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BIRTHS. 
On January 4th, at No. 47, Yokohama, the wife of Cu. 
TIEGLER of a Son. 
On the 26th December, 1888, at No. 4, Seymour Terrace, 
Hongkong, the wife of Dr. Kt. Hl. KIMBALL of a Son. 


MARRIAGE. 


In the English Consulate, Yokohama, on the 3rd instant, 
before J. Troup, Esq., and afterwards in the Union Church, 
by the Rev. I. H. Correll, assisted by the Rev. A.A Bennett, 
the Rev. Ropert A. THOMSON to GAZELLE M. RULOF- 
sox, only daughter of V. Rulufson, Esq., New Britain, 
Connecticut, U.S.A. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Tue first meeting of the Senate for the year will 
take place on the 7th instant. 


THE presentation of diplomas to the students of 
the Military Medical School took place on the 
25th ult. 


Tue half-yearly general meeting of shareholders 
of the Tokyo Rice Exchange will be held about 
the 10th inst. 


Tue half-yearly general meeting of shareholders 
of the Tokyo Stock Exchange will be held on 
the 7th proximo. 


Trarric between Akita and Tsuchizaki, on the 
Akita tramway, will be opened about the begin- 
ning of next month. 


A DIVIDEND is expected to ‘be declared by the 
Osaka Stock Exchange of about yen 20 her 
share for the latter half of 1888. 


Mr. Yosuipa, lately appointed Japanese Con- 
sul in London, will leave the capital about the 
middle of this month for his post. 


Tue Secretary of the Japanese Legation in 
Paris, and Mrs. Oyama, and Mr. Yatabe, lately 


appointed Japanese Consul to Manila, left Yoko- 
hama on the morning of the 3oth ultimo for 
their respective posts. 


Tue Museum and Zoological Garden in Ueno 
Park, closed for holidays on the 15th ultimo, 
were re-opened on the sth instant. 


An exhibition of fine art objects will be opened 
in April next in the buildings of the Japan Fine 
Art Society at Sakuragaoka, Ueno Park. 


An exhibition of agricultural products will be 
opened for five days at the Koseikan, at Kobiki- 
cho, Kyobashi, beginning on the 14th April 
next, 


Tue opening of the Tokyo Fine Art School in 
the enclosure of the Tokyo Educational Museum, 
in Ueno Park, will take place about the middle 
of this month. 


Tue half-yearly general meeting of shareholders 
of the Tokyo First National Bank will be held 
on the 2oth instant at the Bankers’ Club, at 
Sakamoto-cho, Nihonbashi. 


Mr. Mazsuima, Vice-Minister of State for Com- 
munications, will leave the eapital shortly for 
various localties to report upon the condition of 
postal and telegraph affairs. 


Tue new buildings of the College of Science in 
the enclosure of the Imperial University, at 
Hongo, have been completed, and the institu- 
tion removed thither on the 28th ultimo. 


Tur dredging of Tokyo Bay will be begun by 
the Japan Engineering Company about the roth 
inst., convicts from the Ishikawajima branch of 
the Tokyo Prison being engaged in the work, 


ApouT 6.30 p.m. on the 26th ult. fire broke out 
ina public bath house at Kubocho, Shiba, 
Tokyo, and about 100 houses were destroyed 
before the fire was got under control at 8 p.m. 


Tue value of postage stamps, cards, etc., ordered 
by the Communications Department from the 
Imperial Printing Bureau in the Finance Depart- 
ment for the present fiscal year was yen 
5,224,400. 


Tue estimated expenditure of the Communica- 
tions Department for the next fiscal year is yen 
3,459,860, showing an increase of yen 8,260 as 
compared with yen 3,451,597 for the present 
fiscal year. 


It is stated that H.M. the Empress will present 
a first class decoration of the Ho Kan-sho 
(Order of the Crown) to H.M. the Czarina, to 
be conferred by H.I.M. Prince Takehito, who 
will visit Russia next year. 


AN application has been made by residents of 
Tokyo to the Goverment for permission to es- 
tablish a company to be called the Asakusa 
Paper Manufacturing Company with a capital 


of yen 25,000. The factory will be situated at 
Koishikawa-mura, Kita Toshima-gori, Tokyo. 


Tue half-yearly general meeting of shareholders 
of the Japan Woven Goods Company will be 
held on the roth instant at the rooms of the 
Tokyo Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion at Kobikicho, Kyobashi. 


Count Inouye, accompanied by Mr. Hirooka, 
his private secretary, left the capital on the 
morning of the 28th ‘ultimo for his villa at 
Isobé, where His Excellency proposes to 
remain for about two weeks. 


Lizut.-GENERAL Viscount Mryvosui, command- 
ing the Tokyo First Divisional Head-quarters, 
has been ordered to take command of all the 
troops at the review to be held on the 8th inst. 
on the Aoyama Parade ground. 


ABoUT noon on the 25th ult. an explosion of 
gunpowder took place in the barracks of the 
Hiroshima Fifth Divisional Head-quarters at 
Marugame, Sanuki. Four persons were killed, 
while 5 received serious and 9 others slight 
injuries. 


Tue Yushu-Kan (exhibition of arms) at Kudan, 
Tokyo, has hitherto been opened only on 
Sundays and Wednesdays to the public. Visi- 
tors to the exhibition during last year numbered 
44,270, of whom 37,436 were ordinary, 929 
special visitors, and 3,905 children. 


Ir has been decided by the authorities that a 
grant of yen 165,000 will be given to Gifu and 
Tokushima Prefectures to repair damages caused 
by the inundation last year. Of the above sum 
yen 95,000 will be transmitted to the former and 
yen 70,000 to the latter Prefecture. 


From the rst January to the 25th ultimo inclu- 
sive, the numbers of foreign and Japanese vessels 
that arrived at Yokohama were 406 and 2,469 re- 
spectively, showing an increase of 35 vessels in 
the former and a decrease of g vessels in the 
latter case as compared with the previous year. 


Tue Osaka City Government Office has sanc- 
tioned the establishment of the Kawachi Cattle 
Market Company (Limited), at Nomure, Tan- 
nangori, Kawachi, with a capital of yen 30,000. 
The charter applied for is for ten years, and 
the object of the company is to purchase, sell, 
and breed cattle. 


H.M. tug Empgror, accompanied by Marquis 
Tokudaiji, Grand Chamberlain to His Majesty, 
and attended by Viscount Sugi, Grand Cham- 
berlain to the Empress-Dowager ; Mr. Saito, a 
private secretary of the Minister of State for the 
Imperial Household ; Lieut.-Commander Nirei 
and Major Okada, Chamberlains ; and Viscount 
Tamura, an Assistant Chamberlain, visited the 
new Palace on the 26th ult, é 


Tue New Year's ceremony took place on the 
morning of the rst instant in the Akasaka 
Palace. After worshipping at the cenotaphs in 
the. Imperial Chapel, their Majesties the Em- 
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peror and Empress recdiagd “New Year com- 


plimentary visits . from” ‘gfembers of the Im- 
perial family, Prittee Sanjo, Counts Kuroda, 
Okuma, Maisphata; and Oyama, Viscounts 
Mori and “\Batnioto, officials of shznnuin and 
chokyaie.-cank, attendants in the Jakonoma, 
foraigsemployés, who hold the rank of chokunin, 
Peete, the Foreign Representatives, and Superin- 
tendents of Shinto and Buddhist Temples. 
Similar visits were paid to H.M. the Empress- 
Dowager. 


Ar a meeting of the standing committee of the 
Tokyo City Assembly, held on the 24th ult., it was 
decided that new buildings for the Tokyo City 
Government Office will be erected on the site 
of the former parade ground at Kajibashi, Tokyo, 
at an estimated cost of yen 250,000, of which 
yen 226,000 will be asked from the Government 
as a grant, while the remainder will be obtained 
by the sale of the present buildings and land. 
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Tue last meeting of the Téky6 Chamber of 
Commerce, held on the 22nd ultimo, seems to 
have been particularly interesting. Not alone 
were the leading merchants of the capital pre- 
sent, but several officials prominently connected 
with commercial affairs attended also. Among 
the latter were Mr. Asada, Director of the 
Bureau of Commerce in the Foreign Office, 
Mr. Saito, Director, and Mr. Minami, Vice- 
Director, of the Bureau of Commerce in the 
Department of Agriculture and’ Commerce ; 
Mr. Kito, Councillor of the same office, and the 
following officials of the Foreign Department 
who are to start for their destinations shortly : 
Mr. Yoshida, Consul-General in London; Mr. 
Kawakita, Consul-General in San Francisco; 
Mr. Yatabe, Consul in Manila; Mr. Nakagawa, 
Consular-Assistant at Singapore. ‘here were 


also present Mr. Kawakami, who had recently 
returned from New York, and Messrs. Yano 
and Naruse, Director and Chief Instructor 
respectively of the Higher Commercial School. 
Mr. Shibusawa opened the proceedings by stat- 
ing that all formalities were to be dispensed 
with, and that the meeting was invited to speak 
freely about Japan's foreign commerce. Mr. S. 
Saito then made a short speech, dwelling upon 
the necessity of officials regarding themselves 
as accessories to business men, associating as 
much as possible with the latter and learning 
their opinions. He strongly deprecated the 
custom hitherto practised of surrounding official- 
dom with ceremonies and red tape that ren- 
dered it difficult of access to the mercantile 
classes, and he announced that, in accordance 
with the instructions of Counts Inouye and 
Okuma, Consuls and all other officials were 
henceforth to be directly approachable by all 
business men desirous of consulting them or 
obtaining information. Mr. Matsuo, the well 
known representative of the Kosho Kaisha, who 
has for years been the principal exporter of 
Japanese art products, then described the state 
of trade in his particular line. He said that, of 
late, art manufactures sent from Japan had be- 
come almost a drug in the American market, a 
state of affairs to be attributed, in his opinion, 
not merely to changing fashions and failure to 
follow them intelligently, but also to the inferior 
grade of goods exported. Japanese producers 
simply went on manufacturing replicas of things 
that founda sale years ago, and thus the objects 
sent by them failed altogether to fit the fancy of 
the day. These objects accumulating until their 
holders were compelled to get rid of them, were 


Ir is stated that the following gentlemen will be 
appointed shortly to the office of senator :— 
Marquis Daigo Tadayori, Count Madenokoji 
Michifusa, Viscounts Honami Tsunefuji and 
Hiramatsu Tokiatsu, Messrs. Maruyama Saraku, 
Assistant Director of the Imperial Library ; 
Hayakawa Isami, Ichimaru Yasuyo, and Muda- 
guchi Motogaku, formerly Secretaries of the 
Senate, Finance Department and Agricultural 
and Commercial Department respectively. 

Tue stations on the Akashi-Himeji line of the 
Sanyo Railway, opened for traffic on the 23rd 
ultimo, are situated at Akashi, Okubo, Tsuchi- 
yama, Kakogawa, Amida, and Himeji. The 
distance between Akashi and Himeji is 22 
miles 11 chains, of which 3 miles 73 chains are 
between Akashi and Okubo, 4 miles 29 chains 
between Okubo and Tsuchiyama, 4 miles 8 
chains between Tsuchiyama and Kakogawa, 
4 miles 45 chains between Kakogawa and 
Amida, and 5 miles 16 chains between Amida 
and Himeji. Adding the distance between 
Hyogo and Akashi to the above, the total length 
between Hyogo and Himeji is 32 miles 79 
chains. 


Tue holidays kept by both Japanese dealers 
and foreigners have had the effect of restrict- 
ing transactions, and though some business has 
been done the record is naturally below the 
average. Yarns continue to improve in price 
s “spot” cargo diminishes in quantity. The 
value of Grey Goods and Woollens is also 
enhanced, and a better enquiry for these and 
some other articles is apparent. Metals have 


been almost unsaleable, nor is a turn in the 
market expected until the holidays are over. 
Kerosene has been neglected, buyers apparently 
being well supplied for the present. Sugar is 
quiet, and the market weak. The Silk “boom” 
has entirely subsided ; indeed the rejections of 
the week have exceeded the settlements. En- 
couraged by the late heavy business, holders up 
country have forwarded large parcels, and the 
stock here is again rapidly mounting upwards. 
Waste Silk, however, is now having its turn, and 
heavy settlements—2,450 piculs—have been 
effected. There are still large orders to be exe- 
cuted, and holders ask extreme prices. A little 
traffic in Tea has taken place, the leaf dealt 
in being Good Common and Medium grades. 
Exchange has remained steadier than usual, 
and quotations are a fraction above those of last 
week, 


ultimately sold for anything they would fetch, and 
the market was thus demoralized. It seemed 
desirable that Consuls should assist to prevent 
such contingencies by watching the course of 
fashion and reporting its changes as quickly 
and accurately as possible to Japan. To this 
Mr. Kawakami replied that though Mr. Matsuo’s 
remarks were not without reason, his own ob- 
servations in America showed him that the agents 
of Japanese firms managed their business 
there much as though they were in the interior of 
Japan, simply obeying their instructions to the 
letter, taking little note of the conditions they 
had to deal with and never thinking of initiat- 
ing anything. To him, therefore, it seemed 
above all things important that shrewd agents 
should be chosen, and that the necessity of in- 
dependent observation should be impressed 
upon them. Mr. Shibusawa made some te- 
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marks about the Panama Canal and the pro- 
bable influence of its failure upon the Japanese 
silk trade. He also referred to the effects of 
the Copper Syndicate upon Japanese mining 
enterprise, and urged upon the Consular re- 
presentatives of this country in the United 
States and elsewhere the great desirability of 
watching affairs closely and reporting with all 
expedition to Tokyo. He further suggested 
that the telegraphic intelligence forwarded by 
the Consuls should be communicated to Japa- 
nese merchants without a moment's delay. Mr. 
Masuda eulogised the industry shown by Con- 
suls in preparing elaborate statistical returns, 
but said that the uses of such statistics were 
comparatively trifling, and that mercantile in- 
terests would be better served by expeditious 
and frequent reports of events calculated to 
affect the markets. Consul-General Yoshida 
concurred in everything that had been said as 
to the importance of Consular activity, but was 
strongly disposed to doubt the expediency of - 
converting Consuls into a channel of commer- 
cial information. He thought that much mis- 
chief might be done were merchants to base 
their practice upon reports furnished by Con- 
suls, who are not generally conversant with 
mercantile affairs, and he recommended, as a 
preferable course, the appointment of commer- 
cial agents at important centres of trade. He 
then went on to speak of the import of cotton 
yarn into Japan. In 1887, the import reached 
8 million pieces, and in 1888 it would be found 
to have been still larger. Yet the trade in this 
important staple was conducted entirely by 
foreign merchants in Yokohama and Kobe. 
This state of affairs he greatly deprecated, 
holding that the business might easily be 
managed by Japanese agents abroad. Mr. 
Okura spoke of the rapidly developing tea in- 
dustry of Ceylon. He had thought it worth 
while, he said, to manufacture tea-boxes and 
send them there, but he now learned that they 
were being made on the spot, and he was anxi- 
ous to obtain all possible information on the 
subject. A desultory conversation ensued about 
the export of Japanese objects of art. Mr. 
Niwa pointed out that foreign exporters enjoyed 
an advantage over Japanese in being able to 
make special contracts with steamship com- 
panies. He thought that if the business done 
by individual Japanese traders was not large 
enough to warrant this, they ought to combine 
for the purpose. Mr. Asada announced that it 
had been resolved to establish four or five more 
Consulates abroad, chiefly for the purpose of 
obtaining and circulating information as to the 
conditions and state of foreign commerce, and 
he promised that their reports should be pub- 
lished in Japan with the utmost expedition. 
The meeting then broke up, after Mr. Shibu- 
sawa had expressed the thanks of the Chamber 
for the attendance of the officials. 


WE note with pleasure that the Imperial Model 
Yacht Club's affairs are progressing favourably. 
H.I.H. Arisugawa Takehito has graciously con- 
sented to accept the post of President, and in 
the lists of its Active and Honorary members 
are included the names of some of the leading 
men of the country. The number of members 
is limited to 60 Active and as many Honorary, 
and already these complements are more than 
half completed. The Club's quarters are now 
in the spacious building which, until the autumn 
of last year, formed the training battery of the 
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Naval Cadets in the grounds of the old Kaigun- 
sho at Tsukiji. There, in addition to commo- 
dious apartments for the Model Room and 
Rigger’s and Carpenters’ Workshops, there is 
ample space for meeting places and for enter- 
taining guests when regattas are held. Another 
great advantage possessed by this site is that it 
lies beside a large pond, some six or seven 
acres in area, which will serve excellently for 
an ordinary cruising ground. Ata meeting of 
the members on the 15th ultimo the following 
gentlemen were elected to serve as officials for 
the half year ending June 30th :-— 


Commodore ............ Admiral Count Kawamura. 
Vice-Commodore_ ...Captain J. M. James. 
Hon. Secretary and 


Treasurer ............ Commander M. Squire, R.N. 
Measurer ...............C. D. West, Esq. 
Manager ........ see W. Inouye, Esq. 


This list, it will be observed, does not include 
the name of Lieut. Yoshii, L.J.N., to whom, 
with Captain James, belongs the credit of 
having inaugurated and organized the Club. 
Lieut. Yoshii, however, is prevented from serv- 
ing as he leaves this month for Europe in the 
suite of H.I.H. Prince Arisugawa Takehito. 


Merk ixjoun’s Japan Directory is, as usual, first 
in the field. It presents all the convenient and 
thorough features of past editions, and has also 
the advantage of cheapness and handiness. The 
nominal lists seem very perfect, so far as fo- 
reigners go, though we notice a few omissions, 
For these, however, the compilers of the Direc- 
tory cannot be held wholly responsible. It 
should be the business of everyone posessing a 
recognisable local habitation and a name of 
which he is not ashamed, to procure a place 
for himself in the columns of the Directory, so 
that the section of the public with which he 
comes in contact may not be compelled to 
choose between the disagreeable alternatives of 
giving him an imaginary prenom, wasting 
precious time in searching him out, or abandon- 
ing him altogether to his fate. If people don’t 
choose to cOoperate in the preparation of a dire- 
ctory, the most diligent editorship cannot accom- 
plish completeness. There are, however, three 
points to which we would draw attention, since 
they fall fairly within the compiler’s province, 
and since the carelessness displayed about them 
constitutes a distinct imperfection. The first, 
though not the most important, relates to the 
naval squadrons in these waters. In the ap- 
pendix we find lists of the British and Ameri- 
can squadrons with the names of all the com- 
missioned and chief petty officers. But nota 
word is said about the French squadron, the 
German squadron, the Italian squadron, the 
Russian squadron, the Portuguese squadron, 
the Spanish squadron. and so forth. There ought 
to be no difficulty in procuring all the neces- 
sary information about these, and assuredly the 
public wants to know about them time after 
time. The second point concerns the Japanese 
Navy. The only reference made to this is 
under the two headings of the ‘ Yokosuka 
Gunk6 Shireibu ” (Commanding Division of the 
Naval Port of Yokosuka), and the ‘ Yokosuka 
Tonyei” (Yokosuka Naval Barracks). Under 
the former we find a section with the caption 
** Navy,” wherein are entered the names and 
tonnage of 15 ships, some of them having the 
commanding officers’ names attached, some 
being without that distinction. Under the 
second heading we have the caption “ Jobi 
Shokantai ” or “ Standing Squadron,” composed 
of six ships whose names, with those of their 


commanders are given. All this is exceedingly 
perfunctory. There could be no manner of 
difficulty in obtaining full lists of the ships 
of the Japanese Navy with the names of 
all their officers. Such lists are published, 
and need only be translated. We are of 
the opinion, also, that the Directory should 
contain the names and ranks of at least 
the staff officers of the Japanese army in garri- 
son at the various open ports, including, of 
course, T6ky6 and Osaka. These, too, could 
be taken from Japanese publications: The 
third point is, perhaps, the most important. 
Mr. Meiklejohn gives. us full and accurate lists 
of the Japanese officials in the various Govern- 
mental Departments, but omits their names al- 
together from his Alphabetical List, and thus 
we neither learn anything about their private 
residences, nor are ina position to identify their 
offices by their names. It is not necessary, of 
course, that full particulars should be given 
about the residence and so forth of every clerk 
‘in a Department of State, but certainly all offi- 
cials of Séin rank should find a place in the 
Alphabetical List. Some of these criticisms 
travel beyond the field hitherto considered legi- 
timate by compilers of directories in Yokohama. 
But times have changed and are changing. The 
field of five years ago is much too narrow for 
the relations of to-day. Mr. Meiklejohn has 
doné so much for the improvement of direc- 
tories here, and has raised his last edition to 
such an excellent standard, that we trust his 
next will display still more enterprise and 
thoroughness. 
« * « 

Apropos directories, though not immediately 
connected with them, we wish to.propound a 
question, often asked before but still unanswer- 
ed, namely, why do so many people persist in 
not putting their addresses on their visiting 
cards? The trouble thus entailed upon those 
honoured by their visits is incalculable. If their 
names are contained in the Directory, well and 
good. Butif not, it must often happen that their 
calls are left unnoticed, however reluctantly. 
It has always seemed to us that failure to 
inscribe an address on one’s visiting card is a 
mild species of snobbishness. Abbreviation is 
the privilege of nobility. His Grace the Duke 
orthe most noble Marquis writes himself down 
simply ‘ Norfolk” or ‘ Salisbury,” but smaller 
fry have no business to ape this laconic lordli- 
ness. Itis not their part to assume that the 
world knows all about them, and that the mere 
mention of their names brings into view a 
comet-like tail of distinctive information. 


Tue Royal Society of England was so much 
interested in the great eruption of Krakatoa, in 
1883, that it appointed a committee of thirteen 
members, all nen of high repute in the scientific 
world, to investigate the phenomena of the 
catastrophe. These gentlemen have concluded 
their researches and embodied them ina voiume 
entitled ‘The Eruption of Kirakatoa and Sub- 
sequent Phenomena,” which is illustrated with 
45 plates and issued to the general public at 
30s. Twice during 1883, the mountain broke 
into violent activity: once in May, when the 
smoke column attained a height of seven miles; 
and again in August, when the column rose to 
17 miles. On the second occasion darkness 
extended 150 miles from the volcano; portions 
of the ejected pumice and dust fell at a distance 
of goo’miles from the point of ejection, and 


36,380 persons were killed, chiefly by the sea- 
waves. The concussion to the atmosphere was 
so intense that it affected every barometer in the 
world, and set upa series of air-waves, traceable 
more than 4 days after the eruption. As for 
the sound, it was heard at a distance certainly of 
2,000, and most probably of 2,968, miles from 
Krakatoa. The seismic wave, which is ac- 
curately described by Captain Wharton, rose to 
a height of 135 feet, as was observed even at 
Havre, 10,780 miles from its point of genesis. 
The optical phenomena, so long observed by 
people residing in Japan, are discussed by the 
Hon. F. A. Rollo Russel and M. E. D. Archi- 
bald. They describe the unusual twilight glows 
in various parts of the world; discuss their 
proximate physical cause ; give a list of places 
where the sun or moon was observed to be blue, 
green, or of other unusual colour, and speak of 
the peculiar sky-haze and its effect, as well as 
of the large red corona round the sun, generally 
known as Bishop's ring. Krakatoa’s perform- 
ance assuredly ranks among the most marvel- 
lous phenomena of ancient or modern times. 


Tue Havas telegram which we publish to-day 
throws some light on our latest news about the 
Panama Canal. We now know that on Decem- 
ber 12th the Canal shares had fallen to 150 
francs and the affairs of the Company had be- 
come critical, and that, four days later, M. de 
Lesseps and the Directors resigned and official 
liquidators were appointed. From the com- 
mencement of last year rumours began to cir- 
culate to the effect that the Company would 
soon be without resources to continue the work. 
About half of the loan of 1886 had been placed, 
and the funds thus obtained had been supple- 
mented by-assistance obtained from a group of 
bankers. The Company was also understood 
to be still selling bonds ata discount, but this 
source of revenue threatened to cease at any 
moment. In November last figures were pub- 
lished by London journals, showing that the 
Canal’s affairs must be nearly x extremis. The 
Saturday Review stated the case very clearly thus: 
—‘The share capital of the Company amounts to 
12 millions sterling, and the bonds of various 
denominations amount to a little over 60 mil- 
lions sterling, making the total issued capital so 
far something over 72 millions Sterling. But, 
as the capital was issued at a discount, the 
actual sums received by the Company from the 
subscribers were, in round figures, 552 millions 
sterling. Interest paid during construction, 
administration charges, bankers’ commissions, 
and the like, have amounted up to the present 
to about 21 millions sterling. © Consequently, 
of the 55} millions sterling actually received 
from the public, only 342 millions sterling have 
been available for excavating the Canal, or 
somewhat less than half the nominal share and 
bond capital of the Company. Of this 343 
millions sterling very nearly the whole has been 
already expended. At the beginning of this | 
year, according to the Report of the Com- 
pany, it held in cash roo millions of francs, and 
it has since received, or is entitled to receive, 
over 266 millions of francs, making the total 
somewhat under 376} millions.of francs. But, 
on the other hand, the payments since January 
lrave amounted to over 340 millions of francs, 
leaving in round figures about 14 millions 
sterling, or somewhat less, available for the 
work of construction. But the monthly ex- 
penditure is about 28 millions of francs, or 
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£1,120,000. Consequently there appears to be 
very little more than the means of defraying a 
month’s expenditure in the coffers of the Com- 
pany. It is true, as we have said, that the 
Company, notwithstanding the failure of the late 
loan, is still selling the bonds unplaced, but how 
long it will. continue doing so remains to be seen.” 
Another resource open to the Company was the 
sale of the unissued portion of the Lottery loan, 
which might have realized 154 millions sterling. 
But was any one likely to subscribe to this loan? 
The Saturday Review answered this question 
thus :—The bonds already placed this year will 
raise the annual fixed charges of the Company 
to £4,644,000. There are still nearly 17 mil- 
lions, of Lottery Bonds which may be issued. 
If they are subscribed for, they would raise 
the annual fixed charges to about £5,346,coo. 
Nobody, however, really believes that the 
Canal could be completed, even if the Com- 
pany obtained all the 17 millions sterling, 
the cost of finishing it undoubtedly being very 
much larger. If then the Canal is finished, the 
annual fixed charges will much exceed £5,346, 
coo. Butin 1885, M.de Lesseps estimated 
the probable traffic of the Canal at 4 millions of 
tons, which estimate, however, he raised in 
1887 to 73 million tons, The fact that in two 
years the estimate of traffic was so greatly in- 
creased is itself suspicious, but granting that 
there may be 7} million tons of traffic through 
the Canal, M. de Lesseps’s estimate was that 
this traffic would yield something over 5 mil- 
lions sterling a year. We have seen how- 
ever, that even if the Canal could be com- 
pleted by the issue of the unplaced Lottery 
Bonds, the annual fixed charges would amount 
to 5,346,000/7, Consequently, a traffic through 
the Canal of as much as 7} millions of tons 
every year would not suffice to cover the fixed 
charges, on the very favourable assumption that 
the completion of the Canal would not cost more 
than the additional 17 millions sterling. This 
being the case, it seems not atall likely that 
capitalists will be found to commit themselves 
more deeply to the enterprise, and if they do 
not, it does not appear probable that the con- 
fidence of the small investors will be revived.” 
Evidently capitalists were not found, and the 
confidence of the small investors did not revive. 
The Company ceased to be able to pay its way, 
and the people of France have now to face a 
loss of some sixty millions sterling. The Go- 
vernment is not in a position to come to the 
rescue, though its own downfall may not impro- 
bably be involved in the collapse of the huge 
enterprise. 


Tue rumours circulated recently with reference 
to the assumption of a protectorate by Russia over 
Korea were evidently founded on negotiations 
just then concluded by the two Powers for the 
purpose of controlling their frontier trade and 
relations. The immediate object of the negotia- 
tions was to compile Trade Regulations such as 
invariably supplement every commercial treaty. 
The Japanese Official Gazeffe published a 
translation of the Regulations, but unfortunately 
fell into the error of terming them a ‘‘ Treaty,” 
and this mistake was reproduced in the columns 
of one of our local contemporaries, together 
with other errors, some of them due to a loose 
rendering of the Japanese translation, some to 
blunders in that translation itself. As every- 
thing that concerns Korea’s foreign relations is 
of special interest at this juncture, we have 


thought it worth while to obtain an English 
translation from the Russian original, which we 
publish to-day. It will be seen that the draw- 
ing up of such regulations is a proceeding in 
no wise outside the usual groove of international 
commerce, and that they contain not one word 
suggesting the idea of a Russian protectorate. 
Speaking briefly, they are only an embodiment 
of the conditions under which trade is at pre- 
sent carried on between China and foreign 
Powers. Travel and trade are to be allowed in 
the interior of Korea as in China, a liberal con- 
cession, but certainly unwise in the interests of 
Korea herself. For the rest, the Regulations 
though exceptionally minute, contain nothing 
remarkable. Russia treats Korea as an inde- 
pendent State, claiming nothing from her— 
except extraterritorial jurisdiction—which she 
does not herself grant in return. 


Mr. Norman’s expressions of opinion upon 
Japanese affairs, whether domestic or foreign, 
may be fair subjects for criticism. For our 
own part, however, we do not propose either to 
traverse or to endorse them. But when excep- 
tion is taken to his statement of facts that have 
an important bearing, it is not well that the 
truth should be obscured by the recklessness of 
his assailants. In one of his letters he said, 
referring to Yokohama :—“ Foreign ships pay 
no light dues and no harbour or tonnage dues, 
but simply steam in, empty their ballast till the 
anchorage is being ruined, and steam out again.” 
To this assertion the fapan Herald takes 
severe exception, claiming that it ‘shows Mr. 
Norman’s carelessness and the slipshod manner 
in which he carries out his observations.” ‘ We 
should like to know,” the Herald proceeds, 
‘‘what Mr. Norman considers each foreign 
vessel pays $22 per voyage for? Fifteen dollars 
is paid when a ship is entered, and seven dollars 
when she clears, which certainly represent har- 
bour and tonnage dues.” Surely our local con- 
temporary, however ignorant of the Treaties, 
should have been saved from making this silly 
statement by its manifest absurdity. The notion 
of a fixed and invariable payment on account of 
tonnage dues being exacted from every ship, 
big and little alike—‘ vessel, barque, brig, 
schooner, sloop, or steamer,” as the Treaty says 
—is too comical to be entertained by any ordi- 
narily intelligent-person. The Herald, however, 
opines that these payments of fifteen and seven 
dollars ‘‘ certainly represent harbour and ton- 
nage dues,” and “would like to know” what 
else they possibly can represent. Why doesn’t 
the Herald provide itself with a copy of the 
Treaties and read them by the aid of some 
educated Philip before plunging blindly into 
these controversies? The sixth article of the 
Trade Regulations of 1869—the article under 
which these payments are levied—runs thus: 
—‘*No tonnage dues shall be levied on 
ships in ports of Japan, but the follow- 
ing fees shall be paid to the Japanese 
Custom House Authorities :—For the entry of 
a ship, fifteen dollars; for the clearance of a 
ship, seven dollars; for the permit to land or 
ship goods, wherever they may be mentioned 
in these Regulations, no fee has to be paid ; 
for every other document, as bills of health, &c., 
one dollar and a half.” Thus the Treaty itself 
declares that no tonnage dues are levied, yet 
when Mr. Norman repeats the words of the 
Treaty he ‘shows his carelessness and the 
slipshod manner of his observations.” In 


point of fact the fees of $15 and $7 are for 
services rendered, and have no more to do with 
tonnage or harbour dues than the $1.50 charged 
for a bill of health has to do with the import 
tariff. 
ae 

It is unlikely that the anchorage has suffered 
much from the emptying of ballast over- 
board, though complaints of such a pro- 
ceeding have, we believe, reached the Au- 
thorities in Téky6 not infrequently. Masters 
of ships, as a general rule, are too careful to 
abuse the fine freedom from restraint which they 
enjoy in Yokohama harbour. But the plain 
truth is that anyone may throw anything he 
pleases into the harbour. There is nothing to 
prevent him. Ifa man brought a ship in laden 
with ballast once a week, pitched the ballast 
into the port aud filled up with cargo of some 
sort, no one could say him an authoritative 
“nay.” The Japanese Local Officials would 
probably report the matter to the Foreign. 
Office ; the Foreign Office would address itself 
to the Representative of the Power whose 
national was thus behaving ; the Representative 
might, if so disposed, instruct his Consul to 
urge upon the ship-master the unwisdom and 
mischievous character of such a proceeding ; 
and thegship-master might, if he pleased, re- 
spond by dumping his ballast somewhere else. 
But he might also reply by snapping his fingers 
in the Consul’s face, and no direct means of 
restraining his impropriety or punishing his 
contumely would be available. These are 
simple facts. Some good folks may find diffi- 
culty in crediting them, but credible they are 
none the less. 


Tue details of the accident to the train in which 
the Russian Imperial family were travelling are 
now to hand. It appears that the wrecked 
train was not preceded bya pilot engine, but 
was itself the leader of two trains, the second 
travelling an hour’s distance behind. The Im- 
perial train consisted of 10 carriages. Of these 
only three remained on the rails. The fourth 
was driven sideways ‘until it overhung a 
steep incline 40 feet high. The Emperor's. 
dining saloon was more completely ruined than 
any other carriage, yet of the 23 inmates who 
were more or less buried under its ruins, not 
one was seriously hurt. The escape deserves to 
be called miraculous. At the moment of the 
catastrophe every one of the Imperial family, 
except the little Grand Duchess Olga, were 
seated with the suite at dinner. “A sudden 
shock,” writes an eye-witness, “sent all down 
on the floor; a second, and the sides of 
the carriage were down on them, the roof 
across the whole; a third, and a dead stop—a 
terrible silence, broken by the shrieks of the 
dying and the wounded. Those who were there 
told me there was neither time to think nor even 
to feel; their wounds and bruises they discovered 
afterwards. One gentleman told me he only 
found that he had lost half his finger an hour 
later. The Empress was one of the first to ex- 
tricate herself from the wreck, and her terrible 
cry, ‘Where is the Emperor? Where are my 
children? was more heartrending than any 
words can describe. But Heaven gave them 
all back to her—all—out from that heap of 
ruin, and almost unbruised. It was miracu- 
lous: there is no other word. As I looked at 
what had been the dining saloon, and then 
at those who had been there, the brain refused 
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None the less is it a sign of the times, and a very 
significant sign, that a President should speak 
such bold, uncompromising words. The time 
cannot be very far distant when the doctrines 
he preaches will pass into law, and then indeed 


and then dug out and rescued from under the débiis 
with the greatest difficulty—and_ both children are 
perfectly safe and unhurt! ‘The Grand Duke George 
(the second son) finds himself squeezed between two 
seats, and at the same moment a heavy iron bar is 
descending on his head; but a second, just one second 
earlier, a heavy brass frame falling on to the same seats 
is found vertically dovetailing into the two, leaving a 


to think; one stood confounded before some 
inscratable but horrible mystery. Out of the 
carriage overhanging the incline the little Olga 
Alexandrovna was hurled with her English 
nurse, who had barely time to snatch her up 


in her arms; and the two must have fallen at 
least twenty feet on the slope, slippery with 
rain. The nurse's first idea was that she must 
rofl out of the way of further danger, but in 
doing so she let go of the child, who got up 
and ran wildly on, crying, ‘Don’t kill me, good 
God! Don’t kill me, good God!’ Her nurse’s 
cries brought her back to her, and then the 
little frightened soul, when she saw her papa 
and mamma, her brothers and sisters, were all 
safe, threw her little arms round her nurse’s 
neck crying, ‘How I should like to throw my 
arms round God’s neck, and kiss him for saving 
us all!’ And that little one touched the chord 
which by this time vibrates in the hearts of mil- 
lions of grown men and women in this great 
Empire. ‘I was very stupid, you know, very 
stupid; because I did'nt know where I was 
ranning to a bit,’ the child said of her 
own accord, afterwards. The Empress’s right 
hand was badly bruised, and the left 
slightly cut about, but she went at once 
to tend the wounded as they were extricated 
from the wreck. For nearly four hours she sat 
in the drizling rain on that sopping bank, bind- 
ing up their wounds, or soothing them with 
words healing as the balm of Gilead. One 
poor fellow lay there mortally hurt, with his face 
fearfully scalded, and she sat by him cooling 
his face with her handkerchief dipped in water, 
and the poor fellow died kissing her hand. 
His Majesty and the Grand Dukes Nicholas 
and George Alexandrovitch were everywhere 
lending a helping hand extricating the wounded 
and the dead. I heard nothing but blessings 
showered upon them wherever I went. When 
the last of the wounded and the dead were 
placed in the train which had arrived from 
Kharkoff their Majesties entered the train by 
which we had come, and we retraced our way, 
and, by making a detour of some eight hundred 
versts (600 miles), arrived at Kharkoff, where 
their Majesties visited the hospital where the 
wounded lay. So enthusiastic were the people 
of Kharkoff that the carriage was nearly upset, 
and the Empress must have been put to much 
pain, for the crowd tried to seize her wounded 
hands to kiss them, and it was with the greatest 
difficulty they were kept off. In the hospital 
the scene must have been very moving, for the 
poor fellows only thanked God their Majesties 
were safe, forgetting for a time their own suffer- 
ings.” Further graphic details are re-produced 
by the Pall Afall Budget from a private letter :— 


. . . Good God! What a horrible accident to the 
Imperial family, and how evident is the miracle and 
the Divine mercy to which their escape isdue! What 
would have been the fate of Russia, and what an un- 
heard of calamity it would have been to the whole 
nation, had the entire Imperial family perished simul- 
taneously! That they have not all been killed from 
first to last is now the subject of the profoundest 
amazement for all Russia. A dog—Kamtchatka—the 
‘I’zar's favourite hound, lying at his feet; a servant 
presenting to him a tray with a glass of tea: both the 
servant and the dog killed instanteously, and the Tzar 
remains unscathed. Under the feet of the whole Im. 
perial party, seated around the dining-table, the floor 
sinks, the whole bottom of the carriage disappears. 

The four walls are crushed together in the sudden 
smash; the unsupported roof gives way, and is pre- 
vented from falling on the heads of the Empress and 
the august children only by the powerful arms of the 
Emperor, who for several minutes supports it alone 
above the heads of his family. ‘The little Grand Du- 
chess Olga is thrown out to a distance of 10 sagen 
(60 feet) down the embankment ; the little Grand Duke 
Michael Alexandrovitch is buried under the ruined 
carriages so deep that he could hardly be discovered, 


recess just large enough to contain and protect his 
body; and meanwhile Count Sheremetief arrests the 
heavy bar in its fall, which crushes and almost tears 
three fingers off his hand, but George remains un- 
injured. 


man, and what a golden. heart! All those saved 
testify how under a pouring rain, knee-deep in the 
cold mud, bleeding terribly from both arms and hands 
(the bandages have only been removed to-day, Novem- 
ber 3rd), and he helping personally to rescue the dying 
and the wounded for over two hours, his colossal 
strength doing him goodly service on that day. They 
tell how he spoke words of consolation to those suffer- 
ers still alive, pledging his word of honour to the 


A priest was fetched in a hurry from an adjacent 


thundering voice, ‘‘ the mass for the dead; first of all 


England will have to look out for her commer- 
cial laurels. 


* 
* 


The President was evidently much exercised 
over the Sackville incident. He calls it “a 
deeply regrettable occurrence,” and says that 
the action he took in the matter was a “ painful 
but imperative duty” Lord Sackville’s conduct 
he describes as ‘‘ unpardonable” in his “ inter- 
ference by advice and counsel with the suf- 
frages of American citizens in the very crisis 
of the Presidential election, and also in his 
subsequent public declarations to justify his 
action, super-adding impugnment of the Ex- 
ecutive and Senate of the United States.” He 
thinks that ‘the offence thus committed was 
most grave, in connection with the important 
questions now pending in controversy between 
the two Governments;” that it “involved dis- 
astrous possibilities to the good relations of the 
United States and Great Britain;” that it ‘ con- 
stituted a gross breach of diplomatic privilege” 
and was ‘an invasion of purely domestic affairs 
and the essential sovereignty of the Government 
to which the envoy was accredited.” All this is 
very loud-voiced. It sounds a little like the 
breaking of a fly on the wheel. Lord Sackville 
was merely the victim of a discreditable elec- 
tioneering dodge. He fell into a trap set for 
him by unprincipled Americans, and it does 
seem needlessly severe to smash his silly indis- 
cretion with the rhetorical sledge-hammer of an 
indignant President. But the truth is that Eng- 
lishmen in general have difficulty in entering 
fully into the situation existing in the United 
States at the time when Lord Sackville made 
his strange blunder. No one, appears to have 
appreciated that situation more thoroughly than 
Mr. H. H. Howorth, who wrote to Zhe Times 
on November 2nd in the following terms :— 


S1r,—\Will you allow a little suber reason to intervene in 
the flood of exciting rhetoric which has been aroused by 
recent events in American? 

Lord Sackville’s dismissal is no doubt an affront to this 
country. Inthe view of many people it is an affront which 
might and oughttohave been avoided. Whateverthe nature 
of the indiscretion he committed it is clear that it placed 
American politicians, especially those most friendly to this 
country, in a position of emba:rassment, from which there 
was only one escape; and this being soit would have been 
better for the dignity of this country if he had been at once 
recalled instead of waiting till his passports were sent to him. 

It is said by many critics that it is ridiculous for a great 
country like America to treaty so trivial an incident with 
such seriousness, and that Americans have incurred the 
contempt of the world by their recent act. I cannot under- 
stand experienced pulicians taking this view. 

The question of who is to govern American during the 
next fone yest is one nf the most important, both to Ame- 
ricans and to the rest of the world, that can well be ima- 
gined. It is not a sentimental question, but one involving 
the most far-reaching consequences. 

Unfortunately it is also a question to be decided not by 
the cool judgment of educated and moderate men, but by 
the votes of great masses of impulsive and ignorant people, 
moved chiefly by prejudice and passion, among whom a 
very powerful factor is the Irish electorate of the great 
astern towns, which is dominated by rancorous hatred of 
this country. This faction would sacrifice all other con- 
siderations to that of inflicting a blow at the prestige or 
power of England. 

Unfurtunately also neither of the two great struggling 
arties can win clection Without the assistance of the New 
England constituencies, where the Irish vote is very strong. 

This being so, and when every nerve is being strained, 
and very properly strained, to secure the vote of New 
York and other Eastern States, the Ambassador of 
England, vicariously representing the voice of this country, 
intervenes in a way which is quite certain to arouse the 
suspicion of the fickle American crowd, and acts in a way 
which promises to cause a large migration of votes, 

Can anything be conceived more mischievous in every 
way? No doubt Lord Sackville’s motives are free from 
suspicion, but we do not measure the indiscretions of trustees 
by their motives. A diplomatist who is not diplomatjc in a 
crisis of peculiar delicacy ceases to justify his position. 

Itis not wonderful under these circumstances that Ame- 
rican feeling has been exasperated, and that the American 
Government has been fcrced to act ina sensational and 
dramatic way so as to undo the effects of such a serious 
blunder. 


. But our Tzar, our Emperor, whatp a 


dying to care for their families as long as they lived. 


village, all the survivors clamouring loudly. “A 
mass, a thanksgiving service, for the escape of our 
father, the ‘I'zar!” ‘''No,” cried the Emperor, ina 


the prayers for the wounded.” ‘ You should have 
seen,” goes on the eye-witness, “ the whole august 
family falling upon their knees in the mud and pray- 
ing fervently for the dead and the relief of the 
wounded, before ever giving a thought of thanks for 
their own escape, and praying for the salvation of 
Russia, not for their own.” ‘ 

‘This is why now all Rus-ians pray like one man for 
them, then for him, our hope, our true shield of the 
land. ‘Truly it is now more than ever thit he has be- 
come dearer to his people than he ever was. He, the 
Géd-protected Tzar, is precious to us now beyond all 
power of expression. Give the lie to the face of any 
one who dare affirmthat there was any premeditated 
attempt in the catastrophe that threacened such a 
calamity to all Russia. Not a shadow of truth in this! 
Thank God that lethal political plague generated hy 
the weakness of the preceding reign has vanished for 
ever to return no more! Hard were the times and 
dark the days during which our ‘Izar received his 
heirloom; but he accepted the heavy burden, and 
without flinching he has carried it on his broad giant's 
back. And he will save Russia, you will see—he will 
save it quietly, silently, and without pausing, just like 
a true Colossus of the fairy days of old. 


PrEsIDENT CLEVELAND'S last message to Con- 
gress js a fair and square declaration of T'ree 
Trade principles. He says, in almost so many 
words, that the country has hitherto flourished 
in spite of Protection, but that the time has 
come when it behoves her to think whether she 
can continue to prosper on the same lines. The 
farmers are officially compelled to pay for the 
benefit of others. The Government of the 
country has been perverted into a “fountain of 
individual and private aid.” ‘ On the slightest 
pretext of promoting the general good, the 
public funds are applied to the benefit of locali- 
ties or individual.” ‘Extravagant appropria- 
tions of public money” are made—over 80 mil- 
lion dollars are annuallv devoted to paying pen- 
sions—and ‘‘ demoralizing consequences re- 
sult.” Millions ‘exacted by the Government 
from the substance of the people” are kept 
lying “useless and dormant -in the Treasury.” 
“Many millions more are added to the cost of 
the people’s living and taken from consumers” 
for the purpose of ‘unreasonably swelling the 
profits of a small but poweriul minority.” The 
President no longer appeals to the cold prin- 
ciples of economical science. He claims that 
justice and common sense are on the side of 
tariff revision, and that ‘the working men have 
ceased to be frightened by the cry that such 
revision would endanger their wages.” Evidently 
he no longer shrinks from the issues raised by 
himself. But then—men will inevitably say— 
these issues no longer concern his chances of 
office. The election has placed him in the con- 
dition of the empty-pursed traveller who can sing 
before the bandit. He has only his own indivi- 
dual reputation to think of, and so he naturally 
ranges himself on the side of reason and science. 
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Wel'are not living in the days of Louis etetaeleg: when 
diplomacy meant soothing the susceptibilities of kings. 
We have to deal with rough democracies swayed by all 
kinds of waves of feeling. Evenin cur English elections 
we findit necessary to be most vigilant and astute if we are 
to prevent misconception from spreading which may easily 
ruin our cause. Much more would this be the case if our 
elections decided such tremendous issues as the Presidential 
election does in America. ‘These considerations have been 
overlooked by some of the more excited critics of President 
Cleveland. 

Whatever the result, it is fervently to be hoped that the 
unfortunate incident will not prejudice the vast interests 
involved in the continued friendship of the two great Anglo- 
Saxon communities, and that the conduct and policy of 
American politicians in steering their party and its fortunes 
at a difficult crisis will receive a judicial and fair considera- 
tion from the more responsible organs of English public 
Opinion such as The Times. 


* 8 

In England, and indeed out here also, the 
point chiefly criticised in the President’s action 
is that, having reported the matter to the British 
Government, he did not await the latter’s deci- 
sion but handed Lord Sackville his passport at 
once. Such critics appear to forget, however, 
that the President was not bound to offer any 
explanation of his request to Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. He was strictly within his rights in 
asking for the Minister's recall, and the oppor- 
tunity of recalling him should have been taken 
without delay by Lord Salisbury. Explana- 
tions would have come afterwards. The fact 
that Lord Sackville had ceased to be a suitable 
medium of communication should have been 
sufficiently established for Lord Salisbury by 
President Cleveland’s bare statement. Surely 
this is the A B C-of diplomatic etiquette and 
of a sovereign state’s rights. We cannot tell 
why Lord Salisbury hesitated, but we can tell 
that the dignity of the United States was con- 
cerned in resenting any semblance of hesitation 
on England's part to comply with such a de- 
mand. 


Te ecrams from London dated December rst, 
and brought by the Canadian mail, seem to in- 
dicate that the often talked of rivalry between 
the Marquis Tséng and the Viceroy Li—rivalry 
said to be one-sided—has induced the former to 
take a decided stand in respect of Korean af- 
fairs. It is difficult, indeed, to determine how 
much of the information telegraphed really re- 
flects the Marquis Tséng’s views, and how much 
of it has been evolved under the process of ex- 
pansion so recklessly applied to cablegrams 
vid America. We are told, by way of ex- 
ordium, that the Marquis repudiates all no- 
tion of advocating the neutralization of Korea 
under a guarantee of Foreign Powers, main- 
taining that the peninsula has always been, 
is, and must remain, in a condition of vassalage 
to China; and then we are told that the vacil- 
lating policy which has brought about the pre- 
sent state of confusion and intrigue, emanated 
from Li Hung-chang, ‘who is a persistent 
waiter upon events.” China’s difficulty in at- 
tempting to take a firm stand v/s-d-v/s Korea is 
that time has not enabled her to bury out of 
sight the ashes of her burned records. Barely 
two decades have elapsed since she repudiated 
all responsibility for Korea’s doings, and the 
ill-natured world is not content that she should 
now resume a position which she deliberately 
abdicated then. To get back to her old place, 
she must either acknowledge her past incon- 
sistency, or saddle the blame of it on the 
shoulders of some scape-goat. The latter 
device seems to please the Marquis Tséng. It 
is the Viceroy Li, he says—or is reported to 
have said—who has misrepresented China and 
frittered away her suzerain rights by playing 
Fabius Cunctator. We do not believe that the 
Marquis Tséng ever expressed any such opinion, 


for the simple reason that, whatever may be his 
feelings towards the Viceroy—a point not easily 
decided—he is far too shrewd to expect the 
public to credit anything of the sort. Korea 
has been a terrible stumbling-block in the path 
of the Viceroy. Entrusted with almost un- 
limited power to control the little Kingdom, he 
has at the same time been persistently restrained 
from openly exhibiting that power by the inver- 
tebgate and piebald policy of the Tsung-li 
Yamén, Nobody at all acquainted with the 
facts of recent history can doubt that had Earl 
Li’s hand been entirely free, Korea’s status 
would not now be a subject of uncertainty or 
dispute. The Marquis Tséng, at all events, 
knows this perfectly, and we cannot suspect him 
of having committed himself to a palpable mis- 
representation. It may be, however, that the 
expressions attributed to him represent the 
awakening of Peking to a true conception of the 
situation. If so, China may yet escape with- 
out serious hurt from a great danger. 


action would be opposed to all economic laws. 
“These are the views that are made public 
in regard to the matter, but,” mysteriously con- 
cludes the Asahi Shimbun, ‘if we could only 
look behind the curtain, what a scene would 
meet our eyes!” 


Ir is announced that the Emperor will move 
from the present Palace to the one recently con- 
structed on the 11th instant. The old Palace 
will thenceforth be known as the Akasaka Rikiu 
(detached palace at Akasaka), and will be as- 
signed as a residence to His Imperial Highness 
Prince Haru, who on the 1st instant entered 
his ninth year, according to the Japanese mode 
of reckoning age. We learn, further, that in 
connection with His Imperial Highness’ change 
of residence, officers bearing the titles of Zégu- 
faigu, Tégu-suke, and Tégu-fu will be ap- 
pointed. As to the exact nature of these officials’ 
functions we cannot speak, but their general 
duty will be the control of the Prince’s house- 
hold and affairs. The term Zégu_ signifies 
“Prince of the East,” and has been applied 
from ancient times to the Emperor's eldest son. 


Tue Japan Herald states that Captain van 
Schermbeek of the Dutch Engineers, formerly 
in the service of the Japanese Government, is 
expected in Shanghai on the 22nd of this month. 
The object of his coming is to make a survey 
of the Yellow River, for which purpose he is 
employed by a syndicate of Dutch bankers, but 
whether the Chinese Authorities are directly 
concerned in the scheme we are not told. For 
our own part, we find it difficult to credit the 
rumour, but whether it be true or not, it 
would certainly be difficult to find anyone more 
competent to undertake this task than Captain 
van Schermbeek. During the few years of his 
residence in Japan he gave evidence of the 
highest scientific abilities, and we have always 
regarded the loss of his services to this country 
asa misfortune. It is to be hoped that before 
leaving the East, if he does come, he will find 
time to renew the numerous friendships he 
formed in Japan. 


Tue Nichi Nichi Shimbun announces an im- 
portant’ item of news, namely, that the Con- 
stitution will be promulgated on or about the 
11th of February. Many people had supposed 
that the re-opening of official business after the 
New Year’s recess would be the chosen occa- 
sion, but our Téky6 contemporary says that the 
intention of the Authorities is to assemble all 
the Governors and: Prefects in the capital and 
perform the ceremony of promulgation in their 
presence. There will be much to explain to 
those officials in connection with the working 
of the new system, and for this reason, no less 
than for the purpose of adding solemnity to an 
occasion so momentous in the history of the 
country, the Government has resolved to pur- 
sue the above programme. 


A Reuter’s telegram in the London papers re- 
ceived by the French mail, dated at Tripoli on 
the gth November, says :—‘“ Intelligence has 
been received here, vid Benghazi, of a great 
battle having been fought in the Wadai country, 
which lies west of Darfur, between the followers 
of the Mahdi-and the Sultan of Wadai’s people. 
The Mahdists, to thenumber of seventy thousand, 
commanded by Gianuh, attacked the town of 
Wadai, but were repulsed, with the loss of three 
thousand killed. The Mahdists, however, re- 
turned to the attack and captured Wadai, the 
Sultan flying to Mount Ghiri. 


Wuen the Tékyé City Assembly rooms, within 
the enclosure of the municipal buildings, were 
cestroyed by fire on the 13th ultimo, some per- 
sons were disposed to connect the event with the 
disputes that had occurred in the assembly a 
short time previously on the subject of the ex- 
tension of the limits of the city. But it is now 
pretty clearly established that the fire was purely 
accidental, and that it had its origin in some 
carelessness about a large brazier fixed in the 
middle of the principal hall. It was here that 
the City Improvements Committee were in the 
habit of meeting, and that nearly all the docu- 
ments connected with their functions were de- 
posited. They had, indeed, been in session up 
to 7 o’clock on the evening of the conflagration. 
The loss of these documents is much regretted, 
especially that of a large map showing details 
of contemplated street alterations. 


A DIFFICULTY between the German and Irish 
members of the crew of the British ship Jron 
Cross culminated on the 31st ult. when six of 
the former were brought before James Troup, 
Esq., Assistant Judge of H.B.M. Court for 
Japan, ‘on a charge of refusal of duty. Four 
of the men Were sentenced to suffer three days’ 
imprisonment, and the others were sent to person 


Tue Zokyo Asahi Shimbun informs us that for a fortnight. 


the Naval and Agricultural and Commercial 
Departments are at loggerheads about the 
leasing of fresh mines on the coal beds of 
Chikuzen and Chikugo, Kyushu. The Naval 
Department holds the opinion that these be- 
ing the only sources of coal supply in the 
country, should be reserved for the use of the 
navy in case of emergency, no new leases be- 
ing issued; while the Department of Agricul- 
ture and Commerce contends that any such 


AccorpinG to American papers, Ormonde will 
go to the United States, the animal having been 
purchased for Senator Hearst, at a long figure 
— £17,000. This is the gentleman who paid 
$30,000 for one of Baldwin’s yearlings at the 
spring sales in New York. 


WE have been requested to state that the Right 
Rev. Bishop Bickersteth will preach in Christ 
Church on Sunday morning next. 
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escape deception. There will be nothing 
now to prevent these imitations from be- 
ing multiplied ad infinitum. It will not 
even be illegal to make exact facsimiles of 
the foreign marks and affix them to Japa- 
nese manufactures. Evidently, therefore, 
the new Regulations expose consumers to 
some dangers, though on the whole it is 
probably the wisest course to recognise no 
right of monopoly in articles intended for 
either the nourishment or healing of the 
human body. 


THE NEW PATENTS REGULATIONS. 
—_q—___—__- 

HE Patents Regulations just issued 
under the authority of the Sign 
Manual, and over the signatures of the Mini- 
ster President of State and the Ministet of 
State for Agriculture and Commerce, re- 
place the regulations of a similar character 
issued in 1885. The differences between 
the two sets of Regulations have less 
interest for the public than the general 
character of those now coming into force. 
We proceed, therefore, to briefly state that 
character. The new Regulations provide 
for the granting of Letters Patent to all 
inventors whose discoveries are beneficial, 


or to impose conditions upon its employ- 
ment, where the public at large, or the 
nation, from a military or political point of 
view, is interested in the unrestricted use 
of the invention or in keeping it secret. 
The Minister is authorized to compensate 
persons in respect of whose applications 
he adopts such a course. 

It will be observed that the Regulations 
provide no protection for foreign patents. 
These remain, as before, liable to unre- 
strained infringement. It will doubtless 
be charged against Japan that she shows, 
in this respect, a want of liberality and 
fairness. But her critics should note, in 
the first place, that protection for foreign 
inventions is not embodied in the Patents 
Laws of any country. Such protection 
can only be obtained by means of inter- 
national agreement. Nearly all Western 
countries have actually come to an agree- 
ment on the subject, and there now exists 


CONSULAR APPOINTMENTS. 
— 

LTHOUGH no official notice has yet 
been published, it is now known that 

the Consulship at Kobe is to be filled by 
Mr. J. J. ENSLIE, hitherto Consul at Naga- 
saki. The Kobe community will be de- 
lighted with this appointment. During 
his twenty-seven years of official life Mr. 
ENSLIE has won only golden opinions, and 
the public, which generally manages to 
arrive at the truth of things, long ago 
made up its mind that Mr. ENSLIE deserves 
not only esteem but commiseration. Pro- 
motion that was his due for every reason, 
alike of seniority and of ability, passed 
him over unjustly forthe sake of another’s 
indiscretion. The story is old now, but 
although the hardship of its sequel is 
pretty generally known, we doubt if many 
of our readers have ever understood that 
Mr. ENSLIg’S real part in it was simply 
that of an interpreter. Mr. ENSLIE was 
then—twenty-five years ago—Acting Con- 
sul at Hakodate. An English archzologi- 
cal society had asked the British Authori- 
ties in Japan to procure some Aino skulls 
for purposes of scientific research. The 
request was forwarded to Mr. ENSLIE’S im- 
mediate senior, and he obtained the bones 
ina manner that attracted the indignant at- 
tention of the Japanese Local Authorities. 
Believing that a servant of the Consulate 
had been the culprit, they had him arrested. 
The examination of a Japanese suspect in 
those days meant subjection to very cruel 
methods of extracting a confession. The 
servant was innocent, and his employers 
appreciated the moral necessity of inter- 
fering in his behalf. At this point Mr. 
ENSLIE’S connection with the affair had its 
commencement. Sent to explain to the 
Governor of Hakodate the servant’s blame- 
lessness, but of course required to do so 
without inculpating those really concerned, 
he did indeed succeed in effecting the 
servant’s release, but only at the cost of 
an impression that his own knowledge of 
the facts had been derived from actual 
participation. A report in that sense was 
forwarded by the Governor of Hakodate 
to Yedo. Somebody had then to be 
sacrificed, and unfortunately for himself 
Mr. ENSLIE was chosen. A black mark 
against a man’s name is not easily effaced 
from the records of the Foreign Office, 
and Mr. ENSLIg’S career, otherwise one of 


or calculated to improve existing pro- 
cesses of manufacture. Exception is made, 
however, in respect of articles of food or 
drink and medicines, a large class of in- 
ventions usually patented in the West 
being thus excluded. The Regulations 
confer the usual advantages on inventors 
who take out letters patent, and debar 
inventors who do not take out letters from 
suing in respect of alleged piracy of their 
inventions. It is competent for any Japa- 


at Berne, in Switzerland, an international 
registration bureau, where a_ patentee, 
by simply registering his trade mark, 
can secure protection for it in all the 
countries that are parties to the agree- 
ment. Japan, we believe, would gladly 
enter this union. But there is a fatal 
difficulty in the way, namely, that Japanese 
laws, according to the European render- 
ing of her Treaties, do not apply to 
foreigners residing within her territories. 
Suppose, for example, that a Japanese 
inventor devised something useful and 
profitable and duly patented it. Then, 
with the present interpretation of the 
Treaties, there would be nothing to pre- 
vent any European resident of Yokohama 
or Kobe from manufacturing the same 
article and selling it, in violation of the 
Japanese patent. While this state of 
things lasts, there is no resousce for the 
foreigner: his patents and trade-marks 
must remain at the mercy of Japanese 
pirates. 

As to the advisability of denying patent 
rights to inventors of medicines, opinions 
will differ. But it is certain that in West- 
ern countries patent medicines do not en- 
joy much credit or command much con- 
fidence. The condition to be most desired 
is that no one should take medicine except 
by medical advice, and in that case patent 
medicines would be virtually useless. 

It will at once occur to our readers, 
however, that by the above limitations the 
public must cease to be able to repose 
confidence in the quality of certain articles 
almost essential to general good health. 
Consider, for example, the case of desic- 
cated milk. Already many deleterious 
compounds are sold in Japan under this 
name, their labels and wrappers being 
often such clever imitations of imported 
originals that only very wary customers 
with a good knowledge of English can 


nese subject, whatever his profession, to 
obtain a patent upon furnishing certain 
proofs to the Patents Bureau, complying 
with certain forms, and paying certain fees. 
Nothing is said, however, as to whether 
the privilege of obtaining patents in Japan 
extends to foreigners, and the presumption 
must be that such is not the case. Neither 
is provision made for advertising the fact 
of application for letters patent, the usual 
method of challenging opposition, should 
any exist. Authority to adjudicate finally 
upon all claims advanced or questions 
raised in connection with a patent is con- 
ferred on the Patents Bureau, assisted, 
however, under certain circumstances, by 
two judges. Sole property in an invention 
is secured by letters patent for a term of 
five, ten, or fifteen years, according to the 
fee paid. The duration of a patent in 
England is limited to fourteen years, 
which, though too short for some in- 
ventions, is considered, on the whole, a 
fair average. The usual provision is 
inserted with regard to the lapse of a 
patent should the patentee fail to make 
public use of the patented article within 
three years of the date of the patent, or 
should he withdraw it from public use for 
a period of three years. During the term 
for which letters patent are granted, the 
privileges conferred by them pass by 
assignment inter viros, or descend to the 
patentee’s heir, but nothing is provided in 
respect of bankruptcy or marriage. The 
Bureau of Patents is placed under the su- 
pervision of the Minister of State for Agri- 
culture and Commerce, and special power is 
reserved to him either to refuse.a patent 
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We'are not living in the days of Louis Quaterze, when 
diplomacy meant soothing the susceptibilities of kings. 
We have to deal with rough democracies swayed by all 
kinds of waves of feeling. Even in cur Enelish elections 
we findit necessary to be most vigilant and astute if we are 
to prevent misconception from spreading which may easily 
ruin ow cause, Much more would this be the case if our 
elections decided such tremendous issues as the Presidential 
election does in America, ‘These considerations have been 
overlouked by some of the more excited critics of President 
Cleveland. 

Whatever the result, it is fervently to he hoped that the 
unfortunate incident will not prejudice the vast interests 
involved in the continued friendship of the two great Anglo- 
Saxon communities, and that the conduct and policy of 
American politicians in steering their party and its fortunes 
at a difficult crisis will receive a judicial and fair considera- 
tion from the more responsible organs of English public 
Opinion such as The Times. 


* * 
In England, and indeed out here also, the 


point chiefly criticised in the President's action 
is that, having reported the matter to the British 
Government, he did not await the latter’s deci- 
sion but handed Lord Sackville his passport at 
once. Such critics appear to forget, however, 
that the President was not bound to offer any 
explanation of his request to Her Majesty's Go- 
vernment. He was strictly within his rights in 
asking for the Minister's recall, and the oppor- 
tunity of recalling him should have been taken 
without delay by Lord Salisbury. Fxplana- 
tions would have come afterwards. The fact 
that Lord Sackville had ceased to be a suitable 
medium of communication should have been 
sufficiently established for Lord Salisbury by 
President Cleveland's bare statement. Surely 
this is the A B C-of diplomatic etiquette and 
of a sovereign state’s rights. We cannot tell 
why Lord Salisbury hesitated, but we can tell 
that the dignity of the United States was con- 


for the simple reason that, whatever may be his 
‘feelings towards the Viceroy—a point not easily 
decided—he is far too shrewd to expect the 
public to credit anything of the sort. Korea 
has been a terrible stumbling-block in the path 
of the Viceroy. Entrusted with almost un- 
limited power to control the little Kingdom, he 
has at the same time been persistently restrained 
from openly exhibiting that power by the inver- 
tebaate and piebald policy of the Tsung-li 
Yamén. Nobody at all acquainted with the 
facts of recent history can doubt that had Earl 
Li’s hand been entirely free, Korea’s status 
would not now be a subject of uncertainty or 
dispute. The Marquis Tscng, at all events, 
knows this perfectly, and we cannot suspect him 
of having committed himself to a palpable mis- 
representation. Jt may be, however, that the 
expressions attributed to him represent the 
awakening of Peking to a true conception of the 
situation. If so, China may yet escape with- 
out serious hurt from a great danger. 


Tur Japan Herald states that Captain van 
Schermbeek of the Dutch Engineers, formerly 
in the service of the Japanese Government, is 
expected in Shanghai on the 22nd of this month. 
The object of his coming is to make a survey 
of the Yellow River, for which purpose he is 
employed by a syndicate of Dutch bankers, but 
whether the Chinese Authorities are directly 
concerned in the scheme we are not told. For 
our own part, we find it difficult to credit the 
rumour, but whether it be true or not, it 


cerned in resenting any semblance of hesitation 
on England's part to comply with such a de- 
mand, 


TeLEGRaMS from London dated December 1st, 
and brought by the Canadian mail, seem to in- 
dicate that the often talked of rivalry between 
the Marquis Tséng and the Viceroy Li—rivalry 
said to be one-sided—has induced the former to 
take a decided stand in respect of Korean af- 
fairs. It is difficult, indeed, to determine how 
much of the information telegraphed really re- 
flects the Marquis Tséng’s views, and how much 
of it has been evolved under the process of ex- 
pansion so recklessly applied to cablegrams 
vid America. We are told, by way of ex- 
ordium, that the Marquis repudiates all no- 
tion of advocating the neutralization of Korea 
under a guarantee of Foreign Powers, main- 
taining that the peninsula has always been, 
is, and must remain, in a condition of vassalage 
to China; and then we are told that the vacil- 
lating policy which has brought about the pre- 
sent state of confusion and intrigue, emanated 
from Li Hung-chang, ‘who is a persistent 
wailer upon events.” China’s difficulty in at- 
tempting to take a firm stand w/s-d-v/s Korea is 
that time has not enabled her to bury out of 
sight the ashes of her burned records. Barely 
two decades have elapsed since she repudiated 
all responsibility for Korea’s doings, and the 
ill-natured world is not content that she should 
now resume a position which she deliberately 
abdicated then. To get back to her old place, 
she must either acknowledge her past incon- 
sistency, or saddle the blame of it on the 
shoulders of some scape-goat. The latter 
device seems to please the Marquis Tséng. It 
is the Viceroy Li, he says—or is reported to 
have said—who has misrepresented China and 
frittered away her suzerain rights by playing 
Fabius Cunctator. We do not believe that the 
Marquis Ts¢ng ever expressed any such opinion, 


would certainly be difficult to find anyone more 
competent to undertake this task than Captain 
van Schermbeek. During the few years of his 
residence in Japan he gave evidence of the 
highest scientific abilities, and we have always 
regarded the loss of his services to this country 
asa misfortune. Itis tobe hoped that before 
leaving the East, if he does come, he will find 
time to renew the numerous friendships he 
formed in Japan. 


Wuen the Tokyé City Assembly rooms, within 
the enclosure of the municipal buildings, were 
cestroved by fire on the 13th ultimo, some per- 
sons were disposed to connect the event with the 
disputes that had occurred in the assembly a 
short time previously on the subject of the ex- 
tension of the limits of the city. But it is now 
pretty clearly established that the fire was purely 
accidental, and that it had its origin in some 
carelessness about a large brazier fixed in the 
middle of the principal hall. It was here that 
the City Improvements Committee were in the 
habit of meeting, and that nearly all the docu- 
ments connected with their functions were de- 
posited. They had, indeed, been in session up 
to 7 o'clock on the evening of the conflagration. 
The loss of these documents is much regretted, 
especially that of a large map showing details 
of contemplated street alterations. 


THe Zokyo Asahi Shimbun informs us that 
the Naval and Agricultural and Commercial 
Departments are at loggerheads about the 
leasing of fresh mines on the coal beds of 
Chikuzen and Chikugo, Kyushu. The Naval 
Department holds the opinion that these be- 
ing the only sources of coal supply in the 
country, should be reserved fcr the use of the 
navy in case of emergency, no new leases be- 
ing issued; while the Department of Agricul- 
ture and Commerce contends that any such 


action would be opposed to all economic laws. 
“These are the views that are made public 
in regard to the matter, but,” mysteriously con- 
cludes the Asahi Shimbun, “if we could only 
look behind the curtain, what a scene would 
meet our eyes!” 


It is announced that the Emperor will move 
from the present Palace to the one recently con- 
structed on the rith instant. The old Palace 
will thenceforth be known as the Akasaka Rikiu 
(detached palace at Akasaka), and will be as- 
signed as a residence to His Imperial Highness 
Prince Hlaru, who on the rst instant entered 
his ninth year, according to the Japanese mode 
of reckoning age. We learn, further, that in 
connection with His Imperial Highness’ change 
of residence, officers bearing the titles of 7égu- 
tatgu, Togu-suke, and Zégu-fu will be ap- 
pointed. As tothe exact nature of these officials’ 
functions we cannot speak, but their general 
duty will be the control of the Prince's house- 
hold and affairs. The term Zégu signifies 
“Prince of the Kast,” and has been applied 
from ancient times to the Emperor's eldest son. 


Tue Aichi Nicht Shimbun announces an im- 
portant item of news, namely, that the Con- 
stituuion will be promulgated on or about the 
11th of February. Many people had supposed 
that the re-opening of official business after the 
New Year's recess would be the chosen occa- 
sion, but our TOky6 contemporary says that the 
intention of the Authorities is to assemble all 
the Governors and Prefects in the capital and 
perform the ceremony of promulgation in their 
presence. There will be much to explain to 
those officials in connection with the working 
of the new system, and for this reason, no less 
than for the purpose of adding solemnity to an 
occasion so momentous in the history of the 
country, the Government has resolved to pur- 
sue the above prograinme, 


A Revuter’s telegram in the London papers re- 
ceived by the French mail, dated at Tripoli on 
the oth November, says :—‘ Intelligence has 
been received here, vid Benghazi, of a great 
battle having been fought in the Wadai country, 
which lies west of Darfur, between the followers 
of the Mahdi and the Sultan of Wadai’s people. 
The Mahdists, to thenumber of seventy thousand, 
commanded by Gianuh, attacked the town of 
Wadai, but were repulsed, with the loss of three 
thousand killed. The Mahdists, however, re- 
turned to the attack and captured Wadai, the 
Sultan flying to Mount Ghiri. 


A pIFFICULTY between the German and Irish 
members of the crew of the British ship Zron 
Cross culminated on the 31st ult. when six of 
the former were brought before James Troup, 
Esq., Assistant Judge of H.B.M. Court for 
Japan, ‘on a charge of refusal of duty. Four 
of the men were sentenced to suffer three days’ 
imprisonment, and the others were sent to person 
for a fortnight. 


AccorpinG to American papers, Ormonde will 
go to the United States, the animal having been 
purchased for Senator Hearst, at a long figure 
—£17,000. This is the gentleman who paid 
$30,coo for one of Baldwin’s yearlings at the 
spring sales in New York. 


WE have been requested to state that the Right 
Rev. Bishop Bickersteth will preach in Christ 
Church on Sunday morning next. 
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escape deception. There will be nothing 
now to prevent these imitations from be- 
ing multiplied ad tufinttum. It will not 
even be illegal to make exact facsimiles of 
the foreign marks and affix them to Japa- 
nese manufactures. Evidently, therefore, 
the new Regulations expose consumers to 
some dangers, though on the whole it is 
probably the wisest course to recognise no 
right of monopoly in articles intended for 
either the nourishment or healing of the 


human body. 


or Lo impose conditions upon its employ- 
ment, where the public at large, or the 
nation, from a military or political point of 
view, is interested in the unrestricted use 
of the invention or in keeping it secret. 
The Minister is authorized to compensate 
persons in respect of whose applications 
he adopts such a course. 
It will be observed that the Regulations 
provide no protection for foreign patents. 
These remain, as before, liable to unre- 
strained infringement. It will doubtless 
be charged against Japan that she shows, 
in this respect, a want of liberality and 
fairness. But her critics should note, in 
the first place, that protection for foreign 
inventions is not embodied in the Patents 
Laws of any country. Such protection 
can only be obtained by means of inter- 
national agreement. Nearly all Western 
countries have actually come to an agree- 
ment on the subject, and there now exists 
at Berne, in Switzerland, an international 
registration bureau, where a_ patentee, 
by simply registering his trade mark, 
can secure protection for it in all the 
countries that are parties to the agree- 


Japan, we believe, would gladly 
is a fatal 


THE NEW PATENTS REGULATIONS. 


Sa ge 
HE Patents Regulations just issued 
under the authority of the Sign 


Manual, and over the signatures of the Mini- 
ster President of State and the Minister of 
State for Agriculture and Commerce, re- 
place the regulations of a similar character 
issued in 1885. The differences between 
the two sets of Regulations have less 
interest for the public than the general 
character of those now coming into force. 
We proceed, therefore, to briefly state that 
character. The new Regulations provide 
for the granting of Letters Patent to all 
inventors whose discoveries are beneficial, 
or calculated to improve existing pro- 
cesses of manufacture. Exception is made, 
however, in respect of articles of food or 
drink and medicines, a large class of in- 
ventions usually patented in the West 
being thus excluded. The Regulations 
confer the usual advantages on inventors 
who take out letters patent, and debar 
inventors who do not take out letters from 


suing in respect of alleged piracy of their 
It is competent for any Japa- 


CONSULAR APPOINTMENTS. 
ee 
LTHOUGH no official notice has yet 
been published, it is now known that 
the Consulship at Kobe is to be filled by 
Mr. J. J. ENSLIE, hitherto Consul at Naga- 
saki. The Kobe community will be de- 
lighted with this appointment. During 
his twenty-seven years of official life Mr. 
ENSLIE has won only golden opinions, and 
the public, which generally manages to 
arrive at the truth of things, long ago 
made up its mind that Mr. ENSLIE deserves 
not only esteem but commiseration. Pro- 
motion that was his due for every reason, 
alike of seniority and of ability, passed 
him over unjustly forthe sake of another’s 
indiscretion. The story is old now, but 
although the hardship of its sequel is 
pretty generally known, we doubt if many 
of our readers have ever understood that 
Mr. ENSLIE’S real part in it was simply 
that of an interpreter. Mr. ENSLIE was 
then—twenty-five years ago—Acting Con- 
sul at Hakodate. An English archeologi- 
cal society had asked the British Authori- 
ties in Japan to procure some Aino skulls 
for purposes of scientific research. The 
request was forwarded to Mr. ENSLIE’S im- 
mediate senior, and he obtained the bones 
ina manner that attracted the indignant at- 
tention of the Japanese Local Authorities. 
Believing that a servant of the Consulate 
had been the culprit, they had him arrested. 
reales, el apnoea ee amend suspect ‘ 
As to the advisability of denying patent es ee ee 
, : on Bo methods of extracting a confession. The 
rights to inventors of medicines, opinions : : 

eke Eds : pies servant was innocent, and his employers 

will differ. But it is certain that in West-]. “ee ; , f 
. oe appreciated the moral necessity of inter- 
ern countries patent medicines do not en- fering in his behalf. At this point Mr. 
joy much credit or command much con-]| Eygsriz's connection with the affair had its 
fidence. The condition to be most desired|commencement. Sent to explain to the 
is that no one should take medicine except] Governor of Hakodate the servant’s blame-. 
by medical advice, and in that case patent/lessness, but of course required to do so 
medicines would be virtually useless. without inculpating those really concerned, 
It will at once occur to our readers,{he did indeed succeed in effecting the 
however, that by the above limitations the}servant’s release, but only at the cost of 
public must cease to be able to repose}an impression that his own knowledge of 
confidence in the quality of certain articles|the facts had been derived from actual 
almost essential to general good health. A report in that sense was 


Consider, for example, the case of desic- 
cated milk. Already many deleterious 
compounds are sold in Japan under this 
name, their labels and wrappers being 
often such clever imitations of imported 
originals that only very wary customers 
with a good knowledge of English can 


inventions. 
nese subject, whatever his profession, to 


obtain a patent upon furnishing certain 
proofs to the Patents Bureau, complying 
with certain forms, and paying certain fees. 
Nothing is said, however, as to whether 
the privilege of obtaining patents in Japan 
extends to foreigners, and the presumption 
must be that such is not the case. Neither 
is provision made for advertising the fact 
of application for letters patent, the usual 
method of challenging opposition, should 
any exist. Authority to adjudicate finally 
upon all claims advanced or questions 
raised in connection with a patent is con- 
ferred on the Patents Bureau, assisted, 
however, under certain circumstances, by 
two judges. Sole property in an invention 
is secured by letters patent for a term of 
five, ten, or fifteen years, according to the 
fee paid. The duration of a patent in 
England is limited to fourteen years, 
which, though too short for some in- 
ventions, is considered, on the whole, a 
fair average. The usual provision is 
inserted with regard to the lapse of a 
patent should the patentee fail to make 
public use of the patented article within 
three years of the date of the patent, or 
should he withdraw it from public use for 
a period of three years. During the term 
for which letters patent are granted, the 
privileges conferred by them pass by 
assignment ¢zter wiros, or descend to the 
patentee’s heir, but nothing is provided in 
respect of bankruptcy or marriage. The 
Bureau of Patents is placed under the su- 
Pervision of the Minister of State for Agri- 
culture and Commerce, and special power is 
reserved to him either to refuse a patent 


ment. 
enter this union. But there 


difficulty in the way, namely, that Japanese 
laws, according to the European render- 
ing of her Treaties, do not apply to 
foreigners residing within her territories. 
Suppose, for example, that a Japanese 
inventor devised something useful and 
profitable and duly patented it. Then, 
with the present interpretation of the 
Treaties, there would be nothing to pre- 
vent any European resident of Yokohama 
or Kobe from manufacturing the same 
article and selling it, in violation of the 
Japanese patent. While this state of 
things lasts, there is no resousce for the 
foreigner: his patents and trade-marks 
must remain at the mercy of Japanese 


participation. 
forwarded by the Governor of Hakodate 
to Yedo. Somebody had then to be 
sacrificed, and unfortunately for himself 
Mr. ENSLIE was chosen. A black mark 
against a man’s name is not easily effaced 
from the records of the Foreign Office, 
and Mr. ENSLIE’s career, otherwise one of 
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morally secured success, has been sensibly 
marred by that unhappy accident. Last 
spring, when the Consulate at Yokohama, 
the prize of the Consular Service in Japan, 
became vacant, it was generally hoped 
that Mr. ENSLIE would have received the 
nomination. Two years senior to Mr. 
Troup, and possessing the important ad- 
vantage of having been called to the Bar 
(in 1877), Mr. ENSLIE’S appointment to 
Yokohama would have been not only rea- 
sonable, from a Service point of view, but 
also a tardy atonement for his unjust treat- 
ment in the past. Doubtless the question 
would have been taken up more strongly 
by the press at the time had there not 
been natural reluctance to assume an at- 
titude of even apparent opposition to the 
claims of an official so much liked and 
trusted as Mr. TRoup. Of course, under 
the circumstances, our congratulations to 
Mr. ENSLIE on his nomination to Kobe 
must be qualified by some regret that fate 
has not been even more kind to him. But 
Kobe is advancing in importance by leaps 
and strides, and Mr. ENSLIE as Consul will 
be no small factor in its progress. 
Contemporaneous with this appoint- 
ment, we learn that Mr. J. J. QUIN is to 
become Consul at Nagasaki, and Mr. J.C. 
HALL Consul at Hakodate, while Mr. J. H. 
GUBBINS receives the appointment of 
Acting Japanese Secretary at the British Le- 
gation in Téky6. The first two nominations 
come in the natural order of things. Mr. 
QuIN is four months senior to Mr. HALL in 
length of service, and considerably senior 
in respect of the date of his various promo- 
tions, though Mr. HALL’s marked success 
when he was called to the Bar at the 
Middle Temple in 1881, and his well known 
attainments as a Japanese scholar have al- 
ways indicated a claim to special advance- 
ment. The retrospect that unfolds itself 
as we write is dashed with sadness. Of 
all the brilliant coterie of sinologues 
who made and sustained the scholarly 
reputation of the British Civil Service in 
Japan a few years ago, there remain to- 
day only three, Mr. J.C. HALL, Mr. J. H. 
GUBBINS, and Mr. J.J. ENSLIE. Mr.—now 
Baron—ALEXANDER VON SIEBOLD left the 
service in 1870. He was followed by Mr. 
J. F. Lowber, in 1872. Then ensued 
the appointment of Mr. SATOW to Bang- 
kok; the death of Mr. MCCLATCHIE ; the 
retirement of Mr. AsTON—for we fear 
that there is little hope of his return—and 
the death of Mr. KUCHLER, who, like Mr. 
DRISCOLL eighteen years previously, was 
cut off at the time when his abilities 
gave most promise of fruition. At pre- 
sent Mr. HALL’s proclivities seem to lie 
in the direction of philosophical rather 
than philological research, and at any rate 
the comparative exile of Hakodate nei- 
ther offers much sphere for industry nor is 
calculated to inspire very earnest effort. 
Mr. GuBBINS, therefore, stands virtually 
alone, and it is matter for congratulation 
that HER Majesty's Legation commands 


the services of a scholar so able and an 
official otherwise so gifted. Mr. GUBBINS’ 
first appointment is now sixteen years old, 
and his record throughout has been uni- 
formly distinguished. Everything sug- 
gests his appointment to the post of 
Japanese Secretary in the near future, in 
worthy succession to his distinguished pre- 
decessors Mr. E. M. SaTOW and Mr. W. G. 
ASTON. 


A QUESTION ABOUT RAILWAY TRA- 
VELLING IN JAPAN. 
a 

E have already alluded more than 
once to the prospect that the railway 
from Tokyo to Kyoto will be opened totraffic 
this spring. The exact date cannot yet 
be predicted, but next month or the month 


after should see trains running regularly. 


The short section from Nagahama to Otsu, 
along the shore of Lake Biwa, may not be 
ready quite so soon, but that only signifies 
a pleasant little trip by steamer on the 
lake, and will be rather an advantage than 
otherwise, as breaking the monotony of the 
journey. There is, however, a question to 
be answered with respect to this railway 
—a question of much importance to all 
of us. Will foreigners be permitted to 
travel by it without passports? Presum- 
ably not, inasmuch as they would be out 
of Treaty Limits a couple of hours after 
leaving Yokohama. To permit them to 
journey the whole length of the Tokaido 
from the Eastern to the Western capital 
without passports would be quite inconsist- 
ent with the Government’s present régime, 
and could scarcely have been thought of 
even in times of greatest license. What 


is to happen then? Must every one con- 


templating a trip to Kobe from Tokyo 
or Yokohama, and preferring a land jour- 
ney by rail to a sea-voyage, undergo the 
now somewhat troublesome and tedious 
process of obtaining a passport? If the 
Government were to give such pass- 
ports without question, the whole theory 
of the present system would break down. 
Passports are nominally granted on 
one of two pretexts: scientific research 
or change of air for sanitary reasons. 
It is true that these pretexts are, in 
the great majority of cases, alleged with- 
out much pretence of sincerity. The nu- 
merous travellers who visit Japan from 
year’s end to year’s end obtain passports 
for the asking. So, indeed, does any 
respectable foreign resident. - But all 
comply with the prescribed form—“ for 
the benefit of the health or for purposes 
of scientific research’’—and there is no- 
thing to prove whether the allegation is 
genuine or fictitious. The Japanese Au- 
thorities, at all events, are not in a posi- 
tion to judge. Applications for passports 
come to them virtually endorsed by the 
Diplomatic or Consular Representative 
of the applicant, and they have only 
to assume that everything is in proper 
order. Such complacence, if we may 


so call it, would take a differcnt com- 
plexion, however, were the number of 
passports now issued to be suddenly 
quintupled or sextupled on the obvious 
and professed ground that foreigners de- 
sired to avail themselves of railway faci- 
lities newly provided. The fiction of 
health or scientific research would then 
become wholly untenable, and the Govern- 
ment would be placed in the position of 
permitting travel in the interior, not be- 
cause adequate arrangements had been 
made for the control of foreigners beyond 
the limits of the Open Ports, nor yet 
because science or hygiene offered an 
exceptional plea, but simply because travel 
itself had been rendered easy. Once let 
such an admission be made—once let it 
be conceded that a subject or citizen of a 
Treaty Power is entitled to a passport 
simply because quick and easy means of 
travel have been provided outside Treaty 
Limits—and it will cease to be possible 
for Japan to maintain her present position 
with any show of consistency. Possibly 
some of our readers may be inclined to 
dismiss this question as unworthy of ar- 
gument. People, they will say, who 
desired to take the inland route in travel- 
ling to Kyéto, have hitherto been obliged 
to obtain a passport, and riding in a train 
will not release them from the obligation 
any more than riding in a jinrikisha. 
True, but there is much to be urged on 
the other side. The Nakasendo or To- 
kaido route is an affair of days. No 
one dreams of taking it except a sight- 
seer with ample leisure. It will be a 
question of hours, however, when the rail- 
way is opened. Business men desiring 
expedition, and ordinary mortals not 
blessed with the Horatian “breast of 
triple brass” will naturally wish to journey 
by train. Besides, Kobe and Osaka are 
open ports. When we ask a clerk in 
Téky6 or Yokohama to book us to Osaka 
or Kobe, are we to be told that without a 
passport we cannot make the journey? 
The idea carries us back twenty-five years 
and recalls visions of Shimonoseki and a 
truculent feudal baron who held that the 
most direct route between two ports was 
not necessarily accessible to foreigners 
because the ports themselves were declared 
open by Treaty. The day is long past, 
indeed, when arguments of this nature are 
likely to be seriously applied to Japan, or 
when she, on her side, is likely to be moved 
by them if applied. Still the approaching 
completion of the Tékyé-Kyéto railway 
does bring us face to face more squarely 
than ever with the absurdity of the 
position foreigners are condemned to 
maintain in this empire. With trains 
waiting to convey us from our very 
doors, not only to the interior of a country 
where travel is safer and pleasanter and 
the people more friendly than in almost 
any other part of the world, but also to 
places whither we are entitled by inter- 
national compact to proceed—with such 
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facilities provided we continue to be con- 
fined to our settlements on the sea-shore 
and to their old fashioned environment 
of ten-miles radius. Is not this state of 
affairs becoming painfully stupid? The 
fine fear that condemns us to continued 
imprisonment—the fear that our criminals 
may be too severely punished or our liti- 
gants too harshly judged under Japanese 
jurisdiction—finds a parallel in the case 
of the rustic conservative who couldn’t 
induce himself to wear his new coat be- 
cause he had a tenderness for the holes in 
the old. 


PATENTS REGULATIONS. 
pe 

We hereby give our Sanction to the present 
ordinance relating to the Paterts Regulations, and 
order the same to be duly promulgated. 

(His Imperial Majesty’s Sign Manual) 
(Privy Seal). 
Dated December 18th, 1888. 
(Countersigned) 


Count Kuropa Kryoraka, 
: Minister President of State. 


Count Inouye Kaoru, 


Minister of State for Agriculture 
and Commerce. 


ImperiaL Orpinancge No. LXXXIV. 
Patents ReGuLaTions, 


Art. I.—Any person who has invented any use- 
ful technical process, machinery, manufactured or 
other article, or any improvement on any useful 
technical process, machinery, manufactured or 
other article, may secure a patent for the same 
under these regulations. 


Art. II.—For inventions specified below patents 
will not be granted :— 


1. Articles of food or drink, or of fashion. 

2. Medicines or methods of compounding the 
same. 

3. Articles that have been in public use prior 
to the application for a patent. 

NotTe.—This provision shall not apply in the case of 
articles that have been in public use fur purposes of trial 
during a period of not more two years. 

Art. II .—Persons desirous of obtaining patents 
shall apply to the Minister of State for Agricul- 
ture and Commerce, transmitting also a written 
detailed statement with diagrams of each invention. 

Note.—Such application, statement, and diagrams shall 
be submitted to the Patents Bureau. 

Art. 1V.—Every application for a patent shall 
be placed by the Director of the Patents Bureau 
before the judyes of the Bureau for their examina- 
tion. If such inspection is satisfactory, the inven- 
tion shall be duly registered after the approval of 
the Minister of State for Agriculture and Com- 
merce has been obtained, and a patent certificate 
shall be issued in due form. 

Art. V.—The patent certificate shall be signed 
by the Minister of State for Agriculture and Com- 
merce and the Director of the Patents Bureau, and 
handed to the applicant together with his detailed 
statement and diagrams. 


Art. VI.—Patents will be issued for 5, 10, and 
15 years, computed from the date of registration. 

Art. VII.—In the case of an invention the un- 
restricted use of which will be for the public in- 
terest, or which is of military importance, o1 
should be maintained in secrecy, the Minister of 
State for Agriculture and Commerce may affix 
conditions to or decline to grant a patent, or may 
affix conditions to or withdraw a patent already 
granted, 

In such an event the Minister of State for Agri- 
culture and Commerce may award such compensa- 
tion as he shall deem suitable to an inventor o1 
patentee. 

Art. VIIL.—Any person who has invented an 
improvement npon an already existing patent and 
desires to secure a patent for such improvement, 
should first consult the original patentee, and send 
in) his application after having obtained the consent 
of the latter to use the original invention together 
with his own. [nthe event of such consent being 
withheld, the inventor of the improvement may 
still send in his application, stating the circum 
stances, and the Minister may grant him the re- 


quired patent, but shall fix an amount of com- 
pensation to be given by him to the original 
patentee, 


Art. [X.--When a patentee, or an inventor 
about to apply for a patent dies, his rights and 
privileges shall go to his heir. 

Art. X.—Patents granted to the following 
classes of inventions shall be held invalid, and 
none shall be issued in future :— 


1. Such as have proved neither new nor useful. 

2. Such as are found to come under Art, I. 

3. Inventions in the case of which an import- 
ant fact has been wilfully omitted from 
the detailed statement, 

4. Inventions in the case of which some fact 
not necessary in the working of the same 
has been wilfully inserted in the detailed 
statement. 


Art. Xf.—When the judges of the Bureau 
decide that a patent should not be issued, the 
Director of the Bureau shall transmit a written 
report of their examination to the applicant. 


Art. XIL—Any person who objects to the above 
decision may send in an application for a re-ex- 
amination, stating his grounds for the same. In 
such an event the judges will re-examine the in- 
vention, and should their decision be again adverse, 
a written statement to that effect will be transmited 
to the applicant. 

Act. XI[[.—When it appears that an invention 
for which a patent is applied coincides with an- 
other for which a patent has been requested or 
granted, the parties concerned shall be informed of 
the points of resemblance and required to send in 
to the Bureau full particulars of their inventions. 
The judges will then decide the question of priority, 
and a statement of their decision shall be sent to 
the parties concerned. 

Art. X[V.—When under the foregoing article 
an existing patent is withdrawn and another issued, 
the term of the latter-shall be computed from the 
date of registration of the former. 

Art. XV.—Any one dissatisfied with decisions 
under Arts. XH. and XEL. may claim the arbitra- 
tion of the Patents Bureau. 


Art. XVI.—A_ patentee who finds that his 
patent rights conflict with those of other patentees 
may claim the arbitration of the Bureau to secure 
his rights. 

Art. XVIL—Any person who finds that an in- 
vention for which a patent has been granted falls 
under Act. X., may claim the arbitration of the 
Bureau to decide the question of validity. 

Art. XVITL—When arbitration is required, the 
Director of the Bureau shall consider the matter 
with the assistance of not less than two arbitrators, 


Art. XEX.—No objection can be raised against 
the arbitration of the Patents Bureau nor can 
there Le any appeal or resort to a law court. 

Art. XX.—Whien persons affected by the judg- 
ment provided by Art. XIIL, or by the arbitra. 
tion of the Patents Bureau, request that evidence 
should be heard, the Director of the Bureau may 
require a Peace Court to collect the same. 

Art. XX1.—Costs incurred under Arts. XVI. 
and XVII. shall be borne in accordance with the 
practice in civil suits. 

Art. XXIL—A patent may be sold or transferred 
or made property in common, with or without 
conditions, or may be hypothecated, but an appli- 
cation to have such sale, transfer, or hypothecation 
registered must be sent to the Patents Bureau, and 
no sale, transfer, or hypothecation shall be held as 
legally valid towards a third party unless repistered. 

Art. XXIIL—No official of the Patents Bureau 
shall apply for or become the owner of a patent 
while employed in the Bureau. 

Nore.-—An official falling heir to a patent shall not come 
under the above provision, 

Art. XXIV.—Patents shall become invalid in 
the following cases :— 


1, When the invention has, withont any proper 
reason, not been practically applied in 
public for three years after the date of 
the certificate. 

2. When practical use of the invention has, 

. without proper reason, been suspended for 
a period of three years. 

3. When a patentee has imported and sold 
patented articles from abroad, or has 
ignored the fact that articles liable to 
infringe on his rights have been imported 
and sold. : 

Art. XXV.—A patentee who has lost his certi- 
ficate or had it defaced or mutilated, may apply 
for a new one, stating at the same time the cir- 
cumstances of the case. 

Art. XXVI.—When a patentee discovers that 
his detailed statement or diagrams were imperfect, 


he may apply for a revised patent certificate to 
secure the efficacy of his patent, sending in at the 
same time a revised detailed statement and 
diagrams, 

Note.—This provision shall not apply where important 
changes in an invention are involved, 

Art. XXVIL—Whien a patentee discovers that 
he has inserted as his own in his detailed statement 
something that was not his, he may apply to have 
the same corrected. 


Ait. XXVITI.—Applications under the two fore- 
going articles shall be considered by the Judges 
of the Bureau. Any persons dissatisfied with the 
decision of the judges in such a case may apply 
for re-examination under Art. XII, 


Art. XXTX.—Patentees shall affix to theirarticles 
such trade marks as are fixed by the Minister of 
State for Agriculture and Commerce. 


Ait. XXX.—The following fees shall be paid 
by persons making applications with reference to 
patents :— 

1. For application to secure a patent—3 yer 
for each invention, 

2. For application for registration of sale, 
transference, hypothecation, &c.—3 yer 
for each invention, 

3. For reissue of a patent certificate—1 yen 
for each certificate. 

4. For revision of a patent certificate or cor- 
rection of a detailed statement—-5 yen 

for each invention, 

5. For a claim for arbitration—7 yen for each 
case. 


Act. XXXI—The following fees shall be paid 
by persons receiving patent certificates, or revised 
patent certificates :— 

1. A patent for 5 years ............ 10 ye. 
2. A patent for 10 years... . 15 yen. 
3. A patent for 15 years............ 20 yen. 

Art. XXXII.—The Patents Bureau shall print 
and sell at reasonable prices to the public, detailed 
statements of patented inventions and official 
reports regarding the same. 

Art. XXXII[I].—Anyone may, on payment of a 
suitable fee, receive permission from the Bureau 
to copy documents or prepare diagrams relating 
lo patents, 

Art. XXXIV.—Any person infringing the pa- 
tent of another shall be held liable for the payment 
of an indemnity to such other patentee. 

Art. XXXV.—Three years shall be regarded 
as the full term of liability for indemnity, 

Art. XXXVI.—Anyone who imitates and em- 
ploys or sells an imitation of a patented invention, 
or who employs the same or sells it to others with 
previous knowledge of the fact of such imitation, 
or uses the patented technical process of another, 
shall be liable to major confinement for not less 
than one month and not more than one year, or to 
a fine of not less than 20 yen and not more than 
200 yer. Persons who import from abroad for 
use or sale any article in wilting violation of the 
rights of a patentee, or who, with knowledge of 
the fact, use or sell imported articles that infringe 
patent tights, shall be liable to similar punish- 
ment, 


Art. XXXVII.—Under any of the foregoing 
circumstances the articles or apparatus in respect 
of which an offence has been committed shall 
be confiscated and handed over to the patentee 
whose rights have been infringed ; and in the case 
of articles which have been sold their value shall 
be exacted from the offender and handed to the 
patentee. 

Art. XXXVIIL—Persons who fraudulently ob- 
tain patent tights or who apply to unpatented 
articles patent marks or marks resembling the 
same, or who sell such articles with previous know- 
ledpe of those facts, shall be liable to major con- 
finement for a period of not less than 15 days and 
not exceeding 6 months, or a penalty not less 
than 10 yen and not exceeding 100 yen. 

Art. XX XIX.-- For offences under Ait. XXXVI. 
the criminal investigation shall take place on the 
initiation of an action hy the party injured, and in 
such a case a judge may on the motion of the in- 
jured party suspend the use or sale of the articles 
on which the cause is based. 

Ait. XI..—A patentee who neglects to affix a 
patent mark as provided in Art. XXIX. to his 
goods Cannot appeal or sue for indemnity on ac- 
count of alleged damages. 

Art. XLE.—When a defendant wishes to show 
that a patent is null and void, he may lay such 
fact before the Court, and shall, within 30 days 
subsequently, apply to the Patents Bureau for 
arbitration as laid down in Act. XVIL. In such 
an event the Court shall suspend judgment: pend- 
ing the conclusion of such acbitration, 


Att. XLIL—The provisions of the Penal Code 
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as to the concurrence of several offences shall not 
apply to offences under these regulations. 

Art. XLUI.—Detailed rules for the carrying 
out of these regulations will be specially prepared 
by the Minister of State for Agriculture and 
Commerce. 

Art. XLIV.—These regulations shall come into 
force on February 1st, 1889. 

Art. XLV.—The Patents Regulations (Notifi- 
cation No, 7, April, 1885) shall be abolished on 
the date these regulations come into force. 

Note.— Patents secured under the former Patents Regu- 
lations shall have the same validity as those secured in 
accordance with the present regulations. Any applica- 
lion fora patent which may not be settled on the date 
these regulations come into force, will be settled in ac- 
cordance with the present Patents Regulations, 


TRADE MARKS REGULATIONS. 
- - > - 

We hereby give our Sanction to the present 
Ordinance relating to the revision of the Trade 
Marks Regulations, and ovder it to be duly pro- 
mulgated. 

(His Imperial Majesty's Sign Manual.) 
Privy Seal.] 
Dated December 18th, 1888. 
(Countersigned) 
Count Kuropa KryotTaka, 
Minister President of State. 
Count Inouye Kaoru, 
“Minister of State for Agriculture 
and Commerce. 


ImpgERIAL Orpinance No. LXXXVI. 
TrapE MarKS REGULATIONS. 


Art. I—Any person desirous of using a trade 
mark to distinguish his own merchandise may re- 
gister such trade mark under these regulations and 
may use the same exclusively. Trade marks should 
be composed of distinctive diagrams, or characters, 
or of both combined, as their essential parts. 

Art. I.—Trade marks of the following nature 
will not be registered :— 

1. Those that contain a scandalous design. 

2. Those the essential parts of which consist of 
acommon designation of merchandise, or 
of a foreign or domestic national flag. 

3. A mark closely resembling one already in 
use by another person for a similar article. 

Art. I1.—Applications for registration of trade 
marks should be made to the Minister of State for 
Agriculture and Commerce, accompanied by writ- 
ten detailed statements and specimens of the marks. 

Note.— All applications, written detailed statements and 
specimens will be submitted to the Patents Bureau. 

Art. [V.—On the receipt of an application for 
registration of a trade mark, the Director of the 
Patents Bureau shall require the judges of the 
Bureau to examine the same, and should such ex- 
amination prove satisfactory, the trade mark will, 
with the approval of the Minister of State for 
Agriculture and Commerce, be duly registered and 
a certificate to that effect issued. 

Art. V.—The registration certificate shall bear 
the signatures of the Minister of State for Agricul- 
ture and Commerce and of the Director of the 
Patents Bureau, and should be handed to the ap- 
plicant with the detailed statement and specimen 
of the trade mark. 

Art. VI.—The term of exclusive use of any trade 
matk shall be 20 years, computed from the date of 
registration. 

Art. VIL.—The exclusive use of a trade mark 
shall be limited to merchandise specified by the 
applicant in accordance with the classification of 
merchandise as fixed by the Minister of State for 
Agriculture and Commerce. 

Art. VIL[T.—When more two or more persons ap- 
ply for registration of the same or a similar trade 
mark for similar merchandise, registration will be 
granted according to priority in date of applica- 
tion; otherwise registration will not be granted. 

Note.—When one applicant withdraws his application 
the foregoing provision will not apply. 

Art. [X.—When a person who has secured or is 
about to secure registration of a trade mark dies, 
his rights shall devolve upon his heir. 

Act. X.—Fven though a trade mark has been 
registered, should it be found to fall under the pro- 
visions of Art. I]. or to have been registered in 
contravention of Art. VILE. such registration shall 
be declared null and void. 

Art. XI.—In matters relating to the examina- 
tion of, and judgment and arbitration on, trade 
marks, the Patents Regulations shall apply. 

Art. XI.—The rights pertaining to a trade 
mark may be sold or transferred or made property 
in common only in the event of the owner of a re- 
gistered trade mark selling or transferring his 
business, or admitting another into partnership, 
In such a case application should be made to the 


Patents Bureau to have such contract registered,| TOK VO CITF WN BROV EN BENT THE 


and no contract that is not so registered shall be 
valid as reyards a third person, 

Art. XII].—Trade marks even which have 
already been registered shall become invalid under 
the following circumstances :— 

1. When without proper reason a trade mark 
is not put into use within 6 months from 
the date of registration. 

2. When without proper reason the nse of atrade 

mack has been suspended for one year. 

3. When the particular business using a trade 
mark has been relinquished. 

4. When fraud has been discovered with re- 
gard to the muimber of places of produc- 
tion or quality of the merchandise to 
which a trade mark is applied. 

5. When a disfigured or defaced trade mark 
has been used. : 

Art. XIV.—Any owner of a trade mark who 
desires to renew registration of his trade mark 
after the expiration of the term for which registra- 
tion was originally granted, may apply for such re- 
newal of his certificate. 

Art. XV.—Application, stating particulars, may 
be made for renewal of any certificate which has 
been defaced or lost. 

Art. XVI.—Any owner of a registered trade 
mark who discovers that his detailed statements 
or specimens were imperfect, may apply for revi- 
sion of his certificate by submitting revised state- 
ments and specimens with a view to securing the 
validity of his trade mark. 

Notge.—This will not apply in any case where essential 
alterations in a trade mark are involved. 

Art. XVII.—The following fees shall be~ paid 
for applications or demands in connection with 
trade marks :— 

1. For registration of a trade mark—r yen 
for each trade mark, as applicable to one 
variety of merchandise. 

2. For registration of sale, transfer, &c., of a 
trade mark—1 yeu for each trade mark as 
applicable to one variety of merchandise. 

3. For renewal of registration certificate— 
1 yen for each certificate. 

4. For revision of registration certificate— 
2 yen for each trade mark as applicable 
to one variety of merchandise. 

5. For arbitration—7 yen for each case. 

Art. XVIIL—On the issue of a certificate of 
registration of a trade mark, or of a revised certi- 
ficate, or a renewed certificate, a registration fee 
of 10 yen should be paid for each variety of mer- 
chandise to which the trade mark applies. 

At. XTX.—Official trade matk reports will be 
printed from time to time by the Patents Bureau, 
and provided for the inspection of the public. Such 
reports may also be purchased ata reasonable price. 

Art. XX.—Copies of documents in connection 
with registered trade marks may be obtained from 
the Patents Bureau on payment of a reasonable fee. 

Art. XXI.—Any one who infringes the rights 
of exclusive use of a registered trade mark will 
be held responsible for the indemnification of the 
owner of such trade mark, 

Art. XXI[.—Three years will be the full term 
for indemnification for loss as above. 

Art. XXIIL—Any one who applies a trade 
mark similar to that of another to the same or 
similar merchandise in the full knowledge of that 
fact, and sells such merchandise, or who with such 
knowledge sells such merchandise on behalf of 
another, shall be liable to major confinement for 
a period not exceeding 6 months and not less than 
15 days, or toa fine not exceeding 100 yen and not 
less than 10 yen. 

Any one who obtains a registration certificate 
by fraudulent means, or affixes the word ‘re- 
gistered” to any trade mark which has not been 
registered, or who with full knowledge of the fact 
sells on behalf of another merchandise bearing 
such false or fraudulent trade marks, shall be liable 
to the same punishment as above. 

Art. XXIV.—In any of the foregoing events 
the infringing trade mark shall be effaced, and 
should the mark be inseparable from the goods the 
latter shall be destroyed. 

Art. XX V.—In vestigation into offences caming 
under the provisions of the first clause of Art. 
XXII, shall take place on the complaint of the 
injured party. 

In such case a judge may, on the motion of the 
complainant, order the temporary suspension of 
merchandise connected with the offence. 

Art. XXVIL—The provisions of the Criminal 
Code as to the concurrence of several offences will 
not applv to contraventions of these regulations. 

Art. XXVII.—Detailed rules for the carrying 
out of these regulations shall be specially prepared 
hy the Minister of State for Agricultural and 
Commerce. 

Art. XXVIII.—These regulations will be put in 
force on Ist February, 1889. 


“SAKE” IMPORT DUTY. 
_——_o—____— 


We hereby give our sanction to the present or- 
dinance relating to the Sake Import Regulations, 
based on the Tokyo Improvement Regulations, and 
order the same to be duly promulgated. 


(His Imperial Majesty’s Sign Manual.) 
(Privy Seal.) 
Dated December roth, 1888. 
(Countersigned) 


Count Kuropa Kiyoraka, 
Minister President of State. 


Count MatsuKata MasayYosal, 
Minister of State for Home Affairs. 


Count MarsukaTa Masayosutl, 
Minister of State for Finance. 


ImpeRIAL Orpinance No. LXXXVIIL. 


REGULATIONS FOR THE IMPORT OF “‘SAKE”’ INTO 
Toxyo. 

Art. L—All persons engaging in the import of 
sake*into Tokyo, from any place outside the city 
limits, must obtain a license for so doing. 

Art. [1.—Without having obtained such license 
no person can on any pretence whatsoever import 
sake into the city. 

Act. IIf.—Any person who, without having 
obtained such license, imports sake into Tokyo, shall 
have the sake and the vessels containing it con- 
fiscated, and should any of the sake be already 
consumed or sold, the value of the same shall be 
exacted from him. 


Art. 1V.—Any sake importer who evades pay- 
ment of the duty specified in provision 4, Art. IIT. 
of the Tokyo Improvement Regulations, shall be 
liable to a fine equivalent to three times the duty, 
or to a corresponding punishment. 

Art. V.—Any article or money confiscated under 
the present regulations will be appropriated to- 
wards the expense of the ‘Tokyo City Improve- 
ments, 

Art. VI.—Application may be made for re- 
funding of the duty should sake on which duty has 
been paid be re-exported, and the method of such 
refunding shall be decided by the Tokyo Urban 
Assembly in accordance with the Fu and Kex As- 
sembly Regulations. 

Art. VIL.—The Governor of Tokyo slrall be 
held responsible for the carrying out of these re- 
gulations. ; 

Art. VITT.—These regulations will come into 
force on January Ist, 1889. 


REGULATIONS 
FOR FRONTIER RELATIONS AND TRADF ON THE 
‘TOUMEN-TSIAN: DETERMINED BY RUSSIA AND 
Korea aT SOUL, ON THE 8TH oF AuGuSsT, 1888. 
———_—»___—. 


For the purpose of strengthening the mutual 
friendship between Russia and Korea, and develop- 
ing commercial intercourse on their common fron- 
tier, the following Regulations have been agreed 
upon and concluded between the Russian Charpé 
d’ Affairs, Kar] Waeber, on the one hand, and the 
President of the Korean Foreign Office, Jo-nian- 
Sik, on the other :— ‘ 


Sxction I. 


Art. 1.—In addition to the ports open to Russian 
trade, namely, Chemulpo, Gensan, Fusan, and the 
towns of Séul and Yan-hwa-tsin (or another place 
in its neighbourhood) trade may be carried on at 
the town of Keng-hong also. 


Notgz.—Ia the event of Sdul being closed to foreign trade, the 
privilege of trading there shall cease for Russian subjects also, 


Art. 2.—The Russian Government shall ap- 
point a Consul or Vice-Consul to reside at Keng- 
hong: such Consul or Vice-Consul to exercise his 
functions only on recognition of his official quality 
by the King of Korea or the Korean Government. 
In the interval before the said Consul or Vice- 
Consul’s assumption of duty, the Frontier Com- 
missioner of the Eastern Coast Department, or 
any official discharging his functions, may, on due 
recognition by the Korean Government, act in 
the place of Consul or Vice-Consul. 

Art. 3.—Offcers sent by Russia to discharge 
Consular duties at Keng-hong, shall, in their 
intercourse with Korean local officials and in 
their official correspondence, be treated with the 
same ceremony and enjoy all the same privileges 
as the Consuls of other Powers stationed at places 
in Korea open to foreign trade. 

Art. 4.—The Diplomatic Representative of Rus- 
sia, his suite, the Russian Consular and Vice-Con- 
sular Officials, and the Russian Frontier Officials, 
shall enjoy the privilege of free travel in the King- 
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dom of Korea. In order that due protection may be 
afforded by the Korean Local Authorities to such 
officials when so travelling, they shall be furnished 
with passports for travel, and with escorts. Letters 
which officials while so travelling may desire to send 
shall be taken charge of by the Local Authorities. 
In the case of letters on subjects of special im- 
portance, they may be sent by the hand of a 
Russian official or of a native of some other coun- 
try, and they shall be subject to no obstruction 
whatsoever en route. 


Section II. 


Art. 1.—Russian subjects shall be at liberty to 
lease or purchase land for unlimited or limited 
periods at Keng-hong, torent, buy or build houses 
and toconstruct godowns. At such places Russian 
officials and subjects shall be free to practise their 
own religious rites. In selecting sites for the 
residence of Russian subjects, or determining*the 
taxes to be imposed on land leased in perpetuity, 
the Korean officials must confer personally with 
the Russian officials. In matters relating to the 
establishment of Russian municipal offices, Cham- 
bers of Commerce, or the choice of sites for con- 
structing burial places, the rules in force in other 
Foreign Settlements shall be followed. Further, 
the Korean officials shall arrange a space* of land 
within five Zé of Keng-hong which shall serve as a 
pasturage for animals used by Russian subjects 
for purposes of draught or food, and in selecting 
this place and determining all matters relating to 
it, the Russian and Korean Local Authorities shall 
act in concert. In the event of animals thus pas- 
tured being exported for purposes of trade, they 
shall be subject to a proper duty; but animals 
employed by Russian subjects for purposes of 
draught shall not be liable to any impost. It shall 
also be lawful for Russian subjects to lease or buy 
land for a limited period or in perpetuity, or to rent 
or buy houses at any place within ten Korean /i of 
Keng-hong. The taxes upon such houses or lands 
shall be in conformity with Korean regulations. 

Art, 2.—Russian subjects shall be at liberty to 
go wherever they please without passports within a 
distance of 100 Korean Ji from Keng-hong, or within 
such limits as shall hereafter be fixed by the offi- 
cials of both Powers. It shall further be lawful for 
Russian subjects provided with passports to travel 
anywhere in the interior of Korea for purposes of 
pleasure or trade, to buy local products and to 
transport commodities thither for sale; provided 
that books interdicted by the Korean Government 
shall not be thus dealt in. Passports for travel 
shall be prepared by Russian officials, and stamped 
or countersigned by the Korean Local Officials. 
The passports must be produced on demand for 
examination, and after their due inspection the 
journey may be continued. ‘Travellers provided 
with passports shall be at liberty to hire vehicles, 
boats, or coolies for the transportation of commodi- 
ties or baggage. Should any Russian subject 
transgress the limits fixed in his passport, or travel 
without one, or commit unlawful acts in the in- 
terior, he may be sent, even bound, to the nearest 
Russian Consulate for punishment. Persons thus 
transgressing the limits fixed by their passports or 
travelling without passports shall be liable either 
to fine (mot exceeding 100 Mexican dollars) or 
imprisonment (not exceeding one month) according 
to the circumstances of their offence. 

Art. 3.—Korean subjects shall be similarly at 
liberty to travel in the interior of Russia for pur- 
poses of pleasure or trade; to import for sale any 

articles not forbidden by Russian regulations and 
to buy local products. Koreans thus travelling 
shall be provided with passports from Korean 
officials, which they must hand to the Russian 
officials at the Russian frontier for the latter’s seal 
or countersignature. These passports must also 
he produced, if required, for the inspection of the 
Russian officials at any place through which the 
bearer passes, and the journey may be resumed’ 
after suchinspection. It shall belawful for bearers 
of passports to hire vehicles, boats or coolies for 
the transport of commodities or baggage. 

Art. 4.—Should a Korean subject attempt to 
cross the Russian frontier without a passport and 
the Russian officials discover it, they shall arrest 
him and send him back beyond the frontier. 
Should a Russian subject attempt to cross the 
frontier without a passport, the Korean officials 
will treat him similarly. 

Art. 5.—Shonld Russians residing in Korea 
or Koreans residing in Russia desire to return 
to their respective countries, the Authorities of 
their countries shall grant them passports for the 
purpose, provided that no objection exists in con- 

nection with the person concerned. 
Section III. 


Art. 1.—Russian subjects at Keng-hong shall, 
as a matter of course, be at liberty to trade in all 


articles other than those forbidden by these Regula- 
tions, and shall be at liberty to import into or expo 
from Keng-hong the products of Kussia, Korea, or 
other countries, In such transactions money may 
he used as a medium of exchange, or the process of 
barter may be employed, and no impediments 
whatsoever shall be interposed by Korean officials. 
Russian subjects shall also be permitted by the 
Korean Government to erect all sorts of factories 
and carry on business there. 

Art. 2.--When goods arrive at the Custom 
House the Russian merchants shall inform the 
Customs Officials and shall send them a list of the 
goods, showing clearly the name of the merchant, 
the nature of the goods, the marks on them, their 
number, and their price. 

Act. 3.—In inspecting such articles, it shall not 
be lawful for the Customs officials either to injure 
or to detain them, and when the inspection is con- 
cluded, the Customs officials must have the articles 
re-packed as they were originally. 

Art. 4.—The duty upon all goods arriving at the 
Custom Hiouse shall be paid within five days 
from the time of their arrival, and on receipt of a 
certificate from the Customs the goods may be 
passed through. ; 

Art. 5,—Goods of all kinds upon which Customs 
dues have been paid, may be transpoited to any 
part of the interior without further levy of local 
dues or charges whatsoever. And when products 
are exported from the interior, they shall not be 
subject to any dues or charges whatsoever after 
they have paid export duty at the place of pro- 
duction or elsewhere. 

Art. 6.—In the case of goods imported to Keng- 
hong from Russia or other countries, upon which 
their owners or consignees have paid duty, and 
which it is desired to re-export, provided that such 
re-export take place within a space of thirteen 
months from the day of import and that the goods 
be in their original state, the owners or consignees 
shall be entitled to receive a certificate of the duty 
paid, which certificate may either be exchanged 
for silver at the Customs, or may be used in pay- 
ment of duty at other ports in Korea. 

Art. 7.—When Korean products purchased at 
Korean open ports or in the interior, upon which 
duty has been paid for importation into Russia by 
land across the frontier, are re-sold into Korea, 
without being taken out of that country ; or when 
merchandise is lost in transport and clear proof of 
the loss is furnished, the duty shall be refunded by 
the Custom House concerned. 


Section IV. 


Art. 1.—-It shall be competent for Korean 
officials to compile and enforce the necessary rules 
for the prevention of smuggling and seciet sales 
of merchandise. 

Ait. 2.—Any Russian subject importing or at- 
tempting to import goods secretly by indirect 
routes without passing the Customs shall, in addi- 
tion to the confiscation of such goods, be fined 
double their value. The goods thus seized 
shall be retained by the Korean officials and 
the would-be smuggler shall be arrested and sent 
at once to the nearest Russian Court. The 
detained goods shall be disposed of after the 
judgment of the court has been delivered. 

Art. 3.—It shall be unlawful for Russian sub- 
jects to conceal the goods of Korean subjects or 
connive with the latter for thelr import into treaty 
ports. Persons violating this rule shall be liable 
to the same punishment as smugglers. 

Art. Gears Russian trader, after having re- 
ported the re-export of goods brought from 
Russia or other countries, and after. having 
received the certificate referred to in Art. 6 of 
Section III., secretly sells a part or the whole of 
such goods within Korea, he shall be punished as 
a contraband trader to the extent of the goods 
disposed of. 

Art. 5.—In case merchants should desire to 
purchase confiscated goods, they shall pay the 
price decided by the Korean officials. 


Section V.- 


Art, 1.—Import duty shall not be charged upon 
poultry, ducks and geese suchas are used by travel- 
lers for food, agricultural implements, all precious 
metals (gold-dust excepted), gold and silver coin, 
instruments and books connected with chemistry, 
natural philosophy, astronomy, arithmetic, and 
medical arts, maps, pamphlets, printing type, all 
kinds of models, samples in limited quantities, 
fruits, greens, trees, flowers, fishes, pumps, bags 
for packing, rope and lines. 

Art. 2.—It shall not be lawful to import 
prohibited goods, namely opium, ordnance or 
cannon, shot and ‘shell, bronze helmets, gun- 
cotton and other explosives (as dynamite). In 
the event of this provision being violated, the 


subjects in Korea shall be permitted, but only 
when travelling, to carry one rifle and one pistol 
for the protection of their persons. The fact that 
they carry such weapons shall, however, be re- 
corded on their passports ) 

Art. 3.—With the exception of the duty-free 
goods and prohibited goods enumerated above, all 
goods imported into and expoited from Korea 
overland shall pay a duty of five per cent. ad 
valorem. But goods imported into and exported 
from Korean open ports by Russian subjects, be- 
ing subject to the rates provided in the sea-trade 
Treaty, do not conte under the provisions of these 
Regulations, 

Art. 4.—In deciding the taxable value of goods 
imported overland into Korea, the market rates 
ruling at Viadiwostock shall be taken as the basis, 
and to these the cost of transport and insurance 
shall be added. In the case of goods exported 
from Korea, their value in the Korean market 
shall be taken. Should owners of dutiable goods 
be dissatisfied with the values put on them, dis- 
putes shall be avoided by conforming with the 
tules in practice at the open ports. Should goods 
be injured en route to Keng-hong, and their value 
thus reduced, due examination will be made and 
the duty reduced accordingly. 

Art. 5.—All duties shall be payable in silver 
coins, but Korean copper coins may be used for 
the purpose at their then market value. 

Art. 6.—The ad valorem duty upon goods im- 
ported into Korea may be changed hereafter into 
a specific duty on agreement by the duly consti- 
tuted Authorities of both countries, should such a 
course seem calculated to promote the develop- 
ment of trade. 

Art. 7.—All documents, reports, and notices 
addressed to the Custom House at Keng-hong by 
Russian merchants may be written in Russian 
only, or accompanied by a Korean translation. 


Section VI. 


Art. 1.—Russian subjects and their property in 
Korea shall be exclusively under the jurisdiction of 
Consuls or Vice-Consuls or other officials sent from 
Russia. All suits brought by one Russian against 
another, or by the subject of another Power 
against a Russian, shall be decided by Russian 
officials, and Korean officials shall have nothing 
whatever to do with them. 

Art. 2.—All actions brought against Russians re- 
siding in Korea by Korean officials or subjects, 
shall be tried and determined in Russian Courts 
according to Russian law. 

Art. 3.—All action brought against Koreans by 
Russian officials or subjects residing in Korea shall 
be tried and determined by Korean officials ac- 
cording to Korean law. 

Art. 4.—Russian subjects residing in Korea 
who are guilty of any crime or offence against 
the law shall be tried and punished by Russian 
officials according to Russian law. 

Ait. 5=-Any Korean subject who commits an 
offence or crime against a ReBsian subject will be 
tried and punished by Korean officials according 
to Korean law. 

Art.6.—All fines or confiscations to which 
Russian subjects become liable in consequence 
of the violation of any article of these Regulations, 
shall be determined and collected by Russian 
officials, but the amount of such fines or con- 
fiscations shall be handed over to the Korean 
Government. 

Art. 7—When Korean officials, deeming that 
a breach of these Regulations has been committed, 
seize goods the property of Russian subjects, they 
shall place their seal on such goods after examina- 
tion in the presence of Russian officials, and 
retain possession of them temporarily until the 
decision of the Russian officials is announced. 
Should it he decided that the owner of the goods 
is blameless, they shall be transmitted, still sealed, 
to the Russian Consul for restoration to the owner. 
But if the owner so desires, goods thus placed 
under seal may be converted into silver, which 
shall remain in the hands of the Korean officials 
until a decision is given by the Russian authorities. 

Art. 8—In suits between subjects of the two 
countries in Korea, if the case ts tried before a 
Russian tribunal, the Korean Government will 
send officials to be present; and if the case be 
tried before a Korean tribunal the Russian Go- 
vernment will likewise send officials; and it shall 
be competent for such officials to summon wit- 
nesses or to enter into explanations of the matter 
in dispute. 

Art. 9.—Should any Korean subject who has 
broken the laws of his country and been accused 
of such violation, secrete himself in a shop, go- 
down, lodging, or ship belonging to a Russian sub- 
ject, the Korean Local Authorities shall represent 
the matter to the Russian Consul, who will cause 
goods will be confiscated. Further, the import] the offender to be arrested and handed over to the 
of spirits into Russia and the export of red] Local Authorities. And without the permission of 
ginseng from Korea are prohibited. (Russian the Consul or the consent of the Russian concerned, 


* The dimensions are given bat we fail to comprehend them, 
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have been held in the British and American Con- 
sular Prisons on Sunday afternoons, and dis- 
charged prisoners furnished, when necessary, with 
a suit of clothes. We have been enabled from 
time to time to afford temporary relief to distressed 
seamen by providing them with food, clothing, &c. 
The usual Christmas dinner and Cliistmas ‘Tree 
was provided at the Mission for the sailors in port, 
and passed off very successfully. Again this year 
we have been enabled to add materially to the 
comfort of the men when on leave from their 
ships by providing meals and beds for them on 
the premises, thus saving many from the snares 
and temptations which abound for them on shore. 
This, as can be imagined, adds considerably to 
the strain upon strength already somewhat over- 
taxed, and therefore we cannot consider it a fixed 
part of the work, Mrs. Austen is nol so strong 
as she was, but she will gladly make every effort 
lo continue it as long as she possibly can. With 
great economy, this department has been nearly 
self-supporting, and none of the Mission funds are 
ever appropriated for it. The following extract 
froma small paper (dated October 28th, 1888), 
which is brought out weekly by the sailors on one 
of the men-of-war, will show what they think of all 
that is done here. [t was written by a ‘man who 
was then avowedly a sceptic, but who, we are 
now thankful to say, is a trophy of the wonderful 
grace and power of God, and is as bold on the 
Lord’s side as he was formerly against Him :— At 
this time when so many of our shipmates are going 
ashore, it may not be out of place to give a short 
account of the Seamen’s Mission at this place. 
‘Let'us go to the Mission,’ said a shipmate to 
me, as we landed at the Hatoba. The name of 
the place rather frightened me. Visions of gloomy 
meetings passed through my mind, and the com- 
pany of long faces, pressing invitations to prayer 
meetings, &c., and I declined. But my friend ul- 
timately succeeded in drawing me (as I thought 
at the time to this modern inquisition). But I 
may state at this point that during the two days 
I passed there, I was not questioned in the least 
as to my religion, nor was I pressed to attend the 
services. Every opportunity is, however, offered to 
those who wish voluntarily to attend these meetings, 
and bright and pleasant they are. Mrs. Austen, the 
wife of the missionary who assists at the harmo- 
nium, has a beautiful voice, and it is quite a plea- 
sure to hear her sing. Nor did there seem to be 
so much of the hypocrisy and gloom that is so 
often observable at these sort of places. As we 
entered the Mission a Gospel Service was being 
closed, and immediately afterwards ‘tea’ was 
announced. We then retired to the dining-room 
and took our seats. It would be impossible for 
me to name the dishes, either at tea, or at dinner 
the next day. ‘There were stewed apples dashed 
with custard, little pancakes (frivolously chiris- 
tened chafing mats by one of our shipmates), buns, 
etc. There was also something in cups with soap- 
suds on top, about which [ was rather doubtful, 
but, seeing others tackle it, [ tried it and found it, 
like every other article of diet I had there, really 
excellent. After a pleasant evening spent in the 
Reading-room where there are books, games, the 
local daily papers, etc., and a fair bagatelle board, 
we retired to bed. On entering the bed- 
room, I was aggreably surprised to find it a 
spacious apaitment with about twenty dbeanti- 
fully clean beds. [ do not hesitate to say they 
are the cleanest and most comfortable I have 
seen either in England, or elsewhere. If all 
the beds are occupied you can have a ‘shake- 
down,’ which is equal at any rate to the beds I 
have met with in beershops. Providing for sea- 
men is always an unthankful job, and their growl- 
ing is almost proverbial, but on the whole Mr. 
Austen and his amiable wife succeed admirably in 
their management of this excellent institution,”’ 
During the year we have received numerous letters 
from officers and seamen full of grateful expressions 
testifying to the happy hours spent with us, and to 
spiritual blessings received both at the meetings 
and at our informal Bible talks. At the latter 
they have frequently assembled in numbers vary- 
ing from thirty to fifty, uniting in’ them from real 
love to the Word. This has given us much en- 
couragement, but we find it difficult to give even 
extracts here as the lettets are of sucha personal 
character. The statistics of the year’s work are as 
follows :--Services held on merchant vessels 40, on 
men-of-war 26, in Hospitals 30, in Prisons 79, at the 
Mission-rooms 222, Bible Classes held in our re- 
sidence 40, Social Meetings 13, Magic Lantern 
entertainments 5, Attendance at the Services held 
afloat 4,094, at the various meetings held on shore 
5.142, Visits of Seamen to the Reading room 
7,071. [Note.-—One man may make several visits 
but only one is recorded the same day.] Visits to 
Merchant Vessels 238, Men-of. war 114, Hospitals 
132, Prisons 97, Bags of reading given 240, Holy 
Scriptures, and Books of Common Prayer sold or 


it shall be illegal for the Korean Local Authorities 
to enter such shop, godown, lodging or ship for the 
purpose of searching for and arresting a fugitive. 
Art. 10.—Russian subjects against whom com- 
plaints have been lodged, or who have violated the 
laws, or who have deserted from men-of-war or 
merchant ships, shall, at the instance of the Rus- 
sian Consul, be arrested by the Korean officials 
and handed over at once. For the rest, the provi- 
sions of Art. 9 of this section shall be observed. 


Section VII. 

Art. 1.—The navigation of the Toumertsian 
shall be free to vessels of both countries. The 
control of such vessels and police regulations bear- 
ing on them shall be determined by the officials of 
both countries according to mutual convenience. 


Section VIII. 

Art. 1.—The original text of these Trade Regu- 
lations has been minutely drawn up in the 
languages of Korea and Russia so as to avoid all 
conflict of meaning. In the event of any such 
conflict, however, or difficulty of interpretation, 
the Russian text shall be taken as final. 

Art. 2.—All official communications from Rus- 
sian officials to Korean will be written in’ the 
Russian Janguage and accompanied, for the present, 
by a translation into Chinese or Korean, 


Srction IX. 

Art. 1.—These Trade Regulations shall come 
into force from the date of their signature, and re- 
main five years in operation. At the expiration 
of that time a revision may be demanded by either 
the Korean or the Russian Government, provided 
that six months’ notice be given. Failing such 
demand, the Regulations shall continue in force 
five years longer. 

Signed, sealed, and delivered at Séul on the 17th 
day of the seventh month of the 4g7th year of the 
Korean calendar, corresponding with the 8th day 
of the 8th month of the 1888th year of the Russian 
calendar, 

(Signed) K. Waerser, 
Russian Chargé d’Affaires in Korea. 
(Signed) Jo-nran Sik, 
President of the Korean Foreign 
Office. 


THE SEAMEN’S MISSION. 
pe 
Yokohama, January tst, 1889. 
Commander W. Dawson R.N., 

Secretary, The Mission to Seamen Society, 

2 Buckingham Strect, Strand, London, W.C. 

Dear Sir,—Another year in the history of the 
Mission to Seamen at this port has passed away, 
and a retrospect of the work that has been daily 
performed without intermission during the year, 
encourages us to hope that our efforts have been 
appreciated and have proved beneficial to those 
on whose behalf they have been made. ‘There has 
been a larger attendance of seamen at the various 
services we have held both on shure and afluat 
than in any previous year. As will be scen.by a 
reference to the table of statistics given below, 
between nine and ten thousand seamen and 
officers have atlended the meetings we have held 
on merchant vessels and men-of-war, in Hospitals, 
and at the Mission Rooms, at mostof which the 
Gospel has been preached iu its simplicity, and we 
are thankful to have evidence that ithas proved 
to be in not a few cases, the power of God unto 
salvation to him that believeth, Many deeply 
interesting Bethel services have been hed on Sun- 
day evenings when the officers and crews of several 
ships have assembled on the ship flying the Mission 
flay, much trouble being taken by the captain and 
officers of the ship selected to provide seats, cover- 
ing them with flags, &c. ‘Twenty-six services 
have also been held on American and British men- 
of-war. Ateipght of these there were upwards of 
three hundred officers and men present on each 
occasion, Wehave also had a number of social 
meetings. Atone of these held last February the 
Bishop of the Diocese, the British Consul, many 
leading residents, and upwards of two hundred 
officers and seamen were present. At another 
held in June, Vice-Admiral Sir Nowell Salmon, 
V.C. and staff, Rear-Admiral Ralph Chandler, 
Mrs. Chandler, and daughter, several naval chap- 
Jains, and other officers, and many residents and 
seamen were present. Ars. Austen has spent many 
afternoons, playing, singing and reading, to the 
patients inthe American and British naval hospitals, 
at other times taking small bouquets of flowers and 
scripture text cards to each patient, to help to en- 
liven the sick wards: and indeed much of the 
brightness, and humanly speaking, prosperity of the 
meetings has becn due to the Gospel hymns she 
has sung at them, accompanied by the baby organ 
which we carry about with us. Regular services 


given 36, Letters received and sent 52, Meals 

supplied at cost price 2,063, Beds let 1,663, Mis- 

sion Helpers Enrolled 3, Mission Associates 3. 
(Signed) W. T. Austen, Seamen’s Missionary. 


Financiat Stargment or Seamen’s Mission ror 1888. 


To Balance from 1887 .,......scccccssccccssecsssseseseserers 15.61 
Donation account,— 
Received from ships’ officers and crews ....... 12§.60 
Received residents Yokohama and Tokyo... 25.00 
Received Sailor’s Friend, England ....... veces 93010 
Received Mrs, Banfield, New York, U.S. ... 33.54 
Received friends in England per Miss A. E. 
Weston..........cc0c00e SeceuaeSeiese Sicuends aarigee seceee 318.99 $32.83 
Subscription account,— -— 
Received of residents and business firms, 
Yokohama ae $95.00 


Received of residen's, Tokyo ..... 


96.00 671.00 


Pa $1,319.44 

By Rent account paid Jardine, Matheson & Co.. $600.00 

By Fuel & Light account, paid for Gas and Coal 98.82 
By Magazine and Newspaper account paid for 

Ta months 2... ee Tshidaan vevsabseacdeanacont » 118.64 

By Sundry Expenses account, paid for Sundries.. 46.17 

Ditto for Matting Reading Room...... 12.50 

Ditto for Social Entertainment ..... 43-64 

Ditto for Yokohama Water Works 18.00 

By Postage and Stationery account paid for ...... 16.17 
By Printing account, paid for Pamphlet and Cir- 

GUAT, CC Cos cise screen sas aseteciasheesdecusiengecashaeasass' en 

By Insurance account, paid Sun Fire Office .. 12.50 

Collecting subscriptions..............0008 1,30 

Repairs to furniture account 20.27 

New furniture ............. eee Audaeaeiioave seeeee 69.45 

Wages account, paid Reading-room attendant 85.85 

Balance forward to 1889....... adeedeves sevseseecsesosees — 3Q018 


$1,219.. 
0.2 9-44 


Yokohama, December 31st, 1888, E. & 


W. T. Austzy, 
Hon, Sec. & ‘Treasurer. 
This account has been examined and compared with the books 
and vouchers and found to be correct. A. O. Gay. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
————_o —_—_ — 
AN ACKNOWLEDGEMENT. 


To THe EpIvor OF THE ‘JAPAN Matt.” 

S1r,—Will you kindly allow me a little space 
in your columns, to tender my grateful acknow- 
ledgements to the undermentioned friends who 
have again this year assisted me to provide a free 
Christmas dinner and Christmas tree, for about 
forty seamen from the ships in harbour. Parcels of 
cake, fruit, etc., were also made up and given to 
the crews of several merchant ships who could 
not obtain leave to attend the dinner. A small 
gift was also handed to each patient in the British 
and American Hospitals:—Mrs, Anglin, Mrs. 
Allen, Mrs. Averill, Mrs. Cameron, Miss Camp- 
bell, Mrs. Dodds, Iviend, Mrs. Greathouse, Mrs. 
Heaine, Mrs. Irwine, Mrs. James, Mrs. Kilby, 
Miss Leach, Mrs. Le Prevost, Mrs. Mollison, 
Mrs. Merriman, Mrs. Rickett, Mrs. Vincent, and 
two friends, Mrs. Whitney, Mrs. W. B. Walter, 
Mrs. Young, Langfeldt and Mayers, Lane, Craw- 
ford & Co., and Peyre Fiéres. 


Yours, &c., 
December 31st, 1888. 


L. A. AUSTEN. 


LETTER FROM LONDON. 


OO 
(From our SpeciaL CoRRESPONDENT.) 


London, November 2ist. 


Sir John Pope Hennessy’s case against Zhe 
Times was quietly settled when it did come on at 
last, and he is the winner. Your readers may 
perhaps remember—more probably, however, they 
do not,—the manner in which the libel arose. 
Mr. Clifford Lloyd, then Lieutenant-Governor of 
Mautitius, declared in the Legislative Council that 
one of his speeches had been ‘‘couked ’—sug- 
gesting that this had been done by the Governor. 
Acorrespondent of he 7imes in Mauritius, who was 
hostile to the Governor, trusting to this statement 
of Mr. Lloyd’s, repeated it in a letter to that 
journal. Subsequently it was repeated ina leading 
article, and Loth these statements were the libels 
complained of. Sir John Heunessy came home 
and brought his action which was resisted by Zhe 
Times ; a good deal of fencing took place over the 
pleadings, appeals, cross-appeals, and the like, 
in’ which the plaintiff was generally defeated, 
and finally came the trial. ‘The main object of 
these preliminary contests was to force Zhe Zimes 
to reveal the name of their correspondent; he was 
well-known to the Governor, and the object in 
view was to cast discredit upon him. But the 
Courts refused to do this inasmuch as The 7imes 
took the full responsibility of the letter. But I 
may say now that although the correspondent was 
fully justified in making the statement he did, 
because he merely repeated Mr. Cliford Lloyd’s 
public declaration, and although it is understood 
that he was well recommended from Mauritius to 
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the authorities in Printing House Square, there 
can be no doubt that he was a man of bad charac- 
ter. He had been found guilty of forgery at the Old 
Bailey years ago and sentenced to a long term of 
penal servitude. Since the present trouble arose 
he has fled from Mauritius. Prior to’ the trial the 
documents sent home to the Colonial Office by the 
Governor as the reports of the speeches on the 
occasion in question, were revealed under an order 
of the Court, and it was then found that Mr. 
Lloyd’s original statement, out of which the whole 
trouble arose, was quite unfounded. ‘The reports 
had not been edited or tampered with, and under 
these circumstances there was only one course to 
pursue. With this preface your readers will be in 
a position to understand the following report, 
which I extract from Zhe Times of the 17th inst :— 
HENNESSY V. WRIGHT. 


This was the action by Sir John Pope Hennessy, Governor of 
Mauritius, against the publisher of The Times for alleged libels 
upon him. The alleged libels were contained in a letter from a 
correspondent in Mauritius, which, it was complained by the 
plainti® imputed to him that he had “edited” the reports of 
speeches in Council which he sent home to the Secretary of State, 
and an article thereon in The Times of the asth of August, 1886, 
the innuendoes a aa thathe had done so unfairly and im- 
properly. The defendant had pleaded in substance that the 
etter was a report of whut had been said in Council and that the 
article was a fair comment thereon. There had been a commis- 
sion to take evidence in Mauritius, and upon the evidence so 
taken as to what had acraalty. occurred counsel on both sides 
had come to the conclusion that the action might be properly 
settled, as it accordingly was. 

Sit H. James (with Mr. Lumley Smith, Q.C., and Mr. William 
Graham) pppesres for the defendant, and on the case being 
called said he proposed to take a course which would relieve the 
Court of the trial of the cause. Acting under the advice of him- 
self and his learned friends, the defendant desired, through his 
counsel, to make a statement which would dispense with the 
necessity for any trial of the case, The action, he said, was 
brought by Sir John Pope Hennessy (who for some years had 
been, and now was, Governor of “Mauritius) against the re- 

istered representative of The Times, complaining that in the 

ssues of the asth of Angust, 1886, and December a9, 1886, state- 
ments had appeared which reflected upon him. It might be 
stated shortly that these statesments referred to roceedings 
which had occurred in the Legislative Council of Mauritius in 

May, 1886. There had been an account given of these proceed- 

ings by the representative of The Times there—a gentleman of 

whom the proprietors knew nothing which should prevent them 
from placing confidence in him—in which he stated that the 

Governor, in sending home the transcripts of the shorthand 

writer’s notes of the debates in Council which had occurred in 

April and May, 1886, had perused and ‘“‘edited’’ those tran- 

scripts, so that the speakers had had no opportunity of seeing 

the reports of their speeches before the reports were sent home. 

The other statements were not altogether such as Sir John Hen- 

nessy probably would complain of, but there was this specific 
_ statement of which he did complain, and which, ina leading 

article of the asth of August, appeared to be adopted by The 

Times. Now, however, an inquiry had been made into the 

facts, and while it was true that one of the members of Council 

did refer to the fact that the shorthand writer’s report of his 

speech had been seen by him, and did not represent what he had 

really said, which was probably the foundation for the statement 
which had been made, yet, after the inquiry which had taken 
lace, it appeared to those who represented The. Times that Sir 

John Hennessy had not in fact ‘“edited’’ the reports of the 
speeches, and that he made no alteration at all in them, so that 
what the speakers had said was cotrectly represented by the 
transcript of the notes which he had sent home to the Cofonial 
Office. The mistake which had arisen could be clear] 
its origin, and the article in The Times had proceeded upon the 
mistake thus made by their correspondent. nder these circum- 
stances, now that it had thus been ascertained that the state- 
ment was incorrect, t!.ose who advised The Times were desirous 
that it should be stated most fully that a mistake had been com- 
mitted, and of course the error thus acknowledged was retracted ; 
and as it was proper that the plaintiff should be indemnitied for 
the expenses of his action he, on the part of The Times, consented 
to a judgment for the sum of 40s., with the usual consequences 
as to costs. 

Mr. Lockwood, Q.C., who, with Mr. Henn Collins, Q.C., and 
Mr. Cagney, appeared for the plaintiff, Sir John Hennessy (who 
was in Court sitting under them), said that so faras Sir John 
Hennessy was personally concerned he could afford to pass by 
the statements in The Times; but, having regard to the responsible 

sition he occupied as Governor of an important colony, it was 
impossible for him to allow these statements to pass unnoticed, 
and he therefore had brought this action, which had been amply 
justified by the course which had been taken by Sir Henry James 
as counsel for The Times, who, as he understood, entirely withdrew 
all imputations made upon Sir John Hennessy, and conveyed the 
regret of The Times for the unfounded charge which had been 
made against him. On the other hand, Sir John Hennessy had 

not brought this action for the purpose of putting money in his 
pocket, and so was content with the arrangement which had been 
made, and by which he was to be completely indemnified and 
was not to pay his own solicitor anything in respect of the action, 
so that it was more than a mere verdict for 40s. and costs in the 
ordinary way, and he thought it well that this should be stated. 
He and his learned friends who were counsel for John Hennessy 
had considered the position of their client, and thought that in 
accepting that nominal sum and in adopting the arrangement 
which had been stated, he was sufficiently vindicated ; and he 
was content to accept the withdrawal and the expression of regret 
which had been offered, having no desire to put money in his 
pocket, and being satisfied with what had been said in open 
Court. 

Mr, Baron Huddleston then said he should direct judgment to 
be entered for the plaintiff for gos. upon the terms agreed upon. 


It appears to me that the course taken by Sir 
John Hennessy reflects great credit upon his 
moderation, for he might well have insisted on a 
verdict for some substantial amount. But, termi- 
nating as it has done, it leaves a minimum of feel- 
ing behind. Of course although the plaintiff will 
not lose a penny by the case, all his costs being 
paid, he will not, as some foolish papers in London 
assert, be paid by the defendant for the time he 
has spent in London in order to prosecute the 
case. This is another example of his extraordi- 
nary luck, for I am persuaded there were very 
few of his friends who did not think that probably 
there was just a little gentle putting of the style 
straight or something of that sort in the reports 
sent home. 

To be done with Sir John for the present, I may 
add that his successor in Mauritius has been 
nominated. He will be Sir Henry Blake, late 
Governor of Newfoundland, whom the Queens- 


traced to 


extraordinary and unparallelled event rushed on 
my scattered senses—well, there! you could have 
knocked me down with a feather. Forthwith I 
lost my train at Farringdon Street station (where 
the apparition first burst on my dishevelled brain) 
and before the next one came in I was able to 
collect myself, and put on a delusive air of 
sanity. My respected chief (it was thus I mused) 
in that historical gallery! Why, although Tam 
not a constant reader of the Pall Afall Gasette, 
[ .remember the members of two Cabinets 
pourtrayed there; successive Lord Mayors and 
sheriffs, the young Burmese who took so 
many prizes at the Inns of Court; Mrs. Gordon 
Bailie in her native tartan (alas, poor lady! 
five years’ penal servitude was rather hard); 
the Gratid Shereef of Morocco, Pranzini, Sir 
Charles Warren, Lipski, Prado, Mr. Howard 
Vincent, General Booth, Father McFadden, and 
a host of other worthies—all these I, mot qui parle, 
have gazed upon. ‘The new President Harrison 
was the last one I saw in the gallery, with Mrs. 
Harrison, Benjamin Hartison’s law office, Benja- 
min Harrison’s children, Benjamin Harrison’s 
library, Benjamin Harrison’s house in New York 
or Washington, Benjamin Harrison’s cottage in 
the country, Benjamin Harrison’s trow— but, 
stop! I did not see these latter. We must draw 
the line there. The next figure Isee is that of the 
editor of the Fapan Weekly Mail, who discourses 
through three columns to the interviewer on Japa- 
nese art. If ‘Jack the Ripper”’ is ever caught 
we shall see: him added to the President, and the 
editor and the Cabinet Ministers and the rest. But 
if Mr. Norman’s letter be reprinted in the Afatl— 
and I venture respectfully to hope that no false 
modesty should prevent this—readers are entitled 
to the picture which upset me on the platform at 
dirty Farningdon Street, and I hope they may 
gelit. Salaam Sahib! 


landers object to have. This gentleman, after 
having done good work in Ireland as one of Mr. 
Forster’s Resident Magistrates, was sent to the 
Bahamas as Governor, whence he was promoted 
to Newfoundland and then was nominated to 
Queensland. It happens that just lately the Colo- 
nial Government has been asking to be consulted 
privately about their Governors before they are 
appointed, and that Lord Kuntsford replied it 
would not be proper or constitutional. When 
Sir Henry Blake's appointment was made known, 
the Colonial Government said he would not be 
satisfactory—no one quite knows why, except it 
be that his career in Ireland was not to the 
satisfaction of certain Queensland electors. No 
doubt this is very awkward, but the Home Go- 
vernment cannot force a Governor on a Colony 
with representative institutions against its will. 
Queensland apparently thinks—no doubt  cor- 
rectly—that it is entitled to a Governor of emi- 
nence and experience; but all the same a difficult 
constitutional question is said to be raised. As 
far as I can gather, public opinion at home is 
that there is a good deal in the colonial conten- 
tion and that there should be some sort of private 
communication between the Home and Colonial 
Governments in regard to the appointment of 
new Governors. 

Parliament has met and done very little so far, 
except discuss the resignation by Sir Charles 
Warren of the post of Chief Commissioner of the 
Metropolitan Police. Heand Mr. Matthews, the 
Home Secretary, did not quite ‘hit it off,’ and 
Sir Charles tendered his resignation for the third 
time, when it was accepted. Public opinion on 
the subject is divided; party men are glad on the 
one side because it is a sort of blow to the Govern- 
ment, on the other because it was better for party 
purposes Sir Chailes should go than the Home 
Secretary. But there is a good deal of regret that 
a man whose toughness and resolution fitted him 
so well for the place just at this moment should be 
forced to give itup. He did his business in Tra- 
falgar Square excellently well, and smashed up 
that little game with uncommon stubbornness. He 
would stand no nonsense, as the phrase goes, and 
Londoners want a man of that character just now 
at the head of their police. One of the jokes of 
this untoward incident was Mr. Stead’s article on 
Sir Charles’s retirement. It was very magnani- 
mous; the editor would not trample on the foe 
whom he had overthrown; Sir Charles was an 
excellent man, but not as head of the police, &c., 
&c. Now Mr. Stead had as much and as little to 
do with the resignation of Sir Charles Warren as 
Thad. He assailed him virulently for months, 
and the only effect the assaults had was to make 
Sir Chailes better trusted by plain people; when 
he did retire it was not because of Mr. Stead’s 
attacks or those of anyone else, but because 
he and Mr. Matthews could not agree on certain 
points of administration, although they were in the 
most perfect accord in regard to the degree of at- 
tention to be paid to the attacks of one or two 
newspapers. I do not think that Sir Charles's 
resignation has done Mr. Matthews any good. 
The public seems to think him a failure, a weak, 
vacillating person, although he certainly had a 
very different character at the Bar. . There he was 
looked upon as a strong “fighting”? man. But 
now his position seems to be rather shaky. 


The Government has introduced a bill to con- 
tinue Lord Ashbourne’s Act, by which money is 
lent to tenants to buy their holdings. The object 
is, broadly, to create a peasant proprietary, and 
the five millions lent under the old Act appear to 
have been well spent. But for reasons of his own 
Mr. Gladstone chooses to oppose the new Act: it 
will, however, be carried in spite of that. 

Of eastern news there is little. Zhe Times has 
published two telegrams one reporting that the 
Chinese Government has received information of 
the existence of a secret treaty between Russia 
and Korea providing for the latter being placed 
under Russian protection, the other that Italy and 
China have come to an arrangement by which 
Italian missionaries will in future have to be 
provided with passports issued by the Italian and 
not the French authorities. 


Some time ago it was my grateful duty to have 
to report that The Times had devoted a leading 
article to the Fapan Weekly Mail; it is now a 
pleasing duty to add that the picture of the 
esteemed editor of that highly respectable perio- 
dical was, on the evening of the 2oth instant, 
observable at all the bookstalls in London, and, I 
presume, in the country. He gazed—that is the 
picture did—with great benignity from a wood cut 
inthe Pall Mall Gasette on the busy throng of 
London streets and railway stations. I did not 
recognise the image and superscription at first— 
time is answerable for a good many things—but 
when I saw the name of the journal to which Lama 
humble contributor, and when the full force of the 


November 22nd. 
Mr. Satow is appointed Minister to Monte Video 
in succession to the late Mr. W. Gifford Palgrave. 


LETTER FROM SAN FRANCISCO. 


a 
(FRom our SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


San Francisco, December 8th. 


You will find in your American files the full 
text of the Message which was sent to Congress 
Jast Monday, but as you will not -be able to find 
room for the whole of it, your readers may perhaps 
be pleased to hear, in the place of my usual dis- 
course, the President’s views on a few topics which 
may interest them. 

On the subject of our relations with Japan, Mr. 
Cleveland says:— 


On the oth of August, 1887, notification was given by the Ja- 
anese Minister atthis capital of the adjournment of the con- 
erence for the revision of the treaties of Japan with foreign 
Powers, owing to the objection of his Government to the provision 
in the draft of Jurisdictional Convention, which required the 
submission of the Criminal Code of the empire to the Powers in 
advance of its becoming operative. ‘his notification was, how- 
ever, accompanied with an assurance of Japan’s intention to 
continue the work of revision. Notwithstanding this temporary 
interruption of negotiations, it is hoped that improvements may 
soon be secured in the jurisdictional system as respects foreigners 
in Japan and relief afforded to that country from the present 
undue and ovpressive foreign control in matters of commerce. I 
earnestly recommend that relief be provided for the injuries acci- 
dentally caused to Japanese subjects in the island of Ikisima by 
the target practice of one of our vessels. 

A diplomatic mission from Korea has been received. The 
formal intercourse between the two countries contemplated by 
the treaty of 1882 is now establishéd. Legislative provision is 
hereby recommended to organize and equip consular courts in 

orea, 


Friends of Japan in this country wish that the 
President had been more entphatic on the subject 
of the failure of the international conference, but 
he probably did not care‘to raise a controversy 
so near the end of his term. 

On the Sackville incident, he says :— 


Near the close of the month of October last occurrences of a 
deeply regretable nature were brought to my knowlege which 
made it my painful but imperative duty to obtain, with as little 
delay as possible, a new personal channel of diplomatic inter- 
course in this country with the Government of Great Britain. 
The cor papcudence in relation to this incident will, in due course, 
be laid before you, and will disclose the unpardonable conduct 
of the official referred to in his,interference by advice and counsel 
with the suftrages of American citizens in the very crisis of the 
Presidential election, then near at hand; also, in his subsequent 
public declarations to justify his action, superadding impugn- 
ment of the Executive and Senate of the United States in con- 
nection with important question now pending in controversy be- 
tween the two Governments. The offence thus committed was 
most grave, involving disastrous possibilities to the good relations 
of the United States and Great Britain, constituting a gross 
breach of diplomatic privilege and the invasion of the purely 
domestic affairs and essential sovereignty of the Government to 
which the Envoy was accredited. Having first fulfilled the just 
demands of international comity by affording full opportunity 
for her Majesty’s Government to act in relief of the situation, I 
considered a prolongation of the discussion to be unwarranted, 
and thereupon declined to further recognize the diplomatic charac- 
ter of the person whose continuance in such functions would 
destroy the mutual confidence which is essential to the good un- 
derstanding of the two Governments, and was inconsistent with 
the welfare and self-respect of the Government of the United 
States. The usual interchange of communication has since con« 
tinued through her Majesty's legation in this city. 


On the subject of the fisheries dispute, the 
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President’s language is sensible and friendly. 
He says :— 


The questions between Great Britain and the United States, 
and relating to the rights of American fishermen under treaty 
and international comity in the territorial waters of Canada and 
Newfoundland, I regret to say, are not satisfactorily adjusted. 
These matters were fully treated of in my message to the Senate 
of February 20, 1858, together with which a convention, conclu- 
ded under my authority with her Majesty's Government on the 
1sth of February last for the removal of all causes of misunder- 
standing, was submitted by me for the approval of the Senate. 
This treaty having been rejected by the Senate, I transmitted 
a message to Congress on the a3rd of August last reviewing 
the transactions and submitting for consideration certain 
recommendations for legislation concerning the important 
questions involved. Afterward, on the rath of September, in re- 
sponse to a resolution of the Senate, lagain communicated fully 
all the information in my possession as to the action of the Go- 
vernment of Canada affecting the commercial relations between 
the Dominion and the United States, including the treatment of 
American fishing vessels in the ports and waters of British North 
America, ‘The communications have all been published, and, 
are therefore, open to the knowledge of both Houses of Congress, 
although they were addressed to the Senate alone. Comment 
Upon or a repetition of their contents would be superfluous, and 
1 am not aware that anything has since occurred which should 
be added to the facts therein stated. 

Therefore, 1 merely repeat, as applicable to the present time, the 
statement, which will be found in my message to the Senate of Sep- 
tember 12th last that ‘Since March 1, 1887, no case has been re- 
ported tothe Department of State where complaint has been 
made of unfriendly or unlawful treatment of American fishing 
vessels on the part of Canadian authorities in which repara- 
tion was not promptly and satisfactorily obtained by the United 
States Consul-General at Halifax.’’ 

Having essayed in the discharge of my duty to secure by 
negotiation the settlement of a long-standing case of dispute 
and to remove aconstant menace to the good relations of the two 
countries, and continuing to be of the opinion that the treaty of 
February last, which failed to receive the approval of the Senate, 
did supply a satisfactory, practical, and final adjustment upon a 
basis honorable and just to both parties, of the diflicult and 
vexed question to which it related, and having subsequently and 
unavailingly recommended other legislation to Congress which 
I hoped would suffice to meet the exigency created by the rejec- 
tion of the treaty, | now again invoke the earnest and immedi- 
ate attention of Congress to the condition of this important ques- 
tion as it now stands before them and the country, and for 
the settlement of which I am deeply solicitous. 


There is no back down on the President’s part, 
on the tariff question. He reaffirms his position 
more emphatically than ever, and takes occasion 
to administer some back handers to the corporate 
and protected interests which worked against his 
reduction. He says :— 


Still congratulating ourselves on the wealth and prosperity of 
our country and complacently contemplating every incident of 
change inseparable from those conditions, it is our duty as 

atriotic citizens to inquire at the present stage of our progress 
how. the bund of government made with the people has been kept 
and performed. Instead.of limiting the tribute drawn from our 
citizens to the necessities of its economical administration, the 
Government persists in exacting fromthe substance of the 
people millions which, unapplied and useless, lie dormant in its 
Treasury. This flagrant injustice and this breach of faith and 
obligation add to extortion the danger attending the diversion of 
the currency of the country from the legitimate channels of 
business. 

Under the same laws by which these taxes are produced the 
Government permits many millions more to be added to the cost 
of living of our people and to be taken from our consumers, 
which unreasonably swell the prohts of a small but powerful 
minority. The people must still be taxed for the support of the 
Government under the operation of the tariif laws, but to the 
extent that the mass of our citizens is inordinately burdened 
beyound any useful public purpose and tor the benctit of a 
favored few. The Government, under pretext of an exercise of 
its taxing power, enters gratuitously into partuership with those 
favorites to their advantage and to the injury of a vast majority 
of our people. ‘This is not equality before the law. The exist- 
ing situation is injurious to the health of our entire body politic, 
It stifles in them all patriotic love of country and substitues in 
its place greed and grasping avarice. 

Devotion to American citizenship for its own sake, and what 
it should accomplish as a motive to our nation’s advancement 
and the happiness of our people, is displaced by the assumption 
that the Government, instead of being the embodiment of eqa- 
lity, is but an instrumentality through which especial and in- 
dividual advantages are to be gained. The arrogance of this 
assumption is unconcealed; it appears in the sordid disregard 
of all but personal interest in the refusal to abate, for the 
benefit of others, one iota of selfish advantage, and in combi- 
nation to perpetuate such advantages through efforts to control 
legislation and improperly control the suffrage of the people. 


The grievances of those not included within the circle of these 
beneficiaries, when fully realized, will surely arouse irritation 
and discontent. Our farmers, long suffering and patient, strug- 
gling in the race of life with the hardest and most ins 
toil, will not fail to see, in spite of misrepresentations an 
misleading fallacies, that they are obliged to accept such prices 
for their products as are fixed in the foreign markets where 
they compete with the farmers of the world; that their lands 
are declining in value while their debts increase, and that 
without compensating favour they are forced by the action of 
the Government to pay for the benefit of others such enhanced 

rices for the things they need that the scanty returns of their 
labour fall to furnish their support or leave a margin for ac- 
cumulation . 

Oue working-men, enfranchised from all delusions and no 
longer frightened by the cry that their wages are endangered 
by a just revision of our tariff law, will reasonably demand, 
through such a revision, steadier employment, cheaper means 
of living in their homes, freedom for themselves and their 
chitdren trom the doom of perpetual servitude, and an open 
door to their advancement beyond the limits of a labouring 
class. Others of our citizens, whose comforts and expendi- 
tures are measured by moderate salaries and fixed incomes, 
will insist upon the fairness and justice of cheapening the 
cost of necessaries for themsclvea and their families. When 
to the seitishness of the beneticiaries of unjust discrimination 
under our laws there shall be added the discontent of those 
who suffer from such discrimination we will realize the fact 
that the beneticent purposes of our Government, dependent 
upon the patriotism and contentment of our people, are en- 
dangered. 

Communism is a hateful thing and a menace to peace and 
organized government. But the communism of combined 
wealth and capital, the outgrowth of overwheiming cupidity 
and selfishness, which insidicusly undermine the justice and in- 
tegrity of free institutions, is not less dangerous than the com- 
munism and nrprenes proverty and toil which, exasperated by 
injustice and discontent, attacked with wild disorder the 
citadel of rule. He mocks the peuple who proposes that the 
Government shall protect the rich and that they in return will 
care for the laboring poor. Any intermediary between the 
people and their Government, or the least delegation of the 
care and protection the Government owes to the humblest 
citizen in the land, makes the boast of free institutions a 
glittering delusion and the pretended boon of American 
citizenship a shameless imposition. : 

A tes and sensible revision of our taritt laws should be made 


fort 


lwe will 


ne relief of those of our countrymen who sulter under present 


conditions. Such a revision should receive the support of all 
who love that justice and equality due to American citizenship i 
of all who realize that in this injustice and in equality our Go- 
vernment finds its strength and power to protect the citizen and 
his property ; of all who believe that the contented competence 
and comfort of the many accord better with the spirit of our in- 
stitutions than colossal fortunes unfairly gathered in the hands 
of a few; of all who appreciate that the forbearance and frater- 
nity among our People, which recognize the value of every Ame- 
rican interest, are the surest guaranty of our national progress ; 
and of all who desire to see the product of American skill and 
ingenuity in every market of the world, with a resulting restora- 
tion of American commerce. 

‘The necessity for the reduction of our revenue is s0 apparent 
as to be generally conceded, but the means by which this end 
shall be accomplished and the sum of direct benefit which shall 
result to our citizens present a controversy of the utmost import- 
ance. There should be no scheme accepted as satisfactory b 
which the buréens of the people are only apparently removed. 
Extravagant appropriations of p«blic money, with all their demo- 
ralizing consequences, should not be tolerated, either as a means 
of relieving the Ircasury of its present surplus or as furnishing 
pretexts for resisting a proper reduction of tariff rates, Existin 
evils and injustice should be honestly recognized, boldly met an 
effectively remedied. ‘There should be no cessation of the strug- 
gle until a plan is perfected, fair and conserva.ive toward exist- 
ing industries, but which will reduce the cost to consumers of 
the necessaries of life, while it provides for our manufacturers 
the advantage of free raw materials and permits no injury to the 
interest of American labour. ‘Lhe cause for which the battle is 
waged is comprised within lines clearly and distinctly detined. 
It should never be compromised. It is the people's cause. 

It cannot be denied that the selfish and private interests 
which are so persistently heard when etiorts are made to deal 
in a just and comprehensive manner with our tariff laws are 
related to, if they are not responsible for, the sentiment largely 
prevailing among the people, that the general Government is 
the fountain of individual and private aid; that it may be ex- 
pected to relieve with paternal care the distress of citizens 
and communities, and that from the fullness of its lreasury it 
should, upon the slightest pretext of promoting the general 
good, apply public funds to the benefit of localities and in- 
dividuals. 


The Republican leaders and the Republican 
newspapers have attempted no reply to this, and 
indeed it is hard to see how they could. It is the 
misfortune of the United States that the tariff 
question was presented by a party which, in the 
opinion of the north, was handicapped by sym- 
pathy with ex-rebels. It is evident from the in- 
creased Republican majorities in such free trade 
States aslowa, Illinois, Wisconsin, and Minnesota, 
that in those States the election did not turn on 
the tariff issue. And it needs no especial acute- 
ness to perceive that it did turn upon the still living 
animosity of the Northern people to the survivors 
among those who tried to destroy the Union a 
quarter of a century ago. ‘Those who believed 
that the passions of the war were at rest were mis- 
taken in their estimate of the tenacity of Northern 
feeling. It seems that we are not yet ready 
to admit the South to full fellowship, and that 
not réelect a Northern man as Pre- 
sident—though he have shown his eminent fit. 
ness for the post—if there is any danger of 
his admitting ex-rebels to his Cabinet, or place- 
ing them onthe Supreme Bench. [tis a bad look- 
out for the southern people. Numerically they 
are fast falling behind the North. What they get 
hereafter in the way of political power, they will 
owe to the generosity and charity of the North. So 
long as the present generation lives, they will not 
be trusted. ‘The outlook is sad, perhaps; but no 
one can ever foresee the consequences of a political 
blunder. 


IN H.B.M. COURT FOR JAPAN. 
——_o—_———- 
Before Gzorcr Jamirson, Esq., Acting Judge. 
Fripay, December 28th, 1888. 


MARIKO KURAMATSU AGAINST C. M. MARTIN. 


This was an action for $65.40, being balance 
alleged to be due for work done. 

The defence wasa denial that the amount named 
was due, on the ground that the work had not 
been completed. 


‘To the Court, 


Defendant said he admitted that something 
was due. He had made no tender of any kind, 
bul had paid $20 on account of the contract. The 
amount sued for was the balance. ‘The contract 
was for $78, and he did not know what the extras 
were, though he thought he knew one of them. 


The plaintiff (Mariko Kuramatsu) deponed :— 

The contract was that I was to lay down gravel 
and broken stones and lay grass over 30 tsubo of 
ground. I had to level and turf this ground, and 
make a tennis court, and to spread pebbles on 
other grounds, for paths. I only prepared the 
ground and did not lay the turf; that was to be 
done by others. (Shown document.) ‘That is the 
contract [ made, and on which I now claim. 
_ Defendant admitted that he had been rather 
careless, and had not seen the material put down. 
The rod was not made at all. Mr. Diack would 
prove that only about a third of the material con- 
tracted for had been put in. He produced the 
contract. 

‘The Judge said he must have a translation. 

Defendant said the road had not been made 
nor was the lawn propeily prepared. It was 


levelled all right, but not prepared. 
however, was the principal part. 

Mr. Chalmers (who interpreted) stated that the 
contract was that the road was to be 30 ken in 
length, 9 shaku in width, and to be covered with 
three inches each in depth of broken stones, gravel, 
and sand. 


Defendant said the plaintiff had only done 
about ‘third as to the depth of the material and 
that made a great deal of difference in the road. 


In some places the gravel was showing through 
the sand. 


Plaintiff said the road was made broader after 
the signing of the contract, so that the same amount 
of material could only be spread thinly over the 
increased area. 


Defendant said the road was not broader, and 
besides even if it were the plaintiff must put on a 
sufficient depth. 


Plaintiff stated that the whole area treated was 
45 tsubo. Mr. Martin told him to make the road 
broader, otherwise a carriage could not pass. In the 
contract the width was to be g feet; now it was in 
some places 10, 12, and 13 feet wide. 


Defendant supposed that was so. Defendant 
was to make it wider than g feet if necessary. 

Plaintiff contended that he had put all the 
material down, 

John Diack deponed—I am accustomed to exa- 
mine such work as this, having had 35 years ex- 
perience of it. On the 26th Mr. Martin sent for 
me, and I opened the ground in seven different 
places. In one place the whole depth of the broken 
stones, gravel, and Sand was 4 sa; in two other 
places it was only 2} sun (3 English inches). 
Having gone so far, that was as much as I should 
do if | was measuring for a contractor, but as this 
was a case in which a dispute had arisen, I opened 
four other places about a foot from the edge. ‘The 
outer foot of the road had neither broken stones 
nor gravel, but simply a little sand spread on the 
surface; on computing it [ could see that the 
actual depth over the area contracted for was 
actually 3 sw or about a third of the work the 
contractor had undertaken to do. 


Plaintiff said he was to do the work according 
to the Japanese plan which he had himself pre- 
pared. He had put down quite enough stuff, but 
it had been pressed down since. 


The Judge said that was rubbish. If he 
put it down it would not have gone away. 
(Yo Mr. Diack)—Can you form an estimaté of 
the value of the work that has been done? 

Mr. Diack said the cost of the work done ac- 
cording to the contract was 26 yer, but the value 
to Mc. Martin was practically #2, ‘There was so 
little covering that it would all burst up during the 
first frost. He could not give a certificate for 
wotk like that. 


The Judge said if the plaintiff wanted to go on 
with this case he must get a European expert as 
witness to examine the matter and give him an 
opinion. Japanese witnesses were no good one 
way or the other. So far as the evidence went, 
his Honour was disposed to think that plaintiff 
had done no work of any substantial value to the 
defendant. He agreed to put down g inches of 
material and had only put down 3, which would 
now have to be taken up. 


Mr. Diack said the usual manner of measuring 
such work as this was to take not the thickness of 
the material as it was put down loose, but its thick- 
ness after being rolled and finished. ‘The rolling 
would only compress the sand half an inch or so. 
There was no sand at all in some places, and the 
gravel showed through. The area treated was 
practically the area fixed in the contract deducting 
the places where no gravel or broken stones had 
been put, and the figures, 45 tsubo, in the contract 
referred to the superficial not the cubical mea- 
surement. 


The Judge said if he had no more evidence than 
he had now he must leave the case as it was. 


Defendant suggested that the witnesses which 
plaintiff said he had in attendance should be 
called, remarking that he did not believe that 
plaintiff had any. 


Plaintiff, who said his witness wasa draughtsman, 
was directed to bring him into Court. Ashe 
staid outside for some time, the Usher was des- 
patched to see what was the matter, and returning 
with plaintiff and his witness, said they were stand- 
ing outside talking together. : 

Plaintiff’s witness, who said he was a draughts- 
man, said he had been to defendant’s house on the 
gth and 13th, having gone in plaintiff’s stead to 
ask for payment. He saw the road, but only when 
it was finished. 

The Judge—Just as I supposed. Tell the plain- 
uff this man's evidence is of no use. The whole 
question is as to the amount pul on, 


The road, 
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Defendant said this witness, whom he knew to 
be Mr. Diack’s draughtsman, called at his place 
twice but as he did not recognise him in the mat. 
tec at all he told him if he brought a power of 
attorney he (defendant) would speak to him, 
The man brought a power of attorney, and defen- 
dant then told him the work was not completed. 
The other said if that was so he would make the 
plaintiff complete it, and would lend him the money 
to do so. 


The witness corroborated what the plaintiff had 
said about the pressing of the material. 

The Judge said that was all Nonsense. The 
pilling and rolling would not make more than an 
inch or an inch and a half of difference at the 
most. The contract provided for 9 inches, and the 
evidence showed there were only 3 inches. There 

- was a big difference between 3 inches and 9 
inches. Therefore there must be some measures 
taken to complete the work or the plaintiff would 
have to make the best of it. The case would be 
adjourned indefinitely, and he could apply for an 
order for a further hearing on payment of the ad. 


this tea plaintiff received, after urgent request 
(sai soku shite kara) for settlement, from defend- 
ant the following letter (marked Exhibit B), 


“Yokohama, July 13th, 1887, 


Wepnespay, December 26th, 1888. 
ALLEGED LARCENY, 

W. H. Wolf was charged with entering the 
house of J. Gama, and stealing therefrom articles 
to the value of five Mexican dollars, 

Prisoner pleaded not guilty, and requested legal 
assistance, 

His Honour said he would ask Mr. Weiller to 
defend him. 

Associates were drawn to try the prisoner, the 
names being J. E. Collyer and i. H. Dakin, and 
Alternates J.G. Morris and L. Wolf. 

Adjourned till nine o’clock Thursday morning. 


Ugmasa San, 
Yokohama. 


DEAR SiR,—We have shipped to New York 348.73 pcls. 
costing Mexican $7,640.78 net, charges not inclu led, of 
which we have agreed to take half interest. You have put 
UP as margin $564.39. 

S soon as we have the return from America we will 
Square the account. 

Thanking you for this first trial, and hoping we may 
have many more in the future. ' 

We remain, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 


MCKENziE & Co. 


Saturpay, December 2gth, 1888, 
W. H. Wolff was again brought up to-day on 
a charge of stealing a tobacco Pipe. 


Messrs. J. E. Collyer and L. H. Deakin were 
sworn as Associates, and took their seats on the 
bench. 


Mr. Weiller said~Your Honour and gentlemen, 


u 
Marked a> H/C.” 
arke rX 1/19 553 H/ 


Subsequently, upon plaintiff's application to de- 
fendant for information as to the shipment of this 


1/6 172 H/C City of Syduey ... June 21, 1887 


having been appointed by the Court to defend this 
journment fee. There must be English evidence li re He oes Eve eRe : duly 27, eH case, after due consideration and conversation 
to show either that he had completed the work | 14/19) 177 H/C A.G. Ropes.. .. ... July 27, 1887 with the prisoner, and looking over the whole 


entirely, or that he had done so much effectually 
as would entitle him to make an order on Mr. 
Martin for something, 

Mr. Diack explained that in addition to only a 
third of the material having been laid on, the road 
had been only a third levelled, and before more 
material was put down further levelling would 
be necessary. 

The Judge thought an arrangement should be 
come to. 

Defendant said the plaintiff went to his place 
about three weeks ago and promised to complete 
the work, but did not turn Up again. 

Mr. Diack remarked that in a Practice of 35 
years he had never seen a greater piece of im- 
Position. : 

The Judge said the case could be reopened on 
the conditions-he had mentioned. 

Adjourned. 


a a 
U.S. CONSULAR-GENERAL COURT. 


———_— 
Before C. R. GREATHOUSE, Esq., Consul-General. 
Fripay, December 28th, 1888, 


This letter remained in plaintiff's possession 
from about the time of its date until the com. 
mencement of this action (about one year), 
without the plaintiff ever during that period ex. 
cepting to, or in any way objecting to, its 
terms. In his testimoney plaintiff stated that 
he did not understand English, had not been 
able to read this letter, and, although he carefully 
preserved it in his Possession, he had not caused 
it to be translated to him. At the same time 
he admitted that he understood and could read 
foreign figures and “$” marks, and understood 
what was meant by the expression $7,640.78, but 
gave a confused and unsatisfactory explanation of 
the meaning to his mind of these and other 
characters appearing in a document to which he 
had attached so much importance; and it is a 
most significant circumstance that some lime after 
receiving this letter he returned to defendant 
and obtained from the latter the lead pencil 
memorandum giving details connected with the 
shipments, whieh details were for the most part 
in figures which he could read and which could 
not have concerned him were he not interested as 
a party to such shipments, 

The defendant’s testimony is to the effect that 
this letter and memorandum were handed by him 
to plaintiff in person and, through an interpreter, 
fully explained; that at the time of such delivery 
he was careful to ask the plaintiff if he thoroughly 
understood their meaning, and that plaintiff re. 
plied “ Voroshiu desu,” meaning ‘all right.” 

In view of all the testimony submitted I consider 
that the weight of evidence establishes the de- 
fendant’s counter-claim, and therefore find and 
adjudge that plaintiff’s claim is fully covered and 
off-set by defendant’s counter-claim, and that it 
appears that plaintiff is indebted to defendant in 
the sum of eighty-eight yen and fifty-four sex. I 
also adjudge that plaintiff pay the sum of twenty- 


ground, I find [ cannot bring any evidence to sub- 
stantiate any material defence. Probably I could 
put in a technical one, but for reasons of my own I 
do not think it would be beneficial to the prisoner to 
doso. After very mature consideration, therefore, 
T have advised the Prisoner to plead guilty—to with. 
draw the plea of not guilty which he putin when first 
arraigned, and to substitute for it a plea of guilty 
to the charge, a copy of which I have here—a 
charge of stealing a pipe. (The plea of guilty was 
then registered.) Before you pass sentence, I 
would like to make one or two remarks, in order to 
call your attention to this particular case, and the 
circumstances under which this prisoner has been 
for sometime. It is within the judicial knowledge 
of this Court that he was only discharged a few 
months ago after serving a term in the United 


get honest and remunerative employment. This 
prisoner has been in just sucha quandary. At 
this time of the year, also, the only employment 
that he could get would be such as tallying cargo, 
and what we would call beach-combing, which 


UYEDA MASASHICHI V. SPENCER G. MACKENZIE. 
Mr. G. H. Scidmore, Vice-Consul-General, sit- 


ting as Referee in this case, delivered his judgment 
this morning as follows :— 


The points to be considered in this case may be 
summarized as follows :—~ 
First.—It appears by the pleadings, testimony, 
and admissions of the parties at the hearings be- 
fore the undersigned, that on or about June rath, 
1887, plaintiff sold and delivered to defendant 
5,934 &in of tea, valued at yen 1,364, of which sum 
defendant has heretofore paid the plaintiff yen 
800. The balance, yen 564, was retained by de- 
fendant as a margin to cover any losses that might 
accrue upon the shipment to, and sale in, the 
United States of this lot of tea, together with other 
lots alleged to have been shipped and sold on joint 
account, to which reference will be made further on. 
This lot is described in plaintiff's Exhibit A as lot 
No. 95 hereinafter referred to. As to this lot, 
plaintiff admitted at the hearing that it was brought 
by him to defendant who, after firing it, informed 
him (plaintiff) that it did not fulfil expectations 
and they, plaintiff and defendant, théreupon 
agreed that the tea should be shipped and sold 
as a joint venture. Defendant’s account sales 
(Exhibit G.), the correctness of which the plaintiff 
admits so far as this lot is concerned, show by pro- 
Portionate calculation a total loss on this lot of 
Mexican $638.14, one half of which should be 
borne by plaintiff. 


Second.—The claim as set forth in paragraphs 
five and six of the petition, amounting to yen 
1,222, balance due upon a sale of teas made in 
June, 1888, is admitted by defendant. 

Third.—There remains only to consider the 
counter-claim set forth in paragraph four ef de- 
fendant’s answer. The tea referred to in this 
Paragraph consisted of 348.73 piculs, valued at 
Mexican $7,640.78, upon which the defendant 
caims and testifies there was a loss of Mexican 
¥.350.27, and that one half of such loss should be 

by plaintiff, by reason of his having entered 

into an agreement with defendant that they should 

take equal shares in the profit or loss of the ship- 

ment of the tea to the United States ; defendant to 
Purchase the tea with plaintiff's approval, which 
defendant testifies was done. This tea was com- 
Posed of six lots (see Exhibit A) numbered lots 
86, 95, 105, 110, 106, and 115. After shipment of 


your Honour knows well, Besides that, there is that 
temptation that is always present, those infernal 
grog-shops, which sell fifty different poisons under 

fly different names, Poisoning one mentally and 
morally, Therefore, a man Once convicted of 
a crime and having served a sentence, has a 
very limited scope either to, do one thing or 
another. For that reason, your Honéur, while 
the prisoner pleads guilty, he throws himself on the 
mercy of the Court and asks for that leniency 
which I think his case entitles him lo receive from 

ve yen, being the costs of the Proceedings before | you, and which after due Consideration on my part 
me as Referee, and that plaintiff do further pay | 1 am sure you will accord to him. In the treaties 
the costs connected with this Proceeding, all of i 
which costs are to be paid from plaintiff’s deposit 
in this Court, and from the amount guaranteed 
therefor by plaintiff's Counsel, and I herewith 
respectfully report the following form to be entered 
as the judgment of this Court. 


G. H. Scipmorgs, Referee. 


Kanagawa (Yokohama) Japan, 
December 27th, 1888, 


Jupemenr. 

This cause having been by consent of all parties 
referred to Mr. G. H. Scidmore, appointed Referee, 
to hear and decide and report his findings of fact, 
and conclusion of law and a judgment thereon, 
and said Mr. G. H. Scidmore, Referee, having 
heard said cause and made such report, finding 
and adjudging that the plaintiff is indebted to 
the defendant in the sum of eighty-eight yen 
and fifty-four sen, and that the defendant is 
not indebted to the plaintiff in any sum, and 
that plaintiff do pay the costs connected with 
this proceeding, together with twenty-five yen, 
costs of Referee; now therefore, it is ordered ‘and 
adjudged that plaintiff take nothin by this action, 
but that plaintiff is indebted to efendant in the 
sum of eighty-eight yen and fifty-four sen, and 
that defendant do have and recover the same 
from plaintiff, together with costs of defendant 
herein, taxed at two yen and thirty-two sen; and 
it is further adjudged that plaintiff do pay the 
costs of Referee, herein taxed at twenty-five yen 
and his costs herein taxed at seventeen yen and 
fifty-eight ser. 


General himself to deport him, nor has he the 
means to do so, Consequently, what will be the 
fate of this man, supposing he is sentenced to im. 
prisonment, after he gels out again? He must 
inevitably get lower and lower on the grade of 
crime. I have his assurance and he will if neces. 
sary, repeat it to you in person, that the very first 
opportunity that offers he will take, and get away 
from here, provided you will afford him the Oppor- 
tunity. I now plead for him. Considering his 
age, and that I do not think, nor is there 
anything to show, that he is hardened in crime, 
there may be a chance of pulling this brand from 
the burning by giving him an Opportunity of be- 
coming once more a decent member of society. I 
therefore ask for the clemency of the Court. 

The Court then retired to consider judgment, 
and on returning the Consul-Genera read an 


added that the Court had taken into consideration 
the plea.that Mr. Weiller had so well urged on be- 
half of the accused, but could not see their way to 


United States Consul General, 
Kanagawa, Japan. 
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: 7 . oy aod ee call 
resi » yuag $ p n friendly. conditions. Such a revision shonld receive the support of al’ 
resets JavguaRe = senoible. # Beanie ) who love that justice and equality due to Americ «t citizenship > 


He says ?— of all who realize that in this iniustice and im equality out (a0- 
The questions between Great Britain and the United States, | vernment finds its strength and power to protect ahe citizen an 
and relating to the rights of American tshermen under treaty | his property + of all who bebleve that the contented competene 
and international comity in the territorial waters of Canada and | and comtort ‘of the many accord better with the spirit “ ue ie 
Newfoundland, 1 reyret to say, are not satistactorily adjusted. stitutions than colossal fortunes untairly gathered int ie fae 
These matters were tully tres “dof in my mess tse to the Senate | of a few 5 of all who appreciate that the farbeaTance ane aes 
of February 20, TANS, together with which a cens ention, conclu nity among Our people, which recognize the value o ne t Ne 
ded under my authority with her Majesty's Government ou the rican interest, are the surest yuaranty of our nations ane a 
sth of February last tor the removal of all causes of misunder- | and of all who desire to see the product of Ane an ski Abs 
standing, was submitted by me for the approvl of the Senate. | ingenuity in every market of the world, with a resulting restora- 
Yhis treaty having been rejected by the Senate, | transmitted tion of American commerce. | , : ‘ 
a message to Congress on the ajgrd of August last reviewing The necessity for the reduction of our revenue is s0 cae 
the transactions and submitting for consideration certain as to be generally conceded, but the means by which us on 
recommenitations for legislation concerning the important | shall be Aecoinphshed and the sam of direct benebt which shall 
questions involved. Aiterward, on the rath of September, in re- | result to our citizens present a controversy of the utmost import: 
ance. ‘There should be no scheme accepted as satisfactory by 


sponse toa resolution of the Senate, Layain communicated fully : hee ee 
all the information in my possession as lo the action of the Go- which the burtens of the peopie are only apparently removed. 
vernment of Canada atlecting the commercial relations between | Extravagant appropriations of p bhe money, with all their demo- 
the Dominion and the United States, including the treatment of | ralizing crnsequences, should not be tolerated, either as a means 
American fishing vessels in the ports and waters of Vritish North | of relheving the Treasury of its present surplus oF as furnishing 

pretests for resisting a proper reduction ot Girt! rates. Lexistingg 


America, “The communications have all been published, and, ) : : Ho 
are therefore, open to the knowledyve of both Houses of Compress, | evils and injustice should be honestly recognized, boldly metan 
etlectively remedied. “There should be no cessation of the strug: 


although they were addressed to the Senate alone. Comment 
: we until a plan is perfected, fair and conserva ive toward extst 


upon or a repztition of their contents would be superthious, and Z 
Lam not aware that anything has since occurred which should | ing industries, but which will reduce the cost to consumers ot 
f t the necessaries of life, while it provides for our manntacturers 


be added to the racts therein stated. of : Un 
‘Therefore, Linerely repeat, as applicable to the present time, the | the advaniaye ot free raw materials and permits ne injury to the 
interest of American labour. ‘The cause tor which the battle is 


statement, which will be found in my message to Che Senate ot Sep- ; 
tember rath Lest that "Since March g, 1887, noe case bas becn fe- waed is comprised within lines clearly and distinctly defined, 
ported to the Department of State where complaint has been It should never be compromised. — It is the people's cause. 

It cannot be denied that the sellish and private interests 


made of unfriendly or unlawiul treatment of American fishing 

vessels on the part of Canadian authorities in which repara- | which are se persistently heard when etlorts are made to deal 

tion was not promptly and satistactorily obtained by the United] in a just and comprehensive manner with our taritt laws are 
related to, if they are not responsible for, the sentiment largely 


States Consul-General at Halifax”? : | 
Having essayed in the discharge of my duty to secure by | prevarling among the people, that the general Government ts 
the fountain of individual and private ard; that it may be ex- 


negotiation the settlement of a long-standing case of dispute : vy 
and to remove aconstant menace tothe good relations of the two pected tu relieve with paternal care the distress of citizens 
and communities, and that from the fullness of its Treasury it 


countries, and continuing to be of the opinion that the treaty of ’ 
should, upon the slightest pretext of promoting the general 


February last, which tailed to receive the upproval of the Senate, 
did supply a satisfactory, practical, and foal adjustment npon a good, apply public funds to the benent of localities and in- 
dividuals. 


basis honorable and just to both parties, of the ditheult Sa 
vex oe Jich itrelated, and having stbse g og ong . “ 
weed gestion A eM other ce ee whic Vhe Republican leaders and the Republican 
I hoped would sutfice to meet the exigency created by the rejec- NEWS papers have attempted ho reply to this, and 
tion of the treaty, | now ayain invoke the earnest and immedi- indeed it is hard to see how they could. lt is the 
ate attention of Congress to the condition of this important ques: : : . ea 
tion as it now stands betore them and the country, and for mnisfortune of the United States that the taviff 
the settlement of which Lam decply solicitous. question was presented by a ypauty which, in the 
opinion of the noth, was handicapped by syw 
pathy with ex rebels. It is evident from the in- 
creased Republican majorities in such free trade 
States asfowa, Hlinois, Wisconsin, and Minnesota, 
that in those States the election did not turn on 
the tariff issue. And it needs no especial acute: 
hess to perceive that it did turn upon the sul living 
animosity of the Northern people to the auevivors 
among those who tried to destoy the Union a 
quarter of a century ago. ‘Those who believed 
that the passions of the war were at test were mis- 
taken in their estimate of the tenacity of Northern 
feeling. It seems that we are not yet ready 
to admit the South to full fellowship, and that 
we will not réelect a Northern man as Pre- 
sident—though he bave shown his eminent fit 
ness for the post—if there is any danger of 
lis adunitting ex-rebels to his Cabinet, or place- 
ing them on the Supreme Bench. Itis a bad look- 
out for the southern people. Numerically they 
are fast falling behind the North, What they get 
hereaiter in the way of political power, they will 
owe to the generosity and charity ofthe Nouth. So 
long as the present generation lives, they will not 
he trasted. ‘he outlook is sad, perhaps; bat ne 
one can ever foresee the consequences of a political 
blunder. 


levelled all right, but not prepared. ‘The road, 
however, was the principal part. 

Mr. Chalmers (who interpreted) stated that the 
contract was that the road was lo be 30 ken in 
length, g shaku in width, and to be covered with 
three inches each in depth of broken stones, gravel, 
and sand, 


Defendant said the plaintiff had only done 
about ‘third as to the depth of the matetial and 
that made a great deal of difference in the road. 
In some places the gravel was showing through 
the sand. 

Plaintiff said the road was made broader after 
the signing of the contract, 50 that the same amount 
of material could only be spread thinly over the 
increased area. 

Defendant said the road was not broader, and 
besides even if it were the plaintiff must put on a 
sufficient depth. 


Plaintiff stated that the whole area treated was 
45 tsubo. Mr. Martin told him to make the road 
broader, otherwise a cariage could not pass. In the 
contract the width was lo be g feet; now it was in 
some places 10, 12, and 13 feet wide. 


Defendant supposed that was so. Defendant 
was to make it wider than g feet if necessary. 

Plaintiff contended that he had put all the 
material down, 

John Diack deponed—I am accustomed to exa- 
mine such work as this, having had 35 years ex- 
perience of it. On the 26th Mr. Martin sent for 
me, and [ opened the ground in seven different 
places. In one place the whole depth of the broken 
stones, gtavel, and Sand was 4 st; in two other 
places it was only 2) sun (3 English inches). 
Iaving yone so far, that was as much as [should 
do if L was measuring for a contractor, but as this 
was a case in which a dispute had arisen, I opened 
four other places about a toot from the edge. ‘The 
outer foot of the road had neither broken stones 
nor gravel, but simply a little sand spread on the 
sutface; on computing it 1 could see that the 
actual depth over the area contracted for was 
actually 3 sua or about a third of the work the 
contractor had undertaken to do, 


Plaintiff said he was to do the wotk according 
to the Japanese plan which he had himself pre- 
pared. He had put down quite enough stuff, but 
it had been pressed down since. 

The Judge said that) was tubbish. Tf he 
put it: down it would not have gone away. 
(To Mr. Diack)—Can you form an estimate of 
the value of the wotk that has been done? 

Mr. Diack said the cost of the work done ac- 
cording to the contract was 26 yer, but the value 
to Mr. Martin was practically nil. ‘There was so 
little covering that it would all burst up during the 
fist frost. He could not give a ceititicate for 
work like that. 


The Judge said if the plaintiff wanted to go on 
with this case he must get a European expert as 
witness to examine the matter and give him an 
opinion, Japanese witnesses were no good one 
way or the other. So far as the evidence went, 
lis Honour was disposed to think that plaintiff 
had done no work of any substantial value to the 
defendant. He agteed to put down 9 inches of 
material and had only put down 3, which would 
now have to be taken up. 


There is no back down on the President’s part, 
on the tariff question, THe reaffirms his position 
nore emphatically than ever, and takes occasion 
to administer some back handers to the corporate 
and protected interests which worked against his 
reduction. He says:— 


Still congratulating ourselves on the wealth and prosperity of 
our country and complacently contemplating every incident of 
chanye inseparable from those conditions, it is our duty as 

atriotic citizens to inquire at the present stage of out progress 

ow the bund of government made with tie people has been kept 
and performed. Instead of limiting the tribute drawn from our 
citizens to the necessities of its ccononmical administration, the 
Government persists in exacting, from the substance of the 
people millions which, unapplied and useless, he dormant in its 
‘Jreasury. This flagrant injustice and this breach of faith and 
obligation add to extortion the danger attending the diversion of 
the currency of the country from the legitimate channels of 
business. 

Under the same laws by which these taxes are produced the 
Government permits nany millions more to be added to the cost 
of living of our people and to be taken from Gur consumers, 
which unreasonably swell the profits of a small but powertal 
minority. “he eople must still be taxed for the support ot the 
Government under the operation of the tarid laws, bet to the 
extent that the mass of eur citizens is inordinately burdened 
beyound any useful public purpose and torthe beneftota 
favored few. The Government, under pretest of an exercise of 
its taxing power, enters gratuitously into partuersdip with those 
favorites to their advantage and to the injury of a vast majority 
ot onr people. ‘This is not equality beture the law, ‘The exist: 
ing situation is injurious to the health of our entire body politic. 
It stifles in. them all: patriotic love of country and substities in 
its place greed and grasping avarice. 

Devotion to American citizenship for its own sake, and what 
it should accomplish as a motive to our nation’s advancement 
and the happiness of our people, is displaced by the assumption 
that the Government, instead of being the embodiment ot eqa- 
fity, is but an instrumentality through which especial and in- 
dividual advantages are to be gained, The arrogance of this 
assumption is unconcealed ; it appears in the sordid disregard 
of all but personal interest in the refusal to abate, for the 
benetit of others, one jota of selfish advantage, and in combi- 
nation to perpetuate such advantages through efforts to control 
legislation and improperly control the sullrage of the people. 

The grievances of those not included within the circle of these 
beneticiaries, when fully realized, will surely arouse irritation 
and discontent. Our farmers, long suffering and patient, strug. 
gling in the race of life with the hardest and most unremitting 
toil, will not fail to see, in spite of misrepresentalions and 
misleading fallacies, that they are obliged to accept such prices 
for their products as arc fixed in the foreign markets where 
they compete with the farmers of the world ; that their lands 
are declining in value while their debts increase, and that 
without compensating favour they are forced by the action of 
the Government to pay for the benent of others such enhanced 
prices for the things they need that the scanty returns of their 
fabour fall to furnish their support or leave am 
cumulation . 

Our working-men, enfranchived from all delusions and no 
longer frightened by the cry that their waves are endangered 
by a just revision of our tariff law, will reasonably demand, 
through such a revision, steadier employment, cheaper means 
of living in their homes, freedom for themselves and their 
children trom the doom of perpetual servitude, and au open 
door to their advancement beyond the limits of a laboanng 
class. Others of our citizens, whore comforts and expendi- 
tures are measured by moderate salaries and fixed incomes, 
avill insist upon the fairness and justice of cheapening the 
cost of necessaries for themselves and their families. When 
to the seihshness of the benenciaries of unjust discrimination 
under our laws there shall be added the discontent of thore 

who suffer from such discrimination we wili realize the tact 
that the beneticent purposes of our Government, dependent 
upon the patriotism and contentment of our people, are en- 
dansrered. 

Communism is a hateful thing and a menace to peace pnd 
organized government. tut the communism of combined 
wealth and capital, the outgrowth of overwheiming cupidity 
and selfishness, which insidicusly undermine the justice and in- 
teyrity of free institutions, is not less dangerous than the com- 
munism and oppressed proverty and toil which, exa-perated by 
injustice and discontent, attacked with wild disorder the 
citadel of tule. He mocks the people who proposes that the 
Government shall protect the rich and that they in return will 
care for the laboring poor. Any intermediary between the 


IN IBM. COURT FOR FAPAN. 


—_—____¢———- 


Before Grorce Jamieson, Esq. Acting Judge. 
Fripay, December 28th, 1883. 


Mr. Diack said the usual manner of measuring 
such work. as this was to take not the thickness of 
the material as it was put down loose, but its thick- 
ness after being tolled and finished. ‘he rolling 
would only compress the sand half an inch or so. 
There was no sand at all in some places, and the 
gravel showed through. ‘The area treated was 
practically the area fixed in the contract deducting 
the places where no gravel or broken stones had 
been put, and the figures, 45 tsubo, in the contract 


referred to the superficial not the cubical mea- 
surement, 


The Judge said if he had no more evidence than 
he had now he must leave the case as it was. 


Defendant suggested that the witnesses which 
plaintiff said he had in attendance should be 


called, remarking that he did not believe that 
plaintiff had any. 


MARIKO KURAMATSU AGAINST CG. M. MARTIN. 


This was an action for $65.40, being balance 
alleged to be due for work done. 

The defence was a denial that the amount named 
was due, on the ground that the work had not 
been completed. 


To the Court, 


Defendant said he admitted that something 
was due. He had made no tender of any kind, 
but had paid S20 on account of the contract. ‘The 
amount sued for was the balance. “Lhe contract 
was for $78, and he did not know what the extras 
were, thongh he thought he knew one of them. 


The plaintiff (Mariko Kuramatsu) deponed :— 
The contract was that 1 was to lay down gravel 
and broken stones and lay grass over 30 tsubo of 
ground, [had to level and turf this ground, and 
make a tennis court, and to spread pebbles on 
other grounds, for paths. I only prepared the 
ground and did not lay the turf; that was to be 
done by others. (Shown document.) ‘Phatis the 
contract | made, and on which T now claim. 

_ Defendant admitted that he had been eather 

careless, and had not seen the material put down, 

The road was not made at all, Me. Diack would 
re Ae . : ee 

people and their Government, of the least delegation of the eh ee fae pbont suid ct 1S Wen cer 


: racted for lk 2 j : ‘ 
care and protection the Government owes to the humblest : i . for h id been put i, He produced the 
citizen in the land, makes the boast of free institutions a contract. 


glittering delusion and_ the pretended boon of American The y i : ‘ agit 3 : 
citizenship a shameless imposition. : Judge said he must havea translation. 


A just and sensible revision of our tari? laws should be made Defendant said the road had not been made 
for the relict of those of our countrymen who suiler under present nor was the lawn propeily prepared 


argin for ac- 


Plaintiff, who said his witness wasa draughtsman, 
was directed to bring him into Court. As he 
staid outside for some time, the Usher was des- 
patched to see what was the matter, and returning 
with plaintiff and his witness, said they were stand- 
ing outside talking together. 

Plaintiff's witness, who said he was a draughts- 
man, said he had been to defendant’s house on the 
gth and 13th, having gone in plaintifi’s stead to 
ask for payment, He saw the road, but only when 
it was finished, 

_ The Judge—Just as I supposed. ‘Tell the plain- 
tiff this man’s evidence is of no use. The whole 


It was! question is as to the amount put on, 


—— 


ee 


See 


inches. Therefore there must be some measures 


15 
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plaintiff received, after urgent request Wepnespay, December 26th, 1888. 
ALLEGED LARCENY. 


Defendant said this witness, whom he knew to| this tea 
be Mr. Diack’s draughtsman, called at his place | (sat soku shite kara) for se(tlement, from defend- 
twice but as he did not recognise him in the mat-| ant the following letter (marked Exhibit B). W. H. Wolf was charged with entering the 
tee at all he fore Wuiit se, Desig ht poner ol “Yokohama, July 13th, 1887. | house of J. Gama, and stealing therefrom articles 
piibentey he (ceteidant). would -spealk . to tint, lo the value of five Mexican dollars. 

Prisoner pleaded not guilty, and requested legal 
assistance. 


The man brought a power of attorney, and defen- 
dant then told him the work was not completed. 
The other said if that was so he would make the His Honour said he would ask Mr. Weiller to 
plaintiff complete it, and would lend him the money defend him. 
to do so. Associates were drawn to try the prisoner, the 
The witness corroborated what the plaintiff had names being J. E. Collyer and L. H. Dakin, and 
said about the pressing of the material. Alternates J. G. Morris and L. Wolf. ; 
The Judge said that was all nonsense. The Adjourned till nine o'clock Thursday morning. 
pilling and rolling would not make more than an 
inch or an inch and a half of difference at the 
most. The contract provided for g inches, and the 
evidence showed there were only 3 inches. There 
was a big difference between 3 inches and 9 


Uemasa San, 
Yokohama. 
Dear S1R,—We have shipped to New York 348.73 pels. 
costing Mexican $7,640.78 net, charges not included, of 
which we have agreed to take half interest. You have put 


up as margin $564.39. . ; 
S soon as we have the return from America we will 


square the account. 
Thanking you for this first trial, and hoping we may 


have many more in the future. 
We remain, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 
McKenziz & Co. 


Saturpay, December 2gth, 1888. 

W. H. Wolff was again brought up to-day on 
a charge of stealing a tobacco pipe. 

Messrs. J. E. Collyer and L. H. Deakin were 
sworn as Associates, and took their seats on the 
bench, 

Mr. Weiller said—Your Honour and gentlemen, 
having been appointed by the Court to defend this 


Nu 
Marked axe 1/19 553 H/C.” 


Subsequently, upon plaintiff's application to de- 
fendant for information as to the shipment of this 
tea, defendant added a memorandum in lead pen- 
cil to this letter as follows :— 


1/6 _ 172 H/C City of Sydney ... June 21, 1887 


taken to complete the work or the plaintiff would 
have to make the best of it. The case would be 


adjourned indefinitely, and he could apply for an 
order for a further hearing on payment of the ad- 
journment fee. There must be English evidence 7/13 Y 204 He poe ae ee duly 275 en case, after due consideration and conversation 
to show either that he had completed the work | 14/195 177 H/C A. G. Ropes.. .. ... July 27, 1887] with the prisoner, and looking over the whole 
aintiff’s possession | ground, I find I cannot bring any evidence to sub- 
Probably I could 


This letter remained in pl 
from about the time of its date until the com- 
mencement of this action (about one year), 
without the plaintiff ever during that period ex- 
cepting to, or in any way objecting to, its 
terms. In his testimoney plaintiff stated that 
he did not understand English, had not been 
able to read this letter, and, although he carefully 
preserved it in his possession, he had not caused 
it to be translated to him. At the same time 
he admitted that he understood and could read 
foreign figures and “$" marks, and understood 
what was meant by the expression $7,640.78, but 
gave a confused and unsatisfactory explanation of 
the meaning to his mind of these and other 
characters appearing in a document to which he 


stantiate any material defence. 
put in a technical one, but for reasons of my own I 
do not think it would be beneficial to the prisoner to 
doso. After very mature consideration, therefore, 
T have advised the prisoner to plead guilty—to with- 
draw the plea of not guilty which he putin when first 
arraigned, and to substitute for it a plea of guilty 
to the charge, a copy of which I have here—a 
charge of stealing a pipe. (The plea of guilty was 
then registered.) Before you pass sentence, I 
would like to make one or two remarks, in order to 
call your attention to this particular case, and the 
circumstances under which this prisoner has been 
for sometime. It is within the judicial knowledge 
of this Court that he was only discharged a few 
months ago after serving a term in the United 


entirely, or that he had done so much effectually 
as would entitle him to make an order on Mr. 


Martin for something. 

Mr. Diack explained that in addition to only a 
third of the material having been laid on, the road 
had been only a third levelled, and before more 
material was put down further levelling would 
be necessary. 

The Judge thought an arrangement should be 
come to. 

Defendant said the plaintiff went to his place 
about three weeks ago and promised to complete 
the work, but did not turn up again, 

Mr. Diack remarked that in a practice of 35 
years he had never seen a greater piece of im- 


PTT d id tl Id b d had attached so much importance; and it is a 
te Judge said the case could be reopened on most significant circumstance that some time after {States jail on a criminal charge. Yokohama 
receiving this letter he returned to defendant|is a very small community, and when a man 


is once guilty of a crime and is set free, that 


the conditions.he had mentioned. 
man’s reformation is almost entirely out of the 


and obtained from the latter the lead pencil 


Adjourned. 
= memorandum giving details connected with the 
shipments, whieh details were for the most part/ question here, and it is also very difficult to 
US. CONSULAR-GENERAL COURT. in figures which he could read and which could get honest and remunerative employment. This 
prisoner has been in just such a quandary. At 


not have concerned him were he not interested as 
a party to such shipments. 

The defendant’s testimony is to the effect that 
this letter and memorandum were handed by him 
to plaintiff in person and, through an interpreter, 
fully explained; that at the time of such delivery 
he was careful to ask the plaintiff if he thoroughly 
understood their meaning, and that plaintiff re- 
plied “ Voroshiu desu,” meaning ‘all right.” 

In view of all the testimony submitted I consider 
that the weight of evidence establishes the de- 
fendant’s counter-claim, and therefore find and 
adjudge that plaintiff's claim is fully covered and 
off-set by defendant’s counter-claim, and that it 
appears that plaintiff is indebted to defendant in 
the sum of eighty-eight yen and filty-four sen. I 
also adjudge that plaintiff pay the sum of twenty- 
five yen, being the costs of the proceedings before 
me as Referee, and that plaintiff do further pay 
the costs connected with this proceeding, all of 
which costs are to be paid from plaintiff’s deposit 
in this Court, and from the amount guaranteed 
therefor by plaintiff's Counsel, and I herewith 
respectfully report the following form to be entered 
as the judgment of this Court. 

G. H. Scipmorg, Referee. 


Kanagawa (Yokohama) Japan, 
December 27th, 1888. 
Jupemenrt. 

This cause having been by consent of all parties 
referred to Mr. G. H. Scidmore, appointed Referee, 
to hear and decide and report his findings of fact, 
and conclusion of law and a judgment thereon, 
and said Mr. G. H. Scidmore, Referee, having 
heard said cause and made such report, finding 
and adjudging that the ae 5 gered to 
fi i iti i ven |the defendant in the sum of eighty-eight yen 
SSA ae ue RL a and fifty-four sen, and that . the defendant is 
June, 1888, is admitted by defendant. not indebted to the plaintiff in any on ad 

Third.—There remains only to consider the; that plaintiff do pay the bd eee with 
t forth in paragraph four of de- {this proceeding, together with twenty-five yen, 
ida el leeets of Referee; now therefore, it is ordered and 


this time of the year, also, the only employment 
that he could get would be such as tallying cargo, 
and what we would call beach-combing, which 
would bring him in contact with the worst elements 
in this town—and that there are bad elements here 
your Honour knows well, Besides that, there is that 
temptation that is always present, those infernal 
grog-shops, which sell fifty different poisons under 
fifty different names, poisoning one mentally and 
morally. Therefore, a man ouce convicted of 
a crime and having served a sentence, has a 
very limited scope either to. do one thing or 
another. For that reason, your Hondur, while 
the prisoner pleads guilty, he throws himself on the 
mercy of the Court and asks for that leniency 
which I think his case entitles him to receive from 
you, and which after due consideration on my part 
I am sure you will accord to him, In the treaties 
itis provided that after a second conviction for 
misdemeanour a man may be deported ; but I be- 
lieve it is not within the power of the Consul. 
General himself to deport him, nor has he the 
means to do so. Consequently, what will be the 
fate of this man, supposing he is sentenced to im- 
prisonment, after he gets out again? He must 
inevitably get lower and lower on the grade of 
crime. I have his assurance and he will if neces- 
sary, repeat it to you in person, that the very first 
opportunity that offers he will take, and pet away 
from here, provided you will afford him the oppor- 
tunity. I now plead for him. Considering his 
age, and that I do not think, nor is there 
anything to show, that he is hardened in crime, 
there may be a chance of pulling this brand from 
the burning by giving him an opportunity of be- 
coming once more a decent member of society. I 
therefore ask for the clemency of the Court. 

The Court then retired to consider judgment, 
and on returning the Conisl: General read an 
opinion and judgment finding the accused guilty 
as charged, and sentencing him to imprisonment 
for twelve calendar months. Mr, Greathouse 
added that the Court had taken into consideration 
the plea that Mr. Weiller had so well urged on be- 
half of the accused, but could not see their way to 


impose a less severe punishment. 


—_—_>__ 
Before C. R. GReaTHouseE, Esq., Consul-General. 
Fripay, December 28th, 1888, 


UYEDA MASASHICHI V. SPENCER G. MACKENZIE. 

Mr. G. H. Scidmore, Vice-Consul-General, sit- 
ting as Referee in this case, delivered his judgment 
this morning as follows :— 

The points to be considered in this case may be 
summarized as follows :— 

First.—It appears by the pleadings, testimony, 
and admissions of the parties at the hearings be- 
fore the undersigned, that on or about June rath, 
1887, plaintiff sold and delivered to defendant 
5,934 Arn of tea, valued at yen 1,364, of which sum 
defendant has heretofore paid the plaintiff yen 
800. ‘The balance, yen 564, was retained by de- 
fendant as a margin to cover any losses that might 
accrue upon the shipment to, and sale in, the 
United States of this lot of tea, together with other 
lots alleged to have been shipped and sold on joint 
account, to which reference will be made further on. 
This lot is described in plaintiff's Exhibit A as lot 

0.95 hereinafter referred to. As to this lot, 
plaintiff admitted at the hearing that it was brought 
by him to defendant who, after firing it, informed 
him (plaintiff) that it did not fulfil expectations 
and they, plaintiff and defendant, théreupon 
agreed that the tea should be shipped and sold 
asa joint venture. Defendant’s account sales 
(Exhibit G.), the correctness of which the plaintiff 
admits so far as this lot is concerned, show by pro- 
Portionate calculation a total loss on this lot of 
Mexican $638.14, one half of which should be 
borne by plaintiff, 

Second.—The claim as set forth in paragraphs 


Counter-claim se 
fendant’s answer. The tea referred to in this HOS ’ ‘ ‘ 
oe : ‘adj : his action 
F ‘ (adjudged that plaintiff take nothing by t r , 
Menschen aa Jee ‘but that plaintiff is indebted to defendant in the 


Mexican $7,640.78, upon which : : 
i estif ; ican /sum of eighty-eight yex and fifty-four ses, and 
gang and testifies there was a loss of Mexican that defendant do have and recover the same 


$3,750.27, and that one half of such loss should be, she é 
borne by plaintiff, by reason of his having entered | from peut, fen eties hi rage Sanu 
into an agreement with defendant that they should | oe ete nai eed ne laineilt - fae ie 
take equal shares in the profit or loss of the ship-,'t Is further adjudge p 


"i i ’ y-five yen 
ment of the tea to the United States ; defendant to’ er of ede edie Be a amet oe 
Purchase the tea with plaintiff's approval, which and his costs herein ta 


defendant testifies was done. This tea was com- | filty-eight sev. "i eral 
Posed of six lots (see Exhibit A) numbered lots United States Coneul a vad 
86, 95, 105, 110, 106, and 115. After shipment of Kanagawa, Japan. 
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shock to the capitalistic class, it is precisely what 
they need. : 

The Commercial Advertiser (Independent) says 
editorially :—TIhe message is a notable State 
paper, and will profitably direct popular thought, 
and, if Congress is not wholly given over to mere 
partisan wrangling, will aid in securing wise 
legislation in the Fiftieth Congress. 

The Mail and Express editorially says :—On 
the whole, we think most Americans will be glad 
as they read this message that it is probably the 
last one which will emanate from the present Chief 
Magistrate. 


An editorial in the Evening Sun (Dem.) says: 
—The second session of the Fiftieth Congress 
met at noon to explain how it got bounced by the 
American people. The prisoner at the bar said 
that American justice was more honest than 
eloquent. God has given you a good Constitu- 
tion and sense, instead of which you go about 
the country stealing ducks. Alas, for any Con- 
gress that has a good chance and wastes it 
stealing ducks, or chasing rainbows, or conducting 
an educational campaign. 

Boston, December 3rd. 

Regarding the President’s message, the Fournal 
will say to-morrow :—We grieve to say that of the 
President of the United States, of whom, by reason 
of his high office, itis pleasant to speak with 
respect, but the earlier portions of his message are 
tinctured with demagogism, which are unworthy 
of the Chief Executive of this great people. 

The Herald will say:—The message, in con- 
sideration of controverted questions, has in it the 
qualities of frankness and courage which have 
distinguished President Cleveland’s entire public 
life, and it will be found to be throughout a 
statesmanlike as well as patriotic document. 

The Globe will say:—President Cleveland stands 
as the foremost representative of that fairer dis- 
tribution of the products of labour, which is the 
ideal and object of all labour’s most intelligent 
friends and leaders.” 


The Advertiser refers to the message as “along 
and stale homily, a good portion of it in the vein 
of Herr Most,” and says :— It scarcely deserves 
serious attention, except as being in itself the 
most striking indication of national degeneracy 
and decay which it discovers. 

London, December 3rd. 

The Standard, in a bitter editorial, expresses 
gratification at the adverse comments on Pre- 
sident’s Cleveland’s message and asserts its belief 
in the good sense of the American people bringing 
about a settlement of any disturbed relations 
with England in a manner acceptable and honour- 
able to both countries. 


The Times compliments Cleveland for calling 
protection “ communism based on wealth,” and for 
his views on the danger of capital. 


THE WHITECHAPEL MURDERS. to find the men. One.is employed at some iron- 


wotks and the other at the West India Dochs, and 
—_———— + the man they allude to lives somewhere in the 
EXTRAORDINARY STATEMENT. neighbourhood of Whitechapel. 


Arrests of suspected persons continue to be| ‘Ihe reporter to whom the above statement was 
made in the district of Whitechapel and Spital- made at once sent off a copy of it to the Home 
fields, but the prisoners are invariably discharged | Secretary, and also to Sir William Fraser, the 
upon the result of inquiries set on foot by the | Chief Commissioner of the City Police. Sir Wil- 
police. Hitherto it has been customary for the} liam Fraser immediately acted on’ the informa- 
officers of the Criminal Investigation Depart- | ton, and sent Detective sergeants White and 
ment, from the chief to the lowest grade, to assist | Mitchell to investigate it. They read the letter 
reporters in the performance of their duties; and|to Packer, who said it was true, and then took 
the latter havein return respected their confidence. the detectives to the man’s house. On being 
Under the new regulations there is distrust on questioned by the police he stated where his 
both sides. Difficulties are put in the way of the cousin was generally to be found. It transpired 
press, whilst, on the other hand, the police assert | that he is sometimes engaged on the ‘Thames, and 
that their labours are hindered by interviewers. late last night a search was, it is said, being made 
One result of this want of harmony has been the | for him upon the river.—Daily Telegraph. 
publication of the description of a man, who is 
said to have accompanied Kelly into Miller’s-court 
between two and three a.m. on the day of the 
murder. Absolute reliance was not placed in this 
story, but Hutchinson, the man who tells it, has 
accompanied detectives in their search for the 
dark-complexioned, middle-aged, foreign-looking 
bushy-eyebrowed gentleman, with the darle mous- 
tache turned up at the ends, who wore the soft felt 
hat, the long dark coat trimmed with astrachan, 
the black necktie, with horseshoe pin, and the but- 
ton boots, and displayed a massive gold watch 
chain, with large seal and a red stone attached. 
‘The authorities anticipate that this full description 
having been given, the culprit will take pains to 
change his personal appearance, but it is to be re- 
membered that the description itself is totally at 
variance with that of the stout fair man, with 
blotchy face and carroty moustache, who, accord- 
ing to testimony taken upon oath, was seen to go 
with Kelly into her room on the morning of her 
death. 

Mr. Matthew Packer, the fruiterer who sold 
some grapes to a_ man in company with the 
murdered woman just before the Berner-street 
murder, has made the following extraordinary 
statement i—- 

“On ‘Tuesday evening two men came lo my 
house and bought 12s. worth of rabbits of me. 
They then asked me if I could give an exact de- 
scription of the man to whom I sold the grapes, 
and who was supposed to have committed the 
Berner-street and Mitve-square murders, as they 
were convinced they knew him and where to find 
him. In reply to some questions, one of the men 
then said :— Well, Lam sorry to say shat I firmly 
believe it is my own cousin. He is an Enylish- 
man by birth, but some time ago he went to 
America, stayed there a few years, and then came 
back to London about seven or eight months ago. 
On his return he came to see me, and his At 
words were, ‘Well, Boss, how are you?” Heasked 
me to have some walks out with him, and I did 
round Conmercial-street and Whitechapel. I 
found that he was very much altered on his return, 
for he was thorough harem scarem. We met a 
lot of Whitechapel women, and when we passed 
them he used to say to me, ‘Do you see those 
——? How do you think we used to serve 
them where I came from? Why, we used | and will prevail. ‘Phere may be some delay, but 
to cut their throats and rip them up. I could! the rainbow still arches the Western sky. Mean- 
rip one of | them up and get her _inside out | while, in view of the condition which confronts us, 
in no time.” He said, “ We Jack Rippers killed | permit me to confine my remarks on the surplus 
lots of women over there. You will hear of some | and tariff to such generalities as may be ead and 
of it being done over here soon, for Lam going to} at once forgotten, and then we will pass on to the 
turn a London Jack Ripper.”” “The man added | sual synopsis of the routine business of the several 
«| did not take much notice then of what he said | departments and a brief mention of the multitude 
as he had had a drop of drink, and I thought it) of minor matters that can properly be grouped 
was only his swagger and bounce of what he had together, in an otherwise aimless and inconse- 
been doing in America, at some place which he quential document.” Such is the general tenor of 
mentioned, but I forget the name; but,’ con-| the annual message which Mr. Cleveland sent to 
Linued the man, ‘when I heard of the first] Congress yesterday—the President's fourth and 
woman being murdered and stabbed all over I} ast annual message. 
then began to be very uneasy, and to wonder 
whether he really was carrying out his threats. 
I did not, however, like to say anything about 


lim, as he ts my own cousin, Then, as one mur- . ae : 
a followed tee eager: Tctell ‘hat b could |e" and the people will gradually recognize the fact 


scarcely rest. He is a perfect monster towards bs nd and to a degree that cannot be ignored. 

women, especially when he has a drop of drink, | The Herald will say —It is a plain, business-like 
But in addition to what he said to me about these | report of the condition of the various departments, 
murders in Ametica, and what was going to be prefaced by a few paragraphs in’ which Mr. 
done here, I feel certain it is him, because | Cleveland Speaks for more impartial laws anda 


of the way these Jack Ripper letters which have | Strict adherence to constitutional methods, so that 
appeared in the papers begin. ‘They all begin monopolies and trusts shall not increase, but that 
« Dear Boss,” and that is just the way he begins all Americans shall have a chance in the race of 
his letters. He calls everybody “ Boss” when he | life. What he says on this head is sensible and 
speaks to them. I did not want to say anything well put, but as the people have elected to power a 
about him if I could help it, so [wrote to him, | patty which favours monopoly, Uusts, and capitali- 
but he did not answer my letter. Since that last | Stic combinations Mr, Cleveland is as one crying 
murder I have felt that I could not remain silent | in the wilderness. . 

any longer, for at least something ought to} The Post editorially says :—The President’s 
be done to put him under restraint.” Packer |message of last December gave the country a 
states he feels sure the men are speaking the truth, | surprise by its boldness, and the present one will 
as they seemed very much concerned, and hardly |do hardly less. If that portion of the message 
knew what to do in the matter. He knows where | which ‘treats of the communism of capital gives a 


PRESS COMMENTS ON PRESIDENT 
CLEVELAND'S MESSAGE. 
a 


New York, December 3rd. 

The Press will say in the morning :—The 
message sent yesterday by Grover Cleveland to 
Congress is a unique and, let us hope, harmless 
illustration of the length to which a shallow de- 
magogue will go in order to incite and embitter 
one class of American citizens against another. 
That portion of the message devoted to the tariff 
issue shows how acutely the President feels his 
defeat, and at the same time demonstrates his 
utter incapacity to deal with this question ina 
calm, dispassionate, statesmanlike manner, 


- The Tribune will say editorially that Cleveland’s 
message is the snarl of a beaten candidate. In 
a document which should be a dignified state 
paper he has taken pains to exhibit the soreness 
of a discarded politician because the policy which 
he had forced upon his party was defeated by 
the people. 

The World will say:—As was to have been 
expected of the man who holds tenaciously to his 
opinions, the President réaffirms his position upon 
the tariff question. Like the World and Governor 
Uill, he nails the tariff reform flag to the Demo- 
cratic mast-head. ‘tis the people’s cause,” he 
declares, “and should never be compromised.” 
The President’s argument upon this question is 
clear and strong. If he had sent this message to 
Congress three years ago, and had followed it in 
1886 with the issue-forcing message of last year, 
not even the power of money nor personal disaffec- 
tion in the party with Mr, Cleveland could have 
prevented Democratic success. More forcible than 
anything that is said is the omission of all reference 
to civil service reform. Considering that Mr. 
Cleveland was elected largely upon this issue, and 
that he made it the one conspicuous feature of the 
first half of his administration, this silence is 
significant. 

‘The Sun editorial to-morrow will say :—-“T am 
right and the country wrong. Truth is mighty 


THE WEEK OF PRAFER. 
cp 
The observance of the Annual Week of 
Prayer in Yokohama will be as follows :— 


Sunpay, January 6th.-—Sermon, Union Church, 11 
a.m., by Rev. C. M. Bennett—subject: * The 
Future”; 8 p%m. Prayer Meeting, 212 Bluff, 
Rev. Dr. Meacham—subject: ‘ The same as 
morning.” 


Monpay, January 7th.—Prayer Meeting, Sea- 
men’s” Mission No. 82, Settlement, 5 p.m. 
—subject: “Confession and Consecration. ” 


Leader, Rey. Dr. Worden. 


‘Tuespay, January 8th.—Prayer Meeting, 212 
Bluff, 8 p.m.—subject: “ The Pebple oh the 
West.” Leader, Rev. A. A. Bennett. 


WepDwveEsDay, January gth.— Prayer Meeting, 212 
Bluff, 8 p.m.—subject: “The Educational 
Work of Missions.” Leader, Rev. G. Draper. 


‘THuRSDAY, January 1oth.—Prayer Meeting Sea- 
men’s Mission 5 p.m.—Subject: Temperance 
and Puiity.”’ Leader, Rev. Dr. Meacham. 


Fripay, January 11th.—Prayer Meeting, 212, 
Bluff, 8 p.m.—subject: “The Evangelistic 
Work of Missions.” Leader, Dr. Hepburn. 


Sarurpay, January 12th.—Prayer Meeting, Sea- 
men’s Mission, 5 p.m.—subject : “ Seamen of 
all Nations,’’ Mr. W. ‘T. Austen. 


Sunpay, January 13th.—Sermon, Union Church, 
11 a.m.—subject: “The ontpouring of the 
Holy Spirit,” Rev. Dr. Meacham. 


The Times, editorially, willsay Mr. Cleveland is |, 
perfectly correct when he says “(a just and sensible 
revision of the tariff” is the people's cause. It is 
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LAVEST TELEGRAMS. 
a 
[Reuter “Spectra.” To ‘Japan Marv.”] 


London, December 3oth. 

The 2nd Battalion of the King’s Own Bor- 
derers is returning to Cairo. 

The River Karun has been closed to foreign 
navigation beyond Ahoaz, where land tenure is 
prohibited. This is regarded as aimed at Great 
Britain. 

London, January rst. 

Arevolutionary outbreak, led by priests, has 
occurred in Mexico. The mob attacked the 
Palace of the President in the capital, and after 
severe fighting seventy-two priests were killed 
and two hundred captured, including Arch- 
bishop Sibberling. The outbreak has been 


suppressed. 
London, January 2nd. 


A meeting of the bondholders of the Panama 
Canal has been held, when it was resolved to 
raise the required capital. 

Mr. Edward Harrington has been sentenced 
to hard labour for six months for assisting 
League meetings. 

The Moscow Gazette publishes a paragraph 
which states that the Shah of Persia will pay a 
visit to St. Petersburg in-the Spring. 


(From tHe ‘ Sinoapore Free Press.’’] 
Suez, December 8th. 
The Scottish Borderers have arrived at 


Suakim. 


Mr. Wake, artist and correspondent, has been 


killed by a bullet from the rebel trenches. 


London, December roth. 
General Dormer informs Her Majesty’s Go- 


vernment that the force at Suakim is sufficient 
to dislodge Osman Digna, though further rein- 
forcements are advisable. 


The Cabinet has arranged that three batta- 


lions stationed at Malta shall be in readiness 
for immediate embarkation. 


December roth. 
The Russian Press strongly resents the action 


of Persia in opening the river Karun to inter- 
national trade, and in refusing to recognize a 


Russian Consul at Meshed, regarding this as a 


diplomatic victory to England to the prejudice 
of Russia. 


The Russian Government takes the same view. 


December rrth. 
One hundred and thirly men of the zoth 
Hussars and three hundred of the Welsh Regi- 
ment have been ordered to Suakim. 
It is reported that Russia has sent a menac- 


ing note to Persia stating that the Russian Go- 


vernment, whilst anxious to guard the interests 
and prestige of Persia, at the same time desires 
to avoid being drawn into a conflict with England. 


[From tux ‘ Honcxono Datty Press.’’] 

A telegram received in Manila announces 
that a new Ministry has been formed in Spain 
as follows:—President, Sagasta ; Foreign Mini- 
ster, Vega Armijo; Marine, Rodrigues Arias; 
Justice, Canalejas; Interior, Capdepon; Finance, 
Gonzalez; Trade, Xiquena; Colonies, Becerra ; 
War, Chinchilla. 


[[navas TELEoRAMs.] 
Paris, December 12th. 

The situtation of the Panama Company is 
critical. The shares have fallen to 150 frs. 
The Government is seeking a solution. 

The Under-Secretary of State for the Navy 
and Colonies has appointed a commission to 
examine the customs tariff of Indo-China. 

Paris, December 13th. 

The Chamber of Deputies has voted the 


budget. 
Paris, December 16th. 


The Chamber of Deputies has rejected by 
262 votes against 188 the Bill relative to the 
Panama Canal Company. 


(From tee ‘ Courrizr p’HarpHone,’’) 
Paris, December 7th. 
A decree reorganising the staff of the Saigon 
arsenal has placed it under the management of 
the Commander-in-chief of the Naval Station in 
Cochin-China. 
General Boulanger has chosen to represent 
the department of Nord. 
M. Merlin, formerly a prefect, has been ap- 
pointed Governor of Martinique. . 
December gth. 
The legislative elections will take place in 
Cochin-China on the 2oth January. 
Saigon, December 17th. 
The loan of a hundred million francs was 
voted yesterday by the Colonial Council. 


{From tue “Straits Times,’'] 
Paris, December 8th. 
The French Cabinet is discussing a scheme 
to provide funds for the completion of the 
Panama Canal, 


Berlin, December 13th. 
Prince Bismarck has resolved to restore 


German authority in East Africa, either by 
taking over the Company’s stations or by assist- 
ing the Company financially. 


London, December 14th. 
Lord Charles Beresford, in the debate on the 


Naval Estimates, insisted on the inadequacy of 


the fleet, and the necessity of forthwith expen- 
ding twenty millions in building ironclads and 
cruisers. 

Lord George Hamilton admitted that the 
fleet was below the necessary level, but hoped to 
be able to further augment it in 1889. 

London, December 16th. 

In the House of Commons Mr. Goschen said 
that the Government would do its utmost to 
ascertain the truth of Osman Dagna’s letter, and 
whether, if true, there be any hope of negotiat- 
ing the release of the captives, but that in the 
meanwhile it is impossible to suspend opera- 
tions for the relief of Suakin. 

Mr. Gladstone, speaking at Limehouse, said 
that the interests of neither England nor Egypt 
required the retention of so trumpery a spot as 
Suakim. 

The Freedom of the City has been conferred 
upon the Marquis of Dufferin. 


MAIL STEAMERS. 
++ 


THE NEXT MAIL Is DUE 
From America... per O. & O. Co. Sunday, Jan. 6th.* 
From Europe, 
From Shangiai, 
Nagasaki & 
Kone 
via Hongkong. per M. M. Co. 
From Hongkong. per P. & O. Co. 
From America... per P. M. Co. 


per iv. Vo. Frijay, Jan. 12th. 


Saturday, Jan. 12th.} 
Saturday, Jan. 12th.t 
Tuesday, Jan. 15th.§ 

« Geelic left San Francisco on December 18th. % Melbourne 
(with French mail) left Hongkong on January 3rd._ t Herona left 


Hongkong on January 4th. § City of New York left San Francisco 
on December agth. 


THE NEXT MAIL LEAVES 
For Europe, via 


Hongkong ... per P.&O.Co. Sunday, Jan. 6th. 
For Shanghai 
Kobe, and t per N.Y. RK. Tues iay, Jan. 8th. 


Naeasaia ... } 
For America...... 
For Europe, vid 

Hongkone...... 
Zor America...... per O. & O. Co. 
For Canada, &c. per C. P. M. Co. 


per P. M. Co. Tuesday, Jan. 8th. 


Wednestiay, Jan. oth. 
Thursday, Jan. 17th. 
Thursday, Jan: 24th. 


pec N.D. Lloyds. 


TIME TABLES AND STEAMERS. 
Peon alii ath 
YOKOHAMA-TOKYO RAILWAY. 

Teatns LH#AVE YOKOHAMA Station at 630, 7.30, 
8.45," 9 45, and 11 a.m.; and 12.15, 1.35, 2.45, 4.05," 
5, 6.30, 7.30, 8.55, 10, and 11.15 p.m. 

Tratns eave Téxyvd (Shimbashi) at 640, 7 40, 
8.35," 9.45, and 11 a.m.; and 12.15, 1.30, 2.45, 4,* Sy 
6.15, 7.35, 8.45, 10, and 11.15 p.m, 

Farus—lirst Single, sen 75; Second do., sen 45, 
Third do., 25; First Return, yea 1.g0; Second do, 
Sen go. 


Those marked (*) run through without stopping al ‘Tsurumi, 
Kawasaki, and Omori Stations. Those marked (1) ave the same 
as above with the exception of stopping at Kawasaki Station, 


TOKAIDO RAILWAY. 


Trains LEAVE YOKOHAMA at 7.40 and 9.25 a.m., 
and 12, 230, 4.50, and 7.15 p.m.; and Kozu at 7, 
9.22, and 11.55 a.m.; and 2.25, 4.50, and 7.15 p.m, 

Fares—To Hodogaya, first-class sez 10, second. 
class sen 6, third-class sez 3; to Totsuka, seu 32, sen 
19, sen g; to Ofune sen 46, sen 27, sen 13; 10 Fuji- 
sawa, sen 58, sen 34, seu 16; to Hiratsuka, sex 98, 
sen 54, sen 25; to Oiso, yeu 1.00. sen 60, sen 28; 
and to Kozu, yen 1.25, sen 75, sent 35. 


TOKYO-MAEBASHI RAILWAY. 
‘TRAINS LEAVE TSK (Ueno) at 6, 9, and t1.404.m., 
and 2.30 and 5.35 p.m.; and Maupasni at 6 and 
11.40 a,m., and 2.30 and 5.35 p.m. 
Farus—First-class (Separate Compartment), jrea 
2.08 ; second-class, yeu 1.36; third-class, sen 68, 


TOKYO-SHIOGAMA RAILWAY. 


‘TRAINS LEAVE Urno (down) at 6.30 and 11.40 a.m., 
and 5.35 p.m.; Ursunomtya (down) at 9.49 a.m. and 
3.05 p.m.; Sutrakawa (down) 7.30 a.m, and 12.23 
and 5.39 p.m.; Kortvama (down) at 8.59 a.m. and 
1.s0 and 7.03 p.m.; Fuxusnima (down) at 7 and 
11.15 a.m, and 3.53 p.m.; Senpat (down) at 5.45 and 
10.05 a.m. and 2.30 and 6.55 p.m. 

TRAINS LEAVE SHIOGAMA (up) at 6.25 and 10.40 
a.m., and 3.20 and 7.35 p.m.; SENDAI (up) at 7 and 
11.17 a.m., and 3.55 p.m.; FuKkusnima (up) at 6 and 
10.01 a.m, and 2.35 PP Koriyama (up) at 8.03 
a.m., and 12.08 p.m.; Ursunomiyva (up) at 7 a.m., 
and 12.02 and 4.08 p.m. 

Faras.—Ueno to Utsunomiya, first-class wen 2, 
second-class yer 1.32, third-class sex 66; to Koriyama 
yen 4.10, ver 2.74, yen 1.37; to Fukushima yer 5, ven 
3.32, ven 1.66; to Sendai yer 6.45, yen 4.30, sen 2.15; 
to Shiogama yen 6.75, yer 4.50, yen 2.25. 


TAKASAKI-YOKOKAWA RAILWAY. 
TRAINS LEAVE TAKASAKI at 6.30 and 9.25 a.m., and 
12.10 and 3.05 p.m,; and Yokowawa at 8 and 10.50 
a.m,, and 1.40 and 4.45 p.m. 
Fares—First-class, sez 75; second-class, sen 45; 
third-class; sen 25, 


OYAMA-KIRYU RAILWAY. 
Trains—LeAvE Oyama (down) at 855 a.m, and 
1 and 8.03 p.m., and Ktryu (up) at 6 and 11 a.m. 
and 3 p.m. 
Farus—First-class, set 97; second-class, sen 66; 
and third-class, sez 33. 


TAKETOYO-OFU RAILWAY. 
TRAINS LEAVE TAKETOYO (up) at 7.50 a.m. and 3.50 
p.m. and Oru (down) at 10.30 a.m., and 6.03 p.m. 
Fars—Second.class, sen 31, third-class, sen 14, 


NAGOYA-TAKETOYO RAILWAY. 
Trains LEAVE NaGoya at 9.05 a.m., and 5.05 p.m, 
and TAkRroyo at 7.50 a.m., and 3.50 p.m. 
Farus—-Second.class, sez 74; ‘Vhird-class, sen 37. 


. NAGOVA-HAMAMATSU RAILWAY. 
Trains tgave NaGoya (up) at 9.10 a.m., and 1.10 
and 5.10 p.m.; and HaAMAMATSU (down) at 5.55 a.m., 


and 1.§5 and 5.55 p.m. 
Fares—Second.class, yen 1.70; third-class, sen 76, 


SHIMBASHI, SHINAGAWA, AND AKABANE 
JUNCTION. 

TRAINS LEAVE SHIMBASHI at 8.10 and 10.45 a.m., 
and 1.40 and 4.50 p.m. 

Fares—First-class, sez 54; second-class, seu 36; 
third-class, sen 18. 

TRAINS LEAVE SHINAGAWA at 8.19 and 10.54 a.m., 
and 1.49 and 4.59 p.m.; and AKARANE at 9.25 a.m., 
and 12, 3.10, and 7 p.m. : 

Farrs—First-class, sez 39; second-class, set 26; 
third-class, sez 13. 


YOKOSUKA STEAMERS. 

STHAMERS LEAVE the Engiish Hatoba daily at 8.00 
and 10.30. a.m., and 1.35 and 4.05 p.m,; and LKAVE 
Yoxosuka at 6.30 and 10.20 a.m., aud 1.20, and 4.00 
p.m,—Fatre, sen 20. 
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LATEST SHIPPING. 
Bees ig ts 
ARRIVALS. 


Polyhymnia, German steamer, 1,052, Schaefer, 
29th December,—Hongkong 21st December, 
General.—Simon, Evers & Co. 


Sakata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,197, Spiegelthal, 
2gth December, — Fushiki 27th December, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


Yechigo Maru, Japanese steamer, 704, Okuma, 
2gth December,— Kobe 27th December, Gene- 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


Ancona, British steamer, 3,050, W. J. Webber, 
goth December,—Hongkong 22nd December, 
vid Nagasaki and Kobe General.—P. & O. 
S. N. Co. F 

Yokohama Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,298, Swain, 
2gth December,—Kobe 28th December, Ge- 
neral.—Nippoh Yusen Kaisha. 

Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, A. F. 
Christensen, 30th December,— Hakodate 28th 
December, General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Merionethshive, British steamer, 1,245, Dowling, 
31st December,—Kobe 2gth December, Ge- 
neral.—Adamson, Bell & Co. 

Oxus, French steamer, 2,390, Guiraud, 31st De- 
cember,—Hongkong 22nd, Shanghai 26th, 
and Kobe 30th December, General.—Messa- 
geries Maritimes Co. 

Shario Maru, Japanese steamer, 757, Matsuma, 
31st December,—Yokkaichi 30th December, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

City of Rio de Faneivo, American steamer, 2,246, 
Wm. Ward, Ist January,—San Francisco 8th 
and Honolulu 17th December, Mails and Ge- 
neral.—P. M. S.S. Co. 

Tokai Maru, Japanese steamer, 634, Fukui, rst 
January,—Yokkaichi 31st December, Gene- 
tal.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Drum- 
mond, 2nd January,—Kobe 31st December, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Hiroshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,862, C. 
Nye, 2nd January,—Yokkaichi ist January, 
General.—Nippon Vyisen Kaisha. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Frahm, 
3rd January,—Hakodate 31st December, Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 386, Watanabe, 
3rd January,—Handa 2nd January, Gene- 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, Eckstrand, 
3rd January, — Kobe 2nd January, Mails 
and General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Taganoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 748, Tamura, 
3rd Jannary,—VYokkaichi 2nd January, Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Yoshino Alaru, Japanese steamer, 207, ‘Tamura, 
4th January,—Shinagawa qth January, Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

General Werder, German steamer, 1,820, Von 
Schuckmann, 4th January,—Hongkong 2gth 
December, Mails and General.—H. Alrens 
& Co., Nachf. 

Nagoya Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,262, Carrew, 
4th January,—Yokkaichi qth January, Gene- 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Tokio Afaru, Japanese steamer, 1,350, Wynn, 4th 
January,—Shanghai and poits, Mails and 
General. —Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

City of Sydney, American steamer, 3,016, D. E. 

Friele 5th January,—Hongkong 29th Decem- 

ber, Mails and General.—P. M.S.S. Co. 


DEPARTURES, 
Albany, British steamer, 1,700, Porter, 29th De- 
cember,—Hongkong, Mails and General.— 
C. P. M.S.S. Co. 

Arabic, British steamer, 4,386, Smith, 29th Decem- 
ber,—San Francisco, Mails and General.— 
O. & O. S.S8. Co. 

Duke of Westminster, British steamer, 2,026, W. 
Reynolds, 29th December,—Kobe, Geueral. 
—Adamson, Bell & Co. 

Fuyo, Japanese steamer, 875, Selck, 30th Decem- 
ber,—Nagasaki, General.— Mitsu Bishi Sha. 

Natal, French steamer, 4,000, Such, 30th De- 
cember,—Shanghai vid Kobe, Mails and Ge- 
neral.—Messaperies Matitimes Co. 

Sakata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,197, Spiegelthal, 
goth December, —Fushiki, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, Voung, 
30th December,— Hakodate, Mails and Gene- 
ral.—Nippon Vusen Kaisha. 

Yechigo Maru, Japanese steamer, 704, Okuma, 
azoth =December,—Kobe, General.— Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Brown, 
gist December, —Fushiki, General, —Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha, 


Yokohama Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,298, Swain, 
gist December,—Shanghai and ports, Mails 


and General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Belle of Oregon, American bark, 1,150, Mathews, 
2ud January,— Philadelphia, General.— Paul 
Heinemann & Co. 

Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,359, Haswell, 


2nd January,—Kobe, Mails and General.— 


—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Shario Maru, Japanese steamer, 758, Matsuma, 
2nd January,—Yokkaichi, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Tokai Maru, Japanese steamer, 634, Fukui, 2nd 
January,— Yokkaichi, General.—Nippon Yu- 
sen Kaisha. . 

City of Rio de Faneiro, American steamer, 2,246, 
Wm. Ward, 3rd January,—Hongkong, Mails 
and General.—P. M.S.S. Co. 

Polyhymnia, British steamer, 1,052, Schaefer, 3rd 
January,—Kobe, General.—Simon, Evers & 

° 


Hiroshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,862, C. 
Nye, 3rd January,—Yokkaichi, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Kumamoto Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,240, Pender, 
3rd January,—Fushiki, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Drum- 
mond, 3rd January,—Hakodate, Mails and 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,166, Frahm, 
4th January,—Kobe, Mails and General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Taganoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 748, Tamura, 
4th January,—Yokkaichi, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 


PASSENGERS. 


ARRIVED. 


Per British steamer Ancona, from Hongkong vid 
Nagasaki and Kobe:—Mr. W. de Russet in 


cabin; and I passenger in steerage. 


Per French steamer Oxus, from Hongkong vid 
Shanghai and Kobe:—Mr. and Mrs. Fanuhill, 
Mr. A. V. Karaery, Mr. H. M. Nisdal, Mr. B. 
Roaps, Mr. Kawamura, Mr. Hanada, Mr. Yoko- 
chi, Commander Dyer, Lieutenant Mineth, Cap- 
tain McNair, Mr. J. Cilden, Mr. Mansfield, Mr. 
Anow, Mr. Marians, and Mr. M. Crowe in cabin. 

Per American steamer City of Rio de Janeiro, 
from San Francisco:—Messis, Frank Hoffman, 
G. Y. Thomson, Thos. Cosgriff, John McQuaig, 
Chas. Wisel, and M. Matsudaira in cabin; and 15 
Japanese in steerage. For Hongkong: Miss 
Kitty Southard in cabin; and 277 Chinese in 
steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Omi Afaru, from Kobe: 
—Messrs. A. J. Macpherson, WW. R. Bennett. R. 
Southern, B. Munster, and S. Rosenfield in cabin; 
Mr. and Mrs. ‘T. Ormano, Mr. and Mrs. U. Endo, 
Miss IK. Okubo, Miss M. Okubo, Messrs. H. 
Hiramachi, and A. R. Lamb in second class; and 
77 passengers in steerage. 

Per German steamer General Werder, from 
Hongkong :—Mr. A. Simon, Mr. Robert John- 
stone, Mr. Eugon Barnewitz, Baron le Fort, Mr. 
R. Donaldson, Mrs. Nue Poon, Mrs. Kwang and 
child, Mr. Kwang Chun Poon, and Mr. Lee 
Horsley in cabin; 2 Japanese in third class; and 
32 passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Zokio Maru, from Shang- 
hai and poits:—Hon. H. Dinsmore, Miss Leete, 
Messrs. Varvell, ‘Faylor, S. G. McKenzie, and 
Komata in cabin; Mr. Henderson and 4 pas- 
sengers in second class; and 2g in steerage. 

Per American steamer City of Syduey, from 
Hongkong :—Major N. Davis, Miss Ellerton, 
and Mrs. Roope, three children and servant in 
cabin. For San Francisco: Mr. H. Babbet in 
cabin. , 

DEPARTED. 

Per British steamer Arabic, for San Francisco: 
—Misses Thomas (2), Miss S. Brown, Mr. and 
Mrs. A. Lite and two children, Mr. H. C. Whit- 
tlesay, Mr. E. L. Oxenham, Mr. J. M. Ringer, 
Mr. and Mrs. B. Ferschman and maid, Mr. and 
Mrs. H. Huddlestone, Miss Hallingsworth, Mr. 
C. B. Storrs, Mr. F. W. Hall, Mr. Suyenobu, and 
Mr. W. H. ‘Talbot in cabin. 

Per French steamer Natal, for Shanghai vid 
Kobe:—Mr. and Mrs. IT. Oyama, Mr. and Mrs. 
G. Maller, Messrs. A. Prentice, J. Yamada, M. 
Komai, O. ‘Takahashi, K. Nishio, K. Yamakawa, 
S. Nakajima, R. ‘Toussaint, C. B. Crouse, S. R. 
Maynard, E. Nakapawa, A. Lambert, A. C. 
Marshall, K. lujita, K. Oshimuta, J. Davey, U. 
Yatabe, H. Mabuchi, G. Passavant, N. Sinclair, 
H.R. Levy, G. H. Mahomed and Arab servant, 
M. Raspe, Natermann, Oestmann, and Kochen 
in cabin, 

Per Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru, for 
Shanghai and ports:—Viscount and Viscountess 


Kawase, Messrs. T. Lang, Tuck Chee, R. Fuku- 
shima, H. Takahashi, M. Fukuhara, G. F. Fenton, 
M. Kujio, M. Ito, Hew, Mosle, Sasaki, K. Taka- 
hashi, R. Uyehara, Hideshima, Nakashima, Mrs. 
Yasunishi, Messrs. Uyeno, Fujii, Yanagiwa, Gal- 
lager, Sajiro, Kujime, Kita, Tanabe, Kataoka, 
‘Takashima, and Tokunaga in cabin; and 45 pas- 
sengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, for Kobe :— 
Mr. and Mrs. R. Hara, Messrs. Palmer, J. W. 
Crowe, W. de Russett, J. C.C. Newton, Thomson, 
Hamilton Grant, S. Hayakawa, T. Inouye, and S. 
Matsuyama in cabin; Mr. and Mrs. K. Ishibashi 
and tiree children, Mr. and Mrs. K. Yamada, 
Messrs. S. Kato, Y. Yarida, and R. Inouye in se- 
cond class; and 112 passengers in steerage. 


CARGOES. 
Per British steamer Arabic, for San Francisco:— 
TEA. 
S4N NeW UTHER 
FRANCISCO, YORK. CciTiss TOTAL. 
Shanghai ......... 251 - - 251 
Hyogo .... 75 123 790 988 
Yokohama ......... 789 _ _ 789 
Hongkong .........06 99 _ _- 99 
Total ......0.4.. 1,223 123 790 2,136 
SILK 
SAN NEW OTHER 
VRANCISCO, YORE, cirigs, POral,. 
Shanghai .......... _ 353 _ 353 
Hongkong .... - 173 = 173 
Yokohama - 603 _ 603 


Fotal .ieaaicass 1,129 1,129 

Per French steamer Natal, for Shanghai vid 
Kobe :—Silk, for France 2,062 bales, for England 
403 bales; total, 2,465 bales. Waste silk for 
France, 398 bales; for England, 53 bales; total 
451 bales. ‘Treasure, for Kobe, $150,000, for 
Shanghai, $8,500; total, $158,500. 

Per Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru, for 
Shanghai and ports :—Treasure, $1,300.00. 


REPORTS. 
The British steamer Ancona reports :—Left 


Hongkong the 22nd December, at 10 a.m. vid 
Nagasaki and Kobe; had fine weather throughout. 
Arrived at Yokohama the 29th December, at 2.45 

m, 

‘i The American steamer City of Rio de Faneiro, 
Captain Wm. Ward, reports :—Left San Fran- 
cisco the 8th December, at 4.32 p.m. Arrived at 
Honolulu the 16th, at 11.02 p.m. and left the 17th, 
al 1.14 p.m.; experienced strong westerly winds 
with a heavy head or beam sea nearly the whole 
passage. Arrived at Yokohama the 1st January, 
at 4.51a.m. Passage 22 days, 18 hours, 51 minutes. 

‘The Japanese steamer Niigata Maru reports :— 
Left Kobe the g1st January, at noon; had light 
N.E. and easterly winds to Oshima; thence to 
port moderate easterly gale, with thick cloudy 
weather and high head sea. Arrived at Yoko- 
hama the 2nd January, at 0.30 a.m. 

The Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, Captain 
P. Frahm, reports :—Left Hakodate the 31st De- 
cember, at 2 p.m. Arrived at Oginohama the 
Ist January, at 11.15 a.m. and left the and, at 
7-15 a.m.; had N.W. and N.E. breeze, smooth 
water and fine, clear, pleasant weather throughout. 
Arrived at Yokohama the 3:d, at 7.40 a.m. 

‘The Japanese steamer Omi Maru, Captain Eck- 
strand, reports :—Left Kobe the 2nd January, at 
noon; had light north and north-easterly winds 
and overcast weather to Sagami; thence to port 
fresh N.N.E. winds and snow. Arrived at Yoko- 
hama the 3rd January, at 5 p.m. When off 
Omaisaki, spoke the ship Fred. B. Zaylor, of 
Yarmouth, N.S., for bound this port. 

The German steamer General Werder, Captain 
Von Schuckmann, reports :—Left Hongkong the 
29th December, at 10.15 a.m.: had strong winds 
from N.E., with rough sea, and on passing the 
Island Agincourt the wind changed into a gale 
from N.N.W., with high sea and southerly swell. 
The ship Jaboured very hard, a heavy sea 
breaking over deck. From the 3:d to nort weather 
moderated with N.N.E. and N.E. wind. Artived 
at Yokohama the 4th December, at 12 a.m. 

The Japanese steamer Tokio Maru, reports :— 
Left Shanghai the 30th December, at 8 a.m.; had 
strong head winds and cloudy weather to Naga- 
saki, where arrived the Ist January, at 1.25 a.m. 
and left the same day, at 5 p.m.; had very strong 
head wind and high sea to Shimonoseki, where 
arrived the 2nd, at 8 a.m. and left the same day 
at 9.40 a.m.; had fine weather through Inland Sea 
to Kobe, where arrived the 3rd, at 6 a.m. and left 
the same day, at 6 p.m.; thence had fine weather. 
Arrived at Yokohama the qth January, at10.30p.m. 

The American steamer City of Sydney, Captain 
Friele, from Hongkong, reports strong N.E. mon- 
svon to Turnabont; thence to port light winds and 
fine weather. 
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LATEST COMMERCIAL. 
a 
IMPORTS. 


The old year closed cheerfully with dealers, who 
managed to make considerable clearances of over- 
due purchases, thanks to the large amount of silk 
sold recently, and though there has been business 
dsing, the interval has for the most part been 
taken up with holidays both by Japanese and 
foreigners, which renders it difficult to obtain a 
correct record of transactions. 

Yarwn.— About 500 bales are said to have been 
sold during the week at improved prices for all 
counts of English spinnings as well as Bombays, 
diminishing supplies on the “spot,” and higher 
cost of replacement causing a strong market. 

Corton Piece Goons as well as WootLens 
are reported to be firmer generally, with an im- 
proved demand for certain articles hitherto more 
or less neglected, Italian Cloths having been sold 
at a slight advance, and Grey Goods being mostly 
held for higher rates. 

COTTON YARNS. 


reeeteur, 


Nos. 16/24, Ordinary.....0....sseesssseeee $30.25 tO 31.00 
Nos. 16/24, Medium ...... 31.25 to 32.25 
Nos. 16/24, Good to Rest 32.50 to 33.50 
Nos. 16/24, Reverse ...... 33-50 to 34.50 
Nos. 28/32, Ordinary... 33.00 to 33.50 
Nos. 28/32, Medium ...... 33-75 to 34.75 
Nos. 28/32, Good to Best ..... 35.00 to 35.75 
Nos. 38/42, Medium to Best 38.25 to 40.00 
No. 32s, I'wo-fold 36.50 to 38.25 
No. 42s, ‘Lwo-fold . 38.50 to 41.50 
No. 20s, Bombay 28.co to 29.co 
No. 16s, Bombay 26.75 to 28.00 
Nos. 10/14, Bombay ...... sessessene 23.00 to 25.50 
COTTON PIECE GOODS. 
ree crece, 

Grey Shintings—84 th, 38h yds. 3yinches $1.70 to 2.20 
Grey Shirtings—olb, 384 yds. y5inches 2.10 to 2.55 
TY. Cloth—7ib, 24 yards, 32inches ...... 1.40 to 1.55 
Indigo Shictings—12 yards, yyinches... 1.35 to 1-65 
Prints—Assorted, 24 yards, 3oinches... 1.70 to 2-30 
Cotton—Italians and Satteens Blacle, 32 ren vano, 


Inches oo... cece seecceceeereececeseereee 0.07 tO O.1Y 
Turkey Reds—1j to 24}h, 24 yards, 30 Pee ere, 


INCHES oo. .ee cesses eeeceeeeetseteeeereesene #0 tO 1.20 
Turkey Reds—2} to 3th, 24 yards, 30 

INCHES oo .eeeeeeeeceseeetesceeeeeseseeeeee 825 tO 1.45 
Yurkey Reds—34 to 41h, 24 yards, 30 

Inches oo. ect teeerteeeeree 1.60 to 1.85 
Velvets—Black,35 yards, 2zinches ... 5.50 to 6.25 
Victoria Lawns, 12 yards, 42-3 inches... 0.65 to 0.72 
Yaffachelas, 12 yards, 43 inches ...... 1.35 to 2.054 


METALS. 

The usual holidays at the turn of the year have 
practically stopped all business this week. Quo- 
tations remain unchanged, and no doubt a few 
transactions will soon transpire. 


bam ele, 


Flat Bars, finch... eee ee $2.85 lO 2.90 
Flat Bars, dinch.... + 2.90 to 3.05 
Round and square up te 2.90 to 3.00 
Nailrod, assorted .............::000 2.90 to 3.00 
Nailrod, small size ... 3.10 to 3.20 
Wire Nails, assorted ... 4.50 to 5.20 
Tin Plates, per bux 5.30 to §.50 
Pig Tron, NO. 3 os. .cessecee tees 1.40 to 1.45 


KEROSENE, 

Nothing fresh in this market. Buyers hold off, 
having sufficient for actual requirements. The 
recent arrivals from New York will be landed as 
soon as the Customs holidays are over. Quo- 
tations nominally unchanged. 
QUOTATIONS. 
seccaseesaeetases ssseseees €25173 C0 2.20 
2.15 to 2.17% 
2.12% (0 2.15 
2.10 to 2.123 


Chester ...........005 
Comet 
Devoe. 
Russian ......... 


SUGAR, 
The Sngar market is weak, and values have de- 
clined, though the business done has not been 
sufficient to give quotations, which can only be 


considered nominal. 
PER rieut, 


White Refined .......ccccceeceeessceneseeeeees $5.10 107.15 
Manila ............ 3.80 to 4.00 
i and Penang.. 3-50 to 3.60 

entama........... 3.50 to 4.00 
Namiiida .. ...... 3.00 to 3.30 
Brown Takao 3-70 to 3.80 


EXPORTS. 
RAW SILK. 

Our last report was of the 281h December, 1888 ; 
since that date rejections have exceeded Seitle- 
ments by 230 piculs. There have been 45 piculs 
Oshu settled, but against this must be set the fol- 
lowing adverse balances—Hanks 3 piculs, Fila- 
tures 245 piculs, Re-reels 17 piculs, Kakeda 10 
piculs. The Japanese Kaisha have shipped, how- 
ever, 148 bales for various destinations, which helps 
to reduce the minus result of the week’s business. 

As noted above, the week has been principally 
noted for the heavy rejections of previous pur- 
chases, some buyers finding out that they had 
swallowed more than they could digest. Arrivals 


have been plentiful also, and the stock here has 
increased 1,700 piculs since the 28th ultimo. There 
seems also to be plenty more Silk in the country, 
which will soon come to market if prices are 
favourable. This is a very significant fact ina 
year of ‘short crop.” 

Quotations may be left unchanged from last 
week. Holders are fairly strong, and profess to 
believe that buyers will ‘come again” ere long. 
Whether they are justified or not in that belief re- 
mains to be seen. ‘The markets abroad seem to 
have lost their keen edge just at present, and con- 
suthers appear to have supplied their mogt pressing 
wants, 

There have been two shipping opportunities, 
the American and French mails of 29th and 3oth 
ultimo. The Arabic had 603 bales for New York 
and vicinity, while the Natal took no less than 
2,465 bales for various places in Europe. These 
departures bring the present export figures to 
28,910 piculs, against 21,639 last year and 16,605 
at 31st December, 1886. ‘There have been no 
shipments made since the Ist January, 1889, so 
far, although the outgoing mail steamers will each 
have something. 

Hanks.— Rejections just about equal settlements, 
the large parcels at high prices having mostly 
found their way back into the hands of the native 
dealers. 

Filatures.—Here rejections greatly exceed the 
small purchases made, the prime Afizo mentioned 
in our last being prominent among the parcels 
returned to former owners. Among the fresh lots 
taken into godown we note Hakusuru at $655, 
Shinmeisha $645, Toyesha $645, with other Shinshu 
marks, a point lower in quality, at $620. A nice 
parcel of Vamanashi-ken also brought $645. 

Re-reels.— Business herein has been small and 
unimportant; prices have seen no change ; holders 
are firm and apparently content to wait. 

Kakeda.—Demand seems to have died out 
entirely ; not a single box has been settled for some 
days. Prices unchanged but nominal until some- 
thing is done. 

Oshu.—A little positive business herein with no 
rejections to offset it. Hamatsukt have been done 
as high as $555, and Sendai at $560. 

Quorarions, 
Hanks—No. 
Hanks—No. 


Hanks—No. 
Hauks—No. 


2 (Shinshu)... : per 
2(Joshu) .... . $540 to 550 
24 (Shinshu) . » 535 to 545 


Nanks—No. 24 (Joshu) .. 520 to 530 
Hanks—No. 24 to3 ..... 510 to515 
Hanks—No. 3........ 500 to 505 
Hanks—No., 34 490 to 495 
Filatures—Extra 6X0 to 700 
Filatures—No. 1, 10/13 660 to 670 
Vilatures—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers. 650 to 660 
Filatures—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 deniers 630 to 640 
Filatures—No. 2, 10/15 deniers ......... 630 to 640 
Filatures—No. 2, 14/18 deniers ... 610 tu 620 
Filatures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers ...... 590 to 600 
Re-reels—(Shinshu & Oshu) Best No.1t.......... 620 to 630 
Re-reels—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers .......... 600 to 610 


Re-reels—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 deniers 
Re-reels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers .... 

Re-reels—No. 3, 14/20 deniers 
Kakedas—Fxtra oe... ce ececees 
Kakedas—No. 1 
Kakedas—No. 
Kakedas—No. 2 
Kakedas—No. ‘ 
Kakedas—No. 3..... 
Kakedas—No. 


590 to 595 
580 to 585 
560 to 565 
620 to 630 
6u0 to 610 
570 to 580 
550 to 560 
540 to 545 
530 to 535 


pacedae ed cies la - 520 to 525 
Oshu Sendai—No. 24 540 to 550 
Mamatsuki—No. 1,2 .. 540 to 550 


flamatsuki—No. 3, 4 510 to 520 


Sodai—No. 2) aia ve diets Voeda aneeSd aus eds sdeiasy 
Expoit Raw Silk Tables to 31st Dec., 1888 :— 


. Sano 1888-89, 1887-88. 1886-87. 
Bares. Bates. Bacas, 
MurOpe ccccecececeseseeee 15,620 9,911 8,212 
America oo... cee ceeteeeeeees 13,102 11,255 8,393 
ae Bales 28,722 21,166 16,605 7 
Volal ...... {ph 28,910 21,639 16,605 
Settlementsand Direct 2 "CU: abel wie ules 
Export from tst Hea 30250 22,300 47,950 
Stock, 31st December... 8,750 14,600 12,200 
Available supplies to dale 39,c0o 36,900 30,150 


WASTE SILK. 


Here in this branch we have had a very large 
business with heavy buying : and settlements reach 
the large total of 2,450 piculs, divided thus :<- 
Cocoons 120 piculs, Nosh? 1,345 piculs, Kibiso g20 
piculs, Ner#65 piculs. All the business by foreign 
hongs, no mention of direct shipments this year. 

The great rush has been upon Nosht, one buyer 
taking 800 piculs in one line. Others complain 
that they cannot find suitable quality to fill their 
orders. Holders are of course jubilant, and where 
they will consent to sell at all demand extreme 
rates. Stock is running low, but there will doubt- 
less be a stream of supplies from the country if 
prices keep up. 

The M. M. steamship Natal carried 452 bales of 


sundry Waste to Europe, and the Suez boat Duke 
of Westminster had 78 bales Noshi, Afawata, and 
Cocoons for the New World. Present export figures 
are 19,147 piculs, against 13,550 piculs on 31st 
December, 1887, and 15,637 piculs at end of 1886. 

Cocoons.— The regular trade in Pierced is finished, 
and only outside sorts like Nayiko and Waste 
Cocoons are now on offer. ‘The chief business of 
the week was done at $14 per picul. 

Noshi.—The grand business has been in this 
article, amounting to 1,345 piculs. Holders have 
succeeded in obtaining their terms, and $go has 
been freely paid for ordinary assortment in Soshu ; 
Shinshu has been notched at $1023. 

Kibiso.—Herein a good spurt also; Filature 
has touched $120, Sandan has been done in quan- 
lity at from $46 to $63, Foshu $46, Aino $75, 
Shimonita $50. 

Mawata.—Nothing to record, but in Neri a good 
parcel is entered at the high price of $22 first cost. 


QUOTATIONS, 
Pierced Cocoons—Good to Best ..........00006 - 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Best............ $125 to 130 


Noshi-ito—Filature, Good ... 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Medium ...... 
Noshi-ito—Oshiu, Good to Best 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Best. ... 


« 11§ to 120 
« 10§ to 110 
» 125 to 135 
105 to 110 


Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Good ... g5 to 100 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Medium...... « 85 tv go 
Noshi-ito—Bushu, Good to Best . 125 to 130 
Noshi-ito—Joshu, Best. .........66 95 to 100 
Noshi-ito—Joshu, Good ...... 85 to go 
Noshi-ite—joshu, Ordinary ... . Soto 824 
Kibiso—Filature, Best selected . 110 to 120 
Kibiso—Filature, Seconds ............ccecseeeeeee 1co to 105 
Kibiso—Oshu, Good to Best Nom. 90 to 100 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Best.... » 85 to go 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Second qzoto 75 
Kibiso—Joshu, Good to Fair... 55 to 50 
Kibiso—Joshu, Middling to Common.. 45 to 40 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Good .........0.6. 45to 40 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Medium to Low 35 to 30 
Kibiso—Neti, Good to Common ...........665 22to 12 
Mawata—Good to Best Nom. 160 to 180 


Export Table Waste Silk to 31st Dec., 1888 :— 


Swasun 1888-89. 1887-88. 1886-87. 

Picuxs. Picuns, Piceuns. 

Waste Silk... cae 16,927 11,594 12,26 
Pierced Cocoo: 2,220 1,956 3,376 
19.147 13,550 15,637 

Settlementsand Direct 2 US" *: PIEUES me heas 
Export from 1st seal 23,850 19,200 18,150 
Stock; 31st December... 5,450 6,900 10,250 
Availablesuppliestodate 29,300 26,100 28,400 


Exchange has been fairly steady, closing a frac- 
tion higher than last week :—Lonpon, 4 m/s., 
Credits, 3/12; Documents, 3/13; 6 m/s. Credits, 
3/2; Documents 3/24; New York, 30 d/s. U.S.G., 
$764; 4 m/s. $774; Paris, 4 m/s., fcs. 3.98; 6 m/s., 
fcs. 4.00. 

Estimated Silk Stock, 4th January, 1889 :— 


Raw. PICULS, Wasts. PICULS, 
Hanks... .. 1,700| Cocoons .. 280 
Filatures «» 4,300 | Noshi-ito.. 1,050 
Re-reels ..... .. 1,600 | Kibiso .. 3,875 
Kakeda .. 875| Mawata .. eve go 
Oshu_........ 240| Sundries ........00. 155 
Taysaam Kinds...... 35 

Total piculs ...... 8,750' Total piculs ...... 5,450 
TEA. 


A small business has been done during the 
week, altogether only 145 piculs, comprising Good 
Common to Good Medium. Following are the 
‘Tea shipments from Yokohama since last report : 
The Parthia sailed on the 28th ultimo, taking 
10,488 Ibs. for New, York, 630 Ibs. for ‘Tacoma, 
and 90,848 lbs. for Canada; Arabic sailed Decem- . 
ber 29th, taking 26,372 Ibs. only for San Francisco; 
and the Duke of Westminster of the same date 
took 19,000 Ibs. only for Canada. 


PER PICUL, 
COMM oo... cse cess cee eeceetceeeeresersseseens $100 11 
Good Common . ve 12 6 34 
Medium . = 1 1to 16 
Good Medium 17 to 19 
Fine ..... 20 to 22 
Finest 23 & u’pds 
Choice .. Nominal 
Choicest)sstiseccccsetcvicetectanes cca emma 


EXCHANGE. 


Exchange, which has been fairly steady, closes 
a fraction higher than last week’s rates, 


Sterling—Bank Hillson demand ........ 0.6 
Sterling—Bank 4 mouths’ sight 
Sterling—Private 4 months’ sight 
Sterling—Private 6 months’ sight 
On Paris—Bank sight .......e eee 
On Paris—Private 6 months’ sight 


On Hongkong—Bank sight He 

On Hongkong—Ptivate 10 days’ s ~ #7), dis, 
On Shanghai—Bank sight Gahvsuececs . 7b 

On Shanghai—Private 10 days’ sight......... 724 

On New York—Bank Bills on demand ....... 75 

On New York—Private 30 days’ sight 76 


On San Francisco—Bank Bills on demand... 75 
On San Francisco—Ptivate 30 days’ sight,.. 76 
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STEEL & FI iL ES, 
STEEL CASTINGS, &c., &c. 
Apply to the Sole Manufacturers, 


SAML. OSBORN & Co., 


CLYDE STEEL AND IRON WORKS, 
SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND. 
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“THE TOKYO MAIL” 


THE ONLY FOREIGN NEWSPAPER PUBLISHED IN 
THE CAPITAL OF JAPAN, 


HE TOKYO MAIL” is a tri-weekly 

paper published in Tokyo on Tugsnay, 
Trurspay, and Saturpay Morwnines, price yen 
6 per Annum. Subscriptions and Advertise- 


“Y ARROW” S 
SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 


ScrEw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN HOUR. 
PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER. 


Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 
MACHINERY CONSTRUCTED FOR BOATS BUILT ABROAD. 


YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition. 


June 2, 1888. 


And see that each Jar beara Baron Liobig’s Signature 


in Blue Ink across the Label. 


To be had of all Storokeepers and Dealers throughout India. 


52ins. 


ora 


ig 
CHEAPEST 
MEAT-FLAVGURIRG 
STOGK FOR SOUPS, 
MADE DISHES AND SAUCES 


FINEST AND 


Invaluable for India as 
an Efficient Tonic in all 
cases of Weakness. 
Keeps good in the hottest 


Cookery Books Foe Free on Application to the Climates, and for any 
ompan, 


length of time. 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF HEAT Co., Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England. 
Sold wholesale by COCKING & Co,, Yokohama, 


June 9, 1888. 
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-NOW READY. 


RITISH CONSULAR TRADE 
REPORTS, for 1887, for— 
YOKOHAMA, 
HIOGO anv OSAKA, 
NAGASAKI, 
HAKODATE, 


AND 


|SUMMARY OF THE FOREIGN TRADE 


OF JAPAN FOR THE YEAR 1887. 
PRICE, ONE DOLLAR. 


Orders for this valuable compilation will now 


ments received at the KOBUNSHA, Dobashi, | be received at the Office of the fapan Mati, 


Tokyo; and at 72, Main Street, Yokohama. 
January rst, 1889. 


72, Main Street, Yokohama. 
Yokohama, January ist, 1889. 


‘ i 22 Wm ean 
Rema & ior Acidity of tie Suomash. 
Headache, Hoartburn, Indigestion, Sour Eructations, 


st ae The Physician’s Cure 
° { @s for Gout, Rheumatic 
“{ Gout and Gravel: the 
safest and most gentle 
Medicine for Infants, 
Children, Delicate Fe- 
males, and the Sick- 
ness of Pregnancy. 


sts and 
52ins, 


NOW READY, 


With Cotourep Pian, 


FULL REPORT on the ERUPTION 

of BANDAI-SAN, being a reprint from 

the “ Japan Maru” of copious translations from 

Tokyo Journals, a Description by ‘ Our Re- 

porter,” and an “ Editorial,” written after a visit 
to the locality. 


PRICE FIFTY CENTS. 


To be obtained at the Fapan Marl Office, or 
of Kexry & Watsu, Limited. 


Yokohama, January rst, 1889. 


Printed and Published for the Proprixtor at oe Main Street, 
Settlement, by Jamzs Ettacott Bratz, of No. 33, Bluff 
Yokohama—Saturpay, January §, 1889. 
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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


No notice will be taken of anonymous correspondence. 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the ‘‘ JAPAN 
WEEKLY Malt,” must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer, not for publication, but as a 
guarantee of good faith. It is particularly requested that 
allletters on business be addressed to the MANAGER, 
and Cheques be made payable to same; and that literary 
contributions be addressed to the Epttor. 


YorouaMa: SATURDAY, JAN. 12TH, 1889. 


BIRTH. 
On the soth January, 1889, to the wife of J. MENDEL- 


son a Daughter. 
MARRIAGE. 
At the British Legation, Tokyo, on 8th instant, by the 
Venerable Archeacon Shaw, WILLIAM HoGGaNn to Lucy 
Ava Rowe Du Rieu. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Ir is announced that Japan has concluded a 
treaty with a Western Power on terms of perfect 
equality. 


Two Maxim guns, ordered by the Naval De- 
partment from England, will arrive at Yoko- 
hama about the end of this month. 


Paince Icutyo will leave the capital shortly for 
France to complete his studies, the Government 
having sanctioned his departure. 


AN exhibition of paintings will be opened for 
twenty-seven days at Fukiyacho, Nihonbashi, 
Tokyo, beginning on the 15th instant. 


Tue proposed Postal School has been estab- 
lished temporarily in the enclosure of the Tokyo 
Telegraph School in Shiba Park, and will be 
opened on the rst proximo. 


Tue laying of rails between Ofune and Yoko- 
suka, by way of Kamakura, has been nearly 
completed, and a locomotive trial will take 
place about the 20th instant. 


Tue erection of a monument in the Aoyaina 
Cemetery to the memory of those who lost their 
lives in the Unebs Kan has been completed, and 
a religious service will shortly take place. 


Tuer Majestizgs THz Empzror anp Emprrss 
proceeded to the Aoyama Palace on the after- 


noon of the 3rd instant, and paid a New Year 
complimentary visit to H.M. the Empress- 
Dowager. 


Tue Yushu-kan (exhibition of arms) in the en- 
closure of the Yasukuni Shrine at Kudan, Tokyo, 
which has been closed for the New Year holidays, 
was re-opened to the public on the 6th inst. 


A Locomotive trial between Kozu and Hama- 
matsu on the Tokaido line took place on the 
morning of the 3rd instant. Viscount Inouye, 
Director of the Railway Bureau, proceeded to 
Hamamatsu the same day. 


H.1.H. Prince ArtsuGawa Takeuiro will leave 
the capital about the 25th instant on a visit to 
Europe. Marquis and Marchioness Maeda 
Toshitsugu will also leave for Europe in the 
vessel which carries the Prince and suite. 


Count Inouye proposes to invite various leading 
merchants and manufacturers in cities and pre- 
fectures to a series of meetings which will be 


opened about the middle of next month in the: 
| Agricultural and Commercial Department. 


Durtinc the absence of Mr. A. de Kolémine, 
Russian Consul at Yokohama, who left on the 
6th instant for home, M. Grégoire de Wollant, 
Russian Consul! at Nagasaki, will take charge of 
the Consulate at Yokohama temporarily. 


Fire broke out in the premises of Mr. Miyake, 
at Sakamagamisho, Fukui Prefecture, on the rst 
instant at 440 a.m., and 9g houses and 2 tele- 
graph posts were destroyed, 7 houses being par- 
tially damaged before the fire was got under 
control at 7 a.m. 


AsouT 6.30 p.m. on the sth instant fire broke 
out in an unoccupied house at Shinjiku-machi, 
Kawasaki, and extended immediately in various 
directions. Before the fiames were subdued at 
8 p.m., 113 houses were -destroyed, 4 houses 
being partially damaged. 


Fire broke out in the premises of Mr. Ishikawa 
Sanemon, at Gojunome-mura, Minami-Akita- 
gori, Akita Prefecture, on the 5th instant at 
4.10 a.m., and 150 houses, including the post 
oflice, were destroyed before the fire was got 
under control at 8.30 a.m. 


Tue first drill of the firemen of Yokohama for 
the year took place on the 4th inst. Messrs. 
Oki, Prefect, Mitsuhashi and ‘Tanuma, Secreta- 
ries, of the Kanagawa Local Government Office, 
and Takahashi, Chief Police-Inspector of Kana- 
gawa Prefecture, were present. 


THE new carriage road leading up to Atago- 
yama from Atagomachi, Shiba, Tokyo, has 
been completed and was opened for traffic on 
the rst instant. The ceremony of opening the 
road will take place when the new buildings of 
the Atagokan Hotel on the hill are completed. 


Resipents of Gumma and Niigata Prefectures 
propose to establish a company to be called the 
Jo-Etsu Railway Company, with the view of 
laying a railway between Maebashi, Gumma 


Prefecture, and Shibata, Niigata Prefecture 
(about 167 miles). The capital will be yen 
7,000,000, of which yen 1,400,600 will be pro- 
vided by the promoters, while the remainder will 
be raised in shares of yen 50 each. The head 
office will be situated at Maebashi, with branches 
at Tokyo and Shibata. 


It is expected that the Constitution of the Na- 
tional Assembly will be issued by notification on 
the r1th proximo, the day fixed for the anniver- 
sary of the accession of the Emperor Jimmu to 
the Throne, and detailed regulations as to the 
election of members of the Assembly will be 
issued separately. 


Tue Japan Engineering Company has received 
an order from the Nagano Local Government 
Office to erect buildings for the assembly hall of 
the Nagano Local Assembly ata cost of over 
yen 16,000. The work will be begun about the 
middle of this month in order that it may be 
completed before the end of August next. 


In accordance with custom, the ceremony of 
reopening the Peers’ Club in Ueno Park took 
place on the 6th instant. Members of the Im- 
perial family, the Minister of State for the Im- 
perial Household, the Director of the Peers 
Bureau, the President of the Gakushuin, Prince 
Sanjo, and a number of Peers were present. 


Tue Tokyo Electric Light Company has received 
an order from the Temporary Construction 
Bureau to submit a statement as to the estimated 
expense of fitting up electric apparatus in the 
temporary buildings of the Upper and Lower 
Houses of the National Assembly at Uchi- 
Saiwaicho, Kojimachi, which are expected to be 
completed before the end of May next. 


AN earthquake was felt in the capital on the rst 
instant, at 3h. 4m. 50s. p.m. The duration was 
12 seconds, and the direction was from S.W. to 
N.E., the maximum horizontal motion being 0.5 
milimetre in 0.3 second. The shock was a 
severe one. Another sharp shock of earthquake 
was felt on the same day at 7th. 5m. 308. p.m. 
The duration was I minute 55 seconds, and the 
direction was from S.W. to N.E., the maximum 
horizontal motion being 1.4 milimetre in o.1 
second, and the maximum vertical motion 0.3 
milimetre in 0.3 second. A slight shock was 
felt on the 3rd instant at 7h. 58m. gs. a.m. 
The duration was 2 seconds, and the direction 
was from east to west, the maximum horizontal 
motion being 0.8 milimetre in 1.5 second. 


On the 4th instant, the day fixed for the resump- 
tion of official business in various Government 
Departments, the Minister President of State, 
Ministers of State (except Counts Inouye, 
Yamagata, and Yamada, and Viscount Mori), 
the Vice-President of Senate, the Chief of the 
Metropolitan Police, and the Governor of Tokyo 
visited the Akasaka Palace in the morning. 
H.M. the Emperor, attended by Chamberlains 
aud Masters of the Board of Ceremonies, pro- 
ceeded to the great hall, where His Majesty 
received a report from the Minister President of 
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State as to Shinto affairs, and in regard to the 
in various Government 
Departments during last year. After authorising 
the issue of Imperial ordinance No. 1 for 1889 
All the Ministers 
then proceeded to the Cabinet Office, where a 


business transacted 


the Emperor left the hall. 


meeting was afterwards held. 


Tue Genshinsai (a Court ceremony) was cele- 
brated by H.M. the Emperor on the morning of 


the 3rd instant. His Majesty, attended by 


members of the Imperial family, Ministers of 


State, the Lord Keeper of the Privy Seal, the 
Grand Chamberlain to the Emperor, the Grand 


Master of the Board of Ceremonies, and other 


officials of the Imperial Household, proceeded 
to the Imperial chapel in the morning, and 
presented the usual offerings at the cenotaphs. 


Members of the Imperial family, Ministers of 
State, attendants in the Jakonoma, officials of 


chokunin rank in various Government Depart- 
ments, and officials of sonzn and hannin rank 
in the Imperial Household, then worshipped at 
the cenotaphs. Their Majesties the Empress 
and Empress-Dowager also proceeded to the 
chapel at 11 a.m., after which the Superinten- 
dents of Shinto and Buddhist sects, Peers who 
hold rank above sixth class, second grade, and 
decorations above sixth-class, and officials of 
sonia rank in various Government Departments 
worshipped at the cenotaphs. 


On the 4th inst., the day fixed for the first drill 
of the fire brigades of the capital, the firemen 
from various stations marched to the Parade 
Ground, at Kajibashi, as soon as the signal bells 
at the fire look-out stationsrang at 7a.m. The 
superintendent of the fire brigades presented 
the following report to Mr. Orita, Chief of the 
Metropolitan Police, as to the fires that occurred 
in urban and rural districts of Tokyo during last 
year :—The number of fires were 93 in January, 
110 in February, 79 in March, 53 in April, 53 
in May, 35 in June, 37 in July, 29 in August, 
23 in September, 23 in October, 47 in Novem- 
ber, and 87 in December, making a total of 
663; while the number of houses destroyed 
was 156 in January, 325 in February, 197 in 
March, 82 in April, 986 in May, 128 in June, 
10 in July, 4 in August, 23 in September, 35 in 
October, 6 in November, and 113 in December, 
making a total of 2,038 houses. Compared 
with the previous year these figures show a de- 
crease of 8 fires and 1,457 houses. A quantity 
of saké and dried cuttle fish was given to each 
firemen. 


On the 11th instant their Majesties the Emperor 
and Empress, attended by members of the Im- 
perial family, Ministers of State, officials of 
shinnin rank, the Vice-Minister of State for the 
Imperial Household, Grand and Vice-Grand 
Chamberlains to the Emperor and Empress re- 
spectively, Grand and Vice-Grand Masters and 
other Masters of the Board of Ceremonies, 
Chamberlains, Court Physicians, Secretaries of 
the Imperial Household, and Court ladies, left 
the Akasaka Palace at 10 a.m for the new 
Palace. Officers of the: Imperial Body-guards, a 
detachment of cavalry, and a number of Police- 
Inspectors preceded the Imperial party, and 
troops of the Imperial Body-guards lined the 


road from the main gate to the Palace, while the 
Band of the Imperial Body-guards and Court 
musicians played selections of music on the 
Princes, officials of 
_chokunin rank in various Government Depart- 


arrival of their Majesties. 


suming quarters. 
settlements, and the belief is that extensive 
operations here would soon induce a flow of Silk 


ments, attendants in the Jakonoma, officials of 
sonin rank in the Imperial Household, and a 
body of the nobility, received the Imperial party 
Their Majesties afterwards 
gave audience to members of the Imperial 
family, Ministers of State, and other officials 


at the main gate. 


who accompanied them to the Palace. 


Tue half-yearly general meeting of shareholders 
of the Tokyo Stock Exchange was held on the 


evening of the 7th instant. Mr. Tanimoto, 


President, occupied the chair. 


were nominated to the office of Directors. The 
receipts during the period were yen 66,689.405, 


to which yen 2,778.908 brought over from last 


account were added, making a total of yen 
69,468.308. Of this amount yen 3,000 was 


set apart for reserve fund, yen 2,221.172 for 


special reserve fund, yen 9,700 for remunera- 
tion to officers and miscellaneous expenses, 
and yen 547.836 was carried forward to the 
next account. A sum of ye% 54,000 was pro- 
vided for dividend to be declared at the rate 
of 54 per cent. per share for the year. 


Tue Import trade has begun to improve now 
the holidays are over, and in certain directions 
is quite up to the average. Both English and 
Bombay Yarns have again increased in value, 
with agood demand. Heavy Shirtings have not 


been in request, but there has been a fair busi- 


ness done in light-weights, also in T.-Cloths. 
At somewhat better prices, considerable quan- 
tities of Velvets have been disposed of, but 
Fancy Cottons generally have been more or Jess 
neglected. Italian Cloth, Mousseline de Laine, 
and Blankets compose the remaining articles 
most in request. There has not been much 
done in Metals, though the state of the market 
is healthy. Kerosene is unchanged. Prices are 
not strong, but the stock is low, and deliveries 
continue good. Sugar has improved, but the 
sales effected have been mostly White sorts. 
The principal Export has been quiet, though a 


steady business in the classes of Silk required. 


has brought the sales for the week to a fair total. 
Prices are steady, and things are quiet at con- 
Arrivals have about equalled 


from the interior fully equal to demands made 


upon the presentstock. <A good steady trade has 
again been done in Waste Silk, and this with the 
heavy purchases of the last few weeks has 


rendered the assortment rather poor. There 
are consequently orders on hand that cannot be 
filled at the moment, though the requisite 
qualities may yet be forthcoming. There has 
been only a trifling deal in Tea. Exchange has 
been steady, but closes a fraction below the 
rates of last week. 


NOTES. 


Yoxkouama will never have any harbour works 
if some members of the Tokyo Economic 
Society can prevent it. At the last monthly 
meeting of the Society in the Fujimiken, Tokyo, 


Mr. Sakatani introduced the subject of a harbour 


for Tokyo. He said that the Authorities were 
understood to be contemplating an expenditure 


of two or three million yen on the harbour at 


After a report 
as to the business and accounts during the latter 
half of last year had been read by the secretary, 
Messrs. Tanimoto, Nakajima, and Kobayashi 
were réelected, while Messrs. Ito and Sagara 


Yokohama, but he denounced this as a most 
imprudent proceeding, on the ground that all 
goods imported or exported at Yokohama 
necessarily pass through Tokyo. Yokohama 
Harbour ought therefore to be left untouched, 
and Tokyo Harbour constructed without delay. 
If money was to be spent on Yokohama harbour, 
then the capital should be removed thither. 
Unless a central point were. determined on the 
basis of the harbour, the contemplated city im- 
provements in Tokyo could scarcely be carried 
out. Any attempt to push the latter on without 
reference to the former could only lead to mis- 
chief and inconvenience. The public seemed 
to imagine that to make a harbour at Tokyo 
would be a work too expensive to be borne by 
the city, but experts said that it could be done 
for thirteen million yen. If so, the thing could 
be accomplished in twenty years by a yearly 
appropriation of five hundred thousand yen from 
the city, added to the three million yen destined 
for Yokohama. 
a6 

These views were supported by Mr. Taguchi, 
who said that for economical reasons the con- 
struction of a harbour at Téky6 was essential, 
while for political reasons the construction of a 
harbour at Yokohama was to be deprecated. 
The prosperity and firmer establishmert of the 
foreign settlement at Yokohama were to be re- 
garded-with apprehension, for the conquest of 
India came from such a cause. This danger 
would be averted by making a good harbour at 
Tokyo, and as the: commission charged by 
Yokohama merchants as well as the cost of 
railway carriage on goods coming to Tokyo 
would also be saved, the work ought to. be 
undertaken at once. 

we 

If the speeches of Messrs. Sakatani and 
Taguchi are correctly reported, they can scarcely 
be said to add much to the reputation of the 
Economic Society. For both gentlemen show 
conspicuous ignorance of their subject. Even 
their salient facts are not correct. Mr. Sakatani 
puts the contemplated cost of Yokohama har- 
bour fifty per cent. above the highest estimate 
of experts. He asserts that all the goods ex- 
ported or imported at Yokohama pass through 


Tokyo sooner or later, which is manifestly un- 


true. He declares that if Yokohama Harbour 
is provided with breakwaters and a jetty. the 
capital had better be moved there, forgetting 
apparently that Yokohama already possesses 
an excellent harbour, whereas Tokyo does not 
possess one at all. He imagines that the 
mere improvement of the Yokohama harbour 
would produce a much greater effect than 
its existence has hitherto produced, and he 
avers, by implication, that the prosperity, nay 
the very fate of Tokyo depends upon fo- 
reign commerce, which is a ludicrous notion. 
As for Mr. Taguchi, he apparently supposes 
that if only a harbour were built at Tokyo, 
the foreign merchants might be eliminated 
altogether, since their commission would cease 
upon goods coming to the capital, and accord- 
ing to Mr. Sakatani every article that goes 
to make up the empire’s foreign trade must 
come to Tokyo sooner or later. So ill-informed 
is he also as to the details of trade that he 
speaks of goods reaching Tokyo from Yoko- 
hama by rail, whereas in fact they all come by 
water. On the whole, therefore, we do not 
think that the speeches said to have been de- 
livered by these gentlemen deserve very serious 
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consideration. That Tokyo must have a har- 
bour we make no doubt, and the sooner the 
work is undertaken the better. But a harbour 
at Tokyo is not going to kill Yokohama any 
more than the building of a breakwater in the 
Yokohama Harbour is going to convert Tokyo 
into a suburb of the foreign settlement. 


Mr. J. L. Bowgs, well-known as the joint au- 
thor of the beautifully illustrated “ Keramic 
Arts of Japan,” and the sole author of the even 
more luxurious series of volumes entitled ‘“‘ The 
Ornamental Arts of Japan,” now discharges the 
functions of Japanese Consul at Liverpool. The 
post is virtually honorary, but that consideration 
is doubtless of a very secondary character in 
Mr. Bowes’ eyes. A wealthy man and a sincere 
lover of Japanese Art, which he has done so 
much to explain and popularise, his Consular 
connection with this empire is purely a labour 
of love. The fact is noted by the Masnichi 
Shimbun, where we find an enthusiastic leader- 
ette referring to the good work Mr. Bowes has 
done in Japan’s behalf, and declaring that 
though he has never visited the country, his 
affection for it is strong and practical. On the 
last anniversary of the Emperor of Japan's 
birthday, Mr. Bowes, our Téky6 contem- 
porary says, caused his entrance gate to be 
decorated with crossed ensigns of the Rising 
Sun, and threw his house open for the enter- 
tainment of a large number of guests, the 
expense involved being not less than three 
thousand dollars. A friend expressed surprise 
that any English gentleman could feel so much 
interest in a country where polygamy was prac- 
tised. But Mr. Bowes replied that Japanese 
polygamy was the outcome of feudal times, and 
must by no means be regarded as an evidence 
that the uncivilized conditions generally accom- 
panying such a custom prevailed in Japan. 
Every Samurai deemed it a prime duty to 
beget sons who, in the first place, should swell 
the numbers of the clan and defend its cause, 
and, in the second, should transmit their family 
name through unbroken generations. There- 
fore men had concubines in. addition to their 
wife—they never had more than one legally re- 
cognised wife. It was not because the morals 
of society were corrupt, but because political 


considerations had weight even in the family 


circle. Since the fall of feudalism, however, 
the raison d’éire of polygamy had disappeared, 
and though the practice still lived partly by 
force of habit and partly for the sake of the 
license it permitted, it had largely gone out of 
fashion and was daily falling into disrepute. 
Among educated men, officials, and gentle- 
men of rank or social standing, persons having 
concubines living in the same house with their 
wives were altogether the exception, and among 
the lower and middle classes the custom could 
be said to have prevailed at any time. The 
Mainichi Shimbun strongly applauds this 
analysis by Mr. Bowes, and says that he knows 
more about.the true origin of Japanese customs 
than many a Japanese. 


Tue Treaties resemble the doctrine of the Tri- 
nity in their absolute inscrutability to some 
minds. They are not in themselves either 
lengthy or abstruse compilations. Great Bri- 
tain’s Treaty with Japan consists of twenty-four 
articles and occupies two pages and a half of a 
medium-sized volume. Yet thirty years of 
study have not sufficed to make clear to some 
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of those most interested the gist of this brief 
and simple document. They still discover that 
it contains things which it ought not to contain, 
and that it does not contain things which it 
ought to contain, and, in short, that there is no 
health in it except in so far as it confers pri- 
vileges and provides exemptions. The general 
public, to be sure, can scarcely be expected to 
know much about treaties and their significa- 
tion. But here in Japan where revision of the 
Treaties has been the question of the day for 
the past sixteen years; where diplomats have 
been negotiating about them; newspapers dis- 
cussing them; politicians writing about them ; 
laymen wrangling about them ; Churchmen me- 
morializing about them, and chairmen of cham- 
bers of commerce preparing memoranda or 
making speeches about them—here in Japan 
one might expect, not unreasonably, that the 
one journal which for years has made itself 
conspicuous by claiming to represent the views 
held by this community in respect of the 
Treaties, undertaking to demonstrate the un- 
wisdom of changing them without long delibera- 
tion, and altogether setting itself up as the 
champion exponent and supporter of the exist- 
ing status, should at least know what the 
Treaties say and what they do not say. But the 
Japan Herald's ignorance is apparently just as 
crass as it was before it commenced its thirty 
years study of the twenty-four articles—a year 
and a quarter to each article—together with the 
accompanying Trade Regulations. Two or 


three days ago it informed its readers that a 


fixed fee of twenty-two dollars paid by each 
foreign vessel to the Custom House for services 
in connection with entrance and clearance, was 
tonnage dues, whereas the Trade Regulations, 
when prescribing this fee, declare in so many 
words that ‘‘no tonnage dues shall be levied on 
foreign ships in the ports of Japan.” And 
now, before the former blunder is three days 
old, we have an even more wonderful example 
of similar ignorance. ‘‘ Passports,” says the 
Fapan Herald in its issue of the 5th instant, 
“are granted according to the Treaty.” Can 
there he many folks in this Settlement 
so magnificently uninformed as our naive 
contemporary? If so, it really might be worth 
while to form a Society for the Study of 
the Treaties, since, after all, it does concern us 
to know what those instruments give and what 
they withhold. To be told, just at this moment 
when the passport question has been attracting 
public attention and provoking public discus- 
sion for several months—to be gravely told that 


“« passports are granted according to the Treaty ss 


is very comical. The Treaties, from first to last, 
do not contain one word about passports. The 
privilege of travelling with passports beyond 
Treaty Limits is granted by the Japanese Go- 
vernment entirely of its own free will and 
liberality, and might be denied to-morrow 
without violating any international compact 
whatsoever. Itis atleast graceful to distinguish 
what we receive as being entitled to receive, 
and what we receive as a voluntary gift. Pass- 
ports belong to the latter category, and it must 
be gratifying to the Japanese Government to 
to find that, after all this time, its generosity in 
granting them has been construed by their 


recipients as a matter of Treaty. 


* 
* * 


In connection with tonnage dues, a word may 
be added on the subject of ships throwing 
ballast overboard in Yokohama harbour. Re- 
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ferring to this in a previous issue, we said that, 
though probably the anchorage had not been 
greatly injured by such an abuse, there was 
absolutely nothing to restrain ils perpetration, 
and we further stated that complaints had been 
made in the past about the practice. The 
Japan Herald does not believe, it declares, 
that any complaints of the sort have been made. 
After the ¥apan Herald's exhibitions of crass 
ignorance about the Treaties, we cannot be 
surprised at its corresponding want of know- 
ledge in other directions. Yet it might easily , 
have ascertained that memoranda were for- 
warded to Tokyo some years ago by both the 
British and the American Admirals, urging 
the advisability of adopting measures to check 
the ballast abuse, and that a protest, signed by 
twelve masters of ship, was also addressed to 
the Authorities in the capital, the signatories 
averring that the harbour was gradually being 
filled up with silt and ballast. If people under- 
taking to discuss these subjects would have the 
honesty to ascertain something about the facts, 
a great deal of silly writing might be avoided. 


MonsgiGNgeur Cousin, Apostolic Bishop in 
Southern Japan, has addressed the following 


letter to the Nagasaki Rising Sun :— 


Dear Sir,—In order to remove any doubts in the minds of my 
friends in Nagasaki, Japanese as well as foreigners, will you 
allow me to make use of your estimable paper to add a word to 
the explanations my contréres in Tokio have already had the 
kindness to offer on my behalf. 

It is concerning certain articles which have appeared in the 
Yokohama journals, in regard to the pretended difficulties which 
the Catholic Mission are puprosed to have experienced in the 
interior of the country at the hands of the Japanese Authorities. 

Never having written, said, or even thought anything re- 
sembling what is attributed to me, | ask myself by whom and 
for what aim has my name been mixed up with this matter. 

The truth is that, amongst missionaries, none, to my 
knowledge, have ever had any legitimate cause to complain 
against those whose right and whose duty it is to attend to 
the execution of the regulations relating to passports. From 
the highest to the lowest of the administrative officials they 
have always received the most courteous treatment and the 
kindest attention. 

So far as my Mission is concerned, this is a testimony which I 
am pleased to give tothe Government of this country, which 
knows how to render so graceful the hospitality extended to 
foreigners; and I am very happy that circumstances have fur- 
nished me with an opportunity of offering it publitly. 

Il am aware thata letter was written by a Missionary, from 
which a diferent impression may be gathered; but I also know 
that the writer was the first to regret the publicity given, without 
his consent, to his hastily-formed conclusions embodied in a pri- 
vate letter, 

1 read that letter when Les Missions Catholiques first brought it to 
Japan. lalso read the English re-production of itin the London 
& China Express, imputing it to me. I will not undertake to 


justify allthe contents of the letter im questian; butI would 


much less be responsible for the translation I allude to. 

We are therefore brought in the presence of an indiscretion 
and a misrepresentation ; and it appears to me that, reduced to 
these proportions, the facts for any serious person remain 
without importance. 

With my thanks in anticipation for the insertion of this letter, 
pleave accept, dear Sir, the respectful compliments of your very 


umble Servant. 
: . J. A. COUSIN, 
Bishop of Acmonia, and Apostolic Vicar of Southern Japan. 


KanaGawa Prefecture, we learn from the Bukka 
Shimpo, has suddenly roused itself to a state of 
unwonted political activity. The election of 
members for the Local Assembly is attended 
with so much canvassing and excitement that 
one might almost mistake the whole thing for a 
reproduction, on a small scale, of the great 
Presidential contest in the United States. Not 
the least interesting feature of the affair is that 
the opposing parties seem to be divided by lines 
stretching far beyond the range of ordinary 
local politics. They are, in fact, {commonly 
called “Liberals” and ‘‘ Progressionists,” just 
as though events had reverted to the days of the 
Fiyu-16 and the Karshin-té. Yet the truth is 
that these denominations are rather accidental 
than representative. The real origin of the divi- 
sion is a question, explained some time ago in 
these columns, connected with the ownership of 
certain so-called public property in Yokohama. 
At present this property is.declared to belong 
to the leading merchants, but their right of 
possession is challenged by other residents, 
calling themselves land-holders. Thus the cor- 
rect appellation of the parties would be the 
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Merchant's Party and the Land-holders’ Party, 
but as the leader of the latter happens to be 
Mr. Nakashima Nobuyuki, and as it numbers 
among its followers several numbers of the de- 
funct Fryu-t6, it has come to be known as 
the Liberal Party; while its opponents receive 
the name of Progressionists because they in- 
clude many adherents of the Katshin platform. 
Bound up with this question of property is ne- 
cessarily one of rates, so that there is some 
justification for the keen interest displayed by 
the local public. 
a 

' The same journal notes, with some surprise, 
an apparent discrepancy between the develop- 
ment of Yokohama’s foreign trade and the 
condition of the place. Up to October of last 
year, the total increase in the foreign trade of 
the port had been nearly six million yen, yet 
it seemed that there was less prosperity and 
activity among the people than in the preceding 
year. Something of this may be attributable 
to a growing sense of the necessity of economy, 
but on the whole it must be regarded as an 
evidence that the profits derived from trade 
were by no means commensurate with the in- 
crease in its dimensions. 


Tue Mainichi Shimbun raises a point of some 
importance as to the interpretation of an article 
in the Regulations for the Guidance of Govern- 
ment Officials, promulgated by Imperial Ordi- 
nance in July, 1887. The provision in question 
(Art. VII.) reads as follows :— Without the 
sanction of his chief, no Government official 
may become chairman or member of any busi- 
ness company.” The question has arisen in 
connection with the acceptance by a Mr. Fujita, 
an Official of the Hiroshima Local Government, 
of a nomination to the office of chairman of a 
local spinning company, and his election by a 
large majority and consequent resignation of 
his official appointment. The Afainichit Shim- 
bun, in calling attention to these proceedings, 
points out that the principle involved is a very 
important one. If the Regulations cited above 
are not to be regarded as a dead letter, no Go- 
vernment official can become a candidate for 
any office in a private business company. 
If such an official is allowed to send his 
name forward as 4 candidate in this way, 
to submit his claims to the fortune of voting, 
and to have in the event of defeat the op- 
tion of retaining his situation in the public 
service, then our contemporary foresees the. 
harvesting of a most plentiful crop of abuses. 
Would the Home Minister give his permission 
to the director of the Public Works Bureau 
in his Department, if the latter asked to be 
allowed to put himself in nomination for the 
chairmanship of a public works company? 


’ Certainly not; and indeed it is not at all likely 


that any incumbent of that office would be so 
misguided as to prefer any such request. Di- 
rectors of Agricultural, Commercial, or Mining 
Bureaux in the Agricultural and Commercial 
Department are in pretty much the same posi- 
tion with regard to agricultural, commercial, or 
mining business companies. But to return to 
the Hiroshima case. The very fact that Mr. 
Fujita found it necessary to resign his Govern- 
ment appointment on being elected chairman 
of the company in question, shows that he was 
not eligible for such election—that he recognised 
the illegality of holding both offices at the same 
time. The blame seems to rest, however, on 


the shoulders of the Prefect, who permitted the 
proceedings to go on, and in the event of no 
step being taken by the shareholders to cancel 
the appointment, our contemporary lays on the 
Government the obligation to enquire into the 
matter. Either the regulations have been con- 
travened or they have not, and in the latter case 
they should at once be revised to remedy the 
defect which undoubtedly disfigures them. 


Sir Eprwin Arnotp has chosen the Taj as the 
subject for his latest poem, ‘‘ With Sa’di in the 
Garden,” concerning which Public Opinion 
says :— 


It bears its own recommendation, it is its own ex- 
cuse for being, and reading it brings its own reward, 
This volume embodies the third chapter of the ‘' Bos- 
tan” of Sa’di in the course of an all-night’s talk, with 
song and the dance, held in the Garden of the Taj 
Mahal, at Agra, amid the soft splendours of an Indian 
night. The scene itself is entrancingly inspiring, 
leading to those dreams which never can come into 
soeech and to ‘‘songs heard only in the silence.” 
There, close by the gently-owing Jumna is— 

India’s pride, the Tomb, the House of Rest, 

That glory of the beauty of the Taj, 

Matchless perfect in form, a miracle 

Of grace, and tenderness, and symmetry ; 

A passion, and a worship, and a faith 

Writ fast in alabaster, 
which stands to-day, perhaps, the finest edifice on 
earth, certainly the most beautiful, if Mr. Arnold and 
other competent critics are to be believed. This 
magnificent white marble mausoleum, adorned beyond 
all ordinary conception, with the whole Korean writ- 
ten on its interior in mosaics and traceries of precious 
stones, was built two and a half centuries ago by the 
Shah Jahan for his loved queen, to whom, through 
fifteen years of Persian married life, the great Emperor 
could say :— 

Light of my life! 

Once more I shut the great loud world away 

And come to reign in this one realm [ love, 

The heart of Mumtaz ! 
About this Taj is the garden, lovely, luxuriant, still 
kept in the finest order by the British Government. 
Here lie the Emperor and his Queen— 

And she who loved her garden lieth now 

Lapped in a garden. And all this for love! 
Such was the scene of the dialogue, in which the wise 
Mirza, the charming singing-girls—who are said to be 
types from the life, and the Saheb (Englishman) 
“lover of Indian”-under the description of whom 
Arnold himself is rather thinly disguised, spend the 
night over part of the writings of Sa’di, that sweet 
Persian poet of six centuries ago, who sings of love 
and morals and faith. ‘The bulk of the poem is Ar- 
nold’s. In connecting these pearls from the '‘ Bostan” 
(‘‘ Fruit Garden”) of that travelled and devout repre- 
sentative of Persian poetry—one of the very greatest 
of those who have written poetry in this old Aryan 
tongue—Arnold expands his verse much more than 
do Chaucer and Longfellow in their ' Tales.” And 
we cannot coniplain, for the connecting parts are the 
best of the poem. What pretty stories are those told 
by the singing-girls, one of having the fever at Cal- 
cutta, the other of the rescue of the babe from the 
tigress! Everywhere we find a large charity, a broad 
humanity, a suggestion of a ‘sweet brotherhood and 
sisterhood. The world grows more liberal. We be- 
come more fit to live in it. We learn to respect, if 
not to love, other races and other creeds. This 
volume has much of the ‘‘touch of nature (that) 


makes the whole world kin.” It is essentially a ‘‘ book} 


of love” in its varying phases, love always sweet, 
often melancholy, and sometimes with a strain of ex- 
treme self-abasement and sacrifice. In the extracts 
from Sa’di the theme often become divine love. After 
one such song, which reminds us of the best of Whit- 
tier’s reverent and trustful poems, the Englishman asks: 

What! can you dance to Lala rukshar, girl! 

Or Shukar lab. and make great eyes for gain, 

Knowing such strains? 
But the best is on human love and this we can com- 
prehend— all mankind love a lover,” as our Emerson 
has said. There is, perhaps, nothing better in this 
book than some lines from the ‘ Light of Asia” and 
the ‘Indian Song of Songs,” but its touch is tender 
and true, its sentiment is deliciously beautiful, and the 
tone is pure. The lover of poetry must read the 
book. One gem alone is here given, detached from 
its setting, yet gleaming with the misty beauty of a 
diamond in the moonlight :— 

A lover said: ‘‘ For one touch of her hand 

I would give Balkh, I would give Samarkand, 

So sweet she is!” the Bulbul sang between, 

“‘ Rose of rare sweetnesses! Shirin, Shirin!?? 

When we remember that ‘‘shirin” is the Persian 
for ‘‘sweet,” it is the best word with which to sto 
speaking of this dainty volume, so full of the trilling 
of nightingales and the fragrance of rose-leaves, and 
which is itself a— 

Rose of rich sweetnesses! Shirin, Shirin! 


The Times continues to employ all its resources 
of type and compositors in the cause of “ Par- 


nellism and Crime.” It is publishing the 
records of the Special Commission in little 
volumes, which appear almost simultaneously 
with the occurrence of the events they chronicle. 
The first two volumes are already in our hands. 
Part 1 contains the opening speech of the 
Attorney-General, with, of course, the pre- 
liminary proceedings. The speech fills 336 
pages. In respect of bulk alone it is a very 
wonderful performance, and as a specimen of 
well marshalled facts and clear, unimpassioned 
presentation it strikes us as not less admirable 
than the wonderful powers of self-command 
and endurance required for such a forensic 
effort. Perhaps the best idea of the magnitude 
of the issues involved is conveyed by the lists 
of persons accused, witnesses, and speeches 
which, delivered by the accused, are quoted as 
having been of an incendiary or illegal character. 
The list of members of Parliament against whom 
it is proposed to adduce evidence of seditious 
conduct contains no less than sixty-five names, 
and while we are not surprised to find among 
them those of Sexton, Biggar, Tanner, Par- 
nell, Healy, and T: P. O’Connor, we do read 
with some astonishment the name of Justin 
McCarthy. Some three hundred speeches de- 
livered by these eloquent Irishmen at various 
places are put in as evidence, and presum- 
ably must be studied by the Court. A list 
is also given of persons guilty of crime, or 
advocates of treason, sedition, assassination, 
and violence with whom, it is alleged, these 
sixty-five members of Parliament were in 
close association or collusion. On this list we 
read the names of “‘ Frank Byrne, who admitted 
his connection with the Phoenix Park murders 
and who was supplied with money by Mr. C. S. 
Parnell, which enabled him to escape to 
America ;” ‘Patrick Ford, the editor of the 
Irish World, who remitted large sums of money 
to the Land League for purposes of crime and 
outrage ;” ‘‘T. Brennan, who was Secretary of 
the Land League and paid some of the per- 
petrators of the Phoenix Park and other murders 
and outrages;” ‘ Patrick J. Sheridan, who was 
an organizer of the Land League, who organized 
outrages and acts of violence and was impli- 
cated in the Phoenix Park murders,” and so on 
and so on, until we come to the last batch of 
accused, namely, ‘Anna Parnell, H. Reynolds, 
H. Lynch, Mrs. Moloney, Clara Stritch, Mrs. 
Moore, members of the Ladies’ Land League 
who paid for the commission of crime.” It is 
evident that if Zhe Zimes can prove its case, 
or even a part of it, a tremendous influence will 
be exercised on the fate of Parnellism. Anni- 
hilated, indeed, the movement cannot be, for 
even granting its association with crimes and 
outrages, these are but symptoms, not causes 
of the malady. But though we do not for one 
instant believe in the possibility of disposing of 
Trish aspirations in a Court of Law, and though 
we even doubt the prudence of making the at- 
tempt, it is not to be denied that if Charles Stuart 
Parnell and his associates have been guilty of 
any of the misdeeds charged against them by 
The Times, their proper place is a felon’s cell, 
not the British House of Commons. 


P| Says the Singapore F'ree Press :—Among the 


passengers arrived yesterday morning (24th ult.) 
from Batavia by the steamer Sindoro is Sir 
Thomas M’llwraith, Premier of Queensland. Sir 
Thomas is accompanied by Lady M’Ilwraith 
and family and is on his way to Japan to recruit 
his health. 
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Herg is an interesting incident of civilized 
life, which occurred at Baltimore on the 31st 
of last October :—‘‘ Early in the morning the 
State oyster sloop, Jfary Compton, sighted four 
hundred or more boats which were engaged in 
illegal dredging on Swan Point Bar, and swooped 
down upon them. But the pirates would 
not fly. The oysters were plentiful and so were 
bullets and small shot. The police sloop had 
no sooner invaded the ground occupied by the 
dredgers, than the latter opened a hot fire with 
small arms. The sloop answered with similar 
weapons. The offenders did not seem to care 
a button for this, and as a last resort the cannon 
with which the sloop was armed was turned 
against them. The awful boom of the gun rang 
out upon the air, but still the dredgers did not 
scare. Not an inch would they budge, and 
finally the Mary Campton turned her stern to 
the pirates and ingloriously fled for Chester 
River. Her flight was accompanied by the 
ringing cheers of her enemies. After proceed- 
ing a little distance the Comp/fon caught sight 
of the police steamer AfcLane and signalled 
her. The two vessels then proceeded to the 
scene of the late fight. But the dredgers con- 
cluded that a victory over one war vessel was 
enough glory for one day, and they hoisted sail 
and left. The same night the dredgers again 
collected on the bar, and when morning dawned 
the commander of the Afary Compion was sur- 
prised to see the pirate fleet again before him. 
The Compion again swooped down upon them. 
The dredgers stood firm and poured volley 
after volley into the hull, rigging, and deck of 
the sloop. The Compton once more opened 
with her cannon, but the law-breakers greeted 
each fire of the big gun with derisive yells; but 
they finally withdrew. It is reported that several 
of the dredgers were wounded.” 


Tue procedure of the British Government in 
respect of the Contagious Diseases Act and 
cognate questions in Hongkong and the Straits 
Settlements, illustrates the great difficulty of 
dealing with these subjects in a manner at once 
rational and yet unopposed to the prejudices of 
the good folks at home. For many years the 
opponents of the Contagious Diseases Act have 
poured out the phials of their denunciation 
against State recognition of vice, and in obedi- 
ence to this outcry, always growing in force, the 
Secretary of State ordered that all the ordinances 
hitherto in force with respect to medical exami- 
nations and licensing should be suspended at 
the Straits Settlements. This, however, would 
have abolished, at the same time, the control to 
which such places were subjected in the in- 
terests of the inmates themselves. A middle 
course was accordingly steered. Compulsory 
examination was done away with, but the re- 
gistration of brothels was continued. They were 
not actually licensed to carry on their business. 
The meaning of registration was that they could 
not be indicted as a public nuisance, unless 
they were conducted so as to become a nuisance, 
but that persons injured in any way by their 
existence should be at liberty to seek civil re- 
medies against them. The result of doing away 
with compulsory examination, according to the 
Penang Gazette, was that ‘‘malignant disease 
spread among the inhabitants of the colony to 
an alarming extent.” In Hongkong, also, the 
ordinance relating to compulsory examination 
was suspended for a time, but the Dazly Press 
says that “the women, so far from looking on 


cognition of vice.’ 
thels state recognition of vice is continued. 
The object of the Acts in England was the pre- 


this as a boon, continued to submit themselves 
voluntarily, showing that they are fully conscious 


of the advantage of medical supervision.” 


Concerning the proposed extension to Hong- 
kong of the system now practised at the Straits 
Settlements, our colonial contemporary writes: 


—‘If registration were abolished, and public 


prostitution left as free from control as 
it unfortunately is in England, the odious 
brothel slavery which is so difficult to check 
even with all the precautions that have been 
devised would grow to a fearful extent, with its 
attendant evil of the kidnapping of young girls. 
But, conceding the necessity for the retention of 
these portions of the existing law, the opponents 


of the Contagious Diseases Acts are brought 


face to face with rather an awkward dilemma. 
What they have protested against is ‘state re- 
By the registration of bro- 


vention of disease; in the Eastern colonies they 


have a double object, the prevention of disease 
and the protection of the women engaged in 
brothels. 
pursuit of the latter object, is it less justifiable 
on the grounds of public health? 


If the recognition is justifiable in 


The Acts 
have been opposed on the ground that the 
examination to which they subjected women 
was morally indefensible, and it has also been 


argued that they did not bring about a diminu- 


tion of disease, statistics (very misleading ones) 
being adduced in support of the latter conten- 
tion. The basis of the opposition was, however, 
the objection to the State recognition of vice. 
In the Bill introduced in the Straits Settlements 
we find the State recognition is still continued, 
and must be also in this Colony if adequate 
protection is to be accorded, not only to the 
unfortunate creatures who follow a life of 
shame, but to innocent girls who otherwise, 
either by wiles or coercion, might be led into 
the same life.” 


It is expected that at first the journey by rail 
from Tokyo to Kyoto will occupy about 17 
hours and that afterwards the time will be 
reduced to fourteen or fifteen. From Kyoto to 
Osaka by train is a two hours’ trip, approximately, 
When estimating the total journey between 
Tokyo and Osaka by rail, we therefore put the 
time at twenty hours. 
thinks that nothing will be gained, on that 
hypothesis, by taking the train instead of the 
steamer. ‘It arrives at this conclusion thus :— 
“The passage between Yokohama and Kobe is 
now accomplished in twenty-four hours, but ac- 
cording to the A/az/’s calculation it will take 
practically the same time by rail, if allowance 
be made for the distance of the two places of 
arrival and departure.” We do not pretend to 
understand this enigmatical sentence, or to 
divine on what principle a journey could be 
calculated except by making ‘allowance for the 
distance of the two places of arrival and de- 
parture.” It is plain enough, however, that 
whereas we spoke of the journey between Zékyo 
and Osaka, the Fapan Herald for the purposes 
of its own argument, compares our railway 
estimate of that journey with the steamboat 
journey between Yokohama and Kobe. Now 
Yokohama is one hour by rail from Tokyo, and 
Osaka is one hour by rail from Kobe. Allow- 
ing, then the minimum time of one hour for the 
two connections in Yokohama and Kobe—from 
the terminus in Yokohama to the steamer and 
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from the steamer in Kobe to the station—it re- 
sults that under the most favourable circum- 
stances the journey from Tokyo to Osaka can- 
not now be performed in less than 27 hours. 
No one ever does accomplish it in that time, 
but still the possibility may be conceded in 
theory. Kyoto, on the other hand, cannot be 
reached from Tokyo at present in less than 29 
hours, whereas the train will take us there in 
18. Itis not, however, so much a question of 
time as of comfort. At least fifty persons out 
of every hundred suffer from sea-sickness, and 
the voyage between Yokohama and Kobe can- 
not be called a particularly smooth one. There 
is always the chance of a rough sea and two or 
three hours additional suffering in consequence. 
The editor of our contemporary is perhaps in- 
different to these things, but for our own part 
we frankly admit the general weakness of pre- 
ferring a smoothly gliding train and all the 
varied scenery and interest of a railway journey, 
to the headaches and nausea of a pitching 
steamer. 


Iris, of course, quite true that many of the reasons 
enabling foreigners to live outside Treaty Limits 
and the Settlements are to be classed as pretexts. 
What is required is simply that a repectable 
Japanese should apply, according to prescribed 
forms, for permission to employ such and such 
a foreigner in a stated capacity, and permission 
being obtained, a passport is given, on the 
strength of which the foreigner may live undis- 
turbed at the place of his employment, nominal 
or real. The Government naturally does not 
altempt to institute an inquisitorial search into 
all the circumstances of each case thus pre- 
sented. It assumes the dona fides of the affair, 
precisely in the same way that it assumes the 
bona fides of the allegation made by every ap- 
plicant for a passport as to the state of his health 
or his scientific purposes. The two things 
seem to us exactly parallel. At any rate, the 
point is that in respect of both alike prescribed 
conditions are complied with. The Authorities 
do not pretend to enquire how many hours per 
day or how many minutes per year a foreigner 
in the service of a private Japanese teaches. 
Neither do they pretend to enquire from what 
ailment a man is suffering or what may be his 
scientific capacities when he applies for a pass- 
port to recruit his health or prosecute his 
studies. Without further scrutiny they grant 
permission to the applicant, in the one case to 
enter Japanese employ, and in the other to 
travel beyond Treaty limits. Whether they 
have been wise in exercising this liberality, or 
allowing its exercise to reach present dimensions, 
is another affair altogether. What they are - 
understood to be aiming at now is to prevent 
the further extension of the privilege, and to 
put an end to patent abuses of it, Meanwhile, 
to say that missionaries and others residing 
beyond the limits prescribed by the Treaties or 
determined for the Settlements, as real or 
nominal employés of Japanese, are guilty of a 
“palpable fraud,” and that the Authorities, in 
allowing them soto reside, are ‘‘ winking at a pal- 
pable fraud,” is a silly exaggeration. There is no 
‘‘ palpable fraud” in the business. We observe 
that the Fapan Herald now modifies the ex- 
pression, and speaks of something that “ will be 
stigmatised by the unregenerate as a pious 
fraud.’ But this ingenuous shuffle, more 
amusing than artistic, does not alter the fact 
that the argument advanced by the Fapan 
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the manager, Mr. K. Suzuki, No. 18, Minami 
Sakumacho, Nichome, Shiba, or to the office of 
the Anthropological Society. In the latter case 
it should be noted in the superscription of the 
application that the contents refer to the Maine 
Club. The club proposes to hold its monthly 
meetings on the znd Sunday of the month. at 
the rooms of the Anthropological Society or 
elsewhere, when essays will be read and dis- 
cussions held. Invitations will be given to men 
of noted scholarship, whether foreigners or 
Japanese, to attend the meetings and con- 
tribute to the discussions, and essays or speeches 
deemed likely to contribute to the cause of 
general learning will be either printed separately, 
or inserted in the volume of transactions of the 
Anthropological Society. There is no fixed sub- 
scription or entrance fee, but contributions of 
either money or books will be accepted. The 
Anthropological Society of Japan has already 
made its mark. Its membership comprises 
many of the most distinguished Japanese scholars 
of the day, and there can be no doubt that its 
off-shoot, the Maine Club, will also do useful 
and interesting work. The growth of these 
Societies is a significant evidence of the ad- 
vance Japan is making in the new civilization. 


regeneration of women. Evidently the Pundita 
is an enthusiast, and believes fully in the cause 
she so warmly advocates. We have seen the 
falsification in practice of the old cry Vox 
populi, vox det; our spears are not yet beaten 
into pruning-hooks, nor our swords into plough- 
shares. The voice of the multitude has brought 
us but a very little curve towards the millen- 
nium. Ramabai would change the adage into 
Vox feminae, vox dei; give woman an equal 
place and an equal education with man, and 
the world will see its golden age again. Would 
that we could believe it! Human nature, 
unfortunately, does not change so easily. But, 
meanwhile, there is much to do in raising 
the status of the sex throughout Asia; and the 
praiseworthy single-hearted efforts of cultured 
women like Ramabai and her friends are worthy 
of all sympathy. After the meeting the Pundita 
drove to the residence of Prince Komatsu at 
Surugadai, where she was received in audience 
by their Imperial Highnesses. 


fferald is precisely the sort of contention 
against which the Japanese Government is 
understood to be desirous of guarding itself. 
If foreigners were sufficiently imprudent to 
assert that every privilege granted to them con- 
stitutes a basis for claiming further concessions, 
and sufficiently unscrupulous to maintain that 
the existence of what they call one “ palpable 
fraud” justifies the permission of another, the 
only safe course would be to withhold privileges 
altogether. It would have been difficult to find 
a more conspicuous vindication of the “ letter- 
of-the-law policy” than the Fapan Herald's 
writings furnish. 


Tue Educational Society of Japan has pub- 
lished and circulated ‘(a short account” of its 
programme, organization, and membership. It 
is a gay little volume, having upon its cover a 
procession of figures, men, women, and children, 
ascending and descending, the central point 
above being a man supporting two flags with the 
Rising Sun device, while the base of the proces- 
sion is occupied by people writing and painting. 
The artist has succeeded in giving prominence to 
his leading ideas, the Afezjz era of enlighten- 
ment and the spread of education, but the 
details of his sketch are also suggestive, espe- 
cially if they may be considered to represent 
the views of the Society itself. Women, as we 
have said, are conspicuous, and the fact that 
they carry on their studies side by side with 
men, may be taken to signify a recognition, in 
some sort, of the equality of the sexes. But 
among all the male and female figures we do 
not find one in Western costume. Everything is 
purely Japanese, except the male fashion of hair- 
dressing. Possibly this is the result of mere acci- 
dent. At any rate it is remarkable, and if the 
Society did not intend it to be remarked, some 
care should have been taken to modify such sug- 
gestive features. An account of the Society was 
given some time ago in our leading columns, 
but we now reproduce, elsewhere, the story it 
tells of itself, believing that it cannot fail to be 
of interest to our readers. The Association, it 
will be seen, numbers five thousand members, 
and in view doubtless of this large following, 
the plan has been adopted of electing a sort of 
parliament for purposes of meeting and discus- 
sion. There are, accordingly, 200 Deliberative 
Members, 7 Councillors, 7 Sectional Presidents, 
and 1 President. The useful influence exercised 


by such an association must be very large. 


* 
* * 


May we be permitted to make two sugges- 
tions to the society with regard to the printing 
of its transactions. The first is that to insert 
a hyphen between the wa and the myoji of 
Japanese names is an erroneous innovation. 
Such words as Kato-Hiroyuki, Kuki-Riuichi 
and so forth, mislead the English-reading public 
altogether. Again, to write ‘‘ His Imperial High- 
ness Prince Arisugawa-no-miya Taruhito,” is at 
once tautological and orthographically incorrect. 
‘“ Arisugawa no miya,” translated into English, 
means Prince Arisugawa. The Society's method 
is as unreasonable as though one should say 
“the Emperor Kaiser William.” 


REFERENCE is again made, this time by the 
Hochi Shimbun, to the subject of samples given 
by Japanese dealers to foreign merchants in 
transactions in tea. The vernacular press had 
previously alluded to the matter, denouncing the 
bulk of these samples as unreasonable, and the 
Hécht Shimbun confirms the complaint. It 
has come to be the practice, we are told, to give 
as much as 30 to 40 lbs. by way of samples for 
every parcel of 10,000 Ibs. sold. When this 
question was raised previously, we were inclined to 
disregard it, believing that no such paltry prac- 
tices would be descended to by foreign mer- 
chants. But we have since learned, on authority 
apparently trustworthy, that there are grounds 
for the complaint, and !that considerable profits 
are known to have been obtained by at least one 
firm from the sale of tea received as samples. 
Still, no one can doubt that this is an exceptional 
incident of the trade, and that it has not the 
sanction of respectable merchants. The Hécht 
tells us that Japanese dealers have resolved 
henceforth to limit samples to 11b. in every 
thousand, which ought to be sufficient, since in 
the aggregate it would amount to some forty or 
fifty thousand Ibs. on the entire trade. We are 
also informed by our contemporary that Japanese 
traders are unanimous in desiring tohave godown 
receipts for goods temporarily placed in foreign 
hands, and that, when these demands were 
submitted to the foreign merchants, they were 
agreed to by fourteen out of the seventeen firms 
concerned, three only, No. 33, No. 221, and No. 
21, objecting. It has accordingly been decided 
to do business with the fourteen firms only. 
The latter have further agreed spontaneously to 
effect insurance on goods against which they 
have given godown receipts. It will be under- 
stood, of course, that we give these statements 
for what they may be worth. 


Tue Nichi Nichi Shimbun comments in a 
favourable tone on Viscount Mori’s speech 
during his recent tour in the north-eastern 
districts, an authorized report of which was 
published by our contemporary and is now tran- 
slated into these columns. Exception is taken, 
however, to the Minister’s proposition that the 
educational system should conform to the policy 
of the Central Government, which, it is pointed 
out, must inevitably undergo more or less change 
as alterations in the constitution of the Ministry 
are rendered necessary by the voice of the 
people, manifested in the election of popular 
representatives. If similar alterations are to be 
carried out in the system of public education 
much injury must ensue. It may be, however, 
the Tokyo journal remarks, that Viscount Mori 
only intends that education shall conform with 
the policy of the Central Government, so far as 
that means that the principles of cGoperation 
and self-government are to be availed of, and 
that change in other directions will not neces- 
sarily depend on fluctuations in the Govern- 
ment policy according to the views of suc- 
cessive cabinets. The suggestion that in the 
appointment of directors and teachers, educa- 
tional societies of the class described by 
Viscount Mori should have an advisory voice, 
is approved of, as also is the proposed qualifi- 
cation for membership in such societies, though 
the Nichi Nichi avows itself in favour of confer- 
ring even greater powers on such bodies than 
the Minister indicates. The importance of 
cultivating spirit (4/ryofw), especially in the 
form of amor pafria, cannot be questioned, but 
our contemporary utters a warning against too 
much rigour of. school discipline on the one 
hand and improper laxity on the other. The 
first Higher Middle School is quoted as an 
instance in which the students are as quiet and 
orderly as if they were under military rules, but 
a doubt is expressed as to whether this system 
tends to the development of that high spirit of 
self reliance and courage to which the educational 
system of Great Britain so thoroughly conduces. 
Like Viscount Mori the Michi Nichi Shim- 
bun holds the opinion that only the normal and 
elementary common schools should be sup- 


Tuere has been organized in Téky6 an associa- 
tion which promises to do work of much interest. 
It is called the “ Maine Club,” after Sir Henry 
Maine, the well known writer on historical law. 
A branch of the Anthropological Society (Jinrui- 
gak’kai), and having for its object the investiga- 
tion of the ancient customs and laws of Japan 
as well as all matters connected with social 
changes and the development and progress of 
civilization, its members are chiefly taken from 
the roll of the parent Society, but anyone de- 
sirous of joining is invited to send his name to 


Tue Indian lady, Ramabai, addressed another 
large meeting in the Koseikan, as announced, 
on Friday, 28th ult., at two o'clock. Her re- 
marks, which extended to a greater length than 
on the preceding Sunday, ended with a rosy fore- 
cast of the blessings that must result from the 
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ported from the public taxes. The Minister's 
views on the admission of religious sectarianism 
and politics into schools are of a nature to set 
at rest various anxious apprehensions that the 
Tokyo journal had entertained. Being a be- 
liever in Christianity and an advocate of mono- 
gamy, the Viscount was credited with a wish 
to introduce the teaching of the Western religion 
into the curriculum of schools, an impression 
which his present utterances show to have been 
ill-founded, and the only thing now required to 
make the mind of our contemporary easy is an 
assurance that he does not intend to carry into 
effect his supposed hobby of rendering English 
the national language of Japan. Viscount Mori's 
statements on the question of religion and 
politics, our contemporary regards as a pledge 
of his future policy, a pledge towards the fulfil- 
ment of which the Wichi Nichi avows its inten- 
tion of labouring. 


Tue Bukka Shimpo has the following :—People 
who spend their time in the capital or in large 
cities, cannot conceive the amountof poverty and 
misery which prevail in some parts of the pro- 
vinces. With the exception perhapsof the silk dis- 
tricts, such as Shinano, Kai, Kozuke, Shimozuke, 
Ou, Tamba, Tango, &c., the inhabitants of the 
country parts are in a most wretched condition, 
due to the combined effects of floods, drought, 
extravagant indulgence in foreign luxuries, the 
increase of public burdens, and the still linger- 
ing languor resulting from the disturbance in 
the financial condition of the empire. The 
increase of taxes, however, like the tendency to 
purchase western luxuries, must be reckoned 
with as a result of the adoption of foreign 
civilization, and therefore not negative but posi- 
tive remedies are called for. To us it seems as 
if the country people have gone too much 
on the principle of putting all their eggs in 
one basket, and we would recommend that 
the farmers should endeavour to eke out their 
receipts from the rice crops by engaging in 
other occupations during the time when the 
cereal does not demand their attention. Why, 
for example, should not the people in the Ou 
districts engage in the production of lacquer 
juice and mint (in addition to rice and mul- 
berry), the people of the northern provinces in 
hemp raising, those of the mild regions along 
the Tokaido and the Sanyodo in grape cultiva- 
tion, and those of the south in the production 
of sugar? 


Many and various are the opinions ventilated 
by irresponsible politicians as the time for the 
opening of the National Assembly draws near. 
Bat they are all dominated by an obvious feeling 
of utter uncertainty with respect to the course 
that things will take at that momentous epoch. 
Will the Cabinet be responsible to Parliament 
under the new Constitution, or will it be re- 
sponsible to the Emperor alone, is a question 
constantly asked, though we must confess that 
for our part, had we been Japanese, we should 
long ago have answered it without difficulty. 
Others, again, speculate curiously what the 
Cabinet will do should the popular party out- 
vote the supporters of the Government in the 
House. Will it resign in a body, or will some 
only of its members retire, or will it ignore the 
sentiment of the majority altogether? This query 
the Fiji Shimpo has just set itself to answer, 
but evidently without any very strong confidence 
in its own foresight. One conclusion, however, 
it obviously holds by; namely, that to expect 


the entire Cabinet to resign office in obedience to 
avote ofthe IIouse, would be over sanguine. 
In Japan, our contemporary avers, it has always 
been considered a mean-spirited thing to give up 
office at the suggestion of outsiders. Thusin the 
latter days of the Tokugawa reign, the Zarré 
Ii (Kamon no Kami) held office steadily al- 
though numbers of the feudal chiefs tried to 
frighten him into retiring, and some of his friends 
even urged him to do so. In the end his ob- 
stinacy cost him his life. The example is sug- 
gestive, though we do not for a moment suppose 
that the Fj Shimpo means it to convey any 
ominous significance. But our contemporary 
does hint that if, on the one hand, the members 
of the Cabinet adopt the old-fashioned habit of 
clinging to office in the teeth of all opposition, 
then on the other, there may be persons inclined 
to resort to the methods that such obstinacy 
would have evoked in old fashioned times. 
Since, however, the ¥:// wishes everything to 
go off quietly, it candidly councils the members 
of the Cabinet to follow Western fashions and 
give up office the moment Parliament declares 
its want of confidence in them, which prudent 
advice will doubtless have due weight. 


Count Goro, if we may judge from the reports 
of his political addresses published in local 
papers, and reproduced by the Yomiuri Shim- 
dun, has taken off the gloves in grim earnest. 
He spares‘no one, nor has anything good to say 
of any politician not enrolled among his own 
following. There have been, he told his hearers, 
a Liberal Party (Viyu-/o), a Progressive Party 
(Katshin-{d), anda Constitutional Party (Zez- 
sei/d), but they were mere imitations of Western 
types. Count Itagaki or Count Okuma col- 
lected a few persons of the same way of think- 
ing as himself and gave them fancy names, 
but such associations never had any stability. 
The F/yu-/o has been dissolved, and as for the 
Kaishin-to, its leader is now a Cabinet-Mini- 
ster. ‘‘I donot,” the Count is represented to 
have said, “I do not wish to be understood as 
speaking ill of these parties. Political associa- 
tions are essential to the well-being of the nation 
and of society. The trouble is that those we had 
here were not real political parties at all, bu 
mere ephemeral imitations of European fashions, 
and the consequence is that they have fallen 
into their present inglorious condition. The 
Liberal Party in England is not the following of 
a single leader residing in London. Neither is 
the Conservative (s/c) Party of America con- 
stituted on such lines. Each owes its existence 
to stout-hearted men throughout the country, 
who are imbued with earnest convictions, 
liberal or conservative. In Japan men of rough 
language and disorderly behaviour are called 
“Liberals,” while those who curry favour with 
officials and try to carry on smoothly are re- 
garded as Progressionists. The members of the 
Karshin-to tell us that they have hitherto been 
a grand party, labouring in the popular cause 
on behalf of reform, but that as things didn’t 
fall out according to their wishes, they have 
entered the Government and now propose to 
effect reform from within. This is simply to 
deceive the public. Politicians are not like 
children who obey their parents’ behests whe- 
ther right or wrong. When a politician cannot 
get his policy adopted, he does not change it, 
enter the ranks of officialdom, and set about ap- 
plying remedies from within. If Mr. So-and-So 
frankly declared that he had changed his 


opinions and decided to take office, well and 
good. But when he takes office without offer- 
ing any explanation, he belongs to the Selfish 
Party. He ceases then to be the hard money 
that constitutes the true basis of national 
finance, and becomes one of the convertible 
notes fashionable now-a-days, Count Inouye, 
again, who recently started the Zaz-noeron 
(agriculture on a large scale), has founded an 
association for investigating self-government 
(Fichi-kenkin-kat), and is dailyincreasing the 
number of its members, but despite its name 
the association is nothing more than the nucleus 
of a political party. The men of Satsuma place 
their faith in the strong arm. They don’t think 
it worth while to be troubled about the people's 
political parties, for should these become 
troublesome, we shall crush them, they say, 
with military weapons. The Choshiu folks are 
a little cleverer. They appreciate the value 
of political parties, but knowing that an openly 
acknowledged political party would not com- 
mand confidence, they choose a specious title. 
But if we are to believe that Japanese officials 
are only beginning, in this twenty-first year of 
Metjr, to examine the principles of self-govern- 
ment, the inference to be drawn from such 
carelessness is that little stock need be taken of 


Count Inouye’s party.” 


x * 


The Vomi-uri Shimbun, in reproducing 
this speech, notes that it is wholly different 
from the speeches hitherto delivered by Count 
Goto, and that its rude language does not at all 
suggest that the speaker belongs to the ranks of 
famous men. ‘‘ We shall see by and by,” adds 
the Fomr-urt, ‘how the speech. pleased its 
audience.” For our own part, we (Fapan 
fail) suspect that bad reporting has had 
much to do with the altered character of the 
Count’s words. As for the matter of his ad- 
dress, no one can greatly wonder that he should 
criticise the lack of cohesion and back-bone 
hitherto shown by political parties in Japan. 
The Count is evidently a typical politician. 
He knows how to seize upon dubious features 
in his opponents’ conduct and distort them to 
his own purposes. 


Tue first telephone line in this country erected 
by the Department of Communications was 
opened between the Central Telegraph Office 
in Kobikicho, Tokyo, and Atami, on New Year’s 
Day, and we understand, has since been in 
much request by the numerous visitors to that 
popular winter resort. The rate fixed—15 sen 
for 5 minutes conversation—is a moderate one, 
asa good deal may be transacted in that time by 
those familiar with the telephone. If no previ- 
ous arrangement has been made by subscribers, 
a telephone message is first sent calling the 
person one desires to speak to, at a charge of 5 
sen for delivery within 9 cho and 10 sez for dis- 
tances beyond up to 1 rv. The arrangements 
were carried out by Professor Shida, of the 
Engineering Bureau, and now that the service 
has, at length, been established we may reason- 
ably hope to see it soon extended to the centres 
of business. 


“Tue Japanese,” writes the St. Fames's Budget 
“have carried their imitation of European 
manners and customs so far as to have adopted 
a modified form of Sunday observance. ‘ Pierre 
Loti’ says, in an article on Yeddo published 
in the Jigaro, that the difference in the phy- 
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cause of the disaster, but perhaps the wisest plan will 
be to await the report of the commission of inquiry. 
I am informed on credible authority that the compara- 
tive preservation of the saloon carriage occupied by 
the Imperial party was due to the employment of a 
Westinghouse automatic brake. With regard to the 
sufferers it is reported that Admiral Possiet, the Mini- 
ster of Public Roads, sustained considerable injury. 
The bodies of those killed in the accident arrived in 
St. Petersburg to-day, and their reception at the rail- 
way station was a mournful spectacle. 


siognomy of the Japanese capital on the seventh 
as compared with the other days of the weck is 
so marked that the dullest observer cannot fail 
to notice it. It is the English conception of 
the Sunday which has prevailed, he tells us ; for 
many, if not most, of the shops are shut, and 
drunken Japanese are to be seen in almost every 
street. M. Pierre Loti is almost as unkind as 
M. Jules Degrégny.”. We know how Monsieur 
“ Pierre Loti” passed his time in Nagasaki. He 
has told us himself in a realistic epic. But how 
did he pass his time in ‘ Yeddo”? He must 
have done something to produce remarkable 
multiplication of vision if he saw ‘drunken 
Japanese in nearly every street” on Sunday, for 
sober residents of the capital make no such 
discovery. 


College, Tsukiji, to a responsible educational 
position in the city of Melbourne, will give 
satisfection to his numerous acquaintances and 
well-wishers among the Tokyo Community. Mr. 
McLaren has for over two years been minister of 
the Presbyterian Church at Coburg, a suburb of 
Melbourne, and now he has been appointed 
Principal of the Ladies’ College of the Presby- 
terian Church, situated in the Fitzroy district of 
that large city. Here his scholarly attainments 
and ripe judgment will find excellent scope for 
their exercise. Loss of health was the reason 
for Mr. McLaren’s resignation of his post in 
the mission field, but the invigorating climate 
of Australia has happily restored him. 


Micuagkt Brannican and Peter Murphy, two 
labouring subjects of Her Majesty the Queen, 
have had time to reflect maturely on the vagaries 
of justice. They were sentenced to penal servi- 
tude for life in 1879, on a charge of burglary 
with violence. The only evidence against them 
was that footprints found in the garden of the 
robbed house were alleged to correspond with 
their boots and clogs, and that the cord trousers 
of one of them had marks such as might 
have been caused by a fall that one of the 
burglars was said to have made when es- 
caping from the house. On this testimony 
the unfortunate men were sentenced, and now, 


Tue amounts of convertible notes issued by, and 

of reserves in, the Bank of Japan for the week 

ending the 4th instant were as follows :— 
Convertisis Norgs. Raszrves AND Securitigs. 


Yrx. 
Notes issued ...... 65,770,580 


The Times has the following with reference to 
the accident to the Czar’s train :— 


The following is the official account of the accident to the 
Russian Imperial train, furnished by the Minister of the 


Yen. 
Gold coin and bullion. 14,751,488 
Imperial Household :— 


Silver coin and bullion. 30,271,083 
Public Loan Bonds 13,872,100 


**The Imperial train, which left Taranovka at noon on ; . : Treasury Bills .... 2,420,000 
the 2oth inst., ran off the rails between that place and after nearly ten 2 ane of penal servitude povemineat Bills. cess. 
Borki, eS a point where tne dine pat Brongn avery nece (the men were arrested in February, 1879, and p23 2898) 

orge. At the time of the accident the Emperor an : ‘ . 65,770,580 65,770,5°0 
tlapress, with all the members of the Imperial family and condemned in March of the same year), it turns ‘ 


suite, were assembled at breakfast in the dining saloon. 
When the first carriage left the metals, the train oscillated 
violently, and the succeeding carriages heeled over. The 
dining saloon, althuugh remaining on the track, was dis- 
figured past recognition, the framework, with the wheels, 
being completely knocked out, and the sides of the carriage 
crushed. The roof was turned on one side, and thus 
served as a sort of shield to the occupants of the saloom. 
It seems incredible that with such havoc as was wrought 
any of the passengers in the train should have escaped 
unhurt. But God protected the Czar and his family, and 
they left the debris of the saloon without injury. All its 
other occupants were also saved, having ove received 
some slight contusions, with the excevtion of Aide-de- 
Camp General Scheremetieff, who suffered more than the 
others, but was not seriously injured. It is to be regretted, 
however, that the wrecking of the other portions of the 
train was accompanied by loss of life. The killed included 
Captain Bresch, Staff Captain in the Courier Service, a 
physician, a secretary, and another official, two couriers, a 
chamber Cossack, a Chasseur, five railway servants, and six 
soldiers of the railway battalion. Eighteen other persons 
were injured.” 


The Grashdanin to-day publishes the following par- 
ticulars regarding the recent accident at Borki to the train 
conveying the Czar and the Imperial family on their way 
back to South Russia :— 


“« The accident happened at noon on Monday, close to 
the railway station. The train was drawn by two engines, 
and was compused of several carriages, besides the Im- 
perial saloon car, which was of massive construction. Just 
after passing Borki there is a steep incline, down which the 
Imperial train travelled at the rate of 65 versts an hour. 
Owing to this, it is believed, the first engine left the metals 
and, ploughing up the permanent way, embedded itself in 
the earth, the second locomotive following on top of it and 
being completely wrecked. The first carriage was princi- 
pall occupied by the Court servants, the next being the 

itchen car, and the succeeding one the dining saloon. In 
this latter were the members of the Czar’s suite, including 
the Minister of Ways and Communications. Baron 
Stjeenval, the Chief Inspector of Railways, who was also in 
the train, was seated in one of the fist carriages, and is 
stated to have been severely injured, several other casual- 
ties in the same saloon being also reported. In the dining 
saloon General Vannovski, the Minister of War, and Aides- 
de-Camp General T’cherevin and Scheremetieff suffered 
slight contusions. The Czar and Czarina, after alighting 
from the train, remained for some time at the scene of the 
accident, showing great solicitude for the injured. Towards 
evening their Majesties returned to the preceding station 
of Losowoje.’’ 


Special thanksgiving services for the marvellous escape 
of the Imperial family are being held thoroughout the 
empire. - 

The newspapers severely blame the railway administra- 
tion, and declare that it should have taken better precau- 
tions for the safety of the Imperial train. 

A telegram despatched by the Minister of the Imperial 
Household from Dolinskja, on the Charkoff and Nicolaic ff 
Railway, at 3.50 p.m. yesterday, announces that the Czar 
and Czatina and the other members of the Imperial Family 


have passed through that station on their way to Gatchina; 
all well. 


Of the above total issue of notes, a sum of yen 
1,649,526 is in the treasury of the Bank, and 
yen 64,121,054 is in actual circulation, showing 
an increase of yen as 1,372,396 compared with 
yen 62,748,658 at the end of the previous week. 


out that they had no hand, act, or part in the 
crime. Their only consolation is that they have 
helped to construct the records of trial by jury. 


Fire broke out shortly before seven o’clock on 
Saturday evening in a two storied house at No. 
121, Settlement, situated in the street named 
Owaricho, leading from the Creek. The build- 
ing, which had we believe been used as an 
office for some time by Mr. Keetch, was prac- 
tically unoccupied. <A strong southerly gale 
prevailed at the time, and fears were entertained 
at first for the safety of a godown close to the 
north side of the structure, over which the flames 
waved fiercely for some minutes. Fortunately 
a hydrant was situated in the street exactly in 
front of the burning premises, and a couple of 
hose were attached here in time to play on the 
adjoining houses with good effect. There 
was no lack of water, both the Relief and Vie- 
foria steamers being present to supplement the 
three hydrants which were called into operation, 
and under the volume of water poured on them 
from over half a dozen nozzles the flames were 
effectually got under control in a very short 
space of time. The damage is not extensive 
the house being very old. 


SEMI-oFFICIAL contradiction is given to the state- 
ment made by a vernacular newspaper and 
copied into the columns of our local contem- 
poraries, that the ceremony of recognising 
H.I.H. Prince Haru as Heir Apparent would 
take place simultaneously with the moving of 
the Imperial Family to the new Palace on the 
11th instant. A ceremony of such importance 
would not be performed without due notice and © 
public observance, and no commands have yet 
been issued by the Emperor on the subject. 


Sir Jamzs Hannen has at length found his 
match. Hitherto he had ruled his court with a 
rod of inflexible steel, but one day there ascend- 
ed into the witness-box an Irishman by name 
Tom Connaire. Tom politely faced his inter- 
locutor, the Attorney-General, and spoke in 
humble under-tones. ‘Look this way, Sir, 
I can’t hear a word you say,” cried the great 
Judge.” ‘‘ Begor, Sorr,” replied Tom gravely, 
“Oi can’t turrn two ways at wanst.” 


Tue Rising Sun and Nagasaki Express writes 
thus :— 


Probably the last of the many changes in H.B.M.’s 
Consular Service in Japan, necessitated by the sudden 
and unexpected death of the late Mr. Russell Robertson 
are now about to be imade, and we feel confident that 
almost every foreigner in Nagasaki, and many Japa- 
nese, will deeply regret, to a certain extent, the 
change that is to take place here. We refer, of course, 
to the loss of Mr. J. J. Enslie, who, as expected, has 
at length received instructions to proceed to Kobe, 
and is to be relived here by Mr. J. J. Quin, who up to 
recently has been in charge of the Hakodate Consulate, 
and lately for a short time officiating at Kobe. To 
merely say that Mr. Enslie’s departure will be re- 
gretted, but very feebly expresses the sentiments 
entertained by those who know him, all of whom, 
we feel confident, will remember with pleasure his re- 
sidence of four years here. At the same time, we 
know that all will heartily congulatulate Mc. Enslie on 
his well-deserved promotion, as a step higher in the 
Service, and an increased pay is attached toit. Asa 
Consular official, and a public-spirited man, he has 
become too well known during his long residence in 
various parts of Japan (extending over nearly thirty 
years), to render it necessary for us to say more than 
that he has fully maintained his reputation here. 


We have received a letter from a number of 
Kobe residents complaining of the absence of 
newspaper enterprise in their settlement, as 
compared with Yokohama, and criticising the 
methods of the present local journal. Our 
correspondents will, we are sure, understand 
that we cannot publish a communication of 
such a nature, and that it is likely to produce 
most effect if addressed to the journal criticised. 


AustraLia’s latest effort to circumscribe the 
ravages of the rabbit plague is a fence of wire 
netting, eight hundred miles long, dividing 
New South Wales and Queensland. What this 
immense work is to cost we are not told, but 
in addition to it the Colony is spending $125,000 
annually to exterminate or reduce the rodent 
pest in crown lands. No one has yet been able 
to claim the offer of a hundred thousand dollars 
reward for the discovery of some means of kill- 
ing off the rabbits. 


* 


The St. Petersburg correspendent of the same 
journal writes :— 


It appears that the Czar’s train at the time of the 
accident was travelling on a notoriously ill-constructed 
line. I am informed that the rails, which are of steel, 
had probably been affected by the recent sudden varia- 
tions of temperature. A commission has been des. 
patched from St. Petersburg to elucidate the cause of 
the catastrophe, which wight have had most direful 
results for this country. ‘Lhis commission is already 
at work on the spot. 


Numerous theories are advanced as to the probable 


Tue appointment of Rev. Samuel Gilfillan 
McLaren, M.A., late of the Scotch Mission in 


Tokyo and professor of theology in the Union 
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PASSPORTS AND RAILWAFS. 
—__¢—____ 
E are not surprised that interest 
should be felt in the question whether 
foreigners will be allowed to travel by rail 
to Osaka and Kobe when the Tékaidé line 
is finished, or that our article on the sub- 
ject should have provoked discussion. As 


we stated when writing, there is much to 


be said in favour of granting the privilege, 
and it certainly will be a great disappoint- 
ment to many should they be unable to 
use the line. The chief argument on the 
foreign side is that, in journeying from 
Yokohama or Tokyo to Osaka or Kobe, 
the traveller merely proceeds from open 
port to open port, and that, though in so 
doing he is not entitled to traverse un- 
opened Japanese territory, sucha difficulty 
assumes very small dimensions if he passes 
straight through without stopping any- 
where en route. Now there is no use 
whatever in trying to “fudge” this pro- 
blem, after the manner of school-boys. 
It has to be solved on fair and square 
lines. When we speak of “ passing straight 
through without stopping,” we must con- 
sider what the journey means and whether 
“passing straight through” is honestly 
possible. The distance between Yoko- 
hama and Osaka is, in round numbers, 
over four hundred miles, and at the rates 
attained on narrow-gauge Japanese rail- 
ways, something like twenty hours will be 
required to make the transit. It will be 
necessary, therefore, to spend a night on 
the way, and, moreover, stoppages of con- 
siderable duration will have to be made 
at various places. How is the night to be 
passed? There will be sleeping cars, we 
understand, but such luxuries cannot of 
course be accessible to all. Many travel- 
lers will have no alternative except to 
sleep as best they can, sitting in ordinary 
carriages. Of course that is no hardship. 
Travellers in Europe have to endure it 
time after time. But it will evidently 
be out of the question for the railway 
Authorities to require that the whole 
journey shall be performed without break. 
Through tickets issued to Japanese will 
carry with them the privilege of stop- 
ping a night ex route. Is the through 
ticket issued to a foreigner to confer this 
privilege, or will special tickets be pre- 
pared to meet his case? The latter alter- 
native might, indeed, be adopted without 
serious difficulty, but there would still re- 
main the fact that, owing to the numerous 
stoppages, of greater or less duration, 
necessary on a journey of four hundred 
miles, the theory that the interior is closed 
except to passport holders must cease to 
have any reality. Of late the Japanese 
Government have been endeavouring to 
preserve this theory. Apprehensive lest 
Treaty restrictions might break down 
altogether unless some effort were made to 
stop their constantly increasing evasions, 
the Foreign Office has sought to confine 
passport privileges within the limits con- 


templated and agreed upon when they were 
originally granted. ‘This policy, as might 
have been expected, has been represented in 
the most unfavourable light by hostile cri- 
tics. It has been persistently declared that 
the purpose of the Japanese Authorities is, 
not to preserve the privileges they have 
still to offer in exchange for Treaty Revi- 
sion, but to render the Treaties as irksome 
as possible to foreigners. We do not feel 
surprised at such an interpretation, and to 
combat it would obviously be a futile task. 
Men cannot be expected to judge their 
fellows by standards higher than those 
they adopt themselves, and since it is 
admitted that any Western Power, cir- 
cumstanced as Japan is, would try to make 
things as disagreeable as possible for fo- 
reigners, Japan must be content to rest 
under suspicion of a similar desire. It is 
untrue, however, to assert that passports 
are now difficult to obtain. If applied for 
through legitimate channels and for legiti- 
mate purposes, they are as easy to obtain 
as ever. What has been rendered difficult 
is their abuse. But without pausing to 
discuss either this point or the motives of 
the Japanese Government, what we have 
to consider is the effect of granting pass- 
ports for overland travel between Tokyo 
and Osaka, and the effect of allowing the 
journey to be made without passports. 
If an ordinary passport is granted, it will 
carry with it the privilege of stopping ex 
route, making detours, spending days at 
places of interest, and generally following 
the programme of tourists who take the 
so-called ‘‘Nakasendo trip.” On what 
pretext will such a passport be granted ? 
The prescribed allegations, ‘ purposes of 
health” or ‘scientific research,” must 
cease to be advanced in applying for it. 
We admit that these allegations have 
practically lapsed into something very like 
a fiction, but still the form is preserved, 
and, for aught the Japanese Government 
knows to the contrary, honestly preserved. 
It does not lie within the functions of the 
Foreign Office in Tokyo to make any 
scrutiny into the motives of an applicant 
for a passport. That part of the business 
is supposed to be performed by the appli- 
cant’s Diplomatic or Consular Represen- 
tative, who, in forwarding the application, 
theoretically guarantees its integrity. 
Otherwise the intervention of a Consul or 
a Minister would be quite superfluous. 
Ministers and Consuls, on the other hand, 
can scarcely require each applicant to 
accompany his request with a medical 
certificate or an exact statement of the 
scientific objects he contemplates, and 
these proofs of good faith being dispensed 
with, the privilege naturally ceases to have 
any hard and fast limits. But it would 
really be too absurd, too obviously self- 
stultifying, to issue a number of passports 
on the ground of sanitation or science, 
when the applicant’s patent motive is 
merely to avail himself of the facilities 
offered by a newly constructed railway. If 


foreign Ministers and Consuls propose to 


endorse applications for such passports, 


and if the Japanese Authorities propose to 
grant them, the theory on which the exist- 
ing system is based must be abandoned 
incontinently, and we greatly doubt whe- 
ther the Japanese, in their present mood, 
will be prepared to abandon it. Here, too, 
note must be taken of an argument im- 
prudently advanced by a local contem- 
porary, namely, that “there appear every 
year in the Hong Lists the addresses of 
many missionaries who are residing out- 
side Treaty Limits,” and that “if the 
Government can wink at a palpable fraud 
in the one case, there is no reason why 
they should not do the same in the case of 
other persons.” Passing over the pleasan- 
tly elastic morality of a writer who openly 
advocates the repeated recognition of ‘a 
palpable fraud,” on the ground, doubtless, 
that two wrongs make a right, we would 
point out that these are precisely the kind 
of arguments against which the Japanese 
Government has been taught by experience 
to guard. It has learned to dread making 
any concession or granting any privilege, 
because each concession and each privilege 
is ultimately perverted into a basis for em- 
barrassing demands. The apprehension 
that by preserving a too lenient attitude 
towards abuses of the passport system, 
such abuses might altogether elude control 
or be even elevated to the rank of rights 
by prescription, is evidently well founded 
since an English newspaper is capable 
of arguing that because one “ palpable 
fraud” has been winked at by the Authori- 
ties, therefore they are bound to wink at 
other palpable frauds also. But in point 
of fact the missionaries are not guilty of 
any “palpable fraud.” It is true that 
some of them used to live outside Treaty 
Limits on travelling passports, but this 
abuse has been corrected. Those whose 
names appear in the Directory as residing 
in the interior are all in Japanese employ, 
whether as school-teachers, physicians, or 
what not. Their residence at the places 
of their employment is perfectly legiti- 
mate. 

Such are the considerations that suggest 
themselves with respect to passports for 
travel by the Tokaido railway. As to per- 
mitting the journey to be made without 
a passport, the notion will scarcely be 
entertained for the reasons stated above. 
It is very well to talk of a condition that a 
passenger should make no stoppage ex 
route, but howis such acondition to be 
imposed in practice? Besides, if travel 
without passports were allowed, no distinc- 
tion of persons could be made, and assur- 
edly the Japanese authorities will not allow 
any and every foreigner to pass beyond 
Treaty Limits until some provision exists 
for jurisdiction in the interior. Thus the 
problem is by means so simple as it seems 
at first sight. The only resource we can 
perceive is a special permit available for 
the actual journey only. Possibly the 
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Japanese may be disposed to grant this. 
Possibly they may prefer to abstain from 
any further concession tending to render 
Treaty restrictions less irksome. If they 
decide in the latter sense, we cannot see 
that they will be. fairly open to a charge 
of illiberality. The ultimate object in 
view is to remove all restrictions upon 
trade, travel, and residence, and if it be 
conceived that a means of attaining that 
object is to allow the contrast between 
Japan’s altered conditions and the unaltered 
Treaties to stand out as sharply as possible, 
no one can justly attribute the concep- 
tion to illiberal or ungenerous motives. 


LOCAL ASSEMBLIES IN FAPAN. 
aig ins 

NE of the remarkable incidents of the 
year just ended was the prevalence 

of agitation in the Local Assemblies. 
There are three Urban and forty Prefec- 
tural Assemblies in the Empire, and nearly 
half of the whole number were infected with 
the mania of commotion. The chief source 
of trouble was connected with the faz, or 
tax for the support of the police de ma@urs, 
lock hospitals, and so forth. This tax, 
hitherto imposed without reference to the 
Local Assemblies and applied without 
explanation, was abolished last year, and 
it thenceforth entered into the functions 
of the Assemblies to vote money for the 
above purposes. But there appears to have 
been considerable doubt among the people 
as to the prudence and even integrity of 
the manner in which the proceeds of the 
tax had been applied under the former 
arrangement, and when the Assemblies 
Were required to pass an appropriation in 
lieu of the abolished impost—or, speaking 
more correctly, when they were required 
to re-impose it of their own motion—they 
clamoured for details of expenditure, and 
betrayed a spirit of violent opposition when 
these were withheld on the ground of service 
efficiency. In the case of some assemblies 


_ the source of difficulty bore no relation to 


the fukin. Thus in Tékyé a dispute arose 
about the extension of the City boundaries, 
and nearly the whole of the rural-district 
members resigned. In the Kanagawa 
Assembly a number of political agitators, 
belonging to the class called séshz, threat- 
eningly advised the chairman to resign 
because he had left the chair and confer- 
red privately with one of the members. In 
Niigata a question was raised about the 
eligibility of a certain member, and the 
unlucky aspirant was afterwards roughly 
handled. In the Chiba Assembly a motion 
to the effect that the official funds should 
no longer be deposited inthe Bank hither- 
to employed provoked such a commotion 
that there was talk of invoking the aid of 
the police. In the Saitama Prefecture 
road-making and the construction of a 
police-station at Kumagaye without re- 
ference to the standing Committee of the 
Assembly, led to much trouble. In the 


Ibaraki Local Assembly the standing 
Committee was called on to resign in 
consequence of dissatisfaction about works 
for a hospital. Three members of the 
Committee and the chairman resigned, but 
the Assembly refused to elect others in 
their place unless the remaining three re- 
signed also. The Yamagata Assembly 
was greatly exercised over the salary of 
the director of the normal school. The 
Akita Assembly was suspended for reasons 
not yet known publicly. The Fukui 
Assembly met with a similar fate 
because it voted the abolition of the 
normal school, and the Ishikawa Assem- 
bly was equally unfortunate, in con- 
sequence of having insulted the Authorities. 
In the Ehime Assembly the Prefect had to 
make an apology, and everybody remem- 
bers the twenty-days’ queries of the Aomori 
Assembly caused primarily by wrath against 
the Prefect for describing the people of 
the district as ‘dull.’ A state of affairs 
so unprecedented has naturally attracted 
much attention. The orderly conduct of 
the Local Assemblies and the regularity of 
their proceedings had previously been 
held up as a strong evidence of the 
people’s fitness for representative institu- 
tions, and this sudden access of general 
unruliness is of course construed in the 
opposite sense. There is, we need 
scarcely say, no suggestion made that the 
Local Assembliés are wrong in opposing 
measures of which they disapprove. The 
point is that their method of opposition 
betrays indifference to important prin- 
ciples of representative government. The 
minorities seem to overrate their rights 
altogether. They do not, or will not, 
see that, being outvoted, they must bow 
to the will of the majority, and await a 
future election to vindicate their opinions. 


Instead of observing this rule, without 


which popular legislation would be im- 
possible, they combine to prevent the 
Assembly from obeying the voice of the 
majority; interrupt the proceedings by 
organized obstruction, and in extreme 
cases absent themselves in a body so that 
a quorum is not obtainable. Mr. SuYE- 
MATSU, Director of the Bureau of Local 
Affairs in the Home Department, has 
addressed an exhaustive and suggestive 
warning to these truculent politicians, 
and some of the leading vernacular 
journals have ably assisted his afforts to 
restore the reign of reason and order. It 
is pointed out, among other things, that 
the laws relating to Local Government— 
laws which go a long way towards con- 
ferring local autonomy—not being yet 
completely issued, and their complete 
issue being opposed by statesmen who 
question the fitness of the people for such 
a trust, nothing could be more unfortunate 
just now than this practical endorsement of 
the doubters’ views. The Michi Nichi 
Shimbun advances this argument with 
great force, and also discusses the principal 
causes which have produced such regret- 


table effects. They are two, our con- 
temporary thinks: a tendency to confuse 
party politics with local administration, 
and want of competence and judgment 
on the part of Prefects and Gover- 
nors. Men are divided on lines of State 
policy, and the division has gradually 
become accentuated until it makes itself 
distinctly felt ina sphere where it has no 
real raison d’étre. Prefects and Gover- 
nors, on the other hand, have failed to 
keep touch of the people under their 
jurisdiction, have often engaged blindly 
in paths unsuited to the circumstances of 
the loeality, and instead of endeavouring 
to make each district forget its distance 
from the Central Government, have actually 
increased that distance by arbitrary in- 
difference to local peculiarities. For our 
own part, we are strongly disposed to think 
that the latter of these causes is mainly 
responsible, for its operation has long been 
watched with uneasiness by unprejudiced 
unlookers. Atany rate, it is greatly to be 
regretted that the dawn of representative 
institutions in Japan should be obscured by 
clouds so disquieting and so palpable. 


CRITICISM OF THE LADIES’ FANCY 
FAIR. 
—_@—_———_ 

HE apparently exclusive character as- 
sumed by the Ladies’ Bazaar held an- 
nually in Tékyé is forcibly commented on 
by the Alainicht Shimbun. There are in 
the capital several charitable institutions 
cognate with the Charity Hospital; as the 
Foundling Hospital, the Deaf and Dumb 
Institution, and the Tdkyé Infirmary. 
Each of these, in its own line, is not less 
deserving of public support than the Cha- 
tity Hospital, but the last has nevertheless 
become, or seems to have become, the 
sole object of fashionable charity, all the 
noble and distinguished ladies of Tékyé 
combining every year to procure funds for 
it by means of the Bazaar. Throughout 
the Mainichi Shimbun's article there ap- 
pears to run an under current of dislike to 
fancy fairs, where dames of high degree 
lower themselves to the rank of common 
saleswomen, and receive petty coins from 
the hands of the veriest plebeians in ex- 
change for articles priced far beyond their 
market value. Our contemporary pro- 
fesses to occupy purely neutral ground 
towards such schemes for obtaining money, 
but he fails to conceal his antipathy en- 
tirely. Nor, indeed, can we greatly won- 
der that such a feeling should exist, for so 
soon as charity bazaars are separated from 
the shadow of their purpose and brought 
into the sunlight of abstract criticism, 
there is no difficulty in perceiving the 
blemishes that disfigure them. ‘While, 
therefore, fully appreciating the senti- 
ments of the Afainicht Shimbun, there are 
yet two points worth examination by all 
who hold such opinions. The first is that, 
the world being unfortunately constituted 


-Nine-tenths of the success of a charity 
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as it is, men’s charitable impulses cannot 
be left to their own spontaneity. Means 
must be taken to rouse them, and among 
these means bazaars or fancy fairs have 
always been found most efficient. There 
is absolutely no other practical method of 
getting at the purses of the public at large. 


related charitable institutions of the capital, 
namely the Charity Hospital, the Found- 
ling Hospital, the Deaf and Dumb Insti- 
tution, and the Infirmary. The programme, 
even though thus widened, would still be 
sufficiently explicit, and we cannot but 
think that its dimensions would be more 
consistent with those of the patronage it 
enjoys. Certainly a much more extensive 
circle of sympathy would be reached, and 
it is conceivable that jealousies, now be- 
ginning to be apparent, however indis- 
tinctly, may assume unpleasant proportions 
unless they are opportunely conciliated. 


depend upon the personality of its pro- 
moters. The so-called ‘‘charity hack,” 
the man or woman who makes a business 
of appealing to the benevolent liberality 
of his or her acquaintances and friends, 
becomes, ere long, a nuisance to be avoided. 
Were it possible to enlist a regiment of 
different ladies every year as itinerant 
suppliants, and send them round to the 
houses of the nobility, the gentry, the 
merchants, andthe mechanics, a great 
deal of money would doubtless be col- 
lected. But such a scheme is obviously | 
impossible. The nearest approach and 
best substitute is the Bazaar, where these 
ladies divest themselves of all their pride 
of birth, and sell the work of their own 
kind hands to every comer, the whole 
affair offering attractions to people who 
would otherwise remain entirely beyond 
reach, and presenting features which, 
though they may easily be distorted by 
short-sighted critics, look very fair in the 
eyes of thoughtful men. The second 
point to be noted is that all successful 
appeals to public charity must have a 
more or less defined purpose. The type 
of pure benevolence that makes the rain 
impartial is poorly represented upon earth. 
A charity bazaar for charity only, and not 
for any special form of charity, would fall 
comparatively flat. Even after it had been 
announced that the last bazaar at the 
Rokumeikan was on behalf of the Téky6 
Charity Hospital, people not naturally 
illiberal wanted to know all about the 
Toky6 Hospital, its purposes, its condition, 
its patrons, andits history. Vagueness 
robs every enterprise of vertebra. People 
won’t give their money unless they can 
tell pretty clearly what is going to be 
done with it. We imagine that this con- 
sideration has hitherto weighed strongly 
with the promoters of the Charity Bazaar. 
Yet we are by no means sure that the 
Meatnichi Shimbun’s point is not welltaken. 
All the great ladies of Tékyé may be said 
to have interested themselves directly or 
indirectly in the Bazaar. If there were 
exceptions, some of them were probably 
owing to the very cause noted by the 
Mainichi Shimbun, and others to reasons 
distantly connected with that cause. Still 
the exceptions were so few that the 
Bazaar may be regarded as the united 


FARTHING JOURNALS. 
——+ 

S it a national failing of the Japanese to 
run toextremes? One hesitates to fall 
into the traveller’s error of drawing large 
deductions from small premises, yet we 
are sometimes constrained to think that 
the character of this people has an element 
of recklessness, whether in business com- 
petition or in the pursuit of fashion. Such 
a disposition would be at once consistent 
and inconsistent with another trait noted 
by too many observers to be entirely ima- 
ginary, namely, the remarkable adaptability 
of the average Japanese. He takes sun- 
shine and shower with undisturbed equani- 
nity, and will smile as pleasantly amid the 
ruins of his homestead as when seated 
under the blossoms of a cherry-tree in 
spring weather. This apparent indifference 
to the strokes of fate might well be accom- 
panied by failure to anticipate their effects, 
and thus we should arrive immediately at 
a partial explanation of the headlong 
temerity mentioned above. But it would 
be only partial. For, on the other hand, 
men who make little serious distinction 
between the bitters and sweets of life will 
not struggle hard either to avoid the 
former or to secure the latter. Their in- 
centives to action being few, they will 
pursue a phlegmatic, neutral path, not 
looking far forward or dwelling much on 
what is past. Phlegm and neutral tints 
are, however, the last traits that we should 
select as characteristic of the Japanese, so 
that, as is usual in any foreign attempt to 
analyse the national disposition, we find 
ourselves confronted by a paradox when 
we seem to be approaching a solution. Pas- 
sing then from these perplexing thoughts 
to the subject that immediately suggests 
them, we desire to ask the editors and con- 
ductors of Japanese newspapers whether 
they have seriously reflected on the course 
they are taking, or whether they ap- 
preciate the extreme to which they have 


effort of the Tékyd Aristocracy. It was|already run. They have allowed them- 
moreover under the direct patronage af|selves to be involved in such reckless 
the EMPRESS, upon whose benevolence!competition that the subscription _ to 


every class of her subjects has equal jone of their leading representatives is 
claims. That being so, it becomes a now only a shilling a month. For thirty 
serious question whether the object of the sez one can have the morning and evening 
next Bazaar should not be extended so as | editions of the Hocht Shimbun every day 

In other words, the selling 


to embrace the four principal and closely 'in the month. 


price of the paper is half a sez, or 3, of a 
penny—considerably lessthan one farthing. 


How in the name of all that is reasonable 


can a first-class journal subsist upon such 
a pittance? The Héchi Shimbun's circu- 


lation does not exceed ten thousand. Its 
income from subscriptions cannot amount, 
therefore, to more than thirty thousand yez 
annually. Its receipts from advertise- 
ments may possibly amount to twenty 
thousand* more. Thus its gross earn- 
ings are fifty thousand yen per annum. 
Out of this sum have to be defrayed 
the cost of material and labour for twenty 
thousand papers daily—the morning and 
evening editions—their distribution ; . the 
salaries of editors, sub-editors, corre- 
spondents, reporters, clerks, accountants, 
and so forth; the honoraria to contri- — 
butors ; the price of telegrams and letters ; 
interest on capital sunk; rent, fuel, and 
sundries. Can the thing be accomplished 
so as to leave anything like fair rates of 
rumuneration for the educated men who 
devote their time and their brains to the 
work? We do not believe it for a moment. 
The London Z7zmes costs eight times as 
much as the Hecht Shimbun, yet its price 
is too low to make large circulation an 
object. Its advertisements constitute the 
backbone of its income. It is true that 
the Hécht Shimbun will not bear com- 
parison with any leading English or Ame- 
rican journal. Its dimensions are of a 
pigmy character; it is printed on the 
thinnest of paper; its contents appear to 
be furnished almost entirely by a fixed 
staff of very limited numbers; its news is 
scanty, and its circle of intelligence small. 
It will be understood, of course, that we 
select the Adchz, not for the sake of its 
shortcomings, but rather as a favourable 
type of Japanese journalism. If we speak 
of it in disparaging terms, it is not because 
we underestimate what its founders and 
editors have accomplished, but because 
what they have done, though so much 
better than the work of most of their con- 
temporaries, is still so very far short of 
Western standards. The verdict of any 
candid reader of Japanese journals is that 
they have not reached even the threshold 
of achievement. Their local correspon- 
dence is virtually non-cxistent. Their 
foreign correspondence is a matter of 
accident. They have no_ telegraphic 
service worthy of the name, a few scanty 
messages from the provinces representing 
the whole duty done for them by an agent 
that now fills the most important place in 
the columns of all Western newspapers. 
Their reporting is almost a by-word. They 
do not even give their readers any accu- 
rate information about the cases tried in 
the Law Courts, and in the great majorily 
of instances no reliance can be placed on 


* This estimate isafull one. The unit of measurement for 
advertisers inthe [Michi Shimbun is a line of 23 ideographs. For 
such a line the charge varies from 2 sen to 10 sen per day, the 
cheapest rates (2 sen and 3 sey) being for notices of strayed chil- 
dren, absconders, charities, and so forth. ‘The maximum number 
of lines of advertisement in a single issue is about joo, and if we 
take these at the highest rate we have a yearly total of twenty- 
five keane yen, approximately, which is evidently above the 
mark. 
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the items of miscellaneous intelligence 
they unhesitatingly publish. Yet with 
these shortcomings staring them in the 
face,they have engaged in such a headlong 
competition, that a copy of one of the best 
among them costs only seven-fortieths of 
apenny. We entirely agree with a cor- 
respondent of the $277 Shimpé that this 
reckless lowering of price is calculated 
to impede rather than to advance the 
cause of progress in Japan. Whatever 
may be conceded in respect of the com- 
parative cheapness of life here, it is ex- 
travagant to suppose that a newspaper 
issued twice daily can support itself on a 
pittance of a shilling a month, unless it 
abandons all idea of educated talent in its 
editorship or enterprise in its manage- 
ment. We fear that Japanese journals 
have taken an almost suicidal step. Instead 
of lowering their rates they should think 
of raising their standard, for assuredly 
there is ample room for improvement. 
Which of them will now have the courage 
to acknowledge this, and to run the risk of 
alienating a large section of its clzentelle by 
abandoning pauper’s prices and reverting 
to subscriptions consistent with thorough- 
ness and efficiency ? 


METEOROLOGICAL OFFICE. 
————_@—_ 
IMPERIAL ORDINANCE. 


We hereby give our sanction to the present 
ordinance relating to amendments of the official 
organization of the Department for Home Affairs, 
and order the same to be duly promulgated. 


(His Imperial Majesty’s Sign Manual.) 
(Privy Seal.) ; 
Dated December 18th, 1888. 
(Countersigned) 
Count Kuropa Ktyoraka, 
Minister President of State. 


ImreRtaL Orpinance No. LXXXII. 


The official organization of the Department for 
Home Affairs shall be amended to the following 
effect :— 

Art. XXIV.—The Sections of Mensuration, Topo- 
graphy, and Meteorology shall be established in 
the Bureau of Geography, the business of which 
shall be transacted by said sections. 

Art. XXVII.—The following business shall be 
dealt with by the Section of Meteorology :— 

1. Meteorological Observations. 

2. Meteorological Intelligence. 

3. Terrestrial and Marine Meteorology. 

4. Examination of instruments employed in 
Meterological Observations. 

5. Weather forecasts. 

6. Intelligence as to storms. 

7. Earthquake observations. 

8. Magnetic observations. 

9. Observations of electrical disturbances in 
the atmosphere. 


DESIGNS REGULATIONS. 
Oo _—— 


We hereby give our Sanction to the present 
ordinance relating to the Design Regulations, and 
order the same to be duly promulgated. 

(His Imperial Majesty’s Sign Manual) 
(Privy Seal.) 
Dated December 18th, 1888. 
(Countersigned) 

Count Kuropa KiyotTaka, 
Minister President of State. 

Count Inouye Kaoru, 
Minister of State for Agriculture 

and Commerce. 


IMPERIAL Orpinance No. LXXXV. 
Desitcns REGULATIONS. 


Art. I.—Any one who has devised a new design, 
relating either to shape or figure or colour, for 


industrial articles, may have the same registered 
under the present regulations, and enjoy its exclu- 
sive use. 

‘Art. I.—Such designs as are specified below 
will not be registered :— 

1. Any that tend to demoralize fashions. 
2. Any that have been publicly known and used 
previously to application for registration. 

Art. I[].—Persons desirous of registering a 
design should forward an application to the Mini- 
ster of State for Agriculture and Commerce, witha 
written detailed statement and diagrams. 

NotTe.—The above documents will be submitted to the 
Patents Bureau, 

Art. 1V.—When registration of a design is ap- 
plied for, the Director of the Patents Bureau shall 
require the judges of the Bureau to examine the 
same. Should the result of their inspection be 
satisfactory it will, with the approval of the 
Minister of State for Agriculture and Commerce, 
be registered as a design, and a design certificate 
issued. 

Art. V.—The design certificate will be signed 
by the Minister of State for Agriculture and Com- 
merce and the Director of the Patents Bureau. 
The certificate will be handed to the applicant, 
together with the detailed statement and diagrams. 

Art. VI.—Certificates will be issued for four 
periods :—3 years, 5 years, 7 years, and Io years, 
computed from the day on which registration took 
place. 

Art. VII.—The exclusive use of a design shall 
be limited to such articles as are specified by the 
applicant in accordance with the classification as 
fixed by the Minister of State for Agriculture and 
Commerce. 

Art. VIII.—When two or more persons apply 
for the registration of the same ora similar design 
the application sent in first will be considered. 
Otherwise registration will be withheld. 

NoTE.—The above will not apply when an application is 
made jointly by two persons or when one applicant with- 
draws. 

Art. [X.—The rights of a person who has 
secured or applied for registration of a design 
shall devolve on his heirs. 

Art. X.—Rights accruing from registration of a 
design, entrusted to an applicant by some other 
person or devised at the cost of an employer, shall 
belong to such: other person or employer. 


Note.—The foregoing provision will not apply where a 
special stipulation existed. 


Art. XI.—In the case of a design, though regis- 
tered, which is found to fall under Art. II., or 
which has been registered in contravention of Arts. 
VIII. and X., registration will be cancelled. 

Art. XII.—The Patents Regulations shall apply 
in matters relating to the judgment and arbitra- 
tion on, and examination of designs. 

Art. XIII.—The rights as to exclusive use of a 
design may be sold, transferred, made property in 
common, or hypothecated either conditionally or 
unconditionally, but such process must be register- 
ed in the Bureau, without which registration it will 
be invalid as regards a third person. 

Art. XIV.—No official of the Patents Bureau 
may apply for registration of, or acquire otherwise 
than by inheritance, the exclusive rights of a design 
during his term of service in the Bureau. 

Art. XV.—The owner of a design certificate 
which has been lost or become mutilated may 
apply, stating the circumstances, for a fresh certi- 
ficate. 

Art. XVI.—The owner of a design certificate 
wha finds that his detailed statement or diagrams 
were imperfect, may apply for a fresh certificate to 
secure his rights, submitting at the same time a 
revised statement or diagrams. 

Note.—This provision does not apply when an im- 
portant alteration in the design is involved. 

Art. XVII.—Owners of designs should affix to 
articles on which the designs are used, registration 
marks as fixed by the Minister of State for Agri- 
culture and Commerce. 

Art. XVIIL—The following fees shall be paid 
on account of any application or demand relating 
to designs :— 

1. For registration of a design—so sen for 
each design, 

2. For registration of sale, transfer, hypotheca- 
tion, &c.—3 yen for each design. 

3. For reissue of registration certificate—1 
yen for each certificate. 

4. For revision of certificate—2 yen for each 
design. 

5- For arbitration—2 yen for each case. 

Art. XIX.—The following fees shall be paid for 

the different varieties of certificate :— 
FOr 3 years) cevseiscscdeisdenstacscitess’ 
Vor 5 years.......ce 5 
For 7 years...e.cceee 
For to years 


Art, XX.—Any person who desires copies of 


documents or diagrams relating to registered 
designs may obtain the same from the Patents 
Bureau on payment of suitable fees. 

Art. XXL—Any person infringing the rights of 
a registered design shall be held liable to the 
designer of the same for indemnification of loss. 

Art. XXII.—Such liability shall not extend 
beyond three years. 

Art. XXIII.—Any person who wilfully applies 
the design of another to a similar article, and sells 
the same, or who sells such article for another 
in previous knowledge of the fact shall be liable to 
major confinement for a period not exceeding 6 
months and not less than 15 days, or to a fine not 
exceeding 100 yen and not less than 10 yen. Any 
person who imports from abroad and sells articles, 
knowing that the same infringe on the rights of a 
registered design, or who sells such articles with 
knowledge of such fact, shall be liable to the same 
punishment. 

Art. XXIV.—The articles and apparatus used 
in the infingement mentioned in the foregoing 
article shall be confiscated and handed to the 
owner of the design infringed, to whom the cost 
of articles sold, if any, shall also be given. 

Art. XXV.—For offences coming under Article 
XXIII. the criminal investigation shall take place 
on the initiation of an action by the party injured, 
and in such case the judge may, on the motion of 
the latter, suspend the use or sale of the articles 
on which the cause is based. ; 

Art. XXVI.—The owner of a registered design 
who has neglected to apply the registration mark 
as provided in Art. XVII. is not entitled to com- 
plain or sue for damages. 

Art. XX VIL—The provisions of the Penal Code 
as to the concurrence of several offences shall not 
apply to offences under these regulations. 

Art. XXVIII.—Detailed rules for the carrying 
out of these regulations will be specially prepare 
by the Minister of State for Agriculture and Com- 
merce. 

Art. XXIX.—These regulations shall come into 
force on February ist, 1889. 


NATIONAL ACCOUNTS—16th YEAR 
OF METI. 
a 


We hereby give our sanction to the Settled 
Accounts for the 16th year of Meiji, and order the 
same to be duly promulgated. 


(His Imperial Majesty's Sign Manual) 
(Privy Seal.) 
Dated December 24th, 1888. 
(Countersigned.) 


Count Kuropa Kiyoraka, 
Minister President of State. 


Count MatsukatTa Masayosal, 
Minister of State for Finance. 


Imperial Ordinance No. go. 


ORDINARY REVENUE. 
ART. 1.—TaxeEs AND DuTIES :— 


YEN, 
1. Customs duties ............ seevas 2,681,321.108 
2. Land tax ........c08 scbavieet eaten 43)537:048.511 
3. Tax on mines ............ edeidndede 14,816.255 
4. Tax on marine products of 
Ms () 0 (2: (: (rr 559,194.558 
5. Tax on saké brewing ........ sere 13,490,730.460 
6. Tax on malt dealers ............ 32,100.000 
J. Tax on tobacco w..sscsccscssenees 2,154,211.022 
8. Tax on stamps to be used in 
judicial proceedings ............ 172,882.02 
g. Stamp duties .......cccsesseeeeee 671,179.615 
10. Tax on ruled paper to be used 
in judicial proceedings .......  131,574-493 
11. Postal stamps ......ccssseeseeeees + 2,273,466.976 
12. Lawyers’ licenses .......c0ccc00 10,300.000 
13. Tax on shipping......ccccceeceee 218,040,196 
14. Taxon vehicles .........:ecseeeee 462,088.158 
15. Tax on exchanges ......... . 5751232-391 
16. Shooting licenses .............0 68,851.250 
17. Horse and cattle dealers’ 
WCeNSES cnt ease ess Goasea tented 80,284.802 
18. Tax on drugs .....ceccseeeeceeenes 495,441.280 
19. Tax on weights and measures. 1,665.386 
20. Copy-right licenses .........045 4379-280 
21. Fees on passports, &C. ......00 23,060.329 
22. Old taxes and duties paid ... 1,294.678 
Total 0.0... wecctieds Seenae 67,659,762.769 
Art. II.—Prorits rrom Govern- 7 
MENT INDUSTRIES :— 
1. Mint Business of the Finance 
CPALLMENt ......cecccesce eens 8,155. 
2. Ship-building for the Navy ... Foe 8 
3+ Coal for the Navy ..........ceees 6,369.684. 
4. Mines under Agricultural and 


Commercial Department ... 2,624,111 
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5. Industries under Agricultural 


and Commercial Depart- 

MERE <ccccevescedsececcegevacecaaee 4,216.681 
6. Mines under Public Works 

Department .....cscceccseereeres 5ST. 
vB Railways under Public Works aise! 

Department ..........cceeeseeeee 9777.62 
8. Telegraphs under Public Works pers 

Department ......cessccreesesere 73:477.864 
g- Ship-building under Public 

Works Department............ 15,972-229 
10. Industries under Public Works 

Department .......:.csceeceeee 1,159,540 
11. Kerosene wells under Public 

Works Department ........ : 600.000 
12. Mines under Hiroshima Local 

Prefecture........... weengvesae one QII.237 

Total .......... bdeew ides sesseeee  1,574,045-024 


Art. If1.—Gensal-KuRI-IRE (AP- 
PROPRIATED FOR THE ReE- 


DEMPTION OF NATIONAL 
DEBTS) ....ccseeseesereeueseeenees we 6,658, 302.532 
Arr. IV.—Miscettangzous Re- 
CEIPTS :— 
1, Forests .ccsssesscesosvenseecenes sieass 311,160.046 
2. Government properties leased. —_ 100,041.495 
3. RemtS cicsccrereererersee selenceeces 76,528.155 
4. Miscellaneous Receipts......... 45:247.420 
sees §32977-116 


Total ....cccsesceureoneeeees 
Total of Ordinary Revenue. 76,425,687.441 
EXTRAORDINARY REVENUE. 


Art. I.—REFUNDING OF GOVERN- 
MENT ADVANCES :— 
1. Sundry Advances refunded... 


237,353-167 


2, Advances to Court Nobles 
and various A/an refunded. 32,587.102 
3. Advances of grain repaid...... 22,551.415 
Total ......ceereeeeeee iagneaey 1 = 292,491,684 


Arr. [I.—MrsceLtLangous RECEIPTS :— 
1. Government properties sold... 928,475-796 
2. Sundry Receipts.........essesees 1,464.947-509 


Total ....ccscscescececeveeeseese 
Art. II.—Horen Kurt-tre (aP- 


253931423-305 


PROPRIATED TO MAKE GOOD 
DEFECIENCIES) .sssseeeessseavens 3:995,256.132 

Total of Extraordinary 
6,681,171.521 


Receipts .....ccecesersenes 
Grand Total of Revenue. 83,106,858.562 


ORDINARY EXPENDITURE. 


Arr. I.—NationaL Dests :— 
1. Domestic Debts repaid ...... 10,023,643-599 


2. Foreign Debts repaid ......... 481,090,909 
3. Paper notes redeemed ......... 31340,000,000 
Total .....sscceeeeeee Sasatiniees 13,844,734-508 


Art. II.—Inrgrest on NATIONAL 
Desrs AND MISCELLANEOUS 
EXPENSES CONNECTED THERB- 
WITH :— 

1. Interest on Domestic Debts... 
2. Miscellaneous expenses con- 
nected with Interest on Do- 
mestic Debts 
3. Interest on Foreign Debts ... 


4. Miscellaneous expenses con- 
Interest on 


14,096,130.917 


10,966.949 
695,880.516 


rere 


nected with 
Foreign Debts...........+006++ Z 10,589.6.42 
Total ......ccsceseeseeeseneeene 14,813,568.024 
Art. III.—ExpenDITURE OF THE 
ImpeRIAL HouSEHOLD .......- , 2,363,050.891 


Art. IV.—Annuitirs, ALLOow- 
ANCES, AND PENSIONS :— 


1. Annuities for meritorious ser- 
VICES ic ecsccnsseevenseeceaseneeeee 145,613.023 
2. Pensions to military officers... 134,579-541 
3. Allowances to shrines and - 
temples .....ccecsecseneeeeeeneeers 13,890.444 
4. Special allowances to those who 
served in the South-western 
Rebellion) .......ccceeeeseeeeeeeee 2,300.000 
5. Pensions to shisoku of Oki- 
NAW viseecceseeeseeee isGavtecdiety 189, 108.423 
Tolal ...cccsessccscccceersceeees 485,491.431 


Arr. V.—EXxPENDITURE OF OFFI- 


CES AND DEPARTMENTS :— 
1. Daijyo Kan (Council) .....0... 732,232,000 
2. Department of Foreign Af- 

faleS \iisvercekagaseddccahecknenses 196,543-333 

3. Department of Home Affairs. 639,225.000 
4. Department of Finance......... 679,876.358 
5. Department of War ........06 , 10,250,423-870 
3,080,034.000 


6. Department of the Navy ...... 


7 
CON chiseeiieeeaienseces chsened ss 9445770.101 
8. Department of Agriculture PREPARATIONS BoarD)......... 1,567,418.585 
and Commerce........ccesceeoee 988,606.865 —————— 
9. Department of Public Works. 468,294,000 Total of Extraordinary 
10. Department of Justice ......... 2,082,765.000 Expenditure.....ccccsevves 15,192,682.063 
TT, Senate ..cccesecsscreeeees seseseene 220, 784.783 ——————— 
12. Legations Abroad ..........c006+ 551,741.300 Grand Total of Expendi- 
13. Bureau for General Taxes ... 207,855.192 CURE. seie isasitersiiascaiaves 83,106,858.562 
14. Bureau for Land Taxes ..... . 676,005.323 
Sy utes sieadaas vasteicete 189,204.435 
16. Post COS isvadcesenesiiaisesess 2,472,902.213 
17. Hokkaido Board of Control... 635,302-798 THE PATENTS BUREAU. 
——_@—__—_—. 
Total eeecerseererserees veveee 25,012,873-571 _We hereby give our sanction to the present or- 
dinance relating to the revision of the official 


organization of the Patents Bureau, and order the 
same to be duly promulgated, 
(His Imperial Majesty’s Sign Manual) 
(Privy Seal.) 
Dated December 18th, 1888. 
(Countersigned) 


Art. VI.—ExPENDITURE FOR 
ConSTRUCTION AND REPAIRS. 


ArT. VII.—EXPENDITURE FOR Fu 
AND KEN ...cccsseeecseveeeseneneees , §,626,632.638 


Art. VII..—Pottce ExreNnDITURE :—= 


1,199,327.159 


1, Metropolitan Police Board ... 392,458.000 
2. Local Police Officers..,.......+ 2,015,592.951 Count: Kuropa Kivoraka, 
Minister President of State. 
Total ...csecseececenereceneeenne 2,408,050.951 Count Inouye Kaoru, 

Art. [X.—ExpenDITURE ON PRISONS :— Minister of State for Agriculture 

1. Tokyo Prisons ......sseseeeeees F 591357-212 and Commerce. 
2. Miyagi Prisons ...........ccee 50,714.207 
3- Miike Prisons......ccsceeeseeees 40,161.859 ImperIAL Orpinance No. LXXXVII. 

4. Kabato Prisons ...... seseneeeeens 189,761.767} The official organization of the Patents Bureau 
§- Sorachi Prisons ........ srineeeess 124,597-429 | (Imperial Ordinance No. LXXIII., December, 
6. Expenses of prisoners in other 1887) shall be amended to the following effect :— 

PFISONS cisssecesseeceneeeeceeseaes 64,864.013/ Art. I1I.—There shall be one Director of 1st or 

2nd sonin rank, whose duty it will be to manage 

Total ...scscsccccserseensenneees 535,456-487 | all matters relating to the Bureau, subject to the 

Arr. X.—EXpPENDITURE FOR superintendence and control of the Minister of 
SHRINES AND TEMPLES........+ 153:773-778 State for Agriculture and Commerce. — . 

Ant. X1.-<Sivinas Acainsr Aort- In the event of any case for arbitration coming 

CULTURAL DEPRESSION......0++ 120,000,000 forward, the Director shall deal with it, being as- 

sisted by arbitrators, he himself acting as chief 

Art. XI1.—Dersciencies in Busi- arbitrator. 

ness Funps maps Goob...... 40,000,000! Art, V.—There shall be from 2 to 5 arbitrators, 
ArT. XIII.—Sunpry DIisBurse- of sonin rank, whose duty it will be to deal with 
MENTS :— matters relating to arbitration. 
1. Repairs of Environments of 
the Palace......ssccssceseeeceeees 883.450 
2. Sundry outlays ......... tebbars . - 229,733-611 VISCOUNT MORI’S RECENT 
Total wo. scccsaseeveee eeeyensage 230,617.061 SPEECH. 
Grand Total of expenditure ..... . 67,914,176.499 eee ge en 
(Translated from the Nichi Nichi Shimbun.) 


EXTRAORDINARY EXPENDITURE. 


Art. I—InpusTRIAL Funps:— 
1. Arsenals of the Department 


You are already familiar with the course of 
national politics since the commencement of the 


123,560.130| Meiji era. What is its direction now and what 


Of Warr ..eeecceresseeceeseraeenes 
2. Ship-building for the Depart- will it be hereafter? Its distinguishing charac- 
ment of the Navy... 237,093-520| teristics to-day are co-operation and self-govern- 
3. Gunpowder for the Depart- ment. ‘The system of education which has been 
ment of the Navy... 72,555-489 |in practice since 1885 has been consistently in 
unison with those principles, and their application 


to the diffusion of knowledge will be facilitated and 
rendered even more easy of attainment by the pro- 
mulgation recently of the laws for the government 
of cities, towns, and villages. Co-operation and 


. Industries under Department 
of Agricultureand Commerce 

5. Telegraphs for Railways used 
by the Department of Agri- 


95,852.75 


culture and Commerce ...... 95777999 
6. Mines under the Department self-government mean that every unit of the nation, 
of Public Works ....eccceevenes 88,370.098] not merely as an individual, but as a member of 
7. Railways under the Depart- the various communities into which people are 
ment of Public Works ...... 440,000.000 | diyided—from the family to the prefecture—re- 
8. Telegraphs under the Depart- cognises and discharges the obligations incumbent 
ment of Public Works ..... . 82,315-410/upon him. The altainment of this end, however, 
9. Ship-building under the De- is only possible by the most earnest and sincere 
endeavours. So long as individuals merely watch 


75,000.000 
and criticize the actions of others, while neglect- 


ing their own duties ;—so long as they take an 
interest only in the government of the larger com- 
munities and ignore that of the small bodies, such 
as towns and villages, so long will the principle 
of self-government be imperfectly carried out. 
It will of course be unnecessary for me to point 
out that self-government in the sense in which I 


partment of Public Works... 


10. Technical industries under 
Department of Public Works 2,998.442 


: 1,225,523-863 


Art. II.—Sunpry DISBURSEMENTS = 
1. Expenditure on the construc- 


tion of the Palace .......... 400,000.000 

2, Expenditure on the construc- 2 use it does not mean government irrespective of 

tion of Men OF-WAT 1s ssoreee, + 3,625443-780 legal restrictions or limitations, and based simply on 

3. Expenditure on Hie sconstrc: ae the arbitrary wishes of any section. In educational 

tion Of Forts.....ssesssssenersers 193,350-161 | matters, from their very nature, the principle is 

4. Expenditure on the construc- specially valuable and important, and we are justi- 

Hon of Fingu peeeeeyt gas vere 42,853-187 | fed in hoping that its application now to the pur- 

5. Expenditure on the re-print- poses of government will favour its prevalence more 
ing of Paper Notes..........+. 20,364-753 | j Iv icedueati I ining: thi ! 

_E dice uardlie prepara argely in education. In attaining this much-to- 

6. Expen prep be-desired object, the first essential is to obtain the 

services of properly qualified and suitable per- 


tion of non-registered Pen- 


sion Bonds Certificates to be sons. Among teachers and officials of schools sup- 


ported by the local taxes the directors and head 


exchanged with Krnsatsu ... 2,221,100 
7. Subsidy to the Nippon Rail- 6.620 | Masters of normal schools, though appointed and 
8 Crain pL es veeneeeeees eee pe dismissed by the Minister of State for Education, 
EIS ee Serre. wan seen, - 44,151-54°| with the sanction of His Imperial Majesty, are in 
g. Sundry items ....eseree sures 2,789,812.991 reality selected by the local prefect or governor. 
| As the directors and teachers of ordinary middle 
Total ...esesessssrseeseseserees 7:179,974-132 | or other schools are appointed and dismissed by 
the local prefect or governor, it follows that the 
actically 


officials and teachers of local schools are pr 


Arr. [II.—Business FUNDS AND 
under the sole control of that functionary. The 


FUNDS APPROPRIATED THERE- 


TO (Kurs-t7e-Rin) viesccsssserers 51228,765-483 
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appointment and dismissal of teachers of district, 
town or village schools, however, are in practice, 
though the approval of the head of the local go- 
vernment is requisite, in the hands of the chiefs 
of districts and their subordinates, an arrange- 
ment which is inconsistent with the spirit’ of 
self-government. But we will not discuss this 
point at present, passing on instead to examine 
the qualifications of school teachers. On this point 
it should be remarked that there is in existence 
a system by which certificates are conferred on 
those qualified toteach. But this is far from satis- 
factory, and it is expected that in future some dis- 
tinction will be made according to the class of 
school and the nature of the work for which a 
teacher is fitted. Certificates will then be conferred 
in accordance with the qualifications of the reci- 
pients, andthus,; for example, an ordinary middle 
school director can be selected from among those 
whose certificates show them to be fitted fof sucha 
post. An important factor in the changes which 
are necessary in the appointment and dismissal of 
school officials will be local educational societies. 
‘There are at present in most districts of the em- 
pire educational societies. But 1 do not refer to 
them. The class of society to which I wish to call 
your attention is very different in its nature. To 
the societies, not of the present, but of the future 
the work of educational self-government will be 
very largely entrusted, for to them will be dele- 
gated a very important part in the appointment 
and dismissal of teachers ayd other officials em- 
ployed in the work of education, and thus in the 
difiusion of knowledge among the people. If we 
suppose such an ideal society as I have hinted at 
to be established, its membership would probably 
be composed of the following :—(1) Those who 
own land or house property in the locality, and are 
above the age of twenty-five years; (2) those who 
hold certificates of qualification as teachers, and 
have been engaged in the work of education for a 
certain length of time; and (3) those who have 
distinguished themselves locally by services in the 
cause of education vr have given, in the shape 
of money or property, assistance to schools. Such 
a society having been established, the next business 
would be the election of a committee to repre- 
sent the society and perform such functions as 
usually fall within the province of committees. 
‘The society, though primarily a private body, 
being designed to discharge highly important 
duties in the work of national education, would, if 
found properly qualified, be invested with certain 
rights and powers. As may easily be perceived, 
atter what [have said, numerous and varied duties 
would fall within the purview of the committee: 
chief among these, however, would be that of acting 
to a certain extent as adviser of governors, 
prefects or chiefs of districts in relation to school 
affairs. For example, heads of local governments 
would appoint as directors of schools under their 
control such candidates as might be approved of by 
the committee acting on behalf of the society; 
subordinate offices being appointed pretty much 
as normal school employés are at present. ‘The 
society would further discuss and consider pro- 
posed innovations or alterations, of which drafts 
might be prepared to this end by the authorities, 
or even by the society itself. For the appoint- 
ment of such a society, no orders would be issued 
from the Educational Department, from which how. 
ever, instructions and advice might be required. 
Of course, in localities destitute of any society, 
the present method of appointing school officials 
would be adhered to as a temporary expedient. 
Once appointed, the promotion or degradation 
of school officials, according to the results of 
periodical examinations as to their abilities, would, 
as a part of executive business, be better left alone 
by the educational societies, though their mem- 
bers might with advantage contribute a half or 
some other fixed portion to the composition of the 
examining committee. “The work of examination 
would of course be under the direct supervision 
of the Educational Department, while school 
examinations in districts and villages would 
be conducted by the local prefect or governor. 
With regard to the method of examinations, I 
may tell you that the Educational Department 
intends to adopt, with some slight variations, the 
system now in force under the War and Naval 
Departments. As you are all no doubt aware, it 
was very rarely the case in ancient times that the 
work of national education formed part of the 
duty of governments. In modern days, however, 
this function has come to be included in the pro- 
vince of the governing power, while at the same 
time, and almost as a natural consequence, the 
official entrusted with the control and direction of 
this branch of public affairs has become a person 
of great influence and power in the nation, being 
equal in dignity and office to those statesmen who 
are at the head of either financial or military 
matters. Of several causes which haye had a 


tendency to bring about this state of things the 
most important, and indeed that which compre- 
hends the whole, is the general recognition of the 
absolute value of education in promoting and 
securing the independence and prosperity of the 
State. Education should therefore always have 
this end in view, and should not fail to develop 
and cultivate a spirit of patriotism. Nor is this 
a matter for teachers only; its inculcation is not 
confined to the school room and is promoted as 
well by example as precept. Dilligence also 
should be taught, for it is by this means that 
agriculture, manufactures, and trade are deve- 
loped and the prosperity of the State pro- 
moted. In feudal times these were much neg- 
lected, and as many who now occupy high posi- 
tions were educated under feudal conditions, it 
is not surprising that they fail to recognise the 
important bearing of this point. Let us now speak 
of the expense of education. In former days the 
cost of educating samurat was borne by the princes 
to whom they were attached; but if we look closely 
into the matter we will find that the real burden 
was imposed on the farming classes. It is true 
that since the .Restoration education has been 
more evenly diffused among all sections of the 
people; but, asa matter of fact, even to the present 
day, the cost of educating the sons and daughters 
of the wealthy is largely laid on the poorer people. 
This partiality, which is not by any means penerally 
appreciated, has been greatly ameliorated by the 
revised educational measures promulgated some two 
years ago, but it is still present in a considerable 
degree. That the rich ought to contribute to the 
education of the poor is a proposition which, though 
absolutely sound and yood, meets with but little re- 
cognition. Atpresent the number of boys and girls 
who attend school does not reach one half of the 
total number of children of school age. Bul the ex- 
pense of education, already heavy, would be almost 
unbearable if all the children eligible were to 
attend school, and the people would probably find 
themselves unable lo support any other than com- 
non schools, where elementary education only is 
imparted. This contingency had been taken into 
consideration prior to the promulgation of the 
Common School Regulations, which provide that 
the expense of elementary common school educa- 
tion should be borne by villages and towns, and that 
when these are incapable of sustaining the burden 
the waves of teachers should be defrayed from the 
local taxes. This point is of great importance, and 
is one to which educational societics, as before 
described, should give very careful attention. 
While illiteracy prevails so largely among the 
nation, we cannot regard the independence or 
prosperity of the empire as at all assured. If 
once the illiterate section of the population be re- 
daced to a minority, their numbers will gradually 
decrease under the influence of the majority. At 
present, however, non-attendants at school form 
the larger class; and besides it should be borne 
in remembrance that many children, whose names 
are on the rolls of schools, only attend for a brief 
period and then fall off. The duty of inducing 
parents to send their children to school is at present 
a purely administrative business, which in future 
mightwell be undertaken by the educational socie- 
ties. Normal schools, as you know, are supported 
by the local tax, while ordinary common schools are 
maintained from the district rates. I need not 
discuss the important part which the former ought 
to play in the work of education, but will only say 
that their peculiar functions should never be lost 
sight of, and that they should be objects of interest 
and attention not only to normal school teachers 
and officials but to all who have the cause of 
national education at heart. The fundamental 
principle of elementary common school education 
is that every son or daughter, no matter how poor 
their parents, ought to be so educated as to enable 
them to fulfil their responsibilities and exercise their 
tights as units of the nation. A sacred obligation 
rests on all parents to educate their children; if 
they are in such humble circumstances that they 
cannot perform this duty, it then devolves upon 
the town or village in which they reside. Iduca- 
tion, however, must be limited by the capacity 
and means of that class of the population which 
has to bear the burden; hence the provision in 
the Cummon School Regulations that towns and 
villages should bear the burden of elementary 
education, and that if this should prove too heavy 
the salaries of teachers may be defrayed from the 
local tax. The ordinary and higher common 
school courses are different, for they are for the 
benefit of the families of those whose means per- 
mit them to bear the expense of having their sons 
and daughters taught. Under the present system, 
ipatt of the cost of these courses even is borne by 
the districts; this, however is only a temporary 
| expedient, and itis intended that as circumstances 
permit it will be dispensed with, Itshould always 
be kept in wind that in cases where the cost of 


schooling is partly defiayed out of the district 
tates—especially in connection with elementary 
common schools, which are wholly maintained 
from this source—the parents or guardians ought 
to regard themselves as indebted to the rates. 
A few words now as to the elementary teach- 
ing in our common schools. As the present con- 
dition of this country bears a close relation to the 
state of public education, it will be apparent that 
elementary education is of the first importance. 
‘Lhere is no parent, however poor, who does not 
desire that his child should have such a school 
training as will enable it to discharge the duties 
which in after life will devolve upon it as a mem- 
ber of society. If poverty preclude him from 
accomplishing this object himself, he must then 
depend upon the assistance of his neighbours—in 
other words on the town or village to which he 
belongs, and such a community cannot forget that 
in giving this assistance it is only fulfilling one of 
its functions as a part of the nation at large. Al- 
though some three years have already elapsed 
since the promulgation of the Education Acts, it is 
much to be regretted that the elementary course 
as established is still very imperfect, and a very 
large number of children do not attend school at 
all. ‘This unfortunate state of matters is no doubt 
attributable to the incompetence of the Minister of 
State for Education, who therefore, owes a thousand 
apologies to His Imperial Majesty and to the nation. 
Ttust you will duly appreciate the value of elemen- 
tary education, and recognise the importance of 
establishing primary schools. Now, as to the nece- 
ssity of inculcating in the minds of pupils proper 
ideas of industry and diligence—a pait of the teach- 
ing which seems to be very defective in all schools. 
Itis in the school that children are prepared for 
the struggle of life; and so it is there that they 
should receive the lessons of industry and dilligence 
which they will inevitably find of so much value 
in the future. In the feudal times great attention 
was given to the proper education of spirit (ks- 
ryoku) and very little to industry. In our day 
both branches of training seem to be equally 
neglected. An erroneous idea seems to prevail 
in some quarters that the whole work of education 
is pet formed if lessons in reading and arithmetic be 
given in the school-room. As a first step towards 
training pupils to be industiious the whole of the 
internal work of the school should be performed 
by the teachers and scholars. Servants and gate- 
keepers should be dispensed with; agricultural or 
mechanical processes should be taught to the 
pupils—or if this is not practicable in the school, 
they should be allowed opportunities of leaning 
such processes and of becoming acquainted with 
practical work generally—and afternoons, even 
days, should be occupied in excursions with their 
teachers during which useful information would 
undoubtedly be gathered. ‘I'he importance of out- 
door education can hardly be overrated; and one 
of its chief advantages is its incentive to diligence. 
This subject is one which deserves the careful at- 
tention not only of teachers but of all interested in 
education, ‘The majority of children who do not 
attend school are girls. Now, female education is a 
most importantsubject. Ifthe women of our country 
were propetly trained and educated we would have 
no need for common schools. Children are usually 
brought up, during a ceitain period, under the 
care of their mothers or other female relatives, and 
itis during this period that their disposition and 
character are fixed, so that a woman who under- 
stands and can apply the proper method of teach- 
ing her charge will be able to pave the way towards 
a good and thorough training. Women are, indeed, 
born teachers, and their suitable preparation for 
their sphere of life is absolutely essential to the 
progress of this country. Patriotism and national 
independence should be kept constantly before 
female pupils, with a view to their impressing 
those qualities upon their children. Most mis- 
leading notions are entertained in various quar- 
ters as to the bearing of religious sects and 
political parties on education. Let me first 
point out the difference between religion and 
religious sects. The word religion is somewhat 
indehnite in meaning, but it may be explained 
simply in the sense of taith, or more simply belief. 
Religious feeling though differing greatly of course 
in point of intensity, is possessed by every one, and 
it would be well that those who are lukewarm in 
religious sentiment should be stimulated by per- 
suasion. ‘The question of religious sects, however, 
involves the introduction of quite new matter. 
Is is certainly injudicious to mix up sectarian 
ideas with education, Religious sects may be 
briefly classified for the purposes of this discussion 
as Christianity, Buddhism, and Mahommedanism. 
These are further subject to subdivisions, but edu- 
cation does not take cognizance of the latter, regard- 
ing only the chief sects. It would, for example, be 
impracticable to introduce any particular sect into 
the school of a village inhabited half by Buddhists 
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and half by Christians, or into a school the teachers 
of which are Christian and the villagers Buddhists, 
or even into a school the teachers of which belong 
tothesameséct as the villagers, for thislast would be 
an interference with religious freedom, a right the 
value of which would be gradually learned by the 
pupils through education, Some may ask what is to 
become of moral education if we preclude religious 
sects from entering into school education. This 
again is a mixing up of religious sectarianism 
with morality. The moral training to be given in the 
school is to teach the pupils the relations between 
man and man, and the duty of conducting themselves 
accordingly. Thus they will taught the relations 
between children and parents, between master 
and servant, husband and wife, &c. As to the 
relations between man and supernatural beings 
as God, and Amida, the sun, the moon, idols, 
and mere beasts—regarded by some peoples as 
supernatural—education should not concern itself; 
such questions are quite foreign to moral teaching. 
Similar considerations apply to political parties. 
Patriotism is that quality which more than any 
other determines a man’s fitness to be regarded as 
a unit of the nation. It should, therefore, be culti- 
vated as much as possible in any school, but 
neither political parties nor religious sects should 
be allowed admission. A political party is a 
body of men united to carry out certain views 
as to methods of administration; persons who 
are of mature age may of course take part in 
such a movement, but it certainly is not fitted for 
those who have not attained their minority. Poli- 
tical creeds, therefore, should be denied admission 
to the school room. ‘Teachers, being specially 
entrusted with the education of youth, should not 
devote their leisure to matters that are not con- 
nected with education, and students ought to do 
nothing that is likely to disturb the natural de- 
lopment of their political ideas. Many other 
grounds might be adduced to prove that political 
creeds should not be allowed to interfere with 
education, but I think the above are sufficient for 
the present purpose. . 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
ag 


* OFFICIAL RECOGNITION,” CREEDS, 
AND THE DECRIEES. 


To THE EpITOR OF THE “‘ JAPAN MalL.” 

Sir,—I avail myself of the opportunity so kindly 
granted by you of replying to “ Fuji,” who, in the 
last Weekly Mail, makes two criticisms upon a brief 
note from me in the Afail of three weeks ago. He 
says that he begs to answer one point, in reference 
to the number of sects in Japan. He says: 
“« There are not twenty-five sects in Japan.” I de 
not remember my exact language. I think I said 
there were about twenty-five sects in Japan. I do 
not really know how many there are. I do not 
know who does know. They have been coming in 
so rapidly of late years, that the last year’s statis- 
tics may not be full. In these statistics there are 
named twenty-six societies representing different 
bodies in Europe and America. Subtract some 
for an educational society or so; and add others 
for Catholic, Greek, &c., and you will have twenty- 
five or more sectarian organizations in the general 
acceptation of the term sect. If I be wrong, will 
*¢ Fuji’’ please correct me by giving the number of 
sects instead of simply denying my statement ? 

But what I wished especially to emphasize was 
the sinfulness and hindrance to Christian work 
originating in these divisions. And here my re- 
spondent comes to an issue with me. He recognizes 
these divisions as existing in Japan. He says: 
©The unity between them is shown in their work- 
ing together harmoniously in various ways.” Of 
course these divisions must exist before there can 
be unity between them. Here is not the place to 
discuss the kind of unity existing between these 
various denominations. ‘ Fuji” takes the ground 
that division, such as is in Japan at least, is right 
and scriptural. He takes the branches from the 
15th chapter of John’s gospel as his first justifica- 
tion. Hear the argument. Jesus is the vine; 
the Apostles are the branches of Jesus the vine. 
The Apostles founded Churches ; then these Chur- 
ches are branches of—Jesus, or the Apostles, or 
what? If the branch argument be valid, would it 
not run out on this limb? Jesus is the vine, 
The Apostles, or disciples, are the branches of this 
vine. Now we should stop the analogy here, did 
we not stretch it. But we run it out on the 
limb, so that the limb may break, and let the 
analogy fall, smashing it topieces. The branches 
of the vine have smaller branches growing out 
from them. The Apostles make converts. ‘These 
are branches, not of the vine, but of the vine’s 
branches. Should the Apostles make converts to 
Christ, then these converts would be branches of 


the True vine.’ Everywhere, Mr. Editor, the 
disciples, either singly, or collectively, are recog- 
nized in Scripture as being directly united to 
Christ. ‘There are no branch Churches in God’s 
Word. If all these denominations are branch 
Churches, what Church are they branches of ? 
Where is that Church located? You say it is the 
Church of Christ, and all these sects are branches. 
Then don’t go to the 15th of John for the branches 
to prove this. For there Christ is the vitie and 
the individual Apostles and disciples are the 
branches. Where is this Church of Christ 
located? Oh! you say, it is throughout all the 
Churches, and these Churches are branches of 
it. So here we have a religious deformity 
the like of which has never before been wit- 
nessed in any department of existence, human 
or divine. A tree which is a part of a tree, a part 
of which is within the first tree. A church which 
is a part of a church, a part of which is within the 
first church. A branch which is a branch of a 
vine, a part of which vine is within the branch. 
A branch church which is a branch of a vine 
church, a part of which vine church is within the 
branch, Is this not sweet harmony for you? On 
which twig, Mr. Editor, do you perch ? Pardon me, 
Mr. Editor, for I believe ‘* Fuji” has a stump set 
apart where even the editors’ church can be grafted 
in. But © Fuji” will say that all these branch chur- 
ches make up the one church. When I hear a 
professed Christian man talking about branch 
churches, I set him down as a Jew of the straitest 
sect—a Pharisee. If all these denominations are 
branches, again, Task, what are they branches of ? 
All these branch churches together make the one 
church, you say,—the vine church. ‘Then the vine 
is all branches. Did you ever see a pumpkin vine 
that was all branches? Then you can see the 
Church of Christ, the vine church, which is all 
branch churches. 


I hope “ Fuji” has been switched enough with 
the branches now, so that we may pass on briefly to 
the church at Corinth. On this all 1 need to say 
is that luji” takes a passage to support 
division, which division is condemned by the 
Apostle in the passage itself. ‘‘ Ye are yet carnal, 
for whereas there is among you jealousy and 
strife, are ye not carnal and walk after the manner 
of men? For when one saith, Iam of Paul; 
and another, I am of Apollos; are ye not men ?”’ 


For it hath been signified unto me concerning 


you, my brethren, by them which are of the 
household of Chloe, that there are contentions 
among you. Now this I mean, that each one of 
you saith, [am of Paul; and I of Apollos; and I 
of Cephas; and I of Christ.’ In these passages 
the Apostle condemns these divisions. But ‘ Fuji” 
presents them, Mr. Editor, to your intelligent 
readers in illustration that we have in this respect 
not departed from the New ‘Testament. There 
was one party, however, in these divisions which 
was holding simply to Christ. “ Fuji” is here as 
lame in quoting correctly, as he is in his logic. 
Which Apollo does he mean? Pean, Nemius, 
Helius, Pythius, or Phoebus Apollo? ‘This, now, 
is the way Christian people alienated one from 
another. 

Fuji” seems to justify creeds because they are 
dead, and can’t hurt anybody, and no one is com- 
pelled to accept them on entering the union. Well, 
if this be true, why not bury the dead carcase out 
of sight, so that its stench may not insult the re- 
ligious sense every Sunday morning when the 
worshipers meet at the Union Church to worship ? 
Is not the Bible enough? 

I have nothing to say now on predestination, &c. 

If the Imperial Government should decide now 
to recognize the Church in Japan, where would it 
be found? Would she take it by the head, or, 
like Moses with his rod, take it by the tail? Would 
she recognize the vine of the Church or the 
branches? Let the Christian people of Japan 
produce something worthy of being recognized, 
and recognition will not have to be solicited. 
I may have said some severe things. This is not 
because I do not commend, and rejoice in, the 
good that has been accomplished by distracted 
Christian effort; but because I hate, and lament, 
those causes which have so much hindered, and 
cut short these efforts. Brethren, give us union, 
in union there is strength. ‘ United, we stand; 
divided, we fall.” 

SIGMA. 


December 25th, 1888. 


DENOUNCING THE TREATIES. 


To THt EpiTtor oF THE “ JAPAN Mal,” 

Mr. Henry Norman’s letter on treaty revision, 
republished by you, contains a suggestion as to 
the manner in which revision may, and as he 
thinks probably will, be accomplished, which I 
have often wondered not to see made before, 


namely, that Japan should simply give notice of 
her intention after a fixed date to terminate the 
present treaties. That she has aright to do so 
will hardly be denied. That she would be only 
too glad to do it if she thought it practicable goes 
without saying. Why is it not practicable? The 
step would be a bold one, but the danger hardly 
seems great. What nation is there that would 
undertake so serious a business as a war with 
Japan for the sake of these treaties? ‘Irue, the 
present treaties were first obtained by force. But 
the difference between then and now is world- 
wide. Then, the object to be gained was no less 
than the opening of Japan to intercourse with the 
world. But that object was gained in permanency. 
Japan would not be shut up again if the treaties 
were all abrogated to-morrow. And even if there 
were the same object to be gained, to coerce 
Japan as she was, destitute of all the resources of 
modern warfare, and Japan as she is now, are two 
very different things. And still fintter, while the 
work of opening Japan had the opinion of the civi- 
lised world in its favour, that same public opinion 
(leaving all mere selfish interests out of account), is 
equally against the injustice of continuing Japan in 
her present stateof semi-servitude. That, in face of 
all this, any one of the Powers would fight for the 
continuance of the treaties, I for one do not believe. 
It would seem only necessary for Japan boldly to 
take her stand, and let it be known that she in- 
tended to maintain it with the whole extent of her 
national power, to gain what she wishes without 
the expenditure of an ounce of powder or a single 
bullet. And if, as Mr. Norman suggests, the as- 
sent of several of the great Powers were obtained 
in advance, her position would be doubly strong. 

But supposing this to be too great a risk, sup- 
posing it possible that England for instance would 
fight to prevent the imposition of higher customs 
duties upon her trade with Japan, whatis to prevent 
the dividing of the question? What is to prevent 
the confining of the issue at first to the single 
point of extraterritorial jurisdiction? This is the 
point of supreme interest for Japan. It is a point, 
on the other hand, of little importance to any of 
the treaty Powers. It is true that in the minds of 
a certain proportion of the small foreign com- 
munity here this question looms very large. But 
that there is anywhere, or that there could be 
aroused anywhere, a national sentiment in favour 
of the continuance by force of the present 
system of consular jurisdiction, no one can prove, 
and I doubt if any one whose opinion is of any 
value would even venture to assert it. For Japan, 
by notification to the Powers, to abrogate so much 
of the treaties as confers extra-territorial jurisdic- 
tion, would involve, it seems to me, as liltle risle 
as any important international movement can ever 
involve. 

And what would be her position then? That of 
equality surely in the brotherhood of nations. 
And this equality being once acknowledged by 
the abrogation of extra-territoriality, what would 
prevent Japan, after the lapse of a few years, 
from quietly assuming the right to control her own 
tariff? This right would follow so naturally 
and logically from the right of jurisdiction 
over all residents within her dominion, that it is 
difficult to see how it could be disputed. Thus 
would disappear the last vestige of that control of 
foreigners over the internal affairs of Japan, which 
has been unjustly continued so long after the ne- 
cessity for it has passed away. 

All this, of course, is written from the point of 
view of an uninformed outsider, and how far 
this view of the matter would be modified if one 
were in possession of diplomatic screts it is im- 
possible to say. But as public opinion is one 
of the factors with which the statesmen who 
have the responsibility for treaty revision have 
to deal, and as their hands will be strength- 
ened to some degree in the proportion in which 
public opinion is enlightened, open discussion of 
the matter can do no harm, and may do good, and 
it is as a contribution to this that this communica- 
tion is sent. 


I remain, respectfully yours, 
Osaka, January 4th, 1889. 


(The course advocated by our correspondent has been discussed 
before. But it is a last resource which Japan, naturally, post- 
pones until other methods have failed. We agree with Mr, 
Lyng that no danges whatever would be involved.—Ep, 7,M.] 


T. S. TYNG. 
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SHORT HISTORY OF THE EDUCA- 


TIONAL SOCIETY OF FAPAN. 
—_—__q—___ 


This Society is an association whose object is to 
assist in the diffusion, improvement, and advance- 
ment of education in this country, by bringing 
together such persons as are interested in this 
cause. As to the history of its development, it is 
to be briefly stated that during the r2th and 13th 
years of Meiji (1879-1880), there were two educa- 
tional societies established in the city of Tékyé, 
under the respective names of the Tékyd Kydiku 
Kwai and the ‘Tdékyé Kydiku Kydkwai, the object 
of both being the elucidation of educational 
subjects from the point of view of theory and 
method and the advancement of general edu- 
cation. In May of the 15th year of Meiji (1882), 
the societies were amalgamated under the name of 
the ‘Tékyd Kydiku Gakkwai. But this Society 
being still limited in the sphere of its activily, and 
never having attained to a very prosperous condi- 
lion, ils constitution was reorganized in September 
of the 16th year of Meiji (1883), when it received 
its present name, and His Excellency Tsuji Shinji 
was elected Vice-President, the office of President 
being left unfilled. Atthe same time, the sphere 
of its operation was much enlarged, a thorough 
improvement was introduced into the mode of 
transaction of its business and the Society was 
entirely remodelled. ‘The number of members 
was then a little under six hundred. In June of 
the 17th year of Meiji (1884), His Excellency 
Kuki Riuichi was elected President. In August 
of the same year (1884), His Imperial Highness 
Prince Arisugawa Taruhito was requested to ex- 
ercise permanent supervision over the Society 
under the tide of Sdsai (Honorary President,) 
which request was graciously granted. In Novem. 
ber of the 2oth year of Meiji (1887), additional 
articles were inserted in the Regulations of the 
Society, to the effect that the patrons of the 
Society should be selected from among the Im- 
perial Princes. Accordingly Their Imperial High- 
nesses Prince Komatsu Akihito and Prince Arisu- 
yawa Takehito were solicited to undertake this 
office and graciously acceded to the request. Their 
Excellencies Viscount Fukuoka Takachika, Count 
Oki Takaté, Count It0 Hirobumi, Count Tera- 
shima Munenori, Count Saigd Tsugumichi, Vis- 
count Mori Avinori, Tani Tateki, Fuki Riuichi, 
Prince Sanjé Sanetomi, Viscount Sano Tsune- 
tami, Monsieur Josepli Adam Sienkiewicz, Minis- 
ter Plenipotentiary of France, the Honorable Sir 
Francis Richard Plunkett, Minister Plenipotentiary 
of Great Britain, Monsieur le Commandeur 
Renato de Martino, Minister Plenipotentiary of 
Italy, Mr. Dimitri Schewitch, Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary of Russia, Count Yamada Akiyoshi, Mr. 
Richard Bennet Hubbard, Minister Plenipotentiary 
of the United States of America, Count Sasaki 
Takayuki, Viscount Yamao Y6zd, MM. Katd 
Hiroyuki, Nishi Meguru, and Mr. Fukusawa 
Yukichi, and also Their Excellencies Viscount 
Tanaka Fujimaro, Viscount Hijikata Hisamoto, 
Count Okuma Shigenobu and Li Shu Shang, 
Minister Plenipotentiary of China, lent their valu- 
able support to the undertaking, and joined the 
Society as honorary members. Since that time, 
the operations of the Society have been successful 
and the number of members hassteadily increased. 
There have been five annual general meetings of 
the Society since the date of its establishment, held 
for the purpose of delivering lectures and addres- 
ses, of holding conversations and discussions on 
education, and for the collecting of information 
concerning the condition of education both at 
home and abroad. There have also been forty- 
eight ordinary meetings. Besides siich meetings, 
certain of the members have been sent from time 
to time to various districts at the request of the 
local educational societies or teachers’ institutes, 
for the purpose of delivering addresses and lec- 
tures. The Society has also issued a Journal, of 
which seventy-six parts are already published, 
The total number of copies thus published is over 
two hundred thousand. Besides the Journal, a 
series of pamphlets entitled Kydikuka Hikkei 
(Hints to Educators) have also been published in 
three numbers, of which seven thousand copies 
have been distributed. The total income of the 
Society derived from subscriptions and other 
sources for defraying the expenses incurred for 
such works as the above-mentioned, has amounted 
to 27,200 yeu, while the actual expenditure has 
been 25,300 yer. 

During the five years which have elapsed since 
the establishment of the Society, the number of 
members has increased to five thousand. At pre- 
sent the Society is under the supervision of His 
Imperial Highness Prince Arisugara Taruhito as 
Honorary President, while the actual business is 
directed by His Excellency Tsuji Shinji, who was 
elected President at the annual meeting held in 


the 1gth year of Meiji (1886), on the expiration of 
the presidency of His Excellency Kuki Riuichi. 


There are also deliberative members, ‘two hun- 
dred in number, elected from among the ordinary 
members, to whom the discussion of all important 
matters is entrusted. 


The labours of the Sociely are performed by the 
deliberative members, divided into seven sections 
as follows :— 


1. Section for Elementary Education. 

2. Section for Secondary Education. 

3. Section for Female Education, 

4. Section for Popular Education. 

5. Section for Arts and Sciences. 

6. Section for Literature and the Fine Arts. 
7. Section for Educational Administration. 


Each of these Sections consists of a certain num- 
ber of the deliberative members, with a President 
elected from among themselves, who has control of 
all the business of the Section. The Sectional 
Presidents are also Councillors of the Society and 
have powers of voting on any weighty matter con- 
nected with the Society, 

The articles of the Revised Regulations concern- 
ing the reserve fund of the Society were recently 
carried into operation. ‘The sum of the subscrip- 
tions made towards this fund by His Imperial 
Highness Prince Arisugawa Tarohito and by the 
members of the Society has already amounted to 
more than one thousand yex. ‘This money, toge- 
ther with that proceeding from the subscriptions of 
life members and other persons interested in edu- 
cation, has been invested in government bonds, 
with the object of creating a permanent fund for 
the Society. 

The office of the Society is situated at No. 21, 
Hitotsubashi-tori-shé, Kanda-ku, ‘ékyé, where 
the business is transacted by managers, clerks, etc. 


LETTER FROM SAN FRANCISCO. 
ae ns 
(From our SPectaL CoRRESPONDENT.) 


San Francisco, December 18th. 


In the dullness which usually precedes the holi- 
days, politics give way to social festivities, and 
questions of State to questions of fashion. ‘The 
cut of a directoric dress is of more importance 
than a definition of policy, and among quite rea- 
sonable people a card for Mrs. So and So’s ball is 
as eagerly coveted as an office under the new ad- 
ministration. New York, Washington, and Boston 
are wildly dancing the York; they are marrying 
and giving in marriage just as if there had been 
no election, and as if the South had not been re- 
legated for another indefinite period into outer- 
most darkness where there is weeping and gnash- 
ing of teeth. ‘The inauguration ball is already 
being discussed, and as usual it is predicted that 
it will eclipse all previous fandangoes. The cream 
of the cream of the North will be there, and though 
Southern ladies now profess their intention of 
sulking in their tent, it is suspected that they will 
relent toward the end of February. Americans 
take their politics hot, but they do not linger over 
the glass: when itisemptied itis quickly forgotten. 

About the only political movement of any con- 
sequence since I wrote is an overt proposition 
made by Butterworth of Ohio to provide for the 
annexation of Canada. From any other source 
the move would hardly command attention. But 
Butterworth is going to be a power under the new 
administration. He might be a member of the 
Cabinet. On 13th he introduced into Congress 
a preamble and resolutions on the subject. The 
former recites at length the necessity for a closer 
union between this country and Canada, and the 
resolutions are as follows :— 

Beit resolved. That the President be and he is hereby autho- 
rized and empowered to invite negotiations looking to the as- 
assimilation and unity of the people of the Dominion of Canada 
and the United States under one Government, such unity and 
assimilation to be based upon the admission of the several pro- 
vinces of the Dominion or any one of them into the Union of 
States upon the same terms and equality with the several States 
composing the Union, and the assumption by the United States 
of the indebtedness of the Dominion of Canada or a just propor- 
tion thereof, and such other equitable terms and conditions as 
justice to the high contracting partics may demand, and 

Resolved further, With a view to such negotiations that the 
President invite the appointment of Commissioners by the Go- 
vernment of Great Britain and the Dominion of Canada to con- 
sider the wisdom and expediency of settling and adjusting all 
controversies and differences which may exist between the two 
Governments growing out of the fisheries or otherwise, by such 
a union and assimilation as is herein before suggested, either as 
to the whole or any province or several provinces of said Domi- 
nion, such negotiation to be conducted with due regard to the 
amicable relations which obtain between Great Britain and the 
obligations imposed thereby. 

Tu the provinces at each end of the Canadian 
Pacific, the idea is regarded favourably. But in 
Ontario and Quebec it is scoffed “at. The 
people of the former hold firmly by the English 
connection ; in the latter the Roman Catholic clergy 


are up in arms. A leading prelate has issued a 
rescript to his clergy in which he denounces an- 
nexalion as a device of the evil one. He informs 
his hearers that Americans are atheists and pro- 
fligates, and that association with them would be 
fatal to the innocence which is the most charming 
characteristic of the French Canadian. 


[have seen no indication of any desire on the part 
of Canadians to cast in their lot with this country ; 
but certainly if the idea ever came to be entertained 
by the English speaking portion of the Canadian 
people, if would be resisted by the followers of 
Mother Church. Quebec and Belgium are the 
only civilized states of the present day in which 
the Church rules with its pristine sway. In outly- 
ing parts of this country, the priests some- 
times try to raise the Church to power on 
the strength of Irish votes. But they gener- 
ally rouse the sturdy old bigotry of the Pro- 
testant element, and get laid out cold. At the 
late election in this State, a Judge Sullivan ran 
for Justice of the Supreme Court. He was a 
fit man, an able jurist, a citizen of the purest cha- 
racter. But he was the candidate of the Church; 
it became noticed that Catholics were trading 
other candidates for votes for him, and the Pro- 
testants straightway scratched him, and chose in 
his stead a much inferior man named Works. 
In Boston, the school-board has hitherto been con- 
stituled without regard to religion. It consisted 
partly of Protestants and partly of Catholics, and 
they got along together very well. But last year, 
the Catholic clergy insisted on the passage of a 
resolution excluding from the list of text books a 
work which mentioned the sale of indulgences by 
the clergy in the time of Luther. This roused the 
Protestant element. Eight school trustees had to 
be elected last week. Boston is almost as much 
of an Irish city as New York. The priests pro- 
posed confidently to elect eight men of their faith. 
But the Protestants discovered that the law allowed 
ladies to vote for school directors, and 20,000 Pro- 
testant ladies went to the polls in a blinding storm 
of sleet and snow, and cast their votes for the 
Protestant candidates. ‘The Catholics were beaten 
to a man. 


The fight of the Catholic church for existence in 
this country is one of the noblest struggles fora 
hopeless cause on record. The Church receives 
tens of thousands of recruits every year from Ire- 
land, South Germany, and Italy. By the most 
rigid discipline, and the most whole-souled devo- 
tion to duty, the priesthood strive to keep their 
flocks together. But they fail. ‘The educated son 
of the pious Catholic becomes an agnostic, and his 
son is likely to marry a Protestant, and to profess 
a fashionable indifferentism. There is no more life 
in Protestantism than in Catholicism, But Pro- 
testant churches are popular places of fashionable 
resort. A new hat can be seen to better advant- 
age in a pew than atthe theatre. And some young 
men of good breeding go to church to escort their 
sisters, while others go to see other fellows’ sisters. 
Meanwhile the Catholic churches are filled with 
servant girls, and foreign born males, whose 
knowledge of reading and writing is doubtful. 


The White House scandal has again been re- 
vived, and traced, with more or less plausibility, 
to Senator Ingalls of Kansas, one of the most 
bitter and foul-mouthed men in public life. It 
amounts in few words to an allegation that the 
President has been in the habit of maltreating and 
even beating his wife, and that on more than one 
occasion she has had to fly from the White House 
to escape his brutality. The names of Mrs. 
Whitney, wife of the Secretary of the Navy, and 
Mr. Watterson the Editor of the Courter Fournal, 
were given as those of wilnesses who might be sum- 
moned in proof of the facts. Mrs. Whitney promptly 
denied the story, and Mr, Watterson was equally 
quick to state that there was not the least founda- 
tion for it. Mr. Ingalls squirmed, and published 
a card in which he said that he had not circulated 
the tale, but that he had heard it from many per- 
sons, chiefly of the Democratic persuasion. And 
then he added the following biting jibe :— 

Some things are self-evident in morals, and history, as well 
asin logic. They prove themselves and are disproved by evi- 
dence. To deny sume accusations is to plead guilty to them. 
When you have to offer evidence that an egg is good, that 
egg is doubtful, and a doubtful egg is always bad, and the 
merchant who is compelled to produce affidavits to establish 
his honesty is probably athief. The citizen whois now obliged 
to prove that he was loyal and patriotic during the war was 
either a rebel or a copperhead. Shakespeare cast an indelible 
stain upon the lady who protests too much, and nobody cares 
to marry a woman whose character is open to discussion and 
debate. So, when it becomes necessary for a husband to obtain 
a certificate of good moral character and to prove by the testi- 
mony of experts that he is faithful, considerate, and tender to- 
ward a young, lovely, and affectionate wife, he may be innocent, 
but he certainly is unfortunate. 

Mr. Ingalls might have been wise had he 
avoided referring to logic. To call a man a wife- 
beater, and then, when he proves that he is not, to 
argue that his production of evidence on the point 
stamps him as a doubtful egg, may be good form 
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in Kansas, but it can hardly be approved by the 
public opinion elsewhere. 

Lynch Law has received a check in the last 
place in the world where such an event might have 
been expected—the State of Alabama. A man 
named Hawes who was charged with the murder of 
his wife was imprisoned in the jail at Birmingham. 
A mob, consisting largely of coal and iron miners, 
declared they would take him out of jail and 
lynch him. ‘The Sheriff happened to be a man 
of nerve. He informed the leaders of the mob, 
which numbered several thousand, that it was his 
duty to hold his prisoner and that he would do so. 
In spite of the efforts of the Postmaster and a 
leading citizen named Bryant to restrain them, 
the mob attacked the jail. The Sheriff ordered 
them to disperse, notifying them that he would 
count three, and if they did not then disperse, he 
would open fire. He counted three, then four, 
then five; the mob still persisting, he gave the 
order to fire, and eight men fell dead, including 
the unfortunate Postmaster and Mr. Bryant. 
The mob scattered, but vociferated that they 
would return with arms. The Sheriff, however, 
gathered nine military companies and swore in 
one hundred special policemen, and up to the 
present hour no further disturbance has occurred. 


from these pleadings, the first with regard to the 
coal and the second with reference to the coke. 
With respect to the coal, on arrival here it was 
agreed between the plaintiff and the defendants 
that the plaintiff should allow a shortage of 
16 tons in 1,608 tons, that was a shortage of 
about 1 per cent. When the bill was presented 
to the plaintiff under that agreement he found he 
had been charged on those 16 tons, not only the 
prime cost, but also for freight or insurance upon 
them. He maintained that by the original agree- 
ment which was made about a month before this 
conversation took place between him and Mr. 
Walter, the parties had agreed that the amount 
to be paid was the prime cost at Cardiff of 
the 16 tons. But Counsel believed that agree- 
ment was denied on the other side, and the first 
question for the Court to decide would be whe- 
ther or not the defendants were entitled to the 
cost of the 16 tons of coal plus freight and insur- 
ance, or whether they were only entitled to the 
prime cost of the coal. He would submit that 
both by the agreement and the terms of the char- 
ter party they were only entitled to the Cardiff or 
prime cost of the 16 tons of coal., Now, with re- 
gard to the coke an attempt was also made by the 
plaintiff to come to an arrangement before there 
was any question asto weight—to a similar arrange- 
ment with regard to the coke,—but the parties could 
not come lo an agreement with regard to that and 
the defendants said they would have to weigh the 
coke out of the vessel. They did so, and on the 
same date, December 4th, that the account current 
was presented by the defendants to the plaintiff 
the latter found himself charged with the sum of 
$560.24 representing the c.f.i. cost of 373 tons of 
cokealleged to have been short delivered—theshort- 
age in coal amounting to $177. He was naturally 
very much surprised to find that there had been 
so much shortage of coke. However, at that time 
a conversation took place between the parties, when 
the plaintiff said that if the defendants would agree 
to deduct the freight and insurance and charge him 
only the cost price of the coke, he would then agree 
that the shortage stated by them was correct, in 
order to avoid litigation and further trouble. 
That arrangement was never carried out; the 
parties could not agree to it, and the plaintiff 
would now contend that he was entitled to the 
full freight upon the amount of coke which was 
originally delivered on board the ship in the 
Penarth Dock. ‘The evidence would show that at 
the port of shipment the weight was ascertained 
in two ways both of the coal and the coke. In the 
first place it was weighed in railway trucks or cars 
which were rolled upon a platform, each of which 
contained from 8 to 10 tons of coal or coke, and 
was directly put on board from those trucks which 
were rolled along to the side of the ship, and the 
stuff put on board. The weight of the coal and 
coke was, as so ascertained, 1,608 tons of coal and 
549 tons 6 cwt. of coke. A second method of 
ascertaining the weight of the cargo on board was 
also adopted at the port of shipment after the 
cargo had been shipped. The ship, which was 
comparatively new, was supplied with what was 
called a displacement scale, and according to this 
scale the amount of dead weight on board the 
vessel could be ascertained pretty accurately, with- 
inten tons. By deducting the draft of the vessel 
as she lay in the docks it could be seen by com- 
parison with this scale how many tons of dead 
weight were on board, the rule being that the 
weight of the vessel as previously ascertained was 
deducted and the remainder showed the amount of 
dead weight on board. According to this scale 
the draft of the vessel was 19 feet 54 in., which he 
should show indicated that there was on board a 
dead weight of 2,180 tons, which was almost 
exactly the same as the quantity put on board. 
He would farther show that there were on board 
1,608 tons of steam coal; 11 tons of coal put on 
board for ship’s use; 549 tons of coke, and 
besides there were stores on board to the 
amount of about 20 tons. ‘These figures ad- 
ded together came to 2,188 tons, so that 
the test as applied by the displacement scale 
showed that the amount of coal and coke stated 
in the bill of lading were on board within 8 tons 
of the amount which the displacement strowed 
ought to be on board, namely 2,180 tons. Both 
these lests agreeing, counsel thought his Honour 
would have no hesitation in coming to the conclu- 
sion that when the vessel was lying in the docks 
there were 1,608 tons of coal on board and 549 
of coke. The vessel then proceeded on her 
voyage. Evidence would be given as to the way 
in which this coke and coal were stowed on board 
the vessel; first of all the coal was put in and 
stowed fore and aft, rising to a peak in the 
waist of the vessel; it was then covered up with 
mats, and the coke was stowed in the ends of the 
vessel. This was also then covered up with mats, 
and on that the 1otons of coal for the ship’s 


use was placed. The evidence would show that 
the ship proceeded on her voyage to Yokohama 
without touching anywhere; she did not meet with 
bad weather and arrived at Yokohama in due 
course. On arrival the cargo was in exactly the 
same condition as it was when shipped on board. 
He would show that in the harbour here the plain- 
tiff applied the test which had already been applied 
in Penarth Dock to the vessel. He took the 
draught of the vessel, which was then 19 feet 4 in. 
or I} in. less than it was when she wasin Penarth 
Dock. Applying that test to the displacement 
scale, the displacement would show that there 
were about 20 tons of dead weight less on board 
the ship than when she left the Penarth Dock, and 
the evidence would show that during the voyage 
some 20 tons of stores had been used—1o tons of 
water, 5 tons of stores, and 5 tons of something 
else. ‘Iherefore he thought it would follow from 
that evidence that the whole of the coal and coke 
put on board arrived here in Yokohama, and he 
would show that the whole of the coke and coal on 
board when the ship arrived here was delivered 
to the defendants. Under those circumstances 
he would contend that the plaintiff was entitled to 
the balance of freight payable on delivery of the 
cargo here. It would be for the other side, which 
contended that the whole of the cargo was not 
delivered, to show that it was not delivered. He 
might mention that although an agreement was 
entered into that there should be an allowance of 1 
per cent. to represent the shortage of coal, the defen- 
dants told the plaintiff that they had had the coal 
weighed and there was a shortage of no less than 
135 tons of coal. That seemed to him an enor- 
mous percentage, a little more than 8 per cent., 
while the shortage of coke represented a little 
under 7 per cent. If those figures were correct 
that was an enormous shortage of both coal and 
coke, and counsel said he was not in a position to 
account for it in any other way than by the 
suggestion that there was some error in the 
weighing of the coke out of the ship. ‘There was 
no complaint by the Custom House against the 
ship asto having discharged coal or coke out of 
hours; the only coal and coke on board must 
have been delivered to the defendants. If the 
135 tons said to be short in coal were added 
to the 37} tons alleged to be short in the 
coke there would be a total of 172} tons on 
both cargoes, and by calculation it would be ap- 
parent that if there had been 172 tons short when 
the vessel arrived here, instead of having only 14 
in. less draught than when she left Penarth Dock, 
she must have had 124 in. less draught. If this 
were so it seemed to follow asa matter of course 
that there must have been some error in the me- 
thod of weighing the coke on the ship. That, how- 
ever, was for his learned friend to show. He had 
set up acounter claim and undertaken to show 
affirmatively that the coal and coke delivered 
was as he said 37} tons less of coke and 135 tons 
less of coal. Counsel had no witnesses to call, 
but would put in the evidence of the plaintiff, 
Richard Meikle taken preparatory to the hearing, 
and would also put in the charter party, bill of 
lading and the account which was handed to the 
plaintiff by the defendant. (Here Mr. Lowder 
read the evidence of the master, Meikle). 

Mr. Walford said with the permission of the 
Court he would reserve his remarks till the closing 
of his case. 

Mr. Lowder said he would prefer to learn the 
line that would be taken by the defence. 

Mr. Walford said then he would do so shortly. 
He would in the first place call Mr. Walter, who 
was the agent of Messrs. Jardine, Matheson and 
Co. at this port, who would show that that firm 
were the consignees and owners of the coal and 
coke. He would also show by Mr. Walter’s 
evidence that the c.f.i. cost of the coal was 35s. 
and of the coke 47s. 6d. per ton, and that both 
coal and coke were bought by Messrs. Jardine, 
Matheson & Co., at that price, of Messrs. Pirie 
& Co. Mr. Walter would also refute the evidence 
of the master as to any agreement having been 
made that Cardiff price was to be the price paid 
for the 16 tons of coal, short delivered; that 
no such agreement was made and that in fact as 
the master admitted he himself did not rely on 
any such agreement with regard to the coal when 
the account was presented, and that no Cardiff 
price was ever agreed upon or thought of by Mr. 
Walter. The latter would also state—as_ the 
master himself admitted—that the master took no 
objection when the account was presented, except 
as to the two items of coal and coke so far as 
freight and insurance were included in the cost,— 
that he made no objection to 37} tons of coke 
being charged as short delivered. Mr. Walter 
would further show that the master was paid the 
balance, and said he would sue for freight and in- 
surance, but said nothing about the short delivery 
of coke or about any agreement with Mr. Walter to 


IN H.B.M. COURT FOR FAPAN. 
a 
Before Georce Jamieson Esq., Acting Judge. 
Tugspay, January 8th, 1889. 


R. MEIKLE V. JARDINE, MATHESON AND CO. 


This case came up to-day. 
Mr. Lowder, for the plaintiff, read the petition. 
‘The petition was as follows :— 


2. The Plaintiff is the master and part owner of the British 
ship Brynhilda. 

2. By a charter party dated London the 4th day of May, 1888, 
and entered into between the owners of the Brynhilda and John 
Pirie & Co., it was agreed that the said ship should proceed to 
the port of Cardiff and should there load a full and complete 
cargo of soo tons coke and complete with steam coal as ordered 
by the charterers, and being so loaded should therewith proceed 
to Yokohama, and that a lump sum of £3,100 should be paid as. 
follows :—An advance of 4/5 eight days after final sailing of the 
vessel and from the master signing clean bills of lading, in cash, 
less 6 per cent. to cover interest andinsurance, and the remain- 
der on the right and true delivery of the cargo agreeably to bill 
of lading, less cost of the coals delivered short of the quantity 
stated in bill of lading, in cash at the current rate of exchange 
for mercantile bills on London at 6 months’ sight. ‘The char- 
terers’ liability to cease on the cargo being loaded and the ad- 
vance freight paid, the owners having alien on the cargo for the 
balance of freight and demurrage. 

3. The Brynhildu duly proceeded to the port of Cardiff, where on 
the 8th and on the 13th days of June, 1888, the master signed 
bills of lading for 1,608 tons of‘steam coal and 549 tons by 6 cwt, 
of coke respectively the same to be delivered to the order of the 
defendants at Yokohama, freight to be paid and all other condi- 
tions as per charter party. 

4. The Brynhilda duly arrived at the port of Yokohama and 
delivered to the defendants the whole of the coke and coal that 
was shipped on board her at Cardiff, whereupon the plaintiff be- 
came entitled to receive the sum of £620 or $3,938.71 less one 

cent. of the cost of the quantity of coal stated in the bill of 
fading 8 agreed upon by the plaintiff and the defendants to 
have been short delivered. 

5. The defendants refused to pay to the plaintiff the said sum, 
but paid him in lieu thereof the sum of $3,191.03. 

The plaintiff therefore prays :— 

1. That the defendants may be ordered to pay to the plaintiff 
the sum of $3,928.71 less one per cent. of the cost of the quantity 
of coal stated in the bill of lading to have been shipped on board 
the Brynhilda and less the sum of $3,191.05 paid to the plaintiff. 

2. That the defendants be ordered to pay the costs of this 
action. 

3- That the plaintiff may have such further or other relief as 
the nature of his case may require and as to this Honourable 
Court may seem fit. 


The answer was as follows :— 


1. The defendants admit that by agreement between the 
plaintiff and themselves the quantity of coal delivered short 
under the bill of lading for 1,608 tons of steam coal was stated 
at 16 tons. . 

But with reference to the charter party and bills of lading 
mentioned in the petition, they crave leave for greater certainty 
to refer to those documents respectively when produced to the 
Court. 

2. The said agreement had no reference to the bill of lading 
for $49 tons 6 cwt. of coke anda quantity of coke amounting to 

9% tons was delivered short of the quantity stated in the said 
af of lading. 

3. On or about the 4th day of December instant an account 
was vresented by the defendants to the plaintiff, in which the 
plaintiff was debited with the cost of 16 tons of coal and 374 tons 
of coke as having been short delivered. 

The defendants paid to the plaintiff the balance appearing to 
be due on the said account, namely the sum of $2,522.29, and the 
plaintitf received the said balance and admitted all the items in 
the said account to be correct except in so far as charges for 
freight and insurance were included in the cost of the said coal 
and the said coke. 

4. Under the said charter party and bill of lading the defen- 
dants were entitled to deduct in account current with the plain- 
tiff the market value in Yokohama—or if not the market value 
at least the [ull cost—of the said coal and coké so short delivered 
as aforesaid. a 

And further in answer to the said petition and alternatively 
and by way of set eff they say as follows :— 

S$. By reason of the premises the defendants have lost the 
value of the said 16 tons of steam coal, namely the sum of $333 
and also the value of the said 57} tons of coke, namely the sum 
of $857, making a total loss of $1,089. 

6. he c.f.i. cost of the 16 tons of coal short delivered was 
$077.42, and the c.f.i. cost of the 37% tons of coke short delivered 
was $560.24, making a total c.f.i. cost of $737.66 without includ- 
ing charges incurred by the defendants for stamps and brokerage 
and commission. 

4. The defendants claim to set off the total c.f.i. cost of $737.66, 
and if that shall be insufficient the total loss of $1,089 or such 
part thereof as may be necessary against the plaintiff's claim. 


So far as the plaintiff was concerned, counsel 
went on to say, there were two questions arising 
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charge only Cardiff price. In addition he would 
call two expert witnesses to show the construction 
of charter patties and bills of lading, and in 
support of his right to call this evidence cited the 
case of Stewart and the Merchants’ Marine In- 
surance Co. reported in 16 Queen’s Bench Divi- 
sion, pages 619-27. He would also call three 
Chinese in the employment of Messrs. Jardine, 
Matheson & Co. to prove that the amounts 
weighed out were noted by the chief mate of 
the ship in a book belonging to the ship, which 
was presented to the Chinamen to sign at the 
end of each day, that the total amount of the 
coke showed 37} tons less than the amount stated 
in the bill of lading, and also that the weighing was 
carefully and properly done. 

Evidence was then led for the defendants. 

Walter Baldwin Walter deponed—I am the 
agent in Yokohama of Messrs. Jardine, Matheson 
& Co., who were owners and consignees of the 
coal and coke brought here by the Brynhilda. 
The coal and coke were bought by Messrs. Mathe- 
son & Co. of London, acting on our behalf, and 
they forwarded us shipping documents. The 
document now shown me was sent us as a list of 
the shipping documents, also the invoice, the last 
two lines of which were simply a memorandum 
put on in our office. That is the invoice they sent 
us. I also produce a copy of the tradesman’s in- 
voice showing the c.f.i. price of the coal and coke, 
the original of which is retained in London. Our 
London agents bought the coal at a fixed price to 
be delivered in Yokohhma. The bills of lading 

~ and charter party shown me were also forwarded. 
The original charter party was retained in London, 
only copies being sent to us. The other docu- 
ments shown me are the two policies of insurance 
on the coal and coke. Messrs. Matheson drew 
on us a draft for debt on the cargo, which we 
accepted and paid, to the amount of $24,286.35. 
The Brynhilda avrived here on the 7th December. 
My first idea as the captain was desirous to dis- 
charge as rapidly as possible, was to send the coal 
ashore in boats and that the captain should send one 
of his officers ashore to see it weighed on shore, But 
the captain objected to this, and suggested that I 
should agree simply to an allowance of 1 per cent. 
I demurred to it at first because I did not consider 
it sufficient. It was eventually agreed that one 
per cent. should be accepted as regards the coal, 
and that it should not be weighed. As regards 
ihe coke there was no agreement. Nothing was 
said as to the price payable as 1 percent. No- 
thing whatever was said about Cardiff price. 

To the Court—Neither the word ‘cost” nor 
“price” was mentioned in conversation with the 
captain, If the captain had mentioned Cardiff 
price, Tshould at once have objected to it as the 
Cardiff price is a mere bagatelle, some 5s. 73d. or 
6s. per ton. It would have been simply ridiculous, 
We told the captain that the coke would be 
weighed on board ; that was after he had refused 
to send people on shore to the weighing of the 
coal. He was willing to make the same arrange- 
ment about the coke as about the coal. I was not. 
Coke is uncertain, There is great trouble with it. 
We have had experience of steamers coming from 
England and delivering coke short, and therefore 
I preferred to have it weighed on board to obviate 
any possible cause of dispute We have sold some 
of the steam coal at $14.50 per ton and sold some 
coke at $23.50. Our shipping clerk, Mr. Henson, 
was instructed to make out a debit note at the 
market value in accordance with our invariable 
custom when consignees of cargo and agents of 
ships. When cargo is short, we as agents of ships 
have had to pay the market value. As consignees 
of coal we have previously received market value 
without the slightest discussion of the question by 
the captain, After Thad instructed Mr. Henson 
to charge the market value he came back to me 
and drew my attention to the clause in the charter 
paily mentioning cost. As the captain had said 
that he had been to his lawyer, Tinstracted My. 
Henson on the strength of that clause to charge ¢.f.i. 
cost, and that is thereason the debit note was altered. 
It was done to prevent any possible Iegal dispute 
on the part ef the captain. [ consider myself al- 
ways entitled to the market value. [ still consider 
Tam entitled to market value. In the case of our 
last ship we had no agreement whatever as in 
this, and in that case the captain made no objec- 
tion whatever. The charter parties were identical 
but the amount was at per ton, notin a lump sum, 
The captain never objected to the 37} tons 
shortage of coke. After the coke had been weighed 
the captain said he could not account for 
it. He never said it was hurriedly weighed ; on 
the contrary he said it was too slowly done. He 
said he could not account for the shortage. He 
did not at any time dispute his liability to pay for 
it. When I paid him the balance on the account 
current he only objected to the question of the cost 
of the coal and coke meaning freight and insurance, 


He told Mr. Henson that he had agreed for 
Cardiff price. ‘The captain came afterwards into 
my office and said he thought he was to pay 
Cardiff price, and I saidcertainly not. I told him 
if he had mentioned it I would have contradicted 
him at once. 

Cross-examined—The deficit of coke was I think 
reported to me by the captain first on the comple- 
tion of the weighing, and on sending for the 
Chinaman he confirmed it, It must have been com- 
pleted some days before the accounts current were 
made up—at least a week before the 4th Dec. ‘The 
captain thought then there must have been robbery, 
and I at his request sent to the police to see if any 
coxe had been offered forsale. It was a larger 
shortage than I expected, but coke had. been so 
uncertain previously that I was not greatly sur- 
prised. The coal was weighed into the godowns. 
It was weighed by our Chinese. Our head godown 
man reported to me the weight. He did not 
present to me any account; he simply told me the 
number of tons. He reported to me the amount 
of coal that had been roughly weighed into the 
godown. I told the captain when he asked me 
how much it was, 135 tons... The arrangement 
with the captain was for 1 per cent. allowance ; 
we acted as the captain’s stevedores and charged 
himy on the quantity that we weighed into our 
godowns. When the captain asked me how much 
we had weighed into the godown about a day or 
two before the accounts current were made up I told 
him of the deficit. We have had deficits on coke, 
between § and 6 per cent.—not frequently because 
we have not had many cargoes—but certainly on 
one occasion. It was partly on that account that 
I was not surprised at the deficit in this instance. 
The former deficit was not a surprise to me 
because I have always heard and considered that 
it was a matter of uncertainty what coke would 
turn out. The deficit in this case could not be 
accounted for either by the captain or by me. I 
know that coke varies much in weight. It is like 
a sponge; if put on board damp it might shrink 
and decrease in weight during the voyage, and in 
that case, of course, it would be the duty of the 
captain to have a clause referring to it in- 
serted in the charter party. The shottage of 135 
tons on the coal was larger than I expected. 
I concluded, however that as the weighing into 
the godown was rough and only for our satisfec- 
tion the shortage might be remedied in weighing 
out. 

Did you or any one in your office check the 
figures of the Chinaman who reported the shortage 
of the coal and of the coke?—They were not 
checked by me, and as far as I know not by any 
European, because there was no weight in dispute. 
If the captain had said that he had delivered more 
than our Chinese reported we should have check- 
ed the weighing. But the captain’s officers were 
in accordance with the Chinese, and consequently. 
no checking was required. 

Did the plaintiff ask you to have the coke re- 
weighed in your godown after this deficit became 
apparent?—He did ask that the coke should be 
reweighed in our godown, but I pointed out that 
the coke had been aleady stowed and we 
could not reweigh it. If there had been a dis- 
pute we might have done so. I knew that he 
was dissatisfied ; all captains are when there is 
shortage. The coke would have been much de- 
teriorated—to the extent of 2 or 3 per cent.; in 
fact reweighing would have been out of the ques- 
tion. ‘The tally-book from the ship can be pro- 
duced, and also I think the book of the weighing 
into the godown. The actual cost price of the coal 
and coke in Cardiff, speaking roughly, would be 
about 55. 7$d. and 15s. odd respectively. The 
plaintiff was always willing to pay the prime cost. 
We always claimed first the market valueand then 
the c.f.i. cost. There was vo question of with- 
drawing any claim when we once made it, as he 
told me he had already consulted his lawyer. He 
was always willing to pay the Cardiff cost, both of 
the coal and coke. [did not understand him to 
say that if we would take the cost as Cardiff cost 
he would agree that the shortage was 37} tons of 
coke. I never heard the captain say he was willing 
to pay the prime cost of the coke to avoid trouble. 
What he wanted to pay was Cardiff cost while we 
wanted to have first market cost and afterwards 
c.f.i. cost. There was no mention of acompromise 
or to save trouble; onthe contrary, he told me he 
had taken legal advice and it was upon that he 
claimed. ‘The remainder of the coal and coke 
has not yet been sold. There was no return com- 
mission from Pitie & Co. The documents I have 
produced are the only documents that we have 
received showing the cost. I do not know whether 
the plaintiff has been here before. Coke is not 
merely spongy but friable; it might in being stowed 
break up and might in weighing be blown about. 
In any case it is looked upon as an uncertain ar- 
ticle—so uncertain that ship-owners, especially 


steamer-owners, as a rule prefer not to sign for 
weight. When they do sign for weight of course 
they are responsible. 

Charles Henry Leopold deponed—I have been 
a shipping clerk in Ahrens & Co.’s employment 
for the last ten years, here and in London. Ihave 
had a large experience in the import of coke, and 
am familiar with charter parties and bills of lading. 

M1. Lowder said he would object to any expert 
evidence as to the construction of the charter 

arty. 

The Judge said he would see what it amounted 
to. 

Mr. Walford (to witness)—Looking at the clause 
regarding freight in the chatter party shown you, 
how do you read the words “less cost of coals 
delivered short?” : 

Mr. Lowder objected on the ground that the 
document should speak for itself, that it was for 
the Court to construe it. 

Mr. Walford held he was entitled to lead this 
evidence. 

After hearing Mr. Lowder in support of his ob- 
jection the Judge said he would hear the evidence. 

Question repeated—I read the word ‘ cost” to 
mean cost, insurance, freight, and interest. It has 
always been accepted as such, otherwise the ship 
would be receiving freight on cargo she did not 
deliver. The word coals in the charter party doés 
not include coke—certainly not. Coke is usually 
weighed here, a hundred weight at a time on the 
deck of the ship. 

Cross examined—If coke is weighed 10 tons at 
atime at the port of shipment and a hundred 
weight at a time at the port of delivery there 
would be a difference, but not more than 1 or 1 
per cent.—2 per cent, probably as the maximum. 
As shipping clerk, I am supposed to know about 
the weighing of coke. [have not actually super- 
intended the weighing of a whole consignment of 
coke, that is stood over the scales and seen it 
weighed. I know the meaning of the letters c.f.i.; 
they mean cost, freight, and insurance. They are 
of frequent occurrence in mercantile accounts. 
They are inserted to show that by cost is meant 
cost, freight, and insurance. 


Supposing a merchant makes use of those three 
letters c.f.i. after the word cost, would it not show 
that he wished to put that particular construction 
on the word “cost’’?—Yes, it would imply that 
he wanted a quotation for cost, insurance, and 
freight. 


John James Efford deponed—I am Lloyd’s 
surveyor at this port, and have been master of 
ships for twenty years. I have sailed under char- 
ter parties and signed bills of lading. I have car- 
ried cargoes of coal and coke—part cargoes. 
Looking at the charter, as master of a ship, I 
should require to see the bill of lading to decide 
what the meaning of cost is. I should construe 
the fact that the bill of lading was signed for a 
specific quantity of cargo, as meaning that I must 
deliver that quantity. I should regatd cost as 
meaning cost, freight, and insurance. 

Cross-examined — The effect of the words 
“weight and contents unknown” would have a 
bearing on the master’s liability. Ifhe neglects 
to introduce those words he is responsible. 
If I had signed a bill of lading such as this 
I would admit my liability to pay the invoice 
cost with freight and insurance, because I had 
not protected myself. I should take the mer- 
chant’s accounts for that, as bis invoice would be 
the only thing to go by. Iam Lloyd’s Surveyor 
here, and also Surveyor to Lloyd’s agents. 

To the Court—In giving my opinion about the 
meaning of the word costs, I was guided by the 
fact that I have had to pay myself on more than 
one occasion. . 


Gong Zee deponed—I am a godown man em- 
ployed by Jardine, Matheson & Co., and frequently 
weigh out cargoes from ships. I weighed the coke 
from the Brynhilda. ‘Two sets of scales were 
used the first day, of which I had one. One of 
the officers of the ship was watching the weighing. 
1 had a book and entered the weights myself. 

Mr. Lowder admitted that the result of the 
weighing showed 37 tons short. 

Witness said the weighing was carefully done. 

Cross examined-— A hundred and twelve pounds 
nett of coke was weighed at one time. The baskets 
weighed together eight pounds, three being put 
on the scales each time. I was there for two 
days on board the ship. On the first day I 
weighed 3,600 baskets, or 60 tons; on the second 
day 3,900 baskets or 65 tons. There are twenty 
hundred weights in a ton, and 112 Ibs. in each 
hundred weight. I deducted the weight of the 
baskets at each weighing. The captain never 
told me that we were putting too much on the 
scales. 

Ah In, godown man employed by Jardine, 
Matheson & Co., assisted in weighing the coal. 
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He was there on the gth. The weighing was done 
carefully. He weighed the coal into the godown 
and was as careful then as he was in weighing the 
coke on board ship. 

Sow Hen, another employé of Jardine, Mathe- 
son & Co., was present for three days al the weigh- 
ing of the coke. It was carefully done. 

Adjourned till to-morrow (Wednesday) at 10.15 
a.m. 


Wepwespay, January gth, 1889. 


This case came up to day, when the arguments 
of Counsel were heard. 

The following is the evidence of the plaintiff, 
taken preparatory to the hearing :— 

Richard, Meikle sworn, deponed-—I am master 
of the British ship Brynxhilda, plaintiff in this 
suit. I am also part owner of the ship. Docu- 
ment produced is copy of the charter party 
dated 4th May, 1888, between my agents and 
Messrs. Pirie & Co. In pursuance of that 
charter party certain coal and coke were shipped 
on board my ship at Cardiff for the voyage to 
Yokohama. On arrival here I found Messrs. 
Jardine, Matheson & Co. were consignees of the 
coal and coke. I had signed bills of lading to 
order. I signed bill of lading for coal and another 
for coke. ‘The documents shown me are correct 
copies of the bills of lading which I signed, exhi- 
bits °B” and “C.”) They are my own copies. 
The ship was lying while loading in Penarth Dock. 
That is a salt water dock. ‘The specific gravity of 
the water in that dock is between 1,018 and 1,020. 
I presume that to be the specific gravity of water 
in Yokohama harbour, both being sea water. ‘The 
coal was put out first.: The coal was weighed in the 
railway waggons as it came alongside in trucks of 
8 torotonseach. Thecoal was weighed or checked 
by an employé of the dock company. The tare of 
each wagyon is usually marked outside. ‘The coke 
was weighed in the same way. The coal was stowed 
by a stevedore employed by the shipper of the coals. 
It was stowed in form of a pyramid from ends up 
to main hatch. When so stowed it was covered 
with mats. ‘The coke was stowed in the ends of the 
ship on top of those mats. [had also coals on board 
for ship’s use, viz.:—10 tons 16 cwt. That cost put 
on board 13/ a ton. It was stowed in the main 
hatch. It was separated from the cargo in the same 
way as the coke, viz. :—with mats, so that we could 
get at it without interfering with cargo; on the voy- 
age we used about a ton a month of this, between 4 
and 5 tons altogether, Theremainder is nowin the 
coal locker. [t was stowed in the coal locker about 
a month before we arrived here; the coal locker will 
hold aboutten tonsaltogether. Our own coal was put 
in the hatch at first to save time because we were ina 
hurry to getthe ship away fromthe tip. None of the 
cargo was touched or removed during the voyage. 
It arrived here exactly in same condition as ship- 
ped. The whole of tt was delivered to Jardine, 
Matheson & Co. Besides cargo and coals for 
ship’s use we had about 30 tons of ship’s stores on 
board while in dock, and we subsequently before 
leaving dock took in from 5 to 10 more. Before 
leaving dock and before we took the last mentioned 
5 or 10 tons on board the displacement of the ship 
was ascertained. It was 19! 54 mean draft. The 
document produced is the displacement scale sup- 
plied to theship by the builders. I know personally 
that that was supplied by the builders ; according to 
that a mean draft of 19/53 gives a dead weight 
on board of 2,180 tons. I have tested this scale 
on other occasions and found it accurate. It gives 
correct weight to within ten tons. Before arrival 
at Yokohama we took on board a pilot; we paid 
him on 19 feet draft. I examined the draft myself 
after we came to anchor and found it to be about 
19'4”, e.1. 14 inches higher than when we came 
from Cardiff dock. That 14 inches would mean 
about 20 tons less weight on board. We used 5 
tons of coal, about 10 tons of water, and of stores 
altogether about 5tons, [have tested the scale be- 
fore with two coal cargoes and two wheat cargoes. 
In those cases there was practically no shortage on 
delivery, on the wheat about 3 p.c. Theship was 
built in April, 1885. 1 have been on board of her 
since she was built and on every voyage she has 
made. Except in the wheat as above I have 
never delivered cargo short. On arrival at Yoko- 
hama we commenced by delivering coke; after 
taking coke for two days we delivered 100 tons 
coal for one of the French men-of-war. An em- 
ployé of Jardine, Matheson & Co. took ‘delivery. 
The cargo was not weighed out of ship, except as 

to the 100 tons. I agreed with defendants jto 
allow 1 per cent. shortage on coal; that is I 
was to pay cost of 16 tons of coal; that I am still 
willing to pay, but we differ as to meaning of 
cost. I am willing to pay Cardiff cost. I dis- 
cussed the’question with Mr. W. B. Walter‘of Jar- 
dine, Matheson & Co. We first agreed that the full 
amonnt of freight as stipulated in charter party 
was to be paid; I was tohand them back cost of 16 


tons at Cardiff price. Mr. Walter subsequently 
denied that we made this agreement. That was 
on Tuesday, 4th December, when I went to settle 
with him. He declined to discuss the thing, and I 
said, “Very well, Iwilltake what you give and sue 
you for the balance,” and he said, * All right, it will 
cost you dear.” Mr. Walter told me he had 
weighed the coal after it came into his possession ; 
he said it had turned out 135 tons short. The 
coke was weighed out of ship. They used a small 
Fairbank, or at least platform scale. Each draft 
was I12lbs., and the basket was 8lbs. total r2olbs., 
[ watched the weighing from time to time. I 
should say it was carelessly done. I often stopped 
them and showed them they were giving too heavy 
weight. I could see the scale going down thump. 
I made them stop and take off some of the con- 
tents of the baskets. I should say it was done 
hurriedly and carelessly. I proposed to Mr. Wal- 
ter to make an allowance on the coke of 1 per 
cent, same as the coal, but Mr. Walter would not 
agreetoit. Henotagreeing, the coke was weighed 
out. Mr. Walter told me the coke was short 37} 
tons. He has deducted the price of these 374 
tons coke from freight and refuses to pay it. He 
has also deducted freight and insurance on the 16 
tons of coals and refuses to pay that. My mateon 
several occasions remoustrated with the man in 
charge of the weighing. My ship was not fully 
loaded at Cardiff; after coal and coke were put on 
board I had not a full cargo, as to displacement, 
but we were nearly filled up as to cargo space. 
We had a lump sum for freight in charter party. 

Cross-examined—The coal and coke is weighed 
by an employé of the dock company. Both 
ship and shipper accept the weights. He is agent 
for both. We left Penarth on 26th June and ar- 
rived here on 7th November, we touched nowhere 
on the way. We had no bad weather on the way. 
We had nothing extraordinary at all. As to dis- 
placement, I have tested the ship in Australia, New- 
castle, in October 1885, with coal cargo coming to 
San Francisco to Guthrie 8 Co. I tested her 
again at San Francisco loaded with wheat about 
the begining of 1886, and again in Cardiff in 
August, 1886, with coal consigned to P. & O. Com- 
pany, Hongkong, same charterers, and shipped 
by same firm at Cardiff as in this case. This is 
the third cargo of coals thisship hascarried. The 
cargo to San Francisco was weighed, and it turned 
out over the bill of lading. I have carried cargoes 
of coal in other ships. I have had command since 
1871. I have never paid for loss on short delivery. 
in Hongkong I allowed 1} per cent. for loss. 
This was not weighed. The only coal cargo 1 
remember delivering by weight except the one in 
*Frisco was one to Buenos Ayres. That turned 
out correct. That was a sailing ship. ‘The measure- 
ment by draft might be affected by state of ship’s 
bottom but not to theextentof172tons. My ship was 
just out of dock before loading at Cardiff. On 4th 
December I received an account-current from Mr. 
Walter. The two items I object to are allowance 
on 16 tons coal, $177.42, and cost 373 tons coke 
$560.24. The rest of the account is correct. I re- 
ceived theamount shown as due me, $2,522.29. Tob- 
jected tothe two items before the account was shown 
me. I made the objection to Mr. Walter. His clerk 
presented a billto me for short coke, and I ‘saw 
Mr. Walter after that. T objected to be charged 
$23.50 for coke, and also on other grounds. When 
ITsaw Mr. Walter I objected to his adding cost 
of freight on the coal and coke. At that time [ 
would have been willing to pay prime cost of coke 
to avoid trouble. Then they presented me with 
another Lill in which the coke was charged $15.04 
aton. I objected to that too, because it included 
freight and insurance. Then [I got the account 
current Thave referred to (marked D), and | 
then said I would take what they paid me and sue 
for the balance, that is for the amount they 
had charged me for freight and insurance. I ac- 
cepted the account as correct in every other 
respect. It was the day after I arrived that I 
saw Mr. Walter and agreed as to paying for 16 
tons ; that was 8th November. I caw’t say if Mr. 
Walter mentioned Cardiff price. I know Idid. I 
distinctly said I would pay for 16 tons coal at 
Cardiff price and not to affect the freight. I 
thought Cardiff price the natural price for me 
to pay. I thought that was what was meant 
by cost in charter party. I asked Mr. Walter 
twice if there was any necessity for us to have an 
agreement in writing to that effect. He said no. 
I took his word for it. I objected to the account 
on the ground that under the charter party they 
could not deduct freight and insurance. I based 
my claim on the charter party, and nothing else that 
Lam aware of. 

Re-examined—I object to the item in account 
“D” by which IT am charged $560.24 for short 
delivery of coke. I never agreed to pay anything 
for 373 tons coke, but to avoid litigation I was will- 
ing to pay prime cost of this. 


To the Court—The coke was weighed by two men 
from Jardine, Matheson & Co., two Chinese, and 
two men deputed by me. The mate also superin- 
tended the weighing. Coke should luse no weight 
on the voyage. When I took the draft of the ship 
here the water was not so smooth as in Cardiff 
dock, but I could tell to an inch, T only looked 
aft. Wewerein the same trim as loaded, that is on 
an even keel. The difference of draft for 37 tons 
would be under 2 inches. While coke was being 
discharged the hatches were sealed every night by 
the Customs, and no complaint was made of seals 
being disturbed. 


Mr. Walford to-day said this action was brought 
by the master of the Brynhilda to recover the 
balance of freight which he alleged to be due to him, 
and the defendants pleaded aitemnatively that they 
putin a defence which was based partly on account 
stated between them and the plaintiff, and partly 
upon a construction of the charter party and upon 
that defence they said they were under no liability 
tothe plaintiff. Furtherthan that, and alternatively, 
they set off their claim for damages for non-de- 
livery of a portion of the cargo under the bills of 
lading. ‘The first was a defence; the second was 
quite distinct from the defence and was a set-off. 
On the defence his first point was that there had 
been an account stated between the defendants 
and the plaintiff in which every point had been 
settled excepting the construction of the word 
“cost” inthe charter party. The evidence showed, 
and the master himself admitted, that when this 
account current was presented to him he accepted 
every item as correct with the exception of charges 
for freight and insurance included in the cost of 
coal and coke; that was to say he could no longer 
argue that the coke was delivered short or that he 
was under no liability for it. He was estopped 
from arguing any of those points. ‘The only ques- 
lion was the question of his liability, having re- 
gard to the word costs; the mere raisiug of 
an objection to those two items, without rais- 
ing any objection to any other item, rendered 
it an account stated between the parties. For 
that proposition counsel referred to ‘Laylor on 
Evidence, 6th ed., page 716 and sec. 734. No 
objection was made to any other item in the ac- 
count; therefore it was an account stated. Passing 
on to the question of the construction of the word 
“cost,” for the purpose not of the set-off but the 
defence, counsel drew attention to the clause of the 
charter party referting to the payment of the re- 
mainder of the freight on the tight and true deliv- 
ery of the cargo. Of course the contract was 
made somewhere in England, but that clause had 
reference entirely to Yokohama; the contract was 
projected to Yokohama; the clause was for 
payment of the freight in] Yokohama on the 
delivery of the cargo in Yokohama, for deduction 
of the cost should any be delivered short in Yoko- 
hama. Ifthere was an ambiguity in a contract 
made in ene place to he performed in another, the 
meaning of any word which was ambiguous must 
be construed according toits meaning in the place 
of its performance. In support of this contention 
counsel cited Storey on Contracts, section 803. ‘The 
reason for that construction was that the con- 
signee was the person who had to pay the 
freight ‘less cost of coals delivered short” 
which would only mean cost of coals to the 
person, the consignee, who was paying the freight. 
He would deduct the cost of the coals and 
naturally the only cost he knew was what the coals 
had cost him. The other side suggested that 
there would be a difficulty in apportioning freight, 
it being’a lump sum—-if the defendants claimed a 
shoitage. Whether there would be any difficulty 
or not he was not concerned to enquire because he 
did not seek to apportion freight at all. He had 
proved what the cost was to the defendants ; 
that their contract was made by Messrs. Pirie for 
coal and coke to be delivered in Yokohama; and 
had shown what they paid Messrs. Pirie for the coal 
and coke. What contract Messrs. Pirie made with 
the ship was no concern of the defendants. ‘They 
did not seek to deduct anything from the freight 
payable by Messrs. Pirie to the captain. If 
necessary they might seek todo so, but in these 
circumstances it was unnecessary because they had 
paid Messrs. Pirie who had made the best terms 
they could with the ship. But whether those 
terms were £50 or £50,000 did not affect the con- 
tract of the defendants. ‘They did not contend 
that as the whole cargo was shipped for a certain 
sum they should deduct a portion for what they 
had not received. ‘They had made a contract with 
Messrs. Pirie for this coal and coke in Yokohama 
and the sub-contract between Messrs. Pirie and the 
ship did not affect them in any way except that the 
ship had a lien upon the cargo for the balance 
of freight. And this construction of the word 
“cost” was supported by the evidence of two 
mercantile witnesses called for the defence, one 
of whom had been master of ships for twenty 
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- years and had paid claims on charter parties, 
and who spoke to what he considered the reason- 
able construction of this charter party. ‘The other 
witness, a frequent consignee of coke, also spoke 
to what he considered the reasonable construc- 
tion. Both said the ‘cost” must be the c.f.i. cost 
in Yokohama. ‘The plaintiff, however, set up 
a distinct agreement with Mr. Walter that the 
Cardiff price was to be paid, but that agreement 
was distinctly denied, and it had been shown that 
such an agreement would have been ridiculous on 
the part of Mr. Walter, so that counsel thought he 
need say no more than that there was no such 
agreement. The master might have been under 
the impression, in speaking to Mr. Walter, that 
he was only to pay Cardiff price, but distinctly 
there was no such agreement. Of course if 
the Captain was estopped from denying the 
short delivery of coke it was hardly necessary 
for counsel to go into the evidence to show 
that there was a short delivery, and the evidence 
as to the displacement was of no importance what- 
ever. In any case the displacement scale had 
nothing to do with the defendants. In the first 
place the master spoke from memory of what took 
place 6 months before when he took the displace- 
ment of the ship. But he was compelled by Act 
of Parliament to enter his draught of water at 
every port in his official log book, arrd ifhe had 
wanted to bring that evidence before the Court he 
should have brought the log with him. 

Mr. Lowder said he had it with him, 

Mr. Walford said it was not produced. 

Mr. Lowder said it was not called for, and it 
would not have been evidence. 

The Judge said at any rate the Court did 
see it. 

Mr. Walford went on to say that the defendants 
had no means of checking the draught of water as 
takenin Yokohama. Whatthe master had contract- 
ed to do, however, was to bring the whole cargo to 
Yokohamaand deliver it to the defendants; and that 
had not been done. He had to pass all that cargo 
through the scales at a certain weight, and that he 
had failed todo. ‘The defendants were not con- 
cerned to enquire what had become of that coke 
and coal; all that they were concerned to know 
was that the whole of the coke had not passed 
through their scales. It was weighed in the 
customary manner ; no objection to the weighing 
was ever made by the captain and he was there- 
fore bound by it. He had two men tallying and 
the chief mate superintended the work, but none of 
those men had been called on the other side. For 
the defendants, however, three weighers had been 
called, whose evidence was eminently salisfactory. 
So much for the defence proper. Coming now to 
the set-off, he pointed out that previous to the 
Judicature Act and the rules under it this set off 
would not have been allowed in an action for freight, 
and it had been contended in the Court at Shang- 
hai that even now it could not be pleaded in this 
Court. 

Mc. Lowder said he was not raising that point. 

Mr. Walford said it was of importance to re- 
member that under the old law, this defence 
could not have been raised because it led to some 
appar confusion in connection with the question 
of freight. Under the law as it previously existed 
no claim could be made in respect of damages for 
short delivery, and the law as laid down in the 
books was that the master was entitled to his full 
freight. But that took no account of the cross action 
for damage for which he was formerly liable, and 
which was now incorporated in the defence as a set 
off. Citing Wood’s “ Interpretations of Mercantile 
Agreements,” page 160, to show the confusion 
which seemed to exist, counsel went on to say that 
under the bill of lading the defendants were en- 
tiled to the market value of the coke short de- 
livered.  ‘lalcing the coal bill of lading and incor- 
porating in it the clause relating to freight in the 
chaiter party his argument that the cost was at 
the place of performance still held good. Bat 
there were other rules of construction to be applied 
in this case because in the first place under the 
coal bill of lading the defendants would have been 
entitled to the market value of the coal delivered 
short, but a clause was inserted which reduced 
the market value to the cost—so that they could 
not have any profit by it. That clause, therefore, 
was for the benefit of the ship’s owner and 
ought to he construed strongly against him. 
In support of this, Mr. Walford referred again 
to Wood’s “Interpretations,” pointing out that 
as the master’s obligation had been reduced 
from the market value to the cost, this modi- 
fication, being in his favour must be con- 
strued most strongly against him—as meaning 
c.f.i. cost and not the cost in Cardiff. Counsel 
referred further to the caseof Burtonagainst Eng- 
lish reported in 12 Q. B. Division, page 218, and 
on that authority, and the general proposition 
stated in Wood, and the fact that the stipulation 
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was introduced for the benefit of the shipowner, 
held it must be construed to mean the cost in 
Yokohama. 
tion of the word ‘ cost.” 
that the consignee, having paid for this coal 
and coke, should lose three-fourths or five-sixths 
of the value from the fact that the master had 
failed to deliver it—that he should take, say 5s. 
6d., Cardiff cost, when the coal had cost him 35s. 
per ton P 
coke bill of lading the objections were much 
stronger. 
that the word “coals”? did not include coke, and 
therefore the defendants should not get anything 
for the coke that construction would surely be a 
most unreasonable one because it would allow the 


reasonable construc- 
Was it reasonable 


‘Yhat was a 


Incorporating the same clause with the 


If the other side intended to contend 


master to throw the coke overboard or sell it atany 


intermediate port and treat it as his own, and 


then when he arrived here simply say—‘t I have 
no coke on board,” and then when an action was 
brought under the bill of lading that document 
would be found to be nugatory. Counsel quoted 
a case on page 317, 13 Q. B. Division, to show 
that no construction could be put on a charter 
party which would render the bill of lading nu- 
gatory. If the defendants paid _a certain sum 
under a deduction, that did not affect their rights 
under the bill of lading if they cared to assert 
them. The whole object of the captain’s contract 
was to provide for his freight. What they had 
done was, they had paid him his full lump freight 
and deducted what they considered their proved 
cost, the cost proved to them as consignees of 
the coal and coke, and he maintained that as a 
matter of account between the parties the defen- 
dants were entitled to do that in the account 
current—to set-off their claim against the plaintiff's 
claim and to pay him the balance. He submitted 
that the account stated could not be opened except 
on account of surprise or mistake and even though 


it could be opened he maintalned the defendants 


still had their claim under the set. off. 


Mr. Lowder, in reply, took first the question of 
whether the defendants were entitled to the cost 
freight and insurance on the 16 tons of coal, 
or whether they were only entitled to the prime 
cost. The evidence of the plaintiff was that there 


was an agreement entered into between him and 
Mr. W. B. Walter, representing the defendants, 


on the 8th of November, the day after he arrived 


here, such agreement being that he should pay an 


allowance of 1 per cent. on the 1,608 tons of coal, 
namely 16 tons, and he said he told Mr. Walter 
at the time that the price to be paid for those 16 
(Counsel 
here read passages from the evidence of the plain- 


tons was the Cardiff price of the coal. 


tiff on this point.) 

The Judge remarked that in the face of the 
equally positive evidence of Mr. Walter he did 
not see his way to concluding that there was such 
an agreement. 

Mr. Lowder was about to point out that where- 
as the agreement was arrived at on the 8th De- 


cember the master’s conduct when the account 
was presented bore out his evidence, for he imme- 
diately went to the clerk of Jardine. Matheson & 


Co. and pointed out the mistake. 


The Judge did not doubt what was in the 


master’s mind. He was quite satisfied that all 
along the plaintiff understood Cardiff price, but 
there was never any mutual consent. 

Mr. Lowder said if such an agreement had been 
arrived at then the amount to be deducted from 
the freight would have been, at 6s. per ton for 
the coal, $32, but if on the other hand the agree- 
ment was not established to the satisfaction of the 
Court then the plaintiff was thrown back on the 
wording of the charter party, which provided that 
the plaintiff was entitled to the balance of his 
freight iess the cost of the quantity short delivered 
which was agreed to be 16 tons. Now, on that the 
question was: what was the meaning of the word 
“cost”? in the charter party? Evidence was ad- 
duced to show that it meant cost, freight, and in- 
surance, but he submitted that that evidence was 
not of a nature to commend itself to the intelligence 
of his Honour. ‘There was called first of all a young 
gentleman who described himselfas a shipping clerk 
of a German firm, whereas there must be hundreds 
of merchants in Yokohama who were well ac- 
quainted with the term “cost”? and who might 
have been called in lieu of the shipping clerk. The 
second witness was Captain Efford, who had 
been a long time at sea and was he had no doubt 
very conversant with all matters relating to ships, 
but his evidence did not show that he was conver- 
sant with the nature of charter parties and bills of 
lading; therefore these two witnesses might be 
thrown aside as to the meaning of the word 
‘€cost.”” Counsel took the opportunity, however, 
when Mr. Leopold was in the witness-box, to ask 
whether he knew the meaning of the word c.f.i. and 
the witness construed them correctly as cost, freight 
and insurance. The witness further admitted that 
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those letters were frequently introduced into mer- 
cantile documents to show that the word ‘cost ” 
meant cost, freight, and insurance, and Counsel 
then drew his attention to two documents, the ac- 
count current and another account rendered to the 
plaintiff by the defendants in which the letters 
c.f.i. were introduced after the word “cost” to 
show what it meant in those documents. Having 
called the attention of the Court to the answer to 
the petition in which use had been made of the 
same letters to show the construction of the word 
“cost”? Mr. Lowder said his point was that 
when it was intended that the word “cost” should 
be construed to mean cost, freight, and insurance 
it was usual to put in the letters c.f.i. as was 
proved by the defendants themselves in their ac- 
count to the plaintiff. When therefore they found 
a charter party entered into and the word ‘‘cost” 
only mentioned and no mention of c.f.i. 


Mr. Walford said the defendants had nothing 
to do with the charter party. 


Mr. Lowder (resuming) said when they found such 
a charter party the conclusion to be drawn from the 
evidence was that the word “cost” was to be con- 
strued in its primary signification of cost, and not 
cost, freight, and insurance. Various paragraphs, 
it would be seen, had been introduced in writing in 
the charter party and if it was intended that the 
cost should mean cost, freight and insurance it 
would have been easy enough (o put in those three 
letters, afler the word ‘cost,’ and then it would 
have been in accordance with the usual custom of 
merchants as proved by Mr. Leopold. If this 
were so then, the prime cost being 6s. per ton as 
stated by Mr. Walter in his evidence, the amount 
payable for the coal would be $32, which the plain- 
tiff in his petition offered to deduct,—though 
he did not then know what the prime cost 
was. If the Court held the opinion ‘that the 
plaintiff should pay for the alleged shortage 
on the coke cargo, namely 37} tons, the same 
argument was applicable, and at 15s. per ton 
the total for the coke would be $186}, and the 
amount by which the freight would be reduced 
for both coal and coke would be $218}, as against 
$737 deducted by the defendants, and leaving a 
balance in favour of the plaintiff of $519. The 
plaintiff, however, contended with regard to the 
coke that he had delivered the whole quantity that 
he had received, 549 tons 6 cwt., and that he was 
entitled to the freight thereon without any 
deduction whatever. He did not need to cite 
authorities—because it seemed to be admitted 
on the other side—to show that when lump 
freight was stipulated for, it | was payable 
notwithstanding the fact that there might be a 
dispute as to the amount of cargo that had been 
delivered, and that the consignee of that cargo was 
relegated to his remedy by an action against 
the shipowner for the alleged loss he had sustained. 
In this case the action had taken the form of a 
cross action or set-off. Now the effect of their 
bringing a cross action was this in respect to their 
claim: that it placed them in the position of 
plaintiffs, and as such they accepted the onus 
of showing affirmatively the loss which they 
alleged they had sustained; the onus of proof 
was upon them.. And the question he would 
submit to the Court was whether or not 
the defendants had sustained the obligation 
that they had so undertaken. To substantiate 
this affirmative action on their partthey called three 
Chinamen in their employ who weighed the coke 
on board the ship and these produced their tally- 
books, showing according to the method of weigh- 
ing an apparent deficit of 37} tons. ‘They added 
that the coke was carefully and properly weighed, 
against which last statement there was the evidence 
of the plaintiff himself that both he and his chief 
officer had frequently remonstrated with the China- 
men for the careless manner in which they were 
weighing out the coke. The plaintiff said he 
could hear the scales go thump, and on more than 
one occasion both he and his mate had to instruct 
the Chinamen to take coal out of the scales. 


The Judge said it must be remembered that the 
plaintiff himself was a party to the weighing all 
the time. 

Mr. Lowder said he was checking the weighing, 
but he was not a patty toil; it was not his duty 
to weigh. : 


The Judge thought it was as much his duty as 
the others, at all events to see that the coke was 
correctly weighed. 
Mr. Lowder held that his duty to himself was to 
check the weighing, and his men were there to do 
so. His argument was that the weighing must 
haye been carelessly done. 
The Judge remarked that there must have 
been carelessness on his side as well as on the 
other. 

Mr. Lowder said the captain did not undertake 
the weighing. 
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The Judge thought he agreed that should be the 
method of weighing. 

Mr. Lowder submitted that there was no agree- 
ment as to that at all. The defendants simply 
announced their intention of weighing the coke 
and the plaintiff acquiesced. 


The Judge pointed out that in the very act of 
weighing the coke was delivered, and the cap- 
tain must be taken to have acquiesced in that 
method of weighing, Whatever the result was it 
seemed to his Honour the plaintiff could not very 
well get out of it. 


Mr. Lowder’s contention was that though the 
Captain acquiesced in the manner of weighing the 
coal, he was no party to the method adopted.. He 
simply checked it and he had the right to say that 
the method of weighing was defective. 

The Judge said he might come and point out a 
defect in the scales, but he could not come and 
say—‘' There must be a mistake because it does 
not come out as I expected.”’ 


Mr. Lowder said his conclusion was that 
the -coke was either carefully or carelessly 
weighed. The plaintiff said it was very carelessly 
weighed, because he had to remonstrate with 
the Chinamen who were weighing it. ‘hey 
denied this. The weighing of the coal into the 
godowns would throw a great deal of light 
upon this point. Mr. Walter testified that the 
weighing of the coal into the godowns was very 
roughly done, there being so large a percentage 
short, but one of the Chinamen who was occupied 
part of the time in weighing the coke on board the 
ship and part of the time in weighing the coal into 
the godowns, said both operations were very care- 
fully done. The general evidence showed that the 
shortage on coal cargoes ranged from 1 to 1} per 
cent. and Mr. Leopold said the average percen- 
tage with regard to coke was 4 to 2 per cent. 
Now the shortage shown on the weighing of the 
coal and the coke was for the former over 8 
per cent. and for the latter between 6 and 
7 pec cent., a discrepancy so great as to lead 
to the conclusion that there must be some- 
thing wrong in the method of weighing or in the 
scales themselves. Mr. Walter said the weighing 
was roughly done at the godowns, and counsel 
submitted the same argument was applicable to 
the weighing of the coke on board the ship. Mr. 
Lowder then drew attention to the fact that by the 
method described as that of weighing the coke 
there must have been for 549 tons no less than 
10,986 “ draughts” or touches of the scale, while at 
home, the coke being weighed 8 to 10 tons ata 
time, there would be 55 “ draughts” only, and 
submitted that, the turn of the scale being given 
each time, the result of the weighing here would 
differ greatly from that at home. 

The Judge remarked that the method of weigh- 
ing must have been in contemplation by both 
parties. 

Mr. Lowder submitted that the defendants had 
not proved affirmatively the loss of 373 tons, and 
that the coke delivered out of the vessel was ex- 
actly the same coke, and the same quantity of it 
that was taken in at Penarth Dock. The plaintiff 
was therefore entitled to the whole of the freight 
upon the coke, and the defendants had no right in 
law to deduct what they claimed to deduct. As 
to the law in the case, counsel cited Scrutton on 
** Charter-parties and bills of lading,” p.p. 234-3; 
Taylor on Evidence, Section 819, Greenleaf 
on Evidence, Section 212, and Roscoe’s Digest of 
the Law of Evidence, 14 ed. page 64, and asked 
the Court to believe that the plaintiff when he said 
he would pay for the 372 tons of coke provided 
the freight and insurance were deducted was 
simply actuated by a desire to buy peace in order 
to prevent litigation. On the argument that the 
clause as to cost being introduced for the benefit 
of the plaintiff should be construed against him, he 
contended that the stipulation was introduced for 
the benefit of the defendants themselves. 


The Judge asked what would happen if there 


had been no stipulation? Would not the master |: 


be liable under the bills of lading? 

Mr. Lowder said yes. 

The Judge asked to what extent,—the whole 
market value in Yokohama ? 


Mr. Lowder submitted that the clause was not 
introduced for the purpose of limiting the master’s 
liability under the common law. It was a mutual 
stipulation that in the event of loss the amount 
payable should be the cost as compared with what 
would have happened but for this clause in the 
charter party. Taking the document as it stood 
he maintained that the stipulation was in favour 
of the charterers and not of the shipowner, and 
therefore the word ‘‘cost”” must be strongly con- 
strued against the charterers and should have its 
Primary signification. 

Judgment was reserved. 


deputation which waited upon him to urge the 
necessity of a proper defence of the commercial 
ports, said that provision for such works will be 
made in the ensuing estimates. 


Samoa were driven back to the boats. A lieu- 
tenant and fifteen men were killed, and thirty- 
six, including two officers, were wounded. 


bringing a letter from the Amban, who meant 
to have reached Giantze on sth inst. and hoped 
to arrive at Pharion roth. This news is im- 
portant and satisfactory. 


hopes to meet the political agent by the 14th, 
His movements have been hampered by diffi- 
culties of transport and Tibetan intrigues. An 
early settlement of the Sikkim question is now 
anticipated. 

ooo eeoTy® 


left Nagasaki on January gth. 
cisco on December agth. § Oceanic 
8th, {| Belgic left San Francisco on January sth. 


8.45,* 9.45, and 11 a.m.; 
5, 6.30, 7.30, 8.55, 10, and 11.15¢ p.m, 


8.35," 9.45, and 11 a.m.; and 12.15, 1.30, 2.45, 4,* 
6.15, 7-35, 8.45, 10, and 11.15 p.m. 
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TOKYO-SHIOGAMA RAILWAY. 


TRAINS LEAVE UgNo (down) at 6.30 and 11.40 a,m., 
and 5.35 p.m.; Utsunomiva (down) at 9.49 a.m. and 
3-05 p.m.; SHIRaKawa (down) 7.30 a.m. and 12.23 
and §.39 p.m.; KoriyaMa (down) at 8.59 a.m. and 
1.50 and 7.03 p.m.; Fuxusuima (down) at 7 and, . 
11.15 a.m. and 3.53 p.m.; Senpat (down) at 5.45 and 
10.05 a.m. and 2.30 and 6.55 p.m, 

TRAINS LEAVE SHIOGAMA (up) at 6.25 and 10.40 
a.m., and 3.20 and 7.35 p.m.; SENDAI (up) at 7 and 
11.17 a.m., and 3.55 p.m.; FukusHIMA (up) at 6 and 
10.01 a.m, and 2.35 p.m.; Koxtvama (up) at 8.03 
a.m., and 12.08 p.m.; UTsunoMiva (up) at 7 am., 
and 12.02 and 4.08 p.m. : 

Farus.—Ueno to Utsunomiya, first-class yen 2, 
second-class yen 1.32, third-class sen 66; to Koriyama 
yen 4.10, yen 2.74, yen 1.37; to Fukushima yer §, yer 
3.32, yen 1.66; to Sendai yen 6.45, yen 4.30, yen 2.35; 
to Shiogama yer 6.75, yen 4.50, yen 2.25. 


TAKASAKI-YOKOKAWA RAILWAY. 


TRAINS Leave TAKASAKI at 6.30 and 9.25 a.m., and 
12.10 and 3.05 p.m,; and Yoxoxawa at 8 and 10.50 
a.m,, and 1.40 and 4.45 p.m. 

Fares—First-class, sez 75; second-class, ses 45 
third-class, sen 25, 


NAOETSU-KARUIZAWA RAILWAY: 
TRAINS LEAVE Naogtsu (up) at 6 and rr a.m, and 
4.30 p.m., and Karuizawa (down) at 6 and 10.40 a.m, 
and 2.10 p.m, 
Fares—Second-class, yen 1.76; third, sen 92. 


OYAMA-KIRYU RAILWAY. 
Tratns—Lgave Oyama (down) at 8.55 a.m. and 
1 and 8.05 p.m., and Kiryu (up) at 6 and 11 a.m, 
and 3 p.m. 7 
Farnrs—First-class, sen 97; second-class, sen 66 ; 
and third-class, sen 33. 


TAKETOYO-OFU RAILWAY. 
TRAINS LEAVE TAKETOYO (up) at 7.50 a.m. and 3.50 
p.m. and Oru (down) at 10.30 a.m., and 6.03 p.m, 
Fars—Second.class, sen 31, third-class, sen 14, 


SHIMBASHI, SHINAGAWA, AND AKABANE 
JUNCTION, 
TRAINS LEAVE SHIMBASHI at 8.10 and 10.45 a.m., 
and 1.40 and 4.50 p.m, 
Fargs—First-class, sen 54; second-class, 
third-class, sen 18. 
‘TRAINS LEAVE SHINAGAWA at 8.19 and 10.54 a.m., 


LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
—_—_o—______.. 
(Reuter “Specita” ro “ Japan Matz.”J 


London, January sth. 
Major-General Grenfell returns to Cairo. 
The Marquis of Salisbury, replying to a 


London, January 8th. 
A body of German sailors who landed at 


The British have left Suakim. 


(From tHe * Rancoon Gazetre.’") 


Calcutta, December 7th. 
The Chinese messenger reached Gnatong 


December oth. 
The Chinese Amban has written saying he 


MAIL STEAMERS. 


———————_—_4—____. 
THE NEXT MAIL IS DUE 


sen 36; 


From Canada, &c. per C.'P. M. Co. Saturday, Jan. r2ath.# . 

Tom Hongkong. bee fe . Co. Saturday. Jan aah os oe Pie ea j and AKABANE at 9.25 a.m., 
rom America ... per P. M. Co. Tuesday, Jan. 15th. adres ase 

¥rom Hongkong. Fae 0.&0.Co. Tossday, len pare Fares—First-class, sen 39; second-class, sen 26; 


third-ciass, sen 13. 


YOKOSUKA STEAMERS, 


STRaMuKS Leave the English Hatoba daily at 8.00 
and 10.30, a.m,, and 1.35 and 4.05 p.m.; and LEAVE 
Yokosuka at 6.30 and 10.20 a.m., and 1.20, and 4.00 
p.m.—Fare, sex 20. 


From Shangiat, 
Nagasaki & } per N.Y. K. 
Kobe... 

From America... per O. & O. Co. Thursday, Jan. 2sth.|} 


Friday, Jan. 18th. 


* Batavia left Vancouver, B.C., on December asth, t+ Verona 
t City of NewtYore left San Fran- 
eft Hongkong on January 


THE NEXT MAIL LEAVES 


For Europe, vii LATEST SHIPPING, 


Shanghai ...... per M. M. Co. Sunday, Jan. 13th. ——_—_—_. 
For Shanghai 

Rete, “and per N.Y. K, Tuesday, Jan. 15th. ARRIVALS. 

ae ese kl 2 Fred. B. Taylor, British ship, 1,798, J. A. Gilley 

For America...... perO.&O.Co. Thursday, Jan. 17th. ? , A 
For Canada. &c. ver ©. P.M. Co. Thursday, an. auth: a Janos ys New io and August, Oil 
For America...... per P. M. Co. Saturday, Jan. 26th. _ an eneral.—China and Japan Trading Co. 
For Europe, vid Ching-wo, British steamer, 1,456, MacHugh, 6th 

Hongiony...... per N. 1). Lloyds. Wednesday, Feb. 6th. fanuacy,—Kobe 5th January, General.— Wm. 
————6coownaODOD90Smeeeeeeeem™ trachan & Co. 


Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,359, Haswell, 
6th January,—Kobe sth January, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, Young, 
6th January,—Hakodate 3rd January, Gene- 
ral.— Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 

Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 386, Watanabe, 
7th January,—Handa 6th January, Gene- 
tal.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Gaelic, British steamer, 4,205, Pearne, 8th Ta- 
nuary,—San Francisco 18th December, Mails 
and General.—O. & O.S.S. Co. ‘ 

Mutsu Maru, Japanese steamer, 552, Haki, 8th 
January,—Hakodate sth January, General. 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 7 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Fralim, 
8th January,—Kobe 7th January, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Nagoya Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,262, Carrew, 
8th January,—Yokkaichi 7th January, Gene- 
ral_— Nippon Yusen Kaisha. = 

Shario Maru, Japanese steamer, 757, Matsuma, 
gth January,—Yokkaichi sth January, Gene- 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Tokai Maru, Japanese steamer, 634, Fukui, oth 
‘January,—Yokkaichi 8th January, General. 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Hiroshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,862, C. 
Nye, roth January,—Yokkaichi oth January, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Drum- 
mond, 1oth January,— Hakodate 7th January, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 


TIME TABLES AND STEAMERS. 
—__—_q_—___ 
YOKOHAMA-TOKYO RAILWAY. 


TRAINS LEAVE YOKOHAMA Station at 6.30, 7.30, 
and 12.15, 1.35, 2.45, 4.05," 


TRAINS Liave Tdxyd (Shimbashi) at 6.40, 7.40, 
5 


Farges—First Single, sez 75; Second do., sen 45, 
Third do., 25; First Return,. yen 1.50; Second do., 
sen go. 


Those marked (*) run through without sto ping at ‘Ssurumi, 
Kawasaki, and Omori Stations. Those marked (1) are the same 
as above with the exception of stopping at Kawasaki Station. 


TOKAIDO RAILWAY. 


TRAINS LEAVE YOKOHAMA at 7.40 and 9.25 a.m,, 
and.¥2, 2.30, 4.50, and 7.15 p.m.; and Kozu at J) 
9.22, and 11.55:a.m.; and 2.25, 4.50, and 7.15 p.m, 

Fares—To Hodogaya, first-class sez 10, second. 
class sen 6, third-class sen 9; to Totsuka, sen 32, sen 
19, sen 9; to Ofune sen 46, sen 27, sen 13; to Fuji- 
Sawa, sen'58, sen 34, sen 16; to Hiratsuka, sen 98, 
Sei 54, Sete 25; to Oiso, yeu 1.00. sen 60, sen 28; 
and to Kozu, yen 1.25, sen 75, sen 35. 


TOKYO-MAEBASHI RAILWAY. 


- TRAINS LEAVE Téxyé (Ueno) at 6, 9, and 11.40 a.m., 
and 2.30 and §.35 p.m.; and MAxgBASHI at 6 and 
11.40 a.m., and 2.30 and 5.35 p.m. 

Fares—First-class (Separate Compartment), yen 
2.05 ; second-class, yen 1.36; third-class, sen 68, 
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Per Japanese steamer Zokio Maru, for Shang- 
and ports :—-Messrs. S. Kibara, G. Y. Thompson, 
C. Wisel, F. Casgriff, John McQuaig, J. Mori- 
mura, and J. Matsuo in cabin; Mrs. Kibara, 
Messrs. Hsiao Ching Fa, and Miles Tears, U.S.N., 
in second class; and 44 passengers in steerage. 

Per German steamer General Werder, for Hong- 
kong vid ports:—Messrs. S. Strauss, F. G. Miller 
Beeck, Max. Sarth, H. A. Ahrens, A. Simon, F. 
Barre, John Anderson, Poo Ching, Low Cho Sun, 
Low Hung Chow, Chow Kain Tung, and Chow 
Chin Fan in cabin; and 3 Europeans, 1 Indian, 
and 37 Chinese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, for Kobe :— 
Messrs. Mansfield, ‘I. W. Hellyer, ‘T. Hayashi, 
N. Mochida, and T. Yamasaki in cabin; Mr. and 
Mrs. E. Takahashi, Messrs. KX. Kondo, T. Naga- 
sato, S. Ozaki, ‘I. Hashizume, N. Omiwa, and H. 
Sakai in second class; and 110 passengers in 
steerage. 


Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, Eckstrand, 
roth January,—Kobe goth January, Mails 
and General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Yechigo Maru, Japanese steamer, 704, Okuma, 
oth January,—Shimonoseki 8th January, Ge- 

: neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Sakata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,197; Spiegelthal, 
rith January,—Fushiki 7th January, Gene- 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


—_—_ 


DEPARTURES. 
Ancona, British steamer, 3,050, W. 
sth January,—Hongkong vid Kobe and 
Nagasaki, Mails and General.—P. & O. S.N. 


J. Webber, 


Co. 

Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, A. 
F. Christensen, 6th January,—Hakodate, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Toyoshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 596, Kasuga, 
7th January,—Oginohama, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, Young, 
jth January,—Kobe, Mails and General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

City of Sydney, American steamer, 3,016, D. E. 
Friele, 8th January,—San Francisco, Mails 
and General.—P. M. S.S. Co. 

Tokio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,350, Wynn, 8th 
January,—Shanghai and ports, Mails and 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

General Werder, German steamer, 1,820, Von 


Per Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, for Hako- 
date :—Mr. I. Yasui in cabin; and 30 passengers 
in steeerage. 


CARGOES. 
Per British steamer Ancona, for Hongkong vid 
Kobe and Nagasaki :—Silk, for France, 942 bales. 


Per American steamer City of Sydney, for San 
Francisco:— 


Schuckmann, gth January,—Hongkong vid TEA. - 
ports, Mails and General.—H. Ahrens & veined, Saumne- Ventas, abba 
Co., Nachf. Shanghai... _ _ 125 
Fuyo, Japanese steamer, 875, Selck, gth January,| Yokohama ........ 137 383. 15542 
—Nagasaki, General.—Mitsu Bishi re ; Hongkong .......0+6 6 — — 536 
Kobe Afaru, Japanese steamer, 1,359, aswell, 7 —_—_—— a 
gth January,—Kobe, Mails and General.— Tgtal, sskinetieey, 137 383 2,203 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. aan. “ovuen 
Nagoya Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,262, Carrew, “ YRANCISCO. «YORK, «= CITINS. «= NUTTAL. 
gth January,—Yokkaichi, General.—Nippon Pipes Wee ev seenenees i on 
‘Yusen Kaisha. ; Yokshama =, a6 
Gaelic, British steamer, 4,205, Pearne, roth Ja- ee ees 
nuary,—Hongkong, Mails and General.—O. Total wens o7t - 97! 


& O. S.S. Co. 

Ching-wo, British steamer, 1,556, MacHugh, roth 
fanuary,—Kobe, General.— W. M. Strachan 
& Co. : 

Nagato Afart, Japanese steamer, 1,166, Frahm, 
roth January,—Hakodote, Mails and Gene- 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Shario Maru, Japanese steamer, 
roth January,—Yokkaichi, 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Taganoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 748, Tamura, 
roth January,—Yokkaichi, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 


— oo 


PASSENGERS. 
: ARRIVED. 

Per British steamer Gaelic, from San Francisco : 
—Miss A. H. Bradshaw, Messrs. A. L. Tuska, S. 
D. Hepburn, Y. Muria, J. Sasaki, S. Kawasaki, 
M. Heria, Percival I.owell, T. Shin, J. Nashima, 
M. Omiwa, and S. Kinda in cabin. For Hong- 
kong: Mr. and Mrs. L. D. Wishard, and Mr. D. 
E, Simon in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer 
Kobe :—Rev. De Forest, 
Lawrence, Austin Hess, G. Cc. C. Newton, M. 
Kujo, R. Fukushima, M. Waku, R. Hotta, Y. 
Takashima, Y. Fuji, J. Hivata, E. Odlum, S. 
Asaka, J. ‘Takio, tT. Takio, R. Takio, S. Takio, 
‘l. Sannohe, and S. Fukui in cabin; and 76 pas- 
sengers in steerage. : : 

Per Japanese steamer Hiroshima Maru, from 
Yokkaichi :—Captain T. Walker in cabin; and 75 
passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Niigata Maru, from Ha- 
kodate:—Mr. Suboda in cabin; and 7 passengers 
in sleerage. : 

Per Japanese steamer Omt Maru, from Kobe: 
—Mr. and Mrs. R. Hara, Messrs. F. S. Morse, 
A. G. Mosle, M. Yanagisawa, M. Honda, G. 
Nomoto, Y. Takashima, and K. Kawamoto in 
cabin ; Messrs. M. Satake and T. ‘Takao in second 
class,’and go passengers 4n steerage. 

DEPARTED. 


Per British steamer Ancona, for Hongkong via 
Kobe and Nagasaki :—Mr. and Mrs. Kerr, Mrs. 
Durling, Mrs. Curson, Miss Tunnius, Miss Dun- 
Miss Lewis, Messrs. A. de Kolemine, G. 


Per German steamer General Werder, for 
Hongkong vid ports :—Silk for the Continent, 71 
bales. 


REPORTS. 


The Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, Captain 
Hasweli, reports :—Left Kobe the 5th January, at 
noon; had strong N.W. breeze with moderate sea 
and clear weather to Oo-shima. Passed Oshima 
at7 p.m., Omaisaki the 6th, at 4.20 a.m., and Rock 
Island, at 6.35 a.m.; thence to port had strong 
breeze and clear weather with moderate sea. Ar- 
rived at Yokohama the 6th January, at 11.30 a.m. 

The, Japanese steamer Yamashiro Maru, Cap- 
tain Young, reports:—Left Hakodate the 3rd 
January, at 2 p.m.; had moderate southerly winds 
to Oginohama, where arrived at 1.10 p.m, on the 
qth January. Left again the 5th January, at 
3 a.m. ; had strong gale from W. and heavy beam 
Sea to Susaki; thence to port moderate N.W. 
winds and fine weather. Arrived at Yokohama the 
6th January, at 11.56 a.m. : 

The British steamer Gaelic, Captain Pearne, 
reports :—Left San Francisco the 18th December, 
at 4.10 p.m.; had light variable winds and fine 
weather to the 23rd December; thence to port 
strong south-westerly and westerly gales. Arrived 
at Yokohama the 8th January, at 7.27 p.m. ‘Time, 
20 days 9 hours 49 minutes. 

The Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, Captain 
P. Fraiim, reports:—Left Kobe the 7th January, 
at noon; had light to moderate northerly breeze 
aud smooth water, with exceptionally delightful 
weather. Arrived at Yokohama the 8th January, 
at 3.55 p.m. 

The Japanese steamer Hiroshima Maru, Captain 
C. Nye, reports :—Left Yokkaichi the gth January, 
at 4.05 p.m.; had moderate breeze from N.W., 
with fine, clear weather and smooth sea to Rock 
Island; thence to port fresh north-easterly winds, 
with clear weather and smooth sea. Artived at 
Yokohama the roth January, at 9.25 a.m. 

The Japanese steamer Niigata Maru reports :— 
Left Hakodate the 7th January, at 2.2 p.m.; had 
fresh north-westerly winds and snow showers to 
Kurosaki; thence moderate winds and clear 
weather. Acrived at Oginohama the 8th, at 0.30 


758, Matsuma, 
General.—Nip- 


Nagato Maru, from 
Messrs. A. Solmets, W. 


can, : d 
. _S, Reid, and J. Eaton in] P.™- and left the gth, at 7.30 a.m. ; had light vari- 
aia Cee sMlendieaeeaee as da 7 able winds and clear weather. Atcrived at Yoko- 


hama the roth January, at 9 a.m. 

The Japanese steamer Omi Aart, Captain 
Eckstrand, reports :—Left Kobe the gth January, 
at noon; had light W. and N.W. winds and fine 
clear weather to Rock Island; thence to port fresh 
N. and N.E. winds and fine weather. Arrived at 
Yokohama the roth January, at 4.30 p.m. 


Per Japanese steamer Yamashiro Maru, for 
Kobe:—Messrs. V. Lavacry, F. Obana, M. 
Kuroda, S. Araki, R. Ogawa, and IK. Sunaga in 
cabin; and 40 passengers 10 steerage. 

Per American steamer City of Sydney, for San 
Francisco :—Messrs. H. Babbit, H. ‘Tanaka, J. 
G. McKenzie, and A. Condemann in cabin, 


[Jan. 12, 1889. 


LAVEST COMMERCIAL. 
a 


IMPORTS. ‘ 

New Year Holidays being over, dealers have 
fairly resumed business and in certain directions 
transactions have been quite up to the average, 
but in others there has been an absence of de- 
mand. Yarns, both English and Bombay, have 
again improved in value with a good demand for 
nearly all counts; 9 Ibs. Shirtings are neglected, 
but there has been business in 8} Ibs. and in T.- 
Cloths. Considerable sales of Velvets are again 
reported at slightly better prices, but other Fancy 
Cotton shave been rathersparinglydealtin. Italian 
Cloth and Mousseline de Laine have had some 
attention, and a few sales of Blankets are reported, 
but Cloth does not show much animation. 

Yarn.—Sales for the week amount to about 
1,000 bales English and 500 bales Bombay. 

Corron Pisce Goops.—Sales compiise 2,000 
pieces 8} Shirtings, 2,000 pieces T.-Cloth, 1,800 
pieces Indigo Shirtings, 1,600 pieces Turkey Reds, 
1,500 pieces Velvet and 80 pieces Silk Satins. 

W ooLLENS.—2,500 pieces Italian Cloth, 3,000 
pieces Mousseline de Laine, and 3,000 pairs 
Blankets are the sales reported. 

COTTON YARNS. 


RK PICUd, 


Nos, 16/24, Ordinary ....ccce se cessecrees $30.25 LO 31.25 
Nos. 16/24, Median .....ccceeseeeerene 31-50 to 32.50 
Nos. 16/24, Good to Best... 32.75 to 33.50 
Nos. 16/24, Reverse ........ 33.50 to 34.50 
Nos. 28/32, Ordinary..... sesettsereeee 33.00 0 33.75 
Nos. 28/32, Medium .......... 34.00 to 35.00 
Nos. 28/32, Good to Best ........ 35-25 to 35-75 
Nos. 38/42, Medium to Best 38.50 to 40.25 
No. 328, I'wo-fold ........68 + 36.50 to 38.25 
No. 42s, ‘I'wo-fold . 38.50 to 41.50 
No. 208s, Bombay . 28.00 to 29.50 
No. 16s, Bombay .... 27,00 to 28.50 
Nos. to/t4, Bombay ..... 23.50 to 25.50 


Flat Bars, inch ...cccccesceestseeeees $2.85 lO 2.90 
Flat Bars, § ich... cseeeerereesnere 2:90 tO 3.05 
Round and square up to Zinch ......... 2.90 to 3.00 
Nailrod, assorted......ccsescessesssrreeserees 2.90 0 3.00 
Nailrod, small size ............s0e- 3.10 to 3.20 
Wire Nails, assorted .........+0 4-50 to 5.20 
Tin Plates, per box ....... §.30 to 5.50 
Pig Iron, No. 3. wees 1.45 to 1.50 


KEROSENE. 

Condition of things unchanged. Buyers are 
well stocked at present, and will not operate further 
just now. Prices are not over strong, but the 
stock is not heavy, and holders can afford to wait. 
Deliveries good. 
QUOTATIONS. 

Chester ... . 


denen cesscseceseresses sacseeaee $20174 tO 2.20 
Comet oe vee 2.05 tO 20978 
Devoe.. nite 2.124 to 2.15 
Russian eed 2.10 to 2.124 


SUGAR. 

An improvement has occurred in the condition 
of Sugar during the interval, 5,175 piculs of White 
Refined having changed hands at the following 
prices:—296 piculs at $7.25 per picul, 550 piculs 
al $7 per picul, 2,050 piculs at $6.75 per picul, 
1,046 piculs at $6.27} per picul, 555 piculs at $5,624 
per picul, and 682 piculs at $5.10 per picul.; One 
lot of Pentama (650 piculs) fetched $3.60 per picul. 
Market unchanged at the close. 


PRH FiCUL, 
White Refined .......sccceeercecceeeeeeeneeseee $5.10 107.15 
Manila ........ se 3.80 to 4.00 
Taiwanfoo . 3.50 to 3.60 
Pentama..... 3.50 to 3.60 
Namiida 3.20 to 3.50 
Cake ....ccseeeeee = 3.60 
Brown Takao ....cccsssessssesssereeseosers 3-70 to 3.80 


EXPORTS. 
RAW SILK. 

Our last issue was of the 4th instant, since which 
date Settlements by foreign hongs amount to 920 
piculs, divided thus:—Hanks 35 piculs, Filatures 
440 piculs, Re-veels 290 piculs, Kakeda 140 piculs, 
Oshu 15 piculs. Direct shipments have been 36 
bales, making total business for export 950 piculs. 

After the New Year holidays were finished the 
trade began to move again slowly at recent quota- 
tions. Buyers, however, are not at all keen, and 
the operations are confined to few hands. Some 
holders are very strong, and apathetic as to offer- 
ing their silk at all; others are willing to keep 
moving, and in some cases might even accept a 
slight reduction. ‘The amount of Stock is practi- 
cally unchanged from last week, the arrivals from 
the interior being just about equal to the sales 
made here. As to the quantity of silk remaining 
in the country, and as to the stock of Cocoons yet 
unrecled, opinions differ greatly. Some dealers 


a 
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RESETS | 


estimate the further supplies at several thousand 

piculs, while others maintain that very little indeed 

remains to come forward before new. crop. It is 

probably a question of price, a brisk market here 

at good values will doubtless bring out a fair 

ony of supplies; quite enough to fill any 
emand which is likely to arise. 

We leave quotations unchanged. The telegrams 
from abroad indicate that all is quiet, although 
steady. It remains to be seen if the recent large 
shipments from this will not cause prices abroad 
to weaken when they arrive at their destination. 

There have been three shipping opportunities 
since we last wrote, English, Ainerican, and Ger- 
man mails all taking silk. The Ancona (6th) had 
941 bales for Europe, the City of Sydney (gth) 
carried 496 bales for the United States, and the 
General Werder (1oth) took 71 bales for Italy. 
‘These departures bring the present export figures 
up to 30,401 piculs, against 22,667 last year and 
17,008 at same date in 1887. 

Hanks.—Small business, consisting of one parcel 
Foshu at $505. Holders profess themselves firm, 
but would probably reduce a little for some im- 
portant lots. 

Filatures.— Purchases chiefly of American sorts, 
some noted Shinshu marks having been done in 
large lines. Among these we find Kaimeisha 
$655, Shunmeisha $645, with others of _ second 
quality at $635. Koshu Filatures of good repute 
have also been done at $635 for the same destina- 
tion, Small parcels of Yamamai have been taken 
at $625, and for Europe a few lots of good quality 
have brought as much as $680 per picul. 

Re-reels.—Not a large trade in these, but several 
lots at and below $600 have found buyers, not- 
ably Foshu Kanra $600, Utsunomiya $580, Iwate 
$575, with various marks of lower grade at $540. 

Kakeda.—Some revival herein, medium qualities 
having the preference, although one buyer is re- 
ported to have paid $612 for 100 boxes of higher 
grade. The general buying has been at prices 
about $550, with something a little better at $580. 

Oshu.—Small doings in Hamatsuki at $550 and 
$520. 


PV ambes—NO0. 19 ooo cece cce cesses aeons ees cee ees 
Hanks—No. 2 (Shinshi)............0006 


QUOTATIONS, 


Hanke—No. 2 (Joshu) ........c ccc eee $540 to 550 
Uanks—No. 3 (Shinshu) .. we 535 to $45 
Hanks—No. 2§ (Joshu) .. 520 to 530 
Hanks—No. 24 to 3 ..... Sto tosis 
Uanks—No. 3........ 500 to 505 
Hanke—No. 3} .. - 490 to 495 
Filatures—Extra oo... 680 to 700 
Fitatures—No. 1, 10/13 deniers ..... 660 to 670 
Filatures—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 denie 650 to 660 


Filatures—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 denier: 
Filatures—No. 2, 10/15 deniers 
Filatures—No. 2, 14/18 deniers 
Filatures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers . 
Re-reels—(Shinshu & Oshu) Best 
Re-reels—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers 
Re-reels—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 denier: 
Re-reels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers ..... 


630 to 640 
640 to 650 
610 to 620 
590 to 600 
620 to 630 
600 to 610 
580 to 590 
570 to 575 


Re-reels—No. 3, 14/20 deniers 550 to 560 
Kekedas—Extra ............. _— 

Kakedas—No.1 .. 620 to 630 
Kakedas—No. 4 .. 6v0 to 610 
Kekedas—No.2 .. 570 to 580 
Kakedas—No. 24 .. 550 to 560 
Kakedas—N. 540 to 545 


0. 3... 
Kakedas—No. 34 .. 


530 to 535 
Makedes 10:4 uses 520 to 525 
Oshu Sendai—No. 2} . 540 to 550 
Hamatsuki—No. 1,2 . 540 to 550 
Hamatsuki—No. 3,4 . 510 to §20 
Sodai—No. 2h occ cceccsceeces sce ces ens ceeeee — 


Export Raw Silk Tables to 11th Jan., 1889 :— 


Season 1888-89, 1887-88. 1886-87. 

Races, Bares, Bacus, 

Furope oo... ceeseeseeees 16,632 9,961 8,212 
Amenicn ...... cece 139598 12,183 8,762 
“ Bales 30,230 22,149 16,074 
Fotal ...... Piculs 30,401 22,667 17,008 
SettlementsandDirect } "1C"'*: ee iia 
Pete iuem at talys 31,200 23,500 18,150 
Stock, 11th January ... 8,800 14,400 12,600 
Available supplies to date 40,000 37,900 30,750 


WASTE SILK. 


Trade in this branch has been fairly active and 
prices are well maintained. Settlements for the 
week are 1,038 piculs, divided as follows :—Cocoons 
61 piculs, Noshs 451 piculs, Kibiso 495 piculs, Ma- 
wata 31 piculs. 

Stocks are now mixed and poorly assorted—four- 
fifths of the quantity left on the Market being 
Kibiso. Buyers complain that they cannot find 
the requisite quality to fill the orders which they 
have in hand. Of course dealers feel happy, as 
they have been able to command a sensible ad- 
vance upon the few parcels of good Noshi which 
they held. : 

The Ancona took 171 bales Neri, Waste-Cocoons, 
and Kibsso for Marseilles while the General Werder 
had 31 bales Waste Cocoons for Milan. ‘Thesd 
departures bring the shipments to date up to 


19,791 piculs, against 14,259 piculs last year and 
15,950 piculs on the 11th January, 1887. 

Cocoons.—One parcel of Pierced entered at $96}, 
Najiko being done at $523. ‘There is, however, but 
a small trade, the season being practically over. 

Noshi.—Good quality is in demand but cannot 
be found—assortments now running very low. 
Filatures have touched $140, Oshu $134}, Hosuri 
$1223. Only one small parcel of Yosh done, and 
that at $go. 

Kibiso.—Some fairly large lines have been put 
through, including Frlatures at $115 and $130, 
Zagurit $70, Shinshu $60, Mino $55, Sandan $43, 
Foshu $42. 
¢ Peseta One parcel good quality booked at 

185. 


QUOTATIONS. 
Pierced Cocoons—Good to Best .........c0000 - 
Noshi-itu—Filature, Best............. ++. $135 to 140 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Good .... esses TES tO $20 


Noshi-ito—Filature, Medium .......... 
Noshi-ito—Oshiu, Good to Best .... 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Best. .......... 


+ 105 to 110 


ae 125 to 135 
« 105 to 110 


Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Good .... serseseeees 95 tO 100 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Medium.......... . 85 to 

Nosbi-ito—Bushu, Good to Best ...........0666 125 to 135 
Noshi-ito—Joshu, Best ......ccscseseeseecueeee ees g5 to 100 
Noshi-ito—Joshu, Good ....... 85 to go 
Noshi-ito—joshu, Ordinary .........c.cseceeee 80 to 8a4 
Kibiso—Filature, Best selected ...........0ss0008 120 to 130 
Kibiso—Filature, Seconds ...........c.cceseseree, 105 C0 115 
Kibiso—Oshu, Good to Best ............Nom. go to 100 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Best.........cccsscerrereseeee 85 tO 90 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Seconds .... seovsssereee JOCO 75 
Kibiso—Joshu, Good to Fair.............c00 55 tO 50 
Kibiso—Joshu, Middling to Common......... 45 to 40 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Good ..........cccceeeeseeeees 45 60 40 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Medium tol.ow . « 35 to 30 
Kibiso—Neri, Good to Common .... . 22to 12 
Mawata—Good to Best ..,....... - 160 to 185 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED, 


NIPPON SHOKUBUTSUMEII ; 


or, Nomenclature of Japanese Plants, 
in Latin, Japanese, and Chinese, By J. 
Matsumura, Assistant Professor of 
Botany in the University of Tokio. 
Supervised by R. Yatabg, Professor 
of Botany in the University of Tokio. 
One Volume ..........+0+:+00000ePrice $1.60. 


CATALOGUE OF PLANTS IN THE HERBA- 
RIUM of the College of Science, Im- 


perial University, Tokio, Japan. Part 
I. Japanese Plants. Part II. Chinese 
Plants. Part III. Corean Plants. One 
Volume oo. .cceseseeeseveeseveeeesPrice $1.60. 


ENGLISH, GERMAN, AND JAPANESE, EASY 
CONVERSATIONS IN. 


ist Series. By F. WarrincrTon East- 
LAKE. 2nd, carefully revised edi- 
THON VicsescccccsceccrsscsevecesseseesELiCe $O.50. 


THE MEIJ! KWAIWA-HEN ; 


A Treasury of Conversational Phrases 
in English and Japanese; or, Dialogues 
on Ordinary and Familiar Topics. By 
M. Y. Muramatsu. Fourth Edition. 
3 Parts ..... beste ees eee 012800365 


Export Table Waste Sill to 11th Jan., 1889:-~|WAMPAKU MONOGATARI ; 


Season 1888-89, 1887-88, 1880-87, 

Picurs. Pieuus. Picuus, 

Waste Silk.........seeseeeee 179570 12,163 325574 
Pierced Cocoons ......... 2,221 2,096 3,376 
319,791 145259 15,950 

Settlementsand Direct picuLe, PICULS, PICULS, 
Export from 1st rely ¢ 241900 20,250 18,350 
Stock, 11th January ... 5,400 5,900 11,000 
Availablesuppliestodate 30,300 26,150 ~29,350 


Exchange has been fairly steady, closing a frac- 
tion lower than last week:—Lonpon, 4 m/s., 
Credits, 3/18; Documents, 3/13; 6 m/s. Credits, 
3/1$; Documents 3/2; New York, 30 d/s. U.S.G., 
$76; 4 m/s. $77; Paris, 4 /s., fcs. 3.97; 6 m/s., 


fcs. 3.99 
Estimated Silke Stock, 11th January, 1889 :— 
Raw. PICULS, Waste. PICULS, 
Hanks ......seseeeeseees 1,770 | COCOONS «2... eeeeeeee 250 
Filatures + 4,308 Noshi-ito. 880 
Re-reels .... . 1,602 | Kibiso .... 4,023 
Kakeda 800 | Mawata .... = 2 
Oshu_ ......66- « 286} Sundries .....ccceceee 155 
Taysaam Kinds...... 34 
Total piculs ...... 8,800! Total piculs ...... 5,400 
TEA. 


Business has only amounted to 80 piculs for the 
week, making settlements for the season 1888-9 to 
date 176,000 piculs as compared with 194,870 
piculs in 1888 at the same date. Tea shipments 
from Kobe per Yorkshire which sailed December 
18th :—71,842 Ibs. for New York and 23,278 Ibs. 
for Canada, footing 95,120 Ibs.; per Parthia which 
sailed from here on the 28th ultimo:—from 
Kobe 12,584 Ibs. for New York, 4,105 Ibs. for 
Chicago, 119,720 Ibs. for Canada, aggregating 
136,409 Ibs. The Arabic which sailed from here 
on the 29th ultimo, also took from Kobe 6,559 Ibs. 
for New York, 59,264 Ibs. for Chicago and 3,600 
Ibs. for San Francisco, amounting to 69,423 Ibs. 


PER PICUL, 
Common ....scsecsectsssee cor cesceceeessreeeseecsseee GIO COTE 
Good Common ... 12 to 34 
Medium .........06 tito 16 
Good Medium ... 17 to 19 
Fine ......c..cseeee eee 20 to 22 
Fimest ....cccceseeceeseneeeees ess : 
Choice sividasvsdesats of Nominal 
Choicest .....:ccsseeseeseesseenscesceeseeses vas 


EXCHANGE. 


Exchange has been steady during the interval, 
but closes a fraction lower than the rates current 
a week ago. 


Sterling —Bank Bills on demand... .... 0008 
Sterling—Bank 4 months’ sight ..... 


Sterling—Private 4 months’ sight 
Sterling—Private 6 months’ sight ..... 


On Paris—Bank sight ........ saa 3.90 

On Paris—Private 6 months’ sigh ves 4:00 

On Hongkong—Bank sight .........0c0ceeene eee 4 °/, dis. 
On Hongkcng—Private 10 days’ sight ...... 14°, dis. 
On Shang meBanke cight.....jsccce ses accveveve A 

On Shanghai—Private 10 days’ sjght ...... 72 


On New York—Bank Bills on demand..... 
On New York—Private 30 days’ sight ...... 76 
On San Francisco—Bank Bills on demand. 75 
On San FranciscomPrivate 30 days sight... 76 


WitueLm Buscu arawasu SHIBUTANI 
Suinyird. Romaji Kai. 2 Parts......80.24. 


JAPANISCHE MARCHEN IN DEUTSCHER 
TRACHT 


Zum Ersten male aus dem Japanischen 
ins Deutsche Ubersetzt, von F. Wag- 
RINGTON EASTLAKE wu. esecsesce ces orsens$O+20e 


TOKIO: 


Z. P. MARUYA & CO. 


YOKOHAMA: 


KELLY & WALSH, LIMITED. 


Yokohama, January rath, 1889. 


ae 
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“THE TOKYO MAIL” 


THE ONLY FOREIGN NEWSPAPER PUBLISHED IN 
THE CAPITAL OF JAPAN. 


6¢-RHE TOKYO MAIL” is a tri-weekly 
Journal published in Tokyo on TueEspay, 
Tuurspay, and Saturpay Mornines, price yen 
6 per Annum. Subscriptions and Advertise- 
ments received at the KOBUNSHA, Dobashi, 
Tokyo ; and at 72, Main Street, Yokohama, 
January rst, 1889. 
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Per Japanese steamer Zokio Maru, for Shang- 
and ports :—Messrs. S. Kibara, G. Y. Thompson, 
C. Wisel, F. Casgriff, John McQuaig, J. Mori- 
mura, and J. Matsuo in cabin; Mrs. Kibara, 
Messrs. Hsiao Ching Fa, and Miles Tears, U.S.N., 
in second class; and 44 passengers in steerage. 

Per German steamer General Werder, for Hong- 
kong vid ports :—Messrs. S. Strauss, F. G. Miller 
Beeck, Max. Sarth, H. A. Ahrens, A. Simon, F. 
Barre, John Anderson, Poo Ching, Low Cho Sun, 
Low Hung Chow, Chow Kain Tung, and Chow 
Chin Fan in cabin; and 3 Europeans, 1 Indian, 
and 37 Chinese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, for Kobe :— 
Messrs. Mansfield, ‘I. W. Hellyer, T. Hayashi, 
N. Mochida, and ‘I’. Yamasaki in cabin; Mr. and 
Mrs. E. Takahashi, Messrs. K. Kondo, T. Naga- 
sato, S. Ozaki, ‘I. Hashizume, N. Omiwa, and H. 
Sakai in second class; and 110 passengers in 
steerage. 


1,525, Eckstrand, 


Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, I 
Mails 


roth January,—Kobe goth January, 
and General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Yechigo Maru, Japanese steamer, 704, Okuma, 
roth January,—Shimonoseki 8th January, Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Sakata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,197, Spiegelthal, 
ith January,—Fushiki 7th January, Gene- 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


re ee 
DEPARTURES. 
Ancona, British steamer, 3,050, W. J. Webber, 


sth January,—Hongkong vid Kobe and 
Nagasaki, Mails and General.—P. & O. S.N. 


Co. 

Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, A. 
F. Christensen, 6th January,—Hakodate, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Toyoshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 596, Kasuga, 
th January,—Oginohama, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, Young, 
7th January,—Kobe, Mails and General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

City of Syduey, American steamer, 3,016, D. E. 
Friele, 8th January,—-San Francisco, Mails 
and General.—P. M. S.S. Co. 

Tokio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,350, Wynn, 8th 
January,—Shanghai and ports, Mails and 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

General Werder, German steamer, 1,820, Von 


Per Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, for Hako- 
date:—Mr. I. Yasui in cabin; and 30 passengers 
in steeerage. 


CARGOES. 
Per British steamer Ancona, for Hongkong vid 
Kobe and Nagasaki :—Silk, for France, 942 bales. 


Per American steamer City of Sydney, for San 
Francisco:— 


Schuckmann, gth January,—Hongkong via TEA. 
ports, Mails and General.—H. Ahrens & sot eine... ania: cai 
Co., Nachf. Shanghai ws. 125 _ _ 125 
Fuyo, Japanese steamer, 875, Selck, oth January,} Yokohama 1,022 137 383. -1,542 
—Nagasaki, General.—Mitsu Bishi Sha. Hongkong... 536 — pie 536 
Kobe Afaru, Japanese steamer, 1,359; Haswell, is —— 
gth january,—Kobe, Mails and General.— Total ssvscsserse OES 137 383 2,203 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. cin New UTHER 
Nagoya Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,262, Carrew, : FRANCISCO. «YORK. «= CITIMS. «—FUTAL, 
gth January,—Yokkaichi, General.—Nippon Shanghai .. 240 = 240 
Yusen Kaisha. ong one: : is = 48 
Gaelic, British steamer, 4,205, Pearne, toth Ja-| eee 
nuary,—Hongkong, Mails and General.—O. Total w.cceeee 971 a 971 
& On SS Co. Per German steamer General Werder, for 


Hongkong vid ports :—Silk for the Continent, 71 


a oe British steamer, 1,556, MacHugh, roth 
bales. 


‘anuary,—Kobe, General.—W. M. Strachan 
& Co. 3 

Nagato Mart, Japanese steamer, 1,166, Frahm, 
roth January,—Hakodote, Mails and Gene- 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Shario Maru, Japanese steamer, 
roth January,—VYokkaichi, 

"pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Taganoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 748, Tamura, 
roth January,—Yokkaichi, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 


—_ 


PASSENGERS. 
ARRIVED. 


Per British steamer Gaelic, from San Francisco: 
—Miss A. H. Bradshaw, Messrs. A. L. Tuska, S. 
D. Hepburn, Y. Muria, J. Sasaki, S. Kawasaki, 
M. Heria, Percival Jowell, T. Shin, J. Nashima, 
M. Omiwa, and S. Kinda in cabin. For Hong- 
kong: Mr. and Mrs. L. D. Wishard, and Mr. D. 
E. Simon in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer 
Kobe :—Rev. De Forest, 
Lawrence, Austin Hess, G. C. C. Newton, M. 
Kujo, R. Fukushima, M. Waku, R. Hotta, Y. 
Takashima, Y. Fuji, J. Hirata, E. Odlum, S. 
Asaka, J. Takio, ‘I. Takio, R. Takio, S. Takio, 
T. Sannohe, and S. Fukui in cabin; and 76 pas- 
sengers in steerage. ; 

Per Japanese steamer Hiroshima Maru, from 
Yokkaichi :—Captain T. Walker in cabin; and 75 
passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Mtigata Marn, from Ha- 
kodate:—Mr. Suboda in cabin; and 7 passengers 
in steerage. . 

Per Japanese steamer Omi Maru, from Kobe: 
—Mr. and Mrs. R. Hara, Messrs. F. S. Morse, 
A. G. Mosle, M. Yanagisawa, M. Honda, G. 
Nomoto, Y. Takashima, and K. Kawamoto in 
cabin ; Messrs. M. Satake and T. ‘Takao in second 
class,’and go passengers in steerage. 

DEPARTED. 


Per British steamer Ancona, for Hongkong via 


REPORTS. 


The Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, Captain 
Haswell, reports :—Left Kobe the 5th January, at 
noon; had strong N.W. breeze with moderate sea 
and clear weather to Oo-shima. Passed Oshima 
at 7 p.m., Omaisaki the 6th, at 4.20 a.m., and Rock 
Island, at 6.35 a.m.; thence to port had strong 
breeze and clear weather with moderate sea. Ar- 
rived at Yokohama the 6th January, at 11.30 a.m. 

The, Japanese steamer Yamashiro Maru, Cap- 
tain Young, reports:—Left Hakodate the 3rd 
January, at 2 p.m.; had moderate southerly winds 
to Oginohama, where arrived at 1.10 p.m, on the 
4th Wane: Left again the 5th January, at 
3.a.m.; had strong gale from W. and heavy beam 
Sea to Susaki; thence to port moderate N.W. 
winds and fine weather. Arrived at Yokohama the 
6th January, at 11.56 a.m. : 

The British steamer Gaelic, Captain Pearne, 
reports :—Left San Francisco the 18th December, 
at 4.10 p.m.; had light variable winds and fine 
weather to the 23rd December; thence to port 
strong south-westerly and westerly gales. Arrived 
at Yokohama the 8th January, al 7.27 p.m. ‘Time, 
20 days g hours 49 minutes. 

The Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, Captain 
P. Frahm, reports:—Left Kobe the 7th January, 
at noon; had light to moderate northerly breeze 
aud smooth water, with exceptionally delightful 
weather. Arrived at Yokohama the 8th January, 


at 3.55 p.m. 

The Japanese steamer Hiroshima Maru, Captain 
C. Nye, reports :—Left Yokkaichi the gth January, 
at 4.05 p.m.; had moderate breeze from N.W., 
with fine, clear weather and smooth sea to Rock 
Island; thence to port fresh north-easterly winds, 
with clear weather and smooth sea. Arvived at 
Yokohama the 1oth January, at 9.25 a.m. 

The Japanese steamer Niigata Maru reports :— 
Left Hakodate the 7th January, at 2.2 p.m.; had 
fresh north-westerly winds and snow showers to 


758, Matsuma, 
General.—Nip- 


Nagato Maru, from 
Messrs. A. Solmets, W. 


Kobe and Nagasaki:—Mr. and Mrs. Kerr, Mrs. : 3 
Durling, Mrs. Carson, Miss ‘Tunnius, Miss. Dun-| Kurosaki; thence moderate winds and clear 


can, Miss Lewis, Messrs. A. de Kolemine, G. weather. Arrived at Oginohama the 8th, at 0.30 


: i _—E i im, and left the oth, at 7.30 a.m.; had light vari- 
out Gea Aled eee nts Een 7 cote winds and clear weather. Arrrived at Yoko- 
Per Japanese steamer Yamashiro Maru, for} hama the roth January, at 9 a.m. 
Kobe:—-Messrs. V. Lavacry, F. Obana, M.| ‘The Japanese steamer Ome Maru, Captain 
Kuroda, S. Araki, R. Ogawa, and KX. Sunaga in| Eckstrand, reports :—Left Kobe the oth January, 
cabin; and 40 passengers in steerage. at noon; had light W. and N.W. winds and fine 
Per American steamer City of Sydney, for San} clear weather to Rock Island; thence to port fresh 
Francisco:—Messrs. H. Babbit, H. Tanaka, J.| N. and N.E. winds and fine weather. Arrived at 
G. McKenzie, and A. Condemann in cabin, Yokohama the roth January, at 4.30 p.m. 
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LAVEST COMMERCIAL. 
—~_—_»—_—_—_———- 


IMPORTS. : 

New Year Holidays being over, dealers have 
fairly resumed business and in certain directions 
transactions have been quite up to the average, 
but in others there has been an absence of de- 
mand. Yarns, both English and Bombay, have 
again improved in value with a good demand for 
nearly all counts; 9 Ibs. Shirtings are neglected, 
but there has been business in 8} Ibs. and in T.- 
Cloths. Considerable sales of Velvets are again 
reported at slightly better prices, but other Fancy 
Cotton shave beenrathersparinglydealtin. Italian 
Cloth and Mousseline de Laine have had some 
attention, and a few sales of Blankets are reported, 
but Cloth does not show much animation. 

Yarwn.—Sales for the week amount to about 
1,000 bales English and 500 bales Bombay. 

Cotron Pisce Goops.—Sales comprise 2,000 
pieces 8} Shirtings, 2,000 pieces T.-Cloth, 1,800 
pieces Indigo Shirtings, 1,600 pieces Turkey Reds, 
1,500 pieces Velvet and 80 pieces Silk Satins, 

W ooLLENS.—2,500 pieces Italian Cloth, 3,000 
pieces Mousseline de Laine, and 3,000 pairs 
Blankets are the sales reported. 

COTTON YARNS. 


PRK PICULS 


Nos. 16/24, Ordinary .......eceeeeeeeser $30.25 to 31.25 
Nos. 16/24, Medium ..... - 31.50 to 32.50 
Nos. 16/24, Good to Best... 32.75 to 33.50 
Nos. 16/24, Reverse ..... + 33.50 to 34.50 
Nos. 28/32, Ordinary.. . 33-00 to 33.75 
Nos. 28/32, Medium ..... 34.00 to 35.00 
Nos. 2832, Good to Best .... 35.25 to 35-75 
Nos. 38/42, Medium to Best 38.50 to 40.25 
No. 328, Iwo-fold .........+4 36.50 to 38.25 
No. 42s, I'wo-fold .... 38.50 to 41.50 
No. 20s, Bombay ....... 28.00 to 29.50 
No. 16s, Bombay ....ecesceeeseeeeseeesseee 27.00 to 28.50 
Nos. t0/14, Bombay ... 23.50 to 25.50 


METALS. 

Very little doing in this maket, although the 
outlook seems healthy, and importers hope for 
considerable business ere long. Prices are nomi- 
nally unchanged, but should work up a bit when 
trade commences in earnest. 


VRE PICULS 
Flat Bars, 4 inch ...cceeseeces terse $2.85 lO 2.90 
Flat Bars, finch... cessseseseeesesrers 2.90 £0 3.05 
Round and square up to Zinch . 2.90 to 3.00 
Nailrod, assorted... ....sscceseeeseeees 2.90 to 3.00 
Nailrod, small size .... 3.10 to 3.20 
Wire Nails, assorted . 4-50 to 5.20 
Tin Plates, per box . 5.30 to 5.50 
Pig Tron, NO. 3 vcsssccssceeeeesressessreeeee Veg 5 tO 1.50 
KEROSENE, 
Condition of things unchanged. Buyers are 


well stocked at present, and will not operate further 
just now. Prices are not over strong, but the 


stock is not heavy, and holders can afford to wait. 
Deliveries good. 


QUOTATIONS. 


Chester 
Comet 

Devoe.. 
Russian ..... 


sessreee $2017$ to 2.20 

vere 2.35 tO. 2,178 
2.12$ to 2.15 
2.10 to 2,124 


SUGAR. 
An improvement has occurred in the condition 
of Sugar during the interval, 5,175 piculs of White 
Refined having changed hands at the following 
prices :—296 piculs at $7.25 per picul, 550 piculs 
at $7 per picul, 2,050 piculs at $6.75 per picul, 
1,046 piculs at $6.27} per picul, 555 piculs at $5.62} 


per picul, and 682 piculs at $5.10 per picul.. One 

lot of Pentama (650 piculs) fetched $3.60 per picul. 

Market unchanged at the close. 

rRH PICUL, 

White Refined .......ccccccsesesssceeeneeeeens $5.10 107.15 
Manila ......... . 3.80 to 4.00 
Taiwanfoo . 3.50 to 3.60 
Pentama.... 3.50 to 3.60 
Namiida.. 3.20 to 3.50 
Cake  .......ceeeee eta 3.60 
Brown Takao ....cessssssseeeseeeees 3-70 to 3.80 


EXPORTS. 
RAW SILK. 

Our last issue was of the 4th instant, since which 
date Settlements by foreign hongs amount to 920 
piculs, divided thus:—Hanks 35 piculs, Filatures 
440 piculs, Re-reels 290 piculs, Kakeda 140 piculs, 
Oshu 15 piculs. Direct shipments have been 36 
bales, making total business for export 950 piculs. 

After the New Year holidays were finished the 
trade began to move again slowly at recent quota- 
tions. Buyers, however, are not at all keen, and 
the operations are confined to few hands. Some 
holders are very strong, and apathetic as to offer- 
ing their silk at all; others are willing to keep 
moving, and in some cases might even accept a 
slight reduction. ‘The amount of Stock is practi- 
cally unchanged from last week, the arrivals from 
the interior being just about equal to the sales 
made here. As to the quantity of silk remaining 
in the country, and as to the stock of Cocoons yet 
unrecled, opinions differ greatly. Some dealers 
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estimate the further supplies at several thousand 

piculs, while others maintain that very little indeed 

remains to come forward before new. crop. It is 

probably a question of price, a brisk market here 

at good values will doubtless bring out a fair 

p peony of supplies; quite enough to fill any 
lemand which is likely to arise. 

We leave quotations unchanged. The telegrams 
from abroad indicate that all is quiet, although 
steady. It remains to be seen if the recent large 
shipments from this will not cause prices abroad 
to weaken when they arrive at their destination. 

There have been three shipping opportunities 
since we last wrote, English, American, and Ger- 
man mails all taking silk. “The Ancona (6th) had 
941 bales for Europe, the City of Sydney (gth) 
carried 496 bales for the United States, and the 
General Werder (10th) took 71 bales for Italy. 
‘These departures bring the present export figures 
up to 30,401 piculs, against 22,667 last year and 
17,008 at same date in 1887. 

Hanks.—Small business, consisting of one parcel 
Foshu at $505. Holders profess themselves firm, 
but would probably reduce a little for some im- 
portant lots. 

Filatures.—Purchases chiefly of American sorts, 
some noted Shinshu marks having been done in 
large lines. Among these we hid Kaimeisha 
$655, Shunmeisha $645, with others of second 
quality at $635. Koshu Filatures of good repute 
have also been done at $635 for the same destina- 
tion, Small parcels of Yamamai have been taken 
at $625, and for Europe a few lots of good quality 
have brought as much as $680 per picul. 

Re-reels.—Not a large trade in these, but several 
lots at and below $600 have found buyers, not- 
ably Foshu Kanva $600, Utsunomiya $580, Iwate 
$575, with various marks of lower grade at $540. 

Kakeda.—Some revival herein, medium qualities 
having the preference, although one buyer is re- 
ported to have paid $612 for 100 boxes of higher 
grade. The general buying has been at prices 
about $550, with something a little better at $580. 

Oshu.—Small doings in Hamatsuki at $550 and 


$520. 


QUOTATIONS, 
Papkes—No. 19 oo. eee cce eee ene nee cee _- 
Hanks—No. 2 (Shinshts)............ cece - 
Hanks—No. 2 (Joshu) oo... eee $540 to 550 
Uanks—No. 4 (Shinshu) wo... ee 535 C0 545 
Uanks—No. 2§ (Joshu) ....... 520 to 530 
Hanks—No. 24 to 3 ....... 510 to515 
Hanks—No. 3....... 500 to 505 


Hanke—No. 34 .... 


490 to 495 
Filatures—Extra .... 


; 680 to 700 


Fllatures—No. 1, 10/13 deniers ....... 660 to 670 
Pilatures—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers.. 650 to 660 
Filatures—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 deniers 630 to 640 
Filatures—No. 2, 10/15 deniers . 640 to 650 
Filatures—No. 2, 14/18 deniers . 610 to 620 
Filatures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers . 590 to 600 


Re-reels—(Shinshu & Oshu) Best 
Re-reels—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers 
Re-reels—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 deniers . 
Re-reels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers ....... 
Re-reels—No. 3, 14/20 deniers . 


620 to 630 
600 to 610 
580 to 590 
570 to 575 
550 to 560 


Kakedas—Extra .. 

Kakedas—No. 1 oo..eccec cece cee te ceesen eet eee ee 620 to 630 
Kakedas—No. 14 .. 6v0 to 610 
Kakedas—No. 2 .. 570 to 580 
Kakedas—No. 24.00... 0.0... cc cece eccrine 550 to 56u 
Kakedas—No. 3.0.0.0... ccc cescce ces cecec eee nee eens 540 to 545 


530 to 535 
§20 to 525 
540 to 550 
540 to 550 
510 to 520 


Hamatsuki—No. 3, 4 oe 
Sodai—No. 24 .........6 


Export Raw Silk Tables to 11th Jan., 1889 :-— 


Swanon 1888-89, 1887-88. 1886-87. 

Races. Bares, Barus. 

Europe ooo... eeseeeeeses 16,632 9,961 8,212 
Aamerica oo... ceeeee eee 139598 12,188 8,762 
Yotal {Pet 30,230 22,149 16,074 

eee Piculs 30,401 22,667 17,008 
SettlementsandDirect 2 "'C"'*- pee etn 
Selita lay) 31,200 23,500 18,150 
Stock, 11th January ... 8,800 14,400 12,600 
Available supplies todate 40,000 37,900 30,750 


WASTE SILK. 


Trade in this branch has been fairly active and 
prices are well maintained. Settlements for the 
week are 1,038 piculs, divided as follows :—Cocoons 
61 piculs, Noshs 451 piculs, Kibiso 495 piculs, Ma- 
wata 31 piculs. 

Stocks are now mixed and poorly assorted—four- 
fifths of the quantity left on the Market being 
Kibiso. Buyers complain that they cannot find 
the requisite quality (o fill the orders which they 
have in hand. Of course dealers feel happy, as 
they have been able to command a sensible ad- 
vance upon the few parcels of good Nosht which 
they held. 

The Ancona took 171 bales Neri, Waste-Cocoons, 
and Kibiso for Marseilles while the General Werder 
had 31 bales Waste Cocoons for Milan. Thesd 
departures bring the shipments to date up to 


19,791 piculs, against 14,259 piculs last year and 
15,950 piculs on the 11th January, 1887. 

Cocoons.—One parcel of Pierced entered at $96}, 
Najtko being done at $52}. ‘There is, however, but 
a small trade, the season being practically over. 

Nosht.—Good quality is in demand but cannot 
be found—assortments now running very low. 
Filatures have touched $140, Oshu $1344, Hosuri 
$1223. Only one small parcel of Foshu done, and 
that at $go. 

Kibiso.—Some fairly large lines have been put 
through, including Frlatures at $115 and $130, 
Zagurt $70, Shinshu $60, Mino $55, Sandan $43, 
Foshu $42. 

Mawata.—One parcel good quality booked at 


$185. 
QUOTATIONS. 
Pierced Cocoons—Good to Best .........00+8 - 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Best..........00ses00 .-.$135 to 140 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Good .........s:scessersenees TES C0 120 


Noshi-ito—Filature, Medium ............::s0+ 105 to 110 
Noshi-ito—Oshiu, Good to Best ............... 125 to 135 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Best ........06. csessseeeere 105 tO 130 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Good ........:.::seeeeee 95 tO 100 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Medium.........00...06. 85 to 0g 
Noshi-ito—Bushu, Good to Best ............... 125 (0335 
Noshi-ito—Joshu, Best .......cccesesssesereaeees QS tO 100 
Noshi-ito—Joshu, Good ........ccsccteseeeee 85 C0 90 
Noshi-ito—joshu, Ordinary ................. 80to 824 
Kibiso—Filature, Best selected .................. 120 to 130 
Kibiso—Filature, Seconds .............c:ecse 105 to 015 
Kibiso—Oshu, Good to Best ............Nom. go to 100 


Kibiso—Shinshu, Best...........cc0sssseeeeeereee 85 t0 QO 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Seconds ...... sesesesssensees JOCO 75 
ieee Good to Fair......c.c eee 55 £0 50 
Kibiso—Joshu, Middling to Common......... 45 to 40 
Kibiso—Uachoji, Good ........-.cceeesseeteeere 45 tO 40 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Medium to I.ow we 35 to 30 
Kibiso—Neri, Good to Comnion ... 22to 12 


Mawata—Good to Best .......... a 160 to 185 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


NIPPON SHOKUBUTSUMEII ; 


or, Nomenclature of Japanese Plants, 
in Latin, Japanese, and Chinese, By J. 
Matsumura, Assistant Professor of 
Botany in the University of Tokio. 
Supervised by R. Yatabe, Professor 
of Botany in the University of Tokio. 
One Volume ....,.......00+00064ePrice $1.60, 


CATALOGUE OF PLANTS IN THE HERBA- 
RIUM of the College of Science, Im- 
perial University, Tokio, Japan. Part 
I. Japanese Plants. Part II. Chinese 
Plants. Part III. Corean Plants. One 
Volume .ie.csessseseseecesesasseeePrice $1.60. 


ENGLISH, GERMAN, AND JAPANESE, EASY 
CONVERSATIONS IN. 


1st Series. By F. Warrincron East- 
LAKE. 2nd, carefully revised edi- 
TION ci sececeecs esc ceseseensersssecesELICe $0.50. 


THE MEIJ! KWAIWA-HEN ; 
A Treasury of Conversational Phrases 
in English and Japanese ; or, Dialogues 
on Ordinary and Familiar Topics. By 
M. Y. Muramatsu. Fourth Edition. 
3 PArtSssiteversctsiensasaescsecede ves oee es 80.36, 


Export Table Waste Silk’ era fans 1889 :— WAMPAKU MONOGATARI H 


Season 1888-89, 1887-88. 1886-87, 

Picurs. Picuus. Picuts, 

Waste Silk.........sccceeee. 179570 12,163 12,574 
Pierced Cocoons ......... 2,221 2,096 3,376 

19,79 94,259 15,950 

> 1 Di PICULS, PICULS, PICULSs, 

SeitlementsandDicest 4,900 20,290 8,350 
Stock, 11th January ... 5,400 5,900 11,000 
Availablesuppliestodate 30,300 26,150 29,350 


Exchange has been fairly steady, closing a frac- 
tion lower than last week:—Lonpon, 4 m/s., 
Credits, 3/18; Documents, 3/13; 6 m/s. Credits, 
3/1¥; Documents 3/2; New York, 30 d/s. U.S.G., 


$76; 4 m/s. $77; Paris, 4 m/s., fcs. 3.97; 6 m/s. 
{cs. 3.99. 
Estimated Silk Stock, 11th January, 1889 :— 
Raw. PICULS, Waste. Picuts, 
Hanks ......cscseeeseees 15770 | COCOONS .....- eee 250 
Filatures 4,308 | Noshi-ito 880 
Re-reels .........+..+0. 1,602 | Kibiso ... 4,023 
Kakeda ... 800 | Mawata g2 
Oshu .......-.ee00000 286] Sundries ......... 155 
Taysaam Kinds...... 34 
Total piculs ...... 8,800! Total piculs ...... 5,400 
TEA, 


Business has only amounted to 80 piculs for the 
week, making settlements for the season 1888-9 to 
date 176,000 piculs as compared with 194,870 
piculs in 1888 at the same date. Tea shipments 
from Kobe per Yorkshire which sailed December 
18th :—71,842 Ibs. for New York and 23,278 Ibs. 
for Canada, footing 95,120 Ibs.; per Parthia which 
sailed from here on the 28th ultimo:—from 
Kobe 12,584 Ibs. for New York, 4,105 Ibs. for 
Chicago, 119,720 Ibs. for Canada, aggregating 
136,409 Ibs. The Arabic which sailed from here 
on the 2gth ultimo, also took from Kobe 6,559 Ibs. 
for New York, 59,264 Ibs. for Chicago and 3,600 
Ibs. for San Francisco, amounting to 69,423 Ibs. 


PER PICUL, 
Common ....ccssssesceeeescesesesonseeseseeecsseesses $10 CO TL 
Good Common .. see 12 0 34 
Medium .........+ 1 1to 16 
Good Medium .. 17 to 19 
Fine .....c...ceecee seven 20 to 22 
Finest ....scsccecees Fi 
Choice cant : } Nominal 
Choicest .......s0scessseeseeees é 


EXCHANGE. 

Exchange has been steady during the interval, 

but closes a fraction lower than the rates current 
a week ago. 

Sterling —Bank Bills on demand........+000. 


Sterling—Bank 4 months’ sight ....... 
Sterling—Private 4 months’ sight ............ 


Sterling—Private 6 months’ sight ............ 3/18 
On Paris—Bank sight ...........-seeeeeeeeeees 3.90 
On Paris—Private 6 months’ sight............4.00 
On Hongkong—Bank sight ..............+0+ $ °/, dis. 
On Hongkcng—Private 10 days’ sight ...... 14°, dis. 
On Shanghai—Bank sight ...,.........:.s0008 mt 
On Shanghai—Private to days’ sjght ...... 72 
On New York—Bank Bills on demand...... 75 
n New York—Private 30 days’ sight ...... 76 
Bn San Francisco—Bank Bills on demand. 75 
On San FranciscoPrivate 30days sight... 76 


wee we ee eee ee 


WILHELM BuscH arawasu SHIBUTANI 
Suinjix6. Romaji Kai. 2 Parts......$0.24. 


JAPANISCHE MARCHEN IN DEUTSCHER 
TRACHT 


Zum Ersten male aus dem Japanischen 
ins Deutsche Ubersetzt, von F. Wap- 
RINGTON EASTLAKE 4... secsceees sees ses $0.20. 


TOKIO: 


Z. P. MARUYA & CO. 


YOKOHAMA: 


KELLY & WALSH, LIMITED. 


Yokohama, January 12th, 1889. 
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“THE TOKYO MATL.” 


THE ONLY FOREIGN NEWSPAPER PUBLISHED IN 
THE CAPITAL OF JAPAN. 


6¢-ROHE TOKYO MAIL” is a tri-weekly 
Journal published in Tokyo on TueEspayY, 
Tuurspay, and Saturpay Mornines, price yen 
6 per Annum. Subscriptions and Advertise- 
ments received at the KOBUNSHA, Dobashi, 
Tokyo ; and at 72, Main Street, Yokohama. 
January rst, 1889. 
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BEKJENDTGJOERELSE. 
KONGELIGT DANSK GENERAL-KONSULAT. 


Yoxouama, den 8 Januar, 1889. 
ERVED underrettes alle danske Under- 
saatter om, at jeg med Hs Excellence 
den kongelige danske Udenrigsministers Be- 
myndigelse har ansat Hr JOHN HILL 
JEWETT som midlertidig kongelig dansk 
General-Konsul for Yokohama og Tokio under 

min Fraverelse fra ovenneevnte Embede. 
E. de BAVIER, 
Kongelig Dansk General-Konsul. 


NOTIFICATION. 
CONSULATE-GENERAL FOR DENMARK. 


Yoxouama, 8th January, 1889. 

U NDER authority from H.E. rHz MINIsTER 

ror Forricn Arrairs or H.M. tue Kine 

or Denmark, I have appointed Mr. JOHN 

HILL JEWETT as Acting Consul-General 

for Denmark at this Port and Tokio during my 
temporary absence from Japan. 

E. de BAVIER, 
Corisul-General for Denmark. 


NOTICE. 


URING my absence from Japan, Mr. JOHN 
H. JEWETT holds my Power of Attorney. 


E. de BAVIER. 
Yokohama, January 8th, 1889. Iw. 
Sr sis ATE ROR ee 


Al arasows 
ENGLISH PERFUMERY 1 


fe) =ronowned for nearly a century, surpasses all 
others for » las ae and satee fragrance. 


PARI 8. et s ri erst TTA, 
for pre- -eminent excellence oti qu calty, 
GOLD MEDAL BOUQUET 
ESS, BOUQUET | WOOD VIOLET 
CHYPRE 


TREVOL 
q and other well ‘ey Onn Perfumes are snequalled h 
for their delightful and lasting odow 
aruiusens EAU re TOILETTE DE LowoRis, 
Un-urpassed for refreshing and softening the § 
f skin, aod an exceedingly cholee Perfume forthe {@ 
se 6©Handkerchief. An entirely new article pre- 
pared exclusively by the inventors. 
ar" Dealers and of the Manufacturers — 
Y & E. ATKINSON, 
24, éia Bond Street, London, 
olden 


‘Trade Mark—A “‘ bai Rose" "on a “ 


NOW READY, 


Wirt Cotourep Pran, 

FULL REPORT on the ERUPTION 

of BANDAI-SAN, being a reprint from 

the “ Jaran Maix” of copious translations from 

Tokyo Journals, a Description by ‘‘ Our Re- 

porter,” and an ‘‘ Editorial,” written after a visit 
to the locality. 


PRICE FIFTY CENTS. 


To be obtained at the Fapan Mail Office, or 
of Ketry & Wats, Limited. 


Yokohama, January rst, 1889. 
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YARROW’S 
SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 


Screw STREAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN HOUR. 

PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER. 
Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 
MACHINERY CONSTRUCTED FOR BOATS BUILT ABROAD. 

YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 
Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition. 
June 2, 1888. 52ins. 


And soe that each Jar bears Baron Licbig’s Signature 
in Blue Ink across the Label. 


r FINEST ND SHERPEST 
MEAT-FLAVOURING 
STOGK FOR SOUPS, 
MADE DISHES AND SAUCES. 
Invaluable for India as ry 
an Efficient Tonic in all 


cases of Weakness. 
To be had of all Storekeepers and Dealers throughout India. Keeps good in the hottest 
Cookery Books Post oe on Application to the Climates, and for any 


length of time. 


mpany. 
LIEBIG’S EXTRACT “OF MEAT Co., Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England, 


Sold wholesale by COCKING & Co., Yokohama, 
June g, 1888. 52ins. 


The Physician’s Cure 
for Gout, Rheumatic 
—~_ Gout and Gravel: the 
> safest and most gentle 
WIG Medicine for Infants, 
Children, Delicate Fe- 
males, and the Sick- 
ness of Pregnancy. 


The Universal mamedy tor Acidity of the Stomach, 
Headache, Heartburn, Indigestion, Sour Er actations, 
Bilious Affections. 


mp PLES le Sates : “tea 
Sold by all Drugg sists aia PUareeaaperis 


N.B. ASK FOR DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 
February 11, 1888. 52ins. 


a\ Sh \S NOW READY. 
STEEL. & FILES|B Sa 


STEEL CASTINGS, &¢., &. 


Apply to the Sole Manufacturers YOROHAMA, 
; HIOGO anv OSAKA, 
SAML. OSBORN & Co., NAGASAKI, 
CLYDE STEEL AND IRON WORKS, HAKODATE, 
SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND. cai 


SUMMARY OF THE FOREIGN TRADE 
OF JAPAN FOR THE YEAR 1887. 


PRICE, ONE DOLLAR. 


C7 
fi 


SS NS 


Orders for this valuable compilation will now 
be received at the Office of the Japan Marl, 
72, Main Street, Yokohama. 


Yokohama, January 1st, 1889. 
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Printed and Published for the Proprietor at 42, Main Street, 
Settlement, by James Ettacotr Beate, of No. 33, Blutt : 
Yokohama—SaTurDay, JANUARY 12, 1889, , 
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A REVIEW OF JAPANESE COMMERCE, POLITICS, Ll 


TERATURE, AND ART. 


YOKOHAMA, JANUARY torTu, 1889. 


Wik ew (VoL. XI. 


REGISTERED AT THR G.P.O. 
No. =. | AS A NEWSPAPER, 
CONTENTS. 
SUMMARY OF NEWS .o...c.ccsesscccceccessenecceucerenecasseeceteccnaseneeeesen 45 
NOTES ooccoevceccegcdess cubis saetsnnde xd oesdeeecauer sien de caeeeineriavencdedevoens 46 


Leaptno ARTICLES :— 
A New Departure in Treaty Revi 
The Policy of Passports . * 
Kochi Harbour 
The “ Spectator” on Japan’s Moral Condition an 
tions 
The Graphophone in Japan.........ccsecssesseeeeenee 
Tue Competence oF Mizitary anp Navat Orricers 
Corres PONDENCE :— 
** Official Recognition,” etc. 
Concert at rug Pusuic Hate .. 


Locat GoveRnMeNr UNDER THE TOKUGAWA R&GENCY . 
PACIVIC RUSSIA .......c50 ccsesseseesseeeeeaeeesentaaeeetaaeenees 
Vvapivostox 
In H.B.M. Court ror JAPAN .. 
Tue Banpal-san Ervrtion . 
Larest“Taceorans ........ 
Swiprina INTSULIGENCE.. 
ComMerciat INTELLIGENCE 


The Japan Weekly Mail, 


“ FAIS CE QUE DOIS: ADVIENNE QUE POURRA !”? 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


No notice will be taken of anonymous correspondence. 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the ‘ JAPAN 
WEEK Ly MAIL,” must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer, not for publication, but as a 
guarantee of good faith. It is particularly requested that 
all letters on business be addressed to the MANAGER, 
and Cheques be made payable to same; and that literary 
contributions be addressed to the ED1ToR. 


YoxouaMA: SATURDAY, JAN. IQTH, 1889. 
eee 
DEATH. 


At 1.40 a.m., on the 16th instant, at No. 47, Yokohama, 
Max, the beloved Son of Charles Ziegler, aged 12 days. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Tue Minato Theatre at Yokohama is now open 
with the drama of the Chiushingura. 


Paince Kujo Micuizang, who has been ordered 
to complete his studies in England, will leave 
Yokohama on the 2oth inst. 


Baron Takasaki, Governor of Tokyo, who has 
been confined to his residence for some time by 
illness, has improved considerably. 


Ar the half-yearly general meeting of share- 
holders of the Tokyo Discount Bank held re- 
cently, a dividend of 8 per cent. was declared 


for the year. 

Ir is stated that Mr. Hayashi, headman of 
Kyobashi, will shortly be appointed senator, in 
recognition of services rendered during the Re- 
storalion. 

Tue ceremony of opening a Kindergarten 
established lately in the Negishi Elementary 
School at- Kanasuki, Tokyo, took place on the 
8th instant. 

Reswwents of Sanuki propose to construct a 
railway between the Marugame Station and 
Tokushima (55 miles) at a cost of yen 
285,000. 

Count Inouye, accompanied by Messrs. Hiro- 
oka, his private secretary, and Furusawa, a 
Secretary of the Agricultural and Commercial 


Department, will return to the capital on the 
12th instant from Isobé, where he has been 
staying since the end of last month. 


Ir has been decided by the Railway Bureau 
that the section between Kozu and Shizuoka on 
the Tokaido Railway will be opened for traffic 
on the rst proximo. 


Durine last month. visitors to the Botanical 
Garden of the Imperial University at Koishi- 
kawa numbered 237, of whom 13 were foreigners 
and 5 special and 219 ordinary visitors. 


Miss Ixuta Minoru, second daughter of Mr. 
Ikuta Saneo, of Tokyo, has applied to the 
Tokyo City Government Office for permission 
to complete her studies in France. 


Tue Osaka Shipping Company has ordered 
nine steamers from the Osaka Ironworks, the 
Kawasaki Shipbuilding Yard at Hyogo and the 
Mitsu Bishi Shipbuilding Yard at Nagasaki. 


Tue receipts from Post and Telegraph Offices 
during last month were yen 397,894, showing 
an increase of yen 122,135, aS compared with 
yen 275,759 received during the previous month. 


Messrs. SHisH1po Masaru and Kaneda Kiyo- 
kaze, formerly of the Finance Department, have 
been appointed Secretary of the Department, 
and Assistant Director of the Cashiers’ Bureau, 
respectively, 

A MEETING of the Tokyo Educational Society 
will be held on the morning of the 27th instant 
in the assembly hall of the Tokyo Merchants’ 
and Manufacturers’ Association at Kobikicho, 
Kyobashi. ; 


Two locomotives were sent by the Shimbashi 
Railway Works on the 11th instant to the Mito 
Railway Company to run on the line between 
Oyama and Mito, which opened for traffic on 
the 16th instant. 


Durine last month the number of gold and 
silver coins struck at the Osaka Mint was as 
follows:—5 yen gold, 18,802 pieces; 20 sen 
silver, 267,000 pieces; and 10 sen silver, 
4,322,483 pieces. 


Ar the half-yearly general meeting of share- 
holders of the Yokohama 74th National Bank, 
held on the rrth instant, a dividend for the 
latter half of last year was declared at the rate 
of 11 per cent. per annum. 


Tue presentation of diplomas to the students 
of the Meiji Law School will take place about 
the beginning of next month, the examinations 
of students for graduation being expected to be 
completed before the end of this month. 


Tue ceremony of opening the Tokyo Fine Art 
School will take place about the 2oth instant in 
buildings in the enclosure of the Tokyo Educa- 
tional Museum in Ueno Park, whither the insti- 
tution removed about the end of last month. 


At the half-yearly general meeting of share- 
holders of the Kyoto 49th National Bank, held 


on the 10th instant, a dividend was declared at 
the rate of yes 4.50 per share of yen 100 each 
for the second half of 1888, or of 9 per cent. 
per annum, 


Mr. Usut, Assistant Director of the Imperial 
Printing Bureau, has been transferred to the office 
of accountant in the Finance Department, and 
Mr. Shinozaki, Assistant Director of the Cashier’s 
Bureau, has been appointed to succeed him. 


Mr. Sasaxr Toxayosut, eldest son of Count 
Sasaki, who has been for some time in London 
acting as a diplomatic probationer at the Japa- 
nese Legation there, arrived at Yokohama on 
the 8th inst. from San Francisco in the Gaelic. 


Tue half-yearly general meeting of shareholders 
of the Yokohama Second National Bank will be 
held on the 18th inst., and the Tokyo Woollen 
Spinning Company will hold its half-yearly 
meeting on the 26th inst. at the Bankers’ Club, 
at Sakamotocho, Nihonbashi. 


ARRANGEMENTS are being made by residents of 
Kyoto to establish a private bank, to be called 
the Kyoto Private Bank, with a capital of yen 
100,000, which will be raised locally in shares. 
A meeting of promoters will be held shortly to 
select a site for the bank and fix the date of 
opening. 


Tue first meeting of the Privy Council, after the 
removal of the Court to the new Palace, was 
held on the morning of the r4th instant in 
the buildings in the enclosure of the Palace. 
Count Ito, President, and all the Privy Council- 
lors proceeded to the Council room at 10 
o’clock, returning at 3 p.m. 


Tux ceremony of opening the Marine Products 
School, established lately in the buildings of the 
Kosei-kan at Kobikicho, Kyobashi, will take 
place on the 20th instant. H.I.H. Prince Ko- 
matsu, President of the Japan Marine Products 
Society, and the director, teachers, and officers 
of the institution will be present. 


On the 13th instant, the first day of the new 
year according to the Russian calendar, Marquis 
Maeda, Marquis Daté, Mr. Sameshima, who re- 
presented Count Okuma, Mr. Hanabusa, and a 
number of naval and military officers who hold 
Kussian decorations, proceeded to the Russian 
Legation at Toranomon and paid complimentary 
visits to the Russian Minister. 


Tueir ImpertaL HiGunesses Prince and 
Princess ArisuGAWA TakgHITO will leave 
Yokohama on the 27th instant for Europe 
by the French mail. Prince Ichijo Saneteru, 
who has been ordered to complete his studies 
in France, and Marquis and Marchioness 
Maeda Toshitsugu, will also sail in the vessel 
which carries their Highnesses. 


Tue trade between New York and Japan during 
September last was as follows :—The value of 
articles imported into New York was $527,708, 
of which $113,769 represented dutiable goods 
and $458,939 duty free goods, while articles ex- 
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ported from New York amounted to $183,569 
in value. The following were the values of 
imports and exports over $1,000 during the 
month :—Imports": $337,957 tea, $118,132 raw 
silk, $58,193 silk goods, and $13.397 porcelain 
ware ; exports : $104,750 oil $36,697 machinery, 
and $10,747 watches and clocks. 


Tue construction of buildings in the enclosure 
of the new Palace, which was begun in July, 
1886, was completed in October last. The 
whole buildings cover about 12,704 fsudo, of 
which 1,947 ¢subo are for the Imperial House- 
hold, and 306 fszbo for the office of the Imperial 
Body- guards, the remainder being for the various 
buildings of the Palace. The cost of these 
buildings was a little less than four million yen. 


Durine October last the trade between San 
Francisco and Japan was as follows:—Articles 
imported into and exported from San Francisco 
amounted to $1,413,131 and $97,498 respec- 
tively in value. In the former figures articles 
to the value of $151,732 sent to the Eastern 
States are included. The values of imports 
and exports over $1,000 during the month were 
as follows:—Imports: $1,133,494 raw silk, 
$81,671 tea, $22,440 silk goods, $6,451 coal, 
and $6,801 porcelain wares; exports: $43,671 
iron, $17,365 leather, $8,021 flour, $6,357 pro- 
visions, and 3,218 sugar and candies. 


Tue half-yearly general meeting of shareholders 
of the Tokyo Tramway Company was held on 
the afternoon of the r4th instant at Shiodome- 
cho, Shiba, Tokyo. The receipts during the 
latter half of last year were yen 88,727.259, to 
which yen 209.313 brought over from the last 
account were added, making a total of yen 
88,936.572. After deducting sums set apart 
for the payment of business tax, various ex- 
penses, and remuneration to officers, yen 4,300 
were set apart for reserve fund, and yer 102.489 
were carried forward to the next account, yer 
34,900 being provided for dividend, to be de- 
clared at the rate of 20 per cent. for the year. 
The number of passengers carried by the com- 
pany during the latter half of 1888 was 3,800,588. 


Tue half-yearly general meeting of shareholders 
of the Tokyo Rice Exchange was held on the 
evening of the roth instant, at Kakigaracho, 
Nihonbashi. Mr.. Nakamura, President, took 
the chair, and the report and accounts for 
the latter half of last year were read. The re- 
ceipts during the period were yen 27,900.944, 
to which a sum of yez 1,191.905, brought over 
from the last account, was added, making a 
total of yex 29,092.849. Of this amount yen 
15,737-855 were set apart for payment of the tax 
on the exchange, yen 5,476.453 for salaries to 
officers and miscellaneous expenses, yen 1,215 
for interest on money received on security of 
brokers, yen 550 for reserve fund, yen 252.69 
for redemption of debt on the property of the 
exchange, and yen 5,000 for dividend for the 
latter half of 1888 to be declared at the of yen 5 
per share, or of 10 per cent. for the year, yen 
870,851 being carried forward to thenextaccount. 


Ture has been a moderate business in most 
Imports, and English Yarns have been steady 
at previous prices, while there has been more 
enquiry for Bombays, for which dealers have 
had to pay an advance. Indigo Shirtings and 
Turkey Reds have been most in demand 
amongst Cottons, whilst Grey Goods have been 
scarcely looked at, and sales of Fancy Cottons 


small. The Woollen trade has not been great, 
though fair quantities of Italian Cloth have 
been taken and a few parcels of Flannels 
moved off. The principal business in Metals 
has been in Manufactured Iron and Wire Nails, 
and for these slightly better prices have been 
obtained. There is no change to report in the 
Kerosene trade. Two cargoes have come in, 
but a large portion of these was sold “floating.” 
Deliveries are brisk, and quotations remain un- 
changed. A good many small parcels of Sugar 
changed hands, but the tolal business was not 
large. Prices are steady, and there are more 
than half a million piculs in stock. The princi- 
pal Export has been dealt in to a fair extent, 
and, arrivals having considerably fallen off, the 
stock here is much reduced, but the greater por- 
tion of the 8,000 piculs on hand is Silk of high 
quality, which will doubtless receive more atten- 
tion before the new crop comes to be talked 
about, and ultimately fetch more money than it 
was offered for some months ago. The sales 
of Waste Silk have not been large, which is 
partly due to poor assortment, a heavy run upon 
prime parcels having been the principal feature 
of the trade for some time past. There has 
been a slight move in Tea, a few hundred piculs 
of Common grade leaf being the sole purchases 
of the week. Exchange weakened somewhat, 
but rallied again to about previous rates. 


NOTES. 
A. REMARKABLE theory has been propounded by 
the Fij1 Shimpo. Towards the close of last year, 
a Notification was published by the Japanese Go- 
vernment, declaring thatfrom the commencement 
of 188g, certain articles of export should be 
free of duty. The number of these articles was 
considerable, but the duty hitherto paid on them 
represented a trifling sum in the aggregate. 
Still the step taken by the Minister of Finance 
was universally welcomed. Our Tdkyd con- 
temporary now announces that, as a matter of 
course, foreign merchants will not benefit by the 
exemption. We need-not translate al length the 
article embodying this statement. It contains 
only one argument, namely, that the customs 
dues paid by foreigners, being fixed by treaty, 
are beyond the reach of domestic legislation, 
whereas it is perfectly within the competence 
of the Japanese authorities to remit or increase 
at will the dues paid by Japanese subjects. In 
explaining this situation, the 71/7 Skimpo pro- 
fesses to be sorry for foreigners and to con- 
dole with them over the disadvantage at which 
they are thus placed commercially. But they 
cannot, it says, expect to stand within and with- 
out the pale at the same time. They enjoy 
certain exceptional extraterritorial privileges 
conferred by the Treaties, and it would be 
unreasonable that they should simultaneously 
claim a share of every benefit conferred on the 
Japanese by laws that have nothing to do with 
the Treaties. The greatest discoveries are 
generally simple in character. This is plainly 
a case in point. After thirty years of foreign 
intercourse an effective method has been at last 
devised for bringing the contumelious foreigner 
to his senses. The thing is as easy as shelling 
peas. Itreminds us of the proof of the Binomial 
Theorom. What is true for two factors, must 
be true for three, and what is true for three 
must be true for four, and so an ad tufinttum. 
If it is lawful for the Japanese Government to 
discriminate in favour of its own subjects in 


respect of half a dozen exports, it is also lawful 
in respect of a dozen; and if in respect of a 
dozen, then also in respect of two dozen, and so 
on to the end of the chapter of foreign trade. 
Thus the stubborn foreigner can be placed at 
a disadvantage of five per cent. all round as 
compared with the Japanese, and the whole 
external commerce of the country must come 
into the latter’s hands. By this process the 
foreigner will soon be compelled to cry out for 
the abolition of duties fixed by treaty and for 


the restoration of tariff autonomy to Japan. 


* 
* * 


There is only one difficulty about the prac- 
tical application of this theory of the Fz? 
Shimpo; namely, that Japan herself is a party 
to the treaties she has concluded with foreign 
Powers. She must observe the conditions of 
those documents just as they must observe 
them. The first Article of the Tariff Convention 
of 1866 says:—‘‘The contracting Parties de- 
clare in the names of their respective Govern- 
ments that they accept, and they hereby do 
formally accept, as binding upon the subjects 
of their respective Sovereigns, and the citizens 
of their respective countries, the Tariff hereby 
established and annexed to the present Con- 
vention.” The $i Shimpo must have read 
the Treaties before it undertook to pronounce 
a conclusive opinion on their vetoes and their 
sanctions, Will it then be kind enough to tell 
us how the distinct stipulations of the above 
Article are to be evaded? How can Japan, 
having promised that the Tariff shall be binding 
on her subjects so long as the Treaty holds, 
how can she suddenly claim that her subjects 
are exempt from its provisions while foreigners 
must remain bound by them? The ignorance 
displayed by this proposition of the 71/7 Shimpo 
is really worthy of one of our local contem- 
poraries. ‘Even the good Homer sometimes 
sleeps,” but a waking blunder of such stupendous 
magnitude is enough to discredit any newspaper. 


A very distinguished though juvenile thief has 
been arrested by the Yokohama police. His 
name is Komori Rokutaro, and his age sixteen 
years. The impulse that started him on his 
short but brilliant career of vice seems to have 
been comparatively innocent. He loved good 
food and pleasant sights, and to satisfy these 
not uncommon propensities helped himself to 
other people's belongings. Until the 2nd of 
last September he lived in Shin-Izumi-cho, 
Tékyd, under the care of Mr. Nagai Kichitaro, 
and between that date and the 1st instant, when 
he was arrested, he contrived to commit no fewer 
than 71 robberies, most of them in broad day- 
light. He is said to be a lad of prepossessing 
mien and extraordinary activity. Yokohama 
and Tdéky6 were the scenes of his exploits, and 
he made it a rule to escape to one place the 
moment he had completed a bit of thieving in 
the other. One of his Téky6 achievements in- 
volved creeping in and out ofa hole through 
which postage stamps were sold to the public, 
which rat-like feat gave him no difficulty. The 
foreign Settlement and Bluff at Yokohama were 
his favourite hunting grounds. Many watches 
and other valuables fell to his share. His plan, 
we read in the Héchi Shimbun, was to ascertain 
whether the coast was clear by throwing stones 
against the window of the ‘‘ shadowed” house ; 
after which almost any opening, however narrow, 
sufficed to give him entry. The recent robbery 
of five overcoats from No. 88 was his doing. 
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were passing through, was not favourable to re- 
finement in manners, and care was required to 
avoid the evil examples everywhere so rife. 
Home influences, strong and stable in other 
countries, had become loosened by the dis- 
solution of feudal customs and old world 
principles of morality. While there was a 
good deal of searching for a new basis of 
morals, there was little actual practice of 
morality in the meantime. Dr. Kinoshita had 
noticed in his own experience as a University 
teacher that classes varied singularly, some 
being remarkable for good manners. In such 
cases he invariably found that the factor inclining 
the balance to the right side had been the pre- 
sence of a few earnest members, who had band- 
ed together to help the cause of good morals 
and good manners. If their example were 
to become universal in the Dai-ichi Koto Chu- 


It will be remembered that the coats, after re- 
moval from the hall, were left hidden in the 
stable, and that the police, discovering this, lay 
in wait till the thief came to fetch them, and 
then pounced upon him. But Komori was too 
clever to let himself be caught thus. It was one 
of his accomplices that came for the coats, 
and fell into the hands of the constables. 
How Komori was ultimately seized we have 
not learned, but his record is evidently quite 
familiar to the police. He stole, they say, five 
gold watches, about a hundred articles of 
clothing, numbers of silver watches, rings set 
with diamonds and so forth, and other valuables. 
These articles he sold to Chinese dealers in 
second-hand goods at exceedingly low prices. 
The Authorities are accordingly corresponding 
with the Chinese Consul at Yokohama on the 
subject. 


a highly complimentary address, presented on 
parade by a Committee of representative Hong- 
kongites, with the veteran Mr. Phineas Ryrie 


at their head. The address was as follows :— 


To Colonel.Anderson, the Officers, Non-Commissioned Officers 
and Men of the and Battalion Northamptonshire Regiment. 
Hongkong, January 1st, 1889. 

Sirs,—On the eve of your departure from this Colony, in 
which you have been stationed fur the usual full period of three 
years, the residents desire to mark their appreciation of the 
soldierly qualities of the Regiment, and the estimation both 
officers and men are held in by the Community. Although 
Hongkong during the last 47 years has been visited by many 
Regiments of distinction in Her Majesty’s Army, old residents 
who have seen many Battalions come and go are of opinion that 
np iines or better-behaved Corps has ever been stationed in our 
midst, 

In all forms of Sport your Regiment has always been to the 
front. In Boating, Shooting, Cricket, and Football you have 
kept alive a healthy competition with excellent results. | 

It may truly be said that socially the Officers of the Old Rut- 
landshire Regiment have gained peaceful laurels that will long 
remain green in the memory of the residents, 

The community beg your acceptance of a piece of plate, which 
they hope will occupy an honoured place on your mess table, 
and will testify for many a day to come the Hi ghiesteenn in which 
the gallant 58th were held during their stay in Hongkong. 

In saying good-bye we wish the Steelhacks every goud for- 
tune, and we feel contident that the progress of time will not 
dim, but rather add lustre to the fame already acquired by the 
Regiment. 

We have the honour to be, Sirs, your obedient servants, 
(Signed by the Committee, as follows :— 


oe gakko, what excellent results might follow in P. Reais, M.L.C. T, Jactson. 
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restraint, and we do not suppose that their con- 
sciences are tenderer than those of their con- 
fréresanywhere else. Itisa pity that they cannot 
be brought under the operation of the very 
stringent regulations applied to Japanese pawn- 
brokers and dealers in second-hand articles. If 
they could, the discovery of robberies in Yoko- 
hama would doubtless be greatly facilitated. 


dissatisfaction with the teaching of ethics as at 
present pursued. In place of a cut-and-dry 
explanation of words and phrases, he hoped to 
see the subject taught as a thing of living and 
practical interest. The rules inculcated should 
be forthwith obeyed ; and thus the ethics class- 
room might become a gymnasium or laboratory 
where daily practice in good breeding was 
afforded. The old reputation of their country 
for politeness—no mean tribute of praise—ran 
serious risk of being lost, unless the younger 
generation looked better to their manners. 
Youths who entered a class-room with covered 
heads, who passed teachers or class-mates on 
the street without recognition, who made sense- 
less noises.in public places, were certainly not 
worthy of being termed polite. It they imagined 
such conduct passed for good etiquette in Europe 
and America, they were sadly deceived. The 
absence of manners among Japanese students 
of the present day, was, according to a com- 
petent authority, absolutely without parallel in 
any European country. Henceforth every 
possible means would be taken by those in 
anthority to remedy this glaring defect. 


The band of the regiment seems also to have 
been very popular, Mr. Moran, the bandmaster, 
being the recipient of a silver cup, and a 
purse of money was subscribed for distribution 
amongst the members of the band. The band- 
president also received a cheque from the 
Hongkong Cricket Club for the bandsmen. 
The kilts of the new regiment, the Sutherland 
Highlanders, have already been found fault 
with, some person having written to the Dazly 
Press protesting against the scanty garments 
of.the men. This sounds a little like straining 
at a gnat and swallowing a camel. Ina walk 
from the Cricket Ground to the Sailor’s Home 
hundreds of Chinese coolies may be seen at 
work clothed—with the exception of a bamboo 
hat and a pair of sandals—in nothing more than 
a bit of soiled rag about the size of a pocket 
handkerchief, their bodies often being in a 
disgustingly filthy condition. Nor is the Praya 
the only place where coolies work in this state of 
nudity, for the same thing may be seen on public 
works and other places. 


Tux question of discipline and deportment in 
their educational institutions is at present receiv- 
ing a large share of attention from the university 
and college authorities of the capital. An ad- 
mirable address, the concluding half of which 
appears in the last number of The Student, was 
delivered during the course of the term just 
ended to the students of the Higher Middle 
School. The speaker, Dr. Kinoshita, who holds 
the position of chief-instructor in the institution, 
expresses his mind with singular plainness and 
good judgment. The whole conditions of the 
problem seem to present themselves to him, 
and are discussed in an admirable spirit. We 
give a résumé of the important points touched 
upon. If Dr. Kinoshita, who assumes new re- 
sponsibilities, shows powers of execution equal 
to his ability in counsel, the institution is to be 


congratulated upon his accession to office. 


* 
* * 


Dr. Kinoshita began by referring to the im- 
portant position occupied by the lads whom he 
was addressing. They were destined to be the 
pioneers of civilization in the different depart- 
ments of knowledge taught at the University, and 
weighty interests depended upon them. Was 
their behaviour on a par with the expectations 
formed regarding them, or was it consistent 
with any high ideal of dignity? He was afraid 
it was not. The very term now in common 
use, ‘students’ manners,” was a synonym for 
everything that was rude and repulsive in per- 
sonal bearing. When they entered the Univer- 
sity, the authorities found it impossible to allow 
them much liberty, from the certainty of its 
abuse. This marked defect in their character 
was a subject of no little regret and anxiety to 
the Minister of State for Education and others 
who were responsible for their training. Mere 
progress in book knowledge—and here results 
were fairly satisfactory—mattered comparatively 
little, inasmuch as education in the true sense 
meant the formation and development of 
character. A transition period, such as they 


Tue Government, we learn from the Mochi 
Shimbun, is called on to decide a dispute re- 
lating to the publication of almanacs. In old 
times an almanac was regarded by the Japanese 
with some veneration, and neither its compilation 
nor its publication was undertaken without cor- 
responding ceremony. After the Restoration 
the duty of compiling almanacs fell into the 
hands of the Observatory Authorities in the 
Home Department, and the business: of dis- 
tributing it was carried on by a number of head 
agencies in Téky6 with branches throughout the 
empire. In 1883, a special arrangement was 
made, by which the function of distributing 
the calendar was entrusted solely to the Office 
of Shrines, at Yamada, in Ise. Thenceforth, 
the practice was to transmit the manuscript of 
the calendar from the Observatory to a Tékyd 
printing office, controlled by the Office of 
Shrines, whence the calendars were subsequently 
transmitted to the various agencies throughout 
the country. The profit derived from the sale 
of the calendar amounted, it is said, to seventy 
thousand ye annually, of which ten thousand 
was handed over to the Ise Office of Shrines. 
Recently it was resolved that affairs relating to 
the almanac should be controlled by the 
Minister of State for Education, and that the 
manuscript should be compiled at the Imperial 


* 
* 

It had been decided to put in force a more 
careful system of residence. The life in 
common boarding-houses could not be good for 
their morals and manners, and accordingly all 
the students were shortly to be admitted into the 
dormitories. Here proper supervision would be 
possible, accompanied by assistance in their 
private studies. On one point he wished to 
enlighten them. It had grown almost into a 
maxim with the present race of students that a 
unanimous request from a class, simply be- 
cause it was unanimous, must necessarily be 
granted by the masters. The sooner this 
fallacy was overthrown the better; as chief- 
instructor he reserved to himself in all cases the 
sole right of final decision. Inconclusion, Dr. 
Kinoshita appealed to his audience to strive to 
be models of excellence to less favoured youths, 
to remember the sacrifices their parents had 
made for them, and to bear worthily the weight 
of responsibility that fell on their shoulders at 
this period of dangerous transition. 


Tue second Battalion of the 58th—Northamp- 
tonshire Regiment—sailed from Hongkong on 
the 7th instant. The residents of the Colony 
gave the corps a worthy send-off in the form of 
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University. Simultaneously with this decision, 
the Tékyé printers and the Ise Office of 
Shrines forwarded to the Authorities a joint re- 
presentation to the effect that unlicensed re- 
productions of the almanac seemed likely to 
increase, and that it would be wise in the 
interest of the public to confer exclusive copy- 
right on those officially engaged in the business. 
Shortly afterwards, when the transfer of the 
almanac to the University became known, the 
agents—some forty in number—engaged in 
distributing it before the time of the Ise Shrines 
Office, applied to have the business entrusted 
to them again, offering excellent terms and good 
guarantees. While all this was under con- 
sideration, the Shrines Office and the Tékyéd 
printers fell out over the copyright question, and 
became separate applicants for the profitable 
function, so that the Government has now to 
choose between three competitors, a state of 
affairs that will probably inure to the advantage 
of the public at large. 


By the departure of Mr. W. Gowland for Eng- 
land, Japan loses one of her ablest and most 
distinguished foreign employés. Mr. Gowland 
had occupied a prominent place at the Imperial 
Mint in Osaka from the time of its founding, 
and we may safely assert that to his thorough- 
ness, industry, and zeal are due much of the 
success attained by that establishment, and no 
small part of the confidence its work enjoys in 
the estimation of the foreign public. Mr. Gow- 
land was selected for service as Chemist and 
Metallurgist in Japan by Dr. Percy, F.R.S., 
Professor of Metallurgy in the Royal School of 
Mines, London. He arrived in Osaka on 
November 8th, 1872, and immediately set about 
organizing the metallurgical department of the 
Copper Mint and establishing chemical and 
metallurgical laboratories. On the retirement 
of Major Kinder from the post of Adviser, Mr. 
Gowland was appointed Technical Adviser toge- 
ther with the then Assayer, and he subsequently 
filled the two posts of Technical Adviser and 
Assayer, thus becoming wholly responsible for 
the accuracy of the coinage in respect alike of 
fineness and of weight. One evidence of the 
manner in which he discharged his duties is 
furnished by the annual reports of the Mint, 
where the comparative assays of Japanese gold 
and silver coins made at the Royal Mint in 
London and the Mint Bureau in Washington 
invariably show remarkable agreement with the 
assays of Mr. Gowland. He continued in the 
above capacities until the 31st of last October, 
when, for the convenience of the Government 
and in accordance with the steadily pursued 
programme of dispensing with foreign aid at 
the earliest possible moment, he was permitted 
to return home, anticipating the conclusion of 
his agreement on terms that marked the Go- 
vernment’s high sense of the services he had 
rendered. During that long period unusually 
large coinages, especially of silver yen, were 
made at the Mint under Mr. Gowland’s superin- 
tendence, the difficult post of engineer being 
most ably filled throughout by Mr. R. Maclagan. 
Mr. Gowland completely organized the Assay 
Department. He introduced a novel process 
by which crude copper could be converted into 
bronze coinage bars at one operation, and also 
elaborated processes for the conversion of Zem- 
po-sen and ‘‘cash” into the new coinage. The 
results of his original research also attracted 
attention, and especially his investigations into 


the effect of Bismuth on the ductility of silver, 
which he embodied in a paper read before the 
Chemical Society of London. His recreation 
was chiefly taken in the field of art of which he 
was an ardent lover. Many of his expeditions 
into the interior for the purpose of examining 
the contents of tumuli and shell-heaps resulted 
in interesting discoveries. This work he car- 
ried on partly in concert with his close friend 
Mr. W. G. Aston, and the results of their re- 
searches, soon, we hope, to be published, are 
looked forward to with the greatest interest. 
Mr. Gowland was a universal favourite. His 
hospitable house at the Mint was open to all 
comers, and his large stores of artistic and local 
knowledge could be drawn on without stint. 
He received the Fourth Class Decoration of the 
Rising Sun some years ago, and, on the occasion 
of his departure from Japan, had the honour of 
a special audience, when the Emperor conferred 
on him the Third Class Star of the Order. 


“Tue great Shun,” writes the Hongkong Daily 
Press, ‘‘a character in Chinese eyes so perfect 
that those few Westerners who have had suffi- 
cient strength of mind to contemplate him find 
him all but insufferable, a man with no redeem- 
ing vices whatever, took upon himself to reduce 
punishment toa system. He was the first Chi- 
nese, possibly, as he antedated Solomon, the 
first legislator on record, to introduce the birch 
into boys’ schools,—a fact that really ought to 
have its place in Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates. 
But much.as this innovation has endeared him 
to later generations, it finds less claim on their 
admiration and gratitude than his masterly 
classification of adult penalties. Yao had left 
these in a state of unseemly chaos, and Shun, 
who was nothing if not methodical; resolved to 
reduce them to order. For mild offences he 
prescribed branding on the forehead, for deeper 
crimes (such as abuse of a father’s first cousin) 
slitting of the nose, after that lopping of a foot, 
castration, and, for incorrigible offenders, death 
in some suitable form. He ‘ gave delineations,’ 
says Dr. Legge (though the erudite Doctor 
admits that neither he nor any one else has the 
faintest idea what the ‘delineations’ were) of 
the statutory punishments, and, struck appar- 
ently with the mildness of his method, observed, 
‘We should above all things be humane.’ 
Since his time only an occasional genius like 
the tyrant Kieh, who introduced a few facetiz, 
such as walking on a greasy pole over a furnace 
of live charcoal, has been able to improve upon 


him. Shih Hwangti, the ‘ First Emperor,’ who], 


built (or who enjoys, except among a few 
sceptics, the reputation of having built) the 
Great Wall, showed himself in the matter of 
punishment, as in most things else, head and 
shoulders above his predecessors. The last of 
the Zifera/i, when brought before the Throne for 
sentence, summed up the Imperial proceedings 
crescendo thus:—‘ You have boiled your half 
brothers, torn their father to pieces between wild 
horses, buried three hundred literary men alive in 
the same pit, and now you are going to kill me.’ 
Apparently not so much from a conviction of 
the impropriety of those penalties in themselves, 
as from desire to draw as broad a distinction as 
possible between his dynasty and that of the 
first Emperor, which it had lately superseded, 
Wen-ti of the Han abolished the punishment of 
branding, nose slitting, and amputation of the 
feet. Castration, however, remained on the 
statute book for another four centuries, in fact 


till the accession of the Sui Dynasty in a.p. 579. 
Since that time the legal five punishments have 
been the bamboo, the cudgel, banishment, 
penal servitude on the frontier, and death. 
These, mind you, were the legal punishments ; 
but in China it has too often happened that law 
and practice have ranged very much apart. To 
go no further back than the Ming Dynasty, we 
find that the penalty for high treason was, for 
the prime offender, mincemeat; for his sons (if 
entirely innocent—for otherwise they, too, would 
be minced) sexual mutilation, and for his 
daughters exposure to all comers in a state 
establishment known as the koulan. When the 
present dynasty found their throne secure they 
nominally abolished multilation for the children 
of criminals, and they really abolished the 
foulan, which survives now-a-days only in the 
name of a well-known alley in Peking. That 
mutilation as a punishment for being born of a 
rebel is, however, still practised,—is, at all 
events, believed by well informed foreigners in 
China to be still practised—was shown within 
the last decade when, it is said, the British Go- 
vernment made special, and successful, inter- 
cession on behalf of the young sons of Yakub 
Khan, the defunct hero of the then suppressed 
revolt of Kashgar. If you ask the ordinary 
Chinaman of education whether this form of 
punishment in the case of rebellion still exists 
he will probably show a certain hesitation, 
which, on cross-examination, turns out to be 
based on an impression that, if it does not (and 
he has no text books to show that it does) it 
ought to. His argument is, not that it affords a 
convenient method of supplying attendants to 
the Imperial seraglio, for reliance on this source 
indirectly brought about the ruin of the Ming 
Dynasty, but that “children take after their 
parents, and the seed of rebels will in time 
rebel.” 


Mr. A. G. S. Hawes, we learn, has been ap- 
pointed to serve at Zanzibar, but in what capa- 
city we have not learned. Nyassa, for which 
place Mr. Hawes is Consul, belongs to the 
Zanzibar district, but in the island of Zanzibar 
itself there is a British Agent and Consul-Gene- 
ral and a Consul. It is possible that Mr. 
Hawes has been appointed to perform some 
special functions in connection with the opera- 
tions now in progress under joint British and 
German auspices. At any rate, the appoint- 
ment is a piece of good fortune for Mr. Hawes 
since it gives him an opportunity of winning 
fresh laurels. 


Tue amounts of convertible notes and reserves 
in the Bank of Japan for the week ending the 
12th instant were as follows :— 


Coxvertiscg Norss. Raserves AND SgcurITiEs. 


Yun. 
Gold coin and bullion. 14,751,788 
Silver coin and bullion. 30,285,733 
Public Loan Bonds...... 13,872,100 


Yun. 
Notes issued ...... 6$,785,230 


Treasury Bills . 2,420,000 
Government Bill 3,105,609 
Deeds .....cceseseeeteeeesenee 1,350,000 
65,785,230 65,785,280 


Of the above total issue of notes, a sum of yen. 
1,951,841 is in the treasury of the Bank, and 
yen 63,833,389 is in actual circulation, showing 
a decrease of yen 287,665 as compared with 
yen 64,121,054 at the end of the previous week. 


Tux Pastor, Dr. Meacham, will preach in the 
Union Church on Sunday morning next, sub- 
ject :—‘‘ The Refuge and the River.” We are 
asked to state that a prayer meeting in connec- 
tion with this Church is held every Sunday even- 
ing at 8 o'clock at the Mission Home, 212, Bluff. 
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Witu time and patience a just appreciation of 
the truth about passports will ultimately be 
arrived at. We were told, in the first place, 
that they are ‘granted according to treaty.” 
Then the newspaper responsible for this singu- 
larly ignorant misstatement, declared itself 
* quite willing to admit that the provisions for 
granting passports do not appear in the actual 
treaties,” by which happily worded confession 
it apparently desired to suggest that they do 
appear in some potential treaties familiar to the 
deeply initiated alone. Then it proceeded to 
qualify the confession by another flagrant 
blunder. There are, it declared, ‘‘many ar- 
rangements between the Japanese and Foreign 
Governments,” which, though not recorded in 
the text of the Treaties, are contained in 
memoranda or despatches and considered not 
less binding than treaties. To this category, it 
went on to say, the privilege of passports belongs, 
and ‘‘we feel no doubt the Japanese Govern- 
ment believe themselves bound by the agreement 
which they came to years ago to grant pass- 
ports.” Thus from the treaties themselves, 
about which there can be no manner of doubt, 
our contemporary takes refuge in memoranda, 
despatches, and unpublished agreements, hop- 
ing that its errors will escape detection in the 
vagueness of its retreat. There would be no 
object in baulking the hope were it not im- 
portant to dispel all delusions about this pass- 
port question. Passports for travelling in the 
interior were never made the subject of any 
agreement between Japan and Foreign Govern- 
ments. They are purely a voluntary concession 
on the part of the Japanese authorities. When 
the Japan Herald says that the ‘‘ Japanese Go- 
vernment came to an agreement years ago to 
grant passports,” it either draws upon its own 
imagination or relies upon the dicta of persons 
not less ignorant than itself. 


Wuen the Government promulgated the Amend- 
ed Regulations for Convertible Bank Notes on 
the 31st of July last, the shares of the Bank of 
Japan were quoted at 220 yen. They have now 
risen to 260 _yen. Such a rapid and substantial 
appreciation has attracted some comment. The 
general theory about it is that the effect of the 
Amended Regulations was to place the Bank's 
affairs on asound footing and to increase the 
scope of its business, the natural consequence 
being that its shares went up in price. But 
whatever the cause, the consequence has evoked 
some criticism. The 771 Shimpéd discusses 
the event with special severity. It will be re- 
membered that, according to the Amended 
Regulations, the Bank of Japan was authorized 
to issue 70 million yen in notes against the 
security of Government bonds, exchequer 
bills, or other safe paper. All issues of notes 
above that amount were to be secured by 
coin or bullion, Of the 70 millions, 27 
millions were to be issued gradually from 
January 1889, in exchange for National Bank 
notes; 22 millions were to be lent to the 
Government at 2 per cent., for the purpose of 
redeeming Treasury notes, and the Bank was 
to be at liberty to issue the remaining 21 mil- 
lions on its own account. We pointed out at 
the time that the last item of this arrangement was 
apparently open to objection, inasmuch as it 
violated the sound principle that by the free 
action of the public alone should the supply of 
circulating media be determined. If the Bank 
might only issue its notes as a natural demand 


for such accommodation arose, no objection 
could have existed. But since the possession 
of an equivalent value in public securities was 
the sole condition prescribed, it is evident that 
the Bank, by simply purchasing these securities 
with its notes, could got the latter into circula- 
tion. On the other hand, it is very probable 
that in reality this sanction brought no actual 
advantage to the Bank. For when the Amended 
Regulations were published, the Bank had 
already issued over 47 million yen worth of 
notes, of which about 26 millions are under- 
stood to have been secured by specie or bullion, 
and the remainder by bonds, Exchequer bills, 
and so forth. Thus we may take it forgranted that 
what the Government did was simply to confirm 
the existing state of affairs and lay down strict 
rules for the future. Even the 2 per cent. which 
the Bank was to receive for the 22 millions of 
notes lent to the Treasury, could scarcely be 
said to represent profit, since it was necessary 
that the Bank should hold bonds and so forth 
to the full amount of these notes. Such bonds 
would pay only some five per cent. interest at 
present rates, and the Government's intention 
in promising 2 per cent. for the notes was 
doubtless to swell that interest to the dimen- 
sions of a reasonable return upon the capital 
invested by the Bank in the bonds. The Fiji 
Shimpo, however, attaches much importance to 
the four hundred and twenty thousand yen 
which the Bank will receive annually from the 
Treasury in return for the notes lent, and evi- 
dently thinks that the prospect of this income 
has had a great deal to do with the appreciation 
of the Bank’s shares. The Bank of Japan, says 
our contemporary, ought to be an example to 
all the commercial institutions of the empire, 
and from this point of view such violent 
fluctuations in the price of its shares from 
such a cause are much to be regretted, 
as tending to demoralize trade and edu- 
cate an excessive tendency to rely on off- 
cial interference. The criticism is not without 
justice, and we sincerely hope that the stability 
and independence prayed for by the F1/# Shimpo 
in commercial enterprises may be attained ere 
long. 


Tue removal of the Court to the new Palace 
took place on the rithinstant. Their Majesties 
the Emperor and Empress left the Akasaka 
Palace at 10 a.m. for the new Palace, where 
they arrived at 11 a.m. The Emperor and 
Empress were accompanied by Marquis Toku- 
daiji, Grand Chamberlain to His Majesty, and 
Madame Muromachi respectively, and were 
attended by their Imperial Highnesses Prince 
Arisugawa Taruhito, Prince Yamashina, Prince 
Kitashirakawa, and Prince Arisugawa Takehito, 
Prince Sanjo, Lord Keeper of the Privy Seal; 
Count Kuroda, Minister President of State; Count 
Ito, President of the Privy Council; Counts 
Okuma, Saigo, Yamada, Matsukata, and Oyama; 
Viscounts Mori, Enomoto, and Hijikata, Mini- 
sters;‘Count Terashima, Vice-President of the 
Privy Council; Counts Sasaki, Soeshima, Higa- 
shikuze, Yoshii, and Katsu; Viscounts Sano, 
Yoshida, Toriyo and Nomura; Messrs. Kawano 
and Motoda, Privy Councillors ; Marquis Nabe- 
shima and Baron Takasaki, respectively Grand 
and Vice-Grand Masters of the Board of Cere- 
monies; Viscount Kagawa, Grand Chamberlain 
to the Empress; Dr. Ikeda, Director of the 
Bureau of Imperial Physicians; Viscount 
Fujinami, Lieut.-Colonel Yoneta, Major Okada, 


Messrs. Kataoka and Mori, Chamberlains; 
Lieutenant Hirohata, an Assistant Chamberlain, 
Baron Madenokoji and Mr. Nagasaki, Masters 
of the Board of Ceremonies; Messrs. Sakurai 
and Yamanouchi, Secretaries of the Imperial 
Household, Captain Fukuzaki, an infantry officer; 
Lieutenants Soga, Utsugi, and Tanaka, infantry 
officers; Lieutenant Kira, a cavalry officer; and 
Mesdames Chigusa, Koike, Yabu, Kitajima, 
Fujishima, and Ikugenji. Their Majesties, while 
passing the Niju Bridge on their way to the 
Palace, witnessed day fireworks in celebration 
of the removal of the Court. Their Majesties 
were received by their Imperial Highnesses 
Prince Komatsu and Prince Fushimi, officials of 
chokunin rank in various Government Depart- 
ments, and a body of the nobility at the second 
gate, while students of the Peers’ and Peeresses’ 
Schools and various Government and private 
schools in the capital lined both sides of the 
road between the Akasaka Palace and the Saku- 
rada Gate of the former Castle of Tokyo. The 
students sang in unison the national air “ Kim? 
ga yo,” and crowds of people viewed the pro- 
cession which, with its long line of carriages, 
handsome trappings, and brilliant uniforms, 
offered an imposing spectacle. 


Wes take from the columns of the Hoch? Shim- 
bun the following information with respect to 
the dress worn by H.M. the Empress on the 
occasion of the New Year audience. The Im- 
perial costume was designed from the old Court 
dress, modified in accordance with European 
style. The Empress wore a purple hat, low 
crowned and of broad brim, decorated with 
white feathers. Her dress was of purple velvet, 
trimmed at the neck and sleeves with white lace, 
edged in front with white silk, and fastened 
with buttons of the same fabric. The kakama 
were also composed of purple velvet, pleated. 
Hitherto Her Majesty’s train has been borne by 
Court officials of military rank, but as a mark 
of the favour which the Empress extends to 
learning, the train-bearers were this year selected 
from among the students of the Peers’ School, 
the qualifications specially had regard to being 
proficiency in scholarship and deportment. The 
choice fell on the sons of Prince Sanjo, Count 
Yanagiwara, Count Matsukata, and Viscount 
Kagawa. 


Tue natural excitement of the public mind in 
view of the near approach of the proclamation 
of the Constitution and the commencement of 
active preparations for the assembly of a parlia- 
ment, is doubtless responsible for disquieting 
rumours recently circulated. It was said that 
disorderly conduct on the part of local politicians 
was imminent, and that information of this 
prospect having reached the Authorities, steps 
were about to be taken to provide against dis- 
turbance, one measure contemplated, among 
others, being the deubling of the political detec- 
tive police force. The Alatnithi Shimbun has 
made enquiries in responsible quarters as to the 
truth of these rumours, and is able to inform its 
readers that they are entirely without foundation. 
The question of assessing and applying the 
tax for the maintenance of the police de meurs 
did, as our readers know, give rise to consider- 
able agitation during the latter months of 1888, 
but this appears to have subsided in great part 
if not altogether, and assuredly the promulga- 
tion of the Constitution and the commencement 
of arrangements for admitting the people to a 
share in the government ought not to be causes 
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for any display of popular discontent. The 
Mainichi Shimbun justly notes that if, as is not 
improbable, a section of the nation finds cause 
to criticise the new Constitution, there are 
plenty of legitimate channels for making dis- 
satisfaction known without resorting to means 
which can only discredit the cause of those em- 
ploying them. 


Tue somewhat lengthy novel ‘‘ Robert Elsmere ” 
which has made Mrs. Humphry Ward famous, 
is not the first effort of that lady’spen. A much 
shorter romance ‘ Miss Bretherton” was publi- 
shed some time ago, and is creating interest rather 
from its connection with its successor than 
from its inherent qualities. It appeals to 
a much narrower public, to the inner circle 
of art and drama critics. The heroine whose 
name the book bears isan actress, Scotch-Vene- 
tian by parentage, and born in Jamaica, who is 
brought to London and makes a wonderfully 
successful déhu/ there. The story covers buta 
short period of her London career, during which, 
under the influence of} cultured friends, she 
developes into an actress of first-class power- 
There is a pathetic death-bed scene towards the 
close, followed by the betrothal of the dead 
lady’s brother, Eustace Kendal, to the heroine. 
The rest of the book is mostly concerned with 
art interpretation, and the success of a play 
Elvira developed by a friend of Kendal’s from 
the sketch of a young Italian who died prema- 
turely. Outside of London and Parisian circles 
the novel has therefore little in it to excite keen 
interest. In Miss Ward’s subsequent and more 
famous work there are two parallel streams of 
narrative, the main stream being the ethical 
evolution of Robert Elsmere’s career, and the 
side current his sister-in-law Rose’s art develop- 
ment. ‘‘ Miss Bretherton” enters the same domain 
and touches some of the same subjects as are 
treated of in what, we have called the side cur- 
rent in ‘‘ Robert Elsmere,” but is alsolutely silent 
regarding those deep problems of faith and be- 
lief the earnest discussion of which constitutes 
the great attraction of that popular book. 
The tragedy of Z/vira is founded on a Spanish 
story. Here Mrs. Ward is at home, being a 
most accomplished Spanish scholar, and, though 
a woman, chosen as examiner in Spanish by 
the very conservative University of Oxford. 


Happening at the time when the mystery of the 
Whitechapel murders had thrown the public into 
such a state of excitement and exposed the 
police to so much violent and unjust criticism, 
Sir Charles Warren’s retirement was naturally 
associated by some people with these events. 
On the other hand, his character for resolution 
and self-reliance made it most improbable that 
he would allow himself to be driven out of office 
by the outory of unscrupulous agitators. The 
facts now published show that the latter hypo- 
thesis was correct. Mr. Mathews told the story 
thus in the House of Commons :— 

On the 8th of November I directed the following letter to 


be written to Sir Charles Warren :— 


Sir.—Mr. Secretary Matthews directs me to state that his at- 
tention has been called to an article, signed by you, which 
appears in thie month’s number of Murray's Magazine relating to 
the management and discipline of the Metropolitan Police Force. 
He desires me to forward you the enclosed copy of a Home Office 
circular, which was duly communicated to the Commissioner 
of Police on the 26th of May, 1879 and to state that the direc- 
tions in the circular were intended to apply to every officer of 
the police, from the Chief Commissioner downwards. I have 
accordingly to request that the terms of the order may be-strictly 
complied with. 

The enclosure is as follows :—‘‘ The Secretary of State 
has had his attention called to the question of allowing 
communications to be made by officers of the police force 
relating to their department, and is of opinion that the 
practice which leads to embarrassment, should be discon- 
tinued in the future. He desires, therefore, it should 


be considered a rule that no officer should publish any 
matter relating to the department, unless with the sanc- 
tion of the Secretary of State.’? On the same date I re- 
ceive the fulllowing reply :— 


Sir,—I have just received a pressing confidential letter enclos- 
ing a circular from the Home Department of the date of May, 
1879, and stating that the circular was intended to apply to the 
whole of the Metropolitan Police Force. Had I been told that 
such a rule was in force I would not have accepted the post of 
Commissioner of Police. I have to point out that the Metro- 
politan Police are governed by statute, and that the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department has no power to issue orders to 
the police force. This circular, if put in force, would amount 
practically to enabling any one anonymously to attack the police 
force without enabling anyone to correct false statements which 
I have been in the habit of doing whenever 1 found it necessary 
for three years past. I desire to state that I entirely decline to 
accept these instructions with regard to the Commissioner of 
Police, and I have again to place my resignation in he hands of 
her Majesty’s Government. 


In reply to this letter I sent a communication on the roth 
of November in the following terms ;— : 


S1r,—I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 8th 
of November. In that letter, after contending that the Secre- 
tary of State has no power by statute to issue orders to the 
Metropolitan Police Force, you decline to accept his instructions 
that tie Commissioners and all officers of the force should com- 
ply with the Home Office minute of May, 1879, by which officers 
attached to the Home Department were enjoined not to publish 
any work on their Department without the previous sanction of 
the Secretary of State, and you place your resignation in the 
hands of her Majesty’s Government. In my judgment the claim 
put forward by you as the Commissioner of Police to disregard 
the instructions of the Secretary of State is altogether inadmis- 
sible, and therefore I have only to accept your resignation. At 
the same time I am glad to acknowledge the service you have 
rendered to her Majesty’s Government during your connection 
with the police force. 


1 may inform the House that the Government accepted 
the resignation of Sir Charles Warren onthe ground stated 
in the correspondence I have read, and on no other ground 
The failure of the police to discover the author of the 
recent crimes in the metropolis, and the differences of 
opinion between Sir Charles Warren and Mr. Monro had 
nothing to do with the matter of parting with an officer so 
distinguished and zealous in the discharge of his duties as 
Sir Charles Warren. 


Competition is keen among the vernacular 
newspapers. The Héchi Shimbun, never second 
in enterprise, has commenced the issue of an 
evening edition of two pages, thus bringing its 
daily publication up to six pages. Its reasons 
for this step are numerous. In the first place, 
it does not find space enough in four pages for 
all the news it has to tell. - In the second place, 
it thinks that the public is not sufficiently served 
by morning papers only. Intelligence of the 
events happening in the 24 hours ought to be 
conveyed to people more than once. On this 
principle the morning issue will contain all the 
news [transpiring from 4 p.m. to 1 a.m. daily, 
and the evening issue, the news transpiring 
from 1 am. to 4 p.m. The Aéchi expresses 
surprise that folks in Japan should be contented 
with a morning journal] alone. In the West the 
public look eagerly for the evening papers, and 
would by no means be satisfied were they asked to 
remain until the following morning in ignorance 
of what is going on. In Japan most folks like 
to finish their reading by daylight, and this has 
possibly deterred journalists from issuingevening 
sheets. But the Wéchi Shimbun believes that 
times have changed, or are changing, and that 
provided a newspaper is put in the hands of 
the public before 7 in the evening, they will 
gladly read it. Our contemporary has, there- 
fore, reorganised its office; obtained additional 
machinery, and engaged a larger staff, among 
whom is Mr. Arakawa Qhigehide, a Harvard 
graduate and barrister-at-law. The well known 
Mr. Yano Fumio has also promised his assist- 
ance for some months, and articles on scientific 
subjects are to be commuicated by the follow- 
ing scholars, all of whom hold the degree of 
Hakase:—Mr. Shida (C.E.), Mr. Yamagawa 
(Natural Philosophy), Mr. Koto (Natural Philo- 
sophy), Mr. Mitsukuri (Natural Philosophy), 
Mr. Sekiya (Seismology), Mr. Masujima (Law), 
and many others. Not the least remarkable 
part of the programme is the fact that this 
double issue will only cost 30 sen—less than a 
shilling—a month, and that people may have 
the evening edition for 13 se# a month, or about 
4s. 6. annually. Japan has thus got far beyond 
the stage of half-penny papers. It is difficult 


ee 


to understand how journalistic enterprise can 
attract so many men of ability when the pecu- 
niary rewards it offers are so petty. The Héchi 
Shimbun, however, has been a_ persistent 
“bear” in the newspaper market. It set the 
example of low prices some years ago, and 
others are obliged now, as they were then, to 
follow suit. Thus the Choya Shimbun an- 
nounces that its monthly subscription will hence- 
forth be reduced from 50 to 30 sen, and the 
Kwampé descends from its 75 ses pinnacle, to 
a fifty sen elevation, which is still too high for 
its company. 


Tue effects of anti-Chinese legislation in the 
United States are forcibly described by the Mew 
York Star:—‘The Chinese Exclusion Act, 
which was passed in the last days of the session, 
with much lack of dignity, by the votes of both 
parties, was generally conceded to be a hasty and 
perhaps wanton affront to a great power which 
ought to be one of our best neighbours and 
largest customers. That Act virtually abrogated 
the treaty we had ourselves proposed some few 
years before, so as to shut out and prohibit 
from landing all Chinese labourers, regardless 
of whether they had previously been in this 
country or not. As was pointed out at the time, 
it was quite as competent for China to retaliate 
by prohibiting all Americans from landing in 
China. That the Chinese statesmen are not 
lacking in astuteness has been long discovered. 
In this matter they are exercising a great and 
wise forbearance, probably due to their know- 
ledge of the peculiar partisan stress under which 
this mischievous Act came to be passed. It is 
not, however, necessary for the Government to 
say a word or lift a finger to inflict serious damage 
on American interests, and there is evidence 
that this policy has commenced. Gentlemen 
now in New York, who have resided in China, 
report that whereas formerly a large trade was 
done in American cotton fabrics, it has dwindled 
to nearly nothing. The Chinese will not buy 
American goods which they can get of other 
nations. Unless something is done to restore 
the friendly feeling, this trade will be lost, and 
will pass into the hands of our European rivals. 
The United States produces much that might be 
exchanged with China for,the immense quantity 
of tea and rawsilk, mattings, fireworks, and the 
like, which we must. have, and which can not 
be had from any other source. Hereafter it is 
likely that we shall have to pay more of our coin 
and less of our manufactures. It appears that 
the Scott Act is being so constructed by the 
Treasury as to forbid the passage of Chinese of 
all kinds landing for the purpose of passing 
through our territory e# rouse to foreign countries, 
or for the purpose of making purchases. There 
are Chinese in Cuba, Honolulu, Canada, and 
the West Indies who would take our railway 
and steamship routes to other countries, but they 
are shut oft. This was not the intention of the 
law, and is a poor policy for the Treasury Depart- 
ment to enforce. It is to be presumed, now that 
the election struggle is over, members of both 
Houses will recover from their panic, and in a 
seemly way do whatever can be done to vindicate 
the National honour in the eyes of this populous 
Asiatic nation, and, what is more important, in 
the eyes of our own sober-minded people.” 


Tue accuracy of our translation of the Trade- 
marks Regulations and Patents Regulations 
having been impugned through the columns of 
a local contemporary, we may be pardoned for 
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presenting to our readers a literal translation, 
after the interlinear fashion adopted by Mr. 
Chamberlain in his excellent grammar, of the 
first article of the former enactment, with the 
explanation that the construction in both sets of 
regulations is practically identical :— 


Fito = Ro shéhin =- wo hyo-ei suru tame 
one’s-owo merchandise distinguishing for-the-purpose-of 
sh3hyS wo — shiydsen to = hossuru mono wa 
trademark to-employ if wishing person as-for 
kono Syoret . ni yori sono 
these regulations _—_in-accordance-with that 
shdhy6 = no téroku wo uke kore wo 
trademark 's registration receiving this (trademark) 
senyéd sure koto wo uTu, 
(exclusively) using thing (may) obtain, 


In order that our readers may appreciate the 
guilelessness of the gentleman who imagined 
that the provisions of the regulations applied to 
foreigners, as well as the magnitude of our error 
in using the phrase “any person” in our trans- 


lation, we give the latter :— 


Any person desirous of using a trade mark to distinguish his 
own merchandise may register such trade mark under these 
regulations, and may use the same exclusively, 


ALrHouGH one of our local contemporaries 
queries the truth of the Choya Shimbun’s 
statement as to the conclusion of a treaty be- 
tween Japan and a Western Power on terms 
of equality, we ourselves have entire faith in 
the fact, and our comments on the incident 
stand as they were penned. We may remark, 
en passant, that there is no question of interna- 
tional law involved, as the Fapan Herald pro- 
fesses to think. International law does not 
prescribe rules for twisting plain English words 
so that they shall convey an impossible mean- 
ing. The point to be decided is whether, when 
one Power is promised “free and egual par- 
ticipation ” in all privileges granted to another 
Power, the former becomes thenceforth entitled 
to claim free and unegual participation in those 
privileges. If A is guaranteed free and equal 
privileges of citizenship with B, then when B re- 
ceives the franchise in consideration of paying 
certain taxes, A cannot justly claim the right 
to vote without paying any taxes atall. That 
would be essentially ‘‘ free and unequal” par- 
ticipation. International law, we repeat, has 
nothing to do with the question, except in so 
far as international law requires that civilized 
countries shall abide by the plain terms of their 
solemn compacts. The compact in this case 
is beyond all dispute as to signification. It may 
be arbitrarily rendered in any sense; but we are 
not now speaking of arbitrary renderings which 
pay no heed to the words they interpret. The 
Fapan Herald asserts that ‘foreign nations 
have always protested against the definition’ 
given by us of the most favoured nation clause. 
Will our contemporary be good enough to in- 
dicate a single instance of any such protest. 
We know of none. It has, indeed, been habi- 
tual in certain circles to assert that the most 
favoured nation clause debars Japan from 
making any independent contract whatsoever. 
But that monstrous assumption has never 
been put to the test of practice. Everything 
hitherto conceded by Japan to foreigners 
has been conceded unconditionally, and there 
has consequently been no occasion to enquire 
whether conditions could have accompanied 
the concession. We are well aware that ab- 
stract principles of right and wrong count for 
very little in the intercourse of nations. But 
there is a limit even to the elasticity of national 
morality, and that limit is far passed when we 
are asked to admit that so soon as a Power 
promises to several others free and equal par- 
ticipation in any privileges granted to one of 


them, from that moment it forfeits the right to 
annex any conditions to the privileges it grants, 
and becomes compelled to give away every- 
thing gratuitously. Such a fantastic arrange- 
ment is too silly to be seriously discussed out- 
side the nursery. Justice may be warped at the 
dictates of selfish convenience, but common 
It is a 
source of shame and regret to find an English 
journal openly professing such doctrines as 
those advanced by the Japan Herald ; openly 
pretending to think that foreign nations will 
“stultify themselves” unless, for the sake of 
their own convenience, they insist upon attach- 
ing to the Treaty a sense its language does 


sense cannot be so easily blinded. 


not admit fora moment. We have too much 
faith in England's justice to imagine that she will 


ever be a party to such iniquity. Her position 


with regard to the most favoured nation clause is 
peculiarly difficult, as we explained three years 
ago. But effectual means of solving her difficulty 
are not wanting, and were, ‘we believe, frankly 
offered by Japan in past years. Experience 
shows that when several Western States enter 
into relations of friendship and commerce with an 
Oriental Power, the former usually work in con- 
cert,and, while taking great care that the conces- 
sions obtained from the latter shall be shared in 
common, are also resolute in opposing every 
attempt to break up their own convenient com- 
bination. Japan has hitherto been trying to 
solve the impossible problem of elaborating 
concessions which shall satisfy all her treaty 
friends without seeming partial to the interests of 
any one of them, and the curious spectacle of a 
free nation deliberately engaging in such a 
hopeless attempt has educated the notion that 
she has no choice; that some clause in her 
international agreements binds her rigidly to a 
communism of negotiations. Of course this is 
a misconception. No such clause exists. It 
would have been very pleasant and satisfactory 
could a generally felicitous agreement have been 
evolved over the common council-board. But 
since this is amply shown to be out of the ques- 
lion, we are glad to see Japan adopt a more 
practical and rational line, and we do not for 
one instant imagine that her right to do so will 
be seriously traversed. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Michi Nichi Shimbun 
addresses to that journal a strongly worded 
letter on the subject of Japanese acting as 
agents for foreign firms outside treaty limits. 
The writer adduces several instances of such a 
relationship openly existing, and expresses the 
hope that since Count Okuma has inaugurated 
the wise policy of confining foreigners strictly to 
the privileges granted in the Treaties which they 
so obstinately refuse to revise, he will also turn 
his attention to this particular phase of license. 
It is a first principle of the law of agency thatno 
man is entitled to employ another for the transac- 
tion of business not within his own legal com- 
petence. The Treaties forbid foreigners to carry 
on trade in the interior, or beyond the boundaries 
of places set apart for that purpose. It is there- 
fore an obvious infraction of these international 
covenants that foreigners should transact busi- 
ness by the aid of Japanese agents in places 
where they are forbidden to transact it in 
person. The writer avows himself an advocate 


of wholly unrestricted trade, and declares that 


he is fully conscious of the benefits conferred 
on Japan by the development of foreign com- 
merce. But if trade here is ever to be freed from 


restrictions, and if Japan is ever to reap the full 
advantage of her foreign commerce, the Treaties 
must be revised, and revision will never be 
effected by hiding the faults of the present cove- 
nants as far as possible out of sight. The 
Treaties would long ago have become intoler- 
able to foreigners had not devices for evading 
their vetoes and extending their sanctions been 
gradually allowed to come into practice. These 
must be put a stop to, not in any narrow 
or illiberal spirit, but with the object of at- 
taining the state of freedom desired by all. 
When German competition seemed likely to 
shake English supremacy, the British Mini- 
ster recommended his nationals to employ Japa- 
nese agents for pushing their trade in the 
interior, but the Tdkyé journal's correspon-— 
dent says that the suggestion caused him 
much astonishment, being, in his opinion, no- 
thing more or Jess than an official recommenda- 


tion of illegal methods. 


* 
* 


* 

Such arguments as these of the Michi Nichi 
Shimbun’s correspondent are not capable of re- 
futation. If Japan’s policy is henceforth to 
adhere to the exact text of the Treaties and 
permit nothing that they do not distinctly sanc- 
tion, she will only be doing what any Western 
Power would probably do in her place. It is 
futile and shallow to preach to her liberality 
while the Treaty Powers themselves are de- 
termined not to reciprocate. 


Tue Chéya Shimbun furnishes a bit of sensa- 
tion for its readers at the New Year. ‘Of 
late,” it says, “the War Department has aban- 
doned the French military system, hitherto 
followed by it, and has adopted the German 
system in its place. French military men are 
consequently offended, and it has been decided 
that Major Berthaut and Captain Lefebvre, now 
serving in Japan, shall be recalled. Nor is this 
all. A despatch has also reached the French 
Representative from his Government and been 
forwarded by him to those concerned, the chief 
points of which are that henceforth France must 
decline to have any intercourse with Japan of 
a military character, and that in future she will 
take no concern about students sent by Japan 
to study military matters in her colleges and 
arsenals. There are reasons for this umbrage. 
Hitherto the relations between France and Japan 
have been pretty much those of parent and child. 
When Japan first adopted the military tactics of 
Europe, Napoleon the Third was at the zenith 
of his power. Among European States France 
had then no peer. Accordingly, Japan adopted 
the French military system ; employed French 
tacticians and strategists to be her instructors ; 
sent her military cadets to France to study ; in 
a word, established between herself and France 
a condition of amicable dependence that might 
well be compared with that existing between a 
child and its father. This lasted until 1879 or 
1880. But in the meanwhile the great Franco- 
German struggle had occurred, and the brilliant 
victories gained by Germany had placed her 
easily at the head of all military Powers in the 
West. Japan, therefore, began to use the Ger- 
man military system ; employed German instruc- 
tors, among them the well-known Major Meckel; 
sent to Germany for purposes of practical obser- 
vation men of. such note as Major-General Ka- 
tsura, Vice-Minister of War, and carried her 
military affairs to a high state of development 
on German models. The French system, of 
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course, was correspondingly neglected, so that|IIenri Quatre on the Pont Neuf, he made the 


France has come to regard Japan with inimical 
feelings and things have finally reached the 
condition described above.” : 


* 
* 


* 

It is difficult to know exactly how to treat 
this story ; at first sight one is disposed to dismiss 
it with asmile. France is much too big and 
has far too much self-respect to be angry, above 
all to betray anger, because Japan chooses to go 
elsewherein search of millitary wrinkles. Besides, 
the French know very well that after Germany’s 
extraordinary and unexpected successes, every 
country in the world was overtaken by a Ger- 
man mania: every country went to Germany for 
military inspiration, and it was universally 
admitted—France herself would not be the last 
toadmit it—that owing partly to her peculiar cir- 
cumstances, partly to the conspicuous thorough- 
ness of her national character, and partly to the 
happy possession of such a coalition of States- 
men and Generals as had never before simultane- 
ously presided over the destinies of any people, 
Germany had carried the art of military organi- 
zation to an unparalleled state of perfection. 
It was natural and proper that Japan should 
direct serious attention [to the causes of Ger- 
man préeminence ; natural and proper that she 
should adopt some features of German tactics, 
employ German instructors, and send cadets to 
Germany to study. But she has never wholly 
abandoned her old love. She does not forget, 
we presume, since every one else remembers, 
that the soldiery of France has always been the 
world’s beau-ideal, and that the temporary 
reverses suffered by the French are to be 
regarded as an accident in their national 
career, not as a true index of their powers. 
The notion that the French Government should 
be officially irate with Japan because she does 
not drill her soldiers or instruct her officers 
entirely in the French style, can only be laughed 
at. France doesn't care a bundle of pins, we 
imagine, how much of her military system any 
country adopts or rejects, and she has always 
shown herself so friendly to Japan that there is 
little likelihood of her turning round now, re- 
calling her officers from service here because 
they have German colleagues, and declaring 
that she will have no more dealings with Japan 
on military subjects because Japan deals with 
Germany also. But, on the other hand, having 
regard to the secrecy observed in France in 
all matters of military organization and prepara- 
tion, it is just conceivable that she may have 
resolved to keep Japanese students at arm's 
length also, in part as a matter of general pre- 
caution, and in part because the presence of 
German instructors in Japan and the close rela- 
tions supposed to exist between this empire and 
Germany, may inspire some distrust. There 
would, we are persuaded, be little foundation for 
the latter sentiment, but the adoption of such a 
precaution by France could not be called either 
extravagant or extraordinary. 


In the Duke of Coburg’s just published ‘‘ Me- 
moirs,” a graphic account is given of the Orsini 
attempt on the life Louis Napoleon. The Duke 
was an eye-witness of the incident.” Napoleon 
had invited him to Fontainebleau for shooting. 
In the afternoon they returned to Paris, the 
Emperor insisting on driving the Duke to his 
residence on the Quai Malaquais. The Em- 
peror might almost be said to have the gift of 
prophecy when passing the statue of King 


following remark :— 


“Of all attempts at assassination, only that with the dagger, 
in which the assassin forfeits his lite in the act, is dangerous. 
In all other attempts on the lives of Sovereigns, the traitors hope 
to be able to save themselves by flight." The reader can con- 
ceive how deeply these words of the Emperor, uttered only a few 
hours before one of the most atrocious attempts at assassination 
ever made, impressed themselves on my memory, and that they 
appeared to me afterwards as an almost miraculous presenti- 
ment, in glaring contrast to the composure and ease of mind 
enjoyed by the Emperor in a rare degree that day. Nothing, 
therefore, ever astonished me more than the news, afterwards 
current, that he had been warned that very day by Police. 
Superintendent Pietri that an attempt to assassinate him was 
expected, 


The Emperor had built a separate entrance 
to the old Opera House in order to better avoid 
the danger of assassination. The only way for 
carriages was from Rue Pelletier, where there 
were deafening cries of ‘‘ Vive }!Empereur!” 
But. immediately afterwards a detonation was 
heard which at first gave the Duke the impres- 
sion that the company of soldiers at the en- 


trance had fired a volley :— 


At this moment a second bomb burst under the Emperor's 
carriage as it drove up, and coachmen, horses, servants, and the 
lancers of the escort were thrown to the ground. Cries sounded 
from the street, and we heard the lamentations of the wounded 
and cries for help. Dwas still standing rected to the spot with 
horror when the Emperor and Empress rushed in. ‘Lhey seemed 
as if about to fall. ‘Lhe Fmpress served me, as if mechanically, 
by the arm, and said, with considerable composure, ‘ Sauces 
mai? The Emperor was as if stunned, and made a staygertny: 
movoment, so that JT thought he was wounded. His hat was 
Knocked ina litte. and torn by a bullet on one side. But before 
Thad recovered my senses, and was able to grasp the situation, 
a third and still more terrible detonation follawed close to us 
The bomb must have been thrown straightat the door of the 
vestibule; petards and bullets shattered the windews and re- 
bounded from the ceiling. Immediately behind the Emperor 
and Empress a number of persons, not a few of them wounded, 
had, strange to say, penetrated, as if by magic, into the interior 
[tore the kmpress, whom [ had on my arm, away with me, and 
remember having knocked down a person who threw himself in 
my way as [ made for the staircase which led to the box. The 
Emperor seemed undecided which way to tarn, and then fal- 
flowed us up the stairs, At last we all reached the box. Inthe 
theatre the playing and singing had already began. We were 
greeted as we entered by the swearing of Wilhelm Tell in the 
scene on the Ruth; they were giving a series of scenes from 
ditferent operas, and Ristori was to play in the death-scene of 
“Mary Stuart In the first interval between the acts, dur.nyg 
which the whole audience must have heard of the attempt, for 
wounded people had been bandaged in the corridors of the 
threatre, the fimperor and Empress stepped to the parapet of the 
box, but were not greeted by the people. Not a hand was raised, 
nota sound was uttered. The Emperor said to me in German— 
and he speke with me almost exclusively in German daring the 
following hours—' There you see the Parisian—they have never 
been sternly enough dealt with.” 


The first of the Ministers and dignitaries who 


came to congratulate the Emperor was Vietri. 


The Emperor rushed to meet him. The little man looked very 
pale: his features were quite distorted. ‘Eh, bien?” said the 
Emperor, “ Nous ne savonsrien du tont,”’ answered the Mini- 
ster of Police again and again to the urgent questions of the 
Emperor, who then turned to me and exclaimed in German, 
“There you see the famous Napoteonic police 1" 

‘The Emperor dism ssed Pietri with the order to report to him 
again in the box atter an hour, which he did. At this second 
appearance the Minister said the following words, which Tecan 
most exactly remen-ber, and which have remained in my me- 
mory so much the more tenaciously as they seemed to tally so 
little with the official narrative afterwards published :—* Nous 
savons fait des arrestations, mais nous ne sommes pas plus 
avancés qu'anparavant.” The Emperor asked: ‘‘ Pasdes noms?” 
Pietri answered, ‘* Non!”’ 


The Duke, the same evening, discussed the 
circumstances of the attempt with General Ro- 
guet, who sat on the back seat of the Emperor's 
carriage on the drive to the theatre. 


He assured me that I, being a much taller man, would infal- 
libly have perished if I had accepted the Emperor’s oflerand been 
with their Majesties in the carriage, because the bullets and 
bomb fragments all flew over their heads against the roof of the 
carriage. My observations of the fatal evening entirely agreed 
with General Roguet’s in the circumstance that neither of us 
could explsin where the bombs could have been thrown from 
[he reports given tothe Emperor in the box as to the origin 0} 
the attempt, were quite obscure and unintelligible when com- 
pared with the police reports which appeared on the morning of 
the rsth. 


The Duke adds that, when he visited Paris 
some weeks later and once more visited the 
Emperor and Empress, no mention was made 
of the affair. 


Tue idea that foreigners will be allowed to 
travel by rail between Yokohama and Kobe 
without passports, after the Tokaido line is 
completed, is scoffed at by the 7st Shimpo. 
If, that journal pertinently enquires, the mere 
fact of riding in a train and not alighting con- 
stitutes a sufficient plea for passing through 
Japanese territority outside treaty limits without 
a passport, why should not the act of riding in 
a jinrtkisha or on horseback carry with it simi- 
lar privileges? Even in going by sea from 
Kobe to Nagasaki, foreign passengers are not 
permitted to land at Shimonoseki without a 
passport, though the steamer spends three or 


Ceo =. — 


four hours there. Why should they be per- 
mitted greater license because railway facilities 
offer? In this fashion the ¥2/# SAimpo argues. 
Of course it easily disposes of all pretence that 
the privilege of travelling by the Tokaido line 
should be permitted without a passport, but 
what interests us more is the spirit of its writing 
—a spirit which some critics will no doubt 
denounce as illiberal and anti-foreign. 


Tuts passage from the Emperor of Germany's 
speech at the opening of the Reichstag on the 
2rst of November, deserves to be reproduced by 
all newspapers :—“ To bring, without necessity, 
the miseries even of a victorious war upon Ger- 
many would be incompatible with my Christian 
faith and my duties to the German people. 
Actuated thus, I considered it my duty soon 
after my accession to the throne personally to 
greet not only my allies, but also, and in the first 
place, the friendly neighbouring monarchies, in 
order to seek an understanding with a view to 
the fulfillment of the task that God has set before 
me, of securing to our people the blessings of 
peace and prosperity as far as lies in our power. 
The confidence; extended to me and my policy 
atall the Courts which I have visited justifies the 
hope that Iand my allies and friends, with God's 
help, will be able to preserve the peace of Europe.” 


Tue Fit Shimpo notes the invention of a new 
and very powerful explosive by Mr. Shimose, 
anavalengineer. A trial made at Echiujima 
not long ago with the compound proved its 
superiority to gun-cotton in an unmistakable 
fashion. Eighteen ounces of gun-cotton were 
placed ona block of pine about a foot anda 
half in thickness, and exploded, the result being 
that adeep hole was bored in the wood and a 
large fragment torn away. The same quantity 
of the new explosive is said to have shattered a 
similar block into pieces. A most valuable 
quality, claimed for Mr. Shimose’s invention, 
is that it may be handled and stored with 
almost perfect safety. A certain process is 
required to explode it, without which it is harm- 
less, even though placedin afire. It is asserted 
that it may be fused or melted by heat, and 
afterwards used as an explosive. With the 
slight knowledge at present possessed of the 
new French compound, melinite, the relative 
value of the two inventions cannot be estimated, 
but it is believed that the Japanese explosive is 
little inferior to the French in point of effective- 
ness. If official experiments which are to take 
place shortly confirm the estimate at present 
entertained regarding the new compound, Mr. 
Shimose’s invention may be regarded as a real 
national benefit. 


THE steamer Priam, referred to in our tele- 
grams as wrecked on the coast of Spain, is one 
of Holt’s line, and was outward bound on her 
usual eastern voyage when the accident oc- 
curred. She was 1,402 tons register, and was 
built at Greenock in 1870. 


A NEw section of railway, between Mito and 
Oyama, was opened on the 16th instant. The 
time-table and fares will be found in the usual 
place in this issue. 


We are informed that the Canadian Pacific 
mail steamer Adyssnva left Shanghai on the 
16th instant for Yokohama vid Nagasaki and 
Kobe. 
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aA NEW DEPARTURE IN TREATY 
REVISION. 
—_————_o>——__ - - 

HE leading vernacular journals an- 
nounce that a treaty of friendship and 
commerce has been concluded with a West- 
ern Power by Japan on terms of absolute 
equality. That is to say, the subjects or 
citizens of the former, when residing, 
travelling or trading in Japanese territory, 
will be on exactly the same footing as 
Japanese subjects, and will be bound by 
the provisions of Japanese laws and amen- 
able to Japanese jurisdiction precisely to 
the same extent and by the same processes 
as the Japanese themselves are. An an- 
nouncement of such moment cannot be 
lightly made. Its truth must be accepted, 
and we have only to consider the conse- 
quences involved. To appreciate them itis 
necessary to revert to a story already told 
more than once in these columns. Hitherto 
Japan’s great difficulty in respect of Treaty 
Revision has been the varied character of 
the interests to be consulted. It has been 
impossible to devise any scheme that would 
commend itself simultaneously to seven- 
teen Powers. At the outset of her fo- 
reign intercourse, she was not confronted, 
and We may assume that she would never 
have wittingly agreed to be confronted, 
by such an irresistible combination. Little 
versed as she was in the ways of inter- 
national dealing, she would have easily 
understood that from the moment she 
consented to enter the diplomatic arena 
with the whole Occident as her v/s-d-v7s, 
all chance of asserting her independence 
or obtaining recognition of her rights must 
be laid aside. On the other hand, the fo- 
reign signatories of the Treaties did not 
themselves deliberately plan any such 
unequal match. Their solidarity grew 
out of the expediency of the moment. 
Anxious to effect without bloodshed their 
common purpose of drawing Japan from 
her seclusion, they perceived no better 
plan than to back their demands with such 
an imposing show of combined force that 
the hopelessness of defying them must be 
at once apparent. And it may be frankly 
admitted that this astute policy worked 
efficiently and humanely. But its authors 
themselves ought to have foreseen that 
the day would surely come when their 
unwieldy union, no longer cemented by 
singleness of purposes, would cease to be 
manageable, and become a fatal obstacle to 
the consummation of the very purpose it had 
been formed toachieve. As Japan’s condi- 
tion changed—and we all know how rapidly 
and radically it did change—the Treaties 
grew more and more incongruous, and the 
advisability of revising them became more 
and more apparent. But on what con- 
ceivable scheme of revision could seven- 
teen Powers, each in some degree jealous 
of the other, each primarily careful of its 
own interests only, and each anxious to 
obtain a special reward for a common 
concession—on what conceivable scheme 


of revision could these seventeen be 
brought into line? Years were fruitlessly 
spent over the Sisyphean task, until finally 
this conclusion was reached—a.-conclusion 
Which may now be fairly described as the 
one definite outcome of all previous nego- 
tiations—that Treaty Revision under such 
circumstances could only be effected by 
sacrificing Japan altogether. The object 
of Treaty Revision was the complete 
opening of the country to foreign inter- 
course. That object was ‘now desiderated 
by Japan as much as by foreigners. There- 
fore the ratson d’étre of the ‘Occidental 
Combination had disappeared. Yet by 
clinging obstinately to their unnatural and 
impossible union, the Western Powers 
themselves were keeping Japan closed. 
Evidently a state of affairs so irrational 
could not continue, and we are now, it 
would seem, brought face to face with the 
beginning of the end. The treaty just 
concluded by Japan with a foreign Power 
means that the subjects or citizens of that 
Power will be made free of all the privi- 
leges this empire has to grant, whereas 
the subjects or citizens of Powers main- 
taining the present Treaties will not be 
permitted to enjoy such privileges, but 
will be held to existing restrictions. No 
doubt the most favoured nation clause will 
at once be adduced as forbidding any dis- 
tinction of the sort. But the most favour- 
ed nation clause, as we have frequently 
pointed out, cannot be construed in this 
sense; cannot be’ construed to bear the 
monstrous interpretation that whatever 
concession Japan makes to one of the 
Treaty Powers on certain conditions, 
must be extended to all the other Treaty 
Powers unconditionally. The words of 
the most favoured nation clause are: 
—‘It is hereby expressly stipulated 
that the Government and its 
subjects will be allowed free and equal 
participation in all privileges, immunities 
and advantages that may have been, or 
may be hereafter, granted by His MAJESTY 
the TAIKUN of Japan to the Government 
or subjects of any other nation.” There 
is no ambiguity here. ‘Free and equal 
participation” cannot possibly mean “free 
and unequal participation,’ and unless it 
has the latter meaning one Power cannot 
claim for itself unconditionally what an- 
other Power has obtained conditionally 
Therefore, if Japan has agreed that the 
nationals of a certain State shall have free 
access to her whole territority for all 
peaceful purposes, on condition of submis- 
sion to her jurisdiction, she will be strictly 
within her rights, as defined by. the 
Treaties themselves if she denies that ac- 
cess to the nationals of other Powers 
unless they also similarly submit to her 
jurisdiction. It has hitherto, indeed, been 
customary to attach to the most favoured 
nation clause an arbitrary interpretation 
distinctly opposed to its plain wording. 
But that interpretation has never been put 
to a practical test. Any concessions made 


by Japan in the past have been uncondi- 
tional. There has not been room to ques- 
tion their universal applicability. Now, 
however, she grants the fullest privileges 
in her gift, exacting in return certain vital 
conditions, and most assuredly she will 
not consent to extend the same privileges 
to any Power that declines to subscribe to 
the same conditions. This important 
event recalls an incident now fifteen years 
old. In 1873, the Italian Government, 
desirous of obtaining for its subjects—to 
whom the silk trade was then of great mo- 
ment—the privilege of trading in the in- 
terior, proposed that, while so trading, 
they should be under Japanese jurisdiction. 
Thereupon the Governments of two of the 
Great Western Powers represented to the 
Cabinet at Rome the inexpediency of such 
an arrangement, inasmuch as they, for 
their part, not being yet prepared to sub- 
mit their nationals to Japanése jurisdiction, 
would be debarred from enjoying the 
privileges enjoyed by Italian gratneurs. 
This contention was, in effect, a declara- 
tion that the most-favoured-nation clause, 
like every other written agreement, must 
be interpreted in the sense of its plain 
language. Had the objecting Powers con- 
ceived thatin the event of tradal restrictions 
being removed condttionally for Italian sub- 
jects, they would, under the most-favoured- 
nation clause, be removed unconditionally 
for the subjects and citizens of all the 
Treaty States, the negotiations between 
the Cabinets in Rome and Tékyé would 
have been allowed to proceed without 
interruption. But we believe that, despite 
theirresponsible talk of interested theorists, 
the civilized Powers of the West have 
never seriously contemplated such a 
flagrant injustice as the construing of a 
treaty in a sense diametrically opposed 
to its language. It is, therefore, permitted 
to hope that Japan has at last entered a 
route leading out of the labyrinth of the 
past fifteen years. She need only main- 
tain her new attitude resolutely. Nothing 
human could be more certain than that no 
Western Power will employ force in sup- 
port of a pretext distinctly negatived by 
the Treaties. No country can be required 
to grant to foreigners more than its own 
subjects enjoy, or to guarantee to fo- 
reigners treatment more favourable than 
its own subjects receive. That much, if 
we interpret the new departure correctly, 
Japan is prepared to grant and guarantee 
to all foreigners within her territories 
provided they consent to occupy, vis-a-vis 
her laws and judiciary, the same status as 
her own subjects occupy. Those that do 
not consent will have no share in the 
concessions or claim on the guarantee. 
Neither is it at all likely that they will be 
allowed to permanently withhold their 
consent. 
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THE POLICY OF PASSPORTS. 
———_&_—_— 

N discussing the question of travel by 
rail between Tédkyé and Kyétd, we 
stated that ‘it would evidently be out of 
the question for the Railway Authorities to 
require that the whole journey should be 
performed without a break.” Of course 
we did not mean, nor could we possibly 
be understood to mean, that to perform 
such a journey is beyond the strength of 
many travellers. But it is not usual in 
any country, and certainly it would not be 
politic, to impose hard and fast conditions 
on the travelling public. No inconsider- 
able section of those using the railway 
between the two capitals will be persons 
who dislike the sea; that is to say, persons 
who choose the railway to avoid sea- 
sickness. Among these, many, perhaps 
the majority, will desire to spend the night 
at some of the principal stopping-places 
en route, and the Railway Authorities 
will, of course, give them the option 
of doing so. The question, then, is 
whether this option will be denied to 
foreigners. Will the tickets issued to 
Japanese travellers be distinguished from 
those issued to foreign travellers? Such 
a difference,.as we have already stated, 
might, perhaps, be made without much 
difficulty ; but it would not meet the case, 
for assuredly under existing arrangements 
as to jurisdiction, the Japanese Authorities 
are not likely to take the responsibility of 
allowing every foreigner without distinc- 
tion to travel for sixteen or twenty hours 
through the interior. The journey will 
not be permitted without passports. Of 
that we may be very sure. Special per- 
mits for the through journey seem a feas- 
ible plan; as explained in our previous 
articles, but whether the Japanese Govern- 
ment will be disposed to concede this new 

privilege, we cannot pretend to foretell. 
We are quite prepared to find that 
our action in pointing out the difficulties 
besetting this question will be cited as 
as another example of ‘‘unpatriotic” 
writing. It will be said that we advocate 
the withholding of privileges by the Japa- 
nese Authorities. It is not our intention 
for one moment to deny the charge. Un- 
popular as such a contention must seem, 
we hold emphatically that every fresh con- 
cession granted by Japan is an additional 
stumbling block in the path of Treaty 
Revision. The situation, as it exists at 
present, is scarcely tolerable and absolutely 
absurd. It is monstrous that the restrictions 
imposed thirty years ‘ago when we knew 
nothing of Japan, distrusted the little we did 
know, and substituted not unnatural suspi- 
cion for frank ignorance—it is monstrous, 
we say, that the restrictions of those times 
should be preserved among the wholly 
altered conditions of to-day. Japan has 
unquestionable right on her side, but where 
a Power so weak is obliged to deal with 
practically the whole world as a vis-a-vis, 
references to right are mere pleasantries. 


Her plain course is to let the Treaties 
stand out in all their naked anomaly ; to 
let it be seen as distinctly as possible that 
these documents are entirely obsolete. 
But if whenever the interior becomes more 
accessible by the opening of a new rail- 
way, means are at once adopted to enable 
foreigners to use the railway ; means to 
soften the contrast that would otherwise 
exist between such facilities and the old 
fashioned restrictions of the Treaties—if, 
in a word, instead of leaving the Treaties 
as they are to lag hopelessly behind the 
times, expedients are constantly employed 
to keep them more or less in touch with 
the country’s progress, then, we say, the 
chances of Treaty Revision become more 
and more remote. If Japan adopts such 
a policy, she will be deliberately putting 
new rivets in her own chains. The pass- 
port system, as it exists, is a privilege 
granted by the Japanese entirely apart from 
Treaty stipulations. It is a pure piece 
of gratuitous goodwill. Suppose that any 
Western Power were situated as Japan 
is, can it be honestly pretended for an 
instant that this gratuitous concession 
would not have been revoked long ago, 
and that we should not now be enjoying 
exactly what the Treaties give us and not 
a jot more? We do not go so far as to 
advocate such a heroic course on Japan’s 
part, but we do emphatically assert that 
she will be most unwise if she takes any 
further step calculated to diminish the 
contrast between the irksome restrictions 
of the Treaties and a state of affairs to 
which those primzval documents were 
never intended to apply. Whatever will 
tend to throw Japan completely open to 
foreign trade, travel, and residence ; what- 
ever will abolish in practice the distinction 
between aliens and natives and make the 
former free participators in all the rights 
and privileges enjoyed by the latter, that 
we stoutly advocate, and have always ad- 
vocated, no matter what temporary incon- 
venience may be involved ; no matter what 
construction may be put upon our words 
by hostile critics ; no matter what unpopu- 
larity may be incurred by such a course. 
Time will justify us. 


KOCHI HARBOUR. 
_———_oe__—_- 

HE Island of Shikoku possesses only 

one commercial harbour, that of Kochi. 
Deeper and more spacious there are, in 
considerable number, but, like many of 
the best harbours of Japan, they are cut 
off from communication with the adjoining 
country by almost impassable mountain 
barriers, and are consequently not avail- 
able for commercial purposes. Kochi har- 
bour, on the south coast of the island, 
almost midway between the Kii and Bungo 
Channels, is a wide and picturesque sheet 
of water, and with its winding deeply in- 
dented shore, pine clad islets and shining 
sandy bottom, may well pass for a minature 


‘Matsushima. 


Unfortunately it is shallow, 
very shallow, and still more unfortunately 
it can only be approached by a narrow tor- 
tuous channel, open to the whole “ fetch ” 
of the Pacific, and to the worst of the 
typhoon winds. Nevertheless, until re- 
cently it had been practicable for mode- 
rate sized steamers to within a mile or 
so of the flourishing town of Kochi 
itself, whence an almost daily communica- 
tion with Kobe and Osaka used to be main- 
tained. Notwithstanding its disadvantages, 
Kochi Harbour has always been a treasure 
to the islanders, and one with which they 
had been well content, if only they could 
have held it undisturbedly. But between 
the harbour and the ocean there is a bar to 
a proper understanding. A treacherous, 
shifting, sand bar; one day forced into the 
very throat of the harbour by the angry 
ocean swell; the next, thrust back by the 
impetuous scour of the ebb tide; now heaped 
up nearly to the water level, and again re- 
duced to a reasonable depth—a harbour 
bar of the worst type, not guiltless of 
its own quota of wrecked boats and 
drowned fishermen, as the lovely ceme- 
tery within sound of its roaring surge 
bears sad testimony. From the earliest 
times, then, to all classes of Tosa imen, 
the state of their harbour has been a griev- 
ous burden. To the fisherman, a matter 
of life and death; to the merchant, it 
meant profits delayed ; and to the farmer, 
flooded fields and ruined harvests. The 
local cynics aver that it has been the one 
topic upon which all classes agreed. Even 
politics lost interest when the bar was 
threatening. Various remedies have been 
applied from time to time with varying 
success. More than once the whole bar 
has been dredged up by manual labour, 
and landed on the adjacent shore, only to 
reappear with the succeeding southerly 
wind. Breakwaters, dikes, &c., of a more 
or less permanent description, have been 
raised with a view of controlling the tide 
scour, but to little purpose. 

So matters stood for some years past; 
at times, tolerable enough; at others, 
especially in the summer, threatening. 
During last season they culminated in the 
almost complete separation of the harbour 
from the sea. In the month of August 
three typhoons swept over Shikoku. The 
first raised the bar above water, and 
joined it to the south shore; the second 
covered it some feet deep in shingle, 
and stretched it out some hundred yards 
or so, and the third left it a considerable 
beach, about three hundred yards long, 
and sixty yards wide, varying from ten 
to two feet above high water. Thus the 
channel was rendered more tortnous than 
ever, and narrowed to some fifty yards 
wide only, through which opening the 
tide rushed like a mill stream, cutting into 
the soft bank of the north shore, and 
toppling over the giant pines like spillikins. 
Of course this effectually blocked the 
harbour for anything but the smallest craft: 
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all other had to keep away, or anchor out- 
side in mid Pacific as it were. The whole 
district was soon in the condition of 
Ephesus, as described by St. Luke, 
every man appealing to the Governor for 
protection against the forces of nature. 
And the Governor could avail them noth- 
ing. Schemes propounded years ago by 
engineers for harbour improvement were 
dragged from their pigeon-holes, but were 
found to involve both time and money, 
and neither could be afforded. 

At this crisis the only resource lay in 
the “oldest inhabitant,” and that much 
maligned unit of society came, as is his 
wont, most manfully to the rescue. For 
his part he had’nt much faith in scientific 
engineering. In his time they had done 
well enough without it. Thirty-seven years 
ago the same difficulty had confronted the 
men of Tosa, and they had met it by 
cutting a channel straight through the 
beach, with their own hands. A clear 
conscience and a strong arm were what 
he would recommend. These sentiments 
coincided so exactly with the spirit of the 
hour, that his suggestion was received with 
enthusiasm, and put into instant exe- 
cution. Forth they sallied; the fishermen 
in their tens, the farmers in their hundreds. 
Every hamlet contributed its contingent, 
and every contingent was armed with its 
spades and baskets, its waving banners 
and braying conch shells. For three days 
the obstructive beach was a busy ant heap. 
At the end of that time it was pierced by 
a canal three ez wide and one ken deep. 
Another three such days, and all trouble 
would be over—a veritable triumph of 
muscle over matter. 

The Kochi conservative organ came out 
with a double leaded leader vaunting hu- 
man thews and sinews over horse power, 
contrasting the good old times with modern 
degeneracy, and supplementing the whole 
with a wonderful wood cut. This showed a 
clear channel, a whole fleet of deeply laden 
junks hurrying to get through, and a very 
black steamer puffing impatiently on the 
horizon. But alas for the vanity of human 
wishes! On the fourth morning came the 
fateful south wind again, and by evening 
time no mark was left of the wasteful ex- 
penditure of labour. The ancient sank 
back into obscurity, and for the rest, con- 
servative organ included, they must aswvait 
patiently the more perfect methods of the 
Doboku-kyoku. 


THE “SPECTATOR” 
MORAL CONDITION & INTENTIONS. 
—_—_—_—___—_ 

HE following curious and character- 
istic article appears in the London 
Spectator :— 


It is stated that the publicists of Japan are discus- 
sing the propriety of an official adoption of the Chris- 
tian religion, and are in large measure in favour of 
the step. They do not, they say, believe in Chris- 
tianity, and are even repelled by its dogmas, holding 
that educated men should always be guided by pure 
reason ; but they think the adoption of the civilized 
creed essential to the perfection of their own civiliza- 
tion, and to the maintenance of a moral standard 


among their people. 
lost their old faiths, and it is indispensable for the 
safety of society and its development that they should 
have a new one. 
cillors of the empire are of opinion that such a step is 
essential to further progress in civilization, ‘‘ which 
cannot be based upon a weak morale,” and all im- 
plicitly admit that it would be possible, that the 
indigenous creeds are dying or dead, and that the body 
of the Japanese would receive the new faith with 
acquiescence, as something quite within the educating 
province of their rulers; and though we doubt whe- 
ther the struggle can end in a victory for Christianity, 
which would involve a repudiation of the Mikado’s 
claim to be, as a descendant of the gods, himself semi- 
divine, the chance is still serious enough to deserve a 
moment's discussion. 
from the failure of their own system to doubt every- 
thing, even themselves; they have been profoundly 
impressed by the civilization of Europe, which they 


dread : 


ON ¥APAN’S 


The Japanese, they say, have 


Some of the most influential coun- 


‘The Japanese have learned 


are acute euough to trace to something other than 
intelligence, to a difference of characier not explicable 
by a wore theory of superior acuteness ; and they may 


be as ready to believe that the foreigners have found 


the best path in life, as they are to believe that they 
have found the best paths toward order'y society, the 
accumulation of scientific knowledge, and success in 
war. Such a condition of mind has repeatedly ap- 
peared in history. ‘The Japanese directing classes are 
not foreigners, or in any way out of touch with the 
masses of their people. If, then, the people are ready 
to acquiesce in the proclamation of Christianity as an 
educating measure, like a proclamation in favour of 
Western culture, much of the objection to it disap- 
pears. In the first place, all teachers of Christianity, 
native and foreign, are set free. It is simply impos- 
sible to punish instruction which the State itself by law 
declares to be not only beneficial, but to be superior to 
any attainable in any other direction; and to suppose 
that free instruction in the Christian creed will have 
no good result is to doubt beyond reason the convert- 
ing energy of the faith. In the second place, inquiry 
is provoked among masses of men, and although the 
Japanese are singularly indisposed to religious thought, 
being, as regards the masses, quietly indifferent, and, 
as regards the educated, preoccupied with ideas of 
material progress, still there must be among them, as 
among every other people, some potentiality of 
religious emotion, some dread of the unknown, 
some curiosity as to the whence and whither, 
which willin time develop great native teachers of 
the truth. And, in the third place, the official 
acceptanee of Christianity makes Christianity the 
basis of legislation to a degree which Europeans, from 
their very habitude, have half forgotten. ‘Che funda- 
mental_laws, the edicts of governors, the administra- 
tive ways of rulers must, and almost invariably do, 
conform to the officially confessed creed. Christian 


governments may and do allow many things utterly 


unchristian ; but it is impossible for a Christian State 
to sanction acts admittedly at variance with its creed, 
to order a massacre, to legalize polygamy, or to set 
up an arena for gladiatorial shows. ‘Ihe laws must 


conform, in theory at all events, to the state religion ; 


and when that religion is Christianity, the laws must 
gradually become humane. On the whole, we should 
think the open profession of Christianity by a pagan 
State an advance toward the light but for one inner 
May not a people like the Japanese, accept- 
ing Christianity in profession, but retaining not only 
pagan hearts but pagan minds, injure Christianity 
itself, develop it in some form so palpably bad as to 
hinder its diffusion throughout Asia? We admit that 
the evidence by no means jutifies any intensity in that 
fear. Nevertheless, while admitting the force of the 
evidence, we confess to a doubt whether a people like 
the Japanese, who are a gentler and weaker kind of 
Parisians, eager for knowledge, variable in mood, de- 
tached from all beliefs, moral as well as religious, 
callous if not cruel, and exceptionally salacious, may 
not so discredit Christianity when they have nominally 
adopted it as to become a distinct minus quantity in 
the spiritual forces of Asia, where hitherto this an- 
tiseptic thought has always reigned, that whatever the 
ultimate truth, religion is and must be the highest 
preoccupation of man. 


Readers of the Spectator will understand 
us when we call this article characteristic. 
It is pervaded by the musing air so easily 
detected in all the good journal’s writings. 
The Spectator has a way of sitting down 
daintily and subjecting all the problems it 
discusses to a curious, half-earnest, half- 
dilettante sort of scrutiny, discovering in 
them unsuspected features which it pour- 
trays in graceful, gentle language, seldom 
ascending to vigour, never descending to 
vulgarity. It is a style that deprecates 
criticism and invites agreement. The 
reader finds difficulty in imagining that 
writing so pretty, so respectable, can 
greatly err or grossly distort. From Japan 


to Wellington-street in the Strand is, how- 
ever, along way. The light of truth evi- 


dently loses much of its intensity ex route, 
and is further obscured on its arrival by 
that fog of insular prejudice envelop- 


ing the mind of the huge city, and 


tainting everything foreign with barbarism 
and inferiority in the eyes of its citizens. 
The Spectator’s postulates in this parti- 
cular matter are two: that it stands itself 
on a pedestal and that the Japanese nation 
is grovelling in the mud at its feet. 
assumes no airs of common-place con- 
tempt, 
fumed and_ kid-gloved. 
always directed from above, and delivered 
with the suave condescension of unques- 
tionable superiority, the unmoved calmness 
of infinite distance. 
soft-voiced journal advance farther than 
half way towards the truth: the object is 


It 


indeed. Its criticisms are per- 


But they are 


Never once does the 


not worth closer scrutiny. ‘‘ The publicists 


of Japan,” it announces by way of text, 


“Care discussing the propriety of an official 


adoption of the Christian religion and are 
in large measure in favour of the step.” 
The Spectator has heard, then, of Mr. 


FUKUZAWA’S ‘political Christianity.” A 


rumour of that visionary proposal, now 


four years old, has reached the pedestal in 


the Strand. But the London journal has 


failed to hear that Mr. FUKUZAWA does 
not represent the “publicists” of Japan. 
It has failed to hear that his countrymen 
regard that dream of “political Christi- 


anity ” as the one fatal blot onan illustrious 
and otherwise irreproachable career. 
has failed to hear that there is nothing more 
emphatically opposed to the views of Japa- 
nese statesmen than the notion of adopting 
Christianity, or any other creed, as a State 
religion. 
siders in respect of Japan. 
that her progressive impulses owe their 
initiative entirely to officialdom. 
true, with the qualifying clause that in all 
countries progress is the work of the 


It 


Two axioms prevail among out- 
The first is 


This is 


educated classes, and that in Japan the Go- 


vernment represents the educated classes : 
represents the four hundred thousand 


Samurai families who formerly constituted 


the ruling aristocracy of the empire, and 


who still occupy that position in reality 
though they have lost it in name. The 
second axiom is that the Japanese are 
indifferent to religion. The Spectator 
speaks of them as ‘detached from all 
beliefs, moral as well as religious.” How, 
we would ask, can these axioms be recon- 
ciled with the fact—a fact acknowledged by 
all responsible Japanese—that the official 
adoption of Christianity in this country 
would not only be fatal to the pro- 
spects of Christian propagandism, but 
would probably produce a revolution? If 
in everything else.the people are prepared 
to follow the lead of the Government— 
that is to say, of the educated aristocracy 
—how is it that, supposing them to be 
‘detached from all beliefs, moral as well 
as religious,” they are nevertheless re- 
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solved not to accept official guidance in 
this one matter? The answer is simple: 
the second axiom is false. It is an error, 


a libel, to speak of the Japanese as a 


people ‘detached from all moral and 


religious beliefs.” 
and very unequal sections in this empire. 


To understand clearly the difference be- 


tween them and its origin, we should look 
at them by the light of the times when 
their division occurred. They are, then, 
the military patricians 


plebeians. The former may be said 
to have always lacked any strong 
religious convictions. They .used to be 


Shintoists and Confucianists. 


latter. 
far as it represented an artistic and 
civilizing cult; they rejected it when it 


preached doctrines opposed to the eni- 
mently practical methods of military feu- 


dalism. The civil section of the nation, 
on the other hand, has always been 
Buddhistic. 
peaceful tone and its tendency to soften 


the harsh spirit of caste, endeared itself 
speedily to men lying under the heel of 
an armed and exclusive aristocracy. Thus 


the case stood twenty-five years ago. 


Then came the tide of Western civiliza- 


tion. Among the things that it swept 
away, Confucianism went down early. 
For Confucianism, whatever its intrinsic 
merits as an ethical system, was a pro- 


duct of Chinese philosophy, and nothing 


born -of such a parent could flourish 
side by side with the new régime. The 
impossibility was chiefly a question of 
sentiment. For its own sake Confucianism 
might have survived: for the sake of its 
associations it was doomed. Shintoism, 
however, fared differently. _The first im- 
pulse of the Mediatised Government was 
to elevate it to a higher place. In point 
of fact it stands now at least as firmly 
as it always stood, being nothing better 
than a ritual in so far as it affects 
men’s every-day lives. It may be true, 
then, to say of the upper classes of 
Japan, the samurat of feudal ages, the 
shizoku of the present, that they are with- 
out a recognised system of ethics or a 
religious creed worthy of the name. But 
it is entirely misleading to represent this 
as their normal condition; entirely er- 
roneous to pronounce them “detached 
from all beliefs, moral as well as religious.” 
If such be the tendency of their minds, 
how can it be alleged, with any show of 
consistency, that ‘they think the adoption 
of the civilized creed essential to the per- 
fection of their own civilization?’ They 
cannot believe in the necessity of religion 
and yet be “detached from all beliefs, 
moral as well as religious.” Without 
pursuing this line of argument, however, a 
divergence from our immediate theme, let 
us turn to the condition of the second sec- 


There are two distinct 


and the civil 


That is to 
say, they had a ritual and a system of 
ethics, for Shintoism was nothing more 
than the former, or Confucianism than the 
They accepted Buddhism, in so 


The creed of SHAKA, with its 


tion of the nation, the plebs, or heimin. 
They outnumber the shizoku by seventeen 
to one, and they are, with rare exceptions, 
Has their faith in the creed of 
SHAKA been disturbed by the advent of 
There 
is nothing incongruous between the tenets 
of Buddhism and the adoption of Western 
civilization. The most devoted Buddhist 
might be the most perfectly civilized gentle- 
man, by whatever standard civilization be 
guaged. Buddhism itself has played even 
a greater vé/e than Christianity as a direct 
It has ever been an artistic and 
Militant Christianity alone 
excepted, nothing imported from the West 
need have disturbed Buddhism, and the 
advent of Christianity has roused it from 
lethargic tolerance to active self-assertion, 
rather than dislodged it from its place in 
It is shallow 
silliness to stigmatise the Japanese as a 
people ‘detached from all religious be- 
Man for man, they probably pray to 
heaven more regularly, frequent their 
places of worship more zealously, and 
comply with the forms prescribed by their 


Buddhists. 


Western civilization? Not a whit. 


civilizer. 
refining cult. 


the hearts of the nation. 


lief.” 


faith more assiduously, than any nation 
of Western Christians. 


foreign critics, the statesmen of Japan 
know that there is a clear limit to the force 


of their example and the strength of their 


authority. They know that though the 


nation is with them in their adoption of 


the scientific, the material, the political, 
the administrative, and even the social 
elements of Western civilization, it will 
not for a moment accept them as guardians 
of its conscience or dictators of its re- 
ligious creed. 


THE GRAPHOPHONE IN f$APAN. 
—___@—___-. 


MERICAN inventive genius has just 
brought within our reach one of the 

most wonderful machines ever devised, if not 
the most wonderful. Yet, like everything 
really great, it is almost absurdly simple. 
How many years have elapsed since it 
became known that sound is propagated 
by distinct movements of material mole- 
cules; that it is, in fact, a force trans- 
mitted through a sensitive medium, and 
that words and tones are simply ‘‘ waves ” 
each possessing its own particular ampli- 
tude? All these things were familiar to 
past generations, and we are actually in- 
clined to despise our respectable ancestors 
because they never conceived the plain 
possibility of mechanically registering the 
action of such a palpable force. There is 
a romantic and startling element in the no- 
tion of making a machine, a vulgar mass of 


What would hap- 
pen, then, did the aristrocratic fraction, 
the patricians, who, leading the van of 
progress, have abandoned their old cult, 
Confucianism—what would happen did this 
fraction arrogate the function of choosing 
a religion for the nation? Need we an- 
swer? Assuredly the essay will not be 
made; for despite the shallow talk of 


steel and iron, speak, whistle, sing, grunt, 
clear its throat, stammer, and, in short, per- 
form any and every evolution within the 
range of the human voice. Yet when we 
see how the feat is accomplished, it appears 
mere child’s play compared with the much 
older achievement of using electricity to 
transmit thought at the rate of ten thousand 
miles a minute. In the case of the talking 
machine, nothing was required but to con- 
trive that the sound vibrations should be 
mechanically registered, and that the 
marks traced by them should afterwards 
be intelligibly interpreted. Doubtless the ~ 
problems solved by many wonderful in- 
ventions could be stated equally simply. 
But the graphophone is, in sober truth, a 
charmingly simple affair. In appearance 
it closely resembles a. sewing machine. 
The operator sits before it and works 
a treadle with his foot. The weight 
of the foot is almost sufficient for 
the purpose: no conscious effort of 
muscle is required. The treadle drives a 
horizontal roller, and the motion is con- 
trolled by a friction governor so that the 
roller revolves always at a uniform velo- 
city. Other mechanism of wheels, pullies, 
and so forth, there is none. Into the 
roller the operator fits a little cylinder of 
cardboard, covered with some shining, 
black composition. He then hooks on the 
recording diaphragm. This is carried ina 
metal disc so adjusted that a tiny steel 
point projecting from the diaphragm re- 
cords the latter’s vibrations on the sur- 
face of the revolving cylinder. The 
operator applies his lips to the mouth- | 
piece of a tube communicating with 
the diaphragm, and, in an ordinary tone 
of voice, says what he has to say, the 
diaphragm, meanwhile, moving slowly 
along the cylinder. It is then found that 
on the surface of the revolving cylinder a 
number of minute hair lines have been 
traced. Their form or sinuosities cannot 
be appreciated by the naked eye, yet they 
are cut into the surface so accurately and 
strongly that they represent a virtually 
imperishable record. The cylinder, though 
only six inches long, with a diameter of an 
inch and a quarter, is capable of receiving 
a thousand words; that is to say, as many 
words as are contained in aleading column 
of this journal. To reproduce the sounds 
thus traced, the recording diaphragm is 
replaced by a collecting diaphragm, which 
is provided with a tube branching to the 
listener’s ears. Once morethecylinderisset 
revolving, and as the point of the collecting 
diaphragm travels over the hair lines, the 
words that traced them are re-spoken ex- 
actly in the tone and with all the manner- 
isms of their speaker. From a practical 
point of view the uses of this extraor- 
dinary machine are evidently numerous. 
A business man, for example, can speak 
into it all his correspondence and leave 
it to be copied off by a clerk with a type- 
writer. To facilitate the operation of 
copying, the graphophone is provided with 
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a means of arresting the “reeling off” at 
any point, so that the copyist can divide 
the record into sentences and take them 
down one by one. Then, again, of the 
everyday nuisance of letter-writing this 
machine supplies immense alleviation. 
The little cylinder, after it has received its 
tracery of microscopic network, is simply 
enclosed in a box and sent by post. When 
it reaches its destination—the box is con- 
trived so as to pass through the post for 
two cents—its recipient places it on his 
graphophone and listens to the tpsissima 
verba of his distant correspondent. The 
labour of letter-writing is thus reduced to 
that of speaking. The graphophone, as we 
have described it, is the invention of Messrs. 
A. G. BELL and C. S. TAINTER. From the 
description it will be seen that the instru- 
ment presents no mechanical features of 
special ingenuity. The idea that sug- 
gested it is the chief marvel, and the 
principal difficulty to be overcome was, 
we believe, the composition of the material 
with which the cylinder is coated. This is 
said to be the result of years of experiment, 
and to have been obtained at last by happy 
accident. What ingredients are employed 
we cannot, of course, explain, but they are 
not expensive, the cost of each cylinder 
being only two cents, which modest sum 
leaves an ample margin of gain. Indeed, 
to the cylinder the Volta Graphophone 
Company, proprietors of the patent, chiefly 
look for profit. The machine itself they 
could almost afford to give away, for its 
cost—some thirty dollars—leaves little 
margin compared with the sale of the 
cylinder. A specimen of the Graphophone 
has just been brought to Japan by Mr. 
AusTIN HERR, of the banking firm of 
HerRR and WALD, Washington, and has 
been shown to several persons in Tékyé. 
It comes to us under interesting auspices, 
for Mr. HERR has cylinders on which are 
traced messages to Count and Countess 
INOUYE and to Mr. IWASAKI, spoken into 
the instrument by the Japanese Minister in 
Washington and Madame MUTSU, and to 
Mr. T. B. GLOVER by Mr. D. W. STEVENS, 
Secretary of Legation in that city. Mr. Mu- 
TSU records his enthusiastic admiration of 
the wonderful contrivance, but Mr. STEVENS 
employs it to convey humourous behests 
in his own merry style. It is impossible 
not to feel personal interest in, and even 
affection for, a machine that enables 
us to hold direct converse with dis- 
tant friends; to hear the tones of their 
voices as though they were beside us. 
Doubtless the time will come when the 
graphophone will transcribe sounds, not in 
its own peculiar language of sinuous lines 
and microscopic waves, but in the letters 
of the Anglo-Saxon alphabet. Its practical 
uses will then be extensive, but for our 
own part we find it even more interest- 
ing in its present function of photograph- 
ing voices and preserving them for decades 
or even centuries. The force of its repro- 
ductions is capable of being multiplied to 
original dimensions by means of electro- 
type, but this process is, of course, expen- 
sive, and would only be used for repeating 
musical sounds. 


THE COMPETENCE OF MILITARY 
AND NAVAL OFFICERS. 


—_——__—_——____. 
IMPERIAL ORDINANCE. 


We hereby give our sanction to the present 


Ordinance relating to the Competence of Military 
and Naval Officers, and order it to be duly pro- 
mulgated. 


(His Imperial Majesty’s Sign Manual.) 
(Privy Seal.) 
Dated December 24th, 1888. 


Count Kuropa Kryoraka, 
Minister President of State. 


Count Oyama Iwao, 
Minister of State for War. 


Count Satco YorIMIcHI, 
Minister of State for the Navy. 


ImPeRIAL OrpiNnANcE No. gI. 
MILirary AND Nava OFFICERS’ COMPETENCE 
REGULATIONS. 

Art. I.—The competence (bungen) of Military 


and Naval Officers consists in their tenure for life 
of their appointments and their right to wear their 


uniforms and to enjoy the treatment proper to 
their office. 
Art. I1.—Excepting in the following cases no 
officer shall lose his competence :— 
1. When released from office on his own ap- 
plication. 
2. When he has lost his qualifications and 
ceased to be a Japanese subject. 
3. When he has been punished for a grave 
offence. 
4. When he has been declared to be deprived of 
his office. 
5. When he has been punished with imprison- 
ment and deprived of his office. 
6. When he has been dismissed from office by 
Imperial order, for conduct unbecoming an 
_ officer. 
Art. II1I.—The service of officers will be divided 
into four classes :— 
1. With the Colours. 
2. With the Reserves (y051). 
3. With the Second Reserves (obi). 
4. On the Retired List. 
Art. 1V.—Officers serving with the Colours are 


those in actual service, or studying under official 


orders, or field or flag officers holding civil appoint- 
ments in their respective departments. 

Officers coming under the category of kyushoku 
(unattached) and of fetshoku (temporarily sus- 
pended) will be regarded as on the same footing 
with those serving with the Colours. 

The class of kyushoku will consist of officers who 
have no duty assigned to them on account of one 
or other of the following reasons :— 

1. The disbanding of troops. 

2. The abolition of offices. 

3. Reduction of staffs. 

4. Release from duty because of expiry of term 

of service. 


5. The appointment of substitutes to their offices 


while they themselves have been held as pri- 
soners of war. 


6. When on the conclusion ofa special duty, 
or course of study, no fresh appointment has 


been made. 
7. When after an illness of six months from 


wounds or disease there are no indications of 


recovery. Substitutes may be appointed, at 
the instance of an invalid, or in consequence 
of the nature of the duty involved, within a 
less period than six months. 

8. When leave to study has been granted. 

g. When military or naval officers below field 
or flag rank have been appointed exclusively 
to civil offices in their respective departments. 

The class of tetshoku will consist of officers 

whose conduct is open to censure, but who, in con- 
sequence of mitigating circumstances, have only 
been suspended from the exercise of their duties, 


Nots.—TZeishoku officers may not resume their duties 
within a less period than one year after the date of their 


suspension. 

Art. V.—Officers in the Reserve will consist of 
those who have retired from service with the 
Colours (but have not attained the statutory age) 
for any of the following reasons, or who, as one 
year volunteers, have received commissions :— 

1. Having been compelled to retire from service 
with the Coloursin accordance withjthe Pension 
Regulations, 

2. When they have not resumed duty after 
being five years in the kyushoku class. 

NoTE.—This provision will not apply to those who come 
under the headings 8 and 9g of Art. 1. * 


3. When they have not resumed duty after 
being two years in the teishoku class. 

4. When they are appointed exclusively to civil 
offices other than under the immediate control 
of the Military or Naval Departments. 

Art. VI.—Officers of the Second Reserve will 
consist of those who have retired from service with 
the Colours because of their having attained the 
statulory full age, and those whose term of service 
in the first reserve has expired. 

The terms of service with the first and second 
Reserves will be specially fixed. 

Art. VII.—Retired officers will be those whose 
term in the Second Reserve has expired, or who on 
account of wounds or illness cannot serve with the 
Colours, or who have retired from either the first 
or second Reserves. : 

Art. VIII.—Officers in the first and second Re- 
serves must appear and report themselves in time 
of mobilization, 

Art. [X.—The present regulations will apply to 
military or naval officers or their equivalents. 

[APPENDIx.] 

Art. X.—The Military Officers’? Promotion Re- 
gulations and Naval Officers, Promotion Regula- 
tions are hereby abolished. 

Art. XI.—Officers who previous to the issue of 
these regulations were in the taimet or hishoku 
classes, as fixed by the Military and Naval Officers 
Promotion Regulations, will be disposed of as 
follows :— 

1. Officers who have been fatmes will become 

kyushoku. 

Notge.—Field officers who are exclusively engaged in 
ciyil duties otherwise than in the War Department will be 
regarded as in the Beserves. 

2. Officers who have been hishoku will become 
kyushoku, with the exception of those that 
were classed Aishoku because of the suspen- - 
sion or abolition of offices, who shall become 
teishoku, their time being computed from the 
date when they were declared hishoku. 

Note.—Those in whose case the statutory time has 
elapsed will be included in the Reserves. 

3. Naval officers employed exclusively in civil 
offices otherwise than in the Naval Depart- 
ment will be regarded as in the Reserves. 

Art. XII.—Naval officers who have been retired 
because of their having attained the age limit, will 
be included in the Second Reserves. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
—_—_—_——__ 
* OFFICIAL RECOGNITION, ETC.” 


To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ JAPAN Matt.’? 


I have no wish to interfere with the dispute be- 
between “Sigma” and “ Fuji,” but would just 
point out that a confusion in terms is the chief 
weakness in “ Sigma’s” letter in yesterday’s Afail, 
The word ‘church ” is used with several distinct 
meanings; ths confunding of which gives rise 
either to nonsense or to something worse. 

1. Christ’s church consists of all who are spiri- 
tually and morally one with Him—a_ spiritual 
church on Earth and in Heaven. Every one 
familiar with the New Testament will remember 
passages in which this must be the only meaning 
that can be legitimately attached to the word. 
See Col. 1.18, 24; also Heb. 12.13. If Christ is 
the head and the church the body, the connection 
between the members would naturally be just the 
kind that exists between the body and the head, 
hence purely spiritual.s 

2. The group of believers constituting one 
society isa church. The New Testament student 
will recall familiar passages which can have no 
other meaning, as Philem. 2, &c. ‘The divisions 
that the Apostle complained of, referred to by 
“Sigma,” were contentions of parties within one 
society and had no reference to the ecclesiastical 
developments of later days. 

3. The building set apart for the assembling 
of Christian worshippers is called a church. 

4. The combination of churches and dignitaries 


hinto one ecclesiastical organization is called a 


church. But that is not often referred to in the 
New Testament. Certainly neither Christ nor his 
apostles can be charged with the medizval eccle- 
siasticism that, lingering still, would confine 
Christianity to any one organization or one sort 
of organization of erring men which arrogates to it- 
self the name of The Church,” and calls all others 
*sects.”” Every great Church organization is a 
monument of some great reform which marks an 
era in the march of civilization, and smaller divi- 
sions area tribute toliberty. The mutual work done 
by different organizations on their own lines has 
been a distinct advantage. And nowhere is that 
advantage more evident than in Japan, where 
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the varied work of different missionary societies 
is blending into native organizations much fewer 
than the societies. For instance, seven Presbyterian 
Societies form one Presbyterian Church in Japan. 
“Sigma” can save his “hate and lament” for some 
other cause, for he is entirely wrong in saying that 
the variety of agency in Japan “has so much hin- 
dered and cut short those efforts.” He is wrong 
in calling the work in Japan “distracted Christian 
effort :” the distraction is all in his eye. Almost 
all machinery looks “distracted” to those who 
do not understand it. ee : 
One good thing done by the variety in organiza- 
tion in Japan will probably by the prevention of 
any “official recognition” of any church. ‘The 
less the chnrch as such has to do with politics as 
such, the better, and the less the State has to do 
with ecclesiasticism the better. All that a healthy 
Christianity needs and wants is freedom for all 
consciences and all religions organization. ; 
All figures used to represent the essential unily 
of the churches in the midst of diversity—such as 
the tree and branches—must necessarily be de- 
fective. Perhaps the nearest approach is that 
often used of an army with various regiments and 
kinds of arm. My idea is that all our eccle- 
siastical organizations are temporary scaffolding, 
by which every variety of work is done on the 
spiritual temple of God—accomplishing a moral 
work that will abide. All our trouble arises from 
glorifying the scaffolding—neglecting the vital for 
the non-essential, I also contend for union and 
consolidation on logical lines. But one ecclesias- 
tical organization is not synonymous with Christian 


Union.—Yours, etc., C.S. EBY. 
January r4th, 1888. . 


CONCERT AT THE PUBLIC HALI. 


a 


A vocal and instrumental concert was given on 
Saturday night last at the Yokohama Public Hall 
for the benevolent object of increasing the funds 
of the Sisters of Chatity, and the institution pre- 
sided over by these ladies will doubtless receive a 
substantial benefit through the exertions of those 
who conceived and carried out the idea of a con- 
cert, as well as those who came forward and ap- 
peared before the audience in the cause of charity. 
A varied programme had been provided and the 
louse was well filled. ‘The concert opened with a 
choral performance—two morceaux of Rossini’s— 
“The Carnovale” and ‘ Fair and Noble Lady,” 
which went very smoothly, the choir being well- 
balanced and the pieces having evidently been 
carefully rehearsed. ‘This was followed by a piano- 
forte solo, well played, on themes from ‘Traviata.’ 
No. 3, a duet of Abt’s, ‘ When I know that thou 
art near me,” went well enough so far as execution 
is concerned, but the piece is at best but a dull 
composition. Meyerbeer was the next composer 
drawn upon, and a lady who has distinguished her- 
self on many previous occasions, sang the ‘ Com- 
plainte de la Mendicante,” from ‘ Le Prophéte,” 
in her usual finished style. Then followed an instru- 
mental item for violin, violoncello, and piano (Beet- 
hoven). ‘This piece was slightly tiresome, though 
not on account of its execution so much as the man- 
ner thereof and its length; the tempo might have 
been hurried a little with great advantage through- 
out, while some parts were taken much too slowly. 
The first part was brought to a close by a song, 
*Nichts zu holen’’? (Hoffmann), and a_ ballad 
“Prinz Eugen” (Loewe), rendered by a gentle- 
man from Tokyo in such a manner as to create 
avery persistent demand for an encore, to which 
he kindly acceded, and, returning to the foot- 
lights, sang Schumann’s “ Wanderlied.” A 
pianoforte solo, a Polonaise of Raff’s, opened the 
second pait and introduced, No. 8, ‘‘ Tutte le 
feste.” ‘This well-known duet of Verdi’s was sung 
by a lady whose artistic performances we have had 
the pleasure of recording on several previous 
occasions, whilst we do not remember to have 
seen the gentleman in a similar position before. 
He acquitted himself very well, however, which is 
saying a great deal, because he had to sing up to 
so accomplished a partner in the performance. 
No. g, a duo for piano and violin, fell through, 
the performer on the latter having met with 
an accident to his bow which rendered his play- 
ing impossible, and No. 10 brought on a well- 
known favourite with a song of Arditi’s, ‘‘ Estasi,” 
which, though executed in the gentleman’s cor- 
rect and finished style, was not so acceptable as 
many another in his extensive répertoire would 
have been. The next number was a song, ‘Alla 
Stella Confidente” (Robaudi), with violin and 
piano accompaniment, and was the most remark- 
able Pel ormanics of the evening, for the reason 
that the lady who sang has appeared frequently 
in public but on no single occasion with so much 


credit as on Saturday night. Her voice appears 
to have undergone a great change, its timbre 
being entirely different to what it was some 
months ago. fhe accompaniment was excellently 
played. ‘This agreeable and successful concert 
was brought to a close at an early hour by two 
choral pieces, ‘For the New Year” (Mendels- 
sohn), and the ‘Gipsy Chorus” from Weber’s 
‘© Preciosa.” 


ATAML. 
—_————_o—__—— 


To the westward of Odawara and along the 
east coast of the constricted base of the Idzu_ pro- 
montory lies a favoured region, renowned for its 
genial climate and the manifold charms of its 
scenery. ‘Lhe spurs of the Hakone mountains 
here sweep down to the sea, forming capes and 
headlands, in the valleys and bays lying be- 
tween which nestle numerous villages among 
groves of orange-trees. The general trend of 
these valleys is towards the east and south, and 
they are completely sheltered by the mountains 
from the northerly winds prevalent in winter; so 
that in them the Indian summer lingers long after 
the harsh rule of winter is fully established a few 
miles away. The high road from Odawara runs 
along the coast, now zigzagging to a height of 
200 or 300 ft., as it crosses a spur from the 
hills, now skirting the sandy strand; and it 
affords to the pedestrian a constant succession of 
exquisite views, wooded hills, thatch-roofed villages, 
carefully terraced valleys, sparkling streams, and, 
on the left, the blue waters of the Pacific ever 
shimmering under an Italian sky. The villages 
are neat and prosperous-looking; signs of poverty 
are conspicuously absent, and the country seems 
to be like the Acadian land, where the richest 
were poor and the poorest lived in abundance. 
A glance at the fields, now, at Chrismastide, green 
withthe young shoots of winter barley, and scattered 
among which are numerous rice-sheaves, and at 
the orange-groves, heavily laden with fruit which 
might have stayed the feet of Atalanta, sufficiently 
indicate one main source of their prosperity; and 
the other is no less evident from the nets hung up 
in front of the cottages, to dry or to be mended, and 
from-the white sails which dot the placidly heaving 
ocean as thickly as stars do the midnight sky. 


The little town of Atami, distance 17 miles from 
Odawara and about 12 from Hakone, has, thanks 
to the favour of Pluto, yet a third source of pros- 
perity, in the shape of a geyser, which has been 
pressed into the service of man, and is as mucha 
source of wealth to its owners as were the Arabian 
Genii to theirs. The town faces the south, lying 
on the north horn of a small deep bay which looks 
south-east, its south horn being formed by a steep 
spur which sweeps down from the mountains en- 
circling the bay to the northward, some 2,000 to 
3,000 feet high; over these winds the road to 
Hakone, and if perchance the tourist come to 
Atami by it, a witchingly beautiful panorama 
lies before him as he crosses the crest of the hill 
and looks down to the sea. With face and 
hands blue and smarting from the bitter blasts 
which sweep the treeless hills, he descends into a 
peaceful valley thickly wooded with evergreens, 
and with trees which should now be leafless, but 
are not; the dead and dying leaves, Lydia-like, 
still cling to the scene of their labours, awaiting 
ejectment by the next generation, there being no 
cruel blasts to hurry the inevitable separation. 
The repose of the valley, and the peaceful aspect 
of the village slumbering below, may well persuade 
him that he has stumbled on another Sleepy Hollow, 
unless a burst of steam from the geyser remind 
him that he is in a land where volcanic powers 
are still potent, or unless he meet, as we did, a 
plump, rosy-cheeked musume, a very different 
personage from Ichabod Crane. Passing a large 
reservoir, fed by a mountain stream, from which 
all the houses are supplied—there being no wells 
at Atami—the towns is reached. It contains some 
300 or 400 houses and several large 3-storied tea- 
houses, in the front of one of which is the cele- 
brated geyser, which at regular intervals used to 
leap rejoicingly from its dark caverns into the 
sunlit air; now, alas! a stone arch is built over 
it, and its eruptions serve only to supply the bath- 
houses of the town with hot water. There are few 
hotels which keep a tame geyser in their front 
yard, in order to supply their patrons with natural 
hot water, and the name of the Shin-set-sha tea- 
house deserves therefore to be recorded. ‘The 
geyser usually spouts six times each 24 hours; but 
sometimes it sulks, and then the hot baths have to 
be artificially prepared. ‘There is also a constant 
hot spring, but the geyser-water is preferred, as it 
is said to be richer in mineral matter. 

At the Higuchi Hotel Europeans are coming to 
be regarded as not quite ferae naturae, aud their 


wants are catered for with much success; and 
even if the organisation be somewhat too depen- 
dent on feminine agents, and ils operation be con- 
sequently irregular and desultory, it is good for 
diyestion to wait a bit between courses, and it is 
hard to be critical when Misses Plum-blossom and 
Bamboo dispense witching smiles with the cold 
toast and cover up other small culinary deficiencies 
with their pretty ways; though lady visitors, with 
the insensibility of their sex and preference of 
sensual to aesthetic pleasures, have been known 
to regard the compensation as inadequate. 

Atami is a great winter resort for the Japanese, 
especially for the consumptive and rheumatic; and 
in summer, when the tea-house charges are low, 
crowds of students from Tokyo visit it for the 
sea-bathing. Until lately, European visitors have 
been rare, Miyanoshita and Hakone attracting the 
mass of them, though for invalids Atami is in 
many respects preferable. There is a firm sandy 
beach ; and a half-mile walk takes one to the ex- 
tremity of the south horn of the bay, where area 
few fishermen’s huts, and from which a winding 
track ascends to the top, some 300 feet, where is 
a tea-shed commanding a grand view; a watch- 
man is usually posted here, armed with a huge 
trumpet and a native-made glass with a paper 
tube; he watches a stake-net which extends some 
way out from the shore, and sounds a warning as 
soon as bonito are descried. 

A morning may be pleasantly spent in the 
public garden, situated in a valley about half a 
mile from the town; it is laid out along a moun- 
tain rivulet, and is a good specimen of Japanese 
landscape gardening, all the natural advantages 
of the situation being utilised to the utmost. 
There is a grove of ancient trees, with a red- 
painted Shinto shrine among them; also a planta- 
tion of young plum-trees, sundry arbours, rustic 
bridges, seats made out of the timbers of sea-worn 
fishing-boats, with more regard to the picturesque 
than to comfort, and the like. 

A charming but hilly walk along the coast leads 
to the fishing village of Adjiro, distant about five 
miles, passing through several picturesque hamlets 
en route. A small steamer plies daily between 
Atami and Adjiro, and one also between Tokyo 
and the latter village; and at the Matsunoya 
Yadoya, or House of the Pine-Tree, very fair na- 
live food may be obtained. 

‘Those who have mountains rather than the ocean 
in their soul can also have their domino matched 
here by nature; there are several long mountain 
walks, to Hakone, Mishima, ete. The track to Ha- 
kone passes over the summit of Higane-san, which 
commands a magnificent view over ten provinces, 
and at various points it affords splendid views of 
Fuji-san, the snowy purily of its perfect cone stand- 
ing up sharp and clear against the brilliant azure 
of the sky, a soul-satisfying sight. Atthis season 
of the year mountain tracks are bleak and cold, 
and the tourist is unlikely to meet a soul, except 
perhaps a peasant cutting bamboo-grass for thatch. 

In the town itself the visitor may find much to 
interest him; there are several paper-factories, 
where may be seen casks full of mitstemata bark 
soaking in water. The sodden bark is beaten to 
pulp on a stone slab and the pulp mixed with 
water in a huge vat: frames of thin split-bamboo 
are then dipped into the resulting mucilaginous 
liquid, and the damp sheets are squeezed in a 
very primitive press, with the aid of a pile of 
boulders. Another local product is a sticky 
glutinous sweet meat known as midsu-ami, as 
great a joy to children as sugar-candy is in Eng- 
land, though it did not gratify our palates. There 
are also several wood-ware shops, the articles in 
which are cheaper even than at Miyanoshita, 
though they probably will not be so long. Much 
the largest is that of Yenshiuya, whose business 
card, with an unconscious harking back to ancient 
simplicily, gives him the formidable looking ap- 
pellation of DEALERINKUSUNOKIWORK. An hour 
or two may be very pleasantly spent examining 
his large stock, and watching his deft workmen, 
who, for a daily wage of from 35 sen to 50 sen, do 
the most artistic and perfect cabinet and inlaying 
work; the proprietor himself, or his amiable and 
smiling better half, will show one over the esta- 
blishment, and point with justifiable pride to his 
large and varied stock of woods. 

As the short winter day closesin, a magically beau- 
tiful sight may beseen from the hotel ground. Distant 
O-shima, over which the steam-cloud ever hangs, 
grows purple and indistinct and finally vanishes as 
night draws her star-strewn mantle over the deep, 
and the decoy-lights of the cuttlefishers beam out 
one by one till they are as thickly dotted as if they 
were lamps for the ball-room of the Oceanides. 
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NIPPON RACE CLUB. 
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The annual meeting of members of the Nippon 
Race Club was held on Monday afternoon at 4 
o’clock in the Club Hotel. ‘The Hon. P. Le Poer 
Trench (Vice-President) took the chair, and among 
those present were Messrs. M. Kirkwood, N. 
Kingdon, Merian, Walkinshaw, Beale, Robison, 
Herbert, Pakenham, M. H. R. Harris, A. J. Easton 
(Hon. Treasurer), Dr. Wheeier, Messrs. De 
Becker, Andries, Adams, Ward, ‘Till, Pino 
(Secretary). 

In opening the proceedings, 

The Cnatrman said—I am happy to be able to 
congratulate you to-day on the more Promising 
Position of the Club. The accounts, it is true, 
differ but litle from those of 1887, but they show 
an improvement. All expenses, as you will see, 
have been less by $60 under each heading, such as 
Course expenses, printing, repairs, &c. The 
entries at the autumn meeting last year were 
larger than those in 1887, and the balance carried 
forward is $876.12, or $388.96 more than in the 
preceding year. This I think is very satisfactory 
when you recollect that the dull and threa- 
tening weather at the spring meeting kept many 
people away from the races, causing a falling 
off in the sale of tickets at that meeting of $371 as 
compared with 1887. The Pari-Mutuel, which 
brought us in $160, was introduced for the first 
time at the autumn meeting and proved a much 
greater success than any of us expected, and had 
there been more places for the sale of tickets I 
think our receipts would have been far larger. 
Better accommodation will be provided at the 
next meeting, and Mr, Robison is kindly making 
enquiries about a ‘ totaliser,”’ but we cannot expect 
to get it out for some time. Besides providing, as 
I hope it will, a considerable source of revenue to 
the Club, the Pari-Afutuel will do much to do 
away with the annoyance caused to guests on the 
lawn by the crowding about the hat lotteries. As 
regards the two race meetings of last year there is 
little to be said. As I remarked before we were 
unfortunate in the weather at the spring meeting, 
but all things considered, the racing was good. 
We were indebted to the Commander of the ALo- 
nocacy for kindly placing his band at our disposal 
on that occasion. At the Autumn Meeting we 
were more fortunate; the weather was all that 
could be desired, the Emperor honoured us by his 
presence on the second day, and again testified the 
interest he takes in racing by presenting a prize. 
The Governor of Kanagawa, with his usual liberality, 
also gave usacup. Admiral Sir Nowell Salmon 
and Captain May kindly lent the band of the /m- 
periéuse, which furnished a capital programme of 
music on each day of the races. Now as regards 
the prospects for the next meeting, you will be glad 
to hear that the new griffins from Shanghai are 
full of promise. They are all good, sound ponies, 
and I think will give a good account of themselves 
at the spring meeting. The Hokkaido ponies, 
the committee fear, will be a disappointment. The 
last news we have of them is that they could not 
be down before February, and that they are very 
young. They must also be in very poor condition 
after the winter, and rememberjng how uselessly 
young some of the last lot were, and that they 
were sent as four-year-olds, it is to be feared 
that at any rate for the spring meeting, 
even if we do get them, they will be of no 
good. The committee tried vainly to get ponies 
in other directions, and they are indebted to 
Mr. Hara for his assistance in the matter, but 
there seem to be insuperable difficulties in collect- 
ing a good, even lot. Weare still, however, trying 
lo procure some. Of half-breds we have a few 
new ones, but they are small, weedy looking ani- 
mals, and not likely to be of much use at the next 
meeting. We shall, therefore, have to depend 
upon the previous lots, many of which have grown 
and greatly improved. I have alread referred 
to the promising position of the Club financially, 
but [ attach far more importance to the greater 
amount of interest now shown in racing. On all 
sides we have proofs of tltis. The races are now 
a topic of conversation, whereas a year ago they 
were rarely spoken of. We have several new 
members and the promise of several new riders. 
It was the tradesmen of Yokohama who were 
the first to instill new life into the Club by pre- 
senting us with the Yokohama Plate, and for that 
we owe them a debt of gratitude. Their lead 
was soon followed, and you will be glad to hear 
that Mr. Robison has promised us a cup for Hok- 
kaido ponies, when you get them, and Mr. Easton, 
equally generous, has promised one for the griffins 
lately come from China. This augurs well for the 
future of the Club. There is a very vexed ques- 
tion about gentlemen riders. Of course it is the 
wish of all interested in true sport to try and get 
back to this, and probably the greater amount of 
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interest shown by a number of younger men of the 
Settlement is the best ground for hoping that 
we can, before long, revert to the old order 
of things in this respect. But at present it would 
not be desirable to make any rule or change in 
this matter, nor is there any urgent necessity for it 
as the committee are happy to find that Japanese 
professional riders, as a rule, not only ride fairly 
on this course but give no cause of complaint either 


to be able to assure you that though he has resigned 
from the committee, Mr. Thomas will continue a 
staunch supporter of racing and will do all in his 
power to promote and further the interests of this 
Club.—(Applause.) 


Questions were invited as’ to the accounts, but 
none being asked, 


On the motion of Mr. Roprson, -seconded 
by Mr. Waxkinsuaw, 


to riders or the public. On a previous occasion I 


expressed a hope that the Club would receive some 


support from the community at Kobe, who are 
indebted to us for the holidays they enjoy twice a 
year, The race holidays are also taken advantage 
of for getting up an inter-port cricket match. 
The gentlemen of Kobe might, [ think, therefore 
give us acup, or the ladies a Ladies’ Purse. | 
trust the hint thus given will have the desired 
effect. During all the years I have been in 
Japan I have endeavoured, but Iam sorry to say, 
in vain, to get the Japanese Government to give 
some support to a club which as Mr. Kingdon 
will remind you, was established for improving 
the breed of Japanese ponies, but the statesmen 
whom I have approached, though fully alive to 
the general interests of their country, turn a deal 
ear lo any remark I make on the subject. They 
spend millions on their army, and grudge a few 
thousand yer for improving the breed of ponies. 
Had they listened to the advice I gave them 
from this chair in 1884 there would have been a 
great improvement in their cavalry and we should 
see a very different class of ponies on the race course 
to-day. Not only that, but in return fora small oul- 
lay on the part of the Government thousands of yren 
of foreign money would during the last four years 
have flowed into the pockets of breeders of horses 
in this country. It is passing strange that Japan 
should be so blind to her own interests in this 
matter. However, I cannot hold out any hope. I 
have done all I could to get some support. I 
have pointed out to them and told them that where- 
ever I have been, all over the world, race clubs are 
established for improving the breed of horses, and 
that either cups are given orsmall subsidies granted 
to increase the prizes, and thereby enable the far- 
mers to get good prices for their horses. I have 
tried all the statesmen here, and I am afraid I 
must leave it to my successor in this chair to effect 
that which I-have tried in vain. With a view of 
rendering racing more popular it has been sug- 
gested that as a additional attraction to the race 
meeting, a race ball should be given on the con- 
cluding day. We can discuss this idea after ] 
have concluded my remarks, and I have little more 
to say. I wish to call your attention, too, to the 
subject of a néw grand stand; it is really badly 
wanted. I think, as Mr. Robison has suggested, 
a visitors’ list might be started for subscriptions 
towards this object. Old friends at home like Mr. 
Strachan might help. I think it is a subject that 
should be discussed at this meeting. It is a matter 
that should not be over-looked, because the old 
stand is sadly out of repair. Year after year we 
spend from one to two hundred dollars on’ it, and 
the money is really lost, for very soon it will be 
useless and we shall have to get a newone. I 
trust future discussion will show some way by 
which this object may be carried out. I ‘shail 
shortly be leaving Japan, but before severing my 
connection with this Club, of which you have 
done me the honour to make me Vice-Presi. 
dent so long, I wish to present it with a Cup. I 
have asked Mr. Strachan to order it for me in 
England. It will be called the President’s Cup 
and be given as a prize for Japanese and Chinese 
ponies, the race being 1} miles, maidens at the 
meeting, and to be won twice by the same owner. 
My first idea was to make it for Japanese ponies 
only, as the Club was established more for them 
than others, but then I recollected that the members 
of the Club who get ponies over from China do so 
at a great expense and provide us with some of the 
best sport, and ought to be encouraged accordingly. 
The, cup I am afraid will not be here before I 
leave Japan, nor will it I fear, be in time for the 
spring meeting, but I will ask my friend Mr. Ro- 
bison to take charge of it when it arrives and to 
make any change which may be necessary as lo 
the race. Gentlemen, before resuming my seat I 
wish to refer to the great services rendered to our 
Club by a member of the committee who has lately 
resigned. I need hardly say the gentlemen is 
Mr. Thomas, who for a number of years has been 
one of the greatest supporters and promoters. of 
racing in Yokohama.— (Hear, hear.) Since I was 
elected to this chair the Club has passed through 
very dark days, never to return again I hope, and 
when two years ago it was tottering and there was 
a question whether we could carry it on, it was 
mainly owing to Mr. Thomas that the Club was re- 
suscitated and is in existence to-day ; consequently 
I think all lovers of racing, owe that gentlemen a 
debt of gratitude.—(Hear, hear.) Butlam happy 


the accounts were ap- 
proved of, 


The following are the accounts :— 


Tue Nippon Race Crus, tn Account WITH 
TREASURER, 


Tug Honorary 


1888, 
$750.00 


30.00 
$780.00 
To Secretary’s Salary for 6 Months .... 100,00 
To Printing and Advertising ....... 150.47 
To Stationery and Petties 8.37 
To Momban‘s Wages, Course and Padd 
“XPENSES oo... ec cceeecessceeeee 216.03 
To Miscellaneous Ex 
Decorations, Furniture, etc 113.00 
To Gate Keepers at Spring Meeting 47.00 
_— 6.0. 
To Shroff for Collecting Subscriptions, etc....... 5 He 
To yew Railings in Front of Grand Stand, 41.00 
To Prizes at Spring Meeting . ae 
To Less Presented Prizes...... saseeseeeseaaes i 
1,484.56 
146.42 
100,00 
15.00 
5-15 
Bee ies se —— 8.97 
To Repairs to Buildings and Railings........... Fi 54.56 
To Prizes at Autumn Meeting—Including 
“Tradesmen’s Cup” oo... cvcceccsscsece $2,295.00 
To Less Presented Prizes—Including “Trades- 
men’s Cup”? vcicsecsees stseseeecesersesseetetess 440,00 
———— _ 1,855.00 
To Balance in hands of Hon. Treasurer ......... 876.12 
9391.0. 
Ca.—Janvary rst 10 Jung goTn, 1888, Tee 
By Balance... eeccccceescescece $487.16 
By Subscriptions, Full Members $1,200.00 
By Subscriptions, Honorary Member 205.00 
———— _ 1,405.06 
By Entries at Spring Meeting $1,130. ae 
Less Returned vives. $30.. $1,100.00 
By Sale of Tickets at Spring Meeting..... 80 
By Rent of Stables at Spring Meeting ae 
By Rent of Tent Space for Refreshments .. 
By Riders’ Fees for the Year Vieeses 
1,884.80 
By Sale of Race Books .....ccccsecccsscseseseee ‘ . ee 
By Amount received on Account of the Hok- 
kaido Subscription Ponies..... oak ; 0.06 
By Interest on Current Account 8.27 


JuLy ist to Decewper 31sT, 1888, 
By Entries at Autumn Meeting $1,305. 
Less Returned 


ssdewbaswuseedsdee 50, 
Ry Sale of Tickets at Autumn Meeting ......... 50 
By Rent of Stables at Autumn Meeting, ee 
By Rent of Tent Space for Refreshments .. 50.00 
By Fari-Mutuel Account ., . - 
———— $2, 403.50 
By Sale of Race Books .....csceccsecseosess Adetb ak Ses : pares 
By Interest on Current with the 
Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corpo- 
ration wo. ebabvetvautous dese caadedveiesis 12.96 
E. & O, E. $6,391.08 


Yokohama, sth January, 1889. 


bs A. J. Easron, Honorary Treasurer, 


I have examined the above statements with the vouchers and 
books and find the same to be correct. 


Yokohama, 6th January, 1889. }. R. Mrrian. 


The next busfness was the election of the Com- 
mittee, in regard to which the CHAIRMAN explained 
that a vacancy had occurred during the year and 
been filled by Mr. Herbert. ‘The ballot resulted 
in the election of the old committee. 

The CuarrMan reminded the meeting that in 
the course of his remarks he had referred to the 
question of a grand stand. He thought it ought 
to be taken up seriously. The old stand was really 
very nearly past repairing and something therefore 
ought to be done. He thought they might have a 
visitors’ list and in that way obtain subscriptions, 
and members of the Club and friends at home 
like Mr. Strachan would no doubt also contribute. 
He would be glad if members present would ex- 
Press their views on the subject. As faras he per- 
sonally was concerned, if a subscription list were 
decided upon, he was prepared to give $100.— 
(Applause.) 

Mr. KirKwoop asked 
cost of a new stand. 


The Cuarrman said they had hardly got as far 
as that yet, but it would probably be between three 
and four thousand dollars. 

Mr. Krrxwoop said there were plans of an 
iron stand sent out from England, the cost of which 
was nearer $6,000. 

The Secretary said the cost of iron had 
since gone down very much. Mr. Pinn also read 
a letter covering estimates of the iron stand referred 
to, which weighed about 60 tons, and was of two 
stories, with a galvanised iron roof, the cost of 
which was put at £850 sterling. 


what was the estimated 


60 


In the course of the discussion which followed, 


Mr. Kixepon said he thought an iron stand 
should be got from home and supported the idea 
of a subscription list. He intimated his willing- 
ness to subscribe $100.—(Applause.) 

Mr. Rostson said the question was whether 
they should start a subscription list without full 
details or wait until they could furnish such details. 

Mr. WatkinSHAW supported the latter pro- 
nacitinn believine it better that thev should be 


adopted. 

Mr. Rosison said while the list was going 
round they had to render their acknowledgments 
to their Vice-President who was now retiring. If 
everybody knew as much as he did of Mr. ‘Trench’s 
services to the Club, everybody would accord him, 
as he did, a hearty vote of thanks.—(Applause.) 
His last act was one which would be appreciated 
by all interested in racing in the community. He 
proposed a hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Trench, 
for his services to the Club. 

Dr. Wureer seconded, and the compliment 
was hearlity accorded. : 

Mr. Ronison said as Mr. Trench’s retirement 
left the post of Vice-President vacant “they all 
thought it very desirable that it should be filled at 
once by the election of a successor. The question 
of a President might well remain open, as the next 
British Minister might take an interest in racing 
and might accept the office and fill it with satis- 
faction to everybody. At present, however, they 
must elect a vice-President, and to make matters 
short he would propose that Mr. Dodds be ap- 
pointed. Mr. Dodds had taken a great deal of 
interest in racing here, and had acted as judge; 
every one relied on him, and he would be a most 
suitable occupant of the office. 

Mr. Easton seconded. 

The CuatrMan asked whether the members pre- 
sent wished to leave the appointment of Vice- 
President to the Committee or to vote on the 
matter now. If the latter, he would ask those 
in favour of Mr. Dodds’ election to vote by a show 
of hands. 

Mr. KirKwoop rose to a point of order, and 
said he thought this meetIng had no power lo elect 
a Vice-President. ‘The election of President and 
Vice-President rested with the Permanent Com- 
mittee of the Club. 

The SECRETARY said that was so as a matter of 
form, but when there was a vacancy it was always 
done. 

Mr. KirKwoop said that was in regard to the 
Executive Committee, but not otherwise. 


The CHAIRMAN said several meetings of the Per- 
manent Committee had been called, but the mem- 
bers did not attend. As a matter of fact, the 
members of the Committee now present could 
form a meeting of the Permanent Committee 
and decide the matter. A large number of the 
Permanent Committee were foreign Ministers, 
and he thought he was not far wrong in say- 
ing that all had resigned. At one time they had 
to increase the Permanent Committee to find 
room for the Chinese Minister and some others, 
but they had all resigned and the Permanent Com- 
mitt had almost ceased to exist. 

Mr. Kirxwoop pointed out that no notice of 
a meeting of the Permanent Committee had been 
issued. 

Mr. Rostson asked if it was the feeling of the 
meeting that this question should be left to the 
Committee. 

Mr. Titi suggested that the feeling of the 
members should be taken, and then left to the 
Committee for confirmation. 

Mr. Kinepon thought the subject had been 
rather sprung on the meeting. It was rather pre- 
mature. Until they were unfortunate enough to 
lose Mr. Trench he thought they had better remain 
as they were. 

The Cuarrman believed Mr. Robison’s reason 
for bringing the matter forward was that he had 
said that his stay here now would be a very short 
one, and after he had gone they would have neither 
a President nor Vice-President. The idea, there- 
fore, was that they should elect a Vice-President 


now, and later on if they found that Her Majesty’s 
Minister took an interest in racing they might 
ask him to be President. If he declined the office 
hen they might get some one else. In the mean- 
ximes however, they would requirea Vice-President, 
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who would really have to perform the duties off ,QOCAZ GOVERNMENT UNDER THE 


President. 

Mr. Kinepon perfectly understood the view, 
but thought the matter had been rather sprung on 
them, especially as there was not a large meeting. 


The CuatRMAN said, on the contrary, he was 
inclined to congratulate the Club on the largest 
gathering that he had seen for four years, as 
showing the increased interest taken in racing. 
He certainly had not addressed a larger meet- 
: SV rent Ray Catone ais Sia hese 


ing of tne Uiub since ne had occupied the Chair. 


—(Applause.) . : 

Dr. WHEELER thought the only way was to call 
a meeting of the Permanent Committee and settle 
the matter according to the rules. 

Mr. Rosison said they could get. no one to 
attend. : 

Dr. WHEELER said they ought to get as many 
as possible. : 

Mr. Rosison asked if Mr. Kirkwood could say 
that the rules vested the election of the Vice- 
President in the Permanent Committee. 


Mr. Kirxwood said the management of the 
Club according to the rules had been since its 


origin in the hands of the Permanent Committee, 
who, however, subsequently authorized the general 
meeting to nominate the Executive Committee. 
Further than that, this meeting had no real power. 


Since the rule was framed investing power in the 


Permanent Committee, the latter had delegated it 
to the Executive Committee. 


Mr. Robison proposed that the question of Vice- 


President should be passed over till the matter 
should be settled. ‘The only difficulty was that 
they should be in the position of having neither 


President nor Vice-President. 


members of the former body. 


business. 
The Secretary said there was no rule. 


been the practice. 


the officers. 


bers in the Club to fill the vacancies. 


After some farther discussion, the matter was 
understood to be left to the Permanent Committee. 

The Cuairman thanked Mr. Robison for the 
very kind way in which he had moved the vote of 
thanks, and the meeting for the very cordial man- 
ner in which they had received it. He could assure 
them that he severed his connection with the Club 
with great regret, and although he would be far 


away fromhere before long, he would watch its pro- 
gress, and hoped it would go on and prosper as il 
went. He trusted the large meeting they had to- 


sperity for the Club,—(Applause.) 
On the motion of Mr. Easton, a special vote of 
thanks was passed to Mr. Oki, Governor of Kana- 


Club, 
‘The proceedings then terminated. 


tent of the workings is 76 cho (one cho is 60 ken) 


and 263,781 tons in 1885.—Bukka Shimpo. 


Mr. Kirkwoop said this was the first year when 
a meeting of the Permanent Committee had not 
been called on the day of the general meeting. It 
had been the rule for the Permanent Committee to 
meet after the general meeting, when all the sug- 
gestions of that meeting were invariably confirmed. 

The SECRETARY Said that since a meeting held 
at Mr. Thomas Walsh’s there had been no one 
present at the meetings of the Permanent Com- 
mittee, except the Executive Committee who were 


Mr. KirKwoobp said that did not matter; there 
was a regular as well as an irregular way of doing 


Mr. Kirkwoop said that was so, but it had 


Mr. Kincpon said the rule with regard to the 
Permanent Committee was that there should be 
an equal number of Japanese and foreigners on 
the Committee, so as to give the former an 
equal voice in the management of the Club. 
Now that there were no Japanese members 
on the Permanent Committee the latter had 
delegated its powers to the Club, but held the 
power of refusal. The members of the Club were 
therefore really taking the position of the Per- 
manent Committee with regard to the election of 


The SecreTary said some years ago the 
number of Japanese members on the Permanent 
Committee was reduced to ten arid of the European 
members to twenty, but unfortunately there had 
never been a sufficient number of Japanese mem- 


day was a proof of the advent of a new era of pro- 


gawa, for the interest he had always taken in the 


The production of coal from the Takashima 
Mine—in which working was first begun in the 
period of Kyoho (1716-1735)— during the last 150 
years, was 8,000,000 tons, and there should still be 
over 2,000,000 tons of coal in the mine. The an- 
nual production is over 200,000 tons and the ex- 


The quantity of coal turned out during the five years 
ending 1885 was 166,352 tons in 1881, 253,678 tons 
in 1882, 252,945 tons in 1883, 246,654 tons in 1884, 


TOKUGAWA REGENCY. 


—_—_—__»—____——- 
(Translated from the Choya Shimbun.) 


During the Tokugawa Regency officials called 
machi-bugyo were appointed in Edo, Kyoto, 
Osaka, and Shizuoka, others called dai-kan in each 
gun, and bugyo at Sakaye, Nara, Niigata, and 
Nagasaki. Under each of, these officials a certain 
number of honorary officers were appointed, whose 
duty it was to deal with matters arising in con- 
nection with the various commercial associations 
(kumi-ai). In other respects the practice varied 
in different localities. One of the distinguishing 
characteristics of the administration of Edo was 
that landholders were appointed to honorary 
offices. Of such there were three classes :—(1) 
itsuki-ji-nushi, or land holders who resided on 
their own property, (2) tyemochi-j1-nushi, or house 
holders.who either let their property to others or 
occupied it themselves; and (3) tsusyo-7i-nushi, or 
ordinary land holders. ‘The rights of these classes 
differed considerably. Such honorary officials as 
we have described were entrusted with the duty of 
managing general matters connected with their 
own streets. Then there were householders who 
had control over persons who leased property. 
The owners of property in each street elected from 
among their number a nanushs; the office, how- 
ever, was practically hereditary. These xanushi 
were formed into 18 sections and did duty by 
monthly turns. ‘The promulgation of official nou- 
fications was carried into effect by an officer called 


koguchi (vJs [). In Edo there were three machs- 
toshi-yort (city elders) whohad control of the various 
sections of nanusht, and the former were in their 
turn under the supervision of two machi-bugyo. 
‘There were thus in Edo machi-bugyo, macht-toshi- 
yori, and nanushi, whose office was hereditary ; 
ine Kyoto, macht-bugyo, otoshi-ban, and machs- 
toshi-yori, who held office for three years; in 
Osaka machi-bugyo, so toshi-yori, and machi- 
toshi-yori who were appointed for life, and in 
Nara bugyo, so-toshi-yort, and machi-tosht-yort, 
appointed for three years. For Osaka and its 
three suburbs there were 11 so toshi-yori, who by 
means of four uffices—one in the city and in each 
of the suburbs—controlled all the affairs of the 
communities, with the exception of purely civil 
and criminal matters. The office of so-toshi-yort 
therefore corresponded pretty closely to the pre- 
sent district headman. ‘The so-toshi-yori appoint- 
ment was hereditary ; the duties of the incumbents 
of the post included dealing with the estimates of 
expenditure, the taxes and other burdens borne 
by the various streets, and the appointment of 
machi-toshi-yori, and they had further to carry 
presents to Edo at the commencement of every 
year. ‘They were in receipt of no regular salary, 
but were exempted from several obligations and 
burdens, and were further permitted to receive 
money presents from the residents and business 
firms of the streets over which they had control. In 
each street there was an office for the transaction of 
the business of the ¢ushi-yort, who were elected for 


cupied houses, their own property for three gene- 
tations in the same street, and enjoyed much 
respect among their neighbours. Their duty was 
to control under the orders of the so-toshi-yors 
the business of their respective streets, but in 
practice their office was a sinecure, their functions 
being chiefly performed by the cho-dut (or street 
representatives) whose head-quarters were in the 
office of the tosht-yori. Like so-toshi-yori they 
received no salary, but were exempt from various 
responsibilities and allowed to accept money 
presents. 
‘Iwo or three accountants were appointed for 
each street to perform the necessary clerical work 
connected with the proper administration of the 
locality ; and the machi-tosht-yori was represented 
when absent by two tsuki-gyost, who attended to 
the promulgation of official notifications and other 
matters. ‘Ihe residents in each street were divided 
into parties of five or more (go-nin-gumi), all of 
whom were required to become surety for the sale 
or purchase of land or house property or the bor- 
rowing or lending of money by any one of this 
number. Subject to the so-foshé-yort there was a 
salaried official known as sodai, under whose 
supervision all petition and applications to the 
bugyo were sent forward, his monthly salary bein 
10 ryo. The office of chodat was hereditary ana 
there was attached to it a salary equal to about 
300 me per month, The appointments of the ac- 
countants and ésukt-gyo-7# were purely honorary. 
Though no land tax existed, there were various 
duties, which were divided into general and specific 
imposts. The former was regulated by the so- 
toshi-yori and was levied generally on all streets; the 
latter, adjusted by the machi-toshi-yort, was levied 


life from among those families who had oc-. 
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on each street specifically, in addition to the general 
tax, From the general duty were defrayed wages 
of labourers employed on official works, of fire bri- 
gades; thecost ofhorse and coolie relays, the repairs 
of embankments, the salaries of sodai, the main- 
tenance of fire alarm stations, and the dredging of 
rivers; while the specific imposts were to meet the 
salaries of chodat, the cost of street offices, and the 
wages of their employés, and the hakama allowance 
of machi toshi-yori (hakama-sure-ryo). The esti- 
mates of income from the general tax were compiled 
by the dugyo and transmitted to the so-toshi-yori, 
who determined the amount leviable on each street 
and instructed the machi-tosht-yori as to its collec- 
tion, the tax being payable in most cases to the 
bugyo. In the levying of the specific tax, the 
residents of each street’ had some voice, but 
practitally the procedure was the same as in the 
previous case. 


PACIFIC RUSSIA. 
—_———@—____—_ 
Her STRONGHOLD IN TARTARY.— VLADIVOSTOK 
AND ITS INHABITANTS.—AN ENGLISH JOURNALIST 
ann A MuscoviTe Frac. 


We publish below Mr. H. Norman’s letter to 
the Pall Afall Gasette and the other journals re- 
presented by him, on the subject of Pacific 


Russia :— ; 
ViapivosTorn, October 6th, 1888. 

The Russian Government and the geographi- 
ca) situation of Russian Tartary have succeeded 
between them in keeping this place well out of 
the world, and ten thousand miles nearer to it in 
body bring you little or no nearer to it in know- 
ledge. “ Going to Vladivostok? Dear me !’’ people 
said just as naturally at Nagasaki, a hundred yards 
from the vessel which was getting up steam to go 
there, as they did in London on the other side 
of the world. But the journey.is easy enough 
to make. From Yokohama the Yokohama Maru, 
one of the magnificent steamers of the A Siok 
Japanese steamship line, the Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha, takes you southward along the coast to 
Kobe, the pleasantest foreign settlement in 
Japan; then to Shimonoseki, famous for its 
foreign hombardment in 1865, through the Inland 
Sea, ranking high among the ‘show scenery’ 
of the East; drops you at Nagasaki, and forty- 
eight hours later itis in Shanghai. From Yoko- 
hama to Nagasaki is 692 miles; from Nagasaki 
to Vladivostok is 659 more, and the big Taka- 
chiho Maru is lying at anchor, waiting to bear 
you northwards. ‘The voyage I have dismissed 
in half a dozen lines, and of the Steamship 
Company—the finest example of Japanese com- 
mercial enterprise—which spans this part of the 
East like a spider’s web, there is much to say, 
but I have bigger game before me for the moment. 
At noon next day the Zakachtho steams out into 
the Korean Straits ; during the night she passes 
Port Hamilton a long away off, those bare islands 
of which the world talked for a year, and about 
which, too, opinions are as divided here as at 
home, the truth probably being that England 
did very well both to take them and to give 
them up; and, on the following afternoon, she 
drops anchor at Fusan, the treaty port and 
apanese_ settlement on the South Coast of 
eee There come a revelation of head-gear 
among the white-robed Koreans, a chat with 
the Commissioner of Customs (in the Chi- 
nese service, by the way), and an afternoon 
with a hammerless companion and two others, 
resulting in three brace of pheasants, a snipe, and 
a small deer; and off again. For twenty-four 
hours we steam along a rocky, desolate, and for- 
bidding coast, and next morning the anchor 
drops again in the splendid harbour of Gensan, 
the Western Treaty Port, alongside the big white 
French ironclad, the flagship Turenne. Soon a 
smart petty officer comes up the gangway, bearing a 
courteous invitation to Captain Walker and myself 
to dine with ‘M. le Contre-Amiral Layrle, com- 
mandant en chef de la division navale del’extréme 
Orient,” and that night on board the Turenne a 
dozen merry guests, all very far from home, the 
flashing of many wax candles over silver plate and 
glittering glass, the skill of a decorated French 
cook, the witchery of rare old Burgundy, and the 
strains of Offenbach and Suppé, all combine to 
dispel the thought that we are lying off the unin- 
habited Port Lazareff, in the wild and lonely seas 
of the Hermit Land. But at midnight the anchor 
is heaved again, and at daylight next day but one 
the helm is suddenly put over to starboard, the 
man in the chains takes up his monotonous cry, 
and we sweep round into the harbour of Vladivo- 
stock—the proudly named “ Possession of the 


East.”’ 


An old-fashioned theologian would say that 
Providence lad intended this place to be made 
impregnable. The harbour is shaped, speaking 
roughly, like a plain letter L standing on its head, 
thus: f. It has two entrances, one at the south- 
east corner, the other in the middle of the west 
side, both narrow deep-water channels, the latter 
indeed being only a few hundred feet wide. As 
we steam straight north up the long leg of the I, 
we notice first an extensive beach on the right, 
then several large bays open out in succession, 
and we pass through a narrow opening between 
Capes Novosilsky and Nazimoff and leave the 
western entrance on the left. The hills around 
are densely wooded, and all the defences visible 
so far have been extensive earthworks build- 
ing on our right, and loads of bricks for them 
lying on the shores below. Now, however, as 
the ship passes Cape Goldobin we discover a 
large two storyed battery from which nine black 
muzzles look down on us. What may be behind 
the earthworks of the upper story you cannot tell, 
but the guns below are not very terrible, being 
visibly only g-inch muzzle loaders, mounted upon 
obsolete iron carriages. They might, of course, 
make it very hot for a ship in the harbour with 
their plunging fire at short range, but I take it for 
granted already that Vladivostock is defended by 
allogether different weapons, however dreadful 
these may look to the captains of peaceful merchant 
vessels, Soon after passing Fort Goldobin, a 
sharp turn to the right, almost at a right angle, 
brings us into the harbour, which then stretches 
out due east in a straight line, upwards of two 
miles long and half a mite wide. This is the 
Eastern Bosphorus, and the ‘Golden Horn” of 
the Pacific. 

The town of Vladivostok extends nearly the 
entire length of the north side of the harbour, 
and in configuration it rather resembles St. John’s, 
Newfoundland, the houses beginning at the 
water’s edge and gradually thinning out as the 
hills behind get steeper. The anchorage is so 
admirable that the Takachiho, a vessel 327 feet 
long, lies within a stone’s throw of the wharves, 
and the same anchorage exists all round. 
Directly in front of us, after we have anchored, 
are three little parallel streets constituting the 
Chinese bazaar. On our left is the Chinese 
and Korean town of wooden shanties; behind 
us are five or six blocks of fine brick build- 
ings forming the winter barracks, while straight 
away ahead is a broad street soon disappear- 
ing over the hill, to become after a while the 
great Siberian post-road. The main street runs 
parallel with the harbour, and on this are the 
chief stores and many of the private houses. 
A quarter of a mile along it to our right is the 
Governor’s residence, buried in a square mass 
of foliage—the gardens where the band plays 
regularly, and the society of Vladivostok comes to 
walk and to gossip. Further on, always between 
the water and the street, is the ‘ Staff,” the Go- 
vernor’s official head-quarters, a large handsome 
building, and further still, a mile or more from 
where we lie, a tall chimney marks the situation of 
the * Port,”’ asthe Russians call it, a score or more 
of store-houses and machine-shops forming the 
Navy Yard or Arsenal. This extends along the 
shore for a quarter of a mile and the torpedo- 
boats and small ships of the Siberian Squadron lie 
alongside, with a confiscated American fishing- 
sloop, while the ironclads and gunboats are an- 
chored a little further off. On the opposite shore 
of the harbour there are no buildings of any kind, 
except an iron store-house deep in the woods here 
and there, isolated presumably on account of in- 
flammable or explosive contents. On the summits 
of the two high hills behind the town are two 
stations for the fire-watch. 


The chief hotel of Vladivostok is ata pastry- 
cook’s shop, so I remained in my comfortable 
quarters on board, and after breakfast I went on 
shore to present my semi-official introduction— 
an imposing looking document a foot square 
with the Russian Eagle on the back—to the 
Military Governor, Rear-Admiral Ermolaiew. 
His Excellency received me with the utmost 
courtesy, but his efforts to conceal his vast sur- 
prise at my visit were in vain. He read the 
letter—a long one—then he looked at me; then 
he read it again and looked again. ‘ Yes,” he 
said, finally, “anything I can do for you, of 
course, but what on earth do you want to see at 
Viadivostok?’’ I modestly replied that, with His 
Excellency’s permission, | wanted to see every- 
thing. “But what?” As I had only been an 
hour in the place, however, I was not in a posi- 
tion to specify my desires in detail. ‘ But 
what shall I do?” To dictate to a Russian 
Military Governor was naturally repugnant to 
me, and as Admiral Ermolaiew’s French—the 
only language in which we could commfinicate— 
was of a rudimentary character, the conversation 


was rapidly approaching an embarrassing dead- 
lock. Suddenly, with an explosive “Ah!” the 
Governor sprang from his chair and disappeared, 
returning in a minute with his wife, a most attrac- 
tive and energetic lady, charming even at that 
early hour of the morning. Madame Ermolaiew 
spoke French like a phonograph ; with the native 
tact of a Russian she straightened matters ina 
moment, and five minutes later I was bowed out 
between the salute of the blue-jacket and the 
sentry, with the Governor’s card in my pocket and 
bearing a written permission to go anywhere and 
see almost anything, and with an appointment to 
meet an officer the next morning at eleven who 
would act as cicerone. I was slightly out of 
breath, it is true, at the speed of the interview, but 
naturally very grateful for the distinguished cour- 
tesy, and asthe sum total of my variours interviews 
with Admiral and Madame Ermolaiew did not 
cover fifteen minutes, I take leave of them here 
with my respect and best thanks, and with many 
apologies to His Excellency for the sudden sur- 
prise into which my presence plunged him. 
Vladivostock is a purely military town. That 
is, not only does it owe its existence to strategic 
and military considerations, but even after it has 
been thus created no other interests or enterprises 
have grown up around it. In this case trade 
has not followed the flag : the place is just 
Russia’s one stronghold and naval base on the 
Pacific, and nothing else. Its imports consist of 
the supplies for the military and naval popula- 
tion and those who minister to them; its only 
export at present is a little seaweed. Two 
other industries might be developed here, how- 
ever, and these are well worth the attention 
of energetic men with some capital. Siberia 
contains vast forests of the finest and largest 
timber, and a very important export trade in 
this could easily be cultivated. And the autho- 
rities find great difficulty in supplying themselves 
with fresh meat. Cattle are imported regularly 
from Korea, but the supply is poor and uncer- 
tain, while Siberia is probably as well suited 
in’ many parts for cattle-raising as Western 
Canada. I believe, moreover, that the Russian 
authorities would materially help the right man 
to introduce this. At present, however, all its 
commerce is a tribute to the God of Battle. A 
Russian store is just closing up, and the two 
great stores, magnificent stone and brick build- 
ings, employing scores of clerks and salesmen, 
where you can buy absolutely everything from a 
pound of butter to a piano—are owned by 
Germans, the one by Messrs. Kunst and Albers, 
the other by Mr. Langeliitje. There is also 
the smaller general store of Mr. Hagemann, 
almost the only English resident. The popula- 
tion of the place is probably about as follows :—~ 
Russian Civilians .......c.cssessssseseseneesees 2,000 
Foreign Do. ..... : 
Chinese.......se0ceee 
Koreans... ae 
Troops ... sete : 
Blue-jackets ashore.........csscesssseeseeeees 


Total ..csccscscseccssesetenseesesss 29000 


The Chinese and Koreans are under very strict 
regulations, being only allowed to reside in their 
own quarter, and any found in the street after 
nine o'clock at night are arrested and locked up. 
This was found necesary to prevent disturbance. 
Probably 2,000 Chinese labourers are employed in 
the arsenal alone, and all the harbour-front popu- 
lation, boatmen, cargo-handlers, etc., are Chinese 
or Koreans. The stores employ many Chinese, 
they are patrolled all night by Chinese watchmen, 
and the only domestic servants are Chinamen or 
Japanese women. Many of the Chinese come in 
the spring, when the harbour opens, and leave 
again, mostly for Chefoo, in the late autumn when 
it closes. There has been some talk about putting 
a prohibitory tax.upon poor John Chinaman here 
too, but it will come to nothing; he is indispensable, 

Life in this corner of Russian Tartary is lively 
enough, especially in winter. Communication 
with the outside world is easy by mail and tele- 
graph. Letters come by sea (very few go over- 
land) from San Francisco in four weeks, and 
telegrams to European Russia are ridiculously 
cheap. During the summer there are the con- 
stant festivities attending the arrival of foreign men- 
of-war. All the Russian officers, too, are fond of 
society and there is a first-rate band. In winter 
it is of course dreadfully cold, and a frozen stick 
of milk is left at the door in the morning and the 
beef is kept frozen in a tub and cut out as wanted. 
But from Christmas onwards for a couple of 
months, I am told there is a ceaseless round of 
social gaiety. Excellent pheasant and duck- 
shooting is to be had over the surrounding bays 
and hills; large deer abound in an island a day's 
sail to the south; while the famous thick-coated 
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Northern tigers are to be found by seeking. Ove 
of the traditions of Vladivostok, and a_ true one, 
too, tells how a young fellow named Chudjakow 
was out shooting one day, when a tiger met him, 
He fired and killed it.” Scarcely had it fallen, 
however, when a second walked out of the woods. 
He fired again, hitting this one, which turned tail 
and disappeared. A moment later a tiger ap- 
peared again from the same place. He fired for 
the third time, supposing this to be the same 
animal, and wounded it slightly. Before he could 
reload, however, it was upon him and he was 
fighting it for his life. His rifle was useless, and 
he had only a long hunting-knife. As he did not 
return at night his father and friends organized a 
search-party, and at last found him unconscious 
between the paws of the dead tiger. A little way 
off lay the body of the first, and just inside the 
wood they found the second, which had died of its 
wounds. The days are gone by when the houses 
at Vladivostok were barricaded against the great 
cats, which used to come into the back yards at night 
and revel in the family slops put for them, and 
when men did not venture out after dark except 
five or six together, all armed; but I have seen 
one of the tigers thus shot by Chudjakow, and a 
photograph of the young man himself and the 
three skins. 

Everything in Vladivostock is made subservient 
to military interests, and there is no pretence to 
the contrary. The Mayor is merely the vehicle 
of the Governor’s will. The neighbourhood of 
every fortified point is strictly guarded by seritries, 
whom no civilian ever passes. The local weekly 
newspaper, the Vladivostok, with a circulation of 
450 copies, is edited (excellently so far as geo- 
graphical, ethnological, and other non-conten- 
tious information is concerned) by a member of 
the Staff, and the Governor himself is the Cen- 
sor. In return for this, however, it receives an 
official subsidy of 2,000 roubles a year. The 
police, who know everything that passes and 
the movements of everyone, resident or stranger, 
are of course the Governor’s pawns, under the 
command of a military officer. No foreign con- 
suls are allowed to reside at Vladivostock, the 
only foreign representative being Mr, ‘Terami, 
calied the Japanese Commissioner of ‘Trade, or 
some such non-political title. Most foreign news- 
papers and books are forbidden, as in Euro- 
pean Russia, and at the only bookseller’s in 
town I could not buy a single volume in any 
foreign language, except a few French works 
of world famous innocence, used everywhere 
as school reading-books. And inquisitiveness 
or gossip on the part of the foreign population 
about lucal, naval, or military affairs is sternly 
discouraged, and trespassers against this un- 
written law soon learn very distinctly that they 
will be more comfortable if they obey it. I ran 
up against this before 1 had been in Viadivostock 
four hours. My first day there I was lunching at 
a foreign house, and happened, naturally and 
quite innocently, to put some question or other 
about the batteries. ‘ That is a matter,” I was 
immediately told by my host, ‘that we make a 
point of knowing nothing about. We find that 
ignorance on such subjects is the only way to 
get along pleasantly with our Russian friends. 
Beside, it is none of our business, any way. 
We are here as traders, not as possible comba- 
tants.” So I put no more questions of that 
kind. The many Russian officers that I met 
and talked with told me, of course, just as little 
as they liked, and the sources of information 
were therefore distressingly conspicuous by their 
absence. With eyes and ears, however, fairly 
accustomed to fortifications, a good field-glass, 
and the help of the litthe bird who whispers to 
journalists as well as to lovers and liars, there 
was interesting information to be picked up, 
and before I have dune I hope to tell you a 
few new things about this far-away extremity 
of the Muscovite Empire. I must add, how- 
ever, that the authorities put no ridiculous 
restrictions or professions of violent secrecy in 
my way. On the contrary, the name of the 
Pall Mall Gazette lad only to be uttered to 
assure me a hearty welcome, and many were 
the messages of thanks and appreciation 1 was 
begyed to convey to its editor, I was im- 
mediately told that IT could not inspect the 
batteries or fortifications from within—a_ permis- 
sion I should never have dreamed of asking; but 
several places where no Englishman had ever 
been before—the whole of the Navy Yard and 
Arsenal, for instance—were thrown open to me; 
the Governor’s card took me almost everywhere; 
[had a written permission to take photographs, 
with certain specified exceptions—a_ permission 
I freely availed myself of; I was immediately 
introduced at the Naval Club; and finally the 
Governor’s Adjutant lent me his own boat. As 
I thus sped across the harbour of this Russian 


stronghold, in command of a Russian official’s 
barge, pulled by six lusty Russian blue-jackets, 
and with a Russian rear-admiral’s flag trailing 
behind me, it struck me as a decidedly unique 
position for an English journalist, and as an in- 
teresting commentary upon the suspicion and 
exclusiveness and unfriendliness that are so freely 
attributed to the Russians by our own people and 
press. 


the question, “Is Russia impregnable on the 


facts I have discovered. 


—THE comING TRANS-SIBERIAN 


the Pall Mall Gazette and the other journals re- 
presented Ly him, on the subject of Vladivostok. 


one great naval stronghold and base, from which 


they could return for supplies, for repairs or for 


a hostile fleet? Is it provided with the necessaries 
declares, help those who hold it to ‘the possession 


of the East?” 
answer as well as an outsider and a civilian may. 


war. 


contact mines; the narrow passage from Cape 


contact and electric mines,.except a channel 


unless they are of the recent pattern with which 
Krupp has been experimenting, which is doubtful, 
though of course I do not know, are of little or 
no use at all; while removing or exploding mines 
which are not well protected by batteries is a 
comparatviely easy matter nowadays. If defend- 
ing ships were present they would add to the 
difficulty by exactly their own strength, a matter 
which does not come within the range of this dis- 
cussion, But after an attack made to-day, 
Vladivostok would certainly not be the “ posses- 
sion of the East’’—it would be the possession of 
the enemy. 


But what if the attack be deferred till to-morrow ? 
The truth of the foregoing assertion can be almost 
proved, as you prove a sum in division by another 
in multiplication, by the fact, not yet known and 
appreciated, that the Russian Governmént is 
adding to the defences of Vladivostok in every 
respect and on the most lavish scale. An estimate 
had just been passed by the Governor-General of 
Eastern Siberia, and submitted to St. Petersburg 
for approval, for strengthening Vladivostok by 
engineering work alone at an expense of no less 
than 6,000,000 roubles, and a good deal of this 
is being rapidly spent in anticipation. The Arc- 
senal is being greatly enlarged by both new build- 
ings and new machinery ; an addition to the great 
floating Stanfield dock is just finishing; fine new 
barracks are under construction; and several new 
forts are half finished, of a size and arrangement 
far in advance of anything existing here at present. 
One of these forts, just to the north of Cape Tokar- 
effski, will conmmand both entrances to the harbour 
and ships in position to shell the town; another of 
great size will command the mine-ffeld with 
which Novik Bay, from which Fort Goldobin 
and part of the town could be bombarded, is to 
be protected; and two others will command 
the harbour and its approaches from the east. 
It is only reasonable to suppose that these 
when completed will be armed with guns of the 
latest pattern and great power. Indeed, I un- 
derstand that 12 inch 35 cal. guns have already 
been selected for one of the eastern forts. Ina 
year’s time these will be completed, and if the 
government sanctions the engineers’ estimate 
recently submitted, batteries will also be placed 
on some of the large islands south of the harbour, 
an extremely important situation. Even then 
perhaps it is too much to say that Vladivostok 
will be impregnable, but it will be an extremely 
strong place, and a much more powerful fleet 
than any now in the East would have to fight 
long and hard for it. The Russians admit that 
the Chinese town can always be destroyed from 
the sea, but I believe they estimate that they 
can burn this and rebuild it for 24,000 roubles. 
They deny, however, that the town proper and 
the Arsenal are open to shell fire from beyond 
the west batteries, but I cannot agree to this, as 
with my field glass Ihave distinctly seen the church 
over the southernmost of the two west land bat- 
teries, at a distance of not more than 9,000 yards, 
and it would be visible from a considerably shor- 
ter distance. Indeed, I took a photograph in 
which the town may be seen beyond the batteries 
from this point. This, however, is of compara 
tively small moment, for all war stores would of 
course be removed to a place of perfect security, 
and Vladivostok would be no weaker as a naval- 
stronghold after the town had been destroyed than 
before. In case of war an enemy would most 
probably try to find the Russian Fleet and blockade 
it somewhere, for if the ships were once destroyed 
or captured, Vladivostok would cease to be worth 
attacking. It should be clear, however, from the 
foregoing, that the Russian authorities are deter- 
mined on no half measures, They have got 
Vladivostok and they mean to keep it, and cer- 
tainly there isat present nothing in the whole East 
strong enough even to try to take away from them 
the Vladivostok which promises to exist next year. 

The new restrictive regulations so much dis- 
cussed and so severely criticized in naval circles, 
by which only two ships of any foreign fleet are 
allowed to anchor in Vladivostok Harbour at one 
time, are officially stated to have been made in 
accordance with similar regulations by other 
Powers. But they are really the result of one 
particular incident. Some time ago the British 
fleet on its summer cruise north reached Vladi- 
vostok at night while all the Russian vessels hap- 
pened to be away (one version says it was in a 
thick fog, but this is probably apocryphal), and 
entered unobserved and dropped anchor. Next 
morning, when the inhabitants pf Vladivostok 
looked out of their windows, they were astounded 
to see thirteen English men-of-war anchored in a 
bee-line off the town, and occupying the whole 
anchorage. Naturally enough they said to them- 
selves that an enemy might do this very thing 
ashort time before war was suddenly declared, 
when Russia in the Pacific would be at 


In my next fetter I will try to answer 


Pacific?” in the light of the new and striking 
Henry Norman. 


VLADIVOSTOK. 


—_+»———_—_——_ 

Is Russta’s Pactric SrRONGHOLD IMPREG- 
NABLE ?—MILLIONS OF ROUBLES FOR DEFENCE. 
RAILWAY.— 
New and STRIKING Facts. $ 


We publish below Mr. H. Norman’s letter to 


ViaDIvosToK, 6th October, 1888. 
Vladivostok is of great interest to the rest of 
the world, and chiefly of course, to England and 
the United States, as the two Powers with most at 
stake in the Pacific, for exactly the same reasons 
that it is of importance to Russia, namely, as the 


Russian ironclads could issue in time of war to fall 
upon their enemies in the Pacific, and to which 


And it was to see this Vladivostok that 
Is ita great stronghold? Could it defy 


refuge. 
I came. 


of an efficient naval base? Does it, as its name 
These are the questions I have to 


Nobody else has yet done so. 

The last socalled “scare” showed exactly 
what would be done at Vladivostock in case ot 
The light on Skrypleff Island in the East 
entrance and near Pospaloff Point to guide ships 
through the west entrance, were extinguish- 
ed; the west entrance was completely blocked 
from Larioneff Point to Cape ‘Vokareffski with 


Novosilsky to Cape Nazimoff was blocked with 


fifty feet wide under the former, and a gun- 
boat lay near by to stop merchant vessels and 
send an officer on board to pilot them through ; 
while preparations were made to remove all 
the civilian inhabitants to a sheltered valley 
some distance inland. Supposing now that these 
precautions were all carried out to-day, could 
a fairly powerful fleet, such as the English 
Fleet, or the Pei-yang (Northern) Squadron 
of the Chinese fleet if properly officered, or the 
Japanese fleet, force an entrance? We will say 
for the sake of argument, to begin with, that the 
Russian fleet is out of the way. What are the 
defences of Viadivostock? Both channels are 
commanded and their mine-fields protected by 
Fort Goldbin, and this is armed with a number 
of g-inch muzzle-loading guns of an old pattern 
and Russian manufacture. Its upper part is 
only, I believe, a battery of mortars. In the 
centre of the long narrow strip of land form- 
ing the western side of the harbour is a power- 
ful battery, containing, I believe, two 28 cen- 
uimetre breechloading Krupp guns, probably 
about 27 ton guns, throwing a shell of 516 
Ibs., and these are the heaviest guns with which 
Vladivostok is armed to-day. Further to the 
north, a litthe higher up than it is marked on 
my sketch-map, is another battery, formed, 1 
believe, of two 8-inch breech-loading cannon, 
two more of the same 28 centimetre Krupps, and 
four mortars. ‘These two batteries are designed 
to protect the weak point of Vliadivostok,—the 
shelling of the town and arsenal over the land 
from points marked on my map with double ar- 
rows. That is all. ‘The answer is therefore easy. 
Vladivostok, in the absence of men-of-war to 
protect it, could undoubtedly be taken by such 
fleets as I have mentioned, and if the last 
“scare” had become a struggle there can be 
little doubt that the English Fleet would have 
first shelled the town and then forced an en- 
trance to the harbour. For the town could be 
shelled easily at 8,000 yards, while the bombard- 
ing ships constantly moving would present a poor 
target for the Krupp guns at nearly 4,000 yards; 
the g-inch muzzle-loaders are not weapons of 
much precision or penetration, and the men fight- 
ing then? would be terribly exposed: the mortars, 
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his mercy. Therefore, rather than risk multiply- 
ing unpleasantness by prohibiting the entry of 
foreign vessels from time to time as circumstances 
might seem to require, they decided to cut off the 
risk once for all. It was natural and explicable 
enough on the part of the Russians but it is an 
innovation far from welcome to the greater part 
of any foreign fleet, which must remain knocking 
about outside at gun practice or steam tactics, 
while the flagship and one other vessel are com- 
fortably anchored and politely entertained within. 

The impression made by the rank and file of 
the land forces at Vladivostok is that of soldiers 
who have been on active service for six months, 
long enough to have grown careless about the 
polishing of leather and steel and the details of 
personal care which go to make up the much 
admired “smartness” of the crack regiments. 
Their clothes are solid and coarse, their boots 
are unblacked, and theic weapons look as if they 
had seen several campaigns. But the men 
themselves are happy and hardy, the picture of 
physical well-being and content. They are most- 
ly much younger than troops with us, and they 
are evidently draw from the lower classes of a 
farming population. The winter barracks are 
spacious and handsome buildings, but their 
summer barracks, several miles inland by the shore 
of a beautiful part of the Amur Bay, are rather 
ramshackle, and if the truth is to be told, much 
dirtier than the British Tommy Atkins would be 
satisfied to live in. But I spent a jolly evening 
with them when [I rode out with my military 
guide, and shared their very palatable if frugal 
supper of black bread, potato soup, ad Kvass—a 
kind of thin bitter beer. They would certainly 
make excellent rough fighting material—Canonen- 
futter as the German cynically call it—all the 
better four war work in this far-off hard country 
because they do not know what it is to be petted 
or pampered in time of peace. In fact, peace 
means perhaps more hard work for them than 
war, for they are employed on building fortifica- 
tions, making bricks, and several other occupa- 
tions that are not included in the military curri- 
culum elsewhere, very much like common labourers. 
The following estimate of their numbers at Vla- 
divostok is not far from the mark :— Two bat- 
talions of infantry, 2,000; artillery, 350; sappers, 
250; total, on peace footing, 2,600 men. This is 
doubtless much smaller than is generally supposed, 
but the tendency is to distribute the forces all over 
this part of Eastern Siberia, and only to collect a 
large number at Vladivostos in times of danger. 
Then probably from 12,000 -to 15,000 men would 
be concentrated here. 


‘Ihe officers on the whole strike me as a fine 
body of men, dignified, devoted, and intelligent. 
But they must suffer intellectually from being cut 
off by the strict Russian censorship laws from the 
information which circulates so freely elsewhere. 
The growing importance, by the way, of the 
strongheld in Russian Tartary, is shown by the 
fact that officers are no longer liberally pensioned 
for short service here and elsewhere on the Siberian 
coast. Officers used to elect to serve in Siberia, 
and after 10 years’ service were entitled to retire 
upon half-pay, and after 20 years’ service upon 
full-pay. For service in European Russia, on the 
other hand, retirement upon full-pay comes only 
after 35 years’ service. Full-pay in Russia, however 
does not mean the same as elsewhere. A Russian 
officer’s total military income is made up of three 
patts, pay proper, lodging allowance, and table- 
money, in the proportion that a total income of 
say over 3,000 roubles a year, a lieutenant’s pay, 
would mean only 1,400 roubles of pay proper. 
Half pay for him, therefore, after 10 years in 
Siberia would be 700 roubles, and full-pay 1,400 
roubles. These liberal terms of pension naturally 
made service in Siberia popular, but the whole 
system of naval pension was altered a year ago, and 
the above only applies now to officers who entered 
the Navy before last year. An occasional officer 
here speaks a little English, several speak French, 
and almost all speak more or less German. To 
Lieutenant Vladimir Maximoff, “ flag-officer to 
the Commander of the port,” in whose charge I was 
placed, and who combined the maximum of courtesy 
and hospitality with the minimum of information, 
I owe very hearty thanks. My pleasantest ex- 
perience under the Russian flag was a lunch on 


feeling; and a tall yellow-haired young officer 
turned to the piano and sang a_ delightful 
Russian ballad, “ Eyes of night and eyes of 
passion,” with many sly glances at my friend 
Maximoff, who I found was to be married in a 
few days to the daughter of the doctor of the 
Nerpa, and all good go with them ! 

The coming transcontinental railway from 
Europe to Vladivostok is just beginning to be the 
chief topic of conversation here and indeed an in- 
teresting topic all-over the East. But so far as 
I can make out, some misconceptions prevail 
about it. ‘The intention, according to my informa- 
tion, is not by any means to make an all-rail 
line across the Russian Empire—that would be 
altogether too big and too costly an undertaking, 
but only to insert lengths of railway in the gaps 
between the different pieces of water-communi- 
cation already existing and for the most part 
in active use. Engineers are busy surveying 
here in Siberia al the route is not yet fully 
decided upon, The one which finds most favour, 
however, and which will not be far from the ac- 
complished fact, was described to me as follows, 
for any who care to trace it upon a good map of 
Siberia: From Vladivostok to some point upon 
the Upper Usuri; by river to Chabaroffka and 
thence upon the Amur to Blagovechensk ; by rail 
(which engineers are at this moment laying down) 
from Blagovechensk to I:kutsk; by rail from Ir- 
kutsk to ‘Jomsk; by river from ‘Tomsk to ‘Tumen; 
and from Tumen there is already rail communica- 
tion with St. Petersburg. The average time of 
the overland journey is now two months and a 
half; this rail and river route will reduce it to one 
month, The new route is expected to be complete 
in four years time. Its inception is admitted to 
be wholly strategical, whatever commercial in- 
terests it may serve to develop. It will be but the 
first of many strange and revolutionizing enter- 
prises in the northern world. A telegraph line 
from New Westminister to St. Petersburg, vid 
Behring Strait, instead of a Pacific cable, is cer- 
tain to come before long; indeed it was already 
half built when the Atlanticcable proved a success, 
and then abandoned, And even a railway from 
New York to Peking, wid the Canadian Pacific, 
Alaska, Behring’s Strait, Siberia and Manchuria, 
is vot wholly a wild dream. 

I have kept for the last my chief discovery here. 
It is universally believed that Vladivostok is a 
closed port for four months out of the twelve— 
isolated by impassable ice from about December 
17th to April 17th. And this is regarded as the 
natural explanation of Russia’s ‘ Drang nach 
Stden,” her supposed necessity to press gradually 
southward for an open port in Korea or below it. 
Such is not the case. A man of war—and there- 
fore a dozen—can be got in or out of Vladivo- 
stok Hatbour in case of urgent need at any 
time of year. There is an American ice-break- 
ing machine here, which on a “trial trip” last 
winter broke a channel though the thickest 
part of the ice, one hundred feet long and six 
fathoms wide, at a pace which would take it out 
beyond Goldobin Point, where the ice is natur- 
ally more or less broken, in three or four days. 
Moreover Patroclus Bay, and especially the bay 
further to the south-east, are practicable bays 
all the year round. At any rate two American 
ships came up there unaided last winter. Indeed, 
the authorities are considering whether they 
will not make this the mercantile terminus of 
the coming railway. The bearing of these facts 
upon the whole question of the international 
politics of the Pacific is as obvious as it is of the 
first importance, especially to England and the 
United States. If Russia has what she needs, she 
is under no temptation to seek it elsewhere. 

I may add that I have decided to cross Korea 
on horseback, as a short cut to China and an op- 
portunity of really seeing a country attracting 
much attention at the present moment. It isa 
trip that very few foreigners have ever made, and 
certainly no journalist. My next letters will tell, 
I hope, how i fare, Henry Norman. 


The quantity of coal produced in Japan at 
present amounts to 1,500,000 tons per annum. 
The following shows the result of investigations 
made by the authorities as to the amount of coal 
contained in the undernoted mines :— 


board the gunboat Nerpa, to which he took me. 7 : Tons. 

The meal lasted from eleven till three; the vodka, tyler ae 34 Paes a He ngoeapats 
which looks like water, circulated like its officers Hicato and lnjatoka(iizen) ppg 
from the other ships began to come over as soon Chikuzen and Buzen.......... 670,000,050 
as it was known or signalled that there was fun Amakusa (Higo)......... 20,000,000 


Poronai (Hokkaido) ..........sses00008  125000,000 
The half-yearly general meeting of shareholders 
of the Toyama rath National Bank was held on 
the roth instant. All the officers were re-elected. 


on board; everybody was familiar with the 
formal hilarities of German student life, and it 
was “Stosstan!”? and “Ich erlaube mir,’’ and 
“So leben wir,” and “ Alt’ Heidelberg, du 
schéne,” and the rest; the Commander gave us| A dividend for the latter half of last year was de- 
“The Pall Mall Gasette aud its conductor, Herr |clared at the rate of 14 percent. per annum.— 
Stead,” in a little speech full of admirable Bukka Shimpo. 


IN H.B.M. COURT FOR FAPAN. 

—_—+--— 

Before Ggorcg JAMIESON, Esq., Acting Judge. 
Tuespay, January 5th, 1889. 


RICHARD MBIKLE V. JARDINE, MATHESON & Co. 
Judginent was given to-day in this case. 


His Honour said—In this action the plaintiff, 
the master of the ship Brynxhtlda, sues the defen- 


dants fora balance due to him as freight upon a 
cargo of coke and coals from Cardiff to Yoko- 
hama, and the defendants plead that by stipula- 
tion in the charter party under which the shipment 


was made they are entitled to deduct from freight 


the cost of cargo short delivered; that a certain 
amount was short delivered, the cost of which was 


the balance claimed; or alternatively they plead 
that by reason of the short delivery they have 
sustained damage which they are entitled to set 


off against the plaintiff’s claim. ‘The facts of 


the case are shortly as follows. By a charter 
party dated 4th May, 1888, between the owners 


of the Brynhilda and Messrs. John Pirie & Co., 
it was agreed that the vessel should load at 


Cardiff a cargo of coke and coals to be conveyed 
to Yokohama; that the freight should be a lump 


sum of £3,100 to be paid, four-fifths by way of 
advance 8 days after sailing and from date of 


master’s signing clean bills of lading, less 6 per 


cent. to cover interest and insurance, and the re- 


mainder on the right and true delivery of the cargo 
agreeably to bills of lading, less cost of the coals 


delivered short of the quantity stated in bills of 


lading.” The charters’ liability to cease on cargo 


being loaded and advance freight paid, the owners 


having a lien on the cargo for balance of freight 


and demurrage, &c. On the 8th June the master 
signed a bill of lading for 1,608 tons of coal and on 


13th another for 549 tons 6 cwt. of coke, to be de- 
livered at Yokohama to the order of the charters, 
freight to be paid and all other conditions 


as per charter party.” The cargo being so loaded, 


was purchased on behalf of the defendants by 
their London agents, Messrs. Matheson & Co., and 
invoiced out to them—the coal at 35s. a ton and 
the coke at 47s. 6d.—a bill being drawn upon 
them for the purchase money and charges, less 
the one-fifth freight to be paid in Yokohama. 
On the arrival of the Rrynhilda at Yokohama 
it was agreed between the master and the defen- 


dants as consignees that, to save trouble of weigh- 


ing, shortage on the coal portion of the cargo 
should be taken at 1 per cent.,or 16tons. No such 


arrangement having been assented to as regards 


the coke, it was weighed on board as delivered, and 
the result of the weighing showed an out-turn of 


372 tons less than the amount stated in the bill of 


lading. The master admits his liability to pay 
for 16 tons of coals and is willing to do so at 
Cardiff cost, or say 6s.a ton. As to the coke he 


disputes the result of the weighing, and says that 


as a matter of fact he delivered the whole of the 
549 tons or at least all that was shipped on board. 


The defendants claim that the master is bound to 


pay cost of both coals and coke short delivered, 
and that “cost” in charter party means cost to 
them in Yokohama, viz. 35s. and 47s. 6d. a ton, 


The first question | have to decide is one of fact, 
viz: What was the amount of coke actually de- 
livered? As to this I think both parties must be 
concluded by the result of the weighting. ‘The 
usual method appears to have been adopted. It 
was superintended by both sides, and the quantities 
delivered were noted down and checked at the time. 
I have no doubt it was intended on both sides to be 
final and conclusive, and was done with all reason- 
able care, and I should require much stronger 
evidence than has been adduced to induce me to 
set itaside. I hold therefore that the quantity of 
coke delivered was less than that stated in the bill 
of lading by 37}tons. I should have been pre- 
pared to allow a small percentage as necessary 
loss on reweighing incidental to the nature of the 
cargo, but it appears to me that the parties have 
stipulated that the cost of cargo thus lost shall be 
deducted from freight as well as loss from other 
causes and no distinction need therefore be made. 
The next question is: What is the meaning of 
the word “cost” inthe charter party? ‘I'wo wit- 
nesses were called for the defendants to show that 
as amatter of usage the word would be under- 
stood by mercantile men as meaning “cost, freight, 
and insurance” or what is commonly known as 
*c.f.i. cost,” but I am not satisfied from their 
answers that they are sufficiently qualified as 
experts to give an authoritative opinion. It 
is also perhaps doubtful how far evidence is 
properly admissible to explain such an ordinary 
word as cost. At all events I have decided to 
disregard their evidence and follow my own idea. 
The charter party is embodied in a document 
which is partly printed and partly written, and it 
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will be observed that the printed part was intended 
to express a very different contract from the pre- 
sent one, viz., one in which freight was ‘ to be paid 
on the quantity delivered at and after the rate of 
of” so much per ton. This form has been 
adapted to suit the present contract by striking 
out the words “paid on the quantity delivered at 
and after the rate of ” and inserting the words “a 
lump sum of thirty-one hundred pounds,” but all 
the rest of the form is retained down to and in- 
cluding the words ‘‘less cost of coals short de- 
livered.” Now, if this charter party had come 
before me in its original form, I should have had 
no difficulty in holding that ‘cost? meant prime 
cost or Cardiff cost. That seems to me to be 
the fair, ordinary, and reasonable construction 
of the word. In the present case, where the 
parties have chosen to alter one part of the 
contract and not the other, should I be justified 
in saying that therefore the latter shall bear a 
different signification from what it would other- 
wise have borne? It rests with those who claim 
for the word this extended meaning to show that 
it must necessarily have been so intended by both 
parties. I cannot say this has been made out to 
my satisfaction. It would have been very easy, 
if it was intended that cost should mean more than 
it primarily does, to have said so, as by adding the 
letters “c.f.i.”’ or “cost in Yokohama,” but as the 
parties have not done this I cannot do it for them. 
But on the further plea raised in the answer, 
viz., by way of counter claim, I think the defendants 
have established a good defence. In the case 
‘¢ The Garston Co. v. Hickie, Borman & Co.,” L.R. 
18 Q.B.C., p. 17, the charter party was in almost 
identical terms with this one, that is to say a 
balance of freight was payable on delivery of 
cargo “less cost of coals and coke short delivered.” 
The shipowners sued for balance of freight, and 
the defendants pleaded a set-off for cost of coals 
not delivered, and also counter claimed for 
damages. No objection was taken to the counter 
claim on principle, though it was disallowed on the 
ground that the loss occurred through one of the 
excepted perils. Here the loss, however it occurred, 
certainly did not occur through any of the causes 
excepted in the bill of lading or charter party, and 
is therefore one for which the owners are, prima 
facie at all events, responsible. ‘Fhe burden is on 
them to show such circumstances as would dis- 
charge them of their responsibility and this they 
have not done. As against the master the plaintiff 
in this suit, the counter claim is even stronger. By 
virtue of the Bills of Lading Act, sec. 3, the bill of 
lading is conclusive evidence between him and 
an indorsee for value of the quantity of goods he 
is bound to deliver, and it is no answer from 
him to say he delivered all he had on board, 
Ihave found affirmatively that he has delivered 
372 tons short, and it seems to me therefore that 
even if his owners could show grounds for exemp- 
tion he would still be liable. I hpld, therefore, that 
whether against the master or owners the counter 
claim is good. ‘The measure of damages in such 
case is the market value in Yokohama and, as I 
understand it is admitted that this would be 
greater than the amount of the claim, there will be 
judgment for the defendants with costs. 

Mr. Lowder explained in regard to his Honour’s 
last observation that he did not admit the market 
value at all; it was not proved. 

The Judge said he thought Mr. Walter had 
said that they had been paid 24s. per ton, 

Mr. Lowder—He said he had sold a_ small 
quantity of the coal, and a small quantity of the 
coke. 

The Judge—And he said the rest was unsold. 
However, I shall simply say, then, instead of ‘I 
understand it is admitted,” that “it has been 
shown.” . 

Mr. Lowder—With reference to the judgment 
you have just pronounced, I would ask whether if 
special application were made for leave to appeal, 
that would be granted. ‘The amount involved in 
the suit is, I believe, less than that laid down in the 
Order in Counsel, and therefore I tale it that the 
plaintiff has no right to appeal without special 
permission. I should not make this application 
now but for the fact that Capt. Meikle is in Hako- 
date, and I believe will be there ouly for afew days. 
It will be necessary for me to communicate this 
decision to him and to take his instructions with 
regard to an appeal, and I should like to be in a 
position, when communicating with him, to say 
whether or not in the first place special leave will 
be granted considering that an important prin- 
ciple is involved in the case and also that the 
amount, though small, is a very large amount for 
him to lose, and, if it is granted, on what terms. 

The Judge said he would have no objections. It 
was perfectly true there was an important prin- 
ciple involved. What was the amount necessary 
for an appeal? 

Mr. Lowder said $2,500, 


The Judge said that was for an appeal to the 
Privy Council. For an appeal to Shanghai he 
thought the amount involved in the present case 
was sufficient. 

Mr. Walford presumed if leave to appeal were 
granted it would be on proper security being 
giyen for costs. 

The Judge said on the usual terms. 

Mr. Lowder remainded his Honour that the usual 
terms were sometimes one amount and sometimes 
another, depending on the amount involved. 


The Judge said he would not fix the security at 
ess than the maximum laid down—$250. He 


thought the plaintiff had a right to appeal, but 
even if not, he would certainly grant the point. 
The Court then rose. 


Before Geo. Jamieson, Esq., Acting-Judge. 
‘Tuurspay, January 17th, 1889. 


SHOOTING WITHOUT A LICENSE. 


H. W. Mansfield was charged to-day at the 
instance of Mr. Oki Morikata, Chiji of Kana- 


gawa ken, with having on the 4th, 11th, and 25th 


days of November last, near the town or place 
called Honjo, in Saitama kez, shot at wild birds or 
other animals without being in possession of a 
license in force and taken out by him from the 
Japanese Government, such act being in contra- 
vention of the Regulations dated January 2nd, 1887. 

Mr. Mitsuhashi, Secretary of Kanagawa ken, 


attended in Court. 


The Judge, on taking his seat on the bench, said 


—Mr. Mansfield, the charge against you -is, I 


understand, shooting without a license, in contra- 
vention of a regulation made by Her Majesty’s 


Minister for Japan on January 2nd, 1877, which 


requires all British subjects before shooting to 
take out a license from the Japanese Government. 
In case of not doing so there is a penalty not ex- 
ceeding $100 and also liability to pay $10 to the 
Japanese Government as license fee. The charge, 
then, is shooting without a license ; do you admit it? 


Accused—Yes, I plead guilty to it. 


The Judge—Very well. (To Mr, Mitsuhashi) 


You appear for Mr. Oki? 


Mr. Mitsuhashi—Yes, your Honour. Is it neces- 


sary for me to read the charge ? 


The Judge—No; I have explained what the 
charge ts, and he has admitted it, sothere is noth- 
ing more to be done except to impose the fine. 


Do you ask for a heavy fine? 


Mr. Mitsuhashi—I have nothing to add to what 
has been explained by your Honour. As to the 


amount of the fine, I leave it to the Court. 


The Judge—Very well. Then, as I understand 
this is the first case of the kind that has happened, 
I shall not make the fine a very severe one. You 
will have to pay $10 to the Japanese Government, 


and a fine of $10 besides, with the costs. 
The Court then rose. 


‘THE BANDAI-SAN ERUPTION. 
—_—_——_@—__—_- 


The following letter from the Tékyd Corre- 
spondent of Zhe Times appeared in that journal on 


the 24th November :— 
Tokio, October 12th. 


In my letter dated the 28th of July, giving some 


account of the Bandai-san explosion, I mentioned 
that, pending the reports of Japanese experts then 
at work upon the problem, it would be idle to look 
for any full and scientific explanation of that 
melancholy and most appalling catastrophe. ‘To 
the mere visitor little was evident but its tremen- 
dous effects. Chaos, death and havoc, a deluge of 
earth, mud, and rocks, buried lands and hamlets, 
wrecked forests, shattered buildings, dammed-up 
tivers, and a vast, steaming crater—these left an 
impression on eye and mind awful and vivid in- 
deed, yet to the last degree bewildering from their 
very profusion and immensity. But the bare 
spectacle of results, even when supplemented by 
such accounts as might be gathered from scared 
survivors among the peasantry, was, after all, only 
half satisfying. ‘Though accomplished facts were 
patent and plentiful enough, the how and why of 
many strange particulars were still veiled in more 
orless mystery; and one came away from the spot 
reluctant and perplexed—athirst for the fuller 
explanation of things seen but not well under- 
stood, which skilled and protracted investigation 
alone could give. ‘This explanation is at length 
before us, as far, at least, as the patient labours 
of highly-trained specialists, extended over a 
period of between two and three months, have 
resulted in eliciting the truths of the case and 
throwing light on ils greater mysteries. Professor 
Sekiya, a young seismologist already known to 
the world, and Mr. Y. Kikuchi, a geologist—both 


of the Imperial University—have embodied, in a 
paper read by the former last evening before the 
Seismological Society of Japan, as much as we 
are ever likely to know of a volcanic nanifesta- 
tion of the first order, investigated under highly 
favourable circumstances, and full of interest for 
the student of natural science. 


Sho-Bandai-san, the peak that was destroyed 
on the 15th of July, is, or was, one of a group of 
four conical mountains, known collectively as 
Bandai-san, forming the walls of an old elevated 
crater basin, and rising toa height of some 
6,o0oft. above the sea. Stratified volcanic rocks, 
for the most part gneiss and andesite, form the 
bulk of this mountain mass, and are mainly dis- 
posed in six great layers, the fruits of as many 
successive eruptions. Lava, apparently of pre- 
historic date, is found on the slopes. But though 
Japanese records often speak of fire and smoke 
and poisonous vapours issuing from Bandai-san, 
the latest known active eruption took place 1,081 
years ago, and all that remained to warrant the 
mountain’s retention in the list of live volcanoes 
were a few solfatara in and near the old crater, 
Numanotaira, which from time immemorial have 
given off steam. On the morning of the 15th 
of July, however, this condition of tranquillity 
was suddenly and violently disturbed. Soon 
after the mild preliminary earthquake, which took 
place at about half-past 7, there came a second and 
prolonged shock of fearful intensity. Then, while 
the ground in the whole region was still heaving 
and groaning and making the houses rock, a dense 
black column was shot forth from Sho-Bandai-san 
to a height of some 4,oooft. During the next 
minute there were 15 or 20repetitions of this pheno- 
menon, all of them accompanied by horrible and 
tremendous noises. In the last of them, the eecta- 
menta took a course highly inclined to the vertical, 
Zigzag flashes of lightning, resulting from the elec- 
tricity generated by the steam explosions, were 
seen to shoot forth from the ascending columns. 
Then, for another half-hour, the thunder of minor 
explosions were heard at frequent intervals. 
Meanwhile, the lighter particles of the black 
colunins, consisting of mingled steam and dust, 
rose steadily upward, attaining an altitude of 
some 12,000 or 15,000 feet above the volcano, and 
spreading out into a vast cloud like an open 
umbrella in shape, which shrouded the earth 
beneath it in midnight darkness, until dispersed 
and wafted away by the north-westerly wind. 
From this cloud descended the shower of blue- 
gray ash, so-called, which has been mentioned 
in every account of the catastrophe—in reality, 
volcanic dust or powder (augite-andesite), caused 
by the violent mechanical disintegration of ejec- 
ted rocks, hutled swiftly through the air after 
having been rendered brittle and soft by the 
action of steam and gases. Highly heated 
itself, and mingling with the condensing steam, it 
assumed a fine granular shape and fell on the 
adjacent country ina solid, scalding raid, which 
caused shocking injuries to many individuals and 
clothed the ground with a hot mantle on which it 
was difficult and painful to walk. On the ma 
this dust-strewn region has the shape of a halt- 
open fan, and covers 1,040 square miles of land 
area, attaining at the Pacific shore, 62 miles 
from the volcano, a breadth of some 41 miles, 
and speading yet farther over the ocean. About 
six inches deep at and near its origin, the layer 
gradually diminished in thickness, till at the coast 
it was a barely perceptible film. The noises 
of the explosions were heard some 30 miles 
to windward of Bandai-san, and 62 miles to 
leeward. But the earthquake which preceded 
and attended the outburst, though so prolonged 
and terrible in intensity, was, strange to say, 
not felt beyond a radius of 30 miles from the 
volcano—a fact accounted for by Messrs. Sekiya 
and Kikuchi on the ground that the seat of 
violent action was doubtless but a little way 
below the earth’s surface, if indeed, not above 
the mean periphery and in the bowels of the 
mountain itself. Steam—a_ well-known . and 
powerful cause of seismic phenomena—was, as 
has been already indicated, the agent of the ex- 
plosions, The great volumes of steam that 
must be generated whenever, from any cause, 
subterranean waters are brought inte contact with 
the molten interior, expand and fill up the rock- 
fissures. If not deep enough down, or if lacking 
sufficient pressure and volume to break through 
the superincumbent masses, such ebullitions, 
though they may wrench and sirain and tear the 
earth’s crust internally, are yet hopelessly im- 
prisoned and can only produce on the surface the 
phenomena of earthquakes or minor seismic 
vibrations. But there are cases—happily none 
too common in this our day—when the pent-up 
vapour succeeds in bursting open its prison roof 
along some line of least resistance and working 
havoc on a prodigious scale. Of such was the ex- 
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plosion which lately rent Sho-Bandai-san in twain. 

Besides the lighter erupted matter, whose 
nature and behaviour have been sketched above, 
there was the solid body of the peak itself, 
which, tossed in gigantic masses high into the 
air, fell upon the slopes and glens, and rushing 
down them with fearful velocity until brought to 
rest on level or nearly level ground or by im- 
passable obstacles, buried 27 square miles of 
country fathoms deep in débris, in the short 
space of about ten minutes from the first 
explosion. One of the toughest of the many 
problems which beset the Japanese investigators 
was that of accounting for the wonderful and 
apparently eccentric fashion in which this mighty 
volume of matter had been propagated and 
disposed. Persevering examinations, however, 
soon brought them to intelligent conclusions ; 
and these were confirmed before the very eyes of 
Professor Sekiya by an occurrence which, though 
doubtless gratiying to that ardent seismologist, 
was not, as he drily remarked, a particularly 
comfortable incident of a solitary ramble. One 
day, while he was at work in the crater, a huge 
slice of the precipitous rear-wall that had been 
bared by the explosions fell of a sudden, quite 
near to but happily clear of him, and crashed 
with a tremendous uproar down the steep mountain 
side. This slab was about 1,000 feet high and 
of considerable thickness. He witnessed its fall 
and its long descent. He saw how the great 
masses of earth and rock were shattered as they 
fell, and broken up into bits ever growing smaller 
as the velocity and the distance increased and as 
the fragments were dashed against one another 
and against obstacles in their way, until they 
finally lost cohesion, and were reduced to a 
pulverised, almost impalpable state, not very dif- 
ferent from that of sand. The behaviour of the 
mass now resembled the rush of a headlong torrent. 
Tough boulders, able to survive the ordeal, were of 
course mixed with the finer matter, and great rock 
masses from 20 to 30 feet in diameter were floated 
down on the surface. But, as a whole, the move- 
ment approximated to that of a fluid. No words, 
says the Professor, can describe the ‘‘ fierceness 
and force” of that magnificent and impetuous 
downpour—its mad surgings this way and that, and 
the bold leaps with which it would now and then 
bound over low hills that hindered its progress, 
and shoot onward down the neighbouring depres- 
sion. Similar, though on a vastly greater scale, 
must have been the awful avalanches which dart- 
ed down from Sho-Bandai-san in two principal 
streams on the fatal morning of the 15th of July. 
These, it is now known, dashed over hills and 
ridges fully too feet in height, and Professor 
Sekiya’s estimate that they must have attained 
a velocity of nearly 50 miles an hour sufficiently 
accounts for the swiftness of the fate that befell 
the doomed peasantry in the uplands and _ val- 
leys below. A part, doubtless, of the descending 
matter, mingling with the waters of pondsand lakes 
in its course, became a kind of mud, and may have 
been thus assisted in its flow; while that which 
reached the Nagase river and swallowed up so 
many of the Nagasaka villagers, as described in 
my last letter, acquired the consistency of a paste. 
But by far the greater volume was never moistened, 
and must have derived its fluid or semi-fluid pro- 
perties, from a rapid process of pulverization, after 
the manner witnessed by Professor Sekiya. 


As for the crater; the researches conducted by 
the Japanese explorers now assign to the dis- 
rupted matter dimensions far in excess of all 
previous estimates. In form, the crater-bed is 
roughly that of a horse-shoe, opening northward, 
and inclined slightly down from the apex to the 
mouth, where it is nearly 1°5 mile wide. Its 
whole area is about 650 acres. Round the crown 
of the shoe is a nearly vertical wall, 1,660 feet 
high, in front of which everything has been blown 
away. But the peak itself, which was 540 feet 
higher than the summit of the crown, lay within 
the now empty space. Thus, the three greatest 
dimensions of this gigantic” projectile were, 
respectively, about 2,200, 7,500, and 7,800 feet. 
From these. and other particulars it has been 
possible to estimate very approximately both the 
volume and weight of the disrupted matter. In 
my former narrative I ventured on the statement 
that, assuming the mean depth of débris over the 
buried area to be 15 feet, its weight would not be 
less than 700 millions of tons. I added, however, 
that this depth was probably far short of the 
truth. It proves to be only about one-fourth of 
the truth. No fewer than 1,587 millions of cubic 
yards, weighing 2,880 millions of tons, and 
spread over 27 square miles of country to an 
average depth of 57 feet, are the approximate 
figures with which to estimate the power exerted 
in this latest manifestion of plutonic energy. A 
great fissure, doubtless correspondent with the ori- 
ginal line of least resistance, runs though the crater 


from its vertex nearly to its mouth. Itis marked by 
a long range of steam jets, large and small, which 
puff and hiss forth immense volumes of white, 
pungent vapours. But Bandai-san is now perfectly 
at rest. Delicate tromometers fail to detect the 
faintest throb upon its surface. Only that row of jets 
remains, to tell of the fever that rages far beneath. 

The terrible coups de vent that accompanied the 
explosions, and wrought such havoc in the forests 
and villages, were, of course corresponding 
phenomena to those which break windows and lay 
low the grass and plants at the firing of ordnance 
forged by men. ‘The difference was one of degree 
only, though some idea of its vastness may be 
gathered from the fact that in this case villages 
many miles from the scene were literally wrecked, 
while in the forests near the crater hundreds of 
trees three or four feet in diameter were laid 
prostrate on the ground. Suddenness, from first 
to last, characterized the whole of this remarkable 
phenomenon, There had been slight shocks of 
earthquake on the 8th, gth, roth, and 13th; also 
a momentary spasm at about 7 o’clock on the 
morning of the eruption, so feeble, however, that 
many persons failed to notice it. Strange rum- 
blings, taken for distant thunder, were heard 
in the mountains soon after 7. But of palpable 
warning there was virtually none, with, perhaps, 
the bare exception that animals in the neighbour- 
hood are said to have shown signs of uneasiness 
and fear shortly before the outburst. That animals 
are highly susceptible to minute tremors of the 
ground is a well-established fact; and, as the 
earth in the vicinity must have been more or less 
affected before such an explosion as that of 
Bandai-san, it is quite conceivable that there may 
have been a succession of microseisms perceptible 
only to the delicate senses of quadrupeds and 
other dumb creatures. Well-waters are said to 
have diminished in some places before the erup- 
tion occurred. But neither before nor after did the 
large Lake Inawashiro, to the south of the volcano, 
give any sign of being affected by it. And, 
generally, it must be owned that the Bandai-san 
catastrophe and the phenomena preceding it have 
not brought us any nearer than we were before to 
the power of saying when—or even where—vol- 
canic mountains may be expected to give vent to 
theic hidden fury. 


LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
—_———_@————_———_ 
(Reuter “Spgciat” To “Japan Matt.” | 


London, January 11th. 
The German Government asks the Reichstag 
to grant an extra vote of fifteen million marks 
for the purpose of increasing the Artillery. 


London, January r2th. 
The Grand Duke Alexander (Czarewich) has 
been betrothed to the Princess Alix of Hesse. 
The Sackville papers have been published. 
The Marquis of Salisbury has declined to 
discuss the offence after the action of the Ameri- 
can Government, which he declares to be con- 
trary to international usage. 


London, January 14th. 

The steamship Priam has been lost on the 
coast of Spain. The vessel is a total wreck. 

The Suakim tribes are willing to submit to 
the Egyptian authorities, but fear the wrath of 
Osman Digna. 

The King of the Netherlands is alarmingly 
ill, and His Majesty’s condition is critical. 


London, January 16th. 
The King of Uganda, who was dethroned 
by the Arabs, has declared himself a Moha- 
metan, and has burned the missions and 
slaughtered the inmates of the convents. The 
missionaries have escaped in the direction of 
the Victoria Nyanza. 
London, January 17th. 
The réassembling of Parliament has been 
fixed for the 21st of February. 


The dervishes are advancing against Wady 
Halfa. 


MAIZL STEAMERS. 
—__~—_____ 

THE NEXT MAIL IS DUB 

To-day, Jan. 19th.® 


Friday, Jan. 25th. 
Sunday, Feb. 3rd. 


From America... per P. M. Co. 
* City of New York left San Francisco on December aoth. 
t Thibet (with English mail) left Nagasaki on January 16th. 
: ies left Shanghai on January 16th. § City of Rio de Janeiro 
left Hongkong on January 17th. | Belgie left San Francisco on 
January sth, City of Peking left San Francisco on Jan. rsth. 


THE NEXT MAIL LEAVES 


For Europe, via 

Hongkong ... per P. & O. Co. 
For Snangnai 

Kobe, ana | per N.Y. K. 

Nagasaki... 
For Canada, dc. per C. P. M. Co. 
For America...... per P. M. Co. 
For Europe, vid 

Hongkong...... per N. D. Lloyds. Wednesday, Feb. 6th. 


Sunday, Jan. 2oth. 
Tuesday, Jan. 22nd. 


Thursday, jzr- 24th. 
Saturday, Jan. 26th. 


TIME TABLES AND STEAMERS, 


——___—__—___—_. 
YOKOHAMA-TOKYO RAILWAY, 

Trains Leave YOKOHAMA Station at 6.30, 7.30, 
8.45,* 9.45, and 11 a.m.; and 12.15, 1.35, 2.45, 4.05,* 
5, 6.30, 7.30, 8.55, 10, and 11.15 p.m. 

TraIns txave Tékyv6 (Shimbashi) at 6.40, 7 40, 
8.35," 9.45, and 11 a.m.; and 12.15, 1.30, 2.45, 4," 5, 
6.15, 7.35, 8.45, 10, and 11.15+ p.m, 

Farrs—First Single, sez75; Second do., sen 45, 
Third do., 25; First Return, yes 1.50; Second do., 
sen go. 


Those marked (*) run through without stopping at ‘Tsurumi, 
Kawasaki,and Omori Stations. Those marked (1) are the same 
as above with the exception of stopping at Kawasaki Station, 


TOKAIDO RAILWAY, 


TRAINS LuAVE YOKOHAMA at 7.40 and 9.25 a.m., 
and 12, 2.30, 4.50, and 7.15 p.m.; and Kozu at 7, 
9.22, and 11.55 a.m.; and 2.25, 4.50, and 7.15 p.m, 

Farus—To Hodogaya, first-class sen 10, second- 
class sen 6, third-class sen 3; to Totsuka, seu 32, sen 
19, sex 9; to Ofune sen 46, sen 27, sen 13; to Fuji- 
sawa, sen 58, sen 34, sen 16; to Hiratsuka, sen 98, 
sen 54, sen 25; to Oiso, yen 1.00. sen 60, sen 28; 
and to Kozu, yen 1.25, se 75, sen 35. 


TOKYO-MAEBASHI RAILWAY. 


TRAINS LEAVE Téky6 (Ueno) at 6, 9, and 11.40 a.m., 
and 2.30 and 5.35 p.m.; and MagBasHi at 6 and 
11.40 a.m., and 2.30 and §.35 p.m. 

Fargs—First-class (Separate Compartment), yer 
2.05 ; second-class, yer 1.36; third-class, sen 68. 


TOKYO-SHIOGAMA RAILWAY. 


TRAINS LEAVE Uno (down) at 6.30 and 11.40 a.m., 
and 4.30 p.m.; Utsunomiya (down) at 9.49 a.m. and 
3-05 p.m.; SHIRAKAWA (down) 7.30 a.m. and 12.2 
and 5.39 p.m.; Kortyama (down) at 8.59 a.m. an 
1.80 and 7.03 p.m.; FukusHiMaA (down) at 7 and 
11.15 a.m. and 3.53 p.m.; SENDA! (down) at 5.45 and 
10.05 a.m. and 2.30 and 6.55 p.m. 

TRAINS LEAVE SHIOGAMA dup) at 6.25 and 10.40 
a.m., and 3.20 and 7.35 p.m.; SENDAI (up) at 7 and 
11.17 a.m., and 3.55 p.m.; FukusHIiMA (up) at 6 and 
10.01 a.m. and 2.35 p.m.; KortvAmMa (up) at 8.03 
a.m., and 12.08 p.m.; Ursunomiya (up) at 7 a.m., 
and 12.02 and 4.08 p.m. 

Farus.—Ueno to Utsunomiya, first-class yer 2, 
second-class yer 1.32, third-class sex 66; to Koriyama 


yett 4.10, yen 2.74, jen 1.37; to Fukushima yer 5, yer 


3.32, yen 1.66; to Sendai yeu 6.45, yer 4.30, yen 2.15; 
to Shiogama yer 6.75, yen 4.50, yer 2.25. 


TAKASAKI-YOKOKAWA RAILWAY. 
TRAINS LEAVE TAKASAKI at 6.30 and 9.25 a.m., and 
12.10 and 3.05 p.m.; and YoxKokawa at 8 and 10.50 
a.m,, and 1.40 and 4.45 p.m. 
Fargs—First-class, sex 75; second-class, sen 45 
third-class, sen 25, 


NAOETSU-KARUIZAWA RAILWAY: 
Trains LEAVE Naogtsu (up) at 6 and rr a.m, and 
3.30 p.m., and Karutzawa (down) at 6 and 10.40 a.m. 
and 2.10 p.m. 
Fares—Second.-class, yen 1.76; third, sen 92. 


MITO-OYAMA RAILWAY. 
TRAINS LEAVR Mito (up) at 5.10 a.m. and 2,10 
p.m.; and Oyama (down) at 9 a.m. and 7 p.m. 
Farus—First-class, yer 1.26; second-class, sen 84 
and sen 42. 


YOKOSUKA STEAMERS. 

STEAMERS LEAVE the English Hatoba daily at 8.00 
and 10.30, a.m., and 1.35 and 4.05 p.m,; and LEAVE 
Yokosuka at 6.30 and 10.20 a.m., and 1.20, and 4.00 
p.m.—Fare, sen 20. 
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LATEST SHIPPING. 
a 
ARRIVALS. 


Saikio Maru, Japanese steamer, 2,240, Burdis, 
11th January,—Shanghai and ports, Mails 
and General.— Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Taganoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 748, Tamura, 
rth January,—Yokkaichi roth January, Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. ; 

Melbourne, French steamer, 3,400, Vimont, 12th 
January,—Hongkong 3rd, Shanghai 7th, and 
Kobe 1oth January, General.—Messageries 
Maritimes Co. : 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, Young, 
12th January,—Kobe 11th January, Gene- 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Hiogo Maru, Japanese steamer, 896, Thome 
13th January,—Fushiki roth January, Gene- 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,359, Haswell, 
13th January,—Kobe 12th January, General. 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Shario Maru, Japanese steamer, 757, Matsuma, 
13th January,—Handa rath January, Gene- 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Verona, British steamer, 1,876, F. Speck, 13th 
January,—Hongkong 4th January, vid Na- 
gasakiand Kobe, General.—P. & O. S.N. 
Co. 

Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, A. F. 
Christensen, 13th January,—Hakodate roth 
January, General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Batavia, British steamer, 1,661, Auld, 15th 
January, ~Vancouver, B.C., 25th December, 
Mails and General.—C. P. M.S.S. Co. 

Oceanic, British steamer, 3,808, Metcalfe, 15th 
January,—Hongkong, 8th January, General. 
—O. & O. S.S. Co. 

Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 386, Watanabe, 
1§th January,—Handa 14th January, Gene- 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Drum- 
mond, 15th January,—Kobe 14th January, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Brown, 
15th January,—Yokkaichi rgth January, Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Fuyo, Japanese steamer, 875, Selck, 16th January, 
— Nagasaki 12th January, Coal._—Mitsu Bishi 
Sha. 

Nageya Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,262, Carrew, 
16th January,—Vokkaichi 15th January, Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Tukasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,230, G. W. 
Conner, 16th January,—Honolulu 3rd Ja- 
nuary, General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Bengloe, British steamer, 1,198, Farquhar, 17th 
January,—Kobe 15th January, General.— 
Cornes & Co. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Frahm, 
17th January,—Hakodate 14th January, Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, Eckstrand, 

~ 7th) January,—Kobe 16th January, Mails 
and General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Tokai Maru, Japanese steamer, 634, Fukui, 17th 
January,—Yokkaichi 16th January, General. 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


DEPARTURES. 

Yechigo Maru, Japanese steamer, 704, Okuma, 
1ith January,—Shimonoseki, General.—Nip- 

. pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Sakata Mart, Japanese steamer, 1,197, Spiegelthal, 
12th January,—Fushiki, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Oxus, French steamer, 2,390, Guiraud, 13th Ja- 
nuary,—Shanghai vid Kobe, Mails and Gene- 
ral.—Messageries Maritimes Co. 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, Young, 
13th January,—Hakodate, Mails and Gene- 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, A. 
F. Christensen, 14th January,—Kobe, Gene- 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Aspic (4), French gunboat, Captain Malapert, 15th 
January,—Kobe. 

Saikto Maru, Japanese steamer, 2,240, Walker, 
1sth January,—Shanghai and ports, Mails 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Taganoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 748, Tamura, 
15th January,— Guam, General. — Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Batavia, British steamer, 1661, Auld, 16th Ja- 
nuary, -— Hongkong vid Kobe, Mails and 
General.—C. P. M.S.S. Co. 

Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,359, Haswell, 
16th January,—Kobe, Mails and General.— 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 

Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Drum- 
mond, 16th January,—Hakodate, Mails and 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


Manshu Kan (6), training ship, Captain K. No- 
mura, 17th January,—Yokosuka. 

Nagoya Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,262, Carrew, 
17th January,—Yokkaichi, General.—Nippon 

Yusen Kaisha. 

Norma, British schooner 52, Johnson, 17th Ja- 
nuary,—Guam, General.—Captain. 

Oceanic, British steamer, 3,808, Metcalfe, 17th 
January,—San Francisco, Mails and General. 
—O. & O.S.S. Co. 

Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Brown, 
17th January,—Hakodate, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Tron Cross, British ship, 1,508, O. Lamb, 18th Ja- 
nuary,,—Kobe, General.—Smith, Baker & 
Co. 


PASSENGERS. 
ARRIVED. 


Per Jaganese steamer Saikio Maru, from Shang- 
hai and ports:—Mr. and Mrs. Sasaki and three 
children, Mrs. Nakamura, Messrs. Kondo, Nari- 
kawa, Tanaka, Kawamata, Iwashita, Taguchi, 
Higashi, Fukuhara, and Du Boisin cabin; Messrs. 
Hirooka, Shibuya, Hashiyama, and Hamagata in 
second class; and 71 passengers in steerage. 


Per French steamer Melbourne, from Hongkong 
vid Shanghai and Kobe :—Mmes. Favier and Peri, 
Mr. Takamoto, Mr. Angelo Serle, Mr. Naudin, 
Sir Thomas Mcliraith and family, and servant, 
Mr. Thomson, Mr. Palmer, Mr. Green, Mrs. 
Lowder, Mr. A. Verbysen, Mr. A. J. Davis, Mr. 
A. Carlyle, Mr. and Mrs. Oshida, and 4 Chinese 
in cabin. 


Per British steamer Verona, from Hongkong vid 
Nagasaki and Kobe:—Mr. John Vanstone, Mr. 
and Mrs. Ho Tit Sang, infant, and native servant, 
Mr. Ah Shin, Mr. C. E. Richardson, Mr. R. S. 
Davis, Miss Rose, Miss Case, Mr. Ah Tai, Mr. 
Flannagan, Mr. Thompson, and Mrs. Shen Wing 
in cabin, 


Per British steamer Batavia, from Vancouver, 
B.C. :—Captain Wm. Grant, Messrs. S. Okusawa 
and V. E. Magor in cabin; Captain W. McKell 
in second class; and 1 Japanese in steerage. For 
Hongkong: 56 Chinese in_steerage. 

Per British steamer Oceanic, from Hongkong: 
—Dr. R. H. Kimball and servant, Messrs. G. H. 
Strowbridge and A. J. Vantine in cabin; and 2 
Chinese in steerage. For San Francisco: Mrs. 
Veitch and infant, Messrs. H. L. Hutchinson and 
C. HH. Lombard in cabin. 


Per Japanese steamer Niigata Maru, from 
Kobe :—Messrs. C. Debbe, Ooka, Wakai, Matsuo, 
fakeya, Chida, Terajima, and Tanaka in cabin; 
and 55 passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer 7akasago Maru, fro 
Honolulu :—72 passengers in steerage. : 

Per Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, from 
Hakodate :—Messrs. Jinb6, ‘IT. Sakurai, and H. 
Kudo in cabin; and 41 passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Omi Afaru, from Kobe: 
—Messrs. B. Sento, J. Ogawa, and W. E. Drum- 
mond in cabin; Messrs. Hfowiston, J. Saujion, 
and Y. Kegita in second class ; and 88 passengers 
in steerage. 

DEPARTED, 

Per French steamer Oxus, for Shanghai vid 
Kobe:—Mrs. Lamarle, Captain Chalk, Captain 
McNair, Captain Dyer, Messrs. L. Berrick, J. W. 
Blythe Unwin, Edward G. Porter, D. Mallaroni, 
E. Lessiraid, M. F. Gonello, P. Cornec, Kawara, 
Tilden, E. Snook, F. J. Green, Frank Hoffman, 
M. Marians, and Hugh A. Dinsmore in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Wakanoura Maru, for 
Kobe:—Dr. M. Noda in cabin; Mr. K. Wada in 
second class; and 71 passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Satkto Maru, for Shang- 
hai and ports :—Dr. and Mrs. MacLin, Dr. Brown, 
Rev. J. Soper, Messrs. E. Grosser, E. de Bavier, 
S. Mori, Asano, Ijichi, and T. Hake in cabin; Me. 
and Mrs. Leslie and child, Messrs. Ogawa and 
Yamada in second class; and 68 passengers in 
steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, for Kobe:— 
Mr. and Mrs. Marshall, Captain Yamamoto, Lieut. 
IX. Shimizu, Messrs. S. Rosenfield, and H. Soda 
incabin; Mr. and Mrs. K. Sowa, Messrs. De- 
guchi, ‘I’. Nagasato, R. Shibuya, C. Itakura, K. 
Saito, H. Tashiro, B. Ototo, and Ryu Kei ‘Tei in 
second class; and 103 passengers in steerage. 

Per British steamer Oceanic, for San Francisco: 
—Mrs. Veitch and child, Mr. and Mrs. C. P. 
Low, Miss A. M. Kaulbach and maid, Major 
Davis, Rev. Dr. Verbeck, Messrs. G. C. Pratt, 
Jas. Ricalton, J. Takata, and C. Tanaka in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Satsuma AMara, for Ha- 
kodate :—Messrs. W. H. Hardy, K. Tsuda, and 
S. Sato in cabin; and 20 passengers in steerage. 


CARGOES. 


Per British steamer Verona, from Hongkong vid 
Nagasaki and Kobe :—Sugar 5,703 bags, general 
merehanaie 1,089 packages, cattle 56 head ; total 

842. 

Per French steamer Oxus, for Shanghai vid 
Kobe :—Silk, for France, 597 bales; waste sitk for 
France, 348 bales, for England, 10 bales; total, 
358 bales. Treasure for Shanghai $9,300. 

Per Japanese steamer Satkio Maru, for Shang- 
hai and ports :—Treasure, $259,000.00. 

_ Per British steamer Oceanic, for San Fran- 
cisco :— 


TEA. 
SAN NEW OTHER 
7 FRANCISCO, YORE. = CITIIS TOTAL. | 
Shanghai ... 89 - _- 89 


_~ 208 596 


= ca go 
Total 0... 637 gt 593 1,321 
SILK 
SAN NEW OTHER 
FRANCIACO, YORK. CITIKs, TOTAL. 
Shanghai ww. 133 - 133 
Hongkong .........65 00 217 - 217 
Yokohama ......... ~~ 715 _- 715 
Total voce 1,065 - 1,065 
: REPORTS. 


The Japanese steamer Satkio Maru, Captain 
Burdis, reports :—Left Shanghai the 5th January; 
had north-easterly winds, with snow squalls to 
Nagasaki, where arrived the 7th and left the same 
day; had strong north-westerly winds and fine, 
clear weather to Kobe, where arrived the gth and 
left the roth, at noon; thence had north-westerly 
winds and fine, clear weather. Arrived at Yoko- 
hama the 11th January, at 0.35 p.m. 

The British steamer Oceanic, Captain Jno. Met- 
calf, reports:—Left Hongkong the 8th January, 
atip.m. Arrived at Macao, at 4 p.m. and left 
the gth, at 10.20 a.m.; had moderate, light north- 
easterly winds to Van Diemen Straits; thence to 
40 miles S.W. of Oo-shima, strong E.N.E. winds 
and rainy weather thence to Omai-saki fresh nor- 
therly gale; Omaisaki to Rock Island light easter- 
ly winds; thence to port fresh northerly winds. 
Arrived at Yokohama the 15th January. Pas- 
sage, 5 days, 18 hours. 

The Japanese steamer Takasago Maru, Captain 
Conner, reports :—Left Honolulu the 3rd January, 
at 4p.m.; had fresh north and north-easterly winds 
and fine weather, with heavy beam sea till reachin 
the coast of Japan; thence to port strong N.N.W. 
winds and thick rainy weather. Arrived at Yoko- 
hama the 16th January, at 2 p.m. Made passage 
from Yokohama to Honolulu in 11 days 16 hours. 

The Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, Captain 
A. Frahm, reports :—Left Hakodate the 14th Ja- 
nuary, at 2 p.m. Arrived at Oginohama the 15th, 
at Ira.m. and left the 16th, at 9.15 a.m.; had 
variable winds and good, healthy, favourable 


weather throughout the passage. Arrived at Yo-' 


kohama the 17th January, at noon. 


LATEST COMMERCIAL, 
——_4—__—_ 
IMPORTS. 


There has been a fair business doing in English 
Yarns during the week at previous prices, anda 
keen enquiry for Bombays has existed, but dealers 
have had to pay higher prices for most of their 
purchases in consequence of the advance reported 
from Hongkong. Grey Goods have been quite 
neglected, and only small transations are reported 
of Fancy Cottons. Italian Cloths have com- 
manded a fair sale, but other Woollens have been 
comparatively quiet. , 

Yarns.—Sales for the week amount to about 
1,000 bales equally divided between English and 
Bombays. 

Cotton Pisce Goops.—1,000 pieces Turkey 
Reds, 3,000 pieces Indigo Shirtings, 300 pieces 
Velvet, and 60 pieces Silk Satins are the sales 
reported. . 

WooLLens.—About 1,200 pieces Italian Cloth, 
1,000 pieces Mousseline de Laine, and 150 pieces 
Flannel comprise the ‘business of the week. 

COTTON YARNS. 

Nos. 16/24, Oidinary........ 0.0... 

Nos. 16'24, Medium ......... 

Nos. 16/24, Good to Best .. 

Nos. 16/24, Reverse .. 

Nos. 28/32, Ordinary.. 

Nos. 28,32, Medium .. 

Nos. 28/32, Good to Bes 

Nos. 38/42, Medium to 

No. 328, Iwo-fold .... 

No. 42s, Iwo-fold .. 

No. 208, Bombay .. 28.00 to 29.50 

No. 16s, Bombay ..... BZ.50 to 28.75 

Nog, 10/14, Bombay v.scsseuereeee 23-50 (0 25.50 


venieleue, 

seceseene $30.25 LO 31.25 

eee = 30.50 to 32.50 
32.75 to 33.50 
33-50 to 34.50 
33-00 to 33.75 
34.00 to 35.00 
35-25 to 35.75 
38.50 to 40.25 
36.50 to 38.25 
38.50 to 41.50 


Bes 
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COTTON PIECK Goons. 
pee tem, 


Grey Shistings—84 th, 384 yds. gyinches $1.70 to 2.20 


Grey Shirtings—olh, 384 yds. qsinches 2.10 to 2.55 
tT. Choth--7ik, 24 yards, 32inches ...... 1.40 to 3.55 
Indigo Shictings—12 yards, gyinches... 1.35 to 1.65 
Prints—Assorted, 24 yards, 3oinches... 1.70 to 2.30 
Cotton—Italians and Betrecin Black, 32 ra rane, 

INCHES oes cette 0.07 LO O.Ng 
Turkey Reds—1$ to 24th, 24 yards, 30 Pee einen, 

INCHES ees eeeeceeeeeeeee eee 2,10 LO 1.20 
Turkey Reds—2 to 3th, 24 yards, 30 

INCHES cece teeters 2G LO 45 
Turkey Reds—3j to 41h, 24 yards, 30 

INCHES eee eceeceereseeeeesseeresoee 1.60 to 1.85 
Velvets—Black,35 yards,azinches ... 5.§0 to 6.25 
Victoria Lawns, 2 yards, 42-3 inches... 0.65 to 0.72 
Vaffachelas, 12 yards, 43 inches 1.3§ to 2.054 


WOOLLENS. 


Plain Osleans, 40-42 yards, 32zinches... $4.co to 5.50 
Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches hest 0.274 to 304 
Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches 

Medium......ccccccsecssessesessesseeee 0.2230 254 
Italian Cloth, “30 yard 

Common .... satesesceseee 0.98 tO ath 
Mousseline de Lai rape, 24 yards, 

BEENCHES eee teeters ONGR LO 0.16 
Cloths—Pilots, 54 @ s6inches ......... 0.30 to 0.45 
Cloths— Presidents, 54 @ 56 inches 0.40 to 0.60 
Cloths—Union, 54 @ 86 inches ......... 0.35 to 0.60 
Blankets—Scarlet and Green, 4 to 34h, 

POO Wi ee teretreteeteeeenee ene 0.93 19 0 35 


METALS. 

Some business has been done both in Manu- 
factured Iron and Wire Nails. Prices are said 
to have improved a little. On the other hand a 
fall of three or four per cent. is reported on the 
home side, but even with this reduction prices here 
will not leave much margin of profit. 


Pea ricun, 


Vlat Bats, Linch... cseeceseeeees $2.85 tO 2.90 
Flat Bars, inch... cee + 2.90 to 3.05 
Round and square up to ¥ inch 2.90 to 3.00 
Nailrod, assorted... cee 2.90 to 3.00 
Nailrod, small size ... 3.10 to 3.20 
Wire Nuils, assorted . 4.50 to 5.20 
Tin Plates, per box . 5.30 to §.50 
Pig Iron, No. 3 ......... 1.45 to 1.50 


KEROSENE, 
Everyihing remains in statu guo ante. Alout 
125,000 cases Devoe and Comet have come in per 
ship F. B. Taylor and steamship Gleneagles, but 
a good portion of these were sold to arrive. 
Quotations unchanged, buyers taking delivery of 
previous purchases, but not wishing to enter into 
new contracts at present. 
QUOTATIONS, 
Comet 
Devoe .. 
Russian .. 


we $2,174 to 2.20 
we 2.15 to 2.173 
2.124 to 2.15 
2.10 to 2.123 


SUGAR, 

The market for all kinds has remained pretty 
quiet during the past seven days. Sales of White 
Refined amount only to 1,866 piculs at the follow- 
ing rates :—500 piculs at $7.25 per picul, 116 piculs 
at $7 per picul, 650 piculs at $6.72$ per picul, 100 
Piculs at $6.25 per picul, 350 piculs at $5.60 per 
picul, and 150 piculs at $5.10 per picul. Sales of 
Namiida brands aggregate 1,100 piculs at prices 
ranging from $3.20 to $3.32} per picul. Only 200 
piculs Cake Sugar were disposed of at $3.65 per 
picul. A slight improvement is apparent over 
prices prevailing a week ago. Of Manila brand 
500 piculs fetched $3.50 per picul. ‘The market 
remains steady. During the year 1888 1,016,545 
pal of Sugar of all descriptions were received 
v 


om the producing sugar districts of China. ‘There 
are now some 535,000 piculs of all kinds on hand. 
rer ricuL, 
White Refined 2.0.0... ccc ceesseeoeeseeee $5.10 LO 7.15 
Manila ........ .. 3.80 to 4.00 
Taiwanfoo .. 3.50 to 3.60 
Pentama.. 3.50 to 3.60 
Namnida. 3.20 to 3.50 
Cake .......... - 3.60 
Brown Takao 3.70 to 3.80 


EXPORTS. 


RAW SILK, 


Our last was dated tith instant. Since then 
purchases on this Market by foreign firms amount 
to 1,114 piculs, as follows:—Hanks 190 piculs, 
Filatures 260 piculs, Re-veels 481 piculs, Kakeda 
151 piculs, Osh 32 piculs. Direct Export has 
been only 30 piculs so the total business for abroad 
may be reckoned at 1,144 piculs for the last seven 
days. 


During the early part of the week European 
buyers took hold at a slight reduction upon last 
quotations, They were assisted by a slight weaken- 
ing in exchange, but this latter factor in our cal- 
culations has vow recovered to abont the rates 
current a week ago. ‘This demand for Europe 
was followed by considerable business for the 
States, and several large parcels of best Milatures 
were settled at fullvalue. At closing, demand has 
decidedly slackened, and some of the more recent 
purchases have not yet been inspected, 
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Arrivals have dropped off in a marked degree, 
and the stock list shows a heavy reduction during 
the last few days. More than half the total stock 
is Filatures of good quality; these have been in 
small demand so far during the present season, 
and holders have reaped their reward for keeping 
them as they are now realising fully ten per cent. 
more than they would have been had they sold 
their goods three months ago. 


There have been two shipping opportunities 
since we last wrote, the French and American mails. 
The Oxus (13th) carried 597 bales en route for 
Europe, and the Oceanic, which left this yesterday, 
had 715 bales for the Eastern States. ‘These 
departures bring the present export figures up to 
31,712 piculs against 23,526 last year and 17,469 
piculs at same date in 1887. 


Hanks.—These have received more attention 
just recently, and several good lots Shinshu and 
Foshu have been taken into godown at the follow- 
ing prices :—Shiban $555, Maribuso $535, Omama 
$5223, Chichibu $520, Maibashi $515, Buso $490, 
Hachoji $480 to $460. 


Filatures.—More demand of late for the better 
grades of Shinshu, and among the business done 
we note the following chops :—AMeijusha, Inase, 
Tatyosha, all at $660, 7okosha $640, Nosawa aud 
similar grade $640, Koshu $630 to $640 for good 
to best quality. In fine size the most notable line 
has been some Uéstenomiya at $700. 


Re-reels.—Here as in Filatures the medium 
and common grades are very scarce. The trade, 
therefore, isbeginning torun upon the better makes, 
and several well known brands have been dealt 
in to a greater or less extent :—/wasahki $610, 
Five Girl $6023, Kirihana, Tortoise, &c., $600. 
A parcel of fine size Jwashivo of best quality is 
said to have brought $650. 


Kakeda.—A fair amount of trade in these early 
in the week: later the demand fell away. The 
parcels disposed of are nearly all of about the 
same grade :—Red Flag $585, Bacupi $5824, Chry- 
santhemum, Tiger, Maisuru, and equal at $580. 


Oshu.—Small sales of Hamatsuki at $520 and 
$545, with Sendai at $555, $550, $547}, and $540. 
QUOTATIONS. 
Hanks—No. Q ...ccececeeseeeceeees _ 
Hanks—No. 2 (Shinshu) 
Hanks—No. 2 (Joshu) 
Hanks—No. 24 (Shinshu) 


$540 to 550 
+ 535 to 545 


flanks—No. 2§ (Joshu) .. 520 to §30 
“Hanks—No. 24 to'3 ...... 510 tosis 
Hanks—No. 3......... 495 to 500 
Hanks—No. 3} ... 480 to 490 
Filatures—Extra 0... 680 to 700 
Vilatures—No. 1, 10/13 deniers .... 660 to 670 
Wilatures—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers.. 650 to 660 
\ilatures—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 deniers. 630 to 640 
Filatures—No. 2, 10/15 deniers ..... 640 to 650 
Filatures—No. 2, 14/18 deniers 610 to 620 
Filatures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers .. 590 to 600 
Re-reels—(Shinshu & Oshu) Best No.1. 620 to 630 


Re-reels—No, 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers . 6uo to 610 


Re-reels— No, 14, 13/16, 14/17 deniers . 580 to 590 
Re-recls—No. 2, 14/18 deniers ....... 570 to 575 
Re-reels—No. 3, 14/20 deniers ., 550 to 560 
Kakedas—Extra .. eatieue’s 62 

Kakedas—No.1 . 61a to 620 
Kakedas—No. 14 . 595 to 605 
Kakedas—No.2 . 570 to 580 
Kakedas—No. 24 . 550 to 560 


Kakedas—No. 3 


. 540 to 545 
Kakedas—No. 34. _ 


Kakedas—No. 4... _ 
Oshu Sendai—No. 24 530 to §40 
Hamatsuki—No. 3,2 ... 540 to 550 


510 to 520 


Hamatsuki—No. 3, 4 
Sodai—No. 24. ...... 


Export Raw Silk Tables to 18th Jan., 1889 :— 


Swann 1888-89. 1887-88, 1836.87, 

Baces. Barus. Rares, 

Kurope .... sees 17,229 10,190 8,292 
America ccc cesceeeee 149313 12,804 9,140 
: Bales 31,542 22,994 17,432 
Fotal ...... {pct 31,712 23,626 17,409 
SettlementsandDirect PICULS, rFICULS, Piculs, 
Export from ist aly} 324350 24,000 17,900 
Stock, 18th January ... 7,950 14,400 12,850 
Available supplies to date 40,300 30,750 


38,400 
WASTE SILK. 


There has been less doing in this branch espe- 
cially the last few days. Settlements for the week 
are 700 piculs, divided thus :—Cocoons 10 piculs, 
Noshi 280 piculs, Kibiso 380 piculs, Sundries 30 
piculs. 


There is still good enquiry for Noshi, but the 
Stock is low both in quantity and quality, so that 
litle is done. In Kidiso also the large Stock is 
mostly Ht7a of poor quality or medium grade, and 
upon those kinds the trade has not been running 
of late, Arrivals are about equal to sales, and the 
Stock is practically unchanged from last issue. 


$125. Other transactions are, 


$88 and $75 being 
Néri also hasbeen done at 816 and $123 uncleansed 
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The French mail steamer Oxus took away 358 


bales in all, which brings the present Export figuies 
up lo 21,134 piculs against 15,522 piculs last yoar, 
and 16,263 piculs at same date in 1887, 


Cocoons.—Season practically finished, the re- 


maining Stock being Najtko and other poor sorts. 


Noshi.— Quality isrun down and, Stock on hand 


being very low, dealers ask high rates for anything 
good—$ogo is freely paid for Foshu assorted and 
even $924 for one lot. 


Kibiso.—Filature is wanted at from $110 to 
Mino $67} and $55, 
Yechigo $57}, Zaguri $66. 

AMawata.—No transactions. 


Sundries.—Kusurto has had a turn once more, 


paid according to quality. 


QUOTATIONS, 
Pierced Cocoons—Good to Best ......... 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Best........... 


$135 to 140 


Noshi-ito—Filature, Good .. wee 1N§ to 120 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Medium ..... + 105 to 110 
Noshi-ito—Oshiu, Good to Best see 125 to 135 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Best. ........ +. 105 to 110 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Good ... 95 to 100 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Medium..... » 85 to go 
Noshi-ito—Bushu, Good to Best .. 125 to 135 
Noshi-ito—Joshu, Best... - 
Noshi-ito—Joshu, Good ... goto 95 
Noshi-ito—joshu, Ordinary 85 to 87% 
Kibiso—Filature, Best selected .. 120 to 130 
Kibiso—Filature, Seconds ........ 105 toms 
Kibiso—Oshu, Good to Best go to 100 
KiLiso—Shinshu, Best......... $5 to go 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Seconds 7oto 75 
Kibiso—Joshu, Good to Fair........... 55 to 50 
Kibiso—Joshu, Middling to Common. 45 to 40 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Good ........... 008 45 to 40 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Medium to Low 35 to 30 
Kibiso—Neri, Good to Common 22to 12 
Mawata—Good to Best ........... .. - 160 to 185 


Export Table Waste Silk to 18th Jaiv., 1889: 


Season 1888-89. 1887-88, 1886-87, 

Picurs. Picucs, Pieuts. 

Waste Silk........ « 18,742 13,228 12,874 

~ Pierced Cocoons .. 2,392 2,294 3,389 
21,134 15,522 16,263 

Settlementsand Direct 2 "CU": PICUCE ¢ EIeUER: 
Bapuet from 1st ely ¢ 25,600 20,900 18,700 
Stock, 18th January ... 5,350 6,100 10,900 
Availablesuppliestodate 30,950 27,000 29,600 


Eachange weakened at one time, but closes 
again at last week’s quotations :—LoNnpon, 4 m/s., 
Credits, 3/1§ ; Documents, 3/12; 6 m/s. Credits, 
3/1$; Documents 3/2 ; New York, 30 d/s. U.S.G., 
$76; 4 m/s. $77; Paris, 4 m/s., fcs. 3.97; 6 m/s., 
{cs. 3.99. 


Estimated Silk Stock, 18th January, 1889 :— 


Raw. PICULS. Waste. PICULS. 
Hanks ......ccecseeee 1,700 | COCOONS wveeerereee 250 
Filatures + 4,050 | Noshi-ito... se 860 
Re-reels 1,210| Kibiso ... + 4,005 

715 | Mawata 110 
240 | Sundries ... see 125 
35 

Total piculs ...... 7,950! Total piculs ...... 5,350 
TEA. 


There has been a little more doing in Tea 
during the interval, and the reported settlements 
amount to 600 piculs, consisting mostly of lower 
grades for the Canadian market. Several cheap 
lots have been purchased. The condition of the 
market cannot be considered strong. 


FER PICUL, 
COMMON ...... ccs cessesseeseeseseeseseetseesesscssens QH0 CO 11 
Good Common ve 12 to 34 
Medium ......... a 1to 16 
Good Medium 17 to 19 
Fine .. 20 to 22 


Finest . 
Choice 


. ? Nominal 
Cholcest ccs ssicced.ccecssd sti ciasetaiPeactee 405 Senlave 


aenee 


EXCHANGE. 


Exchange, which weakened a little during the 
interval, closes at about last week’s rates. 


Sterling—Bank Bills on demand............... 
Sterling—Bank 4 months? sight 

Sterling—Private 4 months’ sight 
Sterling—Private 6 months’ sight ... 
On Paris—Bank sight .............0068 
On Paris—Private 6 months’ sight 

On Hongkong—Bank sight.............. 
On Hongkeng—Pri sight .. 


rivate ro days’ 


On Shanghai—Bank sight .............:.0000. UE 

On Shanghai—Private 10 days’ sight ...... 724 

On New York—Bank Bills on demand...... 75 
n New York—Private 30 days’ sight ...... 76 


on San Francisco—Bank Bills on demand. 75 
On San Francisco—Private 30 days sight... 76 
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ENGLISH! PERFURERY, 


surpasses all others for its natural fragrance. ¢ ' 
ESSENCE OF WHITE ROSE a 

FRANGIPANNE YLANG YLANG 

STEPHANOTIS OPOPANAX ¢ 


and other well-known Porfomes are un: it 
equalled for their scien and lasting f§ 
odour. 


Of alt Dealers, and of the Manufacturers, 
J. & E. ATKINSON, 
| 24, Old Bond Street, London. 


Trade Ma kA“ White Rose © on a Golden 
eM Eyre,” with Address in full. 


YARROW’ Se 


SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 


Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN HOUR. 
PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER, 


January sth, 1889. szins. Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 
7 MACHINERY CONSTRUCTED FOR BoaTS BUILT ABROAD. 


YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


(op) 
= Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition. 
ras) A < June 2, 1888. szins. 
QQ" 
OS 6/4 ASK FOR 
Pa pe SS 5 orl ai A eS Nata 
Qo . 
a 5 And see that ea r bears be N Lieb 
a in Bluo Ink acros s the La be . 
= —_ v4 Y “A bs 
, 0 B rae aa ih 
MANUFADTURER. TUNER & REPAIRER fr” “A fern SUOUR 
vr “ FOR 
ame MADE DISHES AND "SAUCES, 
DY Fu Invaluable for India as 
y 8 an Efficient Tonic in all 
» To be had of all Storekeepers and Dealers throughout India. meee ood Crore est 


Cookery Books Fost Bree on Application tothe Climates, and for any 
length of time. 


any. 
LIEBIG'S EXTRACT “OF MEAT Co., Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England. 
Sold wholesale by COCKING & Co., Yokohama, 


June 9g, 1888. 52ins. 


STEEL & FILES, 
STEEL CASTINGS, &c., &c. 


Apply to the Sole Manufacturers, 
hildren, Delicate Fe- 


SAML. OSBORN & Co., se duce. Heartburn, Indigestion, Bour Exuctationa, wales, and the Blok 


CLYDE STEEL AND IRON WORKS, Bilious Affections. ness of Pregnancy. 
SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND. TOINA NEI z EORDS) 


WEN 


Physician’s Cure 
ut, Rheumatic 
t and Gravel: the 
od most gentle 


mn) 
° 


——— 
= = =| FLUID 
oe a P="\ MAGNESIA | besaza’ eA ten 
x Y af o Bl es < N.B. ASK FOR DINNEFORD'S MAGI ye 
= yY So SS RB EEE nk Ee ee eer ee 
U = 5 xz sf February 11, 1888. 52ins. 
x 2 
ei w “a 4 cat 
@ + ps | $e a NOW READY, 
A ALI é With CoLourep Puan, 
ey iy NOW READY. 
June 16, 1888. szing, eres eS) FULL REPORT on the ERUPTION 
RITISH CONSULAR TRADE of BANDAI-SAN, being a reprint from 
‘6 yy REPORTS, for 1887, for— the “ Japan Marx” of copious translations from 
T H i T 0) K Y 0) sit A I L. YOKOHAMA, Tokyo Journals, a Description by ‘ Our Re- 
HIOGO anp OSAKA, porter,” and an “ Editorial,” written after a visit 
THE ONLY FORRIGN NEWSPAPER PUBLISHED IX Nacnie | eee 
AND 
THE CAPITAL OF JAPAN, SUMMARY OF THE FOREIGN TRADE| PRICE FIFTY CENTS. 


HE TOKYO MAIL” is a tri-weekly OF JAPAN FOR THE YEAR 1887. : ee : 
Journal published in Tokyo on Tugspay, Soe, To be obtained at the Fapan Mail Office, or 
Tuurspay, and Saturpay Mornings, price yen PRICE, ONE DOLLAR. of Kerry & Watsu, Limited. 


6 per Annum. Subscriptions and Advertise-| Orders for this valuable compilation will now Yokohama, January rst, 1889. 
ments received at the KOBUNSHA, Dobashi,|be received at the Office of the Japan Mail, 


Tokyo ; and at 72, Main Street, Yokohama. 72, Main Street, Yokohama. Printed and Published for the Proprizror at 72, Main Street, 
ettlement, b: mes Extacott Beare, of No. 33, 
January 1st, 1889. . Yokohama, January rst, 1889. Veuchanas-Svuseay, januiny 19, 1889. 


ic Hapa aul: 
A REVIEW OF JAPANESE COMMERCE, POLITICS, LITERATURE, AND ART. 


No. 4.] 


REGISTERED AT THE G.P.O. 
AS A NEWSPAPER. 


YOKOHAMA, JANUARY 26TH, 1889. amas (Vor. XI. 


CONTENTS. ceeds of which will be contributed to a fund for 


the internal decoration of that building. 


and upwards living in Kyoto who are distingui- 
shed for having a practical knowledge of agri- 
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The Japan Weekly Mail. 


“< FAIS CE QUE DOIS: ADVIENNE QUE POURRA!” 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


No notice will be taken uf anonymous correspondence. 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the ‘JAPAN 
Weekcy Malt,” must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer, not for publication, but as a 
guarantee of good faith. Itis particularly requested that 
all letters on business be addressed to the MANAGER, 
and Cheques be made payable to same; and that literary 
contributions be addressed to the EDITOR. 


YoroHaMA: SATURDAY, JAN. 26TH, 1889. 
a ee 
————— 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


—_ 


Dupin last year 1,816,998 telegrams passed 
through the Osaka office. 


Tue Authorities are said to be considering the 
advisability of establishing a railway school. 


A Hoeticurturat Society has been recently 
formed in Kyoto which has already received 
strong support. 


A project has been started by the Japan Rail- 
way Company to construct a railway between 
Hakodate and Sapporo. 


Tuer InpeRtaL HIGHNESSES Princes Kacuo 
and Nasuimoro left the capital on the 2 3rd inst. 
for the Naval College at Hiroshima. 


Aw exhibition of metal-work, pictures, porce- 
lain, silk, cloth, &c., will open at Nara on the 
ast of March, and continue until the 28th 
of May. 

Tue concert given at the Public Hall in aid 
of the funds of the Sisters of Charity. resulted in 
a profit of $525, which sum has been handed 
to the charity. 

A Court of Enquiry will be held on the 28th 
instant by the Yokosuka Naval Court as to the 


touching of the Seskz Kan on a sunken rock 


near Fujikawa in November last. 


Mr. Noss& TaTsuGoro, @ student interpreter in 
the Japanese Consulate at Fusan, who has been 


appointed Acting Vice-Consul at Chefoo, left 


Fusan on the 17th instant for his post. 


LocaL amateurs gave @ performance at the 
the pro- 


Public Hall on Tuesday evening last, 


‘| saki and to ports in the Inland Sea, have been 


culture or any industrial art. 


Restpents of Shimane Prefecture have es- 
tablished a company, to be called the San-in 
Marine Products Company, at Nakagori, Shim- 
ane Prefecture, with a capital of ye 20,000. 


A meetine of the Privy Council was held on the 
morning of the r8th instant. H.M. the Emperor 
proceeded to the Council room at 1.50 p.m., 
retiring at 3.20 p.m. Their Imperial High- 
nesses Prince Arisugawa Taruhito and Prince 
Kitashirakawa were present. 


Ir has been decided by the authorities that the 
opening of the Tokyo Fine Art School in the 
buildings of the Tokyo Educational Museum in 
Ueno Park, will take place on the 1st proximo. 


Messrs. TakasHima Gonzo, Hata Junichi, and 
Osawa Tomekichi, of Yokohama, have esta- 
blished a company, to be called the Yokohama 
Life Insurance Company, with a capital of yen 
30,000. The office has been located temporarily 
at Bentendori Shichome, Yokohama. 


SevERAL charitable citizens of Kyoto have 
subscribed the necessary capital for starting 
a carpet factory, the chief object being to assist 
and furnish employment for persons released 


from gaol. : 
THe traffic receipts from the lines of the Japan 


Railway Company during last month were ven 
136,962.13, the daily average being about yen 
4,565.407, and the receipts from the Ryomo 
Railway during the period were yen 5.448.375, 
the daily average being about yew 175.754. 


Tue ceremony of opening the College of 
Engineering in the Imperial University, re- 
moved last year to new buildings at Hongo, 
which was to take place this month, has been 
postponed till March. 


A portrait of the late Viscount Mishima, Chief 
of the Metropolitan Police, painted in oil by Mr. 
Tokotsugi, a well known painter of Tokyo, was 
hung in the assembly hall of the Metropolitan 
Police Office on the 15th instant. 


An explosion of gunpowder took place in the 
Koishikawa Arsenal on the 21st instant at 4 
p.m. The buildings caught fire inimediately, 
but. the flames were subdued at 5 p.m. after 
destroying the premises in which they origi- 
nated. Two persons received serious injuries. 


FRBIGHTS on cargo carried by steamers of the 
Osaka Shosen Kaisha from that port to Naga- 


Tue half-yearly meeting of shareholders of the 
Kobe Korosene Cil Company was held on the 
evening of the 12th instant. After the report 
and accounts for the latter half of last year had 
been read, a dividend for the period was de- 
clared at the rate of yen 10 per share of yen 75. 


reduced ro percent. Other steam carriers over 
the same routes have followed suit. 


Tur Government has purchased about goo 
isubo of land belonging to private owners close 
to the official buildings of the Imperial House- 
hold at Bentengahama, Kobe, with the view of 
erecting buildings for a detached palace. 


Ar the end of last year the population of 
Hakodate was 44,801, of which there were 
22,418 males and 22,383 females, with 10,457 
houses, showing an increase of 2,935 in popu- 
lation (1,563 males and 1,373 females) and of 
508 houses, as compared with the figures at 
the end of June, 1888. , 


Tue half-yearly general meeting of shareholders 
of the Toyama 12th National Bank was held on 
the roth instant. All the officers were re- 
elected. A dividend for the latter half of last 
year was declared at the rate of 14 per cent. 
per annum. 


Tue new buildings of the Peeresses’ School, 
which are now in course of construction by 
the Japan Engineering Company, at Akasaka, 
have been nearly completed, and the ceremony 
of opening the institution will take place about 
the beginning of March next, when H.M. the 
Empress will be present. 


HM. tHe Empress, accompanied by Madame 
Muromachi, and attended by Viscount Kagawa, 
Grand Chamberlain to Her Majesty, Dr. Ai-iso, 
a Court physician, and Mesdames Yabu and 
Hirata, left the new Palace on the 18th instant 
at 3 p.m. for the Aoyama Palace to visit H.M. 


the Empress-Dowager SEVERAL prominent gentlemen of Kyoto, among 


whom are Messrs. Hamaoka and Tanaka, are 
establishing a company with a capital of 
400,000 yen to render the Kamogawa available 
for trafic. Mr. Kitagaki, the Governor of 
Kyoto, strongly supports the enterprise, which 
may be regarded as decided upon. 


An appeal by the proprietor of the Fiji Shimpo 
to the Tokyo Court of Cassation against a 
judgment delivered last year in the Tokyo 
Court of Appeal in the action by Messrs. 
Mendelson Bros., of Yokohama, will be heard 
on the 2nd proximo. 


Tue laying of rails between the Namiyoshibashi 
Station, Osaka, and Itachigawa, Nambamura, 
on the line of the Osaka Railway Company, has 
been finished, and a locomotive trial took place 
on the 16th instant, The construction of a 
railway between Itachigawa and Kashiwabara- 
mura, Kawachi, has been all but completed, but 
the iron bridges over the Hirano and like rivers 


Count Inouys, Minister of Agriculture and Com- 
merce, has requested the Kyoto Industrial As- 
sociation to furnish a report upon the various 
matters coming within their province. In order 
to obtain the information necessary to comply 
with his Excellency’s request, the Association 
have called together all persons 60 years old 
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are still in course of construction. The line 


between the Naniwabashi Station and Kashiwa- 


baramura will be opened for traffic about the 
middle of March next. Work on the buildings 
of the Naniwabashi station has been completed. 


A GENERAL meeting of the Committee on City 
Improvements in Tokyo was held on the 19th 
instant in the Home Office, when it was deci- 
ded to start operations at Komakatamachi; 
Tawaramachi (Asakusa) and Kuromondori, 
Ueno, during the next fiscal year, and also to 
widen the road at Nishikicho where the recent 
fire occurred. 


THE construction of a line between Kurume and 
Hakata (over 23 miles) on the Kyushu Railway 
has been begun, with the view of completing it 
about the end of October next. Operations be- 
tween Hakata and Moji (47 miles), and between 
Takase and Kumamoto, will be started in April 
next. Traffic between Moji and Kurume (70 
miles) will be opened in April next year. 


At the half-yearly general meeting of share- 
holders of the Osaka Copper Company, held 
the other day, a dividend for the latter half of 
last year was declared at the rate of yen 3-50 per 
share of yen 100, or 7 per cent. perannum. All 
the officers were re-elected. It was decided to 
increase the present capital of yen 250,000 to 
yen 400,000 with the view of extending the 
business of the company. 


Tuer Tokyo City Government Office has sanc- 
tioned the transformation of the Hirano Ship- 
building Yard at Ishikawajima, Tokyo, hitherto 
carried on in the name of Mr. Hirano Tomiji, 
into the Ishikawajima Shipbuilding Company 
(Limited), with a capital of yen 175,000. The 
charter applied for is for thirty years, and the 
promoters are Messrs. Shibusawa Ei-chi, Hirano 
Tomiji, and Umeura Sei-ichi. 


Tue half-yearly general meeting of shareholders 
of the Tokyo First National Bank was held on 
the afternoon of the zoth instant at the Bankers’ 
Club, at Sakamoto-cho, Nihonbashi. Mr. 
Shibusawa, President of the Bank, occupied the 
chair, and read the report and accounts for the 
latter half of 1888. The receipts during the 
period were yen 429,538.331, of which yen 4,200 
were set apart for payment of the business tax, 
vem 15,000 as a reserve fund for redeeming the 
bank's notes, yen 10,585 for writing off bad 
debts, yen 32,700 for remuneration to officers, 
and yen 100,000 as a reserve towards bad debts 
in 1889, leaving a net profit of yen 267,053.331. 
Of this amount yen 60,000 were set apart for 
Teserve fund, and yen 180,000 for a dividend to 
be be declared on old and new shares, yen 
27.053.331 being carried forward to the next ac- 
count. All the officers were re-elected. 


Tue half-yearly genera Imeeting of shareholders 
of the Tokyo Third National Bank was held on 
the afternoon of the 2oth instant. Mr. Yasuda, 
President of the Bank, took the chair, and the 
report and accounts for the latter half of last 
year were read by a secretary. The .receipts 
during the period were yen 127,326.743, to 
which yen 6,595.812, brought over from the last 
account, were added, making a total of yen 
133,922.555. Of this amount yen 2,800 were 
set apart for payment of the business tax, yen 
10,000 as a reserve for redeeming the bank's 
notes, yew 500 for redeeming other debts, yen 
1,000 for writing off preliminary expenses ; yen 


Jinmu Tenno, is confidently spoken of as the 
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Throne itself in their presence and in that of 
every official of and above sonin rank. The 
question of a suitable place for such a cere- 
mony is generally answered by reference to the 
new Palace. The Throne Room and the suite 
of spacious apartments adjoining would ac- 
commodate more than the necessary number. 
The organization of some open air pageant 
ought to be undertaken by the citizens of Tékyé 
with a liberal measure of assistance from the 
Government. The early days of February are 
not over well suited to the Purpose, but it 
would scarcely be proper to ask for postpone- 
ment of the ceremony until the balmy days of 
cherry-time, 


7,462.256 for remuneration to- Officers, yen 
10,000 for capital reserve fund; yen 10,000 
towards losses on the Osaka branch of the 
bank, and yen 50.000 for a dividend to be de- 
clared at the rate of yen 5 per share of ye 100, 
or IO per cent. per annum, yen 7,160.299 being 
carried forward to the next account. 


Tuere isa quieter tone in the Import trade. 
English Yarns have been neglected, and the 
late activity in Bombays has been reduced to a 
small current business, There has been a fair 
amount of business in heavy Shirtings, but the 
lighter kinds, as well as T.-Cloths, have been 
quiet, while Fancy Cottons have sold to a mode- 
rate extent at about recent rates. The Woollen 
trade has been principally in Italian Cloth and 
Mousseline de Laine, of which heavy parcels 
have been moved. The principal articles in 
request in the Metal market have been Pig Iron 
and Bars, for which prices are firm; and Tin 
Plates are inquired for. No fresh business in 
Kerosene. Two cargoes have arrived, one of 
Comet, the other of Devoe, and a cargo of 
Russian is handy. Buyers do not appear to be 
in immediate want, and are calculating on an 
increase in stock to lower present rates. The 
Sugar trade has been of a retail character, 
and no news have yet been received of 
the Formosa new crop. The Silk market is 
quiet, and the recent activity has toned down 
to a small daily business at slightly easier 
rates for nearly all descriptions. There have 
been a good many rejections during the week, 
and arrivals have hardly kept pace with the very 
moderate total transactions. There is still a 
good enquiry for Waste Silk of certain kinds, 
and full rates are paid for suitable parcels, but 
arrivals only about equal sales, and the com- 
plaint of poor assortment is still heard. Follow- 
ing the course of Silver in London, Exchange 
has again declined. 


a 
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Wuat kind of ceremony, we wonder, will be 
organized on the occasion of the promulgation 
of the Japanese Constitution. The eleventh 
of February, the anniversary of the accession of 


AccorDING to the Ach Shimbun, the attempt 
made by Mexico last year to conclude a treaty 
with Japan, though unsuccessful at the outset, 
has ultimately led to a favourable issue. Mexico, 
we are told, endeavoured, in the first place to 
negotiate through the medium of a member of 
the Corps Diplomatique in Japan, but failed to 
invest him with plenipotentiary authority, and 
as the lines upon which he proposed to pro- 
ceed could not be followed by this empire, 
an understanding was out of the question 
from the outset. Our readers will have no 
difficulty in recalling the incident, and will also 
remember, doubtless, that in noting the failure 
of the negotiations we dwelt upon the extreme 
unwisdom, from a Japanese point of view, of 
concluding any new treaty with a foreign Power 
on the basis of the covenants already existing. 
It would have been flagrantly inconsistent, if 
not suicidal, on Japan's part to admit by deed 
that she held herself still unfit to negotiate on 
equal terms with Mexico while she was at the 
same time claiming by word her fitness to be 
accorded the status of an equal by the leading 
countries of the West. Besides, the intractable- 
ness of the multiform combination already 
arrayed against her had taught her to shrink 
from the notion of adding to its numbers. It 
was essential, therefore, that Mexico should 
radically alter her Proposals, or lay aside the 
idea of inaugurating intercourse with Japan. 
She appears to have chosen the former alterna- 
tive. Conferences between her Representative 
in Washington and Mr. Mutsu, the Japanese 
Minister, who were entrusted with full powers 
by their respective Governments, have resulted 
in the conclusion of a treaty which has been 
signed by the respective plenipotentiaries and 


now awaits ratification. 


* 
* * 


The Hochi Shimbun supplements the above 
by saying that with regard to the progress of 
negotiations for Treaty Revision with Western 
Powers it is unable to supply any information, 
the utmost secrecy being observed in official 
quarters. The Fiji Shimpé, alluding to the 
same subject, avers that on the resumption of 
negotiations no attempt will be made to treat 
with all the signatories of the Treaties collec- 
tively, but that each will be approached se- 
parately. As might have been anticipated, 
the ¥:7i declares that the United States of 
America will be the first Power to agree to 
this method ; the first Power, in fact, to break 
away from the unwieldy combination which, 
though it proved very successful in making 
Japan move twenty-five years ago, is now dis- 
credited by its incapacity to move itself. Treaty 
Revision, in fact, is once more in the air, and 
the Japan Herald not unnaturally asks for in. 


date of promulgation, but it is possible that the 
13th, the anniversary of the reigning Emperor's 
accession, may be chosen. Nothing, however, 
seems to be yet known with regard to the con- 
templated ceremony. We do, indeed, read in 
the vernacular press that the mitigation of penal- 
ties expected to have been extended to prisoners 
at the time of tae removal of the Imperial 
Palace (11th instant), will probably be an- 
nounced simultaneously with the Constitution, 
and there is also talk of all the Provincial go- 
vernors and prefects being assembled in Tokyéd 
in the early days of next month. But if a 
demonstration proportionate to the importance 
of the occasion were seriously in view, we should 
have expected to hear something more about 
it by this time. Certainly, so far as the general 
public knows, no Preparations are yet in pro- 
gress. We do not imagine, however, that such 
an epoch in the history of Japan will be suffered 
{o pass without signal notice. To outsiders it 
seems that nothing less ¢an meet the occasion 
than the summoning to Tdkyé6 of all the local 
magnates, whether nominees of the Central 
Government or representatives of the people, 
and the reading of the Constitution from the 
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formation, pointing out that “the dread of the 
unknown is probably one of the strongest factors 
in the opposition to the Revision of the Treaties 
in the sense wished for by Japan.” After all, 
when we come to ‘‘ cipher” the thing down, the 
persons having incomparably the keenest im- 
mediate interest in Treaty Revision are the 
foreign residents, and we have often thought 
that if a committee of them could be indued with 
plenipotentiary authority to meet Japan's repre- 
sentatives in conference, the knotty problem 
might be disposed of speedily and satisfactorily. 
The foreign community, as a body, is by no 
means opposed to a liberal and equitable settle- 
ment, and would be prepared to give at least as 
much as it takes. But these things cannot be. 
The diplomatic machine must be left to work 
after its own fashion, and one of its confirmed 
habits is to envelope itself in secrecy. Nor, 
indeed, can we reasonably complain that such 
isthe case. This communijy is much in the 
position of a constituency that has delegated 
the management of its affairs to a body of re- 
presentatives. We have no right to ask them to 
negotiate in our behalf and at the same time to 
require that their negotiations shall be constantly 
submitted to our scrutiny and criticism. Besides, 
it must be confessed that, in the experience of 
this Settlement, publicity is the worst possible 
aid to success. There never was a community 
more capable of dividing itself. We may be a 
very pretty radiant luminary in our quiescent 
state, but once let the heat of controversy be 
anplied to us and we develop an extraordinary 
power of throwing off rings that never, by any 
possibility, can be re-absorbed into the parent 
body. On the whole it is better that we should 
not be excited ; better that we should remain 
shining in the dark until, in the fulness of 
diplomatic wisdom, the time comes for taking 
us into confidence. 


when this link was broken, the silver market 
was open to the influence of all the factors which 
go to affect the price of a commodity. These 
factors happen since 1873 to have operated in 
the direction of a fall in the gold price of that 
metal.” We do not quote these words of the 
Commission merely to show their remarkable 
coincidence with what we wrote ourselves two 
and a half years ago, though we might justly 
point with pride to such conclusive corrobora- 
tion. Our purpose is rather to invite the atten- 
tion of our critics of 1886 to the verdict of the 
Royal Commission, which will doubtless have 
more weight in dispelling their fallacies than 
any arguments of ours could possibly command. 


* 
* * 


Readers of the London Economist know what 
an inveterate and sometimes bigoted supporter 
of gold monometallism that excellent journal is. 
Bat they were scarcely prepared, we imagine, 
for such a pronunciamiento as the following :— 


Passing now to the controversial portions of the report. 
Lord Herschell, and those who sign Part II. with him, deal 
first with the allegation that the fall and fluctuations in the 
price of silver have Lad a very prejudicial effect upon trade. 
That a fluctuating exchange is an impediment to trade, 
they at once acknowledge. It is an impediment, however, 
which has very largely been overcome by the action of ex- 
change banks, and by the use of telegraph transfers, and, 
asa matter of fact, our trade with silver-using countries hes 
increased more rapidly than has our trade with countries in 
which there is a gold standard. Nor is there any real 
validity in the argument that fluctuations in exchange have 
discouraged the investment of capital in silver-using 
countries, although Lord Herschell and his co-signatories 
seem to attach some weight tu it. The reluctance to 
invest British capital in India without a Government 
guarantee existed lung befure the depreciation of silver 
began, and as regards China, there is no reluctance to 
invest capital there, and all that is wanted is a reasonable 
opportunity, But perhaps the best poof that fluctuations 
in exchange do not check the mouvement of capital is 
afforded by the Argentine Republic. Could there be any 
fluctuations in exchange greater than those that are 
occurring day by day, because of. the varying depreciation 
of the Argentine currency? Vet, in spite of these, Euro- 

ean capital is being poured into the Republic with per- 
cctly astounding lavishness. Of material injury to trade, 
or of restraint to the movements of capital, as the result of 
the fall in the price of silver, there is then really no 
evidence. 


| Lord Herschell and his colleagues, we venture 
‘to affirm, were much better advised than the 
Economist when they admitted that the invest- 
-ment of British capital in silver-using countries 
‘is discouraged by fluctuations in exchange. 
It may be true that, even before the depreciation 
of silver set in, British capitalists hesitated to 
invest their money in India without a Govern- 
ment guarantee. But can the Economist seri- 
ously pretend to base upon this fact any 
argument as to the influence produced upon 
capitalists by the depreciation of silver? Is 
there any capitalist in England—outside the 
ranks of those having faith in the ultimate re- 
monetization and consequent appreciation of 
silver—is there any capitalist who would invest 
his money in India to-day even on the strength 
of a Government guarantee, unless the guarantee 
extended to repayment in gold? We deem it 
very wonderful that a journal of the Zconomist's 
calibre should disfigure a grave subject by such 
illogical persiflage. And then it speaks of 
China, professing to think that there is no re- 
luctance to invest capital there but that a rea- 
sonable opportunity aloneis wanted. Evidently 
the London, journal does not know that all 
China’s loans hitherto have either been made on 
a gold basis or furnished by silver capitalists, 
and that one of her chiefinducements to under- 
take the big borrowing operation now contem- 
plated is an ingenious but not very ingenuous 
device for putting the whole thing on a silver 
basis. As for the Argentine Republic, it borrows 
gold and repays gold. The fluctuations of its 
currency do not affect the question in the 
smallest degree, except in so far as they injure 


its credit. Finally, we who live in Japan know 
what a deterrent effect the falling value of silver 
has. It is the principal cause that keeps Japan 
out of the British money market, thus com- 
pelling her to sink capital which she wants for 
commercial purposes, checking her material 
development and exposing her to serious finan- 
cial risks. Yet ‘there is really no evidence,” 
according to the complacent Economist, “of 
restraint to the movements of capital as the 
result of the fall in the price of silver!” 


OrriciaLpom is proverbially a slowly moving 
machine everywhere, but in Japan it sometimes 
beats the general record. January draws toa 
close and yet the Waterworks Regulations, the 
compilation of which was begun we are afraid 
to say how long ago, are still in some pigeon- 
hole or before some legislators. Their tardy 
parturition is recalled by the Vomi-uri Shimbun, 
which journal, though under the erroneous im- 
pression that they have been under considera- 
tion since last October only, nevertheless com- 
ments impatiently on the delay in issuing them. 
Where the difficulty exists we cannot tell, but it 
is scarcely possible to credit the explanation 
offered, and apparently.accepted complacently 
by that journal. The Regulations, it says, were 
originally compiled with a view to waterworks 
undertaken by private companies, but subse- 
quently it was deemed advisable to base them 
on the idea of official control with special pro- 
visions for private enterprise. Surely it is in- 
credible that any drafters of regulations would 
have been sufficiently perfunctory to confine 
themselves to the former lines. Such, however, 
is the Fomi-uri’s story. But our contemporary 
offers some consolation in the announcement 
that the Regulations are now nearly compiled, 
and that they will shortly be submitted to the 
Senate. The Voai-uri then goes on to discuss 
the relative merits of private and public enter- 
prise in respect of such works, and arrives at 
the conclusion that where several sources of 
water are available—in other words, where any 
attempt to organise a publicly disadvantageous 
monopoly can be defeated by competition— 
private enterprise may be trusted to undertake 
the work; but that in the case of ‘Téky6,. where 
only one supply of water exists, its management 
and distribution should be in official hands. 
The argument is good so far as it goes, but it 
omits one important contingency; namely, that 
a private company might be willing to under- 
take the work on strictly defined conditions as 
to rates and methods. That, we understand, is 
what the company formed by Messrs. Shibusa- 
wa, Masuda, and others, contemplates. It 
would find capital to construct the works ; carry 
them through; distribute the water at fixed 
prices; submit its affairs to whatever control 
might be necessary to safeguard the public 
interests, and finally hand over the works gratis 
to the city at the end of thirty years. It ought 
to be easy to frame regulations suitable to such 
a scheme. 


Ix August and September of 1886 the question 
of silver occupied some attention in this Settle- 
ment. Several correspondents addressed the 
Japan Mail on the subject, and in replying to 
their arguments we used the following words :-— 
“ Silver, so soon as it is demonetized, becomes 
mere merchandise. Its uses are thenceforth 
practically confined to the arts and manufactures. 
Any imcrease of its production under such cir- 
cumstances depreciates its value in the same 
way and to the same extent as.an excess in the 
production of wheat or silk reduces the market 
prices of these commodities. These considera- 
tions render it easy to understand why silver, 
since it ceased, in great part, to be money and 
became merchandise, has steadily and persist- 
ently fallen in value as compared with gold. 
There are other considerations with respect to 
gold itself, but we omit them for the moment.” 
Turning now to the Report of the Geld and 
Silver Commission which lately brought its 
labours to a close in England, we find in the first 
part a summary of the conclusion at which the 
Commission unanimously arrived. These are 
the words of the Commissioners :—‘‘To sum 
ep our conclusions on this part of the case, we 
are of opinion that the true explanation of the 
phenomena we are directed to investigate is to 
be found in a combination of causes, and can- 
not be attributed to any one cause alone. The 
action of the Latin Union in 1873 broke the 
link between silver and gold which had kept 
the price of the former, as measured by the 
latter, constant at about the legal ratio; and 


A WELL-KNOWN “old resident” now touring it 
in the West, sends us the following notes, es- 
sentially 2propos at this moment when our local 
amateurs are considering a caste for the ‘‘ Yeo- 
men of the Guard:”—During my stay in 
London I took the opportunity of seeing the 
new opera by Gilbert and Sullivan, called the 
“ Yoemen of the Guard ” and have seen it again 
in New York. In both places it is very well 
given, but especially so in London. The Savoy 
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very amusing. But the song which seemed to 
leave the most pleasing impression is the deli- 
cious ballad, ‘If I were a bride,” which Phadbe 
sings to the jailor when purloining his keys, and 
keeping him occupied until Colonel Fairfax is 
liberated, and the keys being brought back 
again she dextrously inserts them once more 
into his belt. A most dainty morsel showing 
just how women make fools of us all. She 
caresses her victim so naturally that she not only 
tilillates him into spasms of joy, but comes near 
having the same effect on her audience. Hav- 
ing attained her ends, she changes her whole 
manner and skips off the stage saying, ‘“ But 
then, you see, I’m not your bride.” Barrett and 
Booth are giving us a course of Shakespeare. 
We have had the ‘‘Merchant of Venice” and 
“Othello” and now we are having “Julius 
Cesar.” Shakespeare seems so different when 
rendered by them and when I read it. On the 
other hand, Miss Anderson is appearing in 
“A Winter's Tale.” The piece is gorgeously 
mounted, but I cannot realize that the ‘ Winter’s 
Tale” and the ‘‘ Merchant of Venice” are the 
work of the same brain * * *. Whencrossing 
the Atlantic the last time in the City of Mew 
Fork, of which more anon, we had on 
board a Mrs. Burnett and her son, the author 
of ‘Little Lord Fauntleroy.” This was pro- 
bably the type she had in mind when she 
wrote her story, for she made a great deal of 
him and had him sing at the concert given for 
the benefit of the seamen. The story has been 
dramatized and is having quite a run; the young 
lady who acts the part of the hero has been 


Theatre stands on the hill between the Strand 
and the Embankment and is surrounded with 
little narrow streets, but the interior is bright 
in white and gold, and the blue plush seats are 
very comfortable. This is the home of the Gil- 
bert and Sullivan operas, and here ‘ Pinafore ” 
and “‘ The Pirates ” and ‘‘The Mikado” first saw 
the light. A well drilled and efficient orchestra 
and an admirable troop of actors filled with es- 
prit de corps and confident of themselves, their 
authors, and their audience, would give any piece 
a chance of success which it might not deserve 
on its own merits, so that although I passed a 
most pleasant evening without one moment of 
ennut, it is difficult to say how much was due to 
the piece itself, how-much to its interpreters. 
As I never saw but ‘‘ Ruddigore” of the Sullivan 
series I can only say that the ‘‘ Yoemen” is far 
more amusing than that. There are but two 
acts, and both take place on the Tower-green ; 
there is therefore no change, but the single scene 
is a very effective one, seeming to echo back the 


chorus :— 
The screw may twist and the rack may turn 


And men may bleed and men may burn, 
On London town and allits board: 

. It keeps its silent watch and ward.” 
The plot is rather intricate and not very interest- 
ing. People seem to be at cross purposes and 
to fall in and out of love with a great deal of 
rhyme and very little reason, but, this notwith- 
standing, the general effect is very pleasing, 
several of the melodies catching and the cho- 
ruses very effective. The principal characters 
are Phabe Meryil, the daughter of the chief 
warden, a part taken by the pretty and graceful 
Miss Bond; ise, a strolling player, repre- 
sented by Miss Ulmar; her companion Fack 
Point, jester by profession, and in love with 
Elsie, a part taken by Grossmith, perhaps the 
best living comedian on the English stage ; 
Colonel Fairfax who has both women in love 
with him, and is both married and single, and 
quick and dead at the same time; WMrlfrid 
Shadbolt, jailor and tormentor, the buffoon of 
the piece. The first song to receive an encore 
was the duet between Pornt and Elsie, which 
they sing when they first appear on the stage, 
and the first two verses of which they repeat 
again at the close of the second act. It is the 
most catching melody of the whole opera, and 
keeps running in one’s head for days after- 
wards. Itis cumulative, in the style of ‘The 
House that Jack built.” 
He sings :— 

W hava son! was aad: ehose gliscesas ghie 

Who sipped no sup and who craved no crumb 

As he sighed for the love of a ladye, 
She sings :— 


It’s the song of a merrymaid, peerly proud 
Who loved a lord and who laughed aloud 
At the moan of the merryman moping mum, &c., &c., &c. 


He sings :— 

It’s the song of a popinjay bravely born 

Who taraed up his Tole nose with scorn 

At the humble merrymaid peerly proud, &c., &c., &c. 
She sings :— 

It’s the song of a merrymaid once 80 gay 

Who turned on her heel and tripped away 

From the peacock popinjay bravely born, &c,, &c., &c. 


Both :— 


- His pees were o’er and he sighed no more 
For he lived in the love of a ladye, 


There are several comical songs by Poc2z/, which 
depend upon the local hits and upon the 
popularity of the singer for their success. 
There is a charming quartette in the second act, 
which is received with great favour, beginning 


with :— 
Strange adventure maiden wedded 


And later on there is one of those rapidly sung 
duets for which the authors are noted, between 
Point and Wilfrid, which was well done and is 


New York is a new departure in shipbuilding, 
the compartments are completely indepen- 
dent without communicating doors. Then, the 
centre of the ship, the most vulnerable part, 
where are the fires and engines, is divided 
lengthwise into three absoiutely independent 
compartments. In each of the outer ones is a 
separate engine with its own shaft and screw so 
that in case of a collision and a hole made in 
the very centre of the ship, not only would she 
not sink, but she would not even be disabled. 
Often during our trip only one screw would 
work owing to some defect in the circulating 
pumps, but notwithstanding that we crossed in 
less than a week. 


In connection with the publication of amended 
regulations, determining, among other things, 
the competence of military and naval officers in 
respect of politics, the vernacular press has a 
good deal to say. According to the law, as it 
now stands, officers, whether commissioned or 
non-commissioned, and soldiers are forbidden 
to present political memorials, to hold political 
discussions, or to make public comments, whe- 
ther spoken or written, on political subjects, 
under penalty of minor confinement for a period 
not exceeding 3 years and not jess than 1 
month. The same veto extends to naval men. 
The Mainichi Shimbun, reviewing: this penalty, 
admits that the, preservation of the public peace 
would become a matter of grave difficulty if 
military men were at liberty to take an unres- 
tricted part in politics, but is nevertheless of 
opinion that to exclude them altogether, what- 
ever their rank, is unnecessary and inconvenient. 
It cites the cases of Field-Marshal von Moltke 
and General Lord Wolseley, whose political 
speeches have been reported from time to time 
in the press, and it goes on to point out that 


complimented publicly by Booth. The City of 


among the ten members of the Japanese Cabinet, 
five are Generals and one is an Admiral. Either 
these gentlemen are disqualified to hold such 
posts, or the operation of the law is partial. The 
Mainichi therefore calls upon the Government 
to adopt one of two courses—apply the law 
universally withéut respect of persons, or compel 
all military and naval men holding civil posts to 
resign their positions mathe service. 
* * 

Our readers will probably agree that this dis- 
cussion verges on triviality. The line dividing 
the military and the political world is very dis- 
tinctly marked in Japan as it is everywhere 
else. An officer borne on the active list of the 
Army or Navy is forbidden to take’any part 
whatever in politics. There is nothing to pre- 
vent such an officer from being appointed to fill 
a civil post, but the appointment necessarily 
carries with it removal from the active list. In 
the history of constitutionally governed countries, 
innumerable instances are to be found of mili- 
tary or naval men occupying leading positions in 
the Administration, but no one has ever claimed 
that their country must, for that reason, be per- 
manently deprived of their services in the sphere 
of their original profession. The acknowledged 
object of the veto is to preclude military in- 
terference in State affairs, and considering the 
past history of Japan, it is astonishing to find 
a liberal journal like the Mainichi Shimbun 
ranging itself, even in appearance, against this 
wholesome exclusion. So soon as an officer's 
name has been finally removed from the active 
list, there is no valid reason why he should not 
take part in politics as freely as any civilian. 
But so long as he remains on the active list, or 
so long as his eligibility to be replaced on the 
active list continues, party politics must be for- 
bidden ground to him. The origin of this dis- 
cussion is, of course, General Toriyo’s nominal, 
but now disavowed, leadership of a new political 
party—the “neutral conservatives.” Genera] 
Toriyo, however, though as a retired officer the 
privilege of joining a political association need 
not be denied him, holds the office of Court 
Councillor, and in that capacity is precluded 
from openly becoming a party man. His case 
seems to us to suggest a question entirely apart 
from that discussed by the Mainichi Shimbun, 
namely, whether party politics should be for- 
bidden to all members of the Government ; and 
that they ought to be so forbidden in Japan, 
for the present at all events, even our critical 
contemporary will scarcely deny. 


It would appear, from the number of letters we 
receive upon which insufficient postage has been 
paid, that many persons do not take the trouble 
to ascertain whether their correspondence is 
properly stamped before posting. This is parti- 
cularly noticeable in the case of the minimum 
allowance, which is } of an ounce. A single 
thick sheet of note paper, once folded, with a 
square envelope to match, is ‘frequently over 
weight, and, when it is, the Post Office makes 
the recipient pay double. For the benefit of 
those who do not desire their correspondents to 
be subject to this source of irritation, we give 
the following scale, which applies to all Japan :— 
“For each } of an ounce, or fraction thereof, 
2 sen; every additional } of an ounce, or frac- 
tion thereof, 2 sen.” 


WE are informed that the City of Sydney arrived 
at San Francisco on January 24th and that the 
Arabic left the same day. 
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WE note with pleasure the appointment of Mr. 
T. Nosse, for along time in charge of the 
Yokohama Police Station and latterly interpreter 
in the Japanese Consulate at Fusan, to be Vice- 
Consul at Chefoo. In Mr. Nosse, this Settle- 
ment lost a remarkably able officer. He assumed 
charge of police affairs in Yokohama eight 
years ago, and was called on to deal at once 
with a state of things that had evoked much 
complaint from the foreign residents. Those, 
indeed, were days of complaint. It seemed as 
though ill-repaired roads, offensive heaps of 
stones, and units of the demi-monde had de- 
veloped:a fatal propensity to thrust themselves 
under the noses of newspaper editors or news- 
paper correspondents, for the columns of the 
local press were perpetually ornamented with 
reproachful paragraphs or indignant letters. 
The ‘“ shocking spectacle ” of the bowers on the 
New Road ; the inviting retreat of the damsels 
at Homoko, for whose spotless innocence a 
very leading resident vouched in print; the 
swarms of KXomban-was in the streets of the 
Settlement at gloaming ; the calico enticements 
in the wine shops of Yato-zaka—all these called 
for Mr. Nosse’s attention and received it. The 
disorders he found were so far in excess of any- 
thing normal that he applied for and received a 
large increment of the Settlement police, and 
by the aid of these and his own vigorous 
measures, he soon succeeded in silencing the 
querulousness of an exceedingly captious era. 
Mr. Nosse would doubtless have received promo- 
tion long before had he not made himself so use- 
ful in a difficult post. We look upon his future 
success as certain, and while congratulating 
him on his promotion, beg to assure him that 
_the good service he did here is appreciated. 


Portuguese Code, a compilation of very minute 
character embodying advanced principles of 
jurisprudence. This Code, issued about a year 
ago, if we remember aright, existed only in the 
Portuguese language, and was consequently 
useless to the Japanese compilers, whose know- 
ledge did not extend beyond English, French, 
and German. Owing, however, to the great 
kindness of Mr. J. Loureiro, Portuguese Chargé 
d‘Affaires and Consul-General, the difficulty was 
overcome. This gentleman undertook the trans- 
lation of the Code single-handed, and rendered it 
into English article by article, a task demanding, 
we believe, three months of tolerably unremitt- 
ing labour. Japan is certainly fortunate in 
being able to inspire her friends with so much 
generous enthusiasm. 


Tue following Notice to Mariners, referring to 
the direction lights at the entrance of Tamsui 
Harbour, in the Tamsui District of the China 
Sea, has been issued from the Coast Inspector’s 
Office of the Chinese Imperial Maritime Customs: 
—wNotice is hereby given that on the 7th Novem- 
ber, 1888, two direction lights were exhibited to 
mark the channel over the bar at the entrance 
of Tamsui Harbour. High Light.—The illumi- 
nating apparatus is fixed, dioptric, of the sixth 
order, showing a white light from S. 52° E. 
round by east to N. 684° E. The light-pillar 
is situated on the hill to the north of the har- 
bour, about 400 yards in a S. 86° E. direction 
from the Red Fort, and has a total height of 35 
feet from base to vane. The light is elevated 
142 feet above high water, and should be visible 
in clear weather at a distance of ro nautical 
miles. The pillar and lantern are painted white. 
Low light.—The illuminating apparatus is fixed, 
dioptric, of the sixth order, showing a green 
light from S. 59° E. to S. 84° E., a white light 
S. 84° E. to N. 86° E., and a red light from N. 
86°E.toN.61°E. The light tower, constructed 
of iron, on the site and takingsthe place of the 
white beacon (No. 25 of the list of Chinese 
Beacons for 1888), is situated 1,030 yards N. 
86° W. from the red fort. It is 45 feet in height 
from its base at high water to its crown; and 
the light is elevated 33 feet above high water. 
In clear weather it should be visible in the white 
sector at a distance of 6 miles. The tower and 
lantern are painted white. The bearings are 
magnetic and taken from seaward. Caution.— 
The bar is subject to occasional changes, owing 
to freshets, but when it is in its normal state the 
best channel for crossing is indicated by the two 
lights being in one line. 


Wr learn that the bronze vase, the recovery of 
which from the wreck of the United States 
gunboat Oneida we reported about the end of 
last month, has been presented by Mr. E. 
Kildoyle to Lieut.-Commander W. W. Gill- 
patrick of the Monocacy, for transmission to the 
Naval Mnseum at Annapolis, Maryland, where 
it will find a fitting repository among other 
objects of interest connected with the American 
Navy. From time to time various, chiefly 
small, articles have been recovered from the ill- 
fated Oneida; but, in a depth of some twenty- 
five fathoms, these have mostly been such as the 
diver could hastily seize and carry to the surface, 
extended operations being out of the question 
under the pressure which has to be borne. 
The vase bears the most undoubted marks of 
its long submergence—though not such as would 
result in still water, for the bottom of the chan- 
nel near Kannonsaki, where the Unerda lies, 
is subjected to the constant sweep of strong 
tides, which prevent abundant growth on ob- 
jects exposed to them. On becoming aware, 
through our columns, of the recovery of the 
relic, Commander Gillpatrick, we believe, ex- 
pressed a desire to purchase it for the An- 
napolis Museum, but Mr. Kildoyle, learning 
his object, generously asked his acceptance of 
the vase for transmission to America. - 


Tue Hakubunsha has just issued the first 
volume of Mr. Walter Dening’s “ Life of Toyo- 
tomi Hideyoshi.” This book forms, we believe, 
one of the series ‘‘ Japan in Days of Yore,” 
though the title contains nothing to show that 
such is the case. The volumes that have 
hitherto appeared from Mr. Dening’s pen in 
that series have been noticed in these columns 
and are doubtless famviliar to most of our 
readers. ‘The Life of Hideyoshi,” how- 
ever, introduces us to personages and scenes 
for their own sake much more interesting than 
any of the subjects previously treated by Mr. 
Dening, and he seems to have bestowed pro- 
portionately greater care upon the collection 
and arrangement of his materials. Unques- 
tionably Hideyoshi, better known as the 7a7ké, 
is the most remarkable character in Japanese 
history. Nothing that we can be told about 


Ir is understood that something of the delay in 
completing the Civil Codes is due to the desire 
of the compilers to make them as perfect as 
possible. With this view the field of collation 
has been widely extendcd so as to embrace nearly 
all modern legislation of a similar character. 
Among works recently referred to is the new 


him is unworthy of being listened to. Mr. 
Dening, though evidently appreciating this, 
has endeavoured to sift his materials, so as to 
exclude everything of doubtful origin. How 
he has succeeded no one less familiar with the 
subject than himself can pretend to say, and 
of course we do not claim any such competence. 
It is to be observed, however, that Mr. Dening 
not infrequently undertakes to set down Hide- 
yoshi's soliloquies and to tell us what thoughts 
passed through his mind on particular occa- 
sions. These representations may or may not 
be accurate, but their effect certainly is to im- 
part to the account an air of romance not con- 
sistent with the author's intention. For the 
rest, the book is full of interest. The first of five 
volumes which are to be devoted to the Zazké's 
life, it embraces the period from his childhood 
to his marriage with Yae, the curious circum- 
stances of which incident are set down in de- 
tail. Even after due allowance has been made 
for the halo reflected upon Hideyoshi’s child- 
hood by the extraordinary events of his sub- 
sequent career, enough remains to show that 
his early years contained earnest of future 
greatness, and that even when little better than 


a wandering beggar boy, the impulses of his 


insatiable ambition were already raising him 
mentally to the level of his ultimate achieve- 
ments. But it would be premature as yet to 
draw any picture of the man to whom Mr. 


Dening’s first volume barely introduces us. We 


shall see his full figure by and by, and be better 
able to judge how far Mr. Dening has succeed- 
ed in pourtraying the greatest of Japanese 
generals and statesmen, and the hero of the most 
memorable events of Japanese history. Else- 
where our readers will find reproduced the first 
chapter of this volume. It contains an excep- 
tionally excelleut epitome of Japanese feudalism. 


Tue Hochi Shimbun reproduces from a coun- 
try journal a sensational story of somnambulism. 
It appears that a Mr. Hasegawa Rikitaro, a 
teacher in the Mikimura Common School, Ao- 
mori Prefecture, was awakened about three 
o'clock in the morning by the shrieks of his 
wife, who he found had stabbed herself with a 
poinard. Mrs. Hasegawa explained that she 
had dreamed that the house was broken into 
by robbers, who not only appropriated every 
valuable on which they could lay their hands, 
but offered her indignity. Rather than submit 
to such treatment she decided to die by her 
own hand, and only woke to a knowledge of 
what she had really done when wounded by the 
dagger. Medical assistance was at once sum- 
moned but it is feared that the injury will prove 
fatal. Mrs. Hasegawa, who has only attained 
her eighteenth year, is a daughter of Mr. Suzuki, 
an intrepid samurai of the Aizu clan, and is 
said to inherit his firmness and fidelity. 


Tue annual meeting of S. Paul’s Guild was held 
at S. Hilda’s Mission House, Nagasaka-cho, 
Azabu, Tokyo, on Thursday the 17th inst. The 
Guild now numbers between fifty and sixty 
members in Japan, and some nine hundred in 
England and India. During the past year the 
branch in Japan has raised $600, which will be 
used in the erection of a dispensary. This 
building will be proceeded with at once, and 
will form one wing of the proposed S. Hilda’s 
Hospital. It is hoped that before the end of 
the year sufficient funds may be in hand to 
erect the hospital itself. The whole building is 
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among the ten members of the Japanese Cabinet, 
five are Generals and one is an Admiral. Either 
these gentlemen are disqualified to hold such 
posts, or the operation of the law is partial. The 
Mainichi therefore calls upon the Government 
to adopt one of two courses—apply the law 
universally withdéut respect of persons, or compel 
all military and naval men holding civil posts to 
resign their positions inv the service. 


very amusing. But the song which seemed to 
leave the most pleasing impression is the deli- 
cious ballad, ‘‘If I were a bride,” which Phade 
sings to the jailor when purloining his keys, and 
keeping him occupied until Colonel Fairfax is 
liberated, and the keys being brought back 
again she dextrously inserts them once more 
into his belt. A most dainty morsel showing 
just how women make fools of us all. She 
caresses her victim so naturally that she not only 
titillates him into spasms of joy, but comes near 
having the same effect on her audience. Hav- 
ing attained her ends, she changes her whole 
manner and skips off the stage saying, “ But 
then, you see, I'm not your bride.” Barrett and 
Booth are giving us a course of Shakespeare. 
We have had the ‘Merchant of Venice” and 
“Othello” and now we are having “Julius 
Cesar.” Shakespeare seems so different when 
rendered by them and when I read it. On the 
other hand, Miss Anderson is appearing in 
“A Winter's Tale.” The piece is gorgeously 
mounted, but I cannot realize that the “ Winter's 
Tale” and the ‘‘ Merchant of Venice” are the 
work of the same brain * * *, Whencrossing 
the Atlantic the last time in the City of New 
Fork, of which more anon, we had on 
board a Mrs. Burnett and her son, the author 


Theatre stands on the hill between the Strand 
and the Embankment and is surrounded with 
little narrow streets, but the interior is bright 
in white and gold, and the blue plush seats are 
very comfortable. This is the home of the Gil- 
bert and Sullivan operas, and here ‘‘ Pinafore ” 
and “ The Pirates ” and ‘‘The Mikado” first saw 
the light. A well drilled and efficient orchestra 
and an admirable troop of actors filled with es- 
prt de corps and confident of themselves, their 
authors, and their audience, would give any piece 
a chance of success which it might not deserve 
on its own merits, so that although I passed a 
most pleasant evening without one moment of 
ennut, it is difficult to say how much was due to 
the piece itself, how. much to its interpreters. 
As I never saw but ‘‘ Ruddigore ” of the Sullivan 
series I can only say that the ‘‘ Yoemen ” is far 
more amusing than that. There are but two 
acts, and both take place on the Tower-green ; 
there is therefore no change, but the single scene 
is a very effective one, seeming to echo back the 


chorus :-— 


The screw may twist and the rack may turn 
And men may bleed and men may burn, 
On London town and all its hoard 

. It keeps its silent watch and ward.” 


The plot is rather intricate and not very interest- 
ing. People seem to be at cross purposes and 


*" # 

Our readers will probably agree that this dis- 
cussion verges on triviality. The line dividing 
the military and the political world is very dis- 
tinctly marked in Japan as it is everywhere 
else. An officer borne on the active list of the 
Army or Navy is forbiddeft to take’any part 
whatever in politics. There is nothing to pre- 
vent such an officer from being appointed to fill 
a civil post, but the appointment necessarily 
carries with it removal from the active list. In 
the history of constitutionally governed countries, 
innumerable instances are to be found of mili- 
tary or naval men occupying leading positions in 
the Administration, but no one has ever claimed 
that their country must, for that reason, be per- 
manently deprived of their services in the sphere 
of their original profession. The acknowledged 
object of the veto is to preclude military in- 


to fall in and out of love with a great deal of 
rhyme and very little reason, but, this notwith- 
standing, the general effect is very pleasing, 
several of the melodies catching and the cho- 
ruses very effective. The principal characters 
are Phoebe Meryll, the daughter of the chief 
warden, a part taken by the pretty and graceful 
Miss Bond; £isie, a strolling player, repre- 
sented by Miss Ulmar; her companion Fack 
Point, jester by profession, and in love with 
Elsie, a part taken by Grossmith, perhaps the 
best living comedian on the English stage ; 
Colonel Fatrfax who has both women in love 
with him, and is both married and single, and 
quick and dead at the same time; Wilfrid 
Shadbolt, jailor and tormentor, the buffoon of 
the piece. The first song to receive an encore 
was the duet between Pont and Elsre, which 
they sing when they first appear on the stage, 
and the first two verses of which they repeat 
again at the close of the second act. It is the 
most catching melody of the whole opera, and 
keeps running in one’s head for days after- 
wards. Itis cumulative, in the style of ‘The 
House that Jack built.” 
He sings :— 

It is the song of a merryman moping mum 

Whose soul was sad, whose glance was glum 

Who sipped no sup and who craved no crumb 

As he sighed for the love of a ladye, 
She sings :— 


It’s the song of a merrymaid, peerly proud 
Who loved a lord and who laughed aloud 
At the moan of the merryman moping mum, &c., &c., &c. 


He sings :— 


It’s the song of a popinjay bravely born 
Who turned up his noble nose with scorn 
At the humble merrymaid peerly proud, &c., &c., &c. 


She sings :— 
It’s the song of a merrymaid once so gay 


Who pete on her heel and tripped away 
From the peacock popinjay bravely born, &c,, &c., &c. 


Both :— 


+ His pains were o'er and he sighed no more 
For he lived in the love of a ladye. 


of “Little Lord Fauntleroy.” This was pro- 
bably the type she had in mind when she 
wrote her story, for she made a great deal of 
him and had him sing at the concert given for 
the benefit of the seamen. The story has been 
dramatized and is having quite a run; the young 
lady who acts the part of the hero has been 
complimented publicly by Booth. The City of 
New Fork is a new departure in shipbuilding, 
the compartments are completely indepen- 
dent without communicating doors. Then, the 
centre of the ship, the most vulnerable part, 
where are the fires and engines, is divided 
lengthwise into three absoiutely independent 
compartments. In each of the outer ones is a 
separate engine with its own shaft and screw so 
that in case of a collision and a hole made in 
the very centre of the ship, not only would she 
not sink, but she would not even be disabled. 
Often during our trip only one screw would 
work owing to some defect in the circulating 
pumps, but notwithstanding that we crossed in 
less than a week. 


In connection with the publication of amended 
regulations, determining, among other things, 
the competence of military and naval officers in 
respect of politics, the vernacular press has a 
good deal to say. According to the law, as it 
now stands, officers, whether commissioned or 
non-commissioned, and soldiers are forbidden 
to present political memorials, to hold political 
discussions, or to make public comments, whe- 
ther spoken or written, on political subjects, 
under penalty of minor confinement for a period 
not exceeding 3 years and not jess than 1 
month. The same veto extends to naval men. 
The Mainicht Shimbun, reviewing. this penalty, 
admits that the preservation of the public peace 
would become a matter of grave difficulty if 
military men were at liberty to take an unres- 
tricted part in politics, but is nevertheless of 
opinion that to exclude them altogether, what- 
ever their rank, is unnecessary and inconvenient. 
It cites the cases of Field-Marshal von Moltke 
and General Lord Wolseley, whose political 
speeches have been reported from time to time 
in the press, and it goes on to point out that 


There are several comical songs by Po/n/, which 
depend upon the local hits and upon the 
popularity of the singer for their success. 
There is a charming quartette in the second act, 
which is received with great favour, beginning 


with :— 
Strange adventure maiden wedded 


And later on there is one of those rapidly sung 
duets for which the authors are noted, between 
Point and Wilfrid, which was well done and is 


terference in State affairs, and considering the 
past history of Japan, it is astonishing to find 
a liberal journal like the Mainichi Shimbun 
ranging itself, even in appearance, against this 
wholesome exclusion. 
name has been finally removed from the active 
list, there is no valid reason why he should not 
take part in politics as freely as any civilian. 
But so long as he remains on the active list, or 
so long as his eligibility to be replaced on the 
active list continues, party politics must be for- 
bidden ground to him. The origin of this dis- 
cussion is, of course, General Toriyo’s nominal, 
but now disavowed, leadership of a new political 
party—the “neutral conservatives.” 
Toriyo, however, though as a retired officer the 
privilege of joining a political association need 
not be denied him, holds the office of Court 
Councillor, and in that capacity is precluded 


So soon as an officer’s 


Genera] 


from openly becoming a, party man. His case 


seems to us to suggest a question entirely apart 


from that discussed by the Mainichi Shimbun, 
namely, whether party politics should be for- 
bidden to all members of the Government; and 
that they ought to be so forbidden in Japan, 
for the present at all events, even our critical 
contemporary will scarcely deny. 


Ir would appear, from the number of letters we 
receive upon which insufficient postage has been 
paid, that many persons do not take the trouble 
to ascertain whether their correspondence is 
properly stamped before posting. This is parti- 
cularly noticeable in the case of the minimum 
allowance, which is } of an ounce. A single 
thick sheet of note paper, once folded, with a 
square envelope to match, is ‘frequently over 
weight, and, when it is, the Post Office makes 
the recipient pay double. For the benefit of 
those who do not desire their correspondents to 
be subject to this source of irritation, we give 
the following scale, which applies to all Japan :— 
“For each } of an ounce, or fraction thereof, 
2 sen; every additional } of an ounce, or frac- 
tion thereof, 2 sen.” 


We are informed that the City of Sydney arrived 
at San Francisco on January 24th and that the 
Arabic left the same day. 
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WE note with pleasure the appointment of Mr. 
T. Nosse, for along time in charge of the 


Yokohama Police Station and latterly interpreter 
in the Japanese Consulate at Fusan, to be Vice- 
In Mr. Nosse, this Settle- 


Consul at Chefoo. 
ment lost a remarkably able officer. He assumed 
charge of police affairs in Yokohama eight 
years ago, and was called on to deal at once 
with a state of things that had evoked much 
complaint from the foreign residents. Those, 
indeed, were days.of complaint. It seemed as 
though ill-repaired roads, offensive heaps of 
stones, and units of the dem-monde had de- 
veloped:a fatal propensity to thrust themselves 
under the noses of newspaper edilors or news- 
paper correspondents, for the columns of the 
local press were perpetually ornamented with 
reproachful paragraphs or indignant letters. 
The “‘ shocking spectacle ” of the bowers on the 
New Road ; the inviting retreat of the damsels 
at Homoko, for whose spotless innocence a 
very leading resident vouched in print; the 
swarms of Koméan-was in the streets of the 
Settlement at gloaming ; the calico enticements 
in the wine shops of Yato-zaka—all these called 
for Mr. Nosse’s attention and received it. The 
disorders he found were so far in excess of any- 
thing normal that he applied for and received a 
large increment of the Settlement police, and 
by the aid of these and his own vigorous 
measures, he soon succeeded in silencing the 
querulousness of an exceedingly captious era. 
Mr. Nosse would doubtless have received promo- 
tion long before had he not made himself so use- 
ful ina difficult post. We look upon his future 
success as certain, and while congratulating 
him on his promotion, beg to assure him that 
_the good service he did here is appreciated. 


Wr learn that the bronze vase, the recovery of 
which from the wreck of the United States 
gunboat Oneida we reported about the end of 
last month, has been presented by Mr. E. 
Kildoyle to Lieut-Commander W. W. Gill- 
patrick of the Afonocacy, for transmission to the 
Naval Mnseum at Annapolis, Maryland, where 
it will find a fitting repository among other 
objects of interest connected with the American 
Navy. From time to time various, chiefly 
small, articles have been recovered from the ill- 
fated Onerda; but, in a depth of some twenty- 
five fathoms, these have mostly been such as the 
diver could hastily seize and carry to the surface, 
extended operations being out of the question 
under the pressure which has to be borne. 
The vase bears the most undoubted marks of 
its long submergence—though not such as would 
result in still water, for the bottom of the chan- 
nel near Kannonsaki, where the Unerda lies, 
is subjected to the constant sweep of strong 
tides, which prevent abundant growth on ob- 
jects exposed to them. On becoming aware, 
through our columns, of the recovery of the 
relic, Commander Gillpatrick, we believe, ex- 
pressed a desire to purchase it for the An- 
napolis Museum, but Mr. Kildoyle, learning 
his object, generously asked his acceptance of 
the vase for transmission to America. - 


It is understood that something of the delay in 
completing the Civil Codes is due to the desire 
of the compilers to make them as perfect as 
possible. With this view the field of collation 
has been widely extendcd so as to embrace nearly 
all modern legislation of a similar character. 
Among works recently referred to is the new 


Portuguese Code, a compilation of very minute 
character embodying advanced principles of 
This Code, issued about a year 
ago, if we remember aright, existed only in the 
Portuguese language, and was consequently 


jurisprudence. 


useless to the Japanese compilers, whose know- 
ledge did not extend beyond English, French, 
and German. 


overcome. This gentleman undertook the trans- 


lation of the Code single-handed, and rendered it 


into English article by article, a task demanding, 


we believe, three months of tolerably unremitt- 


ing labour. Japan is certainly fortunate in 
being able to inspire her friends with so much 
generous enthusiasm. 


Tue following Notice to Mariners, referring to 
the direction lights at the entrance of Tamsui 
Harbour, in the Tamsui District of the China 
Sea, has been issued from the Coast Inspector’s 
Office of the Chinese Imperial Maritime Customs: 
—Notice is hereby given that on the 7th Novem- 
ber, 1888, two direction lights were exhibited to 
mark the channel over the bar at the entrance 
of Tamsui Harbour. High Light.—The illumi- 
nating apparatus is fixed, dioptric, of the sixth 
order, showing a white light from S. 52° E. 
round by east to N. 683° E. The light-pillar 
is situated on the hill to the north of the har- 
bour, about 400 yards ina S. 86° E. direction 
from the Red Fort, and has a total height of 35 
feet from base to vane. The light is elevated 
142 feet above high water, and should be visible 
in clear weather at a distance of 10 nautical 
miles. The pillar and lantern are painted white. 
Low light.—The illuminating apparatus is fixed, 
dioptric, of the sixth order, showing a green 
light from S. 59° E. to S. 84° E., a white light 
S. 84° E. to N. 86° E., and a red light from N. 
86°E.toN.61°E. The light tower, constructed 
of iron, on the site and taking*the place of the 
white beacon (No. 25 of the list of Chinese 
Beacons for 1888), is situated 1,030 yards N. 
86° W. from the red fort. It is 45 feet in height 
from its base at high water to its crown; and 
the light is elevated 33 feet above high water. 
In clear weather it should be visible in the white 
sector at a distance of 6 miles. The tower and 
lantern are painted white. The bearings are 
magnetic and taken from seaward. Caution.— 
The bar is subject to occasional changes, owing 
to freshets, but when it is in its normal state the 
best channel for crossing is indicated by the two 
lights being in one line. 


Tue Hakubunsha has just issued the first 
volume of Mr. Walter Dening’s ‘‘ Life of Toyo- 
tomi Hideyoshi.” This book forms, we believe, 
one of the series ‘Japan in Days of Yore,” 
though the title contains nothing to show that 
such is the case. The volumes that have 
hitherto appeared from Mr. Dening’s pen in 
that series have been noticed in these columns 
and are doubtless familiar to most of our 
readers. ‘‘The Life of Hideyoshi,” how- 
ever, introduces us to personages and scenes 
for their own sake much more interesting than 
any of the subjects previously treated by Mr. 
Dening, and he seems to have bestowed pro- 
portionately greater care upon the collection 
and arrangement of his materials. Unques- 
tionably Hideyoshi, better known as the Zarké, 
is the most remarkable character in Japanese 
history. Nothing that we can be told about 


Owing, however, to the great 
kindness of Mr. J. Loureiro, Portuguese Chargé 
d‘Affaires and Consul-General, the difficulty was 


him is unworthy of being listened to. Mr. 
Dening, though evidently appreciating this, 
has endeavoured to sift his materials, so as to 
exclude everything of doubtful origin. How 
he has succeeded no one less familiar with the 
subject than himself can pretend to say, and 
of course we do not claim any such competence. 
It is to be observed, however, that Mr. Dening 
not infrequently undertakes to set down Hide- 
yoshi’s soliloquies and to tell us what thoughts 
passed through his mind on particular occa- 
sions. These representations may or may not 
be accurate, but their effect certainly is to im- 
part to the account an air of romance not con- 
sistent with the author's intention. For the 
rest, the book is full of interest. The first of five 
volumes which are to be devoted to the Zazké's 
life, it embraces the period from his childhood 
to his marriage with Yae, the curious circum- 
stances of which incident are set down in de- 
tail. Even after due allowance has been made 
for the halo reflected upon Hideyoshi’s child- 
hood by the extraordinary events of his sub- 
sequent career, enough remains to show that 
his early years contained earnest of future 
greatness, and that even when little better than 
a wandering beggar boy, the impulses of his 
insatiable ambition were already raising him 
mentally to the level of his ultimate achieve- 
ments. But it would be premature as yet to 
draw any picture of the man to whom Mr, 
Dening’s first volume barely introduces us. We 
shall see his full figure by and by, and be better 
able to judge how far Mr. Dening has succeed- 
ed in pourtraying the greatest of Japanese 
generals and statesmen, and the hero of the most 
memorable events of Japanese history. Else- 
where our readers will find reproduced the first 
chapter of this volume. It contains an excep- 
tionally excellent epitome of Japanese feudalism. 


Tue Hochi Shimbun reproduces from a coun- 
try journal a sensational story of somnambulism. 
It appears that a Mr. Hasegawa Rikitaro, a 
teacher in the Mikimura Common School, Ao- 
mori Prefecture, was awakened about three 
o'clock in the morning by the shrieks of his 
wife, who he found had stabbed herself with a 
poinard. Mrs. Hasegawa explained that she 
had dreamed that the house was broken into 
by robbers, who not only appropriated every 
valuable on which they could lay their hands, 
but offered her indignity. Rather than submit 
to such treatment she decided to die by her 
own hand, and only woke to a knowledge of 
what she had really done when wounded by the 
dagger. Medical assistance was at once sum- 
moned but it is feared that the injury will prove 
fatal. Mrs. Hasegawa, who has only attained 
her eighteenth year, is a daughter of Mr. Suzuki, 
an intrepid samurai of the Aizu clan, and is 
said to inherit his firmness and fidelity. 


Tue annual meeting of S. Paul’s Guild was held 
at S. Hilda’s Mission House, Nagasaka-cho, 
Azabu, Tokyo, on Thursday the 17th inst. The 
Guild now numbers between fifty and sixty 
members in Japan, and some nine hundred in 
England and India. During the past year the 
branch in Japan has raised $600, which will be 
used in the erection of a dispensary. This 
building will be proceeded with at once, and 
will form one wing of the proposed S. Hilda’s 
Hospital. It is hoped that before the end of 
the year sufficient funds may be in hand to 
erect the hospital itself. The whole building is 
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estimated to cost $3,000. A lady nurse, who 
has had very large “experience in England, has 
recently arrived in Japan, and will have charge 
of the work. Mrs. James and Mrs. Brearley 
were elected secretaries, and Mrs. Kirkwood 
and Mrs. Walter, treasurers for 1889, in Tokyo 
and Yokohama respectively. Subscriptions may 
be paid to the treasurers or to the account of 
S. Hilda’s Hospital Fund at the Hongkong and 
Shanghai Bank. It may be mentioned that the 
English branch of S. Paul's Guild has recently 
subscribed funds for the erection of a chapel in 
connection with S. Hilda’s Mission House, 


Tue streets and suburbs of Tokyo are fast 
becoming a network of wires. Great, unwieldy 
pieces of timber surmounted by the cables of 
the Electric Light Company stand at every 
corner, and we may see at any day the number 
vastly increased to accommodate the wires of 
the proposed telephone exchange. The spec- 
tacle is a proof, at any rate, of laudable enter- 
prise, but one cannot resist asking whether the 
question of aérial versus underground lines has 
been adequately considered in its special ap- 
plicability to a city like Tokyo, exposed as the 
place is to typhoons which, it strikes us, might 
throw down these heavily laden poles like 
nine-pins. In Europe, opinion is altogether in 
favour of underground lines. That point, how- 
ever, being somewhat of a technical character, we 
may lay it aside. But what can be said in ex- 
tenuation of placing rows of bare, unsightly timber 
in the midst of the beautiful cherry trees of Shiba 
Park and other cherished portions of the cily 
removed from the business centres? Surely 
sufficient space might be found for the erection 
of poles without disfiguring the few resorts of a 
holiday-loving people. 


Wuize strongly applauding the’ care taken by 
the Authorities in sanitary matters, and noting 
that even in the most densly populated parts of 
Toky6d refuse is never left lying nor are the 
drains suffered to remain unflushed a moment 
longer than necessary, the Fit Shimpé ex- 
presses surprise that more copcern is not 
evinced in supervising drug stores. The coars- 
est and cheapest materials are employed in 
Téky4, it seems, in the preparation of medicines. 
Nothing expensive finds a market, and the 
temptation to adulterate is therefore consider- 
able. The $271 Shimpé thinks that if an expert 
inspector were to enter any drug store without 
notice and proceed to examine its contents, he 
would find much which, if not absolutely 
poisonous, is at least extremely deleterious. If 
the hygiene of the capital is really an object of 
importance to the Authorities, as it appears to 
be, judging from their thorough and strictly 
enforced measures of sanitation, surely some 
steps should be taken to control the methods 
of drug compounders. 


In the Fapan Herald of 18th we observe 
another example of the tendency to vilify mis- 
sionaries that prevails in mining camps and at 
the bars of gin saloons. Our contemporary, 
having heard a “ rumour” that the Missionaries 
in Japan have signed a memorial asking to be 
placed under Japanese law, proceeds to abuse 
them roundly. This is ‘just what might have 
expected of them,” it declares. ‘‘ Having by 
false pretences been living in the country for 
years,” and finding now that their privileges are 
likely to be curtailed, ‘they hasten to make 


friends with the Government by volunteering to 
come under Japanese laws; a mere ‘piece of 
gasconade,” on the part of ‘‘ these sapient gen- 
tlemen,” ‘‘inasmuch as, in order to secure 
friends at court, they are volunteering to per- 
form what they have neither the right nor the 
power to do.” The tirade of the Hera/d is in- 
judicious, since the motives it ascribes to the 
missionaries must be taken as a faithful reflec- 
tion of the principles by which their critic him- 
self is guided. Itis also injudicious in that it 
is confessedly founded on a mere “rumour.” 
Any peg, however, serves to hang .slanders on, 
when the slanderer’s malevolence is sufficiently 
active. Our own enquiries have failed entirely 
to substantiate the signing of any such memo- 
rial, and since the Missionaries, being educated 
men, know perfectly well that they havé no 
competence to withdraw themselves from their 
national allegiance, there is not the slightest 
probability of their having proposed to be 
withdrawn. As for the Japan Herald's asser- 
tion that they have hitherto been “living in the 
country by false pretences,” it is of a piece with 
the rest ofthe slander. Missionaries—we do not 
speak of the Roman Catholics, concerning 
whom our information is scanty—living in 
the country do so as teachers, and we defy 
the Japan Herald to name a single individual 
that has not acted dond fide in that capacity. 
It is cowardly and cruel to write as our contem- 
porary has written about men who have no 
means of repelling such attacks, and who seek 
only to pursue in peace their paths of unselfish 
well-doing. 


Mucu has been written about tobacco, and the 
slaves of the fragrant weed generally give them- 
selves little concern about what is written. But 
the following extract from the Mew York Afedi- 
cal Fournal is well worth perusal by all 


smokers :— 


Tobacco contain an acrid, dark-brown oil, an 
akaluid, nicotine, and another substance called nico- 
tianine, in which exist its odorous and volatile prin- 
ciples. When tobacco is burned, a new set of sub- 
stances is producad, some of which are less harmfull 
thanthe nicotine, and are more agreeable in effect, 
and much of the acrid oil—a substance quite as irritat- 
ing and poisonous as nicotine—is carried off. ‘These 
fire-produced substances are called, from their origin, 
the ‘pyridine series.” By great heat the more 
aromatic and less harmful members of the series are 
produced, but the more poisonous compounds are 
generated by the slow combustion of damp tobacco. 
This oil, which is liberated by combustion, is bad both 
in flavour and in effect, and it is better, even for the 
immediate pleasure of the smoker, that it should be 
excluded altogether from his mouth and air passages. 
Smoking in a stub of a pipe is particularly injurious, 
for the reason that in it the oil is stored in a con- 
densed form. and the smoke is therefore highly 
charged with the oil. Sucking or chewing the stub of 
a cigar that one is smoking is a serious mistake, be- 
cause the nicotine in the unburned tubacco dissolves 
freely in the saliva, and is absorbed. ‘‘ Chewing” is 
on this account the most injurious form of the tobacco 
habit, and the use of a cigar-holder is an improvement 
on the custom of holding the cigar between the teeth. 
Cigarettes are responsible for a great amount of mis- 
chief, not because the smoke from the paper has any 
particularly evil effect, but because smokers—and they 
are often boys or very young men—are apt to use them 
continuously or at frequent internals, believing that 
their power for evil is insignificant. Thus the nerves 
are under the constant influence of the drug, and much 
injury to the system results. Moreover, the cigarette 
smoker uses a very considerable amount of tobacco 
during the course ofa day. ‘‘ Dipping" and ‘snuff. 
ing " are semi-barbarities which need not be discussed. 
Not much effect is obtained from the use of the drug 
in these varieties of the habit. Nicotine is one of the 
most powerful of the ‘nerve poisons” known. Its 
virulence is compared to that of prussicacid. If birds 
be made to inhale its vapor in amounts too small to 
be measured, they are almost instantly killed. It 
seems tuo destroy life, not by attacking a few, but of all 
the functions essential to it, beginning at the centre, 
the heart. A significant indication of this is that there 
is no substance known which can counteract its effects ; 
the system either succumbs or survives. Its depress- 
ing action on the heart is by far the most noticeable 


and noteworthy symptom of nicotine poisoning. The 
frequent existence of what is known as ‘smoker’s 
heart” in men whose health is in no other respect dis- 
turbed is due to this fact. ‘Those who can use tobacco 
without immediate injury will have all the pleasant 
effects reversed, and will suffer from the symptoms of 
poisoning if they exceed the limits of tolerance. 
These symptoms are: 1. ‘Ihe heart's action becomes 
more rapid when tobacco is used; 2. Palpitation, 
pain, or unusual sensations in the heart; 3. There is 
no appetite in the morning, the tongue is coated, de- 
licate flavours are not appreciated, and acid dyspepsia 
occurs after eating; 4. Soreness of the mouth and 
throat, or nasal catarrh, appears, and becomes very 
troublesome; 5. ‘he eyesight becomes poor, but im- 
proves when the habit is abandoned; 6. A desire, 
often a craving, for liquot or some other stimulant is 
experienced, In an experimental observation of thirty- 
eight boys of all classes of society, and of average 
health, who had been using tobacco for periods rang- 
ing from two months to two years, twenty-seven 
showed severe injury to the constitution and insuffi- 
cient growth; thirty-two showed the existence of 
irregularity of the heart’s action, disordered stomachs, 
cough, and a craving for alcohol; thirteen had inter- 
mittency of the pulse, and one had consumption. 
After they had abandoned the use of tobacco, within 
six months’ one-half were free from all their former 
symptoms, and the remainder had recovered by the 
end of the year. A great majority of men ago far be- 
yond what may be called the temperate use of tobacco, 
and evidences of injury are easily found. It is only 
necessary to have some record of what the general 
health was previous to the taking up of the habit, and 
to have observation cover a long enough time. The 
history of tobacco in the island of New Zealand 
furnishes a quite suggestive illustration for our 
purpose, and one on a large scale. When Europeans 
first visited New Zealand they found in the native 
Maoris the most finely developed and powerful men 
of any of the tribes inhabiting the islands of the 
Pacific. Since the introduction of tobacco, for which 
the Maoris developed a passionate liking, they have 
from this cause alone, it.is said, become decimated in 
numbers, and at the same time reduced in stature and 
in physical well-being so as to be an altogether in- 
ferior type of men. 


Tue Rising Sun of the 16th instant has the 
following in reference to the proposed Naga- 
saki Waterworks :— 


As most of our renders are aware, a scheme for establish- 
ing Water Works in the town of Nagasaki has been under 
consideration for the past two years. At first there was a- 
very strong feeling oppused to it, but that is apparently 
fast disappearing, and we believe there is now a very good 
prospect of the object in view being accomplished at no dis- 
tant date. ‘The project was first brought before the public 
by the Chairman of the local Chamber of Commerce, who 
in December, 1886, wrote to the Chiji, strongly advising 
the introduction of the Water Works system. In April of 
the following year, Mr. Mitamura ‘and seven of the 
principal merchants of the town applied for permission 
to undertake the work, and ask for a Government 
loan, without interest, which they proposed to return 
in instalments from the Company's income. ‘Ihe Go- 
vernment, however, declined to grant the loan asked 
for, but eventually the Chzji, Mr. Y. Kusaka, who has 
throughout takeu a great interest in the matter, succeeded in 
obtaining a subsidy of yer 50,000, from the Home Depart- 
ment. ‘The balance is, we believe, to be raised by deben- 
tures, bearing interest, which are to be redeemed within 
thirty-five years, at the end of which period the Water 
Works will become town property, The question of 
paying a certain sum per year out of the town funds, for 
water used for public purposes, has twice been brought 
before the Local Assembly. It has not. yet received the 
sanction of that body, but a strong effort is being made to 
secure the vote of a sufficient majority to enable it to be 

assed. If properly carried out, there is no doubt the 
Introduction of a system of supplying pure spring water 
throughout the town will have a very beneficial effect upon 
the general health of the people, and will probably do a 
great deal in assisting to keep down epidemic sickness. 
The total estimated cost is, we hear, $300,000. 


By telegraphic information received on Wednes- 
day from Nagasaki we learn that the Waterworks 
Bill has passed the Local Assembly by a very 
large majority. Fully two years have elapsed 
since the question of waterworks for Nagasaki 
was brought upon the /apis by the energetic and 
enlightened Governor, Mr. Kusaka, but owing 
in part to financial difficulties and in part to 
the natural reluctance of the people to impose 
upon themselves new burdens for the sake of 
benefits practically unknown, the project did 
not reach the stage of actual inception. Yet 
there was much to recommend the enterprise. 
Nagasaki may be called the port of entry for 
cholera in Japan. Epidemics of the terrible 
disease have hitherto visited this country 
from the south, coming generally vid Naga- 
saki, and developing cruel virulence among 
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the unsanitary conditions of the little town. If 
there be any place in Japan that calls for the 
employment of hygienic measures, the southern 
port is assuredly that place. Governor Kusaka 
has evidently acted upon this conviction. 
During his tenure of office Nagasaki has been 
metamorphosed. Drainage, _ reclamations, 
dredging, the closing of the cemeteries which, 
thrusting their tombstones almost into the roofs 
of the houses, tainted the air and polluted the 
Streams, and now finally the waterworks—all 
these measures mark the wisdom and progres- 
siveness of his régime. Nagasaki, when all 


to the United States, 1 have no right to express any opinion 
with regard to the political parties existing here, especially 
when that opinion might be taken as a basis for exercising 
any influence on the most important act of a citizen, the 
election of his magistrates. Although on former occasions, 
which, fortunately, are long past, there were in this country 
many persons who desired the annexation of Mexico, cir- 
cumstances have now entirely changed, and it may be said 
at present that both parties are actuated by friendly feel- 
ings towards our country, and that they wish to maintain 
fraternal relations with us, to draw them more closely and 
to increase their commerce with Mexico. Both parties are 
convinced that by following this policy they are promoting 
the true interests of the United States. 
Your obedient Servant, M. Romero. 


When this remarkable correspondence came into the 
possessicn of The World representative he at once called 
at the State Depaitment to learn if anything was known 
there with relation to it. Assistant Secretary Rives, to 
whom the translations were shown, at once identified them 
as cupies of letters already on file in the office which had 


these reforms are completed, will be one of the 
healthiest, as it has always been one of the most 
picturesque, spots in Japan. 


* 
* * 


been placed there several months ago by the Mexican 
Minister himself. ‘lo The World correspondent Mr. 
Rives said : 


‘Minister Romero brought to the Department copies of 


the originals of these letters at the time of the writing of 


his reply. He simply stated that he had received the 
letter purporting to have been written by Mr. Gonzalez and 
that he had deemed it advisable to lay the matter before 
the Department, together with his reply thereto, in order 
that in the event of the publication of the correspondence 
through any agency the correct status of the affair would 
be already known,” 


The news of Nagasaki’s resolution sets us 
wondering when Osaka will follow suit. Itseems 
strange that the great, thriving, and proverbially 


enterprising city of Osaka should lag behind the 
little southern town in a matter of such vital 
importance as waterworks. And assuredly 
Osaka cannot show a health record justifying 
any such indifference. Epidemics work as 
much havoc on the banks of the Agi as on the 

“shores of the Hizen Bay. It is to be hoped that 
the approaching summer will not furnish painful 
reasons to regret Osaka’s tardiness. 


Wes take this from the New York [Vorld:— 


The Murchison letter that drew from Lord Sackville, 
Minister from England, his unfortunate reply is not the 
first atternpt of exactly the same character that has been 
made to diaw from members of the diplomatic curps ac- 
credited to the United States an expression of opinion 
calculated by designing peisons to do injury to the De- 
mocratic cause. Phat previous efforts have been made, 
and failed, is proved by a remarkable letter to the Mexican 
Minister at Washingtun, a copy of which, together with 
the Minister’s reply, las been fuinished the World re- 
presentative by a correspondent in Texas. 

About the first of June last Sefer Don Matias Romero, 
the Mexican Minister to the United States, received from 
F. de P. Gonzalez, an alleged citizen of San Diego, ‘Vex., 
the following letter, asking for his opinion as to which of 
the two parties existing in the United states would be most 
favourable to Mexico. ‘his information the Mexican 
Minister’s correspondent alleged he needed in order to ad- 
vise citizens of the United States, of Mexican descent, as to 
how their votes should be cast in the coming election The 
remaikable similarlity between the Murchison letterand that 
of **Mr. Gonzalez’ stamps them indubitably as the work 
of the same intriguing hand. ‘Ihe text of the Gonzalez 
lette: as translated from the Spanish is as follows:— 


«San Diego, Duval County, Tex,, May 27th, 1888. 
**Don Matias RoMERO, Washington. 


* Dear Sir,—I take the liberty of addressing you to 
ask you to tell me which of the two parties now preparing 
for the approaching contest for the election of the Supreme 
Magistrate of the natien will be most friendly to our 
country. At the present time many individuals of both 
parties are labouring indefatigably, and political and semi- 
political clubs and societies, Democratic and Republican, 
are beginning to be organized. Many Mexicans (my 
fellow-countrymen) ask me which party it is to their interest 
to aid. I advised those who are not naturalized not to aid 
either, but unfortunately many of them are naturalized. 
Others were born in this country and are compelled to 
vote, and I wish to know which party will be most favourable 
toour natiunto prevent manys Mexican from voting wrong. 

“‘T belong to two mutual societies and, so far as I can 
learn, it is intended to mix them in politics. But this will 
not be done with the consent of those who are entitled to 
the management, as I shall not permit any member to 
be naturalized. I hope that you will be kind enough to tell 
which party would be most favourable to us, the Vemocratic 
or the Republican, 

Awaiting your reply and renewing, &c., I am, &c., 

F. pE P. Gonzavez,” 

When Minister Romero received this letter he read it 
through with the greatest care. He is a diplomat by 
instinct and by long training, and he did not fall into the 
trap set for him. Wo realized that the political situation 
in this country was no question for Lim to discuss, and he 
knew that no American citizen worthy the name, whatever 
his descent, would cal] upon a foreign representative fur 
advice in casting his vote for the chief magistrate of his 
ad pted country. The remarkable appositeness of his reply 
will be fully appreciated. He reads his correspondents a 
lesson which Minister West might well have learned from 
him. The reply was in Spanish, of which the fo'lowing is 
a literal translation :— 

Washington, June 4th, 1888, 
Mr. F. pe P. Gonzarez. Santiaco, DuvaL 
County, TExas. 


Dear S1r,—I have received your letter of May 27th, in 
which you ask me which of the two parties existing in this 
country will be must favorable to Mexico, with a view to 
advising the citizens your country of Mexican, descent to 
vote for that party at the next election. As a foreigner, 
aod, above all, as the representative of a nation friendly 


ence. 
reply theretv, and corroburated Mr. Rives’s statement above 
queted, 


Minister Romero did not care to discuss the correspond- 
He identified the letter of Mr. Gonzalez and his own 


As to the probable motive of the letter, he 
leclined tu express an opinion, nor did he care to give the 


impression which the letter had made upon him on the oc- 
casion of its receipt. 
which elapsed between the writin 


It is evident from the length of time 
«f the Gonzalez and 
Murchison letters that Minister Romero’s rely to the 
forme: was a blow between the eyes tu the conspirators who 


concocted it from which it required a considerable period 
to recover. 


A CoRRESPONDENT writes as follows in the 
Hongkong papers :— 


The year 1889 has been marked by a bad beginning for 
the commercial world, and especially that portion of it that 
trades between Bombay and Hongkong. ‘Three shipping 
Companies, the P. and O., the Austro-Hungarian, and the 
Rubattino, have combined and have issued a joint circular 
over their signatures. ‘Ihe aim and object of the circular 
is the much discussed question of freight. Up to this, 
these three c .mpanies worked quite separately. ‘That state 
of things had its own use and good effect. It served to 
keep up a healthy cumpetition between shipping companies. 
It tended to increase the import of Indian yarn and other 
articles of merchandise in China and Japan. So did it 
serve tu increase the exports of China and Japan. It led to 
the development of the cotton and yarn industry. But now 
a rude shake has been given to this happy state of things 
The rates have been increased to an abnormally enor- 
mous scale. People have been taken by surprise. There 
is common talk going on among those interested of taking 
some stringent measures to curtail as much as possible the 
evil effects of this highly undesirable combination. It is 
commonly talked of to invite some of the steamship Com- 
panics to open their lines on the Bombay-Hongkong route, 
That is a very good and ce:tainly a most lucrative field for 
any large Company, which would be morally and materially 
backed up in the competition against this trio. There ae 
many lines able enough to do that—the Messageries Mari- 
times, the Glen Line, the Blue Flunnels, and a host of 
others. Substantial suppoit to any line so coming out 
would be only tooliberally given. People even go so far as 
to solemnly aver that vessels would be chartered, if no other 
course was open to check this confederacy. Such is the 
feeling prevalent just now among those most concerned, 
If any of those lines will not seize this fai: chance, there are 
forces at work at Bombay to respond to the feelings of the 
people concerned. There are millionaires in Bombay able 
enough to give solid and substantial support to any of the 
other lines taking up this route. 


Ir appears to be now quite certain that the pro- 
mulgation of the Constitution will take place on 
the r1th proximo. The Choya Shimbun says 
that the draft has already passed through various 
processes of examination and deliberation, and 
that a final revision was commenced on the 
14th instant. According to the same authority, 
all the provincial Prefects and Governors, as 
well as representatives of the people—-what is 
meant by the latter we cannot tell—are to be 
assembled in the capital, and a grand ceremonial 
is to be organised. The Emperor is to deliver 
the Constitution with his own hand to the 
Minister President of State, in token that it is 
enacted by His Imperial Majesty himself, and 
the Minister President will then take steps to 
promulgate it. Beyond this vague information, 
the Choya has nothing to tell about the cere- 
mony. But it adds that on the day following 
the issue of the Constitution, or, perhaps, two 
or three days later, five supplementary enact- 


ments will be published, namely, the Law of 
the Throne, that of the Upper House, that of 
the Lower House, that of the two Houses, and 
that of Elections. 


Tue amounts of convertible notes and reserves 
in the Bank of Japan for the week ending the 
19th instant were as follows :— 


Convertipcs Norgs, Rasgrves AnD Sacunitizs, 


Yan. Yan. 
Notes issued ...... 65,659,573 | Gold coin and bullion. 14,751,788 
Silver coin and bullion. 30,100,076 
Public Loan Bonds...... 


13,873,100 
‘Treasury Bills 


2,420,000 


Government Bi $,105,009 
Deeds ........... 1,350,000 
65,659,573 65,659,573 


Of the above total issue of notes, a sum of yen 
2,565,292 is in the treasury of the Bank, and 
yen 63,094,281 is in actual circulation, showing 
a decrease of yes 739,108 as compared with 
yen 63,833,389 at the end of the previous week. 


One of the matters said to be occupying 
the attention of the Authorities at present is a 
revision of the standards of weight, capacity, 
and length. Considerable confusion appears 
to exist with regard to these, and the uncer- 
tainty has been aggravated by the extended and 
extending use of foreign weights and measures. 
‘The law already provides restraints for ensuring 
accuracy, but its provisions are not efficiently 
carried out, and there are ample reasons for 
some exercise of official activity. 


Or the numerous calendars which have come 
under our notice this year, by far the neatest 
design and best specimen of colour printing is 
that issued by that Northern Assurance Com- 
pany. There are many printers in the field in 
this line, but few who—having regard to design 
and execution combined—can equal the work 
turned out from the office of Sir Joseph Causton 
and Sons, the printers of the ‘‘Northern” 
calendar. Messrs. W. M. Strachan and Co. are 
the agents of the company at this port. 


Tue Manchester Guardian of Dec. 1 givesa 
long account of the celebration in that city of 
St. Andrew's Day, the committee receiving con- 
gratulations from all parts of the world. The 
report says :—‘‘ From Yokohama came the mes- 
sage :—Loyal sons of St. Andrew at Yokohama 
heartily greet brethren at Manchester. We 
celebrate the day here by a ball. God bless 
Scotland.” 


Tue following Notice to Mariners, relating to 
the Dove Point Light, in the Yangtze River 
(Kiukiang District), has been issued from the 
Coast Inspector's Office of the Chinese Imperial 
Maritime Customs :—Notice is hereby given 
that the Dove Puint Beacon Light has been 
shifted 82 yards N. 80° E. from its last posi- 
tion, in consequence of the washing away of the 
river bank. 


We learn from the Choya Shimbun that the 
authorities have decided to postpone the pro- 
mulgation of the Revised Postal Regulations. 
This decision is stated to have been arrived at 
in view of the fact that the regulations contain 
provisions which are likely to give rise to con- 
siderable difficulty and to provoke opposition. 


News have been received in T6kyé that the 
Master of Napier, who is to succeed the Hon. 
P. Le Poer ‘Trench as First Secretary of the 
British Legation, left London on the r2th ultimo, 
and that, travelling vid America, he will pro- 
bably reach Japan at the end of February. 
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THE IMPOSSIBILITY OF THE “ LET- 
TER-OF-THE-LAW POLICY.” 
—_—__q—___—_. 

EFERENCES are made by the verna- 
cular press to further developments 

of the “‘letter-of-the-law policy’ erro- 
neously supposed to have been in- 
augurated by the present Minister of 
State for Foreign Affairs. The $77 
Shimpo avers that strict instructions have 
been issued to restrain foreign residence 
outside treaty limits, and that all those 
enjoying this privilege as employés of 
Japanese firms or companies, will be com- 
pelled to move into the Settlements. The 
Choya Shimbun, writing on the same sub- 
ject, says that instructions in this sense 
have already been conveyed to the ILLIES 
Shékai and to the ECHIGOYA tailoring 
establishment. The same journal adds 
that it has been resolved to impose the 
usual house taxes on foreigners residing in 
the Japanese town at Hiogo, their numbers 
having become too considerable for the 
Authorities to permit continued exemp- 
tion from dues paid by their Japanese 
neighbours. We regard these statements 
as indications rather of inclination than of 
practical intention. Thoughtful Japanese 
must be growing very uneasy as they ob- 
serve the things occurring about them. In 
proportion as the Treaties become more 
incongruous, methods of evading their re- 
strictions are devised. Generally recourse 
has been had to pretexts apparently legal, 
but in the vast majority of cases there has 
been collusive indifference on the part of 
the Authorities. Numbers of foreigners 
now reside outside the Settlements, trade 
beyond treaty limits, and even own real 
property in the interior, under circum- 
stances well understood to be contrary 
to the spirit of the Treaties, if not 
opposed to their actual letter. It is 
inevitable that these abuses, if the term 
can be applied to them, should become 
more and more frequent. The relations 
between individual foreigners and Japa- 
nese are no longer of a nature to be 
regulated by the text of international 
agreements such as we are expected to 
observe here. Whenever a foreigner’s 
interest or convenience suggests an eva- 
sion of Treaty vetoes, he can always find 
Japanese friends ready to assist him in his 
design. The Authorities, very probably, 
have begun to view this state of affairs 
with disquietude. They must see that the 
control of the situation tends to drift 
beyond their competence altogether unless 
they can re-assert themselves in an effec- 
tive manner. Hence their desire to take 
some sort of stand, and hence the rumours 
we hear of this or that restriction being 
rigidly imposed. But how is the thing to 
be accomplished? Examine the most 
flagrant case, residence beyond the bounds 
of the Settlements. Can any of the pre- 
texts upon which this license has hitherto 
been permitted be now suddenly declared 
illegal? For thirty years the employment 


of foreigners by Japanese subjects has 
been freely sanctioned and even en- 
couraged. The Treaties contain nothing 
that binds the Japanese Government to 
allow this, but still it has been allowed, 
and such employment has carried with it 
the privilege of living at any place chosen 
by an employer. The result is that, as we 
have said, numerous foreigners have taken 
advantage of the good offices of their 
Japanese friends to procure them the 
license of “ naichi zakkyo,” under. pretext 
of employment existing only in imagina- 
tion, or, at best, of the most nominal 
character. Do the Authorities propose, at 
this eleventh hour, to institute a strict 
scrutiny into the dond fides of every future 
application for permission to engage the 
services of a foreigner? If they do, how 
are they to reconcile such punctiliousness 
with the unquestioning liberality hitherto 
practised? If they propose to declare that 
their confidence has been abused and that 
in future they mean to exercise extreme 
caution, can they quietly permit continued 
enjoyment of license resulting from past 
abuses? Many persons now live, and 
have long lived, outside the Settlements 
under pleas which, though well known to 
be mere evasions of Treaty restrictions, 
nevertheless satisfy the law so far as out- 
ward form is concerned. If similar pleas 
are to be denied similar license in the 
future, it is plain that the altered practice 
must extend to all these persons. The 
dilemma is apparent to the vernacular 
press, and finds expression in the story 
that all foreigners in non-official employ 
are to be re-imprisoned in the Settle- 
ments. That would be a radical exit from 
the difficulty, since it would dispense with 
the necessity of discriminating between 
foreigners in the dondé fide service of pri- 
vate employers, and those whose employ- 
ment is merely nominal. But sucha course 
is practically impossible. The foreign 
Settlement in Téky6, for example, could 
not accommodate a fraction of the immates 
that would thus be driven thither. Besides 
—and this argument possesses incom- 
parably greater weight—Japan has to be 
discreet in her choice of methods. A 
false step now might so injure her reputa- 
tion as to postpone almost indefinitely her 
chances of being placed on a footing of 
equality with Western nations. To give 
retrospective effect to restrictions now 
suddenly imposed would involve private 
hardships not to be condoned by any 
plea of public expediency. Further, only 
by inquisitorial interference with the rights 
of the subject and by medizval meddling 
in commercial affairs could restrictions be 
rendered either prospectively or restro- 
spectively effective to prevent transactions 
in merchandise and real property by 
foreigners outside the Settlements. There 
was no flagrant inconsistency in the Japa- 
nese Government of 1858 putting its name 
to an agreement that confined foreigners 


and their business to a few villages on the’ 


sea-board. The administrative methods 
of that time made it possible to restrain 
the Japanese people from breaking down 
such exclusiveness. But the administra- 
tive methods of this twenty-first year of 
Mezji do not lend themselves to anything 
of the kind. The Authorities possess no 
legal means of so scrutinising and hamper- 


ing the action of the people that the . 


blockade of the foreign Settlements can 
be rendered effective. To devise such 
means, they must take a retrogressive 
step absolutely certain to be misinter- 
preted by the world, if indeed it could 
obtain the sanction of the Japanese nation 
itself. How, for example, is it to be deter- 
mined whether lands and other real pro- 
perty, outside the Foreign Settlements, 
which are registered in the names of Japa- 
nese, belong really to the latter or are 
merely held by them for foreign owners? 
There is no possibility of making such a 
restriction without official interference of 
the most irksome character. Thus we see 
that though the original situation had under? 
gone no change except a gradual develop- 
ment of friendly relations and community 
of interests between the foreign residents 
and the Japanese people, it would still be 
sufficiently disfigured by anomalies and 
inconsistencies. But that is only a part 
of the story. The Government itself has 
been doing everything in its power to 
render the interior accessible. Railways 
have been built, roads have been made, 
steam fleets have been purchased or con- 
structed, until a journey from one end of 
the empire to the other is only a matter 
of a few hours. Is it not monstrous to 
pretend that the imprisonment of the 
foreign residents can be maintained under 
such circumstances? And now, when 
Japanese statesmen have been preparing 
the country for representative institu- 
tion, enacting laws to protect life and 
property as fully as they are pro- 
tected in any part of the, world, and 
doing everything in their power to 
educate the great principle of personal 
liberty and the inviolability of the rights 
of the subject, are they, for the nominal 
sake of preserving their country’s semi- 
barbarous isolation—are they to réesta- 
blish the oppressive and painful officialdom 
of feudal times? If they do, however fully 
and ably their cause may be pleaded and. 
their dilemma explained, the verdict of the 
world will condemn them beyond appeal. 
The reaction so often predicted by their 
critics will be counted an accomplished 
fact, and half a century of rerfewed libera- 
lity will scarcely suffice to restore Western 
confidence. And there is yet another 
serious danger to be apprehended. It is 
that, while claiming to be independent, 
Japan may be held to have shown herself 
incapable of asserting her independence. 
We have no desire either to speak harshly 
or to overestimate the difficulties of the 
situation, but we do emphatically assert 
that if Japan has any self-respect she will 
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finally abandon the vain task of trying to 
come to terms with the whole Occident 
en masse. She has spent years enough 

_ aver the impossible attempt; has suffered 
sufficient humiliation, and has even been 
charged with a disposition to subserve her 
own vital rights to the selfish interests of 
a dozen Powers. If by rescinding her 
past acts of liberality and enforcing all the 
restrictions of the Treaties, she seeks once 
more to bring her hydra-headed wis-d-vis 
to a state of single-minded urbanity, there 
will be only one possible conclusion-—that 
she is quite. incapable of garnering ex- 
perience, and that all her past failures 
have not yet shown her the plain road to 
success. The statesmen who have made 
Japan’s modern history may fairly hope to 
see their names descend to a grateful and 
admiring posterity, but if they neglect to 
take occasion by the hand in this all-im- 
portant matter of recovering their coun- 
try’s sovereign autonomy, the brilliancy of 
their record will be sadly dimmed. 


THIS DEPRAVED COUNTRY. 
-_ > 

HE Japanese are really such bad 
people that we doubt whether they 
can be trusted to become professed Chris- 
tians. It is true that our proseletysing 
efforts have hitherto been indiscriminate. 
They have extended to the most degraded 
of the human race, to naked negroes and 
savage cannibals. Whenever these folks 
entered the fold, it has been our custom 
to welcome them with open arms and re- 
joice over their regeneration. But if the 
Japanese adopted Christianity as a national 
religion, they might do it a harm; might 
so discredit it as to deter other Oriental 
races from following their example. For 
the Japanese are a curious mixture of 
qualities. They are somewhat like the 
Parisians, but gentler and weaker ; they 
thirst for knowledge but have mo sort of 
moral or religious codes ; they are “ callous 
if not cruel; variable in mood, and excep- 
tionally salacious.” Caution forbids us to 
view without uneasiness the enrolment of 
such a nation in the ranks of Christianity. 
These are the views of the London 
Spectator, We have already devoted 
some attention to them, but they deserve 
further examination. The Spectator al- 
ways tries to be just; tries to examine 
every aspect of a question and to give due 
weight to each. But it sometimes forgets 
—has done so conspicuously in the pre- 
sent case—that to set forth any problem 
fairly, some knowledge of its conditions is 
essential. An Oriental race, to be sure, 
is the object of criticism, and Oriental 
races, according to the Western creed, 
may be discussed without much preliminary 
research. There is some excuse, therefore, 
to be made for the Spectator. Besides, it 
has not drawn upon its own imagination, 
but has evidently referred to the writings 
of trivial tourists whose faculty for observ- 


ing the mote in Eastern eyes and mis- 
sing the beam in Western is proverbial. 
They are the London journal’s informants, 
and it may fairly claim the merit of having 
collected. and set forth all the worst 
qualities ever ascribed by them to the 
Japanese. Now we hold it an exceedingly 
difficult task to analyse national character. 
Look at the case of our own country. 
After centuries of the closest intercourse 
with our Continental neighbours, how 
many of the latter have succeeded in 
describing us so as to escape our derision 
and indignation. - We have been long 
enough em evidence to furnish ample 
materials for analysis. Our literature is 
an open book ; our domestic habits are well 
known ; our institutions, our social customs, 
in short all phases of our public and private 
lives, are, or ought to be, familiar. Yet we 
are perpetually and grossly misjudged. 
Is it not reasonable to suppose that West- 
ern estimates of Japanese character err at 
least as flagrantly? Even so-called ‘old 
residents’’ in this country have scarcely 
mixed with the people, and are always 
most diffident about expressing an opinion. 
What value, then, attaches to the glib 
generalisations of others? In point of 
fact we know very little of the Japanese. 
Many years must ‘pass and our oppor- 
tunities of judging must be immensely en- 
larged before we can form any sound 
opinion. The superficial glimpses ob- 
tained by tourists are not sufficient guides. 
To take them as such is merely to insult 
Japan and to parade our own conceit. 
The elements of the Spectator’s synopsis 
are all familiar. We have heard before of 
these “gentler and weaker Parisians,” 
and have recognised in the term one of 
those vague and specious verdicts which, 
resting on no explicable evidence, do not 
admit either of demonstration or contra- 
diction. The Parisians hold themselves to 
be the most civilized and cultured com- 
munity in the Occident. Their title to be 
so regarded finds support outside Paris. 
Yet to be comparable to the Parisians is a 
blemish in the eyes of the Spectator. 
Again, eagerness for knowledge is cited 
by the same critic among the dangerous 
qualities that unfit Japan for the profession 
of Christianity, and variableness of mood 
is another. In short, this nation is a mix- 
ture of Athenians and Parisians, and the 
combination looks very startling to demure, 
work-a-day folks, though to more liberal- 
minded observers it seems attractive and 
interesting. But on what testimony, we 
should like to know, does this charge of 
mutability rest? Are the Japanese. to be 
called variable because they adopt such 
parts of Western civilization as commend 
themselves to all intelligences ? We apply 
an even more uncomplimentary epithet to 
the Chinese because they hold resolutely 
by their own civilization. Or is it that the 
Government’s tendency to cultivate the 
friendship of one Power after another in 
the hope of discovering some road of es- 


cape from the nation’s humiliation—is it 
that this tendency, which in truth deserves 
sympathy, must be taken as a proof of 
Japanese fickleness? A foreign officer, 
on a visit to this country a few years ago, 
inspected certain barracks and arseuals in 
Tokyo, and, finding that Western tactics 
were practised and Western weapons 
manufactured there, pronounced the Japa- 
nese “imitative but not  originative.” 
This critic evidently expected that Japan 
should have already invented some mili- 
tary system and machines of her own 
on lines with which she had not yet 
had time to become even superficially 
familiar. And so it is all round. In one 
breath we charge the Japanese with want- 
ing to run before they know how to walk: 
in the next, we condemn them as mere imi- 
tators because they do not invent something 
better than our own inventions. In Europe 
people have taken to adopting Japanese 
decorative fashions and borrowing Japa- 
nese decorative designs. In Japanese 
eyes the results achieved are poor copies, 
by no means improvements on their origi- 
nals. Does it therefore occur to them to 
pronounce European decorators incapable 
of anything but imitation and unendowed 
with originality? The goose gets all the 
sauce in this case: none is reserved for 
the gander. Looking at the history of 
Japan, a much safer guide than the evi- 
dence afforded by a decade or two of 
exceedingly partial observation and super- 
ficial acquaintanceship, we cannot dis- 
cover that the Japanese have shown them- 
selves ‘‘ variable in mood.” The perma- 
nence of their fashions before we came 
here was extraordinary, whatever stand. 
ard of comparison we take. The same 
was true of their political institutions, 
of their creeds, of their social sys- 
tems. What other tests remain to ap- 
ply? We confess that to us, who have 
lived over twenty years in this country 
and who may claim some knowledge of its 
people and their ways, the airy generalisa- 
tions of the Spectator seem very shallow 
and silly. We have not observed that the 
Japanese are “callous if not cruel.’ We 
have not observed that they kick their 
wives to death; that they maim and bruise 
their children; that they rear dogs to tear 
each other to pieces; that they form ad- 
miring audiences while men pound one 
another out of all semblance of humanity ; 
that they burn folks who hold different 
religious opinions from their own; or that 
they chain nude women to coal-trucks 
like the lowest beasts of burden. It is 
not their custom to parade their griefs or 
their joys. They hold it impolite that a 
man should solicit the sympathy of others 
with his own particular trials, or that pri- 
vate sorrows and misfortunes should be 
intruded into the sphere of social inter- 
course. This educated and simulated in- 
difference has often been mistaken for 
callousness by foreign observers. Perhaps 
the habit of cultivating the appearance has 
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indeed led gradually to some numbness of 


feeling. For our own part, we cannot 
pretend to judge between the semblance 
and the reality. And when we read that 
the Japanese are “exceptionally sala- 
cious,” we wonder similarly whether much 
that has for them no evil significance what- 
soever does not suggest false inferences to 
foreigners. It is certain that many things 
exist here which in England or America 
would necessarily have evil accompani- 
ments. But in England and America they 
would be violations of what we regard as 


decency. [n Japan they violate no code, for 


the simple reason that many essential ele- 
ments of Western decency are prudish 
superfluities in Japanese eyes. On the 
other hand, many things that we tolerate 
in our great cities would in Japan be 
counted scandalous and disorderly. It is 
impossible to discuss this subject exhaus- 
tively in the columns of a public journal. 
A treatise might he written on it, and in 
the end we should simply find ourselves 
discussing a difference of system not of 
morale. But assuredly the supercilious 
superficiality of the Spectator will never 
bring us nearer to a knowledge of the 
truth. If Westerns could only climb down 
occasionally from their ineffable pedestal; 
could persuade themselves that everything 
unfamiliar is not necessarily bad, how dif- 
ferently the Orient would appear in the 
end to Occidental eyes, and how heartily 
we should laugh at a critic who ventured to 
suggest that Japan had better remain pagan 
since Christianity might be discedited by 
her adherence. 


THE FAPANESE PRESS ON FOREI GN 


EMPLOFES. 
—_——— > —_ ——. 

HE return, or recall, of the French 
officers hitherto serving in the Japa- 

nese War Department continues to be com- 
mented on with interest by the vernacular 
press. It is scarcely possible to arrive 
at the exact circumstances that led to 
this regrettable conjuncture. We do 
not ourselves pretend to possess materials 
sufficient for forming a judgment, but, 
having regard to the tension now existing 
between France and Germany, it is easy 
to see that the simultaneous employment 
of military experts from both countries 
under a foreign Government must ulti- 
mately involve friction. The inference 
drawn from the incident by Japanese 
writers is that questions of nationality 
should be entirely disregarded by this 
empire in the choice of its foreign em- 
ployés. They should be taken indiscrimin- 
ately from any country, moral capacity 
and expert reputation alone directing the 
selection. This, indeed, does not repre- 
sent the sum of the opinions expressed, 
certain critics holding that the sooner both 
German and French’officers are dispensed 
with altogether, the better. The Japanese 
army, they urge, is now quite well able to 


provide its own instructors, and if there 
be any question of Western tactics requir- 
ing elucidation, the cheapest and most 
effectual method is to send an officer to 
study it 7m loco. We are not surprised 
that the discussion should take this turn 
just at the present juncture, for the mani- 
fest tendency of tlie time is to fling away 
foreign crutches entirely, and let the 
country prove its ability to walk in all 
respects independently. That things are 
quite ripe for such a display we cannot 
pretend to believe, but it is impossible to 
mistake the causes inspiring Japan’s 
mood. Their gradual development has 
been pointed out time after time in 
these columns. Of course no one queries 
the general principle of dispensing with 
foreign aid as soon as it can be safely 
laid aside. What Japan’s friends fear is 
that the reasonable umbrage engendered 
by her harsh treatment is impelling 
her to sacrifice her own interests to a 
romantic impulse. Angered—and we do 
not ‘for a moment deny her right to be 
angry—by the contemptuous indifference 
with which, as she thinks, her legitimate 
claims have been regarded by Western 
States, her ruling idea at present is 
to prove to foreigners that she can 
do excellently well without them, and 
that if they take her supposed neces- 
sity as a measure of their own license to 
treat her harshly, they will find themselves 
rudely mistaken. Carefully phrased as 
are the comments of the Aécht Shimbun 
in relation to this incident of the French 
officers, no one can read them without 
detecting indications of ruffled temper. 
“Foreigners,” writes our contemporary, 
“are engaged solely and wholly for the 
sake of the services they can render Japan. 
Not only is the idea of employing any 
particular nationals for the sake of curry- 
ing favour with some powerful State to 
be strongly condemned, but no material 
should be furnished for the very shadow of 
such a suspicion. The only points to be 
kept in view are the capacity of the 
foreigner to discharge the duties entrusted 
tohim, and the remuneration he demands 
for his services. In saying this we do not 
mean to imply that the Government has 
hitherto been influenced by any illegitimate 
considerations. What we wish to em- 
phasise is that no one need be in the least 
concerned because these French officers 
leave Japan, since whether they be French- 
men, or Germans, or Englishmen, this 
empire’s foreign employés are here for the 
unique purpose of serving it, and the in- 
terests of their own countries find no 
place whatever in the account. If to dis 
pense with the services of her foreign 
employés entails no inconvenience to her- 
self, then Japan should not hesitate to 
send them away, whatever their nationality, 
even without waiting until the fixed terms 
of their agreements expire. She need not 
consider the pecuniary sacrifice involved 
in such a course. Japanese affairs should 


services are indispensable.” 
speaking as this is unusual, there is the 


be managed by Japanese. Foreigners 
should be employed only when their 
If such plain 


more reason for taking careful note of it. 
Nothing can be more certain than that the 


international jealousies and diplomatic in- 
capacity which have kept Japan in fetters 


for so many years are now bearing their 


inevitable fruit, and that a country possess- 
ing unique natural attractions is beginning 
to show unfamiliar and unpleasant aspects 


to foreign residents. No evil, however, is 
wholly unmixed. If responsible Japanese 


really recognise the principle so clearly 
enunciated by the Héchi Shimbun in re- 
spect of their foreign employés—if they 
thoroughly appreciate that the unique 
object in engaging a foreigner’s services 
is to promote Japan’s 
that to import any other consideration 
into the affair is merely to sow seeds of 
inconvenience and dissension—then we 
may be permitted to hope that the same 
principle will be observed in the much 
more important field of commercial transac- 
tions, and that the choice of markets will 
entirely cease to be guided by political 
considerations. 


interests, and 


It has never been our 
propensity to ignore Japan’s embarrass- 
ments or to uhnderrate the force of the 


influences perpetually tending to pull her 


out of a straight, independent-course. But 


our sympathy cannot blind us to her real 


interests, and these are never worse served 
than when she allows the desire of pro- 
pitiating international favour or the ex- 
pediency of conciliating international 
prejudice to become a factor in her com- 
mercial affairs. No country can command 
respect by trimming its sails to breezes 
that should be suffered to blow unregarded. 
Japan can amply afford to dispense with 
adventitious aids of this character. By 
seeking them she lowers her dignity; by 
abandoning them she provokes umbrage 
that need never have been engendered. 
If she is resolved to show herself inde- 
pendent and courageous—and she can 
choose no wiser course—let her not con- 
fine the demonstration to her treatment of 
her foreign employés. Let her adopt the 
sound and safe motto of a fair field and no 
favour all round. Let her buy where she 
can get the best and cheapest goods, no 
matter who the sellers may be; guided in 
her choice, not by this or that official, 
whose opinion, though honest so far as it 
goes, is obviously biassed, but by the 
common-sense, straightforward considera- ‘ 
tions that direct all prosperous business. 


THE FARCE OF PARLIAMENTARY 


INSTITUTIONS IN FAPAN. 
: —__+—___ 
if fees year of grace seems likely to be 
one of much excitement. In the 
course of a month we shall probably see 
the Constitution published, and then will 
follow immediately the organisation of 
political parties, preparations for the first 
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elections ever held in Japan, and canvass- 
ing by aspirants for membership of the 
National Assembly. Under different cir- 
cumstances strong political associations 
would doubtless have been formed already. 
But there exists no tangible basis for such 
action until the country knows exactly 
what sort of Constitution is to be granted. 
All the parties hitherto formed have been 
unable to stand for lack of practical plat- 
forms. Men will not persevere in combin- 
ing to support vague generalities, and 
until the Constitution is promulgated politi- 
cians cannot tell what to advocate or what 
to oppose. Nothing could illustrate this 
difficulty better than Count GoTO’s at- 
tempts to enlist a following. The Count 
is going from place to place haranguing 
the people very cleverly and very vehe- 
mently, but he has absolutely no_pro- 
gramme to offer. He criticises the Go- 
vernment freely enough, and points to the 
invertebrate history of previous associa- 
tions, but for the moment he himself has 
only one basis of union to suggest, namely, 
manly determination. He asks every body 
possessing courage, resolution, and _per- 
severance to join him, but he does not 
and cannot say what they are to do when 
they have joined ; and the natural result of 
this uncertainty is that he remains still 
without a following. Yet there is no room 
to doubt that the attention of all classes 
of the people is keenly rivetted on the 
events of the next twelvemonth, and that 
the day for the opening of Parliament is 
impatiently waited for. There is, how- 
ever, the strongest reason to suspect that 
the Japanese public at large deceives itself 
greatly as to the powers the people’s re- 
presentatives will acquire under the new 
system. We do not mean to suggest that 
the powers granted by the Constitution 
will be small in proportion to the nation’s 
expectations. On that point we know 
little, and what we do know suggests a 
different conclusion. But even though the 
EMPEROR were to delegate to his people 
functions as extensive in theory as those 
exercised by the British Parliament, the 
practical value of the privilege must be 
largely discounted under existing circum- 
stances. The tirst function of arepresenta- 
tive assembly is tolegislate. A parliament 
not exercising the right of making laws 
for all classes of persons resident within 
the national territories, would be little 
better than a farce. Will the Japanese 
Parliament be in a position to exercise 
this right? Assuredly not. So long as 
the provisions of the present Treaties 
hold, legislation in Japan must be effected 
not by the ordinary processes of parlia- 
mentary discussion and voting, but by 
negotiation. It seems probable that many 
Japanese, even among those most in- 
terested and active in agitating for Con- 
stitional government, do not understand 
this. Recently, for example, the $77 
Shimpé, one of the five leading journals 
in the empire, told its readers with 


absolute assurance that it is within the 
competence of the Japanese Government 
at present to alter the Tariff for Japanese 
exporters or importers while leaving its 
rates unchanged for foreigners. Of course 
nothing of the kind is possible: it would 
be a distinct violation of the Treaties. 
Thus the $77 Shimpé—and others may 
doubtless be classed with it—does not 
appreciate the important fact that all 
questions relating, directly or indirectly, 
to the Tariff will be beyond tae pale 
of parliamentary legislation. In many 
Western States it often happens that some 
portion of the fiscal arrangements con- 
nected with the country’s foreign com- 
merce is temporarily withdrawn from 
parliamentary interference, and regulated 
by international compact. But that com- 
pact has itself received parliamentary 
sanction and is always a_ terminable 
covenant. Japan’s Tariff is quite different. 
It is a hard and fast agreement, which 
was never submitted to popular scrutiny, 
may be said to have been imposed upon 
the empire by force majeure, and is ap- 
parently destined to have no limit of time 
nnless Japan asserts and defends her 
right with a degree of practical spirit that 
her previous actions have not led us to 
anticipate. This Tariff question, too, has 
bearings wider than superficial observers 
suppose. Japan’s hands are tied in re- 
spect not alone of duties imposed upon 
articles of import or export, but also of 
taxes imposed on articles that compete with 
foreign manufactures or productions. A 
striking example is furnished in the case 
of alcoholic beverages and tobacco. These 
staples are regarded by Western finan- 
ciers as among the most legitimate ob- 
jects of taxation for purposes of re- 
venue. Everybody knows the enormous 
duties levied upon spirits and tobacco 
in Great Britain. Japan is prohibited from 
levying any such duties. All wines, malt 
and spirituous liquors may be imported by 
paying an ad valorem impost of five’ per 
cent., and itis plain that similar articles 
of domestic manufacture cannot be more 
heavily burdened. So, too, of tobacco. A 
hundred and thirty-three Ibs. of tobacco 
enter Japan on payment of less than 50 
sen duty, and a catty (14 lbs.) of cigars on 
payment of about 7 sex. These rates 
practically determine the amounts leviable 
on home-grown tobacco or home-made 
cigars. Other instances might.be adduced, 
but we have said enough to show that the 
Japanese National Assembly, despite the 
great expectations founded on it, will be 
debarred from dealing in any way witha 
large class of problems elsewhere falling 
within the unquestionable sphere of par- 
liamentary discussion and regulation. Nor 
is the disability confined to fiscal affairs. 
It extends also in other directions. All 
legislation affecting foreign residents and 
foreign ships is equally forbidden. A state 
of quarantine cannot be declared, or re- 
gulations for its enforcement voted, by the 


Japanese Parliament. These things must 
be settled by negotiation between the 
Foreign Office and the Representatives of 
the Treaty Powers. Suppose, to take 
another case, that a bill were introduced 
for regulating the standard of Kerosene 
Oil. Would it be necessary for the House, 
having passed the second reading of the 
bill, to adjourn until the assent of the 
United States Minister had been secured 
for the new law? Or suppose that a 
measure was proposed to restrain the 
sale of all lottery tickets within Japanese 
territory. Would it be necessary that, 
after Parliament had given its preliminary 
approval, further legislation should be 
deferred until the British Minister had 
been persuaded to extend the operation of 
the act to subjects of the QUEEN acting as 
agents for the Manila and other lotteries 
in Yokohama and Kobe? Or if the long- 
talked-of harbour were formed in Tokyé, 
and the question of determining the dues 
payable by ships using it came before the 
Assembly, it is evident that all legislation 
would be vain until it were known whether 
or no foreign vessels might be held liable 
for the proposed imposts. Again, in the all 
too probable event of war between Powers 
with which Japan is on ‘friendly terms, she 
cannot by the voice of her Parliament 
enact neutrality laws and define the posi- 
tion to be occupied vis-a-vis the bel- 
ligerents. Even this, a matter vitally 
concerning her national safety, must be 
managed by negotiation. But examples 
need not be multiplied. They will occur 
in plenty to any thoughtful person. Yet 
we often find cause to wonder whether 
reflections such as these present them- 
selves to politicians agitating for par- 
liamentary institutions, or—which is still 
more to the point—whether they present 
themselves with sufficient force to the 
statesmen who have prepared the Constitu- 
tion and are about to inaugurate repre- 
sentative government. Do the latter 
really foresee the farcical situation of a 
National Assembly obliged constantly to 
consider whether its resolutions may not 
be rendered inoperative by the veto of a 
foreign Corps Diplomatique, or do they 
truly appreciate the reproach that will 
attach to themselves if they inaugurate a 
National Assembly under such humiliating 
conditions? At present the indignities to 
which Japan is exposed by the necessity 
of observing treaties that virtually deprive 
her of independence, are little en evidence. 
Their practical inconvenience is quietly 
obviated by negotiation, and the general 
public is not sharply reminded of their 
existence. But things will be different 
under representative institutions. Parlia- 
ment will then become a -vehicle for 
bringing the empire into open and irksome 
contact with its humiliation. The nation 
will be publicly remined that for eighteen 
years its statesmen failed to assert the 
independence which was its unquestion- 
able right, and that their thirty-years’ 
achievement of enfranchising the people 
merely meant the mockery of inviting 
them to legislate subject to the vetoes or 
approvals of a dozen foreign ministers. 
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most active agent of a hideous system. 
Yet the world held no kinder-hearted 
man, no more loyal Englishman, no truer 
friend than this same Sir HARRY. We 
could not ourselves endorse the policy of his 
later years in Japan, because we believed 
that the true way to extend British in- 
fluence in this country had ceased to be 
his way. But we remember him with love 
and reverence as a noble example at once 
of the highest devotion to duty and of the 
heartiest sympathy with the fortunes of his 
fellows. Mr. HOUSE remembers him and 
the influence he wielded here with different 
feelings. Nor is it to be denied that Mr. 
House has reason to be indignant. We 
hear now for the first time indeed that he 
was ‘mobbed and stoned and pelted with 
mud by Englishmen in the streets because 
he said a good word for Japan,” but in a 
figurative sense this is certainly true. 
The first to claim for Japan equal treat- 
ment at the hands of Western States, 
he brought upon himself a shower of 
abuse and vilification much more difficult 
to endure, probably, than material mis- 
siles. Something of this fate awaits 
everyone who does not fall in with the 
fashion of treating the Japanese, speak- 
ing of them and writing of them as 
wholly inferior beings. We who pen 
these words know it. We have enjoyed 
our own share of mud-pelting. We have 
had, and still occasionally have, the plea- 
sure of being called “ unpatriotic,” “ anti- 
foreign,” and “disloyal,” inasmuch as we 
hold that everything done by Western 
nations or Western individuals in the East 
is not of necessity right because it is Wes- 
tern. The epithets only amuse us. We per- 
ceive their silliness as well as the absence 
of rational argument their use denotes, 
though the instinct underlaying them is not 
tobe condemned. England has to choose 
between two policies in Japan—the policy 
of force and the policy of conciliation. 
The day for the former is long past, and 
every true Englishman who loves his 
country and desires the spread of her 
influence should work to bring about the 
adoption of the latter in her practice here. 
Having large interests at stake, she 
has been slow to obey the dictates of 
sentiment ; slow to abandon a secure posi- 
tion for one that she could not fully fore- 
cast. Her conservatism has injured her 
popularity and weakened her influence. 
That no ordinarily observant person can 
deny. But that her people are less 
friendly at heart to Japan than those of any 
other country, or that Japan deems them 
less friendly, there is nothing to prove 
and much to disprove. 

One word more. Mr. Houss, referring 
to the celebrated incident of the violation 
of Japanese quarantine regulations by a 
German vessel, says :—‘‘It is not certain 
that the German ship brought the disease, 
but it is almost certain.” This is incorrect. 
So far as human knowledge goes, the 
German ship did not bring the disease, 


realized, man’s whole nature must have 
radically changed beforehand. Ambition, 
emulation, the spirit of empire, the pride 
of patriotism—all these qualities must have 
been buried away in forgotten graves. 
While they live—~and did they ever ex- 
hibit more vitality than they do at the 
present time in that armed camp called 
Europe ?—the sacrifice that deters each of 
us from pursuing his ideal is his own 
country’s decline. There can be no 
Great Britain in the “ Federation of the 
World ;” no defiant Germany ; no France 
crying for vengeance. There might indeed 
be a United States of America, but it must 
be a United States minus Protection ; 
minus the MONROE Doctrine; minus a 
remnant of semi-annihilated autochthons. 
The fay with the gift of vicarious vision 
has not visited America yet. The child- 
ren of the Stars and Stripes have not yet 
learned to see themselves as we see them 
—a handful of Englishmen sitting down on 
a continent bigger than the whole remain- 
ing civilized world; proclaiming “for us 
this vast territory in its entirety and for us 
only: no other nation shall enter here 
without passing over our bodies;” pro- 
ceeding to exterminate the aborigines 
with all the resolute fervour of Cromwel- 
lian times, and employing slave labour to 
develop the material resources of the 
land. Such is the picture of the United 
States as it appears to. onlookers. We 
have the sincerest affection for our good 
cousins. We admire’ and rejoice over 
their splendid successes, and hope that the 
future has only good in store for them. 
But across their garment of fortuitous 
righteousness we see the same truculent 
muscles and sturdy limbs that distinguish 
all crescent Powers. We see them grow- 
ing at a rate that dwarfs the development 
of other nations, and the only difference 
discernible in the manner of their growth 
is that, not having yet filled the huge 
space within their own seas, not having yet 
occupied the world appropriated by them 
in their lusty youth and defiantly held in 
theic strong manhood, they press upon the 
heels of no other peoples—except the cop- 
per-coloured autochthons whom they exter- 
minate. The boasted oasis in the wilder- 
ness of aggressive development does not 
really exist in the United States ; does not 
exist anywhere. Assuredly it does not 
exist in England. We admit all the 
blemishes of the dear old country. We 
admit that, under his tradesman’s coat, 
every Briton hides the spirit of empire, 
and we frankly hope that things will re- 
main so on this side of the millenium. 
Of course he is well hated, since it is 
difficult to win the affection of beaten com- 
petitors. Buton the whole, for England’s 
sake we prefer that she should win the 
fight and lose the love. She has lost that 
of Mr. House. He sees her in her worst 
light. Sir HARRY PARKES was to him a 
type of the personification of British ag- 
gression. He regarded Sir HARRY as the 


THE “NEW YORK TRIBUNE” ON 
“SOME ORIENTAL POLITICS.” 
—_—_—__¢——_—_- . 

E cannot pass without protest the 
interview with Mr. E. H. HOUSE 
pubblished by the New York Tribune. Mr. 
House has always been a consistent and 
unwavering friend to Japan, and his power- 
ful writings have undoubtedly helped 
largely to influence public opinion in her 
favour. To fight such a fight as he has 
fought, to sustain power of work and luci- 
dity of mind in the midst of severe and last- 
ing bodily pain, and to hold by philanthro- 
pic convictions in the teeth of much that 
might well have turned the sweet to bitter, 
could never have been possible were his 
faith less radical. One must feel deeply 
to reach the feelings of others; must be a 
warm partisan to win a hearing for any 
unpopular cause. Mr. House has both 
these qualifications, and sometimes he 
allows them to appear more distinctly 
than is consistent with prudence. He 
hates with the keenest hatred every- 
thing remotely resembling Occidental ag- 
gression. The spirit of American free- 
dom inspires him so vehemently that pro- 
bably no personal wrong he ever suffered 
moves him to more earnest indignation 
than the sight of a strong Power tramp- 
ling right and justice under foot, and 
making its own interests the sole rule of 
its international dealings. He forgets 
that this and this only has been the history 
of all great States. There is absolutely 
no exception. Nature prescribes one law 
for the whole universe; humanity knows 
only one way of obeying that law. Alike 
for the tiniest vegetable and the biggest 
animal it has been decreed that a nodal 
stage is an impossibility. There must 
always be motion in either direction. 
From the instant that the process of 
growth is arrested, from that instant 
the process of decay sets in. In the 
case of individuals this principle is ob- 
served by the destruction and assimila-| 
tion of things that serve for food and 
nourishment. In the case of nations, it is 
carried out in precisely the same manner, 
mutatis mutandis. The man_ swallows 
mutton and beef: the State annexes ter- 
ritories and subdues nations. It is a humi- 
liating synopsis of a world created, as we 
suppose, by an all-wise, all-benevolent 
Providence. Every man recognising—and 
which of us can conscientiously affirm that 
he does not recognise ?—every man re- 
cognising that he is gifted with ability to 
appreciate the brutality, the wretchedness 
of such universal inter-consumption, cannot 
choose but labour to bring about a state of 
affairs more consistent with his higher in- 
stincts. But what hope is there that he will 
accomplish his goal? The history of the 
world stares him in the face. It reads 
only one way; teaches only one lesson: 
nations must wax or they must wane. If 
the poet’s dream, the universal federation, 
the brotherhood of nations, is ever to be 
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and had nothing whatever to do with its 
advent. The epidemic had established it- 
self before she came. Moreover, the state- 
ment that “100,000 unfortunate Japanese 
died of cholera within a month after her 
arrival” is a monstrous exaggeration. 
We do not believe that Mr. HOUSE ever 
said anything of the kind. If the figure 
were divided by fifty it would still be above 
the mark. What we wish to note, however, 
is that, though the conduct of the Hesperia 
cannot be excused, nothing could be more 
unjust than to cite it as a type of German 
policy in Japan. Everyone knows how 
sincerely Germany has befriended Japan 
of late years and how much Japan owes to 
her friendship. It is true that Japan has 
been a little injudicious in her recognition 
of German good-will, and that her parti- 
ality has hurt her a little in the estimation 
of other friends as well as in her own busi- 
ness interests. But on the whole we 
should rather see her err in the excess 
than in the deficiency of her gratitude for 
genuine benefits. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
—_—_—_4—__—_ 
STUDENTS AND NEWSPAPERS. 


To THE EpITOR OF THE “ JAPAN MalIv” 

S1r,—Mr. Seki Naohiko, chief editor of the Bae 
Nichi Nichi Shimbun, having graduated at the 
Imperial Japanese University, went to Cambridge, 
in England, where he completed his studies and 
returned to Japan last year. - Soon after his return 
he entered the Nichi Nichi Shimbun’s office as 
Mr. Fukuchi’s successor, and set himself to im- 
prove the condition of that journal. In his spare 
hours he contrives to act as chief editor of the 
Ginko Zasshi, as superintendent of the preparatory 
institution for civil service examinations, and as 
lecturer on jurisprudence at the Tdkyé Semmon 
Gakké. Naturally, his friends are uneasy lest 
such a multiplicity of tasks should overtax his 
strength, but his love of earnest studentship carries 
him through. He has just added to his popularity 
by a signal evidence of the affectionate esteem in 
which he holds the student class. The Nicht 
Nichi Shimbun's price is 30 sex per month, and 
no discount is given unless a half-year’s subscrip- 
tion be paid in advance, Students whose means 
are narrow find it difficult to subscribe for the 
paper even at that small price, and some of them 
accordingly suggested to Mr. Seki that a special 
rate for their class would bea great boon. Mr. 
Seki at once acted on the suggestion, and directed 
that the cost of the paper should be reduced by 
one-fourth for students of the Higher Commercial 
School and the Téky6 Semmon Gakké, with both of 
which institutions he is connected. Thus their nu- 
merous students will henceforth be able to procure 
the Nicht Nichi for the exceedingly moderate out- 
lay of 22} sen monthly, arate that is evidently 
fixed with more regard for the convenience of the 
subscribers than for the pecuniary interests of the 
newspaper. It is to be sincercely hoped that other 
newspapers also would take this point into con- 
sideration, so that means for developing their 
knowledge may be made as largely as possible 
available to the student classes. 


Your obedient Servant, 
WatTanaBE AKIRA, 
46, Sekiguchi, Suido-cho, Koishigawa, Tékyé, 


January 15th. 
(TRANSLATION. 


MR. H. NORMAN AT WLADIVOSTOCK. 


To THe Epitor oF THE “JAPAN MalIL.” 

Sir,—Amongst various “ discoveries” made 
by Mr. Norman during his four days’ stay at 

ladivostock is one ‘that a telegraph line from 
New Westminster to St. Petersburg vid Behring 
Strait instead of a Pacific Cable is sure to come 
before long ; indeed it was already half built when 
the Atlantic Cable proved a success, and then 
abandoned.” 


I would like to refer Mr. Norman to a record of 
travel entitled “Tent Life in Siberia,” by one of 
the constructors of the Behring Strait line, a 
perusal of which might induce him to modify his 
sanguine views on this subject. It was not the 
laying of the Atlantic Cable which caused the 
abandonment of the line; it was the rigour of the 
Siberian winter which demonstrated at a very 
early period the almost utter impossibility of 
maintaining a practical telegraph line in those 
latitudes. 

I am, Sir, yours very truly, W. B. M. 


Tokio, 19th January, 1889. 


MISSIONARY EXPENDITURE. 


To THe EDITOR OF THE “‘ JAPAN Malt..”” 

Str,—In the article Married Missionaries,” 
which appeared in the columns of your journal on 
the 25th ultimo, publicity was given to a state- 
ment of Canon Taylor’s that the “ balance-sheet 
of the Church Missionary Society does not balance, 
and that many thousand pounds of expenditure 
are not accounted for at all.”’ Canon Taylor’s 
indictments were made unreservedly in the pages 
of the Fortnightly Review of November last, and 
it was to be supposed were based on good and re- 
liable data. The convincing reply, however, of 
Mr. Eugene Stock, the Editorial Secretary of the 
C.M.S., a reply admirable both in temper and in 
matter, rebuts the Canon’s charges, and will be 
read with satisfaction by all friends of missionary 
enterprise. A-letter in the form originally sent, it 
appears as an article in the December number of 
the same periodical. In so far as 1 endorsed the 
above statements of the Canon’s, I beg to with- 
draw such endorsement, and to express my perfect 
satisfaction with Mr. Stock’s reply. 


Tam, &c., THe WRITER OF THE ARTICLE. 


THE LATE CHARITY CONCERT. ' 


—————»~—__—_. 
We have much pleasure in publishing the fol- 
lowing correspondence :— 
8, Bluff, January rgth, 1889. 
Dear Mapam,—I have the pleasure to enclose 
a cheque for $525, in aid of the fund of your 
Charity, being the proceeds of a Concert given on 
the 12th instant by a number of well-wishers and 
those who rendered material assistance in the 
undertaking for your worthy cause, as shown by 
the list enclosed. Thanking you for an acknow- 
ledgement, 
I remain, yours truly, Jessiz THomas. 
To the Reverend Mother Ste. Mathilde, 
‘The Convent. 


Convent of the Holy Infant Jesus, 
2oth January, 1889. 


Dear Mapam,—I have just received your 
kind letter enclosing the cheque of $525, being the 
result of the concert given on the 12th inst. on be- 
half of our poor children. Deign, dear Madam, 
to accept our most sincere thanks, and also to the 
charitable persons who have contributed to the 
good work by their talents, their influence, and 
their presence. 

Tread with gratitude the names of our bene- 
factors and benefactresses, of whom I shall pre- 
serve a precious remembrance. 

May God bestow on you and them, dear 
Madam, his most abundant blessings: this is the 
prayer which shall be daily on the lips and in the 
heart of 

Yours very gratefully, 

Mother Stg. MarHiLpE. 


REVIEW. 
——_o—_—_—- 


Butsurigaku Futsugo Fisho, or A Vocabulary of 
Physical Terms, is a very valuable publication, 
giving the authoritative Japanese equivalents of 
an important group of scientific terms of the 
West. We say authoritative, for outside the six- 
and-thirty gentlemen whom the preface makes 
responsible for the work there is probably no one 
in Japan whose opinion on such matters is worth 
even a passing consideration, Among these 
six-and-thirty we notice the names of Professors 
Kikuchi, Yamagawa, Terao, Sakurai, Fujisawa, 
Kitao, Muraoka, and Messrs. Wada, Yamaguchi, 
Tanakadate, Namba, Nakamura, Fujioka, Naka- 
no, Miwa, Sakai, and others. Some six years 
ago these gentlemen formed themselves into an 
association for translating physical terms (Butsu- 
rigakn Yakugo Kwai). After holding fully sixty 
meetings the association elected a committee of 


four, to whom was entrusted the editing of the 
vocabulary of words on which they had agreed. 
The expenses of publication were borne by the 
Mathematical and Physical Society, to which most 
of the members of the Translation Society be- 
longed. The book, as now published, consists of 
four parts, which are simple reproductions of each 
other, arranged alphabetically under the four 
languages, Japanese, English, French, and Ger- 
man, The Romayt-kwat spelling with some slight 
modifications is adopted in the Japanese Part; but 
in all four vocabularies the words are also given 
in Chinese character or in Kata-kana. A few 
examples will make the method of arrangement 
clear. Thus in the first part, we find arranged 
under Chikara the English, French, and German 
equivalents (Force, Force, Kraft, die), the Chinese 
character (77) being put at the end of the line. 
In the second or English part, the same set of 
words will be found under Force; similarly in 
the third or French part; and in the fourth or 
German part under Kraft. This is an example 
of a case which presented no difficulty to the 
translators, the Japanese word already existing 
in the ordinary sense of the Foreign words, 
and only requiring to be authoritatively taken 
in the stricter scientific sense. There are of 
course a great number of such cases. Then there 
are other cases, such as Erekt, Electricity, Elec- 
tricité, Electricitat (die), in which the Japanese 
corruption of the foreign word has long been in 
use (Denki is given throughout as a synonym). 
Ereki, however, fornis the first part of a number of 
compound words, in which the translators have 
been compelled to show their hand. From the 
beginning they wisely determined to invent no new 
words by combination of Chinese characters. Their 
work was peculiarly one of translation; and if 
the foreign word or phrase would not translate 
easily and suggestively into recognised Japanese 
equivalents, the foreign word or phrase was to be 
taken bodily into the Japanese vocabulary with 
only such changes as phonetics required. Thus, 
we find Evekiket for electrometer (we drop the 
French and German equivalents), Evekims for 
electroscope, Evekis6 for electric image (a peculi- 
arly technical phrase), and so on; but for electro- 
motor we find Erekimotor, and Erektovédo for 
electrode. Eyvekibon (electric tray) for electro- 
phorus does not strike us as a particularly happy 
translation—the essential idea of motion in the 
use of the instrument being quitelost. The num- 
ber of direct importations from foreign languages 
might be estimated at about 15 per cent. of the 
whole. In taking over a foreign word, the translators 
seem first to have expressed it in kana, and then re- 
spelled it in phonetic Romaji. Proper names are 
alone excepted from this treatment. Thus every 
1 appears as ay r, as in Shikry for Cycle, Rens for 
Lens, Rogartbert for Logarithhmic Decrement, Bart- 
schikk-no Garvanomeétor tor Ballistic Galvanometer, 
and soon. Perhaps this was unavoidable; and yet 
itis matter for regret thatthe Japanese have made 
no altempt to devisea kana representation of a letter 
which is so frequent of occurrence in all European 
languages. Had the present body of “trans- 
lators”’ not been so weighed down by a sense of 
their non-inventiveness, they might well have 
made this a fitting opportunity for the adoption 
of some mark to indicate the Z sound. Already 
the v had been represented by a nigori-d “u”’ 
(WY). This they have adopted; so it would have 
been no new departure to represent the 2 sounds 
by, say, #igori-d “r’’ syllables. It does seem a 
little inconsistent that in Viorin (violin) the foreign 
v should be retained but the foreign / discarded, 
and simply because some one has had the good 
sense to represent av by $*. This is perhaps the 
only general criticism that might be advanced. Of 
distinct mistranslations we have noticed very few. 
Sunadokei is translated sand-glass, sand-watch (?) 
but the much commoner hour-glass being nowhere 
given. The English word Dielectric is a noun, 
not an adjective; the German equivalent Dielek- 
tricum and the related Dielektricstatsconstante are 
not given, being replaced by words and phrases 
which are intelligible but not technical. The 
English Frost has no certain Japanese equi- 
valent, Shimo being really hoar-frost. Again, the 
French Givve cannot for a moment be regarded as 
the equivalent of Shimo-bashira; while Eisnadel is 
obviously a German translation. Shimo-bashiva is 
the name given to the delicate ice pillars which form 
on frosty nights just below the top crust of dry earth, 
lifting this crust up from the moist soil beneath. 
The phenomenon is a very striking one and arrests 
the attention of all new-comers to the country. 
If it is met with in Europe at all, it can be only to 
a limited extent, for there is no evidence of the 
existence in any European language of a term 
equivalent to Shimo-bashira. In all the vocabu- 
laries the German article is added to the substan- 
tive, an unnecessary refinement as it seems to us. 
Its only use is to indicate the gender; then why 
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THE “ NEW YORK TRIBUNE” ON 
“SOME ORIENTAL POLITICS,” 
Seen eevan Oe Cee eee 

E cannot pass without protest the 
interview with Mr. E. H. HOUSE 
pubblished by the Mew York Tribune. Mr. 
House has always been a consistent and 
unwavering friend to Japan, and his power- 
ful writings have undoubtedly helped 
largely to influence public opinion in her 
favour. To fight such a fight as he has 
fought, to sustain power of work and luci- 
dity of mind in the midst of severe and last- 
ing bodily pain, and to hold by philanthro- 
pic convictions in the teeth of much that 
might well have turned the sweet to bitter, 
could never have been possible were his 
faith less radical. One must feel deeply 
to reach the feelings of others; must be a 
warm partisan to win a hearing for any 
unpopular cause. Mr. House has both 
these qualifications, and sometimes he 
allows them to appear more distinctly 
than is consistent with prudence. He 
hates with the keenest hatred every- 
thing remotely resembling Occidental ag- 
gression. The spirit of American free- 
dom inspires him so vehemently that pro- 
bably no personal wrong he ever suffered 
moves him to more earnest indignation 
than the sight of a strong Power tramp- 
ling right and justice under foot, and 
making its own interests the sole rule of 
its international dealings. He forgets 
that this and this only has been the history 
of all great States. There is absolutely 
no exception. Nature prescribes one law 
for the whole universe; humanity knows 
only one way of obeying that law. Alike 
for the tiniest vegetable and the biggest 
animal it has been decreed that a nodal 
stage is an impossibility. There must 
always be motion in either direction. 
From the instant that the process of 
growth is arrested, from that instant 
the process of decay sets in. In the 
case of individuals this principle is ob- 


served by the destruction and assimila-. 


tion of things that serve for food and 
nourishment. In the case of nations, it is 
carried out in precisely the same manner, 
mutatis mutandis. The man _ swallows 
mutton and beef: the State annexes ter- 
ritories and subdues nations. It is a humi- 
liating synopsis of a world created, as we 
suppose, by an all-wise, all-benevolent 
Providence. Every man recognising—and 
which of us can conscientiously affirm that 
he does not recognise ?—every man re- 
cognising that he is gifted with ability to 
appreciate the brutality, the wretchedness 
of such universal inter-consumption, cannot 
choose but labour to bring about a state of 
affairs more consistent with his higher in- 
stincts. But what hope is there that he will 
accomplish his goal? The history of the 
world stares him in the face. It reads 
only one way; teaches only one lesson: 
nations must wax or they must wane. If 
the poet’s dream, the universal federation, 
the brotherhood of nations, is ever to be 


realized, man’s whole nature must have 
radically changed beforehand. Ambition, 
emulation, the spirit of empire, the pride 
of patriotism—all these qualities must have 
been buried away in forgotten graves. 
While they live—and did they ever ex- 
hibit more vitality than they do at the 
present time in that armed camp called 
Europe ?—the sacrifice that deters each of 
us from pursuing his ideal is his own 
country’s decline. There can be no 
Great Britain in the ‘Federation of the 
World ;” no defiant Germany ; no France 
crying for vengeance. There might indeed 
be a United States of America, but it must 
be a United States minus Protection; 
minus the MONROE Doctrine; minus a 
remnant of semi-annihilated autochthons. 
The fay with the gift of vicarious vision 
has not visited America yet. The child- 
ren of the Stars and Stripes have not yet 
learned to see themselves as we see them 
—a handful of Englishmen sitting down on 
a continent bigger than the whole remain- 
ing civilized world; proclaiming “for us 
this vast territory in its entirety and for us 
only: no other nation shall enter here 
without passing over our bodies ;” pro- 
ceeding to exterminate the aborigines 
with all the resolute fervour of Cromwel- 
lian times, and employing slave labour to 
develop the material resources of the 
land. Such is the picture of the United 
States as it appears to. onlookers. We 
have the sincerest affection for our good 
cousins. We admire’ and rejoice over 
their splendid successes, and hope that the 
future has only good in store for them. 
But across their garment of fortuitous 
righteousness we see the same truculent 
muscles and sturdy limbs that distinguish 
all crescent Powers. We see them grow- 
ing at a rate that dwarfs the development 
of other nations, and the only difference 
discernible in the manner of their growth 
is that, not having yet filled the huge 
space within their own seas, not having yet 
occupied the world appropriated by them 
in their lusty youth and defiantly held in 
their strong manhood, they press upon the 
heels of no other peoples—except the cop- 
per-coloured autochthons whom they exter- 
minate. The boasted oasis in the wilder- 
ness of aggressive development does not 
really exist in the United States; does not 
exist anywhere. Assuredly it does not 
exist in England. We admit all the 
blemishes of the dear old country. We 
admit that, under his tradesman’s coat, 
every Briton hides the spirit of empire, 
aud we frankly hope that things will re- 
main so on this side of the millenium. 
Of course he is well hated, since it is 
difficult to win the affection of beaten com- 
petitors. Buton the whole, for England’s 
sake we prefer that she should win the 
fight and lose the love. She has lost that 
of Mr. House. He sees her in her worst 
light. Sir HARRY PARKES was to him a 
type of the personification of British ag- 
gression. He regarded Sir HARRY as the 


most active agent of a hideous system. 
Yet the world held no kinder-hearted 
man, no more loyal Englishman, no truer 
friend than this same Sir HARRY. We 
could not ourselves endorse the policy of his 
later years in Japan, because we believed 
that the true way to extend British in- 
fluence in this country had ceased to be 
his way. But we remember him with love 
and reverence as a noble example at once 
of the highest devotion to duty and of the 
heartiest sympathy with the fortunes of his 
fellows. Mr. HOUSE remembers him and 
the influence he wielded here with different 
feelings. Nor is it to be denied that Mr. 
House has reason to be indignant. We 
hear now for the first time indeed that he 
was ‘mobbed and stoned and pelted with 
mud by Englishmen in the streets because 
he said a good word for Japan,” but in a 
figurative sense this is certainly true. 
The first to claim for Japan equal treat- 
ment at the hands of Western States, 
he brought upon himself a shower of 
abuse and vilification much more difficult 
to endure, probably, than material mis- 
siles. Something of this fate awaits 
everyone who does not fall in with the 
fashion of treating the Japanese, speak- 
ing of them and writing of them as 
wholly inferior beings. We who pen 
these words know it. We have enjoyed 
our own share of mud-pelting. We have 
had, and still occasionally have, the plea- 
sure of being called “ unpatriotic,” “ anti- 
foreign,” and “disloyal,” inasmuch as we 
hold that everything done by Western 
nations or Western individuals in the East 
is not of necessity right because it is Wes- 
tern. The epithets only amuse us. We per- 
ceive their silliness as well as the absence 
of rational argument their use denotes, 
though the instinct underlaying them is not 
to be condemned. England has to choose 
between two policies in Japan—the policy 
of force and the policy of conciliation. 
The day for the former is long past, and 
every true Englishman who loves his 
country and desires the spread of her 
influence should work to bring about the 
adoption of the latter in her practice here. 
Having large interests at stake, she 
has been slow to obey the dictates of 
sentiment ; slow to abandon a secure posi- 
tion for one that she could not fully fore- 
cast. Her conservatism has injured her 
popularity and weakened her influence. 
That no ordinarily observant person can 
deny. But that her people are less 
friendly at heart to Japan than those of any 
other country, or that Japan deems them 
less friendly, there is nothing to prove 
and much to disprove. 

One word more. Mr. House, referring 
to the celebrated incident of the violation 
of Japanese quarantine regulations by a 
German vessel, says :—It is not certain 
that the German ship brought the disease, 
but it is almost certain.” This is incorrect. 
So far as human knowledge goes, the 
German ship did not bring the disease, 
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and had nothing whatever to do with its pede a poetics Mr. noun to a record of | four, is mem was entrusted the editing of the 

: ; : +, | travel entitled “Tent Life in Siberia,” by one of | vocabulary of words on which they had agreed. 
advent. The epidemic had established it- the constructors of the Behring Strait line, a] The expenses of publication were oene by the 
self before she came. Moreover, the state-| perusal of which might induce him to modify his ae etiatiedl and Physical Society, to which most 

“ sanguine views on this subject. It was not the|of the members of the ‘Translation Society be- 
ment that has re unfortunate Japanese laying of the Atlantic Cable which caused the|longed. The book, as now published, consists of 
died of cholera within a month after her abandonment of the line; it was the rigour of the | four parts, which are simple reproductions of each 
on . iberian winter which demonstrated at a very|other, arranged alphabetically under the four 
arrival Se ‘monstrous exaggeration. early period the almost utter impossibility of languages, Japanese, English, French, and Ger- 
We do not believe that Mr. HOUSE ever maintaining a practical telegraph line in those}man, The Romaji-kwai spelling with some slight 
said anything of the kind. If the figure 
were divided by fifty it would still be above 
the mark. What we wish to note, however, 


latitudes. modifications is adopted in the Japanese Part; but 
Lam, Sir, yours very truly, W. B. M. |in all four vocabularies the words are also given 

is that, though the conduct of the Hesperia 

cannot be excused, nothing could be more 


Tokio, 19th January, 1889. in Chinese character or in Kata-kana. A few 
unjust than to cite it as a type of German 


examples will make the method of arrangement 

clear. Thus in the first part, we find arranged 

under Chikara the English, French, and German 

equivalents (Force, Force, Kraft, die), the Chinese 

character (7%) being put at the end of the line. 

In the second or English part, the same set of 

policy in Japan. Everyone knows how words will be found under Force; similarly in 

: ly G : the third or French part; and in the fourth or 

sincerely Germany has befriended Japan German part under Kraft. This is an example 

of late years and how much Japan owes to of a case which presented no difficulty to the 
her friendship. It is true that Japan has 
been a little injudicious in her recognition 
of German good-will, and that her parti- 
ality has hurt her a little in the estimation 
of other friends as well as in her own busi- 
ness interests. But on the whole we 

should rather see her err in the excess 


translators, the Japanese word already existing 
in the ordinary sense of the Foreign words, 
than in the deficiency of her gratitude for 
genuine benefits. 


MISSIONARY EXPENDITURE. 


To THe EDITOR OF THE “JAPAN MAIt..”” 

S1r,—In the article ‘Married Missionaries,” 
which appeared in the columns of your journal on 
the 25th ultimo, publicity was given to a state- 
ment of Canon Taylor’s that the “ balance-sheet 
of the Church Missionary Society does not balance, 
and that many thousand pounds of expenditure 
are not accounted for at all.” Canon Taylor’s 
indictments were made unreservedly in the pages 
of the Fortnightly Review of November last, and 
it was to be supposed were based on good and re- 
liable data. The convincing reply, however, of 
Mr. Eugene Stock, the Editorial Secretary of the 
C.M.S., a reply admirable both in temper and in 
matter, rebuts the Canon’s charges, and will be 
read with satisfaction by all friends of missionary 
enterprise. Avletter in the form originally sent, it 
appears as an article in the December number of 
the same periodical. In so far as I endorsed the 
above statements of the Canon's, I beg to with- 
draw such endorsement, and to express my perfect 
satisfaction with Mr. Stock’s reply. 


Iam, &c., THe WRITER oF THE ARTICLE. 


and only requiring to be authoritatively taken 
in the stricter scientific sense. There are of 
course a great number of such cases. Then there 
are other cases, suchas Ereki, Electricity, Elec- 
tricité, Electricttat (die), in which the Japanese 
corruption of the foreign word has long been in 
use (Denki is given throughout as a synonym). 
Erekt, however, fornas the first part of a number of 
compound words, in which the translators have 
been compelled to show their hand. From the 
beginning they wisely determined to invent no new 
words by combination of Chinese characters. Their 
work was peculiarly one of translation; and if 
the foreign word or phrase would not translate 
easily and suggestively into recognised Japanese 
equivalents, the foreign word or phrase was to be 
taken bodily into the Japanese vocabulary with 
only such changes as phonetics required. Thus, 
we find Erekikei for electrometer (we drop the 
French and German equivalents), Erekimi for 
electroscope, Evekis6 for electric image (a peculi- 
arly technical phrase), and so on; but for electro- 
motor we find Hrekimdtor, and Erektorado for 
electrode. Evekibon (electric tray) for electro- 
phorus does not strike us as a particularly happy 
translation—the essential idea of motion in the 
use of the instrument being quitelost. The num- 
ber of direct importations from foreign languages 
might be estimated at about 15 per cent. of the 
whole. In taking over a foreign word, the translators 
seem first to have expressed it in Zaza, and then re- 
spelled it in phonetic Romaji. Proper names are 
alone excepted from this treatment. Thus every 
Z appears as ay r, as in Shiky for Cycle, Rens for 
Lens, Rogaribert for Logarithmic Decrement, Bart- 
schikk-no Garvanométor for Ballistic Galvanometer, 
and soon. Perhaps this was unavoidable; and yet 
itis matter for regret that the Japanese have made 
no attempt to devisea kana representation of a letter 
which is so frequent of occurrence in all European 
languages. Had the present body of “trans- 
lators’’ not been so weighed down by a sense of 
their non-inventiveness, they might well have 
made this a fitting opportunity for the adoption 
of some mark to indicate the Z sound. Already 
the v had been represented by a nigori-d “u”’ 
(WY). This they have adopted; so it would have 
been no new departure to represent the 2 sounds 
by, say, nigori-d “‘r" syllables. It does seem a 
little inconsistent that in Viorin (violin) the foreign 
v should be retained but the foreign / discarded, 
and simply because some one has had the good 
sense to represent av by §*. This is perhaps the 
only general criticism that might be advanced. Of 
distinct mistranslations we have noticed very few. 
Sunadoket is translated sand-glass, sand-watch (?) 
but the much commoner hour-glass being nowhere 
given. The English word Dielectric is a noun, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
—_—_»—__—_- 


STUDENTS AND NEWSPAPERS. THE LATE CHARITY CONCERT. ° 


—_—____—_ 
We have much pleasure in publishing the fol- 
lowing correspondence :— 
8, Bluff, January rgth, 1889. 
Dear Mapam,—I have the pleasure to enclose 
a cheque for $525, in aid of the fund of your 
Charity, being the proceeds of a Concert given on 
the r2th instant by a number of well-wishers and 
those who rendered material assistance in the 
undertaking for your worthy cause, as shown by 
the list enclosed. Thanking you for an acknow- 
ledgement, 
I remain, yours truly, Jessig THomas. 
To the Reverend Mother Ste. Mathilde, 
The Convent. 


To THE EDITOR oF THE “ JAPAN MaIL”’ 

S1r,—Mr. Seki Naohiko, chief editor of the Tékyd 
Nichi Nichi Shimbun, having graduated at the 
Imperial Japanese University, went to Cambridge, 
in England, where he completed his studies and 
returned to Japan last year. Soon after his return 
he entered the Nichi Nichi Shimbun’s office as 
Mr. Fukuchi’s successor, and set himself to im- 
prove the condition of that journal. In his spare 
hours he contrives to act as chief editor of the 
Ginko Zasshi, as superintendent of the preparatory 
institution for civil service examinations, and as 
lecturer on jurisprudence at the Tékyé Semmon 
Gakké. Naturally, his friends are uneasy lest 
such a multiplicity of tasks should overtax his 
strength, but his love of earnest studentship carries 
him through. He has just added to his popularity 
by a signal evidence of the affectionate esteem in 
which he holds the student class. The Nicht 
Nichi Shimbun's price is 30 sen per month, and 
no discount is given unless a half-year’s subscrip- 
tion be paid in advance. Students whose means 
are narrow find it difficult to subscribe for the 
paper even at that small price, and some of them 
accordingly suggested to Mr. Seki that a special 
rate for their class would be a great boon. Mr. 
Seki at once acted on the suggestion, and directed 
that the cost of the paper should be reduced by 
one-fourth for students of the Higher Commercial 
School and the Téky Semmon Gakké, with both of 
which institutions he is connected. Thus their nu- 
merous students will henceforth be able to procure 
the Michi Nichi for the exceedingly moderate out- 
lay of 22} sen monthly, arate that is evidently 
fixed with more regard for the convenience of the 
subscribers than for the pecuniary interests of the 
newspaper. It is to be sincercely hoped that other 
newspapers also would take this point into con- 
sideration, so that means for developing their 


Convent of the Holy Infant Jesus, 
2oth January, 1889. 


Dear Mapam,—I have just received your 
kind letter enclosing the cheque of $525, being the 
result of the concert given on the 12th inst. on be- 
half of our poor children. Deign, dear Madam, 
to accept our most sincere thanks, and also to the 
charitable persons who have contributed to the 
good work by their talents, their influence, and 
their presence. 

Tread with gratitude the names of our bene- 
factors and benefactresses, of whom I shall pre- 
serve a precious remembrance. 

May God bestow on you and them, dear 
Madan, his most abundant blessings: this is the 
prayer which shall be daily on the lips and in the 
heart of 

Yours very gratefully, 

Mother Srg. MATHILDE. 


knowledge may be made as largely as possible REVIEW. not an adjective; the German equivalent Dielek- 
available to the student classes. tricum and the related Dielektricitatsconstante are 
Soe te not given, being replaced by words and phrases 


Your obedient Servant, 

: WartanaBeE AKIRA, 

46, Sekiguchi, Suido-cho, Koishigawa, Tdkyé, 
January 15th. 


which are intelligible but not technical. The 
English Frost has no certain Japanese equi- 
valent, Shimo being really hoar-frost. Again, the 
French Givve cannot for a moment be regarded as 
the equivalent of Shimo-bashira; while Etsnadel is 
obviously a German translation. Shimo-bashiva is 
the name given to the delicate ice pillars which form 
on frosty nights just below the top crust of dry earth, 
lifting this crust up from the moist soil beneath. 
The phenomenon is a very striking one and arrests 
Kikuchi, Yamagawa, Terao, Sakurai, Fujisawa, |the attention of all new-comers to the country. 
Kitao, Muraoka, and Messrs. Wada, Yamaguchi, | If it is met with in Europe at all, it can be only to 
Tanakadate, Namba, Nakamura, Fujioka, Naka-|a limited extent, for there is no evidence of the 
no, Miwa, Sakai, and others. Some six years|existence in any European language of a term 
ago these gentlemen formed themselves into an | equivalent to Skimo-bashira. In all the vocabu- 
association for translating physical terms (Butsz- | laries the German article is added to the substan- 
vigaku Yakugo Kwat). After holding fully sixty | tive, an unnecessary refinement as it seems to us. 
meetings the association elected a committee of ' Its only use is to indicate the gender; then why 


Butsurigaku Futsugo Fisho, or A Vocabulary of 
Physical Terms, is a very valuable publication, 
giving the authoritative Japanese equivalents of 
an important group of scientific terms of the 
West. We say authoritative, for outside the six- 
and-thirty gentlemen whom the preface makes 
responsible tor the work there is probably no one 
in yecan whose opinion on such matters is worth 
even a passing consideration. Among these 
six-and-thirty we notice the names of Professors 


(TRANSLATION.] 


MR. H. NORMAN AT WLADIVOSTOCK. 


To THE EpItor OF THE “‘ JAPAN MAIL.” 

Sir,—Amongst various ‘ discoveries ” made 
by Mr. Norman during his four days’ slay at 
Wladivostock is one “that a telegraph line from 
New Westminster to St. Petersburg vid Behring 
Strait instead of a Pacific Cable is sure to come 
before long ; indeed it was already half built when 
the Atlantic Cable proved a success, and then 
abandoned.” 
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should not the same indication be given in the 
case of the French substantives? ‘This touch of 
inconsistency is, of course, a result of the plan 
according to which the editing committee of four 
worked, each member being wholly and only re- 
sponsible for one language. ‘Thus Professor 
Yamagawa had charge of the English, Professor 
Muraoka of the German, Mr. Namba of the 
French, and Mr. Yamaguchi of the Japanese. 
When Mr. Namba left ‘Tokyo, his place was taken 
hy Mr. Miwa; and for the same reason Professor 
Fujisawa ultimately served instead of Professor 
Muraoka. 

Generally speaking, the blemishes of the book— 
they can hardly be called faults—are not of a 
character to impair its usefulness; and this use- 
fulness is distinctly enhanced by the fourfold ar- 
rangement adopted by the compilers. Although 
specially intended as a book of reference for Japa- 
nese teachers of Dynamics and Physics—to whom 
in fact itis indispensable—it cannot fail to be of 
great service to any one, whether Japanese or 
Foreign, who may, even if only occasionally, re- 
quire to know the definite equivalent in one of 
these four languages of some physical term. The 
whole conception and carrying out of the work are 
highly creditable to the members of the ‘Transla- 
tion Society, and evidence at once their public 
spirit and industry. .Each part covers about go 
octavo pages, and each page contains some 20 
to 25 distinct terms expressed in the four 
languages. Not unfrequently synonyms in one 
language are given. ‘The amount of labour in- 
volved in arranging such a set of vocabularies can 
only be appreciated by one who has done a 
similar piece of indexing. ‘The typographical 
slips are by no means excessive; and the printing 
is clear and worthy the reputation of the Haku- 
bunsha. ‘Vhe book may be bought at the Publish- 
ing Office (Tokyo, Ginza, Shichome), for the 
moderate sum of a dollar and a half. 


1888. 


————_>—__——- 
(Translated from the Nichi Nichi Shimbun.) 


Before commencing our task of recording the 
events of the year upon which we are now entering, 
we propose, in accordance with custom, to give a 
shoit retrospect of the occurrences of 1888, in 
order partly to refresh the memory of our readers, 
and partly to arrive if possible at some idea of the 
probable course of future events. 

Chief among the incidents that fall to be re- 
corded dwing the year that has passed, we may 
refer to the visit of the Emperor and Empress to 
Saitama in connection with the military review 
which took place on the 2tst of November last, 
and the presence of the Empress at the launch 
from the Yokosuka building yard on 15th October 
of the war-vessel Zukao Kan. ‘Though these events 
were but part of the daily life of our enlightened 
and giacious Emperor and Empress, whose many 
virtues and excellencies are well known to all their 
subjects, we specify them first to show the 
arduous and severe duties which fall to the lot of 
those who wield the sceptie, for both functions 
were performed under the most disagreeable con- 
ditions. But both were works showing the interest 
felt by those august personages in the develop- 
ment and progress of the army and the navy, 
—those great bulwarks of the nation—and both 
were carried out with unflinching devotion to duty. 
Under drenching torrents of rain His Imperial 
Majesty, despite the advice of his medical at- 
tendants, remained on horseback in the field dur- 
ing the whole day, and carried out in every detail 
the programme that had been prepared. Even 
more dispiriting and discouraging were the condi- 
tions under which the Empress visited Yokosuka. 
Rain fell continually, and the weather was so 
tempestuous that the vessels at anchor in the 
harbour of Yokohama had made preparations for 
every emergency; but Her Imperial Majesty, 
undeterred by considerations of personal discom- 
fort, proceeded to Yokosuka and graced with her 
presence the ceremony there performed. When 
our illustrious rulers thus show themselves devoted 
to the interests of the nation, need it be cause for 
wonder that the officers and men of our army and 
navy are actuated by the highest sentiments of 
loyalty and patriotism? During last year events 
productive both of joy and sorrow to the Court 
took place. We refer to the birth of HLL. 
Princess Tsune, and the completion of the new 
palace, and to the death of H.L.EI, Prince Aki. 


‘Taking up next such political events as were 
connected with official circles, the first that we have 
to note was the change of Minister President, which 
took place on the goth of April. “To such as con- 
sider the event from a superficial point of view it 


may have seemed strange and unaccountable, for 
changes in the cabinets of constitutional countries 
usually arise from want of confidence in the ad- 
ministration or ministers concerned, or inability 
on the part of one or the other to fulfil their duties 
to the nation. But it is not easy to show 
in what respect the principles of Count Kuroda 
differ from those of his predecessor, Count Ito, 
while, as a matter of fact, the former had previously 
held the portfolio of Agriculture and Commerce, 
and assisted in carrying out the policy of the 
latter. If Count Ito’s notions of government were 
detrimental to the national interests, surely those 
of Count Kuroda were not less so. It would 
appear therefore, that the change arose not from 
any difference of principles on policy. In some 
quarters it is believed that Count I[to’s resignation 
was due to the failure in the diplomatic policy of 
the Government, but this does not sound credible, 
otherwise why did not the Minister-President 
leave the administration when Count Inouye 
resigned, instead of continuing in office and ac- 
tually discharging for a time the duties of Minister 
of State for Foreign Affairs? Others seem to 
think that the impelling influence arose from the 
unfavourable feeling which during the previous 
year or two had Leen developed with regard to 
Count Ito. When, however, a statesman makes 
up his mind to accept the office of Minister Pre- 
sident and to sacrifice his personal inclinations 
and feelings to the public welfare, he must also be 
prepared to become the object of more or less 
opposition and censure, and it does not seem to us 
at all probable that the Count’s retirement arose 
from this cause, especially as we know that the 
charges brought against him) were unfounded, 
Others again hint that while the change was 
ostensibly due to the fact that, in view of the ap- 
proaching promulgation of the Constitution, no one 
statesman could satisfactorily discharge the duty 
of superintending the affairs of State and at the 
same time attend to the compilation and enact- 
ment of the Constitution, the true explanation of 
Count Ito’s resignation is to be found in various 
influences and circumstances which are hardly 
susceptible of description. On this point we find 
ourselves unable to venture an opinion, but for the 
future it is to be hoped that no such change will 
arise from similarly obscure causes. 


On Count Kuroda’s assumption of the Premier- 
ship in succession to Count Ito, a feeling prevailed 
pretty generally among the public that, the former 
statesman being by training and character of 
soldietrly and militant tendencies, his tenure of 
office would be marked by vigorous and decisive 
action of a kind to startle the popular mind. 
Eight months, however, have passed away since 
he took up the management of affairs, and during 
that time he has shown himself to be so liberal and 
so ready to avail himself of the services of others 
that public anticipation has been completely falsi- 
fied. ‘This result, however, is exactly that for 
which we have hoped and waited. Immediately 
on Count Ito vacating the post of Minister- 
President, a new office was established—the 
Sumitsu in oor Privy Council. The Count: was 
appointed President of this body, and many Court 
Councillors who had previously held the appoint- 
ment of sangt (Councillor) and a number of 
private gentleman who had at various times 
occupied posts of responsibility in the public ser- 
vice, were appointed Privy Councillors. The 
duty assigned to this body is to deliberate on 
and enact the Constitution, and to advise His 
Imperial Majesty in regard to political matters 
generally. Among the Privy Councillors who 
thus received appointments at the outset were 
Counts Oki, Kawamura, Soejima, ‘Terajima, Fu- 
kuoka, Sasaki, Katsu, and Higashikuze, and Vis- 
counts Sano, Yoshii, and Shinagawa, and Mr. 
Kono. Whether such a body as the Privy Coun- 
cil is really called for at this time, and what its 
probable influence will be on political affairs, are 
points that are worthy of careful and deliberate 
investigation, and it is matter for some regret that 
its establishment was exceptionally sudden and 
thus did not receive that full and serious attention 
and discussion which the occasion undoubtedly 
called for. The thing has passed, however, and 
cannot now be recalled; but it has at any rate 
served as a warning against any such hasty action 
in the future. 

Next to the change of Premiership the most im- 
portant and significant event connected with the 
Government was the re-entry to the Cabinet of 
Count Okuma, and the resumption of office by 
Count Inouye. Count Okuma had left the mini- 
stry in October, 1881, being unable to reconcile 
his views with those of the other members, and the 
difference between him and his late colleagues 
remained for a long time unadjusted, the Count 
having organized the Progressive Party and thus 
assumed an attitude of direct opposition to the 
Government. This alienation, indeed, became 


more marked, and such a point of intensity did 
the antagonism attain that Government officials 
who were known to be on friendly terms with 
Count Okuma or were more or less connected 
with the members of the Progressive Party, 
were in many cases either released from office 
or dismissed on allowances equal to one-third 
of their salaries. As time wore on, however, . 
changes began to make themselves apparent, 
culminating at length in the readmission of Count 
Okuma within the canks of the ministry, an event 
which may well be regarded as the strangest 
among the political occurrences of 1888. Nor can 
it be said that on the one hand the principles of 
the Progressive Party have commended them- 
selves to and been accepted by the Government, 
or on the other that Count Okuma has given in 
his adherence to the Cabinet; it seems rather as 
if the conflicting elements on both sides had been 
fused into a harmonious whole. We really should 
be ata loss if asked to name any point as a dis- 
linguishing mark of government policy at the pre- 
sent moment, Be this as it may, however, it shouid 
be pointed out that Count Okuma for several 
years was leader of a political party, and that 
noisy folks were wont to predict evil for the nation 
unless he re-entered the Cabinet. He has now 
been ten months in office and yet he does not seem 
to have devised any measures for the salvation 
of the people. But this criticism is somewhat 
harsh, and is only employed by those who are not 
acquainted with the real conditions of the Govern- 
ment. For our own part we sympathise with 
Count Okuma in his ability to carry into proper 
effect his views on many political subjects. ‘he 
opinion generally entained by the public is 
that while Count Inouye’s withdrawal was not 
due to any question of policy, his re-entry cer- 
tainly was. 

We need not say that the question of Treaty 
Revision bulks largely among the political sub- 
jects that occupy the minds of the members of the 
Government. Since the visit paid to Europe and 
America by the late Prince Iwakura, and the sub- 
sequent tenure of the office of Minister for Foreign 
Affairs by Counts Soejima and ‘Terajima, repeated 
representations have been made to the treaty 
Powers, but without effect. When Count Inouye 
took over charge of the Foreign Office, he applied 
himself devotedly to this question, the negotiations 
in reference to which were left solely in his hands 
by the Government. Ultimately at the expense 
of much labour, time, and expense, the affair was 
advanced to a satisfactory stage, and a speedy 
conclusion was promised of the negotiations, when 
the force of public opinion became two strong to 
be disregarded by the Cabinet, and Treaty Revi- 
sion was postponed for an indefinite period. 
Count Inouye in consequence of this event resign. 
ed and left the Cabinet. ‘he heaping of blame 
for this result on the shoulders of the one person 
who had been mainly instrumental in bringing the 
negotiations to that point, while the rest of the 
Cabinet remained in office unaffected by the oc- 
currence, is a circumstance which would be rare in 
the history of countries governed by Cabinets of 
joint responsibility, but as the constitutional system 
has not yet been established in Japan the matter 
may be passed over, * 


After his resignation, however, and his appoint- 
ment to the easy duties of Court Councillor, 
Count Inouye availed himself of the leisure 
at his disposal and travelled through the pro- 
vinces, delivering addresses to the people now on 
tupics of political economy, at other times on the 
importance of improving agriculture, and again 
on the principles of self-government. ‘The views 
thus given ullerance to were so favourably received 
by the intelligent section of the country people 
that the public began to view the ex-Minister as 
the coming leader of a self-government party, the 
formation of which in opposition to the Govern- 
ment was more than anticipated. Whether this 
fact had anything to do with the events that 
followed we are unable to state; at any rate 
overtures were made by the ministry with the 
view of inducing the Count to re-enter the 
Cabinet, and the result was that in a month 
or two (on July 25th), he conditionally assumed 
the portfolio of Agriculture and Commerce 
His subsequent policy has included several start- 
ling departures from the former routine of his 
office, and it is apparent that the Minister Pre- 
sident has left him comparatively to follow his own 
course in the conduct of the business coming 
under his charge. Indeed, the capacity of Count 
Kuroda and the decision of Count Inouye are 
among the most noteworthy features of political 
life during the past year. We trust the latter 
statesman will continue to assert and carry into 
practice Uhe principles of self-government which 
he has so well expounded, and that he will do 
all in his power to facilitate the promulgation 
of the “and Ken and Gun systems, the details 
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of which are as yet but imperfectly known. Hav- 
ing described the foregoing events we need only 
make a passing reference to the departure on 
December 2nd of Count Yamagata on a foreign 
tour, and the temporary assumption by Count 
Matsugata, in addition to his own duties, of the 
portfolio of Home Affairs. A combination like the 
Cabinet of the 21st year of Meiji, consisting of 
such men as Counts Kuroda, Okuma, and Inouye, 
cannot be easily brought together. We wish we 
could say that from the first the principles and 
policy of all its members have been in harmony, but 
as yet we cannot venture on any such assertion. 

Besides the above, several changes have occurred 
which call for some allusion. Of these the first 
requiring notice is that which occurred in the ad- 
ministration of Hokkaido. Viewed with regard 
to the personalities of the former and the present 
chiefs of the Hokkaido Administration Board, it 
would seem to be a matter of little moment 
whether Mr. Iwamura or Major-General Naga- 
yama held that office, for if the latter is one of the 
most prominent and distinguished public servants 
of the day, the former is no less known as an 
officer of the most incorruptible integrity and 
sincerity. But the island is an important part of 
the Empire, with resources the future develop- 
ment of which will materially affect the prosperity 
of the nation, and on this account much depends 
on the policy to be pursued in its administration. 
As colonization and settlement can only be 
brought about by the encouragement and de- 
velopment of agriculture, industries, and trade, 
the question of whether the prevailing policy is to 
be one of civil or military rule is a somewhat 
serious one. ‘The new chief is unfortunately a 
soldier, of distinctly military traditions, a circum- 
stance which made the public a little anxious as 
to the future of the island. Although six months 
have elapsed, however, since he was placed at the 
head of affairs, noremarkable departure from the 
policy of his predecessor has been noticeable; and 
generally speaking a distinct improvement in the 
system of administration in Hokkaido falls to be 
recorded. Another event which calls for remark 
was the change that took place in the office of 
Superintendent of the Metropolitan Police Office. 
Universal sorrow was aroused by the death of 
that devoted and patriotic officer, Viscount Mishi- 
ma; but this stroke of misfortune to the nation 
was softened by the fact that a successor of similar 
character, and a native of the same locality, was 
found in the person of Mr. Orita, formerly Prefect 
of Fukushima. We cannot forbear from remark- 
ing, however,—while fully recognising the great 
ability of Mr. Orita—that questions have been 
asked more than once recently as to whether none 
but Satsuma men are qualified to fill the post of 
Chief of the Metropolitan ‘Police. Still, be this as 
it may, we for our own part are less concerned 
about the holders of that office, or their extraction, 
than we are with the results of their administra- 
tion. During the short period that has elapsed 
since Mr. Orita entered upon his new duties, 
nothing of note has occurred, but we cannot doubt 
that amid the stirring events which are now so 
close upon us there will be ample opportunity 
for the exercise of his abilities. Upon him will to 
a very considerable extent depend the preserva- 
tion of tranquillity and order in the capital, and he 
will have in his own hands the decision of the 
question whether his name will find a prominent 
place in the history of our times. ——, 

The change -which took place in the office of 
Vice-Minister of Justice was most unexpected, 
and the general public was quite at a loss to 
account for it. It is true that various conjectures 
have been hazarded but we do not feel ourselves 
justified in reproducing them here. Other changes 
in regard to the Vice-Ministers for Agriculture 
and Commerce and Communications were antici- 
pated. Viscount Nomura, Vice-Minister for Com- 
munications, was transferred to the Privy Council, 
his place being taken by Mr. Maeshima Hisonomu, 
a well-known leader of the Progressionist Party, 
and Mr. Iwamura was appointed Vice- Minister for 
Agriculture and Commerce in room of Mr. Hana- 
busa, who received the office of Court Councillor. 
It is understood that Mr. Maeshima’s special quali- 
fication for the duties of his new office was the 
chief cause of his appointment, the eloquence and 
varied accomplishments of Viscount Nomura 
rendering advisable his inclusion in the ranks of 
the Privy Council. Mr. Hanabusa’s presence was 
required by the Court, and Mr. Iwamura, having 
formerly assisted Count Inouye in his labours to 
reform the administration of Hokkaido, was a 
valuable acquisition to the Department of Agri- 
culture and Commerce. 
for Finance, found it necessary to resign in conse- 
quence of his advanced age, and was succeeded 


by Mr. Watanabe, formerly director of the Accoun- 


tants Bureau. 
Besides these events we may note the European 


of the national interests. 
of the year how far they have been successful in 


activity were not by any means absent. 


is provocative only of pity, for its leading mem- 
bers are now either pining in prison or have 
been banished from the capital under the Peace 


head, spends his days hermit-like in his native 
locality of Tosa, and the younger spirits are left 
to sigh for political occupation. 
the promulgation of the Constitution during the 
present year, with its necessarily quickening effects 
upon political life, will stimulate the Liberal Party 
into a new display of vitality. 


Mr. Go, Vice-Minister 


tour of Count Yamagata to inspect military me- 
thods of defence and the working of the local go- 
vernment system. The Committee appointed to 
investigate Imperial Household affairs has no 
connection with the preparation of the Constitu- 
tion, while the establishment of a committee to 
inspect the expenditure of various offices and de- 
partments, with Count Okuma as chairman, is a 
step preliminary to the inauguration of Parlia- 
ment. The abolition of the Bureau of Historio- 
graphy does not involve the discontinuance of the 
work hitherto transacted there, but simply its 
transference to the Imperial University; and the 
object of the committee appointed to examine the 
the art treasures of the empire is to preserve the 
remaining fine art antiquities throughout the coun- 
try. These various measures have all been dic- 
tated by the same motive, namely, the furtherance 
We shall see at the close 


that object. 


In the popular region of politics agitation and 
For some 
time previous to last year the opposition to the 


Government of members of the Progressive Party, 
and of such as were known to be in sympathy with 
the objects of that organization, had been most 


marked and active; but after the re-entry to the 


Cabinet of Count Okuma their attitude imme- 
diately changed, and instead of a position of 
uncompromising hostility to the ministry the party 
may be said to have set before it the task of bring- 
ing the Government and people into harmony. 
The change provoked from Count Goto the charge 
that the Progressive Party has now no higher 
aim than that of currying favour with those 
in office. 
we for our part certainly do not 
was of course founded on the facts that various 
leaders of the party had recently entered the 
ranks of the Government and that the utterances 
of its members had become much more moderate 
in tone. i 
one, for it could not attack a ministry in which its 
own principles were so strongly represented, and 
being thus neither one thing nor another—neither 
victorious nor defeated—the part left it to play 
was very difficult. 
year, however, some field for a display of energy 
on the part of the members was afforded by the 
talk of establishing a so-called Self-Government 
Party, as well as the association with which Count 
Goto’s name was connected. Roused into activity 
by these rumours the Progressive Party despatched 
delegates to various parts of the empire to orga- 
nize clubs and other bodies of persons professing 
its views; a course which has amply demonstrated 
its vitality to the public. 


This somewhat rash criticism, which 
endorse, 


Its position was certainly an anomalous 


Towards the close of the 


The fate of the now dissolved Liberal Party 


Preservation Regulations. Count Itagaki, its 


In all probability 


Far different from the above was the condition 


during last year of Count Goto’s Grand Associa- 


tion; though indeed it is not easy to decide 
whether the vigour noticeable was created by his 
followers or flowed solely from the Count, to whom 


advancing age seems to bring no abatement of 
energy. 


In defiance of the severe heat, during the 
summer months he traversed the north-eastern 
provinces, addressing the people in pretty much 
the same strain everywhere in reference to the 
Grand Association, and as the year drew to a 
close he started on a similar mission through the 
Tokaido and Hokurikudo regions. When we 
examine the results of the Count’s unceasing 
activity we find that he gains much confidence by 
his distinguished name and title, and it is worthy 
of remark that those who respond to his call do 
not include the men of note and influence in 
various localities, and do include many of those 
young men who were connected with the Liberal 
Party. 

Count Goto’s views seem to appeal more to 
youth than to the mature intelligence and 
experience of older spirits. His description of 
his Grand Associatior? seems wide and compre- 
hensive enough to admit any one, but if we be- 
come a little more curious and ask what really are 
the principles and policy of that body we do not 
receive at all a satisfactory answer. We are told 
that it is not politic or expedient to make any de- 
claration at this stage—and so matters are left in 
a vague and undefined state which no doubt ac- 
counts for the perplexity and doubt with which 
the country view Count Goto’s programme. The 


Count, however, is entitled to credit for having so 
far purified the political atmosphere by stirring 
up the elements. lor the results of his propo- 
gandising tours we shall have to wait ull the 
spring. 

Contrary to expectation the Self-Government 
Party did not reach the verbetratestage of existence. 
For some time after Count Inouye—who by many 
was named as its future leader—had re-entered 
the Cabinet, rumours continued to be circulated in 
reference to the subject, and when in October an 
association for the investigation of the principles 
of self-government was started by Viscount No- 
mura, Messrs. Shibusawa, Komatsuwara, and 
others at a meeting held in the Rokumei-kan, at- 
tention was directed to this new movement, the 
identity of which with the much spoken of Self- 
Government Party was more than suspected. So 
far as matters have gone, however, the new socicty 
cannot be regarded as a political party. It is just 
probable that political affairs may really call the 
Self-Government Party into existence during the 
course of this year. 

Another political body which may be expected 
to make itself known in 1889 is that which, 
started by General Torio, sank from view after 
a three days’ life. The Moderate Conservative 
Party, as the protégé of such a well-known and 
influential personage, might reasonably have been 
expected to attract to its ranks many men of pa- 
triotic and loyal principles, and its sudden demise 
is to be yesratted: as well as on this account, as be- 
cause we were deprived of a most promising foe. 
It has been said that the cause of this collapse is 
to be found in a recognition of the fact that the 
organization of a political party does not fall 
within the province of a military officer. We do 
not pretend to discuss this point, but it may be re- 
marked that if the foregoing conjecture is true, 
then General Torio need have little cause for 
regret, as the material of which the new association 
was_ to be formed is still at hand and will be 
available at any time. 


Numerous laws and regulations were promul- 


gated during last year, of which by far the most 


important were those relating to the Cities, Towns, 
and Villages systems, which have a very consider- 


able bearing on the independence of the nation. 
The present era was inaugurated with the aboli- 


tion of the feudal system, and the establishment of 
the divisions known as ken, the policy pursued 
being essentially one of centralization of power. 
This, however, was but a temporary expedient to 
meet the necessities of the time, and as the 


authority of the Crown became more firmly 
established and recognised throughout every part 
of the empire, statesman began to perceive that 


there could be no harm, but on the other hand 
much good, in a return to former methods and in 
providing—with a view to a certain degree of 
decentralization — self-governing bodies in the 
various localities. The Government, indeed, can- 
not be too highly applauded for their resolution 
to carry out this view. The near approach 
of the inauguration of the new system—it will 
come into force in April next—has stimulated 
many persons of intelligence and thought to 
strive to deserve the trust which will be reposed 
in them, and in some such spirit as this, no 
doubt, have been established the various associa- 
tions for investigating the principles of self-go- 
vernment. ‘Thus at the very outset the mere 
promulgation of the new system has accomplished 
good, by directing people’s mind into channels of 
thought which cannot but work for the welfare of 
the country at large. Much to the general sur- 
prise the fu and ku and gun systems, which the 
Government promised to promulgate shortly after 
the cities, towns, and villages scheme, met with 
obstruction from an altogether unexpected quarter. 
Only a short time ago all seemed to be agreed 
that Japan had arrived at a stage when focal’ self. 
government might well be established; but we 
learn that those who oppose the fx and hu and 
gun measures argue that the country is not yet 
ripe for any such enactments—a belief which has 
even extended to some who formerly were in 
favour of their promulgation. Towards the end of 
November the fate of the drafts of the new schemes 
had become very doubtful, and the outlook was 
not improved when in the early part of December 
the Minister of State for Home Affairs departed 
for Europe. The Cabinet, ultimately recognis- 
ing the difficulty of getting the measures through 
the Senate, withdrew them for revision. This 
result is most disappointing; but in all probability 
they will be sent forward to the Senate again in 
the spring. While on this subject a word may be 
given to certain developments in connection with 
the Senate which were manifested last year. Fora 
long time it has been the custom to promote to the 
Senate officers of advanced age, of moderation and 
experience, as well as governors of distinguished 
merit, and as these were invariably actuated 
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by moderate and well balanced principles the 
doings of the Senate attracted but litde attention, 
Whether that body was stimulated into unwonted 
activity by the near prospect of a Parliament, we 
are unable to say, but the fact remains that the 
Senate during the year just finished has displayed 
an unprecedented energy and peremptoriness. 
For example, the draft of the Revised Postal 
Regulations, submitted by the Department of 
Communications, was rejected, though the only 
objectionable provision in the measure was that 
with reference to the compulsory transmission of 
newspapers by post, a point not only directly 
affecting the interests of the Pressdut in an in- 
direct way having no small bearing on the progress 
of the country. Itseems as if the Senate might 
well have permitted the bill to pass, with the 
elimination of the above proviso, and the fact that 
this was not done is matter for regret. It is all 
very fine, no doubt, for the Senate to display its 
spirit like a mettled charger, but from a body com- 
posed of men of experience and moderation the 
nation surely has a right to expect something 
different. From sucha beginning as the above the 
Senate waxed critical, and in succession the City Im- 
provements Bill, the Rice Exchanges Duty Amend- 
ment Bill, and the Revised Conscription Bill were 
thrown out, while a similar fate seems likely to 
befal the fieand ken and gun systems. As a factor 
in the Government of the country which in all likeli- 
hood will be invested with increased importance 
by the inauguration of the Parliament we think 
the Senate ought to exercise its legislative powers 
with more prudence and moderation. Among the 
Iusperial notifications of last year the most im- 
portance place in the view of the public was 
occupied by the Tokyo City Improvement Re- 
gulations. ‘he improvement of the capital was 
generally agreed to be a work of urgency, but the 
expense was found to be considerable, and on 
this account it was disapproved of both by the 
Sangi-in and the Senate. Fully impressed, how- 
ever, by the importance of immediate action, the 
Government promulgated the regulations, never- 
theless their rejection by the Senate, an act which, 
though not exactly regular, is jusiified by the pro- 
mised results and by the interests at stake. Subse- 
guently a special Committee, composed partly of 
official and partly of lay members, was appointed 
by the Home Olfice to perfect the details of the 
Improvement scheme, and has held frequent 
meetings. While fully sensible of the devotion to 
duty which has marked the labours of the members, 
we must note that exception has been taken by the 
public to the conducting of the proceedings of the 
Committee in private. 

The promulgation of regulations providing for 
the free export of coal simply amounted to the 
abolition of the former regulations, which were 
virtually useless, and an important step towards 
the encouragement of our export trade was taken 
by the issue of the regulations on 18th December 
freeing drugs and a large number of other articles 
from export duty. Among the other measures 
promulgated during the year were the Sake Ex. 
port Duty Regulations, applicable to Okinawa 
Prefecture (March 21st); the Amended ‘Tobacco 
‘Tax Regulations (April 6th); the Amended Con- 
vertible Note Regulations (July 31st); and the 
Patents, Designs, and Amended Trade Marks Re- 
gulations, which were published on December 18th. 


Consequent upon the changes in the personnel 
of the Government, and partly, no doubt, the result 
of the ever varying requirements of the time, the 
policy of the Ministry has in severalimportant direc- 
tions assumed new features. The most remarkable 
have been in connection with the Foreign Office 
and the Agricultural and Commercial Department. 
‘The change that has taken place in the foreign 
policy of the Government is merely a departure 
from the course formerly pursued with regard to 
foreigners. Under Count  Inouye’s rule the 
attitude of the Foreign Office towards foreigners 
was marked by much leniency and moderation, 
the impression in Government circles probably 
being that as a temporary condition this could not, 
in view of the prospect of Treaty Revision ona 
satisfactory basis be disadvantageous. But after 
numerous conferences had been held, and the goal 
seemed within view, objections were put forward 
from unexpected quarters and Count Inouye retired 
from office. Whether Count Okuma’s views are 
different from those of his predecessor, or whe- 
ther gencrally they are at one in their opinions, 
we will not venture to say ; at all events the present 
Foreign Minister has deemed it necessary to take 
up a somewhat different position in reference to 
foreigners within our borders. We are not in 
possession of the details of the Government policy, 
hut from external evidence we can conclude that 
Count Okuma has chosen to adopt a rigorous 
policy, adhering more strictly than before to 
the existing treaties, and observing more caution 
in the granting of concessions. For example, 


foreigners are not to be permitted on any pretext 
to live outside the Settlements, and travel in the 


interior will only be allowed when it is con- 


ducted really for the benefit of health or has 
as its object genuine scientific investigation. 
one indication of the nature of the course which 
has been decided on, may be mentioned the issue 
of an official order obliging certain foreign mer- 
chants at Kobe to remove a pier constructed by 
Foreigners are understood to resent this 
departure from former methods, but as it involves 


As 


them. 


no action against, but simply the close obser- 


vance of, the existing treaties, which they are dis- 
inclined to revise, we fail to see how, strictly 
speaking, they can have any reasonable ground 
of complaint against this country. 


What they 
vegard as inconveniences, are inconveniences, not 


arbitrarily inflicted on them by Japan, but of their 
If the position they have of their 
own free will chosen to occupy is intolerable to 
If they 
wish to have the treaties revised, we will be 
ready to meet them and_ will endeavour to 
In this respect there- 
fore Count Okuma’s policy differs from that 
of his predecessor, and if it should prove suc- 


own creation. 


them, they know how to ameliorate it. 
carry out their wishes. 


cessful, nothing will be more satisfactory. It 
is not for us to say whether such a course is suited 


to the object in view, but as the responsibility for 
it falls on Count Okuma, who is a statesman of 
great ability and acute perception, we may be 
permitted to hope that its result will be the atain- 


ment of the desired end. 


Previous to the appointment of Count Inouye 


as head of the Agricultural and Commercial De- 


partment, the changes in that office had been so 


frequent, and the peneral policy of the Department 


so unstable in consequence, that people hardly knew 
what to say about this branch of the public busi- 


ness. The attitude of the department, however, with 


regard to the various interests coming under it con- 
With the 
assumption by Count Inouye (in July last) of the 


trol, was essentially one of interference. 


portfolio of Agriculture and Commerce, a radical 
change was at once apparent. 
torily disposed of. 
in 


advocated 


thods is a remarkable one. 


The policy guiding the administration of the 
Educational Department has also undergone some 
change during the past year—and may now be 


said to have assumed a definite and consistent 


form, as compared with the varying characteristics 
which for years past it has presented. According 
to declarations by Viscount Mori in the capital, 
and during his recent tour in the north-eastern 
districts, the principle of self-government will be 
gradually introduced into the system of public 
education, and an attitude of non-interference will 
It is of 
course much more easy to promise than to prac- 
tise, and as yet no prominent indications of change 
in the methods of the department are visible; but 
Satsuma men are distinguished by their readiness 


in future be adopted by the authorities. 


to support words with deeds, and we have confi- 
dence that the Minister will redeem his pledges. 


In the business of the Home Department there 
‘The Peace 
Preservation Regulations, issued towards the close 
of 1887 came upon the public like a thunderbolt, 
and struck consternation into the minds of advo- 
During last year, however, 


is nothing requiring particular notice. 


cates of liberal views. 
the political sky cleared, and a slight relaxation 
of policy became permissible. Certain 
sions in the direction of greater freedom of speech 
were made, and many persons who had been 


ordered to leave the capital we were relieved of the 


ban placed npon them—indications of magnanimity 
on the part of the authorities which were among 
the readiest to applaud. Butas the year wore on 
towards winter a pcriod of severity again set in 
and the suspension of the Sefron was followed Ly 
the arrest of several of its staff. Though for a 
lime matters seemed ominous, this was the only 
exercise of power, and the new year was ushered 
in without any further unpleasant incidents. 
As during the present year the Constitution 
will be issued, and in 18g0 Parliament will be 
opened, we trust that the Home Minister will so 
direct his policy that no untoward occurrence may 
serve to agitate the political world, 


If not in political matters, at any rate in social 
affairs, there have been during 1888 several note- 
worthy events. When social evils are freely 
and boldly denounced we may well conclude 
that public opinion is healthy and sound. We 


‘The bourse ques- 
tion, which for several years had presented many 
difficulties, was settled, and knotty points in con- 
nection with the silk industry, salt manufacture, 
and the coal deposits of Chikuzen were satisfac- 
In his policy as head of the 
department, Count Inouye appears to have carried 
into practice the views which he had so powerfully 
reference to self-government in 
Agriculture and Commerce and non-interference. 
However viewed, the departure from former me- 


conces- 


shall notice briefly instances of the most remark- 
able manifestations of the public voice that 
have occurred since the memorable attack on 
the sale of official property in Hokkaido, which 
took place in 1881.- In the spring of 1888 ru- 
mours of the cruel treatment accorded to workers 
in the Takashima Coal Mine obtained currency in 
the south, and finally found their way into the 
papers. ‘These statements served to awaken the 
attention of the public, and when soon after named 
Yoshimoto Jojo, a person said to have been a sub- 
ordinate official at the mine, contributed to the 
Nippon Fin details of cruelties which he alleged 
he had witnessed, the nation was at once thrown 
into a state-of considerable agitation. News- 
papers and magazines were full of the affair, and at 
length the authorities found themselves bound to 
send to the mine, for the purpose of conducting an 
enquiry there, the director of the Police Bureau, 
while various journalists connected with the owner- 
ship of the property set out on a similar mission. 
Of course miners, whether in the Orient or Occi- 
dent, cannot be governed by the same methods as 
other workmen, and, moreover, as the mine had 
been much improved after it fell into the hands of 
the present proprietor, thoughtful people waited to 
hear both sides of the question. if appeared that 
the treatment of the miners was not all that could 
be desired, and the director of the Police Bureau 
after a full enquiry called for improvements in 
several directions, which in compliance with 
public opinion the proprietor of the mine was 
not slow to carry into effect. One result of 
this affair was extraordinary enough. Mr. Inu- 
kai, of the Choya Shimbun, in publishing the 
results of his investigation, gave a story widely 
different from that which had appeared in the 
Nippon Fin. Mr. Matsuoka, responsible editor 
of the latter journal, thereupon challenged him to 
single combat. In this performance, hitherto un- 
precedented in Japan, Mr. Inukai declined to be 
a participator, and the affair dropped out of sight 
without the shedding of blood. Since then chal- 
lenges have become the fashion to some extent, 
and the dzello is becoming a favorite ‘ property ” 
of novelists, but as public opinion is opposed to 
such barbarism, refusal to accept a challenge is 
not viewed as at alla shameful act. The credit 
and honour'which should be awarded to the Nip- 
pon Fin for the rescue of some 3,000 miners from 
cruel usage, are somewhat tarnished by its foolish 
resort to the arbitration of duelling, but after all 
there remains the undeniable result of a healthy 
public opinion, 

Another circumstances that agitated the public 
mind for some time was the charge against an 
officer of the P. & O. steamer Afalwa of having 
indecently assaulted a Japanese woman. Frony 
the first the affair was wrapped in obscurity, and 
it disappeared from view like a vapour, without 
having benefitted anyone. It conveyed a lesson, 
however, which we trust foreigners will not forget, 
that public opinion in this country is not to be 
despised. 

The now famous report by the Prefect of Aomori 
in which he described the people of his Prefecture 
as ‘doltish,” attracted a large share of atten- 
tion, ‘The statement appeared first in the Official 
Gasette, and prompt correction failed to satisly 
the people, who in all probability only required 
this otherwise trifling provocation to goad them 
into resentment of the insolence of government 
officials. For ourselves we sympathize with the 
Prefect in hjs misfortune, all the more so if it be 
true as stated that the report was prepared in his 
absence, but the event will no doubt bea warning 
to those placed in positions of power. Attention 
was also drawn to the competition which took 
place for the lease of the Chikuzen coal deposits, 
but by adroit and prudent action the authorities 
were able to prevent any unpleasantness. Various 
allegations of cruelty to the inmates of the Horio- 
kawa Prison were published in August last year 
by a member of the local assembly who had visited 
the institution. While it was held in some quarters 
that the member had overstepped his duty in the 
matter, the authorities displayed every willingness 
to remedy any evils that might be existing, and 
the subject did not dwell long in the public mind. 

We cannot evade the duty of making some 
reference to the condition of local assemblies 
during the past year, though we would fain avoid 
the subject. The agitation which so masked local 
assemblies in 1888 was initiated in the Tokyo 
Assembly, which is generally teparded as a model 
for others. The movement thus started, soon spread 
in other directions, and in many local assem- 
blies difficulties arose—here about embankments 
there about secret service appropriations, and at 
other places about the Normal School funds, and 
so disorderly and irregular did the conduct of busi- 
ness become that in one case a member attended 
the meeting in a mask. ‘This state of things 
has naturally created some apprehension as to 
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the probable result of carrying into force the cities, 
towns, and village systems in 1889, and of the 
inauguration ‘of Parliament next year. 

The 21st year of Meiji will occupy a prominent 
place in respect of its wealth of literary productions, 
and the extraordinary journalistic activity which 
marked it—the quantity of fiction given forth to 
the reading world, both original and translated 
being specially noteworthy, while the number of 
periodicals that were born into existence was 
enormous. In politics the newcomers specially 
noticeable were the Nippon Fin, aiming at the 
preservation of nationality, and the Sezrou, the 
organ of the Grand Association. In the field of 
literature there appeared the new magazine 
Bun (Literature) in scientific circles, Gakz, 
a bi-monthly, in fiction the Afiyako-no-Hama, 
Shosetsu Sutkin, and the Yamato Nishiki, in eco- 
nomics the Gingo Zasshi, and hundreds of others 
treating on one subject or another. ‘Turning now 
to the leading journals of Tokyo, we find that the 
Fize singe has turned the year jovially and 
prosperously. Mr. Yano, who retired last spring 
from the chief-editorship of the Hochi Shimbun, 
had again to put on harness in the autumn and 
render assistance to his journal, in which we now 
Getect, since Count Okuma re-entered the Cabinet, 
a tendency to sound high the notes of a message 
of peace and prosperity to the nation, with that 

t of serene but lofty contentment which 
betokens the attainment of an era of pure 
and unalloyed hapiness. We do not quite see 
why the Huchi has decided to issue an evening as 
weil as a morning edition, and sad experience in 
the same direction some years ago makes us some- 
what concerned as to the issue of the experiment. 
Clear and precise in argument, and in its judg- 
ments and verdicts on social topics, the Afarnichi 
goes forward on a course of increasing prosperity, 
thongh with litte change in_ its conduct or 
methods. Messrs. Suyehito and Osaki, two pro- 
minent members of the staff of the Choya Shimbun, 
are at present abroad, but the control of that 
journal ts in the able hands of Mr. Yoshida and 
Mr. Inukai. The Choya it seems cannot stand 
against the formidable enemy, cheapness, for it 
announced towards the close of the year that with 
1889 a reduction in its price would take effect. 
We need not remind our readers of the important 
change which took place last year in regard to the 
Nicht Nichi Shimbun. Vhe Shogyo Dempo changed 
its title to the Zokyo Dempo, and at the same 
time left the field of economics and entered that of 
politics; the Koron Shimpo passed into the hands 
of a new proptietor, and ts now printed on paper 
similar in colour to that of the Fi7¢ Shimpo; the 
Sekai died and from its ashes there sprang the 
Tokyo Shimpo; the Tomoshibi was amalgamated 
with the Osaka-Asahi which then adopted the title 
of Tokyo-Asahi; the Konnichi Shimbun perished 
to make way for the Aftyako Shimbun, and at 
Osaka a Mainichi Shimbun was started. The 
last year was, therefore, as we have remat ked a 
busy one for journalists. Generally speaking the 
tone of the press in reference to political subjects 
has undergone a marked improvement; there is 
less tendency to attack causclessly and defend un- 
reasonably, and a spirit of fair comment and 
courteous and moderate discussion has manifested 
itself, which as an advance in journalism may 
justly be set down tolast year’s credit. Itis matter 
for sincere congratulation that there has been on 
the part both of the people and the authorities an 
increased recognition of the power of the Press 
during the period now under consideration. 

The commercial world presented no markedly 
abnormal feature during 1888. One result, how- 
ever, of the mania for constructing railways and 
establishing public companies was experienced 
last year, considerable apprehension arising in 
many quarters of disastrous financial disturbances. 
It was expected the pressure caused by the starting 
of so many enterprises with an aggregate capital of 
hundreds of millions of yen would attain its 
greatest severity in 1888, and a sparse circulation 
and tight money market tended only to aggravate 
the difficulty. | By revising, however, the Con- 
vertible Note Regulations in July last, and thus 
allowing the Bank of Japan to’ issue 70,000,000 
yen worth of convertible notes on the security of 
government and other secured and commercial 
notes, and in case of emergency to increase the 
above limit, the Government was successful in 
allaying the public anxiety, and the year passed 
without any disturbance or depreciation in the 
market value of stocks. ‘Ihe authorities, more. 
over, fearing that the rash competition in the 
formation of railway companies might lead to un- 
toward results, decided to be more chary in grant- 
ing licenses for the construction of railways, and as 
a result of this policy only three lines were sanc- 
tioned last year, the Sanyo, Kobu, and Kyushu 
Railways. The demand for Japanese coal ab- 
road underwent a sudden increase during 1888 


—probably in consequence of the extensive strikes 
among coal miners in foreign countries—and 
a considerable advance in the quantity of coal 
exported as well as in the price of that product 
took place. In some quarters this development— 
on which our coal owners, and all interested in the 
industry, are to be congratulated—is attributed to 
the removal of the export duty on coal. In this 
view we do not concur. Owing to the failure of 
the harvest in some degree, and also no doubt to 
the extension of the term of business of, and the 
reduction of the tax levied on, rice exchanges, 
tice has heen maintained at a price about equal to 
that of the previous year, While no extraordinary 
fluctuations were experienced in the Stock Market 
the value of certain stocks appreciated to a very 
marked extent towards the close of the year, 
especially those of the Bank of Japan and one or 
two others. To a certain extent the rise in prices 
which took place may have been the result of 
speculation, but generally there can be no doubt 
that it indicated an increasing public confidence 
in the stability of investments. The silk trade 
presented some curious features towards the close 
of the year; prices were not materially affected 
but the quantily sold and exported is said to 
exceed that of any prévious season with the excep- 
tion of the oth year of Meiji. A considerable 
advance has been made in manufactures, especially 
in spinning and other processes, and though it is 
as yet too early for any sound estimate to be 
formed of the future of this comparatively new 
enterprise we, think we may safety predict for it 
success, 

The cause of much trouble and difficulty in the 
world of commerce was removed when the bourse 
affair was at length disposed of. The discussion 
which was carried on for some time was altended by 
much injury to the interests most directly involved. 
Happily, however, the new Minister of Agriculture 
and Commerce was able to reconcile the conflicting 
views that existed, and effect a compromise in ac- 
cordance with which the business lives of exchanges 
were extended for aterm of two years. On the 
whole we may say that in agriculture, industries 
and commerce, the history of the past year is a 
record of steady, healthy progress and development. 

During 1888 the country was visited by a ter- 
rible catastrophe in the eruption of Bandai-san, 
which took place on July 15th and involved the 
death of several hundreds of people. Of Pompei, 
Fuji, and Asama stories have been handed down 
to us, but the Bandai-san disaster occurred under 
our very eyes. There were also floods in Gifu and 
Tokushima, and violent gales in] Wakayama, 
which wrought much suffering among the people, 
but it is to be be noted with satisfaction that calls 
for subscriptions to relieve the distress caused by 
these visitations were always promptly and gene- 
rously responded to. 

Several illustrious names have to be wrilten in 
the obituary of last year. On the rgth July Vis- 
count Yamaoka, and on the 31st of the same 
month Viscount Okubo, died. Both had played 
important parts in the restoration and_= sub- 
sequently in the various events which marked the 
progress of the country in the path of Western 
civilization, ‘The death of Marquis Nakayama on 
June 12th gave rise to feelings of deep sorrow 
throughout the country, and cast quite a gloom 
over the Court. In Viscount Mishima, who 
passed away on October 24th, the country lost one 
of the most distinguished men of the Meiji era. 
The sympathy which we feel with the family of 
Mr. Baba, who closed his eyes in a strange land, 
is intensified by our regret that one so young, gifted, 
and accomplished was not allowed to see the pro- 
mulgation of the Constitution and the opening of 
Parliament. 

Of occurrences in foreign countries during the 
year we might refer to many, but as they possess 
no bearing on the affairs of Japan we need not 
dwell on them. We have simply to note that 
despite the ominous appearances which at times 
were manifested tranquillity reigned throughout 
Europe; that to the great sorrow, not only of the 
German people but of the whole civilized world, 
the great Wilhelm I. and his successor Frederick I. 
passed away successively, and that the election of 
a president in the United States has resulted in 
favour of Harrison, and accordingly the reins of 
power will soon again be in Republican hands, 

Coming now to the attitude observed towards 
this country by foreign Powers, it is not difficult to 
detect an abatement in warmth of friendship and 
cordiality of relations—which we may easily al- 
tribute to the change in our policy towards fo- 
reigners in consequence of the failure of the con- 
ferences on treaty revision. ‘This is a retrograde 
step which Count Okuma will find his powers 
severely taxed in recovering. In addition to this 
the inclination which has been manifested towards 
German models has had the effect of chilling the 
attitude to Japan of other countries. From a 


political point of view France finds cause to feel 
slighted, and England in the light of her commer- 
cial interests has seen reason to regard us un- 
favourably. Isa policy which involves such re- 
sults at all prudent? We do not suggest that our 
complacence towards Germany is not reciprocated, 
but we cannot help regretting that two such States 
as England and France, which have been on 
fiiendly terms with us since the country was 
opened, should now for no good reason be made to 
feel slighted. Who is responsible for this? We 
do not care at the commencement of a new year 
to hazard an answer to the question; we can only 
hope that those in whose hands is the control of 
such matters will observe caution in the future. 


LETTER FROM LONDON. 
det ee 
[From our SpectaL CoRRESPONDENT. ] 


London, December 12th. 


The attacks of Lord Randolph Churchill and 
his imitators upon the administration of the Civil 
Service have aroused a quite unusual interest in 
the various departments of State, and in the pro- 
ceedings of the Royal Commission appointed to 
enquire into their working. A member of Parlia- 
ment relates how Lord Dillon was at nineteen 
appointed a supernumerary clerk in the Home 
Office on the modest (for a supernumerary !) 
salary of £650 per annum, and a couple of years 
after, on the abolition of his post, was pensioned 
on £330, and on the strength of such testimony, 
the public assume that such cases are common, 
Appointed at a time when the air rang with stories 
of such abuses in the aristocratic section of the 
Government service, and by a ministry which felt 
itself called on to contradict the charge that Con- 
servative Governments are the especial patrons of 
jebbery, the Commission commenced its work 
with a decided bias. This bias appears in the 
two reports already published, the gist of which is 
that civil servants are overpaid and that the 
higher class of clerks form too large a proportion 
of the whole. They propose a lower initial salary 
by £50, an extension of the daily working hours, 
such a classification that very few men could pass 
£350 per annum, and a reduction in pensions, to 
which also clerks should be compelled to contri- 
bute. The Commission, in fact, goes in for 
cheap labour. It is not likely that some of 
their recommendations will come into imme- 
diate effect, for the present staff will struggle 
hard against any interference with what they 
regard as their vested interests without compensa- 
tion, and to grant this would prevent any saving 
in expenditure for many years. It is only thirteen 
years since a Royal Commission, with Sir Lyon 
Playfair as President, reported exhaustively on 
this subject, and their recommendations have up 
to the present time been the guide of successive 
administrations. All the dicta then laid down are 
condemned by the present commission, and will 
accoidingly be regarded as obsolete. The whole 
construction of the Civil Service will be altered, 
and ten years hence, pethaps, another commission 
will pronounce the changes now going ons to be 
pernicious and recommend reversion to the former 
system. Such has been the history of Civil 
Service legislation for the past forty years. Re- 
form works in a circle, bringing us to much the 
same point as we were before, and each change 
costs immense sums in compensation for the 
abolition of old offices which appear to make way 
for offices just as highly paid. A pet scheme of 
the Ridley Commission is believed to be the amal- 
gamation of the Customs and Inland Revenue 
under one Board. At first sight it seems quite 
reasonable that the national revenue would be 
collected with greater economy by one department 
than by two, but those who know say itis doubtful, 
and there are besides many technical objections lo 
it. The Treasury is said to be bitterly opposed to 
the scheme on the grounds that a permanent official 
like the Chairman of a united Revenue Board, with 
ten or eleven thousand subordinates collecting se- 
venty or eighty millions would be a dangerously 

owetful potentate. Probably the crusade which 
Lord Randolph Churchill inaugurated will end in 
a few gross.abuses being set right, and then all 
will go on much as before. 

Next year there will be a great battle on the 
Education question. The system established in 
1870 and with which the late Mr. Forster’s name 
is identified, practically placed primary education 
in the hands of the State. The Legislature, it is 
true, recognized the voluntary schools which pri- 
vate contributions had founded and supported, 
but the grants from public funds, by which alone 
they could compete with the Board Schools, de- 
pended on the reports of Government Inspectors. 
A large and influential section of the community 
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have never ceased to express their dissatisfaction 
with that Act. Those interested in the old schools 
found it difficult, if not impossible, to stand against 
establishments backed by unlimited public funds, 
and it was mortifying to see the results of long 
labour and large expenditure swept away. But 
the strongest objection urged against the new 
schools has been their non-religious character. 
The local ruling bodies are allowed a good deal 
of latitude, but to all intents and purposes there is 
no religious teaching permitted in them. Some 
time ago a strong Commission was nominated 
to enquire into the whole question, and their 
Report—or rather Reports, for there is a 
Minority Report—have been issued. ‘The ma- 
jority advocate more liberal public aid to the 
voluntary schools, the placing of them more 
on a par with rale-supported schools, and in 
general they are favourable to the voluntary 
system. The Commissioners who form the mi- 
nority have no sympathy with that system; they 
strongly object to giving public money to what 
they will insist on regarding as denominational 
schools, managed in the interests of this sect or 
that, and they propose measures which would 
gradually crush the voluntary schools out of 
existence. Most of these are in the hands of the 
Church of England, and, broadly speaking, their 
friends are Church people and their foes non- 
conformists. The skirmish has begun in the 
reviews; here and there through the country the 
sounds of battle are heard, and the School Board 
elections which have just terminated turned, to a 
very large extent, on the voluntary and denomi- 
national system, Last year when trade was bad, 
technical education was in everybody’s mouth, but 
the subject has fallen into the background and 
religious education has taken its place. 


The waval campaign carried out by the mo- 
bilised fleets during the summer has reached 
another stage in the issue of the report of the 
umpires. ‘Their decision has failed to arouse 
public interest inasmuch as everybody had long 
ago foreseen it. Admiral Tryon’s fleet was sup- 
posed to have been blockaded by a squadron 
under Admiral Baird, and the victory is assigned 
to the first-named commander on the ground that 
he out-manceuvred his opponent. In point of fact 
he proved that in these days of 20-knot cruisers 
an effectual blockade is impossible, and according 
to international law, a blockade to be recognized 
must be effectual, so that perhaps this mode of 
warfare is a thing of the past. Other portions of 
the experts’ reports are confidential, but there is 
no doubt that it recommends a large increase of 
the navy. Indeed if our best-known admirals are 
to be believed, the British navy isin a dreadful 
state and the expenditure of many millions is 
necessary before we are even comparatively safe. 
But it is one thing for the Admiralty to ask for 
millions and quite another to get them from the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Every successive 
government is becoming more opposed to increase 
of taxation, They fear to touch the voter’s pocket 
lest he should remember it at the general election ; 
they prefer to rub on somehow, even to add a 
litle to the National Debt rather than ask 
the House of Commons for more money. Mr. 
Goschen’s recent experiences, for instance, have 
been*far from encouraging. The only new imposts 
his last Budget proposed were two comparatively 
trifling ones—that on bottled wines, and the wheel 
tax. The first he was obliged to whittle away 
until one could hardly recognize the original pro- 
posals, and the second has just been interred 
without being even discussed in Parliament. All 
this seems bad for the prospects of an increased 
navy, but meanwhile the Government is devoting 
a larger share than usual of the navy vote to 
building new vessels. 

That the law considers only a very slight de- 
gree of sanity necessary to make a man compe- 
tent to manage his own affairs has been shown in 
a suit decided a few days ago by one of the Mas. 
ters in Lunacy. The sons of Major Owen, late of 
the Indian Army, impugned their father’s ability 
to manage his business, and the facts elicited in 
the course of the enquiry were extraordinary. In 
his house at Ventnor the Major had a Chamber 
known as the “holy of holies,’ where he and his 
associates, who appear to have all been females, 
went through some kind of religious services, at- 
tired in white, the Major being distinguished by 
a hat and white feather with gold trimming on his 
robe. Two years ago he met a Miss Johnson who 
professed to be a “medium,” and when, a little 
later, she became Mrs. Morley, he accompanied 
the Nappy pair on theirhoneymoon. Immediately 
after Mr. Morley disappeared from the scene and 
Major Owen constituted himself the lady’s guar- 
dian. In the following year a child, which 
the Major said was of miraculous birth, was 
born in the “holy of holies” in the presence of 
the Major and several of the faithful; and this 


event was asserted to have followed by only eight 
days the birth in the same place of a golden prince. 
It was natural that the excitement brought on by 
such momentous events should have told on the 
Majot’s constitution, and one morning a relative 
found him ill in bed, owing, he said, to the tem- 
porary absence of his spirit from his body. Mrs. 
Morley gave a more detailed explanation. He 
had been ‘ galavanting” during the night, she 
declared, having gone to help the Chinese with 
their political affairs. Some other illustrations of 
Major Owen’s eccentricities were given, but the 
jury pronounced him sane. 

Another case which has attracted a good deal 
of our attention of late was the action for breach 
of promise and libel brought by a Miss Valerie 
Wiedemann, daughter of a German pastor, 
against Mr. Horace Walpole, formerly of the 
diplomatic service, and heir to the Earldom of 
Orford. The damages were laid at £10,000 and if 
Miss Widemann’s story was true she deserved 
every penny of it. We had not the advantage of 
hearing Mr. Walpole’s version of the case, on 
account of its abrupt termination, but I think the 
facts are pretty clear. According to the plaintiff's 
account, while she was a governess at Constanti- 
nople, Mr. Walpole met her frequently, and finally 
under promise of marriage, ruined her. If her 
version of the scene in the hotel at Constantinople be 
true, Mr. Walpole should bein the dock at the Old 
Bailey instead of appearing as defendant in the 
High Court of Justice. That there was a promise 
of marriage is evident from some of his letters, in 
one of which is contained the alleged libel, that is, 
where he charges her with having stolen a ring 
from him—rather an unlikely story. Had Miss 
Wiedemann kept her head, I believe the jury 
would have done her justice, but when Sir Edward 
Clarke began to cross-examine her about the child 
which she alleged was born from her connection 
with Mr. Walpole, she lost her temper and refused 
to answer though repeatedly cautioned by the 
judge, till at last the jury were directed to find a 
verdict for the defendant. In many respects Miss 
Wiedemann’s conduct was not what could be 
wished. Of course her refusal to answer what she 
deemed insulting questions may be attributed to 
her ignorance of our procedure and our language, 
but there is no excuse for the violently worded 
post-cards she wrote to the present Mrs. Walpole 
just before her marriage with the defendant. The 
staleness of the complaint (the events happened 
in 1881 and 1882) is explained by the fact that 
Miss Wiedemann was unable to give security 
for costs before. We have not heard the last 
of the case; an’ application is to be made for 
a new trial upon. the grounds that the plain- 
tiff did not understand the consequences of her 
refusal to answer the questions of the Solicitor- 
General. For myself I do not think Miss Wiede- 
mann was telling the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, but there can be little doubt 
that she has been seriously wronged by Mr. 
Walpole, who tried to cast her off utterly when 
another lady and her fortune of £10,000 a year 
came in his way. 

There are few things in the history of our 
literature more astounding than the present com- 
petition amongest publishers in the issue of cheap 
editions of well-known works. There is now hardly 
a great firm thatis not vying with ils competitors 
in this respect. Cassells in their National Library 
publish each week for sixpence (or three-pence in 
paper covers) some rematkable works, many of 


hwhich have not hitherto been within the reach of 


those with very limited purses. Upwards of one 
hundred and fifty of these wonderful little books 
have already been published. Walton’s Compleat 
Angler, Browne’s Religio Aledicit, Crabbes Poems, 


| Jolnson’s Tour tn the Hebrides, in fact, repre- 


sentative works of every branch of our literature, 
find a place in this marvellous library. Cheap 
editions of Dickens and Thackeray, coming half 
way between the expensive editions and the 
sixpenny paper-covered ones, are also enjoying an 
immense circulation, And now Messrs. Mac- 
Millan have entered the lists with splendid, but 
cheap, editions of the works of Charles Kingsley 
and Miss C. M. Yonge. A curious fact about 
these cheap editions (and IT am assured it isa 
fact) is that their enormous circulation does not 
in the least diminish the demand for the more 
expensive ones. This seems to show that the 
newer editions find a class of readers of their own 
who probably would not have read these books in 
the more expensive form, and certainly would not 
have purchased them but for their issue in the 
cheap form. 


LETTER FROM SAN FRANCISCO. 
Saag 
(From our SpPeciaL CoRRESPONDENT.) 


San Francisco, December 2gth. 


Mr. Harrison has given notice that he will 
henceforth see no one except on business, as his 
time is fully occupied in drafting his inaugural 
message and prepating his policy. ‘There is some 
dry humour about the President elect. ‘The other 
day, a story got afloat to the effect that an attempt 
had been made to assassinate him. The New 
York Herald telegraphed its Indianapolis corre- 
spondent to interview him and get the facts. It 
was near midnight when the scribe found his way 
to the Harrison mansion. He sent up a card 
stating his business, and mentioning that the 
Herald wanted “the facts.” The answer came- 
back: ‘General Harrison is undressing to go to 
bed : there are no facts.” 

The President and his friends are packing their 
trunks and firing parting shots at the enemy. The 
Massachusetts ‘Tariff Reform league held its 
annual banquet at Boston last evening; letters 
were read from the President, members of the 
Cabinet and others. Speaker Carlisle wrote as 
follows :— 

The struggle now going on between the friends of industrial 
freedom and the beneticiaries of industrial slavery has joe com- 
menced in this country, and those who delude themselves with 
the hope that it will be abandoned before right triumphs over 
wrong are simply augmenting the weight of the blow that will 
inevitably fall upon them inthe future. ‘his is not a threat, 
but a friendly warning. The history of all movements for neces- 
sary social or political reforms shows that they grow more radi- 
cal by opposition and del..y, and it would be wise and patriotic 
upon the part of our opponents to recognize the inevitable and 
accede to reasonable demands now rather than be forced to ac- 
cept harder terms hereatter. So far, there isa sentiment in fa- 
vour of a reduction of taxation, and if i€ does not continue to be 
so the responsibility will rest solely on those who unreasonably 
oppuse it. ‘hey alone can stop the agitation or confine it within 
reasonable bounds by proper concessions to the demands of the 
people. ‘he result of the contestin which we are engaged is not 
in the least doubtful, and unless the evils of which we complain 
are removed, which is not at all probable, the agitation should 
go right on with increased vigour and force until publi-c 
judgment and conscience refuse to justify or condone them, 

In the meantime, extensive preparations are 
being made for the Inaugural Ball. The usual 
protest is being filed by men who are too old to 
dance, and too stupid to flirt. The Methodist 
ministers of Columbus, Ohio, met in solemn con - 
clave on ‘Thursday, and after regulating the affairs 
of the world generally, passed the following resolu - 
tions :— 

‘"We, the Methodist preachers of Columbus, in view of the 
elevation of a Christian man to the Presidency, do feel that this 
is a fitting time for a high official discountenance to the tenden- 
cies in certain quarters to imitate the follies, displays of page- 
antry and extravagance of European courts. 

‘*We therefore respectfully protest against the proposed ex- 

nditure of nearly $100,000 for the purpose of imitating the 
ollies, corrupting the simplicity of Republican principles, en- 
couraging the tendencies to extravagance, and perpetuating that 
relic of barbarism—the inauguration b«ll—on che occasion of his 
inauguration.” 

Preparations for the ‘relic of barbarism” are 
nevertheless progressing with unabated vigour. All 
the dressmakers in Boston, New York, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, and Washington are stitching for 
bare life on gowns which are to outdo the choicest 
productions of Worth, and the fairest of the fair, 
from the spirituelle beauty of Boston to the white 
armed siren from the west, whose opulent charms 
a Jew would kiss and infidel adove, are busily 
practising the York for execution on the day of 
battle. There was an inauguration ball once, at 
which an obscure individual connected with the 
Mail was so lucky as to be present, in the first 
flush of his youth and innocence. He danced, 
that misguided lad, with a sensible looking girl, 
who put her soul into the business with the air of 
one who enjoyed it, yet whose opportunities for 
such enjoyment were rare. Congratulated on the 
lightness and grace of her step, the young lady 
confessed that she had no time for practice, 
though she loved dancing dearly ; ‘ for,”’ said she, 
you know I keep school at Buffalo, where we 
live.” Gazing at her honest, candid face, her 
partner wondered; for her name was Miss Fill- 
more, and her father was Vice-President, and soon 
became President of the United States. But this 
was long ago, in the prehistoric period. 

For the past two years the Queens of Society in 
Washington have been Mrs. Cleveland and Mrs. 
Carlisle. ‘The former has made pood her claim 
to be the most beautiful and the most charming 
woman ‘who has ruled in Washington diawing- 
rooms since the days of Harriet Lane; she will 
carry away, when she returns to New York,- 
the hearts of political friends and foes alike. 
Even grim Ingalls of Kansas sometimes forgets 
his réle of Thersites in the sunshine of her smile. 
Mrs. Carlisle, who is no longer young, will almost 
be equally missed; her receptions at the Riggs 
House were popular, though Mr. Carlisle’s means 
did wot enable her to entertain sumptuously. 
The ladies who hope to succeed her are Mrs. 
Cannon of Illinois, a lady who, with her two 
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handsome daughters, has been a conspicuous 
figure in Washington society ever since the time 
of Grant. Mrs. Burrows, of Michigan, a beautiful 
brunette, who has eschewed most of the pomps 
and vanities of a wicked world, yet has always 
been seen at State receptions; Mrs. Frye of 
Maine, the diminutive wife of the biggest member 
of Congress; Mrs. Butterworth of Ohio, mother 
of the most charming of last winter's buds ; and 
others, who feel that the country will be lost if 
their hushand be not chosen Speaker. Most if not 
all of these ladies live at hotels; their husband’s 
means do not allow them to keep up two establish- 
ments. The entertaining on a grand scale, on 
the part of the Republicans, will have to be done 
by Mrs. Hale of Maine, née Miss Chandler, who 
is probably the richest woman in Washington; 
Mrs. Stanford of California, who gives solemn 
feasts, as gorgeous as the entertainments of the 
Arabian Nights, but deadly and gruesome; and 
possibly the wives of some less-known Congress- 
men or Cabinet Ministers under the new régime. 
Washington society, owing partly to its kaleido- 
scopic character, and partly to the admixture of 
well bred foreigners connected with the legations, 
is peculiar; it is faithfully described in the novel 
** Under one Administration,” by Mrs. Hodgson 
Burnett, whose husband is a practicing physician 
at the federal capital, and whose son is the origi- 
nal of Little Lord Fauntleroy. In the old days 
before the war, it was intensely and_ bitterly 
Southern. An abolitionist was a low fellow, not 
under any circumstances to be admitted to good 
houses. Even Chatles Sumner, who was perhaps 
the best bred man in Washington, and had no 
peer as a scholar, never obtained admission to 
Society, until as Chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs he could have become, 
had he chosen, its recognised leader. Nous avons 
changé tout cela. Northern shoddy sits on the 
throne, and the lovely Southern, whose dainty lip 
used to curl at contact with * Northern scum,” 
crouches at the gate, hoping for some of the 
crumbs which fall from the lap of the belles from 
New York and Boston. 

On and after Tuesday next, it will become un- 
lawful to hang a criminal in the state of New 
York; convicts sentenced to capital punishment 
will have to be put to death by electricity. It is 
left to the sheriffs to decide how the electricity 
shall be administered: one sheriff proposes to 
apply the fluid in one way, another in another. 
The committee appointed by the governor to con- 
sider the subject recommends that the convict be 
placed in a chair and securely bound. Metal 
plates are to be applied to the top of his head and 
the top of his spine, at the base of the brain; a 
current driven through these will, it is supposed, 
cause immediate death. The committee thought- 
fully suggests that the sheriffs had better be a little 
careful in applying the fatal spark, or they may 
execute themselves instead of the criminal. The 
law further forbids the publication in the papers 
of any details of theexecution. This assault upon 
the liberty of the press is hotly resented by news- 
papers which have relied upon sensational reports 
for their readers. A curious and unexpected 
effect of the new enactmert is the raising of 
the point what is to be done with convicts 
now under sentence of death by hanging. ‘The 
law says that after January rst, 1889, it shall 
not be lawful for a sheriff to hang a man. There- 
fore the sentence of the Court cannot be carried 
out. There is no warrant for putting a convict to 
death by electricity, if he has been sentenced to 
die in another way. This hard nut will have to 
be cracked of the Court of Appeals. 

The scarcity of Chinese labour in the orchards 
and vineyaids has led to a demand for Japanese 
farm labourers, and a few such would find ready 
employment here. But they must not come in too 
great numbers, or they will soon arose the jealousy 
which has proved so injurious to the Chinese. The 
Irish are not opposed to the Japanese; but this is 
because they have been so few in number. If 
they began to arrive a thousand at a time, it 
would soon be found by the pure and lovely Chris 
tians who cun the labour unions, that they were a 
menace to our civilization, and that the interests 
of sound religion and morality require the exten- 
sion of the Exclusion Act to them. Meanwhile, 
these is quite a movement for the repeal of the 
Scott law. Decent people are beginning to get 
ashamed of the persistence with which California 
advertises its barbarous provincialism, and sets 
obstacles in the way of its progress under the 
dictation of the flannel mouths of the sand lot and 
the drivelling imbeciles of the daily press. 


—— 
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ACROSS KOREA ON HORSEBACK. 
——_—_—o—____—_—- 


A Souitary Ripe THROUGH THE Hermit Kinc- 
pomM.—A  Pony-Loap oF Money.—INTO THE 
Mountains BY ‘TORCHLIGHT.— BRING Fire!” 


We publish below Mr. H. Norman’s letter to 
the Pall Mall Gasette and the other journals re- 
presented by him, on the subject of Across Korea 
on Horseback :-— 

The Monastery of An-pien, One 
Day’s Journey from Gensan 
(Wonsan), on the East Coast 
of Korea, gth October, 1888. 

I decided to cross Korea for three reasons. 
First, to save time. If 1 had continued my voyage 
from Vladivostok in the Zakachtho Maru, and 
made my way round the peninsula by sea to 
Chemulpo, and ridden thence thirty miles to 
Soul, the capital, I should have been either 
restricted to two days there or else compelled 
to wait three weeks for another vessel; whereas 
by crossing the country I can gain three or four 
days. Second, in a journey round the world, to 
get for once, atleast, off the beaten track, and 
describe what no journalist has ever described 
before. The “Hermit Kingdom” does not tempt 
the globe-trotter, and it is one of the few places 
on earth virgin to bis tread. But it will be again 
the centre of great events before long, and even 
to-day the eyes of people in the East are turned 
expectantly towards it. Third, to be frank, 
purely and simply for the adventure. We live 
in too prosaic days. 7 

Only three or four Europeans have crossed 
Korea, and nothing, unless in a Consular report, 
has been written about the trip. The Korean 
authorities discourage travellers, and the Korean 
Minister at Tékyd Setar s declined to give 
me a passport or to apply to Séul for one for me, 
although pressed by the British Chargé to do so. 
And the condition of the country may be judged 
from the fact that four months ago marines were 
landed from the American, Russian, and Japanese 
men-of-war at Chemulpo, and marched all night 
up to the capital to protect the foreigners there; 
while H.M.S. Leander got up steam in a hurry and 
left Yokohama at a few hours’ notice for the same 
purpose. Some Chinese, it is stated, had 
entrapped Korean children’ and sent them to 
Tientsin for immoral purposes, and the Koreans 
professed to believe that the Missionaries 
had stolen them to use their eyes for medi- 
cine and for taking photographs. Hence the 
murders of Koreans and the threatened attack 
upon foreigners. But the country seems perfectly 
quiet now, and there is little or no risk in crossing 
it. So Lhave sent my things round by sea, taken 
my note-book, field-glass, revolver, and camera, 
and here I am, one day’s journey out of the six, 
writing under the oddest and most romantic sur- 
roundings I have ever known. 

“To go back a little, I chiefly owe the oppor- 
tunity of making this trip to Mr. Fitzgerald 
Creagh, Commissioner of Customs (in the Chinese 
Service,) at Gensan, the open port on the East 
Coast. He gave me full directions, hired ponies 
and grooms for me, procured me an escort, arran- 
ged all the payments for me, and, in short, at 
much personal trouble made the journey possible 
and indeed comparatively easy. 

As soon as the Tarachiho reached Gensan I 
said good-bye to my very pleasant. quarters, and 
went on shore, where through the glass I could 
see the ponies already waiting. A [Korean pony 
is a small, shaggy creature, but you never like 
him less than when you first set eyes on him, and 
before I had gone far with these learned that many 
virtues were concealed in their little brown bodies. 
Four ponies and six men were at the landing, the 
latter being three grooms, two soldiers, and an 
interpreter. One pony was for me to ride; upon 
the second were strapped my bag, canvas hold-all, 
containing rug and sleeping arrangement, camera, 
and gun; the third was burdened with two boxes 
of provisions and a dozen bottles of mineral water, 
for it is necessary to carry with you absolutely 
everything you need to eat or drink here; while 
the fourth pony had all he could do to transport 
the money for current expenses. This sounds no 
doubt as if I were travelling like a second Jay 
Gould. Alas,far from it! The pony only carried 
about twenty Mesxican dollars, £3 The only 
Korean currency, however, consists of miserably 
made copper, iron, and bronze coins, called ‘‘cash” 
in English, and sapek or sek in Korean, about the 
size and weight of an Enplish penny, with a square 
hole in the middle by which they are strung on 
plaited straw in lots of five hundred, sub-divided 
by knots into hundreds, Hence the expression “a 
string of cash.” In Gensan the rate of exchange 
when I left was 660 cash to the Mexican dollar, and 
the pony carries about fifteen thousand of them, 


The personnel of my little caravan is decidedly 
cutious, but not very impressive. The grooms, 
called mapou, are good-natured grinning creatures, 
low down in the social scale, dressed in extremely 
dirty white cotton robes and trousers, with 
straw sandals and battered old wire hats, or 
none. The soldiers, called &rsfou, are tall well- 
built fellows, distinguished from civilians, by a 
broad-brimmed hat of heavy black felt with a 
scarlet tuft trailing behind, and a coat of rough 
blue cotton, shaped exactly like the exaggerated 
dress-coat, reaching to the heels, that one sees in 
a burlesque on the Gaiety stage. They carry 
no weapons but a long staff, and they appeared 
amused when I asked where, since they were 
soldiers, were their guns? Of my interpreter 
I stand somewhat in awe. He is a tall, really 
handsome man, with a striking resemblance to 
the Speaker of the House of Commons, dressed 
in spotless white, topped by a monumental black 
pot-hat made of woven horsehair, and with 
nothing undignified about him but his name, 
which is Cha Sam. It was impossible to get a 
Korean who knew any English, even a little 
“ pidgin,” so I had to be content with one who 
speaks Japanese. My only communication with 
the outside world for the next week will 
therefore be in that staccato tongue. Our 
respective vocabularies have proved adequate 
so far, but from his preternatural silence and 
solemnity the sad suspicion is growing in my 
mind that his knowledge of: Japanese is on a pac 
with my own. I am the only one of the party 
that rides, the rest walk, except that I have 
aheady observed a tendency on the part of I 
Cha Sam to place himself on top of the 15,000 
cash, and that the pony is learning to give him a 
wide berth. This I discourage, from mixed motives 
of humanity and haste. The bill of expenses 
furnished me by Mr. Creagh is as follows :— 


4 Horses, at 5,000 cash .......... seeesess 20,000 
1 Interpreter, falsely so-called .......... 4,000 
2 Soldiers, at 100 cash a day, 11 days 
there and back ...cciccecssesseeenes 
3 ‘ Kumshaws” (tips) to soldiers and 
interpreter, at BI ...cicccesseseees 2,000 


Total, 28,200 cash, say forty-three Mexican 
dollars, plus travelling expenses and food. The 
price of the horses includes grooms. I suppose 
everybody knows that a Mexican when it is not 
counterfeit, which it generally is, is worth about 
two-thirds of a gold dollar, 75 cents, or three 
shillings and two pence. The cash, by the way, 
miserable, battered, verdigris-covered coins of 
which ten go to a cent, have actually been de- 
based by the Korean Government for illicit 
profit, while they bear on them such gracious 
inscriptions as ‘* Used for Public Benefit,’ and 
‘Enrich the People.” 

The jousney overland from the East codst to 
the capital generally occupies five days, at the 
rate of something over thirly milesa day. ‘Thirty- 
five miles from Gensan, however, north of the 
overland road, is the great Korean monastery of 
An-pien (spelled An-byan on Petermann’s map), 
which I was seriously assured was the only interest- 
ing place in all Korea. So I determined to lose 
a day and visit this, all the more as Captain 
Walker, of the Zakachiho, experienced navigator, 
eager sportsman, delightful companion, and one 
of the most popular men in this part of the East, 
promised me his company so far. We said good-bye 
to Mr. Creagh about midday and pushed on fast 
through the filthy lanes and among the squalling 
pigs of the native town of Gensan, and we should 
have been here before dusk except for two un- 
foreseen incidents. One was that an hour after 
starting the mapou leading the money-pony, 
upon which had been temporarily placed also 
Captain Walker’s blankets and his provisions for 
two days, let it escape, and we had the exciting 
spectacle of the provisions being dashed and 
scattered in all directions as it galloped wildly 
across the rice-fields. The money and one 
blanket we recovered, as the former was securely 
sewed up in strong sacking, but of the provisions 
not a vestige returned. The second incident 
was that half way to the monastery we passed 
through a valley of paddy-fields a mile square, 
where the wild ducks were flying in thousands, 
The Captain looked at them wistfully for a while 
as he jogged on, and I eyed him with anxiety, for 
I knew the danger of his dragging his anchors. 
Sure enough, in a few minutes he remarked 
casually, “TI think Tl just take one shot at 
those ducks.’’ In vain I expostulated, pointing 
out that it was very late, that the road ahead was 
known to be very bad, that the gates of the 
monastery were shut at sunset, and many more 
excellent reasons for hurrying. I had not half 
finished, however, when he was a hundred yards 
into the rice, and before he had taken a dozen 
steps more a lot of big rice-ducks rose almost at 
his feet, and bang, bang, and he got three of them. 
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OF course, it was useless to attempt to stop him 
after that, so I went a quarter of a mile further, 
sent the baggage ponies on, and sat down a little 
way from the road. For an hourhe banged away, 
while I gota few stragglers, and by and by he 
reappeared, followed by a Korean boy staggering 
along under aload of feathers. Ilooked reproaches 
at him, but who could utter them? As it happened 
the delay gave us a remarkable experience. 

The red shades of evening were now ap- 
pearing, and for the next two hours we jogged 
along at our best speed. When it was quite 
dark we reached a little Korean inn, where 
our grooms had already aroused everybody. Out 
of a house of apparently two rooms twenty white- 
robed travellers turned out and squatted in a 
row, like tired ghosts, to stare at us. Our men 
were all for stopping—the road ahead was very 
steep, the woods through which it passed were in- 
fested with tigers, the ponies were tired, the mo- 
nastery would be closed for the night, etc.,etc. But 
we looked at those two rooms and those twenty 
travellers, and hardened our hearts. Then the 
soldiers, seeing that we were determined, rose to 
the occasion. One of them shouted to the inn- 
keeper to turn out and bring torches to light 
us, and his manner, I remarked with interest, 
was peremptory. The inn-keeper demurred in 
a high tone of voice, when without another 
word this excellent Aistow took one step toward 
him, and whack! with a tremendous slap in 
the face sent him staggering across the road. 
The suddenness of the blow took me fairly aback, 
but nobody seemed in the least surprised or 
annoyed, and the inn-keeper appeared a minute 
latter with a blazing pine-knot and led the way. 
We left the road at right angles, and fifty yards 
from the inn we plunged into the woods and began 
a steep ascent along a-narrow stone patch. Then 
a curious thing happened. As soon as our last 
pony was out of sight, a simultaneous and blood- 
curding howl arose from the twenty travellers be- 
hind us, and was prolonged with a series of yah! 
yah! yah! till the hills echoed again, and when it 
ceased, our six men similarly exploded, each one 
putting his back into the yell, till it rivalled the 
notes of a Chicago mocking-bird. The travellers 
howled again and pur men answered, and so on 
till we could no longer hear the former. ‘* What 
on earth is the matter? we asked I Cha Sam. 
“To keep the tigers away!” he replied. The 
Captain put two cartridges of duck-shot into his 
gun, and I strapped my revolver outside my thick 
riding-coat, but if the noise was half as disagree- 
able to a prowling tiger as it was to us, no wonder 
he avoided our company, for anything so ingeni- 
ously ear-splitting as the sounds our men kept up, 
at intervals of three or four minutes for an hour 
and a half, I never heard. 


Meanwhile the road ascended rapidly and the 
stony path grew narrower till at last we were 
climbing a mountain-side. At one moment we 
were in thick woods, at another a precipice of con- 
siderable depth yawned a yard or two to our left, 
then we were struggling up a stone-heap on toa 
plateau) where half-a-dozen miserable houses 
formed a village. No European horse could have 
made a hundred yards of the road, but our ponies 
stepped doggedly over everything, never stum- 
bling, and catching themselves again instantly if 
they fell. We soon learned that the less attempt 
we made to guide them the safer we were. Before 
leaving Gensan Mr. Creagh had said, “If you 
don’t need the soldiers as an escort, you'll find 
them very useful in other respects.” And I soon 
learned how. ‘The theory of Korean Government 
is that the people exist for the officials. And as I 
had this escort I was travelling as an official, and 
therefore entitled to demand any services from 
the people to speed me on my way. The night 
was pitch-dark, and without torches we could 
not have gone a yard. Therefore the soldiers 
levied lights from the people. As soon as 
they spied a hovel ahead they shouted a 
couple of words, the man cartying the torch 
helping lustily. I found later the words were 
simply Poul k‘tva, “ Bring out fire! and no mat- 
ter how late the hour, how bad the weather, how 
far to the next house,—no matter even thongh the 
sole inhabitant was an old woman or a child, the 
torch of pine-wood or dried millet-stalks bound 
together must be produced instantly, the guide 
must hold it flaming in his hand when we reach 
his door, and woe betide the unlucky being that 
keeps [Korean officialdom waiting, if it be only for 
half a minute. Sometimes the stage to the next 
house was two or three miles, sometimes ‘it was 
only a couple of hundred yards, but there are no 
exemptions to this fire-conscription. The gene- 
ral effect as I saw it from the rear was extremely 
picturesque and striking—the line of ponies with 
sideways swaying loads, the ghostly figures of the 
men on foot, the cries to each other and the ani- 
mals, the recurring shout for fire, the yell to keep 


off the tigers, the dense wood, the precipice, the 
flaming and flashing torch waved ahead or beaten 
on the ground, dividing everything into blood-red 
lights and jet-black shadows, and finally the 
thought that it really was just possible the gleam- 
ing eyes of one of the great striped cats might be 
choosing their victim at a few feet from you. It 
was a new experience. 

Our goal announced itself long beforehand by 
gate after gate, and the instinctive feeling that we 
had got to the top, whatever it was. Then the 
edge of the ravine become paved with stone slabs, 
and a hundred yards along it brought us to a pair 
of great wooden doors. . 

They were opened after a little parley, and we 
found ourselves in a small court-yard, and sur- 
rounded by ascore of young priests, apparently 
delighted to see us. We hastily unpacked our 
tugs, a brazier was brought, we boiled the kettle, 
plucked and cooked one of the birds we had shot, 
and then, while the monks sat round us in a 
laughing chattering circle, we supped maguifi- 
cently off broiled duck, hard-tack, and marmalade, 
washed down by many basins of tea. (Nobody 
but a traveller knows the real value of tea.) At 
midnight we were shown to a clean paper-window- 
ed room about six feet square, and turned in on 
the floor. And when the morning came it showed 
us how strange and romantic a place we had 
reached—one of the most striking and picturesque 
of the unknown corners of the world. But I must 
defer an account of it till my next letter. For I 
have not even seen it properly yet, and my diary 
is blank ahead. Henry Norman. 


LIFE OF TOYOTOMI HIDEYOSRI. 
————_—_¢@—__—_ 
By W. Denine. 
PART I.—CHAPTFR I.—INTRODUCTION. 


The feudal system in Japan may be said to 
have commenced with Minamoto Yoritomo. Prior 
to his time the soldier was considered inferior to 
the civilian, and those who governed the country 
were not dependent for their position in the state 
on the military forces under their command. 
Owing to the eminent services rendered by Fuji- 
wara Kamatari to the Emperor Tenchi (com- 
menced to reign A.D. 668) and to the existence 
of able men among Kamatari’s descendants, the 
government of the country for a very long time 
was carried on by one house. Members of the 
house of Fujiwara filled all the chief government 
posts. The Fujiwara minister managed the em- 
perors and the military with equal ease. The for- 
mer were of their own making; in that care was 
taken that the consorts of the reigning monarchs 
should be daughters of the Fujiwara house; the 
latter was relegated to a subordinate position in 
the country by the custom of only allowing military 
rulers to wield power during the continuance of 
war and by strict abstinence from the practice 
(afterwards so common) of rewarding military 
services with large grauts of land. During the 
préeminence of the Fujiwara rulers, as regents or 
prime ministers, the military man occupied a subor- 
dinate position in the country. He was only the tool 
of government, to be used or laid aside at will. 
It is very surprising that for over five hundred 
years the Japanese should have submitted to civil 
authority that had no overpowering military force 
to back it. The respect for royalty seems to have 
been so great in those times that people never 
dreamed of questioning the authority of the mini- 
sters in whose hands the emperors were. 

But the system of using the military simply as 
fighting tools and of excluding men who hap 
quelled rebellions from all share in the admini- 
stration of the civil government of the country 
could not in the nature of things last for ever. 
A priori the chances of a general appearing who 
should resent this treatment and help himself to 
the territory which the civil rulers had refused to 
cede to him, were very great. ‘Ihe ancestors of 
Yoritomo, Yoriyoshi, and Yoshi-ie had quelled 
formidable rebellions, but had been left unre- 
warded. With marvellous forbearance and loyalty 
they appeased their troops by dividing up their 
own land among them, and thus the danger that 
threatened the supremacy of the house of Fujiwara 
was for a time warded off. But in Taira Kiyomori 
we havea man who had no real respect for royalty, 
whose whole career showed that he recognised no 
power as binding but that of the sword. It was 
the free and unwarrantable use to which Kiyomori 
put this weapon that brought Yoritomo into power 
and led to his dealing a death-blow to the supre- 
macy of civil over military power. Yoritomo re- 
placed . the civil governors of each province with 
military ones* and subjected the whole country to 
military rule. 


* The former were called kokushi ; the latter shugo, 


Under the H6jd Regents the position of affairs 
was not altered. Though, for reasons which would 
take too long to explain, the members of the H6j6 
family did not assume the title of Shogun, as a 
matter of fact, their rule was a military one. The Go- 
vernment of the H6jé period resembled in many 
respects that under the Tokugawa Shdguns. ‘lhe 
way in which power was obtained by H6jé Toki- 
masa and Tokugawa Ieyasu, too, has several 
points of resemblance. ‘Tokimasa’s strength lay in 
his being the successor of Yoritomo, and Ieyasu’s 
in that he succeeded the Taik6. Of course in ge- 
neral character and statesmanship there is no com- 
parison between the two men—Tokimasa being far 
surpassed by leyasu. 

The dire confusion and utter disorganisation 
prevailing throughout the country when Hideyoshi 
rose to power, were the result of the policy adopted 
by the Ashikaga Shoguns. The power of Taka- 
uji, the first of this line, was acquired by rebellion, 
and by rebellion of the most unscrupulous kind. 
The existing emperor (Godaigo), refusing to grant 
his demands, Taka-uji created an emperor for 
himself. ‘Taking advantage of the universal dis- 
content caused by Godaigo’s neglecting to grant 
emoluments to the men who had assisted him to 
overthrow Hojé Takatoki, Taka-uji was able to 
win thousands of adherents by promising that all 
his followers should be enriched with territory in 
proportion to the military services rendered. The 
first of the Ashikaga Shoguns possessed none of 
the qualities that go to make a ruler popular apart 
from the gifts and emoluments that he bestows. 
He was a mean, unprincipled adventurer, who 
under any other set of circumstances than those in 
which he found himself could never have been 
successful. The Ashikaga Shégunate, thus founded, 
produced a hot-bed of strife. The understanding 
being that men might appropriate to themselves 
such territory as they could conquer, and there 
being no recognised right to hold any possession 
apart from the ability to defend it against all 


-comers, the whole country became one vast battle- 


field, war became the one absorbing occupation of 
the people. ‘The ruler and the ruled so constantly 
changed places that for two hundred years Japan 
may be said to have been without a government 
at all. 

By bestowing land in such large quantities as to 
create its owners formidable rivals to himself, 
Taka-uji sowed the seeds of destruction to his 
house. Akamatsu, Hosokawa, and Hatakeyama 
received two or three provinces each, and Yamana 
received as many as ten. The consequence of 
this state of things was that the country found 
itself with a nominal, but no real, head. Each 
baron fought for himself and took as much 
territory as he could. The Ashikaga Shdguns 
retained their titles, together with a semblance 
of authority, for several centuries owing to the 
fact that there was no baron sufficiently power- 
ful to crush all the rest and assume supreme 
authority. Then the barons were too busily en- 
gaged in fighting with each other to trouble 
themselves about overthrowing the existing Shégu- 
nate. It was not until the time of Yoshiteru that 
this was effected by Miyoshi and Matsunaga, two 
of this Shégun’s retainers. 

The plotting and counter-plotting, the universal 
distrust, the total disregard of principle, the’ 
neglect of learning, agriculture, and commerce, 
the utter misery of the age that preceded that of 
Hideyoshi, defy all description. ‘The whole country 
was a scene of desolation unprecedented in Japa- 
nese annals, The sons of noblemen to whom war 
was distasteful fled to the mountains. The mer- 
chants, artizans, and agriculturists dragged out 
a weary existence, unwilling to die, yet seeing 
nothing for which to live. ; 

By the genius, indomitable courage and resolu- 
tion of one man the whole aspect of affairs was 
transformed, and two hundred and fifty years of 
peace and comparative. prosperity succeeded two 
centuries of civil strife and all its attendant evils. 

When Japan’s greatest hero was born, the chief 
men in power throughout the country were as 
follows :—The three-provinces of Suruga, Téidmi, 
and Mikawa were governed by Imagawa. Yoshi- 
moto; the Kwanté, consisting of the provinces of 
Sagami, Musashi, Awa, Kazusa, Shimdésa, Hitachi, 
Kotsuke, and Shimotsuke were, for the most 
part, governed by H6j6 Ujiyasu; Kai and the 
greater part of Shinano were under the control of 
Takeda Shingen; Echigo Etchi, Kaga, and the 
adjacent territory were in in the hands of Uesugi 
Kenshin ; Mori Motonari held nearly the whole of 
the Chagoku;* Shikoku was for the most part in 
the hands of Chdsokabe Motochika; as for Kya- 
sha, it was divided up between Shimazu, Otomo, 
and Rytizdji. 

But whilst these lords held sway over the above 
mentioned territories, smaller barons were in a con- 
stant state of disaffection. Hardly a week elapsed 


* The Chagoku included sixteen provinces. 
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TIME TABLES AND STEAMERS. 
—_—_—__¢@—____ 
YOKOHAMA-TOKYO RAILWAY. 


Trains Leave YOKOHAMA Station at 6.30, 7.30, 
8.45," 9.45, and 11 a.m.; and 12.15, 1.35, 2.45, 4.05,* 
5, 6.30, 7.30, 8.55, 10, and 11.15¢ p.m. 

Trains tuave TdKyd (Shimbashi) at 6.40, 7.40, 
8.35," 9.45, and 11 a.m.; and 12.15, 1.30, 2.45, 4," 55 
6.15, 7.35, 8.45, 10, and 11.15 p.m. 

Faras—First Single, sex 75; Second do., sen 4 
Third do., 25; First Return, yen 1.50; Second de 
sen go. 

Those marked (*) run through without stopping at Tsuranl, 
hed 


Kawasaki, and Omori Stations. Vhose marked (1) are the same 
as above with the exception of stopping at Kawasaki Station, 


TOKAIDO RAILWAY. 


TRAINS LegAVE YOKOHAMA at 7.40 and 9.25 a.m., 
and 12, 2.30, 4.50, and 7.15 p.m.; and Kozo at 7, 
9.22, and 11.55 a.m.; and 2.25, 4.50, and 7.15 p.m, 

Farus—To Hodogaya, first-class sen 10, second- 
class sen 6, third-class sen 3; to Totsuka, seu 32, sen 
19, sen g; to Ofune sen 46, sen 27, sen 13; to Fuji- 
sawa, sen 58, sen 34, sew 16; to Hiratsuka, sen 98, 
sen 54, sen 25; to Oiso, yen 1.00. ses 60, sex 28; 
and to Kozu, yen 1.25, sé 75, sen 35. 


but some castle or fort was reported to be in open 
rebellion against its suzerain or to be making secret 
overtures to the enemy of its liege-lord. “Then the 
large barons were constantly at war with each 
other, each hoping that some day he might become 
the Shdgun of the whole country. 

Viewed in connection with ail that preceded it, 
the work Hideyoshi set himself to accomplish was 
prodigious. The difficulties to be contended with 
would have seemed to a more of less genius and less 
will insurmountable. Had he been born at a time 
when, owing to long neglect, the arts of war were 
little known, when ages of self-indulgence and 
luxury had incapacitated men for the hardships of 
a soldier’s life, the case would have been different. 
But he found himself in the midst of a people who 
for two hundred years had given their undivided 
attention to one thing, that thing being war, who 
cared for nothing else, who lived for nothing else. 
He made up his mind that by that in which every 
baron thought he excelled he would bring the 
whole country into subjection to one will. 

In setting about this task he was careful to take 
no steps that might neutralise the effects of the 
working of his own genius. There were powerful 
lords in whose ranks he might have enlisted, and 
whose position in the country would, it might seem 
to us, have assisted him to effect his purpose ina 
more efficient manner than a_ small baron like 
Nobunaga had it in his power to do. But he 
turned his back on these and commenced at the 
vely bottom of the ladder. At the same time he 
took good care that in the character and aspira- 
tions of the master whom he chose he should find 
nothing that would stand in the way of his weaving 
the network of stratagem which the execution of 
the projects he has formed would, he knew, render 
indispensable. 

Taken as a whole, we venture to think that few 
more rematkable lives than that of Toyotomi 
Hideyoshi have been lived. As a contrast. to the 
tendency to slavish imitation of the acts, the 
methods, and even the words, of others, which 
displays itself in the lives of so many ancient and 
modern Japanese, itis refreshing to read the history 
of a men whose whole career was illuminated with 
the most brilliant flashes of genius, to meet with a 
specimen of humanity ‘that stands out in marked 
distinctness from all that preceded, followed; or 
was contemporary with it. 

lf asked what was the secret of Hideyoshi’s 
success, we have no hesitation in replying—his 
unbounded self-reliance. He arrived early at the 
conviction that imitation is suicide, that envy is 
ignorance. He knew that his strength lay in in- 
sisting on himself—in developing his individua- 
lism—in cultivating that which he felt to be his 
own and no one’s else besides. Hence he stands 
out on the page of history with all the uniqueness 
of a genius. No genius has a master. Every 

reat man is great because he has something that 
fe did not borrow. The Scipionism of Scipio, the 
Shakespearism of Shakespeare were their own crea- 
tion, learnt from no tutor, transmitted in all their 
entirety to no pupil. No man held that hobgoblin 
of little minds, that god of little statesmen, 
philosophers, and divines, consistency, in greater 
contempt than Hideyoshi. He spoke as he thought, 
acted as the impulse of his genius prompted him, 
and did not trouble about bringing one action into 
harmony with another. And yet, by the law that 
all genunie action explains itself and explains other 
genuine action as well, there isaunity about Hide- 
yoshi’s character as a whole which is not difficult 
to discern. The harmony of his life may not have 
been perceived by the men of his day—distance 
and sometimes height being necessary to exhibit 
things in their true proportions—but they are patent 
to us now. 

Thus much by way of introduction to our story. 
Further consideration of Hideyoshi’s character 
and of the position he occupies in Japanese history, 
will be more in place at the close of this work, 


London, January 22nd. 
The Germans at Samoa have burned Ameri- 
can houses and flags. The German sailors fired 
upon the Captain and a Lieutenant of a British 
war-vessel. 


(Spgciat TRLecRaMs To THE “* Hupao.”’) 
Peking, January 17th, 12.35 p.m. 
A fire broke out in the Taiwo Hall in the 
Emperor’s Palace at 3 a.m. to-day. A large} 
number of high officials have gone to assist in 
extinguishing it. The cause of the fire is 
unknown. 
Peking, January 17th, 3.20 p.m. 
The fire at the Imperial Palace has been ex- 
tinguished. The Taiwo Gate is burnt, but th 
Hall has escaped uninjured. . 


[HavaS TELEORAMS.] 

Paris, December 29th. 
The Minister of Finance in the Italian Cabi- 
net has resigned. The Minister of Commerce, 
Industry, and Public Works has taken his place. 

Paris, January 2nd. 
The Senate has finished the discussion of the 
budget. The ordinary session of Parliament 

has been closed. 


TOKYO-MAEBASHI RAILWAY. 


‘TRAINS LEAVE TéKy6 (Ueno) at 6, 9, and 11.40a.m., 
and 2.30 and 5.35 p.m.; and Maxsasni at 6 and 
11.40 a.m., and 2.30 and 5.35 p.m. 

Farxes—First-class (Separate Compartment), jen 
2.05 ; second-class, yer 1.36; third-class, sex 68. 


TOKYO-SHIOGAMA RAILWAY. 


TRAINS LEAVE Unno (down) at 6.30 and 11.40 a.m., 
and 4.30 p.m.; Utsunomtya (down) at 9.49 a.m. and 
3.05 p.m.; SHIRAKAWA (down) 7.30 a.m. and 12.23 
and 5.39 p.m.; Korryama (down) at 8.59 a.m. and 
1.50 and 7.03 p.m.; FuxusHima (down) at 7 and 
11,15 a.m. and 3,53 p.m.; Senpat (down) at 5.45 and 
10.05 a.m. and 2.30 and 6.55 p.m. 

TRAINS LEAVE SHIOGAMA (up) at 6.25 and 10.40 
a.m., and 3.20 and 7.35 p.m.; SeNDAI (up) at 7 and 
11.17 a.m., and 3.55 p.m. ; FukusuiMA (up) at 6 and 
10.01 a.m, and 2.35 p.m.; Kortyvama (up) at 8.03 
a.m., and 12.08 p.m.; Ursunomiya (up) at 7 a.m., 
and 12.02 and 4.08 p.m. 

Farus.—Ueno to Utsunomiya, first-class yen 2, 
second-class yer 1.32, third-class sen 66; to Koriyama 
yen 4.10, yen 2.74, yen 1.37; to Fukushima yen 5, yer 
3.32, yen 1.66; to Sendai yen 6.45, yen 4.30, yer 2.15; 
to Shiogama yert 6.75, yen 4.50, yet 2.25. 


TAKASAKI-YOKOKAWA RAILWAY. 


TRAINS Leave ‘AKASAKI at 6.30 and 9.25 a.m., and 
12.10 and 3.05 p.m.; and Yoxoxkawa at 8 and 10.50 
a.m,, and 1.40 and 4.45 p.m. 

Farus—First-class, sex 75; second-class, ser 45 
third-class, sen 25, 


NAOETSU-KARUIZAWA RAILWAY: 


TRAINS LEAVE Naogtsu (up) at 6 and 11 a.m, and 
3.90 p.m., and Karuizawa (down) at 6 and 10.40 a.m. 
and 2.10 p.m, 

Farrs—Second.-class, yen 1.76; third, sen 92. 


MITO-OYAMA RAILWAY. 


TRAINS Leave Mito (up) at 5.10 a.m. and 2.10 
p.m.; and Oyama (down) at 9 a.m, and 7 p.m. 

Farus—First-class, yen 1.26; second-class, sen 84; 
and sen 42. 


OYAMA-KIRYU RAILWAY. 


Trains—Lgave Oyama (down) at 8.55 a.m. and 
1 and 6.55 p.m., and Kiryu (up) at 6 and 11 a.m. 
and 3 p.m. 

Fares—First-class, sen 97; second-class, sen 66; 
and third-class, sen 33. 


NAGOYA-TAKETOYO RAILWAY. 
Trains Leave NaGoya at 9.05 a.m., and 5.a5 p.m. 
and TAKETOYO at 7.50 a.m., and 3.50 p.m. 
Fargs—Second-class, sen 74; Vhird-class, sen 37. 


TAKETOYO-OFU RAILWAY: 


TRAINS LEAVE TAKETOYO (up) at 7.50 a.m. and 3.50 
p.m. and Oru (down) at 10.30 a.m., and 6.03 p.m. 
Fars—Second.class, sen 31, third-class, sez 14. 


[From tHe * Sincarore Free Press’’) 
London, January 2nd. 

Sir Hugh Low has been created Knight 
Grand Cross of the Most Distinguished Order 
of St. Michael and St. George. 

The report of the rising in Mexico is stated 
to be untrue, and the New York papers are said 
to have been hoaxed. 

At the New Year's reception of Ambassadors 
at Rome, Vienna, and Paris the opinion ap- 
peared unanimous that the peace of Europe is 
assured for this year. 

London, January 4th. 

The Cologne Gazette accuses Sir Robert 
Morier, now British Ambassador to St. Peters- 
burg, and formerly Minister at Darmstadt, with 
having conveyed to Marshal Bazaine the news 
that the Prussians were crossing the Mozelle. 

Sir Robert Morier has published letters 
written to Count Herbert Bismarck in December 
last, in which was enclosed a denial elicited 
from Marshal Bazaine in August. Finding that 
Count Herbert had mentioned the accusation to 
several persons, Sir Robert appealed to him as 
a man of honour to publish an official denial of 
so foul a libel. Count Herbert refused to do so. 

London, January 7th. 

The Berlin papers insinuate that Bazaine’s 
denial of having received information from Sir 
Robert Morier was fabricated. 

London, January 8th. 

The Berlin Post withdraws the accusation 
that Sir Robert Morier supplied information to 
Bazaine and absolves him of mala fides. 


_ 


MAIL STEAMERS. 


—_—_——__——— 
THE NEXT MAIL IS DUE 


From Europe, 
wid Hongkong. per M.M.Co. = Monday, Jan. 28th.* 


From Europe, 
vid Hongkong. per P. & O.Co. Tuesday, Jan. 2gth.t 


ad 


LATEST TELEGRAMS. 


a nnn From Shanghai, e A Sa ae eee 
[SpeciaL” Terecram To “Japan Matt.” ] Nagasatt at er Nowak“ sBnday, Rebeast, SHIMBASHI, SHINAGAWA, AND AKABANE 


JUNCTION. 


TRAINS LEAVE SHIMBASHI at 8.10 and 10.45 a.m., 
and 1.40 and 4.50 p.m. : 

Fargs—First-class, sex 54; second-class, ses 36; 
third-class, sex 18. : 

TRAINS LEAVE SHINAGAWA at 8.19 and 10.54 a.m., 
and 1.49 and 4.59 p.m.; and AKABANE at 9.25 a.m., 
and 12, 3.10, and 7 p.m. 

Farss—First-class, set 39; second-class, sen 26; 
third-class, sen 13. 


From Hongkong. per P. & O. Co. , Saturday, Feb. 2nd.} 


Nagasaki, January 23rd. From America... per P. M. Co. Sunday, Feb. 3rd.§ 


The Local Assembly has passed the Water- 
Works Bill by a great majority. 


nn 

* Ava (with French mail) left Sangha: on January a4th. 
+ Ancona (with English mail) left Hongkong on January 2oth. 
+ Kashgar left Hongkong on January asth. § City of Peking left 


—_—_ : 
San Francisco on January 15th. 


(Reuter “SpecraL” To “Japan Matt.”] 


THE NEXT MAIL LEAVES 


London, January 21st. For Europe, via 


A Separatist candidate has defeated a Unionist aed .. per M.M.Co.’ Sunday, Jan. 27th. a 
at Govan. Kone, and per iW. Y¥.K. Tuesday, Jan. 29th. YOKOSUKA STEAMERS. 
Nagasaki ... STEAMEKS LEAVE the English Hatoba daily at 8.00 


At the election of the London County Coun- 
cil, Lady Sandhurst has been returned for 
Brixton and Miss Cobden for Bow. 


and 10.30, a.m., and 1.35 and 4.05 p.m.; and LEAVE 
Yoxosuka at 6.30 and 10,20 a.m., and 1.20, and 4.00 
p.m.—Fare, ses 20. 


For Europe, vib 
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Of course, it was useless to attempt to stop him 
after that, so [ went a quarter of a mile further, 
sent the baggage ponies on, and sat down a little 
way from the road. For an hourhe banged away, 
while I gota few stragglers, and by and by he 
reappeared, followed by a Korean boy staggering 
along under aload of feathers. [looked reproaches 
at him, but who could utter them? As it happened 
the delay gave us a remarkable experience. 

The red shades of evening were now ap- 
pearing, and for the next two hours we jogged 
along at our best speed. When it was quite 
dark we reached a little Korean inn, where 
our grooms had already aroused everybody. Out 
of a house of apparently two rooms twenty white- 
robed travellers turned out and squatted in a 
row, like tired ghosts, to stare at us. Our men 
were all for stopping—the road ahead was very 
steep, the woods through which it passed were in- 
fested with tigers, the ponies were tired, the mo- 
nastery would be closed for the night, etc., etc. But 
we looked at those two rooms and those twenty 
travellers, and hardened our hearts. Then the 
soldiers, seeing that we were determined, rose to 
the occasion. One of them shouted to the inn- 
keeper to turn out and bring torches to light 
us, and his manner, I remarked with interest, 
was peremptory. The inn-keeper demurred in 
a high tone of voice, when without another 
word this excellent kisiow took one step toward 
him, and whack! with a tremendous slap in 
the face sent him staggering across the road. 
The suddenness of the blow took me fairly aback, 
but nobody seemed in the least surprised or 
annoyed, and the inn-keeper appeared a minute 
latter with a blazing pine-knot and led the way. 
We left the road at right angles, and fifty yards 
from the inn we plunged into the woods and began 
a steep ascent along a-narrow stone patch. Then 
a curious thing happened. As soon as our last 
pony was out of sight, a simultaneous and blood- 
curding howl arose from the twenty travellers be- 
hind us, and was prolonged with a series of yah! 
yah! yah! till the hills echoed again, and when it 
ceased, our six men similarly exploded, each one 
putting his back into the yell, till it rivalled the 
notes of a Chicago mocking-bird. The travellers 
howled again and our men answered, and so on 
till we could no longer hear the former. ‘ What 
on earth is the matter? we asked I Cha Sam. 
“To keep the tigers away!” he replied. The 
Captain put two cartridges of duck-shot into his 
gun, and I strapped my revolver outside my thick 
riding-coat, but if the noise was half as disagree- 
able to a prowling tiger as it was to us, no wonder 
he avoided our company, for anything so ingeni- 
ously ear-splitting as the sounds our men kept up, 
at intervals of three or four minutes for an hour 
and a half, I never heard. 


Meanwhile the road ascended rapidly and the 
stony path grew narrower till at last we were 
climbing a mountain-side. At one moment we 
were in thick woods, at another a precipice of con- 
siderable depth yawned a yard or two to our left, 
then we were struggling up a stone-heap on toa 
plateau) where half-a-dozen miserable houses 
formed a village. No European horse could have 
made a hundred yards of the road, but our ponies 
stepped doggedly over everything, never stum- 
bling, and catching themselves again instantly if 
they fell. We soon learned that the less attempt 
we made to guide them the safer we were. Before 
leaving Gensan Mr. Creagh had said, “If you 
don’t need the soldiers as an escort, you'll find 
them very useful in other respects.” And I soon 
learned how. ‘The theory of Korean Government 
is that the people exist for the officials. Andas I 
had this escort I was travelling as an official, and 
therefore entitled to demand any services from 
the people to speed me on my way. The night 
was pitch-dark, and withont torches we could 
not have gone a yard. Therefore the soldiers 
levied lights from the people. As soon as 
they spied a hovel ahead they shouted a 
couple of words, the man carrying the torch 
helping lustily. I found later the words were 
simply Poul kira, “ Bring out fire!” and no mat- 
ter how late the hour, how bad the weather, how 
far to the next house,—no matter even though the 
sole inhabitant was an old woman or a child, the 
torch of pine-wood or dried millet-stalks bound 
together must be produced instantly, the guide 
must hold it flaming in his hand when we reach 
his door, and woe betide the unlucky being that 
keeps Korean officialdom waiting, if it be only for 
half a minute. Sometimes the stage to the next 
house was two or three miles, sometimes ‘it was 
only a couple of hundred yards, but there are no 
exemptions to this fire-conscription. The gene- 
ral effect as I saw it from the rear was extremely 
picturesque and striking—the line of ponies with 
sideways swaying loads, the ghostly figures of the 
men on foot, the cries to each other and the ani- 
mals, the recurring shout for fire, the yell to keep 


off the tigers, the dense wood, the precipice, the 
flaming and flashing torch waved ahead or beaten 
on the ground, dividing everything into blood-red 
lights and jet-black shadows, and finally the 
thought that it really was just possible the gleam- 
ing eyes of one of the great striped cats might be 
choosing their victim at a few feet from you. It 
was a new experience. 

Our goal announced itself long beforehand by 
gate after gate, and the instinctive feeling that we 
had got to the top, whatever it was. Then the 
edge of the ravine become paved with stone slabs, 
and a hundred yards along it brought us to a pair 
of great wooden doors. : 

They were opened after a little parley, and we 
found ourselves in a small court-yard, and sur- 
rounded by a score of young priests, apparently 
delighted to see us. We hastily unpacked our 
cugs, a brazier was brought, we boiled the kettle, 
plucked and cooked one of the birds we had shot, 
and then, while the monks sat round us in a 
laughing chattering circle, we supped maguifi- 
cently off broiled duck, hard-tack, and marmalade, 
washed down by many basins of tea. (Nobody 
but a traveller knows the real value of tea.) At 
midnight we were shown to a clean paper-window- 
ed room about six feet square, and turned in on 
the floor, And when the morning came it showed 
us how strange and romantic a place we had 
reached—one of the most striking and picturesque 
of the unknown corners of the wold. But I must 
defer an account of it till my next letter. For I 
have not even seen it properly yet, and my diary 
is blank ahead. Henry Norman. 


LIFE OF TOYOTOMI HIDEYOSHI. 
_—_>—_—___—_—_ 
By W. Denine. 
PART I.—CHAPTFR I.—INTRODUCTION. 

The feudal system in Japan may be said to 
have commenced with Minamoto Yoritomo. Prior 
to his time the soldier was considered inferior to 
the civilian, and those who governed the country 
were not dependent for their position in the state 
on the military forces under their command. 
Owing to the eminent services rendered by Fuji- 
wara Kamatari to the Emperor Tenchi (com- 
menced to reign A.D. 668) and to the existence 
of able men among Kamatari’s descendants, the 
government of the country for a very long time 
was carried on by one house. Members of the 
house of Fujiwara filled all the chief government 
posts. The Fujiwara minister managed the em- 
perors and the military with equal ease. he for- 
mer were of their own making; in that care was 
taken that the consorts of the reigning monarchs 
should be daughters of the Fujiwara house; the 
latter was relegated to a subordinate position in 
the country by the custom of only allowing military 
rulers to wield power during the continuance of 
war and by strict abstinence from the practice 
(afterwards so common) of rewarding military 
services with large grants of land. During the 
préeminence of the Fujiwara rulers, as repents or 
prime ministers, the military man occupied a subor- 
dinate position in the country. He was only the tool 
of government, to be used or laid aside at will. 
It is very surprising that for over five hundred 
years the Japanese should have submitted to civil 
authority that had no overpowering military force 
to back it. The respect for royalty seems to have 
been so great in those times that people never 
dreamed of questioning the authority of the mini- 
sters in whose hands the emperors were. 

But the system of using the military simply as 
fighting tools and of excluding men who hap 
quelled rebellions from all share in the admini- 
stration of the civil government of the country 
could not in the nature of things last for ever. 
A priori the chances of a general appearing who 
should resent this treatment and help himself to 
the territory which the civil rulers had refused to 
cede to him, were very great. ‘lhe ancestors of 
Yoritomo, Yoriyoshi, and Yoshi-ie had quelled 
formidable rebellions, but had been left  unre- 
warded. With marvellous forbearance and loyalty 
they appeased their troops by dividing up their 
own land among them, and thus the danger that 
threatened the supremacy of the house of Fujiwara 
was for a time warded off. But in Taira Kiyomori 
we have a man who had no real respect for royalty, 
whose whole career showed that he recognised no 
power as binding but that of the sword. It was 
the free and unwarrantable use to which Kiyomori 
put this weapon that brought Yoritomo into power 
and led to his dealing a death-blow to the supre- 
macy of civil over military power. Yoritomo re- 
placed . the civil governors of each province with 
military ones* and subjected the whole country to 
military rule. 


= The former were called kokushi; the latter shugo, 7 


Under the H6jé Regents the position of affairs 
was not altered. Though, for reasons which would 
take too long to explain, the members of the H6jo 
family did not assume the title of Shogun, as a 
matter of fact, their rule was a military one. The Go- 
vernment of the H6jé period resembled in many 
respects that under the Tokugawa Shéguns. ‘Ihe 
way in which power was obtained by H6jd Toki- 
masa and Tokugawa Ieyasu, too, has several 
points of resemblance. ‘Tokimasa’s strength lay in 
his being the successor of Yoritomo, and Ieyasu’s 
in that he succeeded the Taikd. Of course in ge- 
eral character and statesmanship there is no com- 
parison between the two men—Tokimasa being far 
surpassed by leyasu. 

The dire confusion and utter disorganisation 
prevailing throughout the country when Hideyoshi 
rose to power, were the result of the policy adopted 
by the Ashikaga Shéguns. The power of Taka- 
uji, the first of this line, was acquired by rebellion, 
and by rebellion of the most unscrupulous kind. 
The existing emperor (Godaigo), refusing to grant 
his demands, ‘laka-uji created an emperor for 
himself. Taking advantage of the universal dis- 
content caused by Godaigo’s neglecting to grant 
emoluments to the men who had assisted him to 
overthrow H6jo Takatoki, Taka-uji was able to 
win thousands of adherents by promising that all 
his followers should be enriched with territory in 
proportion to the military services rendered. The 
first of the Ashikaga Shoguns possessed none of 
the qualities that go to make a ruler popular apart 
from the gifts and emoluments that he bestows. 
He was a mean, unprincipled adventurer, who 
under any other set of circumstances than those in 
which he found himself could never have been 
successful. The Ashikaga Shogunate, thus founded, 
produced a hot-bed of strife. The understanding 
being that men might appropriate to themselves 
such territory as they could conquer, and there 
being no recognised right to hold any possession 
apart from the ability to defend it against all 


-comers, the whole country became one vast battle- 


field, war became the one absorbing occupation of 
the people. ‘The ruler and the ruled so constantly 
changed places that for two hundred years Japan 
may be said to have been without a government 
at all, 

By bestowing land in such large quantities as to 
create its owners formidable rivals to himself, 
Taka-uji_ sowed the seeds of destruction to his 
house. Akamatsu, Hosokawa, and Hatakeyama 
received two or three provinces each, and Yamana 
received as many as ten. The consequence of 
this state of things was that the country found 
itself with a nominal, but no real, head. Each 
baron fought for himself and took as much 
territory as he could. ‘The Ashikaga Shdguns 
retained their titles, together with a semblance 
of authority, for several centuries owing to the 
fact that there was no baron sufficiently power- 
ful to crush all the rest and assume supreme 
authority. Then the barons were too busily en- 
gaged in fighting with each other to trouble 
themselves about overthrowing the existing Shogu- 
nate, It was not until the time of Yoshiteru that 
this was effected by Miyoshi and Matsunaga, two 
of this Shogun’s retainers. 

The plotting and counter-plotting, the universal 
distrust, the total disregard of principle, the 
neglect of learning, agriculture, and commerce, 
the ulter misery of the age that preceded that of 
Hideyoshi, defy all description. ‘Ihe whole country 
was a scene of desolation unprecedented in Japa- 
nese annals. ‘The sons of noblemen to whom war 
was distasteful fled to the mountains. ‘The mer- 
chants, artizans, and agriculturists dragged out 
a weary existence, unwilling to die, yet seeing 
nothing for which to live. aoe 

By the genius, indomitable courage and resolu- 
tion of one man the whole aspect of affairs was 
transformed, and two hundred and fifty years of 
peace and comparative. prosperity succeeded two 
centuries of civil strife and all its attendant evils, 

When Japan’s greatest hero was born, the chief 
men in power throughout the country were as 
follows :—The three-provinces of Suruga, Tétdmi, 
and Mikawa were governed by Imagawa Yoshi- 
moto; the Kwanto, consisting of the provinces uf 
Sagami, Musashi, Awa, Kazusa, Shimosa, Hitachi, 
K6tsuke, and Shimotsuke were, for the most 
part, governed by H6j6 Ujiyasu; Kai and the 
greater part of Shinano were under the control of 
Takeda Shingen; Echigo Etcha, Kaga, and the 
adjacent territory were in in the hands of Uesugi 
Kenshin ; Mori Motonari held nearly the whole of 
the Chigoku;* Shikoku was for the most part in 
the hands of Chésokabe Motochika; as for Kya- 
shu, it was divided up between Shimazu, Otomo, 
and Rytzoji. 

But whilst these lords held sway over the above 
mentioned territories, smaller barons were in a con- 
stant state of disaffection. Hardly a week elapsed 


* The Chigoku included sixteen provinces. 
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but some castle or fort was reported to be in open 
rebellion against its suzerain or to be making secret 
overtures to the enemy of its liege-lord. ‘Then the 
large barons were constantly at war with each 
other, each hoping that some day he might become 
the Shdgun of the whole country. 

Viewed in connection with ail that preceded it, 
the work Hideyoshi set himself to accomplish was 
prodigious. The difficulties to be contended with 
would have seemed toa more of less genius and less 
will insurmountable. Had he been born at a time 
when, owing to long neglect, the arts of war were 
little known, when ages of self-indulgence and 
luxury had incapacitated men for the hardships of 
a soldier’s life, the case would have been different. 
But he found himself in the midst of a people who 
for two hundred years had given their undivided 
attention to one thing, that thing being war, who 
cared for nothing else, who lived for nothing else. 
He made up his mind that by that in which every 
baton thought he excelled he would bring the 
whole country into subjection to one will. 

In setting about this task he was careful to take 
no steps that might neutralise the effects of the 
working of his own genius. There were powerful 
lords in whose ranks he might have enlisted, and 
whose position in the country would, it might seem 
to us, have assisted him to effect his purpose ina 
more efficient manner than a small baron like 
Nobunaga had it in his power to do. But he 
turned his back on these and commenced at the 
very bottom of the ladder. At the same time he 
took good care that in the character and aspira- 
Lions of the master whom he chose he should find 
nothing that would stand in the way of his weaving 
the network of stratagem which the execution of 
the projects he has formed would, he knew, render 
indispensable. 

Taken as a whole, we venture to think that few 
more remarkable lives than that of Toyotomi 
Hideyoshi have been lived. As a contrast to the 
tendency to slavish imitation of the acts, the 
methods, and even the words, of others, which 
displays itself in the lives of so many ancient and 
modern Japanese, itis refreshing to read the history 
of a men whose whole career was illuminated with 
the most brilliant flashes of genius, to meet with a 
specimen of humanity ‘that stands out in mat ked 
distinctness from all that preceded, followed, or 
was contemporary with it. 

If asked what was the secret of Hideyoshi’s 
success, we have no hesitation in replying—his 
unbounded self-reliance. He arrived early at the 
conviction that imitation is suicide, that envy is 
ignorance. He knew that his strength lay in in- 
sisting on himself—in developing his individua- 
lism—in cultivating that which he felt to be his 
own and no one’s else besides. Hence he stands 
out on the page of history with all the uniqueness 
of a genius. No genius has a master. Every 

reat man is great because he has something that 
Fe did not borrow. The Scipionism of Scipio, the 
Shakespearism of Shakespeare were their own crea- 
tion, learnt from no tutor, transmitted in all their 
entirety to no pupil. No man held that hobgoblin 
of little minds, that god of little statesmen, 
philosophers, and divines, consistency, in greater 
contempt than Hideyoshi. He spoke as he thought, 
acted as the impulse of his genius prompted him, 
and did not trouble about bringing one action into 
harmony with another. And yet, by the law that 
all genunie action explains itself and explains other 
genuine action as well, there isa unity about Hide- 
yoshi’s character as a whole which is not difficult 
to discern. The harmony of his life may not have 
been perceived by the men of his day—distance 
and sometimes height being necessary to exhibit 
things in their true proportions—but they are patent 
to us now. 

Thus much by way of introduction to our story. 
Further consideration of Hideyoshi’s character 
and of the position he occupies in Japanese history, 
will be more in place at the close of this work, 
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LATEST TELEGRAMS. 


London, January 22nd. 


can houses and flags. 


war-vessel. 


(Spectat Teracrams To THE ‘ Flupao.’’] 
Peking, January 17th, 12.35 p.m. 
A fire broke out in the Taiwo Hall in the 


number of high officials have gone to assist in 
extinguishing it. The cause of the fire is 
unknown. 
Peking, January 17th, 3.20 p.m. 
The fire at the Imperial Palace has been ex- 
tinguished. The Taiwo Gate is burnt, but th 
Hall has escaped uninjured. . 


[Havas TELEORAMS.} 

Paris, December 29th. 
The Minister of Finance in the Italian Cabi- 
net has resigned. The Minister of Commerce, 
Industry, and Public Works has taken his place. 

Paris, January 2nd. 
The Senate has finished the discussion of the 
budget. The ordinary session of Parliament 

has been closed. 


(From tHe ‘Sincapors Free Press’’) 
London, January 2nd. 

Sir Hugh Low has been created Knight 
Grand Cross of the Most Distinguished Order 
of St. Michael and St. George. 

The report of the rising in Mexico is stated 
to be untrue, and the New York papers are said 
to have been hoaxed. 

At the New Year's reception of Ambassadors 
at Rome, Vienna, and Paris the opinion ap- 
peared unanimous that the peace of Europe is 
assured for this year. 

London, January 4th. 

The Cologne Gazette accuses Sir Robert 
Morier, now British Ambassador to St. Peters- 
burg, and formerly Minister at Darmstadt, with 
having conveyed to Marshal Bazaine the news 
that the Prussians were crossing the Mozelle. 

Sir Robert Morier has published letters 
written to Count Herbert Bismarck in December 
last, in which was enclosed a denial elicited 
from Marshal Bazaine in August. Finding that 
Count Herbert had mentioned the accusation to 
several persons, Sir Robert appealed to him as 
a man of honour to publish an official denial of 
so foul a libel. Count Herbert refused to do so. 

London, January 7th. 

The Berlin papers insinuate that Bazaine’s 
denial of having received information from Sir 
Robert Morier was fabricated. 

London, January 8th. 

The Berlin Post withdraws the accusation 
that Sir Robert Morier supplied information to 
Bazaine and absolves him of mala fides. 


ed 


MAIL STEAMERS. 


——_—_—__—— 


THE NEXT MAIL IS DUE 


From Europe, 

vié Hongkong. per M. M. Co. 
From Europe, 

vid Hongkong. per P. & O. Co. 


Monday, Jan. 28th.* 
Tuesday, Jan. 2gth.t 


Penne” Cee erceee From Shanghai, ® 
[e Sprcian” TELEGRAM TO ee Japan Mat.” Sagasatt a es NIVLK. Friday, Feb. 1st. 


From Hongkong. per P. & O. Co. , Saturday, Feb 2nd.t 


Nagasaki, January 23rd. From America... per P. M.Co. Sunday, Feb. 3rd.§ 


The Germans at Samoa have burned Ameri- 
The German sailors fired 
upon the Captain and a Lieutenant of a British 


Emperor’s Palace at 3 a.m. to-day. A large 
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TIME TABLES AND STEAMERS. 
—_————_oe—__——_- 
YOKOHAMA-TOKYO RAILWAY. 
Trains Leave YOKOHAMA Station at 6.30, 7.30, 


8.45,* 9.45, and 11 a.m; and 12.15, 1.35, 2.45, 4.05,* 
5, 6.30, 7.30, 8.55, 10, and 11.15 p.m. 


Trains neave Tékyd (Shimbashi) at 6.40, 7.40, 


8.35," 9.45, and 11 a.m.; and 12.15, 1.30, 2. = 
6.15, 7.35, 8.45, 10, and 11.15¢ p.n, 2 a 


Farus—First Single, sen 75; Second do., sen 4s, 


Third do., 25; First Return, yen 1.50; Second do., 
sen go. 


Those marked (*) run through without bee et at Tsurunal, 


Kawasaki, and Omori Stations. ‘Yhose marked (1) are the same 
as above with the exception of stopping at Kawasaki Station. 


TOKAIDO RAILWAY. 
TRAINS LeAvE YOKOHAMA at 7.40 and 9.25 a.m., 


and 12, 2.30, 4.50, and 7.15 p.m.; and Kozw at 7, 
9.22, and 11.55 a.m.; and 2,25, 4.50, and 7.15 p.m, 


Farus—T'o Hodogaya, first-class sen 10, second- 


class sez 6, third-class sen 3; to Totsuka, sen 32, sen 
19, se 9; to Ofune sen 46, sen 27, sen 13; to 
sawa, sen 58, se 34, sen 16; to Hiratsuka, sen 98, 
sent 54, sen 25; to Oiso, yen 1.00. sen 6o, sen 28; 
and to Kozu, yen 1.25, sen 75, sen 35. 


Fuji- 


‘TTOKYO-MAEBASHI RAILWAY. 
TRAINS LEAVE TOxy6 (Ueno) at 6, 9, and 11.40a.m., 


and 2.30 and 5.35 p.m.; and Mausasnt at 6 and 
11.40 a.m., and 2.30 and 5.35 p.m. 


Fares—First-class (Separate Compartment), rent 


2.05 ; second-class, yevt 1.36; third-class, sex 68. 


TOKYO-SHIOGAMA RAILWAY. 
"TRAINS LEAVE Unno (down) at 6.30 and 13.40 a.m., 


and 4.30 p.m.; Ursunomrya (down) at 9.49 a.m. and 
3.05 p.m.; SHIRAKAWA (down) 7.30 a.m. and 12.23 
and 5.99 p.m.; KoriyaMa (down) at 8.59 a.m. and 
1.50 and 7.03 p.m.; FUKUSHIMA (down) at 7 and 
11.15 a.m. and 3.53 p.m.; SENDAI (down) at 5.45 and 
10.05 a.m. and 2.30 and 6.55 p.m. 


TRAINS LEAVE SHIOGAMA (up) at 6.25 and 10.40 


am., and 3.20 and 7.35 p.m.;-SENDAI (up) at 7 and 
11.17 a.m., and 3.55 p.m.; FuxkusnimA (up) at 6 and 
10.01 a.m. and 2.35 p.m.; KortyAMA (up) at 8.03 
a.m., and 12.08 p.m.; Ursunomiya (up) at 7 a.m., 
and 12.02 and 4.08 p.m. 


Farus.—Ueno to Utsunomiya, first-class yen 2, 


second-class yer 1.32, third-class sen 66; to Koriyama 
yen 4.10, yer 2.74, yer 1.37; to Fukushima yer 5, yer 
3.32, ven 1.66; to Sendai yen 6.45, yen 4.30, sen 2.15; 
to Shiogama yert 6.75, yen 4.50, jen 2.25. 


TAKASAKI-YOKOKAWA RAILWAY. 
TRAINS LRAV# TAKASAKI at 6.30 and 9.25 a.m., and 


12.10 and 3.05 p.m,; and Yokoxawa at 8 and 10.50 
a.m., and 1.40 and 4.45 p.m. 


Farus—First-class, se 75; second-class, se 45 


third-class, sen 25, 


NAOETSU-KARUIZAWA RAILWAY: 
‘Trains LEAveE Naortsu (up) at 6 and 11 a.m, and 


3.30 p.m., and KaRuizawa (down) at 6 and 10.40 a.m. 
and 2.10 p.m. 


Farrs—Second.class, yen 1.76; third, sen 92. 


MITO-OYAMA RAILWAY. 
TRAINS Leave Mito (up) at 5.10 a.m. and 2.10 


p.m.; and Oyama (down) at 9 a.m, and 7 p.m. 


Farus—First-class, ye 1.26; second-class, sen 84; 


and sen 42. 


OYAMA-KIRYU RAILWAY. 
‘TRAINS—LgAvE Oyama (down) at 8.55 a.m. and 


1 and 6.55 p.m., and Kiryu (up) at 6 and 11 a.m. 
and 3 p.m. 


Fares—First-class, set 97; second-class, sen 66; 


and third-class, sen 33. 


NAGOYA-TAKETOYO RAILWAY. 
Trains eave Nacoya at 9.05 a.m., and 5.05 p.m, 


and TAKETOYO at 7.50 a.m., and 3.50 p.m. 


Fargs—Second-class, sen: 74; Third-class, sen 37. 


TAKETOYO-OFU RAILWAY. 
TRAINS LEAVE TAKETOYO (up) at 7.50 a.m. and 3.50 


p.m. and Oru (down) at 10.30 a.m., and 6.03 p.m. 


Fars—Second.class, ses 31, third-class, sen 14. 


SHIMBASHI, SHINAGAWA, AND AKABANE 
JUNCTION. 
TRAINS LEAVE SHIMBASHI at 8.10 and 10.45 a.m., 


and 1.40 and 4.50 p.m, 

Fares—First-class, se 54; second-class, se 36; 
third-class, sen 18. i 

TRAINS LEAVE SHINAGAWA at 8.19 and 10.54 a.m., 
and 1.49 and 4.59 p.m.; and AKABANE at 9.25 a.m., 
and 12, 3.10, and 7 p.m. 

Fargs—First-class, set 39; second-class, se 26; 
third-class, sex 13. 


YOKOSUKA STEAMERS. 


The Local Assembly has passed the Water- 
Works Bill by a great majority. 


_ 


[Reuter “SrzctaL” To “Japan Matt.” ] 
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* 4va (with French mail) left Shanghai on January ayth. 
+ Ancona (with English mail) left Hongkong on January 2oth. 
+ Kashgar left Hongkong on January asth. § City of Peking left 
San Francisco on January 15th. 


THE NEXT MAIL LEAVES 


For Europe, via 
Shanghai ...... per M. M. Co.’ 


London, January 21st. 


A Separatist candidate has defeated a Unionist Sunday, Jan. 27th. 


G. For Shanghai ; 

at Govan. Kobe, ava per N.Y. K. Tuesday, Jan. 2gth. : 

At the election of the London County Coun-| , Nagasaic wd ene ape eects eget cay ee 
. ol ‘ope, .30, a.m. . é .m,; an AV 
cil, Lady Sandhurst has been returned for| © Yongwong...... per N. 1. Lloyds. Wednesday, Feb. 6th. | YOKOSUKA at 6.30 and 10.20 a.m., aed 1,20, and 4.00 


For Canada, &c. per C. P. M. Co. p.m.—Fare, se 20. 


Brixton and Miss Cobden for Bow. Thursday, Feb. 21st. 


LATESY SHIPPING. 
————_ ->-__—- 


ARRIVALS. 


Yokohama Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,298, Swain, 
18th January,—Shanghai and ports, General. 
—Nippoh Yusen Kaisha. 

Diomed, British steamer, 1,470, Byley, roth Ja- 
nuary,~—Kobe 17th January, General.—But- 
terfield & Swire. 

St. Fames, American bark, 1,487, Cooh, 19th Ja- 
nuary,—New York 23rd August, Oil and Ge- 
neral.—Smith, Baker & Co. 

Vorwaerts, German steamer, 611, J. Bruhn, 20th 
January,—Hongkong rth January, General. 
—De Vigan. 

Yechigo-Maru, Japanese steamer, 704, Orjuma, 
1gth January,—Shimonoseki 16th January, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Tkibet, British steamer, 1,671, P. W. Case, 20th 
January,—Hongkong rth January, vid Na- 
gasaki and Kobe, General.—P. & O. S.N. 
Co. ; 

Toyoshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 596, Kasuga, 
2oth January,—Oyinohama 18th January, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

August, Norwegian steamer, 1,018, Isberg, 21st 
January,—Nagasaki 17th January, Coal.— 
P. M.S.S..Co. 

City of New Fork, American steamer, 3,500, R. 
R. Searle, 20th January,—San Francisco 29th 
December, Mails and General.—P. M. S.S. 
Co. 

Totome Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,196, Steed- 
man, 21st January,—Hakodate 18th January, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Fralin, 
22nd January,—Kobe 2rst January, Gene- 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Abyssinia, British steamer, 2,300, G. A. Lee, 23rd 
January,—Shanghai 16th and Kobe 21st Ja- 
nuary, General.—C. P. M.S.S. Co. 

Hesperia, German steamer, Madson, 231d Ja- 
nuary,—Hongkong 14th January, General.— 
Simon, Evers & Co. 

Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 386, Watanabe, 
23rd January,— Handa 22ud January, Gene- 
ral—-Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Drum- 
mond, 23rd January,—Yokkaichi 22nd Ja- 
nuary, General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 

Tsuruga Maru, Japanese steamer, 661, Thompson, 
2gth January,—Shimonoseki 22nd January, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Belgic British steamer, 4,211, W. H. Walker, 
24th January,—San Francisco 5th January, 
Mails and General.—O. & O. 5.5. Co. 

Benlawers, British steamer, 1,513, Webster, 24th 
January,—Kobe 23rd January, General.— 
Cornes & Co. 

City of Rio de Faneiro, American steamer, 2,246, 
Wm. Ward, 24th January,—Hongkong 17th 
January, General.— P. M.S.S. Co. 

Nagoya Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,262, Carrew, 
24th Jannary,—Vokkaichi 23rd January, Ge- 
necal.—Nippon Vusen Kaisha. 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, Eckstrand, 
24th January,—Kobe 23rd January, Mails 
and General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Satsuma Maru, Japanese stcamer, 1,160, Drum- 
mond, 24th January,—Hakodate rygth Ja- 
nuary, General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


DEPARTURES. 


Merionethshire, British steamer, 1,245, Dowling, 
1gth January,—Kobe, General.—Adamson, 
Bell & Co. 

Strathleven, British steamer, 1,585, Pearson, rgth 
January,—Kobe, General.—Adamson, Bell 
& Co. 

Scammell Brothers, British bark, 1,218, Tuness, 
2oth January,—Cebu, Ballast.—Captain. 
Cordelia (10), corvette, Captain H. H. Boys, 20th 

January,—Kobe. 

Verona, British steamer, 1,876, I. Speck, 20th 
January,—Hongkong, vid Kobe and Naga- 
saki, Mails and General.—P. & O. S.N. Co. 

Bengloe, British steamer, 1,198, Farquhar, 21st 
January,—Kobe, General.—Coines & Co. 

-Hiogo Maru, Japanese steamer, 896, Thompson, 
2st January,—Oginohama, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Constance (14), cruiser, Captain Keppel, 22nd 
January,—Kobe. 

Totomi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,196, Steedinan, 
22ndiJanuary,—Shimonoseki, General.— Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. : 

Vorwaerts, German steamer, 611, J. Brulin, 22nd 
January,—Kobe, General.—J de Vigan & Co. 

Yokohama Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,298, Swain, 
22nd January,—Shanghai and ports, Mails 
and General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 
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City ae York, American steamer, 3,500, R. 
. Searle, 22nd January,—Hongkony, Mails 
and General.—P. M. S.S. Co. 

Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,359, Haswell, 
23rd January,—Kobe, Mails and General.— 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Abyssinia, British steamer, 2,300, G. A. Lee, 24th 
January,—Vancouver, B.C., Mails and Ge- 
neral.—C. P. M.S.S. Co. 

August, Norwegian steamer, 1,018, Isberg, 24th 
January,—Nagasaki, Ballast.—P. M. S.S 
C 


oO. 

Diomed, British steamer, 1,470, Byley, 24th Ja- 
nuary,— Kobe, General.—Butterfield & Swire. 

Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 386, Watanabe, 
24th January,—Handa, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Niigata dlaru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Walter, 
2gth January,—Yokkaichi,General.—Nippon 

_ Yusen Kaisha. 

Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,230, Conner, 
24th January,—Hakodate, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Toyoshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 596, Kasuga, 

24th January,—Nagasaki, General.—Nippon 

Yusen Kaisha. 


PASSENGERS. 
ARRIVED. 

Per Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru, from 
Shanghai and ports:—Mr. A. Stewart Annand, 
and Mr. S. Strauss in cabin; Mr.and Mrs. Eida, 
and Mr. H. Murata in second class; and 62 pas- 
senpers in steerage. 

Per British steamer Thibet from Hongkong via 
Nagasaki and Kobe: — Mr. Brachenbuiry, Rev. M. 
Nemura, Miss S. Johns, Prof.and Mrs. Pater- 
nostro and 4 children, infant and nurse, Mr. 
and Mrs. Fraser, 3 childven and nurse, 2 infants 
and amah, Mrs. Russell Robertson, Mr. C. Budd. 

Per American steamer City of New York, fiom 
San Francisco: —Rev. Henry Scott Jefferys in 
cabin; and Mrs. Ninomiya, Mr. and Mrs. C. 
Siegert, and Mr. M. N. Suzaki in steerage. 

Per British steamer Abyssinia, from Shanghai 
vid Kobe :—For Vancouver, B.C.:—Mis. Young, 
Mr. and Mrs. Apenes and children, Mr. E. de 
Bavier 3; 4 passengers in second class; and 13 in 
steerage. For Yokohama: 1 Japanese lady in 
cabin. 

Per British steamer Belgic, from San Francisco : 
—Mrs. I.. Wolf, Rev. and Mis. W. H. Noyes, 
Captain Kataoka, Messrs. Warren B. Smith, M. 
Tomkinson, Robert Moat, M. Sato, T. Date, B. 


~ 


‘Takagi and servant, James G. Pearson, Chas. 


Jewett, and Conrad Corvellin cabin; and 1 Eu- 
ropean in steerage. For Nagasaki: Rev. Wm. 
Gardner and Miss Sarah Gardner in cabin. For 
Shanghai: Mrs. H. Poster, Rev. and Mrs. J. J. 
Gregory, and Hon. Chun Sheu Yin in’ cabin, 
For Hongkong: Mrs. Genl. John F. Miller, Mrs. 
Richardson Clover, and Mr. M. Tf. Robinson (stay 
over at Yokohama), Hon. Lin Liang Yuan, and 
Rev. and Mrs. J. S. Norvell in cabin; and 73 
Chinese in steerage. 

Per Awcrican stenmer City of Rio de Fanetro, 
from Hongkong :—Mr. Kwan Man Tai and ser- 
vantin cabin, For San Francisco: Mr. C. W. 
Brown in cain. 

Per Japanese steamer Om Maru, from Kobe: 
—Viscount and Viscountess N. Kawase, Lieut. E. 
‘Tajima, Messrs. ‘I. Hasegawa, K. Tanaga, J. 
Kiga, N. Koichi, N. Oka, and Masters Braess 
in cabin; Mr. and Mis. ‘T. Muclime, Mr. and 
Mrs. S. Shimanaka, Mrs. T. Matano and child, 
Mrs. ‘TT. .Matano, Miss ‘I’. Yamamoto, T, Kabase, 
Messrs. ‘I. Nishimaki, H. Handa, K. Yoshimoto, 
N. Tsuruda, F. Hesobada, U. Kawamoto, K. 
Higuchi, D. Watanabe, T. Takashima, ‘Tl. Ishida, 
J. Koga, S. ‘Takashima, and ‘T. Yaso-nishi in 
second class; and 100 passengers in. steerage. 

DEPARTED. 

Per British steamer Verona, for Hongkong vid 
Kobe and Nagasaki:—Surgeon H. H. Brown, 
Mr. and Mrs. W. Ponsford, Mr. and Mrs. Ham- 
mond, Mr.and Mrs. A. Baillod and infant, Messrs. 
Yoshida Jiro, M. Kujo, A. Forshaw, Chan Cho 
Yew, and Matsumoto Al@isu in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru, for 
Shanghai and ports:—Messis. J. Kawabata, C. 
Hlies, G. Wakayama, M. Bertin, M. Motoyama, 
TY. ‘Tallaksen, and H. Ruimschoettel in cabin; 
Messrs. Suzuki and Henderson in second class ; 
and 54 passengers in steerage. 

Per British steamer Adyssiuia, for Vancouver, 
B.C. :—Mr. R. S. Davis, Miss A. IK. Davis, Miss 
N. Serata, Captain F. J. Brown, Mr. Donaldson, 
Miss Camphell, Messrs. E. R. C. Hosking, Wim. 
Jones, E. de Bavier, and A. W. Gillingham in 
cabin; and 5 passengers in steerage. From 
Hongkong: Mrs. W. Young, Mr. and Mrs. R.A. 
Apenes and two children in cabin. From Amoy: 
Messrs. Salomon and Nugent in steerage. From 
Shanghai: Mr. J. J. Stephenson’ in stecrage. 
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Per Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, for Kobe :— 
Their Imperial Highnesses Prince Yamashina, 
Prince Nashimoto, Prince Kacho, Captain C. 
Miusa, LJ.N., Mr. and Mrs. Wishard, Messrs. 
G. Sale, H. W. Sale, Richard Abenheim, E. L. 
Tuska, E. H. Tuska, Victor Major, Swift, J. Ta- 
naka, K. ‘Taguchi, M. Azuo, M. Hazama, M. 
Chigusa, R. Fukushima, K. Fukushima, and Y. 
Yajima in cabin; Mrs. M. Fukushima, Mrs. H. 
Suno, Messrs. T. Sano, T. Kanaya, H. Goto, H. 
Kagawa, H. Inouye, T. Fukuda, T. Nogake, and 
K. Matsura in second class; and 150 passengers 
in steerage. : 


CARGOES. 


Per British steamer Verona, for Hofigkong vid 
Kobe and Nagasaki :—Silk, for France, 269 bales.. 

Per Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru, for 
Shanghai and ports :—Treasure, $130,600.00. 

Per British steamer Belgtc, from San Francisco: 
—Tieasure $267,000, and mail 46 bags.. 


REPORTS. 

The American bark St. fames, Captain M. B. 
Cook, reports :—Left New York the 23rd August ; 
had moderate winds until in latitude 28.55 N. and 
longitude 34.10 W.; September 13th took the N.E. 
trades winds strong and held them unul the rgth 
and to latitude 10.40 N. and longitude 29.15 W. 
where the doldrums were encountered. “The wind 
continued light and vatiable with calms until the 
26th September when in latitude 6.36 N. and 
longitude 27.49 the wind got round to south by 
east aud moderate, and lasted till October and, 


which was probably the commencement of the S.E. 


trades ; crossed the Equator same date in longitude 
12.44 W. go days from New York ; held the trades 
woul October 11th and to latitude 22.21 south, 
after which had variable winds chiefly from the 
western quarter both across the Atlantic and. 
Indian Ocean; October 3rd passed west of Fer- 
naudo Noronha and saw a ship anchored under 
the lee of the Island partially dismantled; the 22nd 
passed into east longitude when in latitude 40.20 
S., 28th, passed the Meridian of Cape Good Hope 
in the same latitude ; for two weeks after had heavy 
weather most of the time accompanied with hail, 
snow, and sleet; November 2ist, whenin south lati- 
tude 45.02, east longitude 108 took a heavy gale or 
cyclone commencing from the S.S.E. lasting about 
10 hours, doing slight damage; wind changed to 
S.S.W. when it quickly moderate; December 5th 
entered the Pacific Ocean having been at sea 104 
days; tooh the S.E. trades when in latitude 25.30 S. 
longitude 17155 east the 15th and held them until 
the 21st and to latitude 8° south, at which point the 
doldrums were again encountered with much rain 
and heavy thunder and lightning, which continued 
at intervals until up to the equator; passed Decem- 
ber 16th between the Islands Hunter and Matthew; 
the 20th sighted Fataka and Anouda; the 25th was 
spent in sight of Ocean Island, and the 27 crossed 
the equator entering the north Pacific in east 
longitude 168° 27! 126 days out; in that position 
and same date took the N.E. trades strong and 
well to the north which held until January rith, 
1889, and to latitude 24° 50! longitude 137° 36, from 
which point had variable winds and heavy wes- 
terly gales to port. Arrived at Yokohama 
January rgth, 1889, having been 149 days from 
New York and sailed 21,000 miles, making a daily 
average of 141 miles. 

The American steamer City of New York, Cap- 


tain R. R. Searle, reports :—Left San Francisco: 
the 29th December, at 3.39 p.m; had light westerly 


winds, and long heavy swell from W.N.W. until 
we reached the Meridian of 180° on January roth; 
thence to port heavy sea from W.N.W. and strong 
westerly winds, increasing to heavy gales at 
times. 
at 7.15 p.m. 

The British steamer Belgic. Captain Walker, 
reports :—-Left San Francisco the 5th January; 


‘had moderately fair weather to the meridian; 


thence ‘to port contrary winds and heavy sea. 


Arrived at Yokohama the 21st January,. 


Made Cape King the 24th January, at 12.45 p.m. 3 - 


arrived at the lightship at 3.59 p.m. 
days, 6 hours, 22 minutes. 

The American steanier City of Rio de Faneiro, 
Captain Wm. Ward, reports:—Left: Hongkong 
the r7tly January, at 2.12 p.m.; had strong north- 
easterly winds, with heavy head sea nearly to 
Yokoshima; thence had light winds and smooth 
sea to Oshima; thence to port moderate north- 
westerly breeze. Arrived at Yokohama the 24th 
January, at 8.15 p.m. ‘Time, 7 days, 22 hours, 
22 minutes, 

The Japanese steamer Omi Maru, Captain 
Eckstrand, reports :—Left Kobe the 23rd January, 
at noon; had pleasant and fine weather, with 
moderate north-westerly winds to Rock Island; 
thence to port variable winds and fine weather. 
Atrived at Yokohama the 24th January, at 5 p.m, 


‘Time, 18 
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LATEST COMMERCIAL. 
——__¢@—___. 
IMPORTS. 


There has been rather a quiet tone about the 


matket generally. English Yarns have been 
utterly neglected during the past week, and the 
activity in Bombays has subsided entirely. ‘There 
have been sinall sales of g Ibs. Shirtings, and the 
market is now a little firmer for those Goods, but 
83 Ibs. and T.-Cloths have remained quiet. Fancy 
Cottons have been sold to a moderate extent with- 
out causing any change in prices, and rather an 
extensive business has been done in Italian Cloth, 
and Mousseline de Laine at former rates, whilst 
Blankets and Cloth have continued quite neglected. 


Yarn.— Sales for the week amount to about 50 


bales English and 500 bales Bombay. 

Cotton Pisce Goons.—Sales comprise 7,500 
pieces g Ibs. Shirtings, 1,200 pieces Turkey Reds, 
1,000 pieces Indigo Shirtings, 450 pieces Velvet, 
3,000 pieces Victoria Lawns, and 70 pieces Silk 
Satins. 

Woot1.2ns.—About 6,000 pieces Mousseline de 
Laine, and 3,800 pieces Italian Cloth, are the sales 
repoited, 


COTTON VARNS. . 
PRK Ficus, 
Nos. 16/24, Ordinary ...........0ccccseceeue $30.25 to 31.25 
Nos. 16/24, Medium ..... ++ 31.50 to 32.50 
Nos. 16/24, Good to Best. 32.75 to 33.50 
Nos. 16/24, Reverse ..... 33-50 to 34.50 
Nos. 28/32, Ordinary.. 33-00 to 33.75 
Nos. 28 32, Medium ..... 34.00 to 35.00 
Nos. 28'32, Goad to Best .... 35.25 to 35.75 
Nos. 38/42, Medium to Best. 38.50 to 40.25 
No. 328, I'wo-fold .. een Ge 36.50 to 38.25 
No. 42s, ‘Iwo-fold .. 38.50 to 41.50 
No. 20s, Bombay 28.00 to 29.50 
No. 16s, Bombay 27.50 to 28.75 
Nos. 10/04, Bombay .......00cc cece cece 23.50 to 25.50 


MICVALS. 

Further sales have been made at wotations, and 

prices are said to be firm for Pig Iron and Bars. 

Wire Nails are quiet and weaker for ordinary as- 

sortments. Tin Plates are enquired for and the 
stock appears to be small. 


ree vious, 
Flat Bars, Qinch oc $2 90 to 3.00 
Flat Bars, dinch.............. 3.05 lo 3.15 
Round and square up to Zinch . 2.90 to 3.10 
Nailrod, assorted... 2.90 to 3.00 . 
Nailrod, small size ... 3-10 to 3.20 
Wire Nails, assorted ... 4.50 to 5.20 
Tin Plates, per hox 5.30 to §.50 
Pig Iron, NO. 3 vec cee ceccesceeseeees 1.50 to 1.55 
KEROSENE, 


No fresh sales, and quotations must be looked 
upon as quite nominal. Two fresh cargoes have 
arrived, the St. ames (Comet) and the Honauwar 
(Devoe). A further supply of Russian is also said 
to be near at hand, so buyers are resolved to hold 
off as long as possible, hoping that an increasing 
stock will tend toJower prices for all brands. 


QUOTATIONS. 
Chester 0... csccessesecscercessee vereseses $2017 t0 2.20 - 
Comet ve 2.15 to 2.174 
Dewue ..... 2.12% to 2.15 


Russian .............004. 2.10 to 2.123 


SUGAR, 

Very little of interest has taken place in this 
department. ‘he combined sales of White and 
Refined only amount to 828 piculs, at the follow- 
ing prices:—5o piculs at $7.22% per picul, 150 
piculs at $7 per picul, 450 piculs at $6.70 per picul, 
§0 piculs at $6.224 per picul, and 128 piculs at 
$4.80 per pieul. Of Takao brands only 1,000 
piculs were sold, fetching $3.774 per picul. It is 
still too early to give any information as to New 
Formosa Sugar. The market is not very firm, 


GH Fleue, 

White Refined ..........cccceseee eee $5.10 10 745 
Manila . 3.80 to 4.00 
Taiwanfoo . 3-50 to 3.60 
Pentama.. 3.50 to 3.60 
Namiida... 3.20 to 3.50 

ake we... << 3.60 
Brown Takao ........... cece seseerene 9-70 0 3.80 


EXPORTS. 


RAW SILK, 

Our fast issue was of the 18th instant, since 
which date Settlements by foreign hongs are 480 
piculs, divided thus:—Hanks 25 piculs, Filatures 
325 piculs, Re-veels 35 piculs, and Kakeda 100 
piculs. Direct shipments have been 34 bales, 
making the total export business 500 piculs for the 
week. 

As will be seen from the figures given above 
demand slackened considerably, and prices for 
many descriptions became decidedly easier. Ex- 
change also dronped about one half per cent. 
and at closing there is decidedly more doing in 
Filatures, Kakeda, and Re-veels on the lower basis 
of price. Purchases have been made for both 
hemispheres, the New World getting, perhaps, 
the larger share. 


cheld on 


kinds, and 
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During the week rejections have been plentiful, 
but arrivals have not been excessive, and the stock- 
list shows a reduction of 150 piculs for the seven 
days. 

Quotations are somewhat irregular, A few 
holders of Filatures and Hanks are inclined to sell 
at easier prices, while on the other hand Re-reels 
are strong, the stock in that class being com- 
paratively small. During the first half of the pre- 
sent season Zaguri were in strong request to the 
exclusion of Filatures of the better grades. 


_ There have been two shipping opportunities : 
English and Canadian mails of 2oth and 24th 
respectively. ‘Fhe Verona had 269 bales for 
London, Lyons and Marseilles, and the Abyssinia 
took 327 bales for the New York market. These 
departures bring the present export figures up to 
32,298 piculs against 23,668 last year and 17,514 
at same date in 1887, 

Hanks.—There have been some settlements but 
these have been almost nullified by rejections of 
previous purchases, Prices are decidedly lower 
than they were a fortnight ago, and sellers would 
be glad to move more rapidly. Recent sales in- 
clude Omama and Annaka at $510, with Chichibu 
at $520. 

Filatures.—Prices are lower here also for the 
full sized Shinshu suitable for the United States. 
A large parcel of Saishinsha held some time for 
$660, has been done at $640. Tokushinsha has 
accepted the same figure, and holders are ap- 
parently willing to move some of the large collec- 
lions of well-known chops which have been so long 
this market. Koshu sorts have been 
quitted at $610 and $615. : 

Re-reels.—TVhese are without change in value; 
Best Foshu are worth $610, and considerable lines 
of Five Girl have been entered at $6023. Rereels 
in general and Medium grades in particular are 
scarce and command full rates. 

Kakeda.—More doing in this department of the 
market one large parcel of Sun and Tortoise being 
entered at $590. Red Lion was also booked at the 
same figure and Viger at $570. Purchases made 
appear destined principally for New York and 
neiyhboutrhood. 

There has been no business in Oshu or Taysaam 
quotations are consequently more or 
less nominal. 


QUOTATIONS, 
Hanks—No. 1h oc. ccccscesseceees 
Hanks—No. 2 (Shinshu).. 
Hanks—No. 2 (Joshu) 
Hanks—No. 24 (Shinshu) 


+e $540 to 550 
s+ $35 to 545 


Manks—No. 24 (Joshu) .. §20 to 530 
Hanks—No. 24 to 3 ..... 510 to51§ 
Hanks—No. 3.0.0.0... 495 to5co 
- Hanks—No. 33 480 to 490 
Filatures—Lxtra 680 to 700 
Filatures—No. 1, 10 13 deniers . 660 to 670 
Filatures—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers... 640 to 650 
Filatures—No., 19, 13/16, 14/17 deniers 620 to 630 
Vilatures—No. 2, 10/15 deniers ....... 630 to 640 
Vilatures—No. 2, 14/18 deniers . 600 to 610 
Filatures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers .... 580 to 590 
Re-reels—(Shiushu & Oshu) Best No. 1 620 to 636 
Re-reels—No, 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers 6v0 to 610 
Re-reels—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 deniers 580 to 590 
Re-veels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers ....... 570 to §75 
Re-reels—No, 3, 14/20 deniers . 550 to 560 
Kakedas—Extra .. ise 625 
Kakedas—No.1 ... 600 to 610 
Kakedas—No. 34 .. 580 to 590 
Kakedas—No.2 .. 560 to 570 
Kakedas—No. a4 540 to 550 


Kakedas—No. 3... 
Kakedas—No. 34 . 
Kakedas—No. 400... 
Oshu Sendai—No. 24 

Hamatsuki—No. 1,2. ... 


530 to 535 


530 to 540 
540 to 550 


Itamatsuli—No. 3,4... 510 to 520 
Sodai—No. 2h oo. cccccccscseeere eee, _ 

Export Raw Silk Tables to 25th Jan., 1889 :— 
Suanon 1848-49. 1887-88, 1886-84, 
Barus, Barus, Bates, 
Europe vo... cccceesecce ees 17,498 10,340 8,333 
American ...... ccc ese 14,640 12,804 9,140 
Yotat Bales 32,138 23,144 175473 
Ohl sess Piculs 32,298 23,668 17,514 
Settlementsand)irect PICcULe, ricula, rICULS, 
Export from ist July } 32,850 24,750 18,750 
Stock, 25th January ... 7,Sv0 14,200 12,250 
Available supplies to date 40,650 38,950 31,000 


WASTE SILK. 


The good enquiry continues, and settlements are 
700 piculs, divided thus :—Nosht 200 piculs, Kibiso 
460 piculs, Neri 40 piculs. 

Prices for good quality have been worked up 
another peg, and buyers complain that they can- 
not find the required assortment (especially in 
Noshi) to fill their orders. 

Arrivals are about equal in amount to sales, 
and the total stock on offer here is now estimated 
at 5,300 piculs. 

Pierced Cocoons.—Nothing done ; in fact the sup- 


g! 


ply appears to be exhausted fur this season, and 
the remaining stock is common, infer ior, and refuse. 


Noshi.— The business done (200 piculs) com- 
prises Filatures at from $100 to $135, Afino 8100, 
and Foshu at from $87 to 90. Oshu descriptions 
are very scatce and held for long-figures, which at 
present no one seems inclined to pay. 


Kibiso.—Considerable trade in Filatures of good 
quality at prices ranging from $100 to $120 first 
cost—Sendat $q0, Shinshu $55, Shimonita $54, 
Mino $50. Low Curlies appear quite neglected for 
weeks past. 


Mawata.—No movement of auy description. 
Neri.—Several parcels booked at $16 and $184 
uncleaned, according to grade. 


The P. & O. steamship Verona (20th) carried 
412 bales (including all descriptions of Waste), 
destined for Marseilles, Trieste, and London. ‘The 
present export figures are 22,452 piculs against 
17,134 last year, and 17,291 at same date in 1887. 

QUOTATIONS, 

Pierced Cucoons—Good to Best ......6..+0 

Noshi-itu—Filature, Best............. 

Noshi-ito—Filature, Good .. 

Noshi-ito—lilature, Medium .... 

Noshi-ito—Oshin, Good to Best . 

Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Best .. 

Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Good .. 

Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Medium., 

Noshi-ito—Bushu, Good to Best . 

Neosho foshus Best wo... 


eee — 


«$135 to 140 
+ 115 to 120 
+. 105 tO 110 

+ 125 to 135 
- 10 to 185 
- 800 to 105 
we goto 9§ 
see 125 (0135 


Noshi-ito—Joshu, Good ..... goto 95 
Noshi-ito—joshu, Ordinary 85 to 87% 
Kibiso—Filature, Best selected . 120 to 130 
Kibiso—Filature, Seconds 0.0.0.6. cccccc cee secece 105 toms 
Kibiso—Oshu, Good to Best . go to 100 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Best ........0.c.cccses ses coesec ee, 75 to Sa 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Seconds .. Goto 65 
Kibo yest Good to Fair..... 55 to 50 
Kibiso—Joshu, Middling to Con 45 to 40 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Good .....c.cc ccc sececce 45 to 40 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Medium to Low . 35 to 30 
Kibiso—Neri, Good to Common .... ve 22to 12 
Mawata—Good to Best v0... eeseessacsee 160 tO 185 


Export Table Waste Silk to 25th Jan., 1889 :—= 


Season 1888-89. 1887-88, 1886-87, 

Picuts, Picuns, Picuts, 

Waste Silk........ . 20,060 14,840 13,851 

Pierced Cocoons ,. 2,392 2,204 3,440 

22,452 175134 37,291 

Settlementsand Direct ricuLe, rICULS, YICULS, 
Export from 1st ‘aly § 26,300 22,000 18,850 

rock, 25th January 5,300 5,850 11,100 

Availablesuppliestodate 31,600 27,850 29,950 


Exchange shows a reduction in sympathy with 
lower quotations for silver byllion in London. We 
quote:—Lonpon, 4.m/s., Credits, 3/12; Docu- 
ments, 3/1}; 6 m/s. Credits, 3/18; Documents 3/13; 
New York, 30 d/s. U.S.G., $754; 4 1n/s. $7635 
Paris, 4 1/s., fes. 3.95; 6 m/s. fes. 3.97. 


Estimated Silk Stock, 25th January, 1889 :-— 


3 Raw. PICULS. Wasts, PICULS, 
Hanks.....,. 3,750) Cocoons .............. 280 
Filatures 3,810 | Noshi-ite 925 
Re-reels ... 1,245 | Kibiso ... 3,883 
Kakeda 673 | Mawata . 427 
Oshu ou... eee aeee 287 | Sundries ........0.... 85 
Yaysaam Kinds...... 35 * 

Total piculs ...... 7,800! ‘otal piculs ...... 5,300 

TEA. 


Purchases aggregate only 235 piculs for the 
week ending to-day, making settlements for Yoko- 
hama 172,215 piculs, as compared with 194,580 
piculs for the sanfe period in 1888. Estimated 
Tea stock is now 3,000 piculs, against 3,500 piculs 
in 1888. i. 


PER PICUL, . 


Common one see cas saeces see ses tue sas sessce aes see cus as Frotort 


Good Common. 12 to 34 
Medium .......... 1 1to 16 
Good Medium 17 to 19 
Fine .. sce ; 

piesa : Nominal 


EXCHANGE. 


Following the course of Silver in London, Ex- 
change has again declined. 


Sterling—Bank Bills on demand 
Sterting—Bank 4 months’ sight ... 
Sterling—Private 4 months’ sight 
Sterling—Private 6 months’ sight 
On Paris—Bank sight *.....0......... 
On Paris—Private 6 months’ sight 
On Hongkong—Bank sight ............ 
On Hongkong—Private ro days’ sight 
On Shanghai—Bank sight 00... 00000000.... 
On Shanghai—Private 10 days’ sjght 
On New York—Bank Bills on demand 

n New York—Private 30 days’ i re 

n San Franciseco—Bank Bills on demand. 74§: 
On San Francisco—Private 30 days sight... 762. 
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i” ATKINSON'S 


Lay RINCUNG Se 
@H ENGLISH PERFUMERY, | 
ve surpasses al others for its natural fragrance. 4 ¥ 


ATKINSON'S 

TINA if QT 
QUININE HAIR LOTION 
for promoting the growth and & 
ing the appearance of the hair, Bf 
Guaranteod perfectly harmless. z 

ATKINSON’S 

§ FLORIDA WATER; 
4 an exceptionally fine perfume for the hand- § 
kerchief, distilled from the choicest exotics. 

Of all Dealers, and of the Manufacturers— . 


J. & E. ATKINSON, 


YARROW’S 
SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 


_ Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN HOUR. 
es PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER. 


Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 
MACHINERY CONSTRUCTED FOR BOATS BUILT ABROAD. 


YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 
Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition. 


June 2, 1888. 5z2ins. 
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Ce a em ee 
MANUFACTURER, TUNER & REPAIRER : ‘HEAT FLAVOUR, 
i? bit Ae roy 
e Ww aT x 2 oe MADE DISHES AND SAUGES. 
a y Rk GH RB 
» du mt 7 Invaluable for India as 
y B F # 3 ve t+ an Efficient Tonic in all 
a ‘- eo» Fr = To be had of all Storekeepers and Dealers throughout India. = See in enn hots ale 


Cookery Books Post Free on Application to the Climates, and for any 
Compan: length of time. 


‘y> 
LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co., Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England. 
Sold wholesale by COCKING & Co., Yokohama. 


June 9, 1888. 52ins. 
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Ne 


STEEL FILES, 
STEEL CASTINGS, &¢., &¢. 
Apply to the Sole Manufacturers, 


SAML. OSBORN & Cé., 


CLYDE STEEL AND IRON WORKS,, 
. SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND. 


88 The Physician's Cure 

for Gout, Rheumatic 

% Gout and Gravel: the 

I} safest and most gentle 

pe See ee eae be : #4 Medicine for Infants, 

The Universal Remedy ior Acidity of the Stomach, Children, Delicate Fe- 

Headache, Heartburn, Indigestion, Sour Eructations, nat the Sick- 
Bilious Affections. none S, esDANnoy, 


Sold by all Druggists and Storekeepers. 


N.B. ASK FOR DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA, 


4 
Sick 
Y 


February 11, 1888. 52ins. 
8 oa te eae ee Se eee 
es NOW READY, 


Wirtn CoroureD Pran, 


N OW R EADY. FULL REPORT on the ERUPTION 


LS eee CONSULAR TRADE of BANDAI-SAN, being a reprint from 


mp EY < — % 
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June 16, 1888. 5 


‘6 i REPORTS, for 1887, for— the “Japan MaIL” of copious translations from 
T H k T 0 K Y ) i A I L YOKOHAMA, Tokyo Journals, a Description by ‘‘ Our Re- 
: HIOGO anp OSAKA, porter,” and an “ Editorial,” written after a visit 
NAGASAKI, to the locality. 
THE ONLY FOREIGN NEWSPAPER PUBLISHED IN nee. 


SUMMARY OF THE FOREIGN TRADE PRICE FIFTY CENTS. 


OF JAPAN FOR THE YEAR 1887. : ; 
To be obtained at the Fapan Mail Office, or 


PRICE, ONE DOLLAR. of Kerry & Watsu, Limited. 
Yokohama, January rst, 1889. 


THE CAPITAL OF JAPAN. 


66 Gea TOKYO MAIL” is a tri-weekly 

Journal published in Tokyo on Turspay, 
Tuurspay, and Saturpay Mornines, price yen 
6 per Annum. Subscriptions- and Advertise- 
ments received at the KOBUNSHA, Dobashi, 


Orders for this valuable compilation will now 
be received at the Office of the fapan Mail, ——<————————————————— 


Tokyo; and at 72, Main Street, Yokohama. 72, Main Street, Yokohama. Fests and Seog for oi Hollie agi at fe Ne siete 
ettlement, aMES Ettacott BEALE, 0 O. 38, a. 
January rst, 1889. Yokohama, January rst, 1889. Yokchamal-SATURDAY, JANUARY 26, 1889. : 
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A REVIEW OF JAPANESE COMMERCE, POLITICS, LITERATURE AND ART. 


REGISTERED AT THE G.P.O, 
AS A NEWSPAPER. 


YOKOHAMA, FEBRUARY anp, 18809. 


Wi [Vor. XI. 


Leapixo Articuss : 
The Government Policy and the sie of the Vernacular 


Shadows that have become 

Student Bohemianism .......cccsssssscecceees 

The New Conscription Regulations 
CONSCRIPTION REGULATIONS ....cccesccessesersesceeees 
Government OrFicials anD Pusuic AFFAIRS .., 
Victorta PuBeic SCHOOL... cecsecssessssesseteses 
Yoxouama Amatgur Rowina Crus 
UNION CHURCH oo. cettcetseeeeeee 
Astatic Society oF JAPAN 
Latrer rrom LONDON .......0668 
Letrer rrom San Francisco , 
Lt HUNG-CHANG |... ccsseeeee 
Latast TacecraMs ...... 
Suippinc INTELLIGENCE ..., 
Commercial INTELLIGENCE 
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The Tagan ‘Weekly Mail 


“© FAIS CE QUE DOIS: ADVIENNE QUE POURRA!”? 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


No notice will be taken of anonymous correspondence. 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the ‘ JAPAN 
Week y Malt,” must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer, not for publication, but as a 
guarantee of good faith. Itis particularly requested that 
all letters on business be addressed tu the MANAGER, 
and Cheques be made payable to same; and that literary 
contributions be addressed to the Epitor. 


YoxKouaMa: SATURDAY, FEB. 2ND, 1889. 


DEATH. 
At Yokohama January 31st, 1889, STANLEY M1IDDLE_ 
BROOK, youngest child of Rev. and Mrs. Booth, 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Heavy snowfalls are reported from nearly all 
districts in Hokkaido. 


Tue latest railway project is a line between 
Kochi and Susaki, 27 miles in length. 


A very successful bazaar has been held in 
Kyoto in aid of the Blind and Dumb School. 


Mr. Nakamura, Japanese Minister to Holland 
and Denmark, has been released from his post. 


H.1.H. Prince Artsucawa TaxkeEHiTo has de- 
cided to leave the capital on the 6th proximo for 
Europe. 

Tue National Transport Company has now 
5,000 branches and agencies throughout the 
country. 

Heavy snowfalls have occurred in various parts 
of Shiga en; at Tsuchikura the snow is lying 
five feet deep. 

Captain Nomura Sapa, I.J.N., has been ap- 
pointed to the command of the /ujiyama Kan, 
vice Asada invalided. 


Ata meeting of the Omi Linen Thread Com- 
pany recently, a dividend was declared of 44 
per cent. for the half-year. 


Ir is stated that Count Goto’s mining enter- 
prise in Korea has been forbidden by the Go- 
vernment of that country. 


A Crus, which has already a large namber of 
members, has just been opened at Otsu by a 


grand banquet and a Wo performance. The 
Club premises are extensive and excellently 
arranged. 


Tue late accident in the tunnel of the Biwa 
Canal has been nearly effaced and the excavated 
roadway restored to its former condition. 


A RETURN of the Home Department shows that 
there are 802,975 land-owners eligible as candi- 
dates for election to Local Assemblies. 


Tue engines, bridge-material, &c., for the 
Sanuki Railway, which have been shipped from 
London, are expected in Kobe this month. 


Tue Spanish Chargé d'Affaires has received 
the third class decoration of the Zuchosho 
(Order of the Mirror) from H.M. the Emperor. 


Work on the new buildings of the Atagokan 
Hotel, on the Atago hill, Tokyo, will be com- 
menced on the 1st proximo at an estimated cost 
of ye 25,000. 


Prince Summazu Tapayosui left Kagoshima on 
the 27th ultimo for Tokyo in order to be present 
at the ceremony of promulgating the Constitu- 
tion on the 11th instant. 


Two new steamers to be named the Afusashi 
Maru and Sendai Maru, ordered by the 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha from Glasgow, will be 
launched before the end of this month. 


Tue porcelain factories of Kyoto are said to 


.| have received three times as many orders last 


month as in January Jast year, and are all con- 
sequently very busy. 


Mr. Arakawa, a diplomatic probationer in the 
Japanese Legation in London, will, it is said, 
be promoted shortly to the office of Japanese 
Vice-Consul in London. 


A NOTABLE feature of the railway extension now 
going on in various parts of the country is the 
enormous rise in the price of land in the vicinity 
of proposed stations and termini. 


Mr Ono, of the Imperial Printing Bureau, has 
been ordered to photograph the ceremony of 
promulgating the Constitution, which is to take 
place on the 11th proximo in the Palace. 


Tue new Japanese Consul to San Francisco and 
Mrs. Kawagita visited the Palace on the after- 
noon of the 25th ult., and were received by 
I1.M. the Empress in farewell audience. 


Tue recently formed Electric Light Company 
at Kyoto has resolved to erect the necessary 
premises. The apparatus has been ordered 
from the Edison Company and will cost yen 
23,000. i‘ 


On the rth inst., the anniversary of the acces- 
sion of the Emperor Jimmu to the Throne, and 
the day fixed for the promulgation of the Con- 
stitution, a ceremonial of great solemnity is to 
take places in Tokyo. 


Tue Japanese Minister to London and Vis- 
countess Kawase, who had been staying at Ya- 


maguchi since the end of December, returned 
to Yokohama on the evening of the 24th ult. 
from Kobe, and proceeded immediately to the 
capital. 


Tue Kyoto Hack Carriage Company has com- 
menced business, the fare in city districts being 
2 sen for 10 cho (1,200 yards). The jinricksha 
men are loud in their complaints against the 
new company, as, the latter being well patron- 
ised, the former are half idle. 


Tue chief priests of the Higashi and Nishi 
Honganji Temples of Kyoto left the western 
capital on the 3joth ult. for Tokyo, to visit the 
new Palace, and express to H.M. the Emperor 
their congratulations in connection with the re- 
moval of the Court. 


A SPECIAL MEETING of,shareholders of the Ryomo 
Railway Company was held on the afternoon of 
the 2gth ult. at the Koseikan, at Kobikicho, 
Kyobashi, to reduce the present share capital and 
also to extend the line as far as Shibata (Echigo) 
by way of Shimizugoe, starting from Maebashi, 
Joshu. 


Tue official organization of the Upper House 
of the National Assembly, as completed by the 
Privy Council, has been submitted by Count 
Ito, President of the Council, to H.M. the 
Emperor for sanction. The measure will, it 
is said, be issued after the promulgation of the 
Constitution. 


THE monument in memory of those who lost 
their lives in the Uneb: Kan has been completed 
in the Aoyama Cemetery. The monument is 
21 feet in height and 7 feet in width. The 
litle was selected by H.I.H. Prince Arisugawa 
Takehito, and the inscription was composed by 
Rear-Admiral Ito. 


Tue construction of a telegraph line between 
Gensan and Séul will be commenced in Febru- 
ary next under the superintendence of Mr. 
Hallifax, to be completed in April. The line 
will be laid from Gensan to Chhun-chhén, 
where a branch telegraph office will be esta- 
blished, and thence to Séul. 


Tue annual general meeting of shareholders of 
the Meiji Life Insurance Company was held on 
the 23rd ult. at Minami-Kayabacho, Nihon- 
bashi. A dividend for last year was declared at 
the rate of 10 per cent. per annum. The num- 
ber of lives insured during the year was 1,433, 
the amount insured being yen-627,400. 


AT a meeting of promoters of the Tokyo-Chiba 
Railway, held on the evening of the 23rd ult., 
in the Nakamura Restaurant, at Ryogoku, Tokyo, 
it was decided to construct a railway between 
Tokyo and Sakura. by way of Chiba (29 miles) 
at a cost of yex 1,500,000, which will be raised 
from the public in shares of ye2 50 each. 


Tue Chiba Local Government Office has sanc- 
tioned the formation of a company to lay a 
tramway from Sogano, Chibagori, to Oami, 


.Yamabegori (Kazusa). The cost is-estimated 
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at yen 20,000, and the length of the line will be 
grt. The charter applied for is for thirty years. 
Operations will be started in June next, and the 
work will be completed in a year. 


Tue construction of the railway between Shin- 
jiku, Tokyo, and Tatekawa (17 miles) was 
completed in November last, and the section 
between the latter place and Hachoji (25 miles) 
will be finished before the end of next month. 
The bridges over the Tamagawa and other 
rivers between Tatekawa and Hachoji, which 
were begun in July last, are still under con- 
struction. 


Tue distance between Oyama and Mito on the 
Mito Railway is 41 miles, 45 chains, of which 
4 miles, 19 chains, 52 links are between Oyama 
and Yuki; 6 miles, 39 links between Yuki and 
Shimodate; 8 miles, 22 chains, 1 link between 
Shimodate and Iwase; 8 miles, 4 chains, 72 
links between Iwase and Kasama, 3 miles, 21 
chains, 36 Jinks between Kasama and Ota- 
machi; 4 miles, 1 chain between Otamachi and 
Uchiwara, and 7 miles, 19 chains between 
Uchiwara and Mito. 


In Kyoto last year a number of confirmed topers 
formed themselves into a society which they 
styled ‘“‘The Kyoto Sakenomi Kai” (Saké 
Drinkers’ Association). The first meeting for 
the current year was held at Maruyama during 
last month, when the members of this unique 
society showed plainly that they are quite will- 
ing to act up to their avowed objects. One of 
the rules states that an absolutely essential 
qualification for membership is the ability to 
consume at least 3 sho of saké at a sitting, and 
this test has been most conscientiously fulfilled 
by the 23 persons who at present comprise this 
convivial band. A resident of Kyoto applied 
for admission the other day, and proved him- 
self worthy of a high place among the brother- 
hood by drinking 8 sho of saké (sufficient to 
fill about twenty brandy-bottles) during the 
initiation ceremonies. There is talk of electing 
him president of the society. 


On the 30th ult.—the day appointed for the an- 
niversary of the death of the late Emperor Komei 
(father of the present Emperor)—a religious 
service was held by H.M. the Emperor in the 
Palace. His Majesty, attended by members of 
the Imperial family, Ministers of State, the Lord 
Keeper of the Privy Seal, the Grand Chamberlain 
to the Emperor, the Grand Master of the Board 
of Ceremonies, and other officials of the Im- 
perial Household, proceeded to the Imperial 
Chapel at 10 a.m. to present the usual offer- 
ings at the cenotaphs. Members of the Im- 
perial family, Ministers of State, attendants 
in the Fakonoma, officials of chokunin rank in 
various Government Departments, and officials 
of sonin and hannin rank in the Imperial 
Household, afterwards worshipped at the ceno- 
taphs. Their Majesties the Empress and Em- 
press-Dowager also proceeded to the Chapel at 
11 a.m., after which the Superintendents of 
Shinto and Buddhist sects, peers, persons who 
hold rank above sixth class second grade, 
and decorations above the sixth class, and 
officials of sonia rank in various Government 
Departments worshipped at the cenotaphs. An 
evening service was held at 5 p.m. in the Palace, 
at which the Emperor was present. 


Tuere was but little done in the Import trade 
during the early part of the week, and, the latter 


end being devoted to keeping the Chinese New 
Year, business has been brought almost to a 
standstill. Yarns and Piece Goods are conse- 
quently nominal, generally, the exception being 
g lb. Shirtings, which have sold at an advance 
of 24 to 5 cents. per piece. Metals, Kerosene, 
and Sugar have all been more or less neglected 
through the holidays, and probably another 
week will pass before business is resumed on 
the usual scale. The Silk trade, however, has 
not been so much affected, a good demand, 
both for Europe and America, continuing 
throughout the week. Though without quotable 
change, prices have an upward tendency, and, 
arrivals being somewhat scanty, stocks are 
diminishing. There has not been quite so much 
done in Waste Silk, which is mainly due to the 
quality of the parcels on offer, present require- 
ments being grades of better material than 
those available, and, notwithstanding the small 
sales, stocks have been further reduced. Two or 
three small parcels of Tea have been sold, but 
the season is virtually at an end, the stock in 
Yokohama and the leaf to come ‘in from the 
country being estimated at no more than 6,000 
piculs. Exchange has slighty recovered the 
drop of last week. 


NOTES. 
ES LE OIE TIL SI TI ENS PRET STONY LOTTIE) 
TELEGRAPHIC news were received on Thursday 
in Téky6 of the sudden death of His Imperial 
Highness Archduke Rudolph, Prince Im- 
perial of the Austro-Hungarian Empire. The 
sad event appears to have been quite sudden, 
and is attributed to heart disease. His Im- 
perial Highness was in his thirty-first year, 
having been bern in August, 1858. Univer- 
sally beloved, his untimely decease will be 
sincerely mourned by all Europe. Only a 
few months have elapsed since the Archduke 
and the Prince of Wales were hunting toge- 
gether, and cementing a friendship which 
promised to be exceptionally close. The 
deceased Prince was the only son of the 
Emperor Francis Joseph, and the succession 
thus passes to the female line. 


Tue details of the Kempo-Fuyd-shtkt, or cere- 
mony of proclaiming the Constitution, appear 
to be now definitely fixed. According to ac- 
counts given in the vernacular press, the troops 
of all arms in garrison in Téky6é will be drawn 
up, at 8 o’clock in the morning of the r1th in- 
stant, outside the main gate of the Palace, while 
the space inside the gate will be occupied by the 
representatives of the various localities, and the 
leading civil and military officials of the empire. 
In the north of the Sesden (front hall) the Throne 
will be placed. On its right the Empress and 
the Prince Imperial will sit, having on their right 
the Princes and Princesses of the Blood, and on 
the right of the latter will be the Members of 
the Cabinet, while the space on the left of the 
Throne will be reserved for the Foreign Corps 
Diplomatique. At ten o'clock, these various 
dignitaries being in their places, the Empress 
will enter, accompanied by the Prince Imperial, 
and followed by the Maids of Honour. The 
Emperor will wear the Japanese Imperial 
costume of ancient times. Having ascended the 
Throne, His Majesty will remove the Crown and 
bow onceto the right, once to the left, and once 
to the front. His Majesty will then resume the 
Crown, after which H.E. Count Ito, President 


Throne. 


of the Privy Council, advancing five or six 
paces from the south of the Hall, will approach 
the Throne bearing the Scroll of the Constitu- 
tion on a brocade stand. His Majesty, having 
received the Scroll, will transmit it with his 
own hands to H.E. Count Kuroda, Mini- 
ster President of State, who, standing directly 
in front of the Throne, will read aloud 
some of the most important articles, and then 
resume his place. The Emperor will then 
leave the Throne, and simultaneously, at a 
given signal, the bells will be struck and the 
drums beaten at all the religious edifices in 
the capital. Telegraphic communication will 
also be made to every part of the Empire, 
and from all the forts and ships of war 
a salute of a hundred and one guns will 
be fired. The officials present at the cere- 
mony will then partake of a banquet in 
the Hall called Aémerden, after which His 
Majesty will appear on horseback, and receive 
the salutations of the local representatives and 
the military officers. The ceremony will ter- 
minate at 3 o'clock in the afternoon. It is also 
stated that the. Minister President of State will 
hold a reception in the evening, but this does 
not appear to be as yet decided. 


In 1875 the Japanese Government deémed it 
necessary to issue an orderfor bidding all public 
expression of political views by officials. The 
veto attracted no special attention at the time. 
The theory of government in this country has 
always been that the authority of the Emperor 
is unquestionable, and that Ministers appointed 
by His Majesty are responsible only to the 
No obedience has been given to the 
principle obtaining in Constitutional States that 
the members of a popular political party may 
establish a claim by the mere force of their 
following to be entrusted with the direction of 
the Administration. There has, in short, been 
no recognised political party outside the Go- 
vernment’s ranks, and consequently the mem- 
bers of the Government, had they consented 
to enter the arena of political discussion, 
would have adopted a course at once imprudent 
and unnecessary. But it may well be supposed 
that in the early years of the Meiji era the ranks 
of the Government itself were by no means 
uniform. Some were for holding back; some 
for pressing forward; and some were even 
disposed to forget the considerations we have 
just noted. Thus, to prevent an appearance of 
disunion that might have reacted dangerously 
upon the unsettled elements of the time, the 
veto as to Official utterances was doubtless a 
wise measure. In 1877 the rebellion in the 
South occurred, and in 1879 a further order 
was issued interdicting the delivery of political 
speeches by all persons holding official appoint- 
ments. This interdict was, in fact, included in 
the original order, but its publication was under- 
stood to have special reference to the delivery 
of speeches or lectures. Two years later an 
administrative crisis occurred. Count Okuma 
left the Cabinet, and there immediately sprang 
into existence a powerful political party, the 
Kaishin-té (Progressionists). Since that time _ 
the veto on public speaking has been strictly 
enforced—so_ strictly indeed that moderate 
men often asked whether the Government, 
by closing its own mouth, was not depriving 
itself of the best means of educating the people 
to its views.: This view acquired greater force as 
the time for the promulgation of the Constitution 
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approached. In 1890 the Cabinet will be re- 
quired to justify its measures before Parliament, 
and it is evidently essential that before the advent 
of that memorable time, the representatives of 
the people should have acquired intelligent 
knowledges of the motives and principles by 
which the framers of the constitution were 
influenced. From another point of view it is 
not less essential that public opinion should be 
educated to afford support to the measures of 
the Government under the new régime, while, 
at the same time the admission of the people to 
a share in State business confers on them as 
well as on officials a certain right to follow and 
advocate independent political routes. All 
these considerations doubtless dictated the Noti- 
fication of the 24th instant, removing the veto 
on political utterances by officials. It is now 
competent for any official, whatever his rank, to 
address audiences on subjects connected with 
politics. 7 
es 

The permission thus accorded is welcomed 
with unfeigned satisfaction by all sections of the 
vernacular press. Opposition journals describe 
the veto hitherto enforced as a necessary mea- 
sure of protection in the interests of the Govern- 
ment, and some of them even suggest that 
nothing less could have hidden from public 
gaze dissensions which they say existed among 
officials themselves. On the other hand, even 
these journals admit that much of the opposi- 
tion encountered by the Government in the past 
resulted from ignorance. There were, indeed, 
radical points of policy concerning which in- 
telligent and well instructed men felt themselves 
obliged to differ from the Authorities, but the 
bulk of the hottest and most conspicuous agita- 
tors had no real understanding of what they 
opposed, and might even have been parti- 
sans had they possessed fuller knowledge. 
Undoubtedly conscious of this the Authorities 
nevertheless judged it wiser to adhere to the 
traditional theory of Government in Japan, and 
did not even make full use of journalistic 
columns to publish explanations. Now, how- 
ever, the time has come fora change, and that 
its effects will be of great value to the cause of 
the Government, as well as to that of popular 
education, is freely admitted. The Michi 
iVichi Shimbun, however, expresses some ap- 
prehension lest the privilege thus granted should 
be abused by petty officials. The conduct of a 
Department's affairs, it justly observes, could 
scarcely go on smoothly if the juniors were to 
deliver official speeches opposed tothe utlerances 
of theirchief. Nosuch contingency need be ap- 
prehended, so far as we can see. For in 
the first place, the Notification contains a 
saving clause, evidéntly intended to make heads 
of Departments competent to restrain their 
juniors in this matter. And in the second, the 
instincts of discipline are everywhere found 
sufficient to prevent such public’ conflicts of 
opinion. In the British Service all shades of 
doctrine are represented, but the wholesome 
rule is never violated that only those directly 
connected with politics and therefore not hold- 
ing permanent official posts, should associate 
themselves publicly with party politics. We 
should hope that similar discretion will be dis- 
played in Japan. 


We are not gifted with the faculty of appreciat- 
ing the Fapan Herald's reasoning. We cannot 
see, for example, that to withdraw a privilege 


already granted, is a necessary sequence of 
refraining to grant an additional one. In its 
issue of Wednesday last the Herald charged 
us, in English more free than grammatical, 
with being “all in favour of the Japanese Go- 
vernment restricting foreigners only (sic) to 
those rights (sc) which were absolutely guar- 
anteed by treaty, and that (s/c) if any privileges 
had been allowed foreign subjects they should 
be at once withdrawn.” In its issue of Saturday 
last it supported this proposition by showing 
that we argued against the wholly new privilege 
of granting passports for purposes of overland 
travel between Yokohama and Kobe. We fail 


to connect the two propositions. 


* 
* * 


Passports have never hitherto been ostensibly 
granted merely to enable their holder to travel 
outside Treaty Limits. They have been granted 
on the plea of ill health or scientific research. 
The plea may have been valid or not. With 
that the Japanese Authorities have had 
nothing to do. They have always assumed 
the bond fides of an application on the strength 
of its endorsement by the applicant's Mini- 
ster or Consul. But now comes the ques- 
tion—are passports to be issued without any 
reference to the plea hitherto insisted on, simply 
because railway facilities not previously existing 
have brought the interior within easier reach? 
We answer distinctly in the negative. Such a 
step would be equivalent to an acknowledg- 
ment that Treaty restrictions depend on the 
convenience or inconvenience ef observing 
them. Our local contemporary takes a great 
deal of pains to show that we opposed the issue 
of passports on such grounds. There was no 
occasion to demonstrate anything of the sort. 
Most emphatically we did and do oppose it. 
But that is a question entirely apart from con- 
fining foreigners strictly to the letter of the 
Treaties, and withdrawing all additional pri- 
vileges hitherto granted. We have never written 


a line in the latter sense. 


* 
* * 


The sophistries gravely advanced by the 
writer in our local contemporary are eminently 
silly. He has discovered a dilemma on the 
horns of which he professes to see us empaled. 
The Japanese Authorities, we wrote, do not 
pretend to judge whether the plea put forward 
by an’ applicant for a passport is genuine or 
fictitious. They rely upon the virtual endorse- 
ment of the applicant's Diplomatic or Consular 
representative. ‘‘ Why should they not go on 
doing so?” the Herald asks truimphantly. Ifa 
Diplomatic or Consular endorsement suffices 
for travel by the Nakasendo in jinriki-sha, why 
should it not suffice for travel along the Tokaido 
by rail? Of course it will suffice. No one 
was ever vacuous enough to suggest that it 
should not. Passports for travel by the Tokaido 
will be as easily obtainable as any other pass- 
ports ever were, provided that Ministers and 
Consuls choose to apply for them on the 
prescribed pleas, and being obtained, their 
holder may travel by any conveyance he pleases. 
The dilemma exists only in the curious ob- 
tuseness of the Fapan Herald. But will Mini- 
sters and Consuls endorse such applications? 
And even if they do, how far will the facilities 
offered by the railway be thus brought within 
reach of foreign residents? Suppose that a 
Kobe resident .wants to travel to Yokohama 
by rail; must he first forward an application to 
Tokyé for a passport, and then await its arrival ? 


And a resident of Yokohama—must he do like- 
wise? So far as the tourist is concerned, the 
new railway will of course be available just as 
the railways now existing are. But there is no 
question of tourists. The question is whether 
the foreign residents, instead of travelling by 
steamer betwéen Yokohama and Kobe, will be 
able to travel by rail without so much delay and 
inconvenience as to deprive the latter route of 
all its advantages; and whether the health-re- 
cruiting and scientific-research farce is to be 
stripped of, all pretence of sincerity, and acted 


ad infinitum in connection with the new line. 


* 
* * 


Perhaps the climax of inconsequential persi- 
flage is reached in the last paragraph of our 
contemporary’s article. ‘‘Have not,” it asks, 
“have not foreigners hitherto been granted 
passports to travel between Osaka and Tékydé 
by land; why then can the continued granting 
of them be an abuse?” The ignorance dis- 
played by this query is characteristic. Re- 
cently the same authority told us that passports 
are granted ‘‘according to Treaty,” though he 
might with equal truth have written, ‘accord- 
ing to the code of Leviticus.” Now he says that 
they have hitherto been “granted totravel between 
Osaka and Tokyé by land,” though the youngest 
resident knows that a passport has never been 
granted for such a purpose. It is granted for 
purposes of health or scientific research only, 
and it covers certain districts within which 
its holder may reside anywhere he pleases, or 
travel by any form of conveyance he chooses. 
To go from place to place through the 
interior is precisely the plea upon which 
passports are not granted, and since that is the 
whole question with regard to the Tokaido 
Railway, it is not easy to trace the logical link 
of our contemporary'’s arguments. When, there- 
fore, we are asked to explain why we “ decry 
the continued abuse of granting passports be- 
tween Téky6 and Osaka,” while ‘ supporting 
the continued abuse of foreigners who are only 
nominally in Japanese employ residing outside 
the foreign settlements,” we can only reply by 
asking for an explanation of the connection 
between two things, the continuance of the first 
of which we have not ‘‘supported,” since it does 
not exist and has never existed, while as for the 
second, we have not ‘supported ” its continu- 
ance either, but simply pointed out the practical 
impossibility of preventing it. A much more 
rational task would be to trace the connection 
between the Herald's arguments and the phases 
of the moon. 


Tue Yokohama Grand Hotel has been converted 
into a joint stock company. This is the first 
example of such an operation in our Settle- 
ment, and it has been eminently successful thus 
far. Of course the originators of the scheme 
were the proprietors of the Hotel, but the gentle- 
men to whom they were fortunate enough to 
apply at the outset took the thing up with such 
enthusiasm that in a few days the whole of the 
capital was subscribed, and before the general 
public knew anything, the company was an ac- 
complished fact. Year by year hotel business 
has become more prosperous in Yokohama. 
Indeed, for some time it was commonly said 
that the only persons making money were 
the hotel-keepers. The Grand Hotel has come 
in for the lion's share of the profits. Since it ab- 
sorbed its neighbour, the Windsor House, it has 
virtually monopolised. this class of business, for 
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at yen 20,000, and the length of the line will be 
grt. The charter applied for is for thirty years. 
Operations will be started in June next, and the 
work will be completed in a year. 


Tue construction of the railway between Shin- 
jiku, Tokyo, and Tatekawa (17 miles) was 
completed in November last, and the section 
between the latter place and Hachoji (25 miles) 
will be finished before the end of next month. 
The bridges over the Tamagawa and other 
rivers between Tatekawa and Hachoji, which 
were begun in July last, are still under con- 
struction. 


Tue distance between Oyama and Mito on the 
Mito Railway is 41 miles, 45 chains, of which 
4 miles, 19 chains, 52 links are between Oyama 
and Yuki; 6 miles, 39 links between Yuki and 
Shimodate; 8 miles, 22 chains, 1 link between 
Shimodate and Iwase; 8 miles, 4 chains, 72 
links between Iwase and Kasama, 3 miles, 21 
chains, 36 Jinks between Kasama and Ota- 
machi; 4 miles, 1 chain between Otamachi and 
Uchiwara, and 7 miles, 19 chains between 
Uchiwara and Mito. 


In Kyoto last year a number of confirmed topers 
formed themselves into a society which they 
styled “The Kyoto Sakenomi Kai” (Saké 
Drinkers’ Association). The first meeting for 
the current year was held at Maruyama during 
last month, when the members of this unique 
society showed plainly that they are quite will- 
ing to act up to their avowed objects. One of 
the rules states that an absolutely essential 
qualification for membership is the ability to 
consume at least 3 sho of saké at a sitting, and 
this test has been most conscientiously fulfilled 
by the 23 persons who at present comprise this 
convivial band. A resident of Kyoto applied 
for admission the other day, and proved him- 
self worthy of a high place among the brother- 
hood by drinking 8 sho of saké (sufficient to 
fill about twenty brandy-bottles) during the 
initiation ceremonies. There is talk of electing 
him president of the society. 


On the 30th ult.—the day appointed for the an- 
niversary of the death of the late Emperor Komei 
(father of the present Emperor)—a religious 
service was held by H.M. the Emperor in the 
Palace. His Majesty, attended by members of 
the Imperial family, Ministers of State, the Lord 
Keeper of the Privy Seal, the Grand Chamberlain 
to the Emperor, the Grand Master of the Board 
of Ceremonies, and other officials of the Im- 
perial Household, proceeded to the Imperial 
Chapel at 10 a.m. to present the usual offer- 
ings at the cenotaphs. Members of the Im- 
perial family, Ministers of State, attendants 
in the Fakonoma, officials of chokunin rank in 
various Government Departments, and officials 
of sonin and hannin rank in the Imperial 
Household, afterwards worshipped at the ceno- 
taphs. Their Majesties the Empress and Em- 
press-Dowager also proceeded to the Chapel at 
Ir a.m., after which the Superintendents of 
Shinto and Buddhist sects, peers, persons who 
hold rank above sixth class second grade, 
and decorations above the sixth class, and 
Officials of son rank in various Government 
Departments worshipped at the cenotaphs. An 
evening service was held at 5 p.m. in the Palace, 
at which the Emperor was present. 


TuereE was but little done in the Import trade 
during the early part of the week, and, the latter 


end being devoted to keeping the Chinese New 
Year, business has been brought almost toa 
standstill. Yarns and Piece Goods are conse- 
quently nominal, generally, the exception being 
g lb. Shirtings, which have sold at an advance 
of 24 to 5 cents. per piece. Metals, Kerosene, 
and Sugar have all been more or less neglected 
through the holidays, and probably another 
week will pass before business is resumed on 
the usual scale. The Silk trade, however, has 
not been so much affected, a good demand, 
both for Europe and America, continuing 
throughout the week. Though without quotable 
change, prices have an upward tendency, and, 
arrivals being somewhat scanty, stocks are 
diminishing. There has not been quite so much 
done in Waste Silk, which is mainly due to the 
quality of the parcels on offer, present require- 
ments being grades of better material than 
those available, and, notwithstanding the small 
sales, stocks have been further reduced. Two or 
three small parcels of Tea have been sold, but 
the season is virtually atan end, the stock in 
Yokohama and the leaf to come ‘in from the 
country being estimated at no more than 6,000 
piculs. Exchange has slighty recovered the 
drop of last week. 


NOTES. 


SE RS PIA IS RT I ATED EP 
TELEGRAPHIC hews were received on Thursday 
in Toky6 of the sudden death of His Imperial 
Highness Archduke Rudolph, Prince Im- 
perial of the Austro-Hungarian Empire. The 
sad event appears to have been quite sudden, 
and is attributed to heart disease. His Im- 
perial Highness was in his thirty-first year, 
having been bern in August, 1858. Univer- 
sally beloved, his untimely decease will be 
sincerely mourned by all Europe. Only a 
few months have elapsed since the Archduke 
and the Prince of Wales were hunting toge- 
gether, and cementing a friendship which 
promised to be exceptionally close. The 
deceased Prince was the only son of the 
Emperor Francis Joseph, and the succession 
thus passes to the female line. 


Tue details of the Kempo-Fuyd-shrkt, or cere- 
mony of proclaiming the Constitution, appear 
to be now definitely fixed. According to ac- 
counts given in the vernacular press, the troops 
of all arms in garrison in Téky6 will be drawn 
up, at 8 o’clock in the morning of the 11th in- 
stant, outside the main gate of the Palace, while 
the space inside the gate will be occupied by the 
representatives of the various localities, and the 
leading civil and military officials of the empire. 
In the north of the Serden (front hall) the Throne 
will be placed. On its right the Empress and 
the Prince Imperial will sit, having on their right 
the Princes and Princesses of the Blood, and on 
the right of the latter will be the Members of 
the Cabinet, while the space on the left of the 
Throne will be reserved for the Foreign Corps 
Diplomatique. At ten o'clock, these various 
dignitaries being in their places, the Empress 
will enter, accompanied by the Prince Imperial, 
and followed by the Maids of Honour. The 
Emperor will wear the Japanese Imperial 
costume of ancient times. Having ascended the 
Throne, His Majesty will remove the Crown and 
bow onceto the right, once to the left, and once 
to the front. His Majesty will then resume the 
Crown, after which H.E. Count Ito, President 


of the Privy Council, advancing five or six 
paces from the south of the Hall, will approach 
the Throne bearing the Scroll of the Constitu- 
tion on a brocade stand. His Majesty, having 
received the Scroll, will transmit it with his 
own hands to H.E. Count Kuroda, Mini- 
ster President of State, who, standing directly 
in front of the Throne, will read aloud 
some of the most important articles, and then 
resume his place. The Emperor will then 
leave the Throne, and simultaneously, at a 
given signal, the bells will be struck and the 
drums beaten at all the religious edifices in 
the capital. Telegraphic communication will 
also be made to every part of the Empire, 
and from all the forts and ships of war 
a salute of a hundred and one guns will 
be fired. The officials present at the cere- 
mony will then partake of a banquet in 
the Hall called Hémerden, after which His 
Majesty will appear on horseback, and receive 
the salutations of the local representatives and 
the military officers. The ceremony will ter- 
minate at 3 o'clock in the afternoon. It is also 
stated that the Minister President of State will 
hold a reception in the evening, but this does 
not appear to be as yet decided. 


In 1875 the Japanese Government deémed it 
necessary to issue an orderfor bidding all public 
expression of political views by officials. The 
veto attracted no special attention at the time. 
The theory of government in this country has 
always been that the authority of the Emperor 
is unquestionable, and that Ministers appointed 
by His Majesty are responsible only to the 
Throne. No obedience has been given to the 
principle obtaining in Constitutional States that 
the members of a popular political party may 
establish a claim by the mere force of their 
following to be entrusted with the direction of 
the Administration. There has, in short, been 
no recognised ‘political party outside the Go- 
vernment’s ranks, and consequently the mem- 
bers of the Government, had they consented 
to enter the arena of political discussion, 
would have adopted a course at once imprudent 
and unnecessary. But it may well be supposed 
that in the early years of the Meiji era the ranks 
of the Government itself were by no means 
uniform. Some were for holding back; some 
for pressing forward; and some were even 
disposed to forget the considerations we have 
just noted. Thus, to prevent an appearance of 
disunion that might have reacted dangerously 
upon the unsettled elements of the time, the 
veto as to official utterances was doubtless a 
wise measure. In 1877 the rebellion in the 
South occurred, and in 1879 a further order 
was issued interdicting the delivery of political 
speeches by all persons holding official appoint- 
ments. This interdict was, in fact, included in 
the original order, but its publication was under- 
stood to have special reference to the delivery 
of speeches or lectures. Two years later an 
administrative crisis occurred. Count Okuma 
left the Cabinet, and there immediately sprang 
into existence a powerful political party, the 
Katshin-té (Progressionists). Since that time 
the veto on public speaking has been strictly 
enforced—so_ strictly indeed that moderate 
men often asked whether the Government, 
by closing its own mouth, was not depriving 
itself of the best means of educating the people 
to its views.: This view acquired greater force as 
the time for the promulgation of the Constitution 
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approached. In 1890 the Cabinet will be re- 
quired to justify its measures before Parliament, 
and it is evidently essential that before the advent 
of that memorable time, the representatives of 
the people should have acquired intelligent 
knowledges of the motives and principles by 
which the framers of the constitution were 
influenced. From another point of view it is 
not less essential that public opinion should be 
educated to afford support to the measures of 
the Government under the new régime, while, 
at the same time the admission of the people to 
a share in State business confers on them as 
well as on officials a certain right to follow and 
advocate independent political routes. All 
these considerations doubtless dictated the Noti- 
fication of the 24th instant, removing the veto 
on political utterances by officials. It is now 
competent for any official, whatever his rank, to 
address audiences on subjects connected with 
politics. . 
ee 

The permission thus accorded is welcomed 
with unfeigned satisfaction by all sections of the 
vernacular press. Opposition journals describe 
the veto hitherto enforced as a necessary mea- 
sure of protection in the interests of the Govern- 
ment, and some of them even suggest that 
nothing less could have hidden from public 
gaze dissensions which they say existed among 
officials themselves. On the other hand, even 
these journals admit that much of the opposi- 
tion encountered by the Government in the past 
resulted from ignorance. There were, indeed, 
radical points of policy concerning which in- 
telligent and well instructed men felt themselves 
obliged to differ from the Authorities, but the 
bulk of the hottest and most conspicuous agita- 
tors had no real understanding of what they 
opposed, and might even have been parti- 
sans had they possessed fuller knowledge. 
Undoubtedly conscious of this the Authorities 
nevertheless judged it wiser to adhere to the 
traditional theory of Government in Japan, and 
did not even make full use of journalistic 
columns to publish explanations. Now, how- 
ever, the time has come fora change, and that 
its effects will be of great value to the cause of 
the Government, as well as to that of popular 
education, is freely admitted. The Michi 
Nichi Shimbun, however, expresses some ap- 
prehension lest the privilege thus granted should 
be abused by petty officials, The conduct of a 
Department's affairs, it justly observes, could 
scarcely go on smoothly if the juniors were to 
deliver official speeches opposed tothe utterances 
of theirchief. Nosuch contingency need be ap- 
prehended, so far as we can see. For in 
the first place, the Notification contains a 
saving clause, evidently intended to make heads 
of Departments competent to restrain their 
juniors in this matter. And in the second, the 
instincts of discipline are everywhere found 
sufficient to prevent such public’ conflicts of 
opinion. In the British Service all shades of 
doctrine are represented, but the wholesome 
rule is never violated that only those directly 
connected with politics and therefore not hold- 
ing permanent official posts, should associate 
themselves publicly with party politics. We 
should hope that similar discretion will be dis- 
played in Japan. 


Ws are not gifted with the faculty of appreciat- 
ing the Fapan Herald's reasoning. We cannol 
see, for example, that to withdraw a privilege 


already granted, is a necessary sequence of 
refraining to grant an additional one. In its 
issue of Wednesday last the Herald charged 
us, in English more free than grammatical, 
with being “all in favour of the Japanese Go- 
vernment restricting foreigners only (s/c) to 
those rights (s/c) which were absolutely guar- 
anteed by treaty, and that (s/c) if any privileges 
had been allowed foreign subjects they should 
be at once withdrawn.” In its issue of Saturday 
last it supported this proposition by showing 
that we argued against the wholly new privilege 
of granting passports for purposes of overland 
travel between Yokohama and Kobe. We fail 


to connect the two propositions. 


* 
* * 


Passports have never hitherto been ostensibly 
granted merely to enable their holder to travel 
outside Treaty Limits. They have been granted 
on the plea of ill health or scientific research. 
The plea may have been valid or not. With 
that the Japanese Authorities have had 
nothing to do. They have always assumed 
the dond fides of an application on the strength 
of its endorsement by the applicant's Mini- 
ster or Consul. But now comes the ques- 
tion—are passports to be issued without any 
reference to the plea hitherto insisted on, simply 
because railway facilities not previously existing 
have brought the interior within easier reach? 
We answer distinctly in the negative. Such a 
step would be equivalent to an acknowledg- 
ment that Treaty restrictions depend on the 
convenience or inconvenience ef observing 
them. Our local contemporary takes a great 
deal of pains to show that we opposed the issue 
of passports on such grounds. There was no 
occasion to demonstrate anything of the sort. 
Most emphatically we did and do oppose it. 
But that is a question entirely apart from con- 
fining foreigners strictly to the letter of the 
Treaties, and withdrawing all additional pri- 
vileges hitherto granted. We have never written 


a line in the latter sense. 


* 
* * 


The sophistries gravely advanced by the 
writer in our local contemporary are eminently 
silly. He has discovered a dilemma on the 
horns of which he professes to see us empaled. 
The Japanese Authorities, we wrote, do not 
pretend to judge whether the plea put forward 
by an‘ applicant for a passport is genuine or 
fictitious. They rely upon the virtual endorse- 
ment of the applicant’s Diplomatic or Consular 
representative. ‘‘ Why should they not go on 
doing so?” the Herald asks truimphantly. Ifa 
Diplomatic or Consular endorsement suffices 
for travel by the Nakasendo in sinrcki-sha, why 
should it not suffice for travel along the Tokaido 
by rail? Of course it will suffice. No one 
was ever vacuous enough to suggest that it 
should not. Passports for travel by the Tokaido 
will be as easily obtainable as any other pass- 
ports ever were, provided that Ministers and 
Consuls choose to apply for them on the 
prescribed pleas, and being obtained, their 
holder may travel by any conveyance he pleases. 
The dilemma exists only in the curious ob- 
tuseness of the Fapan Herald. But will Mini- 
sters and Consuls endorse such applications? 
And even if they do, how far will the facilities 
offered by the railway be thus brought within 
reach of foreign residents? Suppose that a 
Kobe resident .wants to travel to Yokohama 
by rail; must he first forward an application to 
Toky6 for a passport, and then await its arrival ? 


And a resident of Yokohama—must he do like- 
wise? So far as the tourist is concerned, the 
new railway will of course be available just as 
the railways now existing are. But there is no 
question of tourists. The question is whether 
the foreign residents, instead of travelling by 
steamer betwéen Yokohama and Kobe, will be 
able to travel by rail without so much delay and 
inconvenience as to deprive the latter route of 
all its advantages; and whether the health-re- 
cruiting and scientific-research farce is to be 
stripped of, all pretence of sincerity, and acted 


ad tufinitum in connection with the new line. 


* 
* * 


Perhaps the climax of inconsequential persi- 
flage is reached in the last paragraph of our 
contemporary's article. ‘‘Have not,” it asks, 
‘‘have not foreigners hitherto been granted 
passports to travel between Osaka and Tékyd 
by land; why then can the continued granting 
of them be an abuse?” The ignorance dis- 
played by this query is characteristic. Re- 
cently the same authority told us that passports 
are granted ‘‘according to Treaty,” though he 
might with equal truth have written, ‘accord- 
ing to the code of Leviticus.” Now he says that 
they have hitherto been “granted totravel between 
Osaka and Tékyé by land,” though the youngest 
resident knows that a passport has never been 
granted for such a purpose. It is granted for 
purposes of health or scientific research only, 
and it covers certain districts within which 
its holder may reside anywhere he pleases, or 
travel by any form of conveyance he chooses. 
To go from place to place through the 
interior is precisely the plea upon which 
passports are not granted, and since that is the 
whole question with regard to the Tokaido 
Railway, it is not easy to trace the logical link 
of our contemporary’s arguments. When, there- 
fore, we are asked to explain why we ‘“ decry 
the continued abuse of granting passports be- 
tween Téky6 and Osaka,” while ‘“ supporting 
the continued abuse of foreigners who are only 
nominally in Japanese employ residing outside 
the foreign settlements,” we can only reply by 
asking for an explanation of the connection 
between two things, the continuance of the first 
of which we have not ‘‘supported,” since it does 
not exist and has never existed, while as for the 
second, we have not ‘supported ” its continu- 
ance either, but simply pointed out the practical 
impossibility of preventing it. A much more 
rational task would be to trace the connection 
between the Herald's arguments and the phases 
of the moon. 


Tue Yokohama Grand Hotel has been converted 
into a joint stock company. This is the first 
example of such an operation in our Settle- 
ment, and it has been eminently successful thus 
far. Of course the originators of the scheme 
were the proprietors of the Hotel, but the gentle- 
men to whom they were fortunate enough to 
apply at the outset took the thing up with such 
enthusiasm that in a few days the whole of the 
capital was subscribed, and before the general 
public knew anything, the company was an ac- 
complished fact. Year by year hotel business 
has become more prosperous in Yokohama. 
Indeed, for some time it was commonly said 
that the only persons making money were 
the hotel-keepers. The Grand Hotel has come 
in for the lion's share of the profits. Since it ab- 
sorbed its neighbour, the Windsor House, it has 
virtually monopolised this class of business, for 
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although the Club Hotel also prospers, the| whistling of the engine. She passed the plat- 
comparison in point of dimensions is all in|form and ran alang the line, the train rapidly 
favour of the former. The Grand Hotel though| overtaking her. It was impossible to bring the 
entirely without external beauty, is far the most engine to a standstill, as it was proceeding 
imposing edifice in this Settlement. It occupies|under the impulse of the velocity acquired by 
towards its surroundings much the same pogsi-| running down a steep incline. The terrible chase 
tion as that occupied by the church steeple of |continued until, about fifty feet from the end of 
an English village towards the cottages in its|the bridge, the woman was overtaken, struck 
vicinity. A silent yet eloquent evidence of the | down, and killed. 
increasing esteem in which the outside world 
holds this beautiful country—to imprisonment 
ina corner of which we obstinately condemn 
ourselves—the hotel finds itself more and more 
in request each season as tourists multiply, until 
the fortune of its proprietors being made, they 
propose, like prudent Frenchmen, to retire 
quietly upon their laurels, and have accordingly 
handed over the huge building with all its stock- 
in-trade and good-will to a joint stock company, 
in consideration of a sum of two hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars. Of this amount more 
than two-thirds represent the actual value of the 
edifice, its contents, and the land it occupies, 
while the remaining one-third is for the good- 
will. The whole amount was subscribed, as 
we have said, in a few days, and the shares are 
already at a considerable premium. No doubt 
the investment is perfectly sound. We con- 
fidently expect to see the shares change hands 
before many months at twenty, or twenty-five, 
per cent. premium. The only quarter in which 
dangerous competition need be anticipated is 
Téky6. There work upon the building for the 
new hotel has again been resumed. It will be 
remembered that the hotel was commenced 
nearly a year ago, but that owing to failure on 
the part of the architect to adapt the weight of 
the structure to the nature of the site, a com- 
plete change of programme had to be made, 
and building operations were suspended for 
several mouths. The necessary adaptations 
having been made last autumn, work was re- 
commenced and will proceed with vigour so 
soon as the frosty season is over. The pro- 
jectors hope to have the hotel open by the close 
of the year, but experts say that this is impos- 
sible, and that it cannot be ready to accom- 
modate visitors before the fall of 1890. If 
Tédkyé possessed a commodious and comfort- 
able hotel, nine-tenths of the tourists who now 
stay in Yokohama would make the capital their 
head-quarters. But until it does possess such 
an addition, Yokohama commands the situa- 
tion. This monopoly ought to be exceptionally 
valuable next year, when the greatest exhibition 
ever held in Japan will be opened in Téky6, 
and when visitors will have the additional attrac- 
tion of seeing the first working of parliamentary 
institutions. The shareholders in the new com- 
pany may therefore count themselves fortunate 
for the present at all events. 


of a surplus or an excess of #100,000 a year which we have in 
freight and passage money, we really find ourselves short some- 
thing like £15,000 as compared with last year. The revenue last 
year amounted to 3,210,000, and that of the previous year to 
€3,225,000. I hardly need to remind you that this arises from 
causes which ate entirely and absolutely beyoud the control of 
your Boardin any shape or form. I have in pervious speeches 
adverted to the question of our mail subsidy, and I have assured 
ou of the fact which yea could not otherwise doubt, that the 

irectors have obtained under their new mail contract the largest 
possibleamount that could be secured without risking, «nd ~ 
perhaps fatally risking, the possession of such mail contracts, 
‘The amount, as you know, forthe India, China, and Australia 
contract is £350,000, and I think it deserves to be stated, as 
an example, at allevents, of the faithful manner in which this 
Company has served H.M. Government, that we are now re- 
ceiving #245,000 a year less than the Company was obtaining 
18 years ago, notwithstanding the fact that while the extent 
of the India and China mail service remains the same as it 
was then, the Australian service has doubled, and is carried, 
not as it was then, merely halt way—to Colombo—but practically 
through to this country. Not only so—not only have we re- 
duced, or been obliged to reduce (as I need scarcely say, it 
has not been altogether a voluntary act upon our part) the 
amount of the payment received for the conveyance of mails 
during the last 18 years to the extent of a quarter of a million 
of money, but | should like to point out the difference which now 
exists between the conditions of the mail service then and 
those which obtain at the present time. Well, then, the transit 
for the Indian mails in 1873 only 15 years ago—from London 
to Bombay was at that date 23 days. The transit for the Indian 
mails between London and Bombay is 16} days—a difference 
of nearly one week—and I am glad to tell you that on more 
than one occasion during the past few months your ships have 
landed the mails in India in practically 14 days from their de- 
parture from Charing Cross.—(Hear, hear,) Now as to the 
China mails. In 1873 the contract time was 4§4 days, and in 
the present year the contract time is 374 days, while we have 
voluntarily given to H.M. Government a time table assuring 
them a better service than we are bound to perform under 
this contract. Then in the case of the Australian mails, in 
1873 the contract time to Melbourne was 48 days; in 1888 
the contract time is 354 days. So you see that there have 
been two opposing forces with which we have had to con- 
tend—one is that force which has obliged us_ continu- 
ously, as it were, to reduce the peymien which we re- 
ceive from H.M. Government for this mail work; and the 
other force is that which has obliged us, 1 will not say unwil- 
lingly, to give that large improvement in the mail service to 
which I have directed your attention. And, gentlemen, if we 
were to receive at the present time payment for our services in 
connection with carrying the mails at the same rate as the 
German line of steamers established by the German Government 
only two years ago, instead of being paid 350,000 we should 
be receiving £600,000 a year, and if we were to be paid at the 
same rate as the Messageries Maritimes of France, we should 
receive a still larger payment. It says something, therefore, both 
for the elasticity of the resources of British trade and also, I 
will venture to add, for the ingenuity of the Directors of the P. 
and O. Company, that they are able to earn a profit under those 
doubly onerous conditions.—(Applause.) I need scarcely say that 
the operations and the work of a Company like ours, with so 
many varied interests, and assailable at so many different points, 
is not to be judged at all by the operations of one or even two 
or three years, and.I can refer, I am sure, with confidence to 
the work of this Company, not during one or two years, but for 
the last ten years, and to the position which it now holds in 
public estimation, and which it has gained by those 10 years’ 
work,—(Hear, hear.) There is no better proof—there can be no 
better proof—of that than the standard which the Stock Ex- 
change applies every eat to the value of your securities. I find 
that 10 years ago exactly, comparing the price of your shares 
at that date, which I do not say was not too low, for I con- 
sider it was too low, but taking the facts as they actually have 
existed and do exist, and comparing the price of your shares 
precisely 10 years ago and their price to-day, I find that there is 
an appreciation in the market value of the stock of this Com- 
pany of upwards of #1,§00,000.—{Applause.) That is a fact 
which must be held to speak for itself. Now, gentlemen, one 
other point with which you are always interested, viz., with 
Tegard to the value of the fleet. We have added, as you are 
aware, two very large, costly, and valuable ships to the balance 
sheet during the present year, and that necessarily, notwith- 
standing what we write off for depreciation, tends to enhance 
the price at which our ships stand in our books—as a matter 
of fact, while last year our fleet stood at £12 108. 11d., or deduct- 
ing the reserves, which may be considered as standing to the 
credit of our fleet when there are no other liabilities, the fleet 
stood at #8 3s. perton. ‘his year the fleet, with the additional 
new ships in the balance sheet, stands at s12 16s. gd., or 
similarly deducting the reserves, stands at €8 1158. 6d., which 
upon the whole, I venture to say, is a very favourable state for 
your capital account to be placed in.—(Applause.) I shall not 
venture to prophesy as to the operations of next year, but I am 
justified in stating that the general trade of the country is im- 
proving, and the financial year 1888-9 has as far as we are able 
to discover, opened—I was going to say particularly well, but 
perhaps that would be too strong a term to employ—but, at all 
events, it has opened well. It is quite certain, on the other 
hand, that the enterprise of shipbuilders and shipowners through- 
out the country is quite equal to any development that trade 
may ever attain, and the fact that every shipbuilding yard 
in the kingdom is at the present moment as fully occu- 
ied as shipbuilding yard can be, and occupied probably 
‘or the next 12 months, is a matter which induces one to 
exercise some caution with regard to. prophesying what rates 
of Seige may be this time 12 months. Of one thing, how- 
ever, think you may rest assured, that whatever the 
circumstances may be which we have to meet, whether those 
circumstances be eminently favourable, or whether they be 
less satisfactory, we shall continue to pursue the same_ policy 
that we have pursued now for so many years, and which I be- 
lieve has always gained your approbation. —(Applause.) 


Tue forty-eighth annual meeting of the P. 
& O. Steam Navigation Company. was held 
in London on December 12th, Mr. Thomas 
Sutherland, M.P., in the chair. A dividend of 
6 per cent. for the year was declared, and in 
place of the late Captain Engledue, a very old 
servant of the company—who, indeed, formed 
the last link between the original corporation of 
1837 and that of 1888—and Mr. Edward 
Thornton, C.B., who has retired on account of 
ill-health, Mr. Edward Ford Duncanson and 
Sir Owen Tudor Burne were elected Directors. 
In moving the adoption of the report the Chair- 
man said :— 


While on our outward trade from London we have an aug- 
mentation of our receipts to the extent of no less than £80,000, 
for the twelve-month, and while we have had, I am happy to 
say, on our homeward business from Australia also, a develop- 
ment of our traffic to the extent of £20,000 in the year (always 
comparing the figures with those of the previous 12 months’, 
yet the returns from our India and China agencies have been 
such that the net difference between 1886-1887 and 1887-1888, is 
that instead of 100,000 increase in freight we have only 440,000 
increase—that is to say, what we gained in our homeward trade 
from Australia and our outward business from London, viz.. 
£100,000, we lost to the extent of £60,000 in our traffic from 
India and China. The total figures of our freight receipts of tre 
last three years stand in this way :—In 1886 they amounted to 
1,029,000, in 1887 they were s931,000, and the sum for 1888 is 
£974,000, so that the fact remains that notwithstanding the im- 
prevement which has taken place in trade during the last 12 
months, our total freight receipts are unfortunately still 655,000 
less than they were in the year 1885-1886, and this deficiency is 
entirely owing to the condition of the export trade from India 
and China up to the middle of July last year. To place the 
matter before you in the briefest form | may simply state that in 
the middle of July last your freights from HKombay were some- 
thing like rss. a ton, those from Calcutta were about ass. a 
ton, and those from China oscillated between 20s. and gos. a 
ton; while on the other hand our intercolonical traffic between 
Bombay and China was suffering from foreign competition, 
which had arisen under the system of the bounties created by 
certain Foreign Governments. 1 am happy to say, however, 
that since the month of July there has, as the report informs 

ou, been a certain and in some respects a considerable re- 
boatd in the character of the trade from the Far East. Upon 
both sides of India—in Bombay andin Calcutta, we hada very 
considerable rise in freights, and | am glad to state that the im- 
proving nature of the returns, so far as Australia is concerned, 
appears to continue up to the present time. The export trade 
from England is also fairly Satistactory. and the only drawback 
to our revenue in the department of which I am now speaking, 
is the unsettled position in which the China trade still con- 
tinues, and is likely, I fear, to do for some considerable time, 
for it appears to me that the state of affairs in that quarter 
points to permanently lower rates in connection with that trade, 
and possibly to the employment of a class of vessels inferior to 
those which have hitherto been engaged in that particular trade. 
Turning now to the passenger department of our revenue—I 
have to put before you a statement which must afford you, I 
am sure, unalloyed gratification. The increase in our pas- 
senger receipts for last year as compared with the previous 
year amounts to no less than £60,000 sterling.—(Applause.) 
That is almost the largest, if not the very largest, increase that 
the Company has ever experienced in one single year, unless 
the receipts were assisted in some measure by Government 
business, which was not the case during the past 13 months.— 
(Hear, hear.) It must be as satisfactory to you as it is to the 
Directors to see the very great appreciation that has taken 
place in this branch of our business during the last few 
years. I find that during the last 10 years, counting the year 
of which I am now speaking, the augmentation in our pas- 
senger receipts comes to no less a sum than 275,000, and’.1 
say that that fact is gratifying, and even, perhaps, somewhat 
extraordinary, under the circumstance of which you are well 
aware, viz., that we have daily to meet the most formidable 
competition in that as in every other branch of our business. 


Bearing in view the competition of the very 
liberally subsidized French, Italian, and German 
lines in regard to the passenger traffic of the 
East, and also the fact that low freights had 
caused the cargo lines to enter the same field 
more extensively than they ever did before, 
cheap fares, he said, must be the paramount idea. 
After referring to the greater attention now given 
to second-class passengers, the Chairman went 
on to say :— 


The results then, gentlemen, of our traffic returns in freight 
and p2ssage money for the past 13 months are briefly these: that 
in 1886-1887 our receipts amounted to 1,741,000, and this last 
year they came to £1,843,000, or an augmentation of £103,000 in 
favour of 1887-5888. But there always, unfortunately, appears 
to be a drawback to every success that is achieved in these days, 
and I regret to state that there are two disturbing causes in our 
accounts fer the present year which militated against your 
reaping the advantage of the superior traffic which we have so 
far enjoyed. The first of these is, t need scarcely say, that the 
large reduction in our subsidy has begun to operate. This re- 
duction, 48 you are aware, amounts in round figures to very 
nearly #100,000 a year, and that affects our accounts for the 
present year to the extent of upwards of €60,000. Then we have 
no transport revenue this year owing to there having been no 
Government employment in the period in question, so that if we 
look at the whole of the revenue for the year we find that, instead 


Tux information furnished by the Choya Shim- 
bun and copied into these columns, to the 
effect that the Emperor is to wear ancient 
Japanese costume at the ceremony of promul- 
gating the Constitution, is not correct. His 
Majesty will wear the usual dress of State, 
which is of Western fashion. We also learn 
that a banquet will be given at the Palace in 
the evening to the Princes and Princesses of the 
Blood, a number of the nobles, the members of 
the Cabinet, the chief officials of the Govern- 
ment and the Foreign Corps Diplomatique. 


Tue opening of the line to Shizuoka yesterday 
was unhappily marked by a fatal accident. As 
the train was crossing the bridge over the Oda- 
wara river a woman was observed on the line, 
directly in front of the advancing engine. Had 
she been aware of her peril, she could have 
easily escaped by stepping aside on a platform 
specially built for the use of plate-layers and 
other workmen. But it would seem that while 
the bridge was under construction the country 
folks were not prevented from crossing it, and as 
no danger then existed, pedestrians had learned 
to be careless. Whether or not this was the cause, 
the woman appeared to pay no attention to the 


WE are informed by the agents (Messrs. W. 
M. Strachan & Co.) that the steamer Moyune 
was to leave Kobe this (Saturday) morning for 
this port. 
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A CORRESPONDENT writes to the Choya Shim- 
dun from Berlin in the following strain :—The 
Christian people of Europe and America seem 
to hold the silly idea that there is nothing so 
perfect and free from, blemish as Christianity, 
and that all other creeds are absurd and he- 
retical. They believe Christianity to have been 
mainly instrumental in elevating mankind to 
the present pinnacle of civilization, and that 
its aid is all that is required to lift any 
people from the deepest mire of barbarism to 
the same dizzy height. They despatch mis- 
sionaries at great expense to all parts of the 
world, with the idea that this will ensure them 
special favours from the Almighty in a future 
life, and also with the benevolent intention of 
enabling others to enjoy similar benefits. In 
this respect their unselfishness is a most laud- 
able quality, and compares very favourably with 
their usual proneness to the worship of self- 
interest. But this subject calls for thorough 
discussion, not for mere superficial treatment. 
It may not seem that this country can suffer loss, 
however numerous may be our missionary 
visitors, but the matter is not merely one of profit 
or loss. The question of honour is also con- 
cerned. European and American missionaries 
are sent here because a belief is entertained that 
Japan is a miserable, uncivilized region, still 
under the baneful influence of paganism ; and in 
welcoming the missionaries with gratitude our 
countrymen undoubtedly encourage this idea. 
Could any more insulting estimate be formed of 
Japan? Could anything be imagined more des- 
picable than such servility on the part of Japanese? 
Would they accept from a foreign Power a sum 
of ;money in commiseration of their poverty- 
stricken condition? The sending of mission- 
aries to this country is but slightly different, and 
yet they are accepted without shame! If the 
Japanese do not make some return for this 
kinduess, they are ungrateful ; if they do, then 
the interests of thisempire comeintothe question. 
However viewed, the dilemma is a difficult one. 
Some say that if we accept Christianity, the ad- 
herents of that religion in Europe and America 
will reward us by establishing schools and hospi- 
tals here, and in other ways conferring benefits on 
us. But surely Japan is not so poor that she is 
unable to attend to her own educational and 
sanitary affairs. If any one doubts that the 
sending of missionaries to this country is a 
flagrant insult to it, let him imagine the result if 
the German people were to send missionaries 
to England, France, or the United States. Their 
presence would certainly not be tolerated. In 
the very nature of things, therefore, missionaries 
are essentially despatched by civilized to un- 
civilized nations. We do not advocate the re- 
jection of the missionaries; we understand and 
appreciate the kind intentions of our European 
and American Christian friends, but we hope 
that while rendering such appreciation the Japa- 
nese wij] not forget what is due to the honour 
and interests of their country. 


We take from the Kerzai Zasshi the follow- 
ing note with reference to the future of the 
stadent classes in Japan:—In 1886 the total 
number of common school pupils was about 
2,000,000; there were about 98,000 students 
attending ordinary middle and normal schools 
and others of a similar character, while the total 
number of students of the University and higher 
normal and middle schools was 2,440. It is in- 
teresting to consider what has become of those 


who graduated from the higher institutions 
since they entered on the life of the world, 
and to what extent they have attained the high 
objects which in theif student days they enter- 
tained. We find very few who have been en- 
abled by their education to carve out. an in- 
dependent course in life. Indeed this has 
been unhappily a characteristic of scholars 
since the time of the Restoration. Among the 
causes of this condition are the absence of a 
spirit of self-reliance and independence, of 
that nature which can tolerate poverty but not 
subjection to others, and the possession of 
natural gifts of a high order. To take up 
first the case of students naturally gifted we 
find that at school they are the favourites of 
the teachers and are loved by their fellows. 
They do not properly understand what labori- 
ous, painful, and arduous study means. As 
pets of fortune they graduate with éclat, and 
are at once appointed to posts of emolument 
and ease; they do not know what trouble 
or difficulty is, for hardly has their last 
month's school allowance been spent ere they 
find themselves in luxury and comfort. In 
a few days they learn that the permanence of 
their positions depends on the wills of. their 
superiors, ina few months that their prospects of 
promotion are in proportion to their dilligence 
in serving their superiors, and in a few years 
they realize that the most prudent and advan- 
tageous policy is to cultivate the favour of those 
in power above them. This state of affairs puts 
an end to all energy. They are now probably 
fathers of families; have tasted the luxuries of 
life, and find it impossible to reduce their wants 
to the scale necessary if they are to assert their 
independence. They therefore become mere 
servants; lose all their former ambitious aspira- 
tions, and indeed find it hard to keep up with 
the younger men who enter the race year after 
year. It almost seems as if those who receive 
but lite education and have had to buffet with 
many adverse conditions succeed better in life 
than those who possess the advantage of high 
accomplishments, for the former are innured to 
hardship and have gained experience, while the 
latter are ill-fitted to fight their way and lack the 
knowledge which can only be gained by hard 
contact with the world. Yamazaki Ansai, the 
famous scholar, was once asked by Hoshina 
Masayuki, the Lord of Aidzu, whether he 
counted himself fortunate in any respect. The 
sage replied that there were three circumstances 
connected with his life which he regarded as 
fortunate. In the first place, while there were 
many varieties of animated nature, he was for- 
tunate in being born a human being; in the 
second place public tranquillity was extremely 
subject to disorder and disturbance, and yet he 
was fortunate enough to have been born ina 
time of peace; in the third place—here he 
stopped. The Lord of Aidzu, however, insisted 
that he should proceed, and the scholar, consent- 
ing, said that in the third place he counted him- 
self fortunate that he was not born of a darmyo’s 
family. He knew well that if he had been born 
in opulence he could never have become a 
scholar. 


From the Mainichi Shimbun we take the 
following description of the opening of the Mito 
Railway, briefly announced in our columns the 
other day:—The Mito Railway, 41 miles and 
40 chains in length, runs between Mito and 
Koyama, connecting at the Jatter place with the 


line of the Nippon Railway Company and that 
of the Ryomo Company. Besides the junction 
there are seven stations on the new railway— 
Yuki, Shimodate, Iwase, Kasama, Mito, Ota- 
machi, and Uchihara. Among the guests in- 
vited on the 16th ultimo, when the opening 
ceremony took place, were Mr. Maejima, Vice- 
Minister for the Communications Department, 
Messrs. Yamaguchi, and Kataoka, and Count 
Madenokoji, Imperial Chamberlains, as well as 
officials connected with the Nippon Railway 
Company, the Ryomo Railway Company, the 
Tokyo Steck Exchange, and various Govern- 
ment offices, members of the press and private 
gentlemen, the company numbering about two 
hundred. Starting from Uyeno at 6.30 a.m., 
Koyama was reached shortly before g, and 
thence the party was conveyed in a special 
train to Mito, arriving there about noon. From 
Koyama as far as Iwase, the country is level 
and the construction was comparatively easy, 
the only works of any magnitude being 
iron bridges over the rivers Kido and Kogai. 
These are not yet completed, and meantime the 
line crosses those streams on temporary struc- 
tures. After Iwase the country becomes more 
undulating, and numerous cuttings andembank- 
ments have been necessary. This section of 
the line passes through scenery of great beauty, 
the charm of which on the occasion in question 
was much enhanced bya light covering of snow, 
the result of a fall which took place on the pre- 
vious night. At every station on the new line 
exhibitions of fireworks and of wrestling, ac- 
companied by the Kagura, took place, and 
on the arrival of the special train at Mito selec- 
tions of music were played by the Marine Band, 
and day fireworks were displayed from the 
banks of the small lake near the station. On 
leaving the train the company assembled ina 
temporary building erected in the enclosure of 
the station, which was tastefully decorated with 
evergreens, paper lanterns, and the national and 
railway company’s flags. After listening to an 
address of congratulation by Mr. S. Yasuda, 
Prefect of Ibaraki Ken, and a reply by Mr. Kawa- 
saki, Vice-President of the Mito Railway Com- 
pany, the guests were escorted to the Kodokan, 
which is situated in the public garden of the 
town. The Kodokan was established by the 
celebrated Mito Chrunagon for the education 
of the samuras of the clanin scholarship and the 
use of the sword, and only the main building 
now remains, the rest having been destroyed by 
fire. The public garden contains over a thou- 
sand very old plum trees. The muddy condi- 
tion of the streets prevented the visitors from 
going abroad; and after partaking of lunch in 
the Kodokan they returned to Tokyo by two 
trains, one leaving at half past-two and the other 
shortly after three. 


THE vernacular press reports the speeches de- 
livered at the opening on the 2oth ultimo of the 
Marine Products School in Tsukiji, Tokyo. 
Admiral Yanagi, President of the Marine Pro- 
ducts Association, read an address in which he 
congratulated the members on the presence of 
H.1.H. Prince Komatsu, patron of the Associa- 
tion. Notwithstanding the fact that Japan is 
essentially a marine country, encircled on all 
sides by sea, agriculture had, he said, oc- 
cupied the chief place in national industries, 
fishing having been left neglected for hundreds 
of years. Even since the Restoration the de- 
velopment of the fishing industry had been very 
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slow, but more recently, owing to the encour- | s'e# ; behind the location of the Fishery Exhibi- 


agement of the Government and the activity of 
thinking men, an increasing amount of attention 
was given to it. The inclusion of this branch in 
the curriculum of the Agricultural and Dendro- 
logical College last year was an important step, 
but as it would have been inexpedient to wait 
until the students of that institution had gone 
through a course of training, the establishment 
of the Marine Products School became a neces- 
sity. Although the energy of the promoters of the 
new enterprise and the liberality. with which 
their efforts were supported by sympathisers, had 
been largely instrumental in bringing matters to 
the present stage, still he wished to state that but 
for the patronage and favour extended to the 
project by His Imperial Highness, such a happy 
result would have been unattainable. Prince 
Komatsu, in reply, complimented the promoters 
on the success which had attended their labours 
and expressed the hope that the School would 
perform good work. The students were en- 
joined by His Imperial Highness to persevere 
with zeal and dilligence through the course as- 
signed to them, with a view to their becoming 
useful and beneficial members of society. 

Mr. Toxuno, Director of the Imperial Printing 
Bureau, has taken a step that naturally elicits 
approval from the public. Hitherto the Prin- 
ting Bureau has been a large manufacturer 
of card-board. Recently, however, a private 
company (the //a-gam: Kaisha), established 
in Tokyo for the manufacture of this article, 
and erected a first-class mill, with imported 
machinery, at Senju, in the suburbs of the 
capital. On the r4th Mr. Tokuno visited this 
factory, and expressed his entire satisfaction 
with the methods employed and the facilities pro- 
vided. The following day he sent for Mr. Sakuma, 
Director of the Company, and after compliment- 
ing him on the arrangements at Senju, informed 
him that the manufacture of card-board at the 
Printing Bureau should be immediately given 
up. The Government, Mr. Tokuno explained, 
has no intention whatsoever of interfering with 
private industry, or competing with it. The 
raison détre of the Printing Bureau is to pro- 
duce articles the manufacture of which by the 
general public is forbidden, or books and papers 
of a private character. If private persons 
show themselves competent at any time to pro- 
duce things manufactured at the Printing Bureau, 
the latter’s duty is immediately to abandon the 
field. The Afarnicht Shimbun, in noting these 
facts, says that Mr. Tokuno’s policy is evidently 
a reflection of Count Matsugata’s, and expresses 
the hope that similarly enlightened views will be 
held, and acted upon, by local governments, 
some of which are still in the habit of interfering 
with private enterprise. 


Tur Fiji Shimpo notes the commendably 
speedy progress that has been made in the 
erection of the buildings for the Exhibition of 
next year, at Uyeno. The central part of the 
exhibition will be occupied by three buildings, 
situated in front of the present museum, and 
destined to accommodate miscellaneous objects. 
These cover 1,739 /sudo, and were put up at a 
cost of 31,300 yen by Mr. Shimizu Mannosuke 
and the Public Works Company ; the buildings 
of the Fishery Exhibition, which are amalgam- 
ated with the above, cost 30,280 yen. On the 
west are two structures for agricultural and ar- 
boricultural exhibits, erected at a cost of 30,520 


tion are three buildings for the fine art sections 
which cost 10,640 yen; and in front of the 
museum is the machinery section costing 17,630 
yen. All these structures are of wood and were 
finished:last autumn. The principal building, 
which will be of stone, is already half completed 
by the Public Works Company, and will cost 
54,000 yen. The Zoological and Botanical 
Gardens can be easily prepared in two or three 
months. The work of erecting the buildings of 
the Exhibition was begun last July, and the con- 
tracts provided that it should be finished next 
March, but the contractors vying with each 
other in celerity, have performed their parts in 
three months under the covenanted time. It 
is expected that the buildings will be finished 
internally as well as externally by July next. 


Ir is pleasant to learn from a journal formerly 
proverbial for the insuperable difficulty it ex- 
perienced in finding anything even tolerable, 
not to speak of praiseworthy, in Japan—it is 
pleasant to learn from such a journal that 
“many of the leading merchants of Japan are 
fully competent to hold their own with fo- 
reigners.” We did indeed imagine that men 
deserving to be thus spoken of are not absolutely 
wanting in Tdéky6 and, perhaps, Osaka. But 
we did not know that any of them had gravitated 
to Yokohama, where the conduct of the Japa- 
nese trader has assuredly not conduced to his 
country’s reputation. Times change, however. 
A quarter of a century has elapsed, as our local 
contemporary justly observes, since trade began 
to be practised on a large scale between 
foreigners and Japanese, and in a quarter of a 
century much may be learned. If this marked 
improvement has taken place—and it will be re- 
membered that the signatories of the celebrated 
remonstrance of 1886 also declared the fact— 
the ground is cut from under the feet of the 
critics who are wont to contend that nothing 
good can come out of commercial Japan. There 
are hopes that even in this country a class of 
competent men, straightforward and self-respect- 
ing, may take the place of the untrustworthy 
folks erstwhile christened ‘remnants of an evil 
past.” We always chrished these hopes our- 
selves, but once upon a time we used to be 
roundly abused for expressing them. 


Tue gradual abolition of the death penalty by 
civilized States is thus referred to in the Phila- 
delphia Record :—‘In New York, on next 
New Year's day, the law providing for the exe- 
cution of murderers by electricity will go into 
effect. The Society of Medical Jurisprudence 
has made due preparations for scientifically 
performing the new method of execution, and 
the murderers will doubtless see to it that sub- 
jects for experiments shall not long be wanting. 
While the change is being made in New York 
from considerations of humanity, a still greater 
revolution has taken place in public sentiment 
in most countries of Europe in regard to the 
death penalty. On the rst of January next the 
law totally abolishing the death penalty will go 
into effect in the Kingdom of Italy. This is 
the more remarkable in view of the frequency 
with which murder is committed among the 
hot-blooded inhabitants of the Italian peninsula. 
Not only are killings more numerous in Italy 
than in most civilized countries, but the mur- 
derers are more ferocious and cruel. Though 
frugal in everything else, the Italians are fright- 


fully prodigal of life. Yet, in spite of this, the 
statesmen of Italy have concluded that the death 
penalty has no influence in diminishing the fre- 
quency of murder, and that the State would not 
do credit to its intelligence and humanity by 
clinging to a barbarous method of punishment. 
Though Italy is the first of the great states of 
Europe to abolish it, the death penalty by law 
has, in practice, been abandoned by a number 
of others. In Belgium there has been no exe- 
cution since 1863. In Prussia, from 1870 
to 1880, while judgment of death was pro- 
nounced upon 558 criminals, but 1—Hodel, 
the would-be assassin of the late Emperor Wil- 
liam—was executed. Of 21 death sentences 
recently pronounced in Sweden, but 4 have 
been carried into effect. In France, of 100 
death-penalties pronounced in 1830, 65 were 
executed ; of 100 death penalties pronounced 
in 1884 only 15 were carried out. In Austria 
the percentage of 16 in 1869 declined to 3 in 
1884. Portugal, Holland, Roumania, and six- 
teen of the Swiss cantons have also totally abo- 
lished the death penalty, and Russia is taking 
steps to abolish it for crimes below the degree 
of treason. From the reluctance which most 
of the others manifest to execute the death sen- 
tence it is not impossible that before long they 
may follow the example of Italy.” 


A FirE which threatened to assume alarming 
proportions occurred on the 25th ult. in the 
compound of the Imperial University. The 
older part of the students’ dormitories, a wooden 
building close to the northern boundary of Kaga 
Yashiki, burst into flames about midnight, the 
fire having originated in the lamp-room. The 
shell-like nature of the structure, a long gallery 
of two stories, allowed the conflagration to spread 
almost instantaneously, and the inmates had 
barely time to save themselves by escaping 
through the windows. In this endeavour, six 
were injured, four students of the Literature 
College named respectively Onishi, Watanabe, 
Shiratori, and Shimoyama, and two students 
of Medicine, Adachi and another. The in- 
juries of all except Adachi are, we believe, 
nothing more then severe bruises, but that 
student has suffered afracture. Ina short time 
the fire-engines were brought into play, and 
being plentifully supplied with water from the 
neighbouring lake, were effectual in saving the 
adjoining structures. In the dormitory section 
the fire, after turning the southern angle, was 
stopped at a brick partition wall with an iron 
door of communication, which shut off the burnt 
portion from a newer part. The seismological 
jaboratory, which is the most outlying part of the 
old Science College,—a temporary wooden struc- 
ture,—was badly charred, but no further damage 
was done. If a high wind had been blowing, 
this, and all the other institutes of the old 
Science College, together with the Central 
Office, would have been destroyed. Only 
last month certain departments of this College 
moved into a very solid and handsome new 
brick edifice a short way off. By one o'clock 
on Saturday morning the fire was got under. 
Its result is that over a hundred students of 
Literature, Law, and Medicine are left house- 
less for the nonce, having, however, saved their 
books. One student of Medicine, Hayakawa, 
is still missing, and fears were entertained that 
he has fallen a victim to the flames. The fire- 
men, however, declare that is not likely to be 
the case. Some sections of the dormitories 
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esses 


are already lighted with electricity and heated 
with hot water. The section burnt, however, 
owed its destruction to carelessness in the use 
of oil. Half-a-dozen gaunt chimneys now stand- 


ing bare, show also that it was heated by stoves. 


* 
* * 


Since writing the above we learn that un- 
fortunately the persuasion of the firemen that 
there was no body amongst the ruins, has 
proved to be incorrect. The charred remains 
of Hayakawa, the missing student, were dis- 
covered on the forenoon of Saturday. Haya- 
kawa, a second year student of medicine, 
belonging to the province of Kaga, was noted 
for shortness of sight. It is supposed that he 
failed to recognize the imminence of danger, 
and lost his life when returning to secure his 
note-books. The sad event has cast quite a 
‘gloom over the University. 


Ir the teachings of experience are of lasting 
effect, desertion is about the last offence that 
might be expected from the soldiers of the Im- 
perial Body-guards. It is now over ten years 
since some two hundred and eighty men took 
~ French leave from the Takebashi Barracks, with 
mutinous and disorderly intent. Fifty of the 
ringleaders were shot, and the others punished 
according to their supposed deserts. Now we 
read in the Fiji Shimpo of fifty-three non-com- 
missioned officers and men, belonging to A Com- 
pany of the Second Regiment of Guards, desert- 
ing about 8 o'clock on the evening of the 21st 
ultimo from the same barracks. Of course the 
Authorities were immediately apprised of the 
event and thirty fugitives who were making for 
the Nakasendo Road were intercepted ‘at Ita- 
bashi, while the remainder were picked up at 
various points. The cause of their desertion is 
not definitely known. 


We learn from the Tokyo papers that the Eco- 
nomic Society, at its last meeting, decided to 
appoint a Committee to act with a Committee 
of the Tokyo Chamber of Comimerce in re- 
ference to the question of constructing a harbour 
at the capital. A proposa! to the above effect 
was made by Mr. Shibusawa Ei-ichi, and sup- 
ported by Mr. Maejima, Vice-Minister ior 
Communications, who laid before the Society 
some information which had been elicited by 
the investigation of experts. On the whole, he 
said, the harbour of Yokohama must be con- 
sidered a safe one, for during 913 days sub- 
sequent to 1885, the weather was such on 
only three whole days and twenty-four half- 
days as to prevent the unloading of cargo. 
Besides, as the mouth of the harbour is wide, 
vessels can steam right up to their moorings 
without hindrance. It should be remembered 
further that ships going alongside a pier 
could not possibly discharge on both sides 
at once. It appeared that during the year 
1887-88, 700,000 tons of cargo were brought 
to Yokohama by the steamers of the Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha, of which about 540,000 tons 
were forwarded to Tokyo. If this were sent to 
the capital by sea, the freight and other charges 
would be 30 sez per ton; namely 6 sex for re- 
moval from the steamer, 20 sen freight from 
Yokohama to the capital, and 4 sex for ware- 
housing at the latter place. By land the 
charges would amount to 34 sen per ton— 
7.5 sen for removal from the steamer to the 
raMway station, 7.5 set to Shimbashi—15 sen 
removal to Nihonbashi or Fukagawa warehouses, 


and 4 sen for stowage. There was thus between 
the cost of the two processes 4 sen per ton dif- 
ference, to say nothing of the want of sufficient 
railway facilities. The present railway facilities 
would not be adequate for the conveyance of 
540,000 tons a year between the two cities, and 
thus additions to lines and plant would be 
necessary. Mr. Ban remarked that as the 
charge per car capable of carrying 4 tons of 
freight was 5 sen per mile—which for the dis- 
tance of 18 miles between Tokyo and Yoko- 
hama gave a total per ton of 22.5 sen—the 
difference in cost between land and sea carriage 
was really 26.5 sen, on which account alone the 
formation of a harbour at Tokyo could be 
strongly advocated. Messrs. Maejima, Shibu- 
sawa, Masuda Takashi, Taguchi, Ono, Miki, 
Sakatami, and Ban consented to act as the 


Committee mentioned above. 


* 
* 


* 

Mr. Sakatami brought, under the notice of 
the Society the fact that in the Offcral Gazette 
of the 15th inst. there had appeared a report of 
the intention of the Chinese Government to 
issue a set of Coinage Regulations. It was not 
yet apparent, he said, what standard of fineness 
it was proposed to adopt for silver coins, but he 
expressed the opinion that the Society should 
lay before the proper authorities a representa- 
tion as to the advisability of conforming to 
the standard already existing throughout the 
East. In Mexican and American dollars, and 
Japanese yen, the proportion of silver is 416 
grains, and the Chinese Government should be 
urged to adopt this ratio also. Mr. Shibuzuwa 
remarked that Spanish coins circulating to some 
extent in Shanghai were of similar fineness, and 
said the action proposed for the Society could 
not at any rate do any harm. 


In the Polrtical Science Quarterly for Decem- 
ber, Mr. W. Clarke writes :—‘‘ The conclusion 
to which the logic of facts drives any competent 
and well-informed investigator into English 
affairs is that in no country, probably, is pro- 
gress being made more rapidly and more cer- 
tainly in the Socialist direction. When one 
compares the labour legislation of Great Britain, 
passed even under middle-class rule, with that 
of France or Belgium, one feels that the former 
couhtry is in these matters half a century ahead 
of the two latter. It is so because the industrial 
development of England is half a century ahead 
of either France or Belgium, and the great 
lesson of politics is that legislation is determined 
by the economic and social conditions of the 
time. The economic development of Great 
Britain is further advanced than that of any 
other country ; therefore it is that Great Britain 
leads the world in socialistic legislation. And, 
if it be not a paradox to say so, it is that very 
socialistic legislation which prevents in England 
the wilder developments of revolutionary socia- 
lism with which the world is familiar in the case 
of France and Germany. It is rather the 
orderly evolutionary socialism of Rodbertus than 
the more revolutionary socialism of Marx (iden- 
tical as the doctrines of each may be at bottom) 
which has a fair prospect of development in 
England. Englishmen are rightly supposed, 
all the world over, to be devoted to individual 
liberty ; and the superficial student of socialism 
supposes that under it all individual liberty is 
lost and that every one is merely the agent of a 
huge central bureau. If this were the only kind 
of socialism possible, it might be freely admitted 


that it would have no chance in Eugland. But 
he is blind to the signs of the times who does 
not perceive that a vast movement of decentra- 
lization is going on in England. The Irish 
demand for home rule, the cries from Scotland 
and Wales for some reasonable autonomy, the 
concessions made even by the Conservative 
Ministry in the Local Government Bill, and the 
certain extension of that measure which the next 
Radical government will make—all these are 
indications that Great Britain is being prepared 
for a kind of socialism wholly different from 
the authoritative centralizing methods of Marx 
—a socialism consistent with and in fact depen- 
dent on an energetic local life, and compatible 
with all kinds of local form and colouring. If, 
for example, the land in England is made public, 
property, it will not be through a great central 
rent-receiving machine at Whitehall, but rather 
through the localities, each of which will be as 
free as is consistent with the union of the whole. 
Some kind of centralizing there must indeed be 
—some kind of uniformity is inseparable from 
the modern industrial system so far as one can 
see. And there is no greater monotony or uni- 
formity or absence of individual free play than 
in the mordern factories with which industrial 
England is crowded. It may well be, indeed, 
that under some rational socialistic system indi- 
vidual liberty may actually extend in various 
directions, even if it should be contracted in 
others." The immediate political future of Eng- 
land is exceedingly problematical. It is a 
period of chaos and bewilderment. The old 
parties are undergoing vast changes, funda- 
mental questions are being asked, and probably 
the next few years will exhibit rapid, shifting 
scenes of a kaleidoscopic character. During this 
time of change the labour party will, unless 1am 
greatly mistaken, take form and develop itself, 
make and unmake ministries, and gradually 
acquire more and more control over the springs 
of government and the sources of national 
power. The politicians will bid for the labour 
vote as they have bid for the Irish vote ; indeed, 
it is the startling success of Mr. Parnell which 
has so profoundly influenced the leading workers 
and thinkers of the labour ranks. Mr. Parnell 
has made Parnellites of the Liberal party; we 
shall see the leaders of-both parties anxious 
before long to do whatever the labour leaders 
may require.” 


AmonG Japanese articles of export one that 
should be sent apparently by the Canadian 
Pacific route in preference to the San Franciscan 
is the orange. The variety of this fruit best 
liked in America is the Onshu mrkan, or seed- 
less orange, the A?shu mikan, which has seeds, 
not being such a favourite. The former is 
packed in boxes containing from 80 to 120 
oranges, and each box commands from one to 
two and a half dollars in the United States, 
according to the condition of the fruit and the 
supply in the market. But the exporter’s great 
trouble, according to the Fzj Shimpo, from 
which we take these particulars, is that the 
oranges decay en route. Even when packed 
in baskets—which is said to be the safest 
method—from twenty-five to seventy per cent. 
are lost. Careless packing has much to do with 
this trouble, but so also have the length of the 
voyage and the degree of heat to which the 
packages are exposed. Steamers proceeding 
vid the Sandwich Islands are therefore to be 
avoided, and under any circumstances the 
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Canadian route offers advantages as compared 
with the Californian. The export duty, says the 
same authority, is 25 cents per box, irrespective 
of the latter’s size, an indiscriminate impost 
that seems somewhat peculiar. Another point 
to be noted is that ships carrying Chinese pas- 
sengers are liable to be placed in quarantine, 
and much delay may thus be entailed in land- 
ing their cargo. 


It is a very pleasant and satisfactory thing for 
the people of a country: to be admitted to a 
share in the Government, but like everything 
else in this mercenary world, the privilege has 
tobe bought. This reflection occurs to the Fi// 
Shimpo in connection with the inauguration of 
Parliamentary institutions in Japan. Somebody 
has computed that the country will be obliged 
to pay at least a million ye annually for the 
new system, and our contemporary does not 
find the estimate excessive. The calculation 
includes such items as the following :—The 
Lower House will consist of some 400 members, 
each of whom must receive at least twelve 
hundred yen annually by way of salary. Thus 
four hundred and eighty thousand yen are ab- 
sorbed. Then another hundred thousand must 
be allowed for travelling expenses of members. 
Again, assuming that the Lower House sits for 
four months—an exceedingly moderate assump- 
tion—the expenses during session, added to 
the above items, would bring the total for one 
House alone to some seven hundred thousand 
yen. The Upper House will contain about 300 
members, and if they are to be salaried, it is 
easy to see that the whole outlay will not be 
covered by a million yew. Where is the money 
to come from? anxiously enquires the ¥7/7 
Shimpo, always an advocate of retrenchment. 
Are the people to have their already heavy 
burdens increased, or do the Authorities look 
forward to administrative economies, sufficient 
to meet the new call? The 71/7 incline to the 
latter ‘opinion, and supports its notions by re- 
ference to Count Okuma’s appointment as 
President of the recently inaugurated Financial 
Committee. But, for our own part, we have 
not heard that any extensive retrenchments were 
contemplated when the Committee was called 
into existence, neither do we think that Japa- 
nese national finance is so very inelastic as 
to be overstrained by a call for a million yer. 


Ir is evident that the recall of the French 
military instructors has attracted considerable 
attention in Japan. Several articles have ap- 
peared on the subject in the leading vernacular 
journals. The gist of some is that the event 
should be treated with indifference, inasmuch 
as this country has only to consider its own 
convenience in employing the paid services of 
foreigners, and need not give itself any concern 
about the sentiments of Western States on the 
subject. Others, however, express regret that 
anything so nearly approaching an international 
difference should have occurred between Japan 
and France. All are unanimous in describing 
the proximate cause of the latter Power's very 
exceptional action, to a feeling of umbrage that 
officers lent by the French Government to serve 
as instructors in Japan should find themselves 
employed merely to carry out a system devised, 
elaborated and directed by Germans. This 
view of the case tallies with the generally enter- 
tained belief. The French officers were more 
or less set aside, it is‘said, in favour of their 


German confréres, and the discrimination finally 
became so irksome that they made representa- 
tions to the Government in Paris, which forth- 
with decided that they should be recalled, and 
even went so far as to forbid the further admis- 
sion of any Japanese cadets to the military and 


naval colleges of France. 


* 
* * 


It can scarcely surprise any one that the 
extremely hazardous experiment of employing 
French and German officers simultaneously 
should have ended in a complication. If 
the Japanese Military Authorities found suf- 
ficient inducement to reconcile them to taking 
such a risk, we are astonished that they did 
not adopt measures to completely separate 
the functions of the two nationalities. But 
what are we to say of France interdicting the 
further admission of Japanese students into her 
naval and military colleges merely because the 
instructors lent by her to Japan were treated 
with less consideration than their German col- 
leagues? Is it credible that a great Power 
should adopt such a means of retaliation? We 
cannot think so, and the Aéch: Shimbun is 
equally sceptical. France, our contemporary 
suspects, has fallen into the error of supposing 
that Japan is entirely under the influence of 
Germany, and that in the event of war between 
the two great military Powers of Western Europe, 
Japan will treat Germany almost as an ally. 
Our own suggestion—that possibly the French 
military authorities may deem it no longer con- 
sistent with “due secrecy to admit Japanese 
students to their colleges—evidently fails to 
account for the recall of the French instructors 
from Japan, and is also inconsistent with the 
fact now alleged, that Japanese cadets already 
studying in France are to be permitted to com- 
plete their course. Whatever the true explana- 
tion of France's mood may be, the Héchi 
Shimbun’ opines that she has taken a short- 
sighted step. Granting the apparent closeness 
of the relations between Japan and Germany, 
there is still nothing to warrant the suspicion 
that the former Power would for the latter’s sake 
sacrifice France’s good will. Japan’s attitude 
towards Germany is simply that of a country 
borrowing another's systems and deriving expert 
aid from the latter for the purposes of the mo- 
ment. There is no deep-seated reason of any 
kind to draw the two empires together, and 
France, the Héchi concludes, ill consulted her 
own interests when she adopted the programme 
of flouting a useful friend in obedience either to 
a momentary pique or to a baseless suspicion. 

* . * 

But the Hécht Shimbun does not pretend to 
hold the Japanese Authorities blameless. It 
says—and we cannot choose but endorse the 
criticism—that the error of driving the French 
officers to complain to the War Office in Paris 
ought never to have been committed, and that, 
if unhappily it was committed, some means of 
obviating the consequences should have been 
forthcoming. Japan cannot afford to offend 
her Occidental friends, above all where the 
cause of offence is a paltry matter capable of 
prevention and cure by a slight exercise of judg- 
ment and earnestness. : 


A SUPPLEMENTARY loan of two million yex is to 
be raised for the purpose of completing the 
Tokaido Railway. According tothe terms of the 
Notification, the proceeds of the loan are to be 
applied to the sections of the line between 


Totsuka and Yokosuka, and between Otsu and 
Nagahama. The former section is a branch, 
but the latter forms a part of the main route. 
It has been understood for some time that the 
original loan of twenty million yen would not 
suffice for the construction of the whole road, 
and the issue of this supplementary loan takes 
no one by surprise. At the same time, we 
venture again to express the hope that no further 
domestic loans for purposes of railway construc- 
tion will be made. It-is impossible to view 
without great uneasiness the continued process 
of fixing capital that has gone on for the past five 
years. The country will surely suffer for such 
disregard of painful experiences garnered else- 
where, and conspicuously recorded inall finan- 
cial histories. 


WE are requested to state that the assertions 
contained in the following paragraph, repro- 
duced by us on Tuesday from the London and 
China Express, are entirely without founda- 
tion:—‘‘It will be seen that the Metropolitan 
of St. Petersburg has written to the Dazly 
Telegraph appealing for aid for Missions of . 
the Orthodox Church in Japan. He states that 
there are as many as eight thousand converts 
who have been brought to Christianity by a 
chosen band of Russian Orthodox Ecclesiastics, 
and he urges that many will be willing to 
assist this object farther, so soon as they 
know the facts, among which is the signi- 
ficant one that ‘the foundations of a cathe- 
dral have been laid but it needs funds for 
its completion.” The Darly Telegraph very 
generously offers to assist the Prelate of the 
Russian Church; and it may be ‘interesting to 
inquire whether it is willing to do the same for 
other missions which may seem to have more 
claim upon the good offices of an English news- 
paper.” 


ANOTHER resurrection of a foolish and often 
contradicted rumour is made known by one of 
our vernacular contemporaries. On this oc- 
casion the story comes from Winnipeg, of all 
places in the world, its reputed author, the late 
second Secretary of the Spanish Legation in 
Tékyé, having impaited it to an interviewer 
in the Canadian city. Its gist is that Russia, in 
order to provide against the danger of an al- 
liance between Japan and England, in the event 
of war between the Jafter Power and herself, has 
made a secret treaty with Japan. M. Caballero 
is not in the least degree likely to have com- 
mitted himself by repeating any such silly tale. 


THE Choya Shimbun describes the present as 
a transition period in the history of political 
parties. The province and principles of each 
organization now existing are so imperfectly 
defined that asa matter of fact a member of 
one may join any of the others. This our con- 
temporary declares tg be due to the hasty manner 
in which all have been formed ; and the absence 
of qualities which are necessary to ensure per- 


manent coherence. Genuine party principles 
will only be laid down and established after the in- 
auguration of the Parliament,-when real working, 
practical politics will have come into existence. 


ANOTHER section of the Tokaido Railway was 
opened for traffic yesterday, namely, from 
Kozu to Shizuoka. The time-table and fares 
are as follow :— 
TOKAIDO (KOZU-SHIZUOKA) RAILWAY. 
‘TRAINS LEAVE Kozu (down) at 9.15 a.m. and 487 
p.m.; and SHizuoka at 7.15 a.m. and 2.35 p.m. 


Fargs—First-class, yen 2.67; second-class, yen 
1,60; third.class, sen 82. , “e 
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THE GOVERNMENT'S POLICY AND 
THE POLICY OF THE VERNACULAR 


PRESS. 
————_¢——__——_ 
ANY misconceptions and a good 


deal of needless writing might be 
avoided if our ingenuous critics would give 
themselves the trouble to read what they 


attempt to contrast. 


By way of example 


take the two following extracts :— 


‘Japan Heratp” 
January 23rd, 1889. 

Besides this our contem- 
porary is sure if they (the 
Japanese) do this (with. 
draw all the privileges 
hitherto granted to fo- 
reigners) that their motives 
will be misinterpreted, and 
“the verdict of the world 
will condemn them beyond 
appeal,” and what is more, 
the Government are war- 
ned that if they rescind 
their past acts of liberality, 
and enforce all the restric. 
tions of the ‘I'reaties, they 
will probably reunite all 
the Powers against them 
in one sulid phalanx. We 
need not pursue our re- 


“Jaran Mati” 
June 2nd, 1888. 

It may indeed be im- 
portant to educate a de- 
sire for ‘I'reaty Revision 
among the foreign resi- 
dents themselves, but any 
attempt to effect this and 
this alone by reverting to 
illiberal methods would 
be a policy liable to grave 
misconstruction, paltry in 
its conception, ill-balanced 
in respect of risks and re- 
sults, and altogether un- 
worthy of the purpose 
underlying it. We have 
little hesitation in assert- 
ing that no such policy 
would ever be initiated 
by Count Okuma. 


marks farther. Had the 
editor of the Mail written 
in this style from the be- 
ginning, we should have 
said that he had been 
giving sound advice to 
the rulers of his adopted 
country, but it is so totally 
opposed to all that he has 
previously written, that 
those gentlemen must be 
unable to recognise their 
quondan: friend, and must 
feel inclined to remark 
when they see the article 
in the Mail ‘‘Vhe voice is 
Jacob’s voice but the hands 
are the hands of Esau.” - 


With the latter of these extracts before 
them, our readers will be amused to hear 
that “some time ago the Fapan Mal 
appeared to be all in favour of the Japa- 
nese Government restricting foreigners 
only (séc) to those rights (s#c) which were 
absolutely guaranteed by treaty, and that 
(sic) if any privileges had been allowed 
foreign subjects, they should be at once 
withdrawn.” 

Of course we do not allude to this 
matter for the sake of showing the ir- 
relevancy and injustice of our contem- 
porary’scomments. That would be indeed 
an endless task. A journal like ours, 
published in this Settlement, and devot- 
ing itself chiefly to local affairs, is un- 
fortunately compelled occasionally to notice 
writing which, though it really dserves to 
be treated as nursery prattle, is after all 
an expression of opinion circulating in 
our tiny world. Still we should pass over 
in amused silence the above silly attempt 
to convict us of inconsistency by imputing 
to us views we have never expressed, were 
it not desirable to correct the flagrant 
misconception that there has ever been 
in official circles any idea of confining 
foreigners strictly to the privileges grant- 
ed by the Treaties and “at once with- 
drawing” all privileges hitherto granted 
gratuitously. We can assert with confidence 
that no such programme has ever found 
favour with those responsible for the con- 
‘duct of Japan’s foreign relations. As- 
suredly it has never been advocated in 


these columns. The Government is indeed 
desirous of preventing continued abuses 
of the passport system. But such abuses 
are not included among “ privileges hither- 
to granted,” and in restraining them the 
Authorities are merely adopting a pru- 
dential course. As to foreigners living 
outside the settlements in nominal or real 
Japanese employment, and holding land 
outside the Settlements in Japanese names, 
no step of any sort has been taken, nor is 
any contemplated, so far as we know. 
The Government has no actual knowledge, 
nor any legal means of ascertaining, which 
of these acts is dond fide and which is not. 
They are all in apparent accordance with 
the letter of the law, and there conse- 
quently exists no valid reason, even were 
there any inclination, to interfere with 
them. Two things and two things only, 
as we understand, have been officially 
protested against. One we have noted, 
namely, abuses of the passport system ; 
abuses which if left unchecked might soon 
be elevated to the rank of prescriptive 
privileges. The other is foreign trading 
outside the Settlements. With the latter 
there has, we believe, been little practical 
interference. The object has been simply 
to re-affirm a veto that must not be 
allowed to become obsolete by unchecked 
contraventions. Such a programme is in 
no way concerned with the withdrawing 
of privileges. It indicates uniquely that 
the Authorities are resolved not to lay 
themselves open to a charge of collusive 
silence in respect of abuses uncondoned 
by any pretence of legality. Such is the 
position taken by the Government. It 
cannot be formulated too distinctly, for 
there is an evident resolve in some quarters 
to misinterpret and misrepresent it. 

There is, however, another position ; the 
position taken by an influential section of 
the vernacular press under the leadership 
of the $27¢ Shimpé. Here it is that we 
find the ‘“letter-of-the-law policy” advo- 
cated in strong, sometimes even bitter, 
terms. Every privilege not distinctly 
conceded by the Treaties should, in the 
view of these publicists, be incontinently 
withdrawn. Foreigners should be made 
to feel the full rigour of the imprison- 
ment to which those obsolete covenants 
condemn them, and to perceive as vividly 
as possible the flagrant contrast between 
the conditions they live among and the 
restraints imposed upon their manner of 
living. Now, although this policy is un- 
doubtedly inspired, for the most part, by 
a strong feeling of umbrage growing out 
of Japan’s failure to assert her indepen- 
dence, it has also another feature to re- 
commend it in the eyes of its journalistic 
advocates. They would convert the 
national impatience into a means of attack- 
ing the Government. Could it be shown 
that Japan’s statesmen, having ready to 
their hand an effective weapon for coerc- 
ing foreigners into a liberal frame of mind, 
nevertheless fail to employ that weapon, 


the charge So léadly preferred by the Sdéshz 
and other agitators last year would be 
substantiated. We, endeavoured in a 
recent article to prove’.to;the newspaper 
exponents of this policy thd{-ft_is imprac- 
ticable, and that any attempt tor ebforce it 
would be attended with more than:caynter- 
balancing disadvantages. In japan’s 
place any strong Western State—if a 
Western State could ever be so situated— 
would assuredly adopt a programme of 
reprisals. No one pretends to deny that. 
Indeed, had Japan been a careful student 
of the history of international intercourse, 
she would from the outset have held fo- 
reigners to the strict letter of the Treaties, 
and if she now profits by the experience 
of her own history, she will carefully - 
abstain from granting any further privilege 
calculated to conceal the anomalies of 
those covenants. But to say that she 
might have shown less liberality in the 
past, or that she ought to refrain from 
further liberality, in the future, is very 
different from urging the adoption of 
a policy of reprisals with retrospective 
scope, as advocated by certain vernacular 
journals. Japan cannot afford any such 
experiment, and to denounce the Govern- 
ment for not attempting it is false patri- 
otism. We ourselves are of opinion that 
every concession made by Japan in the 
past over and above the privileges actually 
secured by convention was a false step, 
and we would have her henceforth care- 
fully abstain from any further conces- 
sions calculated to reconcile the public to 
the existing Treaties. But it has never 
occurred to us to advocate, neither are 
there the slightest grounds for supposing 
that the Government approves, the vexa- 


{tious and impracticable policy of undoing 


what has already been done. 


SHADOWS THAF HAVE BECOME 
SUBSTANCE. 
oe 

E sometimes wonder what would 

have been said of Sir HARRY 
PARKES by the writers in this Settlement 
who, when worsted in their attempts to 
prove that things had better remain as they 
are in Japan and that the country suffers 
no humiliation by being forcibly prevented 
from exercising rights everywhere regard- 
ed as essential to national independence, 
invariably fall back upon the hacknied 
device of accusing those that don’t agree 
with them of unpatriotic and anti-foreign 
proclivities. Sir HARRY PARKES used to 
declare that solong as Japan’s present semi- 
isolated condition was maintained, she 
must be content to rest under the stigma 
of semi-barbarism. It was his wont to 
urge this consideration with all the force 
and evident conviction that gave such 
weight to everything he said. Is it or is 
it not humiliating to a country to be called 
“semi-barbarous?” If it is not, then 
Sir HARRY PARKES was “unpatriotic” 
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and “anti-foreign,” since; 6, ised langu- 
age calculated to make Jéqat discontented 
with the position ‘she i is "compelled to oc- 
cupy, and calatitited’ to provoke her um- 
brage against;thse that compel her to 
occupy.it. HF it is humiliating, what. silly 
delusipig-our local critics foster. Ingenu- 
ousness we do not expect from them. We 
are quite prepared, for example, to find 
them drag this journal head and shoulders 
into an opposing position when they 
undertake to denounce some Japanese 
complaint against the so-called “ arbitrary 
methods” of the foreign merchant, and 
when they seek to combat the notion 
that he should be eliminated from the 
trade of Japan. We are quite prepared, 
we say, for such honesty, although in 
truth we have never in our writings failed 
to recognise the heavy debt Japan owes to 
foreign merchants, by whom her trade 
with the outer world has been developed 
into a solid source of prosperity, and though 
we have never failed to denounce the 
romantic and unpractical tendency on 
the part of Japanese commercial men to 
engage in what they call “direct trade.” 
Years ago we, and we first, pointed 
out that among the consequences inevit- 
ably destined to result from the unduly 
prolonged struggle over Treaty Revision, 


the intrusion of politics into the domain: 


of commerce might certainly be looked 
for. We dwelt upon the danger of this 
to Japan—not upon its danger to the fo- 
reign merchant—our theory being that 
whatever false inferences might be sug- 
gested by the foreigner’s comparatively 
luxurious style of living, he was really 
discharging an essential function in the 
development of Japan’s commerce, and 
discharging it on terms more advantage- 
ous to her than her own inexperienced 
folks could possibly obtain by “direct 
trade.” Time after time have we point- 
edto this danger, for we imagined that 
we knew enough of Japanese character 
to deny the political indifference and lack 
of patriotism complacently ascribed to the 
people of the country by critics who found 
it convenient to assume such negative 
traits. Were we right or were we wrong 
in our predictions? Our traducers them- 
selves unwittingly answer in the affirmative 
by denouncing and controverting the 
opinions of Japanese journals that call 
upon the people to wrest the foreign trade 
of the country from its present hands, and 
invite them, by taking it permanently into 
their own, to demonstrate the justice of 
Japan’s claim to independence. These 
journals mirror the spirit whose growth 
we have watched and pointed to with 
uneasiness. ‘There is no longer any doubt 
about its prevalence. Nearly every ver- 
nacular newspaper, whenever it touches 
upon foreign relations, has something to 
say about the necessity of self-assertion 
on Japan’s part and about the treatment 
she receives at Western hands. If there 
is question of the country’s foreign em- 


ployés, the cry is, “let their services be 
dispensed with as soon as_ possible. 
Japan is quite capable of taking care of 
herself without alien assistance.” If there 
is talk of foreign commerce, the watch- 
word is :—" Thrust aside the foreign mer- 
chant. He is an imperious, hard man, 
practising arbitrary methods and living in 
ostentatious luxury on excessive profits 
derived from a trade that he usurps.” It 
may be frankly admitted that a portion of 
this spirit is natural and praiseworthy. It 
is natural that the Japanese should desire 
to see all the country’s technical and 
educational offices filled by men born here. 
It is natural that they should seek to have 
their foreign commerce carried on entirely 
without alien aid in Japan at all events. 
Any Western nation similarly circum- 
stanced would cherish similar aspirations. 
But what we observe with regret is a 
morbid, a feverish anxiety to hasten 
these consummations. In the days when 
Western diplomatists mistook for radi- 
cal hostility the evasions and procrasti- 
nations of the SHOGUN’S Government, 
and supposed their nationals to be 
the principal objects of the Southern 
Barons’ intrigues, whereas in truth they 
were only temporary instruments — in 
those days liberal men justified forcible 
methods of treaty-making and treaty- 
maintaining by pointing to the fact that 
the people, the people outside the military 
classes, were uniformly and_ heartily 
friendly to foreigners. Has that friendship 
been preserved? We do not ask whe- 
ther it has been strengthened, though 
we might reasonably do so, seeing that, for 
a quarter of a century the rulers of the 
country, once supposed to be our ene- 
mies, have been setting the example of 
copying our institutions and courting our 
goodwill. Has the popular friendship of 
those early days been even preserved ? 
The answer need not be based upon any 
specially intimate knowledge of what the 
Japanese think or say. A thousand indi- 
cations patent to the most superficial ob- 
server furnish materials for a reply. It 
has not been preserved. It has, on the 
contrary, been replaced to a considerable 
extent by bitter umbrage against the uni- 
formly illiberal, selfish policy of foreign 
Governments towards Japan. The effects 
of this umbrage make themselves felt in 
most unfortunate directions. No country 
has ever been better served than Japan 
has been, on the whole, by her foreign 
employés. They have worked enthusias- 
tically. They have been inspired by 
genuine affection for the land of their 
temporary adoption and its attractive 
people. They have been willing to ef- 
face themselves and to make the winning 
of laurels for Japan their prime object. 
How much she has owed them we may not 
attempt to gauge. Yet they are the first 
to go down before this cry for national 
self-assertion. Of the foreign merchants, 
again, it cannot be denied that, for the 


present at all events, Japan can have no 
safer or more profitable media for con- 
ducting her trade abroad. No one claims 
for them the slightest tinge of sentiment, 
indeed. They are shrewd men of business, 
ready to seize every advantage and to 
turn it to the fullest account in their own 
interests. But they take upon their 
shoulders virtually the whole risks of the 
trade, and keen competition among them- 
selves makes them the cheapest and 
most enterprising agents that any country 
could obtain. Yet their elimination also is 
a leading plank in the platform of this .- 
morbid patriotism. There are, it is true, 
features that render the foreign merchant’s 
methods peculiarly irksome. Every one 
anxious for the permanent prosperity of 
the trade and for the foreigner’s profitable 
share in it, must desire to see those fea- 
tures remedied, though recognising that . 
the foreigner is not primarily responsible 
for theirexistence. But over and above any 
irritation thus engendered, we are con- 
fronted by a fever of patriotic indignation 
having no rational connection with com- 
mercial affairs and engendered entirely by 
political considerations. Jt is the develop- 
ment of this feeling that we have so long 
watched and pointed to with uneasiness. 
The enforced “ stigma of semi-barbarism ” 
—to repeat Sir HARRY PARKES’ expres- 
sion—has gradually produced its inevit- 
able effect, and in the presence of that 
effect Japan is by no means the paradise 
for foreigners that she was ten or fifteen 
years ago. It was doubtless unpatriotic 
and disloyal to hint that such things could 
ever come about. The more spirited and 
honest course would have been to ignore 
their development ; to oppose the removal 
of their cause; to live in a fool’s paradise, 
and to reserve our voices for a lusty outcry 
after the milk had been spilt. When an 
English journalist in this country observes 
the development of conditions that must 
in the end prove extremely detrimental to 
British interests, if he is a loyal patriot he 
will carefully preserve silence, or endea- 
vour to prove that everything is as satis- 
factory as possible ; that Western Govern- 
ments can never by any chance pursue 
a short-sighted policy towards an Oriental 
State. Every true Britisher should labour 
to educate himself up to this standard of self- 
stultification. He has only to thank Gop 
that he is Anglo-Saxon, and that Anglo- 
Saxons are not as other men are. Then 
he will be a genuine patriot; then he will 
be truly loyal, and should untoward events 
disturb the even tenour of his way, it 
will be his proud privilege to reflect that 
he at least never disgraced himself by 
opening his eyes, or ceasing to blow the 
fine old trumpet. 
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STUDENT BOHEMIANISM. 


—_— 
HE interesting address of Dr. Kino- 


SHITA, chief-instructor in the Tokyo 


Higher Middle School, a résumé of which 
recently appeared in these columns, brings 
to the front many questions which have 
been agitating the minds of Japanese 
interested in the progress of sound educa- 
tion. Foreign learning and foreign schools 
have not brought with them all the 
blessings they were expected to bring. 
The youth of the present day, richer in 
knowledge, are hardly richer in character 
than their fathers; and the type that is 
being evolved is in many respects un- 
satisfactory. It is the product of pure 
intellectualism—an intellectualism devoid 
of reverence and of culture, and therefore 
woefully lacking. An absorption in science 
and in books does by no means necessarily 
bring with it either wisdom or refinement. 

The need of special methods and disci- 
pline to supplement the purely intellectual 
training hitherto been aimed it, has lately 
made itself felt. In England and America 
we depend far more on home influences 
to give a groundwork of character than 
might appear on the surface. In Scotland, 
students at the universities are left ab- 
solutely free to choose their lodgings, in 
which they live with no supervision what- 
ever. This system is only possible, perhaps, 
because the session lasts barely six months, 
and home associations are thus never 
broken. In Japan it usually happens that 
students from distant provinces, like Kiu- 
shiu and Akita, do not see their parents 
for years in succession. They are thus 
left absolutely to themselves in the restless 
capital, and it is little wonder if they grow 
rough in manners and intemperate in 
principles. The genial influence of woman, 
without whom culture is impossible, never 
beams upon them, and one whole side of 
their nature is left uncultivated. 

The University has always exercised a 
strict supervision over the conduct of 
students so far as concerned regular atten- 
dance at classes and presence at exami- 
nations. The system is far from being 
German, as was represented by Mr. Nor- 
MAN in his letter dealing with Japanese 
education. The mere fact that the hos- 
pital, the only part of the institution in 
working order when that journalist visited 
it, is managed by German-speaking physi- 
cians, matters nothing. The true character 
of the institution appears in its calendar, 
which Mr. NORMAN compared to that of 
Harvard College in the United States. Ori- 
ginally modelled on American lines, the 
University still retains its character. The 
need of something further, however, to 
supplement what the strong American 
domestic life supplies, is now appearing. 
American institutions are all radically based 
on the family life of America ; but in Japan 
there exists a blank in this respect. Lads 
who see their relatives but once in three 
years live under widely different conditions 


from the normal student of Harvard or 
Michigan, and more must be done on their 


behalf by the college authorities. 


A movement is on foot to bring the staff 
of the University and its attendant institu- 
tions closer to the students, by making 


teachers responsible for the manners and 


morals of a certain limited number of their 


pupils. The Bohemianism of the present 
race of students will thus, it is hoped, be 
softened down, and a savoir vivre incul- 
cated which will make them at once more 
manly and more gentle. These two qua- 
lities are closely allied and should never 
be severed. The youth of to-day do not 
differ in fibre from their punctilious ances- 
tors with whom personal honour and cour- 
tesy were acreed. New conditions not 


yet fitted exactly to the needs of the 


national life have bred temporary ills ; but 


these are sure to disappear in time. The 


fact that men in authority like President 
WATANABE of the University and Dr. Ki- 
NOSHITA, are facing the problem and 


endeavouring to work out a remedy, is 
sufficient assurance that an improvement 
is at hand. 


THE NEW CONSCRIPTION REGULA- 
TIONS. oe 
-_ >, 
HE Authorities have deemed it neces- 
sary to revise the Conscription Re- 


gulations in the sense of greater strictness. 
New Regulations have just been issued of 
a minute and elaborate character. Their 
chief points of difference from the old 
relate to exemptions. Formerly all per- 
sons registered as heads of families were 


exempt, and so also were students at Go- 
vernment schools and colleges or studying 


abroad. It was further enacted in the 


case of students that if, during the period 
of scholastic exemption, they attained the 
age of 26 years, they were ipso facto re- 
lieved from all further liability to serve. 
These various exemptions are now abolish- 
ed. Heads of families become henceforth 
liable to service like everybody else, and 
though students studying at Government 
institutions or in foreign countries are to 
be exempted as before, it is provided that, 
on completion of their studies, whether they 
have attained the age of 26 or not, they 
may be at once called to serve with the 
colours without any ballot—in other words, 
their temporary exemption for scholastic 
purposes will involve absolute liability in 
the future. Such modifications are un- 
doubtedly consistent with the principle 
underlying conscription, namely, that all 
classes of the people are equally respon- 
sible for the national safety and should be 
equally prepared to defend it. It is fur- 
ther well known that the old Regulations 
opened the door to numerous abuses. The 
civil laws of Japan place no obstacles in 
the path of those observing them, The 


transfer of real property, for example, an 
operation costing much trouble and money 
in England, may, be accomplished here 
without the least difficulty, and the forms 
that must be complied with by persons 
desiring to obtain legal recognition as 
heads of families are similarly simple. 
Excellent as this system may be for pur- 
poses of everyday life, it offers over-con- 
venient facilities in respect of conscription. 
A well-to-do youth can easily find some 
one willing, for a consideration, to adopt 
him as the head of a family. -Poor rela- 
tives may be pressed into this service, and 
complete strangers serve the purpose at 
a pinch. Numerous evasions of military 
service were thus contrived under the 
old Regulations. Morally speaking they 


could not be called very heinous offen- 


ces. In time of war, a man who re- 


sorted to such devices to avoid mili- 


tary service might justly be reproached. 
But. in time of peace, if he chooses’ to 


change his family name by lawful processes 
and at considerable expense in order to 
escape the inconvenience and irksomeness 
of three years’ barrack life, he violates no 
recognised code either of honour or of 
patriotism. Yet it is plain that a law 
which deliberately opens the door to 
such evasions needs reform in the cause 
of fairness, and this consideration doubtless 
weighed with the Authorities when they set 
about compiling the revised Regulations. 
At the same time, a man’s liability to 


military service in Japan offers no very 


alarming prospect. In 1886, the number 
of youths who, having attained the age 
of 20, became eligible conscripts, was 
3,569,081, while the number actually 
drawn for service was only 13,257. There 
were therefore about 270 chances to one 
in favour of not being drawn, so that 
even under the new system heads of 
families are not exposed to very alarming 
risks, Nevertheless the press, almost with- 


out exception, comments unfavourably on 
the strict character of the new Regula- 
tions, viewing them chiefly from the purely 
military point; thatisto say, regardingthem 
as an evidence of desire to increase the de- 
fensive and offensive strength of the empire. 
The criticism is true ina certain sense ; for 
though the abolition of exemptions does 
not affect the military establishment, so 
long as the latter remains fixed, it does 
materially add to the country’s conscript- 
furnishing capacities. The number of ex- 
emptions granted in 1886 under the former 
system was 111,490, and taking this as a 
fair average year, it is plain that under the 
new Regulations the Authorities have a 
considerably wider field to choose from. 
But the difference ceases to have import- 
ance, when we remember that the total 
number of youths becoming eligible an- 
nually is about 34 millions. We may 
reasonably assume that in revising the 
Regulations the Government had no idea 
of increasing the military establishment, 
but was merely anxious to close the door 
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to evasions which had begun to produce 
demoralising effects. The question in- 
volved is evidently of the greatest im- 
portance, and we are strongly disposed 
to agree with the $272 Shimpé that 
the Authorities have not yet struck the 
true route. It seems to admit of no 
manner of doubt that, in the interests 
of society as well as of the empire, 
heads of families, students, business men, 
and so forth should be in a position to 
procure exemption from military service. 
All these persons have their own spheres 
to fill in the body politic. To expose 
them, of necessity, to the chances of 
conscription in common with the idlest 
classes of the people, is a doubtful system. 
Under the new Regulations a Japanese 
student will be seriously perplexed how to 
act. The uninterrupted pursuit of his 
studies must be purchased at the cost of 
absolute liability to military service. In 
most cases he will probably choose to take 
the chances of being drawn, although, 
should the lot unhappily fall on him, there 
is little chance of his resuming scholastic 
pursuits with much ardour after three years 
of barrack life. Again, while the door is 
closed to one class of abuses in respect of 
heads of families, it is opened to another. 
For whereas it will no longer be possible 
to procure exemption by fictitious registra- 
tion into other families, genuine house- 
holders will at the same time be deprived 
of the proper privilege they formerly en- 
joyed. The problem has been exhaus- 
tively discussed in almost every country 
where conscription is practised, and, after 
all, the most reasonable solution appears 
to be the sale of exemptions. The in- 
stinct of our forefathers was probably 
sound when they ruled that a man must 
either serve himself or pay some one 
to serve for him. Were it enacted that 
exemption from conscription could be 
purchased in this country by payment of a 
certain sum, say 150 yex, there would no 
longer be any opportunity for abuses such 
as have hitherto been practised, while, on 
the other hand, persons to whom exemp- 
tion was really important would be able to 
procure it. The statistics of 1886 show 
that exemptions were granted in 111,490 
cases. Assuming that one-third of this 
number would have been prepared to pur- 
chase the privilege, we find that the 
Treasury might have collected a total of 
54 million yex, which is nearly one half of 
the total annual appropriation on account 
of the army. The $27 Shimpé strongly 
advocates this method, and we cannot but 
think that its arguments merit attention. 
Certainly the function devolving upon the 
conscription officers under the new system 
—the function of judging whether an ap- 
plicant for exemption has or has not a 
bond fide claim to the privilege—are little 
less liable to abuse than were the provi- 
sions of the old Regulations. 


CONSCRIPTION REGULATIONS. 


—_———_—_——- 

We hereby give our sanction to the present 
Law relating tothe Conscription Regulations and 
order it to be duly promulgated. 

(His Imperial Majesty’s Sign Manual). 
[Privy Seal]. 
Dated January 21st, 1889. 
(Countersigned) 
Count Kuropa Kiyoraka, 
Minister President of State. 
Count Oyama Iwao, 
Minister of State for War. 
Count Sarco YorIMICHI, 
Minister of State for the Navy. 


Law No. I. 
CoNSCRIPTION REGULATIONS. 
CHAPTER I.—GENERAL PROVISIONS. 


Art. I.—All males, between the full ages of 17 
and 40 years, who are Japanese subjects, shall be 
liable to conscription. 

Ait. Il.--The service ‘of conscripts stall be di- 
vided into service with the Colours, with the 
Reserves, and with the Territorial Army. 

Art. I1].—Service with the Colours will consist 
of active service and First Reserve service. 

Active service shall be for 3 years in the Army 
and 4 years in the Navy, and shall be undergone 
by males who have attained the full age of 20 
years. The First Reserve term shall be 4 years in 
the Army and 3 years in the Navy, and shall be 
undergone by such as have completed their service 
with the Colours. 

Art. [V.—The term of service in the Second 
Reserves shall be 5 years, and shall be undergone 
by those who have completed their service in the 
First Reserves. 

Art. V.—Service in the Territorial Army shall 
be undergone by all between the ages of 17 and 4o 
years, who are not serving with the Colours, or in 
the Reserves. 

Art. ViL—The terms of the different kinds of 
service may be extended in time of war or other 
emergency, for the purposes of a special or imperial 
review, or during a voyage or absence abroad. 

Art. VII.—Such as have been punished for any 
grave office will not be eligible for service as 
conscripts. 

CHAPTER II,—SERVICE. 

Art. VII.—Soldiers in active service shall 
consist of Infantry, Cavalry, Artillery, Engineers, 
Conmissariat Corps, Artizans, and miscellaneous 
troops, according to the number of men required 
for each branch every year, and to the ability, 
attainments and profession of each conscript on 
whom the lot falls. 

Conscripts for active naval service shall be 
selected from youths belonging to the sea-coast or 
insular districts, according to the number required 
every year, and shall be employed as seamen, 
foremen, artizans, or in such miscellaneous work as 
may be thought proper. 

NoTe.—The present regulations shall not apply to such as 
come under the Naval Volunteer Enlistment Regula- 
tions. [On islands where Insular Militia are stationed 
the youths shall be enrolled in the Insular Militia and 
required to serve in the districts where they reside. | 

Note.—Naval conscripts shall not be required to stay in 
barracks more than one year. 

Art. [X.—The terms of service of privates of 
marines engaged in miscellaneous employments 
may be reduced according to the nature of their 
duties. 

Note.— Under no circumstances shall the term of service 
with the Colours be shortened. 

Art. X.—Any one who has attained the full age 
of 17 years, though still under 20 years, will be 
allowed on application to undergo active service. 

Art. XI.—Any one between the ages of 17 and 
26 years who holds the certificate of a government 
school (the optional course of the Imperial Uni- 
versity and of common schools excepted) or of an 
ordinary normal or middle school, or of a school 
acknowledged by the Minister of State for Educa- 
tion as equivalent in status to 4n ordinary middle 
school, or of a private school for instruction in law, 
politics, or political economy on lines sanctioned by 
the Minister of State for Education, or who has 
passed with success the Military Examination Com- 
mittee, and who can defray the expenses of his 
food, clothing, and necessary accoutrements during 
service, may on application undergo active military 
service for one year. 

Note.—On the production of a certificate to the effect that 
an applicant is unable to bear the whole of the ex- 
pense mentioned above, the Government will defray a 
part thereof. 


One year volunteers as described above shall 


receive special training during their term of active 
setvice, and on the expiration thereof shall serve 
two years with the Firet Reserves and five years 
with the Second Reserves. 


Graduates of official ordinary normal schools, 
between 17 and 26 years of age, may undergo 
active military service for six months, their ex- 
penses during that period being defrayed by their 
respective schools. Such volunteers shall after- 
waids serve seven years with the First Reserves 
and three years with the Second Reserves. 

Art. XII.—No person who has been punished 
by imprisonment or who has undergone correc- 
tional punishment for gambling, shall be allowed 
to serve as a one—year volunteer. 

Art. XIII.—Such conscripts as have been speci- 
ally attentive to their duties and of upright 
behaviour during active service may be exempted 
from further attendance and permitted to return 
home. 

Art. XIV.—The First Reserves shall be mobi- 
lized in time of war or of emergency; ordinarily 
they shall be mobilized for a period not exceeding 
60 days for purposes of drill. 

Art. XV.—The Second Reserves shall, after the 
First, be mobilized in time of war or of emergency ; 
ordinarily they shall undergo drill once a year in 
a manner similar to the First Reserves. 

Art. XVI.—The Territorial Army shall only be 
mobilized in time of war or of emergency, when, 
after the mobilization of the Reserves, troops are 
still required. . 

CHAPTER II.—EXEMPTION, POSTPONEMENT, 

AND TEMPORARY EXEMPTION. . 


Art. XVIL—Only those will be exempted from 
conscription who are incapacitated by debility or 
deformity, in accordance with the Conscription 
Examination Regulations. 

Art. XVIIE.—In the following cases enrolment 
will be deferred, and when in the succeeding 
year the conscript is still unfit for service he shall 
be included in the Territorial Army. 

1. When aconscript, though of robust health 
and sound constitution, is under the required | 
height. 

2. When a conscript, being either sick or con- 
valescent, cannot perform any active work. 

Art. XEX.—Enrolment shall be deferred in the 
case of such as have been deprived of their public 
tights or are under arrest or undergoing judicial 
examination for offences involving suspension o 
public rights. 

Art. XX.—Enrolment shall be deferred in the 
case of such as apply for the same and furnish 
good proof that their families cannot maintain 
themselves during the applicants’ absence on 
service. 

Notge.—When such inability has arisen from the esta- 
blishment of a branch, or the restoration of an extinct 
family, the application for excuse shall not be 
granted. 

Art. XXI.—In the case of such as are studying 
in any of the schools mentioned in Art. XI. enrol- 
ment will, on application, be deferred till they 
attain the age of 26 years, but on their allainment 
of that age (even though the cause of excuse still 
exists) or earlier, if the cause of excuse ceases be- 
fore their reaching that age, they shall then and 
without any ballot be enrolled. 

NoTE.—Volunteers for one: year's service under Art. XI. 
shall not come under the above provision. 

In the case of such as are studying abroad, 
enrolment will, on application, be deferred till 
they attain the age of 26 years, but on their 
attainment of that age, or earlier if they return 
before reaching that age, they shall then and 
without any ballot be enrolled. 

Note.—Such as undergo successfully the examination of 
the Military Examination Committee may serve as 
Volunteers fot one year. 

Art. XXIL—Such as discharge official duties 
which cannot well devolve upon substitutes, and 
chiefs of cities, towns and villages, their assistants 
and treasurers, shall not be required to attend 
mobilization and drill even though they are on the 
lists of First or Second Reserves. The same rule 
shall apply to the case of members of assemblies, 
duly established by law, while such assemblies are 
in session. 

CHAPTER IV.—RESERVES FOR ENROLMENT 
(Yobi-cho-in). 

Art. XXIEI.—All young men liable for conscrip- 
tion in any year, but who are not required, accord- 
ing to the ballot, to serve,—the number avail- 
able being in excess of the number of recruits 
called for,—-shall be kept in reserve for enrolment, 
during one year counting from December Ist, and 
in the event of war or other emergency, or the 
number drawn afterwards proving insufficient, they 
shall be enrolled. 

Art. XXIV.—Such as have been so reserved, 
but not enrolled, shall be included in the Terri- 
torial Army. 
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under Arts XXXVI, XXXVIL, XXXVIIL. and 

XXXIX., when the ground or cause of excuse 

shall cease to exist prior to the expiry of the time 

specified, such person may be enrolled by ballot. 

Nots,—Any such person may volunteer for one year’s 
service. 

Art. XLI.—In the case of any person who has 
been temporarily excused under clause 3 of Arts. 
XVIILand XIX. of the old Regulations, and who 
is still studying at school, enrolment by ballot may 
take place when the cause of excuse ceases to 
exist, or at the expiry of six years should it still 
exist then. 9 
NoTe.—Any such person may volunteer for one year’s 

service. 

Art. XLII.—Conscripts included in the Supple- 
mentary Reserves for enrolment under Art. XXX. 
of the old Regulations, shall be placed in the Re- 
serves for enrolment, and when not enrolled within 
one year computed from December Ist, 1888, shall 
be transferred to the Territorial Army. 

Art. XLUL.—Conscripts included in the rst 
Reserves for enrolment, under Art. XXXI. of the 
old Regulations, who are not studying at school, 
and conscripts included in the Second Reserves for 
enrolment under Art. XXXII. of the old Regula- 
tions shall at once be transferred to the Territorial 
Army. This provision shall also apply to con- 
scripts removed from the Supplementary Reserves 
to the First Reserves for enrollment. 

Art. XLIV.—Those who were exempted from 
all service with the exception of the Territorial 
Army, or were exempted from service in ordinary 
times, or were temporarily excused from enrolment 
under the Conscription Regulations Notification 
No. XLVL, issued in 1879, shall at once be trans- 
ferred to the Territorial Army. 

Art. XLV.—The terms of service of such con- 
scripts as were made ordinary seamen under 
Art. VILL. of the old regulations, shall be fixed 
under Art. III. and IV. of the same Regulations. 

Art. XLVI.—When, in the case of conscripts 
whose enrolment has been temporarily deferred 
under Arts. XXXVI. XXXVIL and XXXVIIL., or 
who are temporarily excused under Arts. XXXIX. 
and XLL., the ground or cause of excuse ceases to 
exist before the expiry of the periods specified in 
such articles, writen notification of that fact should 
be sent in writing within three days to the chiefs 
of cities, towns, or villages where such conscripts 
are registered. ~ 

Persons who fail to send in such notification, or 
who after these regulations come into force are 
discovered to have failed to send in the notifica- 
tion provided in Arts. XXXV. and XXXVI. of 
the old Regulations, shall be liable to the punish- 
ment provided in Art. XXX. of the present Re- 
gulations. 


Oe 
a a 


GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS AND 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


Pte ig 
CaBINET INSTRUCTION. 


Government officers may, from and after this 
date, deliver addresses or lay statements before the 
public on political or scientific matters even though 
not lying within their own functions. 

Norg.—The above privilege shall be exercised subject 
to the supervision of superiors, and shall not apply to those 
officials whose competence is otherwise defined by laws or 
regulations. 


$1,368.15 for additional class rooms and furniture, and 
dormitories. The receipts from School Fees during 
the year are $4,050.25, which, with interest $142.62 
represents regular income, while the ordinary expendi- 
ture for salaries, wages, fuel and lighting, and rent 
amounts to $4,560, to which $387.55 must be added for 
medical attendance, printing and advertising, prizes, 
insurance, repairs, &c., leaving practically a deficit 
on working account of $750 for the year, a deficit 
which 1o more scholars than during the past year 
would cover. In the accounts the assets of the school 
are stated at cost, but in estimating their value a 
liberal percentage must be deducted, particularly bear- 
ing in mind that the school buildings are on rented 
property, with option of removing them at any time 
during, or on expiratidn of the lease. : 

As recommended at the last general meeting, a two 
storied building containing class-room below, and 
dormitories above has been erected, and was ready 
for occupation after the Easter Holidays. This 
building comprises 3 class rooms, dormitory, &c. 
and Master's bed-room, and cost with necessary school 
furniture $1,368.15, and the premises are now pro- 
bably all that will be requized. 

In addition to the Head Master and Asistant 
Master, the Committee also arranged with Mrs. Hin- 
ton to teach in the school, and a Japanese teacher, 
Mr. Kawashima, is also employed for the Japanese 
classes, and to assist with some of the junior boys 
where required, his salary being met in part by the 
fees for Japanese tuition, and partly by the Head 
Master. ‘he staff of the school is now sufficient for 
a larger attendance. Owing, however, to the varied 
requirements of the pupils (ranging from elementary 
to the higher classes) it is found absolutely necessary 
to divide the boys into six grades, so that a smaller 
staff is impossible without prejudicing the teaching, a 
point which the Committee consider should be the first 
consideration, feeling sure that as the thoroughness of 
the educational course becomes known, it will be fully 
appreciated, and lead to the attendance of more 
scholars, for whom the school is now fully equipped. 

As notified in the press at the time, the Committee 
were much gratified to receive through the Hon. P. le 
Poer Trench, Chargé d’Affaires, a portrait of Queen 
Victoria, signed by Her Majesty, which at the request 
of Sir Francis Plunkett, the late British Minister, Her 
Majesty has been graciously pleased to present to the 
school. ‘This portrait, suitably framed and inscribed, 
is now permanently exhibited in the school-room, and 
the Committee take this opportunity of publicly 
thanking Sir Francis Plunkett for his kind offices in 
the matter. ; 

The numbers of boys during the 3 terms of 1888 
were 61.54 and $4 respectively, and altogether 89 boys 
have passed through the school since its foundation in 
October, 1887. Of these several have left the port, 
others gone into business, and the establishment of 
schools in Tokyo has deprived us of some, and lessened 
the prospects of obtaining support from amongst 
foreigners in the capital. 

‘Vhe curriculum has this term been revised, with the 
past year’s experience of the wishes of parents to guide 
the Head Master, and by putting aside sume part of 
the school hours for preparation of next day’s lessons, 
the home work is lightened, a point which should 
meet the views of parents. In order to give greater 
variety and interest to the instruction a lecture is 
given to the boys every ‘Thursday, when possible by 
some gentleman other than the masters, and recently 
Mrs. Hinton has begun a nature class for the younger 
boys. During the past year the main attention has 
been directed to the necessary foundations of educa- 
tion, Reading, Writing, and Arithmetic, with Dicta- 
tion, Geography, and History, the latter subject being 
omitted with the lower portion of the school as so 
much was required with regard to the mere elements, 
that no time was available for this. The Head Master 
reports a great improvement in Arithmetic throughout 
the school, a steady progress in French, and in Dicta- 
tion in the lower half, and all who saw the examina- 
tion papers last term will agree that in the senior 
classes a very high standard is reached considering the 
short time that the school has been formed. The 
number of boys on the school books to commence this 
year is 47, with three entries for February, so that the 
number may be practically stated for this term as 50. 
Of these 8 are Japanese boys, whose parents wish to 
give them the advantages of an English education, and 
who all do credit to the school by their behaviour both 
in and out of class, aud some of whom appear as prize 
winners competing on equal terms with foreigners in 
the school examinations. 


The Committee found themselves at a disadvantage 
in working the school by clause 3 of the constitution, 
which points to a limit of age of 8 years for boys 
attending the school. As a matter of fact, the junior 
classes are obliged to be conducted on a grade lower 
than what might have been expected for boys of this 
age, and the Committee propose to form a preparatory 
class to embrace the lower boys now in the school, 
and any under the age of 8 who may be available. This 
class is intended to be more especially under the 
supervision of Mrs. Hinton and to meet from say 9 
till 12, and for one hour in the afternoon, With these 
young boys, it is not proposed to attempt more than 
to prepare them for the regular school course, and 
probably it will be found advisable that they should 
not mix with the older boys in the school games. As 
they would not require school books for preparing 
home lessons, this expense for this class could be borne 


CHAPTER. V.—MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS. 

Art XXV.—Every year between January Ist 
and January 31st such persons as will attain 
the ago of 20 during that year, should notify that 
fact in writing to the chief of the city, town or village 
in which they are registered—such notification 
in the case of those who are not heads of house- 
holds being made by the heads. 

Note.—Such persons as have completed their term of 
active service before attaining the age of 20 years or 
who are in active service when the reach that age 
need not comply with the above provision. 

Art. XXVI.—Conscripts shall be enrolled at the 
office established for that purpose in the place 
where they are registered, but such as do not 
reside in the place where they are registered may, 
on application, be enrolled at any other enlistment 
office. 


Art. XXVII.—Conscripts who by reason of 
illness or the committal of offences, cannot enter 
the barracks at the fixed time, shall be enrolled in 
the following year. 


Art. XXVIII.—Persons- who mutilate their 
bodies, produce diseases, commit fraudulent acts, 
abscond, or without proper cause evade medical 
examination, with a view to escape conscription, 
shall be enrolled without ballot. 

Art. XXIX.—The term of active service shall 
be computed from the 1st December of the year in 
which the conscript enters the barracks, and the 
terms of service with the First and Second Reserves 
shall be computed from rst December of the year 
in which transference takes place. The period of 
imprisonment of such as abscond, or of their 
absence by so absconding, shall not be included in 
the term of service. 


CHAPTER VI.—PENALTIES. 


Art. XXX.—Any person who fails to send the 
notification specified in Art. XXV., or who without 
proper cause evades medical examination, shall be 
liable to a fine of not less than 3 ye and not more 
than 30 yen. 

Art. XXX1—Any person who absconds, or 
mutilates his body, or producesa disease, or commits 
a fraudulent act to escape conscription, shall be 
liable to major confinement for not less than one 
month and not more than one year, and to a fine 
of not less than 3 ye and not more than 30 yer. 


CH4PTEBR VII.—SUPPLEMENTARY PROVISIONS. 


Art. XXXII.—The present regulations shall be 
put into force from January 1889. 

Note.—During 1889 only, the period for sending in the 
notification specified in Art. XXV. shall be from March 
ist to March 15th. 

Art. XXXIII.—With the exception of Hako- 
date, Esashi, and Fukiyama these regulations 
shall not apply to Hokkaido, nor shall they apply 
to the Prefecture of Okinawa, nor the Ogasawara- 
jima, which are under the jurisdiction ofthe Tokyo 
City Government. 

Art. XXXIV.—Pending the operation of the 
law for the organization of cities, towns and vil- 
lages, “ chiefs “of cities, towns and villages, here- 
ju mentioned, shall mean kucho. 

Art. XXXV.—Conscripts who have put. in one 
year’s active service under Art. XI. of the old regu- 
lations shall serve 2 years with the First Reserves 
and 5 years with the Second Reserves in accord- 
ance with Art. XI. of the present regulations, and 
those who have already finished 2 years’ service 
with the First Reserves shall serve with the Second 
Reserves for such length of time as will complete 
7 years’ service with the both Reserves together. 


Art. XXXVI.—Conscripts who have, under 
Art. XVIII. of the old regulations, been tem- 
porarily excused from enrolment, shall have their 
enrolment deferred; but if at the end of 7 years 
they have still grounds for excuse they shall be in- 
cluded in the ‘Ferritorial Army. 

Art. XXXVII.—Conscripts who have, under 
Clause 2, Art. XVIII. of the old regulations, been 
temporarily excused from enrolment, shall have 
their enrolment deferred; but if at the end of 7 
years they still have grounds of excuse they shall 
be included in the Territorial Army. 2 

Art. XXXVI[1.—Conscripts who have, under 
Clause 7, Art. XVIII. and Art. XXL. of the old 
regulations, been temporarily excused from enrol- 
ment, shall have their enrolment; deferred but if at 
the end if 7 years they still have grounds for 
excuse they shall be included in the Territorial 


Count Kuropa KryotaKa, 
Minister President of State. 


January 24th, 1889. 
oo 
VICTORIA PUBLIC SCHOOL. 


—___4————_ 


The annual general meeting of subscribers to 
the Victoria Public School was held on Monday 
afternoon in the Chamber of Commerce Rooms, 
at No. 12. Among those present were :—Bishop 
Bickersteth, Mr. George Jamieson, Rev. Mr. 
Fyson, Messrs. Kirkwood, E. Flint Kilby (hono- 
rary secretary and treasurer) G. H. Allcock, M. 
Russell, P. E. F. Stone, T. Rose, Cc. D. Moss, 
James Walter, W. B. Walter, B. Gillett, &c. 

On the motion of Mr. KtrKwoop, seconded by 
Mr. Allcock, it was decided to hold the minutes 
of the last meeting as read, all those present 
having read the reports which then appeared in 
the papers. 

Mr. Furnt-Kisy read the report and accounts 
for the year as follows :— 

The Committee now have the balance to present 
for the information of subscribers the accounts and 
Annual Report for 1888. 

‘The accounts show a balance in hand of $2,776.68, 
or $1,862.83 less than in January, 1888, which differ- 
ence is mainly accounted for by an expenditure of 


Army. 

Art. XXXIX.—Students who have, under Clause 
3. Art. XVIIL. of the old regulations, been 
jaced in the Reserves for enrolment while study- 
ing at school shall be removed from such Reserves 
and their enrolment shall be deferred till they 
attain the age of 27 years. Should the cause of 
excuse still exist when they attain that age they 
shall be included in the Territorial Army. 


Art. XL.—In the case of any person coming 
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by the school. Such a class would not require any 
further addition to the staff of the school, and should 
secure a better return financially than is at present 
possible. 

The prize distributions were held in the schoolroom 
on 13th July, and 2oth December, and were then so 
fully reported that they need not be referred to here, 
except to thank Mr. Jamieson, H.B.M.’s Acting Judge, 
for presiding at the former meeting, and also Mrs. 
Wheeler, and Mr. Kirkwood for special prizes pre- 
sented by them. 

‘Yhanks to the kindness of the Yokohama Cricket 


and Athletic Club, the boys have enjoyed the use of 


their ground during the season, and show great in- 
terest in both Cricket and Athletics, and held an 
Athletic Meeting during the autumn which was liber. 
ally supported by friends of the school and proved a 
&reat success, and the committee have to think Mr. 
A. ‘IT. Watson for his handsome prize for the best 
average in athletics, and an anonymous donor for the 
cup presented for the best Cricket average, as also 
the same gentleman for gymnastic apparatus presented 
to the school. The boys have now formed a School 
Athletic Club, and it is hoped that the Yukohama 
Cricket Club will again be aBle to allow the use of the 
ground this year, in which case it is proposed to play 
at Cricket on Monday and Thursday evenings, and 
Wednesday afternoons, during the season, 


An adult class for the study of Japanese has just 
been started in connection with the school under the 
supervision of a foreign teacher, more particularly 
for the study of the grammar and construction of the 
language, and 29 gentlemen have joined, so that whilst 
meeting a long felt want it should prove a source of 
income to the school. After this term it is hoped to 
continue it for other branches of the study of the lan- 
guage, but in that case it must of necessity comprise 
two or more classes to provide for the varied attain- 
ments of those attending. 


During the year the Committee lost by his removal 
to Shanghai, the valuable assistance of Mr J.C. Hall, 
H.B.M.'s Acting Consul, who has done so much to 
further the interests of the school, but were glad to be 
able to secure the services of Mr. W. Barrie to fill this 
vacancy on the Committee. 

In conclusion the Committee have to thank Mr. C. 


D. Moss for his supervision of the new buildings, 


Messrs. B. Gillett and F. Stone for auditing the ac- 
counts, and the Yokohama press for their courtesy 
and liberality in reporting, advertising, and printing all 
matters of interest in connection with the school. 


Epwarp BICKERSTETH, Bishop, 
: Chairman. 
Montague KirkKwoop, 
W. B. WALTER. 
W. Baxrtu. 
E. Frint Kirey, 
Hon, Sec. & Treasurer. 


Yokohama, 28th January, 1889. 


Tue Victoria Pustic ScHoon in Account with tag HONORARY 
TREASURER, 1888, 


1888, Dr. Cr. 
By Balance brought forward $4,639.51 
5.00 
75.00 
142.63 
180.00 
ast. term, 61 Scholars.,,...............81,4§2.00 
and term, §4 Scholars., 
grd term, 54 Scholars., 4,050.33 


1888. 
To Salaries (12 months) C. H. Hinton.$1,800.00 
‘Yo Salaries (12 months) Mrs. Hinton. 600.00 
To Salaries (12 months) H, L. Fardel. 1,200.00 $,600.00 


‘To Wages of School Coolie (12 months) .......... [120.00 


Yo Fuel and Light (6 months at $20) 120.00 
To Rent No. 179, Bluff (12 months) .. 720.00 
To New Class Rooms and Dormitories . 1,160.00 
To New Class Rooms (Extras)... 63.58 
To School Furniture ........ ieeeeas 144.57 
To Medical Attendance (12 months) 150.00 
To Mr. Woodruff collecting accounts 30.00 
To School Prizes .0...........sssesccsssesevesccncesessene $1.04 
‘To Fire Insurance $3,000.00 to 20 March, 1889. 23.73 
‘To Advertising and Printing ......... 44.23 
To Sundry Expenses, Repairs, &c. 83.53 
To Balance carried forward ..........0000 . 2,776.08 


$9,092 38 $9,092.38 


January, 1889.—By Balance brought 
forward Hongkong and Shanghai 
Bank Corporation current account $757.78 


On fixed Deposit ..... ad decites 2,018.90 $2,776.68 


E. & O. Yokohama, a6th January, 1889. 
(Signed) E. Futxr Kivsy, Hon, Treasurer, 
Examined with vouchers and found correct. 


Signed B. Gitcett, 3 
coienes P. E. F. Stowe, } Auditors. 


Assets. 
School Buildings, which cost..... 
School Furniture, which cost.. 
House Furniture, which cost........... Svaasvessedses tevsseersceses — §00.00 

Mr. Stone proposed, seconded by Mr. Jamiz- 
son, that the report and accounts should be 
adopted. 

The Rt. Rev. CHarrman hoped it would be 
plain from the report they had heard to-day that 
the school was now in many respects on a fairly 
well established basis. No doubt it was not quite 
satisfactory that the number of pupils was some- 
what less than last year, but it should be re- 
membered at the same time that this fluctuation 
in attendance was one to which all schools were 
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liable, and the explanation that had been given in 
the report was, he had no doubt, the true one, 
namely that the establishment in Tokyo of a 
school by some of the Roman Catholic fathers re- 
sident in the capital had drawn away a good many 
boys who otherwise would naturally have come to 
Yokohama for their education. {[t would be no- 
ticed also that in order to carry on the school the 
committee had been obliged to draw on the gua- 
rantee fund formed in connection with the Jubilee. 
Of course the committee would have preferred not 
to have been compelled to draw on that fund, but it 
would no doubt be remembered that when it was 
formed it was felt that it might be necessary to 
draw upon it in the earlier years of the school in 
order to carry on the wok which the English 
speaking community had taken in hand. It 
would be noticed also that the Committee hoped 
in two ways in future to prevent any diminution 
in that fund, partly from the money which would 
accrue from the Japanese class that had been 
staited and was attended by a singularly large 
vumber of students, and partly from the prepara- 
tory class under Mrs. Hinton. He had little 
doubt that if those two classes were vigorously 
carried on throughout the ensuing twelve months 
they would be able at the end of next year to pre- 
sent a balance sheet without any diminution of the 
guarantee fund now in the Bank. He thought he 
might say that it had been shown since the school 
was established that it filled a very real want in 
in Japan. It could scarcely have been that fifty 
boys on an average could have been educated in 
this school for a year and a half without there 
having been a very real want felt by the English 
speaking community. He ventured some time 
since, in speaking at the school prize-giving, to ex- 
press a hope that a larger number of Japanese 
boys would be sent to the school during this year, 
He believed it had been generally felt ~ that 
the presence in the school of a number of the sons 
of Japanese gentlemen would notact injuriously, 
but the contrary, on the institution, and that if 
there were ten or a dozen of such boys in the 
school it would be financially advantageous and 
would extend its benefits. He could not but hope 
that as the British community had put its hand 
to this work with the view of having a permanent 
memorial of Her Majesty’s Jubilee in Japan and 
an institution which should be for the benefit of 
the British speaking community here, they would 
relax no effort that might be needed to carry on 
the work which had been begun with the view of 
conferring benefit on the rising generation in this 
country. He ought not to sit down without 
mentioning that the school would certainly not 
have been carried on so successfully as it had 
been were it not for the services which had 
been ungrudgingly placed at its disposal by 
Mr. Kilby.—(Applause.) He was going back 
to Europe for an indefinite time. The school 
therefore would not have his services much 
longer and the Committee were anxious to have 
among their number some gentleman resident in 
Yokohama who would take Mr. Kilby’s place. 
He did not know indeed that they could find any 
one who would more willingly than Mr, Kilby 
did place his time at the’ disposal of the 
school, for no one knew better than those who had 
served with him on the Committee how willingly 
and constantly Mr. Kilby had given himself to 
the work.—(Applause.) 

The motion was then 
carried unanimously, 

A ballot was taken for the Committee and re- 
sulted in the election of Bishop Bickersteth and 
Messrs. Kirkwood, Walter, Bartie, and Lowder. 

Mr. Kicsy thanked the Chairman for his kind 
remarks as to what he (the speaker) had done for 
the school, and assured the meeting that if his ser- 
vices could at any time in England be of any good 
to the school they would be very willingly given,— 
(Applause.) 

Mr, ALLCOCK proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. 
and Mrs. Hinton and to Mr. Fardel and the staff. 
They had done their duty well, he said, and de. 
served to be thanked for it.—(Applause.) 

Mr, Kinpy seconded the proposal. Nobody, he 
thought, had seen more than he had of what they 
had done and how they had done it, and it was 
thus probably fitting that he should second the 
proposal. He felt sure that the longer they were 
in the school the more would their services be ap- 
preciated. Although it was absolutely impossible to 
please everybody in Yokohama, they would cer- 
tainly please the majority of the parents, and boys 
sent to that school would get an education that 
previously nobody had ever dreamt of boys get- 
ting in Yokohama.—(Applause.) 

‘The motion was put to the meeting and carried 
unanimously, 

On the motion of Mr. C. D. Moss a cordial vote 
of thanks was accorded to the Chairman, and the 
proceedings terminated. : 


put to the meeting and 
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YOKOHAMA AMATEUR ROWING 
CLUB. 


eee Cera 


The annual general meeting of the Yokohama 
Amateur Rowing Club was held on Monday in the 
Club Hotel. Mr. J. Rickett occupied the chair 
and there were also present Messrs. Coulson 
Gorman, Scidmore, W. W. Till, Campbell, Hooper, 
Sutter, Pearson, Jones; Walkinshaw, Hay, A. L. 
Robinson (Hon, Secretary), W. Sutter (Hon. Lrea- 
surer) Adamson, Litchfield, Jas Walter, Baelir, 
Gibbens, Arnould, Morriss, jun., etc. 

On the motion of Mr. ‘Till, seconded by Mr. 
Hooper it was agreed to hold the minutes of last 
meeting as read, 

It was also agreed to hold the report and ac- 
counts as read. They were as follows :— 


Tue SeventexntH AnNuat Report oF THE YoxKo- 
HAMA AMATEUR Rowinc Cius. . 

The annual report of the Club, and the treasurer's 
accounts are now laid before you. ~ 

‘Ihe debt to the Honorary Treasurer as shown in 
the last report, $74.37, has been repaid ; the working 
account now shows a credit balance of $341.65; the 
financial position of the Club may therefore be con- 
sidered most satisfactory. 

‘The only exceptional expenditure incurred has been 
the cost of laying on water and providing shower 
baths, thereby greatly adding to the comfort of 
members, 

The property 
stage, which will 
good condition. 

The Committee congratulate the members upon the 
revival of the interest displayed in rowing during the 
past season, resulting in two successful regattas. 
Aquatic Sports and Swimming Races were also 
held. : 

In placing at your disposal the offices which you 
have entrusted to them, your Committee beg to express 
their best wishes for the continued prosperity of the 
Club, 

J. Ricxett, Captain. Ww. Sutter, 

W. W. TiLL, Hon. Treasurer, 
C. GiBBeNs, A. Liv, Rosinson, 

F. H. Hoopar. Hon. Secretary, 

Yokohama, 18th January, 1889. 


Tug Yorouama Amateur Rowinc Cus in ACCOUNT WITH 
Honorary TREASURER, E 


Dr. December gist, 1887. 
To Balance...,..... 


of the Club (excepting the landing 
probably have to be replaced), is in 


874-37 
» 1888. 
To Working Expenses~—Sendoes’ Wa es, Gas, 
ater, &c...... savaeesc wee $01.32 
To House—Insurai 
Bonus ....... . 
Ground-ren 
Repairs 
Cost of lay: 281,65 
To Boats—Repairs, &c. 
Insurance prem. on g 20.36 35.31 
To Bathing Barge—Repairs, painting, &c....... 152.40 
Insurance prem. for 88/89 less Bonus... 2.93 198.33 
To Landing Stage—Repairs.. eeetceoese 9-45 
To Regattas and Swimming 
Prizes ww... 
Band, advertising, ne 452.06 
less Entrance fees, & 129.00 323.06 
To Jerseys, &c.—New Stock .. 80.64 
less Jerseys, &c., S ea 69.00 11.64 
To Petty Cash—Sampan hire, Coolies, 113.23 
To Interest—Interest on 1880/81 Loans ....... a 200,00 
To Reserve account—Amount transferred bac 
lance of Debentures withdrawn ade 56,80 
To Balance......cccceseceeee wae oe hetee $41.65 
133.70 
Cr. DecemBer gist, 1888, a 
By Subscription and Entrance Fees— 
704 Honorary members’ Subscriptions $705.00 
toa Active members’ Subscriptions 
1st half......... 612.00 
g8 Active member: 
and half ....., 588.00 
4 Fovle mercer Su 20.00 
13 Entrance fees .., 330.00 $2,055.00 
By Storage of Private Boats 2 # KA 00 
By House Boat—Sundry Rents 9-30 
less Wages............ $ 60 $-70 
$2.123.70 
By Balance..s....ssscsssssssece cescseses 1.6 
Srocx in H, bad : 
Jerseys ......... $125.00 
Oars,.......ssecceee 75.00 
$200.00 


E. & O. E. 
Yokohama, agth January, 1888. Ww. Sutrer, Hon, Treas, 
Examined with the vouchers and found correct, 
(Signed) H. J. Rotuwatt. 

The Cuairman said the Committee had much 
pleasure in being able to present to the meeting 
perhaps the most favourable report of the financial 
state of the Club that had ever been laid before 
the members. He might attribute this result per- 
haps to the blessings of peace. They had since 
the formation of the Club been driven from 
pillar to post and had no local habitation that 
they could call their own, until through the 
courtesy of the Governor of the prefecture, they 
had their present site allotted to them, and thus 
found a rest for the soles of their feet—he might 
say for the keels of their boats. Those constant 
moves, of course, had been attended by con- 
stant and heavy expense, and the Club had 
generally hitherto shown a debit balance in its ac- 
counts. Two years ago, at the end of 1886, there 
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was a balance due the treasurer of $512.66, and 
in the following year, at the end of 1887, this debt 
was reduced to $74.37. This year he was happy 
to say that debt had been entirely wiped out and 
there was a balance to the credit of the working 
account of $341.65.—(Applause.) The bar ac- 
count had also shown a profit this year of $380, of 
which $270 was at the immediate disposal of the 
members, the balance being vested in stock. Last 
year the Committee took up debentures to the ex- 
tent of $1,000, making a saving of $80 in interest 
account and this year they proposed to pay off 
another $500, which would save $40 in in- 
terest account, and the debenture account would 
then stand at $2,000. They proposed to pay 
it off by taking $250 from the balance of the 
working account and $250 from the balance of the 
bar account, which would still leave a respectable 
balance in each of those accounts. The Committee 
did not deem it desirous to pay off more deben- 
tures, as they thought it necessary to have some 
funds in hand for contingent expenses. For 
instance they would in all probability have to 
provide for a new floating stage, which would 
cost in the neighbourhood of $250, as the 
old one had almost seen its last. He con- 
gratulated the Club on the great interest shown 
by members this year in rowing, which had. 
enabled the Committee to get off two very suc- 
cessful and aggreable regattas. He only wished 
their interest would assume a wider scope, for the 
number of members who took part in these events 
was limited and it was rather hard on them in 
consequence. He would like to see some of the 
younger and newer members coming forward, and 
would also like to find the veterans taking part 
more freely in the races. ‘They had also hada 
pleasurable afternoon afforded by the Aquatic 
sports, and to show how the events were ap- 
preciated by the public the number of spectators 
was very large on those occasions and a great 
many ladies graced the boat-house with their 
presence.—(Applause.) 

Mr. WaLKINSHAW proposed the adoption of the 
report and accounts, and congratulated the Com- 
mittee on the finances, the debit having been 
changed to a credit of $341. 

Mr. ScipMoRE seconded the motion, which was 


the long delay in the engagement of a Pastor. 
gratifying to report a steady increase of Pew-holders 
during late months, and to be able to add that the 


On the motion of Mr. ScipMore, seconded by 
Mr. Pearson, a cordial vote of thanks was ac- 
corded to the retiring committee, and the meeting 
separated. 


UNION CHURCH. 
—_—_@—______. 

The annual meeting of this Church was held 
on Monday afternoon at a quarter past 5 o’clock 
in the vestry room of the Cliuech, There were 
present: the pastor Dr. Meacham (chairman), Dr. 
and Mrs. Hepburn, Miss Crosby, Rev. and Mrs. 
Loomis, Miss Viele, Miss Moulton, Mr. and Mrs. 
A. W. Curtis, Mrs. Austen, Captain Efford, Messrs. 
Barrie, Edwards, C. V. Sale, Cameron, Thomson, 
Rose, Worbs, F. Sale, and Annand. 

The meeting having been opened by brief prayer, 
the Chairman called upon the Honorary Secretary 
for the minutes of the previous meeting. These 
having been approved the Reports were read. ‘The 
following is the Trustees’ Report :— 

Report to be submitted to the Members and others 
interested in the Church, at the Seventeenth Annual 
Meeting, to be held at the Church, No. 167, Settle. 
ment, at 5.15 o'clock p.m, on Monday, the 28th of 
January. 1889 :— 

The Trustees feel that there is little that calls for 
special comment in the accompanying summarized 
statement of Hon. Treasurer for the year just closed. 
With the sole exception of Rent for the Church 
Building for the current month no liabilities whatever 
are outstanding. It will be noticed that the receipts 
for the year for Pew-rents are lower—by almost fifty 
dollars—than those for the year preceding. Last 


year the amount figuring under this head was $525.83; 


this year the amount is $474.17. This fact is princi- 
pall due to a marked diminution of regular seat- 
olders during the early part of last year, the result of 


It is 


prospective income from this source is considerably 
higher than it has ever been before. It must not, how- 


ever, be thought that there is no need for further effort ; 
the normal income by no means sufficing to meet the 


known expenses, 
The total amount of the monthly collections is very 


much in excess of the total for 1887-88; the respective 


amounts being $437.65 and $272.45. Amongst the 
credit items in the account will be noticed two or three 
which will not figure in succeeding statements. 

Several Members of the Church having offered to 
make a special donation in order to avoid the necessity 
of drawing upon the Special Pastorship Fund for the 
current expenses of the Church,a special list was 
privately circulated early in June last, with most 
gratifying results, Warm thanks are due to the ladies 
and gentlemen who so generously contributed on this 
occasion, 

The gross receipts for the year are over five hundred 
dollars in excess of those for 1887-88, and almost one 
thousand dollars in excess of the receipts for 1886-87. 


carried. 

Mr. ScromoreE proposed, and Mr. W. W. 
CAMPBRLL seconded, that the Committee be autho- 
rized to appropriate $500 for the purpose of taking 
up debentures. 

‘This also was agreed to. 

The Cuairnman said the next business was the 
election of a new committee. Before proceeding 
to the election, however, he must tell them that 
the names of Messrs. Rickett, Robinson, Hooper 
and Gibbens were not offered for re-election, He 
mentioned this merely in order to save time. He 


suggested, not with a view to bias the meeting 
but in the interests of the Club—and he hoped the 
gentleman would excuse him for mentioning his 
name,—that a better occupant for the office of 
captain could not be got than Mr. Till, who had 
for a number of years filled the post of secretary. 
—(Applause.) It had been the habit hitherto, 
he went on to say, to vote for the captain 
and all the members of the Committee at one 
lime, but he thought they would find it work 
better if they voted for the captain first and the 
rest of the committee afterwards. There might 
be a division of choice as to the captaincy and two 
really good men might be put forward ; only one 

ot in and the other lost a place on the Committee 
in consequence, though probably he would have 
been a most valuable acquisition to it. If the 
captaincy were voted on first then the unsuc- 
essful candidate might be put up again and get 
into the Committee. 

On a show of hands, this alteration was agreed 
to. 

The Cuairman announced that the result of the 
voting for Captain had resulted in the election of 
Mr. Till.—(Applause.) 

Mr. Arnoutp asked whether the Chairman 
could suggest any names. 

The CualrMAN said be would prefer not, but 
expressed the hope that Mr. Sutter would be 
induced to continue treasurer, in which office he 
had rendered great service to the Club.—(Ap- 
plause.) For himself if elected he would not object 
to serve on the Committee. 

Mr. Scipsrore asked to be allowed to suggest 
the name of Mr. Campbell as a member.— 
(Applause). 

Phe CuairMan remarked that he thought Mr. 
Campbell’s name would certainly be on the list of 
those elected. 

The ballot resulted in the election of the follow- 
ing :—Secretary, H. J. Rothwell, treasurer, W. 
Sutter; committee, W. W. Campbell, J. Rickett, 
F. Walkinshaw, and James Walter. Mr. Walter 
and Mr. Gibbens tied, but the latter retired. 


October last. 


The Special Pastorship Fund, which amounted to 


$1,123.66 when the last Report was rendered, now 


amounts to $885.54, an amount of three hundred 


dollars having been unanimously passed to Dr. 


Meacham, as Pastor, by a resolution of the Members 
of the Church at a Special Meeting held early in 
It will be noticed that this Fund does 
not appear in the Treasurer's account. 

With this the Trustees tender their resignation, the 
Hon. Secretary and ‘Treasurer, whilst thanking all 


connected with the Church for many kindnesses 


received, not offering himself for re-election, 
‘rHomAS Rosg, 
ALFRED W. CuxtTIS. { rrostees, 
GgoxGeE SALE. 


Tuz Union Cuurcn tn Account with Aurrep W. Curtis, 
Hon, Treasurer. 
January 27, 1888—Dr. 


To Balance in hand ...........:ccesscesere $ 197.59 
To Pulpit Supply; sum refunded . 13.00 
To Collections..... see 437-65 
To Pew Rents..... wee 474.17 
To Donations—(Special list) 520.00 
To Donations .....,..... 62.00 
To Offertory box........ 12.89 
To Sale of Tune Books 17.95 
To Interest ......,scscscrssseererensees §.81 


January 26, 1889—To Balance a hand . 
R. 


By Pastor’s Salary .........sscccesseees 
By Rent of Parsonage (8 months) . 
Ry Rent of Church (12 months) .... 
By Pulpit Supply ‘January to June) 
By Postages, etc. ...........:060. 
By Collector's Commissions 
By Sunday School Festivities . 
Ky Church Decoration 
By Renewal Subscription to Sunday 
By Stationery, Advertising, and Printin, 
By Tune Books and Psalm Books 
By Repairs to Organ 
By Preparation of 
throughout 
By Offertory Bags and Name Plates for Pews .. 
By Balance in hand.,............s00008 disbesodasede biadévasess . 


$1,737.56 


Yokoh suary 26th 186 
okohama, January 26th, 1889. 
J asad Atrrep W. Curtis, 
on. Treasurer, 
Examined with the vouchers and found correct: 


. S. Epwarps 
Cuartss V. Sate } Auditors. 


Considerable discussion took place in connection 
with the rates for pews, and it was finally agreed 
that the charge in future should be $20 for a whole 
pew and $10 per year for a single sitting; a Com- 
mittee consisting of the treasurer and two deacons 
was appointed, however, tolet pews upon different 
terms if circumstances in any case render it ne- 
cessary. 

Dr. Hepburn thereupon moved the acceptance 
of the Trustees’ Report. The motion was duly 
seconded and carried unanimously. The Chair- 
man then asked Mr. Edwards for the report on 
the Sunday School for the year. The Report hav- 
ing been read, Rev. Loomis moved its acceptance. 
The motion was seconded by Dr. Hepburn and 
carried, a hearty vote of thanks being accorded 
the Superintendent, for his faithful and painstak- 
ing work. 

The election of officers was being proceeded with 
when Dr, Hepburn remarked that it would perhaps 
be better to take the report of the Committee ap- 
pointed to revise the Bustiedtion first as the 
proposed alterations would, of carried, affect the 
election. The report of this Committee was accord- 
ingly taken next, most of the alterations recom- 
mended eventually receiving approval. 

In the Ballot for officers the following were 
elected for the ensuing year :—Elders, Dr. Hep- 
burn, Rev. Mr. Draper and Rev. Mr. Booth; 
Deacons, Messrs. W. D. S. Edwards, W. F. 
Christensen; Deaconesses:—Miss Crosby, Mrs. 
Loomis; ‘Trustees, Geo. Sale, Wm. Hoggan, Thos. 
Rose, W. F. Christensen, Hon. Secretary, Mr. 
W. F. Christensen, Hon. Treasurer, Mr. Hoggan. 
At the conclusion, a vote of thanks was passed to 
the Chairman and to the Hon. Secretary and 
Treasurer for the work accomplished for the 
Church during his term of office. 


ASIATIC SOCIETY OF FAPAN. 
————_~—___—_. 


A general meeting of the Asiatic Society of 
Japan was held in the rooms of the Geographical 
Society of Tokyo, Nishi-Konya-cho, Tokyo, on 
January 16th, 1889. The Rev. Dr. Amerman, 
President, occupied the chair. 

The minutes of last meeting, having been 
published in the Fapan Mail, were taken as read. 

The election of F. IT. Piggott, Esq., and ‘T. G. 
Carson, Esq., as members of the Society was an- 
nounced. 

The President then called on Mr. Chamberlain 
to read his review of Mr. E. M. Satow’s “ Mono- 
graph on the Jesuit Mission Press in Japan from 
I5QI to 1610.’ 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said:—Ladies and Gentle- 
men!—Pray do not expect a properly built paper 
from me to-day. The subject is indeed worthy 
of such a paper; but I have not had leisure 
to prepare one, and the following are only a 
few desullory notes brought together with the 
object of directing your attention to a book, 
which is unfortunately destined to be a rare 
one from its very birth. Mr. Satow’s last work, 
“The Jesuit Mission Press in Japan from 1591 to 
1610,”’ has, for reasons best known to its author, 
been printed for private circulation only. An 
enormous amount of labour among the libraries of 
the religious orders in Rome, Spain, and Portugal, 
—to say nothing of the great national libraries of 
lingland, France, and Holland,—is thus doomed 
to bear but little fruit so far as the general 
public is concerned. Let ns at least, the public 
of the Asiatic Society, endeavour to profit by it. 
The volume in question is a carefully prepared 
bibliography of the earliest Romanised Japanese 
works printed by the Spanish and Portuguese Jesuit 
Fathers on Japanese soil. Few persons now-a-days 
know that such very old Christian works in Roman- 
ised Japanese ever existed. Copies of them are 
extremely rare, and itis from the dust of the old 
libraries of Europe that Mr. Satow, after several 
months of toil, has succeeded in disinterring them. 
Of several he has disinterred but the names alone, 
no single copy being left extant. One of the 
curious facts relating to these Christian works is 
that they were the earliest books printed in Japan 
with movable types. Mr. Satow says in his pre- 
face :—‘* Some years ago, in the course of an in- 
vestigation into the history of printing in Japan, 
I found that the earliest bool: printed with mov- 
able types in that country, under purely native 
management, bore a date corresponding to a.p. 
1596, and from various evidence I came to the 
conclusion that the invention had been introduced 
about that time from Korea, where it had been in 
use for over two-and-a-half centuries. I was, how- 
ever, unaware that there existed in various Euro- 
pean libraries at least five separate works, all of 
earlier dates, printed in Japan with Roman type 
by the Jesuit missionaries. So that the art had 
been actually practised on Japanese soil by fo- 
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reigners, for some years before its adoption by the 
people of the country. On the other hand, the 
earliest dated work from the local mission press in 
which the Japanese character is used belongs to 
1598. A letter of 1594 speaks of devotional trea- 
tises in Japanese with Japanese characters, but 
these were probably engraved on blocks. It seems 
possible therefore, though perhaps not very pro- 
bable, that the Japanese may have learnt the ad- 
vantages of typography from the missionaries, and 
not from the Koreans.” 


Of the 14 works discovered by Mr. Satow, the 
first is a * Compendium of the Acts of the Saints,” 
printed in 1591. The accompanying may serve 
as a specimen of the style, and at the same time 
of the system of transliteration adopted by the 
Jesuit fathers of'a.p. 1591. It may perhaps be of 
Interest to go through the passage with some little 
care, as this will serve practically to illustrate 
several interesting points in the literature under 
consideration. P 

Tattoqi Apostolos narv 
S. Pedro S. Pavlonogo 
Sagveo, Narabini sono 
Martyrio no Yodai: Core. 
amata no Doutores no 
qirocu’ nari, Connichi 
Sancta Ecclesia yori S. 
Pedro, S. Paulo issai nin- 
guen no mitcu no teqi ni 
taixerarete go vn uo firaqi 
tamé tocoro uo yorocobi 
mésaruru mono nari, Mi- 
tcu no teqi toua vagami, 
cono xecai, tengu core 
nari. Connichi no iuai ua 
Christan no vchi no dai 
ichi no iuai nari. Sono 
yuyeua, Christan no dai 
ichiban no taixd go xéri 
uo ye tainé fi nareba nari. 
Cono go riénin no govn 
uo firaqi tamé von vye 
uoba caccacu ni iuai mé- 
saru beqi coto fony nari 
toiyedomo, go ridnin no 
vye uo ichidoni iuai mésa- 
ruru coto ua, Christan no 
yorocobi mo, xinjinmo 
connichi casanari, sono 
von cagami mo connichi 
oy ri [for yori) casanareba 
nari. Sono inyen no casa- 
naru toqimba, Deus uo 
tattomi tatematguru coto 
mo casanarubeqi coto mot- 
tomo nari. Mata cono 
goriénin connichi ichidoni 
Martyr ni nari tamaitaru 
cotomo mata Deus no von 
sadame nari. Go zonjé 
no vchi ni go ichimi, go- 
ixxin ni voboximexi ai 
tamd ga yuyeni, connichi 
vonaji_ fi, vonaji tocoro, 
vonaji acuvé no guegi vo- 
motte vonaji Fides uo 
sodatcuru tameni, go 
ichimei uo sasague tamé 
nari. S, Paulo ua Roma 
no fito nite maximasu 
nari. Soreniyotte inixiye 
yori no fatto ni macaxete 
von cubi uo vchi tate- 
matscuritaru mono nari. 
S. Pedro ua Judeo no xi- 
son taru ni yotte von aruji 
lesu Christo no go caf ni 
macaxete, Crux ni cacari 
tamé nari. Corera no dori 
ni xitagatte connichi Ec- 
clesia yori fucaqu iuai 
tamé nono nari. 

Making full allowance for the consonantal us- 
ages of Spanish and Portuguese, and for the 
peculiarities of the Nagasaki dialect, we have here 
a demonstration that the pronunciation of the 
Japanese Colloquial has not altered during the last 
three centuries. The ‘x’ is exactly our “sh;” 
the ec” and ‘q” stand for “Ik; ” while “tou” is 
accurately our “tsu.” The “v” of course re- 
presents a “u;” while “u” does duty for “w” in 
certain combinations. 


The next book on the list is a sort of Handbook 
of the Japanese Colloquia! of those days, which, 
though separated from us by the lapse of three 
eventful centuries, was a language differing but 
little from the Colloguial Japanese to which we 
ourselves are accustomed to listen. It is called 
Nifon no Cotoba to Historia, etc., the translation of 
the whole title-page being, ‘‘ Heike Monogatari, 
explained in Colloquial for the use of persons 
desiring to study the language and history of 
Japan. Printed by permission of the Superiors at 
the Amakusa College of the Society of Jesus, a.p. 


ESO eS 
The pious compilers apologise for their enter- 


Translation, — To-day 
the Holy Church cele- 
brates the victory gained 
by St. Peter and St. Paul 
over the three enemies of 
the human race. These 
three enemies are the 
flesh, the world, and the 
devil. To-day’s is the 
most important of Chris- 
tian celebrations, because 
it isthe day on which the 
chief captains of Christi- 
anity gained the victory. 
It would be the natural 
course to celebrate separa- 
tely the gaining of the 
victory by these two, and 
the reason why they are 
celebrated togetheris, that 
on this day Christian joy 
and devotion were re- 
doubled, and a double ex. 
ample was afforded. It is 
right that when the cause 
is doubled, the respect 
paid to God should be 
doubled also. Again, it 
was determined by God 
that these two should be 
martyred together to-day. 
During their life-time they 
were united in thought, 
and on the self-same day 
they offered up their lives 
at the self-same place, at 
the command of the self. 
same wicked princes, for 
the support of the self- 
same faith, St. Paul was 
a Roman, and therefore, 
in accordance with an an- 
cient law, was decapitated. 
St. Peter, being a descen- 
dent of Judah, was hung 
on the cross, following 
the precedent of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. For these 
reasons the Church to-day 
solemnly celebrates their 
memory. 


prise in terms of which the following is a transla- 
tion :— In this volume are printed the Japanese 
History called Heike Monogatari, some moral 
sentences, and the fables of Esop the European. 
The authors thereof being heathens, the subjects 
may appear not very recommendable; but it is not 
at all extraordinary for the Church to publish 
such books, whether for study or for the benefit 
of the world in general. 
tion lies in aiming at God’s service and in 
praying for His Glory. 
hitherto printed at this college have been selected 
in accordance with the rules laid down with re- 
spect to such matters, so also as respects this 
volume it has been decided that it would be de- 
sirable that the persons whom the superiors have 
deigned to fix on should select and publish the 
same.” 


Such a determina- 


And just as the books 


Passing over a ‘ Guide to the Faith,”’ Fides no 


Doshi, of which the University of Leyden pos- 
sesses acopy, and which is interesting as contain- 


ing the earliest translation into Japanese of a 
Papal Bull, we come to a “ Dictionarium Latino- 
Lusitanicum ac Japonicum,” published at ‘ Ama- 


cusa in the Japanese College of the Society of 
Jesus with permission of the Superiors”’ in the 


year 1595. 


This, the first dictionary of the Japa- 
nese language, was followed in 1596 by a transla- 
tion of the world-famed “Imitation of Christ.” 


The title of the lite volume, Contemptus mundi 
jenbu must have been a poser. to Mr. Satow. 


However, a little consideration, added to a know- 
ledge of the Nagasaki pronunciation, showed him 
that the mysterious word gendu is none other than 
sembu (4> BS), which signifies “complete in 
one volume.” ‘The sub-title means, ‘This is a 
scripture teaching the way to shun the world and 
to imitate the conduct of Jesus Christ.” The 
identity of the Japanese octavo volume entitled 
“Contemptus Mundi” with the work commonly 
known as * ‘The Imitation of Christ ” is sufficiently 
proved by a comparison of the Japanese text with 
the Latin text. The question as to the way the 
Latin title was changed admits of easy explana- 
tion. It would seem that, properly speaking, the 
original work has no title at all. ‘The first Chapter 
of itis entitled De imitatione Christi et contemptu 
omnium vanitatum mundi. Our usage has ac- 
cepted the first half of this title of the rst Chapter 
as the title of the whole book. The Jesuits of the 
16th century preferred the second half. That is 
all. 

This first Japanese version of the most cele- 
brated of Christian devotional treatises, must be 
of the highest interest. Nor was the Jesuit’s 
version of the ‘Imitation of Christ” only the first 
attempf at rendering that book into Japanese; it 
was also, so far as I am aware, the last. But 
I speak, of course, subject to correction, for the 
French Catholic Fathers may, since the re-opening 
of Japan, have done much quietly for their con- 
verts, of which the outer world knows nothing. 
Mr. Satow gives several quotations from the Japa- 
nese “Imitation of Christ”? which raise questions 
interesting to the translator. One of these is as 
to the rendering of the verb “to love” in such 
contexts as “to love God” or ‘to love Christ.” 
This verb the sixteenth century Jesuits translated 
by the phrase tatsetsu nt omou which means literally 
“to think highly of,’—a phrase which would, I 
venture to think, be a better translation of the 
verb “to honour” than of the verb ‘to love.” 
But the difficulty of finding a satisfactory equiva- 
lentin Japanese for the European amare or ‘to 
love” is one which is still felt. 

Notonly were the Jesuits occasionally embarassed 
in the rendering of European terms into Japanese. 
The few Europeans who looked into the Jesuit 
books during the last two or three centuries were 
much more sorely embarrassed in their endeavours 
to comprehend the meaning of the latter’s Roma- 
nised Japanese. ‘The bibliographer Cotton falls 
into a very comical error with regard to the title- 
page of the “Imitation.” You will observe at the 
bottom of the title-page the words, Zogint goxua- 
xeno nengt 1596, that isto say, ‘*At this time it is 
1596 years fromm the august birth ”’ (that is, of Jesus 
Christ). Well, the’old [english bibliographer says : 
Toquinum, ‘Tokis, or ‘Tokoesi, a town of the 
Island Nippon, in Japan (?) A book entitled 
Contemptus Afundi, in the language of Japan, 
was printed here by the Jesuils in 1596 (?).””) Thus 
he actually supposes Zoginé to be the genitive 
case of a town named J/oginum, Had Tokiv 
existed in his day, that doubtiess would have 
been turned into the dative or ablative of the same 
airy figment of the imagination, It is true that 
Cotton should disarm criticism by the humility 
with which he declares himself to be ‘not intimate 
with the niceties of the Japanese tongue.”(!) Be- 
fore leaving the subject of the Japanese version 
of the “Imitation,” which is by far the most 
important of Mr. Satow’s finds, I cannot resist 
the temptation of giving one short quotation from 


it, just as a specimen of its style. 


cursive characters and hiragana. 


The original 
Latin is given in the parallel column :— 
Biblia toyf tattogi qid- Si teneres tota Biblia 


monno moncuuo cotogo- memoriter et omnium Phi- 
tocu soranji, moromorono 
gacuxéno gouo mina xiri- 
temo, Deusno gotaixetto, 
sono gocériocu naqunba, 
core mina nanno yegica 
aranP : 


losophorum dicta; quid to- 
tum prodesset sine chari- 
tate Dei et gratia P 


We must pass lightly over the rest of the works 
on Mr. Satow’s list. ‘There is a Dictionary pub- 
lished in 1598, next a book printed partly in or- 
dinary Japanese style, #.e. in a mixture of Chinese 
It consists of a 
Manual of Confession, followed by a Japanese- 
Portugese glossary of theological terms. 

The ninth work on Mr. Satow’s list is one on 
the * Christian Doctrine” in the form of question 
and answer. It contains the Creed, the Ten Com- 
mandments, the Lord’s Prayer, etc., etc. Next, 
some wotks in Spanish and Japanese, entitled 
“The Sinner’s Guide,” 1599, and ‘* The Christian 
Doctrine,” 1600, both printed at the Jesuit Col- 
lege in Nagasaki; next, on the 4th August, 1602, a 
new Japanese- Portuguese Dictionary, and in 1604 
Father Rodriguez’ celebrated Portugese- Japanese 
grammar. Both of these works attained to a no- 
toriety denied to the others on the list. French 
editions of both were published a couple of cen- 
turies later,—editions, however, which leave 
much to desire. Fourteenth, and last on the 
list, and dating from the year 1605, comes 
a romanised work in the Latin language, a 
“Manual for the Administration of the Sacra- 
ments.” ‘The Japanese translation has been lost. 
Equally lost are Japanese translations of the 
Catechism of the Council of ‘Trent, the Spiritual 
Exercises of St. Ignatius, a ‘ Manual of the Holy 
Rosary,” and several other works. 

Persecution, long threatened, soon descended 
on the devoted heads of the missionaries and their 
converts, The whole Catholic work in Japan was 
crushed, and driven almost out of remembrance. 
Dutchmen traded where friars had preached. 
The word ‘ Christianity,” now termed by the 
Japanese “the corrupt sect,’ became 4 synonym 
for everything that was depraved and abo- 
minable. If ever persecutors triumphed and 
reaped the reward of their labours, it was here in 
Japan. And yet this triumph cost their country 
dear. Itretarded by years the entry of Japan into 
the comity of civilised nations. | Not only did it 
retard this entry; it made it infinitely harder 
when at last ithad perforce to come. Had Japan 
europeanised herself two hundred and fifty years 
ago, she would not now, at the fag-end of the 1gth 
century, be still knocking for admittance, still 
pleading for the abolition of the political discrimi- 
nation made against her as a heathen state by the 
governments of Europe. But itis notin the political 
field alone that her rejection of Spanish and 
Portugese European civilisation in the 17th century 
bore disastrous fruits. When she turned her back 
on the Spanish and Portugese missionaries, she 
betook herself to the Chinese philosophers. She 
used the two hundred and fifty years of the Toku- 
gawa régime in assimilating Chinese philosophy, 
Chinese literary methods, Chinese medicine, 
Chinese music, Chinese everything,—and now she 
has to try to unlearn it all. Instead of starting 
almost fair with Europe, as she might have done 
two hundred and fifty years ago, she starts with 
a Europe infinitely further ahead, owing to the 
phenomenal expansion of European civilisation in 
the meantime. While Europe has progressed with 
strides and leaps, Japan herself, on the other hand, 
is handicapped by the useless weight of Chinese 
methods in thought and language. She acted 
like one who, in a sailing race, should purposely 
delay to start his boat till half-an-hour after the 
other competitors, and who should employ this 
half hour in filling the hold with lead. 

During the reading of the paper, Mr. Cham- 
berlain passed round for inspection several old 
books in Latin, Italian, cr Spanish, and -Portu- 
guese, which had direct reference to those early 
missionary days. One of these books, pub- 
lished at Rome, 1646, was an account of the 
martyrdoms of the Christians in Japan, and con- 
tained many curious illustrations of the martyrs 
undergoing their sentence. Another, published 
at Rome 1632, contained (1) adictionary of Latin, 
Portuguese, and Japanese words, (2) a grammar of 
Japanese in Latin, and (3) a Manual of Confession 
in Japanese with the corresponding Latin on the 
opposite page. 

. Mr. CARRERE ¥ LEMBEYE, who spoke in French, 
drew attention to the peculiar position which 
Spain held amongst the nations of Europe three 
centuries ago. ‘The missionaries that visited the 
East in those times were sent directly from Spain 
and Portugal. It was to be expected, then, that 
much material referring to Japan would be found 
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in the libraries, of Spain; and that the labour of 
searching for it would be well repaid. It was 
quite likely, too, that valuable literary relics 
might still exist in Manila, which completely es- 
caped the persecution that finally overtook the 
Jesuits in Spain and other countries. He thought 
the Society should put itself into communication 
with the Academy of History in Madrid. 

Bishop BICKERSTETH asked if there was any 
hope of getting a complete copy of this early 
Jepancee translation of the Jmitatio Christi. Mr. 

‘oss of Kobe had recently completed a trans- 
lation of the First Book, which Mr. Satow had 
kindly undertaken to revise. If, however, the 
early translation was in every way satisfactory, 
it seemed a pity for any one nowadays to spend 
his time in making a new translation. The old 
translation would in any case be serviceable as a 
gruide. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN imagined there could be 
little difficulty in getting such a copy made. Per- 
haps it would be best to communicate with Mr, 
Satow and urge him to use his influence in the 
matter. 

The Presipent, in the name of the Society, 
thanked Mr. Chamberlain for the extremely in- 
teresting acconnt he had given of Mr. Satow’s 
labours; and also M. Carrere and Bishop Bicker- 
steth for their valuable suggestions, 


Dr. Seymour then gave a lecture on “The 
Hygienic Aspects of Japanese Dwelling Houses,” 
of which the following is an abstract :— 

A slight acquaintance with Japanese houses, 
such as many foreigners are content with, is apt 
to lead one to the conclusion that they are good 
to look on and not to live in, and that the advice 
of Lord Bacon, to “let use be preferred before 
uniformity, except where both may be had,” 
merits special attention in this country. Before 
venturing to criticise Japanese dwellings, how- 
ever, we should first form definite conclusions as 
to those essential qualities which make a house a 
healthy and desirable habitation. ‘Thus, there is 
the question of site; of protection against exces- 
sive heat, cold, and moisture; of ventilation and 
sewage removal ; and generally the question of 
the purity of the air. ‘To have absolutely pure air 
in an occupied room is impossible—respiration, 
fires, lights, etc., are necessary pollutions; but evi- 
dently the impurity should not be so great as to 
be perceptible, either as closeness or bad smell, to 
a person entering from the fresh outside air. It 
has been estimated that a person must be supplied 
with about 3,000 cubic feet of fresh air per hour, In 
a room of 600 cubic feet—the minimum allowance 
for the English soldier—the air must be renewed 
5 timesevery hour. But to ventilate such small rooms 
without causing draughts is very difficult. Ina 
Japanese room, say 8 feetin height, one mat re- 
presents about 150 cubic feet; so that no one 
should be contented with less than four mats. At 
night time, when the room is used for sleeping 
in, the doors and windows are all closed, and 
there is no chin:ney to act asa ventilating shaft. 
That such a room is habitable at all is due to its 
airiness if not dranghtiness. The shogt and kara- 
kami never fit close; the very paper of the shogt, 
even if not torn, is quite pervious to air; between 
the plaster walls and posts considerable crevices 
exist; the flooring below the mats is badly con- 
structed; and so on. It is only because of the 
extreme aitiness of a Japanese room that the 
Atbacht oc charcoal brazier can be tolerated; for 
the sole merits of the Japanese heating apparatus 
are its simplicity and great convenience. In 
winter, when it is needed especially, a Japanese 

uls on very warm Clothing in the house, and 

eeps his feet warm by sitting on them. Thus a 
small hibachi suffices. If foreign habits were 
adopted, and the temperature raised to what we 
consider comfortable, the Aibachi from its size 
would certainly become injurious, giving off more 
noxious carbonic oxide than even the draughtiness 
of a Japanese house could sufficiently neutra- 
lise. Of the foreign methods of heating a room, 
which are now being introduced into Japan, the 
open fire-place is generally considered to be most 
healthy. The heating is by radiatton through 
the air, and the products of combustion are car- 
ried up the chimney, which also serves as a venti- 
lator. The objections to the fireplace, namely, 
that it is insufficient for a large room, and that it 
produces little heat for a large consumption of 
fuel, are not of serious import when small rooms 
are considered. With stoves, again, in which the 
room is heated by convection, the air becoming 
hot as it flows past the surface, the air becomes 
dry and oppressive, and there is great difficulty 
in maintaining an equable temperature. There 
are slow combustion stoves free from this defect ; 
but the merits of the inferior and usual sorts 
are not manifestly greater than those of the 
hibachi. Then there are small kerosene stoves 


exposed now for sale. These are small and 
handy, and would probably be superior to hiba- 
cht. In the day time the heat of the sun may be 
greatly utilised; and the substitution of glass for 
paper in the sho/t, or the setting up of extra glass 
shojt just inside the amado, is very effective in 
heating a room in the colder mouths. The direct 
rays of the strong summer sun can be kept out 
altogether by means of a narrow projecting ledge, 
or may be broken by the shade of deciduous trees. 
The lighting of a Japanese room is thoroughly 
suited to Japanese modes of life; but of course is 
not so well adopted to foreign uses, such as sitting 
on chairs and writing or reading at high tables. 
The necessity for these and other heavy pieces of 
furniture in a foreign house springs originally 
from the need of having a clean place to sit on or 
sleep on. But in a Japanese house, the whole 
floor is elevated, clean, dry, and comparatively 
soft. Whether we derive more comfort from our 
sofas and chairs than the Japanese do from their 
mats must be a matter of mere conjecture. The 
objections usually urged against sleeping on the 
floor are prevalence of cold draughts, accumula- 
tion there of carbonic acid gas because of its great 
density, and the up-flow of noxious vapours from 
the ground. The third objection can hold good 
only on the ground floor; the second is purely 
theoretical and has not been proved to be gene- 
rally valid ; while of the first it may be said that 
draughts do rot enter below the kara kami as they 
do below a European door. The inflammability of 
a Japanese house is a seriousdrawback. This might 
be obviated by building in brick or stone. For shops 
this might be done; but to substitute brick or 
stone walls for the pillars and shojt of a dwelling 
house would be to deprive it of its characteristic 
airiness, and, unless chimneys were at the same 
time added, would render it stuffy and ill ventilated. 
We conclude then that a Japanese house is on 
the whole admirably suited to Japanese life. It 
is small in cost, beautiful in appearance, and may 
be very healthy. Its chief defects can be easily 
remedied. The boarding of the floor should be 
made more close-fitting 3 ventilating panels should 
always be inserted above the amado, and should 
be used; a really good stove might be introduced 
with advantage; the ceilings should be made 
higher and more attention paid to space; and the 
drainage should be well looked to. ‘The general 
character of the house does not need alteration. 
But if a foreigner, in using it, retains his foreign 
habits, he has noright tocondemn it. Ifhe clothes 
himself lightly, sits on a chair, and make a large 
fire in a Atbachi, he has no right to find fault with 
the house because he suffers from headache or 
cold feet. If he use a high table he must not 
condemn the lighting, and if he cumber the 
room with furniture he is not justified in de- 
crying the want ofspace. The Japanese, too, have 
need of great caution in introducing foreign fea- 
tures into their houses. The advisablity of any 
contemplated change should be well pondered. 
Before discarding the old, they should assure 
themselves of its inferiority; before adopting the 
new they should satisfy themselves as to its 
superiority or adaptability. They should “ prove 
all things, and hold fast that which is good.” 


Dr. Baeiz said :—I am very glad to hear Dr. 
Seymour express such a favourable opinion of 
Japanese houses, for I myself have long had the 
same opinion. Some ten years ago I lectured on 
the subject, and came to the conclusion that the 
Japanese house is, in this country, to be preferred 
to the foreign house. ‘There would indeed be 
great danger in adopting a foreign built house 
built gto the ground, instead of the Japanese 
house, the great advantage of which is that it is 
built over the ground. We have an example of the 
bad effects of such solidly built houses in the poor 
health of Japanese who live in godowns. If there 
were a complete and thorough drainage system, 
I should of course prefer a more solid style 
of building; but in present circumstances every- 
thing tells in favour of the Japanese house. 
Thus there is distinctly more illness amongst 
foreigners living in stone or brick than amongst 
persons both foreign and Japanese, living in wood 
or frame houses. The prime cause of this is the 
excessive humidity of the atmosphere, which pene- 
trates the pores of the brick or stone and remains 
there. On very moist days the walls get wet, and 
are only half dried when they get wet through and 
through again. The presence of shrubs or trees 
close to a brick house makes bad worse. Every 
such house should be as much exposed to the sun 
as possible. [ have known cases in which removal 
to a frame house at once brought recovery and 
health. If we could only invent some means of 
keeping the pores of the bricks free of moisture 
and of letting air pass freely through, it would be 
agreatthing . . . . The great airiness of a 
Japanese house is its safe-guard. The hibachi 
could not be used in a foreign built house as it is 


in a Japanese; and the great overcrowding in 
Japanese houses does not seem Lo lead to the ills we 
should expect. It is quite common to find 4 
students living on 6 mats ; and I have come across 
cases in which there was not even a mat apiece 
to the inhabitants of a house. A very striking 
fact, which speaks well for the general healthiness 
of a Japanese house, is the remarkably small 
infant’ mortality. This is a fact which is not 
generally known—indeed the very opposite has 
often been stated as the truth; but there is no 
doubt that Japan can show the smallest infant 
mortality on record. As reyards the introduction 
of stoves into Japanese houses, there is one kind 
which I would like to see in more general use. It 
is made of pumice, and is quite free from the bad 
features of most iron stoves. Its heat is soft and 
genial. The room may be made quite comfortable 
and yet the stove itself is never too hot; you may 
situpon it without discomfort . . . The Japanese 
no doubt is very clean in everything in which he is 
taught to be clean; but not in everything accord- 
ing to the foreigner’s standard. It is notorious 
how difficult it is to train a new servant to keep a 
foreign house clean. ‘Then the tatami of a Japa- 
nese house look very nice and clean; but lift up 
the edge of one and look beneath. It is just 
terrible! But here again we have the safe-guard 
in the pure air that is always entering the house. 
To a busy, industrious life, the Japanese house is 
not well suited. Industries cannot thrive, and 
wealth cannot accumulate, if there is a constant 
dread of being burnt out. There are other dis- 
tinct drawbacks, for example, the necessity of 
taking off the boots on entering a house; but these 
drawbacks are not so bad as many foreigners 
would make them out to be, or as some Japanese 
seem to think. 

After some little discussion, the President, 
having conveyed the thanks of the Society to Dr. 
Seymour for his interesting lecture, declared the 
meeting adjourned. 


LETTER FROM LONDON. 
———_—_____ 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


London, Deceinber rgth. 


I owe your readers an apology for having 
delayed so long in telling them something about 
Messrs. Gibbert and Sullivan’s new opera, ‘The 
Yoemen of the Guard.” My excuse is that ithas not 
attracted the same attention as * Patience,” “ ‘The 
Mikado,” and the rest of the series, and, perhaps, 
I may add that it is only just lately that 1 have 
been able to see it myself. Even now I have not 
seen it in London; but happening to be in Bath 
—in my opinion one of the most beautiful cities in 
the world—last week, I found one of Mr. D’Oyley 
Carte’s companies playing the new opera there, 
and then saw it. So great was the interest created 
in it there, that the Railway Companies were 
running special trains from Bristol, Gloucester, and 
the neighbouring towns to enable residents to visit 
Bath to see it. 

The music, in my poor opinion, is as sweet as 
that of any of the other operas of the series, and 
several of the songs take rank with those in 
“ Patience”’ and the “ Mikado’; but Mr. Gilbert 
has in this instance abandoned the world of topsy- 
turveydom, as will be apparent from the following 
narrative of the plot of the play. 

The scene opens on Tower Green—the whole 
plot is laid in the Tower of London—where Phabe 
Meryll, the only daughter of Sergeant Meryll, the 
sergeant of the Yeomen of the Guard, or Beefeaters, 
is spinning. This young lady sings the following 
song :— 

When maiden loves, she sits and sighs, 
She wanders to and fro; 
Unbidden tear-drops fill her eyes, 
And to all questions she replies, 
With a sad heigho! 
’Tis but a little word—"‘ heigho!” 
So soft, ‘tis scarcely heard—"* heigho! ” 
An idle breath— 
Yet life and death 
May hang upon a maid’s “‘heigho! ”” 
‘When maiden loves, she mopes apart, 
As owl mopes on a tree; 
Although she keenly feels the smart, 
She cannot tell what ails her heart, 
With its sad ‘Ah me!” 
’Tis but a foolish sigh—** Ah me!” 


Born but to droop and die—** Ah me!” 
Yet all the sense 


Of eloquence 
Lies hidden in a maid's “Ah me!’ (qweeps.) 


While she is in this disconsolate condition, comes 
to her Wilfred Shadbolt, “‘ Head Jailor and Assist- 
ant Tormentor,” a cadaverous, villainous looking 
individual, who appears to have made love to her 
previously. On this occasion, however, he is re- 
pulsed-with some caustic observations respecting 
his employment, in reply to which he pleads that 
he didn’t become a head jailor because he liked 
head jailing, or an assistant tormentor because 
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he liked assistant tormenting. From their con- 
versation it appears that one Colonel Fairfax is 
in the Tower under sentence of death for sorcery 
—the date is the 16th century—because he has 
dabbled a litle in alchemy and chemistry. Phebe 
shows a very keen interest in the Colonei’s welfare, 
and acknowledges, mucli to Wilfred’s annoyance, 
that she has seen him taking exercise every day 
on the Beauchamp Tower. ‘Then the Yeomen come 
on and sing about their past deeds and the clover 
they are in at present. 


Sergeant Meryll, it appears, has served under 
Colonel Rees and would do all he could to 
save him. e hits upon the following device :— 
His son, Leonard Meryll, atrives that day from 
Windsor, having, for his bravery, been appointed 
a Yeoman of the Guard; he is not known in the 
Tower, having left it when young, and now, says 
Sergeant Meryll, if we can get the Colonel out we 
may dress him as a Beefeater, and get him to 
personate Leouard, while the latter disappears for 
the time being. Leonard agrees; but the difficulty 
is how to get the Colonel out, and Meryll suggests 
to his daughter that she should bamboozle her 
sour-faced admirer Shadbolt, and get the keys 
from him. While this little plot is being hatched, 
the unconscious Colonel is marched to the cell where 
he is to await the approaching hour of execu- 
tion. On the way he meets the Lreutenant of the 
Tower, when the following dialogue ensues :— 

tie Halt! Colonel Fairfax, my old friend, we meet but 
sadly. 

Farr, Sir, I greet you with all good will; and I thank you 
for the zealous care with which you have guarded me from the 
pestilent dangers which threaten human life outside. In thir 
happy little community, Death, when he comes, doth so in 
punctual and business-like fashion; and, like a courtly gentle- 
man, giveth due notice of his advent, that one may not be taken 
unawares, 

Ligut. Sir, you bear this bravely, as a brave man should. 

Fair. Why, sir, it is no light boon to die swiftly and surely 

ata given hour and in a given fashion! ‘Truth to tell, | would 
gladly have my life; but if that may not be, I have the next best 
thing to it, which is death. Believe me, sir, my lot is not so 
much amiss ! 
One last favour Colonel Fairfax asks of his friend. 
He owes his fate, he says, toa relative in power, 
who will get all his estate if Ie dies unmarried. 
He begs therefore that some woman may be in- 
duced to marry him for a bribe of a hundred 
crowns, so as to balk his cruel relative. “ But 
heaven have mercy,” says the Lieutenant, ‘whom 
would’st thou marry?” to which the Colonel 
replies that he is quite indifferent, as he does not 
want to look on the lady’s face, and the approach 
of death makes all women the same to him. The 
Lieutenant promises to do what he can, and Fairfax 
is marched off to the condemned cell. 


Atthis point ack Pornt, strolling jester (Mr. 
Grossmith’s pait) and Elsie Maynard, a strolling 
singer, come on pursued by a crowd; both are 
much terrified, but Poéut puts on an appearance 
of self-possession, while the crowd sing a threaten- 
ing chorus. Point cracks a joke over a man who 
has been hit on the head by Elsée for putting 
his hands on her. ‘There is humour he says in 
all things, even in this: the victim says he does 
not see it:— 


Point. Thou dost not? Now observe. She said * Hands 
off!’* Whose hands? Thine. Off what? Off her. Why? 
Because she is a woman. Now had she not been a woman, 
thine hands had not been set upon her at all. So the reason for 
the laying on of hands is the reason for the taking olf of hands, 
and herein is contradiction contradicted! It is the very marri- 
age of pra with con; and no such lopsided union either, as times 
g0, for pro is not more unlike con than man is unlike woman— 
yet men and women marry every day with none to sa y, “Oh, 
the pity of it’ but I and fools like me! Now wherewithal shall 
we please you? We can rhyme you couplet, triolet, quatrain, 
sonnet, rondolet, ballade, what you wiil. Or we can dance you 
saraband, gondolet, carole, pimpernel, or Jumping Joan. 


Elsie then suggests they should sing a song, and 
the following is one of the quaintest songs in the 
opera :— ; 

Deet.—Potnt and Ecsis. 


Point. I have a song to sing, O! 
Eusie, Sing me your song, O! 
Point. It is sung to the moon 


Ry a love-lorn toon, 
Who fled from the mocking throng, O! 
It’s the song of a merryman, moping mum, 
Whose soul was sad, whose glance was glum, 
Who sipped no sup, and who craved no crumb, 
As he sighed for the love of a ladye. 
Heighdy ! heighdy! 
Misery me, lackadaydee! 
He sipped no sip, and he craved na crumb, 
As he sighed for the love of a ladye. 


Ecstr. T have a song to sing, O! 
Point, Sing me your song, Of 
Exsix, It is sung with the ring 


Of the songs maids sing 
Who love with a love life-long, Of 
It's the song of a merrymaid, peerly proud 
Who loved a lord, and who laughed aloud 
At the moan of the merryman, moping mum, 
Whose soul was sore, whose glance was glum, 
Who sipped no sup, and who craved no crumb, 
As he sighed for the love of a ladye! 
Heighdy ! heighdy! 
Misery me, lackadaydee ! 
He sipped no sup, &c. 


Point, l have a song to sing, O' 
Etstg. Sing me your song, O! 
Point. It is sung to the knell 


Of a churchyard bell, 
And a doleful dirge, ding dong, O! 
It’s a song of a popinjay, bravely bien, 
Who turned up his noble nose with scorn 
At the humble merrymaid, peerly proud, 


Who loved that lord, and who laughed aloud 
At the moan of the merryman. moping mum, 
Whose soul was sad, whose glance was glum, 
Who sipped no sup, and who craved no crumb, 
As he sighed for the love of a ladye! 
Heighdy ! heighdy! 
Misery me: lackadaydee! 
He sipped no sup, &c, 


I have a song to sing, O! 
Sing me your song, O! 
It is sung with a sigh 
And a tear in the eye, 
For it tells of a righted wrong, O, 
It’s a song of a merrymaid, once so gay, 
Who turned on her heel and tripped away 
From the peacock popinjay, bravely born, 
Who turned up his noble nose with scorn 
At the humble heart that he did not prize: 
So she begged on her knees, with downcast eyes, 
For the love of the merryman, moping mum, 
Whose soul was sad and whose glance was glum, 
Who sipped no sup, and who craved no crumb, 
As he sighed for the love of a ladye! 
Heighdy ! heighdy! 
Misery me, lackadydee! 
ins were o’er, and he sighed no more, 
or he lived in the love of a ladye! | 


The Lieutenant enters at this point, and it oc- 
curs to him that Elsée might be willing to earn the 
hundred crowns by marrying Fairfax: she agrees, 
is ted off blindfold for the purpose, and in a few 
moments comes back the wedded wife of the Colo- 
nel who is to die in an hour. Meanwhile, the 
Lieutenant enters into conversation with Point, 
stating that he has a vacancy fora jester. The 
following amusing dialogue ensues :— 


Lisut, And so, good fellow, you are a jester? 
Point. Aye, sir, and, like some of my jests, out of place. 
Ligut. Ihave a vacancy for such anone. Tell me, what are 
your qualifications for such a post ? : 
Point. Marry, sir, I havea pretty wit. Ican rhyme you ex- 
tempore; I can convulse you with quip and conundrum; I have 
the lighter philosophies at my tongue's tip; I can be merry, wise, 
quaint, grim, and sardonic, one by one, or all at once; [ havea 
pretty turn for anecdote; I know all the jests—ancient and 
modern—past, present, and to come ; | can riddle you from dawn 
of day to set of sun, and, if that content you not, well on to mid- 
night and the small hours. Oh, sir, a pretty wit, I warrant you 
—a pretty, pretty wit ! 
Recit. and Sonc,—Putnt. 
I’ve jest and joke 
And quip and crank, 
For lowly folk 
And men of rank, 
I ply my craft 
And know no fear, 
laim my shaft 
At prince or peer, 
At peer or prince—at prince or peer, 
{ aim my shaft and know no fear ! 


I’ve wisdom from the East and from the West, 
That’s subject to no academic rule; 
You may find it in the jeering of a jest, 
Or distil it from the folly of a fool. 
I can teach you with a quip, if I’ve a mind; 
{can trick you ihto learning with a laugh; =. 
Oh winnow all my folly, and you'll find 
A grain or two of truth among the chaff! 


I can set a braggart quailing with a quip, 
The upstart for wither with a whim; 
He may wear a merry laugh upon his lip, 
But his laughter has an echo that is grim! _ 
When they're offered to the world in merry guise, 
Unpleasant truths are swallowed with a will— 
For he who'd make his fellow creatures wise 
Should always gild the philosophic pill! 

Ligut. And how came you to leave your last employ ? 

Point. Why sir, it was in this wise. My Lord was the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and it was considered that one of my 
jokes was unsuited to His Grace’s family circle. In truth I 
ventured to ask a poor riddle, sir—Wherein lay the difference 
between His Grace and poor Jack Point? His Grace was pleased 
to give it up, sir, And thereupon I tuld him that whereas His 
Grace was paid £10,000 a year for being good, poor Jack Point 
was good—ior nothing. “Iwas but a harmless jest, but it of- 
fended His Grace, who whipped me and set me in the stocks for 
a scurril rogue, and so we parted. I had as lief not take post 
again with the dignified clergy. 

Lizur. But I trust you are very careful not to give offence. I 
have daughters. 

Point. Sir, my jests are most carctallt selected, and any- 
thin objectionable is expunged. If your honour please, | will 
try them first on your hunour’s chaplain. 

Ligur., Can you give mean example? Say that I had sat me 


Botn. 


Ecsig. 
Point, 
Evsig. 


Bot. 


His 


what a bride she would be to him, and while he is 
ecstasy steals the key hanging at his girdle, hands 
it to her father, who disappears and promptly re- 
appears, when Phebe replaces the key. 
short time, Fairfax, shaved and in the dress of a 
Yeoman of the Guard, enters. He is greeted by the 
others as Leonard Meryll. 
to take place—the scene is one of great pomp and 
solemnity—the loss of the prisoner is discovered, 
and the curtain falls on the songs of the various 
parties interested. 


In a 


When the execution is 


The second act begins with Point and Shadbolt 


on the stage: the former very doleful because the 
escape of the Colonel means that Elsie is married, 
the latter in 
Phebe’s floutings. I 
make a good jester, because he has “a light, airy, 
joysome wit, spiced with anecdotes of prison cells 
and the torture chamber.” 
nothing easier, and describes the jester in the fol- 
lowing song :— 


much the same state because of 
Shadbolt thinks he would 


Point says there is 


Sone,—Porxt, 


Oh! a private buffoon is a light-hearted loon, 
If you listen to popular rumour ; 
From morning to night he’s so joyous and bright, 
And he bubbles with wit and good humour ! 
He’s so quaint and so terse, both in prose and in verse; 
Yet though people forgive his transgression, 
There are one or two rules that all family fools 
Must observe, if they love their profession. 
There are one or two rules, 
Half a dozen, may be, 
That all family fools, 
Of whatever degree, 
Must observe, if they love their profession, 


If you wish to succeeded as a jester, you'll need 
To consider each person’s auricular : 
What is all right for B would quite scandalize C 
(For C is so very particular; ; 
And D may be dull, and E’s very thick skull 
Is as empty of brains as a ladle; 
While F is F sharp, and will cry with a carp, 
That he’s known your best joke from his cradle! 
When your humour they flout, 
You can't let yourself go; 
And it does put you out 
When a person says, ‘‘ Oh, 
T have known that old joke from my cradle!" 


If your master is surly, from getting up early 
(And tempers are short in the morning), 
An inopportune joke is enough to provoke 
Him, to give you, at once, a month’s warning. 
Then if you refrain, he is at you again, 
For he likes to get value for money. 
He’ll ask then and there, with an insolent stare, 
“* If you know that you’re paid to be funny?” 
It adds to the task 
Of a merryman’s place, 
When your yrnclpal asks, 
With a scowl on his face, 
If you know that you're paid to be funny ? 
Comes a Kishop, maybe, or a solemn D.D.— 
Oh, beware of his anger provoking ! 
Better not pull his hair—don’t stick pins in his chair. 
He don’t understand practical joking. 
If the jests that you crack have an orthodox smack, 
You may get a bland smile from these sages ; 
But should it, by chance, be imported from France, 
Half-a-crown is stoppéd out of your wages ! 
It’s a general rule, 
Though your zeal it may quench, 
If the family fool 
Tells a joke that’s too French, 
Half-a-crown Is stopped out of his wages! 


Tenn your head it may rack with a bilious attack, 
And your senses with toothache you're losing, 
Don’t be mopy and flat—they don’t fine you for that, 
If you’re properly quaint and amusing ! 
Though your wife ran away with a soldier that day, 
And took with her your trifle of money ; 
Bless your heart, they dun’t mind—they’re exceedingly kind— 
They don’t blame you—as long as you’re funny ! 
It’s a comfort to fee 
If your partner should flit, 
Though you sutfer a deal, 
They don’t mind it a bit— 
They don’t blame you—so long as you're funny 


‘Point then agrees to teach Shadbolt how to bea 


jester, provided the latter will declare that he saw 


Fairfax trying to swim the river in order to escape, 
and that he shot him dead, the body. sinking out 
of sight. Point will thus be able to get away with 
Elsie. Fairfax discovers that the pretty Elsie is 
the woman he married in the cell; he tests her in 
various ways, finds her true to the husband whom 
she never saw, and could not care for, and 
promptly falls in love really with her. A shot is 
heard, Point and Wilfrid enter and thus relate 
the manner in which Fairfax was shot by the latter 
—in accordance with the little plot between them :— 


down hurriedly on something sharp? 

Poixt. Sir, I should say that you had sat down on the spur 
of the moment. 

Lizut. Humph. 
you can do? 

Point. It has always been much admired, sir, but we will try 
again. 

Ligut, Wellthen, lam at dinner, and the joint of meat is 
but half cooked. 

Point. Why then, sir, I should say—that what is underdone 
cannot be helped. : 

Lisut. I see. I think that manner of thing would be some- 
what irritating. 

Point. At first, sir, perhaps; but use is everything, 


I don’t think much of that. Is that the best 


and you Dust anp Cuorus.—Witrrep and Point. 


would come in time to like it. Wi. Like a ghost his vigil keeping— 
Linut. We will suppose that I caught you kissing the kitchen | Point. Or a spectre all-appIling— 
wench under my very nose. ee I pene figure pein am ‘i 
Point, Under her very nose, good sir—not-under yours! Yhat | yolXT bh acre ney Craw 
. : is Wit. He was creeping: 
is where / would kiss her. Do you take me? Oh, sir, a Pretty | point, He was crawling— 
wit—a pretty, pretty wit! Wit, He was creeping, creeping— 
Lieut. The maiden comes. Follow me, friend, and we will Crawling ! 
discuss this matter at length in my library, Wu. Not a moment's hesitation— 
Point. Lam your worship’s servant, That isto say, I trust I myself upon him flung, 
I soon shall be. But, before proceeding to a more serious topic, With a hurried exclamation 
can you tell me, sir, why a cook’s brain-pan is like an over- To his draperies I hung; 
wound clock ? ‘ Then we closed with one another 
< In a rough-and-tumble smother; 
Lisut. A truce to this fooling—follow me. Colonel Fairfax and no other 
Point. Just my luck; my best conundrum wasted! ri ea bi the nae whom I clung! 
. - > z LL, olonel Fairfax and no other 
Point, it should be mentioned, designs to marry Was the man to whom he clung! 
Elsie, and agrees to the marriage with the Colonel bale A Somiehty figend cnadortae 
under the circumstances, although, he says, as a| Wit." He, by dint of stronger unos 
general rule of life he does not allow any one but] Pot. _ Or by some infernal juggle— 
. P . . Wit. — From my clutches quickly sliding— 
himself to marry his wif y gs 
: arry wile: Pot, _ I should rather call it slipping— 
At this point Meryll’s plot for the release of the Wa. with the view, no doubt, of hiding— 
; : : OINT. r escaping to the shipping— 
cares ee to work, : Phebe makes violent | yi" With a gasp, and with a aiitear: 
ove to Shadbolt, sings him a charming song of! Pont, I'd decaibe itasa thee 
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Wi. Down he dived into the river 
And, alas, I cannot swim 
Att. It’s enough to make one shiver, 
With a gasp and with a quiver, 
Down he dived into the river, 
It was very brave of him! 
Wit. Ingenuity is catching ; 
With the view my king of pleasing, 
Arquebus from sentry snatching— 
Por. 1 should rather call it seizing— 
Wr With an ounce or two of lead 
I despatched him through the head! 
Aut. We despatched him through the head ! 
Wi. 1 discharged it without winking, 
Little time he lost in thinking, 
Like a stone I saw him sinking— 
Poist. I should say a lump of lead. 
Wi. Like a stone, my boy. I said— 
Poiwt. Like a heavy lump of lead. 
Win Anyhow the man is dead. 
Au. Whether stone or lump of lead, 


Arquebus from sentry seizing, 
With the view his king of pee 
Wilfred shot him through the head, 
And he’s very, very dead. 
And it matters very little whether stone or lump of lead, 

It is very, very certain that he's very, very dead ! 

Fairfax, as Leonard Meryll, actually woos and 
is accepted by Elsie, to Phabe’s intense disgust 
and disappointment. Wilfred wants to know what 
is the matter, and in her confusion she leads him 
to suspect that Fairfax is the so-called Leonard. 
To shut his mouth she agrees to marry him, and at 
this moment the real Leonard enters with news of 
a reprieve for Colonel Fairfax. — Dénotiment. 
While all the rest are happy in their various de- 
grees, Point, who has lost his bride, comes forward 
and sings the old song, slightly altered to meet the 
changed circumstances :— 

Point. Oh thoughtless crew ! 
Ye know not what ye do! 
Attend to me, and shed a tear or two— 
For I have a song to sing, O! 
Sing me your song, O! &c. 
It is sung to the moon 
By a love-lorn loon, 
Who fied from the mocking throng, O! 
It’s the song of a merryman moping mum, 
hose soul was sad and whose glance was glum, 
Who sipped no sup and who craved no crumb, 
As he sighed for the love of a ladye! 
Heighdy! Heighdy! 
Misery me, lackada dee! 
He sipped no sup and he craved no crumb, 
As he sighed for the love of a ladye! 
I have a song to sing, O! 
Sing me your song, O! 
It is sung with the ring 
Of the songs maids sing 
Who love with a love life-long, O! 
It’s the song of a merrymaid, peerly proud, 
Who loved a lord, and who laughed aloud 
At the moan of the merryman moping mum, 
Whose soul was sad and whose glance was glum, 
Who sipped no sup and who craved no crumb, 

As he sighed for the love of a ladye! 

Heighdy! Heighdy! 

Misery me, lackadaydee ! 
He sipped no sup and he craved no crumb, 

As he sighed {or the love of a ladye! 

Fairrax embraces Evsiz as Point falls insensible at their feet. 


Curtain. 

This, I fear, is a long letter; but if your readers 
will remember that four-fifths of it is Mr. Gilbert’s 
and not mine, they will no doubt view it with more 
favour than if it were all my own unaided produc- 
lion. 


Au. 
Point. 


Au. 


Exsiz. 
ALL. 
Exsis. 


Att. 


LETTER FROM SAN FRANCISCO. 
————_@~————— 
(From our SpeciAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


San Francisco, January 5th. 


The President has sent a message to Congress 
asking for an appropriation for the families of the 
Japanese who were killed by the explosion of a 
shell from the Omaha. ‘Whe appropriation will 
probably be made without difficulty. 

Washington is settling down if not to political, 
at any rate to social business. One of the lead- 
ing belles of the season is Mademoiselle Mutsu, 
the daughter of the Japanese Minister, who is a 
bud, and is attracting much attention. Her 
mother, Madame Mutsu, is quite popular in 
Washington society, and has a large circle of 
fashionable acquaintance. By common consent, 
the head of the diplomatic circle will be the 
Countess Leopoldine, sister of the new German 
Minister, who is said to be a lady of extraordinary 
beauty and charm. There is no English Minister, 
and the hospitalities of the Misses West will be mis- 
sed. The Danish Embassy is also closed bya death 
in the family. But two American girls, Mrs. Her- 
bert of the British Embassy, and Senora Romero, 
the wife of the Mexican Minister, will be still to the 
fore; and where they are there will be dancing and 
merriment, if not cakes and ale. Society will miss 
Miss Mitchell, who is still in Europe, deciding the 
fateful question whether she is to be the Duchess 
of Laroche Foucauld or not: but Miss Anderwied 
has returned, prettier and more piquante than 
ever. Mrs. Cleveland will not be conspicuous in 
society; she retires from her high station in two 
months, and will make room for Mrs. Harrison, as 
to whom there are dark and gloomy rumours that 
she is grim. 


Among the knotty problems which the Inaugu- 
ration Ball Committee has to solve is the question 
of drink. At every inauguration ball a certain 
number of true blue prohibitionists petition the 
committee to eschew any beverage stronger than 
tea. A day is generally set for a hearing ; one or 
two doctors of divinity discourse on the evils of in- 
temperance, while the members of the Committee 
write letters; when they are through, a vote is taken, 
and wines and even whiskey are unanimously 
sanctioned. On this occasion, a gifted writer and 
lecturer of the name of Kate Field, who has been 
engaged by the Viticultural Commission in this 
state to preach the gospel of California wine to 
every creature, has tackled the committee with a 
protest against the use of European wines as un- 
American and unpatriotic, when we produce 
equally good wines at home. Miss Field is 
hopeful, but Eastern people are not unanimous in 
her support. We make in this State as good a 
claret and as good a burgundy—to use the regular 
terms of the trade—as are produced in Irance: 
we have a Riesling which will compare favorably 
with the Hochheimer of thé Rhine valley. But 
there our merits stop. California champagne is 
an abominable liquor; there is very little good 
sherry made; California port is only fit for invalids 
and women; there was once a man of the 
name of Negley who made a good brandy, but he 
is dead, and the art died with him. Now, unless 
the gnests at the inaugural ball propose to relieve 
their parched throats with claret, which would be 
a new departure on the part of ball-goers, they will 
have to drink foreign wines. ‘The noble thirst which 
is begotten of a German quadrille resolutely danced 
from the first to the last figure, can only be slaked 
with Roederer; and if the committee should allow 
Miss Field to persuade them to eschew that am- 
brosia of the supper-room, her name will go down 
to posterity garlanded with curses. 

On this coast, the dullness of the holiday week 
has been enlivened by a revival of the Chinese 
agitation. Senator Hearst’s paper argues with 
good show of reason that Harrison’s vote on this 
coast shows that the anti-Chinese feeling is not 
genuine, and as Chinese labour is sorely needed in 
the vineyards and orchards, the Scott Act and the 
other Exclusion Acts ought to be repealed. I 
made some reference to the agitation in my last. 
It appears to be a question whether the fruit 
growers of the rural districts or the trade unions 
in cities shall dictate the policy of the State. The 
Chinese have nobody but themselves to blame for 
much of the unpopularity they endure. Japa- 
nese adopt our dress and our ways as soon 
as they arrive here, and are even seen to “shake 
for drinks” at bar-rooms. The Chinaman will not 
abate one jot or title or his Mongolian fashions to 
assimilate with Americans. At the Consulate- 
General of China in this city are several Chinese 
gentlemen who speak English, and have been in 
times past welcome guests in American house- 
holds. But a recent order from Peking trans- 
mitted through the embassy at Washington for- 
bids them to wear American clothes, and as they 
cannot conveniently walk the streets in their own 
official costume, these invitations are now perforce 
declined. . 

How wide a gap divides us from the Chinese was 
illustrated by a recent case ina police Court. A 
young Chinese girl, of the unfortunate class, was 
said to be detained against her will in a matson de 
joie. It was said she was only fourteen. A habeas 
corpus was sued out by a benevolent society, and 
she was brought into Court. She swore, through 
an interpreter, that she was 18, that she liked the 
life she was leading, and desired to return to it. 
Other evidence, however, induced the police justice 
to believe that she was testifying under. duress, 
and he ordered her to be remanded to the care of a 
Girl’s Aid Society. Upon this thé counsel for the 
brothel-keeper stated that the clothes the girl had 
on belonged to the “landlady,” and should be 
returned. In the justice of this the Court concur- 
red, and it was so ordered. The sentence being 
communicated to the girl, she proceeded without 
a blush or whimper to disrobe herself in Court, 
and but for the opposition of the bailiff, and 
the exclamations of the justice on behalf of out- 
raged modesty, she would evidently have treated 
the audience to a new version of ‘ Phryne before 
the judges.” 

The narrow escape of a number of whalers in 
the Arctic last summer has led the Secretary of the 
Treasury to recommend that measures be taken 
to afford relief to shipwrecked mariners in that 
ocean hereafter. The Chief Engineer of the Navy, 
with the Secretary’s assent, recommends the es- 
tablishment of two relief stations, one at Cape 
Lisburne on the American side, the other on the 
north coast of East Cape on the Siberian side, to 
be victnalled, and amply provided with fuel for 
the use of whalers who come to grief. The Sec- 
retary further recommends that the Government 


pay a fixed sum by way of reward for every ship- 
wrecked mariner who is rescued in the Arctic. 

One of the most sensational trials that ever tools 
place on this coast was brought to a close yesterday 
by the acquittal of the defendant. I gave your 
readers an outline of the case in my letter of Octo- 
ber 2gth, 1887, so a very brief summary of the facts 
will suffice here. Dr. Bowers being in jail, under 
sentence for the murder of his wife, a brother of 
that wife, named Benhayon, was found dead one 
Sunday morning in a room in a lodging-house in 
Gerary Street. It was found that he had been 
poisoned with cyanide of potassium. With the 
body was found a confession, purporting to have 
been written by Benhayon, stating that he, and 
not Dr. Bowers, had poisoned Mrs. Bowers. It 
was discovered that the room in which the body 
was found had been hired by one John Dimmig; 
that Dimmig had bought cyanide of potassium ; 
that he had made the acquaintance of Benhayon 
under singular circumstances ; that his (Dimmig’s) 
wife was a devoted friend and had been a ser- 
vant of Dr. Bowers: that the so-called con- 
fession had not been written by Benhayon. On 
this last point there was some difference of 
opinion among the experts, but the general 
belief was what I have stated. Dimmig was 
arrested and tried for murder. He alleged that 
he had bought the cyanide of potassium to cure 
lupus, a disease with while he was afflicted, 
and he produced witnesses—of a rather shady 
type—to account for the disposal of his time be- 
tween 5 p.m. on Saturday, when Benhayon was 
last seen, and Sunday morning, when his body 
was found. The general opinion was that he was 
guilty; but there was a doubt, and on that doubt, 
the jury disagreed. A new trial was ordered, and 
has just been had. It has resulted in the acquit- 
tal of Dimmig. There is hardly a person in the 
city who does not believe that he murdered Ben- 
hayon at the instigation of Bowers. But it seems 
impossible to prove the fact, and he goes free. 
His acquittal will probably ensure the commuta- 
tion of Bowers’ sentence. 


LI HUNG-CHANG. 
An INTERVIEW WITH THE UncROoWNED KING 
oF Cuina.—Cross-EXaMINED BY THE GREAT 
VICEROY.—WHaAT HE HAS TO SAY ABOUT Korga, 
THE Unitrep States, anp AUSTRALIA.—WILL 
Cuina RetaiateE ? 


We publish below Mr. H. Norman’s letter to the 
Pall Mall Gasette and the other journals repre- 
sented by him, on the subject of his interview with 
Li Hung chang:— 


Tientsin, November 15, 1888. 

The Emperor of China is invisible lo any bar- 
barian eye, and if he were not, he is still but a 
boy and probably knows less about his country 
than the least of his officials. The real Emperor 
is the Empress—his aunt, and her proud and 
determined personality is known to the outside 
world chiefly through Li Hung-chang. Between 
the Empress and the Great Viceroy there is a close 
political partnership and an offensive and defensive 
alliance. Therefore the presence of the Viceroy 
is the nearest possible approach for a foreigner to 
the throne of China. And all the world knows 
that he is one of the most interesting and 
powerful men in it. Viceroy of the province 
of Chihli, hence ex officio the guardian of the 
gate of China, Senior of the four Grand Secre- 
taries of State, formeily Grand Guardian of the 
Heir Apparent, President of the Board of War, 
Superintendent of the North Sea Trade, Count 
Shinu-ki of the first rank, special plenipotentiary 
times without number; practical owner of an army 
of 75,000 men and a fleet which, so far as wood and 
iron go, is second to none in the East; immense- 
ly wealthy, preternaturally astute, utterly unscru- 
pulous, having at last overcome all his enemies 
and even able to laugh calmly at the dreaded 
Censors themselves, Li Hung-chang may be fairly 
looked upon as the ruler of these 350,000,000 of 
shaven heads and plaited tails, at least so far as 
the outside world is concerned. If I had a chief 
object in my journey round the world, it was to 
interview Li Hung-chang. And Ihave just talked 
with him for nearly two hours. 

It will easily be believed that he is not the most 
accessible of men, and after wailing a week at 
Tientsin for an answer to my request for an inter- 
view, my methods of influence being all exhausted 
for the moment, | had temporarily relinquished 
the project. and ordered my ponies to be ready to 
start for Peking the next morning. It happened 
to be the Race Day at ‘lientsin and business was 
suspended, the banks closed and everybody gone 
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he liked assistant tormenting. From their con- 
versation it appears that one Colonel Fairfax is 
in the Tower under sentence of death for sorcery 
—the date is the 16th century—because he has 
dabbled a little in alchemy and chemistry. Phebe 
shows a very keen interest in the Colonel’s welfare, 
and acknowledges, much to Wilfred's annoyance, 
that she has seen him taking exercise every day 
on the Beauchamp Tower. ‘hen the Veomen come 
on and sing about their past deeds and the clover 
they are in at present. 


Sergeant Meryll, it appears, has served under 
Colonel Faye and would do all he could to 
save him. He hits upon the following device :— 
His son, Leonard Meryll, arrives that day from 
Windsor, having, for his bravery, been appointed 
a Yeoman of the Guard; he is not known in the 
Tower, having left it when young, and now, says 
Sergeant Meryll, if we can get the Colonel out we 
may dress him as a Beefeater, and get him to 
personate Leonard, while the latter disappears for 
the time being. Leonard agrees; but the difficulty 
is how to get the Colonel out, and Meryll suggests 
to bis daughter that she should bamboozle her 
sour-faced admirer Shadbolt, and get the keys 
from him. While this little plot is being hatched, 
the unconscious Colonel is marched to the cell where 
he is to await the approaching hour of execu- 
tion, On the way he meets the Lreutenant of the 
Tower, when the following dialogue ensues :— 


Ligut. Halt! Colonel Fairfax, my old friend, we meet but 


Who loved that lord, and who laughed aloud 
At the moan of the merryman, moping mum, 
Whose soul was sad, whose glance was glum, 
Who sipped no sup, and who craved no crumb, 
As he sighed for the love of a ladye! 
Heighdy ! heighdy! 
Misery we lackadaydee! 
He sipped no sup, &c, 


I have a song to sing, O! 
Sing me your song, O! 
It is sung with a sigh 
And a tear in the eye, 
For it tells of a righted wrong, O, 
It’s a song of a merrymaid, once so gay, 
Who turned on her heel and tripped away 
From the peacock popinjay, bravely born, 
Who turned up his noble nose with scorn 
At the humble heart that he did not prize: 
So she begged on her knees, with downcast eyes, 
For the love of the merryman, moping mum, 
Whose soul was sad and whose glance was glum, 
Who sipped no sup, and who craved no crumb, 
As he sighed for the love of a ladye! 
Heighdy ! heighdy! _ 
Misery whee lackadydee! 
ins were o’er, and he sighed no more, 
or he lived in the love of a ladye! 


Botn, 


Exsig. 
Point. 
Eusig. 


Bort, 
His 


The Lieutenant enters at this point, and it oc- 
curs to him that Elste might be willing to earn the 
marrying Fairfax: she agrees, 
for the purpose, and in a few 
moments comes back the wedded wife of the Colo- 
Meanwhile, the 
Lieutenant enters into conversation with Point, 
stating that he has a vacancy for a jester. The 


hundred crowns py 
is led off blindfol 


nel who is to die in an hour. 


following amusing dialogue ensues :— 


Lizur, And so, good fellow, you are a jester? 
Point. Aye, sir, and, like some of my jests, out of place. 
Lieut. 1 havea vacancy for such an one. 


‘ell me, what are 


sadly. 

Fair, Sir, I greet you with all good will; and I thank you 
for the zealous care with which you have guarded me from the 
pestilent dangers which threaten human life outside. In this 
happy little community, Death, when he comes, doth so in 
punctual and business-like fashion; and, like a courtly gentle- 
man, giveth due notice of his advent, that one may not be taken 
unawares, 

Lizut. Sir, you bear this bravely, as a brave man should. 

Fair. Why, sir, it is no light boon to die swiftly and surely 
ata given hour and in a given fashion! ‘Truth to tell, | would 
gladly have By life; but if that may not be, { have the next best 
thing to it, which is death. Believe me, sir, my lot is not so 
much amiss! 


One last favour Colonel Fairfax asks of his friend. 
He owes his fate, he says, to a relative in power, 
who will get all his estate if le dies unmarried. 
He begs therefore that some woman may be in- 
duced to marry him for a bribe of a hundred 
crowns, so as to balk his cruel relative. But 
heaven have mercy,” says the Lieutenant, whom 
would’st thou marry?” to which the Colonel 
replies that he is quite indifferent, as he does not 
want to look on the lady’s face, and the approach 


your qualifications for such a post? . 
Point. Marry, sir, [havea pretty wit. Ican rhyme you ex- 
tempore; I can convulse you with quip and conundrum; I have 
the lighter philosophies at my tongue’s tip; I can be merry, wise, 
quaint, grim, and sardonic, one by one, or all at once 3 Uhavea 
pretty turn for anecdote; I know all the jests—ancient and 
modern—past, present, and to come ; I can riddle you from dawn 
of day to set of sun, and, if that content you not, well on to mid- 
night and the small hours. Oh, sir, a pretty wit, | warrant you 
—a pretty, pretty wit ! 
Recit. anp Sona,—Puint. 
I've jest and joke 
And quip and crank, 
For lowly folk 
And men of rank, 
I ply my craft 
And know no fear, 
l aim my shaft 
At prince or peer. 
At peer or prince—at prince or peer, 
I aim my shaft and know no fear ! 


I’ve wisdom from the East and from the West, 
That’s subject to no academic rule; 
You may find it in the jeering of a jest, 
Or distil it from the folly of a fool. 
I can teach you with a quip, if I’ve a mind; 
I can trick you ihto learning with a laugh; 
Oh winnow all my folly, and you'll find 


of death makes all women the same to him. ‘The A grain or two of truth among the chaff! 
Lieutenant promises to do what he can, an ; I can set a braggart quailing with a quip 
P ecan,and Fairfax The upstart Tear wither witha whim; 


is marched off to the condemned cell. 


At this point Fack Point, strolling jester (Mr. 
Grossmith’s pait) and Elsie Maynard, a strolling 
singer, come on pursucd by a crowd; both are 
much terrified, but Poiné puts on an appearance 
of self-possession, while the crowd sing a threaten. 
ing chorus. Point cracks a joke over a man who 
has been hit on the head by Elsie for putting 
his hands on her. ‘There is humour he says in 
all things, even in this: the victim says he does 
not see it:— 


He may wear a merry laugh upon his lip, 
But his laughter has an echo that is grim ! : 
When they're offered to the world in merry guise, 
Unpleasant truths are swallowed with a will— 
For he who'd make his fellow creatures wise 
Should always gild the philosophic pill! 

Ligut. And how came you to leave your last employ? 

Point, Why sir, it was in this wise. My Lord was the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and it was considered that one of my 
jokes was unsuited to His Grace’s family circle. In _troth 1 
ventured to ask a poor riddle, »ir—Wherein lay the difference 
between His Grace and poor Jack Point? His Grace was pleased 
to give it up, sir. And thereupon | tuld him that whereas His 
Grace was paid £10,000 a year for being good, poor Jack Point 
was good—for nothing. “l'was but a harmless jest, but it of- 
fended His Grace, who whipped me and set me in the stocks for 
a scurril rogue, and so we parted, {I had as lief not take post 
again with the dignified clergy. 

Lisur. But I trust you are very careful not to give offence. 1 
have daughters. 

Point. Sir, my jests are most carefull 
thing objectionable is expunged. If your 
try them first on your hunour’s chaplain. 

Lisut, Can you give me an example? Say that I had sat me 
down hurriedly on something sharp? 

Poixt. Sir, I should say that you had sat down on the spur 
of the moment. 

Lieut. Humph. 
you can do? 

Point. It has always been much admired, sir, but we will try 
again. 


Point. Thou dost not? Now observe. 
off!’ Whose hands? Thine. Otf what? Of her. Why? 
Because she is a woman. Now had she not been a woman, 
thine hands had not been set upon her at all. So the Treason for 
the laying on of hands ix the reason for the taking off of hands, 
and herein is contradiction contradicted! It is the very marri- 
age of pro with con; and no such lopsided union either, as times 
g0, for pro is not more unlike con than man is unlike woman— 
yet men and women marry every day with none to sa y, ‘Oh, 
the pity of it’ but 1 and fools like me! Now wherewithal shall 
we please you? We can rhyme you couplet, triolet, 
sonnet, rondolet, ballade, what you wiil. Or we can dance you 
saraband, gondolet, carole, pimpernel, or Jumping Joan. 


Elsie then suggests they should sing a song, and 
the following is one of the quaintest songs in the 
opera :— 


She said “ Hands 


selected, and any- 
onour please, I will 


quatrain, 


I don’t think much of that. Is that the best 


Dvst.—Potnt and Ecatg. 


Point, I have a song to sing, O! Lieut, Well then, Iam at dinner, and the joint of meat is 
Eusig. Sing me your song, O! but half cooked. 
Potna, It is sung to the moon Point. Why then, sir, I should say—that what is underdone 


By a love lorn toon, 
Who fled from the mocking throng, O! 
It’s the song of a merryman, moping mum, 
Whose soul was sad, whose glance was glum, 
Who sipped no sup, and who craved no crumb, 
As he sighed for the love of a ladye. 
Heighdy! heighdy! 
Misery me, lackadaydee! 
He sipped no sip, and he craved no crumb, 
As he sighed for the love of a ladye. 


cannot be helped. : 

Lieut, Isee. I think that manner of thing would be some- 
what irritating. 

Point. At first, sir, perhaps; but use is everything, 
would come in time to like it. 

Lisut. We will suppose that I caught you kissing the kitchen 
wench under my very nose. 


Point. Under her very nose, good sir—not-under yours! That 
is where / would kiss her. Do you take me? Oh, sir, a pretty 


and you 


cue 1 ae a song to sing, O! wit—a pretty, pretty wit! 

NT, . . ‘ 
Busts, Tein ging with ee ing _Lisut. The maiden comes. Follow me, friend, and we will 
Of the songs maids sing discuss this matter at length in my library. 

Who love with a love life-long, Of Point. Tam your worship’s servant. That isto say, I trust 
It's the song of a merrymaid, peerly proud I soon shall be. But, before proceeding to a more serious topic, 
Who loved a lord, and who laughed aloud can you tell me, sir, why a cook’s brain-pan is like an over. 
At the moan of the merryman, moping mum, wound clock ? : 
Rhee oe Was sore, ba glance was glum, Ligut. A truce to this fooling—follow me. 
oO st a q 
As esi aledter ine me See adre crumbs Point. Just my luck; my best conundrum wasted ! 
Bdety we ieee plea’ Point, it should be mentioned, designs to marry 
He sipped no sup, &c. Elsie, and agrees to the marriage with the Colonel 
Eoin I havea song to sing, O! under the circumstances, although, he says,asa 
Point. Mets song te he keels general rule of life he does not allow any one but 


himself to marry his wife. 

At this point Meryll’s plot for the release of the 
Colonel begins to work.  Phaebe makes violent 
love to Shadbolt, sings him a charming song of 


Of a churchyard bell, 

And a doleful dirge, ding dong, O! 
It’s a song of a popinjay, bravely born, 
Who turned up his noble nose with scorn 
At the humble merrymaid, peerly proud, 


what a bride she would be to him, and while he is 
ecstasy steals the key hanging at his girdle, hands 
it to her father, who disappears and promptly re- 
appears, when Phabe replaces the key. In a 
short time, Fairfax, shaved and in the dress of a 
Yeoman of the Guard, enters. He is greeted by the 
others as Leonard Meryll. When the execution is 
to take place—the scene is one of great pomp and 
solemnity—the loss of the prisoner is discovered, 
and the curtain falls on the songs of the various 
parties interested. 


The second act begins with Point and Shadbolt 
on the stage: the former very doleful because the 
escape of the Colonel means that Elsie is married, 
the latter in much the same state because of 
Phebe’s floutings. Shadbolt thinks he would 
make a good jester, because he has “a light, airy, 
joysome wit, spiced with anecdotes of prison cells 
and the torture chamber.” Point says there is 
nothing easier, and describes the jester in the fol- 


lowing song :— 
Sono,—Porst. 
Oh! a private buffoon is a light-hearted loon, 
If you listen to popular rumour ; 
From morning to night he’s so joyous and bright, 
And he bubbles with wit and good humour ! 
He’s so quaint and so terse, both in prose and in verse; 
Yet though people forgive his transgression, 
There are one or two rules that all family fools 
Must observe, if they love their profession. 
There are one or two rules, 
Half a dozen, may be, 
That all family fools, 
Of whatever degree, 
Must observe, if they love their profession. 


ge S99 wish to succeeded as a jester, you'll need 
"o consider each person’s auricular : 
What is all right for B would quite scandalize C 
(For C is so very particular); 
And D may be dull, and E's very thick skull 
Is as empty of brains as a ladfe; : 
While F is F sharp, and will cry with a carp, 
That he's known your best joke from his cradle ! 
When your humour they flout, 
You can’t let yourself go; 
And it does put you out 
When a person says, “‘ Oh, 
I have known that old joke from my cradle!” 


If your master is surly, from getting up early 
(And tempers are short in the morning), 
An inopportune joke is enough to provoke 
Him, to give you, at once, a month’s warning. 
Then if you refrain, he is at you again, 
For he likes to get value for money. 
He’ll ask then and there, with an insolent stare, 
“If you know that you're paid to be funny?” 
It adds to the task 
Of a merryman’s Place, 
hen your principal asks, 
With a scowl on his face, 
If you know that you're paid to be funny ? 


Comes a lsishop, maybe, or a solemn D.D.— 
Oh, beware of his anger provoking ! 
Better not pull his hair—don’t stick pins in his chair, 
He don’t understand practical joking. 
If the jests that you crack have an orthodox smack, 
You may get a bland smile from these sages; 
But should it, by chance, be imported from France, 
Half-a-crown is stoppéd cut of your wages ! 
It’s a general rule, 
Though your zeal it may quench, 
If the family fool 
Tells a joke that’s too French, 
Half-a-crown Is stopped out of his wages! 


Theagh your head it may rack with a bilious attack, 
And your senses with toothache you're losing, 
Don’t be mopy and flat—they don’t fine you for that, 
If you're properly quaint and amusing! 
Though your wife ran away with a soldier that day, 
And tuok with her your trifle of money ; 
Bless your heart, they dun’t mind—they ‘re exceedingly kind— 
They don’t blame you—as long as you're funny! 
It’s a comfort to feel 
If your partner should fit, 
Though you suffer a deal, 
They don’t mind it a bit— 

They don’t blame you—so long as you're funny 
Point then agrees to teach Shadbolt how to be a 
jester, provided the latter will declare that he saw 
Fairfax trying to swim the river in order to escape, 
and that he shot him dead, the body. sinking out 
of sight. Point will thus be able to get away with 
Elsie. Fairfax discovers that the pretly Elsie is 
the woman he married in the cell; he tests her in 
various ways, finds her true to the husband whom 
she never saw, and could not care for, and 
promptly falls in love really with her. A shot is 
heard, Point and Wilfrid enter and thus relate 
the manner in which Fairfax was shot by the latter 
—in accordance with the little plot between them :— 


Duet snp Cnorus,—Witrrep and Point. 


Wi. Like a ghost his vigil keeping— 
Point. Or a spectre all-app.-Iling— 
Wu, I beheld a figure creeying— 
Point. I should rather call it crawling— 
Wit, He was creeping— 
Point. He was crawling— 
Wi. He was creeping, creeping—‘ 
Crawling ! 
Wi. Nota moment's hesitation— 
I myself upon him flung, 
With a hurried exclamation 
To his draperies I hung; 
Then we closed with one another 
In a rough-and-tumble smother; 
Colonel Fairfax and no other 
Was the man to whom I clung! 
Att. Colonel Fairfax and no other 
Was the man to whom he clung! 
Wi, After mighty tug and tussle— 
Point, It resembled more a struggle— 
Wi, He, by dint of stronger muscle— 
Point, _ Or by some infernal ju gle— 
Win, From my clutches quickly sliding— 
Point. I should rather call it slipping— 
Wit. — With the view, no doubt, of dings 
Point. _ Or escaping to the shipping— 
Wi. With a gasp, and with a quiver— 
Point, I'd describe itas a shiver— 
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Wu, Down he dived into the river 
And, alas, I cannot swim 
Att. It’s enough to make one shiver, 
With a gasp and with a quiver, 
Down he dived into the river, 
It was very brave of him! 
Wit. Ingenuity is catching ; 
ith the view my king of pleasing, 
Arquebus from sentry snatching— 
Point. I should rather call it seizing— 
Wi. With aa ounce or two of lead 
I despatched him through the head! 
Att. We despatched him through the head ! 
Wit. 1 discharged it without winking, 
Little time he lost in thinking, 
Like a stone [ saw him sinking— 
Point. I should say a lump of lead. 
Wie. Like a stone, my boy. I said— 
Pormt. Like a heavy lump of lead. 
Wie. Anyhow the man is dead. 
Aut. Whether stone or lump of lead, 


Arquebus from sentry seizing, 
With the view his king of pleasing, 
Wilfred shot him through the head, 
And he’s very, very dead. 
And it matters very little whether stone or lump of lead, 
It is very, very certain that he’s very, very dead ! 

Fairfax, as Leonard Meryll, actually woos and 
is accepted by Elsie, to Pheebe’s intense disgust 
and disappointment. Wilfred wants to know what 
is the matter, and in her confusion she leads him 
to suspect that Fairfax is the so-called Leonard. 
To shut his mouth she agrees to marry him, and at 
this moment the real Leonard enters with news of 
a reprieve for Colonel Fairfax. — Dénotiment. 
While all the rest are happy in their various de- 
grees, Point, who has lost his bride, comes forward 
and sings the old song, slightly altered to meet the 
changed circumstances :— 

Potnt. Oh thoughtless crew! 
Ye know not what ye do! 
Attend to me, and shed a tear or two— 
For I have a song to sing, O! 
Sing me your song, O! &c. 
It is sung to the moon 
By a love-lorn loon, 
Who fled from the mocking throng, O! 
It’s the song of a merryman moping mum, 
Whose soul was sad and whose glance was glum, 
Who sipped no sup and who craved no crumb, 
As he sighed for the love of a ladye ! 
Heighdy! Heighdy! 
Misery me, lackada sent 
He sipped no sup and he craved no crumb, 
As he sighed for the love of a ladye! 
L have a song to sing, O! 
Sing me your song, O! 
It is sung with the ring 
Of the songs maids sing 
Who love with a love life-long, O! 
It’s the song of a merrymaid, peerly proud, 
Who loved a lord, and who laughed aloud 
At the moan of the merryman moping mum, 
Whose soul was sad and whose glance was glum, 
Who sipped no sup and who craved no crumb, 
As he sighed for the love of a ladye! 
Heighdy' Heighdy! 
Misery me, lackadaydee | 
He sipped no sup and he craved no crumb, 
As he sighed for the love of a ladye! 
Faireax embraces Evsiz as Point falls insensible at their feet. 
Curtain. 

This, I fear, is a long letter; but if your readers 
will remember that four-fifths of it is Mr. Gilbert’s 
and not mine, they will no doubt view it with more 
favour than if it were all my own unaided produc- 
tion. 


Att. 
Puint. 


LETTER FROM SAN FRANCISCO. 
——__—_—>-—____— 
(From our SpeciAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


San Francisco, January 5th. 
The President has sent a message to Congress 
asking for an appropriation for the families of the 
Japanese who were killed by the explosion of a 
shell from the Omaha. ‘lhe appropriation will 
probably be made without difficulty. 
Washington is settling down if not to political, 
at any rate to social business. One of the lead- 
ing belles of the season is Mademoiselle Mutsu, 
the daughter of the Japanese Minister, who is a 
bud, and is attracting much attention, Her 
mother, Madame Mutsu, is quite popular in 
Washington society, and has a large circle of 
fashionable acquaintance. By common consent, 
the head of the diplomatic circle will be the 
Countess Leopoldine, sister of the new German 
Minister, who is said to be a lady of extraordinary 
beauty and charm. There is no English Minister, 
and the hospitalities of the Misses West will be mis- 
sed. The Danish Embassy is also closed bya death 
in the family. But two American pirls, Mrs. Her- 
bert of the British Embassy, and Senora Romero, 
the wife of the Mexican Minister, will be still to the 
fore; and where they are there will be dancing and 
merriment, if not cakes and ale. Society will miss 
Miss Mitchell, who is still in Europe, deciding the 
fateful question whether she is to be the Duchess 
of Laroche Foucauld or not: but Miss Anderwied 
has returned, prettier and more piquante than 
ever. Mrs. Cleveland will not be conspicuous in 
society; she retires from her high station in two 
months, and will make room for Mrs. Harrison, as 
to whom there are dark and gloomy rumours that 
she is grim. 


Among the knotty problems which the Inaugu- 
ration Ball Committee has to solve is the question 
of drink. At every inauguration ball a certain 
number of true blue prohibitionists petition the 
committee to eschew any beverage stronger than 
tea. A day is generally set for a hearing ; one or 
two doctors of divinity discourse on the evils of in- 
temperance, while the members of the Committee 
write letters; when they are through, a vote is taken, 
and wines and even whiskey are unanimously 
sanctioned. On this occasion, a gifled writer and 
lecturer of the name of Kate Field, who has been 
engaged by the Viticultural Commission in this 
state to preach the gospel of California wine to 
every creature, has tackled the committee with a 
protest against the use of European wines as un- 
American and unpatriotic, when we produce 
equally good wines at home. Miss Field is 
hopeful, but Eastern people are not unanimous in 
her support. We make in this State as good a 
claret and as good a burgundy—to use the regular 
terms of the trade—as are produced in Irance: 
we have a Riesling which will compare favorably 
with the Hochheimer of thé Rhine valley. But 
there our merits stop. California champagne is 
an abominable liquor; there is very little good 
sherry made; California port is only fit for invalids 
and women; there was once a man of the 
name of Negley who made a good brandy, but he 
is dead, and the art died with him. Now, unless 
the guests at the inaugural ball propose to relieve 
their parched throats with claret, which would be 
a new departure on the part of ball-goers, they will 
have to drink foreign wines. ‘The noble thirst which 
is begotten of a German quadrille resolutely danced 
from the first to the last figure, can only be slaked 
with Roederer; and if the committee should allow 
Miss Field to persuade them to eschew that am- 
brosia of the supper-room, her name will go down 
to posterity garlanded with curses. 

On this coast, the dullness of the holiday week 
has been enlivened by a revival of the Chinese 
agitation. Senator Hearst’s paper argues with 
good show of reason that Harrison’s vote on this 
coast shows that the anti-Chinese feeling is not 
genuine, and as Chinese labour is sorely needed in 
the vineyards and orchards, the Scott Act and the 
other Exclusion Acts ought to be repealed. I 
made some reference to the agitation in my last. 
It appears to be a question whether the fruit 
growers of the rural districts or the trade unions 
in cities shall dictate the policy of the State. The 
Chinese have nobody but themselves to blame for 
much of the unpopularity they endure. Japa- 
nese adopt our dress and our ways as soon 
as they arrive here, and are even seen to “shake 
for drinks ” atbar-rooms. The Chinaman will not 
abate one jot or title or his Mongolian fashions to 
assimilate with Americans. At the Consulate- 
General of China in this city are several Chinese 
gentlemen who speak English, and have been in 
times past welcome guests in American house- 
holds. But a recent order from Peking trans- 
mitted through the embassy at Washington for- 
bids them to wear American clothes, and as they 
cannot conveniently walk the streets in their own 
official costume, these invitations are now perforce 
declined. : 

How wide a gap divides us from the Chinese was 
illustrated by a recent case in a police Court. A 
young Chinese girl, of the unfortunate class, was 
said to be detained against her will in a matson de 
joie. Itwas said she was only fourteen. A habeas 
corpus was sued out by a benevolent society, and 
she was brought into Court. She swore, through 
an interpreter, that she was 18, that she liked the 
life she was leading, and desired to return to it. 
Other evidence, however, induced the police justice 
to believe that she was testifying under: duress, 
and he ordered her to be remanded to the care ofa 
Girl’s Aid Society. Upon this thé counsel for the 
brothel-keeper stated that the clothes the girl had 
on belonged to the ‘‘landlady,” and should be 
returned. In the justice of this the Court concur- 
red, and it was so ordered. The sentence being 
communicated to the girl, she proceeded without 
a blush or whimper to disrobe herself in Court, 
and but for the opposition of the bailiff, and 
the exclamations of the justice on behalf of out- 
raged modesty, she would evidently have treated 
the audience to a new version of ‘ Phryne before 
the judges.” 

The narrow escape of a number of whalers in 
the Arctic last summer has led the Secretary of the 
Treasury to recommend that measures be taken 
to afford relief to shipwrecked mariners in that 
ocean hereafter. The Chief Engineer of the Navy, 
with the Secretary’s assent, recommends the es- 
tablishment of two relief stations, one at Cape 
Lisburne on the American side, the other on the 
north coast of East Cape on the Siberian side, to 
be victualled, and amply provided with fuel for 
the use of whalers who come to grief. The Sec- 
retary further recommends that the Government 


pay a fixed sum by way of reward for every ship- 
wrecked mariner who is rescued in the Arctic. 
One of the most sensational trials that ever took 
place on this coast was brought to a close yesterday 
by the acquittal of the delendant. I gave your 
readers an outline of the case in my letter of Octo- 
ber 29th, 1887, so a very brief summary of the facts 
will suffice here. Dr. Bowers being in jail, under 
sentence for the murder of his wife, a brother of 
that wife, named Benhayon, was found dead one 


Sunday morning in a room in a lodging-house in 


Geiary Street. It was found that he had been 
poisoned with cyanide of potassium. With the 
body was found a confession, purporting to have 
been written by Benhayon, stating that he, and 
not Dr. Bowers, had poisoned Mrs. Bowers. It 
was discovered that the room in which the body 
was found had been hired by one John Dimmig; 
that Dimmig had bought cyanide of potassium; 
that he had made the acquaintance of Benhayon 
under singular circumstances ; that his (Dimmig’s) 
wife was a devoted friend and had been a ser- 
vant of Dr. Bowers: that the socalled con- 
fession had not been wiitten by Benhayon. On 
this last point there was some difference of 


opinion among the experts, but the general 
belief was what I have stated. Dimmig was 
arrested and tried for murder. 
he had bonght the cyanide of potassium to cure 
lupus, a disease with while he was afflicted, 
and he produced witnesses—of a rather shady 
type—to account for the disposal of his time be- 
tween 5 p.m. on Saturday, when Benhayon was 
last seen, and Sunday morning, when his body 
was found. The general opinion was that he was 
guilty; but there was a doubt, and on that doubt, 
the jury disagreed. A new trial was ordered, and 
has just been had. 
tal of Dimmig. There is hardly a person in the 
city who does not believe that he murdered Ben- 
hayon at the instigation of Bowers. 
impossible to prove the fact, and he goes free. 


He alleged that 


Ic has resulted in the acquit- 


But it seems 


His acquittal will probably ensure the commuta- 


tion of Bowers’ sentence. 


LI HUNG-CHANG. 
—_—_ 


An INTERVIEW WITH THE UncRownepD KING 
oF Cuina.—Cross-EXaMINED BY THE GREAT 


ViICEROY.—WHaAT HE HAS TO SAY ABOUT Korea, 


THE Unitep STATES, AND AUSTRALIA.—WILL 


Cuina Rerariate P 


We publish below Mr. H. Norman’s letter to the 
Pall Mall Gazette and the other journals repre- 


sented by him, on the subject of his interview with 


Li Hung chang :— 
Tientsin, November 15, 1888. 

The Emperor of China is invisible to any bar- 
barian eye, and if he were not, he is still but a 
boy and probably knows less about his country 
than the least of his officials. ‘he real Emperor 
is the Empress~—his aunt, and her proud and 
determined personality is known to the outside 
world chiefly through Li Hung-chang. Between 
the Empress and the Great Viceroy there is a close 
political partnership and an offensive and defensive 
alliance. Therefore the presence of the Viceroy 
is the nearest possible approach for a foreigner to 
the throne of China. And all the world knows 
that he is one of the most interesting and 
powerful men in it. Viceroy of the province 
of Chihli, hence ex officio the guardian of the 
gate of China, Senior of the four Grand Secre- 
taries of State, formeily Grand Guardian of the 
Heir Apparent, President of the Board of War, 
Superintendent of the North Sea Trade, Count 
Shinu-ki of the first rank, special plenipotentiary 
times without number; practical owner of an army 
of 75,000 men and a fleet which, so far as wood and 
iron go, is second to none in the East; immense- 
ly wealthy, preternaturally astute, utterly unscru- 
pulous, having at last overcome all his enemies 
and even able to laugh calmly at the dreaded 
Censors themselves, Li Hung-chang may be fairly 
looked upon as the ruler of these 350,000,000 of 
shaven heads and plaited tails, at least so far as 
the outside world is concerned. If I had a chief 
object in my journey round the world, it was to 
interview Li Hung-chang. And Ihave just talked 
with him for nearly two hours. 

It will easily be believed that he is not the most 
accessible of men, and after waiting a week at 
Tientsin for an answer to my request for an inter- 
view, my methods of influence being all exhausted 
for the moment, | had temporarily relinquished 
the project and ordered my ponies to be ready to 
start for Peking the next morning. It happened 
to be the Race Day at ‘Tientsin and business was 
suspended, the banks closed and everybody gone 
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tothe course. At half-past two, as I had my foot 
in the stirrup to go too, a European-looking note 
was put into my hand. It was beautifully 
written, and read :—** Dear Mr. Norman, I have 
the pleasure to inform you that His Excellency 
the Viceroy Li will be pleased to receive you this 
afternoon at 4.30. [ hope therefore to find you in 
the waiting-room of His Excellency’s Yamén at 
the hour appointed.—Yours sincerely, Lo Féng 
Luh.” So I had succeeded. But there was no 
time to be lost, as the Viceroy’s residence is two 
or three miles from the hotel and it was necessary 
to procure a chair, with bearers in official red hats, 
and a man to carry one’s card, for I was informed 
that it would not be properly dignified to pay 
such a visit of ceremony on horseback or in a 
jinvikisha. A friendly Chinese merchant soon 
procured these for me, and the four bearers car- 
ried me off in the closed chair, like a cat in a 
basket, at the rate of five miles an hour, while the 
card-man trotted alongside and objurgated any- 
body who got in the way. Mr. Lo Féng Luh, [ 
should add, is the English Secretary to the 
Viceroy, and an official holding several important 
appointments. 

The Yamén (literally ‘official gate”) of a Chi- 
nese official is his combined private and official 
residence, though in general use the word 
* Vamén” is equivalent to “ office” or bureau.” 
It consists always of a number of buildings sur- 
rounded by a strong wall, with a wide gateway 
and painted doors. In the centre are the official’s 
private living-rooms and the apartments of his wife, 
and concubines if he has any; then come his 
secretaries’ offices, his waiting-rooms and his large 
official court or reception room. Around the yard 
into which you enter are the buildings where his 
servants and “runners” live, the latter being the 
harpy-like dependents, who shout when his dis- 
tinguished visitors enter, form his train when he 
goes out, do all his dirty work, ‘squeeze ” his 
petitioners and sell his secrets—a bad lot. [fhe is 
a magistratehis Yamén contains also a prison and 
his “runners” stand by to deal with culprits con- 
demned to “eat bamboo.” An official Yamén is 
also a house of refuge for anybody fleeing from 
popular vegeance. Half an hour’s shaking through 
the narrow streets of the native city of Tientsin 
brought me toa bridge over the river, across which 
two dense crowds were passing both ways— 
coolies, beggars, mandarins in chairs, on ponies 
and on donkeys, and all kinds of common citizens. 
By the time we had jostled half way across, the 
famous Yamén was in full view—a mass of roofs 
enclosed in a high wall of grey brick, with a big 
yaleway projecting at one side, over which a score 
flags and banners were waving, while in front a 
crowd of petitioners and beggars raised a ceaseless 
hubbub. My beaters broke into a trot as soon as 
they came in sight of the gate, and entering it 
swung rapidly round a blank wall built directly in 
front of it, and deposited me in the court-yard 
behind. This wall is set up in every Yamén with 
the geomantic object of stopping evil influences, 
which can only proceed ina straight line. Two 
enormous and gaudy figures of officials or em- 
perors or deities—I don’t know which—were 
pasted to the doors, and opposite these, su placed 
as to catch the eye of the Viceroy every time he 
goes forth, is a ‘similar flaming monster, the 2an 
or beast Avarice—a warning against the besetting 
sin of Chinese officialdom. While I was noticing 
these, and the cunners loitering about were com- 
menting in chorus upon my personal appearance 
in a manner evidently very entertaining to them- 
selves, my card-man had rushed forward and two 
petty officials came to conduct me to the waiting- 
room. : 

This was the first surprise. The great man’s 
anter-oom resembled the out-patients’ waiting- 
room in a charity hospital at home—a bare, dirty, 
whitewashed room, no bigger than an ordinary 
parlour, with a seat like that of a third-class rail- 
way cariage running round it, broken at intervals 
of a couple of feet by small tables placed upon it, 
Mr. Lo Féng Luh, by contrast-more resplendent 
in his official winter dress of silk and satin and 
gable and ermine, wearing of course a red-roofed 
hat crowned by a big button, was already there, 
and tea was served to us atonce. Before we had 
time to touch it, however, the Viceroy’s cham. 
berlain came to say that the Chung Tang awaited 
us. I should explain that to say “Li Hung-chang,” 
as we do, is to Chinese ears both ignorant and 
tude; he should be spoken of as ‘Li Chung 
Tang,” t.e. Grand Secretary Li,” or more 
simply, when in his own province, “the Chung 
Tang.’ The foreign community at ‘Tientsin, at 
least all of them who have much to do with the 
Chinese, invariably employ the last expression, 

We followed the chamberlain, or whatever he 
was, for acouple of minutes, across a yard, though 
several doorways, around the veranda of an open 
court, and turned abruptly into a room and round 


alargescreen. ‘The Viceroy,” said Mr. Lo, with 
perfect European manners, as he stepped back and 
left me face to face with a tall and strongly-built 
Chinaman, who put out his hand and smiled plea- 
santly and grunted a solitary syllable. ‘*The Vice- 
roy says he is very glad to see you,’’ explained 
Mr. Lo, very much as a proud mother elaborately 
interprets the inarticulate cackle of her first-born. 
The great man acknowledged my bow in the Chi- 
nese manner—by bowing with his clasped hands 
at the height of his chin, and motioned us to be 
seated, myself opposite him, Mr. Lo on a foreign 
circular lounge between us. 

Li Chung ‘Tang is a pure Chinaman, not Man- 
chu, like the dynasty he serves. He is very tall 
for a Chinese, five feet eleven, I should guess, and 
must have been a powerful man in his youth. His 
face is the most strongly moulded I have seen in 
China—not flat, as they usually are, but with all 
the features distinctly marked and the lines broad 
and deep, a face that would hold its own in com- 
parison with any foreign face. A thin grey mou- 
stache and “chin-beard”’ did not conceal his 
mouth and chin at all, but what the general ex- 
pression of his face may be I have no idea, as he 
wore ain enormous pair of round tortoise-shell 
goggles. ‘This may be his custom, as it certainly 
gives him a great advantage in diplomatic con- 
versation, or it may be by a temporary order of 
the doctor, as he is just recovering from a rather 
alarming attack of facial paralysis which rendered 
him unable to speak for several days, and of which 
I can see traces in the twitching and drawn lines 
of the side of his face. But at any rate he looked 
me straight in the eye during nearly the whole of 
our interview, while [T have so slight a notion of 
what he really looks like, that I doubt if I should 
recognize him in the street without his glasses. 

The Viceroy was dresssed simply, not to say 
shabbily, in the ordinary Chinese stiff round hat, 
a thickly padded upper garment of some kind of 
yellow silk and an undergarment of grey silk. 
His hands were tucked into his wide sleeves and 
only came out twice during our conversation, once 
when he wished to blow his nose, which he did 
upon the carpet in a familiar but indescribable 
manner, and once when he was startled by a little 
picce of news. Yet he smoked a pipe five feet 
long. An attendant stood with pipe, smoking 
materials and fire, at the back of the reception- 
room, and every five minutes he walked solemnly 
forward, filled the pipe, blew the fire-stick into a 


‘flame, the Viceroy opened one corner of his 


mouth, the attendant inserted the stem and 
applied the light to the bowl, the great man 
absorbed the smoke and opened his mouth again, 
when the pipe-bearer withdrew as he had come. 
This occurred a score times at least, and never 
a muscle did the Viceroy move, except just to 
open the corner of his mouth wide enough to 
admit the pipe-stem. The reception-room is a 
small parlour, well-furnished with modern Euro- 
pean furniture, except on one side where an alcove, 
hung with scarlet silk, contains a cushion and 
table adopted for sitting and writing in the Chi- 
nese fashion, The Chung ‘Tang probably sits in 
thiselevated post on State occasions ; on the present 
he reclined very comfortably on.a sofa. Three 
or four attendants did nothing and did it well, 
simply listening to the conversation, while I saw 
in the background that another had opened a 
window an inch and was listening from outside. 
These attendants are always present at official 
inlerviews, extraordinary as such a habit may 
seem to us, and the natural result is that most of 
the foreign representatives have one at each 
Yamén in their pay, and that there are 
few secrets which money will not buy. After I 
left the Chung Tang I met a facetious acquaint- 
ance who enquired where I had been. ‘Talking 
with the Viceroy,” I replied. ‘Oh,’ he said, 
“Pl get all you said to him for a couple of dollars 
to-morrow.” Naturally I offered it to him then 
and there at half price. There are two  in- 
teresting pictures in this reception-room. One 
represents the fable of. the monkey, the cat, 
and the chestnuts, and I believe the Viceroy 
pointed to this ona recent occasion when he was 
approached on behalf of British interests in 
Thibet. The other puzzled mea good deal. It 
hung immediately over the Viceroy's own seat and 
was a very large full-length portrait in oil, re- 
presenting a tall man with a long grey beard, in a 
frock coat, and covered with decorations. Later 
Tlearned that it was a portrait of Herr Krupp, 
presented by himself. Its position suggests the 
reflection—an undonbtedly true one—that the 
Chinese will love that foreigner best who will best 
help them to keep all foreigners away. 

As soon as we were seated, an attendant brought 
tea and champagne and placed them on a little 
table beside each of us, and the interview began, 
Mr. Lo translating so perfectly and so promptly 
that it was as though we were both speaking the 


same language. My own idea, of course, was 
that I was about to interview the Viceroy. Noth- 
ing was further from his intention, which was 
clearly to interview me. Question after question 
fell from his lips for one mortal hour, and as Mr, 
Lo apparently did not translate the feeble attempts 
I made from time to time to stem the interrogator 
torrent, I was as helpless as a man in a dentist’s 
chair. I think the best thing I can do is to repeat 
the first part of the conversation verbatim, not that 
the subject-matter is of the slightest importance, 
but because it throws a flood of light on the work- 
ing of the Viceroy’s mind, and exhibits such a 
curious mixture of childishness, astuteness, and 
Chinese manners. After nearly an hour ‘of it I 
began to feel that [ must be with Alice in Wonder- 
land. Here it is, then, as nearly word for word 
as I can recall it. 

The Viceroy hopes you are in good health 
and that you have had a pleasant journey.” 
Reply taken for granted. ‘ Where have you 
been?” and ‘Where are you going?” Easily 
answered. ‘ How old are you?” ‘This, I after- 
ward learned, is an enquiry essential to politeness 
in China,—I ought to have returned the compli- 
ment. ‘What is the circulation of your news- 
paper?” The largest in the world, was the 
natural stereotyped reply, but the next question 
was a staggerer. ‘ What is vour yearly income 
from writing for newspapers?” I remembered, 
fortunately, that our debating society at college 
had decided on one occasion that it was sometimes 
justifiable to deviate from veracity, and I replied 
accordingly, with the natural result that the next 
remark was, ‘ His Excellency says you must bea 
very skilful writer to earn so much money.” “I 
could not observe whether he also winked under 
his goggles. ‘You have made a long journey— 
have you no companion?” None whatever.” 
‘““Are you not afraid of being stabbed?” In 
dangerous countries—not, of course, in China—I 
carry means of defending myself.” “The Vicero 
says you must have been in very great danger.” 
“Not to my knowledge.” ‘The world is full 
of wicked people.” “ His Excellency is evidently 
well acquainted with it.’ ‘Are you going to 
Thibet?’’ I took this enquiry for a joke, as 
nobody knows better than the Chung Tang that it 
is almost as easy to go to the moon, so I replied in 
the same spirit, “ Yes, and I have specially to beg 
from His Excellency the favour of a safe-conduct 
and letter of recommendation to the Grand Llama 
himself.” But it was no joke at all.‘ Impos-. 
sible!” exclaimed the Viceroy, sitting bolt up- 
right so suddenly that the pipe-bearer narrowly 
escaped prodding him in the eye with the mouth- 
piece. ‘Impossible! Certainly not! I cannot do 
anything of the kind. It would be most unwise of 
him to think of going.” I did not dare to admit 
that I had ventured to joke with the great man, so 
I said, ‘‘ Then if it is impossible for me to go, per- 
haps His Excellency will tell me what is the truth 
about the recent troubles.”’ ‘The people of 
Thibet are very foolish,” was the reply, “but I 
have sent a Commissioner to them, who is at this 
moment conferring with the English, and there will 
be no more fighting.” [tried to look like a person 
who believes what he is told. Asa matter of fact, 
Li Hung-chang has as much power over the 
Thibetans as the Sultan has over the Mahdi, but 
Thibet is a very sensitive spot with the Chinese 
authorities, and they will probably do anything, 
even to declaring war, to keep it out of the hands 
of the barbarians. 

From this point the conversation, or rather 
cross-examination, became very serious. ‘ When 
you were in Sdul did you see the Chinese Resi- 
dent Yuen?” “I did not.” Did yousee Judge 
Denny?” =“ Frequently.” “Why did you not 
call upon Yuen?” “ Because my time there was 
very limited, and I knew I could learn the Chinese 
side of the dispute better here. And now that I 
have the honour of conversing with His Excellency 
perhaps he will permit me to ask him—” Vain 
attempt! ‘Did you see the Russian Minister 
there?” ‘*Frequently.”’ “ And the British Con- 
sul?’”? “Twas his guest.” ‘ Were you presented 
to the King?” “Twas.” ‘ What is he going to 
do?” Thave little notion—probably nothing.” 
“What are the Russians going todo?”’ ‘ No- 
thing.” Have you any good teasons for think- 
ing so?” “Many.” “ Will you please enume- 
rate them?” ‘Well, first, because they don’t 
want Korea—I doubt if they would take it asa 
gift.” “ Butis it not essential to them that they 
should have a port on the Pacific from which 
their ships can issue in winter?” ‘They can 
issue in winter from the port they have already.” 
“The Viceroy says he does not understand 
you.” They have an ice-breaking machine 
which can cut a way in or out at any time.” When 
this reply was translated to him the great China- 
man half rose from his sofa, drew both his hands 
from his sleeves, wagged them at Mr. Lo and 
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grunted vociferously. Then he violently blew his} the Viceroy; “why not say at once that they are 
“ Are| independent and let us deal directly with them P” 
you quite sure?” ‘* Quite.” * Do you know what | ‘‘ But is it_a fact, or not,” Lasked him, “ that the 
Chinese Government views the emigration of its 
people with disapproval, considering that their 
periodical religious and family duties render it im- 
*©No.” [determined that since I was thus cornered | perative for them to remain in China?” ‘The 
with a fire of questions I would not waste a] Chinese Government,” was the severe and diplo- 
“*Yes| matic reply, ‘‘ demands for its subjects the rights 
that are accorded to them by solemn treaty, and 
(I thought perhaps a compliment might| the same favours that it accords to the subjects of 
other friendly powers.” 
Australia—?”’ “ At present we are at the stage of 


nose in the manner previously referred to. 


are the biggest guns the Russians have at Vladi- 
vostok?”? “Ves.” ‘ Whatare they ?” * Twelve- 
inch, 3§ tons.” ‘Is Vladivostok impregnable?” 


word. ‘Could the English fleet take it?” 
—the Chinese Pei-Yang squadron could at pre- 
sent.” 
be useful.) ‘‘ Why do you say ‘at present 
* Because it will be impregnable before long. 
Yes.” 
you photograph Vladivostok?” “Yes.” ‘Can 
you reproduce those photographs? ‘His Ex- 
cellency says, will you be kind enough to 
make him a present of a set of them?” If 
His Excellency will do me the honor to accept 
them.” (Mental reservation— Don’t you wish 
you may get them!’ As the Americans 
say, ‘It’s a durned poor man that can’t promise a 
pup.”) ‘ Will you now please state your second 
reason?’’ ‘* Because by any action in Korea, 
Russia would offend China, Japan, and England 
alike and precipitate a Pacific alliance against 
herself, which she has far too much sense to do.” 
“What is your third reason?” At this point— 
and I have not given the conversation in half its 
wearisome detail—my patience gave way. I had 
seen Li Hung-chang, I had talked with him, | 
had examined his surroundings, and if he was not 
going to tell me anything, it was not worth while 
for me to sit there any longer to be pumped. So 
I replied, ‘‘ My opinions upon such a matter can 
have no value whatever for His Excellency, where- 
as if he would favour me with an authoritative 
statement concerning the relations of China, 
Korea, and Russia, it would have the greatest 
possible value for the rest of the world.” And 
1 emphasized the request by taking up my hat 
and drinking the glass of wine, for I had been 
instructed previously that when either host or guest 
in China wishes to give the signal for departure, 
he empties his cup or glass. When Mr. Lo had 
translated my remark there was a moment's silence. 
Then, speaking very deliberately, the Viceroy 
said: ‘“ The relations referred to in your question 
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are as follows: there is a distinct understanding 
between China and Russia that any action by the 
latter in Korea will be regarded by the former as 
a casus bellt.”” Jn reply to a second question the 
Viceroy said, ‘At present the relations between 
Upon the long 
Russian-Chinese frontier China is strong, Russia 
is weak. Vladivostok is very far from real Russia. 

Russia and China had better be good 
“But when the trans-Siberian railway 
Ves, then the rela- 
tions of China and Russia will be revised. When 
“T am informed that there 
will be rail and water communication in four 
“Then you must repeat your question 
to me after four years. .As regards Korea, it is a 
country unable to stand by itself, any tall of its 
‘independence’ is waste of words, the relation of 
China to it is the same as it has always been, 
and you may be prepared shortly to see events 
which will make this relation quite clear to all the 


China and Russia are simple. 


It is alone. 
friends.” 

is finished, Excellency—?” 
will it be finished?” 


years.” 


world.” 


When he had once started the Viceroy was will- 
Of course I asked him about the 
question of Chinese immigration to the United 
“T understand,” he said, as nearly as I 
remember, “that the newspapers have a great 
deal of influence in America. Well, tell them from 
me that I ask them to refer the matter to their 
sense of justice. They make professions of dealing 
justly with all the world. How have they dealt 
They refuse us citizenship, they 
suffer our people to be murdered or expelled by 
armed mobs, they shut us out of their country, 
except under certain severe restrictions, and then 
when we agree to these they break them off and 
China has never done so 
Yes, we have 
agreed to a good many of these restrictions, but 
China is able 
now to take her own position among western, 
Shall we retaliate? 
We are perfectly able, and the 
We shall not submit in 
silence to outrage and treaty-breaking, but I hope 
and believe Americans will see how wrong they 
are, and alter their recent laws for themselves. If 
not, the United States and China will not be 
Now tell me about your Colonies. Has 
the Queen the cight or not to order her colonies to 
act justly, to cancel unjust laws that they have 


ing to goon. 


States. 


with China? 


exclude us altogether. 
false and unjust an act as that. 


we shall not agree to any more. 
nations, and she will do so. 


I cannot say. 
temptation Is great. 


friends. 


made, and to punish them if they do not?” 


explained that the right doubtless rested in theory 
with the Imperial Government, but that in practice 
“Then why call 
them coloniesand subjects of the Queen,” returned ' ing exhibitors at the coming Paris Exhibition. 


it could hardly be exercised, 


‘You say you take photographs—did | protest.” 

‘To the above I may add two pieces of news ina 
few words. The long projected railway from Tient- 
sin to Tungchow, the port of Peking, from which 
city it is only 13 miles away and about 80 from 
Tientsin, is just about to be sanctioned by the 
Emperor, the projectors’ petition revi been 

assed on to the Throne backed by Li, 

eventh Prince, and the Marquis Tséng. This is 
a step of an importance which can hardly be ex- 
aggerated. And second, the Wharton 
“ American and Oriental Trust”? scheme is about 
to be revived, but this time without Mitkiewicz, 
with concessions promised which have a real and 
great value, 'and with the co-operation of a certain 
amount of London capital. 

The Viceroy took his glass at last and we all 
drank, Mr. Lo translating, ‘‘ His Excellency wishes 
you a pleasant journey, and says 
give a good account of your interview with him in 
your newspaper.” Then the Viceroy accompanied 
me across his private courtyard and Mr. Lo 
politely saw me into my chair. 


Bill by a majority of three. 
of the East Africa Bill. 


aggressive attitude. 


Senate has asked for a vote of credit for $600,000 
to enable treaty obligations to Samoa to be ful- 
fielled in case it should be incumbent [on the 
United States] to intervene forcibly. 


subscription list for the relief of the sufferers in 
the inundated districts in China. 


Paris by a majority of 81,500. A manifesto has 
been issued over his signature declaring that 
the dissolution of the Chamber is now in evit- 
able. 
pursue. 
as an evil augury for the Republic, but is silent 
as to whether they must be considered likely to 
hasten war. 


the great work of next Session will be the im- 
provement of the country’s defences both by sea 
and land. 


suddenly of apoplexy. 


the Cologne Gazette maintains the accusation, 
and ignores all denial. 


built in private French yards two large cruisers 
and fifteen torpedo vessels. 


MAIL STEAMERS. 
o-——— 


THE NBXT MAIL IS DUS 


From Hongkong. per P. & O. (70. Sunday, Feb 3rd. 
From Europe, 

via Hongkong. per N.D. Lioyds. Sunday, Feb. 3rd.t 
From America... per P. M. Co. Sunday, Veb. 3rd.¢ 


From Shanghai, 
per WV, Friday, Feb. 8th, 


Nagasali & 

Kone... 
From Canada, &c. per C. P. M.Co. Friday, Feb. 8th.§ 
From America ... per O. & O. Cu. Tuesday, Feb. 12th.]] 


“And with regard to 


* Kashgar left Nagasaki on February rst. t General Werder 
(with German mail) left Hongkong on January ath. 2 City of 
Peking left San Francisco on January sth. 6 Parthia left Van- 
couver, B.C.,on January aand. {i drabic left San Francisco on 
January a¢th, 


* And afterwards—?” ‘I cannot say.” 


THE NBXT MAIL LEAVES 


For Europe, vid 

Hongkong ... per P. & O. Co. 
Foc Snangnai 

Kooe, anc | per N.Y. RK. 

Nagasain ... 
For America...... per O.&O.Co. Wednesday, Feb. 6th. 
For Europe, vii 

Honexong...... vee N. 1). Lloyds. Wednesday, Feb. 6th. 
For America...... ver P. M. Co. Saturday, Feb. 16th. 
For Canada, dc. per C.P.M. Co. ‘Thursday, Feb. 2tst. 


Sunday, Jan. 3rd. 


the Tuesiay, Feb. 5th. 


Barker 


TIME VABLES AND STEAMERS. 
_———>—__—- 
YOKOHAMA-TOKYO RAILWAY. 
TRAINS LEAVE YOKOHAMA Station at 6.30, 7.30, 
8.45," 9 45, and 11 a.m.; and 12.15, 1.35, 2.45, 4.05," 

5, 6.30, 7.30, 8.55, 10, and 11.15+ p.m. 

Trains neave TéKky6 (Shimbashi) at 6.40, 7 40, 
8 35,* 9.45, and 11 a.m.; and 12.15, 1.30, 2.45, 4," 5, 
6.15, 7-35, 8.45, 10, and 11.15} p.m, 

Farus—First Single, sen 75; Second do., sen 45, 
Third do., 25; First Return, yen 1.50; Second do, 
sen go. ; ‘ 
Those marked (*) run through without soppy, at Tsurumi, 


Kawasaki, and Omori Stations. Those marked (1) are the same 
an above with the exception of stopping at Kawasaki Station, 


TOKAIDO RAIS.WAY,. 


TRAINS LuAVE YOKOHAMA at 7.40 and 9.25 a.m., 
and 12, 2.30, 4.50, and 7.15 p.m.; and Kozu at 7, 
9.22, and 11.55 a.m.; and 2.25, 4.50, and 7.15 p.m, 

Farus—To Hodogaya, first-class sen 10, secoud- 
class sen 6, third-class sen 3; to Totsuka, sen 32, sen 
19, sen Q; to Ofune sen 46, sen 27, sen 13; to Fuji- 
sawa, sen 58, sen 34, sen 16; to Liratsuka, sex 98, 
sen 54, Sen 25; to Oiso, yen 1.00. sen 60, sen 28; 
and lo Kozu, yen 1.25, sen 75, sen 35, 


TOKYO-MAEBASHI RAILWAY. 

Trains Leave Téxyd (Ueno) at 6, 9, and 11.404.m., 
and 2.30 and 5.35 p.m.; and Mauspasn! at 6 and 
11.40 a.m., and 2.30 and 5.35 p.m. 

Farus—First-class (Separate Compartinent), jer 
2.05 ; second-class, yen 1.36; third.class, sex 68. 


TOKYO-SHIOGAMA RAILWAY. 


‘TRAINS LeAVE Usno (down) at 6.30 and 11.40 a.m., 
and 4.30 p.m.; Utsunomiya (down) at 9.49 a.m. and 
3.05 p.m.; SHIRAKAWA (down) 7.30 a.m. and 12.23 
and 5.39 p.m.; Koriyama (down) at 8.59 a.m. and 
1.50 and 7.03 p.m.; Fukusnima (down) at 7 and 
11,15 a.m, and 3.53 p.m.; SeNDArI (down) at §.45 and 
10.0§ a.m, and 2.30 and 6.55 pm. 

‘TRAINS LEAVE SHIOGAMA (up) at 6.25 and 10.40 
a.m., and 3.20 and 7.35 p.m.; SENDAI (up) at 7 and 
11.17 a.m., and 3.55 p.m.; Fukusnima (up) at 6 and 
10.01 a.m, and 2.35 p.m.; KorIyAMA (up) at 8.03 
a.m., and 12.08 p.m.; Ursunomiya (up) at 7 a.m., 
and 12.02 and 4.08 p.m, 


Farus.—Ueno to Utsunomiya, first-class yen 2 
second.class ye 1.32, third-class sex 66; to Koriyama 
yen 4.10, yen 2.74, yen 1.37; to Fukushima yen §, yen 
3.32, yen 1.66; to Sendai yen 6.45, ye 4.30, yen 2.15; 
to Shiogama yen 6.75, yen 4.50, yen 2.25. 


TAKASAKI-YOKOKAWA RAILWAY, 


TRAINS LEAVR TAKASAKI at 6.30 and 9.25 a.m., and 
12.10 and 3.05 p.m.; and YOKOKAWA at 8 and 10.50 
a.m,, and 1.40 and 4.45 p.m. 

Farus—First-class, se 75; second-class, sen 45 
third-class, sen 25, 


NAOETSU-KARUIZAWA RAILWAY: 
TRAINS LEAVE NaAoetsu (up) at 6 and 11 a.m. and 
3.30 p.m., and Karuizawa (down) at 6 and 10.40 a.m. 
and 2.10 p.m. 
Fares—Second.-class, yer 1.76; third, sen 92. 


MITO-OYAMA RAILWAY. 
TRAINS LeEAve MiITO (up) at 5.10 a.m. and 2.10 
p.m.; and Oyama (down) at 9 a.m. and 7 p.m, 
Farns—First-class, yen 1.26; second-class, sen 84; 
and sen 42. 


ou will please 


Henry NorMan. 


LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
-———_> — --- ---- 
(Reuter “Sprciat” To “Japan Mai.” | 


London, January 23rd. 
The United States Senate has voted the Tariff 


The German Federal_ Council has approved 


The dervishes at Suakim still maintain an 


London, January 24th. 
The Foreign Committee of the [United States] 


The Lord Mayor of London has opened a 


London, January 31st.’ 
General Boulanger has been returned for 


Parties are divided as to the course to 
The Berlin press regards the elections 


The Hon. Mr. Stanhope has announced that 


The Crown Prince of Austro-Hungary died 


(From tHe ‘Sincarore Free Press’’} 
London, January 12th. 
The Sir Robert Morier controversy continues; 


London, January 14th. 
The French Government has ordered to be 


YOKOSUKA STEAMERS. 


STEAMERS LEAVK the English Hatoba daily at 8.00 
and 10.30, a.m., and 1.35 and 4.05 p.m.; and LEAvE 
Yokosuka at 6.30 aud 10.20 a.m., and 1.20, and 4.00 
p.m.—Fare, sen 20. 


Russia will give un-official support to intend- 


x 
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LATEST SHIPPING. Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 386, Watanabe, | Mrs. Y. Kobayashi, Messrs. M. Hayashi, M. 


, 28th January,—Handa, General.—Nippon | Muramatsu, S. Ichijo, G. Ishida, S. Oshikawa, 
ARRIVALS Yusen Kaisha, Leroux, G. Appert, S. Nakade, U. Sakai, T, 
ALS. 


Mutsu Maru, Japanese steamer, 552, Haki, 28th | Sugita, H. Watanabe, I. Muraour, H. Sato, E, 

Tokio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,350, Wynn, 25th January, — Hakodate, General. — Nippon | J. M. Marques, E. Cudennec, Guende, Ch. Budd, 

January,—Shanghai and ports, General.— Yusen Kaisha. A. S. Vowell, J. J. Adam, A. J. Gabry, and E. 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


Tokio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,350, Wynn, 28th Andréis in cabin. aa . 
Albany, British steamer, 1,700, Porter, 26th Ja- i perideg an shee and pores Nails and i Jepancre riavariiied Tokio Maru, for Shanghai 
nuary,—Hongkong 19th January, General.— General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. ai Poe an aa ae ily Hey, sud Mis: 
Adamson, Bell & Co. Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, A.| Messrs Preis Baramoff aad “Onan a a 
Kumamoto Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,250, Pen- F, Christensen, 28th January,—Kobe, Gene-| clase. and 30 nasser ee ee secon 
der, 26th January,—Awomori 22nd January, ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. Per British lesa Thibet Pe BeAba viA 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. Yetchu Maru, Japanese steamer, 684, McCallum, | Kobe, Nagasaki, aud Hongkong :—Messrs. N. Uz. 
Aglaia, German steamer, 1,666, E. Christiansen, 28th January,—Oginohama, General.—Nip-| Brackenburg, C. E. Richardson, and J. T. Boag 
27th January,—Hongkong 20th January, Ge- pon Yusen Kaisha. and servant in cabin; and 1 Chinese in steerage. 
neral.—Simon, Evers & Co. Benlawers, British steamer, 1,513, Webster, 30th 
Fuyo, Japanese steamer, 875, Selck, 27th January, 


, : ; , January, - Nagasaki, General.—Cornes & Co. 
a em Coal.—Mitsu Bishi] Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,359, Haswell, 
la. 


goth January,—Kobe, Mails and General.— 
Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,259, Haswell, —Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


CARGOES. 


Per American steamer Ctty of Rio de Faneiro, 
for San Francisco:— 


27th January,—Kobe 26th January, General. | Kumamoto Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,240, Pender, tn NEW OTHER 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. goth January,—Nagasaki, General.—Nippon FRANCISCO. «YORK. CITISE  tOTALL 
Mutsu Maru, Japanese steamer, 552, Haki, 27th Yusen Kaisha, tere eenrsiece ope ne 7 as 
January,— Kobe 25th January, General.—| 7okai Maru, Japanese steamer, 634, Fukui, 30th | Yokohama a 1,252 330 ce asi 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. January,—Yokkaichi, General.—Nippon Yu-]| Hongkong............ 801 1,011 — 1,822 
Ancona, British steamer, 3,050, W. J. Webber, sen Kaisha. Total Set VET, ee 
28th January,—Hongkong 2oth January, via Sakata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,197, Spiegelthal, a a 

Nagasaki and Kobe, Mails and General.—P, 3tst January,—Shimonoseki, General.—Nip- Rio Caw bakes 
& O. ae pon Yusen Kaisha. See FRANCISCO. «YORK, CITIRS. —Lotaty 
inode Haru, Japanese steamer, 789, Nakai, 20th | vatsuma Maru, Ja : . nang al = 192 7 192 

; ' : ’ panese steamer, 1,160, Drum-| Honok e, a! 
January,—Otaru 26th January, General.—S. mond, 31st January,—Hakodate, General.—| Yokshame — ata i ae 

Asano & Co. Nippon Yusen Kaisha. —- 

Yotal wo 623 _ 623 


Ava, French steamer, 3,120, Bonnefoy, 29th Ja- 
nuary,—Hongkong roth, Shanghai 24th, and 
Kobe 28th January, General—Messageries 
Maritimes Co. 


Tsuruga Maru, Japanese steamer, 661, Thomp- 
son, 3Ist January,—Yokkaichi,. General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


Per French steamer Afelbourne, for Shanghai 
vid Kobe :—Silk, for France, 592 bales. Waste 
silk, for France, 333 bales, for England, 4 bales; 


Satstima Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Drum- J total, 337 bales. Treasure for Shanghai, $1,800. 
mond, 2gth January,—Kobe 28th January, PASSENGERS. See a ea 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. ARRIVED. REPORTS. 


Per Japanese steamer 7okio Maru, from Shang- 
hai and ports :—Vice-Admiral Baron Akamatsu, 
Mrs. Akamatsuand daughter, Mr. and Mrs. Suzuki 
and child, Rev. J. Soper, Messrs. C. A. W. Poro- 
nall, H. Williamson, Hayashi, Furukawa, and 
Chun Poy Chee in cabin ; Mrs. Oyosoku Kamashi, 
Satomi, Matano, J. Nakanishi, ‘Makashima, Baro- 
noff, Undsi, Tsuruda, and Sanbiac in: second 
class; and 65 passengers in steerage. For San 
Francisco: Miss L. Tielhall in cabins 

Per German steamer Aglaia, from Hongkong: 
—Mr. Waggott in second class. 

Per British steamer Axcona, from Hongkong, 
vid Nagasaki and Kobe:—Mr. Forshaw, Mr. 
Dunn, Mis. Shoo Lee, Mrs. Lo Yan Chee and 
child, and Mrs. Lo Chee, infant, and child in 
cabin; and 2 Chinese in steerage. 

Per French steamer Ava, from Hongkong via 
Shanghai and Kobe :—Baron Graaff and servant, 
Major Bigbee, Messrs. Takata, Yosume, Yoshida, 
Ikoura, Abe, Huybrecth, Simons, Jeffries, Sala- 
belle, and Ramsdett in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Hiroshima Maru, from 
Yokkaichi :—Mr. D. Ozaki in cabin ; 3 passengers 
in second class ; and 69 in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Zakasago Afaru, from 
Hakodate: — Messrs. Nakamura Kintomo, ‘T'su- 
ruda ‘Tozo, and Watanabe Kumashiro in cabin; 
Mrs. Murakami Ine, Messrs. Murakami Nobu- 
kazu in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Niigata Maru, from 
Yokkaichi:—Mr. N. Yamasaki in cabin; Messrs. 
Hamano and Shindo in second class; and 26 pas- 
sengers in steerage, 

Per Japanese steamer Omi Maru, from Kobe: 
Governor and Mrs. G. Watanabe and 3 children, 
alla ee scnmoley averier M. Takei, 
u Messrs. T. iyama, K. Ourita, M. Yoshimura 

Mails and General.—P. M. S.S. Co. R. Fukushima, aid C. Ohara in cabin; Messrs. 

Gleneagles, British steamer, 1,837, Paik, 26th] G. Matsumura, S. Kikuchi, K. Kawashima, and 
January,—Kobe, General.—Jardine, Mathe-| M. Otaka in second class; and 107 passengers in 
son & Co. steerage. — re ; 

Yechigo Maru, Japanese steamer, 704, Okuma,| | Per British steamer Gaelic, from Hongkong :— 
be LR RR General Nipper Mrs. J. H. Bull and son and Miss Buckland in 
Yusen_ Kaisha. Dae Ee Pole ie eae te Sele Mee E. 

- E . ‘ . unlop an chiidren, Rev, ©. i. atson, Cap- 
ese a AN ten Ua vobe ian nea ie alae C. tain Barnes, R.N.R., Messrs. F. Linde, J. J. Mal. 

Nicene ca eecha DENIS TN, SHEN EN loney, IT. D. Watson, and I). Hormusjee in cabin. 
pp ; , : Per Japanese steamer Xobe Maru, for Kobe:— 

Melbourne, French steamer, 3,400, Vimont, 27th | Messrs. J. Pearson, M. Sato, M. Okura, Y. Murai 
January,—Shanghai vid Kobe, Mails and Ge- |} 7, Matsuda, K. Odate, H. ‘Tanabe, B. ‘Takagi, 
neral.—Messageries Maritimes Co. and T. Uryu in cabin; Messrs. ‘Tr. Kimura, T. 

Sagami Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,182, Kender- | Matsura, N. Konishi, Y. Kato, Z. Okamoto, T. 
dine, 27th January,—Etchu, General.—Nip- | Saito, G. Senda, S. Asaka, and M,. Katsura in 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 


second class; and 130 passengers in steerage. 
Thibet, British steamer, 1,671, P. W. Case, 27th 


DEPARTED. 
January,—Bombay vid Kobe, Nagasaki, and i t it Ri : 
Hongkoug, Mails aid Genel os 0. S. Per American steamer City of Rio de Faneiro, 
N. Co. 


‘The German steamer Aglaia, Captain E. Chris- 
tiansen, reports:—Left Hongkong the 2oth Ja- 
nuary; had fresh north and north-easteily winds 
and high sea to Rock Island; thence to port light 
N.N.E. winds, and snow. Arrived at Yokohama 
the 27th January, at 10.30 a.m. - 

The Japanese steamer Zokio Maru, Captain 
Wynn, reports :—Ieft Shanghai the rgth January, 
at 11.52 a.m., and experienced moderate winds 
and cloudy weather till noon the.next day. when 
same weather was accompanied with light rain. 
Arrived at Nagasaki the 21st, al 4.26 a.m. and: 
left the same day, at 5.20 p.m. Arrived at Shimo- 
noseki the 22nd, at 5.25 a.m. and left the same 
morning, at 8 o’clock; had light breeze and fine 
weather. Arrived at Kobe the 23rd, at 6.10 a.m. 
and left the 24th, at noon; had light to moderate 
north-westerly winds, at noon on 25th the wind 
fell light and shifted to N.E., fine and clear wea- 
ther. Arrived at Yokohama the 25th January, at 
4.20 p.m. 

The British steamer. Ancona reports:—Left 
Hongkong the 2oth January, at noon, Nagasaki 
the 25th, at 3.40 p.m., and Kobe the 27th, at 2.15 
p.m. Arrived at Yokohama the 28th January, at 
5-45 pom. 

The Japanese steamer Satsuma Maru, Captain 
Drummond, reports:—Left Kobe the 28th Ja- 
nuary, at noon; had fresh north-westerly and 
westerly winds to Rock Island; thence to port 
fresh N.N.E. winds and fine weather throughout 
the passage. Arrived at Yokohama the 29th Ja- 
nuary, at 5.30 p.m. 

The Japanese steamer 7'surnga Maru, Captain 
Thomsen, reports :—Left Yokkaichi the 28th Ja- 
nuary, at 4 p.m.; had fresh north-westerly winds 
to Rock Island; thence to port strong N.N.E. 
winds, with clear weather throughout the passage. 

The Japanese steamer Hiroshima Maru, Cap- 
tain C. Nye, reports:—Left Yokkaichi the 29th 
January, at 4 p.m.; had light S.W. and strong 
W.N.W. winds to Rock Island; to port fresh and 
strong north-easterly winds, with fine, clear wea- 
ther and smooth sea. Arrived at Yokohama the 
goth January, at 9.50 a.m. 

The Japanese steamer Niigata Maru reports :— 
Left Yokkaichi the 31st January, at 4.30 p.m.; 
had light, baffling winds and overcast sky through- 
out the passage. Arrived at Yokohama the 31st 
January, at 11.75 a.m. 

The Japanese steamer Omi Maru reports :— 
Left Kobe the Zoth Jaunary, at noon; had fine 
weather and light variable winds throughout the 
passage. Arrived at Yokohama the 31st January, 
at 4.30 a.m. 

The British steamer Gaelic, Captain Wm. G. 
Pearne, reports :—Left Hongkong the 26th Janu- 
ary, at 1.51 p.m.; had fresh monsoon and cloudy 
weather to Turnabout; thence to port light 
northerly winds. Arrived at Yokohama the Ist 
February, at 4.20 am, ‘Time, 5 days 10 hours 
29 minutes. 


Tsuruga Maru, Japanese steamer, 661, Thomsen, 
2gth January,—Yokkaichi 28th January, Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Hiroshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,862, C. 
Nye, 3oth January,—Yokkaichi 2gth January, 
General.—Nippon VYusen Kaisha. 

Sakata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,197, Spiegelthal, 
gist January,—Hachinohe 26th January, Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,230, G. W. 
Conner, 31st January,—Hakodate 28th Ja- 
nuary, General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 386, Watanabe, 
gist January,—Handa 3oth January, Gene- 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Drum- 
niond, 31st January,—Yokkaichi 3oth Ja- 
nuary, General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, Eckstrand, 
3ist January,—Kobe goth January, Mails 
and General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Gaelic, British steamer, 4,205, Pearne, Ist Feb- 
ruary,—Hongkong 26th January, General.— 
O. & O. S.S. Co. : 


DEPARTURES. 

Hesperia, German steamer, 1,050, Madson, 25th 

January,—Kobe, General.—Simon, Evers & 
/ Co. 

Belgic, British steamer, 4,211, W. H. Walker, 
26th January,—Hongkong, Mails and Gene- 
ral.—O. & O. S.S. Co. . 

City of Rio de Fanetro, American steamer, 2,246, 
Wm. Ward, 26th January,—San_ Francisco, 


for San Francisco:—Mrs, J. D. McShane, Miss 
_ | L. Tidhall, Messrs. C. H. Brown, E. A. Jackson, 
Yamashiro Maru, Japanesesteamer, 1,512, Young, | C. H. Lombard, and K. Sugiura in cabin, 
27th January,—Hakodate, Mails and Gene- Per French steamer Afelbourne, for Shanghai 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. vid Kobe :—Captain Berthaut, Captain Lefebvre, 
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LATEST COMMERCIAL. 
ee ee 
IMPORTS. 


Business has been almost brought to a stand- 
still by the anticipation of the China New Year 
holidays, as the same period is still observed pretty 
generally in this country away from the ports 
when the annual settlements take place; conse- 
quently the record of transactions is small and 
scarcely worth giving. There has, however, dur- 
ing the past week been rather an exceptional 
demand for g Ibs. Shirtings, and as holders have 
been firm, prices have advanced 2} to 5 cents. per 
piece, with but moderate sales. As to other Piece 
Goods, and all Yarns, both English and Bombay, 
the prices remain nominal as last quoted, and will 
probably continue so for another week or two, 
when business may be expected to be fairly re- 
sumed. 

COTTON,YVARNS. 


Pam etecuty 
Nos. 16/24, Ordinary.... $30.25 to 31.25 
Nos. 16/24, Medium .... 31.50 to 32.50 
Nos. 16/24, Good to Bes 32-75 to 33.50 
Nos. 16/24, Reverse .... 33.50 to 34.50 
Nos. 28'32, Ordinary. 33.00 to 33.75 
Nos. 28'32, Medium .... 34.00 to 35.00 
Nos. 28'32, Good to Best ...........600 35-25 to 35.75 
Nos. 38/42, Medium to Best. ... 38.50 to 40.25 
No. 328, Two-fold ..........65 sseee 36.50 to 38.25 
No. 428, I'wo-fold .... 38.50 to 41.50 
No. 20s, Bombay .... 28.00 to 29.50 
No. 16s, Bombay .... 27.50 to 28.75 
Nos. 10/14, Bombay ...............0s0088 23-50 bo 25.50 
COTTON PIECE GOODs. 


ree place. 
Grey Shistings—8 th, 384 yds.'39 inches $1.70 to 2.20 
Grey Shirtings—olb, 384 yds. gsinches 2.15 to 2.60 
YT. Cisth—7, 24 yards, 32 inches 1.40 to 1-55 


Indigo Shictings—12 yards, 44inches... 1.35 to 1-65 
Piints—Assorted, 24 yards, joinches... 1.79 to 2-30 
Cotton—Italians and Satteens Black, 42 ren vann, 

InChES oo. ...-ceceseeeeceseeetseseeesesseee O07 (0 O.14 
Vunkey Reds—1} to 2}th, 24 yards, 30 Pee prere, 

INCHES oe eeeeceesceeeeeeeetreteeteeeeeeee 8.10 tO 1.20 
Yuskey Reds— 24 to 3b, 24 yards, 30 

INCHES oe ceece cece eee eeeeeeesenseeeeeee 025° O01 45 
Turkey Reds—33 to ih, 24 yards, 30 

inches ......cccecceeceeecsseceteeceeeteeee 6.60 to 6.85 
Velvets—Black, 35 yards, 2zinches .. §.50 to 6.25 
Victoria Lawns, 12 yards, 42-3inches... 0.65 to 0.72 
Yaffachelas, 12 yards, 43 inches ...... 1.35 to 2.054 


MIZTALS. 

Some disposition for business at late rates, but 
at the moment things are quiet, being affected by 
the holidays incident on the New Year festivities 
(old style) which have occupied the latter half of 
this week. 


Pew reed, 


Flat Bars, Jinchs........cseeeeccreseees $2.90 to 3.00 
Flat Bars, d inch........... 3.05 to 3.15 
Roaad and square up to J inch + 2.90 to 3.10 
Nailrod, assorted............... 2.90 to 3.00 
Nailrod, smail size . 3.10 to 3.20 
Wire Nails, assorted . 4-50 to 5.20 
Tin Plates, per hox . 5.30 to §.50 
Pig Iron, No. 3 .........- 1.50 to 1.55 


KEROSENE, 
Nothing fresh in this market; buyers have ap- 
parently quite enough for their wants in the near 
future, and will not buy more than they can help. 
Trade is also interfered with by the Chinese New 
Year holidays. 
QUOTATIONS. 
Chester ......cceceetensescerseeteeennee coe ees 
Comet 
Devoe. 
Russian ... 


see $2,173 to 2.20 
+ 2.15 toad 
2.124 to 2.15 
nes 2.10 to2.12} 

SUGAR. 
There has been little doing during the interval, 


and no change in prices. 
eat ricun, 


White Refined ...............ccccec cece $5.10 107.15 
Manila arse ‘ . 3-80 to 4.00 
Taiwanfoo 3.50 to 3.60 
Pentama......... 3.50 to 3.60 
Namiida... ... 3.20 to 3.50 
Cake cis cisnis scx _- 3.60 
Brown Takao ccsccscssssssssarsesesseesees 3-70. t0]3.80 


EXPORTS. 


RAW SILK, 

Our last issue was of the 25th January, since 
which date purchases on this Market by foreign 
houses are entered as 1,476 piculs, divided thus: 
—Hanks 211 piculs, Filatures 810 piculs, Re-reels 
297 piculs, Kakeda 158 piculs. Direct shipments 
have not been more than 7 piculs, making the total 
trade for seven days past 1,483 piculs. 

There has been a strong revival of demand, and 
buyers for both hemispheres have been operating 
freely at or about recent quotations. ‘The ten- 
dency is toward higher prices, without at present 
any notable change; arrivals are scanty, Stocks 
are diminishing, and should the demand continue 
we shall probably see dearer Silk when the present 
New Year holidays (old style) are over. 


There have been sundry rejections during the 
week, but some of the parcels have again, been 
delivered into other foreign godowns, without any 
material difference in price. The Stock list shows 
a reduction of over one thousand piculs on last 
figures. 

We leave quotations unchanged. Dealers have 
been faitly current at or about these rates, but 
with a tendency to ask slightly higher figures for 
some kinds. Business is more or less suspended 
for a day or two on account of the Chinese 
New year festivities mentioned above. 


There have been two shipping opportunities : 
the American and French mail steamers of 26th 
and 27th ultimo. The former vessel (City of Rio 
de Faneiro) carried 352 bales for Harrisburgh and 
New York, the Messageries mail boat Afel- 
bourne getting 592 bales for Marseilles, Lyons, 
Milan, Zurich, and Basle. Present Export is there- 
fore 33,253 piculs, against 25,055 piculs last year 
and 18,688 piculs at same date in 1887. 


Hanks.—More enquiry than for some time past 
and considerable parcels have been disposed of. 
Shinshu of good quality are said to have been 
booked at $550, Omama $525, Agatsuma $525, 
Chichibu $520, Shibukawa $515, Hachoji $485 to 
$480. ‘These are presumably for Europe, although 
recent letter advices from Lyons report this class 
to be in but small request. 


Filatures.—These have had the chief patronage 
of buyers more than half the week's doings being 
in this class. All kinds and descriptions have 
been taken from Oshu in the north to Zamba in 
the south, The principal demand would seem to 
have been for southern Europe :—A/ino, Yechu, 
Usen, Aidsu, Vechisen, atl being freely bought, 
and $660 paid for good quality, fine-size, silk. In 
full-size we note Katbokusha, Nogsawa, and similar 
chops at $630, while Koshz of fair quality move 
regularly at $610 to $625. 


Re-veels.—A fair demand has resulted in the pur- 
chase of considerable parcels for the U.S. trade. 
Among the purchases we note Five Girl $600, 
Kodama $605, Tenginsha $595, Shorusha $592, 
Omama $575, Akat-ha $560, and Akita $555. 


Kakeda.—Some business put through in the 
early part of the week, but of late the trade is 
quieter: White Flag $610, Sun and Tortoise $590, 
Flower Girl $590, Datkoku $582}. 

Not a single transaction to be chronicled in Oshu 
or Zaysaam kinds : the stock of these will probably 
find their way to the native looms. 

Quorarions. 

Hankts—No. th ose cccseescscneeeecencescen ces cneensens 

Hanks—No. 2 (Shinshu)... 

HWanks—No. 2 (Joshu) 

Hanks—No. 24 (Shinshu 

Manks—No. 2§ (Joshu) 

Hanks—No. 24 to 3 ...... 


eseuasiesan’ +. $540 to 550 
+ $35 to 545 
+ §20 to 530 


Sto tosis 


Hanks—No. 3......... 495 to 500 
Hanks—No. 34 wc. 480 to 490 
Filatures—Extra ......... 680 to 700 


Filatures—No. 1, 10/13 deniers .. 660 to 670 


Filatures—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers..... 640 to 650 
Filatures—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 deniers. 620 to 630 
Filatures—No. 2, 10/15 deniers .......... 630 to 640 


Filatures—No. 2, 14/18 deniers .. 600 to 610 


Filatures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers .......... 580 to 590 
Re-reels—(Shinshu & Oshu) Best No.1... 620 to 636 
Re-reels—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers .... 600 to 610 
Re-reels—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 deniers... 580 to 590 
Re-reels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers .......... 570 to 575 
Re-reels—No. 3, 14/20 deniers .. + §50 to 560 
Kakedas—Extra sawaa tee - 625 

Kakedas—No. 1 6v0 to 610 


Kakedas—No. 
Kakedas—No. 2 
Kakedas—No. 


580 to 590 
560 to 570 
540 to 550 


Kakedas—No. 3...... 530 to 535 
Kakedas— No. 34 ... _- 
cle cpeP eae waxes _ 
Oshu Sendai—No. 24 .. 530 to 540 
Hamatsuki—No. 1,2 .. 540 to 550 
510 to 520 


Mamatsuki—No. 3,4 .. 
Sodai—No. 24 .......... 


Export Raw Silk Tables to rst Feb., 1889 :— 


sees 


Saxon 1888 8g. 1887-88. 1886-87. 

Baces, Bates, Bares, 

Europe ....ccccecesseeeeeeee 18,090 11,028 8,480 
America .........ccccceceeee 14,992 13,482 10,163 
ae Bales 33,082 24,510 18,643 
Yotal ...... {par 335253 25,055 18,683 
SettlementsandDirect vICULS, ricuLa, PICULS, 
Export from ist July } 21,116 25,550 18,800 
Stock, rst February...... 2,392 14,000 13,000 
Available suppliesto date 23,508 39,550 31,800 


WASTE SILK. 


Less doing in this branch, and Settlements for 
the week are not more than 4oo piculs divided 
thus :—Cocoons 15 piculs, Nosht 140 piculs, Kibiso 
240 piculs, Neri § piculs. 

As noted above there is a falling off in the 
demand, principally on account of the lack of good 
quality and desirable assortment. At one time 
dealers tried to encourage trade by offering to 


accept lower prices for lower grades, but the re- 
quirements of shippers appear to run upon high 
class material just now. 

Small as the sales have been, arrivals have been 
yet smaller, and the stock (principally Kibiso) is not 
now more than 5,200 piculs. 

The American mail steamer had no Waste or 
Cocoons the last trip, and the Afelbourne (27th) 
carried 337 bales various kinds for Marseilles in 
transit. Present export reaches 23,508 piculs, 
against 17,978 last year and 17,291 in 1887. 

Cocoons.—A trifling business in medium at $75 
and in common at $52}. 

Noshi.—A little done in Filature at quotations : 
Mino at $110, Vonesawa Hosuri and Tegara at 
$112. No business whatever in Oshu or Foshtu 
Noshi. Stock in this department is especially poor 
and of undesirable quality. 

Kibiso.—Cousiderable purchases of Filature at 
prices 1anging up to $125 for good to best Shin- 
shu. In Htra sorts Oshu is mentioned at $72} to 
$824, Shinshu $57, Foshu $42. 

Nothing passing in Afawata, but a few piculs 
Neri have changed hands at $16 per picul. 


QUOTATIONS. 


Pierced, Cocoons—Good to Best...... 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Best............. 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Good . 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Medium ....... 
Noshi-ito—Oshiu, Good to Best . 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Best. ....... 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Good .... 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Medium....... 
Noshi-ito—Bushu, Good to Best 
Noshi-ito—Joshu, Best ............. 
Noshi-ito—]oshu, Good .......... 
Noshi-ito—joshu, Ordinary .... 
Kibiso—Filature, Best selected . 
Kibiso—Filature, Seconds ....... 
Kibiso—Oshu, Good to Best . 


$135 to 140 
115 to 120 
105 to 110 
125 to 135 

we TtO tO 115, 
. 100 to 105 

«se goto 95 

we 125 0135 


goto 95 

ww. 85 to 87§ 

ws. 120 to.130 
+ 105 toms 


Kibiso—Shinshu, Best.......... 7oto 7§ 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Seconds .. 55to 60 
Kibiso—Joshu, Good to Fair............ su to 45 
Ha aa Middling to Common 40 to 35 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Good ....0.... 5. eee 45 to 4o 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Medium to Low . 35 to 30 
Kibiso—Neri, Good to Common a2zto 12 
Mawata—Gooud to Best ........... 160 to 185 


Export Table Waste Silk to rst Feb., 1889 :— 


Season 1888-89. 1887-88. 1886-87, 

Picuts. Prevas. Picuca. 

Waste Silk... .eecseeeee 20,916 [15,633 13,851 
Pierced Cocoons .......... 2,392 2,345 3,440 
23,508 17,978 17,291 

Settlementsand Direct PICULE, PICULS, vICULS, 
Export from 1st ity $ 26,700 23,600 59,100 
Stock, 1st February ... 5,200 5,000 11,100 
Availablesuppliestodate 31,900 28,600 30,200 


Exchange has recovered slightly, and present 
rates ase as follows:—Lonpbon, 4 m/s. Credits, 
3/14; Documents, 3/18; 6 m/s. Credits 3/13; 
Documents 3/14; New York, 30 d/s. U.S.G., 
$752; 4 m/s. $763; Paris, 4 m/s., fcs 3.96; 6 
m/s. fcs. 3.98. 


Estimated Silk Stock, 1st February, 1889 :— 


Raw. PICULS. Wasts. PICULS, 
Hanks..........sscceee05 15550 | COCOONS .........000088 280 
Filatures Ws Noshi-ito. «. 780 
Re-reels Kibiso .... 3,930 
Kakeda soe Mawata ... ws. -140 
Oshu ...cceceseeeseees = 270) Sundries ......ccc.0. 70 
Taysaam Kinds...... 20 

Total piculs ...... 6,400! Total piculs ...... 5,200 
TEA. 


Buying has been on a limited scale, the total 
only amounting to 570 piculs for the week. ‘The 
condition of the market has been firm, and the 
unsold ‘Tea in stock is only 2,500 piculs. There 
is about 3,500 piculs to come from the producing 
districts before the opening of the new season, 


PER PICUL, 
COMMON 0.1. cee ssceneeee ces saeeaseecessessersercene $1000 11 
Good Common . suas 12 036 
Medium ............. 1 1to 16 
Good Medium .... 17 to 19 


eeeee an eee Nominal 


Choicest yeas Sets eee te Vai te 


EXCHANGE. 


Exchange has recovered to some extent the 
fall of last week, and rates close as follow :— 


Sterling—Bank Kills on demand .....cceceee 
Sterling—Bank 4 months’ sight .... 
Sterling—Private 4 months’ sight 
Sterling—Private 6 months’ sight 
On Paris—Banle sight... 
On Paris—Private 6 months’ sight. 
On Hongkong—Bank sight ............... 
On Hongkong—Private 10 days’ sight 


On Shanghai—Bank sight ssiged este donee’ 
On Shanghai—Private 10 days’ sight......... 73 
On New Vork—Bank Bills on demand ..... 74 


On New Youk—Private yo days’ sight 
On San Fiancisco—Bank Bills ou demand... 74 
On San FranciscomPrivate 30 days' sight... 75 
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ATK ' iSON'S 
ENGLISH PERFUMERY, 


M ©6surpasses all others forits natural fragrance. JB), 
| ES 
“ia 


ATEKINSON’S 


EAU DE TOILETTE DE LONDRES. 


‘ 4 Unsurpassed for refreshing and softening f ¢ - 
By = the skin, and an exceedingly choice Perfume x 
§ for the Handkerchief. An entirely new Y ARRO \ NN ] = 
" article prepared exclusively by the Inventors, , 
Of all Dealers, and of the Manufacturers— , 
SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 


J. & E. ATKINSON, 


24, Old Bond Street, London. =? 


‘Trade Mark—A “ White Rose" ona“ Golden 
Lyre,” with Address in full. & 


Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN HOUR. 
PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER. 


Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 
MACHINERY CONSTRUCTED FOR BOATS BUILT ABROAD. 


'Ta\ f akors e YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 
= n _ Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition. 
rao om : G2 June 2, 1888. 5zins. 
” a 
Of > 
YM of m FA 
= 2X > 
fa) 7 - = And see that each Jur bears Baron 1 Lisbig’ 8 iekataey 
a a m Be in Blue Ink across the Label. 
nes Tne oak ; aot a oer 
2 | ST AND CHEAP 
MANUFACTURER TUNERE REPAIRE ER MEAT-FLAVOURING 
¥ ®@ &e wv >, HH & STOGK FOR SOUPS, 
a7 = MADE DISHES AND SAUCES. 
a v OR 554 
Y tu Wt 7 ¥: e $f Tavalueple: for satis = 
y Ba an cient Tonic in 
2 € We, = To bo had of all Storekeepers and Dealers thronghott India. = gr o0 good in the hottest 


Cookery Books Post Free on Application to the Olimates, and for any 
Company. length of time. 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co., Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England. 
Sold wholesale by COCKING & Co., Yokohama. 


June 9g, 1888. 52ins. 


fae The Physician's Cure 
m4tor Gout, Rheumatic 
~ Gout and Gravel; the 


STEEL & FILES, 


STEEL CASTINGS, &c., &c. 
Apply to the Sole Manufacturers, — Moticine for Tapacte 


SAM L OSBORN & Co The Universal "Baneay for Analy or "the Btonach, Sapa ae ea 
* - ”) Headache, Heartburn, Indigestion, Sour Eructations, oe Or ws e Sick- 
Bilious Affections. erage igh ted Lora Le 


CLYDE STEEL AND IRON WORKS, 
SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND. 


hl ue see = A | heels LF 
Wk wk Hz $k : . ggists aaa Store keepers. 
mm aw 4h [ai] ee Z N.B. ASK FOR DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 
i = Mt . =i st February 11, 1888. 52ins. 
il a. a°.% eH 
® ; Yr | eof Selene NOW READY, 
wv $8 as 
Zz : W RE ADY With CoLourep Puan, 
June 16, 1888 u in N O Paes . FULL REPORT on the ERUPTION 
RITISH CONSULA DE oO Al- , being a reprint from 
’ . ; 5 . R TRA f BANDAI-SAN, bei p 
‘6 y REPORTS, for 1887, for— the “‘ Japan Max” of copious translations from 
ih H E T () K y f] vit A | 1. YOKOHAMA, Tokyo Journals, a Description by ‘‘ Our Re- 
HIOGO anv OSAKA, porter,” and an “ Editorial,” written after a visit 
NAGASAKI, to the locality. 
THE ONLY FOREIGN NEWSPAPER PUBLISHED IN ee Y 
THE CAPITAL OF JAPAN. SUMMARY OF THE FOREIGN TRADE| PRICE FIFTY CENTS. 


HE TOKYO MAIL” is a tri-weekly} | OF JAPAN FOR THE YEAR 1887. Patseabsineaeetne > pices 
ournal published in Tokyo on Tugspay, o be obtained at the Fapan Mail Office, or 
J F : PRICE, ONE DOLLAR. | of Kerty & Watsu, Limited. 


Tuurspay, and Saturpay Mornings, price sen 
6 per Annum. Subscriptions and Advertise-| Orders for this valuable compilation will now Yokohama, January rst, 1889. 
ments received at the KOBUNSHA, Dobashi, be received at the Office of the Japan Mail, 


Tokyo ; and at 72, Main Street, Yokohama. 72, Main Street, Yokohama. Printed and Published for the Proprizror at 72, Main Street, 
January Ist, 1889. Yokohama, January rst, 1889. Vokahdmalcceriites: Frenne pr he ed 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Snow has fallen between Nagahama and Tsu- 
ruga to the depth of seven or eight feet. 


— 


Tue Netherlands Minister, who is now on leave, 
will arrive in the capital about March next. 


A rumour is current to the effect that the Go- 
vernment railways will be sold for 50,000,000 yer. 


ARRANGEMENTS are being made by residents of 
Kijigori, Ibaraki Prefecture, to lay a tramway 
between Mita and Iwaki. 


Tue Committee of the Tokyo Club decided at 
the meeting held to-day to adopt electric light- 
ing on the Club premises. 


Tue Tokyo Fine Art School, established in the 
enclosure of the Educational Museum in Ueno 
Park, was opened on the 15th instant. 


Tue presentation of diplomas and prizes to the 
graduates of the English Law School in Tokyo 
took place on the 7th instant at 4 p.m. 


Ir has been decided by the Authorities to light 
the Cabinet Office and the Privy Council room 
by electricity at a cost of yen 30,000. 


Viscount Nomura, a Court Councillor, who 
holds the rank of third-class, second grade, has 
been raised to that of third class, first grade. 


Tue Omi Maru will leave shortly for the 
Hawaiian Islands, taking a number of emigrants 
from Hiroshima and Yamaguchi Prefectures. 


Art the half-yearly general meeting of share- 
holders of the Tokyo Electric Light Company, 
held on the afternoon of the 27th instant, a 


‘for the 22nd fiscal year. 


dividend for the latter half of last year was de- 
clared at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum. 
All the officers were re-elected. 


bourhood, who appear to be under the impres- 
sion that the works will cause a diminution in 
the volume of water in the river, and consequently 


—- decrease the value of irrigated land. 
H.LH. Prince Arisucawa TakeuiTo, who has 


been ordered to visit Europe, will leave the 
capital about the 16th instant for his destination. 


On the 4th instant, the one hundred and eighty- 
sixth anniversary of the death of the Forty- 
seven JRonins by harakiri, a religious service 
was held in the Sengakuji Temple at Takanawa 
Tokyo. . 


Tue use of cow’s milk appears to be on the 
increase, according to the returns of the Kyoto 
Dairy Company. The number of customers 
supplied in 1886 was 1,600; in 1887, 3,700; 
and last year, 5,200. 


Mr. Ito, Director of the Mining Bureau in the 
Agricultural and Commercial Department, will 
leave Tokyo shortly to examine various mines 
in Kyushu. 


Tue ceremony of opening the section between 
Shinjiku and Tatekawa (over 17 miles), on the 
Kobu Railway, will take place about the begin- 


ning of April next. eee 
8 P Vicr-ADMIRAL VISCOUNT NAKAMUDA, Superinten- 


dent of the Yokosuka Admiralty Office, has sub- 
mitted to the Minister of State for the Navy the 
estimates of expenditure of the Admiralty Office 
for the next fiscal year. 


ApmiraL Viscount Enomoto has submitted to 
the Cabinet Office the estimates of revenue and 
expenditure of the Communications Department 


Tue materials for an iron bridge to be built over 
the Tamagawa river, on the line of the Kobu 
Railway Company, ordered from England, 
arrived at Yokohama on the 2gth ultimo, and 
the work will be commenced shortly. 


Ir is proposed in many of the provinces to 
honour the promulgation of the Constitution in 
Tokyo on the 11th inst. by banquets and other 
indications of rejoicing. 


Kato Dayrro died recently in Kyoto Gaol, 
where he was imprisoned for participation in 
the Satsuma rebellion. His remains were re- 
moved to his native place, Fukuoka. 


Tue Governors and Prefects now in the capital 
visited the Home Office on the morning of the 
4th instant, and had a conference with Mr. 
Yoshikawa, Vice-Minister, as to the ceremony 
of the promulgation of the Constitution on the 
11th instant. 


An exhibition of fine arts will be opened at 
Kyoto on the 15th of this month, for a period 
of fifty days. Amongst the promoters are the 


most famous artists of Kyoto. Tue formation of embankments on the line of 


the Kyushu-Railway between Hakata and Kuru- 
me (22 miles) which was begun about the end 
of last year, will be completed in April next, 
and the laying of rails will be commenced about 
July. Traffic will be opened before the end of 
this year. 


Severat residents of Osaka have established an 
academy for higher education, for which two 
English teachers and four graduates of Tokyo 
University have been engaged. 


Durine twenty-eight days of last month visitors 
to the Tokyo Library numbered 3,270, of whom 
3,084 were ordinary, and 186 special visitors, 
the daily average being 116. 


Mr. Nakamura, President of the Tokyo Rice 
Exchange, proposes to form a company, to be 
called the Rice and Grain Warehousing Com- 
pany, at Fukagawa, with a capital of yen 
250,000, which will be raised in shares of yen 
100 each from among the shareholders, officers 
and brokers of the Exchange. 


Tue opening of the Sanyo Railway is said to 
have rendered accessible a very beautiful dis- 
trict, hitherto but little known except to persons 
residing in the immediate vicinity. 


THE presentation of certificates to the graduates 
of the Tokyo Commercial School, at Hitotsu- 
bashi, Kanda, Tokyo, will take place about the 
middle of this month. The Director of the in- 
stitution proposes to ask H.M. the Emperor to 
be present, the ceremony being the first since — 
she opening of the institution. A large number 
of officials and private gentlemen are expected. 


Tue nickel for the manufacture of the new 
subsidiary coinage is expected to arrive at the 
Mint during the present month, when operations 
will be immediately commenced. 


Tux construction of an iron bridge over the 
Takekawa river, on the line of the Kobu Rail- 
way Company, has been completed, and a 
locomotive trial took place on the 23rd _ ult. Tux half-yearly general meeting of shareholders 
of the Tokyo Gas Company was held on the 
27th instant at the Bankers’ Club at Sakamoto- 
cho, Nihonbashi. Owing to the absence of Mr. 
Shibusawa Ei-ichi, Chief of the Committee, 
Mr. Sudo occupied the chair, and read the re- 
port and accounts for the latter half of last year. 
The receipts during the period were yen 
20,937.62, to which yen 3,618.657 brought over 
from the last account were added, making a 
total of yen 24,556.277. Of this amount yen 


Tue half-yearly general meeting of the Yoko- 
hama Stock Exchange was held on the after- 
noon of the 25th instant. A dividend for the 
latter half of 1888 was declared at the rate of 2 
per cent. 


Iris stated as probable that the Government 
will grant yen 1,000,000 towards the cost of the 
Osaka Harbour Works. The scheme receives 
much opposition from the farmers in the neigh- 
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officers of equivalent rank have been ordered 
to wear crape on their arms during the same 
period. 


2,400 were set apart as a reserve to capital, yer 
2,093.762 as a special reserve,. and ye 14,000 
as remuneration to officers, yen 3,437,107 being 
carried forward tothe next account. A dividend 
for the latter half of 1888 was declared at the 
rate of ro per cent. per annum. 


A SPECIAL meeting of shareholders of the 
Ryomo Railway Company was held on the 
afternoon of the 29th ult. at the Koseikan, at 
Kobikicho, Kyobashi. 
of the Company, occupied the chair. The 
traffic receipts were stated to have been yen 
3,806.837 in October, yen 4,548.42 in Novem- 
ber and yen 5,452.76 in December last. A 
proposal to lay railways between Tochigi and 
Shikanuma (15 miles) and between Maebashi 
and Shibukawa (12} miles) at a cost of yen 
231,754 and yen 165,628 respectively was con- 
sidered. A survey of the proposed routes will 
be commenced shortly. 


Tue cost of constructing a railway between 
Himeji and Onomichi on the Sanyo Railway 
is estimated at yen 4,473,975, of which yen 
2,478,975 will be spent between Himeji and 
Okayama (54 miles) and yen 1,995,000 between 
Okayama and Onomichi (50 miles). A tunnel 
will be bored on the line between Hiroshima and 
Okayama Prefectures at a cost of yen 577,000 
and the work is expected to be completed in 
a year. 

Tue success attending the Hack Carriage 
Company in Kyoto will doubtless induce the 
promotion of similar undertakings elsewhere. 
This company only commenced operations on 
the 21st ult., and the vehicles have been so well 
patronised that the receipts amounted to 12,000 
yen by the 2nd inst. Notwithstanding the trams 
in Tokyo, that city ought to be a gold mine to 
persons capable of properly organising and 
working such a hack carriage company. 


Business, as anticipated last week, has not yet 
been resumed. Small sales of Yarns have been 
made at full prices, and the Shirtings taken 
have been done at a further slight advance, 
There is not much moving in Woollens, and a 
few small lots of Fancy Cottons about make up 
the sum total of the week’s transactions. The 
Metal market is quiet,-and stocks ample. Kero- 
sene has not changed, and fresh arrivals bring 
the available oil to 300,000 cases. Sugar has only 
been sold in retail quantities, and prices are un- 
changed. The Silk market is dull, and buy- 
ing has dwindled to small dimensions. Prices 
are about the same, the stock is moderate, and 
arrivals continue light. There is still a demand 
for Waste Silk, though transactions have not 
been great. Prices have weakened somewhat. 
Arrivals have been heavy, and the stock has been 
again raised. The Tea season is about closed, 
though a few hundred piculs of leaf continue to 
dribble into market. Exchange is unaltered 
and steady. 


Prans of the permanent buildings of the 
National Assembly, to be erected at Nagata- 
machi, have been submitted by the Temporary 
Construction Bureau to the Minister President 
of State. According to these the main gate will 
be built facing Kasumigaseki, while the entrance 
hall will be situated in the eastern part of the 
buildings, and the Upper and Lower Houses 
will meet in halls respectively to the left and 
right of the entrance. A garden will be laid 
out round the whole buildings. 


A GENERAL meeting of shareholders of the Japan 
Cement Company was held on the evening of 
the 29th ult. in the premises of the Tokyo Mer- 
chants’ and Manufacturers’ Association at Kobi- 
kicho, Kyobashi. Mr. Hashimoto, President 
of the Company, took the chair and read the 
report and accounts for the period from March, 
in which month the company was established, 
to the 31st December last. A dividend of 8 
per cent. per annum was declared. A special 
meeting was afterwards held, and it was decided 
to double the present capital of yea 50,000. 


NOTES. 


A spKCIAL issue of the Oficral Gazeffle contains 
an accurate programme of the ceremony to be 
observed on the occasion of the promulgation 
of the Constitution next Monday. The day 
chosen for this great event is also the anniver- 
sary of the accession of the first Japanese Em- 
peror Jimmu, and the ceremonials usually ob- 
served on that account will take place according 
to the ordinary routine in the morning. Mean- 
while the following Imperial Envoys are to be 
despatched :—H.1.H. Prince Kujo Michitaka, 
to the Jingu Shrine, at Ise; Baron Takasaki 
Seifu, Vice-Director of the Bureau of Rites, to 
the Mausoleum of the Emperor Jimmu; and 
Viscount Takeya Mitsuaki to the Mausoleum 
of the late Emperor Komei. Orders have also 
been issued that a local official is to proceed to 
every Officially recognised shrine throughout the 
Empire to offer prayers and incense. At 10 
o'clock in the forenoon of the 11th, all those 
authorized to be present in the Principal Hall 
(Se‘den) of the Palace duting the ceremony 
will proceed thither in procession, headed by 
the Minister President of State. The persons 
included in this category are, the Minister 
President of State, the President of the Privy 
Council, the Ministers of State, Officials of 
Shinnin rank, Princes (not of the Blood), 
Wearers of First Class Orders, Officials of 
Chokunin rank, Local Prefects and Gover- 
nors, Attendant Peers of the SJako-no-ma, 
Marquises, Counts, Viscounts, and Barons. All 
these are to take their appointed places. The 


Compraints reach us of the want of a snowfall 
in the principal mulberry districts, where the 
farmers aver that the leaf is never so good or 
so plentiful in seasons when there is little or no 
snow. There is plenty of time, however, in 
which to gratify the farmers of Shinshu and 
Joshu. Tajima is noted for its early and heavy 
snowfalls, yet none had fallen there till well to- 
wards the close of last month, several weeks 
later than usual. It came so heavily at length 
as almost to cause darkness, and eight feet fell 
in a few hours. 


In an extra Oficial Gazette a notification was 
issued over the signature of Viscount Hijikata, 
Minister of State for the Imperial Household, to 
the effect that, in consequence of the death of 
H.LH. Archduke Rudolph of Austria-Hungary, 
mourning will be observed by the Court for 
twelve days. All higher officials, peers, persons 
who hold rank above sixth class, second grade, 
and those in possession of decorations above 
sixth class, have been ordered when visiting the 
Palace to wear mourning dress (black) for the 
above period. Field officers and flag officers or 


Mr. Taguchi, President 


Members of the Cabinet will be arranged 
directly facing the Throne, in line. On their 
right front will stand the President of the Board 
of Rites. Still further in advance, and mar- 
shalled in arcs curved towards the Throne, the 
Princes of the Blood will be placed. On the 
right of the Throne Her Majesty the Empress 
will be seated. On either side of Her Majesty 
and slightly in advance the Princesses of the 
Blood will stand, while behind them the prin- 
cipal officials of Her Majesty’s Household will 
be placed, the Ladies in Waiting forming a rear 
line to these two ranks. The Imperial Insignia 
will be laid before the Throne, the Jewel on the 
tight, the Sword on the left, and to the left rear 
of the latter will be placed the Privy Seal. On 
the right of the Throne and a little in advance of 
His Majesty, but behind the Empress and her 
suite, will be the Chief of Nobles in Waiting, the 
Nobles being marshalled behind him with the 
chief officials of the Imperial Household on their 
right. On the left of the Throne, slightly in 
advance of the Chief of the Nobles in Waiting, 
the Lord Keeper of the Privy Seal and the 
Minister of the Imperial Household will stand, 
and behind them Generals and Colonels of the 
Imperial Body Guards. To the left of these, 
again, and facing the Throne a place is to be 
reserved for the Foreign Corps Diplomatique. 
His Majesty, on entering the Hall, will be at- 
tended by the Nobles in Waiting, the Director 
and chief officials of the Board of Rites, the 
Lord Chamberlain, Chamberlains of Chokunin 
rank bearing the Imperial Insignia, Chamber- 
lains, Princes of the Blood, the Lord Keeper of 
the Privy Seal carrying the casket that contains 
the Scroll of the Constitution, a Chamberlain car- 
tying the Privy Seal, the Minister of the Imperial 
Household, Staff Officers of the Imperial 
Guards, and Officials of the Imperial House- 
hold. On His Majesty’s entrance the bands 
will play the National Anthem, and when the 
Princes, nobles, officials, and officers have taken 
their place, His Highness Prince Sanjo will ap- 
proach the Throne and present to the Emperor 
the casket containing the Scroll of the Con- 
stitution. His Majesty, receiving it, will hand 
it to the Minister President of State, and at the 
conclusion of this act and of the words with 
which his Majesty will accompany the gift of 
national enfranchisment, a salute of 101 guns 
will be fired. The Emperor will then retire, 
and the assemblage will break up in due order. 
In addition to the distinguished personages 
collected in the body of the Hall, the gal- 
lery will be thrown open to the foliowing, 
namely :—Foreign employés holding the rela- 
tive rank of Chokunin ; Japanese and foreigners 
possessing decorations of or above the Third 
Class of the Rising Sun; Officials of Sénrn 
tank of and above the third ciass, resident in 
the capital ; Judges of Courts of First Instance ; 
Officials of Sénin rank below the third class, 
one each from the Cabinet, the Privy Council, 
the Senate, and the various Departments of 
State, and Chairmen of Local Assemblies. 


ea: 


In the afternoon, weather permitting, there 
will be a review at Aoyama. ‘The Imperial 
Procession will leave the Palace at half-past 
one o'clock, the Emperor and Empress riding 
in the same carriage. Then will follow the 
equipages of Princesses of the Blood, the 
Minister President of State, the President of 
the Privy Council, members of the Cabinet and 
officials of Shinnin rank. ‘Tents will be erected 
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for the accommodation of Their Majesties at 
the saluting point. Those who had the hoyour 
of being present at the ceremony of the pro- 
mulgation will precede the Imperial Cortége to 
the review ground. 


* * 
At 7 o'clock in the evening Princes and 


Princesses of the Blood, the Minister President 
of State, the President of the Privy Council, 
Cabinet Ministers, Officials of Shinnin rank, 
the Foreign Representatives and their ladies, 
will have the honour of dining with their Majes- 
ties the Emperor and Empress in the Hémei-den 
(Banquetting Hall). At g o'clock, all those 
who were permitted to be present at the Cere- 
mony of Promulgation, will be invited to an 
Imperial Reception when various ancient Japa- 
nese dances will be performed. 


Tue citizens of T6ékyS are apparently un- 
decided as to the nature'of the demonstrations 
appropriate to the great event of Monday next. 
We read that the students of the University pro- 
pose to await the Imperial procession at the 
Babasaki Gate on its return to the Palace from 
the Review at Aoyama, and there is talk of their 
taking the horses from the carriages of Count 
Kuroda and Ito and dragging them by hand. 
We should hope, however, that this idea will not 
be translated into action. The voluntary sub- 
stitution of men for beasts of burden is a per- 
formance that partakes too much of ovations paid 
in Europe to pretty actresses or renowned Divas. 
Much more apropos would be atorchlight proces- 
sion in the evening, of which also there is some 
notion. Onthe whole, it must be admitted that 
the Authorities might have advantageously given 
the citizens a longer period for preparations. 
The city can hardly make up its mind and 
execute its intentions on any large scale within 
the space of a week or ten days. We read in 
the vernacular press that a meeting of house- 
holders was held on the evening of the 3rd 
instant, when it was resolved that lanterns and 
flags should be hung before each house and 
that festival-cars should traverse the streets 
with banners bearing the inscription ‘“ Long 
live the Emperor” and ‘May the nation 
prosper (Hésé bandat, Kokka Kéfuku). It 
was also resolved that directors of the street 
ceremonies should wear hats fringed with 
flowers, and coats with the dyed words ‘“ Cere- 
monial of the Constitution.” The leading 
residents of the Honjo District are to assemble 
at either the [bumura-ro or the Nakamura-ro, 
where fireworks will be discharged and other 
methods of celebration adopted. Then we hear 
of a meeting of the Kojimachi folks in the 
Hall of the Sectional Assembly, where re- 
spects will be paid to the Emperor's picture 
and wine will flow freely. Concerted songs 
by school-children are also on the programme, 
and the Japan Railway Authorities have decided 
to issue excursion tickets available for five days 
so that the country northward of Tékyé may 
participate in the festivities. The chief inns of 
the capital are already becoming as full as they 
can be packed, and expedients to furnish addi- 
tional accommodation are the order of the day. 
It is expected that pardon will be granted to all 
persons undergoing punishment for offences 
against the Peace Preservation Regulations, the 
Press and Public Meetings Regulations, as well 
as to military offenders of certain classes. Fifty- 
three inmates of Ishikawa-jima jail are likely to 
benefit by this act of grace. Rumour further 


has it that the stigmaof “rebel” will be publicly 
removed from the names of Saigo Takamori 
and Eto Shimpei, and that peerages will be 
conferred on the descendants of these celebrated 
men as well as of others whose parents, though 
they distinguished themselves in the Imperial 
cause at the time of the Restoration, subse- 
quently fell into disgrace for their political views. 
a" 

Despite the various preparations noted above, 
the leading vernacular newspaper$ seam to 
apprehend that Tékyé may suffer this unique 
occasion to pass without appropriate demon- 
strations of rejoicing. Orientals are undemons- 
trative folk. Their idea of refinement is that 
no expression of the seven passions should be 
suffered to show itself on the face or to ap- 
pear in the demeanour. They find it difficult 
to reconcile themselves to the exuberant dis- 
plays made by Westerns on festive occasions. 
But the Héchi Shimbun, the Nicht Nichi 
Shimbun, and the Chéya Shimbun unite in 
reminding them that their. sentiments with 
regard to representative Government will be 
more or less judged by their conduct in 
connection with the events of the 11th, and that 
if they seem indifferent or impassive they will 
surely be held to have no very strong aspirations 
for political liberty. We should think that these 
apprehensions of our Téky6é contemporaries 
have little real foundation, for the capital is 
evidently alive to the magnitude of the issues in- 
volved in the ceremonial of the 11th. The only 
genuine source of uneasiness, so far as we can 
perceive, is that the time allowed for preparations 
has been decidedly short. 


TueE powers of Japanese artists have been put 
to a new test in connection with the ceremony 
of promulgating the Constitution. As our 
readers know, ladies are to be present on 
the great occasion, in the Sesden at the time 
of the promulgation, at Aoyama during the 
Review, and at the Banquet and Reception in 
the Palace in the evening, In the presence of 
Royalty the question of dress becomes im- 
portant; and perhaps we may add, with suffi- 
cient preface of apology, that past experience 
has not demonstrated the infallibility of the 
unguided judgment of foreign ladies in Japan 
where apparel for special occasions is concerned. 
The Imperial Household Department has there- 
fore adopted the precaution of forwarding to 
each lady, with her invitation, mot only a 
statement of the nature of the dress to be 
worn at each stage of the ceremonial, but also 
a picture of what the statement exactly signifies. 
Of course the verbal definitions are wide enough 
to impose no inconvenient trammels on any one’s 
fancy. Zai-reifuku, Chu-retfuku, and Shé-rei- 
|fuku—terms for which we cannot pretend to 
find any similarly terse English equivalents, but 
which may perhaps be conveniently rendered 
by a comparative series, “full, fuller, and fullest 
dress ”—are definitions leaving ample liberty to 
the caprice of each fair dame in respect of 
materials, grouping, and details. But the cut 
and general contours of each costume are deter- 
mined by the accompanying picture, where, 
with a few bold, vigorous, and sweeping strokes, 
the artist shows, in outline, front and side views 
of ladies whose graceful proportions carry us to 
the extreme of unbelief in the theory of our 
race’s simian descent. It is not given to many 
persons to assist, however vicariously, in the 
making of history. We old residents of Japan 


have seen, perhaps taken a share in, very re- 
markable creative processes of this nature, and 
we now find ourselves within a few days of the 
climax, That ladies are tq play such a con- 
spicuous ré/e in the great ceremony is a fact 
not without significance in its bearing on the 
extraordinary story of Japanese progress. We 
should think, therefore, that any of our fair 
readers possessing an album and honoured with 
an invitation for next Monday, would. be care- 
ful to insert therein these pretty pictorial pres- — 
criptions, with their semi-ideographic legends 
of décolleté, mi-décolleté, and so forth, for to 
future generations they will assuredly be objects 
of immense interest and value. 


REPRESENTATIVES from the various newspaper 
offices of the capital met on the 6th instant at 
the Yanagiya Restaurant, Gofukubashi, Tokyo, 
to decide which journals will be represented at 
the ceremony of promulgating the Constitution 
on the 11th. The Metropolitan Police Office 
had intimated that places would be provided 
for ten journals on the occasion, and required 
the names of those chosen. The meeting no- 
minated the following journals as those to be 
represented :—The Mrcht Nicht Shimbun, 
Hochi Shimbun, Choya Shimbun, Mainichi 
Shimbun, Fomiurt Shimbun, Nippon Shim- 
bun, Kaishin Shimbun, Tokyo Koron, Tokyo 
Shimpo and Fiji Shimpo. It was decided that 
Messrs. Tsuda (Fiji Shimpo), Minoura (Hocht 
Shimbun), Seki (Michi Nichi Shimbun), Koe- 
zuka (Matarcht Shimbun), Takata (Yomturt 
Shimbun), Fukumoto (Nippon Shimbun), Ed- 
amoto (Katshin Shimbun), Murayama (Zokyo 
Koron), Asaina (Tokyo Shimpo), and Yoshida 
(Choya Shimbun) should attend on the oc- 
casion. After the ceremony the reporters will 
meet at the Kojunshka, in Minami Nabecho, 
to write out their reports, copies of which will 
be supplied to the papers that are not re- 
presented. 


Despite the somewhat limited. time at their 
disposal the citizens of the capital are evidently 
determined that the Constitution shall not be 
promulgated without general signs of rejoicing. 
Tokyo will be en /ée on the 11th, and 
as the route to be followed by the Imperial 
Party in going to and returning from the Re- 
view has already been fixed, the remaining time 
available will no doubt be well utilized in de- 
corating the localities thus honoured. Mean- 
while, the various corporations and public 
companies of the capital are busy making in- 
dependent arrangements. In front of the Nip- 
pon Railway Company’s premises at Kobikicho 
and the Uyeno Station magnificent arches will be 
erected, and on ropes stretched in various direc- 
tions from the roofs of the buildings lanterns 
will be hung for purposes of illumination. In 
the evening gas jets, arranged to show the 
Chinese characters Hodso-banzai (Long live the 
Emperor) will be lit, and selections of music 
will be played by the Marine Band. At Shim- 
bashi the Tokyo Tramway Company will erect 
aforti 24 feet high and 21 feet wide, covered 
with evergreens, and surmounted by a tablet of, 
the same material bearing the characters Héso- 
banzat. The cars of the company, as well as 
the horses, will be tricked out with miniature 
flags and ribbons. A platform will be erected 
in front of the Stock Exchange, on which will be 
displayed a colossal 4e/, flanked by sake offerings ; 
the buildings will be decked with lanterns ; 
Kagura music will be performed on a stage 
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2,400 were set apart as a reserve to capital, yen 
2,093.762 as a special reserve,. and ye 14,000 
as remuneration to officers, yen 3,437,107 being 
carried forward tothe next account. A dividend 
for the latter half of 1888 was declared at the 
rate of 10 per cent. per annum. 


Tue cost of constructing a railway between 
Himeji and Onomichi on the Sanyo Railway 
is estimated at yen 4,473,975, Of which yen 
2,478,975 will be spent between Himeji and 
Okayama (54 miles) and yen 1,995,000 between 
Okayama and Onomichi (50 miles). A tunnel 
will be bored on the line between Hiroshima and 
Okayama Prefectures at a cost of yen 577,000 
and the work is expected to be completed in 
a year. 

Tue success attending the Hack Carriage 
Company in Kyoto will doubtless induce the 
promotion of similar undertakings elsewhere. 
This company only commenced operations on 
the 21st ult., and the vehicles have been so well 
patronised that the receipts amounted to 12,000 
yen by the 2nd inst. Notwithstanding the trams 
in Tokyo, that city ought to be a gold mine to 
persons capable of properly organising and 
working such a hack carriage company. 


Prans of the permanent buildings of the 
National Assembly, to be erected at Nagata- 
machi, have been submitted by the Temporary 
Construction Bureau to the Minister President 
of State. According to these the main gate will 
be built facing Kasumigaseki, while the entrance 
hall will be situated in the eastern part of the 
buildings, and the Upper and Lower Houses 
will meet in halls respectively to the left and 
right of the entrance. A garden will be laid 
out round the whole buildings. 


A GENERAL meeting of shareholders of the Japan 
Cement Company was held on the evening of 
the 2gth ult. in the premises of the Tokyo Mer- 
chants’ and Manufacturers’ Association at Kobi- 
kicho, Kyobashi. Mr. Hashimoto, President 
of the Company, took the chair and read the 
report and accounts for the period from March, 
in which month the company was established, 
to the 31st December last. A dividend of 8 
per cent. per annum was declared. A special 
meeting was afterwards held, and it was decided 
to double the present capital of ye 50,000. 


Comp.arnts reach us of the want of a snowfall 
in the principal mulberry districts, where the 
farmers aver that the leaf is never so good or 
so plentiful in seasons when there is little or no 
snow. There is plenty of time, however, in 
which to gratify the farmers of Shinshu and 
Joshu. Tajima is noted for its early and heavy 
snowfalls, yet none had fallen there till well to- 
wards the close of last month, several weeks 
later than usual. It came so heavily at length 
as almost to cause darkness, and eight feet fell 
in a few hours. 


In an extra Offictal Gazetle a notification was 
issued over the signature of Viscount Hijikata, 
Minister of State for the Imperial Household, to 
the effect that, in consequence of the death of 
H.LH. Archduke Rudolph of Austria-Hungary, 
mourning will be observed by the Court for 
twelve days. All higher officials, peers, persons 
who hold rank above sixth class, second grade, 
and those in possession of decorations above 
sixth class, have been ordered when visiting the 
Palace to wear mourning dress (black) for the 
above period. Field officers and flag officers or 


ber and yen 5,452.76 in December last. 


officers of equivalent rank have been ordered 
to wear crape on their arms during the same 
period. 


A SPECIAL meeting of shareholders of the 
Ryomo Railway Company was held on the 
afternoon of the 2gth ult. at the Koseikan, at 
Kobikicho, Kyobashi. Mr. Taguchi, President 
of the Company, occupied the chair. The 
traffic receipts were stated to have been yen 
3,806.837 in October, yen 4,548.42 in Novem- 
A 
proposal to lay railways between Tochigi and 
Shikanuma (15 miles) and between Maebashi 


and Shibukawa (12} miles) at a cost of yen 


231,754 and yen 165,628 respectively was con- 


sidered. A survey of the proposed routes will 
be commenced shortly. 


Busingss, as anticipated last week, has not yet 
been resumed. Small sales of Yarns have been 
made at full prices, and the Shirtings taken 
have been done at a further slight advance, 
There is not much moving in Woollens, and a 
few small lots of Fancy Cottons about make up 
the sum total of the week’s transactions. 


The 
Metal market is quiet,-and stocks ample. Kero- 


sene has not changed, and fresh arrivals bring 
the available oil to 300,000 cases. Sugar has enly 
been sold in retail quantities, and prices are un- 
changed. The Silk market is dull, and buy- 
ing has dwindled to small dimensions. 
are about the same, the stock is moderate, and 
arrivals continue light. 
for Waste Silk, though transactions have not 
been great. 


Prices 
There is still a demand 


Prices have weakened somewhat. 
Arrivals have been heavy, and the stock has been 
again raised. The Tea season is about closed, 
though a few hundred piculs of leaf continue to 
dribble into market. Exchange is unaltered 
and steady. 


NOTES. 


A spKCIAL issue of the Oficial Gaze/fe contains 
an accurate programme of the ceremony to be 
observed on the occasion of the promulgation 
of the Constitution next Monday. The day 
chosen for this great event is also the anniver- 
sary of the accession of the first Japanese Em- 
peror Jimmu, and the ceremonials usually ob- 
served on that account will take place according 
to the ordinary routine in the morning. Mean- 
while the following Imperial Envoys are to be 
despatched :—H.I.H. Prince Kujo Michitaka, 
to the Jingu Shrine, at Ise; Baron Takasaki 
Seifu, Vice-Director of the Bureau of Rites, to 
the Mausoleum of the Emperor Jimmu; and 
Viscount Takeya Mitsuaki to the Mausoleum 
of the late Emperor Komei. Orders have also 
been issued that a local official is to proceed to 
every officially recognised shrine throughout the 
Empire to offer prayers and incense. At 10 
o'clock in the forenoon of the 11th, all those 
authorized to be present in the Principal Hall 
(Seiden) of the Palace duting the ceremony 
will proceed thither in procession, headed by 
the Minister President of State. The persons 
included in this category are, the Minister 
President of State, the President of the Privy 
Council, the Ministers of State, Officials of 
Shinnin rank, Princes (not of the Blood), 
Wearers of First Class Orders, Officials of 
Chokunin rank, Local Prefects and Gover- 
nors, Attendant Peers of the ako-no-ma 
Marquises, Counts, Viscounts, and Barons. All 
these are to take their appointed places. The 


Members of the Cabinet will be arranged 
directly facing the Throne, in line. On their 
right front will stand the President of the Board 
of Rites. Still further in advance, and mar- 
shalled in arcs curved towards the Throne, the 
Princes of the Blood will be placed. On the 
right of the Throne Her Majesty the Empress 
will be seated. On either side of Her Majesty 
and slightly in advance the Princesses of the 
Blood will stand, while behind them the prin- 
cipal officials of Her Majesty’s Household will 
be placed, the Ladies in Waiting forming a rear 
line to these two ranks. The Imperial Insignia 
will be laid before the Throne, the Jewel on the 
right, the Sword on the left, and to the left rear 
of the Jatter will be placed the Privy Seal. On 
the right of the Throne and a little in advance of 
His Majesty, but behind the Empress and her 
suite, will be the Chief of Nobles in Waiting, the 
Nobles being marshalled behind him with the 
chief officials of the Imperial Household on their 
right. On the left of the Throne, slightly in 
advance of the Chief of the Nobles in Waiting, 
the Lord Keeper of the Privy Seal and the 
Minister of the Imperial Household will stand, 
and behind them Generals and Colonels of the 
Imperial Body Guards. To the left of these, 
again, and facing the Throne a place is to be 
reserved for the Foreign Corps Diplomatique. 
His Majesty, on entering the Hall, will be at- 
tended by the Nobles in Waiting, the Director 
and chief officials of the Board of Rites, the 
Lord Chamberlain, Chamberlains of Chokunin 
rank bearing the Imperial Insignia, Chamber- 
lains, Princes of the Blood, the Lord Keeper of 
the Privy Seal carrying the casket that contains 
the Scroll of the Constitution, a Chamberlain car- 
rying the Privy Seal, the Minister of the Imperial 
Household, Staff Officers of the Imperial 
Guards, and Officials of the Imperial House- 
hold. On His Majesty’s entrance the bands 
will play the National Anthem, and when the 
Princes, nobles, officials, and officers have taken 
their place, His Highness Prince Sanjo will ap- 
proach the Throne and present to the Emperor 
the casket containing the Scroll of the Con- 
stitution, His Majesty, receiving it, will hand 
it to the Minister President of State, and at the 
conclusion of this act and of the words with 
which his Majesty will accompany the gift of 
national enfranchisment, a salute of 1o1 guns 
will be fired. The Emperor will then retire, 
and the assemblage will break up in due order. 
In addition to the distinguished personages 
collected in the body of the Hall, the gal- 
lery will be thrown open to the foliowing, 
namely :—Foreign employés holding the rela- 
tive rank of Chokunin ; Japanese and foreigners 
possessing decorations of or above the Third 
Class of the Rising Sun; Officials of Sénarn 
rank of and above the third ciass, resident in 
the capital ; Judges of Courts of First Instance ; 
Officials of Sénin rank below the third class, 
one each from the Cabinet, the Privy Council, 
the Senate, and the various Departments of 
State, and Chairmen of Local Assemblies. 


ea: 


In the afternoon, weather permitting, there 
will be a review at Aoyama. ‘The Imperial 
Procession will leave the Palace at half-past 
one o'clock, the Emperor and Empress riding 
in the same carriage. Then will follow the 
equipages of Princesses of the Blood, the 
Minister President of State, the President of 
the Privy Council, members of the Cabinet and 
officials of Shinnin rank, Tents will be erected 
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for the accommodation of Their Majesties at 
the saluting point. Those who had the hopour 
of being present at the ceremony of the pro- 
mulgation will precede the Imperial Cortége to 
the review ground. 

* * 

At 7 o’clock in the evening Princes and 
Princesses of the Blood, the Minister President 
of State, the President of the Privy Council, 
Cabinet Ministers, Officials of Shinnin rank, 
the Foreign Representatives and their ladies, 
will have the honour of dining with their Majes- 
ties the Emperor and Empress in the Hémei-den 
(Banquetting Hall). At 9 o'clock, all those 
who were permitted to be present at the Cere- 
mony of Promulgation, will be tnvited to an 
Imperial Reception when various ancient Japa- 
nese dances will be performed. 


Tue citizens of Tékyé are apparently un- 
decided as to the nature‘of the demonstrations 
appropriate to the great event of Monday next. 
We read that the students of the University pro- 
pose to await the Imperial procession at the 
Babasaki Gate on its return to the Palace from 
the Review at Aoyama, and there is talk of their 
taking the horses from the carriages of Count 
Kuroda and Ito and dragging them by hand. 
We should hope, however, that this idea will not 
be translated into action. The voluntary sub- 
stitation of men for beasts of burden is a per- 
formance that partakes too much of ovations paid 
in Europe to pretty actresses or renowned Divas. 
Much more apropos would be atorchlight proces- 
sion in the evening, of which also there is some 
notion. On the whole, it must be admitted that 
the Authorities might have advantageously given 
the citizens a longer period for preparations. 
The city can hardly make up its mind and 
execute its intentions on any large scale within 
the space of a week or ten days. We read in 
tlie vernacular press that a meeting of house- 
holders was held on the evening of the 3rd 
instant, when it was resolved that lanterns and 
flags should be hung before each house and 
that festival-cars should traverse the streets 
with banners bearing the inscription ‘ Long 
live the Emperor” and ‘‘ May the nation 
prosper (Hésé bandai, Kokka Kéfuku). It 
was also resolved that directors of the street 
ceremonies should wear hats fringed with 
flowers, and coats with the dyed words “ Cere- 
monial of the Constitution.” The leading 
residents of the Honjo District are to assemble 
at either the [bumura-ro or the Nakamura-ro, 
where fireworks will be discharged and other 
methods of celebration adopted. Then we hear 
of a meeting of the Kojimachi folks in the 
Hall of the Sectional Assembly, where re- 
spects will be paid to the Emperor’s picture 
and wine will flow freely. Concerted songs 
by school-children are also on the programme, 
and the Japan Railway Authorities have decided 
to issue excursion tickets available for five days 
so that the country northward of Tékyéd may 
participate in the festivities. The chief inns of 
the capital are already becoming as full as they 
can be packed, and expedients to furnish addi- 
tional accommodation are the order of the day. 
It is expected that pardon will be granted to all 
persons undergoing punishment for offences 
against the Peace Preservation Regulations, the 
Press and Public Meetings Regulations, as well 
as to military offenders of certain classes. Fifty- 
three inmates of Ishikawa-jima jail are likely to 
benefit by this act of grace. Rumour further 


has it that the stigmarof “rebel” will be publicly 
removed from the names of Saigo Takamori 
and Eto Shimpei, and that peerages will be 
conferred on the descendants of these celebrated 
men as well as of others whose parents, though 
they distinguished themselves in the Imperial 
cause at the time of the Restoration, subse- 
quently fell into disgrace for their political views. 
ae 

Despite the various preparations noted above, 
the leading vernacular newspaper$ seem to 
apprehend that Toékyé may suffer this unique 
occasion to pass without appropriate demon- 
strations of rejoicing. Orientals are undemons- 
trative folk. Their idea of refinement is that 
no expression of the seven passions should be 
suffered to show itself on the face or to ap- 
pear in the demeanour. They find it difficult 
to reconcile themselves to the exuberant dis- 
plays made by Westerns on festive occasions. 
But the Héchi Shimbun, the Michi Nichi 
Shimbun, and the Chéya Shimbun unite in 
reminding them that their sentiments with 
regard to representative Government will be 
more or less judged by their conduct in 
connection with the events of the 11th, and that 
if they seem indifferent or impassive they will 
surely be held to have no very strong aspirations 
for political liberty. We should think that these 
apprehensions of our Téky6é contemporaries 
have little real foundation, for the capital is 
evidently alive to the magnitude of the issues in- 
volved in the ceremonial of the 11th. The only 
genuine source of uneasiness, so far as we can 
perceive, is that the time allowed for preparations 
has been decidedly short. 


Tue powers of Japanese artists have been put 
to a new test in connection with the ceremony 
of promulgating the Constitution. As our 
readers know, ladies are to be present on 
the great occasion, in the Seéden at the time 
of the promulgation, at Aoyama during the 
Review, and at the Banquet and Reception in 
the Palace in the evening, In the presence of 
Royalty the question of dress becomes im- 
portant; and perhaps we may add, with suffi- 
cient preface of apology, that past experience 
has not demonstrated the infallibility of the 
unguided judgment of foreign ladies in Japan 
where apparel for special occasions is concerned. 
The Imperial Household Department has there- 
fore adopted the precaution of forwarding to 
each lady, with her invitation, not only a 
statement of the nature of the dress to be 
worn at each stage of the ceremonial, but also 
a picture of what the statement exactly signifies. 
OF course the verbal definitions are wide enough 
to impose no inconvenient trammels on any one’s 
fancy. Zat-reifuku, Chu-reifuku, and Shé-rei- 
fuku—terms for ,which we cannot pretend to 
find any similarly terse English equivalents, but 
which may perhaps be conveniently rendered 
by a comparative series, “full, fuller, and fullest 
dress "—are definitions leaving ample liberty to 
the caprice of each fair dame in respect of 
materials, grouping, and details. But the cut 
and general contours of each costume are deter- 
mined by the accompanying picture, where, 
with a few bold, vigorous, and sweeping strokes, 
the artist shows, in outline, front and side views 
of ladies whose graceful proportions carry us to 
the extreme of unbelief in the theory of our 
race’s Simian descent. It is not given to many 
persons to assist, however vicariously, in the 
making of history. We old residents of Japan 


have seen, perhaps taken a share in, very re- 
markable creative processes of this nature, and 
we now find ourselves within a few days of the 
climax, That ladies are ta play such a con- 
spicuous ré/e in the great ceremony is a fact 
not without significance in its bearing on the 
extraordinary story of Japanese progress. We 
should think, therefore, that any of our fair 
readers possessing an album and honoured with 
an invitation for next Monday, would, be care- 
ful to insert therein these pretty pictorial pres- 
criptions, with their semi-ideographic legends 
of décolleté, mi-décolleté, and so forth, for to 
future generations they will assuredly be objects 
of immense interest and value. 


REPRESENTATIVES from the various newspaper 
offices of the capital met on the 6th instant at 
the Yanagiya Restaurant, Gofukubashi, Tokyo, 
to decide which journals will be represented at 
the ceremony of promulgating the Constitution 
on the 11th. The Metropolitan Police Office 
had intimated that places would be provided 
for ten journals on the occasion, and required 
the names of those chosen. The meeting no- 
minated the following journals as those to be 
represented :—The Micht Nicht Shimbun, 
Hochi Shimbun, Choya Shimbun, Mainichi 
Shimbun, Fomiurt Shimbun, Nippon Shim- 
bun, Katshin Shimbun, Tokyo Koron, Tokyo 
Shimpo and Fiji Shimpo. It was decided that 
Messrs. Tsuda (Fiji Shimpo), Minoura (Hoch? 
Shimbun), Seki (Nichi Nicht Shimbun), Koe- 
zuka (Mainicht Shimbun), Takata (Yomturt 
Shimbun), Fukumoto (Wippon Shimbun), Ed- 
amoto (Kaishin Shimbun), Murayama (Zokyo 
Koron), Asaina (Tokyo Shimpo), and Yoshida 
(Choya Shimbun) should attend on the oc- 
casion. After the ceremony the reporters will 
meet at the Xojunsha, in Minami Nabecho, 
to wrile out their reports, copies of which will 
be supplied to the papers that are not re- 
presented. 


Despite the somewhat limited. time at their 
disposal the citizens of the capital are evidently 
determined that the Constitution shall not be 
promulgated without general signs of rejoicing. 
Tokyo will be en /é/e on the 11th, and 
as the route to be followed by the Imperial 
Party in going to and returning from the Re- 
view has already been fixed, the remaining time 
available will no doubt be well utilized in de- 
corating the localities thus honoured. Mean- 
while, the various corporations and public 
companies of the capital are busy making in- 
dependent arrangements. In front of the Nip- 
pon Railway Company's premises at Kobikicho 
and the Uyeno Station magnificent arches will be 
erected, and on ropes stretched in various direc- 
tions from the roofs of the buildings lanterns 
will be hung for purposes of illumination. In 
the evening gas jets, arranged to show the 
Chinese characters Hdso-banzai (Long live the 
Emperor) will be lit, and selections of music 
will be played by the Marine Band. At Shim- 
bashi the Tokyo Tramway Company will erect 
a forté 24 feet high and 21 feet wide, covered 
with evergreens, and surmounted by a tablet of 
the same material bearing the characters Héso- 
banzar. The cars of the company, as well as 
the horses, will be tricked out with miniature 
flags and ribbons. A platform will be erected 
in front of the Stock Exchange, on which will be 
displayed a colossal he/, flanked by sake offerings ; 
the buildings will be decked with lanterns ; 
Kagura music will be performed on a stage 
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inside ;-and the members and brokers, wear- 
ing chrysanthemum favours, will, after witness- 
ing the passage of the Imperial procession, 
assemble in tue Exchange and drink to the 
Emperor and Constitution. The members of 
the Rice Exchange propose to escort to the 
neighbourhood of the Palace gate a vehicle 
laden with fireworks, the intention being to 
commence a display of 60 pieces as soon as the 
Imperial carriage reaches the Futayebashi, or 
outer bridge of the Palace. The Inland Trans- 
port Company will be represented by fifteen 
carriages drawn by horses or cattle. On the 
first will be a banner with the inscription Kempo 
go happu shiki wo shukusu, “in celebration of 
the Promulgation of the Constitution,” and the 
Others will bear ornamental stands of pine; 
plum, bamboo, and other trees, the officers, 
in uniform, carrying flags of various kinds. 
After cheers for the Emperor, Empress, and 
Imperial Family in front of the Palace, the 
procession will return to the company’s 
premises where a No performance will be 
given, after which all the employés will join 
in singing the National Anthem. Casks of 
saké will be on tap for the benefit of sub- 
ordinates connected with the company. A 
tall mast will be erected at the warehouses of 
the Nippon Yusen Kaisha at Nihonbashi, 
from which half a dozen ropes will be suspend- 
ed bearing flags during the day-time and lan- 
terns at night. The residents of the Nihon-bashi 
district have decided to decorate in purely 
Japanese fashion some twenty bridges which 
are included in the ward, the Nihon-bashi 
to receive a special share of attention. Arches 
will be erected on each bridge bearing suitable 
inscriptions. At the Ryogoku-bashi dancing 
stages will be constructed, and as soon as 
the firing of the salute begins, several hundred 
fireworks will be displayed from the river. An 
entertainment will be given in the evening in the 
Chitose Theatre by leading residents. The Hongo 
people will erect a huge arch in the Main Street, 
with the characters Waga Kimi banzat “ Long 
live our Emperor ;” the national flags will be 
crossed above the arch and support numerous 
festoons of lanterns ; and dashi carrying musi- 
cians will be dragged along the chief thorough- 
fares. A thousand children from the common 
schools of Hongo will be drawn up as the Im- 
perial Party passes, and these with others will 
sing the National Anthem on the play ground at 
Fujimayecho, where the ward officers will as- 
semble in tents specially pitched, and pay their 
respects to the portraits of the Emperor and Em- 
press. A stage will be erected at the lidamachi 
Parade ground, where leading residents of the 
Kanda district will deliver appropriate speeches, 
and moch? and oranges will be distributed to the 
crowd. Some 30 dash? will be drawn about 
during the day, and Mr. Iwasaki Yanosuke, who 
is a resident of the district, has intimated his 
desire to present 100 tubs of sake on the oc- 
casion. In Shiba, Azabu, Fukagawa, Ushi- 
gome, and Asakusa preparations are being made 
to celebrate the occasion, and lJantern-makers, 
flag dealers, dyers and others are reaping a rich 
harvest. The students of the University have 
abandoned the idea of dragging the carriages of 
Count Kuroda and Count Ito. It has been 
decided that they will offer to the Emperor an 
address, enclosed in a mzshrki casket, which 
will be presented by the President of the 
University, for which purpose the Imperial 
carriage will make a short stop at a point 


to be fixed on. Theaddress will be drafted by 
Professor Shigeno Antake and will be signed 
by the whole University staff and students. 
The latter will assemble at five o'clock 
in the afternoon infront of the library, where 
Mr. Watanabe will read the reply of the Em- 
peror to the students’ address, and Professor 
Shigeno Antake will deliver a short and appro- 
priate speech. The National Anthem will then 
be sung and the healths of the Emperor and 
Empress and the Imperial Family will be toast- 
ed. A procession will then be formed and the 
students will march forth with torches to the 
music of the Naval Band, tothe Palace gate, 
where the torches, in accordance with an ancient 
Japanese custom will be thrown ina heap, forming 
a bonfire, and the processionists will cheer as the 
characters Serjyo-banzat on a device of electric 
jets are displayed. To guard against accidents 
the fire brigade of the University will be in 
attendance with their appliances. The mem- 
bers of the Tokyo City Assembly will await the 
Imperial procession, drawn up at a Suitable point 
on the line of route, It has been decided that 
they will ask His Imperial Majesty’s acceptance 
of a pair of flower stands composed of pines, 
and plum-trees, combined with roses, peonies, 
and plum blossoms. These bouquets, with the 
baskets containing them, will be about 10 feet in 
height. The City officials will be stationed 
at the same spot, which will be marked by a 
large evergreen arch, surmounted by the 
national colours, and bearing in the centre a 
chrysanthemum of oranges. It was expected 
and hoped by many that after the review the 
Imperial party would return to the Palace 
by way of Ginza, Nihon-bashi, and Megawa- 
bashi, but the route has been definitely fixed by 
a notification. According to this the procession 
will leave the Palace by the main gate, passing 
through the Sakurada Gate, and thence pro- 
ceeding by way of Ura-Kasumigaseki and Tora- 
nomon, along the Moat, up the Aoizaka, past 
the Naval Department, and Enokizaka, along 
Akasaka, Tamachi-dori, and Tenmacho, up 
Uchinakazaka, and through Aoyama-dori and 
Aoyama-machi to the Parade Ground. The re- 
turn will be by way of Aoyama-dori, Kinokuni- 
zaka, the Yotsuya Gate, Kojimachi-dori, along 
the Moat near the Hanji Gate, and through the 
Sakurada Gate to the Palace. News from the 
provinces indicate that the country-people are 
hardly behind the folks in the capital so far as 
regards enthusiasm and zeal to properly mark 
the event. The members of the Toshin Asso- 
ciation at Iwamurada, Shinano—to mention one 
instance—have instructed a correspondent in 
the capital to wire them one or two important 
paragraphs as soon as possible, with the view 
of reading the extracts at an entertainment 
which they propose to hold on the 11th. It is 
stated that the classic Yoshiwara is resolved to 
put itself en evidence, by sending forth proces- 
sions of singing girls, all dressed alike. The 
citizens of the Shitaya District also think that a 
parade of youth and beauty is a good idea, but 
they purpose to put the fair damsels in waggons 
with dancing stages, so that the reflection of 
their graces may not be too stationary. The 
Kyobashi folks talk of a monster procession, 
every unit of which is to carry a coloured 
lantern, and in the van will march a banner 
squadron with Adfer Heika banzat (long live 
His Majesty the Emperor) on a hundred flags. 
The citizens of Shiba are not the least original, 
for instead of adding to the number of trium- 


phal arches to be erected everywhere, they pro- 
pose to plant 150 cherry-trees immediately out- 
side the Tora-no-mon in the line of the Imperial 
procession. The trees are to be decked with 
artificial flowers on the auspicious day, and to 


stand afterwards a perennial memento of the 


occasion, But we refrain from attempting to 
further map out the programme. Tékyé evi- 
dently means to show itself thoroughly appre- 
ciative of the nation’s enfranchisement. 


We have been requested to publish the follow- 
ing :—The Ladies and Gentlemen of the Fo- 
reign Community are cordially invited to be 
present on the 11th instant at a Wo dance to 
be held in the Public Garden, and at wrestling 
matches on the site of the former Kencho, in | 
celebration of the promulgation of the Constitu- 
tion. The committee regret that time does not 
allow them to issue separate invitations, and re- 
quest that this invitation may be accepted. 


* 
* * 


The following is the programme of the cele- 
bration of the rith February in Yokohama :— 
The principal ceremony will take place in the 
upper storey of the Town Hall. At ten o’clock 
a.m. all will assemble at the Town Hall anda 
congratulatory address will be read to their 
Majesties the Emperor and Empress. At eleven 
o'clock the Committee of the Celebration, who 
will be received by the Governor, will adjourn to 
the Kencho whence telegraphic congratulations 
will be sent to the Minister of the Imperial 
Household. From nine o'clock a.m. fireworks 
will be let off from different parts. of the town, 
and this pyrotechnic display will be continued 
during the night. At ten o’clock, when the ad- 
dressis read in the Ceremonial Hall, all the child- 
ren of the Primary Schools will sing the national 
anthem in front of the building. At one o’clock 
a performance of JVo dances will take place in 
the Public Garden. Wrestling performances will 
also be held on the vacant ground, the site of 
the former Kencho, during the afternoon, com- 
mencing at one o'clock. A torch-light proces- 
sion will be formed and march through the- 
principal streets in the evening. 


TELEGRAMS received in the capital announce 
that another anti-foreign riot has taken place 
in China. The scene of the disturbance is 
Chinkiang, and the number of Chinese directly 
engaged is said to have been some six thousand. 
The American Consulate was burned to the 
ground, and the British Consulate attacked but 
not destroyed. Happily the casualities appear 
to have been few, for only one foreigner is 
reported missing. Chingkiang lies about 150 
miles up the Yang-tsze, in the angle formed 
between the western mouth of the Grand-Canal 
and the right bank of the river. In the 
days when the grain-tribute from the Southern 
Chinese provinces was transported to Peking by 
the inland route, Chingkiang was a place of 
much importance. It attracted the attention of 
the British forces under Sir Hugh Gough in 
1842, and its capture involved the garrison in 
self-inflicted horrors that may well have be- 
queathed a vivid tradition to posterity. The 
foreign settlement is a tract extending from the 
mouth of the Grand Canal, above the city, along 
the bank of the river fora distance, and through 
a depth inland of about a quarter of a mile. 
No intelligence has been conveyed as to the 
origin of the riot. 
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Aciration in favour of a substantial addition to 
the British Navy in likely to have practical 
results in the near future. An important con- 
tribution to the question was made by Admirals 
Sir T. Symonds, Sir G. Phipps Hornby, and 
Lord Alcester, in the Fortnightly Review for 
November. Briefly speaking, the conclusion 
arrived at by these distinguished authorities was 
that the British Navy should be trebled forth- 
with. By ‘‘Navy” we mean ships of recent 
construction having armour and armaments of 
the most approved types. Nothing built before 
1875 can be included in the list of efficient 
fighters. In such ships England is barely 
as strong as France, and the claim is that, 
having regard to the immensely larger and 
more extended functions her ships have to 
perform, she should be at least three times as 
strong in order to do battle on equal terms. 
Naturally this contention suggests the corollary, 
how long would it take to raise her strength to 
such a standard, and are the constructive 
resources of the country competent to under- 
take the task within any reasonable period? This 
interesting question has been investigated by 
the St. Fames’s Budget, and the conclusion 
recorded is that there are in Great Britain and 
Ireland twenty-six eminent private firms, which, 
without dislocating their regular business, would 
undertake to add to the Navy 24 battle-ships and 
65 first-class cruisers inside of three years. 
England is therefore perfectly well able to carry 
out the programme laid down by the Admirals, 
but whether any Government will risk its tenure 
of office by becoming responsible for an ex- 
penditure of about thirty millions sterling is a 
moot question. 


Tue Fiji Shimpo, writing of Postal Savings 
Banks in this country, refers at some length to 
the measures adopted in western States with a 
view to the amelioration of the working-classes, 
and the softening of that line of demarcation 
which so plainly is drawn between the rich and 
the poor. Our contemporary does not suggest 
that the State Assurance system adopted in 
Germany should be introduced into Japan, but 
urges that every expedient to encourage and 
develop saving and thrift among the lower 
classes should be resorted to. The post-office 
savings system, which has proved so beneficial 
in Western countries, has been introduced in 
Japan, but its result has not been wholly satis- 
factory. Pointing to the fact that the maximum 
amount that may be deposited under the present 
system is 50 yen 4 day, or 18,200 yen a year, the 
Fit contends that this alone proves that the 
benefits of the institution are not enjoyed by 
the lower classes alone, but on the other hand 
people of considerable means invest their 
capital in this way. If the actual facts of the 
case could be ascertained it would no doubt be 
found that the poor classes, though bulking 
largely in number, would be a very small pro- 
portion in respect of the amount deposited. The 
rate of interest allowed by the Postal Savings 
Banks is 4.2 per cent. per annum, a rate 
which approaches so closely to that of the 
banks (5 per cent.) that it tempts people of 
capital to deposit their money there on the un- 
impeachable security of the government. The 
Fé would have the present maximum lowered 
from 18,000 yen per annum to say 300 yen, or 
about a yen a day, and the minimum lowered 
from 10 sen to 5 oreven 3 sen. The maxi- 


system, which by reason of numerous reforms 
has become almost perfect, is £30 or about 
$180 a year, and recent attempts in the House 
of Commons to raise it to £50 have been met 
by the contenfion that any such step would 
interfere with the business of the public banks. 
The system of post-office savings banks was 
established in Japan in the year 1875, and the 
amount deposited during the first twelve months 
was only 20,000 yer. As time went on, how- 
ever, the institution was more largely availed 
of, until in 1887 the total amount of deposits 
was 28,000,000 yen. The effect of the facilities 
thus provided, in encouraging the people to the 
practice of saving, must have been very great, 
but it is highly probable that the increase in 
the deposits should be taken not so much as an 
indication of the improvement of the condition 
of the lower classes, or of a widespread convic- 
tion of the value of the savings bank system, as a 
sign that the wealthier sections of the popula- 
tion have utilized this means of investing their 
money. The following table shows the amounts 
of the deposits in Post Office Savings Banks 
from 1875 to 1886 :— 


AVERAGE 
Deposits. Depositors veR Heap, 
en. Yen. 

20,559 9 
43,120 3 
92,297 34 
16,087 27 
472,206 38 
611,387 27 
684,550 33 
830,58 35 
1,988,018 34 
+ 4:950,750 .. . 59 
+ 7147,100 .. 34 
13,051,432 44 


From the above it will be seen that while the 
average amount deposited per head was only 9 
yen in 1875, it was 44 yen in 1886, and this 
fact gives rise to the suspicion that the savings 
banks are largely resorted to by people above 
the middle class, who were induced to take this 
step by the depression in trade which prevailed 
during several years. It must be evident that 
the above amount of deposits, 28,000,000 yen, 


is a sum of considerable importance as com-. 


pared with the total circulation of the empire, 
and that if it largely comes from the pockets of 
wealthy people the post-office saving banks 
fail of their original aim, and encroach on the 
functions of other banks. It is true that the 
tendency of all institutions both in ancient ‘and 
modern times, and in the east as well as the 
west, has been to benefit the upper classes, but 
as a matter of fact the real national power lies 
in the hands of the mass of the common people. 
The more widely these two are separated, the 
more risk there is of the order of society being 
disturbed ; and therefore as a means of maintain- 
ing order, and promoting the happiness and pro- 
sperity of rich and poor alike the habit of saving 
should be encouraged and stimulated. More- 
over, it is important that arrangements should 
be made by which deposits may be more easily 
withdrawn. One can understand the difficulty 
of carrying on the business of the saving-banks 
with accuracy when small amounts are being 
constantly deposited and withdrawn; but the 
pointhas been satisfactorily arranged in England 
and other countries. It should not be impos- 
sible for the Authorities in Japan to do the same, 
and by adapting the system of the savings bank to 
the customs and habits of the people to eliminate 
the air of officialism which is still too apparent 
and transact business on the same lines as are 
observed in ordinary business life. At present 
a deposit may be made in one day, but a with- 
‘drawal cannot, and, further, money placed in one 


mum of the English Postal Savings, Bank! branch cannot be withdrawn from another. 


‘place of their employment. 


These inconveniences, says the 7:77, are we have 
no doubt already well known to the Authorities, 
and we now simply express the hope that care 
will be taken to extend the benefits of the banks 
as widely as possible among the lower classes, for 
whose benefit they were primarily designed. 


Tue F1j¢ Shimpo holds that sojourn and travel 
in the interior are inconsistent with each other. 
In explanation of this proposition our contem- 
porary remarks that a large number of foreigners 
whose profession is really that of propagating the 
doctrines of and preaching some form of Chris- 
tian religion, are employed as teachers in schools 
in the interior. The provision that foreigners 
should be confined to the settlements is of 
course as applicable to them as to any others; 
but for the convenience of the schools of the 
empire they have been permitted to reside in the 
localities where they are employed. In future, 
it is stated, passports will not be granted to 
such persons authorizing them to travel in the 
provinces for two, three, or four months at a 
time, even though the application may be sent 
through the proper channels. Permission to 
reside in the interior is in the nature of a spe- 
cial concession and the granting of any ad- 
ditional privilege would amount to self-stulti- 
fication on the part of the Authorities. People 
are in the first place allowed to reside in the 
interior because it is impossible that they should 
daily travel from one of the settlements to the 
If they are not 
constantly engaged in the work of teaching - 
then there can be no reason why they should 
be allowed to live outside the settlements; if 
they do so employ themselves they do not re- 
quire passports authorizing them to travel. It 
has been decided therefore, though with no 
intention of specially touching missionaries en- 
gaged in teaching, to withhold from foreigners 
employed in this manner passports allowing 
travel in the country. This extraordinary story 
is apparently credited by the Fiji Shimpo. 


7 


The Times reprints of ‘ Parnellism and Crime * 


‘already fill seven volumes averaging about 250 


pages each; still no glimmering of a conclusion 
is apparent. Some of the men examined 
amply support the Irish witness's well established 
reputation for evasion and the faculty of simu- 
lating absolute vacuity when an inconvenient 
question crops up. Mr. Michael Burke, who 
when at home resides on a small farm on the 
borders of Mayo and Galway, offered a con- 
spicuous example. His attitude was in masterly 
accord with the non-committal principle. His 
cross-examination occupies nearly thirty pages 
of Vol. VIL, yet neither Sir Charles Russell 
nor Mr, Davitt nor Mr. Harrison could wring 
an admission of any sort out of him. It was 
always ‘‘ not that I understand,” or ‘not that I 
am aware,” or “I don't remember,” or ‘‘ may 
be it might and may be it mightn’t.” Once he 
reached the climax of uncertainty when, being 
asked whether an event of which he declared 
that he was ‘not aware” could have happened 
without his being aware, he replied, ‘‘Not that 
I am aware.” If particularly hard pressed he 
would enquire naively ‘ shure hwat does the man 
mane any how?” and at crises of the cross-ex- 
amination he nearly drove Sir C. Russell wild 
by lapsing into rapt contemplation of the walls 
or ceiling of the Court, getting busily solicitous 
about a stain or a threadbare spot on his coat, 
or picking up his hat as if he thought nothing 
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more remained to be said “at all, at all.” Sir] pier will be only 2,500 feet in length, without a 


Charles, however, kept his temper admirably. 
Once only, when “Mick” lolled carelessly 
against the box, did the calm of the great cross- 
examiner get ruffed. ‘Stand up, Sir,” he 
cried, “and attend to me.” ‘“ Troth, Sorr,” 
answered the unperturbed Mick, “‘’tis tired I'm 
getting of spaking wid you.” 


* 
* * 


Another remarkable witness was Mr. Patrick 
Molloy. This gentleman laid a scheme to en- 
trap the Dublin solicitor of The Times. He had 
absolutely nothing to tell except that he had 
tricked the solictor not only into handing him 
the usual £4 for travelling expenses, but also 
into giving him {£11 to pay some imaginary 
debts, without discharging which Mr. Molloy de- 
clared himself unable to leave Dublin. The 
solicitor stipulated that the £11 should be en- 
closed in letters addressed to Molloy’s cre- 
ditors and posted in A7s—the solicitor’s—pre- 
sence, with which condition Molloy cheerfully 
complied, sending the letters, however, to 
friends who were in collusion with him. From 
a pecuniary point of view the device did not 
work, inasmuch as the payment of the notes— 
two £5 notes and one £1—was stopped, but 
Molloy managed to waste a great deal of the 
time of the Court, and to showthat Zhe Zimes 
could be misled as to the value of a witness, for 
when he did appear before the commission, it 
turned out that his only object in coming was 
to tell the Judges and the ‘‘ quality” at large 
how he had bamboozled the big journal. 


Tue Mainichi Shimbun does not think it at 
all likely that the Yokohama harbour scheme 
will be abandoned in favour of the proposal to 
form a harbour for the capital. There are at 
present two important works on hand in Tokyo: 
the improvement of the city and the introduction 
of a new water supply; the former calling fora 
yearly expenditure of from three to five hundred 
thousand yes and the latter requiring an im- 
mediate outlay of five or six million yen. Sup- 
pose that a harbour is decided upon; that 
means the raising of a loan of say ten million 
yen, the annual interest on which would be at 
least five hundred thousand yer. It will be 
evident therefore that even the present prosperity 
of the capital cannot justify the entering simul- 
taneously upon the work of improvement, the 
new water supply, and the construction of a 
harbour, Assuming, therefore, that public opinion 
is in favour of a harbour at Tokyo, that work is 
plainly not one of the immediate future, and it 
is not probable that the Yokohama scheme will 
be dropped. For the latter, two estimates have 
been prepared, one by Mr. Mulder, a Dutch 
engineer in the employment of the Home Office, 
and the other by Major-General Palmer, lately 
the engineer of the Yokohama Water Works. 
Some persons hold, however, that as Major- 
General Palmer's experience has been chiefly in 
the matterof military engineering, the advisability 
of entrusting harbour works to him is doubtful. 
The estimate of the General is the more costly, 
and it is not yet known how the matter will be 
decided. As accounting for the difference in 
the amount of the estimates, il is pointed out 
that Major-General Palmer's plans provide for 
a pier 3,000 feet long, with a lighthouse at the 
end, for the construction of a railway and sid- 
ings from the pier to the Railway Station by way 
of the Custom’s warehouses, and for the em- 
ployment of English cement, while Mr. Mulder's 


lighthouse ; he does not include the cost of a 
railway, and proposes to use Japanese cement. 
: * * < 

We should have thought that, if not his past 
career, at least the perfect success of the Yoko- 
hama Waterworks might have saved General 
Palmer from the misgivings on the ground of his 
being in the first place a military engineer, which 
the Afainicht Shimbun declares to prevail in 
certain quarters. We should have thought, too, 
that our contemporary might have known better 
to give heed or vent to them. Can that journal 
be ignorant of the success with which, in several 
Western countries, military engineers are con- 
stantly employed, during peace, on civil 
engineering works of great magnitude and 
importance in the service of the State? The 
United States furnish a conspicuous example of 
this practice. It is so also in Great Britain and 
her dependencies, where the talents and high 
training of the Royal Engineers are turned to ac- 
count in a great variety of public works under 
the Crown. To give a few instances within our 
own limited knowledge, we may mention such 
undertakings as the magnificent dock and har- 
bour works at Portsmouth, the Great Exhibition 
of 1858, the Albert Hall and South Kensington 
Museum, the Bombay Waterworks, and a mul- 
tilude of other great achievements—all of them 
monuments to the abilities of Woolwich or 
Addiscombe graduates. In India, with its vast 
system of railways, roads, waterworks, canals, 
reservoirs, telegraphs, breakwaters, and so on, 
we find that military engineers have filled the 
most important posts throughout. And, again, 
in many of England's colonies, the varied and 
arduous civil duties of colonial engineer have 
been and are ably carried out by officers of 
Royal Engineers. To pretend that the being in 
the first place a military engineer is any dis- 
qualification for civil-engineering duties is not 
only a pretence refuted by facts, but is about as 
illogical as would be the proposition that a man 
who is by profession, say, an official or a lawyer 
may notachieve distinction in art, or literature, 
or science. It is even more illogical, because 
in the engineer's case the two branches, the 
civil and the military, are, after all, closely allied 
and have much in common. 

ee 

As far as concerns the talked-of harbour for 
Tokyé the Marnichi Shimbun takes a common- 
sense view, with which we fully agree. Itis grati- 
fying at the same time to learn, on the authority 
of our well-informed contemporary, that we are 
at last to have our harbour, and it is to be hoped 
that instructions to begin the work will be imme- 
diately forthcoming. The Afainichi Shimbun 
seems, however, to be a little “mixed” on the 
question of the English and Dutch designs ; 
and, as so much of the details has evidently 
been allowed to transpire, it may be well to 
state the position a little more accurately and 
clearly. In the first place, then, we have al- 
ways understood that the Dutch design was 
prepared by Mr. De Rijke, not by Mr. Mulder; 
and, in the next, we believe that the length of 
Major-General Palmer's proposed pier is some 
2,050 feet, as compared with 1,500 feet of dyke 
and pier provided for in the Dutch scheme— 
figures which, it will be seen, differ considerably 
from those given by our contemporary. Again, 
as to the relative estimates. Evidently no just 
comparison can be made between them until 
both are reduced to corresponding conditions 


in respect of the accommodation and other 
facilities which are to be provided. When this 
is done, we have good authority for stating that 
the English engineer's design is found to be be- 
tween 3 and 4 percent. the cheaper. Lastly, 
as to the cement. Major-General Palmer is 
well known to be an earnest advocate of the 
employment of Japanese Portland cement for 
the public works of the empire, so far as may 
be found compatible with safety and excellence 
of construction. It is also known that he has 
done his best in sundry ways to encourage and 
stimulate the bringing of cement-manufacture 
in this country up to a standard which shall 
give engineers full confidence in its use, and 
that he believes the time to be at hand, if not 
already arrived, at which this change, so de- 
sirable for Japan on industrial and financial 
grounds, may be adopted. It is impossible, 
then, to suppose that in his Harbour project he 
proposed unconditionally the use of European 
cement. Onthe contrary, we have reason to.be- 
lieve that he drew particular attention to the point, 
and showed that if, as he fully hoped, Japanese 
cement at a fair price could be employed, his 
estimate would be reducible by some yen 130,000. 
In that case the English estimate would be about 
10 per cent. cheaper than the Dutch one. 


By the out-going French mail of 27th ultimo 
there left for home a_ well-known Tokyo 
resident, who will be much missed by a large 
circle of friends. Professor George Appert, 
who ranked as senior professer in the Law 
College of the Imperial University, arrived in 
Japan at the close of the year 1879, having been 
engaged as law professor by the Judicial De- 
partment. In this department he remained 
until the close of his stay, but, since the found- 
ing of the Imperial University, his services were 
shared by that institution. Mr. Appert, who is 
a Doctor of Law of the University of Paris, 
proved himself, while in Japan, a most able 
and clear exponent of law, and his place will 
be difficult to fill. A succesor is, we believe, 
on his way out to take up Mr. Appert's duties. 
The French Military mission also left by the 
Melbourne, so that the French community of 
Tokyo has suffered a double loss. Mr. Appert 
took a keen interest in Japanese pictorial art, 
and has recently published a handy reference 
volume, entitled Ancien Fapon, which gives, 
amongst other useful information, particulars 
regarding the different schools of Japanese 
painting. 


THE annual general meeting of the Musical 
Society of Japan took place at the Rokumei-kan 
in the afternoon of 26th ultimo. The accounts 
of the Society and a résumé of its proceedings 
during 1888 were read by the Secretary, Mr. 
Isawa, and passed without question. Certain 
amendments of the Rules were then proposed 
and’ unanimously agreed to, after which the 
election of officers took place, resulting in the 
choice of Marquis Nabeshima as President; 
Marquis Hachisuka as Vice-President; and the 
appointment of the members of the former 
Managing Committee to the posts of Secretaries, 
Treasurers, and Art Directors, the only new 
nomination being Professor Dittrich, who has 
been recently engaged as Art Director of the 
Tokyo Academy of Music. The President, 
Marquis Nabeshima, delivered an earnest ad- 
dress on the subject of the fature prospects of 
the Society. He emphasised the necessity of 
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placing the organization on,a firmer footing, 
and invited friends of the noble art of music 
to become patrons or affiliates, assisting the 
Society with funds if they could not otherwise 
contribute to its advancement. The leading 
purpose of the association, he explained, was to 
further the cause of music, whether Japanese 
or foreign, and all persons possessing musical 
skill, whether members or not, would: be 
asked to take part in the periodical concerts. 
We learn that several well known and in- 
fluential personages have already responded to 
this’ appeal and promised to become patrons 
of the Society. The next concert will be 
held in March, when Professor Dittrich will 
make his début in Japan with a violin solo, 
and will also take part ina trio, with Mr. Eckert 
and another gentleman, of violin, viola, and 
piano. In respect of Japanese music the S2i- 
mai of the No will form an item of the pro- 
gramme, and should prove an_ interesting 
novelty to foreign listeners. The experiment in 
which the Society is engaged ought to claim a 
large share of public attention. Its exertions in 
the cause of music generally have immediate 
interest for residents in T6ky6 and Yokchama, 
since they afford frequent opportunities of 
spending a pleasant and profitable evening. 
But what chiefly attracts notice is the practical 
comparison thus instituted between Japanese 
and European music. The two are placed 
upon the same stage and allowed to speak for 
themselves, Will both survive the ordeal, or will 
the one reduce the other to perpetual silence ? 


This argument, however, is not sound, in 
the opinion of the Dempo. 
the goods that are imported to and exported 
from Yokohama pass through or from Tokyo, 
and when the time comes, as it will very soon, 
that all the Tokaido, To-Hoku, and other rail- 
way lines converge on Tokyo, the propor- 
tion will be a much larger one. Under such cir- 
cumstances the loss of time, labour, and money, 
not to speak of the damage to goods, by tran- 
shipment will be a very serious consideration. 
For this reason our contemporary does not share 
the belief that the Yokohama harbour may be 
regarded_as a substitute for that at Tokyo. 


Tue funeral of the medical student Hayakawa, 
who was burnt to death at the fire on Saturday, 
26th ult., took place at noon on Sunday. The 
whole of the University Staff had been invited 
to attend, and the procession was a long one. 
A brother of the deceased is studying in the 
University Hall, having graduated in the depart- 
mentof Law. The students whose rooms were 
destroyed number 118 in all, some of whom 
have lost quite heavily, evento the extent of 
several hundred yen. Happily no bones have 
been broken, and the eight injured students are 
recovering satisfactorily from their bruises and 
burns. A fund to provide the sufferers with 
ready money to replace their lost clothing and 
effects, has been raised by the staff, native and 
foreign, of the University, and now amounts to 
nearly 2,000 yen. Part of the burnt portion, 
that running eastwards, was lighted with elec- 
tricity and heated with hot water. The fire 
originated in the central portion of the other 
part, and cut off all communication for those 
unfortunate students in the upper story whose 
rooms lay between the staircase and the south- 
ern gable. For, by a structural defect, it 
seems that there was no staircase on this side, 
and the only exit in such a fire as Saturday's 
was by the windows. Class and laboratory 
work at the University were suspended during 
last week. 


Tue Chugat Shogyo Dempo attaches great im- 
portance to the work of the Committee which 
has been appointed by the Tokyo Economic 
Society to consider the ‘question of forming a 
harbour at Tokyo. One point specially our 
contemporary commends to the careful atten- 
tion of the committee, namely the suggestion 
that the Tokyo harbour scheme should be 
dropped in favour of Yokohama. This view is 
held not only by a number of leading and in- 
flaential men in business life, but also by 
several members of the Cabinet, whose op- 
position will have to be encountered should 
the Tokyo proposal come before the Ministry. 
There can be no gainsaying the assertion that 
if Tokyo is to be not only the political but also 
the commercial centre of the empire, the con- 
struction of an excellent harbour there is an ab- 
solute necessity. The only difficulty is that fora 
work of such magnitude the expense must be very 
great. Investigations conducted by the Home 
Office several years ago pointed to an estimate 
of about twelve million yew, but experts have 
put the cost atas much as twenty million ye. In 
any case the expense will be no trifling matter, 
and on this account it has been proposed to 
relinquish the scheme in favour of Yokohama, 
though the importance of a good harbour at the 
capital has not been disputed. Such as advo- 
cate this course say that though the Yokohama 
harbour will not fulfil all the requirements, still 
by dredging and the formation of docks, it may 
at a comparatively small cost be rendered an 
excellent work. The Cabinet having, chiefly on 
this consideration, decided in favour of the 
Yokohama harbour scheme, and the two places 
being only 9 r/ distant, there is little necessity 
for constructing at great expense a harbour 
for Tokyo. If the present railway line should 
prove insufficient for the traffic, a special line 
for the conveyance of goods could be laid. 


In a rather interesting notice of the national 
game of foot-ball (femar) published by the 
Koron Shimpo, the following occurs :—The 
game can be traced back to China, where it 
is said to have been started by the Em- 
peror Hwang-ti. At that time the ball was 
formed of eight pieces of leather in the shape 
of % During the Tang dynasty the game was 
introduced into Japan. It was held in much 
repute at the Court of the Empress Kokyoku, 
the 36th ruler of the Imperial line, though the 
nature of the sport prevented the Empress from 
participating in it. Subsequently the game was 
played by the Emperior Tenshi, the 39th em- 
peror, at Nara, with the Prime Minister Dai 
Shokkan Fujiwara Kamatari under a gigantic 
camphor tree. By Fujiwara Narimichi it was 
taught to the founder of the Asukai House, 
Sangi Masatsune, and since then this family 
has been inseparably connected with ils pro- 
gress. During the troublous time of the Ke- 
storation it fell into neglect, and though on 
several occasions the late Asukai Masamori 
endeavoured to revive it, his efforts were without 
success. On his death-bed, however, he ex- 
hotted the present head of the house, Count 
Asukai, to devote himself to the game, and a 
few years ago when the Emperor visited Kyoto 
the Count had the honour of playing before 
His Majesty. ‘The game so commended itself 


Quite two-thirds of 


to the Emperor that a money grant was made 
with the object of encouraging the sport, and as 
an indication that His Majesty's interest has not 
waned, it may be- remarked that Count Asukai, 
while in Tokyo recently, was again commanded 
to play the game before His Majesty. The late 
Prince Iwakura is said to have been an ardent 
devotee of the sport. Its chief features are the 
measured grace of movement of those who take 
part in it, and its inculcation of habits of cé- 
operation and union. In play each one must 
stand in his appointed place with his hands by 
his sides, ready, without encroaching on the 
functions of others, to play the ball when it is 
his turn. The object being to keep the bal? 
always in the air, the most undivided and vigi- 
lant attention is necessary. Ladies are said to 
have enjoyed the game about the time when 
Kamakura was at the height of its prosperity, 
that is from the period of Yoritomo to the 
downfall of the H6jé Regency. There are two 
styles of play, one called the Dojé-fu or Court 
style, and the other the Cé/#a-/u or popular style. 


We take the following from the Nicht Nicht 
Shimbun :—Three points in connection with 
the improvement of the capital have particularly 
claimed the attention of the citizens since the 
issue of the City Improvement Regulations; in 
the first place the nature of the scheme and the 
order and method of carrying it into practice ; 
second, the rate of the special duty to be im- 
posed ; and third, the conditions to be observed 
in acquiring land or buildings for the purpose 
of laying out streets, &c., or for other uses 
included in the scheme. The first has, we 
understand, been already decided by the Im- 
provements Committee, whose report has been 
submitted to, but not yet approved of by, the 
Cabinet. The special duty has been levied for 
the present year, on the vote of the Urban 
Assembly, though the public is still uninformed 
as to the manner in which the funds thus 
realized are to be applied. The third point, 
relating to the purchase of land and build- 
ings for the purposes of the scheme, has 
now been settled by an Imperial Ordinance, 
issued on the 28th January. Provisions 2 
and 3 of Art. I. are those bearing most 
closely on the interests of the public. The 
former is as follows :— ‘‘ The Governor of Tokyo 
shall, after due conference with the owner there- 
of, pay a suitable price, or suitable compensa- 
tion for cost of removal, for private property in 
land, buildings or plant attached thereto, or for 
private property in buildings or plant situated 
on government land.” The latter runs :— 
““When such conference does not result in a 
settlement each party shall appoint a valuator, 
and the Governor of Tokyo shall lay the matter 
before the Minister of State for Home Affairs in 
the form of a statement of his own views 
thereon.” By the Regulations relating to the 
purchase of Land for Public Purposes the title- 
deed value of the land is taken as the basis of 
purchase, mutual conference being resorted to 
only when difference exists between the title-deed 
and the actual price; in the present case no 
mention is made of the title-deed value, the 
question being at once made one of mutual 
agreement. ‘The reason is no doubt to be found 
in the fluctuations to which the price of land is 
subjected in the capital, and which render the 
value recorded on the title-deeds of little effect 
in settling the actual value. Now, these provi- 
sions for the appointment of valuators, on failure 
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of the conference, and for reference of the 
question to the Minister of State for Home 
Affairs require the most cautious treatment on 
the part of the Authorities. The value of land 
or house property in the capital can hardly be 
fixed according to any hard and fast standard. 
Supposing the owner or occupier of an 
old established store in the Nihonbashi dis- 
trict were offered what we might style a 
“suitable” sum as purchase price or cost of 
removal, is it at all Jikely that he would 
accept it? We think not; for the value of a 
well-known and long established business in 
such a locality can hardly be estimated at so 
‘many hundred or. even thousand yen. If we 
are told that individual interests must be made 
subordinate to the public welfare, then of course 
there is an end of the argument, though even 
from such a point of view it may be questioned 
whether any policy so arbitrary in nature and so 
destructive of the confidence of business people 
is a prudent one. If the Authorities keep this 
consideration—the existence of an immaterial 
and, so to speak, abstract value—in view from 
the first, it is not probable that an agreement will 
be unattainable in many cases. If the question is 
referred to the Minister, there is danger that the 
interests of the owner or occupier may receive 
scant notice, for the reference will be on the 
report of the purchasing party—the Governor. 
We think that the Minister should keep the 
interests of the seller chiefly in view, and only 
refer to the Governor's statement when the claim 
is an unreasonable one, and under no circum- 
stances should the latter be taken first. The 
method of applying the new regulations, it seems 
to us, will largely decide whether they are to be 
useful or the reverse. 


Tue Chinese Immigration Restriction Bill at 
present before the Victorian Parliament at Mel- 
bourne is a very stringent measure, and contains 
one provision which has roused the indignation 
of lovers of fair play. A conference which met 
some time ago at Sydney, N.S.W., recom- 
mended that it should be made a punishable 
offence for a Chinaman to pass by land from one 
colony to another, and this principle is embodied 
in the Bill now before the Upper House at Mel- 
bourne. Atan indignation meeting held on the 
13th December last in the same city, the following 
resolution was: unanimously carried :—‘‘ That 
in the opinion of this meeting the Chinese 
Immigration Restriction Bill should only deal 
with immigrants arriving, and should not be 
brought to bear upon those persons who had 
reached the colony in good faith, under the 
protection of the existing laws, and that Clause 
6 of the draft Bill of the conference, alleged to 
be included in the Bill now before Parliament, 
wherein it is made a misdemeanour punishable 
with six months’ imprisonment with hard labour, 
for any person of the Chinese race, even if 
British born, to proceed by land from one colony 
to another, is utterly repugnant to the common 
feelings of humanity, is a reversal of British 
fair play and freedom, and, if enacted, would 
fix a deep stain on our national character.” 


THe Hoch? Shimbun has made enquiries as 
to the truth of a rumour which prevails in 
the capital to the effect that revision of the Pub- 
lic Meetings Regulations is contemplated. It 
seems that the intention really existed in 1887, 
when the Newspaper and Publication Regula- 
tions were revised, to deal similarly with the 


Public Meetings Regulations, but circumstances 
occurred which prevented this from being car- 
ried out. There is not at present any particular 
or definite proposal as to the resumption of the 
work of revision, but the idea seems to be enter- 
tained in several quarters that a modification of 
the provisions as to public meetings would not 
be inappropriate in connection with the promul- 
gation of theConstitution. Moreover, the regula- 
tions for public meetings clash to some extent 
with those as to publications, for in the present 
state of legislation more freedom is allowed to 
written than to oral discussion. Revision of 
both measures is not, in the Hoch:’s opinion, at 
all improbable. Official views differ on the 
question whether the Peace Preservation Regula- 
tions should be abrogated’ or only revised, but a 
step one way or the other may be expected soon. 


AccorDING to an advertisement in a London 
paper, some reverend gentlemen have been 
holding forth at Exeter Hall, as interpreters of 
the Prophet Daniel. We are apparently on the 
threshold of a little excitement. The following 


is the advertisement :— 


The Greatest and Most Dreadful Wars and Furopean 
Revolutions between 1889 and 1891, changing 23 Kingdoms 
into 10—Britain’s Luss of Ireland, and India, and subjec- 
jection to trance, previous to the Rise of the Antichrist 
Napoleon as King of Syria and his Seven Years’ Covenant 
with the Jews on Aptil 2tst, 1894—their Sacrifices Re- 
stored, November Sth, 1894 (Daniel vii., 243 viii., 143 ix 
27), and his subsequent Massacre «f Millions of Christians 
during 1,260 days from August 14th, 18g7, to January 28th, 
tgo1— Coming Earthquakes, Famines, Pestilences.—Se- 
cond Advent of Christ, Resurrection of Saints, and Ascen- 
sion of 144,000 Living Christians to Heaven without dying 
on March sth, 1896, and His Descent on Earth, April sith 
(Nisan 22), 1901, being exactly 2,345 years from Nehe- 
miah’s command to rebuild Jerusalem on Nisan 22, b,c. 
445 (Dan. ix., 25; viii., 14; xii., 11,12; Nehem. ii.). 

Notice.—A Prophetic Conference will be held in the 
Lower Exeter Hall, Strand, London, on the afternoons and 
evenings of Monday and Tuesday, December soth and 
sith, and the evening of December 12th, when the Rev. 
M. Baxter and other !l’rophetic Authors and Speakers will 
give addresses illustrated with large diagrams and paint- 
ings, and explaining COMING PROPHETIC EVEN!IS 
according to Daniel and Revelations duting the next 124 
years, as set forth in advertisement above. 


Mr. N. McLeop has again been at loggerheads 
with his house-owner, and has in consequence 
been subjected to eviction. After surrendering 
the premises at No. 60 which he had occupied 
for some time, he obtained accommodation in 
vacant premises on the compound of Miss Brit- 
tain’s school at No. 2, Bluff. His presence, 
however, seems to have become so far distaste- 
ful to the authorities of the School, that another 
move became desirable, a step which Mr. 
McLeod was somewhat reluctant to take. 
The assistance of H.B.M. Consul had at 
length to be invoked, and accordingly an officer 
of the Consulate attended on Tuesday afternoon 
at two o'clock, and, so to speak, ‘‘ watched 
the proceedings” in connection with the 
tenant's expulsion. Findings that matters were 
somewhat serious, Mr. McLeod hurried off 
and demanded the protection of H.B.M. 
Judge, but we believe without avail, his 
absence on this bootless errand giving the foe 
time to complete the work of eviction. On re- 
turning to the Bluff the unhappy tenant found 
himself houseless, We have not heard how he 
proposes to deal with this new development. 


A most useful work has been performed by 
Dr. W. N. Whitney, Interpreter to the United 
States Legation in Tokyo. Dr. Hepburn’s Dic- 
tionary, which after all, remains the book of 
books to students of Japanese, has hitherto been 
used only by English-reading folks. The reason 
of this will probably be unintelligible to the 
bulk of our readers, and though an accurate 
explanation would take them into a region 


where we trust, fgr the sake of their peace of 
mind, they may never be obliged to penetrate, 
it will perhaps suffice to say that when a Japa- 
nese reader encounters a word unfamiliar to him 
and desires to consult a dictionary, his search is 
not guided by the twenty-six letters of a simple 
alphabet, but by two hundred and fourteen 
radicals, some one of which enters into the com- 
position of each ideograph. Thus a dictionary 
compiled in the order of the Roman letters is 
virtually useless to a Japanese, unless he knows 
how to transliterate the ideograph in question, 
and if he possesses that knowledge the proba- 
bility is that he does not need the dictionary at 
all. What Dr. Whitney has done, then, is to 
prepare an Index containing all the ideographs 
that occur in Dr. Hepburn’s Dictionary, these 
being arranged under their respective radicals, 
after the manner of Williams’ Dictionary of the 
Chinese Language. By the aid of this hand- 
book any one studying an ideographic composi- 
tion can refer at once to Dr. Hepburn’s Dic- 
tionary for the explanation of any unfamiliar 
character, whereas formerly before availing him- 
self of Hepburn, he had to discover the sound 
of each new ideograph by searching it out ina 
Japanese Dictionary. Dr. Whitney, in short, 
has linked together the phonetic and ideographic 
systems for lexicographical purposes, to the 
great convenience of all readers of Japanese. 
He deserves the gratitude of students for his 
labour, nor must we forget to compliment 
Messrs. Maruya and Company on their enter- 
prise in bringing out this Index, which is clearly 
printed in excellent type on good paper. 
* 


* * 

It is to be wished that somebody would do 
for Dr. Hepburn’s English-Japanese Dictionary 
what Dr. Whitney has done for his Japa- 
nese-English. When reviewing the fourth 
edition of the eminent sinologue’s great work, 
we pointed out that the English-Japanese 
section is incomparably inferior to the Japa- 
nese-English. The former does not contain a 
tithe of the words comprised in the latter, and is 
otherwise marked by a want of care almost as 
conspicuous as the minute and far-reaching 
research shown in every page of the Japanese- 
English. The truth is that Dr. Hepburn never 
attached any importance to the English-Japanese 
part of his book. He compiled it, we believe, 
incidentally to the main volume, and merely for 
purposes of private reference. , It is to be re- 
garded therefore, in the light of an appendix 
rather than as an integra] part of the original 
lexicographical scheme. But if any diligent 
student would take the Doctor's Japanese- 
English, and by a simple process of inversion 
transform it into English-Japanese, we should 
have a book possessing a not less permanent title 
to be called a standard than does the venerable 
sinologue’s original and still uniquely excellent 
work. 


Wuite Germany's first ruler took little interest 
in the navy and considered it as a sort of neces- 
sary evil, his grandson, the present Emperor, 
exhibits a little anticipated predilection for every- 
thing that pertains to naval affairs. His voyage 
to St. Petersburg immediately after his accession, 
as well as his brother Prince Henry's connection 
with the navy, caused many German officers at 
sea to believe that better days had dawned for 
naval affairs in Germany, a belief confirmed by 
the changes effected in the personnel of the 
Navy Department as well as by the recent es- 
timates submitted to the German Parliament. 
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A sum of 117 million marks is called for on 
behalf of the navy, and the nation is informed 


that of the présent ships—they number about 


100 with 17,000 men exclusive of the re- 


serves—not one answers fully to the demands 


made upon them by the exigencies of war, 
whether viewed fromthe standpoint of the de- 
fensive or the offensive. It is admitted, how- 
ever, that the torpedo fleet is in excellent 
condition, and that nothing need be appre- 
hended as regards coast-defence. According 
to the plan submitted, the navy is to be increased 
by twenty-eight ships within the next six years. 
Four of these are to be large and heavy iron- 
clads, and nine are intended for coast-defence, 
while the rest are assigned to the cruising ser- 
vice abroad. The building of large monster- 
ships of 13,000 tons and more—once advocated 
in imitation of the Italian navy—is evidently 
abandoned permanently: the physical features 
of the German coasts, especially those of the 
Baltic, would not permit them to manceuvre 
freely, and in consequence of this vessels of 
g,C00 Or 10,000 tons only are recommended. 
The Naval Department also declares its disbelief 
in the possibility of transforming swift) mer- 
chant-vessels into useful ships of war. This 
conclusion is claimed to be the result of long 
and patient reflection. The manner of training 
the sailors is also to be changed; the men 
are to be drilled and instructed on board the 
large iron-clads, the regular battle-ships, and 
no longer on the armoured or partly armoured 
Cruisers as heretofore. Itis generally believed 
that further changes in the navy department are 
impending. What these are, and how they will 
affect the administration of the department, re- 
mains to be seen. 


It is rumoured, on seemingly good authority, 
that the death of His Imperial and Royal High- 
ness Prince Rudolph was due neither to heart 
disease nor yet to apoplexy, as announced by 
Reuter, but to the act of his own hand. The 
story seems hardly credible, but it has been 
published, we believe, in an influential Austrian 
journal, and considering the unhappy domestic 
circumstances of the Prince, concerning which 
so much was lately written in American papers. 
there is just a possibility that he may have 
yielded to some temporarily uncontrollable im- 
pulse. The idea of apoplexy can scarcely be 
entertained. His Imperial Highness’ habit of 
body and manner of living do not lend them- 
selves to such a theory. Neither is it easy to 
believe that heart disease was the cause, for its 
symptoms would assuredly have been recognised 
Soon enough to impose some check upon the 
life of violent physical exercise which His Im- 
perial Highness led up to the very moment of 
his demise. The affair is not free from mys- 
tery, and we can only hope that-the rumour 
Now circulating will prove entirely baseless. 


It is impossible to view without regret the 
conduct of the misguided Scotchman who is 
how uselessly engaged in proving himself a 
martyr. Mr. McLeod was, we believe, ac- 
corded permission to reside in the small 
house at No. 2, Bluff, purely out of regard 
eo the Practically houseless state in which 
his previous dispute had landed him. The 
act was characteristic of the kind-hearted lady 
who performed it, and we have reason to 
stale that rent was not Tequired as a con- 
dition of the concession. Unhappily, however, 
the tenant soon made himself so obnoxious that 


his removal was required. He refused to 
budge. This interpretation of the kindness by 
which he had profited, only rendered his depar- 
ture the more imperative, and his ejection 
was performed with all the formality which the 
law demanded. He declines, however, to accept 
the situation. His furniture has since lain 
where it was placed, at the side of the road 
opposite the premises which he used to occupy, 
exposed to the weather, and so far as an ordinary 
passer-by can see, to the cupidity of any one 
who chooses to help himself. In the day time 
a couple of women servants keep an eye on the 
few jars and chests, but they cannot possibly 
maintain guard in the night. Meantime the 
owner carried his grievances to 11.B.M. Judgeand 
thence to Tokyo, where he has laid them, ina 
disjointed and incoherent form, before H.B.M. 
Chargé d@ Affaires, and now, we believe, he is 
endeavouring to enlist the sympathy of other 
diplomatic representatives on his behalf. While 
his eccentricities are amusing ina fashion, it is 
surely pitiful that he should thus persist ina 
course which injures no one but himself. 


Tue Rising Sun of the 30th ult. has the follow- 


ing in reference to the Nagasaki Waterworks :— 


It is with much pleasure we announce that the carrying out of 
the proposed local Water Works scheme has been assured, 
through the passage of the Bill by the Municipal Assembly on 
the aand inst, Work is, we are informed, to be commenced 
within a few months, and the contracts will stipulate that every- 
thing must be completed in two years from beginning, As men- 
tioned in a recent issue, the estimated total cost of the works is 
$300,0c0, towards which the Imperial Government contributes 
$50,000 in two yearly instalments of $35,000 each, and the Local 
Government contributes Sbc,oco. ‘The balance of $190,000 is to 
be raised by the issuing of 3,%00 shares of 850 each, 800 of which 
are to be tssued in 1889, and the balance in iyo. ‘The shares are 
to be redeemed by annual drawings, commencing in 1892, and 
extending Over a5 years; and until drawn and paid off they are 
to bear interest at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum, The water 
supply is to be taken from the Himi valley, and a large reservoir 
is tu be constructed at the junction of the two streams, which 
it is estimated will give sufficient water to supply a town 
of 60,0c0 inhabitants with 20 gals. per head per day. The mains 
and sub-mains are to be the best cast-iron water pipes, cap- 
able ot resisting a head of 200 teet atleast; whilst the service 
pipes are to be of lead. The use of the Water Works water is 
to be entirely optional. People who can afford it, can have,water 
laid into their houses at their own expense; but the poorer 
classes, who cannot bear the expense of a private service pipe, 
will be supplied by means of street fountains, at a very cheap 
rate, ‘The charge for laying private service pipes will be from 
$20 to S30, and the charge fur water will be St per house per 
month. This rate is, of course, for ordinary private houses. 
Parties using large quantities tor business purposes will, we 
presume, be charged at a fixed rate per 100 gals. 

With regard to introducing the Water Works scheme into the 
Foreign Settlement, we understand that a public meeting of 
residents will shortly be called, for the purpose of discussing the 
question, For nearly the whole of the houses on the flat, and 
nota few on the hill, a supply of good pure water on the pre- 
mises will no doubt be a great boon, and we think the matter is 
well worthy of serious consideration, 

That the Water Works scheme has been carried through thus 
far, in spite of the very strong opposition to it, must be very 
gratifying to those who from the first espoused the cause so 
strongly,—more especially Governor Kusaka, who fought very 
hard for it, and is to be sincerely congratulated upon the victory 
now gained, 


Tue Chugai Shogyo Dempo (late the Chuga? 
Bukka Shimpo), in a note condemning the 
short-sighted policy of match manufacturers 
(and not by any means confined to that in- 
dustry) in allowing the quality of their goods to 
deteriorate as soon as they seem to have secured 
a fair market, suggests that the various firms 
engaged in the manufacture should combine 
their forces and capital. Our contemporary 
remarks that the lesson taught these people two 
or three years ago, when they lost their hold on 
the Shanghai, Hongkong, and Canton markets 
by their folly, has already been forgotten, for 
complaints now come from Australia of the 
quality of Japanese matches. Australia, China, 
and indeed the whole East, form a pos- 
sible field for Japanese enterprise, but this re- 
peated abuse of confidence more than neutralizes 
the advantages engaged by this country in 
respect of the cheapness of labour. All that is 
required is that the Japanese manufacturers 
should honestly endeavour to maintain the 
quality of their products, instead of yielding to 
temptations offered by the prospect of small 
immediate gains. The chief obstacle seems to 
be want of capital, and for the purpose of re- 


moving it the Tokyo journal suggests that a 
big factory should be established which by 
reason of its capital and resources could afford 
to pass by petty gains for larger and substantial 
profits in the future. The effect of the dis- 
favour into which Japanese matches fell in 
China is shown by the fact that while the export 
in 1887 was no less than 941,000 y’en, it dropped 
in the following year to 700,000 yen. 


Tue ship Fred. B. Zaylor, Captain Tilley, left 
here on Wednesday for Cebu, and at 6 p.m. 
Wednesday night got on shore. Leaving the 
anchorage she had light and baffling winds, and 
it appears that she missed stays when between 
Futsusaki and Kanonsaki, off Rubicon Point, 
and took the ground. The captain immediately 
laid out an anchor with 45 fathoms of cable, 
but could not get her off, and assistance has 
had to be obtained from Yokohama. There 
are rocks in the vicinity, and the vessel has 
doubtless touched these, as she has five feet of 
water in her hold. 


An accident occurred on Thursday at the scene 
of the stranding of the ship Fred. B. Taylor 
near Kannonsaki. A party consisting of Captain 
Efford and Messrs. Kildoyle, Charlesworth, and 
Cook were proceeding in a sampan froin their 
own launch to that of the Pacific Mail when the 
boat upset, throwing allinto the water. Assist- 
ance was timely rendered, and they were rescued. 


ANOTHER batch of emigrants for Hawaii, num- 
bering about a thousand, will leave Japan on 
the 18th of February by the Japan Mail Steam- 
ship Company's steamer Omi A/aru, under 
command of Captain G. Conner. This will 
bring the number of Japanese working upon the 
Hawaiian sugar plantations to some five thou- 
sand, [t appearsthat the more their employers 
know of the Japanese, the better they like them. 


Woopygar’s Circus, which has been performing 
for some time past at Osaka, struck its tents 
atthe end of last month, having received per- 
mission from the authorities to visit Wakayama 
and other towns in that neighbourhood. The 
Circus will return to Osaka, and occupy a 
theatre during the remainder of the winter. 


Mr. J. Loncrorp is to leave London for Japan, 
on the 21st instant. It is probable that Mr. 
Longford will proceed to Kobe as Acting 
Consul, and that Mr. Enslie will come to Yoko- 
hama during the absence of Mr. Troup, who 
has obtained leave of absence. 


Tite LZyogo News says that “ subseguent in- 
formation respecting the disaster to the Blue 
Funnel steamer Priam states that the vesse} 
was lost near Corunna, on the Spanish coast, 
and that every one on board perished.” 


A FUNERAL service for His I. and R. Highness, 
the deceased Crown Prince of Austria-Hungary, 
Archduke Rudolph, will take place on Wednes- 
day, the 6th February, at 10.30 a.m., in the 
Catholic Church, Tsukiji, Tokyo. 


Muraara, referred to in Reuter’s [telegrams this 
ssue, is an adherent of the King. Interest- 
ing information as to recent events in Samoa 
will be found in another column of this issue. 


THE next Shanghai steamer, the Josohama 
Maru, will leave this Tuesday next, at 6 p.m., 
instead of at noon. 
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SHADOWS THAT HAVE BECOME 
LURID. 
pees te Ott 

N article recently published in these 
columns on “ Shadows that have be- 
come Substance” has apparently created 
a flutter in the dove-cots of our local con- 
temporaries. Our argument was simple. 
Whatever air of romance may be attributed 
by some critics to Japan’s yearnings for a 
public recognition of her international 
equality, whatevér motives of spurious 
patriotism may be regarded as the basis of 
her endeavours to secure Treaty Revision, 
it is certain that at present she is branded 
with the reproach of semi-barbarism. 
_Any country refusing to throw open its 
territories to the free trade, travel, and 
residence of foreigners, belongs essentially 
to the rank of uncivilized lands. This 
proposition admits no question. Sir HARRY 
PARKES, as we noted in our previous 
article, used always to assert it strenuously, 
“So long,” it was his wont to say, ‘‘as 
Japan’s semi-isolated condition is main- 
tained, so long must she be content to 
remain under the stigma of semi-bar- 
barism.”” Sir HARRY’S object, indeed, was 
not to censure the illiberality of the league 
of Powers that refused to provide a 
practicable exit from this semi-isolation. 
His words were addressed to Japan her- 
self. Their intention was to spur her 
along the path of progress, and, perhaps, 
—tor Sir HARRY was a diplomat as well 
as a statesman—perhaps to incline her 
towards concessions which, to the credit 
of her foresight and strength of purpose, 
she then refused, as she has always persisted 
in refusing, to make without correspond- 
ing arrangements in respect of Consular 
Jurisdiction.. But the proposition, with 
whatever purpose asserted, was none the 
less incontrovertible, and possessed none 
the less deep import for Japan. Despite 
all her struggles towards the light, she 
saw herself condemned to live in darkness, 
and the sentence rankled in her bosom, 
little by little begetting feelings of umbrage 
against foreigners, feelings the growth 
and bearings of which, repeatedly pre- 
dicted in these columns, are to-day 
patent to the most casual observer. This 
story of old causes and .unhappy results 
our article briefly set forth, and the replies 
elicited are now before us. They are 

worth considering. 
The first demands attention by its length. 
It occupies nearly three columns of the 
Fapan Gazette. The hand that penned 
it is very familiar to us, and we are not 
disposed to hold the writer seriously re- 
sponsible for his utterances. Medical re- 
cords have familiarized us with cases of 
insanity where the mind of the patient, 
while preserving its equilibriumin respect 
of ninety-nine among the hundred affairs of 
every-day life, is suddenly and violently 
upset by the hundredth. These men will 
behave themselves for weeks, may months, 
like the sanest of mortals, until the un- 


guarded mention of some special topic, it 
may be marriage, it may be the TSAR, it 
may be ALEXANDER the Great, drives them 
at once into paroxysms of maniacal per- 
turbation. The Zapan Afail has apparently 
become such a topic to its critic of the 
Gazette. Weare sorry for it. Our desire 
has never been to compass the moral 
wreck of any fellow-creature. We would 
fain shield the diseased brain of our con- 
temporary’s contributor against shocks that 
shatter and disintegrate it. But what re- 
source lies within ourreach? Nothing short 
of suppressing the ¥apan ALatl would meet 
the exigency, and we really cannot im- 
molate ourselves to provide medicine for 
a hostile monomaniac. Neither can we 
expect the Yapan Gazette to close its 
columns against any matter, however, 
foolish and extravagant, that comes to 
relieve their sad sterility. So the spectacle 
must be suffered to proceed. If it does 
not edify, neither can it injure anyone 
except the chief actor. Yet, while re- 
cognising it as a symptom of his malady, 
we cannot but admire the ingenuity of 
this afflicted person. His inventive faculty 
has been largely developed at the expense 
of his judgment, as is usually the case with 
men of disordered brain. He perpetually 
finds a new charge to prefer against the 
Japan Mail. But for us, he now avers, 
the Treaties would have been revised long 
ago. “If it were not for this constant 
stirring up of strife and enmity by the 
Mail between Japan and the Treaty 
Powers, by the abuse of their Ministers and 
Consuls and the jurisdiction they exer- 
cise, the questions still pending would 
have been settled long ago to the satisfac- 
tion of all concerned.” If it were not for 
the Mail, too, Japan would never have be- 
come discontented with her national posi- 
tion, or her people angry about the 
humiliation their country suffers under 
existing circumstances. What a large réle 
the Fapan Mail has played; an inter- 
national as well as a national 7é/e/ It 
has effectually impeded the negotia- 
tions between Japan and the Foreign 
Powers, and it has created among the 
Japanese people a strong sentiment of 
umbrage against foreigners. And _ all 
this it has done of malice prepense. 
“By the amicable settlement of difficul- 
ties” its metzer would be at an end, and 
so it keeps up the JOHN DOE and RICHARD 
ROE contest for its own selfish ends. These 
statements, observe, are gravely published 
in its leading columns by a journal which, 
one week ago, wrote, “ The Fapan Mail 
has for some years urged the necessity of 
Treaty Revision.” So then we have been 
constantly urging the necessity of a mea- 
sure which it has always been our interest 
and our object to prevent! And while the 
Opinions expressed by us exercise such a 
wide influence they have been unworthy 
of consideration by ‘an average human 
mind,” because their author “ lives outside 
Treaty Limits in a house owned by the 


Japanese Government ’’—which is a false- 
hood—and receives a salary from the Japa- 
nese Foreign Office—which is also a false- 
hood! The logic of a monomaniac is 
charmingly bizarre, and would be enter- 
taining were it less pitiful. This quaint 
person cannot even distinguish between 
acaress and a buffet. He “will not have 
the memory of Sir HARRY PARKES in- 
sulted,” yet he avers that “Sir HARRY 
PARKES was the most energetic advocate 
of the maintenance of the semi-isolated con- 
tion of Japan.”” Sir HARRY PARKES, like 
all men cast in an uncommon mould, has 
been the subject of many libels, but no, 
crueller slander was ever uttered against 
him than this, Of England’s trusted Re- 
presentative during twenty years at the 
Japanese Court, of an official who justly 
earned the honour and affection of all his 
countrymen in this empire, we are in- 
formed with brutal frankness that he was 
“the most energetic advocate of the main- 
tenanceof Japan’ssemi-isolated condition.” 

Enough, however, of the Gazette's mo- 
nomaniac. Let us turn to our other critic 
of the Fapan Herald. This writer, en- 
deavouring to preserve some semblance of 
connection between his facts and his deduc- 
tions, falls at once into painful embarrass- 
ments. He cannot attempt to deny that 
the tone of the vernacular press is very 
bitter against foreigners. The translations 
published in his own columns week after 
week preclude such a denial. What re- 
source remains then? Obviously one 
only: to declare that the press of the 
country does not represent the sentiments 
of the nation. Much courage is required 
to make such a statement. No writer of 
ordinary intelligence has ever before ven- 
tured to say as much concerning the press 
of a foreign country. But the $apan 
Herald possesses extraordinary powers of 
perception. Its numerous correspondents 
in the interior; the close relations existing 
between it and the bulk of the people ; its 
ability to hold oral and written communi- 
cation with the Japanese in their own 
language; the unclouded, unprejudiced 
view it is enabled to take of the country 
from its pinnacle of isolation in a remote 
sea-port ; the exceptional confidence re- 
posed in it by the inhabitants of the pro- 
vinces—all these things constitute a 
medium of observation comparable to 
nothing less than Mr. SAMUEL WELLER’S 
“pairo’ patent double million magnifyin’ gas 
microscopes of hextra power.’ We learn, 
with reverent surprise, that ‘a number 
of newspapers have now sprung up, con- 
ducted generally by the younger genera- 
tion of men, who think it incumbent on 
them to get up a fictitious outcry against 
foreigners.” Why they think it incumbent 
we do not apprehend, but then we are not 
gifted with gas microscopes. Newspaper 
editors generally try either to mirror 
public opinion or to mould it to beneficial 
purposes. If the editors of Japanese jour- 
nals do not reflect the sentiment of their 
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readers, what sentiment do they represent? 
Is it their own sentiment? If so, then 
it follows that the rising generation, the 
generation educated in foreign style, in- 
structed in the principles of foreign civili- 
zation, and pledged to push their country 
along the path of progress, are imbued 
with anti-foreign feeling. By what has 
the feeling been engendered? If by the 
treatment Japan receives from Western 
countries, then our original proposition is 
established, for though the educated youth 
of the land represent only a section of the 
whole nation, they are the moulders of 
public thought, and in their hands rests the 
future of Japan’s foreign intercourse. The 
views they hold are the real index of the 
country’s mood. From this dilemma, how- 
ever, the Herald endeavours to escape by 
declaring that the spirit of the ancient 
samurai has descended to the young men 
of to-day. “The samurat,” our contem- 
porary says, “attacked with his sword; 
the writer does so with his pen; the one 
has been replaced by the other, but the 
same feeling animates both.’ Now we 
confidently assert that there is not one in- 
telligent foreigner in Yokohama who be- 
lieves this. The editor of the Yapan 
Herald himself does not believe it, 
though he has blundered into the asser- 
tion. The samurai had been taught by 
tradition to think that foreigners came 
here under the guise of religious pro- 
pagandists and merchants to contrive the 
overthrow of the empire. Therefore he 
fought against their coming with what 
strength he possessed, and therefore he 
adopted the jo-i cry as his motto. Does this 
same feeling animate the rising generation 
of Japanese, the men who have learned 
foreign languages, who study foreign 
sciences and philosophies, who advocate 
the adoption of foreign political systems, 
who go abroad for their education, and 
who adopt as their creed the dicta of 
HERBERT SPENCER and JOHN STUART 
MILL? It is monstrous folly to discredit 
such men with the ignorant motives of 
the samurai jo-t prejudice. There is 
indeed a bitter feeling against foreigners 
in Japan; a feeling ‘specially active 
among those whose foreign education has 
taught them what treatment a free and 
civilized nation has a right to expect. But 
it is a feeling caused entirely by the 
persistent maintenance of obsolete barriers 
between foreigners and Japanese, by the 
illiberal reluctance of Western Powers to 
recognise the efforts Japan has made in 
the cause of progress, and by the ill- 
concealed habit of European people ‘to 
treat all Orientals as inferior races. 


FOREIGN EMPLOYVES IN FAPAN 
AND CHINA. 
a 

HE comparisons so often instituted be- 

tween Japan’s and China’s respective 
treatment of their foreign employés seem 
to us deficient in just appreciation of the 
two countries’ circumstances. Before 
drawing any contrast, it is necessary to 
note a fact, always ignored by Japan’s 
critics, namely, that there are two classes 
of foreign employés in China, the men en- 
gaged by the Government for various pur- 
poses and those engaged by the Inspector- 
General of Customs. The latter belong to 
a special category. ‘They cannot be fairly 
taken as a standard of comparison. China’s 
fiscal system is such that enormous tithes 
of all her imperial taxes are levied by the 
provincial authorities. No foreign statis- 
tician has yet succeeded in calculating 
accurately how much money is actually 
collected from the people throughout the 
empire, how much finds its way to the 
Peking Treasury, and how much is de- 
tained ex route. Itis at all events certain 
that the portion remaining for the Sove- 
reign’s direct use is but a small fraction of 
the original total. Superficial observers 
discover in this state of affairs damning 
evidence of Chinese chicanery. Every 
local official, they affirm, is a thief on a 
great or small scale, and the Censors are 
vicarious robbers who eurich themselves 
by selling speech or silence. We do not 
at all agree with this verdict. Theft is a 
relative term. Put a boy into a_well- 
stocked orchard; pay him a salary utterly 
inadequate to support him; tell him he 
must keep the weeds under, must not 
injure the trees, and must send a fair 
proportion of the fruit to your house every 
morning. Would any one admit the justice 
of calling the boy a felon if he ate some of 
the fruit? That isa fair parallel to the 
Chinese system. Itis not pretended for a 
moment that the nominal emoluments of 
the local officials are an equivalent for 
their services. Their pay is a pittance, 
and their responsibility almost unlimited. 
If anything goes amiss in their district, 
they have to answer for it in their purses 
and their persons. They may levy heavy 
imposts, but if they drive the tax-payer to 
violent resistance, a sentence of penal 
servitude on a post road awaits them. 
They may appropriate the funds allowed 
for military purposes, but if a crisis finds 
them incapable of defending their province 
against a foreign foe or unprepared to 
quell an internal revolt, their heads are 
required as an atonement. There is 
a recognised equilibrium between the li- 
cense they enjoy and the responsibility they 
incur, and the system, judged by results, 
seems fairly well adapted to a huge, loose- 
ly jointed empire. But it is not at all 
suited to the sphere of foreign trade, where 
dues are rigidly fixed, where expert skill 
is needed to check fraud, where incapa- 
city, perfunctoriness, or extortion would 


be immediately exposed and resented, and 
where honest, accurate records are essen- 
tial. In this branch of her affairs China 
long ago recognised the expediency of 
entrusting the direction entirely to foreign 
hands. Hence the Customs Service, so 
much and so justly vaunted, and so unfairly 
compared with the service Japan offers to 
her foreign employés. The Chinese Cus- 
toms are presided over by a gentleman 
whose will is absolute ; who engages or dis- 
misses his subordinates at pleasure; from 
whose fiat there is no appeal, and whose 
tenure of office is a thorough guarantee 
for the Service's efficiency and stability. 
The foreign staff of the Customs are Chi- 
nese employés only in name. They take 
their directions from Sir ROBERT HarT; 
receive their salaries from him; and by 
his irresponsible sanction are enabled to 
engage in researches which, though not 
lying within the range of their recognised 
duties, have added immensely to the 
world’s knowledge of China and to their 
own reputation. China’s inducement to 
refrain from interfering with this splendid 
organization is of the most solid character, 
since it is the means of bringing yearly 
into the coffers of the Central Government 
large sums that, under native management, 
would never reach Peking. But its pecu- 
liar circumstances and special ratson 
d’étre disqualify it for comparison with 
anything existing in Japan. If the two 
countries are to be weighed in the same 
balance, we must take, in China’s case, 
not the Customs but the national service. 
We must consider how it fares with the 
foreigners engaged by her now, how it 
fared with those engaged by her in past 
years, for public works, for military affairs, 
for educational purposes, and so forth. Do 
they, or did they, receive more liberal 
treatment than their contemporaries in 
Japan? Is the one service more perma- 
nent than the other in so far as concerns 
the employer’s intention? Assuredly not. 
In each case alike a term of years is fixed 
by contract, and beyond that term the 
employé may not look with any assur- 
ance. On China’s side there is indeed this 
advantage, that the comparative slowness 
of her progress in Western civilization 
offers a more extended propect to the 
handful of foreigners she employs. Buta 
thousand other considerations enter into 
the account, rendering fifty years of Japan 
better than a cycle of China. With all 
the history of the past before him, a 
foreigner, we have no hesitation in saying, 
would at once choose service in Japan in 
preference to service in China were the 
choice offered. 

Yet the moment is inopportune for such 
a choice. Japan’s umbrage at the refusal 
of Western Powers to recognise her inde- 
pendence has rendered her prematurely 
anxious to dispense with all foreign aid. 
We venture to repeat this assertion, 
though a local contemporary politely 
characterises it as “absurd,” affirming 
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that ‘Japan has always acted upon 
the principle that she would make use 
of foreigners so long as it suited her, 
and would discharge them when she could 
no longer make use of their services.” 
This proposition, so prettily and pithily 
stated, is not likely to be disputed. A 
sane employer usually makes it his custom 
to keep servants when he wants them and 
discharge them when he has no longer 
any use for them. That China observes 
a-different method we must be permitted 
to doubt, although our contemporary 
entertains the pleasant delusion that she 
“keeps her old foreign employés, gives 
them leave of absence from time to time, 
whilst still paying them and keeping them 
in their positions.” It is true, indeed, 
that Japan has always refrained from im- 
parting any air of pgrmanency to her 
employment of foreigners, and that she 
has seldom been happy enough to utilise 
or sustain the enthusiasm they place at 
her disposal. We have written often on 
this subject, maintaining that in her own 
interests Japan’s course has not been over 
wise. But her answer never varies. ‘ The 
foreigner,” she says, ‘ must remain a yato? 
so longas he claims exemption from Japa- 
nese jurisdiction. He cannothave Japanese 
rank, neither can he be asked to discharge 
any duties except such as are purely in- 
structive or advisory, until he submits to the 
control of tbe country he serves, as do all 
foreigners holding office elsewhere undera 
civilized Government.” The story is very 
old :it should be familiar to everyoneslightly 
conversant with the circumstances of his 
time. To assert, then, that no argument 
about Treaty Revision can be drawn from 
Japan’s treatment of her foreign employés 
is to betray igorance of the very fons e¢ 
origo malt. The Treaties have everything 
to do with the question. And unjust delay 
in revising them has greatly accentuated the 
unpleasant features of the foreign employé’s 
career. No one, we imagine, is so silly as 
to suppose that Japan will ever keep foreign 
employés “when she can no longer make 
use of their services.” Our point is that she 
has now become morbidly anxious to get rid 
of them, though she still has, and will 
long continue to have, ample use for their 
services. And we further assert that her 
anxiety is a direct outcome of failure to 
effect Treaty Revision, being all of a piece, 
in this respect, with her premature desire 
to get the foreign trade of the country 
entirely into her own hands. When we 
cease to preserve the exclusive attitude 
of a superior race, and to maintain an 
offensive imperium itn imperio, life in 
Japan will become a great deal pleasanter, 
healthier, and more profitable, not for 
foreign employés alone, but for all of us. 


MONETARY INDUCEMENTS IN 
MODERN EDUCATION. 
—_—_e_——__——_- 

HE recent protest against a rampant 

examination system, published in the 
last number of the Nineteenth Century, 
is now under discussion everywhere. It is 
backed by a long and imposing list of 
members of Parliament, of professors, of 
doctors, of schoolmasters, and of men of 
letters. The movement was set on foot 
by Mr. AUBERON HERBERT, the author 
of the manifesto, and it has obtained the 
active aid of Professsor MAX MULLER, 
Dr. FREEMAN and Mr. FREDERIC Harri- 
SON, who contribute trenchant papers in 
its behalf. In large measure it is a move- 
ment emanating from Oxford, whose 
dons and professors figure conspicuously. 
Cambridge, the home of physical science, 
and her head-masters, are hardly repre- 
sented. The arguments dwelt upon in 
the article and its riders are essentially 
the same that have been frequently urged 
in the leading columns of this journal. 
They may be summed up in the state- 
ment that the examination system is a 
good servant, but a bad master; that 


‘where men are made subservient to ex- 


aminations, instead of examinations re- 
maining wholly an instrument in the 
hands of teachers who know how and 
when to use them, true education is stifled. 
Examinations are to be applied in order to 
reveal the mind of the pupil to his teacher; 
they are an accident of teaching, and can 
never take its place. 

It is not surprising that Oxford should 
take the lead in this movement. The 
teaching of mathematics and_ physical 
science can never be deadened by an 
examination system in the same painful 
fashion as happens in literature and philo- 
sophy. An exact habit of mind in pupils 
is certainly fostered by frequent written 
examinations; and without this exactitude 
in essentials there is little hope of further 
progress in the mathematical sciences. But 
the field of literature and philosophy is so 
wide that stereotyped examinations in 
petty portions of the vast field are apt todo 
far more harm than good. The habits of 
mind thus fostered are sophistry and scio- 
lism, the worst enemies.of true education. 

One argument used in the protest is 
well worth considering, as containing a 
depreciatory judgment on a systém hitherto 
widely lauded. The subscribers deprecate 
the devotion of large sums to the founding 
of scholarships, which, in glorifying the 
founders, turn scholars into money-grab- 
bers. Money given to education, it is 
urged, should be devoted to the promotion 
of learning by the foundation of new insti- 
tutes and the increase of the teaching 
staff, and not, as is now so largely done, 
to the multiplication of monetary attrac- 
tions for students. Very much is to be 
said in favour of this view. Hitherto the 
scholarship system has worked in many 
ways remarkably well, but the modified 


form of it, recommended in the protest, 
and adopted in the Imperial University of 
Japan and in several other modern insti- 
tutions, is a distinct improvement on the 
bald simplicity of the original system. 
Instead of making scholarships purely 
charitable foundations, to be gained by the 
cleverest competitor, these scholarships 
are made loans, which holders shall repay 
as soon as they obtain an income after 
graduation. In this way poor students’ 
will be tided over their college course, and 
yet will afterwards have the manly satis- 
faction of feeling that they really paid 
their way. Funds willthus be forthcoming 
for the extension of college work, and the 
whole collegiate life will be braced and 
strengthened. 

. Thoughtful educationists are distinctly 
turning towards this modification of the 
scholarship system. It is the churches 
which have hitherto gained or suffered 
most from its existing abuses. Lads pos- 
sessed of fair abilities go up to the 
Universities on a foundation bursary or 
scholarship, and at the end of their arts 
course find themselves at a loss in the 
choice of a profession. If they do not care 
to be teachers, there is, practically, no 
civil service open for them to enter, and 
the church woos them with another 
tempting scholarship. Trained up to 
pass examinations, they know that in 
the theological college the path is easy 
before them. They are like trained run- 
ners with only a few more hurdles to 
jump; once arrived at the goal they are 
provided with a competency for the rest 
of their lives. “ Swaddled and rocked and 
dandled” into clergymen, such persons 
do not form the strength of the ministerial 
body. It seems only fair that men so 
educated should, on obtaining pastoral 
charges, repay the sums that have been 
devoted to their college expenses. 

The present state of our home universities 
is certainly a matter for grave considera- 
tion. Their institutes and their teaching 
staff have not increased as one would wish 
to see. Students there are, often in super- 
abundance. At Edinburgh and Glasgow 
professors lecture to hundreds at a time, 
and draw magnificent salaries from the 
overflowing fees. A large increase of the 
professorial staff is urgently needed; but 
the creation of new scholarships goes on 
at a much quicker rate than the increase 
in the teaching fund. It is very difficult 
indeed to specialize—students have to go 
to Germany forthat. The fact is that there 
are not sufficient men engaged in the higher 
teaching in English-speaking countries. 
Our university system of examinations, 
with its appendage of prizes and scholar- 
ships, tends to educate smart sciolists with 
a keen eye to the main chance, rather than 
those sincere devotees of learning who are 
the life of a University. Education is too 
often considered to have ended when it 
has really only begun. 

It is certainly to be desired that every 
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student should cultivate such an exact 
habit of study as shall enable him to pass 
a written examination with credit. But 
smartness at an examination is so very far 
from being a register of those qualities 
that we desire in budding administrators, 
judges, clergymen, and others occupying 
responsible positions, that its cultivation 
beyond a certain point is a positive evil. 
The addition to the nervous strain ‘caused 
by constant examinations of a feverish 
pursuit of money rewards, accentuates 
the evil. Thus to associate cupidity with 
the higher aims of education, is to degrade 
education. If the money so obtained has 
eventually to be repaid, the whole transac- 
tion is a fair bargain; but otherwise there 
are grave objections to the scholarship 
system as at present existing and de- 
veloping. : 

The schools where crack pupils are 
trained for success in university examina- 
tions are not by any means always the 
best educational nurseries. Too often the 
solid educational work of the school is 
neglected for the showy upper forms, and 
the boys of average abilities, and the dull 
boys, having no attraction for the head- 
master, receive almost no share of his 
attention. The head-master becomes sub- 
servient to the University or London Exa- 
mination, and the stimulus used to urge 
on the pupils is largely money. Payment 
by results is a system which daily grows 
more discredited; and experience is sure to 
teach that the systematic association of im- 
mediate monetary rewards with education, 
whatever form it takes, is a profound and 
radical mistake, sure to create specific 
diseases. The economic principle of 
“quick returns ” certainly does not hold 
in this department, unless we read in a 
reverse way and make “small profits” 
come last. 


GERMANY IN AFRICA. 
eee een 

HE first deliberations of the German 

Reichstag on the troubles in East Af- 
rica have shown‘a greater unanimity than 
usual. It isacknowledged that, as regards 
the troubles in Bagamoyo and Pangani, 
the responsibility rests largely on the 
German East African Company. Prince 
BISMARCK states, in a letter to the Ger- 
man Consul-General at Zanzibar, that the 
hoisting of the company’s flag in the har- 
bours along the coast was neither neces- 
sary nor advisable, and that ‘the conflict 
that arose on account of that act could 
have been avoided, had the company’s 
agents proceeded with a cautious limita- 
tion of their measures to the practical and 
necessary, a limitation which is the first 
condition for the success of every danger- 
ous undertaking on unknown ground.” 
In other respects the services of the com- 
pany, the courage and the devotion of its 
members, and the fearless energy of its 
policy are fully recognized, and the neces- 
sity and advisability of some action to 


maintain Germany’s prestige beyond the 
ocean are clearly intimated. A great 
factor in producing the comparative un- 
animity of the Reichstag was also the 
letter of Cardinal LAVIGERIE, addressed 
to the German Chancellor, and published 
in the white book submitted to the Fede- 
ral Council and the Reichstag. Express- 
ing his appreciation of the kind reception 
accorded to him in Great Britain, France, 
and Belgium, and regretting his inability 
to call on the Chancellor personally, the 
Cardinal refers to his twenty years’ 
labour as a missionary bishop in Africa, 
dwells on the horrors of the slave trade, 
and calls attention to the fact that Ujiji 
on the Tanganyika and within the sphere 
of German influence is a much frequented 
station of the slave-dealers. To disarm the 
few Arabs and half-breeds in the interior, 
to disband or disperse their hired troops, 
to prohibit the importation of arms and 
ammunition, and to station there a gar- 
rison- of 500 men: this is the programme 
proposed to the Chancellor, the execu- 
tion of which, easy in itself, will procure 
him the benediction of those alfout to 
perish. After quoting LIVINGSTONE’S dy- 
ing wish, written upon his monument in 
Westminster Abbey, the Cardinal con- 
cludes by invoking Gop’s blessings upon 
the Chancellor for what he will do for the 
populations of the dark continent. Dr. 
WINDTHORST, the leader of the Ultra- 
montane party in the Reichstag, offered a 
resolution on the question treated in the 
white book and had the pleasure of seeing 
it passed by the votes of all the repre- 
sentatives present save those of the Ger- 
man Liberals and the Socialists. The 
resolution expressed the conviction that to 
gain Africa for Christianity and civilization 
the suppression of slave-hunting was 
necessary; it declared the readiness of 
the Reichstag to consider and to support 
measures to that effect to be proposed 
by the allied German Governments, and 
gave expression to the hope that other 
Powers would codperate in the sup- 
pression of slavery according to a plan 
previously determined by an_ inter- 
national agreement. In support of this 
resolution Dr. WINDTHORST stated that 
nothing was contemplated but what was 
expressed in the resolution itself, and he 
called upon the representatives of the 
people to show that there existed in the 
Empire a firm determination to act unani- 
mously, without regard to party and re- 
ligious differences, where true humanity 
presented its claims. Mr. WOERMANN, of 
the national liberals, a representative of 
Hamburg, stated that Great Britain had 
concluded no less than 189 treaties in 
every part of the world with a view to 
restricting or abolishing slavery; that she 
had made sacrifices of no small magni- 
tude, and that she had put'a stop to the 
slave trade along the West Coast of 
Africa. He then referred to the commercial 
advantages that had been reaped by such 


a course, and to the great development of 
commerce in West Africa consequent on 
the suppression of slave trading. He also 
referred to the thriving condition of the 
Togo and Cameroons colonies, and stated 
that Germany’s imports to and exports 
from the West coast had, since 1882, in- 
creased from 25,000 to 66,000 tons and 
from 44,000 to 66,000 tons. Mr. HELL- 
DORFF (Conservative) regretted the tone 
of certain newspapers whose greatest joy 
seemed to be to report the failure and 
ill-success of some of their fellow-citizens 
in the new colonies, and avowed his 
belief that wherever Germany had gained 
a footing, her influence would never be 
withdrawn. Count HERBERT BISMARCK 
expressed his satisfaction at the unanimity 
shown so far; declared the Arabs along 
the East coast of Africa to be against the 
authority of the SULTAN of Zanzibar; affirm- 
ed his confidence in the unreserved sup- 
port on the part of Great Britain of the anti- 
slavery movement, and acknowledged the 
loyal and friendly spirit evinced by the Eng- 
lish Government during the negotiations on 
the suppression of slavery, an attitude the 
more to be appreciated and welcomed be- 
cause both countries, since the agreement 
made in the Autumn of 1885, had been, as it 
were, married in a certain sense and would 
find good relations mutually advantageous. 
He, too, wished that Germany should ap- 
pear as united in act as she was truly united 
in spirit. He thought, from the information 
received, that goo African soldiers with 30 
German officers and a reserve force in 
Zanzibar would suffice to suppress slavery 
and torestore order; in fact, England had 
already repressed slavery to a considerable 
extent: the Sultan of Zanzibarhad in 1870 
no less than 50,000 slaves, but at present 
only 10,000. Mr. BAMBERGER, of the 
German Liberals, declared that he had 
foreseen this development: at first the 
East African company was to receive, as 
it were, a royal charter only; but now 
Prince BISMARCK’S colonial programme, 
as outlined in 1884, was to be abandoned 
for the sake of abolishing slavery. He 
did not believe that the mistakes of the 
East African company should be remedied 
by the German tax-payers and he protested 
against a colonial policy 2 /a Tonkin and 
Massowah. Dr. WINDTHORST stated in 
conclusion that he was pleased to hear 
from Count BISMARCK that France had 
shown so much good-will in this question, 
since he had found France, when looking 
to her history, ever ready and willing to 
cooperate in the solution of humanitarian 
problems. He added that slavery could not 
be suppressed without material sacrifices, 
and that the socialists, by voting against the 
resolution, were slapping themselves in 
the face. In consequence of the adoption 
of this resolution the Federal Council has 
elaborated and passed the East Africa 
Bill—which will no doubt be found to pro- 
vide for a small colonial force—and it re- 
mains now to the Reichstag to amend the 
Bill, if necessar¥, and to give it its final 
shape. 
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RELIGION. 
-—_———_ oe 
(CONTRIBUTED). 

HAT men are naturally religious is a 
truism. ‘The unknown and the un- 
knowable have exerted a powerful attrac- 
tion upon the human mind in all the ages 
of the world. Surrounded by the mighty 
forces of nature and utterly unable to 
control them, assailed by seen and unseen 
dangers threatening him with ruin, with 
yearnings and aspirations beyond his 
power of utterance, ‘in doubt to deem 
himself a god or beast,” man would not be 
what he is did he not endeavour to form 
for himself a basis of belief, a staff to 
guide his steps, a holy of holies an- 
swering, however imperfectly, to the 
eternal unspoken and unspeakable verities 
within him. Hence the universality of 
religion. The great German theologian 
SCHLEIERMACHER was at the beginning of 
this century one of the first to vindicate 
the eternal necessity of religion and to 
attempt a separation between that which 
is essentially divine and that which re- 
presents mere dogma and formalism. The 
interest that intelligent laymen take in 
religion at the present day is one of the 
most welcome and healthy signs of the 
times, and is in fact a return to the simple 
and unaffected. days of the early church. 
Nor has their contribution to religious life 
and literature been small. Since ORIGEN, 
a lay-preacher before presbyters and 
bishops, since PANTAENUS, one of the first 
evangelists in India, and since the noble 
TELEMACHUS, who sealed his fearless pro- 
test against the gladiatorial shows by adeath 
as herojc as it was effective, laymen have 
continued in ever increasing numbers to 
contribute to the discussion of a problem as 
old as the world, and destined to pass away 
only with the last dweller on earth. This 
growing interest on the part of the laity in 
matters formerly assigned to the clergy 
as their. rightful and almost exclusive do- 
main, has not in any respect weakened 
the religious sense of the world; and, if 
it seems to have, or if it has, encroached 
upon the field of a strictly professional 
dogmatism, we must bear in mind that all 
the latter’s formulae are professedly ‘“ but 
the stammerings of children, which only a 
loving father can interpretand understand.” 
Religion in its simplest form has well 
been defined as a sense of dependence on 
the higher powers around, above, and be- 
yond us. Philosophically speaking, we 
should define it as the search for, and be- 
lief in a final cause, in the causa causarum. 
It cannot be denied that those journals in 
the capital which claimed, during the dis- 
cussion on religion raised by the $i? 
Shimpo some years ago, that the Japanese 
Samurat had in his belief in, and life-long 
devotion to, what he held to be loyalty 
something very much akin to religion, 
were on the whole defending a position 
very capable of being maintained. Car- 
LYLE would have fully endorsed such a 


contention, for he placed religion and 
loyalty very near together when he said: 
“Tt is not by Mechanism, but by Religion ; 
not by Self-interest, but by Loyalty, that 
men are governed or governable.” In its 
highest sense, however, religion is not, 
and cannot be, a mere end, however 
numerous and desirable the ends attained 
by it .incidentally. Whatever outward 
form it may assume, whether it be the 
adoration of the Holy in us, or around 
us, or above us, clothed in the most 
beautiful and inspiring form; or whether 
it disdain all forms whatever, certain 
it is that it may become, and often 
has been, the means of reaching the 
highest physical and mental and spiritual 
culture through the greatest possible peace 
of soul. This, of course, is chiefly a 
matter of the inner man; but not exclu- 
sively so. Whatever affects ourselves 
will affect our surroundings, and vice versa. 
Religion has hence not a God-ward aspect 
only; it looks to man as well. It is nota 
matter of pure sentiment and mere belief. 
It is a matter of practical thought and 
noble action. That the profession and the 
practice of religion, of any religion, do not 
always go together is a patent fact; and 
this is the most frequent cause of the gradual 
overthrow of religious forms and _ eccle- 
siastical organizations, accidents which 
affect the religious instinct little or not at 
all and are in fact frequently traceable to 
its open re-assertion. It must be borne in 
mind, however, that in religion as in any- 
thing else a considerable gulf has been 
fixed by nature herself between the ideal, 
the creation of fancy and imagination, and 
the actual, which can be realized only by 
dint of hard work and at the cost of more 
or less self-sacrifice. 

On the subject of the various aspects of 
religion we cannot do better than quote 
the words. of Germany’s greatest sage, 
GOETHE, whose life and work are beginning 
to be better understood, both in his own 
country and in Great Britain, the more he 
recedes from the view of the present gene- 
ration and offers us a chance of judging 
him fairly in all his colossal proportions. 
Speaking of what he calls the three stages 
of religion, GOETHE introduces us to an 
ideal school and expounds its educational, 
orrather religious, training as follows :— 


Healthy children, born under favourable in- 
fluences, bring much into the world with them, 
2 ee ee). The duty of the educator and trainer 
is to develop this; and most frequently it develops 
best when left to itself. But there is one thing no 
one brings with him into the world, and it isa 
thing on which every thing else depends; that 
thing by means of which every man that is born 
into the world becomes truly manly. It is Re- 
verence; of which there are three kinds, or, if you 
will, three stages. These we endeavour toimplant 
into the minds of our pupils, with the symbolical 
accompaniment of three attitudes or postures, 
The first kind is reverence for that which is above 
us; and the attitude connected with it is that in 
which, with the arms crossed over the breast, our 
pupils are taught to look joyfully towards the 
heavens. By this we ask from them an acknow- 
ledgment that there is a God on high who reflects 
and reveals Himself in the person of parents, 
teachers, and superiors. The second type is re- 
verence for that which is beneath us. ‘The hands 
clasped as though bound behind the back, the down- 


ward, smiling look, in the attitude belonging to 
this type, indicate that we should look upon the 
earth graciously and cheerfully: for it is the earth 
that affords us the means of subsistence, and is the 
source of innumerable joys, though along with them, 
it no doubt brings not seldom disproportionate 
sufferings. When a man receives any physical 
hurt, whether by his own fault or innocently ; or 
when another injures him, either purposely or by 
accident; when in any way harmful terrestrial 
forces and influences invade him harshly ;—let the 
young person learn to ponder seriously on these 
things; and know that from such dangers he 
cannot altogether escape so long as he lives. But 
from this attitude we set our pupil free as soon as 
possible, the moment we are assured that the 
lesson has had its proper effect. Then we call on 
him to brace himself like a man, and turning to his 
comrades to pit himself against them. Now he 
stands firm and bold, but not selfishly isolated. 
Only in conflict with his fellows can the young 
man learn to face the world. Our third attitude 
is this. Standing upright and with forward look, 
they take their stations no longer singly, but 
linked together in a row. . . . . . Evil 
judging and evil talking are but the natural fruits 
of want of reverence. Whosoever surrenders him- 
self to this temper learns to despise the world, to 
hate his neighbour instead of loving him, and even 
at last to become indifferent to God ;-and that 
feeling of proper self-respect and healthy self- 
assertion without which a man cannot work 
effectively in the world, loses itself in conceit and 
insolence. . . . . Fear, no doubt, every man 
brings with him-into the world, naturally enough ; 
not so reverence. . . . . . To fearis easy 
but oppressive; to reverence, difficult but 
full of solace. . . . . . It is a higher 
sense which must be imparted to man’s nature, 
which is self-developed in a few favoured 
beings, who have on this account been in all 
ages held as saints, or even as gods. And 
herein lieethe virtue and operative force of all 
true religions; and of these there are only three, 
classed according to the object of their worship 
No religion founded upon mere fear comes under 
any estimation with us, with the reverence which 
any one allows to away his soul he can always 
retain self-respect, however low he may prostrate 
himself before a superior; he is not, as in the 
case of fear, set at variance with himself. 

The religon which is founded on reverence for what 
is above us we call ethnic, or, as it is in vulgar 
English, heathen. It is the religion of the nation 
(ethne), and the first happy deliverance from ab- 
ject fear. ‘I'o this class belong all pagan religions, 
whatever names they my bear. The second type 
of religion, founded on reverence for what is on a 
par with us, we call the philosophical ; for the phi- 
losopher who takes a central position, must draw 
down to his level what_is above, while he seeks to 
elevate what is below; and only when in this middle 
state does he deserve the name of sage. In so 
far, then, as he has aclear insight into his relations 
to his equals, and to all humanity, as also to all 
his earthly surroundings, whether necessary or 
fortuitous, does he live, cosmically speaking, in 
the truth. But now we must speak of the third 
type, founded on reverence for what is beneath 
us: this is Christianity; for in it chiefly is this 
element dominant. It is the highest step in the 
ladder of reverence to which humanity can attain; 
for, consider only what extraordinary moral force 
is required to be in a religion which could not 
merely let the world drop from its view, claiming 
for itself a higher home, but could recognize 
obscurity and poverty, disgrace, and contempt, 
ignorance and misery, suffering and death, as 
being something god-like; yea, and could con- 
ceive a certain honour even in sin itself and in 
crime, transmuting them from hindrances and 
obstructions into means of positive progress to 
the saint. Of this sentiment no doubt we find 
traces in all ages; but a trace is not a goal; and 
once this height has been reached, mankind cannot 
recur to a lower platform; and we may thus say 
that the Christian religion, having once appeared 
on the earth, cannot disappear; nor having once 
assumed a divine embodiment on the stage of 
humanity, can ever again retreat and be as if it 
had not been. 

Those three types together form the true reli- 
gion; and the religious man of highest culture 
now professes virtually all the three. From these 
three embodied types springs the consummation 
of all reverences,—the reverence for one’s self; 
out of which the other three again develop them- 
selves. And so a man in this way reaches the 
highest of which he is capable, and may think of 
himself as the acme of all that God and nature 
have produced; may even dwell on this height 
with a healthy complacency without being dragged 
down to the common level by conceit and selfish- 
ness, and all this, in fact, however new it may 
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appear to some, exists already in the Credo of the 
Christian Churches : for the first article is ethnic, 
and belongs to all peoples; the second is Christian 
to those struggling with suffering or victorious 
over it; the third teaches a spiritual communion of 
saints—that is to say, of those in the highest degree 
good and wise. Should not, therefore, the three 
divine persons, under whose symbolism and names 
such convictions and promises are expressed, be 
justly held in the highest sense a unity ? 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
—_——————_.—______ 
THE CHURCH “OFFICIAL RE- 
COGNITION.” 


To THe Epitor oF THE “JAPAN Matt.” 


S1r,—Permit me to reply to Dr. Eby, a man for 
whom I entertain a high regard. He “ would 
point out that a confusion in terms is the chief 
weakness in “Sigma’s” letter in yesterday’s Mail.” 
Where, now, is the confusion attributed to me? 
The Dr. has pointed out four applications of the 
term Church. He might have named as many 
more. None of the four applications convicts me 
of ambiguity in the use of the word. Such a 
criticism is worth nothing, only, as in the hands 
of a sectarian, it can be used to mistify, and to 
distract the attention of the reader from the main 
point in debate. There is not, I venture to affirm, 
a Japanese of even moderate acquaintance with 
the Christian nomenclature, who did not under- 
stand every application of the word in my letter. 
Don’t take refuge, Dr., behind a house, and think 
that your readers will not know whéther or not 
it isa Church house, especially where they hear 
the music and preaching within and see the spire 
piercing the azure dome of heaven! When we 
are writing for ignorant and illiterate readers, 
we must stop occasionally and say, ‘“ Now, this is 
a horse;” but when a missionary has, for years, 
been preaching the fidiogue in Japan, it is pre- 
sumed that a writer may speak of the same intelli- 
gibly without having to stop and explain what the 
Jiltoque is, and what part it played in the drama 
of ecclesiasticism. Let us not shift the ground. I 
was attacked by Mr. “Fuji” on the advantage 
of the present divided state of Christendom,—he 
affirming it, I denying it. Dr. E. comes to his 
assistance and defends the same. The status 
defended is that manifested by Christendom here 
in Japan, It is not necessary for us to go to 
Europe or America for a plainer case. Now, Mr. 
Editor, allow me to answer the arguments of Dr. E. 

The first argument in defence of the “army 
with various regiments and kinds of arm”? is: 
If Christ is the head and the Church, the body, 


the connection between the members, would natur- 
ally be just the kind that exists between the body 
and the head, hence purely spiritual.” This looks 
very plausible and logical. It is a plain syllogism. 

The connection between the members is tbe 
same as between the head and body. 

The connection between the head and body is 
spiritual. 

Hence, the members are all spiritually united. 

Here isa fuller development of this syllogism :-— 

All the connection there is between the head 
and body is spiritual. 

All the connection between members is the same 
as between the head and body. 

Hence, the members are all spiritually united 
only. 

This, we know, is true neither in theory nor 
practice. I say nothing now of the various mean- 
ings of “spiritual.” ‘This spiritual unity which is 
so much extolled by latitudinarian sects is a misty 
and mystical interpretation of the Divine Word, 
and comes with good grace from those who would 
advance their plea by peace rather than by truth. 
Spiritual unity will be: manifested in practical 
unity and fellowship along scriptural lines, and 
not along “logical lines’? only; for Scripture is 
logical ; but logic is not always Scriptural. When 
a Japanese Christian asks the meaning of such 
passages as, “that they may be one, even as 
we,” “that they may all be one,” and ‘that they 
may be perfected into one;” and is answered 
that they have reference only toa spiritual unity 
which now practically exists, I am sure that his 
religious knowledge and Christian liberality have 
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been greatly augmented. Ile is now prepared to 
philosophize about as follows: ‘The unity for 
which the Saviour prayed in Jno. 17 is spiritual 
unity, This now does practically exist. For all 
professed Christians are bound for the promised 
land, They are one in spiritual aim and aspira- 
tion, Though the Republican Methodist Church, 
and the Democratic Methodist Church which we 
have heard of in America—the one North, the 
other South—of Christ, would probably go to war 
again, yet they, no doubt, have an abundant out- 
pouring of this spiritual unity, and will, certainly, 
be “united and consolidated on logical lines” 
when they marshal with their ‘ various regiments 
and kinds of arm” on the field of mortal or 
spiritual combat. However, there is an apparent 
defect in this spiritual unity. It is only apparent. 
Each sect labours with a zeal worthy of a better 
cause to propagate its own peculiar tenets, and to 
convert the world—saint and sinner, to its peculiar 
mode of thinking. If they do not claim some 
superiority in the way of ancestry, age, doctrine, 
or respectability, why not drop dividing dogmas 
and adopt that which is common? This, however, 
is only an apparent break in that perfect spiritual 
unity which everywhere pervades Christendom.” 
A union profound, upon “logical lines’? !! 


The second argument is in detaching the Corin- 
thian contention from its bearing upon the pre- 
sent divided state of Christians. We must not 
despise or overlook the day of small beginnings. 
In the Corinthian church, we have the first prac- 
tical illustration of sectarianism, and the apostle’s 
argument against the same. A sect may arise in 
two ways, by the process of dividing, or by the 
process of budding. The Pautites, Apollosites, 
and Cephasites were beginning to bud. Paul 
says: ‘'Is Christ divided.” ‘These brethren had 
their choice of preachers and were beginning to 
follow them, in the same way by which the 
Methodists arose about the end of the first quarter 
of the eighteenth century, But let me quote the 
Dr’s argument: — ‘ The divisions that the apostle 
complained of, referred to by ‘Sigma’ were con- 
tentions of parties within one society and had no 
reference to the ecclesiastical developments of later 
days.” We have no evidence that Paul did not 
think it time to nip the ecclesiastical tree in the bud. 
Listen how his reasoning tells. “ Is Christ divided P 
was Paul crucified for you? or were ye baptized into 
the name of Paul ??' Hold to him who was cruci- 
fied for you, and into whose name you were 
baptized. If Luther, Calvin, Wesley, &c., were 
crucified for you, or you were baptized into their 
names, then you can be Lutherans, Calvinistic 
Presbytrians, or Wesleyans or Methodists. Bat 
if you were baptized into the name of Christ, and 
Christ were crucified for you, then you should only 
be his and call yourselves after his name. Eschew 
all human made creeds and disciplines which 
separate the Children of God. 

Let me illustrate the application of this Corin- 
thian text by a fact in history. Methodism arose 
in the first quarter of the 18th century by the pro- 
cess of budding,—budding from the Church of 
England. Wesley was an Episcopalian, and lived 
and died in that faith. He sought to elevate the 
pious status of his church. From a ‘society ” of 
young men in Oxford University,—a “society ” 
for self-examination and consecration, other simi- 
lar “societies ” originated in different parts of the 
Kingdom. These “societies” were peculiar in 
their methods, hence originated the name Afe- 
thodist. Gradually as a bud opens to the light of 
life, so the Methodists came into existence, but 
under Wesley’s protest that, ‘The very name 
might never be mentioned more, but be buried in 
eternal oblivion.” He admonished as the apostle 
did the Corinthians. He says: ‘ Would to God 
that all the party names and unscriptural phrases 
and forms, which have divided the christian 
world, were forgotten; and that we might all 
agree to sit down together as humble, loving dis- 
ciples, at the feet of our common master, to hear 
his word, to imbibe his spirit, and to transcribe his 
life in our own.” Does this sound like Afethodist 
Episcopal Church, with its half score of other little 
dividings and buddingsP The exhortation of 
Wesley does not seem to have had the same effect 
that the apostle’s did. 

The third argument.‘ Every great Church or- 
ganization is a monument of some great reform 
which marks an era in the march of civilization, 
and smaller divisions are atribute to liberty. The 
mutual work done by different organizations on 
their own lines has been a distinct advantage. 
And nowhere is that advantage more evident 
than in Japan, where the varied work of different 
missionary societies is blending into native orga- 
nizations much fewer than the societies. For in- 
stance, seven Presbyterian Societies form one 
Presbyterian Church in Japan.” 

I shall reply to this briefly item by item. It 
is not true, on’ the testimony of history, that 
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“Every great Church organization is a monument 
of some great reform.” What about the Silioque 
of the Greek and Roman Churches? The Roman 
tribute of the Church of England? The slavery 
of the Southern Methodists? The Constitutional 
loyalty of the Northern Presbyterians? &c. &c. 
Are these moral reforms? Luther’s reformation 
broke the despotism of Rome. Protestantism is 
the monument. But Protestantism is not a Church 
organization. The many petty and contending 
sects which arose thence are the fruit of that same 
sowing, of which we read in Paul’s first letter 
to the Corinthians. But Luther’s work was not 
complete, as he himself had not the needed light. 
Christianity minus a sect has yet to be developed. 
And it must be shown that license is not liberty. 
How can a mutual work be done by opposing 
bodies on different lines? It cannot be, because 
there is no mutual flame :— : 


‘And, what should most excite a mutual flame, 
Your rural cares and pleasures are the same.” 


Mr. Editor, have you a reader so blind as not 
to see that it is the advantage of united effort 
which has brought together some Presbyterian 
Societies a ela The argument is too puerile 
lo be noticed. 

A fourth argument in defence of sects. ‘ One 
good thing done by the variety in organization in 
Japan will probably be the prevention of any 
‘ official recognition’ of any church.” Now, Mr. 
Editor, this is the joke of the Dr’s. letter. He 
surely must have smiled himself when he wrote. 
Yes, if the Catholics want “ official recognition,” 
the Greeks will tell the Emperor that they are the 
true church: and if the Presbyterians desire that 
boon, the Methodists will interpose with the same 
information, and blow their hopes to the four 
winds. This is it: competition is the life of trade, 
and the more competitors we have, the more 
honest merchants there will be, and the cheaper 
we can buy our goods. 

A fifth, ‘* Perhaps the nearnest approach is that 
[figure] often used of an army with various regi- 
ments and kinds of arm.” Now when the order is 
given to commence battle, the Baptist gunboats 
in the swamps or lagoons will open on the Presby- 
terians bringing them down and immersing them 
with cannon; the Presbyterian light arm ‘will 
literally sprinkle the shot upon the Baptists : while 
the Methodist artillery will pour shot and shell in 
from all sides. I have heard of the army illustra- 
tion being used by a Mr. Cook, I think, in America, 
—not Joseph Cook the lecturer. 

A sixth and last, My idea is that our eccle- 
siastical organizations are temporary scaffolding, 
by which every variety of work is done on the 
spiritual temple of God. * * [ also contend for 
union and consolidation on logical lines.” 

Now, Mr. Editor, here stands before us, accord- 
ing to this figure, the temple of God unfinished. 
On all sides are scaffolding; and the work- 
men are busily hammering away looking for 
the return of the Master. The temple of God is 
the Church. The different sects are the scaffold- 
ing. ‘The members of these sects are the work- 
men. The end of the work is ‘a moral work that 
will abide ’—that is the Church, 

The first fallacy destroyed. The Church has 
already been completed eighteen hundred and 
eighty odd years ago by the Master Mechanic— 
Christ. Irom the Gospel [Matt.] then we learn 
that Christ was about to establish His heavenly 
Kingdom, on earth, which was to be the substitute 
for the Jewish Church and Kingdom, now doomed 
to destruction. * * Theremoval of Christ from 
the earth had left his followers a shattered com- 
pany with no bond of external or internal cohesion, 
except the memory of the Master whom they had 
lost, and the recollection of his injunctions to unity 
and love. * * The day of Pentecost is the 
birthday of the Christian Church.”—William 
Smith, D.D. 

Second fallacy destroyed. These scaffolds, 
sects, are torn down, because they are not needed, 
only to scale the walls of Zion and mar its divine 
beauty. Listen to the prince of Church historians, 
—Neander: ‘The more pure and free, and un- 
mixed with human schemes Christianity is, the 
more easily it makes its way into the hearts of 
men, and the more easily can it preserve in un- 
diminished vigour its divine attractive power over 
human nature.” No man’s dictum shall inter- 
vene between me and my God. No high court of 
Bishops and Presiding Elders shall dictate what I 
shall believe and do in order to clinch rivets which 
hold together any ecclasiasticism. ‘Tear down these 
scaffolds, and let us see the temple in its beauty. 
Let us come to the pure fountain of truth. ‘ Men 
would not submit to approach the word of God in 
order to receive from that alone their doctrine and 
their faith; but they came in general with precon- 
ceived opinions [scaffolds], and, accordingly, each 
found in revelation only what he was predetermined 
to find.”—Sir William Hamilton. 


Third fallacy destroyed. Take away the scaffold- 
ing and there is no place for the builders. Instead 
of building the Church, these sectarian builders 
are erecting a perfect Babel. Where are any two 
of them who speak the same thing? Is this 
spiritual unity P ; 

Finally, what is that “logical line” upon which 
the Dr. would favour union and consolidation ? 
I venture to say he will withhold its promulgation 
to the world for awhile. Is not the union thus far 
consummated in Japan on “logical lines’? Why 
did not the Methodists enter that union? Ah! 


there was a power behind the throne whose ex 


cathedra dictum said, “Not yet.” 
With all the people of God united in this land, 
Japan could not contain the blessings resulting. 


Mr. Editor, if I have transgressed the laws of 


your sanctum sanctorum, I will do penance three 
days, as poor Emperor Henry IV. did at Canossa, 
in the reign of Pope Gregory VII. I will stand 
in the open court, but will not allow you to put 
your foot on my neck. 
Holy Lord God, the Pope ouly, can do. 
SIGMA. 


January 26th, 1889. 


A PRETTY PASS. 


To THE EpiToR OF THE “ JAPAN MalL.”” 
S1r,—As a stranger in Yokohama, I am in- 


terested in noting the conditions of life here, and 
in your advertising columns I am struck by what 


is to me a new feature in existence. 

It seems that some lamps are on sale by the 
Japanese and American ‘Trading Co., who an- 
nouncea “ Ladies’ Day.” ‘They invite ladies to ex- 
amine the lamps and then comes the sentence :— 

“Ladies are not expected to buy, but simply 
make their selection and send their husbands for 
them.” Now, if husbands are reduced to this in 
the East they must have sunk to a very low ebb. 
The hard-worked breadwinner after his day’s 
tuil is evidently expected to run errands and 
bring his better balf's purchases home under his 
arm. Young men about to marry should observe 
this advertisement very carefully. 

Surely it is a distinction without a difference 
whether the wife buys a thing in the morning or 
the husband fetches it in the evening; in either 
case we may assume that it is paid for out of the 
husband's income. 

Then the advertisement ends with the humiliat- 
ing words “Gentlemen under the protection of 
ladies can also attend.” Good gracious, here we 
have the stronger sex defined indeed! Men of 
Yokohama, married men of Yokohama, has it 
come to this with you? Ifso, accept the heart- 


felt condolences of a 
MALE VISITOR. 
February 5th, 1889. 


To THe Epitor oF THE “ JapaAN Mat.”’ 

S1r,—Evidently some Scotch friend of mine has 
realized the fact that there was a “joke” in our 
advertisement that appeared in your journal some 
seven days ayo, and has at last awakened to the 
necessity of calling your attention to a supposed 
infringement upon his dignity and “ position in 
life.” ‘Io me itis very evident that ‘ Male Visitor ” 
is avery late importation, when he sympathizes 
with “the hard-worked breadwinner,” who goes 
to work at 10 a.m., leaves for tiffin at 12) m., 
returns to his office at 2 p.m. where he perspires 
until 3 or 4.p.m. his is the state of the ebb tide 
as regards the amount of toil the poor “husbands 
in the East” have to overcome, and “with 
which young men about to marry” are perfectly 
familiar. After carefully reading ‘ Male Visi- 
tor’s” letter I have come to the conclusion 
that if he were married, he would belong to 
the class that would permit their wives to do 
any amount of “selecting,” but it would bea long, 
weary day before the husband would see fit to let 
go of any of the “‘income”’ their wives by prudent 
careful management have permitted them to place 
on one side for arainy day. Of coursein buying 
a good lamp, the poor wife has the sole enjoyment. 
As regards that portion referring to ‘‘ Gentlemen 
under the protection of ladies can also attend,” 
defining the strength of mind of the gentler sex, 
Ican only say that it was intended for just such 
calibres as are evidenced by the profound literary 
production of our illustrious “visitor,” and while 
the married men of Yokohama are no doubt grate- 
ful for his sympathy, at the same time they would 
like to know what he is talking about, and what 
he is trying to say. Is it possible another scon- 
chin Maloney has struck Japan? If so, may 
Buddha protect his victims. 

Yours truly, E. V. THORN, Manager, 

J. & A. Trading Co. 


Yokohama, February 6th, 1889. 


That, you know, the Most 
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YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK. 
IMPERIAL ORDINANCE. 

We hereby give our sanction to the present 
Ordinance relating to the amendment of the 
Yokohama Specie Bank Regulations, and order 
the same to be duly promulgated. 

(His Imperial Majesty’s Sign Manual) 


(Privy Seal.) 


Dated, February 3rd, 1889. 


(Countersigned) 


Count Kuropa KryotTaka, 
Minister President of State. 


Count MarsukaTaA MasayosuHl!, 
Minister of State for Finance. 


IMPERIAL Orpinance No. X. 
. The Yokohama Specie Bank Regulations pro- 
mulgated by Imperial Ordinance No, XXIX. in 
July, 1887, shall be amended to the following 
extent, and such amendment shall come into force 


on June ist, 1889. 


Act. XV.—There shall be five or more Directors 
of the Yokohama Specie Bank, and their term of 


service shall be one year. 


The number of Direc- 


tors shall be fixed at the annual general meeting 
of shareholders, and such Directors shall, subject 
to the approval of the Minister of State for Finance, 
be selected from among holdets of more than 50 


shares. 


This rule shall also govern téelection at 


the expiry of a term of service. 

Act. XXII.—In the event of any act being per- 
formed by or in the Yokohama Specie Bank 
which is opposed to or in violation of the provisions 
of these Regulations, or is deemed by the Minister 
of State for Finance imprudent or involving risk, 
the Minister may interfere and order a new elec- 


tion of Directors. 


Art. XXUL—A special Inspector shall be dele- 
gated by the Minister of State for Finance to in- 
spect the business of the Yokohama Specie Bank. 


LIST OF CITY GOVERNMENTS. 
——___4—_—___- 


- Norivication No. 1 oF THE DEPARTMENT 
FoR Home Arrairs. 


The following is a list of the places at which, 
under Art 126 of the City Organization Law No. 
I, promulgated in 1888, city organizations with be 


established. 


February 2nd, 1889. 
Count MatsukaTa MaSAyosH1, 
Minister of State for Home Affairs. 


Peace, 


Tokyo .....esseee 
Kyoto ... 
Osaka ... : 
Sakaye ..ccsessessecenes . 


Yokohama ........ mace 
Kobe .........4 
Himeji ... 
Nagasaki ... 
Niigata... 
Mito .... 
Tsu 
Nagoya . 
Shizuoka... 
Sendai ......... 
Morioka ... 
Hirosaki ... 
Yamagata... 


Kanazawa 
Toyama 

Vakaoka ...... 
Matsuye .... 
Okayama.... 
Hiroshima . 
Akamagaseki = 
Wakayama .......e0006 
Tokushima .........066 
‘Takamatsu ......... 

Matsuyama .. 
Kochi 
Fukuoka ... 
Kurume ...... 
Kumamoto . 

Kagoshima .........06 


Poputatton. 


UNbgER THE 
JURISDICTION OF 
Municipauity. 


ceseee 1,121,883 scesecuseeee Tokyo. 


245,675 «- sees Kyoto. 
361,694 .. «+. Osaka, 
44,015 ccveeeeece » Osaka 
PREFACTURE. 
89,545 veeveecereee Kanagawa. 
1446 ... se Hyogo. 
22,077 sorceress Hyogo. 
38,229 «.. ... Nagasaki. 
46,778 so» Niigata. 
19,810 «« Ibaraki, 
15,884 . Mie. 
131,492 . « Aichi. 
36,838 sessese Shizuoka. 


« Ishikawa, 
teeesee Toyama, 
soe Toyama, 
vee Shimane, 
sesaee Okayaina, 
«+ Hiroshima. 
Yamaguchi. 
Wakayama. 
Tokushima, 
Kagawa, 

. Ehime. 
Kochi. 
Fukuoka. 
Fukuoka. 

- Kumamoto. 
Kagoshima. 


oe 
oe 


[Feb. 9, 1889. 


REVIEW. 
——_—_¢——__—_ 
Yone Santo, a Child of Japan. By Epwarp H. 
Hovusg. Chicago: Belford Clarke and Co. 


Mr. E. H. Houss is a brilliant writer, not always 
remarkable, however, for practical balance. When- 
ever he writes on a subject that moves his soul his 
style is superb, his diction énchanting, his language 
classic, but his deductions must be seasoned with a 
grain of salt. In Yone Santo all his splendid 
powers are at their best; the reader is drawn along 
with the bewitching charm of the tale, and is 
angry only at finding art with such potentiatities 
viliated by inartistic exaggeration. One is re- 
minded of the classic cow that gave the foaming 
bucket of milk and then kicked it over. As we live 
on the spot supposed to be the scene of the story we 
make no apology for giving: a somewhat detailed 
review, and so begin with a brief outline. 

‘The opening scene is a supposed ‘Thursday 
“secular meeting ” of missionaties and outsiders 
in the rooms of a Girl’s School conducted in 
Tsukiji by American missionary ladies, to which 
meeting be. Charwell, who throughout the book is 
relating personal experience, has access, and whi- 
ther he goes for relaxation from the monotony of 
his exile in Japan. ‘Iwo sisters, Miss Sophia and 
Miss Kezia Philipson, have charge of the establish- 
ment, and they account for every ill real or 
imaginary by the fact that ‘we are in Japan.” 
These two ladies have all the supposed repulsive 
features of wizened New England old maids, 
intensified by harsh and narrow Puritanism, 
ignorant pedantry, and unmitigated selfishness. 
Their knowledge of Scripture is supposed to be 
instinctive; their actions are guided by what is 
“borne in upon them.” Their cooking and 
household economy are of the most execrable 
kind ; the ladies are indeed so good that they are 
exempt from the courtesies of social life; they de- 
mand lower rates than ordinary mortals for mer- 
chandizable articles, and reckoning day is always 
a time of riot with coolies and tradesmen whom 
they jew out of their honest claims. Not atay 
appears to relieve the dark picture. 

In one of these Thursday meetings Dr. Char- 
well relates the story of Yone Santo’s struggles 
with poverty, her scholastic success and the fact that 
she seems now condemned to the otdinary groove 
of a Japanese woman of the poorer class. ‘his 
meets with no sympathetic response, only insinua- 
tions from the imperious ladies against the gil, who 
had been in the school, and expressions of horror at 
the interest exhibited in her by a man—a bachelor— 
who by the way takes every pains to shock their 
prudery. Miss Gibson, a new missionary lady, is 
introduced as quietly taking Yone’s part, who has 
done her good service as chaperon and has won 
her heart. Miss Jackman, a ponderous masculine 
woman who posesasa “reclaimer ” of fallen ones, 
and Arthur Milton,a rich, shallow globe-trotter, 
come upon the scene. The ladies have scented 
something wrong between Yone and Milton, and 
Dr. Charwell is charged with too great familiarity 
with Japanese girls. Dr. Charwell maintains the 
immaculateness of Yone, and as he leaves vows 
never more to attend a ‘Secular Thursday,” al- 
though ‘the superficial, one-sided, and utterly sel- 
fish views of life, education, religion, and humanity 
which were are propounded by well-intending but 
cutiously unintelligent and illiterate professors of 
a narrow and microscopic Christianity are ir- 
resistibly diverting.” ‘The intellectual and spiri- 
tual nudity of these professors are much worse 
than the physical nakedness of which they manifest 
such unbounded horror. : 

In chapters three and four Dr. Charwell tells in 
the most charming manner how he met with Yone 
in a group of travellers years ago, and how by 
means of a doll, a cat, and some photographs a 
friendship sprang up which was continued in Tokyo, 
and gathered with the years and the varying 
fortunes of the unfortunate girl. From the start 
she had displayed intellectual power, perfect tran- 
sparency, and an absorbing desire todo kind deeds 
and cleave to the right. 

Chapter V. introduces us to Japanese ideas of 
discipline and duty in connection with the family 
of Yone Yamada in the city of Tokyo. Yamada, 
the descendant of a high-born and honoured 
family, in common with many others had suffered 
financial loss in connection with the new order 
of things introduced by the recent revolution. 
Yone’s tather would have helped her to a proper 
education if his means had allowed, and did so as 
far as possible, but her mother was dead and the 
grandmother with two aunts, out of hate for fo- 
reigners and the innovations of the day, vented 
their spleen on Yone, who was compelled to toil 
like a slave whenever released from school and to 
study when she should have been asleep. She 
kept her hardships a secret from Dr. Charwell, 
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who would have gladly helped her, and plodded on 
in silence at toil and study amid perpetual abuse 
that undermined her constitution, 

In spite of all she stands at the head of her 
classes, above older school-mates, but endures per- 
petual persecution from her school teacher, Mrs. 
Steele, for having untidy hands. Dr. Charwell 
prescribes ointment rather than soap, and even- 
tually finds out some measure of her trouble and 
seeks a remedy, in procuring her a_ place as pupil 
teacher and thus relief from home drudgery. She 
finds work in the Philipson’s school, where she goes 
with enthusiasm expecting scopeand freedom forall 
the good impulses that fill her. She turns to them 
as a drooping flower to the sunshine. They are 
not at first utterly unresponsive to the tender and 
beseeching though timid and unconscious appeals 
of a lonely and neglected child. But they cannot 
understand her; they necessarily look down on 
her; as a matter of course they persecute her, 
with battering-rams of indigestible creeds, to force 
upon her a faith they cannot explain. They 
hope to make her a monument of their righteous 
work. But the spirit of Christianity never shone 
so brightly in that household as when the “little 
pagan ” dwells there. Their treatment is harm- 
ful, they over-tax her, and broken-down she has 
to return to her grandmother. In the meantime 
her father has died in assisting to quell a rebellion, 
and her income has become the sole support of 
the family. A way now opens for grandmother 
and all to return to Nagoya, excepting Yone, who 
is expected to remain in Tokyo and contribute 
thence to the support of her relatives who are 
now anxious to get rid of her while making gain 
of her services. 

She brings to Dr. Charwell the news that they 
are all going away, and that she is to be married al 
-the command of her grandmother to an old low- 
class tradesman, a boat-builder. Dr. Charwell 
proposes to adopt her and all become radiant with 
the sunshine of hope. Yone tells him more about 
her affairs than she has ever done before. He pro- 
ceeds at once to tell the good news to the Philip- 
sons; finds in their house a gaping crowd who are 
listening with approval to Miss Sophia’s description 
of a terrible scene in the Genesis lesson, where 
a young gitl actually says that Adam and Eve 
made the world, and some of the others positively 
giggle. Then one weeps at the story of the 
punishment of the Fall, which reminds her of a 
cruel daimyo who capitally punished all the 
family of a man who had offended him, where- 
upon the whole class falls to sobbing and weeping 
so that they haveto be dismissed. And the question 
now is how to punish the offending litle ones. 
Dr. Charwell’s announcement fills all. with horror 
—a single man to interfere with a respectable 
martiage and to take a young woman to his 
honse—positively shocking! He of course will 
still be welcomed, but ‘* Miss Charwell” cannot 
be received there. 

But his plans are doomed to disappointment. 
Thegrandmother, out of pure hatefulness, insists on 
the marriage, and Yone according to her idea of 
duty can domothing but acquiesce. Dr. Charwell 
visits the boat-builder Santo, and, working on his 
cupidity, gains a contract to have Yone allowed 
one day a week to act as interpreter for himself or 
others at the rate of ten cents a day, in order to 
give her some release from the low drudgery to 
which she is going. The Philipsons officiously 
visit the Yamadas to congratulate them on the 
approaching event, and are insulted for their pains. 
The animal hulk of a Santo, however, does not 
make it so very hard for Yone, only there is no 
scope for her finer qualities and her better nature 
is insulted by the continued presence of two greasy 
concubines. Yone finds relief in ministering to 
the poor, and eveitually wins some regard from 
her husband, whom she skilfully tends when laid 
up with a split toe, and gets his consent to have 
the services of Dr. Charwell who speedily cures 
the wound, Yone’s one day a week among her 
foreign friends is the light of her dreary life. 
She renews her intimacy with the Phillipsons, 
and chides Dr. Charwell for his acidity to- 
wards them, ‘and so in her simplicity, she suf- 
fered herself to be preached at, pestered, and often 
saddened by these querulous and discontented 
old maids, who never dreamed that a light too fine 
for their dull vision made their sombre house radi- 
ant with love and charity whenever she visited it.” 
But the little children of the school appreciate 
and cling to her. 

Arthur Milton has sent his party on ahead; he 
stays longer to study Japan, as many do who are 
bewitched by this lovely land. Dr. Charwell finds 
out that he visits the Santos every day under 
pretence of having a boat built, but really to flirt 
with the unsuspecting but impressionable Yone. 
He expostulates with the young man who promises 
to desist. But the same evening the Doctor sails 
down the Sumida at dusk, lands near Santo’s house, 


overhears a long flirtation between Milton and 
Yone, showing him a villain and her a spotless girl 
who cannot understand his temptations. He hurls 
the young man into his boat, rows him away, and 
makes furious threats. Milton melts, promises to 
leave the country and not to go to Santo’s any 
more, and to come the next morning to make 
final arrangements. Next morning he rushes in 
great excitement to tell that, meeting Yone 
coming to Dr. Charwell’s, he took her for a two 
hours’ walk avowed, his passion and asked her to 
fly with him. Though her heart goes with 
him and she believes him when he says it would 
be tight according to Western codes, yet she 
firmly refuses because Japanese ethics will not 
allow it. In a little while Yone comes in, and 
Milton is hustled away. Yone unburdens the 
weight from her pure but troubled heart. She 
wants to think Milton right though she feels 
it would be wrong for her to yield. She has 
just come from the Phillipson’s, where she had 
gone hoping for womanly counsel, but had re- 
ceived taunts of wickedness that wounded her as she 
had never been wounded before. She vows never 
to go there again—unless called in case of sickness 
of scholars. Milton overhears it all; comes again 
on the scene; is abject in his self.condemnation. 
Dr. Charwell takes Yone home in a double jinriki- 
sha as she is too exhausted to be left alone. He 
returns to Milton with a new idea; Yone leves 
him ; the Doctor can get a divorce from Santo and 
marry her to Milton. In the midst of Milton’s 
protestations of love, the proposal of marriage is a 
thunderclap; he resents with scorn the idea of 
marrying the divorced wife of a Japanese me- 
chanic; Dr. Charwell is beside himself with rage 
at the vile dog and orders him from his presence. 
Two days later, on Sunday morning, the doctor 
starts out to see Yone; on the way he passes a 
group of missionary ladies who persist in talking 
with him about the “scandal” that they are 
fanning among themselves about Milton and 
Yone. He disengages himself with difficulty and 
finds that Miss Gibson separates herself from the 
rest and goes along with him. She tells him of 
their harshness; he relates the true version of 
Vone’s wrongs, and enlists the full sympathy of the 
warm-hearted New England girl. She tells him 
that she has finally broken with the mission ladies 
because they insist on having Japanese with the 
musical talent of a donkey assist in the services as 
choristers. He tells her in lengthened eloquence 
that for many years he has sought diligently for 
an intelligent good man among the missionaries but 
has found them all hollow and ignorant or designing 
knaves, excepting Medical Missionaries who are 
educated men and superior to the clergymen. 
For years he has ceased his search as hopeless ; 
‘the good material with which I might have 
wished to ally myself was completely nullified by 
the superstition, ignorance, prejudice, vanity, and 
presumptuous arrogance that stood in the way.” 
At length they reach Santo’s house and find Yone 
in bed, where she has lain ill since her return. 
Miss Gibson’s presence acts as a charm; Dr. 
Charwell plans a trip to Hakone for the three; 
settles Santo’s objections to Yone’s going away 
by a liberal allowance to Yone—for Santo of 
course—as payment of services to a “ party going 
to the mountains.” 

At Miyanoshita the three spend halcyon days 
together. Yone’s health returns, she busies her- 
self perpetually among the poor and the sick. 
‘They are shadowed by Miss Jackman, who comes 
there to spend her holidays. Yone relates the 
heroic deeds of the founder of her family and of 
one of his retainers, Miura, and is so wise and 
eloquent in speech, along with her good deeds, 
that Miss Gibson considers her superior to herself, 
Mr. Roberts, a coarse trader from Yokohama, 
comes to ask Yone to visit his “little girl” as he 
calls his Japanese concubine, who is pining to see 
Yone whom she formerly knew, and who turns out 
to be a descendant of the aforementioned Miura. 
The family having been reduced—the result of fo- 
reign treaty oppression—her father, brought up a 
gentleman of the old school, had been driven 
to menial work among the foreigners, had done 
splendid service, but, being insulted, had com. 
mitted suicide. Eventually the family had been 
brought to such straits that the girl was about 
to be sold to a brothel when Mr. Roberts took 
her for himself for a consideration. As the tale 
unfolds Miss Gibson goes through many horrors, 
but sees that jepauere women may be physically 
degraded while pure in spirit. Shizu Miura has 
won Roberts’ heart and learned to like him; she 
has been drooping; he has brought her to the moun- 
tains fora change; Miss Jackman pesters the life 
out of her to get her to leave Roberts; she is more 
sick in heart than body and wants Yone to console 
her. . Yone goes and at first tries to get Roberts 
to release her, but eventually persuades him to 
marry her at the risk of social ostracism in Yoko- 


hama. Miss Jackman shows herself in unlovely 
and questionable attitude in seeking to compel 
Yone to be a means by which she can call ona 
spurious ‘princess’? whose domestic position is 
no better in reality than Shizu Miura’s. During 
this episode one word in favour of the missionaries 
is spoken by Dr. Charwell in rebuke of Mr. 
Roberts, who demands “ In the name of Dai Butsu, 
will you tell me of what use they are, on the face 
of the earth?” He is told that they are an 
example of social cleanness and decorum for other 
foreigners, and of pure domestic life for Japanese. 
‘They preach the virtues of morality, and in their 
practice they offer a model -to be respected if it 
cannot be followed by the laity.” Dr. Charwell 
tells Miss Gibson that Mr. Robert’s associates in 
Yokohama “will never forgive him for being 
better than themselves.” He will be jeered at, 
swinish paragraphs about him and his wife will 
appear in the papers ; he will be ostracized and be- 
come a ‘‘sentimental”’ outcast, and will eventually 
be compelled to flee homewards with his Japanese 
wife who in the West will be a “princess.” We 
may anticipate a little to say that, the prophecy 
was fulfilled to the letter. Miss Gibson, seeing 
the success Yone had met with in Mr. Robert’s 
case, made up her mind to doa bit of the same 
kind of business, viz., to get Dr. Charwell to buy 
up Yone from Santo and marry her himself, but 
willing as he was to do that for Mr. Milton he 
could not do it for himself, and so she failed. 

The holidays come to an end. They return 
to Tokyo. A German ship, backed by the Mini- 
sters of Germany and Great Britain, has defied 
the quarantine regulations, and landed goods and 
passengers affected by cholera and thus sowed the 
seeds of pestilence. ‘he plague takes possession 
of the country around the open ports. In Tokyo 
hygienic arrangements are organized. Yone is 
the doctor’s right hand among the poor. Miss Gib- 
son has gone back to her old school as a boarder. 
She rushes in one morning to Dr. Charwell’s for 
Yone; the school is all down with cholera. The doc- 
tor goes, but lays the whole mischief to the charge 
of the women of the establishment who neglect 
every proper precaution and waste strength and 
frighten the children with austerities of fasting 
and prayers to stay the plague. Yone spends the 
day with the sick children, and the night with 
Miss Sophia who with Miss Kezia is shown in the 
most repulsive frame of mind. ‘Towards mornin 
Yone gets a little sleep and wakes up with a high 
fever and a dreadful delirium. She recovers her 
reason, but her strength does notreturn. Her life 
fades away. She tells Miss Gibson of faith ina 
future life better than her own, Just as she is 
nearing death Milton is introduced, who has re- 
turned desirous of making her his legal wife. She 
receives him with love and asks the rest to forgive 
him. At the last moment Miss Jackman again 
appears in hideous form introducing the lumbering 
Santo to show him what they are doing with his 
wife. He finds her dead and learns for the first 
time that she was a good woman. 

Milton makes a temporary home near the grave. 
The Philipsons cannot refrain from insults to 
Yone’s resting place. Dr. Charwell lives much to 
himself, but will never leave Japan; his work is 
to beautify the silent resting place of his friend 
with flowers grown from seeds annually sent from 
Scotland by Shizu Roberts. He is determined 
that his last resting place shall be by the side of 
the child whom he loved better than any other 
being in all the world. 

Such is the bare outline of a story which charms 
the reader with wealth of diction, aptness of illus- 
tration, power and pathos in incident. But it is 
not a novel in the ordinary sense of the term. It 
is written with a purpose, a three fold purpose, 
which can, be easily recognised, aside from 
the ostensible picture of woman’s life in Japan. 
This background of the main purpose is cleverly 
done though in fragments that leave something to be 
desired. ‘The references to foreigners are confined 
mostly to brutalized traders and morally clean but 
ignorant and hollow missionaries. Is it a fact that 
designing young men in sly flirtations awaken feel- 
ings in the hearts of pure Japanese virgins to lure 
them to their moral ruin? Have they through these 
years had much chance to doso? Are not their 
concubines usually of the merchantable article? 
Is it true that Japanese womanhood is without the 
romance of love? How far may the so-called 
convenances of society be set aside for the sake 
of gratifying benevolent and sympathetic im- 
pulses? History and romance everywhere are 
full of the old story of love and_ self-sacrifice, 
and certainly Japan has no need of foreign in- 
structors in the art of illicit love. But on the 
whole the Japanese background is true. As for the 
picture itself, it has three distinguishing features, 
the first a domestic problem, the second a political 
question, the third a red hot phillippic. The first 
feature, the defence of a domestic incident that 
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might occur anywhere, brings us face to face with 
one phase of an old, old problem. ‘The question in 
the fiction takes this concrete form :—why should 
not an elderly and benevolent foreign bachelor 
adopt a young Japanese girl and bring her to his 
own home as a daughter? Well, does the story 
expose the inherent moral weakness of Japanese 
civilization; and the degradation of a large por- 
tion of the foreign community who float along in a 
stream with the double impurity of Western vice 
and Japanese immorality, while over against these 
stand in uncompromising moral hostility, the 
clean example—all the more exasperating—of the 
missionaries. But the question of fact is as we 
have stated it. Granting all the background in 
which the picture is set, may a middle-aged bache- 
lor, become the virtuous father of a young woman 
who leaves a husband to come to his house 
and live with him? Our own answer is distinctly 
in the affirmative. We hold it a monstrous 
doctrine to assert that human nature is so con- 
stituted as to be incapable of sacrificing its animal 
instincts at the shrine of a charitable affection. 
Happily there have Leen many instances of such 
sacrifices in the history of our race; many in- 
stances of men who could rise superior to the 
temptations of opportunity on the wings of such a 
devoted love as a father feels for his daughter or a 
brother for his sister. If ever there was a case 
capable of evoking these higher potentialities 
of manhood, it is the case so touchingly described 
by Mr. House. ‘Io persons so miserable as 
lo believe that these heights of charity and self- 
control can be thus photographed by one himself 
cast in too mean a mould to ascend them—to such 
unhappy critics we gladly leave their doubts and 
their suspicions. Society unfortunately tales its 
tone from them and has its reward in perpetual 
malice and slander. 


The reader is not left to surmise the second and 
third phases of the author’s three-fold purpose. In 
a postcript at the close of the story, fiction is 
laid aside and the ardent advocate of what he 
considers right, the pitiless foe of what he holds to 
be wrong appears in didacticstrength. In graphic 
words he recounts the difficulties that lie in the 
way of the recognition of Japan’s rights by the 
Western Powers, and shows what progress has 
been made. We cannot but admire, and have 
always recognised, the author’s valorous champion- 
ship of the rights of Japan, but we have often 
been compelled to think that the great effect un- 
doubtedly produced by his writings would have 
been greater had not his feelings over-ridden his 
judgment. ‘The following picture, for example, is 
marred by flagrant exaggeration :— 


Englishman must not be told how two of their Diplo- 
matic agents ‘successively forced war upon a people 
guiltless of offence by any law of nations, for no purpose but 
to beat into them a conviction of physical inferiority and 
helplessness to withstand spoliation, ‘They must not learn 
how a third envoy * by fraudulent and mendacious pro- 
clamations, helped his countrymen to fill their pocicets with 
stolen money ; intrigued in shameless violation of treaties, 
to promote the infamous opium traffic; and instigated a 
weak-winded and inexperienced German plenipotentiary 
3 to beak down the barriers of quarantine at a perilous 
crisis, and expose a vast population to the ravages of 
Cholera. 

But times are changing and matters improv- 
ing:— | : 

The ruffian (Sir H. S. Parkes) who was empowered 
for fifteen years to harrass and humiliate an unresisting 
people, was withdrawn from his field of activity before 
the close of his unprincipled career. * * It is improbable 
that any Minister will hereafter take upon himself the 
awful responsibility of scattering destruction broadcast, 
on the soil of Japan, either by fire and the sword or by the 
deadly plague. 

Although it is true that ‘A lie that is half a 
truth is always the blackest of lies,” the parties 
here castigated would no doubt survive, but we 
fear that such untempered diatribes will hinder 
rather than help the cause which all the friends 
of Japan have at heart. The same prejudice 
has induced Mr. House to drag in the mis- 
sionaries to cap the climax of terrible enemies 
of “every individual who lifts his voice in 
rebuke of hardships or indignities inflicted upon 
this much enduring country.” Indeed, ‘he is 
by no means sure that the strongest com- 
binations of official and mercantile hostility are 
not more easily confronted than the subtler and 
craftier operations of a class whose capacity for 
warfare is as yet imperfectly’ appreciated.” 
Strange misconception! There are no more 
persistent friends of Japan, who have written 
and spoken for the very reform advocated by 
Mr. House, than these maligned Protestant mis- 
sionaries. ‘The subtle and crafty stratagems con- 
jured up by Mr. House are pure creations of 
a morbid dislike, not worthy of the motives that 
underlie his writings generally. 

This leads naturally to a final summing up of 
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ject for twenty-five years and that he knows where- 


on is darkness, and we have had as good oppor- 


the elements of the third motive in the book, and 
like the scorpion the concentrated venom is in the 
tail. Itis useless for Mr. House to disclaim all 
purpose other than to pourtray the vicissitudes of 
girlhood in awakened Japan, and then in a few 
sentences farther on call himself the ‘ delineator 
of Eastern missionary methods” and proceed to 
recapitulate and emphasize the charges made in 
the course of the story with additions. He gives 
a detailed account of how “the missionary body” 
boycotted a great publishing house into breaking 
a contract made with him to publish in book form 
this story, which first appeared in a magazine 
asaserial. No doubt individual missionaries and 
friends made their natural disapprobation of the 
story heard, but what is the ‘missionary body,” 
and how did it operate its strategy? Our author 
has fallen into fiction when he imagines that 
he is inditing fact. Any one conversant with 
missionaries and their operations in Japan knows 
full well that the “delineator’’ in this story 
gives the antipodes of the actual facts except 
in the one recognition of their cleanness.” 
He claims that he has thoroughly studied the sub- 


yet there is no field where such a test is more salis- 
factory than in Japan. But again we must repeat 
what we have often declared, that the per capita test 
is an inadequate one, for the indirect and un- 
tabulated benefits of missionary work are vastly 
larger than mere statistics show. Our author 
can console himself with regard to the baneful 
social influence of the missionaries only by re- 
flecting that it is so ‘‘ narrowly exerted that only 
a fragment of the population can be affected by 
it”?! ! On page 284-5 we have his version of the 
theology taught by Christians in Japan, a distorted 
exaggeration of the hardest type of Calvinism of 
two centuries ago—which very few missionaries 
now in Japan would recognize. And then we have 
a surprise. In spite of the length of this review 
we are tempted to give verbatim the strange con- 
cluding paragraph of this strange poscript :— 

The Japanese rulers are well aware that the assumption 
of Christianicy, as a state religion, would smooth away many 
of their international complications. It is a scandal to 
the enlightenment of the nineteenth century that the re- 
cognition of a nation’s inherent rights should be more or 
less dependent upon a mere formal declaration of faith, 
but such is the fact, and the Imperial Government is bound 
to take advantage of it. At anytime we may expect to 
hear that Japan has become a Christian country, precisely 
as she has adopted the Gregorian calendar and other 
Western institutions, in order to facilitate her admission 
to the circle of Independent Sovereign states. 

We have already referred to these absurdly 
childish reports, excusable in the London Spectator 
indeed, but to have them retailed by a brilliant 
author, who claims to have some knowledge of 
Japan and of men, is altogether too humiliating. 
Well may Japan and her rulers exclaim ‘Save me 
from my friends,” if they have to be fathered with 
the anachronistic dyeamings of the Fiji Shimpo, 
now become an ancient myth. But our author goes 
on to show that what is to be expected is nota 
common religious freedom but the adoption of 
some one church as a State church :— 

Do the_missionaties regard this prospect with satis- 
faction? By no means. Perpetual paganism is preferable, 
in their estimation, to any form of Christianity not pre- 
scribed and regulated by their body. No church is 
worth a farthing that is not built upon their particular 
fragment of rock, and fashioned according to their models. 
Let the whole furty millions of people worship false gods, 
or no gods at all, to all eternity, they say, rather than em- 
brace an inferior type of theology. 

A more untrue presentation of missionary atti- 
tude could not have been penned. When have they 
ever thus expressed themselves directly or indirect- 
ly? On the contrary, there is probably not more 
than one Protestant Church in Japan that would not 
refuse to be made such a national church. If such 
a thing were within the pale of practical politics 
the missionaries would regret the a step, not out 
of jealously but because it would be out of har- 
mony with the progressive spirit of the age, a step 
inimical to the true interests of Christianity. But 
our author proceeds to tell us that the Govern- 
ment will find it easy to devise some simple 
scheme of Christian Theology for the people free 
from the degrading superstitions attached to 
that taught by American missionaries, to which 
nothing can be inferior, for it “repudiates what is 
best in their (the Japanese) social system, and 
affords encouragement to that which most dis- 
figure it,’ and -‘*commands its subscribers to 
renounce the tender and sacred. bonds of kindred 
and ancestry, and to accept as an infallible guide 
a book that sanctions and glorifies vices which the 
native morality is doing its best to eradicate.’’* 

We do not wish to notice the theological 
polemics of Mr. House, other than to say that 
they have too much of the “odiiim theologicum ” 
to do either much good or much harm. But that 
parting broadside at the Bible, brings us back to 
a happily bygone style of opposition. Whatever | 
may be the facts of occasional naivété of expres- 
sion common to all ancient literature, or the plain 
speaking with regard to vices denounced, to say of 
a book, which has done more to banish vice and 
purify society than all other influences put together, 
that it “sanctions and glorifies vices” of any de- 
scription whatever, is to display a prejudice apal- 
lingly abysmal. But we have made the matter 
almost too serious, Only it seems to us that 
in his unreasoning tirades against missionaries 
and mission work in Japan, he is practising to a 
ridiculous extent all those vicious modes of treat- 
ment which he reprehends in Western nations v/s- 
a-vis this long-suffering nation. The novel “ Yone 
Santo” contains all the elements needed to make 
a most successful piece of art and to throw light 
on Japanese problems, but the work as a piece of 
art and asa help to Japan has been vitiated by 
what we have shown to be a perversion of the facts 
concerning a body of ladies and gentlemen who, to 
say the least, take high rank among the friends 
and practical helpers of Japan. 

_ ‘ In a note the author once more exposes his lamentable 
ignorance of what is going on in missionary work. He does not 
seem to be aware that the whole Bible has been in the hands 


of Japanese scholars for years, and that long ago the whole has 
been translated and circulated in easy“ Japanese, 


of he speaks; we affirm that for twenty-five years 
he has been strengthening a prejudiced opinion 
by partial observation, and that his light there- 


tunities for judging aud for as long atime. The 
mass he depicts as rotten, with a rare individual 
fit to live; whereas,on the contrary, the bulk of the 
missionaries in Japan are intelligent, fairly well 
educated, some of them {eminently so, as a whole 
doing indisputably good moral and elevating work 
for this people, though a rare individual may be 
open to a portion of Mr. House’s terrific censures. 
The Government and intelligent people of Japan re- 
cognize and appreciate the good which our author 
persistently ignores. ‘Ihe ladies’ societies and 
schools have done more for the womanhood of 
Japan than any other force, and are more 
trusted and sought after by the Japanese Au- 
thorities and people than any other elevating 
agency. The attitudes ascribed to representa- 
live missionary ladies in the story are simply 
impossible ; the conversations on religious sub- 
jects have an utter woodenness that shows our 
author floundering out of his depths; they are 
absurdly untrue to life. ‘The charges of bad 
food and unsanitary conditions in “the schools 
and consequent attacks of cholera, are false. 
When the cholera raged in the capital and 
throughout the empire, the cases in the schools 
were rematkably few, and everywhere it was re- 
matked that Christians were exempt. ‘Thereason 
was simply that they quietly adopted sanitary 
means instead of joining their neighbours in 
rattling tom-toms and inincantations to stay the 
pestilence—again in exact contradiction to the 
charge of frightening the children by apocryphal 
“fastings and prayers.” A practical refutation 
of the slander against these schools is that, though 
with the years they have rapidly increased both in 
size and number, they are crowded with students, 
and almost every town of any size in the empire 
seems anxious to have one established within reach 
of its daughters. 


But to return to the author’s postscript and 
to what he gives as fact. On page 282 he at- 
tempts to minimize the results of missionary work 
in Japan. It is not exactly clear whether he con- 
siders Protestant missions and American missions 
synonymous or not, but he says, they can number 
only a “fewthousand proselytes even according 
to their own reckoning, the accuracy of which is 
not satisfactorily established.”? How could they 
be established for Mr. House? In a note we have 
further -— 

Itis difficult to discover, from the various reports of 
American missionary bodies, the precise number of converts 
claimed by them. However liberally calculated, the tctal 
cannot be considered to exceed five or six thousand,—basing 
the computation on their own records. 

Now we have simply to say in regard to this that 
if Mr. House had wished to study missionary statis- 
tics nothing could have been easier. The Evan- 
gelical Alliance in Japan publish annually adetailed 
account of every imaginable phase of the work of 
each society,—statistics that can be tested on the 
spot if any one disputes them. A year ago the 
number of communicants was nearly 20,000, and 
the annual increase is over 30 per cent. As proof of 
the truth of the figures, financial contributions and 
self-supporting churches on every hand furnish at 
least one practical evidence that business men 
can appreciate. Mr. House tells us, ‘If the 
financial agents ™ * could be persuaded to 
publish the authenticated and certified cost of con- 
version per head, the disclosure would be so start- 
ling as probably to completely revolutionize the ex- 
isting organizations at least so far as Japan is con- 
cerned.” Now nothing is easier than to make just 
such a calculation, and sometimes it is done; and 
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sees 


REVIEW. 
_  _ 
The Soul of the Far East. By Percivat Lowe. 
Boston and New York: Houghton & Co. 


As long as Japan preserves those amiable idio- 
syncracies and picturesque characteristics which 
mark her to-day as the highest development of a 
purely Mongolian civilization, so long will she 
afford a grateful subject to an author, and toa 
reader also, if, as in the prtsent case, the author 
be a clever writer. Mr. Lowell has chosen from 
these idiosyncracies and characteristics, some 
which he considers to be especially distinctive of 
the civilization or social development of the Far 
East, for the subject of the present work. Like 
Tristram Shandy’s Uncle Toby, the author is pos- 
sessed of a hobby-horse. He judiciously avoids 
mounting it in the reader’s presence, for he needs 
no apology for writing and has published no preface. 
In the first essay, “ Individuality,” we find him 
firmly seated in his saddle, nor does he leave it 
till, in the concluding chapter.—" Imagination,” 
he judiciously dismounts; more to show the reader 
that he has been riding, than from any wish to leave 
a mount he has s0 gracefully ridden from start to 
finish. He leads us safely through the mazy 
woods of metaphysics, chooses the lightest course 
over the heavy plough of social law, safely crosses 
the deep division brook of language, and taking 
us at an easy and delightful canter upon the 
springy turf of Nature and Art, lands safely 
over the dangerous bullfinch of religion and finally 
dismounts in a clearing in the metaphysic wood. 
This hobby-horse is a theory that the Mongolian 
races possess the quality of individual or per- 
sonal originality to a much less extent than do 
the Aryan. That a want of originality or indivi- 
duality should be much more striking to an Ame- 
rican than to a European we can readily imagine. 
For in a new country like America, with a large 
emigcant population, the family tie must be 
weakened to a very great extent, and the inde- 
pendence of the individual abnormally devetoped. 
Besides this we have in that country a great mix- 
ture of races, and a perpetual contact of race with 
race and mind with mind. So that even if we 
admit part of Mr. Lowell’s theory to be true, viz., 
that the individuality of the Far East races is 
slightly developed, we are by no means convinced 
of the truth of the other part of it, viz., that this 
slight development is principally a questiun of race. 
Such factors as geographical position, political 
development, influence of neighbouring countries, 
internal resources, purity of race, comparative 
state of civilization, climate, and religion, must 
have collectively, if not a greater, at any rate an 
equal, importance with race, in determining the 
individuality of a people. For if we admit that 
Europeans have this quality more largely developed 
than Japanese, and Americans than Europeans; 
also that there is more Mongolian blood in Europe 
than in’ America, until we have been shown 
that those countries of Europe, which probably 
contain the largest proportion of Mongolian blood 
possess inversely the smallest proportion of In- 
dividuality, we cannot regard race as the determin- 
ing factor, and even then we may be misled. 
We do uot believe that the Essex agricultural 
labourer, who is about as pure an Aryan as exists, 
is more “overwhelmed by a sense of his own 
identity” (as Kenelm Chillingly was) than is the 
average Japanese coolie. Nor can the student of 
Tokyo University be more bound by tradition and 
by what is pro tem. “good form,” than the under- 
graduate of Oxford and Cambridge. 


In his first chapter Mr. Lowell lucidly explains, 
and illustrates, what he means by individuality 
and points out some of the grounds for his belief 
in its small existence in the Far East. 


The second chapter, ‘‘ Family,” is descriptive of 
the Japanese Patria Potestas, to borrow a term 
from Roman Law. For the Japanese family code 
so closely resembles the Roman that one could 
easily imagine Mr. Lowell to be describing that 
institution. But Sir H. Maine considers the 
Patria Potestas to be a phase in the development 
of every people. 

This remark also applies to the next chapter, 
** Adoption,” though its writer seems to imply 
that the Japanese tie is a looser one than the 
** Adoptio ” of the Romans. ; 

“ Language” is the next subject treated by Mr. 
Lowell, and a very entertaining chapter he has 
made out of it. He wishes to make the imperson- 
ality of the Japanese language, imply a want of 
individuality in the speakers of it, but we think he 
goes too far for the sake of accentuating his point. 

Of the next chapter, “ Nature and Art,” we can 
say nothing but good. But few men write descrip- 
tions with greater veracity and artistic power. “To 
stroll down the Broadway of Tokioofanevening is a 
liberal education in every day art. As you enter it 


there opens out in front of you a fairy-like vista of 
illumination, Two long lines of gayly lighted 
shops, stretching off into the distance, look out 
across two equally endless rows of torch-lit booths, 
the decorous yellow gleam of the one contrasting 
strangely with the demoniacal red flame of the 
other, ‘This perspective of pleasure fulfils its pro- 
mise. As your feet follow your eyes, you find 
yourself in a veritable shoppers’ paradise, the 
galaxy of twinkle resolving into worlds of delight. 
Nor do you remain long a mere spectator ; for the 
shops open their arms to you. No cold glass 
reveals their charms only to shut you off. Their 
wares lie invitingly exposed to the public, seem- 
ing to you already half your own. At the very 
first you come to, you stop involuntarily, lost in 
admiration over what you take to be bric-a-brac. 
It is only afterwards you learn that the object of 
your ecstacy was the commonest of kitchen 
crockery. Next door you halt again, this time in 
front of some leather pocket books, stamped with 
designs in colour to tempt you instantly to empty 
your wallet for more new ones than you will ever 
have the meansto fill, . 2. 6. 2... 2 ew 
“Early in April takes place what is perhaps 
as superb a sight as anything in this world, 
the blossoming of the cherry trees. Indeed it 
is not easy to do the thing justice in de- 
scription. If the plum invited admiration, the 
cherry commands it; for to see the sakura 
in flower for.the first time is to experience a new 
sensation, Familiar as a man may be with cherry 
blossoms at home, the sight there bursts upon 
him with the dazzling effect of a revelation. 
Such is the profusion of the flowers that the tree 
seems to have turned into a living mass of rosy 
light. No leaves break the brilliance. The snowy 
pink petals cover the branches so completely that 
one is conscious of a bridal veil donned for the 
tree's nuptials with the spring. For nothing could 
more completely personify the spirit of spring 
time. You can almost fancy it some dryad 
decked for her bridal, in maidenly day-dreaming 
too lovely tolast. For like the plum the cherry fails 
in its fruit to fulfil the promise of its flower.”’ 

“Art,” the next chapter, should be called 
“ Painting ” or “Sketching,” for to the other Arts 
Mr. Lowell barely alludes. ‘ Far Eastern pic- 
tures,’ he writes, “are epigrams rather than de- 
scriptions. They present a bit of nature with the 
lerseness of a maxim of La Rochefoucauld.” If 
his admiration for Japanese paintings appears too 
warm, we must remember that he classes them by 
themselves and contrasts them rather than com- 
pares them with European pictures. 

* Religion”? next claims our attention. This 
chapter also contains some charming descriptive 
writing. Theimpersonality of Buddhism commends 
itself to every one’s notice, and for this reason, Mr. 
Lowell considers it was naturally adopted by the 
Mongolian race. 

“Imagination ” is the concluding chapter. As 
we have said, in it our author gracefully dis- 
mounts, and disappears in a mist of metaphysics, 
leaving his hobby-horse at the mercy of his 
critics and for the pleasure of his readers. Whe. 
ther we agree with Mr. Lowell or no as to the 
truth of his theory of Mongolian non-indivi- 
duality, we cannot fail to appreciate a charmingly 
written book, containing a series of brilliant essays, 
vigorously written, full of pithy epigrams, clever 
metaphor, and artistic description. 

{Intense individuality according to his showing, 
is a most unamiable, virtue. We are tempted to 
class it as a vice, and to callitselfishness. Viewed 
in this light, ‘The Soul of the Far East’’ is a pretty 
a very pretty, compliment on the part of its 
author to the country in which he is a sojourner. 


THE FAPANESE NEW YEAR. 
‘ —____@—___. 


In western countries the chief agent in instituting 
the various festivals and holidays which break the 
monotony of the daily routine of toil has been the 
religious sentiment ; only of late has the desire for 
recreation and relaxation sufficed unaided to 
secure a general holiday, and the frequent jesting 
allusions to Saint Lubbock reveal a quasi-dissatis- 
faction at the lack of any religious sanction for a 
custom as yet justified only by common sense and 
obvious utility.” All the great festivals, whether 
the Saturnalia of the Latins, the Olympian, Ismian 
and other Games of the Greeks, our own Christmas 
and Easter, the Bairam of the Mussulmans, etc., 
have originated around a nucleus of personal 
devotion, however obscure in some cases this may 
have become. In Japan, however, numerous as 
are the matsurt, there appears to be none of 
national dimensions appealing equally-to all classes 
and sects; they seem to partake far more of the 
nature of a compliment to the genius loci than to 
be the expression of any widely felt religious zeal ; 


and, strangely enough, it is a purely formal 
calendar event which, unaided by the religious 
sentiment, kindles among all ranks and sects 
a genuine holiday fervour, causing the New 
Year’s festival to assume a prominence only to 
be paralleled in Europe during the early ‘cen- 
turies of the Christian era, when the Roman 
Empire included such a vast array of discordant 
sects that nothing less neutral than a change in 
the calender could be a pretext for a universal 
holiday. In the East the tolerant character of 
the teligious sentiment has produced the same 
result as its over-potency in the West. Whatever 
the cause, the New Year’s festival is the one great 
holiday common to all Japan, viewed by all classes 
of the community as a period of absolute relaxa- 
tion and unrestrained merriment; and the univer- 
sal paying of debts which procedes it, whatever 
uneasiness it may have caused during the death- 
throes of the old year, must conduce powerfully to 
subsequent tranquillity of mind, especially in the 
case of a weathy curio-dealer, the assumed neces- 
sity for whom to dispose of his stock may have 
beguiled some simple-minded Occidental into an 
eager conclusion of what he fondly regards as 
bargains. 

For the first three days of the month Bacchus 
and the other merry gods reign supreme, and are 
not entirely deposed until the 15th; sp that in 
duration, as in many other respects, the Japanese 
festival resembles the Roman Saturnalia, held only 
a fortnight earlier. On New Year’s Day every 
shop is shut, visits and presents are exchanged, 
and the streets are thronged with revellers of all 
ages and both sexes, mainly of the trading, 
mechanic, and coolie classes, very much disposed 
to dance and sing and gencrally to have their 
fling ; it is one of the rare occasions on which the 
effect of too liberal potations may be seen in 
public. On this day the European, however indo- 
lent from long residence in the sleepy Orient, 
must either walk or stay at home, for kurtma are 
hardly to be had, and the house servants, though 
they do not expect their masters to wait on them, 
frequently oblige them to wait at least 24 hours 
for them. 

The Benten-dori and other streets of Yokohama, 
usually absorbed in more or less picturesque 
money-grubbing and tourist-squeezing, presented 
an endless series of just such scenes as, on the 
stage of the Savoy Theatre, drew all London to 
see and admire. The houses were charningly de- 
corated with leafy bamboos and pine branches, as 
well as with the national ensign, the plain simplicity 
of which is very effective for decorative purposes ; 
along the front of each house ran a grass rope, 
potent to prevent all bad and unclean things from 
crossing the threshold, though there was nothing 
to bar their going in by the back-way; and at- 
tached to the centres of the arches were sundry 
ferns, fruits, and such-like articles, full of grace- 
ful and poetical symbolism. 

Yet “‘populus festo concolor ipse suo est,” as 
in Rome on a similar occasion; all were clad 
in their “gpoder clothes,’ as one of my in- 
formants phrased it, either néw or freshly furbished 
for the occasion, and everywhere might be seen, 
only with less monotomy of numerical arrange- 
ment, the prototypes of the ‘* Three little Maids” 
whose appearance on the English stage caused 
such a furore of admiration and imitation that 
even the British school girl abandoned her tradi- 
tional dual comradeship for a triad one; and they 
bubbled over with fun and frolic as they struck 
the shuttle cock or, Nansicaa-like, flung the ball, 
with a truly feminine disregard of the Laws of 
Space. The Isezaki-cho or ‘Theatre-street, as 
foreigners call it, was an elongated Fair; the 
various theatres, conjuring halls, and such like 
places, before which hung numerous banners and 
descriptive pictures, were crowded; the numerous 
toy-shops drove a brisk trade in kites, in battle- 
dores, the backs of which were ornamented with 
raised figures of various popular heroes and heroi- 
nes, in shuttlecocks, made of black muxk-seeds 
winged with feathers, in balls of paper and wad- 
ding bound with thread, and the like; and the 
gambling stalls, where prizes of sugar-fish and 
such-like delicacies might be won by shooting at 
a revolving wheel, or by skill at a kind of baga- 
telle-board, were eagerly patronized. In the 
open spaces and the less crowded streets kites 
were being flown by boys of all ages, from the 
shaven headed urchin barely able to poise him- 
self on his clogs, to the striplings who pretended 
to be merely instructing their young brothers; 
and the air was thick with the great paper squares, 
painted with animals and human faces, and full 
of the loud humming produced by a tense band 
stretched across the top of each. 

During the next two days the festivities were 
kept up with unflagging zest, though many 
of the shops were open; ayd bands of kagura per- 
formers, analogous to our “ waits,” made house to 
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house visitations; they consisted of three or more 
men or boys playing flutes and drums, with also a 
harlequin element, in the shape of a fantastically 
dressed lad who stood on his head and performed 
other such like feats, or of a draped figure carry- 
ing on his head a huge animal mask, mimicking a 
monster, which was made to lengthen and retreat 
its neck and perform various antics. At one house 
I observed a couple of men who, unaided by any 
instrument or costumes, sang an amcebaean ode 
in a manner really pleasing to a European ear, 
with apparently appropriate gesture and facial ex- 
pression. ‘The temples too, Buddhist and Shinto, 
were thronged, and the gods gratified with an 
unusual amount of attention; though the offerings 
were of the most economical description, consisting 
generally of a cash; no oxen fed on Faliscan grass 
smoked on their altars, not evenapig. The Japa- 
nese deities are as philosophical in their require- 
ments as are their worsphippers. For many days 
the youth of both sexes kept up the fun, flying 
kites and playing shuttlecock assiduously, un- 


willing to recognise that the New Year had lost 
its gloss, and January was well advanced before 


the Japanese town resumed entirely its normal 
aspect. And no one who has been gladdened by 
such spectacles as the Japanese New Year affords, 
as gratifying to the mind as to the eye, can fail 
to echo the aspiration conveyed in the time-hallowed 
verses of the Roman poet :— 


‘ Salve, laeta dies, meliorque revertere semper 
A populo rerum digna potente coli.” 


HOW WE LOST OUR CHRISTMAS 
DINNER. 
—_—_—_———_>—_—_—_- 


It is not necessary to explain that twenty years 
ago I was a younger man than I am now, but 
I may preface the relation of the following dread- 
ful incident by saying that in those days I was 
fond of adventure and ready to join almost any 
enterprise—indeed any that promised novelty, 
excitement, and profitable employment—and the 
consequence was that one fine day I found myself 
party of otter-hunters bound for the 


one of a 
north. I need not say anything about the voyage, 
but will 
on the Island of Iterup, where we had proposed 
to put in a hunting season in winter. The affair 
happened in the early days of sea-otter hunting, 


before Winchester rifles and large hunting boats 


had made their advent in those regions, and 
when, though otters were still numerous, a good 
muzzle-loader and a steady hand were required 
to insure success. We were originally two differ- 
ent parties; we had landed about the same time 
but in different places; and after the Japanese 
and Ainos had driven us away from our first 
hunting quarters we had consolidated our forces, 
and had selected a spot inside of Otter Island, 
inaccessible from the shore, where we had erected 
a tolerably good shelter with the scanty materials 
at hand, and which we now occupied in common. 
The winter was very severe; the ground was al- 
ready covered with snow when we landed, and we 
soon had our house partly embedded in it; the 
nights and mornings were especially cold, and we 
had to keep a fire constantly burning to prevent 
ourselves from being frozen. Our fire was made 
in the middle of the hut with an outlet for the 
smoke over it in the roof; surrounding the fire on 
three sides the floor was covered with skins of 
foxes and bears, which served us as seats and 
beds. We had had considerable trouble with 
these our nocturnal visitors at first, until we 
had thinned their ranks with our rifles; now the 
seldom bothered us. Farther back were our provi- 
sions, solid and fluid, ranged on shelves resting on 
boulders around the sides of the cabin. We had 
two kegs of powder beside several tins and powder- 
horns, all inside with ‘the provisions. Our rifles 
were slung from the rafters. We had landed 
on the last day of October, and had now ar- 
rived at the 24th of December. Our hunting, so 
far, had been very successful, as we had already 
172 skins dried and six more on the frames; the 
dried skins being folded up hard and 15 together, 
sewed up in canvass; the skins on the frames were 
during the night piled up close to the entrance and 
near the fire; and during the day they were taken 
outside to get the benefit of the little sun we oc- 
casionally got a glimpse of. 

Our party now consisted of nine persons, all 
Euopeans, young, stiong, and fearing neither 
man nor beast. We had to be up before daylight 
every day, and after a hasty cup of coffee, had to 
get out in the boats, no matter how fierce it blew, 
as the water was always smooth, and after 
pulling for half a mile, land on a cluster of rocks, 
where the otters generally hauled up during the 
cold nights, as they could no more stand the cold 
than we could. Here we had to wait for day- 


roceed to relate our terrible experience 


light, and, as soon as we could distinguish any- 
thing, crawl along the slippery, frozen rocks, some- 
times on hands and knees, until we got up to the 


object of our visit, when the struggle would be hard 


but brief, as a few blows with the butt of the rifle 


would be sufficient to end the combat; but some- 
times they would resist with teeth and claws, and 
our boots would suffer proportionately ; now and 
then one would escape us altogether by making a 
dive into the water. Some mornings we got as 
many as 10 otters, and other mornings nothing. 


Back to camp where we always skinned the otters 
as soon as possible—before the latent heat had left 
Then breakfast, and if the day was 


their bodies. 
fine, out with the boats hunting round Otter Island 
and sometimes as far up as Pinnacle Rocks, but 


as we had but a very limited number of fine days 


our hunting with the boats did not amount to 
much. Inthe evenings scraping skins, cleaning 
tifles, and spinning yarns; we were all in good 
spirits as our expedition promised to be a lucrative 
one, and everything we made belonged to our- 
selves. 

So stood affairs on this memorable 24th Decem- 
ber. 


downpour of snow set in, coming in heavy flakes, 
but, as there was no wind, falling vertically to the 
earth, 


had duly skinned and staked out. We had 


arranged to celebrate Christmas in good style 


by a dinner on Christmas Eve, with rum punch 
and beer ad libitum. 


vantage of that circumstance. We were all 


cooks, and to-day every one tried to out-do him- 
Jolin could cook an otter cutlet to perfection, 
and Jack again could make a sea parrot stew that 
makes one’s mouth water to think about; and so 
on, everybody having his special dish to concoct; 
the whole to wind up with a dessert of currant 
We did not have many cooking utensils, 
and consequently the viands had to take their 
We had improvised a table, 
—we generally did without one,—of a few empty 
boxes and some boards belonging to th® boats, 
covered with boat sails, and on it stood now a 
tempting array of bottles of beer, rum, and gin. 
Some of the boys had already laid in a good prim- 
ing in opening the festivities, and tongues were 
It was about 6 o’clock 
in the evening; all the dishes were ready except 
the fritters, which were now about to be pre- 


self. 


fritters. 


turn in preparation, 


wagging in all directions. 


pared by the skillful manipulation of Mr.—let 
us call him—Jenkins, who had mixed the dough, 


and with a pan of boiling seal oil before him was 


showing us his dexterity in frying them to a turn. 


1 don’t know exactly how it began; I believe 
somebody had insinuated that to immerse the 
fritters in boiling oi! was not the most palatable 


way to cook them, but that they should be fried 
with very little fat and they woul 
flavour and not taste so much of the rank seal oil. 
Of course, Mr. Jenkins, as an old experienced cook 
and seaman, could not stand any nonsense from 


Lanybody, and strongly repudiated the idea of any- 


one making an improvement in his cooking, and 
while the rest of us were listening to a yarn of how 
the Mexican-otter hunter, Pelillo, shot 17 otters 
standing on two 2-inch planks, while his boat was 
paddling round picking them up as fast as he 
shot:them, the two rival cooks got from words to 
blows and before they were aware of it they had 
upset the pot of boiling oil, and—good God !—in 
one moment the whole place was one mass of fire. 
Tongues of fire seemed to be shooting up every- 
where and licking rafters and beams; fiery serpents 
springing up suddenly amid lurid flames and 
breathing fire; heavy explosions scattering bottles 
and tins; our very clothes on us were on fire; it 
seemed as if we had been thrown into the jaws of 
hell without a moment’s preparation or warning. 
The shock was so unexpected that we were com- 
pletely unnerved, but it was only for a second. 
Collecting our scattered senses we made a rush 
and a plunge through the frail sides of the burning 
cabin, grabbing the first things we got hold of in 
our hurried exit, and escaped out of the pandemo- 
nium. We made but a sorry sight as we gathered 
around the ruins of our so lately happy home. 
Curses both loud and deep were heaped upon the 
two contestants for culinary honours, who now 
with bowed heads submitted to all the execrations 
which were with lavish hands bestowed upon 
them. Some of the party even proposed to 
make this their funeral pyre. Several of us were 
half naked, and all insufficiently clothed, we stood 
there, not bemoaning our fate, but strange to say, 
dismal jokes were bandied about, and queer 
comments made on our forlorn condition, With 
the energy of men accustomed to meet any emer- 
gency, after having rescued everything we could, 


The morning had been calm and cloudy, no 
sun to be seen, and in the afternoon a steady 


We had clubbed one otter in the morning, 
—five had got away from us—and this one we 


I must say that we were 
an abstemious crowd, as we had all kinds of 
liquor with us, but nobody ever took any ad- 


then keep their 


we began to construct a sheltet for the night; by 
heaping up snow and pieces of drift-wood under 
the lee of a neighbouring cliff and close to the still 
burning fire we obtained a roof over our heads, 
and by making use of the skins we saved we had 
good beds ready for us. Of the 172 dried skins 
we had lost 45 completely, and several more or 
less burned, besides all the skins on the frames; of 
our provisions we had saved a bag of hard bread 
and a few tins of preserved meat, and part of a 
keg of rum; fortunately we had managed to get 
the two kegs of powder out before they had ignited 
and blown all to pieces, but our rifles were gone, 
and the powder was therefore useless. What were 
we now going to do? ‘‘ Take a drink,” somebody 
proposed; which we accordingly did, and I think 
Gough himself would have taken a drink if he had 
found himself in a similar fix. We had either to 
pull around to the Aino Settlement and deliver 
ourselves up to the Japanese, in which case we 
would lose our dearly bought skins; or else wait 
for the arrival of the schooner; but we could not 
expect her for some time yet, and in the meantine 
how were we going to exist? We adopted the 
latler alternative after all, and concluded to make 
ourselves as comfortable as we could. Of pieces 
of blankets and sails we made enough covering for 
our bodies, and we kept a good fire going night 
and day as we had plenty of drift-wood on the 
beach. 

Next morning we started out as usual on our 
hunt, and got one otter; but it was dreadfully cold 
work. No matter how we wrapped up our feet 
they were freezing, and constantly reminding us 
that we had no boots. ‘Ihe weather, too, for the 
next two days was very bad, snowing and blow. 
ing, and we suffered terribly; as long as the 
keg of rum lasted we kept our spirits up pretty 
well, though artificially; but on the 29th we had 
the last drink and that night we went to sleep with 
heavy hearts. 

[tis said that a special Providence watches over 
drunkards and fools. I don’t know in which 
catagory we might have been ineluded, but some- 
body must be watching over the otter-hunters 
also (I speak of 15 years ago, before otter-hunting 
had degenerated into piratical attacks qn unpro- 
tected fur seal rookeries), for, as we were sitting 
on the morning of the 30th moody and discon- 
solate over the fire, we perceived a schooner under 
easy sail about 6 miles off shore standing to the 
N.E., and evidently bound for our first hunting 
station. With a joyous short we launched the 
boats and started out for her; the oars were pulled 
with a will and in a short time we were on board 
of her. It was our own vessel, coming before her 
time to take us away from the island. As she 
was well supplied with wood and water, there was 
nothing to detain her after we had brought our 
belongings on board, and at noon we were squar- 
ing away for Yokohama, wing and wing, with a 
fresh N.E. breeze at our heels. Our Christmas 
dinner cost us about 500 dollars each, without 
taking our sufferings into account; and after all 
we did not have any dinner—not any to speak of. 


SAMOA. 
——__¢4—__-_—_—. 

The following are extracts from an article in the 
Nineteenth Century, by W. L. Rees, who at one 
time occupied the position of adviser to King 
Malietoa :— 

Since 1857, when the house of Godeffroi and 
Sone commenced business, German trade and 
therefore German political influence have centred 
in Samoa. Malietoa was deeply attached to the 
English. Treaties had been made by Samoa with 
the United States in 1878, with Germany in Jan- 
uary, 187g, and with England in August of the same 
year. In 1884, under pressure, a fresh treaty was 
made with Germany, practically handing over the 
islands to that power, which was afterwards 
disallowed by England and America and re- 
pudiated by Malietoa himself as having been 
extorted by threats. Immediately prior to the 
execution of this last treaty, and immediately sub- 
sequent, Malietoa and his principal chiefs peti- 
tioned the Queen of England to annex Samoa. 
The prayer of the petition was refused, but negotia- 
tion through New Zealand was continued fora 
long time. It was finally ended in 1886, when the 
delimitation treaty of the Pacific was signed be- 
tween England and Germany, by which it was 
formally agreed that Samoa, Tonga, and some 
other groups should be declared absolutely neutral 
territory. 

Since the inoperative treaty of 1884 and the 
petition of Malietoa for annexation to England, 
the German officials and Mr, Weber, the manager 
of the German trading company, have been most 
bitter and unrelenting in their conduct towards 
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the unhappy King. Rumours of intende@ an- 
nexation by Germany were in circulation through 
the various groups of islands during the latter part 
of 1885, the date fixed being the month of May, 
1886. The Samoans and the Europeans, both 
missionaries and traders, were most uneasy. There 
was a general belief that the English Govern- 
ment would do nothing to withstand Germany. 
The action that America would take was unknown, 
This feeling of apprehension was heightened by the 
constant aggression of the Germans upon Malietoa. 
They had driven him from Malinu and hoisted 
there the imperial German flag. They had 
followed him into the municipality of Apia, and 
with great contempt and indignity had hauled 
down the Samoan flag, and seized and attached 
Malietoa’s rights of sovereignty in the municipality 
itself. 

Mr. Rees then relates what took place when a 
German fleet of three ships, under Admiral Knorr, 
in the Bismarck, arrived. Soon afterwards the 
German Admiral visited Tamasese, then in re- 
bellion against King Malietoa. The King. then 
sought the protection of the American Consul, 
under the following article in the United States 
treaty :—If, unhappily, any difference should have 
arisen, or shall hereafter arise, detween the 
Samoan Government and any other Government in 
amity with the United States, the Government 
of the latter will employ its good offices for the 
purpose of adjusting those differences upon a 
satisfactory and solid foundation. 

This article is said to be totally different from 
that contained in the British and German treaties, 
The Consul consented to hoist the United States 
flag at Apia and served notice on the British and 
German Consuls and upon Admiral Knorr, that 
Samoa was under the protection of the United 
States, upon which an angry correspondence 
ensued between Malietoa and the German officials. 
The German fleet left soon afterwards and the 
Samoan flag was hoisted without that of the 
United States. 

The American Government promptly disavowed 
the action of their Consul, and Prince Bismarck 
also disavowed what had been done by the German 
Consul and Admiral, giving solemn assurances to 
Great Britain and the United States that no idea 
of annexation was entertained, but, Mr. Rees con- 
tinues, not one step so taken was ever retraced nor 
has it been until this day. 

A conference of the three Powers met in Wash- 
ington, prior to which, representatives of them were 
sent to Samoa to gather information. Nothiug 
resulted from the conference. On the roth of 
August, 1887, a German squadron of four ships 
entered Apia. Four days later, a demand was made 
upon Malietoa that he should pay a large sum of 
money as indemnity for insults and injuries which 
he was alleged to have inflicted upon the German 
Emperor and his people some long time previous, 
prior even to the appointment of the commission 
by the three powers. In addition to the demand 
for money, there was a peremptory order that he 
should make ‘the most abject apology to Ger- 
many.’ The word used in the insolent letter ad- 
dressed to him by the Consul-general is ‘ ifu.? The 
degradation involved in this is’ the most terrible 
that the Samoan mind can imagine. It consists 
in approaching the conqueror with the face of 
the conquered in the dust and crawling upon his 
belly upon the ground to the feet of the victor. 
Malietoa fled tothe hills, but surrendered to the 
Germans about three weeks afterwards. 

On the 17th September the King was carried on 
board the Bismarck after taking an affecting leave 
of a number of his subjects; from that ship he 
was transferred to another, the Adler; he was 
taken to the Cameroons, and after sqme time to 
Berlin, and it was telegraphed, after an outbreak 
in the Navigator Group, that he was to be sent 
back to Samoa. But it is doubtful if this will be 
done. 

Six days after Malietoa had been carried into 
captivity, the German Minister at Washington 
informed Mr. Bayard that his Government had 
declared war against Malietoa. Mr. Bayard 
pointed out that Germany had no right to take this 
course as the conference had adjourned, 

In 1886 a delimitation treaty was signed between 
Great Britain and Germany as to the partition of 
the islands of that part of the South Pacific, but 
the Colonial conference in 1887 has probably led 
the Home Government to take a firmer line in the 
politics of that part of the world. In November, 
1887, Prince Bismarck sent what Mr. Rees calls a 
remarkable despatch to Washington. It is descri- 
bed as very dictatorial, and the Prince complained 
bitterly that the friendly relations between Ger- 
many and the United States had been endangered 
on account of what took place in remote islands. 

Mr. Bayard de in an elaborate memo- 
randum, dated 17th January last year, in which 
he disposed of the Prince’s arguments and showed 


that American Consuls were not opposed to Ger- 
many, but to acts of oppression and breaches of 
treaties with Samoa. 

Civil war broke out in Samoa lastautumn and 
recent telegrams inform us that Mulaafa, one of 
Malietoa’s family, had defeated ‘Tamasese, whom 
pe oe mans seem to have been assisting in the 

eld. 

On the 20th December, the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs said, in answer to a 
question, that “the news from Samoa up to Sep- 
tember roth was that the result of the fighting had 
been in favour of the adherents of Mutaafa. 
Tamasese, who was recognised as the de facto ruler, 
had transferred the seat of his Government. H.M. 
Consul had observed neutrality between the con- 
tending parties. There was a British man-of-war 
stationed at Apia.” 


TIME VABLES AND SUTEAMNERS. 
, ——_—_+—_— 
- YOKOHAMA-TQKYO RAILWAY. 

‘TRAINS LuAVE YOKOHAMA Station at 6.30, 7.30, 
8.45," 9 45, and 11 a.m,; and 12.15, 1.35, 2.45, 4.05," 
5, 6.30, 7.30, 8.55, 10, and 13.15 p.m. 

Trains neave Tékyé (Shimbashi) at 6.40, 7.40, 
8.35," 9.45, and 11 a.m.; and 12.18, 1.30, 2.45, 4," 5, 
6.15, 7.35, 8.45, 10, and 11.15 p.m, 

Faras—First Single, sen 75; Second do., sen 45, 
Third do., 25; First Return, yes 1.50; Second do, 
sen go. 


Those marked (*) run through without stopping at ‘Tsurumi, 
Kawasaki, and Omori Stations. Those marked Hyare the same. 
as above with the exception of stopping at Kawa saki Station, 


TOKAIDO RAILWAY. 


TRAINS LuAve YOKOHAMA at 7.40 and 9.25 a.m., 
and 12, 2.30, 4.50, and 7.15 p.m.; and Kozu at 7, 
9.22, and 11.55 a.m.; and 2.25, 4.50, and 7.15 p.m, 


Farus—To Hodogaya, first-class sex 10, second. 
class sen 6, third-class sex 3; to Totsuka, sex 32, sen 
19, sen 9; to Ofune sen 46, sen 27, sen 13; to Fuji- 
sawa, sen 58, sen 34, sen 16; to Hiratsuka, sen 98, 
sent §4, sen 25; to Oiso, yen 1.00. sen 60, sen 28; 
and to Kozu, yen 1.25, sen 75, sen 35. 


LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
-__ > —_ 
{Reuter “SegciaL” To “Jaran Malt," | 


London, January 3rd. 

The French Chamber of Deputies has passed 
a vote of confidence in the Ministry by a majority 
of sixty. 

The German naval commander [at Samoa] 
has declared war against Mutaafa, who has 
6,000 men and is strongly entrenched. 

The United States Senate has voted the Bill 
for American action [in Samoa]. 


TOKAIDO (KOZU-SHIZUOKA) RAILWAY. 


TRatIns LEAVE Kozu (down) at 9.15 a.m. and 4.07 
p.m.; and SH1zvoKka at 7.15 a.m. and 2.35 p.m. 


Farus—First-class, yen 2.67; second-class, yen 
1.60; third.class, sen 82. 


TOKYO-MAEBASHI RAILWAY. 
TRAINS LEAVE Tékyé (Ueno) at 6, 9, and 11.40 a.m., 
and 2.30 and 5.35 p.m.; and MausasHi at 6 and 
11.40 a.m., and 2.30 and 5.35 p.m, 
Farkes—First-class (Separate Compartment), yen 
2.05 ; second-class, yeu 1.36; third-class, sen 68. 


London, February 4th. 
The Archduke Charles Louis, brother of the 
Emperor of Austria, has resigned heirship to 
the throne in favour of his son Francois. 


The new issue of the Panama Canal Bonds 
has failed. 


TAKASAKI-YOKOKAWA RAILWAY, 
TRAINS LEAVE TAKASAK! at 6.30 and 9.25 a.m., and 
12.10 and 3.05 p.m,; and YoOKoKAwa at 8 and 10.50 
a.m,, and 1.40 and 4.45 p.m, 


Fares—First-class, sex 75; second-class, sex 45 
third-class, sen 25, : 


TOKYO-SHIOGAMA RAILWAY. 


TRAINS LEAVE UENO (down) at 6.30 and 11.40 a.m., 
and 4.30 p.m.; Utsunomiya (down) at 9.49 a.m. and 
3.05 p.m.; SHIRAKAWA (down) 7.30 a.m. and 12.23 
and 5.39 p.m.; Korityama (down) at 8.59 a.m. and 
1.50 and 7.03 p.m.; Fuxusnima (down) at 7 and 
11.15 a.m, and 3.53 p.m.; SENDAI (down) at 5.45 and 
10.05 a.m. and 2.30 and 6.55 p.m. 

TRAINS LEAVE SHIOGAMA (up) at 6.25 and 10.40 
a.m., and 3.20 and 7.35 p.m.; SENDAI (up) at 7 and 
11.17 a.m,, and 3.55 p.m.; FUKUSHIMA (up) at 6 and 
10.01 a.m. and 2.35 p.m.; KortyAMa (up) at 8.03 
a.m., and 12.08 p.m.; Utsunomiya (up) at 7 a.m., 
and 12.02 and 4.08 p.m. : 

Farus.—Ueno to Utsunomiya, first-class yen 2, 
second-class yen 1.32, third-class sex 66; to Koriyama 
yen 4.10, yen 2.74, yen 1.37; to Fukushima yen §, yer 
3.32, yen 1.66; to Sendai yer 6.45, yen 4.30, xen 2.15; 
to Shiogama yen 6.75, yen 4.50, yen 2.25. 


MITO-OYAMA RAILWAY. 


TRAINS Leave Miro (up) at 5.10 a.m. and 2.10 
p.m.; and Oyama (down) at 9 a.m. and 7 p.m. 


Farus—First-class, yen 1.26; second-class, sen 84; 
and sen 42. 


OYAMA-KIRYU RAILWAY. 
TRAINs—LgAve Oyama (down) at 8.55 a.m. and 
1 and 6.55 p.m., and Kiryu (up) at 6 and 11 a.m. 
and 3 p.m. 


Fares—First-class, sen 97; second-class, sen 66; 
and third.-class, se 33. 


London, February 6th. 
The United States Senate has rejected the 
Bill which provides for an Extradition Treaty 
with England. 


The armaments of Italy have caused a large 
deficit in the Italian Budget. 

There is a possibility of a posthumous heir 
being born to the late Crown Prince of Austro- 
Hungary. 


Parnell’s action in the Scotch Courts against 
The Times has been dismissed. 


(From tHe ‘'N.-C, Datty News’) 


London, January 25th. 
Mr. Colborne Baber will proceed to Sikkim 
and thence to Bhamo. 


MAIL STEAMERS. 
oe ig 
THE NEXT MAIL IS DUE 


From Canada, &c. per C. P. M.Co. Friday, Feb. 8th. 
From Hongkong. per P.& O.Co. Sunday, Feb. 1oth.¢ 
From Europe, 

vid Hongkong. per M. M. Co. Monday, Feb. 11th. 
From America ... per O. & O. Co. Tuesday, Feb. 12th.§ 
From Europe, 

via Hongkong. per P.M.Co. Tuesday, Feb, 12th.|| 
KFeom Shanghai, 


Nagasaki a} per N.Y. K, Friday, Feb. 15th. 
Kobe ......... 


From{America ... per P. M. Co. Saturday, Feb. 23rd. 


NAOETSU-KARUIZAWA RAILWAY: 
Trains LEAve Naogtsu (up) at 6 and 11 a.m. and 
3.30 p.m., and KarutzAwa (down) at 6 and 10.40 a.m. 
and 2.10 p.m. 
Fares—Second.class, yen 1.76; third, sen 92. 


NAGOYA-TAKETOYO RAILWAY. 
‘TRAINS LEAVE NaGoya at 9.05 a.m.,. and §.05 p.m, 
and Takgroyo at 7.50 a.m., and 3.50 p.m. 
Farues—Second.-class, sex 74; ‘Vhird-class, sen 37. 


* Parthia left Vancouver, B.C., on January 2and. t+ /erona left 
Hongkong on February 3nd. ¢% Dyemnak (with French mail) 
passed Shimonoseki on February 8th. 6 Arabic left San Fran- 
cisco on January agth. City of New York (with English mail) 
left Hongkong on February 6th. @ City of Sydney left San Fran- 
cisco on February 4th. 


TAKETOYO-.OFU RAILWAY. 


TRAINS LEAVE TAKETOYO (up) at 7.50 a.m. and 3.50 
p.m. and Oru (down) at 10.30 a.m., and 6.03 p.m, 


Fars—Second.-class, sen 31, third-class, sen 14. 


YOKOSUKA STEAMERS. 

STEAMBRS LEAVE the English Hatoba daily at 8.00 
and 10.30, a.m., and 1.35 and 4.05 p.m.; and LEAVE 
Yokosuka at 6.30 and 10.20 a.m., and 1.20, and 4.00 
p.m.—Fare, sen 20, 


THE NEXT MAIL LEAVES 

For Europe, via 

Shanghai ...... per M. M. Co. Sunday, Feb. roth. 
For Shanghai 

Kobe, soa pec N.Y. K, Tuesday, Feb. 12th. 

Nagasaki ... 
For America...... per &. M. Co. Saturday, Feb. 16th. 
For Canada, &c. per C.P.M.Co. Thursday, Feb. asst. 
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LATEST SHIPPING. 
—_@——_——_- 
ARRIVALS. 

Saikio Maru, Japanese steamer, 2,240, Walker, 
Ist February,—Shanghai and ports, General. 
— Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

General Werder, German steamer, 1,820, Von 
Schuckmann, 2nd February,— Hongkong 27th 
January, Mails and General.—H. -Abrens & 
Co., Nachf. 

August, Norwegian steamer, 1,018, Isberg, 3rd 
February,—Nagasaki 30th January, Coal.— 
P. M.S.S. Co. 

Moyune, British steamer, 1,714, J. S. Hogg, 3rd 
February,—Kobe 2nd February, General.— 
W. M. Strachan & Co. 

Glaucus, British steamer, 1,382, Hannah, 4th Feb- 
ruary,——Kobe 3rd February, General.—But- 
terfield & Swire. : 

Sagami Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,182, Kender- 
dine, 4th February,—Kuchinotsu. 2nd Feb- 
ruary, General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Nagoya Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,262, Carrew, 
5th February,—Yokkaichi 4th February, Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 386, Watanabe, 
sth February,—Handa 4th February, Gene- 
ral.—Nippon Yusen. Kaisha. 

Kashgar, British steamer, 1,515, Gadd, 6th Feb- 
ruary,—-Hongkong 2sth January, vid Naga- 
saki and Kobe, General.—P. & O. S.N. Co. 

Tokai Maru, Japanese steamer, 634, Fukui, 6th 
February,—Yokkaichi 5th January, General. 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. i 

Takachiho Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,470, Walker, 
gi February,—Kobe 5th February, General. 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

City of Peking, American steamer, 3,000, W. B, 
Seabury, 7th February,—San Francisco 15th 
January, Mails and General.—P. M. S.S. Co. 

Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Drum- 
mond, 7th February,—Hakodate 4th Feb- 
ruary, General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,230, Eck- 
strand, 7th February,—Kobe 6th February, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Totom: Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,196, Steed- 
man, 7th February,—Hakodate 5th February, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Tsurnga Maru, Japanese steamer, 661, Thomsen, 
th February,—Vokkaichi 6th February, Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


DEPARTURES. 

Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,230, Eck- 
strand, 2nd February,—Kobe, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Aglaia, German steamer, 1,666, E. Chiristiansen, 
3rd February, — Kobe, General. — Simon, 
Evers & Co. 

Ancona, British steamer, 3,050, W. J. Webber, 
grd_ February,—Hongkong, vid_ Kobe and 
Nace Mails and General.—P. & O. S.N. 

‘0. 


Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, A. 
F. Christensen, 3rd January,—Hakodate, Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Fuyo, Japanese steamer, 875, Selck, 4th February, 
—Nagasaki, General.—Mitsu Bishi Sha. 
Omt Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, G. W. Con- 
ner, 5th February,—Shimonosehi, General.— 

Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Moyune, British steamer, 1,714, Hogg, 5th Feb- 

ruary,—Kobe, General.— W. M. Strachan & 
0. 

Saikio Maru, Japanese steamer, 2,240, Walker, 
5th February,—Shanghai and ports, Mails and 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Taganoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 748, Tamura, 
sth February,— Hakodate, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

General Werder, German steamer, 1,820, Von 
Schuckmann, 6th February,—Hongkong via 
ports, Mails and General.—H. Ahrens & 
Co., Nachf. 

August, Norwegian steamer, 1,018, Isberg, 6th 
February,—Nagasaki, Ballast.—P. M. S.S. 
Co. 

Fred. B. Taylor, British ship, 1,798, J. A. Gilley, 
6th February,—Cebu, Ballast. ~ Captain. 
Gaelic, British steamer, 4,205, Pearne, 6th Feb- 

ruary,—San Francisco, Mails and General.— 


O. & O. S.S. Co. 


Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 386, Watanabe, 
6th February,—Handa, ,General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha, 

Hiogo Maxzu, Japanese steamer, 896, Thompson, 
6th February,—Hachinohe, ,General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,359, Haswell, 
6th February,—Kobe, Mails and General.— 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Nagoya Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,262, Carrew, 
6th February,—Yokkaichi, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,166, Frahm, 
th February,—Hakodate, Mails and Gene- 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Tokai Maru, Japanese steamer, 634, Fukui, 7th 
February, — Yokkaichi, General. — Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 


PASSENGERS. 


ARRIVED. 


Per Japanese steamer Satkio Maru, from Shang- 
hai and ports :—Prince Shimadzu ‘l'adayoshi and 
suite, Prince Shimadzu Tazumi and servant, their 
Excellencies Governors Utsumi, Tomioka, Sakai, 
Kusaka, Senda, Ishii, Nishimura, Miss Nishi- 
mura, Lieut.-General Yamagai, Major-General 
Nogi, Lieut. Ishii, Major-General Hasegawa, Dr. 
A. F. Smith and servant, Messrs. C. S. Craigh, 
U.S.N., I. Hake, Ed. Grosser, Furushino, Kurobe, 
Awoki, Oyama, Shiba, Ando, Fujii, Iwashiga, 
Yasukawa, Ishino, Hayashi, Hanno, Okiyama, 
Ohara, Mizuo, Yamamoto, Hiratsuka, Harada, 
Arai, Takeda, Kitagawa, H. L. Hutchinson, and 
L. Andries in cabin; Mr. and Mrs. ‘Tayehama, 
Miss ‘layehama, Mrs. Oguni, Messrs. Yamahai, 
Nomura, Ono, Ida, Hamaoka, and T. 1. Wright 
in second class ; and 162 passengers in steerage. 


Per German steamer General Werder, from 
Hongkong :—Miss H. Paulsen, Messrs. H. Been- 
ten, R. Bock, A. Fyfe, and Ah Sing in cabin ; and 
8 passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, from 
Kobe :—Miss A. E. Garvin, Messrs. M. Ginsburg, 
M. Watanabe, M. Amano, T. Kanbara, K. 
Yoshitomi, A. Takenouchi, S. Asano, M. Yama- 
moto, J. Matsui, M. Sone, K. Tagami, Y. Hara, 
G. Taneda, Cotel, ‘I. Watanabe, K. Ono, M. 
Deguchi, IX. Kato, S. Ezoe, Y. Noshima, W. Su- 
zuki, K. Sugai, G. Ezawa, K. Hirano, G. Uchida, 
S. Kinoshita, O. Nazeki, N. Saiki, R. Nagano, 
and T. Suzuki in cabin; and 139 passengers in 
steerage. 

Per American steamer City of Peking, from San 
Francisco:—Rev. and Mrs. J. R. Francis, Mr. 
and Mrs. C. B. Allen and child, Mr. and Mrs. C. 
E. Taylor, Mrs. Turner and two children, Messrs. 
G. Antonucci, Mesewe, W. C. Hunter, Heaton 
Binnes, E. Sillem, and W. S. Lawton in cabin. 
For Hongkong: Messrs. J. Honisberger, Saml. 
B. Sinclair, and L. H. Withey in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Takasago Maru, from 
Kobe :—Messrs. Albert Breton, W Sale, L. Bertin, 
A. Bougouin, Annand, Thomson, Shinagawa U- 
gaku, Arichi Shinanosuke, Sakamoto Hajime, 
Saisho Atsushi, Ikegami Shigekiyo, ‘lsumagi 
Shinsuke, Wakayama Gankichi, Amano Kajiro, 
Ukina Shohichi, and Mine Sanehiko in cabin ; 
Messrs. C. Grosser, Haneyama Seiko, Sagara 
Yukimasa, Date Hiroshi, Asada Giichiro, and 
Kobayashi Takubei in second class. 


DEPARTED. 


Per British steamer Ancona, for Hongkong vid 
Kobe and Nagasaki:—Messrs. M. Lawrence, E. 
Lawrence, H. M. Jefferies, R. H. Cook, R. Howie, 
Strome, H. A. Thompson, M. Russell, Dunn, and 
Mr. and Mrs, Wing Yee Woh in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Saikio Maru, for Shang- 
hai and ports :—Rev. Mr. Gardner, Miss Gardner, 
Miss Salabelle, Mr. and Mrs. Tannahill, Messrs. 
F. D. Watson, C. K. Watson, A. Bianchi, J. 
Makano, Salabefle, K. Menjii, Sanbiac, and Bie- 
ber in cabin; Mr. and Mrs. Tsuchiya, Mr. K. 
Tsuchiya and child, Mr. and Miss Masuo, Messrs. 
Hashimoto, Goto, Sugeda, Tsuda, Fa Yeo Ho, 
J. Suzuki, M. Oyama, Tamaura, and G. Kato in 
second class ; and 62 passengers in steerage. 

Per German steamer General Werder, for Hong- 
kong vid ports:—Mr. and Mrs, Boyes, Dr. Fritze, 
Mr. Max. Vorwald, Mr. and Mrs. Seigert, and 
Mr. Goldner in cabin; and 1 European and 15 
Chinese in steerage. 

Per British steamer Gaelic, for San Francisco :— 
Rev. and Mrs. E. C. Dunlop and six children, 
Mr. and Mrs. W. R. Wilson, Miss Collier, Mrs. 
Stephenson, Misses Stephenson, Major and Mrs. 
T. Kawagita, child, and native servant, Captain 
Barnes, R.N.R., Messrs. J. J. Malloney, M. Hor- 
musjee, F. Lindle, H. L. Hutchinson, L. S. 
Thompson, R. A. Wylie, B. R. Smith, Tato, and 
S. Kobayashi in cabin. 


Ptr Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, for Kobe:— 
Mr. and Mrs. Hutchison and child, Mrs. Y. Naito, 
Mrs. T. Kimura, Messrs. Meyer, I. Mori, N. 
Masuda, K. Hagizawa, ‘I. Tawara, and S. Okochi 
in cabin; Messrs. Alexander Cooper, H. Cooper, 
and 11 passengers in second class; and 87 in 
steerage. 7 ; 

Per Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, for Hako- 
date:—Messrs. K. Kawachi, K. Ono, and M. 
Chigusa in cabin; and 15 passengers in steerage. 


CARGOES. 

Per British steamer Ancona, for Hongkong vid 
Kobe and Nagasaki:—Silk, for France, 514 bales; 
for London, g bales; total, 532 bales. 

Per Japanese steamer Satkio Maru, for Shang- 
hai and ports :—Treasure, $23,000.00. 

Per British steamer Gaelic, for San Francisco:— 

TEA. 


SAN, NEW OTHER 
FRANCISCO, YORK, CITESS — TOTAL. 

Shanghai .......00 303 
Hyogo ...... $a seh 534 
Yokohama . 214 2,174 
Hongkong... - 50 
Total wc.cecee 517-3244 

OTHER 
Civims, TOTAL, 
een Hai esse seeee _- 27 
ongkong ... - 173 
Yokohama - 723 
Total .......... - 923 


REPORTS. 


The Japanese steamer Saikio Maru, Captain 
Walker, reports:—Left Shanghai the 25th Ja- 
nuary, at 4 p.m; had moderate breeze from N.E. 
and N.N.E., with overcast sky and rainy weather 
to Nagasaki, where arrived the 27th, at Io a.m. 
with strong easterly winds and left the 28th, at 5 
p-m.; had strong gale and snow, with continued 
squalls and north-westerly winds. Arrived at 
Kobe the goth, at 4 a.m. with north-westerly 
winds and left the 31st at noon; had fresh, breeze 
from W.N.W. and very fine, clear weather. Ar- 
rived at Yokohama the rst February, at 0.40 p.m, 

The German steamer General Werder, Captain 
Von Schuckmann, reports :—Left Hongkong the 
27th January, at ro a.m.; had fresh to strong 
N.N.E. and N.E. winds, with heavy squalls and 
high head sea to Rock Island; thence to port strong 
N.N.W. and N.W. winds, with rough sea and 
overcast weather. Arrived at Yokohama the 2nd 
February, at 10.20 a.m. 

The Britsh steamer Moyune, Captain Hogg, re- 
ports:—Left Kobe the 2nd February, at 6.45 
a.m.; had fresh N.W. and northerly winds to 
Rock Island; thence to port light north-easterly 
winds and fine, clearweather. Arrived at Yoko- 
hama the 3rd February, at 1 p.m. 

The British steamer Glaucus, Captain Hannah, 
reports:—Left Kobe the 3rd February, at 6.30 
a.m.; had light N.W. and northerly winds to Rock 
Island; thence to port strong N.N.W. winds and 
fine clear weather. Arrived at Yokohama the 4th 
February, at 3.10 p.m. 

The Japanese steamer Sagam:t Maru, Captain 
Kenderdine, reports:—Left Kuchinotsu the 2nd 
February, at 0.10 a.m.; had moderate easterly 
winds and overcast rainy weather to Satano- 
misaki; thence had light northerly winds to Rock 
Island; thence to port fresh north-easterly winds. 
Arrived at Yokohama the 4th February, at 6 p.m. 
Passed @ large full-rigged ship standing in for 
Murotosaki. 

The Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, Captain 
P. Frahyn, reports :—Left Kobe the 4th February, 
at 0.15 p.m.; had variable winds, smooth sea and 
the usual fine, clear, pleasant weather throughout. 
Arrived at Yokohama the 5th February, at 5.15 


p-m. 

The British steamer Kashgar, Captain Gadd, 
reports:—Left Hongkong the 25th January, at 
noon; had strong north-easterly winds to Naga- 
saki, where arrived the 31st, at 7 a.m. and left the 
Ist February, at 4 p.m. Arrived at Kobe the 3rd, 
at7z a.m. and left the 4th, at 4 p.m.; had N.N.E. 
winds. Arrived at Yokohama the 6th February, 
at 7.30 a.m. 

‘The American steamer City of Peking, Captain 
Seabury, reports:—Left Sau Francisco the 15th 
January; had strong westerly gales and heavy 
seas to within 150 miles of port; thence heavy 
north-easterly gale, with thick weather. 

The Japanese steamer Satsuma Maru reports: 
—Left Hakodate the 4th February, at 2 p.m.; 
had strong north-westerly gale and heavy snow to 
Oginohama, where arrived the 5th, at 0.30 p.m. 
and left the 6th, at 8 a.m.; had moderate breeze 
and overcast sky to Inuboye; thence to port strong 
northerly winds and snow. Arrived at Yokohama 
the 7th January, at 9.30 a.m. 
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LATEST COMMERCIAL. 
—~—_¢—__—__ 
IMPORTS. 


As anticipated, the interval of doing almost 
nothing continues, and it is expected that another 
week will pass before business be fairly resumed 
by dealers.. During the past weelk one or two 
trifling small sales of Yarns have been reported at 
full prices, also a few thousand pieces of g Ibs. 
Shirtings at a further slight advance, and here 
and there a few cases of various kinds of Fancy 
Cottons, Italian Cloth, and Mousseline de Laine; 
but the whole amounts to such a mere bagatelle 
that a complete record has not been furnished, 

: COTTON VARNS. 


ren tee, 


Nos. 16/24, Ocdinary........ seseee $30.25 to 31.25 
Nos. 16/24, Medium ........ 31.50 to 32.50 
Nos. 16/24, Good to Best.... 32.75 to 33.50 
Nos. 16/24, Reverse ........ 33.50 to 34.50 
Nos. 28/32, Ordinary..... 33.00 to 33.75 
Nos. 28/32, Medium ........ 34.00 to 35.00 
Nos. 28'32, Good to Best ..... 35.25 to 35.75 
Nos. 38/42, Medium to Best . 38.50 to 40.25 
No. 328, [wo-fold ........06 0 36.50 to 38.25 
No. 428, I'wo-fold ..... 38.50 to 41.50 
No. 20s, Bombay 28.00 to 29.50 
No. 16s, Bombay ..... + «27,50 to 28.75 
Nos. 10/14, Bombay .........cccccsseereeee 23-50 tO 25.50 


COTTON PIECE GOODs. 


Pee rece, 


Guey Shistings—84 1b, 384 yds.'s9 inches $1.70 to 2.20 
Grey Shirtings—glb, 384 yds. 45inches 2.15 to 2.60 
YT. Croth—7%b, 24 yards, 32 inches ...... 1.40 to 1-55 
Indigo Shictings—12 yards, 4ginches... 1.35 to 1-65 
Prints—Assorted, 24 yards, 3oinches... 1.70 to 2-30 
Cotton—Italians and Satteens Black, 32 ren yA, 

INCHES oo. .ee cee eescee ese ceeeeeessceseneeee, 0.07 (0 0.14 
Turkey Reds—12 to 23th, 24 yards, 30 Pee pimea, 

INCheS .cc..escesseseeceesseceeeeeeserene 8,10 LO #20 
Turkey Reds—a4 to 3%b, 24 yards, 30 

inches it 1.25 to 1.45 
Turkey Reds—. 

inches 1.60 to 1.85 
Velvets—Black, 35 y : ches... §.50 lo 6.25 
Victoria lawns, 12 yards, 42-3 inches... 0.65 to 0.72 
Taffachelas, 12 yards, 43 inches ...... 1.3§ to 2.054 


METALS. 

No fresh business is noted. Home quotations 
appear to be much over prices current here, and in 
the meantime buyers are slowly taking delivery of 
their former purchases. There have been also con- 
siderable arrivals of late, and stocks are apparently 
ample for all requirements in the near feature. 

PRR PICU, 


Flat Bars, Jinch + $2.90 to 3.00 
Flat Bars, {inch........... 3.05 to 3.15 
Round and square up to 2.90 to 3.10 
Nailrod, assorted... ............000+ 2.90 to 3.00 
Nailrod, small size .........ccccseeenseeteeens 3.10 to 3.20 
Wire Nails, assorted ...........:cerseceereee 4-50 to 5.20 
Tin Plates, pec box .....ccsscccsseeseseeees §.30 to §.50 
Pig Tron, NO. 3 wccccesseeee eres ssceeeee 9.50 CO 1.55 


KEROSENE. 

Everything remains unchanged. No fresh sales 
to chronicle, but holders are firm, and do not offer 
to meet buyers in the matter of price. Deliveries 
continue good, but the recent arrivals have in- 
creased stock, the latter being now 300,000 cases. 


QUOTATIONS. 


seceseaee, $2.17} to 2.20 
2.15 to 2.17% 
2.124 to2.15 
2.10 to2.124 


SUGAR. 

Ouly a retail business has been done this week. 
Sales of White Refined amount to 2,300 piculs 
at the following prices :—175 piculs at $7274 per 
picul, 550 piculs at $7 per picul, 1,550 piculs and 
500 piculs at $6.17% per picul, 350 piculs at $5.60 
per picul, and 241 piculs at $5.15 per picul. Of 
Namiida brand, 500 piculs were sold at $3.20 per 
picul. A contract of 3,000 piculs was made some- 
time ago of Namiida at $3.12 to $3.20 per picul. 
Nothing doing in other kinds, and prices are with. 
out change. 


ean ricuL, 
White Refined ......... 0000 » $5.10 07.15 
Manila ........ 3.80 to 4.00 
Taiwanfoo . 3.50 to 3.60 
Pentama.. 3.50 to 3.60 
Namiida + 3.20 to 3.50 
Cake ......seee. See - 3.60 
Brown Takao w.c.cccsccccsossescseesecsseseeee 3-70 0 3.80 


EXPORTS. 
RAW SILK. 


Our last issue was of the rst instant, since which 
date Settlements by foreign buyers are 196 piculs, 
divided thus:—Hanks 42 piculs, Filatures 26 
piculs, Re-veels 45 piculs, Kakeda 83 piculs. Direct 
shipments have been 16 bales, making total export 
business for the week 213 piculs. 

The demand current last month has fallen away 
to nothing, and the present course of trade is very 
feeble as will be noted from the Settlements given 
above. Dealers are now rather uneasy and for the 


last two or three days have been touting round for 
customers. They will not, however, lower their ask- 
ing prices in any considerable degree, although in 
some classes a parcel or two has been taken into 
godown at a nominal reduction of $5 on previous 
rates. The present stock is not abnormally large 
and arrivals from the interior are very light, so 
that holders find no difficulty in carrying what 
they have in hand. On the other side, the markets 
in foreign countries look dull and lifeless for the 
present, and it remains to be seen how and where 
the move will come. 


There have been numerous rejections of late, in 
fact on some days of the week these have exceeded 
the sales made. Supplies have been just on a par 
with the business done, and the stock-list is un- 
altered at 6,400 piculs. 


There have been two shipping opportunities 
since our last, viz.:—English and American mails of 
3rd and 6th instant. The former vessel (Ancona) 
carried 523 bales for France, Italy, and England; 
and the latter (Gaelic) had 723 bales for the New 
York Market. These sailings bring the present 
Export up to 34,542 piculs, against 25,617 last year 
and 18,763 piculs at same date in 1887. 

Hanks.—A few desultory purchases—including 
Shinshu $515, Maibashi $505, and Hachioji $485. 
The stock generally is in strong hands; yet we 
jency holders would like to be moving a little 
aster. 


Filatures—Small business, chiefly in medium 
grades of fine size for Europe, prices ranging from 
$625 to $580. In fuller size one or two parcels 
good quality have beén placed, on the following 
basis—Gakosha $660, Yajima $645. In Koshu 
sorts the last sale mentioned is a parcel of Wata- 
nabe (said to be fine size) at $635. 


Re-veels.—A very feeble trade in these. One 
parcel Tortoise at $600 is the chief sale. Other 
Foshu is mentioned at $590, $570, and $565, /wa- 
shivo $585 and Akita $550. Holders continue to 
ask $600 for best brands of Foshu Zaguri. 


Kakeda.—A few good parcels with recognised 
chops have found purchasers in this department. 
Flower Girl and Horse-head both done at $590, 
with several parcels of lower quality at $570. 


No business to chronicle’in Oshku sorts or 
Zaysaam kinds. 
QUOTATIONS, 
Hanks—No. 1  ........-sesee ese eeee 
Hanks—No. 2 (Shinshu). 
Hanks—No, 2 (Joshu) .... 


een ee cee eee arene = 


. $540 to 550 


Hanks—No. 2 (Shinshu) . 535 to 
Hanks—No. 24 (Joshu) .... ws 520 to re 
Hanks—No. 24 to3 ....... sess STO COSTS 
Hanks—No. 3........ «495 to 500 
Hanks—No. 34 480 to 490 
Filatures—Extra .. ‘i 680 to 700 
Filatures—No. 1, 10 ers. 660 to 670 
Filatures—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 de — 640 to 650 
Filatures—No. 1, 13/16, 14/17 deniers... 620 to 630 
Filatures—No. 2, 10/15 deniers ......000 630 to 640 
Filatures—No. 2, 14/18 deniers ... 600 to 610 
Filatures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers ......... 580 to 590 
Re-reels—(Shinshu & Oshu) Best No.1... 620 to 636 
Re-reels—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers ... 600 to 610 
Re-reels—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 deniers ... 580 to 590 
Re-reels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers ........00 570 to 575 
Re-reels—No. 3, 14/20 deniers ... 550 to 560 
Kakedas—Extra ...ucceeceseees 625 
Kakedas—No.1 .. 600 to 610 
Kakedas—No. 14 .. 580 to 590 
Kakedas—No. 2- .. 560 to 570 
Kakedas—No. 24 .......... 540 to 550 
Kakedas—No. 3......... 530 to 535 
Kakedas—No. 34 _ 
Kakedas—No. 4. ....... = 
Oshu Sendai—No. 2) .... 530 to 540 
Hamatsuki—No. 1,2 .... 540 to 550 
Hamatsuki—No. 3,4 . 510 to 520 
Sodai—No. 24... ‘ - 
Export Raw Silk Tables to 8th Feb., 1889 :— 
Swanson 1888-89. 1887-88, 1886-84, 

A Baces. Bacss. Bares. 
WUrOpe oo. ccececcarseeceeees 18,613 11,623 8,480 
Aelia ..c ccc sesceseecneees BSQTES 13,482 10,235 

Total { Bales 34,328 25,105 18,715 

otal ss 2 Piculs 34,542 25,617 18,763 
SettlementsandDirect PICULS, rICULS, PICULS, 
Export from 1st Wie} 34,500 26,900 18,850 
Stock, Sth February ... 6,400 12,600 —- 13,200 
Available suppliesto date 40,900 39,500 32,050 


WASTE SILK. 


Demand continues on about the same scale as 
reported in our last, and settlements for the week 
are 389 piculs, distributed thus :—Cocoons 58 piculs, 
Noshi 189 piculs, and Kibiso 142 piculs. 

Prices are a little weaker than they were last 
month, but are not really much different when the 
falling off in quality is allowed for. Good Noshs 
is especially scarce and dear. 


Arrivals from the interior have not been large, 
and the stock-list shows much the same as last 


week. The bulk of the offerings is Kibiso, and a 
large proportion of that is ‘ Low Curlies.”’ 

The English mail (Ancona) had 67 bales Noshi 
and Arbiso for Marseilles, and the German mail 
steamer General Werder took 16 bales Noshs and 
Tama for Genoa. ‘These departures biing the 
present export figures to 23,772 piculs against 
19,105 last year and 17,291 at same date in 1887. 


Cocoons.—A few piculs changed hands at $100, 
$924, and $55 according to quality. The season is 
practically over, and there will be no settlements 
worthy of note for the next six months. 


Noshi.—A fair business doing for the time of 
year, and about 200 piculs have found buyers, in- 
cluding Oshu Tama at $235, Hachojt fine Noshi, 
$135 to $115, Filature (medium) at $116; also two 
parcels Foshu assorted at $84 and $80. 


Kibiso.—Some little buying in Hira sorts; no 
transactions in Filatures. The sales comprise 
Oshu $go, Mino $524 and $51, Yechigo $49. 


Nothing done in Mawata, Neri, Kusuito, or 
Sundries. 
QUOTATIONS, 
Pierced Cocoons—Good to Best 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Best......... 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Good ...... 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Medium 
Noshi-ito—Oshiu, Good to Best ........ 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Best. ........... 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Good ... 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Medium...... 
Noshi-ito—Bushu, Good to Best 
Neshiite—loshu, Best... 


$135 to 140 
see 195 to 120 
see 105 tO 110 
seve 125 to 135 
we FIO to 115 
+ 100 to 105 
see goto 9§ 
see 125 C0135 
goto 95 
Ss to 87% 
. 120 to 130 
- 10§ tosis 


Noshi-ito—Joshu, Good 
Noshi-ito—yoshu, Ordinary 

Kibiso—Filature, Best selected 
Kibiso—Filature, Seconds 
Kibiso—Oshu, Good to Best ... 


Kibiso—Shinsbu, Best......... goto 75 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Seconds ... 55to 60 
Kibiso—Joshu, Good to Fair............ soto 45 
Kibiso—Joshu, Middling to Common.. 4oto 35 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Good .........00 45 to 40 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Medium to Low 35 to 30 
Kibiso—Neri, Good to Common . 22to 12 
Mawata—Good to Best ........... secssessesee eee 160 to 185 
Export Table Waste Silk to 8th Feb., 1889 :— 
Suason 1888-89. 1884-88. 1886-87, 
Picuts. Picurs. Picuta. 
Waste Silk......seccseeeseee 215380 16,760 13,851 
Pierced Cocoons ......... 2392 2,345 3,440 
23,772 19,105 17,291 
Settlementsand Direct PICULS, PICULS. ricule. 
Export from 1st iy} 27,000 24,500 19,600 
Stock, 8th February ... 5,300 4,600 10,800 
Available suppliestodate 32,300 29,100 30,400 


Exchange remains unaltered from last week, and 
is called steady at the following quotations :—Lon- 
DON,4 m/s. Credits, 3/14; Documents, 3/1§; 6 m/s. 
Credits 3/12; Documents 3/1$; New York, 30 
d/s. U.S.G., $7523 4 m/s. U.S.G., $762; Paris, 
4 m/s., fcs 3.96; 6 m/s. fcs. 3.98. 


Estimated Silk Stock, 8th February, 1889 :— 


Raw. PICULS. Waste. PICULS. 
Hanks........ Cocoons ........ 235 
Filatures Noshi-ito + 720 
Re-reels ..... Kibiso ... . 4,110 
Kakeda .. Mawata 159 


Oshu Sundries .....c000. = 76 


Taysaam Kinds...... 


ten teccsees 


wees 6,400! Total piculs ...... 5,300 


TEA. 


A small businessZonly in Tea, "and buying is 
about over. The markets both in the United 
States and Canada are, far from being in a satis- 
factory condition. 


Total piculs 


PER PICUL, 
Common ....1essecsscee eee cencceesetevese ces vevcssees GIO CO TE 
Good Comm + =12 to 34 
1 Ito 16 
17 to 19 - 


Choice siecesssecseees ie (Nominal 
Choicest ......ceccsecseeseeeeceverseevaces 


eee ceeaee 


EXCHANGE. 


Exchange, which is without alteration, is fairly 
steady. 


Sterling—Bank Bills on demand ... 
Sterling—Bank 4 months’ sight ... 
Sterling—Private 4 months’ sight 
Sterling—Private 6 months’ sight 
On Paris—Bank sight ........... 
On Paris—Private 6 months’ sig! 
On Hongkong—Bankk sight ......... 0.0.0.0 
On Hongkong—Private 30 days’ sight .... 
On Shanghai—Bank sight : 


asseeee UE 


TED | 
ng 
- 3.89 


< ; 7 dis. 
1 °/, dis. 


. 723 


On Shanghai—Private 10 days’ sight, ie 73 
On New Vock-olatle Bills on demand ...... 74 
On New York—Private 30 days’ sight ...... 75 


On San Francisco—Bank Bills on demand... 74 
On Sau Francisco—Private 30 days’ sight... 75; 
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, ATKINSON'S He 
re ENGLISH PERFUMERY, KY 


é surpasses all others fori s natural fragrance. i 
a 
ATKINSON'S CELEBRATED 
Tt " cOAYT 
EAU DE COLOGNE, | 
mis unequalled for its strongth and delightful Hy 


fragrance. It far surpasses the numerous 
compounds sold under the same name, 


ea 


YARROW’S 
SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 


Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN HOUR. 
PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER. 


Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 
MACHINERY CONSTRUCTED FOR BoaTs BUILT ABROAD. 


YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition. 


Of ali Dealers, ana of the Manufacturers— 
J. & E. ATKINSON, 
24, Old Bond Strect, £ 


Trade Mark—A “ Wh 


— gh ee June z, 1888. e, S2ins. 
= 8 © 
Ob > ASK FOR 
S zo per rape : wataceceey on, 
A a a rm LIERIC- CON PANYV.’c. 
ee | l z YO : A tgs \ : % hata ae 
= =\ ) > 7 : : ae ee 
a) = pore 880 that each Jur bears Baron Licbig’s £ignature ff sey Go pa > SH + 
i a a in Blue Ink across the Label. bits A a gs 3s 
os z > G) Ol od ei ‘ed pa 
: t T AND iEAPEST 
een NER& ae HEAT- ee 
ee 2 STOGK FOR. SOUPS, 
= a 7 a B #4 33 MADE DISHES AND SAUGES. 
y =i Bf 7 Invaluable for India as 
v@ me 8 * 8 F SS eee ros 
, Ko» ? = To be had $f all Storekeepers and Dealers throughout Indi. eave eood.in the hottest 


Cookery Books Post Eres < on Application to the Climates, and for any 
Com: length of time. 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co., Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England. 
Sold wholesale by COCKING & Co., Yokohama. 


June 9, 1888. ; 52ins. 


STEEL & FILES, 
STEEL CASTINGS, &¢., &c. 
Apply to the Sole Manufacturers, 


SAML. OSBORN & Co., 


CLYDE STEEL AND IRON WORKS, 
SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND. 


SIE The Physician’s Cure 
> a = en for Gout, Rheumatic 
5 hee Est Gout and Gravel: the 
3 VOD safest and most gentle 
; : SAIS SPs, Medicine for Infants, 
The enlvereal Remedy for Acidity. ‘of the Stomach, Children, Delicate Fe- 


m. In estion, ur E tati males, and the Sick- 
Headache, tienes ructations, risae-o? Peegnaney. 


“ie, “aie, Fas ie rs . "Sold by all D Storekaey 
wv ~ ——— old by all Drug an torekeepers. 
x t ae on Ee ea é N.B. ASK FOR DINNEFORD'S MAGNESIA. 
. = at : 5 = 2 February 11, 1888. 52ins. 
x 7 | 
i 4% oH 
fF eat KBr NOW READY, 
Z WitnH CoLourgp Pran, 
si OY NOW READY. 
June 16, 1888. sains. Sane FULL REPORT on the ERUPTION 
RITISH CONSULAR TRADE of BANDAI-SAN, being a reprint from 
b6 y REPORTS, for 1887, for— the “ Japan Mai” of copious translations from 
T H K T 0 K Y 0 jit A IL. YOKOHAMA, Tokyo Journals, a Description by ‘Our Re- 
HIOGO anv OSAKA, : porter,” and an ‘‘ Editorial,” written after a visit 
THE ONLY FOREIGN NEWSPAPER PUBLISHED TK acer oases 


THE CAPITAL OF JAPAN. 


HE TOKYO MAIL” is a tri-weekly 
Journal published in Tokyo on Tugspay, 
Tuurspay, and SaturDay Mornines, price yen 
6 per Annum. Subscriptions and Advertise- 
ments received at the KOBUNSHA, Dobashi, 
Tokyo; and at 72, Main Street, Yokohama. 
January rst, 1889. 


SUMMARY OF THE FOREIGN TRADE| PRICE FIFTY CENTS. 


OF JAPAN FOR THE YEAR 1887. To be ob dat the 7 Mail O 
—-—— o be obtained at the Fapan Mail Office, or 
PRICE, ONE DOLLAR. of Ketry & Watsu, Limited. 


Orders for this valuable compilation will now Yokohama, January rst, 1889. 
be received at the Office of the Fapan Mail, 


72, Main Street, Yokohama. Printed and Pablished for the Propriztor at 73, Main Street, 


Settlement, b mes Ettacott B 
Yokohama, January Ist, 1889. : Vouchatua-Siiteoes, Franvary % 1889. PERS CEE 


The HSapan Weekly 


A REVIEW OF JAPANESE COMMERCE, POLITICS, LITERATURE, AND ART. 


REGISTERED AT THR G.P.O. 
AS A NEWSPAPER. 


No. 7.] YOKOHAMA, FEBRUARY 16th, 


1889. 


W252 [Vor. XI. 


CONTENTS. the Kotohira, Marugame, and Yoshida Stations, 


which are now in course of construction, will be 


Leapino ARTICLES :— finished before the end of next month. 
The Constitution 
The Ceremony of Promulgating the Constituti 
The Foreign Trade of Japan for 1888 

Tre CONSTITUTION OF JAPAN... cceeeeeene 

Carist CHURCH .......:ss00eee 

Lattzr rrom Korea... 

Larrer rrom Lonborx ........... 

Latter rrom San Francisco 

In aA SQUALL OFF ITERUP 00... ceeceeceereee 

Iw tae U.S. Consutar-Generat Court . 

LATEST TELEGRAMS o..cccccsessecceseneeeee 

Suiprixe INTELLIGENCE ..... 

Commercial INTELLIGENCE 


Ir is stated that throughout Japan there are 
2,000 prisoners who come under the clemency 
extended to offenders on the 11th instant. 


H.E. Viscount Mort, Minister of State for 
Education, was stabbed by a religious fanatic 
on the 11th instant and died the next day. 


Ir is stated that Count Oki, President of the 
Senate, or Mr. Kuki, Director of the Imperial 
Library, will succeed the late Viscount Mori. 


The Japan Weekly Mail. 


‘© FAIS CE QUE DOIS: ADVIENNE QUE POURRA !”? 


Durine last month the number of patients 
treated by the Tokyo Charity Hospital was 353, 
of whom 76 were in-door and 276 out-door 
patients. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


No notice will be taken of anonymous correspondence. 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the ‘JAPAN 
WeERKLY Matt,”’ must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer, not for publication, but as a 
guarantee of good faith. It is particularly requested that 
allletters on business be addressed to the MANAGER, 
and Cheques be made payable to same; and that literary 
contributions be addressed to the Ep1Tor. 


During December and January last -the 
Osaka Copper Manufacturing Company smelted 
300,000 Ibs. of old fempo sen, the value of 
which is yen 70,000. 


Ir is stated that the law for the organization ‘of 
Cities, Prefectures, and Rural Districts will be 
issued by a notification shortly after the pro- 
mulgation of the Constitution. 


VoKowiua: Sinunner, Fs; ‘eere: 1889. 


BIRTH. 


On the roth instant, at 124, Bluff, the wife of G. K. 
DINSDALE of a Son. 
DEATHS. 


At 11.30 p m. the 12th instant, Viscount Mort ARINORI, 
Minister of State for F ‘ducation. 


On zand December, 1838, at his residence at Rose Bank, 
Walthamstow, England, CORNELIUS GiLL. ETT, in his goth 
year. 

On the 1sth instant, at No. 124, Bluff, AMyAS, the in- 
ae Son of Winifred "and George Kay Dinsdale, aged 5 

jays. 


Mr. Iwasaki YaNosukE, President of the Mitsu 
Bishi Sha, distributed yex 10,000 among the 
poor people of the capital in honour of the pro- 
mulgation of the Constitution. 


Tue estimates of expenditure for laying new 
telegraph lines or repairing the present lines for 
the next fiscal year are put at yn 270,000 by 
the Communications Department. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. . 
Tue recently reported desertion of a non-com- 


missioned officer and several men of the znd 
Regiment of Imperial Guards turns out to be 
untrue. It appears that the men had a dis- 
agreement with the ‘captain of their company, 
and merely left the barracks in a body to inter- 
view him at his private house. 


Tue receipts from Post and Telegraph Offices 
during last month were yer 276,400.10. 


Tur promulgation of the Constitution took place 
at the new Imperial Palace on the 11th inst. 


Over 25,000 shares in various companies changed 
hands in Osaka on the 5th and 6th instant. 


Fire broke out in the premises of Mr. Imai 
Mataemon, at Honcho (Tsuchiura), Ibaraki 
Prefecture, on the 6th inst., at 7.15 p.m. The 
flames extended immediately to Nakacho and 
Tozakicho, and about 170 houses and 1 telegraph 
post were destroyed before the fire could be got 
under control. Three persons lost their lives 
during the conflagration. 


Resrpents of Shizuoka and Yamanashi Prefec- 
tures propose to make a new road between 
Shizuoka and Kofu. 


Propositions are being made to throw an iron 
bridge across the Naruto Straits, and thus con- 
nect Awa and Awaji. 


‘Te posthumous rank of third class, first grade 
has been conferred on thé late General Saigo 
Takamori by special order of H.M. the Em- 
peror in honour of the promulgation of the 
Constitution, while rank of fourth class, first 
grade has been conferred on the late Messrs. 
Fujita Seinoshin, Sakuma Shuri, and Yoshida 
Torajiro. 


Mr. Kawaaira, the new Japanese Consul to San 
Francisco, left Yokohama on the morning of the 
6th instant for his post. 


Att officials who took part in the compilation of 
the Constitution will receive special holidays 
from H.M. the Emperor. 


Paince SHimazu Tapanart has applied to the 
Government for permission to complete his 
studies in the United States. 


A MARINE couRT of enquiry was held on the 8th 
instant in the Mercantile Marine Bureau in the 
enclosure of the Communications Department 
with reference to the accident to the engines of 
the Afu/su Maru on the passage from Hako- 
date to Atsugishi on the 27th December last. 


Worx on the Sanuki Railway has progressed 
considerably, and the buildings of the Tadotsu 
Station have been completed. The buildings of 


Messrs. Ando, chief engineer, and Yamada, 
second engineer of the vessel, had their certi- 
ficates suspended for six and three months 
respectively for neglect of duty. 


In consequence of the death of Viscount Mori, 
Count Kuroda and other Ministers of State, 
Count Ito and members of the Privy Council, 
and a large number of officials from various 
Government Departments, proceeded to the re- 
sidence of the deceased statesman on the morn- 
ing of the r2th instant, and expressed their 
condolence to the family of the late Viscount. 


In consequence of the death of the Minister of 
State for Education, H.M. the Emperor de- 
spatched Viscount Tominokoji, a Chamberlain, 
on the 13th instant to the residence of the late 
Viscount Mori, at Nagatamachi, to convey a 
message of condolence to the family on behalf 
of His Majesty, while their Majesties the Em- 
press and Empress-Dowager sent Marquis 
Nakayama, a Secretary of the Imperial House- 
hold, and Mr. Hayashi, Vice-Grand Chamber- 
lain to the Empress-Dowager, respectively on 
the same mission. 


Tue following curious story comes from Osaka: 
—A physician gamed Yakura, who lives at Sumi- 
yoshi-mura, Osaka, was visiting the temple at 


that place a few days ayy when he vbseved 
something shining on the ground. On stooping 
to ascertain what it was, he discovered it to be a 
gold bar 5 inches in length half embedded in the 


earth, and on his examining the bar closely 


inscriptions were found graven on it. These 


commenced with an ancient genealogical table, 


and ended with particulars of a medicine de- 
scribed as effectual in curing the different 
ailments of women. Mr. Yakura has lately 
prepared the medicine in accordance with this 
strangely recovered recipe, and in every instance 
experience has proved that its virtues were not 
over-estimated. 


Tuerz is not much to be said about the Import 
trade. The Chinese holidays put a stop to 
business completely, and before commercial 
affairs had assumed their normal aspect, a great 
politicalevent—the promulgation of the Constitu- 
tion—occurred, and for several days the com- 
munities of Yokohama and Tokyo were entirely 
given over to holiday-making, to the general 
neglect of buying and selling. During the past 
day or two, however, some attention has been 
given to commerce, and yarns to the extent of 

1,000 bales have been taken at an advance for 
English spinnings, though rates for Bombays 
are easier. There has also been something 
done in Cotton Piece-goods, but transactions 
in Woollens have been limited. The Metal 

market is quiet. No sales of Kerosene, and 
quotations nominal. ‘Two small parcels are the 
only transactions reported in Tea, and buyers of 
Sugar are said to be waiting the advent of new 
crop. There has been very little done in Raw 
Silk, and still less in Waste. Exchange has 
been steady throughout the week, and closes 
without quotable alteration. 
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As the Minister of State for Education, Viscount 
Mori, was just about to pass from the vestibule 
of his house to his carriage on Monday morning 
at 8 o'clock, in order to proceed to the Palace, 
for the purpose of being present at the ceremony 
of the promulgation of the Constitution, a man 
sprang forward and seizing his Excellency round 
the body with his left arm, stabbed him with a 
kitchen knife in the lower part of the abdomen 
on the right side. One of the Minister’s guards 
immediately drew his sword, and killed the 
would-be assassin with a single stroke. Vis- 
count Mori was carried in, and medical aid 
summoned. The Minister’s assailant appears to 
have beena lunatic. On his person papers were 
found, charging the Viscount with having 
entered one of the Shrines at Ise with boots on, 
same years ago, and saying that the writer had 


devoted himself to punish this act of sacrilege. 
* 


._* # 
SES EEE ETE ID EE ESTEE RS PO ETS 
Ir is with the most sincere regret that we 
have to announce the fatal termination of 
the injury received on the morning of the 
trth by H.E. the Minister of State for Edu- 
cation. It appears that the weapon used by 
the assassin was an ordinary Japanese 
kitchen-knife, the flat triangular blade of 
which had been sharpened to a state of great 
keenness. Unfortunately the blow was de- 
livered so as to cut an artery, and owing 
probably to the fact that all Tokyo had 
begun to keep festival, medical aid was not 
procured until three hours had elapsed. 
By that time the Viscount jiad fainted 
from loss of blood, and at 5. o0’clock on 


passed away. .T 


irony of fate could scarcely be shown more 
cruelly than in the death of such a man by 
such an instrument. The particulars of the 
sad affair are now known. The murderer, 
a youth of about twenty-five, went to Vis- 
count Mori’s house early in the morning, and 
asked for an interview with the Minister, 
He was received by His Excellency’s Private 
Secretary, but at first declined to state his 
business through a third party, alleging that 
it demanded the utmost secrecy. UIlti- 
mately, however, he reluctantly consent- 
ed to explain that he had come to warn 
the Minister against an assault which cer- 
tain discontented students of the University 
contemplated making upon him while he 
was en route for the Palace. The Secre- 
lary carried this message to Viscount Mori, 
but the Minister treated it with some disdain, 
and told the Secretary that he had _ better 
question the informant more fully. While 
the Secretary was obeying this instruction, the 
Viscount himself came down stairs dressed in 
full uniform, and as he was about to pass the 
door of the room in which the Secretary and 
the youth were conversing, the former said: 
—‘‘This, Your Excellency, is the man of 
whom I have just been speaking to you.” 
The professed informant then advanced, and 
had begun to repeat his story when suddenly 
grasping the Viscount, and drawing a kitchen 
knife which he had concealed in his clothes, 
he plunged it in the Minister’s abdomen. 
Concerning what immediately ensued there 
is, as may{well be supposed, some confusion. 
Whether the man in attempting to make his 
way from the house seemed to threaten fresh 
violence, or whether he showed a disposi-| 


tion to follow up his murderous assault, 
it is at all events certain that one of the 
Minister's guards, who, though standing in 
the vestibule was unable to prevent the fatal 
deed, immediately cut the assassin down. 
Under any circumstances this was regret- 
table, but it would have been more so had 
there been any suspicion that the assailant 
had accomplices. Such, however, was not 
the case. From a manifesto found on his 
person, and corroborated by subsequent en- 
quiries, the fact is placed beyond doubt 
that he was absolutely alone in his attempt, 
and that its sole motive was a fanatical desire 
to wreak vengeance on the Viscount for an act 
of sacrilege which it appears that the latter did 
really, whether ignorantly or inadvertently, 
commit by entering the principal shrine at 
Ise without removing his boots. By a zealot 
like Nishino Bunjiro—-for that seems to have 
been the man’s name—such a proceeding on 
the part of a prominent Minister of State 
may have been interpreted in the sense of a 
serious peril to the future of Shintoism in 
Japan. At all events, he was content to 
sacrifice his own life in order to vindi- 
cate the majesty of the gods he reverenced. 
What an example of the curiously linked 
chain from which human destinies hang! 
That one of the ablest statesmen and most 
brilliant scholars in Japan should be struck 
down in the very prime ‘of life by a kitchen- 
knife, for no better reason than because he 
had failed to remove his foot-gear when en- 
tering a revered sanctuary! And yet there 
are critics who profess to believe that the re- 
ligious sentiment is non-existent in Japan. 
We shall not, at the present moment, 
“attempt to speak in detail of the ‘ de- 
ceased Minister's career. His death, felt 
all the more keenly in contrast with the 
national rejoicing at the promulgation of 
the Constitution, has thrown Téky6 into 
mourning. That the assassin was vir- 
tually a lunatic there can be litle doubt, 
though the time he chose for the exe- 
cution of his fell design seems to show 
either a subtle purpose to give the tragedy 
greater emphasis, or a clever idea that 
among the crowds and confusion of the 
national festival he might find exceptional 
facilities for escape. 


ST TT Ce ese? eae ae nes“ 


_—— 


Some importance is attached by the vernacular 
press to the intelligence that foreigners living 
outside the foreign Settlement in Kobe will 
henceforth be required to pay local taxes just as 
their Japanese neighbours do. The news is 
embellished by a rumour that the same rule is 
to be applied to similar cases in Nagasaki, and 
one of our local contemporaries commits itself 
to the strange prediction that, in view of these 
imposts, all foreigners living beyond the limits 
rof the Settlements will soon return to the places 
allotted by Treaty for their sojourn. The real 
facts of the case are very simple, and it is 
singular that they should be misinterpreted or 
misconstrued. At Kobe alone among the Treaty 
Ports permission was given, many years ago, 
that foreigners might reside outside the Settle- 
ment proper within certain limits, the reason 
for this step being that the space within the 
Settlement did not suffice. The sanction was 
faccoinpanied by a written proviso that all 
foreigners thus residing among the Japanese 


should be subject to local taxation, a perfectly 
just and intelligible stipulation. 


At first the 
permission was little taken advantage of, and 


the Authorities neglected to enforce the proviso 
in the case of the few foreigners whom it con- 
cerned. 


But, as has been already noted in 
these columns, the affairs of Kobe were recently 
subjected to official scrutiny in connection with 


certain complications as to the tenure of land, 


and the curious experience garnered by the 


Japanese Authorities on that occasion probably 


taught them the advisability of exercising greater 
care in all cognate directions. Besides, the 
number of persons living outside the Foreign 
Settlement under the old sanction had increased 
appreciably, and promised to increase still more 
in view of Kobe’s rapid development. Hence 
it was thought wise to enforce the agreement as 
to local taxes, a resolve doubtless strengthened 
by the manifest and now publicly recognised 
unfairness of exempting a foreign householder 
from dues paid by his Japanese neighbour and 
applied to the equal and mutual benefit of both. 
That this measure should be extended to Naga- 
saki is, we need scarcely say, out of the question. 
No speciat agreement exists in Nagasaki’s case, 
and if any foreigners live there outside the Settle- 
ment—a hypothesis which appears very impro- 
bable—their position is that, not of acknowledged 
land-renters, but simply of temporary lessees of 
houses whose owners necessarily include in the 
rent the local taxes for which the tenement is 
liable in common with all Japanese dwellings. 
A moment's consideration ought surely to show 
that, the case of Kobe excepted, every foreigner 
living outside the Settlements is already obliged 
to pay whatever local taxes are assessed on his 
tenement, since they necessarily form an item 
in the rent charged by his landlord. 
a" 

With.reference to these lands at Kobe which, 
lying outside the limits of the Foreign Settle- 
ment proper, are held under exceptional 
conditions, it will be advantageous, perhaps, 
to take the present opportunity of correcting 
some curious misapprehensions recently venti- 
lated by the Hiogo News. Referring to the 
stipulations of an arrangement. understood to 
have been concluded between the Japanese and 
Foreign Authorities in respect to the tenure of 
these lands, our Kobe contemporary objected 
that the tenant cannot ‘dispose of his property 
unless both his Consul and the Japanese Go- 
vernment graciously consent to give permis- 
sion.” Those who have any knowledge of the 
question of land tenure by foreigners in Japan 
under the existing Treaties, need scarcely be told 
that some such provision is inevitable. It simply 
embodies the fact that foreigners do not hold 
their lands in fee-simple, but as tenants under 
special agreement—the Treaties—and that be- 
fore transferring his tenement to another, the 
lessee must relieve himself of responsibility to- 
wards the original lessor by obtaining the latter’s 
consent to the transfer. It is difficult to see 
how any misunderstanding is possible with 
respect lo this. The point is fundamental. It 
lies at the root of the position occupied by fo- 
reigners in Japan under the Treaties. They 
have no rights of any kind, but only temporary 
privileges, among the latter being the occupation 
of land, not in fee-simple, but as tenants of the 
Japanese Government. They cannot deal with 
land thus occupied as though it were their own 
property. The principle is fully set forth in the 
‘‘Certificate of Title” to land occupied by 
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foreigners in Nagasaki, which certificate forms 
part of the Convention of 1860. Its second 
clause says:—The tenure of ground held by 
foreigners under Treaty is such that no pro- 
prietor can claim an unlimited or unconditional 
right therein, or exercise any right of transfer 
except to a foreigner having a recognised right 
of residence within the Empire of Japan, and to 
whose occupation of land and tenement there 
- exists no valid objection on the part of the Con- 
sular and Japanese Authorities.” The proposed 
leases for Hiogo are framed on this principle. 
They do not in the smallest degree transgress 
the letter of the Convention. Any one can make 
the comparison for himself, thus :— 


Nacasakt Lanp TITLE 
FORMING PART OF CoN- 
VENIION OF 1860. 

If the said his heirs, 

executors, or assigns shall 

hereafter make over to an- 
other party his or their in- 
terest in the ground now 
rented to him, without re- 
porting the same to his or 
_ their Consul, and through 
him to the Governor for 
the time being, for the 
joint assent and concur- 
rence and for due registra- 
tion of the transaction in 

their respective records * 

* © * this deed shall be- 

come null and void, &c. 


Treaty Powers. 
or perverted. 


we find the proviso :—‘ 


reference to the future 


foreigners;” and 


by 


Pxoposen Lease ror |Proviso.” The so-called 


Hroco, 


No sale or transfer of said 
lot or any buildings there- 
on shall be made to any 
person other than the sub- 
ject or citizen of the Power 
having a ‘lreaty with Ja- 
pan, or to a Japanese sub- 
ject, and any such sale or 
transfer shall be duly re- 
ported to the Hiogo Ken- 
cho and to the Consular 
Authorities having juris. 
diction over the parties 
interested, and their offi- 
cial sanction obtained. 


simple of their holdings. 


for Treaty Revision. 


* 
* 


+" * 
The second objection raised by the Hiogo . 
The fourth and last 


News is that “another stipulation binds the 
tenant to observe any regulations the Japanese 
Authorities choose to make, and is so worded 
that the tenant would be powerless were regula- 
tions promulgated for his special benefit.” This 
objection also is wholly groundless. All leases 
given to foreign land-holders in the various 
Settlements necessarily contain a similar pro- 
vision. Hiogo is not subjected to any pexce- 
tional treatment. Thus the form of lease in 
Yokohama says that the lessee ‘‘shall conform 
to the regulations made by the late Governor of 
Kanagawa and the Consular Authorities, and 
to such further regulations as may at any future 
time be made by the Japanese Local Authori- 
ties and Consuls in conjunction.” The pro- 
posed lease for Hiogo provides that the lessee 
shall conform to the land regulations which are 
now in force or which may hereafter be duly 
promulgated. In the first place, there is ques- 
tion only of Jand regulations, not of “any ” re- 
gulations. In the second place, the Kobe ob- 
jectors have evidently overlooked the word 
“duly.” Instead of being “worded so that 
lessees would be powerless were regulations 
promulgated for their special benefit,” the pro- 
vision is, on the contrary, carefully worded so 
as to preclude any such contingency. The 
Hiogo land-holder will only have to observe re- 
gulations which, being “duly promulgated,”— 
that is say, promulgated with the full concur- 
rence of the Foreign Powers and the Japanese 
Authorities—will be equally binding on land- 
holders in all the settlements. The necessity of 
inserting such a proviso is obvious when we. re- 
member that no tenure of Japanese land under 
the present conditions can be regarded as per- 
manent. 


them the right of resuming 


property. 


the right.of cancelling a 


the Settlements. 


proposed Kobe lease :— 
ActuaL YOKOHAMA Lgasg. 


Non-performance of any 
of the aforesaid conditions 
(one of them being the 
payment of rent) shall 
render the title-deed null 
And void, the said lot shall 
revert tothe Japanese Go- 
veinment, and the build. 
ings thereon shall become 
their property. 


It appears, therefore, 
will be in precisely the 


not ordinarily due until 


* 
* 


* 

The third criticism is that ‘the title can be 
altered by the Japanese Government and Foreign 
Representatives without the unfortunate owner 
having the slightest power to object with effect.” 
A strange complaint surely. Does the Hiogo 
News forget that we are living here under Trea- 
ties, and that we cannot possibly acquire any 


is liable only for rent up 
cellation of the lease. 
civilized country that we 


months” after he has 


with so much ignorance 


permanent title to the lands we occupy so long 
as the Treaties remain in force? All lands held 
by foreigners in the Settlements are absolutely 
subject to any action that may be taken by the 
That fact is not to be blinked 
It is duly recognised in the 
agreement criticised by our contemporary, where 


the leases to be issued under it shall, in all re- 
spects, be subject to any agreement hereafter 
concluded between the Powers interested with 


in perpetuity from the Japanese Government 
shall be issued which shall contain the above 


of land cannot yet become independent of the 
Treaty Powers; cannot yet acquire the fee- 


consummation until Providence, in the fulness 
of his wisdom, permits the advent of the season 
In the meanwhile, there 
is nothing for it but to hold our lands subject 
to any arrangements with reference to their 
tenure that may be made by our own Repre- 
sentatives and the Japanese Authorities. 
Kobe complainants cannot trust the Foreign 
Ministers thus far, that does not alter the con- 
ditions provided by the Treaties. 


follows by the Hiogo Mews -— 

And finally the Government had conferred upon 
immediately the rent—reserved in advance—falls into 
arrear, of confiscating the buildings, and of then bring. 
ing an action against the tenant to obtain payment of 


rent that would not ordinarily be due until nearly 
twelve months after he had been thrust out of the 


Now, in the first place, it is to be observed that 
possession of any buildings that stand on it, in 
the event of non-payment of rent by the lessee, 
is reserved to the Japanese Government at ail 


For purposes of comparison 
let us take the actual Yokohama leases and the 


-lessee from the obligation 


foreign lessee in any other Settlement. As to 
the thoughtless contention that he will be 
liable to an action “to oblain payment of rent 


after he had been thrust out of his property,” it 
is disposed of by the express stipulation that he 


It is not usual in any 


arrange that a tenant shall have the privilege 
of occupying his holding for ‘nearly twelve 


We may also notice, since we have to deal 


that the cancellation of a lease or the con- 
fiscation of property cannot be carried out 
by the Japanese Government under this ar- 
rangement without due legal process. The 
conditions justifying cancellation or confisca- 
tion would, as a matter of course and necessity, 
have to be regularly established, in the first 
place, to the satisfaction of the Consular 
Authorities. 


This arrangement and 


” 


“T woutp like to be a clairvoyante,” wrote a 
French journalist lately, ‘to know what will 
happen within a few months, what France will 
make of Boulanger, and what Boulanger will 
make of France; everybody is a prophet and 
nobody knows anything. The German, the 
Englishman, the Russian, the Turk, the African, 
and the Patagonian have a right to think that 
next year will find them where they are to-day. 
We French, however, are fortunate enough to 
have ever before us the unforeseen, and cannot 
therefore trust ourselves to even a deceptive sense 
of security. We resemble the inhabitants of a 
mad planet that, thrown out of its course, runs 
the risk of colliding with other heavenly bodies 
revolving in their eternal circles. This is enter- 
taining, and ennur is out of the question in 
France.” Such is the picture which French poli- 
tics present to a gifted but disinterested journalist 
on the Seine. To men, however, that have taken 
sides in the contest looming up before France, 
and especially to those who have worked to 
establish the Third Republic, the signs of the 
times look ominous. The aged Jules Simon 
published recently an article in the Matin, 
headed “1848 and 1888.” Comparing these 
years, Jules Simon points out the resemblances 
between them and expresses the fear that they 
may end alike. The one had Louis Napoleon 
and the other Boulanger. ‘‘In 1848 people 
said Napoleon need not be feared, and predicted 
that the ridicule with which he had been covered 
after hisadventres at Strasbourg and Boulogne 
would make him impossible. When, later on 
his election was declared void, the Chambers 
thought a wonderful deed had been done, but 
when universal suffrage declared in his favour 
the tactics were changed. ‘Let him come; 
there is nothing in him’ was the cry; and he 
came, and there was nothing in him, but Gene- 
ral Cavaignac was beaten. In the Chambers 
Louis Napoleon took his seat with the extreme 
Left, he passed for a Socialist, his friends were 
of a doubtful character; but he received the 
votes and the assistance of the Right. Then, 
as now, composed of choice spirits and fine 
politicians, the Right said: ‘He may have 
success, because all the discontented have 
raised him upon their shield; but his success 
can never be permanent. He possesses no 
pesonal ability.’ Thus, on the assumption that 
he was a blockhead, he was suffered to grow. 
Legitimists and Oleanists stood behind him, 
ready to bribe him if the price was reason- 
able, ready to overthrow him if he made op- 
position. He was made to disappear in due 
time. . In one respect the rule of 
the second will not resemble that of the first, 
but itis a painful difference. In case of Bou- 
langer’s election war will not come in eighteen 
years; it will probably come at once, for the 
general is indiscreet and provoking in his utter- 
ances, and his nameisa threat everywhere. Inthe 
beginning of his career as an agitator he posed 
as the man of the revenge, now he says he is in 
favour of peace. I will not question his word ; 


tenure of land leased 


further, ‘new leases 


“unfortunate owners” 


They must await this 


If the 


* 
objection is stated as 


possession without notice 


title to land and taking 


Proposep Hioco Lrasg, 
Thatthe non-observance 
or violation of any of the 
foregoing conditions shall 
render the lease null and 
void: the said piece or lot 
of land and the buildings 
and-erections thereon shall 
revert to the Japanese Go- 
vernment. But the said 
canceliation of the lease or 
the confiscation of the said 
piece or lot of land and the 
buildings thereon shall not 
be held to relieve the 


to pay the rent herein re- 
served up to the date of 
such cancellation or con- 
fiscation. 


that the Hiogo lessee 
same position as the 


nearly twelve months 


. . . . 


to the date of the can- 


are acquainted with, to 


ceased to pay rent. 


and misapprehension, 
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but if he wishes for peace, his name signifies 
war.” Sad as such reflections must be to Jules 
Simon and to men like him, the Monarchists 
do not hesitate to give their undivided and 
openly avowed support to General Boulanger. 
Prince Victor was officially represented by the 
aged General du Barail at the recent wedding 
of General Boulanger’s daughter, while the 
Count of Paris declared, through the ever loyal 
Marquis de Breteuil, that the salvation of France 
depended on a union with Boulanger. Suc- 
cessful at the next general elections Boulanger 
would free the country from its present des- 
poilers, usurers, and adventurers, and would 
satisfy the moral sentiment, the desire for rest, 
and the longing for security. Should Bou- 
langer fail in this, then he would still have se- 
cured a conservative majority in this Chambers, 
, and the restoration of the monarchy might take 
place without bloodshed and in a manner per- 
fectly in accordance with law. Thus the plot 
thickens in France. The unexpected may hap- 
pen again. It is sure to happen soon. 


From telegrams received at the Foreign Office 
in Tokyo we learn that the riot at Ching- 
kiang, reported in our issue of Saturday, 
had its origin in the arrest of a Chinaman 
by a Sikh constable belonging to the Foreign 
Settlement Police, and that the British Consulate 
—not the American, as stated by us—was 
burned down by the rioters. The disturbance, 
which at one time threatened to assume very 
serious dimensions, was happily quelled on the 
day (6th instant) after it had broken out. We 
are never much surprised by these constantly 
recurring troubles between foreigners and Chi- 


—___naea___-Speaking frankly, the latter have many 


reasons for the development of that mental tinder 
which appears to be so ready to burst into flame. 
Happily the days are past in Japan when the 
brutal demeanour of the low-class foreigner to- 
wards the people of the country used to bea 
flagrant reproach to Western civilization. But 
they are not past in China. There, despite the 
strong and constantly growing disapprobation 
of the respectable foreign residents, the old 
spirit of rough-shod tyranny still survives. We 
have ourselves witnessed in the streets of Shang- 
hai conduct on the part of foreign residents and 
foreign police that must have left bitter memo- 
ries in the hearts of its victims and their friends, 
and that would have been severely punished 
had it come to the knowledge of the Authori- 
ties. If such things are possible in a settle- 
ment so well ordered and generally pervaded by 
such a good spirit as Shanghai, it is easy to 
conceive a more aggravated state of affairs at 
the outports. Grant as much as we please of 
the lawlessness and truculence of a Chinese 
mob, the incentive supplied by the demeanour 
of foreigners themselves must not be forgotten, 
neither must the still more flagrant circumstance 
that Chinese in the United States and in Au- 
stralia are openly subjected to treatment which 
cannot be defended, except by recourse to 
arguments that Western Powers refuse to listen 
to for an instant in the mouths of Oriental 
States. . 


Tue United States of America and France have 
recently been engaged in an interchange of 
civilities not conducive to fast friendship. Sena- 
tor Edmunds’ motion, adopted by a large majo- 
rity and transmitted through the President, that 
the United States would regard with dissatis- 


faction any attempt on the part of a European 
Government to acquire a controlling interest in 
the Panama Canal, must have sounded exceed- 
ingly disagreeable in French ears. Without 
official interference the canal was doomed, and 
its doom meant the total loss of a milliard and 
a half of francs to eight hundred thousand 
French investors. Of course, from a national 
point of view, we cannot but sympathise with 
and approve of America’s resolve to cut herself 
off as long and as effectually as possible from 
the tide of inter-state complications. But when 
this resolve directly affects his pocket, your 
average Frenchman is more likely to feel vindic- 
tive than appreciative, and to regard the trans- 
Atlantic monster as a kind of dog-in-the-manger 
that will neither eat itself nor allow others to 
eat. The United States, on the other hand, 
had doubtless fallen into a distrustful and ap- 
prehensive mood towards the mercurial Republic 
in the Old World, otherwise the motion of 
Senator Edmunds would neither have been 
made nor approved. On the top of this now 
comes news that the influence of the French 
Government was exerted through their Minister 
at Port-au-Prince against the claim of the 
Washington Administration in the matter of 
the Haylien Republic. This vessel, though 
flying the American flag, was suspected by the 
Haytian authorities of aiding and abetting the 
revolutionists under General Légitime. She 
was accordingly seized and held. The Ameri- 
can Government, however, decided that the 
Stars and Stripes should have protected her. 
Admiral Luce was accordingly sent to demand 
her surrender—a demand with which, being 
backed by shotted cannon, Haytilost no time in 
complying. But rumour, credited by some of 


‘the leading American journals, asserts that the 


vessel would never have been released had there 
been a French man-of-war at Port-au-Prince. 
It is probably fortunate for Hayti that this in- 
centive to suicidal resistance was not present. 
Meanwhile, the attitude attributed to the French 
Tepresentative in Hayti has left an ugly mark 
on the relations of France and the United States. 


THE most curious and ingenious theory yet 
broached about the perpetrator of the White- 
chapel murders is founded on evidences hitherto 
disregarded or undetected. It will be remem- 
bered that after the death of the Mitre-square 
victim, the murderer wrote, or is supposed to 
have written, a sentence with chalk on the wall 
of an alley. The sentence was read thus by 
the police :—‘‘ The Juwes are the men who will 
not be blamed for nothing.” Obliterated im- 
mediatetly through fear of popular indignation 
being exciled against the Jews, no photo- 
graph of the writing was taken, and the 
police found themselves quite perplexed by 
the word “ Juwes,” which, as they said, does 
not exist in any language, and is a most 
improbable orthographical blunder. It is now 
suggested, however, that the murderer forgot to 
dot an 7, and that, in consequence, his ‘ Juives” 
become ‘“‘Juwes.” The plausibility of this ex- 
planation will become at once apparent to any 
one tracing the two words. Now this would at 
once indicate that the murderer was a French- 
man, were the curiosity of the feminine form— 
Suives instead of Fuifs—accounted for. And 
it is accounted for, inasmuch as the lower orders 
in France are proverbially prone to this very 
substitution of feminine for masculine words. 
Such a fragment of evidence might not be con- 


vincing were it not supplemented by the con- 
struction of the sentence. This, it will be at 
once seen, is just as un-English as it is essen- 
tially French. The next point relates to the 
motive of the assassin. In the first place, it 
appears that a preparation made from certain 
portions of the body of a harlot is essential to 
the working of magical spells, as prescribed by 
“Eliphaz Levy” in ‘Le Dogme et Rituel de la 
Haute Magie.” In the second place “ the sacri- 
fice of human victims was a necessary part of 
the process of invocation, and the profanation of 
the cross and other emblems usually considered 
sacred was also enjoined.” Now of the White- 
chapel murders the six apparently perpetrated 
by the same hand took place upon sites the 
lines drawn though which accurately form the 
arms of across. If we assume that the victim 
whose mutilated trunk the police found several 
days after the crime, was killed somewhere on 
the lines of the cross, it would seem that the 
murderer's design was ‘to offer the mystic 
number of seven human sacrifices in the form 
of a cross.” This is a theory propounded by 
the Pall Mall Budget. 


Here is a veritable romance from real life, 
related in the columns of the Chinese Times :— 


Upon the accession of the present Manchu dynasty, the 
heir of the last Ming Empire, Ch’ung-chén, who commit- 
ted suicide on the coal hill in the Imperial city, was made 
a Marquis and known as the Ming Marquis. During the 
reign of Hsien Féng the then holder of the title died with- 
out sons, and with no direct heir to succeed to the mar- 

uisate and estates. Reference to the family records 
showed that the rightful heir was an obscure personage, 
who had been completely lost sight of, and search was 
made for him everywhere by the officials of the Banner 
under which the Marquis was enrolled. For a lung time 
no trace could be found of the missing nobleman, but he 
was length discovered standing wi.h a barrow outside the 
Ch’i Hua Gate, selling wo kua, a species of large pump- 
kin, He proved to bea man of most rustic appearance and 
utterly uneducated. Ignorant of his high birth, he was 
gaining a precarivus livelihood in the humble but honest 
pursuit of a costermoneger’s calling. He was with diffi- 
culty made to realise the sudden freak by which fortune 
had raised him to be one of the great nobles of the land. 
Hurried ‘off to the office of his Banner, he was washed, 
shaved, and combed, and his rags exchanged for costly 
garments suited to his new station in life. tor some days 
he was polished up generally, and taught the etiquette and 
Manchu phrases neces-ary for his presentation to the 
Emperor. His succession was allowed, and he went to his 
palace and took possession. Report speaks well of him as 
an honest and kind-hearted man, who has done his best to 
educate himself and fulfil the duties of his high pcsition- 
He is now about fifty-four years of age, and still retains his 
tustic appearance, The birth of sons has secured the 
succession, and his early experiences have doubtless taught 
him the value of thrift, so that the family is now in as 
strong a position as ever. It is his duty to offer sacrifice 
each autumn at the Ming tombs. His palace is wear the 
Tung Hua Gate of the Imperial city. He is popularly 
known as the Wo Kua Hou, or Pumpkin Marquis. 


It occurs to us that a reference made in one of 
our recent issues to the origin of the Oriental 
game of football may have left many of our 
readers in a state of chronological bewilderment. 
We there stated, quoting from a Tékyé contem- 
porary, that the sport of football is supposed to 
have been inaugurated by Hwang-ti, but as 
Chinese history is a sealed book to the general 
public, it will be well to add that Hwang was 
the first Emperor (¢) of China, and.that he 
reigned in the twenty-seventh century before 
the Christian era. He was not, of course, the 
first sovereign of that very antique country. 
Several wearers of the purple had preceded 
him, and Chinese annalists have transmitted 
to later generations lineaments of these rulers 
with distinctly animal affinities. They, however, 
did not attain to the grand title of “ Emperor,” 
but were content to be called simply “kings” 
(Wang). Hwang was a marvellous monarch. 
If he accomplished even a tiny fraction of the 
achievements placed to his credit, he deserves 
to rank as a good second to Solomon. Among 
other exploits he set the example followed, 
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forty-five centuries later, by Lord Elgin at 
Peking. At the time of his accession Hwang 
found himself opposed by a host of rebellious 
rivals, whom he set about subduing with ad- 
mirable thoroughness. His theory was that the 
led are never seriously to blame, but only the 
leaders, and acting upon this theory it was his 
custom to pour all the phials of his wrath on 
the heads of the belligerent chiefs, treating their 
following with leniency and even favour. Of 
these chiefs Ch’i Yiu (#¢ 7) was the most 
powerful. Hwang, however, took him prisoner, 
and leading him to the top ofa hill in full view 
of the two armies, decapitated him then and there 
with the imperial hand. Precisely the same 
principle inspired the burning of the Peking 
Summer Palace by the English and French 
commanders in 1861. After his victory over Chi 
the Emperor Hwang appears to have allowed his 
great mind to dwell upon pastimes, for it is at 
this epoch that he is said to have invented 
foobball, a game the origin of which thus goes 
back to 2,635 B.c. Football, however, is not 
played in China and Japan as in England. 
The greatart of the Eastern game isto keep the 
ball always in the air, in which respect it bears 
a close affinity to Celestial shuttle-cock. 


An occasion so signal as the promulgation of 
the Constitution has of course inspired the poets 
of the time. Among them Mr. Tsunoda Shim- 
pei, a barrister and member of the Tokyo City 
Assembly, is credited with a sonnet of great 
vigour and subtlety. We shall not attempt to 
render into English the essentially Japanese 
characteristics of his poem; the forcible con- 
trast it draws between the sword-flashing, 
corpse-strewa days of feudalism, and these 
peacefully progressive times, when the wind of 
authority comes gently laden with liberal dews 
to an enfranchised people. Similes familiar 
and full of expressiveness in Japanese ears—as 
when the people are compared to the grass that 
bends under the breeze of autocratic rule; or 
when the copiousness of a deluge of blood is 
illustrated by its sweeping away the huge pestles 
of the rice-pounder—similes such as these 
sound well only in the language that gave them 
birth. We leave them in it, reproducing the 
sonnet in its original form for the delectation of 
our Japanese-studying readers :— 

Tobi-chiru tama wa ame arare 

Kirameku teurugi wa inazuma yo 

Kabane wa tsunde yama wo nashi 

Chishiwo wa kine wo ukabetaru 

Sono arisama wa suye-tsui ni 

Tami no kenri wo yeshi kuni wa 

Umi-yama hedatsu totsu-kuni zo 

Ko wa sorera to wa koto-kawari 

Nisen to go-hiyaku shi-ju-ku no 

Toshi wo kasanete ame-tsuchi mo 

Kawaru koto naki Kimi-ga-Yo ni 

tami-kusa no iro mashite 

Soyo tomo kaze no ugokasazu 

Tsuyu no megumi ni moruru naku 

Yorozu no nori no minamoto no 

Okite no koto ni urayasuku 


Na ni 6 mi-kuni no ishizuye to 
Sadamarishi koso medetakere. 


A GENTLE pzan is sung by certain vernacular 
journals over what they call the first victory 
gained by Japanese merchants in a contest with 
their foreign clients since the opening of the 
country. The dispute had reference to the tea- 
trade. The special points were the quantity 
of teato be given by way of samples, and the 
granting of godown receipts when parcels of 
tea were placed in the hands of foreigners. 
The majority of the Western firms were willing, 
it is asserted, to concede the Japanese demands, 
but three houses, No. 50, No. 33 and No. 211, 
held out. The Japanese, therefore, decided 
unanimously that no dealings should be held 


with those three firms until they listened to 
reason, and we are now told by the Mich? 
Nichi Shimbun and other Téky6 journals that 
the boycott has ended in the surrender of the 
recalcitrant foreigners. It is probable that the 
story requires some modification, but we give 
it as it is told, 


Tue exhibition of wrestling which took place on 
Thursday in the vacant ground lately occupied 
by the Kencho, was quite an interesting perfor- 
mance, and was witnessed bya very large crowd of 
Japanese, many foreigners in addition finding 
places on the stands provided for them by the 
courtesy of the promoters. The performances 
began about eleven o'clock, and were continued 
till five in the afternoon, and—the weather being 
mild and favéurable—were a marked success. 
At one time, however, something like a distur- 
bance was very near occurring. A section of 
the spectators became excited over some of the 
contests, and stones and sticks began to fly 
about rather thickly. The police were able to 
restore quietness, but the wrestling was suspend- 
ed for about half an hour. 


On Wednesday evening at about six o‘oclock 
fire broke out in the upper storey of the Japa- 
nese part of Count Inouye’s suburban villa at 
Toriizaka, in Tokyo. The cause of the catas- 
trophe was an imperfectly isolated stove-pipe, 
from which the timbers of the roof caught fire. 
Ample assistance being fortunately at hand, 
the conflagration was not only prevented from 
spreading to the neighbouring foreign building, 
but was also checked before it could pass to the 
lower storey of the Japanese edifice. The de- 
struction wrought was nevertheless of a most 
regrettable character, for the Japanese house 
was built throughout with the choicest timbers 
and in the chastest style of this country’s ar- 
chitecture. 


Tue amounts of convertible notes and of re- 
serves in the Bank of Japan for the week end- 


ing the gth instant were as follows :— 
Convertisee Norss. Reserves AND Sacuritigs. 


Yen. Yen. 
Notes issued ....., 65,293,885 | Gold coin and bullion. 14,418,458 
‘ Silver coin and bullion. 30,527,731 
Public Loan Bonds...... 13,872,100 
Treasury Bills . 2,020,100 
Government Bill $,105,609 
1,350,000 
. 68,293,885 6§,293,858 


Of the above total issue of notes, a sum of yen 
3,562,536 is in the hand of the treasury of the 
Bank, and yen 61,731,349 is in actual circula- 
tion, showing a decrease of yen 732,141 as 
compared with yen 62,463,490 at the end of the 
previous week. 


Tue Minister President of State and Countess 
Knroda entertained a large company of Japa- 
nese and foreign guests at his Excellency’s offi- 
cial residence in Nagatacho, on Tuesday even- 
ing. Owing to the limited space available in 
the building the invitations issued were neces- 
sarily fewer than would have been the case 
otherwise, but in all other respects the ball was 
a great success. Numerous and hearty con- 
gratulations were offered to his Excellency and 
to the other Cabinet Ministers present, especi- 
ally Counts Ito, Okuma, and Inouye, on the 
memorable event of the preceding day. 


We are happy to be able to contradict a 
rumour published by a vernacular newspaper 
and reproduced by one of our local contem- 
poraries, to the effect that two of the six students 
wounded at the late fire in the dormitories of 


the Imperial University have succumbed to their 
injuries. It is difficult to tell how the story 
originated, but in point of fact the six sufferers 
are progressing favourably, with the exception 
of one who has been consumptive for about a 
year, and whose general condition is not satis- 
factory, though he has almost entirely recovered 
from the effects of the fire. 


Mr. Enstig has had a good “send off” at 
Nagasaki. He was entertained by officials of 
the Prefecture, by the members of the Bowling 
Club, and by various other bodies of well-wishers 
who evidently took his approaching departure 
sincerely to heart. We do not reproduce the 
speeches delivered on these several occasions. 
They represent no great oratorical efforts, nor 
contain any specially pregnant truths. But they 
do unmistakably reflect feelings of thorough ° 
friendship, such as any official-might be proud 
to have awakened at the scene of his duties. 
From a telegram received in Tokyo we learn 
that Rear-Admiral Ralph Chandler, Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the United States Naval 
Force on the Asiatic Station, died on Sunday 
at Hongkong of apoplexy. The Admiral was 
a universal favourite. His loss will be felt 
keenly in China and Japan. It deprives the 
American Navy of an officer of the best type 
who, under ordinary circumstances, might re- 
asonably have looked to serve his country for 
many years to come. 


A GENTLEMAN who recently left Japan for Europe 
had a slightly different title by the time he 
reached Hongkong to that which was appended 
to his name in this country. The following is 
cut from a Hongkong paper:—Mr. Sasuki 
Hayashi, Police Inspector General and Pro- 
curator of Japan, visited the Hongkong Gaol, 
Peak, &c., to-day, with his suite, and was highly 
pleased with all he saw. 


Tue story that Mr. Iwasaki Yanosuke devoted 
a large sum of money to provide safé ad lib. 
for passers-by to drink on the 11th inst., is 
quite untrue. Mr. Iwasaki celebrated the pro- 
mulgation of the Constitution by giving ten 
thousand yex.to be distributed among the poor 
in his neighbourhood. He made no provision 
of saké whatsoever. 


His Impertat Mayrsty the Emperor on Monday 
morning conferred the Grand Cross of the 
Order of the Paullownia upon Count Ito, Pre- 
sident of the Privy Council, in recognition of 
His Excellency’s distinguished services in con- 
nection with the compiling of the Constitution. 


Tuk following passengers are expected by the 
Nordd. Lloyd steamer Sachsen, which left 
Bremen gth January :—H.1.G.M. Minister Dr. 
von Holleben and servants, Dr. and Mrs. Knip- 
ping and children, Miss J. Geerts, and Miss A. 
de Ryke. 


We are informed that the Canadian-Pacific 
mail steamer Adyssinta, which left Yokohama 
January 24th, arrived at Vancouver the 8th inst. 


Tue China Shippers Mutual Steam Navigation 
Company’s steamer Oanfa left Shanghai for 
this port vid Kobe on Tuesday. 


Tue P. M. steamer City. of Rio de Faneiro 
arrived at San Francisco on the 13th instant. 
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THE CONSTITUTION. 
—_—_——_@——_—_- 
HE long looked for Constitution was 
promulgated on Monday amid gene- 
ral rejoicing. His MAJESTY the EMPEROR, 
having sworn a solemn oath in the Im- 
perial Sanctuary to “ maintain and secure 
from decline the ancient form of govern- 
ment,” and “never at this time nor in the 
future to fail to be an example, to His 
subjects in the observance of the laws 
hereby established,” took his place on the 
Throne, and in the- presence of all the 
highest functionaries of the empire as well 
as of chosen representatives of the people, 
handed to the Minister President of State 
the five Laws forming the new system. 
These Laws are ‘‘ The Constitution of the 
Empire of Japan;” the “ Imperial Ordi- 
nance concerning the House of Peers ;” 
the “ Law of the Houses; ” the ‘‘ Law of 
Election of Members of the House of Re- 
presentatives,” and the “ Law of Finance.” 
They comprise in all 332 articles. Without 
altempting to enter into details, we shall 
here endeavour to give our readers a 
general idea of this important legisla- 
tive work. 

In the first place, the sacred and invio- 
lable nature of the Imperial title, and the 
perpetuity of the Throne are asserted with 
the fullest emphasis. His MAJESTY re- 
mains as before the source of all law. But 
his legislative function is henceforth to be 

_exercised_with the sanction of the Diet. 
Only in presence of an urgent necessily 
to maintain public safety or to averta 
public calamity can he issue ordinances in 
lieu of laws, and it is expressly provided 
that such ordinances must be laid before 
the Diet at its next session, when, if not 
approved by that body, they become in- 
valid. While, however, handing over his 
law-making. function to parliament, the 
EMPEROR reserves to himself the function 
of issuing, or causing to be issued, the 
ordinances necessary for carrying out the 
laws, or for the maintenance of public 
peace and order. He also determines the 
organization of the different branches of 
the administration, appoints and dismisses 
all officials and fixes their salaries. HIS 
MAJESTY has further the supreme command 
of the Army and Navy; determines their 
organization and peace standing; has the 
power of making war, peace, and treaties ; 
confers titles of nobility, rank, and other 
marks of honour, and orders amnesties, 
pardons, commutations of punishments, 
and so forth. 

In contradistinction to these Imperial 
prerogatives we have the rights of the sub- 
ject. He is free to change his abode at will; 
he cannot be arrested, detained, tried, or 
punished except according to law; he can- 
not be deprived of his right of being tried 
by lawful judges ; his house cannot be en- 
tered or searched without his consent, ex- 
cept in cases provided by law; his letters 
are inviolably secret within similar limits ; 
his right of property is sacred ; he is entitled 


to freedom of religion, of public meeting, 
of speech, and of association, but religious 
freedom must not be exercised in a man- 
mer prejudicial to peace or order, or an- 
tagonistic to his duties as a subject, nei- 
ther must freedom of speech and public 
meeting transgress the limits fixed by law. 

Passing from these general propositions 


pas to the prerogatives of the ruler and the 


tights of the ruled, we come to the parlia- 
mentary system. It is bicameral, the 
House of Peers and the House of Repre- 
sentatives constituting the Imperial Diet. 
The Upper House is partly elective, partly 
hereditary, and partly nominated. The 
hereditary portion compriseg members of 
the Imperial Family, Princes, and Mar- 
quises. The elective portion comprises 
both noblemen and commoners. The no- 
blemen are Counts, Viscounts, and Burons, 
elected by the members of their respective 
orders, in numbers not exceeding one- 
fifth of the numbers of those orders. The 
commoners are chosen by Cities and 
Prefectures—one by each—from among 
the highest tax-payers, provided that the 
EMPEROR afterwards approves the per- 
sons thus elected. Finally, the nomi- 
nated portion of the House comprises 
persons nominated by His MAJESTY 
on account of meritorious services to the 
State, or of erudition. These Imperial 
nominees are life members, whereas the 
elected members sit for seven years only, 
which is also the period of the Upper 
House. It is laid down that the number 
of Imperial nominees together with those 
elected by Cities and Prefectures shall 
never exceed the number of nobles in the 
House. 

The Lower House, or House of Repre- 
sentatives, consists of three hundred mem- 
bers, elected by ballot in districts fixed by 
asupplementary law. The qualifications 
of eligibility are that the candidate shall 
be of the full age of thirty; that he shall 
have been paying direct national taxes to 
an amount of not less than fifteen yes an- 
nually for a period of at least one year pre- 
viously to the date of making out the electo- 
ral list, and that he shall haye been paying 
income tax for a period of not less than 
three years. Certain officials are not 
eligible, neither are officers of the Army 
or Navy in active service, or temporarily 
retired from active service. As for the 
persons upon whom the suffrage is confer- 
red, they must be twenty-five years of age ; 
they must be residing permanently in the 
district where they vote; they must have 
been in residence there for at least a year 
previously to their registration as electors, 
and they must satisfy the same conditions 
in respect of taxation as the persons eli- 
gible for election. A member sits for four 
years, which is also the period of the 
House’s life. There is to be one session 
annually, and its duration is fixed at three 
months, but in case of necessity this term 
may be prolonged, or an extraordinary 
session may be convoked. 


In addition to its legislative functions 
the Diet is also to discuss and vote the 
Budget, and any expenditure made in 
excess of this duly voted Budget must be 
subsequently approved by theDiet. There 
are, however, certain restrictions in this 
section, Thus the expenditure of the Im- 
perial Household, as at present fixed, is 
not to be subject tq parliamentary sanction, 
and any expenditures incurred in the ex- 
ercise of the powers reserved to the EM- 
PEROR, or any that “ may have arisen by 
the effect of law” or that “appertain to 
the legal obligations of the Government,” 
can neither be rejected nor reduced by 
the Diet, without the concurrence of the 
Government. By the term ‘‘expendi- 
tures incurred in the exercise of the 
powers reserved to the EMPEROR,” are 
meant the salaries of all civil and military 
officers, and the funds required to main- 
tain the Army and Navy ona peace stand-. 
ing. A considerable portion of the Budget 
is thus virtually removed beyond the con- 
trol of parliament, Further when, owing 
to exceptional circumstances of a domes- 
tic or foreign character, the Diet cannot 
be convoked, the Government may take 
all necessary financial measures by means 
of an Imperial Ordinance ; and should it 
happen that the Budget has not been voted 
or brought into actual existence, the Go- 
vernment shall have competence to carry 
out the Budget of the preceding year. Thus, 
while all financial matters are subjected to 
parliamentary scrutiny, they are removed 
from parliamentary control sufficiently to 
render the Government temporarily in- 
dependent of a hostile Diet. 

This expression ‘‘Government,” as dis- 
tinguished from the Diet, is evidently em- 
ployed in the German sense of Sovereign 
and Cabinet. The EMPEROR nominates 
the Ministers forming the Cabinet—he no- 
minates all officials—and with them con- 
stitutes a portion of the body politic that 
stands above and outside the Diet. This, 
of course, is the theoretical state of affairs 
existing in all constitutional monarchies. 
The unwritten but practically acknowledg- 
ed respénsibility of the British Cabinet 
to parliament may be developed in Japan, 
as it was gradually developed with us, 
but there is no recognition of it in the 
new Japanese system. 

A section is devoted to the Judicature 
also. Its most interesting point is that the 
Judges are to be appointed by law and re- 
movable by law only. 

Such is the general outline of the Consti- 
tution. Its provisions cannot be amended 
unless a project in that sense is submitted 
to the Diet by Imperial order. We may 
add that each member of the Lower House, 
and each elected or nominated member of 
the Upper, is to receive an annual al- 
lowance of eight hundred yex together 
with travelling expenses. 
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THE CEREMONY OF PROMULGAT- |newspaper editors, of whom ten specially 


ING THE CONSTITUTION. 
OH 
T half-past ten in the forenoon of the 
11th instant His MAJEsTy the Em- 
PEROR took his seat on the Throne for the 
purpose of solemnly granting a constitu- 
tional form of government to his -people. 
All the notable personages in the empire 
were assembled, each group in: its ap- 
pointed place. The Throne Room in the 
Imperial Palace is a noble chamber, Japa- 
nese in conception, but not without features 
imported from the West. The ceiling 
is a tessellation of pictures, represent- 
ing conventionalized forms of the chry- 
santhemum, the paullownia, and the peony, 
in rich but subdued colours, each picture 
set in a deep frame of lacquered ribs, 
the angles of which are wrapped in elabo- 
rately carved plates of gilded copper. 
Descending by a curved cornice similarly 
panelled but having peony designs on an 
Indian-red ground, instead of the chrysan- 
themums on a grass-green ground that 
cover the higher surface, the ceiling reaches 
a second plane where the same fashion of 
decoration is repeated in colours slightly 
more subdued. The upper section of the 
walls is in light buff, chastely decorated, 
and the arras are of dark ruby brocade, 
pleated and ruffled. The Throne, which is 
in gold and red, stands on a slightly raised 
dais, and overhead, supported by two sloped 
lances, hangs a silk canopy having the Im- 
perial arms, the chrysanthemum and paul- 
lownia, beautifully embroidered in purple 
on a straw-yellow ground. The room is lit 
entirely from a verandah which surrounds 
it on three sides, and with which it com- 
municates throughout by sliding doors of 
plate glass. By this arrangement some- 
thing is lost in respect of solidity, as the 
ceiling and walls, otherwise massive and 
imposing, seem to rest on a surbase of 
transparent crystal. 

Several days before the date fixed for 
the ceremonial, a printed plan of the 
Throne Room had been published, show- 
ing the places assigned to each class of 
those who had the honour to be present. 
Around the Throne itself a wide space 
was reserved by cords of crimson silk, and 
beyond these cords, on the left of the dais, 
stood the Foreign Corps Diplomatique, 
while in front were ranged the Princes of 
the Blood, the Ministers of State, Generals, 
Admirals, Governors, Prefects, wearers of 
First Class Decorations, Attendant Peers 
having the right of entrée to the Palace, 
Marquises, Counts, Viscounts, and Barons. 
Every unit of this distinguished assemblage 
wore uniform, and the effect of such a 
mass of glittering costumes was impres- 
sive. The verandah was reserved for 
foreign employés holding the relative rank 
of Chokunin, Japanese and foreigners 
possessing decorations of or above the 
Third Class of the Rising Sun, officials of 
Sénin rank of or above the Third Class, 
Judges of Courts of First Instance, and 


the auspicious event. 


selected by the Tékyé Press were pre- 
sent. 

A few days before the advent of the 
momentous occasion, the weather, hitherto 
sunny and fair, had been broken by a 
snow-fall, and on Sunday people found 
themselves making their preparations 
under a leaden sky that gave no promise 
whatever of a fine Monday. Things look- 
ed still worse when at nine o’clock in the 
evening rain began to descend, threaten- 
ing to destroy the triumphal arches, the 
dasht, and the decorations which the citi- 
zens of Tékyé, at great sacrifice of labour 
and money, had furnished to do honour to 
At midnight the 
rain changed to snow, and day-break on 
Monday showed the capital covered with 
a white pall, towards the thickening of 
which the sky was still contributing light 
flakes. As for the streets, their state of 
mud and slush was indescribable. People 
were not to be denied, however. The 
granting of a Constitution happens only 
once in the life-time of a nation, and the 
Japanese nation was resolved to show its 
appreciation of the unique occurrence. 
Scarcely had day dawned, therefore, when 
the city began to be full of festival sounds, 
beating of drums, piping of fifes, choruses 
of dashi drawers, snatches of song, and 
detonations of fire-works. At eight o’clock 
the functionaries summoned to be present 
at the Palace began to wend their way 
thither in carriages, on horseback, or in 
humble jzzrikisha, and as the equipages of 
distinguished officials passed through the 
thickly gathering crowds, their occupants 
were vehemently greeted with tokens of 
applause and delight. Within the second 
moat of the park in which the Palace 
stands, these noisy demonstrations began 
to fade into the distance. The ample 
spaces reserved for their residence by 
the autocratic regents of feudal days 
are sufficient to shut off completely the 
buzz and turmoil of busy life without, 
and the hundreds of carriages that rolled 
through the park gates only imparted an 
air of pleasant animation to the long 
reaches of snow-clad grove and wintry 
lakes. Before the main entrance to the 
Palace, however, this immense congrega- 
tion of vehicles, entirely covering the 
spacious esplanade, became genuinely sug- 
gestive of the occasion, and one passed 
under the huge vestibule with the expecta- 
tion of encountering a crowd of anxious 
guests and hurrying ushers. The fact was 
very different from this forecast. It was 
difficult to believe, as one threaded long, 
silent corridors, with the quietest of im- 
passive footmen standing at each corner 
to indicate the route—it was difficult to 
believe that all the magnates of the Empire 
were assembling under this roof, or had 
even then assembled, to listen to their 
SOVEREIGN’S solemn abdication of the auto- 
cratic and irresponsible power bequeathed 
to him by twenty-five centuries of an- 


cestors. For the import of the approach- 
ing ceremonial was nothing less. At no 
period in the long unbroken history of 
Japanese Imperialism, had it ever been 
admitted for a moment that the people 
possessed a right to share the functions of 
Government with their heaven-born Ruler. 
Yet if we leok a little closer, we discover 
that this appearance of exclusion had nei- 
ther reality nor permanency. In practice, 
the military classes had never consented 
to be excluded from the administration. 
By the decentralization of power under 
the feudal system, and by its almost forced 
delegation now to this noble and his 
heirs, now to that, there had remained to 
the EMPEROR himself little more than the 
shadow of theoretical authority. And when 
feudalism fell, dragging down with it 
caste distinctions, it was inevitable that the 
people, into whose mass the military 
classes were thenceforth absorbed, should 
gradually acquire some of the privileges 
which those classes had usurped. Other- 
wise the world would have been called on 
to witness the unprecedented and illogical 
spectacle of a revolution springing from 
below and directed towards the overthrow 
of an autocratic oligarchy, but ending 
simply in the centralization of governing 
power and its actual exercise by a Sovereign 
who had hitherto been content with the 
mere name of exercising it. Momentous 
and pregnant as was the ceremonial of the 
11th instant, it may therefore be regarded 
as the natural sequence of a train of 
events, each of which paved the path 
surely and easily for its successor. Aud 
that this sequence was foreseen by the 
men who planned the Restoration, may 
be gathered from the opening clause 
of the Imperial Oath, sworn by His 
MAJESTY in the spring of the first year of 
Meiji, where he said:—‘ We swear that 
the Government shail be conducted in ac- 
cordance with public opinion and popular 
deliberation.” In this solemn declaration 
was unquestionably embodied the germ of 
representative institutions, and during the 
twenty-one years that have elapsed since 
then the people have never lost sight of 
their EMPEROR’S promise or ceased to 
believe in its ultimate fulfilment. Look- 
ing back now, we see plain indications 
not only that His MAJesty hoped to ac- 
complish his purpose much sooner, but 
also that his Ministers did not cease to 
labour in that sense. In the very year 
after the above oath was placed on record, 
the first Japanese parliament was con- 
voked in Yedo. It nominally consisted 
of 276 members, representatives of the 
feudal clans. The people at large had no 
voice in the deliberations, and could 
neither elect nor be elected members. 
Yet undoubtedly this Assembly was a first 
endeavour to introduce a liberal element 
into the Government and to form a chan- 
nel for the expression of public opinion. | 
Two hundred of its members assembled, 
but the debates that ensued were of 
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very hour chosen by His MAJesty for 
the solemn committal of the scroll of the 
Constitution to the hands of the Minister 
President of State, saw the snow-clouds 
roll away and the blue sky spead itself 
genially over the capital. The crowds of 
enthusiastic sight-seers who, despite the 
inclement weather of the morning, had 
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already begun to throng the streets and 
who now poured forth in increasing 
streams, may well have thought that the 
mud of old times was at last under their 
feet and the sunny dawn of the era of 
liberty over their heads. For several days 
the citizens had been engaged in prepara- 
tions to celebrate the great event, and 
though the interval at their disposal for 
the purpose was inconveniently short, 
they managed to invest the big city with 
such a garment of rejoicing as it never 
wore before. The humblest dwelling in 
the meanest alley was not excluded from 
a share in the pageant. Endless rows 
of gaily coloured lanterns, all bearing 
the striking device that constitutes the 
national ensign—a red sun on a white 
ground—hung from the eaves in every 
street, or climbed by graceful curves to the 
tops of high flag-poles and the ridges of 
lofty roofs. At intervals the streets were 
spanned by triumphal arches or crossed by 
flags with the crimson knot of continuity 
(age-makt) and the sixteen-petalled chry- 
santhemum of Imperialism hanging below 
the junction of their staves. In a majority 
of instances the Western form of triumphal 
arch was copied—one curious result of 
adopting this fashion being that the English 
word “arch”? passed permanently into the 
vernacular of the country—but in con- 
structing these emblems the Japanese 
showed their usual artistic ingenuity. The 
arches were built in greenery with ex- 
quisite neatness. The place of the key- 
stone was taken by a chrysanthemum, and 
on the sides, looking out with a particular- 
ly genial air from their soft environment, 
ideographs formed with rosy oranges con- 
veyed all sorts of good wishes for the peren- 
nial prosperity of the Imperial Dynasty 
and the peace and happiness of the Em- 
pire. It was impossible not to be struck 
by the evidence of loyalty that these legends 
furnished. Elsewhere the voice of popular 
aspiration would inevitably have found 
expression in some sentences about the 
rights of the subject or the enfran- 
chisement of the people. But the mo- 
tives chosen by the Tokyo citizens to 
celebrate their own admission to a 
share in the Government, were dic- 
tated uniquely by one feeling, devo- 
tion to the SOVEREIGN and reverential 
prayers for the perpetuity of the TENNO’S 
Dynasty. It goes without saying that the 
principal thoroughfare, the almost straight 
five-mile street stretching from Shimbashi 
to Uyeno, was most magnificently deco- 
rated. At Shimbashi, a region of costly 
dilettanteism and soft dalliance, the citi- 
zens, wisely choosing to confine themselves 
to Japanese shapes, erected on one side 
of the bridge a colossal for7#, its portly 
pillars and cross-beam looking as though 
they had been carved from the mosses of 
some Gargantuan forest. On a _ broad 
tablet between the central beams the ideo- 
graphs Hoso-mukiu (may the Imperial 
Dynasty be limitless) were traced in 


oranges; from the juncture of the shafts 
and the entablature long strings of coloured 
lanterns descended to equidistant points 
over the verandah-eaves of opposite 
houses; under the lower cross-beam six 
portly lanterns suspended in a frame-work 
of lesser luminaries, bore inscriptions show- 
ing that the magnificient structure had been 
erected by the Tokyo Tramway Company, 
and over all floated crossed ensigns of 
the Rising Sun. In the interval thence to 
Kyo-bashi, the next bridge, three arches 
spanned the busy street, the most remark- 
able in some respects being a structure 
raised by the Electric Light Company, 
pendent from which, and thus spanning the 
street at a height of about twenty feet, 
a row of powerful lights shone like a huge 
comet overhead. Electricity, indeed, con- 
tributed not a little to the success of the 
decorations in this quarter of the city, for 
under the key of each arch one great 
lamp, and nestling among the greenery 
of the sides many smaller ones, glowed 
softly and strongly. At Kyo-bashi and 
the classical Nihonbashi, arches were 
erected on both sides of the bridges, and 
it is worthy of notice that despite the 
great number of these structures raised 
throughout the capital, no two repeated 
each other: all presented distinguishing 
features of novelty and ingenuity. At the 
southern end of Kyo-bashi stood ‘an arch 
resembling a huge gate with a carved 
lintel. Over its capital a loop of greenery 
was formed, enclosing an electric light and 
surmounted by crossed flags, while the 
arch was festooned below with lanterns, 
and adorned with legends in red and white 
oranges. Imposing and beautiful as this 
structure looked, it was altogether eclipsed 
by its vis-a-vis at the other end of the 
bridge. There the designers, inspired by 
the happy thought of reproducing a gate 
after the fashion of those gigantic masses 
of masonry that domineer the entry to 
Chinese walled cities, built a solid square 
slab of greenery, some forty feet high and 
fifteen thick, pierced by an arched passage, 
from the crest of which hung crossed 
banners with a red sun blazoned on a wide 
field of white, the staves crowned by portly 
gilt balls. Above the arch, the upward- 
sloping staves of the crossed banners form- 
ing a niche to receive it, an immense six- 
teen-petalled chrysanthemum, constructed 
of a thousand red and white oranges, 
looked out with indescribable richness 
and softness from its moss-like environ- 
ment; on either side of this beautiful 
device and traced with similar materials, 
the four ideographs Tei-shitsu Banzai 
(may the Imperial House last for all ages) 
were disposed in two vertical lines; and 
all over the massive structure pear-shaped 
electric lamps were profusely strewn, At 
Nihon-bashi the plan pursued was to pro- 
duce a suspension bridge- in greenery. 
This idea was excellently carried out,+ the 
columns at either side taking the form of 
lofty and graceful structures, their lattice 


work skilfully wrought into congratulatory 
ideographs. Numerous other structures 
and devices to embellish the capital and 
give outward expression to the joy of its 
citizens, well deserve to be written of at 
length. From the humblest citizen to the 
wealthiest corporation, all vied in con- 
tributing to the celebration, and though ex- 
tremes of e&pacity were marked by the huge 
ship, built of lanterns, riding on the roofs of 
the long line of warehouses of the Japan 
Mail Steamship Company, and the feeble 
light suspended from a straw rope under 
the.eaves of a scavenger’s hut in a back 
alley, the spirit that pervaded and directed 
the whole effort was uniformly enthusiastic. 

Returning from the streets into which 
we have wandered prematurely, we have 
to speak of the sequence of events in 
which His MAJESTY the EMPEROR took 
a direct part. A grand review at Aoyama 
had been an important item of the original 
programme, but for some time the people 
remained in doubt as to whether the snow 
would not frustrate this design. Soon, 
however, it became known that the EmM- 
PEROR was resolved to let nothing inter- 
fere with the plan mapped out, and at 
noon, by which time the sun shone brightly 
in a clear sky, immense crowds of people 
began to collect in the wide space opposite 
the main entrance to the Palace. The 
fact had got abroad that the EMPEROR 
would ride to the review in a new State 
carriage drawn by six horses, and that, for 
the first time in Japanese history, the 
EMPRESS was to sit by His MAJESTY’S 
side. The citizens seemed to anticipate 
this spectacle with not less joy than the 
promulgation of the Constitution had 
evoked. The pupils of the innumerable 
minor schools in the capital marched to 
the Palace, or to points along the route of 
the Imperial procession, in boisterous 
bands, girls and boys, utterly regardless 
of the mud and slush through which they 
plunged. From the vicinity of Futaye- 
bashi to the Sakurada Gate, was mar- 
shalled an immense line formed by the 
students and staff of the Imperial Univer- 
sity, the girls of the Higher Female School, 
the students of the Upper Normal School, 
of the Industrial School, of the Upper 
Middle School, and of the Fine Arts School. 
By these various bands of youthful enthu- 
siasts order was excellently preserved, but 
the excited populace surged recklessly 
into every vacant space, so that only by 
strenuous exertions and some rough usage 
could the police and gendarmes preserve 
a clear line ‘for the approaching passage 
of the procession. Orders had been issued 
by the EMPEROR through the Minister 
President of State that every possible 
license should be given to the people, and 
that no arrests should be made except for 
wilful breaches of the peace. But there 
was little occasion for this exercise of for- 
bearance. A Japanese crowd is always 
good-humoured and amenable to reason, 
and every citizen in the streets of Tokyo 
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them the inhabitants of each district first}a chamberlain carrying the Sacred Jewel.|regarded as a heaven-sent augury, the 
obtained the privilege of participating in] His MAJESTY wore uniform, and on his 
the administration of their own local}|breast were the Grand Cross of the Chry- 
affairs. The following year, 1879, was|santhemum and several foreign Orders. A 
devoted to giving practical effect to the|few moments later the EMPRESS entered, 
provisions of the Sandat Shimpé, and in|attended by the Princesses of the Blood 
- 1880 the Provincial Council, meeting for]and the Ladies of the Household. HER 
the third time, amended and revised the| MAJESTY did not sit on the dais beside 
Three Laws in accordance with the!the EmMpgror. A place had been set 


very hour chosen by His Majesty for 
the solemn committal of the scroll of the 
Constitution to the hands of the Minister 
President of State, saw the snow-clouds 
roll away and the blue sky spead itself 
genially over the capital. The crowds of 
enthusiastic sight-seers who, despite the 
inclement weather of the morning, had 
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already begun to throng the streets and 
who now poured forth in increasing 
streams, may well have thought that the 
mud of old times was at last under their 
feet and the sunny dawn of the era of 
liberty over their heads. For several days 
the citizens had been engaged in prepara- 
tions to celebrate the great event, and 
though the interval at their disposal for 
the purpose was inconveniently short, 
they managed to invest the big city with 
such a garment of rejoicing as it never 
wore before. The humblest dwelling in 
the meanest alley was not excluded from 
a share in the pageant. Endless rows 
of gaily coloured lanterns, all bearing 
the striking device that constitutes the 
national ensign—a red sun on a white 
ground—hung from the eaves in every 
street, or climbed by graceful curves to the 
stops of high flag-poles and the ridges of 
lofty roofs. At intervals the streets were 
spanned by triumphal arches or crossed by 
flags with the crimson knot of continuity 
(age-makt) and the sixteen-petalled chry- 
santhemum of Imperialism hanging below 
the junction of their staves. In a majority 
of instances the Western form of triumphal 
arch was copied—one curious result of 
adopting this fashion being that the English 
word “arch” passed permanently into the 
vernacular of the country—but in con- 
structing these emblems the Japanese 
showed their usual artistic ingenuity. The 
arches were built in greenery with ex- 
quisite neatness. The place of the key- 
stone was taken by a chrysanthemum, and 
on the sides, looking out with a particular- 
ly genial air from their soft environment, 
ideographs formed with rosy oranges con- 
veyed all sorts of good wishes for the peren- 
nial prosperity of the Imperial Dynasty 
and the peace and happiness of the Em- 
pire. It was impossible not to be struck 
by the evidence of loyalty thatthese legends 
furnished. Elsewhere the voice of popular 
aspiration would inevitably have found 
expression in some sentences about the 
rights of the subject or the enfran- 
chisement of the people. But the mo- 
tives chosen by the Tokyo citizens to 
celebrate their own admission to a 
share in the Government, were dic- 
tated uniquely by one feeling, devo- 
tion to the SOVEREIGN and reverential 
prayers for the perpetuity of the TENNO’S 
Dynasty. It goes without saying that the 
principal thoroughfare, the almost straight 
five-mile street stretching from Shimbashi 
to Uyeno, was most magnificently deco- 
rated. At Shimbashi, a region of costly 
dilettanteism and soft dalliance, the citi- 
zens, wisely choosing to confine themselves 
to Japanese shapes, erected on one side 
of the bridge a colossal forti, its portly 
pillars and cross-beam looking as though 
they had been carved from the mosses of 
some Gargantuan forest. On a broad 
tablet between the central beams the ideo- 
graphs Hoso-mukiu (may the Imperial 
Dynasty be limitless) were traced in 


oranges; from the juncture of the shafts 
and the entablature long strings of coloured 
lanterns descended to equidistant points 
over the verandah-eaves of opposite 
houses; under the lower cross-beam six 
portly lanterns suspended in a frame-work 
of lesser luminaries, bore inscriptions show- 
ing that the magnificient structure had been 
erected by the Tokyo Tramway Company, 
and over all floated crossed ensigns of 
the Rising Sun. In the interval thence to 
Kyo-bashi, the next bridge, three arches 
spanned the busy street, the most remark- 
able in some respects being a structure 
raised by the Electric Light Company, 
pendent from which, and thus spanning the 
street at a height of about twenty feet, 
a row of powerful lights shone like a huge 
comet overhead. Electricity, indeed, con- 
tributed not a little to the success of the 
decorations in this quarter of the city, for 
under the key of each arch one great 
lamp, and nestling among the greenery 
of the sides many smaller ones, glowed 
softly and strongly. At Kyo-bashi and 
the classical Nihonbashi, arches were 
exected on both sides of the bridges, and 
it is worthy of notice that despite the 
great number of these structures raised 
throughout the capital, no two repeated 
each other: all presented distinguishing 
features of novelty and ingenuity. At the 
southern end of Kyo-bashi stood ‘an arch 
resembling a huge gate with a carved 
lintel. Over its capital a loop of greenery 
was formed, enclosing an electric light and 
surmounted by crossed flags, while the 
arch was festooned below with lanterns, 
and adorned with legends in red and white 
oranges. Imposing and beautiful as this 
structure looked, it was altogether eclipsed 
by its vs-d-vis at the other end of the 
bridge. There the designers, inspired by 
the happy thought of reproducing a gate 
after the fashion of those gigantic masses 
of masonry that domineer the entry to 
Chinese walled cities, built a solid square 
slab of greenery, some forty feet high and 
fifteen thick, pierced by an arched passage, 
from the crest of which hung crossed 
banners with a red sun blazoned on a wide 
field of white, the staves crowned by portly 
gilt balls. Above the arch, the upward- 
sloping staves of the crossed banners form- 
ing a niche to receive it, an immense six- 
teen-petalled chrysanthemum, constructed 
of a thousand red and white oranges, 
looked out with indescribable richness 
and softness from its moss-like environ- 
ment; on either side of this beautiful 
device and traced with similar materials, 
the four ideographs TZei-shitsu Banzat 
(may the Imperial House last for all ages) 
were disposed in two vertical lines; and 
all over the massive structure pear-shaped 
electric lamps were profusely strewn. At 
Nihon-bashi the plan pursued was to pro- 
duce a suspension bridge: in greenery. 
This idea was excellently carried out,+the 
columns at either side taking the form of 
lofty and graceful structures, their lattice 


work skilfully wrought into congratulatory 
ideographs. Numerous other structures 
and devices to embellish the capital and 
give outward expression to the joy of its 
citizens, well deserve to be wrilten of at 
length. From the humblest citizen to the 
wealthiest corporation, all vied in con- 
tributing to the celebration, and though ex- 
tremes of c&pacity were marked by the huge 
ship, built of lanterns, riding on the roofs of 
the long line of warehouses of the Japan 
Mail Steamship Company, and the feeble 
light suspended from a straw rope under 
the.eaves of a scavenger’s hut in a back 
alley, the spirit that pervaded and directed 
the whole effort was uniformly enthusiastic. 

Returning from the streets into which 
we have wandered prematurely, we have 
to speak of the sequence of events in 
which His MAJESTY the EMPEROR took 
a direct part. A grand review at Aoyama 
had been an important item of the original 
programme, but for some time the people 
remained in doubt as to whether the snow 
would not frustrate this design. Soon, 
however, it became known that the EM- 
PEROR was resolved to let nothing inter- 
fere with the plan mapped out, and at 
noon, by which time the sun shone brightly 
in a clear sky, immense crowds of people 
began to collect in the wide space opposite 
the main entrance to the Palace. The 
fact had got abroad that the EMPEROR 
would ride to the review in a new State 
carriage drawn by six horses, and that, for 
the first time in Japanese history, the 
EMPRESS was to sit by HIS MAJESTY’S 
side. The citizens seemed to anticipate 
this spectacle with not less joy than the 
promulgation of the Constitution had 
evoked. The pupils of the innumerable 
minor schools in the capital marched to 
the Palace, or to points along the route of 
the Imperial procession, in boisterous 
bands, girls and boys, utterly regardless 
of the mud and slush through which they 
plunged. From the vicinity of Futaye- 
bashi to the Sakurada Gate, was mar- 
shalled an immense line formed by the 
students and staff of the Imperial Univer- 
sity, the girls of the Higher Female School, 
the students of the Upper Normal School, 
of the Industrial School, of the Upper 
Middle School, and of the Fine Arts School. 
By these various bands of youthful enthu- 
siasts order was excellently preserved, but 
the excited populace surged recklessly 
into every vacant space, so that only by 
strenuous exertions and some rough usage 
could the police and gendarmes preserve 
a clear line ‘for the approaching passage 
of the procession. Orders had been issued 
by the EMPEROR through the Minister 
President of State that every possible 
license should be given to the people, and 
that no arrests should be made except for 
wilful breaches of the peace. But there 
was little occasion for this exercise of for- 
bearance. A Japanese crowd is always 
good-humoured and amenable to reason, 
and every citizen in the streets of Tokyo 
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on the 11th was bent only on enjoying 
himself and helping others to do likewise. 

At a few minutes past one o’clock the 
Imperial carriage emerged slowly from the 
Palace gates. In front of the procession 
rode mounted police officers and a cavalry 
escort, and immediately after these came 
the Princes of the Blood, some on horse- 
back and some in carriages, the Princesses, 
the Lord Keeper of the Privy Seal, and 
the Minister of the Imperial Household, 
all in carriages of the Household. Then 
followed the Imperial coach, a handsome 
equipage, its roof surmounted by a gilt 
Phoenix, and its gold-tasseled draping 
glittering in the sunlight. It was drawn 
by six fine horses, attended by grooms in 
full livery. Their Majesties the EMPEROR 
and EMPRESS sat side by side, and on 
the seat before them was H.I.H. Prince 
YAMASHINA. The windows of the carriage 
were drawn up, but they offered no im- 
pediment to a clear view of the august 
inmates. Behind the Imperial coach fol- 
lowed mounted Chamberlains, and the 
carriages of the Ladies in Waiting, and 
then came a long line of equipages in 
which rode the Minister President of State 
and all the Ministers of the Cabinet. The 
instant that the mounted policemen head- 
ing the procession were discerned passing 
through the Sakurada Gate, the tumult of 
the immense crowds ceased as if by magic, 
and amid sudden silence the roll of drums 
and the swelling strains of bugles filled 


the air as the bands played the National 
Anthem. But when the Imperial carriage 


approached, the wild enthusiasm of the 
throng burst forth with deafening vehe- 
mence. The spirit of the Anglo-Saxon cheer 
seemed to have descended on the heads 
of the Tokyo citizens, for such shouts of 
Banzat! Banzat! Ryohetkwa Banzai! 
(Long live Their Majesties) made the 
streets ring that one might well have ima- 
gined oneself listening to the lusty cheer- 
ing of a London crowd. Even more im- 
pressive and assuredly more beautiful were 
the strains of the National Anthen sung 
by the sweet voices of hundreds of school- 
girls and school-boys, who appeared to 
have lost all consciousness of the mud 
and cold, as they pealed forth the solemn 
cadence, their little faces glowing and their 
childish trebles ringing in true festival 
style. Inside the gate called ‘orano- 
mon, the members of the Tokyo City As- 

sembly and the officials of the Municipality 
~ awaited THEIR MAJeSTIBs’ arrival, grouped 
on either side of an imposing triumphal 
arch which was flanked by immense 
baskets of flowers arranged after the 
charming model of the classic hana-kago. 
Outside the Tora Gate the people of the 
district, seeking a more enduring record of 
the great occasion than the memory of an 
ephemeral festival could furnish, had 
planted a hundred and fifty cherry trees 
along the banks of the moat. The trees 
were covered with artificial flowers, and 
the spaces below them rendered gay with 


white-and-red curtains. Everywhere along 
the route of the procession tokens of re- 
joicing were shown in profusion, and the 
carriage of THEIR MAJESTIES rolled on 
amid a perpetual chorus of the National 
Anthem, broken only by the wild shouting 
of some band of students who found the 
measured cadence of song too tame to 
express their sentiments. Students, indeed, 
were a distinct feature of the day’s doings. 
Groups of them plunged through the mud 
or dashed round the outskirts of the crowd 
in perfect recklessness of exuberant joy ; 
but though their demonstrations occa- 
sionally passed the limits of due restraint, 
their own over-flowing good-humour and 
the imperturbable jollity of the citizens 
gave a mirthful air to every incident. 

On the parade-ground at Aoyama some 
fourteen thousand troops were drawn up 
for Imperial inspection. There were four 
regiments of the Imperial Body-guards, 
four regiments of the Tokyo garrison, six 
batteries of artillery, some corps of Engi- 
neers, Control and Military Trains, and a 
Naval Brigade, the number of battalions 
being twenty-seven. A score of tents 
had been pitched on the north of the 
ground, and in these were grouped before 
THEIR MAJESTIES arrivals, officials of Cho- 
kunin and Sénin rank, Prefects, Gover- 
nors, Chairmen of Local Assemblies and 
foreignérs who had received tickets of 
admission. Of the review itself we need 
not speak in detail. The troops marched 
past the Imperial carriage in the usual 
manner. Their steadiness, considering 
the exceedingly unfavourable state of the 
ground, showed excellent training. The 
palm for good marching and soldier-like 
bearing was unanimously awarded to the 
Naval Brigade. Jack generally contrives 
to distinguish himself on shore, whether 
duty or pleasure be his pursuit, and on 
this occasion he did credit to his record. 

The scenes as the Imperial procession 
returned from the review were arepetition 
of what had gone before. The route now 
chosen was by the Yotsuya Gate along 
Kojimachi and through the Sakurada Gate 
to the Palace. Everywhere the same 
vehement enthusiasm was manifested, and 
thenceforward until a late hour at night, 
the streets continued to echo with the 
strains of the Aimi-ga-yo. 

The citizens now devoted themselves to 
the business of illumination and to that of 
accompanying the festival cars (dash), at 
least one of which had been equipped by 
every ward in the city. No nation so 
throughly understands the art of keeping 
holiday asthe Japanese. In an Occidental 
city the stores put up their shutters when 
a pageant is to be held: in Japan they 
take them down. Each shop is decked 
with all the handsomest chattels and be- 
longings of its owner, but every evidence 
of business is thrust out of sight. Screens 
covered with gold leaf or having their 
broad panels decorated by the brushes of 
celebrated artists, are drawn across the 


back of the store, and in the foreground of 
these rich objects—hundreds of which are 
carefully preserved from generation to 
generation and hired out on festival oc- 
casions—the owner of the shop and his 
family sit, attired in holiday garb and 
occupying themselves with the pleasant 
duties of eating, drinking, or chatting. 
Often there is playing and dancing, and 
when this is the case the passers-by con- 
gregate undisturbed before the scene of 
the merry-making and take a polite but 
occasionally vigorous part in the mirth and 
applause. Thus the smallest householder 
can become a vicarious entertainer on a 
large scale, and thus too there is created a 
universal feeling that all the good things 
of the day and all the most luxurious 
features of the festival are absolutely com- 
mon property. No one has the advantage 
of his neighbour. Each throws open his 
doors and says in effect that while social 
customs and the ways of the world un- 
fortunately compel men to live in separate 
houses and take their ease according to 
different standards, these divisions shall 
be obliterated as completely as possible 
on a day of universal rejoicing. Besides, 
in order that there shall be no sort of 
merry-making that is not public, and in 
order that the weathiest may not be 
suspected of indulging in pleasures beyond 
the reach of his less fortunate fellow- 
citizen, the fair danseuses of Shimbashi, 
Yanagi-bashi, and the Yoshiwara, dress 
themselves in carnival costumes, decline 
the summons of their best patrons, and 
parade the streets in the retinue of a 
dashi, singing the quaint and plaintive 
kiyart, the refrain of the fire-men. They 
never look prettier or more piguante, these 
fair but frail ladies, than when they thus 
step along to the sound of their own 
voices, their long hair coiled into the solid 
coiffure and queue of olden days, and their 
dainty limbs clad in the striped cottons of 
common coolies. Other delectable and no- 
vel sights there are in a festival of such un- 
paralleled dimensions as that of the memor- 
able 11th, but space and time fail us tospeak 
of them further than to say that to Oc- 
cidental minds nothing seemed more ad- 
mirable and marvellous than the absolute 
gentleness and good-humour of the vast 
crowds that surged through the streets 
by the light of the universal illumi- 
nation, There were scenes of crush- 
ing and confusion; there were accidents 
—some, alas, fatal—but there never was a 
rough word, an angry look, or a rude 
action. Is this a high type of civilization 
or is it a natural endowment? 

While the city enjoyed itself after this 
fashion, the Palace was adding its more 
ceremonious quota to the national festival. 
The Princes and Princesses of the Blood, 
several of the nobility, and the Ministers 
of State and Forcign Representatives 
with their ladies, had the honour of 
dining with their Imperial MAJESTIES in 
the Palace. The EMPEROR wore uni- 
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form, and the EMPRESS was dressed in|perfect accord and unerring sympathy 
white satin brocade, with a tiara and|with the weird music. The knowledge of 
necklace of diamonds. The table decora-|an expert would have been needed to 
tions were very beautiful. They had been|appreciate fully the incidents of the story 
furnished by Mr. BOEHMER, of Yokohama,|shadowed forth by the gestures of these 
so that the foreign settlement contributed | mute and grim performers, and by the ac- 
something to the brilliant entertain-}companyingchant. Butno one could be at 
ment. After dinner a number of other|any loss.to recognise the singular panto- 
guests arrived, among them all foreigners| mimic art of the dancers, their extraordi- 
wearing Orders of the Third or a higher} narily subtle training, their rare command 
class, and those in the service of the Govern-| of feature, the automatic precision of their 
ment holding the relative rank of Chokunin.| movements, and their marvellous deftness 
By 9 o'clock the great Reception Chamber} of limb and muscle. At one point the 
was filled to overflowing with a throng of| music suddenly stopped, and the four dan- 
distinguished personages. The rare and|cers, one at each corner of the stage, in 
artistic features of the splendid salons and|dumb show but always with unspeakable 
broad corridors, imposing as they had|slowness and solemnity as though they 
seemed by day, gathered fresh attractions|sought to carry their audience into the 
from the clear, soft light of the huge}realm of dreamland, acted the slaying 
electroliers, which, while they thoroughly}of the love-stricken YASOTAKERU and 
illumined the building, were happily freejall his captains. This done, the grim 
from garishness. About an hour had/jfigures sheathed their swords, renewed 
elapsed when the crystal sliding doors on|their rythmic pantomime for a few mo- 
the north and east of the Reception Chamber | ments, and then, one by one, left the stage, 
were thrown back, and the guests ushered] preserving to the last their sombre air 
along the corridors leading to the Throne|and gait. To the Kume-no-mazi succeeded 
Room, where preparations had been made|the TZashei-raku, the story of which, as 
for a performance of Bugaku, or Japanese|well as that of the former dance, would 
dancing in the ancient style. A stage for|needa special column to tell. In this case 
the performers occupied the middle of one|also the dancers were four in number, 
side of the Chamber opposite the dais|fierce and puissant men of war, fully 
reserved for the Imperial party, who soon|clad in chain armour and bristling with 
arrived and took their places. The EM-|arms. In addition to a sword, each carried 
PRESS sat on His MaAjesTy’s left, andja long, evil-looking lance with a most 
behind and about the Imperial pair were| portentous head, and each had a quiver of 
gathered Princes and Princesses of the|arrows on his back, something very like a 
Blood and the personnel of the Court.|cross-bow slung under his left arm, and a 
Members of the: Cabinet and other high|few surplus weapons suspended or stuck 
dignitaries with their wives sat facing the| elsewhere, while round his head spread a 
stage on the EMPEROR'S right, and op-|helmet of truly amazing size and shape. 
posite to them was the Foreign Corps|The foot-gear was sandals, and under the 
Diplomatique, the general body of guests] armour was worn a robe of crimson gauze, 
filling the rest of the available space within | trailing behind the warrior as he walked. 
the room as well as in the corriders with-| Rather superb and artistic than terrible, 
out. A more brilliant and courtly scene has| these eighteen-century-ago braves, sway- 
not been witnessed in the Japan of our days, |ing to music a shade more lively than the 
for though the ceremonial of the morning| previous cadence and not without occa- 
possessed features of greater impressive-|sional notes of the drum, performed an 
ness, that of the evening exceeded it in|elaborate series of measured movements 
grace and softness. and dramatic posturings, intensely solemn 

Immediately on the arrival of the Im-|and dignified. Only when the wielding 
perial Party the performance began. It|of swords becamea feature of the perform- 
was preluded by the wailing strains of old-|ance did the music quicken, the faces of 
time music, a slow, sad cadence, to which|the dancers glow with animation, and their 
voices were soon added. Then entered|gestures grow almost wild and stirring. 
the dancers, four wild and formidable | After perhaps aquarter of an hour the dance 
looking men clad in loose robes of dark | ended by a remarkably fantastic lance-pan- 
red, trailing a dozen feet behind them,|tomime, and the performers retired slowly, 
and wearing strange head-gear of the|mournfully and singly as before. The 
black gauzy material made familiar to us| Dakyu-raku, or polo dance, followed. 
by Korean types, but shaped in far bolder] It had neither tragic nor martial elements, 
and quainter curves and furnished with|but was chiefly remarkable for the incom- 
mighty flaps projecting past the ears.|parably rich brocades of which the dancers’ 
Loose white pantaloons and foot garniture|costumes were made. Carrying polo- 
that might almost have passed for ordi-|staves in their hands, the performers went 
nary boots completed the costume of these through the movements of the game of 
most uncommon looking persons, and|Da&yu, solemnly and leisurely but with 
each wore a single sword. Advancing|wonderful grace. At this point, however, 
slowly and ‘gravely, they performed, with|the EMPEROR and EMPRESS rose and 
equal slowness and gravity, the pantomime retired, followed by the whole Court Party, 
of the Kume-no-mai, every movement in'and the rest of the assembled guests pro- 


ceeded to the dining salon, where supper 
was served. Before midnight every one 
took his or her departure, and as the guests 
passed out, they found a number of trays 
filled with donbonniéres—beautiful little 
caskets of metal-work in the best style of 
Japanese art, and engraved or ornamented 
in designs appropriate to. the day—of 
which each carried away one as a souvenir 
of the occasion. By this time, too, Tékyéd 
had extinguished its illuminations and 
desisted from festival-keeping for the 
nonce. The next morning, however, under 
the brilliant sunshine of a cloudless sky, 
dashi were once more dragged forth, and 
the revels renewed. Once more the Em- 
PEROR and EMPRESS, at the urgent solicita- 
tions of the citizens, passed through the 
main streets with the same pomp and 
state as on the preceding day, and once 
more at dusk the whole city flashed- out 
into a blaze of light, rejoicing being now 
still heartier than before, since men 
had been able to assure themselves that 
the Constitution was even more liberal 
than they had dared to hope. A grand 
ball at the residence of the Minister Pre- 
sident of State in the evening, terminated 
this glad dawn of political liberty in Japan. 

We must not, however, close this ac- 
count without noting an interesting and 
satisfactory incident which, though apart 
from the regular routine of the fes- 
tivities, added not a little to their com- 
pleteness. This was the presentation of a 
congratulatory address by the Yokohama 
Chamber of Commerce. The Settlement 
had already determined to mark its appre- 
ciation of the great event and its sympathy 
with the national rejoicing by closing all 
places of business and observing a general 
holiday. This graceful actign the Cham- 
ber wisely resolved to supplement by 
placing on written record the friendly 
feelings of the foreign community, and its 
hearty interest in the affairs of its adopted 
country. An address was accordingly 
prepared and entrusted for transmission to 
a delegation, consisting of the Chairman, 
Mr. T. THOMAS; the Vice-Chairman, Mr. 
A. O. Gay; and three of the leading mem- 
bers; Messrs. W. B. WALTER, Dopps, 
and MOLLISON. These gentlemen waited 
by appointment on His Excellency Count 
OKUMA, Minister of State for Foreign 
Affairs. The Chairman, Mr. THOMAS, 
having alluded in a few well-chosen words 
to the memorable occasion of the national 
festival, handed to His Excellency the 
following address :— 


Your Majesty. 
May it please Your Majesty to accept the humble 
congratulations of the Representatives of the Yoko- 
hama General Chamber of Commerce upon the event 
of the Promulgation of the Constitution, which Your 
Majesty has bestowed upon Your people. : 

‘This grant marks an important period in Your 
eventful reign and in the history of Japan, and as it 
confers new privileges upon Your subjects, may it 
aid Your Majesty towards a satisfactory government of 
Your country. 

‘The gracious intentions of Your Majesty towards 
the Empire are abundantly manifested by public acts, 
which have been received and acknowledged with gra- 
titude by Your people, and which have redounded to 
the credit of Your Majesty’s ‘Ihrone in the eyes of 
other natiuns, 
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As foreign residents in Your Dominion it has been 
our privilege and pleasure to witness the grafting of 
western science and freedom upon the more ancient 
civilization of Japan, and we gratefully acknowledge 
the security and protection. afforded to all throughout 


Your Empire. . 
Hoping that Your Majesty may be permitted health 
to enjoy a long and prosperous reign, we beg to sub- 


scribe ourselves. 
Your Majesty's Most Obedient and Humble Ser. 
vants, (Names.) 


Yokohama, 11th February, 1889. 


To His IMpeKiAL Majesty, 
THs EMPgror OF JAPAN, 


The address was received with evident 
marks of gratification by Count OKUMA, 
who promised to lose no time in present- 
ing it to the EMPEROR. His Excellency 
added that with this tangible testimony of 
the foreign residents’ good-will in his hand, 
and after thirty years of amicable inter- 
course between Western countries and 
Japan, nothing was needed to crown their 
happy relations excepting a satisfactory 
revision of the Treaties. Mr. THOMAS 
replied that the treatment of this import- 
ant problem in a liberal spirit by all the 
parties concerned was much to be desired, 
and that, if such a spirit directed the solu- 
tion, he could assert in the name of the 
merchants generally that they thought 
the time for revision had arrived. Re- 
freshments were subsequently served, and 
Mr. THOMAS having proposed a toast to 
His MAjesty the EMPEROR and wished 
him a long and prosperous reign, Count 
OKUMA responded by drinking to the 
development of foreign commerce, an 
object which His Excellency is well 
known to estimate at a high national 

—vahres “Pe TERT tay Count OKUMA, 


having submitted the Chamber’s address 


to the Throne, forwarded the following 


reply to the Chairman :— 


Tokyo, the 12th day of the 2nd month of the 
2end year of Meiji. 

Messrs. Tom THomas, Chairman; ArtTHUuR O. Gay, 
Vice-Chairman ; James P. Mo.tison and others, 
Committee and Members of the 
General Chamber of (‘ommerce. 


Gentlemen :—I presented to His Majesty the Em- 


peror, yesterday, the Congratulations which you 


addressed to His Imperial Majesty on the occasion of 
the Promulgation of the Constitution, and which your 


Committee delivered to me for the purpose. 
His Imperial Majesty was graciously pleased to 


accept your felicitations, and He commanded me to 
acknowledge the receipt of your address and to convey 
to you an expression of His high appreciation of the 


sentiments that inspired it. 

I fulfil the duty with peculiar pleasure as the incident 
is another manifestation of that friendly spirit and 
good understanding which exist between His Imperial 
Majesty’s Government and subjects and the subjects 
and citizens of the Yreaty Powers who have sought 
homes within His Imperial Majesty's Dominions. 

I have the honor to be, Gentlemen, your obedient 
Servant, 

Count OkuMA SHIGENoBU. 


(Signed) 
It was certainly a thoughful and happily 
conceived act on the part of the Chamber 
of Commerce to choose this great occasion 
for taking a step that so distinctly asserts 
the foreign community’s sympathy with 
Japan’s progress and interest in her 
national achievements. Living of neces- 
sity apart from the people of the land, the 
residents of this Settlement have few op- 
portunities of carrying their relations with 
the Japanese beyond the beaten track of 
trade, and their attitude has consequently 
been exposed to misconstruction. The 
Chamber of Commerce has now done 
much to impart a truer and better aspect 


character for those whom 
was the granting of pardon to all per- 
sons who had been guilty of offences 
against the EMPEROR or the Imperial 


Codes. 


cially designed to restrain them. 
among such persons was the great and 
greatly erring SAIGO TAKAMORI, whose 
rebellion in Satsuma shook the Govern- 


Yokohama 


to the situation, and we sincerely hope 
that the other great consummation alluded 
to by Count OKUMA may, by its early and 
satisfactory achievement, completely re- 
move the barriers that divide us from a 
nation so highly civilized, so progressive, 
and so genial as the Japanese. 


Another incident of a particularly happy 
it concerned 


Family, against public officials, against the 
provisions of the Peace Preservation Re- 
gulations, against the Press and Public 
Meeting Regulations, and against certain 
Articles of the Military and Naval Penal 
Excepted from this gracious act 
of clemency were, of course, men whose 


crimes, though punished under the above 


Regulations, fell into the category of dis- 
graceful breaches of social or moral codes. 
The Imperial purpose was merely to 


absolve from the consequences of their 


rashness and precipitancy men who, 
though inspired in the main by a lofty and 
patriotic purpose, had by its giddy and 
premature pursuit transgressed laws spe- 
First 


ment to its base and seriously checked 
the nation’s advance. No braver or more 
patriotic Japanese ever breathed than this 
remarkable leader, and few contributed 
more powerfully to the fall of feudalism 
and the inauguration of thenewera. The 
promulgation of the Constitution was es- 
sentially a season to recall SAIco’s signal 
services and forget his misdeeds. He was 
therefore restored by Imperial Decree to 
the rank he had occupied before his insur- 


rection, namely, that of Shé-sammi, or 


First Class of the Third Grade. The same 


Decree raised to the First Class of the 


Fourth Grade the late FujITA SEINOSHIN, 


SAKUMA SHuRI, and YOSHIDA TORAJIRO. 


FujiTa’s is a name little known to fo- 
reigners. A stern Samurat of the old 
type, highly educated and loyal to the 
traditions of his time, 
stoutly to oppose foreign intercourse, 
and doubtless used his influence in that 
direction with the well-known Chiunagon, 
the Prince of MITO, whose confidential 
adviser he was. He lost his life in Yedo, 
attempting to save that of the Prince in 
the great earthquake of 1855. Less to 
these circumstances, however, than to the 
fact that he acted as instructor to SAIGO 
TAKAMORI in the latter’s youth, Fujita 
probably owes the distinction now con- 
ferred 6n him. YOSHIDA TORAJIRO is a 
man well remembered by the leaders of 


Japan to-day. A native of Chéshiu, where 


he held a prominent position as a soldier 


and a scholar, he educated and encouraged 


in many of the foremost of his clansmen 


their sentiment of opposition to the ToKu- 


GAWA Regency, and in pursuance of this 


he set himself 


policy planned an attack upon MANABE, one 
of the Chief Councillors (Go-roju) of the 
Yedo Court. His scheme being discover- 
ed, he was seized and executed by order 
of the TOKUGAWA Government. YOSHIDA’S 
instructor was SAKUMA SHURI, a native 
of Shinano and clansman of Matsushiro. 
Almost alone among the men of his time 
he advocated the opening of the country 
to foreign intercourse, and his brave main- 
tenance of this opinion at the time when 
the Prince of MITO constituted himself the 
leader of the ¥oz party in Kyété, led to 
Sakuma’s death at the hands of a band of 
indignant Samurat. In doing honour to the 
memory of these three men the SOVEREIGN 
reminds his people that, in this season of na- 
tional rejoicing, theirthoughts should revert 
with gratitude to the earliest workers in the 
great cause now brought to such a happy 
climax. Other remarkable sharers in 
the Imperial amnesty are Messrs. OZAKI 
YuKYO, TAKEUCHI TSUNA, HAYASHI YUZO, 
KATAOKA KENKICHI, SAKAMOTO NAO- 
HIRO, HAYASH! HOME!, HosuHi Toru, 
NAKAYE TOKUSUKE, O!1 KENTARO, the 
leader in the Osaka conspiracy of 1887, 
and his associates, KONO HIRONAKA, 
leader in the Fukushima trouble, and his 
associates, OISHI and his fellow-writers. 
connected with the Sefron Zasshi, Count 
GoTo’s organ, and many others, number- 
ing in all 162. 

A central figure on this great occasion 
has been that of Count ITo, the framer of 
the Constitution, and one of the most pro- 
minent leaders of Japanese progress. We 
have recorded that on the morning of the 
ceremonial of promulgation, the EMPEROR 
conferred on His Excellency the Grand 
Cross of the Order of Paullownia. It re- 
mains to add that in the Throne Room, 
after the promulgation, all the bril- 
liant assemblage of statesmen, soldiers, 
diplomats, and lesser dignitaries advanced 
and enthusiatically congratulated Count 
ITo on his memorable achievement, a 
work such as few makers of a nation’s 
history have had the honour to see 
placed to their credit. In these congra- 
tulations His Excellency’s Chief Secre-. 
taries, Messrs. Miyojt ITO, and KANEKO 
KENTARO, were heartily included, for it is 
generally recognised that their share in 
the work has not been insignificant. The 
EMPEROR himself signified the Imperial 
appreciation of the latter fact, by adding 
the names of Messrs. ITO and KANEKO to 
those of the guests at the congratulatory 
dinner in the Palace on the evening of 
the r1th. We have set down only the 
outlines of these memorable incidents, 
having neither the ability nor the space to 
describe them in detail. Let us hope that 
the heartiness of the national joy may 
may prove a true presage of the days in 
store for the enfranchised people. =’ 


FESTIVITIES AT YOKOHAMA. 


Tt is no exaggeration to say that within the 
memory of living persons no public event in 
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Yokohama has called forth such general indica- 
tions of rejoicing and demonstration as were 
manifested on Monday. Even in the foreign 
Settlement the celebration of the important 
event was absolutely universal, and though 
the extent of the decoration resorted to would 
hardly justify the statement that foreigners 
here have never so celebrated before, the un- 
animity with which all seemed to have agreed 
to suspend business showed that even aliens 
could appreciate the gravity of the occurrence. 
Holiday in the foreign settlement is usually a 
somewhat dismal affair, the only redeeming fea- 
ture of which is the bunting and other decora- 
tions which mark the occasion, and if on Mon- 
day the chief buildings with their closed doors 
and windows imparted even to the most fre- 
quented thoroughfares a deserted aspect, the 
condition of the Japanese town offered a strik- 
ingly contrast. 

The procedings may be said to have been 
inaugurated by a function which took place 
at the Machigaisho in the forenoon, though 
at a very early hour in the morning signs 
of holiday-making were universal. The pro- 
gramme arranged by the promoters, leading 
merchants and residents of Yokohama, pro- 
vided for the reading of several addresses at 
the Machigaisho, a reception by the Governor, 
Mr. Oki, and exhibitions of wrestling and Vo 
dancing in the afternoon. Mr. Oki’s absence, 
however, in the capital prevented one part from 
being carried out, and it was decided to 
Postpone the /Vo dancing and the wrestling, the 
weather at the time this resolution was arrived 
at being distinctly unfavourable. Snow had 
fallen during the night and at ten in the forenoon 
the streets were very muddy, the air cold and 
raw, snow showers succeedirtg each other at inter- 
vals. The decision thus come to, however, was 
afterwards modified to the extent of giving the 
£Vo dance, not at the Machigaisho as at first 
arranged, where the number of spectators must 
inevitably have been limited, but on the Cricket 
Ground, where the Japanese population could 
easily view it. 

At ten o'clock in the forenoon the ships in 
harbour, nearly all of which were fully dressed 
with bunting, fired an Imperial salute. At the 
same hour a considerable number of foreigners, 
in response to the invitation of the promoters 
assembled at the Machigaisho, in the large 
hall of which the portraits of the Emperor 
and Empress were becomingly displayed under 
a canopy of purple, bearing the emblem of the 
throne. Atone corner of this apartment space 
was provided for the foreign guests and near 
by some two hundred children of both sexes from 
the schools of the city were drawn up. These, 
to harmonium and violin accompaniment, sang 
with great effect the National Anthem, which 
ceremony was prefaced by the reading of 
several addresses, the first, introducing the pro- 
ceedings, being read by Mr. Imamura Kakutaro, 
aprominentlawyer. Several leading merchants, 
including Messrs. Hara Zenzaburo, Hara Rokuro, 
Takashima, Hiranuma, and Mogi Sobe, then 
stepped forward and, taking up position in line 
in front of the Imperial portraits, read the se- 
veral addresses, Mr. Takashima, who, it should 
be said, alone among those present was dressed 
in court costume, returning after an interval and 
communicating an answer received to the con- 
gratulatory address of the citizens. Some twenty 
musicians, all dressed in the rich and striking 
robes of their profession, were present and at 


intervals played the music of the reijin or kagura 


different doorways being spanned by arches 


—a Buddhist rite of much impressiveness—their | similarly lit up. Very effective displays were 


leader with an assistant afterwards declaiming be- 
fore the Imperial portraitsan appropriate address. 

Yhe above necessarily occupied some time, 
being conducted, even tothe reading andintoning 
of the addresses, with that studied deliberation 
which in Japanese ceremonial is deemed a re- 
quisite mark of solemnity. It was therefore 
nearing midday when the school children filed 
outof thehall. Inthe meantime arrangements 
had progressed outside. Processions had been 
formed, dash? had been duly prepared, and 
already the air was thick with the clang of 
drums and the braying of the horns with which 
youthful hilarity regaled itself. It would be a 
long task to attempt to describe the various events 
which followed. We may briefly say that 
never before in the history of Yokohama were 
such processions witnessed as paraded the Set- 
tlement on this occasion. 

It was also decided to postpone the No 
dancing, but almost at the last moment this 
resolution was reconsidered, and the dancing 
took place in a temporary wooden structure 
on the Cricket Ground in front of the Pavilion. 
The pitch was carefully fenced off, and pains 
were taken by the police in attendance to save 
the sward from the injury of ge/a, though 
we fear with only moderate sucess. The per- 
formance, of which we append a programme, was 
watched with much interest by a large crowd of 
Japanese, and by many foreigners who found 
seats in the upper part of the pavilion. 


PROGRAMME, 


Yumi-Hacuiman, by Messrs. Sachi Tsurutaro, and Kongo Rei- 
nosuke; Messrs, Terao Kokichi, Shundo Rokuemon, Tsu- 
mura Matataro, Okura Risaburo, Masumi Sentaro, and 
Ichimasu Kotaro. 

Fuxu-no-Kami, by Messrs. Ujiie Juzaburo and Yamamoto To- 
Jiro; Messrs. Takayasu Jinzaburo, and Takayasu Yutaro, 

Mocuizuxi, by Messrs. Terata Samonji, Kongo Harujiro, and 
Kawamura Hanbei; Messrs. Shundo Rokuemon, Tsumura 
Mataki, Kishimoto Kijuro, Masumi Seutaro, and Ichimasu 


Kotaro. 
Svudrixu, by Mr. Takayasu Jinemon; Messrs. Yamamoto To- 
jiro dad Takeyasn “utaro. 


SH636, by Mr. Kongo Ujishige; Messrs. Fujimoto Isojiro, Tsu- 
mura Matataro, Okura Risaburo, Masumi Sentaro, and 
Ichimasu Kotaro. 

With the approach of night-fall the character 
of the decorations, which so profusely embellish- 
ed the streets of the Japanese town, underwent 
a striking change. The numerous flags which 
had been hung out from every point of vantage 
gave place to lanterns of all colours and designs 
disposed on house fronts and on bamboos in 
all imaginable ways. In this respect the Fo- 
reign quarter, as we have indicated, presented a 
strong contrast, for there all was dark and 
quiet, the residents being with few exceptions 
absent till a late hour viewing the proceedings 
in Honcho and Benten-dori and Bashamichi, 
the last-named in particular being one blaze of 
illumination with at frequent points gorgeous 
dasht, whence came constant strains of music. 
During the day the display of fireworks from 
various places had been kept up almost without 
intermission, and. after darkness set in the sky 
was continually lit up by bursting bombs and 
showers of splendedly coloured sparks. The 
wind dropped by about tiffin time, and the sky 
cleared at the same time, so that the fireworks 
both at day and night were seen to splendid ad- 
vantage, the various designs after being unfolded 
to the view floating tranquilly to leeward. All 
the leading buildings were lit up, many having 
transparencies bearing characters appropriate to 
the occasion, the Machigaisho, besides the prox- 
imity of a huge dash’ surmounted by waving 
lines of lanterns, presenting the additional 
attraction of a pretty design in gas jets, 
showing the. Chrysanthemum emblem, the 


made in the vicinity of the Public Gardens, 
where in the evening several transparencies were 
displayed. 

An arch of specially noticeable dimensions 
and striking design spanned the street at the 
corner of the new telegraph office, thus forming 
as it were an entrance from the foreign into the 
Japanese part of the town, under a wealth of 
flags, lanterns, and other ornamentations sus- 
pended by numerous ropes stretching from the 
arch and the adjoining buildings. On this 
arch there were displayed transparencies which 
with those mounted on the front of the 
Machigaisho served to light up the streets 
in the neighbourhood. For this form of de- 
monstration the chief method resorted to was 
the construction of frames of white cloth, on 
which were traced in ink the characters Héso 
banzat, though numberless other inscriptions 
were to be seen in every direction. The 
streets in the native town were crowded till a 
late hour, many foreigners availing themselves 
of the opportunity to witness a Japanese demon- 
stration on an unprecedented scale. And the 
sights to be thus seen must to the majority 
of strangers have been novel in a high degree, 
—the constant blaze overhead of the fire-works, 
with their fairy-like accompaniment of gauzy 
smoke and ever changing colours, dimming 
for the moment even the lustre of the stars 
that studded the heavens; the frequently recur- 
ring set pieces bursting into flame, which died 
away only to leave behind in blue, red, and other 
tints the lines of a fish or of a series of auspicious 
characters ; the din of countless drums; the rush 
of thousands of feet and the babble of the many 
tongued sightseers. The crowds were, however, 
kept wellin hand by the guardians of peace and 
order, so that movement, except at points where 
the traffic had partially congested in conse- 
quence of some momentary attraction, was free 
and unimpeded. The police, moreover, were 
more than ordinarily complaisant and lenient 
in their treatment of the various elements with 
which they had to deal, and thus no doubt one 
saw more of the effects of undue devotion to the 
saké cup than would otherwise have been the 
case. The torchlight procession, which was 
announced to take place in the evening, was 


‘missed by many foreigners, but proved a very 


effective display. It halted opposite the Kencho, 
where a verse of the National Anthem was sung 
to the accompaniment of quite a display of fire- 
works. On Tuesday, when the festival came 
to an end, the streets were far less muddy, and 
sightseers could walk about in the native town 
with some comfort. 


VHE FOREIGN TRADE OF FAPAN 
FOR 1888. 
anaes erates, 

HE publication of the December volume 

of the Custom Returns places us in 
possession of a complete record of Japan’s 
foreign trade for the year 1888. These 
Returns are now compiled with great 
care, and may be accepted as an accurate 
statement of the empire’s commerce with 
the outer world. The gold values of 
imports are converted into silver, not by 
applying an arbitrary ratio between the 
two metals, as used formerly to be the 
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practice, but by employing the average 
market rate throughout each month. 
From December, it should, however, be 
noted, this method is slightly modified, 
the average market rate for the preceding 
three months, instead of for one month, 
being taken by the compilers. 

The total value of the country’s foreign 
trade during 1888 was 131,160,744 yen, 
omitting fractions. The total for the pre- 
ceding year was 104,108,992 yen. We 
have thus the pleasure of noting an in- 
crease of nearly 26 percent. The increase 
in 1887 as compared with 1886 amounted 
to 14 per cent., approximately, so that 
not only is the ratio of development 
more favourable for 1888 than for 1887 
in respect of actual arithmetic, but it also 
represents a much more substantial addi- 
tion to the volume of the trade.- In fact, 
while the increment in 1888 amounted to 
over 27 millions, the increment in 1887 
was only 13 millions. There has been no 
previous instance of such large growth 
in any one year, and though some- 
thing must be allowed for exceptional ac- 
tivity in silk at the close of the season, 
the record remains highly satisfactory. 
Looking back, we see that the foreign 
commerce of Japan has increased from 
fifty millions in 1872 to 131 millions in 
1888. Still more remarkable is the deve- 


past five years, for whereas the total was 
only 62 millions in 1884, it is now 131 
millions. Many causes have no doubt con- 
tributed to this result, but certainly not the 
least important of them is the resumption of 
specie payments. That operation may be 
said to have become an accomplished fact in 
1885, for though the law declaring Aimsatsu 
convertible did not actually come into force 
until January rst, 1886, it was promul- 
gated several months previously, and the 
effect of the measures taken to prepare 
the way for it had exercised a useful in- 
fluence in checking fluctuations in ex- 
change as far back as 1884. 

With these figures before us itis sugges- 
tive to recall the predictions of pessimists 
who, seven years ago, so loudly proclaimed 
that Japan was a disappointment; that 
she offered no field for foreign enterprise ; 
that the opening of the country would 
benefit the Japanese only, and that the ex- 
pectations originally formed as to the 
future of her commerce must be finally 
abandoned. The fashion in those days 
was to chill the world’s interest in Japan ; 
to show that she could never be more 
than an insignificant factor in Oriental 
commerce, and that the adventurous West- 
erns already settled at her ports were 
more than sufficient to do all the business 
she could furnish. In strong support 
of this gloomy and not altogether unselfish 


imports, 65,455,234 yen. 


{less than 5,932,891 yen. 


view, the returns of her foreign trade 
were adduced. The total then was only 
61 millions and the growth in ten years had 
been but 11 millions. Contrasted withthe 
fact that the foreign trade of the United 
Kingdom amounted to $90 per head of the 
population, this $12 per head for Japan 
did certainly look insignificant. Things 
have changed since that time, and it will 
not be amiss to remind the pessimists that 
their prophecies, having been so signally 
falsified in one important respect, may 
perhaps be equally delusive in other 
respects also. 

Turning to the details of the trade, we 
find that, so far as the Customs Returns 
are concerned, exports and imports are 
virtually balanced, the figures being :-— 
total exports, 65,705,570 yen; and total 
To the imports, 
however, the usual correction has to be 
applied in order to convert their values 
from those at the place of shipment to 
those on the Japanese market. This correc- 
tion is estimated at 1o per cent. in the last 
Trade Summary prepared at H.B.M.’s 
Legation. Our own calculations, how- 
ever, show that 18 per cent. is a closer 
approximation. 
then, the corrected value of imports be- 
comes 77,237,176 yen, and their excess 
over exports is 11,521,666 yen. 
~ ¥t appears from the Returns that, even 
taking uncorrected values, the balance last 
year must be said to be on the side of im- 
ports. In seven months—January, March, 
April, May, June, Augist, and September 
—goods bought by Japan exceeded goods 
sold by her, the excess being. largest in 
April and August, when it amounted to 
1,650,327 yen and 1,537,430 yen respec- 
tively. Indeed, until October the im- 
ports exceeded the exports by a total of 
5,682,624 yen. But during the last three 
months of the year the balance was re- 
stored, the excess of exports in October, 
November, and December aggregating no 
This was due to 
an exceptionally active state of the silk 
market at the close of the season. In 
November and December the exports of 
this staple alone aggregated 3,523,324 yen 
and 6,180,983 yen respectively. Thus, 
but for an abnormal incident, we should 
have to record a marked preponderance of 
imports in 1888, or, in other words, a fur- 
ther development of the tendency exhibit- 
ed by the trade of 1887, and a marked 
reversion to the state of affairs that existed, 
with rare exceptions, up to 1881. 

The movement of specie and bullion dur- 
ing the year does not reflect this prepon- 
derance of imports in commodities. Japan 
received during the year specie and bullion 
aggregating 8,732,491 yen, and sent away 
7,833,444 yen; her net receipts thus being 


Taking the latter figure. 


899,047 yen. But before comparing the 
movement of specie with that of commodi- 
ties, allowance must be made for a special 
factor, namely, the return to Japan of con- 
siderable sums amassed in London by the 
Treasury. We have no means of estimat- 
ing the arithmetical significance of this 
factor, but its influence is illustrated by 
the Returns for May and June, where we 
find that, while the value of imported com- 
modities exceeded that of exported by 
one hundred thousand yez, approximately, 
the inward movement of specie and bullion 
exceeded the outward by 34 millions. 

Compared with the Returns for 1887, 
we have the following figures for exports 
and imports :— 


2 1887. 1888. INCREASE. 
Yen. Yen. Yen. 

Exports 52,409,223 65,705,510 13,296,287 

Imports 51,699,769 65,455,234 13,296,287 


With small exceptions to be hereafter 
noted, the whole of this trade was con- 
ducted at the five open ports of Yokohama, 
Kobe, Osaka, Nagasaki, and Hakodate. 
The comparative figures for 1887 and 1888 
are as follow :— 


1887.* 
Imports, Exports. Tota. 
EN. Yen. Yen, 
Yokohama 27,163,149 33,428,248 60,591,397 
Kobe &2 15,287,284 13,210,507 28,497,791 
Nagasaki 1,447,014 4,079,467 5,526,481 
Hakodate 11,421 735.477 467,898 
1888. 
Imports, Exports. Torta. 
Yun. aN, Yun. 
Yokohama 31,003,652 40,708,940 17,712,592 
din : es 23,542,051 18,674,630 42,216,681 
Nagasaki 2,097,798 5,625,304 7:723,102 
Hakodate 4,005 536,054 540,059 


INCREASE OR DgcrEaSE IN 1888. 


Iuports. Exports. Totat. 


Yen. Yen. Yen. 
Yokohama +3,840,503 +7,279,692 +11,121,295 
De +8,254,767 +5,463,123 +13,718,890 
Nagasaki + 650,784 +1,545,837 + 2,196,621 
Hakodate ~ 7,416 — 199,323 — 206,739 


* In these tables the values are taken directly from the Cus- 
toms returns without applying any correction for the exact rates 
between gold and silver, as is done elsewhere in this article. 


The striking feature of these figures is 
the development they indicate in respect 
of Kobe. While Yokohama’s trade in- 
creased by only 184 per cent., that of Kobe 
increased 48 per cent. In Nagasaki’s 
case there is an increase of nearly 40 per 
cent., but as this was principally due to 
the expansion of the coal trade, which is 
entirely in Japanese hands, it falls under 
a different category. The growth of busi- 
ness at Kobe is very remarkable. The 
southern port’s share in the trade now 
stands towards Yokohama’s share in the 
ratio of 42 to 72, approximately. Five 
years ago the ratio was 16 to 41. Re- 
ducing these ratios to a common denomi- 
nator, we find that if the trade of the 
two ports be divided into 492 parts, Kobe 
now has 287 of those parts, whereas five 
years ago she had only 192. Meanwhile, 
Hakodate shows a decline of ‘nearly 28 
per cent., and Niigata has altogether 
ceased to play any part in the foreign 
commerce of the country, the total busi- 
ness of this nature transacted there last 
year amounting to only 16 yen. Shimono- 
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seki, on the other hand, has assumed some 
importance. Its returns show a trade of 
420,748 yen during 1888. At Izugahara, 
also, a business of 52,030. yen was done, 
and at Hakata a business of 19,983 yen. 

Turning now to the share of each coun- 
try in the above trade, we have the follow- 
ing figures :— 


Figures For 1888. 


Iuports, Exports. 


TorTat, 
Yen, Yen, 


Yen. 
Great Britain and 


her Possessions, 
including Austra- 
lia, Canada, and 
the East Indies, 
but exciuding 
Hongkong ........ 
China and 

Hongkong ... 
re Ameren $5,648,733. 22,618,483 28,267,216 


France 4,125,189 13,636,250 17,761,439 
Germany . 5,260,896 1,617,564 6,878,460 


CorresponpinG: FiGurgs. FoR 1887,. 
Great at 29,887,860 5,181,458 35,069,318 


as above...... 
t 7,985,820 10,970,043 18,955,863 


36,626,482 10,662,809 47,289,291 


10,360,134 11,426,714 21,786,848 


China and 
Hongkong ... 
United States 
of America ... 
France ....... 
Germany 


} 4,259,161 21,529,266 25,788,427 


3,005,102 9,528,396 12,529,498 
51203,360 921,723 6,125,083 


DIFFERENCES IN 1889. 
} +6,738,622+5,481,351-+12,219,973 
btasz4.gt4+ 456,671-+ 2,830,985 


Great Britain 
as above ... 
China and 
Hongkong. 
United Sta- 


tes of Ame- +1,389,572+1,089,217-+ 2,478,789 
TICA oo... 

France ......,.. +1,124,087+- 4,107,854 5:231,941 
Germany ...... +  57:536+ 695,377+ 753,377 


It appears from the tables that the lion’s 
share of the increase in the year under re- 
view fell to Great Britain. In fact the 
increment of her trade amounted to nearly 
half as much again as the sum of the in- 
crements of the other four principal cus- 
tomers of Japan. Reduced to per centages 
—an inconclusive method of comparison 
—we find that Great Britain’s trade in- 
creased 35 per cent.; China’s, 11 per cent.; 
the United States of America’s, 10} per 
cent.; France’s 40 per cent.; and Ger- 
many’s, 12} per cent., approximately. In 
France’s case a great part of the addition 
was due to sudden activity in the silk 
market at the close of the year, and the 
same incident affected the exports to 
America, though in a very much smaller 
degree. When we remember that the 
British merchants at the open ports engage 
almost exclusively in the normal commerce 
of the country, as distinguished from offi- 
cial business and other operations exposed 
to irregular influences, the satisfactory in- 
ferences suggested by this greater deve- 
lopment of Japan’s trade with the United 
Kingdom are still more apparent. 

We do not here enter into an examina- 
tion of the changes that occurred in the 
various items of import and export. These 
will be discussed when fuller data are 
available. 


THE CONSTITUTION OF SAPAN. 
‘ eS 
IMPERIAL OATH AT THE SANCTUARY 
OF THE IMPERIAL PALACE. 


We, the Successor to the prosperous Throne of 
Our Predecessors, do humbly and solemnly swear 
to the Imperial Founder of Our House and to 
Our other Imperial Ancestors that, in pursuance 
of a great policy co-extensive with the Heavens 
and with the Earth, We shall maintain and secure 
from decline the ancient form of government. 

In consideration of the Progressive tendency of 
the course of human affairs and in parallel with 
the advance of civilization, We deem it expedient, 
in order to give clearness and distinctness to the 
instructions bequeathed by the Imperial Founder 
of Our House and by Our other Imperial An- 
cestors, to establish fundamental laws formulated 
into express provisions of law, so that, on the one 
hand, Our Imperial posterity may possess an 
express guide for the course they are to follow, 
and that, on the other, Our subjects shall thereby 
be enabled to enjoy a wider range of action in 
giving Us their support, and that the observance 
of Our laws shall continue to the remotest ages of 
time. We will thereby to give greater firmness to 
the stability of Our country and to promote the 
welfare of all the people within the boundaries of 
Our dominions; and We now establish the Im- 
perial House Law and the Constitution. ‘These 
Laws come to only an exposition of grand precepts 
for the conduct of the government begueathed by 
the Imperial Founder of Our House and by Our 
other Imperial Ancestors. That we have been 
so fortunate in Our reign, in keeping with the 
tendency of the times, as to accomplish this work, 
We owe to the glorious Spirits of the Imperial 
Founder of Our House and of Our other Imperial 
Ancestors, 

We now reverently make Our prayer to Them 
and to Our Illustrious Father, and implore the 
help of Their Sacred Spirits, and make to Them 
solemn oath never at this time nor in the future to 
fail to be an example to Our subjects in the ob- 
servance of the Laws hereby established. 

May the Heavenly” Spirits witness this Our 
solemn Oath. 


IMPERIAL SPEECH ON. THE PROMUL- 
GATION OF THE CONSTITUTION. 


Whereas, We make it the joy and glory of Our 
heart to behold the prosperity of Our country, 
and the welfare of Our subjects, We do hereby, 
in virtue of the supreme power We inherit from 
Our Imperial Ancestors, promulgate the present 
immutable fundamental law, for the sake of Our 
present subjects and their descendants. 

The Imperial Founder of Our House and Our 
other Imperial Ancestors, by the help and support 
of the forefathers of Our subjects, laid the founda- 
tion of Our Empire upon a basis which is to last 
forever, That this brilliant achievement embellishes 
the annals of Our country, is due to the glorious 
virtues of Our Sacred Imperial Ancestors, and to 
the loyalty and brayery of Our subjects, their love 
of their country, and their public spirit. Consider- 
ing that Our subjects are the descendants of the 


loyal and good subjects of Our Imperial Ancestors,. 


We doubt not but that Our subjects wilt be guided 
by Our views, and will sympathize with all Our 
endeavours, and that, harmaniously cdoperating 
together, they will share with Us Our hope of 
making manifest the glory of Our country, both 
at home and abroad, and of securing forever the 
stability of the work bequeathed to Us by Our 
Imperial Ancestors. 


THE CONSTITUTION OF THE EMPIRE 
OF JAPAN. 


Having, by virtue of the glories of Our Ances- 


of 


unbroken for ages eternal; desiring to promote 
the welfare of, and to give development to, the 
moral and intellectual faculties of Our beloved 


subjects, the very same that have been favoured 
with the benevolent care and affectionate vigilance 
of Our Ancestors; and hoping to maintain the 


Prosperity of the State, in concert with Our people 


and with their support, We hereby promulgate, in 
pursuance of Our Imperial Rescript of the 14th 
day of the roth month of the 14th year of Meiji, a 
fundamental law of State, to exhibit the principles 
by which We are to be guided in Our conduct, 
and to point out to what Our descendants and 


Our subjects and their descendants are forever 
to conform. 


The rights of sovereignty of the State, We have 


inherited from Our Ancestors, and We shall be- 
queath them to Our descendants. 
nor they shall in future fail to wield them, in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the Constitution 
hereby granted. 


Neither We 


We now declare to respect and protect the 


security of the rights and of the property of Our 
people, and to secure to them the complete enjoy- 
ment of the same, within the extent of the provi- 
sions of the present Constitution and of the law. 


‘The Imperial Diet shall first be convoked for the 


23rd year of Meiji, and the time of its opening 
shall be the date when the present Constitution 
comes into force, 


When in the future it may become necessary to 


amend any of the provisions of the present Con- 
stitution, We or Our successors shall assume the 
initiative right, and submit a project for the same 
to the Imperial Diet. 
pass its vote upon it, according to the conditions 
imposed by the present Constitution, and in no 
otherwise shall Our descendants or Our subjects 
be permitted to attempt any alteration thereof. 


The Imperial Diet shall 


Our Ministers of State, on Our behalf, shall be 


held responsible for the carrying out of the present 
Conatitution, aud Our present and tuture subjects 
shall foreover assume the duty of allegiance to the 
present Constitution. 


(His Imperial Majesty’s Sign-Manual] 
[Privy Seal.] 
The trth day of the 2nd month of the 22nd year 
Meiji. 
(Countersigned) 
Count Kuropa Kryoraxa, 
Minister President of State. 
Count Iro Hiropumi, 
President of the Privy Council. 
Count OxuMA SHicenosu, 
Minister of State for Foreign Affairs. 
Count Sarco Tsuxumicat, 
Minister of State for the Navy. 
Count Inouye Kaoru, , 
Minister of State for Agiiculture and 
Commerce. 
Count YamMapa AK1yosul, 
Minister of State for Justice. 
Count MatsuGata Masayosu, 
Minister of State for Finance, and 
Minister of State for Home Affairs. 
Count Orama Iwao, 
Minister of State for War. 
Viscount Mort ARINoRI, 
Minister of State for Education. 
Viscount ENomoto TakKEgaKI, 
Minister of State for Communications. 


CuaptTer I.—THe Emperor. 


Articte [.—The Empire of Japan shall be 
reigned over and governed by a line of Emperors 
unbroken for ages eternal, 

Artricie I].—The Imperial Throne shall be 
succeeded to by Imperial male descendants, accord- 
ing to the provisions of the Imperial House Law. 

ArTIcLe III.—-The Emperor is sacred and in- 
violable. 

ArTicve IV.—The Emperor is the head of the 
Empire, combining in Himself the rights of sove- 
reignty, and exercises them according to the pro- 
visions of the present Constitution. 

ArticLte V.—The Emperor exercises the legis- 
lative power with the consent of the Imperial Diet. 

ArTiceg VI.—The Emperor gives sanction to 
laws, aud orders them to be promulgated and 


tors, ascended the throne of a lineal succession ! executed. 
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ARTICLE VII.—The Emperor convokes the Im- 
perial Diet, opens, closes, and prorogues it, and 
dissolves the House of Representatives. 

ARTICLE VIII.—The Emperor, in consequence 
of an urgent necessity to maintain public safety or 
to avert public calamities, issues, when the Im- 
perial Diet is not sitting, Imperial Ordinances in 
the place of law. 

Such Imperial Ordinances are to be laid before 
the Imperial Diet at its next session, and when 
the Diet does not approve the said Ordinances, 
the Government shall declare them to be invalid 
for the future. — 

Articie IX.—The Emperor issues or causes to 
be issued, the Ordinances necessary for the carry- 
ing out of the laws, or for the maintenance of the 
public peace and order, and for the promotion of 
the welfare of the subjects. But no Ordinance 
shall in any way alter any of the existing laws. 

Articte X.—The Emperor determines the 
organization of the different branches of the ad- 
ministration, and the salaries of all civil and mili- 
tary officers, and appoints and dismisses the same. 
Exceptions especially provided for in the present 
Constitution or in other laws, shall be in accord- 
ance with the respective provisions (bearing 
thereon). 

ARTICLE X1.—The Emperor has the supreme 
command of the Army and Navy. 

ARTICLE XII.—The Emperor determines the 
organization and peace standing of the Army and 


avy. 

ARTICEE XUL.—The Emperor declares war, 
makes peace, and concludes treaties. 

ARTICLE XIV.—The limperor proclaims the 
law of siege. ; 

The conditions and effects of the law of siege 
shall be determined by law. 

ARTICLE XV.—The Emperor confers titles of 
nobility, rank, orders and other marks of honour. 

ARTICLE XVI.—The Emperors orders amnesty, 
pardon, commutation of punishments, and rehabi- 
litation, 

ARTICLE XVII.—A Regency shall be instituted 
in conformity with the provisions of the Imperial 
House Law. 

The Regent shall exercise the powers apper- 
taining to the Emperor in His name. 

CHapter Il.—Ricuts anv Durigs oF Sus- 
JECTS. 

Arricte XVIIL.—The conditions necessary for 

2 : 


law. 

ArtTicLE XIX.—Japanese subjects may, ac- 
cording to qualifications determined in laws or 
ordinances, be appointed to civil or military offices 
equally, and may fill any other public offices. 

ARTICLE XX.—Japanese subjects are amen- 
able to service in the Army or Navy, according to 
the provisions of law. 

ArTICLE XXI.—Japanese subjects are amen- 
able to the duty of paying taxes, according to the 
provisions of law. 

ARTICLE XXII.—Japanese subjects shall have 
the liberty of abode and of changing the same 
within the limits of law. 

ArTicLE XXIII.—No Japanese subject shall 
be arrested, detained, tried, or punished, unless 
according to law. 

Artictge XXIV.—No Japanese subject shall 
be deprived of his right of being tried by the judges 
determined by law. 

ARTICLE XXV.—Except in the cases provided 
for in the law, the house of no Japanese subject 
shall be entered or searched without his consent. 

ARTICLE XXVI.—Except in the cases mention- 
ed in the law, the secrecy of the letters of every 
Japanese subject shall remain inviolate. 

ARTICLE XXVIL—The right of property of 
every Japanese subject shall remain inviolate. 

Measures necessary to be be taken for the public 
benefit shall be provided for by law. 

ArricLte XXVIII.—Japanese subjects shall, 
within limits not prejudicial to peace and order, 
and not antagonistic to their duties as subjects, 
enjoy fréedom of religious belief. 

ARTICLE XXIX.—Japanese subjects shall with- 
in the limits of law, enjoy the liberty of speech, 
writing, publication, public meeting, and associa- 
tion, 

ARTICLE XXX.—Japanese subjects may pre- 
sent petitions, by observing the proper forms of 
respect, and by complying with the rules specially 
provided for the same. 

ARTICLE XXXI.—The provisions contained in 
the present Chapter shall not affect the exercise 
of the powers appertaining to the Emperor, in 
times of war or in cases of a national emergency. 

ArTICcLe XXII.—Each and every one of the pro- 
visions contained in the preceding Articles of the 
present chapter, that are not in conflict with the 
laws or the rules and discipline of the Army and 
Navy, shall apply to the officers and men of the 
Army and of the Navy. 


those persons who 
the Emperor. 


jected by 
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Cuaprer II1.—Tag Impertat Digt. 
ArTiIcLE XXXIIL.—The Imperial Diet shall 


consist of two Houses, a House of Peers and a 
House of Representatives. 


ARTICLE, XXXIV.—The House of Peers shall, 


in accordance with the Ordinance concerning the 


House of Péers, be composed of the members of the 
Imperial Family, of the orders of nobility, and of 
have been nominated thereto by 


Artic.E XXXV.—The House of Representa- 


tives shall be composed of Members elected by the 
people, according to the provisions of the Law of 
Election. 


Articte XXXVI.—No one can at one and the 


same time be a Member of both Houses. 


_ Arricte XXXVIL—Every law requires the 


consent of the Imperial Diet. 


ArticLe XXXVIII.—Both Houses shall vote 


upon projects of law submitted to them by the Go- 


vernment, and may respectively initiate projects 


of law. 


Arricte XXXIX.—A Bill, which has been re- 
either the one or the other of the two 


Houses, shall not be again brought in during the 


same session. 


ArTicLe XL.—Both Houses can make repre- 


sentations to the Government, as to laws or upon 
any other subject. When, however, such represen- 


talions are not accepted, they cannot be made a 
second time during the same session. 

ArTicLte XLI.—The Imperial Diet shall be 
convoked every year. 

ARTICLE XLIb.—A session of the Imperial Diet 
shall last during three months, In case of necessity, 
the duration of a session may be prolonged by 
Imperial Order. 

ARTICLE XLIL].—Whien urgent necessity arises, 
an extraordinary session may be convoked, in 
addition to the ordinary one. 

The duration of an extraordinary session shall 
be determined by Imperial Order. 

ARTICLE XLIV.—The opening, closing, pro- 
longation of session and prorogation of the Im- 
verial Diet, shall be effected simultaneously for 
both Houses. 

In case the House of Representatives has been 
ordered to dissolve, the House of Peers shall at 
the same time be prorogued. 

ARTICLE XLV.—When the House of Represen- 
tatives has been ordered to dissolve, Members 

alt ‘be caused by Imperial Order to be newly 
elected, and the new House shall be convoked 
within five months from the day of dissolution. 


no vote can be taken in either House of the Im- 
perial Diet, unless not less than one-third of the 
whole number of the Members thereof is present. 

ARTICLE XLVII.—Votes shall be taken in both 
Houses by absolute majority. In the case of a tie 
vote, the President shall have the casting vote. 

ArTIcLe XLVIII.—The deliberations of both 
Houses shall be held in public. The deliberations 
may, however, upon demand of the Government or 
by resolution of the House, be held in secret sitting. 

ArticLe XI.[X.—Both Houses of the Imperial 
Diet may respectively present addresses to the 
Emperor. 

Artic. L.—Both Houses may receive peti- 
tions presented by subjects. ; 

ArticLe LI.—Both Houses may enact, besides 
what is provided for in the present Constitution 
and in the Law of the House, rules necessary for 
the management of their internal affairs. 

Articre LII.—No Member of either House 
shall be held responsible outside the respective 
Houses, for any opinion uttered or for any vote 
given in the House. When, however, a Member 
himself has given publicity to his opinions by 
public speech, by documents in print or in writing, 
or by any other similar means, he shall, in the 
matter, be amenable to the general law. 

ArtTicLe LITT.—The Members of both Houses 
shall, during the session, be free from arrest, 
unless with the consent of the House, except in 
cases of flagrant delicts, or of offences connected 
with a state of internal commotion or with a fo- 
reign trouble. 

ArticLe LIV.—The Ministers of State and 
the Delegates of the Government may, at any 
lime, take seats and speak in either House. 


Cuaprer IV.—THE MINISTERS OF STATE AND 
THE Privy CoUNCIL. 


ArticLe LV.—The respective Ministers of 
State shall give their advice to the Emperor, and 
be responsible for it. 

All Laws, Imperial Ordinances, and Imperial 
Rescripts of whatever kind, that relate to the 
affairs of the State, require the countersignature 
of a Minister of State. 

Articte LVU—The Privy Council shall, in 
accordance with the provisions for the organiza- 
tion of the Privy Council, deliberate upon import- 


ARTICLE XLVI.—No debate can be opened and. 


[Feb. 16, 1889. 


ant matters of State, when they have been con- 
sulted by the Emperor. 


CuapreR V.—THE JUDICATURE. 
ArticLte LVII.—The Judicature shall be ex- 


ercised by the Courts of Law according to law, in 


the name of the Emperor. 

The organization of the Courts of Law shall be 
determined by law. 

Arricce LVILL.—The judges shall be appoin- 
ted from among those who possess proper qualifica- 
tions according to law. 


No judge shall be deprived of his position, 


unless by way of criminal sentence or disciplinary 


punishment. 

Articce LIX.—Trials and judgments of a 
Court shall be conducted publicly. When, however, 
there exists any fear that such publicity may be 
prejudicial to peace and order, or to the mainten- 
ance of public morality, the public trial may be su- 
spended by provision of law or by the decision of 
the Court of Law. 

ARTICLE LX.—All matters that fall within the 
competency of a special Court shall be specially 
provided for by law. 

ARTICLE LXI.—No suit at law, which relates 
to rights alleged to have been infringed by the 
illegal measures of the executive authorities, and 
which shall come within the competency of the 
Court of Administrative Litigation specially 
established by law, shall be taken cognizance of 
by a Court of Law. 

CuarTer VI.—FINANCE. 


Articre LXII.—The imposition of a new tax 
or the modification of the rates (of an existing 
one) shall be determined by law. 

However, all such administrative fees or other 
revenue having the nature of compensation shall 
not fall within the category of the above clause. 

The raising of national loans and the contrac- 
ting of other liabilities to the charge of the National 
Treasury, except those that are provided in the 
Budget, shall require the consent of the Imperial 
Diet. 

Articie LXIII.—The taxes levied at present 
shall, in so far as are not remodelled by new law, 
be collected according to the old system. 

Arricre LXIV.—The expenditure and revenue 
of the State require the consent of the Imperial 
Diet by means of an annual Budget. 

Any and all expenditures overpassing the ap- 
propriations set forth in the Titles and Paragraphs 
of the Budget, or that are not provided for in the 
Budget, shall subsequently require the approba- 
tion of the Imperial Diet. 

Articte LXV.—The Budget shall be first laid 
before the House of Representatives. 

ARTICLE LXVI.—The expenditures of the Im- 
perial House shall be defrayed every year out of 
the National Treasury, according to the present 
fixed amount for the same, and shall not require 
the consent thereto of the Imperial Diet, except in 
case an increase thereof is found necessary. 


Articug LXVII.—Those already fixed ex- 
penditures based by the Constitution upon the 
powers appertaining tothe Emperor, and such ex- 
penditures as may have arisen by the effect of law, 
or that appertain to the legal obligations of the 
Government, shall be neither rejected nor reduced 
by the Imperial Diet, without the concurrence of” 
the Government. 

ArTIcLE LXVIII.—In order to meet special 

requirements, the Government may ask the con- 
sent of the Imperial Diet to a certain amount as a 
Continuing Expenditure Fund, for a previously 
fixed number of years. 
Articte LXIX.—In order to supply defi- 
ciencies, which are unavoidable, in the Budget, 
and to meet requirements unprovided for in the 
same, a Reserve Fund shall be provided in the 
Budget. 

ArTicLE LXX.—When the Imperial Diet can- 
not be convoked, owing to the external or internal 
condition of the country, in case of urgent need 
for the maintenance of public safety, the Govern- 
ment may take all necessary financial measures, 
by means of an Imperial Ordinance. 

In the case mentioned in the preceding clause, 
the matter shall be submitted to the Imperial Diet 
at its next session, and its approbation shall be 
obtained thereto. 

ArtTicLteE LXXI.—When the Imperial Diet has 
not voted on the Budget, or when the Budget has 
not been brought into actual existence, the Govern- 
ment shall carry out the Budget of the preceding 
year. : 

Arricte LXXII.—The final account of the 
expenditures and revenue of the State shall be 
verified and confirmed by the Board of Audit, and 
it shall be submitted by the Government to the 
Imperial Diet, together with the report of veri- 
fication of the said Board. 

The organization and competency of the Board 
of Audit shall be determined by law separately. 


Feb. 16, 1889.] 
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Cuarrer VII.—SupPpLeMENTARY RULES. 


Articte LXXIII.—When it has become ne- 
_cessary in future to amend the provisions of the 
resent Constitution, a project to that effect shall 
Be submitted to the Imperial Diet by Imperial 
Order. 

In the above case, neither House can open the 
debate, unless at least two-thirds of the whole 
number of Members are present, and no amend- 
ment can be passed, unless a majority of at least 
two-thirds of the Members present is obtained. 

Articte LXXIV.—No modification of the Im- 
perial House Law shall be required to be submit- 
ted to the deliberation of the Imperial Diet. 

No provision of the present Constitution can be 
modified by the Imperial House Law. 

ARTICLE LXXV.—No modification can be in- 
troduced into the Constitution, or into the Imperial 
House Law, during the time of a Regency. 

ArticLte LXXVI.—Existing legal enactments, 
such as laws, regulations, Ordinances, or by what- 
ever names they may be called, shall, so far as 
they do not conflict with the present Constitution, 
continue in force. 

All existing contracts or orders, that entail obli- 
gations upon the Government, and that are con- 
nected with expenditure, shall come within the 
scope of Art. LXVII. 


IMPERIAL ORDINANCE CONCERNING 
THE HOUSE OF PEERS. 


We, in accordance with the express provision of 
the Constitntion of the Empire of Japan, hereby 
promulgate, with the advice of Our Privy Council, 
the present Ordinance concerning the House of 
Peers; as to the date of its being carried out, We 
shall issue a special order. 

(His Imperial Majesty’s Sign-Manual.] 
[Privy Seal.] 


The 11th day of the 2nd month of the 22nd year 
of Meiji. 
(Countersigned) 
Count Kuropa Kryortaxka, 
Minister President of State. 


Count Iro Hrropumt, 
President of the Privy Council. 


Count Oxuma_ SHIGENOB), : 
Minister of State for Foreign Affairs. 
Count Saigo TsuKUMICHI, 
Minister of State for the Navy. 
Count Inouye Kaoru, | 
Minister of State for Agriculture and 
Commerce. 


Count Yamapa AKIYOSHI, | 
Minister of State for Justice. 
Count Matsucata MasayosHl, 
Minister of State for Finance and. 
Minister of State for Home Affairs. 


Count Ovama Iwao, 
Minister of State for War. 

Viscount Mort ARINORI, . 
-Minister of State for Education. 

Viscount ENoMoTo TaKBAKI, 
Minister of State for Communications. 


ArtTicLe I.—The House of Peers shall be com- 
posed of the following Members. 

1. The members of the Imperial Family. 

2. Princes and Marquises. 

3. Counts, Viscounts, and Barons who have 
been elected thereto by the members of 
their respective orders. 

4. Persons who have been elected, one_Mem- 
ber for each Fu (City) and Ken (Prefec- 
ture), by and from among the tax-payers of 
the highest amount of direct national taxes 
on land, industry or trade therein, and who 
have afterwards been nominated thereto by 
the Emperor. : : 

Arricte I1.—The male members of the Im- 
perial Family shall take seats in the House on 
reaching their majority. 

Articre Ill.—The members of the orders of 
Princes and of Marquises shall become Members 
on reaching the age of full twenty-five years. 

ArTicLe 1V.—The members of the orders: of 
Counts, Viscounts and Barons, that after reaching 
the age of full twenty-five years have been elected 
by the members of their respective orders, shall 
become Members for a term of seven years. 
Rules for their election shall be specially deter- 
mined by Imperial Ordinance. 

The number of Members mentioned in the 
preceding clause shall not exceed one-fifth of the 
entire number of the respective orders of Counts, 
Viscounts and Barons. 


ArTIcLE V.—Any man of above the age of full 
thirty years, who has been nominated Member by 
the Emperor for meritorious services to the State 
or for erudition, shall be a life Member. 

ArticLte VI.—One Member shall be elected in 
each Fu and Ken from among and by the fifteen 
male inhabitants thereof of above the age of full 
thirty years, paying therein the highest amount of 
direct national taxes on land, industry, or trade. 
When the aera thus elected receives his nomina- 
tion from the Emperor, he shall become Member 
for a term of seven years. Rules for such elec- 
tion shall be specially determined by Imperial 
Ordinance. 

Articre VIL.—The number of Members that 
have been nominated by the Emperor, for meri- 
torious services to the State, or for erudition, or 
from among men paying the highest amount of 
direct national taxes on land, industry, or trade 
in each Fu or Ken, shall not exceed the number 
of the Members having the title of nobility. 

Articre VIIL.—The House of Peers shall, 
when consulted by the Emperor, pass vote upon 
rules concerning the privileges of the nobility. 

ArticLte [X.—The House of Peers decides 
upon the qualification of its Members and upon 
disputes concerning elections thereto. The rules 
for these decisions shall be resolved upon by the 
House of Peers and submitted to the Emperor for 
His Sanction. : 

Artictg X.—When a Member has been 
sentenced to confinement, or to any severer 
punishment, or has been declafed bankrupt, he 
shall be expelled by Imperial Order. 

With respect to the expulsion of a Member, as 
a disciplinary punishment in the House of Peers, 
the President shall report the facts to the Emperor 
for His decision. 

Any Member that has been expelled shall be 
incapable of again becoming a Member, unless 
permission so to do has been granted by the 
Emperor. 

ArticLte XI.—The President and Vice-Presi- 
dent shall be nominated by the Emperor, from 
among the Members, for a term of seven years. 

If an elected Member is nominated President or 
Vice-President, he shall serve in that capacity for 
the term of his membership. 

Articre XII.—Every matter, other than what 
provision has been made for in the present Im- 
perial Ordinance, shall be dealt with according to 
the provisions of the Law of the Houses. 

ARTICLE XITI.—When in the future any amend- 
ment or addition is to be made in the provisions 
of the present Imperial Ordinance, the matter 
shall be submitted to the vote of the House of 
Peers. 


LAW OF THE HOUSES. 


We, with the advice of Our Privy Council, here- 
by give Our Sanction to the present Law of the 
Houses and order it to be promulgated, and at the 
same time direct that, from the day of the institu- 
tion of the House of Peers and of the House of 
Representatives, all affairs connected with either 
the one or the other of them, be conducted in 
accordance with the present Law. 

(His Imperial Majesty’s Sign-Manual.] 
[Privy Seal.] 

The 11th day of the 2nd month of the 22nd year 
of Meiji. 

(Countersigned) 


Count Kuropa KiyoTaka, 
Minister President of State. 


Count Iro H1roBuM!, 
President of the Privy Council. 


Count OkuMA SHIGENOBU, 
Minister of State for Foreign Affairs. 


Count Saico TsuKuMICHI, 
Minister of State for the Navy. 
Count Inouyg Kaoru, 
Minister of State for Agriculture and 
Commerce. 
Count Yamapa AKIYOSHI, 
Minister of State for Justice. 
Count Matsueata MASAYoSHI, 
Minister of State for Finance, and 
Minister of State for Home Affairs. 
Count Oyama Iwao, 
Minister of State for War. 
Viscount Morr ARINORI, . 
Minister of State for Education. 
Viscount ENomMoTo TAKBAKI, 
Minister of Statefor Communications, 


CuaprTerR I.—ConvocaTIon, ORGANIZATION, AND 
OrentnG oF THE ImMpeRiaL Digt. 


ArtTicie I.—An Imperial Proclamation for the 
convocation of the Imperial Diet, fixing the date 
of its assembling, shall be issued at least forty 
days beforehand. 

Articye I1.—The Members shall assemble in 
the Hall of their respective Houses, upon the day 
specified in the Imperial Proclamation of convoca- 
tion. 

Articre II1.—The President and Vice-Pre- 
sident of the House of Representatives shall both 
of them be nominated by the Emperor, from 
among three candidates respectively elected by 
the House for each of those offices. 

Until the nomination of the President and Vice- 
President, the functions of President shall be dis- 
charged by the Chief Secretary. 

ARTICLE IV.—Each House shall divide the 
whole number of its Members into several Sections 
by lot, and in each Section a Chief shall be elected 
by and from among the Members belonging thereto. 

ARTICLE V.—Upon the organization of both 
Houses, the day for the opening of the Imperial 
Diet shall be fixed by Imperial Order, and the 
ceremony of opening shall be celebrated by the 
assembling of the Members of both Houses in 
the House of Peers. 

ArtTIcLg VI.—On the occasion referred to in 
the preceding Article, the functions of President 
shall be exercised by the President of the House 
of Peers. 


Craprer I].—PReESIDENT, SECRETARIES, AND 
EXPENSES. 


ArticLe VII.—There shall be in each House a 
President and a Vice-President. 

ArTICcLE VIII.—The term of office of the Pre- 
sident and of the Vice-President of the House of 
Representatives, shall be the same as that of the 
membership thereof. 

Arricyie [X.—When the office of President or 
of Vice-President of the Ifouse of Representatives, 
has become vacant by the resignation of the oc- 
cupant thereof or for any other reason, the term 
of office of the successor shall be in correspondence 
with that of his predecessor. 


ARTICLE X.—The President of each House 
shall maintain order therein, regulate the debates, 
and represent the House outside thereof. 

ArticLe XI.—The President of each House 
shall continue to assume the direction of the busi- 
tiess of the House, during the interval that the 
Diet is not in session. 

ArtTicLge XII.—The President shall be entitled 
to attend and take part in the debates of both the 
Standing and of the Special Committees, but he 
shall have no vote therein. 

ArticLe XIII.—In each House, in the event 
of the disability of the President, he shall be re- 
presented in his functions by the Vice-President. 


Articte X1V.—In each House, in the event 
of the disability of both the President and of the 
Vice-President at the same time, a temporary 
President shall be elected to exercise the functions 
of President. 

ARTICLE XV.—The President and the Vice- 
President of each House, shall, upon the expira- 
tion of their term of office, continue to exercise 
their functions, until their successors have been 
nominated by the Emperor. 

Arrticte XVI.—In each House there shall be 
appointed a Chief Secretary and several Sec- 
retaries. 

The Chief Secretary shall be of the Chokunin 
rank, and the Secretaries of the Sonin rank. 

Articre XVIL.—The Chief Secretary shall, 
under the direction of the President, supervise the 
business of the Secretaries and append his signa- 
ture to official documents. 

The Secretaries shall compile the records of 
debates, make drafts of other documents and 
manage business generally. 

Required functionaries other than Secretaries 
shall be appointed by the Chief-Secretary. 

ArrticLte XVII.—The expenses of both Houses 
shall be defrayed out of the National Treasury. 
Cuaprer I1I].—THE ANNUAL ALLOWANCES TO THE 

PRESIDENT, VICE-PRESIDENT AND MEMBERS. 


Articte XIX.—The Presidents of the respec- 
tive Houses shall receive each an annual allowance 
of four thousand yex and the Vice-Presidents, that 
of two thousand yen each; while such Members of 
the House of Peers as have been elected thereto, 
and such as have been nominated thereto by the 
Emperor, and the Members of the House of 
Representatives, shall each receive an annual 
allowance of eight hundred yer. They shall also 
receive travelling expenses in accordance with re- 
gulations to be specially provided. Members, 
however, who do not comply with the summons of 
convocation, shall receive no annual allowance. 

The Presidents, Vice-Presidents,and Members 
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shall not be allowed to decline their respective 
annual allowances. 

Members, who are in the service of the Govern- 
ment, shall receive no such annual allowances. 

In the case mentioned in Article XXV., the 
Members concerned shall receive, in addition to 
the annual allowance mentioned in the first clause 
of the present Article, an allowance of not more 
than five yen per diem, in accordance with the 
schedule determined by the respective Houses. 


Cuarrer IV.—ComMITTEBS. 


ARTICLE XX.—Committees shall be of three 
kinds, a Committee of the Whole House, and 
Standing and Special Committees. 

The Committee of the Whole House is com- 
posed of the whole number of the Members of the 
House. 

‘The Standing Committee shall be divided: into 
several branches according to the requirements of 
Lusiness; and in order to engage in the examina- 
tion of matters falling within its province, the 
several Sections shall, from among the Members 
of the House, respectively elect an equal number 
of members to the Standing Committeeship. The 
term of the Standing Committeeship shall last 
during a single session only. 

The Special Committees shall be chosen by the 
House and specially entrusted with the examina- 
tion of a certain particular matter. 


ARTICLE XXI.--The Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House shall be elected for 
each session at the beginning of the same. 

The Chairman of both the Standing and Special 
Committees shall be respectively elected at the 
meetings of the Committeés, by and from among 
the members thereof. | 

ARTICLE XXII.—No debate can be opened nor 
can any resolution be passed by the Committee of 
the Whole House, unless more than one third of 
the entire number of the Members of the House 
is present, or by either the Standing or by the 
Special Committees unless more than one half of 
the members of the same is present. 


ARTICLE XXIII.—No stranger, other than 
Members of the House, shall be admitted to the 
meetings of eithér the Standing-or of the Special 
Committees. Members may also be excluded 
from such meetings by resolution of the respective 
Committees. 

Articte XXIV.—The Chairman of each Com- 
mittee shall report to the House concerning the 
proceedings and results of the meetings of the 

: ver which he presides. 

ARTICLE XXV.—Each House may, at the re- 
quest or with the concurrence of the Government, 
cause a Committee to continue the examination 
of Bills during the interval when the Diet is not 
sitting. 

Cuaprer V.—SITTINGS. 

ARTICLE XXVI.—The President of each House 
shall determine the orders of the day and report 
the same to the House over which he presides. 

In the orders of the day, the Bills brought in 
by the Government shall have precedence, except 
when the concurrence of the Government has 
been obtained to the contrary, in case of urgent 
necessity for debates. 


ArtTIcLe XXVII.—A project of law shall be 
voted upon, after it has passed through three 
readings. But the process of three readings may 
be omitted, when such a course is demanded by 
the Government, or by not less than ten Mem- 
bers, and agreed to by a majority of not less 
than two-thirds of the Members. present in the 
House. 

ArticLre XXVIII.—Bills brought in by the 
Government shall never be voted upon, without 
having been first submitted to the examination 
of a Committee. But it may happen otherwise, 
when it is so demanded by the Government in 
case of urgent necessity. ? 


ARTICLE XXIX.—When a Member moves to 
introduce a Bill or to make an amendment of a 
Bill, such motion shall not be made the subject 
of debate, unless it is supported by not less than 
twenty Members. 

_ ARTICLE XXX.—The Government shall be at 
liberty at any time to either amend or withdraw 
any Bill which it has already brought in. 

ArTicLe XXXI.—All Bills shall, through the 
medium of a Minister of State, be presented to the 
Emperor by the President of that House in which 
the Bill has been last voted upon. 

When, however, a Bill originating in either one 
of the Houses has been rejected in the other, the 
rule set forth in the second clause of Atticle LIV. 
shall be followed. 

Articce XXXII—Bills which, after having 
been passed by both Houses of the Diet and pre- 
sented to the Emperor, may receive His Sanction, 
shall be promulgated before the next session of 
the Diet. 


Cuarrer VI.—PRoRoGATION AND CLOSING. 

ArticLe XXXIII.—The Government may at 
any time order the prorogation of either House for 
a period of not more than fifteen days. 


When either House again meets after the termi- 
nation of the prorogation, the debates of the last 
meeting shall be continued. 

ARTICLE XXXIV.—In case the House of 
Peers is ordered to prorogue on account of 
the dissolution of the House of Representatives, 
the rule set forth in the second clause of the pre- 
ceding Article shall not apply. : 

ARTICLE XXXV.—Bills, representations, and 
petitions, that have not been voted upon up to the 
time of the closing of the Imperal Diet, shall not 
be continued at the next session. It is, however, 
otherwise in the case mentioned in Article XXV. 

ARTICLE XXXVI.—The closing of the Diet 
shall be effected in a joint meeting of both Houses, 
in accordance with Imperial Order. 


Cuapter VII.—Secret Sittines. 


ARTICLE XXXVII.—In the following cases, the 
sittings of either House may be held with closed 
doors :-— : 

1. Upon motion either of the President or of 
not less than ten Members and agreed to 
by the House. 

2. Upon the demand of the Government. 

ArTICLE XXXVIII.—When a motion to go 
into secret sitting is made either by the President 
or by not less than ten Members, the President 
shall cause the strangers to withdraw from the 
House, and shall then proceed, without debate, to 
take votes upon the motion, 

ARTICLE XXXIX.—The proceedings of a secret 
sitting shall not be made public. 


CuHaprer VIII.—THe Passine oF THE BUDGET. 


ArTicLe XL.—When the Budget is brought 
into the House of Representatives by the Govern- 
ment, the Committee on the Budget shall finish 
the examination of the same, within fifteen days 
from the day on which it received it, and report 
thereon to the House. 

ARTICLE XLI.—No motion for an amendment 
to the Budget can be made the subject of debate 
at a sitting of the House, unless it is suppotted by 
not less than thirty Members. 


Cuaprer [X.—Tue MINISTERS OF STATE AND 
THE DELEGATES OF THE GOVERNMENT. 


ArTICLE XLII.—The Ministers of State and 
the Delegates of the Government shall be allowed 
at any lime to speak. But the speech of no Mem- 
ber shall be interrupted that they may do so. 

ArtTicLe XLIII.—When a Bill has been re- 
ferred in either House to a Committee, the Mini- 
sters of State and the Delegates of the Government 
may attend the meetings of the Committee and 
there express their opinions. 

ArTICLE XLIV.—A Committee in meeting 
may, through the President, demand explanations 
from the Delegates of the Government. 

ArTICLE XLV.—The Ministers of State and 
the Delegates of the Government, except such of 
them as are Members of the House, shall have no 
vote in the House. 

ArTIcLE XLVI.—When a meeting of either a 
Standing or of a Special Committee is to be held, 
the Chairman thereof shall every time report the 
fact to the Ministers of State and to the Delegates 
of the Government concerned in the matter to be 
considered. 

ArtTicLe XLVII.—The orders of the day and 
the notice relating to debates shall, simultaneously 
with the distribution thereof among the Members, 
be transmitted to the Ministers of State and to 
the Delegates of the Government, 

CuapTer X.—QusgsTions. 

Articte XLVIL[I.—When a Member in either 
House desires to put a question to the Govern- 
ment, he shall be required to obtain the support 
of not less than thirty Members. 

In putting such question, the Member proposing 


it shall draw up a concise memorandum and pre-| 


sent it to the President, after he shall have signed 
it conjointly with the supporters. 

ArTICcLE XLIX.—The President shall trans- 
mit the memarandum on questions to the Govern- 
ment. A Minister of State shall then either im- 
mediately answer the questions, or fix the date for 
making such answer, and when he does not do so, 
he shall explicitly state his reasons therefor. 

Articie L.—When an answer has been or has 
not been obtained from a Minister of State, any 
Member may move a representation concerning 
the affairs of the questions. 

CuarTeR XI.—AppRESSES AND RBPRE- 
SENTATIONS. 

Articce LU.—When either House desires to 
present an address to the Emperor, it shall be 
presented by it in writing; or the President may 
be directed, as the representative of the House, to 


ask an audience of the Emperor, and present the 
same to Him. 

The representations of either House to the Go- 
vernment shall be presented in writing, 

ArticLe LII.—No motion for such address 
and representation shall in either House be made 
the subject of debate, unless at least thirty Mem- 
bers support it. 


Cuarter XII.—Tue RELATIONS OF THE Two 
Houses or THe Diet To EACH OTHER. 


Articce LIII.—With the exception of the Bud- 
get, the Bills of the Government may be brought 
in either one of the Houses first, according to the 
convenience of the case. 

Articie LIV.—When a Government Bill has 
been passed in either House with or without amend- 
ment, it shall then be carried into the other House. 
When the second House either concurs in or 
dissents from the vote of the first House, it shall, 
simultaneously with addressing the Emperor, re- 
port to the first House. 

In case a Bill introduced by either House is re- 
jected by the other House, the second House shall 
report the fact to the first House. 

Artictg LV.—When either House makes 
amendments to a_ Bill carried into it from the 
other House, the Bill as amended shall be returned 
to the first House. When the first House agrees to 
the amendments, it shall, simultaneously with ad- 
dressing the Emperor, report to the Second House. 
When, on the other hand, the first House does 
not agree to such amendments, it may demand a 
conference of the two Houses. 

When either House demands a conference, the 
other House cannot refuse it. 

ArTicLeE LVI.—Both Houses shall elect an 
equal number, not more than ten, of Managers to 
meet in conference. When the Bill in question 
has been adjusted in the conference, the adjusted 
Bill shall be discussed first in that House which 
had either received it from the Goverument or had 
initiated it, and the Bill is then carried to the 
other House. 

No motion for amendments can be made toa 
Bill that has been adjusted in a conference. 

ArTICLE LVII.—lhe Ministers of State, the 
Delegates of the Government and the Presidents 
of both Houses, are at liberty to attend a confer- 
ence of the two Houses and to express their 
opinions thereat. 


Articie LVIII.--No strangers are allowed to 
be present at a conference of the two Houses. 

Articre LIX.—At a conference of the two 
Houses, vote shall be taken by secret ballot. lu 
the event of a tie vole, the Chairman shall have 
the casting vote. 

ArTIcLE LX.—The Managers from the two 
Houses shall separately elect one of themselves 
Chairman of the conference. The Chai:man thus 
elected shall occupy the chair at alternate meet- 
ings of the conference. ‘The Chairmanship of the 
ist meeting shall be settled by the drawing of 
ots. 


ArTIcLe LXI.—All other regulations besides 


what is provided for in the present Chapter, as to 
any business in which both Houses are concerned, 
shall be determined by a conference of the two 
Houses. : 

Cuarter XI11.—Peritions. 


ArTICLR LXII.—AIl petitions addressed to 
either House by people shall be received through 
the medium of a Member. 

ARTICLE LXIII.—Petitions shall be submitted, 
in either House, to the examination of the Com- 
mittee on Petitions. 

When the Committee on Petitions considers 
that a petition is not in conformity with the es- 
tablished rules, the President shall return it 
through the Member, through whose medium it 
was originally presented. : 

ArTICLE LXIV.—The Committee on Petitions 
shall compile a list, in which shall be noted the 
essential points of each petition, and shall report 
once a week to the House. 

When it is asked for by a special report of the 
Committee on Petitions or by not less than thirty 
Members of the House, either House may proceed 
to debate on the matter of the petition in question. 

ArTicLg LXV.—Whien either House passes a 
vote to entertain a petition, the petition shall then 
be sent to the Government, together with a me- 
morial of the House thereon, and the House may 
according to circumstance, demand a report there- 
on of the Government. 

Articte LX VI.—Neither House can receive a 
petition presented by a proxy, excepting when 
such proxy is a party recognized by law as an 
artificial person. 

Artic. LXVII.—Neither House can receive 
petitions for amending the Constitution. 

ArTICLE LX VIII.—Petitions shall bein the form 
and style of a prayer. No petition, that is not 
entitled such, or that does not conform with the 
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Picea form and style, shall be received by either 
ouse. 

Artictge LXIX.—Neither House can receive a 
petition that contains words of disrespect towards 
the Imperial Family or those of insult to the Go- 
vernment or the House. 

Arrictg LXX.—Neither House can receive 
petitions interfering with the administration of 
justice or with administrative litigation. 

ArtTicLgs LXX1.—Both Houses shall separately 
receive petitions and shall not interfere each with 
the other in such matters. 


Cuaprer XIV.—Tue Revations BeTween THE 

Houses and THB Pgopyz, THE GOVERNMENT 

- Orricgs aNnD Loca ASSEMBLIES. 

ArtTicLe LXXII.—Neither House is allowed 
to issue-notifications to the people. 

ArticLts LXXIIH.—Neither House is allowed, 
for the prosecution of examinations, to summon 
persons or to direct a member to repair outside 
the precincts of the House. 

ArticLe LXXIV.—When either House, for 
the purposes of examinations, asks the Govern- 
ment for necessary reports or documents, the Go- 
vernment shall comply, provided such reports or 
documents do not relate to any secret matter. 

Articte LXXV.—Other than with the Mini- 
sters of State and the Delegates of the Govern- 
ment, neither House can hold any correspondence 
with any Government Office or with any Local 
Asserably, 


Cuaprer XV.—RETIREMENT AND OBJECTIONS 
TO THE QUALIFICATION OF Members. 


Artictgs LXXVI.—When a Member of the 
House of Representatives has been appointed a 
Member of the House of Peers, or has received an 
official appointment, which by law disables him 
from being a member, he shall be considered as 
retired. 

Articte LXXVII.—When a Member of the 
House of Representatives has lost any of the 
qualifications of eligibility mentioned in the Law 
of Election, he shall be considered as retired. 


Articre LXXVIII.—When an objection is 
raised in the House of Representatives as to the 
ualifications of any of its Members, a Special 
mmittee shall be appointed to examine into the 
matter, upon a specified day, and the resolution of 
the House shall be taken upon the receipt of the 
report of the said Committee. 

Articte LXXIX.—Whenever, in a Court of 
Law, legal proceedings pertinent to an election 
suit have been commenced, the House of Repre- 
sentatives cannot instilute enquiries on the same 
matter. 

Artictgs LXXX.—Unatil the disqualification of 
a Member has been proved, he shall not lose either 
his seat or his vote in the House. In debates 
relating to enquiries into his own qualifications, a 
Member, though at liberty to offer explanations, 
cannot take part in voting thereon. 


Cuaprer XVI.—Leave or ABSENCE, RESIGNA- 
TION, AND SUBSTITUTIONAL ELECTIONS. | 


Articte LXXXI.—The President of either 
House shall have the power to grant to Members 
a leave of absence for a period not exceeding a 
week. As to a leave of absence for a period of 
more than a week, permission may be given by 
the, House. No permission shall be given fora 
leave of absence for an unlimited period of time. 

ArtTIcLeE LXXXII.—No Member of either 
House can absent himself from the meetings of 
the House or of a Committee, without forwarding to 
the President a notice setting forth proper reasons 
therefor. 

Arricrg LXXXIII.—The House of Represen- 
tatives shall have power to accept the resignation 
of a Member. ' 

ArtTicLte LXXXIV.—When, from any cause 
whatever, a vacancy occurs among the Members 
of the House of Representatives, the President 
shall report the fact to the Minister of State for 
Home Affairs, demanding a substitutional election. 


Cuarrer XVII.—DIscipLine AND POLICE. 


Artictg LXXXV.—For the maintenance of 
discipline in either House during its session, the 
power of internal police shall be exercised by the 
President, in accordance with the present Law and 
such regulations as may be determined in the re- 
spective Houses. . ' : 

ArticLe LXXXVI.—Police officials required 
by either House, shall be provided by the Govern- 
ment and put under the direction of the President. 

ArticteE LXXXVII.—When, during a meeting 
of the House, any Member infringes the present 
Law or the rules of debate, or in any way disturbs 
the order of the House, the President shall either 
warn him, stop him, or order him to retract. his 
remarks. When he fails to obey the order of the 
President, the latter shall have the power either 
to prohibit him from speaking during the re- 


utterance of expressions or 
speeches, implying disrespect to the Imperial 
House, be allowed. 


mainder of the meeting, or to order him to leave 
the Hall. 

ArTICLE LXXXVIEI.—When the House isin a 
state of excitement and it is found difficult to 
maintain order, the President shall have power 
either to suspend the meeting or close it for the day. 

ArTICLE LXXXIX.—When any stranger dis- 


turbs the debaté, the President may order him to 


leave the House, and in case of necessity, may 


cause him to be handed over to a police officer. 


When the strangers’ gallery is in a state of 


commotion, the President may order all strangers 
to leave the House. 


ArtTICcCLE XC.—When any person disturbs the 


order of the House, the Ministers of State, the 


Delegates of the Government, and the Members, 


may call the attention of the President thereto. 


Artictge XCI.—In neither House shall the 


the making of 


ARTICLE XCII.—In neither House shall the 


use of coarse language or personalities be allowed. 


ARTICLE XCIII.—When any member has been 


vilified or insulted either in the House or at a 
meeting of a Committee, he shall appeal to the 
House and demand that proper measures be 
taken. 
Members. 


Cuaprer XVIII.—DriscrpLinary PUNISHMENTS. 


There shall be no retaliation among 


ARTICLE XCIV.—Both Houses shall have the 


power to mete out disciplinary punishment to the 
respective Members. 


ARTICLE XCV.—In each House there shall be 


instituted a Committee on Disciplinary Punish- 
ment for making enquiries into .cases of dis- 
ciplinary punishment. 


When a case for disciplinary punishment occurs, 


the President shall, in the first place, instruct the 
Committee to enquire into the matter, and shall 
deliver sentence after having submitted the case 
to the consideration of the House. 


When a case for disciplinary punishment occurs 


ata meeting of a Committee or in a Section, the 
Chairman of the Committee or the Chief of the 
Section shall report the matter to the President 
and require measures to be taken thereon. 


ArticLe XCVI.— Disciplinary punishments 


shall be as follows :— 


x. Reprimands at an open meeting of the 
House. 

2. Expression by the offender of a proper 
apology al an open meeting of the House. 
3. Suspension of the offender from presence 
in the House for a certain length of time. 

4. Expulsion. 


In the House of- Representatives, expulsion 


shall be decided upon by a majority vote of more 
than two-thirds of the Members present. 


ArTICLE XCVII.—The House of Representa- 


tives shall have no power to deny a seat to a 
Member that has been expelled, when he shall 
have been re-elected. 


Articte XCVIIL—Any Member shall, with 


the support of not less than twenty Members, have 
the right to make a motion for the infliction of a 
disciplinary punishment. 


A motion for a disciplinary punishment shall be 


made within three days from the commission of 
the offence. 


Articre XCIX.—When, for non-compliance, 


without substantial reasons, with the Imperial 


Proclamation of convocation within one week from 
the date specified therein, or for absence, without 


good reasons, from the meetings of the House or 
of a Committee, or for having exceeded the period 
of his leave of absence, a Member has received a 
summons from the President and still persists in 


delaying his appearance without good grounds for 
so doing, for one week after the receipt of the said 
summons, he shall, in the House of Peers, be 
suspended from taking his seat, and the matter 
shall be submitted to the Emperor for His decision. 

In the House of Representatives, such a Member 
shall be expelled therefrom. 


LAW OF ELECTION FOR THE MEMBERS 
OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


We, with the advice of Our Privy Council, give 
Our Sanction to the Law of Election for the Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives and to the 
Appendix thereof, and order the same to be pro- 
mulgated, and We at the same time order that, 
from the year of the convocation of the Imperial 
Diet, elections be carried out in accordance with 
the present Law. 


{His Imperial Majesty’s Sign-Manual.] 
[Privy Seal.] 


The r1th day of the 2nd month of the 22nd year 
of Meiji. 
(Countersigned) 
Count Kuropa Kiyoraka, 
Minister President of State. 


Count Iro Hirosum1, 
.- President of the Privy Council. 

Count OKuMA SHIGENOBU; 

Minister of State for Foreign Affairs. 
Count Sarco TsuKuMICHI, 

Minister of State for the Navy. 
Count Inouye Kaoru, 

Minister of State for Agriculture and 

Commerce. 

Count Yamapa AKryosil, 

Minister of State for Justice. 


Count MatsuGara Masayosut, 
Minister of State for Finance and 
Minister of State for Home Affairs. 


Count Oyama Iwao, 
Minister of State for War. 


Viscount Mort ARINORI, 
Minister of State for Education. 


Viscount ENoMoto TaKEak1, 
Minister of State for Communications. 
———_— eo 
CuarTer I.—Execrion Districts. 

ARTICLE I.—The Members of the House of Re- 
presentatives shall be elected in the election dis- 
tricts of each Fu (City) and Ken (Prefecture). 
The election districts, and the number of Members 
to be elected in each district, are set forth in the 
Appendix of the present Law. 

ArticLe I1.—The Governor of a Fu or of a 
Ken shall superintend elections in the election dis- 
tricts in his Mu or Ken. 

Elections in an election district shall be superin- 
tended either by the Guncho (Head of Rural Dis- 
trict) or by the Shicho (Head of Municipality) in 
the capacity of Chairman of Election. 

Articre Ii].—When an election district ex- 
tends over more than one Gun (Rural District) or 
Shi (Municipality), the Governor of the Fu or Ken 
shall appoint one of the Guncho or one of the Shi- 
cho for the Chairman of Election. 

ArTIcLE 1V.—When there are more than one 
election district within the limits of a Shi, the 
Governor of the Fu or Ken shall appoint the 
Kucho (Head of Urban District) for the Chanr- 
men of Election. 

ARTICLE V.—Expenses of election shall be de- 
frayed out of the local taxes. 


CuapTer II.—QuvatiricaTion or ELecrors. 

Articce VI.—Every elector is required to pos- 
sess the following qualifications :— 

1. He must be a male Japanese subject and 
be not less than full twenty-five years of age. 

2. He must have fixed his permanent re- 
sidence and actually resided in the Fu or 
Ken, for not less than one year, previous to 
the date of the drawing up of the electoral 
list, and must be still residing therein. 

3. For not less than one year previous to the 
date of the making out of the electoral list, 
he must have been paying, in the Fu or 
Ken, direct national taxes to the amount of 
not less than fifteen yez, and must be still 
paying the same. 

But in the case of income tax, he must have 
been paying it for not less than full three 
years previous to the same date, and must 

e still paying it. 

Axticrse VII.—In the case of a person that 
has succeeded to an estate by inheritance, the 
amount of taxes paid on the estate by his prede- 
cessor shall be counted in for his qualification. 


Craprer III.—Qua.iricaTions or ELIGIBLE 
PRRSONS. 


ArticLe VIII.—Those alone shall be eligible, 
that are male Japanese subjects of not less than 
full thirty years of age, and that, in the Fu or Ken, 
in which they desire to be elected, have been pay- 
ing direct national taxes to an amount of not less 
than fifteen yen, for a period of not less than one 
year, previous to the date of the making out of the 
electoral list, and that are still paying that amount 
of direct national taxes. 

As to income tax, however, it is required that 
eligible pean shall have been paying it for a 
period of not less than three years previous to the 
date of the making out of the electoral list, and 
that they be still paying it. 

ArTICLE IX.—Officials in the Imperial House- 
hold Department, Officials of Justice, Auditors, 
Revenue Officials, and Police Officials shall not 
be eligible. 

Officials other than those enumerated in the 
preceding clause may, so long as their official 
functions are not thereby interfered with, serve as 
Members, retaining their official position. 
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ARTICLE X.—The officials of a Fu, Ken, or Gun 
shall not be eligible within the limits of the juris- 
diction of their 1espective offices. 

ArticLs XI.—The officers of a Shi, Town or 
Village, engaged in the management of an elec- 
tion, shall not be eligible within their respective 
eleciion districts. 

ARTICLE XI[.—Shinto priests, and priests and 
teachers of religion of all kinds, shall be ineligible. 

ARTICLE XIII.—When a member of a Fu or 
Ken Assembly has been elected Member of the 
House of Representatives, and has accepted the 
election, he shall resign his former seat. 


Cuarrer IV.—Ruces APPLICABLE IN CoMMON 
to ELECTORS AND TO ELIGIBLE PERSONS. 


Articig XIV.—Any person, falling within any 
of the following categories, shall be disqualified as 
elector or as an eligible person :-— 

1. Lunatics and idiots. 

2. Undischarged bankrupts. 

3. Persons who have been deprived of public 
tights or whose public tights are suspended. 

4. Those who have been sentenced to confine- 
ment, when full three years have not yet 
elapsed since the completion or pardon of 
their sentences. 

5. Persons who have been sentenced by the 
old Criminal Law to penal servitude for not 
less than one yéar, or to imprisonment for a 
political offence for not less than one year, 
when full three years have not yet elapsed 
since the completion or pardon of their 
sentences. 

6. Persons who have been punished for gam- 
bling, when full three years have not yet 
elapsed since the completion or pardon of 
their sentences. 

7. Persons whose right to elect and to be 
elected is suspended on account of an of- 
fence connected with an election, 

Articte XV.—Men in the Army or in the 
Navy cannot exercise the right to elect or to be 
elected, while they arein actual service. ‘The same 
rule applies to those who have temporarily retired 
from actual service, or who have been suspended 
therefrom. 

Articce XVI.—The toshu (pater-familias) of 
families of nobility shall be incapable of electing or 
of being elected Members of the House of Re- 
presentalives. , 

ArricLce XVII.-—Any person, against whom a 

: Was DEEN Droirpnt, and wh~o fs 
in detention or is under bail, shall be incapable of 
exercising the right to elect or to be elected, until 
the completion of the proceedings. 


Cuaprer V.—Evecrorac List. 


AnrticLe XVIIL—The Chairman of Election 
shall cause the Chocho (Head of Town) and the 
Soncho (Head of Village) of an election district, 
to make a list of all the persons in the district hav- 
ing qualifications lo elect, and make out two copies 
thereof by the rst of April in each year: one of the 
copies shall be forwarded to the Chairman of Elec 
tion before the 20th of the same month, 

In this electoral list shall be entered the name, 
official rank, profession, class, residence, and date 
of birth of each elector, and the total amount of 
direct national taxes paid by him, and the place 
in which such taxes are paid. 

ARTICLE XIX.—In a Shi, the electoral list shall 
be made out in the following manner :— 


1, When the whole Shi or a Ku (Urban Dis- 
trict) thereof constitutes an election district, 
the Chairman of Election shall compile the 
electoral list. 

2. When several Ku of a Shi are united into 
one election district, the Kucho of each Ku 
shall compile the electoral list for his re- 
spective district, and forward it to the 
Chairman of Election, 

3. When, in case Gun and Shi are united into 
one election district, the Guncho assumes 
the functions of Chairman of Election, the 
Shicho shall compile the electoral list and 
forward it to the Chairman of Election. 

4. In the case mentioned in the last clause, 
when the Shicho serves as Chairman of 
Election, he shall compile the electoral list 
of the Shi. 

Articte XX.—When an elector is paying 
direct national taxes without the limits of the elec- 
tion district in which he is residing, he shall 
obtain, to that effect, the certificate of the Chocho, 
Soncho, Shicho, or Kucho, of the place in which he 
is paying such taxes, and forward it before the 
date for the compilation of the electoral list, to 
the Chocho, Soncho, Shicho, or Kucho, entrusted 
with the management of the voting. 

ARTICLE XXI.—The Chairman of Election 
shall amalgamate into one all the electoral lists 
forwarded by the respective Chocho, Soncho, 
Shicho, or Kucho, making one list for each elec- 
tion district. He shall keep it in the Gun, Shi, 
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or Ku Office, concerned in the management of 
the election, and send a duplicate of it to the 
Governor of the Fu or Ken. 


ArTicLeE XXII.—The Chairman of Election 


shall, during fifteen days commencing from the 
5th of May in each year, exhibit for public inspec- 
tion a copy of the electoral list of each election 
district, in the Gun, Shi or Ku Office concerned 


in the management of the election. . 
ArTICLE XXIII]—When any one possessing 
the qualifications to elect, discovers an omission 


or the wrong registration of a name in an electoral 


list, he may claim that correction be made, by 
giving to the Chairman of Election, during the 
period of public inspection, written notice and 
his reasons therefor, together with corroborative 
evidence. 

After the expiration of the period for public 
inspection, no notice mentioned in the foregoing 
clause shall be entertained. 

ArTICLE XX1V.—Upon the receipt of a notice 
about omission, the Chairman of Election shalt 
examine the reasons alleged and the evidence 
adduced, and shall give his decision within twenty 
days from the receipt of such notice. When he 
decides the notice to be relevant, he shall immedi- 
ately register the name omitted, and communicate 
the ‘circumstances to the Chocho, Soncho, Shicho, 
or Kucho of the place in which the person in 
question is residing, at the same time publishing 
the fact in the election district. 

ArTICcCLE XXV.—Upon the receipt of a notice 
of wrong registration, the Chairman of Election 
shall examine the reasons alleged and evidence 
adduced, and in case of necessity shall summon 
and examine the person, who has given the said 
notice, and the one concerning whom the notice 
has been given. ‘The matter shall be decided 
within twenty days from the receipt of the notice, 
and when it is decided to have been a wrong 
registration, it shall be at once erased and the 
cieumstances communicated to the Chocho, Son- 
cho, Shicho, or Kucho of the place in which the 
person in question is residing, at the same time 
publishing the fact in the election district. 

ARTICLE XXVI.—When either the person who 
has given the notice, or the person about whom it 
has been given, is not salisfied with the decision 
of the Chairman of Election, he may, within seven 
days from the day on which the said decision was 
given, institule against the Chairman of Llection 
a suitin a Court of First Instance. 

ARTICL’ XXVII.—Upon the receipt of the suit 
mentioned in the preceding Article, the Court 
shall promptly proceed to the trial of the case, 
irrespective of its calender, 

ARTICLE XXVIII.— No appeal is allowed 
against the judgment of the Court of First In- 
stance mentioned in the preceding Article, but it 
is permissible to bring an appeal to the Court of 
Cassation for revision. 

ARTICLE XX1IX.—The t5th of June shall be the 
date on which the electoral list shall be finally 
settled, and it shall be maintained as it then may 
be until the day of compilation the following year. 
When, however, any correction is to be made in 
pursuance of the judgment of a Court of Law, the 
Chairman of Election shall make the said correc- 
tion within twenty-four hours from the receipt of 
such judgment, and shall communicate the cir- 
cumstance to the Chocho, Soncho, Shicho, or Kucho 
of the place in which the person, who has given 
the notice, or the one about whom tle notice has 
been given, is residing, at the same time publish- 
ing the facts within the election district. 
CuHarrer VI.—DatTe or ELECTION AND VOTING 

PLACE. 

ARTICLE XXX.—Voting shal! take place or- 
dinarily on the st day of July. In the case, how- 
ever, of the dissolution of the House of Represen- 
tatives, the date of an extraordinary election shall 
be fixed and proclaimed by Imperial Ordinance, 
at least thirty days beforehand. 

ArTICLE XXXI.—The voting place shall be 
opened in the ‘Town or Village Office or in some 
other place named by the Chocho or the Soncho, 
and shall be put under the management of the 
Chocho or Soncho. 

Articte XXXII.—When the number of elec- 
tors in a Town or a Village is not numerous 
enough to require the opening of a voting place, 
several Towns or several Villages or both, may 
be united for the purpose. 

In this case, the Guncho shall, subject to the 
approval of the Governor of the Fu or Ken, deter- 
mine the Towns or Villages to be thus united, the 
voting place, and the Chocho or Soncho under 
whose management the voting place is to be put. 

ARTICLE XXXIII.—The Chocho or the Soncho 
shall nominate not less than two and not more 
than five witnesses among the electors of the elec- 
tion district under his management, and the no- 
tice of the nomination shall be sent to the persons 
nominated at least three days previous to the day 
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of election, requesting them to attend the voting 
place on that day. . 
‘The witnesses cannot decline their nomination 
without proper reasons. 
Cuarter VII.—Vorine. 


ARTICLE XXXIV.—The voting shall com- 

mence at 7 o’clock a.m. and be closed at 6 o’clock 
am, ; 

: ARTICLE XXXV.—The ballot-box shall have a 

double lid, each fitted with a different key. One 

of the two keys shall be put in the custody of the 

Chocho or Soucho, and the other in that of the 

witnesses. 

ARTICLE XXXVI.—Before the commencement 
of the voting the Chocho or the Soncho shall, 
together with the witnesses, open the ballot-box in 
the presence of the electors on the spot and show 
them that it is empty. : 

ARTICLE XXXVII.—On the day of election, 
electors shall come in person to the voting place 
and vote, after identifying themselves with their 
names in the electoral list. 

ArTicLe XXXVIIL.—The voting papers shall 
be of a uniform style in each Fu and Ken, and 
shall be given to each elector, by the Chocho or 
the Soncho, at the voting place on the day of 
election. 

Every voter shall, at the voting place, inscribe 
upon the voting paper the name of the person he 
votes for, then his own name and residence, and 
shall put his stamp upon it. 

ArticLe XXXIX.—When a voter declares 
himself incapable of forming the characters re- 
quired, the Chocho or the Soncho shall direct an 
officer to do so for him. ‘The paper shall next be 
read to the voler, who shall put his stamp thereon 
and then casthis vote. ‘Ihese details shall be 
entered in the minutes of the voting. 

ARTICLE XL.—In an election district where two 
or more than two Members are to be elected, the 
method of “ sctutin de liste ” shall be employed. 

ArTICLE XLI.—No person, other than those 
entered in the electoral list, shall Le capable of vot- 
ing. Should, however, any-one come to the voting 
place on the day of election, bringing with him a 
judgment of a Court of Law entitling him to have 
his name entered inthe electoral list, the Chocho 
or the Soncho shail give him a voting paper and 
allow him to vote. ‘The circumstances shall be 
entered in the minutes of the voting. 

ArticLe XLII.—When the time for closing the 
polling artives, the Chocho or the Soncho shall 
declare the fact and shut the ballot-box. After 
the shutting of the ballot-box, no voting shall be 
allowed. 

Articrg XLIII.—The Chocho or the Soncho 
shall keep minutes of the voting, in which are to 
be entered all matters relating to the voting, and 
to which he shall put his signature as shall also the 
witnesses theirs, 

ARTICLE XLIV.—On the day following that of 
election, the Chocho or Soncho shall send, in com- 
pany with one or more witnesses, the ballot-box 
and the minutes of the voting, to the Gun, Shi, or 
Ku Office concerned in the management of the 
election. 

ArticLte XLV.—In the case of an island 
situated in an election district, whence there 
are circumstances to make it impossible to send 
the ballot-box within the time mentioned in 
the preceding Article, the Governor of the Fu or 
Ken may fix a convenient date for voting, be- 
tween the day of the settlement of the electoral list 
and the date of the election, and cause the ballot- 
box to be sent by the date of the election. 


CuaprTer VIIIL—ELection Megrincs 


ARTICLE XLVI.—The election meeting shall be 
held in the Gun, Shi, or Ku Office, entrusted with 
the management of the election. 

ArticLte XL.VII—The Chairman of Election 
shall nominate by lot an Election Committee of 
not less than three and of not more than seven 
persons, from among the witnesses assembling 
trom the different voting places. 


ArTICLE XLVIII.—On the day following that 
of the transmission of the ballot-boxes, the Chair- 
man of Election shall open each ballot-box in the 
presence of the Election Committee, and shall 
count the total number of ballots and that of the 
voters. When there is any difference between the 
total number of ballots and that of the voters, the 
fact shall be entered in the minutes of the election. 

ARTICLE XLIX.—When the counting has been 
finished, the Chairman of Election shall inspect the 
ballots in company with the Election Committee. 

ArtTicLe L.—tThe electors may request adinis- 
sion to the election meeting of their respective 
election districts. 

ArticLe Li—The following ballots shall be 
void :— 

1. Those of persons whose names are not 
recorded in the electoral list. It is, how- 
ever, otherwise in the case of a person who 
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has voted in virtue of a judgment of a 
Court of Law, which he had brought with 


him. 


2. Ballots for which a regular voting paper 


has not been used. 

3. Ballots, on which the voter’s name is not 
stated. 

4. Those on which the name of a person who 
has no qualifications for election, is in- 
scribed. But, in the case of a “scrutin de 
liste,’’ such a ballot shall have effect with 
respect to such of the persons named there- 
in as do possess those qualifications. 

5. Those on which either the name of the 
voter or that of the person voted for can- 
not be deciphered on account of erroneous 
characters used, stains, erasures, or injuries. 
It is otherwise when the ordinary ‘kana 
characters are used, or when the name, 
though formed of wrong characters, may be 
clearly recognized. 

6. Those in which words other than those 
specified in the second clause of Article 
XXXVIIE. are written. But it is not the 
same when the official rank, profession, 
class and residence of the person voted for, 
have been added, so that there might not 
be mistake of identification, or when titles 
of respect have been used. 

Articre LI[.—When any doubt arises as to 
the validity of a ballot, the Chairman of Election 
shall decide, after having heard the opinion of the 
election Committee. Against this decision no ob- 
jection can be raised at the election meeting. 

ArticLe LIII.—Those ballots that are void 
shall be crossed across, and the circumstances 
shall be recorded in the minutes of election. Such 
ballots shall be preserved for a year, and at the 
expiration of that time shall be destroyed by fire. 

Arricce LIV.—When a ballot contains more 
than the fixed number of names of persons to be 
voted for, the names in excess of the fixed number 
shall be struck, off commencing with the last. 

When a “scrutin de liste” contains less than 
the fixed number of names, only those actually put 
down upon it shall be counted. In case the name 
of one person is written twice, it shall be counted 
as one vote. 

ArRTIcLE LV.—Ballots shall be preserved for 
sixty days in the Gun, Shi, or Ku Office, but shall 
be destroyed by fire at the expiration of the said 
period. ? 

ARTICLE LVI.—When, concerning an election 
suit, either a criminal accusation or indictment has 
been brought, the ballots shall be preserved until 
the settlement of the case, without any regard to 
expiration of the periods mentioned in Article 
LIL. and in Article LV. 

Articie LVII.—The Chairman of Election 
shall make minutes of the election, in which shall 
be recorded all matters relating to the inspection 
of the election, and shall preserve them after put- 
ting hig signature and obtaining those of the mem- 
bers of the Election Committee to them also. 


Cuaprer IX.—ELectTep Persons. 


ArticLe LVIIL.—The individual who has ob- 
tained a relative majority of the total number 
of ballots shall be declared the elected person. 

When the number of ballots is equal, the in- 
dividual the senior in point of birth shall be de- 
clared the elected person, and when the dates of 
birth are the same, it shall be decided by drawing 
lots. 

ARTICLE LIEX.—When the elected persons have 
been settled, the Chairman of Election shall at 
once communicate his or their names and the 
number of his or their ballots to the Governor of 
the Fu or Ken. : 

ArticLe LX.—Upon the receipt of the com- 


munication mentioned in the preceding Article, | 


the Governor of the Fu or Ken shall give notice 
to each of the elected persons, and shall notify 
their names throughout the district under his 
jurisdiction. é 

ArtTicLte LXI.—Upon the receipt of notice of 
election, every elected person shall communicate 
to the Governor of the Fu or Ken, as to whether 
he accepts it or not. 

Articie LXII.—Any individual who has been 
declared elected in several election districts, shall 
upon the receipt of the notice of election com- 
municate to the Governor of the Fu or Ken which 
election he accepts. 

Arricse LXI[I.—Those elected persons shall 
be considered to have declined their election who, 
being then within the respective Fu or Ken, have 
not made the communication of acceptance within 
ten days, or who, being then out of the respective 
Fu or Ken, have not made such communication 
within twenty days. 

Articte LXIV.—When an elected person 
either declines the election or does not send in the 
communication of acceptance of election within the 
fixed period, the Governor of the Fu or Ken shall 


either decline or fail to send in the communication 


clared the elected person. 


ARTICLE LX V.—When it has been settled who 
are the elected persons in every election district, 


the Governor of the Fu or Ken shall give them 


certificates of election, and notify their names 


throughout the extent of his jurisdiction. He shall 


then report thereon to the Minister of State for 


Home Affairs, with the statements of the qualifi- 
cations of the elected persons. 


Cuarprer X.—TeERM of MEMBERSHIP AND SUB- 
STITUTIONAL ELECTIONS. 


ArrticLte LXVI.—The term of membership shall 
be four years. After the expiration of their term, 
Members may again accept election. 

ArtTicLe LXVII.—When, upon the occurrence 
of a vacancy among Members, the Minister of 
State for Home Affairs orders the-Governor of the 
respective Fu or Ken to hold a substitutional elec- 
tion, the latter shall cause an extraordinary elec- 
tion to be held in the respective election district for 
the election of a substitutional Member, within 
twenty days from the day on which he received 
the order of the said Minister of State. 

Articre LXVIII.—The term of substitutional 
membership shall correspond to that of the pre- 
decessor. 


CHAPTER XJ.—REGULATION oF VoTING PLACES. 


ArTicLe LXIX.—The Chocho or Soncho charg- 
ed with the management of voting shall maintain 
order at the voting place, and, in a case of neces- 
sity, may deliver an offender to the police authori- 
ties to be dealt with by them. 

ArTIcLe LXX.—No person carrying weapons 
or arms is permitted to enter a voting place. 

ArtTicte LXXI.—No person who is not an 
elector, is permitted to enter a voting place. 

Arriccte LXXII.—At a voting place it is for- 
bidden to make speeches, to engage in discussions, 
to cause an uproar, or to use persuasion for the 
votes of other people. . 

ArTicLte LXXIII.—When any person disturbs 
the order of a voting place, the Chocho or Soncho 
shall give him warning, and, when the warning is 
disregarded, shall cause him to leave the voting 
place. 

Articce LXXIV.—A person, who has been 
compelled to leave a voting place, may, unless he 
has become an offender against law, again be 


J called therein for the purpose of voting. 


Articte LXXV.—When any of the’ electors 
assembled at a voting place transgresses either 
the provisions of the Criminal Law or the punitive 
rules of the present Law, he shall be forbidden to 
vote, and his name and the circumstauces shall be 
recorded in the minntes of the election. 

ARTICLE LXXVI.—As to the decision of the 
Chocho or Soncho on a dispute relating to an 
election, no objection against it can be taised at 
the voting place. 

Articte LXXVIL—Any person who requests 
admission to an election meeting held at the Gun, 
Shi, or Ku Office charged with the management of 
election, shall be treated by the Chairman of 
Election according to the provisions set forth in 
the five Articles from Article LXIEX. to Article 
LXXIII. 

CuarpTer XII.—Law Suits asout ELecrion. 


Articte LXXVIII.—When a person who has 
lost an election considers that there is sufficient 
reason to make void the election of the elected 
person in the respective election district, he may 
institute a suit in a Court of Appeal against the 
elected person, within thirty days from the day 
of the notification of the name of the elected person 
as mentioned in Article LXV. 

No suit brought after the expiration of the above 
mentioned period shall be entertained. 

Articte LXXIX.—The plaintiff shall, simul- 
taneously with the filing of his petition, deposit as 
security in the Clerk’s Bureau of the Court of 
Appeal three hundred yen in cash or Public Bonds 
of equal value. 

Articte LXXX.—In case the judgment has 
been given against the plaintiff, should he fail to 
pay the whole amount of the real costs within 
seven days from the day on which the judgment 
was delivered, the security money shall be appro- 
priated for the purpose, and should there still 
remain any deficiency, the required amount shall 
be charged to the plaintiff. : 

ARTICLE LXXXI.—In case two or more than 
two plaintiffs have brought a suit against one and 
the same elected person, the Court of Appeal may 
deliver judgment to all the plaintiffs by one and 
the same document. 


fix the date of election, and cause the respective 
Chairman of Election to hold a new. election. 
But in the case mentioned in the second clause of 
Acticle LVIII, should any indvidual, who has been 
declared an elected person by the drawing of lots, 


of acceptance, the other person, who has lost the 
election by the said drawing of lots, shall be de- 


ArTIcLe LXXXII.—Should the House of Re- 
presentatives be ordered to dissolve while the trial 
is going on, the Court of Appeal shall dismiss 
the suit. 

ArTicre LXXXIII.—When the plaintiff with- 
draws his suit, he shall give public notice of the 
fact through the medium of a newspaper or by 
some other method. 

ArTiccte LXXXIV.—In trying a suit about an 
election, a Court of Appeal may directly deliver 
judgment on those offenders against the Criminal 
Law or the present Law, who are connected with 
the suit at issue. In this case, however, the 
Public Prosecutors must be present. 

In case he is not connected with a suit about an 
election an offender against the present Law shall 
be tied in the Criminal Court having jurisdiction 
over him. 

Artictg LXXXV.—When .a suit about an 
election is decided in a Court of Appeal, a copy of 
the judgment shall be sent to the Minister of 
State for Home Affairs; and on the opening of the 
House of Representatives, another copy shall be 
sent to the President thereof. 

ARTICLE LXXXVI.—Against the judgment of 
a Court of Appeal on a suit about an election, an 
appeal may be made for revisiow to the Court of 
Cassation. 

ArTICcLE LXXXVII.—An elected person, who 
is the object of a suit, shall not lose the right of a 
seat in the House of Representatives, pending the 
final decision of the Court of Law. 

ARTICLE LXXXVIIL.—In connection with a 
suit about an election, in all matters not provided 
for in the present Chapter, the process of ordi- 
nary legal proceeding shall be followed. 


Cuarrer XIII.—Punitive Rutes. 


Articire LXXXIX.—Any person, who has ef- 
fected the insertion of his name in the electoral 
list by fraudulently falsifying the amount of his 
tax paid, his age, residence, or any other facts 
necessary for the qualifications of an elector, 
shall be liable to a fine of not less than four yen 
and of not more than forty yeu. 

ARTICLE XC.—Any person, who either di- 
rectly or indirectly, has given or has promised 
to give an elector money, goods, notes, or public 
or private employment, with the object of ob- 
taining a vote for himself, of enabling another 
person to obtain the same, or of preventing the 
elector from voting for another person, shall be 
liable to a fine of not less than five yer and of 
not more than fifty yen. 

The same rule applies to the person who has 
received such gift or promise. 

ArTicLE XCI.—Any person, who has either 
obtained a vote for himself, or has enabled an- 
other person to obtain the same, or has pre- 
vented an elector from voting for another person 
by either directly or indirectly giving or promis- 
ing to give the elector money, goods, notes, or 
public or private employment, shall be dealt with 
according to the provision of Art. 234 of the 
Criminal Law. 

Any person who has voted or who has refrained 
from voting in consideration of such gift or promise 
shall be dealt with in a like manner. - 

ArTICLE XCII.—Any person who has done 
violence to an elector with the object of obtaining 
a vote for himself, or enabling another person to 
obtain the same, or of preventing an elector from 
voting for another person, shall be sentenced to a 
minor confinement without hard labour of not less 
than one month and of not more than six months, 
with a fine of not less than five yen and of not 
more than fifty yer. 

ArticLe XCIII.—Any person who, by doing 
violence to an elector, has obtained a vote for 
himself, or enabled another person to obtain the 
same, or has prevented the elector from voting for 
another person, shall be liable to be sentenced 
to a minor confinement without hard labour of 
not less than three months and of not more than 
two years, with a fine of not less than ten yer 
and of not more than a hundred yen. 

ARTICLE XCIV.—Whoever assembles a crowd 
of people for the purpose of either intimidating 
electors, of causing disturbance at a voting place 
or at an election meeting, or of detaining, da- 
maging, or plundering a ballot-box, shall be liable 
to be sentenced to a minor confinement without 
hard labour of not less than six months and of 
not more than two years, with a fine of notless 
than ten yen and of not more than a hundred 

en. 

Whoever knowingly joins such a crowd and 
adds to its influence, shall be liable to a minor 
confinement withont hard labour of not less than 
fifteen days and of not more than two months, 
with a fine of not less than three ye and of not 
more than thirty yer. 

Should the offender be carrying weapons or 
arms, one degree shall be added to the principal 
punishment. 
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ARTICLE XCV.—Whoever at the time of elec- 
tion, by force, or by duing violence to the election 
officers or witnesses, either disturbs a voting place 
or a place of election meeting, or detains, damages, 
or plunders a ballot-box, shall be liable to a minor 
confinement without hard tabour of not less than 
four months and of not more than four years, with 
a fine of not less than twenty ye and of not more 
than two hundred yer. 

Should the offender be carrying weapons or 
arms, one degree shall be added to the principal 
punishment. 

ArTIcLe XCVI.—Whoever commits either one 
of the offences mentioned in the preceding Article, 
by assembling a crowd of people, shall be liable to 
a major imprisonment without hard labour. 

Whoever knowingly joins such a crowd and 
adds to its influence, shall be liable to a minor 
confinement without hard labour of not less than 
two years and of not more than five years. 

Should the offender be carrying weapons or 
arms, one degree shall be added to the principal 
punishment. 

ArTIcLE XCVII.— Whoever instigates a per- 


son or persons by means of speeches, newspapers, or 
writings of any kind, to commit any of the offences 
mentioned in the preceding three Articles, shall be 


liable to be deaft’ with according to the provision 


of Art. 105 of the Criminal Law. In case the in- 
stigation has not produced any effect, the principal 
punishment shall be commuted by two or three 


degrees. 


RTICLE XCVIII].—Whoever enters a voting 
place or a place of election meeting carrying 
weapons or arms, shall be punished with a fine of 


not less than three ye and of not more than 
thirty yer. 


ARTICLE XCIX.—Should an elected person 
have been sentenced to any of the punishments 
mentioned in the ten Articles from Article 
LXXXIX. to Article XCVIIL, the election shall 


be void. 


Articte C.—Any person who has voted by 
fraudulently assuming another person’s name, or 
has voted, in spite of his disqualifications accord- 
ing to Article XIV., shall be punished with a fine 


of not less than four yex and of not more than 
forty yen. 


Articire C{.—Whoever has, for commission of 


any of the offences mentioned in the foregoing 
Articles, been sentenced to a punishment severer 

--has heen twice sentenced to 
fines, shall be suspended from the exercise of the 
right to elect and to be elected for a period of 
time not less than three years and not more than 
seven years, 

ARTICLE CII.—Should a witness fail to dis- 
charge any of the duties mentioned in the provi- 
sions of the‘present Law without any justifiable 
reason, he shall be punished with a fine of not less 
than five yer and of not more than fifty yez. 

ARTICLE CIII.—As to offences other than those 
for which provisions are made in the present 
Chapter, they shall be dealt with in accordance with 
the provisions of the Criminal Law, when such 
provisions are expressed therein, and the severer 
punishment shall be applied. - 

ArricLe CLV.—In all offences relating to elec- 
tions, six months shall be considered as the term 
of prescription of penalties. 

ArticLte CV.—The present punitive rules, as 
well as the Articles of Chapter XI., shall be posted 
up at every voting place of election meeting. 

Cuarrer XI V.—SuppLementary RULES. 

ArticLte CVI.—In every Shi, there shall be 
established one voting place, and the management 
of all votings and elections as specified in the pre- 
sent Law shall be taken charge of by the Shicho. 

In the case mentioned in Article 1V., one voting 
place shall be established in each election district, 
and the management of all votings and elections 
as specified in the present Law shall be ta\en 
charge of by the Kucho. : 

Articre CVIL—In the case mentioned in the 
preceding Article, the Shicho or the Kucho shall 
nominate not less than three and not more than 
seven witnesses from among the electors in the elec- 
tion district under his management, and shall ive 
notice of nomination to them, at least three days 
previous to the date of election, at the same time 
requesting them to be present on the day of elec- 
tion at the Shi or Ku Office concerned in the ma- 
hagement of election. 

The witnesses shall be present at the voting, and 
shall also inspect the ballots, 

In this case, matters relating to voting shall also 
be recorded in the minutes of election. 

ArricLe CVII.—In localities where the ‘Toshi 
(Governor of Island) is appointed, the functions of 
Chairman of Election mentioned in the present 
Law shall be discharged by the Toshi. 

ARTICLE CIX.—In Towns and Villages where 
the Law for the Organization of Towns and Villages 
is not in force, the functions of the Chocho or the 


Soncho mentioned in the present Lawshall be taken 
charge of by the Kocho (Headman). 


ArTIc1.2 CX.—In the first year of the compila- 


tion of the electoral list, those persons who have 
continuously been paying in full amount since the 
coming into force of the Law of Income Tax, an 
amount of income tax equal to that specified in 
Article VI. and Article VIII., shall be considered 


to have fulfilled the condition as to the period of 
lax payment required in tax qualification, 

Articte CXI.—In the Hokkaido, in the Oki- 
nawa Ken, and in the Ogasawara-jima, the pre- 
sent Law shall not be carried out, pending the 
carrying out therein of general laws for the organi- 
zation of local governments. 


APPENDIX OF THE LAW OF ELECTION 
OF THE MEMBERS OF THE HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES. 


Toxyo Fu.—Total number of Members, 12. 
District I.—Kojimachi Ku, Azabu Ku, Akasaka 
Ku, 1. District 1—Shiba Ku, 1. District III. 
—Kyobashi Ku, 1. District 1V.—Nihonbashi 
Ku, 1. District V.—Honjo Ku, Fukagawa Ku, 1. 
District VI.—Asakusa Ku, 1. District. VIL.— 
Kanda Ku, 1. District VIII.—Shitaya Ku, Hon- 
go Ku, 1. District 1X.—Koishikawa Ku, Ushi- 
gome Ku, Yotsuya Ku, 1. District X.—Higashi- 
tama Gun, Minamitoshima Gun, Kitatoshima 
Guu, 1. District XI.—Minamiadachi Gun, Mi- 
namikatsushika Gun, 1. District XIJ.—Ebara 
Gun, the Seven Islands of Izu, 1. 

Kyoro Fu.—vTotal number of Members, 7. 
District LL—Kamigyo Ku, 1. District If.—Shimo- 
gyo Ku, 1. District I11.—Otagi Gun, Kadono 
Gun, Otokuni Gun, Kii Gun, 1. District 1V.— 
Uji Gun, Kuse Gun, Soraku Gun, Tsuzuki Gun, 
1. District V.—Minamikuwata Gun, Kitakuwata 
Gun, Funai Gun, Amata Gun, Ikuruka Gun, 2. 
District VI.—Kasa Gun, Yosa Gun, Naka Gun, 
Takano Guu, Kumano Gun, I. 

Osaka Fu.—Yotal number of Members, Io. 
District I.—Nishi Ku, 1. District [1.—Higashi 
Ku, Kita Ku, 1. District Iil.—Minami Ku, 1. 
District 1V.—Nishinari Gun, Higashinari Gun, 
Sumiyoshi Gun, 2. District V.—Shimakami Gun, 
Shimashimo Gun, Teshima Gun, Nose Gun, 1. 
District VI.— Matsuda Gun, Katano Gun, Sasara 
Gun, Kawachi Gun, Wakae Gun, Takayasu Gun, 
r. District VIl.—Ishikawa Gun, Yakami Gun, 
Furuichi Gun, Yasukabe Gun, Nishikibe Gun, 
Tannan Gun, Shiki Gun, Tanhoku Gun, Ogata 
Gun, Shibukawa Gun, 1. District VIT.—Sakai 
Ku, Otori Gun, Izumi Gun, 1. Disteict IX.— 
Minami Gun, Hine Gun, 1. 

Kanagawa Ken.—Total number of Members, 
7. District L—Yokohama Ku, 3. District I1.— 
Kuraki Gun, Tachibana Gun, Tsuzaki Gun, 1. 
District LI[.—Minamitama Gun, Nishitama Gun, 
Kitatama Gun, 2. District 1V.—Miura Gun, 
Kamakura Gun, 1. District V.— Koza Gun, 
Aiko Gun, ‘Tsukui Gun, 1. District VI.—Osumi 
Gun, Yorogi Gun, Ashigarakami Gun, Ashigara- 
shimo Gun, I. 

Hyoco Ken.—Total number of Members, 12. 
District L—Kobe Ku, 1. District I11.—Muko 
Gun, Uhara Gun, Kawanobe Gun, Artima Gun, 
1. District WL—Taki Gun, Higami Gun, 1. 
District [V.—Yatabe Gun, Akashi Gun, Mino 
Gun, 1. District’ V.— Kako Gun, Innami Gun, 1. 
District VI.—Kato Gun, Taka Gun, Kasai Gun, 1. 
District VII.—Shikito Gun, Shikisai Gun, Jinto 
Gun, Jinsai Gun, 1. District VIIE—Itto Gun, 
Issai Gun, Ako Gun, Sayo Gun, Shisawa Gun, 2. 
District [IX.—Kinosaki Gun, Mikumi Gun, Keta 
Gun, Izushi Gun, Shitsumi Gun, Futagata Gun, 
Yabu Guv, Asago Gan, 2. District Tsuna 
Gun, Mihara Gun, 1. 

Nacasaki Ken.—TJotal number of Members, 
7. District I.—Nagasaki Ku, Nishisonogi Gun, 
2. District I1.—Higashisonogi Gun, Kitatakaku 
Gun, 1. District I].—Minamitakaku Gun, 1. 
District I1V.—Kitamatsuura Gun, Iki Gun, Ishida 
Gun, 1. District V.—Minamimatsuura Gun, 2. 
District VI.—Kamiagata Gun, Shimoagata Gun, 1. 

Nitcata Ken.—Total number of Members, 13. 


District IL—Niigata Ku, Nishikanbara Gun, 1.]G 


District Il1.—Kitakanbara Gun, Higasbikanbara 
Gun, Iwafune Gun, 2. District I1].-—Nakakan- 
bara Gun, 1. . District 1V.—Minamikanbara Gun, 
1. District V.—Koshi Gun, Mishima Gun, 2. 
District Vi.—Kariha Gun, 1. District VIL— 
Kitanohuma Gun, Minaminonuma Gun, Naka- 
nonuma Gun, Higashikubi-i Gun, 2. District 
VILL.—Nakakubiki Gun, Nishikubiki Gun, 2. 
District IX.—Sawada Gun, Kamo Gun, Hamo 
Gun, 1. 

Saitama Ken.—Total number of Members, 8. 
District I.—Kitaadachi Gun, Niikura Gun, 1. 
District IL—Iruma Gun, Koma Gun, Yokomi 
Gun, Hiki Gun, 2. District 1I.—Minamisaitama 
Gun, Kitakatsushika Gun, Nakakatsushika Gun, 


Shimotakai Gun, 1. 


2. District 1V.—Kitasaitama Gun, Osato Gun, 
Hara Gun, Hanzawa Gun, Obusuma Gun, 2, 
District V.—Kodama Gun, Kami Gun, Naka 
Gun, Chichibu Gun, 1. 


Gumma Ken.—Yotal number of Members, 5. 


District I.—Higashigunma Gun, Minamiseta Gun, 
Tone Gun, Kitaseta Gun, 1. District 1I.—Nitta 
Gun, Yamada Gun, Ora Gun, 1. 
Sai Gun, Nawa Gun, Midorino Gun, ‘tago Gun, 


District HI.— 


Minamikaura Gun, 1. District 1V.—Nishigunma 
Gun, Kataoka Gun, Azuma Gun, 1. District V. 


—Kitakanra Gun, Usui Gun, 1. 


Cuipa Ken.—Total number of Members, 9. 
District .—Chiba Gun, Ichihara Gun, 1. District 
11.—Higashikatsushika Gun, Inba Gun, Shimo- 
habu Gun, Minamisoma Gun, 2. District II.— 
Katori Gun, 1. District I1V.—Unakami Gun, 
Sosa’ Gun, 1. District V.—Yamabe Gun, Musa 
Gun, 1. District VI.—Isumi Gun, Kamihabu 
Gun, Nagara Gun, 1. District VII.—Mota Gun, 
Shusu Gun, Amaha Gun, 1. District VIIL— 
Awa Gun, Hei Gun, Asai Gun, Nagasa Gun, 1. 

[paRAKI Ken.—Yotal number of Members, 8. 
District. L—Higashiibaraki Gun, Kajima Gun, 
Namekata Gun, 2. District Il.—Taga Gun, Kuji 
Gun, Naka Gun, 2. District II].—Nishibaraki 
Gun, Makabe Gun, 1. District 1V.—Toyoda 
Gun, Yuki Gun, Okada Gun, Nishiikatsushika 
Gun, Sarushima Gun, 1. District V.—Tsukuba 
Gun, Niibari Gun, 1. District VI.—Shida Gun, 
Kawachi Gun, Kitasoma Gun, 1. 

Tocuic! Ken.—Total number of Members, 5. 
District L—Kawachi Gun, Haga Gun, 1. District 
I1.—Kamitsuga Gun, Shimotsuga Gun, Samukawa 
Gun, 2. District I1I.—Aso Gun, Ashikaga Gun, 
Vanada Gun, 1. District I1V.—Shiwoya Gun, 
Nasu Gun, I. 

Nara Ken.—YTotal number of Members, 4. 
District L—Sokami Gun, Soshimo Gun, Yamabe 
Gun, Hirose Gun, Heguri Gun, 1. District I1.— 
Shikijo Gun, Shikige Gun, Uda Gun, Toichi Gun, 
‘Takaichi Gun, Katsujo Gun, Katsuge Gun, Oshi- 
umi Gun, 2. District IE—Uchi Gun, Yoshino 
Gun, 1. 

Mrz Ken.—Total number of Members, 7. Dis- 
trict IL—Ano Gun, Ichishi Gun, 1. District ILL— 
Mie Gun, Suzuka Gun, Ange Gun, Kawawa Gun, 
1. District 1I11-—Kuwana Gun, Inabe Gun, Asake 
Gun, t. District 1V.—lidaka Gun, Iino Gun, 
Take Gun, 1. District Vim—Watarai Gun, Toshi 
Gun, Ago Gun, Kitamuro Gun, Minamimuro 
Gun, 2. District VI.—Ahai Gun, Yamada Gun, 
Nabari Gun, Iga Gun, 1. 

Arcot Ken.—Total number of Members, 11. 
District Nagoya Ku, 1. District I1.—Aichi 
Gun, 1. District I1I.— Higashikasugai Gun, Nishi- 
kasugai Gun,1. District 1V.—Niwa Gun, Haguri 
Gun, 1. District V.—Nakajima Gun, 1. District 
ViI.—Kaito Gun, Kaisai Gun, 1. District VIL— 
Chita Gun, 1. District VILT.—Aomi Gun, Hazu 
Gun, 1. District IX.—Nukada Gun, Nishikamo 
Gun, Higashikamo Gun, 1. District X.—Kita- 
shitara Gun, Minamishitara Gun, Hoi Gun, 1. 
District X1.—Atsumi Gun, Yana Gun, 1. 

Saizuvoka Ken.—Total number of Members, 8. 

District lL—Abe Gun, Udo Gun, 1. District IL— 
Fuji Gun, Ihara Gun, 1. District. H1.—Shida 
Gun, Masutsu Gun, 1. District 1V.—Haibara 
Gun, Sano Gun, Kito Gun, 1. District V.—Suchi 
Gun, Toyoda Gun, Yamana Gun, Iwata Gun, 1. 
District VI.—Nagakami Gun, Fuchi Gun, Ha- 
mana Gun, Inasa Gun, Aratama Gun, :. District 
VIL—Naka Gun, Kamo Gun, Kuntaku Gun, 
Takata Gun, Sunto Gun, 1. 
YVamanasHi Ken.—Total number of Members, 
3. District 1.—Nishiyamanashi Gun, Kitakoma 
Gun, Nakakoma Gun, 1. District: II.— Higashi- 
yamanashi Gun, Minamitsuru ‘Gun, Kitatsuru 
Gun, 1. District I[].—Higashiyatsushiro Gun, 
Nishiyatsushiro Gun, Minamikoma Gun, 1. 

Suica Ken.—Total number of Members, 5. 
District I—Shiga Gun, ‘Takashima Gun, 1. 
District If.—Koga Gun, Nosu Gun, Kurimoto Gun, 
1. District IT.—Inukami Gun, Echi Gun, Kanza- 
ki Gun, Gamo Gun, 2. _ District —Nishiasai Gun, 
Higashiasai Gun, Ika Gun, Sakata Gun, 1. 

Giru Ken.—Total number of Members, 7. 
District L—Atsumi Gun, Katagata Gun, Kakami 
un, tr. District 1f.—Fuwa Gun, Apachi Gun, 1. 
District I11.—Kaisai Gun, Shimoishizu Gun, ‘Ta- 
gino Gun, Kamiishizu Gun, Haguri Gun, Naka- 


jima Gun, 1. District 1V.—Ono Gun, Ikeda Gun, 


Motosu Gun, Mushiroda Gun, Yamagata Gun, 1. 
District V.i—Mugi Gun, Gujo Gun, 1. District 
VI.—Kamo Gun, Kago Gun, Toki Gun, Ena 
Gun, t. District VIT.—Ono Gun, Masuda Gun, 
Yoshiki Gun, 1. 

Nagano Ken.—Total number of Members, 8. 
District —Kamiminochi Gun, Sarashina Gun, 1. 
District [I1.—Shimominochi Gun, Kamitakai Gun, 
District. I11.—Chiisagata 
Gun, Hashina Gun, 1. District 1V.—Nishichi- 


kuma Gun, Higashichikuma Gun, Minamiazumi 


Gun, Kitaazumi Gun, 2. District V.—Minami- 
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saku Gun, Kitasaku Gun, 1. District VI.—Kami- 
ina Gun, Suwa Gun, 1. District VII.—Shimoina 
Gun, 1. 

Miyact Ken.—Total number of Members, 5. 
District 1.—Sendai Ku, Natori Gun, Miyagi Gun, 
1. District I.—Shibata Gun, Karita Gun, Igu 
Gun, Watari Gun, 1. District If.—Kurokawa 
Gun, Kami Gun, Shida Gun, ‘Tamatsukuri Gun, 
Tota Gun, 1. District 1V.—Kuribara Gun, ‘To- 
yoma Gun, 1. _ District Vi—Momofu Gun, Oshika 
Gun, Matoyoshi Gun, 1. 

Fuxusuima Ken.—Total number of Members, 

District 1.—Shinobu Gun, Date Gun, 1. Dis- 
trict If.—Adachi Gun, Asaka Gun, 1. District 
I11.—Tamura Gun, Iwase Gin, Higashishirakawa 
Gun, Nishishirakawa Gun, Ishikawa Gun, 2. 
District 1V.—Minamiaizu Gun, Kitaaizu Gun, 
Onuma Gun, Yama Gun, Kawanuma Gun, 2. 
District V.—Kikuta Gun, Iwasaki Gun, Iwaki 
Gun, Naraba Gun, Shineha Gun, Namekata Gun, 
Uda Gun, 1. 

Iwate Ken.—Total number of Members, 5. 
District ].—Minamiiwate Gun, Kitaiwate Gun, 
Shiba Gun, Ninohe Gun, 1. District 1].—Higa- 
shihehi Gun, Makahehi Gun, Kitahehi Gan, Mi- 
namikunohe Gun, Kitakunohe Gun, 1. District 
ILI.—Hienuki Gun, Higashiwaga Gun, Nishiwaga 
Gun, Nishihehi Gun, Minamihehi Gun, 1. Dis- 
trict [V.—Esashi Gun, Isawa Gun, Kesen Gun, 1. 
District V.—Nishiiwai Gun, Higashiiwai Gun, 1. 

Aomori Ken.—Total number of Members, 4. 
District 1.—Higashitsugaru Gun, Kamikita Gun, 
Shimokita Gun, Saunohe Gun, 2. District IL— 
Kitatsugaru Gun, Minamitsugaru Gun, 1. Dis- 
trict II1].—Nakatsugaru Gun, Nishitsugaru Gun, 1. 

YamacaTa Ken.—Total number of Members, 6. 
District ]—Minamimurayama Gun, Higashimu- 
rayama Gun, Nishimurayama Gun, 2. District II. 
—Higashiokitama Gun, Minamiokitama Gun, Ni- 
shiokitama Gun, 1. District III.—Atami Gun, Ni- 
shitagawa Gun, Higashitagawa Gun, 2. District 
1V.—Mogami Gun, Kitamurayama Gun, 1. 

Akita Ken.—Total number of Members, 5. 
District 1.--Minamiakita Gun, 3. District 1.— 
District Il.—Yamamoto Gun, Kitaakita Gun, 
Kazuno Gun,1. District If11.—Kawabe Gun, Yuri 
Gun, 1. District 1V.—Senboku) Gun, Hiraka 
Gun, Okachi Gun, 2. 

Fuxu1 Ken.—Total number of Members, 4. 
District 1—Asuha Gun, Ono Gun, 1. District 
I1.—Yoshida Gun, Sakai Gun, 1. District I1L— 
Nanjyo Gun, Imadate Gun, Nibu Guu, 1. District 
1V.—Mikata Gun, Onifu Gun, Oi Gun, Tsuruga 
Gun, 1. 

Isuixawa Ken.—Total number of Members. 
6. District l—Kanazawa Ku, Ishikawa Gun, 2. 
District IL—Nomi Gun, Enuma Gun, 1. District 
II 1.—Kahoku Gun, Hagui Gun, Kajima Gun, 2. 
District 1V.— Fugeshi Gun, Suzu Gun, 1. 

Toyama Ken.—Total number of Members, 5. 
District l.—Kaminigawa Gun, Nehi Gun, 2. 
District H.—Shimonigawa Gun, 1. District IL— 
Imizu Gun, 1. District 1V.—Tonami Gun, 1. 

Tortor! Ken.—Total number of Members, 3. 
District 1.—Omi Gun, Homi Gun, Iwai Gun, 
Yagami Gun, Hatto Gun, Chizu Gun, 1. District 
If.—Takakusa Gun, Kita Gun, Kawamura Gun, 
KumeGun, Yabase Gun, 1. Distret I].—Aseiri 
Gun, Aimi Gun, Hino Gun, 1. 

SuHimang Ken.—Total number of Members, 6. 
District L—Shimane Gun, Aika Gun, Yu Gun, 
1. District I.—Nogi Gun, Nita Gun, Ohara Gun, 
lishi Gun, 1. District I11.—Shutto Gun, Tatenui 
Gun, Kando Gun, 1. District 1V.—Nima Gun, 
Anno Gun, Ochi Gun, 1. District V.— Naka Gun, 
Mino Gun, Kanoashi Gun, 1. District VI-—Suki 
Gun, Ochi Gun, Ama Gun, Chibu Gun, 1. 


Oxayama Ken.—Total number of Members, 8. 
District .—Okayama Ku, Mino Gun, Jyodo Gun, 
Oku Gun, Kojima Gun, 2. District IL—Tsudaka 
Gun, Akasaka Gun, Iwanashi Gun, Wake Gun, 1. 
District I11.—Tsuu Gun, Kuboya Gun, Kayo Gun, 
Kado Gun, 1. District 1V.—Asakuchi Gun, Oda 
Gun, Shitsuke Gun, 1. District V.—Jiobe Gun, 
Kawakami Gun, Tetta Gun, Aga Gun, 1. District 
VI.—Majima Gun, Oba Gun, Nishisaijyo Gun, 
Nishihojyo Gun, Nishinanjyo Gun, Higashihojyo 
Gun, 1. District Vil_s vohoku Gun, Shonan 
Gun, Yoshino Gun, Aita Gun, Kumehojyo Gun, 
Kumenanjyo, Gun 1. 

Hirossaima Ken.—Total number of Members, 
10. District I1.—Hiroshima Ku, Aki Gun, 2. 
District 1].—Sahegi Gun, 1. District I11.—Numa- 
ta Gun, Takamiya Gun, Yamagata Gun, 1. 
District I1V.—Takada Gun, Miyoshi Gun, Mitani 
Gun, 1. District V.i—Kamo Gun, 1. District 
VI—Toyoda Gun, 1. _ District. VIL.—Mitsugi 
Gun, Sera Gun, 1. District VITL—Fukatsu 
Guu, Numakuma Gun, Anna Gun, 1. District 
1X.—Ashida Gun, Homuji Gun, pe Gun, Konu 
Gun, Nuka Gun, Mikami Gun, Eso Gun, 1. 

Yamacucni Ken.—Total number of Members, 
7. District L—Yoshiki Gun, Mine Gun, Asa Gun, 
Saba Gun, 2. 


Gun, Atita Gun, 2. 
Gun, 1. 


muro Gun, 2. 


5. District L—Myoto Gun, Katsuura Gun, 1. 


trict TV.—Itano Gun, 1, District V.— Mima Gun, 
Miyoshi Gun, 1. 


District 1.—Kagawa Gun, Yamada Gun, Shodo 
Gun, 1. District IT.—Ouchi Gun, Kangawa Gun, 
Miki Gun, 1. 
Gun, 1. 
District V.—Toyoda Gun, Mino Gun, 1. 


District 1.—Onsen Gun, Wake Gun, Kazahaya 
Gun, Noma Gun, Kume Guan, Iyo Gun, Shimou- 
kena Gun, 2. 
Gun, Shufu Gun, 1. 
Kamifukena Gun, 1. District [V.—Nii Gun, Uma 
Gun, 1. 
uwa Gun, 1. 
Kitauwa Gun, 1. 


District I.—‘Tosa Gun, Nagaoka Gun, 1. 
I1.—Hata Gun, Takaoka Gun, Akawa Gun, 2. 
District [11.—Kagami Gun, Aki Gun, 1. 


District .—Fukuoka Ku, Ido Gun, Shima Gun, 
Sawara Gun,1. 
kata Gun, Naka Gun, Mikasa Gun, Mushiroda 
Gun, Jyoza Gun, Geza Gun, Yasu Gun, 2. 
trict IL1.—Onga Gun, Kurate Gun, Kama Gun, 
Honami Gun, 1. 
Gun, Yamamoto Gun, Ikuha Gun, Takeno Gun, 1. 
District V.—Mitsuma Gun, Kozuma Gun, Shimo- 
zuma Gun, I. 
Gun, 1. 
1. District VIIL--Miyako Gun, Nakatsu Gun, 
Tsuiki Gun, Koge.Gun, 1. 


District 
amabe Gun, Minamiamabe Gun, 1. 
—Ono Gun, Naori Gun, 1. 
mi Gun, Kusu Gun, Hida Gun, 1. 
Nishikunisaki 
District VI.—Shimoke Gun, Usa G 


trict 1.—Saga Gun, Kanzaki Gun, Oki Gun, Kii 
Gun, Yabu Gun, Mine Gun, 2. 
Higashimatsuura Gun, Nishimatsuura Gun, 1. 
District II[].—Kinoshima Gun, Fujitsu Gun, 1. 


8. District IL—Kumamoto Ku, Akita Gun, ‘Ta- 
kuma Gun, Udo Gun, 2. 
Gun, 1. 
Gun, Kikuchi Gun, Goshi Gun, Aso Gun, 2. 
trict, 1V.—Kamimashiki Gun, Shimomashiki Gun, 


minaka Gun, Koyu Gun, 1. 
morokata Gun, Nishimorokata Gun, Higashimo- 
rokata Gun, 1. 
Nishiusuki Gun, 1. 


7. District 1.—-Kagoshima Gun, Taniyama Gun, 


Ata Gun, I. 
Gun, Minamiisa Gun, Satsuma Gun, Koshiki- 
shima Gun, I. 
Gun, Kuwabara Gun, Nishiso Gun, Kitaisa Gun, 
1. Distriet VI.—Minamimorokata Gun, Minami- 
osumi Gun, Kimotsuki Gun, Higashiso Gun, 1. 


District 11.—Amu Gun, Mishima 


Gun, Otsu Gun, 1. District I1.—Akamagaseki 
Ku, Toyora Gun, 1. District IV.—Tsuno Gun, 
eulieks Gun, Oshima Gun, 2. District V.—Kuga 

un, I, 

Wakayama Ken.—Total numberof Members, 5. 
District 1— Wakayama Ku, Nagusa Gun, Ama 
District I1.—Ito Gun, Naka 
District HW1.—Hidaka Gun, Higashi- 


Count Oxuma SHIGENOBU, 

Minister of State for Foreign Affairs. 
Count Sarco TsuKuMICHI, 

Minister of State for the Navy, 
Count Inouye Kaoru, 

Minister of State for Agriculture and 

Commerce. 

Count YamabDa AK1IyYOSHI, 

Minister of State for Justice. 
Count Matsucata Masayosut, 

Minister of State for Finance, and 

Minister of State for Home Affairs. 

Count Oyama Iwao, 

Minister of State for War. 
Viscount Mort Arrnort!, 

Minister of State for Education. 
Viscount ENomoTo TakgakI, 

Minister of State for Communications. 


Toxusuima Ken.—Total number of Members, 


District I]—Naka Gun, Kaibu Gun, 1. District 
III.—Myosai Gun, Awa Gun, Oe Gun, 1. Dis- 


KaGawa Ken.—Total number of Members, §. 


District I.—Utari Gun, Aya 
District 1V.—Tado Gun, Naka Gun, 1. 


CuarTer I.—Gengrat RULES. 


Articie I.—The financial year of the Govern- 
ment shall commence on the Ist day of the 4th 
month in each year, and end on the 31st day 
of the 3rd month of the following year. 

All transactions of matters relating to receipt 
and disbursement of the revenues and expendi- 
tures of each financial year, shall be completed 
on the 31st day of the 11th month of the follow- 
ing financial year. 

ArTICLE II.—All receipts from taxes and all 
other resources shall be treated as revenues, and 
all expenses, as expenditures. Revenues and 
expenditures shall be embodied in the general 
budget. 

ARTICLE III.—Sums appropriated for each 
financial year shall not be applied to the payment 
of expenses belonging to another financial year. 

ArTICLE I1V.—No Government Office is al- 
lowed to keep special funds other than those 
provided for by law or ordinance. 


Euime Ken.—Total number of Members, 7. 


District LI. —Ochi Gun, Kuwamura 
District IN.—Kita Gun, 


District V.—Nishiuwa Gun, Higashi- 
District Vi.—Minamiuwa Gun, 


Kocut Ken.--Total number of Members, 4. 
District 


Fuxvoka Ken.—Total number of Members, g. 
District I].—Kasuya Gun, Mune- 
Dis- 
District I1V.—Mii Gun, Mihara 


Cuaprer Il—Buneer. 


ArTICLE V.—The general budget of annual 
revenues and expenditures shall be laid before 
the Imperial Diet of the previous year, at the 
beginning of its session. 

ArricLe VI.—The general budget of annual 
revenues and expenditures shall be divided into 
two parts, the ordinary and extraordinary; and 
each part shall be cubdivided intu ‘Tiles and 
Paragraphs. 

The following documents shall accompany the 
budget for the information of the Imperial Diet :— 

1. Paper stating the amount of the estimated 
expenses demanded by the respective De- 
partments of State. In this paper every 
item in each Paragraph shall be explicitly 
stated. 

2. Paper stating the actual accounts of the 
revenue and expenditure of the financial 
year, ended on the 31st day of the 3rd 
month of the current year. 

Artictge VII.—The reserves to be provided in 
the budget shall be divided into the following two 
classes :—- : 

Ist reserve. 

2nd reserve. 

The first reserve shall be used to supply de- 
ficiencies, which are unavoidable in the budget. 

The second reserve shall be used to meet neces- 
sary expenses unprovided for in the same. 

ArticLe VHI.—The account of sums defrayed 
out of the reserve shall, after the-lapse of the 
fiuancial year, be laid before the Imperial Diet, 
and its approbation shall be sought. 

Articite 1X.—The maximum amount of the 
Treasury Bills to be issued during each financial 
year, shall be determined with the consent of the 
Imperial Diet. 


District VI.—Yamato Gun, Miike 
District VIL—Kiku Gun, Tagawa Gun, 


Oita Ken.—Total number of Members, 6. 
I1.—Oita Gun, 1. District I1—Kita- 
District IIf. 
District [1V.—Haya- 
District V.— 
Higashikunisaki Gun, 1. 
un, I. 

Saca Ken.—Total number of Members, 4. Dis- 


Gun, 


District [L— 


Kumamoto Ken.—Total number of Members, 


District II. —Tamana 
District I11.—Yamaga Gun, Mamamoto 
Dis- 


1. District V.—Yatsushiro Gun, Ashikita Gun, 
Kuma Gun, 1. District VI.—Amakusa Gun, 1. 
Miyasak1 Ken.—Total number of Members, 3. 
District IL—Miyasaki Gun, Kitanaka Gun, Mina- 
District I1.—Kita- 


District I1.—Higashiusuki Gun, 
KacosHima Krn.—Total number of Members, 


Kitaosumi Gun, Kumake Gun, Komo Gun, 1. 
District I]—Kiire Gun, Ibusuki Gun, Nini Gun, 
Kawanabe Gun, 1. District: [I[.—Hioki Gun, 
District 1V.—Takaki Gun, Itsumi 


District V.—Hishikari Gun, Aira 
Cuaprer ITI.—REcEIPt1S. 


ARTICLE X.—Taxes and other revenues shall 
be raised in accordance with the provisions of 
laws and ordinances. 

Taxes and other revenues shall not be levied 
except by officials qualified therefor by law or 
ordinance. 

Cuaprer I[V.—EXpPENDITURES. 


Articte XI.—The amount appropriated for 
the expenses of the Government for each finan- 
cial year, shall be defrayed out of the revenues 
of the same financial year. 

Articie XIU.—The Ministers of State shall 
not apply the appropriations for any object other 
than that prescribed in the budget; nor are they 
permitted to interchange the amounts of appro- 
priation in each Paragraph one for the other. 

The Ministers of State shall hand over to the 
Treasury all receipts under their control, and 
shall not make use-of them directly. 

ARTICLE XIII.—The Ministers of State shall 
draw order of payment upon the Treasury, in 


District VII.—Oshima Gun, 1. 


THE LAW OF FINANCE. 


We, with the advice of Our Privy Council, 
hereby give Our Sanction to the present Law of 
Finance and order it to be promulgated. 

[His Imperial Majesty’s Sign-Manual.] 
[Privy Seal.] 
The 11th day of the 2nd month of the 22nd year 
of Meiji. 
(Countersigned) 
Count Kuropna Kiyroraka, 
Minister President of State. 
Count Iro HrropumM}, 
President of the Privy Council, 
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Articte XXII.—In case the total amount of a 
continuing expenditure fund is determined for any 
work, manufacture, or any other undertakings, 
which require a number of years for completion, 
the surplus of each financial year may be succes- 
sively carried over and disbursed until the end of 
the year, inwhich the said work, manufacture, or 
other undertakings shall be finished. 


ArtTicLe XXIII.—Money paid back for re- 
funding sums which had been paid out in mistake 
or had been overpaid, receipts belonging to a 
financial year of which the accounts of receipts 
and payment have been finished, and all other re- 
ceipts not provided in the budget, shall be taken 
into the revenue of the current financial year. 
However, in the case of an advance payment, of a 
disbursement in approximate amounts, or of a 
disbursement by a temporary interchange of items, 
which has been made in accordance with the pro- 
visions of law or Imperial Ordinance, the sums of 
money paid back may be applied for refunding 
the respective appropriations, out of which they 
had been originally paid. 


Cuarrer VII].—WorKS UNDER THE GovERN- 
MENT. THe SALE AND PuRCHASE, AND LEND- 
ING AND BoRROWING OF OBJECTS. 


Articte XXIV.—Excepting the cases other- 
wise prescribed by law or Imperial Ordinance, 
works under the Government, and the sale and 
purchase and lending and borrowing of articles, 
shall be put to competition, by giving public notice. 
In the following cases, however, contracts may be 
entered into at discretion, without resorting to the 
competitive means :— 

1. In the case of the purchase or borrowing 
of articles in the exclusive possession of a 
single person or company. 

2. In the case of works to be carried out, or 
of articles to be purchased or sold, or to be 
lent or borrowed, under circumstances re- 
quiring the actions of the Government to 
be kept secret. 


3. In the case of extraordinary urgency, when 


order to defray the expenses appertaining to their 
respective administrations. 

The power to issue order of payment, however, 
may be delegated to other functionaries in accord- 
ance with rules specially provided for. 

ARTICLE XIV.—The Treasury shall not make 
payment on such orders as are contrary to the 
provisions of laws and ordinances. — - 

ARTICLE XV.—The Ministers of State shall not 
issue order of payment, except in favour of a 
legitimate creditor of the Government or his agent. 

For the expenses enumerated here below, the 
Ministers of State may, however, issue order of 
advance payment to competent officials or to 
banks specially assigned by the Government. 

1. Payment on the principal and interest of 
national debts. 

2. Expenses of troops and fleets, and Go- 
vernment vessels. 

3. Expenses of Government Offices abroad. 

4. All expenses to be paid in foreign coun- 
tries, besides those mentioned in the pre- 
ceding clause. ate 

5. Expenses to be paid in those districts in 
the interior, where the means of transpor- 
tation and communication are incomplete. 

6. Those miscellaneous ordinary expenses in 
the different Government Offices, of which 
the whole annual amount is below five 
hundred ven. et . 

7. Expenses of Offices, the situation of which 
cannot be settled in one place. 

8. Expenses of works carried out under 
direct supervision of the different Govern: 
ment Offices, provided such expenses do 
not exced three thousand yen for each 
superintending official. 

Cuaprer V.—Finat Accounts. 

ArticLe XVI.—General final accounts to be 
laid by the Government before the Imperial Diet, 
after it has received the verification of the Board 
of Audit, shall be drawn up in the same form as 
the general budget, and shall contain explicit 
statements as to the following particulars :— 
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mentioned in the preceding Article lose or injure 
the cash or articles, by fire or flood, or by bein 
robbed of them, or by any other causes, they shal 
not be relieved from their responsibility, unless, by 
proving to the Board of Audit that the loss or 
injury bas been unavoidable in connection with 
the custody, they shall have received decision of 
the said Board, discharging them from the re- 
sponsibility for the same. 

Arricre XXVILI.—The officials who may be 
required to deposit security for being charged with 
the receipt or disbursement of cash and with ser- 
ving articles in and out, shall be determined by 
Imperial Ordinance. 

ARTICLE XXIX.—The capacity to order pay- 
ment and that of dealing with the receipt and dis- 
bursement of money, shall not be combined in one 
person at the same time. 


Cuarrer X.—MiscetLantous RULES. 


ArricLe XXX.—In case when it is difficult to 
follow the provisions of the present Law on account 
of special requirements, a special mode of treat- 
ment may be allowed. 

The establishment of a special mode of treatment 
shall be effected by law. 

Articte XXXI.—The Government may en- 
trust the Nippon Ginko with management of the 
Treasury funds. 

Cuaprer XI.—SupPLEMENTARY RULES. 

Arricte XXXII.—The provisions of the pre- 
sent Law not relating to the Imperial Diet shall 
come in force from the 1st day of the 4th month 
of the 23rd year of Meiji; and those relating to the 
Imperial Diet shall come in force from the time of 
its opening. ‘ 

The provisions of the present Law relating to 
the final accounts shall have application from the 
accounts of the financial year for which the vote 
of the Imperial Diet shall have been obtained. 

Arricte XXXIII.—Laws and ordinances which 
are incompatible with any provision of the present 
Law, shall be repealed from the day of the coming 
n force of such provision. 


REVENUES. 


Estimated amount of revenues. 
Ascertained amount of revenues. 


there is no time to put to competition the 
undertaking of a work, ‘or the purchase or 
sale, or borrowing or lending of articles. 


Amount of revenues received. 
Amount of revenues not yet received. 
. _. EXPENDITURES. 
Estimated amount of expenditures. - 

Amount of expenditures increased after the 
determination of the budget. 

Amount of expenditures for which order of 
payment had been issued. 

Amount to be carried over to the next financial 

ear. 

ARTICLE XVIH.—The following documents shall 
accompany the general final accounts mentioned 
in the preceding Article, together with the report 
of verification of the Board of Audit :— 
1. Reports of final accounts submitted of the 
respective Departments of State. 
2. Accounts of the national debts. 
3. Accounts of cases in which special modes 
of treatment are allowed. 
Cuarrer VI.—TeERMS oY PRESCRIPTION. 

ARTICLE XVIII.—As to those liabilities of the 
Government, of which the creditor has not made 
the demand of disbursement or of payment within 
five years, after the end of the financial year in 
which the payment should have. been made, they 
shall be considered to have passed the term of 
prescription, and the Government shall be free 
from the liability. But in case the term of pre- 
scription is fixed by a special law, the provision 
of such law shall be followed. 

ARTICLE XIX. —When, concerning any amount 
of money due to the Government, a person has 
not received notice for payment within five years, 
after the end of the financial year in which such 
payment should have been made, he shall be freed 
from their liability. But in case the term of pre- 
scription is fixed by a special law, the provision of 
such law shall be followed. ; 
Cuaprer VII.—Surptus. TRansFER or AP- 
PROPRIATIONS TO ANOTHER FINANCIAL YEAR. 
Receipts Not Provipsp IN THE Bupeet. 

REFUNDING OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

ArticLe XX.—When there occurs a surplus 
in the annual accounts of a financial year, it shall 
be carried over to the revenues of the next finan- 
cial year. 

ARTICLE XXI.—In case any express permis- 
sion is specially provided in the budget, or in case ARTICLE XXVI.— Officials, who are charged 
expenses have not been wholly paid out during a with the receipt and disbursement of cash and 
financial year, on account of delays caused by un- with serving articles in and out that belong to 
avoidable circumstances in the progress of any the Government, shall be responsible in every 
work or manufacture which had to be completed | case for the money and articles under their 
within the said financial year, appropriations may management, and teceive the verification and 
be carried over to, and disbursed in, the succeed- decision of the Board of Audit. 
ing year. : ArTicLe XXVII.—In cases where the officials 


4. In the case of articles which, on account of 
their peculiar nature, or on account of the 
special object for which they are to be used, 
require to be purchased directly in the 
place of production or manufacture, or from 
the producers or manufacturers. 

5. In the case of the purchase of manufactures 
or instruments, which cannot be manufac- 
tured except by special artists. 

6. In the case of the purchase or lease of 
lands and buildings, requiring particular 
situation or construction. 

7. In the case of contracts relating to works, 
and of the purchase or borrowing of articles, 
of which the cost or value does not exceed 
five hundred yen. 


8. In the case of the sale of movable pro- 
perties, the estimated value of which does 
not exceed two hundred yer, 

g. In the case of the purchase of men-of-war. 

10. In the case of the purchase of horses in 
the Army. 

11. Incase a work or manufacture is caused 
to be undertaken, or some articles are pur- 
chased, for experimental purposes. 

12. In the case of the employment of the poor 
belonging to a charity establishment, or in 
the case of the direct purchase of things pro- 
duced or manufactured therein. 

13. In the case of the employment of convict 
labour, or of the direct purchase of things 
manufactured by the same, or in the case 
of the direct purchase of aiticles produced 
or manufactured at an agricultural or in- 
dustrial establishment under the control of 
the Government. 

14. In the case of the sale of articles produced 
or manufactured or at an agricultural or 
industrial establishment under the Govern- 
ment, or an establishment for charity, educa- 
tion, or by convict labour. 

ArrTicte XXV.—No payment shall be made 
in advance for woiks or manufacture, or for the 
purchase of articles, excepting in cases of men-of- 
war, arms, and ammunitions. 


Crarrer 1X.—AccountTiInG OFFICIALS. 


CHRIST CHURCH. 
—_——_—_—__—___——__ 


The annual general meeting of the members of 
Christ Church took place on the 8th instant in 
the Chamber of Commerce Rooms at No. 12. 
Among those present were Messrs. J. Rickett, J. 
de Becker, D. S. Brearley, J. Dodds, C. D. 
Halliburton, E. Flint Kilby, A. Keir, A. J. Mac- 
pherson, J. T. Griffin, J. A. Fraser. 


Mr. Jas. Dopps took the chair and after reading 
the advertisement calling the meeting, said—Gen- 
tlemen, when we last met it was hoped that the 
chair on this occasion would have had another 
occupant, for as you will remember Mr. Russell 
Robertson was then re-elected on the Committee 
in anticipation of his return from England with a 
view to his resuming on his arrival the position of 
Chairman. As these annual gatherings come 
round the great loss the community suffered by 
his premature death is more forcibly brought home 
to us, and in no institution has that loss been more 
keenly felt than in the Church, in the affairs and 
welfare of which he, during a very long connection 
both officially and in his private capacity, always 
took the warmest and deepest interest.—(Ap- 
plause.) With this slight tribute to the memory 
of one whom weall esteemed and loved so much, I 
will pass on to the formal business of the meeting 
and will read the report for the past year. 


The report and account was as follows :— 


The Committee of the Episcopal Church Establishment 
at Yokohama have now the pleasure to submit to the Seat- 
holders the Report and Accounts for the year ended 31st 
December, 1888. 


The year opened with a debit balance «f $54.27, but 
general prospects were then deemed so favourable that the 
Subscribers in General Meeting passed a resolution to raise 
the Chaplain’s Stipend to $200 per month. The Com- 
mittee are glad to be able to say that the expectations then 
entertained have been realised and that the income of the 
church have been sufficient to defray all expenses, and to 
enable the Hon. Treasurer in his account to record a 
small balance of $20.10 to the good. 

This result has been attained in force of an almost un- 
diminished expenditure in the item of repairs and without 
the necessity of any appeal to Seatholders for additional 
donations. : : 

It is satisfactory to record an increase of $170 in Pew 
Rents, which isthe main source of the income of the 
Church. 

The offertories are also well maintained, having produced 
in addition to the sums figuring in the Balance Sheet the 
usual amounts that are given to necessitous persons, the 
first Sunday’s offertory in each month being still set apart 
for that benevolent purpose. 

The Committee gratefully acknowledge the kindly services 
at the Organ rendered by Miss Leach and Mr. Griffin, 
who, since his ceturn from England has resumed the post 
he has so long and ably filled. To the ladies and gentle- 
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men forming the choir the best thanks of the congrega- 
tion are also due. 

The Committee further desire to place on record their 
deep sense of the loss the church has sustained by the 
death during the year of Mr. Russell Robertson, who al- 
ways took such a warm interest in its welfare. 

as. Dopps. 
. RICKETT. 
¥. S. JAMES. 
E. Furnt KIvsy. 
D. S. BREARLEY, 
Tue Honorary TREASURER OF Curist Cuurcn tn Account 
with THE Trustess, 1888, 
To Pew Rents for year 1888 
To Donations from non-seatholders ee 
To Lamp money collected by the Rev. E.C. Irwine 
(see contra) wee a 
To Offertory for year 1888... 
To Offertory Christmas Day ... wee 
To Bonuses from Insurance Companies 


January rst, 1889, 


By Balance in Hand $20.10 


By Balance rst January 1888... .....eeeree seceeeeeeese 
By ed grt stipend for year 1888 ... 


By Coal and Lighting account, 1888...... 45-35 
By Momban’s wages and expenses, 1888 134.90 
By Ground Rent, 1888 ............... 180.19 
By Fire Insurance Church, 1888 8 

By Fire Insurance Parsonage } ag 4.00 
By Repairs to Church, 1888 ... 204.10 
By Repairs to Parsonage, 1888 53. 
By Easter and Christmas Deco 54 64 
By Stationery, Printing and Advertisin 21.00 
By Interest on Church Loan. ..........+ 120.00 
By Bank Interest and sundry trifles 10 88 


By Lamps for Church (see contra) 


$3,526.31 
By Balance in hand.................0. caasebepee’ éciutadteatensseeve $20.10 
Donations from non-seatholders have been received, with 


thanks, from the following gentlemen :— 


E. Abbott, DS aes $10 
. R. Anglin, Esq. 7 
. ). Easton, Esq 10 
os Peon gi 10 
. J. Hooper, Esq. 
Jj. B. Maxwell, ‘o 
O. H. P. ere 10 
A. C. Read, Esq....... 10 
W.J. S. Shand, Eoq. 10 
W. W. Till, Esq....... 8 
Geo. Whitfield, Esq. 10 
R.A. Wylie, Esq. ..ccsccceeecereee 10 
108 


D. S. Breariey, 
Hon. Treasurer. 
Examined and found correct as per vouchers. 
E. Furnt Kitey. 

Yokohama, 4th February, 1889. 

The CHAIRMAN remarked that it was certainly 
matter for congratulation that instead of as in 
former years showing a debit balance they had 
for two years running been able to defray all 
their expenses and pay their way. He might 
say that it had not been altogether without effort 
that that result had been attained, and in this 
connection he might say that they were all very 
much indebted to the energetic Honorary Treasurer, 
Mr. Breacley.—(Applause.) The report and ac- 
counts were now before the meeting. 

In reply to Mr. HALLIBURTON, 

‘The CHAIRMAN said the offertories showed a 
decrease of about $20 as compared with the pre- 
vious year. He mentioned further, in reply to 
Mr. de Becker that the donations in 1887 were 
$160 as compared with $105 in 1888, but explained 
that thishad arisen because there was not so much 
need to go round with the hat as in former years, 
the expenses being met. 

Mr. pe Becker remarked that in that case the 
donations would be more of a spontaneous nature 
than they were in the former year. 

The Cuatrman said that was so. Many seat- 
holders had been compelled to give a second sum 
of money annually for many years, but this year it 
was not required. Moreover, he pointed out that 
the Chaplain’s stipend had been increased from 
$2,100 to $2,400. That was in expenditure and 
on the other side of income the pew-rents had in- 
creased, as mentioned in the report, by $270. The 
interest on the loan was smaller this year because 
in the previous year an instalment was paid which 
really belonged to 1886, the total being thus $161, 
whereas this year the amount was $120. 

Mr. MacrHerson asked whether the income 
from pew-rents was likely to be maintained. 

‘The CuatrmManand Mr. Brearvey both replied 
in the affirmative, and in reference to another 
question by Mr. Macpherson as to the probability 
of repairs being required, the Chairman remarked 
that the parsonage had been thoroughly repaired 
within the last two years and put in the best of 
order, while Mr. Brearley added that the church 
was repaired last year and in all probability they 
would not need to spend much money on it for 
the next two or three years, certainly not in 1889. 
‘The Chairman said that was also his impression. 

Some farther discussion took place, in the course 
of which, : 

The CuarRMAN said a suggestion was made last 
year as to the enlargement and improvement of the 
Church and the removal of the organ. The matter 
was not referred to in the present report, but he 


might state that at the Committee meeting follow- 
ing on the last general meeting it was taken into 
consideration, and professional opinion was ob- 
tained about the organ with the result that the 
suggestions were found tobe impracticable. The 
organ could not moved without endangering its 
effeciency to another place in the Church—that 
was the opinion given by Mr. Keil, who had 
examined it thoroughly. For the information of 
Mr. Griffin who was not present at the last 
meeting, the Chairman read a report of the dis- 
cussion on the subject and also Mr. Keil’s letter. 


Mr. HaLLiBurToN suggested that papers should 
be-provided in the pews at the evening service for 
those who having entered the Church with no 
change in their pockets might wish to write chits 
for any amount they wished to contribute. 

Some discussion followed this, chiefly as to the 
advisability of calling the attention of visitors to 
the fact that contributions would be received, the 
practice of having a box at the door being con- 
demned, while one gentleman, Mr. Keir, remarked 
that a notice should be placed in each pew intimat- 
ing that a contribution box would be found at the 

oor. 


Mr. Brearwey said the tendency of the offer- 
tories—though not yet very striking—was to de- 
crease, fewer people among the seat-holders sup- 
porting them now than was the case a year or two 
ago, 

Mr. pz Becker thought an occasional notice 
inserted in the papers would be sufficient to bring 
out whatever support was needed. 


‘The CHAIRMAN said the object of the offertories 
was largely to obviate the necessity of these ap- 
peals to the community and also to give visilors 
an opportunity of subscribing. For this church 
the offertory just made all the difference. These 
remarks, however, did not affect the report or the 
accounts, but he presumed he might say they would 
be taken into consideration by the new Com- 
mittee which they would have to elect. 

Mr. BREARLBY remarked on the scant altention 
paid by members to the duty of taking charge of 
the bag, and spoke in high terms of the readiness 
with which Mr. Morriss, jun., had given assistance 
in this respect. Messrs. Cope and Hood were 
also mentioned as having rendered service in the 
same manner. 

The Cuatrman thought members of the Com- 
mittee might arrange with members of the con- 


gregation to take their place when absent. 


On the motion of Mr. Macrugrson, seconded 
by Mr. Grirrin, the report and accounts were ap- 
proved of. 

On the motion of Mr. HaLtrBurRTON, seconded 
by Mr. Grtrrin, the Committee was elected to con- 
sist of Messrs. Rickett, James, and Brearley 
former members, and Messrs. Keir and J. A. 
Fraser new members. 


The CHatrMan said} it might be of interest 
to the meeting if he were to give them some 
information about the trust deed. He had never 
seen the documents before, but some ques- 
tion having arisen regarding them he had got 
them from the Consulate. He found thata tile 
deed was taken from the Kencho in 1875 in the 
name of Mr. Russell Robertson for the purpose of 
sufficient conveyance of the Church to the trustees 
as at present constituted. On the same date Mr. 
Russell Robertson conveyed the Church to four 
trustess, Messrs. Cargill, Ness, Wilkin, and James, 
and there was on the same date a declara- 
tion of trust by those four trustees by which 
declaration the property was vested in them and 
they acted as he supposed as a Committee of 
management in the first instance till they thought 
they required the assistance of some of the mem- 
bers of the congregation. At a meeting, there- 
fore, held in the same year a Committee was 
elected including several members of the congre- 

ation. After the execution of the first trust fr. 

argill left and there was then a conveyance to 
the three remaining trustees and Mr. Rickett. In 
their hands the property remained till Messrs. 
James and Rickett remained as the resident 
irustees. He did not know whether it would 
be necessary to appoint new trustees or what 
form would be necessary, but presumed it would 
be for the incoming committee to take proper 
steps. In reply to Mr. Brearley, he added that 
he had had a_ conversation with Mr. Troup, 
and the documents were quite safe in the Con- 
sulate. They were not deposited there offi- 
cially, but by Mr. Russell Robertson for his own 
convenience as chairman, and, he presumed, had 
lain there untouched since, safer than if they were 
in the hands of private individuals. 

On the motion of Mr. pz Becker a cordial vote 
of thanks was given tothe Chairman, and the 
proceedings terminated. 


an province. 


LETTER FROM KOREA. 
—————»—_———_ 
(FRoM ouR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


Séul, January 29th. 

Another year of Korean history has just been 
finished. Judge Denny is back from China and 
at work trying to get people to understand that he 
is claiming nothing for Korea to which she is not 
entitled, namely, the right to manage her internal 
affairs to suit herself. An abundance of mud has 
been thrown at his pamphlet, but no_ serious 
attempt has been made to answer it. From the 
quiet way in which Resident Minister Yuan is 
conducting himself lately there is no doubt that 
some good has come from the Judge’s efforts. 
Whatever may be the outcome of the present 
agitation, there is no doubt in the minds of 
thinkers here that the Judge is making a good 
fight. His policy is for Korea to maintain 
friendly relations with China but not to suffer inter- 
ference in her internal affairs. 

While on this subject it may not be amiss for 
me to give the facts of the “ fight’’ in the Palace 
between these two antagonists. The Judge was 
at the Palace waiting for an audience with the 
King. Whilesitting quietly in the waiting-room, 
Resident Yuan entered. Neither spoke to the 
other. At this moment an officer came to an- 
nounce that the King would receive Judge Denny. 
Going out he had to pass Mr. Yuan and again 
he did not recognize him. The Judge’s enemies 
must be hard up for powder to make a “brawl” 
out of this. 

Mr. Hance, of the Customs, while riding in 
company with a few friends, was suddenly seized 
with paralysis ; he fell from his horse and for up- 
wards of two weeks was unconscious. Drs. Heron 
and Scranton attended him, and he is much im- 
proved now. 


Mr. H. A. Dinsmore, Resident Minister from the 
U.S. to Korea, has been off rusticating in Japan 
and China and has just returned. 

The foreign residents are again rejoicing in 
possessing the hard anthracite coal from the Ping- 
Korea, we are told, is rich in coal 
fields and the quality that has been brought down 
this winter is decidedly superior. A Mr. Pierce 
from New York has recently arrived. He is to 
“look after the mines ” for the Government—if the 
Chinese do not object. 


LETTER FROM LONDON. 
—_— > 
(From Our Spgciat CorrgSPONDENT.) 


London, December 29th. 


The Christmas holidays have passed away in 
mild, damp weather and most of us are now hard 
at work again. The hardest workers, however, in 
london have a good deal of sympathy with the 
worn-out legislators who were chained to the 
House of Commons till within a few hours of the 
ringing of the Christmas bells. I think it is al- 
most without parallel in our parliamentary history 
to find the Queen’s Speech read, as it has been 
at this prorogation, late on Christmas Eve. When 
other mortals were wishing each other a happy 
Christmas, members were wrangling in a most 
unruly style, and one silly personage in the Par- 
nellite ranks spoke of the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land as a “coward” and a liar” (in his absence, 
of course). This gentleman was at once suspend- 
ed, but whether he will receive further punishment 
or not, we cannot tell. Not only was activity de- 
manded in the House, but the fact that several 
parliamentary contests were raging throughout the 
country demanded great exertions on the part of 
some of the unfortunate members. Each of the 
battles was a stubborn one—Holborn, Maidstone, 
Colchester, Stockton. The three first were Uni- 
onist seats, the last a Radical one. The Holborn, 
Division was vacated by the death of Colonet 
Duncan, one of the most popular members in 
the House of Commons. This seat was held 
by the Unionists but with a much decreased 
majority—from 1,700 to goo or thereabout. This, 
of course, was regarded as a substantial Glad- 
stonian victory; though the Unionist candidate 
was not by any means the strongest that could be 
found, and the Home Ruler, Earl Compton, was 
very popular in the district. Maidstone was re- 
tained by the Unionists, but with their majority 
slightly decreased ; Colchester with a largely in- 
creased majority. Stockton was one of the most 
bitterly contested seats I Wave heard of for along 
time. Sir Horace Davey, the eminent Chancery 
lawyer, was the Gladstonian candidate, and a po- 
pular local manufacturer was the Unionist cham- 
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pion. Notwithstanding the tremendous power of 
Radicalism in the North of England, the Radical 
majority of over 1,000 was reduced to less than 
400, Sir Horace thus narrowly escaping being sent 
to woo his ninth or tenth constituency in his en- 
deavours to obtain a seatin Parliament. So that 
altogether you see that members have had rather 
ahard time ; stubborn battles in the constituencies, 
division after division and frequent late hours in 
the House, make the honest member’s life anything 
but a happy one. 

After an eventful session what is the position of 
the Government? Some seats have been lost, and 
on the whole, though the battle has been fought 
with varying success, the Gladstonians have been 
gainers in the bye-elections. Still in a full house 
the fact remains that there is at the disposal of the 
Government a majority of close on a hundred, 
which, barring disaster, is not likely to be lessened 
very much before the next general election. Their 
tactics do not consist as described by Mr. Glad- 
stone, in running “ the Septennial Act against the 
life of an old man.” Pressing home questions 
have been to some extent legislated on; and but 
for the silly opposition of half a dozen irrecon- 
cilables in the House, many other useful measures 
would have been passed. Beyond all question 
the Minister who now excites the most atten- 
tion is the Chief Secretary for Ireland. Ina few 
years he has come out from comparative obscurity 
to occupy the most difficult post that a Minister 
can have. In his measures he may have been 
mistaken—that is a matter of opinion—-but about 
his determination, his intrepidity, his heediessness 
of the insults that have been cast at him, there 
is but oneopinion amongst friends and foes. 

You will doubtless have heard that a great deal 
of party capital has been made here on the 
strength of an expression used by Lord Salisbury 
when talking of au Indian gentleman who had 
taken a very active pait in our elections here, 
and had in fact stood for one constituency in 1886. 
In explaining, or endeavowing to explain, the 
decline of the Unionist majority in the Hoborn 
Division, the noble Marquis said that the election 
in 1886 was not a fair trial of strength, for Colonel 
Duncan, the Unionist candidate, was a most 
popular man, while his opponent was a stranger, 
in fact he was ‘‘ablack man.’ On this expression 
his opponents seized, and it was used as a very 
strong argument against the Government through- 
out the country. Here is the First Lord of the 
‘Treasury, said the Gtadstonians, expressing his 
contempt for a highly educated Indian gentleman; 
it is an insult to all Indians; the Minister who 
uses such language towards the representative of 
“many millions of Her Majesty’s subjects deserves 
impeachment. Foremost in the fray was the Pall 
Mall Gazette, whose editor seemed to have something 
like a fit from the horror produced by the language 
of J.od Salisbury. The explanation given by 
Lord Salisbury afew weeks later at Scarboro’ 
seems to me to be satisfactory. It is twofold. 
Tfirst, even if he had used the expression “ black 
man’’ in a contemptuous way, which he did not, 
good Liberals should see nothing contemptible in 
aman who happens to be of a different colour to 
Europeans; secondly he merely used the words 
complained of to show that the candidate bore on 
his face the marks of his racial difference from the 
voters, and that the majority of Englishmen (whe- 
ther rightly or wrongly is of no importance for the 
purposes of the argument) have no wish to vote 
for an alien, In fact, if I may venture to make a 
suggestion I would say that if Lord Salisbury had 
said “yellow man” instead of “black man” 
there would be no room for complaint; but that 
an Indian was practically called a nigger outrages 
the moral feelings of our ardent Radicals. 


The Government appears to be satisfied that 
our work at Suakim is done for the present. 
There is a good deal to be said in favour of this 
view. The battle has scattered the dervishes and 
has shown that we are able and intend to keep the 
seaport, and at the same time our refusal to ad- 
vance to Sinkat or Tokas will show the friendly 
tribes that we have no desire to annex their terri- 
tory. Of course most sane people here, I mean 
those who are not violent politicians, admit that 
the possession of Suakim is absolutely necessary 
for the protection of, our commerce. That: Mr. 
Morley and his followers say we ought to retire is 
quite natural, and just what one would expect from 
such quarters. But Englishmen are hardly pre- 
pared to abandon the Red Sea coast to the Mahdi 
and his hordes, and as a logical consequence to 
abandon Egypt. The recent battle has made two 
things very clear. Our black soldiers when led 
by English officers can shatter to pieces the best 
regiments of the Mahdi’s troops; and we have 
itso found out that the number of peaceful tribes, 
those anxious for trading and not for fighting, is 
very large. This is an additional reason for re- 
taining Suakim. If the trade of the vast region 


of Eastern Soudan is ever to be developed, it will 
not be under the Mahdi; and if we refuse to 
remain at Suakim, Russia or France will be the 
Power who will profit by this desire for trading. 
The defeat of the Mahdi’s forces has shown these 
peaceful tribes that if they seek the friendship of 
England they need not fear the Mahdi. In this 
connection the opinion of Mr. Wylde, who was 
Consul at Suakim, is worth quoting. He says 
“Now is evidently the time to make use of the 
influence of all those Englishmen that know the 
tribes and are willing to work the only sound 
policy that will effectually prevent the dervishes 
from coming back to the Eastern Soudan. I have 
no hesitation in saying, if a pacific policy is pur- 
sued and trade opened, that in six months’ time 
there will not’ be a dervish on the eastern side of 
the Atbara river, and that Ariab and Rowai on the 
Suakim-Berber route will be held by a friendly 
population that will effectually prevent any dervish 
force from making any move eastwards.” 

Ina few days an Exhibition of very great his- 
torical interest is to be opened here. Itis to be 
called “ Exhibition of Relics of the Royal House 
of Stuart.” I cannot yet say what will be the 
extent of the Exhibition, but that such relics exist 
in abundance is certain. Some years ago we 
thought that Jacobitism had departed, but, strange 
as it may appear, this approaching Exhibition is 
the outcome of a latter day movement in favour of 
whitewashing the Stuart family. I do not know 
what the origin of the movement is, but that in 
certain circles a kind of Jacobitism is prevalent is 
certain. It is, of course, an aristocratic movement, 
An ordinary mortal, however, is unable to find 
anything very admirable in any of the line, in 
England at all events, except perhaps in the way 
“ King Charles the Martyr” bore his imprisonment 
and death. Scott describes James [. in the ‘ For- 
tunes of Nigel”? as a good-natured, and harmless 
though a foolish and ridiculous sovereign; Charles 
Il. is painted by him in { Woodstock” and ‘ Pe- 
veril of the Peak” asa good-hearted debauchée ; 
the Young Pretender is a model of chivalry in 
Waverly, though he is hardly so admirable in 
“Redgauntlet.” Similarly the Jacobite ballads 
make heroes of them all from Charles I. to “ bonnie 
Prince Charlie,” and Mrs. Blackmore in Lorna 
Doone represents even James II., the blackest of 
the black crew, as having a great deal of good in 
him. Ifitis owing to all this literature that this 
Stuart-worship is now to some extent a fashionable 
creed, one wonders that the worship did not begin 
long ago. Scatt, Aytoun, Mr, Henry Irving, and 
all the rest of them have a great deal of difficulty 
in convincing ordinary “ plain men,” as Macaulay 
would call us, that England was not happy to be 
tid of arace who knew wot what a constitutiona 
monarchy meant. For all that we shall all study 
the collection which is now being brought together, 
which will, I believe, be a most remarkable one. 
It is rather a pity that the great tomb at St. 
Peter’s to the memory of ‘ James III., Charles III., 
and Henry IX., Kings of England,” names which 
as Lord Mahon says “no Briton can ever read 
without a smile and sigh,” cannot be brought too; 
itis the most appropriate emblem of the extinct 
House. 


LETTER FROM SAN FRANCISCO. 
ee eget 
(From our SreciaL CoRRESPONDENT.) 


San Francisco, January 15th. 


The New Year begins, as the old year ended, 
uneventfully. It seems impossible to get up any 
interest in politics. Senators continue their wrestle 
with the tariff, and the odds at present writing 
are that it will throw them in the end. Congress- 
men are having a fit of indignation over the bills 
organizing new States out of the territories, but 
nobody minds. The moment is propitious for 
the delivery of speeches intended exclusively for 
home consumption, and quite a number of mem- 
bers of both houses are relieving their souls through 
the medium of the congressional Record. It seems 
pretty evident that no one proposes to commit 
himself until General Harrison has defined his 
policy. 

In high political circles, the question of Blaine 
or no Blaine in the Cabinet absorbs attention, 
but is as far from solution as ever. The 
Sphinx at Indianopolis makes no sign. In 
New York and New England, some resent- 
ment is expressed at this silence, and a good 
friend of the party declares that if Mr. Harrison 
proposes to run the Government without deferring 
to the wishes of those sections, he will land where 
Cleveland landed. For Mr. Blaine the situation 
is embarassing. If he does not go into the 
Cabinet, his career is ended; it would not help 


him to play the part of his own ghost in the 
senate; and in this country, an eclipse of four 
years buries a public man so completely that his 
very name is forgotten. If he does go into the 
Cabinet, he is certain to be made the scapegoat 
for any blunders which the administration may 
commit. 

The question of the immediate future is not the 
tariff, but the negro vote at the South. Mr. Harri- 
son was elected on a platform committing the 
party to the policy of bringing out that vote at all 
vazards. But now come the Southern Republican 
leaders, who declare that the vote cannot be brought 
out without danger of bloodshed, and that 
an attempt to bring it out would extinguish 
their party at the South. Some propose to 
disfranchise the negro by subtle indirection. 
Mr. Bullock of Georgia, and Mr. Wire of Virgi- 
nia, both Republicans and men of high character, 
propose that the federal government shall leave 
the south free to conduct its elections as it pleases, 
but that where any substantial portion of the 
southern vote is suppressed, the congressional 
representation of the State shall be reduced accord- 
ingly. By comparing the list of voters at Pre- 
sidential elections with the list of citizens qualified 
to vote, it is found that about 80 per cent. of the 
possible vote is generally cast, in the country at 
large : but in South Carolina, the percentage cast is 
only 44, and in Georgia the same. The difference 
between this and the general average is supposed 
lo represent a negro vote which is suppressed 
by force, fraud, evasion, or indifference. Mr. 
Blaine’s plan is to bring out this vote, under the 
shelter of federal bayonets. He believes that the 
suppressed voteis mainly or wholly Republican. 
Mr. Bullock, on the other hand, maintains that the 
negro vote is cast in about the same proportion as 
the white vote, and that the evil to be overcome is 
political indifferentism in both races, which might 
be cured by reducing the congressional representa- 
tion of States in which the people are too careless 
to use the franchise. 

The problem is notnew. It was found necessary 
in Athens to make voting compulsory, and in 
modern times statesmen have more than once 
considered the expediency of punishing abstention 
from the polls as a crime. It is evident that when 
the 51st Congress meets, a flood of plans will be 
proposed to bring the southern vote up to the 
average ; but Republican leaders who hope to bring 
out the negro vote by federal interference at the 
polls will probably find that the West will not ac- 
quiesce in such an invasion of State sovereignty, 

More interesting to the bulk of the people than 
this political wrangle is the rivalry now going on 
between four aspirants to the throne of the Queen 
ofthe Stage. ‘The fair competitors are Madame 
Modjeska, Mary Anderson, Mrs. Potter, and Mrs. 
Langtry. Of these the first named opens her new 
season in this city on 28th as Jmogen in “ Cymbe- 
line.” Sheis nolonger young. Shehad indeed long 
passed the heyday of youth when pecuniary neces- 
sities compelled her to turn her genius to account: 
itspeaks worlds for her powers that when she made 
her début, though her pronunciation made it 
difficult to understand her, her supremacy was at 
once recognised, and in such parts as Rosalind 
she was pronounced peerless. She is now a 
grandmother, but her rehearsals show that she 
will be exquisite as the refined and girlish Imogen, 
the sweetest woman that Shakespeare ever created. 
In striking contrast with her is Mary Anderson, 
divinely tall, and most divinely fair; a classic 
statue, perfect in every intonation and every 
stage trick, but cold as a potato. Next to her 
comes the “society queen,”’ Mrs. Potter, whose over- 
weening conceit has just induced her to play Cleo- 
patra to Kyrle Bellew’s Antony. Those who have 
studied Gerome’s picture by the light of Shake- 
speare’s gorgeous lines have a pretty distinct idea 
of the barbaric queen who was born to ruin men, 
and who combined insatiate greed, uncontrollable 
passion, irresistible fascination, and unrestrained 
selfishness with the grasp of a statesman and the 
delicate refinement of an Oriental princess. How 
nearly Mrs. Potter came to depicting this mar- 
velous creature will be understood from the follow- 
ing description, by a master hand :— 

Mrs. Potter’s attempt to act Cleopatra might fairly be made 
the subject of levity, but we have no disposition to ridicule the 
lady. It was a foregone conclusion that she would fail. To a 
woman of her meagre requirements the character is unattain 
able. She might better try even /mogen or Rosalind, but we- 
trust that in the future she will let Shakespeare alone. Even 
her amazing self-contidence is likely to be shaken by the public 
reception of her latest audacious undertaking. In view of all 
that Mrs. Potter does not do, it would be a waste of words to 
dwell upon what she does in her new rile. 

It will be sufficient to say that she is the central figure in a 
large number of imposing tableaux; that she reclines on various 
couches with much abandon; that she storms, when the ‘un- 
lucky messenger from Rome brings tidings of Antony's marriage 
to Octavia, with all the fury of an ill-tempered village school- 
mistress under the influence of evil small boys; that she knows 
every word of the text of her part and delivers it all ina strident 
voice and with an exaggerated manner; that she is beautiful 
enough at times to justify Antony's infamation, and that she 


applies the fatal asp to her bosom in the last scene with grea 
deliberation and startling frankness, and dies hard. asi 
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The fourth competitor for fame, Mrs. Langtry, 
was, at latest dates, playing a show piece some- 
where on the Mississippi. She is still handsome, 
with the roundest, smoothest, and  shapeliest 
arms and neck in the world. But she can 
no more act than a kangaroo. Nothing but 
the respect which beauty inspires prevents her 
being hissed off the stage. If Lena Despard had 
possessed no higher charm than hers, Algy Bal- 
four must have been a softy—though perhaps at 
“ écarté” she may play as well as the confederate 
of Jack Fortinbras. She has not got her divorce. 
She came here, bought a ranche, acquired the 
necessary residence, and imported her brother, 
who is a London lawyer, to conduct the case; but 
her resident counsel tells me there were “ insur- 
mountable abstacles in the way ”—of what nature 
I discreetly foibore to inquire. Happily for her, 
she is very rich, and Freddy Gebhardt could not 
be more attentive if she were his very spouse. 

Five days ago, a cyclone—a thing unheard of 
at this season—blew furiously from Niagara Falls 
to Philadelphia. It performed some strange 
pranks on its way, as is usual with cyclones which 
travel a hundred miles an hour. An _ enter- 
prising photographer had built him a gallery 
overhanging the falls: visitors used to crowd it to 
get pictures of the foam and the whirlpool. It 
blew gallery and pictures bodily into the river, and 
sent the suspension bridge after them. At Read- 
ing 275 girls were busily engaged in weaving silk 
in a factory; it blew the end walls out, and the 
four floors fell with a crash to the ground, piling 
the unfortunate creatures into an inextricable mass 
with fallen timbers. [It was half-past five at the 
time, and dark. Several hours passed before the 
poor girls could be dug out. A large proportion 
of them were dead. 

Jeff Davis has been heard from once more; he 
delivered one of his customary addresses 16 a 
party of visitors, assuring them of his undiminish- 
ed devotion to his State. He is 81 years old, and 
lives in great comfort and luxury on the Beauvoir 
plantation which was given him by an admiring 
lady friend. His time is chiefly spent in reading 
the Bible, and discoursing on religion. Like many 
men of his age, he tives in the past and in hopes 
for the future; current events have no attraction 
for him. He has never lost his hold on the love 
of his people; the more they have suffered through 
his mistakes, the more they seem to cling to him. 
He is one of the few survivors of that strange ante- 
bellum period, when the policy of this nation had 
but one object—the preservation and extension of 
slavery ; and when men’s minds had got so warped 
that the title of abolitionist was a term of oppro- 
brium, and slave-dealers and slave-drivers were 
not considered as following a disgraceful calling. 


native anti-Malietoa party dissolved, and_ all 
hands joined in opposition to the Germans. The 
latter, infuriated by defeat, wreaked vengeance on 
various exposed villages on the coast, which were 
shelled, and much property, including some houses 
belonging to Americans, destroyed. It is said 
that Americans and Englishmen were maltreated 
by German sailors, also that an American flag was 
trailed in the dirt and burned. Considerable 
excitement prevails in consequence both at Wash- 
ington and at Berlin. When the first news of the 
fight on the 18th reached this country, Mr. Bayard 
communicated with the German Minister at Wash- 
ington protesting against the violation of the agree- 
ment of 1886. The Minister cabled the fact 
to his Government, but up to date no answer has 
been received. Yesterday’s National Zeitung, 
which is regarded as Bismarck’s home organ, pro- 
tests that Germany has no designs against the 
independence of Samoa, but merely seeks to pro- 
tect German property, which is menaced by Ame- 
rican intrigues. On the same day—yesterday— 
ex-Consul General Sewell, who is now in Washing- 
ton, stated before the Senate Committee on Fo- 
reign Affairs that if the Germans were allowed to 
have their way in Samoa, the islands would be 
converted into a slaughter pen. He stated that 
the pending troubles were largely due to the 
weakness and vacillation desplayed by the Ameri- 
can Government when the Germans first began 
their policy of aggression. 

Stirred by these statements of Mr. Sewell, and 
roused by some angry talk in the newspapers, the 
Senate yesterday unanimously appropriated half 
a million ‘ for the execution of obligations and the 
protection of theinterests of the United States under 
the treaty between the United States and Samoa,” 
and likewise a further sum of $100,000 to improve 
and occupy the harbour of Pango. Pango, which 
was some years ago aded to the United States 
by Samoa. There is a whiff of gunpowder in 
these appropriations, which are supplemented by 
orders to available American men of war in the 
Pacific to repair to Apia forthwith. 


The Germans are an interesting and an able 
people. But colonization is no more in their line 
than high finance. If they think it will pay them 
to have a quarrel with the United States over a 
group of islands in the Pacific, on which no Ger- 
man throat will hereafter be safe beyond the range 
of the guns of a German man-of-war, they can 
probably be accommodated. 

‘The Senate has at last been delivered of its tariff 
bill, and the mother is doing well, if the child has 
the ricketts. Accursory glance at the infant reveals 
the fact that everybody gets a little more protec- 
tion—except the public. Sugar makers are to get 
a bounty of $20 aton. A similar policy in Ger- 
many set everybody to growing beets, and making 
sugar, which has landed all hands in bankruptcy, 
beyond resurrection by the London conference. 
People are too sensible in this country to repeat the 
blunder. They have the awful example of the wool- 
len spinners to warn them against building a house 
on a foundation of congressional folly. Old Claus 
Spreckels, who says that he is joing to make 
out of beets all the sugar which this country 
consumes, told Congress he “didn’t want no 
bounty;’”? but still if th® people will insist on 
shoving a twenty dollar piece into his pocket for 
every ton of sugar he makes, the good old man 
will not be ill-natured enough to refuse it. 

The Senate debate reveals a curious fact. 
Senators believe that it was protection which 
carried the day in November, though the increased 
Republican majorities in the north central states 
show plainly enough that the democrats were 
really beaten in consequence of their affilia- 
tions with ex-rebels and copperheads. Such men 
as Plumb of Kansas, who is at heart a free trader, 
forbore to oppose the Senate bill, in the delusion 
that his constituents really want to pay two prices 
for their agricultural implements. This will lead to 
more surprises in 1892. ‘Time does, no doubt, heal 
the scars of battle. But the process is slow. For- 
giveness is an acquired virtue. The savage never 
forgives. And while the quarter of acentury which 
has elapsed since the Union soldiers laid down their 
rifles does not appear to have been long enough to 
efface from their memories the recollection of the 
treason of 1861, the development of philosophy 
kas not been wide enough to teach the old farmers 
of the Mississippi and the Missouri Valleys that 
the best use to which they can put a vanquished 
foe is to shake him by the hand. 

Of the family at the White House, one hears 
little. A pleasant interchange of civilities has taken 
place between the Clevelands and the Harrisons. 
Mr. Cleveland wrote a graceful letter to General 
Harrison congratulating him on his victory, and 
received in reply a felicitous response, such as 
the General excels in writing. Mrs. Cleveland 
wrote to Mrs. Harrison, begging her to make the 
White House her home if she visited Washington 


before the inauguration, and soliciting her wishes 
as to changes in the furniture, &c. Such pleasant 
civilities relieve the bitterness of party strife. ‘The 
President is giving a series of farewell official 
dinners. He hasinvited Mr. Ingalls,as President 
of the Senate, to be present at one of them. It 
would be his duty, if he accepted, to take Mrs. 
Cleveland in to dinner; how he could do this, after 
the language he has applied to her husband, puz- 
zles the quidnuncs. A little anecdote is current in 
social circles which throws light on the undercrust 
of political life. Some years ago, Mr. Ingalls in- 
curred a heavy pecuniary loss which compelled 
him to sell his library. He had a daughter just 
grown to womanhood. She prevailed on the pur- 
chaser of the library to give her a few years 
time to redeem it. She then secured a position 
as writer on the New York World, a democratic 
paper, and a bitter opponent of her father’s, she 
saved her salary, and last month she was able to 
present her father with his own library as a New 
Year’s gift. 

The appetite for the improper is growing 
apace. Fame and fortune were lately achieved 
at a blow by a young Virginian lady, Miss Amelie 
Rives, who wrote a short story named ‘The 
Quick and the Dead.” Persons with a keen scent 
tor carrion have failed to discover it in that 
work; though they do recognise the strain of 
sensual passion which animates the purest of 
loves. But when the story appeared, some one 
denounced it as unfit for perusal in boarding 
schools, and the publishers could not supply the 
demand for copies. ‘The fact is simply that Miss 
Rives—or Mrs. Chanler as she is now—realised 
that even the most refined and ethereal of wo- 
men have bodies as well as souls. Rhoda Brough- 
ton made the same discovery when she wrote 
“Good-bye, sweet-heart,” though no one has ob- 
jected to that delicious story on moral grounds. 
Both these writers recognised a public want, 
especially among the fair sex, for something which 
would give a fillip to the blood without shocking 
delicacy; and the reward they won proved the 
justice of their calculation. But the result has not 
been to the advantage of good letters. Just as, 
in France, a swarm of writers have emulated Zola 
by copying his filth without being able to imitate 
his gorgeous realism, so here with us, a lot of 
women who could not write a novel that would be 
read by a cast away on a desert island, are 
publishing stories which so closely fringe the 
border of forbidden literature that Paul de Kock 
might have blushed over them. And they sell—- 
mostly to women. In the ballet of the future, the 
front rows of the bald-heads will have to be reserved 
for ladies. 


IN A SQUALL OFF ITERUP. 
——_—__@—__—_ 

The following incident occurred during an otter- 
hunting expedition off the Island of Iterup:— 
Our schooner had been for two days anchored 
between Otter Island and the Pinnacles; and as 
the otters were very tame, we had had pretty good 
sport, with but very little work attached to it. It 
was still early in the season, about the 2oth of 
May, I think; the weather had been tolerably fine 
for the last few days, and this day did not 
promise to be an exception when we started in the 
morning with the boats, pulling towards the N.E. 
The sky was cloudless, and not a breath of wind 
ruffled the smooth surface of the ocean. The 
barometer had shown an inclination to fall, and we 
were admonished by the captain, who was also the 
ship keeper, to return immediately to the vessel 
on any sign of wind. A strong current was set- 
ting to the N.E., off shore, and when we had shot 
the first otter, after having had a hard chase 
after him for half an hour, we found ourselves well 
to the eastward of Pinnacle Rocks and some dis- 
tance from shore. At 3 o’clock we were about 10 
miles from our vessel, and we considered it high 
time to return, as a slight swell was setting tn, 
but still no wind. Off a cluster of rocks, opposite 
what has since been called ‘‘ Naibo Shanty,” we 
sighted a she otter swimming leisurely along on 
her back, and holding a small pup on her breast. 
We soon got within shooting distance, and two 
shots simultanously fired told her that enemies were 
near. The otter made a backward dive towards 
the shore, but as she was encumbered with 
the pup she made but a short stay under 
water, and on her reappearance she was again 
greeted with two shots; this time the pup was 
wounded, but, still clasping it to her breast, she 
made continued dives towards the friendly shelter 
of the rocks which were now close to us, and all 
our efforts to cut her off with the boats were fruit- 
less. For two hours we chased this otter, pursuing 
her between the rocks. ‘The pup had been killed 
during the first hour, but she was holding it as 
firmly as ever, until a shot striking one of her 


San Francisco, January 24th. 


I have nol taken up space in your columns to 
describe the course of events in the Samoan 
Islands, because it appeared that the squabbles 
which were taking place there were unlikely tolead 
toany results of importance. Butitlooks, now, as 
though they might possibly have serious con- 
sequences. Your readers may remember that 
after agreeing in 1886 to respect the independence 
of the Islands, and signing a covenant to that 
effect with Great Britain and the United States 
Germany began, in 1887, a policy of meddling in 
the interest of a Hamburg trading company which 
had a station at Apia, and continued to meddle 
until the imbroglio it created Jed to the overthrow 
of King Malietoa, chiefly through German in- 
trigues, and the coronation of one lamesese in his 
stead. The people of Samoa divided on the 
issue, the bulk of them, as it seems, stand- 
ing by the dethroned King, who was soon after 
captured and carried abroad in a German gunboat. 
Some time last summer, these adherents of the 
ex-King armed themselves, and took to thebush. 

In October last, the relations between the na- 
tives and the Germans began to be unfriendly, 
and rows frequently took place, in which the latter 
generally got the worst. In one or two instances, 
where Germans had been thrashed, the gunboats 
shelled the native villages. Matters reached a 
climax on December 18, when the Germans sent 
a boat expedition against a point some four 
miles from Apia. The expedition started at night, 
the intention being to land unseen, and to fortify 
before morving. But it was a clear moonlight 
night, the boats were easily discerned, and when 
their crews landed they were met by an effective fire 
from the natives, which sent them back to their 
boats with a loss of 22 killed and 32 wound- 
ed. A prominent part in the conflict was taken 
by one John Coxon Klein, a native of England, 
but a naturalized citizen of the United States, 
wito has been engaged in newspaper work in this 
country for some years. He joined the natives, and 
directed their operations in one part of the field. 

The effect of this incident was marked. The 
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record only, and understanding the advantages 
which the trial Courts have with the witnesses 
before them, refuse to settle conflicts in the evid- 
ence, and as I| understand the law, it is a univer- 
sal rule in all the American Courts not to set aside 
a judgment on questions turning upon oral evidence 
unless there is a clear and unmistakable prepon- 
derance of testimony against it. It is, however, 
not necessary for me to invoke this rule, for I am 
satisfied that the findings of the Refere are fully 
sustained by the evidence. The record shows that 
the plaintiff sues the'defendant for $1,786, claimed 
to be due for two lots of tea sold and delivered by 
plaintiff to defendant as follows :—One lot of 59 
34-100 piculs sold in June, 1887, at the price of 
$1,364, upon which 800 yer had been paid. This is 
known in the record as Lot No. 95. ‘The other of 86 
10-100 piculs sold in June, 1888, at the price of 
$1,722, upon which $500 had been paid. ‘The an- 
swer of the defendant admits some of the allega- 
tions of the plaintiff, but denies the others and sets 
up new matter and a counter-claim and set-off, 
from which it is deduced that the plaintiff upon 
the adjustment of the account between them is 
indebted to the defendant. ‘The allegations of the 
answer, are substantially, that in 1887 the plaintiff 
and defendant’s firm entered into and agreed upon 
an arrangement that certain lots of tea should be 
shipped to the United States upon joint account, 
each party to take and bear equal shares in the 
profit and loss of the transaction; that the total 
amount of the Tea so shipped was 348.73 piculs, 
costing $7,640.28; that the above mentioned lot 
No. 95 was embraced in this transaction, but that 
there was a loss of $3,750.26, which has been paid 
by the defendant, and that the plaintiff should be 
charged with one half of such loss. As under our 
procedure the plaintiff is not required to plead 
to any new matter set up in defendant’s answer, 
all of the same is in law deemed -denied, 
and therefore the burden is on the defendant to 
establish by proof every issue raised by new 
matter in his answer which includes of course 
all allegations of counter-claim or set-off. The 
accounts given in evidence showed the loss as 
alleged by defendant. Several witnesses were 
introduced, but nothing material was elicited 
except from the testimony given by the plaintiff 
and defendant respectively. The plaintiff on the 
witness stand declared that he had furnished the 
tea known as Lot No. 95, consisting of about 59 
34-100 piculs, and that the same was shipped on 
joint account, the defendant having advanced the 
cost, except $564, which had been retained as a 
margin to cover possible loss, but he denied un- 
equivocally that any of the other teas were so 
shipped or that he had made any contract, or 
entered into any arrangement respecting them by 
which he was interested or entitled or liable to 
share or bear so far as they were concerned, in 
the profits or losses. On the other hand, the 
defendant, McKenzie, on the witness stand, was 
equally positive that all the lots of tea Nos, 86, 
105, 106, 110, 115, as well as No. gs, were 
included in the arrangement, and that he had 
a clear’ and definite agreement with plaintiff 
to that effect. With only this evidence before 
‘me, and leaving out of consideration the report 
of the Referee,.it would be held that as each 
of the wilnesses were equally credible and that 
as the scale was balanced, the defendant had 
not by a preponderance of evidence turned it.” 
But other evidence was introduced, which I think 
definitely settled the question. The defendant’s 
attorney gave the plaintiff notice to produce a 
certain document delivered by defendant to 
plaintiff dated July 13th, 1887, which he claimed 
was a memorandum agreed upon as the contract 
between the parties. This notice was no doubt 
given for the purpose of enabling the defendant to 
introduce secondary evidence in the shape of aletter- 
press-copy of the same in case the plaintiff refused 
to produce the original, but the original was, in 
fact, introduced by plaintiff and reads as follows :— 
Ussmasa San, Vous” dias ees 

_ Dear Sin:—We have shipped to New York 348.73 piculs, cost- 
ing Mexican $7,640.78 net, charges not included, of which we 
tea to take half interest. You have put up as margin 

As soon ag we have the returns from America we will square 
the account. 

Thanking you for this first trial,and hoping we may have 
many more in the future. 

We remain, dear Sir, yours faithfully, ‘ 


IN THE U.S. CONSULAR-GENERAL 
COURT. ; 
—_e—__ —_ 
Before C.R. GreaTHousE Esq., Consul-General. 


paws made her drop it, and in trying to regain it 
she was once more wounded. Again and again she 
made the attempt, all the time giving utterance to 
the most plaintive and sorrowful cries, but to no 
avail. To our mortification, however, we had to 
abandon the chase, and to be satisfied wit the 
body of the dead pup which we picked up. In 
the excitement of our eager pursuit of the otter 
we had failed to notice the rapidly rising sea, 
which was coming now in heavy rollers and break- 
ing with a thundering noise over the rocks. The 
mutky look of the atmosphere and the black over- 
hanging clouds at the horizon told us plainly what 
we had to expect if we lingered much longer here, 
at least 8 or g miles from the schooner, and though 
the prey was still in view we had to give up the 
chase and return to the vessel. 

‘The sun had disappeared behind the island, and 
it was getting suddenly dark as we neared the 
Pinnacles; and a peculiar whistling sound, the 
sure precursor of wind, intimated that we had no 
time to lose, so, putting forth our whole strength at 
the oars, we made the light hunting-boat fairly spin 
over the water. We had travelled some distance, 
when all at once, right under our stern, we heard 
the most unearthly cry imaginable ; so unexpectedly 
did it come, and so weird and piercing did it 
sound that we were momentarily bereft of motion, 
until another cry alongside showed us the dark 
form of the otter we had been chasing which was 
now following the Loat, lamenting the loss of her 
offspring. At the same time the wind was over 
us—not a squall, but half a dozen squalls rolled 
up into one; areal avalanche of wind. Had our 
boat not been heading to the tempest, she would, 
undoubtedly, have been swamped. As it was, for 
about five minutes our lives hung in the balance— 
under us seething, boiling water, and around us a 
dense expanse of flying foam; no sign of the other 
boat, no sign of anything except the confused and 
raging sea. In the midst of all this tumult were 
heard those fearful cries from the wounded otter, 
now on one side and now on the other, reproach- 
ing us, as it seemed, for our cruelly in depriving 
her of her young, and crying loudly for vengeance. 
And vengeance she had, sure enough, for, not 
knowing which moment would be or last, we 
were each mentally cursing our folly in keeping 
up the chase for the sake of getting one otter, 
Our only hope now was that the captain and the 
cook, the only two persons on board, had got 
underweigh with the schooner before the squall 
struck her, and would be acon coming down -to our 
assistance. It was as much as we could do to 
keep the boat’s head to the wind and bail he 
at the same time, as she was constantly shipping 
water and all our exertions were required to keep 
her free. We were fast drifting towards the rocks 
astern of us, and in an hour’s time, at the utmost, 
our fate would be sealed, as we were now lying 
helpless at the mercy of wind and waves. Still 
those dreadful cries continued to disturb us, pene- 
trating even the uproar of the elements, and 
sounding shrilly and mournfully on our ears. ‘Is 
itreally an otter we hear? or is it the Evil One 
in the shape of an otter chasing us to our doom?” 
Our feelings were highly excited, and in a kind of 
frenzy I seized the otter pup and flung it out 
in the direction of the cries. Then followed a 
sudden tremulous yell from the watery waste 
and all was still. : 

Almost at the same moment the wind subsided; 
the flying spray, and the sharp, biting, sleet-like 
foam hurtling through the air ceased at once; the 
blue sky began to show through the mist, and the 
violent squall was over. ‘The wind shifted to the 
westward, scattering the remaining clouds, and in 
ten minutes more we had a clear sky with a full 
moon liphting us on our way. ‘Tall about the 
magic of a moon-light night at sea! the sudden 
change from our late misery, and our unexpected 
deliverance from imminent peril made the scene 
so much more enchanting to our eyes, and one to 
be indelibly engraved on the memory. ‘The sea 
went down slowly, but a long swell remained for 
some time, and our boat was like a cork bobbing 
up and down between the waves as we pulled 
against them in our endeavour to find the schooner. 
We found her at last, but it was eleven o’clock 
before we got on board, thoroughly exhausted with 
our day’s work, but thankful for our escape. We 
got safely back to our anchorage with the schooner, 
but next day a heavy N.W. gale was blowing, 
confining us on board and giving us a much-need- 
ed day’s rest. ‘ 

That there was anything supernatural in our 
late adventure I doubt; it was only one of those 
remarkable coincidences which occur once in a 
man’s lifetime. Two months afterwards we shot an 
otter on a rock in Roko Bay, with an open sore on 
one of her paws, and Iam almost sure it was the 


UYEDA MASASHICHI AGAINST SPENCER G, 
MCKENZIE, 


Judgment in this case was delivered by Mr. 
Greathouse to-day as follows :— 

In this case, after answer filed, a reference was 
by consent of the parties made to George H. 
Scidmore, with directions to hear the evidence 
and report findings of facts and conclusions of 
law, together with a form of judgment thereon. 
Upon the filing of his report, an order to show 
cause why judgment in accordance therewith 
should not be entered as the judgment of the 
Court was issued to the parties, and they have 
appeared and been heard. The defendant was 
content, but the plaintiff opposed the entering of 
the judgment upon the ground that the findings of 
fact were not sustained by the evidence. A pre- 
liminary objection was made to the hearing of this 
motion by the defendant's attorney, on the con- 
tention that the report of the Referee was in fact 
an award having all the incidents of one rendered 
by arbitrators under a regularly agreed submission, 
and could not be attacked in this motion or in fact 
set aside in any way except on the ground upon 
which common awards are declared void. Ido 
not, however, so understand this matter. A 
judgment on the report of the Referee Lecomes, 
when entered by order of the Court, to all intents 
and purposes the judgment of the Court, and 
is under Regulation 20 ‘subject to appeal 
or motion for new trial asin cases of other 
judgment, and upon similar grounds.” ‘The pro- 
ceeding is in fact very much in the nature of a 
reference to a Master in Chancery, and I can see 
no good reason why parties should not be heard and 
their objections determined preliminarily on the 
coming in of the Referee’s report ; neither party 
can be prejudiced by such practice, and much de- 
lay, costs, expense, and trouble may perhaps be 
saved. If, for example, some error or omission 
appeared which could be remedied, it would, I 
think, be better to re-refer the case and have the 
same corrected, than to put the party complaining 
to the expense and trouble of a motion for a new 
trial, and both parties to the expense aud delay 
of such trial de novo. From another point of view 
it seems to me that the practice [ have adopted is 
advisable and proper. Parties to actions, especially 
in Consular Courts (where the jurisdiction is some- 
what anomalous and the practice not always fully 
understood by some of the litigants), should I think 
at every stage of the proceeding and as soon as 
possible, be advised of the views of the Court 
both as to the law and the facts, and not be left 
to grope in the dark and indulge in uncertain con- 
jecture as (o the reason upon which the action of 
the Court is based, and it is evident that the task 
and labour of preparing papers for a new trial, or 
any other step either party may wish to take will 
be lightened and made much easier if they are in 
possession of such reasons. I therefore decided 
to entertain this moti8n, and hear preliminarily 
the objections raised, and would, if good cause 
had been shown, have refused to enter the judg- 
ment reported and referred the case—or so much 
of it as was necessary to arrive ata full and pro- 
per determination—back, with instructions to the 
Referee how to proceed. ‘The only other question 
presented for my determination is the objection 
mentioned above as raised by plaintiff, viz., that 
the findings of fact are not sustained by the evi- 
dence. ‘The Referee’s decision comes to me with 
all presumptions in its favour in matters covered 
by this objection. In cases like this where much 
of the testimony was given by witnesses orally in 
the trial before the Referee, he had better oppor- 
tunities for weighing the evidence and judging as 
to the relative importance which should be given 
to the statements of the witnesses respectively than 
the Court can possibly have. A witness is pre- 
sumed to speak the truth in all matters, but 
this presumption may be and often is repel- 
led by his appearance and conduct on the wit- 
ness stand and the manner in which he testifies, 
and of course this cannot be conveyed to me, as 
I have before me, as Judge, simply and only a 
written ‘transcript of the statement of the wit- 
nesses. In many of the Courts in America it is held 
that the verdict of a jury or the judgment of a 
rial Court where oral testimony is taken will not 
be set aside on appeal on the ground that the 
verdict or judgment is contrary to or not sustained 
byithe evidence where there is a conflict of testi- 
¢ S mony or even the slightest evidence to sustain 
same which we had chased, and which afterwards |them. In other words, the Appellate Courts, 
chased us so obstinately during the squall,—if it | realizing the difficulty of deciding upon conflicting 
was a real olter and nota spectre which followed us. evidence given orally, but brought to it by the 


McK " 
Marked N. M. A. C; in cross—1/19 553 H/C.” pcan 


The plaintiff testified that after some “dunning” 
he had received this paper from defendant, but 
that he did not understand its purport, and sup- 
posed that it related only tothe lot No. 95 and was 
the acknowledgment of the fact that he should be 
credited with $564 on that venture, although he 
admitted he could read the figures. As against 
this, the defendant testified that the plaintiff, desir- 
ing a paper showing their transactions, called upon 
him, and that he wrote out the document in ques- 
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tion and had it fully explained to him; that he 
expressed himself as entirely satisfied with it and 
that, thoroughly understanding it, he took and 
accepted it. Now there can be no question as to 
the good faith of the defendant in this matter, or 
that his firm understood the transaction as claimed 
by them. At the time they gave the plaintiff 
this document, but little of the tea in question 
had been shipped from Yokohama. It is to be 
presumed from the very large advance which they 
made, as well as from the fact that there was no 
other inducement for them to go into the business, 
that they expected profits to be realized ; and the 
fact that they delivered to plaintiff this written 
evidence at this eatly date certainty precludes and 
excludes any presumption or idea that they intended 
to perpetrate any fraud or claim anything not in 
accordance with the contract as they understood 
it. Ifa document of this kind had passed under 
similar circumstances between foreign merchants, 
I am satisfied that it would be held conclusive.  [t 
may be that the plaintiff is now estopped from 
claiming that he did not fully understand it, since 
he accepted and held it more than a year without 
making any effort to have it it translated, and kept 
himself in a position to claim and take the anti- 
cipated profits. He admitted that he could read 
the figures, and it seems strange that the 
figures in this document did not attract his 
attention and cause him to adopt the precau- 
tion of having a translation. His negligence 
in this respect was certainly unusnal, and has not 
been satisfactorily explained. But the evidence 
does not even rest here. Atthe bottom of the 
document are found the following pencil merno- 
randa, which were evidently put upon it some time 
after the original was written, viz. :— 
j : 
was 265 WIG dC Raper Haly arth Se 
34/19 177 H/C 4. C. Ropes... July a7th, 1887. 
$53 H/C 4. C. Ropes. +» July a7th, 1885, 
The defendant testified in explanation of these, 
that after the document was delivered the plaintiff 
returned to his office and wished to get patticulars 
of the shipments, and at his request the defendant 
added the required memoranda. ‘The plaintiff did 
not undeitake to deny this evidence or to explain 
it. Now if plaintiff had no interest in any of 
the lots except 95, which only consisted, as we have 
seen, of 59 34 piculs, why did he go back to de- 
fendant and get particulars covering all the ship- 
ments of teas? The figures which he then 
obtained and which he says he understood, cer- 
tainly showed him that they embraced more tea 
than the Lot No. g5, and the fact that he took so 
much trouble to get the particulars of the ship- 
ments and had them put in writing on the docu- 
ment which he held, certainly shows that he was 
vigilant, and goes farto rebut his contention that 
he neglected to make himself acquainted with, 
and was ignorantof, the contents of the document, 
The attorney for plaintiff argued with great 
ingenuity and much earnestness that neither the 
letter of July the 13th nor the pencil memoranda 
made ceitainly as late as July the 27th, was in 
fact the contiact between the parties, as that had 
been made and the tea furnished in the preceding 
June, and that any weiting made by defendant 
after the contract could not change the contract 
although the same was received and accepted by 
plaintiff, and that therefore, the defendant know- 
ing what the contract was could, notwithstanding 
these papers, remain silent and stand on it and 
enforce it. Technically speaking, it is true that 
these writings were not the contract, but they are 
very high evidence of it and therefore admissible, 
and I may say conclusive, under all the circum- 
stances. Under ourrecognized and established rules 
of evidence, if the defendant had verbally stated at 
any time in the presence of the plaintiff the 
terms of the contract, and plaintiff understanding 
the statement had made no objections, such 
verbal statement would have been admitted as 
evidence, and how much stronger is the case where 
the plaintiff desiring the written memorandum 
from the defendant of the terms upon which they 
had dealt, demanded, received, and accepted it, 
and then after some days went back and got 
an additional written memorandum and took both 
without demur, holding the same and keeping 
himself in a position to take all profits, but only 
objecting months afterwards when he found that 
the venture had unfortunately turned out dis- 
astrously. It therefore seems to me that the judg- 
ment reported by the Referee should be entered 
as the judgment of this Court. For the purpose, 
however, of giving the parties more time for 
motion for new trial than is allowed by our rules, 
it is ordered that the judgment be not entered 
unul the 16th day of this month, and that with- 
out delay the respective Counsel be so notified. 
1 deem it proper to add that I have been induced 
to go somewhat at length into an analysis of the 
evidence in this case, more by the earnestness, 
ability, and thoronghness with which it was argued 
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by the Counsel than by any difficulties which I 
encountered or doubts that I entertain as to the 
correctness of the conclusions arrived at by the 
Referee. 


LATEST TELEGRAMS. 


a 
[‘‘Srgcian” TececRam To “Japan Mait.”] 


Nagasaki, February r2th. 


Information has reached this from Hongkong 
that Admiral Chandler died yesterday at that 
port of apoplexy. 


(Reuter “Speciat” ro “Japan Matt.” | 


London, February gth. 

The “Glen” line steamer Glencoe, after 
being in collision with a vessel in ballast, sank 
off Beachy Head. Fifty-four persons were 
drowned. : 

London, February rath. 

The American Government has agreed toa 
Conference on Samoa affairs, and has recalled 
the U.S. Consul at Samoa. In consequence of 
the divergent views of the American Govern- 
ment with those held by Germany, the latter 
Power will abstain from acts of warfare. 

It has been semi-officially announced that 
Germany is prepared to consider any British 
proposals in reference to the bimetallic question. 

London, February 12th. 


A severe snowstorm has occurred in Great 
Britain and on the Continent, which has blocked 
railways and broken down telegraph wires. 

Father MacFadden and some other persons 
have been charged with the murder of a Police 
Inspector at Gweedore. 

The French Chamber of Deputies has passed 
the bill for the serutin de liste. 


(From tue Singapore ‘ Frex Press.’’) 
London, January 15th. 
An Imperial Ukase has been issued reform- 
ing the rifle and infantry battalions involving an 
increase to the Standing Army of eighty thou- 
sand men. 
London, January 17th. 
The Colonial debate in the Reichstag was the 
occasion of a vigorous attack by the Liberals 
upon: the Government policy both in West 
Africa and Zanzibar. 
London, January 18th. 
Zanzibar Arabs have destroyed the German 
Mission Station at Tugu and massacred eight 
missionaries. 
Batavia, January r4th, 11.17 a.m. 
The condition of the King became worse 
during last night. 
3.40 p.m. 
The King is dying. 
January sth, 10.51 a.m. 
The condition of the King remains very 
serious. At a Council of Ministers to-day a 
temporary regency was discussed. 
Berlin, January roth. 
The East African Bill has been introduced 
in the Reichstag by Prince Bismarck, who asked 
for two millions marks for the protection of 
German interests in Eastern Africa. 


London, January 19th. 
The Elections for London County Council 
have resulted in a majority of Liberals. Sir 
John Lubbock and the Earl of Rosebery have 
been returned for the City, Lady Sandhurst for 
Brixton, Miss Cobden for Bow. 


London, January 22nd. 

German officers who have arrived at Auck- 
land, N.Z., deny the news of the outrages at 
Samoa. 

A so-called Russian religious Mission consist- 
ing of two hundred Cossacks has landed at 
Tadjura. England and Italy are watching 
their proceedings. 


MAIL STEAMERS. 


——_—_—____. 
THE NEXT MAIL IS Dug 
from Hongkong. per P. & O. Cu. Sunday, Feb, 17th.# 


From Shangtas, l 
Vriday, Feb. 22nd. 


Nagasaid & 

Kone eee 
Saturday, Feb. 23rd. 
Monday,March 4th.t 


per NL Y.K, 


From America ... per P. M. Co. 
From America... per O. & O. Co. 


* Gwalior left Nagasaki on February 13th. 
San Francisco on February 4th. 
on February 13th. 


+ City of Sydney left 
t Oceanic left San Prancaco 


THE NEXT MAIL 


For Europe, via 
Hongkong ... per P. & O. Co. 


Yor Shangnal 
' vee N.Y. R. 


LEAVES 


Sunday, Feb. 17th. 
Kove, and Tuesiay, Feb. igth. 
Nagasaki... . 
For Canada, &c. ver C. P.M. Co. 
For America...... per O. & O. Co. 
For Europe, vid 
Hongxong...... 


Thursday. Feb. 21st. 
Friday, Feb. 22nd. 


per N.D. Livycis. Wednesday, Mar. 6th. 


TIME TABLES AND STEAMIRS. 
—_——o____—_ 
YOKOHAMA-TOKYO RAILWAY. 
TRAINS LHAVE YOKOHAMA Station at 630, 7.30, 
8.45,% 9 45, and 11 a.m.; and 12.15, 1.35, 2.45, 4.05," 
5, 6.30. 7.30, 8.55, 10, and 1.15} pam. 

Trains reave Téxyé (Shimbashi) at 640, 7 40, 
8.35,* 9.45, and ir a.m.; and 12.15, 1.30, 2.45, 4,% 5, 
6.15, 7.35, 8.45, 10, and 11.15¢ p.m, 

Fanus—Virst Single, sen75; Second do., sen 4s, 
Third do., 25; First Return, yen 1.50; Second do, 
sent go. 

Those marked (*) run through without stopping at Traurauml, 


Kawasaki, aud Omori Stations. Those niarked (1) are the same 
ag above with the exception of stopping at Kawasaki Station, 


TOKAIDO RAILWAY, 


TRAINS LeAvi YOKOHAMA at 7.40 and 9.25 a.m., 
and 12, 2.30, 4.50, and 7.15 p.m.; and Kozu-at 7, 
9.22, and 11.55 a.m.; and 2.25, 4.50, and 7.15 p.m, 

Farus—To Hodogaya, first-class sen to, second. 
class sen 6, third-class sen 3; to Yotsuka, sen 32, sen 
19, sen g; to Ofune sex 46, sen 27, sen 13; to Fuji. 
sawa, seu 58, sen 34, sen 16: to Hiratsuka, sex 98, 
sen 54, sen 25; to Oiso, yen 1.00. sen 60, sen 28; 
and to Kozu, yen 1.25, sen 75, sen 35. 


TOKAIDO (KOZU-SHIZUOKA) RAILWAY. 

‘TRAINS LEAVE Kozu (down) at 9.15 a.m. and 4.07 
p.m.; and SHIZUOKA at 7.15 a.m. and 2.35 p.m. 

Fares—First-class, yen 2.67; second-class, yen 
1.60; third-class, sen 82. 


TOKYO-SHIOGAMA RAILWAY. 


‘TRAINS LEAVE UKNO (down) at 6.30 and 11.40 a.m., 
and 4.30 p.m.; Ursunomriyva (down) at 9.49 a.m. and 
3.05 p.m.; Sutrakawa (down) 7.30 a.m. and 12.23 
and 5.39 p.m.; Kortyama (down) at 8.59 a.m, and 
1.50 and 7.03 p.m.; FuxusHimMa (down) at 7 and 
11,15 a.m, and 3.53 p.m.; SkNDAt (down) at 5.45 and 
10.0§ a.m. and 2.30 and 6.55 pm, 

‘TRAINS LEAVE SHIOGAMA (up) at 6.25 and 10.40 
a.m., and 3.20 and 7.35 p.m.; SkNDAI (up) at 7 and 
11.17 a.m., and 3.55 p.m.; FukusHima (up) at 6 and 
10.01 a.m, and 2.35 p.m.; Kortyama (up) at 8.03 
a.m., and 12.08 p.m.; Ursunomtya (up) at 7 a.m., 
and 12.02 and 4.08 p.m. 

Farnus.—Ueno to Utsunomiya, first-class yen 2, 
second-class yeu 1.32, third-class sex 66; to Koriyama 
yen 4.10, yen 2.74, yen 1.37; to Fukushima yeu 5, ven 
3.32, yen 1.66; to Sendai yer 6.45, yen 4.30, yrert 2.15; 
to Shiogama yen 6.75; yen 4.50, yen 2.25, 


TOKYO-MAEBASHI RAILWAY. 
‘Trains Leave TéKyé (Ueno) at 6, 9, and 11.40a.m., 
and 2.30 and 5.35 p.m.; and Maxsasni at 6 and 
11.40 a.m., and 2.30 and 5.35 p.m. 
Farus—First-class (Separate Compartment), jen 
2.05 ; second-class, yen 1.36; third-class, sen 68. 


MITO-OYAMA RAILWAY. 
TRAINS LeAv« MITO (up) at 5.10 a.m. and 2.10 
pm.; and Oyama (down) at 9 a.m. and 7 p.m. 
Farus—First-class, yen 1.26; second-class, sen 84; 
and sen 42. 


OYAMA-KIRYU RAILWAY. 
Trains—Lzgave Oyama (down) at 8.55 a.m, and 
1 and 6.55 p.m., and Kiryu (up) at 6 and 11 a.m, 


and 3 p.m. 
Fares—First-class, sen 97; second-class, sen 66; 
and third-class, sen 33. 


NAGANO-UEDA RAILWAY. 


‘TRAINS LEAVE NAGANO (up) at 6and 10 a.m., and 
3 p-m.; and UEDA (down) at 7.45 a.m., 12m.,and § p.m. 


Fares—Second-class, sen 54; Third-class, sen 28, 


YOKOSUKA STEAMERS. 


SteAmuRS LEAVE the Engiish Hatoba daily at 8.00 
and 10.30. a.m., and 1.35 and 4.05 p.m.: and Leave 
Yoxosuka at 6.30 and 10.20 a.m., and 1.20, and 4.00 
p-m.—Fare, sen 20, 
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LATEST SHIPPING. 
 ) 
ARRIVALS. 


Yokohama Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,298, Swain, 
8th February,—Shanghai and ports, Mails 
and General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Parthia, British steamer, 2,035, Wallace, gth 
February,— Vancouver, B.C., 22nd January, 
Mails and General.—C. P. M.S.S. Co. 

Sakata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,197, Spiegelthal, 
gth February,—Shimonoseki qth February, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,359, Haswell, 
roth February,—Kobe oth February, General, 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Fuyo, Japanese steamer, 875, Selck, 11th Feb- 
ruaty,—Nagasaki 7th February, Coal._—Mitsu 
Bishi Sha. 

Djemnah, French steamer, 3,200, Charvay, 11th 
February,—Hongkong 2nd, Shanghai 6th and 
Kobe roth February, Mails and ,General.— 
Messageries Maritimes Co. 

Ise Maru, Japanese steamer, 641, Kanshiro, 11th 
February,—Kobe roth, February, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Verona, British steamer 1,876, F. Speck, r1th 
February,—Hongkong gth February, vid Na- 
gasaki and Kobe, Genéral.—P. & O. S.N. 
Co. 

Carmarthenshire, British steamer, 1,715, Chalk, 
rath February,—Kobe 1oth February, Gene- 
ral.—Adamson, Bell & Co. 

a York, American steamer, 3,500, R. 

. Searle, 12th February,—Hongkong 6th 
February, Mails and General.—P. M.S.S. 
Co 


Glendon, American ship, 1,816, Thatcher, rath 
February,—New York 21st September, 65,285 
cases Oil.—Fraser, Farley & Co. 

Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Drum. 
mond, rath February,—Kobe rith February, 

General.—Nippon VYusen Kaisha. 

Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,230, Fck- 
strand, 12th February,—Yokkaichi 6th Feb- 
ruary, General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Arabic, British steamer, 4,368, W. M. Smith, 13th 
February, —San Francisco 24th January, 
Mails and General.—O. & O.S.S. Co. 

Delphin (7), U.S. despatch-boat, Captain G. F. F. 
Wilde, 13th February,—Honolulu 22nd Ja- 
nuary. 

Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 386, Watanabe, 
13th February,—IHanda 12th February, Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Glenroy, British steamer, 1,438, Webster, 13th 
February,—Shanghai 9th February, General. 
Jardine, Matheson & Co. 

Hiroshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,862, C. 
Nye, 13th February,—Yokkaichi rath Feb- 
ruary, General.— Nippon Vusen Kaisha. 

Shario Maru, Japanese steamer, 757, Matsuma, 
13th February,—Kobe 11th February, Gene- 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Frahm, 
14th February,—Hakodate 11th February, 
ral.— Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Tokai Maru, Japanese steamer, 634, Fukui, 14th 
February,—Yoklaichi 13th February, Gene- 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, Young, 
1gth February,—Kobe 13th February, Mails 
and General.—Nippon Vusen Kaisha. 

Red Sea, British steamer, 2,165, Baker, 15th Feb- 
ruary,—Kobe 13th February, General.—Si. 
mon, Evers & Co. 


DEPARTURES, 


Hiogo Maru, Japanese steamer, 896, Thompson, 
6th February,—Ilachinohe, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Glaucus, British steamer, 1,382, Hannah, oth Feb 
ruary,—Kobe, General.— Butterfield & Swire. 

City of Peking, American steamer, 3,000, W. B. 
Seabury, oth FBebruary—Hongkong Mails 
and General.—P. M.S.S. Co. 

Albany, British steamer, 1,700, Porter, gth Feb- 
ruary,— Kobe, General.—Adamson, Bell & Co. 

Kashgar, British steamer, 1,515, Gadd, gth Feb- 
ruary,—Hongkong via Kobe and Nagasaki, 
Matls and General.—P. & O. S.N. Co. 

Totomi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,106, Steedman, 
oth Pebruary,—Flakodate, General.— Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. : 

Ava, French steamer, 3,120, Bonnefoy, roth Feb- 
ruary,—Shanghai vid Kobe, Mails and Gene- 
ral.— Messageries Maritimes Co. 

pans ceils cues ot 2,035, Wallace, roth 
February,—Shanghai, General.—C. P. M. 
SS. Co. = ae eee 

Yamashiro Marn, Japanesesteamer, 1,512, Young, 
loth February,— Hakodate, Mails and Gene- 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


Mary L. Cushing, American ship, 1,575, Bray, sith 
February, — Kobe, General. — Paul Heine- 
mann & Co. 

Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, A. 
F. Christensen, 11th February,—Kobe, Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Ise Maru, Japanese steamer 641, Kanshiro, 12th 
February,—Otaru, General.—Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha. 

Yokohama Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,298, Swain, 
tzath February,—Shanghai and ports, Mails 
and General.—Nippou Yusen Kaisha. 

Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,359, Haswell, 
13th February,—Kobe, Mails and General. 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,230, Eck- 
strand, 13th February,—Yokkaichi, General. 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 386, Watanabe, 
14th February,—Handa, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Hiroshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,862, C. 
Nye, 14th Februaty,—Yokkaichi, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 

Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Drum- 
mond, 14th February,—Hakodate, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Arbiic, British steamer, 4,386, Smith, 15th Feb- 
ruary,—Hongkong, Mails and, General.—O. 
& O. S.S. Co. 


PASSENGERS. 


ARRIVED. 

Per Japanese steamer Vokohama Maru, from 
Shanghai and ports:—Prince Yamashina, Mr. 
and Mrs. Armstrong, Miss Addie Tyler, Messrs. 
R. T. Armstrong, S. Shiba, T. Hayakawa,j K. 
Shimizu, S. Ichishi, Y. Owaki, G. Hunt, M. 
Levy, and Ensign F. J. Loomis, U.S.N., in cabin; 
Mrs. Horikawa, Messrs. R. Iga, S. Yamazaki, K. 
Maki, K. Chukiu, K. Otsuka, K. Sakai, T. Ma- 
tsuo, B. Fujita, and K. Hata in second class; and 
77 passengers in steerage. 

Per British steamer Parthia, from Vancouver, 
B.C.:—Mr. and Mrs. Ashton and servant, Mr. 
and Mrs. Tompkins, Mc. and Miss Collour, and 
Mr. R. Yetoin cabin; and I passenger in steerage. 

Per French steamer Djemnah, from Hongkong 
vid Shanghai and Kobe :—Mr. and Mrs. Revilhod 
and infant, Colonel and Mrs. Marchal, Messrs. C. 
W. Barton, O. Eple, S. Suyehiro, ‘Mque. Vaunue, 
T. Longin, G. Reiffenger, Ito Hosset, Miyashita, 
Boeuf, George Goyer, Ker. Leffer, Ga, Jiboyah, 
Cottez, Wehiling, C. Martins and servant in 
cabin. 

Per British steamer Verona, from Hongkong, 
vid Nagasaki and Kobe :— Major Turnor, Messrs. 
Halalo, E. C. Horton, Lovell, Harding, Lipman, 
and Coote in cabin. 

Per American steamer City of New York, from 
Hongkong :—Miss J. E. Weisner in cabin; and 
Mr. Itko in steerage. : 

Per American steamer Arabic, from San Fran- 
cisco :—Miss Elsie Okealf, Mrs. S. M. Gowan, 
Messrs. S. Z. Akamatsu, Y. Nakamura, and W. 
Steffen in cabin. For Shanghai: Rev. and Mrs. 
I...N. Chappell in cabin. For Hongkong: Mrs. 
B. Brown, Miss Louise Drummond, Mr. and Mis. 
T. M. Leatherbarrow, Mrs. F. Barnes, Messrs. 
T. A. Quirk, Y. Wooyeno, E. C. Tracy, S. L. 
Goldman, and William Gilchrist in cabin. 
~ Per Japanese steamer Hiroshima Maru, from 
Yokkaichi :—1 passenger in second class; and 60 
passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, from Hako- 
date :—Messts. Morita Takeo, Negishi Kei, Miss 
Yoshida Kane, Miss Shibai Tama, Miss Yoshida 
K6, Messrs. Midorikawa Bunemon, Kanaya 
Yoshio, Akakabe Saburo, and Miss Hamano 
Suka in cabin ; and 73 passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Vamashiro Maru, from 
Kobe :—Messrs. Somekawa, ‘Takeyo, ‘Tamura, 
Takagaki, Wilson, Vorwald, and Hubert in cabin; 
14 passenyers in second class; and 143 in steerage. 

DEPARTED, 

Per Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru, for 
Shanghai and ports:—Rev. G. Antonucci, Rev. 
E. Messurier, Mr. and Mrs. C. E. ‘Taylor, Mr. 
and Mrs. Booth and children, Mrs. M. Porter, 
Miss Nakamura, Messis. R. W. Maxwell, M. H. 
Robertson, J. Yamaguchi, Y. Hasegawa, N. C. 
Hunter, and Lo Ching Cheong in cabin; Mrs. 
Lorentsen and son, Messrs. Naha and Kusuro in 
second class; and 40 passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, for Kobe :— 
Mrs. R. H. Cook and three children, Messrs. J. 
E. Hudson, E. Katayama, H. Oki, U. Asakura, 
S. Maeda, and K. Komatsu in cabin; Mr. H. 
Ichinoto and 4 passengers in second class; and 
98 passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steame Satsuma Maru, for Hako- 
date :—Messis. H. A. Herbert and C. Pownall in 
cabiu; Mrs. I. Uchida, Messrs. K. Nagaihe, T. 


Watanabe, and A. Matsubara in second class; 
and 47 passengers in steerage. 

Per French steamer Ava, for Shanghai vid 
Kobe:—Mr. and Mrs. Shu Sam, Mr. and Mrs, 
A. Yuen, Messrs. Yamada, Oshima, Yotaro, 
Tsuruda, Nishimura, Mitsutaro, Kusawara, Toku- 
da, Hata Wasuke, A. Schmidt, Leduc, R. L. - 
Furlonge, and J. Delahaye in cabin, 


CARGOES. 

Per French steamer Ava, for Shanghai vid 
Kobe:—Silk for France 230 bales. Waste Silk 
for France, 403 bales; for England, 9 bales; total, 
412 bales. ‘lreasure for Shanghai, $2,100. 

Per British steamer Verona, from Hongkong, 
vid Nagasaki and Kobe:—Sugar 1,520 pkges, 
cattle 50 head, merchandise 100 pkges. 

Per Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru, for 
Shanghai and ports :—Treasure, $99,500.00. 


REPORTS. 

The Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru, Captain 
Swain, reports :—Left Shanghai the 31st January ; 
had fresh N.E. winds and fine weather with head 
sea to Nagasaki, where arrived the 2nd February, 
at 3.30 a.m. and left the same day, at 5.15 p.m.; 
had light breeze and fine weather to Shimonoseki, 
where arrived the 3rd, at 6.50 a.m. and left the 
same day, at 8.30 a.m.; had fine weather to 
Kobe, where arrived the 4th February, at 5.50 p.m. 
and left the 7th, at noon; had light northe: ly 
winds and fine weather; at 8.30 p.m. passed Oo- 
shima, wind shifted from N.W. to Rock Island; 
thence to port light north and north-easterly breeze 
and fine weather. Arrivéd at Yokohama the 8th 
February, at 5 p.m. 

The Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, Captain 
Haswell, reports :—Left Kobe the gth February at 
noon; had overcast weather and variable winds; 
rounded Oshima at 7.25 p.m., weather dirty with 
northerly winds and rain; thence to Rock Island 
which passed the 1oth, at 7.35 a.m., had strong 
north and north-easterly winds and sea; thence 
to port dull weather and moderate sea. At 6.45 
a.m. signalled the American ship Glendon, of 
Boston, 8 miles west of Rock Island—signals IGPS. 

The British steamer Parthia, Wallace, reports: 
—Left Vancouver, B.C., the 22nd January, at 3 
p.m. and Victoria the 23rd, at 4.20 a.m.; crossed 
meridian 180 in lat. 50 N. the 31st January. From 
the 23rd to the 27th January had moderate winds 
and sea; thece to the 28th had strong north- 
westerly gale and high cross sea; from the 29th 
January to the 3ed February had moderate to 
fresh winds and sea; from the 3rd to the 6th ex- 
perienced a succession of weste:ly gales and heavy 
head sea; thence to port fine weather and smooth 
sea. Arrived at Yokohama the th February, at 
8.30 p.m. ‘Time, 17 days, 2 hours. 

The American steamer City of New York, Cap- 
tain Searle, reports :—Left Hongkong the 6th Feb- 
ruary, at 1.20 p.m.; had fresh north-easterly 
monsoon to Yoko Island; thence strong north 
and N.N.W. winds, heavy rains, and high sea to 
Ooshima ; thence to port fine weather. Arrived 
at Yokohama the rath February, at 9.34 p.m. 

The Japanese steamer Satsuma Maru, Captain 
Drummond, reports :—Left Kobe the rith Feb- 
tuary, at 0.20 p.m.; had moderate*N.W. and 
westerly winds and fine weather throughout the 
passage. Arrived at Yokohama the 12th February, 
at 5.10 p.m. 

The British steamer Arabic, Captain Smith, 
reports :—Left San Francisco 24th January, at 4 
p.m.; had favourable weather for first three days ; 
thence to port westerly gales, with high sea. Ar- 
rived at Yokohama the 13th February, at 11 p.m, 

The Japanese steamer Airoshima Maru, Cap- 
tain C. Nye, reports:—Left Yokkaichi the rath 
February, at 4.25 p.m.; had light variable winds 
ull midnight at Omaisaki; thence had stron 
breeze from N.W., gradually going round by W. 
to W.S.W., whence it finally settled down to fresh 
gale, with high sea and fine, clear weather to Sa- 
gami; thence to port light north-easterly winds. 
Arrived at Yokohama the 13th February, at 10.25 
a.m, , 

The Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, Captain 
Frahm, reports :—Left Hakodate the 11th Feb- 
tuary, al2 p.m. Arrived at Oginohama the rath, 
at 11.55 a.m. and left the 13th, at 7.15 a.m.; had 
favourable winds and smooth sea, with charming 
weather throughout the passage. Arrived at Yo- - 
kohama the 14th February, at 7.30 a.m. 

The Japanese steamer Yamashiro Maru, Cap- 
tain Young, reports:—Left Kobe the 13th Feb- 
ruary, at noon; had moderate north-westerly 
winds and fine weather until the rgth; thence had 
fresh north-westerly breeze and cloudy, but fine 
weather. At 2.30 a.m. passed a bark steering to 
N.E.; light: variable winds and clear weather. 
Arrived at Yokohama the 14th February, at 5.30 
p.m. 
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LATEST COMMERCIAL, 
oes 
——_—_—_q—_____ 
IMPORTS. . 

Until a few days ago the market has been left 
stagnant ever since the last week in January, 
when the China New Year Holidays conimenced, 
and during that period transactions were so trifl- 
ing that no record was taken of them. ‘This week 
however, dealers seem to have made up_ their 
minds to resume business, and though Piece Goods 
have not yet had much attention shown them there 
has been a good demand for Cotton Yarn, ata 
slight advance on previous quotations for English 
Yarn, and at easier rates for Bombays. 

Yarn.—Sales for the week amount to about 800 
bales English and 200 bales Bombay. 

Cotton Prece Goops.—Sales comprise 5,000 
pieces 9 Ibs. Shirtings, 1,000 pieces T.-Cloths, and 
a few sundries not particularized. 

Woottens.—800 pieces Italian Cloth, and 
1,200 pieces Mousseline de Laine, are all the busi- 
ness reported. 

COTTON YARNS. 


ran eter, 


Nos. 16/44, Ordinary... $30.25 to 31.75 
Nos. 16/24, Medium ... 32.25 to-33.00 
Nos. 16/24, Good to Be 33-25 to 33.75 
Nos. 16/24, Reverse ...... + 33-50 to 34.50 
Nos. 28'32, Ordinary... «+ 33.00 to 24.00 
Nos. 23°32, Medium ...... 34.25 to 35.25 
Nos. 23/32, Good to Best ..... 35.50 to 36.00 
Nos. 38/42, Medium to Best 38.50 to 40.25 
No. 328, fwo-fold ........... 37.00 to 38.50 
No. 428, Two-fold ... 38.50 to 41.50 
No. 205, Bombay 28.00 to 29.00 
No. 16s, Bombay 27.50 to 28.50 
Nos, tof, Bombay ... 23.50 to 25.50 


COTTON PIECK GOODS. 
rhe vieces, 


Grey Shirtings—84th, 38h yds.’sginches $1.70 to 2.20 
Grey Shirtings—olb, 384 yds. q5inches 2.15 to 2.60 


V. Cloth— mh, 24 yards, 32 inches ...... 1,40 to 1.55 
Indigo Shictings—t2 yards, qyinches... 1.35 to 1.65 
Prints—Assusted, 24 yards, goinches.... 1.70 to 2.30 
Cotton—Italians snd Gateeaus Black, 42 thw rane, 

WNChES oo. eee eee eee eeeeeereceseeeeeeeeeess 0.07 LO Ong 
Yurkey Reds—s} to ajth, 24 yards, 30 re ete Ry 

INCHES 6... eect eeecteteeese recone BO tO B29 
Tunkey Reda—ag to 3th, 24 yards, 30 

TnChes oo. eee eeeceeeee vee 895 tO 1.45 
Vunkey Reds—34 to qib, 24 y » 30 

INCHES oo. cece eee eeeetseseeeseeeeee 1.60 to 1.85 
Velvets— Black, 35 yards, 2zinches ... 5.50 to 6.25 
Victoria lawns, 12 yards, 42-3 inches... 0.65 to 0.72 
Yatfachelas, 12 yards, 43 inches ...... 1.35 to 2.054 

MICVALS. 


Some little doing, but not much. Prices droop 
somewhat for Iron and Nails. Holidays have in- 
terfered again with business to some extent, but 
the market is by no means strong. Quotations 
here are still below those ruling in England, 


ram rieun, 


Flat Baes, 4 inch... ccc eeeeseeereees $2.90 tO 3.00 
tlat Bars, d inch............ vee 3-05 to 3.15 
Round and square up to J inch 2.90 to 3.10 
Nailrod, assorted..............000. 2.90 to 3.00 
Nailiod, small size .... 3.10 to 3.20 
Wire Nails, assorted . 4.50 to 5.20 
Tin Plates, pec box . 5.30 to 5.50 
Pig Iron, No. 3 ..... 1.50 to 1.55 
KEROSENE. 
No sales, and quotations all nominal. The 


Glendon arrived with 66,000 cases Comet Oil, and 
more Russian is said to be close athand. Buyers 
are taking delivery of their former contracts, but 
steadily refuse to purchase more at present, in the 
hope that prices will still further decline. 


QUOTATIONS. 
Chester ....c.ccccccsscceeceecessssceeee coveseees $2,174 to 2.20 
Comet + 2.15 to2.173 
Devue ...... 2.12$ to 2.15 
Russian .. woe 2.05 to 2.10 


SUGAR. 
Buyers now hold off for the arrival of new crop, 


which is expected here shortly. The demand for 
most sorts has been only moderate. The following 
sales have been effected :—2,030 piculs of White 
Refined at prices ranging from $5.60 to $7.224 
per picul; 5,100 piculs Taiwanfoo brands were 
sold at current rates, and 1,500 piculs of Namiida 


brand at $3.15 to $3.174 per picul. 
White Refined .........cccceecsecee eee 


pat ermuL, 


seeeseeee $5.60 


Manila 3.80 to 4.00 
Taiwanfoo 3.50 to 3.60 
Pentama 3.50 to 3.60 
Namiida 3.20 to 3.50 
Cake 0.0.0... _ 3.60 
Brown Takao .... 365 to 3.70 


EXPORTS. 


RAW SILK, 

Our last issue was of the 8th instant, since 
which date we have to chronicle settlements 
amounting to 208 piculs, divided thus :—/anks 
52 piculs, Filatures g piculs, Re-veels 69 piculs, 
Kakeda 78 piculs. No Direct export this week. 
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Business has been much hindered this week 
by the rejoicings incident upon the Declaration 
of the Constitution, a great political event which 
has aroused the enthusiasm of the nation to an 
unusual extent. Yesterday, however, they settled 
down to work again, and of the above-mentioned 
settlements fully three-fourths were then transacted. 
Prices are a shade easier for most classes, especially 
for the better grades which are in good supply but 
poor demand. Medium grades are still scarce 
and proportionately dear, Kakedas especially hold- 
ing their own well, 

Arrivals from the interior are light and the 
stock list is reduced a hundred piculs on the week. 

Present stocks are not very heavy, and holders 
assert that they can carry them with ease; at the 
same time we think they would be willing to sell 
at present rates, and even in sume cases to accept 
a slight reduction. Intelligence from markets 
abroad is dull, and unless a friendly syndicate 
again comes to the rescue it looks as though prices 
would again dribble downwards. 

The only shipping opportunity has been the 
French mail of roth instant—(Ava) which vessel 
carried 230 bales for Europe. ‘This departure 
brings the total Export up to 34,763 piculs, against 
26,953 last year and 18,810 al same date in 1887. 

Hanks.—About 50 piculs have been settled, con- 
sisting of Chichibu at $510 and Afaibashi at $505. 
These prices give a reduction on those current last 
month, Stock of Hanks is about 1,500 piculs, and 
they move very slowly. 

Filatures.—There have been purchases made to 
the extent of about 110 piculs, butnearly the same 
amount of former contracts has been cancelled. 
Among the parcels taken into godown are Mino 
(Taiho) $625, Koshu (Watanabe) $635, with Com- 
mon Yajima, Mino, Bishu, and similar at $575. 
Nothing passing in Chop Silks for the States. 

Re-reels.—Small business at about last rates. 
The purchases include Five Girl at $600, Shoru- 
sha $590, Kanra $580, Bushu $565. 

Kakeda.—These have had more attention, and a 
few good Silks have been settled on the basis of 
White Flag at $610, Red Lion $590, and unnamed 
sorts at $560. Prices in this class are unaltered 
and comparatively strong, 

Nothing done, for weeks past, in Oshu or Tay- 
saant sorts. 

Quorarions, 


Uanks—No. 34 


Hanks—No., 2 (Shinshu).. sd —_ 

Hanks—No. 2 (Joshu) .. $540 to 550 
Hanks—No. 24 (Shinshu) 530 to 540 
Hanks—No. 24 (Joshtu) 520 to 530 


Hanks—No, 24 to 3 ...... age 510 tosis 
Hanks—No, 3......... «ss 495 to 500 
Hanks—No. 3} ... sessseee 480 tO 4Q0 
Filatures~Tixtra wo. Nom. _ 

Filatures—No. 1, 10/13 deniers .... . 660 to 670 
Filatures—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers.. 6300 t 640 
Filatures—No. 13, 13/16, 64/17 deniers. 610 to62z0 
Filatures—No. 2, 10/15 deniers .......... 620 to 630 
Filatures—No. 2, 14/18 deniers . 590 to 600 
Filatures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers . 570 to 580 
Re-recls—(Shinshu & Oshu) Best No. 610 to 626 
Re-reels—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers. 590 to 600 
Re-reels—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 deniers. 570 to 580 
Re-reels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers ....... 560 to 570 
Re-reels—No. 3, 14/20 denies .. 540 to 550 
Kakedas—Fixtra ccc ceeee _ 

Kakedas—No.1 . 6u0 to 610 
Kakedas—No. 04 . 580 to 590 
Kakedas—-No. 2. 560 to 570 
Kakedas—No. 24 . 540 to 55u 
Kakedas—No. 3... 530 to 535 
Kakedas—No. 34. _ 


Kakedas—No. 4g ... 
Oshu Sendai—No. 2} ... 
Hamatsuki—No. 1,2 ... 
Hamatsuki—No. 3,4 ... 
Sodai—No. 24 ........ 


Export Raw Silk ‘Tables to 15th Feb., 1889 :— 


Suanor 1888-89, 1887-88, 1846-87, 

Batwa, Batre, Baran. 

Europe . . 18,843 12,062 8,528 
America .....cccc cesses eereee 159785 34,349 10,235 
. Bales 34,558 26,411 18,763 
Yotal ...... {pec 34,763 26,953 18,810 
Settlementsand Direct MEME Heute Heuia, 
Export Troantat fily & 34,700 28,250 18,850 
Stock, i5th February ... 6,300 11,450 13,200 
Available supplies to date 41,c0o 39,700 32,050 


WASTE SILK. 

Business in this branch of the trade has also 
been very slack and the settlements for seven days 
do not exceed 127 piculs, viz: 11 piculs Cocoons 
and 116 piculs Noshs. 

The heavy stock of Kibiso appears to sit like a 
nightmare on the market. Buyers all want Noshz, 
of which there is very little to be had. Dealers 
would no doubt make a reduction in quotations to 
relieve themselves of the heavy accumulation of 
Kibtso, but on the grades of Waste which are in 
fair demand they will not bate a jot of their ask- 
ing prices. 

The Messageries steamship Ava carried 411 
bales Waste and Cocoons for various European 


—<——$_ 
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ports, and the export figures are thereby increased 
to 25,038 piculs, against 19,753 last year and 18,340 
at same date in 1887. 

Pierced Cocoons.—The only business done was 
a parcel of Yamamai at $75. 


Noshi-tto.—One small purchase of Tomioka 
filature at $135, and about 100 piculs various 
assorted Foshu and Bushu, ranging from $65 up 
to $112 according to quality or grade. 


Kibiso.—No transactions this week. ‘The stock 
of this class is considerably over 4,000 piculs, but 
ho one seems to want it al present quotations, 

Mawata and Sundries.—Nothing doing. 

QUOTATIONS, 

Pierced Cocoons—Good to Best .........00. _ 

Noshi-ito—Filature, Best........... ++ $135 to 140 

Noshi-ilo—Filature, Good .. we 115 to 120 

Noshi-ito—Filature, Medium ..... s+ 105 to 110 

Noshi-ito—Oshiu, Good to Lest . we 125 to 135 

Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Best. ........ » 110 to 15 

Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Good .. 100 to 105 

Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Medium.. gotu 95 

Noshi-ito—Bushu, Good to Best . » 125 0135 

Noshi-ito—Joshu, Best. ........cc000 _ 


Noshi-ito—]oshu, Good ...... goto 95 
Noshi-ito—joshu, Ordinary ww. S5 to 87% 
Kibiso—Filature, Best selected .. + 120 to 130 
Kibiso—Filature, Seconds ...... » 105 tots 
Kibiso—Oshu, Good to Best ~ 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Best......... goto 75 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Seconds... 55to 60 
Kibiso—Joshu, Good to Fair... 50to 45 
Kibiso—Joshu, Middling to Commor 40 to 35 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Good ... 45 to 40 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Medium to Lov 35 to 30 
wanes 22to 12 


Kibiso—Neri, Good to Common eee 
Mawata—Good to Best wc... secseceseesees 160 to 185 


Export Table Waste Silk to 15th Feb., 1889 :— 


Saasun 1888-89. 1887-88. 1886-87, 
Picuts. Picuts, Picuts, 
Waste Silk..............068. 22,560 17,320 14,900 
Pierced Cocoons ......... 2,478 25433 3,440 
25,038 19,753 18,340 
Settlementsand Direct rICULE, PICULS. PICULS, 
oli from 1st July } 47,100) 251750 20,350 
Stock, 15th February ... 5,300 4,200 10,200 
Available suppliestodate 32,400 29,950 30,550 
Estimated Silk Stock, 15th February, 1889 :— 
Raw. PICULS, Waste, PICULS, 
Hanks............c0008 1,500 | COCOONS ......ccseeeee 230 
Filatures Noshi-ito... . 650 
Re-reels ... Kibiso ...... + 4.200 
Kakeda Mawata . 150 
Oshu_ ........ Sundries ............. 70 
Taysaam Kinds 
Total piculs ...... 6,300! Total piculs ...... 5,300 


TEA. 


Since last weekly report only 150 piculs have 
been purchased, as follows :—55 piculs at $16 per 
picul and 95 piculs at $12 per picul. These Settle- 
ments now make 178,300 piculs for the season, 
against 195,115 piculs for the same period in 1888. 
Alt Kobe the total Settlements for the present year 
are 137,615 piculs as compared with 138,970 piculs 
in 1889. Tea shipments since last issue have been 
thus 6,310 Ibs. for New York, 5,370 Ibs. for Chi- 
cago and 100,213 Ibs. for San Francisco, total 
111,893 from Yokohama per Gaelic, which sailed 
from here on the 6th inst. The Suez Canal 
steamer Albany sailed from this on the gth inst. 
with 26,489 Ibs. for New York and 59,954 Ibs. for 
Canada, aggregating 86,489 Ibs. Following are the 
total shipments from Japan to date :—13,806,571 
Ibs. for New York, 11,341,737 Ibs. for Chicago and 
West, 9,173,566 Ibs. for Canada and 4,576,001 Ibs. 
for Calfornia, making a grand total of 38,897,875 
Ibs., against 41,625,068 Ibs. last year for the same 


period. 
7m PER PICUL, 
Common .......66 cesses secsssseee S10 tO 1 


Good Common 12 to 34 
Medium .......... 1 1to 16 
Good Medium 17 to 19 
Finest .... Nominal 


Choice 
Choicest ......... 


EXCHANGE. 


Exchange has been steady, and closes unaltered. 


Sterling—Bank Bills on demand ..........0 08 
Sterling—Bank 4 months’ sight ... 
Sterling—Private 4 months’ sight 

Sterling—Private 6 months’ sight 

On Paris—Bank sight sheaees 
On Paris—Private 6 months’ sight . 
On Hongkoug—Bank sight ....02... 
On Uongkong—Private 10 days’ sight . 
On Shanghai—Bank sight Haceeaeseets 
On Shanghai—Private 10 days’ sight. 
On New York—Bank Bills on demand . 
On New York—Private 30 days’ sight 

On San Mrancisco—Bank Bills on demand... 
On San Francisco~Private 30 days’ sight... 


«+ 3.98 
- $°/, dis. 
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ATRINGOW 'g : 
fh ENGLISH PERFUMERY, 


surpasses all others for its natural fragrance. 
ATKINSON'S CELEBRATED 
EAU DE COLOGNE 
is unequatied for its strength and delight- & 
ful odcur. It far surpasses the numerous 
compounds sold unde er the same name. f 


ATKINSON’S 
FLORIDA WATER, 


an exceptionally fine perfume forthe hand- 
z kerchief, distilled from the choicestexotics. gy" 
Of all Dealers, and of the Manufacturers— * 
ys J. & E. ATKINSON, se 
Sal 24, Old Bond Street, London. & 


Trade Ms os White Rose” on a“ Golden 
” with Address in full. 


“YARROW? ) 
SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 


Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN HOUR. 
PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER. 


Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 


January sth, 1889 52ins 
MACHINERY CONSTRUCTED FOR BoATS BUILT ABROAD. 

# Resi® gk e YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 
=— > a 6 rs Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition. 
aA e Fe Gd June 2, 1888. sains, 

” \. cS 
O58 > ASE FOR 

2 23 —— 
Ss a. m FRU 
—— = = — And see that each Jur bears baroa Liebig’s Sirusiees 
x at m an in Blue Ink across the Label. : 

° FINEST AND “til FADEST 
i EAT-FLAVOURING 


ST6GK. FOR SOUPS, 
MADE DISHES AND SAUGES. - 


Invaluable for India as 
an Efficient Tonic in all 


To be had of all Storokeepors and Dealers throughout India. Roce eee biliuearwalsan 


Cookery Books Post Free on Application to the Climates, and for any 
Company. length of time. 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co., Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England. 
Sold wholesale by COCKING & Co., Yokohama. 


ad tage} X Ff June 9,° 1888. 52ins. 
STEE L & FILES, Pt Co Uae. CaS ZG Tho Physician's Cure 
mm, ¥d fl Wea | { revel wore 4 am sfor Gout, Rheumatio 
STEEL CASTINGS, &C., &C. | Oh i N bel BAN pa 1 fF 4 Gout and. Gravel: the 
: \ 4 4 Ba be ee bose safest and most gentle 
Apply to the Sole Manufacturers, ; Seti is hee ate Let eames | Medicine for Infants, 
SAM = OSBORN & Co The Universal Remedy ior - Acidity of the Stomach, » Children, Delicate Fe- 
: "7 Headache, Heartburn, Indigestion, Sour Eructations, ™#les, and the Sick- 


ness of Pregnancy. 
CLYDE STEEL AND IRON WORKS, 


SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND. 


Bilious Affections. 


ee 
. se oe fy A 
yo ee ‘ N.B. ASK FOR DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA, 
, = Pt A aS i st February 16, 1889. 52ins. 
Wi > A % oH 
a po] et BERS NOW READY, 
a - = $3 NOW 7 READY. With Cotourep Pian, 


FULL REPORT on the ERUPTION 


6, 1888. i 
June 16, 1 Seis RITISH CONSULAR TRADE of BANDAI-SAN, being a reprint from 
if y REPORTS, for 1887, for— the ‘ Japan Mari” of copious translations from 
di H k T 0 K Y () jit A I L. YOKOHAMA, Tokyo Journals, a Description by ‘Our Re- 
HIOGO anp OSAKA, porter,” and an ‘ Editorial,” written after a visit 
NAGASAKI, to the locality, 
THE ONLY FOREIGH NEWSPAPER PUBLISHED IN ROSA 


THE CAPITAL OF JAPAN. See OTR ee PRIOR PIETY CnnTs. 


HE TOKYO MAIL” is a tri-weekly OF JAPAN FOR THE YEAR 1887. 
Journal published in Tokyo on Tvgspay, per ceren oy To be obtained at the Japan Mail Office, or 
Tuurspay, and Saturpay Morwinss, price yen PRICE, ONE DOLLAR. of Kerry & Watsu, Limited. 


6 per Annum. Subscriptions and Advertise-) Orders for this valuable compilation will now Yokohama, January rst, 1889. 


ments received at the KOBUNSHA, Dobashi, | be received at the Office of the fapan Mail, 


Tokyo ; and at 72, Main Street, Yokohama. 72, Main Street, Yokohama. Printed and Published for the Proprietor at 7% Main Street, 
January Ist, 1889. Yokohama, January rst, 1889. TCLS TUT a ee ae 


Che Hapan Weekly Mai: 


A REVIEW OF JAPANESE COMMERCE, POLITICS, LITERATURE, AND ART. 


REGISTERED AT THE G.P.O. 
AS A NEWSPAPER. 


No. 8.] 


YOKOHAMA, FEBRUARY 23prp, 1889. 
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*© PAIS CE QUE DOIS: ADVIENNE QUE POURRA!”? 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


No notice will be taken of anonymous correspondence. 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the “ JAPAN 
Week ty Mait,” must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer, not for publication, but asa 
guarantee of good faith. It is particularly requested that 
all letters on business be addressed to the MANAGER, 
and Cheques be made payable to same; and that literary 
contributions be addressed to the EpiTor. 


YoxonaMa: SaTurbDay, FEB. 23RD, 1889. 


; DEATHS. 
At London, on February roth, CHARLES TOWNLEY. 


At his residence, Mita, Tokyo, on Tuesday, the 19th 
inst., Dr. DuANE B. SIMMONS, in the 5 ,th year of his age. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Durine January last 152,282 telegraphic mes- 


sages passed through Osaka. 


Last month 2,262 cases of matches were ex- 
ported from Hyogo as against 1,644 cases in 


December. 


Trarric between Shizuoka and Hamamatsu, on 
the Tokaido Railway, will be opened on the 15th 


April next. 


Mr. SHIGENO, a senator, has been ordered to 
compile a biography of the late Minister of State 


for Education. 


Ir is said that about twenty persons will shortly 
be raised to the peerage for distinguished ser- 


’ vice to the State. 


SaMPLes of canvas and flax thread have been 
sent to the Paris Exhibition by the Omi Hemp 


and Flax Company. 


Tur first meeting of the Central Sanitary 
Society for the year was held on the morning of 


the 13th instant in the Home Office. 


THE presentation of diplomas to the students of 
the Dojinsha School, at Edokawacho, Koi- 


shikawa, took place on the 16th instant. 


Tar Foreign Representatives (Great Britain, 
Russia, the United States, China and France) 
paid a visit, on the morning of the 14th instant, 


to the residence of the late Viscount Mori at 
Nagatamachi, and expressed their condolence 
with the family of the deceased statesman. 


Tue Japanese Consulates at Manila and Singa- 


pore have been established respectively at Calle 
de Sta Mesa in Manila and Sophia Road in 
Singapore. 

Yoxouama was visited by a violent storm of 
wind and rain.on Sunday morning last, accom- 
panied by vivid flashes of lightning and heavy 
peals of thunder. 


Tue sailing ship Fred. B. Taylor got on shore 


in Yokohama Bay while leaving for the south, 


and at the time of writing is still fast on the rocks 


with many feet of water in her hold. 


An earthquake of unusual duration and inten- 
sity was experienced in Yokohama on Monday 
morning last. The collective damage to chim- 
nies and roofs was considerable. 


Aw exhibition of beans, barley, millet, hemp, 
cocoons, raw silk, woven goods, lacquered ware, 
and marine products, will be opened in Aomori 
Prefecture on the 16th October next. 


Ir is stated that a company has been formed 
with the object of building a theatre at Naga- 
saki, coming yes 20,000, and that a third of 
the capital has already been subscribed. 


Tue ceremony of presenting diplomas to the 
students of the Tokyo Philosophical School 
took place on the afternoon of the 17th instant 
at the institution at Ogawamachi, Kanda. 


Mr. Tsuzuxt Koroxu, formerly a private secre- 
tary of the Minister of State for Foreign Affairs, 
who has been studying for some time in Berlin, 
will return to Japan before the end of May next. 


A MEETING of capitalists has been held at Osaka 
at which it was decided to form a company to 
construct a railroad between Wakayama and 


Osaka with a capital of a million ye in shares 
at. yen 50 each. 


DurinGc three days ending the 14th instant, 
bank notes to the amount of yea 1,968,267.50 
were destroyed in the enclosure of the Imperial 
Printing Bureau at Otemachi, Itchome, Kojji- 
machi. 


Two fire engines ordered by the Metropolitan 


Police Office from England have been com- 
pleted and shipped for Japan. The engines 
will be stationed at Kakigaracho (Nihonbashi) 
and Shoseicho (Asakusa). 


Tue Kobe Waterworks Bill is being prepared, 
and will be brought before the next Local As- 
sembly. It has been decided to leave the 
undertaking to private enterprise. The cost of 
the works will be ye 400,000. 


At a meeting of the Vokyo City Assembly, 
held on the 14th instant in the assembly hall 
of the Tokyo City Government Office, it was 
decided that a letter of thanks should be pre- 


sented to the Minister of State for the Imperial 


month, 


Household for the late visit of their Majesties 
the Emperor and Empress to Ueno Park, after 
passing through various streets in the capital. 


Tue amounts of gold and silver coins struck at 
the Osaka Mint during last month were as 
follows :—Gold 5-yen pieces yen 145,185, silver 
I-yen pieces yen 712,845, and silver 20-sen 
pieces yen 66,600, 


Tue laying of rails between Baba and Naga- 
hama on the Koto Railway, in Omi, has been 
completed, and an iron bridge over the Yashu 
river, which is now in course of construction, is 
expected to be finished shortly. 


Tue Nippon Yusen Kaisha’s steamer Omi 
Maru, which left Yokohama on the 18th instant 
for the Hawaiian Islands, carried 886 emigrants, 
of whom 476 were from Hiroshima and 410 
from Yamaguchi Prefecture. 


Tueir ImperiaL HiGHNEsses Prince AND PRIN- 
cess ARISUGAWA TAKEHITO visited the Palace 
on the afternoon of the 14th instant, and were 
received by their Majesties the Emperor and 
Empress in farewell audience. 


Coroner Oxcorr has arrived at Kyoto, but has 
been rather coldly received by the Buddhist 
priests, very few of whom have called upon 
him. Many say that he is preaching a doctrine 
utterly at variance with their views. 


THE number of telegraph messages received at 
and despatched from the Central Telegraph 
Office in the 11th instant in regard to the pro- 
mulgation of the Constitution was 2,000, of which 
100 messages were sent to foreign countries, 


A GRanp religious service was celebrated by 
Prince Shimazu Tadayoshi on the roth instant, 
at the Yayoi Club, in Shiba Park, to celebrate 
the conferring of posthumous rank of third 
grade, first class on the late General Saigo. 


THE number of persons of both sexes in Kyoto 
over the age of 80 years is 1,651, of whom Mrs. 
Hisano (foster-mother of Mr. Sasaki Ryukai, 
chief priest of the Kotokuji Temple at Teraima- 
cho, Kyoto) has attained the age of 106 years. 

Ir has been decided by the Authorities to es- 
tablish a metcrological observatory station, at 
Oiwake, Nagano Prefecture, and the construc- 
tion of new buildings for the station will be 
commenced about the beginning of next month. 


Restpents of Fukushima Prefecture have de- 
cided to erect a monument, at Kamegashiro 
(Inawashiro), in memory of those who lost their 
lives by the eruption of Bandai-san last year. 
An inscription to be engraved on the monu- 
ment has been composed. 


An exhibition of agricultural products of Kyu- 
shu and Okinawa Prefectures will be opened on 
the 20th instant in Miyasaki Prefecture, and 
the presentation of prizes to the successful com- 
petitors will take place on the zoth of next 
It is stated that Count Inouye, accom- 
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panied by Mr. Hirooka, his private secretary, 
will leave the capital on the 15th proximo for 
Miyasaki Prefecture to be present at the cere- 
mony of presenting the prizes. 


Tue headmen of Kyobashi and Nihonbashi 
visited the Tokyo City Government Office, on 
the 13th instant, and expressed their thanks to 
Baron Takasaki, Governor of Tykyo, for the 
Imperial visit to both districts on the previous 
day. 

Ir has been intimated by the Siamese Govern- 
ment to the Foreign Office that H.E. Le Phya 
Bhaskarawongse, accompanied by Mr. Matsuoka, 
a Japanese diplomatic probationer now in Siam, 
will leave about the middle of next month for 
Japan. 

Tue posthumous rank of second class, first 
grade, has been conferred by H.M. the Emperor 
on the late Viscount Mori, who held rank of 
second class, second grade, and a sum of yen 
5,000 has been contributed by His Majesty 
towards the funeral expenses in recognition of 
services rendered to the Government. 


ARRANGEMENTS are being made by Count Ku- 
roda and other high officials to erect a monu- 
ment in the capital in memory of the late Gene- 
ral Saigo Takamori, on whom was conferred 
the posthumous rank of third, class, first grade, 
by H.M. the Emperor in honour of the pro- 
mulgation of the Constitution. The inscription 
on the monument will be composed and written 
by the Minister President of State. 


Resipents of Saitama Prefecture have decided 
to lay a tramway between Ryuzo (on the Tone 
river) and the Kumagai Railway Station. The 
line will be divided into three sections, the part 
between Ryuzo and Hanyu being the first sec- 
tion, between Hanyu and Gyoda the second, 
and between Gyoda and Kumagai Station the 
third. A survey of the proposed line having 
been completed, the work will be started shortly 
under the superintendence of Mr. Hirano Tomiji 
of Tokyo. 


Tue following residents of Yokohama have 
contributed to the expenses of the late festival 
at Yokohama in connection with the promulga- 
tion of the Constitution :—Mr. Mogi (yen 300), 
Messrs. Hara Rokuro, Hara Zenzaburo, Hira- 
numa, Minota, Watanabe, Otani, Yoshitake, 
and Takashima Kaemon (yen 200 each), 
Messrs. Ono, Nishimura, Kimura, Asada, 
Tanaka, Higuchi, Sanda, Masuda, Saito, and 
Ohama (yen 100 each), and Messrs. Kondo 
and Takeoka (yen 50 each). 


Tue half-yearly general meeting of shareholders 
of the Bank of Japan was held on the afternoon 
of the 16th instant at the head office, at Kita- 
Shimboricho, Nihonbashi. Mr. Tomita, Pre- 
sident of the Bank, occupied the chair, and 
the report and accounts for the latter half of the 
year were read by the Secretary. The receipts 
during the period were yer 1,001,176.366, to 
which yen 1 36,680.90, a reserve for loss brought 
over from the first half of last year, and yen 
182,474.173 brought over from the last account 
were added, making a total of yen 1,320,331.439. 
Of this amount, yen 120,000 were set apart as 
a reserve, yen 150,000 as a reserve for loss, ven 
65,000 for remuneration to officers and miscel- 
laneous expenses, yen 120,000 for the redemp- 
tion of debts in connection with the manufacture 
of convertible notes, and yen 470,000 for a 


difficulty here is the rarely employed term 
‘“‘ kydsan.” Translated literally, the ideographs 
kyé and san signify “together” and “ assist- 
ance” respectively. It would, however, be mis- 
leading to render the article :—‘‘ The Emperor 
exercises the legislative power with the assistance 
of the Imperial Diet.” Ayésan means more 
than the English word “assistance.” It in- 
volves the idea that the part played by the Diet 
is essential ; se. that the Emperor is not com- 
petent to make and enforce laws without the 
cooperation of the Diet. Perhaps the original 
may be most closely translated thus :—‘ The 
Emperor exercises the legislative power with 
the concurrence of the Imperial Diet.” The 
Emperor, in fact, is the source of legislative 
authority, and though he delegates to the Diet 
the actual function of law-making, he reserves 
to himself the power of veto and the right of 
approval, In the official translation published 
by the foreign press of this Settlement, the article 
runs as follows :—‘‘ The Emperor exercises the 
legislative power with the consent of the Im- 
perial Diet.” The use of the word “consent” 
must not be suffered to pass unnoticed. When 
we say that A does so and so with B's consent, 
we usually imply that Bis the source of au- 
thority. The Article is certainly not framed in 
this sense. It would be correct to say that the 
Imperial Diet exercises the legislative function 
with the consent of the Emperor, who is the 
source of legislative authority, but to speak 
simply of the Emperor exercising the legislative 
power with the consent of the Diet is apt to 
mislead. So far as we can judge, this form of 
expression must have been modelled on the 
well-known English phrase ‘‘ Her Majesty the 
Queen, with the advice and consent of her faith- 
ful Lords and Comimons,” but it is important to 
note that the words of the translation must not be 
interpreted in the sense they might convey were 
not the Japanese original at hand to correct them. 


dividend for the half-year, to be declared at 
the rate of yen 6.50 per share of yen 100 each 
or 13 per cent. per annum, yen 195,331.439 
being carried forward to the next account. 
After the meeting Mr. Hirose Saihei of Osaka 
was nominated to the office of Dircetor of the 
Osaka branch of the Bank of Japan, vacant by 
the resignation of Mr. Konishi. In the absence 
of Count Matsukata at the funeral of the late 
Viscount Mori, Mr. Ono, Director of the Bank- 
ing Bureau in the Finance Department, and 
Mr. Soeda, a revenue officer of the Department, 
were present on behalf of His Excellency. 


Tuer Imperial Highnesses Prince and Princess 
Arisugawa Takehito and suite, and Marquis and 
Marchioness Maeda left the capital on the 16th 
instant by special train at 7.30 a.m. for Yoko- 
hama, whence they started for Europe. Their 
Imperial Highnesses Princes Komatsu and 
Fushimi and Counts Kuroda, Yamada, Oyama, 
Saigo, and Ito, Viscount Enomoto, Viscount 
Yamao, Superintendext to H.I.H. Prince Arisu- 
gawa’s Household; Mr. Sakura, Superintendent 
of H.I.H. Prince Komatsu’s Household; Mr. 
Tsuji, Vice-Minister of State for Education ; 
Privy Councillors and a large number of naval 
and military officers accompanied Prince and 
Princess Arisugawa to the Shimbashi Railway 
Station. 


Import dealers can scarcely be said to have 
settled down to the usual business yet, though 
there has been a fair demand for Yarn. For 
English spinnings a slight advance has been ob- 
tained, and transactions might have been more 
extensive had the commodity been less firmly 
held. Bombays have been in small demand, 
and rates have weakened. Small sales of Shirt- 
ings are reported; but little has been done in 
Cotton goods generally, and Woollens continue 
quiet. The Metal trade is unaltered. There 
are offers of contracts, but these do not come 
up to requirements, as figures on the home side 
continue to look up. No fresh sales of Kero- 
sene, but buyers are expected to come into the 
market shortly. Arrivals continue, and the stock 
is accumulating. There have been sales of 
Sugar—about 20,000 piculs—nearly half of 
which comprised White refined of various grades. 
Prices are steady for all kinds. The Silk trade 
has been moderate, at prices a shade firmer. 
Perhaps more business would have transpired 
had buyers been able to find precisely the 
qualities sought. Stocks are diminishing, and 
good assortment is not maintained by the most 
recent arrivals. Shipments have been about 
equally divided between Europe and America. 
Waste Silk has been in better request, though 
the quality of much in stock is unsuitable, and 
sales have been consequently restricted. Tea 
in small parcels continues to find purchasers. 
No news yet of the new crop. Exchange has 
been steady during the week and is without 
alteration at the close. 


A SUPPLEMENT to the Official Gazette of Satur- 
day announces the temporary appointment of 
H.E. Count Oyama to the office of Minister of 
State for Education, in addition to His Excel- 
lency’s present duties as Minister of State for 
War. Instances of a portfolio becoming vacant 
owing to death or resignation have been so 
rare in this country, that we have no precedents 
to guide us in determining whether this tem- 
porary combination of functions in the person 
of one statesman is unusual or not. Cases do 
indeed frequently occur where the duties of an 
absent Minister are discharged by one of his 
colleagues. Count Matsukata, for example, at 
present holds the portfolios of both Finance and 
Home Affairs. But vacancies caused by death 
or resignation are quite exceptional, and by 
what rule the Government is influenced in deal- 
ing with them, we cannot pretend to say. 
Count Ito’s temporary appointment to the 
Foreign Office while presiding over the Cabi- 
net, and Viscount Enomoto’s to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Commerce, the for- 
mer after Count Inouye’s resignation, the 
latter after Viscount Tani’s, may perhaps be re- 
garded as precedents for the step taken in the 
present case. Among leading Japanese states- 
men Count Oyama has never been conspicuous 
for activity in educational matters. His predi- 
lections seem to lie entirely in military direc- 
tions. We are strongly disposed to ‘think, 
indeed, that just at present the quality most need- 
ed in the Chief of the Educational Department 


NOTES. 


Tue Fifth Article of the Constitution has be- 
come the subject of some discussion. It is one 
of the most important articles in the whole 
document, since it determines the method of 
exercising the legislative power, and defines the 
division of that power between the Emperor and 
the Diet. The Japanese original runs thus :— 
“Tenshi wa Tetkoku Gikat no kybsan wo 
motte rippdken wo okonau.” The point of 
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is an unflinchting resolve to inculcate and en- 
force the principles of discipline, equally 
essential in those that follow and in those that 
lead. “By obedience learn to command,” is 
a motto of infinite wisdom, unfortunately little 
remembered or observed by the student classes 
of the present day in Japan. It is, therefore, 
very possible that were the portfolio of Education 


placed for the next two years in the hands of a 


stern disciplinarian, accustomed to exact the 
obedience that soldiers render to their of- 
ficers, and furnished with means to compel 
it as well as with ability to make the necessity 
intelligible, the country might be saved from 
many troubles now beginning to become tang- 
ible. But we can scarcely suppose that the 
Government was influenced by such considera- 
tions as these when it appointed Count Oyama 
to temporarily fill the post of the deceased 
Minister. The more reasonable inference is 
that the services of the official destined to 
receive the permanent appointment are not im- 
mediately available. 


Rumour has been busy about the fate of Ni- 
shino Buntaro, the murderer of Viscount Mori. 
The petty journals of Téky6 indulge their 
wonted taste for sensationalism by describing in 
detail every mark found on the assassin’s corpse 
and the manner in which it was buried. One 
newspaper even goes so far as to assert that a 
controversy is taking place between the judicial 
and the police authorities as to whether Zada 
Shigehide, whe cut down the Minister’s as- 
sailant, should be arraigned for homicide (Ko- 
saisu) on whether what he did, having been 
undertaken simply in the discharge of his duties 
as a guard, should be counted a justifiable act. 
Now, although it is very conceivable that this 
question may have been discussed in private 
circles, and that opposite sides in the discussion 
may have been taken by ignorant persons, there 
is evident misconception in the assertion that 
an official controversy is taking place on the 
subject. According to the Japanese codes the 
functions of the judicial authorities in respect 
of any crime do not commence until, as the 
result of preliminary investigations by the police 
and their magistrates, a case for judicial action 
has been established. The police have ap- 
parently decided in this instance that no such 
case exists, and their decision must be taken 
as final. For outsiders the case is not open 
to argument. The exact circumstances under 
which Nishino was cut down are difficult to 
ascertain, and without knowledge of these cir- 
cumstances no just judgment can be formed. 
The police authorities have doubtless inves- 
tigated the matter with all possible thorough- 
ness, and people who have only floating 
rumours to guide them cannot pretend to be 
better informed. What seems beyond all 
dispute is that Nishino Buntaro received his 
death stroke when actually grappling with the 
deceased Minister. The position of his wounds, 
all delivered from behind, indicates this, unless 
indeed we are to assume that he was cut down 
when running away, a hypothesis inconsistent 
with other trustworthy evidence and quite irre- 
concilable with the decision arrived at by the 
police authorities. The truth, we think, is 
that when the assassin delivered his blow 
he was immediately seized by his victim. 
A strong, resolute man in the prime of life, but 
unarmed, finding himself murderously assailed 
and at close quarters with his assailant, naturally 


grapples with the latter, being prompted partly 
by the instinct of self-preservation and partly 
by angry resentment. How long the struggle 
lasted, and what aspect it presented to Zada as 
he ran forward to discharge the duty expressly 
entrusted to him—that of guarding the Minister 
against violence—none but Zada himself, and 
perhaps the Minister’s Private Secretary, can 
say. But if, as we believe is asserted, Zada 
witnessed a struggle between the Minister and 
aman armed with a murderous weapon, and 
believed, as he would naturallv have believed, 
that every second of delay in bringing succour 
might prove fatal to the life of the assaulted 
statesman, then it was unquestionably his duty 
to employ whatever means were available for the 
purpose of disabling Nishino. He had to choose 
between throwing away his sword and clasping 
Nishino, or strikIng at once with his ready 
weapon. Can it be doubted what the choice of 
a skilled swordsman would have been in such a 
conjuncture? Further, we must remember that 
the fatal effects of a sword-cut do not display 
themselves immediately. Nishino, in all pro- 
bablity, did not fall at the first, or the second 
stroke he received, and of course the Minister's 
guard did not pause to ascertain how far he 
had disabled the murderous assailant. So the 
end came, a most unhappy end, it is true, but, 
assuming the correctness of the above account, 
just such an end as would have occurred any- 
where under similar circumstances. It is further 
averred, however, that the police caused the 
corpse of Nishino to be interred in Aoyama 
Cemetery, naked and without a coffin. This 
point, too, has now been distinctly cleared up. 
Nishino was undoubtedly buried without any 
clothes save drawers and socks, but the police 
are not directly responsible for his interment in 
such a guise. The burial took place between 
five and six o'clock in the evening, after due 
investigation had been made, but the police 
did not accompany the body to Aoyama. 
They wrapped it, dressed as it was, in a 
blanket, and entrusted it to the care of 
one Uyeda Genosuke, who undertook to have it 
buried properly. The man employed two 
coolies, Maruyama Namikichi and Kuriya Sei- 
taro, to carry the body frata Viscount Mori's 
house vd the police-station in Kojimachi to the 
Aoyama Cemetery. The two coolies, when in- 
terring the corpse, stole its upper garments and 
boots and buried it partially naked. For this 
theft they were tried in the Téky6 Court for 
Minor Crimes, and sentenced on the 19th inst. 
to inprisonment with hard labour for six months 
and police surveillance for the same period. 


Yesterpay'’s mail from China brings little in- 
telligence. Subscriptions to the North-China 
Famine Relief Fund, an appeal on behalf of 
which was published recently in these columns, 
have now reached an aggregate of over Tls. 
73,000 and $3,173. They include a sum of 
Tls. 500 from Messrs. Jardine, Matheson and 
Company, one cf Tls. 14,400 from Singapore, 
and one of £5,8co from the London Mansion 
House Fund. This munificent charity, never 
wanting in any season of calamity, ought to 
teach the Chinaman that foreigners deserve 
something better at his hands than stoning 
and arson, The Statistical Department of the 
Customs has published its Gazeffe for the last 
quarter of 1888. The total collection of duties 
at the nineteen treaty ports during the quarter 
was Tls. 5,351,131, showing a diminution of 


Tis. 176,751 as compared £ with the corre- 
sponding quarter of 1887. A great part of this 
diminution occurred, however, in the opium 
likin—of which the Customs now collect a total 
of a million and a half Taels, approximately 
—so that the actual falling off in dues 
collected on the general trade was only Tis. 
1,806. Still China's foreign commerce, in con- 
tradistinction to that of Japan, seems to show a 
backward, or at any rate a stationary, tendency. 
The same is true of Korea. The total collection 
of duties at her three open ports fell from $95,956 
for the last quarter of 1887, to $71,976 for the 
corresponding period of 1888. The North 
China Daily News attributes to us “the re- 
markable suggestion that the riot at Chinkiang 
may have been inspired by the recollection of the 
self-inflicted horrors in which its garrison was 
involved at the capture of the city by Sir 
Hugh Gough in 1842.” The suggestion is as 
novel to us as it is surprising to our contem- 
porary. The Circus that has been performing 
at Shanghai, or trying to perform, is in a state 
of pressing distress. The weather has been so 
bad that the performance did not “draw,” and 
the charitable folks of the Settlement propose 
to give a concert for the relief of Mr. Lam- 
berger and his troupe. A curious case has just . 
been tried before the Mixed Court. Mr. Yang, 
a red button mandarin, formerly Interpreter to 
the Municipal Police, was charged with receiving 
bribes from gamblers in Hongkew, for which 
he promised exemption from police interference ; 
and also with having made a false and malicious 
charge against Chief-Inspector J. B. Cameron, 
of receiving bribes from gamblers. The first 
charge had not been investigated when the mail 
left, but Yang was found guilty of the second 
charge. Sentence was deferred, however, inas- 
much as the red button of the accused, or more 
correctly his purchased title of graduate, neces- 
sitated application to the city authorities before 
punishing him. 


Mr. Mansrigtp, H.B.M.’s Consul at Chinkiang, 
has published the following account of the 
Chinkiang riot :-— 


At 2 p.m. on the 5th a man said to have been 
kicked by a Sikh policeman was brought to 
H.B.M.’s Consulate. He was examined by the 
foreign doctor, who said there was no trace of 
violence. ‘The case was dismissed, and as it after- 
wards appeared, the man was left lying on the 
boundary road of the concession, until the after- 
noon of the 7th when he was removed to the 
magistracy. He is at present in perfect health, 
and the Chinese officials acknowledge that the 
accusation against the police was unfounded. 
This matter, however, appears to have been 
made a pretext, and at about 4 p.m. a crowd 
of boys and men began to stone three Sikhs 
off duty who were in the Police Compound. 
Being a Chinese holiday, the roads were full of 
people, who joined in and attacked the Police 
Station and tore it to pieces. While so engaged, 
five soldiers arrived in response to a demand for 
protection sent by H.B.M.’s Consul. ‘These men 
never moved a finger to stop the wrecking, looting, 
and shouting. ‘They afterwards went away; a 
Chinese official then came in a chair to the scene 
but he was hustled and his chair overthrown. ‘The 
Station being reduced to a wreck, the crowd now 
came out of the compound and an attack on Duft's 
buildings was begun by small boys throwing stones 
at them, wood was piled against the verandah, 
and kerosene from the Police Station was poured 
on it. The whole was set alight and the three 
houses were a mass of flames. While this was going 
on a further force of some twenty soldiers ar- 
rived. They stood at the edge of the road below the 
British Consulate and looked on, but did nothing 
to curb the mob, not even going down below at 
all. When Duff’s buildings were burning furi- 
ously, the great crowd already collected in the 
Consulate road increased, but the cry went 
around that the soldiers were coming, and in 
accordance with H.B.M.’s Consul’s last urgent 
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difficulty here is the rarely employed term 
‘kydsan." Translated literally, the ideographs 
kyé and san signify “together” and “ assist- 
ance” respectively. It would, however, be mis- 
leading to render the article :—‘ The Emperor 
exercises the legislative power with the assistance 
of the Imperial Diet.” ydésan means more 
than the English word “assistance.” It in- 
volves the idea that the part played by the Diet 
is essential ; \¢. that the Emperor is not com- 
petent to make and enforce laws without the 
céoperation of the Diet. Perhaps the original 
may be most closely translated thus :—‘ The 
Emperor exercises the legislative power with 
the concurrence of the Imperial Diet.” The 
Emperor, in fact, is the source of legislative 
authority, and though he delegates to the Diet 
the actual function of law-making, he reserves 
to himself the power of veto and the right of 
approval. In the official translation published 
by the foreign press of this Settlement, the article 
runs as follows :—‘‘ The Emperor exercises the 
legislative power with the consent of the Im- 
perial Diet.” The use of the word “consent” 
must not be suffered to pass unnoticed. When 
we say that 4 does so and so with J's consent, 
we usually: imply that Bis the source of au- 
thority. The Article is certainly not framed in 
this sense. It would be correct to say that the 
Imperial Diet exercises the legislative function 
with the consent of the Emperor, who is the 
source of legislative authority, but to speak 
simply of the Emperor exercising the legislative 
power with the consent of the Diet is apt to 
mislead. So far as we can judge, this form of 
expression must have been modelled on the 
well-known English phrase ‘“‘Her Majesty the 
Queen, with the advice and consent of her faith- 
ful Lords and Commons,” but it is important to 
note that the words of the translation must not be 
interpreted in the sense they might convey were 
not the Japanese original at hand to correct them. 


dividend for the half-year, to be declared at 
the rate of yen 6.50 per share of yen 100 each 
or 13 per cent. per annum, yen 195,331.439 
being carried forward to the next account. 
After the meeting Mr. Hirose Saihei of Osaka 
was nominated to the office of Dircetor of the 
Osaka branch of the Bank of Japan, vacant by 
the resignation of Mr. Konishi. In the absence 
of Count Matsukata at the funeral of the late 
Viscount Mori, Mr. Ono, Director of the Bank- 
ing Bureau in the Finance Department, and 
Mr. Soeda, a revenue officer of the Department, 
were present on behalf of His Excellency. 


panied by Mr. Hirooka, his private secretary, 
will leave the capital on the 15th proximo for 
Miyasaki Prefecture to be present at the cere- 
mony of presenting the prizes. 


Tue headmen of Kyobashi and Nihonbashi 
visited the Tokyo City Government Office, on 
the 13th instant, and expressed their thanks to 
Baron Takasaki, Governor of Tykyo, for the 
Imperial visit to both districts on the previous 
day. 

Ir has been intimated by the Siamese Govern- 
ment to the Foreign Office that H.E. Le Phya 
Bhaskarawongse, accompanied by Mr. Matsuoka, 
a Japanese diplomatic probationer now in Siam, 
will leave about the middle of next month for 
Japan. ae 

Tue posthumous rank of second class, first 
grade, has been conferred by H.M. the Emperor 
on the late Viscount Mori, who held rank of 
second class, second grade, and a sum of yen 
5,000 has been contributed by His Majesty 
towards the funeral expenses in recognition of 
services rendered to the Government. 


Tuer Imperial Highnesses Prince and Princess 
Arisugawa Takehito and suite, and Marquis and 
Marchioness Maeda left the capital on the 16th 
instant by special train at 7.30 a.m. for Yoko- 
hama, whence they started for Europe. Their 
Imperial Highnesses Princes Komatsu and 
Fushimi and Counts Kuroda, Yamada, Oyama, 
Saigo, and Ito, Viscount Enomoto, Viscount 
Yamao, Superintendext to H.I.H. Prince Arisu- 
gawa’s Household; Mr. Sakura, Superintendent 
of H.I.H. Prince Komatsu’s Household; Mr. 
Tsuji, Vice-Minister of State for Education ; 
Privy Councillors and a large number of naval 
and military officers accompanied Prince and 
Princess Arisugawa to the Shimbashi Railway 
Station. 


ARRANGEMENTS are being made by Count Ku- 
roda and other high officials to erect a monu- 
ment in the capital in memory of the late Gene- 
ral Saigo Takamori, on whom was conferred 
the posthumous rank of third, class, first grade, 
by H.M. the Emperor in honour of the pro- 
mulgation of the Constitution. The inscription 
on the monument will be composed and written 
by the Minister President of State. 


Import dealers can scarcely be said to have 
settled down to the usual business yet, though 
there has been a fair demand for Yarn. For 
English spinningsa slight advance has been ob- 
tained, and transactions might have been more 
extensive had the commodity been less firmly 
held. Bombays have been in small demand, 
and rates have weakened. Small sales of Shirt- 
ings are reported; but little has been done in 
Cotton goods generally, and Woollens continue 
quiet. The Metal trade is unaltered. There 
are offers of contracts, but these do not come 
up to requirements, as figures on the home side 
continue to look up. No fresh sales of Kero- 
sene, but buyers are expected to come into the 
market shortly. Arrivals continue, and the stock 
is accumulating. There have been sales of 
Sugar—about 20,000 piculs—nearly half of 
which comprised White refined of various grades. 
Prices are steady for all kinds. The Silk trade 
has been moderate, at prices a shade firmer. 
Perhaps more business would have transpired 
had buyers been able to find precisely the 
qualities sought. Stocks are diminishing, and 
good assortment is not maintained by the most 
recent arrivals. Shipments have been about 
equally divided between Europe and America. 
Waste Silk has been in better request, though 
the quality of much in stock is unsuitable, and 
sales have been consequently restricted. Tea 
in small parcels continues to find purchasers. 
No news yet of the new crop. Exchange has 
been steady during the week and is without 
alteration at the close. 


Resipents of Saitama Prefecture have decided 
to lay a tramway between Ryuzo (on the Tone 
river) and the Kumagai Railway Station. The 
line will be divided into three sections, the part 
between Ryuzo and Hanyu being the first sec- 
tion, between Hanyu and Gyoda the second, 
and between Gyoda and Kumagai Station the 
third. A survey of the proposed line having 
been completed, the work will be started shortly 
under the superintendence of Mr. Hirano Tomiji 
of Tokyo. 


A SUPPLEMENT to the Official Gazette of Satur- 
day announces the temporary appointment of 
H.E. Count Oyama to the office of Minister of 
State for Education, in addition to His Excel- 
lency’s present duties as Minister of State for 
War. Instances of a portfolio becoming vacant 
owing to death or resignation have been so 
rare in this country, that we have no precedents 
to guide usin determining whether this tem- 
porary combination of functions in the person 
of one statesman is unusual or not. Cases do 
indeed frequently occur where the duties of an 
absent Minister are discharged by one of his 
colleagues. Count Matsukata, for example, at 
present holds the portfolios of both Finance and 
Home Affairs. But vacancies caused by death 
or resignation are quite exceptional, and by 
what rule the Government is influenced in deal- 
ing with them, we cannot pretend to say. 
Count Ito’s teinporary appointment to the 
Foreign Office while presiding over the Cabi- 
net, and Viscount Enomoto’s to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Commerce, the for- 
mer after Count Inouye’s resignation, the 
latter after Viscount Tani’s, may perhaps be re- 
garded as precedents for the step taken in the 
present case. Among leading Japanese states- 
men Count Oyama has never been conspicuous 
for activity in educational matters. His predi- 
lections seem to lie entirely in military direc- 
tions. We are strongly disposed to “think, 
indeed, that just at present the quality most need- 
ed in the Chief of the Educational Department 


Tue following residents of Yokohama have 
contributed to the expenses of the late festival 
at Yokohama in connection with the promulga- 
tion of the Constitution :—Mr. Mogi (yen 300), 
Messrs. Hara Rokuro, Hara Zenzaburo, Hira- 
numa, Minota, Watanabe, Otani, Yoshitake, 
and Takashima Kaemon (yen 200 each), 
Messrs. Ono, Nishimura, Kimura, Asada, 
Tanaka, Higuchi, Sanda, Masuda, Saito, and 
Ohama (yen 100 each), and Messrs. Kondo 
and Takeoka (yen 50 each). 


Tue half-yearly general meeting of shareholders 
of the Bank of Japan was held on the afternoon 
of the 16th instant at the head office, at Kita- 
Shimboricho, Nihonbashi. Mr. Tomita, Pre- 
sident of the Bank, occupied the chair, and 
the report and accounts for the latter half of the 
year were read by the Secretary. The receipts 
during the period were yen 1,001,176.366, to 
which yen 136,680.90, a reserve for loss brought 
over from the first half of last year, and yen 
182,474.173 brought over from the last account 
were added, making a total of yen 1,320,331.439. 
Of this amount, yen 120,000 were set apart as 
a reserve, yen 150,000 as a reserve for loss, yen 
65,000 for remuneration to officers and _ miscel- 
laneous expenses, yen 120,000 for the redemp- 
tion of debts in connection with the manufacture 
of convertible notes, and yen 470,000 for a 


NOTES. 


Tue Fifth Article of the Constitution has be- 
come the subject of some discussion. It is one 
of the most important articles in the whole 
document, since it determines the method of 
exercising the legislative power, and defines the 
division of that power between the Emperor and 
the Diet. The Japanese original runs thus :— 
“Tenshi wa Teikoku Gitkat no kyésan wo 
motte rippoken wo okonau.” The point ol 
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is an unflinchting resolve to inculcate and en- 
force the principles of discipline, equally 
essential in those that follow and in those that 
lead. ‘By obedience learn to command,” is 
a motto of infinite wisdom, unfortunately little 
remembered or observed by the student classes 
of the present day in Japan. It is, therefore, 
very possible that were the portfolio of Education 
placed for the next two years in the hands of a 


stern disciplinarian, accustomed to exact the 


obedience that soldiers render to their of- 
ficers, and furnished with means to compel 
it as well as with ability to make the necessity 
intelligible, the country might be saved from 
many troubles now beginning to become tang- 
ible. But we can scarcely suppose that the 
Government was influenced by such considera- 
tions as these when it appointed Count Oyama 
to temporarily fill the post of the deceased 
Minister. The more reasonable inference is 
that the services of the official destined to 
receive the permanent appointment are not im- 
mediately available. 


Rumour has been busy about the fate of Ni- 
shino Buntaro, the murderer of Viscount Mori. 
The petty journals of Téky6 indulge their 
wonted taste for sensationalism by describing in 
detail every mark found on the assassin’s corpse 
and the manner in which it was buried. One 
newspaper even goes so far as to assert that a 
controversy is taking place between the judicial 
and the police authorities as to whether Zada 
Shigehide, who cut down the Minister's as- 
sailant, should be arraigned for homicide (Ko- 
saésu) on whether what he did, having been 
undertaken simply in the discharge of his duties 
as a guard, should be counted a justifiable act. 
Now, although it is very conceivable that this 
question may have been discussed in private 
circles, and that opposite sides in the discussion 
may have been taken by ignorant persons, there 
is evident misconception in the assertion that 
an official controversy is taking place on the 
subject. According to the Japanese codes the 
functions of the judicial authorities in respect 
of any crime do not commence until, as the 
result of preliminary investigations by the police 
and their magistrates, a case for judicial action 
has been established. The police have ap- 
parently decided in this instance that no such 
case exists, and their decision must be taken 
as final. For outsiders the case is not open 
to argument. The exact circumstances under 
which Nishino was cut down are difficult to 
ascertain, and without knowledge of these cir- 
cumstances no just judgment can be formed. 
The police authorities have doubtless inves- 
tigated the matter with all possible thorough- 
ness, and people who have only floating 
rumours to guide them cannot pretend to be 
better informed. What seems beyond all 
dispute is that Nishino Buntaro received his 
death stroke when actually grappling with the 
deceased Minister. The position of his wounds, 
all delivered from behind, indicates this, unless 
indeed we are to assume that he was cut down 
when running away, a hypothesis inconsistent 
with other trustworthy evidence and quite irre- 
concilable with the decision arrived at by the 
police authorities. The truth, we think, is 
that when the assassin delivered his blow 
he was immediately seized by his victim. 
A strong, resolute man in the prime of life, but 
unarmed, finding himself murderously assailed 
and at close quarters with his assailant, naturally 


grapples with the latter, being prompted partly 
by the instinct of self-preservation and partly 
by angry resentment. How long the struggle 
lasted, and what aspect it presented to Zada as 
he ran forward to discharge the duty expressly 
entrusted to him—that of guarding the Minister 
against violence—none but Zada himself, and 
perhaps the Minister’s Private Secretary, can 
say. But if, as we believe is asserted, Zada 
witnessed a struggle between the Minister and 
aman armed with a murderous weapon, and 
believed, as he would naturally have believed, 
that every second of delay in bringing succour 
might prove fatal to the life of the assaulted 
statesman, then it was unquestionably his duty 
to empioy whatever means were available for the 
purpose of disabling Nishino. He had to choose 
between throwing away his sword and clasping 
Nishino, or striking at once with his ready 
weapon. Can it be doubted what the choice of 
a skilled swordsman would have been in such a 
conjuncture? Further, we must remember that 
the fatal effects of a sword-cut do not display 
themselves immediately. Nishino, in all pro- 
bablity, did not fall at the first, or the second 
stroke he received, and of course the Minister's 
guard did not pause to ascertain how far he 
had disabled the murderous assailant. So the 
end came, a most unhappy end, it is true, but, 
assuming the correctness of the above account, 
just such an end as would have occurred any- 
where under similar circumstances. It is further 
averred, however, that the police caused the 
corpse of Nishino to be interred in Aoyama 
Cemetery, naked and without a coffin. This 
point, too, has now been distinctly cleared up. 
Nishino was undoubtedly buried without any 
clothes save drawers and socks, but the police 
are not directly responsible for his interment in 
such a guise. The burial took place between 
five and six o'clock in the evening, after due 
investigation had been made, but the police 
did not accompany the body to Aoyama. 
They wrapped it, dressed as it was, in a 
blanket, and entrusted it to the care of 
one Uyeda Genosuke, who undertook to have it 
buried properly. The man employed two 
coolies, Maruyama Namikichi and Kuriya Sei- 
taro, to carry the body fram Viscount Mori's 
house v/d the police-station in Kojimachi to the 
Aoyama Cemetery. The two coolies, when in- 
terring the corpse, stole its upper garments and 
boots and buried it partially naked. For this 
theft they were tried in the Tékyd Court for 
Minor Crimes, and sentenced on the 19th inst. 
to inprisonment with hard labour for six months 
and police surveillance for the same period. 


Yexsterpay’s mail from China brings little in- 
telligence. Subscriptions to the North-China 
Famine Relief Fund, an appeal on behalf of 
which was published recently in these columns, 
have now reached an aggregate of over Tls. 
73,000 and $3,173. They include a sum of 
Tls. 500 from Mesers. Jardine, Matheson and 
Company, one cf Tls. 14,400 from Singapore, 
and one of £5,800 from the London Mansion 
House Fund. This munificent charity, never 
wanting in any season of calamity, ought to 
teach the Chinaman that foreigners deserve 
something better at his hands than stoning 
and arson. The Statistical Department of the 
Customs has published its Gazeé/e for the last 
quarter of 1888. ‘he total collection of duties 
at the nineteen treaty ports during the quarter 
was Tls. 5,351,131, showing a diminution of 


Tls. 176,751 as compared £ with the corre- 
sponding quarter of 1887. A great part of this 
diminution occurred, however, in the opium 
lckin—of which the Customs now collect a total 
of a million and a half Taels, approximately 
—so that the actual falling off in dues 
collected on the general trade was only Tis. 
1,806. Still China's foreign commerce, in con- 
tradistinction to that of Japan, seems to show a 
backward, or at any rate a stationary, tendency. 
The same is true of Korea. The total collection 
of duties at her three open ports fell from $95,956 
for the last quarter of 1887, to $71,976 for the 
corresponding period of 1888. The North 
China Daily News attributes to us ‘the re- 
markable suggestion that the riot at Chinkiang 
may have been inspired by the recollection of the 
self-inflicted horrors in which its garrison was 
involved at the capture of the city by Sir 
Hugh Gough in 1842.” The suggestion is as 
novel to us as it is surprising to our contem- 
porary. The Circus that has been performing 
at Shanghai, or trying to perform, is in a state 
of pressing distress. The weather has been so 
bad that the performance did not “ draw,” and 
the charitable folks of the Settlement propose 
to give a concert for the relief of Mr. Lam- 
berger and his troupe. A curious case has just - 
been tried before the Mixed Court. Mr. Yang, 
a red button mandarin, formerly Interpreter to 
the Municipal Police, was charged with receiving 
bribes from gamblers in Hongkew, for which 
he promised exemption from police interference ; 
and also with having made a false and malicious 
charge against Chief-Inspector J. B. Cameron, 
of receiving bribes from gamblers. The first 
charge had not been investigated when the mail 
left, but Yang was found guilty of the second 
charge. Sentence was deferred, however, inas- 
much as the red button of the accused, or more 
correctly his purchased title of graduate, neces- 
sitated application to the city authorities before 
punishing him. 


Mr. Mansrigtp, H.B.M.’s Consul at Chinkiang, 
has published the following account of the 
Chinkiang riot :— 


At 2 p.m.on the 5th a man said to have been 
kicked by a Sikh policeman was brought to 
H.B.M.’s Consulate. He was examined by the 
foreign doctor, who said there was no trace of 
violence. ‘lhe case was dismissed, and as it after- 
wards appeared, the man was left lying on the 
boundary road of the concession, until the after- 
noon of the 7th when he was removed to the 
magistracy. He is at present in perfect health, 
and the Chinese officials acknowledge that the 
accusation against the police was unfounded. 
This matter, however, appears to have been 
made a pretext, and at about 4 p.m. a crowd 
of boys and men began to stone three Sikhs 
off duly who were in the Police Compound. 
Being a Chinese holiday, the roads were full of 
people, who joined in and attacked the Police 
Station and tore it to pieces. While so engaged, 
five soldiers arrived in response to a demand for 
protection sent by H.B.M.’s Consul. ‘These men 
never moved a finger to stop the wrecking, looting, 
and shouting. ‘They afterwards went away; a 
Chinese official then came in a chair to the scene 
but he was hustled and his chair overthrown, ‘The 
Station being reduced to a wreck, the crowd now 
came out of the compound and an attack on Duff's 
buildings was begun by small boys throwing stones 
at them, wood was piled against the verandah, 
and kerosene from the Police Station was poured 
on it. The whole was set alight and the three 
houses werea mass of flames. While this was going 
on a further force of some twenty soldiers ar- 
tived. ‘They stood at the edge of the road below the 
British Consulate and looked on, but did nothing 
to curb the mob, not even going down below at 
all. When Duff’s buildings were burning furi- 
ously, the great crowd already collected in the 
Consulate road increased, but the cry went 
around that the soldiers were coming, and in 
accordance with H.B.M.’s Consul’s last urgent 
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request, 300 soldiers arrived with fixed bayonets 
or spears, and were drawn up close to the Con- 
sulate gate. An attack on the Consulate began 
at about 7 p.m. under the very noses of these 
soldiers, who never stirred or attempted to pre- 
vent the crowd getting in at the gate. ‘They 
watched the whole thing until the house aud 
offices and the constable’s house were in flames. 
The mob then moved on. and burned Mr. Hun- 
nex’s house next door, then Mr. Bryan’s, then 
the Chapel, and last attacked and looted the 
U.S. Consulate, but did not burn it for fear of 
setting fire to the neighbouring Chinese houses. 
This last was accomplished by about 10 or 11 
p.m., as far as is known, and it is thought that 
further destruction was stopped by the arrival of 
400 soldiers from Silver Island. When the British 
Consulate was attacked, the U.S. Consul and his 
wife were there when the gate was burst in. The 
whole party, consisting of Gen. Jones, Mrs. Jones 
and child, Mrs. Mansfield and two children, two 
amahs and a gentleman visiting them, went to the 
back door to try and get out of the premises but 
were prevented. ‘They tried to get out of the side 
door but were stoned and driven back by the mob, 
and had to retreat up the hill accompanied by 
the constable and his wife and daughter. In the 
meantime Mr. Mansfield, who had remained in the 
Consulate, was driven out by the mob and joined 
the party as they returned from their fruitless at- 
tempt in climbing to thetopof the hill. They man- 
aged totear down part of the wall, and after a weary 
walk around of neaily a mile, they arrived on 
board the Kiangyi which fortunately had arriv- 
ed before the riot, and was moored to Butter- 
field & Swire’s hulk; nearly all the residents 
were on board except some Missionaries who 
sent messages as to their whereabouts, and about 
one o’clock on the 6tha party was made up to 
go and bring them off from the Chinese house 
where they had taken refuge. ‘This was effected 
without difficulty. Early on the morning of the 
6th inst. they collected again, and became threaten- 
ing. They now occupied the Bund opposite the 
hulk, but the draw-bridge was kept up and they 
threw stones which barely reached the hulk. They 
threatened Mr. Bean’s house; Mr. Bean having 
unfortunately ventured out, was obliged to beat a 
hasty retreat. The burning of some small houses 
occupied by Customs people outside the settlement 
drew the mob away from the hulk. ‘Towards 2 
o'clock a large number of troops arrived, and 
pitched their tents all along the Bund. The 
night of the 6th passed quietly, and on the 7th, 
though a large crowd was still in the Concession, 
there was no further rioting. On the morning of 
the 6th the soldiers made a clean sweep of every- 
thing left by the mob in the U.S. Consulate. On 
the afternoon of the 7th the Mutine arrived and 
took the place of the Shanghai, which had replaced 
the Ngaxkin which had in turn succeeded the 
Kiangyi alongside of Butterfield and Swire’s hulk. 

On the morning of the 8th the crowd of soldiers 
were sent out of the Concession and put about the 
entrances while the Municipal Police aided by a 
few soldiers cleared the idlers out of the Conces. 
sion. When the riot happened the Taotai and 
Prefect were both absent, while the Tartar garrison 
was almost in a state of mutiny owing to arrears 
in their wages. H.B.M.’s Consul had therefore 
no protection to fall back on but the troops on the 
Paokai-shan, who were very hostile to foreigners on 
account of friction with the Police caused by the sol- 
diers having on frequent occasions ridden at great 
speed in the streets contrary to the regulations. 
It is said that the row was arranged by some 
hawkers who had been prevented from plying their 
trade in the Concession, and that the soldiers were 
in league with them, and that the so-called wound- 
ed man intentionally provoked the Police into 
giving him a push and then threw himself down 
and pretended to be in a dying state. There is 
absolute proof that he was an impostor. 


* 
The North China Daily News also publishes 
a letter from a resident of Chinkiang, who writes 
to explain why no resistance was offered by the 
foreign residents. He says :— 


After the Police Station was rushed our first 
thought was, naturally, to place the ladies and 
children in safety, and our single men were for the 
Most part fully employed in escorting them to the 
Steamers’ hulk. 

The residents were scattered here and there, 
Many enjoying their afternoon walk over the hills, 
and there was neither time nor opportunity to rall 
them at the Consulate; even had they got there it 
Is certain that with the few rifles and cutlasses 
available no effective resistance could have been 
made. 

Mr. Mansfield sent message after message to 
the General in command of the Chinese troops— 
with what result is already known: their protec- 


tion was thought to be ample for the Consulates 
and neighbouring missionary houses and chapels ; 
and only after Mr. Innocent’s house was set fire 
to and the streets became thronged with a 
howling and dangerous mob did we fully realise 
our defenceless state. 

To make our positi-n clearer I append a list of 
the houses and residents on the Consular Hill, 
which were all burnt or looted; commencing from 
West going eastwards there were: 

1.—Mr. Nunn, H.B.M.’s Consular Constable, 
with wife and children, 

2.—Mr. Mansfield, H.B.M.’s Consul, with wife 
and children. 

3-—Rev. Hunnex, Missionary, with wife and 
children. ; 

4.—Rev. R. T. Bryan, Missionary, with wife 
and children, 

5.—General Jones, U.S. Consul, with wife and 
children. 

Of the above, two ladies and some children were 
in delicate health, and had to walk or be carried 
in total darkness over narrow paths and through 
brushwood on a steep hillside (one lady waliced 
barefooted), and thence make their way by a cir- 
cuitous route on board the hulks. They were 
several times in imminent danger of falling mto 
the hands of the rioters, and had frequently to 
crouch down to avoid the stones thrown about in 
all directions. 

Mr. Mansfield did everything that could pos- 
sibly be done under these most trying circumstances 
for the safety of all. With asick wife and child- 
ren to look after, he was throughout cool, cheerful, 
and collected, aud had a kind word for every one. 
Had he been without the cares cf a family, we 
feel confident he would have been foremost in urg- 
ing resistance to our assailants, had there been 
the least chance of success. 


To the series of entertainments in the capital 
following on the great event of last week an- 
other, ona brilliant scale, was added on Wednes- 
day evening, when Their Imperial Highnesses 
the Prince and Princess Komatsu gave a ball at 
the Enryo-kan, which was attended by a great 
gathering of magnates and leaders of society. 
To say that the arrangements were excellent 
and that all passed off with éc/aé, is only to re- 
peat the story of every entertainment given by 
the distinguished host and hostess. Especially 
beautiful on this occasion were the decorations 
in the grounds by which the building is ap- 
proached. Within, the brilliant uniforms of the 
Prince’s brethren-in-arms, the chiefs of the 
army, added lustre to the scene. It was notice- 
able also that here, as at Count Kuroda’s on 
the 12th, every Japanese lady wore foreign 
dress. So far at least as State occasions go, it 
must be owned—grudgingly it may be, but none 
the less positively—that the knell of the &’mono 
and 047 has been sounded. 


A very severe shock of earthquake was felt on 
Monday morning about a quarter past six. To 
many persons who had experienced the shakes of 
1887 and 1886, it seemed indeed to be quite as 
violent as either of those. The damage, how- 
ever, seems to be confined to the loosening of 
plaster on old buildings, though both on the Bluff 
and in the Settlement houses swayed back and 
forth in a most alarming fashion, and in several 
residences on the hill vases came down with a 
crash, pictures were shaken off walls, and 
bottles and similar articles overturned and 
broken, especially those unprotected on the 
line of motion, which appears to have been 
north-east and south-west. In the case of one 
building at No. 110, Settlement, a part of the roof 
was shattered and fell on the pavement. 
Slighter shocks were experienced at about seven 
o'clock and a quarter before eight. 


* 

This earthquake was one of the severest ever 
felt in Téky6. By exactly how much it fell short 
of developing actually destructive effects we can- 
not pretend to say, butin the judgment of those 
who retained sufficient presence of mind to 


estimate, a very slight access of force would have 
rendered theshock fatal to numbers of buildings: 
As it was, one half of the good people of Tokyo 
found themselves in the streets and gardens 
of the capital at fourteen minutes past six 
o’clock, gazing in bewilderment and alarm 
at their swaying houses. How everything stood 
it is not easy to understand, for the motion 
was really of a very violent and prolonged 
character. Yokohama always seems to suffer 
more than Téky6. So far as we can ascertain, 
the latter city escaped yesterday with a few 
shaken down chimney-pots and shattered tiles, 
while the former had more serious losses to re- 
cord. On this occasion, however, the disparity 
was probably less marked than usual, for it is 
pretty generally agreed that since 1855 Téky6 
has experienced no more thorough shaking, 
whereas Yokohama undoubtedly felt the earth- 
quake of 1879 more heavily, if we take the 
damage done as a measure of intensity. 
* bf * 

The earthquake of Monday morning inflicted 
some damage on the building now used as the 
General Library of the Imperial University. 
The books are stored in the upper floor of a 
handsome brick structure erected several years 
ago for the accommodation of the Lawand Litera- 
ture Colleges. Want of space has made over- 
crowding necessary, and the cases stand s0 
close to one another that there is no room for 
two people to pass between. The hall—consist- 
ing of three lecture-rooms thrown into one— 
which contains the bulk of the books, is about 
a hundred feet long by thirty broad. The whole 
interior plaster from roof to wainscot has 
yielded a quarter of an inch. Mr. Tatsuno, 
Professor of Architecture in the University, is 
expected to return from Europe shortly with 
plans for a library, to be erected in the Kaga 
Yashiki compound. A strong and fire-proof 
Structure, to store the valuable library and 
museums, is much needed. 


Ir was a falsehood on the part of the Fapan 
Gazelte to say that Mr. Iwasaki had lined the 
road to his residence with barrels of saéé on 
the r1th instant. We pointed out at the time 
that the statement was wholly untrue. But 
a well-known characteristic of unprincipled 
newsmongers is to become sponsors for 
every story they retail, however slender the 
grounds on which it rests. The Fapan Gasette 
accordingly now declares that though Mr. 
Iwasaki did not line the road with tubs of saké, 
he had intended to do so, and had erected 
stands for the purpose when the Authorities 
interfered. This also is a falsehood. Mr. 
Iwasaki never had any such intention, never 
erected stands for such a purpose, and was never 
restrained by the Authorities. 


Ons of the most striking pageants of Monday 
(11th) was the white ox of Ushigome. The 
figure was cleverly contrived of white canvas on 
a wooden structure, and rose to an imposing 
height. The head was, perhaps, the least satis- 
factory portion of the whole, as it more closely 
resembled in shape the head of a rabbit. The 
ox passed the foot of the Kudan about 3 p.m. 
on its way round the city. Another striking 
procession was the long string of jinrikisha from 
Asakusa, each with its pair of singing-girls 
bearing red parasols. Behind them on house- 
back rode a merry-andrew marshal of cere- 
monies, whose chimney-hat was surmounted by 
a strutting chanticleer. 
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A CORRESPONDENT at Kobe writes as follows to 
the Xersai Zasshi on the subject of the currency 
of Japan:—When people have acquired and 
learned to enjoy a benefit or advantage it is 
natural for them to indulge in hopes of further 
good-fortune. Now that our expectations as to the 
establishment of our currency on a sound basis 
have been fulfilled, we see other secondary points 
We 
venture to think that in no country, ancient or 
modern, have there ever been in circulation 
at the same time so many different varieties of 


which to our mind call for improvement. 


money. Here is a list of them :-— 


Gold coins—20 yen, lo yen, 5 yen, 2 yen, 1 yen. 

Silver coins——1 yen, 50 sen, 20 sen, 10 sen, 5 sen. 

Copper coins—2 sen, 1 sen, § rin, 1 rin. 

Old copper coins—2 vin, 1.5 rin, 1 rin. 

Government notes—100 yen, 50 yen, 10 yen, 5 yen, 
2 yen, | yen, §0 sen, 20 sen. 

New Government notes—Io yen, 5 yen, I yen, 50 
sen, 20 sen, 

Bank notes—20 yen, 10 yen, 5 yen, 2. yen, 1 yen. 

New Bank notes—5 yen, I yen. 

Convertible Notes—100 yen, 50 yen, 10 yen, 5 yen, 

SL yen, ~ 


If to the above are added the 5 sex nickel 
coins, the 5 yen convertible notes which are 
now in process of preparation, and the 10 sen 
notes, and 8 r/n copper coins now being with- 
drawn, the number of kinds of currency in cir- 
culation will be 46. Of these there are some 
which are not in general use, but at least 30 
are in circulation, and of these latter 6 kinds 
of bank notes are so much worn and in 
such frequent use that banks, exchanges, and 
other businesses which involve the handling of 
large sums are put to considerable incon- 
venience. I should like to lay before the 
Authorities several suggestions, aiming at the 
carrying out of certain reforms. In the first 
place, I recommend the abolition of the 
standard gold coinage. I do not take it upon 
me to say which of the two systems, monome- 
tallic or bi-metallic, is preferable, but if I am 
asked under which the Japanese currency comes 
I should say that, though in name bi-metallic, 
it is actually silver—monometallic—currency. 
This being so, gold is simply so much merchan- 
dise and is exported to balance our foreign com- 
merce. As soon as our gold coins get beyond 


Tue following shipping casualties are reported 


bulkhead suddenly gave way, and she began to 
were 


going down with her, among them being two 
priests, a military surgeon, a Spanish lady, 
and a commandante of the Civil Guard, 
The gunboat Argus was sent out, and the 
rescued party taken to Catabologan.—Among 


original value and not rejected altogether, 
otherwise much loss is caused to people 
who may have received them in ‘perfect in- 
nocence. In the sixth place the issue of 
bank notes, both old and new, should be 
replaced by new paper. There are five varieties 
of bank notes which were manufactured in the 
United States, all nearly of the same colour, 
very much liable to defacement and muti- 
lation, and in consequence looked upon with 
considerable disfavour. This fact has, we be- 
lieve, already been laid before the Authorities 
by the Tokyo Bankers Association, and I 
would urge that whatever action is contem- 
plated should be taken promptly. My last 
point is that an establishment should be 
opened at Kobe forthe purpose of facilitating 
exchange operations and obviating the very 
great inconveniences at present experienced 
when any considerable sum of money changes 
hands. 


a mob of riotors ‘‘smashed down the residence 
of Mr. Fujita Denzaburo and did other,damage,” 
after which they ‘visited the office of the Afa:- 
nicht Shimbun and repeated their disorderly 
conduct.” Whether readers of this story are 
expected to interpret it according to the ordinary 
sense of the words in which it is told, we can- 
not tell. If they are, it would follow that the 
Osaka mob pulled down, or broke down, two 
houses in different parts of the city by way of 
interlude to their demonstrations of joy at the 
promulgation of the Constituiion. Such stal- 
wart mobs are not common in this country. The: 
truth—so far as it can be learned from the ver- 
nacular press, which is presumably our local 
contemporary’s only source of information—the 
truth is that some roughs broke the lanterns at 
Mr. Fujita’s residence, and then, repairing to 
the office of the Mainichi Shimbun, propounded 
some questions with regard to the unpopular 
proceedings of which they held Mr. Fujita to be 
guilty, The difference between breaking a few 
lamps and ‘‘ smashing down” two houses seems 


in the Hongkong Telegraph of the Sth inst. :-— worlli notin. 


The China and Manila Co.’s steamer Zafiro, 
Capt. A. McCaslin, brought news from Manila 
to-day to the effect that the steamer Remus was 
lost whilst taking out reliefs of soldiers to their 
various stations in the Philippines on the 3oth 
ult. The Remus was a vessel of some 500 tons, 
and had at the time 169 officers, officials, sol- 
diers, and other passengers on board. Whilst 
between Ormoc and Catabologan, about two 
days’ steam from Manila, she struck a reef, 
near Point Biliaram, early in the morning. She 
was got off, and it was thought that she could 
reach Catabologan, but during the night a 


* 
* * 


The above is merely a question of false in- 
formation or erroneous translation. But the 
Gazetfe’s method of describing Mr. Fujita is 
another affair. He ‘will be remembered,” we 
are told, “in connection with the charge of 
forging paper after the battle of Satsuma.” We 
have never before heard of the ‘battle of 
Satsuma,” but we have heard that Mr. Fujita 
was accused of being implicated in a for- 
gery, and that he was completely acquitted 
on trial. We also know, as does everybody 
moderately acquainted with contemporary his- 
tory in Japan, that Mr. Fujita has been for 
many years the leading merchant in Osaka; - 
that he is a man of great talent, enter- 
prise, and philanthropy, and a genuine lover 
of art. To say of such a person that ‘‘he 
will be remembered in connection with the 
charge of forging paper,” is to be guilty not only 
of gross ignorance but also of brutal injustice. 


— 


fill rapidly. With great difficulty the boats 
launched, but she sank almost im- 
mediately in 35 fathoms, forty-two persons 


the passengers by the Zafiro to Hong- ; 
P 8 y La 8 Tuere has now been time for men to forma 


kong were the captain and his wife, and the 
crew of the ship /. H. Drewes. That vessel 
left San Francisco for Shanghai, 0/4 Vancouver, 
laden with lumber, in August last. She made 
a good voyage until December, when, in the 
Pacific, she met the typhoon which afterwards 
wrought such havoc with the Benvenue and 
other vessels. She was dismasted and water- 
logged, and after staying in her two days the 
exhausted crew took their best boat and set sail 
for the Marianas, some 850 miles away. They 
had a very small supply of food and water, be- 
ing unable to get them out of the \ship, as the 
decks were flush with the water. For eight days 
they had only half-a-teacupful of water daily 
and their sufferings were very great, weakened 
as they were by their want of rest during the 
typhoon. Atlength they reached a small island, 
where the natives treated them well, and after- 
wards, by sailing from island to island, reached 
Guam. There they were found by the Spanish 
gunboat Don Fuan on her periodical visit, and 
taken to Manila. At the latter place one of the 
crew, who had never recovered from the priva- 
tions they had undergone, died. 
arrived to-day, as stated. — 


our shores they are regarded purely as bul- 
lion and are converted into bars. The coin- 
age of gold money therefore is a matter of 
useless waste of labour and expense. In the 
second place, the summer holidays of the Mint 
should be dispensed with, as much incon- 
venience is often caused on this account to mer- 
chants who receive Korean gold in payment of 
commodities exported tothe peninsula, and being 
unable to have it coined, cannot in many cases 
utilise it to replace their stocks of goods. In 
the third place I suggest, not for any parti- 
cularly grave reason but simply as a matter of 
convenience, that the old 1 rim, 2 rin, and 14 
rin copper coins should be withdrawn. In the 
fourth place the present 100 yen, 50 yen and 2 
yen Government Notes should be replaced by 
notes of 10 yen and lower denominations, and 
the 50 sez and 20 sen notes should give way to 
new notes orcoins. Large notes are only called 
for in the three cities and the two chief ports of 
the empire, and for this the convertible issue is 
amply sufficient. A belief prevails also that there 
are many counterfeit 2 yen, 50 sen, and 20 sen 
notes, and in any case these are much worn 
and viewed with considerable distrust. Further, 
notes which have been altered with the object 
of passing them as money of higher de- 
nominations, should always be taken at their 


of Thursday that on the 11th instant in Osaka, 


The rest 


We are unable to discover any confirmation of 
the statement published by the Fapan Gazette 


fairly accurate judgment as to the nature of the 
Constitution promulgated on the 11st instant, 
and as to the extent of the privileges it confers 
on the people. The general verdict, we believe, 
is exceedingly favourable. 
falls short of expectation, but in this instance 
expectation had not been unduly fostered. On 
the contrary, by exercising proper caution and 


Reality generally 


taking care that something like a reasonable 
interval should elapse between the first eager 
demand for Constitutional Government and the 
final steps to inaugurate it, Japanese statesmen 
had brought the country to a moderate frame of 
mind, and educated the conviction that a rash 
leap from feudalism. to representative govern- 
ment, with only the stepping stone of a still 
somewhat feudal bureaucracy, would expose 
the nation to serious perils. Probably up to 
the 1oth of this month, nine hundred and 
ninety-nine out of every thousand Japanese be- 
lieved that the share of power to be vested in 
the people by the Decree of the 11th, would be 
not only small, but also so hedged round with 
conditions as to dwindle still further in the ex- 
ercise. The Constitution actually promulgated 
is therefore an agreeable surprise. For though 
it still falls far short of the standard set up by 
Englishmen and Americans, it does undoubt- 
edly confer a substantial measure of power on 
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the people, and does undoubtedly change the 
system of Government in Japan from an irre- 
sponsible autocracy to a limited monarchy. 


* 
* * 


The only discontented persons are said to be 
the members of that somewhat intangible asso- 
ciation, the Daido Danketsu, of which Count 
Goto is the founder and head. The Dardo 
Danketsu thus far occupies the free and easy 
position of a party without a programme. It 
appears to have modelled itself on the lines of 
the classic Scotchman, who ‘just stood in the 
middle of the road and swore at large.” Things 
are not as they ought to be, its leaders declare. 
That great ‘‘something amiss,” which the poets 
say will be unriddled by and by, the Dasdo folks 
mean to unriddle at once, so soon—and the 
saving clause is vital—so soon as they discover 
what the something is. Until, however, their 
researches upon jthis point are completed, we 
don't imagine that they will set the land on 
fire. In the meanwhile, some busy units of the 
vernacular press are resolved that Count Goto 
shall not sink out of sight, if burning journalistic 
fireworks about him can keep him in view. 
One fertile writer tells a striking story of how 
the Count entered a vehement protest because 
Prince Sanjo presented the wine-cup to the 
Emperor when His Majesty rested at the Nobles 
Club during the Imperial Progress on the 12th 
instant. Count Goto, we are assured by this 
journal, failed to see why the Lord Keeper of 
the Privy Seal should act as President of the 
Nobles’ Club, and, declining to be enlightened 
on the subject, created a considerable commo- 
tion, and was only appeased by the strenuous 
exertions of his friends. The conception of this 
canard is splendidly improbable. Count Goto, 
we should say, is the very last person to behave 
in such a needlessly unceremonious and im- 
polite fashion. But when newspaper items are 
drawn from no sources purer than a reporter's 
irresponsible imagination and his necessity to 
find bread and butter, readers may be prepared 
for novelties. The only thing accomplished by 
such fables is more or less injury to the Dasdo 
Danketsu, _ 


Tue following is the forty-seventh report of 
the Court of Directors of the Hongkong and 
Shanghai Banking Corporation to the ordinary 
half-yearly general meeting of shareholders, to 
be held at the City Hall, Hongkong, on Satur- 
day, the 23rd February, 1888 :—Gentlemen: 
The directors have now to submit to you a gene- 
ral statement of the affairs of the bank, and 
balance sheet for the half-year ending 31st 
December, 1888, The net profits for that period, 
including $10,441.36 balance brought forward 
from last account, after paying all charges, de- 
ducting interest paid and due, and making pro- 
vision for bad and doubtful accounts, amount 
to $874,087.93, of which, after taking out re- 
muneration to directors, there remains for ap- 
propriation $864,087.93. From this sum, the 
directors recommend the payment of a dividend 
of one pound and ten shillings per share, which 
will absorb $400,000. The difference in ex- 
change between 4/6, the rate at which the 
dividend is declared, and 3/o}, the rate of the 
day, amounts to $191,780.82. They recommend 
transferring $212,432.44 to the credit of reserve 
fund, which, with $87,567.56, being re-valuation 
of £150,000, 3 per cent. Indian Government 
sterling loan, will then stand at $4,300,000. 
The balance of $59,874.67 to be carried to new 


profit and loss account. Mr. W. H. Forbes has 
been appointed Chairman for the year 1889, and 
Mr. H. L. Dalrymple, Deputy Chairman. The 
Honourable A. P. McEwen having resigned on 
leaving the colony, the directors have invited 
Mr. J. F. Holliday to join the board; his ap- 
pointment requires confirmation at this meeting. 
Mr. W. H. Forbes, Mr. H. L. Dalrymple, and 
Mr. J. S. Moses retire in rotation, and being 
eligible for re-election offer themselves accord- 
ingly. Mr. G. E. Noble was appointed Chief 
Manager on the 1st January, 1889, in place of 
Mr. T. Jackson, who takes over the management 
in London. 


Tue Hochi Shimbun publishes the following 
condensed report of a speech delivered by 
Count Kuroda at a meeting of prefects and go- 
vernors on the 12th instant. The Minister Pre- 
sident of State said:—Since the publication of 
the Imperial promise in October, 1881, as to 
the inauguration of a parliament in 1890, the 
Ministry has steadily persevered in prepara- 
tions for a Constitutional form of Government, 
the work of framing a Constitution and the laws 
rendered necessary having been, since the esta- 
blishment of the Privy Council in April last 
year, entrusted to that body. The deliberations 
of the Privy Council were closely attended by 
His Imperial Majesty, who thus personally ap- 
plied the Imperial judgment to the points under 
discussion. The chief objects of the Emperor 
have been the establishment of a sure founda- 
tion to last for ever, in accordance with the 
origin of the nation’s genius and with the prin- 
ciples handed down from a long line of Imperial 
ancestors, and to Jay down rules which will 
guide future occupants of the throne, with a 
view to the prosperity and well-being of the 
people and the firm and lasting independence 
of the State. Under those rules the work of 
administration shall be carried on; and it will be 
the duty of those engaged in it to keep always 
before them the duty of furthering the Imperial 
wishes for the prosperity and happiness of the 
present reign. Next year will witness the open- 
ing of the Imperial Diet. Surely we ought to 
feel grateful to His Imperial Majesty for thus 
graciously recognising the popular rights, and 
endeavouring to encourage and develop public 
opinion! It isto be sincerely hoped that all who 
are elected as representatives of the people will 
perform their share of the public business with 
loyalty and integrity, and sostrive to promote close 
and intimate relations between the Throne and 
the people, thus repaying and justifying the bene- 
volent intentions of the Emperor. If, unhappily, 
reckless persons should be guilty of disorderly 
conduct and so disturb the deliverations and 
detract from the dignity of the Diet, the wishes 
of His Imperial Majesty in inaugurating a con- 
stitutional mode of government will be greatly 
disappointed. It is expected of you, gentlemen, 
who occupy responsible positions in your re- 
spective localities, that you will keep this point 
in view, and guide the people so that they may 
not commit any such fatal errors. From the very 
outset it must be laid down and understood that 
there can be no question or exception as to the 
Constitution. Butin politics men naturally hold 
different views, and persons of kindred ideas are 
likely to associate together and form political 
parties. The Government however, should be 
consistent in its policy, and should hold itself 
aloof from all party considerations, pursuing a 
course of impartiality and integrity. You, it is 


hoped, will keep this in mind and will conduct 
yourselves in your relations to the people with- 
out bias or prejudice, actuated by the single 
resolve to contribute to the tranquillity and pro- 
sperity of His Imperial Majesty's reign by such 
administration as may be best suited to the 
ends in view. The Government has not failed 
in its efforts to reduce the national expenditure 
and to encourage the development of the 
people’s resources, but unforeseen events have 
more than once arisen and demanded the atten- 
tion of statesmen. Since the revision of the 
organization of the Government in 1885 the ut- 
most care has been taken to dismiss every un- 
necessary Official, to prevent useless duplication 
of documents, and to reduce expenses; and 
it should be an important aim in future to dis- 
pense with all business that is not absolutely 
necessary. It isa fact observable in ordinary 
life that satisfactory results can only be obtained 
when progress and method go hand in hand. 
System and order should be kept in view during 
progress, and thus by orderly and methodical 
advancement—not seeking only immediate suc- 
cess—by remedying the evils of ostentation and 
luxury, by encouraging habits of dilligence and 
frugality, and by labouring to eradicate trouble- 
some and complicating tendencies in the public 
business, the mechanism of Government will 
work smoothly and efficiently. I make these 
remarks, while congratulating you on the pro- 
mulgation of a fundamental law of Constitution, 
in order to emphasize the duties which, in ac- 
cordance with the august views of the Emperor, 
each one owes to the nation at large; and in 
conclusion, I express the hope that you will keep 
those various points always in mind. 


Some interesting information as to banking 
business in this country is contained in a re- 
port issued by the Banking Bureau of the 
Finance Department. The first joint stock 
corporation established in Japan for the trans- 
action of banking operations was the Mitsui 
Bank opened in May, 1876. During the years 
1877 and 1878 the formation of National Banks 
chiefly occupied the attention of the commercial 
public; but in 1879, the number of such banks 
having reached the limit fixed by the Authori- 
ties, private banks came into favour, and from 
that period till June, 1888, the number of the 
latter sanctioned in various districts was 277. 
Of these, however, 51 were either closed or 
amalgamated with other undertakings, so that 
the actual number in existence at the date men- 
tioned was 226, the officially recognised capital 
of which was 19,528,200 yen. Two of these 
had not yet been opened for business, two 
others had not been sufficiently long in existence 
to enable them to furnish a report of their tran- 
sactions, and 28 had been suspended. The 
number, therefore, from which reports for the 
first half of last year were received was 193. 
In many cases the reports are so imperfect that 
a precise idea of the state of affairs could not 
be obtained; still in a general way much im- 
portant information can be gathered. During 
the first half of last year, 193 private banks 
actually transacted business ; having 46 branches 
and §1 temporary branches. Their aggregate 
paid-up capital was 15,848,404.633 yen; and 
their reserves 3,908,258.765 yen; the total 
stock fund being thus 19,757,163.298 yer. The 
total amount of money transactions by 173 banks ~ 
and 67 branches (zobanks having failed to send in 
reports) was 646,241,849 yen; the year’s business, 
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if calculated on this basis, being 1,292,483,698 
yen, oranaverage daily business of 3,590,232 yer. 
On 30th June, 1888, deposits in private banks 
amounted to 21,496,853 ye, of which 1,618,720 
yen belonged to the National Treasury, 
4,889,598 yen to the Government (together 
6,508,318 yen), and 14,988,535 ven to the 
people. Temporary deposits amounted to 
7,310,000 yen, and permanent or savings de- 
posits to 1,370,000 yen, the total number of 
depositors representing the last mentioned sum 
being 19,661, showing an average per head of 
savings depositors of 7 yen and a fraction. 
Loans remaining on the books at 30th June 
last amounted to 24,230,793 yen, and temporary 
advances to 3,503,931 yen, together 27,734,724 
yen. Drafts were applied for to the amount of 
24,120,410 yen; 2,391,019 yen were advanced 
on goods, and the amount discounted was 
11,843,187 yen. At 30th June the 193 banks 
had cash in hand 4,561,686.675 yen, of which 
29,759 yen was gold coinage, 230,899 yen silver 
coinage, 121,309.429 ye Copper, 1,954,520 yen 
Government notes, 222,087 yen bank notes, 
756,086 convertible notes, and 1,274,026.246 
yen miscellaneous currency. In the report it is 
explained that, though the rule for banks 
throughout the country is to make up accounts 
half-yearly in June and December, there are 
private banks which are exceptions. Thus some 
have only one account for the year from July to 
June; others make up their accounts at the 
end of each calendar year, while still again 
there are others which balance in March and 
September, thus observing the Government fiscal 
year. Moreover, the methods of making up ac- 
counts differ according to the bye-laws and rules 
of each bank, so that altogether it is not easy 
to make out a statement of profit and loss for 
the various private banks applicable to the half- 
year. In the case of 27 banks the manner of 
calculating ‘profit and loss was confusing, but in 
regard to the remainder, 3 banks show a loss, 
while 163 show profits and have distributed 
dividends. The total net profit of those 163 
banks was 888,579.405 sez, of which 135,429.786 
yen was put aside as reserve, and 616,889.907 
appropriated as dividend. The ratio of dividend 
was 4.156 yen per 1CO yen share, or 8.3 percent. 
per annum, a rate, however, which owing to the 
different methods of book-keeping, is probably 
somewhat over the mark. 


to the foreign student of Japanese customs and 
character than the system of village communities 
in feudal days, and to this difficult and intricate 
subject he applied himself with all the zeal and 
ability that marked his pursuit of every in- 
quiry. An old friend of the celebrated Mr. 
Fukuzawa, editor of the ¥iji Shimpo, he settled 
in the shadow of that gentleman’s great school 
at Mita, and there diligently conducted re- 
searches which, had they ever reached the 
standard of his intentions, would assuredly 
have proved of large assistance in tracing the 
connection between Japan's past and present. 
Meanwhile the influence of his association was 
often discernible in the columns of the Fiz 
Shimpo, that journal’s advocacy of everything 
American becoming more ardent than ever 
during Dr. Simmons’s sojourn at Mita. About 
three months ago the symptoms of his old 
malady re-appeared with constantly aggravating 
force, and for several days, if not weeks, before 
the end came, he knew that no human skill 
could save him. He faced the prospect with 
unflinching courage and resolution, and pre- 
serving consciousness and calm self-possession 
to the last, passed quietly away at two o'clock 
in the afternoon of the rgth instant. 


five per cent. of his year’s salary is an incident 
calculated to remind the Judge and the Pro- 
secutor that the law recognises no distinction 
of persons, 


Tue London Fournal of Education in its 
January issue gives an excellent story of a 
recent examination for certain school scholar- 
ships. These prizes, ten in number, were of the 
aggregate value of £700, and candidates had 
all to be under fourteen years of age. A crowd 
of youngsters, trained and sweated like jockeys 
by parents and schoolmasters, entered as com- 
petitors. When the result was announced the 
disappointment proved too great for those who 
were left out in the cold, and a storm of weep- 
ing and wailing arose in the corridors of the 
examination hall. Poor children! 


REFERRING to the loss of the Glencoe, the 
N.-C. Daily News says :— When the accident 
happened she had delivered her cargo, and 
was on her way to the Clyde to have her engines 
converted into triple expansion, and to have 
new boilers, so as to put ker again in the first 
rank of tea clippers. She was one of the most 
expensive boats of the line, and one of the best 
models. She was commanded by Captain 
McKinlay.” 


Tue Afary L. Cushing, Captain Bray, which 
left Yokohama on the 12th instant for Kobe, 
returned to harbour on Sunday night, having 
encountered a heavy gale in which she lost 
much canvas. Shortly after leaving this port a 
fresh N.N.E. wind and snow were experienced, 
and this weather continued till outside Rock 
Island, being followed by a heavy westerly 
and S.W. gale which carried away the fore, 
main, and mizen lower top-sails. The ship was 
then headed for Yokohama to obtain new sails. 


Tue slight error of date that crept into His 
Majesty the Emperor’s speech from the Throne 
at the ceremony of promulgating the Constitu- 
tion, was, as our readers know, corrected im- 
mediately afterwards by the Oficial Gazette. 
His Majesty was made to speak of the Imperial 
promise of a Constitution given by a Rescript 
issued on the 14th day of the roth month of 
the 14th year of Meiji, whereas the memorable 
Rescript was really issued on the 12th day of 
that month. ‘Trivial and easily corrected as 
this blunder was, it must have caused infinite 
chagrin to the Secretaries of the Cabinet. The 
Hochi Shimbun says, indeed, that Count Ito 
deemed it necessary to solicit the Imperial 
judgment as to whether he should not resign, 
but, as may easily be imagined, the Emperor 
signified that the occasion did not demand any 
such extreme step. 


Tue students injured in the catastrophe of the 
27th instant are now all out of hospital with the 
exception of two, Shimoyama and K. Watanabe. 
The former, a delicate youth suffering from con- 
sumption, received a shock to his general health 
which made his case look serious for several 
days ; but he has rapidly improved, and expects 
to be out of doors in less than a week. Dis- 
located ankles will keep Watanabe for ten days 
longer confined to his bed. The subscriptions 
raised by the foreign staff amounted to nearly 
700 dollars. 


Tue amounts of convertible notes issued by, 
and of reserves in, the Bank of Japan for the 


week ending the 6th instant, were as follows :— 
Coyverrinty Norxs. RxSERVKS AND Securitigs, 


Yen. 
Gold coin and bullion. 14,651,788 
Silver coin and bullion. 30,638,032 
Public Loan Bonds...... 
Treasury Bills .. 
Government Bill 


Yur, SSeS 
Notes issued ...... 65,627,529 Tur Courrier d' Haiphong of the 31st January 


says:—The Emperor Dong Kanh died sud- 
denly on Tuesday at Hué. Was the death 
natural, or was it the result of one of those 
palace revolutions so frequent at the Court of 
Hué? We have no information on the point. 
However this may be, the event may have grave 
consequences, and will cause some excitement 
in France. 


We regret to announce the death of Dr. B. 
Simmons, which took place on Tuesday after- 
noon at his residence at Mita, Tokyo. Dr. 
Simmons was one of our very oldest residents. 
He came to Japan in 1859 and remained for 
twenty-three years in the active pursuit of his 
profession, winning golden opinions among 
people of all nationalities, especially Japanese, 
by his medical skill, his genial ways, and 
his large philanthropy. He returned to the 
United” States in+ 1882, without any intention 
of revisiting Japan, having already indeed deve- 
loped symptoms of that troublesome malady 
diagnosed by modern science as _ Bright's 
Disease. But in his case, as in that of so many 
others, the charms of this country exercised 
their magnetic force. Finding himself irresist- 
ably drawn back to the interesting people and 
sunny climate of Japan, he came here again in 
1886, accompanied by hfs aged mother, and re- 
solved to spend the rest of his days in the land he 
loved. He had conceived the idea that no field 
of research presented more useful possibilities 


65,637,529 


63,627,529 
Of the above total issue of notes, a sum of yen 
4,751,283 is in the treasury of the Bank, and 
ven 60,876,246 is in actual circulation, showing 
a decrease of yen 855,103 as compared with 
yen 61,731,349 at the end of the previous week. 


Most unusual phenomena visited Yokohama on 
Sunday morning, considering the time of year, 
a violent storm, which included vivid lightning 
and heavy peals of thunder, being accompanied 
by torrents of rain. A strong wind continued 
to blow all day, but the weather was clear and 
bright. 


Jupce Taxrkawa and Mr. Ando, Pubhe Pro- 
secutor, of the Tokyo Court of First Instance, 
have been sentenced to a fine of three months’ 
salary for neglecting to carry out the duly pre- 
scribed examination of the late Viscount Mori's 
remains before interment. The sentence is 
published in the Oficial Gazette, where the 
dereliction of duty is strongly condemned. 
These erring officials seem to have fallen 
into the mistake of imagining that rules 
applicable to ordinary persons might be dis- 
pensed with in the case of Ministers of State, 
but their misconception has been made plain to 
them in a very practical way. To lose twenty- 


Tue silk shipments per steamer A dyssinia, which 
left Yokohama on January 24th, arrived in New 
York on February 17th. The Adyssinra left 
Vancouver for this port on February rgth. 


We learn from the Shogyo Dempo that the 
Railway Bureau has decided to open the line be- 
tween Ofune and Yokosuka on the 16th proximo. 
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THE FUNERAL OF VISCOUNT MORI. 
pe 

ISCOUNT MORI was interred ac- 
cording to Shinto rites in the Ao- 

yama Cemetery on the 16th inst. It had 
always been an expressly declared wish 
of the deceased statesman that his ob- 
sequies might be performed in the least 
ostentatious and most inexpensive manner, 
but though this desire was doubtless re- 
spected as far as possible, it may well be 
supposed that the remains of one who had 
served his country so faithfully and played 
such a conspicuous part in the most 
momentous episodes of her history, were 
not laid in their last resting place with- 
out the profoundest marks of public re- 
spect. The Shinto ceremonial can never 
be other than simple. Flowers and white 
garments constitute its only accessories. 
However exalted the rank of the deceased, 
the bier is formed of milk-white, unvarnish- 
ed pine, its only ornaments curtains of 
white and gold brocade that cover its lat- 
ticed shutters, and a few golden ideographs 
signifying “felicity” sparsely scattered 
over its panels. It had been announced 
that the cortége would leave the private 
residence of the deceased Minister at one 
o’clock, and precisely at that hour the bier 
was carried out by thirty-five bearers, 
dressed in white. Already an immense 
number of carriages, sinrtkisha, and pe- 
destrians had arrived, and although ex- 
cellent arrangements had been made for 
the organization of such members of the 
procession as were intended to occupy fixed 
places, it was inevitable that some appear- 
ance of confusion should be caused by the 
crowds constituting a fortuitous element. 
With wonderfully little difficulty or delay, 
however, the procession developed its im- 
mense proportions and began to wend its 
way slowly towards the cemetery, some 
two miles distant. At the head marched 
mounted heralds, preceding a battalion of 
infantry with reversed arms. Then follow- 
ed two parties of white-robed men, six in 
each party, bearing sakaki trees—the cy- 
press of Japan—and after them eight 
standards, red and white, were carried, 
two abreast, their colours ranged alter- 
nately. A box of white pine containing 
offerings to be laid before the shrine sepa- 
rated these flags from four carriages in 
which were seated the officiating Shinto 
priests, the chief priest, Mr. HIRAYAMA, 
occuping the last carriage. These officials 
were robed entirely in white silk, their 
head-dress alone being of black horse-hair 
finely woven. Then followed a detach- 
ment of mounted trumpeters ; then a flag 
on which was inscribed the name of the 
deceased as well as the posthumous rank 
—First of the Second Grade—conferred 
on him by the EMPEROR; then his decora- 
tions; then the bier, immediately pro- 
ceded and followed by pall-bearers, among 
whom were the Japanese Professors of the 
Imperial University ; then the chief mour- 
ners, the two little sons of the deceased ; 


then carriages in which rode Viscountess 
MorI, and the leading members of Prince 
IWAKURA’S family ; then a battalion of in- 
fantry and three batteries of artillery ; 


then about seventy carriages containing 
the Vice-Minister of State for Educa- 


tion; the President of the Imperial 
University; the Director of the Higher 
Normal School ; the Ministers of State ; the 
foreign Corps Diplomatique; officials of 
Shinin rank; Princes; officials of Choku- 
nin rank, and noblemen; and then officials 
of Sénin rank; the students and staff of 
the Imperial University and a host of 
general sympathisers, the whole extending 
to a length of nearly amile. Crossing the 
moat by the Akasaka Gate, the procession 
took its way by the east side of the De- 
tached Palace. Everywhere dense crowds 
of people had collected to view the cortége, 
and nearly every school or college in the 
capital contributed bands of girls and boys 


who stood in order at fixed places along 


the route. At the entrance to the cemetery 
the troops in advance formed up on either 
side of the road, and the bier, passing be- 
tween their ranks, was carried into the mor- 
tuary shrine, followed by the chief mourners, 
the Ministers of State, Princes, Peers, the 
Foreign Representatives and as many of 
the rest as could find standing room with- 
in the somewhat narrow building, the 
artillery firing minute guns the while. 
The service was very simple. After the 
Shinto officials had performed the usual 
genuflections and gestures before the bier, 
their chief, Mr. HIRAYAMA, intoned a 
beautifully composed oration, detailing the 
signal services rendered by the deceased 
statesman to his country and the distinc- 
tions he had won, and lamenting the sad 
end that had overtaken him in the 
summer of his life, when years of rich 
achivement still seemed todie before him. 
Then the offerings to Heaven’ were 
reverentially borne in and solemnly laid 
before the bier, and then the nearest rela- 
tives of the deceased, headed by his wife 
and his two little sons, bowed their last 
farewells to his mortal remains. Imperial 
Chamberlains were in waiting to represent 
their Majesties the EMPEROR and EM- 
PRESS, and these, now advancing, presented 
flowers, after which the principal person- 
ages present, headed by Prince SANJO and 
Count KuRoDA, one by one laid branches 
of cypress before the bier. Thus termi- 
nated the ceremony, and the great crowds 
melted away, leaving only the immediate 
relatives of the deceased to deposit him 
in his last resting place. 

Viscount Mor! died at the comparatively 
early age of forty-one. The son of a 
gentleman of Satsuma, he received an ex- 
cellent education, and had studied abroad 
for two years before attaining his twentieth 
year. His first public duties were of a 
legal character, but at the same time he 
held the post of Commissioner of Schools, 
thus giving early indication of the educa- 
tional predilections he afterwards deve- 


loped so strongly. Chargé a’Affatres at 
Washington, he was fortunate enough to. 
arrange the postal convention between 
his country and the United States, for 
which service he received considerable 
credit. He afterwards served as Minister 
Plenipotentiary in Peking and in London, 
and while in the latter city his close 
friendship with HERBERT SPENCER, DAR- 
WIN, HUXLEY, and other leaders of 
modern thought permanently impressed 
his character, and completely broke down 
his faith in the ancient creeds of the 
Orient. Returning to Japan in 1884, 
he remained for a time attached to 
the Foreign Office, but in the following 
year received the portfolio of Education 
and a seat in the Cabinet. Public opinion 
had always designated him as the states- 
man most conspicuously fitted for the con- 
trol of educational matters, and his ad- 
ministration from 1885 until the time of 
his death fully justified this estimate of his 
capacities. A man of singularly indepen- 
dent views, he never hesitated to speak 
his mind, however powerful the opposi- 
tion to be encountered. Thus in the 
first Japanese parliament, assembled in 
Yedo in the second year of the A/eziji era, 
he headed the handful of men who ven- 
tured to advocate the abolition of the 
custom of the samurai wearing swords, 
and being almost universally condemned 
for such a suggestion, he fell into tempo- 
rary disgrace, only, however, to emerge 
from it with additional credit a few years 
later when the necessity of the reform he 
had suggested came to be generally re- 
cognised. Of precisely similar stamp in 
respect of resolution and courage, but of 
diametrically opposite views with regard 
to the nation’s needs, was the Viscount’s 
elder brother, YOKOYAMA SHOTARO, who, 
in the early years of AZei7?, deeming that 
the adoption of western institutions and 
fashions would prove fatal to the stability 
of the empire, recorded his solemn protest 
in a memorial, and forwarding the do- 
cument to the Government, disembowel- 
led himself in the street before the 
office of the Council of State. To 
this independence of thought Viscount 
Mor! owed his most lamentable death. 
He neither felt nor could simulate any 
respect for the supernatural elements of 
religion, and ona visit to the Shrines of 
Ise two years ago, he allowed his mood to 
become conspicuous by entering the prin- 
cipal shrine without removing his boots 
and by raising a sacred curtain with his 
cane. In the eyes of many Japanese 
Shintoism and Imperialism are synonym- 
They hold that the EMPEROR de- 
rives his divine right to rule from the 
Shinto Deities, his ancestors, and any 
semblance of disrespect to the Shrines of 
the latter constitutes, in their eyes, a 
direct menace to the sovereignty of the 
Tenné. Among such zealots NISHINO 
BUNTARO, the deceased Minister’s as- 
$assin, was conspicuous. A shisoku of 
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Choshiu, he came to Tokyo in 1886, and 
shortly afterwards obtained a subordinate 
post in the Department of Communica- 
tions, whence he was transferred to the 
Public Works Bureau in the Ministry of 
the Interior. Highly educated, gifted with 
considerable intelligence, and, though 
small of stature and weakly built, capable 
of strong effort when under the influence 
of excitement, his passionate reverence for 
everything appertaining to the Imperial 
House was constantly noticed by his com- 
panions. At what time he came to a 
knowledge of the story of Viscount Mori’s 
doings at Ise, we cannot certainly tell. 
Last autumn he paid a visit to Ise himself, 
and it is conjectured that his object in doing 
so was to obtain confirmation or contra- 
diction of the tale. Returning to Tédkyé, 
he lodged with several compatriots in 
Imagawa-kéji, but none of them appear to 
have suspected his design until after it was 
accomplished. With what fanatic resolu- 
tion and recklessness he executed his ter- 
rible purpose our readers are already 
aware. He chose the conspicuous occasion 
of the promulgation of the Constitution, 
doubtless to give greater emphasis to the 
bloody deed, and to obtain wide belief for 
the notion that some such instrument of 
vengeance as himself would always be pro- 
vided by the Gods when they desired to 
punish sacrilege. There is no difficulty in 
understanding how a man of NISHINO’S tem- 
perament may have been roused to frenzy 
by the thought that a prominent Minister 
of State had openly shown his contempt 
for the holiest shrine in Japan, and may 
have thought that the day appointed for 
the EMPEROR to voluntarily divest himself 
of a portion of his divinely.endued power, 
was precisely the time to proclaim by some 


signal and shocking act that the ancient 


faith remained as inviolate and as inviol- 
able as ever. It is said that after Viscount 
MoRI was struck down, the only words he 
uttered were a reproof to those who killed 
his assassin. Yet, much as this execu- 
tion of summary justice is to be regretted, 
little blame attaches to the executor. For 
the Minister when stabbed, being a strong 
and resolute man, grappled with his as- 
sailant, and the guard, running forward at 
the moment of the struggle, and imagining 
that NISHINO was even then endeavouring 
todo the Viscount an injury, thrust him 
in the back, and then nearly severed his 
head from his body as he fell. It is too 
much to hope, perhaps, that changes such 
as those through which this country is pass- 
ing should be accomplished entirely with- 
out bloodshed, but Japan can spare few of 
her history-makers less than Viscount 
Mori. 


SHAKES AND SCIENCE. 
. etassh gene 

ROFESSOR SEKIYA, of the Sci- 
ence College in the Imperial Univer- 
sity, writes in an official report that, ac- 
cording to his observations, the earthquake 
of the 15th instant began to be felt at the 
Seismological Observatory at 6h. gm. 32s. 
in the morning. With regard to the 
lateral movement, the Professor says 
that, during twelve seconds from the 
time of the phenomenon’s commencement, 
the ground was disturbed by a quick suc- 
cession of minor tremors, after which the 
motion suddenly became violent, produc- 
ing a displacement of 10 millimetres (.039 
inches) in the direction of south-east, the 
force of displacement acting along a line 
inclined at 60°. The ground at this mo- 
ment of extreme vibration, oscillated once 
in 1.9 seconds, and the velocity of its motion 
was 16.5 m.m. per second (nearly 19 inches 
per hour). The accelerated velocity was 
54.6 mm. With respect to the vertical 
movement, which is the really destructive 
component of earthquake force, it was 
feeble at first, but attained a maximum of 
1.4 mm. simultaneously with the greatest 
lateral movement. The total duration of 
the shock was 3 minutes 36 seconds. The 
Professor notes, but does not attempt to 
explain, a curious fact that while the seis- 
mometer specially constructed to indi- 
cate violent shocks in the ground of 
the Imperial University gave clear read- 
ings, a similar instrument placed in 
the grounds of the First Higher Middle 
School in the Kanda district, failed altoge- 
ther to record the shock. A feature of 
this instrument is a contrivance to measure 
the direction and intensity of motion by 
the projection of iron balls from a height 
of 4 feet. Of six balls thus prepared, four 
fell in the directions of south, north, 
north-west and north-eqst, but the im- 
pulse was not sufficient to project them. 
Between twenty-eight minutes past six 
and fifty-six minutes past seven three 
feeble shocks were felt, and at fifty- 
five minutes past one in the afternoon 
there was another slight quake. In Tékyé 
a few houses were injured slightly and 
walls were cracked, and in Yokohama 
buildings suffered a little more. From 
Omiya a violent shock is reported, but no 
damage resulted. At Koyama, the shock 
was less severe. At Takasaki the move- 
ment of the ground, though strong, did not 
attain the proportions of the phenomenon 
in Tékyé. At Mito and at Sendai the 
shock was trifling. It appears, therefore, 
that the force of the earthquake diminished 
steadily with the distance from the capital 
in a notherly direction. 

We wish that Professor SEKIYA, or some 
other scientific gentleman who interests 
himself in the study of these abominable 
phenomena, would tell us frankly how 
near we came to having our houses fall 


about our ears last Monday morning. It 
is all very well to be informed that the 


ground moved so many millimetres later- 
ally and so many millimetres vertically ; 
that the direction of the force was inclin- 
ed so many degrees to the horizon and that 
oscillations took place in so many fractions 
ofasecond. But this array of figures con- 
veys no practical intelligence to ordinary 
minds. What people want to know is whe- 
ther they might have remained calmly in 
their beds, or, if they were early birds, 
pursued their search for the matutinal 
worm uninterruptedly, while the disagree- 
able shaking of Monday was in progress. 
Suppose? we take three average houses, 
for example; a brick dwelling, a frame 
building, and a Japanese edifice, construc- 
ted with ordinary precautions as to foun- 
dations, masonry, and joinery. Suppose we 
calculate the power possessed by each of 
these typical structures to resist blows de- 
livered by earthquakes in directions such 
as are usually found to be taken by such 
phenomena. Suppose we adopt figures, to 
represent the powers of resistance of the 
several buildings, in other words, their 
factors of safety. And suppose finally 
that we translate the shock of the earth- 
quake into similar arithmetical language. 
Then we should have an intelligible means 
of determining by how much each of the 
principal quakes of recent years fell short 
of tumbling down our dwellings, overturn- 
ing our chimnies, or precipitating our tiles 
into the streets. To every-day folks the 
trouble about the Seismological Society 
is that it seems to play at Seismology. 
It devises instruments to take measure- 
ments; it shows much diligence in ob- 
serving and recording its observations; and 
it collects curious statistics about the be- 
haviour of birds, beasts, and humans when 
this ricketty planet threatens to shake 
them off into space. But somehow, after 
perusing the transactions of the learned 
association, one always feels inclined to 
ask, with the gentleman in the stump 
oration, ‘Where are we now”? Not a 
bit nearer, apparently, to any useful know- 
ledge. The Society of, course possesses 
all the mathematical skill necessary to 
reduce the result of observations to a 
factor capable of direct comparison with 
the resisting capacity of the structures 
that shelter us against the elements, 
and contain our valuables, whether wives, 
children, or chattels. Will it not kindly 
undertake the task? There may be 
an omnipotent intelligence that regu- 
lates the intensity of the earthquake 
so as merely to shake without shattering 
our dwellings and our nerves. There 
seems to be some such supernatural agent 
of abortive mischief, for certainly amy in- 
dications afforded by our poor judgments 
go to show that we are constantly brought 
to the verge of ruin but never suffered to 
topple over the edge. Must that alarm- 
ing approximation remain unmeasured by 
anything more accurate than vague hypo- 
thesis? If we knew by how much we escaped 
utter ruin under circumstances that impress 
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loped so strongly. Chargé a’Affaires at 
Washington, he was fortunate enough to 
arrange the postal convention between 
his country and the United States, for 
which service he received considerable 
credit. He afterwards served as Minister 
Plenipotentiary in Peking and in London, 
and while in the latter city his close 
friendship with HERBERT SPENCER, DAR- 
WIN, HUXLEY, and other leaders of 
modern thought permanently impressed 
his character, and completely broke down 
his faith in the ancient creeds of the 
Orient. Returning’ to Japan in 1884, 
he remained for a time attached to 
the Foreign Office, but in the following 
year received the portfolio of Education 
and a seat in the Cabinet. Public opinion 
had always designated him as the states- 
man most conspicuously fitted for the con- 
trol of educational matters, and his ad- 
ministration from 1885 until the time of 
his death fully justified this estimate of his 
capacities. A man of singularly indepen- 
dent views, he never hesitated to speak 
his mind, however powerful the opposi- 
tion to be encountered. Thus in the 
first Japanese parliament, assembled in 
Yedo in the second year of the Afez/i era, 
he headed the handful of men who ven- 
tured to advocate the abolition of the 
custom of the samurai wearing swords, 
and being almost universally condemned 
for such a suggestion, he fell into tempo- 
rary disgrace, only, however, to emerge 
from it with additional credit a few years 
later when the necessity of the reform he 
had suggested came to be generally re- 
cognised. Of precisely similar stamp in 
respect of resolution and courage, but of 
diametrically opposite views with regard 
to the nation’s needs, was the Viscount’s 
elder brother, YOKOYAMA SHOTARO, who, 
in the early years of Afeijz, deeming that 
the adoption of western institutions and 
fashions would prove fatal to the stability 
of the empire, recorded his solemn protest 
in a memorial, and forwarding the do- 
cument to the Government, disembowel- 
led himself in the street before the 
office of the Council of State. To 
this independence of thought Viscount 
Mor! owed his most lamentable death. 
He neither felt nor could simulate any 
respect for the supernatural elements of 
religion, and ona visit to the Shrines of 
Ise two years ago, he allowed his mood to 
become conspicuous by entering the prin- 
cipal shrine without removing his boots 
and by raising a sacred curtain with his 
cane. In the eyes of many Japanese 
Shintoism and Imperialism are synonym- 
ous. They hold that the EMPEROR de- 
rives his divine right to rule from the 
Shinto Deities, his ancestors, and any 
semblance of disrespect to the Shrines of 
the latter constitutes, in their eyes, a 
direct menace to the sovereignty of the 
Tenné. Among such zealots NISHINO 
BUNTARO, the deceased Minister’s as- 
$assin, was conspicuous. A shigoku of 


then carriages in which rode Viscountess 
Mor], and the leading members of Prince 
IWAKURA’S family ; then a battalion of in- 
fantry and three batteries of artillery ; 
then about seventy carriages containing 
the Vice-Minister of State for Educa- 
tion; the President of the Imperial 
University; the Director of the Higher 
Normal School ; the Ministers of State; the 
foreign Corps Diplomatique ; officials of 
Shinin rank; Princes; officials of Choku- 
nin rank, and noblemen ; and then officials 
of Sénin rank; the students and staff of 
the Imperial University and a host of 
general sympathisers, the, whole extending 
to a length of nearly a mile. Crossing the 
moat by the Akasaka Gate, the procession 
took its way by the east side of the De- 
tached Palace. Everywhere dense crowds 
of people had collected to view the cortége, 
and nearly every school or college in the 
capital contributed bands of girls and boys 
who stood in order at fixed places along 
the route. At the entrance to the cemetery 
the troops in advance formed up on either 
side of the road, and the bier, passing be- 
tween their ranks, was carried into the mor- 
tuary shrine, followed by the chief mourners, 
the Ministers of State, Princes, Peers, the 
Foreign Representatives and as many of 
the rest as could find standing room with- 
in the somewhat narrow building, the 
artillery firing minute guns the while. 
The service was very simple. After the 
Shinto officials had performed the usual 
genuflections and gestures before the bier, 
their chief, Mr. HIRAYAMA, intoned a 
beautifully composed oration, detailing the 
signal services rendered by the deceased 
statesman to his country and the distinc- 
tions he had won, and lamenting the sad 
end that had overtaken him in the 
summer of his life, when years of rich 
achivement still seemed todie before him. 
Then the offerings to Heaven were 
reverentially borne in and solemnly laid 
before the bier, and then the nearest rela- 
tives of the deceased, headed by his wife 
and his two little sons, bowed their last 
farewells to his mortal remains. Imperial 
Chamberlains were in waiting to represent 
their Majesties the EMPEROR and EmM- 
PRESS, and these, now advancing, presented 
flowers, after which the principal person- 
ages present, headed by Prince SANJO and 
Count Kuropa, one by one laid branches 
of cypress before the bier. Thus termi- 
nated the ceremony, and the great crowds 
melted away, leaving only the immediate 
relatives of the deceased to deposit him 
in his last resting place. 

Viscount Mor! died at the comparatively 
early age of forty-one. The son of a 
gentleman of Satsuma, he received an ex- 
cellent education, and had studied abroad 
for two years before attaining his twentieth 
year. His first public duties were of a 
legal character, but at the same time he 
held the post of Commissioner of Schools, 
thus giving early indication of the educa- 
tional predilections he afterwards deve- 


THE FUNERAL OF VISCOUNT MORI. 
———_— e—_—-_ 

ISCOUNT MORI was interred ac- 
cording to Shinto rites in the Ao- 

yama Cemetery on the 16th inst. It had 
always been an expressly declared wish 
of the deceased statesman that his ob- 
sequies might be performed in the least 
ostentatious and most inexpensive manner, 
but though this desire was doubtless re- 
spected as far as possible, it may well be 
supposed that the remains of one who had 
served his. country so faithfully and played 
such a conspicuous part in the most 
momentous episodes of her history, were 
not laid in their last resting place with- 
out the profoundest marks of public re- 
spect. The Shinto ceremonial can never 
be other than simple. Flowers and white 
garments constitute its only accessories. 
However exalted the rank of the deceased, 
the bier is formed of milk-white, unvarnish- 
ed pine, its only ornaments curtains of 
white and gold brocade that cover its lat- 
ticed shutters, and a few golden ideographs 
signifying ‘‘felicity’’ sparsely scattered 
over its panels. It had been announced 
that the cortége would leave the private 
residence of the deceased Minister at one 
o’clock, and precisely at that hour the bier 
was carried out by thirty-five bearers, 
dressed in white. Already an immense 
number of carriages, jénrzkisha, and pe- 
destrians had arrived, and although ex- 
cellent arrangements had been made for 
the organization of such members of the 
procession as were intended to occupy fixed 
places, it was inevitable that some appear- 
ance of confusion should be caused by the 
crowds constituting a fortuitous element. 
With wonderfully little difficulty or delay, 
however, the procession developed its im- 
mense proportions and began to wend its 
way slowly towards the cemetery, some 
two miles distant. At the head marched 
mounted heralds, preceding a battalion of 
infantry with reversed arms. Then follow- 
ed two parties of white-robed men, six in 
each party, bearing sakaki trees—the cy- 
press of Japan—and after them eight 
standards, red and white, were carried, 
two abreast, their colours ranged alter- 
nately. A box of white pine containing 
offerings to be laid before the shrine sepa- 
rated these flags from four carriages in 
which were seated the officiating Shinto 
priests, the chief priest, Mr. HIRAYAMA, 
occuping the last carriage. These officials 
were robed entirely in white silk, their 
head-dress alone being of black horse-hair 
finely woven. Then followed a detach- 
ment of mounted trumpeters ; then a flag 
on which was inscribed the name of the 
deceased as well as the posthumous rank 
—First of the Second Grade—conferred 
on him by the EMPEROR; then his decora- 
tions; then the bier, immediately pro- 
ceded and followed by pall-bearers, among 
whom were the Japanese Professors of the 
Imperial University ; then the chief mour- 
ners, the two little sons of the deceased ; 
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Choshiu, he came to Tokyo in 1886, and 
shortly afterwards obtained a subordinate 
post in the Department of Communica- 
tions, whence he was transferred to the 
Public Works Bureau in the Ministry of 
the Interior. Highly educated, gifted with 
considerable intelligence, and, though 
small of stature and weakly built, capable 
of strong effort when under the influence 
of excitement, his passionate reverence for 
everything appertaining to the Imperial 
House was constantly noticed by his com- 
panions. At what time he came to a 
knowledge of the story of Viscount MORI’S 
doings at Ise, we cannot certainly tell. 
Last autumn he paid a visit to Ise himself, 
and it is conjectured that his object in doing 
so was to obtain confirmation or contra- 
diction of the tale. Returning to Tdkyé, 
he lodged with several compatriots in 
Imagawa-kéji, but none of them appear to 
have suspected his design until after it was 
accomplished. With what fanatic resolu- 
tion and recklessness he executed his ter- 
rible purpose our readers are already 
aware. He chose the conspicuous occasion 
of the promulgation of the Constitution, 
doubtless to give greater emphasis to the 
bloody deed, and to obtain wide belief for 
the notion that some such instrument of 
vengeance as himself would always be pro- 
vided by the Gods when they desired to 
punish sacrilege. There is no difficulty in 
understanding how aman of NISHINO’S tem- 
perament may have been roused to frenzy 
by the thought thata prominent Minister 
of State had openly shown his contempt 
for the holiest shrine in Japan, and may 
have thought that the day appointed for 
the EMPEROR to voluntarily divest himself 
of a portion of his divinely.endued power, 
was precisely the time to proclaim by some 
signal and shocking act that the ancient 
faith remained as inviolate and as inviol- 
able as ever. It is said that after Viscount 
Mok! was struck down, the only words he 
uttered were a reproof to those who killed 
his assassin. Yet, much as this execu- 
tion of summary justice is to be regretted, 
little blame attaches to the executor. For 
the Minister when stabbed, being a strong 
and resolute man, grappled with his as- 
sailant, and the guard, running forward at 
the moment of the struggle, and imagining 
that NISHINO was even then endeavouring 
todo the Viscount an injury, thrust him 
in the back, and then nearly severed his 
head from his body as he fell. It is too 
much to hope, perhaps, that changes such 
as those through which this country is pass- 
ing should be accomplished entirely with- 
out bloodshed, but Japan can spare few of 
her history-makers less than Viscount 
Mori. 


SHAKES AND SCIENCE. 
. ——-+ 
ROFESSOR SEKIYA, of the Sci- 
ence College in the Imperial Univer- 
sity, writes in an official report that, ac- 
cording to his observations, the earthquake 
of the rth instant began to be felt at the 
Seismological Observatory at 6h. gm. 32s. 
in the morning. With regard to the 
lateral movement, the Professor says 
that, during twelve seconds from the 
time of the phenomenon’s commencement, 
the ground was disturbed by a quick suc- 
cession of minor tremors, after which the 
motion suddenly became violent, produc- 
ing a displacement of 10 millimetres (.039 
inches) in the direction of south-east, the 
force of displacement acting along a line 
inclined at 60°. The ground at this mo- 
ment of extreme vibration, oscillated once 
in 1.9 seconds, and the velocity of its motion 
was 16.5 m.m., per second (nearly 19 inches 
per hour). The accelerated velocity was 
54.6 mm. With respect to the vertical 
movement, which is the really destructive 
component of earthquake force, it was 
feeble at first, but attained a maximum of 
1.4mm. simultaneously with the greatest 
lateral movement. The total duration of 
the shock was 3 minutes 36 seconds. The 
Professor notes, but does not attempt to 
explain, a curious fact that while the seis- 
mometer specially constructed to indi- 
cate violent shocks in the ground of 
the Imperial University gave clear read- 
ings, a similar instrument placed in 
the grounds of the First Higher Middle 
School in the Kanda district, failed altoge- 
ther to record the shock. A feature of 
this instrument is a contrivance to measure 
the direction and intensity of motion by 
the projection of iron balls from a height 
of 4 feet. Of six balls thus prepared, four 
fell in the directions of south, north, 
north-west and north-east, but the im- 
pulse was not sufficient to project them. 
Between twenty-eight minutes past six 
and fifty-six minutes past seven three 
feeble shocks were felt, and at fifty- 
five minutes past one in the afternoon 
there was another slight quake. In Tékyé 
a few houses were injured slightly and 
walls were cracked, and in Yokohama 
buildings suffered a little more. From 
Omiya a violent shock is reported, but no 
damage resulted. At Koyama, the shock 
was less severe. At Takasaki the move- 
ment of the ground, though strong, did not 
attain the proportions of the phenomenon 
in Tédkyé. At Mito and at Sendai the 
shock was trifling. It appears, therefore, 
that the force of the earthquake diminished 
steadily with the distance from the capital 
in a notherly direction. 

We wish that Professor SEKIYA, or some 
other scientific gentleman who interests 
himself in the study of these abominable 
phenomena, would tell us frankly how 
near we came to having our houses fall 
about our ears last Monday morning. It 
is all very well to be informed that the 


ground moved so many millimetres later- 
ally and so many millimetres vertically ; 
that the direction of the force was inclin- 
ed so many degrees to the horizon and that 
oscillations took place in so many fractions 
ofasecond. But this array of figures con- 
veys no practical intelligence to ordinary 
minds. What people want to know is whe- 
ther they might have remained calmly in 
their beds, or, if they were early birds, 
pursued their search for the matutinal 
worm uninterruptedly, while the disagree- 
able shaking of Monday was in progress. 
Suppose? we take three average houses, 
for example; a brick dwelling, a frame 
building, and a Japanese edifice, construc- 
ted with ordinary precautions as to foun- 
dations, masonry, and joinery. Suppose we 
calculate the power possessed by each of 
these typical structures to resist blows de- 
livered by earthquakes in directions such 
as are usually found to be taken by such 
phenomena. Suppose we adopt figures, to 
represent the powers of resistance of the 
several buildings, in other words, their 
factors of safety. And suppose finally 
that we translate the shock of the earth- 
quake into similar arithmetical language. 
Then we should have an intelligible means 
of determining by how much each of the 
principal quakes of recent years fell short 
of tumbling down our dwellings, overturn- 
ing our chimnies, or precipitating our tiles 
into the streets. To every-day folks the 
trouble about the Seismological Society 
is that it seems to play at Seismology. 
It devises instruments to take measure- 
ments; it shows much diligence in ob- 
serving and recording its observations; and 
it collects curious statistics about the be- 
haviour of birds, beasts, and humans when 
this ricketty planet threatens to shake 
them off into space. But somehow, after 
perusing the transactions of the learned 
association, one always feels inclined to 
ask, with the gentleman in the stump 
oration, ‘Where are we now”? Not a 
bit nearer, apparently, to any useful know- 
ledge. The Society of course possesses 
all the mathematical skill necessary to 
reduce the result of observations to a 
factor capable of direct comparison with 
the resisting capacity of the structures 
that shelter us against the elements, 
and contain our valuables, whether wives, 
children, or chattels. Will it not kindly 
undertake the task? There may be 
an omnipotent intelligence that regu- 
lates the intensity of the earthquake 
so as merely to shake without shattering 
our dwellings and our nerves. There 
seems to be some such supernatural agent 
of abortive mischief, for certainly amy in- 
dications afforded by our poor judgments 
go to show that we are constantly brought 
to the verge of ruin but never suffercd to 
topple over the edge. Must that alarm- 
ing approximation remain unmeasured by 
anything more accurate than vague hypo- 
thesis? If we knew by how much we escaped 
utter ruin under circumstances that impress 
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themselves so vividly on the memory as 
those of last Monday morning, then also 
we might know how to escape ruin under 
even more perilous circumstances; for 
from the moment that the force of resist- 
ance, on the one hand, and the strength 
of attack, on the other, become intelligibly 
comparable, from that moment the re- 
sources of mechanical ingenuity are avail- 
able to so increase the former that 
only an unprecedented development of the 
latter can be destructive. But as yet we 
know nothing. We do not even know for 
certain what form of edifice is best adapted 
to resist earthquakes ; the wooden house 
of the Japanese; the frame structure of 
the foreign merchant ; or the brick and 
stone pile of the monied magnate. We 
are nearly just where we were before we 
began, years ago, to subscribe our annual 
mite to the Seismological Society, to read 
its Transactions, to attend its monthly 
meetings, and to forward to it post-cards 
recording our individual experiences of 
the incidents of each earthquake shock. 
“Meanwhile, horrible reminders come peri- 
“édically to suggest that if we don’t “get 
“here”? a little quicker, our practical in- 
“térest in getting there at all may be per- 
manently chilled. 


‘ 


Sk oe a ee pe 
THE “INOR FOREIGN SETILE- 
« MENTS IN CHINA. 


—»—___—_. 
HE riot at Chinkiang appears to have 
he course of alt 
such affairs in China. The farce or reality 
of a Chinaman suffering grievous bodily 
harm at the hands of a foreigner attracts 
a mob; the story of the .sufferer’s wrongs 
passes from mouth to mouth, growing as 
it goes; a cry for vengeance is raised by 
some one; the crowd, only a fraction of 
which acts with any set purpose, surges 
into the foreign settlement, sets fire to a 
house and, observing this exercise of its 
own destructive power, loses all self-con- 
trol; the Chinese Authorities show them- 
selves supremely supine or perfunctory ; 
the foreigners fly tosome place of refuge— 
generally a ship; the mob, having sated 
its evil propensities, disperses; and then 
follows the usual sequel, diplomatic inter- 
vention and the payment of heavy indem- 
nities. In the case of Chinkiang the Sikh 
police were the ovigo malt. Rightly or 
wrongly their conduct had excited the 
umbrage of the Chinese. The interpreter 
of the American Consulate brought a 
charge of insult and assault against one 
of them, and the constable was slightly 
reprimanded. “Thenceforth there grew up 
a strong feeling of dislike for these dark- 
skinned guardians of the law. The Chi- 
nese were ready to believe anything 
against them, and one day, when a man 
who had been “ moved on” by a Sikh and 
whose complaint of ill-usage at the latter’s 
hands had been dismissed, fell down ap- 
parently fainting or dead, an excited mob 
of sympathisers rushed at the police station 


and levelled it with the ground. After 
this, the rest is easy to conceive. Eight 
houses, including the British Consulate 
with all its archives, a Baptist Chapel and 
a godown of valuable goods, were burned ; 
others were looted or partially wrecked. 
But no serious attempt seem to have been 
made against the lives of the foreigners. 
One gentleman, in passing though the 
mob, was attacked and badly injured with 
stones, but he, together with the whole of 
the foreign community, numbering some 
fifty or sixty, escaped on board a hulk, 
whence they were subsequently carried to 
other settlements. All this, excepting, of 
course, the precise nature of the proximate 
cause, is entirely consistent with previous 
incidents at other places. It is quite evi- 
dent that no settlement of foreigners in 
China can feel secure against terrible 
outrage on the part of the Chinese, 
unless it possesses organized and fully 
competent means of defending itself. 
The force which the Chinese Authori- 
ties can bring to bear at brief notice 
is wholly inadequate, even granting its 
good intentions, and these are often open 
to doubt. During the Chinkiang riot it is 
asserted that the some of the soldiers first 
despatched to restore order, turned their 
uniforms inside out and joined the mob, 
while a larger body subsequently sent em- 
ployed its bayonets to loosen bricks for the 
rioters to use as missiles. Such stories 
must be accepted with all reserve. Very 
certain is it, however, that the Chinese 
braves never turn their arms in earnest 
against their own countrymen. We never 
hear of a resolute charge to disperse a 
crowd; never hear of artillery being em- 
ployed, or of a volley being fired even 
over the heads of the rioters. A Chinese 
magistrate resorting to any of these ex- 
pedients, would probably incur permanent 
disgrace, and would assuredly become an 
impossible official at the scene of his indis- 
cretion. Foreigners, in short, under exist- 
ing circumstances, must trust to themselves 
for protection or to their heels for safety. 
Now at Chinkiang the number of Euro- 
pean and American residents, including 
women and children, did not amount toa 
hundred, and the police could not muster 
twenty, of whom one half were Chinese. 
How could such a handful of persons pro- 
vide efficiently against the contingency of 
a mob six thousand strong and capable of 
being raised to double or treble that 
strength? Organised resistance can ac- 
complish much in the presence of a dis- 
orderly rabble, but manifestly inadequate 
resistance merely aggravates the peril. 
Suppose that twenty Westerns, resolute 
and fully armed, had attempted the task 
of driving back the Chinkiang mob, they 
would probably have succeeded tem- 
porarily, at a heavy cost of life and limb 
to their foes. But what would have been 
the sequel? A renewal of the riot ona 
much larger scale, or, at any rate, the 
inauguration of a perpetual reign of 


ill-feeling and insecurity. If every little 
community of foreign merchants set down 
at a remote spot in Chinese territory, is 
to protect itself by whatever rough and 
ready means it can command, the farce 
of international comity will have to be 
openly acknowledged. Did the passage 
of years tend to relegate these con- 
tingencies to a region of greatly in- 
creasing improbability, there would be 
little need to discuss them. But time 
does not bring this solace in China’s case. 
A Chinese mob seems almost as ready to 
flow together under an anti-foreign im- 
pulse, and almost as ready to assault and 
destroy, as it was thirty or forty years ago. 
Wesay “almost,” for certainly each annual 
retrospect of the Middle Kingdom’s fo- 
reign relations does not now include those 
long tales of demonstrations with or with- 
out violence familiar to every resident two 
decades ago. After the awful massacre at 
Tientsin, when unhappy ladies having 
been subjected to shameful indignities, 
were hacked limb from limb, a wave of 
anti-foreign excitement swept over China 
and at every open port danger was for a 
time imminent. Since then no conditions 
so radically and generally hostile have 
openly existed, but the recurrence from 
time to time of riots like that at Chinkiang 
show that the comparative calm is only 
superficial. Meanwhile, is there in China’s 
foreign relations anything that may be 
counted on to leaven this international 
antipathy? Is the treatment received by 
the Chinese themselves abroad calculated 
to educate in their breasts a feeling of 
amiability towards foreigners, or is the 
diplomatic attitude assumed by the Fo- 
reign Representatives at Peking likely to 
rouse the Central Government and its pro- 
vincial representatives to a more practical 
sense of their Treaty obligations? Evi- 
dently not. In the United States of 
America and in Australasia Chinese im- 


migrants encounter usage that cannot be 


defended on any acknowledged principles 
of comity, and in Peking Western Repre- 
sentatives rely on diplomatic methods 
adapted only to highly civilized conditions. 
Under such circumstances a great Settle- 
ment like Shanghai provides for its own 
safety by organizing a force of volunteers 
so strong and well equipped that, with the 
aid of men-of-war’s men always available 
in greater or less numbers, they could 
account for any Chinese mob. But little 
settlements like Chinkiang, Chefoo, and 
so forth, in the neighbourhood of large 
Chinese cities, are perpetually exposed to 
the gravest danger, and we really do not 
see that in the event of trouble any course 
is at present open to theic residents except - 
to fly as expeditiously as possible. It is a 
humiliating state of affairs, not in the least 
likely to improve by being left to develop 
its own Consequences. 
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THE SACRIFICE OF EDUCATION TO 
EXAMINATION. 
> 

HE November number’ of the Wine- 
teenth Century contains dsigned “ Pro- 
test,” against the system of Competitive 
amination now prevailing in England, as 
Exproductive of serious evils, physical, in- 
tellectual, and moral. The _ signatories 
are numerous and representative, the 
majority of the most prominent educa- 
tionalists of England having appended 
their names to the document. The evils 
to which the protest calls attention have 
long been familiar to professional teachers; 
but this is the first time that anything like 
a combined effort to bring them to the 
notice of the general public has been 
planned. The protest is followed by 
three short papers on the Sacrifice of 
Education to Examination by Professors 
Max MULLER, FREEMAN, and HARRISON. 
It is maintained in the protest that our 
present Educational System involves dan- 
gerous mental pressure and a misdirec- 
tion of energies and aims. After briefly 
Noticing the loss of valuable lives in some 
cases and the entailing of years of ill- 
health in others, for which the present 
system of competitive examination is re- 
sponsible, the protest goes on to state the 
more serious intellectual evils produced. 
The following assertions among others 
are made: (1) That under the present 
prize system all education tends to be of 
the same type, since the object of all the 
chief educators is to enable the pupil to 
obtain the same prizes. Conformity in 
education, as in other things, means arrest 
of growth and consequent decay. (2) That 
the preponderating influence of examina- 
tions destroys the best teaching, since the 
teacher is not free to devote his powers 
to what he deems the most important 
parts of a subject (though on this de- 
pends the jmpressiveness of all teaching). 
He has to consider the coming examina- 
tion, to ask what will pay and not what it 
is most important the pupil should know. 
This renders what is taught uninteresting 
to the pupil: the suggestiveness that ac- 
companies work done in every branch of 
knowledge, the constant opening up of 
new interests and the consequent self- 
development that should characterize all 
healthy minds, cannot co-exist with the 
repressing influence of training for great 
examinations. (3) As matters now stand 
the most important educational problems 
cannot be satisfactorily solved owing to 
the monetary considerations that throw 
their shadow over all educational work— 
such questions, for instance, as whether a 
classical or scientific education is prefer- 
able, or what methods of teaching yield 
the best results. The still more subtle 
evils that result from the present system 
are summed up as follows :—‘‘ The tem- 
porary strengthening of the rote-faculties 
to the neglect of the rational faculties ; the 
rapid forgetfulness of knowledge acquired ; 


the cultivation of a quick superficiality and 
power of cleverly skimming a subject ; the 
consequent incapacity for undertaking ori- 
ginal work ; the desire to appear to know 
rather than to know; the forming of judg- 
ment on great matters where judgment 
should come later ; the conventional treat- 
ment of a subject and loss of spontaneity ; 
the dependence upon highly skilled guid- 
ance; the belief in artifices and formu- 
lated answers ; the beating out of a small 
quantity of gold-leaf to cover great ex- 
panses; the diffusion of energies over many 
subjects for the sake of marks, and the 
mental disinclination that supervenes to 
undertake work which is not of a directly 
remunerative character after the excite- 
ment and strain of the race.” Thus the 
protestors maintain that the moral effect 
of examinations as at present conducted 
is distinctly bad, that it debases know- 
ledge into a tool for making money, 
that it appeals to the lower instead of to 
the higher side of human nature. They 
point out how frequently it happens that 
the great prize winners do nothing in 
after life, and thus may be said to have 
lived their mental life before they are five 
and twenty. 

It is not examinations but competitive 
examinations that, in the opinion of the 
protestors, are at the root of the evils com- 
plained of. They are perfectly well aware 
that for the assigning of Government posi- 
tions some kind of examination must take 
place, but what they so strongly object to 
is the training of candidates for the one 
purpose of defeating in an educational 
contest other candidates trained for the 
same purpose. The recommendations 
made by the great majority of the sign- 
atories are :— 

I—That a humble petition be pre- 
sented to HER MAJESTY the QUEEN pray- 
ing HER MAJESTY to appoint a Royal 
Commission to consider the whole subject 
of official appointments by examination, 
and to collect information bearing on the 
matter from other countries. 

Il.—That the Governing Bodies of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge respectively be re- 
quested to appoint a committee to inquire 
into the modes in which the different kinds 
of examination employed at or in connec- 
tion with the Universities, re-act upon 
education ; to make suggestions as to any 
modifications, if required, of existing sys- 
tems; and to collect and publish state- 
ments of opinion from those who have 
taken part either in education or examina- 
tion. 

I1].—That a similar request be addres- 
sed to other educational and examining 
bodies. 

IV.—That a small committee be named 
by those who have signed this protest to 
inquire into the methods of appointment 
by Corporations, Hospitals, other institu- 
tions and large private firms engaged in 
trade ; that it should collect opinions, make 
suggestions, and publish a report. 


V.—That the Head Master of each 
Public School, of each Endowed School, 
and the Head Masters of certain non- 
Endowed Schools, be requested to inquire 
into the various influences resulting -from 
the different examinations to which boys 
are subjected, both at the commencement, 
and the end of, and during, the school 
period; to make suggestions as to what 
substitutes, if any, should be employed for 
certain of these examinations; and at their 
discretion, to embody in their report state- 
ments of opinion from different persons.’’ 

In the discussion of the general question 
of the relation of examinations to educa- 
tion which follows the protest, the asser- 
tions of that document are illustrated and 
enlarged upon by Professors MULLER, 
FREEMAN, and HARRISON. Professor MAX 
MGLLER knows of no substitute for com- 
petitive examinations, but -thinks they 
might be toned down to a minimum. He 
recommends a careful supervision of exa- 
miners, who, he observes, are usually the 
youngest members of the universities, and 
a gradual change of competitive intu 
qualifying examinations. Professor FRE! - 
MAN regrets that in the Oxford University 
examinations should be the chief end of 
life. There the great object seer to be 


to multiply examinations as mu: as_ pos- 
sible, to specialize them ever iff there 
are no names to be found vor them. 


He points out that they often prove 
costly luxuries, the examination of one 
man often inyolving the expenditure of 
fifty or sixty pounds. The result of the 
present system he pronounces to be the 
degradation of University learning and 
teaching into a trade, each undergraduate 
calculating as to the relative pecuniary 
value of the various examinations. Pro- 
fessor FREEMAN says that as regards 
himself he never studied with any pleasure 
or comfort while the spectre of an ex- 
amination was before him. 

Professor HARRISON, while not denying 
that examination has its uses, complains 
that it has made education its slave. The 
point on which he insists is that learning 
is fast passing into the grasp of two 
classes of specialists, the Examiners and 
the Crammers, neither of whom teach or 
pretend to teach. He laments that “the 
trick, the easily acquired and cheaply 
purchasable trick, of answering printed 
questions, should now so largely take the 
place of solid knowledge and be officially 
held out as the end of study.” Professor 
HARRISON pines for the days when exami- 
nations were occasional and simple; when 
there was no preparing of the student in 
the technical sense and each examiner was 
free to use his own methods. The con- 
sequence of the examining mania that has 
set in he thus describes :—‘ The myriad 
examinations which now encompass human 
life have called out an army of trained 
examiners who have reduced the business 
to a complicated art as difficult and 
special as chess. Like chess-playing, 
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ENGLISH DICTIONARIES. 
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the art of examiner and examinee has 
been wondrously developed by practice. 
The trained examinee has now learned 
to play ten examination games blind- 
fold. He can do with ease what the 
most learned man of the old school 
could not do. GIBBON would be plucked 
in the modern history school. ARTHUR 
WELLESLEY would never get into the 
army. And BuRKE would have got low 
marks, through not apportioning his time 
to the various questions in the paper. I 
seriously doubt if many of our great scho- 
lars, our famous lawyers, historians, and 
men of science could ‘ floor’ off-hand ahigh 
class examination paper. They would 
not ‘put their knowledge in the sharp, 
smart, orderly, cocksure style which so 
much delights the examiner on ae 
The trained examinee ‘floors’ his paper 
with instinctive knack, seeing at a glance 
how many minutes he can give to this or 
that question, which question will ‘pay’ 
best—and trots out surface information 
and his ten-day memory in neat little 
pellets beautifully docketed off with 1, 2, 3, 
* (a) (B) (y), the five elements of this, the 
seven periods of that movement, and the 
wonderful discovery (last month) of a new 
reading by Professor WUNDERBAR.” 

Professor HARRISON holds that exami- 
nations are not only too numérous but are 
far too hurried to be anything like fair 
tests of ability. He asserts that the higher 
examiner has to mark on an average from 
2,000 to 3,000 answers, perhaps from 4,000 
to 5,000 pages of manuscript, in a week. 
This involves ten hours a day of work at 
high pressure, reading in each hour from 
fifty to a hundred pages. 

Professor HARRISON shows in a most 
‘masterly style that the whole system of 
competitive examinations is rotten to the 
core. He writes as one who has been 
behind the scenes and analysed each of the 
acts performed. The remedies he pro- 
poses are that examinations be much fewer, 
and that examiners as far as_ possible 
should be teachers, that more time, more 
discretion and more room (as regards sub- 
jects) should be allowed them. 

It is quite unnecessary to point out 
how important it is that the Japanese 
should turn their attention to this subject. 


Already the examination craze has set in 
in this country. In the majority of schools 
and colleges the examinations are far too 
numerous, and the time they take is out of 
all proportion to that actually spent in 
study. Cramming and coaching, and keen 
competition are still in the incipient stage 
here, but there are a good many signs that 
the malady which has overtaken education 
in England may prevail in Japan at a not 
very distant date. The Japanese ex- 
aminers are almost all comparatively 
young men, who seem to aim at finding 
out what a candidate does not know rather 
than what he knows. It is rumoured that 
the authorities are thinking of introducing 
into all the departments competitive ex- 
aminations. It is to be hoped that the 
evils which attend the system in England 
will induce them not to copy us thus far. 


who have 


would do justly by their language. 


concrete form. 


completely equipped for his day’s work. 


duction. 


instrument. 


of words. The lexicographer has no right, 
from general principles, to dub certain 
words as improper and others as allowable, 
seeing that each word stands to him as.a 
historical study and a present fact. If its 
history justifies its retention, it will be re- 
tained ; ifit can show no good cause for sur- 
vival, it will die, as other words have died 
before it. A dictionary merely records, 
with judicial impartiality, the incidents of 
birth, development and extinction. 

With this idea of a dictionary before 
one, it is easy to form certain rules for one’s 
guidance in constructing such a work. In 
the first place it is imperative to learn, if 
possible, when a word entered a language, 
and to discover the earliest possible 
instance of its usage. Again, it is import- 
ant to know when it was last used, and 
by what class or classes of author. The 
intermediate history must be traced by 


NTIL recently it used to be a common 

saying with English scholars that the 
best dictionary of the English language 
was LITTR#’S French dictionary. This may 
seem to be a thorough paradox ; and yet a 
deep truth underlies the statement. Those 
read Archbishop TRENCH’S 
paper, delivered before the Philological 
Society in 1859, and printed in its Trans- 
actions for that year,—‘‘On some De- 
ficiencies in English Dictionaries’—will 
understand how weighty and important a 
task lay before English scholars if they 
The 
noble preface to LITTR&’S great work is 
worthy of the closest study by all who 
would form a true estimate of the sphere 
and motive of a good dictionary. The 
dictionary itself, which appeared during 
the years 1863-72, shows the excellent 
principles of the preface worked out in 
So much do the vocabu- 
laries of French and English overlap, that 
the labours of LITTR# have shed a flood of 
light on the history of half of our English 
vocabulary; and a student of English 
Literature who happens to possess no 
copy of this foreign dictionary, is not 


A few of the principles enunciated by 
LitTRE are perhaps worthy of repro- 
He holds, and holds rightly, that 
contemporary usage is the first and fore- 
most object of a dictionary. One’s main 
object, indeed, in consulting a diction- 
ary, is to learn how words are spoken 
and written at the present day. To define 
this usage as completely as possible is a 
very delicate and difficult task, demanding 
far more than mere Dryasdust book-lore. 
True, it is impossible to get at the present 
meaning unless we travel back and trace 
the word to its source; that is, we musttreat 
every word historically. A dictionary for 
the proper guidance of the unlearned ought, 
therefore, to make full use of learning as its 
Historic treatment is neces- 
sary even with the most popular and vulgar 


the help of illustrative quotations, chrono- 
logically arranged. Usage is the supreme 
law in language, and theory must bow: 
before it. In all questions regarding the 
pronunciation and application of words, 
we seek to know, not how some authority 
thinks the word ought to be pronounced 
and applied, but how our forefathers and 
contemporaries have actually pronounced 
and applied it. 

To many readers ‘ Webster’s Un- 
bridged” is the type of a complete and 
thorough lexicon. And yet it is so far from 
perfect as to be at once redundant and 
defective. Its illustrations and “many of 
its definitions are out of place in a diction- 
ary, which defines words and does not 
describe things ; and its magnificent voca- 
bulary of 120,000 words is largely padded 
out by the introduction of purely technical 
terms, fit only for a technical glossary. 
There is a complete absence of the his- 
torical method, the only method to be to- 
lerated in a real reference dictionary. That 
WEBSTER’S is an eminently serviceable 
companion, constituting withits appendixes 
an invaluable reference work for the ordi- 
nary office table, cannot be denied ; but to 
call it a dictionary worthy of a place in 
school or college libraries as a standard 
dictionary of the English language, is to 
elevate it to a place of unmerited honour. 
Open a page of WEBSTER and simultane- 
ously open a corresponding page of LITTRE, 
and the incomparable superiority of the 
latter is at once apparent. 

This winter sees the completion of a 
work of no little magnitude, to wit, ‘‘ The 
Encyclopedic Dictionary ” of Messrs. CAS- 
SELL & Co., published in fourteen quarto 
divisional volumes of about 400 pages each. 
“The Encyclopedic Dictionary,” though 
constructed on the same faulty principle as 
WEBSTER’S, and covering ground that does 
not properly come within the scope of a 
dictionary, is a much fuller and more satis- 
factory work. Inthe department of phrases 
it is particularly satisfactory, its compilers 
having used the valuable material that has 
accumulated in Notes and Queries; and 
the quotations, especially those culled 
from contemporary literature, give not 
only the name of their source, but the 
place and date. Less suited, from its 
bulk, for the office than WEBSTER’S, it is 
a far more serious work, infinitely better 
suited for schools and college reference. 
Its high price is, however, a drawback. 

Other dictionaries there are, published 
and to be published. WORCESTER’S, a 
more scholarly and in several respects a 
more satisfactory dictionary than WEB- 
STER’S, is preferred as a guide by many 
teachers and students. STORMONTH’S 
English Dictionary, declared by the late 
Mr. R. GRANT WHITE, one of the most 
noted of Transatlantic literary men, to be 
the handiest extant dictionary of the Eng- 
lish language, was recently reissued by 
Messrs. HARPER & Co. of New York ; 


but it scarcely satisfied the expectations 
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of those who trusted in the recommenda- 
Take, for instance, the word tnxex- 
pugnable, not only found in Elizabethan 
literature, but currently used at the present 


tion. 


day ; inexpugnable has a place neither in 


the English nor in the American edition of 


STORMONTH. Messrs. SCRIBNER & Co. 
of New York have at present a literary 
staff engaged in the revision and ex- 
tension, for the American market, of 
OcILvie’s “ Imperial Dictionary,” an able 
and important work ranking with Wor- 
CESTER’S. This edition, due, we believe, 
in about two years, will be looked forward 
to with some interest by scholars. The 
most learned of English. dictionaries 
hitherto has been RICHARDSON’S, which 
appeared in 1844; a work in two heavy 
volumes, with a mass of valuable quota- 
tions. RICHARDSON’s Dictionary is a 
wonderful production in its way, but is 
lacking in the historical treatment of 
words, and pays little or no attention to 
phrases. It professes to be an etymolo- 
gical dictionary. Now etymological dic- 
tionaries are apt to be snares, unless the 
etymology is supplemented by a history 
of the various phases the word has passed 
through since its introduction into the 
language. In this latter respect RICHARD- 
Son’S is likely to fail the consulter. 

At the beginning of the article we 
referred to Archbishop TRENCH’S paper 
delivered before the Philological Society in 
November, 1857. In 1859 the Society 
took action in the matter and published a 
resolution entitled, ‘Proposal for the 
Publication of a New English Dictionary.” 
A band of workers formed themselves 
into readers and compilers, with Mr. 
HERBERT COLERIDGE as editor. The 
untimely death of this scholar inter- 


-tupted the work soon after its com- 


mencement, but Mr. FUuRNIVALL, the 
well-known Shakspearian scholar, stepped 
into the breach and carried with him 
the active aid of the 
Text Society. Interest, however, waned 
in the gigantic scheme, and nearly two 
decades elapsed before the work was really 
started as a practical undertaking. In 1879 
the Delegates of the Clarendon Press took 
over all rights in the Dictionary, acquiring 
thereby several tons weight of material, 
and Dr. J. A. H. MURRAY was appointed 
its editor. The work as projected was to be 
a half larger than LiTTR#’s, and four times 
the size of WEBSTER’S. It now promises, 
in respect of size, fully to bear out these 
expectations. 

Four divisional parts have appeared, 
bringing the dictionary down to Cas., and 
each successive appearance has been hailed 
with increasing approbation by, scholars. 
“The New English Dictionary on Historical 
Principles” is the most considerable single 
work that has yet been undertaken by Eng- 
lish scholarship, and it bids fair to reflect no 
little lustre on the closing quarter of the 
nineteenth century. Embodying all that 
is best in method and matter, it is mar- 
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scholar. Happily the slow pace which 
its great comprehensiveness imposed on 
the issue of the work is to be accelerated 
by the appointment of a second editor, Mr. 
HENRY BRADLEY, who is now at work on 
the letter E and will bring out Part III. 
simultaneously with Part II. 

As an instance of the outstanding 
superiority of ‘“ The New English Diction- 
ary,” we may take a word in ordinary use, 
belongings. STORMONTH defines the word, 
most unsatisfactorily, as “things which 
pertain to one, as qualities or endow- 
ments ;” WEBSTER gives practically the 
same definition, with a short quotation 
from SHAKESPEARE ; WORCESTER is more 
concise— quality ; endowment—SHAKE- 
SPEARE.” The “Encyclopzdic,” in addition 
to the usual obsolete Shakespearian mean- 
ing, adds another meaning, that of ‘rela- 
tives,’ with a quotation from HERBERT 
SPENCER’S “ Data of Ethics.’ All alike, 
however, fail to assign to the word its 
commonest every-day signification of ‘per- 
sonal property.’ Here “ The New English 
Dictionary ” is singularly satisfactory, giv- 
ing quotations from ARCHDEACON HarE, 
from RUSKIN, and from another less known 
contemporary author, who speaks of 
“ schoolboys rushing about collecting their 
belongings.’’ The Shakespearian use of 
the word dates in our literature from the 
year 1603, the last-mentioned use from 
1817, the signification of relatives” from 
the year 1852, when it is so used by DICKENS 
in ‘* Bleak House.” A still later use ap- 
pears, the word signifying ‘appendages’ 
or ‘accessories’ in works published subse- 
quently to 1863. 

The instance we have just quoted shows 
how far beyond previous standard dic- 
tionaries the new work has succeeded in 
going. Each year sees no falling-off in 
the zeal and capacity of the editors; on 
the contrary, the work is proceeding, as 
good English work always proceeds, 
with increasing sureness and fulness and 
thoroughness. It possesses an iron house 
of its own at Oxford, specially arranged 
for the convenient carrying on of the 
work; and here Dr. MURRAY and _ his 
coadjutors are building a lasting monument 
of industrious and enlightened scholarship. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


——_e—_——- 
THE TEAMEN’S DISPUTE. 


To THE EpITOR OF THE “ JAPAN MAIL” 

S1r,—In your issue of the 15th instant we notice 
a paragraph compiled from an account in a 
Japanese newspaper (Kaishin Shimbun?) relat- 
ing to the settlement of some questions in dispute 
between some foreign firms and the native Tea 
Guild, the entire purport of which is incor- 
rect. The real facts are that the trouble ema- 
nated from two or three of the dealers only, 
who persuaded their confréves to join them in 
trying to carry certain innovations with a high 
hand. The foreign firms referred to, demanded 
that any changes in the mode of doing business 
should be properly laid before buyers in a body 
for consideration and protested against being un- 
courteously threatened with a “boycott” in the 
event of their non-acceptance of certain dictated 


vellously satisfactory to the consulting 


terms. In due course this so-called “ boycott” 
was instituted, but after a run of some six weeks 
it collapsed, simply because the majority of the 
dealers saw that they were being made the tools of 
a small minority, and that their trade was suffer- 
Ing in Consequence of the block, 

The composer of the article in the Japanese 
paper must have been misled, as the above facts 
can be substantiated by reference to any of the 
leading dealers, a deputation from whom came to 
our office about ten days ago, and entirely with- 
drew the former demands. At the same interview 
we told them that we were quite willing to revert 
to the old order of things or still to listen to their 
Propositions if referred to the trade in a body, as 
we offered to do in the first instance. 

We are, Sir, yours faithfully, 


MOURILYAN, HEIMAMN & Co. 
Yokohama, February 16th, 1888. 


P.S.—We would add that a contradiction of an 
account given in a paper called the Kaishin Shim- 
bun was sent to the Editor of that paper by us, 
but was not inserted.—M., H. & Co. 


“THE CHURCH, ETC.” 


To TH Epitor OF THE “ JAPAN Malt.” 


Sir,—" Sigma” is offended that I should have 
thought it necessary to point out to a man of ex- 
perience some elementary facts that appeared to 
be ignored in his letter. My only, and I conceive 
sufficient, excuse is that when a man hides behind 
a fictitious name he can be known and answered 
only on the lines of his productions. His second 
letter—a combination largely of jeers, misrepre- 
sentations, and quotations—shows the need equally 
with the first, of a recognition of the most elemen- 
tary principles of just discussion. One of these is 
that a figure should be taken in the sense intended 
by the writer; there is no figure, poetical illustra- 
tion or scripture parable, that cannot be made 
ridiculous by being made to run on all fours or to 
represent more than was intended. Another is 
that when a man writes he ought to make his 
meaning clear. Now for the life of me I cannot 
tell when Sigma” is speaking himself or is 
putting words into some one’s mouth to make 
a mock of them. Nor can I conceive of what 
he means by ‘the Church,” which he says 
was “ completed eighteen hundred and eighty odd 
years ago by the Master Mechanic-Christ,” and 
enforces this with a quotation which declares 
“The day of Pentecost is the birthday of the 
Christian Church.” Certainly a Church that was 
completely built by a master mechanic on its birth- 
day, is a something that it would be interesting to 
hear about. I have charged him with misrepre- 
sentation. It is to point this out that I have 
thought it worth while to repky to his letter; for I 
believe that many others labour under like mis- 
apprehension. ‘The assertion is made, or it is 
implied, that the denominations in Japan are 
“opposing bodies on different lines,” that they 
spend their strength in attacking each other, 
that they each preach their own sect as the 
only true church, etc. ‘his is pure misrepre- 
sentation. If there is any truth in it at all as 
regards Protestantism, it is in a very small 
degree. The different denominations vary on 
minor points, but are one in presenting Christ— 
and not sect—as the object of faith, the Bible, and 
not a creed, as practical guide. The minor points 
of difference are rarely touched. Methodists re- 
joice in the Christian work and success of Presby- 
terians and often stand side by side with them in 
the work; Presbyterians rejoice in the success of 
Methodism as doing Christian work for the same 
Master. Andsowith the rest. ‘There is infinitely 
more harmony and unity in the work than opposi- 
tion or discord. The logical lines along which 
organic union is to be sought are also eminently 
scriptural. That is, when two or more bodies, 
working side by side, find that in the progress of 
events their differences have become so slight that 
by a little mutual concession without the sacri- 
fice of essential principle they can blend into 
one, a union seems the most natural thing. 
The present is such an age of attraction and con- 
solidation. In Canada all the different branches 
of Presbyterianism are united in one; all the dif- 
ferent bodies of Methodists have also become one ; 
and now Methodists and Presbyterians are coming 
remarkably near each other. ‘The same attraction ~ 
is at work in Japan. But when a man begins to 
slash away at denominations with hammer and 
tongs, calling out to every one to lay down 
difference and distinctions, making these into the 
most trivial things, it soon becomes evident that 
he wants everybody to yield to some pet fancy of 
his own and that the idea of giving up on his part 
has no place whatever in his calculations. And 
then, in the case of many, it issimply an excuse to 
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cover neglect or antagonism to Christianity. The 
sum of the matter is this, with regard to the point 
in dispute :— 

(1.) The chief work of the church is to preach 
Christ and make scriptural teachings the actual 
guide of men. For the work of evangelization, 
teaching and pastoral care, some kind of an or- 
ganization is necessary. 

(2.) There is nothing in the scriptures that 
authoritatively fixes either the kind or the number 
of organizations. 

(3.) It certainly is true that more scriptural in- 
struction and Christian work has been done in the 
last twenty years in Japan by a number of denomi- 
nations than could have been done by any one, or 
by the absence of an organization. 

(4.) Ivis likewise a fact that the work done by 
these different organizations is not in any essential 
degree antagonistic, opposed, or distracted, but on 
the whole is exceedingly similar and in many 
things identical ; indeed, much has been done by 
union of effort. 

(5). There are strong forces at work which are 
bringing different societies and denominations 
closer together, so that internal harmony is being 
shown by outward union. 

If Sigma” has some definite plan to propose 
by which the unifying process can be carried on 
more rapidly, Lam sure he will have a sympathetic 
hearing. But to begin by magnifying the dif- 
ferences of Christendom out of all proportion, 
and then hysterically demanding that all Christians 
should throw up their creeds—that is, should com- 
mit intellectual suicide by abandoning their con- 
ceptions of truth—can hardly be considered a con- 
tribution in that direction. 

Yours, &c., C.S. EBY. 

P.S.—I have, as “Sigma” desired, kept to the 
main point in this reply, and hence have over- 
looked much misleading matter in his letter. 


FAMINE IN NORTH CHINA. 


To THa# Epitor oF THE “JAPAN Matt.” 

Srr,—In a large portion of the province of 
Shautung, in China, a famineis impending. For 
some years past only a half ot a third of an average 
harvest has been gathered in some districts, but 
hitherto the people, though poor, have been able 
to live; this year, however, the autumn rains were 
unusually heavy, and large districts were flooded, 
both the crops and houses of the people being de- 
stroyed. In the marshy districts there grows a 
weed (3X BE AE), the leaves and seeds of which 
will sustam lite, and the inhahitants of these 
phaces are for the present living upon this, and 
the grass sprouts of the growing spring coun. ‘The 
leaves and seeds of the ES are made into 
cakes which are uninviling to the eye and tasteless 
as paper, while the grass corn sprouts are boiled 
and so eaten, or sometimes mixed with beans and 
made into cakes. Chaff and bran are also used 
to eke out the scanty supply of food. Those who 
can eat this food-stuff are comparatively well off 
and are sustaining life, hut among the children 
who cannot be persuaded to swallow this strange 
and unpalatable food the death rate is very high. 
But poor as is the quality of this provision, there 
will not be enough to last until the spring corn is 
ripe, some five months hence, and many of the 
people have not even these resources to fall back 

“upon. ‘The before-mentioned weed only grows in 
certain districts. ‘Thousands have left the province 
to seek better fortyne elsewhere, but thousands 
more have no means of removing, and are selling 
their land and their houses at a third of their 
ordinary value, and are parting with their wives 
and children to obtain food. Deaths from star- 
vation are not infrequent. The price of grain of 
all sorts is steadily tising, and will continue to 
vise until after the harvest which is expected in 
May next. Unless substantial help comes from 
without, it is to be feared that the people will in 
their desperation, pull up the growing corn, and 
so destroy the prospects of a harvest in the spring. 

The public in Shanghai and the Northern ports 
of China have already liberally contributed to- 
wards the relief of the distress caused by the floods 
in Honan and Manchuria. ‘The magnitude of the 
present distress places it quite beyond the reach 
of local help, and I therefore venture to appeal 
through your columns to the generously disposed, 
to aid these poor peoples, who are dying of starva- 
tion, exposed to the severe cold of a Noith China 
winter. 

Subscriptions may be sent to us direct, or paid 
in to the Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Cor- 
Poration to the credit of B.C. F. Forsyth, Esq., 
Famine Fund, Shanghai. 

Yours truly, ; 

C. SPURGEON MEDHURST. 

English Baptist Mission, Tsing Chen Fu, Che- 

foo, January 17th, 1889. 


TOKYO ENGLISH LAW SCHOOL. 
a 


The ceremony of conferring diplomas on gradw- 
ates of the English Law School in Tokyo took 
place on the 7th in the School’s new  build- 
ing, a solid brick structure of large size and im- 
posing appearance. ‘This school, concerning which 
notices have already appeared in our columns 
from time to Lime, was established in July, 1888, by 
a number of graduates of the Imperial University, 
whose object was to supply wants which were then 
acutely felt, the absence of efficient instruction in 
English and American law, the deficiency of good 
text books, and the non-existence of a suitable 
library of reference. ‘The preliminary arrange- 
ments having been duly carried through by a 
Committee consisting of Messrs. I, Takahashi, 
R. Masujima, K. Okayama, and K. Takahashi, the 
school was formally opened on September roth, 
1885 (under the director-ship of Mr. Masujima, 
Mr. Shibuya being manager) with 97 students. 
The curriculum of the institution was fixed 
to extend over three yeas, but in July, 1886, 
four students received diplomas, having so far 
advanced in their studies at other schools as 
to be at once placed in the senior class. Ata 
very early stage in the work of the school it was 
decided to distribute notes of the lectures among 
such as were prevented by various causes from 
attending the classes, and the estimation in which 
this concession was held may be judged from the 
fact that there were no fewer than 420 applications 
for participation in the benefit. Special arranye- 
ments were also made for the examination, with a 
view to graduation, of such as cared to come for- 
ward after studying on the basis of these tran- 
scripts of the lectures. In June, 1886, a second 
course was formed for the study of English law 
in the original language, and to facilitate this work 
the school authorities decided, in view of the scar- 
city of English text books, to reprint standard 
works for the use of the students. This departure 
proved so successful, 4o students applying for leave 
to take the course, that it was resolved to instruct 
the first course alsoin English. In December, 1886, 
the school passed under the control of the Imperial 
University; in February following it became 
custodian of the Takahashi Law Library, found- 
ed in remembrance of Mr. ‘Takahashi Isshé, 
one of its most earnest promoters, who had 
died in the interval; in June, 1887, the increase 
in the number of students rendered necessary 
the erection of large and new buildings, the 
Minister of State for Justice having in the pre- 
vious Aptil, in recognition of the important work 
performed by the school, intimated an annual 
grant of 5,000 yew in aid of its funds. In 1887 
18 students graduated; and in 1888, fifty-one. 
The ceremony of the 7th instant was conducted 
with much simplicity. Seats had been placed on 
the east side of the large lecture hall for the visi- 
tors, foreign and Japanese, among whom were 
Viscount Yamao, Mr. Mitsukuri, Vice-Minister of 
State for Justice, the Honorable Mr. Hubbard, 
U.S. Minister, Judge Okamura, Judge Jamieson, 
of H.B.M.’s Court at Kanagawa, Mr. Troup, 
H.B.M. Consul at Yokohama, Messrs. Piggott, 
Lowder, Kirkwood, and many other distinguished 
officials, legal luminaries, newspaper editors, and 
private gentlemen. On the opposite side of the 
room and in the wide verandah, the students were 
assembled in dense masses, the graduates and 
prize winners being seated immediately in front of 
the rostrum where the officials charged with the 
duty of conducting the ceremony took their places. 
The students exhibited a strong tendency to make 
themselves heard as well as seen, and more than 
one preity stern remonstrance was needed to induce 
them to cease interruptions which, though perhaps 
not altogether intentional, certainly seemed to show 
that the study of law does not always educate a due 
sense of order and decorum. ‘The proceedings 
opened by a speech from Judge Okamura, of the 
Yokohama Court of First Instance, one of the lec- 
turers at the School. He was followed by Mr. Masu- 
jima, the Director. Mr. Mitsukuri then briefly 
explained the unavoidable absence of the Minister 
of State for Justice, and the Hon. Mr. Hubbard 
subsequently addressed the students in a long 
speech which was vehemently applauded. The 
diplomas, fifty-one in number, and prizes, among 
the latter of which were many handsome and valu- 
able books, were then distributed by Mr. Masu- 
jimay one of the graduates read a brief but 
vappily worded reply, and the proceedings ter- 
minated with a cold collation. Below we give 
reports of the various speeches :— 

Judge Oxamura said:—I need not remind 
you that this institution owes its existence to 
the efforts of several graduates of the Imperial 
University who, finally in July, 1885, found 
themselves in a position to establish it on lines 
with which you are now familiar. Nor need 


I refer to the course of events in regard to 
the school up till December, 1887, as full men- 
tion has been made of its work at successive 
graduation ceremonies. I shall, however, trouble 
you with a brief report of what has been done 
since the beginning of 1888. In January the erec- 
tion of the new buildings of the school was com- 
pleted, and in February following a combined 
opening and New Year ceremony took place. In 
May we received an intimation that the superin- 
tendence exercised over the institution by the Pre- 
sident of the University had ceased; in July the 
Minister of State for Education formally acknow- 
ledged and sanctioned our routine of instruction ; 
in November a preparatory course in English was 
established with the view of affording instruction 
in that language not only to those who wish to 
study law but to those who desire to devote 
themselves to other branches; and in December 
the construction of additional premises, rendered 
necessary by the increase in our students, begun 
in November, was completed. Let me now state 
to you the condition of our affairs so that you may 
understand whether we have declined or prospered. 
The total number of students connected with the 
institution is 4,786, of whom 1,657 are daily atten- 
dants and 3,123 are what we call out-students, who 
subscribe for the notes of our lectures. In Septem- 
ber, 1885, we had go students of our Japanese 
course; now we have 1,056, or an increase of 966; 
in June, 1886, we had 4o in our English course; 
at present we have 1,406, or an increase of 1,366; 
of out-students we had in July, 1885, 420, now 
we have 3,123, or an increase of 2,703. In July, 
1886, we had 4 graduates, in October 1887, 18, 
and in July 1888, 51. The present staff of in- 
structors is in law 44, and in English 12; there are 
19,124 volumes in the Library (costing 25,518.66 
yen) of which 14,930 are foreign and 4,194 
Japanese. As has already been stated, the chief 
aim of the school has been training in the practical 
application of law, which is the strength of the 
English and American systems. Ido not think 
L shall be regarded as ostentatious if I point 
to several measures which have all been di- 
rected to the same end: the establishment, 
first, of the out-students’ course; second, of the 
study of law in the original language and the 
reprinting of books in English so as to place 
them within the reach of the students; third, of 
the English preparatory course; and fourth the 
opening of a library by which the students obtain 
access to thousands of valuable books. Alll these 
enterprises have been highly successful, and other 
schools have even imitated us, especially in respect 
of out-students’ course, the publication of notes of 
the lectures, the study of law in the original langu- 
age and the reprinting of text books. This'I think 
is a strong proof that we are pursuing good and 
sound methods, and that we benefit not only our 
own but other students. We shall not content our- _ 
selves, however, with what has been done; we shall 
not fail to effect improvement in whatever direction 
it may appear advisable, and we trust we may in 
yet other respects evoke the approbation of the 
public and the imitation of other institutions. 


Mr. Masusima said—Gentlemen, in accordance 
with custom, I will address this audience of differ- 
ent nationalities in English. I have the satis- 
faction of knowing that, as you will soon find, 
some of our students have advanced far enough to 
show their appreciation of English speeches. | 
have had much pleasure in performing the pleas- 
ant duty that has just been brought to a close, 
and now in sending our graduates out into the 
world to engage in practical life. I cannot resist 
the temptation to say a few words of advice (if 
I may so speak) to them. I take it that the object 
of education is to ennoble the qualities, to cultivate 
the beauty and to develop the Capacity for activity 
and usefulness of the mind. Systematic instruc- 
tion in any science ought to lead to those results. 
How far you graduates have benefited by the 
training you have received here remains to be 
demonstrated by your career during many years 
to come. One thing I would ask you to carry 
with you always, a sense of your responsibilities— 
not responsibility in the law practitioner’s narrow 
sense of the word, but your social responsibilities 
as members of society. The higher you ascend 
the greater will be that sense, and the better will 
you understand its meaning. For educated men, 
such as you are, bear very grave responsibilities. 
You must, by the nobility of your actions and 
character, prove yourselves worthy of the age and 
of the education that you have received ; 


c you 
must be examples to others, especially to ‘the 
students of sister schools, and thus sustain the 


honourable position of this institution as the pio- 
neer of private law schools; and you must be the 
guardians of every interest and right rather than 
the slaves of the Constitution, which we are told is 
to be granted atno distant date. May you enjoy 
long, useful, and noble lives as members of this m- 
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pire and as makers of some portion of the history of 
this enlightened era of our August Sovereign ; may 
you be useful first to yourselves and then to the 
nation! How much of this you will achieve, fu- 
ture events will tell, To-day’s exercises are in 
honour of the opening of additional buildings as 
well as in celebration of the graduation ceremony. 
The Minister of Justice whom we hoped to see 
among us is unfortunately prevented by indisposi- 
tion from fulfilling his engagement, but the Hon. 
R. B. Hubbard, U.S. Minister, will address to you 
some remarks. 


The Hon. R. B. Husparp, United States Mi- 
nister, was the next speaker, His Excellency 
said :—Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Anglo- 
American Law School of Japan, you have honoured 
me with an invitation to be present to-day, ex- 
pressed in such terms of cordial regard for my 
country that I gladly make proffer of myself, as 
its representative, in response to that friendly com- 
mand. It is an occasion of great and peculiar 
interest to all English-speaking people, and indeed, 
which matks a steady and onward and even 
rapid march, in the pathway towards the highest 
poljtical and intellectual triumphs of any nation. 
You have met to confer the degrees of Bachelor of 
Law upon fifty-three young gentlemen “native 
and to the ntanor born,” who, having just com- 
pleted their law course under the instruction of 
learned instructors, have been honoured with 
these expressive testimonials of confidence in their 
learning of the law. Your institution was baptized, 
so to speak, by the name of ‘“ Anglo-Ametican,” 
in which you propose to teach the principles and 
practice of the laws and tribunals of England 
and America—laws and principles which have 
been preserved and handed down in the decisions 
of their great courts from ancient days, and in the 
text books of their great authors and illustrions 
jurists, from Blackstone and Coke and Eldon to 
our own Story and Kent and Cooly. ‘The original 
design of the founding of such an institution in 
the Far East, by a people of a different language 
and religion and civilization and traditions, was, by 
many of your own people, as well as by some of 
the subjects of the ‘Treaty Powers across the 
seas, looked upon at first as a visionary experi- 
ment, at best, and like an ill-freighted ship 
doomed to founder and go down on unknown and 
dangerous shores. These birds of evil omen have 
croaked in vain! Asa Representative of one of 
the two great English speaking nations of the 
earth (and who stood god-father at your birth), I 
stand mm the presence of the bench and bar of the 
Empire, and before these thousands of young 
gentlemen engaged in the study of the law, I 
congratulate you and them, one and all, on having 
passed safely beyond the period of doubtful ex- 
istence into a vigorous manhood, which bids de- 
fiance to old age and decay! My Government 
and countrymen, always your friends, from away 
back in the historic times when Commodore Perry 
negotiated the first Treaty of Amity and Com- 
merce with Japan, over a third of a century ago, 
to this good hour,—my countrymen, with all their 
prejudices in your favour, will scarcely believe me 
when I briefly recount your marvellous progress, 
the then and the now, of your most remarkable 
judicial and political history. In 1885, when I 
first came to these hospitable shores, and was 
greeted as an American citizen, who gladly bore 
the instructions of his Government to cultivate the 
ancient relations of friendship of our respective 
lands ;—in 1885 and inthe good month of Septem- 
ber (which you call the gth month of the 16th year of 
Meiji)—I received an invitation in common with 
my colleague the British Minister to attend the or- 

anization and founding of this Anglo-American 
oo School.” I gladly recall that day and the 
grateful astonishment, if I may so speak, with 
which such an announcement fellon my ears. Ire- 
call the fact as vividly as if yesterday. It wasin one 
of those picturesque Chayas on the banks of your 
beautiful Sumida-gawa that these evangelists of 
the bar of Japan who had themselves drank freely 
from the fountains of our Law Institutions of the 
West, both in England and America, invited us 
to witness the inauguration of this brave and 
hazardous undertaking. It was then and there, 
few in numbers, but strong in resolution, that these 
pioneers of the bar of ‘*New Japan” laid the 
“corner stone” of an Institution, on which they 
have builded wisely, and which, as the figures 
show, is to-day a great and permanent educational 
establishment of the Empire. But “ facts speak 
louder than words” and to the record of your his- 
tory, as furnished me by your President and your 
official catalogues, let me refer but for a moment. 
These statistics are as follows:—This institution 
was opened in September, 1885, with a curriculum 
as complete as is found in the law schools of Eng- 
land and America. On July roth, 1886, diplomas 
were awarded to four graduates in law. In Jul 
of the same year, a class was constituted of such 


young men of Japan who from want of means 
could not attend law schools in person. ‘This class 
tead a general course of law lectures prepared at 
stated times by the Professots, printed (as deli- 
vered in the attending classes) and sent out to 
each member of the non-attending class. ‘This 
class numbered at first only 420. In June, 1886, a 
second course was established for instruction en- 
urely in English law text books. The number of 
students attending this special course was forty. 
In 1887, there were eighteen graduates; in 1888 
fifty-one graduates. In 1885 the number of re- 
gular students. was 340; subscribers to lecture 
course 822. In 1886 the number of regular stu- 
dents was 560; subcribers to lecture course 1,870. 
In 1887 the number of regular students was 
1,100; subscribers to lecture course 2,913. In 1888, 
the number of regular attending students was 1,406; 
subscribers to lecture course 3,123—a total for 1888 
of 4,529, from a beginning ot 340 regular at- 
tendants and 822 lecture course students in 1885. 
In this connection I must point to the remarkable 
evidence of industry and devotion to duty of your 
instructors, when Tread that you sent out to the 
non-atlending lecture course class for 1885, 3,500 
copies of printed law lectures; in 1886, 85,400 
copies; and in 1887, 142,500 copies of the same. 
Your library, accessible to all students, consists of 
14,930 foreign and 4,194 Japanese law books, or a 
total of 19,124 volumes! The name of this 
magnificent Library of law books, inferior in num- 
ber to only a few, very few, of English and 
American Law-Libraries—and superior to three- 
fourths of them, to putit mildly—has been worthily 
bestowed. It bears the honored name of * ‘Taka- 
hashi” who was among the first to suggest the 
establishment of this institute and gave it his time 
and largely of his means to found it in wisdom 
and strength. He was also founder of the modern 
Tokio Bar and its leader by right. Now that he 
has passed beyond the fabled river, and appeared 
before a greater and juster than any earthly 
tribunal, we may cherish his memory here and 
around the globe, wherever the English tongue is 
spoken on land or on sea. Here, with a building 
rivalling in cost and dismensions and architecture 
similar temples of Icarning in the West, where 
thousands of your youth shall deink from the 
‘fountains of justice’? and where the coming 
men of Japan shall gather the treasures of learn- 
ing alike of the Occident and of the Orient; 
here among the thousands of volumes of a great 
Library bearing his wame, his monument is 
already reared more enduring than of metal 
or of marble! Here you may well inscribe as his 
epitaph the memorable inscription of Sir Chris- 
topher Wren in the crypt of St. Paul’s:—S7 monu- 
mentum requiris, circumspice! ‘Vhese remaik- 
able figures, just spoken from the authentic record, 
will sound, as I have already intimated, like a 
fairy tale of fiction to our countrymen towards 
the sun-set. Let me assure you, my friends, that 
the scales will fall from the eyes of the incredulous, 
when they read these statements of facts which 
constitute a part of your record, and on which the 
final judgment of all civilized nations, suggesting 
no dimunition thereof, must be favorably and justly 
rendered and without any mandate for a ‘ correc- 
tion of errors.” I promised to be brief in the 
beginning of this address, with which the reporters 
I hope will deal kindly in their copy for the 
printers; but I cannot close without making the 
enquiry, what does all this mean for Japan and its 
future? I venture to answer my own question. 
It means progress in the noblest sense ; advance- 
mentin the right paths; achievements on blood- 
less fields of national glory and renown. It means 
that feudalism has indeed gone, with the rightful 
restoration of the Imperial line of rulers, who trace 
back their unbroken lineage to over 600 years 
before the Christian era! It means that Japan— 
the Japan of the last one-third of a century—and 
of to-day, has been and is to be a government of 
just laws, and of enlightened administration, 
political and judicial. It is evidence of the 
approach of the dawn of that brighter day pro- 
mised nearly a decade ago, by your Emperor, 
that you should have a written Constitution, an 
organic law, recognizing and securing the rights 
of person and property, of life and liberty—re- 
ligious as well as political—in the year 1890.* 
In less than ten days from this good time you 
have an Imperial promise of the realization of this 
great event so long looked for by your country- 
men. Your progress in education in universities, 
normal and common schools, as freely offered as 
in the boasted systems of the New World or of 
Europe, giving to all the children of your 38 mil- 
lions of people opportunities for elementary and 
higher education; your progress in the art of war, 


* Since the foregoing was spoken the Constituion has been in 
fact promulgated, guaranteeing civil and even religious liberty 
and the persona and political rights of the subjects of the Em- 

ire, an 
rom the cottage of the peasant to the palace of the Emperor. 


ad 


the same was celebrated by bonfires and illuminations 


in the possession of a disciplined army and navy 


—the best equipped of any Asiatic nation; your 


progress in the development of material power, 
by railways and telegraphs and telephones and 


electric lights (the latter three of which, may I be 
pardoned a national pride, not vanity, in saying 
are of American birth ?), from the inventive genius 
of Morse and Edison and Bell; now uniting and 


iuminating these islands with a net-work of steel 


and wire; and your steamship lines connecting 
inland rivers with the sea, to all the towns and 
cities of your coast; your progress in finance, with 
which your Government has paid all just obliga- 
tions incurred in peace and in war, and has re- 
deemed your promises on paper with a specie- 
dollar at par, thus establishing a credit at home 
and abroad among all nations; a tolerance in 
statesmanship, by which, while ninety-nine out of 
every hundred of your population still worship at 
other than Christian shrines, nevertheless Chris- 
tianity, heralded by its host of noble men and 
women from Western lands is free to go all over 
the Empire, and to be preached to “every creature 
in the spirit of the great commission ’—while all 
these things are true, and proofs of an unprecedented 
history, yet of them all I regard the progress of 
the leaders of Japan in founding Law Schools and 
seeking a wise system of laws, and judicial tribu- 
nals and the administration of justice as the “ key 
stone of the arch” of that riper civilization which 
has ‘come to stay.” 
educational diffusion of knowledge, and finance 
and toleration and all those sorts of things are 
incalculably important ; but without well regulated 
systems of laws and practice, the life and liberty 
and property of the subject are staked on the hazard 
of a die, or on the good or vicious temper, the 
wise or ignorant administration of the courts, or 
the venality or bloodthirstiness of Ministers or 
Rulers! So speak to the living present the voices 
of all history, coming down to us with warn- 
ings from the ages! 
the decisions and 
when expounding and executing the laws founded 
in wisdom and touched and tempered in applica- 
tion by the mercy of the political and pardoning 
power of the State ;—these constitute the true foun- 
dation of the greatness of commonwealths and 
nations, and the security of all popular rights 
from the peasant to the King. “Law,” as my 
young friends have often read from Blackstone, is 
a ‘cule of action prescribed by the chief power 
in the State,’ &c. 
and America is the combined product of the Legis- 
lative, Judicial and Executive will. 
tax your time with a discussion of the historical 
fact—familiar already to you. 
expect wise laws, just and humane legislation, or 
the exercise of prudent executive power, unless 
the law as a science is studied and read and 
understood by those who are hereafter to frame this 
‘tule of action for the State?’ Would you trusta 
surgeon to probe a wound that may be fatal, or use 
the knife or scalpel, who never by precept or prac- 
tice became familiar with physiology or anatomy— 
or trust a charlatan or ignorant physician to hand 
you at haphazard a physic as likely to be a deadly 
poison asa healing balm? There are prejudices 
and jealousies against all professions more or less. 
The profession of law has not escaped, never will, 
the common lot of human censure; but I have al- 
ways been struck with resistless force and reason by 
the argument (which is a simple statement) that 
men cannot be expected to frame laws for the 
wise government of states or nations, who them- 
selves are ignorant of law, and who have never 
trained, so to speak, in the law school, the law- 
yers’ office, or best of all, before learned and in- 
corruptible courts in actual practice? I do not 


Armies and navies and 


Justice and stability in 
administrations of courts, 


That chief power in England 
I cannot 


How can you 


mean to say that lawyers should constitute the law- 
making department exclusively or even in numeri- 


cal majorities; but I do mean to assert that legisla- 


tures and congresses and parliaments would soon 
bring chaos to England and America if the men 
who have studied and read the laws with con- 
scientious and intelligent understanding and de- 
votion were absolutely excluded from those bodies ! 
As well employ mere apprentices or tyros to 
build a St. Paul’s or a St. Peter’s or the capitol at 
Washington or Westminster Hall, as to trust the 
law-making power entirely to the hands of men 
who never opened or read a law look, or learned 
the law by actual contact with its administration 
in the courts. Hence, and thus let me say to you, 
Mr. President and professors and young men of 
the Law School, and especially to this graduating 
class, so soon to enter upon the active practice of 
their profession, that on your future course of 
action, your future and conscientious devotion to 
the study and practice of the laws of your own 
land first of all, as well as to international law, 
will depend the healthy growth of the political 
and legislative departments of this Government. 
From the bar and the bench must be drawn the 
judges who are to sit in judgment on the lives 
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sor, and therefore we must take their conclu- 
sions with some suspicion. Another temark- 
able exhibit is the letter written by Mary Queen 
of Scots to the King of France five hours be- 
fore her execution. It was written at 3 o’clock 
in the morning, and Mary, as we know, was 
executed at 8 o’clock in Fotheringay. ‘The bold, 
and resolute character of the imprisoned Queen is 
perfectly evident from this interesting letter. ‘The 
handwriting is large, round, bold, and was written 
obviously without the least tremor. This docu- 
ment well illustrates Mary’s character, and helps 
us to some extent in understanding the feeling of 
Elizabeth towards her, a feeling which approached 
as closely to fear as any Elizabeth was capable of. 

The collection of portraits is a most important 
one. They are about two hundred in all, nineteen 
of them being portraits of Mary Queen of Scots. 
‘There is that number of imaginary portraits of the 
Stuart Kings, which are said to have been painted 
for Charles I. by George Jamesone about the year 
1633, ranging from Robert IL. to James V., that 
is, roughly speaking, a period of about 200 years 
There are four portraits of Darnley and several of 
James IV. of Scotland. Those of Mary are certain 
to attract a good deal of attention. Four of them 
have been lent by Her Majesty, among them 
being Janet’s famous picture of “‘ La Deuil Blanc.” 
In this three-quarter length portrait Mary is 
given light brown hair and hazeleyes. ‘There are 
also many portraits of James I. of England, one 
of them representing him while yet an infant kneel- 
ing athis father’s tomb. Charles I. and his family 
are represented in a numerous series of paintings, 
in one of which, lent by the Duke of Devonshire, 
Charles, Henrietta Maria, and their two elder 
children are represented of life size. ‘There are 
many of Prince. Charles Edward, some of his 
father Prince Jaifts, and a few of Cardinal York ; 
but strange to say these unfortunate princes are 
never called by the name Pretender, nor.does that 
title appear in the whole catalogue or gallery. The 
first named is Prince Charlie or Charles III., his 
father Prince James or James III., the last-named 
Cardinal York, Prince Henry, or Henry IX. It 
is needless to say that these portraits are of various 
degrees of merit. Some of them, as we have seen, 
are of the very highest value both historically and 
artistically. Some are perfect daubs, as, for in- 
stance, a few portraits of Charles Edward, the 
young Pretender, in Highland costune amongst the 
Highlands, drawn by some rough and ready local 
artist who happened to be with his army. Daubs 
they are, but very interesting for all that. 

Besides these collections of portraits and coins, 
there are manuscript autographs, &c., in abun- 
dance. Mary’s gold rosary and crucifix, the shirt 
and a glove worn by Charles I. at his execution 
and the prayer-book used by him on the scaf- 
fold when listening to the ministrations of Bishop 
Juxon ; some ot the disguises of the young 
Pretenter when flying after Culloden, and many 
relics of his protector, Flora Macdonald. By the 
way, the face of the latter is alsoto be found in the 
gallery of portraits, as are also those of ‘ Bonnie”? 
Dundee, Laud, Juxon, and others. Strange to 
say the whole Exhibition owes its origin to an 
agitation which took place a few months ago to 
celebrate, by an exhibition, the bicentenary of the 
landing of William of Orange at Torbay and the 
downfall of the Stuart dynasty. The idea was 
not taken up, but it suggested to lovers of the 
Stuarts and possessors of relics of that unfortunate 
family that the bicentenary ‘of the revolution of 
1688 would not be an unfitting time for a display 
of Stuart feeling and gecohie relics. The pro- 
moters have succeeded in bringing together a 
magnificent collection, and though many who are 
taking an active part in the work are anything 
but Jacobites, , it must be confessed that the whole 
thing owes its origin to a sentimental Jacobitism 
which has made wonderful strides in the country 
during recent years. Fortunately this worship of 
a race of tyrants is now quite harmless. Squires 
and dames of the League of the White Rose, 
which has just been formed, may drink as deeply 
to the memory of the Stuarts as did ever Jacobite 
gentlemen to the * King over the water,” and no 
one will be a whit the worse for it. Jacobite 
songs will again come in vogue, I have no Coubt, 
and I for one hope they will. Therollicking, devil- 
may-care words and music of such songsas ** When 
the King enjoys his own again,” bring pleasure to 
the heart even of these who are both good whigs and 
strong teetotallers. The ordinary student of history 
has now a chance in this Exhibition of seeing relics 
collected from all the great families of Great Bri- 
tain, most of whom have most generously given 
everything that could enhance the value of the 
present collection. 

That a huge number of “Sham Havannahs ”’ 
are sold in this country tS evident froma case heard 
a few days ago before Mr. Bros at Dalston Police. 
court. The defendants were proved by the Cus- 


and a surpassingly beautiful land can make a 
people who have always been glad either to live 
or if need be to die for their country. ‘That the 
complete recognition of all this progress in material 
as well as in intellectual and political achievement 
will soon be granted by all the Powers of the 
earth, I cannot doubt. The great Republic which 
I have the honour and the pride to represent, has 
long since extended her hand to welcome Japan 
as aco-equal Power into the family of nations as 
free as the freest of them all. I echo the voice of 
my country, as heard through all political admini- 
strations of itsrecent history, when I to-day bid 
the Empire long life, and invoke an early ac- 
knowledyment of her well-won independence. 

Mr. Torito TerstRo, on behalf of the graduates, 
spoke as follows :— We cannot sufficiently express 
our thanks to those who have honoured this cere- 
mony with their presence, or to the gentlemen who 
have so kindly acted as our instructors and fitted 
us for the part we have taken to-day. In view of 
the near promulgation of the Constitution, that 
greatest national code, of the approaching inaugu- 
ration of Parliament and of that period when 
many complex questions of popular rights may be 
expected to arise, we, who follow the profession of 
the law, may well be called upon to perform no un- 
important duty in reconciling various conflicting 
views, and in promoting a feeling of confidence 
and trust between the Government and the people. 
We cannot speak highly of our endowments, but 
we shall, as far as in us lies, endeavour to repay 
the large debt of gratitude we owe to the staff of 
this institution and to the guests here to-day, by 
being constant and dilligent in the duties which 
may fall to us to discharge. 


and liberties and property of this people. No bar, 
no bench! The abler and more incorruptible 
the bar, the juster and abler and more incor- 
ruplible will be the Courts who sit in judgment. 
In all ages of the world’s history, learned lawyers 
and wise judges have constituted the bulwarks of 
true liberty, and been the very first to dare and defy 
the encroachments of unholy power on the rights 
of the government and its people. I need not 
cite you examples; your great library is full of 
them. Go read for yourselves! From the bold 
barons at Runymede, of whom every schoolboy in 
the land first learns to recite in public speech, 
and who spoke “ Magna Charta”’ into life for 
England, to this day, the judiciary of all lands 
has constituted the ark of safety, the rock of re- 
fuge against whose base tyranny and oppression 
- and wickedness in high places have been shat- 
tered to destruction. In the light of such a 
career as the law opens up to your laudable ambi- 
tion, how great, how grand the hopes. and re- 
sponsibilities resting on your shoulders. You 
have just received your diplomas from this noble 
institution, and will soon go hence to mingle in 
fiercer battles than have here unsheathed your 
civic swords or struck your friendly shields in 
these groves of the Academy. My young Japa- 
nese friends, let me remind you as Teould my own 
young countrymen, just entering on the active and 
actual life of the bar, that you have only just 
begun the struggle. A diploma of parchment is 
worthless unless you shall deserve it by future as 
well as by past attainments. If you now throw 
down your law books, and trust only to what you 
already know, and to absorbing knowledge in 
the courts, as a sponge does water, you will 
awake some day to find that your more studi- 
ous brothers of the bar, who know sound 
from substance, will soon place you hors de 
combat, if not leave you wounded and forlorn 
among the hospital stragglers in the rear! I 
hardly need urge you to practise the cardinal 
vitues of loyalty to your profession as well as to 
your clients. Let your advice to them be honest 
advice, and in strict accordance with the law. It 
matters not whether you lose or gain millions in 
fees by your advice! Be true! ‘To become a 
useful or a great lawyer or advocate does not re- 
quire you to dissemble either to client, to jury, or 
to the court. It is your province to keep men out 
of court and vexatious litigation, by good advice if 
possible. If they will rush headlong into the vor- 
tex, adopt the permission of Holy Writ, and pull 
the ox ont of the ditch, even on the Sabbath day, if 
you must, and be sure to remember this in advance 
of the trial to secure your fee, and the larger the 
better! Butit is when you know or believe that 
your client is in the right, and innocent of wrong ; 
then itis when your true and great opportunity 
shall meet you at the Temple of Justice. No 
nobler struggles were ever witnessed by human 
eye than the combats in the forum between the 
oppressed and the oppressor; and the triumph of 
the wronged over the wicked in ill-gotten gain or 
power, through the truth and eloquence of the 
advocate. “The law is a jealous mistress,’’ we 
have been often told. Do not too soon divide devo- 
tion to your profession and ambition for political 
position. Be patient and bide your time; it will 
come. The rewards of great advocates and judges 
are more enduring, if not so brilliant at the time, 
than the chaplets on the brows of the soldier or sadlor 
onland or sea. It is a natural transition from your 
law books and practice at the court-house to legis- 
latures, and congresses, and parliaments, and 
the popular deliberative bodies of the masses. 
rom your profession have come the vast ma- 
jority of the names’ of the civic heroes who 
have made nations illustrious, and the rulers 
who have formed and led cabinets in the Old 
World and the New. Two-thirds of the premiers 
of England and of America and a majority of 
our Presidents have been students and practi- 
tioners of the law. But bide your time with 
patience. If your country bids you go up to those 
high places, go; but be sure you do not mistake 
the echo of your own “bugle call” on the post 
of ambition for the voice of the people! You are 
entering on the practice of the law at an eventful 
year of Japan’s history. Your country is to-day 
the cynosure of all Western nations. You have 
been on trial, so to speak, for many years. You 
are, paradoxical as it may seem, the oldest and yet 
the youngest great nation of the earth! These 
words will scarcely reach the ink of the printer 
ere the long promised organic law of which I have 
spoken will have been promulgated, and the Em- 
pire be thenceforth numbered in the lists of ‘con- 
stitulional monarchies.”” Your country has fairly 
won this distinction, and should wear the crown 
of triumph. [tis your duty, your great privilege 
to uphold this progress, and make your Govern- 
ment as strong and as eternal as your own Fuji- 
yama, and its subjects as contented as wise laws 


LETTER FROM LONDON. 
—_————_>————_ 
(FRom our SpeciaL CoRRESPONDENT.) 


London, January 5th. 


The Exhibition of Stuart relics of which I spoke 
in my last letter is now open to the public. In 
only one respect is it weak. The Marquis of Sa- 
lisbury, who is the possessor of what is perhaps 
the most valuable and interesting collection of 
Stuart relics in the Kingdom, declined to lend 
them to the organizers of the present Exhibition. 
No useful purpose, he said, would be served by 
removing them from Hatfield, where they are 
always on view lo anyone who desires to see them, 
and he was unwilling to run the risk of losing any 
of his treasures, many of them being quite unique. 
Similarly the Earl of Galloway, who claims to be 
a lineal descendant of the House of Stewart, 
though he cheerfully lent his varied collection of 
Stuart relics, yet refused to lend his name to an 
exhibition that spelt the family name Stuart, 
which is the French form introduced by Mary 
Queen of Scots, and not Stewart, which is the 
older and more proper mode, and the mode, by 
the way, in which Macaulay and some other 
writers always spell the name. However, notwith- 
standing the refusal of the noble Earl to lend his 
name and the noble Marquis to lend his collection, 
the exhibition is a most remarkable one. The 
collection of coins and medals is simply mar- 
vellous. It is lent by one collector, Mr. Coch- 
rane Patrick (I believe). The experts of the 
British Museum, one of whom at least is taking a 
very active part in the management of the Ex- 
hibition, declare that the collection of coins is ab- 
solutely complete and that of the medals is all but 
complete. [t must he remembered that not only 
are the coins and medals of our sovereigns and pre- 
tenders from James I. of England to Henry IX., 
Cardinal York, present, but also those of the 
Stuart dynasty in Scotland. One object, which 
will perhaps excite the greatest attention, is that 
lock of hair of Mary Queen of Scots of which we 
hear so much, which has been lent by Her Majesty. 
Unfortunately it will not help us to settle the dis- 
pute as tothe colour of the hair of Mary. Ro- 
bertson candidly confesses that he did not know; 
others said it was that anything but charming 
colour, a delicate ginger ; others that it was beauti- 
ful golden; and again some portraits have made 
it dark and others fair. ‘The hair lent by Her 
Majesty is unquestionably of a reddish or sandy 
hue; but whether this is due to the effects of time 
on hair that originally was golden is not certain. 
One of the gentlemen who is engaged at the ex- 
hibition, and who is perhaps one of our very best 
authorities on the value of Stuart relics, tells me 
that the general conclusion at which Stuart stu- 
dents have arrived is that Mary’s hair certainly 
was of a golden colour. It must, however, be re- 
membered that all these gentlemen are biassed 
in their opinion ; whatever is thought most beauti- 
ful, of that, they believe, Mary was the posses- 
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toms authorities to have received five hundred boxes 
of cigars from Belgium and to have obliterated 
the Belgian name by pasting over it certain high- 
sounding Spanish titles, such as ‘ Superior Cali- 
dad,” “ La Industria Tabaccos Legitimos,” and so 
on, with the object, of course, of gulling the con- 
sumers. ‘The defendants were convicted and 
heavily fined, and it is to be hoped that further 
detections will be made. Not many years ago 
this species of imposition was much more common 
than it is now, though it appears to be far from 
rare even at present. The boxes were prepared to 
resemble Spanish boxes as closely as possible, and 
a name as like a Spanish word as could be was 
usually put on these boxes. The Society for the 
Protection of Havannah Brands stopped this prac- 
tice to some extent, but the evidence given before 
Mr. Bros showed that Whitechapel still produces 
“ Havannah ” cigars. Of course any lover of 
a Havanah knows the real article from a cheap 
imitation. However, here in England, where, ac- 
cording to foreigners, it is impossible to get a 
good cigar, even those who are old smokers are 
easily deceived, partly no doubt, on account of the 
fact that their experience of good cigars is very 
limited. Besides, not every cigar that comes 
from Cuba is good. Hardly one half of these 
which are Havannahs, I mean those which 
really and bona fide come from Cuba, are good 
cigars. Firms there are located in Cuba-which 
purport to send us Havannahs, but it must be re- 
membered that many of our inferior tobaccos go 
to Cuba to be worked up there, and other islands 
in the West Indian Archipelago smuggle their 
leaf into that island for the sake of obtaining the 
name Havannah. The various processes that illicit 
goods go through are bad enough almost to make 
aman a non-smoker when he reads of them. 

One of the most extraordinary fogs I have ever 
seen hung over London as the Old Year was dying 
and the New Year was coming in. It had lasted 
all day, but it increased very much in_ intensity 
soon after five o'clock in the evening. ' The dead- 
lock in the traffic of the city was dreadful, and 
pedestrians carried their lives in their hands at each 
crossing. Later on, as some hardy spirits endea- 
voured to keep their dinner or ather engagements 
they ran a hard time of it. Vehicular traffic was 
quite stopped and nothing was left but the employ- 
ment of link-boys to guide one to one’s destination. 
How these lads found their way was litle short of 
marvellous. Lamps showed no light, torches were 
useless, and yet (hese urchins picked out their 
road unerringly. ‘The theatres were almost de- 
serted, the music halls were quite empty, even the 
midnight church services which are so popular 
were very sparsely attended. Those who live in 
the suburbs had a most unhappy lot. The whole 
train service was dislocated, and those journeying 
south of the river had, in consequence of a serious 
accident at Loughborough Junction, to wait for 
hours till the line was cleared. 


ACROSS KOREA ON HORSEBACK.—T]. 
————_4—______—- 

We publish below Mr. H. Norman’s letter to 

the Pall Mall Gasette and the other journals re- 

presented by him, on the subject of his ride across 


Korea on horseback :-— 
Séul, Korea, October 1888. 

The great monastery in the mountains is one of 
those chosen and built by a militant Korean sect to 
serve, according to need, either as a retreat for the 
spirit or a refuge for the body, ‘The monks them. 
selves do not look very warlike, but the situation 
of the monastery isan almost impregnable one. 
It can be reached by only one road, q long, steep 


stony path, in which “a thousand might well be. 


stopped by three’; behind it on two sides are 
mountains of rock, and on the fourth it is secluded 
by a very deep and precipitous ravine through 
which dashes a noisy torrent. ‘The central build- 
ings, on the edge of the ravine, are the sacred 
apartments of the King, and they are kept in perfect 
preservation and hourly readiness for his coming. 

The morning after our arrival (to return to my 
interrupted diary) 1 was waked by roars of un- 
familiar laughter. Tracking the sounds, I came 
upon Captain Walker performing his ablutions in 
the midst of a hundred monks, delighting them at 
intervals with the narrative, in excellent baritone, 
of how— 


“ The old woman in the garret 
Let loose the talking parrot, 5 
And there was another jolly row downstairs 


All round the group were the great heavy- 
eaved temples through the open doors of which 
could be seen the solemn faces of squatting gilded 
gods, while already halfa dozen priests were bend- 
ing before the altars with incense and drum. 
But some people have no reverence, Not that the 


monks themselves cared, for half an hour later I 
was staitled by gun-shots close at hand, and dis- 
covered the irrepressible navigator picking the 
pigeons off the roofs of the very temple in which 
worship was being offered, at the urgent request 
of the crowd, who gathered up the dead birds 
with the greatest eagerness. Yet we had been 
told that the Korean monks never ate flesh, 


All the buildings of An-pien are in the style to 
which the traveller so soon gets used in the East,— 
rectangular wooden structures with high-peaked 
roofs and richly carved curving eaves, zenerally 
with three doors at one side and the chief idol facing 
the largest central entrance. Before him are sets 
of altar utensils and little brass tallow lamps and 
joss-sticks which the pious visitor purchases for a 
few cash and a ine at his prayers. The walls are 
covered with silk and brocade, mostly very old and 
time-stained ; the ceiling is marvellously carved 
and gilded, perhaps a huge dragon appearing at 
one end and worming himself in and out of the 
masses of ornament to the other; and half a dozen 
gongs and drums invite the hand of the too-willing 
pilgrim, The interior of these temples is tawdry, 
but the massiveness of the wooden architecture, its 
bright colours, its picturesquely contrived vistas of 
gate and gable and column and pavilion, taken 
together with the wonderful natural situation of the 
place, form an impressive and romantic spectacle. 
The most curious sight in the monastery, however, 
is four huge idols of brilliantly painted wood, 
carved with a good deal of appreciation of 
the heroic human face and form, which stare at 
one another across a narrow passage from 
behind the bars of two great cages, a pair of war- 
gods being on one side, and a King and Queen 
(the latter playing a colossal mandolin) on the 
other, My Japanese vocabulary unfortunately did 
not permit me to make through my interpreter any 
inquiries as to their abstract theologic significance. 
The head-gear of the monks beggars description, 
and we held our sides again as a new specimen 
emerged from the dormitories. Hats of paper, of 
horsehair and of wire; hats round, square, triangu- 
lar, cylindrical, conical, and spherical ; hats like a 
clothes-basket, like a pumpkin, like a flying crow, 
like a paper boat, like three-cornered gridi- 
rons fastened together at the edges, half of them 
affording not the slightest pretence of protection 
against cold or rain or sun, but being either 
symbols of sacerdotal rank or else simply the 
offspring of a disordered creative imagination. 
Every priest, too, carried or wore a rosary of red 
wooden beads, polished like crystal by ceaseless 
fingering. I told my interpreter to ask one of 
them by and by privately whether a string of 
these could be purchased as souvenir. He, 
however, blurted out the question to the Chief 
Abbot in the presence of fifty priests, and 
the hospitable and delightful old gentleman in- 
stantly took off his own rosary bracelet of specially 
big beads and handed it to me, saying. ‘ They 
cannot be purchased, this is a present.”’ Naturally 
before leaving I wished to make him some present 
in return, but ransacking my bag produced nothing 
whatever suitable. My revolver or knife I could 
not spare, the old gentleman had already refused 
to taste whisky, and there appeared to be literally 
nothing to give him. T recollected, however, that 
Thad had some new silk pocket handkerchiefs made 
and embroidered in Japan, and one of these pre- 
sented with many airs and the explanation (from 
the Captain) that the monogram on the corner 
was “good joss,” satisfied him completely. For 
our entertainment we left a few dollars in the 
treasury, the amount, attested by our autographs, 
being solemnly and elaborately entered in the 
great ledger of the monastery, and when at noon 
we mounted our ponies, a hundred of the white 
robed much-hatted priests, led by the venerable 
Abbot himself, came a little way down the hill with 
us to give us good-bye. 

After an hour’s ride the path split into two and 
the halt of our leader showed that the unwelcome 
moment of parting had come. Captain Walker 
had to make all speed back to Gensan to take 
the TVakachitho to sea again, and I had my 
week’s journey before me. “Au vevotr—some- 
where,’ said the Captain, ‘‘and the best of 
luck,” as I gripped the hand of one of the most 
charming of companions, and we waved our 
hats to each other a few minutes till the hill-side 
separated us. By midnight he would be on board 
his good ship again—and I? It would be absurd 
to deny that I experienced a new sensation —a 
traveller’s thrill’’—at this moment. Thad never 
been out of reach of white men before, and now I was 
at the beginning of a week's ride across a country 
which a very few years ago was an utterly unknown 
and “hermit” land, alone with six men of whom 
I knew nothing whatever, and with whom I could 
have communication only through a very difficult 
language which my ‘interpreter knew litle 
better than I did, and with not a white face be- 


tween me and the Yellow Sea. ‘The new sensation 
comes, I fancy, from the first consciousness of the 
fact that all the protective and co-operative machi- 
nery of civilization has temporarily disappeared— 
that ‘whatever happens one has nothing to count 
upon buf one’s own wits, and if the worst comes, 
upon one’s own hand. For reflections of this kind, 
however, there is no antidote like a pipe, and mine 
were soon intercepted for a consultation. There 
were two roads, I Cha Sam came up to say, the 
longer and better one to the left, the much shorter 
but mountainous one to the right. Which would 
Itake? At this moment my chief desire was to 
the trip over as soon as possible, so I promptly 
chose the latter, and an hour later we were in the 
first pass. 

For three hours we climbed steadily up the nar- 
row pass and then through it. The road was 
merely a bridle-path or the dry bed of a mountain 
stream strewn with stones of all sizes. But the 
ponies never slipped or even hesitated, and our 
litle train wound along in single file without a 
moment’s rest till dusk. The er ead sang and 
jodelled, hundreds of magpies flew chattering 
about us all the time, big mangy old crows hopped 
alongside, and the rare passers either stopped and 
stared till I was out of sight or else looked on the 
other side and passed pretending not to have seen 
me. From eleven o’clock till half-past three it was 
blazing hot and my helmet with its two inches. of 
solid pith was none too thick. Then it began ra- 
pidly to grow chilly and long before dusk I had a 
frieze riding-coat buttoned up to my chin. How 
these Korean mapous and kistous—grooms and 
soldiers—manage to escape pleurisy and consump- 
tion I cannot imagine. Positively their only 
garments are a short loose jacket without any 
fastening down the front and a short loose pair of 
trousers, both of thin white cotton cloth. As the 
man walks at my pony’s head in the evening he 
shivers ull I can hear his teeth chatter, yet less 
than two hours ago he was wet through with per- 
spiration. By six o’oclock we have descended 
somewhat to an extensive plateau and in the dis- 
tance we can hear the dogs of a village. As we 
enter it they range themselves in a snapping yelp- 
ing band at our heels and from every low door-way 
an inhabitant crawls out to look as us. Any one 
who likes to be conspicuous should come to Korea, 
for the look of utter, over-whelming, speechless 
surprise that passes over each face as 1 come in 
sight is wonderfully flattering to one’s personal 
vanity. Asa rule, however, the face withdraws 
immediately and the door is hastily and silently 
closed, I suppose lest my official attendants should 
demand the hospitality which every Korean house- 
holder is bound to give. 

In the middle of the village—the twenty or thirty 
miserable thatched dwellings hardly deserve the 
name—we came toa halt and | Cha Sam approach- 
ed. “What is it?” I ask him, and he replies 
with a single Japanese word, ‘‘ We will sleep.” I 
looked at the house before us and my heart sank. 
True, I knew that Korea did not boast a Palace 
Hotel, but this was rather too much. A big, tumble- 
down, badly thatched hovel surrounding a 

ard; all round this, stalls for ponies and bullocks ; 
in the middle a huge cesspool surmounted by a 
dunghill,.in which horrible black sows were rooting ; 
opposite to the entrance the two rooms in which the 
dozen members of the family lived and had their 
domestic being, and a large guest-chamber on one 
side for my men, and on the other, exactly fronting 
the most fragrant corner of the dung-hill, a smaller 
one for myself. I Cha Sam flung opén the door— 
about two feet by three—and bowed mein. The 
floor was of hammered earth ; the walls were mud, 
covered in spots with very dirty paper; the material 
of the ceiling was concealed by the dit and smoke 
of generations and tapestried with spider’s webs. 
At first, of course, I was highly indignant with 
Sam for bringing me to such a vile hole, but from 
the look of genuine surprise on his handsome, 
placid countenance I soon gathered that this was 
the regular Korean hotel and that I had nothing 
else to expect. ‘Iherefore I accepted the inevitable 
with what joy I could, and with difficulty crowded 
myself, my bag, and provision boxes into the room. 
Then a tin of soup, half aJpound of corned beef, 
two bowls of tea, a nip pour tuer le ver, a pipe, a 
few pages of diary, and sleep—theoretically. 

My Korean trip has taught meat least two 
things. First, that our supposed instinctive dislike 
to being personally dirty is bosh—merely a matter 
of local convention. At home Iam as unhappy 
as the next manif I cannot get my tubata 
moment’s notice morning or evening, yet after 
twenty-four hours of Korea I regarded washing, 
except just a swish of one’s face and hands, as an 
artificial virtue, and when I found that there was 
no clean place anywhere on which to lay my coat 
if ‘took it off, I just kept iton. In fact I kept it 
on for five days. And whether it was the novelty 
or the old Adam, I don’t know, but by and by I 
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grew tather proud of being distinctly and indis- 
putably dirty. ‘The dunglhull, of course, did not 
come to recommend itself to me as a_ bedroom 
balcony, but that, unhappily, was but a speck com- 
pared with later experiences which I will not 
describe. ‘The second thing is that repugnance to 
certain animals is a foolish weakness which sensible 
people should immediately abandon. When I left 
Gensan I loathed cockroaches with an indesc:ibable 
loathing—even hating to touch one with my boot. 
‘To-day I care no more for a cockroach than for a 
cat. Every room [ occupied in Korea was full of 
them—literally full, hundreds and thousands and 
tens of thousands. ‘The first night was horrible with 
them, and sleep, as I said, was theoretical only, 
but after that’ [used to pick them out of my hair 
and beard or flick them off my coat like flies. They 
came to my candle till the floor shone all over from 
their pretty polished backs, and if I puta sheet of 
paper on the ground twenty of them would start 
surveying it) before I could begin to sharpen 
a pencil. My third night in Korea was the 
only other one wasted. My quarters were 
even worse, and besides the cockroaches there 
was an army of rats. They ran over my 
feet the moment my candle was out, they -ran 
over my body, they crunched at my sugar, 
they scampered over my bag, till at last I gave in, 
lighted the candle again and read all night. As 
my only book was ‘Fhe Newcombes,” it wasa night 
well spent. Every Korean choumak or inn was as 
I have described, sometimes a little better, once, 
or twice very much worse. In this respect I should 
have fared better if 1 had chosen the longer and 
more travelled road. 

The people of the country varied very much. 
Two villages out of three were very friendly, highly 
inquisitive, and easily moved to laughter. The 
third was generally sullen and its inhabitants 
would not come near me, would not reply to the 
greeting of the country —‘' Oual keutounni 
eutesio!”? ‘How is your health to-day?” and 
would not even return a friendly nod. More than 
half the time I walked, and my chief amusement 
was to get a mile or two ahead of my caravan and 
enter a village by myself, walk into the middle of 
it and seat myself calmly on somebody’s doorstep 
as if I were perfectly at home. The stupefaction 
of the natives was delicious. Probably they had 
never seen a white man before, for only three or 
four have ever crossed Korea, and at least two of 
these—Colonel Anderson and Lieut. Prichard of 
the 58th, went by the longer and better route. 
First they would stare from a long distance, then 
they would drive off the dogs, then some patriarch 
would approach cautiously and hazard a question. 
I would reply with a few lines from Hamlet or Para- 
dise Lost, whereupon they would all laugh. Then 
one would remove his long pipe from his mouth and 
offer it to me, and though the courtesy was neither 
accepted uor returned, it sufficed to break the ice. 
Invariably, they would begin by feeling of my 
clothes, and the different textures of these filled 
them, knowing nothing but the calico which is thei: 
sole wear, with infinite amazement. Especially the 
corduroy of tny riding-breeches pleased them, and 
they would send to the other end of the village for 
a old man: to come and feel it. Then if they 
were amiable I would give them a little entettain- 
ment, consisting of opening my watch-case by 
blowing on it, turning out my pockets for their 
inspection, doing a few tricks with coins, making 
cat’s cradles with string, striking matches, and 
other such infantile performances, firing my revolver 
as a grand finale. Childish and ignorant in the 
extreme they were, knowing less of the outside 
world than a Digger Indian. Poor, too, beyond 
telling. I believe that ten dollars would have 
bought everything (except the crops) that I saw 
exposed for sale in hundreds of shops from the time 
I left Gensan till T struck Séul. The men were 
well-built as a rule and fairly well-featured, but 
I did not see a single woman or girl during my trip 
who could have been called even moderately good- 
looking. The daily labour in the fields or at 
the millet-mill is too hard for that, and the women 
are even more beasts of burden than the men. 
One or two men I saw most horribly diseased with 
some kind of scabby elephantiasis, and one of these 
bothered me not a little by coming and poking his 
head over my shoulder while I was taking photo- 
graphs. Only twice was there the least sign of 
hostility. Once in the middle of the night some 
sneak-thieves came to my room, but I happened 
to be lying awake smoking in the dark, and heard 
them coming. So when with great stealth 
they had got the door half open, I struck a match, 
when they shut it with a bang and scuttled like rats. 
On the other occasion I started out to investigate 
a big village in the dark and finally got surround- 
ed by atather unpleasant and unfriendly crowd, 
who were gradually edging me along the street in 
the direction I did not want to go. But luckily I 
Cha Sam had discovered my absence and set out 


to look for me, and his commanding tongue soon 
put matters straight. During the first two days I 
was greatly annoyed hy my maponus, whom I could 
not get along at all. At the midday halt they 
would lie about for a couple of hours, and in the 
morning it was two or three hours after we were 
all up before I could get them to start. Ou the 
third morning T lost my temper and going into 
their room 1 kicked them one after the other into 
the yard. ‘This was evidently what they expected, 
for they got to work immediately. Unless they 
were kicked they could not believe the hurry was 
real. Afterwards, by a similar procedure, I star- 
ted whenever I wished. At first, in the evenings 
I tried to learn something by. inviting the inn- 
keeper and an old inhabitant or two, with the in- 
terpreter, into my room, and regaling them with 
weak whisky and water and dry biscuits. But 
they expressed their appreciation in the native 
manner by such horrible eructations, and would 
‘spit refreshingly around,” as Pendennis says, to 
such an extent, that | was compelled to decline to 
receive callers. My official kistous were of little 
use and lazy as lobsters. My camera was injured 
by being jolted on pony-back, so I told one of 
these that I would give him a dollar—a fortnight’s 
wages—if he would bring it safe to Séul for me. 
He jumped at the offer, carried it for about a mile, 
then stopped at a house and shouted the magic 
words “Cha’m chim netra,” “Carry a parcel a 
stage!” 9 ‘The householder hastened to obey, 
for as I explained in my former letter, any 
official (as 1 was because of my escort) has a right 
to demand any such service of the people. ‘This 
process was repeated every few miles, and so my 
camera was borne by hand across the Hermit 
Kingdom from sea to sea, with the tall soldier con- 
voying it in the rear. 


As regards the country itself it was far more 
fertile in appearance and also much more cul- 
tivated than I had been led to expect. After 
leaving the monastery we climbed till evening, 
then slept in a flat valley, then climbed again 
through a succession of narrow rocky and difficult 
passes till we teached an extensive plateau or 
table-land 2,500 feet above the sea, stretching 
between two fine mountain-ranges and perhaps 
forty miles in length. The mountains were 
splendid in their autumn tints, the air was superb, 
the weather perfect and [had not a lonely mo- 
ment. In fact I seldom passed pleasanter days 
than four of those spent riding or walking in utter 
solitude in Central Korea. The nights were all 
bad, and I used to wonder what real travellers 
think about during the lonely haur between dinner 
and sleep, when instead of being a hundred miles 
from a white face they are a thousand, when in- 
stead of a day or two dividing them from civiliza- 
tion they must be alone for months and years, and 
when the revolver under theirshand day and night 
is there from necessity and not from nerves. I 
am inclined to think we do not quite appreciate 
them as we ought. For my own part, Tused to 
reflect how good it would be to sit again in the 
midst of the old faces in the club, or to drop 
into a stall at the Lyceum, or to listen once more 
to “ Qu’allez vous faire si loin de nous?” But 
tastes differ, and I wander. To hack back, 
therefore, the chief crops grown in the interior 
of Korea are rice, millet, beans, and red peppers, 
the second of these much’ predominating and 
furnishing the staple food for the people. So 
far as appearances tell anything to an inexpert 
eye, Korea ought to be rich in minerals, and 
there is certainly plenty of land which would 
give fair if not great returns for cultivating. ‘The 
village industries were few and far between— 
a litte spinning and a little primitive weaving of 
cotton cloth. The country is miserably poor at 
present for nobody cultivates much more than will 
support him, as the only outlet for the surplus, and 
that an unavoidable one, is into the pocket of the 
nearest official. 


My last day’s journey of sixteen hours brought 
me to the great gate of Séul at eight o'clock. 
This was my first glimpse of the East of my ima- 
gination—the rocky ascent, the towering battle- 
mented walls, the huge black gates inexorably 
closed. Neither persuasion nor money could open 
them, as the keys of the colossal padlocks were 
with the king’s guard at the palace. So rather 
than return five miles to a choumak, I rolled my- 
self up under my tug and slept there on a big stone 
all night, and when morning broke and the country- 
men coming to market lifted the corner of the rug 
and saw what was underneath, they were nota 
little astonished. ‘Then at daylight we rode into 
the city, and Mr. Colin Ford, Her Majesty’s most 
hospitable Consul, met me at his gate in gorgeous 
pyjamas, and extended the bath and the breakfast 
and the welcome of civilization to a tired and 
hungry and particularly dirty traveller. 


Henry Norman. 


THE SHRINES OF ISE, IN FAPAN. 
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The following letter, from the Tokyo correspon- 
dent of Zhe Times, appears in that journal of the 
27th December :— ; 

‘Tokio, November 6th. 

The old and the new of Japanese civilization 
may nowadays be seen in striking juxtaposition 
on the southern shore of the Gulf ot Owari. From 
Kioto, a dozen hours of travel by railway and 
steamboat bring you to the little haven of Kami- 
yashiro, which does duty as the port of Yamada, 
head-quarters of the Shinto faith, and a goodly 
town of the province of Ise. Then, as you step 
from the modern vessel’s deck into an antiquated 
Japanese wherry, you have the comfortable con- 
viction that you are escaping from the half- 
modernized world of new Japan, with its odd 
mixtures and incongruities, into the comparative 
peace and solitude of a region barely reached as 
yet by the waves of progress. At Yamada itself, a 
couple of miles inland, this impression is rather 
confirmed than disturbed. Old styles and old 
fashions are there supreme. Except for a pillar 
letter-box here and there, or arrays of bottles in 
one or two shops dedicated to the Japanese liking 
for the bitter beer and light wines of the 
Occident, little of things new is to be seen. Not 
a single building of foreign architecture intrudes 
upon the spirit of the place. In its people, their 
dress and ways, in its bright shops, spacious 
inns, and numerous places of amusement, and in 
its narrow, picturesque thoroughfares—the houses 
all standing gable-wise to the street, and afford- 
ing a delighful perspective of bold, fantastic, Orien- 
tal tiling, varied styles, deep eaves, and artistic 
proportions—the quaint old town remains even 
how pretty much what it was in the days of the 
Daimios. Yamada, in fact, has not yet become 
the fashion, Though habitually thronged with 
visitors, these are still, as of old, devout pilgrims 
to the altars of their faith, Perhaps its position 
has saved it, for it is one of the outposts, in that 
quarter, of the Japanese Empire. At all events, 
unlike Nikko, Ikao, Miyanoshita, and other po- 
pular resorts of holiday-makers, it is thus far free 
from the disintegrating influences of Western 
novelties and mobs of foreign tourists. Few ofthe 
latter visit it. Few, indeed, know its whereahouts, 
or have even heard of it. Of course, hope to the 
contrary as we may, the present stale of things 
will inevitably change, there as elsewhere, and all 
too soon, But meantime Yamada continues to 
wear the “rust of antiquity.” ‘Vhere, if anywhere, 
you may put away from you for a while the Japan 
that is, and bask in tranquil enjoyment of life after 
the manner of the Japan that was. Nor is the 
association with past times confined to matters 
temporal only. It extends also to matters spiri- 
tual, and in a greater and much more far-reaching 
degree. In Yamada and its neighbourbood you 
come face to face with the two most famous 
and hallowed shrines of the oldest religious 
systems in the world. There are, it is true, a few 
other more ancient seats of worship elsewhere in 
Japan. But these “two great divine palaces,’ 
as they are called, have been for ages the 
centre and stronghold of the eaily Shinto faith, 
and their history rans far back into the mists of 
time. On the border of the town is the Geku, or 
outer palace, dating from the year 478 of our era. 
The Naiku, or inner palace, three miles beyond, 
was established no fewer than 1,892 years age, 
and within it is hidden the original sacred mirror, 
said to have been forged out of metal from 
heavenly mines, and bestowed by the Sun-goddess 
herself on her adopted grandson, the founder of 
the Japanese Imperial dynasty. Thus, year after 
year for nearly 19 centuries, Yamada has been 
visited by unnumbered hosts of the faithful and 
devout. Chief of all holy places in the Empire, 
the Ise shrines are to the Shinto believers of this 
realm what Mecca is to the Moslems or Jerusa- 
lem to the Christian Greeks. 

Shinto—the name given to the ancient religious 
belief of the Japanese, before Confucian philosophy 
and Buddhism came upon the scene—means “ the 
way of the gods.” But it isa cult rather than a 
religion as commonly understood; its deities 


are for the most part terrestiial; and it has its - 


roots in the remotest depths of Japanese my- 


thology, which, as disinterred from old records _ 


and commentaries by the scholarly labours of 
Messrs. Satow and Chamberlain, may, for present 
purposes, be briefly outlined thus :—In_ the 
beginning there were three great deities, who, by 
miraculous powers beyond man’s ken, created ‘a 
Thing floated or suspended like a cloud in the 
midst of space,’’ without support or attachment. 
In substance this mysterious Thing apparently 
embodied the materials of the solar system ; and 
“the soil floated about, like a fish on the surface 
of the water.” Out of it were then created the 
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sun and moon, and with them 14 gods, the last 
pair of whom, Izanagi and Izanami by name, 
separated the land from the water and gave birth 
to the Japanese islands. Izanagi begat, among 
other offspring, Amaterasu, a female, and Sasa- 
nowo, a male deity, whom he appointed respec- 
tively to rule the sun and moon. Ohanomuji-no- 
mikoto, a descendant of the Moon-god, became 
the first ruler and part-civilizer of Japan. Then 
Amaterasu sought to set up her adopted son in 
his stead. He, however, proposed to substitute 
his own son; and ultimately, after the failure of 
two embassies, Ohanomuji was induced by the 
pressure of a warlike expedition to abdicate in 
favour of the younger deity, Ninigi-no-mikoto, 
grandson by adoption of Amaterasu. From 
Ninigi, otherwise called the ‘sublime grandchild,” 
was descended, in the third generation, Jimmu 
Tenno, the sovereign from whose reign Japanese 
chronology is reckoned, and in whose person 
began, more than 20 centuries ago, the long line 
of Japanese monarchs known to the world by the 
title of Mikado, but to their own people, and more 
correctly, by that of Tenshi, or Son of Heaven. 
When the Sun-goddess proclaimed Ninigi-no- 
mikoto supreme lord of Japan she delivered to 
him “the way of the gods” as established and 
imparted to her by laznagi and Izanami; and she 
decreed that his dynasty should be immovable, 
and that his descendants should continue to rule 
the land of her birth as long as the sun and moon 
should endure. Then, before dismissing him to 
his earthly kingdom, she bestowed on him the 
three sacred emblematic regalia, the mirror, sword, 
and stone, saying as to the first, ‘Look upon 
this mirror as my spirit, keep it in the same 
house and on the same floor with yourself, and 
worship itas if you were worshipping my actual 
presence.” For generations this injunction was 
strictly fulfilled. But in the year 92 B.c. the 
reigning Tenshi, led to believe that the mirror’s 
retention in his palace no longer had divine 
approval, removed it to ashrine specially erected 
for it in Yamato. Thence, after seveal changes 
from place to place, it was eventually brought, in 
the year 4 B.c. to the new Naiku shrine, built for 
the purpose, where it remains to this day. 

As the leading precepts of his terrestrial rule, 
Ninigi-no-mikoto was charged to love, while exact- 
ing strict obedience from, his people, aud especi- 
ally to worship and pray to the gods, beseeching 
favours from all, and propitiating those of them 
‘who had the power to harm. “And,” writes 
Hirata, the commentator, ‘cas it is the duty of 
subjects to imitate the practice of the incarnate 
god who is their sovereign, the necessity of 
worshipping his ancestors and the gods, from 
whem they spring is to be enjoined upon every 
man.”’ In the above short and plain maxim are 
summed up the chief canons and articles of the 
Shinto cult. Worship of the deities; implicit 
obedience to an infallible and god-descended 
monarch—these constitute the main fabric of the 
system, which, after all, is virtually a form of 
nature-worship. Through it runs a strong vein 
of patriotism, as well as that deep reverence for 
the dead wifich in the Orient takes the shape of 
the general worship of ancestors. But of moral 
code, strictly speaking, there is none. Moral 
codes, it was said of old, might be well enough 
for immoral people; but the Japanese were akin 
to and enjoyed the special favour of the gods, 
and therefore needed no vain creeds or doctrines. 

Simple and unadorned as the Shinto faith 
itself, and exhaling alike odour of antiquity, 
are the “two great divine palaces” of Ise. 
He who may think to see in them any 
repetition of the architectural and decorative 
glories which distinguish the famed Buddhist 
temples at Nikko and Shiba will assuredly be 
disappointed. At the Geku and Naiku you 
find no such splendour—no wealth of colour, 
ornaments or carving, no elaborate esterase 
or gorgeous altars, no pompous ceremonials, 
no images or objects exposed for veneration, no 
grandeur of form or cunning workmanship, no 
sacrifices, hardly any symbols. On the contrary, 
there reigns supreme in every detail the rigid, 
almost rude simplicity of the purest and 
humblest Shinto style. Except that the main 
posts are supported on hewn-stone blocks instead 
of entering the ground, that the floors are raised, 
and that wooden walls have taken the place of 
mats, the buildings approximate in form and 
structure to the primeval Japanese hut. Wood 
and thatch form the materials; brass, bronze, 
and iron, scantily used, the sole adornments; 
plain fences of posts, rails and palisades the 
outer and inner cathedral enclosures. There is 
no patch of paint or scrap of carving—no colour 
but the browns and drabs of thatch and weather- 
worn woodwork. For gateways there are merely 
open foris, constructed of bare round logs, in the 
form with which the world is now familiar; for 


gates nought but hanging screens of thin white 
silk ; for sacrifices daily offerings of water, rice, 
fish, salt, and other simple products of the land 
and sea. ‘The very lamps for the service of the 
temple are of coarse white paper, decorated only 
in black, with the chrysanthemum flower which is 
the crest of the Son of Heaven. And in place of 
the long ranks of costly and beautiful foro, or lan- 
tern-standards, in stone and bronze, which line the 
approaches to more pretentious shrines, the few of 
such objects that are to be seen here are of common 
forms, common wood, and insignificant value. As 
for emblems, they too are of the same simple and 
unaffected type. Rice-straw ropes and wisps, 
sprigs and wands of the rare and sacred sakakt 
tree (cleyera japonica), hanging slips of notched 
white paper—each symbolical of some incident in 
the well-known legend of the Sun-goddess’s entice- 
ment out-of the cave to which she had retired, in 
wrath and pain, from the Moon-god’s violence— 
that is all. Though the sacred mirror and its 
copies are there too, they are never now seen by 
human eyes. For each there is a spruce-wood box, 
shrouded in a wrapper of plain white silk and cove- 
red by a wooden cage, which again is completely 
hidden under a voluminous silken mantle. Within 
the box reposes the mirror, in a sack of brocade, 
or rather in a succession of sacks, for, as soon as 
one begins to perish from age, a new one is 
added without removing it. Of public. ritual at 
these shrines there is virtually none, except on oc- 
casional feast-days; and even then it is of the 
most unpretending kind. No sacerdotal hosts or 
gorgeous vestments, no incense or solemn music, 
no rites of adoration, no scriptures, sacrament, 
sermon, or blessing—none but two or three plain- 
robed priests, who, calling the deity’s attention 
by strokes upon a gong, recite short prayers and 
formulas for a few minutes’ worship, bow the 
head, and retire. Now and then the kagura—a 
maiden dance of great antiquity, and said to be 
emblematic of the goddess Uzume’s choragic 
feats before the cave of Amaterasu—is perfor- 
med in a building outside of the temple; but it 
is not a feature of the ritual proper. And the 
lay-worshippers; what of them? Again the same 
tale of profound simplicity. First purified by 
washing their hands in the neighbouring river, 
they advance to the silk screen at the fourth ¢orit, 
cast a few coppers into the receptacle for tribute, 
clap their hands twice together, and then, with 
bowed heads and bended knees, or in a kneeling 
posture, remain for a minute or so in silent or mut- 
tered prayer. Petitions for prosperity and long life, 
for correction of faults, and exemption from evil, 
sin, calamity, and pestilence—these, with humble 
expressions of worship, all in the fewest possible 
words, form the Shinto believer’s prayer. Long 
supplications after the way of the Scribes and 
‘Pharisees are no more favoured here than they 
were in Jerusalem, some 18 centuries ago, by 
the great founder of the Christian faith. Brevity, 
indeed, was enjoined upon the people by ancient 
Shinto precepts. ‘The Son of Heaven’s daily 
prayers for his subjects are, they were told, far 
more efficacious than the greedy petitions of in- 
dividuals. As for the neatness and cleanliness 
of the temples and their surroundings, these are 
beyond reproach. Seen as I saw them but a little 
while ago, the roofs of the buildings at first 
seemed to almost wear the appearance of 
neglect. ‘The thatch had a seedy and withered 
look, and in some cases was overrun by creepers, 
or showed grasses and infant bushes springing up 
from its surface. But you soon learn that this 
apparent neglect is studied. Heat and cold, sun 
and rain, moss, lichen, and natural decay are 
purposely allowed to work their own will on the 
buildings and fences. Beyond that, allis scrupul- 
ously cared for by tender and reverent hands. 
Not a thing is out of place; not a weed dis. 
figures the wide walks and gravelled spaces ; 
not a scrap of dirt of any kind is where dirt ought 
not to be. Let it ‘not be supposed, however, that 
the buildings themselves are of great age, or even 
as old as they often look. ‘Those now standing 
were erected no longer ago than 1869. But in this 
damp and highly variable climate a single decade 
goes far to impair rnde thatch and unpainted 
cedar. Asa matter of fact, the entire struc- 
ture of each temple is, and has been from time 
immemorial, renewed every 20th year. Not by 
pulling down one set and building another in its 
place, but by the expedient of two precisely similar 
sites, contiguous to one another and alternately 
occupied, so that the old set is not demolished until 
the new one is ready. ‘The great point is the care 
that is taken to preserve the ancient style most 
faithfully in every detail. Each successive structure 
is an exact copy of the last—exact to Oriental fidel- 
ity—and you know that, in looking on any one of 
them, you are beholding a genuine type of the 
identical buildings that prevailed in Japan before 
the birth of Christ. 


Such, in their history and impressive plainness 
—which have surely left some marks, when you 
come to think of it, on the annals and tempera- 
ment of the Japanese race—are the leading ex- 
ternals and other characteristics of the “ two 
great divine palaces ” of the Shinto faith. ‘These 
teach us that antiquity, simplicity, and purity 
are the key-notes of Shinto in all its phases, as 
far as exemplified at its head-quarters in Ise. 
Could any loftier ideals be devised for fostering 
those genuine and soul stirring emotions which 
are aimed at in the fabrics of all religions? I 
doubt it. And Iam sure that no man or woman, 
Christian or otherwise, can come away from 
Yamada without feeling that a very curious and 
deep interest attaches itself to those strange 
groups of homely buildings, breathing the flavour 
of age, decay, and repose, and bringing you into 
touch with the earhest days of the oldest faith 
of this interesting people. As for the setting, it 
is well worthy of the gems. If the Princess 
of old who chose the Ise sites can hardly be 
credited with having shown an eqnal taste for 
the grand and picturesque in nature to that, for 
example, which hit upon the mighty mansions of 
the Nikko mountains as the last resting-places of 
the early Tokugawa Shogun, at least the loving 
care of later generations of men has provided 
ample atonement for her shortcomings. Nothing 
could better heighten the impression produced 
upon all beholders by the shrines themselves 
than the solemn magnificence of the forest groves 
and aisles by which they are surrounded and 
approached. Evidently these were planted for 
the purpose—who shall say how many centuries 
ago? Splendid, at all events, in formand dimen- 
sions, are the dense ranks of Japanese cedar, spruce, 
elm, and other trees which now rear their dark 
masses to heights so great that the firmament is 
almost shut out from view. Except where some 
gianthas been ruthlessly beheaded by the typhoon’s 
fury, these lordly forests seem to defy alike de- 
struction, decay, and death. The Naiku grove is 
especially enchanting, and its trees—the finest, 
without doubt, in all Japan—are a rare and goodly 
spectacle. Here the sombre stillness is pleasantly 
broken by the sight and sound of the clear waters 
of the Isuzu-gawa, spanned by rustic bridges and 
rushing gaily to the sea. And, as you thread the 
grand and lonely glades, approaching the old- 
world shrine of the Sun-goddess, you feel that 
you have before you a temple within a temple, and 
that the outer of these, reared by the great ar- 
chitect Nature, is a very meet and noble tabernacle 
for the time-hallowed sanctuary within. 

One would fain linger on at Yamada, especially 
in late autumn, when the forests put forth their 
glowing tints. There is a something about the 
place, its people, its scenery, and associations, not 
to be lightly relinquished or easily forgotten. But 
holidays have their limits, even as the columns 
of The Times—of which latter fact I feel at this 
moment guiltily and painfully conscious. So we 
had to drag ourselves away one early morning, 
and be in turn—for we chose the land route— 
drayged along by flying, yelling jinriksha-men, 
over the smooth and level high-road of Ise. Past 
trim, prosperous towns and villages; past bands 
of white-clad pilgrims, robust, well-gaitered, and 
wayworn, with their bells and fans, fringed mats, 
and mighty hats of rush-straw; past running 
postmen, with letter-bags instead of clothes; past 
squads of ruddy, old-fashioned-looking school-tads, 
who bow politely, like the little gentlemen they 
are; past picturesque, thatched farmsteads, with 
high, neat fences, foxy dogs, and tailless cats; 
past torti and temples, embosomed in trees, but 
looking terribly out of repair; past lumbering 
coaches that might have come outof the Ark, with 
horses whose ancestors, we think ought not to 
have left it; past foot-travellers of many degrees 
—sturdy men, in white breeches and dark robes 
and gaiters, comely matrons, plump and panting 
and bronze-cheeked lasses, gay in scarlet kirtles 
and flower-decked cotffures; and then—surely the 
sweetest pedestrians of all—a pair of rosy chil- 
dren hardly out of infancy, reading their les- 
sons aloud to themselves as they toddle home 
from school. It is quite refreshing to see the 
pleased curiosity with which the whole population 
turns out to stare at us as we rush through the 
villages on our route. Of the boys, the frisky 
contingent scream at us, run races with us, and 
blow at us through toy-trumpets, while those of 
a calculating turn of mind take to counting the 
jinrikishas and coolies on their fingers. The girls 
are more amused than amazed. ‘They cover their 
mouths to hide their mirth, at length fairly explod- 
ing into laughter and scutting away abashed at 
their innocent rudeness. Then the country again. 
On our left a wide expanse of highly cultivated 
but hedgeless fields, creeping far up the slopes of 
those distant, rugged, and fantastic ranges which 
bound the southward view. On our right, very 
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Then the bath is ready for him, and afterwards his] the brightest students naturally find their way to 
simple dinner of fish, eggs, vegetables, and rice is| the best positions. 


near, the dancing waters of the beautiful Owari 
Gulf, stretching away till lost in haze, and backed 
by the pearly silhouettes of the mountains of 
Mikawa. Such is travel on the Ise-kaido in this 
twenty-first autumn of the Meiji era. ms 

Next day the ‘lokaido—a more familiar_and 
less pleasant road, hilly withal, and dusty. Early 
in the afternoon we are at Otsu, which is lapped 
by the blue waters of Lake Biwa. Our cheery 
jinrikisha-men have run their 83 miles since 
yesterday morning, an everyday affair which they 
take as a matter of course. Then the train once 
more. By sunset we glide into the station at 
Kioto; and thereafter, with a Japanese welcome 
from the smiling hostess at Nakamura’s Hotel, 
our trip to Ise is ended, and we fully, almost sadly, 
realize that we have come back to the Japan of 
to-day. 


FOTTINGS FROM FAPAN. 
. SSS SS 

« Puck’s Girdle,” the Annual for 1889 of the 
British Postal Telegraph Service, contains the 
following contribution by Mr. W. B. Mason, of 
Tokyo :— 


CHAPTER I,.—GENERAL,. 


Mr. J. L. ‘Toole, the evergreen comedian, sings 
a ditty to the effect that ‘We are getting so 
Japanescy, ’tis enough to make a chap uneasy,” 
and with this delectable couplet ringing in my 
ears, it strikes me as somewhat hazardous to at- 
tempt to add anything to a subject which might 
have a tendency to bring about, like fluctuating 
markets, general ‘uneasiness.’ However, we 
will take the risk. The salient features, at any rate 
of Japan and Japanese life, may be said to be now 
tolerably well known; although only some few 
years ago works of any reliability relating to the 
country could have been numbered on the fingers 
of one’s hand. The facilities of modern travel, 
familiar intercourse with the people, and a know- 
ledge of their language, the improved art of the 
photographer and engraver have changed all that, 
and now we have in various directions really ad- 
mirable studies of the country and its institutions. 
But ever since her unique social and political 
organisation was rudely disturbed by the guns of 
the navies of the West at Kagoshima and Shimo- 
noseki, the interest taken in the Land of the 
Rising Sun has been universal, incessant, and 
absorbing, and certain, it is, in spite of exhibitions, 
travellers’ tales, and comic opera, that interest 
has in nowise abated. The marvellous political 
superstructure erected on a basis of feudalism 
which met the eyes of Commodore Perry, a 
short thirty years ago, has entirely disappeared 
giving place to a new order of things embra- 
cing the adoption of all that is held in highest 
estimation by the most advanced nations of 
the earth. Never before has such a transform- 
ation scene been witnessed on the world’s stage. 
And it is not too much to say that Japan deserves 
all the admiration which that achievement has 
evoked. ler triumphs, too, in other respects, 
have ‘not been less brilliant. Everybody knows 
the influence which Japanese art, with its distinc- 
tive original features has had upon esthetic 
circles in Europe and America. She has been re- 
presented at all the latter-day exhibitions, and in 
every section of art and industry has been awar- 
ded high honours; in science also she has taken a 
most creditable position, in connexion with which 
it may be of interest to note that the telegraphic 
materials and apparatus manufactured in Tokio, 
which were exhibited at the New Orleans Indust- 
tial Exhibition of 1885, received a First Class 
Diploma. 

Radical, however, as have been the changes and 
reforms of the past few years, it must always be 
borne in mind that the social and ethical features 
of a civilisation, old when Europe was young, ave 
not eradicated in a day. A few miles from any 
of the Treaty ports—were it not for the “ wonder- 
working” wire which stretches everywhere and tends 
to keep the imagination in check—one might well 
fancy himself still living amid the peaceful scenes 
which followed the victories of the mighty lye- 
yasu, and amongst manners and customs for which 
we should have to go back to the days of Pompeii 
and Herculaneum to find a parallel. Probably in 
no other country in the world will we find the re- 
production of so many interesting elements of 
ancient civilisations. 

The traveller comes to his journey’s end for the 
day ; he is welcomed at the threshold of the inn by 
both master and servant; he leaves his shoes be- 
hind him; his room is almost utterly devoid of 
what we call furniture, but he stretches his weary 
limbs on the clean mats, while a nut-brown maid 
brings him a tiny cup of refreshing, unsweetened 
tea, and inquires if he does not feel much fatigued. 


laid out on miniature stands, and while he plies 
the chops-sticks there is the bright-eyed little 
musumé, in attendance to replenish the rice- 
bowl, and her cheerful chatter to beguile the time 
and give him the gossip of the “ petty burgh.” 
Finally, the futon or mattress is carried in and 
spread before him—sitting, dining, and bedroom in 
one, yousee. He “turns in,” and there again is the 
same thoughtful inqniry if all is to his satisfaction, 
and a last gentle ‘* O yastumi nasat,” or ‘ pleasant 
rest to you.” Is it a matter for wonder, then, that 
he composes himself to rest with a reflection it 
may be that there is an element of comfort in this, 
a something in the philosophy of living that Europe 
with her huge hotels and her electric lights has not 
attained? Indeed, it is this idyllic simplicity, 
together with the natural charm of the people 
themselves, that has left such a pleasing impres- 
sion on every visitor to Japan. 

You take a walk along the main street of this 
interior town. It is a lengthy line of wooden 
houses, with open shopfronts, and, it must be said, 
nothing very remarkable in them. The fac similes 
of those dainty cabinets which stood in the niches 
of the rooms of the Duchess of Portsmouth in the 
time of Charles the Second are not to be found 
here; nor will you meet with specimens of poroelain 
like those with which Mary, the consort of William, 
Prince of Orange, amused herself in embellishing 
Hampton Court during the mania for collecting 
china from the Far East. You will have to go to 
the big cities of Tokio, Osaka, and Kioto, to look 
for these and the other treasures of art so eagerly 
sought by connoisseurs. 

CHAPTER II.—PARTICULAR. 

But what will probably attract your passing 
attention, and serve to recall the fretful stir of this 
nineteenth century, are two or three European- 
looking buildings, their roofs projecting above 
the dead-level of the native houses. Amongst 
them will be the inevitable police station and 
the telegraph office? With the former of course 
you have nothing to do. But the telegraph 
office? Ah! well, we may make a call there. 
There, at all events, you will find some one 
able to respond breezily to your ‘‘Good morn- 
ing,” and glad to avail himself of the opportunity 
of exercising his knowledge of the English tongue. 
Behind the counter you will hear the ticking of the 
Morse instrument, and may be able to distinguish 
the Yes” or “ No” froma distant office in reply 
to some inquiry on the line; for the telegraphs in 
Japan have been framed on the British system, 


and the telegraphist still retains those useful | 


monosyllabic reminders of his early instructors. 
But your acquaintance with the art of sound-read- 
ing will avail you little further here. A Japanese 
telegram is being transmitted in its own code. 
The Japanese Ignguage, unlike Chinese, can be 
represented or written by a syllabary as well as by 
ideograph. ‘The Morse code adopted for it has 
been made up of the International Code and addi- 
tional signals of five dots and dashes. For instance, 
the word “ Nagasaki’ appears as follows :— 


Roman . 
Syllables Na ga sa ki 
Katakana 
Syllables > a a + 
Morse Code -— = ome _— Oe es 


Of course, side by side with it, the International 
Code has to be used for the transmission of all 
telegrams other than Japanese. ‘ Right here,” 
as the Americans say, you will observe the extra 
and indispensable qualifications required of the 
Japanese telegraphist. And, in reality, much 
more is demanded of him. Asastudent, he enters 
the Imperial Telegraph School in Tokio for a 
period of two years, and here is the curriculum 
for his last term, as culled from the school calendar 
for the present year :—Manipulation of the Morse, 
Sounder, Duplex, and Wheatstone automatic in. 
struments, and the ordinary counter duties of 
an office, thirteen hours per week; the English 
language, five hours; mathematics, four hours; 
telegraphy, four hours; physics, three hours; 
drawing, three hours; and book-keeping, two 
hours. The two following questions given to the 
“ Telegraphy class ” at the final examination and 
before the student enters on his practical course, 
which lasts one year more, will sufficiently indicate 
the standard aimed at :— 

1. Describe the differential method of Duplex 
telegraphy, and give a sketch of same. 

2. Describe Van Rysselberghe’s system of 
simultaneous transmission by telephone and tele- 
graph on the same wire. 

This may appear a somewhat rigorous training 
for a youth destined for a small office in the 
interior like that we have made our temporary 
halting-place, but all the departments of the 
service are recruited from the same school, and 


The Japanese telegraphist is an adept in his 
art; the profession is one suited to his taste and 
disposition. Perched on a chair, perhaps, with 
his legs tucked under him, if he be in native dress, 
he will sit all day with imperturbable good humour 
(provided always there is not ‘ta duffer at the 
other end !’), working at a good average rate of 
speed, and demanding only five minutes’ respite 
for his modest meals, and an odd moment or two 
for a whiff from the inevitable Lilliputian pipe. 
The European officers formerly in the employment 
of the department suggested to him the advant- 
ages of a daily duty and shorter hours, but, after 
a brief trial, he fell back on the system he loves 
best —one day on duly and the next free. 


When I state that for more than thirteen years 
I only know of one case of tampering with tele- 
grams or dfvulging their contents, it will be ad- 
mitted that the public business of the country is in 
safe hands. 

A lineman calls at the office before going over 
his section for the day. He is known by his blue 
cotton dress, on the back of which is imprinted the 
ideograph ‘ Den,”’ signifying lightning. As a 
rule, he is not of the educated class of the people, 
but to those familiar with Japanese handicraft, it 
need scarcely be said, he soon becomes a skilled 
workman, and thoroughly trustworthy in whatever 
is expected of him. 

I may be pardoned here a personal reminis- 
cence. Some years ago, in the month of Novem- 
ber, I made a long journey across rough country 
roads, in oider to reach in one day the town of 
‘Takewo, a place noted for its hot mineral springs. 
L arrived late- about nine o’clock—almost chilled 
to the marrow; fortunately in time, however, to 
have the luxury of a hot bath. The baths are 
public, and I had scarcely got well into the water 
when a middle aged Japanese entered the same 
bath, bowed politely to me, inquired after my own: 
august health and that of my family, and then 
proceeded, with apologies, to rub down my back 
with his own bath cloth! This was very delight- 
ful, but also very embarrassing, for, in spite of his 
acquaintance with my affairs, I knew not tle man 
from Adam. Itseemed unkind, under the circum- 
stances, to suggest to him that he had the advantage 
of me, while I really very much had the advantage 
of him! And when I thanked bim for his atten- 
tention, out he got, procured my towel, and save 
for his loin-cloth, naked as he stood—protest being 
of no avail—dried me thoroughly, and handed my 
clothes to me, piece by piece, until I was dressed and 
ready to go to my hotel. There, too, I soon found 
he had been making himself master of the stua- 
tion. Instead of the ordinary Japanese dinner, a 
dish of oysters first appeated, followed by a 
chicken cutlet and other laudable gastronomic 
efforts in European style. I was, indeed, much 
bewildered, but as I have said, the attention was 
gratifying. The only person I knew in the town was 
the clerk in charge of the telegraph office, and when 
that gentleman called, which he shortly did, I 
appealed to him, and discovered my unknown 
benefactor to be the local lineman! Some years 
before, it appeared, he had been a cook in the 
employment of a friend of mine, one of the Euro- 
pean telegraph inspectors. Are you surprised, 
then, that Master Vajiro is remembered by me for 
other than his skill in the setting of poles and 
jointing of wires P 


The Japanese telegraph system was established 
in 1871, when a number of engineers and operators 
were engaged from England. It was an inde- 
pendent section of the Ministry of Public Works 
until the abolition of that department in Decem- 
ber, 1885, when a ministerial reconstruction took 
place, and the Ministry of Communications was 
formed, Admiral Viscount Enomoto—one of the 
most prominent men of the Restoration of 1867— 
taking the portfolio and a seat in the Cabinet. 

The Telegraph section continued independent 
until March, 1887, when the Post and Telegraph 
services were amalgamated. 


EASTERN WORTHIES. 
—_—_+—_-—- : 
WILLIAM CHALMERS BURNS. 


William Chalmers Burns (1815—1868), mis- 
sionary to China, born in 1815, at the manse of 
Dun, Forfarshire, was educated at the Grammar 
School of Aberdeen, and at Marischal College and 
University. His first training was in an Edin- 
burgh lawyer’s office, but in 1832 he became the 
subject of such intense religious impressions that 
he resolved to be a minister of the Gospel, 
returned to the University, and was licensed as a 
probationer by the Presbytery of Glasgow in 1839. 
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His purpose was to be a missionary abroad, but, 
there being then no vacancy in the’ mission field, 
be accepted temporary occupation at home. His 
first labours were at Dundee, where he took 
charge of the congregation of the Rev. R. M. 
MeCheyne, during his absence in Palestine. Burns 
preached with extraordinary earnestness and depth 
of conviction ; a great revival of religious life fol- 
lowed, much as in the days of Whitefield and 
Wesley. Burns then spent some years visiting 
different pasts of Scotland and the North of Eng- 
land, and with corresponding results. He tried 
Dublin, but had little success there. Going to 
Canada, he made a great impression, especially 
where the Scotch abounded, but the scenes did not 
equal those which took place in his native land. jt 
was not till 1846 that he set out for China as a mis- 
sionary in connection with the Presbyterian Church 
of England. His first efforts among the Chinese 
were very discouraging, and his faith and perseve- 
rance were put to great trial. Ere long, however, 
the results were much more encouraging. In 
1854, at Pechina, near Amoy, began a remark- 
able harvest, which in various places he continued 
to reap. A marvellous spiritiual power accom- 
panied his words and numberless hearts were 
touched. Many native Congregations of Chiris- 
tians were formed in the neighbouhood; but 
it was his practice to leave these to the care 
of others, and always press forward to occupy 
new ground. Leaving that part of China he went 
to Shanghai, Swatow, and then to Peking and 
Newchwang. Burns translated the “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” as well as many of our best hymns into 
Chinese. He was remarkable for his simple and 
self-denying ways. On his mission tours he took 
little with him but tracts and bibles, trusting to 
the hospitality of the people. Often he was 
annoyed; once arrested and imprisoned, and 
sometimes robbed; but he bore all with the 
greatest meekness. To avoid being stared 
at as a foreigner, he ultimately adopted the 
Chinese dress and lived as a native. Having 
caught a chill at Newchwang, an out-of-the-way 
place to which he simply went on account of its 
destitution, he died there on 4th April, 1868. 
Burns won in a most unusual degree the esteem 
both of English residents and of the natives of 
China, and of all friends of missions, and is uni- 
versally regarded as having been one of the most 
devoted missionaries since apostolic times. 


IN THE U.S. CONSULAR-GENERAL 


COURT. 
—_——_o>—__—_ — 
Before C.R. GreatHouse Esq., Consul-General. 
Saturbay, February 16th, 1889. 


MORGIN V. BAILEY. 

Defendant did not appear, and plaintiff asked 
for judgment in default. 

Mr. Walford appeared for plaintiff, whose 
petition stated that defendant gave his promtissory 
note in Yokohama, whereby he agreed [to pay to 
plaintiff, or his order, the sum of 200 yez two years 


after date. At the time of making the said note 
it was verbally agreed between the plaintiff and 
defendant that interest should be paid at the rate 
of 12 percent. per annum from the day of making 
the agreement. The note became due on the 26th 
August, 1880, and the defendant had not yet met 
his liability. By letters of the 13th February, 
1884, and 27th February, 1884, accounts were 
stated between plaintiff and defendant, in re- 
spect of above debt, and the sum of $322 was, 
upon such statement of accounts, found to be due 
on 2gth February, 1884. Plaintiff received, in 
March 1883, $10, and in March, 1884, $15. 
Nicholas Morgin, sworn, deponed that he was 
superintendant of the Yokohama Fire Brigade. 


Mr. Walford—Is this his (defendant’s) hand- 
writing ? 
Witness—Yes. He did it in my house. 


Mr. Walford—Have you received any money 
from defendant? 


Witness—Yes. I received $10 in March, 1883, 
and $15 in March, 1884, on account. 

Mr. Walford—You received no other payment? 

Witness—No. He sent me $5, but I sent it 
back and told him I would not receive $5. 

Mr. Walford then worked out how much the 
debt and interest would amount to at 12 per cent. 
and found that when the $25 paid on account were 
deducted the balance amounted to $376, which the 
Court found to be correct, and then gave judgment 
in favour of plaintiff, Defendant having to pay also 
the costs of Court. 


LATEST TELEGRAMS. 


——»~—_——_- 
(Reuter “Speciat” ro “Japan Mai.’”’] 


London, February 15th. 

Mr. Chamberlain, when referring to the Irish 
question in a speech at Glasgow, said that he 
advocated a Liberal reunion and that he agreed 
with the general programme of Mr. Gladstone, 
the sole serious difference between them being 
that Mr. Gladstone's ideas of Home Rule were 
based upon the principle of nationality, whereas 
Unionists were willing to concede the fullest 
local self-government only. 


London, February 16th. 

The French Ministry has resigned owing to 
the Chamber of Deputies having voted the 
adjournment of the debates on the revision of 
the Constitution. 

General Boulanger has issued a manifesto in 
which he claims the credit of having overthrown 
the Cabinet and the impending dissolution. 


London, February 19th. 

A new Ministry, probably of moderate views 
and colourless character, has been formed in 
France, under the Presidency of M. Meline, to 
tide over the period of the International Ex- 
hibition. 

Lhe Times paid £6,000 for Parnell’s letters. 
The supplier of the letters swears that Mr. 
Labouchere offered him £1,000 to testify that 
they were forgeries. 

London, February arst. 

M. Meline is unable to form a new Cabinet. » 

The Duke of Cambridge is visiting Gibraltar 
to inspect the defences. 

A Separatist has been elected for Perthshire. 


{Frou ‘* Le Courrier p’HatpnHona.”’) 


Paris, January 25th. 
The legislative election in the Seine is excit- 
ing great attention in Europe. 
January 27th. 
In the legislative election which has just 
taken place in the Seine Department, General 
Boulanger was elected by 244,000 votes against 
162,000 given to M. Jacques (President of the 
Seine General Council). The Reactionary 
candidate obtained 16,000 votes. The excite- 
ment is extreme. No disturbance gccuyrred. 


January zgth. 
Foreign newspapers express grave apprehen- 
sion for the future. There is a rumour that the 
Press law is to be modified. 
. February rst. 
Boulanger has written thanking his electors. 
He appeals to all well-meaning men. 


MAIL STEAMERS. 
o———— 


. 
THE NEXT MAIL JS DUK 


From America... per P. M. Co. Saturday, Feb. 23rd.* 
Krom Hongkong. per P. & O. Co. Sunday, Feb. 24th. 
From Europe, 

vid Hongkong. per M. M. Co. 
From —_ Europe, 

vid Hongkong. per P. M. Co. 
From Shanghai, 


Monday, Feb. 25th.t 
Thurday, Feb. 28th.§ 
Vriday, March 1st. 


From America ... per O.& 0. Co. 


Monday, March gth.|| 
From Canada, &c. per C. P. M. Co. 


Friday, March 8th.{ 


* City of Sydney left San Francisco on February 4th. + Ancona 
left Nagasaki on February aoth. ¢ Yang-tsé (with French mail) 
ssed Shimonoseki on February sand. § City of Peking (with 
nglish mail) left Hongkong on February arst. § Oceanic left 
San Francisco on February 13th. & Abyssinta left Vancouver, 
B.C., on February 19th. 


THE NEXT MAIL LKEAVKS 


Shanghai ...... per M. M. Co. Sunday, Feb. 24th. 
For Shanghai, 

Kobe, and per N.Y. K, Tuesday, Feb. 26th. 

Nagasaki ... 


For America.. ... Saturday, March and. 
For Europe, vid 


Hongkong...... per N. D. Lloyds, Wednesday, Mar. 6th. 


TIME TABLES AND STEAMERS. 
— 


YOKOHAMA-TOKYO RAILWAY. 


Tkains Laave YOKOHAMA Station at 6.30, 7.30, 
8.45,* 9 45, and 11 a.m.; and 12.15, 3.35, 2.45, 4.05," 
5, 6.30, 7.30, 8.55, 10, and 11.15} p.m. 

Trains Leave TéKy6 (Shimbashi) at 6.40, 7 40, 
8 35." 9.45, and 11 a.m.; and 12 15, 1.30, 2.45, 4,* 5> 
6.15, 7.35, 8.45, 10, and 11.15¢ p.m. 

Farus—First Single, sen 75; Second do., sen 4s, 
Third do.,; 25; First Return, yen 1.50; Second do., 
sen go. 

Those marked (*) run through without stopping at ‘Tsurumi, 


Kawasaki, and Omori Stations, Those marked (1) are the same 
as above with the exception of stopping at Kawasaki Station, 


TOKAIDO RAILWAY. 

‘TRAINS LkAVE YOKOHAMA at 7.40 and 9.25 a.m., 
and 12, 2.30, 4.50, and 7.15 p.m.; and Kozu at ye 
9.22, and 11.55 a.m.; and 2.25, 4.50, and 7.15 p.m, 

Farus—To Hodogaya, first-class sen 10, second- 
class sen 6, third-class sez 3; to Totsuka, seu 32, sen 
19, sen g; to Ofune sen 46, sen 27, sen 13; to’ Fuji- 
awa, sen §8, sen 34, sen 16; to Hiratsuka, sen 98, 
sent 54, sen 25; to Oiso, yen 1.00. sen 60, sen 28; 
and to Kozu, yen 1.25, sen 75, sen 35. 


TOKAIDO (KOZU-SHIZUOKA) RAILWAY. 


‘TRAINS LEAVE Kozu (down) at 9.15 a.m. and 4.07 
p.m.; and SHIZUOKA at 7.15 a.m. and 2.35 p.m. 

Farus—First-class, yen 2.67; second-class, yen 
1.60; third-class, sen 82. 


TOKYO-SHIOGAMA RAILWAY. 

TRAINS LEAVE UNO (down) at 6.30 and 11.40 a.m., 
and 4.30 p.m.; Ursunomiya (down) at 9.49 a.m. and 
3.05 p.m.; SHIRAKAWA (down) 7.30 a.m. and 12.23 
and §.39 p.m.; Koriyama (down) at 8.59 a.m. and 
1.50 and 7.03 p.m.; Fukusuima (down) at 7 and 
11.15 a.m, and 3.53 p.m.; Senpat (down) at 5.45 and 
10.05 a.in, and 2.30 and 6.55 p.m. 

TRAINS LEAVE SHIOGAMA (ap) at 6.25 and 10.40 
a.m., and 3.20 and 7.35 p.m.; SeNpat (up) at 7 and 
11.17 a.m., and 3.55 p.m.; FuKusHima (up) at 6 and 
10.01 a.m, and 2.35 p.m.; Koxtyama (np) at 8.03 
a.m., and 12.08 p.m.; UTsunomiva (up) at 7 a.m., 
and 12.02 and 4.08 p.m, 

Farus.—Ueno to Utsunomiya, first-class yen 2, 
second-class yen 1.32, third-class sen 66; to Koriyama 


yen 4.10, yen 2.74, yen 1.37; to Fukushima yen §, yen 


3.32, yen 1.66; to Sendai yen 6.45, yen 4.30, yen 2.15; 
to Shiogama yen 6.75, yen 4.50, yen 2.25, 


‘TTOKYO-MAEBASHI RAILWAY. 
‘TRAINS LEAVE TéKy¥6 (Ueno) at 6, 9, and 11.40 a.m., 
and 2.30 and 5.35 p.m.; and Mangpasni at 6 and 
11.40 a.m., and 2.30 and 5.35 p.in, 
Farus—First-class (Separate Compartment), yen 
2.05 ; second-class, yen 1.36; third-class, sen 68. 


TAKASAKI-YOKOKAWA RAILWAY. 
TRAINS Leave TAKASAK! at 6.30 and 9.25 a.m., and 
12.10 and 3.05 p.m.; and YoKoKawa at 8 and 10.50 
a.in,, and 1.40 and 4.45 p.m. 
Fares—First-class, sen 75; second.class, sen 45; 
third-class, sen 25, 


MITO-OYAMA RAILWAY. 


TRAINS LRAV« MiTO (up) at 5.10 a.m. and 2.10 
p.m.; and Oyama (down) at gam. and 7 p.m. 

Farns—First-class, yer 1.26; second-class, sen 84; 
and sen 42. 


OYAMA-KIRYU RAILWAY. 


Trains—Lgavge Oyama (down) at 8.55 a.m. and 
1 and 6.55 p.m., and Kiryu (up) at 6 and 11 a.m. 
and 3 p.m, 

Fargs—First-class, sen 97; second-class, se 66; 
and third-class, sez 33. 


NAOETSU-KARUIZAWA RAILWAY: 
‘TRAINS LEAVE Naogtsu (up) at 6 and 11 a.m. and 
3.30 p.m., and Karuizawa (down) at 6 and 10.40 a.m. 
and 2.10 p.m. 
Fargs—Second.class, yer 1.76; third, sen 92. 


NAGANO-UEDA RAILWAY. 
‘TRAINS Leave NaGANno (up) at 6 and 10 a.m., and 
3 p.m.; and UEDA (down) at 7.45 a.m., 12m.,and 5 p.m. 
Fares—Second-class, sen 54; Third-class, sex 28, 


SHIMBASHI, SHINAGAWA, AND AKABANE 
JUNCTION, 


TRAINS LEAVE SHIMBASHI at 8.10 and 10.45 a.m., 
and 1.40 and 4.50 p.m. ; 

Fargs—First-class, sen 54; second-class, sen 36; 
third-class, sen 18. 

_ TRAINS LeAVE SHINAGAWA at 8.19 and 10.54 a.m., 
and 1.49 and 4.59 p.m.; and AKABANE at 9.25 a.m., 
and 12, 3.10, and 7 p.m. 

Fares—First-class, se 39; second-class, sen 26; 
third-class, sex 13. 


YOKOSUKA STEAMERS. 

STEAMERS LEAve the English Hatoba daily at 8.00 
and 10.30, a.m., and 1.35 and 4.05 p.m.; and Leave 
Yoxosuxa at 6.30 and 10,20 a.m., and 1.20, and 4.00 
p.m.—Fare, sen 20. 


LATEST SHIPPING. 
—_~>—_— 
ARRIVALS. 


Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, Conner, 
15th February,—Ujina 13th February, Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Tokio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,350, Wynn, 15th 
February,—Shanghai and ports, General.— 
Nippon Yusen aisha. 

Victoria, British steamer, 1,530, J. Coundon, 15th 
February,—Nagasaki 12th February, Coal.— 
Mitsui Bussan Kaisha. 

Iphigenia, German steamer, 1,658, Voltmer, 16th 
February,—Hongkong gth February, Gene- 
ral.—Simon, Evers & Co. 

Fason, British steamer, 1,411, Willigan, 16th Feb- 
ruary,—Kobe 15th February, General.—But- 
terfield & Swire. 

Gwalior, British steamer, 1,602, W. J. Nantes, 

/17th February,—Hongkong 8th February, 
vid Nagasaki and Kobe, General.—P. & O. 
S.N. Co. = 

Falabah, British steamer, 1,068, W. B. Hudings, 
18th February, — Batoum 5th December, 
46,675 cases Oil.—Sanmwuel Samuel & Co. 


Belgic, British steamer, 4,211, W. H, Walker, 
1gth February,—Hongkong 13th February, 
General.—O. & O. S.S. Co. 

August, Norwegian steamer, 1,018, Isberg, 19th 
February,—Nagasaki 14th February, Coal.— 
P. M.S.S. Co. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Frahm, 
1gth February,—Kobe 18th February, Gene- 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Walter, 
17th February,—Hakodate 14th February, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 

Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,230, Car- 
rew, Igth February,—Yokkaichi 18th Feb- 
ruary, General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Yechigo Maru, Japanese steamer, 704, Okuma, 
19th February,—Fushiki 16th February, Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Batavia, British steamer, 1,661, Auld, 20th 
February, —Kobe, 18th February, General.— 
C. P. M. SS. Co. 

Bombay, British bark, 950, Eldridge, 20th Feb- 
ruary, — Kobe, 16th February, General. — 
Flint, Kilby & Co. 

Hiroshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,862, C. 
Nye, 2oth February,—Yokkaichi rgth Feb- 
ruary, General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Fuyo, Japanese steamer, 875, Selck, 21st Feb- 
ruaty,—Nagasaki 16th February, Coal.— 
Mitsu Bishi Sha. 

Oanfa, British steamer, 1,970, Thompson, 21st 
February,—Kobe 19th February, General.— 
W. M. Strachan & Co. 

Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 386, Watanabe, 
2ist February,—Handa 2oth February, Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Drum- 
mond, 21st Kebruary,—Hakodate 18th Feb- 
ruary, General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, Youny, 
2ist February,—Kobe 2oth February, Mails 
and General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


DEPARTURES. 

Glenroy, British steamer, 1,438, Webster, 16th 
February,—Kobe, General.—Jardine, Math. 
eson & Co. 

Koreyets, Russian gunboat, Captain B.S. Oste- 
letsky, 16th February,—Kobe. 

Carmarthenshire, British steamer, 1,715, Chalk, 
16th February,—Kobe, General.—Adamson, 
Bell & Co. 

City of New York, American steamer, 3,500, R. 
R. Searle, 16th February,—San Francisco, 
Mails and General.—P. M. S.S. Co. 

Verona, British steamer, 1,876, F. Speck, 37th 
February,—Hongkong, vid Kobe and Naga- 
saki, Mails and General.—P. & O. S.N. Co. 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, G. W. Con- 
ner, 18th February,—Houolulu, Mails and 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Tokio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,350, Wynn, 19th 
February,—Shanghai and ports, Mails and 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Victoria, British steamer, 1,530, J. Coundon, 19th 
February,—Kobe, General.— Mitsui Bussan 
Kaisha. 

Fason, Britisly steamer, 1,411, Willigan, 20th Feb- 
ruary,—Kobe, General.—Butterfield & Swire. 

Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,350, Haswell, 
2oth February,—Kobe, Mails and General. 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Takachiho Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,470, Walker, 
2oth February, — Kobe, General. — Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 
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Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,230, Car- 
vew, 20th February,—Yokkaichi, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Batavia, British steamer, 1,661, Auld, 21st Feb- 
ruary,—Vancouver, B.C., Mails and Gene- 
ral.—C. P. M.S.S. Co. 

Iphigenia, German steamer, 1,658, Voltmer, 21st 
Ce SISA oy cstxabes General.—Simon, Evers & 

0. 

Hiroshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,862, C. 
Nye, 21st February,— Yokkaichi, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Honauwar, British ship, 1,619, Lane, 21st Feb- 
ruary,—Iloilo, Ballast. —Captain. 

Mary L. Cushing, American ship, 1,575, Bray, 21st 
February, — Kobe, General. — Paul Heine- 
mann & Co. a 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,166, Frahm, 
21st February,—Nagasaki, Mails and Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Yechigo Maru, Japanese steamer, 704, Okuma, 
21st February,—Nagasaki, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

August, Norwegian steamer, 1,018, Isberg, 22nd 
February,—Nagasaki, Ballast.—P. M. S 
Co. 


PASSENGERS. 
ARRIVED, 


Per Japanese steamer Omi dfaru, from Ujina: 
—962 passengers. 

Per Japanese steamer Jokio Afaru, from Shang- 
hai and ports:—Captain and Mrs. Ostolapoff, 
Mrs. D. Crowe and child, Captain Miyagi, Messrs. 
A. J. Lines, F. Burcham, F. H. Mussell, Najima, 
Takimoto, Kato, Katakuze, Mizukoshi, Kushi- 
yama, ‘Tuck Shin, Bianchi, Ikeda, and Tsumioka 
in cabin; Mr. and Mrs. Noshida, Mr. and Mrs. 
Tanaka, Messrs. Fukui, and Yamaguchi in second 
class ; and 92 passengers in steeraye. 

Per British steamer Gwalior, from Hongkong 
vid Kobe :—Captain A. Ogilvie, and Mr: E. D. 
Puckle in cabin; Mr. Y. Higano in second class; 
and 1 Chinese in steerage. 

Per British steamer Belgic, from Hongkong :— 
Mrs. H. R. Smith, Dr. U. F. Thurston, and Mr, 
J. R. Best in cabin; and 1 Chinese and 4 Japa- 
nese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, from Kobe: 
—Mr. and Mrs. L. D. Wihard, Messrs. ‘T. T. 
Swift, Y. Kamemura, N. W. P. V. Pistoriass, M. 
Bieber, and G. R. Clark in cabin; and 66 pas- 
senpers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Niigata Maru, from 
Hakodate :—Mr. and Mrs. Toki and Miss ‘Toki in 
cabin; Mr. Kinoshita in second class; and 24 
passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Zakasago Maru, from 
Yokkaichi:—1 passenger in second class ; and 68 
passenpers in steerage. 

Per British steamer Batavia, from Kobe :— For 
Vancouver, B,C.: 1 European and 3 Chinese in 
steerage, 

Per Japanese steamer Yamashiro Maru, from 
Kobe:—Mrs. Browne, Messrs. H. M. Roberts, G. 
Bushby, and H. Sakamoto in cabin; Mrs. IK. 
Komatsu, Miss J. Komatsu, Messrs. M. Nomura, 
R. Hiromo, and R. Satomi in second class; and 
137 passengers in steerage. 


DEPARTED. 


Per British steamer Avadic, for Hongkong : — 
Mr. and Mrs. Walters and child in cabin. 

Fer American steamer City of New York, for San 
Francisco:—Count and Countess Sawa.and 2 
servants, Marquis and Marchioness Mayeda and 
2 servants, Lieut. K. Yoshii, Messrs. Kato, Saito, 
D. Flannagan, Abraham Mant, and J. Mathlot in 
cabin. 

Per British steamer Verona,for Hongkong via 
Kobe and Nagasaki:—Mrs. St. Clair, Mrs. J. C. 
Hepburn, Miss Wisner, Mrs. Hosking, Mrs. 
Hammond, Messrs. H. M. Roberts, C. Harding, 
and Chan Wan Kaiin cabin; and 1 Chinese in 
steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Tokio Maru, for Shang- 
hai and ports :—Kev. and Mrs. L. M. Chappell, 
Captain and Mrs. Ostolapoff, Mr. and Mrs. Mi- 
nami, Mrs. Nambu and child, Miss A. Tyler, 
Miss L. Oakland, Messrs. KX. Ashibara, Ishida, 
and Ohiki in cabin; Mrs. Mitsui and child, Mrs. 
Futake and child, Messrs. P. Halston, C. W. 
Johns, Otsuka, Yamaguchi, and Atomi in second 
class; and 70 passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Kobe Afaiu, for Kobe:— 
Lieut.-<General Viscount ‘I. Takashima, Lieut.- 
General Baron M. Nozu, Mr. and Mrs. T. Ha- 
yashi and two children, Mr. and Mrs. A. Toda, 
Mr. and Mrs. S. Akamatsu, Mr. and Miss Ko- 
jima, Messrs. W. J. Lowton, Esdale, Ginsburg, S. 
Senda, M. Tsutsumi, A. Sakai, M. Yamamoto, 
N. Hirayama, E. Miyake, M. Honda, J. Umaya- 
parai H. Yoshimasu, Y. Hara, ‘T. Chisaka, and 


S.S.| and northerly winds and fine, clear weather. 
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Maezono in cabin; 7 passengers in second class; 
and 161 in steerage. 

Per British steamer Batavia, for Vancouver, 
B.C.:—Miss H. G. Brittan,and Captain A. Ogilvy, 
A.D.C. in cabin; Messrs. H. McColl, Jas. Ruth, 
and 8 Japanese in steerage. From Kobe: Mr. 
Win, Dyer Tolton in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, for Hako- 
date:—Mrs. S. Chigusa, Mrs. N. Mori and child, 
Messrs. ‘IT. Tochigi, K. Higashi, G. Mori, S. 
Mori, and T. Ishida in second class; and 38 pas- 
sengers in steerage. 


CARGOES. 


Per British steamer Verona, for Hongkong via 
Kobe and Nagasaki :—Silk for France, 72 bales. 


REPORTS. 

The Japanese steamer Omi Maru, Captain Con- 
ner, reports :—Left Ujina the 13th February; had 
light to moderate N. and N.W. winds and fine 
weather to Omairaki; thence to port strong N.W. 
Ar- 
rived at Yokohama the 15th February, at 1 p.m. 

‘The Japanese steamer Tokio Maru, Captain 
Wynn, reports :—Left Shanghai the 8th February, 
at 3.20 p.m.; and experienced light winds and fine 
clear weather until next day when wind freshened 
and weather became overcast and cloudy to Naga- 
saki, where arrived the roth, at 7 a.m. and left the 
11th, at 5 p.m.; had fine weather and light variable 
winds to Shimonoseki, where arrived the 1ath, at 
8 a.m. and left the same day, at 9.25 a.m.; had 
light northerly winds and fine weather to Kobe, 
where arrived the 13th, at 3.44 a.m. and left the 
14th, at noon; thence had fine weather and fresh 
uorth-westerly winds. Arrived at Yokohama the 
15th February, at 4 p.m. 

The German steamer Jphigenta, Captain Volt- 
mer, reports :—Left Hongkong the gth February, 
at Io a.m.; had strong N.W. winds and_ thick 
tain; al 3 p.m. same day saw a Chinese junk bot- 
tom up and men clinging to the wreck; steered 
close to the junk and found three Chinese fisher- 
men; threw a line to them and got them on board 
safe, and gave them dry clothing and food, and 
they informed the captain that there were four 
men on the junk but one was drowned, the re- 
mainder having been on the wreck 24 hours. As 
it was not convenient for Captain Voltmer to land 
them, he brought them to Yokohama and turned 
them over to the Chinese Consul. From the date 
of picking up the fisherman had fresh to strong 
N.W. and Northerly winds and fine weather 
throughout. ‘This is the second time that Captain 
Voltmer has had the good fortune to save life. 

The British steamec Belgic, Captain Walker, 
reports :—Left Hongkong the 13th February, at 
1.45 p.m.; encountered strong N.E. monsoon to 
Yokoshima; thence to port strong N.N.W. winds. 
Arrived at Yokohama the 19th February, at 11.05 
a.m. Time, 5 days, 19 hours, 35 minutes. 

The Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, Captain 
P. Frahm, reports :—Left Kobe the 18th February, 
at noon; had northerly breeze, smooth sea and 
usual fine, clear, pleasant weather, with sun and 
moonshine throughout. Arrived at Yokohama the 
igth February, at 4.50 p.m. 

The Japanese steamer Nitgata Maru, reports : 
—tLeft Hakodate the 14th February, at 2 p.m.; 
had strong north-westerly winds and cloudy wea- 
ther to Oginohama, where arrived the 15th, at 
1.30 p.m. and left the 16th, at 8 a.m.; had light 
variable winds and fine weather to Inuboye light; 
thence to port strong south-westerly gale, cloudy 
weather, and very high sea, 21 hours from Inu- 
boye light. Arrived at Yokohama the 17th Febru- 
ary, at 8 a.m. 

‘The Japanese steamer 7akasago Maru, Captain 
Carrew, reports :—Left: Yokkaichi the 18th Feb- 
ruary, at 4 p.m.; had strong north-westerly winds 
to Rock Island; thence to port strong northerly 
winds and fine weather. Arrived at Yokohama 
the 19th February, at g a.m. 

The British steamer Batavia, Captain Auld, re- 
ports:—Left Kobe the 18th Feb:uary, at 10.30 
p.m.; had fresh N.W. and northerly winds and 
fine weather throughout the passage. Arrived at 
Yokohama the 2oth February, at 6.30 a.m. 

The Japanese steamer Satsuma Maru, Captain 
Drummond, reports:—Left Hakodate the 18th 
February, at 2 p.m. Arrived at Oginohama the 
19th, at 0.15 p.m. and left the 2oth, at 8 a.m.; had 
light to fresh west and N.W. and northerly winds 
and fine weather throughout the passage. Ar- 
rived at Yokohama the 21st February, at 10 a.m. 

The Japanese steamer Yamashiro Maru, Cap- 
tain Young, reports :—Left Kobe the 2oth Feb- 
tuary, at noon ; had moderate northerly winds and 
clear weather and smooth sea throughout the 
passage. Arrived at Yokohama the 21st February, 


at 4.45 p.n. 
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LATEST COMMERCIAL. 
_—_— > 
IMPORTS. 


In Yarn there has been a fair demand for 
English Spinnings, but the general firmness of 
holders has tended to limit transactions, which have 
been mostly at a slight advance on previous quo- 
tations for spot as well as for arrival; a moderate 
demand has existed also for Bombays, but the 
weakness of the Kobe market has caused a lower 
range of prices, In g Ibs. Shitings only very 
small sales have been reported at full rates, whilst 
in most other descriptions of Piece Goods there 


has been next to nothing doing. 


Yarn.—Sales for the week amount to 750 bales 


English and 300 bales Bombay. 


Corrow Pigce Goops.—About 2,500 pieces 9 


Ibs. Shirtings, are all the business reported. 

Woo .tens.—350 pieces Italian Cloth, and 
1,000 pieces Mousseline de Laine, are all the sales 
mentioned. 

COTTON YARNS. 


TRH Dieu, 

Nos. 16/24, Ordinary.. seteseseeee $30.25 to Zr. 

Nos. 16/24, Medium ........ aoe to geae 
Nos. 16/24, Good to Best... 33.50 to 34.25 
Nos. 16/24, Reverse ......., 33-50 to 34.50 
Nos. 28/32, Ordinary .......cccccccccsecer eae 33-25 to 34.25 
Nos. 28/32, Medium ........ seesessees 34.50 0 35.50 
Nos. 28/32, Good to Best ..... ss 35-75 to 36.25. 
Nos. 38/42, Medium to Best oo... 38.50 to 40.25 
No. 328, Iwo-fold ........... 37.00 to 38.50 
No. 428, Two-fold oo... ccccseceecoscce eee 38.50 to 41.50 
No. 20s, Bombay +. 28.00 to 29.00 
No. 16s, Bombay sue 27.50 to 28.50 
Nos. 10/14, Bombay .. 23.50 to 25.50 


WOOLLIENS. 
Main O.teans, 40-42 yards, 32 inches... $4.00 tu 5-50 


Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches best 0.274 to ~—- 304 
Italian Cloth, 30 yaids, 32 inches 

Medium..........ccccesececeeereceeses 06224 10 254 
Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches 

Common oo... eee ceceeeeeseees 0.18 bo aq 
Mousseline de I.aine—Crape, 24 yards, 

Zt tnches occ ONGb LO 0.16 
Cloths —Pilots, 54 @ 56inches .......... 0.30 to 0.45 
Cloths— Presidents, 54 @ 56 inches 0.40 to 0.60 
Cloths—Union, 54 @ 56 inches ......... 0.35 to 0.60 
Rlankets—Scarlet and Green, 4 to 34h, 

pec th wach . 0.33 t 035 


MEIETALS, 

Market remains without any change. A sailing 
vessel after a long passege, is just in from Mid- 
dlesboro’, and her arrival will not tend to raise 
quotations generally. Home advices still quote 
markets above ours, and the forward contracts 
offered by?Japanese are impracticable so far. 


ran rican, 


Fiat Bais, i INCH... se eeceesserressrererseeee $2.90 tO 3.00 
Flat Bars, finch... 3.05 to 3.15 
Round and square up to 3 inch 2.90 to 3.10 
Nailrod, assorted...........0..... + 2.90 to 3.00 
Nailrod, small size ... 3.10 to 3.20 
Wire Nails, assorted 4.50 to 5.20 
Tin Plates, per hox 5.20 to 5.65 
Pig Iron, No. 3 .... 1.50 to 1.55 


TROSEN 

Nothing fresh in this market. Buyers are still 
shy of operating. The steamer full of Russian 
Oil is in port, and the present stock on hand of all 
brands is about 350,000 cases. Holders are of the 
opinion that buyers must soon come into the 
market again. 


QUOTATIONS. 
Chester . + $2.17} to 2.20 
Comet 2.15 to 2.173 
Devoe ...... 2.12$ lo 2.15 


Russian ................. 2.05 to 2.10 


SUGAR. 
There has been a slight improvement in the de- 
mand for Sugar, and nearly all grades have par- 
ticipated in the sales. Over 8,372 piculs of White 
Refined fetched as follows :—1,072 piculs at $7.224 
per picul, 1,306 piculs at $7 per picul, 4,306 piculs 
at $6.70 per picul, 1,638 piculs at $6.18 per picul, 
and 350 piculs at $5.60 per picul. Fully 5,600 
piculs of Namiida brand were disposed of at $3.15 
per picnl. Only 200 piculs of Pentama were sold 
at $3.70 per piculs. Of Manila Sugar, some 300 
piculs brought $4.10 per picul. Of Taiwanfoo 
brand 5,000 piculs fetched $3.45 per picul, and 800 
piculs of Chinese Cake Sugar were sold at $3.90 
per picul. Contracts for 8,500 piculs of New 
Formosa Sugar were made during the interval at 
prices ranging from $3.83 to $3.89 per picul. The 
market is firm for ‘'akao Brown (old Sugar). 


rer ricul, 


White Refined 00.0.0... .cccee seston see ces sso ees 


Manila wee 3.80 to 4.00 
Taiwanfoo . 3.50 to 3.60 
Pentama. 3.50 to 3.60 
Namiida 3.20 to 3.50 
Cake ......... _ 3.60 
Brown Takao . 3.65 to 3.70 


EXPORTS. 


RAW SILK. 
Our last issue was of the 15th instant, since 
which date the settlements by foreign hongs are 
entered as 708 piculs, divided thus :—Hanks 22, 


$590. Common Fechigo $540. 


late rates: Kinkan $610, Flower Girl $590, Tortoise 
and Sun $590, Tiger'$570, Chrysanthemum $570. 
Stock reducing daily. 


Filatures 415, Re-reels 179, Kakeda 92. Direct 
shipments are 16 bales only, making the total ex- 
port business for the week equal to 723 piculs. 

There has been a very fair amount of buying for 
the time of year, quite enough to keep prices more 
than steady, especially for those kinds which are 
now in small supply, ‘The purchases appear to be 
pretty equally divided between European and 
American orders, and buyers begin to complain 
that they cannot always find just what they require 
among the silks composing our present stock. 

Arrivals from the interior appear to be very 
scanty now, and the stock shows a fresh reduction. 
There are doubtless some cocoons, yet unreeled, in 
the country, which will be turned into Raw Silk 
when the spring weather permits the filatures and 
re-reeling establishments to work again. But in- 
cluding these, the supplies for the remainder of 
the present season cannot be overwhelming, and 
holders are sufficiently awake to the fact. 

There have been three shipping opportunities 
since we last wrote, viz.:—Ametican, English, and 
Canadian mails. The City of New York (16th) had 
396 bales for New York district; the Verona (17th) 
carried 72 bales for Italy and France; the Bata- 
vid (21st) took 135 bales for the U.S. markets, 
and the Aelgic sailing this afternon will have 253 
bales for New York and neighbourhood. ‘These 
departures (excluding the Belgic) bring the pre- 
sent Export up to 35,422 piculs, against 28,730 last 
year and 19,122 at same date in 1887. 

Hanks.—Very small doings in these, consisting 
of the purchase of two parcels Chichibu at $510. 
The stock in this department is comparatively 
large, and it looks as though sellers will have to 
reduce quotations a bit if they wish to clear out 
their holdings. 

Filatures—A fair amount of Settlements, 
chiefly medium grades. For Europe there have 
been sundry purchases of Mino, Yechu, Kaga, Usen 
and similar at $625, while two parcels extra (Utsu- 
nomtya and Muroyama) have been done at $690. 
For the American market good Shinshu ranging 
from $635 to $600, also Koshu at the last named 
figure: with lower qualities down to $575. 

Re-reels.—Rather more demand. Zenginsha 
reported at $605, Five Girl $600, Shorusha $590, 
Miyagi $580, and lower grades down to $560 or 
even $550, Kortyama and Kirthana also noted at 


Kakeda.—Vhese have been in fair demand at 


No business at all in Oshu or Taysaam kinds. 


QUOTATIONS, 
Hanks—-No. 18 wceccsceecescesesnenrcee ene eneeee cosas ~~ 
Hanks—No. 2 (Shinshu)... PPA _ 
Hanks—No,. 2 (Josht) ..csccssccssecececeeseeeeee $540 to 550 
Hanks—No. 24 (Shinshu) wc... cece eesceeees 530 to 540 
Hanks—No. 24 (Joshu) .. 520 to 530 
Hanks—No. 2} to 3 ..... 510 tosis 
Hanks—No. 3...... 495 to 500 
Hanks—No. 36 ... 480 to 490 
Filatures—Extra cece 670 to 690 
Filatures—No. 1, 10/13 deniers ee 660 to 670 
Filatures—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 dleniers..... 630 to 640 
Filatures—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 deniers. 610 to620 
Filatures—No. 2, 10/15 deniers .... 620 to 630 
Filatures—No. 2, 14/18 deniers §90 to 600 
Filatures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers ......... 570 to 580 
Re-reels—(Shinshu & Oshu) Best No.1. + 610 to 620 
Re-reels—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers ......... 590 to 600 
Re-reels—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 deniers ......... 570 to 580 
Re-reels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers seed vews 560 to 570 
Re-reels—No. 3, 14/20 deniers .. 540 to 550 
Kakedas—Extra Feecaigiets _ 
Kakedas—No.1 ... 600 to 610 
Kakedas—No. 14 ... 580 to 590 
Kakedas—No. 2. ... 560 to 570 
Kakedas—No. 24 ... 540 to 550 
Kakedas—No. 3...... 530 to 535 
Kakedas—No. 34 ... _ 
Kakedas—No. 4 ......... _ 
Oshu Sendai—No. 24 ... _ 
Hamatsuki—No. 1,2 ... pan 
Hamatsuki—No. 3, 4 as 
Sodai—No. 2) ....suee dec _ 
Export Raw Silk ‘Tables to 22nd Feb., 1889 :— 
Swaxon 1888-89. 1887-88. 1886-87. 
Baume, Bates. Batas, 
WurOpe seccesceseeeeseveeeee 18,915 12,583 8,618 
America .......ccccccceece eee 16,264 15,559 10,452 
aye Bales 35,179 28,142 19,070 
Yotal ...... {tects 35.422 28,730 19,122 
SettlementsandDirect rICULS, FICULS, vICULS, 
Export from ist Taiy 35,400 30,650 19,200 
Stock, aand February... 5,800 9,200 33,200 
Available supplies to date 41,200 39,850 32,400 


WASTE SILK. 

More disposition for business in this branch and 
the settlements for a week are 350 piculs divided 
thus :—Noshi 185 piculs, Kibiso 165 piculs. No 
mention of Direct export. 

It will be seen from the above figures that buy- 
ers have divided their attention pretty equally be- 
tween Noshi and Kibiso, other sorts being entirely 


neglected. Stock of desirable Waste is now very 
small, and good assortment is hard to find. It will 
be noticed from the detailed Stock-list at foot of 
this sheet that more than four-fifths the present 
total Stock is Kibiso; and much of that is Hira 
of medium and common quality. 

There has been only one small shipment during 
the week—the Verona (17th) carrying 75 bales 
Kibiso for Marseilles. Present Export stands at 
25,108 piculs against 20,872 piculs last year and 
18,756 piculs at same date in 1887. 

Pierced Cocoons.—Nothing done; season practi- 
cally over. 

Noshi-ito.—Some few transactions in the medium 
grades; best quality seems quite extinct until new 
crop comes round again. Afino has been done at 
$105, Oshu $115 Foshu at prices ranging from 
$70 to $83. : 

Kibiso—A fair enquiry has resulted in some 
purchases on_ the following bases :—Filature $1 13 
to $94, Sendai $924, Shinshu $54 to $48. 

Sundries.—One or two small parcels Kusuito 
have found buyers at $75. 


QUOTATIONS, 


Pierced Cocoons—Good to Best .........se0c0 _ 
Noshi-itu—Filature, Best..........000.. $135 to 140 


Noshi-ito—Filature, Good ...... ves 115 to 120 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Medium ...... see 105 tO 110 
Noshi-ito—Oshiu, Good to Best ... sees 125 tO 135 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Best 1.0.0... essere 110 to 115 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Good ... 100 to 105 


Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Medium... 
Noshi-ito—Bushu, Good to Best 
Noshi-ito—Joshu, Best. .......... 
Noshi-ito—Joshu, Good . 
Noshi-ito—joshu, Ordinary ...... 
Kibiso—Filature, Best selected ... 
Kibiso—Filature, Seconds 


goto 95 
« 85 to 87§ 
see 120 to 130 

+ 105 to 135 


Kibiso—Oshu, Good to Best . 


Kibiso—Shinshu, Best....... - 7oto 75 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Second: 55 to 60 
Kibiso—Joshu, Good to Fair............... 50 to 45 
Kibiso—Joshu, Middling to Common... 40 to 35 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Good .............e0seeeee 45 to 40 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Medium to Low ... 35 to 30 
Kibiso—Neri, Good to Common ...... . 22to 12 
Mawata—Good to Best .........06 cecseeeeeneeee 160 tO 185 


Export Table Waste Silk to 22nd Feb., 1889 :=—= 


Season 1888-89. 1887-88, 1886-87, 
Picuts. Picuts., Picurs. 
Waste Silk... ......sseseeee 22,630 18,439 15,316 
Pierced Cocoons 2,478 2,433 3,440 
25,108 20,872 18,756 
Settlementsand Direct 2 "ICUS: BICUES® eIcubse 
Ex ort from ist Wei} 279450 26,650 21,200 
Sioele: 22nd February... §,150 + 3,850 9,350 
Availablesuppliestodate 32,600 30,500 30,550 
Exchange has remained steady and unaltered 
throughout the week :—Lonpon, 4 m/s. Credits, 
3/14; Documents, 3/1%; 6 m/s. Credits 3/13 ; Docu- 
ments 3/1; New Yorx, 30 d/s. U.S.G., $753; 
4 m/s. U.S.G., $763; Paris, 4 m/s., fcs 3.96; 6 
m/s. fcs. 3.98. 
Estimated Silk Stock, 22nd February, 1889:— 
Raw. PICULS. Wasrs. PIcuLs, 
Hanks ....ccccsseesesees 15500 | COCOONS ...eeeeeeeee 240 
Filatures . 2,785 | Noshi-ito. + §70 
Re-reels ... . 820} Kibiso.... see 4y100 
Kakeda ... 440} Mawata . «160 
Oshu ..ceeeeeeee 242| Sundries............. 80 
Taysaam Kinds...... 13 
Total piculs ...... 5,800! ‘Total piculs ...... 5,150 
% TEA. 


Not much going on in this department; pur- 
chases aggregate but 105 piculs, and the demand 
has only existed in two houses. Neither Batavia 
nor Belgie carried much ‘Tea to the United States. 


PER PFICUL, 
COMMON si siccicsis eaisenss eriiseasine vee $10 tort 
Good Common i. 12 to 34 
Medium ........... 1 1to 16 
Good Medium 17 to 19 


Fine w.cssceesseeeee 
Finest ...... 
Choice ... 
Choicest ...1. 0. cssceecseces seetee ene cestevees cesses 


** } Nominal 


EXCHANGE. 


Exchange is steady and unaltered. 


Sterling —Bank Bills on demand..........2+6 
Sterling—Bank 4 months’ sight ...........04. 
Sterling—Private 4 months’ sight 
Sterling—Private 6 months’ sight 
On Paris—Bank sight ........ 


On Paris—Private 6 months’ sig 3.98 
On Hongkong—Bank sight ..........-.-0000 8 lo dis. 
On Hongkcng—Private 10 days’ sight ...... 14°, dis. 
On Shanghai—Bank sight ...........-..-0-++5 72% 

On Shanghai—Private 10 days’ sjght ...... 73% 

On New York—Bank Bills on demand...... 74 


n New York—Private 30 days’ sight ...... 75 
Sn San Francisco—Bank Bills on demand. 74 
On San Francisco—Private 30 days sight... 75 
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Corporate Mark. 


STEEL & FILES, 
STEEL CASTINGS, &c., &c. 
Apply to the Sole Manufacturers, 


SAML. OSBORN & Co., 


CLYDE STEEL AND IRON WORKS, 
SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND. 
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June 16, 1888, 52ins. 


“THE TOKYO MAIL” 


THE ONLY FOREIGN NEWSPAPER PUBLISHED IN 
THE CAPITAL OF JAPAN. 


HE TOKYO MAIL” is a tri-weekly 
Journal published in Tokyo on Tugspay 
Tuurspay, and Saturpay Mornines, price yen 
6 per Annum. Subscriptions and Advertise- 
ments received at the KOBUNSHA, Dobashi, 
Tokyo ; and at 72, Main Street, Yokohama, 
January ist, 1889. 


[Feb. 23, 1889. 


YARROW? S 
SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 


Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN HOUR 


PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER 


Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation 
MacHINERY CONSTRUCTED FOR BOATS BUILT ABROAD. 


YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


June 2, 1888. 


Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition 


in Blue Ink across the Label. 


June 9, 1888. 


February 16, 1889. 


And see that each Jar bears Baron Liebig’s Lignature 


To be had of all Storekeepers and Dealers thronghout India. 
. ei Keeps good in the hottest 
Cookery Books Post Free on Application to the 
Company. 


Eri Sates 8 ar 


CVE: ay 
~ re ay a6 
wee eae 
The Universal lemedy toe Acidity or the Sr ey 


Headache, Heartburn, Indigestion, Sour Eructaticns, 
Bilious Affections. 


Sold by all irorrste and Storekeepers. 
N.B. 


“ASK FOR DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA, 


52ins. 


XTR % a; 
= alae ph Sie es 
FINEST Mi "CHEAP EST 
MEAT-FLAVOURING 
STOGK FOR SOUPS, 
MADE DISHES AND SAUCES. 
Invaluable for India as 


an Efficient Tonic in all 
cases of Weakness. 


Climates, and for any 
length of time 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co., Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England, 
Sold wholesale by COCKING & Co., Yokohama. 


52ins. 


The Physician’s Cure 
for Gout, Rheumatic 
Gout and Gravel: the 
safest and most gentle 
ee ‘Rs by Medicine for Infants, 
Children, Delicate Fe- 
males, and the Sick- 
ness of Pregnancy, 


52ins. 


THE 


WITH THE 


LAWS APPERTAINING THERETO 


AND THE 


CONSTITUTION OF JAPAN: 


IMPERIAL OATH & SPEECH. 


NOW READY, 


WirH Cotourep Pian, 


FULL REPORT on the ERUPTION 

of BANDAI-SAN, being a reprint from 

the ‘ Japan Mai” of copious translations from 

Tokyo Journals, a Description by ‘Our Re- 

porter,” and an ‘‘ Editorial,” written after a visit 
to the locality. 


; of Messrs. Kerry & Watsu, Limited, No. 28. 


pee above, in Pamphlet Form, in Wrapper, 
stitched, has been issued THIS MORN- 
ING, and can now be obtained at this Office, or 


PRICE FIFTY CENTS. 
Post Free in Japan. 
“Japan Mat” Orrice, 
February 18th, 1889. 


PRICE FIFTY CENTS. 


To be obtained at the Fapan Mail Office, or 
of Ketty & Wats, Limited. 


Yokohama, January rst, 1889. 


en 
ee 
Printed and Published for the Propriztor at 73, Male Street, 


Settlement, by James Evtacotr Bears, of No. 
Yokohama—Saturpay, Fesruary 23, 1839. 


The Hapan @ 


Cleekly 3 


Lait: 


A REVIEW OF JAPANESE COMMERCE, POLITICS, LITERATURE, AND ART. 


No. 9.] ROE A NEWEPAPERL YOKOHAMA, MARCH anp, 1889. We wk (VoL. XI. 
CONTENTS. ment for this addition to its fleet without entering | Kanazawa, in memory of the late Minister of 
So se into harrassing competition with any of its rival| State for Education, the cost of which will be 


LeapInG ARTICLES :— 
The Fifth Article of the Constitution 
Our Seismologists 

Corrgsronpence :— 
The Constitution Of Japan..........ccsscecssssccevenseeeetestree apees 

Yoxnouama CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

Yorowama Genera Cemetary ... 


TRANSLATIONS FROM JAPANESE Papers s— 
Count Inouye on Agriculture ... 
Count Ito on the Judicature .. 

A Battie with a Yazo Bear .. 

Apprsss ro Me. &. Fuint Kivsy... 

Larrer srom Lonpox .... 

Eastern Wortuiss ... 

A Japancse Dinner 

Latest Tececrams..... 

Sorpeino [NtTeecroence .. 

ComsmarcraL INTELLIGENCE... 


The Sayan “Morkly Mail, 


“€ PAIS CE QUE DOIS: ADVIENNE QUE POURRA!” 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. o 


No notice will be taken of anonymous correspondence. 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the ‘‘ JAPAN 
WERKLy Malt,” must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer, not for publication, but asa 
guarantee of good faith. It is particularly requested that 
allletters on business be addressed to the MANAGER, 
and Cheques be made payable to same; and that literary 
contributions be addressed to the Epitor. 


YVoKOHAMA: SATURDAY, Marcu BRD) 80: 


MARRIAGE. 

On the 23rd ultimo, at the German Consulate-General, 
Yokohama, before Dr. Schmidt, CARL OESTMANN to 
Dora Buengese. No cards. 

DEATH 

At No. 5, Tsukiji, February 28th, Maurice E.R., eldest 
son of Rev. and Mrs. E.R. Woodman, aged 4 years 9 
months. 


SARE OF NEWS. 


A snowstorm occurred last month in Shiga Ken 
which completely buried many houses, 


A rarce and formidable bear has just been 
captured in the mountains in Shiga ken. 


Tue annual meeting of the Yokohama Chamber 
of Commerce was held on Tuesday last. 


Priests of various Buddhist temples in Shiba 
propose to establish a school to educate poor 
children. 

Tue Tatekawa-Hachoji line of the Kobu Rail- 
way Company will be completed before the end 
of next month. 


Tne laying of rails between Sendai and Ichino- 
seki on the line of the Japanese Railway Com- 
pany has been completed. 


Tue law for the organization of Cities, Prefec- 
tures, and Rural Districts will be issued by 
notification early in this month. 


THE amount of new railway bonds already ap- 
plied for is over yeu 3,600,000, while the amount 
required is only ye 2,000,000. 


Tue Kioyeisha Steamship Company has in- 
creased its capital in order to provide fifteen 
new iron steamers which are now being built, 
and will be able, it is said, to find full employ- 


Hines. 


Tue piercing of the. principal tunnel of the 
Biwa Canal, which is over 3,000 yards long, 
has been successfully accomplished. 


A quantity of rails, ordered by the Railway 
Bureau from England, to be used on the Tokaido 
Railway, has arrived at Yokohama. 


Two locomotives, ordered by the Railway 
Bureau for the Tokaido Railway, arrived at the 
Shimbashi Railway Station on the zoth ult. 


Tue number of cotton factories in Japan is now 
33, though some of these are not yet at work, and 
the total number of spindles will be 258,880. 


Tue citizens of Kyoto are considering the ad- 
visability of electing a monument in that city to 
commemorate the promulgation of the Con- 
stitution. 


Tue coinage of 5 sex nickel pieces will be com- 
menced in the Osaka Mint on the rst of next 
month, the necessary material having arrived at 
Osaka from Tokyo. 


— 


A HOT spRING has been discovered at Tada- 
mura, near Osaka, of 65 degrees Fahr., the 
composition of the water being similar to that 
of the spring at Arima. 


Tue Minister of State for the Navy and Countess 
Saigo returned to the capital on the evening of 
the 24th ult. from Numazu, where they had 
been staying since the 2oth. 


Tue Red Cross Association has established a 
branch at Kyoto, and the governor, Mr. Kita- 
gaki, has been appointed President. This 
branch has already 300 members, 


THE office of the Tokyo Kice and Grain Ware- 
housing Company, which was sanctioned lately 
by the Tokyo City Government Office, will be 
opened about the middle of this month. 


H.1.H. Prince Sapicna, and Baron Biegelben, 
the new Austro-Hungarian Minister to Japan, 
arrived at Yokohama on the morning of the 
25th ult. in the French mail steamer Fang-tsé. 


Tur amount to be remitted by the Government 
to the various Japanese Legations abroad lo de- 
fray the cost of entertainments in celebration of 
the promulgation of the Constitution is yen 5,800. 


Tue new buildings of the Tokyo First Higher 
Middle School, in the enclosure of the Imperial 
University, at Hongo, have been nearly com- 
pleted, and the institution will remove thither 
shortly. 


Tue Cardiganshire brought a quantity of iron- 
work for the Sanuki Railway, which has been 
discharged at Kobe. Another steamer from 
England is shortly expected with a quantity of 
bridge-work. 


Resipents of Ishikawa Prefecture propose to 
erect a monument in the Public Garden at 


subscribed locally. 


A muxtine of lady members of the Tokyo Cha- 
rity Hospital was held on the 28th ult. at the 
Shiba Detached Palace, in order to hear a 
statement of the Hospital's affairs during the 
past year. 


Ir is stated that Mr. Ishiguro, Prefect of Fukui, 
will be transferred shortly to another office, and 
that Mr. Adachi, a first-class police-inspector in 
the Metropolitan Police Office, will be appointed 
to succeed him. 


Tue estimates of expenditure of the Naval De- 
partment for the next fiscal year are put down 
at yen 10,268,736, showing a decrease of yen 
1,300,000, as compared with the estimates of 
the previous fiscal year. 


KosayasHi Sryyiro, a servant of the Imperial 
University, was sentenced on the 21st ult. in the 
Tokyo Court for Minor Crimes to a fine of yen 
8 for neglect of duty which caused the late fire 
in the dormitories of the University. 


A pRojEcT has been started by Mr. Suzuki, 
Director of the Tochigi 41st National Bank, and 
other residents of Tochigi, to form a company 
to be called the Tochigi Hemp Spinning Com- 
pany, with a capital of yen 200,000. 


Tue proposal made some time ago for a Bud- 
dhist University at Kyoto, but of which little has 
been heard lately, is said now to be receiving 
the attention of the representatives of the various 
temples, and the encouragement of Colonel 
Olcott. 


Macuinery for the manufacture of paper, pur- 
chased by Mr. Tokuno, Director of the Imperial 
Printing Bureau, during his late visit to Europe, 
arrived-in the capital some time ago, and will be 
fitted up in the Government mills at Oji about 
the middle of this month. 


SevzRAL officials of the Imperial Household 
left the capital on the 24th ultimo for Kamo 
(Atami), Shizuoka Prefecture, to make prelimi- 
nary arrangements for the reception of H.M. 
the Empress-Dowager, who will pay a visit to 
that locality about the beginning of next month. 


ARRANGEMENTS are now being made by residents 
of Kagoshima to erect a monument, at Higashi- 
yama, Kyoto, to the memory of the late General 
Saigo Takamori. A religious service is to be 
held about the middle of April next, when it is 
expected the monument will be completed. 


Mr. Ucniyama, formerly a sub-lieutenant of 
artillery and ring-leader in the Takebashi riot 
on the 25th August, 1878, who was sentenced 
to be confined for life in the Sorachi Prison, 
Hokkaido, was released on the 11th instant in 
honour of the promulgation of the Constitution. 


On the morning of the 2tstult., the anniversary 
of the death of the late Emperor Ninko (grand- 
father of the present Emperor), a religious 
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service was held in the Palace. Mesdames 
Tsumori and Nakamikado represented Their 
Majesties the Empress and Empress-Dowager 
respectively at the service. 


Tue presentation of prizes to the successful com- 
pelitors at the exhibition of woven goods, co- 
coons, raw silk, wax, wheat, tobacco, and tea, 
produced in Kyushu and Okinawa, which is 
now open in Miyasaki Prefecture, will take place 
on the 2oth proximo. Yen 2,624 will be distri- 
buted in prizes. 


Tue estimates of expenditure of the Hokkaido 
Administration Board for the next fiscal year 
have been fixed at yen 1,600,000, showing a 
decrease of ye# 150,000, as compared with the 
previous fiscal period. The estimates of ex- 
penditure of the Board will remain unchanged 
for the next five years. 


An earthquake was felt in the capital on the 
21st ult., at sh. 52m. 21s.a.m. The duration 
was 15 seconds, and the direction was from 
east to west, the maximum horizontal motion 
being slight. The shock was a sharp one. Two 
other slight shocks were felt on the same day, 
at 8h. 19m. 23s. a.m. and rh, rm. 4s. a.m. 
respectively. 


Two new steamers, to be named the Afusashi 
Maru and Sendat Maru, ordered by the Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha from England, are expected 
to arrive at Yokohama in May next. The J/u- 
sashit Maru and Sendat Maru are about the 
size of the Fushtki dfaru and Hiogo Maru 
respectively, and will be used as cargo vessels. 


Mr. Suzuxr, the new Japanese Consul to 
Hongkong, visited the Palace on the morning 
of the 22nd ultimo, and was received by H.M. 
the Emperor in farewell audience. Viscounts 
Okubo Yasunari, and Mishima Yataro, Messrs. 
Sasaki Takayoshi, Nawa Maganori, Okuma 
Hidemaro, Nozaki Zentaro, Tanaka Son, and 
Itakura Katsuhide were also received by His 
Majesty and honoured with a cup of wine in 
audience. 


THE presentation of permanent certificates to 
the graduates of the Tokyo Higher Commercial 
School, which was fixed to take place on the 
15th inst., has been postponed till about the 
beginning of next month, in consequence of the 
death of the Minister of State for Education. 
The number of students to receive diplomas is 
150, and the certificates have been ordered by the 
institution from the Imperial Printing Bureau. 


AT a meeting of the Tokyo Merchants’ and 
Manufacturers’ Association, held the evening of 
the 23rd ultimo at Kobikicho, Kyobashi, Mr. 
Shibusawa Eiichi was elected to the office of 
President, while Mr. Masuda Takashi was no- 
minated Vice-President, and Messrs. Okura, 
Umeura, Masuda (Motonori), Abe, Yamanaka, 
Niwa, and Matsuo were appointed Directors. 
The estimates of expenditure of the Association 
for the next fiscal year were then discussed. 


Tux following gentlemen have been named as 
possible successors of the late Viscount Mori, 
Minister of State for Education :—Count Oki, 
President, and Count Yanagiwara, Vice-Pre- 
sident of the Senate; Count Yoshii, Vice- 
Minister of State for the Imperial Household ; 
and Count Terashima, Vice-President of the 
Privy Council; Viscounts Tanaka, Japanese 


Minister to France; and Sano and Nomura, 
Privy Councillors ; and Mr. Kawashima, a Privy 
Councillor. It is stated that Viscount Tanaka 
will in all probability receive the appointment. 
A telegram has been despatched by the Foreign 
Office to Viscount Tanaka to recall him. Mr. 
Tateno, Governor of Osaka, will be appointed 
to succeed the Viscount. 


THE presentation of diplomas to students of the 
Junten Kyugosha School took place on the 
afternoon of the 24th ult., at the institution, al 
Naka-Sarugakucho, Kanda. After Mr. Nitta, 
manager of the institution, had read his report, 
Mr. Matsumi, Director, presented certificates to 
59 students. Mr. Terao, one of the visitors, 
then delivered an address, and Mr. Inagaki, one 
of the graduates, thanked the Manager and 
Director on behalf of others. The visitors were 
afterwards entertained by the Director in the 
new buildings of the institution, 


Ir is stated that H.M. the Emperor will be 
present at the opening of the Second and Third 
Admiralty Offices in Hiroshima and Nagasaki 
Prefectures, which is to take place next month. 
His Imperial Majesty will start from the capital 
in the Zakachtho-Kan, under the escort of the 
stationary squadron, and will land at Kobe in 
order to pay his respects at the tomb of the 
Emperor Jimmu at Unebigama, Yamoto, after- 
wards proceeding in the same vessel to Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki. 
ANTICIPATIONS in regard to the revival of the 
Import trade have not yet been realised, and 
though a little more enquiry has been made 
during the week, Japanese dealers have re- 
frained from coming to actual business to any 
extent. Yarns have only been moved in small 
quantities, but Shirtings (light and heavy), 
T.-cloths, Turkey Reds, and Prints have been 
in better request, and a few Woollens have been 
purchased. The Metal market is dull and 
prices look downward. Stocks generally are 
heavy, the only thing in short supply being 
galvanised Iron, prices for which are firm. Not 
a blow has been struck in Kerosene; and two 
fresh cargoes of Russian bring the stock to the 
vicinity of 500,000 cases. Under these condi- 
lions prices are nominal. Sugar is about its 
late value, and new crop is on the market, one 
of the “ Douglas” steamers having arrived during 
the week with 30,000 piculs ; the sales, however, 
didnotreach the quantity imported. A small daily 
demand has been made upon the stock of Silk 
on hand, whichis now much reduced, and arrivals 
steadily decrease. The total trade of the week 
has not been great, but the attitude of buyers is 
sufficient to induce a feeling amongst holders 
that they stand upon velvet, having obtained 
good prices for avery large quantity of material, 
with three months longer to run, during which 
they will make their own game for whatever 
among the balance of the crop is found worth 
the attention of exporters. Waste Silk is steadily 
purchased and shipped, at prices which are 
well maintained. A few hundred piculs of Tea 
found buyers, and the small quantity remaining 
is firmly held. The season is now so near the 
close that a comparison may be made between 
the export figures of this and last season; these 
are 178,885 piculs against 196,000 piculs last 
year. Nothing trustworthy in regard to the new 
crop has yet transpired. Exchange is a shade 
lower, but steady. 


NOTES. - 


Even such a well ordered institution as Her 
Britannic Majesty's Legation in Japan is not 
enlirely secure against accidents. A case is 
mentioned by the Ke/zat Zassht, and as we 
happen to know that the story is true, we re- 
produce it for the benefit of curious readers. 
Some time ago it was resolved by those re- 
sponsible for such matters that force should be 
employed to break open an iron safe which had 
stood closed for years in the Legation, the keys 
having been mislaid and the contents being un- 
known and apparently unneeded. The operation 
having been performed, the safe was found to 
contain the accounts of certain consulates, and a 
box of goldand silver medals which had been sent 
by Her Majesty’s Government for distribution 
among the Japanese who defended the British 
Legation in Tokyo on the night of July 4th, 
1861. During twenty-six years these medals 
had lain forgotten in a safe. Why were they 
not distributed at the time of their arrival in 
Japan? Whocan tell? The circumstances of 
the attack on the Legation are now ancient 
history. Fourteen samuraz swore that the em- 
pire of Japan should not be defiled by the 
presence of the foreigner if they could avert the 
indignity. At midnight they attacked the Lega- 
tion, sword-in-hand. It was guarded by a 
hundred and fifty Jdeffe’, detached for that 
purpose by the Shégun’s Government. Probably 
some twenty of these men were on duty at the 
moment of the attack, and, being taken by 
surprise, they failed to repel the assailants im- 
mediately. These forced their way into the 
Legation, wounded Mr. Oliphant, the First 
Secretary, and Mr. Mollison, British Consul 
for Nagasaki, and had actually reached the 
chamber adjoining the Minister's bed-room, 
when they were driven back by the guards, who 
lost two of their number and killed two of the 
assailants. There is no doubt that the defence 
was of a resolute and brave character, for the 
fourteen samurai conducted their enterprise 
with all the reckless valour of their class. 
Official acknowledgement of such service would 
have been a graceful and politic act, especially 
in view of the doubts so prevalent in those days 
but afterwards proved to be entirely baseless, 
that the Yedo Government was privy to most of 
the deeds of violence of which foreigners were 
the victims. On the occasion of the attack 
made upon Sir Harry Parkes and his escort in 
Kyoto, four years later, the Queen lost no time in 
marking her appreciation of the gallant conduct 
of Mr. (now Count) Goto and Mr. Nakai Kozo, 
by bestowing on them handsome swords. But 
the earlier and not less meritorious behaviour 
of the guards on the night of July 4th, 1861, 
remained unacknowledged, owing to some 
cause that will never -probably be explained. 
The Ketzai Zasshi, in speaking of the circum- 
stances, shows a deficient knowledge of his- 
tory. It says that, at the ball given by Count 
Kuroda on the night of the r2th instant, Count 
Ito and Okuma were the centre of a group 
of guests with whom the two statesmen chat- 
ted pleasantly. Count Okuma spoke, amongst 
other things, of the finding of the long hidden 
medals at the British Legation and of the 
great difficulty of identifying, at this distance 
of time, those for whom they were originally 
intended. Thereupon Count Ito laughingly ob- 
served that he himself might claim one of them, 
since the assault, in which he participated, had 
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been carefully planned for a time when it was 
known that no foreigners were living in the 
Legation and that, consequently, no personal 
injury could be done to any Englishman, The 
Count’s hearers naturally commented on the 
extraordinary changes Japan has undergone, 
as illustrated by the fact that a samurat who 
had been one of the moving spirits in an 
assault on the British Legation a quarter of 
a century ago, should now have taken the 
leading part in giving a constitution to his 
country. Of course the story is very strik- 
ing and the contrast very picturesque, but we 
hardly think that Count Ito would care to 
have his name associated with the attack of 
July 4th, 1861. The object of the samurai 
engaged in that business was undoubtedly to 
kill all the foreigners in the Legation, if pos- 
sible. They were retainers of the feudal chief of 
Tsushima, and Count Ito had no connection of 
any sort with them. The affair to which the 
Count alluded happened nearly two years after- 
wards—February ist, 1863. After the attack 
on the Legation related above, the Foreign 
Ministers asked for a site accessible both by 
land and sea, and capable of being effectually 
protected against any renewal of such murderous 
enterprises. Three excellent sites were offered 
by the Shogun's Government—one of them be- 
ing the present Hama Goten—but the Foreign 
Ministers had set their hearts upon Goten 
Yama, the favourite spring resort of the citi- 
zens of Tékyd, the place whereon had ori- 
ginally stood the pavilion where the great 
Tyeyasu received the homage of the feudal 
princes as they came every alternate year to 
reside in Yedo. Nothing could possibly have 
been more arbitrary or inconsiderate than the 
resolve to convert this historical spot into a site 
for Foreign Legations. Yet the demand was 
Fressed until the Shogun’s Government yielded. 
A building was erected by the Authorities to 
serve as a British Legation; was completed at 
a cost of forty thousand dollars, and was burned 
to the ground by a band of samurai on the very 
night of its completion (February rst, 1863), 
before any of its intended occupants could move 
into it. It is to this event that Count Ito doubt- 
less alluded. We are surprised that the Ke:za? 
Zasshi should have confounded it with the affair 
of 1861, which was of a very different character. 


to bring before your Excellency the subject of 
the standard of the Chinese coinage. We have 
learned that your Government contemplates the 
enactment of coinage regulations and the coin- 
age of a specie currency. While we cannot with- 
hold our admiration of this most laudable 
measure, we desire to point out to you the incon- 
veniences which must result if you adopt a stan- 
dard differing from that which already applies to 
the coins most in circulation in the East. As your 
Excellency is aware, the proposal to secure a 
general uniformity of coinage standards through- 
out the world has been approved of in many 
countries, and the economic scholars of Europe 
and America have been zealously labouring to 
this end, but in consequence of the inconveni- 
ence of altering existing standards the object 
in view has not yet been attained. Your Go- 
vernment is now about to coin and issue a 
fixed specie currency, and it is highly desir- 
able that in doing so the standard common 
to most Oriental countries should be adopted, 
by which measure the world at large will 
be benefited and no injury, but the reverse, 
will be sustained by China. The coin chiefly 
circulated at the present day throughout the 
Orient is the Mexican dollar, the grade of which 
is goo -units and its weight 416 grains (Eng- 
lish), which has been before the public fora 
long time, and is_used in business calculations 
by merchants all over the world. Since the 4th 
year of Meiji the Japanese currency has con- 
formed in standard to the Mexican dollar, our 
yen and other silver coins being also goo units 
in grade and 416 grains in weight. We trust 
that in the Chinese coinage the same standard 
will be observed, for if China takes this step, 
her example without doubt will be followed 
by other Oriental countries that may issue a 
new currency, and incalculable benefits will 
be derived by all in consequence of this 
uniformity. If, on the other hand, your 
Excellency’s Government adopts another stan- 
dard, China as the result will reap no advant- 
age and very great inconveniences will be 
sustained by all business people in the East. 
As your Excellency will easily perceive, the 
action of the Chinese Government in this 
matter will not affect China alone, but will 
be wide ‘and far reaching in its exercise. For 
these reasons our association has addressed 
to your Excellency this letter asking for sup- 
port in the matter.” In a postscript to the letter 
(which is dated January rgth) the Association 
points out that if the exact figures given above 
are inconvenient, the weight may be doubled 
or halved so long as the standard of fineness 
is preserved. If it is in contemplation to 
issue a gold coinage also, the Association 
suggests that it should be of goo units grade and 
25+grains weight, or of multiples of those figures, 
These approximate closely to the United States 
standard, from which the gold products of the 
Japanese Mint differ only about +§5 of a grain. 


Tokyo-Yokohama time-table, it appears that a 
train leaves Shimbashi terminus at 9.45 a.m. 
and another at 11 a.m. A messenger sent by 
the latter would reach the Yokohama post-office 
at‘two or three minutes past twelve. He would, 
in fact, just miss the mail by a minute or so. 
People who have important letters to despatch, 
and to whom it is an object to keep their mails 
open until the last minute, are consequently 
robbed of an hour and a quarter, since in 
order to catch the Yokohama closing time, 
they must send their letters by the 9.45 
train. Could not this be remedied? Suppose 
that instead of closing the mail in Yoko- 
hama at 12 o'clock, it was closed at 12.15 
or even 12.10. There would then be no risk or 
difficulty in sending letters by the 11 o'clock 
train, and we presume that a difference of ten 
or fifteen minutes, one way or the other, could 
not seriouly affect the post-office arrangements 
in Yokohama. It goes without saying that every 
possible consideration should be extended to 
the capital in such a matter. 


THE origin of the fire that destroyed the paint- 
ing shop of the Tokyo-Yokohama line, at Shim- 
bashi terminus, on the morning of the 2end 
ultimo, remains still undiscovered, and, so far 
as can be seen, is not in the least likely to be 
elucidated. It was conjectured by outsiders 
that the fire might have been caused by an over- 
heated stove-pipe, but this was evidently impos- 
sible, inasmuch as the stoves were extinguished 
at 4 o'clock on the 21st, when work ceased, and 
the fire broke out at 1 o'clock on the following 
morning. When the last train from Yokohama 
ran into the terminus at mid-night, it passed 
immediately beside the building in question, 
and had the fire been then in really active pro- 


The most probable theory is that some tobacco 
ash had been dropped among the working 
clothes of the men, where it lay smouldering for 
several hours and finally burst into flame. The 
men change their clothes on entering and leav- 
ing the shop, and as their suits are smeared with 
turpentine, oil, and inflammable matter, a spark 
carelessly dropped is capable of producing disas- 
trous results. Smoking is, of course, strictly for- 
bidden, but the prohibition cannot be absolutely 
enforced. The men wrl/ smoke, and their 
favourite time for ‘a few whiffs” is probably 
the interval between doffing their working dress 
and waiting for the knock-off whistle. That the 
fire was from the first absolutely uncontrollable 
may be inferred from the nature of the building 
—a wooden structure of the flimsiest descrip- 
tion. The value of the building and its contents 
has been estimated at forty thousand dollars by 
one of our local contemporaries, but we learn 
that twenty-five thousand is a much closer ap- 
proximation. Nine carriages were destroyed. 
Among them was the Imperial saloon carriage, 
which had been built at Shimbashi about four 
years previously, entirely of Japanese materials. 
It had been sent to the painting shop to be re- 
varnished, and was valued at about eight thou- 
sand dollars. Six of the remaining eight car- 
riages had just been re-built—that is to say, 
their wood-work was new and their metal-work 
old. Twenty-five thousand dollars is, however, 
a heavy loss. The carriages can easily be re- 
placed, for the art of building rolling stock has 
been carried to a high standard by Japanese 
experts, with the assistance of their popu- 
lar and efficient Locomotive-Superintendent, 


From the Shogyo Shimpo we learn that the 
Economic Association of Japan have at length, 
through the agency of Count Ito, carried out 
their intention of addressing Li Hung-chang 
on the question of standard coinage. The fol- 
lowing is the gist of the letter which the As- 
sociation has despatched to the Viceroy :— 
‘“‘This Association having long admired the 
untiring efforts that your Excellency has made 
to promote the prosperity of the Orient, de- 
sires to approach you in reference to a matter 
which has a close relation to commerce in the 
East, and in regard to which they are anxious 
that you should lay before your Government the 
views which they now submit to you. This 
Association, it should be stated, is a society of 
students of political economy and of men of 
mature business experience, and it occupies itself 
with the investigation of economic principles 
and of the social phenomena connected with their 
application, with a view to the advancement of 
economic science. We trust you will believe 
that its objects are general, and not limited by 
individual or even national interests. We desire 


We desire to direct the attention of the Post 
Office Authorities to a point which, though 
capable of easy alteration, has hitherto been 
suffered to pass without protest. It is the 
failure to consult public convenience in fixing 
the hour for closing the mails in Yokohama on 
the departure of an outward American steamer. 
A case has just occurred. The O. & O. steamer 
Belgic was advertised to sail on Friday at 2 
o'clock in the afternoon, and the Yokohama 
mail closed at noon. Now if we turn to the 


gress, the glare must have attracted attention, _ 
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Mr. F. H. Trevithick. But it is neverthe- 
less highly inconvenient to have the pro- 
duct of so much labour destroyed in a few 
minutes. If our memory serves us rightly, this 
is the third fire that has occurred in a painting 
shop since 1871. The first happened almost 
immediately after the opening of the Tékyé- 
Yokohama line, and on that occasion not only 
several carriages, but also a quantity of foreign 
furniture which had been used at the opening 
ceremony, were destroyed. The second fire took 
place about the following year at Kobe, and now 
we have the third catastrophe. In every case 
the origin of the fire remained obscure. What 
is not obscure, however, is that the Railway 
Authorities should not resign themselves to the 
expense of constructing solid buildings instead 
of the frail shanties that have hitherto served for 
painting shops. The shop at Shimbashi was 
capable, we believe, of containing twelve car- 
riages, and certainly a place where so much 
valuable property is deposited should be gua- 
ranteed as far as possible against the risk of 
fire. We have no doubt that Viscount Inouye, 
under whose direction the railway system of 
Japan has become a source of high credit to the 
country, will take care that suitable buildings 
are henceforth provided for such purposes. 


DeraiLep information is now furnished with 
reference to the disorderly conduct of certain 
youths—the inevitable Séshz who seem to have 
so little ballast and so much moral electricity— 
in Osaka on the rith ultimo. According to 
the accounts originally published in the verna- 
cular press, the Séshi had visited Mr. Fujita 
Denzaburo’s house and broken some lamps, 
after which they proceeded to the office of the 
Osaka Mainichi Shimbun and interrogated the 
editor as to his relations with Mr. Fujita. This 
story was magnified by one of our local con- 
temporaries into a statement that the rioters, 
‘‘after smashing down the residence of Mr. 
Fujita Denzaburo and doing other damage, 
visited the office of the Osaka Matnicht Shim- 
bun and repeated their disorderly conduct.” The 
facts, as now given by the leading Téky6 jour- 
nals, are that a number of Séshz collected on 
the rith instant in the grounds of the Sakura- 
no-miya, for the purpose of celebrating the pro- 
mulgation of the Constitution. Having indulged 
in various athletic exercises and also in a goodly 
quantum of saké, several of these youths 
directed their steps towards the house of Mr. 
Fujita, and roughly demanded an interview with 
the owner. There were about a hundred of 
them, and their object appears to have been to 
argue, after the fashion of semi-intoxicated 
students, against an association called the Dé- 
yu-kat, or Mutual Recreation Club, of which 
Mr. Fujita is a leading member. Not un- 
naturally, Mr. Fujita declined to meet them in 
controversy, whereupon they broke a table in 
the hall of his residence, as well as some 
windows and paper sliding-doors. Thence they 
proceeded to the office of the Marnichi Shim- 
bun, and getting access to the editor, asked him 
whether his journal was not the organ of the 
D6-yu-kat. The editor denied that any such 
relationship existed, whereupon the youths in- 
formed him that if they subsequently detected 
evidence of their suspicion in his columns, they 
should come and deal summarily with his jour- 
nal. They then made their way to the build- 
ings of the Lid-yu-kaz, but being turned back by 
the police and gendarmes, contented themselves 


with going to the office of the Shinonome Shim- 
bun and cheering it vigorously. Their ringleaders 
appear to have been two students of the Kansei 
Law School, Messrs. Uyemura Hokuro and 
Sayegusa Torajiro, who are now in the hands 
of the police. These Sdshi are certainly not a 
creditable feature of Japanese modern society. 
Their disorderly conduct, so far from promot- 
ing the cause of political liberty, which they pro- 
fess to carry so close to their hearts, is the 
strongest possible argument against popular 
enfranchisement. Liberty, in the hands of the 
Séshi, is immediately perverted into license, and 
personal freedom becomes an instrument of 
violence and oppression. 

Tuis year's rice crop in Siam is said likely to 
be about 40 per cent. below the average. This 
is a rumour which appears in the Bangkok 
Times, but that paper, one would imagine, 
ought to be in a position to confirm or contra- 
dict the report. The King of Siam has been 
importing horses from Australia for military 
purposes, and a batch just landed has been 
referred to in terms of much admiration. The 
commission was entrusted to a native gentle- 
man, Colonel Hluang Nai Sidhi, to whom much 
credit is given for the care and judgment he 
exercised in selecting and purchasing the ani- 
mals. The troopers only cost £20 a piece, 
and the officers’ horses cost no more than £22 
to £25. Very different were the figures paid 
by the Japanese for a lot of Barbs and half- 
bred Arabs obtained from Tonquin not long 
ago—horses the greater number of which were 
too old for the Zaras and not fit for much else. 
Great activity is being displayed in Siam in 
surveying the roules of the proposed railways 
to be constructed. 


Ir will be observed that the Annual Report of 
the Yokohama Chamber of Commerce gives 
the total value of Japan’s foreign trade for 1888 
as 122 million yex in round numbers ; namely, 
57 millions of imports and 65 millions of 
exports. In our statement of the trade pub- 
lished ten days ago, we put the total value at 
131 millions, namely exports 654 millions and 
imports 654 millions, approximately. The 
cause of the discrepancy is that the Chamber 
has taken the arbitrary rate of exchange used 
by the Customs, whereas our figures represented 
the totals obtained by converting gold into 
silver at the rates of exchange actually ruling. 
Both results were obtained from the same 
source, the Customs Returns, so that it is well 
to explain the reason of the apparent divergence. 
We do not know why the Chamber of Com- 
merce chose to make its statement in figures 
calculated by an arbitrary process and therefore 
differing sensibly from the truth, but it is pos- 
sible that this method was adopted in order to 
save labour. In the Customs Monthly Returns 


.the corrections for exchange are applied only 


to totals, the values of the various articles of 
import being converted into silver at the old 
arbitrary rate. Thus the sum of the several 
items does not tally with the corrected totals, 
and this fact probably induced the compilers of 
the Chamber’s Report to adopt the arbitrarily 
calculated figures throughout. One result 
is that [the total value of the imports, even 
when 18 per cent.—and here, we observe, the 
Chamber useg the same figure as ourselves, 
in contradiction of the British Legation's 19 per 
cent.—is added, seems to balance the exports, 


whereas in truth the difference in favour of im- 
ports was about 114 million yen. Of course 
the compilers of the Chamber's Report are well 
aware of all this. We note the facts merely to 
prevent confusion in our readers’ minds. It is 
to be hoped that discrepancies on account of 
exchange will no longer disfigure trade returns 
since the Customs have entirely abandoned the 
old-fashioned and fictitious rate of 4.88 yen 
to the pound sterling. 


Tue remains of Dr. Simmons were accompanied 
from his residence to the Shimbashi terminus 
last Saturday by a large crowd of Japanese. 
Among them the majority were students of Mr. 
Fukuzawa’s school, but in addition there were 
many friends of the deceased from various parts 
of the capital. A short service was read by the 
Rev. Dr. Cochrane before the procession left 
Mita, but the foreigners who were present at it 
refrained from joining the procession, as it was 
understood to be the wish of the Japanese that 
they alone should escort the body through the 
streets of Téky6. Mr. Fukuzawa was conspi- 
cuous among the mourners. All through the 
illness of Dr. Simmons nothing could exceed 
the kindness and attention he received at the 
hands of this distinguished scholar, who, despile 
yhe unceasing demands on his time, never failed 
to find leisure to visit the sick man and sit by 
his bed-side for an hour every day. The coffin 
was conveyed by train to the Yokohama station 
and thence to the General Cemetery where it 
was interred. 


A CorgRESPONDENT writes :—'‘ Remembering the 
bridge controversy that appeared some time 
ago in the Fapan Mail, 1 thought the follow- 
ing paragraph, cut from an American paper, 
might be of interest. I don’t think the “ large 
margin of safety” referred to says much in 
favour of American railway construction :— 
‘The managers of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
have resolved to rebuild all its bridges of short 
span in brick or stone, instead of iron. It is 
argued that the weight of locomotives has in- 
creased so much of late years that iron bridges, 
which were built with a large margin of safety, 
are now dangerously tried by the trains passing 
over them, and the expense of inspection and 
repair of iron bridges represents a large interest 
on their cost. For these reasons the engineers 
on the road have decided that brick or stone 
arches, although much more expensive in the 
first instance than iron trusses, will be cheaper, 
as well as safer, in the end.’” . 


Tue amounts of convertible notes and reserves 
in the Bank of Japan for the week ending the 


23rd ultimo, were as follows:— 
Convertisis Notas. Reserves axp Sacuritigs. 

Yen. 
Gold coin and bullion. 14,9§1,788 
Silver coin and bullion. 30,440,338 
Public Loan Bonds...... 14,376,100 
Treasury Bills 
Government Bil 


Yex. 
Notes issued 65,739,838 


65,739,838 
Of the above total issue of notes, a sum of yen 
5,523,263 is in the treasury of the Bank, and 
yen 60,876,246 is in actual circulation, showing 
a decrease of yen 659,674 as compared with 
yen 60,876,246 at the end of the previous week. 


65,739,835 


Tue General Werder, which arrived at 8.40a.m. 
last evening from Hongkong was compelled to 
stop half an hour after leaving that port, and 
lie to for 24 hours in consequence of a fog. 
Even with this delay her trip up has been a 
rapid one. 
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indomitable in his conduct, the Viscount’s langu- 
age or actions may have at some time given um- 
brage to conservative people. This conflict of 
ideas is unfortunately inseparable from a Stage of 
transition. If it is impossible for persons hold- 
ing different opinions to meet and to recognise 
the sentiments by which they are each animated, 
then it is their duty to allow each other freedom of 
opinion. In this case the assassin was ignorant 
of Viscount Mori's general conduct and views ; 
he simply conceived a violent resentment on ac- 
countof one isolated actionor opinion, and, allow- 
ing himself tobe led on by arevengeful spirit, com- 
mitted an act which not only arouses our hatred 
of him, but humiliates us before foreigners. We 
know, unhappily too late, that if Nishino could 
only have seen the Minister under ordinary cir- 
cumstances and heard his conversation, he 
would have dismissed his evil purpose. When 
Shimada Ichiré assassinated the late Mr. Okubo, 
it was also remarked then that had the murderer 
lived a short month in the house of his victim 
the latter might still have been alive. There are 
many persons now on the most intimate terms 
who were deadly enemies in the earlier years of 
the present era; each having found that the 
other was in reality actuated by as high motives 
as those animating himself; and we can only 
trust that by similar means differences of views 
in these days may be settled. : 


lost at sea on my way to Tédkyéd the other day, or 
had I died of Kakke the year before last, there 
would have been no help, would there? What 
men will say of me I know not, but since I die be- 
lieving that it is for the sake of my Sovereign and 
my country, if you suffer yourself to become broken 
down with grief, you will only show want of spirit, 
I pray you, when [am gone to bestow your care 
on Nobusuke and Michi in my stead, and thus I 
bid you farewell. 


To his brother and sister, both younger than 
himself, he also addressed the following letter :— 


Tam sure that you continue to be always dutiful 
to your parents and diligent at your studies. I 
entrust our father and mother to your care after I, 
your brother Buntaro, am dead. Never forget, I 
pray you, that you are childien of the house of 
Nishino and people of the Empire of Japan, If 
you remember unfailingly that you are children of 
the house of Nishino, the instinct of filial obedience 
will come to you of its own accord ; if yon do not 
forget that you are of the people of the Empire of 
Japan, loyally and patriotism will be with you of 
themselves. 


Nishino wrote also to the friend to whose care 
he entrusted the above letters for delivery to his 
family. The name of this friend is not pub- 
lished, but the letter addressed to him was as 
follows :— 


After my visit to Tokushima last summer, the 
events of the time dwelt much in my thoughts, 
and since my return to Tdky6 on the 8th of Janu- 
ary I have seen nothing of you. Tam now about 
to kill Mori, Minister of State. If I succeed, I shall 
not regret to die, And even though the misfortune 
of failing to achieve my purpose overtake me, I 
believe that I shall not diea dog’s death; for some 
one will surely be inspired to prosecute my aim. 
Succeed or fail, I shall at least have done some- 
thing towards correcting the degenerate spirit of 
the people of the country of the pods. It will be 
as though I fell on the battle-field before my lord’s 
charger. I pray you tu take heed for me, so that 
after [am dead men may know that Buntaro was 
not mad. 

P.S.—Let me entreat you to send the accom- 
panying letters to my father, mother, brother, and 
sister, after Lam dead. I have entrusted them to 
one or two other persons also, lest through fear of 
suspicion they might not be forwarded to my 


parents, 
eee 


Tue profound giief of the nation at the sad end 
of Viscount Mori will be intensified by the news 
that his Excellency was not guilty of the act of 
sacrilege against which the fanatical zeal of his 
assassin was directed. The story told in the 
document found on the murderer's person was 
that the Viscount had entered the chief shrine 
at Ise with his boots on, and further that he had 
raised the curtain of the inner sanctuary with 
his stick. The Hoch! Shimbun now recounts 
the result of enquiries made by an Ise news- 
paper for the purpose of verifying or contra- 
dicting this account. From this source we learn 
that Viscount Mori, in his capacity of Minister of 
State for Education, went, in December of 1887, 
to Miye Prefecture, and availed himself of the op- 
portunity to visit the celebrated Shrines of Ise. 
Accompanied by the Prefect of Miye and several 
other gentlemen, the Minister approached the 
shrine Toyoke Daijingu, at about 3 o'clock in 
the afternoon of the 28th of December. Advanc- 
ing rapidly in front of his companions, the 
Viscount, with the stick which he carried in his 
right hand, raised the curtain of the sanctuary, 
whereupon the attendant priest stepped forward 
and informed His Excellency that only members 
of the Imperial Family were permitted to pass 
beyond the curtain. The Viscount immediately 
drew back, and removing his hat, made an 
obeisance before the Sanctuary, after which he 
returned without visiting the other shrines. It 
appears, therefore, that the tale which inflamed 
the zealous fury of Nishino Buntaro had only 
the very slenderest foundation. Viscount 
Mori's slight act of disrespect was due 
to pure inadvertence, and was immediately 
atoned for. What can be more unhappy than 
the thought that a trifling error of this kind 
should have led to the cruel murder of one of 
Japan’s most talented and cultured statesmen. 


Tue vernacular press publishes the text of a 
letter written by Nishino Buntaro, the assassin 
of Viscount Mori, three days before the per- 
petration of the deed and his own death. The 
letter is addressed to Nishino’s father. It was 
entrusted to a friend of the writer, for direct de- 
livery or despatch—the distinction is not drawn 
by the Tokyo journals—and through this friend’s 
agency it ultimately came into the hands of the 
newspapers. The letter, literally translated, 
runs thus :— 

I write to say that my act in killing a Minister 
of State is not the outcome of a sudden resolve. | 
planned it when I was at Tokushima last year, 
For this reason the visit I paid to my home at the 
fall of last year was solely for the purpose of bid- 
ding you farewell. As, however, it was impossible 
to be assured of facts without examining into them 
at the place itself of their occurrence, I went to the 
Shrine Daijin-gu on my way to Tokyo, and having 
ascertained by enquiry that things were undoubt. 
edly as represented, I made up my mind to what 
is now about to happen. You have often told me 
that the duty of aman isto die before his lord. 
Thus, though the world, for aught I know, may 
say that the manner of my death was that of a 
lunatic, my own feeling is that it will be as that of 
one who fell on the battle field before his lord. 1 
pray you, therefore, not to grieve for me. It pains 
me to think thatafter having been for more than 
twenty years the object’ of your kindness, I 
should die without testifying my gratitude. Were 
f your only child, there would be no help. But 
you have my brother, Nobusuke, and my sister, 
Michi, and in them [ hope you will find consola. 
tion, To beg you to make arrangements so that 
Nobusuke may succeed to the headship of the 
family, and with a thousand prayers for your hap- 
h of Vi piness, I bid you farewell. 

ft SA ti iti th of Vis- : spe 
Hey! SaePe, Pane at eee eee To his mother Nishino wrote as follows :— 
count Mori, says :— S Regret cep y a When you hear of what is now about to happen 
cause of progress and civilization in this coun- to me, you will doubtless be shocked. But in 


attempt to frustrate his Sanguinary purpose. 
try should have irretrievably lost so able, so| truth ny resolve is of old standing and the short Zada Shigehide was, however, placed upon his 
visit T recently paid you was for the purpose of 


enterprising, and so promising astatesman. The bidding you farewell. “It was for this reason that | tial, and the whole circumstances of Nishino’s 
murderous deed at first sight suggests that its|1 had such difficulty in leaving you, and that 1/death received minute examination in a 


: ‘ iti ble that | could scarcely restrain my tears. Thave observed | Court of aw. : : 
perpetrator was a lunatic, but it is proba that that parents who lose their childien, forget their c L From the judgment, delivered 


he was not, physiologically speaking, insane, and own suffering and misfortune, and have pity only | On the 23rd ult. and published on Tuesday, we 
that he was driven to make the attack by an| for the dead child. And certainly those who die|learn that Zada has been fully acquitted, his 


; : +s of sickness or owing to some unexpected catastio- : 
intense feeling of hatred of the principles enter phe, are to be pitied in that their death is|2ct being pronounced a proper attempt to pro- 


tained by the Minister. It is not at all unlikely | jot of theic own seeking. But I die of deli-|tect-life, as is laid down in the 314th Article of 


that, brought up from his youth in an atmosphere | berate choice. I meet’ my end with just| the Criminal Code. The investigation shows 


. : such feelin f pleasure’ z m xperi- ee ” 
of Western education, admittedly one of the fore- | SC), Se08S 1° Woee 10 a feasl De ey [exacily. what dccurred at the Minister’s house 


most thinkers of the time, and straightforward and grive for me, therefore, in the least. Had I been!on the morning of the rth. Nishino’s statement, 


From the Vicki Nichi Shimbun we learn that 
the remains of Nishino, the murderer of Viscount 
Mori were interred in the Tanaka Cemetery. 
The corpse was removed by two friends of the 
deceased, Messrs. Kanematsu and Takatsu, from 
the Aoyama Cemetery to their house at No 7, 
Inugawakoji, Nichome, and there properly pre- 
pared for interment. About sixty persons 
attended the funeral, four flag bearers being 
present with banners bearing the name of the 
deceased. The coffin, of white wood, was borne 
by coolies. The Shinto rites of burial were 
performed by Mr. Tsunada, a priest, who in 
the course of the service spoke of the industry, 
intelligence, and perseverance, even from child- 
hood, of the dead man. The expenses of the 
funeral were borne by friends. A police in- 
spector is said to have attended the ceremonies 
in an unobtrusive way, nothing occurring to call 
for his interference. 


Mori, died under the sword of Zada Shigehide, 
public opinion has been divided as to whether 
the latter’s act was done lawfully with the object 
of averting the perpetration of a crime, or 
whether it should be regarded as unjustifiable 
homicide. Rumour made itself busy with the 
event. ‘There were some who said that Nishino _ 
had already been seized and was fully restrained 
when Zada cut him down. Others averred that 
he was killed when attempting to effect his escape. 
And others again, without discussing the patti- 
culars of the affair, were content to note with 
regret that on the very day when a Constitution 
was promulgated guaranteeing every Japanese 
subject against punishment without due trial, a | 
man was slain in summary fashion by the 
guardians of the law. With these theories and 
thoughtless criticisms we ourselves had no 
sympathy, The truth, so faras we could ascer- 
tain, was that Nishino met his death while in 
the very act of accomplishing the Minister’s 
assassination, and that the wounds he received 
were the consequence of a proper and legitimate 


Stvce Nishino Buntaro, the assassin of Viscount” 
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delivered at the gate, that he had come to give] retractation and without any allusion to the 
warning of a plot to assassinate the Viscount|latter. It is, perhaps, expedient therefore that 
on the latter’s way to the Palace, naturally|the foreign public should be warned against 
caused some commotion, and Zada, who, though | reposing any faith in the falsehood. 
attached to the person of the Minister, was not 
among his actual guards, sent to his house for 
a sword cane which he kept there. Meanwhile, 
Nishino had been admitted, and was telling his 
story to Okamoto Seiyen, one of the Minister’s 
servants. Okamoto informed him that his seeing 
the Minister was out of the question, and Nishino 
was about to take his departure when the Viscount, 
coming down stairs, met him close to the door 
of the room where the conversation had taken 
place. Forthwith Nishino sprang at the Mini- 
ster, and throwing his left arm round his body, 
stabbed him with a knife which he drew from 
his sleeve. Okamoto grasped Nishino’s right 
shoulder, and at that moment Zada, running up, 
slashed the assassin across the back. The 
wound was slight, and Nishino, instead of de- 
sisting, grasped his victim still tighter and drove 
the knife home still more firmly. Okamoto 
then thrust him away with all his force, and 
Nishino, drawing out the knife, made as though 
he would stab Okamoto also. It was at 
this moment that Zada delivered, in rapid 
succession, the three strokes of which the 
second cut to the assassin’s brain, and the third 
nearly beheaded him. The whole affair took 
place in an instant, and there is not the smallest 
room to doubt that what Zada did was in every 
sense legitimate. Nishino was utterly reckless. 
He had made up his mind to sacrifice his life 
in the prosecution of his purpose, and nothing 
short of being actually disabled could have in- 
duced him to release his victim. Terrible as 
these details are, we think that the Authorities 
have acted wisely in proving them by investiga- 
tion in a Court of Law, and in establishing Zada 
Shigehide’s innocence by due legal process. 


orthe courage to brave funny reports in the 
newspapers. But if the American citizen had a 
corporation at hand to manage the details of the 
kick for him, and take all the disagreeable steps 
asa matter of business, would he submit as 
patiently to imposition and humiliation as he 
does? . . . . Railroad outrages, of course, 
would be only one branch of the Kicking Com- 
pany’s business. It would attend to the people 
who dig up the streets; to the individual who 
shovels off snow on your head from the top of 
the building, and the other individual who does 
not shovel off the snow from his side walk ; to 
the cab-driver who charges madly over the 
crossing ; to the whole brood of persons who, in 
order to get them to perform properly the duties 
that. they are regularly paid to do, have to be 
tipped. The Kicking Corporation will attend, 
besides, not only to impositions and outrages 
from corporations and individuals, but to those 
perpetrated by public officers and in the name of 
the Staté.” This is a sweeping programme, and 
as enticing as itis comprehensive. A square offer 
has thus been made, and it remains now to the 
citizens of Boston to set an example that is sure 
to surprise the world, and find imitation 
everywhere when this kind of cOoperation has 
once been reduced to an orderly system and to 
every day practice. A name for the com- 
pany will easily be found when it is once 
in existence. Thus far, Association for the Re- 
dress of Grievances, C6-operative Imposition 
Resistance Company, the Kickers’ Insurance 
Company andso forth have been proposed, seduc- 
tive names, to be sure, and easily multiplied ; 
but whether any practical steps on the lines 
indicated have been taken in Boston is a matter 
on which we have unfortunately no information, 
though we feel sure that such a company would 
not start anywhere with a better show of success 
than in Boston. One great desideratum for the 
Kickers’ Insurance Company, especially at-the 
start, would be the careful selection of its mem- 
bers, lest inveterate grumblers or men inclined 
to kick the wrong way should be found to be in 
the majority on the company’s rolls. 


In connection with the story of the Chinkiang 
riot and the suggestions it conveys as to the 
position of foreigners residing at little Settle- 
ments in China, the following extracts from a 
letter written by an Ichang correspondent of the 
North China Daily News are worth repro- 
ducing :— 

Oranges however are what colour the scene just now, 
mandarin oranges of delicious flavour and thinnest possible 
shin, and other oranges, slightly indented at either end, and 
of a flavour peculiar to the district and highly appreciated. 
But an attempt to examine the orange market soon roused 
a row, when mud and brickbats flew through the air, so 
well hurled by some of the Hunan boatmen as to raise a 
lump like an egg on the skull of one of the party befure we 
fairly got away, with our hats knocked over our eyes, and 
generally dirtied. ‘This stoning experience is becoming a 
ttle monotonous, I have had hot things thrown at me in 
Hankow, hot things and stones in Itu, bricks and earth in 
Ichang. ‘There is a certain amount of excitement attached 
to it, but the most passionate lover of excitement could buy 
it more pleasurably otherwise. The people you look at 
always run away it ordered, but then they come on from 
behind, and the men at the outskirts of the throng take the 
opportunity to throw things from under cover of the others 
After all, the shrieking and shouting they keep up is about 
the worst part of the proceeding, making one feel like a 
mad dog. And to walk through the narrow streets of a 
Chinese town in that characer is not the pleasantest 
possible experience. We enjoyed it to perfection at Itu, 
where the pecple consider they have conquered the 
English, for a missionary having taken a house there, was 
not only diiven into giving up the house, of which the 
owner had as usual in such cases been thrown into prison, 
but had even to pay something himself, instead of having 
compensation given to him. 

Had it not been for this uproarious chorus of ‘‘ Slay the 
foreigner,’’ the tune to which we habitually walk abcut in 
these parts. the shops of Itu looked rather inviting. ‘There 
were beautiful sheepskins in great profusion, and even in 
passing I was struck by the delicate beauty of some of the 
fox skins. Women’s embroidered petticoats were also 
hanging up for sale, but this was prebably a bad New 
Year’s sign. In one of the temples at Itu report says there 
is an inscription in European characters, but the hooting 
crowd did not predispose to research, the less so as over all 
down fell the silent snow. In the midst of which stalked 
the most formidable beggar I have yet seen, stripped to the 
waist, covered with skin disease, his face plastered with 
mud of a livid green hue, his hair wild, and his eyes fierce 
and shining. 

How comfortable the familiar house-boat looks, after one 


Tue Fiji Shimpo, in its issue of the zoth 
ultimo, published astatement that asum of over 
a hundred yen had been subscribed to defray 
the funeral expenses of Nishino Buntaro, the 
assassin of Viscount Mori, and that among the 
subscribers were their Excellencies Count 
Inouye and Count Yamada, as well as several 
officials of chokunin rank. It is scarcely con- 
ceivable that on the slender fact of Nishino hav- 
ing been a native of Chdéshiu, a journal like the 
Fiji Shimpo can have credited a story so wildly 
improbable. That two Ministers of State should 
subscribe to provide a handsome funeral for a 
man who had cruelly murdered one of their 
colleagues, and who had met his death 
in the act of prosecuting his bloody de- 
sign, would be a national scandal. Why our 
Toky6é contemporary lent its columns for the 
circulation of such a monstrous rumour, it is 
difficult to conjecture, though we must confess 
that despite the ability and originality shown in 
the writings of the 7/1 Shimpo, it has of late 
acquired unenviable notoriety by its persistent 
misinterpretation of the Government's foreign 
policy, its curious ignorance as to the terms of 
the Treaties, and its disposition to retail untrust- 
worthy stories. Of course this canard about 
the Ministers of State for Agriculture and Com- 
merce, and Justice, would not be noticed by us, 
more especially as the F7j! Shimpo was re- 
quired to publish a distinct contradiction of it 
in its issue of the 21st, had not one of our 
local contemporaries reproduced the silly 
bit of tittle-tattle after the Fri Shimpo’s 


seems to have happened to him again and again. These 
little breaches of the peace acquiesced in may eesily lead 
tu serious consequences. Even yesterday it is a mere mat- 
ter of accident that the injury was not serious, for the brick 
that caused so large a lump through a felt hat, would easily 
have cut open the undefended temple. ‘Thi- cry of ‘Slay 
the foreigner ” isa novelty this year People think it must 
arise from the delay about the steamer’s going to Chung- 
king after the repeated proclamatiuns announcing that she 
is going, this again leading the natives to think they have 
frightened the intrusive foreigner, and those who have 
resided here longest begin to fear there may be a regular 
riot here ere long, if more firmness be not shown, and there 
be much more dilly-dallying about the steamer’s departure, 
for reasons Which may be intelligible to diplomatists, but 
which are quite inexplicable to the boat population here. 
We have just heard that only two out of the three Dele- 


We have a few papers from China by the French 
mail. Affairs at Chinkiang are quiet, and the 
Chinese troops who had taken up their quarters 
on the Bund, have struck their tents and left the 
Settlement. Recent movements in the direction 
of railway construction in China led many 
people to believe that the thin end of the wedge 
Rates expected aed Srechuen have eee ee ee had really been introduced, and that the open- 
pital, hung King. 1s 1s On a par wit i 
the Sikkim business and the way in which the Chinese are | Of one or two lines would lead to a rapid deve- 
Ga soldiers hanging on in the mountains at lopment of the iron road. The latest news, 
Meanwhile, we here have to guide our steps warily, andj however, points in the opposite direction, and 
this puts many obstacles in the way of our shopping. i 5 ea 
sooo ee eee ee the Chinese Times says:—‘‘ The opposition to 
the railway extension in the direction of Peking 
is more serious than we were aware of last week ; 
it amounts in fact to an effective block to all 
further operations until some change takes place 
in the relative position of the parties.” It ap- 
pears that the real instigator of the movement is 
one of the ablest and most courageous of Chi- 
nese Officials, and that he is backed up by a 
strong contingent of men of rank, many of whom 
are near the throne. The official opposition is 
doubtless aimed, through the railway, at Li 
Chung-tang, whose project it is, but there are 
others who have to be reckoned with, persons 
whose vested interests are injeopardy if the Tien- 
tsin-Tungchow line should become an actuality, 
namely, cargo and passage-boat guilds, cart- 
men, carriers, mule, horse, and donkey owners, 


THERE are many annoyances in every day life 
susceptible of remedy, but submitted to from a 
desire to avoid unpleasantness, inconvenience, 
and trouble. They are grumbled at, but there 
the matter ends—till next time, when a new 
provocation calls forth another growl with pre- 
cisely the same result. We are now, however, 
in sight of an effective remedy for most of these 
evils. Boston is not ata loss how to deal with 
them; and whatever may ail civilization else- 
where, the Bos/on Transcript is certainly not 
played out. ‘The American citizen,” says one 
of its contributors, ‘‘ does not submit to outrages 
because of any religious notion, but simply be- 
cause he hasn’t the time to kick, or the money 
to conduct a war with a big corporation, or 
the disposition to make himself conspicuous, 


At ee me me ee 
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to say nothing of innkeepers and others, and all|that when historical works are completed, they 
these appear to have quietly banded together to|are presented in the Hall called Pau-ho-tien. 
resist the encroachment of the iron road. Ten-|When passing through to that hall the officials 
ders for the rails were received by the Com-|of the historiographer’s office with many princes 
pany on the 18th January, and it is stated that}and others perform prostration at the Tai-ho- 
no contract has been, or will at present be,]mén, The princes and dukes present wait for 
made for the rails. Many readers will remem-| the history on the north of the five bridges, and 
ber Captain Le Beuh, of the corvette Yang Vu, |all officials of the nine ranks wait to the south 
who was in the Foochow River when the French | of the same bridge. When the book arrives in 
attacked the Chinese fleet and forts. Captain|its yellow sedan chair it is received kneeling. 
Le Beuhi's ship escaped destruction, for which|The book is carried through the middle gate 
he was condemned to work on the roads in|and the officials pass through that in the east. 
exile. He has returned, apparently little the}In fact in various important ceremonies the 
worse for his hard experience at Kalgan, paid | burnt structure has during more than two cen- 
his fees, thanked the Government for their|turies played an important part.” Fears were 
leniency in leaving his head in its place, and is| entertained at first that large stores of silks and 
now a candidate for employment, which His| furs belonging to the palace had been destroyed 
Excellency the Viceroy will no doubt find for|by the conflagration, but this misfortune was 
him. The Captain gives a very cheerful ac-| happily averted. 

count of the life at Kalgan, where there is good 
society and much fellow-feeling among the 
residents. The facilities for making excursions 
for purposes of sport or exploration are excel- 
lent, the scenery is good, the climate perfect, 
and in short, as a place of banishment it is one 
of the usual contradictions of all notions born 
of Western experience. The most encouraging 
reports have been received from the silver mines 
in Mongolia, which are being exploited by Mr. 
Church. Ten foreigners and 200 Chinese are 
at employed in the mines. 


advice upon Ministers of State, slapping the 
faces of private secretaries, and finally revolving 
such desperate and dangerous schemes that the 
Peace Preservation Regulations had to be issued 
—a lasting reproach to Japanese civilization. 
The Shinonome Shimbun is, as we have said, 
the organ of the Sésh7, or at least reflects their 
principles so faithfully that they devote to its 
glorification whatever breath remains after revil- 
ing its opponents. When a country passes 
rapidly through a season of social and political 
changes, some elements of disturbance are cer- 
tain to come to the surface. The student classes 
and the Séshké are not the most re-assuring 


features on the horizon of Japan’s immediate 
future, 


Tu Koron Shimpo has succeeded in getting 
itself suspended once more. In a majority of 
cases, when this fate overtakes Japanese journals, 
they meet with and merit a certain amount of 
sympathy. One is always disposed to feel 
sorry for a writer whose love of free speech in- 
volves him in difficulties with the police, But 
we frankly acknowledge that the Koron’s last 
escapade does not awaken any such senti- 
ment. It attributed to Count Ito words which 
that statesman never uttered—words of a 
mischievous and disturbing character—and 
it commented on them in a_ decidedly 
seditious spirit. Count Ito, as our readers 
are doubtless aware, recently delivered an ad- 
dress to the Chairmen of Local Assemblies who 
came to Tékyé to be present at the ceremony of 
promulgating the Constitution, In this speech 
the Aoron Shimpo represents the Count as 
having said that the Cabinet's tenure of office 
depended entirely on the Emperor's will, and that 
whether it enjoyed or did not enjoy popular 
confidence was a matter for His Majesty to 
decide. This statement the Koronttectared-to.. 
be in opposition to the Imperial wishes, and 
calculated to raise serious doubts in the 
minds of the people. ‘‘The Emperor,” it 
went on to say, ‘in his infinite benevolence, 
would never think of retaining in office a 
Cabinet that had ceased to command the con- 
fidence of the nation, and that Count Ito, who 
is so close to the Throne, should make such an 
assertion, is to us incomprehensible. Accord- 
ing to the Count, His Majesty is to employ 
Ministers of whom the nation disapproves.” It 
goes without saying that Count Ito never used 
any words capable of being construed in such a 
sense. To put them into his mouth was a wilfully 
perverse proceeding on the part of the Koron 
Shimpo, and when we couple the act with that 
journal's comments, it is difficult to avoid the 
conviction that a deliberate attempt was made 
to discredit the policy of the Emperor's advisers 
and excite popular distrust and discontent. A 
journal resorting to such weapons in the interests 
of a political party does not deserve to be treated 
with leniency or consideration. 


* 
* * 


The want of accurate and competent steno- 
graphers is well illustrated by an incident in 
connection with this same speech of the Presi- 
dent of the Privy Council. More than one 
leading journal, in reporting His Excellency’s 
words, made him say:—‘‘The sovereign 
power of the State is held by our revered 
Emperor, and no individual whatsoever has 
the right to question it. The granting of a 
Constitution and the opening of a National As- 
sembly, by which means a large share in the 


Wuen certain Séshs, or young bloods, of Osaka 
had imbibed more sa4é than was quite consistent 
with complete self-possession and had further 
warmed their wits by noisy choruses and athletic 
exercises, they proceeded, on the 11th ultimo, 
to the residence of Mr. Fujita Denzaburo, and 
failing to obtain an interview with that gentle- 
men, broke a table in his hall and some glass 
windows in his verandah. After this exploit— 
which was exaggerated by one of our local con- 
lemporaries into the ‘‘smashing down” of Mr. 
Fujita’s residence—the Séshi visited the office 
of the Osaka Alarnichi Shimbun, and used 
threatening language to the editor. Thence 
they passed to the office of the Shinonome 
Shimbun, which newspaper they lustily cheered 
as the veritable champion of true liberty. The 
Shinonome Shimbun now publishes a para- 
graph to the effect that certain politicians of 
Tosa are preparing a memorial to the Throne, 
praying for the release of Aibara, who was 
sentenced to penal servitude for life in 1881 
for attempting to assassinate Mr.—now Count 
—lItagaki, the then leader of the Liberal Party. 
The story is very singular, Tosa is Count 
Itagaki’s province. The reputation he enjoys 
there is of the highest, and his popularity 
is so great that if his would-be assassin fell 
into the hands of a Kochi mob, we should 
expect to hear of his being torn to pieces. Yet 
Tosa politicians are supposed to be about to 
memorialize for Aibara’s pardon. And the 
reason assigned for their strange action is that 
his crime was undoubtedly of a political 
character. Certainly it was. No one has ever 
questioned the fact. Aibara did not believe in 
radicalism of the F:'2-/6 type, and so he risked 
his own life to take that of the Feyu-é6 leader. 
So far as motive is concerned, the man was 
probably as true a patriot as any one in Japan. 
But his moral equilibrium was sadly unstable, 
and were he to be included in the amnesty of 
the 11th instant, a great injury would be done 
to the cause of law and order. For our own 
part, we do not believe in the least that any 
politicians in Tosa seriously contemplate such a 
memorial, and the only interesting feature of the 
incident is that the SArnonome Shimbun should 
be so credulous as to publish the story and so 
callous as to present it without comment. Are 
we to infer that, as representing the senti- 
ments of the Séshi class, the Shrnonome 
Shimbun approves of settling political issues 
by means of the dagger and the bullet?) The 
Séshi are the gentlemen who made such a 
commotion in Tékyd in 1887; forcing their 


Tue burning of the TZai-ho-mén, or great 
gateway of the Great Hall of Audience in 
Peking, which event occurred on the 17th 
January, entails a loss of two million taels on the 
Government of the Middle Kingdom, and has 
further seriously perturbed the imperial mind, 
being regarded in the light of an omen strongly 
unpropitious. In the Great Hall of Audience 
the Emperor, at New Year’s Day, sits and re- 
ceives the congratulatory obeisances of crowds 
of prostrate princes and officials, who assemble 
to pay their respects to the Dragon Throne. 
The gate now destroyed gave entrance to the 
Court of this Hall from the south side. “It 
had,” writes the North China Herald “nine 
pillars in front on a pavement which is reached 
by nine steps from the ground before it. Two 
bronze lions on marble pedestals flank this front 
and there are four tortoises. Before this gateway 
now burnt are five bridges which span what is 
called the Stream of Gold, south of these bridges 
again is a broad court stretching to the Wumén, 
Gate of Noon. The Great Hall of Audience is 
raised twenty feet, is 110 feet wide, 110 feet 
high, and 50 feet deep, and it was built 220 
years ago. This enormous gate would be built 
at the same time. Imagine a lofty and richly 
ornamented gate-way a hundred feet high, con- 
sisting in the front part of a facade of nine 
pillars and approached by five flights of steps. 
Through it were three arched passages, provided 
with doors, that in the centre being very wide. 
The five flights of steps were flanked by marble 
balustrades. The roof was double, of yellow 
tiles and running east and west about eighty 
feet. Under the eaves of the upper roof was the 
name Tai-ho-mén in Chinese and Manchu. A 
marble balustrade was carried round this fine 
looking structure. On great occasions as at an 
Imperial marriage the bride is conveyed through 
this, and it will be necessary in anticipation of 
this great ceremony to erect a temporary struc- 
ture to take the place of the burnt building. In 
the statutes of the present dynasty it is mentioned 
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delivered at the gate, that he had come to give 
warning of a plot to assassinate the Viscount 
on the latter's way to the Palace, naturally 
caused some commotion, and Zada, who, though 
attached to the person of the Minister, was not 
among his actual guards, sent to his house for 
a sword cane which he kept there. Meanwhile, 
Nishino had been admitted, and was telling his 
story to Okamoto Seiyen, one of the Minister’s 
servants, Okamoto informed him that his seeing 
the Minister was out of the question, and Nishino 
was about to take his departure when the Viscount, 
coming down stairs, met him close to the door 
of the room where the conversation had taken 
place. Forthwith Nishino sprang at the Mini- 
ster, and throwing his left arm round his body, 
stabbed him with a knife which he drew from 
his sleeve. Okamoto grasped Nishino’s right 
shoulder, and at that moment Zada, running up, 
slashed the assassin across the back. The 
wound was slight, and Nishino, instead of de- 
sisting, grasped his victim still tighter and drove 
the knife home still more firmly. Okamoto 
then thrust him away with all his force, and 
Nishino, drawing out the knife, made as though 
he would stab Okamoto also. It was at 
this moment that Zada delivered, in rapid 
succession, the three strokes of which the 
second cut to the assassin's brain, and the third 
nearly beheaded him. The whole affair took 
place in an instant, and there is not the smallest 
room to doubt that what Zada did was in every 
sense legitimate. Nishino was utterly reckless. 
He had made up his mind to sacrifice his life 
in the prosecution of his purpose, and nothing 
short of being actually disabled could have in- 
duced him to release his victim. Terrible as 
these details are, we think that the Authorities 


Chinese town in that characer is not the 


were beautiful sheepskins in great 


Year’s sign. 


retractation and without any allusion to the 
latter. 


reposing any faith in the falsehood. 


In connection with the story of the Chinkiang 
riot and the suggestions it conveys as to the 
position of foreigners residing at little Settle- 
ments in China, the following extracts from a 


letter written by an Ichang correspondent of the 
North China Daily News are 
ducing :— 

Oranges however are what colour the scene just now, 


mandarin oranges of delicious flavour and thinnest possible 


shin, and other oranges, slightly indented at either end, and 
of a flavour peculiar to the district and highly appreciated. 
But an attempt to examine the orange market soon roused 


a row, when mud and brickbats flew through the air, so 
well hurled by some of the Hunan boatmen as to raise a 
lump like an egg on the skull of one of the party befure we 


fairly got away, with our hats knocked over our eyes, and 
generally dirtied. 
little monotonous. I have had hot things thrown at me in 
Hankow, hot things and stones in Itu, bricks and earth in 
Ichang. There is a certain amount of excitement attached 
to it, but the most passionate lover of excitement could buy 
it more pleasurably otherwise. The people you look at 


always run away it ordered, but then they come on from 


behind, and the men at the outskirts of the throng take the 
opportunity to throw things from under cover of the others 
After all, the shrieking and shouting they keep up is about 
the worst part of the proceeding, making one feel like a 
mad dog. And to walk through the narrow streets of a 
leasantest 
possible experience. We enjeyed it to perfection at Itu, 
where the people consider they have conquered the 


English, for a missionary having taken a house there, was 
not only diiven into giving up the house, uf which the 
owner had as usual in such cases been thrown into prison, 
but had even to pay something himself, instead of having 
compensation given to him. 


Had it not been for this uproarious chorus of ‘Slay the 
foreigner,”’ the tune to which we habitually walk about in 
these parts. the shops of Itu looked rather inviting. ‘Ihere 
rofusion, and even in 
passing I was struck by the delicate beauty of some of the 
fox skins. 


is an inscription in European characters, but the hooting 


crowd did not predispose to research, the less so as over all 
down fell the silent snow. 


the most formidable beggar I have yet seen, stripped to the 


In the midst of which stalked 


waist, covered with skin disease, his face plastered with 


It is, perhaps, expedient therefore that 
the foreign public should be warned against 


worth repro- 


This stoning experience is becoming a 


Women’s embroidered petticoats were also 
hanging up for sale, but this was prebably a bad New 
In one of the temples at Itu report says there 


mud of a livid green hue, his hair wild, and his eyes fierce 
and shining. 


How comfortable the familiar house-boat looks, after one 
of these raids upen the shore, with Iuncleon on the table, 
But now 


have acted wisely in proving them by investiga- 
tion in a Court of Law, and in establishing Zada 
Shigehide’s innocence by due legal process. 


Tur Fiji Shimpo, in its issue of the zoth 
ultimo, published a statement that asum of over 
a hundred yen had been subscribed to defray 
the funeral expenses of Nishino Buntaro, the 
assassin of Viscount Mori, and that among the 
subscribers were their Excellencies Count 
Inouye and Count Yamada, as well as several 
officials of chokunin rank. It is scarcely con- 
ceivable that on the slender fact of Nishino hav- 


was stoned for a whole quarter cf an hour yesterday.”’ It 
seems to have hapoened to him again and again. 

little breaches of the peace acquiesced in may easily lead 
te serious consequences. Even yesterday it is a mere mat- 
ter of accident that the injury was not serious, for the brick 
that caused so large a lump through a felt hat, would easily 
have cut open the undefended temple. ‘This cry of ‘ Slay 
the foreigner ’’ isa novelty this year Peuple think it must 
arise from the delay about the steamer’s going to Chung- 
king after the repeated proclamations announcing that she 
is going, this again leading the natives to think they have 
frightened the intrusive foreigner, and those who have 
resided here longest begin to fear there may be a regular 
tiot here ere long, if more firmness be not shown, and there 


ing been a native of Chdéshiu, a journal like the 
Fiji Shimpo can have credited a story so wildly 
improbable. That two Ministers of State should 
subscribe to provide a handsome funeral for a 
man who had cruelly murdered one of their 
colleagues, and who had met his death 
in the act of prosecuting his bloody de- 
sign, would be a national scandal. Why our 
Tdky6 contemporary lent its columns for the 
circulation of such a monstrous rumour, it is 
difficult to conjecture, though we must confess 
that despite the ability and originality shown in 
the writings of the F7/1 Shimpo, it has of late 
acquired unenviable notoriety by its persistent 
misinterpretation of the Government's foreign 
policy, its curious ignorance as to the terms of 
the Treaties, and its disposition to retail untrust- 
worthy stories. Of course this canard about 
the Ministers of State for Agriculture and Com- 
merce, and Justice, would not be noticed by us, 
more especially as the Fiji Shimpo was re- 
quired to publish a distinct contradiction of it 
in its issue of the 21st, had not one of our 
local contemporaries reproduced the silly 
bit of tittle-tattle after the Fri Shimpo’s 


be much more dilly-dallying about the steamer’s departure, 
for reasons Which may be intelligible to diplomatists, but 
which are quite inexplicable to the boat population here. 


e have just heard that only two out of the three Dele- 
gates expected from Szechuen have yet even got so far as 
the commercial capital, Chungking. 


This is on a par with 
the Sikkim business and the way in which the Chinese are 
keeping our soldiers hanging on in the mountains at 
Gnatong. 

Meanwhile, we here have to guide our steps warily, and 
this puts many obstacles in the way of our shopping. 


THERE are many annoyances in every day life 
susceptible of remedy, but submitted to from a 
desire to avoid unpleasantness, inconvenience, 
and trouble. They are grumbled at, but there 
the matter ends—till next time, when a new 
provocation calls forth another growl with pre- 
cisely the same result. We are now, however, 
in sight of an effective remedy for most of these 
evils. Boston is not ata loss how to deal with 
them; and whatever may ail civilization else- 
where, the Boston Transcript is certainly not 
played out. ‘‘The American citizen,” says one 
of its contributors, ‘‘ does not submit to outrages 
because of any religious notion, but simply be- 
cause he hasn’t the time to kick, or the money 
to conduct a war with a big corporation, or 
the disposition to make himself conspicuous, 


or the courage to brave funny reports in the 
newspapers. But if the American citizen had a 
corporation at hand to manage the details of the 
kick for him, and take all the disagreeable steps 
asa matter of business, would he submit as 
patiently to imposition and humiliation as he 
does? . . . Railroad outrages, of course, 
would be only one branch of the Kicking Com- 
pany’s business. It would attend to the people 
who dig up the streets; to the individual who 
shovels off snow on your head from the top of 
the building, and the other individual who does 
not shovel off the snow from his side walk ; to 
the cab-driver who charges madly over the 
crossing ; to the whole brood of persons who, in 
order to get them to perform properly the duties 
that.they are regularly paid to do, have to be 
tipped. The Kicking Corporation will attend, 
besides, not only to impositions and outrages 
from corporations and individuals, but to those 
perpetrated by public officers and in the name of 
the Staté.” This is a sweeping programme, and 
as enticing as itis comprehensive. A square offer 
has thus been made, and it remains now to the 
citizens of Boston to set an example that is sure 
to surprise the world, and find imitation 
everywhere when this kind of céoperation has 
once been reduced to an orderly system and to 
every day practice. A name for the com- 
pany will easily be found when it is once 
in existence. Thus far, Association for the Re- 
dress of Grievances, Cé-operative Imposition 
Resistance Company, the Kickers’ Insurance 
Company andso forth have been proposed, seduc- 
tive names, to be sure, and easily multiplied ; 
but whether any practical steps on the lines 
indicated have been taken in Boston is a matter 
on which we have unfortunately no information, 
though we feel sure that such a company would 
not start anywhere with a better show of success 
than in Boston. One great desideratum for the 
Kickers’ Insurance Company, especially at.the 
start, would be the careful selection of its mem- 
bers, lest inveterate grumblers or men inclined 
to kick the wrong way should be found to be in 
the majority on the company’s rolls. 


We have a few papers from China by the French 
mail. Affairs at Chinkiang are quiet, and the 
Chinese troops who had taken up their quarters 
on the Bund, have struck their tents and left the 
Settlement. Recent movements in the direction 
of railway construction in China led many 
people to believe that the thin end of the wedge 
had really been introduced, and that the open- 
of one or two lines would lead to a rapid deve- 
lopment of the iron road. The latest news, 
however, points in the opposite direction, and 
the Chinese Times says:—‘‘ The opposition to 
the railway extension in the direction of Peking 
is more serious than we were aware of last week ; 
it amounts in fact to an effective block to all 
further operations until some change takes place 
in the relative position of the parties.” It ap- 
pears that the real instigator of the movement is 
one of the ablest and most courageous of Chi- 
nese Officials, and that he is backed up by a 
strong contingent of men of rank, many of whom 
are near the throne. The official opposition is 
doubtless aimed, through the railway, at Li 
Chung-tang, whose project it is, but there are 
others who have to be reckoned with, persons 
whose vested interests are injeopardy if the Tien- 
tsin-Tungchow line should become an actuality, 
namely, cargo and passage-boat guilds, cart- 
men, Carriers, mule, horse, and donkey owners, 
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to say nothing of innkeepers and others, and all 
these appear to have quietly banded together to 
resist the encroachment of the iron road. Ten- 
ders for the rails were received by the Com- 
pany on the 18th January, and it is stated that 
no contract has been, or will at present be, 
made for the rails. Many readers will remem- 
ber Captain Le Beuh, of the corvette Yang IWu, 
who was in the Foochow River when the French 
attacked the Chinese fleet and forts. Captain 
Le Beuh's ship escaped destruction, for which 
he was condemned to work on the roads in 
exile. He has returned, apparently little the 
worse for his hard experience at Kalgan, paid 
his fees, thanked the Government for their 
leniency in leaving his head in its place, and is 
now a candidate for employment, which His 
Excellency the Viceroy will no doubt find for 
him. The Captain gives a very cheerful ac- 
count of the life at Kalgan, where there is good 
society and much fellow-feeling among the 
residents. The facilities for making excursions 
for purposes of sport or exploration are excel- 
lent, the scenery is good, the climate perfect, 
and in short, as a place of banishment it is one 
of the usual contradictions of all notions born 
of Western experience. The most encouraging 
reports have been received fram the silver mines 
in Mongolia, which are being exploited by Mr. 
Church. Ten foreigners and 200 Chinese are 
at employed in the mines. 


that when historical works are completed, they 
are presented in the Hall called Pau-ho-tien. 
When passing through to that hall the officials 
of the historiographer's office with many princes 
and others perform prostration at the ‘Tai-ho- 
mén, The princes and dukes present wait for 
the history on the north of the five bridges, and 
all officials of the nine ranks wait to the south 
of the same bridge. When the book arrives in 
its yellow sedan chair it is received kneeling. 
The book is carried through the middle gate 
and the officials pass through that in the east. 
In fact in various important ceremonies the 
burnt structure has during more than two cen- 
turies played an important part.” Fears were 
entertained at first that large stores of silks and 
furs belonging to the palace had been destroyed 
by the conflagration, but this misfortune was 
happily averted. 


advice upon Ministers of State, slapping the 
faces of private secretaries, and finally revolving 
such desperate and dangerous schemes that the 
Peace Preservation Regulations had to be issued 
—a lasting reproach to Japanese civilization. 
The Shinonome Shimbun is, as we have said, 
the organ of the Séshz, or at least reflects their 
principles so faithfully that they devote to its 
glorification whatever breath remains after revil- 
ing its opponents. When a country passes 
rapidly through a season of social and political 
changes, some elements of disturbance are cer- 
tain to come to the surface. The student classes 
and the Séshi are not the most re-assuring 
features on the horizon of Japan’s immediate 
future. 


Tur Koron Shimpo has succeeded in getting 
itself suspended once more. In a majority of 
cases, when this fate overtakes Japanese journals, 
they meet with and merit a certain amount of 
sympathy. One is always disposed to feel 
sorry for a writer whose love of free speech in- 
volves him in difficulties with the police. But 
we frankly acknowledge that the Koron’s last 
escapade does not awaken any such senti- 
ment. It attributed to Count Ito words which 
that statesman never uttered—words of a 
mischievous and disturbing character—and 
it commented on them in a_ decidedly 
seditious spirit. Count Ito, as our readers 
are doubtless aware, recently delivered an ad- 
dress to the Chairmen of Local Assemblies who 
came to Téky6 to be present at the ceremony of 
promulgating the Constitution, In this speech 
the Koron Shimpo represents the Count as 
having said that the Cabinet's tenure of office 
depended entirely on the Emperor's will, and that 
whether it enjoyed or did not enjoy popular 
confidence was a matter for His Majesty to 
decide. This statement the Korontdectared-to . 
be in opposition to the Imperial wishes, and 
calculated to raise serious doubts in the 
minds of the people. ‘‘The Emperor,” it 
went on to say, “in his infinite benevolence, 
would never think of retaining in office a 
Cabinet that had ceased to command the con- 
fidence of the nation, and that Count Ito, who 
is so close to the Throne, should make such an 
assertion, is to us incomprehensible. Accord- 
ing to the Count, His Majesty is to employ 
Ministers of whom the nation disapproves.” It 
goes without saying that Count Ito never used 
any words capable of being construed in such a 
sense. To put them into his mouth was a wilfully 
perverse proceeding on the part of the Koron 
Shimpo, and when we couple the act with that 
journal’s comments, it is difficult to avoid the 
conviction that a deliberate attempt was made 
to discredit the policy of the Emperor’s advisers 
and excite popular distrust and discontent. A 
journal resorting to such weapons in the interests 
of a political party does not deserve to be treated 
with leniency or consideration. 


* 
* * 


The want of accurate and competent steno- 
graphers is well illustrated by an incident in 
connection with this same speech of the Presi- 
dent of the Privy Council. More than one 
leading journal, in reporting His Excellency’s 
words, made him say:—‘‘The sovereign 
power of the State is held by our revered 
Emperor, and no individual whatsoever has 
the right to question it. The granting of a 
Constitution and the opening of a National As- 
sembly, by which means a large share in the 


WueEn certain Sésh?, or young bloods, of Osaka 
had imbibed more sa4é than was quite consistent 
with complete self-possession and had further 
warmed their wits by noisy choruses and athletic 
exercises, they proceeded, on the 11th ultimo, 
to the residence of Mr. Fujita Denzaburo, and 
failing to obtain an interview with that gentle- 
men, broke a table in his hall and some glass 
windows in his verandah. After this exploit— 
which was exaggerated by one of our local con- 
temporaries into the ‘‘smashing down” of Mr. 
Fujita’s residence—the Sésh1 visited the office 
of the Osaka Afainicht Shimbun, and used 
threatening language to the editor. Thence 
they passed to the office of the Shinonome 
Shimbun, which newspaper they lustily cheered 
as the veritable champion of true liberty. The 
Shinonome Shimbun now publishes a para- 
graph to the effect that certain politicians of 
Tosa are preparing a memorial to the Throne, 
praying for the release of Aibara, who was 
sentenced to penal servitude for life in 1881 
for attempting to assassinate Mr.—now Count 
—lItagaki, the then leader of the Liberal Party. 
The story is very singular. Tosa is Count 
Itagaki’s province. The reputation he enjoys 
there is of the highest, and his popularity 
is so great that if his would-be assassin fell 
into the hands of a Kochi mob, we should 
expect to hear of his being torn to pieces. Yet 
Tosa politicians are supposed to be about to 
memorialize for Aibara’s pardon. And the 
reason assigned for their strange action is that 
his crime was undoubtedly of a political 
character. Certainly it was. No one has ever 
questioned the fact. Aibara did not believe in 
radicalism of the Fry u-/6 type, and so he risked 
his own life to take that of the F:yu-/6 leader. 
So far as motive is concerned, the man was 
probably as true a patriot as any one in Japan. 
But his moral equilibrium was sadly unstable, 
and were he to be included in the amnesty of 
the 11th instant, a great injury would be done 
to the cause of law and order. For our own 
part, we do not believe in the least that any 
politicians in Tosa seriously contemplate such a 
memorial, and the only interesting feature of the 
incident is that the SArnonome Shimbun should 
be so credulous as to publish the story and so 
callous as to present it without comment. Are 
we to infer that, as representing the senti- 
ments of the Séshé class, the Shrnuonome 
Shimbun approves of settling political issues 
by means of the dagger and the bullet? The 
Séshi are the gentlemen who made such a 
commotion in Tékyé in 1887; forcing their 


Tue burning of the TZai-ho-mén, or great 
gateway of the Great Hall of Audience in 
Peking, which event occurred on the 17th 
January, entails a loss of two miilion taels on the 
Government of the Middle Kingdom, and has 
further seriously perturbed the imperial mind, 
being regarded in the light of an omen strongly 
unpropitious. In the Great Hall of Audience 
the Emperor, at New Year’s Day, sits and re- 
ceives the congratulatory obeisances of crowds 
of prostrate princes and officials, who assemble 
to pay their respects to the Dragon Throne. 
The gate now destroyed gave entrance to the 
Court of this Hall from the south side. “It 
had,” writes the Worth China Herald ‘nine 
pillars in front on a pavement which is reached 
by nine steps from the ground before it. Two 
bronze lions on marble pedestals flank this front 
and there are four tortoises. Before this gateway 
now burnt are five bridges which span what is 
called the Stream of Gold, south of these bridges 
again is a broad court stretching to the Wumén, 
Gate of Noon. The Great Hall of Audience is 
raised twenty feet, is 110 feet wide, 110 feet 
high, and 50 feet deep, and it was built 220 
years ago. This enormous gate would be built 
at the same time. Imagine a lofty and richly 
ornamented gate-way a hundred feet high, con- 
sisting in the front part of a fagade of nine 
pillars and approached by five flights of steps. 
Through it were three arched passages, provided 
with doors, that in the centre being very wide. 
The five flights of steps were flanked by marble 
balustrades. The roof was double, of yellow 
tiles and running east and west about eighty 
feet. Under the eaves of the upper roof was the 
name Tai-ho-mén in Chinese and Manchu. A 
marble balustrade was carried round this fine 
looking structure. On great occasions as at an 
Imperial marriage the bride is conveyed through 
this, and it will be necessary in anticipation of 
this great ceremony to erect a temporary struc- 
ture to take the place of the burnt building. In 
the statutes of the present dynasty it is mentioned 
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Government is given to the people, are acts of 
Imperial benevolence, and are to be regarded 
simply as the transfer of a portion of the 
sovereign power to the people.” A statesman 
so well versed in the principles of Constitutional 
Law as Count Ito, is not in the least likely to 
have spoken of the Emperor transferring a 
portion of the sovereign power to the people. 
It has been thought necessary to officially deny 
the use of any such words. 


Various leading sericulturists who have come 
to the capital to attend the Central Sericul- 
turists’ Assembly to be opened on the 25th ult., 
have waited (says the Mainichi Shimbun) on 
Count Inouye, to ascertain what policy the Mini- 
ster intends to pursue in the future, what has be- 
come of the draft rules of the Silk Raisers’ Guild 
submitted to the Department last year by the 
Assembly then held, and whether rumour is 
correct in stating ‘that the Central Guild is to 
be abolished. These queries are said to have 
elicited from Count Inouye the statement that 
the condition of the silk industry has been 
occupying the constant attention of the Agri- 
cultural and Commercial Department and 
further that the rumour as to the abolition of 
the Central Guild is false. The standard rules 
for the guidance of sericulturists require 
amendment sooner or later, but as diverse 


opinions are entertained by those actually en- 
gaged in the business, it is extremely difficult 


to determine what form amendment should 
take, or in what direction improvement should 
be made. The Department considers that the 
rules should not only be modelled to correspond 
as closely as possible with the practical facts, 
but should as a matter of necessity be evolved 
from the practical facts. Two gentlemen from 


Nagano and another from Gumma, all three 


of wide cxperience in the business, are to start 
for France and Italy to carry on investigations 
there. Their expenses will probably be de- 
frayed by the Department, which will in all 
likelihood also despatch an official abroad on 
the same mission. The views of these gentle- 
men will be ascertained and compared with 
those of members of the various guilds in this 
country, with the view of arriving ata proper 
and practical set of standard rules. This mea- 
sure will probably be ready by the next Sericul- 
turists’ Assembly, and till then the present rules 
will be kept in force. 


Tue funeral of Admiral Chandler, which took 
place at Happy Valley, Hongkong, on ‘the 13th 
ult., was an imposing ceremony. By order of 
the Governor, Sir G. William Des Vceux, the 
funeral was a public one, the Government 
Offices being closed and business generally 
suspended after one o'clock. Flags were half- 
masted at all the Government establishments 
and Consulates, also on board merchant ships 
and men-of-war in harbour, and all the naval 
and military forces of the Colony were present, 
besides a large number of private residents. 
The band of the g1st Highlanders and that 
of H.M.S. Leander played ‘“‘ The Dead March 
in Saul” and other appropriate music, and the 
pall-bearers were Mr. G. Butterworth, Chief 
Engineer of the Marion; Col. R. E. Withers, 
U.S. Consul; Col. Forbes Robertson, grist Re- 
giment; Capt. H.H. Boys, H.M.S. Cordelia; 
and Capt. M. G. Dunlop, H.M.S. Leander. 
Behind these were the chief mourners, consist- 
ing of the officers of the Marron, Vice-Admiral 


Then followed in order the gist Regiment, the 


lization. Its hope is that Japan may again be 
worthy of the title Kusshi-Koku “nation of 
gentlemen;” and to this end it recommends 
that in adopting any feature of Western life the 
first object should be to promote the happiness 
and prosperity of Japan. _It will strive to bring 
about close and friendly relations between the 
Court and the people ; to soften and remove the 
lines of demarcation which at present so pro- 
minently separate rich and poor, high and low ; to 
promote industries and encourage the diffusion of 
education, and by satire and criticism to rebuke 
evil and commend good. The WVrppon will 
thus be the organ of no political party, nor will 
it wield its pen in irresponsibility and flippancy ; 
and it will devote its attention particularly to 
the removal of certain obstacles which both in 
foreign and domestic affairs hamper the nation’s 
progress. The Mippon is only the TZobyo 
Dempo under a different name, and will be 
conducted by practically the same staff. 


Sir Nowell Salmon, V.C., Rear-Admiral Max- 
well, and a number of the leading American 
residents. Next came the seamen of the U.S.S. 
Marion, and behind these again was the Euro- 
pean and Sikh Guard from Victoria Gaol. 


Royal Artillery, a Company of the 58th Regi- 
ment, a detachment of Marines and a body of 
blue-jackets. After these came the officers of 
the Regiments, the staff and the fleet, Capt. 
Somerville, A.C.D. representing . Lieut.-General 
Cameron. These were followed by H.E. the 
Governor, the Chief Justice, the members of the 
Legislative Council, the Consuls, the Puisne 
Judge, and chief Government officials. 
* * 

The Electric Light Company recently pro- 
moted in Hongkong bids fair to be a success. 
It is stated that more than ten times the number 
of shares were applied for than can be allotted, 
and that the stock is already at 50 per cent. 


premium. : 
Tue annual general meeting of the Progres- 


sionist Party was held at the Oyukan, Asakusa, 
the other day. There were over a hundred 
members present, many of whom had come in 
to the capital from the provinces for the purpose 
of attending the assembly. Mr. Hadano Den- 
zaburo took the chair. A report of the work of 
the society during the past year was read by Mr. 
Aoki Tadasu, after which it was announced 
that a congratulatory telegram had been received 
from Mr. Sunagawa Otoshi, representing the 
Osaka branch of the party. It was resolved, 
with the view of extending the operations of the 
association, to establish an office for the conduct 
of its business, to reduce the present subscrip- 
tion of one yeu per head to 30 sen, and to elect 
secretaries for each locality to collect subscrip- 
tions and perform other duties. It was agreed, 
however, that no donation of money, in addition 
to the above amount, would be refused. On the 
recommendation of the Committee all arrears 
were written off the books. Some discussion 
arose as to the election of a president, and ulti- 
mately on the motion of Mr. Koidzuka Ryu, it 
was decided to postpone election till next meet- 
ing. The opinion was expressed that delegates 
should be despatched to the provinces with 
the view of awakening interest in the objects 
of the party, but the general feeling was 
that this matter should be left in the hands of 
the Committee for the ensuing year; Messrs. 
Koidzuka Ryu, Aoki Tadasu, Minoura Katsun- 
do, Yano Fumio, Tsunoda Shimpei, Nakano 
Buyei, and Kato Masanosuke. 


* * 
The Hongkong Telegraph of the 13th 
instant publishes a telegram, dated at Canton 
the same day, which says :—‘‘ News has been 
received here that Li Hung-chang is dangerously 
ill. In the event of Li’s death he will probably 
be succeeded as Viceroy of Chihli by the Viceroy 
of Nanking, the latter being relieved by the pre- 
sent Viceroy of Hupeh.” ‘Two days later, the 
same paper says :—‘‘ Telegraphic news was re- 
ceived in Canton yesterday from Tientsin that 
Li Hung-chang had improved considerably. It 
is believed, however, that the Viceroy’s present 
illness is ‘the beginning of the end.’” The 
N.-C. Daily News, however, in its issue of the 
19th inst. in reproducing the original message 
from the Zelegraph says that ‘‘no confirmation 
of the news has been received in Shanghai, and 
it is improbable that, in the event of the Viceroy’s 
death, the arrangements mentioned would be 
carried out.” 


= 
* 


* 
The Zelegraph of the r2th instant reports 
the local share market as in a state of intense 
excitement, and the following day devotes a 
leader to the subject, in which it is stated 
that a ‘new ‘corner’ has been established in 
connection with the scrip of the Hongkong 
Rope Manufacturing Company, Limited,” and, 
‘‘like similar movements in connection with the 
China and Manila Co.’s shares, with ‘ Punjoms,' 
and with the scrip of the Steam Launch Com- 
pany, another barefaced ‘plant’ has been suc- 
cessfully carried out by a gang of enterprising 
traffickers whose being at large is a standing 
menace to the well-being of the community at 
large.” 


Ar the twentieth ordinary meeting of the Hong- 
kong Fire Insurance Company, Limited, held at 
Hongkong on the 25th February, the following 
report was presented to the shareholders :—The 
years 1887 and 1888 have been remarkable for 
the unusual number of fires which occurred 
within those periods, resulting in frequent and 
serious losses to the company, and the balance 
at credit of $252,243.30 as mentioned in the 
report issued in February last, has been reduced 
by subsequent payments attaching to 1887 
policies, leaving an amount now available for 
apportionment of $168,525, which, with the ap- 
proval of the Consulting Committee, it is pro- 
posed to deal with as follows :—Bonus to share- 
holders on their contributions of business, 
$36,525.00; dividend of $16.50 per share, 
$132,000.00—$168,525.00. With regard to in- 
vestments on mortgages, the General Managers 
and Consulting Committee are satisfied, from 


Tue Wippon, a journal born into the Tokyo 
newspaper world on the rith ultimo, has a 
good deal to say in its prefatory address to the 
public about patriotism and independence. In 
its eyes Japan has ceased to be self-reliant, and 
is now actuated solely by one motive—to divest 
herself of her own characteristic institutions 
and don those of the West. Two or three far- 
seeing men have attempted to divert the stream 
of popular tendency, but without avail, and in 
the meantime the Japanese nation has broken 
adrift from its moorings and is floating hither and 
thither. In this puzzling emergency Mippon 
comes to the rescue. Its first duty will be 
to revive the national spirit. Not that it will 
raise the old cry of barbarian-expulsion, or that 
it does not perceive the beauties of Western civi- 
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valuations made by the Hongkong and Shanghai 
surveyors, that the securities held by the 
company form an ample guarantee for the 
advances made. The Hon. A. P. McEwen 
having left the Colony, Mr. J. F. Holliday has 
been nominated for the approval of the share- 
holders to the vacant seat, and his appointment 
now requires to be confirmed. The present 
members, the Hon.C. P. Chater, Messrs. C. D. 
Bottomley, F. T. P. Foster, and J. S. Moses 
offer themselves for re-election. The General 
Managers and Consulting Committee appointed 
Mr. Fullarton Henderson as auditor on the re- 
tirement of Mr. A. Veitch, and the accounts now 
presented have been audited by him in conjunc- 
tion with Mr. G. S. Coxon. The election of 
Mr. Henderson and re-election of Mr. Coxon 
as auditors of the company are recommended. 


Tue origin of the military riot at Toyohashi, in 
the province of Mikawa, appears to have been a 
very trivial affair. On the evening of the 17th 
ultimo, two or three soldiers strolled up to the 
Toyohashi station and entered the cloak-room. 
Thereupon one of the porters informed them 
that admittance to the cloak-room was not per- 
mitted. The soldiers resenting this, a dispute 
arose, and the intruders were put out, leaving 
their caps in the hands of the railway folks. A 
complaint was subsequently lodged at the bar- 
racks by the Railway Authorities. The affair 
rankled so much in the minds of the soldiers 
that seven days afterwards—the 24th—more 
than two hundred of them madea raid upon 
the station, broke the furniture, destroyed the 
books, and inflicted severe wounds on the acting 
Station-master and others. The Commandant 
of the Nagoya Garrison took steps the same 
evening to secure the place against further dis- 
turbance. The ringleaders of the riot were 
arrested and are now on their trial. 


Cuina town was en /éfe on Tuesday evening ‘in 
honour of the wedding of the Emperor of the 
Flowery Land. The illuminations were on 
quite a magnificent scale, several of the tran- 
sparencies so displayed being really works of art. 
In the early part of the evening a monster 
torchlight procession passed through the chief 
streets of the Settlement, its progress being 
marked by loud noise of drums and cymbals. 
Numerous cars, some bearing children and girls 
most richly dressed, and others offerings of 
various kinds, were drawn along, fierce looking 
warriors on high spirited steeds were also pre- 
sent, and althgether the procession was a highly 
imposing one. 


a* 


Continuing their demonstrations on account 
of the wedding of their Sovereign, the Chinese 
residents of Yokohama on Wednesday evening 
burned crackers, beat the harmonious tom-tom, 
and walked in procession with torches. 


Tue Japan Herald is scarcely just either to its 
translator or to the Penal Code when it repre- 
sents the 314th Article of the latter as saying 
that ‘‘murder and violence are justifiable and 
exempt from punishment when they have taken 
place for the lawful and necessary defence of 
oneself or of another.” “Murder” is ‘the 
killing of a human being by a person of sound 
mind and with premeditated malice.” There is 
no Code that justifies this anywhere. The 
Article in question discusses, not ‘“ murder,” 
but the killing or wounding of one person by 
another, under circumstances that warrant the 


latter in believing himself or some one else to 
be in imminent danger at the former’s hands. 
Of course our contemporary’s error is simply 
one of inadvertence, but the impression thus 
conveyed about the Penal Code is too peculiar 
to be left unnoticed. ; 


TELEGRAMS are published by the vernacular 
press to the effect that on the morning of the 
24th ultimo, one hundred and sixty soldiers in 
garrison at Toyohashi, in the province of Mi- 
kawa, broke out of barracks and _ partially 
wrecked several buildings including an official 
residence and the telegraph office. They aiso 
pulled down telegraph posts and removed rails 
on the line. Mr. Kishi Zaburo, a local official, 
was severely wounded, and the railway service was 
temporarily interrupted. Nothing is said as to 
the origin of the riot, but we learn that Colonel 
Sakamoto, Chief of Staff at Nagoya, proceeded 
to the scene of the disturbance the same even- 
ing by train, with, it may be presumed, force 
sufficient to restore order. Nine of the rioters 
were arrested. 


We learn from Nagasaki that Mr. Quin had 
arrived to take up his appointment at that 
post, and that Mr. Enslie left on Monday for 
Kobe. According to the Rising Sun, Nagasaki 
folk are anticipating the honour of an Imperial 
visit. It is said that the Emperor will probably 
go to Saseho in the Zakachiho Kan, and, ‘‘it 
is more than likely,” extend his journey to Na- 
gasaki. The settlement of the waterworks ques- 
tion at the Southern port has apparently induced 
a desire on the part of the inhabitants for a 
supply of pure ice as well as water, as we learn 
that severa! capitalists, at the head of whom is 
Mr. Matsuda, have obtained permission from 
the authorities to establish an Ice Manufactur- 
ing Company with a capital of yen 35,000. . 


On Tuesday evening the Chinese Repre- 
sentative entertained a large party at dinner to 
celebrate the marriage of the Emperor of China. 
Covers were laid for thirty-two, and among the 
guests were their Imperial Highnesses Prince 
Komatsu and Prince Fushimi, their Excel- 
lencies the Members of the Cabinet—except 
Counts Okuma and Inouye—and the Foreign 
Corps Diplomatique, with the exception of 
the Representative of Italy and Austria-Hun- 
gary. H.E. M. Sienkiewicz, as Doyen of the 
Corps Diplomatique, proposed the health of 
the Emperor of China in eloquent terms, and 
the Chinese Minister responded in his own 
language. 


Sir Joun Porg Hennessy returned to Mauritius 
on December 22nd, and was received with an 
immense ovation, which is described as the 
‘most imposing welcome ever offered to any 
Governor,” and included the ‘‘members of the 
Legislative Council, the Judges of the Supreme 
Court, Magistrates, Heads of Departments, and 
a host of leading residents.” Crowds began to 
assemble as soon as the mail flags were ran up 
at Signal Mountain, and directly the Union 
Jack was hoisted and it was known for certain 
that the Governor was on board, the crowds at 
the wharves increased to such a sea of heads as 
never was seen there before. 


AccorpinG to the Kobe Vushin Nippo, the ex- 
port of coal to foreign countries has much in- 
creased since the duty was taken off last year, and 
the great rise that has consequently occurred 
lately in the price of this article has affected 


prejudicially employers of steam machinery, 
who find their profits visibly decreasing. The 
Osaka Shosen Kaisha, with other steamship 
companies, feels the pressure of this appreciation 
in coal very severely, more especially where 
contracts were entered upon without this even- 
tuality being taken into consideration. The 
Osaka Shosen Kaisha consume in their steamers 
annually about 80,000,000 in of coal, and by 
sending direct to the Wakamatsu Mine were 
able previous to the rise to get the coal on board 
at prices ranging from 14 to 15 yew per 10,000 
kin. At present, however, the price at the mine 
is 17.70 yen per 10,000 4/2, and, adding to this 
the freight to Osaka of 5.90 yen, the total is 
brought to 23.60 ven. 


Count Goto and some of his political friends 
were present at a meeting of the Uraga branch 
of the Grand Association on the 16th ult. In 
an address which he gave, the Count, while 
poining out the necessities which had called 
the Grand Association into existence, con- 
demned the objects of the Progressionist Party, 
which by a play on words he declared was not 
Kaishin-to but Kanshin-to (or Party for sup- 
porting the Government). The Self-govern- 
ment Party aimed only at selfish interests, by 
currying favour with merchants and wealthy 
gentlemen; its members were like the pur- 
chasers of lottery tickets: all expected and hoped 
to win a prize, but very few were successful. 
He warned his hearers, therefore, to think twice 
before joining any such association. Such, at 
any rate, is the report of his speech given by the 
Nicht Nicht Shimbun. 


Tue Shogyéd Shimpo, referring to the rumour 
that Shimonoseki is to be added to the list of 
open ports, remarks that such a step would be 
of great importance in the rice export trade. 
For the convenience of Koreati~ “commerce 
Hakata and Izugahara have already been open- 
ed, while the coal trade has necessitated the 
establishment of a customs office at Kuchinotsu, 
and foreign vessels are allowed to load rice 
cargoes at various ports not opened by treaty. 


Tue Committee of the Victoria School propose 
to form a preparatory class, chiefly for boys 
under the age of eight who may be available. 
The class is intended to be more especially 
under the supervision of Mrs. Hinton, and 
probably it will be found advisable that such 
boys should not mix with the older ones in the 
school games. Mr. Hinton will be happy to 
give any information on application. It is 
hoped that parents of young boys will avail] 
themselves of this opportunity. 


On Tuesday Mr. and Mrs. E. Flint Kilby left 
Yokohama for home. The weather was most 
disagreeable, rain falling heavily, but despite 
this drawback a goodly number of friends 
turned up at the Hatoba to bid them farewell 
and wish them a pleasant voyage. The boys of 
the Victoria School, with Mr. Hinton and Mr. 
Fardel, assembled at the Hatoba and gave three 
cheers for Mr. and Mrs. Kilby as the launch 
started for the steamer. 


Tue latest method of using kerosene as fuel 
for a steam launch has many advantages. The 
oil, instead of being atomised, as formerly, is 
vaporised in acoil by heat, then driven out into 
the fire-box and mixed with the air. The gas 
thus formed burns without smell or smoke, and 
does not foul the tubes or sides of the boilers. 
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THE FIFTH ARTICLE OF THE 


than sufficient reason to pause before 
CONSTITUTION. 


condemning the English equivalent actually 
employed. Let us see, then, whether the 
context of this important Article, and the 
general construction of the Constitution, 
do not serve to place beyond all doubt the 
value of the word “consent,” as it stands. 

In the first place, then, we have to note 
that the whole section of the Constitution 


relating to ‘ The EMPEROR” is positive 
in its terms. 


in respect of a law that has not yet become 
operative, and its agreement in respect of 


a law that has already been in operation. 
In the former case ‘ 


4 
N a recent issue we commented briefly 

on the official translation of the Fifth 
Article of the new Japanese Constitution, 
the English text of which runs thus :— 
“ The EMPEROR exercises the Legislative 
power with the consent of the Imperial 
Diet.” The word “consent,” in its every- 
day use, scarcely seems to describe pro- 
perly the relation between the Sovereign 
and the Diet for this particular purpose. 
When it is said that one person does some- 
thing with another’s consent, the former 
seems by implication to occupy a secondary 
position of practical competence in respect 
of the latter. Looking at the matter from 
this point of view, we thought it necessary 
to explain that the Japanese text of the 
Article does not suggest any such sub- 
ordination of the legislative power. The 
word there employed, &ydsan (AS, #§), 
signifies literally “joint assistance,” and 
embodies no idea derogatory to the Im- 
perial prerogative. It appeared tous when 
we wrote that “concurrence” would be a 
better rendering of the Japanese than 
“ consent,” and we were induced to make 
the suggestion inasmuch as we supposed 
that the English text, being, after all, 
of comparatively small importance, had 
probably received little attention. In 
this hypothesis we find that we were 
entirely mistaken. Every term used in the 
Englishtext was, on the contrary, submitted 
to the closest scrutiny and made the subject 
of mature deliberation. This very Article 
received an exceptional amount of thought, 
and the employment of the word “con- 
sent,” after many terms of similar import 
had been examined and discussed, was de- 
cided upon with full appreciation of its 
various shades of significance. ‘‘ Consent,” 
then, is what the Constitution says, and 


“ consent” is what it means to say ; neither 
more nor less. 


consent” is used; in 
the latter, “ approbation,” though the idea 
intended to be conveyed by the two ex- 


pressions is identical. To illustrate the 


employment of the second term, Article 
64 may be cited. According to that 
Article, though the Government is com- 
petent to enact emergency ordinances 
when the Diet is not sitting, their term of 
irresponsible operation is strictly limited 
to the period intervening before the next 
session of the Diet. At that session all 
such ordinances must be duly deliberated 


on, and if the Diet declines to “ approve” 
them, 


Various exercises of the Iin- 
perial prerogative are enunciated, but no- 
where is a negative introduced. We 
never read that the EMPEROR | shall 
not do this, that, or the other. We 
only read of what he actually does. Of 
course there is no denying that this cata- 
logue of functions to be dischargedamounts, 
in effect, to a listof limitations. So soon 
as the part played by the head of the State 
in any act of administration is defined, the 


part he does not play is known by in- 
ference. 


the Government 


declares them 
thenceforth invalid. 


It is thus abundantly 
clear that the term “consent” does not 


imply the superiorily, or even the equality, 
of the party givingit. The Diet’s right of 
consent is strictly limited to the delibera- 
tive stage of legislation, and has no con- 
nection whatsoever with the exercise of the 
Imperial prerogative of sanction. The latter 
appertains exclusively to the Sovereign. 
No law can gointo force until it has received 
his sanction. So carefully is the positive 
principle preserved throughout that the 
refusal of the Imperial sanction is not 
alluded to in terms. Bills that have 
passed both Houses of the Diet are pre- 
sented to the EMPEROR, and, if they re- 


ceive his sanction, are promulgated before 
the Diet’s next session. 


But there is a deep and carefully 
guarded significance in this avoidance of 
negative forms—a significance easily ap- 
preciated when we remember the sacred 
and inviolable position occupied by the 
Sovereign in Japan from time immemorial, 
and re-asserted emphatically in the third 
Article of the new Constitution. In ac- 
cordance, then, with this rule of positive 


construction, we find that while the 


power of sanction is carefully reserved to 
the EMPEROR, the power of veto is not 


mentioned at all. To withhold sanction 


and to interpose a veto amount in practice 
to much the same thing. But there is a 
‘subtle distinction between them, and to 
arrive at a distinct conception of it we 
need only note that whereas, if the head of 
the State possesses only the power of veto, 
a law may go into force without his exer- 
cising any apparent function whatsoever 
with respect to it, nothing of the kind can 


occur when the power of sanction is vested 
in him. 


If they do not 
receive sanction, the fact becomes known 


simply by their not being promulgated. 
Finally, the function of promulgation is 
also Imperial. “ The EMPEROR orders 
laws to be promulgated and executed.” 
Having before us this clear and perfectly 
unmistakable definition of the manner of 
dividing and discharging the legislative 
functions, we are in no difficulty as to the 
significance of the word ‘consent,’ or 
kydsan. It is used in its original and 
strict meaning of unity of sentiment, or 
moral agreement. The EMPEROR ex- 
ercises the legislative power, the Diet 


being a consenting party. Sooner or later 
every law or project of law must come 


In the latter case no law can be- 
come operative until he has performed, in 
respect of it, the positive act of signifying 
his sanction. The power of veto, in fact, 
belongs more properly to federal and re- 
publican, than to monarchical, politics. In 
the Japanese Constitution itis the power of 


sanction that the EMPEROR reserves, The pe aeeea rete Lae ane 
exercise of the legislative authority isthere]inat between a majority of both its 
divided into four stages—initiation, deli-| Houses and the framers of the law a con- 
sensus of opinion exists, the law must not 
become operative. ‘To convey this mean- 
ing it was thought, we believe, that no 
better word than “consent” could be 
employed. Naturally the use of an En- 
glish expression quite novel in constl- 
tutional terminology—as concurrence, CO- 
operation, and so forth—would have been 
avoided as far as possible, though no such 
consideration applied to the Japanese draft, 
in preparing which the framers were el- 
tirely unshackled by linguistic precedents. 
We confess that the more we examine the 
English rendering of the Constitution, the 
less disposition we find to alter any of its 
terms, especially when we remember that 
Sete, fon the wide research and expert knowledge 
noted here that distinctive terms are em-|emploved in its compilation are quite be- 
withont ample reflection, we have more! ployed to designate the Diet’s agreement! yond the range of ordinary commentators. 


And here we may note a 
fact of some importance to the discussion ; 
namely, that the same word occurs several 
times in the Japanese text, and is in- 
variably rendered by “consent” in the 
English translation. Thus, the 37th Ar- 
ticle says that “every law requires the 
consent of the Imperial Diet ;” the 62nd, 
that ‘the raising of national loans and the 
contracting of other liabilities to the charge 
of the National Treasury, except those 
that are provided in the Budget, shall re- 
quire the consent of the Imperial Diet ;” 
the 64th, that “the expenditure and re- 
venue of the State require the con- 
sent of the Imperial Diet by means of 
an annual Budget,’’ and so forth. In 
all these cases “consent” seems appro- 
priate enough, and since it would obvi- 
ously be as inadmissible to vary the 
method of translating the word Aydsan in 
one and the same document, as it is im- 
probable that a term so rare could have 
been chosen by the Japanese compilers 


beration, sanction, and promulgation. The 
initiative function may be performed alike 
by the Government and by the Diet. The 
Government—that is to say, the EMPEROR 
and his Cabinet—can project and draft laws 
and submit them to the Dict, or projects 
and drafts may originate with the Diet it- 
self. But the deliberative function apper- 
tains essentially to the Diet, and must of 
necessity be performed by it in respect of 
every law before the latter becomes opera- 
tive, as may be seen from the examples 
already cited with reference to the use of 
the word “consent.” It may further be 
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OUR SEISMOLOGISTS. 
—_¢@—_____ 

N OT every country is cursed by such 

visitations as earthquakes. . On the 
other hand, not every country is blessed 
in the possession of scientific gentlemen 
willing and competent to investigate phe- 
nomena so abstruse and so forbidding. 
We are proud of our Seismological So- 
ciety. Its studies have already contributed 
to Japan’s reputation for original research, 
and will still further contribute to that end, 
we make no doubt. With pain, then, do we 
discover that we have been the inadver- 
tent means of exposing this learned associa- 
tton to ridicule. We never meant to doit 
a vicarious injury. Our intentions were of 
the best. We had no purpose other than 
to tell the Seismologists, with all gentle- 
ness, something of what the public says 
about them. For the public is not entirely 
absorbed in admiration; not altogether 
complimentary. Even among those who 
have hitherto supported the Society and 
applauded its work—and none can claim 
to have been more uniformly earnest in 
the latter respect than we—there are some 
so profane as to think that a little more 
practicality would be advantageous. These 
well-disposed persons search the pages of 
the Society’s Transactions year after year, 
partly because they like to see that there 
is at least something to print, but chiefly 
because they hope for information capable 
of being utilized to guarantee their dwell- 
ings against the destructive mischief of 
Japan’s only unpleasant feature. Their 
search is not largely rewarded. They do 
not under-rate the difficulties of the Seis- 


against a contigency of that kind: it-must 
be suffered to remain in the region of the 
inscrutable. But ordinary mortals are con- 
tent to take the events of the past twenty 
years as a reasonable basis for estimating 
the probability of what the next twenty will 
bring. We have been visited by severe, but 
fortunately not fatally severe, earthquakes 
during this Afei77 era, and we regard it as 
within the range of fair chance that they 
may be considered an approximate index of 
the shakings in store for us during the re- 
mainder of the century. The effect of 
these phenomena, though our houses and 
our persons remain intact, is to produce a 
feeling of great and increasing uncertainty 
and uneasiness. When people met on the 
18th instant, they looked at one another 
with scared faces, and alluded to the quake 
of the morning as “a near thing,” “a 
close shave ;” described how they had 
escaped into the open air, or declared that 
they had every moment expected to hear 
their houses tumbling about their ears. 
Now was it really ‘‘a near thing,” and 
were these expectations of imminent ruin 
reasonable? ‘That is what we want the 
Seismological Society to tell us, zuzer 
alta. We want the learned seismologists 
to explain intelligibly how much danger is 
really incurred by a shock like that of the 
18th instant ; what margin of stability re- 
mained to a fairly well built house of 
the three types mentioned above; and 
whether, by additional care in construc- 
tion, or slightly modified forms of building, 
we cannot so increase that margin as to 
feel secure hereafter against anything 
short of a singularly violent visitation. If 


his hand as it was for Mr.. Dick to 
keep King CHARLES out of the memorial. 
He labours under an infirmity cognate 
with Mr. Dick’s. The Normanton affair ; 
the Japanese ladies who complained of 
being insulted in the streets by rowdy 
foreigners; the otter-hunters—these are 
incidents that never cease to haunt his 
distraught mind, and he can no more avoid 
reference to them, whatever be the con- 
text, than the poor silly kite-flyer of Dover 
Common could banish from his imagina- 
tion the image of the ill-starred monarch. 
Give him any subject, bid him defend any 
cause, social, scientific, or political, his 
tyrannous idiosyncracy irresistably com- 
pels him to begin by laudatory allusions to 
the noble sailors who saved themselves 
and left their passengers to perish; to the 
gallant roughs who insulted innocent girls 
in the streets; to the brave otter-hunters 
who trespassed and poached on foreign 
preserves. It is sad; but we trust and 
believe that the aberration is only tem- 
porary, and that it will soon cease to 
disfigure the career of a clever man and 
genialcompanion. Therefore, our disposi- 
tion is to treat it with all tenderness. Per- 
haps there is little merit in forbearance. 
One cannot engage in serious argument 
with a scientific gentleman who undertakes 
to vindicate the thoroughness of a seismo- 
logical society’s researches by tabulating 
the printer’s errors that occur ii a news- 
paper’s telegrams. As well discuss the 
rules of logic with a eunuch. The only 
point we are concerned to note—apart, 
of course, from o t_the-Seis- 


mological Society should have been this —~--— = 


mologists’ task. They do not fail to ap- 
preciate the diligence and ability shown 
by these gentlemen. Only, they doubt 
whether such high qualities are quite wisely 
applied. As plain, every-day folks, they 
imagine that indisputable talents exercised 
for years, and ingenious methods of obser- 
vation long employed, should be beginning 
to bear useful fruit of some sort. Perhaps 
the notion is extravagant. Perhaps Seis- 
mology has exhausted its discoveries, and 
nothing remains for us but to build our 
houses in pits or rest them upon round shot. 
We, however, have not lost all hope. Being 
still sanguine, we ventured recently Lo in- 
dicate a direction that might, im our opinion, 
be advantageously followed. We suggest- 
ed that the destructive forces of recent 
earthquakes and the strengths of resistance 
of three houses, typical of men’s dwellings 
in this country, should be translated into 
easily comparable arithmetical expressions 
for tabulation in the Seismological Transac- 
tions. Such a method would serve many 
objects. It would enable us to form an 
approximate estimate of the risks we con- 


stantly run. To predict the character of 


future earthquakes is, of course, out of the 
question. At any moment we may be 
visited by a shock severe enough to bury 
us all in the ruins of our houses. There 


is‘no method of calculating or providing 


the Society can give us this information, 
it will confer an immense boon and remove 
the feeling of indifference with which the 


suggestion 
article, and we now venture to repeat it. 


public is beginning to regard its observa- 
tions and Transactions. Such was the 
embodied in our previous 


But had we anticipated the consequences 
of this suggestion, we might have hesitated 
to make it public. Had we foreseen that 
to throw any doubt on the perfection of 
the Society’s methods would have provoked 
championship worthy of the Pickwick 
Club, we might have held our peace. The 
mischief is done, however, and we can 
only apologise. At the same time, in 
justice to ourselves we cannot appropriate 


the whole blame. Our local contemporaries. 


are also in fault. They should not have 
lent their leading columns to an angry 
seismologist. It is true that he cleverly 
adapted his style to the character of the 
two papers, and that, in order to gain 
appropriate inspiration from his surround- 
ings, he apparently wrote one article in 
the kitchen and the other in the nursery. 
But no ostrich ever performed more 
fatuous manceuvres with its shy head 
than does this familiar assailant of ours, 
when he tries to hide his identity under 
varieties of abuse and irrelevance. It 
is as impossible for him to conceal 


covered with ridicule by its champion—is 
the assertion that our article was an attack 
on Professor SEKIYA. 
the kind. With the fullest respect for Pro- 
fessor SEKIYA’S abilities, we did not and do 
not attribute to him all the achievements, 
or hold him responsible for all the short- 
comings, of the Seismological Society. 
That his report prefaced our article was a 
mere incident. 
according,to the Society’s standards. 
any one at all familiar with mathematical 
nomenclature or seismological methods of 
recording observations, the Professor’s re- 
cord, as translated by us, presented no 
ambiguity. When he spoke of the seismic 


It was nothing of 


It was a very good report, 
To 


force acting along a line inclined at 60°, 
the idea did not require to be illustrated 
by the slope of a clothes’ line, though the 
strength of domestic association may in- 
vest the simile with exceptional value for 
some minds. And if an uncrossed ¢ and 
a blundering type-setter perverted our 
“59 metres” into ‘ 19 inches,” childish 
exultation over the obvious error does not 
vindicate the Society’s title to be con- 
sidered practical. But why waste time 
over such trivialities. Professor SEKIYA is 
not in the least likely to imagine that we 
attacked him, or to let himself be thrust 
into the van of a laughably irrelevant and 
irascible defence. He and his brother 
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seismologists, who have not the Norman- 
ton or the otter-hunters on the brain, will 


be well pleased to learn what the public 


think of their labours, and will not become 
incoherently wrathful because their ears 


are not stunned by a universal pzan of 


praise. 


ee 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
——_e—_—————— 


THE CONSTITUTION OF JAPAN. 


To THE EpIToR oF THE “JAPAN Mai.” 

Str,—The discussion which is taking place with 
reference to the use of the word “consent,” in the 
official translation of the Constitution, as the equiva- 
lent of Aydsan in the fifth and other articles of that 
document, cannot, I think, be satisfactorily dis- 
posed of by an ex cathedré dictum. Either word 
may be correct; but both of them cannot be. 
‘Yhe question is, which is the original? ‘The word 
“consent” accurately describes the function of 
the Imperial Diet, which function is not final, for in 
order to give it effective force, the Imperial: sanc- 
tion, or, to use the more exact constitutional termin- 
ology, the Imperial assent, is requisite. ‘Thus, 
a Bill may originate with the Government, or with 
the House of Peers, or with the House of Repre- 
sentatives; but though it may have passed, that 
is received the consent of, both houses, it does not 
become an Act until it has obtained the Imperial 
assent, which converts it into law. All this is sim- 
ple enough, and on familiar lines; and the mean- 
ing of the Fifth Article of the Constitution is, not 
that the Emperor exercises the legislative power 
with the consent of the Diet; but that the consent 
of both Houses to a proposed measure must pre- 
cede the exercise of the power which gives it legis- 
lative effect, which power is confined to the Sove- 
reign. But, as you point out, the word kydésan is 
of rare use, and signifies literally ‘joint assist- 
ance.” It is composed of ky6 (datine, con), and san 
(latine, adjumentum) ; and finds its exact equiva- 
lent in the equally rare English word “ coadju- 
ment.” Thus, the Fifth Article of the Constitution, 
literally translated from Japanese into English, 
would read:— The Emperor, with the coadju 
ment of the Imperial Diet, exercises the legislative 
power;” and it is, to say the least, arbitrary to 
tell we thae &ydsan Is to be translated consent. 
We may consent so to translate it; but that use 
of the word does not command our assent. Now 
take the official English version, and translate it 
into Japanese; and we shalt get Tenshi wa Tes- 
koku Gikai no kydshin (not kydsan) wo motte rip- 
poren wo okonau. If, then, “consent” is the 
original word, it should be rendered into Japanese 
by kydshin (con and sentio, unity of sentiment) ; 
if kydsan is the original word, it should be ren- 
dered into English by coadjument (con and adjn- 
mentum, or joint assistance). The result is that 
the two versions are not in strict verbal accord ; 
and that the selection of the word kydésan to con- 
vey the idea of consent, or vice versd, was calcu- 
lated to provoke the discussion that has arisen. 


Yours faithfully, J. F. LOWDER. 
Yokohama, 23rd February, 1889. 


FYOKOHAMA CHAMBER OF COM- 
MERCE. 
—_—_—__— 

(OFFICIAL REPORT. ] 


The annual general meeting of the Yokohama 
Chamber of Commerce was held on Tuesday after- 
noon at three o’clock in the Rooms of the Chamber 
at No. 12, Water Street. Mr. Tom Thomas, 
Chairman of the Chamber, presided, and among 
those present were Messrs. R. Johnstone, Jas. 
Walter, C. Giusanni, J. Rickett, James Dodds, 
J. A. Fraser, E. B. Watson, R. D. Robison, A. 
O. Gay, J. P. Mollison, E. Whittall, W. Brent, 
A. J. Easton, C. Ziegler, J. Holm, F. Grunwald, 
W.H. ‘Taylor, M. Kaufmann, C. Heymann, A. H. 
Groom, H. Bium, W. J. S. Shand, and O. Keil 
(Secretary). 

Mr. Kei read the notice calling the meeting. 

On the motion of Mr. Rickett, seconded by 
Mr. Robison, it was resolved to take the minutes 
of last meeting as read. 

The CHatRMAN—The next item of business is 
the statement of accounts. I think you have all a 
copy of the documents before you, showing that we 
have a balance of $888.12 against ow balance ot 
$1,090.15 at the same time last year. We have 
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had some additions to expenditure during the year, 
but I think upon the whole the balance of $888.12 
may be considered as satisfactory.—(Applause.) 
Mr. WHITTALL proposed and Mr. MoLiison 
seconded that the accounts be accepted and passed. 
This was agreed to unanimously. 
Following are the accounts :— 


Yoxounama GeneraAL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURE FOR THE Yrar 1888. 


RECEIPTS, 
To Balance from 1887 .... 1.6 abndeed od 
Members’ Subscriptions 64 @ 
Circulsrs sold— 

To Members .....c.ccccceeseeneeeneesenees 18,544 for...$2,167.99 

To Non-members (with postage). 1,208 for... 323-40 


$1,090.15 


Half-yearly Statistics sold 320.31 
Sundry Publications sold 
Interest allowed by Hongkong 

Current Account..........:seees 
Fire Insurance Honus Sun Fire Offic 


Rent of Meeting Room ....,. 


Rent 
Secretary’s 
Wages for 


Printing Circulars, Statistics, Reports, etc. ........ 

Advertising and Subscriptions to Local Newspapers 91.00 

Returns of Imports and Exports, etc... 109.00 
44-55 


Furniture and Stationery .. 
Books of Reference ..... 


Petty Disbursemen 
Sundries .. 237.30 
Fire Insurance, 17,00 


$4,463.21 


Balance, carried to NEW ACCOUNL ...sseersereerresrerserersetees 888.12 
$5,351.33 
E. & O. E., Yokohama, December grst, 1888. 
O. Kait, Secretary. 
Examined and found correct, February tgth, 1889. 
Cd titenrox, } Auditors. 
The Cuairman—The next matter before you is 
the report of the Committee, and though it is 
printed, with your kind permission I shall read it 
to you. It is as follows :— 


Report oF THE YOKOHAMA GENERAL CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE, FOR THE YEAR 1888. 


The Committee of the Chamber have again had a 
comparatively easy task during the past year, though 
there have been some important matters for con- 
sideration. 

The cordial spirit with which the Chamber's direct 
representations to the local Authorities have been 
received and attended to, has been much appreciated, 
as well as the assurance of His Excellency the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, that the Imperial Government is 
and will at a!] times be pleased to receive and further 
any suggestions for the advancement of Commerce. 

HARBOUR AND PIER. 

The remarks made at last annual meeting seem to 
have had good effect on Japanese Merchants in Yoko- 
hama, as almost immediately afterwards it became 
known that plans of a Harbour and Pier scheme as a 
private enterprise had already been submitted to the 
Government for approval ; but inasmuch as the scheme 
would be chiefly beneficial to the Japanese portion of 
the Settlement without regard to either National or 
Foreign interests generally, serious objections were 
immediately raised in many quarters, and representa- 
tions were made on the subject by this Chamber to Mr, 
Oki Morikata, who gave them attention and promised 
to use his endeavours in accordance with the views ex- 
pressed by the Chamber, but said he feared there 
might be some difficulty in respect of the extra cost re- 
quired for a larger undertaking. Subsequently. with 
General Palmer present, he explained to your Chairman 
the difficulties there were to contend with, and stated 
that fresh plans would probably be taken into con- 
sideration. 

At an interview granted to the Hon. P. le Poer 
‘Trench, H. B. M. Chargé d’Affaires, by his Excellency 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, your Chairman ex- 
plained the objections to the scheme put forward by 
the Japanese Merchants, and having discussed the 
whole bearings of the matter, Count Okuma promised 
to go carefully into it and see what could be done, his 
great fear being that such a Harbour as Northern Japan 
really required might involve an expenditure greater 
than could at present be afforded by the Government. 
At an interview with your Chairman a short time 
ago Count Okuma said the matter had been pretty 
well decided upon by the Government, and that in a 
few weeks plans would be completed; these would 
embrace one arm of a Breakwater extending from the 
Kanagawa Fort and another from the Eastern end of 
the Yokohama Bund with a Pier 3,000 feet long for 
vessels to load and discharge at, running out from the 
present Custom House.. It was expected to take about 
2} years to complete the work. 

AD VALOREM DUTIES. 
‘The Circular addressed early in May by the Super. 
intendent of Customs to the Board of Consuls in re- 
spect of changing the rate of exchange for ad valorem 
duties having been fully considered by your Commit- 
tee, a letter was addressed to the Superintendent of 
Customs urging the Imperial Government to recon. 
sider the matter so far as the shortness of the notice 
for so radical a change was concerned, and it is 
gratifying to have received an intimation that the Go- 
vernment did make a concession in respect of the 


1,600.00 


2,491.39 
18.60 
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notified change, Count Okuma having used his in- 
fluence in the matter. ‘ : 
HATOBA ACCOMMODATION, 

After some further correspondence, and many inter- 
views, with the Superintendent of Customs, it has been 
arranged to fill in a large additional space to be 
reclaimed from the harbour beyond the Japanese 
Hatoba and to build several Godowns which are to be 
available at a very moderate rental. 

KEROSENE STORAGE. 

Mr. Gubbins, Acting Consul for Great Britain, com- 
municated with the Chamber in respect of a revision 
of the Kerosene Storage Regulations, and after consi- 
derable attention being given to the subject the Cham- 
ter's views, supported by those of the Insurance Agents, 
were furnished to the British Consul; but, so far, 
nothing more has been heard of the matter. 

WATERWORKS. 

The Water Supply has been greatly beneficial in 
assisting to suppress fires, but owing to the unsatis- 
factory method of assessment attending the supply to 
business premises and private houses, many persons 
and firms are at present debarred from its use. 

RAILWAYS. 

Considerable additions have been made to the lines 

since a year ago, and the following are now open :— 


Government Railways . +. 446 miles. 
Japan Railway Co. ... +289 miles. 


Ryomo Railway Co 33 miles. 
Mito Railway Co.... 41 miles. 
Sanyo Railway Co.. $3 miles. 
Sakai Railway Co..... 8 miles. 
Total... aevecdsose deeaeeceeeeeescneseeneesees, 850 miles. 
and the following lines are under construction :— 

Government Railways Shidzucka-Hamamatsu ... §° miles. 
Maibara-Otsu......... sereeeeee §§ Miles. 


... 200 miles. 
« 104 miles. 


Sendai-Awomor' 


apan Railway Co. 
dep: y. Himeji-Onomichi. 


Sanyo Railway © 


Kobu Railway Co.. Shinjiku-Hachioii. 35 miles. 
Kansei Railway Co 80 miles. 
Kiushiu Railway C “ 50 miles. 
Sanuki Railway Co.. 4a miles. 
Osaka Railway Co.......00 ppc dsacerenesarese iWacdieasuse 40 miles. 


Total. ccccssssssesssesecsessseesreeessseereersesees 66 miles. 
but no fresh charters have been granted. 

The ‘Tokaido line is now completed except the 50 
miles section between Shidzuoka and Hamamatsu, 
which will probably be opened in April, when through 
communication with Osaka will be practicable by Rail, 
excepting the Lake Biwa section, which may not be 
finished for some little time longer. Mr. A. S. Aldrich 
has kindly supplied the foregoing information, 

: TREATY KEVISION. 

The subject has not been under discussion within 
the Chamber during the past year, but it is a well 
known fact that the Japanese Government are now 
desirous to have the matter settled at an early date, 
and your Comittee are of opinion that, if approached 
from both sides in a liberal spirit, the result might be 
beneficial to the foreign trade of A a 

On the auspicious occasion of the Promulgation of 
the Constitution your Committee presented, through 
His Excellency Count Okuma, an address of congra- 
tulation to His Imperial Majesty, the Emperor of 
Japan, which met with a very gracious reception, and 
was acknowledged by Count Okuma the follqwing day 
by letter addressed to the Committee of the Chamber. 

It is with the deepest regret that the Chamber has 
to record the deaths of Mr. E. Zappe, Consul-General 
for Germany, and Mr. Russell Robertson, Consul for 
Great Britain, both old residents, held in very high 
esteem generally, and always pleased to render any 
assistance in their power for the welfare of the Com- 
munity or for the interest of this Chamber. 

‘Lhe following are the values as furnished by the 
Imperial Customs of Imports and Exports for all 
Japan during the years 1888 and 1887 :— 


Tota, VaLuge oF IMPORTS. 


1888. 1887, INCREASE. 

PAs aaa ear abie $30,981,798 wee $26,816,195 ... § 416 5,693 

obe and Osaka ......... 23,519,087 ... 15,070, mS 448,712 
Nagasaki, Hakodate, & eee ie ee 

other Ports .......c..065  32440,06T ... 1,529,502 ... 913,559 


$56,941,946 ... $43,416,052 ... $13,525,894 
Equivalent in Sterling. €9,818,731.2 €7,738,813.14 €2,079,918.8 
-Totat Vatus or Exports. 


Yokohama sees $40,4795423 «+ $33,376,469 ... $ 7,402,954 
Kobe and Osaka.......... 18,551,310 ... 12,846,848 ... ' 6: 
Nagasaki, Hakodate, & ea Ls bar 
other Ports v.00 6,208,958 ... 4,835,885 ... 1,370,073 
$65,236,691 ... $51,059,202 ... $14,177,489 

9,854,485-1 £7,712,870.8 62,141,614.13 

Total Imports and Exports 1888 ... $122,178,637 ... #19,673,216.3 


1887... 14755 e, 2450, > 
Total increase of the trade of 7888. ; Thos abe ae pipe pee 
These figures, as last year, have been obtained 
through the courtesy of the Superintendent of 
Customs, and it has again to be noted that as the 
Department had a fixed rate of Exchange for calcula- 
tions, namely $4.88 to the Pound Sterling up to the 
goth September and since then $6.62, the values are 
lower than they would have been had current rates of 
Exchange been taken into consideration. The values 
are also in most cases for first cost only, so that as re- 
gards Imports these figures are about 18 per cent. 
below actual values here. Treating the Import figures 
on that basis, the total of Import would be as near as 
possible equal to that of Export, viz. :—865,000,000, 
at which figure the Sterlang value has been computed 
at the rate of $6.62. 

‘These figures may be considered highly satisfactory 
in view of the general increase that has taken place 
in both Imports and Exports, showing, according to 
the Customs’ valuation, a Grand Total of $122,178,637 
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(or if computed at exchange $6.62 the figures would 
be $130,000,000) which makes the highest value: yet 
attained by the foreign trade of Japan in any one year. 
‘The following table will show the comparative 
deliveries of Imports for the two past years and the 
stocks at Yokohama at the end of each year of the 
principal articles quoted in the Chamber’s Circular. 


Imports. 


Increase AND INCREASE 
Deciverizs, Decrraskor Stocks. ann Ds- 
Deviverizs CREASE OF 

IN Siocks 

1888, 1887. 1886, 1888, 1887. 1886. 


Cotton Yarns :— 


English ...pls. 132,498 128,622 * 3,876 23,964 7,377 * 16,587 


Bombays..pls., 54,612 42,609 * 12,003 4,8ar 3,187 * 3,634 
Grey Shirt- 

ings ...... Pes. 481,150 [431,700 * 49,450 136,900 §,050 *131,850 
T. Cloths ...pcs, 120,460 110,100 ® 10,300 14,000 §,0s0* 8,950 
Indigo Shirt- : 

ing etc. ...pcs. 126,370 122,150 * 4,220 61,000 30,500 * 30,500 
Prints ...... PCS. 164,175 138,920 * 35,25 22,000 30,c00 ft 8,009 
Cotton Ita- 

lians .....pces. 34,683 0,570 * 4,113 11,100 11,380 380 
Turkey Reds pcs.178,818 234,050 t 55,232 13,400 30,000 + 16,600 
Velvets ...... PCS. 41,150 41,410¢ 260 9,900 24,000 t 14,100 
Victoria 

Lawns ...pcs. 52,638 65,880 t 13,242 20,000 7,000 * 13,000 
Silk faced 

Satins ...pces, 14,467 1§,200t 733 7,700 6,500 * 1,200 
Italians 

Cloth .. ... Pcs. 112,744 136,975 t 24,231 45,900 30,000 * 15,900 
Mousselines pcs.290,911 266,040 * 24,871 60,000 20,000 * 40,000 

Toth ......... PCs. 10,51§ 135,770t §,255 5,600 4,000* 1,6c0 
Blankets .. prs. 274,212 $06,940 t 32,728 78,800 107,000 t 28,200 


Irun, all deno- 

minations pls. 322,956 246,624 * 76,332 29,940 16,900 * 13,040 
Wire Nails.pls. 74,112 72 75 ® 1,362 20,000 5,000 * 1,000 
Kerosene cases 1,466,407 1,224,423 *241,984 179,220 159,000 * 19,780 
Sugar........ P's. 984,014 945,245 * 38,769 59,600 23,5c0,* 36,100 

* Increase, t Decrease of Deliveries and Stocks. 

Though there has been an increase in the deliveries 
of some articles, the Import trade has during the past 
year been suffering from excessive supplies, which 

ave tended to depress prices very injuriously and to 
render business for the most part unsatisfactory, not 
alone to the Japanese dealers, who have thus had to 
work against a weak and drooping market, but to 
Importers also, who in spite of the higher rates pre- 
vailing at the place of production have had to carry on 
an unremunerative trade and to hold at the close of 
the year larger stocks than are conducive to a healthy 
state of trade. 

The following table will show the comparative 
figures of the principal articles exported from Yoko- 
hama for the part two years :— 


EXPORTS. 
INCREASE. Dacrease. 
Quan- Value. Quan- Value. 
1888. 1887. tity. tity. 
Silk...bales 46,534 30,932 15,582 $6,677,600 
Waste 
Silk pls. 31,283 23,360 7,922 223,900 
Pierced 
Cocoons pls. 3,101 2044 1,087 14,300 
Tea...Jbs. 23,303,122 26,374,851... ae 3,071,729$$92,600 
Tobacco p's. 4,956 2,978 6,985 22,800 ace tee 
Rice..... pls. 8,058 10,926... ane 2,87 2,100 
Wheat... pls. 19,367 21,089 ... goo 1,692... 
Fish Oil pls. 14,403 3,925 10,478 46,400 . ... oa 
Copper...pls. 78,496 103,136... 441,300 24.640... 
Total $7,426.800 Total $594,700 
Equivalent in Sterling .................. 6 1,121,873.2 89,833.17 


Total in@ease in 1888 in these items 

alone ............ sceanstesers onesensenseee $6,832, 100.00 £1 ,032,039.5 

The above figures in the aggregate show a satisfac- 
tory increase, as there are but four articles of a minus 
quantity as compared with last year, and with the ex- 
ception of Tea their values are small; whilst, on the 
other hand, the increased values of all other articles, 
and especially Silk, are flattering indications of the 
developement in the Export trade. 

SILVER. 

The value has again ruled lower than during the 
preceding year, the highest point touched having 
been 444d. per ounce (in London) for a very short 
time in January, after which it declined steadily and 
touched 41§d. in May, but rose again to 42d. very 
shortly ; subsequently for a short time in September it 
rose to 443;d. and again declined to 424d. which 
has been about the average quotation for the last three 
months of the year. Corresponding fluctuations in 
Sterling exchange have as usual followed closely on 
those of Silver. : 

The Import and Export figures of Bullion for the 
past year are as follows :— 


Total Export to foreign countries ......ssreree 
Total Import from foreign countries . -- 616,671 
Excess of Export over Import «+ $4,455,617 


In August last the Chamber removed to the present 
premises, which are found to be more convenient and 
also more comfortable than the former ones. ° 

Your Secretary was granted thrée months’ leave of 
absence in August last, and returned feeling greatly 
benefited by the relaxation. 2 

‘The Statement of the Chamber’s accounts for the 
past year, duly audited, is appended, showing a Credit 
Balance of $888.12, against $1,090.15 at the end of 
last year. The number of Members at present is 61 


ainst 63 at same time last year. 
- 3 Tom Tuomas, Chairman. 


I have a few additional remarks, gentlemen, 
continued the Chairman, to make in reference 
to the subject embodied in the report just read. 
The establishing of direct communication with 
the Japanese Authorities covers perhaps the 
most important part of your Committee’s work 
during the past year. Had all those representa- 
tions been only practicable through the medium 
of the Consular Board you can readily under- 


aces $8,072,288 


stand the difficulties and delay there would have 
been—unot that I wish in any way to depreciate 
the value of that body’s good offices, but simply 
that the direct process was so much more expedi- 
tious and possibly more effective. Mr. Oki, the 
respected Kenrei, has shown the greatest desire to 
furnish the Chamber with all information about 
local matters, and Mr. Arishima has also been 
obliging in his capacity as Superintendent of the 
Customs, but it is especially to H.E. Count Okuma 
that the Chamber has to be grateful for bis earnest 
recognition of the merits of commerce. The Harbour 
Scheme, referred to as a private enterprise, was by 
no means a trifling undertaking, as it involved an 
expenditure of about 14 millions of ye; still it did 
not commend itself to the public generally, and 
when compared with the extensive works now con- 
templated, there is no doubt the Government have 
acted wisely in the decision they have come to, and 
we may in the near future look forward to an excel- 
lent harbour with all the accessories for expediting 
the shipping business of the port, and large enough 
to accommodate all the fleets likely to require its 
shelter, The change in the rate of exchange was 
one that might reasonably have been introduced 
earlier had the Imperial Government deemed fit, 
and therefore no objection could be raised to it, 
but the shortness of the notice did call for a recon- 
sideration, and this was very fairly responded to. 
The insufficient storage accommodation at the 
Hatoba has been a continual source of complaint, 
and when a number of steamers happen to come 
in about the same time a good deal of inconveni- 
ence is occasioned, which should be greatly miti- 
gated by the additional space and godowns con- 
templated. ‘The storage of kerosene in large 
quantities within the foreign settlement is so highly 
dangerous that the prescribed quantity of 30 
cases, as a maximum, permitted to be stored and 
only in specially constructed godowns, seemed a 
wise precaution against the danger of fire, and it 
was hoped the Consular authorities would have 
had the regulations of the insurance companies 
put in force so as to have prohibited otherwise the 
storage in the foreign settlement. I do not think 
it necessary to comment on the railway construc- 
tion beyond congratulating the companies on their 
rapid progress in the different undertakings, and 
on the fact of so many additions since last year 
having been brought into a position of earning re- 
venue. No doubt the completion of the Tokaido 
line will add greatly to the prosperity of Yoko- 
hama, and the line will have a large amount 
of traffic both jn passengers and merchandise. 
Treaty Revision appears to have been dormant 
for nearly a whole year, but there is little doubt 
that the Government do now seriously mean to 
push it on, and if possible lay at rest the long 
pending question before the Constitution comes into 
force next year. Many of course still cling to the 
present order of things, and do not wish fora 
change from the enjoyment of their own laws, 
free travel under the passport system, and the 
moderate scale of duties at present levied on 
imports, but if the Government have decided 
that the present state of affairs must be changed 
and the Treaties revised, then comes the question 
whether it may not be better to accept a new order 
of things with a liberal spirit,’ provided, as a matter 
of course, a similar liberal spirit is shown by the 
Japanese Government in their negotiations, which 
will almost surely be the case, seeing that they are 
so very anxious to have the matter finally disposed 
of before the date of the Constitution coming in 
force. At your Committee’s interview with Count 
Okuma on the 11th inst. he said : * Now, the only 
matter remaining to be settled is the Revision of 
the Treaties, and he hoped that would soon be ef- 
fected,” which conveyed to your Committee a 
good deal more than the simple words expressed. 
Your Committee are of opinion that, if dealt with 
in a liberal spirit the revision of the Treaties might 
be beneficial to trade, and such was the reply 
made to Count Okuma. It is to be hoped that 
the proposals of the Government may be such as 
can be accepted by the foreign powers, and that our 
change of status in this country may be smoothed 
by improved commercial relations as well as more 
profitable trade. The Promulgation of the Con- 
stitution on the 11th inst. was, as you are aware, 
made the occasion to present an address of con- 
gratulation through H.E. Count Okuma to H.1.M. 
the Emperor—the short time at disposal was the 
only reason your Committee had for not asking 
the whole of the members of the Chamber to sub- 
scribe the address. I am not prepared to enter 
upon any criticism of the Constitution, but under 
any circumstances it cannot fail to convey im- 
mense privileges to the people of Japan, who, 
it is to be- Maped, will know how to appre- 
ciate their sovereign’s benevolence.—(Applause.) 
Referring tothe figures of imports, gentlemen, it is 
satisfactory, I presume, to have an increase in the 
trade, but it is very far from satisfactory to think 


that most of that import trade has been done 
ataloss. I think if the question be put to many 
of those interested in it that such would be the 
answer—that it has been a losing game through- 
out. Increase of trade is all very well, but it would 
be much more satisfactory that it should be at 
least a little profitable.-—(Laughter and applause.) 
In the present position of affairs and the increase of 
stock for the last year, Ido not think there is much 
ofa satisfactory nature in the whole course of the 
import trade throughout the year.— (Hear, hear.) 
As to exports, there is an enormous increase, par- 
ticularly in sill. As you see by the figures, they 
show that there were exported during 1888, 
40,514 bales; a truly enormous export, but you 
must bear in mind that it carries with it a very 
large excess of the stock that was lying over at the 
end of 1887, as well’ as more than the usual full 
business done at the end of last year of the present 
season’s stock, so that the 46,500 bales are really 
more than 1888 deserves to get credited with. It 
took out of 1887 rather more than it was entitled 
to, and also out of 1889, so that even with a fair pro- 
gress inthe development of that culture I do not 
think we can look for those figures being exceeded 
next year, or I should say this year, 1889. I was 
very pleased to notice in theaddress of Count Inouye 
on the 3rd instant at the opening meeting of the 
Saitama Agricultural Association, that he brought 
to the notice of some of those present the fact that 
the Japanese, while always anxious to increase their 
trade, arerather wanting in the proper amount of 
care that is due to it, and he quoted to them two or 
three examples. As we are specially interested in 
silk, Lthink I shall read those rematks to you.— 
(Mr. Thomas then read part of atranslation which 
appeared in the Yapan Mail, as follows :— 
‘The staple product of this district is silk, which 
is conveyed to Yokohama, and there sold to 
foreign merchants or exported direct. Let us 
suppose that in a lot of silk destined for export 
one bundle in ten is found to be inferior to the 
rest. ‘he foreign merchant at once fixes this as 
the standard of the whole; rates the good nine- 
tenths at the same value as the inferior portion. 
Surely, then, it is of little advantage to have 
our production of silk increased if low class ma- 
terial is thus to injure the market, if the price 
of Japanese silk is adversely affected to the extent 
of as much as ten per cent. by reason of want 
of uniformity in quality. This matter is, I think, of 
vital importance to this district, which is so deeply 
concerned in the prosperity of the silk trade. 
People often speak of silk as if it were a commodity 
peculiar to Japan. I hope no one will be so foolish 


as to forget that OU tr eres Peodaiee he 2s 2 32 2, 
First there is China, twenty times larger than 


Japan, and our most formidable enemy in this 
respect. France and England have begun to show 
a disinclination to rely upon Japan and China for 
their silk supply ; indeed, the experiments carried 
on in Tonquin by the former are said to have 
already proved most successful, and there are 
prospects of the industry being firmly established 
there.”) I think the Japanese should take those 
remarks to heart, because there is great want of 
care often in the way they assort their parcels of 
silk, and were they to take a little more pains in 
that respect I am sure it would save the silk in- 
spectors of Yokohama a very great deal of trouble, 
and make the business much more satisfactory 
than it is now at times. I think we may thank 
Count Inouye for his remarks, and hope those to 
whom they were addressed will profit by them.— 
(Applause.) With these remarks I propose that 
the ‘report which you have just heard read be 
passed. 

Mr. Mo.iison—I think it would be very inter- 
esting to hear the views of some sill men with 
regard to what Count Inouye said about ten bun- 
dles and a loss of ten per cent. It seemed to cast 
some reflection, to my mind, on the silk people of 
the place to suggest that they take the lowest 
bundle— 

The CuHatrman—Oh, I would not take that 
reading. I would take it to mean that the Japa- 
nese lay themselves open to have the best part 
depreciated by the admixture of bad silk, and that 
were it all of uniform quality there would be no 
question at all of depreciation. . 2 

Mr. Mortison—At the same time, it seems to 
me that he makes out a loss of ten per cent.; that 
the foreign buyer takes the lowest quality as the 
basis of the quality to be bought. 

Mr. James WaLtTgR—I am inclined to agree 
with the Chairman’s remark, that even a small 
quantity found in a parcel of silk will damage the 
whole. Frequently it occurs that large parcels of 
silk are sent back simply because of small parcels 
being found in them altogether too bad for any 
use whatever. 

The CHarrmMaN—My idea of the impression that 
Count Inouye wished to convey to his listeners 
was, that if they made their quality uniform there 
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would be no reason for having it depreciated ; that 
a parcel sold for a certain sum would pass; but 
that if they try to pass even ten per cent. of 
inferior quality they lay themselves open to very 
serious tisk and damage—not probably on the 
whole 10 per cent., but acertain percentage which 
is more than the advantage they should gain had 
they been able to pass the one inferior bundle with 
a lot of good silk. ‘ 

Mr. Ropison (who had asked the Chairman 
for a copy of the paper)—I see here he says:— 
“The foreign merchant at once fixes this as the 
standard of the whole; rates the good nine-tentlis 
at the same value as the inferior portion.””  ‘Vhat is 
an absurdity, and I think it would be desirable that 
the Chamber in taking notice of the speech would 
take notice of the absurdity.—(Applause.) 

The CuainMan—I propose that the report of 
the Committee be passed. 

Mr. WHITTALL seconded. 

‘The report was passed unanimously. 

The CuatrMan—Now, gentlemen, if there is 
anything to be said about silk, I think it would 
be beneficial to our trade that the remarks sheuld 
be made now. — [ think Count Inouye, in referring 
to the subject, has been rather in ignorance as to 
the ten per cent depreciation, and spuke generally 
about the custom of the foreign buyers. His 
object evidently has been to impress upon Japa 
nese the necessity of preater care in securing uni- 
formity in their parcels of silk. Ido not think there 
was any further object in it. 

Mr. Ropison—Atre you quite sure that this 
translation of the speech is correct? Is there any 
guarantee of that? 

The CuarRMAN—I cannot vouch for that. 

Mr. Ropison—I should hope that there is 
some guarantee for that, 

The Cuatrman—Gentlemen, I have to propose 
that you will kindly pass a vote of thanks to 
Messrs. Halliburton and Herbert for having kindly 
audited the accounts.—(Applause). 

Mr. Brent seconded, and the proposal was 
cordially agreed to. 

Yhe Cuatnman—If there are no further re- 
marks, we will now proceed to the election of 
officers for the coming year, and the first vote will 
be for Chairman. 

Voting papers were: 
having been examined 
Rickett as scrutineers, 
Chairman. 

Mr. ‘ITnomas—Your election has again fallen 
on myself, 1 can only thank you most sincerely 
for the confidence you have placed in me. It has 
been my endeavour to do what I can for the 
benefit of the Chamber, and fortunately I have had 
a Committee who assisted me in every way they 
could. Lagain thank you.—(Applause.) 

The voting for Vice-Chairman resulted in the 
re-election of-Mr. Gay, who returned thanks for 
the honour. 

The meeting then proceeded to the election of a 
Committee. 

‘The Cuarrman—The former Committee con- 
sisted of Messrs. Dodds, Grunwald, Kilby, Mol- 
lison, Ziegler, W. B. Walter, and Robison. Mr. 
Grunwald will not be able to serve for another 
year, and U regret very much to announce the de- 
parture of Mr, Kilby, one of our most useful 
Committee-men—(applanse)—useful not only in 
our Chamber, but useful in) many ways in the 
Settlement. I am sure it has been with deep 
regret that people have said good-bye to him.— 
(Hear, hear, and applause.) 

Mr. Groom—There is one question in connec- 
tion with the revision of the treaties that I should 
like to ask you, and that is whether, in connection 
with the revision, proper provision is to be made to 
protect the holders of property under existing litle- 

_deeds, which title deeds carry with them very 
heavy rentals.—(Applause.) {as anything come 
to your knowledge on that subject ? 

The CuHairnman—I regret that Iam notin a 
position to give any particulars whatever of the 
proposals that have been made; my only hope, as 
expressed in my remarks, was that the proposals 
would be made in a liberal spirit; what the pro- 
posals are Iam not in a position to state to you at 
all. It is only a hope that they will be liberal. 

Mr. Groom—Would it not be in order for the 
Chamber to make some representation of the kind? 

The Cuarrman—I think it would be quite in 
order. 

Mr. Groom—Then I should like to put that in 
the form of a resolution, 

The Cuatrman—Certainly. 1 think the Cham- 
ber, though it has not got the proposals of the 
revision before it, may, trom fear of any points 
being oveilooked, pass any resolution it sees 
fit. [ should think that as a matter of course 
proper protection will be afforded to all holders of 
property. It does not seem to me at all likely 
that that point can be oveilooked in the revision 


then passed round, and 
by Messrs. Whittall and 


showed in favour of the 


of treaties. 
sters if they did so. 


gentlemen had been elected as the Committee :— 


J]. P. Mollison, R. D. Robison, W. Brent, and 
Jj. A. Fraser. 


It would be a warm;day for the mini- 
At this point it was intimated that the following 


Messrs. 


W. B. Walter, C. Ziegler, Jas. Dodds, 


Mr. Groom then moved the following resolution: 
— Tt is hoped that in connection with the revi- 
sion of the treaties, proper provision is to be made 
to protect the interests of the holders of property 
at the open ports under existing title-deeds, which 
title-deeds carry with them very heavy rentals and 
are supposed to carry with them very valuable im- 
munities, and we propose that representation be 
made to the proper quarter to this effect.” 

Mr. R. JoHNSTONE seconded. 

The CHairman—I believe the general impres- 
sion is that the ground rents will be put on the 
same basis as in the native occupation after the 
revision of the treaties, but Ido not know; it is 
merely an idea, 

On a vote being taken eleven were in favour of 
the resolution, and two (Messrs. J. Walter and 
Shand) against. ‘The resolution was therefore 
declared carried. 

The CHAIRMAN invited further remarks, but 
none offering, 

Mr. Gay moved the adjournment of the meeting. 

Mr. Rosrson—I should like to propose a vote 
of thanks to the Chairman for the very able man- 
ner in which he has conducted the affairs of the 
Chamber, and especially for the report he has 
drawn up.—(Hear, hear, and applause.) 

Mr. Groom—l beg to second that and to in- 
clude with it the retiring Committee.—(A pplause). 

The CuarrmMan—I thank you, gentlemen. The 
meeting is now finished, and I hope we shall have 
a more prosperous year. 

The meeting then closed. 
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FOKOHAMA GENERAL CEMETRY. 
a 


The annual general meeting of the community 
in connection with the Yokohama General Ceme- 
tery was held on Monday afternoon in the Chamber 
of Commerce Rooms. Mr. J. F. Lowder took the 
chair, and among those present were, Messrs. H. 
Barlow, F. Townley, C. D. Halliburton G. H. All- 
cock, H. Grauert, Rev. E. C. Irwine, Messrs. J. 
Rickett, B. Gillett (Hon. Treasurer) A. O. Gay, 
G.S. Thomson, A. J. Macpherson, E. Whittall, 
KE. Blanc, C. D. Moss. 

The CuaiRMAN said, as some very interesting 
matters were discussed at the last meeting, it 
would be as well to refresh the memories of those 
present by reading the minutes of the discussion 
at the last meeting. 

Mr. Gitvett then read the minutes of the last 
meeting. 

On the motion of Mr. J. RICKETT, it was decided 
to take the report and accounts as read. 


Yorouama GENERAL CEMETERY REPORT. 


he Committee of the Yokohama General Cemetery 
beg to lay before the community, the Treasurer's state- 
ment of account for the year ending 31st December, 
1888, showing a credit balance of $2,397.21. 

Of the above nained amount, there is already $2,000, 
on fixed deposit with the Hongkong and Shanghai 
Bank, bearing 5 per cent. interest, and the Committee 
would suggest that on the 2sth March next, when 
said fixed deposit note falls due, a further $500 should 
be added, thereby augmenting the amount available 
for the keeping up of the Cemetery in the future to 
$2,500. 

In connection with the ‘Ireasurer’s statement of 
account, it may be well to point out the fact, that, 
notwithstanding, there having been one interment less 
during the past year than in 1887, and a decrease of 
$45 in the amount received for interment fees, still an 
increase of $130 for reserved lots of ground, and $75 
increase inthe amount of fees received for the erection 
of monuments, enclosing graves, &c., places the credit 
side of the account with a nett increase of $160. ' With 
regard to the items on the debit side of the account, 
there has been an increase in the expenditure, under 
the headings of '' Labour account” and ‘' Repairs” of 
something like $250. This arises from the necessary 
repairs, to which allusion was made in last year’s Re- 
port as follows :—“ It is more than probable that some 
money will be required for necessary Repairs, &c., dur- 
ing the present year,” and comprises an outlay of 
$110 for putting the Superintendent’s Lodge in a safe 
condition. 
$ 18 for Painting iron chains and railings enclosing 
graves, in cases where the friends of the de- 
ceased are no longer resident in Yokohama. 
$ 42 for making up and repairing banks, also sundry 
alterations in the Cemetery Grounds. 
$ 40 for repairs to fences : and 2 new gates. 
$ 40 for Painters’ work during the year, 
$250 
‘The figures given at foot of this Report show that 


various consulates, amounted to 1,511. 
figures as a basis, we arrive at a death rate of 17.3 
per 1,000 for the last year, as against 21.0 in 1887. 


the total number of Interments during the past year 
amounted to 40; of these 7 were seamen, who died 
whilst in the harbour, and 7 were visitors, thus leaving 
26 (including 6 children under 5 years of age) as the 
number of interments from the bond fide residents of 
the community. 
of Yokohama (exclusive of Chinese) on 31st December, 


The resident foreign community 


1888, according to returns kindly furnished by the 
‘Taking these 


The British fleet during 1888 were for some time 


lying in the Yokohama harbour ; hence the increase in 
the number of British interments in 1888 over those of 


7. 
With these observations, the present Committee, 


consisting of Messrs. E. Blanc, J. Dodds, H. Grauert, 


Rev. E. C. Irwine, Jas. R. Morse, and B. Gillett, beg 


to tender their resignations. 


INTERMENTS IN THE YOKOHAMA GENERAL CEMETERY FOR THE 


Year eNDING 315T DecemBer, 1888, 
British ... 24 against 16 in 877 Swedish ....o against 
American 6against 7 in 1887 | Swiss ...... © against 
French ... 6against 6 in 1887 } Portuguese o against 
German.. gj against 4 in 1887 | Austrian... 1 against 
Russian., oagainst 1 in 1887 _- _ 
Datch ... oagainst 1in 1887| Total...... 40 against 41 in 1887 


1886: $2... 1885: 52... 1884: 47... 1883: 50... 1883: 50... 1881: $0 


Tue YoxoHamMa Generar Camersry. 


In account with B, Gittett, Hon. Treasurer, ror THE YEAR 
Dr. ENDING 318t December, 1888. 


To Superintendent's Salary, 12 months.. $480.00 
To Labour account, 12 months §21.18— $801.18 


.. $aa1.g4 


rin 1887 
2in 1887 
gin 1887 
oin 1887 


Yo Repairs 


To Tools, &c. .. 6.14— 327.68 
‘Yo Rooks, Stationery, 1.00 
To Postages, Sundries, &C.  ..sceessseeeenes 0.60 
; $1,030.46 
December 3IsT. 
Toamount with Hongkong and Shanghai 
Bank on fixed deposit at § per cent.......... $2,000.00 
To amount with Hongkong and Shanghai 
Bank on current account........sceeeeeeeeceeeee 285.86 
To Balance in the hands of Treasurer, 31st De- 
cember, 1838 ..... i epncee Seon ecacee Glesstede « SITGS— 3,397.85 
2427.6 
Cr. $3,427.67 
By Balance brought down from previous ac- 
count, gist December, 1887 .... e $2,109.67 
By Interment fees, 12 months....... $5c0.00 
Hy Fees received for Reserved Lots. wee 198.00 
By Fees for erecting Stones, enclosing Grave: . 
BC. cease icsodeaatc@besdesenson fe terse Bere 439:50— 1,414.50 
By amount received for Sale of unused Mom- 
ban’s Lodge, and Sundry old Materials... 18.g0 
2.6 
By Twelve month's interest on $1,700 fixed sue 
deposit with the Venghons 208 shanghai 
Bank ats percent. due asth March, 1888... $ 85.00 
$3,427.6 
1889,.—January rst. elias 
By Balance brought down .......::00+ waged « $2,397.45 


E. & O. E. 
Yokohama, rst January, 1889. 
Depenvexcizs December 318T, 1888. 
Fees outstanding, since received, and passed to the 


B. Gitcett, Hon. ‘lreasurer. 


Credit of New Account .......cccecscecsesessereeeesseerens os 70.00 
Twelve months’ interest on $2,000 fixed deposit with 

the Hongkong and Shanghai Bank at § per cent. 

due agth March, 1889..,.....c.sccresenseserees asieseaieest eae las 100.00 


Examined with vouchers and found correct, 
Henry Bartow. 

Mr. Gay moved that the report and accounts 
be adopted. 

Mr. Hatiispurron seconded, and the motion 
was adopted. 

Mr. Attcock asked whether any report had 
been received from the Japanese Government with 
regard to the removal of the cemetery. 

Mr. GiiLettr said none whatever. 

Mr. ALLcocK—Thank you. J asked you that 
question because we all know where the present 
cemetery is situated and the distance to the new 
one, and having regard to the length of funeral 
services which have occurred in Yokohama, oc- 
cupying as much as an hour and a half, having to 
go tothe new cemetery would be a very serious 
thing. . 

The Cuatrman—Having passed the accounts 
and adopted the report for the last year, the next 
business is to proceed to the election of a com- 
mittee for the coming year. I observe that the 
Committee with their usual modesty instead of 
asking one of their own number to take the chair 
have invited me to fill that office, and I may 
say that I have all the greater pleasure in doing so 
because it gives me an opportunity from the chair 
in behalf not only of the gentlemeu present but also 
on behalf of those members of the community 
who have not found it convenient to attend, to 
assure the Committee of our high appreciation of 
the manner in which they have performed the duty - 
entrusted to them—the duty of keeping in order a 
spot which is hallowed to many of us by associa- 
tions, and sacred to every single member of the 
community as the last resting place of its past and 
present members. All must acknowledge that the 
committee have done their work quietly, unobtru- 
sively, piously, and efficiently, and I think I see by 
the faces of those who are watching me as I make 
these remarks that I am authorised on their behalf 
to unanimously invite the present committee to 
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continue to fill their office for the coming year.— 
(Applause.) 

Mr. GILLETT—I saw my colleagues this morn- 
ing,.and they were quite willing to continue in 
office for another year. For myself I wish to ask 
that you will kindly allow me to resign. 

Mr. AttcockK—We all know that Mr. Gillett 
has performed his work faithfully and truly, and 
we must beg of him to reconsider his decision and 
request him to continue to occupy the position he 
has filled so well and faithtully for so many years 
past.—(Applause). Have you any objection to re- 
tain it? 

Mr. GItLETT—No positive objection, but I think 
it would be better for the cemetry. 


The Cuatrman—I think the general feeling of 
this meeting is that while thankful to you for the 
labour you have devoted to the cemetery, if your 
resignation is put on the ground that it would be 
better for the working of the cemetery, the meet- 
ing is unanimously against you.u—(Applause.) I 
certainly quite agree with Mr. Allcock in request- 
ing that you will serve for another year. nless 
itis put on the ground that you have not time, I 
hope you will accept the invitation which has 
been extended to you.—(Applause). 

Mr. GitLeTT—The cemetry accounts have to 
be made up at a time when one is busy with other 
matters, I have felt this pressure more particularly 
this year, and I shall feel obliged if the meeting 
would fix on some one else. 

Mr. MacrHERSON—The appointment of the 
treasurer rests with the committee, does it not? 


The Cuarrman—I was about to suggest that if 
Mr. Gillett has made up his mind it might be re- 
ferred to the Committee. 


Mr. MacrHerson—If Mr. Gillett would be will- 
ing to remain on the Committee, it might be left to 
the Committee to appoint one of their number. The 
community would be very much Against his leav- 
ing the Committee, considering the work that he 
has done. 

The Cuarrmian—I think that is a very sensible 
proposition. 

Mr. Gittett—I.am quite willing to remain on 
the Committee. 

Mr. Macrerson’s suggestion was adopted, and 
the matter referred to the Committee. 

On the motion of Mr. IRWINE, a condial vote of 
thanks was accorded to the Chairman, and the 
meeting separated. 


FOKOHAMA CHORAL SOCIETY. 
——_—___¢@—___—_- 


A special meeting of the Yokohama Choral So- 
ciety was held on Monday afternoon in the Public 
Hall to consider as to the advisability of dissolving 
the Society. After waiting a considerable period, 
a quorum was obtained—twenty-two members, 
twelve ladies and ten gentlemen putting in an 
appearance—and Mr. Griffin took the chair. 


The Cnatrmay, in describing the object of the 
meeting, said it was really called to consider the 
condition of the Society. The resolution to be 
offered would be a test one, to see what they 
were going to do. he officers and managing 
committee had become rather dissatisfied with 
the fact that they had very bad success this season 
in carrying on the work. In fact the trouble was 
that the society had done no work. ‘To all outward 
appearance it was a very healthy society; it had 
65 members; cash to the amount of $119 after 
paying all expenses of the season; plenty of tools 
to work with, and a lot of good music, costumes 
and properties from former performances, and 
yet with all these advantages they could do noth- 
ing. ‘The society seemed to have got into a life- 
less, nerveless, comatose sort of condition. They 
were used to seeing that in societies in the East, 
and had seen it more than once in Yokohama. 
They had seen dramatic societies rise and fall ; had 
seen ebbs and flows in rowing clubs, and race clubs 
appear and vanish. It seemed a peculiarity of this 
place that societies did not go on for long prosper- 
ously. This society was established in Oct. 1880, 
and even then was a revival of an old society. 
Since 1880 there had been some years when they 
were entirely dead, so lo speak. The condition of 
affairs recently had disheartened the Committee, and 
at the last Committee meeting the prospects of the 
society were discussed from a musical standpoint. 
It was then decided, in view of the fact that since 
December, 1887, it had not been possible to ar- 
range a performance of any kind, to call a meet- 
ing to consider the question of dissolution. The 
immediate cause of their non-success was that 
members had not come up for practice. At 
the annual meeting in September last he 
called attention to this, and expressed the hope 


that this year as last the society would not drop 
wotk about the present time, and his preference 
for a small working society rather than one three- 
fourths of whom did nothing. It was true that 
they had had specially unfortunate circumstances 
which prevented them from bringing off any per- 
formances this year; death had interfered. “These 
incidents must be expected, but putting them aside 
there had been a disinclination on the part of 
members to come up and work, ‘The committee was 
tired of working asociety which would not work, and 
he thought it was rather a forlorn spectacle for a 
Society calling itself a Choral Society, to be sus- 
pended, like Mahomet’s coffin in the air, doing 
nothing. Tf they could not have a real Society let 
them dissolve it and go to work on something 
else. They might have as good officers as they 
pleased, but 8 or 10 could not make a Choral 
Society, though they might make quartettes, 
and glees and double quartettes. nless a 
goodly proportion of their 65 members would 
turn up, they could not do anything. There 
seemed to him to be three courses of remedy. 
The first was to set about working earnestly and 
doing some good. Let them change their officers 
if they pleased, if they thought they could get 
better work ; the present officers would gladly turn 
over the management, for their sole wish was to 
have the society prosper. Or, as their season ac- 
cording to the constitution would end on the 3rd 
of April, they could let the society go on two 
months longer as it had been doing and then 
expire until next year; or, lastly, they could dis- 
solve the society now and leave the future to take 
care of itself, either found a new society or let the 
thing drop till the community manifested a de- 
sire for a new one. During 1888 they had 
done nothing, and so far as this year had gone 
there seemed no prospect of doing anything. The 
regular choral practices on Tuesday afternoons 
had not been attended at all, and at the other 
practices two of the parts were generally absent. 


Mr. F. Gitverrt said the present useless condi- 
tion of the society was no credit to the members 
either as a body or individually; neither to the 
members nor to the Committee. He thought the 
best thing would be to dissolve the society in its 
present form, and if any strong feeling were shown 
by the musical part of the community to have a 
new society a new one could be formed on a dif- 
ferent basis. There was a lot of musical talent 
which only required working up. He proposed 
the dissolution of the society under rule 6 of the 
Constitution. . 


Mr. Town.ey seconded, and said his reason 
for doing so was that on an important occasion 
such as this there were, out of the 65 members, only 
ten men present; it showed how little interest the 
men took in the society. 


The Cuarrman having explained that a majority 
of two-thirds was required for the vote, put the 
motion to the meeting, when 16 voted for and 
none against. The Chairman then said they 
must make some provision for the money in hand 
and properties. The cash in the treasurer’s hands 
amounted to $119.03, and, so far as he knew, 
their only liabilities were $15 for piano hire for 
the present month and three or four dollars for 
the notices calling the meeting. They had there- 
fore about $100 clear, and he thought some part 
of that sum should be set apart for the directors 
of the Public Hall, who had allowed them free use 
of the hall, rooms, &c., relying of course on the 
performances for remuneration. Now as no per- 
formance had been given since December, 1887, 
the directiors had no chance of repayment, and 
now that the society was dissolved there was no 
prospect, and he thought it would only be fair that 
some part of the balance should be devoted to that 
purpose. The properties of the society included 
11 shares of the Public Hall Association fully paid 
up, and a large quantity of mnsic. 

On the motion of Mr. GiLuett, it was decided 
to request the Public Hall directors to furnish an 
estimate of the amount the society was indebted 
to them for fire and light, and to pay the amount 
asked, or as far as the funds would permit, any 
balance that might be due to be presented to the 
fund for decorating the hall. 


On the motion of Mr. Martin, it was decided 
to place the property of the Society, except the cash 
balance, in the hands of two trustees, who should 
transfer the same to any similar musical society 
that might be formed in Yokohama, but if no 
such society is formed within the next two years 
the property to be realised by auction or otherwise 
and the proceeds to be given to any public fund 
or charity that the trustees might think fit. Mr. 
Martin’s motion originally comtemplated a term 
of only one year, but was amended on the motion 
of Mr. Townley. 

Messrs. Martin and Walford were appointed 
Trustees, and the proceedings then terminated. 


YOKOHAMA CRICKEY AND ATHLE- 
TIC CLUB. 
o-———__- 


The annual meeting of the members of the 
Yokohama Cricket and Athletic Club was held on 
Wednesday in the Club Hotel. Mr. J. P. Molli- 
son took the chair, and among those present were : 
—Messrs, Walkinshaw, Dodds, Sutter, Arnould, 
Edwards, Townley, Morriss, jun., Ralston, Hep- 
burn, Walford, Rothwell, Breslauer, Hooper, W. 
W. Campbell, Balfour, Gibbens, C. D. Moss, 
Crawiord, Litchfield, Pearson, Brewer, Easton, 
Groom, Trevethick, and Cummins. 

The Cuairman, having described the objects 
of the meeting, pointed out that it had been put 
forward from March to February in accordance 
with a resolution passed at a meeting some months 
past. With regard to the damage done to the 
ground on the occasion of the festivities on the 
11th instant, he had since received the amount of 
$130 which would amply cover the cost of putting 
the ground and fences in proper order. It might 
be interesting to members to hear the letter which 
had been sent to him in connection with this matter. 
was as follows :— 

(TRANSLATION.) 
18th February, 2and year of Meiji. 


Dear Sir,—We herewith beg to express our best thanks for 
your kindness in so readily consenting to our request to make 
use of your Cricket Ground, in regard to the late celebration of 
the Promulgation of the Constitution, promoted by the residents 
of Yokohama, and to state that it was entirely due to your 
kindness in doing so that everything could be arranged so as to 
give full satisfaction to the Public. 

Although every possible means were taken to prevent any 
damage being done in using the ground, we regret very much to 
have found several places injured on ,account of the large num- 
ber of people who availed themselves of the opportunity, and 
beg your acceptance of the small amount af yen 130 to go to- 
wards the cost of repairing the damage, 

Promoter’s Orrick FoR THE CELEBRATION OF THE 
PROMULGATION OF THE CONSTITUTION, 
To the Yokohama Cricket and Athletic Club. 


To that he replied on behalf of the Committee :— 


acth February, 1889. 
Tothe Committee of the Promoters of the Festivities, in Cele- 
bration of the Promulgation of the Constitution. 

Dear Sirs,—On behalf of the Committee and Members of the 
Yokohama Cricket and Athletic Club, | beg to acknowledge 
receipt of your letter dated i&th inst. and to thank you for the 
sum of yen 130, enclosed therein, towards defraying the cost 
of repairing the damage done to the Cricket Ground, in connec- 
tion with the Celebration of the Promulgation of the Constitution. 

Your letter will be put forward at the Annual Meeting of the 
Club to be held on the a7th inst., and I feel sure that it will bea 
source of sincere gratification to Members to learn that the use 
of the Cricket Ground had contributed so ma terially to the 
success of the festivities, on the above important occasion, 

i am, dear Sirs, yours faithfully, 

James P. Motuison, 
President, Yokohama Cricket and Athletic Club. 


On the motion of Mr. C.-D.-Moss, seconded by 
Mr. A. H. Groom, the accounts and report was” 
adopted. : 


Annuat Report Y. C. & A. C.—SEASON 1888-89. 


In submitting the Report for 1888-9, the Committee have 
much pleasure in congratulating the Members on another 
successful Season. 

ACCOUNTS, 

The statement annexed shows a Del.it balance of $5.56, 
the ground rent to the 31st December, 1889, having been 
paid. In comparing this year’s accounts with those of last 
year the large amount spent on permanent improvements 
must be taken into consideration ; the Pavilion and Fence 
have both been put into good repair, and a new FlagstafE 
erected which ought to last for years to come. ‘the work- 
ing expenses are slightly heavier than the preceding year’s, 
hut this is ‘accounted for by the fact that larger outlays 
than usual have been necessary for repairs and re-making 
of Running-path and for manuring and returfing the 


Ground. 
CRICKET. 

A most successful Cricket Season has to be recorded ; no 
less than 12 Matches having been played on the Yokohama 
Ground, besides 2 at Kobe. Asregards the Home Matches, 
the greater number of them were against Naval Teams, 
and to the enthusiasm and interest infused into the game 
by our Visitors, and their readiness at all times to meet the 
Club Elevens, much of the Season’s success is undoubtedly 
due. It is worthy of note perhaps that one of the earlier 
Matches of the Season, that of the World v. Scotland, wit- 
nessed the largest Single Innings total made on the Ground 
since 1885, viz.: 316 by the World; also that on another 
occasion 226 runs were scored for the loss of 4 wickets only. 
But Season 1888-9 will always be chiefly remembered by 
the trip to Kobe, a most successful one in every way, as 
both the Matches played were won by the Yokohama 
Kleven and an opportunity was afforded the sister port of 
showing hospitality to the representatives of the Yokohama 
Cricket and Athletic Club, that Cricketers, and in fact the 
residents generally there, did not fail to take full advantage 
of. Itis to be hoped our visit will be returned this year, 
and that with improved travelling facilities, an Interport 
Match may yet become one of the Annual events of the 
Cricket Season. 

The best average for Batting, 28.2, falls to Mr. Edwards, 
who also can lay claim to the highest individual score of the 
Season, viz: 99 not out, Mr. Duff’s average 20.4 and Mr. 
Pakenham’s 19.1, are both worthy of mention as the result 
of consistent batting throughout. In Bowling, Mr. Ed- 
wards is also to the fore with an average of 4.3 runs for 
each wicket, Mr. Walford coming next with 5.47. 

ATHLETICS, 

A Meeting was held in the Autumn in which the com- 
petition was considerably above the average, a number of 
new Members making their first appearance on this Run- 
ning-path in a manner that should augur well for the main- 
tenance of the high standard of tiie Club records. The 
thanks of the Club are again due to the Ladies of the 
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community for their kind presentation of a Purse, and in- 
terest in the vasious events, and also to those Members, 
who, unable to compete themselves, supported the Meeting 
with their subscriptions and encouragement. 

FOOTBALL. 

A good Match ‘under Rugby Rules was played against 
the tleet at the beginning of the Season, but the old dif- 
ficulty of getting men accustomed to the Rugby Game to 

lay under Association Rul-s, and vice versa, then asserted 
Itself, and, coupled with the fact that there are really few 
keen football players among the Members, rendered it im- 
possible for another Match to be got up, 
BASEBALL. 

The interest in this received a fillip in the Match played 
on the Fourth of July, but although several Matches were 
nearly arranged afterwards, they all from one cause or 
another fell through and a branch of sport that should be 
well supported by a large number of the Members appears 
to be losing ground in the interest taken in it. 

LAWN TENNIS. 

A Single Handicap in the Spring was largely entered for 
and well contested. Vhe Courts have received very con- 
stant attention and played fairly quick and true during the 
early part of the Season; later on the coarseness of the 
grass became more noticeable and the Courts played 
slower. ‘Ihe attendance of Members at the nets, though 
not quite what might be expected was fairly good, espe- 
cially about the time that the Handicap was being played. 

GROUND. 

The Ground was in a very satisfactory condition prior 
to the Constitution celebrations. In consideration of very 
influential representations, its use was then allowed to the 
Testivities Committee, and in consequence of the rain on 
the previous night some damage was done to it; the repair 
of this having been guaranteed, everything will shortly be 
put in thorough order at nu expense to the Club. 

‘The Committee beg to tender their resignations, with 
every good wish for the continued prosperity and success 
of the Club. Messts. Filden and Sutter do not offer 
themselves for re-election. 

Yoxouama Cricket ann Araietic Crus, Saison 1888-9 IN 
ACCOUNT WITH THE IH]eNoRARY TREASURER. 
Dr.—1888-9. 

To Ralance brought forward from Season 


$ 136.314 
Subscriptions 
1st Half Season 98 Members .... 
and Half Season 106 Members. 


‘Tokyo Members 11 1,075.00 
Entrance Fees— 
1g New Members ......cssccccseceeseneaeeaee niecbeak 93.00 
Old Cricket Colours— 
Sale of Old Stock of Flannel........ .ccccceeeee 31.38 
New Cricket Colours— 
Sales of Sashes and Ribbon, purchased in 
1887-8 Account 17.80 
Bonus on Insurance for 1886....... 4.20 
Gear Account— 
Ladies’ Lawn Tennis Club for 6 dozen 
als: cons ceseive sacs aiendegsvarsevarieeecsesbercess 30,00 
Athletic Meeting— 
Subscriptions and Entrance Fees ... 
Subscriptions for Ladies’ Purse. 
Gate Money ......cccessene coeeeeneee 328.10 
Victoria Public School— 
Received for use of the Ground for Cricket. 30.00 
Loan to Momban— 
Refunded by him .......ccec ee eeseteenerenees 1,00 
To Balance, Loan to Momban to be refunded... § 9.00 
Less Cash in hand i. sssesecesesseseseeeee 3.44 5-56 
$1,724,025 
Cr.—1888 9. s 
By Improvement Account— 
New Fence and Painting (2 Coats) ... 
Repairing and Painting Pavilion 
Bamboo Fence . i i) 
New Flagstaff an 
Lavatory Fittings, &c., for P. $ 307.50 
Gear Account— 
Cricket Balls and Repairs to Padds, &c 19.00 
Lawn Tennis Balls ............. 92.84 109.84 
Working Expenses— 
Momban’s Wages 11 months $110, and 
Present $5.0... cesccceseseeeeeeeene «+ $118.00 
and Momban’s 8 months @ §7... sce 50,00 
Covlies, . Tennis Boys, Weeding, and 
SundrieS .o.....ccecseesseceseeseeeeaeceee tesesaeees, 431-363 602.364 
: an.25 
10,00 
1889 24.50 
Match Expenses 54-35 
Inte on Overdraft with Hon id 
Shanghai Banking Corporation ea dinelén 1.95 
I.oan to Momban (to be retunded §1 per month) 10.00 
Athletic Meeting— 
Gold yen for Ladies’ Purse 14 @ $1.40 ...... $ 19.60 
CS Samvied vr 166.60 
a1.50 
12.50 
; 27.93 
Cellecting 6,00 254-15 
Ground Rent, 12 months to 31st December, 
1889 .ecececeesene spnbeuteaeeses salssdvaguind sevgb ised oasencas . 328.22 


$1,724,033 
E, & O. E., Yokohama, February 2oth, 1839. 


W. D. S. Epwarps, Hon. Treasurer. 

Examined with vouchers and found correct. 
Hesvrxy Bartow, ? 
C. H. Batrour, J 


The Cuatrman said the next business was the 
appointment of officers for the coming year, and 
under the new rules they would first appoint the 
President. 

Voting papers were then sent round and the re- 
sult was the re-election as president of Mr. Molli- 
son, who, in thanking the members, said he would 
do what he could towards furthering the interests 
of the Club. 

While the ballot for Vice-President was going 
on, 

The CuHairMan calling attention to the reason 
for changing the date of the meeting—that of 
arranging a meeting for the spring, and said the last 
autumn meeting had been most successful, result- 
ing in a profit of $70 or $75. He stated, however, 
in reply to enquiries that he did not think the 


Auditors. 


ground would be ready for anything till the first 
of May. 

The election of Vice-President resulted in favour 
of Mr. Walkinshaw, who, in expressing the hope 
that they would have a good cricket season, said 
he trusted the members would come forward for 
play. He knew the first season was in a busy 
time, but there was no reason why in the second 
season they should not have plenty of good 
matches, especially if the fleet were here, when he 
trusted they would be victorious not in most but 
in all matches. In the matches the members play- 
ed among themselves he thought it would be ad- 
visable that members who made 30 or 4o should 
retire, andallow those, who would otherwise prumble 
while big scores were being made, to have a knock. 

Some discussion followed, and eventually Mr. 
WALKINSHAW said he would put his suggestion 
as to members retiring after making a certain 
score, in the form of a recommendation to the 
Committee. : 

‘The CHAIRMAN called the attention of the meet- 
ing to the arrangement by which the boys of the 
Victoria Public School were allowed to play on the 
ground for a payment of $30, and asked that some 
opinion should be expressed as to whether this 
matter should be left to the Committee. . 

On the motion of Mr. Dopps, seconded by Mr. 
‘I REVITHICK, the matter was left to the Committee. 

In reply to Mr. HerBurn, 

The CHAIRMAN said the Rifle Range had been 
suggested to Mr. Hinton, but was not available 
for cricket. The boys had not done much barm, 
and the damage would Le easily covered, especially 
with the $130 the Club had now received. 

In-reply to Mr. Wacrorp, 

Mr. WaLKINSHAW said the damage caused by 
the boys was covered by the $30 paid. 

The Committce was elected as follows :— Messrs. 
Edwards, Walford, Hepburn, Brewer, Arnould, 
Balfour, and Litchfield. 

Mr. ‘Town ey asked thata resolution should be 
passed showing the feeling of the meeting as to 
whether the playing of the Victoria Public School 
boys should be encouraged or discouraged, but 
this was deemed contradictory of the former deci- 
sion, and no motion being made the matter 
dropted. 

The CHAIRMAN brought up the question of hold- 
ing aspring meeting in April or May, and said the 
matter would be put forward shortly in a practical 
way and hoped that all, especially the younger 
members, would give it their hearty support. In 
conclusion, he congratulated the Club on the good 
prospects of the coming year, remarking that they 
had a membership of 113; their premises were in 
good order, and there was every probability of the 
fleet being back in June or July, while Kobe might 
possibly return their visit.—(A pplause.) 

This was all the business, and the meeting se- 
parated. 


TRANSLATIONS FROM FAPANESE 
PAPERS. 
a 
COUNT INOUYE ON AGRICULTURE. 


(Translated fiom the Michi Nichi Shimbun.) 


The opening meeting of the Saitama Agricul- 
tural Association took place on the 3rd instant in 
the hall of the Prefectural Assembly. About a 
thousand were present, the guests including Count 
Inouye, Messrs. Shibusawa, K. Masuda, and other 
leading men. Mr. Yoshida, governor of the Pre- 
fecture and patron of the association, read acon- 
rratulatory address to which Mr. Kato Masano- 
suke replied in the name of the members. The 
Minister of State for the Agricultural and Com- 
mercial Department then addressed the meeting. 

Count Inouye said—Gentlemen, though I ac- 
cepted the invitation to attend this ceremony and 
to state my views, as the governor and Mr. Kato 
have done, I felt much inclined to absent myself, 
for now-a-days I find that work presses me very 
heavily. But Mr. Kato called on me yesterday, 
and frankly represented to me that if I did not 
nwake my appearance the members would consider 
that I had failed to keep my promise; so I have 
been compelled, as it were, to come here. Mr. Kato 
was good enough to give me very full information 
as to the objects of this association ; and, regarding 
this as a movement aiming at the advancement of 
agriculture, it has my heartiest approval. Instead 
of delivering a congratulatory address, I shall state 
my views as to what we should expect from the as- 
sociation,—what I think the members may expect to 
realise. I presume the primary aim of the associa- 
tion is to improve agriculture, which is the basis of 
our economical system. But the word “ improve ”’ 
is somewhat ambiguous; it is hardly enough, for 


there is no statement as to whither and how far im- 
provement is to proceed. Well then, the points 
of improvement are, in this case, increased pro- 
duction, reduced prices, and uniformity of quality. 
Improvement in those respects is no easy task, for, 
not to speak of others, you have the obstacles of 
old customs and conflicting ideas to contend 
against; and as Mr. Yoshida has just told you, 
unswerving diligence is absolutely necessary to 
success. ‘lime and labour-saving devices must be 
resoited to for the purpose of cheapening produc- 
tion, otherwise this country cannot hope to compete 
successfully with the other nations of the world, 
For, though at present we apparently enjoy peace 
and prosperity, and are on amicable terms with all, 
still I hold that the Japan of to-day is actively 
carrying on a war with foreign countries. Itis not 
a war of gunpowder and bullets, but it is none the 
less a sharp encounter—the war of commerce, and 
lo avoid defeat it is necessary that the three points 
[ have cited should be attended to. Let me take 
one or two examples. ‘The staple product of this 
district is silk, which is conveyed to Yokohama, and 
there sold to foreign merchants or exported direct. 
Let us suppose that in a lot of silk destined for ex- 
port one bundle inten is found to be inferior to 
the rest. The foreign merchant at once fixes 
this as the standard of the whole; rates the good 
nine-tenths at the same value as the inferior 
portion. Surely then, itis of litle advantage to 
have our production of sille increased if low class 
material is thus to injure the market, if the price 
of Japanese silk is adversely affected to the extent 
of as much as ten per cent. by reason of want of 
uniformity in-quality. ‘This matter is, I think, of 
vital importance to this district, which is so deeply 
concerned in the prosperity of the silk trade. Peo- 
ple often speak of silk asif it were a commodity 
peculiar to Japan; I hope no one will be so foolish 
as to forget that other countries also produce it. 
First there is China, twenty times larger than 
Japan, and our most formidable enemy in this 
respect. France and England have begun to show 
a disinclination to rely upon Japan and China for 
their silk supply; indeed the experiments carried 
on in ‘Tonquin by the former are said to have 
already proved most successful, and there are 
prospects of the industry being firmly established 
there. England and America are engaged in 
similar trials, and success is already promised for 
the efforts of the former to introduce culture in 
India. Silk then, as you willsee, is not peculiar to 
this country. But there is great reason to fear 
that if our people, secure in the belief that they have 
no competitor, go on sending inferior goods to 
the market, they will find themselves subjected to 
disaster and defeat. What I expect, then, from ~ 
the association which we have opened to-day is 
that it will prepare individuals for céoperation 
and combination. You know the Government has 
promulgated the city, town, and village systems, 
which will come into force on the rst April. What 
is the object of those systems? They amount to . 
nothing more nor less than the delegation to the 
people of a part of His Imperial Majesty’s authority 
by allowing them within Certain prescribed limits to 
exercise local self-government. And as in matters 
of government those communities are to combine for 
mutual benefit and advantage, so should business 
industries unite to the same end. Now self-govern- 
ment in business does not mean that each individual 
istoactaccording ashis own will suggests ; not bene- 
fit, but evil must follow any such conception of the 
phrase. It is much to be desired that industries 
should not only combine for the general advantage, 
but that they should themselves establish the laws 
and principles to guide them. In this country we 
have several varieties of combination -such as the 
Silk-raisers’ Guild, the Yea-producers’ Guild, and 
others ; but it has not yet become apparent that 
such bodies are productive of any beneficial results. 
The Department of Agriculture and Commerce 
can prepare standard general rules, but what 
good purpose can these serve if each individual 
has a different idea of how things should be done? 
Not long ago a meeting of silk-raisers was held, 
where an opinion was uttered, and largely sup- 
ported, that these standard rules should be aboli- 
shed. Now it is veryfeasy to do away with these 
rules; the Government is very anxious indeed 
that in accordance with the spirit of self-govern- 
ment they should be dispensed with, and that busi- 
ness people should provide rules for the conduct of 
their own affairs. But if you ask any of those- 
sericulturists who advocated the abolition of the 
official rules, to provide substitutes, they will confess 
their inability. Under such circumstances self- 
government seems almost hopeless. It will at 
once be evident that if these rules are carried 
strictly into effect and made applicable to matters 
of detail, business people will be much hampered 
in their operations. The interests and require- 
ments of one district are necessarily different from 
those of another; climate, soil, and customs are 
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not the same all over the country, and the object 
skould be to arrive at a harmonious blending of 
systems with a view to cdoperative advantage. 
Count Inouye then went on to say that as in all 
other human affairs each benefit here was ac- 
companied by an evil. Speaking particularly of 
the Saitama district, hesaid it could not be denied 
that within the last fourteen or fifteen years faci- 
lities of transportation had much increased. Jin- 
riksha were now in use where horses and cattle 
were formerly employed, the result of which had 
been that the number of the latter was much re- 
duced. The evil following upon this had been 
that the quantity of manure available had been 
reduced and the profits of the average farmer did 
not permit of his purchasing dear manure. More- 
over the decrease of horses and cattle had adversely 
affected the growth of trees and shrubs. In that 
district he couid see forests where the ground 
was as clean as the surface of tatamt, which he 
attributed to the fact that the farmers had resorted 
to the fallen leaves and undergrowth to make up 
for the want of manure. At Mito only a few days 
before he saw pine trees which could be spanned 
by the thumb and middle finger, and yet he was 
told they were twenty yearsold. It was not there- 
fore clear whether or not the people had benefited 
by the introduction of carriages and the reduction 
of the number of cattle and horses ; but the object 
in any case should be to increase the stock 
and toobtain cheap manure—with a betterarrange- 
ment of farms and more general employment of 
animal power. By the latter means human labour 
would be economized, and at the same time a better 
supply of manure would be obtained. Further he 
pointed out that the soil of the Saitama district was 
somewhat of the consistency of ash, which was really 
little affected by the application of liquid, while 
stable manure tended to add to its density and 
consistency. In short, unless means were resorted 
to for the purpose of increasing the live stock, im- 
provement of farms not only in Saitama but 
throughout the empire would be a: difficult matter. 
Passing on to speak of the manner in which the 
various fields of a farm were at present scattered, 
he said this was a direct waste of time, and in- 
volved loss not only to the tenant farmers but also 
to the land-holders. He commended these various 
considerations to the thoughts of farmers, and in 
conclusion urged the necessity of establishing as- 
sociations similar to this all over the country. 


COUNT ITO ON THE JUDICATURE. 


(Translated from the Hochi Shimbun.) 


Count Ito, speaking before a meeting of Judges 
onthe 37th instant, said :—Gentlemen, I have to 
thank you for responding to the invitation which I 
addressed to you asking you to be present. Being 
in Tokyo, whither you had come to attend the 
ceremony of promulgating the Constitution, I 
desire to say a few words to you, who by reason 
of your functions occupy so important a position 
in reference to the Constitution, It may seem 
superfluous for me to address you, because by 
virtue of your offices you may be supposed to be 
alteady acquainted with what I am going to say, 
but itis just possible that you may in some way 
benefit by my remarks. I had intended to deal 
with the Constitution as a whole, but time will not 
permit, and I shall therefore confine myself to that 
part which relates to the Judicature. The part of 
the Judicature in the administration of a country 
is at all times a most important one; and it is 
specially so now in the case of Japan, since the 
Constitution contains special provisions with regard 
to that branch of public affairs. But before I enter 
on my subject let me say a word or two about the 
essential and fundamental part of the Constitution 
—thesupreme rights. The definition of these will be 
found in Article I. of Chapter I., which runs thus: 
—"The Empire of Japan shall be reigned over 
and governed by a line of Emperors unbroken for 
ages eternal.” These phrases ‘reigned over” 
and * governed” embody most impoitant mean- 
ings. They signify that each Emperor shall suc- 
ceed to the throne of and eovern Japan, and in this 
respect they differ from the words which in Kurope 
would be employed in similar circumstances :— 
‘the King reigns but does not govern in per- 
son.” They are opposed to the principle laid 
down by M. Thiers, the famous French statesman, 
who said—‘The King succeeds but does not 
govern.” Article IV. of our Constitution runs :— 
“The Emperor is the head of the Empire, combin- 
ing in himself the rights of sovereignty, and exer- 
cises them according to the provisions of the pre- 
sent Constitution.” The rights of sovereignty are 
those rights of the sovereign by virtue of which he 
reigns over and governs the country. This point 
leads me to refer to another matter which is not 
exactly relevant. ‘The theory of the tri-partition 


of power, namely that judicial, executive, and legis- 
lative rights should be independent of one another, 
which obtained much popularity in Europe during 
the middle ages is now completely rejected by 
thinking men; and it is generally held that the 
supreme rights must be all combined in one. 
The Constitution of Japan is therefore based on 
the latest and most approved conceptions of Go- 
vernment. Montesqieu, as I have no doubt you 
are aware, advocated the system of tri-partition 
mainly because he had actually misunderstood 
and misconceived the character of the English 
Constitution, I cannot now enter into this topic 
in detail; I only wish to make it clear to 
you that our Constitution is totally inconsistent 
with Montesqieu’s theory, for by it the supreme 
rights are combined. Reverting now to the sub- 
ject of the Judicature, you will see that Article 
LVII., Chapter V. of the Constitution reads :— 
“The Jndicial power shall be exercised by the 
Courts of Law according to law in the name of the 
Emperor.” The Judicature and with it the Courts 
of Law owes its importance to its functions in con- 
serving the safety of the life of the subject and the 
securily of his property. How, even with a Con- 
stitution, can the people feel at ease if the Judi- 
cature of the State is not firm or efficient? Well, 
this firmness and efficiency can only be attained 
by the proper organization of the Courts of Law, 
by regularity in the process of trial, and by the 
erudition, dignity, integrity, and purity of the 
judges. With the advance of civilization a clear 
line has been drawn between the judiciary and 
the executive, and one of the most powerful testi- 
monies to the enlightenement of the age is that 
the administration of the law has become indepen- 
dent. This happy development is a thing of 
modern times in Europe; in Japan it is only a 
matter of a few years. A striking proof of the 
position and power of the Judicature now, only 
twenty years since the Restoration, is furnished by 
Clause IT., Article LVIT.:—" The organization of 
the Courts of Law shall be determined by law,” 
which clearly guards the Courts ayainst interfer- 
ence on the part of the executive. So long as it is 
provided that the Judicial power shall be exercised 
by the Courts of Law,” &c., the Judicial power is 
simply one of the supreme rights, and the judges 
as the persons who apply it have therefore weiphty 
responsibilities. Article LVI. provides that 
“the judges shall be appointed from among those 
who possess proper qualifications according to 
law.” The judge therefore, to guard as far as 
possible against errors in the dispensation of 
justice, must possess certain qualifications; he 
must be learned in law and in other branches 
of knowledge, of ripe experience, and skilled in 
the business which is to devolve upon him. In 
order that the judges should be perfectly unbiassed 
and impartial they ought to hold their offices for 
life, so that they cannot be affected by any change 
in politics. One of the fundamental points of 
independence in the Judicial power is that its exer- 
cise cannot be moved or influenced by any official 
of the Government, however high. Judges should 
further be careful that they do not subserve 
the law to selfish ends. It is only by attain- 
ing this standard that judges can be regarded 
as the real protectors and guardians of the 
rights and property of the people. The position 
of a judge even at the present day is widely 
different from that of other public officials, for he 
has come to recognise that his post is more se- 
cure than that of the ordinary official. How much 
more dignified and stable then shall it become 
under the Constitution? The second clause of 
Article LVIII. says:— No judge shall be de- 
prived of his position unless by way of criminal 
sentence or disciplinary punishment,” that is to 
say, he shall not lose his position unless sentenced 
for a criminal act or punished for the violation of 
the rules laid down for his observance, which are 
themselves provided by law. Article LIX. reads: 
—Trials and judgments of a Court shall be 
conducted publicly.” This is a most important 
provision and constitutes a secure protection of the 
tights of the subject, besides being necessary to 
create that confidence which should be reposed 
in the Courts of Law, for where there is secrecy 
or obscurity there also will be suspicion. Article 
LX. provides that:— All matters that fall within 
the competency of aspecial Court shall be specially 
provided for by law.” This ‘special Court” 
refers to military and naval Courts, and to 
industrial courts when such are established; 
all special courts indeed are comprised in this 
category. Article LXI. is:—‘No suit at law, 
which relates to rights alleged to have been in- 
fringed by the illegal measures of the executive 
authorities, and which shall come within the com- 
petency of the court of Administrative Litigation 
specially established by law, shall be taken cogniz- 
ance of by a Court of Law.” While theoretically 
the executive and judiciary are the same and 


constitute a part or section of the supreme rights, 
they actually differ in this respect that, while the 
peculiar function of the latter is the administra- 
tion of law, the former, performing other duties, 
may also apply the law within the limits which by 
the law are laid down for its guidance. Executive 
officers cannot move beyond those limits.  Ju- 
dicial officials, being entrusted with the applica- 
tion of the law, should be controlled by the law 
alone. And so to the two branches aie thus 
independent of each other, trials arising from al- 
leged illegal measures of the executive come, not 
before the Courts of Law, but before the Court of 
Administrative Litigation. Briefly, then, the 
Judicature under a constitutional form of gov- 
ernment is stable because the Sovereign is the 
fountain of justice, and the judges are held to be 
his representative. The judiciary should there- 
fore be above and aloof from all party considera 
tions, unprejudiced, impartial and = unbiassed. 
The effect of this measure on the procedure 
of litigation will be specially felt in our rela- 
tions with foreigners, for it must be remember- 
ed that our treaties with foreign states do not per- 
mit us to occupy a footing of equality with them. 
As this subject touches on the confines of a state 
secret, I cannot say what complexion affairs will 
take, but if the existing treaties are not to be main- 
tained demands will be made upon foreign countries 
with a view to the exercise by this State of the na- 
tional rights common to all independent peoples. 
The important questions raised in this connection 
with regard to litigation will at once be apparent. 
Any person who sets foot on Japanese soil should 
at once pass under the control of the Japanese 
law, and for foreigners there should therefore be 
provided ordinary courts in accordance with the 
common principles of civilized law. Differences of 
habits and customs have of course some effect in 
this matter, but apart even from that consideration 
it goes without saying that the foreigner could not 
be expected to willingly conform to or place him- 
self under the penal laws or methods of procedure 
which formerly existed in the East. ‘The work of 
revising the laws of Japan has been begun, is in- 
deed approaching its completion, while the drafts 
for the organization of Courts of Law and legal 
procedure have already been finished. When these 
revised statutes are put in force no foreigner can 
consistently refuse to come under them. It will 
be for you, gentlemen, to discharge the duty— 
no light task either—of administering those re- 
vised laws. I do not wish to suggest that hitherto 
you have been remiss in your functions ; Lam only 
now indicating to you the responsibilities which 
in the near future you must be prepared to under- 
take. It may almost be a work of supererogation 
for me to say it; but I would remind you that the 
processes of Courts and the general system of 
legal procedure call for the most careful treatment 
and adjustment, for unless this mechanism works 
smoothly and well the popular rights and privileges 
cannot be efficiently safeguarded or asserted, no 
matter how rapid and satisfactory may be the 
advance of the other institutions of the State. 


A BATTLE WITH A VEZO BEAR. 


——___>___-_—- 


The following is an account of a sudden and 
close encounter with a bear which took place in 
the north during an otter-hunting expedition, and 
was witnessed by the narrator. We were return- 
ing to our schooner, after having been out in the 
beats since daylight, about 4 p.m. in the after- 
noon. As the vessel was lying in a bay separated 
from us by a long narrow strip of land, three of 
us determined to walk as far as we could and 
were set on shore with that intention. The place 
at which we landed is known to the otter-hunting 
fraternity as the “ Grindstone Hotel.” It is au 
Aino hut close to the beach, whence we 
started towards the schooner whilst the’ boats 
pulled round the point. The first part of the 
journey was a mile along the beach before strikin 
a path across the bluff. We were each nen 
with a rifle, and each had a club. It was low 
water, and we were marching in Indian file on 
the more solid but wet sand which had but recently 
been covered with water. Just before we arrived 
at the point where we had to turn to get on the 
path over the bluff, our farther progress on the beach 
was barred by an immense number of boulders; 
in many places piled in heaps, in others scat- 
tered singly, and between these we had to pick 
our way. Jenkins—(I will call him Jenkins)—was 
ahead; I was about ten yards behind him, 
and ‘fom was about the same distance behind 
me, Jenkins had just got out of sight behind 
a rock when I heard a shont, from Tom who 
sang out, “Look out—a bear!” And from 
between two rocks a big shaggy monster jumped 
out, so close to me that he nearly knocked 
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me over in his frantic haste to get away. Up the 
cliff he sped like a shot, but before he reached 
the top both Tom and I had let him have the con- 
tents of our rifles, and that he was hit we could 
perceive, as he suddenly stopped and after looking 
around for a moment started off again with head- 
long impetuousity, leaving a bloody track behind 
him on the grass. We were about to follow up 
our swift-footed friend when a sight met our gaze 
which fairly transfixed us with astonishment. 
During the short fracas with the bear we had lost 
sight of Jenkins, who now reappeared, and in an 
entirely new character. Whether he was the 
aggressor or the victim we could not at that moment 
tell, but rolling over and over between the rocks 
and firmly clasped in the embraces of some huge 
hairy animal we saw our bold shipmate, who, with 
his innate love of fighting, seemed now to have 
found his match. They were making the sand and 
dust fly in their struggles; both were snorting and 
puffing, and now and then we could hear Jenkins’ 
voice: ‘Will you P will you? Ha, will you, eh!” and 
then.a fresh grip and another struggle. Wecould 
now see that Jenkins’ opponent was only a medium. 
sized bear, who appeared to be scared out of his 
senses and only trying to get away, while Jenkins, 
ot his side, was determined he should not. We 
quickly loaded our rifles, but could not venture to 

re as the combatants were so closely locked in 
each other’s embrace and were so rapidly tumbling 
over and over. Jenkins had hold of the bear’s 
shaggy throat with one hand, and with the other 
grasped a stick with which he gave the bear an 
occasional whack across the paws or on the head. 
The bear was undoubtedly the strongest of the 
two, and he was slowly but surely dragging Jen- 
kins farther towards the cliff. Jenkins, still hold- 
ing on to his opponent’s throat, now forced his stick 
into the animal’s open jaws, but the bear crushed 
it like a reed leaving only a short piece remaining 
in his hand, and in retaliation made a snap at 
Jenkins’ head. Fortunately his head covering 
consisted of thick fur cap which bruin now got be- 
tween his teeth, and presuming it to be a portion 
of Jenkins’ anatomy proceeded to masticate it 
with infinite gusto. 

The tussle continued for several minutes longer, 
but no words of mine can convey an adequate 
idea of the comical situation, first one uppermost 
then the other, though not a single opportunity 
had been given us to fire. The bear now got one 
of his hind paws entangled in the top of one of 
Jenkin’s rubber boots, and, in a violent effort to 
free his leg, vipped the boot from top to heel. 
Bruin’s blood was getting up now, and Jenkins 
was probably becoming exhausted; at all events, 
the bear dilivered his enemy one straight from 
the shoulder, which, landing on Jenkin’s head, 
sent him sprawling, and bruin, administering a 
parting kick, shock himself free and cleared out 
at his best pace. We both fired as the animal 
scrambled over the cliff, but I was convulsed with 
laughing and Tom was completely doubled up 
from the same cause, and consequently our shots 
took no effect. Jenkins slowly raised himself to a 
sitting posture, and, rubbing his head, looked at us 
with a rueful courtenance. Seeing that his ridi- 
culously comical appearance—his clothing and 
boots were torn to shreds—only excited in us in- 
creased merriment, Jenkins rose to his feet, rushed 
at me, and, seizing my rifle, pointed at me and 
pulled the tigger: but his insane intent was fruit- 
less, as I had just discharged the rifle at the bear, 
With a large amount of flattery we succeeded in 
soothing his feelings, and he soon calmed down. 
It was dark before we yot to the schooner, as we 
had to walk very slowly. Jenkins’ leg pained him 
a great deal and his head was dizzy, but alter he 
got on board and imbibed a modicum of grog 
“Jenkins was himself again,’ and before mid- 
night he had fought the batue over half a dozen 
times. 


ADDRESS TO MR. E. FLINT KILBY. 
a 


The boys of the Victoria Public School waited 
on Saturday morning on Mr, E. Flint Kilby, who 
has acted as Honorary Secretary and ‘Treasurer 
of the Institution since ils inception and presented 
to him a handsome piece of bronze, consisting of 
a vase supported by a dragon. ‘The following 
address was also read :— 

‘The members of the Victoria Public School 
want to express their sense of the great services 
which you have rendered towards the founding of 
the school and for your care and interest in it after- 
wards. You have given a great deal of your 
valuable time to our service, and have gained for 
us many privileges. May your time in England 
be happy and prosperous. And when you come 
out here ayain may you find the school still 
flourishing, with new boys in place of the old ones, 


of sensation. 
name for an Irishman, although, I beheve, Jago is 
Not an uncommon name in Ireland) swore toa 


but with the same spirit of care for the honour of 
the school and regard for those who have instituted 
it. We beg you to accept the accompanying 
memento, to remind you of us while you are in 
England. 

H. E. Allcock. 
~C. Allcock. 
L. J. C. Anderson. 


M. E. Hinton, 
I. Inouye. 

D. Lloyd. 

H. Loomis. 

E. Loomis. 
H. Manley. 


7” 
uw 


Q 


rd. 
Blakeway. 
Clarke. 


OHO > 
Tooker 


. B. Clarke. N. Matsuda. 
H. D. Curtius. M. Mendelson, 
B. D. Curtius. H. Poole. 

F. da Roza. C. Poole. 


. W. Donald. 

. W. Drummond. 
J. F. Drummond. 
U. Noda. 

L. Eyton. 

Henry L. Fardel, 
H. Goddard. 

H. Goddard. 

W. Hay. 

C. Helm. W. T. Squire. 
C. H. Hinton. W. M. Squire. 
Yokchama, February 22nd, 1888. 


In returning thanks to the boys for their kindly 
expressions of good will and testimony of the 
appreciation of the interest he took in their wel- 
fare, Mr. Kilby assured them that amongst the 
many souvenirs he took from Yokohama, the 
handsome bronze presented by them would be 
that most highly prized by him, and that he would 
always look upon it with pride, as a reminder of 
their good wishes. He then impressed upon them 
the fact that whilst tie lessons they learned in 
school were to a great extent in the macs of the 
teachers, the reputation of the school was mainly 
in their hands, as it depended so much on the way 
they followed out this teaching, and most particu- 
larly on their behaviour out of school, that others 
would judge of the school, and that, therefore, 
whilst assured that not only the teaching but the 
whole training imparted to them, would in every 
way fit them for any position in life that they 
might be called upon to fill, they must look to them- 
selves to maintain the reputation of the school be- 
fore the eyes of the world, so that the fact of being, 
or of having been, a member of the Victoria Public 
School would in itself be a recommendation of them 
to others. — (Three cheers.) “Thanking them again, 
in conclusion, Me. Kilby assured then that he 
would always take the liveliest interest in the 
school, and that, whether 5, 10, or 20 years hence, 
any boy coming to him in want of advice or as- 
sistance that it was in his power to render, would 
have a special claim on him, if it was in his power 
to respond to it. 


E. Powys. 

J. A. S. Redfield. 
T. Robertson. 

B. Roberts. 

R. S. Sale. 

V. M. Sale. 

P. Scheuten, 

H. B. Smith. 

Y. Sogo. 
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LETTER FROM LONDON. 
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(From our Specitat CORRESPONDENT.) 


London, January 19th. 

The Parnell- 7imes case recommenced on Tues- 
day last, and since then we have had a good dose 
One witness named Tago (a curious 


murder he had committed, although he had never 
been arrested, oreven, it would appear, suspected, 
A second, named Delaney was found guilty of 
complicity in the Phoenix Patk murder, and was 
sentenced to death, but the sentence was respited 
to one of penal servitude for life. His evidence 
was very damaging, as it appeared ta connect 
Egan, and through him the Land League, with the 
Invincibles—Carey, Brady, Curley, and the rest, 
who are now either in gaolor dead. Mr. O’Brien 
who was brought up to answer for comtempt of 
Court on account of an article published in Ontted 
Treland, made an exceedingly becoming and re- 
spectful speech, in which, however, he maintained 
certain” principles respecting the duties of the 
Parnellite press at this crisis, from which the Court 
entirely dissented, but at the same time let Mr. 
O'Brien off with a warning. There is a good deal 
of dissatisfaction expressed at the slow progress 
of the case; but the Attorney-General has pro- 
mised to come to the famous letters next week if 
possible. I would strongly advise your readers 
to believe no word of the gossip with repard to 
the case, to the intentions of Zhe Times, the evi- 
dence it will produce, &c., &c. The only persons 
who know these things preserve an impenetrable 
silence, and all the gossip about it hitherto has 
proved false. Especially false are the rumours 
and “items” from the American papers which 
I see are reprinted sometimes in the East. The 
items of English news which these sometimes 


contain are astounding in their mendacity. | 
saw telegraphic abstracts of articles in the English 
press, on the Sackville affair for example, which 
were simply so many lies. If I am not mistaken, 
the Jfatl has already warned its readers several 
times against trusting to the English, and specially 
the Irish, news published in New York. The 
organizations in London for supplying the Ameri- 
can public with British news are, as a rule (mark, 
I say asa rule), organizations for the dissemination 
of falselood—falsehood about the Government, 
falsehood about Ireland, falsehood about public 
opinion, falsehood about the Royal Family, and 
especially about the Prince of Wales, falsehood 
about the British aristocracy, falsehood all round. 
I don’t say that some of our English papers are 
much better; against them I need not warn your 
readers; but a large part of the news reaching the 
East by San Francisco is cooked or wholly false. 

Probably | need say little about the famous—or 
infamous—Morier incident. The Cologne Gasette 
published a statement that Sir Robert Morier had 
communicated to Bazaine, then in Metz, certain 
information about the movements of the German 
army. This was authoritatively denied; then the 
Gasette said if Sir Robert had not done so directly 
his messages on the subject reached Bazaine by 
way of London. ‘This again was denied; it was 
said that Sir Robert never telegraphed movements 
of the German army to the Foreign Office or any- 
where else, because he never had any previous 
information on the subject. It then turned out 
that Bazaine himself when in penury in Madrid 
had make a statement of the kind to the German 
military attaché there; but Sir Robert produced a 
subsequent letter from Bazaine to himself saying 
that he had never told any story of the kind. Sir Ro- 
bert addressed a heated letter to Count Herbert Bis- 
marck, sending his correspondence with Bazaine, 
and requesting a contradiction of the Cologne 
Gasetie’s story to be published, but the Count 
curtly refused the request. It is difficult to assign 
a motive for this attack on Sir Robert Morier by 
Prince Bismarck (for this is what it comes to), but 
it is said to be due to two causes, the first a dislike 
of Sir Robert as the close friend of the late Em- 
peror Frederick, the second a dread of his influence 
in’ bringing Russia and England into more 
friendly relations. Your readers, however, will 
find columns of discussion on the subject in all the 
papers, and also on the acquittal of Dr. Geffcken, 
and the huly-burly this has occasioned in Ger- 
many. [tis hard to believe that all this fuss is cor- 
rectly attributed to the personal hostility of the 
Chancellor to the men whom he assails directly and 
indirectly. No doubt we shall know something 
about it all by and bye; meanwhile the papers 
supply plenty of material for speculation, 

Talking of Russia reminds me to mention the 
appearance of a book by Mr. Stead called © Truth 
About Russia,” which is a reprint of articles 
published in the Pall Afall Gasette during his 
recent visit to ‘Russia, together with a large 
quantity of original matter. He advocates, in a 
very powerful and interesting way, a better 
understanding and teal friendship with Russia 
as the only stable basis of the foreign policy 
of this country. The Czar is, according to 
him, the real peace-maker of Europe, not the 
peace-breaker as he is commonly believed to be, 
and he draws a pleasing picture of the poli- 
tical and commercial results of such friendship 
between the two countries. I do vot generally 
care to accept Mr. Stead as my political prophet, 
but TF must say the book attracted me very much, 
and the ideas put forward Seem to me worthy of 
attainment. The book is very well worth read- 
ing. IT should mention that Mr. Stead's paper 
has been altered in form since the beginning of 
the New Year. In place of containing 16 pages 
of the usual size, it now consists of eight tolerably 
large sized pages. There appears to meto bea 
distinct diminution in space, inasmuch as the new 
pages are not double the old ones. But the 
“features” of the paper remain exactly the same. 

It is rather late in the day—and will be later 
still when this is published—to correct an erior 
into which Eastern journals have been led in 
regard to the telegram in The Times respecting the 
Russian protectorate over Korea. ‘The tciegram did 
not say that a secret treary with this provision had 
been signed; it said the Chinese Government had 
received information that a treaty to this effect 
had beensigned. Inaleadingarticle The 7imes was 
careful to point out this peculiarity of the message, 
which apparently came from some one in Tientsin 
or Peking who knew that the Chinese had received 
a report of the nature specified. I mention the 
circumstance because I see that one China paper 
declares outright that “it is now known the mes- 
sage was concocted with the intention of deceiv- 
ing.” It would be “ nuts ” to some of the Parnellite 
papers if the writer would communicate to them 
the details of the concoction, There was a time 
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when the Tientsin telegrams of The Times were of 
a highly unsatisfactory character; it did not last 
Yong, for the correspondent soon get his quietus ; 
possibly the writer of the sentence charging 
"concoction ” could tell us something about it. 
While on this subject, ] may tefer to a curious 
avowal of the power and influence of The Times. 
I have often thought I should like to dis- 
course on the subject in one of these letters my- 
self; but I have always shrunk from the under- 
taking. There is at present a great contest in 
Govan for the seat vacated by the death of Sir 
William Pearce. Sir George Trevelyan has just 
been there speaking for the Gladstonian can- 
didate. In the course of his remarks he made a 
quotation from The Times. Sir John Pender, I 
should explain, is the Unionist candidate. Sir 
George Trevelyan, by the way, has been lec- 
tured more severely, ridiculed more unmercifully 
than any other member of the Gladstonian party 
except Sir William Harcourt; and this is what he 
said :— i 


seeds of future troubles by their lawless conquest 
of the harmless natives dusting a period of eight 
days, they returned to their fleet. On July 27th 
the fleet removed to Hatoraske (Hatteras Inlet); 
on 25th August Grenville set sail for England, 
capturing on his way another richly laden Spanish 
ship, with which he arrived at Plymouth, 18th 
September, 1585. That he was accompanied by 
Cavendish on his return is certain, as the name 
of the latter is omitted from the list of 108 gentle- 
men “that remained one whole yeere in Vir- 
ginia” under Ralph Lane, the first governor of 
the colony. 

Immediately after his return to England, Caven- 
dish began to prepare on his own account an ex- 
pedition closely modelled on that of Sir Francis 
Drake of eight years before. Of this famous 
voyage, by which he is best known, there are pre- 
served two accounts; 1. “The worthy and fam- 
ous voyage of Master Cavendish, made round 
about the globe of the Earth, in the space of 
two years and less than two months” by N.H. 

The Times, some people told them, was losing its power and| 2+ “‘ Phe admirable and prosperous voyage of 
influence; but there never was a greater mistake. The Times at the worshipful Mr. Thomas Cavendish, of ‘Trim- 
that moment was the ruler of our rulers; it was the mouthpiece ley, in the county of Suffolk, esquire, into the 


of those great masses of the upper classes who were banded toge- f 
ther in support of the Government. The Times never was more South Sea and thence round about the circum- 
ference of the whole earth; begun in the year 


powerful, more truly representative of what he was sorry to say 
was the governing opinion of this country than it was at) of our Lord 1586 and finished 1588. Written by 
Mr. Francis Pretty, lately of Eye, in Suffolk, a 
gentleman employed in the same action.” ‘The 
fleet of 3 ships manned by 123 hands all told, con- 
sisted of the Destre of 140 tons, the Content of 
60 tons, and the Hugh Gallant, a barque of 40 
tons. Cavendish departed from London on the 
1oth June, 1586, and after calling at Harwich, pro- 
ceeded to Plymouth, whence they sailed 21st July. 
From internal evidence it may be ‘Safely inferred 
that the first and shorter narrative by N.H. was 
written under the eye of Cavendish on board the 
Desive; but the second and more interesting one 
was partly written by Pretty on board the Hugh 
Gallant Darque before it was sunk near the 
equator in the Pacific for want of hands. After 
an ineffectual skirmish with five large Biscayan 
ships off Cape Finisterre, five days out from Eng- 
land, Cavendish sailed by the coast of Barbary 
and the Canaries. to Sierra Leone, where he an- 
chored in the harbour 21st August. Here his stay 
of 10 days was varied by an attempt to burn 
the native town and the capture of a sailor of 
Oporto belonging to a Portuguese ship cast away 
in the inner harbour; on 6th September he de- 
parted from Sierra Leone, and, after a short stay 
at one of the Cape de Verde islands, he shaped his 
course for South America, reached Cape T‘tio in 
Brazil 31st October, and anchored the next day 
under the island of St. Sebastian, Here, in order 
to refit, to take in water and fuel, and to build a 
new pinnace of 10 tons, he anchored for twenty- 
three days. On 23rd November he set sail to- 
wards the straits of Magellan, discovering on his 
way (17th December) a fine harbour almost as 
large as Plymouth, known to this day as Port 
Desire, so named after his own ship, where he 
spent Christmas in studying the manners and arts 
of the Patagonians. Departing from Port Desire 
28th December, Cavendish went coasting along 
S.S.W. until grd Jan., 1587, when he reached the 
opening of the straits, where he lost an anchor in 
a great storm which lasted three days. On the 
6th he commenced his tortuous passage through the 
straits. The next day he observed travelling over- 
land towards the river Plate a party of 23 poor 
starved Spaniards, two of whom were women, all 
that remained of the two unfortunate colonies of 
four hundred persons planted by Pedro Sarmiento, 
and starved to death in King Philip’s city, built 
and fortified three years before to command the 
narrowest part of the straits. On goth January 
Cavendish reached’ the ill-fated city, which he re- 
named the “Town of Famine,” now known as 
Port Famine; here during his stay of five days he 
discovered, buried within the four forts, six pieces 
of ordnance which he carried off. Cavendish was 
only too ‘glad to hasten from this place for the 
noisome stench and vile savour wherewith it was 
infected, through the contagion of the Spaniards’ 
pined and dead carcases”’ (N.H.). Near the 
same spot a rescued Spaniard pointed out the 
hall of a small barque which was judged to be the 
aun Thomas, probably abandoued by Sir Francis 
rake g years before. On ryth January Caven- 
dish resumed his perilous voyage through the 
straits, which occupied him more than 6 weeks; 
wherein “they hazarded their best cables and 
anchors that we had for to hold, which if they had 
failed we had been in danger to be cast away, or 
at least famished.” For quite a month, adds 
Pretty ‘we fed almost altogether on mussels, and 
limpets, and birds, or such as we could get on 
shore, seeking for them every day as the fowls of 
the air do, where they can find food in continual 
rainy weather,”” 
On 24th February Cavendish entered the South 


A sad incident in connection with the Chinese 
Imperial Commission here is the suicide of one of 
its four members. ‘The unfortunate man had ex- 
hibited signs of insanity in China, and after some 
time here it became more pronounced. He was 
subject to a number of delusions, the most per- 
sistent being that his fellow-commissioners were 
reporting unfavourably on his conduct to the Go- 
vernment. On one occasion he was only restrained 
by force from precipitating himself over the bani- 
sters from an upper floor of the Legation into the 
hall below. Subsequently he thought to kill him. 
self in the usual official way by means of gold-leaf ; 
but finding none of this handy, he swallowed a 
sovereign, which of course had, no effect. When 
his senses returned he told what he had done, and 
to pacify him a purge was administered, and he 
seemed quite satisfied. Butsubsequently he took it 
into his head that the sovereign was still inside him 
and would kill him; nothing could remove this delu- 
sion, and at last one day in the Commissioners’ 
house in Willesden he went to one of his com- 
panions’ rooms, took away some opium, went to his 
own room, lay down, swallowed it, and was found 
dead. He was taken toa neighbouring mortuary 
and placed in a coffin hermetically sealed, and 
the body is now on its way to China. Dr. Diplock, 
the Coroner, declined to hold an inquest, having 
a vague sort of idea from his previous experiences, 
that every Chinaman in London, not living at the 
East End, belongs to the Chinese Legation and is 
a sacred person, upon whose body no inquest 
must be held. No one removed the worthy 
Coroner's delusion, so the whole of the poor Com- 
missioner’s body will rest in peace in Chinese soil. 


EASTERN WORTHIES. 
perenne eres” eee 
THOMAS CAVENDISH. 


Thomas Cavendish (1555-1592), circumnavi- 
gator, was born at the ancestral home, Grimston 
Hall, in the parish of Trimley St. Martin, Suffolk, 
not far from the port of Harwich. Like many 
other noblemen and gentlemen of the period, he 
took to piracy as a means to recover his squander- 
ed patrimony. His first recorded adventure at 
sea was in a ship of his own in ‘ The voyage made 
by Sir Richard Grenville for Sir Walter Raleigh 
in the year 1585”? in order to plant the first un- 
fortunate colony in Virginia, ‘The fleet of seven sail 
Jeft Plymouth on gth April in the above year. Sail- 
ing by way of the Canaries to the West Indies, they 
waited at St. Juan de Porto Rico for a fortnight, 
ostensibly with the object of building a pinnace, but 
really with a view of annoying the Spaniards, from 
whom they captured two frigates, one of which 
contained “good and rich fraight, and divers 
Spaniards of account ” whom they “ ransomed for 
good round sommes,” which employment was much 
more congenial to Cavendish than Raleigh’s scheme 
of “ Westerne planting.” Proceeding on their coures 
to Isabella in Hispaniola (Hayti), where they 
landed, they sailed through the Bahamas, and 
after sighting the mainland of Florida, they ar- 
riyed 26th June at their anchorage of Wocokon in 
Virginia. On July rith Cavendish formed one 
of a select company who landed with Grenville, 
and, among others, ‘Thomas Harriott and John 
White, the artist of the expedition, in order to ex- 
plore the mainland of what is now known as North 
Carolina. After having discovered three towns 
and a great lake, and industriously sown the 


Sea or Pacific and plied along the coast of Chili 
until goth March, when he reached the Bay of 
Quintero, a little to the north of Valparaiso ; 
here Hernando, the Spaniard saved from. starva- 
tion in the Straits, upon being landed to parley 
with three other mounted Spaniards, leaped up 
behind and rode away with one of them, and 
doubtless alarmed the Spaniards alony the whole 
seaboard. On ist April a handful of the three 
crews was attacked by nearly two hundred horse- 
men while watering, but the enemy retired with a 
loss of 25 men as apainst 12 slain by the English. 
Sailing along the coast from 15th to 23rd April, 
Cavendish with two of his ships came athwart the 
port of Mormoreno (Monte Moreno), where he 
landed. He afterwards came to Arica, where he 
awaited the arrival of the Content, the crew of 
which had found in a bay 14 leagues southward of 
Atica 300 tons of botizios of wine of Castile buried 
in the sand, and she laded herself with as many 
as she could carry. In this place Cavendish 
burned 3 barques and a large ship of 100 tons, 
which last the inhabitants refused to ransom in ex- 


change for English prisoners taken at Quin- 


tero. The Spanish authorities were ~ now 
thoroughly roused, for Cavendish intercepted two 
barques coming from the southward towards Lima 
25th to 27th April; the second from Santiago, near 
Quintero, had letters on board for the Viceroy 
concerning Cavendish, which were thrown over- 
board before they could be secured. The contents 
were revealed by one of the Spaniards, who, by 
the order of Cavendish “was tormented with his 
thumbs in a wrench.” Among the captured was 
also found ‘a reasonable pilot for those seas,” 
who, according to N. H. was also a Spaniard, 
but according to Pretty a Greek. From 3rd to 5th 
May, the little fleet rode in Pisa Bay, near the 
Chuicha islands, now famed for its guano deposits. 
Sailing forward on 16th and 17th May they cap- 
tured three large ships, one worth £20,000, which 
had the chief merchandize in it. Cavendish 
filled his ships with as much of this as he could 
carry, and burned the remainder with the captured 
ships. On 25th May Cavendish arrived at the 
island of Puna in the gulf of Guayaquil; here they 
remained for 1 days, hauled the Desire and the 
Content ow shore for repairs, sank a large Spanish 
ship lying at anchor, with all her furniture, and 
burned the town out of revenge for an unsuccess- 
ful sortie of the Spaniards and natives upon a 
foraging party wherein 40 of the enemy were slain 
with a loss of 12 English. Pretty describes the 
“ great casique " of the island, his Spanish wife and 
treasures, his palace with its chambers decorated 
with old world hangings of ‘ Cordovan leather pild- 
ed all over and painted very rave and rich.” On 
7th June Cavendish set forward for Rio Dolce, 
near the equator, where he sank the Hugh Gallant 
for want of men. [ive days later they doubled 
the equinoctal line, and continued their course 
northward tll gth July, when off the coast of 
Guatemala they captured a ship in ballast piloted 
by Michael Sancius, a Provencal, who informed 
Cavendish of a great prize that was on its way 
from the Philippines. Cavendish burned the ship 
in ballast as also a ship which he captured the 
next day which was sent from Lima to carry- 
warning all along the coast. On 28th July he 
reached Aguatulco, which town they also spoiled 
and burned during a stay of 5 days. Weighing 
anchor from this place in the night of 2nd August 
he overshot Acapulco, the Mexican port for the 
arrival and departure of the Spanish fleet for the 
Philippines, and came on 2gth August to Puerto 
Natuidad, where he landed and captured a 
mounted mulatto from whom he took more letters 
of advice. After setting fire to the town and 
shipping he proceeded to a small island near 
Mazatlan, where he anchored to water and refit 
from 27th September until goth October when 
the slfips weighed anchor for Cape St. Lucas, the 
well-known headland of Lower California, which 
Pretty remarks, ‘is very like the Needles at the 
Isle of Wight.” Here the Destve and Content 
were heating up and down the coast from r4th 
October for a whole month, when between 7 and 8 
on the morning of 14th November, the crews of the 
two ships were roused by the watch in the main- 
top of the Desire by the cry of “A sail!’ which 
proved to be no other than the long expected 
prize from the Philippines, the admiral of the 
South Sea, owned by the King of Spain, the 
Great St. Anna of 700 tons riehly laden. Caven- 
dish captured the ship after an obstinate fight of 
6 hours and brought it into the neighbouring 
harbour of Aguada Segura, where he proceeded 
to divide the treasure amongst his own company 
and that of the Content, who were inclined to 
mutiny about their share of the money taken. 
Besides 27,000 pesos of gold, the prize contained 
600 tons of the richest merchandise, of which 
Cavendish could only take 40 tons for each of his 
ships, which were already laden to the full. Ac- 
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cording to the narrative of N.H. “ this was one of | tive thus: “ On 10th September, 1588 like wearied | dish, but he also made no less than 3 Nnedenessts 
the richest vessels that, ever sailed on the seas;|men, through the favour of the Almighty we got] attempts to sail through the aber ¢ men to the 
and was able to have made many bundreds|into Plymouth, where the towns-men received us|end of 1592. euch were Mae Pua on 
wealthy, if we had had means to have brought it | with all humanity.” dured that out of a crew a 7 a who sai ee 
home.” Cavendish also took out of the Great] ‘lhe fame of Cavendish as the second English from England two ae be ore, only . sma 
St. Auna two youths born in Japan and three boys circumnavigator of the: globe was almost at its remnant of 15 live to ae avis a 
natives of Manila, the youngest of whom, about | zenith, Popular feeling respecting the voyage | Misery and wearness so great ee pie noe 
g years old afterwards found a home with the} and its leader found expression in ballads, the | Hot take in or heave oul a re ¢ me eee 
Countess of Essex. He also took Nicholas Rode- | titles only of three of which are preserved to us which arrived off Bearhaven in Ireland on rith 
rigo, a Portuguese, who had resided in Canton | under their respective entries for publication (3rd June, 1593, fully a year after the death and burial 
and other parts of China, from whom he probably | November, 1588) ‘‘a Ballad of Master Caven- of Cavendish at sea. 
obtained the large map of China referred to al] dish’s voyage, who by travel compassed the Globe 
length by Hakluyt, and Thomas de Ersola, a] of the World, arriving in England with abundance 
Spanish pilot for the Philippines. On the after-]of treasure; (14th November, 1588) ‘A new 
noon of rgth November after having burnt his | Ballad of the famous and honourable coming home 
great prize with its contents to the water’s edge,|of Mr. Cavendish’s ship the Desire, before the 
Cavendish joyfully set sail alone towards England, | Queen's Majesty at her Court at Greenwich ;” 
leaving the Content in the road, whose company (12th November, 1588) ‘Captain Robert’s wel- 
they never saw afterwards. Cavendish continued |come of good-will to Captain Cavendish.” This 
his voyage across the Pacific until 3rd January, last, however, may have been either a ballad ora 
1588, when he sighted the Island of Guana|broadside. ‘Two of the rarest cartographical 
(Guajan), one of the Ladrones, where he met with | records of the voyage are to be found on the 
a reception strikingly similar to that experienced | terrestrial globe by Molyneux, and an equally 
by Magellone, on their first discovery in 1521. |rare map by Jodocus Hondius, who engraved the 
Eleven days later, falling in with Capo Spirito gores for the globe. Respecting the first Blunde- 
Santo, on the Island of ‘Tadaia (Samar), he com- | ville writes: “The voyage as well of Sir Francis 
menced his tortuous navigation of the Philippines | Drake as of Mr. ‘Thos. Cavendish is set down and 
and Moluccas, so evidently misapprehended by | shown by help of two lines, the one red .. . . doth 
Molyneux in his praiseworthy attempt to track | show what course Sir Francis observed in all bis 
and record it on his famous globe of 1593. voyage... . the blueline in like manner showeth 
On 15th January, while anchoring off the small|the journey of Master Cavendish.” A unique 
island of Capul, at the south end of Luzon, Caven- | example of this globe, the first made in England in 
dish was compelled for his own safety to hang the | 1592, the year of Cavendish’s death, is preserved 
Spanist pilot de Ersola, who, by a secret letter, | in the library of the Middle Temple. ‘The map of 
attempted to betray him into the hands of the] the world engraved in hemispheres by Hondius in 
authorities at Manila, then an unwalled town | 1897, evidently copied from the globe, is also accom- 
guarded by galleys. On 24th January, after mak- | panied by theaccounts of Sir F. Drake’s voyage, and 
ing the island of Masbate he passed between | that of Cavendish by N.H., both translated from 
Panama and the Island of Negroes, and sailing | Hakluyt into Dutch. The allusion in one of the 
west of Mindanoa, he directed his course S.E.] ballads to Cavendish’s reception by the Queen at 
until 8th February when he sighted Batochina, one} Greenwith serves somewhat to confiim the tradi. 
of the Moluccas S. of Gilolo. Here we are met|tion that a greater part of his wealth either in- 
by two geographical puzzles. According to N.H., | herited or acquired by spoiling the Spaniards was 
Cavendish sailed down the straits of Macassar to] squandered ‘in gallantry and following the 
the W. of the Celebes, for he writes “we ran be-| Court.” The tradition also serves lo throw some 
tween Celebes or Batachina and Borneo until rath | light upon the causes that led him to undertake 
day of February.”” In consequence Molyneux in| his last fated voyage, which was evidently meant 
his globe assigns the name of Batachina to the Cele- | for a repetition of the previous one in every par- 
bes; this error, however, is corrected by Pretty, | ticular, as proved by the heading of the record 
who writes: “On the rgth day of February, we | preserved to us which reads: ‘The last Voyage 
fell with rf or 12 very small islands, lying low and | of the Worshipfull Thomas Candish (sic), esquire, 
flat. These islands (evidently the Xullas) near to} intended for the South Sea, the Philippines, and 
the Moluccas stand in 3 degrees 10 minutes to the] the coast of China, with three tall ships and two 
southward of the line’ Again on 28th February | barks. Written by M. J. Jane” (Hakluyt). 
N.H. writes: ‘We put through between the] The fleet, comprising the Leicester galleon, com- 
straits of Java major and Java minor and ankered | manded by Cavendish, the Roebuck, his old ship 
under the south-west part of Java major.” The|the Desire, commanded by Capt. John Davis of 
identity of Java major with Java proper is undis-| Arctic fame, the Black Pinnace, and the Datntie, 
puted, but the hitherto unsettled questions have {left Plymouth on 26th August, 1591, and sighted 
been, the identification of the straits, Java minor, | the coast of Brazil at St. Salvador or Campos on 
and the anchorage. Professor Arber holds that | 29th November where they were becalmed four days. 
the straits were those of Sunda, W. of Java proper. | After a feeble attempt to take the town of Santos, 
Colonel Yule, however, suggests that they were | 24th January, he set forward on his voyage, but 
the straits of Baly, E. of Java, and that the Java}owing to the lateness of the season, and the un- 
minor of Cavendish was the island of Baly. Both|usually bad weather, Cavendish was separated 
these assumptions are, however, disproved by |from the rest of his fleet until 18th March, when 
Thos. Fuller, the sailing master of the Desire, who| he rejoined Davis at Port Desire. ‘Two days later 
writes: ‘* From the W. end of Java minor to the|they sailed for the Straits of Magellan, where, 
E, end of Java major the course is W. and by N.} after many finious storms, they sailed halfway 
and E. and by S, and the distance between them {through the straits, and on 2tst April, 1592, the 
is 18 leagues; in the which course there lieth an| ships anchored in a cove 4 leagues west from Cape 
island between them, which island (referred to in] Froward, where they remained until 15th May 
the margin as Baly) is in length 14 leagues.” | enduring great hardships, Cavendish all the while 
Again he writes: ‘The first day of March’ we] being with Davis on board the Desire. It soon 
passed the straights at the W. head of the island] became obvious that Cavendish had outlived his 
of Java minor (i.e. Lombok) and the fifth day of } reputation as a leader of men; unnerved probably 
March we ankered in the bay at the wester (sic) |by his own misery and that of his crews, he re- 
end of Java major, where we watered and had | solved against their wishes to make for the Cape of 
great store of victuals from the town of Polambo.’’| Good Hope in his own ship, the Leicester, but 
Pretty adds to the confusion when be writes that | being deterred by the sound advice of Davis from 
the king of that part (#.e. the W.) of the island |attempting ‘(so hard an enteiprise with so feeble 
was ‘ Raja Bolamboang”’ who, it is to be feared | a crew,’’ he determined to depart out of the Straits 
has been confounded with the Raj of Balamboang, | of Magellan and ‘to return again to Santos in 
whose descendants were to found at the East end of | Brazil.” On 20th May the fleet being once more 
Java down to 1788. From this it follows that after | off Port Desire about 30 lagues, Cavendish in the 
passing through the straits of Lombok with Baly on | night altered his course to seaward, in consequence 
the FE. Cavendish sailed along the S. coast of Java| of which the Desire and Black Pinnace were lost 
proper for five days, and that his anchorage for | sight of in the darkness, and he never saw Davis 
12 days afterwards was at Paliboan-Ratoe, in]again, Cavendish once more made for Brazil. 
Wijnkooper’s Bay, under the S.W. end of Java, | After several disastrous attempts to land at Santos 
as stated by all the three narratives of N. H.,]and Espirito Santo, when he was deserted by the 
Pretty, and Fuller, From arith March and all} Roebuck, he made one last attempt to reach St. 
through April Cavendish traversed the main be-| Helena. He got within two leagues, and after- 
tween Java and Africa, when on igth May he| wards sought for an island in 8° S. lat. (evidently 
sighted the long-wished for Cape of Good Hope. | Ascension). ‘Ihe last notice of Cavendish in the 
On 8th June he archored under the island of St.[ homeward voyage of the Leicester is his own 
Helena, where he stayed 12 days for refreshment, | record of the death of his cousin John Locke in 
and was the first to discover it to the English |8° N. lat. Cavendish died a few days later, pro- 
nation, On 2oth June he shaped his course for] bably of a broken heart. In lis last hours he 
England, where, upon arriving off the Lizard grd| accused Davis of having deserted him, but from 
September, he was greeted by a Flemish vessel | all we know of the character of Davis, this is not 
with the news of the overthrow of the Armada. | only unjust, bat also incredible. Long after the 
After encountering a violent storm of four days’ | separation of the fleet on 20th May previous Davis 
duration in the Channel, N. H. closes his narra-" not only returned to Port Desire to seek for Caven- 


A FAPANESE DINNER. 


—_ > 
We take the following from the Chinese Times, 
with apologies for venturing to correct the ortho- 
graphy of one or two Japanese words :— 


On Thursday evening a novel entertainment 
was given by Mrs, A. M. Smith, in the form of a 
Japanese dinner. Every detail was purely native. 
All the guests were in Japanese costume, some 
wearing very handsome flowered robes; and the 
hostess, in accordance with Japanese etiquette, wore 
a plain dark silk kémono, with obi to match, and 
her imitation of the manners of a Japanese lady 
was simply charming. During the music, after 
dinner, ‘‘ Laureatus” sang the following : 


Air.—' Brow ye Winps."" 


One day with great elation, I received an invitation 

lo a dinner that was 4 la Japonaise; 

But judge of my dejectiou, when | found on close inspection 
A condition that might any one amaze. 

Dress must be Japanesy, and you know it isn’t easy, 

For one who's never beew to far japan 

‘Lo know a kakimono from a gaily flowered kimono 

Or a sayonara from an ichiban, 


For a day or so I pondered, and very often wondered 

If ever 1 could muster up a dress; 

But a gentleman who's been there (and who tells us what he’s 
seen there), 

Must at my plight have made a clever guess. 

A hakama he sent me, and geta too he lent me, 

An obi was not wanted, 80 he said, 

But | must wear a tabi or else 1 should look shabby, 

And a kushi, too, to go upon my head. 


Of the dress I had no notion, so I was in great commotion, 
When | found that it required a lot of knack, 

To make the thing luok proper, and nearly came a cropper 
As | tried to fit a geta on my back, 

1 looked upon my haori, anu | saw that it was flowery, 

My loari (?) was according to the law, 

‘And as to my kimono, ‘twas a clear case pro bono 

Publico for every one that saw, 


I must confess I trembled, when I saw the guests assembled, 
And the hostess said komban wa at the door; 

And as in the room I glided, | very soon decided 

That they meant to take their dinner on the floor. 

For bowls in great profusion were spread in wild confusion, 
And saké jars were seen on eyery side. 

And many little dishes, tilled with sea-weed and with fishes, 
Whose names | can’t remember, though I've tried. 


As is usual in such cases, we quickly took our places, 
Our attitudes were elegant and quaint, 

For sitting round or lying we were a group defying 

Any artist that has ever Vive to paint. 

The feast was just perfection, the saké bore inspection, 
The kuri was all that could be desired, 

1 must not forget to mention, for I gave it close attention, 
That the ladies’ dresses were to be admired. 


Nor was smoking too forbidden, 80 we very soon were hidden 
In kemusi from bierus of neat form, 

And tobako bon whose embers, as far as one remembers, 

Some mistake for the tobaco, rather warm. 

Doxo o saké ippai! one might think the Mississippi, 

Would not hold the bowls of saké that we took; 

And osashimi after, we ate ‘mid roars of laughter, 

For "twas fish quite unacquainted with the cook. 


At length I chanced to strike on an edible called daiken. 

I tasted it; it seemed to be quite nice, 

So to a lady turning, | thought I should be earning 

Her thanks at least by offering a slice. 

** Avigato, yes, with pleasure,’’—she tried it at her lelsure, 
One piece she found was really quite enough, 

She called aloud for saké, stemono, and shioyaki; . 

She said she did not like the ‘* nasty stuff!" 


With interest undiminished when the feast was nearly finished, 
Bowls of rice and tea were seen to make a show, 

Not one of us did stickle to take a little pickle 

‘To correct effects of saké, don’t you know). 

And every one was saying while gratitude displaylng, 

The evening had proved to be a boon; 

And all assured the hostess—"* Ihe thing to please us most is, 
“Invite us to another very suon.”” 


=, 


Meat versus Sat.—Science teaches us that salt meat has 
considerably less nutritive power than fresh meat. The same 
principle applics in a higher degree to a number of liquid ex- 
tracts of meat, or so-called beef-tea, or bouillons, which are 
being offered to the English public at prices entirely out of 
proportion to their real nutritive value. According to analysis 
by Dr, Rudolf Sendtner, published by the Royal Analytical 
Institute of Munich, most of thcse liquid extracts contain only 
a very sinall proportion of real extract of meat, but an enormous 
quantity of salt, with the addition of some flavourin ingredient 
like celery, or similar stuft; and in analyzing five different sorts, 
Dr. Sendtner obtained the following results :— 

No, 1 being considered as one unit of extract of meat. 

No. 2 is equal to 1.62. 

No. 3 is equal to 3.43. 

No. 4 is equal to 2.84. 

No. §, the real Liebig Company’s Extract of Meat, being 
equal to 6.20. 
ane in calculating the quantity of salt added to the different 
sorts :— : 

No. 1 contains 77.83 per cent. 
No. a contains 56.70 per cent. 
No. 3 contains 52,68 per cent. 
No. 4 contains 54.69 per cent. 


No. § (the Company’s Extract) contains no added salt at all. 
This proves to a certainty that the consumer, in using these 
various sorts of liquid extract of meat (bouillons), pays mainly 
for a very strong solution of common salt, slightly flavoured 
with some extract of meat, and some other ingredient of no 
nutritive value, Beef-tea made from Liebig Com any’s Extract 
of Meat is, therefore, of far greater nutritive yalue as a stimu- 
lant, and infinitely cheaper at present retail prices. 
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TOKAIDO RAILWAY. 


TRAINS LEAVE YOKOHAMA at 7.40 and 9.25 a.m., 
and 12, 2.30, 4.50, and 7.15 p.m.; and Kozu at 7, 
9.22, and 11.55 a.m.; and 2.25, 4.50, and 7.15 p.m, 

Farus—To HModogaya, first-class sen 10, second- 
class se 6, third.class sez 3; to Totsuka, seu 32, sen 
19, sex g; to Ofune sen 46, sen 27, sen 13; to Fuji- 
sawa, seu 58, sen 34, seu 16; to Hiratsuka, sex 98, 
sen 54, sen 25; to Oiso, yeu 1.00. sen 60, sen 28; 
and to Kozu, sen 1.25, sen 75, sen 35. 


Chamber of Deputies has adopted by 308 votes 
against 243 the discussion on the project of the 
re-introduction of the scrudin d'arrondissement, 
and by 504 votes against 9, that on the revision 
of the constitution. The Government has put 
the question as to the priority to be accorded 
to the first project. 


LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
Acethies +--} 
(**SpeciaL” TeLeGram To “JAPAN Matt.”’] 


Paris, February 24th. 
A Ministry has been formed by M. Tirard, 
who, in addition to the Presidency of the Coun- 
cil, holds the portfolio of Commerce and In- 
dustry. M. Spuller becomes Minister for Fo- 
reign Affairs. 


(From tHe “ Sincare Free Press.’’) 
- London, February 6th. 
Before the Commission of Inquiry a witness 
stated that Mr. Parnell himself had told him 
that what he aimed at was the autonomy of 
Ireland, which could be effectually secured by 
force, and that he advocated a general rising 
so soon as the money and men were available, 
In the Reichstag the Bimetallists introduce a 
motion urging the Government to act in concert 
with England in the event of the latter initiating 
proposals to restore a silver standard. 
London, February r1th. 


Several thousands of people assembled in 
Hyde Park yesterday, in spite of a heavy snow- 
storm, to protest against the treatment of Mr. 
O'Brien in Clonmel gaol. 

Mr. Balfour has written a letter denying the 
ill treatment, and stating that Mr. O’Brien is 
both well and cheerful. 


TOKAIDO (KOZU-SHIZUOKA) RAILWAY. 

‘RAINS LEAVE KXozu (down) at 9.15 a.m. and 4.07 
p.m.; and SHIzuoKka at 7.15 a.m. and 2.35 p.in. 

Fargs—First-class, yen 2.67; second-class, yen 


(Reuter “Seectac” To “Japan Matt.” | £60 pthird:clana, sen 82, 


TOKYO-SHIOGAMA RAILWAY. 


TRAINS LEAVE Unno (down) at 6.30 and 11.40 a.m, 
and 4.30 p.m.; Ursunomtiya (down) at 9.49 a.m, and 
3.05 p.m.; SHIRAKAWA (down) 7.30 a.m, and 12.23 
and 5.39 p.m.; Koriyama (down) at 8.59 a.m..and 
1.50 and 7.03 p.m.; Fuxusnima (down) at 7 and 
11.15 am, and 3.53 p.m.; Senpat (down) at 5.45 and 
10.05 a.m, and 2.30 and 6.55 p.m. 

TRAINS LEAVE SHIOGAMA (up) al 6.25 and 10.40 
am., and 3.20 and 7.35 p.m.; SENDAT (up) at 7 and 
In17a.m.,and 3.55 p.m.; Fuxusiima (up) at 6 and 
10.01 a.m. and 2.35 p.m.; KoxrtyAMa (up) at 8.03 
a.m., and 12.08 p.m.; Ursunomtya (up) at 7 a.m, 
and 12.02 and 4.08 p.m. 

Farus.—Ueno to Utsunomiya, first-class yen 2, 
second-class ye 1.32, third-class sen 66; to Koriyama 
yen 4.10, ven 2.74, yen 1.37; to Fukushima yer 5, yen 
3.32, yeu 1.66; to Sendai yen 6.45, yen 4.30, yeu 2.15 ; 
to Shiogama yen 6.75, yen 4.50, yen 2.25. 


London, February 25th. 


In the new Ministry in France, of which M. 
Tirard is Premier, M. de Freycinet is Minister 
of War; M. Caustance, Minister of the Interior; 
and M. Spuller, Minister of Foreign Affairs. 


Russia has disclaimed any responsibility for 
the acts of a party of Cossacks who recently 
landed in Abyssinia in the guise of a religious 
order, and the leader of the party is now a pri- 
soner in the hands of the French at Obock. 

Sir John Gorst says that recent events in 
Sikkim have cemented the friendship between 
Great Britain and China. 

London, February 27th. 

It is stated that Parliament will be asked for 
an extraordinary credit of twelve millions for 
naval preparations in the building of ships and 
increasing the personnel of the navy. 


February r2th. 


Mr. Parnell has commenced an action in the 
Irish Courts against Zhe Times. 


SHIMBASHI, SHINAGAWA, AND AKABANE 
JUNCTION. 

TRAINS LEAVE SHIMBASHI at 8.10 and 10.45 a.m., 
and 1.40 and 4.50 p.m. 

Farus—First-class, sen 54; second-class, sen 363 
third-class, sen 18. 

TRAINS LEAVE SHINAGAWA at 8.19 and 10.54 a.m. 
and 1.49 and 4.59 p.m.; and AKABANE at 9.25 a.m. 
and 12, 3.10, and 7 p.m. 

Fares—First-class, sen 39; second-class, sen 26; 
third-ciass, se 13. 


TOKYO-MAEBASHI RAILWAY. 
‘TRAINS LEAVE TOKYO (Ueno) at 6,9, and t1.goa.m., 
and 2.30 and 5.35 p.m.; and Maunasut at 6 and 
11.40 a,m., and 2.30 and §.35 p.in. 
Farus—First-class (Separate Compartment), sen 
2.05 ; second.class, yen 1.36; third-class, ser 68. 


IMPERIAL POST OFFICE NOTICES. 
eee 
MAILS CLOSE AT YOKOHAMA, 

For Hakodate.—Per Wakanoura Maru, To-morrow, the 
3rd instant, at 1 P.M. At 12 Noon Registry ceases. 

For Kobe.—Per Niigata Maru, on Monday, the 4th 
instant, at 11 A.M. At 10 A.M. Registry ceases. 

For Shanghai vid Kobe, Shimonoseki, and Nagasaki.— 
Per Yokohama Maru. on ‘Tuesday, the sth instant, at 
1 A.M. At 10 A.M. Registry ceases. 

Vor Hongkong, India, and Europe, via Kobe and Naga- 
sakii—Per General Werder, on Wednesday, the 6th inst., 
at 7.30 A.M. At 7 A.M. Registry ceases. At 12 Nodénon 
Tuesday, the 5th instant, Money Onder Office closes. 

For Kobe.—Per Kobe Afaru, on Wednesday, the 6th 
instant, at1t A.M. At 10 A.M. Registry ceases. 

For Kobe.—Per Satsuma Maru, on Friday, the 8th 
instant, attr a.M. At 10 A.M. Registry ceases. 


Pigott admits informing Archbishop Walsh 
that he believed the letters in possession of Zhe 
Times to be forgeries. 

London, February 28th. 

Pigott is missing, and a warrant has been 
issued for his arrest. Zhe-Zimes-Parnell Com- 
mission has adjourned. Counsel for Zhe Zimes 
withdrew the letters and expressed regret for 
their publication. 

In the House of Commons, Mr. Morley moved 
an amendment to the Address, attacking the 
Government mainly on the prison treatment of 
commoners and the police assistance given to 
The Times. Mr. Balfour replied, and vigorously 
defended the Government. 

The Marquis of Salisbury, speaking at a ban- 
quet, said he rejoiced to see emphatic symptoms 
of a revival of trade. 


TAKASAKI-YOKOKAWA RAILWAY. 
TRAINS LEAVE TAKASAKI at 6.30 and 9.25 a.m., and 
12.10 and 3.05 p.m,; and YOKOKAWA at 8 and 10.50 


a.m,, and 1.40 and 4.45 p.m. 
Fares—First-class, sew 75; second-class, set 45; 


third-class, sen 25, 


MITO-OYAMA RAILWAY. 


TRAINS LeAV« Mito (up) at 5.10 a.m. and 2.10 
p.m.; and Oyama (down) at g a.m. and 7 p.m. 
Farus—First-class, yer 1.26; second.class, sen 84; 


and sen 42. 


MAILE STEAMERS. 


—+—— 


YHK NEXT MAIL IS DUE 


From Hongkong. per P. & O. Co. Monday, March 4th.® 
Krom America... per O.& O. Co. Monday, March 4th.4 
From Canada, &c. per C. P. M.Co. Friday, March 8th.j 
From Shanghai, 
Nagasaki & ( per N.Y. K. Vriday, March 8th. 
Kobe sivssscer 
From America... per P. M.Co. ‘Thursday, Mar. 14th.§ 
fe 
* Khiva left Hongkong on February 24th, + Oceanic left San 
Francisco on February 13th. % Abyssinia left Vancouver, B.C., 
on February 19th, § City of Rio de Yaneiro left San Francisco on 
February a3rd. 


OYAMA-KIRYU RAILWAY. 
‘Tratns—Lgeave Oyama (down) at 8.55 a.m. and 
1 and 6.55 p.m., and Kiryu (up) at 6 and 11 a.m. 


and 3 p.m. 
Fargs—First-class, se 97; second-class, sen 66; 


and third-class, sen 33. 


[From tax “Courrier p’Hairnosxo.”’) 
Paris, February 3rd. 

With the consent of the Government, the 
Chamber of Deputies has rejected the vote for 
urgency on the question of the re-introduction 
of the serutin arrondissement, é 

The Under-Secretary of State for the Marine 
and the Colonies has resigned. A ministerial 
change having for its object the homogeneous- 
ness of the Cabinet is considered imminent. 

The Minister of Justice has tendered his re- 
signation and been substituted by “M. Guyot 
Dessaignes. The committee charged with the 
examination of the project of the re-introduc- 
tion of the scrutin darrondissement is favour- 
able to the new measure. 


THE NEXT MAIL. LEAVES 

For Europe, vid 

Hongkong ... per P. & O.Co. Sunday, March 3rd. 
For Europe, vid 
For Shanghai, 

Kobe, and> perN. Y. K. Tuesday, March sth. 

Nagasaki... . 

Hongkong...... per N. D. Lloyds, Wednesday, Mar. 6th. 
For America. ... per O. & O.Co. Tuesday, Mar. 12th. 
For Canada, &c. per C. P. M. Co. Thursday, Mar. 218t. 


NAGAHAMA.-NAGOYA RAILWAY. 
‘TRAINS LEAVE NAGANAMA at 6 and Io a.m.. and 2 
and 6 p.m.; and Nacoya at 6 and 10 a.m,, and 2 and 


6 p.m, . 
Farus—Second.-class, yer 1.53; Third-class, sen 77. 


NAGOYA-TAKETOYO RAILWAY. 


Tratns Leave NaGOYA at 9.05 a.m., and 5.05 p.m. 
and TaKeroyo at 7.50 a.m., and 3.50 p.m. 
Fargs—Second-class, sen 74; Third-class, sen 37. 


NAOETSU-KARUIZAWA RAILWAY. 
TRaIns LEAVR Naoetsu (up) at 6 and rr a.m. and 
3.90 p.m., and Karuizawa (down) at 6 and 10.40 a.m. 


and 2.10 p.m. . 
Fargs—Second-class, yer 1.76; third, sen 92. 


NAGANO-UEDA RAILWAY, 


TRAINS LEAVE NAGANO (up) at 6 and 10 a.m., and 
3 p.m.; and Ugpa (down) at 7.45 a.m.. 12m.,and § p.m, 
Fares—Second.class, sen 54; Third-class, sen 28, 


YOKOSUKA STEAMERS. 


i STHAMERS LEAVK the English Hatoba daily at 8.00 
TRAINS LEAVE TAKETOYO (up) at 7.50 a.m. and 3.50] and 10.30, a.m., and 1.35 and 4.05 p.m,; and Leave 
p.m. and Oru (down) at 10.30 a.m., and 6.03 p.m. Yokosuka at 6.30 and 10.20 a.m., and 1.20, and 4.00 


Fars—Second.class, sen 31, third-class, sent 14. p.m.—Fare, ser 20. 


TINE TABLES AND STEAMERS. 
—_——_—_—___-— 
YOKOHAMA-TOKYO RAILWAY. 
‘TRAINS LEAVE YOKOHAMA Station at 6.30, 7.30, 
8.45," 9.45, and 11 a.m; and 12.15, 1.35, 2.45, 4.05,* 

5, 6.30. 7.30, 8.55, 10, and rr.1st p.m, : 
Tratys neave Tékvé (Shimbashi) at 6.40, 7.40, 
8.35, 9.45, and 11 a.m.; and 12.15, 1.30, 2.45, 4,” 5, 
6.15, 7.35, 8.45, 10, and rr.35f p.m. 
Farus—First Single, sen 75; Second do., sen 45, 
Third do., 25; First Return, yen 1.50; Second do, 
sen go. 


Those marked (#) run through without mad Lies at ‘Tsurumi, 
Kawasaki, and Omori Stations, Those marked (1) are the same 
as above with the exception of stopping at Kawnsaki Station, 


February 5th. 

The head of the department presided over by 
the Under-Secretary of State for the Marine and 
the Colonies has been appointed Chevalier of 
the Legion of Honour. 

The dissolution and liquidation of the Panama 
Canal Company have been decided upon. The 
value of the shares has fallen to 74. 

February 7th. 

The Kebao Mining Company has been form- 
ed under the auspices of the Comptoir d’Es- 
compte, with a capital of 2,500,000 francs, 

; February 9th. 

On a proposal made by the Government the 


TAKETOYO-OFU RAILWAY. 
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Haiphong, British steamer, 1,121, Harvis, 26th 
February,—Takao, Ballast.—Jardine, Mathe- 
son & Co. 

Satkio Alaru, Japanese steamer, 2,240, Walker, 


LATEST SHIPPING. 
tea ge te 
ARRIVALS. 

Haiphong, British steamer, 1,121, Harris, 22nd 
February,—Takao 13th February, Sugar.— 
Jardine, Matheson & Co. 

Sagame Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,182, Kender- 
dine, 22nd February,—Hakodate roth Feb- 
ruary, General.—_Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 

Satkio Aarn, Japanese steamer, 2,240, Walker, 
22nd February,—Shanghai and ports, Mails 
and General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Satellite (8), Captain T. P. W. Nesham, 22nd 
February,—Kobe rgth February. 

Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Walter, 
23rd February,—Kobe 22nd February, Gene- 
ral.— Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Ancona, British steamer, 3,050, W. J. Webber, 
24th February,—Ilongkong 16th February, 
vid Nagasaki and Kobe, General.—P. & O. 
S.N. Co. 

Ehrenfels, British steamer, 1,552, Hansen, 24th 
February, — Batoum 8th February, 98,000 
cases Oil.—China and Japan Trading Co. 

Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,259, Haswell, 
24th February,—Kobe 23rd Febsuary, Gene- 
val.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 

Yang-tsé, French steamer, 2,371, Flandin, 25th 
February,—Hongkong 16th, Shanghai 20th, 
and Kobe 24th Febinary, General.—Messa- 
geries Maritimes Co, 

City of Sydney, American steamer, 3,016, D. E. 
Friele, 26th) February,—San Francisco 4th 
February, Mails and General.—P. M. S.S. 


Co. 


Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Drum- 
mond, 26th February,—Kobe 25th February, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


City of Peking, American steamer, 3,000, W. B. 
Seabury, 27th) February,—Hongkong  2rst 
February, Mails and General.—P..M.S.S. Co. 

Highfield, British steamer, 1,720, Simpson, 27th 
Pebruary,—Hongkong 1gih February, Gene- 
ral.—Samuel, Samuel & Co. 

Hiroshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,862, C. 
Nye, 27th February,—Vokkaichi 26th Feb- 
ruary, Genecal.— Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Chitose Maru, Japanese steamer, 356, Kaya, 28th 
February,—Handa 26th February, General. 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Frahm, 
28th February,—Hakadote 25th February, 

_ General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Nagoya Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,262, Carrew, 
28th Pebruary,—VYokkaichi 27th February, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, Young, 
28th Bebruary,—Kobe 27th February, Mails 
and General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 

Cardiganshire, British steamer, 1,623, Bice, 1st 
March,—Kobe 27th February, General.— 
Adamson, Bell & Co. 


and General.— Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 
City of Sydney, American steamer, 3,016, D. E. 


and General.—P. M.'S.S. Co. 

Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 386, Watanabe, 
27th February,— Nagasaki, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Hiroshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,862, C. 


Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,359, Haswell, 
27th February,—Kobe, Mails and General. 
_—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Nagoya Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,262, Carrew, 
28th February,—Yokkaichi, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Oanfa, British steamer, 1,970, Thompson, 28th 
February,—Kobe, General.-—W. M. Strachan 
& Co. 

Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Drum- 
mond, 28th Tebruary,—Kobe, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 


PASSENGERS. 
ARRIVED, 


Per Japanese steamer Satkio sfaru, from Shang- 
hai and ports :—Messrs. Inagaki, Yoshijima, Yata, 
Sakamo, and Mori in cabin; Mr. Yamada and 
child, Miss Yamura, Messrs. Hozoki, Kotoi, and 
Shibutani in second class; and 98 passengers in 
steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Kobe Alaru, from Kobe: 
—Messrs. S. Rosenfield, lmai Gonichi, Takahashi 
Heikaki, Kakida Ya, Nambu Gichiu, Yasudo 
Kamejiro, Tsubouchi Yasnyaki, Nishimura Ka- 
tsouzo, Urana Kisaburo, Kochibe Chucho, Yarida 
Yoshioki and Hoshiyama ‘Teikichi in) cabin; 
Messrs. Kimura Yokiyoshi, Maruda Kiwa, Maru- 
kami Yaoichi, Okamoto Kozo, Asaina Washiro, 
Matsura Eriu, Maruo Zen, Kamii Jinshichi, 
Matsura Keiji, and Hirayama Yakichi in second 
class and 110 passengers In steerage. 

Per British steamer Ancona, from Hongkong 
vid Kobe and Nagasaki:—Lord and Lady Wyn- 
ford, courier, and maid, Messrs. F. Niinck, Ka- 
kuda, Arthur, and 1 Chinese in cabin. 

Per French steamer Vang-t-é, from Hongkong 
vid Shanghai and Kobe:— Mr. L. Abny, Mr. 
Ichitaro Karacha, Mr. Nakahama, Alfred Buschel, 
Mr. Go, Mr. Kimoura, Mr. Blumer, Baron Bie- 
gelben, Prince Sapicha, Mr. and Mrs. Haatmer, 
Mr. Harrison, Mr. Fujita, Mr. Mabuchi Hide- 
saburo, Mr. C. M. ‘Thurston, Mr. and Mrs. G. 
Butler, three children, and amah in cabin. 

Per American steamer City of Sydney, from 
San Fiancisco:—Mrs. P. D, Bergen, Messrs. J. 
M. L. MacCarty, T. Nakayama, T. Takayanagi, 
and Cha Ting San and son in cabin; and 5 Japa- 
nese in steerage, 

Per American steamer City of Peking, from 
Hongkong :—Mrs. and Miss Chandler and native 
servant, lieutenant A. V. Wadhams and native 
servant, Messrs. Reuss and J. G. Wood in cabin; 
and 3 Chinese and 1 Japanese in steerage. For 
San Francisco: Mr. J. Odell in cabin; and 14 
Chinese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Hivoshima Maru, from 
Yokkaichi :—1 passenger in second class; and 60 
in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, from Ha- 
kodate:—Miss S. Nakayama, Messrs. Klemne, 
M. Kino, K. Wyeno, and G. Nonomura in 
cabin; and 110 passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Nagoya Maru, from Yok- 
kaichi:—2 passengers in second class; and 51 in 
steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Yamashiro Maru, {rom 
Kobe:—Mr. and Mrs. V.A. Dukes, Colonel Olcott, 
Mrs. Thomson, Captain Gosch, Messrs. Leisinger, 
Fujibayashi, Kitajima, Futatsugi, and Kane. 
matsu in cabin; 16 passengers in second class; 
and 122 in steerage. 

Per British steamer Cardiganshire, from Kobe: 
—Mr. H. Kniffler in cabin. 

: DEPARTED. 

Per British steamer Belgic, for San Francisco: 
—Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Armstrong and native ser- 
vant, Mrs. Brown, Baron de Graff, Rev. C. K. 
Watson, Major Byxbee, Messrs. ‘Thos. Richards, 
F. H. Watson, F. Boreham, T. P. Ramsdall, 
Verbeck Pistorius, R. F. Armstrong, C. S. Craig, 
ULS.N., and Goring Bushley in cabin. 

Per French steamer Djemnah, for Shanghai vid 
Kobe:—Colonel and Mrs. Marchal, Messrs. Cox, 
J. Heilson, M. Suzuki, and Tano Saji in cabin. 

Per British steamer Gwalior, for Bombay, vid 
Kobe, Nagasaki, and Hongkong :—Messrs. W. 


DEPARTURES. 


August, Norwegian steamer, 1,018, Isberg, 22nd 
February,—Nagasaki, Ballast.—P. M. S.S. 
Co. 

Belgic, British steamer, 4,211, W. H. Walker, 
22nd February,—San Francisco, Mails and 
General.—O. & O. S.S. Co. 

Falabah, British steamer, 1,068, W. B. Hudings, 
as February,— Kobe, Oil.—Samuel Samuel 
& Co. 


Fuyo, Japanese steamer, 875, Selck, 23rd February, 
—Nagasaki, General.— Mitsu Bishi Sha. 
Gwalior, British steamer, 1,602, W. J. Nantes, 
23rd Webruary,—Bombay, vid Kobe, Naga 
saki, and Hongkong, Mails and General.—P. 

& O. S.N. Co. 

Djemnah, French steamer, 3,200, Charvay, 24th 
February,—Shanghai vid Kobe, Mails and 
General.—Messageries Maritimes Co. 

Red Sea, British steamer, 2,165, Baker, 15th Feb- 
ruary,—Kobe 24th February, General,—Si- 
mon, Evers & Co. 

Sakata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,197, Spiegelthal, 
25th February, — Oginohama, General. — 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 

Nagoya Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,262, Carrew, 
2and February,—Yokkaichi, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Vakasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,230, Car- 
rew, 25U) Febrnary,—Yokkaichi, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Dolphin (7), U.S. despatch-boat, Captain G. F. F. 
Wilde, 26th February,—Kobe. 


26th February,—Shanghai and ports, Mails 


Friele, 27th February, — Hongkong, Mails 


Nye, 27th February,—Yokkaichi, General.— 
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Be eect) F, Binney, and Okudaira Hiroshi in 
cabin, 

Per Japanese steamer Zakasago Maru, for 
Kobe :—Messrs. G. Tanaka, E. Kitamura, and 
S. Asada in cabin; 3 passengers in second class; 
and 50 in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Satkio Maru, for Shang- 
hai and ports:—Mr. and Mrs. Kilby, 8 children, 
and nurse, Mrs. P. D. Bergen, Mr. E. Silem, 
Admiral Arichi, General Yamaji, Colonel Oka- 
zawa, Colonel Hasegawa, Colonel Nogi, Messrs. 
Chen ‘Ting San and son, N. Sato, Murayama, H. 
Watanabe, Y. Yamada, Kitakaze, N. Mitsukoshi, 
Kamihara, M. Ohara, Hida, Jacobi, Sakemoto, 
Makino, Nishi Yatsuji, S. Akusawa, J. Ishiguro, 
Aoki, Kato, Hana, Yamamoto, Hiratsuka, Aki- 
yama, Oyama, Shiba, Miyaki, Tanaka, and Sone 
in cabin; Mr. and Miss Seki, Messrs. Ohada, 
Iwai, Masuya, Kawamoto, Fusaka, Shinagawa, 
and Yung Fat Poo in second class; and 118 + 
passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Kobe Afaru, for Kobe :— 
Major-General U. Shinagawa, Major-General KX. 
Imai, Major-General W. Onuma, Viscount Zeisho, 
Mr. and Mrs. H. Nakai, Mr. and Mrs. J. Mori, 
Mr. and Mrs. ‘T. Mori, Messrs. Glover, I’. Ishi- 
guro, K. Kitagaki, K. Iwayama, Y. Koteda, H. 
Orita, F. ‘amura, Obara, H. Okumiya, K. Seki, 
J. Seki, S. Inouye, S. Ebiko, Y. Mori,~S. Osawa, 
C. Mori, S. Mita, B. Obara, and K. Isonoin cabin ; 
17 passengers in second class ; and 96 in steerage. 

Per American steamer City of Sydney, for 
Hongkong :—Miss B. Lennox, Messrs. D. E. 
Simon, C. M. Thurston, L. H. Lipman, and F. J. 
Divers in cabin. 


REPORTS. 

The Japanese steamer Sutkio Afaru, from Yoko- 
hama to Shanghai and back to Yokohama, reports : 
—Left Yokohama the 5th February, atnoon; with 
gentle breeze from N.E. till Rock Island, when wind 
hauled W.N.W. and freshened to hard gale and 
heavy sea. Arrived at Kobe the 6th, at 1 p.m. 
wind decreasing, and left the 7th, at 6 p.m.; had 
fine weather and light breeze from N.E., wind 
variable and light all through Inland Sea. 
Ariived at Nagasaki the gth, at 4 a.m. and 
left the same day, at 5 p.m.; with very fresh 
breeze from N.N.W. increasing to fresh gale with 
hard squalls, attended by hail and snow. Arrived 
at Shanghai the rith, atr1 a.m. — Left Shang- 
hai the 16th, at noon, with very fresh breeze from 
north and heavy swell, but fine, clear weather. 
Arrived at Nagasaki the 18th, at 4 a.m. and left 
ther8th, at 5 p.m., with gentle breeze from N.W. 
and fine, clear weather. Artived Kobe the 2oth, 
at 5.30 a.m. and left the 2ist, at noon, with 
moderate breeze from N.W. and very calm 
sea. Arrived at Yokohama the 22nd February, at 
0.45 p.m. 

The Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, Captain 
Haswell, reports :—Left Kobe the 23rd February, 
at 12.15 p.m., had moderate winds, from norti- 
westerly with clear weather; rounded Oshima at 
7-20p.m. Passed Omaisaki the 24th, at 4.45 a.m., 
and rounded Rock Island at 7.35 a.m., thence to 
port had moderate to strong north easterly winds 
and overcast weather. Arrived at Yokohama the 
24th February at 1 p.m. 

The American steamer City of Sydney, Captain 
Fricle, from San Francisco, reports fresh W.S.W. 
winds and squally weather. 

The American steamer City of Peking, Captain 
Seabury, reports :—Left Hongkong the 21st Feb- 
ruary; had calm sea to ‘Turnabout; thence had 
light northerly winds and rain to Ooshima; thence 
lo port strong northerly winds. Arrived at Yo- 
kohama the 27th February. Time, 5 days, 10 
hours, 21 minutes. : 

The Japanese steamer Hivoshima Maru, Cap- 
tain Nye, reports :—Left Yokkaichi the 26th Feb- 
ruary, at 4 p.m; and experienced fresh to strong 
W.N.W. winds and overcast, gloomy weather till 
5 a.m. the 27th, al Vries Island, when wind shifted 
to fresh N.E. and cloudy weather. Arrived at 
Yokohama the 27th February, at 9.55 a.m. 

The Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, Captain 
Frahm, reports:—Left Hakodate the 25th Feb- 
tuary, al2 p.m. Arrived at Oginobama the 26th, 
atl p.m. and left the 27th, atga.m.; had variable 
winds, smooth sea, and nothing but finest weather 
throughout. Arrived at Yokohama the 28th Fel- 
ruary, at 9.40 a:m. 

The Japanese steamer Nagoya Maru, Captain 
Carrew, reports :—Left Yokkaichi the 27th Feb- 
tuary, at 4 p.m.3; had moderate N.W. and N.E, 
winds, with fine weather throughout the passage, 
Arvived at Yokohama the 28th February, at 10.45 
am. 

‘The Japanese steamer Vamashtro Maru, Cap- 
tain Young, reports:—Left Kobe the.27th Feb- 
ruary, at noon; had moderate north-westerly winds 
and clear, pleasant weather. Arrived at Yuko. 


hama the 28th February, at 5.40 p.m, 
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LATEST COMMERCIAL. 
anna eY <mmenane enere 
IMPORTS. 

A little more general enquiry has been notice- 
able, and some business has been done here and 
there, but the tone of the market, though firmly 
maintained by holders, has not been excited as 
regards buyers; in fact the extreme caution, or it 
may said, lukewarmness of dealers is slightly dis- 
appointing to sellers, who have been expecting a 
large business at improved prices. 

Yarn.—Sales for the week amount to about 
400 bales English and 150 bales Bombay. 

Corton Piece Goops.—2,500 pieces g Ibs. 
Shirtings, 2,000 pieces 8} Ibs. Shirtings, 2,000 
pieces ‘I',-Cloths, 1,000 pieces Turkey Reds, 1,000 
pieces Prints, 240 pieces Velvets, and 2,000 pieces 
Victoria Lawns, comprise the’sales. 

Woo..Ens.—1,200 pieces Mousseline de Laine, 
and 500 pieces Italian Cloth are all the sales re- 
ported. : 

COTTON YARNS. 


PRK Pb, 
Nos. 16/24, Ordinary. - $30.25 to 31.75 
Nos. 16/24, Medium . + 32.25 to 33.25 
Nos. 16/24, Good to Rest. 33.50 to 34.25 
Nos. 16/24, Reverse ....... 33.50 to 34.50 
Nos. 28/32, Ordinary.. 33.25 to 24.25 
Nos. 28.32, Medium .... 34.50 to 35.50 
Nos. 28/32, Good to Best... 35.75 to 36.25 
Nos. 38; 42, Medium to Best 38.50 to 40.25 
No. 328, Two-fold wn... 37.00 to 38.50 
No. 42s, T'wo-fold .. 38.50 to 41.50 
No. 20s, Bombay 28.00 to 29.00 
No. 16s, Bombay 27.50 to 28.50 
Nos. 10/14, Bombay .. 23.50 to 25.50 


COTTON PIECE GOODS, 


reap tecn, 


Cuey Shirtings—84 th, 384 yds.'3ginches $1.70 to 2.20 
Grey Shistings—glb, 384 yds. y5inches 2.20 to 2.60 
T. Cioth—7\, 2yyards, 32inches ....., 1.40 to 1.55 
Indigo Shictings—1s2 yards, qyinches... 1.35 to 1.624 
Prints—Assorted, 24 yards, 3oinches... 1.70 to 2.30 
Cotton—Italians cid saltenas Black, 32 ren van. 

INCHES oe see eee seeeee cee teessecsteeseeeeee 0.07 [0 OG 
Vurkey Reds—ij to 24h, 24 yards, 30 Pete el Ree, 

INCHES ieee eeceeteeetseeeseeceeseeeseens 8,10 LO 1,20 
Vurkey Reds—ag to 3th, 24 yards, 30 

INCHES ooo .e eee etter eee eeeeeeeeeee 125 F045 
Vuckey Reds—34 to 4ib, 24 yards, 30 

INCHES eecececsereeesessetteeeeerseeee 1.60 lo 3.85 
Velvets—Black, 35 yards,2zinches ... §.50 to 6.25 
Victoria Lawns, 12 yards, 42-3 inches... 0.65 to 0.72 
Vaffachelas, 12 yards, 43 inches ...... 1.35 to 2.054 

MICTALS. 


Dull and drooping. Prices generally are lower, 
there having been sales made at a reduction on 
last week’s quotations. The sailing vessel from 
Middlesbro’ seems tobe having the effect mentioned 
last week. Galvanized is in short supply and firm, 
but all other kinds of Iron are weak and lifeless. 


Pee recon, 


Flat Bars, dinchy...... ccc sseeeesesereee $2.90 LO 3.00 
Flat Bars, (inch ......... 01. + 3.05 to 3.10 
Round and square up to 3 inch 2.90 to 3.10 
Naitrod, assorted ............ cc eeeeee 2.90 to 3.00 
Iron Plates, assorted .. 340 to 3.70 
Sheet Iron................5 3.80 to 4-20 
Galvanized Iron sheets . 7.00 to 7.20 
Nailtod, small size ..... 3.10 to 3.20 
Wise Nails, assorted .. 4.50 to 5.20 
Tin Plates, per box §.20 lo §.60 
Pig Tron, NO. 3 coc... cceceeeee cee eee cnet eee 1.50 to 1.52} 
KIERO 


Another arrival of Russian Oil per steamer 
Ehrenfels. Present stock is 375,000 cases of all 
brands. No business in U.S. kinds, but holders 
live in hope that buyers must soon enter the lists 
once more. Meantime prices are more or less 
nominal in the absence of demand. 


QUOTATIONS. 
Chester tests severeaee $2.10 tO 2,20 
Comet + 2.074 to 2.10 
Dewne...... 2.05 to 2.07} 


Russian... eee 2.00 to 2.05 


SUGAR. 

The improvement noticed in our last issue has 
been well maintained. ‘l'akao Sugar (old) fetched 
$3.90 for 6,000 piculs, and 9,500 piculs of new Sugar 
fetched $3.82} to $3.89 per picul. ‘The steamer 
Haiphong arzived here on the 22nd instant, bring- 
ing 30,000 piculs, of which 9,500 piculs were 
sold. Refined kinds also have been in request ; 403 
piculs have been sold at $7 per picul, 1,257 piculs 
at $6.70 per picul, 700 piculs at $6.18 per picul, 
197 piculs at $5.60 per picul, and 501 piculs at 
$5.15 per picul, total 2,688 piculs. 


PRR HICULY 


White Refined ... we $5.60 to 7.223 
Manila . 3.80 to 4.00 
Taiwanfoo . 3.50 to 3.60 
Pentama.... 3.50 to 3.60 
Namiida 3.20 to 3.50 
Cake . 


sieved _ 3.60 
Brown Takao. .............. 3-824 to 3.90 


EXPORTS. 
RAW SILK, 


Our last issue was of the 22nd ultimo; since that| having been reduced about one-half. 


tributed thus:—Hanks 2 piculs, Filatures 608 
piculs, Re reels g4 piculs, Kakeda 2 piculs. Addi- 
tional to these figures are 26 bales (30° piculs) 
Direct shipments, making the total Export busi- 
ness equal to 736 piculs for the week. 

Considerable attention has at length been paid 
to the accumulated Stock of good Shinshu Fila- 
tures, and these have been taken freely for the 
American Market at full rates. Trade for Europe 
has been small, the demand for that quarter being 
decidedly slack; possibly Markets there are in- 
fluenced by the recent political crisis in France. 

Here quotations are very firm on account of the 
small supplies now coming forward and the con- 
sequently reduced Stock, which, indeed, continues 
to decrease daily. We are now down to 5,000 
piculs, and, unless the upland Filatures reopen 
quickly with the old Cocoons which are in Stock, 
we shall soon have a very poor assortment on offer. 

There have been two shipping opportunities 
since we last wrote, the American and French 
mail steamers both taking Silk. The former 
(Belgic) which left port on the 22nd ult, had 253 
bales for New York, while the Djemnah on the 
24th carried 223 bales for Italyand France. ‘These 
departures bring the present Export up to 35,912 
piculs against 29,413 piculs last year and 19,265 
piculs at the same date in 1887. 

Hanks.—Practically tio business. One small 
parcel of Shinshu settled at $510 was nearly coun- 
terbalanced by rejections amounting to 8 piculs. 
Quotations are perhaps a trifle down but without 
inducing business. 

Filatuves.— Nearly all the business of the week 
has been in this class—buyers for America taking 
Shinshu chop Silks freely—Gakosha $655, Hase- 
gawa $650, Shiinmetsha 1st choice 8640; assorted 
$6323, Hakusuru $6273, Hiranosha, Kotosha and 
similar marks at $625. Koshu sorts have also been 
in request, and the following prices have been 
paid :—Yajima $6223, Kaikokusha $615, with other 
marks at 3610, $600, and $590. Very litle done 
in sizes for Europe. 

Re-veels.—Small business in these—7ortotse 
$6023, Ichimurase $590, Bushu 560, Vechigo $550. 
Stock of these is not heavy; demand is light, but 
holders are firm. 

Kakeda.—These have dropped out of the daily 
list of sales altogether for the last few days. The 
only entry is a trifle of Black Lion at $565. Stock 
is small and well held. 

No transactions atallin Oshe or other kinds. 

QUOTATIONS. 

Hamles—No. 1h vic cccseeceeceecee see ceeeees 

Hanks—No. 2 (Shinshu). 

Hanks—No. 2(Joshu) .. 

Hanks—No. 24 (Shinshu) 

Hanks—No. 24 (Joshu) 

Hanks—No. 24 to3. 

Hanks—No, 3.... 

Hanks—No. 3} .... 

Filatures—Extra ... 


.. Nominal. 

. $520 to 530 
510 to 520 
510 to 515 
495 to500 
480 to 490 


ne errr 660 to 680 
Filatures—No. 1, 10/13 deniers ..... 650 to 660 
Filatures—No. 3, 13/15, 14/16 deniers.. 630 to 640 
Filatures—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 deniers. 610 to6:0 
Filatures—No. 2, 10/15 deniers ........ 610 to 620 
Filatures—No. 2, 14/18 deniers .. 590 to 600 
Filatures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers ....... 570 to 5S0 
Re-reels— (Shinshu & Oshu) Best No.1. 610 to 626 
Re-reels—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers . 590 to 600 
Re-reels—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 deniers. 570 to 580 
Re-reels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers ....... 560 to 570 


Re-reels—No. 3, 14/20 deniers .. 
Kakedas—Extra ius 

Kakedas—No. 1 
Kakedas—No. 
Kakedas—No. 2 
Kakedas—No. 
Kakedas—No. 
Kakedas—No. 


540 to 550 
625 


600 to 610 
580 to 5g0 
560 to §70 
540 to 550 
3. 530 to 535 
34. = 
Kakedas—No. 4... 
Oshu Sendai—No. 24 ... 
Hamatsuki—No. 1,2 ... 
Hamatsuki—No. 3, 4 
Sodai—No. 24... 


Export Raw Silk ‘Tables to 1st March, 1889 :— 


Seaxon 1888 89. 1887-88. 1886-84, 

acme, Batwa. Batas, 

Wurope v.ccccccceeeseeeee 19,138 13,271 8,775 
America ....... cece 16,517 15,559 10,452 
Yotal Bales 35,665 28,830 -19,227 

ORT Saget Piculs 35,912 29,413 19,265 
SettlementsandDirect 2 "e's: Abpiedy aah 
x ort from ist July 36,150 31,500 194700 
Stock, 1st March ......... 5,000 8,600 12,800 
Available suppliesto date 41,150 40,100 32,500 


WASTE SILK. 

Rather more doing in this branch, and settle- 
ments for the week are 535 piculs, divided thus :— 
Noshi 360, Kibiso 64, Mawata 111. No talk of 
direct export, and it looks now as though there 
would be none this season. . 

The principal feature has been a sudden revival 
in the demand for Mawata. Noshi also has re- 
ceived marked attention, the previous tet noe 

tle 


date the settlements are noted as 706 piculs, dis-! done in Kibiso, but nothing in Cocoons or Sundries, 


The Messageries steamship Dyemnah carried 
217 bales Nosh? and Krbiso for Marseilles, and the 
present export figures are :—26,047 piculs against 
21,699 piculs last year, and 19,392 piculs at same 
date in 1887. 

» Pterced Cocoons.—No business. The stock is not 
of best quality, being the fag end of the season, 
and does not tempt buyers. 


Noshi-ito.-—Chief buying was in Foshu at $813 ; 
Oshu was done as ‘high as $122, with Fonesawa 
teyara and hasurti at $100. ‘The stock now is 
down to 300 piculs, not enough to furnish another 
week’s business equal to that just past. 

Kibiso.—Filature done at $115 and $120, with 
Mino at $05, $53, and $45 according to grade. 
Stock is heavy, but mostly undesirable assortment. 

Afawata.— Purchases of good quality have been 
made at from $180 to $2v00, 

Neri.—One parcel taken for Europe at $123 un- 
cleaned. 

QUOTATIONS. 


Pierced Cocoons—Good to Best 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Best.. 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Good .. 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Medium .... 
Noshi-ito—Oshiu, Good to Best . 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Best 

Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Good .. 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Medium....... 
Noshi-ito—Lushu, Good to Best . 
etl hear bal Best ..cceee 


$135 to 140 
ve 1t5 to 120 
+. 105 to 110 
«+ 125 to 335 
« Ifoto m5 
+ 100 to 105 
-. goto o5 
+» 120 to 130 


Noshi-ito—]Joshu, Good ..... go to 95 
Noshi-ito—joshu, Ordinary .... 85 to 87% 
Kibiso—Filature, Best selected . + 120 to 130 
Kibiso—Filature, Seconds .. to5 tons 
Kibiso—Oshu, Good to Best .. 80 to 90 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Best........ goto 75 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Seconds .. 55 to 60 
Kibiso—Joshu, Good to Fair.......... 50 to 45 
ee et Middling to Common, 40 to 35 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Good wc... ee 45 to 40 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Medium to Low . 35 to 30 


Kibiso—Neri, Good to Common ... 


Mawata—Good to Best ...ccccee ccsecescessece ESO tO 200 


Export Table Waste Silk to 1st March, 1889 :—= 


Season 1888-89. 1884-88, 1880-87, 

Picus, Picuus. Picuns, 

Waste Silk... ccc sees 23,569 19,181 155943 
Pierced Cocoons .......... 25478 2,518 35449 
26,047 21,699 19,392 

Settlementsand Direct 2 "'S"**: peste i seesihy 
Export from rst vert 27,950 27,100 221200 
Stock, rst March......... 4,750 4,000 8,400 
Availablesuppliestodate 32,700 31,100 30,600 


Exchange has drooped a little, but is now con- 
sidered steady at the following quotations :— 
Lonpon, 4 m/s. Credits, 3/18; Documents 3/14; 
6 m/s. Credits, 3/1$; Documents 3/12; New York, 
30 d/s. U.S.G., $7543; 4 m/s. U.S.G., $763 ; Paris, 
4 /s., fes 3.953; 6 m/s. fes. 3.97. 


Estimated Silk Stock, rst March, 1889 :— 


Raw. PICULS. Wasrs. PICULS, 
Hanks .......c0sseceee5 14400 Cocoons seeatevecteeees 240 
Filatures . 2,200 ; Noshi-ito. 300 
Re-reeis .... 750 | Kibiso .... 4,090 
Kakeda . 400 | Mawata . 50 
Oshu .......e. 240| Sundries ... 70 
Taysaam Kinds... lo 

Total piculs ...... 5,000! ‘Total piculs ...... 41750 
TEA. 


A little business has taken place in Tea, aggre- 
gating 300 piculs, consisting entirely of medium 
grades and under. The market has now become 
very firm, and sellers are getting top prices for 
their Teas. Receipts from the country are about 
finished. Total settlements are 178,885 piculs, 
against 196,000 piculs in 1888, 

PER PICUL. 


COMMON ...scccceesscee eet eesceeeretersesesserssecnne GIO tO TT 


Good Common ; 


12 to 34 
Medium .......06 1 1to 16 
Good Medium 17 to 19 
Fine... 
Hinest: » Nominal 


Choice 
Choicest w...cccceee cess eee 


EXCHANGE. 


Exchange is a shade lower, but steady at quota- 
tions :— . 

Sterling—Bank Hillsondemand ............. 3/o§ 

Sterling—Bank 4 months’ sight .... 

Sterling—Private 4 months’ sight 

Stecling—Private 6 months’ sight 

On Paris—Bank sight 


On Paris—Private 6 mont £ 95 
On Hongkong—Bank sight ............ te dis. 
On Hongkong—Private 10 days’ sight . 17! dis. 
On Shanghai—Bank sight : 722 


On PL Hier Sat ht 10 days’ sight... 


On New York—Banke Bills on demand 744 
On New York—Private 30 days’ sight ...... 754 
On San Francisco—Bank Bills ondemand... 744 


On San FranciscomPrivate 30 days’ sight... 
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fragrance. 
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ESSENCE OF WHITE ROSE 
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am i es ee 
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m@ and othe or well-known Pe mes are un- ley 
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ccesec_ | SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES 


giiogdn del aGdidin ee 
ess in full. ye ScrEW STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN HOUR. 


a: a 4 
~~ eS et ©. |pADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER. 
oe ae —_ 
January sth, 1889. 52ins Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 


MacHINERY CONSTRUCTED FOR BOATS BUILT ABROAD. 


YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


op) acd Se 
3B # = 5 Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition. 
Pia June 2, 1888. 5zins, 
La i) 
Of 
O 
O Lili 
S \t 
oo o SEE F urea Li 
cs W ; 2S ‘ in Blue Mak sintan toe Pe bs A ee a 
o 4 FinceT AGT 
MANUFACTURER TUNERR REPAIRER re’ a MM OURING 
i & @e SF ) STOCK FOR SOUPS, 
2 a7 : MADE DISHES AND SAUCES. 
y fy Bt : Invaluable for India oT 
~ © Hi] an Efficient Tonic in a 
< = To be bad of all Storckeepers and Dealers throughout Indis. Seana erie ua cttee ¢ 


length of time. 
LIEBIG'S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co., Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, Londen, England. 
Sold wholesale by COCKING & Co., Yokohama. 


Cookery Books Post Free on Application to the Climates, and for any 
ompany. 


usta \. bess) Ned) June 9, 1883. sins, 
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DEATH. 


At Florence, Italy, on 26th February, KATHARINE 
Morcan, wife of Thomas Walsh. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Durine last month the traffic receipts of the 
Tokyo Tramway Company were yen 11,341,85. 


It is decided to open the Shizuoka-Hamamatsu 
section of the Tokaido Railway on the 1st May 
next. 


Tue Japanese Engineering Company has order- 
ed from England another dredger to be used in 
the dredging of Tokyo Bay. 


Tue Choya Shimbun has been suspended for 
commenting on the Constitution in terms 
calculated to engender discontent. 


An exhibition was opened in the buildings of 
the Daibutsu at Nara on the Ist instant, and 
will remain open for a hundred days. 


Sussip1iary coins to the amount of yen 1,000,000, 


strack at the Osaka Mint last year, arrived at, 


the Finance Department on the 28th ultimo. 


Tue Chinese of the Settlement kept up illumi- 
nations and processions for a about a week in 
honour of their Emperor’s marriage and ascen- 
sion to the throne. 


Tue Kyoto Silk Thread Factory, which is to be 
completed this month, and to commence opera- 


tions in April, will be placed under the manage- | 


ment of an Englishman. 


Iris said that the chief Buddhist priests are 
taking measures for the collection of the thirty- 


three famous images of Kwannon at present in 
diffrent parts of the country, with the intention 
placing them in one temple in Kyoto. 


Tue new Higashi Honganji at Kyoto is esti- 
mated to cost yen 12,000,000, and it is stated 
that half this sum will have been expended by 
the end of the current year. 


Tue daily overage out-put of coal at the Miike 
mine is 1,200 tons, but it is stated that these 
figures will be doubled when a recently dis- 
covered seam is opened out. 


Durine twenty-five days of last month visitors 
to the Tokye Library numbered 3,459, of whom 
3,281 were ordinary and 178 special visitors, the 
daily average being about 138. 


A British steamer has just landed 500 tons of 
English rails at Kobe to be forwarded to Osaka, 
and another steamer is expected shortly with two 
locomotives and 260 tons of rails. 


Fire broke out in the premises of Mr. Shima- 
waki, at Samemura (Hachinohe), Aomori Pre- 
fecture, on the 2nd instant ato.20a.m. Over 
a hundred houses were destroyed. 


Durine the latter half of last year the quantity 
of coal turned out from the Takashima Colliery, 
belonging to the Mitsu Bishi Sha, was 374,731 
tons, valued at yen 565,097,226, were sold. 


Tue Osaka Shosen Kaisha is about to make 
considerable additions to its fleet, and will send 
Mr. Harado Torado to England to purchase 
steamers and machinery for the Company. 


Tue proposed railway between Osaka and Waka- 
yama has met with great support on the part 
of the public, the applications for shares having 
largely exceeded the amount of capital required. 


Tur Kobe Educational Society has decided to 
open a night-school for boys who are unable to 
pay the ordinary school fees or who, being em. 
ployed in the day time, are unable to attend 
school. 


Mr. Magna, Director of the Industrial Bureau 
in the Agricultural and Commercial Depart- 
ment, has been appointed a commissioner to 
the International Exhibition to be opened in 
May next in Paris. 


ABOUT 9 p.m. on the 25th ultimo fire broke out 
at Sakanoshitamura (Kamakura), Kanagawa 
Prefecture, and out of 150 houses in the village 
go were destroyed before the flames could be 
subdued. 


Tue number of visitors to the Tokyo Educa- 
tional Museum, in Ueno Park, during twenty- 
three days of last month, was 5,716, of whom 
4,834 were adults, 249 children, and 633 
students, the daily average being about 248. 


AT a general meeting of shareholders of the 
Tokyo Woollen Spinning Company held in 
January last, it was decided that new buildings 
for the factory should be erected at Ojimura, 


Tokyo. The work was begun by Mr. Shimizu, 
a contractor, at a cost of yen 50,000, on the roth 
ultimo. The buildings will cover 1,200 ¢sudo 
of land. 


Tue Tokaido Railway between Shizuoka and 
Hamamatsu has been completed, but traffic has 
not yet been commenced, owing, it is said, to the 
delay in getting ready the necessary rolling 
stock. Through trains from Tokyo to Kobe 
will run on the rst of next month. 


Bishop Atami Kozu (Chief Priest of the Higa- 
shi-Honganji Temple of Kyoto), Bishop Atami 
Koei (Chief Priest of the Nishi-Honganji 
Temple), and Mr. Tokiwai Gyosho, visited the 
Palace on the morning of the 2nd instant, and 
were received by H.M. the Emperor. 


Ir has been decided by the authorities that the 
temporary buildings of the Imperial Diet now in 
course of construction at Uchi Saiwaicho, Koji- 
machi, will be lit with electric lights, and the 
Tokyo Electric Light Company has received an 
order to fit up the necessary apparatus. 


THE traffic receipts of the Ueno-Maebashi, 
Omiya-Shiogama, and Shinagawa-Akabane lines 
of the Japan Railway Company during Janeary 
last were yen 11,507.235, of which yen 58,069.835 
were from passengers, and yen 56,437.40 from 
goods. 


H.M. tHe Empress proposes to visit the Tokyo 
Higher Female School at Hitotsubashi about the 
middle of this month, in order to inspect the 
work of the school. Arrangements are now 
being made to examine the students for gradua- 
tion about the 20th instant. 


Mr. Taxajrma SHAKUIN, a senator, has been 
appointed Prefect of Yamanashi. Major Adachi 
Toshitsuna, a first class police-inspector in the 
Metropolitan Police Office, has been appointed 
to the office of Prefect of Fukui, Mr. Ishiguro 
having been released from service. 


Mr. Eat Yasuo, President of the Tokyo Omni- 
bus Company, who went some time ago to 
Europe to purchase 50 cars on behalf of the 
company, left Liverpool on the gth of last month 
for Japan, and the vehicles purchased by him 
in England left London on the 25th January. 


Tue formation of a tunnel and a new road to 
Sugitamura, Kurakigori, Kanagawa Prefecture, 
has been completed, and the opening ceremony 
took place on the afternoon of the 3rd instant 
in presence of Mr. Oki, Prefect of Kana- 
gawa, and a number of private gentlemen of 
Yokohama. 


Mr. Yamacucui, a chamberlain, left Tokyo on 
the 3rd instant for Yokosuka in order to make 
preliminary arrangements for the reception of 
their Majesties the Emperor and Empress, who 
will visit Yokosuka on the 12th inst. to be present 
at the ceremony of launching the Vayeyama Kan. 


PRINCE SHIMAZU TapayosuHi and Prince Shimazu 
Tadanari visited the Palace on the morning of 
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the 2nd instant and paid their respects to H.M. 
the Emperor. Prince Shimazu Tadayoshi left 
Tokyo on the morning of the following day for 
Osaka by way of the Tokaido. The Prince will 
proceed to Kobe, whence he proposes to start 
for Kagoshima in the Hozui Afaru. 


An earthquake was felt in Tokyo on the 3rd 
instant, at 4h. 35m. 19s. p.m. The duration 
was 30 seconds, and the direction was from 
east to west, the maximum horizontal motion 
being 0.2 milimetre in 0.6 second. Another 
slight shock was felt on the following day at 
7h. 24m. 258. a.m. 


Ir is stated that Mr. Manaka, adviser to the 
National Transport Company, will shortly be 
appointed Director of the Bureau of Inland 
Posts and Telegraphs in the Communication 
Department, and that Mr. One, Post-master of 
Kyoto, who has asked to be allowed to retire 
from that position, will succeed him. 


Tue ceremony of opening the exhibition of agri- 
cultural products in Tokyo took place on the 
morning of the rst instant, in the buildings of 
the Japan Fine Art Society, at Sakuragaoka, 
Ueno Park, in presence of Messrs. Tanaka 
Yoshio and Ikeda Kensai, respectively Chief 
and Director of the Japan Agricultural Pro- 
ducts Society, and a number of cfficials from 
the Agricultural and Commercial Department, 
and private gentlemen. The exhibition will 
remain open for twenty days, and the presenta- 
tion of prizes will take place on the 17th inst. 
The first section is for rice, the second for 
barley, the third for cocoons, the fourth for raw 
silk, the fifth for woven goods, the sixth for 
needle work, and the seventh for poultry. 


Tue Import trade has begun to move, and there 
has been a considerable quantity of Yarn taken, 
especially Bombay, though at slightly reduced 
prices, while English Spinnings have moved off 
at former rates. Cotton Piece-goods and Wool- 
lens have only been in small demand. The 
Metal market is without alteration, and buyers 
are scarce. There has been a move in the 
Kerosene trade, and 35,000 cases have been 
sold—it is said—at the low price of $2.03}. 
Large quantities of Russian oil have arrived 
recently, and there is more on the way; it is 
nevertheless necessary to take the price reported 
above for Comet with a grain of salt. There 
have been moderate sales of Sugar, both White 
and Brown, and Takao new crop is fetching 
$3.90 per picul. There has not been a great 
deal done in the principal Export, and the Silk 
transactions put through were principally for 
America. The volume of business must na- 
turally slack off between now and the end of the 
season, though occasional spurts will no doubt 
as usual occur to liven up the market now and 
then. The growers of mulberry up country 
complain that they have not had enough snow, 
and say the-leaf is never so good when the 
snow has been light and late, as was the case 
this year. A good steady trade continues in 
Waste Silk, a better business than might be ex- 
pected considering the Jack of assortment now 
and for some weeks past. There have already 
been shipped nearly 4,000 piculs more at date 
than at the same time last year. The Tea 
trade is about at an end, and nothing has yet 
transpired as to the prospects of the coming 
crop. Exchange, in sympathy with silver, is 
again lower. 


NOTES. 


At the recent annual meeting of the Yokohama 
Chamber of Commerce, the Chairman quoted 
some remarks made by the Minister of Agricul- 
ture and Commerce when addressing’ the 
sericulturists of Saitama Prefecture. Count 
Inouye’s speech, reported by the vernacular 
press, had been translated into these columns, 
and it was from our translation that the Chair- 
man quoted. The Minister was there made to 
say that if, through carelessness on the pro- 
ducer’s part, one bad or inferior bundle of silk 
found its way into a parcel, the foreign merchant 
at once fixed this as the standard of the whole, 
and rated the remainder ‘‘at the same value 
as the inferior portion.” The Chamber, while 
fully concurring with the general advice given 
by Count Inouye to the sericulturists, naturally 
took exception to this particular passage, inas- 
much as it seemed to imply arbitrary and unfair 
methods on the part of the foreign buyer. A 
question was also raised as to the possibility of 
some error having crept into the translation. 
Upon the latter point we are in a position to 
remove the Chamber’s doubt: the translation 
published by us was a correct rendering of the 
Japanese report. Since, however, the extract 
plainly requires explanation, we have referred 
to Count Inouye, and have received his Excel- 
lency’s authority to deny that he had the smal- 
lest intention of casting any reflection on the con- 
duct of the foreign merchants. What the Count 
said was that the want of care shown by Japa- 
nese sericulturists was productive of heavy loss 
to them, for by mixing silks of good and bad 
qualities, it was inevitable that the standard of 
the whole lot should be lowered, and it might 
even occur that if a parcel contained one bad 
bundle in every ten, the foreign buyer, hap- 
pening upon the bad bundles only, might rate 
the whole parcel at their level. It is easy to 
see how a sentence of this sort may have suffered 


at the hands of the stenographer. 


* 
* * 


At the same meeting Mr. Groom moved a 
resClution which the Chamber adopted by a 
large majority, in the sense that, in connection 
with Treaty Revision,” provision should be 
made to protect the holders of property at 
the open ports under existing  title-deeds, 
which title-deeds carry with them very heavy 
rentals and are supposed to carry with them 
very valuable immunities.” No discussion took 
place on this motion, and as Mr. Groom did 
not offer any explanation, it is difficult to be quite 
sure of his meaning. We take it, however, that 
he referred to the possibility of the foreign 
lessee becoming liable to charges heavier than 
those now levied on his holding. This is a 
subject which cannot be satisfactorily discussed 
without statistics as yet inaccessible. Of course 
the broad fact of the position to be occupied by 
the foreigner under the revised treaties need not 
be open to much doubt. He will be placed we 
imagine on precisely the same footing as his Japa- 
nese neighbour; that is to say, he will cease to pay 
ground rent and become liable only to imperial 
and local taxes. To exactly what extent this 
will affect him pecuniarily is a matter of 
calculation. There are certain general prin- 
ciples by applying which each resident can 
form a closely approximate estimate of the 
consequences of the change in his own case. 
The taxes paid by a Japanese land-owner 
amount to about 3} per cent. of the taxable 


value of his property. The precise ratio of the 
taxable value to the market value cannot, of 
course, be stated, since there is more or less 
variation according to localities. It may, how- 
ever, be roughly put at 1 to 5. Now 29 sen 
per ‘subo—the present ground’ rent in round 
numbers—is 3} per cent. of 8.30 yen; and 
8.30 yen multiplied by five is 41} yen. If then, 
the taxes to which foreign land-holders become 
liable under the revised treaties are equal to 
the present ground-rent, it will follow that the 
market value of their land is over forty yen per 
tsubo. Any resident who thinks that his pro- 
perty will not command a higher price than 
this when the barrier between the two settle- 
ments is removed, can count on not having to 
pay more than he does at present; whereas 
property of less value will be liable to smaller 
charges in proportion. There is no manner of 
doubt that when Japanese have access to the 
Foreign Settlement, and when the harbour and 
docks are completed, the land now held by fo- 
reigners will largely appreciate in value, but 
this of course, is a question possessing varying 
significance for different parts of Yokohama. 
In regard to Bluff land, it is evident that 
holders’ liabilities would be sensibly re- 
duced were they subject to taxes instead 
of a fixed rent. The payment now made 
represents—according to the calculation of 
which the steps are indicated above—a market 
value of some eighteen yen per ésub0, which is 
more than three limes as much as the land 
would command. We do not know what Mr. 
Groom meant when he spoke of the present 
title-deeds “carrying with them very valuable 
immunities.” The only immunity they carry— 
so far as we are aware—is exemption from taxa- 
tion. If the reference was to this, what we have 
said here will, perhaps, contribute to a better 
understanding of the situation. 


Ir is rumoured and, we may add, generally be- 
lieved too, that a treaty providing for the aboli- 
tion of Consular jurisdiction and the opening of 
the entire Empire, has recently been concluded 


at Tokyo between Japan and the United States. 


* 
* * 


If the report is true, the Governments con- 
cerned are to be congratulated upon thus break- 
ing up the communism of Powers, that has of 
late years presented a solid front, an impassable 


barrier, in the path of Japan’s advancement. 


* 
* * 


Again, if the report is true, the days of ex- 
traterritoriality are surely numbered. But we 
must not forget that this moribund relic was 
useful in its day and generation. It was an 


‘ample protection to us in -the earlier years of 


our intercourse with Japan.. The same measure 
of protection, however, is no longer essential. 
Formerly it acted as a spur to Japan’s aspira- 
tions; now it only serves as a drag. As it 
must stand or fall on its present, not on its 
past, we say in all seriousness, Crown it for 
what it has been and crucify it for what it is. 


We explained in a previous issue that the 
riotous behaviour of the troops at Toyohashi in- 
Mikawa was supposed to have had its origin in 
a collision between two or three soldiers and the 
railway officials, owing to the former’s refusal to 
observe the rule that no admittance was per- 
mitted to the cloak-room except on business. 
The Héchi Shimbun supplements this account 
by explaining that the relations between the 
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military and the station folks were already un-| months ago, a few being also taken from last 


friendly, before the affair of the cloak-room oc- 
curred. Some of the soldiers had maltreated a 
dog belonging to the station-master, Mr. Kishi, 
and the latter, probably thinking that little re- 
dress could be obtained by complaining, seems 
to,have taken the law into his own hands, with 
whichact we are strongly disposed to sympathise. 
The ill-feeling engendered by this business 
being further accentuated by the trouble in the 
cloak-room—when the trespassers were identi- 
fied and punished—culminated in the riot of the 
24th ultimo. Two hundred and fifty soldiers 
are said to have taken part in it. Their chief 
object was to be revenged upon Mr. Kishi, and 
they proceeded at once to break into his official 
residence, crying out that they would have his 
life. It happened that Mr. Kishi was absent 
at Kobe, but unluckily the acting  station- 
master, Mr. Taki, was spied by the rioters 
and fiercely attacked. Severely wounded, he 
managed to crawl under the verandah, and the 
soldiers, before they could execute their threat 
of burning him to death, discovered that they 
had mistaken their man. They showed a dis- 
position to wreak their wrath upon Mrs. Kishi 
also, but she succeeded in escaping to a friend's 
house, and nothing remained for the rioters 
except to smash as many machines and imple- 
ments as they could, a task which they are said 
to have performed con amore. Doubtless they 
will pay dearly for their misconduct. Regret- 
table and discreditable as the incident is, it may 
have a useful sequel if it teaches the Authorities 
that the troops require to be governed with a 
much tighter hand. We cannot pretend to 
think that the Japanese soldier is at present a 
model either of smartness or of discipline. 


Aone the facts to which public attention has 
been called in connection with the Constitution, 
the assiduity shown by His Majesty the Emperor 
in presiding over the deliberations of the Privy 
Council is noted with admiration. In all wea- 
thers the Emperor attended the Council’s meet- 
ings, and gave close attention to the discussions. 
It is related that while the Council was in session 
one day last winter, the Minister of State for the 
Imperial Household came to announce to His 
Majesty the death of his son, Prince Aki. The 
President thereupon enquired whether it was 
His Majesty’s will that the deliberations should 
be adjourned, but the Emperor commanded the 
session to proceed, and kept his place through- 
out without suffering any evidence of sorrow or 
concern to appear in his demeanour. Count 
Matsukata related this occurrence to the Pre- 
fects and Governors assembled in Tékyd to 
attend the Promulgation Ceremony. 


Tue study of a sheet of “Statistics of Missions 


and Mission work in Japan for the year 1888,” 


compiled and published by Rev. H. Loomis, 
would probably surprise a good many people 
who wish to minimize the effects of mission 
work in Japan. Any business concern that in- 
creased its income from thirty to thirty-five per 
cent. per annum would be considered fairly 
successful in its operations. These stalistics 
seem to have that amount of success to show 
for Protestant mission work in Japan. The 
different missions make up their statistics at 
different times, none, we believe, making the 
ecclesiastical yearend with the calendar. These 
Statistics are therefore partly prepared spe- 


cially, partly drawn from the reports of several | and is also a point whence large quantities of 


kerosene are distributed into the provinces. As 
Hyogo is not a treaty port, however, its harbour 
cannot be used for foreign commerce, so that 
tice for export or kerosene that is imported 
must pass to and from Kobe. Goods have to be 
conveyed either by road or sea between the two 
places, and as unfavourable weather retards or 
completely interrupts transit, great loss and in- 


year’s statistics with a reasonable allowance 
made for an average increase. At all events 
great care is taken rather to be below than above 
the actual figures. We give in tabular forma 
very condensed extract from the statistics, ar- 
ranged according to the families of missions. 
ae Baptized Present Students Contri- 


Family of No. of — in ’88. No. of in butions . = . 
Missions. Missio- Communi- Schools. of Native | Convenience are often experienced. On thisac- 
naries. cants. Churches. 5 
Presbyterian 2,028 ... 9,288 ... 3,407 ... 20,923.31, count the merchants of Hyogo are exceedingly 
Tegationa! aoe O50 9243... 3,766 ... 31,422.00 : 

Sfethod ieee 104 geo erga Zo gva0 2. 2y'470.86| desirous that that port should be opened to 
iscopal .. 6... 88 . see WyL3S 0 3,817. . : . . % 
Baptiee Me er ath 0} 8| foreign trade. The justice of their claim will 

Friends .... : ia 2s : : : 
Unitarian. 40 Ou a 1B 1348 be better understood if the following tables are 
Total ........ see HAD 0 6,959 «25,514 ~ 95698 «. Guagy.ne | Examined :— 
Increase over ’87... QO ... 1,039 «++ $)785 «++ 29553 «+. 22,853.00 Ricz Exrortep. Kerosene Iuportrep. 
Year. Lbs. Yen. Gals. Yen. 
It will be observed that in the number of | #877. +. 49,268,629 1,148,752.379 * 4,356,353 216,427.00 
rae . % 1878 . .2100,284,926 21458, 875.918 ¥12,744,804 —454,063.220 
missionaries, 150 wives of missionaries are in-| 1879 . 4:5$1,172  127,260.770 31,840,665 — 888,247.920 
R ; wpe | 1880. 41734:§40 148,903.00 *15,890 747 — 359,798.320 
cluded ; it may sometimes occur that the wife is | 188 . 2,517,854 _67,244.780 * 2,804,995 — 364,900.340 
Z Le 1882, + 340754,800 858,812.230 9,411,115 3,054,396.080 
an efficient missionary, but on the whole they can | 153 . + 19,492,700 403,148.010 8,454,95$  849,788.080 
7 1884. + $6,056,500 1,181,717.570 8,837,070 871,490.460 
hardly be counted as appointees. Then there | 188s . + 21,248,200  §35,675.870 6,703,945 — 643,840.940 
1826 | 65,874,900 1,750,083. 499 12,720,305 1,193,347.720 


are not a few self-supporting men and women 
who are doing good indirect work, especially in 
schools. The first Protestant church was or- 
ganized in 1872, with 11 members. At the end 
of 1884 there were 8,508 church members in 


1887, 63,770,600 1,706,739.010 9,248,210 821,041.420 
1888 (till Nov. ) 228,088,200 §,239,342.150 12,701,460 1,211,278.900 

* The kerosene quantities from 1877 to 1881 inclusive are 
given in cases (suryd, lit. numbers). 


CoMPaRATIVE ‘TABLE SHOWING THE QUANTITIES OF 


KEROSINE EXPORTED FROM KoBE AND Hyoco 
DURING 1888, 


“ Most. Koss, Hyoco. 

Japan ; at the end of 1888 there were 25,514. Gallons, Gallons. 
i 31,675 8,258 
If Protestantism goes on at the same rate, treb- 16,139 $9.80 
i , rear, i i 35964 3 
ling every fourth year, its presence will probably aioe ac ae 
come to be recognized by the most sceptical. wore reps 
Every item in this statistical table is worth care- wise Ba336 
ful study, but none is more suggestive of the ers ies 
permanence of the work than that of finance, LSaisidloed SOY SC Le 41,287 
. . aes : ECEMDET .....ccceseeeeeseneerees 88,413 $0,558 
which shows that the contributions of the native 
Total wo... $84,381 crssscree eoeee 661,S98 


churches for 1888 are more than fifty per cent. 
in advance of those of 1887. Notable also is 
the fact that g2 churches are self-supporting, 
157 partly so, and that the 102 native Ministers 
of 1887 have grown to 142 in 1888, with 287 
students in 14 theological schools. 

We learn from the 7172 Shkimpo that the Kobe 
Chamber of Commerce has prepared for trans- 
mission to the authorities a draft memorial with 
regard to the amalgamation of the harbours of 
Kobe and Hyogo. The memorialists point to 
the proximity of the harbours, divided as they 
are only by the Cape of Kawasaki, and remark 
that both are equally adapted to accommodate 
large vessels. The two towns are really one, 
because they are joined by streets ; their interests 
are practically identical, and together they will, 
under the new system of local government, con- 
stitute a Kobe Municipality. The commerce of 
Kobe has of late years undergone a very large in- 
crease, and as a result the harbour has become 
inadequate for the demands made on it. The 
following table is given as showing the rapid 
development of the trade of the port :— 


If the above figures bear any significance they 
fully confirm the necessity for extending the 
Kobe Harbour and for opening the port of 
Hyogo, a double measure which, while, as the 
memorialists put it, killing two birds with one 
stone, will certainly lead to an immense develop- 
ment of foreign trade. 


Many a laugh has been afforded to English 
readers by the magnificently absurd composi- 
tions of the turgid Baboo. Here is one which 
has been placed at our disposal for publication. 
It is a genuine document—a petition sent to the 
Political Agent at Kerowlee, India, in March, 
1887 :—Respectfully sheweth that your honour’s 
servant is poor man in agricultural] behaviour, 
and much depends on seasons for staff of life. 
Therefore he prays that you will favour upon 
him, and take him into your saintly service, 
that he may have some permanently labour for 
the support of his soul and his family. Where- 
fore he falls on his family’s bended knee, and 
implores to you of this merciful consideration to 
a damnable miserable like your honour’s un- 
fortunate petitioner. That your lordship’s 


= eee Yatr® or |honour’s servant was tco much poorly during 
a ice eae a v8. |the late rains, and was resuscitated by much 
6,505 ,376.39 cers 6,026,159.73 


medicines, which made magnificent excava- 
tions in the coffers of your honourable servant, 
whose means are already circumcised by his 
large family of five female women, and three 
masculine, the last of whom are still taking milk 
from mother’s chest, and are damnably noiseful 
through pulmonary catistrophe of the interior 
obdomen. Besides the above named, an addi- 
tional birth is through the grace of God very 
shortly occurring to my beloved wife of bosom. 
That your honour’s damnable servant was offi- 
ciating in several capacities during past genera- 
tions, but has become too much old for expousing 
hard labourin this time of his bodily life; but 
was not drunkard, nor thief, nor swindeller, nor 
any of these kind, but was always pious and affec- 


$5705,203.5T sos. 
6,553,853-43 - 
$,548,803.98 
6,514.971.50 . 
$1972,053.70 .....6 
6,610,732.88 
dessins 
s+ 97933,00T.15 . 
++ £2,770,600.47 . 


7,607,155.53 
71848,539,05 
7,388,529.15 
6,378,820.03 
6,989,189.27 
7:799,$31.55 
7,584,147.69 
++ 90499.181.79 
ws 13,854,160,.81 


1888 (up to Novis. a 
The prospects of the town are even brighter 
than the progress shown in the above table 
would suggest ; indeed there is every likelihood 
that the commerce of Kobe will be doubled 
in ten years. But this is almost wholly de- 
pendent on the extension of the harbour ac- 
commodation. Hyogo, which was always an 
important cereal market, has lately become 
praclically the centre of the rice export trade, 
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tionate to his numerous family, consisting of the 
aforesaid five female women and.three mascu- 
line, the last ef whom are still milking the 
parental mother. That your generous honour's 
lordship’s servant was entreating magistrate for 
employment in state to remove filth etc. but 
was not granted petition. Therefore your lord- 
ship will give to me some light work in the 
department, for which act of kindness, your 
noble lordship’s poor servant will, as in duty 
bound, ever pray for your lordship’s longevity 
and procreativeness. 


An advertisement was recently inserted in these 
columns by a Japanese house-owner, who offered 
for rent an eligible residence with a large plot 
of land at Sasashita-mura, in Kanagawa Pre- 
fecture. The advertiser was recommended by 
the Authorities to withdraw the notice, and he 
has done so. We are not altogether surprised 
that this action was taken, inasmuch as resid- 
ence at Sashima-mura would of course be illegal 
for foreigners, under existing arrangements, 
unless they happened to be connected with 
Legations or in Japanese service. But this 
‘‘unless ” ought, we imagine, to have saved the 
advertiser. Residence outside the settlements 
not being interdicted to a// foreigners, the notice 
might have been suffered to stand for the sake 
of those who are in a position to take advantage 
of it. Perhaps the advertiser had this explained 
to him, but concluded that with such a small 
audience to appeal to the expense of an adver- 
tisement was unwise. It appears, at all events, 
that there are still Japanese of the better classes 
who do not comprehend the restrictions imposed 
by the Treaties. 


In a speech before the Seéaz (Association of 
Physicians) on the 27th ult., Mr. Fukuzawa, of 
the F1/¢ Shimpo, paid a high tribute to the 
memory of the late Dr. Simmons. Most 
of those present, Mr. Fukuzawa said, had no 
doubt held intercourse with Dr. Simmons on a 
professional footing, but as an intimate friend 
of more than twenty years he wished to address 
them on the strength of the close intimacy 
which had existed between him and the de- 
ceased. 
he was attacked by a dangerous fever, from 
which he was rescued by the skill of Dr. Sim- 
mons. Though western medicine had been 
introduced into Japan more than 120 years pre- 
viously, Japanese physicians, accustomed to the 
Chinese system, were too timid to adopt foreign 
methods, and so even twenty years ago many a 
patient suffering from a disease easily curable 
was allowed to die. Dr. Simmons came to 
Japan about this time, and his personal qualities 
and skill soon began to exercise a most bene- 
ficial influence on Japanese medicine, to say 
nothing of the hundreds of valuable lives which 
were saved solely through his bold and en- 
lightened treatment. Indeed, he might be said 
to have lighted up the darkness which had 
hitherto prevailed, and to have dissolved the 
superstitions which had previously clung around 
the medical art in this country. No one could 
deny him the honourable distinction of being 
the benefactor of Japanese medicine. The 
purity and integrity of the Doctor's private life 
were publicly known and acknowledged. Those 
who did not know him well charged that 
he was austere and stern ; but in very truth he 
was of the most kind and modest disposition, as 
was strikingly manifested in the tenderness with 


It was now some twenty years since: 


which he treated his mother, who had nearly 
attained her eightieth year. He was her sole 
and constant friend and companion ; for her 
sake and on her behalf alone he spent the sum- 
mer months at Nikko, and his frequently ex- 
pressed wish was that the air of the mountain 
resort would lengthen a life which he prized so 
highly. Dr. Simmons entertained the warmest 
sentiments towards Japan. He came here first 
in 1858, but subsequently spent some years in 
Europe. After returning to Japan, he in 1882 
proceeded to America where he stayed for 
five years, returning finally to this country in 
1886. During his long stay here he attained 
proficiency in the language and an intimate 
knowledge of the manners and customs of 
the people, his attachment to the country in- 
creasing the longer he resided in it. Among 
the foreigners who have come to Japan, Mr. 
Fukuzawa supposed there were many of erudition 
and superior abilities, but as these were for the 
most part engaged in business pursuits, or were 
employés of the Government or missionaries, their 
knowledge of the country and the people must 
be limited. A physician, however, has special 


means of acquiring such information, forfrom the} 


very nature of his profession he comes in con- 
tact with all sorts and conditions of people from 
the highest to the lowest. Dr. Simmons did 
not allow such opportunities to pass; but made 
good use of what he saw and heard. While 
absent in America recently he laboured by ar- 
ticles in newspapers, by lectures, and by corre- 
spondence to remove erroneous ideas as to 
Japan and her people. On his return in 1886 
he relinquished the practice of his profession, 
and devoted himself to the collection of mate- 
tials for the compilation of a history of Japan 
ancient and modern, including information as 
to the feudal system, Jocal manners and customs, 
the domestic relations, the rites and ceremonies 
of marriage and burial, &c. Unhappily his inten- 
tion to write a history of this country was frus- 
trated by death. He often read the Chrho- 
an-rei, which he used to say was the foundation 
of orderly and peaceful society in Japan, and 
took a warm interest not in politics of the pre- 
sent day but in discussions as to the future of 
Japanese society, frequently expressing a wish 
that by the assimilation of all that was good in 
western civilization a new independent and en- 
lightened Japan should be created. He was not 
however, a bigoted pro-Japanese; on the con- 
trary, there were many phases of life in this 
country which he strongly condemned, as the 
licensing of brothels, concubinage as practised by 
the higher classes, the absence of a defined line 
of distinction between administrative and per- 
sonal rights, and other evils. Being thus fair in 
views, his opinions were respected by foreigners. 
A friend of the Japanese nation for thirty years, 
he had now left them, and all that remained to 
them was the melancholy part to keep his me- 
mory green in their hearts and transmit it to 
their successors. 


Tue first part of the S/atistigue Général de la 
France, treating of the results of the census of 
1886, recently appeared, and has attracted con- 
siderable attention owing to the facts it contains 
with regard to the foreign population in France. 
While the number of French, inclusive of natur- 
alized citizens, has since 1851 increased from 
35-4 millions to only 36.8 millions, the foreign 
resident population shows a striking increase 


of 746,000, having risen from 381,000 to 


1,127,000. Of these 482,000 are Belgians; 
265,000 are Italians; 80,000 Swiss; and 
100,000 Germans, 30,229 of whom live in 
Paris. The whole population of France within 
her present boundaries was, in 1801, no less than 
26,930,756; in 1886 it was 38,218,903 ; a mo- 
derate increase when compared with that of Ger- 
many, a comparison French statisticians rarely 
fail to make. On her present soil Germany 
counted, in 1816, a population of 24,831,396, and - 
the number had increased to 47,103,000 in 1886. 
A decrease of France's population is especially 
noticeable in Normandy, then in the south-west 
and south-east and east. The city population 
increases, and the country declines. During 
the last four decades the city population rose 
from 24 to 36 per cent., while the rural popula- 
tion fell from 76 to 64 percent. Despite the 
loss of Alsace-Lorraine, the number of house- 
holds increased by almost 2 millions: the house- 
holds of single persons increased from 10.4 to 
14.4 per cent., but the households of six and 
more persons fell from 19.7 to 14.5 per cent. 
In the Seine department only 40.6 per cent. of 
the population are natives of the department. 
The number of people below twenty years of age 
forms 35 per cent. of the population ; in Germany 
it is 45 per cent. There is a peculiar excess 
of people between 20 and 25 years, out of pro- 
portion to the rest of the population, accounted 
for by the French Authorities on the ground of 
a large number of foreigners temporarily re- 
siding in France, and ascribed by them also to 
the unwillingness of the fair sex to own having 
passed the age of twenty-five. Of the families 
in France 20 per cent. were without living 
children ; 24.4 per cent. had one child ; 21.8 per 
cent. had two, and 14.5 per cent. had three living 
children. Only in 1856 had childless families 
been counted ; they then formed 17 per cent. of 
the population. The average number of chil- 
dren per family is 2.07, a figure so small that 
the statisticians deplore it, but find consolation 
in the average duration of life, which is much 
higher in France than elsewhere. In 1851 
about 57 per cent. of the population followed 
agricultural pursuits ; in 1886 only 48 per cent. ; 
industry and commerce rose during the same 
period from 28 to 37 per cent. Commerce, in 
which in 1855 only 4.5 per cent. of the popula- 
tion were engaged, absorbed in 1886 no less 
than 11.5 per cent., a great and noteworthy 
increase. 


Tux journals that originally published the story 
of the Séski’s doings at Osaka on the 11th ult., 
now insert semi-official contradictions. The 
account they gave to the public was that the 
Séshi had forced their way into Mr. Fujita’s 
house ; that being denied an audience by Mr. 
Fujita, they had broken a table and some 
windows ; that they had subsequently proceeded 
to the office of the Afainitcht Shimbun and 
threatened the editor, and that the police had 
finally been obliged to turn out in force and 
arrest several of the ringleaders. We were 
somewhat surprised to observe that nothing of 
all this commotion was described in the Osaka 
local papers, but the evident explanation is that. 
the thing never happened at all; or rather, that 
what did happen was simply a noisy and harm- 
less demonstration by some _half-inebriated 
youths. 


At the Union Church to-morrow morning, there 
will be a special sermon for the Sunday School 
children and others, subject: —“ Little Foxes.” 
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Tue total solar eclipse which took place on 
New Year's Day was well observed in the North- 
western States of America, where a large num- 
ber of stations were occupied by well-equipped 
parties of astronomers, working on one uniform 
plan drawn up for their guidance by Professor 
Todd, of Amherst College. Our readers will 
remember the latter name as that of the gentle- 
man who ‘had charge of the U.S. expedition 
which met with such serious disappointment at 
Shirakawa 18 months ago. As the observations 
onthe 1st January were mainly photographic, and 
were taken far from the homes and head-quarters 
of the observers, some time must elapse before 
the full extent and significance of the various 
results can become known. But from the 
optical observations it is already gathered that 
this eclipse exhibited an exceptionally fine and 
irregularly shaped corona, not unlike the one 
observed in 1865, and that the brush-like forked 
wings of lighter polar rays—displaying that 
wonderful folding and interlacing which is one 
of the most curious objects of study at present 
in connexion with solar physics—were wel] 
manifested and observed. Observations of 
contacts were, of course, numerous, and these 
will afford valuable checks upon the accuracy 
of the Lunar Tables. There were also. exten- 
sive and interesting observations of the meteoro- 
logical changes and general appearances; but 
the gentleman who telegraphed that, like the 
quails and the fowls, some parties of Digger 
Indians went to bed, must surely have been 
drawing on his imagination or have refreshed 
himself liberally after his work. Great pains 
were taken to determine the exact limits of the 
shadow path, observations which manifestly 
tend to improve our means of celestial measure- 
ments. Observers with watches were stationed 
at intervals along the edges of the predicted 
shadow-bands. Those to whom perfect to- 
tality did not present itself were of course 
outside the boundary. Those, on the other 
hand, who found themselves within it, were 
directed to note the time-duration of totality, 
as a means of computing for any case the posi- 
tion of the true limit. Another interesting 
feature in connection with the occasion was the 
great energy shown by the New York Herald, 
which journal, having secursed the cdoperation 
of Professor Todd, not only furnished its readers 
for two or three previous days with a vast 
amount of good matter about the eclipse, but, 
by means of special and extensive telegraphic 
preparations, together with a code drawn up by 
Professor Todd, was actually able to publish 
elaborate reports from the chief station within 
an hour or two of the event. It was a grand 
opportunity for the irreverent artist who con- 
cocts the headings for the Hera/d, and he cer- 
tainly stirred himself to make the most of it. 
At the outset he announced that on the 1st of 
January “His Majesty King Sun will knock- 
off work soon after noon from the Pacific coast 
to Manitoba. But after two minutes he will 
resume his labours and shine, because he is so 
brilliant that he cannot help it. Shy Moon; sly 
trick, How the fair Queen of- Night will come 
between Earth and the radiant King of Day. 
Preparations by Wise Men witht Big Glasses to 
watch these High Goings-on in the midst of the 
Limitless Aérial Ocean, in which Sun and Moon 
and Stars turn about like courtly dancers in a 
stately Minuet.” Then we are told, with respect 
to the lateness of the State appropriations in 
aid of the work, that “Congress thought the 


Eclipse would wait. But it is coming off just 
the same. King Sun cannot escape.” And 
then the telegrams about the results are ushered 
in by the headings ‘‘The Sun Knocked out. 
After about two minutes it comes up again, 
smiling ;” while a diagram showing the manner 
in which eclipses are produced is styled ‘‘ How 
the jealous Moon robs the Earth of the Sun’s 
light:” Vulcan is said to be “Still in Hiding,” 
and Comets are called ‘Celestial Tramps.” 
The phrase ‘Old Sol” is somehow missing. 
But perhaps that was too common for this pro- 
fane genius. On the other hand, the poor dead 
Moon is consigned to the limbo of old maids, 
and presented to us under the name “ Miss 
Luna.” Finally, the Werald, after an assertion, 
which every one will appreciate, that ‘it is 
not our habit to boast,” points with pardonable 
pride to the great success of this feat in journa- 
lism, and ‘rubs it into” the other papers with 
the following exquisitely dry remark: ‘The 
Herald's preparations for reporting the results 
of this eclipse promptly were such as no other 
newspaper ever made; and, as there will not 
be another total eclipse visible in the United 
States until May 28th, rgoo, it will be long 
before these arrangements can be copied by 
less enterprising journals.” 


resulting suggestion that the selection of build- 
ing sites should be governed by seismic surveys, 
were interesting and not without value. But 
the convenience of a great capital like Téky6, 
where so many local interests have been per- 
manently developed, will never be adapted to 
scientific counsels that take no note of existing 
conditions. Téky6 will never re-distribute it- 
self for seismic reasons, unless some immense 
catastrophe completely weans it from attach- 
ment to its present form. Without, therefore, 
under-estimating the importance of the discovery 
in question, we cannot but note that its useful 
application is very limited. As for the notion 
of resting a house on round shot, it could never 
claim to be more than a practical joke. Sup- 
posing the thing were mechanically possible, it 
would be at once discredited by the obvious 
consideration that an edifice light enough and 
homogeneous enough to be thus poised, might 
defy any earthquake even without the inlerven- 
tion of a rolling foundation. But indeed to 
treat such a theory with any seriousness is to 
become a party to the jest. The third proposal 
—that the foundations of a building should be 
partially isolated by sinking them in an open 
pit—may possibly prove of great importance, 
but experiments and investigations upon this 
point are still in embryo. Conceding, then, full 
credit to what has been done, we are still of 
opinion that the Society might advantageously 
apply a part of its abilities and resources to pro- 
blems more on a level with the affairs of every- 
day life. Its indignant champion, who met our 
friendly and well-meant suggestion by a volley 
of irrelevance, persiflage, invective, and vulgarity, 
may perhaps be quite content with what Seis- 
mologists in Japan have achieved already. He 
seems at all events to be satisfied with appro- 
priating the results of other people’s labours, for 
in answer to our assertion that the general pub- 
lic is still in doubt as to the best form of 
structure for resisting earthquakes, he asks exul- 
tingly whether the Society has not published 
the recommendations of the Italian Com- 
mittee, Certainly it has, but we venture to sug- 
gest that these were accessible without the 
Society’s intervention. There is a fine old fable 
about a youthful artist whose rapt admiration of 
his own work was interrupted by his teacher’s 
tearing the picture into fragments. We recom- 
mend this apologue to the attention of the gentle- 
man whose choler rises so rapidly when the 
completeness of the Society's achievements is 
questioned. The Society itself, being composed 
for the most part of earnest workers in the cause 
of science, will be less sensitive to criticism and 
more open to suggestion. 


Tue WVrppon thinks that instead of growing 
timid with the progress of civilization, as has 
been asserted, man is becoming bolder as the 
years roll on. In the short space of time which 
has elapsed since what may called Japan’s entry 
on the confines of civilization, our contemporary 
finds ample ground for the belief he holds. 
Thus the assassination of Kira Kozuke, was only 
accomplished by Oishi Yoshiwo with the -deter- 
mined co-operation of his forty-six comrades. 
li Kamon-no-kami, one of the most powerful and 
influential men of his time, and much different 
in this respect from the enemy of the Ronins, was 
despatched by Hasuda, Sano, and their fifteen 
fellow conspirators. Okubo, the great statesman, 
was not guarded as prominent men were in for- 
mer times, but he also was one of the most in- 
fluential politicians of his day ; and he fell a vic- 
tim to the attack of only six men. And now 
before our own eyes we have had a single man 
striking down one of the members of the Cabinet. 
If matters go on at this rate, grimly observes 
Nippon, the day may not be far distant when 
we shall be able to slay our opponents with a 
literary essay, a sentence—nay, even a single 
word. 


Ir is quite true, as one of our local contem- 
poraries demonstrates by the aid of a not very 
appreciative extract from Chambers’ Fournal— 
it is quite true that the Seismological Society of 
Japan has not neglected the question of build- 
ing. But to advance this general statement by 
way of controverting our previous remarks, is 
simply another example of the manner in which 
public discussions are invariably diverted from 
their true issues by the logicians of this Settle- 
ments. We never denied,—on the contrary, we 
have frequently noticed with approval,—that the 
Seismologists make some efforts to apply the 
results of their observations to the problem of 
house construction. What we assert is that the 
work they do in this, the most important direc- 
tion their investigations can take, is neither 
sufficiently earnest nor sufficiently practical. 
The discovery that within an area of a few 
square miles, there are appreciable differences 
in the intensity of the seismic force, and the 


Tur North China Datly News finds it ‘“‘ non- 
sensical” on our part “to imagine that the 
flagrant treatment of the Chinese in the United 
States and Australia had anything to do with 
the Chinkiang riot.” Our Shanghai contem- 
porary ought to know very well what it is 
talking about, but we venture to suggest that 
its confidence in its own judgment is perhaps a 
little too great. We were not, for our own part, 
rash enough to attempt to trace any direct con- 
nection between the Chinkiang riot and the 
harsh experiences of Chinese immigrants in 
Australia and America. Neither, indeed, did 
we think of referring the riot directly to the 
reminiscences that Chinkiang folks must still 
possess of the bloody events of Sir Hugh 
Gough's occupation. It is smart of the Worth 
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trict do not like the look of the steamer—as 
they are sure not to do—they will be very likely 
to throw stones, and then the foreigners may 
mistake them for poor coolies, and this may 
lead “to international trouble—which Heaven 
avert! ” 


reverted to the Government are in the most un- 
happy position of all, since they receive only 
about a moiety of the rate originally fixed. 
There may be some exaggeration in these state- 
ments, but beyond question the land-owners 
have been harshly and unjustly treated. From 
time to time they have endeavoured to get their 
case favourably considered by the Authorities, 
but not until now has any prospect of a fair 
settlement presented itself. The present Go- 
vernor of Nagasaki, Mr. Kusaka, has taken the 
matter in hand, rightly judging, no doubt, that 
such a violation of the plain principles of justice, 
under whatever circumstances it originally took 
place and for whatever length of time it has 
existed, should not be left unredressed. At his 
instance the Central Government has given the 
affair its consideration, and it is expected that 
an arrangement satisfactory to the land-owners 
will soon be made. The cost to the Treasury 
will be about half a million of yen, but even at 
that price the Government's resolve to respect the 
tights of private property will be cheaply de- 
monstrated. 


China Daily News to make these points at our 
expense, but we beg to remind it that they are 
also made at the expense of either its own in- 
telligence or its justice. What we did say and 
do say is that among the factors actively making 
for resentment against foreigners in China, the 
treatment experienced by the people of the 
Middle Kingdom in the United States and 
Australia must count for something. To deny 
that it does would be extravagant. On what 
conceivable grounds can it be asserted that the 
Chinese do not feel these things? Of course 
they feel them. We have had distinct evidence 
that they feel them, and though as yet no im- 
peachment of the kind has been used by the 
literati to rouse popular ire, it may be confi- 
dently asserted that the stories told about Ame- 
rica and Australia have their influence in pre- 
disposing the Chinese to displays such as that 
recently witnessed at Chinkiang. A man, 
supposing him to be prone to human failings, 
is much readier to slap the face of an enemy 
than that of a friend. Everything that tends to 
make the Chinese regard foreigners as enemies, 
renders them quicker to raise their hands against 
us. The proximate cause may be anything— 
a Sikh policeman’s roughness; the desecration 
of a temple; the accidental slaughter of a tame 
duck, or an epidemic among the scholars at a 
missionary school—but the mood educated by 
these large and far more conspicuous questions 
of international conduct is not to be ignored, 
let glib folks say what they please. The Worth 
China Daily News is doubtless thoroughly 
familiar with all the motives and sentiments of 
a Chinkiang mob, or any other Celestial crowd, 
but we plain every-day folks, not claiming any 
such intimate knowledge of the processes of the 
provincial mind in China, must be content to 
connect results, not alone with their immediate 
causes, but also with influences which, though 
more remote and general, would make for 
similar effects anywhere else in the world. 


Tue Bourse question is not allowed to slumber. 
It will be remembered that whereas Osaka 
showed from the first a disposition to establish a 
bourse, Téky6 hung back, and seemed to prefer 
the existing system of Exchanges. In prolong- 
ing the term of the latter, according to the 
change of official policy when Courit Inouye be- 
came Minister of State for Agriculture and 
Commerce, one of the chief difficulties to be 
encountered was Osaka’s position. That city 
had made various practical preparations to open 
a bourse at the time appointed for the demise 
of the Exchanges, and the promoters of the 
project naturally objected to see their plans 
knocked on the head. At the same time, it 
was beyond question that the interests of share- 
holders in the Exchanges would have been 
arbitrarily and unjustly dealt with had the 
substitution of Bourses for Exchanges been con- 
summated by official fiat at the time proposed. 
Count Inouye settled the matter very adroitly by 
extending the charters of the Exchanges, and 
persuading those benefited by the extension to 
compensate the disappointed projectors of the 
Osaka Bourse. His Excellency has not allowed 
it to be forgotten, however, that this was only a 
temporary adjustment of the complication. Ap- 
proving of the theory of the Bourse system as 
compared with the present Exchanges, the 
Minister prolonged the life of the latter merely 
because he thought, with the leading merchants, 
that the time had not come for any heroic 
measures. He has therefore held communica- 
tions with the principal men of Tdkyé on the 
subject, and last Thursday Messrs. Shibusawa 
Eiichi, Tanimoto, Nishimura, Nakamura, Okura, 
Eizo, and Ozawa, assembled by appointment at 
Count Inouye’s residence and discussed the 
whole question. The Minister reminded them 
of the circumstances that had occurred, and of 
the fact that the charters of the Exchanges had 
only been extended to May, 1891, and explained 
that, in his opinion, the desirability of ultimately 
replacing the Exchanges by Bourses was very 
plain. It appeared, however, that business men 
had been dissatisfied with certain features of the 
Bourse scheme, as promulgated officially, and 
inasmuch as business men alone were com- 
petent to pronounce a practical judgment on 
such questions, his Excellency thought it 
essential that the merchants of Tékyé should 
give the problem mature consideration and 
formulate their views about it. In order that 
they might be in a better position to do 
this, he recommended them to send dele- 
gates to the West for the purpose of studying 
the working of the Bourse system rn /oco, and 
preparing a report on the subject. We learn 
that the merchants entirely agreed with these 
views, and promised to hold a meeting with the 
object of discussing them more fully, and select- 
ing persons to send abroad. 


* 
* * 


It is very interesting to watch the consistent 
efforts that have been made by Count Inouye 
to keep the policy of the Government in touch 
with popular opinion, and to educate the people 
in the habit of interchanging views and formu- 
lating them collectively. As far back as 1872, 


Tue steamer Xuling has not yet ascended the 
Upper Yangtsze. A correspondent of the Cz- 
nese Times, referring to this subject in a letter 
from Ichang, says :—‘‘ Mr. Archibald Little has 
been already over a month waiting for the Wei- 
yuens who are to settle with him and Consul 
Gregory what steps ought to be taken, in the 
event of the Xuding proceeding up the gorges, 
to prevent collisions with junks. But still no 
sign of the Weiyuens’ arrival! No term has 
been fixed for their coming or their going. 
According to Chinese local instructions they are 
to report progress from time to time to their 
respective governors. This, in the case of the 
Deputies from Chéng-tu, will take about nine 
weeks without allowing any time for the reply, 
which will also take some time coming, though 
considerably less than the letter going up river. 
As Mr. Little can hardly leave while the negotia- 
tions are pending, he may therefore be con- 
sidered a fixture at Ichang for the rest of his 
existence, unless there come some assistance 
from the British Minister at Peking to declare 
that these long-winded pour parlers are not what 
were intended, and are decidedly beyond the 
mark. It is in any case as well he is building 
himself a house, and though the house stands 
still, as houses at Ichang have a knack of 
doing, yet it will probably be ready long 
before the Wei-yuens are. - People here are 
surprised that Mr. Little should have left 
Peking without the permit in his hand, as 
referring the matter here is tantamount to shelv- 
ing it. To those who live at Ichang, and know 
the size of the river in the gorges, the whole affair 
assumes an air of transparent absurdity, that does 
not perhaps at once strike people at a distance. 
Travellers through the gorges as a rule seem 
on an average to meet about one junk an 
hour. And considering the many hundreds 9 
steamer has to steer clear of before arriving 
at Ichang, often in very narrow passages, 
where the current is at least running fast 
enough to make her go astern for a while- 
whilst steaming with all her power ahead, 
it would seem strange if, after passing Ichang, 
she could not manage to keep clear of 
an average junk an hour. So we are not 
suprised to hear that the old monkey story 
is being revived, and Taotais gravely telling 
British Consuls that if the monkeys of the dis- 


A currous circumstance connected with the 
leasing of land to foreigners in Nagasaki is 
now under discussion. Originally the so-called 
“island” of Deshima was the only place where 
foreign residence was permitted. This was in 
the days of the Dutch settlers. When, however, 
treaties were concluded with other Western 
Powers in 1857.and the years immediately fol- 
lowing, the area—about 25 acres—of Deshima 
being insufficient, the Government added some 
sixty acres—70,000 /subo—and of these eighty- 
five acres the Settlement proper has consisted 
ever since. The Tokugawa Authorities, by 
whom this action was taken, did not make a 
habit of seriously considering their subjects’ 
rights of property. If the State wanted lands 
or houses, it took them at its own estimate. 
The seventy thousand /szdo appropriated for the 
purposes of a foreign settlement were assessed 
according to official idea. No compensation 
was paid to their owners, but it was decided 
that they should receive the fixed rents paid by 
the foreign lessees, minus twenty per cent. for 
road-making and bridge-building. It does not 
appear that the rents then determined were much 
below the market rate, but as time passed the 
value of the lands rose considerably, and since 
their rent remained unaltered, the result now is 
that they pay about one-fifth of their market- 
able rent. Moreover, the deduction of twenty 
cent. has been made every year, and it is further 
claimed that the owners of lots which have 
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we find him, when Acting Minister of Finance, 
summoning the local Governors and Prefects 
to Tokyo for the purpose of discussing admini- 
Strative affairs. Then in the Néshémusho we 
have him settling the Exchange and Bourse 
question by deliberations with the leading mer- 
chants; the salt question by conferences with 
the salt manufacturers; the silk and tea ques- 
tions by assemblies of sericulturists and tea- 
growers. These are undoubtedly very practical 
illustrations of the Fichi-kaz principles, as well 
as effective means of teaching merchants and 
manufactures to utilize their combined experi- 
ence and intelligence. 


Tue Customs Returns of Japan’s foreign trade 
for January show that the total values of the 
commodities exported from and imported into 
Japan during the month were 5,868,137 yer and 
4,157,373,yen, respectively. The corresponding 
figures for January, 1888, were 4,527,959 yen 
and 5,092,420 yen; so that, while exports show 
an increase of 1,340,178 yen, imports show a 
decrease of 935,047 yen, the net increase in the 
total trade being 405,131 yer. This increase is 
more than accounted for by the item of silk 
alone, France figuring in the export trade of last 
month for 1,804,633 yes, whereas her corre- 
sponding figure in 1888 was only 784,537 yen. 
The total movement of specie and bullion during 
the month was 634,813 yen—namely, exports 
245,030 yen and imports 389,783 yen—against 
843,618 yen during January, 1888. Finally, 
-while in January of last year the export of specie 
and bullion exceeded the import by 607,218 
yen, the converse was the case in January of 
the current year, when the import exceeded the 


export by 144,752 yeu. 


An appeal has been made to the English-speak- 
ing community in Tokyo and Yokohama to 
provide funds for enlarging the Episcopalian 
Church in Shiba, Tokyo. The following cir- 
cular has been issued by the Church Com- 
mittee :-— 


In view of the increasing Congregation it has be- 
come advisable to take steps towards enlarging the 
English Church (Saint Andrews) in Tokio, and for 
this purpose it is necessary to request the English 
speaking Community to render assistance by subscrib- 
ing towards raising the money required. 

Mr. Conder has kindly prepared plans for carrying 
out this enlargement upon what seem the most feasible 
lines. He hasalso furnished a rough estimate, accord- 
ing to which the cost of the proposed alterations would 
be about fifteen hundred dollars. : 

This object should appeal strongly to those who are 
members-of the Congregation, and, in a lesser degree, 
to the majority of the Foreign residents. For more 
than fifteen years past the Sunday and other services 
ofthe Church have been provided for the English 
speaking Community without their being at any charge 
for the support of the Clergy, while, in other places, 
similar services have to be maintained at a large 
annual outlay. J 

With these facts before them it is believed that the 
English speaking members of the Community will be 
ready to contribute liberally to a work, the completion 
of which will be not only of great utility in itself, but 
a practical proof of their interest in, and appreciation 
of, the work of the Church in their midst. — 

It is hoped that sufficient funds will be in hand, or 
promiséd, to admit of the work being undertaken dur- 
ing the coming summer. 


It is scarcely necessary for us to say anything 
in support of this object. It will appeal at once 
to all who care anything about churches and 
church-going, and few, we should imagine, are 
quite indifferent on that subject. It is pleasant 
to learn that the necessities of the increasing 
population of Tokyo are manifested in this 
direction. 


“+A propneT is not without honour save in his 
own country.” It is curious that just at this 


moment when the question of the treatment ac- 
corded by Japan and China respectively to 
their foreign employés is being discussed and 
decided in favour of the latter by one of our 
local contemporaries—it is curious that at this 
very time the Chinese Times should write in 
the following strain:—‘It is notorious that 
for some time past there has been a wide- 
spread and persistent intrigue against Admiral 
Lang and the foreign staff of the Pei-yang 
Squadron, and that the Admiral, representing 
as he does the English and German educa- 
tional elements of the fleet, so far from obtaining 
the support of the high officials upon whose 
countenance he must ultimately depend, has 
found that the Chinese magnates, or most of 
them, actually favour the ring-leaders of the 
conspiracy for expelling foreign instructors, 
and, unless wiser counsel and more honourable 
should prevail, the situation now strained will 
become intolerable to the foreign officers who 
have done so much for the Chinese Navy, and 
whose deserts are so great. The Chinese Navy 
is a comparatively new service, of not more than 
twenty yeats’ standing, and as it began well it 
was hoped it would become an example to the 
army as well asa trustworthy weapon for the 
defence of the Empire. The native officers, 
who are but imperfectly trained, not possessing 
the confidence of their seamen, and unfit for the 
tactical arts and devices of offensive and defen- 
sive maritime warfare, have banded together, 
one and all, and now treat the honourable foreign 
gentlemen in the service with all varieties of 
vulgar brutality and insolence. The conse- 
quence will probably be that ere long the Pei- 
yang Squadron will be left entirely to Chinese 
charge, and the inevitable results may be pre- 
dicted confidently, that the fleet, or the single 
ships composing it, will become the easy prey 
to the first naval nation that may go to war with 
theEmpire.” We have never heard such charges 
as these preferred against the Japanese in re- 
spect of their foreign employés. We have never 
heard anyone, even the least contented and most 
truculent, affirm that he had been treated with 
“all varieties of vulgar brutality and insolence.” 
To Japan’s credit it must be admitted that no 
standard of courtesy could be higher than that 
uniformly reached by her in her treatment of her 
foreign employés, with the one, but, we admit, 
not unimportant, exception of the title she applies 
to them. The trouble in her case is that she 
offers them not the faintest hope of permanent 
service, and that by unsympathetic habits of 
apparent indifference she generally succeeds in 
chilling their enthusiasm. Perhaps the two 
things are inseparable. A permanent servant, 
who has definitely cast in his lot with the country 
of his adoption, finds ample incentive to energy 
in the progress of his profession and in the 
rivalry of his fellows. But a foreign employé 
in Japan has no share in the former and is 
entirely without the latter. Deprived of any 
chance of promotion or any prospect of dis- 
tinguishing himself, it is almost inevitable that 
he should develop a spirit of disappointment 
and discontent. Were he a mere mechanic he 
might be content to perform his allotted task 
and take his pay passively with his discharge. 
But highly educated men such as those em- 
ployed in the past and present in this country, 
cannot easily divest themselves of the ambition 
that made them what they are, or quietly resign 
themselves to labour which, so far as they are 
personally concerned, leaves no more per- 


manent mark on the current of events than does 
the fall of a leaf on the surface of a stream. 


* 
* * 


Yet, we repeat, it is another instance of the 
prophet in his own country. “Russia,” the 
Chinese Times goes on to say,” acted more 
wisely than China does, as the Scotch and 
English officers who gained the victories for the 
Muscovite ships in the Black Sea and in the 
Archipelago had full control and Imperial sup- 
port given to them, also generous treatment and 
encouragement, so much so that the Greigs, 
Leslies, Crowns, and others, both from affection 
and interest adopted Russia as their country, 
and their descendants remain there to this day 
in enjoyment of the highest Imperial as well as 
official and popular consideration. The Swedes 
also attached to themselves the Scotch and 
English adventurers who gave such excellent 
and faithful service to Gustavus Adolphus, and, 
as an example nearer home and in these 
modern days, China should study the progress 
of Japan, where French officers, with the intel- 
ligent and sympathetic co-operation of the 
governing classes, formed the fine army now 
serving the Mikado, and English officers, whose 
services were warmly appreciated, formed the 
existing most efficient navy, which assuredly 
will not be wanting when the inevitable time of 
struggle for ascendancy on the Western Pacific 
shore arrives.” The illustration of the French 
officers is not uniquely happy at the present 
juncture, but the fact remains that others do 
not see Japan in quite the same lurid light as 
she reflects in the eyes of some of her friends 
tn loco. 


Tue Chiugai Shogyo Shimpo has the following 
report of the annual meeting of the Nippon 
Ginko :—The thirteenth annual general meeting 
of the shareholders of the Nippon Ginko was 
held at the head office on the 16th ultimo. 
Mr. Tomita, president of the Bank, took the 
chair, and eighty shareholders were present. 
The Chairman in opening the proceedings said : 
—Before proceeding to report to you on the 
business of the Bank during the past year I should 
like for purposes of reference to make some 
remarks as to the condition of financial affairs 
generally. Notwithstanding the fact that 
markets generally were inclined to dullness in 
the earlier part of the year, the movement for 
forming public companies continued with un- 
abated activity. There were of course some 
which did not advance beyond the preliminary 
stage; but transactions in shares during the 
period were extensive and spirited. Foreseeing 
the danger to the equilibrium of the money 
market which might arise if this movement were 
to proceed unchecked, thinking men, through 
the press and elsewhere, expressed grave appre- 
hensions as to the future and warned the public 
of the risks entailed. The Nippon Ginko as far 
as possible endeavoured to meet the require- 
ments of the case; its rate of interest was raised 
or lowered as circumstances seemed to demand, 
and its transactions were carefully regulated. 
Fortunately the warnings so frequently uttered 
seem to have been listened to; the Government 
redeemed its bonds just as the circulation was 
becoming somewhat tight towards the close of 
the year, and as foreign trade improved con- 
siderably the money market showed a corre- 
sponding change for the better. We thus find 
ourselves in the happy condition of being able 
to congratulate not only our shareholders but 
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trict do not like the look of the steamer—as 
they are sure not to do—they will be very likely 
to throw stones, and then the foreigners may 
mistake them for poor coolies, and this may 
lead “to international trouble—which Heaven 
avert!” 


reverted to the Government are in the most un- 
happy position of all, since they receive only 
about a moiety of the rate originally fixed. 
There may be some exaggeration in these state- 
ments, but beyond question the land-owners 
have been harshly and unjustly treated. From 
time to time they have endeavoured to get their 
case favourably considered by the Authorities, 
but not until now has any prospect of a fair 
settlement presented itself. The present Go- 
vernor of Nagasaki, Mr. Kusaka, has taken the 
matter in hand, rightly judging, no doubt, that 
such a violation of the plain principles of justice, 
under whatever circumstances it originally took 
place and for whatever length of time it has 
existed, should not be left unredressed. At his 
instance the Central Government has given the 
affair its consideration, and it is expected that 
an arrangement satisfactory to the land-owners 
will soon be made. The cost to the Treasury 
will be about half a million of yen, but even at 
that price the Government's resolve to respect the 
rights of private property will be cheaply de- 
monstrated. 


China Daily News to make these points at our 
expense, but we beg to remind it that they are 
also made at the expense of either its own in- 
telligence or its justice. What we did say and 
do say is that among the factors actively making 
for resentment against foreigners in China, the 
treatment experienced by the people of the 
Middle Kingdom in the United States and 
Australia must count for something. To deny 
that it does would be extravagant. On what 
conceivable grounds can it be asserted that the 
Chinese do not feel these things? Of course 
they feel them. We have had distinct evidence 
that they feel them, and though as yet no im- 
peachment of the kind has been used by the 
literati to rouse popular ire, it may be confi- 
dently asserted that the stories told about Ame- 
rica and Australia have their influence in pre- 
disposing the Chinese to displays such as that 
recently witnessed at Chinkiang. A man, 
supposing him to be prone to human failings, 
is much readier to slap the face of an enemy 
than that of a friend. Everything that tends to 
make the Chinese regard foreigners as enemies, 
renders them quicker to raise their hands against 
us. The proximate cause may be anything— 
a Sikh policeman’s roughness; the desecration 
of a temple; the accidental slaughter of a tame 
duck, or an epidemic among the scholars at a 
_ missionary school—but the mood educated by 
these large and far more conspicuous questions 
of international conduct is not to be ignored, 
let glib folks say what they please. The Nor/h 
China Daily News is doubtless thoroughly 
familiar with all the motives and sentiments of 
a Chinkiang mob, or any other Celestial crowd, 
but we plain every-day folks, not claiming any 
such intimate knowledge of the processes of the 
provincial mind in China, must be content to 
connect results, not alone with their immediate 
causes, but also with influences which, though 
more remote and general, would make for 
similar effects anywhere else in the world. 


Tue Bourse question is not allowed to slumber. 
It will be remembered that whereas Osaka 
showed from the first a disposition to establish a 
bourse, Tékyé hung back, and seemed to prefer 
the existing system of Exchanges. In prolong- 
ing the term of the latter, according to the 
change of official policy when Courit Inouye be- 
came Minister of State for Agriculture and 
Commerce, one of the chief difficulties to be 
encountered was Osaka's position. That city 
had made various practical preparations to open 
a bourse at the time appointed for the demise 
of the Exchanges, and the promoters of the 
project naturally objected to see their plans 
knocked on the head. At the same time, it 
was beyond question that the interests of share- 
holders in the Exchanges would have been 
arbitrarily and unjustly dealt with had the 
substitution of Bourses for Exchanges been con- 
summated by official fiat at the time proposed. 
Count Inouye settled the matter very adroitly by 
extending the charters of the Exchanges, and 
persuading those benefited by the extension to 
compensate the disappointed projectors of the 
Osaka Bourse. His Excellency has not allowed 
it to be forgotten, however, that this was only a 
temporary adjustment of the complication. Ap- 
proving of the theory of the Bourse system as 
compared with the present Exchanges, the 
Minister prolonged the life of the latter merely 
because he thought, with the leading merchants, 
that the time had not come for any heroic 
measures. He has therefore held communica- 
tions with the principal men of Tékyé on the 
subject, and last Thursday Messrs. Shibusawa 
Eiichi, Tanimoto, Nishimura, Nakamura, Okura, 
Eizo, and Ozawa, assembled by appointment at 
Count Inouye’s residence and discussed the 
whole question. The Minister reminded them 
of the circumstances that had occurred, and of 
the fact that the charters of the Exchanges had 
only been extended to May, 1891, and explained 
that, in his opinion, the desirability of ultimately 
replacing the Exchanges by Bourses was very 
plain. It appeared, however, that business men 
had been dissatisfied with certain features of the 
Bourse scheme, as promulgated officially, and 
inasmuch as business men alone were com- 
petent to pronounce a practical judgment on 
such questions, his Excellency thought it 
essential that the merchants of Tékyé should 
give the problem mature consideration and 
formulate their views about it. In order that 
they might be in a better position to do 
this, he recommended them to send dele- 
gates to the West for the purpose of studying 
the working of the Bourse system 72 /oco, and 
preparing a report on the subject. We learn 
that the merchants entirely agreed with these 
views, and promised to hold a meeting with the 
object of discussing them more fully, and select- 
ing persons to send abroad. 


* 
* * 


It is very interesting to watch the consistent 
efforts that have been made by Count Inouye 
to keep the policy of the Government in touch 
with popular opinion, and to educate the people 
in the habit of interchanging views and formu- 
lating them collectively. As far back as 1872, 


Tue steamer Kuling has not yet ascended the 
Upper Yangtsze. A correspondent of the Chz- 
nese Ttmes, referring to this subject in a letter 
from Ichang, says:—‘‘ Mr. Archibald Little has 
been already over a month waiting for the Wei- 
yuens who are to settle with him and Consul 
Gregory what steps ought to be taken, in the 
event of the Xuding proceeding up the gorges, 
to prevent collisions with junks. But still no 
sign of the Weiyuens’ arrival! No term has 
been fixed for their coming or their going. 
According to Chinese local instructions they are 
to report progress from time to time to their 
respective governors. This, in the case of the 
Deputies from Chéng-tu, will take about nine 
weeks without allowing any time for the reply, 
which will also take some time coming, though 
considerably less than the letter going up river. 
As Mr. Little can hardly leave while the negotia- 
tions are pending, he may therefore be con- 
sidered a fixture at Ichang for the rest of his 
existence, unless there come some assistance 
from the British Minister at Peking to declare 
that these long-winded pour parlers are not what 
were intended, and are decidedly beyond the 
mark. It is in any case as well he is building 
himself a house, and though the house stands 
still, as houses at Ichang have a knack of 
doing, yet it will probably be ready long 
before the Wei-yuens are. - People here are 
surprised that Mr. Little should have left 
Peking without the permit in his hand, as 
referring the matter here is tantamount to shelv- 
ing it. To those who live at Ichang, and know 
the size of the river in the gorges, the whole affair 
assumes an air of transparent absurdity, that does 
not perhaps at once strike people at a distance. 
Travellers through the gorges as a rule seem 
on an average to meet about one junk an 
hour. And considering the many hundreds 2 
steamer has to steer clear of before arriving 
at Ichang, often in very narrow passages, 
where the current is at least running fast 
enough to make her go astern for a while- 
whilst steaming with all her power ahead, 
it would seem strange if, after passing Ichang, 
she could not manage to keep clear of 
an average junk an hour. So we are not 
suprised to hear that the old monkey story 
is being revived, and Taotais gravely telling 
British Consuls that if the monkeys of the dis- 


A curious circumstance connected with the 
leasing of land to foreigners in Nagasaki is 
now under discussion. Originally the so-called 
“island” of Deshima was the only place where 
foreign residence was permitted. This was in 
the days of the Dutch settlers, When, however, 
treaties were concluded with other Western 
Powers in 1857.and the years immediately fol- 
lowing, the area—about 25 acres—of Deshima 
being insufficient, the Government added some 
sixty acres—70,000 /subo—and of these eighty- 
five acres the Settlement proper has consisted 
ever since. The Tokugawa Authorities, by 
whom this action was taken, did not make a 
habit of seriously considering their subjects’ 
rights of property. If the State wanted lands 
or houses, it took them at its own estimate. 
The seventy thousand /sudo appropriated for the 
purposes of a foreign settIement were assessed 
according to official idea. No compensation 
was paid to their owners, but it was decided 
that they should receive the fixed rents paid by 
the foreign lessees, minus twenty per cent. for 
road-making and bridge-building. It does not 
appear that the rents then determined were much 
below the market rate, but as time passed the 
value of the lands rose considerably, and since 
their rent remained unaltered, the result now is 
that they pay about one-fifth of their market- 
able rent. Moreover, the deduction of twenty 
cent. has been made every year, and it is further 
claimed that the owners of lots which have 
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we find him, when Acting Minister of Finance, 
summoning the local Governors and Prefects 
to Tokyo for the purpose of discussing admini- 
strative affairs. Then in the Néshémusho we 
have him settling the Exchange and Bourse 
question by deliberations with the leading mer- 
chants; the salt question by conferences with 
the salt manufacturers; the silk and tea ques- 
tions by assemblies of sericulturists and tea- 
growers. These are undoubtedly very practical 
illustrations of the Fichi-kai principles, as well 
as effective means of teaching merchants and 
manufactures to utilize their combined experi- 
ence and intelligence. 


Tue Customs Returns of Japan’s foreign trade 
for January show that the total values of the 
commodities exported from and imported into 
Japan during the month were 5,868,137 yer and 
4,157,373,yen, respectively, The corresponding 
figures for January, 1888, were 4,527,959 yen 
and 5,092,420 yen; so that, while exports show 
an increase of 1,340,178 yen, imports show a 
decrease of 935,047 yen, the net increase in the 
total trade being 405,131 yer. This increase is 
more than accounted for by the item of silk 
alone, France figuring in the export trade of last 
month for 1,804,633 yes, whereas her corre- 
sponding figure in 1888 was only 784,537 yen. 
The total movement of specie and bullion during 
the month was 634,813 yer—namely, exports 
245,030 yer and imports 389,783 yen—against 
843,618 yer during January, 1888. Finally, 
-while in January of last year the export of specie 
and bullion exceeded the import by 607,218 
yen, the converse was the case in January of 
the current year, when the import exceeded the 
export by 144,752 yeu. 


AN appeal has been made to the English-speak- 
ing community in Tokyo and Yokohama to 
provide funds for enlarging the Episcopalian 
Church in Shiba, Tokyo. The following cir- 
cular has been issued by the Church Com- 
mittee :-— 


In view of the increasing Congregation it has be- 
come advisable to take steps towards enlarging the 
English Church (Saint Andrews) in Tokio, and for 
this purpose it is necessary to request the English 
speaking Community to render assistance by subscrib- 
ing towards raising the money required. 

Mr. Conder has kindly prepared plans for carrying 
out this enlargement upon what seem the most feasible 
lines. He hasalso furnished a rough estimate, accord- 
ing to which the cost of the proposed alterations would 
be about fifteen hundred dollars. ; 

This object should appeal strongly to those who are 
members-of the Congregation, and, in a lesser degree, 
to the majority of the Foreign residents. For more 
than fifteen years past the Sunday and other services 
of the Church have been provided for the English 
speaking Community without their being at any charge 
for the support of the Clergy, while, in other places, 
similar services have to be maintained at a large 
annual outlay. . 

With these facts before them it is believed that the 
English speaking members of the Community will be 
ready to contribute liberally to a work, the completion 
of which will be not only of great utility in itself, but 
a practical proof of their interest in, and appreciation 
of, the work of the Church in their midst. : 

It is hoped that sufficient funds will be in hand, or 
promiséd, to admit of the work being undertaken dur- 
ing the coming summer. 


It is scarcely necessary for us to say anything 
in support of this object. It will appeal at once 
to all who care anything about churches and 
church-going, and few, we should imagine, are 
quite indifferent on that subject. It is pleasant 
to learn that the necessities of the increasing 
population of Tokyo are manifested in this 
direction. 


‘© A propHetT is not without honour save in his 
own country.” It is curious that just at this 


moment when the question of the treatment ac- 
corded by Japan and China respectively to 
their foreign employés is being discussed and 
decided in favour of the latter by one of our 
local contemporaries—it is curious that at this 
very time the Chinese Times should write in 
the following strain:—‘‘It is notorious that 
for some time past there has been a wide- 
spread and persistent intrigue against Admiral 
Lang and the foreign staff of the Pei-yang 
Squadron, and that the Admiral, representing 
as he does the English and German educa- 
tional elements of the fleet, so far from obtaining 
the support of the high officials upon whose 
countenance he must ultimately depend, has 
found that the Chinese magnates, or most of 
them, actually favour the ring-leaders of the 
conspiracy for expelling foreign instructors, 
and, unless wiser counsel and more honourable 
should prevail, the situation now strained will 
become intolerable to the foreign officers who 
have done so much for the Chinese Navy, and 
whose deserts are so great. The Chinese Navy 
is a comparatively new service, of not more than 
twenty years’ standing, and as it began well it 
was hoped it would become an example to the 
army as well asa trustworthy weapon for the 
defence of the Empire. The native officers, 
who are but imperfectly trained, not possessing 
the confidence of their seamen, and unfit for the 
tactical arts and devices of offensive and defen- 
sive maritime warfare, have banded together, 
one and all, and now treat the honourable foreign 
gentlemen in the service with all varieties of 
vulgar brutality and insolence. The conse- 
quence will probably be that ere long the Pei- 
yang Squadron will be left entirely to Chinese 
charge, and the inevitable results may be pre- 
dicted confidently, that the fleet, or the single 
ships composing it, will become the easy prey 
to the first naval nation that may go to war with 
theEmpire.” We have never heard such charges 
as these preferred against the Japanese in re- 
spect of their foreign employés. We have never 
heard anyone, even the least contented and most 
truculent, affirm that he had been treated with 
“all varieties of vulgar brutality and insolence.” 
To Japan’s credit it must be admitted that no 
standard of courtesy could be higher than that 
uniformly reached by her in her treatment of her 
foreign employés, with the one, but, we admit, 
not unimportant, exception of the title she applies 
to them. The trouble in her case is that she 
offers them not the faintest hope of permanent 
service, and that by unsympathetic habits of 
apparent indifference she generally succeeds in 
chilling their enthusiasm. Perhaps the two 
things are inseparable. A permanent servant, 
who has definitely cast in his lot with the country 
of his adoption, finds ample incentive to energy 
in the progress of his profession and in the 
rivalry of his fellows. But a foreign employé 
in Japan has no share in the former and is 
entirely without the latter. Deprived of any 
chance of promotion or any prospect of dis- 
tinguishing himself, it is almost inevitable that 
he should develop a spirit of disappointment 
and discontent. Were he a mere mechanic he 
might be content to perform his allotted task 
and take his pay passively with his discharge. 
But highly educated men such as those em- 
ployed in the past and present in this country, 
cannot easily divest themselves of the ambition 
that made them what they are, or quietly resign 
themselves to labour which, so far as they are 
personally concerned, leaves no more per- 


manent mark on the current of events than does 
the fall of a leaf on the surface of a stream. 


* 
* * 


Yet, we repeat, it is another instance of the 
prophet in his own country. ‘ Russia,” the 
Chinese Times goes on to say,” acted more 
wisely than China does, as the Scotch and 
English officers who gained the victories for the 
Muscovite ships in the Black Sea and in the 
Archipelago had full control and Imperial sup- 
port given to them, also generous treatment and 
encouragement, so much so that the Greigs, 
Leslies, Crowns, and others, both from affection 
and interest adopted Russia as their country, 
and their descendants remain there to this day 
in enjoyment of the highest Imperial as well as 
official and popular consideration. The Swedes 
also attached to themselves the Scotch and 
English adventurers who gave such excellent 
and faithful service to Gustavus Adolphus, and, 
as an example nearer home and in these 
modern days, China should study the progress 
of Japan, where French officers, with the intel- 
ligent and sympathetic co-operation of the 
governing classes, formed the fine army now 
serving the Mikado, and English officers, whose 
services were warmly appreciated, formed the. 
existing most efficient navy, which assuredly 
will not be wanting when the inevitable time of 
struggle for ascendancy on the Western Pacific 
shore arrives.” The illustration of the French 
officers is not uniquely happy at the present 
juncture, but the fact remains that others do 
not see Japan in quite the same lurid light as 
she reflects in the eyes of some of her friends 
wn loco. , 


Tue Chiugai Shogyo Shimpo has the following 
report of the annual meeting of the Nippon 
Ginko :—The thirteenth annual general meeting 
of the shareholders of the Nippon Ginko was 
held at the head office on the 16th ultimo. 
Mr. Tomita, president of the Bank, took the 
chair, and eighty shareholders were present. 
The Chairman in opening the proceedings said : 
—Before proceeding to report to you on the 
business of the Bank during the past year I should 
like for purposes of reference to make some 
remarks as to the condition of financial affairs 
generally. Notwithstanding the fact that 
markets generally were inclined to dullness in 
the earlier part of the year, the movement for 
forming public companies continued with un- 
abated activity. There were of course some 
which did not advance beyond the preliminary 
stage; but transactions in shares during the 
period were extensive and spirited. Foreseeing 
the danger to the equilibrium of the money 
market which might arise if this movement were 
to proceed unchecked, thinking men, through 
the press and elsewhere, expressed grave appre- 
hensions as to the future and warned the public 
of the risks entailed. The Nippon Ginko as far 
as possible endeavoured to meet the require- 
ments of the case; its rate of interest was raised 
or lowered as circumstances seemed to demand, 
and its transactions were carefully regulated. 
Fortunately the warnings so frequently uttered 
seem to have been listened to; the Government 
redeemed its bonds just as the circulation was 
becoming somewhat tight towards the close of 
the year, and as foreign trade improved con- 
siderably the money market showed a corre- 
sponding change for the better. We thus find 
ourselves in the happy condition of being able 
to congratulate not only our shareholders but 
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the financial world in general on the satisfactory 
circumstances under which the year ended. Dur- 
ing the year an Imperial Notification revising the 
Convertible Bank Notes Regulations was issued, 
and in accordance with the same a section for 
dealing with convertible notes was opened in 
the Bank, and the result of the business is an- 
nounced weekly in the Oficial Gazette. The 
total amount of convertible notes in circulation 
on the last day of 1888 was 62,995,518 yen, 
which, compared with the figures for the close 
of 1887 (53,235,102 yen) shows an increase of 
9,760,416 yen. When, however, we compare 
the total amount of all notes above 1 yen de- 
nomination in circulation at the end of last 
year, 129,311,388.50 sven (government notes, 
"38,636,214 yen, bank notes, 27,679,656.50 yen, 
convertible notes, 62,995,518 ven) with the 
amount for the previous year, 128,059,079.50 
yen (government notes, 46,219,844 yen, bank 
notes, 28,604,133.50 yen, convertible notes 
53,235,100 yen) we find that the total in- 
crease is only 1,252,309 yen. The increase 
in the amount of convertible notes seems to 
have arisen from the application of those 
notes to the redemption of government and 
bank notes. After referring to the increase 
in the business of the Bank resulting from the 
revision of the Public Loan Bonds Regulations, 
and to’ the amnendment of the bye-laws of the 
institution, Mr. Tomita mentioned that the 
increasing intricacy of the accounts rendered 
necessary the preparation of two kinds of re- 
ports, a half-yearly report as to the settled ac- 
counts, and a yearly report of the business 
generally. The accounts, which have already 
been published, were then read, the profits of 


the year being allocated as follows :— 

Vin. 
400.600 
120,000 


First Dividend for whole shares 
Appropriation for Reserves....... 


Rewards to and expenses of offi 65,000 
Second Dividend................cc00ecsee 350,000 
Cost of manufacturing convertible notes 120,000 
Reserves for the half year ..............0008 159,000 
Carried forward to the next account .............6 195,331 

Total sigciccccecctivssveseisescdavecaseconvensdvisees 1,300,331 


Tue Fiji Shimpo hints that the Coast Defence 
Fund, was which started with the ostensible pur- 
pose of providing money for the carrying out ofa 
scheme of Coast Defence, really had its origin 
in a very different motive. It had more than 
once occurred to various Chz/? of Prefectures 
that some means should be taken to ameliorate 
the condition of rich farmers and merchants in 
their jurisdiction, who were frequently subjected 
to humiliation, almost indignity, from not posses- 
sing official rank. But how to confer such 
rank was a question that puzzled the Authorities 
for some time, till at length it was resolved to 
invite contributions to a coast defence fund and 
to reward the contributors with official rank. 
As it has turned out, however, only a favoured 
few have received this reward, and even these 
are said to be greviously disappointed. For 
since the Coast Defence Fund was initiated the 
times have changed much; civilians may now 
drive up to the very porch of official buildings 
and in their intercourse with Government 
officials they are treated with respect. So that 
the distinction which two years ago was an 
enviable one, is to-day of little value. We give 
the story for what it is’ worth—very little, pro- 
bably. 


A new journal, the Afessager du Fapon, has 
just been born in this Settlement. Its size is 
modest ; it is well printed, and its conductors 
promise that it shall appear daily. The editor, 
Mr. A. Harmand, is well known in Yokohama 


and respected by all who know him. As a 
journalistic writer he has already served his ap- 
prenticeship, and his re-appearance in this réle 
is decidedly a gain to the reading public. The 
Messager's opening article promises well. M. 
Harmand promises to represent French interests 
before everything. He thinks that they stand in 
need of representation, and from that proposi- 
tion we shall not venture to dissent. He 
promises, also, to give due attention to Japa- 
nese affairs, but in doing so, “never to be 
wanting in the respect and consideration due 
to the Government of a country in which we 
enjoy benevolent hospitality,” or to forget “ that 
we should demand the same respect in France.” 
These are wholesome sentiments, and if M. 
Harmand abides by them in practice, as we have 
every confidence he will, the Afessager du 
Japon will offer a pleasant contrast to the 
stereotyped habits of unfriendly criticism and 
rude abuse so familiar to readers of the press in 
this Settlement. We wish the Messager all 
success, atid hope that journalistic enterprise 
may prove, in its case, much more profitable and 
satisfactory than has hitherto been the rule in 


Japan. 
Tue Musical Society of Japan has published 


the following summary of ils accounts, &c., 
for 1888 :— 


Orricers ELECTED FOR THE PRESENT YEAR:— 
President, Marquis N. Nabeshima; Vice-President, Mar- 
quis M. Hachisuka; Secretaries, Mr. Isawa, Professor R. 
Yatabe; Treasurers, Mr. I’. Iwakura, Mr. S$. Kodzu; Art 
Managers, Professors F. Eckert, G. Sauvlet, R. Dittrich, 
Mr. S. Nakamura, and Mr. F. Shiba. 


NUMBER OF MEMBERS :—Honorary Members, 14; Spe- 
cial, 80; Ordinay, 122; total 216. 
FINANCIAL REPORT OF LAST YEAR, 
RECEIVED. 


Balance of the preceding year 
Collection from members. 
Donation for entertaining guests :— 
by Marquis Nabeshima 
by Marquis Hachisuka............... 


TOCA si ctetcc Maced deisecvesddsevsesitesnteadetavssccsccwedcs 61.217 
For Printing.... 33,145 
For Transport . se 18.580 
For Refreshments for Special members and other per- 

FOLIMETS. 2 hicassecnsAceuvCyeed coud aadoceesedaytansascsacvaevesessece: soe 56.050 
For Recompenes to clerks and wages of servants, &c... 73.150 
For Miscellaneous expenses . 107.322 
For Debts paid............000000 10.135 
For Entertainment of guests . + §4.100 

Total isccccecceseisnindes » 342-482 
Balance icccccsssscecisseecdacasssecussdsasscoesuvaeestantacuveee 18.735 
Total c.cssscssssssssccesscceseersscneseacsscessscssesensensessaes 361.317 


One can scarcely doubt that the successful 
opposition offered in Peking to the extension of 
the railway from Tientsin to Tungchow will 
prove a serious affair for the Great Viceroy. Li 
Chung-tang is now in his sixty-eighth year 
—if we remember rightly—and though still 
a hale man, his capacity for encountering and 
crushing organised hostility must of necessity 
have undergone some diminution. Perhaps 
there is exaggeration in the theory that Peking’s 
anti-railway attitude is directed against the 
Viceroy rather than against the innovation of 
the iron road. Immense interests are supposed 
to be at stake—the interests of a river population 
numbering about two millions, and the interests 
of a perfect host of mule-owners and carters. 
The same apprehensions that arrayed such an 
influential section of English public opinion 
against railways seventy years ago, are active 
on a larger and less enlightened scale in China 
to-day, and for our own part we were astonished 
to learn, on the authority of persons now shown 
to have been over-sanguine, that these had been 
overcome. There are, therefore, grounds for 
concluding that many of the difficulties en- 
countered by the projectors of the line are dond 


fide, and that official jealousy does not count for 
everything. On the other hand, itappears that the 


. 


projectors had managed to conciliate the various 
local interests by a compromise which rendered 
the pecuniary prospects of the railway enter- 
prise exceedingly doubtful. They had pledged 
themselves to rates which would have left all the 
goods traffic and much of the passenger traffic 
in the hands of the boatmen and carters. How 
did it happen, then, that the adverse influence 
of the latter classes was exerted so strongly and 
successfully at the eleventh hour? We cannot 
answer the question, and inability to answer it 
evidently persuades people in China to con- 
clude that the Viceroy’s enemies, rather than 
the boatmen and carters, constitute the back- 
bone of the opposition. The Chinese Times, a 
first-rate authority, says this about it :— 


The opposition to the railway extension in the direc- 
tion of Peking is more serious than we were aware of 
Inst week ;. it amounts in fact to an effective block to 
all further operations until some change takes place 
in the relative position of the parties. Thereactionary 
party has more strength, organisation, coherence, and 
outward and visible shape than anything of the sort 
we have seen in recent years. The real instigator of 
the movement is a member of several Boards, and is 
one of the ablest as well as most courageous of Chinese 
officials, and the combination embraces practically 
the voting power of six Boards with a strong con- 
tingent of men of rank, including a considerable 
number who are very near the Throne. The attack 
on the railway, though primarily directed against the 
Viceroy Li, raises the whole question of railway build- 
ing in China, and it is in some respect, fortunate that 
it is raised in this outspoken manner and on such a 
definite issue, as the arguments relied on by the ex- 
treme conservatives will be exposed to the light, 
where they can be met fairly and openly. The result 
of the discussion which will ensue cannot fail to con- 
tribute to the education of public opinion, and will be 
a clear gain to the cause of national progress. It 
may be hoped indeed that the struggle will have the 
significance of a decisive battle in a campaign which 
has been protracted by inconclusive reconnoitring and 
the shirking of direct conflict. For it is scarcely pos- 
sible that the Viceroy Li can acquiesce tamely in 
what is intended as a death-blow to his policy and his 
prestige. Both he and the Imperial Court have gone 
too far in the matter to be able to effect a retreat 
under the cover of darkness; and though some 
technical loop-hole will be found which will satisfy 
conventional canons which tolerate the most trans- 
parent of coverings, by which the “face” of the Im- 
perial personages will be saved, the Minister who is 
responsible for the advice given, and for the executive 
action taken, can in no wise escape his responsibility, 
and must in fact accept the challenges thrown down. 
The contest will be watched with unusual interest. 


We take the following from the Choya Shimbun: 
—We are informed in Art. XXII. of the Con- 
stitution that the people are to enjoy freedom of 
residenceand removal within the limits prescribed 
bylaw. Art. 1V. of the Peace Preservation Re- 
gulations, however, provides that whenever a 
person living or sojourning within less than 3 riz 
from the Palace or any temporary residence of 
His Majesty the Emperor, is believed to be har- 
bouring revolutionary plans or contemplating a 
disturbance of the public peace and tranquillity, 
the Chief of the Metropolitan Police or a local 
Governor may, with the sanction of the Home 
Minister, order such person to withdraw within a 
stated number of days or hours, and forbid him 
to enter or reside within the distance mentioned 
above. Again, Art. XXIV. of the Constitu- 
tion says that Japanese subjects shall enjoy 
freedom of speech, writing, publication, public 
meeting, and association within the limits of law. 
Arts. I. to IIT. of the above mentioned Regulations 
lay certain restrictions on public meeting, publi- 
cation, and association; and the question then 
arises—what is to be celled law? According 
to the Constitution, all laws must obtain the 
approval and consent of the Imperial Diet; 
but, as this is impossible when the Diet is not in 
session, it is provided in Art. LXXVI. that ex- 
isting legal enactments, ‘‘such as laws, regula- 
tions, ordinances, or by whatever names they may 
be called, shall, so far as they do not conflict with 
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the present Constitution, continue in force.” It 
is argued in some quarters that the Peace Pre- 
servation Regulations—even though at variance 
with provisions of the Constitution—possess the 
same validity and force as a law that has re- 
ceived; the approval and consent of the Im- 
perial Diet: in fact, they are covered by 
respect of his freedom, their effect being one 
of ‘the limits of the law” referred to in the 
Constitution. But freedom of residence is 
secured by the fundamental code—the Constitu- 
tion—the force of which cannot be impaired 
by an inferior and subordinate law, or by 
an Imperial Notification. Should restraints be 
imposed under regulations, the latter are un- 
constitutional, and under Art. LXXVI. become 
null and void as soon as the Constitution 
comes into force. Another view is that the 
Peace Regulations are of the same character as 
the measures provided for in Art. VIII. of the 
Constitution—to -be taken by the Emperor in 
case of urgent necessity—and like them will 
come before the Diet at its first sitting for ap- 
proval. In the event of approval being withheld 
they willbecome invalid. Fromall points of view, 
it is added in conclusion, the life of the Peace 
Preservation Regulations is a precarious one. 


We find it quite incredible that Wu Ta-chéng 
should have reported the closure of the breach 
in the Yellow River's bank, if nothing had really 
been accomplished except the building of an 
embankment across the ice. It is assumed by 
those who credit this rumour, that Wu, accepts 
the reports of his subordinates with implicit 
faith, and never thinks of verifying their correct- 
ness. From what we know of Wu we think 
this in the highést degree unlikely. He is a 
shrewed, practical man, and he is well aware 
that the work entrusted to his direction on the 
bank of the Yellow River is watched with the 
keenest interest by an immense number of 
influential people in China, from the Emperor 
downwards. To suppose that such a man under 
such circumstances would refrain from personal 
inspection of an undertaking that must make or 
mar his own reputation ; to imagine that he could 
possibly be so perfunctory and infatuated as to 
report the breach closed when, in point of fact, 
a stream fifty yards wide and as many feet deep 
was flowing along as before, the only differ- 
ence being that a sheet of ice rested on 
its surface, is to rate Chinese intelligence a 
little too low and Chinese credulity a little 
too high. The idea underlying the rumour 
is that Chinese officialdom has been anxious 
to furnish at least one auspicious event on the 
occasion of the Emperor’s marriage. On the 
whole, the fates have been unkind to the illus- 
trious young couple. While they sat facing 
each other on the left and right of the nuptial 
couch amid magnificence that recalls the 
Arabian Nights, famine and pestilence were 
sweeping away tens of thousands in Shantung, 
Manchuria, and the Yangtse provinces; the ashes 
of the great gate of the Hall of Audience were 
smouldering, and the corpse of the imperial uncle, 
Prince Tun, had just been consigned to its last 
resting place. Everything had been perverse, 
and had the Court astrologers chosen an in- 
auspicious time for the great event, their se- 
lection could scarcely have been more fully 
justified by circumstances. The closing of the 
terrible breach in the river’s bank would indeed 
have been a ray of sunshine amid this darkness, 
and it is just conceivable that Wu Ta-chéng 


may have been instructed to adapt his report to 
the occasion, if possible. But to represent a 
bank on the surface of the ice as an effective 
dam exceeds the range of possibilities, and we 
are absolutely sceptical that any such colossal 
lie has been told. 


WE read in the Pall Afall Budget that a Japa- 
nese fancy dress ball for children was in con- 
templation in London at the end of January, 
Mr. Mortimer Menpes, the artist who visited 
Japan in 1887, being the giver. This is what 
the London journal says :— 


There is great curiosity concerning the fancy dress 
children’s party at which little Miss Menpes is to entertain 
her small friends to-morrow evening, not orgetting a party 
of grown-ups who will enjoy the pretty sight which is pro- 
mised as much as anybody. I was making some sketches 
last night of some of the childien, and I send you a few 
details which may be interesting. First of all, the little 
hostess looks charming in her dainty costume of lemon, 
yellow, and apple-green draperies, and her jet black hair 
(from the wigmaker’s) adorned with bright but delicate 
Japanese trifles. The little boy you might take for Mr. 
Grossmith, junior, in the ‘* Mikado.”’ 

Little Miss Dorothy will be the ded/e of the ball. With 
a face like wax, a mask acquired by much powder, and 
the black eyebrows, the curve of vermilion on the under 
lip, the graceful garments, she would passin the streets 
of Tokio or Osaka as a genuine Japanese beauty, and I 
greatly fear that her winsome little face will play havoc 
with the hearts of my little masters. I don’t wish to spoil 
sport, but as every mother likes to read about these 
lay functions, I just venture to tell one or two secrets. 

‘or instance, Mr. Mark Napier’s two children will appear 
as Respeltans, and very picturesque they look in their 
louse white garments, which offer such a background for 
the variegated sashes and silken bands with which they 
are slashed. 

Mrs. Bram Stoker’s little boy—I hope I may be allowed 
the “little’’—will enable the guests and the critics of 
costumes to compare the Chinese pigtail with the Japanese 
methods. He should have gone as Macbeth, now. Little 
Miss Minnie Terry, Bootles’ Baby, will look ‘jest lovely,” 
as the American girls said of Mr. Chamberlain, as a little 
Puritan maiden, with a vocabulary of ‘‘ thees and thous.” 
And so on. 

The feature of the party will be the Japanese cotillon, 
invented by Japanese Menpes, who biought back from the 
Land of the Sun many packing cases full of wonderful Japa- 
nese toys. What toys! Ye gods, why cannot the British 
mother buy them in Regent-street or the Strand? Picture 
scores of spiders, so lovely and so graceful and so agile, 
that the daintiest little Miss Muffet whois there will be 
able to sit down beside her—spider in the feminine gender 
—quite comfortably. Picture butterflies—no—no relation 
ef you know who—with beautiful gaudy wings, all spotted 
so brilliantly, Think of comical ravens and jolly dogs, 
and funny little houses, which a newly-married couple with 
slender means and tender hearts would jump at, and 
reckon cheap at £30 a year. ‘The houses of Tit Bits 
could not compete with them for convenience, and no 
sanitary inspection necessary. But enough! Wait till 
Friday morning. 


Tue formal announcement of the annexation of 
Christmas Island, upon which the British flag 
was hoisted in June last by the Jmperieuse, has 


appeared in the London Gaze/fe as follows :— 


Downing-street, January oth, 1889.—The Queen has been 
pleased to direct letters patent to be passed under the Great Seal, 
appointing the Governor of the Straits Settlements and their 
dependencies to be Governor of Christmas Island, in the Indian 
Ocean, and authorising the annexation of that Island to the 
Straits Settlements. 


Christmas Island—that is the spot referred to 
above, for there is another island of the same 
name in the Pacific in lat. 1°59’ N. long. 157° 
30' W.—is uninhabited and possesses valuable 
guano deposits. It is also said to be well tim- 
bered and covered with dense jungle, and to 
contain countless flocks of birds, especially 
pigeons. The island is situated about 200 miles 
south of Java. 


Tue Fiji Shimpo expresses the hope that in its 
main features the policy pursued by the late 
Minister of State for Education will be adopted 
by his successor, but suggests at the same time 
that attention should be given to the necessity 
of adapting education to the means of the people. 
Many alterations have taken place in the objects 
and methods of the Education Department since 
it was established, each change of Minister 
generally involving a change of policy. An 
example of this was the temporary revival, some 
five or six years ago, of the Chinese system, only 
to give way, on the assumption of office by Vis- 
count Mori, to the Western system. While it is 


for his successor to continue in the course which 
the late Minister had marked out, the #z/7 ex- 
presses the hope that the cost of education will 
be rendered proportionate to the means of the 


people, and that its progress will not be unduly 
accelerated. 


Tue death of Mrs. T. Walsh, which took place 
at Florence on the 26th of February, appears to 
have been sudden. Her last letters to Japan, 
written at the end of December, were bright and 
cheerful, and there was no reason whatever to 
anticipate the illness that carried her off. For 
many years the leader of Yokohama society, the 
deceased lady will be mourned by numerous 
friends in this Settlement, who had not quite 
abandoned the hope that when the education of 
her daughters was completed, she might return 
again to Japan. The sad event involves a 
double loss, for it will doubtless entail the return 
to Europe of Mr. T. Walsh, one of the ablest 
and most highly respected members of the 
foreign community in this country. 


THE demonstrations in China-town in honour 
of the wedding of the Emperor of China were 
repeated on even a larger scale on Monday, in 
celebration of the assumption of the reins of 
government by His Imperial Majesty. Between 
six and eight o'clock a huge procession, which 
occupied nearly a quarter of an hour in passing 
a given point, wound its length through the 
Streets of the Settlement with quite a festive ac- 
companiment of torches, and music of wind in- 
struments and drums. Many cars bearing richly 
habited girls, and lit up by numerous lanterns, 
were drawn along, while dragons pranced and 
gaudily painted dancers ‘‘clowned” for the 
benefit of the spectators. Most Chinese places 
of business were illuminated. 


Ws take from the Oficial Gazette the following 
lable, prepared by the Metropolitan Police au- 
thorities, showing the circulation for the month 
of December last of the leading daily papers 
and magazines in the capital :— 


‘ TotaL 
Name. No. or Issugs.  Circunation. 
Mainichi Shimbun ........ seevese 20 ceseceses 205,165 


Tokyo Nicht Nichi Shimbun .. 26 ........ + 304,334 


Choya Shimbun seve 20 seceeceee 172,449 
Fist Shimpo wooo seeeeeee QL seveeseee 3341998 
Hocht Shimbun vo.cccccccccccsees 26 vissceeee 521,326 
Yamato Shimbun ......... dais 25 sesersere 559,985 
Koron Shimpo wiccsesees seve 250 cesceveee 58,337 
Bukka ShIMpo wicccceccccssssecers 26 ssscereee 113,026 
Keisat Zasshi .... 5 seeawe vee 8,543, 
Foron Shinshi ..... sarees seseseeee Gio vecesecees 743907 
Nippon-fin  sscccccrnes cenee bess BOD sestekses 12,212 
Kokumin-no tomo veccccccesecees 2 sseseseee 25,057 


On Saturday evening his Excellency the Vice- 
Minister of State for Foreign Affairs and Vis- 
countess Aoki entertained a large party at the 
official residence, Uragasemi-ga-seki, Tokyo. 
Some three hundred guests were present, in- 
cluding Princes of the Blood, Ministers of 
State, noblemen, the members of the Foreign 
Corps Diplomatique, Generals, Admirals, many 
high officials, and a large contingent of foreigners 
of all nationalities. The arrangements were 
unexceptionable, and the party was in all re- 
spects most successful. 


Tue leading Japanese and foreign residents of 
Toékyé and Yokohama were entertained by Mr. 
and Mrs. San-no-miya, on Monday evening, at 
their Shinagawa residence. The decorations 
and illuminations were very beautiful, and the 
party was in all respects a brilliant success. 


Tue Choya Shimbun was suspended Thursday 
by order of the Chief of the Metropolitan Police. 
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lands and houses by foreigners outside the 
Settlement.”- If after this explanation, 
strict accord with a reasonable and un-|our stormy critic is still disposed to do 
questioned condition attached to the ori-|battle with the creations of his own angry 
ginal sanction under which foreigners|fancy, we venture to remind him that 
lease lands outside the limits of the Kobe|baseless indignation is a mood not only 
Settlement. The condition was that houses|suggestive but open to inconvenient in- 
and lands thus leased should be subject to|terpretation. 

local taxation, and though for many years] The Avogo News, though it has nothing 
the taxes had been Jeft unlevied, the ad-|to say about the question of local taxation, 
visability of imposing them had recently |seems unable to discuss the larger problem 
suggested itself in connection with official} of land tenure without a degree of warmth 
scrutiny into the whole question of Kobe|scarcely called for by such a subject. It 
land tenure. This word “scrutiny” ap-| goes out of its way to advance and repeat 
pears to grate terribly on the nerves of|the wholly irrelevant assertion that the 
our sensitive critic. ‘ The justly esteemed | Fapan Marl’s article of the 8th instant 
and popular Governor of Hiogo en,” he|was not written by the editor, but by 
cries, “may well resent the idea that he|somebody at whose service he had placed 
has been employed ‘scrutinising’ the con-|his columns. Though of no consequence 
duct of any foreigner, or that his officials] whatsoever in respect of thé facts under 
have been compelled to demand the pay-|discussion, this very unprofessional al- 
ment of a perfectly reasonable tax in the|legation had better be met with an em- 
spirit insinuated by the daz/.” A silly|phatic denial. The article in question was 
storm in a tea-pot. Let us strike out|written by the editor of the Fapan Mail. 
“scrutiny.” We are willing, quite willing, | Not a line of it was penned by any one else. 
to substitute “enquiry,” “examination,” |Turning now to the real issues in con- 
“research,” ‘investigation,’ ‘explora-|troversy, we shall endeavour to reply briefly 
tion,” ‘ reconnaissance,” ‘analysis,’ or|to our critics, without imitating either their 
any other euphemism desired by any tender-|irascibility or their discourtesy. The main 
foot. Nay, we will domore. Our greatly] point under discussion assumes the form 
ruffled assailant scourges us with scorpions | of this general problem :—Can foreigners, 
because we said that ‘the curious ex-junder existing circumstances, acquire 
perience garnered by the Japanese Au-| absolute property in real estate in Japan ? 
thorities on the occasion of this scrutiny|In other words, can a foreigner acquire a 
probably taught them the advisability of}|piece of land with unrestricted and un- 
exercising greater care in all cognate|challengeable right to transfer it to any 
directions.” His indignation bursts into]one he pleases? This question is directly 
flame at this phrase. “If,” he says, ‘“if| answered by the Certificate of Tile granted 
the foreigners of Kobe have done anything|to foreign land-holders in Nagasaki in 
that is not fair, manly, and honourable ;|1860, and forming part of the Conven- 
if there exists any complaint against them|tion that bears that date. The Certi- 
for any conduct of theirs, under whatever|ficate says:—''The tenure of ground 
circumstances and times ’’—we cannot ex-|held by foreigners under Treaty is such 
pect grammar to be observed in such/that no proprietor can claim an unlimited 
wrath—let the cause be frankly stated |or unconditional right therein, or exercise 
and not insinuatingly charged under the|any right of transfer except to a foreigner 
cloak of anonymity.” Concerning this we|;having a recognised right of residence 
assure our critic——who is so curiously | within the empire of Japan, and to whose 
incapable of appreciating facts that he|occupation of land and tenement there 
ventures to find fault with the anonymity | exists no valid objection on the part of the 
of this journal’s leading articles while|Japanese Authorities.’ The document 
attacking them himself anonymously in the| then goes on to provide that the title-deed 
correspondence columns of a local con-|of land held by a foreigner shall become 
temporary—that we never entertained the|null and void ‘if the holder transfers it 
faintest ideaof charging anything unfair, un-| without reporting the fact to his Consul 
manly, or dishonourable, orpreferring any|and through him to the Japanese Local 
complaint whatever against the foreigners | Authorities, ‘for their joint assent and 
of Kobe. Let us expand the sentence so| concurrence and for due registration of the , 
strongly objected to; expand it into the/transaction.’” Here we have a distinct 
exact sense originally intended :— The] and unmistakable definition of the nature 
question of land tenure outside the Settle-jof land-tenure by foreigners ‘under 
ment proper in Kobe came recently under} Treaty.” How is such a definition to be 
official examination, and the Japanese|evaded? The Hiogo News professes to 
Authorities are said to have then ex-|discover a method. It claims that “the 
perienced such incredible difficulties in| Nagasaki certificates are peculiar to that 
coming to an understanding with Foreign | Settlement,” inasmuch as the lands there 
Governments, that they probably thought|/leased to foreigners were given gratui- 
it wise to place every thing upon a basis|tously, whereas ‘at other open ports the 
of actual practice, and accordingly carried |foreign renters paid—in some instances 
into effect the taxation proviso attached |heavy prices—for their property.” Now, 
to the original sanction for the leasing of!very in the first place, it is an obviously 


chievous theory, we explained that the 


KOBE LAND AFFAIRS. : 
levying of the aforesaid local taxes was in 


—_—_—__——_- 

E do not suppose that any explana- 

tion we can possibly offer will 

soothe the ire exhibited in respect of our re- 
cent remarks on land tenure by foreigners 
in Kobe and the payment of house-taxes by 
those living outside the foreign settlement. 
Our difficulty is that no discernible cause 
for this ire having been furnished in our 
previous article, we are obliged to regard 
the mood as subjective rather than objec- 
tive, capable of being dispelled only by in- 
dependent phantasies similar to those that 
gave it birth. Two assailants have entered 
the field against us, the Hiogo News anda 
correspondent of a local contemporary. 
The latter, who apparently has neither 
sufficient courtesy nor sufficient ingenuous- 
ness to address us directly over his own 
signature, betrays so much umbrage and 
strikes at us so wildly and unjustly that 
we have considerable hesitation about 
answering him at all. Here are some of 
the charges preferred by him :—Foreigners 
who reside outside the Foreign Settlement 
at Kobe are grossly misrepresented by the 
Mail’s editorial, and are “ placed in an 
undeserved attitude by it.” ‘‘ Unjust ac- 
cusations have been penned by the A/az/ 
against the foreign residents of Kobe ;” 
“an unprovoked attack has been made 
upon them;” “ their disposition to be fair 
in mere business transactions has been 
deliberately called in question and their 
readiness to do what is right.” Now it is 
strange but absolutely true that from first 
to last the article thus complained of did 
not contain one single allusion, direct or 
indirect, to the conduct, sentiments, or 
attitude of foreigners residing either inside 
or outside the Kobe Settlement; did not 
contain one accusation against them; did 
not contain one attack on them; never 
made the most rudimentary allusion to 
their disposition to be fair or their readi- 
ness to do what is right. We believed 
when we wrote, and we do still believe, 
that foreigners residing outside the limits 
of the Settlement in Kobe have always 
been perfectly willing to pay the same 
house-tax as their Japanese neighbours— 
and this is the point upon which all our 
critic’s most violent accusations hinge— 
that they have always desired to act fairly 
and squarely, and that they are animated 
by the best possible intentions in respect 
of the whole question of their land tenure. 
Neither these considerations, however, 
nor their converse, was associated in 
the most shadowy degree with what we 
wrote on the 8th instant. Our unique 
purpose in this particular connection was 
to refute certain paragraphs in the verna- 
cular press, evidently intended to suggest 
that the collection of local taxes from 
foreigners living outside the Kobe Settle- 
ment must be regarded as part of a harsh 
policy falsely attributed by some thought- 
less writers to the Japanese Government. 
In seeking to dispel this baseless and mis- 
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unjustifiable assumption that the Naga- 
saki Certificate is peculiar. The words 
we have quoted from the Certificate 
constitute its preamble, and are avowedly 
a declaration, not of the conditions ob- 
servable at Nagasaki alone, but of the 
conditions prescribed by the Treaty under 
which all the Settlements exist. In the 
second place, the point with regard to 
payments by foreign lessees makes, not 
for the contention of our critics, but for 
ours. If land was leased to foreigners 
at Nagasaki on payment of rent only, 
it was not because the Authorities ex- 
tended a special favour to settlers at that 
port. There could’ have been no reason 
for any such exceptional and partial ac- 
tion. The simple fact is that at Nagasaki, 
in 1860, land suitable for foreign occupa- 
tion existed already and the Japanese Au- 
thorities were not obliged to incur any 
outlay in preparing it. They therefore 
handed it over to foreigners on payment of 
rent only, not as a unique act of benevo- 
lence from which the residents at other 
open ports were to be excluded, but in 
plain recognition of the principle enun- 
ciated in the Certificate of Title that the 
tenure of ground by foreigners under Treaty 
is not unlimited or unconditional ; that they 
do not become owners in fee, but only les- 
sees, of their lands. In the case of Hiogo, 
the same principle is carefully guarded. For 
though an upset price was fixed in putting 
lands up to public sale, the convention 
declared that three-fourths of that price 
‘should be retained by the Japanese Go- 
vernment,” not as an equivalent for the 
fee-simple of the land, but ‘‘in reimburse- 
ment of the money already expended by 
them in preparing the said sites as build- 
ing ground for foreigners.” The remain- 
ing one-fourth was to be transferred toa 
municipal fund, and if the purchasers of 
land at public sale paid more than the 
upset price, only a moiety of the excess 
went to the Japanese Government. Thus 
the Japanese, by the distinct terms of a 
Convention, agreed to receive for the lands 
at Hiogo a sum representing only the 
money expended in preparing them for 
foreign occupation. If foreigners, in com- 
petition among themselves, bade more than 
the upset price, that was an accident not a 
necessary condition. In the face of these 
perfectly plain facts, we are ata loss to 
conceive how any unconditional right of 
property can be honestly based on the 
payments made by foreigners when ac- 
quiring their lands at Hiogo. 

It might be imagined from the nature of 
this controversy that the title under which 
land is held by foreigners at Hiogo was 
about to be revoked ; that there was ques- 
tion of confiscation or the perpetration of 
some arbitrary injustice. Nothing of the 
kind. The whole point at issue is whether 
a lessee, in transferring his land to some 
one else, is under obligation to obtain the 
consent of the Consular and Japanese 
Local Authorities. It is not denied by 


any one that the transfer must be executed 
before the Consular Authorities and regis- 
tered by the Japanese Local Authorities. 
The whole storm rages about the question 
of official “consent or sanction.” If any 
such condition is annexed, the foreigner’s 
tenure becomes, we are told, ‘ the tenure 
of a mere serf, slave, tenant at will.” Such 
hot-headed vapouring scarcely deserves 
serious treatment. A lessee in perpetuity 
does not become a tenant at the will of his 
lessor, because without the latter’s céopera- 
tion no transfer of his lease can be effect- 
ed. Lands are held by foreigners in Japan, 
not on the ordinary terms of fee-simple 
estate, but under the special provisions of 
an international covenant, and it is mon- 
strous to pretend that such tenure is inde- 
pendent of the terms of that covenant. 
The parties to the Treaties, that is to say, 
the Foreign Powers and the Japanese 
Government, have the right to insist and 
to be satisfied that all transactions con- 
cerning the tenure of such lands are in 
accordance with the terms of the Treaties, 
and the obvious, the only, method of 
enforcing this right is to require that any 
transaction of the kind shall be duly re- 
ported for due approval. There is no 
question of “demanding the surrender of 
the title-deed under which the foreigner 
has so long enjoyed possession for a tem- 
porary lease” which “can be still further 
abridged whenever the Japanese Govern- 
ment and the Foreign Representatives see 
proper.” To require a perpetual lessee to 
report, register, and obtain legal approval 
of all transfers of his tenement, does not 
convert him into a tenant at will. 

This brings us at once to the second 
point, namely, that the lessee is expected 
to conform to the land regulations which 
are now in force or which may hereafter 
be duly promulgated. In discussing this 
feature we were careful to point out that 
no regulations could be ‘duly promul- 
gated” without the full concurrence of the 
Foreign Powers, and that the Hiogo lessee 
would consequently be in exactly the same 
situation as his fellow-countryman in 
Yokohama, who is required to conform to 
the regulations already in force, and “to 
such further regulations as may at any 
future time be made by the Japanese Local 
Authorities and Consuls in conjunction.” 
Yet the Hiogo News professes to think 
that the whole complexion of the case is 
altered by the words ‘‘and Consuls in 
conjunction.’’ With obtiuseness so crass 
as to seem almost wilful, it ignores the 
condition that all regulations thus made 
operative must be duly promulgated, and 
that due promulgation involves the cé- 
operation of the Foreign Consular or Di- 
plomatic bodies. Neither can we think 
that our contemporary is serious when it 
contends that the lands held by foreigners 
outside the settlement at Hiogo have been 
obtained by “direct contract” with the 
Japanese Government, and are therefore 
exempt from the scope of the Treaties. 


—_—_—_—_——— 


Is any one silly enough to imagine that 
the Japanese Government is at liberty to 
over-ride the Treaties it has signed, and 
to enter into independent arrangements 
with individual subjects or citizens of the 
Treaty Powers? 


We come now to the last point, namely, 
whether non-payment of rent should render 
a lessee liable to confiscation of his land 
and the buildings thereon. Here we 
frankly admit that we slightly exaggerated 
the facts in our previous article when 
we said that this right ‘is reserved 
to the Japanese Government at a// the 
Settlements.” It is not reserved in the 
case of Tdkyé, as our Hidgo con. 
temporary triumphantly points out, neither 
is it reserved in the Kobe and Osaka 
leases. But it is expressly reserved in the 
Certificates of Title at Yokohama and Na- 
gasaki, without, however, the fifteen days’ 
grace accorded by the proposed Kobe 
Hill-leases. The reason for the distinction 
is apparent. In, Yokohama and Nagasaki 
and in respect of the Kobe Hills, the 
Japanese Government has a direct interest 
in the rent collected, whereas in the 
foreign quarters of Kobe and Osaka no 
such interest exists, since the rents all go 
to the Municipal Funds of these Settle- 
ments and the Government receives lump 
sums irrespective of the amount actually 
collected. A similar explanation applies 
to Tokyo, for its leases were drawn up 
with the view of introducing the same 
system as that of Kobe. Thus the outcry 
raised by the Hiogo News is not because 
exceptionally stringent provisions are pro- 
posed for Kobe lessees, but because more 
favourable terms are not accorded to them 
than those enjoyed by foreign land-renters 
in Yokohama and Nagasaki. We did not 
and do not attempt either to assert or 
to deny that Kobe should be treated with 
exceptional consideration. Had we de- 
sired to raise this issue, we should have 
pointed out that the lessees of the Hill 
Lots at Kobe enjoyed complete immunity 
from rent for 17 or 18 years, and that 
finally, when the amount was fixed at 
about one-sixth of the rate ruling at Yoko- 
hama and Nagasaki for land similarly 
situated, it was paid without interest, 
though the long delay was in no way 
chargeable to the Japanese Authorities, 
who had been willing from the outset to 
accept the rate ultimately agreed upon. 
We should also have called attention to 
the equally significant fact that the pre- 
sent rate of rent charged in respect of 
Kobe Hill Lots is less than one-fourth of 
the rent charged in respect of Bluff Lots 
at Yokohama and Nagasaki. But these 
aspects of the question had better, we 
think, be left untouched. And in bidding 
farewell to our irascible critics, we can only 
hope that their particularly inflammable 
indignation will never be kindled by causes 
more rational or ‘tangible than the issues 
at stake in this controversy. 
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lands and houses by foreigners outside the 
Settlement.” If after this explanation, 
strict accord with a reasonable and un-]our stormy critic is still disposed to do 
questioned condition attached to the ori-|battle with the creations of his own angry 
ginal sanction under which foreigners|fancy, we venture to remind him that 
lease lands outside the limits of the Kobe|baseless indignation is a mood not only 
Settlement. The condition was that houses|suggestive but open to inconvenient in- 
and lands thus leased should be subject to| terpretation. 

local taxation, and though for many years| The Avogo News, though it has nothing 
the taxes had been Jeft unlevied, the ad-|to say about the question of local taxation, 
visability of imposing them had recently |}seems unable to discuss the larger problem 
suggested itself in connection with official | of land tenure without a degree of warmth 
scrutiny into the whole question of Kobe]scarcely called for by such a subject. It 
land tenure. This word “scrutiny” ap-| goes out of its way to advance and repeat 
pears to grate terribly on the nerves of|the wholly irrelevant assertion that the 
our sensitive critic. ‘“ The justly esteemed | Fapan Afail’s article of the 8th instant 
and popular Governor of Hiogo 4en,” he|was not written by the editor, but by 
cries, ‘may well resent the idea that he}somebody at whose service he had placed 
has been employed ‘scrutinising’ the con-|his columns. Though of no consequence 
duct of any foreigner, or that his officials| whatsoever in respect of thé facts under 
have been compelled to demand the pay-|discussion, this very unprofessional al- 
ment of a perfectly reasonable tax in the|legation had better be met with an em- 
spirit insinuated by the Mail.” A silly|phatic denial. The article in question was 
storm in a tea-pot. Let us strike out|written by the editor of the Fapan Mail. 
“scrutiny.” We are willing, quite willing, | Not a line of it was penned by any one else. 
to substitute “enquiry,” “examination,” |Turning now to the real issues in con- 
‘research,’ “investigation,” ‘explora-|troversy, we shall endeavour to reply briefly 
tion,” ‘ reconnaissance,” “analysis,” or|to our critics, without imitating either their 
any other euphemism desired by any tender-|irascibility or their discourtesy. The main 
foot. Nay, we will domore. Our greatly| point under discussion assumes the form 
ruffled assailant scourges us with scorpions] of this general problem :—Can foreigners, 
because we said that ‘the curious ex-}under existing circumstances, acquire 
perience garnered by the Japanese Au-|absolute property in real estate in Japan? 
thorities on the occasion of this scrutiny |In other words, can a foreigner acquire a 
probably taught them the advisability of] piece of land with unrestricted and un- 
exercising greater care in all cognate|challengeable right to transfer it to any 
directions.” His indignation bursts into}one he pleases? This question is directly 
flame at this phrase. ‘If,’ he says, “ if} answered by the Certificate of Title granted 
the foreigners of Kobe have done anything|to foreign land-holders in Nagasaki in 
that is not fair, manly, and honourable ;|1860, and forming part of the Conven- 
if there exists any complaint against them|tion that bears that date. The Certi- 
for any conduct of theirs, under whatever/ficate says:—‘ The tenure of ground 
circumstances and times’’—we cannot ex-|held by foreigners under Treaty is such 
pect grammar to be observed in such|that no proprietor can claim an unlimited 
wrath—‘let the cause be frankly stated|or unconditional right therein, or exercise 
and not insinuatingly charged under the|any right of transfer except to a foreigner 
cloak of anonymity.” Concerning this we|having a recognised right of residence 
assure our critic-—who is so curiously|within the empire of Japan, and to whose 
incapable of appreciating facts that he|occupation of land and tenement there 
ventures to find fault with the anonymity | exists no valid objection on the part of the 
of this journal’s leading articles while|Japanese Authorities.’ The document 
attacking them himself anonymously in the|then goes on to provide that the title-deed 
correspondence columns of a local con-|of land held by a foreigner shall become 
temporary—that we never entertained the}null and void-if the holder transfers it 
faintest ideaof charging anything unfair, un-| without reporting the fact to his Consul 
manly, or dishonourable, orpreferring any|and through him to the Japanese Local 
complaint whatever against the foreigners} Authorities, “for their joint assent and 
of Kobe. Let us expand the sentence so|concurrence and for due registration of the , 
strongly objected to; expand it into the/transaction.” Here we have a distinct 
exact sense originally intended :— The|and unmistakable definition of the nature 
question of land tenure outside the Settle-|}of land-tenure by foreigners ‘under 
ment proper in Kobe came recently under| Treaty.” How is such a definition to be 
official examination, and the Japanesejevaded? The Hiogo News professes to 
Authorities are said to have then ex-|discover a method. It claims that “the 
perienced such incredible difficulties in| Nagasaki certificates are peculiar to that 
coming to an understanding with Foreign | Settlement,” inasmuch as the lands there 
Governments, that they probably thought|leased to foreigners were given gratui- 
it wise to place every thing upon a basis|tously, whereas ‘‘at other open ports the 
of actual practice, and accordingly carried |foreign renters paid—in some instances 
into effect the taxation proviso attached |heavy prices—for their property.” Now, 
to the original sanction for the leasing of!very in the first place, it is an obviously 


chievous theory, we explained that the 
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E do not suppose that any explana- 

tion we can possibly offer will 

soothe the ire exhibited in respect of our re- 
cent remarks on land tenure by foreigners 
in Kobe and the payment of house-taxes by 
those living outside the foreign settlement. 
Our difficulty is that no discernible cause 
for this ire having been furnished in our 
previous article, we are obliged to regard 
the mood as subjective rather than objec- 
tive, capable of being dispelled only by in- 
dependent phantasies similar to those that 
gave it birth. Two assailants have entered 
the field against us, the Hiogo News and a 
correspondent of a local contemporary. 
The latter, who apparently has neither 
sufficient courtesy nor sufficient ingenuous- 
ness to address us directly over his own 
signature, betrays so much umbrage and 
strikes at us so wildly and unjustly that 
we have considerable hesitation about 
answering him at all. Here are some of 
the charges preferred by him :—Foreigners 
who reside outside the Foreign Settlement 
at Kobe are grossly misrepresented by the 
Mail’s editorial, and are “placed in an 
undeserved attitude by it.” ‘‘ Unjust ac- 
cusations have been penned by the A/azt 
against the foreign residents of Kobe ;”’ 
“an unprovoked attack has been made 
upon them;” “ their disposition to be fair 
in mere business transactions has been 
deliberately called in question and their 
readiness to do what is right.” Now it is 
strange but absolutely true that from first 
to last the article thus complained of did 
not contain one single allusion, direct or 
indirect, to the conduct, sentiments, or 
attitude of foreigners residing either inside 
or outside the Kobe Settlement; did not 
contain one accusation against them ; did 
not contain one attack on them; never 
made the most rudimentary allusion to 
their disposition to be fair or their readi- 
ness to do what is right. We believed 
when we wrote, and we do still believe, 
that foreigners residing outside the limits 
of the Settlement in Kobe have always 
been perfectly willing to pay the same 
house-tax as their Japanese neighbours— 
and this is the point upon which all our 
critic’s most violent accusations hinge— 
that they have always desired to act fairly 
and squarely, and that they are animated 
by the best possible intentions in respect 
of the whole question of their land tenure. 
Neither these considerations, however, 
nor their converse, was associated in 
the most shadowy degree with what we 
wrote on the 8th instant. Our unique 
purpose in this particular connection was 
to refute certain paragraphs in the verna- 
cular press, evidently intended to suggest 
that the collection of local taxes from 
foreigners living outside the Kobe Settle- 
ment must be regarded as part of a harsh 
policy falsely attributed by some thought- 
less writers to the Japanese Government. 
In seeking to dispel this baseless and mis- 
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unjustifiable assumption that the Naga- 
saki Certificate is peculiar. The words 
we have quoted from the Certificate 
constitute its preamble, and are avowedly 
a declaration, not of the conditions ob- 
servable at Nagasaki alone, but of the 
conditions prescribed by the Treaty under 
which all the Settlements exist. In the 
second place, the point with regard to 
payments by foreign lessees makes, not 
for the contention of our critics, but for 
ours. If land was leased to foreigners 
at Nagasaki on payment of rent only, 
it was not because the Authorities ex- 
tended a special favour to settlers at that 
port. There could’ have been no reason 
for any such exceptional and partial ac- 
tion. The simple fact is that at Nagasaki, 
in 1860, land suitable for foreign occupa- 
tion existed already and the Japanese Au- 
thorities were not obliged to incur any 
outlay in preparing it. They therefore 
handed it over to foreigners on payment of 
rent only, not as a unique act of benevo- 
lence from which the residents at other 
open ports were to be excluded, but in 
plain recognition of the principle enun- 
ciated in the Certificate of Title that the 
tenure of ground by foreigners under Treaty 
is not unlimited or unconditional ; that they 
do not become owners in fee, but only les- 
sees, of their lands. In the case of Hiogo, 
the same principle is carefully guarded. For 
though an upset price was fixed in putting 
lands up to public sale, the convention 
declared that three-fourths of that price 
‘should be retained by the Japanese Go- 
vernment,” not as an equivalent for the 
fee-simple of the land, but ‘in reimburse- 
ment of the money already expended by 
them in preparing the said sites as build- 
ing ground for foreigners.” The remain- 
ing one-fourth was to be transferred toa 
municipal fund, and if the purchasers of 
land at public sale paid more than the 
upset price, only a moiety of the excess 
went to the Japanese Government. Thus 
the Japanese, by the distinct terms of a 
Convention, agreed to receive for the lands 
at Hiogo a sum representing only the 
money expended in preparing them for 
foreign occupation. If foreigners, in com- 
petition among themselves, bade more than 
the upset price, that was an accident not a 
necessary condition. In the face of these 
perfectly plain facts, we are ata loss to 
conceive how any unconditional right of 
property can be honestly based on the 
payments made by foreigners when ac- 
quiring their lands at Hiogo. 

It might be imagined from the nature of 
this controversy that the title under which 
land is held by foreigners at Hiogo was 
about to be revoked ; that there was ques- 
tion of confiscation or the perpetration of 
some arbitrary injustice. Nothing of the 
kind. The whole point at issue is whether 
a lessee, in transferring his land to some 
one else, is under obligation to obtain the 
consent of the Consular and Japanese 
Local Authorities. It is not denied by 
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any one that the transfer must be executed 
before the Consular Authorities and regis- 
tered by the Japanese Local Authorities. 
The whole storm rages about the question 
of official “consent or sanction.” If any 
such condition is annexed, the foreigner’s 
tenure becomes, we are told, “ the tenure 
of a mere serf, slave, tenant at will.” Such 
hot-headed vapouring scarcely deserves 
serious treatment. A lessee in perpetuity 
does not become a tenant at the will of his 
lessor, because without the latter’s céopera- 
tion no transfer of his lease can be effect- 
ed. Lands are held by foreigners in Japan, 
not on the ordinary terms of fee-simple 
estate, but under the special provisions of 
an international covenant, and it is mon- 
strous to pretend that such tenure is inde- 
pendent of the terms of that covenant. 
The parties to the Treaties, that is to say, 
the Foreign Powers and the Japanese 
Government, have the right to insist and 
to be satisfted that all transactions con- 
cerning the tenure of such lands are in 
accordance with the terms of the Treaties, 
and the obvious, the only, method of 
enforcing this right is to require that any 
transaction of the kind shall be duly re- 
ported for due approval. There is no 
question of “demanding the surrender of 
the title-deed under which the foreigner 
has so long enjoyed possession for a tem- 
porary lease” which “can be still further 
abridged whenever the Japanese Govern- 
ment and the Foreign Representatives see 
proper.” To require a perpetual lessee to 
report, register, and obtain legal approval 
of all transfers of his tenement, does not 
convert him into a tenant at will. 

This brings us at once to the second 
point, namely, that the lessee is expected 
to conform to the land regulations which 
are now in force or which may hereafter 
be duly promulgated. In discussing this 
feature we were careful to point out that 
no regulations could be ‘duly promul- 
gated” without the full concurrence of the 
Foreign Powers, and that the Hiogo lessee 
would consequently be in exactly the same 
situation as his fellow-countryman in 
Yokohama, who is required to conform to 
the regulations already in force, and “to 
such further regulations as may at any 
future time be made by the Japanese Local 
Authorities and Consuls in conjunction.” 
Yet the Hiogo News professes to think 
that the whole complexion of the case is 
altered by the words ‘and Consuls in 
conjunction.’’ With obtiuseness so crass 
as to seem almost wilful, it ignores the 
condition that all regulations thus made 
operative must be duly promulgated, and 
that due promulgation involves the cé- 
operation of the Foreign Consular or Di- 
plomatic bodies. Neither can we think 
that our contemporary is serious when it 
contends that the lands held by foreigners 
outside the settlement at Hiogo have been 
obtained by “direct contract” with the 
Japanese Government, and are therefore 
exempt from the scope of the Treaties. 
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Is any one silly enough to imagine that 
the Japanese Government is at liberty to 
over-ride the Treaties it has signed, and 
to enter into independent arrangements 
with individual subjects or citizens of the 
Treaty Powers? 

We come now to the last point, namely, 
whether non-payment of rent should render 
a lessee liable to confiscation of his land 
and the buildings thereon. Here we 
frankly admit that we slightly exaggerated 
the facts in our previous article when 
we said that this right “is reserved 
to the Japanese Government at a// the 
Settlements.” It is not reserved in the 
case of Tékyd, as our Hidgo con. 
temporary triumphantly points out, neither 
is it reserved in the Kobe and Osaka 
leases. But it is expressly reserved in the 
Certificates of Title at Yokohama and Na- 
gasaki, without, however, the fifteen days’ 
grace accorded by the proposed Kobe 
Hill-leases. The reason for the distinction 
is apparent. In, Yokohama and Nagasaki 
and in respect of the Kobe Hills, the 


Japanese Government has a direct interest 


in the rent collected, whereas in the 
foreign quarters of Kobe and Osaka no 
such interest exists, since the rents all go 
to the Municipal Funds of these Settle- 
ments and the Government receives lump 
sums irrespective of the amount actually 


collected. A similar explanation applies 


to Tokyo, for its leases were drawn up 
with the view of introducing the same 
system as that of Kobe. Thus the outcry 
raised by the Hiogo News is not because 
exceptionally stringent provisions are pro- 
posed for Kobe lessees, but because more 
favourable terms are not accorded to them 
than those enjoyed by foreign land-renters 
in Yokohama and Nagasaki. We did not 


and do not attempt either to assert or 
to deny that Kobe should be treated with 


exceptional consideration. Had we de- 
sired to raise this issue, we ‘should have 
pointed out that the lessees of the Hill 
Lots at Kobe enjoyed complete immunity 
from rent for 17 or 18 years, and that 
finally, when the amount was fixed at 
about one-sixth of the rate ruling at Yoko- 
hama and Nagasaki for land similarly 
situated, it was paid without interest, 
though the long delay was in no way 
chargeable to the Japanese Authorities, 
who had been willing from the outset to 
accept the rate ultimately agreed upon. 
We should also have called attention to 
the equally significant fact that the pre- 
sent rate of rent charged in respect of 
Kobe Hill Lots is less than one-fourth of 
the rent charged in respect of Bluff Lots 
at Yokohama and Nagasaki. But these 
aspects of the question had better, we 
think, be left untouched. And in bidding 
farewell to our irascible critics, we can only 
hope that their particularly inflammable 
indignation will never be kindled by causes 
more rational or ‘tangible than the issues 
at stake in this controversy. 
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OUR SEISMOLOGISTS AGAIN. 
a 


E print in our correspondence 
columns letters from Professor S. 

SEKIYA and Professor J. MILNE, F.R.S., 
with reference to our recent articles on the 
* results of Seismological research in this 
country. Professor SEKIYA, not being 
satisfied with our rendering of the report 
published by him in the Official Gazette, 
sends us his own translation, which we 
print with pleasure. The Professor ob- 
serves that we failed to insert his indica- 
tion of the dynamical forces which make 
for the destruction of buildings. We did 


so advisedly, deeming it inexpedient to 
include in our epitome of the report a 


statement conveying no significance ex- 
cept to mathematicians. 
mological Society done what we suggest, 


namely, given us statical expressions for 
the power of resistance of typical build- 


ings, then an expression, in comparable 
terms, for the shattering force of an 
earthquake would be at once _ intelli- 
gible. The Professor notes, also, that 
we confounded a seismograph for large 
motions with ‘a ball device.” What we 
said was this:—‘‘ The Professor notes, 
but does not attempt to explain, a curious 
fact : that while the seismometer specially 
constructed to indicate violent shocks in 
the ground of the Imperial University gave 
clear readings, a similar instrument placed 
in the grounds of the First Higher Middle 
School in the Kanda District failed altoge- 


ther to record the schock. A feature of 


this instrument is a contrivance to measure 
the direction and intensity of motion by 
the projection of iron balls from a height 
of 4 feet.” We did not confound the 
“Seismograph”’ and the “ball device.” 
Our supposition was that the latter was a 
feature of the Seismometer in the Kanda 
District. Professor SEKIYA says that the 
two are separate. This is a mere question 
of arrangement. The “ball device” is at 
any rate a feature of the Professor’s seig- 
mometric system, which is all the public 
cares to know. 

Professor MILNE’s letter requires a 
little more notice. The Professor evidently 
thinks that we have treated the Seismolo- 
gical Society badly. He calls our stric- 
tures “severe,” and says that they “will 
in no way assist a work in which the 
people of this country have taken so much 
interest.” To this we reply simply that 
the verdict ‘of our readers will probably be 
guided to some extent by what we have 
written of the Society in the past. The 
Professor himself quotes favourable com- 
ments from our columns, and declares that 
he could go on quoting such comments 
until our readers were weary. May we 
suggest that he might have estimated the 
spirit of our last articles by the tone of 
their predecessors, instead of charging us 
with inconsistently “ praising an institution 
one day and condemning it the next ?” To 
be consistent a newspaper need not be in- 


Had the Seis- 


variably laudatory, neither does it follow 
that the work of a body of scientific gen- 
tlemen must be always above criticism 
because it has generally deserved applause. 
To dwell upon either of these propositions 
would surely be superfluous. We have no 
fear that the Seismological Society will 
mistake our purpose. Rather will it echo 
Professor SEKIYA’S mood when he writes 
“T am always glad to receive friendly 
suggestions.” 

We pass from this general point to 
briefly notice Professor MILNE’S special 
strictures. He says that we ‘omitted 
Professor SEKIYA’S remark pointing out 
the particular quantities which measured 
the destructive powers of earthquakes as 
applied to buildings.’ This, indeed, ac- 
cording to Professor MILNE, is the very 
head and front of our offending, ‘the 
worst feature in our article.’ ‘ After 
having printed the figures measuring the 
absolute shattering, over-turning, and pro- 
jecting powers of the earthquake, you 
failed,” he writes, “to recognise their ex- 
istence and you then asked for an arith- 
metical expression which would tell how 
near you and your friends were to having 
their houses about their ears.” With 
every desire to speak courteously, we can- 
not but express the most unbounded as- 
tonishment that a man of science like 
Professor MILNE should so completely 
misstate the conditions of a problem as he 
has done in this sentence. The question 
propounded by us was not the calculation 
of an expression representing the shatter- 
ing or overturning force of an earthquake. 
It was the calculation of expressions re- 
presenting the powers of resistance pos- 
sessed by three typical buildings in respect 
of that force. We suggested a statical 
discussion of the strength of certain classes 
of buildings to resist earthquake shocks, 
and Professor MILNE answers by giving a 
dynamical expression for the force of the 
earthquake itself. It is as though a man, 
being asked to estimate the strength residing 
in a certain kind of parapet to resist artil- 
lery fire, were to reply by a formula stating 
the energy of a cannon-ball. Our sug- 
gestion was that the Seismological Society 
should ‘take three average houses,— 
for example, a brick dwelling, a frame 
building, and a Japanese edifice—con- 
structed with ordinary precautions as 
to foundations, masonry, and joinery” 
that it should “calculate the power pos- 
sessed by each of these typical structures 
to resist blows delivered by earthquakes,” 
and that it should express that power in 
terms capable of direct comparison with 
the shattering force of an earthquake 
shock. This is a problem very different 
from merely setting down figures to re- 
present the earthquake’s force. The latter, 
of course, is also essential, and we have 
never been slow to recognise the excellent 
work done by Professor MILNE and his 
colleagues in devising instruments to mea- 
sure earthquakes and in recording their 


indications. But we have asked for some- 
thing that goes a good deal farther. The 
Seismologists have hitherto approached 
the problem from one direction—that of 
the earthquake. We suggest that they 
should now approach it from the other— 
that of the building attacked by the earth- 
quake. Professor MILNE is apparently of 
the opinion that the Seismologists have 
done this, and he supports his opinion by 
an example. The’ earthquake of the 18th 
ultimo may be described, he says, as a 56 
millimetre, or a 2 inch, earthquake. Now 
a 66 millimetre shock is known to have 
caused greater damage, while a go milli- 
metre shock “ made Yokohama look as if 
it had been bombarded.” ‘ Having all 
these facts before you and very many 
more,” he adds, “could you not have 
told the public that they were a little more 
than half way to having all their chimnies 
about their ears” on the 18th ultimo? It 
would scarcely have been possible to ad- 
duce a better illustration of our comments. 
A go millimetre earthquake shook down 
several chimnies in Yokohama some years 
ago: therefore the 56 millimetre earth- 
quake of last month went ‘a little more 
than half way ” towards tumbling down 
“all our chimnies.” Is this the answer of 
the Seismologists when we ask them to 
calculate the factors of resistance of three 
typical houses, in terms directly compar- 
able with the destructive forces of the 
earthquake, and to determine for us which 
of the three fashions of structure is best 
calculated to survive such shocks? It is 
precisely because we want something more 
than these vague generalities that we 
ventured to make the suggestion which 
Professor MILNE calls a ‘‘ severe stricture, 
in no way calculated to assist a work in 
which the people of this country take so 
much interest.” 

Enough has been said, perhaps, to show 
that it is not we who have failed to grasp 
Professor SEKIYA’S meaning, but Pro- 
fessor MILNE who has failed to grasp ours. 
Enough has been said to show, also, that 
although we have suggested a more prac- 
tical and accurate line of research, we are 
not necessarily blind to what the Society 
has already accomplished in respect of 
the question of building in earthquake 
countries. Professor MILNE’s discoveries 
as to marked variations of Seismic energy 
within a comparatively small area, and as 
to the isolating influence of pits, or base- 
ments, are very remarkable, and nothing 
could be more useful than his advice that 
chimnies and walls should be left free to 
assume their independent periods of oscil- 
lation. Appreciating and applauding these 
things most heartily, we nevertheless 
look for more, and we can assure the 
Seismologists that our expectations, whe- 
ther extravagant or not, are shared by a 
good many other folks. Professor MILNE 
must not mistake criticism for condemna- 
tion, or imagine that because the Society 
of which he is the founder and prop, is 
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asked for better things, the good things 
it has already achieved are either under- 
rated or forgotten. 


One word more, and we have done with 
explanations and disavowals that ought 
not, we think, to have been necessary. 
Professor MILNE assuredly does not intend 
to misrepresent us, but he does so for all 
that. We did not say that “the Seismo- 
logical Society is nearly just where it was 
years ago.” What we said was that the 
public is nearly just where it was years 
ago in respect of the particular questions, 
first of the kind of building best adapted 
to resist earthquakes in this country, and 
secondly, of the power of resistance of the 
three typical structures used in Japan as 
compared with the destructive force of 
earthquakes. That we had warrant for 
this assertion is proved by Professor MILNE 
himself in his letter. Neither did we say 
that ‘‘the only measurements the Seismo- 
logical Society has for earthquake shocks 
are vague hypotheses.” What we said 
was that, judging by our feelings during a 
severe earthquake, ‘we are constantly 
brought to the verge of ruin,” but that ‘‘ the 
alarming approximation remains unmea- 
sured by anything more accurate than 
vague hypotheses.” The two statements 
are materially different, and for the cor- 
rectness of the latter Mr. MILNE himself 
vouches when he can tell us nothing about 
a 56 millimetre earthquake except that it 
went ‘‘a little more than half way” to- 
wards knocking down our chimnies. We 
refrain from following Professor MILNE 
into all the trivial details which he seems 
to find worthy of his argument. Whether 
by substituting ‘accelerated velocity” 
for “acceleration” we “ placed Professor 
SEK1YA before the public as publishing 
valueless statistics ;” whether it is impos- 
sible to calculate the strengths of resistance 
of three typical houses because “‘ the shock 
given to them by the same earthquake, 
even if they were in the same compound, 
most likely would be very different,’ and 
whether, by suggesting a new line of re- 
search, we ‘represented the Earthquake 
Society as practically a useless body,” we 
leave our readers to decide for themselves. 


any part of the country, interested priests, 
making house-to-house visitations to obtain 
signatures in blood to a document de- 
claring that neither the signatories nor 
their children would become Christians, 
were very frequently told that it was of 
no avail, for if parents did not become 
Christians themselves very likely their 
children would, up to the publishing of 
“The Bijou of Asia” and its concomitant 
enterprise in carrying the war into Africa, 
numberless plans have been tried to 
expel the intruder, but all with no other 
result than to see the influence of the old 
faiths gradually waning before a vigorous 
rising power, winning its way in every 
strata of society by means in which 
Buddhist tactics are at a fatal disadvan- 
tage. All else having proved abortive, 
the attempt is now made to harness the 
surging political interests of the coun- 
try into partnership with religious 
defence. Or is it that certain political 
leaders are attempting to gain the solid 
support of the masses by working upon 
their religious zeal? The Nichi Nichi 
Shimbun is evidently not sure which is 
the case, as it gives a dressing down to 
both. Under the call of the editor of the 
Nthon-jin an association has been formed, 
the name of which we will leave to 
our réaders to compose into classic Eng- 
lish, giving them the interlinear translation 
according to late grammarians:—Son K6 
Ho Butsu Dai Doddan (Revered Em- 
PEROR preserve Buddha great similarity 
continuation). The Prospectus of the 
society is as follows:—This association 
is formed for the purpose of maintain- 
ing the Majesty of our EMPEROR and the 
truth of the doctrine of Buddha—a union 
of all those who wish to protect our land 
and religion from the contempt of the 
foreigner. Those who unite with us are 
expected to avoid everything that would 
lessen the honour and reverence due to 
His IMPERIAL MAJESTY or the influence 
of the Buddhist doctrine. For instance, in 
selecting our representatives to the na- 
tional parliament, to provincial assemblies, 
to town councils or local offices, in the 
distribution of all honours, in appointing 
school teachers, officials of societies, and 
business companies, etc., we pledge our- 
selves carefully to exclude all who are 
disloyal to our EMPEROR or untrue to 
Buddhism by believing in the foreign 
religion called Christianity. If these 
points are kept well in mind and car- 
ried out in practice, we, 39,000,000 of 
brethren united in one, will so protect our 
country that although many a difficulty and 
many an internal social and political prob- 
lem may arise, still our EMPEROR’S posi- 
tion shall stand secure and the doctrine of 
Buddha shall remain unshaken. Yes, if 
we but stand together on this solid founda- 
tion of truth, the result will be that no 
foreign land will point at us with the finger 
of scorn. Now brothers, if you can see 
the truth as here stated, do not hesitate to 


come up and join our band. Give us your 
hand, we shall then all stand together and 
add to the strength and life of our Yamato- 
damashii.” 

One of the first papers to take up the 
subject in opposition was Zhe Christian, 
a weekly journal, published, edited, and 
managed wholly by Japanese. It tells us 
in a leading article that this is another of 
a long series of experiments tried to save 
awaning cause. Five or six years ago the 
Buddhists started a plan of preaching 
and lecturing on a large scale to expose 
the errors of Christianity and to expound 
the Buddhist law ; then came the Yaso-taiji 
—Christianity expelling society. These 
having failed, they next started girls’ 
schools, women’s societies, young men’s 
associations, etc., in imitation of the doings 
of the Christians. All of whichis no doubt 
of benefit to Japan, but suicidal for Bud- 
dhism which cannot exist in combination 
with education. Buddhism imagines Chris- 
tianity to be its greatest enemy, but its 
real enemy is the light of the nineteenth 
century and the incoming of western 
science. There would be something manly 
in Buddhism standing firmly by its own 
principles, like the Brahmanism of India, 
and defying the innovations that are con- 
trary to its spirit, but the holding of old 
superstitions with the one hand while 
grasping science with the other is self- 
destruction. The strength of Buddhism 
in Japan is simply in the uneducated 
remnant of a former generation. The 
boys and girls who have gone to the later 
schools are gradually becoming men and 
women, and thus the mainstays of Buddhism 
are naturally dropping out, while few arise 
to take their places. This last move is 
like a forlorn hope, willing to try anything 
tq save what-is left. But the attempt to 
attach themselves to the EMPEROR, as if 
His Majesty, too, were in similar straits, 
is comical. Where is there a Japanese 
who does not honour the EMPEROR? But 
belief or unbelief in Buddha is a matter of 
perfect liberty. Japan is putting away 
childish things, and among them Buddhism, 
which may once have been of use, but 
which certainly has outgrown that useful- 
ness. If Buddhists want to form a politi- 
cal party let them stand on the principles 
of their faith and not attempt to mix two 
things as far asthe poles asunder. The 
union of religion with political affairs 
cannot be too severely reprimanded. We 
do not wish to see in Japan the un- 
seemly politico-religious contentions that 
disgrace Papal countries. If Buddhism 
can hold its own by the fair teaching of 
doctrine and by winning the hearts of the 
people, well and good, but if it needs politi- 
cal power to preserve its life, it must be 
in a pitiable condition indeed.” 

A correspondent of the Nichi Nichi 
deals with the subject somewhat severely : 
“The Nihon-jin,” he says, “is aiming a 
deadly blow at the best interests of our 
nation under the guise of helping to 


POLITICAL BUDDHISM. 
a 

HE editor of the Nihon-jin calls the 

Buddhists to arms fora new campaign 
by which it is hoped to stay the progress 
of Christianity and arrest the disintegra- 
tion of the ancient cult. We need hardly 
ever expect to see days of bloody perse- 
cutions in Japan, but it would argue a 
singular weakness in the religious senti- 
ment of this people if the triumphant pro- 
gress of Christianity were allowed to pro- 
ceed without strenuous efforts being made 
by the religions already in possession of 
the populace. From the early days of Pro- 
testant missionary work in this country, 
when at the approach of a missionary to 
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preserve our ancient religions. It wants 
us to restrict the members of the national 
pathament to Buddhists. This may no 
doubt be a capital means for making good 
Buddhists, and the editor may, perhaps, 
gain the influence of Count GoTo in carry- 
ing out his programme. Count GoTo is 
an active and promising politician, whose 
followers, since the establishing of his 
Daidé Danketsu party, have become quite 
numerous. 


doubt would be glad to be served by them, 


but certainly he will never become an in- 


strument in their hands. In a word, the 


editor of the Nvhon-jin is trying to drag 


religion into the political world, than which 
nothing could be more deplorable. In 
olden times there were the political con- 
tentions of Moriya and UMako with re- 
ligious weapons, and they have not been 
wholly without imitators in later days; 
but on the whole Japan has not been the 
scene of religious strife, and in this we 
compare favorably with western nations. 
Hence this attempt of a Buddhist devotee 
to introduce here one of the worst features 
of the West is hateful in the extreme. 
There is no doubt about the help afforded 
by religion in its own field, but unite 
rcligion and politics, and the question, 
ceasing to be one of truth and error, of 
right and wrong, becomes simply one of 
sustaining ecclesiastical power, aud poli- 
tical eagerness is perverted into religious 
strife, It is impossible now to drive 
Christianity out of the country, even 
though Count Goro should undertake the 
task. The question would then be, who is 
the strongest, Goro or Crist? If Mr. 
TATSUT'S proposition prevail, that we shall 
have religious strife is as easily seen asa 
house on fire. On the other hand, the 
union of the two is wrong from a religious 
point of view. If the ecclesiastical politi- 
cian fails, he weakens the cause of his 
religious party. The tens of thousands 
of Buddhist priests had better be occupy- 
ing themselves at once with the preaching 
of the pure doctrine, and then if they fail 
it will simply be because their doctrines 
are inferior or the priests themselves are 
idle, spiritless, and weak. In any case, 
there is nothing for them to do but to furl 
their banner and pass over the river into the 
western paradise, but let them not appeal 
to politicians to save them. 

“Again the Vrhon-jin thinks it necessary 
to preserve Buddhism asa safeguard to the 
honour and majesty of the EMPERor. 
Nothing could be more absurd. Among 
our 39,000,000 there are many who believe 
in other religions or in no religion at all, 
but every one honours the EMPEROR: 
Buddhism declines, but the influence of 
the EMPEROR increases continually. His 
MAJESTY is like the lofty mountain ; Budd- 
hism is as the clouds around his brow; 
they may come or go while he stands un- 
moyed. If this thing is persisted in, the 
old religions will be a source of weakness 

‘- empire, and men like Mr. TATSUI 


Though not a Buddhist, he no 


of the Nrhon-jin, who advise the expulsion 
of Christianity in order to maintain the 
majesty of the EMPEROR, will be like mon- 
keys who climb to the loftiest tree-tops and 
are rewarded by a sudden fall.”’ 


the latest phase of religious controversy in 
this empire. 


WHO OWNS THE TIMES ? 
——_—___ _—__——- 
HE prolonged contest between the 
Irish party and Zhe 7imes has been 


productive of sundry surprises, but perhaps 
the greatest surprise of all are the revela- 


tions connected with the ownership of the 
great newspaper 


burgh action. 
this way. 


They have been elicited in 
After the special Commission 


Bill had been practically passed in Parlia- 
who till then, al- 


ment, Mr. PARNELL, 
though frequently challenged, had taken 


no step against Zhe Times, astonished 


everyone not in his secret by bringing an 
action in Scotland. 


perty of the defendants was in Scotland, 
and to ‘“‘arrest,’”’ or stop it. 


everything must be paid in advance. 


was “arrested.” The money was un- 


doubtedly the property of the owners of 


The Times, whoever they may be; but 


Messrs. WALTER and WriGHt, the de- 
fendants, objected that it was not their 


money. 


purposes represent them, was the relation 


of the owners of Zhe Times to each other 


that of partners or of co-owners? On 
these points Mr. JOHN WALTER was 
examined, and told a tale which took the 
public by surprise. We think the previous 
impressions on the subject were that 
practically Mr. JOHN WALTER was_ the 
owner, but that his brother Sir Enwarp 
WALTER had some small share in it, while 
one or two other persons were popularly 
supposed to have certain rights in par- 
ticular columns. ‘Thus at one time, it was 
said, the compositors got as a kind of pre- 
sent the proceeds of the first column con- 
taining announcements of births, marri- 
ages, and deaths, and there were severa! 
other stories of eccentric arrangement ; 
but in fact no one knew anything of the 
real state of the matter save two, Mr. 
JOHN WALTER himself, and Mr. SOAMES, 


Such is 


which have come out 
in consequence of Mr. PARNELL's Edin- 


This the advisers of 
the paper determined to delay and hamper 
by every possible means, not believing it to 
be bond fade, but intended to cast discredit 
on the Commission. The defendants in the 
action were Mr. JOHN WALTER, the manag- 
ing proprietor, and Mr. WRIGHT the printer. 
In order to give the Scotch Courts jJurisdic- 
tion, it was necessary to show that pro- 


This was a 
matter of some difficulty, as the rule of 
business of The Times seems to be that 
At 
length, a small sum was found in the hands 
of certain advertising agents, and this 


Then arose the questions, who 
was Mr. WALTER, what were his relations 
to Zhe Trmes, who were the owners of 
that journal, did he to all legal intents and 


a solicitor of Lincoln's Inn Fields; whose 
family has for three generations been the 
solicitors of Zhe Zimes. So distinct are 
all the parts of this great organization kept 
from each other, that Mr. Wricht, the 
printer and virtual assistant manager of 
the paper, was forced to confess in Court 
that, in spite of his many years in the office, 
he had no knowledge of any other pro- 
prietor than Mr. JOHN WALTER, although 
he had “ vaguely heard there were certain 
parties interested in the paper beyond 
Mr. WALTER.” Mr. SOAMES, the solicitor, 
was closely examined on the subject, as he 
had all the information. He said he had 
a register of the names of all the proprie- 
tors at his office, and was instructed to 
produce it lateron. He said that in 1804 
or 1806, Mr. WALTER, the founder of the 
paper, and grandfather of the present 
JOHN WALTER, owned the whole of it. 
During his lifetime he divided it, Ze. the 
goodwill and copyright, into 16 equal 
parts, and disposed of five of these prior 
to his death, three to JOHN WALTER hisson, 
and one to each of his two daughters. On 
his death he disposed of the remaining 
eleven-sixteenths by will, 
1810. 
was 


This was in 

One of these remaining parts 
given to his son JONN WALTER 
for another person; two others for the 
benefit of a daughter, who had during 
his life received one sixteenth; two more 
to CATHERINE WINSLOE; two others to 
another daughter; one to another child; 
one to two other persons, and the re- 
maining two upon certain other trusts, 
with: power to his son JOHN WALTER to 
purchase them at a stated price. But to 
prevent dissension amongst the holders 
and their heirs of property so distributed, 
he directed that his son JOHN WALTER 
was’ to have sole management of the 
paper at a salary of £1,000 a year, in 
creasing or decreasing with the profits. 
This son, JOUN, managed the paper 
until 1819. THOMAS BARNES then be 
came cditor, and JOHN WALTER. with- 
drew partially from the management, 
and in 1831 withdrew wholly. In 1841 
BARNES died, and JOHN WALTER resumed 
his general superintendence, the famous 
EDWARD STERLING becoming editor. It 
was under him that Zhe Zimes became 
knownas“ The Thunderer,” and the curious 
in these matters will find some interesting 
information respecting STERLING in CAR- 
LYLE'S life of his son JOUN STERLING. By 
this time some of the original inheritors 
were dead, and the property had been 
distributed and redistributed by family 
arrangements. JOUN WALTER the second 
had assigned halves of his sixteenths to 
3ARNES, STERLING, and other persons. 
In 1847 he obtained the signatures of the 
proprietors to a deed appointing his son, 
the present JOHN WALTER, sole manager, 
and so he remained up to 1885, when his 
son, ARTHUR FRASER WALTER, was ap- 
pointed joint manager with his father for 
life, and sole manager after his death or 
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alian Wright, John Walters and Emily Frances 
Valters, his wife in her tight; Henry Esson 
Murray and Julia Lydia Murray, his wife in 
her right; Alfred Lawson Wright, James Burgess 
Hall and Louisa Charlotte Hall, his wife in her 
right; James Henry Innes, Alfred Shildrick and 
Alice Henrietta Shitdrick, his wife, in her right; 
Fanny Stewart Innes, Mary Lawson Innes, Henry 
Mortimer Innes, Jeanie Mayhew Innes, and Ella 
Clarke Innes. A half of one-sixteenth has been 
assigned to Arthur Fraser Walter, and finally one- 
sixteenth and half of a sixteenth belong to John 
Walter the third. Among the number of trustees 
or legal personal representatives holding shares 
under settlements, wills, or intestacies there are— 
Angus William Hall and W. E. Morrison Rough, 
one-half ofasixteenth ; John Barton Sterling, two- 
sixths of a sixteenth; Sir Robert W. Carden, four 
fifths of a sixteenth; John Barton Sterling, Char- 
les Campbell Ross, S. A. T. Yates, and C. A. V. 
Conybeare, one-twelfth of a sixteenth; H. J. 
Hood and Burnet Grieve Hall, one-ninth of two- 
sixteenths ; Clarissa Milburn Agar, one-forty-ninth 
of a sixteenth; R. W. C. Winsloe, Alfred Win- 
sloe, and Philip George Winsloe, five-sixths of a 
sixteenth; Frederick Brodie, William Brodie, 
and John Barton Sterling, one-sixth ofa sixteenth ; 
Eliza Cordelia Agar, Edward Agar, and Clarissa 
Milburn Agar, one-forty-ninth of a sixteenth; 
Charles Augustus Wright, one-seventh of fifteen- 
seventieths of a sixteenth. 


One seventh of fifteen-seventieths of 
sixteenth! or three parts out of fifteen 
hundred and sixty-eight. These extra- 
ordinary subdivisions show how prudent 
it was in Parliament, when passing the 
great Merchant Shipping Act of 1854, to 
provide that no registered share in a 
British vessel should be less than a sixty- 
fourth, for if left to natural operations 
property will become divided and sub- 
divided in the most marvellous manner. 
The curious point is that no one of the 
100 co-owners or partners has the slightest 
control over the conduct of the paper, 
except Mr. JOHN WALTER, and such share 


ashe gives to his son ARTHUR FRASER 
WALTER. KINGLAKE, it may be remem- 
bered, in one of the later volumes of his 
history, described Zhe Times as “the great 
company for manufacturing and selling 
the British opinion.” The statement con- 
tained both truth and error. 


REDEMPTION LOAN BONDS. 


persons as proprietors. It was agreed 
that the profits were to be paid to the 
parties interested every half-year, £55,000 
being retained for the purpose of meeting 
the ordinary expenses. 

Mr. WALTER, when under examination 
in Edinburgh, astonished the British public 
by stating that his share in Zhe Times was 
only one sixteenth and half a sixteenth, he 
having assigned half a sixteenth to his son 
ARTHUR FRASER WALTER. But it appears 
that the paper—v.e. merely the goodwill 
and copyright and profits from the sale— 
&c., is alone the property of the owners ; 
while the vast establishment in Printing 
House Square and Queen Victoria Street, 
with all its printing works, belongs to 
Mr. JOHN WALTER. Here he prints Zhe 
Times, and is paid by the proprietors for 
doing so. 

It will be readily understood that a 
property so minutely sub-divided in the 
first ten years of the present century, and 
which has grown so enormously in value 
since that no proprietor cared to part 
with his share except to members of his 
own family, must have become divided 
into minute fractions in the course of the 
three generations that have elapsed since 
that time. But few would expect such a 
sub-division as that which follows. Yet for 
the property so sub-divided Mr. SOAMES 
said, ‘‘ Zhe Times has no property at all. 
There is nothing tangible in it but the 
good-will.” The list is so curious that we 
give it in full, although it is a somewhat 


long one :-— 


Three-sixteenths of the property are held in 
various shares by the following parties :—Sarah 
Mayor, Henry Carnegie Carden, Jemima Geor- 
giane English, Frederick Walter Carden, Fre- 
derick Brodie, and Ada Blanche Brodie his wife 
in her right, Septimus William Silbey, and Clara 
Fanny Silbey his wifein her right, Edwaid Aurelius 
Adams and Alice Emily Adams, his wife in 
her right, and Edith Georgiana Carden. One- 
sixteenth is held in various shares by Isabel Wyld 
Winsloe, Richard William Charles Winsloe, Al- 


[Our readers must distinctly understand that we are in no 
sense responsible for the sentiments or ovinions of our 
Correspondents, for the accuracy of their assertions, or 
for the deductions they may choose to draw therefrom. } 


OFFICIAL RECOGNITION, ETC. 


To THe Epiror OF THE *‘JAPAN MAIL.”’ 


Sir,—Through your courtesy I should like to set 
“Sigma” right on one point. He seems to think 
there is to be no improvement in religion. As Dr. 
Eby intimated, the New Testament does not say 
much about churches in the sense of our modern 
denominations. The Doctor need not have been 
so modest; the New Testament knows nothing of 
them at all. Neither does it know anything about 
newspapers or telegraphs. There has been great 
improvement in our ways of living, of travel, of 
art, of education; why should there not be in reli- 
gion? Religion has its inventions .as well as 
everything else. It has branched (there is no 
trunk) and each branch bears a different fruit. 
Read the New ‘Testament and it exalts the 
Church of God and the Word of God, but read, 
for example, the permission given by the General 
Conference to the Methodists to form a union 
here, and then the permission and caution to 
preserve the Methodist Church and its Discipline. 
The apostles lived in an unscientific age, you see, 
and did not write in exact form, but we have our 
creeds which are so much better and more con- 
venient. For example, if a preacher is accused of 
heresy, we ask “thas he departed from the stand- 
ards of the Church ?” and he can’t hide behind the 
Bible. 

This is not changing the truth; it is only stating 
the truth in a different way, and of course an 
improvement. Thus every one’s tastes can be 
suited. In the apostle’s days, and indeed for three 
hundred years, there was only one church and a 
man could go into that or none. Now he can 
pick out one to suithim. ‘lo one church if a man 
has faith only he can belong; they do not care if 
he drinks or swears if he only has faith; another 
asks a man (to work; if he will only work he can be- 
lieve anything; while another may be found where, 
if only he belongs to it, it makes no difference whe- 
ther he believes or works or not. Of course that 
is an extreme view, but the Chinaman belonged 
to the wrong branch who objected, when excluded 
for immoral conduct, “you have uo right to ex- 
clude me; I believe anything.’ Reading an old 
copy of John Wesley’s notes on the New Testa- 
ment not long ago, I read “referring to the ancient 
manner of baptism which was immersion.” This 
recalled the able article of Dean Stanley in the 
Nineteenth Century, in which he showed that the 
Eastern church has never abandoned the practice, 
while in the Western church it continued till the 
days of Queen Elizabeth who was immersed. But, 
said the able Dean, it isa triumph of reason and 
common sense which has substituted sprinkling, 
entirely different, but so much more convenient 
that it may well take rank among the improve- 
ments of modern times. 


i peas me . Be poet Wale ——_—__o—-—_— “Sigma” seems to think that if union : good for 
insloe, Edwar: insloe, Arthur Winstoe, Pre-} ny N D seven churches it is good for twenty. If a man 
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derick Winsloe, Theodor Von Arnim, and Cathe- ODER RSENS Pee pena take fifteen grains of quinine, would he better take 


fifty? Ifa hungry native eat ten bowls of rice, 
would you say ten more will be twice as good? 
If children from fifty families form a good school 
would you bring the children from five hundred 
into the same room? Let us have improvements, 
but let us not have too much of a good thing. 


Yours, &c., FUJI. 
‘March 2nd, 1889. 


rine Hall Von Arnim, his wife in her right, Baron 
Constantin Von Rathberg, and Eliza Matilda Von 
Rathberg, his wife, in her right, Richard Winsloe, 
and Emma Tennant. One-sixteenth is owned by 
Matilda Patton. ‘Two-sixteenths in various shares 
are held by Sophia Martha Knox, Harry Wolridge 
Gordon, Stonehewer Parker Freeman, Thomas 
Eykyn, Henry Schuback Hood, and Walter James 
Hood. Eight-ninths of two-sixteenths in various 
shares belong to Anna Brodie Hill, Wilhelmina 
Hall, Cecilia Chambers, Emma Grace Maria Bro- 
die, Lydia Brodie, William Brodie, and Frede- 
rick Brodie. One-sixteenth in equal shares is held 
by Henry Fraser Walter and Edward Waller. 
One-sixteenth belongs to George Matthew Hicks. 
A half of one-sixteenth is held in equal shares by 
Helena Sarah Scott, William Edward Morrison 
Rough, Arthur Thomas Rough, Caroline Harriet 
Rough, Ada Mary Rough, and Frederick Henry 
Rough. A half of one-sixteenth is held in equal 
shares by Margaret Ayrton, Elizabeth Echalaz, 
Caroline Powell, Sarah Joanna, Richard Elgood, 
Catherine Frances Plumtre, Ann Windsor, and 
Capel Alsager. Eleven-twelfths of one-sixteenth 
are held in various shares by Lilian Bertha Ster- 
ling, Frances Sterling, Alexander Johnstone Ross, 
Julia Maria Sterling, John Burton Sterling, and 
Hester Isabella Sterling. One-fifteenth is held in 
various shares by Laura Elizabeth Bacon, Clarissa 
Milburn Agar, Charles Agar, Edward Agar (of 
Bromley), George Deans, Dundas Watt, Henry 
Agar, Lieutenant Edward Agar (of Sandhurst), 
Thomas Hole and Ellen Harriet, his wife in her 


In accordance with Art. VI. of the Redemption 
Loan Regulations, issued by Imperial Ordinance 
No. LXVI. in October, 1886, the total amount of 
the second subscription to the Redemption Loan, 
the date thereof, &c., shall be fixed as follows:— 


February 23rd, 1889. 


Count Matsueata MasaYosul, 
Minister of State for Finance. 


The total amount of the second subscription to 
the Redemption Loan shall be 5,000,000 yer, and 
the face value and price of each share shall be 
100 yen. Persons who wish to subscribe should 
apply between March 6th and 12th to the head 
office or branches or agencies of the Nippon 
Ginko, stating the amount of proposed sub- 
scription, and giving names and addresses. The 
deposit money required shall be 10 yen per share 
subscribed for. Government bonds bearing in- 
terest above 6 per cent. may be employed in 
lieu of money as payment for subscription. The 
Minister of State for Finance shall, previous to 
March 28th fix the amount of Redemption Loan 
Bonds to be allotted to each subscriber, and shall 
communicate the same to the Nippon Ginko. 
The amount of the shares so allotted shall be 
payable in two instalments, the amount of deposit 
being deducted. The first instalment of 50 yer per 
share shall be paid between March 3oth and April 
14th, and the remainder from April 25th to April 
zoth. Subscribers may pay the whole or part of 
the second instalment when paying the first. 


THE RECENT EARTHQUAKE. 


To THe Epitor oF THE “ JAPAN MAIL” 

Sir,—When I returned from a tour in the coun- 
try a few days ago, I found that, during my ab- 
sence, my name has been prominently brought 
before the public. ‘This arose from the criticism 
that appeared in your columns of February 21st 
on my report published in the Offictal Gazette of 
February rgth on the measurement of the earth- 
quake which occurred on the previous day. | 
learn by your subsequent issues that this criticism 
was intended as a friendly suggestion, and it is 
clear that you did not wish to make a personal at- 
tack on me. I will therefore entirely refrain from 
controversy. But Ishould like you to publish the 
accompanying translation of the Official Report in 
order tocorrect your translation, and to make clear 
what I actually said. 

Earthquake Report.—The following measure- 
ments were made on the severe earthquake which 
occurred on February 18th, 1889, at 6h. gmin. 
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32sec. a.m. on the hard ground inthe compound 
of the Imperial University, Hongo, Tokyo. ' 

Horizontal Motion.—Feeble tremors with quick 
vibrations appeared during 12 seconds after the 
commencement of the shock. ‘This was followed 
suddenly by violent motions having a range of 
little less than 10 mm. in the direction of N. 60° 
E., which was the greatest displacement in this 
shock; at this moment the ground made one to- 
and-fro movement in I.g sec. and moved with the 
velocity of 16.5 mm. per sec. and with an accelera- 
tion of 54.6 mm. These two last quantities are 
used for calculating the resisting power of build- 
tngs. During two minutes that followed, the 
motion was severe. The total duration as recorded 
by seismograph was 8 min. 6 sec. 

Vertical Motion.—At first this was feeble; that 
which occurred simultaneously with the greatest 
horizontal motion was 1.4 mm. which made one 
up-and-down movement in 1 second. ‘This was 
the greatest vertical motion. The seismograph 
recorded that the vertical motion lasted 3 min. 36 
sec. 

For measuring large motions a special seismo- 
graph was designed in the University. Its con- 
trivance is such that it does not act unless the 
motion of the ground is considerably strong and 
violent. This instrument was, however, started 
by this shock. I do not give the results obtained 
by it since they were, of course, the same as above 
described. A similar instrument placed at Hito- 
tsubashi, Kanda, was not affected by the earth- 
quake. 

There is another device to measure the strength 
and direction of the shock by observing the pro- 
jection of lead balls from a place about 4 ft. high. 
Of six balls those facing S., N., N.W., and N.E. 
fell, but the force was not sufficient lo project them. 

In soft soils in the compound of the Higher Mid- 
dle School, Hitotsubashi, Kanda, the motion of 
the ground was 15.5 mm. 

Between 6.28 and 7.56 a.m. on the same day 
there were three feeble after shocks. I am in- 
formed that in Tokyo walls were cracked and 
slight injury was done to houses. From the coun- 
try T received the following information :— 


Yokohama.... « Slight iajury to buildings. 


Omiya.... Strong shock, but without injury. 
Oyama . Quite safe. 
Takasaki « The shock was severe but no damage 


to buildings. 

.. Not severe; no damage. 
Slight. 

Department of Education.) 


1 wish to call your attention to the fact that the 
dynamical quantities of this earthquake as affect- 
ing buildings were indicated (here printed in 
Italics) in the Report, and also let me point out 
that you confounded the seismograph for large 
motions and the Ball Device in discussing my re- 
port. I treated of them in separate paragraphs. In 
speaking of acceleration I omitted the words per 
sec. for simplicity’s sake. 

] am always glad to receive friendly suggestions. 

I remain, yours respectfully, 


_S. SEKIYA. 
Imperial University. 
Tokyo, Japan, March 1st, 1889. 


(Professor Sekiya is not accurate when he says that we con- 
founded the ball-device with the seismograph for large motions. 
We spoke of the ball-device as ‘a feature of the seismometer,” 
and ‘such we take it to be, wherever itis situated. As for 
**the dynamical quantities atfecting buildings,” the Professor 
has misinterpreted our sngvestion.. We asked for something 
quite diferent. That the dynamical quantities of earthquakes 
have been excellently calculated by the Seismological Society 
we never doubted or questioned.—Eb. 3.M.] 


SEISMOLOGY IN JAPAN. 


To THR Epitor oF THE ‘JAPAN MAIL,” 


Sir,—In reply to the severe strictures relating 
to the work of Seismologists in Japan, which re- 
cently appeared in yous columns, and which will 
in no way assist a work in which the people of this 
country have taken so much interest, I beg leave 
to made the following remarks :— 

Professor Sekiya’s report of the last earthquake 
as it appeared in your columns was in part a mis- 
translation, It omitted Professor Sekiya’s remark 
pointing out the particular quantities which mea- 
sured the destructive power of Earthquakes as ap- 
plied to buildings. It confused the records given by 
a seismograph for large earthquakes with a contri- 
vance which is certainly not a seismograph, which 
rolled some balls off the top of a post, Sc. 

The arithmetic was faulty unless we can convince 
ourselves that the blundering type-setter is to 
take the blame for having printed “19 tuehes” for 
“59 meters.’ The mathematical language em- 
ployed by you with “velocity” for “maximum 
velocity,” ‘accelerated velocity” for “inaximum 
acceleration,” &c., was so incorrect that an idea as 
to the meaning of Professor Sekiya’s report 
could only Le obtained by a person conversant 
with seismology. Professor Sekiya, wrote for an 
official paper, while your paper was for the public. 


Surely it was your duty to have popularized Pro- 
fessor Sekiya’s account rather than present it in 
an almost unintelligible form. 


The worst feature in your article is in my mind 
that after having printed the figures measuring 
the absolute shattering, overturning, and projecting 
power of the earthquake, to fail to recoguize their 
existence, and then ask for an arithmetical expres- 
sion which would tell you how near you and your 
friends were to having their houses about their 
ears. How is it possible for Professor Sekiya’s 
“array of figures’’ to convey “ practical intelli- 
gence to ordinary minds” as expressed in a brief 
reportto an Official Gazette, and this more espe- 


ciafly when they are expressed in a quasi-mathe-, 


matical manner. If a person unacquainted with 
astronomy endeavoured to describe the phenomena 
to be observed at the time of an eclipse, he would 
probably blunder. When you described the last 
eclipse it was made intelligible to ordinary minds 
because I suppose it was written by a gentleman 
who understood what he was writing about. Why 
do you not give seismology an equal chance? 

To be popular you might have described this 
earthquake as a 56 millimeter or a 2 inch earth- 
quake, and you know and your readers know how 
much damage it created. You have described a 
66 millimeter shock, and you know that the 
damage was greater than on the last occasion, 
while a go millimeter shock, as you must know, 
having described it, made Yokohama look as if it 
had been bombarded. Having all these facts be- 
fore you, and very many more, could you not have 
told the public that they were a little more than half 
way to having all their chimnies about their ears? 
But no, the relationship between earthquake force 
and the strength of such buildings as we have in 
Japan was represented as a non-existent quantity, 
I dislike to say, it but Ihave the conviction that the 
writer of the article on “Shakes and Science” 
failed to grasp Professor Sekiya’s meaning. As 
to the Seismological Society of Japan riot having 


| done anything practical with regard to building in 


eartliquake countries, all that I can say is that the 
Society has published eleven or twelve papers 
which ought to be of value to builders, and that in 
years gone by your paper has given the highest 
praise to the Seismological Society and its efforts 
to mitigate the dangers of those who dwell in 
earthquake countries. ‘These articles lie before 
me. Speaking of one communication, your paper 
says it *should be valuable to those who are con- 
cerned in the erection of tenements of whatever 
kind in Japan.” In another article we read that 
the work of the Seismological Society in reference 
to buildings seems ‘ very likely to lead hereafter 
to safe deductions of the highest practical value.” 
Further on we read that certain experiments 
relating to buildings “have a highly important 
bearing on the comfort, security of property, and 
even safety of life of the public.” And so I might 
go on until your readers would be wearied 
by the rematks yon have made respecting the 
work done by the Seismological Society for the 
benefit of builders. Much of this work has been 
translated into French, German, Spanish, Dutch, 
Japanese, Russian, and possibly other languages, 
and even foreign Societies and institutions have 
most liberally assisted in its continuance. Now 
your paper tells its readers that the Seismological 
Society is nearly just where it was years ago, that 
the only measurements it has for earthquake shocks 
are vague hypotheses, that the Seismological So- 
ciety seems to play at Seismology, that the public 
is beginning to regard its observations with in- 
difference. 


Printing the gist of the laws respecting building 
in Italy for the benefit of residents in Japan is 
spoken of as appropriating the results of other peo- 
ple’s labour, &c. Surely to praise an institution one 
day and to condemn it the next is at least incon- 
sistent. Judging from the oft-repeated suggestion 
given by the Seismological Society that chimnies 
should be free from buildings, that they should be 
short and the like, it would certainly appear, as you 
state, that with some people the society’s investi. 
gations are not considered to have reached that 
stage when they should be adopted. As to 
building in pits or with a basement, whatever 
your opinion on the subject may be, I think that 
Tam rightin saying that the largest brick structure 
in’ Japan is built in this way, and that after the 
last earthquake it was officially inspected and 
found to have sustained no damage whatever, 
whereas its immediate neighbour, also a heavy 
brick structure, had sustained slight damage in 
almost every room. I will not insist thatit was the 
pit which saved this building, but that it was not 
damaged whilst the neighbouring building suffered 
is at least remarkable. 


From this rather lengthy letter you and your 
readers must conclude :— 


Ist. That the writer of the article entitled 


‘* Shakes and Science” hardly grasped the mean- 
ing of the figures he was handling ; 

and. That the Seismological Society has done a 
great deal that is practical. 


I remain, yours truly, JOHN MILNE. 
Imperial Colloge of Engineering, 
Tokio, March rst, 1889. 


[Professor Milne says that we ‘confused a Seismograph for 
large earthquakes with a contrivance which is certainly not a 
Seismograph.” We did not speak of a “‘ Seismograph ”’ at all, 
but of a “Seismometer.” Professor Milne says that our 
Arithmetic was faulty, and implies difficulty in convincing 
himself that the error was typographica. Does he really 
think that we are incompetent to multiply a given number of 
centimetres by 36? And does he really think that this pelnt is 
of the smallest possible importance? He also says that we 
should have written ‘‘maximum velocity ” for “velocity” and 
‘‘maximum acceleration” for ‘accelerated velocity.” Here 
are our words and Professor Sekiya's, side by side :— 


Ovr Worps, Proressor Sexiya’s Worps. 

The ground, at this moment At this moment the ground 
of extreme vibration, oscillated made one to-and-fro movement 
once in 1r.gsecondsandthevelo- in 1.9 sec. and moved with the 
city of its motion was 16.s mm. velucity of 16.5 mm. per sec. 
per second. ‘The accelerated and with an acceleration of 
velocity was §4.6 m.m. $4.6 mm, 

It will be seen, therefore, that, if we did not render Professor 

Sekiya’s Report correctly according to Professor Milne’s ideas, 


we at least rendered the Report as Professor Sekiya wrote it. 
—Epb. 7.M.) 


THE CHINESE V. THE JAPANESE 
SERVICE. 


To THE EpITor OF THE “ JAPAN Malt.” 

Sir,— A prophet is not without honour save in 
his own country,” where he is far too well known, 
and, ‘* No man is a hero to his valet,” who knows 
what a miserable specimen of humanity his master 
is when stripped of his fine clothes; and when 
having cast away the forced smile assumed while 
visible to the outer world, he sits in his slippers 
in the early forenoon cursing his corns and 
grumbling at the coffee. For somewhat cognate 
reasons, the Chinese service seems eminently 
liberal when viewed from Japan, and the Japanese 
service altogether lovely when contemplated from 
the sterile wastes of Tientsin. However, putting 
all this moralizing aside for the present, let us 
come to business. One of your contemporaries has 
extolled the advantages enjoyed by the foreign 
employés of China, especially those of the much- 
vaunted Customs’ service. As a matter of fact 
does your contemporary know anything about it? 
What are the advantages? Whatare the pensions ?. 
Let your contemporary formulate. When he has 
done so, I will, again address you. 

Tam Sir, your faithfully, 


Yokohama, March 5th, 1889. 


OCKSEU. 


THE STREETS OF YOKOHAMA. 


.To THE EDITOR OF THE “ JAPAN MalL” 


Sir,—To anyone but a few months from an 
English town, where municipal regulations are 
strictly enforced, the streets of Yokohama present 
a curious spectacle. I am informed that there are 
no municipal regulations in Yokohama, either 
native or foreign, and I can quite believe it. 
have obtained a good general idea of the reason 
of this from an old resident, to whose opinion I 
attach great value, but I cannot agree with him 
when he says that “the Japanese Authorities are 
not at fault” for the highly dangerous conditions 
under which the vehicular trate of the Foreign 
Settlement is carried on, His argument is that 
the Japanese have no power to enforce regulations, 
if there were any, amongst the various nationalities 
that make up the foreign community of this port. 
Admitting this, my argument is that foreigners do 
not require regulating in the matter of walking and 
driving through the streets; that having been 
brought up to observe the rule of the road in the 
respective countries from which they hail, they 
would do so naturally if they were permitted, but 
they are not; and I think I distinctly score a point 
if Tcan show that the Authorities are entirely re- 
sponsible for the accidents that occur and for the 
danger to life and limb to which anyone is exposed 
who makes a journey either on foot or ina jinriki- 
sha. say, from the Grand Hotel to the Post Office, 
any hour of the day between ten and five. My 
observation is that 95 per cent. of the wheeled 
traffic is under the control of natives, over whom of 
course the Authorities have control, and given that 
this percentage was compelled by law to observe the 
rule of the road, the remaining five per cent. would 
be forced through that circumstance to doso. I 
maintain that there is more danger in Main Street 
ina jinrikisha by a thousand tooneat present than 
there would be were the rule of the road enforced. 


You have in Yokohama the equivalent to the 


“crawler” at home—that is, the jinrikisha man 
who, like many a London cabby who “crawls” 
along by tlre pavement to pick up a fare—loiters 
along Main Street forthe same purpose and blocks 
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the way. Then there is the rolley, usually driven 
by a stolid individual who permits his horses to go 
as they please and is sometimes fast asleep, who 
never makes the smallest effort, even when called 
upon, to “pullin” alittle. Then there is a class 
of dray, a one-horse affair, the animal being led 
by a rope, and the man ten or twelve feet in front ; 
and besides hand-carts of every degree and jin- 
rikishas fast and slow—some with one drawer and 
two fares, others with two drawers and one burden 
—there are bullock carts, private carriages, and 
pedestrians. It is astonishing to me that there 
are not more accidents. Fortunately there is no 
fast traffic, if a few brokers and doctors be 
excepted. But these people not only drive well 
and have their cattle in hand, but the animals ap- 
pear fit for the work and almost able to take care 
of themselves. Why cannot the Governor or the 
Chief of the Police issue orders that the tule of the 
road is to be observed on and after a certain date ? 
The thing is so simple, both for the authorities and 
the drivers. I have seen during the past few 
weeks several nasty accidents, especially to jin- 
rikisha, which being light in construction of course 
come off second best, and in which the drawers 
were injured and the fares spilled. Only in one 
instance have I seen a policeman interfere, and 
that was to take the address of the Japanese 
driver of a vehicle who had with great careless- 
ness collided against a jinrikisha man, who was 
picked up and carried away. 


Yours respectfully, REGULATION. 
Yokohama, March 3rd, 1889. 


{The rule of the road is just ‘as much law in Japan as it is any- 
where. As to its observance, however, we cannot say so 
much. The police, at all events, have full authority to enforce 
it. ‘* Regulation’? must not assume, however, that every 
Japanese in Yokohama can be controlled by the l.ocal Authori- 
ties. Servants of foreigners belong to a special category.— 
Ep. 7.M.) 


Seismology is in just that infantine condition in 
which astronomy was before Newton, electro- 
magnetism before Oerstedt, and magneto-electri- 
city before Faraday. It is in those small, but all 
too numerous minds, who lvok for immediate prac- 
tical returns both in Missionary and Scientific 
fields, that such articles as your leader on “ Shakes 
and Science” find a distorted, viciotts reflection. 
Seismology, like astronomy and meteorology, is 
essentially an observational science. No doubta 
good deal can be done and has been done by ex- 
periment, But at present the Seismologist must 
collect his facts; and these come only by a waiting 
in readiness and by observation, ‘The overthrow 
of a house by an earthquake is a catastrophe 
depending upon many factors besides the magni- 
tude and velocity of the earthquake motion and 
the principle of construction of the house. The 
honesty of the builder, the “nachwirkung’”’ of 
previous shocks, and an infinitude of things enter 
into the question. A prolonged series of observa- 
tions on many houses that have been more or less 
damaged by earthquakes is the only sure way 
of striking a true average and solving the 
problem you wish solved. Now it is for the very 
purpose of collecting and discussing such compli- 
cated effects of earthquakes that the Seismological 
Society exists. It has to deal with an infant 
science, which needs all the fostering care that 
can be given to it. Any slight, intentional or 
unintentional, cast at it in a public manner, is 
therefore to be deprecated. Such disparagement 
means to the ignorant many that the Seismologi- 
cal Society is no good; and it ruffles the spirits of 
the many who know. In’ no way does it aid the 
the progress of Seismology to hint that in ten 
years little has been done. Why, have not seis- 
niologists taught us something of peculiar value 
by their observations of this very last lively earth- 
quake? Did we know ten years ago, did we 
know ten weeks ago, that a Io millimetre (.39 of 
gost an inch) earthquake with a period of 2 seconds is 
To tue Epitor oF tHE “JAPAN Man.” insufficient to ruin our houses? Dispraise indeed 
S1r,—Although a member of the now world. | 'S easy; it penetrates the social organism with a 
famed Seismological Society of Japan, I have no | Y@st rapidity; and its effects are hard to get rid 
claim to the name Seismologist.. ‘That is, I have] °!- A speck of mud shows all the clearer 
neither the historical knowledge of the subject nor | the brighter the wall behind; and the speck al- 
the full acquaintance with instruments and me-| Vays Kets more attention than it deserves. The 
thods which alone can give a man a tight to speak | Short-sighted one, who sees it not but is told of its 
with authority. My interest in seismology is of | &xistence, concludes that the wall is muddy. And 
the same general character as my interest in any this, T take it, has been to some extent the effect 
scientific matter outside the range of pure physics | Of your article. , : : 
—an interest, no doubt, intensified somewhat in Anyway, the impression remains with me that 
the present case by environment. dence there | OP€ tendency of the said article, taken by itself, is 
could be nothing of a personal feeling roused to change the feeling of apathy with wi many 
in me as Iread your article on ‘Shakes and residents regard the Seismological Society into 
Science.” Atthe same time I must confess that 1] O"e of distinct antipathy. So far as scientific 
felt aggrieved. Careful re-perusal of the article in | labour is cancerned, the Society practically consists 
the lipht of the later explanations has not in any : ei, ples Ae and Sekiya. an of 
way lessened this feeling. It is certain—and I know ear se pe ei Ot ecto sie ie 
l speak the sentiments of many—that the general bs ‘a aly ee per ee 2 ies y round: t hei. 
tone of the second paragraph was a cause of offence. | ¢ sive them sympathy an pi ne 
There seems to me to be but one explanation, labours. [tis, in my opinion, the duty of every 
which does not involve the imputation either of individual, who has the smallest sympathy with 
ignorance or wrong motive. It is that, in attempt- scientific research, or who has the faintest pretence 
ing the humorous touch, you just missed the mark ; a ee ace ic Rive an Hk ae aid 
and what was meant to be a little fun-poking | ¥UC" Hee member of tie -Setsmblogical -puciely 
came dangerously near a bit of gratuitous dispa-|8'V% ¢ pee diate of his name, the material 
ragement. 1 do not say that disparagement was sie aol ieeaeed Sie: 
intended; but the effect on any ordinary mind am, yours respectlully, 
was probably the same as if it had been. Wit- CARGILL G. KNOTT. 
ness, for example, the following remark by anun-| Science College, Imperial University. 
scientific reader :— I think the Afar is right; Tok March ath, 188 
whav’s the good of the Seismological Society ifitcan’t Oley Os NEATH ts 9 
tell us something we can understand—something 
of real use to us.” Such was the conclusion come 
to by one who had never read a single Seismological 
paper—and such was the conclusion come to from 
persual of your leader. A very illogical, un- 
scientific conclusion, you say; true, but none the 
less a conclusion. Whatever the intention of 
your article, and whatever its good points in 
the way of suggestions, I cannot but feel that 
is had an unfortunate tone, tending to de- 
preciate the labours of Seismologists in this coun- 
try, with the necessary result of discouraging 
the study of seismology. The short-sighted, uult- 
tarian critics of scientific research are still as 
plentiful as strawberries in season. ‘Their short- 
sight goes with short memory. They forget that 
the whole science and art of navigation started 
from a little ordinary arithmetic figured out by 
Newton and based upon centuries of observations. 
They forget—if they ever knew it—that our elec- 
tric telegraph had its birth ina small laboratory in 
Copenhagen, where one Oerstedt, a purely scien- 
tific man, was fiddle-faddling away with wires and 
magnets. They forget that the huge currents 
used now for electric lighting were first observed 
as very small ones by the immortal Faraday. They 
forget that the intensely practical system of storm 
signals is based upon generations of careful obser- 
vation and collation. ‘They forget all this and much 
more; or, if they do not forget it, they fail to see that 


SEISMOLOGY AND SEISMOLOGISTS. 


CHRISTIANITY versus SECTARIANISM. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE “ JAPAN Matt.” 

S1r,—Dr. Eby is before me again in defence of 
Sectarianism. Dr. E. is mistaken when he thinks 
that I took offence at his pointing out ‘some ele- 
mentary facts.” I simply tiied to show your 
readers, Mr. Editor, that “some elementary facts ” 
were no longer ‘elementary facts” to us; and 
that these “elementary facts” were not at all 
ignored by us. The Doctor also thinks that his 
“only” and “sufficient excuse is that when a 
man hides behind a fictitious name he can be 
known and. answered only on the lines of his pro- 
ductions.”” If the Doctor thinks that answering 
me ‘fon the lines of my productions” is excused 
by my fictitious name, he is again mistaken. In 
this day of free expression of thought too many 
disputants are prone to think that personal abuse 
and insinuation are arguments. For this reason 
many writers prefer a pseudonym. The Doctor’s 
answer should be made to my arguments, not lo 
what he imagines my reputation or relation to 
Christianity might be. But Dr. E., who will in- 
sinuate opprobrium upon a fictitious opponent for 
the sake, Mr. Editor, of prejudicing your readers 
against me, would not be able to refrain from 
doing the same were my true name known. All 


such manceuvres I well understand. The Doctor’s 
intimation that my course is to “excuse or cover 
neglect or antagonism to Clhiristianity,’’ is written 
only to excite prejudice, if it is written for an 
purposeatall. My course is neither an “excuse” 
nor a “cover.” My language is plain, and can 
be understood by any schoolboy. [am a lover, 
believer in, and defender of Christianity, buta 
severe antagonist of sectarianism. Sectarianism 
has so blinded the eyes of many good people that 
it is difficult for them to conceive of a Christian 
man apart from some sect organization. 

I perceive that the Doctor will no more defend 
his unhappy illustrations of “army” and “scaf- 
folding’ in his defence of sects. Some other 
things in my letter were conveniently ignored as 
extraneous. Though they may be thought so by 
Dr. E., others will read them as direct answers to 
his animadversions. For the Doctor’s informa- 
tion, I will here say that where I quote or repre- 
sent another as speaking, I will continue, as be- 
fore, to use quotation marks. I will also explain 
what I mean by the Church, which was completed 
by the Master Mechanic—Christ, over cighteen 
hundred years ago. I mean by this language 
what Christ meant when he said: ‘“ Kai epi taute 
té pétra ctkodoméso mou ten ekklesian.” All be- 
lievers, called by the Grace of God apart from the 
wold, who are walking in the statutes and com- 
mandments of the Lord, are disciples and consti- 
tute the ekklesia of Christ. ‘This Church bursts 
through sectarian hedges which have been planted 
to fence off into parties the people of God. I hope 
Dr. E. can now conceive what I mean by “the 
Church.’ One more thought here before I pass. 
Dr. E. says: “Certainly a Church that was com- 
pletely built by a master mechanic on its birthday, 
is something that it would be interesting to hear 
about.” Now, Mr. Editor, if my respected respon- 
dent means, by this language, to convey whathe had 
just above quoted from me, but only to convey it 
in a different form, he makes a flagrant misrepre- 
sentation. There is, however, as much sense in 
a Church completely built on its birthday as there 
is in supposing that a man or child is entirely 
made a Christian at the moment of its Baptism. 
Ido not charge Dr. E. with the latter: why has 
he imputed the former to me? I said the Church 
“was completed,”’&c. He says, I said that the 
“Church was completely built,’ &c. In the 
changing and introducing of a word my language 
is made to mean that the Church was wholly built 
complete on the day it came into existence. If 
my language here was not understood, why pre- 
sume that it was, and then put an entirely differ- 
ent construction upon it? This is a misrepresen- 
tation which I charge upon Dr. E. 


I shall now notice the charge of misrepresenta- 
tion. I undertake to prove what I say, not what 
Dr. E. may represent me as saying. ‘To hide the 
mistepresentation he himself made in this charge 
he has quoted a phrase from my letter,— oppos- 
ing bodies on different lines.” Here is the charge : 
‘©The assertion is made, or it is implied that the 
denominations in Japan are ‘ opposing bodies on 
different lines,’ that they spend their strength in 
attacking each other, that they each preach their 
own sect as the only true church,” &c. I affirm 
that the first of these is true—that the sects in 
Japan are “opposing bodies on different lines.” 
That each is on a distinct [tne of operation surely 
will not be disputed; else what mean these diverse 
systems of organization? ‘he opposition may 
be either latent or active. On the present “ distinct 
lines,” only a few more years of increasing liberty 
and increasing church membership will be needed 
when each “opposing body” comes into closer 
contact with another one, to develop the latent 
opposition into active warfare. Even now the 
spiritual fathers in Israel are becoming exceedingly 
jealous about head-quarters, of the religious 
company their children keep. If further proof of 
this part of the charge is desired it will be forth- 
coming. Sectarianism is proscriptive, tyrannical. 
Catholicism is the most ancient and noted example. 
Within her own fold men have arisen whose cha- 
racter and teaching could not be gainsaid; but 
because both opposed the system, they were ex- 
communicated. ‘The same is true in Protestant 
sects: yea, within Methodism itself. A Baptist, 
or Congregationalist Minister might present him- 
self to the Methodist Church, and unless submis- 
sion to the disciplinary constitution be assured, he 
would not be accepted. Why? Because he did 
not preach the Gospel? No! But because he 
would not submit to the ruf® of three forged and 
promulgated by fallible men. Is this, Dr., and 
Mr. Editor, the spirit of the One who said, ‘‘ Come 
unto me all ye that are weary and heavy laden,” 
&c.? Z 

As to “spending their strength in attacking 
others” and preaching ‘their sect the only true 
Church,” these expressions illustrate rather the 
spirit of the organizations. The first is actually 
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done: the latter is actually thought. So much error 
manifestly existing in all sects, naturally keeps 
somewhat concealed the presumption which would 
thrust any one sect forward as the only true 

. Church. “If 1 go to work and build up a 
system in opposition to another system, whether 
by bold attacks upon existing systems, or by 
devoted teaching and propagating of my own, I 
am certainly an opponent of other systems. I 
certainly believe also that my system has some 
superiority over others; else to remain in it would 
be treason to the best interests of humanity. 

The above is the misrepresentation I am said 
to be guilty of. And while the Dr. attempts to 
show it, he practically admits its truthfulness. For 
an illustration, Dr. E, had better remain this side 
the Pacific. Some good Methodist paper in or 
about Cincinnati might expose this fallacy he 
would hide. It will not do, if reports are true, to 
go to America or England for examples of peace 
and harmony in the Churches. Let us remain in 
Japan where we can best serve our fellow-men, 


The Methodists rejoicing in the success of the 
Presbyterian and vice versa, must be taken with a 
good deal of limitation. That all sects cooperate 
in some general beneficence, and that, even with 
Catholics, is no excuse for sectism. Very occa- 
sionally a cold, phlegmatic, union protracted 
meeting may be held; both parties tacitly agree- 
ing to ignore denominational differences. ‘They 
thus sacrifice what they hold to be the truth for 
the sake of peace. Suppose, for example, a Bap- 
tist and Methodist telling a penitent sinner what 
to do to be introduced into the visible Church of 
Christ. Their answers would adjourn the mecting 
immediately. 

‘The logical line on which the Dr. would con- 
solidate is eminently unscriptural. Imagine Paul 
telling the sects at Corinth the following: ‘Now, 
brethren, when two or more of your sectarian 
bodies have worked side by side for a time, and 
find in the progress of events that your differences 
are becoming so slight that by a little mutual con- 
cession without the sacrifice of essential principle, 
you can bind into one, the body of Chirist ;—I say 
when you find this, then union is the most natural 
thing. But do not agitate this matter, — Irresist- 
ible fate will bring it about in the progress of events. 
This is the logical and scriptual line of union.” 


Again I ask, what keeps the Methodists out of 


the Union Church in Fapan? Wow closely must 
the two bodies approach each other before they 
touch? It is much like a geod mother charging 
her son nol to go into the water till he has learned 
how to swim. 
Let us now hear the conclusion of the whole 
matter. 
ist. The work of the Church is to preach 
Christ, and make scriptural teachings the actual 
guide of men.” This is excellent. ‘Go ye, there- 
fore, and disciple the nations,” &c. For the ac- 
complishment of this, organization is necessary. 
But a system of reigning clergymen, such as is 
established in most of the sects Is not necessary : 
but a perversion of the Word of God. 
and. Nothing in the Scriptures which authori- 
tatively fixes organizations either as to num- 
ber or kind. Considering the varying customs 
of each successive age, the teaching of the apostolic 
church, embodied in practice, should have autho- 
ritative force with us. The organization then 
was the Church; and in addition to this there 
was no organized clergy to lord it over God’s 
people. ‘The first beginnings of the apostasy 
should be a sufficient warning inthis regard. We 
should consider the silence of scripture as having 
some authorily. 
3rd. The work done in Japan by the sects. 
Organization is one thing; sectism another. ‘This 
third conclusion of the Dr. reminds me cf what 
Dr. A. J. Gordon said in an address in Edinburgh 
last July. He said, ‘ Would there be thirty-three 
societies in China and thirty-five in Africa if there 
were not denominational divisions in the church.” 
I thought, what a blessing sects, therefore, have 
been to Japan. But the logic is false. ‘Thirty- 
three societies in China cannot do as much as 
these societies strongly united in one organization. 
gth. If the wouk done by these different organi- 
zations is so harmonious, similar, and identical, 
then there is no need of “consolidation on logical 
“lines.” Will the Dr. please name some of these 
works? Let us have the facts right here. 
sth. I have observed that there is a force at 
wotk bringing about anion. T rejoice in the 
progress that has been made. What has Dr. E. 
contributed to this progress? Nothing. In the 
course of progress, fate, he thinks, will unite all 
the churches,—to the Methodist Church, I suppose. 
When I have shown the true character of sec- 
tarian tyranny even in this age of charity and 
liberality, by the permission of the gracious Editor 
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of the Mail, I may give my “logical lines” 
upon which union might be scripturally attained. 
Very frequently, Mr. Editor, our conceptions of 
truth are conceptions of error instead. The 
“Dark Ages” is a fitting illustration of this. 
The black pall which overspread the human mind, 
covered an intellectual corpse, dead to liberty of 
thought and action, As the layman was a re- 
ligious slave to the priest, so into the priest’s hand 
he deposited his responsibility, intelligence, virtue, 
and all. How much of priest-craft, embodied in 
creeds, disciplines, and an organized clergy re- 
mains to-day in Protestantism! It was not sur- 
prising that the first Protestants sought protection 
against Catholicism in establishing organizations 
cemented with creeds. We can now see the mis- 
take our forefathers made. ‘They patterned too 
much after Rome. 


Yours, &c., 
February 28th, 1889. 


SIGMA. 


ASIATIC SOCIETY OF FAPAN. 


eo 


A general meeting was held in the rooms of the 
Geographical Society, Nishi Konya-cho, Tokyo, 
on Wednesday, 20th February, at 4 p.m. The 
President, Rev. Dr. L. Amerman, D.D., occupied 
the chair. 

‘The minutes of the last meeting, having been 
published in the Fapan Afail, were taken as read. 
The election of Mr. F. Dietz, Yokohama, as an 
ordinary member, and of Mr. M. ‘Tomkinson, 
Mayor of Kidderminster, as a life member, was 
announced. ‘Thereafter Mr. J. ‘Troup read a 
paper on the subject of The Gobunsho or Ofumi 
of Rennyo Shonin,’’—in illustration of the develop- 
ment of the doctrines of the Shinshyu sect of 
Buddhists, in Japan, in the 15th century, a.D. 

‘The paper commenced with a notice of the life of 
Rennyo (A.D. 1415-1499), who was the seventh of 
the Shinshyu succession, which commenced with 
Shinran Shonin, the founder of the sect. Rennyo 
devoted his life to the spread of the doctrines and 
institutions of the sect, and his energy and success 
secured for him the appellation of “ Reviver of the 
Shinshyu.” He was the author of several books, 
including the materials of one which formed the 
special subject of the paper. His posthumous re- 
putation has induced His present Majesty the Em- 
peror to confer on him the title of Kei-to Tai-shi 
(‘Intelligent Light’ Great Teacher). 

The Gobunsho, it was pointed out, consists of a 
series of open letters, or yeneral epistles on doct- 
tine and discipline,—collected and put into their 
present form by the grandson of Rennyo; and the 
book is looked upon as a standard of the sect, and 
is used in the daily services of the temples. The 
book is valuable as showing low the doctrine of 
the Pure Land of Amida,—the Being of Immea- 
surable Life and Light,—has developed in Japan, 
as well as the special doctrine of the Shinshyu sect 
of Buddhists, that of salvation by faith in Amida. 

The rest of the paper consisted of translations 
from the Gobunsho, with explanatory notes. The 
following may serve as a specimen of the style of 
these open letters :— 

“© Of the fleeting life of ran. Now, if we consider 
attentively the fleeting (lit. floating) nature of the 
life of man, it is but an evanescent thing ; the be- 
ginning, middle, and end of this existence is a 
period like the twinkling of an eye. At present 
there is-no endowment with a human body which 
attains its ten thousand years. A lifetime soon 
passes away, and who is there now who retains his 
form for a hundred years! Whether I am first 
or another is first, whether it be to-day or lo- 
morrow, we know not,—they who are behind and 
they who go before [are] thicker than the drops by 
the roots and the dew on the top [of the herbage]. 
And thus in the morning our body shows a 
ruddy countenance,—in the evening it is whitened 
bones. If there comes a variable wind, in a mo- 
mentour two eyes close: if one breath is cut off, our 
ruddy countenance changes away, and loses the 
adornment of the peach and plum. Then, aithough 
relatives of every degree assemble, and there is 
mourning and lamentation, yet it is of no avail, 
and there is nothing to be done but to send out 
(the remains] on the waste and turn them into the 
smoke of midnight, till only some whitened bones 
remain. Alas! it is vain to speak of it. Where- 
fore, there being no distinction between old and 
young in this fragile condition of humanity, let 
each one, speedily laying to heart the first import- 
ance of the life to come, place profound reliance 
on Amida Buddha, and call him to remembrance. 
With much respect.” 


{March 9, 1889. 


LETTER FROM SAN FRANCISCO. 
—_—_—_¢—_—__ 
(From our SPeciAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


San Francisco, February 4th. 


It is settled at last that Mr. Blaine is to be Sec- 
retary of State. The nations of the earth will take 
notice, and govern themselves accordingly. We 
shall have a jingo administration, and as the man 
in the circus says—all you boys round the mon- 
key’s cage had better get out of the way. 

Under the political system which prevails in this 
country, the premier, or Secretary of State, has in 
fact no power and no responsibility. Heis merely 
a clerk who executes the orders of the President. 
When the premier of England says that her Ma- 
jesty thinks this or intends that, he does not mean 
what he says; her Majesty does not pertiaps think 
or intend anything of the kind; it is he who thinks 
and intends; but in this country, when the Secre- 
tary of State says that the President thinks or in- 
tends, he must be taken literally. His own views 
do not appear in the transaction. He may or 
may not agree with his chief. He is simply a 
mouth-piece for the chief executive. Thus the 
foreign policy of the nation, under General Har- 
rison, will be the policy of Harrison, and not 
the policy of Blaine. Butin practice, the policy 
of every administration is the policy of the 
strongest man in it. When Daniel Webster was 
Secretary of State he was the Government, simply 
because his knowledge was wider and his will 
stronger than that of the President; it was so 
when William L. Marey was Secretary of State 
under Pierce. It is universally believed that this 
experience is now going to be repeated: that 
Blaine is going to be Mayor. of the Palace, and 
Hatrison a vot faineant. If it should turn out 
otherwise, people will be surprised. 

If, as people imagine, Blaine assumes office this 
day month with a fixed determination to hit some 
head, it will be interesting to inquire whose head 
he is likely to hit. As matters stand, the Samoan 
imbroglio would seem to offer a fine opportunity ; 
the German head might be hit to the more ad- 
vantage, as Germany has got herself into the wrong 
in Samoa, and as a war between the United 
States and Germany would have to be carried on 
in the newspapers exclusively, with epithets by 
way of projectiles. But there is some chance, in 
these days of telegraphic communication, that the 
Samoan affair may be adjusted before Blaine 
comes in, In that case, some other head will have 
to be found. I venture to suggest that it might 
suit the chivalric cast of his temper to espouse the 
cause of Japan against the European Powers, and 
to conclude an alliance offensive and defensive 
with her, binding the United States to protect 
Japan in case any European Power molested her 
because she made a tariff to suit herself. Your 
readers must remember that Mr. Blaine will re- 
enter public life, muttering with Sosie: 

La vigueur de mon bras se perd dans le repos; 

Et je cherche quelque dos 
Pour me tenir en haleine. 

Mr. Harrison is busy with his inaugural. He 
is a master of composition, and we may be sure 
that he will give us a piece of classic English 
duly garnished with quip and quiddity. But 
when he has exhausted the art of the ready writer, 
he will still have to develop his pian for reducing 
the surplus, and this will bother him. Will he 
endorse the Senate Bill for protecting monopolies 
and fostering trustsP Will he follow Mr. Blaine 
in his advocacy of free guilds and free drinks P He 
is now confronted, as Cleveland said, not by a. 
theory, but by a lot of hard facts, which cannot be 
ignored nor shirked. He must deal with them in 
one way or ancther, and of the effect of his deal- 
ings he must shoulder the whole responsibility. It 
might appal a braver man. 

ne by one the false pretences of the late cam- 
paign are being reduced to an absurdity. In tlre 
Republican processions in this city, no concern 
flaunted more glaring banners inscribed—“ Pio- 
tection to home industry! No European pauper 
fabour for us!” than the Risdon Iron Wotks. 
Since the election the Spreckels ordered from this 
concern new boilers for their ocean steamers, the 
Alameda and the Afariposa. After minute calcu- 
lations, the proprietors of the Risdon works 
found that under our tariff it was cheaper to 
import the boiler plates from Scotland than to 
make them here; and they ordered them accord - 
ingly. When they arrived here, the workmen 
protested at being required to rivet them, and 
under the orders of their Union prepared to strike. 
They complained that a protection to native in- 
dustry which consisted in the importation of 
finished steel plates from Great Britain, was a 
sham and a delusion. But the merry men of the 
Risdon only langhed, and dared them to strike, 
They told them they didn’t understand the true 
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meaning of protection to native industry; and the had managed to get his rival out of the way while 
men are beginning to think they don’t. he married his girl, The lady had no difficulty in 

The Knights of Labour have received another | recognizing her own love, and proposed a divorce on 
blow in New York. ‘They ordered a senseless | the ground of fraud. She soon ascertained, how- 
strike of car drivers, which put working people to] ever, that her marriage, fraudulent though it was, 
great inconvenience, and obliged thousands of | had been followed by the consequence which attends 
wotking gils to walle several miles every day} most marriages; she was encetnte. Under these 
though the slush to and from their homes. | circumstances, a council of friends was held and it 
Bat the authorities in New York have learned} was decided that proceedings should be suspended. 
the art of dealing with mobs. On the first] till the child was born. If after that event she 
day, the police forced a passage througli the| wished for a divorce, her husband should offer no 
crowds, and made many prisoners. On the|]opposition to the decree; if however she had 
second, they were forbidden to make prisoners|learned to love the father of her child, Enoch 
and were told to use their clubs freely. On the} Arden should go his ways, and never molest 
_ third they were warned that the Inspector wanted | them more. 
no wounded policemen, and that when fights ac- 
curred, revolvers were a more effectual weapon 
than clubs. On the fourth they were commanded, 
on the first show of resistance, to draw their re- 
volvers and to shoot to kill. This was more than 
the stomach of the strikers could stand. The 
strike collapsed, without the loss of a single life, 
and the cars are running as usual. ‘The ridiculous 
pretence that men who work with their hands have 
interests separate from and antagonistic to the in- 
terests of men who work with their heads, ts thus 
being gradually exploded. 

It is announced, seemingly on good authority 
that at the end of his term, President Cleve- 
land will resume the practice of the law in 
New York City, entering the firm of which Frank 
Rangs and Wayne McVeagh are members. The 
feeling gains strength that we ought to provide 
a suitable place for ex-Presidents by making 
them ex-officio members of the Senate with a 
salary sufficient to support them in comfort, and 
it is quite likely that a law to this effect will be 
passed by the 51st Congress. Mr. Cleveland 
will not be a successful member of the bar, but in 
the Senate his experience would be of value to the 
country. 

Lord Salisbury proposes to punish the United 
States for sacrificing Lord Sackville by appoint- 
ing in his room a gentleman of the name of 
Pauncefote, who was once Attorney-General at 
Hongkong, and has since filled positions in the 
Foreign Office. He will of course be hospitably 
welcomed at Washington. But whata pity it is 
that, knowing our tendency to tuft hunting, the 
English don’t send us a genuine blue-blooded peer ! 
A duke, now, could do what he wanted with 
us. We should all crawl at his feet, and beg him 
to dictate the terms on which he desired to have 
the fisheries question and the extradition treaty 
settled: whereas a common mister or even knight 
or baronet is of no more account at Washington 
than a German baron. ° 

A religious revival is being conducted in this 
city by Mr. Moody, of the late firm of Moody and 
Sankey. The enormous crowds which flock to 
hear the preacher bear testimony to the life which 
still lingers in religion, at least among women, 
Thousands of panting females are driven nightly 
from the doors, and inside, the enthusiasm is 
genuine and universal. Moody is neither original 
nor eloquent. But he is sincere, and quaint, as 
Spurgeon was in his glory. He puts the case be- 
tween God and no God with the apparent fairness 
of an impartial judge. The trick comes in when 
he calls for argument from counsel on both sides; 
he puts the case of the Almighty himself, but 
Baal—as he calls him—has no counsel. “Thus the 
Judge is able to sum up with seeming honesty, 
and to find for the Diety on all the issues. Your 
new England Congregationist or Baptist looks 
down from immeasurable heights upon the ignorant 
superstition of the Irish servant gitl who atones 
for that little transaction in the back-yard by an 
extra effusion of paters and aves: but to a philo- 
sophic mind—to one of your Buddhists, for in- 
stance—the distinction between the weeper at 
Moody’s and the counter of beads is minute. To 
ceitain minds the sincerity of a preacher appears 
to afford conclusive proof of the soundness of his 
doctrines; Moody and Spurgeon are unquestion- 
ably sincere; therefore they tell the truth, and we 
ought all to follow their lead. How is it possible 
that he could be wrong? says the sweet penitent 
in ribbons and lace: he doesn’t make acent by his 
preaching. 

A new version of the Enoch Arden business has 
come to light in Ilinois. A girl in New England 
had become attached while a very young child to 
a boy in her neighbourhood. Her family moved 
to IHinois. But the young people kept up a cor- 
respondence, and thirteen years after the separa- 
tion, the young man offered marriage and was 
accepted. On the day fixed a gentleman made 
his appearance in Illinois. ‘Phe girl declared she 
did’nt recognise him, but he proved his identity, 
and married her. A few weeks after the marriage, 
the right man turned up, and it was discovered 
that the bridegroom had become possessed of his 
secret, had fallen in love with the girl himself, and 


San Francisco, February 13th. 

We are getting more fun out of the Chinese 
Exclusion Act. On October 7th, 1888, there arrived 
at the port of San Francisco a Chinese labourer 
named Chae Ching Ping, who had left the United 
States fifteen months previously, carrying in his 
pocket a certificate stating that he was entitled to 
return to this country. Judge Hager, Collector of 
the Port, refused to allow Chae Ching Ping to 
land, his certificate notwithstanding, on the ground 
that since he left San Francisco, to wit, on October 
1st, 1888, Congress had passed, and the President 
had signed an Act pronouncing such certificates 
void, and declaring that a Chinaman who left this 
country could not return, though the laws and the 
treaties had guaranteed that he could. Chae 
Ching Ping appealed to the courts, on the ground 
that under the law of 1882 he had acquired rights 
which the law of 1888 could not take away; the 
case went to Judge Sawyer who was unable to 
stand the pressure, and being by him decided 
against the Chinaman, it was taken on appeal 
to the supreme court, where it will be heard on 
‘March 11th. The point is exceedingly simple: it 
is whether Congress has the power to impair the 
obligation of a contract, or to forfeit vested rights 
without process of law. 

But the sand lot sees a chance to fire the public 
heart, and newspapers devoted to the propagation 
of ignorance and the fostering of prejudice appeal 
with tears in their eyes to the public to sustain the 
Scott Act, which appears to be the Palladium of 
Californian liberties. On the strength of this John 
I. Swift, Stephen White, and George Jolinson, 
lawyers, have applied to the legislature for $6,000 
nominally to pay their expenses to attend the 
Chae Ching Ping trial on behalf of Chinese ex- 
clusion, in reality to attend the Inauguration Ball; 
and both houses of the legislature grant the 
application by overwhelming majorities—being 
especially roused to enthusiasm by the fiery 
eloquence of an Irish blatherskite named Shana- 
han, bent, at whatever cost to himself, on ex- 
cluding the heathen from the soil to which he 
personally came from the Tipperary bogs a few 
years ago. 

It is hardly necessary to observe that the Fede- 
rated Trades and the Trades Unions are clear that 
the Scott Act is constitutional, and must be main- 
tained. Itis possible that the views of the cigar- 
makers and joiners and plasterers who do the 
thinking for the Unions may not carry conviction 
to the Judges of the Supreme Court. There is an 
old fashioned prejudice in this country against 
the repudiation of bargains, whether they are 
made with Cliristians or with heathens, and 
except under severe pressure, the Supreme Court 
does not get its law from Jack Cade. But no one 
can tell. Inthe meantime, for the first time for 
ten years, the Chinese question stands a fair 
chance of being ventilated, and the world will 
learn before the controversy is over that we are not 
all barbarians on this side of the continent. 


Congress insists on getting the papers in the 
Beluing Sea cases, and Mr. Bayard insists that 
it shall not. They will reveal a shameful chapter 
of history. It appears to be an actual fact, to 
which the captain of the revenue cutter Bear testi- 
fies, that he received, in the spring of 1888, the 
usual instructions from the Department to seize 
vessels found fishing or sealing in Behring Sea— 
that the day before he left this port, a special mes- 
senger from Washington handed him supple- 
mental instructions in a sealed envelope, not to 
be opened till the Beary was fifty miles at sea; 
that those instructions, when opened, forbade his 
seizing British sealers. The British sealing fleet 
was then lying at anchor at Victoria, B.C. The 
Beary had no sooner sailed than the nature of her 
secret instructions became known to the Canadian 
sealers, who put to sea, and had a capital 
season. In the meantime, the British sloop of 
war Caroline, which had been despatched to 
Behring Sea by Admiral Heneage, returned 
to her station south of Alaska; and Messrs. 
Liebes & Co., of this city, dealers in furs, 
and owners of sealing vessels, hearing in some 
way or other that British vessels were to be un- 


molested, wrote to the department to inquire if 
American vessels could not enjoy the same pri- 
vilege, and was informed that they céuld not. If 
there be a more shameful page in our diplomatic 
history than this, I don’t know where to look for 
it. ‘The British Minister appears to have backed 
Bayard square down; but when the pressure of 
the foreigner’s hand was withdrawn, the Secretary 
became as before the obsequious servant of the 
Alaska Commercial Company. 

Senator Cullom of Illinois, who is supposed to 
be very close to the President elect, declares that 
an extra session of Congress will be called in 
March, chiefly for the purpose of passing a new 
tariff bill. Some attempts have been made to 
adjust the Senate and House bills, and to con- 
tinue a compromise bill out of thetwo. But 
they are based on such radically different prin- 
ciples, that the effort cannot but fail. Allison’s 
bill, which is becoming known as a bill for the pro- 
tection of trusts, and the furthering of monopolies, 
appeats so absurd when it comes to be studied 
that a suspicion has arisen that the senator from 
lowa, who was, in times past, sound enough in 
the faith, really designed to reduce the protective 
system to an absurdity. It carries to an extreme 
the principle that every body must be taken care 
of except the people. It even gives two millions 
and a half to the sugar planters of Louisiana, 
whose claim to such bounty it would defy a con- 
jurer to discern, 

We raise in this country weather to suit all 
tastes. They are just getting over a “cold snap” 
in the East, during which the mercury in Northern 
New York and Canada fell to 35° below zero, 
while on the same day in San Francisco, the heat 
was intolerable. They have had an old fashioned 
snowstorm in New England, in which two solid 
feet of snow fell in five hours, and the harbour 
of Portland was blockaded more tightly than the 
job could have been done by an enemy’s fleet. 
Simultaneously here, the fruit trees burstinto bloom, 
and there was an automatic corner on straw hats. 

We have no further news from Samoa, and 
from the absence of despatches from Auckland 
itis inferred that all is quiet on the Potomac. A 
conference between England, Germany, and the 
United States will be opened at Berlin on Mon- 
day, and it is assumed that everything will be 
adjusted pleasantly in this best of all possible 
wotlds. There is a prevailing impression that 
Mr. Bayard has allowed the Germans to cuff our 
ears; he is tothe manner born. It won’t hurt us, 
and it wont help our Teutonic friends. When 
Blaine comes in, Jonathan is going on the ram- 
page, and anybody who gets in his way, be he Ger- 
man or what not, will have to take the consequences. 

There is some danger of trouble at Panama. 
Thousands of workmen have been thrown out of 
employment, and they must either steal or starve. 
Residents of the isthmus beg piteously for protec- 
tion. Mr. Cleveland has laid the facts before 
Congress, and an appropriation has been passed 
to enable the Executive to cope with the emergency. 
By the treaties between Colombia and the United 
States, the latter are bound to preserve the peace 
on the isthmus if the former neglects that duty. 
It will probably be necessary to land troops to 
prevent the looting of the towns of Panama and 
Colon, and the destruction of the Panama Rail- 
road property. Poor De Lesseps is said to be 
crying in France. 

Preparations for the inaugural ball continue, 
and it is evidently going to bea grand affair. The 
price of tickets has been fixed at $5. Just two 
complimentaries are to be issued—one for the 
President and one for the Vice-President. Al! 
the world and his wife declare their intention of 
attending, but a good many of them expect their 
Congressmen to provide them with tickets. A 
much finer entertainment was given on the 5th at 
the Academy of Design in New York. It was 
a fancy dress ball, and history, mythology, fiction, 
and art were ransacked for designs for the 
costumes. It is reckoned that the dresses cost 
$3,000,000, to say nothing of the tickets which cost 
$7 each. Hearths were covered with priceless rugs 
on which, stood ancient statues, and modern 
candelabra, over which Japanese dragons in white 
and pink sill waved and hovered. Walls were 
hidden by Flemish tapestries of the renaissance, 
worth thousands of dollars. Exquisite music was 
discoursed by a series of bands; the supper was 
served in the library by Carl Berger, who wore the 
costume of the head steward of Henry VIII., and 
had all his men similarly apparelled. As some of 
your lady readers may be interested in the 
costumes worn by the queens of society, and their 
escorts, 1 append a description from the Jenkins of 
period :— 

Mrs. William Astor wore a sixteenth-century costume of royal 
purple velvet with pearl-wrought lace and a diamond-woven 
diadem. The velvet was all silk, scarcely thicker than bread- 
cloth. All about the round court train, down the side, in the 


gores and on the right breast of the bodice were asters of natural 
size, worked in solid gold bullion, with a conventionalized vine 
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of leaves and buds. <A bouquet of gold on the bodice was a 
marvellous piece of embroidery. Every aster in the train was 
the very perfection of decorative needle-work. A petticoat of 
thick white satin was seen through the meshes of woven pearl 
that covered it, this drapery being a sort of fisher’s net with tiny 
gold discs in relief. 

Jj. |. Astor wore a costume of the sixteenth century, made of 
sapphire blue velvet, with a Venetian jacket of that rich colour, 
lined with vertical bands, gold puffed sleeves; a flat hat of gold 
brocade, trimmed with blue plumes; an old sword in a jeweled 
scabbard and a beautiful lace completed his dress. His shoes 
were of brown suede, with brown gaiters and ribbons finished at 

the knees of the stockings. 

Mrs. Levi P. Morton, in a toilet of a Lady of the Court of Fer- 
dinand and Isabella, bad a profusion of Mosaic jewels for the 
hair, arms, and throat. 

Mrs. Henry Clews, as the Duchess of Manchester, wore a short 
skirt of ivory white crépe de chine, low necked, with putfed elbow 
sleeves. A mantle of white gold brocade, lined with pink satin, 
faced with tiger skin, was suspended from her shoulder, held in 
place bya tiger’s paw. An exquisite miniature ivory-fastened 
waist belt of pearls and diamonds and a turban of white crépe de 
chine with pearls and white feathers completed the costume. 

Dr. H. L. Tevis of San Francisco as a toreador of the sixteenth 
century wore a velvet costume with silken sash, heavily edged 
with golden - pangles. 

George B. de Forest wore the uniform of the Life Hussars of 
the Prussian Army of 1863, which was of black, relieved by skull 
and crossbones embroidered in the front. 

W. D. Sloane wore a handsome Spanish costume of the six- 
teenth centry, of red velvet with gold embroidery, edged with 
pearl gray satin; wine-coloured hat with long plumes, and a 
gown of lace, The buttons on his waistcoat were diamonds. 

Frederick Sharon of California wore a Louis XV. dress, with 
lavender knee-breeches, white silk coat, silver waistcoat, and 
jeweled sword. 

Mrs. Frederick W. Sharon wore a Greek costume of pink 
gauze over a Nile green, and gold embroidery edged it. She 
wore golden sandals. 

Randolph Robinson, a Louis XIV. costume and blue and silver. 

T. T, Fay, a Louis XVI. dress, striped breeches edged with jet 
collar of point lace, coat of black velvet plush. 

Miss Euretta Kernochan was dressed as Joan d’Arc. She 
wore a dress of white crépe with a jacket of light blue. She car- 
ried «a white satin shield, emblazoned with a fleur de lis, and 
also wore a helmet, 

Mrs. Whitney came asa marchioness of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, blue velvet, with long train. ‘he sleeves in her bodice 
were silk mull, puffed. She wore a collar of gold and jewels. 

Mrs. Paran Stevens, as Cleopatra, wore a copy of the dress 
worn by Mrs. Potterin the Jast act of the play. It is black 
gauze, with golden jewels; diamond stars in the hair and alsoa 
diamond necklace. 


THE CAPITAL OF KOREA. 
—_ OO 
We publish below Mr. H. Norman’s letter to 
the Pall Mall Gasette and the other journals re- 
presented by him, on the subject of the Capital of 


Korea :— 
Séul, Korea, October 31st, 1888. 


It is the City of Ichabod. A few years ago—a 
few, that is, in the life of a city—Korea was edu- 
cating the Japanese people in the arts: Satsuma 
ware was born in Séul. To-day there is not a 
piece of porcelain to be bought tn the city worth 
carrying away. A few years ayo it took an army 
of 130,000 men under the greatest general Japan 
has ever had, to conquer the country. ‘To-day the 
advent of thirty American marines threw 150,000 
Koreans into a panic. Yesterday I visited one of 
the old palaces. Pushing the door open to enter, 
I almost pushed it off its hinges; the spacious 
entrance-terrace is a mulberry orchard; grass 
grows in the stables; the throne on which the 
king sat to receive his ministers is black with 
mildew; the splendid carvings are rotting from the 
lofty roofs; not a soul sets foot in these deserted 
halls. Oddest of all, as we stood in silence by the 
great pillars of the throne-room—this is an actual 
fact, nol an imaginative correspondent’s white lie, 
ask Mr. Consul Ford who was with me—a dove 
cooed to us from her nest in_one of the carven 
capitals. It was the vision of Omar Khyyam :— 

The palace that to heaven its columns threw, 

And kings the forehead on its threshold drew, 

1 saw the solitary ring-dove there, 

And “ Coo, coo, coo,”’ she cried, and ‘* Coo, coo, coo.’ 

Séul (pronounced variously Sool, Sowl, and Say- 
ool, and erroneously marked on almost all maps 
as Kinkitau, the name of the province) is a city of 
about 150,000 people, of whom 500 are Chinese, 
400 Japanese, and 25 Europeans, and Americans, 
excluding missionaries. It is surrounded by a 
more or less dilapidated wall, pierced by several 
imposing gateways, all of which are closed at sun- 
set at the sound of a great bell, and the keys 
placed for the night in charge of the king’s guard 
at the palace. On one side of the city a second 
wall encloses the palace and the royal domain, 
and from the farthest point of this a stony moun- 
tain rises abruptly and symmetrically to a sharp 
peak. ‘The city is surrounded by mountains, and 
lies like the palm of one’s hand when the fingers 
are turned upwards, but this one, Nam-shan, is the 
highest, and every night about eight o’clock a bea- 
con blazes for a few minutes from its summit. On 
some hill top of the'west coast, if order reigns, a 
signal-fire is lighted after sunset every day. 

Another hill top further north repeats it if all is 
quiet there too, and so from mountain to mountain 
the bonfires travel round the Hermit Land—along 
the shore of the Yellow Sea, across the frontier of 
Manchuria, by Russian ‘Tartary, down the Sea of 
Japan, coasting the Korean Strait, up the Yellow 
Sea again, and inland to the capital, tll at last the 
sudden blaze upon Nam-shan, almost in the royal 


gardens, tells His anxious Majesty that one more 
day thoughout his kingdom has passed in peace. 

Sédul has two wide streets, and two only. For a 
quarter of a mile in front of the palace and then 
ataright angle for a mile or so, there is a fine 
well-kept road fifty yards wide, while everywhere 
else in the city the average width is probably 
about twelve feet. Almost all are traversed by an 
unsavoury gutter, sometimes down the middle, 
sometimes at the sides, while every now and then 
you cross a kind of canal-sewer, a lingering shallow 
stream of water, refuse, and filth. Needless to 
add, therefore, that the atmosphere of Séul is very 
offensive to the nostrils. The houses are built of 
wood and paper, and all thatched, for it is for- 
bidden for anybody except an official to cover him- 
self with a tiled roof. ‘he shops are segregated 
in streets according to their wares. Thus, the 
grain-market is in the wide street, and for half a 
mile this is covered with broad shallow baskets 
full of rice, millet, beans, and many other seeds, 
among which the merchants and their customers 
walle and talk. The cabinet-makers occupy a 
whole street, the second-hand dealers another, the 
dealers in piece-goods have a row of warehouses, 
the gold and silver-smiths live along the canal, 
and so on. But there is nothing whatever for a 
stranger to buy. I went lo ascore cabinet-makers’ 
shops to purchase one of the curious little cabinets, 
but the most expensive one I could find cost only 
two dollars, and that was not worth carrying home. 
Nothing of gold or silver is made except to order; 
the embroidery is shoddy; the paintings are 
ghastly; the carving is beneath contempt. Here, 
too, the glory has departed. 

A street full of Koreans suggests the orthodox 
notion of the resurrection, Everbody is in white 
robes, and even though a man has got only one 
suit in the world, it is clean. When he goes home 
at night, if he belong to this poor class, he retires: 
to bed and his wife washes and punmels his 
clothes. Isay ‘pummels,” for ironing is an un- 
known art in Korea. After being washed the 
calico is stretched on a wooden block and then 
with a flat block of wood in each hand the woman 
pounds it for hours. After sunset all Soul rings 
with the dactylic tap-tap-tap, lap-tap-tap of these 
domestic voices of the night, as with the incessant 
cry of a million strident insects. ‘The dress of the 
women is extraordinary, and certainly, to quote 
Dr. Johnson, they must have been at infinite pains 
to invent it, for by nature no one could be such a 
fool. The upper garment consists of sleeves and an 
apology for the body of a jacket about six inches 
deep and reaching, therefore, about three inches 
below the armpits. The skirt is a great baggy 
petticoat attached to a broad waistband which be- 
gins about six inches below where the jacket ends. 
Between the two there is nothing, that is to say, ex- 
cept six inches of dirty brown skin, exposing just 
those parts of the body which all other women in 
the world prefer to conceal. ‘The effect is disgust- 
ing. Moreover, as if to emphasize this ludicrous 
exhibition, these very women are most particular 
to hide their faces from any man, The theory is 
that a male Korean always looks the other way, 
but the moment a foreigner comes in sight they 
hastily draw over their faces the folds of the light 
cloak worn hanging from the head. It is a pity 
they have not fairy godmothers to supply them all 
with invisible caps, Séul would be the more attrac- 
tive. ‘The Korean men on the other hand, are fine 
fellows, tail, well-built, graceful, dignified, gene- 
rally possessing regular features. ‘They all have, 
too, a well-fed look, although the standard of 
physical living is about as low as is possible. 
Poverty reigns in Soul—extreme, universal, and 
hopeless. And the explanation is to be found in 
one elegant word—nyangban. ‘The nyangban is 
the official, from the prime minister to the lowest 
hanger-on of the palace. All Korean society con- 
sists of two classes, those who are nyangbans and 
those who are not. All work is done by the latter, 
and the problem of the former is how to get most 
of the product of it with least trouble. By taxes, 
by enforced bribes, by threats, by ‘‘ squeezes,” in 
short by every known or discoverable form of 
extortion, the 2yaxgban makes the other support 
him. Consequently the other takes good care 
not to earn a cash more than will keep the life in 
his own body and enable him just to hold the 
nyangban at arm’s length. Hence, by an obvious 
chain of causation, the utler rottenness and inert- 
ness and stagnation of Korean society. Any 
proposed change for the better has against it 
the whole zyangban tribe, that is, everybody in 
Korea above the hewers of wood and drawers of 
water. And the people themselves have fallen 
below the stage at which they could initiate the 
one step that would save them—“‘ swift revolution, 
changing depth with height.” Is there, then, 
any hope for Korea? Only from outside. 

As an_ illustration of the social condition of 
Korea, take an event which occurred a week be- 


fore I reached here. ‘There is a guild or secret 


society of the colporteurs of Korea, having wealthy- 


merchants in the capital for its apex and the 
army of itinerant peddlers traversing the country 
in all direction for its base. It was discovered or 
suspected at the palace that a conspiracy threa- 
tening the throne was hatching among the mem- 
bers of this, guild. Therefore one afternoon si 
of the most prominent members, rich merchants, 
were seized, thrown into prison—the barracks 
either contain or constitute the prison—and the 
same evening, when the General in command 
found leisure or energy to attend to the matter, the 
unlucky six were quietly strangled. ‘There is ‘‘ no 
infernal nonsense” about trial or conviction or 
sentence in the ‘ Land of the Morning Calm.” So 
much for law. Politics is on the same level. I 
have three letters of introduction to Korean stales- 
men. One is dead, the second is in banishment 
at Hongkong, the third sent me his card with a 
polite message that he had just been appointed 
Prime Minister and therefore could no longer talk 
about politics! And another little illuminating 
fact is that when a Korean statesman is banished 
or executed for political trespasses, his wife and 
daughters and all his womankind are taken and 
attached as a sort of permanent staff of prostitutes 
to one of the departments of State for the use of 
the Minister and his assistants. This is the country 
for which the United States are supposed to be 
shedding tears of sympathy, and where they are 
certainly, through some of theirs representatives, 
engaged in a ludicrous course of political intrigue. 
But with Korea asa centre of the politics of the 
Pacific I shall deal in a later letter. 
Before I Jeft Séul LT had the honour of an 
audience with His Majesty the King, Mr. Colin 
Ford, the British Consul General, presenting 
me. We were received at the palace at three 
o’clock by half a dozen Vice-Presidents of the 
Foreign Office in a small detached wooden build- 
ing where we sat for a quarter of an hour 
drinking champagne over a green baize table, 
seated on ordinary foreign chairs, and with gim- 
crack brass electric light fittings over our heads, 
Then an officer came for us and in solemn single 
file we proceeded though the grounds and yards 
to the central open pavilion where alone the King 
holds audience, first the official court interpreter, 
Mr. Kim, a Korean nobleman, as no one of lower 
rank is admitted to the presence of the sovereign, 
then Mr. Ford, then myself, and more officials in 
broad-winged hats and gorgeous purple robes 
bringing up the rear. As soon as we came in 
sight of the King an official left His Majesty's side 
and instructed us in a loud voice in the method 
of our approach—tleft turn, ten steps, right turn, 
ten steps, bow, up two steps, bow, up two more 
steps, right turn, five steps, and bow, all of which 
brought us face to face with the King across a 
small square table. Mr. Kim assumed a crouch- 
ing position from the first moment, like a sports- 
man stalking a covey from behind a hedge, and 
never quitted it till we were out of the royal sight 
again. The first thing that caught my eye. wasa 
three and sixpenny English hearthrug of glaring red 
and green which formed the cover of His Majesty’s 
reception table. The second thing was that our 
noble inter preter was so overcome by finding him- 
selfin the presence that his English took wings and 
he could scarcely articulate. The King is a little 
man, dressed in handsome dark red silk, richly 
embroidered with gold, wearing a pot hat of simi- 
lar material. His hands he kept hidden in his 
voluminous sleeves. His face is pale but very 
pleasing, brimming over with good nature, and 
each of his questions he chattered out with a rip- 
pling nervous laugh like a girl’s. And each time he 
laughed we could see a large yellow bead of 
something he was chewing. On each side of him 
stood a big solemn-faced minister suggesting from 
time to time a word or a proper inquiry. Poor 
Mr. Kim, however, was a broken reed. The King 
asked something with a merry laugh. After a 
short pause a faint and shuddering gurgle from 
beneath Mr. Kim’s low bent head. ‘ What does 
he say?” asked Ford of me (I was standing bet- 
ween them) behind his hand. ‘I give it up,‘ 1 
returned. thank His Majesty,” said the con- 
sul, taking the bull by the horns, “ for the honour 
of this audience.” The King laughed again, as if 
it were an excellent joke, and asked something 
else. ‘This time { nudged Mr. Kim and listened 
intently. Slowly in an awe-stricken lone the words 
came, “His Majesty hopes your King is quite 
well.” Ford looked at me beseechingly and T 
whispered, ‘* Hopes your King’s quite well,” trying 
to keep a straight face. ‘I thank His Majesty,” 
replied the Consul boldly, thinking he was now on 
safe ground, and not having caught my words; 
“Tam quite well.” This time when His Majesty 
giggled, we both giggled with him. And so on, 
over the usual routine questions for a quarter of an 
hour, when the King graciously expressed his good 
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wishes for your correspondent’s journey, and we 
retired, carrying away the impression of a capital 
little fellow, rather in awe of his own big ministers. 
Afterwards, with similar formalities, I was pre- 
sented tothe Crown Prince, a flabby-faced youth of 
about nineteon, bloated with dissipation, turning 
helplessly to two horrible eunuchs who stood beside 
him for what he should say to us, bobbing up and 
down and almost slobbering in his pitiable physical 
nervousness—a dreadful object, more fit so far 
as looks go to occupy a seat in an asylum for 
idiots than a throne. 

The foreign community at Sdul consists, as I 
said, of about a score of people excluding Japanese, 
of whom there is a long street of merchants and 
artizans. Great Britain is represented by an 
Acting Consul-General, Mr. Colin Ford, whose hos- 
pitality 1 enjoyed; M. Charles Waeber looks very 
sharply after Russian interests, and with Madame 
Waeber contrives that most visitors shall carry 
away grateful recollections of charming entertain- 
ment; the Hon. Hugh Dinsmore takes care of 
American interests and Americans; there are dip- 
lomatic representatives of Germany, France, and 
Japan, and a Commissioners of Customs. A good 
many missionaries still stay in Sdul, although they 
are now forbidden to preach, and one only, an ex- 
cellent doctor, is permitted to practice in charge 
of a free hospital and any number of daily ont- 
patients. Theliltlecommunity manages with diffi- 
culty to amuse itself, and the recent threatened at- 
tack was a welcome break in the monotony of its life. 
At one time a few weeks ago things looked serious 
for awhile. All the Chinese servants left, simply 
saying that the foreigners were to be killed and 
they dare not stay; arms were brought out and 
cleaned and loaded; the Russian Legation was 
prepared for a siege, and everybody was ready to 
rendezvous there at a signal of three rifle-shots, 
and a rocket, if at nights Thirty American 
marines, however, marched up one night; a 
number of Russians followed, and although up- 
wards of twenty Koreans were butchered in the 
streets by their compatriots, no foreigner was 
disturbed. But the beacon did not blaze from 
Nam-shan that night. Henry Norman. 


FROM VANCOUVER TO FAPAN. 
—_—_@—__—_- 

We reprint the following from correspondence 
addressed to a Canadian journal :— 

Between Vancouver and the little God-forsaken 
towns of the North-west prairie there is all the 
difference which exists between a body of flesh and 
blood, and a purely mechanical contrivance. I 
have yet to discover what irresistible incentive to 
live people can find in those flat, frigid, treeless, 
waterless spots east of the Rockies. ere every- 
thing is instinct with vitality, and the warm, woo- 
ing air coaxes from nature all her passionate 
luxuriance, and from men an ardour far keener 
than they feel in arctic regions. 

We have walked and we have driven, we have 
grown enthusiastic and our enthusiasm has become 
a flame lightening up the city’s future, a future of 
crowded thoroughfares and towering buildings, of 
hive-like docks and rattling stations. The Ame- 
rican very naturally will tell you that Vancouver 
to-day is in the stump.” It doubtless is ‘in the 
stump ” if you compare it with what it will be the 
city begins very piano towards the east and goes 
on crescendo westwards from two-storied buildings 
to those of six—I need hardly mention I suppose 
that those of six are the hotel. Farther than 
this you may find cosy dwellings amidst a har- 
vest of stumps, but the stumps’ hour has come. 
All day long I can hear the whiz, the thud, the 
creaking of machinery, and chisel, and hammer, 
and as I look from my window out into the night 
I see a perfect pandemonium of burning trees 
stretching to the sea. Poor martyrs to civiliza- 
tion! They look such human things raising their 
bare, blackened arms in helpless agony towards 
the sky, while the crawling flames encircle them 
and slowly suck away their life blood. But what 
would be done without town lots to sell? The 
value of property increases steadily day by day, 
and when we remember what constituted Van- 
couver two years ago after the fire—two houses 
was it? That bids fair to point a moral and adorn 
a tale with even greater force than the proverbial 
acorn—such a place seems simply irrepressible. 

However the American (who has not invested in 
real estate there) may sneer at this ambitious 
Canadian town itself, he seldom has the imperti- 
nence not to succumb to its park, a park of seven 
miles with trees so superb that even if he measures 
their circumference in the most patriotic spirit he 
must give them as at least from thirty to fifty feet. 

Our carriage rolls along over velvety shell roads 


that only in January last were covered by the 
We pass through grave dark avenues 


forest. 


of an ocean voyage still drearier, The ship looked 
dirty and cross, and though she seemed to spurn 


reluctantly to sea. 
our friends on the shore after the inane fashion 
that people always do in similar situations— 


said the French gentleman. 
cried the Englishman, 
man professor. 


laughter became ghastly, then fell short of us in 
the waves, a veil dropped before our eyes—was 
it the rain ? 
* * 


grown calm. The skies had changed, changed to 
the consistency and delicacy of cigarette smoke. 
With a profound bow the sun met us on the thres- 
hold of his home; then he glided behind a pale 
gold screen to call his bride. 
smiling that wooing smile of hers, and dressed in 
a wonderful gown of blue crépe-like mist figured 
lightly with strange birds, edged with crimson and 
yellow, while a single star-flower nodded in her 
hair. At dawn we saw Japan! 
en re en ca 


films and cobweb lines and the quintessence of 
things. 


clad creatures;—men in dark blue tunics with 
white cabalistic matks on the back, the brown 
faces and chests and limbs glinting like polished 
bronze; men in tights who might have been Floren- 
tines of the 15th century; men in the loose 
kimono. Strange-looking boats flecked the sea, 
strange-looking, low-roofed houses made the town 
by the water’s edge. 
a huge, cone-like mass of something white from a 
dark green basin. Large birds floated and wheeled 
and shrieked through the air, and over everything 
stretched a sky of tender, hazy blue. 
at the fantastic picture painted omthe gold back- 
ground of an eastern morning it all seemed as 
mad a medley of beauty and grotesqueness as ever 
artist imagined for a Satsuma vase. 


Japanese quarter in the late afternoon. 
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where the tall trees stand on either side like sen- 
tinels guarding the fairy land beyond—delicious 
green entanglements of delicate undergrowth, 
saplings and fantastic plants that cling to each 
other and intertwine with almost delirious passion, 
while from the great boughs above hang, like dis- 
hevelled hair, masses of grayish moss. Every now 
and again we catch glimpses of a dreamy expanse 
of sea, of delicate-tinted skies, of mountains round 
whose sides the coquetting mists coil and float all 
day. 

The Philistine citizen hints at “tidying up” these 
enticing precincts, and making cricket-grounds 
in them! We hope, however, that progress, 
satisfied with her success everywhere else, will 
now lay down her axe here and not try to “im- 
prove” what is at present the loveliest park in 
Canada, 

* * * * * * 

A persistent, depressing British Columbian rain 

made the dreary wharf, and the dreary prospect 


London, March 4th. 
Pigott has committed suicide. 


Mr. Morley’s amendment to the Address has 
been rejected. 


London, March sth. 
Mr. William Windom has been appointed 
Secretary of the Treasury of the United States. 
The rest of the Cabinet are unknown men. 


Later. 

The President of the United States in his in- 
augural Message to Congress on assuming office 
protests against foreign domination and sustains 
American rights in Samoa. He is in favour 
of an increase in the Navy, and says that it is 
the duty of Congress to adjust the revenue laws 
so as to leave the smallest surplus without at- 
tacking protection of the tariff. 


London, March 6th. 


Symptoms of blood-poisoning have appeared 
in the case of the King of the Netherlands and 
cause grave anxiety, though there is no danger 
of immediate dissolution. 


King Milan of Servia is ill, and is expected 
to abdicate. 


According to the Congressional Directory, William Windom, of 
Winona, was born in Belmont County, Ohio, May 10, 1824; 
received an academic education; studied law at Mount 
Vernon, Ohio; practised his profession in that State and in 
Minnesota until 1859; was elected Prosecuting Attorney for 
Knox County in 1852, removed to Minnesota in 1855 ; wasa 
Representative in the Thirty-sixth, Thirty-seventh, Thirty- 
eighth, Thirty-ninth, and Fortieth Congresses; was appointed 
by the Governor of Minnesota, in July, 1870, to fill the unexpir- 
ed term of Hon. Daniel S. Norton, deceased, in the Senate of 
the United States ; was subsequently elected as a Republican, 
and was re-elected in 1877. Mr. Windom was appointed 
Secretary of the Treasury by President Gartield, and served 
until the death of that President, when he went out of office. 


the land from her in disgust, she turned her head 
We talked and laughed with 


“Remember me to Madame Chrysanthéme,” 
“Don’t forget a jolly lot of silk handkerchiefs, 
‘Ah! that land of the ideal!” sighed the Ger- 


The voices grew fainter and fainter. The 


* * * * * 
The twenty-four days had passed. The sea had 


ZIME TABLES AND STEAMERS. 
-_- > 
YOKOHAMA-TOKYO RAILWAY. 

Trains LaAve YOKOHAMA Station at 6.30, 7.30, 
8.45,* 9.45, and rm a.m.; and 12.15, 1.35, 2.45, 4.05," 
5, 6.30, 7.30, 8.55, 10, and 15.15¢ p.m. 

TRAINS nuaAve TédKyé (Shimbashi) at 6.40, 7.40, 
8.35,* 9.45, and 11 a.m.; and 12.15, 1.30, 2.45, 4,* 5, 
6.15, 7.35, 8.45, 10, and r4.1§+ p.m. 

Farus—First Single, sex 75; Second do., sex 45, 
Third do., 25; First Return, yen 1.50; Second do, 
seit go. 


Those marked (*) run through without stopping at Tsurumi, 
Kawasaki, and Omori Stations. Those marked (1) are the same 
as above with the exception of stopping at Kawasaki Station, 


TAKETOYO-.OFU RAILWAY. 


TRAINS LEAVE TAKETOYO (up) at 7.50 a.m. and 3.50 
p.m. and Oru (down) at 10.30 a.m., and 6.03 p.m. 
Fars—Second.class, sen 31, third-class, sen 14, 


TOKAIDO RAILWAY. 


TRAINS LuAVvE YOKOHAMA at 7.40 and 9.25 a.m., 
and 12, 2.30, 4.50, and 7.15 p.m.; and Kozu at 7, 
9.22, and 11.55 a.m.; and 2.25, 4.50, and 7.15 p.m, 

Farus—To Hodogaya, first-class sex 10, second- 
class sen 6, third-class sez 3; to Totsuka, seu 32, sex 
19, sen 9; to Ofune sen 46, sen 27, sen 13; to Fuji- 
sawa, sen 58, sen 34, sen 16; to Hiratsnka, sen 98, 
sen 54, sen 25; to Oiso, yeu 1.00. sen 60, sen 28; 
and to Kozu, yen 1.25, sen 75, Ser 35. 


TOKAIDO (KOZU-SHIZUOKA) RAILWAY. 


TRAINS LEAVE Kozu (down) at 9.15 a.m. and 4.07 
p.m.; and SHIZUOKA at 7.15 a.m. and 2.35 p.m. 

Fares—First-class, yen 2.67; second-class, jen 
1,60; third-class, sez 82. 


TOKYO-SHIOGAMA RAILWAY. 


TRAINS LEAVE Usno (down) at 6.30 and 11.40 a.m., 
and 4.30 p.m.; Ursunomiya (down) al 9.49 a.m, and 
3.05 p.m.; SHIRAKAWA (down) 7.30 a.m, and 12.23 
and 5.39 p.m.; KortyvaMa (down) at 8.59 a.m. and 
1.50 and 7.03 p.m.; Fuxusuima (down) at 7 and 
11.1§ a.m, and 3,53 p.m.; SENDAI (down) at 5.45 and 
10.05 a.m. and 2.30 and 6.55 p.m. 

TRAINS LEAVE SHIOGAMA (up) at 6.25 and 10.40 
a.m., and 3.20 and 7.35 p.m.; SENDAI (up) at 7 and 
11.17 a.m., and 3.85 p.m.; Fuxusnima (up) al 6 and 
10.01 a.m. and 2.35 p.m.; KortyamMa (up) at 8.03 
a.m., and 12.08 p.m.; Ursunomiya (up) at 7 a.m., 
and 12.02 and 4.08 p.m. 

Fargs.—Ueno to Utsunomiya, first-class yen 2, 
second-class yen 1.32, third-class sex 66; to Koriyama 
yen 4.10, yen 2.74, yen 1.37; to Fukushima yen 5, yen 
3.32, yert 1.66; to Sendai yen 6.45, yer 4.30, sen 2.15 ; 
to Shiogama yen 6.75, yer 4.50, yet 2.25. 


She came forth 


* * 
And so we had arrived in the land of tinted 


The ship was stormed by scores of curiously 


Away near the horizon line 


As I looked 


* * *  # 

We took but a hurried ride through the Japa- 
nese quarter of Yokohama, for it is not the thing 
to be “impressed” to any extent with Japanese 
scenes Lill you get to Tokyo. Nevertheless we found 
it very wonderful, extravagantly picturesque, that 
There 
were fierce-looking store-houses all painted black, 
and with iron bars; there were make-believe bird- 
cage habitations of paper and wood from which 
one could hear the melancholy complaining music 
of the samisen as if coming from some imprisoned 
thing, there were great, wide streets filled with 
quaint, dainty children and tottering old men, 
foreign sailors of amusingly lordly gait and sweet- 
faced, captivating creatures that put to flight one’s 
Greek ideals, and there was always over all the 
dreamy blue sky and the largely flying birds. 


Louis Lioyp. 


LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
—_—_———_——_ 
(Revver “Specia.” To “Japan Mait.”] 


London, March 2nd. 
Sir Julian Pauncefote has been appointed 
Minister to Washington. . 
Signor Crispi, President of the Council and 
Minister for Home and Foreign Affairs of Italy, 
has resigned. 


YOKOSUKA STEAMERS. 

SreAMERS LEAVE the English Hatoba daily at 8.00 
and 10.30, a.m., and 1.35 and 4.05 p.m,; and Leave 
Yokosuka at 6.30 and 10.20 a.m., and 1.20, and 4.00 
p.m.—Fare, sem 20, 
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MAIL STELAMERS., 
+> - 

THE NEXT MAIL [S DUE 
From Hongkong. per M. M. Co. Sunday, Mar. 1oth.* 
From Hongkong. per P. & O. Cu. Sunday, Mar. roth.t 
Kiom europe, 

vid Hongkong. per C. P. M.Co. 
From America... per P. M. Co. 


KromShanghai, ? 
per N.Y. K. 


Tuesday, Mar, 12th.t 
‘Thursday, Mar. 14th.§ 


Nagasaki & Friday, March 15th. 
Kobe ......... , 
From America ... per O.&O.Co, Friday, Mar. 22nd.|| 


* Saghalien left Kobe on March gthth. + /erona left Kobe on 
March 8th, ¢ Parthia (with English mail) left Hongkong on 
March sth. § City of Rio de Janeiro left San Francisco on Feb- 
ruary 23rd. || Gaelic left San Francisco vid Honolulu on March 


and, 


THE NEXT MAIL LEAVES 
For Europe, vid 


Shanghai ...... per M. M. Co. Sunday, Mar. roth. 
For Shanghai, 
Kobe, and> per N.Y. K. Tuesday, Mar. 12th. 


Nagasaki... )- 

For America . ... per O. & O Co. 

For Canada, &c. per C. P. M. Co. 

Vor America.. ... per P. M. Co. 

a EE Eee 

LATEST SHIPPING. 
ee ee 
ARRIVALS. 

Uppingham, British steamer, 1,430, Newcomb, Ist 
March,—Batoum 11th January, 70,550 cases 
Oil.—Jardine, Matheson & Co. ; 

Yokohama Alaru, Japanese steamer, 1,298, Swain, 
ist March,—Shanghai and ports, Mails and 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

General Werder, German steamer, 1,820, Eichel, 
1st March,—Hongkong 23rd February, Mails 
and General.—H. Ahrens & Co., Nachf. 

August, Norwegian steamer, 1,018, Isbery, 2nd 
March,—Nagasaki 26th February, Coal.— 
P. M.S.S. Co. 

Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,259, Haswell, 
3rd March,—Kobe 2nd March, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Electra, German steamer, 1,162, Moller, 4th 
March,—Hongkong 24th February, General. 
—Simon, Evers & Co. 

Sakata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,197, Spiegelthal, 
4th March,—Oginobama 3rd March, Gene- 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha.. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Frahm, 
5th March,—Kobe 4th March, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

hitose Maru, Japanese steamer, 356, Kaya, 6th 
March,—Handa 5th March, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Khiva, British steamer, 1,452, E. Crewe, 6th 
March,—Hongkong 24th February, vid Naga- 
saki and Kobe, General.—P. & O. S.N. Co. 

Oceanic, British steamer, 3,808, Metcalfe, 6th 
March,—San Francisco 13th February, Mails 
and General.—O. & O.S.S. Co. 

Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,230, Thomp- 
sen, 6th March,—Yokkaichi 5th March, Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Metapedia, British steamer, 1,457, J. V. Purvis, 
jth March,—Nagasaki 3rd March, Coal.— 
Mitsui Bussan Kaisha. 

Abyssinia, British steamer, 2,300, G. A. Lee, 7th 
March,—Vancouver, /B.C., 19th February, 
Mails and General.—C. P. M.S.S. Co. 

Nagoya Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,262, Carrew, 
7th March,—Yokkaichi 6th March, General. 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Owavi Marn, Japanese steamer, 748, Fukui, 7th 
March,—Hakodate 3rd March, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Drum- 
niond, 7th March,—Hakodate 5th March, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, Young, 
7th March,—Kobe 6th March, Mails and 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


Tuesday, Mar. 12th 
‘Thursday, Mar. 21st. 
Friday, March 22nd. 


DEPARTURES. 


City of Peking, American steamer, 3,000, W. B. 
Seabury, 2nd March,—San Ifrancisco, Mails 
and General.—P. M.S.S. Co. 

Ancona, British steamer, 3,050, W. J. Webber, 
grd March,—Hongkong, via Kobe and Naga- 
saki, Mails and General.—P. & O.S.N. Co. 

Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, A. 
F. Christensen, 3rd March,—Hakodate, Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Walter, 
4th March,—Kobe, General.—Nippon Yu- 
sen Kaisha. 

Ehrenfels, British steamer, 1,552, Hansen, 5th 
March,—Kobe, General.—China and Japan 
Trading Co. 

Cardiganshire, British steamer, 1623, Brice, 5th 
Marcle iebe, General.—Adamson, Bell & 

oO. 


August, Norwegian steamer, 1,018, Isberg, 6th 


cabin’; 4 passengers in second class; and 134 in 
steerage. 


Yokohama Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,298, Swain, 
sth March,—Shanghai and ports, Mails and 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


- March,—Nagasaki, General.— P. M.S.S. Co. 

General Werder, German steamer, 1,820, Eichel, 

6th March,—Iongkong via ports, Mails and 
General.—H. Ahrens & Co., Nachf. 

Hiroshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,862, C. 
Nye, 6th March,—Yokkaichi, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,359, Haswell, 
6th March,—Kobe, Mails and General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Chitose Maru, Japavese steamer, 356, Kaya, 7th 
March,—Handa, General—Nippon Yuseu 
Kaisha, ; 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,166, Frahm, 
7th March,—Hakodate, Mails and General. 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Oceanic, British steamer, 3,808, Metcalfe, 7th 
March,—Hongkong, Mails and General.— 
O. & O.S.S. Co. 

St. Fames, American bark, 1,487, Cook, 6th 
March,—Kobe, General.—Paul Heinemann 
& Co. 

Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,230, Thomp- 
sen, 7th March,—Yokkaichi, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha, 

Abyssinia, British steamer, 2,300, G. A. Lee, 8th 
March,— Hongkong vid Nagasaki and Shang- 
hai, Mails and General.—C. P. M. S.S. Co. 

Electra, German steamer, 1,162, Moller, 8th 
March,—Kobe, General.—Simon, Evers & 
Co. 

PASSENGERS. 
ARRIVED. 

Per Japanese steamer Yokohama Aaru, from 
Shanghai and ports :—Mrs. E. N. Price, Miss E. G. 
Newman, Miss B. Yoshioka, Messrs. Bock, N. 
Hideshima, E. Ishikawa, and S. Machida in 
cabin; Mr. and Mrs. Kurokawa, Miss Kurokawa, 
Messrs. M. Futaki, Elman, J. Nakajima, and G. 
Kobayashi in second class; and 71 passengers in 
steerage. For San Francisco: Mr. J. R. Sears in 
cabin. 

Per German steamer General Werder, from 
Hongkong :—H.E. the Imperial German Minister 
Dr. von Holleben and servants, Mr. C. Rohde, 
Mr. and Mrs. Knipping and 5 children, Miss A. 
de Ryke, Miss Geerts, Messrs. F. Schafer, John 
Harvey, E. Schneider, and Yue Kee in cabin; 
and 24 Chinese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Kobe Afaru, from Kobe: 
—Messrs. A. Wismer, J. J. Enslie, Isono Koi- 
mon, and Kawakubo Amaneshi in cabin; Messrs. 
Tsuda Juichi, Indo Sei, Iwata Kinzo, Kataoka 
Toki Kyodani Yonezo, Shimazu Seisuke, Iwata 
Ichi, and Yamada Gonbai in second class; and 
go passengers in sleerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, from 
Kobe :—Messrs. R. Rickmers, K. Fuji, Brand, J. 
Kaneko, and K. Watanabe in cabin; and gg pas- 
sengers in steerage. 

Per British steamer Khiva, from Hongkong via 
Nagasaki and Kobe:—Messrs. Jackson and An- 
ton in cabin; and 1 Chinese in steerage. From 
London: Mr. J. Strauss in cabin. 

Per British steamer Oceanic, from San Fran- 
cisco:—Miss Jennie S. Vail, Mr. S. Yuchi, Mr. 
Ono, Mr. Pal Farnum, Dr. Joseph Rowland, Mr. 
and Mrs. G. B. Gleuny, Mr. H. Tanaka, Rev. 
and Mrs. Henry Stout, Miss B. Griffiths, Mr. 
James G. Keswick, Mr. Kang Chin He, Mr. Au- 
gustus King, Mr. Herbert King, Mr. and Mrs. 
Edwin Holden Smith and infant, Mr. Luis de 
Montalvo, The Master of Napier, wife, and 2 ser- 
vants, and Mr. H. Delacamp in cabin; and 5 
passengers in steerage. For Hongkong: Miss H. 
V. Noyes, Messrs. Murray A. Kerr, W. FE. 
McMahon, and Hugh McCallum in cabin. For 
Nagasaki: Miss L. Imhoff in cabin, For Shang- 
hai: Miss F. O. Wilson, Miss A. Steere, and Miss 
Flora Stewart in cabin. 

Per British steamer Abyssinia, from Vancouver, 
B.C.:—Mrs. ‘Tison, Mr. Alexander Tison, Mr. 
and Mrs. Neale, Messrs. H. C. Warren, L. J. 
Broadwood, and W. Weston in cabin, For Hong- 
kong: 33 Chinese and 1 European in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Nagoya Maru, from VYok- 
kaichi :—4 passengers in second class; and 81 in 
steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Yamashiro Maru, from 
Kobe :— Messrs. M. Ide, N. Kawamura, S. Hirose, 
N. Kubo, Futsumi, K. Masoke, Y. Hiramatsu, Y. 
Agi, ‘T. ‘Tokuda, B. Oj, and F. V. Samuels in 


DEPARTRD. 
Per American steamer City of Peking, for San 
Francisco :—Lieut.-Commander W. W. Gilpatrick, 
U.S.N., Mrs. Dr. Dukes, Mrs, Brown, Miss Kid- 


der, Messrs. J. Odell, F. Strahler, E. D. Buckle, 


R. Bolling, A. W. Hutton, J. J. Rohen, and G. 
H. Ferguson in cabin. 

Per British steamer Ancona, for Hongkong, vid 
Kobe and Nagasaki:—Miss Alisson, Messrs. 
Macarty, Salinger, and J. H. Want in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Vokohama Muru, for 
Shanghai and ports:—Miss A. E. Garvin, Messrs. 
Leen Dean Heisn, Tuck Shin, N. P. Kingdon, 
Kishigawa, Watanabe in cabin; Messrs. J. Hirada, 
R. Sato, Mr. and Mrs. Matano, Mr. A. W. 
Quinton, and Mr. Kamijio in second class ; and 72 
passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Niigata Marn, for Kobe: 
—Major R. C. Turner, Lieut. A. Lovell, Messrs. 
T. Yamada, H. Kajima, and S. Shimabara in 
cabin; 3 passengers in second class; and 96 in 
steerage. : 

Per German steamer General Werder, for Hong- 
kong vid ports :— Baron von Doernbergand servant, 
Mrs. Kanffmann, Miss Pauline Ziffer, Messis. 
Theodor Hake, Emil Wismer, E. Gidsser, M. 
Vorwald, Weinberger, Nakarai, Shimidzu, Har- 
vey, and Okada in cabin; and 2 Japanese and 
16 Chinese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, for Kobe: 
—Count K. Inouye, Mr. and Mrs. C. Watanabe 
and 3 children, Captain Inglis, R.N., Lieut.-Com- 
mander Funagi, I.J.N., Mr. and Mrs. M. Takei 
and 2 children, Mr. and Mrs. E. J. Marsh, Mrs. 
M. Ota, Messrs. I. Hirooka, Verbysen, Witkowski, 
O. A. Dukes, F. G. Sale, C. J. Stuome, A. Sone, 
S. Niiyama, T. Kosugi, S. Tsubaki, ‘Tei Shoku 
Tei, VY. Ishiwara, T. Akiyama, Y. Iwase, O. 
Ikeda, S. Tanaka, K. ‘Takahashi, and H. Kawa- 
kami in cabin; 21 passengers in second class ; and 
114 in steerage. 


CARGOES. 
Per American steamer City of Peking, for San 
Francisco :-— 


TEA. 

SAN Naw OLHKK 
FRANCISCO, YORK, cirits Ore, 
Hyogo = 243 257 soo 
Yokohama we TON 372 283 816 
Hongkong .......6. 143 od _ 143 
Total ww... 304 615 540 1,459 

SILK 

SAN NEW TH EK 
FRANCISCO, YORK. CIYiks, Toren, 
Shanghai ow... 20 _- 20 
Hongkong .... a po 10 - 10 
Yokohama............ _- 675 _ 675 
Total ... cece i 705 _ 705 


Per British steamer Ancona, for Hongkong vid 
Kobe and Nagasaki :—Silk, for France 85 bales. 


REPORTS. 

The German steamer General Werder, Captain 
Eichel, reports:—Left Hongkong the 2nd Febru- 
ary, al 6 a.m; half an hour after starting had to 
drop the anchor on account of very heavy fog, and 
remained at anchor until 6 a.m. on the 24th, had 
foggy weather throughout the Straits of Formosa 
with light variable winds and moderate sea ; thence 
to’port stormy weather, N. and N.N.W. winds with 
crosssea. Arrived at Yokohama the 1st March, 
at 8.40 p.m. 

The Japanese steamer Sakata Maru, Captain 
Spiegelthal, repotts:—Left Oginohama the 3id 
March, at 6.20 a.m.; had south-easterly winds and 
overcast weather, with rain and smooth sea until 
Il p.m.3 thence, rain ceasing and weather clearing 
up, had southerly winds and fine clear weather. 
Arrived at Yokohama the 4th March, at 11.20 a.m. 

The Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, Captain 
Frahm, reports:—Left Kobe the 4th March, at 
npon; had light variable airs, smooth sea, and 
nothing but finest weather throughout the passage. 
Arrived at Yokohama the 5th March, at 6.10 p.m. 

The British steamer Khiva, Captain Crewe, re- 


ports :—Left Bombay the ist February. Arrived 
at Singapore the 6th and left the 7th. Arrived at 
Hongkong the 15th and left the 24th. Arrived 


at Nagasaki the 1st March and'left the 2nd. Ar- 
rived at Kobe the 4th and left the 5th. Arrived 
at Yokohama the 6th March. 

The British steamer Oceanic, Captain Metcalfe, 
reports :—Left San Francisco the 13th February ; 
had strong N.W. gale and heavy sea, very strong 
head winds and sea during the entire trip, except 
last 26 hours, when weather became very fine. 
Passage, 20 days, 4.37. : 

The Japanese steamer Nagoya Maru, Captain - 
Carrew, reports :—Left Yokkaichi the 6th March, 
at 4 p.m; had light variable winds, with pleasant 
weather and smooth sea throughout the passage. 
Arrived at Yokohama the 7th March, al 10.40 a.m. 

The Japanese steamer Vamashiro Maru, Cap- 
tain Young, reports:—Left Kobe the 6th March, 
at noon; had light to moderate variable winds 
and clear, pleasant weather and smooth sea 
throughout the passage. Arrived at Yokohama 
the 7th March, at 5.15 p.m. 
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LATEST COMMERCIAL, 
——~_—_»-—__ 
IMPORTS. 


There has been considerable business in Bombay 
Yarns at rather lower prices than previously 
_ quoted, and a small quantity of English Yarns has 
been disposed of at about former rates; but the 
demand for Piece Goods generally has been poor 
and transactions exceedingly small. 

Yarn.—Sales for the week amount to 500 bales 
English Spinnings, and about 600 bales Bombays. 

Corton Piece Goops.—The following are all 
the sales reported; 2,500 pieces 9 Ibs. Shirtings, 
300 pieces White Shirtings, 1,600 pieces Turkey 
Reds, and 2,000 pieces Blue cambrics. 

Woo.tens.—About 1,000 pieces Mousseline de 
Laine, and 450 pieces Italian Cloth, are all the 
sales reported. 

COTTON YARNS. 


Priced, 


Nos. 16/24, Ordinary ...... 0 seececseceeee $30.25 (031.75 
Nos. 16,24, Medium ...... + 32.25 to 33.25 
Nos. 16/24, Good to Best 33.50 to 34.25 
Nos. 16/24, Reverse ...... 33.50 to 34.50 
Nos. 2832, Ordinary... 33.25 to 34.25 
Nos. 28/32, Medinm ... 34.50 to 35.50 
Nos. 28/32, Good to Bes! 35-75 to 36.25 
Nos. 38/42, Medium to Best .. 38.50 to 40.25 
No. 325, Iwo-fold oo... 37.00 to 38.50 
No. 428, Iwo-fold ... 38.50 to 41.50 
No. 20s, Bombay 28.00 to 29 00 
No. 16s, Bombay 27.25 to 28.25 
Nos. 10/194, Bombay .......... 23.50 to 25.50 


WOOLLIENS, 
Plain O:teans, 4o-42 yards, 3zinches... $4.00 tu 
Italian Cloth, 30 yatds, 32 inches best 0.274 to” 
Italian Cloth,’ 30 yatds, 32 inches 
Medium......... 
Italian Cloth, 
Common .......... Mia eines 
Mousseline de I.aine—Crape, 24 yards, 
BV inches ....cc cece cee eee cee center ene 
Cloths—Pilots, 54 @ s6inches ......... 
Cloths—Presidents, 54 @ 56 inches 
Cloths—Union, 54 @ 56 inches 
Rlankets—Scarlet and Green, 4 to 34 1b, 
perth ............. seas 


5 590 
30} 


254 


amb 


sauedagiseavsdatee sagteeses, 10629210 
30 yards, 32 inches 

a 0.18 to 
0.16 
0.45 
0.60 
0.60 


0.33 °35 


MIETALS. 

Nothing fresh to report in this market, the 
position being unchanged from last week. Wire 
Nails seem to be especially dull, and the sales 
made apparently show a loss on home rates. 
Stocks genetally are ample, and buyers wary. 


van rice, 


Flat Bars, } inch. $2.90 to 3.00 
Flat Bars, dinch........... 3.05 to 3.10 
Round and square up to Z inch 2.90 lo 3.10 
Nailrod, assorted........... 00 2.90 lo 3.00 
Iron Plates, assorted 340 to 3.70 
Sheet Tron............cecee 3.80 to 4:20 
Galvanized Iron sheets 7.00 to 7,20 
Nailrod, small size ...... 3.10 to 3.20 
Wire Nails, assorted ... 4-50 to 5.20 
Tin Plates, per box ... 5.20 to 5.60 
Pig Jron, No.3 .....- 1.50 to 1.52% 


KEROSENE. 

Buvers are in the market at last, and it is ru- 

moured that 35,000 cases Comet have been sold 

at the low price of $2.033. ‘This requires con- 

firmation. The Tokyo market is reported better 

from day to day, and holders hope that the im- 
provement will soon be manifest here. 

QUOTATIONS. 

Chester oo. .c.cccccccce cee cee ete centeece ssseenees $2.10 tO 2.20 


Comet 2.074 to 2.10 
Devoe... 2.05 to 2.074 
Russian ... 2.00 to 2.05 


SUGAR, 
Sales have been moderate for both White and 
Brown Sugars, with an improvement in the latter. 
New Takao Sugar was sold at $3.90 per picul and 
1,000 piculs of old Sagar was disposed of at $3.80 
per picul. Of Taiwanfoo brand, 6,000 piculs were 
sold at $3.42 per picul, and 1,500 piculs at $3.473 
per picul. Only 84 piculs of White Refined were 
sold at the following rates :—295 piculs at $7.25 
per picul, 50 piculs at $7.22$, 150 piculs at $7 per 
picul, 250 piculs at $6.70 per picul, 50 piculs at 
$6.18 per picul, and 50 piculs at $5.60 per picul. 


wari 


White Refined .......c.cccccccseeeeeseeeeerees $5.60 tO 7.224 
Manila ...... sue 3.80 to 4.00 
Taiwanfoo 3-45 to 3.50 
Pentama... 3.50 to 3.60 
Namiida 3.20 to 3.50 
Cake ...... -_ 3-90 
Brown Vakao ......c:ccccceceeeseeeeees 3-85 t0 3.90 


EXPORTS. 
RAW SILK. 

Our last issue was of the 1st instant since 
which date settlements by foreign buyers in this 
market are 404 piculs, divided thus: /tlatures 
369, Kakeda 47, Hamatsuki 10, Hanks and Re- 
veels giving minus quantities of 10 and 12 piculs 
respectively. Beyond these figures Direct ship- 
ments are 15 bales, making the total amount of 
export business for the week to equal 420 piculs. 

The principal trade has been in good Shinshu 


Filatures for the American market, demand for 
Europe being very light indeed. Hanks aud 
Re-reels have been quite neglected, the rejections 
being more than the nominal settlements. In- 
telligence from Europe is not of a reassuring 
nature; troubles political and other seem to 
interfere with the silk industry and orders thence 
are scarce indeed, 

Here prices are fairly well maintained. Holders 
feel the stock to be well within manageable com- 
pass and do not push their wares for sale. Arrivals 
from the interior are very moderate, and there is a 
counter current also going on, as the home trade 
continues to buy raw stock in Yokohama for pro- 
visioning the native looms. 

The present mild weather should enable the 
up-country reeling establishments to reopen, and 
the possible result may be an increase in supplies 
during the next two months. We shall soon be talk- 
ing of new crop prospects also; at present dealers 
do not augur well from the absence of snow duwiing 
the past exceptionally mild winter. It is not 
likely however that much serious damage has 
accrued to the mulberry trees. 

There have been two shipping opportunities 
during the interval, American and English mail 
steamers both having cargo. The former, City of 
Peking, on 2nd instant carried 644 bales for New 
York: the latter, Ancona, on 3rd instant had 85 
bales for Europe. ‘hese departures bring the 
present export figures up to 36,702 piculs against 
30,900 last year and 20,022 at same date in 1887. 

Hanks.—No_ Settlements whatever, and 10 
piculs which were taken into godown a week ago 
have been rejected. Quotations must be looked 
upon as more or less nominal until some business 
is done. 

Filatures.—Neauly all the trade of the week has 
been in these, Shinshu having a marked preference 
—Metjusha $640, Tenrusha $640, Nikosha, Koshin- 
sha, and Matsumoto-gumi all at $635, Hinode $620, 
and others of less repute at $610. Koshu have also 
been freely taken at prices ranging from $6173 to. 
$590. Demand for Europe very light, and con- 
fined to a few bales Usen, Zango, Tamba, etc. 

Re reels.—Here rejections have exceeded Settle- 
ments by 12 piculs. Several parcels have been 
taken into godown and sent out again. The stock 
is considerably reduced, and buyers complain of 
the selection on offer. 

Kakeda.—Some little revival here; and a few 
parcels have found buyers at late rates—Daruma 
S610, Red Flag $585, Red Lion $585, Alateuru 
$565. Stock is not large and prices are fairly 
strong. 

Oshu.—At last some trifling business, consisting 
of a parcel Hamatsuki, done at $540 or thereabouts. 

QUOTATIONS, 


Hanks—No. 14 «0.0.0.0... _ 
Hanks—No. 2 (Shinshu).. _ 
Hanks—No. 2 (Josh) accessor eee Nominal 
Wanks—No. 24 (Shinshi) -.Nom. $520 to 530 
Wanks—No. 24 (Joshu) om. 510 to 520 
Nanks—No. 24 to 3 Nom. 510 to515 
Hanks—No. 3 ....... Nom. 495 to 500 
Hanks—No. 34... Nom. 430 to 490 
Wilatures—Eatra oe .«+ 660 to 680 
Filatures—No. 1, 10/13 deniers ..... 650 to G60 
Filatures—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers 630 to 640 
Filatures—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 denie 610 to620 
Filatures—No. 2, 10/15 deniers ... 610 to 620 
Filatures—No. 2, 14/18 deniers ... 590 to 600 
Vilatures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers ...... 570 to 580 
Re-reels—(Shinshu & Oshu) Best No. 1.. 610 to 620 
Re-reels—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers .. 590 to 600 
Re-reels—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 deniers .. 570 to 580 
Re-reels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers ......... 560 to 570 
Re-reels—No. 3, 14/20 deniers 540 to 550 
Kakedas—Iixtra ... oe 625 
Kakedas—No.1 .. 600 to 610 
Kakedas—No. 14 .. 580 to 590 
Kakedas—No. 2... 560 to 570 
Kakedas—No. 2 .. 540 to 550 
Kakedas—No. 3..... 530 to 535 
Kakedas—No. 34 .. — 


Ravedoe Te 
Oshu Sendai—No, 24 . 

{lamatsuki—No. 1,2. .... 

Hamatsuki—No. 3, 4 

«© Sodai—No. 2) ccc cscs ccc cee renee ceneer ens eee ees 

Export Raw Silk ‘Tables to 8th March, 1889 :— 

. Season 1888-89. 1887-88, 1846-87. 


Bares, Bares, Bares. 

MuOpe oo .cc cesses eee eees 19,223 13,838 9,136 
America... cee eeeeeeees 1Z,1Q2 16,479 10,858 
Yotal Bales 36,415 30,317 19,994 

San Soke 163 Piculs 36,702 30,900 20,022 

5 tlementsandDirect PICUER, PICULS, rICULA, 
Tix port from ys 36,600 31,900 20,009 
Stock, 8th March ......... 4,600 8,300 12,600 
Available supplies to date 41,200 49,200 32,600 


WASTE SILK. 

Rather more doing in this branch, and Settle- 
ments for the week amount to 650 piculs, distt ibuted 
thus:—osht 400 piculs, Kibiso 230 piculs, Sun- 
dries 20 piculs. ; 

The above figures give quile a fair amount of 


trade for this period of the season. The chief 
duings have again been in Noshz, of which there 
have been some arrivals, although the stock and 
assortment on offer is very poor and limited. 
Kibiso has also had a fair share of attention, and 
Nert gives rise to a transaction or two. 

There has been only one shipping opportunity 
since we last wrote, viz:—the Ancona (3rd inst.) 
which vessel carried 128 bales for Europe. ‘The 
present export figures are therefore 26,430 piculs, 
against 22,763 last year and 20,287 piculs at the 
same date in 1887. : 

Pierced Cocoons.—No move of any kind. 

Nosht.—Considerable buying in the medium 
and lower grades—"‘ Best ” being quite extinct and 
“Good” very scarce. Hachoji $90 to $120, Oshu 
$85 to $117}, Foshu 375 to $80, Shinshu $65 to 
$75, are representative samples of the trade. 

Kibiso.—A few large parcels have been booked 
comprising Filature at $go to $105, Shinshu $55, 
Foshu 34g and $384, with low Curlies al $34. 

Sundries.—The transactions are limited to pur- 
chases of Neri at $132 for the first cost of unclean- 
ed Stock. 

QUOTATIONS. 

Pierced Cocoons—Good to Best ..........s066 

Noshi-itu—Filature, Best............ 

Noshi-ito—Filature, Good ... 

Noshi-ito—Filature, Medium ...... 

Noshi-ito—Oshiu, Good to Best .. 

Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Best. ........... 

Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Good ... 

Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Medium...... 

Noshi-ito—Bushu, Good to Best 

pate Best ........04. 

Noshi-ito—Joshu, Good . 

Noshi-ito—joshu, Ordinary 

Kibiso—Filature, Best selecte 

Kibiso—Filature, Seconds ...... 

Kibiso—Oshu, Good to Best 


+ gote 95 
- 120 to 130 


Soto 85 


= 10§ tors 


Kibiso—Shinshu, Best......... _ 

Kibiso—Shinshu, Seconds ... 55to 6o 
Kibiso—Joshu, Good to Fair... 50 to 45 
Kibiso—Joshu, Middling to Common.. 40 to 35 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Good 0.0... 45 to 4o 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Medium to Low 35 to 30 
Kibiso—Neri, Good to Common .. 18 to 12 


Mawata—Good to Best ........... . 180 to 200 


Export Table Waste Silk to 8th March, 1889 :— 


Srason 1888-89. 1887-88. 1886-84, 

Picurs. Picuts. Picuts. 

Waste Silk........ +e 23,952 19,992 16,838 
Pierced Cocoon: 2,478 2,771 3449 
26,430 22,763 20,287 

Settlementsand Direct PICULS. PICULS, PICULS. 
Export from ist July 28,600 27,950 23,100 
Stock, 8th March......... 4,350 3,750 7,600 
Availablesuppliestodate 32,950 31,700 30,700 


Exchange has again fallen, in accordance with 
lower values for silver abroad. Present quotations 
are as follow:—Lonpon, 4 m/s. Credits, 3/14; 
Documents 3/1}; 6 m/s. Credits, 3/13; Documents 
3/18; New York, 30 d/s. U.S.G., $75; 4 m/s. 
U.S.G., $76; Paris, 4 m/s., fcs 3.92; 6 m/s. {cs. 


3-94- 
Estimated Silk Stock, 8th March, 1889 :— 
Raw. PICULS, Waste. PICULS, 
Hanks ......cccesseeeere 19350 | COCOONS ......cseeeeeee 250 
Filatures . 1,870 | Noshi-ito.. 350 
Re-reels 825 | Kibiso .. 3,640 
Kakeda 325 | Mawata .. 60 
QOshu ........ w=. 21§| Sundries ...i....0.0. 50 
Yaysaam Kinds...... 15 
Yotal piculs ...... 4,600! Total piculs ..... + 45350 
TEA. 


The business in Tea is now nearly over. Settle- 
ments during the interval have amounted to only 
160 piculs. Nothing yet has been heard from the 
country. The Tea shipments per City of Peking, 
which sailed on the 2nd instant, were 20,358 Ibs. 
for New York, 21,075 Ibs. for Canada, and 7,616 
Ibs. for California; total, 49,652 Ibs. 


PRR FICUL. 
teesessccene GIOCO TLE 
«se 12034 


Common ....... 
Good Common 


ane eee ee coe eee eeecen eee 


Medium ........ 1 1to 16 
Good Medium 17 to 19 
Fine -v cece 

eanest Nominal 


Choice .. 
Choicest .. 


EXCHANGE. 


Exchange has again dropped in sympathy with 
silver. 


Sterling—Bank Bills on demand ............4. 3/04 
Sterling—Bank 4 months’ sight .. + Ox 
Sterling—Private 4 months’ sight ft 
Sterling —Private 6 manths’ sight 3ing 
On Paris—Banke sight .............. 3.85 
On Paris—Private 6 months’ sight . see ye . 
On Hongkong—Bank sight ............. - 2°), dis. 
On Hongkong—Private 10 days’ sight . 14 °/, tis. 
On Shanghai—Bank sight. ............- 73 
On Shanghai—Private 10 days’ sight......... 74 
On New York—Bank Bills on demand ...... 74 
On New York—Private 30 days’ sight 75 

- On San Francisco—Banie Bills on demand... 74 


On San FranciscomPrivate 30 days’ sight... 75 
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ATKINSON'S 
F emoutsn PERFUMERY, 


s allothers for its natural einen 
Of THINSON'S 
rath 


_ HAIR 


LOTION F : 
he Miho hale 
YARROW’S 

SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 


Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN HOUR. 
PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER. 


January 5th, 1889. 5zins. Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 
MACHINERY CONSTRUCTED FOR BOATS BUILT ABROAD. 


YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition. 


SON 
WATER, 

e for the hand- 
p ker cest exotics. 


urers— 


24, 0 ola Banik ‘Street, London. 
Tra { 


5 8% Golden ie 


* rade Mark—A “ White R 
tere Lyre,” with Address in ful 
<geher eS ia Bee y rim 
~ peas = 5 a a 

a 


Get NS eNO” 
ee UE. 


June 2, 1888. 52ins. 


And see that each Jur bears Baron Liebig’s Signature fH =¥ > g a, ‘Cr 
in Blue Ink across the Label. ‘Oc &: LA ceed A, 
OE NEAT. 
P,!] -OF oMEAT: 

r FINEST AND GHEAPEST 

og MEAT- ope 
STOCK FOR SOUP > 
MADE DISHES AND S AUGES, 
Invaluable for India as 
an Efficient Tonic in all 


To be had of all Storekeepors and Dealors throughout India. = Bore eooaie te Motte : 


Cookery Books Post Free on Application tothe Climates, and for any 
Company. length of time. 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co., Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England. 
ES 
Sold wholesale by COCKING & Co., Yokohama. 


June 9g, 1888. 52ins. 


STEEL & FILES, 


. STEEL CASTINGS, &c., &c. 
‘Apply to the Sole Manufacturers, 


SAML. OSBORN & Co., 


CLYDE STEEL AND IRON WORKS, 
SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND. 


2 Rm: The Physician’s Cure 
¥ for Gout, Rheumatic 
‘ Gout a nd Gravel: the 
4 safe sstand most gentle 
Bond Medicine for Infants, 
Children, Delicate Fe- 
males, and the Sick- 
ness of Pregnancy. 


ao RE We N.B. ASK FOR er Oe NESIA. 

| = Bit J a sa of February 16, 1889. 52ins. 

i r oi si iis NOW READY 
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. Saipeine INTELLIGENCE ., 


_ hibition of tea at Kobe during next month. 


The Hapan Weekly Mail: 


A REVIEW OF JAPANESE. COMMERCE, POLITICS, LITERATURE, | AND ART. 


No. 11.] nes i wawebhetnen YOKOHAMA, MARCH 16rtu; 1889. We aR [VoL. XI. 
ene te ent eNe: a tse nated a treated by the Tokyo Charity Hospital at Ata-| gistration Office at the Saibansho has been re- 
Nord i.cssctscsethscunscicacedsctustecserioenaeserstoven test an dneenstuaniae a6] Machi, Shiba, was 357, of whom 80 were in-j ceiving about yen 400 daily in fees, and the 


Legaptne ARTICLES :— 
The Suspension of the ‘‘ Choya Shimbun.” ...¢. 
A Strange Phase of Political Agitation ..... 
Japanese Law Courts ........... cecseseeeees 
Light from a New Quarter 
Ancient Commercial Relations between China and the 


door patients. 


Mr. Kato, Secretary of the Japanese Legation 
in St. Petersburg, will leave shortly for Japan 
on six months’ leave of absence. 


Dethroning Shakespeare ......... 
Two Important Mercantile Cases oni 
MILITARY VOLUNTEERS .........es00e see 260 


Durine February over 20,000 piculs of cotton 
were imported into Osaka from China, the 


LAUNCH AT YOROBURA .......cccsesccconssucessnssecson ene sessstecseseenssneces a6 greater part of which was unginned. 
CorrgsPrONDENCE:— 
The Famine in China...........ccsssssssssesesesenserscrccseesceneseees 8 262 A ‘ . 5 
Colonel Olcott in Japanicccccsecsecssssesscsseseen 262 | PUBLIC lighting by the Osaka Electric Light 
A Warning to the Native Christians of Japan 36a] Company will take place in few days, the street 


JAPANESE Law CASES ..........cccesessceeenreeceeseeeeanes sees 263 
Navat Coort.......ccccssees 
Quegen’s Banca Division . 
Ix tHe Hicu Court or Justic 
LATOST TRLEGRAMS .....ccssccesees 


lamps being now in course of erection. 


Tue plans of city improvement in Tokyo are 
now under consideration in the Cabinet Office 
and will be issued shortly by a notification. 


CuomMeErciaL INTELLIGENCE... 


The Japan Weekly Mail, 


‘* FAIS CE QUE DOIS: ADVIENNE QUE POURRA!” 


Tue latest addition to public companies is the 
Foreign Sugar Company, which has been esta- 
blished at Kobe with a capital of yen 50,000. 


Tux export of matches in February from Osaka 
and Kobe amounted to 5,545 cases, an increase 
of 2,647 cases over that of the preceding month. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


No notice will be taken of anonymous correspondence. 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the ‘‘ JAPAN 
WEEKLY Mait,”’ must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer, not for publication, but as a 
guarantee of good faith. It is particularly requested that 
all letters on business be addressed to the MANAGER, 
and Cheauesbe made payable to same; and that literary 
contributions be addressed to the Epiror. 


Apprication has been made to the authorities 
at Osaka for permission to establish a Blanket 
Manufacturing Company witha capital of yen 
20,000. 


YoxouaMa: SATURDAY, Marcu 16TH, 1889. 


Durine last month the gold and silver coins 
struck in the Osaka Mint were gold 5 yen 
pieces, yen 185,coo; and silver 1-yen pieces, 
yen 827,665. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Ir is stated that Mr. Shibahara, Prefect of 
Yamagata, will shortly be made a senator, and 
Mr. Kitashiro, a senator, will be appointed to 
succeed him. 


Viscount Tanaka, Japanese Minister to France, 
left Paris on the 3rd instant. 


—_—_—_— 


H.M. tne Empress, who had an attack of 


measles, has entirely recovered. ee EReae Ae 
Count Iro has been granted leave of ab- 


sence by H.M. the Emperor in recognition of 
his services in the compilation of the Con- 
stitution. 


In February 147,642 messages passed through 
the Osaka Central Telegraph Station. 


Ma. Wartanase, Japanese Vice-Consul at Gen- 


san, has been granted leave of absence. Forty Naval cadets will be appointed to the 


Hiyet Kan and the same number to the Kongo 
Kan, and both vessels will be sent on a long 
foreign cruise. 


ARRANGEMENTS are being made to open an ex- 


Count Io left Tokyo on the toth inst. on a visit 
to Kyoto, Osaka, aud neighbouring localities. 


Mr. Tsuzuxr Koroxu, lately appointed Secre- 
tary to the Japanese Legation in Paris, has been 
ordered to join the suite of Count Vamnagals, 
who is now in Europe. 


Tue biography of the late Viscount Mori is now 


being compiled by the Educational Department. fo 
Mr. H. Z. Wueever, appraiser in the Yoko- 


hama Customs, has received the fourth-class 
decoration of the Zuéhosho (Order of the Mirror) 
from H.M. the Emperor. 


Mr. Havasnt Kryoyasu, Fleet Paymaster, has 
been promoted to the relative rank of Rear- 
Admiral. 


Tue estimated cost of the bridge to be erected 
over the Ajikawa by the Osaka Railway Com- 
pany is s¢7 500,000. 


Two steamers of the Nippon Yusen Kaisha now 
run regularly from Kobe to the Riu Kiu Islands, 
but to carry the new sugar crop a third vessel 
will be placed on the line. 


Some capitalists of Osaka have applied for per- 
mission to establish an Indigo Company with 
a capital of yer 50,000. ~ 


Tue removal of the export duty on coal has 
given 4 great impetus to the trade, which is at 
present very active. Best Karatsu is now worth 
yen 29 per 10,000 ktm and best Hondo yen 27. 


Tue spring regatta of the Imperial University 
will take place about the middle of next month 


on the Sumida river. | apes 
Transactions in land at Kobe have been on 


such a scale for some time past that the Re- 


Durinc last month the number of patients 
A 


clerks are busy from morning till night. 


Mr. HasgGawa Sapao, a Paymaster-General, who 
has been promoted to the office of Paymaster- 
in-Chief, has been appointed Director of the 
Accountant Bureau in the Naval Department. 


Ir has been decided by the Authorities that the 
Tokyo Ordinary Middle School will be esta- 
blished at Atagoshitamachi, Nichome, Shiba, and 
the institution will be open on the rst proximo. 


Tue Authorities are considering the advisability 
of laying a submarine cable between Echigo 
and Sado, and the estimates of expense are now 
under the investigation of the Communications 
Department. 


At the half-yearly general meeting of share- 
holders of the Yokohama Doshin Kaisha, held 
on the afternoon of the 7th instant, a dividend 
for the latter half of last year was declared of 10 
per cent. per annum. 


Two fire engines recently received in the 
capital from England to the order of the 
Metropolitan Police, will be stationed at Kaki- 
garacho (Nihonbashi) and at Shoseicho (Asa- 
kusa) respectively. 

In accordance with an invitation from the King 
of Italy to a new year entertainment given on the 
21st January last in the Palace at Rome, Mar- 
quis Tokugawa, Japanese Minister to Italy, 
visited the Palace in the evening. 


It is stated that Mr. Oyama Tamesuke, Secre- 
tary of the Japanese Legation in Paris, will act 
as Japanese Chargé d Affaires until the arrival 
of the new Minister, Viscount Tanaka, the pre- 
sent Minister, having been re-called. 


Ow1ne to the increase of students in the Tokyo 
Blind and Dumb Asylum at Tsukiji, it has been 
decided by the authorities that the institution will 
be removed to Ueno Park, where new buildings 
are to be erected, the present buildings being 
too small. , 


Messrs. Sasuga & Co., of Tokyo have received 
an order from the Government to fit up electric 
light apparatus in the Naval College at Edajima. 
Messrs. Kobayashi and Kessler, engineers of 
the company, left the capital the other day for 
Hiroshima. 


Lieutenants Tamarr and Saito, I.J:N., who 
have been permitted to join one of Her Britan- 
nic Majesty’s ships of war, to study, proceeded 
to the Palace on the morning of the r1rth instant, 
and were received by H.M. the Emperor in 
audience. 


Tue Hon. Wittiam Joun Grorce, Master of 
Napier, the new Secretary to H.B.M. Legation 
in Tokyo, who arrived lately in the capital, will 
take charge of the Legation in the capacity of 
temporary Chargé.d’ Affaires until Mr. Hugh 
Fraser, the new Minister, arrives. 


On the 3rd instant, the thirtieth anniversary of 
the death of Ii Kamon-no-Kami, Chief Coun- 
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“, Unsurpassed for promoting the growth and &y ‘ 
impoving the appearance of tho hair, & 
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. _ATKINSON’S 
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Lyre,” with Address in full. wm 
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June 16, 1888, . §2ins. 


“THE TOKYO MAIL” 


THE ONLY FOREIGN NEWSPAPER PUBLISHED IN 
THE CAPITAL PITAL OF JAPAN. 


HE TOKYO MAII MAIL” is a tri-weekly 
Journal published in Tokyo on Tugspay, 
Tuurspay, and Saturpay Mornines, price yen 
6 per Annum. Subscriptions and Advertise- 
ments received at the KOBUNSHA, Dobashi, 
Tokyo ; and at 72, Main Street, Yokohama. 
January Ist, 1889. 


YARROW’S 


SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 


Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN HOUR. 
PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER. 


Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 
MACHINERY CONSTRUCTED FOR BOATS BUILT ABROAD. 


YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition. 


June 2, 1888, 


52ins. 
And see that each Jur bears Baron Li abig’s Signature 
in Blue Ink across the Label. 
> q eS ee Ser Lon. ssf 
r FINEST AND GHEAPEST 
Go MEAT-FLAVOURING 
STOCK FOR SOUPS, 7 


To be had of all Storekeepers and Dealers throughout India. 
Cookery Books Eo bree. Free on | Application to the 


MADE DISHES AND SAUCES. 
Invaluable for India as 
an Efficient Tonic in all 
cases of Weakness. 
Keeps good in the hottest 
Climates, and for any 
length of time. 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co., Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England. 
— 
Sold wholesale by COCKING & Co., Yokohama. 


June 9g, 1888. 


February 16, 1889. 
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CONSTITUTION OF JAPAN: 


WITH THE 


LAWS APPERTAINING THERETO 


AND THE 


IMPERIAL OATH & SPEECH. 


“poe above, in Pamphlet Form, in Wrapper, 

stitched, has been issued THIS MORN- 
ING, and can now be obtained at this Office, or 
of Messrs. Kerry & Watsn, Limited, No. 28. 


PRICE FIFTY CENTS. 
Post Free in Japan. 


“Japan Mari” Orrice, 
February 18th, 1889. 


NOW READY, 


With Cotourep Pian, 


A FULL REPORT on the ERUPTION 

of BANDAI-SAN, being a reprint from 

the ‘‘ Japan Mari” of copious translations from 

Tokyo Journals, a Description by ‘Our Re- 

porter,” and an “ Editorial,” written after a visit 
to the locality, 


PRICE FIFTY CENTS. 


To be obtained at the Fapan Mail Office, or 
of Kerry & Watsu, Limited. 

Yokohama, January rst, 1889. 
—_—_—_—_— 
——>———y———*—K*_ 
Printed and Published for the Propristor at 42, Main Street, 


Settlement, by James Ettacotr Bare, of Ne. 32, Blut 
Yokohama—Saturpay, Marcu 9, 1889, 
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Pustic lighting by the Osaka Electric Light 
Company will take place in few days, the street 
lamps being now in course of erection. 


Colonel Olcott in Japan.......ccccecsssesressereeees 

A Warning to the Native Christians of Japan . 
Japanase Law Cases 
Navac Coorrt....... 
Qugen’s Banca Division ... 
Is tHe Hicu Court or Justic 


Tue plans of city improvement in Tokyo are 


VATOST TELEGRAMS ...ccsses - 269] now under consideration in the Cabinet Office 
. Sarpeine INTELLIGENCE .... +. 370 : . : . 
CoMMRRCIAL INTELLIGENCE... ccesesccssccrceseeesonscseescoesasauntes 271 and will be issued shortly by a notification. 


Tue latest addition to public companies is the 
Foreign Sugar Company, which has been esta- 
blished at Kobe with a capital of yez 50,000. 


The Japan Weekly Mail, 


*¢ PAIS CE QUE DOIS: ADVIENNE QUE POURRA!”? 


Tux export of matches in February from Osaka 
and Kobe amounted to 5,545 cases, an increase 
of 2,647 cases over that of the preceding month. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


No notice will be taken of anonymous correspondence. 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the ‘ JAPAN 
WEEKLY MaliL,”’ must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer, not for publication, but as a 
guarantee of good faith. It is particularly requested that 
all letters on business be addressed to the MANAGER, 
and Cheauesbe made payable to same; and that literary 
contributions be addressed to the Ep1Tor. 


AppricaTion has been made to the authorities 
at Osaka for permission to establish a Blanket 
Manufacturing Company witha capital of yen 
20,000. 


YoxoHAMA: SATURDAY, Marcu 16TH, 1889. |Durine last month the gold and silver coins 
struck in the Osaka Mint were gold 5 yen 
pieces, yen 185,coo; and silver 1-yen pieces, 


yen 827,665. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Viscount Tanaka, Japanese Minister to France, 
left Paris on the 3rd instant. 


Ir is stated that Mr. Shibahara, Prefect of 
Yamagata, will shortly be made a senator, and 
Mr. Kitashiro, a senator, will be appointed to 


H.M. tne Empress, who had an attack of : 
succeed him. 


measles, has entirely recovered. par soceans 
Count Iro has been granted leave of ab- 


sence by H.M. the Emperor in recognition of 
his services in the compilation of the Con- 
stitution. 


In February 147,642 messages passed through 
the Osaka Central Telegraph Station. 


Ma. Watanabe, Japanese Vice-Consul at Gen- 


san, has been granted leave of absence. Forty Naval cadets will be appointed to the 


Hiyet Kan and the same number to the Kongo 
Kan, and both yessels will be sent on a long 
foreign cruise. 


ARRANGEMENTS are being made to open an ex- 
hibition of tea at Kobe during next month. 


Count Iro left Tokyo on the roth inst. on a visit 
to Kyoto, Osaka, and neighbouring localities. 


Mr. Tsuzukr Korokxu, lately appointed Secre- 
tary to the Japanese Legation in Paris, has been 
ordered to join the suite of Count Mamagaty) 
who is now in Europe. 


Tue biography of the late Viscount Mori is now 
being compiled by the Educational Department. eet 
Mr. H. Z. Wueecer, appraiser in the Yoko- 
hama Customs, has received the fourth-class 
decoration of the Zuzhosho (Order of the Mirror) 
from H.M. the Emperor. 


Mr. Hayasut Krvoyasu, Fleet Paymaster, has 
been promoted to the relative rank of Rear- 
Admiral. 


Tne estimated cost of the bridge to be erected 
over the Ajikawa by the Osaka Railway Com- 
pany is ye7 500,000. 


Some capitalists of Osaka have applied for per- 
mission to establish an Indigo Company with 
a capital of yer 50,000. © 


Two steamers of the Nippon Yusen Kaisha now 
run regularly from Kobe to the Riu Kiu Islands, 
but to carry the new sugar crop a third vessel 
will be placed on the line. 


Tue removal of the export duty on coal has 
given 4 great impetus to the trade, which is at 
present very active. Best Karatsu is now worth 
yen 29 per 10,000 kin and best Hondo yen 27. 


a 


Tue spring regatta of the Imperial University 
will take place about the middle of next month 


on the Sumida river. oo 
Transactions in land at Kobe have been on 


such a scale for some time past that the Re- 


Duane last month the number of patients 
a 


Accountant Bureau in the Naval Department. 


Ir has been decided by the Authorities that the 
Tokyo Ordinary Middle School will be esta- 
blished at Atagoshitamachi, Nichome, Shiba, and 
the institution will be open on the rst proximo. 


Tue Authorities are considering the advisability 
of laying a submarine cable -between Echigo 
and Sado, and the estimates of expense are now 
under the investigation of the Communications 
Department. 


At the half-yearly general meeting of share- 
holders of the Yokohama Doshin Kaisha, held 
on the afternoon of the 7th instant, a dividend 
for the latter half of last year was declared of 10 
per cent. per annum. 


Two fire engines recently received in the 
capital from England to the order of the 
Metropolitan Police, will be stationed at Kaki- 
garacho (Nihonbashi) and at Shoseicho (Asa- 
kusa) respectively. ° 

In accordance with an invitation from the King 
of Italy to a new year entertainment given on the 
21st January last in the Palace at Rome, Mar- 
quis Tokugawa, Japanese Minister to ltaly, 
visited the Palace in the evening. 


It is stated that Mr. Oyama Tamesuke, Secre- 
tary of the Japanese Legation in Paris, will act 
as Japanese Chargé d Affaires until the arrival 
of the new Minister, Viscount Tanaka, the pre- 
sent Minister, having been re-called. 


Owrne to the increase of students in the Tokyo 
Blind and Dumb Asylum at Tsukiji, it bas been 
decided by the authorities that the institution will 
be removed to Ueno Park, where new buildings 
are to be erected, the present buildings being 
too small. 


Messrs. Sasuga & Co., of Tokyo have received 
an order from the Government to fit up electric 
light apparatus in the Naval College at Edajima. 
Messrs. Kobayashi and Kessler, engineers of 
the company, left the capital ne other day for 
Hiroshima. 


Lieutenants Tamari and Saito, I.J.N., who 
have been permitted to join one of Her Britan- 
nic Majesty’s ships of war, to study, proceeded 
to the Palace on the morning of the rith instant, 
and were received by H.M. the Emperor in 
audience. - 


Tue Hon. Witttam JoHN Grorce, Master of 
Napier, the new Secretary to H.B.M. Legation 
in Tokyo, who arrived lately in the capital, will 
take charge of the Legation in the capacity of 
temporary Chargé.d' Affaires until Mr. Hugh 
Fraser, the new Minister, arrives. 


On the 3rd instant, the thirtieth anniversary of 
the death of Ii Kamon-no-Kami, Chief Coun- 
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cillor to the Shogun, who was assassinated by 
ronin of Mito in the 1st year of Manyen (1860) 
a religious service was held in the residence of 
Count Ii, at Nibancho, Kojimachi. 


An application has been sent by the Osaka 
Railway Company to the Railway Bureau, ask- 
ing that the railway be inspected between 
Osaka and Kashiwabaramura, Kawachi (over 
10 miles), with the view of opening it for traffic 
on the 1st prox. 

Tux construction of new brick buildings for the 
Kaikosha (Military Club) at Kudan, Tokyo, 
will be begun on the roth instant by_ the Japan 
Engineering Company in order that it may ‘be 
completed before the end of this year. The 
cost is estimated at yen 22,000. 


Mr. Macuipa, Japanese Consul at Hankow, will 
leave on the 1st proximo for Japan on six months’ 
Jeave of absence. Mr. Ito, Japanese Vice-Con- 
sul at Shanghai, arrived at Hankow on the 22nd 
ultimo to take charge of the Consulate during 
the absence of Mr. Machida. 


Mr. Sannomrva, Director of the Palace Super- 
intendence Bureau in the Imperial Household, 
proceeded to the Tokyo Higher Female School 
at Kandabashi, on the 7th instant, in order to 
make preliminary arrangements for the recep- 
tion of H.M. the Empress, who will visit the 
institution about the 18th instant. 


A pRAWING of new Public Loan Bonds, Bonds 
exchangeable for Kinsa/su, Registered Bondsex- 
changeable for Kinsa/su, Five per Cent. Pension 
Bonds, Six per Cent. Pension Bonds, Industrial 
Bonds, and Nakasendo Railway Bonds, to the 
amounts of yer 10,000 each, will take place in 
the course of this month in the Bank of Japan. 


It is stated that Bishop Otani Készou (chief 
priest of the Higashi-Honganji Temple of 
Kyoto), Bishop Otayi Késho (chief priest of the 
Nishi-Honganji Temple of Kyoto) and Mr. 
Tokiwai Gyosho (a chief priest of a Buddhist 
temple of Kyoto) will be raised to the peerage 
shortly by special order of H.M. the Emperor. 


Baron von Bieeeresen, the new Austro-Hunga- 
rian Minister to Japan, accompanied by Mr. H. 
von Siebold, Secretary of the Legation, and 
Prince Sapicha, a chamberlain and diplomatic 
probationer, visited the Palace on the morning 
of the 11th instant, in order to present his 
credentials to the Emperor, and was received by 
His Majesty in audience. 


Saxuma SHozan, on whom posthumous honours 
were conferred at the time of the promulgation 
of the Constitution, taught himself the practice 
of medicine and photography from European 
books ‘thirty years ago. He was an ardent 
admirer of Western fashions, and was assas- 
sinated in consequence while riding through the 
streets of Kyoto and using a foreign saddle. 
Sort / 


ImpzriaL Ordinance No. 23 containing the 
budget for the 22nd fiscal year of Meiji, com- 
mencing 1st April next and ending 31st March, 
1890, was issued over the signatures of Count 
Kuroda, Minister President of State, and Count 
Matsukata, Minister of State for Finance, on the 
5th instant. According to the estimates the 
revenue is putat yen 76,600,185.234 and the 
expenditure at yen 76,596,312.759, showing an 
excess of yen 3,872.475 inrevenue. Compared 
with the estimates of revenue and expenditure 
for the 21st fiscal year, the present figures 


show an increase of yen 1,202,172.871 and yen 
1,206,369.829 respectively. 


Tue ceremony of opening a new carriage road, 
leading to the Daishi Temple at Kawasaki from 
the town of Kawasaki, took place on the after- 
noon of the gth instant. Mr. Oki, Prefect of 
Kanagawa, and Mr. Masaki, one of the reception 
committee, spoke a3few congratulatory words at 
the Temple, to which Bishop Fukase, of the 
Daishi Temple, replied. The work has been 
completed at a cost of yen 18,000, with a fund 
raised from among the frequenters of the 
Temple, having beenstarted in September, 1887. 


AN enquiry into the circumstances attending 
the grounding of the British ship red. B. Tay- 
Jor on Rubicon Point, while being navigated 
out of Yokohama Bay on the 6th February, was 
held at H.B.M.’s Consulate on Wednesday. 
The Court found that the ship became un- 
manageable through falling wind and eddies 
and currents, and thus got upon the rocks, but 
the master was severely reprimanded for not 
taking certain precautions and was ordered to 
pay the costs of the Court. 


A SPECIAL meeting of shareholders of the Yoko- 
hama Specie Bank was held on the afternoon of 
the gthinstant. Mr. Hara Rokuro, President of 
the Bank, occupied the chair, and there were 
232 shareholders present. The receipts during 


the period were yen 820,654.248, which, after 


the usual deductions, left a balance of yen 
510,536,539 and to this amount yen 65,841,471 
brought over from the last account were added, 
making a total of yer 576,378.01. 


fund, yer 50,000, as remuneration to officers, 


and yen 450,000 as dividends for the half-year 
were appropriated, which is at the rate of 20 


per cent. per annum, yen 24,378.01 being carried 
forward to the next account. All the officers 
were re-elected. 


Tue Import market is dull, and what little Yarn 
has been sold fetched about late rates. 


worth mention are Shirtings and T.-Cloths, and 
Woollens are in less demand than Cottons. 
There have been but few transactions in Metals, 
and prices are’ nominally unchanged, though 


some sellers have made concessions in order to 


induce business. The demand for Kerosene 
has ceased, buyers having filled up, for the 
time at all events. Deliveries continue good 
and stocks are equal to requirements. Business 
in Sugar has been small, though prices have 
been fairly maintained. The Huéphong came 
in during the week with another cargo of 
Formosa new crop of 26,600 piculs. The 
market closes strong for all grades. Very little 
has been done in Silk for export. Arrivals are 
small; and prices are well maintained in con- 
sequence of a good demand for home consump- 
tion. -A fair amount of Waste Silk continues to 
be taken, but the qualities mostly in request 
cannot be obtained. A few small parcels of Tea 
have found buyers, but quotations are nominal 
in view of the limited extent of the business. A 
hand muster of new leaf has been received here 
from Suruga, but it really represents nothing 
whatever. The open winter, however, indicates 
an early season—ten days it is said, but this will 
possibly be reduced to a week or less when the 
time arrives. Exchange has recovered partially 
the decline of last week, and is moderately firm 
at the close. 


Of this 
amount yer 52,000 were added to the reserve 


Piece 
Goods are hardly looked at, and the only sales 


NOTES. 


Tue law ot evidence, as interpreted in H.B.M.’s 
Court for Japan, presents features of interest. 
William Green, a seaman of the ship Fred. B. 
Taylor, was arraigned before H.B.M.’s Consul 
on the sth instant. The charge was cutting 
and wounding a Japanese blue-jacket at Yoko- 
suka. There were four witnesses for the prosecu- 
tion. One swore that he saw the defendant 
and the complainant quarrelling ; that he saw 
the former stab the latter and then run away ; 


that he helped the wounded man to the hospi- ~ 


tal, and that he saw the defendant pursued 
and arrested. The second witness swore that 
he pursued and stopped the defendant, whom 
he was able to recognise by the light of 
a lamp. The third witness—the complain- 
ant—swore that he had quarrelled with de- 
fendant because the latter threw stones at 
a grog-shop where the witness was drinking ; 
that the defendant had stabbed him, and 
that he was helped to hospital in a fainting 
condition. The fourth witness, Charles Ekloff, 
a shipmate of the defendant, swore that he saw 
the defendant surrounded by Japanese man-of- 
war's men, but that he could not say what else 
occurred. Finally the defendant himself plead- 
ed guilty. The case thus seeming pretty com- 
plete, the Consul was about to pass sentence whep 
Charles Ekloff, from his place at the back of the 
Court, suddenly called out, “ I did it.” Then fol- 
lowed a striking scene. The Consul summoned 
the speaker to come forward, and reminding him 
that he was still bound by the oath administered 
to him previously, asked him whether he swore 
that he, not Green, had done the cutting. 
Ekloff replied in the affirmative. It will be 
observed that Ekloff thus stood in the position 
of a deliberately perjured witness. He had 
already sworn that he knew nothing beyond the 
fact that he saw the defendant surrounded by 
Japanese man-of-war’smen. He now swore that 
he knew all about the affair; that Green had not 
been guilty of any cutting or wounding and that 
he, the witness, was the culprit. The Consul forth- 
with acquitted Green, bade him leave the dock, 
and ordered Ekloff to replace him. Then turning 
to the Police Inspector, the Consul said :—‘‘ You 
have got the wrong man. _ I presume you make 
the charge against this one.”. The Inspector 
naively and meekly replied, ‘ Yes, Sir,” and the 
Consul proceeded to sentence Ekloff to three 
months’ imprisonment with hard labour. Now 
the question asked by curious folks is—On 
what charge and on what evidence was 
Ekloff condemned? The Police Inspector, in 
reply to the Consul’s “ presumption,” obligingly 
transferred his accusation from Green to Ekloff. 
But this was an act of deferential courtesy. 
There was no lawful reason for it. All the 
evidence, the only evidence, upon which the 
Inspector had based his original charge re- 
mained intact. One of the witnesses had 
merely changed his mind, and announced that 
the statements previously made by him on 
oath were false. Thus there was no duly pre- 
ferred charge. Perhaps for this reason the 
Consul did not think it necessary to have any 
evidence. A suppositious charge could be sup- 
ported most consistently by imaginary testi- 
mony. Even drum-head justice is less accom- 
modating. Having before it the evidence 
of four witnesses, three of whom swear that A. 
is guilty, while the fourth swears that he knows 
nothing about the case, H.B.M.’s Court gravely 
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permits this fourth to amend his evidence ; 
gravely accepts his avowal of his own guilt 
as more conclusive than all the other testi- 
mony; gravely sentences him to three months’ 
imprisonment; and gravely adjourns to ad- 
minister some more “justice” ona future oc- 
cagion. Of course this drama can have only 
one sequel. We shall presently learn that the 
sentence also is illusory, and that Ekloff has 
rejoined his ship. A  suppositious charge, 
chimericalevidence, and an illusory sentence will 
then complete the interesting record. 


Some of the comments made by our local 
contemporaries on the above case are very 
diverting. Three Japanese witnesses swore that 
a sailor called Green had stabbed one of them 
with a knife. Green pleaded guilty to the charge, 
and his shipmate, Charles Ekloff, swore that he 
saw Green surrounded by Japanese man-of- 
wars men. Green was about to be sentenced 
when suddenly Ekloff stepped forward and de- 
clared that he had done the stabbing. His 
statement was wholly unsupported. The Japa- 
nese witnesses were not re-interrogated as to 
whether they had mistaken their man. Green 
Was not interrogated, though he offered to 
give testimony. The Consul simply sent Ekloff 
‘to hard labour for three months. Referring 
to this interesting exhibition, both our English 
local contemporaries denounce the Japanese 
wilnesses as perjured, and one of them accuses 
us of gross partiality because we do not re- 
iterate the denunciation. How is it known, we 
should like to learn, that the Japanese witnesses 
committed perjury? “How have they been con- 
victed of such acrime? Against their united 
testimony is set the evidence of a single British 


that passes for sober criticism in Yokohama. 
We have heard of the lecturer on temperance 
who exhibited himself in a state of intoxication 
to demonstrate the evils of excessive drinking. 


Equally striking are these critics of partiality 


who in their own writings offer superlative 


examples of blind bias. 


Tue impression that the large store of silks and 


furs contained in the ‘Tai-ho-mén, the great 


gateway of the Great Hall of Audience of the 


Imperial Palace at Peking, was not destroyed at 


the fire which occurred in January, is evidently 
a mistaken one. 
from Peking which says that “labourers are 
still busy clearing away the débrés of the great 
building in order to commence its reconstruc- 
tion, which will cost two million taels.” That 
its contents, real or supposed, were valuable may 
be gathered from the fact that the loss is set 
down at five million taels at least. 
the conflagration has not come to light, and 
probably never will, but “as to the origin 
of the 
is very outspoken, says:—The accounts of 
sixteen years were to be audited; the audit 
would have inconvenienced many people. 
accumulations of silk and furs and other valu- 
ables made in sixteen years were to be verified 
and examined ; now the things, or most of them, 
are non-existent. 
been irksome. 

vestigation will be held to ascertain the cause of 
the fire and its concomitants. 
compromise a crowd of people, high and low, 
and, as the fire has occurred, as the accounts are 
destroyed, and not one shred of fur or silk is 
to be found, why then the least said the soonest 


The Chinese Times has a note 


The cause of 


fire, the Pekingese mind, which 


The 


The examination, would have 
‘otla tout! Itis said no in- 


Enquiry might 


first surmised that Mr. Denny’s astounding re- 
velations. of Yuen’s conspiracies for arson, 
murder, deposition, revolution, etc., were derived 
from Yuen’s former secretary, and were no 
doubt, highly incensed. Endeavours were made 
by Yuen to capture his former employé in Séul, 
but by the assistance of Mr. Denny and a 
Japanese steam launch an escape was made, 
but fora time only, it would appear; and the 
man has paid dear for his confidence in Mr. 
Denny’s protection.” 


* 
** 
Referring to the appointment of Mr. W. C. 


Hillier, the present Chinese Secretary to H.M. 
Legation at 
Soul, the Chinese Zimes expresses its belief 
that 
Korea 
Mr. O. N. Denny or the withdrawal of Yuen,” 
and consequently that the new office of the 
Consul-General has become one of great politi- 
cal importance; but it thinks “Mr. Hillier is 
eminently well suited for his new position, as 
he is shrewd, practical, and cool, has a very 
close acquaintance with Chinese affairs and 
the politics of the Western shores of the Pacific, 
and is a well trained official of high intellectual 
force, to whom the most important and delicate 
affairs may be trusted with confidence. 
appointment will give general satisfaction. 
do not yet know who will succeed him in 
Peking, but trust that Mr.- Bullock, who is a 
most discreet and meritorious Consul, 
ways creditable to H. M. service, will not be 
removed from the post he now fills so well. 
Tientsin is now an important political centre, it 
is desirable that England, of all nations, should 


Peking, as Consul-General at 


“the troubled condition of affairs in 


will not end with the retirement of 


His 
We 


in all 


As 


be well represented by a Consul respected by 
both Chinese officials and British residents, and 


Mr. Bullock fulfils these conditions perfectly.” 


* 
* * 


Rumours, more or less authentic, reach us 
(Chinese Zimes), that for variousireasons of unex- 
pected difficulty the worksat Port Arthurprogress. 
very slowly, and, in some respects, not alto- 
gether satisfactorily. The foundations of the | 
dock walls are, in some places, rather unsound, | 
and even with regard to the tgreat dry or 
graving dock there are reasons for anxiety, 


sailor, who had himself stood in the witness-box 
a few minutes previously and sworn that he 
knew nothing about the cutting. How did 
Ekloff recognise the complainant as the man he 
had stabbed? His evidence was that he was sur- 
rounded by a number of Japanese man-of-war's 
men ; thatthey pressed upon him and would not 
let him go, and that in self-defence he used his 
knife. Was he more competent to recognise 
the particular man woynded by him among this 
pressing crowd, than three Japanese witnesses 


mended.” 
% * * 

The same correspondent makes the following 
reference to the protectorate claimed by France 
over the Catholic missionaries in China :—“ It 
is generally considered that the action taken in 
the matter of Catholic (and other missionary) 
jurisdictions in China by Germany and Italy 
will suffice to settle the matter of the protector- 
ate, the dispute between the Propaganda and 
Italian Foreign Office notwithstanding ; also that 


were to identify Green, whom they had separately 
viewed? Under any circumstances, the wit- 
nesses were three to one. Why is it to be con- 
cluded without question that the three Japanese 
bore false testimony, and that the one foreigner 
spoke truth? Those who jump to such a con- 
clusion and then bring charges of partiality 
against every one not equally ready to value 
the oath of one English sailor higher than the 
oaths of three Japanese, offer a diverting 
illustration of the fault they detect in others. 
We are further informed that Green was ‘‘sur- 
rounded by a gang of ruffianly Japanese.” 
This is the Yapan Gazette's rendering of 
Ekloff's testimony, who is reported in its own 
columns as having said that he saw Green 
“surrounded by a crowd of Japanese.” By 
what process did Ekloff’s ‘‘ crowd of Japanese” 
become converted, in the mind of our impartial 
contemporary, into ‘a gang of ruffianly Japa- 
nese?” What particular element in their con- 
duct was “ruffianly?” Did they throw stones 
into gin-shops, as Green or Ekloff had done? 
Did they draw their knives and stab about 
them as Green or Ekloff, perhaps both, did? 
When and why did they become a “ruffianly 
gang?” This is the sort of hysterical brutality 


France, if well advised, will accept the inevitable. 
It is no secret that the Imperial house, more per- 


so far, ending with the recent disastrous way in 


haps than the Imperial Government, has a dis- 
tinct and painful comprehension of the troubles 


brought upgn China by the French assumption, 


beginning with the seizure of Cochin-China, and, 


Annam-J'ongking; and the Manchu notables, 
who look upon external affairs with clear per- 
ceptions, and the high Chinese officials have 
determined that the young Emperor, who is now 


commencing his reign, shall not be vexed by 


the evil influences of a false pretension whose 
hollowness has at last been effectually exposed 


by the German and Italian Ministers.” 


* 
* * 


It requires no stretch of the imagination by 
those acquainted with Chinese methods to be- 
lieve a rumour published by the Tientsin journal 
to the effect that ‘by orders of the Imperial Go- 
vernment, upon charges of treason or construc- 
tive treason, a former Secretary of Yuen, the 
Chinese Resident in Sdéul, has been seized in 
Shanghai and summarily decapitated. If we 


mistake not the unfortunate man left Yuen’s 
service, and after a time entered that of Mr. 
O.N. Denny, the advisor. The Chinese from the 


and surprises. 


some of.the ground near being spongy, so that 
the docking of an ironclad, weighing 7,500 
tons, and with weights unequal in distribution, 
will be witnessed with some not unnatural mis- 
givings. 
common lot of hydraulic engineers, and no doubt, 
the French Syndicate and its intelligent staff have 


Troubles like those we refer to are the 


made ample provision for all incidental checks 
In the meantime, until the Port 
Arthur dock is ready for use, the Northern fleet 
can dock in Hongkong or Amoy or Shanghai 
without trouble, as long as peace lasts. But if 
China should be suddenly plunged in war, the 
non-completion of Port Arthur, and the dis- 
agreeable uncertainties or suspicions about the 
port and its permanence, will be found to be 
exceedingly injurious in a strategic as well as 
political sense. ; 


Time will tell whether or no the breach in the 
Yellow River has been effectually stopped, but 
that it has been officially closed appears beyond a 
doubt from the following extract from the Peking 
Gazette published in the W.-C. Daily News :— 
“A Decree of the Emperor records the closing 
of the great breach in the embarkment of the 
Yellow River near Chéng Chow in Honan. The 
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officers previously entrusted with the task having 
failed in their efforts to accomplish it, they were 
superceded last summer, and Wu Ta-ch‘éng was 
appointed Acting Director-General. On the 11th 
of January operations were sufficiently advanced 
to allow the opening of the canal which should 
conduct the water away from the gap. On the 
17th the embankment heads were united by 
cables stretched across; and on the 2oth, after 
two days and nights of unremitting exertions, the 
narrow opening was completely closed, all the 
waters in the river flowing away by the old 
channel. The Emperor feels that this speedy 
success is due to the unseen aid of Heaven and 
the Gods. Asa sign of his deep gratitude, he 
sends ten sticks of Tibetan incense, which he 
desires Wu Ta-ch‘éng to offer, with prayers and 
thanks on his behalf, at the temples of the 
River Gods in the vicinity of the works.” Then 
follows a list of rewards, Wu Ta-ch‘éng re- 
ceiving a first class button and the appointment 
of Director-General of the Yellow River, other 
mandarins being restored to rank of which they 
had been deprived, and others who, through 
failures, had been punished, have their penalties 


remitted. 
* 


* * 

The WV.C. Darly New announces the opening 
of Tientsin by the following telegram :—The 
Poochi, Captain Ferlie, was the first steamer to 
arrive at the Tientsin bund, which she did at 
10 p.m. yesterday (March 3rd). The Haean, 
Captain Andrew, arrived first at Taku.” 


* 
* * 


The same journal translates the following 
note from the Shén Pao:—‘‘The Foreign 
Envoys at Peking, seeing that on occasions of 
State rejoicing in foreign Courts, the Chinese 
Envoys accredited to those Courts always pro- 
ceed in person to offer their congratulations, 
and are present at Royal or Imperial entertain- 
ments on such occasions, consider that on 
the occasions of the Zu Hwangiti’s marriage 
_ and accession to the throne of China they 
should be admitted to gaze on the Celestial 
countenance and to tender their felicitations. 
They therefore wrote a joint letter to the Tsung- 
li Yamén, requesting that august body to convey 
the expression of this friendly desire to His 
Majesty. It is known that the Ministers of the 
Yamén held a consultation with Prince Ch’un 
on the subject, but it is not yet known what reply 
Was returned.” 

* i * 

The relief fund for the distress in China now 
amounts to fae/s 114,870.50 and. $3,238.90. 
The former sum includes /ae/s 24,242.45 from 
the Mansion House Fund wired through the 
Hongkong and Shanghai Bank. 


TuE cotton-spinning industry continues to grow 
apace in Japan. At the close of last year the 
number of spindles at work is said to have been 
114,636, no less than 13,376 having been added 
in the last six months of the year. The in- 
dustry gave employment to 1,580 men and 
3,461 women, the number of the former having 
been increased by 275 and that of the latter by 
657, during the second half of the year. The 
quantity of yarn manufactured, as stated ina 
report made by the Japan Cotton Spinning 
Company, was 7,398,261 lbs., which, though a 
small figure compared with 63} million Ibs. of 
imported yarn, is nevertheless not insignificant. 
The maximum and minimum prices of the 
Japanese yarn are stated to have been 27 sen 


and 24 sem per lb., and as the average price of 
the imported yarn at the place of shipment is 
21% sen, it appears that a margin of fully 15 
per cent. still remains in favour of the latter. 
Of course when we compare the actual selling 
price of the imported yarn in Japan with the 
price of the home-made material, the difference 
is much less. Still the broad fact remains that 
although the Japanese cotton-spinning industry 
is developing so rapidly, it cannot hope to drive 
the foreign manufacture completely from the 
market until better organization and more ma- 
ture skill are available. If we distinguish be- 
tween British and Indian yarns, we find that 
while the cost of the former at the port of ship- 
ment is 233 sen per lb., that of the latter is only 
193 sen. It is against the Indian yarn, there- 
fore, that Japanese mill-owners have to compete, 
and they must reduce their price some 3 sen 
per Ib., or say, 14 per cent., before their victory 
is assured. On the other hand, that Japanese 
consumers prefer the home manufacture is very 
evident, since they are willing to pay more for 
it. Its superiority, therefore, whether actual or 
sentimental, must be taken into account. Re- 
ferring to this subject in a previous article we 
pointed out that when England entered the field 
of cotton-spinning industry, the conditions were 
far less favourable to her than are those under 
which Japan engages in the competition to-day, 
and we entertain little doubt that the enterprise 
will hereafter become one of the most important 
in the Empire. 
* ba * 

In connection with this question we note that 
the import of cotton yarn during 1888 was 
much greater than during 1887. The figures, 
as given by the Customs Returns just published, 
for the past three years are as follow :-— 

Imports oF CoTTon YARN. 


1888, 

Pace. CatTies. Vatug in YEN. 
India ......... ses 24,164,092 ...0..6.. 6,293,963 
Great Britain see 2392741999 veeeeene 79317094 

Totals 0.0.0... ...566 4724392039 ee ceeeee 13,611,893 
1887. 

Prace. Cattigs. Vatur in YEN. 
India... see 1750655479 ore eeecee 4,278,511 
Great Britain te WO,23T,O50 vseseeeee 3,956,692 

Totals ....c.ceseeees 33,296,530 crvereree 8,235,203 
1886. 

Cattizs. Vatug tn YEN, 

. +. 11,055,090 ......... 2,789,250 

Great Britain 1355753296 wcrceee 3,116,206 

Totals ..... ++ 24;630,386 ....6008.  §59055457 


Roughly speaking the total import of cotton 
yarn has doubled in quantity during the past 
three years, and the rate of increase has been 
tolerably uniform. India has been the chief 
gainer. She exported 11 million catties in 
1886 against 24 millions in 1888, the corre- 
sponding figures for Great Britain being 133 
millions and 23} millions. Thus India now 
sends to Japan a larger supply of cotton yarn 
than Great Britain does. 


«* 


The diminuticn in the import of cotton manu- 
factures which might have been expected to 
accompany the above marked increase in cotton 
yarns, did not take place. The following figures 
show the values of the total imports of cotton 
and mixed cotton manufactures (excluding 
flannels and blankets) for the past three years :— 

1888. 1887, 1886. 
Yen. Yan. Yrn. 
92049,793 «., 6,922,230 ... 4,134,985 
The growth of the import trade in this staple 
during 1888 and 1887 must be attributed partly, 
no doubt, to the increased taste for foreign 
female costume, but this factor ought to have 


Cotton manufactures 


produced its greatest effect in 1887. As usual 
Great Britain takes the lion’s share of the trade 


in cotton and mixed cotton manufactures. 


* 
* 


* 

The imports of flannels and blankets, con- 
cerning Germany's increasing, and Great 
Britain’s diminishing, share in which we have 
heard so much, were as follow during the three 
past vears :— 


Yan. Yen, Yen 
Great Britain ...... 650,448 cs... 685,143 ceeccoree 410,590 
Germany .........066 4339256. we 343,562 ....c0000 252,403 


Tug change so long advocated by educational 
reformers in Japan, namely, the utilization of 
the Literature College of the Imperial University 
as a training college for middle-school teachers, 
is in process of being effected. Want of funds 
for a long time stood in the way, but this dif- 
ficulty has been met, and next month will see 
the inauguration of a regular Teacher’s Course 
in the University. Dr. Hausknecht, Professor 
of Education, who has been a main factor in 
bringing’ the scheme to perfection, will have a 
special Education class for the behoof of teach- 
ers, who will in addition choose two other 
subjects of study. The course is to extend over 
eighteen months. 


An accident which might have been attended by 
very serious results occurred on Wednesday at 
the Shimbashi Terminus of the Tokyo-Yoko- 
hamarailway. The 12.15 train from Yokohama 
entered the Tetminus in good time and the 
engine, having been duly uncoupled, proceeded 
to the engine-shed. As it was crossing the 
points that shunted it to the shed line, the lead- 
ing axle broke and the engine was at once 
derailed. Had the fracture occurred while the 
engine was running before a train, the con- 
sequences could scarcely have failed to be seri- 
ous. The engine was old: it had travelled 
some three hundred thousand miles without 
breaking down in any way. Under ordinary 
circumstances it would have drawn the 1.30 
train to Yokohama, so that the accident occur- 
red precisely at the time when its worst effects 
could not exceed a trifling inconvenience. 


Tue departure of Mr. P. S. Symes for Kobe, 
Mr. Symes having accepted an offer to go into 
business at the sister port and in consequence 
resigned the position in the Nippon Yusen Kaisha 
which he has held for several years, was marked 
by a dinner, given by the local shore staff of the 
company at Haefker’s Hotel on Tuesday. Covers 
were laid for seventeen, Mr. S. D. Hepburn 
presiding. After the toast of the evening had 
been given and responded to, a toast to “‘ the 
Company we serve” was duly honoured and 
briefly replied to by Mr. Yoshitake. The Com- 
pany broke up at 11 o'clock, after spending a 
most enjoyable evening. 


THE amounts of convertible notes reserves in 
the Bank of Japan for the week ending the gth 


instant, were as follows:— 
Convertisie Norss. RgseRves AND Sgcuritizs. 


Yen. 
Gold coin and bullion. 14,009,084 


Yen. 
Notes issued 65,169,166 
Silver coin and bullion, 30,812,373 


Public Loan Bonds...... 14,176,100 
Treasury Bills .. 1,100,000 
Government Bill $,731,609 


see 1,3$0,000 


65,169,166 “65,169,166 
OF the above total issue of notes, a sum of yen 
4,374,450 is in the treasury of the Bank, and 
yen 60,794,716 is in actual circulation, showing 
an increase of yen 493,354 as compared with 


yen 60,301,362 at the end of the previous week. 
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In Messrs. Fraser and Company’s Review of 
the Rice Trade for 1888, we find the following 
paragraph relating to Japan :—“ It would hardly 
have been credited fifteen years ago how import- 
ant an item in the sources of supply would be 
the shipments from Japan, which amounted 
during 1888 to the unprecedented figure of 
about 144,500 tons, of which about 20,000 tons 
of the new crop were shipped in December. 
Exported during every month of the year, this 


. enormous quantity of rice, sold under the most 


stringent guarantees, arrived with but few ex- 
ceptions (and those only in late season cargoes) 
in perfect condition, thereby reflecting great 
credit upon the shippers, through: whose care 
and skill in the selection of the grain, and its 
subsequent stowage and ventilation, this result 
had been achieved. Japan Rice has been slowly 
but steadily growing in favour with consumers 
generally, but especially in Italy, where it finds 
a ready sale in consequence of its great simi- 
iarity to the home-grown description. Contracts 
for over 70,000 tons of the new crop have 
already been made, at prices ranging from 9s. 
43d.down to gs., and we have every reason to be- 
lieve that shipments to Europe will equal, if they 
do not exceed, those of any previous season.” 
When it is remembered that the shipments of 
rice to Europe from the four great Indian places 
of export—Akyab, Rangoon, Bassein, and Moul- 
mein, aggregated only 589,100 tons in 1888, 
and that Japan now sends more than one-fourth 
of this total—her figure indeed is second only to 
that for Rangoon—the importance of her trade in 
rice becomes apparent. It is to be observed, also, 
that Japanese rice commands the highest prices 
in the markets of the West after that of Java. 
The same circular says:—‘ Prices ranged as 
follows :—Fair shipping qualities Rangoon and 
Bassein 8s. gd. to 9s. 9d., Necransie 8s. to gs., 
Chapril 7s. 6d. to 8s. 6d., Patna ros. to12s., Japan 
gs. 6d. to 118. Home trade qualities, Rangoon 
and Bassein, 9s. 3d. to ros. 6d. for ordinary, and 
11s. to 12s. for fine. Necransie 8s. gd. to gs. 3d., 
Patna r1s.:to 12s., ordinary 13s. to 18s., for fine, 
Japan 11s. to 13s. 6d., Java 12s. to 14s., fine 15s. 
to 22s. per cwt.” 


PoLiTICAL excitement seems to have reached 
a somewhat acute state in Kanazawa. The 
system of local Government promulgated last 
year is to go into effect on the rst of April, and 
preparations for this event have had the effect 
of dividing Kanazawa into two camps, the one 
presided over by Mr. Inagaki, the other by Mr. 
Hasegawa. The former has its head-quarters 
at the Yomei Club, the latter at the Kinyo 
Clab. Rivalry between the two ran very high 
last month. The leaders of the parties were, 
of course, courteous and polite to each other, 
but their followers showed less consideration, 
exchanging jeers, insults, and sometimes even 
blows when they met inthe street. On the 27th 
ultimo the trouble culminated. At about 4 0’clock 
in the afternoon of that day, a body of the Ina- 
gaki adherents collected and began to make 
threatening demonstrations at the residences 
or meeting-places of their rivals. They went 
first to a room of assembly in Tano-machi, and 
invited any one of the Hasegawa faction to meet 
them. A certain Mr. Sano had no choice but 
to acceptthe challenge. He succeded, however, 
in escaping after a wrangling bout. Thence 
the rioters proceeded to another meeting-place 
of their opponents in Kimachi, and after having 
given vent to some tall language, made their 


way to building in Hachiman-koji, where 
documents belonging to the Hasegawa party 
were kept. Forcing their way into the house, 
they compelled an old clerk to give up 
the documents, and then, having smashed 
some furniture and fittings and imbibed some 
saké, went to their own head-quarters, where 
they primed themselves anew. Sallying out once 
more at about 9 o'clock, and taking with their 
about 20 coolies, they raided the chief club of the 
Hasegawa party, drove out its immates, and set 
about breaking up the furniture. Just then 
three gentlemen, Messrs. Koizumi, Tsuda, and 
Nishino, arrived at the club. They were im- 
mediately assaulted. One managed to escape, 
but the others were badly hurt. Two policemen 
ran up at this juncture, but were obliged to 
devote themselves to extinguishing a fire caused 
by the upsetting of a lamp. The rioters were 
thus enabled to beat a retreat. Five of them 
were subsequently arrested, however, and will 
doubtless be duly punished. The Mainichi 
Shimbun censures the police for allowing the 
fracas to assume such dimensions, but it is not 
difficult to conceive that the police were as much 
taken by surprise as any one else. 


Tue Exhibition of Agricultural and Industrial 
products at Uyeno is a very small affair, not 
more extensive than an ordinary Tokyo bazaar. 
The first room is devoted to woven and knitted 
goods, of Tokyo make, comprising ordinary 
wearing cottons, wax-cloths, and silks, and 
woollen shawls, caps, and stockings. The shawls 
display even more than the usual glaring con- 
trast of colours so often observable in Japanese 
imitations of foreign goods. Another room con- 
tains samples of barley, wheat, rice, and hemp. 
Nothing could be more meagre than the display 
of poultry ; adozen reversed baskets are all that 
is to be seen. In one of thé baskets, however, 
there is a very fine pair of white Leghorn fowls, 
and in its neighbour a fine-grown pair of Brahma 
fowls. For the past year considerable interest 
has been displayed by Tokyo poulterers in the 
improvement of the breed of hens. Turkeys 
are less sought after than before; but several 
breeders are devoting their attention to the raising 
of Minorca, Leghorn, Brahma, Plymouth Rock, 
and Dorking birds. Of these the Plymouth 
Rock and the Leghorn seem to be the favourites. 
The eggs command prices varing from twenty- 
five to eighty se” a piece. 


Cotonzx Otcorr, President of the Theosophists 
Society, delivered a lecture on the gth inst. in 
the Hall of the Educational Society at the First 
Upper Middle School, Hitotsbashi, Téky6. The 
audience was large and appreciative, consisting 
chiefly of the student class, but including a con- 
siderable number of Buddhist priests. The 
Colonel, choosing his subject with a view to the 
Society under whose auspices he lectured, spoke 
of the necessity of a religious basis in education. 
He set out by saying that, coming to Japan 
from India, he had been agreeably struck by 
the free and upright bearing of the Japanese as 
compared with the natives of India. The latter 
seemed to have lost their sentiment of nation- 
ality. Livingin an atmosphere of disregard, if not 
contempt, for their old traditions and customs, 
taught to value only foreign systems and philoso- 
phies, their spirit of patriotism and independence 
had been numbed. Their men had become 
submissive and cringing. They had forgotten 
how to look a superior in the face or to assert 


the rights which all individuals of the human 
race possessed in common. But the Japanese 
bore themselves as free men, and while con- 
gratulating them heartily on this contrast, the 
speaker urged upon them the advisability of not 
prostrating themselves completely before the 
shrine of foreign civilization. In India and 
Ceylon the Society of Theosophists, by re- 
directing men’s attention to the faith of their 
forefathers, had been instrumental in effecting 
a happy revival. The people were beginning 
to remember that they had something to be 
proud of in their own past, beginning again 
lo feel the beating of the national heart. 
Without pride of country, without patriotism, 
there could be no real prosperity, no sound 
progress. Of all contemptible things, noth- 
ing could be more contemptible than the 
man who, after a few years’ sojourn abroad, 
came home to despise his own country and 
to assert his superiority to his own country- 
men by scoffing at their institutions and their 
systems. Against such mean-souled persons 
the public should be strongly on its guard. 
Modern civilization was a two-sided picture. 
To superficial observers it presented a face of 
refinement, comfort, and culture. To deeper 
scrutiny it revealed degrading and revolting 
aspects. It was founded on one thing and 
one thing only—self. Its unique aim was 
personal aggrandisement. It sacrificed every- 
thing to the acquisition of wealth. All spheres 
of the’ life it nurtured were permeated by 
this influence. To make money men stop- 
ped at nothing, and provided that they made 
money, they incurred no censure for the me- 
thods employed. Let the Japanese beware 
how they accepted this civilization in its entirety. 
They were told by occidental teachers that 
Christianity was the foundation of civilized pro- 
gress, but history emphatically denied this asser- 
tion. Christianity had impeded progress, and 
not till religious toteration and freedom of con- 
science became recognised principles of Go- 
vernment did the world witness a really remark- 
able development of human intellect. The 
Christians of England subscribed large sums 
annually for the purpose of sending mis- 
sionaries to preach their faith to the Japa- 
nese, but in London there were a_ million 
people who never entered a church from year’s 
end to year’s end. Instead of despatching pro- 
pagandists to distant lands, why did not the 
Christians attend to this unhealed element 
among their own folks? Japan had already an 
excellent creed. She had Buddhism. They 
were told that Buddhism, as taught by its great 
founder and believed by hundreds of millions 
of Asiatics, was opposed to the principles of 
science. Science, indeed! How many things 
now standing high among truths recognised by 
all men had been originally denounced and 
opposed by science? Christianity itself, how 
had it fared at the hands of science? But in 
point of fact Buddhism did not conflict with 
science. On the contrary, science would surely 
be found on its side. Religion they must have. 
There could be no efficient system of morals 
without religion. In looking over the educa- 
tional curricula of Japan, he had been pained 
to find that all mention of religion was omitted. 
Morals, indeed, were spoken of, but there was 
nothing about religion. Now if there were 
question merely of educating youths as you 
would train an animal, educating them to per- 
form certain acts or discharge certain semi- 
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plished deeds that made the world hold its 
breath. Count Ito compiled a constitution that 
“‘might have been drawn up by a University 
student after a month’s study.” Again, the 
President of the Privy Council quoted words 
used by Cavour. Therefore the Wippon Fin 
infers that he meant to compare himself to 
Cavour. But to “set up a parallel between the 
doings of the Italian Statesman dnd the spending 
of thousands of yex upon banquets to celebrate 
Japan’s policy towards China and Korea or to 
promote the cause of Treaty Revision” seems 
to the Tokyo magazine slightly . extravagant. 
These wild and monstrous criticisms are ac- 
centuated by bitter sarcasms, ‘and the article 
concludes thus :—‘‘ Only a genius can appreciate 
a genius. Had Cavour been alive he would 
recognise a formidable rival in Count Ito. - It 
is much to be regretted for the latter’s sake 
that his en/ourage of noisy, ignorant persons 
obscures him as a bank of clouds obscures the 
moon’s brilliancy. One word more. Though 
deeply versed in Occidental ideas, the Count, in 
his public utterances, should avoid the domain of 


C. P. Chater, is stated to have been the largest 
assembly of the kind ever witnessed in Hong- 
kong. The auction of ponies after the races 
had been held and only two out of 30 fetched 
$100, half the number being knocked down for 
sums from $5 to $50. Major Tripp, Com- 
mandant of the Hongkong Volunteers, is about 
to resign his post, as he is leaving the colony 
on account of ill-health. Rear-Admiral Sir 
Nowell Salmon left Hongkong on the afternoon 
of the 27th ult., in the A/acrity, for the north. 


mechanical functions, religion might be dis- 
pensed with. But if you wanted to train them 
for something better than that, you must come 
to some agreement as to the principles of the 
training. You must determine whether man 
has only one life, or whether he has two or 
more lives. This was not the time or the 
occasion to enter into a discussion of that 
question. For himself, indeed, no doubt existed 
as to man’s future state, and as to the supreme 
necessity of teaching him to look forward to 
existences of which the present was only a small 
part. He could occupy hours adducing proofs 
that this life is not the end of all. He believed 
firmly that man could exist outside the body 
of his visible being ; that the spirits of the great 
sages, the Arshi and the Rakan, still interested 
themselves in the affairs of the human race. 
The movement of revival represented by the 
Theosophist Society confirmed him in this faith, 
for without any official aid, without making any 
special appeal to the public, it had gone on 
growing steadily and gaining adherents every- 
where. The lecturer concluded by thanking 


Tue Budget for 1889-90 has been compiled 
and is published in the Oficial Gazette. This 
important document requires such care in trans- 
lation that we refrain from laying it immediately 
before our readers, and confine ourselves for the 
moment to a statement of totals. The aggre- 
gate revenue is put at 76,600,185 yen, and the 
aggregate expenditure at 76,596,312 yen. As 
compared with the previous fiscal year, there is 
an increase of 1,202,172 yen in the revenue and 
of 1,206,369 yen in the expenditure. The 
figures are stated as follows :— 


. Yer. . : fs 

the Educational Society for the honour it had} Ordinary Revenue...c..cssscssseseses F6.9041g1 46. | DURE SCIENCE. His arguments about the pupreme 
done him in requesting him to lecture and his| Extraordinary Revenue ............ 886,053.77 | rights of Sovereigns may convince some officials, 
audience for its indulgent attention. Tata lsweueiae Lode eta 966004864 but even mere students must feel doubtful about 
Pda Ordinary Expenditure .......0000 65.990,890.44 |them when they consult the pages of history. 
Colonel Olcott spoke in English which was Extraordinary "Expenditure ......... 10,605.422.31 |The Count had better confine his speeches to 
. 7 . m : a 

rendered into Japanese by an interpreter. Con- Total Expenditure............... 76,596,312.75 ig Bad oe Rated by. the Cabinet 
saprine ahatihe led had not been written. | Excess of Revenue over Expendi- The Nippon Fin, by publishing this article, 

sidering that the lecture had not been wr , ture ..... Sede gees slvalsse as yCdwexdtead 3,872.47 


has certainly achieved the notoriety of ventilat- 
ing the most inconsequential and ridiculous 
opinions ever advanced by any Japanese journal 
or magazine. We do not know which is more 
to be regretted, the fact that a nominally sober 
periodical should show itself so silly and feather- 
headed, or the fact that the Police Authorities 
should be obliged to notice such absurdities, 
It was the Méppon Fin that published the wild 
libels about the Takashima Colliery and then 
sought to maintain its opinions by the ordeal of 
duelling. 


and that the interpreter was wholly unprepared, 
it cannot be denied that the rendering deserved 
much credit. But, on the other hand, it often 
erred, and erred very seriously, sometimes by 
sins of omission, sometimes by sins of commis- 
sion.. Perhaps this was inevitable. One point, 
however, we deem it advisable to note. To his 
Japanese audience it must have seemed that 
Colonel Olcott intended to criticise adversely 
the tendencies of this empire's leading states- 
men towards Western civilization. The impres- 
sion was entirely due to incorrect interpreta- 
tion. Colonel Olcott used no words capable of 
being construed by English hearers in that 
sense. We understand that the Colonel lec- 
tured again on Sunday and Monday in the 
Koseikan, Tsukiji. It seems a pity that notice 
of his lectures is not published, for whether 
people agree with a dissent from his views, they 
would: doubtless be interested in hearing the 
opinions of the representative of a movement that 
has made so much stir as Esoteric Buddhism. 


Wr explained in our last issue the circum- 
stances that led to the suspension of the Choya 
Shimbun. The same account applies also to 
the Err? Choya, which, according to popular 
belief, is intimately connected with the Choya. 
The Nrppon Fin has also been suspended, but 
for a different reason. The Koron Shimpo 
the Choya and the Z£iri may possibly have 
erred inadvertently, though the language of 
the first was unquestionably treasonable, and 
the language of the two last disgraceful. 
But the Wippon Fin must have intended to 
get itself suspended, for it published an article 
that no administrators of the present Press Laws 
could possibly overlook. The essay set out by 
asserting that in these times, when the art of 
printing has made such progress, any speaker 
desiring to win public applause, must remem- 
ber that he addresses an audience much wider 
than his immediate hearers. From this point 
of view the Wippon Fin saw reason to regret 
several points in Count Ito’s recent speech to 
Local Officials. It gravely informed the Count 
that men of real ability should respect the prin- 
ciple of modesty and leave others to find out 
their merits. On what part of the speech 
this extraordinary dictum was based we have 
been unable to discover, but it would seem 
that the Mippon Fin, detecting, or ima- 
gining that it detected, some resemblance be- 
tween Count Ito’s utterances and the words 
addressed by Prince Bismarck to Prince Iwa- 
kura seventeen years ago, concluded that the 
Count desired to liken himself to the Great 
Chancellor. The resemblance itself is peculiar. 
The Chancellor protested against the accusation 
that Germany had engaged in a military policy 
of deliberate choice. The Count protested 
against the charge that the members of the pre- 
sent Cabinet are influenced only by love of office. 
Therefore the Vippon Fin judges that the Japa- 
nese statesman intended to set up a paralled be- 
tween himself and the German, and therefore it 
rateshim for conceit! Bismarck, it says,accom- 


THE entertainment given at the Rokumeikan on 
Monday evening by the leading merchants of 
Tokyo to celebrate the promulgation of the Con- 
stitution, was one of the most brilliant affairs of 
the kind ever witnessed in Tokyo. The decora- 
tions were quile exceptional, being in pure 
Japanese style. Flags, wreaths, big bouquets, 
and such things were conspicuous by their ab- 
sence, their place being happily taken by dwarf 
trees and rare shrubs in large porcelain pots, 
and by graceful: hana-kago, which formed 
the back-bone of the whole decorative desiga 
and looked as novel as they were charming. The 
colossus of them all'stood in the hall within the 
elbow of the principal staircase. It was an 
old time bullock-cart covered with black cloth 
and resplendent with gilt mountings, on which 
stood an immense basket of the well-known 
classical shape, its meshes covered with ; 
fluttering gold foil that sparkled and glittered in 
the electric light, and a delightfully grouped 
mass of bamboo, plum, and pine, the em- 
blematic trees, projecting from its spreading 
neck. Similar but smaller baskets hung 
suspended in a series of niches, or alcoves, 
along the corridor outside the ball-room, 
each basket enclosing a large glass globe 
full of water, from which ascended bamboo 
cylinders supporting flowers. The cylinders 
were richly lacquered, and their surfaces of 
makt-ye shone across the water among a mul- 
titude of gold fish. The conception was delight- 
ful and perfectly carried out in all details. About 


Tuere does not appear to be much stirring in 
Hongkong. The Jockey Club had an off-day, 
and an excellent afternoon’s sport was provided. 
‘“‘Iolanthe,” performed by the Choral Society, 
again filled the City Hall Theatre. The Sur- 
veyor-General to succeed Mr. J. M. Price has 
been appointed, and the post will be filled by 
Mr. Brown, Government Engineer in Cyprus. 
Mr. Deane is going on leave. Major-General 
Gordon will be acting Captain-Superintendent 
of Police, and Major Dempster take charge of 
the gaol. On the morning of the 24th ult. fire 
was discovered in the hold of the steamer Ben- 
lawers. The flames raged amongst 800 tons of 
. general cargo for several hours before they were 
got under, and this was not accomplished until 
eighteen feet of water had been poured into the 
hold. The damage has been confined to the 
cargo, and, so far as could be seen, the ship 
had not sustained material injury. A Masonic 
Ball, given on the 25th ullimo under the 
_ auspices of Right Worshipful Bro. the Hon. 
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fifteen hundred guests were present, including a consisting of Sir Rutherford Alcock, Sir Thomas 
number of ladies dressed in the pretty and Wade, Sir Henry Peek, Alderman. Sir Reginald 
chaste costume now unfortunately becoming so Hanson, and other gentlemen in China, waited 
scarce. Several Buddhist priests in canonical on the Lord Mayor for the purpose of asking 
brocades also formed an unusual feature. Dan- his lordship to open a fund at the Mansion 
cing was kept up until one o clock, even after House for the relief of the sufferers by the floods 
the departure of the guests from Yokohama, for and famine in that country. Alderman Sir 
whom a special train had been provided. Reginald Hanson introduced the deputation, 
and speeches were delivered by Sir Rutherford 
Alcock, Sir Thomas Wade, Sir Henry Peek, 
Sir John Pender, and others. The Lord 
Mayor, in reply, asked that all the infor- 
mation in the possession of the deputation 
might be furnished him by the next morning, 
and he would then give a reply. The Lord 
Mayor has made an appeal on behalf of the 
sufferers from the famine in China. The 
grounds on which he makes the appeal are as 
follows :—1. The suffering is so terrible that we 
are hardly able to conceive what this famine in 
China means. The women and children are 
dying in thousands by the wayside, while the 
starving men are powerless to help them. 2. 
The Chinese Government, even if it had a far 
more perfect organization, would be quite un- 
able to meet this exceptional distress; but it is 
doing what it can by subventions of money to the 
famine-stricken districts for the immediate relief 
of the destitute. 3. England has for centuries 
been connected with China in large and profit- 
ablecommercial relations, and this gives China an 
especial claim upon us in a crisis like the pre- 
sent. Any help that we can give would greatly 
assist those who are working under exceptional 
difficulties in spreading the beneficent influences 
of civilization in that great country. The iin- 
pediments in the way of distribution have been 
met by a powerful and energeric committee in 
China, and the appropriation will be carried on 
as in the great famine of 1878, by the mission- 
aries. Donations may be sent to the Lord 
Mayor at the Mansion House, or paid in to the 
account of ‘‘ The China Famine Relief Fund” 
at the Bank of England.” 


beautiful of the many old churches in the 
county, is dedicated to Saint Neot. All the 
windows in the church are of stained glass, and 
represent the miracles said to have been perfurm- 
ed by Saint Neot, many of which are quite as 
marvellous as that of the three fishes. Saint 
Neot, who was the descendant of a line of Cornish 
Princes, wasa man of exceedingly small stature. 
Delicate from his birth, he became a student 
instead of a warrior, and ultimately through his 
scholarly attainments and family influence found 
himself at the head of a religious order located 
on the banks of a small stream which still 
runs: through St. Neot, a village nestling under 
the hills at the head ofa beautiful valley on the 
edge of the moor aforesaid. The story of the 
three fishes, however, as told i oco, differs slightly 
from the above. It runs that the saint, com- 
plaining one day of some insects in the water, 
was told by a servant that the well, being 
a natural spring in the side of a bank, always 
open, could not be kept free of insects, and 
suggested that it be covered in. To this the 
saint objected, and told the servant to follow 
him. Saint Neot then walked to theriver, but a 
few paces off, and, repeating a short prayer, 
put his hand in the water and drew out a beau- 
tiful trout. This operation he repeated three 
times, and the fishes, whith remained perfectly 
quiescent, were handed to the servant, ‘who 
was told to take them to the well and place 
them in the water. This was done, and the 
cook was never after troubled with insects in the 
water, for an obvious reason. But it came to 
pass that the saint lay sick for several days, and 
was rapidly sinking, as he could not be tempted 
to take any food however delicate and carefully 
prepared, and his attendants were in great trouble 
thereat. At length one day he said he thought 
he might be able to eat a litle fish, and the 
servants, overjoyed at this prospect of a step 
towards recovery, instead of going lo the river 
to catch fish, went to the well and scooped out 
the three trout placed there by order of the 
saint. These fish were cooked in three different 
ways and served, but the saint immediately re- 
cognised them as the fish he had blessed, and 
ordered them to be returned to the well. They 
were at once put back, and were no sooner 
placed in the water than they came to life and 
swam about as if they had never been fried, 
baked, and stewed. Saint Neot was par- 
ticularly noted for his power over animals, ahd 
many are the miracles related as performed by 
him in regard to wild creatures. For instance, 
the farmers of his neighbourhood came one day 
and complained that the crows interfered 
with some process of agriculture and thus 
caused them much loss. Saint Neot addressed 
the crows and impounded them in a certain 


Count Inouye, we learn from the Nicht Nich? 
Shimbun, invited the principal merchants of 
Yokohama who are engaged in the silk trade to 
his private residence a few days ago, and urged 
upon them the necessity of coming to some 
decision about the Silk Associations. His 
Excellency reminded those present—among 
whom were Messrs. Mogi, Shibusawa, Takagi, 
and Ono—that questions had been propounded 
as to the advisability of abolishing the rules of 
the Silk Associations and sending a committee 
to Europe for the purpose of investigating the 
methods of sericulture adopted there, but that 
as yet no determination on these points had 
been arrived at by any of the silk-men. There 
might not always be absolute uniformity of in- 
terests between producers and dealers in silk, 
but in point of fact both were necessary to the 
trade, and both should be equally anxious for 
its development. Commercial affairs, the Mini- 
ster went on to explain, could not be conducted 
solely on scientific principles. Convenience 
and custom had to be considered, and it some- 
times happened that laws framed with the object 
of fostering or promoting trade, not only failed 
in their purpose, but actually impeded its ac- 
complishment. The Government, being fully 
alive to these facts, desired to have the cdopera- 
tion of merchants and producers themselves in 
this matter, and the Minister strongly impressed 
upon his hearers the advisability of taking some 
unanimous action. The merchants promised 
to lose no time in following his Excellency’s 
advice and convening a meeting for the pur- 
pose indicated. 


In a recent issue of the -V. C. Datly News a 


correspondent writes as follows :— 


The “ magnificent-work ” of the Roman Catholic Missionaries 
includes the Sheng Shin Pao, ‘‘ Sacred Heart Gazette,” published 
at Zi-ka-wei for the instruction of the Chinese. In the number 
for the eighth month last year is a ‘* fish marvel’’ in substance 
as follows. A saint built a religious retreat wherein a very clear 
shallow pool were only three fish, one very beautiful. So the 
saint gave orders that they should not be caught or disturbed, 
which was ‘‘not his own fancy merely, but the Lord's 
will,’ But this too strict divine rule was afterwards 
relaxed, so that one fish a day might be caught. But though 
caught, still three and only three remained in the pvol! 
After this the saint was ill and to tempt his palate, his at- 
taindants secretly caught and cooked two of the tsh instead 
of one. The smoking fish, one boiled, the other baked, were set 
before the saint. Hea+ked whence came the fish. The servants 
replied: Both fish, spiritual father, we caught from the pool 
for you to choose which one you like. The saint, enraged, or- 
dered them thrown back into the water. This was done, the 
priest prayed, and at once the cooked fish wriggled into life 
again, and were seen swimming about the pool! If in all the 
rubbish of ‘anism and Buddhism there is a more absurd tale to 


Tuere are signs that the city of New York 
will be called upon ta make another on- 
ward step towards facilitating rapid transit 
through its limits. When the horse-car system 
had proved inadequate to the needs of the 
city, elevated railroads took the place of the 
street cars, to the delight of the general public 
but to the intense disgust of the real estate 
owners and dwellers on the great avenues, 
who saw their anticipations of noise, smoke, 
and foul smells fully realized. But such is the 
marvellous growth of the city, such the feverish 
activity of commerce and the growing patronage 
extended to these facilities of communication, 
that the present system of rapid transit will have 
space on the top of a hill where they could do| to undergo other changes shortly before it can 
no damage until the farmers’ work was com- again acceptably fill the place assigned it in the 
pleted. On another occasion the farmers came | city’s commercial life. Owing to the multitudes 
to the saint in great grief, all their oxen having crowding into the cars, delays occur at every 
been carried off by a horde of robbers station; and the termini are reached only long 
from the north-west. They complained that after schedule time. The cars are usually filled 
they could not proceed with their ploughing with passengers, standing about and profiting 
for want of oxen, but Saint Neot soon remedied by every corner or opening in the crowd inside. 
this by calling upon the strongest of the deer Since the amalgamation of the various com- 
iy the neighbouring hills, whoimmediately came, panies and the consequent absence of competi- 
and, bowing their necks to the yoke, took the tion, the public has had much cause for com- 
place of the oxen and worked till the farmers plaint; the former speed, with business men 
had completed their ploughing. the chief consideration, has actually been de- 
creased to save wear and tear. ‘The only alter- 
We take this from the S/. Fames’s Budget :—|native is declared to be a road of four tracks, 
“On the 21st inst, an influential deputation, | the two additional tracks being intended for long- 


bolster up priestly claims, will the learned Jesuits of. Shanghai 
please point it out? This puerile fish story the Chinese are 
taught to believe no less than the noble and beneficent miracles 
rec rded in the Gospels. Do the “‘ spiritual fathers ”” regard this 
as one of the pious frauds supposed to contain spiritual food for 
the ignorant? Or do they really believe it to be true? If the 
latter, will they kindly tell us the name of the saint in English 
and when and where and how he lived, and give us good historical 
evidence for the truth of the story. Otherwise how must think- 
ing meu regard their claim to be specially fitted to teach science 
and morals 


We do not refer to this matter with the inten- 
tion of expressing an opinion on the writer’s 
sentiments in regard to the work of the Roman 
Catholie missionaries. He will doubtless find 
supporters, and is sure to meet with opponents. 
But we can enlighten him as to the English name 
of the saint referred to in the “fish marvel,” 
and the spot where the occurrence is said to 
have taken place. Saint Neot is the name, and a 
village called after the saint exists on the south- 
ern edge of the extensive moor which lies be- 
tween Bodmin and Launceston in the county of 
Cornwall. The parish church, one of the most 
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distance and express trains, but there is no 
street wide enough for. such a purpose. An- 
other alternative proposed by some property- 
owners on the famous Broad-way is the erection 
of an elevated road there, worked by cable and 
running twenty miles an hour; but this plan 
seems to have evoked only an almost universal 
opposition to the sacrifice of another street, 
and many urge the compulsory employment 
of the cable system by the company run- 
ning the present elevated railroads. The State 
Legislature will have to listen this session to 
some proposals and to many complaints ; but a 
definite measure will probably be evolved only 
when public opinion in the city of New York 
has pronounced in favour of finally solving a 
question as vexed as it is important. 


ALREADY candidates for parliamentary honours 
are bestirring themselves actively, and many 
names are mentioned with confidence as pro- 
bable members of the Diet for this locality or 
that. ‘The vernacular press states -that, in all 
probablity, Dr. Hasegawa wiil be returned for 
Echigo; Mr. Aoki, of the Afaénich# Shimbun, 
for Izushi in Tajima; Mr. Kawakami, Vice- 
Director of the Commercial Bureau in the 
Foreign Office, for Kuga, in Yamaguchi Pre- 
fecture ; Messrs. Shimada Saburo and Nakajima 
Nobuyuki for Yokohama; Mr. Satta, Manager 
of the Tokyo Law School, for Kyoto; Mr. 
Soma Nagatane, for Hikone, in Koshiu; Mr. 
Sugiwara, of the Education Department, for 
Zeze in Koshiu; Judge Kitabatake and Mr. 
Haruki, a Public Presecutor, for Nara; Mr. 
Misaki, a Councillor of the Foreign Office, 
for Marugame in Sanuki; Mr. Komatsubara, 
Secretary to the Minister of State for Home 
Affairs, for Okayama in Bizen; Mr. Kurizuka, 
Secretary to the Minister of State for Justice, 
and Mr. Saito, Director of the Bureau of Trade 
in the Department of Agriculture and Com- 
merce, for Fukui in Echizen; Messrs. Kaneko, 
and Kurino, Private Secretaries, for Fukuoka ; 
Mr. Suyehiro of the Choya Shimbun for Uwa- 
jima; Messrs. Seki Naohiko and Oi Kentaro, 
for Wakayama; Mr. Kawajima, a Councillor of 
the Department of State for Finance, for Kago- 
shima; Mr. Yano Fumio, of the Hocht Shim- 
bun, for the Akasaka and Azabu Districts 
in Tokyo; Mr. Fukuchi, late of the Ach? 
Nicht Shimbun, and Mr. Taguchi of the Kezzat 
Zasshé for the Shitaya and Hongo Districts of 
Yokyo; Mr. Isobe, Public Prosecutor of the 
Supreme Court, for Toyama Prefecture; Mr. 
Yoshida Ichijiro, Secretary of the Department 
of State for Finance, for Saitama ; and Mr. Oye 
Taku formerly Prefect of Kanagawa, for Kana- 
gawa. With respect to Imperial nominees for 
the House of Peers—who, it will be remembered, 
are elected in the proportion of one for each 
City and Prefecture from among the tax-payers 
of the highest amount of direct national taxes, 
and after election are nominated by the Em- 
peror—it is predicted that Mr. Iwasaki Ya- 
nosuke will be chosen for Tokyo; Mr. Fujita 
Denzaburo for Osaka; Mr. Mitsui Hachiroemon 
for Kyoto ; Mr. Hara Zenzaburo for Kanagawa ; 
Mr. Hara Rokuro for Tottori; Mr. Itami Bun- 
yemon for Saga, and Mr. Kawasaki Hachiyemon 
for Ibaraki. 


THERE can be no question now of the depth 
and breadth of the opposition to the Tungchow 
railway, notwithstanding the recently avowed 
intention of Li Chung-tang to exert his influence 
to carry on the work, It has now come to pass 


that a large number of employés have been dis- 
charged by the railway company, and this does 
not look as if the Directors expected an im- 
mediate cessation of the opposition to their pro- 
ceedings. Extraordinary as it may seem, one 
of the pleas against railways urged by one of 
the Peking Censorate is that railways have 
proved so dangerous and troublesome in foreign 
countries that the lines are being taken up, and 
the foreigners want China to buy up their old 
rails. If such a fable as this emanates from 
educated Chinese nothing but opposition can 
be expected from the great mass of the lower 
orders, especially those who believe that their 
interests will suffer by the innovation. The 
situation, however, is fully described in the 


following extract from the Chinese Times :-— 


The reaction against the railway extension in the North, 
which we commented on three weeks ago, appears to have re- 
sulted in a temporary victory for the reactionaries ; and the pro- 
ject of a railway to vonnect ‘lientsin with ‘Tungchow has been 
postponed, to say the least, for an indefinite period. The door 
of escape provided for the Empress Dowager, the Seventh 
Prince, the Viceroy Li, and other high personages who had 
identified themselves with the enterprise seems to be that of a 
reference of the matter to the Great Council and to the various 
provincial authorities, than which no better way of shelving the 
question could have been devised, 

The true cause uf this sudden opposition to the construction of 
a railway near the capital, is not obvious, and may not be fully 
known for some time to come. The alleged grounds of objec- 
tion are no doubt to a certain extent sincerely put forward. 
Apprehension does exist of industrial disturbance, interference 
with vested rights, violation of old customs, affronts to super- 
stitious beliefs, and so forth; and the smouldering embers of 
the general hostility to railways based on these familiar grounds 
have been diligently fanned into flame by those who have 
ulterior schemes to subserve. It is difficult, however, to dis- 
sociate this outburst of the anti-progressive spirit from the pre- 
sent peculiar circumstances of the capital. It is ominous that 
the leaders of the reaction against the progressive schemes of 
the Empress are the persons who exercise the greatest influence 
over the youthful Monarch—the worshippers of the rising sun, 
who have doubtless calculated the strength and direction of the 
various political forces with great care. The tutors of the Em- 
peror are among the most pronounced; and the most efficient 
Minister of the I'sung-li Yamén, and hosts of other personages 
of importance in the State, the Marquis Tséng excepted, are 
either silent or swell the ranks of the objectors. ‘Ihe head of 
the movement was the Prince of Tun, commonly known as the 
Fifth Prince, a man of uncouth manners but of independent 
character, who without any responsibility has been at various 
times a thorn in the side of both his brothers. And so over- 
whelming did the opposition appear that it is hard to namea 
single individual of weight who has dared to avow himself a 
partisan of an enterprise which but the other day received full 
Imperial sanction, and had already passed into the hands of the 
executive. 

The sudden death from apoplexy of the Prince of Tun may 
possibly cause the hostile movement to fail; and it may even be 
that in the few days which remain of the reign of the Empress 
she may have the satisfaction of witnessing the triumph of her 
policy. 

We know but little of the Court intrigues, and it may be that 
the contest over the railway is but an indication accidentally 
brought into prominence of far-reaching differences within the 
walls of the Imperial Palace; and if so the incidents following 
the full accession of the Emperor will be jooked forward to 
with very. great interest. It would be vain in the absence of data 
to speculate on what may occur, but the significance of the 
action of the magnates who esther think they know best the 
mind and temper of the sovereign, or who are confident of their 
ability to control him cannot be mistaken. But it does not fol- 
low that a new era of anti-foreign and anti-progressive policy is 
about to be inaugurated. A few years ago, while Prince Kung 
was in office, who was the man who was held to be the im- 
personation of all that was violently, and even fanatically anti- 
foreign? The Seventh Prince then stood as the embodiment of 
reaction. But no sooner did the Prince come out of his seclu- 
sion and assume an active part in affairs than he was found to 
be not only amiable and pleasant, but open to conviction, and 
forward in accepting the new conditions which the circumstances 
of the time compelled the country to face. As with the father, 
so it may prove to be with the son, and at any rate it would 
be premature to conclude from the struggle over the railway ex- 
tension that the new Emperor will be wholly given over to a 
blind and bigoted conservatism. When the new combinations 
are once settled in their places, and the party which is to rule 
in the State has made good its position, the immediate cause of 
hostility to the Tungchow Railway may cease to operate, and 
the question which is now debated at fever heat may, like those 
questions which agitate democratic countries on the eve of 
elections, fall into wholesome neglect, under cover of which the 
real statesmen may resume their beneficent projects without the 
fear of provoking deadly opposition. 


* 
*" * 

Tientsin appears to be growing apace, and is 
to be shortly lighted by gas. At a public meet- 
ing, held on the 15th ult. in the Club, the 
Tientsin Gas Company was floated. Mr. 
FitzHenry took the chair, and laid the company’s 
amended prospectus before the meeting in a 
most clear and lucid address, 


2 '® 

The reported death of the ex-Secretary of 
Yuen Taotai, Chinese Resident in Korea, turns 
out not to be true. He escaped from Shanghai 
to Hongkong, where he is alive still, but an 
attempt was made on his life there of which we 
may learn full particulars soon, as the assassin 
is said to be in the hands of the colonial 
authorities. \ 


* 
* * 
The Yellow River breach at Chéng Chou, ac- 


cording to letters just received from Kaiféng 
Fu, causes anxiety. The leakage through the 
new bank is great, and increases, although all 
possible endeavours are made by fascine work, 
sand bags, etc., also free use of concrete blocks 
to thicken the wall and prevent filtration of 
water through. Ina month the snows will be- 
gin to melt, and in May the river will be in flood, 
so that the utmost endeavours must be made 
quickly to prepare for the coming shock, which 
is awaited with general fear. Examination of 
the river bank made over defined districts shows 
that on both sides the river walls are in bad 
order, but worst on the north side, thus confirm- 
ing the reports of two foreign engineers whose 
opinons were to the same effect. Everywhere the 
tiver bed has risen up, the banks have been 
heightened continually, but the bases of 
the banks have not been widened or streng- 
thened correspondingly; therefore the super- 
structures throughout are wéak and _ pre- 
carious. The sea outlet grows worse each 
year, and if ever reclamation is made will be, 
perhaps, the chief element of expense, as the 
river mouth is choked by bars and sand banks 
so that the water cannot get out. It is now 
difficult, even at high water, for a small trading 
junk to enter the river, and entry can only be 
made by a pilot well acquainted with the tor- 
tuous and shallow channels. It seems, con- 
sidering the long line of perhaps 1,800 or 2,000 
miles requiring to be deepened, the badness 
of the banks throughout, the raising of the 
river bed so that it is now over a long line above 
the level of the country, and the dreadful 
condition of the sea entrance, that the best 
plan to deal- with what is a national evil and 
danger would be to intercept the Huang-ho at 
one or two points in Mongolia where natural 
depressions, the sites of ancient lakes, exist, 
and turn the waters into them as was done by 
Joseph, the son of Jacob, at the Raian Meeris 


basin of the Nile Valley. 


* 
* * 


Notwithstanding their somewhat isolated abode 
during the frozen mionths the people of Tien- 
tsin seem to enjoy life, their weekly paper re- 
cording a continuous round of social amusements 
—balls, concerts, amateur dramatic perform- 
ances, kettledrums, steeplechasing, paper hunt- 
ing, to which no doubt may be added shooting, 
skating, and other out door games. But the 
winter is now described as breaking, and the 
waterfowl are gathering in great flocks preparing 


for their flight northwards. 


* 
* * 


The shower of honours which the Empress 
Regent has been bestowing on various states- 
men and officials resembles somewhat the dis- 
tribution of stars and crosses which usually marks 
the retirement of a government in England. 
The selection of the two men who are iden- 
lified with the progressive policy, the Seventh 
Prince and the Viceroy Li, for special honour 
shows that Her Majesty means to stand to her 
guns ; and if she has temporarily to lower her 
colours and let the “young men” have their 
way for a time, her personality is too power- 
ful a factor in the State to remain long hidden. 
In her open and somewhat ostentatious rebuke 
of the Censor who proposed that, notwithstand- 
ing the assumption of power by the Emperor, 
certain: memorials should continue to be ad- 
dressed to the Empress Dowager, it may be 
thought that “ the lady doth protest too much.” 
The scene recalls a historical, or quasi-his- 
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torical incident in the Roman state: ‘“ Thrice 
did I offer him a kingly crown which he did 
thrice refuse.” But the way the Empress puts 
power from her may have other meanings also 
than a mere regretful self-abnegation. The 
wording of her Decree is not inconsistent with 
the theory that it is a covert warning to the new 
men and a disclaimer of responsibility for what 
may happen under the new order of things. 
The marked courtesy shown to foreign Powers 
on the occasion of the Imperial wedding is also 
probably not without significance, as it puts on 
record the friendly relations between China and 
‘her neighbours,” which were the result of the 
Empress's wise policy. 
a 

The Imperial honours conferred on His Ex- 
cellency the Viceroy have nearly exhausted the 
last possibilities of decoration. The permission 
to use scarlet or purple reins when riding either 
on horse-back or in a carriage, and to use the 
same colour for the props of the sedan chair, 
is a privilege believed to be reserved exclusively 
for the Imperial family, and the Empress has 
therefore gone as far as it is possible to show 


her appreciation of the merits of Li Hung-chang. 


* 
* * 


The Yamén has issued orders that the claims 
for indemnity arising out of the recent dis- 
graceful mutiny and riot at Chinkiang are to be 
settled by the Nanking officials without delay. 
No reference is to be made to Peking. Full 
reparations are to be made, and orders are 
given that settlement is to be both full and 
prompt. 


We have had the Graphophone delivering mes- 
sages to us from our friends beyond the Atlantic, 
and we are now promised the Phonograph, 
which is pronounced by its admirers to be by 
far the greater instrument of the two. As to 
their relative merits or demerits we are not pre- 
pared to say anything, but since we have spoken 
highly of the Graphophone, it seems just to 
publish the latest news about the doings of the 
Phonograph. “It may be interesting to your 
readers,” says a writer in the Pa// Mall Gazeite, 
“to know the history of that phonographic 
message (or phon-autograph) of ‘Gladstone 
to Edison’ which, ‘through Reuter’s Agency,’ 
has just been flashed over the world. Be it 
remembered, by the way, the world has only 
read the message ; but Edison, in his laboratory 
across the Atlantic, has heard it spoken, in the 
living voice of Gladstone! Just before Mr. 
Gladstone staxted for Italy he was the chief 
guest at a dinner party given by the universal 
Mr. Knowles, of the Wineleenth Century, at 
which. there were present also Lord Aderdeen, 
Lord Meath, Lord Rowton, Sir Morell Macken- 
zie, Sir William Hunter, Sir John Fowler, 
Colonel Gouraud, and others. Mr. Gladstone, 
in conversation with Colonel Gouraud before 
dinner, said he had read a great deal 
about the phonograph, but that “the more 
he read the less he understood.” Colonel 
Gouraud replied that, with Mr. Knowles’s leave, 
_Mr. Gladstone should understand all about the 
phonograph before the evening was over. He 
therefore despatched a telegram to have the 
instrument fetched up from his house in Nor- 
wood, and an hour later, the phonograph arrived. 
Colonel Gouraud made it talk, sing, whistle, 
and play the piano; and Mr. Gladstone and Mr. 
Knowles and all his guests were so delighted that 
they expressed themselves anxious to have some 


token of their admiration conveyed to Edison. 
“Nothing simpler!” said Colonel Gouraud, and 
he proposed that each of the gentlemen present 
should send his greeting, through the phono- 
graph, to.its inventor. This was unanimously 
agreed to, and Colonel Gouraud led the way. 
Taking up the speaking tube, he addressed 
Edison by name, gave him a word-picture of the 
scene, and introduced the host, Mr. Knowles. 
The pith of Mr. Knowles’s message was :—‘‘ You 
have turned one of the corners of the nineteenth 
century, and one of the corners of the world.” 
Fle then introduced Mr. Gladstone, whose 
brief, characteristic greeting we have all read by 
this time. The Earl of Aberdeen followed, 
who said:—‘‘The phonograph shall flourish, 
ruat celum”™! When Lord Rowton was intro- 
duced, Colonel Gouraud seized the tube a 
moment, and said: ‘In the voice of Lord 
Rowton, my dear Edison, you may think, if 
you please, that you are listening to the shade 
of Lord Beaconsfield.” Lord Rowton, acting 
on this cue, said, ‘‘ Dear Mr. Edison, the words 
of Colonel Gouraud make me deeply regret 
that he whose honoured name ”—(‘ Hear,” 
from Mr. Gladstone) —‘‘he has mentioned is 
not here to-night to share with Mr. Gladstone 
the astonishment and admiration which your 
grand work has excited in all our minds,—I am, 
yours very faithfully, Rowton.” In presenting 
Sir John Fowler, Mr. Knowles said, ‘ His amaz- 
ing work on the Forth Bridge, Mr. Edison, is 
the only rival of your marvellous invention which 
offers itself to my mind.” Each distinguished 
guest in turn addressed some appropriate words 
to the Wizard of Menlo Park; and Mr. Glad- 
stone, in saying his good night, assured Colonel 
Gourand that the evening had been one of the 
most interesting he had ever spent. Does any- 
body know of the felicitous message which, a 
few days before Mr. Knowles’s dinner-party, the 
Speaker of the House of Commons addres- 
sed by phonograph to Mr. Edison? The 
occasion was a soirée at the Speaker’s house, 
at which Colonel Gouraud and the phono- 
graph were present, along with many M.P.'s, 
May I give the Speaker's words in full? 
** Mr. Edison,” he said, ‘‘I have heard many 
speeches in my time, of various lengths 
and different merits, but I have never before 
this moment heard a speech from a wax 
cylinder. Colonel Gouraud has been kind 
enough to explain this wonderful instrument to 
a large company here assembled, and I venture 
in my own name, on behalf of the House of Con- 
mons, and on behalf of many friends who 
are present here to-night, to send across the 
Atlantic our congratulation to you on your won- 
derful discovery, and to wish for it the results 
which we all anticipate in the course of time will 
follow from it. I should also like to send 
across the Atlantic two words which are fami- 
liar to me as Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons, and which are familiar to many members 
of the House who are now around me.’”— 
“Order! order!” a prompt “Hear! hear!” 
and a volley of polite, drawing-room cheers 
arose from all the M.P.’s in the room, which 
were received into the funnel of the phono- 
graph, and Colonel Gouraud remarked to 
Edison through the speaking tube, ‘That's 
the first time the British House of Common has 
ever cheered in America.” Two more phono- 
grams, to complete the batch. Mr. Irving and 
his friend Mr. Joseph Hatton were dining with 


Colonel Gouraud the other evening, and at their 


request the phonograph was brought out after 
dinner. It addressed them by name, and called 
on them to respond, through it, to the master of 
its being. Mr. Irving had recourse to Shak- 
speare. ‘God bless you! Mr. Edison,” he 


said. ‘ You are a man, take you for all in all, 
we shall not look upon your like again.” Mr. 
Hatton’s response was not less happy: ‘“ Mr. 


You are its electri- 
I am your most wondering admirer.” 


Edison, the world is‘great. 
cian. 


Captain Frepericx V. McNair, senior officer 
of the U.S. Squadron on the Asiatic Station, 
has issued a general order from the Omaha at 
Chingkiang in reference to the death of Admiral 
Chandler, which says:—‘‘The deceased was 
buried in the cemetery of Happy Valley, Hong- 
kong, on February 13. The British civil, naval, 
and military authorities at Hongkong united in 
a marked and spontaneous manner with the 
officers and crew of the flagship Marion in 
extending military honours to the distinguished 
dead. Mourning will be worn by officers of 
the squadron for a period of thirty days. All 
orders issued by the late Commander-in-Chief 
will continue in force until further instructions,” | 


Miss Maup Menpgs has successfully entertained 
seventy or eighty of her little friends at a fancy- 
dress party where the costumes were supposed 
to be chiefly Japanese. We say ‘supposed to 
be,” because it is evident from the accounts 
published that the ‘‘fancy” element largely 
predominated, Daffodils, Puritans, Boy Blues. 
Imps, Faunteloys, Cavaliers, Moors, and many 
others being almost as fully represented as the 
kimono and o6: of Japan. From a sketch given 
in the Pall Afall Budget we observe that the 
garments of the Middle Kingdom also figured 
in the display, their wearers probably thinking 
that Japan and China are quite close enough 
to be associated on such an occasion. 


A Japanese girl, aged seventeen years, com- 
mitted suicide on Saturday morning by throw- 
ing herself into the sea at the English Hatoba. 
She was named Omura Yen, was a native of 
Osaka, and had been for some time previous an 
inmate of a Tokyo house of ill-fame. She had 
filled her sleeves with stones before committing 
the rash act, and though the body was recovered 
soon after, life was extinct. 


On Tuesday, just before tiffin time, while a trap 
belonging to one of the partners of Messrs. 
Bing and Co. was standing before the premises at 
No. 75, the horse suddenly bolted. The Jdet/o 
tried to stop the animal but was thrown down, 
though not seriously hurt. The horse brought 
up against an adjoining wall apparently unin- 
jured, but the trap was somewhat damaged. 

WE learn from Shanghai that Admiral Sir No- 
well Salmon was expected at that port in the 
Alacrity, and that the Porpotse was ordered up 
from Hongkong, and the A/uéine, lately at 
Chinkiang, was ordered down to Hongkong. 
The Firebrand had gone for a cruise up the 
river to Hankow. 


It is stated that the Government has decided to 
grant an allowance of 50,000 ye in aid of the 
cost of the Nagasaki Water Works, which sum 
will be placed at the disposal of the local au- 
thorities during the 22nd and 23rd fiscal years. 
—WNichi Nichi Shimban. 
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THE SUSPENSION OF THE “CHOFA 
SHIMBUN.” 
> 
A le suspension of a newspaper of such 

importance as the Chéya Shimbun 
naturally excites much interest. This is 
the fourth journal that has fallen under 
the displeasure of the Authorities since 
the promulgation of the Constitution, and 
when we remember that the right of free 
speech and public meeting was guaranteed 
by that instrument within the limits of the 
law, we eannot but regret that the period 
immediately succeeding its promulgation 
should be disfigured by incidents so op= 
posed to its spirit. The cause of the 
Kéron Shimpé’s suspension was explained 
by us in a previous issue. That journal, 
whether by accident or design, had greatly 
misrepresented Count ITo’s speech to the 
local representatives in connection with 
the Constitution. The misrepresentation 
amounted to nothing less than a charge 
that the President of the Privy Council 
had abused his position near the Throne to 
set up a form of Government incompatible 
with thorough sympathy between the Sove- 
reign and his people. For this offence the 
Kéron suffered, and suffered rightly we 
think, always assuming that Japan’s pre- 
sent circumstances call for official censor- 
ship of the press. But the Chéya Shimbun’s 
case is less evident, and many persons have 
been puzzled to discover justification for 
a sentence of suspension.. The article 
supposed to have fallen under official dis- 
pleasure sets out by saying that, though 
public opinion appeared at first to be quite 
satisfied with the Constitution, men have 
lately begun to take exception to certain 
points. These points, according to the 
Chéya are, first, that the Constitution 
makes.no provision for the impeachment 
of Government functionaries; secondly, 
that the responsibility of the Cabinet to 
the Diet is not determined ; and thirdly, 
that whereas the Law of Election declares 
that any one who has undergone imprison- 
ment shall not be eligible either to exer- 
cise the franchise or to be elected until 
three years shall have elapsed from the 
date of the expiration or remission of his 
sentence, nothing is said with regard to 
special amnesties, like that granted by the 
EMPEROR in connection with the promul- 
gation of the Constitution itself. Our 
readers will remember that by the amnesty 
of the 11th ultimo the sentences of impri- 
sonment passed upon certain politicians 
under the provisions of the Peace Pre- 
servation Regulations were remitted, 
and the friends of these ~gentlemen 
are of course anxious that all their dis- 
abilities should be regarded as removed. 
The Chéya goes on to say that on the oc- 
casion of a lecture delivered by one of its 
editors, Mr. SUYEHIRO, in the Chitose 
Theatre on the 16th of February, when the 
speaker asked whether his audience found 
the Constitution satisfactory, cries of dis- 
sent were raised. ‘‘ These exclamations,” 
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our contemporary concludes, ‘‘may not 
have possessed any deep significance, but 
we allude to them because, if any among 
those uttering them did so with serious 
intent, the circumstance supplies food for 
reflection.” Now it must be confessed 
that this article contains nothing calculat- 
ed to shock any one. Reading. between 
the lines, we can, indeed, easily perceive 
that when the Chéya Shimbun undertakes 
to hang its remarks on the peg of an oc- 
currence three weeks old, of which, assum- 
ing it to be true, the newspaper must have 
known at the time, the real object is to 
ventilate and even to foment discontent. 
Still we cannot think that such writing 
justifies a summary sentence of suspen- 
sion. It would be absurd to suppose that 
the Constitution satisfies all thinking men 
in Japan, and since sound progress, 
nay the Constitution itself, is the out- 
come of freely interchanged opinion, 
there is no valid reason why the na- 
ture of the EMPEROR'S gift to the people 
should not be honestly discussed. Un- 
fortunately, most foreigners have limited 
their examination of the facts to this 
article, and have concluded in consequence 
that the Choya suffered by an arbitrary 
exercise of official displeasure. But in 
truth the Choya’s offence was wholly 
different; an offence so unpardonable 
that we are astounded at its perpetration 
by a journal generally so able and cir- 
cumspect. In the poet’s corner of the 
newspaper on the 6th instant—that is to 
say, in the suspended issue—there ap- 
peared two compositions to which few 
people seem to have paid much attention. 
The subject was the late Viscount Morl. 
The writer, a person whose xom ae plume 
appeared as ‘‘ Yotsu-ya Gansai,” alluded 
in terms of undisguised reproach to the 
conduct popularly ascribed to the de- 
ceased statesman on the occasion of his 
visit to the Shrines of Ise; said that 
he had visited the University when under 
the influence of wine and scolded -the 
students as though they were children, and 
implied distinctly that his sudden death 
by a disgraceful weapon was an appro- 
priate retribution. The theme of the 
second verse was the insult offered to 
the Imperial ancestors by the defilement 
of the Dai-jingu Shrine, and it eulogised 
NISHINO BUNTARO’S brave death, a source 
of lasting congratulation to his family. 
Accompanying these verses was a com- 
ment by one ‘“Reigan Dojin,” to the 
effect that, though NiSHINO’s act had been 
violent, his sentiments deserved sym- 
pathy, and that had he lived in feudal 
times when the death of rebels was re- 
garded as heaven’s punishment, his name 
would not have fallen under reproach. 
That sentiments of this kind should be 
entertained by some Japanese does not 
in the least surprise us, for though times 
have changed, there cannot yet have 
been any corresponding change in the 


spirit of the nation, the samurai in- 
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stinct of other days. In the nature of 
NISHINO’S act and in the manner of his 
death, there were elements calculated to 
appeal strongly to that spirit. Even the 
most peacefully disposed and law-abiding 
folks could not choose but admire his 
extraordinary resolution, his adroitness, 
and the feelings of filial tenderness that 
accompanied his fierce recklessness. But 
that a prominent journal,.a journal repre- 
senting the sentiments of those who claim 
to be the nation’s leaders in the path of 
liberal progress, should have made itself the 
mouth-piece of NISHINO’S eulogists, should 
have helped to propagate the doctrine 
that the knife of the assassin is a proper 


and laudable political weapon—this seems 


to us one of the most painful, and hu- 
miliating incidents of Japan’s recent 
history. Infinitely more in unison with 
the true tendency of the times is the writ- 
ing of the Yoron Shinsht, where eight 
serious results are laid to NISHINO’S 
charge. First, that he desecrated one of 
the happiest occasions in the nation’s 
annals, the promulgation of the Constitu- 
tion ; secondly, that he put an end to the 
Ministers’ intention of dispensing with 
armed escorts; thirdly, that he renewed 
the feeling of insecurity about the safety 
of high officials; fourthly, that he caused 
a revival of stern feeling against polli- 
tical agitators; fifthly, that he impeded 
the establishmentof good relations between 
rulers and ruled; sixthly, that he brought re- 
ligious intolerance again into prominence ; 
seventhly, that he disgraced the story of 
Japanese party discussion; and eighthly, 
that he revived well-nigh barbarous customs 
of former days. A newspaper’ discussing 
NISHINO BUNTARO’S conduct in this strain, 
and not suffering its judgment to be ob- 
scured by the romantic elements always 
present where fanatical courage succeeds 
in accomplishing a signal deed at the cost 
of self-sacrifice—such a newspapet does 
much to remove from Japan the reproach 
of NISHINO’S savage act. The Choya 
Shimbun, on the contrary, has materially 
added to the national humiliation. Friends 
of the country must only hope that the 
verses and comment spoken of above were 
hastily printed, without due consideration 
of their meaning, and that the Choya 
Shimbun will frankly announce its dissent 
from the discreditable sentiments they 
embody. 


A STRANGE PHASE OF POLITICAL 
AGITATION. 
sg 

HE ethics of the Japanese Samurai 

constituted an ideal creed for martial 
purposes. Absolute, unreasoning fidelity 
where allegiance was due, and supreme 
contempt for death, were qualities excel- 
lently suited toa fighting mood. Highly 
educated and widely practised, these 
qualities left an indelible mark on Japan’s 
history in the form of innumerable deeds 
of reckless daring and splendid devotion ; 
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deeds that any nation might be proud to 
include in its annals. To Western folks 
who have not been taught to regard their 
lives and limbs as insignificaut chattels 
belonging to somebody over the way, 
these wonderful records of prowess and 
hardihood read like extracts from HOMER 
or OssIAN. They are admirable as ex- 
amples of the achievements that may be 
compassed by unreasoning discipline and 
almost mechanical courage. But their 
useful exercise is essentially limited to the 
conditions that beget them. If they outlive 
those conditions, they may become as 
anomalous and mischievous as they were 
once fitting and serviceable. Even among 
the Samurai in the days of untempered 
feudalism, a strange and most unlovely 
code of honour, or rather dishonour, pre- 
vailed. A man held it justifiable to beat 
out his enemy’s life whenever and where- 
ever he found him. No opportunity for 
self-defence need be afforded, no circum- 
stances respected or considered. The 
roisterer reeling home to the tune of his 
own merriment was slashed from behind 
and left to die in the gutter; the guest 
was slaughtered as he lay naked in his 
bath. Yet the very hands that wrought 
these deeds, foul from a Western stand- 
point, would have been willingly turned 
against the lives of their owners to avert 
the disgrace of some petty breach of martial 
etiquette or in obedience to the command 
of a feudal chief. It was a twisted standard, 
capable of measuring lofty heights cf de- 
votion, loyalty, and courage, but adjustable 
also to dark depths of ferocity and cruelty. 
Happily with the advent of a sounder and 
nobler civilization the Samura:’s rdle dis- 
appeared. All lives became equal before the 
law. Patriotism replaced feudal fidelity ; 
the empire was substituted for the clan; 
equal-handed justice proclaimed every man 
a felon who struck at the life or limb of his 
fellow ; legal tribunals were substituted for 
the ordeal of battle and for the sword of the 
slaying avenger. No brighter augury of 
Japan’s future could have been furnished 
than the facility shown by the nation in 
adapting itself to this new code. The 
Samurai readily laying aside his swords 
and submitting his disputes to the arbi- 
trament of the law, and the nation pass- 
ing without any loss of equilibrium from the 
Draconian severity of military despotism 
to the ~égime of codes framed in unison 
with the most advanced principles of Oc- 
cidental jurisprudence—this was a spec- 
tacle that filled foreign observers with 
admiration and hope; for it showed that 
the people of Japan had been living above 
their legislators, had been developing, of 
their own innate tendencies, a civilization 
far in advance of their circumstances, and 
it further suggested that if such results had 
been attained in despite of rude laws and 
evil government, a future of rich achieve- 
ment might be anticipated under bene- 
ficent rule and liberal institutions. But 
traditions that have been stamped on the 


heart of a nation through a hundred 
generations cannot be effaced in a de- 
cade. An occasional recrudescence of the 
fierce old creed is inevitable. Among the 
thirty-nine millions of Japan’s population 
there must still remain not a few to whom 
the light of the new civilization has not 
penetrated. Such a one was NISHINO 
BUNTARO, the murderer of Viscount Mort. 
NISHINO had been well brought up, as far 
as domestic and scholastic training goes. 
He had been taught the beauty of filial 
piety and the nobility of earnest 
dustry. He had received a fair education 
and had profited reasonably by his instruc- 
tion and.his opportunities. Yet of deli- 
berate choice he invited the fate of a 
savage felon. Was he even a _ brave 
man? Assuredly not, if with true courage 
be associated any element of honesty 
and magnanimity. He possessed, in- 
deed, the power of commanding his 
nerves and stiffening his thews at the mo- 
ment of supreme effort. The ante tubam 
trepidat of the rustic conscript had no 
reality inhis case. But these qualities attain 
their highest development in the panther 
and the mastiff: their exercise may be 
entirely independent of reason or chivalry. 
NISHINO’S chief weapon was cruel trea- 
chery. He gained admittance to his 
victim’s house in the garb of an informer. 
He allayed suspicion by a lying pretence 
that he had come to avert the very 
brutality he sought to compass. He es- 
tablished a false title to the gratitude of 
the man he intended to butcher, and then, 
when ferocious craft had earned for him 
the reception of a friend, he sprang like a 
hound on the unsuspecting object of his 
enmity and plunged a butcher’s knife in 
his intestines. It is true that he forfeited 
his life in the perpetration of this savagery. 
But the Samuraz estimated life at precisely 
the value of the object to be attained by 
forfeiting it. To NISHINO BUNTARO there 
was no possible contrast between a petty 
official who had failed to satisfy the tests 
that precede promotion, and a Minister of 
State serving in the very light of the Throne. 
A hundred lives of the one could not have 
balanced the one life of the other in the 
distempered fancy of the fanatic. It is an 
abuse of terms to speak of self-sacrifice 
in such a context. ‘There is no sacrifice 
on the side of the assassin. There is felo- 
nious barter of athing scarcely esteemed 
for an object rated above all price. 
NISHINO BUNTARO was as incapable of 
balancing cause and effect as a dog 
is of distinguishing gold from dross. He 
could persuade himself that a Minister of 
State deserved death for inadvertently 
raising the curtain of a shrine with a stick ! 
He was in very truth a lunatic; a man of 
diseased and distraught mind. But he 
had learned the shibboleth of the feudal 
warrior. He could preface his brutal deed 
by letters breathing sentiments of filial 
piety and martial devotion. He could 
talk of falling at the feet of his lord on 
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the field of battle; of repaying the loving 
care of his parents; of bequeathing pious 
duties to his surviving brother and sister. 
Such conventional phrases flowed easily 
from his educated pen. But he under- 
stood nothing of their true meaning. So 
obscured were his better faculties by de- 
graded instincts that he could prate of 
patriotism while inflicting a heavy dis- 
grace on the reputation of his country ; 
could rail against the decaying spirit of 
the people of the land of the gods while 
employing perfidious strategems and a 
butcher’s knife to strike down one of the 
leaders of civilized thought and progress. 
We do not set forth these facts for the 
sake of recalling a picture’that may well 
be left with its face turned to the wall of 
forgetfulness. Our desire hitherto has 
been to make little allusion to NiSHINO’S 
barbarous crime, because we regarded it 
as arare and unhappy incident needing 
no condemnation at our hands. The duty 
of obliterating so foul a blot from the fair 
record of Japan’s progress rested with our 
vernacular contemporaries, who, by a few 
words of timely execration, might have 
dethroned the assassin from any possible 
niche in the shrine of uncivilized tradi- 
tions, and held him up as a universally 
condemned contrast to the wholesome 
habits of the Afeijz era. Have they dis- 
charged this duty? Unfortunately- not. 
With the eminent exception of the Yoron 
Shinsht, the leading journals of the 
capital have confined themselves to per- 
functory phrases of disapprobation, and 
some have actually disgraced themselves 
by openly applauding the barbarous bru- 
tality. The Government bore with this 
unhappy state of affairs fora time, hop- 
ing probably against hope that a sounder 
mood would soon replace the momentary 
aberration. But at length the evil grew to 
serious proportions. The Choya Shimbun, 
one of the principal liberal organs of 
Japan, published verses eulogizing the 
savage treachery of NISHINO, and defam- 
ing the memory of his murdered victim. 
The £7ri Choya, an allied newspaper, fol- 
lowed suit. These two papers were sus- 
pended, and are still under sentence of 
suspension. Then the Nippon Fin, a 
periodical that professes advanced liberal 
principals, disgraced itself similarly. In 
speaking in a late issue of the .sus- 
pension of this publication we ascribed 
the fact to an article attacking Count 
Iro. It was a wild and silly lucubration, 
so monstrously absurd as to be worthy 
only of the ridicule it must excite and of 
the contempt such flights of childish fancy 
deserve. But as a flagrant violation of 
the Press Laws it might well have fallen 
under the displeasure of the Police Autho- 
rities. We were mistaken, however. The 
Nippon Fin’s offence was of another cha- 
racter. In its columns also were inserted 
verses not only applauding NISHINO, but 
distinctly inciting the perpetration of 
another and similar crime. The import 
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of these verses was this :—‘ Hidden in 
his pocket was a letter that might have 
moved even SATAN to tears. His sole 
aim was to accomplish a beneficent pur- 
pose by sacrificing his own life. One 
enduring regret lies buried in his grave, 
that there is yet left unslaughtered a 
disloyal subject.” 
NISHINO’S victims would have been two, 
had fate permitted him to finish his pro- 
gramme. The second, an official of lower 
rank than Viscount Mor, was not only 
innocent of the sacrilege ascribed to 
him by his would-be assassin, but had 
actually made himself conspicuous by his 
efforts in the cause of the Shinto cult. 
The Mippon Fin thus committed the 
double crime of praising an accomplished 
“assassination and urging the perpetration 
of another. It was suspended and is still 
under sentence of suspension. In Osaka 
the Shin Sexat, in Niigata the Tohoku 
Nippd, and in Toyama the Toyama Nippé 
have all incurred a similar penalty for 
a similar reason. Finally, the Authorities 
thought it necessary to address a general 
warning to the editors of newspapers and 
periodicals last Monday. 

‘What inference are we to draw from all 
this. On the 11th of last month the Con- 
stitution was published. It extended to 
the people various political liberties and 
offered solemn guarantees for the security 
of life and property. In view of its pro- 
mulgation and of the fact that canvassing 
for the Diet must soon commence, the 
Authorities contemplated a considerable 
relaxation of the restrictions now imposed 
on the right of free speech and public 
meeting. Strange asssistance the liberal 
press has lent to the consummation of this 
project! Newspapers that habitually rate 
the Government for conservative ten- 
dencies; that publish scientific theses 
about Cabinet responsibility; that loud- 
ly advocate the people’s title to choose 
their own officials and regulate their 
own affairs—these papers, in the mo- 
ment of ordeal, show themselves so in- 
capable of distinguishing the chaff of radi- 
calism from the grain of sound progress, 
that they revert incontinently to the 
sanguinary methods of feudal despotism, 
and while raising lofty voices in the cause 
of liberty of the press and the sacred right 
of free speech, virtually advocate the 
settlement of political issues by the as- 
sassin’s knife and the Samuraz’s sword. 
Is not the moral of the story plain enough? 
Does it not establish what we have often 
stated, that the true leaders of civilized pro- 
gress in this empire are the official classes, 
and that if the liberty for which thoughtless 
agitators clamour were granted, it would 
quickly bedegradedintolicense? Hadthese 
journals been left undisturbed to ventilate 
their giddy eulogies of dramatic barbarism, 
the circle of their mischievous influence 
must inevitably have widened, until men 
lost sight of NiSHINO’S savage treachery in 
‘the glare of his romantic fanaticism. It is 
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fortunate for Japan that sound intelligence 
and resolute enforcement of civilized 
principles stand between her and the re- 
crudescence of evils upon the neck of 
which she has barely succeeded in planting 
her heel firmly. 


It is now known that]. 


YAPANESE LAW COURTS. 
— 4 

E promised, some time ago, to pub- 

lish translations of important cases 
decided in Japanese Courts of Law during 
the past two or three years, but various 
causes have conspired to prevent us from 
fulfilling the promise until now. To-day 
we commence the publication, and we 
hepe to continue it from time to time as 
space permits. These cases have been 
collected by the faculty of the English 
Law School and appear regularly im that 
The primary pur- 
pose of thus collecting and recording them 
is to bring within reach of law-students 
records of precedents valuable at once as 
illustrations and as guides. Our object 
in translating them, however, is merely to 
give our readers an idea of the matters that 
occupy Japanese tribunals, and the man- 
ner in which justice is administered there. 
Where Oriental affairs are concerned, the 
principle omne ignotum pro magnifico is 
reversed. Men believe the worst of every- 
thing not familiar, and since most of us 
live in. a state of utter darkness with 
respect to what goes on in Japan outside 
the limits of our tiny settlements, our esti- 
mate of the judicial system, the methods 
of the police, and so forth, is unwittingly 
harsh. Experience, bitter in the case of 
many foreign residents, has shown that the 
section of Japanese civil law relating to 
claims arising out of bréaches of contract 
leaves very much to be desired. The 
Jaw, in fact, seems to espouse the debtor’s 
cause and assist him to contrive devices 
for evading his obligations. The fact thus 
stated does not redound to the credit of 
Japanese justice from a Western point of 
view, but to those familiar with this coun- 
try’s laws an easy explanation presents 
itself. Legislation in later feudal times was 
strongly inspired by the desire of prevent- 
ing the accumulation of wealth in a few 
hands. The Authorities even went so far 
as occasionally to declare complete am- 
nesty to debtors, without any regard for 
the manner in which their debts had been 
contracted. How much of this leniency 
was due to honest but erring solicitude 
for the people’s welfare, how much to the 
policy of guarding against inconvenient 
aggregation of individual resources, his- 
tory has not yet decided. One obvious 
result, of course, was to destroy credit. 
Men either declined altogether to trust 
each other where the law failed to re- 
cognise confidence, or if they did trust, 
were careful to exact terms such as reduced 
their risk toa minimum. An evil legacy was 
bequeathed to posterity by those times. 


We who came to Japan with very different 
ideas as to the sacredness of a pecuniary 
obligation, have often wondered that in a 
nation otherwise so highly civilized, credit, 
the very root of commercial prosperity, 
should be conspicuous by its absence, and 
that, while money was plentiful enough, 
enterprise should be crippled by the impos- 
sibility of obtaining capital on any reason- 
able terms. Some foreign writers have 
erroneously ascribed this state of affairs 
to a tendency of the Japanese character. 
They have’concluded that because credit 
did not exist and because business men 
were reluctant to place faith in one an- 
other or in the public at large, therefore 
the general bent of the Japanese mind 
must be towards dishonesty and deceit. 
Natural enough from a superficial point of 
view, this inference has always seemed to 
us erroneous. In no direction is the 
influence of law felt more powerfully than 
in that of commercial credit. If the rights 
of property are not fully recognised by Civil 
Courts, neither will they be fully recog- 
nised by individuals. Absence of mutual 
confidence, exorbitant rates of interest 
upon loans, frequent instances of violated 
obligations, all these inevitable results of 
the old system are not to be regarded as 
indications of national character. Pro- 
bably the most useful reform that could 
have been undertaken by the leaders of 
thought at the inauguration of the Mezjz 
era, would have been a thorough revision 
of the laws of debtor and creditor and of 
bankruptcy. Even more. important in its 
bearing upon the national welfare than a 
radical change of the criminal laws, this 
improvement is only now on the eve of 
accomplishment. It is true that the spirit 
of the old civil system having disappeared, 
the administration of the law having been 
vastly bettered, and the power of official- 
dom to annul or alter private contracts 
having entirely ceased, there has been in 
‘recent years a marked advance towards 
more wholesome conditions. But until 
the new Civjl Codes, not yet promulgated, 
have been for a considerable time in 
operation, we cannot hope that the relics 
of an injurious past will be altogether 
obliterated. For the rest, however, we 
think that a careful perusal of the cases 
adjudicated in Japanese Courts will show 
that the civil laws of this country differ very 
little from those of the West, and that they 
are administered intelligently and with ex- 
pedition. Of one thing, indeed, we are con- 
fident, namely, that the records of Japanese 
Courts contain no extraordinary burlesques 
comparable with those that disfigure the 
exercise of Consular jurisdiction. We 
have never heard of a Japanese Judge 
doing as a Consul in Nagasaki did the 
other ‘day when, without calling any 
evidence whatever, he decided a pecuniary 
claim on the strength of certain unattested 
copies of letters which he chanced to find 
among the archives of his Consulate. We 
have never heard of a Japanese Magistrate 
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doing as a Consul did recently in Kobe, 
when one of his nationals, a deserter from 
a ship, having been arrested at Toyohashi, 
in Aichi, and charged with travelling 
beyond Treaty Limits without a passport, 
the Consul benevolently acquitted him 
because he pleaded ignorance of the 
Treaties. We have never heard of a 
Japanese Judge doing as a Consul did the 
other day in Yokohama, when he pro- 
nounced 4 sentence of three months’ im- 
prisonment on the strength of a man’s 
unsupported confession and in direct op- 
position to all the other testimony. We 
have never heard of Japanese Courts being 
distinguished by other.marvels of juridical 
blundering such as are furnished by the 
annals of Consular tribunals in past years. 
If the two systems are compared by the 
light of actual facts, the balance will cer- 
tainly not sway to the side of the extra- 
territorial jurisdiction which some are so 
anxious to preserve. But, however this 
may be, it is well that the foreign public 
should become acquainted with what is 
actually going on in Japanese Courts, so 
that, at any rate, apprehensions founded 
upon ignorance should be removed. With 
this object we have deemed it expedient 
to publish translations of important cases, 
and we have to thank the faculty of the 
Law School, espetially the President, Mr. 
MASUJIMA, for the assistance rendered by 
them in the undertaking. 


LIGHT FROM A NEW QUARTER. 
_ )—_ 

HE Boston Herald, referring to our 

criticisms—which it reprints—of Pro- 
fessor MORSE’S article on ‘“‘ Old Satsuma,” 
published in Harper's Magazine for Sep- 
tember, attributes to us the idea that ‘the 
Cha-no-yu forms and colours are not attrac- 
tive,” and says that we “seem unac- 
countably blind to the enduring charms of 
the pottery” of the Tea Clubs. It is 
unexpected and agreeable to find ourselves 
the object of such charges. The taste of 
American collectors has hitherto run 
chiefly upon decorative specimens. Chinese 
monochromes, fine examples of famille 
rose and famille verte, or brilliant pieces 
of blue-and-white are eagerly sought for. 
Large numbers of them have found their 
way to the salons and museums of wealthy 
and open-handed amateurs in the States, 
where they are justly prized and admired. 
But there has not yet been developed a due 
appreciation of Japanese Keramic master- 
pieces, and had we intended to pen any 
general criticism, we should have been 
careful to dwell upon this very fact, and to 
call attention to the quiet, refined stan- 
dards of Japanese canons. Even the 
sombre, archaic wares affected by the 
Tea Clubs would have received tender 
treatment at our hands, for long fami- 
liarity has enabled us to detect-some, at 
least, of their scarcely visible ‘ points,” 
and it would have been a pleasant duty to 


enlist the sympathy of Western connois- 
seurs in their generally despised cause. 
But now the tables are completely turned. 
It is we whose appreciative faculty is not 
fully developed, and the Boston Herald is 
our mentor. Would that we had personal 
access to this Gamaliel of Oriental art! 
How many mysteries he might unfold to 
us; how much light he might shed upon 
our darkness! Frankly do we confess 
what has hitherto been a source of secret 
shame to us, that many of our days and 
hours have been spent in fruitless attempts 
to unravel the mystery of which the Boston 
Herald has the key. Earnestly have we 
sought to emerge from the state of blind- 
ness so shrewdly detected by our Ameri- 
can contemporary. But lack of instruc- 
tion and guidance has steadily frustrated 
our efforts. The’ Japanese themselves, 
strange to say, decline to admit foreign 
neophytes into the penetralia of their 
ideality. Open and good-natured as they 
are about other subjects, they preserve in 
respect of this an exceptional reserve. 
Nay, they are even insincere, for while 
they profess, with the most engaging 
candour, to explain in detail the features 
of a rusty pot or rustier bowl, they 
so contrive their explanations that the 
problem remains as inscrutable as ever 
to their hearers. The world loses much 
by its inferior intelligence in these mat- 
ters. It remains unconscious of its 
own great achievements: and suffers its 
masters of zsthetics to go down to the 
grave, ‘‘unwept, unhonoured, and unsung.” 
Look at the Arabs, forexample. At Aden 
they manufactured faience having coarse 
brown péte, vitreous glaze that suffered 
the colour of the muddy clay to declare 
itself honestly, and decoration in the form 
of black or chocolate zigzags and lattices. 
The Arabs detected nothing of the beauties 
of this ware. They never imagined that 
it could attract admiration, being, as it 
was, the work of rude artisans in ruder 
materials guided by rudest canons. But 
when the faience reached Japan, the un- 
just neglect it had suffered was compen- 
sated by rapt appreciation. The Japanese 
chajin received the little pots reverentially ; 
took them into the bosom of his cult; 
called them Sunxkoroku, a name dictated by 
the same fine instinct that led HIAWATHA 
to christen the squirrel ‘‘ Ajidaumo ;” en- 
closed them in bags of costly brocade, and 
filled their mouths with straw stoppers. 
Have any other dilettanti risen to the 
level of this severe crockery? None 
before the Boston Herald. To us, be it 
admitted with shame, the Sunkoroku pots 
still re-call only the blemished corduroys 
of an impecunious stoker. Consider the 
Koreans again. At Séng-do, five hundred 
years ago, they produced porcelain and 
faience not unworthy to rank with the 
celebrated Zing-yao and Kuan-yao of the 
Middle Kingdom. Some of it was white 
with deftly chased designs; some céladon 
of velvet-like glaze and restful hue; some 


pearl-gray relieved by artistic patterns in 
cream-white. Over such efforts of artistic 
skill even we could have become en- 
thusiastic. But the Koreans had other 
wares—pottery irregular in shape, de- 
corated with blisters, variegated by dis- 
continuities of glaze and pitting of surface, 
and beautified by patterns aptly compared 
by the Japanese themselves to lines of 
ideographs in an almanack. The Koreans 
did not understand this ware. They were 
so miserably ignorant that they ranked it 
a little above rubbish and suffered it to pass 
in quantities across the channel that di- 
vided their land from the island of Nippon. 
Here again the wonderful insight of the 
Japanese chajin asserted itself. Features 
which to vulgar eyes looked like gross 
technical imperfections appealed to him 
as a direct message from the Genius of 
chastity. He mixed his tea in these ring- 
streaked, blotched distortions, enclosed 
them in receptacles of noble lacquer, and 
handed them down lovingly to duly cul- 
tured generations. But we, alas! our 
sight remains dim to these beauties. 
They have no meaning for us, and 
until the Boston Herald condescends to 
expound the new gospel its pages must 
be closed to our perception. Nor were 
the supposed tyros of Korea and Arabia 
the only “mute inglorious MILTONS” of 
Keramics whose chefs a’euvre would have 
lain hidden in sequestered graves had not 
the art instinct of the Japanese Tea Clubs 
interfered to immortalize them. Other 
eminent worthies, originally exposed to a 
similar risk, were the potters of Karatz, 
of Bizen, and so forth, or the wonderful 
GEMPIN, SHINO, ORIBE, and their imitators. 
At Karatsu and Bizen they excelled in 
the manufacture of accidents. They could 
make a pot look as though it were the 
product of some wayward genius, who, 
failing to achieve a drain-tile or a sewer- 
pipe, had stopped short at a ewer or a 
flower-vase. These utensils had a sylvan 
aspect. They would have admirably 
graced a bushman's banquet spread on 
the stump of a decayed tree. Such, at 
least, was the impression they conveyed 
to the uninitiated; to poor people not 
gifted with the Boston Herald's insight. 
But the Tea Clubs never erred. They 
took up these sweet surprises also, and 
gave them a niche in the temple of 
Grace. GEMPIN and SHINO bequeathed 
even loftier inspirations to charmed 
posterity. Their works led men back 
to the days of innocence, and showed how 
greybearded experts, with training suf- 
ficiently earnest and instincts sufficiently 
fine, could emulate the fictile gifts of 
urchins and the decorative impulses of 
babies. Nature unadorned had never 
more practical interpreters. Something 
of this we ourselves seem to discern dimly. 
But the chajin viewed it all with the 
microscope of true art, and though not 
gifted with a tongue to utter the grand 
perceptions that raised him so far above 
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of these verses was this :—‘ Hidden in 
his pocket was a letter that might have 
moved even SATAN to tears. His sole 
aim was to accomplish a beneficent pur- 
pose by sacrificing his own life. One 
enduring regret lies buried in his grave, 
that there is yet left unslaughtered a 
disloyal subject.” 
NISHINO’S victims would have been two, 
had fate permitted him to finish his pro- 
gramme. The second, an official of lower 
rank than Viscount MORI, was not only 
innocent of the sacrilege ascribed to 
him by his would-be assassin, but had 
actually made himself conspicuous by his 
efforts in the cause of the Shinto cult. 
The Nippon Fin thus committed the 
double crime of praising an accomplished 
“assassination and urging the perpetration 
of another. It was suspended and is still 
under sentence of suspension. In Osaka 
the Shin Sexat, in Niigata the Tohoku 
Nippé, and in Toyama the Toyama Nippé 
have all incurred a similar penalty for 
a similar reason. Finally, the Authorities 
thought it necessary to address a general 
warning to the editors of newspapers and 
periodicals last Monday. — 

‘What inference are we to draw from all 
this. On the 11th of last month the Con- 
stitution was published. It extended to 
the people various political liberties and 
offered solemn guarantees for the security 
of life and property. In view of its pro- 
mulgation and of the fact that canvassing 
for the Diet must soon commence, the 
Authorities contemplated a considerable 
relaxation of the restrictions now imposed 
on the right of free speech and public 
meeting. Strange asssistance the liberal 
press has lent to the consummation of this 
project! Newspapers that habitually rate 
the Government for conservative ten- 
dencies; that publish scientific theses 
about Cabinet responsibility; that loud- 
ly advocate the people’s title to choose 
their own officials and regulate their 
own affairs—these papers, in the mo- 
ment of ordeal, show themselves so in- 
capable of distinguishing the chaff of radi- 
calism from the grain of sound progress, 
that they revert incontinently to the 
sanguinary methods of feudal despotism, 
and while raising lofty voices in the cause 
of liberty of the press and the sacred right 
of free speech, virtually advocate the 
settlement of political issues by the as- 
sassin’s knife and the Samuraz’s sword. 
Is not the moral of the story plain enough ? 
Does it not establish what we have often 
stated, that the true leaders of civilized pro- 
gress in this empire are the official classes, 
and that if the liberty for which thoughtless 
agitators clamour were granted, it would 
quickly bedegradedintolicense? Hadthese 
journals been left undisturbed to ventilate 
their giddy eulogies of dramatic barbarism, 
the circle of their mischievous influence 
must inevitably have widened, until men 
lost sight of NISHINO’S savage treachery in 
‘the glare of his romantic fanaticism. It is 


fortunate for Japan that sound intelligence 
and resolute enforcement of civilized 
principles stand between her and the re- 
crudescence of evils upon the neck of 
which she has barely succeeded in planting 
her heel firmly. 


It is now known that|. 


FAPANESE LAW COURTS. 
pn” creer eres 

E promised, some time ago, to pub- 

lish translations of important cases 
decided in Japanese Courts of Law during 
the past two or three years, but various 
causes have conspired to prevent us from 
fulfilling the promise until now. To-day 
we commence the publication, and we 
hope to continue it from time to time as 
space permits. These cases have been 
collected by the faculty of the English 
Law School and appear regularly im that 
institution’s periodical. The primary pur- 
pose of thus collecting and recording them 
is to bring within reach of law-students 
records of precedents valuable at once as 
illustrations and as guides. Our object 
in translating them, however, is merely to 
give our readers an idea of the matters that 
occupy Japanese tribunals, and the man- 
ner in which justice is administered there. 
Where Oriental affairs are concerned, the 
principle omne ignotum pro magnifico is 
reversed. Men believe the worst of every- 
thing not familiar, and since most of us 
live in astate of utter darkness with 
respect to what goes on in Japan outside 
the limits of our tiny settlements, our esti- 
mate of the judicial system, the methods 
of the police, and so forth, is unwittingly 
harsh. Experience, bitter in the case of 
many foreign residents, has shown that the 
section of Japanese civil law relating to 
claims arising out of bréaches of contract 
leaves very much to be desired. The 
Jaw, in fact, seems to espouse the debtor’s 
cause and assist him to contrive devices 
for evading his obligations. The fact thus 
stated does not redound to the credit of 
Japanese justice from a Western point of 
view, but to those familiar with this coun- 
try’s laws an easy explanation presents 
itself. Legislation in later feudal times was 
strongly inspired by the desire of prevent- 
ing the accumulation of wealth in a few 
hands. The Authorities even went so far 
as occasionally to declare complete am- 
nesty to debtors, without any regard for 
the manner in which their debts had been 
contracted. How much of this leniency 
was due to honest but erring solicitude 
for the people’s welfare, how much to the 
policy of guarding against inconvenient 
aggregation of individual resources, his- 
tory has not yet decided. One obvious 
result, of course, was to destroy credit. 
Men either declined altogether to trust 
each other where the law failed to re- 
cognise confidence, or if they did trust, 
were careful to exact terms such as reduced 
their risk toa minimum. An evil legacy was 
bequeathed to posterity by those times. 


We who came to Japan with very different 
ideas as to the sacredness of a pecuniary 
obligation, have often wondered that in a 
nation otherwise so highly civilized, credit, 
the very root of commercial prosperity, 
should be conspicuous by its absence, and 
that, while money was plentiful enough, 
enterprise should be crippled by the impos- 
sibility of obtaining capital on any reason- 
able terms. Some foreign writers have 
erroneously ascribed this state of affairs 
to a tendency of the Japanese character. 
They have’concluded that because credit 
did not exist and because business men 
were reluctant to place faith in one an- 
other or in the public at large, therefore 
the general bent of the Japanese mind 
must be towards dishonesty and deceit. 
Natural enough from a superficial point of 
view, this inference has always seemed to 
us erroneous. In no direction is the 
influence of law felt more powerfully than 
in that of commercial credit. If the rights 
of property are not fully recognised by Civil 
Courts, neither will they be fully recog- 
nised by individuals. Absence of mutual 
confidence, exorbitant rates of interest 
upon loans, frequent instances of violated 
obligations, all these inevitable results of 
the old system are not to be regarded as 
indications of national character. Pro- 
bably the most useful reform that could 
have been undertaken by the leaders of 
thought at the inauguration of the MJei7i 
era, would have been a thorough revision 
of the laws of debtor and creditor and of 
bankruptcy. Even more. important in its 
bearing upon the national welfare than a 
radical change of the criminal laws, this 
improvement is only now on the eve of 
accomplishment. It is true that the spirit 
of the old civil system having disappeared, 
the administration of the law having been 
vastly bettered, and the power of official- 
dom to annul or alter private contracts 
having entirely ceased, there has been in 


‘recent years a marked advance towards 


more wholesome conditions. But until 
the new Civil Codes, not yet promulgated, 
have been for a considerable time in 
operation, we cannot hope that the relics 
of an injurious past will be altogether 
obliterated. For the rest, however, we 
think that a careful perusal of the cases 
adjudicated in Japanese Courts will show 
that the civil laws of this country differ very 
little from those of the West, and that they 
are administered intelligently and with ex- 
pedition. Of one thing, indeed, we are con- 
fident, namely, that the records of Japanese 
Courts contain no extraordinary burlesques 
comparable with those that disfigure the 
exercise of Consular jurisdiction. We 
have never heard of a Japanese Judge 
doing as a Consul in Nagasaki did the 
other ‘day when, without calling any 
evidence whatever, he decided a pecuniary 
claim on the strength of certain unattested 
copies of letters which he chanced to find 
among the archives of his Consulate. We 
have never heard of a Japanese Magistrate 
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doing as a Consul did recently in Kobe, 
when one of his nationals, a deserter from 
a ship, having been arrested at Toyohashi, 
in Aichi, and charged with travelling 
beyond Treaty Limits without a passport, 
the Consul benevolently acquitted him 
because he pleaded ignorance of the 
Treaties. We have never heard of a 
Japanese Judge doing as a Consul did the 
other day in Yokohama, when he _pro- 
nounced 4 sentence of three months’ im- 
prisonment on the strength of a man’s 
unsupported confession and in direct op- 
position to all the other testimony. We 
have never heard of Japanese Courts being 
distinguished by other.marvels of juridical 
blundering such as are furnished by the 
annals of Consular tribunals in past years. 
If the two systems are compared by the 
light of actual facts, the balance will cer- 
tainly not sway to the side of the extra- 
territorial jurisdiction which some are so 
anxious to preserve. But, however this 
may be, it is well that the foreign public 
should become acquainted with what is 
actually going on in Japanese Courts, so 
that, at any rate, apprehensions founded 
upon ignorance should be removed. With 
this object we have deemed it expedient 
to publish translations of important cases, 
and we have to thank the faculty of the 
Law School, especially the President, Mr. 
MASuJIMA, for the assistance rendered by 
them in the undertaking. 


LIGHT FROM A NEW QUARTER. 
—_——__—_—_____ 

HE Boston Herald, referring to our 

criticisms—which it reprints—of Pro- 
fessor MORSE’S article on ‘' Old Satsuma,” 
published in Harper’s Magazine for Sep- 
tember, attributes to us the idea that “the 
Cha-no-yu forms and colours are not attrac- 
tive,’ and says that we ‘seem unac- 
countably blind to the enduring charms of 
the pottery” of the Tea Clubs. It is 
unexpected and agreeable to find ourselves 
the object of such charges. The taste of 
American collectors has hitherto run 
chiefly upon decorative specimens. Chinese 
monochromes, fine examples of famille 
rose and famille verte, or brilliant pieces 
of blue-and-white are eagerly sought for. 
Large numbers of them have found their 
way to the salons and museums of wealthy 
and open-handed amateurs in the States, 
where they are justly prized and admired. 
But there has not yet been developed a due 
appreciation of Japanese Keramic master- 
pieces, and had we intended to pen any 
general criticism, we should have been 
careful to dwell upon this very fact, and to 
call attention to the quiet, refined stan- 
dards of Japanese canons. Even the 
sombre, archaic wares affected by the 
Tea Clubs would have received tender 
treatment at our hands, for long fami- 
liarity has enabled us to detect-some, at 
least, of their scarcely visible “ points,” 
and it would have been a pleasant duty to 


enlist the sympathy of Western connois- 
seurs in their generally despised cause. 
But now the tables are completely turned. 
It is we whose appreciative faculty is not 
fully developed, and the Boston Herald is 
our mentor. Would that we had personal 
access to this Gamaliel of Oriental art! 
How many mysteries he might unfold to 
us; how much light he might shed upon 
our darkness! Frankly do we confess 
what has hitherto been a source of secret 
shame to us, that many of our days and 
hours have been spent in fruitless attempts 
to unravel the mystery of which the Boston 
Herald has the key. Earnestly have we 
sought to emerge from the state of blind- 
ness so shrewdly detected by our Ameri- 
can contemporary. But lack of instruc- 
tion and guidance has steadily frustrated 
our efforts. The Japanese themselves, 
strange to say, decline to admit foreign 
neophytes into the penetralia of their 
ideality. Open and good-natured as they 
are about other subjects, they preserve in 
respect of this an exceptional reserve. 
Nay, they are even insincere, for while 
they profess, with the most engaging 
candour, to explain in detail the features 
of a rusty pot or rustier bowl, they 
so contrive their explanations that the 
problem remains as inscrutable as ever 
to their hearers. The world loses much 
by its inferior intelligence in these mat- 
ters. It remains unconscious of its 
own great achievements: and suffers its 
masters of zsthetics to go down to the 
grave, ‘‘unwept, unhonoured, and unsung.” 
Look at the Arabs, forexample. At Aden 
they manufactured faience having coarse 
brown péte, vitreous glaze that suffered 
the colour of the muddy clay to declare 
itself honestly, and decoration in the form 
of black or chocolate zigzags and lattices. 
The Arabs detected nothing of the beauties 
of this ware. They never imagined that 
it could attract admiration, being, as it 
was, the work of rude artisans in ruder 
materials guided by rudest canons. But 
when the faience reached Japan, the un- 
just neglect it had suffered was compen- 
sated by rapt appreciation. The Japanese 
chajin received the little pots reverentially ; 
took them into the bosom of his cult; 
called them Sunkoroku, a name dictated by 
the same fine instinct that led HIAWATHA 
to christen the squirrel ‘ Ajidaumo ;” en- 
closed them in bags of costly brocade, and 
filled their mouths with straw stoppers. 
Have any other dilettanti risen to the 
level of this severe crockery? None 
before the Boston Herald. Yo us, be it 
admitted with shame, the Sunkoroku pots 
still re-call only the blemished corduroys 
of an impecunious stoker. Consider the 
Koreans again. At Séng-do, five hundred 
years ago, they produced porcelain and 
faience not unworthy to rank with the 
celebrated Zing-yao and Kuan-yao of the 
Middle Kingdom. Some of it was white 
with deftly chased designs; some céladon 
of velvet-like glaze and restful hue; some 


pearl-gray relieved by artistic patterns in 
cream-white. Over such efforts of artistic 
skill even we could have become en- 
thusiastic. But the Koreans had other 
wares—pottery irregular in shape, de- 
corated with blisters, variegated by dis- 
continuities of glaze and pitting of surface, 
and beautified by patterns aptly compared 
by the Japanese themselves to lines of 
ideographs in an almanack. The Koreans 
did not understand this ware. They were 
so miserably ignorant that they ranked it 
a little above rubbish and suffered it to pass 
in quantities across the channel that di- 
vided their land from the island of Nippon. 
Here again the wonderful insight of the 
Japanese chajin asserted itself. Features 
which to vulgar eyes looked like gross 
technical imperfections appealed to him 
as a direct message from the Genius of 
chastity. He mixed his tea in these ring- 
streaked, blotched distortions, enclosed 
them in receptacles of noble lacquer, and 
handed them down lovingly to duly cul- 
tured generations. But we, alas! our 
sight remains dim to these beauties. 
They have no meaning for us, and 
until the Boston Herald condescends to 
expound the new gospel its pages must 
be closed to our perception. Nor were 
the supposed tyros of Korea and Arabia 
the only “mute inglorious MILTONS” of 
Keramics whose chefs @’euvre would have 
lain hidden in sequestered graves had not 
the art instinct of the Japanese Tea Clubs 
interfered to immortalize them. Other 
eminent worthies, originally exposed to a 
similar risk, were the potters of Karatz, 
of Bizen, and so forth, or the wonderful 
GEMPIN, SHINO, ORIBE, and their imitators. 
At Karatsu and Bizen they excelled in 
the manufacture of accidents. They could 
make a pot look as though it were the 
product of some wayward genius, who, 
failing to achieve a drain-tile or a sewer- 
pipe, had stopped short at a ewer or a 
flower-vase. These utensils had a sylvan 
aspect. They would have admirably 
graced a bushman's banquet spread on 
the stump of a decayed tree. Such, at 
least, was the impression they conveyed 
to the uninitiated; to poor people not 
gifted with the Boston Herald's insight. 
But the Tea Clubs never erred. They 
took up these sweet surprises also, and 
gave them a niche in the temple of 
Grace. GEMPIN and SHINO bequeathed 
even loftier inspirations to charmed 
posterity. Their works led men back 
to the days of innocence, and showed how 
grey-bearded experts, with training suf- 
ficiently earnest and instincts sufficiently 
fine, could emulate the fictile gifts of 
urchins and the decorative impulses of 
babies. Nature unadorned had never 
more practical interpreters. Something 
of this we ourselves seem to discern dimly. 
But the chajin viewed it all with the 
microscope of true art, and though not 
gifted with a tongue to utter the grand 
perceptions that raised him so far above 
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ANCIENT COMMERCIAL RELATIONS |a Chinese expedition to Jeddah on the 
BETWEEN CHINA AND THE WEST. |Red Sea returned with some Arabian or 
SSeS Persian glass-blowers, who re-introduced 
CCORDING to the MNord-deutsche |the art into the Celestial Empire. 
Allgemeine Zeitung, a most interest-| The caravan-route lasted till A.D. 166, 
ing paper on the above subject has been re-| when the Chinese tell us that an embassy 
cently read before the Berlin Geographical | arrived from King AN-TUN (evidently the 
Society. Its author is Dr. HirTH, of the| Emperor MARCUS AURELIUS ANTONINUS) 
Chinese Customs, whose recent work on|wwith proposals for establishing a sea-route. 
“China and the Roman Orient” entitles|It is extremely improbable that this was 
him to speak with authority. a genuine embassy from the Roman EM- 
Comparing ancient Roman with ancient|}PEROR. No mention at all can be found 
Chinese authorities, we find that in the/of it in Roman authorities. It is most 
days of the Roman Empire there was ajlikely that the Syrian merchants them- 
considerable trade between East and West|selves proposed the sea-route to the Chi- 
in silks, iron, and hides. This trade was}nese, and in order to add weight to their 
originally carried on by an overland route, | proposals feigned a commission from AN- 
and the Roman Geographers recorded the |TONINUS. ‘There was, on the one hand, 
itineraries used by the caravans in going |but little chance of their fraud being dis- 
and returning. Similar itineraries exist in}covered; on the other, the Syrians had 
Chinese, and now Dr. HIRTH, by convert-|every reason for desiring a change of 
ing the Zt of the Chinese itineraries into|route. The Parthian War in A.D. 165, the 
the stadia of the western writers, has|year before the embassy, during the course 
succeeded in demonstrating the absolute |of which Ctesiphon and Seleucia were de- © 
identity of the two sets of itineraries.|stroyed, must have been disastrous to the 
Thus silks of China went first to Muru|trading companies of Antioch, Tyre, 
(=Chinese mu/u=Antiochia Margiana),|and Petra; and must have made them 
then to Hecatompylos, the capital of Par-|anxious to find a route for their commerce 
thia, Ctesiphon, and Hira on the Persian|less exposed to the chances of war. 
Gulf, from which port, following the serz-| This expedition is said by the Chinese to 
plus or coast route of the Roman and|have landed outside the Celestial Empire 
Greek geographers, they were carriedjin Annam. This enables Dr. HIRTH to 
by sea to the Gulf of Akabah, and|/make another identification. PTOLEMY 
thence taken overland again to Tyre and |tells us that the furthest point to the East 
other Syrian towns to be manufactured |reached by Roman navigators was a city 
into the Coan robes which were the delight|called Cattigara: and one of the minor 
of the Roman ladies of fashion. geographers tells us that this country was 
It is true, PLINY told us all this long|separated from China by a wall of brass, 
ago; but our hypercritical age, which | Now there is indeed no wall of brass, but in 
rarely credits the ancients with having /a.p.41, the famous general MA-YUAN erect- 
possessed accurate knowledge of anything, jed, on the Chino-Annamese frontier, in 
doubted the Roman philosopher’s state-/commemoration of his victories, two pillars 
ments. Dr. HIRTH, by laboriousresearches, | of brass, which are famed in the Chinese 
has succeeded in absolutely verifying|prose and poetry of the period as the 
every one of PLINY’s statements in re-|brazen frontier. Moreover Kotik appears 
spect of the Chinese trade of his time.|in the Chinese books as the name of a 
The country called by the Chinese Za-|district of Annam; and if we addto Kotik 
chin is undoubtedly Syria and its neigh-|the termination gara or ara (=dwelling- 
bourhood ; the inventories of goods im-|/place) which so often appears in Indian 
ported from Za-chin into China, contain;names of towns, we get a compound 
the names of about sixty articles almost/in sound wonderfully -like PTOLEMY’S 
all of which, e.g., gems and precious stones,|Cattigara. On the whole, the identifi- 
were products of the Syrian and Alexan-/cation seems to be established. 
drian markets. A notable staple of com-| Full of interest as this paper is, its chief 
merce at this time was the Syrian glass| value, we take it, lies in the foretaste it 
ware which was very largely imported| gives of the great discoveries which are 
into China. PLiny tells us that it was a/to be made hereafter when China unlocks 
most profitable-trade, and when we find her treasures of learning to the energy of 
in the Chinese inventories that glass was|modern research. It is not given to every 
ranked with diamonds as a precious stone,|man to be a sinologue, but we can all 
we cease to wonder at the thriving/admire a sinologue when we meet one, 
commerce done by the crafty Syrians.|and we shall all look forward with keen 
It was not till A.D. 424 that Syrian orlinterest to the additions that China 
Indian artificers were hired to teach the} will assuredly make in a few years to 
art of glass-making to the Chinese. And|the world’s stock of knowledge. Two 
so unsuccessful were their efforts in this| points of more immediate interest how- 
direction that by the seventh century the| ever, may be touched upon _ briefly. 
secret of glass manufacture had been to-|One is the effect of foreign trade upon 
tally forgotten, and the import trade in|the provinces of the Chinese Empire. 
glass seems to have’ remained a monopoly | Now the sea-ports of the south and east are 
in the hands of the Syrians till 1431, when the great centres of distribution, and the 


ordinary mortals, he nevertheless suc- 
ceeded in retaining his pinnacle in his 
own estimation. Need it be said that this 
wonderful zstheticism was not the product 
of vulgar progress; that it occupied no 
natural place in the sequence of artistic 
development? The chajin was born into 
the world an unforetold and unexpected 
MEssIAH. His predecessors were so in- 
nocent of any share in his evolution 
that they desecrated the objects of his 
worship. For at Seto, the great centre 
of Japanese Keramic manufacture, the 
experts of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries threw into their dust-bins piles 
of distorted and blistered cups, bowls, and 
pots, which, in their silly ignorance, they 
conceived to be disgraces to the technical 
skill of the time, and parodies on the pot- 
ter’s art. These rejected treasures the 
chajin, two hundred years later, disinterred 
from the dirt and placed among the gems 
of his cult. To him then, as to the Boston 
Herald vow, their shrivelled shapes and 
blotched surfaces suggested beauties im- 
perceptible to the profane crowd. It humi- 
liates us to confess that the faculty of 
comprehending these things was denied 
us. We have schooled ourselves to hold 
sympathetic communion with the philo- 
sophy of the Tea Cult, but its affectations 
are repellant and its contradictions shock- 
ing. We cannot follow the logic of 
dilettanti who, while prescribing for the 
‘conduct of their ceremonials rules so 
elaborate and minute that a decade’s drill 
scarcely suffices to make a proficient, 
nevertheless prostrate their tastes before 
articles distinguished chiefly by marks of 
semi-barbarous ignorance and technical 
blundering. We cannot conceive how the 
spirit of true art could ever have elaborat- 
ed a code that dictates the very formule of 
admiration to be employed by its devotees 
and buries their fancies under a mountain 
of rigid conventionalities. Perhaps we 
are on the eve of new discoveries now that 
the Boston [Herald has constituted itself 
an interpreter. For our own part, how- 
ever, we can only repeat that the merits 
of the Cha-noyu cult are a sealed book to 
us. Wehold that Japanese art has been 
hampered, not promoted, by the tenets of 
the Tea Clubs. Happily the effect has 
only been partial. The spirit of true Ja- 
panese art rose superior to these cramping 
influences and bequeathed to us hundreds 
of exquisite objects which American con- 
noisseurs will soon, we trust, learn to ap- 
preciate ‘at their real value. Professor 
MORSE is helping to educate them, and we 
wish him every possible success in his 
good work. But Professor MORSE under- 
stands, just as clearly as we do, what our 
previous article described as ‘the austere 
conservatism of Cha-no-yu ethics,” and 
like us he is probably awaiting with anxiety 
some further revelation of the gospel ac- 
cording to the Boston Herald. 
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monopoly of the individual. But the Cryp- 
togram itself has been taken, and not 
without justice, we consider, as a huge 
joke. The fascination of the theory that 
BACON wrote SHAKESPEARE has played 
terrible havoc with the mind of our 
author in its power of estimating facts, 
and from this point it is to be noted 
that Mr. DONNELLY ceases to be a truc 
Baconian in order to follow a_purcly 
deductive course of reasoning. Granting 
that he has made out a strong case in the 
first volume against SHAKESPEARE having 
written the plays attributed to him, few 
can consider the so-called Cryptogram in 
any other light that the outcome of in- 
genuity and energy sadly misapplied. To 
accept it even as a gennine cryptogram is 
almost beyond credibility. What was the 
necessity, it may be asked, foracryptogram 
at all? If BACON feared or did not desire 
to own the authorship at the time, and yet 
wished to retain a clue by which in the 
future he might prove it or posterity might 
claim it for him, surely the simplest of 
devices would have been ample for the pur- 
pose. Instead of which, we’have an enigma, 
composed of sentences interlarded in the 
plays and extracted from them by the aid 
of such a bewildering labyrinth of numbers 
that common sense stands aghast at the 
very suggestion of a secret meaning being 
hidden within them. Pos, in his wildest 
flights of imagination, never conceived 
anything half so startling. It is the ut- 
terly irrelevant nature of the words of 
the Cryptogram, the inconceivable labour 
that would have been involved for such 
an unnecessary, and, shall we say, ludi- 
crous result, that stamp the whole thing 
as a wild impossibility. And although . 
Mr. DONNELLY is careful to point out 
that BACON does not once allude to 
SHAKESPEARE in his writings, the Crypto- 
gram is made to apply to SHAKESPEARE 
and tocertain assumed conditions of his life 
and little else. Let us take an example, 
at random. We have the sentence, ‘4 
great glutton; he is extraordinarily fond 
of the bottle;” and to get .the word 
“glutton ” the following formula is given : 
“b"” referring to words in brackets and 
“h” to hyphenated words. 338—32= 
306-5 b. (32) =301—-30=271—50=221 
—145=76—3 b. (135)=73- 402-73 = 
389 +1—390+1 h. col.=391. Word 391. 
Page and column 78.2, g/utfon. And so 
on throughout the cipher. Little wonder 
the world does not take Mr. DONNELLY 
seriously—life is too short for the grave 
contemplation of such prodigies. In our 
opinion, the Great Cryptogram will re- 
main simply a monument of industry 
and ingenuity and a veritable curiosity in 


enormous mass of painstaking evidence, 
scarcely raised a flutter in the folds of the 
geologists. The LYELLS and the GEIKIFS 
looked down with cold disdain; it was to 
them like trying to teach the traditional egg- 
trick to their grandmothers. But the Great 
Cryptogram is not dismissed in that sum- 
It is a work of truly Her- 
culean proportions. Its very ponderosity 
commands attention and respect. One 
has only to glance at the first volume 
to realise the amount of research and 
scholarship condensed into it. The Cryp- 
togram itself is beyond the physical 
capacity of the ordinary individual; not 
one in a thousand has the leisure for 
following out the devious windings of 
this extraordinary puzzle. But this need 
cause ho apprehension. The result may 
be accepted as being absolutely beyond 
question, and it is on this result, the read- 
ing of the cipher, that we are asked to base 
our judgment. The early portion of the 
work is occupied. with the demolition of 
SHAKESPEARE'’S character, to show that such 
a man as is there depicted could not have 
written the immortal plays ascribed to him. 
This is the true Baconian method, and the 
conclusions of Mr. DONNELLY are certainly 
striking. But it may be permitted to 
doubt the logic which prompts the necessity 
of showing SHARESPEARE to have been a 
low blackguard, in order to lead up to the 
proposition that BACON was the writer of 
the plays. This, too,is all the more remark- 
able because we might reasonably expect to 
find in Mr. DONNELLY greater exercise of 
the judicial faculty. It isa mere truism to 
say that a clever and gifted man is not 
necessarily a man of high moral character, 
or one who practises what he preaches. 
Nothing is more familiar to us than moral 
obliquity in many whom the world esteems 
its greatest men. SHAKESPEARE may have 
published works in his own name written 
by another without being the drunk- 
ard, the usurer, the thorough-paced ruf- 


fian painted by Mr. DONNELLY. The 
little that ts 


provinces of the littoral the great centres 
of the silk production. At the beginning 
of the Christian era things were different. 
Articles of export came chiefly from the 
provinces of the centre and north-west, 
while the inland towns on the Parthian 
frontiers were the centres of commerce. 
The abandonment of,the overland for the 
sea-route caused the provinces of the sea- 
coast to come to the fore, and to become, 
what they are now, the leading provinces 
of the Empire.” Again, by a kind of side- 
light, Dr. HirTH is able to give an ap- 
proximate date for the opening of Canton 
to foreign commerce. The data are as 
follows :—In A.D. 266 a foreigner from 
Tachin arrived in Tonquin, and was sent 
on to the capital. This would point to 
Tonquin as having been up to that 
period the place of debarkation. But in 
a botanical book (the Max-fang-chao 
muchwang), published in Canton in A.D. 
300, a list of plants is given which had 
been naturalized in China by resident 
foreigners. Among these we have the 
jasmin, which is given by its Persian name 
seh-hsi-ming (Persian jasdmin) ; and the 
dawsonia tnermés, which was used in the 
Levant and North Africa for toilet pur- 
poses and is now similarly used by the 
ladies of Chind. Of this plant it is ex- 
pressly said that it was from Zachin, and 
naturalized by foreigners resident in Can- 
ton. Now, on the one hand, visitors con- 
templating a short residence do not take 
the trouble of introducing plants from 
their own distant homes ; and on the other, 
plants generally take some years to be- 
come naturalized. Thence Dr. HirTH 
concludes that between A.D. 266 and A.D. 
300, Canton was opened to western com- 
merce, and became the residence of many 
merchants from Zachin. 


mary fashion. 


DETHRONING SHAKESPEARE. 
. ek ie a cal +-— - eects 
6¢ \ FAVOURITE theory—the desire to 
establish or avoid a certain result 


—can so warp the mind as to destroy its 
I have known 


historical evidence, the 
known of SHAKESPEARE and his surroun- 
dings, should stand for just what it is 
worth ; sufficient, perhaps, in many minds 
to shake their belief in the reality of his 
genius. Nor will the list of identical ex- 
pressions and parallelisms found in the two 
writers have much weight with the un- 
prejudiced reader. SHAKESPEARE and the 
theatre of his day did not stand on the 
same pedestal of popularity which they do 
BACON was a successful author; 


powers of estimating facts. 
men to work for years under a fascination 


of this kind, unable to extricate themselves 
from its fatal influence.” So wrote 
TYNDALL some years ago of other men 
and other subjects; and with equal feli- 
city may the remarks be applied to the 
author of the Great Cryptogram and _ his 
followers, in their efforts to dethrone 
SHAKESPEARE. Somehow, the world, 
rightly or wrongly, has not taken Mr. 
DONNELLY too seriously—it never does 
take seriously the man with a special 
mission to upset its gods. When Mr. 
DONNELLY published ‘“ Ragnorok; or, the 
. Age of Fire and Gravel,” with the object 
of proving that what is known as the Drift 
Was not caused by the action of icebergs, 
glaciers, or great waves and floods of 
water, but by acometstriking the earth, the 


now. 
SHAKESPEARE was struggling for a liveli- 
hood. What more natural than that 
SHAKESPEARE should have felt the in- 
fluence in his works of the greatest scholar 
and most powerful man of the age? Is/jjterature. 
not the ascendancy of MACAULAY'S genius 
to be found pervading a host of minor 
writers of the Victorean Era? Authors — SS 
must avail themselves of the expressions 
peculiar to their day, the language of the 


time, like its current coin, not being the 


ingenious theory, supported as it was by an 
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lines during the season 1887-8 from China 
to Europe and to foreign ports vid Europe, 
and of the China and Japan trade direct 


TWO IMPORTANT MERCANTILE 
CASES. 
————_—__— 


E reprint to-day the judgments of 
the English Courts in two cases 
which are of special interest to our readers 
—the famous shipping conference case and 
the case of WALSH, HALL& Co. v. The Liqui- 
dator of the late Oriental Bank. The first 
is taken from the last number of the autho- 
rized law reports, and is therefore fuller 
and more accurate than any other, these re- 
ports being usually corrected by the judges 
themselves; the second is taken froma 
shorthand writer's report, which has been 
placed at our disposal. 

As to the Shipping Conference case 
little need be said here. About eighteen 
months ago, in stating the issues between 
the Conference and its assailants, we sug- 
gested that the real issue of all was 
whether combination of this kind was un- 
lawful in its means or its end; the end 
in this case, we tried to point out, could 
not possibly be unlawful, or almost 
every combination of persons for the 
purpose of obtaining as large a share 
of a particular business as possible—in 
other words, organized comptition of two 
or more persons against the rest of the 
world—would be unlawful. And, as to the 
means, this involved the examination of 
a large number and variety of the acts 
pursued by local agents in pursuance of 
the combination, and here also Lord 
COLERIDGE found the combination clean- 
‘handed. He could not ‘see that these 
defendants have in fact passed the line 
which separates the reasonable and legi- 
timate selfishness of trade from wrong 
and malice.‘ The public will not, how- 
ever, love rings and pools of this nature 
any the more because they are not, 
as generally formed, unlawful, and he- 
cause the law does not touch the central 
principle and the usual methods of their 
operation. We believe this case will not 
be carried to higher courts .by appeal as 
was threatened when the litigation began. 
But NEMESIS sometime pursues even law- 
ful combinations. Before Lord COLE- 
RIDGE delivered his judgment, and long 
before that. judgment was published in the 
authorized law reports, the Conference 
which it acquitted had fallen to pieces; 
and its component parts were quarrelling 
with each other as vigorously as the whole 
had previously quarrelled with the Mogul 
Company, and further legal proceedings 
are pending between the P. & O. Com- 
pany on the one side, and Messrs. Mc- 
GREGOR, Gow and the Ocean Steamship 
Company on the other. It looks very 
much as if the lawyers were the persons 
who profited most by the Conference. 
The P. & O. Company are the plaintiffs, 
and they say there has been a breach 
of the Conference agreement by the 
defendants. Under the agreement, it 
seems, the P. & O. were entitled to 22 per 
cent. of the cargo carried by the three 
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to the United States, and to 50 per cent. 
of the Japan trade to Europe. 
counts were to be made up quarterly. The 


for a Conference of all the other stea- 
mers was to be continued, whereas the 


The ac- 


P. & O. contend that this agreement was 
made in the faith that the agreement 


Ocean Company retired from the com- 
bination before the smaller conference 
expired. The plaintiffs further allege 
that the defendants refuse to settle ac- 
counts for the first quarter during which 
their agreement was in operation, and to 
pay for the excess carried by the P. & O. 
to which under this agreement the latter 
is entitled. The Ocean Company and the 
other defendants reply that it was agreed 
between all parties to the conference that 
the combination was to come to an end: it 
did come to an end, and there is no money 
due under it. -The matter, we believe, 
turns on the construction of a number of 
letters, and is both complicated and un- 
interesting to the general public, unless 
in so far as the internal working of the 
conference may be exposed to public view. 
The total amount at issue is said to be 
under £5,000; but as both parties are 
equally positive, they will probably go to 
trial about it. 

The second case to which we refer is 
that of Messrs. WALSH, HALL & Co. against 
Mr. WELTON, the Liquidator of the Ori- 
ental Bank. The judgment sets out all 
the facts of the case in the clearest man- 
ner, and therefore, as the matter is very 
important and interesting, we have no 
hesitation in reproducing the judgment 
in full. Those who peruse it with care 
and remember the magnitude of the 
amount involved,—which, with the costs, 
must be over £50,000—will not be sur- 
prised to learn that Messrs. WALSH, HALL 
& Co. have determined to appeal from 
Mr. Justice CHITTY’s judgment on several 
grounds, the chief being that the conclu- 
sions are not supported by the evidence, 
and that the Judge was wrong in holding 
that intentional fraud on the part of the 
late Mr. JOHN ROBERTSON must be proved 
in order to entitle Messrs. WALSH, HALL 
& Co. to succeed. It is not known when 
the appeal will be tried, but the brief state- 
ment made here, and the report of the 
judgment, will enable our readers to under- 
stand the whole question far better than 
slipshod reports of legal proceedings, 
which are all that the English papers, as a 
rule, are in the habit of giving. 


MILITARY VOLUNTEERS. 
——_.—-—_——— 
IMPERIAL ORDINANCE No. XIV. 

We hereby give our sanction to the present 
Ordinance relating to Military One-year-Volan- 
teers Regulations, and order the same to be duly 
promulgated. 


His Imperial Majesty’s Sign Manual). 
: (Privy Seal). 
Dated February 25th, 1889. 


(Countersigned) 


Count Kuropa KiyotTaKka, 
Minister President of State. 


Couut OyaMA Iwao, 
Minister of State for War. 


MILiTaRY OngE-YEAR VOLUNTEERS RBE- 
GULATIONS. 


Art. I.—Volunteers for active military service 
for one year, under Art. XI. of the Conscription 
Regulations will be permitted to undergo such 
service, of the kind, and at the place chosen by 
them. 

Notrs.—The above provision shall not apply to those who de- 
pend upon the Government for their expenses during such 
service. 

Art. II1.—Clothing, accoutrements, ammunition, 
weapons, and other necessary articles of one-year 
Volunteers shall be furnished by the corps to which 
such Volunteers are attached, and as the expense of 
such accoutrements and equipments, and of re- 
pairs to the same each Vounteer shall deposit a 
sum of 60 yer. 

Notr.—Should it appear at the end of a Volunteer’s term of 
service that a balance remains after the settlement of his 
accounts, such balance shall be handed back tohim. Weapons 
and equipments should be returned at the expiration of a 
Volunteer’s term of service. 

Art. 1[[.—Volunteers for service in a cavalry 
corps shall each have a horse with its harness 
furnished to them, but each shall be required to 
deposit, in addition to the amount specified in 
Art. IL, a sum of 80 yen as the expense of such 
horse and harness and the repair of the latter. 
Notr.—Should it appear, at the end of a Volunteer’s term of 

service, that a balance remains after the settlement of his 

accounts, such balance shall be handed back to him. 

Art. IV.—No daily allowance shall be given to 
one-year Volunteers. The expense of proceeding 
to and returning from the place where the con- 
scription medical examinatfons are conducted, and 
of proceeding to and returning from the barracks 
shall be borne by each Volunteer. 

Art. V.—One-year Volunteers shall be required 
to live outside the barracks and to report daily 
for duty. The expense of board and lodging 
shall be borne by the Volunteer. Should any ques- 
tion arise 4s to the regularity of his personal 
conduct, a Volunteer may be required to live in- 
side the barracks, and to take food supplied by 
the corps to which he belongs, but at his own 
expense. 

Art. VI.—Volunteers who from’ poverty are 
unable to hear the whole of the necessary expenses, 
will be. allowed to serve at Government expense, 
in accordance with the following distinctions :— 

1. To such volunteers as are unable to pay moré 
than the expenses of board and lodging, the 
corps to which they belong shall furnish the 
necessary clothing, accoutrements, ammuni- 
tion, weapons, and other equipments, in the 
same way as to ordinary soldiers. 

2. To such volunteers as are unable to pay more 
than the expense of repairing their weapons 
and equipments, food, clothing, accoutrements 
and ammunition shall be furnished by the 
corps to which they belong in the same way 
as to ordinary soldiers, and such Volunteers 
shall be required to reside in thé barracks. 

Art. VIT.—The number of one-year Volunteers 
who shall be permitted to serve at Government 
expense shall be fixed each year by the Minister 
of State for War. : . 

Art. VIII.—Should the Volunteers for service at 

overnment expense exceed the number specified 
in the foregoing article, the enlistment of the 
younger applicants, beginning with the youngest, 

shall be postponed for a year. é 
Art. IX.—Persons wishing to become one-year- 

volunteers should forward letters of application to 

chiefs of gun or shi or administrators of islands, 
previous to January 31st in each year, with docu- 
ments, as specified underneath, annexed. Admi- 
nistrators of islands or chiefs of gun or sks shall 
cause investigation to be made as to the social - 
rank, business, &c., of the applicants, the existence 
or non-existence of offences, and the amount of 
their means, and after appending certificates as to 
these points shall forward the applications to the 
officer commanding the Brigade District within 
the jurisdiction of which the applicants reside. 

1. Letter of acknowledgment by head of appli- 
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cant’s family; if applicant is head, letter 
of acknowlegment by family. This letter 
should state whether the expenses specified 
in Acts. IL, LIL, Clause 1. of Art. V., and 
Clauses 1 and 2 of Art. VI. will be met. 

2. Applicants who have graduated at official 
institutions—optional courses of the Imperial 
University and common school courses ex- 
cepted—local normal or ordinary middle 
schools, or schools the status of which has 
been recognised by the Minister of State for 
Education, as equal to or above that of ordi- 
nary middle schools, or private institutions 
which provide instruction in law, politics, 
and political economy in a curriculum which 
has obtained the approval of the Minister of 
State for Education, shall append copies of 
their diplomas in addition to the above 
mentioned letter of acknowledgment. 


Art. X.—Persons desirous of serving as one- 
year Volunteers, who have not graduated in any 
of the institutions specified in clause 2 of the fore- 
going Article previous to January 31st, but who 
are to do so previous to September 3oth of the 
same year, may in place of graduation certificates 
submit certificates to that effect signed by the 
directors of the institutions where they are to 
graduate. ; 


Notz.—When in the above case graduation takes place the fact 
should be immediately reported to the Chief of Brigade, to 
‘whom also a copy of the diploma should be sent. 


Act. XI.—A list of those applicants mentioned 
in Art. LX.—who are to undergo an examination 
in scholarship shall be transmitted, by each officer 
commanding a Brigade District, through the chief 
of Division, to the Controller in Chief who will for- 
ward it to the Officer superintending the education 
of officers, by whom it will be laid before the 
Military Examination Committee. Each chief of 
Division shall fix the date of the medical examina- 
tion and communicate the same to the local Go- 
vernor, shall summon the applicants, order the 
military surgeous of the district to hold the exa- 
mination, and on the arrival of the Military Exa- 
mination Committee shall lay before them a list of 
such applicants as have passed the examination. 

Art. XIL—The Military Examination Com- 
mittee shall examine in Scholarship all those who 
have passed the medical examination, and shall 
hand the examination papers to the Officer Com- 
manding the Brigade District. 

Art. XIII.—The standards of the medical and 
scholarship examinations shall be fixed by the 
Controller-in-Chief and notified by the. Minister 
of State for War. 


Art. XIV.—The officer commanding the Brigade 
shall determine, according to the result of the 
examinations, which of the candidates are satisfac- 
tory and shall intimate the same to the candidates. 
Certificates shall be given to those who are suc- 
cessful. Applicants who possess the diplomas 
specified in Clause 2, Art. [X., and the certificates 
specified in Art. X. shall be examined medically 
at the same time as ordinary conscripts, and certi- 
ficates shall be given to those who pass the ex- 
amination. 


Nore.—The certificates of those applicants who are mentioned in 
Art. X., shall be given to them when notice has been made of 
the receipt of the graduation certificate. 


Art. XV.—Lists of one-year Volunteers who 
have received certificates shall be transmitted to 
each officer of a Battalion Section by the Officer 
Commanding the Brigade District. 

Art. XVI.—One-year Yolunteers shall be en- 
rolled on the rst December in each year. 

Art. XVII.—One-year-volunteers who have re- 
ceived certificates should, previous to November 
goth each year, pay to the corps to the which they 
are allotted the deposits specified in Arts. II. and 
IIL., Clause 2, Art. VI. 

Art. XVIIL.—The enrollment of a one-year- 
Volunteer, or the postponement of his enrollment 
for twelve months shall be reported to the con- 
scription officer of the Battalion Section under the 
jurisdiction of which such volunteer is placed. 

Art. XIX.—On the enrollment of a one-year 
Volunteer, the officer commanding his regiment, 
(or the officer commanding a detached battalion, 
in any of the cases hereinafter mentioned) shall 
assign such Volunteer to a company in such regi- 
ment and notify the officer commanding such 
company to supervise his education. 

Art. XX.—Each officer commanding a regi- 
ment shall appoint a lieutenant or captain to 
instruct each Volunteer in military science. 

Art. XX1.—Each officer commanding a regi- 
ment shall be held responsible for the education 
and instruction in military science of the one-year 
Volunteers under his control. 

Art. XX1I.—The duty and uniforms of one- 
year Volunteers shall not be different from those 
of ordinary soldiers. 


of the first class after six months, computed from 


receive the special education relative thereto. 


lunteers who have been ‘promoted to soldiers of the 


their regiment shall require the Final Examina- 
tion Committee to examine them as to their 
scholarship and knowledge of practical work. The 
lists of those who pass such examination shall be sub- 


of infantry, through the medium of the Brigade 
Commander). 
obtained, a certificate of success in the Final Exa- 


promoted to second sergeant and enrolled in the 


of diplomas of medicine, pharmacy, political eco- 
nomy, or commerce, shall undergo infantry drill, 
and such as are in possession of diplomas of 
veterinary medicine shall undergo cavalry, artil- 
lery, or commissariat drill during the first year of 
their term, but during the second half-year they 
shall be employed as cadets in the branches to 
which their diplomas refer, as accountants, mili- 
tary surgeons, medical dispensors, or veterinary 
surgeons. 
above should send in a notice to that effect, with 
copies of-their diplomas, at the time of their enrol- 
ment. 
sire to become veterinary surgeons need not pay 
the sum mentioned in Art. TIT. 


teersas accountant-cadets, military surgeon-cadets, 
medical ‘dispensing cadets, and veterinary sur- 
geon cadets, the Chief of Staff of the Imperial 


Surgeon-general should obtain the Sanction of the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Imperial Body-guards 
or of Chiefs of Division. 


going articles shall be treated as equivalent in 
rank to Sergeant-majors. 


such cadets expire they shall be required by the 
Chief of Staff of 
or of Divisions, or the Surgeon-General or 
the Veterinary Surgeon-General to undergo ex- 
amination in practical work. The list of those 
who pass such examination shall be submitted 
to the Superintendent of the Imperial Body- 
guards or to the Chief of a Division and, when 
approved of, certificates showing their success in 
the examination shall be given to the Volunteers 
who shall then be enrolled in the rst Reserves. 
Those who fail in the final examination shall be 
appointed to posts equivalent to sergeant-major or 
sergeant and shall be enrolled in the 1st Reserves. 


amination of one-year Volunteers shall be ap- 
pointed and the procedure of the examination 
fixed by the Commander-in-Chief of the Imperial 


a certificate of eligibility for service as a one- 


Notg.—One-year Volunteers, however, shall be exempt from 
miscellaneous service in the army, and shall be distinguished 
by special marks attached to their uniforms. They may 
employ ordinary soldiers to clean their rooms, &c., and 
attend to their horses and harness, but when necessary to 
gain experience in the work of the stable and harness-foom 
they may be required to do such work themselves. 


Art. XXII1.—Such one-year Volunteers as have 
become proficient in their duty and are up- 
right in behaviour and who are deemed com- 
petent to be educated for the post of officers in 
reserves (yobi-shikan) shall be promoted to soldiers 


LAUNCH AT YOROSUKA. 
———_—_4q—_—__ 


On Tuesday forenoon the ceremony of launching 
the new despatch boat Yaeyama Kan atthe Yoko- 
suka Building-Yard was performed by His 
Majesty the Emperor. The weather was unfor- 
tunately as inauspicious as it was on the occasion, 
some six months ago, when the Empress graced 
with her presence the launch of the cruiser Zakao 
Kan, though with that devotion to public duty 
which has invariably distinguished those august 
wearers of the purple, the Emperor was as little 
deterred from carrying out his purpose as was his 
Imperial consort. Rain fell heavily during Mon- 
day evening and by daybreak had settled into a 
dull drizzle, accompanied by a bitter northerly 
breeze, which drove below those visitors who made 
the trip to Yokosuka by boat. The hour fixed for 
the departure of the steamer placed at the dis- 
posal of invited guests was eight o’clock, but for 
some reason or other this arrangement was de- 
parted from, and it was uot till half-past nine that 
the vessel got under weigh. ‘The result was that 
the cannonading which indicated the arrival of the 
Emperor had begun ere the steamer entered the 
harbour of Yokosuka. 


His Majesty had started from Tokyo by special 
train at 8.15 a.m. (having left the Palace at 7.40 


the date of their enrollment, and shall be entrusted 
with the duties of non-commissioned officers and 


Art. XXIV.—When the term of service of Vo- 


first class has expired the officer commanding 


mitted to the Commander-in-Chief of the Imperial 
Body-guards, or the Chief of Division (in the case 


When the necessary sanction is 
mination shall be given; the Volunteer shall be 


tst Reserves. Volunteers who fail in the final 


examination shall be appointed second sergeants a.m.) and, proceeding by way of Kanagawa and 
or shall receive certificates to the effect that they 
are qualified for the duties of non-commissioned 
officers, and shall be enrolled in the 1st Reserves.* 


Obune arrived at Yokosuka at 10.25 a.m.—the 
latter stage of the journey, that from Obune, 
having been performed at a low rate of speed. 
The Imperial train was indeed the first to run on 
the new Yokosuka branch, His Majesty’s progress 
over the line thus being taken as an informal 
opening ceremony. On alighting at the Yokosuka 
Station, which is just behind the Admiralty Office, 
the Emperor was received by the leading officials 
of the Port and Dockyard, and conducted to the 
Office, where His Majesty remained a brief period. 
By a preconcerted signal the arrival of the Im- 
perial party was communicated to the ships of war 
in the harbour—among which were the 7akachtho 
Kan, Naniwa Kan, and Tsukushi Kan, with many 
others—and soon the thunder of an Imperial 
salute pealed out, the yards being at the 
same time manned. .The smoke which in this 
sheltered spot hung for some time among the ship- 
ping, had barely cleared off before the Imperial 
Party once more got in motion, this time entering a 
launch to cross the harbour basin to the Dockyard. 
The Emperor’s arrival at the pier of the Dockyard 
Office was signalized by loud and continued 
cheering from the crowds that had gathered atevery 
point of view, and by the explosion of numerous 
day fireworks which were sent up into the aic 
from an enclosure in the Dockyard. By this time 
all preparations for the ceremony were com- 
pleted. For thé accommodation of the Emperor a 
pavilion covering a raised stand had been erected 
immediately in front of the vessel’s bows. In the 
centre of this dais stood a table bearing two models 
of war-ships, one that which was then about to 
enter the water; on the left side facing the new 
vessel was the Imperial chair richly upholstered in 
purple, with on one side a small table covered with 
a gorgeously embroidered cloth, and on the other 
a lacquered brazier. Several stands festooned 
with coloured cloth were provided for visitors 
and for naval officers, of whom several hundred 
filed in and took their places previous to His 
Majesty’s arrival. When all was ready a large 
floral receptacle containing masses of gaily colour- 
ed paper and a number of live pigeons was hoisted 
up undertheship’sstem. Attwenty-three minutes 
past eleven—seven minutes earlier than the time 
fixed for the launch—the Imperial Guards’ Band 
struck up the air Kimt-ga-yo, and the Emperor, at- 
tended by a numerous suite, entered the pavilion 
from acurtained doorway behind. His Imperial Ma- 
jesty, who was dressed in a field officer’s uniform, and 
wore a couple of decorations, walked to the chair 
but remained standing during the ceremony. Al- 
most immediately the work of releasing the vessel 
from the ways began, and when shores had been 
knocked off and nothing remained but to apply 
the hydraulic power to start her, this fact was com- 
municated to his Imperial Majesty, who handed to 
Count Saigo a document, being the Emperor’s 
sanction for the launch. ‘This having been read, 
and the Imperial authority transmitted to Vice- 
Admiral Nakamuda, the Port-Admiral, the final 
signal was given and the Vaeyama Kan at once 
began to move. Gathering speed as she went, she 
at length entered the water most gracefully, her 
stem dipping slightly and swinging round slowly 
to starboard as if bowing acknowledgments to the 
cheering crowds and to the music of the band; 
while the pigeons, released by the bursting of their 
temporary prison, followed for a moment the 


course of the receding ship till scared from the 
former receive certificates showing that they have passed the 


, 4 spot by the unwonted noises. As will be seen 
h the latter's certificate only shows that ; ‘ 
sxamina thon. go be non-commissioned oficers—Ep.7.¥,] from the measurements which we give below, the 


Art. XXV.—Volunteers who are in possession 


Volunteers who wish to be occupied as 


Graduates in veterinary medicine who 


Art. XXVI.—For the appointment of Volun- 


Body-guards, or of Divisions, or the Veterinary 


Act. XXVII.—Cadets as described in the fore- 


Art. XXVIIL.—When the terms of service of 


the Imperial Body-guards, 


Art. XXIX.—The committee for the final ex- 


Body-guards or the Chief of a Division. 
Art. XXX.—Any person, who, having received 


year Volunteer, fails to appear for enrollment pre- 
vious to December 1st of the year in which he 
received such certificate, shall forfeit his privilege 
of so serving. 

Art. XXXI.—In the event of war or other 
emergency, one-year Volunteers shall be required 
to undergo service in the same way as ordinary 
soldiers. 

APPENDIX. 

Art. XXIL—For 1890 only, the date previous 
to which applications in accordance with Art. IX. 
must be sent in, shall be fixed as March 15th. 

Art. XXIII.—Should it be found necessary to 
make any alteration in the amount of the pay- 
ments specified in Arts. II. and III. such altera- 
tion shall be fixed by Cabinet notification. 


[* The original is here indistinct. The only difference made 
between successful and unsuccessful candidates is that the 


Yaeyama Kan is of very small beam, and as she 
slowly canted in the basin this was perhaps the 
most noticeable feature in her shape. Painted a 
light slate colour with a blue streak running round 
her upper works, and the red tint of her lower 
part just showing, she made a pretty picture, and 
it was not difficult to credit the high expectations 
that have been formed as to her speed. ‘The 
Yaeyama has two sponsons for guns, but her arma- 
ment has not yet been positively decided upon. 
We may recall, however, that on the occasion of 
the launch of the Zakao Kan in October last it 
was put down as three 12.¢.m. guns, 6 machine 
guns and two torpedo tubes, one aft and one for- 
ward. Her keel was laid in June, 1887, so that 
she has barely been two years in construction. 
Her length between perpendiculars in g6m.; her 
breadth moulded 10.500m.; her depth of hold 
4.60m. and her mean draft 4.660m., while her dis- 
placement will be 1,600 tons. She willcarry pole- 
masts. Her engines are to be inclined direct- 
acting, surface-condensing compound engines, 
working twin screws, number of boilers 6, pressure 
per square inch i50lbs.; indicated horse-power 
5,400 ; and her speed is estimated at 20 knots. She 
has been built on the designs of M. Bertin. 

After leaving the ways the Yaeyama was taken 
in tow and moored in the basin before the Dock- 
yard Office, alongside the Zakao Kan which has 
now received her boilers and masts. In this posi- 
tion the striking difference between the two vessels 
in point of beam could be marked with ease. 


Immediately after the launch the Emperor left 
the pavilion and proceeded to the Suikosha (Naval 
Club), where His Majesty partook of tiffin, and 
rested for over an hour, leaving Yokosuka by 
special train at two o’clock. On the departure of 
the Imperial party salutes were fired as before by 
the men-of-war in the port. 

Among those who attended the Emperor were 
H.I.H. Prince Komatsu, Count Saigo, Minister of 
State for the Naval Department; Count Oyama, 
Minister of State for War; Viscount Enomoto, 
Minister of State for Communications ; Viscount 
Hijikata, Vice-Minister for the Household Depart- 
ment, Vice-Admiral Nakamuda, Port Admiral; 
and M. Bertin. A considerable number of fo- 
reigners witnessed the ceremony. 

At noon a large company, as guests of Vice- 
Admiral Nakamuda, partook of a collation in the 
sail loft closely adjoining the slip, whence the 
launch took place. As usual on these occasions 


the viands and wines were of the best, and ample 


justice was done to them. At the close Admiral 
Nakamuda rose and asked those present to diink 
to the Yaeyama Kan—a toast which was most 
cordially honoured. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
a 
THE FAMINE IN CHINA. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE “ JAPAN Malt.” 


Sir,—The Weekly: Edition of Zhe Times, dated 
January 25th, contains a letter from the Lord 
Mayor of London appealing to the public in 
England for relief tor the sufferers from the 
present famine in China. He states that, ‘the 
famine is without doubt more widespread and 
disastrous than that of 1878, when over thirteen 
millions of people were said to have perished.” 
If I remember rightly, in 1878 a good sum was 
collected from the foreign residents in Yokohama 
and Tokyo; and I feel confident that if you would 
in your columns call their attention clearly to the 
present terrible calamity, many would again come 
forward with help. If any one will kindly under- 
take to receive and forward subscriptions, I will 
gladly start with one of $30. ‘Thousands of men, 
women, and children are probably dying from 
sheer starvation every day. The Lord Mayor 
also states ‘four shillings is sufficient, as I am 
informed, to save one life until the present famine 
isover.” Bis dat qui cito dat. 


HOMO SUM. 
Tokyo, March rath, 1889. 


COLONEL OLCOTT IN JAPAN. 


Yo THE Epitor OF THE “ JAPAN MatL.”? 

Sir,—One of the local journals thinks that 
Col. Olcott, the American Buddhist, never be- 
fore received so much attention as he has from the 
believers of his own faith in Japan.” The editor 
of that journal does not read the Indian papers, it 
would seem. The reception given the gentleman 
named in Japan, though very cordial and general, 
is not more enthusiastic than that he has been re- 
ceiving in Ceylon and India the past ten years, 
from not only the Buddhists but the Hindus as 
well. The Singalese gave him and the party ac- 
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companying him on his first visit to their island, a 
welcome more impressive than that which they offer- 
ed under official pressure, to the Prince of Wales: 
triamphal arches spanned the roads in_ every 
villape, monster processions met and escorted them, 
the roadsides were lined with palin leaf decorations, 
salutes were fired, fireworks let off, houses illumi- 
nated, and the greatest honour conceivable to the 
natives was paid the visitors by exhibiting to them 
the sacred Tooth-relic of Buddha, which ts kept in 
the ‘Temple at Kandy and only exposed to view 
on the grandest occasions. ‘The best feature of 
allthis is that the first fiiendly impression of the 
foreigners has not faded out, but has been succeeded 
by most genuine results. [f the missionary as well 
as native papers are lo be credited, the labours of 
the Theosophical Society have resulted in a power- 
ful reaction in Hindu thought and Singalese re- 
ligious fervour: there has been a complete revulsion 
ot feeling throughout India in favour of the old 
Aryan philosophy, while Buddhism in Ceylon has 
been revived in a most extraordinary degree, Tn 
the first flush of our Japanese excitement the 
friends of Buddhism among us have already begun 
to prophesy a revival of our national religion 
as the certain consequence of Colonel Olcott’s 
visit. But, as Ire has publicly warned them on 
several recent occasions, this will depend entirely 
upon the coming forward of a number of earnest, 
unselfish, persevering, and courageous men, to 
unite, without distinction of sect, for the vigorous 
promotion of the pure religion taught by Sakya 
Muni. Such men he found.in Ceylon, and I-hope 
he will find them in Japan also. 


Yours, &c., A BUDDHIST. 
Marth rgth, 1889. 


A WARNING TO THE NATIVE CHRIS- 
TIANS OF JAPAN. 


To THE Ep!Tor OF THE “ Japan Matt,” 

Srr,—Will you permit me to say a few words of 
warning to both the Missionaries and Native 
Christians in this country against the absurd bigo-. 
try of sects and religions, as it seems the spirit of 
strifeand unchasitablenessis springing up'gradually 
among the churches, and it is needless to point out 
that if this goes to any greatextent the work of all 
labourers in the field must suffer. 

Bigotry seems to be inherentin the hearts of the 
most considerable portion of the human family; 
you will find it wherever you go; North or South, 
East or West, in Occident or Orient, and.no mat- 
ter how favoured the people may be, or how ap- 
parently perfect the religion they profess, you will 
discover bitterness, envy, hatred, and all unchari- 
tableness, living and flourishing side by side with 
the most ostentatious profession of meekness and 
virtue. Oh, how abominable this bigotry is! It 
forces us to quench the noblest aspirations of our 
hearts, it causes men and women to become lypo- 
crites and to wear the mask of deceit throughout 
their lives; it tolerates no theory other than the 
one ithas chosen to accept; it speaks no other 
language than that it has chosen to adopt) its 
heart is bitter and crnel, crushing out manhood, 
and making its blind followers slaves to foolish and 
unwholesome traditions. It kills free enquiry, it 
rails avainst improvement, it persecutes the bravest 
and the best, venting its spleen and vindictiveness 
upon those who are unable to defend themselves, 
and viluperating and calumniating those who are 
above its little tyrannies. 

The cobwebs of superstition are perhaps almost 
as thick around men to-day as ever they were 
in the history of the world; this may be a startling 
theory to advance, but Tam inclined to think the 
weight of evidence will demonstrate its truth, 
What is our life but a superstitious farce to-day 
—what is our religion in its details but a coagu- 
lated mass of ancient axioms, experiences, and 
superstitions? If we have refused to subscribe to 
the belief of the ancients, we have embraced an 
equally fabulous one for ourselves; if we have be- 
come to a certain extent iconoclasts, we have 
illustrated the windows of our churches and cathe- 
drals with representations of rogues and 1uffians 
like the pages of a ten cent novel; if we have abo- 
lished sacrifices and incense, we have at least our 
mystical communions ; if we have ceased to believe 
in the fables of the ancients, and regard their 
miracles as false trickery, we have built up a 
string’ of equally absurd stories, and profess to 
believe them; if we disavow our belief in the 
gods of Olympus, we have set up a_ host of 

Ruffian saints, 

The curse of earth, the terrors of mankind 
whose chief recommendation is that they were 
fanatics and monomaniacs without the pride of 
manliness, who wandered about the earth like 
brute beasts in dirtiness and filth, and prostituted 
their manhvod to the level of swine by their 
bestiality. 
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* But it if not so much my point to argue against 
the beliefs of men, as to demonstrate how the most 
kind-hearted among us are led to commit the most 
grievous wrongs on their fellows ander the influence 
of their intolerable bigotry, and to show how 
under the cloak of religion, humility, and Lrotherly 
love, they are continually warting against the 
harmony of creation, and making lives unhappy 
which otherwise would be full of light and sunshine. 

One of the fundamental errors made by men is 
to attempt the localization of the onimipotent 
creator of cosmos, the first cause of events. They 
proceed to reduce the spirit or God to the limit of 
their own nutshell minds by a process of argu- 
ment essentially human; they attempt to confine 
the infinite to the limits of the finite. They 
gradually build up a creation of their own fancy 
in the human form with human failings, foibles, 
and follies, with human passions and prejudices, 
and they call it God” and worship it with the 
same devotion that was commanded for the idol of 
Nebuchadnezzar. They then go further and con- 
nect this most respectable image with the writings 
of monks and ascetics, melancholics and drea- 
mers, monomaniacs and epileptics, and lo! the 
drivel of chatlatans and outcasts becomes the 
‘revelation? of God! Nay, even further than 
this, they distort even these writings until 
they become quite unrecognizable, and by 
their aid in course of time build up a system 
on the basis of mrsquotations. ‘The «system 
is established under the auspices of councils com- 
posed of tipht reverend bigots, and each suc- | 
ceeding council takes for its basis the accom- 
plished work of the preceding council, and so 
ercor after error and falsehood after falsehood both 
intentional and unintentional are propagated from 
one generation to another until age gives colour 
and repectabilily to the most utter trash in the 
wotld, and the ancient nonsense Lecomes the 


sober sense of thé present days, and the de- 
crees of a council of  faliible men full of 
frailties, are declared to be founded on in- 


fallible truth! In the meantime a priesthood has 
grown up, and swelling priests and prelates, for- 
getting the low origin of their greatness, presume 
to dictate to men, and to thunder anathemas from 
the pulpits against those “ungodly wretches” 
who presume to doubt the authority and teachings 
of the  Chutch,” and to consign with consummate 
impudence the most harmless of beings to ever- 
lasting damnation and eternal excommunication 
for presuming to be unorthodox. 

Puffed up with the power and pomp of their 
office, and inflated with the sense of the extreme 
sanctity of both themselves and the ‘ Church,” 
these rascallion hierarchs stir up the most bitter 
animosities, and the most sanguinary quarrels, 
cause war and bloodshed, and effect the domina- 
tion of their power in the courts of Princes and 
Kings. Well has it been said that 

When such as these with sacrilegious hand 

Seize on the apostolic key of heaven 

It then becomes a tool for crafty knaves 

To shut out virtue and unfold its gates 

That heaven itself had barred against the lusts 
Cf avarice and ambition * * * & ®& 

Oh, ’tis glorious mischief. 

When vice turns holy, puts religion on, 
Assumes the robe pontifical; the eyes 

Of saintly elevation blesseth sin 

And makes the seal of sweet offended heaven 
A sign of blood, a label for decrees 

That Hell would shrink to own, 

How can aman know God asa fixed and definite 
object? What is nature but God, what is God 
but nature? How can we fix our rights and 
wrongs above the general rule, and pretend to 
proguosticate the doom of mankind without lying 
a deep and black lie and calumniating the author 
of our Leing in our presumption? It is unrea- 
sonable to attempt the task of puaging the inscrut- 
able mysteries of creation, and it is therefore mere 
waste time to do so; the proper study of mankind 
is the study of those things which directly concern 
hina in his present mundane sphere, it being pretty 
cettain that he cannot very much effect his future 
by thinking about it, and-that when the time comes 
for him to enter the unknown and undiscovered 
country he will find corresponding capabilities to use 
the objects he may find there. ‘This seems perhaps 
bordering upon perfect Antinomian laxity, but it 
is not so if we look deeper into the subject. 


Man is not born to please himself,—he can- 
not help his birth, for he has no voice in 
the matter. We may say the divine power 
permits and wills it, but at any rate the human 
animal is brought into the world a helpless infant 
imewling and puking in the nurse’s arms,” but - 
in spite of his helplessness he survives and be- 
comes a creature capable of taking care of himself! 
So we may presume it will be in the other state— 
we cannot help ourselves, we have no voice in the 
matter, we most shuffle off this mortal coil sooner 
or later, and we have nothing to guide us as to 
future habitation but vague generalities derived 
by the comparison of our perhaps imperfect world 
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and the hope of the more perfect one! Why 
should we care? If the helpless babe was pro- 
vided for in the fo ¢# strange and new world here, 
is it not reasonable to%uppose the spiritual part 
of man if it survives will be equally well provided 
in the future life? But we shall be told that man 
has incurred a grave responsibility in his life, and 
that his deeds must be compensated! ‘This 
cannot be beyond the world, and it has never 
been established as a truth because no proof has 
been forthcoming, and not only do we make this 
assertion but will prove it. Man in the present 
state incurs a responsibility in life, but there it 
ends, because it is only the accountability of a 
finite being, which is as nothing weighed in the 
judgment of the infinite, and it is only by a pro- 
cess of anthropomorphitic reasoning that men can 
find the slightest colour for such egregious doc- 
trines of compensation. 


God has made the Universe very beautiful, and 
planned it wonderously for the service of men, 
and he who has been thus providential for the 
temporal happiness of his creatures will not surely 
neglect their eternal happiness ! 

The bigot will immediately storm and rage with 
holy indignation at the sentiments thus expressed, 
and declare the author to be an Atheist, a dis- 
believer, and a devil, and if an atheist is one who 
will not believe the fables of priestcraft, who 
will look for himself into the matter, make 
his own mind satisfied, and refuse dogmatic 
teachings, then- I am proud to be one. But 
their statement will be false. I believe in a God or 
great Creator of the Universe because I see his 
marvellous works around in Nature the visible and 
living cloak of the almighty; I believe this God 
to be a loving power because all things are ordered 
to delight the hearts of men. It is the God of 
Nature that I see, not the God of Bigotry and op- 
pression, not the idol of a sect surrounded with 
devils and fires, and lakes of brimstone, but him 
whose Kingdom is everlasting, whose power is 
infinite, and in whom is the light of life; far re- 
moved from the petty tyrannies and bitternesses af 
struggling factions; Him who has arranged order 
in Nature, and become the author and giver of 
life! Well has the poet said .of the Heavenly 
bodies. “What. though in solemn. silence all 
move round this dark terrestrial ball; what though 
no real voice nor sound amidst their radiant orbs 
be found; in reason’s ear they all rejoice, and 
utter forth a glorious voice; for ever singing, as 
they shine, the hand that made us is divine.” 
Ab! if men would only listen to those voices of 
nature preaching silent and eloquent sermons to 
the world they would learn greater truths and far 
deeper lessons than the Church will ever furnish ! 
Bigotry must ever be essentially wrong because 
no religion established and propagated by finite 
means can be infallible in its tenets and principles, 
and although truth may sometimes be almost re- 
vealed by intuition to the heart and conscience of 


_man, it can never be positively stated with accuracy 


how far this truth can be considered perfect. Ab- 
solutely meaning well in many cases, men know 
nothing whatever either of a God or of a future 
state definitely; as I have observed, evidence of 
our senses points to a supreme power, but we have 
no actual and individual knowledge of him which 
can enable us to localize the matter and proclaim 
This is God, and seeing that we cannot understand 
even the common phenomena of every day in many 
instances, it is palpably absurd to dogmatize over 
and struggle with our fellow men and attempt to 
lay down a hard and fast law for their acceptance 
with the alternative of everlasting damnation in 
case of their obduracy in its rejection. Let every 
man follow the general principles for life which 
the experiences of all ages has found to be bene- 
ficial for the social welfare, but in the matters of 
religion let him take his own views and light and 
respect the views and light of his neighbour, for as 
we are all likely to be wrong and all are equally 
blind and ignorant, it is manifestly simple arro- 
gance to effect a superior knowledge of the subject. 
In all religions there is truth and falsehood, and 
in all religions there is an attraction for some part 
of the human family; and after all what does the 
form matter if the heave beat in true unison with 
nature, for nature is a friend of truth and 
preaches constantly to men “ Bidding dead matter 
aid us in our creed;’’ God is the father of all, 
and the World is his great Cathedral in which 
all men may praise him in the admiration of his 
works. God has given us our freedom, and if one 
Nation or individual wish to worship him in a 
manner more congenial to their tastes and ideas 
of right than our own, they have every right to do 
so and to be respected for it, and we have no right 
to arbitrarily interfere either by word or deed 
with their consciences. : 

But passing away from the subject of priestly 
bigotry, is not the bigotry of the laymen nearly as 
bad, or worse? Do not these laymen refuse to 


hear truth and attempt to confine the clergy to 
preaching theological bunkum from their pulpits. 
To-day the world in run by humbug and the clergy 
generally cannot be excepted, for their congregations 
will not listen toa man who with high-souled endea- 
vour tries to leave the world better than he found it ; 
but rather attempt to stifle the free speech of those 
who raising above their creeds and the fetters of 
custom tell the truth of life and not the story of an un- 
known hereafter. Ah! the soul of man breaks away 
sometimes from the tyranny of the times and with 
fiery scorn bursts into eloquent language of truth 
aud righteousness and tells the world in plain and 
outspoken language that the ways.of God cannot 
be limited by the minds of men and that their 
creeds and observances, their ranting and their 
acrimonious arguments, are of no avail, that God 
has set his laws in nature for ever and no amount 
of mere faith will avail to rid themselves of the 
punishment for their infringement. These are the 
men we want, men who will burst through this 
cursed chain of superstition completely, and allow 
us to see the light of Nature once more and show 
men how all they require is universal brotherhood 
and love as a perfect rule for happiness in life 
forever. Iam, Sir, your respectfully, 

March 11th, 1889. we Bi 


FAPANESE LAW CASES. 
nee cea ae 
Matsuo Tokuzo v. Masupa MankKIcul1. 


In October 1886, the English steamship Nor- 
manton was wiecked off the Kii coast, over twenty 
Japanese losing their lives in the disaster. Efforts 
were made, both by the Government and by pri- 
vate persons, to ascertain the position of the steamer, 
but all that could be done at the time was to place 
a buoy as near as possible to the spot where the 
calamity was said to have occurred. In the fol- 
lowing January several Tokyo papers reported that 
Messrs. Tomikawa and Matsuo of the Diving Com- 
pany had sent a man named Yasoji and two others, 
all three divers of Amakusa, to conduct operations 
atthe scene of the wreck; that these men had 
been able to attach a wire rope to the rail of 
the sunken vessel, and to observe that she lay on 
one side; and that her position was distant from 
the buoy before referred to about 400 ken. Soon 
after these statements were published Mr. Masuda 
Mankichi, who had attempted but unsuccessfully 
to find the sunken vessel, wrote a letter tothe Fijt 
Shimpo under the heading :— A bet of S00 yen 
to ascertain the truth.’ The letter contained 
such remarks as the following:—‘‘ How can it 
be possible for a man who does not know accur- 
ately the spot where the accident occurred, and 
who is not well acquainted with the ait of diving 
naked, to fasten a wire rope to the ship’s rail 
at a depth of 48 fathoms. Can anything sur- 
pass this in respect of imposing on the public? 
I do not know whether the Tokyo newspapers 
have published erroneous reports, or whether the 
statements are really those of Mr. -“Tomikawa 
and another; at any rate I should like to have 
the point cleared up in the press. If the state- 
ments of Mr. Tomikawa and his partner are 
correct, I, Mankichi, am prepared to hand over 
500 yen as a fee so that I may learn the art of 
diving from them. If, on the other hand, their 
statements are erroneous, I should like to receive 
500 yen from them, as penalty for false statements.” 

The plaintiff sued for defamation of character 
and for payment of the sum named, but afterwards 
departed from the latter part of the claim, and 
merely demanded that an apology be inserted for 
a week in the five leading papers of the capital. 

The defence was that the letter was merely a 
comment on an art, and affected the reputation of 
no one. In any case the reputation of Yasoji was 
that which was affected and not that of the plaintiff. 
The letter further, it was contended, was published 
in defence of defendants’ own reputation, against 
certain written statements made previously by the 
plaintiffs. ron amt 

The Judge (Mr. Nakahashi), in deciding the 
case, said the point at issue was whether the letter 
in question was defamatory of the plaintiff. This 
was quite a new case in Japan. There was no 
provision in the Japanese Laws with regard 
to written slanders, and the judiciary prin- 
ciples of the West would therefore be depended 
onin this case. Five conditions were requisite to 
form a written slander: malice, publication as a 
literary composition, dissemination, fabrication of 
facts, and the use of terms defamatory of reputation. 
Broadly considered, the letter in question amounted 
to the expression of a suspicion on the part of the 
defendant with reference to the fact that the plain- 
tiff had succeeded in his search for the Normanton, 
and had attached a wire rope to her rail. With 
the exception of one or two terms, the letter 


did not contain a declaration that the search and 
its result were an imposture, as would be apparent 
from the use of such phrases as: ‘We cannot 
help suspecting; ” “it is very strange; “with 
regard to these doubtful points;”’ ‘we should 
like to ascertain the truth as accurately as pos- 
sible,” &c. It might have been the intention of 
defendant, when he sent that letter to the Fist 
Shimpo for publication, to defame the plaintiff, 
but looking to the phraseology employed it could 
not be said that defamation had been committed. 
To declare that a fabricated fact was false, to 
publicly express a doubt as toa fact the truth of 
which had not yet been firmly established, or, going 
farther, to declare a suspicion in reference to an ex- 
isting certified truth did not amount to a declaration 
that an existing fact was wrong. Now, as the de- 
fendent and plaintiff each insisted that his own 
search was the proper and effective one, the facts re- 
lating to this affair could not beregarded as settled; 
and even though the defendant published and dif- 
fused doubts relating to the matter, the honour of the 
plaintiff was not affected thereby. Nor was it 
affected even though the latter’s search had really 
been a successful one, and the defendant had 
published his doubts about it. But the defendant 
said in his letter :—‘ How can it be possible for a 
man who does not know accurately the spot where 
the accident occurred, and who is not well ac- 
quainted with the art of diving naked, to fasten.a 
wire rope to the ship’s rail at a depth of 48 
fathoms? Can anything surpass this in respect 
of imposing on the public?” Now these sentences 
did certainly affect the honour of the plaintiff. 
For the defendant wrote them down; the defen- 
dant’s counsel explained “spot” to mean the spot 
where the Normanton sank, and the place where she 
did sink was off Katsuura, Kii, to which place the 
plaintiff went to begin the search. Here then, 
firstly, the defendant was wrong in his facts. 
Further the defendant himself admitted in writing 
that Yasoji had dived a depth of from 20 to 24 
fathoms, and the defendant’s counsel acknow- 
ledged that Yasoji knew, though he was not 
skilled in, the art of diving ; and yet the defendant 
used in his letter the phrase “aman. . . who 
is not well acquainted with the art of diving 
naked.” In this second respect the defendant’s 
facts were wrong. “I'o impose upon the public 
means to deceive the public; but as the defendant’s 
counsel had not proved that the plaintiff published 
with any malicious intent the facts relating to his 
search for the Normanton, itwasimpossible to arrive 
at any other conclusion than that legally the plaintiff 
did not harbour any malicious intent. In this third 
respect the defendant was wrong in his facts. It 
must be admitted that the foregoing statements 
affected the honour of the plaintiff. The law pro- 
tected a man’s business honour more closely and 
strictly than it did his honour in regard to ordi- 
vary, everyday life. These two statements, there- 
fore—*A man who does not know the spot, and © 
who is not acquainted with the art of divin 
naked ”’—were clearly injurious to the plaintiffs 
business reputation. Moreover the query— Can 
anything surpass this in respect of imposing 
on the public ?”—would amply justify the rais- 
ing of the action. So long as the foregoing 
four conditions existed the assumption of the pre- 
sence of nialice followed as a matter of law. Now 
it should be noted that the law was exceedingly 
lenient towards any criticism of arts or sciences, 
because such criticism constituted an immense 
encouragement to the progress and amelioration 
of society. But it did not follow that overstepping 
the ordinary bounds of free speech and attacking 
the honour of another by declaring the actual facts 
to be false, would be allowed. ‘lhe defendants’ 
counsel protested that the letter was a simple cri- 
ticism of an art; bet as it involved a declaration 
that the actual facts were non-existent he could not 
escape his responsibility for the latter statement. 
Yasoji was an employé of the Diving Company 
formed by the plaintiff and Tomikawa Seiichi, 
and if any false statement as to the art of a 
diver employed by the Company were dissemi- 
nated, it must affect the business reputation of the 
plaintiff and Tomikawa. And here it must be 
pointed out that plainly the defendant’s primar 
object was to criticize the conduct of their search 
by the plaintiff and Tomikawa, his criticism of the 
art of the diver being purely secondary, as was 
evident from the statements—‘ Messrs. Tomi- 
kawa and Matsuo despatched Yasoji and two 
others, divers of Amakusa,” and ‘“‘if the state- 
ments of Mr. Tomikawa and another are correct.’ 
The defendants’ counsel protested that even 
admitting the letter to be injurious to the plaintiffs 
honour, it was rendered necessary to protect de- 
fendant’s reputation against a written statement 
emanating from the plaintiff. This contention, 
however, could not be admitted, as theright of suing 
in tort did not admit the principle of revenge. 
Even supposing that the plaintiff had attacked 
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Yaeyama Kan is of very small beam, and as she 
slowly canted in the basin this was perhaps the 
most noticeable feature in her shape. Painted a 
light slate colour with a blue streak running round 
her upper works, and the red tint of her lower 
part just showing, she made a pretty picture, and 
it was not difficult to credit the high expectations 
that have been formed as to her speed. ‘The 
Yaeyama has two sponsons for guns, but her arma- 
ment has not yet been positively decided upon. 
We may recall, however, that on the occasion of 
the launch of the Zakao Kan in October last it 
was put down as three 12-c.m. guns, 6 machine 
guns and two torpedo tubes, one aft and one for- 
ward. Her keel was laid in June, 1887, so that 
she has barely been two years in construction. 
Her length between perpendiculars in g6im.; her 
breadth moulded r1o.500m.; her depth of hold 
4.60m. and her mean draft 4.660m., while her dis- 
placement will be 1,600 tons. She will carry pole- 
masts. Her engines are to be inclined direct- 
acting, surface-condensing compound engines, 
working twin screws, number of boilers 6, pressure 
per square inch 150lbs.; indicated horse-power 
5,400; and her speed is estimated at 20 knots. She 
has been built on the designs of M. Bertin. 

After leaving the ways the Yaeyama was taken 
in tow and moored in the basin before the Dock- 
yard Office, alongside the Zakao Kan which has 
now received her boilers and masts. In this posi- 
tion the striking difference between the two vessels 
in point of beam could be marked with ease. 


Immediately after the launch the Emperor left 
the pavilion and proceeded to the Suikosha (Naval 
Club), where His Majesty partook of tiffin, and 
rested for over an hour, leaving Yokosuka by 
special train at two o'clock. On the departure of 
the Imperial party salutes were fired as before by 
the men-of-war in the port. 

Among those who attended the Emperor were 
H.1.H. Prince Komatsu, Count Saigo, Minister of 
State for the Naval Depaitinent; Count Oyama, 
Minister of State fur War; Viscount Enomoto, 
Minister of State for Communications ; Viscount 
Hijikata, Vice-Minister for the Household Depatt- 
ment, Vice-Admiral Nakamuda, Port Admiral; 
and M. Bertin. A considerable number of fo- 
reigners witnessed the ceremony. 

At noon a large company, as guests of Vice- 
Adinical Nakamuda, partook of a collation in the 
sail loft closely adjoining the slip, whence the 
launch took place. As usual on these occasions 


the viands and wines were of the best, and ample 


justice was done to them. At the close Admiral 
Nakamuda rose and asked those present to drink 


to the Yaeyama Kan—a toast which was most 


cordially honoured. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
——_——_»__—_— 
THE FAMINE IN CHINA. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE “ JAPAN Matt.” 
Sir,—The Weekly: Edition of 7he Times, dated 


January 25th, contains a letter from the Lord 


Mayor of London appealing to the public in 


England for relief tor the sufferers from the 
He states that, ‘the 


present famine in China. 
famine is without doubt more widespread and 
disastrous than that of 1878, when over thirteen 
millions of people were said to have perished.” 
I€ I remember rightly, in 1878 a good sum was 
collected from the foreign residents in Yokohama 
and Tokyo; and I feel confident that if you would 
in your columns call their attention clearly to the 
present terrible calamity, many would again come 
forward with help. If any one will kindly under- 
take to receive and forward subscriptions, I will 
gladly start with one of $30. ‘Thousands of men, 
women, and children are probably dying from 
sheer starvation every day. ‘The Lord Mayor 
also states “four shillings is sufficient, as I am 
informed, to save one life until the present famine 
is over.” Bis dat qué cito dat. 


HOMO SUM. 
Tokyo, March 12th, 1889. 


COLONEL OLCOTT IN JAPAN. 


Yo THE Epitor OF THE “ JAPAN MalIL.”” 

Sir,—One of the local journals thinks that 
**Col. Olcott, the American Buddhist, never be- 
fore received so much attention as he has from the 
believers of his own faith in Japan.” The editor 
of that journal does not read the Indian papers, it 
would seem. ‘The reception given the gentleman 
named in Japan, though very cordial and general, 
is not more enthusiastic than that he has been re- 
ceiving in Ceylon and India the past ten years, 
from not only the Buddhists but the Hindus as 
well. The Singalese gave him and the party ac- 


* But it is not so much my point to argue against 
the beliefs of men, as to demonstrate how the most 
kind-hearted among us are led to commit the most 
grievous wrongs on their fellows ander the influence 
of their intolerable bigotry, and to show how 
under the cloak of religion, humility, and brotherly 
love, they are continually warting against the 
harmony of creation, and making lives unhappy 
which otherwise would be full of light and sunshine. 

One of the fundamental errors made by men is 
to attempt the localization of the oninipotent 
creator of cosmos, the first cause of events. ‘They 
proceed to reduce the spirit or God to the limit of 
their own nutshell minds by a process of argu- 
ment essentially human; they attempt to confine 
the infinite to the limits of the finite. They 
gradually build up a creation of their own fancy 
in the human form with human failings, foibles, 
and follies, with human passions and prejudices, 
and they call it God" and worship it with the 
same devotion that was commanded for the idol of 
Nebuchadnezzar. They then go further and con- 
nect this most respectable image with the writings 
of monks and ascetics, melancholics and drea- 
mets, monomaniacs and epileptics, and lo! the 
drivel of chatlatans and outcasts becomes the 
*vevelation ” of God! 


companying him on his first visit to their island, a 
welcome more impressive than that which they offer- 
ed under official pressure, to the Prince of Wales: 
triumphal arches spanned the roads in every 
village, monster processions met and escorted them, 
the roadsides were lined with palin-leaf decorations, 
salutes were fired, fireworks let off, houses illumi- 
naled, and the greatest: honour conceivable to the 
natives was paid the visitors by exhibiting to them 
the sacred Tvoth-rclic of Buddha, which ts kept in 
the ‘Temple at Kandy and only exposed to view 
on the grandest occasions. ‘The best feature of 
all this is that the first friendly impression of the 
foreigners has not faded out, but has been succeeded 
by most genuine results. If the missionary as well 
as native papers are to be credited, the labours of 
the Theosophical Society have resulted in a power- 
ful reaction in Hindu thought and Singalese re- 
ligious fervour: there has been a complete revulsion 
ot feeling throughout India in favour of the old 
Aryan philosophy, while Buddhism in Ceylon has 
been revived in a most extraordinary degree. In 
the first flush of our Japanese excitement the 
friends of Buddhism amony us have already begun 
to prophesy a revival of our national religion 
as the certain consequence of Colonel Olcott's 


visit. But, as be has publicly warned them on Nay, even further than 
several recent occasions, this will depend entirely | this, they distort even these writings until 
upon the coming forward of a number of earnest,| they become quite unrecognizable, and by 


their aid in course of time build up a system 
on the basis of misquotations. ‘The «system 
is established under the auspices of councils com- 
posed of right reverend bigots, and each suc-’ 
ceeding council takes for its basis the accom- 
plished work of the preceding council, and so 
ertor after error and falsehood after falsehood both 
intentional and unintentional are propagated from 
one generation to another until age gives colour 
and repectabilily to the most utter trash in the 
world, and the ancient nonsense Lecomes the 
sober sense of thé present days, and the de- 
crees of a council of faliible men full of 
frailties, are declared to be founded on in- 
fallible truth! In the meantime a priesthood has 
grown up, and swelling priests and prelates, for- 
getting the low origin of their yreatness, presume 
to dictate to men, and to thunder anathemas from 
the pulpits against those “ungodly wretches” 
who presume to doubt the authority and teachings 
of the Church,” and to consign with consummate 
impudence the most harmless of beings to ever- 
lasting damnation and eternal excommunication 
for presuming to be unorthodox. 

Puffed up with the power and pomp of their 
office, and inflated with the sense of the extreme 
sanctity of both themselves and the Church,” 
these rascallion hierarchs stir up the most bitter 
animosities, and the most sanguinary quarrels, 
cause war and bloodshed, and effect the domina- 
lion of their power in the courts of Princes and 
Kings. Well has it been said that 

When such as these with sacrilegious hand 

Seize on the apostolic key of heaven 

It then becomes a tool for crafty knaves 

To shut out virtue and unfold its gates 

That heaven itself had barred against the lusts 

Cf avarice and ambition * * *# & & 

Oh, tis glorious mischief, 

When vice turns holy, puts religion on, 

Assumes the robe pontifical; the eyes 

Of saintly elevation blesseth sin 

And makes the seal of sweet offended heaven 

A sign of blood, a label for decrees 

That Hell would shrink to own, 

How can aman know God asa fixed and definite 
object? What is nature but God, what is God 
but nature? How can we fix our rights and 
wrongs above the general rule, and pretend to 
prognosticate the doom of mankind without lying 
a deep and black lie and calumniating the author 
of our Leing in our presumption? It is unrea- 
sonable to attempt the task of guaging the inscrut- 
able mysteries of creation, and it is therefore mere 
waste time lo do so; the proper study of mankind 
is the study of those things which directly concern 
him in his present mundane sphere, it being pretty 
certain that he cannot very much effect his future 
by thinking about it, and-that when the time comes 
for him to enter the unknown and undiscovered 
country hewill find corresponding capabilities to use 
the objects he may find there. ‘This seems perhaps 
bordering upon perfect Antinomian laxity, but it 
is not so if we look deeper into the subject. 


Man is not born to please himself,—he can- 
not help his birth, for he has no voice in 
the matter, We may say the divine power 
permits and wills it, but at any rate the human 
animal is brought into the world a helpless infant 
“mewling and puking in the nurse’s arms,” but - 
in spite of his helplessness he survives and be- 
comes a creature capable of taking care of himself! 
So we may presume it will be in the other state— 
we cannot help ourselves, we have no voice in the 
matter, we most shuffle off this mortal coil sooner 
or later, and we have nothing to guide us as to 
future habitation but vague generalities derived 
by the comparison of our perhaps imperfect world 


unselfish, persevering, and courageous men, to 
unite, without distinction of sect, for the vigorous 
promotion of the pure religion taught by Sakya 
Muni, Such men he found.in Ceylon, and I hope 
he will find them in Japan also. 


Yours, &c., A BUDDHIST. 
Marth rygth, 1889. 


A WARNING 1O THE NATIVE CHRIS- 
TIANS OF JAPAN. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE “ JaPAN Malt.” 

Srr,—Will you permit me to say a few words of 
warning to both the Missionaries and Native 
Christians in this country against the absurd bigo 
try of sects and religions, as it seems the spirit of 
strifeand unchatitableness is springing up'gradually 
among the churches, and it is needless to point out 
that if this goes to any great extent the work of all 
labourers in the field must suffer. 

Bigotry seems to be inherentin the hearts of the 
most considerable portion of the human family ; 
you will find it wherever you go; North or South, 
East or West, in Occident or Orient, and.no mat- 
ter how favoured the people may be, or how ap- 
parently perfect the religion they profess, you will 
discover bitterness, envy, hatred, and all unchati- 
tableness, livings and flourishing side by side with 
the most ostentatious profession of meekness and 
virtue. Oh, how abominable this bigotry is! It 
forces us to quench the noblest aspirations of our 
hearts, it causes men and women to become hypo- 
crites and to wear the mask of deceit throughout 
their lives; it tolerates no theory other than the 
one ithas chosen to accept; it speaks no other 
language than that it has chosen to adopty its 
heart is bitter and cruel, crushing out manhood, 
and making its blind followers slaves to foolish and 
unwholesome traditions. It kills free enquiry, it 
rails ayainst improvement, it persecules the bravest 
and the best, venting its spleen and vindictiveness 
upon those who are unable to defend themselves, 
and viluperating and calumniating those who are 
above its little tyrannies. 

The cobwebs of superstition are perhaps almost 
as thick around men to-day as ever they were 
in the history of the world; this may be a startling 
theory to advance, but I am inclined to think the 
weight of evidence will demonstrate its truth, 
What is our life but a superstitious farce to-day 
—what is our religion in its details but a coagu- 
lated mass of ancient axioms, expetiences, and 
superstitions? If we have refused to subscribe to 
the belief of the ancients, we have embraced an 
equally fabulous one for ourselves; if we have be- 
come to a certain ‘extent iconoclasts, we have 
illustrated the windows of our churches and cathe- 
drals with representations of rogues and tuffians 
like the pages of a ten cent novel; if we have abo- 
lished sacrifices and incense, we have at least our 
mystical communions ; if we have ceased to believe 
in the fables of the ancients, and regard their 
miracles as false trickery, we have built up a 
stting of equaliy absurd stoties, and profess to 
believe them; if we disavow our belief in. the 
gods of Olympus, we have set up a host of 


Ruffian saints, 
The curse of earth, the terrors of mankind 


whose chief recommendation is that they were 
fanatics and monomaniacs without the pride of 
manliness, who wandered about the earth like 
brule beasts in dirtiness and filth, and prostituted 
their manhvod to the level of swine by their 
bestiality. 
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and the hope of the more perfect one! Why 
should we care? If the helpless babe was pro- 
vided for in the ¢o ¢# strange and new world here, 
is it not reasonable to%uppose the spiritual part 
of man if it survives will be equally well provided 
in the future life? But we shall be told that man 
has incurred a grave responsibility in his life, and 
that his deeds must be compensated! ‘This 
cannot be beyond the world, and it has never 
been established as a truth because no proof has 
been forthcoming, and not only do we make this 
assertion but will prove it. Man in the present 
state incurs a responsibility in life, but there it 
ends, because it is only the accountability of a 
finite being, which is as nothing weighed in the 
judgment of the infinite, and it is only by a pro- 
cess of anthropomorphitic reasoning that men can 
find the slightest colour for such egregious doc- 
trines of compensation. 


God has made the Universe very beautiful, and 
planned it wonderously for the service of men, 
and he who has been thus providential for the 
temporal happiness of his creatures will sot surely 
neglect their eternal happiness ! 

The bigot will immediately storm and rage with 

holy indignation at the sentiments thus expressed, 
and declare the author to be an Atheist, a dis- 
believer, and a devil, and if an atheist is one who 
will not believe the fables of priestcraft, who 
will Jook for himself into the matter, make 
his own mind satisfied, and refuse dogmatic 
teachings, then- I am proud to be one. But 
their statement will be false. I believe in a God or 
great Creator of the Universe because I see his 
marvellous works around in Nature the visible and 
living cloak of the almighty; I believe this God 
to be a loving power because all things are ordered 
to delight the hearts of men. It is the God of 
Nature that I see, not the God of Bigotry and op- 
pression, not the idol of a sect surrounded with 
devils and fires, and lakes of brimstone, but him 
whose Kingdom is eveilasting, whose power is 
infinite, and in. whom is the light of life; far re- 
moved from the petty tyrannies and bitternesses of 
struggling factions; Him who has arranged order 
in Nature, and become the author and giver of 
lifel Well has the poet said .of the Heavenly 
bodies. “What though in solemn. silence all 
move round this dark terrestrial ball; what though 
no real voice nor sound amidst their radiant orbs 
be found; in reason’s ear they all rejoice, and 
utter forth a glorious voice; for ever singing, as 
they shine, the hand that made us is divine.” 
Ah! if men would only listen to those voices of 
nature preaching silent and eloquent sermons to 
the world they would learn greater truths and far 
deeper lessons than the Church will ever furnish ! 
Bigotry must ever be essentially wrong because 
no religion established and propagated by finite 
means can be infallible in its tenets and principles, 
and although truth may sometimes be almost re- 
vealed by intuition to the heart and conscience of 
_man, it can never be positively stated with accuracy 
how far this truth can be considered perfect. Ab- 
solutely meaning well in many cases, men know 
nothing whatever either of a God or of a future 
state definitely; as I have observed, evidence of 
our senses points to a supreme power, but we have 
no actual and individual knowledge of him which 
can enable us to localize the matter and proclaim 
This is God, and seeing that we cannot understand 
even the common phenomena of every day in many 
instances, it is palpably absurd to dogmatize over 
and struggle with our fellow men and attempt to 
lay down a hard and fast law for their acceptance 
with the alternative of everlasting damnation in 
case of their obduracy in its rejection. Let every 
man follow the general principles for life which 
the experiences of all ages has found to be bene- 
ficial for the social welfare, but in the matters of 
religion let him take his own views and light and 
respect the views and light of his neighbour, for as 
we are all likely to be wrong and all are equally 
blind and ignorant, it is manifestly simple arro- 
gance to effect a superior knowledge of the subject. 
In all religions there is truth and falsehood, and 
in all religions there is an attraction for some part 
of the human family; and after all what does the 
form matter if the heat beat in true unison with 
nature, for nature is a friend of truth and 
preaches constantly to men “ Bidding dead matter 
aid us in our creed;”’ God is the father of all, 
and the World is his great Cathedral in which 
all men may praise him in the admiration of his 
works. God las given us our freedom, and if one 
Nation or individual wish to worship him in a 
manner more congenial to their tastes and ideas 
of right than our own, they have every right to do 
so and to be respected for it, and we have no right 
to arbitrarily interfere either by word or deed 
with their consciences. : 

But passing away from the subject of priestly 
bigotry, is not the bigotry of the laymen nearly as 
bad, or worse? Do not these laymen refuse to 


hear truth and attempt to confine the clergy to 
preaching theological bunkum from their pulpits. 
To-day the world in run by humbug and the clergy 
generally cannot be excepted, for their congregations 
will not listen toa man who with high-souled endea- 
vour tries to leave the world better than he found it ; 
but rather attempt to stifle the free speech of those 
who raising above their creeds and the fetters of 
custom tell the truth of life and not the story of an un- 
known hereafter. Ah! the soul of man breaks away 
sometimes fiom the tyranny of the times and with 
fiery scorn bursts into eloquent language of truth 
aud righteousness and tells the world in plain and 
outspoken language that the ways.of God cannot 
be limited by the minds of men and that their 
creeds and observances, their ranting and their 
acrimonious arguments, are of no avail, that God 
has set his laws in nature for ever and no amount 
of mere faith will avail to rid themselves of the 
punishment for their infringement. ‘These are the 
men we want, men who will burst through this 
cursed chain of superstition completely, and allow 
us to see the light of Nature once more and show 
men how all they require is universal brotherhood 
and love as a perfect rule for happiness in life 
forever. Iam, Sir, your respectfully, 

March 11th, 1889. we Bi 


JAPANESE LAW CASES. 
——_¢—__—_—__. 
Matsuo Toxkuzo v. Masupa ManKICHI. 


In October 1886, the English steamship Nor- 
manton was wiecked off the Kii coast, over twenty 
Japanese losing their lives in the disaster. Efforts 
were made, both by the Government and by pri- 
vate persons, to ascertain the position ofthe steamer, 
but all that could be done at the time was (o place 
a buoy as near as possible to the spot where the 
calamity was said to have occurred. In the fol- 
lowing January several Tokyo papers reported that 
Messrs. Tomikawa and Matsuo of the Diving Com- 
pany had sent a man named Yasoji and two others, 
all three divers of Amakusa, to conduct operations 
atthe scene of the wreck; that these men had 
been able to attach a wire rope to the rail of 
the sunken vessel, and to observe that she lay on 
one side; and that her position was distant from 
the buoy before referred to about 400 ken. Soon 
after these statements were published Mr. Masuda 
Mankichi, who had attempted but unsuccessfully 
to find the sunken vessel, wrote a letter to the Fiz 
Shimpo under the heading :— ‘A bet of 500 yen 
to ascertain the truth.’ The letter contained 
such remarks as the following:—‘ How can it 
be possible for a man who does not know accur- 
ately the spot where the accident occurred, and 
who is not well acquainted with the art of diving 
naked, to fasten a wire rope to the ship’s rail 
at a depth of 48 fathoms. Can anything sur- 
pass this in respect of imposing on the public? 
I do not know whether the Tokyo newspapers 
have published erroneous reports, or whether the 
statements are really those of Mr. -Tomikawa 
and another; at any rate I should like to have 
the point cleared up in the press. If the state- 
ments of Mr. Tomikawa and his partner are 
correct, J, Mankichi, am prepared to hand over 
500 yen as afee so that [ may learn the art of 
diving from them. If, on the other hand, their 
statements are erroneous, I should like to receive 
500 yen from them, as penalty for false statements.” 

The plaintiff sued for defamation of character 
and for payment of the sum named, but afterwards 
departed from the latter part of the claim, and 
merely demanded that an apology be inserted for 
a week in the five leading papers of the capital. 

The defence was that the letter was merely a 
comment on an art, and affected the reputation of 
no one. In any case the reputation of Yasoji was 
that which was affected and not that of the plaintiff. 
The letter further, it was contended, was published 
in defence of defendants’ own reputation, against 
certain written statements made previously by the 
plaintiffs. . oe 

The Judge (Mr. Nakahashi), in deciding the 
case, said the point at issue was whether the letter 
in question was defamatory of the plaintiff. ‘This 
was quite a new case in Japan. There was no 
provision in the Japanese Laws with regard 
to written slanders, and the judiciary prin- 
ciples of the West would therefore be depended 
onin this case. Five conditions were requisite to 
form a written slander: malice, publication as a 
literary composition, dissemination, fabrication of 
facts, and the use of terms defamatory of reputation. 
Broadly considered, the letter in question amounted 
to the expression of a suspicion on the part of the 
defendant with reference to the fact that the plain- 
tiff had succeeded in his search for the Normanton, 
and had attached a wire rope to her rail. With 
the exception of one or two terms, the letter 


. 


did not contain a declaration that the search and 
its result were an imposture, as would be apparent 
from the use of such phrases as: ‘We cannot 
help suspecting; ” “it is very strange;” ‘with 
regard to these doubtful points;”’ ‘we should 
like to ascertain the truth as accurately as pos- 
sible,” &c. It might have been the intention of 
defendant, when he sent that letter to the Fit 
Shimpo for publication, to defame the plaintiff, 
but looking to the phraseology employed it could 
not be said that defamation had been committed. 
To declare that a fabricated fact was false, to 
publicly express a doubt as toa fact the truth of 
which lad not yet been firmly established, or, going 
farther, to declare a suspicion in reference to an ex- 
isting certified truth did not amount to a declaration 
that an existing fact was wrong. Now, as the de- 
fendent and plaintiff each insisted that his own 
search was the proper and effective one, the facts re- 
lating to this affair could not be regarded as settled; 
and even though the defendant published and dif- 
fused doubts relating to the matter, the honour of the 
plaintiff was not affected thereby. Nor was it 
affected even though the latter’s search lad really 
been a successful one, and the defendant had 
published his doubts about it. But the defendant 
said in his letter :—‘* How can it be possible for a 
man who does not know accurately the spot where 
the accident occurred, and who is not well ac- 
quainted with the art of diving naked, to fasten.a 
wire rope to the ship’s rail at a depth of 48 
fathoms? Can anything surpass this in respect 
of imposing on the public?” Now these sentences 
did certainly affect the honour of the plaintiff. 
For the defendant wrote them down; the defen- 
dant’s counsel explained ‘ spot” to mean the spot 
where the Normanton sank, and the place where she 
did sink was off Katsuura, Kii, to which place the 
plaintiff went to begin the search. Here then, 
firstly, the defendant was wrong in lis facts. 
Further the defendant himself admitted in writing 
that Yasoji had dived a depth of from 20 to 24 
fathoms, and the defendant’s counsel acknow- 
ledged that Yasoji knew, though he was not 
skilled in, the art of diving ; and yet the defendant 
used in his letter the phrase “aman . . . who 
is not well acquainted with the art of divin 
naked.” In this second respect the defendant’s 
facts were wrong. “I'o impose upon the public 
means to deceive the public; but as the defendant’s 
counsel had not proved that the plaintiff published 
with any malicious intent the facts relating to his 
search for the Normanton, itwasimpossible to arrive 
at any other conclusion than that legally the plaintiff 
did not harbour any malicious intent. In this third 
respect the defendant was wrong in his facts. It 
must be admitted that the foregoing statements 
affected the honour of the plaintiff. The law pro- 
tected a man’s business honour more closely and 
strictly than it did his honour in regard to ordi- 
nary, everyday life. These two statements, there- 
fore—‘‘A man who does not know the spot, and © 
who is not acquainted with the art of diving 
naked "—were clearly injurious to the plaintiffs’ 
business reputation. Moreover the query— Can 
anything surpass this in respect of imposing 
on the public ?’’—would amply justify the rais- 
ing of the action. So long as the foregoing 
four conditions existed the assumption of the pre- 
sence of nialice followed as a matter of law. Now 
it should be noted that the law was exceedingly 
lenient towards any criticism of arts or sciences, 
because such criticism constituted an immense 
encouragement to the progress and amelioration 
of society. But it did not follow that overstepping 
the ordinary bounds of free speech and attacking 
the honour of another by declaring the actual facts 
to be false, would be allowed. ‘lhe defendants’ 
counsel protested that the letter was a simple cri- 
ticism of an art; but as it involved a declaration 
that the actual facts were non-existent he could not 
escape his responsibility for the latter statement. 
Yasoji was an employé of the Diving Company 
formed by the plaintiff and Tomikawa Seiichi, 
and if any false statement as to the art of a 
diver employed by the Company were dissemi- 
nated, it must affect the business reputation of the 
plaintiff and Tomikawa. And here it must be 
pointed out that plainly the defendant’s primary 
object was to criticize the conduct of their search 
by the plaintiff and Tomikawa, his criticism of the 
artof the diver being purely secondary, as was 
evident from the statements—“ Messrs. Tomi- 
kawa and Matsuo despatched Yasoji and two 
others, divers of Amakusa,” and “if the state- 
ments of Mr. Tomikawa and another are correct.” 
The defendants’ counsel protested that even 
admitting the letter to be injurious to the plaintiff's 
honour, it was rendered necessary to protect de- 
fendant’s reputation against a written stalement 
emanating from the plaintiff. This contention, 
however, could not be admitted, as theright of suing 
in tort did not admit the principle of revenge. 
Even supposing that the plaintiff had attacked 
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the defendant, the law did not allow the latter to 
retaliate; and besides the document in question 
was a direct statementof facts which did not con- 
tain a word derogatory to the defendant’s honour. 
As to the point whether the plaintiff could claim to 
have an apology advertised, without also claiming 
for damages, there were conflicting opinions ; but 
as in this respect there was the precedent of 
the case Tokyo Drug-dealers v. Fist Shimpo, 
the right of making such a claim might be ac- 
knowledged within proper limits. The plaintiff's 
counsel claimed, first, an advertised apology, and, 
second, the promised money; but during the hear- 
ing of the case he abandoned the latter. At the 
first sitting a delay in the proceedings arose from 
his failure to observe the proper procedure; and 
he further failed to appear at the second sitting 
in proper time. The parties must therefore bear 
their own expenses, and the costs of the action 
equally. The defendant was ordered, in accord- 
ance with the foregoing judgment to cause an 
advertisement to be inserted in the five lead- 
ing papers of ‘Tokyo, retracting and withdraw- 
ing the statements contained in the letter of the 
5th February, 1887, and tendering an apology for 
the same. 


NAVAL COURT. 
Seer eae ee” ee Ee 


A Naval Court was held on Wednesday in 
H.B.M. Court-room to enquire into the circum. 
stances attending the stranding at Rubicon Point, 
near Kannonsaki, of the British ship Fred. B. Taylor 
on February 6th. The Court was composed of Mr. 
Jas. ‘Troup, H.B.M. Consul; Lieut. Savile, H.M.S. 
Satellite; and Captain Speck, of the P. & O. 
steamship Verona. 

Captain John Albert Tilley was then put into 
the box, the other witnesses being ordered to retire. 

Captain Tilley deponed—We hove up anchor 
about 2 p.m. in Yokohama Bay. I had one man, 
James Poirey, as assistant pilot, to assist me in 
taking the ship out. The ship was taken in tow 
by the steam tug Restless and towed about half a 
mile outside the lightship. All sail was made, the 
wind at the time being E., light, and the weather 
clear. Mr. Poirey gave the course S. 1 went 
down and looked at my chart, and saw it was 
correct to take us clear of the Spit. I had 
some writing todo, and I went on with it, and 
from time to time went on deck, I saw the 
ship in a fair way, and I judged that Mr. Poirey 
understood the navigation of the Bay as he 
reported to me he did. We passed the Spit 
Buoy about half-past four o’clock. ‘The wind got 
changeable, blowing from E, to S.E., and about 
5-30 it canted to S.E., and we tacked to 
E.N.E. At 5.45 it canted from+E. to E.N.E., 
and we tacked to S.S.E. At 6.15 Kannonsaki 
Light bore S. by W. at a distance, as far 
as I could judge, for it was getting dusk, of one 
or two miles. [then put the helm down to tack 
ship; she came up head to wind; cross-jack and 
main yards were swung. ‘The wind changed to 
L., filled the head sails, and she paid off. I then 
tried to ware ship. I squared the main and cross- 
jack yards and the ship fell off before the wind. 
I took a cast of the lead and found no bottom at 
30 fathoms. After gathering headway the ship 
came to again on the port tack. The wind fell 
light ; there was a strong tide and an eddy current, 
and the ship became unmanageable. I let go the 
starboard anchor and ran out 45 fathoms of 
chain ; all sail on the ship. Before the anchor 
brought her up she took the bottom. It was 
then quite daik—about 6.45. We clewed up 
our sails; some hands were aloft furling sails and 
some getting out the stream kedge with 220 fa- 
thoms of line. After sails were furled and the 
kedge run out we tried to heave the ship off both 
by windlass and by capstan. About 10 0’clock 
the wind began to breeze up strong from E.N.E. 
with rain and snow. We hove on both capstan and 
windlass ull 11 o’clock, when the wind was about 
N.E. blowing ,hard, with a blinding snow storm, 
and the ship was beginning to pound on the bot- 
tom. We broke the windlass and capstan about 
11.30 and it being about 2 hours after high water 
we could do no more for the night. I omitted to 
say that when the ship -took the bottom I sent 
away a boat to Yokohama to Mr. Collyer for 
assistance. It blew hard during the remainder of 
the night and a heavy sea got up. At 8 o’clock a.m. 
I left the ship for Yokohama, having sounded the 
pump and found no water in the well. I arrived 
at Yokohama about noon, when I learned that Mr. 
Collyer had left the night before for Yokosuka to 
get boats toassist me. Ithey engaged the Restless 
to go to the ship to see if we could render any 
assistance. We arrived there about 4 in the after- 
noon. Lasked Mr. Hurlbert, my chief mate, if Mr. 
Collyer had come and he said he had not seen him. 


ship from the shore the last time when the attempt 
to tack was made and she missed stays ?—I could 
see the light, and I judged she was one or two 
miles from the shore. 

As a rule does she stay well or not ?—As a rule 
she has stayed well since I have been in her; 
though this is the first time I have been in her in 
ballast. 

What was the force of wind when she missed 
stays ?—I should judge the ship was going about 
two knots. 

After the ship was ashore, do you consider the 
Captain did everything in his power to get her 
off the rocks ?—Yes. 

To the Consul—I have a master’s certificate. It 
is numbered 2,550 (Canada). Every one on board, 
so far as I know, was perfectly sober when we left 
Yokohama and when we got ashore. The master 
was perfectly sober; [never saw him anything else. 
All the members of the crew obeyed orders. 

Asked if he had other evidence to call, 

The Captain said—I wish to add ‘to my state- 
ment to the effect that [ was on deck myself all 
the time after passing the Spit Buoy, up to the 
time she took the bottom. The number of my 
certificate is 85,612 (Belfast). 

The Captain said he did not wish to call further 
evidence, and the Court then adjourned till two 
o'clock, ; 

On resuming, the Captain produced his charts 
and stated that he was bound for Cebu in ballast. 
Ilis vessel was of 1,798 tons, and he cartied 24 
hands all told. He also offered to produce the 
report of Lloyd’s agent after the ship had been 
three days on the rocks. 

The Couit decided that this was not necessary, 
and proceeded to read judgment as follows :— 

Finding and oder of a Naval Court held at the 

British Consulate at Yckohama on the 13th 
day of March, 1889, to investigate the circum- 
stances attending the stranding of the British 
sailing ship Fred. B. Taylor of ‘the port of 
Yarmouth, Nova Scotia, official number 
85,540, when on a voyage from Yokohama to 
Cebu in the Philippine Islands, and to enquire 
into the conduct of the master, certificated 
first mate, second mate, and crew of the said 
vessel, 

The Fred. 8. Taylor is a British sailing vessel, 
ship-tigged, of 1,798 tons registered tonnage, official 
number 85540, belonging to the port of Yarmouth, 
Nova Scotia. 

Ht appears from the evidence given before this 
Court that she sailed from Yokohama on the 6th 
February, 1889, bound for Cebu in ballast and with 
a crew of twenty-four hands all told. She left 
Yokohoma at 2 p.m. and having been towed clear 
of the Lightship sail was made and the course 
shaped S. till clear of the Saratoga Spit Buoy when 
at 5.30 p.m. the ship was tacked and again at 5.40 
p.m. Standing S.S.E., the wind not being steady 
but shifting between E. and S.E. at 6.15, Kannon- 
saki Light bearing S. by W., she tried to tack, but, 
missing stays, tried to wear, but the wind falling 
light and owing to strong tides and eddies the ship 
became unmanageable. Soundings were taken 
but no bottom found at 30 fathoms. ‘The anchor 
was let go, but before the ship brought up she 
struck on the rocks off Rubicon Point. After she 
was on shore the master appears to have done 
everything in his power to get her off, and the 
ship’s company appear to have done their duty. 
The Court find that the master made an error in 
judgment in standing too close to Kannonsaki 
Light before going about. The Comt adjudge 
the said John A. Tilley, master, certificate No. 
85,612, to be severely reprimanded and to be 
cautioned to be more careful in future. No blame 
is attached to the other officers or crew of the 
ship. The Court advise the master in future to 
supply himself with larger scale charts. ‘The ex- 
penses of this Court, fixed at four pounds fifteen 
shillings and two pence (amounting at 3s. 1d. per 
dollar to $30°86) are approved, to be paid by the 
master. 


It was blowing so hard, with such a sea, that I could 
render no assistance. ‘Ihe mate said she had 
been pounding very hard. I came back to Yoko- 
hama and next day (Friday) went back to the 
ship with Lloyd's agent. I found 4 feet of water 
in the ship when I returned the first day. I then 
ordered all the light spars down; The ship being 
then well up on the rocks with a heavy list lo star- 
board. Captain Efford, Lloyd’s agent, went down 
with me on Friday, and I also engaged steam pumps 
to proceed tothe ship. On Saturday IT went down, 
with Captain Efford and the Bureau Veritas agent, 
and the same day the pumps came down and were 
placed in the ‘tween decks. Finding the ship 
bilyed and the tide flowing through her, I cabled 
her condition to the owners and waited for in- 
structions, ‘The ship had so much water that 
after the first day Ltold the mate not to pump 
till the steam pumps came down, so as to keep her 
quiet on the rocks, but when she bilged on Friday 
I reported the fact to the owners, feeling that I 
could do no more without instructions. 

Lieutenant Savile—Have you the chatts which 
you were using P—No. [have not. They are at 
Collyer’s. I did not have one of these sheet 
charts, such as you show me, I had one that just 
takes the Japan coast from the Kii Channel right 
up to Yokohama, ; 

‘The witness was ordered to bring his charts in 
the afternoon. 

Examination continued-—The pilot I engaged is 
not cettificated. Tunde:stood when I got ready to 
yo that the pilots did not live here but at Sagami. 

Who was in charge of the deck when you were 
below; this man or one of the officers of the ship ? 
—This man, James Poirey. 

You left him in charge, he not being a certi- 
ficated pilot? —Yes. ‘Ihe mate was on deck the 
whole time. 

I want to know about your wearing. You were 
on the port tack before you wore ?— Yes. 

You say she wore and then came up to S.S.E. 
—that you wore all right and then came up-on the 
port tack ?—We tried to tack first and failed, and |: 
the wind shifting from S.E. to E. we tried to wear 
but she fell off and came up again on the port 
tack. She became unmanageable. 

Then you failed to tack and also failed to 
wear ?—Yes, Sir. 

After that, until you struck, the ship was un- 
manageable owing to the light winds ?--Yes, the 
light winds, strong tides, and eddy currents. 

Had you a man in the chains before you went 
ashore ?—No, Sir. It was clear weather and we 
saw our position. After I had tried to tack and she 
would not tack I sounded. I have very seldom 
seen a man inthe chainsin a merchant ship. We 
do not usually do it when we know where we are. 

You say you tacked twice before P—Yes. 

On either of those tacks did she miss stays P— 
No. 

To the Consul—Everybody on board obeyed 
orders at the time of the casualty, and after the 
ship had grounded. Everybody on board was 
perfectly sober. The crew behaved to my satis- 
faction for a time after the ship went) aground, 
and then they became dissatisfied. ‘The owners 
of the ship are William Law & Co. I am part 
owner myself. The ship is partly insured. “The 
underwrilers say she is not wholly insured; that 
she is valued at $55,000 and partly insured. 1 
may say about the sounding that I had the leads 
on deck, and as it was clear weather [ did not think 
it needful to have a man in the chains. After the 
ship would not tack I sounded and got no bottom 
at 30 fathoms. 

James Poirey deponed—I ama mariner. 

The Court—Have you any license as a pilot p— 
No sir, I am not a pilot. 

After the Court had consulted for _a few mo- 
ments, 

The Consul asked the captain whether he had 
any questions to put to the witness. 

Captain Tilley said he had not. 

‘The first mate was then called. 

While signing his name to his deposition, 

Poirey remarked that he knew all about the Bay 
as well as the next one. Ile only went down ta 
give the captain assistance. 

Edwin F, Hurbert deponed—I am first mate of 
the Fred. B. Taylor. 

The Consul—When you left Yokohama Har- 
bour on the recent voyage were you in charge of 
the deck when the Captain went below ?—No, Sir. 

You were not P—No. 

T understand the Captain went below ?—I could 
not justly say whether he went below or not. 

Were you on deck ?—I was—all the afternoon. 


Jas. Troup, 
H.B.M. Consul, Yokahama, President. 
Kanagawa. 
HeEwry Savi e, 7 
Lieutenant, R.N. 
FREDERICK SPECK, | Members. 
Master of British Steamship | 
Verona. J : 
SS ee 
The quantity and value of matches manufac- 
tured in Tokyo during six years ending 1888 to- 
gether with the average value of each match were 
as follows :— 


Until she touched ?—Until she touched. Marcus. Vatur AVERAGE. 
But you were not in change of the deck ?— Cases. Yen. 
No, Sir. oo . a 028 . + 238,485 . 
‘ A sete I + 10,763. 1495. 
You had nothing to do with giving the courses?| ° 1885 : Sag % 231,803 : 
—No, Sir. All hands were on deck. tae BDO ss : eeaad : 
Lieut. Savile—About what distance was the =r Rr Mmealioni afi ar : 
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accept cargoes from shippers except upon the 
terms that the shippers should not ship any car- 
goes by the plaintiffs’ steamers, and by threats of 
stopping the shipment of homeward cargoes alto- 
gether, which they had the power and intended to 
carry into effect, prevented shippers from shipping 
cargoes by plainuffs’ steamers. It is unnecessary 
for the purposes of this report to set out the de- 
fence except to say that the defendants denied the 
alleged conspiracy and combination, and further 
contended that the statement of claim disclosed no 
cause of action, 

Sir Henry James, Q.C., Crump, Q.C., Barnes, 
Q.C., and Sims Williams, for the plamtiffs. 

Sir Charles Russell, O.C., Sir Horace Davey, 
Q.C., Finlay, Q.C., and Pollard, for the defendants. 


The following written judgment was read by 
Lord Coleridge, C. J.:—This case has stood over 
for causes not under my control for much longer 
than I could have desired, but at last I am able to 
give my opinion in it. ‘The plaintiffs are acom. 
pany of shipowners trading, or desirous of trad- 
ing, between Australia and this country, taking 
China by the way; and desirous in particular of 
sharing in the transport of what has been called 
the tea harvest,” the time of which is in the late 
spring and early summer months, and the places 
for loading which, as far as this case is concerned, 
are Shanghai at the mouth of the Yangtze-kiang, 
and Hankow, a place about 600 miles up the 
stream of that great river. ‘The defendants area 
number of great shipowners, and private partner- 
ships, trading for the most part from this country 
to China and from China to this country direct, 
and who being desirous to keep this very valu- 
able trade in their own hands, and to pre- 
vent, if they can, the lowering of freights (the 
ruinous lowering as they contend), which must 
follow, as they say, from absolutely unrestricted 
competition, entered into what they call a con- 
ference for the purpose of working the homeward 
trade, by offering arebate of 5 per cent., upon all 
freights paid by the shippers to the conference 
vessels, such rebate not to be paid to any shipper 
who shipped any tea at Shanghai or Hankow (the 
rebate was not confined to these ports, but I think 
that an immaterial circumstance) in any vessels 
but those belonging to the conference. The agiee- 
ment between the members of the conference was 
entered into in April, 1884; and during that year 
the now plaintiffs were permitted to share in its 
benefits. They were excluded in 1885. They re- 
fused to acquiesce in the exclusion, and a com- 
mercial conflict was the result, which, as [un- 
derstand, both sides suffered heavily, and it is 
for the loss which the plaintiffs say they suffered 
by the proceedings of the conference, who they 
allege ‘bribed, coerced, and induced” shippers 
to forbear from shipping cargoes in the plain- 
tiffs’ vessels, that this action is brought. ‘The 
question is, will the action lie? If I hold that it 
will, the damages are to be inquired into and 
settled elsewhere. It may perhaps be material, at 
allevents I desire, to show that Ihave not for- 
gotten that there is from the defendants’ point of 
view some moral and sensible defence for their 
conduct, whatever legal view may at last be taken 
of it. They run, or at the time of the conference 
they did run, steamers regularly all the year round 
from England to China and back again, confer. 
ring, as they say, thereby a considerable benefit 
on the mercantile community of both countries. 
Further they allege, and I think upon the 
evidence before me truly allege, that they could 
not do this at a profit, and that they would 
therefore probably cease to do it at all, un- 
less they can practically monopolise the carry- 
ing trade of the tea at Shanghai and Hankow 
during the China tea harvest. It is the large 
profit they make by keeping up the rate of tea 
freights, so to call them, which enables them to 
give aregular line of communication during the 
other months of the year. They contend, there- 
fore, that what they did by the rules of the con- 
ference was not purely selfish, though of course 
self-interest guided them, but that there were real 
and large public benefits accruing to the inhabit- 
ants of China and England from the course which 
they pursued. I think there is ground for this 
contention, and it should be kept in mind. The 
complaint, then, is this, that the defendants un- 
lawfully combined or conspired to prevent the 
plaintiffs from carrying on their trade, that they 
did prevent them by the use of unlawful means in 
furtherance of such unlawful combination or con- 
spiracy, and that from such unlawful combination 
or conspiracy therefore damage has resulted to 
the plaintiffs. The defendants answer that neither 
was their combination unlawful in itself, nor were 
any unlawful means used in furtherance of it; but 
that the damage, if any, to the plaintiffs was the 
necessary and inevitable result of the defendants 
carrying on their lawful trade in a lawful manner, 


The defendants, who were firms of shipowners 
trading between China and Europe, with a view 
of obtaining to themselves a monopoly of the home- 
waid tea trade and thereby keeping up the rate 
of freight, formed themselves into an association, 
and offered to such merchants and shippers in 
China as shipped their tea exclusively in vessels 
belonging to membeis of the association a rebate 
of 5 per cent. on all freights paid by them. ‘The 
plaintiffs, who were rival shipowners trading be- 
tweet) China and Europe, were excluded by the 
defendants from all the benefits of the associa- 
tion, and in consequence of such exclusion, sus- 
tained damage :-®Held, thal the association, being 
formed by the defendants with the view of keeping 
the trade in their own hands and not with the in. 
tention of ruining the trade of the plaintiffs, or 
through any personal malice or ill-will towards 
them, was not unlawful, and that no action for 
conspiracy was maintainable. 

Action tried before Lord Coleridge, C.J., with. 
out a jury, in which the plaintiffs claimed damages 
for a conspiracy to prevent them from carrying on 
their trade between London and China, and an 
injunction against the continuance of the alleged 
wrongful acts. The facts, which are fully set out in 
the report of an application by the plaintiffs for an 
interim injunction are shortly as follows :— 

The plaintiffs were a shipping company in- 
corporated for the purpose of acquiring shares in 
certain steamships—the Sikh, Afghan, Pathan, and 
Ghasee—aud became the owners of a large ttumber 
of shares in these ships, which were built for and 
employed in, the China and Australian trades. 
The defendants were an associated body of ship- 
owners trading (among other places) between 
China and London, who formed themselves into 
a conference, or association for the purpose of 
keeping up the rates of freight in the tea trade 
between China and Europe, and securing that 
trade to themselves by allowing a rebate of 5 per 
cent. on all freights paid by shippers who shipped 
tea for Europe in conference vessels only. The 
defendants alleged (and, as is found in the judg- 
ment, truly alleged) that the large profits derived 
from the tea freights alone enabled them to keep 
upa regular line of communication all the year 
round between England and China, and that with- 
out a practical monopoly of the tea trade they 
must cease to da so. ‘The plaintiffs were admitted 
to the benefits of this conference for the season of 
1884, when the following circular was widely dis- 
tributed by the defendants among the merchants 
engaged in the China trade :— 


Shanghai, roth May, 1884. 

To those exporters who confine their shipments of tea and 
general cargo from China to Europe (not including the Mediter- 
ranean and Black Sea ports) to the P. & O. Steam Navigation 
Co.’s, Messageries Maritimes Co.’s, Ocean Steamship Co.'s, 
Gien, Castle, Shire, and Ben Lines, and to the steamships 
Gepack and Ningchow, we shall be happy to allow a rebate of § 
per cent. on the freight charged. ; 

Exporters claiming the returns will be required to sign a de- 
claration that they have not made or been interested in any 
shipments of tea and general cargo to rps (excepting the 
ports above named) by any other than the said lines. 

Shipments by the steamships dfghan, Pathan, and Ghazee on 
their ; resent voyages from Hankow will not prejudice claims for 

turns. 

Each line to be responsible for its own returns only, which will 
be payable half-yearly, commencing 30th October next. en 

Shipments by an outside steamer at any of the ports in China 
or at Hongkong will exclude the firm making such shipments 
from participation in the return during the whole six-monthly 
pericd within which they have been made, even although its 
other branches may have given entire support to the above lines. 

The foregoing agreement on our part to be in force from pre- 
sent date till the 3oth April, 1886, 


In May, 1885, the defendants issued and widely 
distributed among the merchants in the China 
trade the following circular, which had the effect 
of excluding the plaintiffs from the benefits of the 
conference :— : 

: Shanghai, 11th May, 188s. 

Referring to our circular dated 1oth May,, 1884, we be; to 
femind you that shipments for London by the steamships 
Pathan, Afghan, and Aberdeen, or by other non-conference steam- 
ers at any of the ports in ( hina or at Hongkong, will exclude the 
firm making auch shipments from Participation in the return 
during the whole six-monthly period in which they have been 
made, even although the firm elsewhere may have given exclu- 
sive support to the conference lines. 

The plaintiffs by their statement of claim alleged 
a conspiracy on the part of the defendants to pre- 
vent the plaintiffs from obtaining cargoes for their 
steamers, such conspiracy consisting I a com- 
bination and agreement amongst the defendants, 
having by reason of such combination and agree- 
ment control of the homeward shipping trade, 
pursuant to which combination and agreement 
shippers were bribed, coerced, and induced to 
agree to forbear from shipping cargoes by the 
piaintiffs’ steamers. In the alternative the con- 
spiracy was alleged to consist of a combination 
and agreement amongst the defendants, pursuant 
to which the defendants, with intent to injure the 


plaintiffs and prevent them obtaining cargoes for 


their steamers, agreed to refuse, and refused, to] ‘These are the contentions on 
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the two sides. Is 
there anything in the law applicable to this subject 
in which they areagreed? In the statement of the 
law, as might be expected from the counsel who 
argued the case, there was often a close apparent 
agreement; but when it came to the application of 
it, the same words were evidently not always used 
on both sides in the same sense. I have carefully 
read over again and considered the arguments, 
and it seems to me it will be better that I should 
endeavour to state what I conceive to be the law 
upon the matter in dispute, and then apply it to 
the facts before me, which, as most of them de- 
pended upon written documents, can hardly be 
said to have been much disputed. It cannot be, 
nor indeed was it, denied that in order to found this 
action there must be an element of unlawfulness 
in the combination on which it is founded, and 
that this element of unlawfulness must exist alike 
whether the combination is the subject of an 
indictment or the subject of an action. But in an 
indictment it suffices if the combination exists and 
is unlawful, because it is the combination itself 
which is mischievous, and which gives the public 
an interest to interfere by indictment. Nothing 
need be actually done in furtherance of it. In the 
Bridgewater Case referred to at the bar, and in 
which I was counsel, nothing was done in fact; 
yet a gentleman was convicted because he had 
entered into an unlawful combination from 
which almost on the spot he withdrew, and 
withdrew altogether. No one was harmed, but 
the public offence was complete. This is in 
accordance with the express words of Bayley, 
J.,in Rex v.de Berenger. It is otherwise in a 
civil action: it is the damage which results 
from the unlawful combination itself with which 
the civil action is concerned, It is not every 
combination which is unlawful, and if the combi- 
nation is lawful, that is to say, is for a lawful end 
pursned by lawful means, or being unlawful there 
is to damage from it to the plaintiff, the action 
will notlie. In these last sentences damage means 
legal injury ; mere loss or disadvantage will not 
sustain the action. Once more, to state the pro- 
position somewhat differently with a view to some 
of the arguments addressed to me, the law may be 
putthus: If the combination is unlawful, then 
the parties to it commit a misdemeanour, and are 
offenders against the State; and if, as the result of 
such unlawful combination aud misdemeanour, a 
private person receives a private injury, that pives 
such person a right of private action. It is there- 
fore, no doubt necessary to consider the object of 
the combination as well as the means employed to 
effect the object, in order to determine the legality 
or illegality of the combination, And in this case 
it is clear that if the object were unlawful, or if the 
object were lawful but the means employed to 
effect it were unlawful, and if there were a com- 
bination either to effect the unlawful object or 
to use the unlawful means, then the combination 
was unlawful; then those who formed it were mis- 
demeanants, and a person injured by their mis- 
demeanour has an action in respect of his injary. 
If this statement of the law, clear as I hope, be 
also accurate, as I believe, there is no need to 
enter into the historical inquiry as to how the 
action on the case in the nature of a conspiracy 
grew out of the old, and for many years disused, 
writ of conspiracy, which was very limited in its 
operation, and the judgment in which was followed 
by very terrible consequences. ‘Those who desire 
to follow out an interesting but otiose inquiry, may 
find all the materials for it in  Fitzherbert de 
NaturA Brevium,” at p. 260 of the edition of 1730, 
enriched with Lord Hale’s notes, and in the judg- 
ment of Lord Holt in Saville v. Roberts, reported 
in various books, but’ best and most fully in x 
“Lord Raymond,” p. 374, and very well in “Car- 
thew,” p. 416, where especially the distinction 
between the ordinary judgment in an action on 
the case and a villainous judgment, as explained 
in Jacob's and Tomlin’s Dictionaries, is pointed 
out and insisted on, The whole law on this subject 
may be found in a most convenient form in the 
notes to Hutchins v. Hutchins, a case decided in 
the Supreme Court of the State of New Vork in 
1845, and published by Mr. Melville Biglow in 
his very valuable collection of leading cases 
on the law of ‘Torts, at p. 207 (I cite from 
the Boston edition of 1875). The first paragraph 
of the judgment of Nelson, C. J., in that case 
contains an admirable statement of the law; and 
*Buller’s Nisi Prius,’ pp. 13-a and 14, ‘and 
“Selwyn’s Nisi_ Prius,” p. 1062, may be usefully 
referred to, and the note to Skinner v. Gunton 
and ‘Termes de la Lay Conspiracy.” It will 
appear from the statement which I have given 
of what I believe to be the law, that I cannot 
assent without some qualification to the proposi- 
tions which were pressed upon me by the learned 
counsel for the contending parties in this case. 
For the same_reason I do not propose to enter : 
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into a detailed examination of the many cases 
which were-cited in argument. I believe that, 
fairly considered and rightly looked at, every 
case, including the canvassed one of Rex v. Turner, 
will be found to be consistent with the principles 
I have stated, although there are isolated dicta of 
very great judges, probably in their actual terms— 
if the terms are rightly reported—going beyond 
the law, certainly quite at variance with each other, 
On one side are extreme cases such as Keble v. 
Hickringill, in which at first Lord Holt doubted 
but finally gave judgment for the plaintiff, and 
Rex. v. Druitt, in which, unless he is misreported, 
Bramwell, B., said he thought a combination 
to’ treat a man with “black looks” was an 
indictable misdemeanour (a decision, if it be one, 
which might assuredly land us in unexpected and 
singular results); and the very broad dictum of 
Pratt, C.J., in Rex v. Journeyman ‘Tailors of 
Cambridge, that ‘‘a conspiracy of any kind is 
illegal, though the matter they conspired about 
might have been quite lawful for them to do.” 
These are perhaps as extreme as can be found on 
one side; on the other is the questioned and pos- 
sibly overruled case of Rex v. Turner, decided by 
Lord Ellenborough, C.J., and Grose, I.e Blance, 
and Bayley, J.J. The view which Lord Ellen- 
borough took of the facts of that case appears 
rather from his interlocutory observation at p. 230 
than from his judgment on the page following. It 
is difficult not to acquiesce in the good sense of 
Lord Ellenborougl’s observations, and speaking, 
as I wish, and,- indeed, ought, to speak with grate- 
ful respect of Lord Campbell, I do not feel so sure 
that Lord Ellenborough was wrong simply because 
Lord Campbell in Reg. v. Rowlands says he has 
nodoubt he wasso. Be that as it may, and if Lord 
Ellenborough and the Court did wrongly apply 
the principles of law in Rex v. Turner, the prin- 
ciples are clearly and forcibly stated in accordance 
with what [ have endeavoured to express by Lord 
Ellenborongh himself. ‘The case of Rex v. Eccles 
before Lord Mansfield, C.J., Willes, and Buller, 
J.J., turned upon pleading; the motion was in ar- 
rest of judgment; the decision was that after ver- 
dict the indictment was good ; and the case itself 
is expressly commented on, explained, and dis- 
tinguished by Lord Ellenborough in Rex. v. 
Turner. There were a number of cases of which 
Winsmore v. Greenbank, Lumley v. Gye, and 
Bowen v. Hall were examples, in which the ques- 
tion of conspiracy did not arise; but they were 
cited to show what cases of interference with what 
sorts of contracts had been held actionable by the 
courts at the suit of one individual against another. 
Now all these cases bind me sitting here, and I 
neither question nor desire to evade their authority. 
But they donot help me much. I do not doubt the 
acts done by the defendants here, if done wrong- 
fullyand maliciously, or if done in furtherance of a 
wrongful and malicious combination, would be 
ground for an action on the case at the suit of one 
who suffered injury from them, The question 
comes at last to this, what was the character of 
these acts, and what was the motive of the de- 
fendants in doing them? The defendants are 
traders with enormous sums of money embarked 


_in’ their adventures, and naturally and allow- 


ably desirous to reap a profit from their trade. 
They have a right to push their lawful trade 
by all lawful means. They have a right to 
endeavour by all lawful means to keep their 
trade in their own hands, and by the same 
means to exclude others from its benefits if they 
can. Amongst lawful means is certainly included 
the inducing by profitable offers customers to deal 
with them rather than with their rivals. It follows 
that they may, if the think fit, endeavour to induce 
customers to deal with them exclusively by giving 
notice that only to exclusive customers will they 
give the advantage of their profitable offers. I do 
not think it matters that the withdrawal of the 
advantages is out of all proportion to the injury in- 
flicted on those who withdraw them by the cus- 
tomers, who decline to deal exclusively with them 
dealing with other traders. It isa bargain which 
persons in the position of the defendants here have 
a right to make, and those who are parties to the 
bargain must take itor leave it as a whole. Of 
coercion, or bribery, I see no evidence; of in- 
ducing, in the sense in which the word is 
used in the class of cases to which Lumley v. 
Gye belongs, I see noneeither. One word only, 
in passing, on the contention that this combina- 
tion of the defendants was unlawful because it was 
in restraint of trade. It seems to me it was no 
more in restraint of trade, as that phrase is 
used for the purpose of avoiding contracts, than 
if two tailors in a village agreed to give their custo- 
mers 5 per cent. off their bills at Christmas on 
condition of their customers dealing with them 
and with them only. Restraint of trade, with 
deference, has in its legal sense nothing to do with 
this question. But it is said that the motive of 


these acts was to ruin the plaintiffs, and that such 
a motive, it has been held, will render the combi- 
nation itself wrongful and malicious, and that if 
damage has resulted to the plaintiffs an action will 
I concede that if the premises are established 
the conclusion follows. It is too late, to dispute, if 
I desired it, as 1 do not, that a wrongful and 
malicious combination to ruin a man in his trade 
Was 
The answer to this ques- 
tion has given me much trouble, and I confess to 
the weakness of having long doubted and hesitated 
There can be 
no doubt that the defendants were determined, if 
they could, to exclude the plaintiffs from this trade 
Strong expressions were drawn from some 
of them in cross-examination, and the telegrams 
and letters showed the importance they attached to 
the matter, their resolute purpose to exclude the 
plaintiffs if they could, and to.do so without any 
consideration for the results to the plaintiffs, if they 
This I think is made 
out, and 1 think no more is made out than this. 
Is this enough? It must be remembered that all 
trade is and must be in a sense selfish; trade 
not being infinite, nay, the trade of a particular 
place or district being possibly very limited, 
In the hand 
to hand war of commerce, as in the conflict of 
public life, whether at the bar, in Parliament, in 
medicine, in engineering (I give examples only), 
men fight on without much thought of others, ex- 
Very 
lofty minds like Sir Philip Sidney with his cup of 
water, will not stoop to take an advantage, if they 
Our age, in spite of 
high authority to the contrary, is not without its 
Sir Philip Sidneys; but these are counsels of per- 
fection which it would be silly indeed to make the 
measure of the rough business of the world as pur- 
The line is in 
words difficult to draw, but I cannot see that these 
defendants have in fact passed the line which 
separates the reasonable and legitimate selfishness 
In 1884 they 
admitted the plaintiffs to their conference ; in 1885 
they excluded them, and they were determined no 
doubt, to nake the exclusion complete and effec- 
live, not from any personal malice or ill will to the 
plaintiffs as individuals, but they were determined, 
if they could, to keep the trade to themselves ; and 
permitted persons in the position of the 
plaintiffs to come in and share it they thought, 
that for a time at least, there would be an end of 
The plaintiffs’ conduct cannot affect 
their right of action, if they have it; but it is 
impossible not to observe that they were as reckless 
of consequences in regard to the defendants as 
they accuse the defendants of being in regard to 
themselves; they were as determined to break in 
as the defendants were to shut out; and they 
made their threats of smashing freights and injur- 
ing the defendants a mode of rather forcible 
suasion for the defendants to let them into the 
If they have their right of action, 
why they have it; if they have it not, their own 
On 
the whole, I come to the conclusion that the com- 
bination was not wrongful and malicious, and that 
the defendants were not guilty of a misdemeanour. 
I think that the acts done in pursuance of the 
combination were not unlawful, not wrongful, not 
malicious ; and that therefore the defendants are 
entitled to my judgment. Judgment for the defen- 
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IN RE THE ORIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, EBX- 


PARTE Mussrs. WatsH, Hatt & Co, 
JUDGMENT. 

Mr. Justice Chitty—This is a claim by Messrs. 
Walsh, Hall & Co., merchants of Yokohama in 
Japan, against the Oriental Bank in Liquidation, 
for damages in respect of certain transactions 
which took place in 1872. The claim has under- 
gone some changes in the course of the proceed- 
ings. As originally brought in it related only to 
an order given by Messrs. Walsh to the bank at 
Yokohama on the 20th July, 1872, to buy gold on 
their account, and toa delivery of 16 boxes of gold 
bars on the 2gth October, 1872. ‘The claim was 
supported by affidavits, the principal affidavit 
being that of Mr. Jolin Grier Walsh, filed in No- 
vember, 1885. The case set up was one of frau- 
dulent concealment and fraudulent misrepresenta- 
tion, The charges of fraud are contained in 


paragraphs 6, 8, 15, 16, 17, and 18 of that affida- 
vit. ‘he case made has an alternative, the first 
allegation being that the gold delivered on the 
29th October, was in fact the gold of Messrs. 
Walsh, that it had arrived in Japan by the 
steamship Fapan, on the 24th September; that 
it had been fraudulently retained by the bank 
from the time of its arrival until its delivery, 
and that the bank had induced Messrs. Walsh 
to accept delivery on the 29th October by 
a fraudulent representation that it had been 
shipped on the Great Republic, which arrived at 
Yokohama on the 26th October. The second or 
alternalive case was that the gold was the pro- 
perty of the bank, and that it had been fraudu- 
lently palmed off by the bank as gold bought for 
Messrs. Walsh under their order to purchase of 
the 20th July. Particulars were delivered of the 
claim thus made and the damages were stated at 
a sum exceeding £45,000. Of*this sum about 
21,000 were claimed as being the difference in 
the value of the gold on the 26th September and 
the proceeds realised by Messrs. Walsh in their 
subsequent disposal of the gold; the residue was 
made up of compound interest at 10 per cent. 
These particulars were supported by affidavits of 
which Mr. Walsh’s was the leading affidavit. In 
the course of the proceedings and during the ex- 
amination of witnesses under the commission in 
Japan, further claims were brought in. These 
related first, to an order to buy gold on their 
account, given by Messrs. Walsh to the bank at 
Yokohama on the 22nd August, 1872, and toa de- 
livery of 7 boxes of gold bars on or about the 12th 
November, 1872, and, secondly, to a sum of 
£388.7.7 being an excess of interest charged by 
the bank on the basis of certain bills drawn up by 
the Bank of California maturing on the 25th 
November, 1872, whereas (as it was alleged) in- 
terest should have been calculated on the basis of 
the bills maturing on the roth January, 1873, or 46 
days later. Further particulars of these claims 
were delivered which brought up the total amount 
claimed to a sum of upwards of £51,000. These 
additional claims were supported by the affidavit 
of Mr. Walsh, filed on the 1st November, 1887. 
The allegations of fraud are contained in the 4th, 
5th, and 1oth paragraphs of that affidavit. It is, in 
effect, that the bank fraudulently induced Messrs. 
Walsh to believe that the 7 boxes delivered on the 
12th November had arrived at Yokohama by the 
steamer China on the 11th November, 1872, where- 
as in fact they had arrived by the steamer Fapan 
on the 24th September, 1872. ‘The affidavit says 
nothing as to the palming off by the bank of its 
own gold; the particulars, however, claimed the 
difference between the value of the gold on the 
24th September,, 1872, and the value on ‘the 12th 
November. No case of fraud was set up in direct 
terms as to the alleged overcharge of interest. 
The claims stood thus when the case came before 
the Court for argument. During the argument 
Messrs. Walsh’s counsel found they could not 
support the claims as they then stood: they ac- 
cordingly modified them and towards the close of 
the argument they presented amended particulars. 
By these particulars the claim in respect of the 
alleged overcharge of interest is abandoned. In 
regard to the 16 boxes of gold bars deliveredon the 
2gth October the claim is, first, on the footing of the 
gold being the property of Messrs. Walsh, a claim 
lor the difference between the market valuc of the 
gold bars on the 24th September, and the 29th 
October with simple interest at 10 per cent. 
Messrs. Walsh thus give up their attempt to throw 
upon the bank the great loss alleged to have been 
sustained by them in their subsequent dealings 
with the gold delivered and they give up the claim 
for compound interest. In regaid to the same 
16 boxes of gold they claim secondly or alterna- 
lively, on the footing of the gold having been the 
property of the bank at the time of its delivery, 
and the damage claimed is the difference between 
the price paid to the bank by Messrs. Walsh for 
the gold and the value of the gold at the time of 
the delivery, with simple interest at 10 per cent. 
By the amended particulars similar alternative 
claims are made in respect of the 7 boxes delivered 
on the 12th November and it is upon the claims thus 
amended and reduced that I have to give judy - 
ment. Unless Messrs. Walsh establish the con- 
cealed fraud, their claims are barred by the Sta- 
tute of Limitations. If the fraud is established a 
new period of 6 years is allowed, running from the 
time of the discovery of the fraud or the time 
when the claimants had reasonable means of dis- 
covering it. (See Gibbs v. Guild, Law Reports, 
8 Queen's Bench Division, p. 296, and 9 Queen’s 
Bench Division, p. 59.) ‘he date of the commence- 
ment of these proceedings with reference to the 
Statute of Limitations must be taken to be the 
16th February, 1884, when Messrs. Walsh insti- 
tuted a suit against the bank in Japan. This 
sult was stopped by the order to wind up the 
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bank which was made in May, 1884. On the 
evidence it is clear that assuming there was fraud 
it was not discovered before the 16th February, 
1878. But it was contended for the liquidator 
that Messrs. Walsh had reasonable means of dis- 
covering the fraud before the 16th February, 
1878. The evidence on this part of the case 
stands thus. In September, 1877, Mr. Irwin (a 
member of the firm of Walsh & Co. in 1872) had 
a conversation in Paris with Mr. Robertson, who 
was the Bank Manager at Yokohama in 1872, 
and the effect of this conversation was to raise 
doubts or suspicions in his mind. Regard being 
had to the place where the conversation took place 
and its distance from Japan and to the nature of 
the investigations which had to be made in Japan 
and the documents which had to be referred to, 
and to the circumstances of the case generally, I 
consider that the period of less than six months 
which elapsed between September, 1877, and 
the 17th February, 1878, was not sufficient 
to enable Messrs. Walsh, acting with reason- 
able diligence, to discover the alleged fraud, and 
I hold accordingly that their claim is not  bar- 
red by the Statute of Limitations if the fraud 
is in fact established. But althongh I decide this 
point in favour of Messis. Walsh, I think they 
have been guilty of great delay in bringing for- 
ward their claim, and that this is a circumstance 
of material importance on the question of fact 
whether the evidence is sufficient in the citcum- 
stances of the case to establish the frand. An 
attempt was made to distinguish between the other 
members of the firm and Mr. Irwin, on the ground 
that Mr. Irwin ceased to be a member at the end 
of 1873, and that having parted with all his interest 
in the ficm he was under no obligation of any sort 
to pursue his investigations with diligence. No 
such distinction can be maintained, because Mr. 
Irwin was one of the contracting patties with the 
bank, and one of the persons defrauded, if fraud 
there was; and in any action to recover damayes 
he must be considered as one of the plaintiffs, 
though he may be trustee of any damages re- 
covered. As to the conduct of Messis. Walsh 
after the conversation in 1877—I refer to the cross- 
examination of Mr. Irwin—the nature of his con- 
versation with Mr. Robertson is not stated—Mr. 
Irwin says the matter had always :ankled in his 
mind because he thought that there was no flaw in 
the transaction, and that nothing could prevent a 
profit from arising, but a loss took place. He 
retyrned to Japan in 1879 or 1880. He says that 
he delayed, that he put off examining; that he 
procrastinated, and that there was no doubt about 
that. Now Robertson retired fiom the manage- 
ment of the Yokohama branch of the Bank in 
April, 1880, and he died on the rath September, 
1883. Robertson is the man charged with the 
perpetiation of the frauds, and by reason of 
Messrs. Walsh’s delay the bank lost the testimony 
of one who would have been their most important 
witness. Had Messrs. Walsh acted with ordinary 
diligence a year or so would have been sufficient 
time to enable them to make the investigations 
over which they spent upwards of six years. In 
reference to the question of the sufficiency of the 
evidence to establish the fraud, an observation of 
a general nature arises as to the difficulty of in- 
vestigaling matters of this kind after the long 
lapse of time. Messrs. Walsh in their affidavits, 
when they sought to threw on the Bank the loss 
‘which they alleged had arisen in their own subse- 

uent dealings with the gold, attempted to trace 
these dealings in a particular course. The result 
of a Jong cross-examination on the subject was to 
show, as was admitted in the opening of their case 
by Messrs. Walsh’s Counsel, that they had erred 
in this respect and that the gold had been depo- 
sited by them in a different channel. The coun- 
sel for the liquidator contended that the gold 
had in fact on the result of the evidence been 
disposed of at a profit. On this point I pro- 
nounce no opinion, But the fact remains that 
Messrs. Walsh showed considerable inaccuracy 
in matters peculiarly within their own cognizance 
in the years 1872 and 1873. For the liquidator 
it was contended that Robertson had no motive to 
commit the alleged frand. When fraud is esta- 
blished, the ascertainment of the motive is in- 
material in considering whether there was fraud 
or not. Motiveless frauds are rarely, if ever, com- 
mitted. Robertson was on good terms with Messrs. 
Walsh, as is shown by the private, notes which 
passed between them. It is clear on the evidence 
that the bank was not speculating in gold on their 
own account, and the charge to this effect made by 
Mr. Walsh in his first affidavit cannot be sustained. 
I find it’ difficuit to attribute to Robertson any 
motive for defrauding Messrs. Walsh. The most 
plausible motive is that he desired to save the 
bank from loss, the value enous of goldin Japan 
having fallen between the dates of the arrival of 
the gold and its delivery. Messrs. Walsh them- 


selves give indirect testimony to the general cha- 
racter of Robertson, when they speak of the great 
confidence they reposed in him. The evidence 
in support of the charge of fraud relied on by 
Messis. Walsh’s counsel is mainly documentary; 
they also relied on a statement made by Mr. 
Irwin in his cross-examination and re-examina- 
lion as to a direct fraudulent misrepresentation 
made by Robertson on the 27th or 28th October, 
1872, bearing on the delivery of the 16 boxes on 
the 2gth of that month. The gold delivered on 
the 2gth October was gold shipped on board the 
steamer Fapan, which sailed from San Francisco 
on the ist September, and arrived at Yokohama 
on the 24th of that month, The Great Republic 
sailed from San Francisco on the rst October and 
arrived on the 26th October. Mr. Irwin in his 
oral examination stated that Robertson on the 27th 
or 28th October, 1872, told him and Mr. Walsh 
that the gold had arrived, but he was not sure 
whether Robertson said it had auived by the 
Great Republic or simply that ithad atrived. Now 
I cannot accept this statement as against a dead 
man. The oral examination took place in July, 
1887. It is clear from documents produced that 
Mr. Irwin had considered this point when he 
wrote his affidavit on the rth May, 1885, and yet 
he refrained from making any such statement in 
his affidavit, and Mr. Walsh, though his attention 
was called to the point, was, and is, unable to cor- 
roborate Mr. Irwin. Apparently two years’ re- 
flection enabled Mr. Irwin to remember distinctly 
in July, 1887 (see his re-examination, page 144) a 
conversation alleged to have taken place in Octo- 
ber, 1872, which he did not remember in May, 1885, 
with distinctness sufficient to enable him to depose 
to it. In saying this lam not impugning the good 
faith if Mr. Irwin, but I ‘am metely giving 
reasons why his memory cannot be relied upon, 
So material an allegation ought to have been put 
forward, tf at all, in his first affidavit. The corre- 
spondence relied on as containing the fraudulent 
misrepresentations, and as evidence of the fraudu- 
lent concealment consists of four classes of docu- 
ments. First, communications between Robertson 
and Messrs. Walsh: secondly, communications be- 
tween Robertson and the Bank of California at 
San Francisco; thirdly communications between 
Robertson and the head office of the Oriental 
Bank in London, and, fourthly, communications 
between the Head Office of the Oriental Bank in 
London and the Bank of California. In regard 
to the second and third class it is necessary to 
bear in mind the dates when the various letters 
and telegrams from. the head office and the letters 
from the Bank of California were -received by 
Robertson. In reading Robertson’s letter to 
Messrs. Walsh & Co., where passages are open 
to two constructions, one consistent with his in- 
nocence, and the other with his fraud, the con- 
struction favourable to his innocence ought to be 
adopted in preference to that which is consistent 
with his fraud. The proof of fraud against a dead 
man ought to be strong and cogent. Messrs. 
Walsh’s order of the 20th July, the foundation of 
their first claim, was contained in a letter to Ro- 
bertson as the manager of the Yokohama Branch 
of the Bank, requesting him to order for their 
account from San Francisco, about 50,000 0z. of 
gold in bars of a fineness not less than, Trey 9.91 
and higher if possible.” Failing gold bars United 
States gold coin was to be ordered. ‘The bullion 
or coin was ‘to come if possible by the steamers 
leaving San Francisco on the 16th August and 
the 31st August, or failing thisas much as possible 
by those two steamers and the balance by the 
steamer leaving San Francisco on the 16th Sep- 
tember.” ‘The shipment was to be made through 
to Kobe, a Japanese port {also called Hiogo) 
about two days sail from Yokohama, and in due 
time Messrs. Walsh would give Robertson instruc- 
tions for the disposal after arrival there. Robertson 
was: asked to instruct the Bank's agent in San 
Francisco to telegraph to him through Messrs. 
Walsh’s Nagasaki house all shipments made 
under this order. He was also asked to write to 
San Francisco requesting his agent there to state 
to the Pacific Mail Steamship Company that the 
gold intended to be shipped was under Messrs. 
Walsh’s arrangement with him, and the letter 
added ‘we think it will be well to have the boxes 
marked W. H. & Co.” ‘The terms on which the 
business was to be done were stated in the. letter 
and were subsequently somewhat modified and 
agreed to. The steamers referred to were a re- 
gular line of steamers belonging to the Pacifiic 
Mail Steamship Company, which made fortnightly 
voyages, leaving San Francisco about the middle 
and the end of the month or ‘the beginning of the 
month following, and the voyage occupied about 
three weeks, The order was duly forwarded by 
Robertson to the Bank of California at San Fran- 
cisco. It was sent, as requested, by letter. The 
letter was carried by the mail steamer Japan, 


which left Yokohama on 22nd July and arrived 
at San Francisco on the 14th August. The 
Fapan stated on her return voyage on the 
Ist September and arrived at Yokohama on the 
24th September. Pursuant to the order the Bank 
of California shipped on board the Yapan 25 
boxes of United States gold coin, the boxes being 
matked as suggested, and with the gold they sent a 
regular shipping invoice showing that the gold had 
been shipped in) pursuance of Messrs. Walsh’s 
order. The gold then shipped formed about one 
half of Messrs. Walsh’s order. The sterling value 
of the whole order was (speaking roundly) about 
£200,000, equal to about 1,000,000 United States 
dollars, and on the arrival of the Fapan at Yoko- 
hama_ Robertson advised Messrs. Walsh that the 
gold had been received. ‘The letter is dated the 
26th September, and runs thus :—" We have 5 lacs 
gold coin for you. Shall we let it go to Kobe. 
The next § lacs is to be fine gold bars.” Mr. 
Irwin requested Robertson to farnish him with a 
copy of the Bank of California’s invoice as appears 
by Robertson’s letter of the 26th September, and a 
copy was accordingly sent enclosed in that letter, 
The mail steamers, it appears did not touch at 
Kobe, goods consigned from San Francisco to that 
port were transshipped to Yokohama and carried 
on by some other vessel to Kobe. Robertson by 
his second letter of the 26th September informed 
Messis. Walsh that the 25 boxes of gold coin had 
been shipped on the prevtous day to Kobe to con- 
signment of the bank’s agent there, and that 
against this shipment the Bank of California had 
drawn at6o days sight on the Oriental Bank’s 
head office. The 25 boxes were delivered to 
Messrs. Walsh on the 26th September, although 
they were allowed to remain in the actual custody 
of the Bank on their behalf for a considerable time 
afterwards. By their letter of the 28th Septeinber 
Messrs. Walsh stated that it was ‘‘a little disap- 
pointing that no explanation was given why coin 
was sent instead of bars.” In reply on the st 
October Robertson quoted, with substantial ac- 
curacy, a passage from the Bank of California’s 
letter of the 30th August to him explaining why 
coin was sent instead of bars. ‘This part of the 
transaction was thus duly closed and no claim is 
founded upon it. But Messrs. Walsh, and their 
Counsel at the bar, relied on Robertson’s letter of 
the 26th September as to the five next lacs, and 
explanatory letter of the rst October as evidence 
of the fraud in connection with the other facts pre- 
sently mentioned. In the interval, however, be- 
tween the dispatch by steamer of Messrs. Walsh’s 
order and the arrival of the Fapan on her return 
voyage from San Francisco there occurred a 
blunder for which I think Robertson: is not to 
blame. Being desirous of preparing the head 
office of his bank i London to meet the 
bills which would be drawn on them in reference 
to Messrs. Walsh’s order, he sent on the 23rd July, 
a telegram to the head office, which was received 
on the rst August. This was the foundation and 
the origin of all the evil. His telegram ran thus: 
* Bank of California is authorised to draw on you 
fur £300,000 in addition to previous requisition in 
return for invoice value of bar-gold troy 9.91 mostly 
in time for steamers to Yokohama 16th and 31st 
August.”” This telegram was intended to refer to 
Messrs. Walsh’s order. Why £300,000 was men- 
tioned cannot now be explained. Robertson, the 
only person who could give an explanation, is dead. 
Possibly some further order was expected. Speak- 
ing roundly the amount of the bills to be drawn in 
respect of Messrs. Walsh’s order was about 
£200,000. ‘The head office erroneously interpreted 
this telegram as a request to them to send an 
order for gold to the Bank of California; and ac- 
cordingly on the same Ist August they dispatched 
a telegram to that bank which was delivered on 
the same day, that is about a fortnight before the 
Bank of California received Robertson’s letter con- 
taining. Messrs. Walsh’s real order. Thetelegram 
ran thus :— Agent Yokohama wants £300,000 
bar gold 9.91 fine by steamer of 16th and 31st 
for which you are to draw on O.B.C. London. 
Telegraph reply.” The Bank of California im- 
mediately replied by telegram referring to a for- 
mer telegram as to the difficulty of obtaining gold 
in the existing state of the market. In answer to 
this the head office by telegram of the 3rd August 
enquired what amount of gold the Bank of Cali- 
fornia would send by August steamers, and on the 
sth of August the Bank of California telegraphed 
that they would send the whole amount of the 
order. ‘She Bank of California proceeded at once 
to procure gold in fullfilment of the head office's 
telegram of the rst of August. On the 17th of 
August they shipped on board the Colorado to the 
order and on account of the Oriental Bank at 
Yokohama about one half the gold bars thus or- 
dered, viz., gold to the value of about 756,000 
United States dollars. The Colorado sailed on the 
17th August and arrived at Yokohama on the 8th 
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paragraphs 6, 8, 15, 16, 17, and 18 of that affida- 
vit. ‘The case made has an alternative, the first 
allegation being that the gold delivered on the 
2gth October, was in fact the gold of Messrs. 
Walsh, that it had arrived in Japan by the 
steamship Fapan, on the 24th September; that 
it had been fraudulently retained by the bank 
from the time of its arrival until its delivery, 
and that the bank had induced Messrs. Walsh 
to accept delivery on the 29th October by 
a fraudulent representation that it had been 
shipped on the Great Republic, which arrived at 
Yokohama on the 26th October. The second or 
alternative case was that the gold was the pro- 
perty of the bank, and that it had been fraudu- 
lently palmed off by the bank as gold bought for 
Messrs. Walsh under their order to purchase of 
the 20th July. Particulars were delivered of the 
claim thus made and the damages were stated at 
a sum exceeding £45,000. Of*this sum about 
£21,000 were claimed as being the difference in 
the value of the gold on the 26th September and 
the proceeds realised by Messrs. Walsh in their 
subsequent disposal of the gold; the residue was 
made up of compound interest at 10 per cent. 
These particulars were supported by affidavits of 
which Mr. Walsh’s was the leading affidavit. In 
the course of the proceedings and during the ex- 
amination of witnesses under the commission in 
Japan, further claims were brouglt in. These 
related first, to an order to buy gold on their 
account, given by Messrs. Walsh to the bank at 
Yokohama on the 22nd August, 1872, and toa de- 
livery of 7 boxes of gold bars on or about the rath 
November, 1872, and, secondly, to a sum of 
£388.7.7 being an excess of interest charged by 
the bank on the basis of certain bills drawn up by 
the Bank of California maturing on the 25th 
November, 1872, whereas (as it was alleged) in- 
terest should have been calculated on the basis of 
the bills maturing on the roth January, 1873, or 46 
days later. Further particulars of these claims 
were delivered which brought up the total amount 
claimed to a sum of upwards of £51,000. These 
additional claims were supported by the affidavit 
of Mr. Walsh, filed on the rst November, 1887. 
The allegations of fraud are contained in the 4th, 
5th, and roth patagraphs of that affidavit. It is, in 
effect, that the bank fraudulently induced Messrs. 
Walsh to believe that the 7 boxes delivered on the 
12th November had arrived at Yokohama by the 
steamer China on the 11th November, 1872, where- 
as in fact they had arrived by the steamer Fapan 
on the 24th September, 1872. ‘The affidavit says 
nothing as to the palming off by the bank of its 
own gold; the particulars, however, claimed the 
difference between the value of the gold on the 
24th September, 1872, and the value on the 12th 
November. No case of fraud was set up in direct 
terms as to the alleged overcharge of interest. 
The claims stood thus when the case came before 
the Court for argument. During the argument 
Messrs. Walsh’s counsel found they could not 
support the claims as they then stood: they ac- 
cordingly modified them and towards the close of 
the argument they presented amended particulars. 
By these particulars the claim in respect of the 
alleged overcharge of interest is abandoned. In 
regard to the 16 boxes of gold bars delivered on the 
2gth October the claim is, first, on the footing of the 
gold being the property of Messrs. Walsh, a claim 
lor the difference between the market valuc of the 
gold bars on the 24th September, and the 2gth 
October with simple interest at 10 per cent. 
Messrs. Walsh thus give up their attempt to throw 
upon the bank the great loss alleged to have been 
sustained by them in their subsequent dealings 
with the gold delivered and they give up the claim 
for compound interest. In regard to the same 
16 boxes of gold they claim secondly or alterna- 
tively, on the footing of the gold having been the 
property of the bank at the time of its delivery, 
and the damage claimed is the difference between 
the price paid to the banx by Messrs. Walsh for 
the gold and the value of the gold at the time of 
the delivery, with simple interest at 10 per cent. 
By the amended particulars similar alternative 
claims are made in respect of the 7 boxes delivered 
on the rath November and it is upon the claims thus 
amended and reduced that I have to give judy- 
ment. Unless Messrs. Walsh establish the con- 
cealed fraud, their claims are barred by the Sta- 
tute of Limitations. If the fraud is established a 
new period of 6 years is allowed, running from the 
time of the discovery of the fraud or the time 
when the claimants had reasonable means of dis- 
covering it. (See Gibbs v. Guild, Law Reports, 
8 Queen’s Bench Division, p. 296, and g Queen’s 
Bench Division, p. 59.) The date of the commence. 
ment of these proceedings with reference to the 
Statute of Limitations must be taken to be the 
16th February, 1884, when Messrs. Walsh insti- 
tuled a suit against the bank in Japan. This 
suit was stopped by the order to wind up the 


these acts was to ruin the plaintiffs, and that such 
a motive, it has been held, will render the combi- 
nation itself wrongful and malicious, and that if 
damage has resulted to the plaintiffs an action will 
lie. IT concede that if the premises are established 
the conclusion follows. It is too late, to dispute, if 
I desired it, as I do not, that a wrongful and 
malicious combination to ruin a man in his trade 
may be ground for such an action as this. Was 
this combination such? The answer to this ques- 
tion has given me much trouble, and I confess to 
the weakness of having long doubted and hesitated 
before I could make up my mind. There can be 
no doubt that the defendants were determined, if 
they could, to exclude the plaintiffs from this trade 
trade. Strong expressions were drawn from some 
of them in cross-examination, and the telegrams 
and letters showed the importance they attached to 
the matter, their resolute purpose to exclude the 
plaintiffs if they could, and to.do so without any 
consideration for the results to the plaintiffs, if they 
were successfully excluded. This I think is made 
out, and 1 think no more is made out than this. 
Is this enough? It must be remembered that all 
trade is and must be in a sense selfish; trade 
not being infinite, nay, the trade of a particular 
place or district being possibly very limited, 
what one man gains another loses. In the hand 
to hand war of commerce, as in the conflict of 
public life, whether at the bar, in Parliament, in 
medicine, in engineering (I give examples only), 
men fight on without much thought of others, ex- 
cept a desire to excel or to defeat them. Very 
lofty minds like Sir Philip Sidney with his cup of 
water, will not stoop to take an advantage, if they 
think another wants it more. Our age, in spite of 
high authority to the contrary, is not without its 
Sir Philip Sidneys; but these are counsels of per- 
fection which it would be silly indeed to make the 
measure of the rough business of the world as pur- 
sued by ordinary men of business. The line is in 
words difficult to draw, but I cannot see that these 
defendants have in fact passed the line which 
separates the reasonable and legitimate selfishness 
of trade from wrong and malice. In 1884 they 
admitted the plaintiffs to their conference; in 1885 
they excluded them, and they were determined no 
doubt, to make the exclusion complete and effec. 
tive, not from any personal malice or ill will to the 
plaintiffs as individuals, but they were determined, 
if they could, to keep the trade to themselves ; and 
if they permitted persons in the position of the 
plaintiffs to come in and share it they thought, 
that for a time at least, there would be an end of 
their gains. The plaintiffs’ conduct cannot affect 
their right of action, if they have it; but it is 
impossible not to observe that they were as reckless 
of consequences in regard to the defendants as 
they accuse the defendants of being in regard to 
themselves; they were as determined to break in 
as the defendants were to shut out; and they 
made their threats of smashing freights and injur- 
ing the defendants a mode of rather forcible 
suasion for the defendants to let them into the 
conference. If they have their right of action, 
why they have it; if they have it not, their own 
conduct disentitles them to much sympathy. On 
the whole, I come to the conclusion that the com- 
bination was not wrongful and malicious, and that 
the defendants were not guilty of a misdemeanour. 
I think that the acts done in pursuance of the 
combination were not unlawful, not wrongful, not 
malicious ; and that therefore the defendants are 
entitled to my jndgment. Judgment for the defen- 
dants. 


into a detailed cxamination of the many cases 
which were-cited in argument. I believe that, 
fairly considered and rightly looked at, every 
case, including the canvassed one of Rex v. Turner, 
will be found to be consistent with the principles 
I have stated, although there are isolated dicta of 
very great judges, probably in their actual terms— 
if the terms are rightly reported—going beyond 
the law, certainly quite at variance with each other. 
On one side are extreme cases such as Keble vy. 
Hickringill, in which at first Lord Holt doubted 
but finally gave judgment for the plaintiff, and 
Rex. v. Druitt, in which, unless he is misreported, 
Bramwell, B., said he thought a combination 
to treat a man with “black looks” was an 
indictable misdemeanour (a decision, if it be one, 
which might assuredly land us in unexpected and 
singular results); and the very broad dictum of 
Pratt, C.J., in Rex v. Journeyman Tailors of 
Cambridge, that ‘*a conspiracy of any kind is 
illegal, though the matter they conspired about 
might have been quite lawful for them to do.” 
These are perhaps as extreme as can be found on 
one side; on the other is the questioned and pos- 
sibly overruled case of Rex v. Turner, decided by 
Lord Ellenborough, C.J., and Grose, I.e Blance, 
and Bayley, J.J. The view which Lord Ellen- 
borough took of the facts of that case appears 
rather from his interlocutory observation at p. 230 
than from his judgment on the page following. It 
is difficult not to acquiesce in the good sense of 
Lord Ellenborough’s observations, and speaking, 
as | wish, and,-indeed, ought, to speak with grate- 
ful respect of Lord Campbell, I do not feel so sure 
that Lord Ellenborough was wrong simply because 
Lord Campbell in Reg. v. Rowlands says he has 
nodoubt he was so. Be that as it may, and if Lord 
Ellenborough and the Court did wrongly apply 
the principles of law in Rex v. Turner, the prin- 
ciples are clearly and forcibly stated in accordance 
with what [ have endeavoured to express by Lord 
Ellenborough himself. ‘The case of Rex v. Eccles 
before Lord Mansfield, C.J., Willes, and Buller, 
J.J., turned upon pleading ; the motion was in ar- 
rest of judgment; the decision was that after ver- 
dict the indictment was good ; and the case itself 
is expressly commented on, explained, and dis- 
tinguished by Lord Ellenborough in Rex. v. 
Turner. There were a number of cases of which 
Winsmore v. Greenbank, Lumley v. Gye, and 
Bowen v. Hall were examples, in which the ques- 
tion of conspiracy did not arise; but they were 
cited to show what cases of interference with what 
sorts of contracts had been held actionable by the 
courts at the suit of one individual against another, 
Now all these cases bind me sitting here, and I 
neither question nor desire to evade their authority. 
But they do not help me much. I do net doubt the 
acts done by the defendants here, if done wrong- 
fully and maliciously, or if dune in furtherance of a 
wrongful and malicious combination, would be 
ground for an action on the case at the snit of one 
who suffered injury from them. The question 
comes at last to this, what was the character of 
these acts, and what was the motive of the de- 
fendants in doing them? The defendants are 
traders with enormous sums of money embarked 
in their adventures, and naturally and allow- 
ably desirous to reap a profit from their trade. 
They have a right to push their lawful trade 
by all lawful) means. They have a right to 
endeavour by all lawful means to keep their 
trade in their own hands, and by the same 
means to exclude others from its benefits if they 
can. Amongst lawful means is certainly included 
the inducing by profitable offers customers to deal 
with them rather than with their rivals. It follows 
that they may, if the think fit, endeavour to induce 
customers to deal with them exclusively by giving 
notice that only to exclusive customers will they 
give the advantage of their profitable offers. I do 
not think it matters that the withdrawal of the 
advantages is out of all proportion to the injury in- 
flicted on those who withdraw them by the cus- 
tomers, who decline to deal exclusively with them 
dealing with other traders. It is a bargain which 
persons in the position of the defendants here have 
aright to make, and those who are parties to the 
bargain must take itor leave it as a whole. Of 
coercion, or bribery, IT see no evidence; of in- 
ducing, in the sense in which the word is 
used in the class of cases to which Lumley v. 
Gye belongs, I see noneeither. One word only, 
in passing, on the contention that this combina- 
tion of the defendants was unlawful because it was 
in restraint of trade. It seems to me it was no 
more in restraint of trade, as that phrase is 
used for the purpose of avoiding contracts, than 
if two tailors in a village agreed to give their custo- 
mers 5 per cent. off their bills at Christmas on 
condition of their customers dealing with them 
and with them only. Restraint of trade, with 
deference, has in its legal sense nothing to do with 
this question. But it is said that the motive of 
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Before Mr. Justice Cuirry.—Tugspay, 11th 
December, 1888. 


IN RE THE ORIENTAL BANK CoRPORATION, EX- 
PaRTE Messrs. Wasa, Hai & Co. 
JUDGMENT, 

Mr. Justice Chitty—This is a claim by Messrs. 
Walsh, Hall & Co., merchants of Yokohama in 
Japan, against the Oriental Bank in Liquidation, 
for damages in respect of certain transactions 
which took place in 1872. The claim has under- 
gone some changes in the course of the proceed- 
ings. As originally brought in it related only to 
an order given by Messrs. Walsh to the bank at 
Yokohama on the 20th July, 1872, to buy gold on 
their account, and toa delivery of 16 boxes of gold 
bars on the 2gth October, 1872. The claim was 
supported by affidavits, the principal affidavit 
being that ak Mr. John Grier Walsh, filed in No- 
vember, 1885. The case set up was one of frau- 
dulent concealment and fraudulent misrepresenta- 
tion. The charges of fraud are contained in 
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bank which was made in May, 1884. On the 
evidence it is clear that assuming there was fraud 
it. was not discovered before the 16th February, 
1878. But it was contended for the liquidator 
that Messrs. Walsh had reasonable means of dis- 
covering the fraud before the 16th February, 
1878. ‘The evidence on this part of the case 
stands thus. In September, 1877, Mr. Twin (a 
member of the firm of Walsh & Co. in 1872) had 
a conversation in Paris with Mr. Robertson, who 
was the Bank Manager at Yokohama in 1872, 
and the effect of this conversation was to raise 
donbts or suspicions in his mind. Regard being 
had to the place where the conversation took place 
and its distance from Japan and to the nature of 
the investigations which had to be made in Japan 
and the documents which had to be referred to, 
and to the circumstances of the case generally, 1 
consider that the period of less than six months 
which elapsed between September, 1877, and 
the 17th February, 1878, was not sufficient 
to enable Messrs. Walsh, acting with reason- 
able diligence, to discover the alleged fraud, and 
I hold accordingly that their claim is not bar- 
red by the Statute of Limitations if the fraud 
is in fact established. But although I decide this 
point in fayour of Messrs. Walsh, I think they 
have been guilty of great delay in bringing for- 
ward their claim, and that this is a circumstance 
of material importance on the question of fact 
whether the evidence is sufficient in the circum. 
stances of the case to .establish the fraud. An 
attempt was made to distinguish between the other 
members of the firm and Mr. Irwin, on the ground 
that Mr. Irwin ceased to be a member at the end 
of 1873, and that having parted with all his interest 
in the firm he was under no obligation of any sort 
to pursue his investigations with diligence. No 
such distinction can be maintained, because Mr. 
Irwin was one of the contracting parties with the 
bank, and one of the persons defrauded, if fraud 
there was; and in any action to recover damages 
he must be considered as one of the plaintiffs, 
though he may be trustee of any damages re- 
covered. As to the conduct of Messis. Walsh 
after the conversation in 1877—I refer to the cross- 
examination of Mr. Irwin—the nature of his con- 
versation with Mr. Robertson is not stated—Mr. 
Irwin says the matter had always rankled in his 
mind because he thought that there was no flaw in 
the transaction, and that nothing could prevent a 
profit from arising, but a loss took place. He 
retyrned to Japan in 1879 or 1880. He says that 
he delayed, that he put off examining; that he 
procrastinated, and that there was no doubt about 
that. Now Robertson retired fram the manage- 
ment of the Yokohama branch of the Bank in 
April, 1880, and he died on the rath September, 
1883. Robertson is the man charged with the 
perpetration of the frauds, and by reason of 
Messrs. Walsh’s delay the bank lost the testimony 
of one who would have been their most important 
witness. Had Messrs. Walsh acted with ordinary 
diligence a year or so would have been sufficient 
time to enable them to make the investigations 
over which they spent upwards of six years. In 
reference to the question of the sufficiency of the 
evidence to-establish the fraud, an observation of 
a general nature arises as to the difficulty of in- 
vestigating matters of this kind after the long 
lapse of time. Messrs. Walsh-in their affidavits, 
when they sought to threw on the Bank the loss 
“which they alleged had arisen in their own subse- 

uent dealings with the gold, attempted to trace 
these dealings in a particular course. The result 
of a long cross-examination on the subject was to 
show, as was admitted in the opening of their case 
by Messrs. Walsh’s Counsel, that they had erred 
in this respect and that the gold had been depo- 
sited by them in a different channel. The coun- 
sel for the liquidator contended that the gold 
had in fact on the result of the evidence been 
disposed of at a profit. On this point I pro- 
nounce no opinion, But the fact remains that 
Messrs. Walsh showed considerable inaccuracy 
in matters peculiarly within their own cognizance 
in the years 1872 and 1873. For the liquidator 
it was contended that Robertson had no motive to 
commit the alleged fraud. When fraud is esta- 
blished, the ascertainment of the motive is in- 
material in considering whether there was fraud 
or not. Motiveless frauds are rarely, if ever, com- 
mitted. Robertson was on good terms with Messrs. 
Walsh, as is shown by the private,notes which 
passed between them. It is clear on the evidence 
that the bank was not speculating in gold on their 
own account, and the charge to this effect made by 
Mr. Walsh in his first affidavit cannot be sustained. 
I find it’ difficuit to attribute to Robertson any 
motive for defrauding Messrs. Walsh. The most 
plausible motive is that he desired to save the 
bank from loss, the value or price of goldin Japan 
having fallen between the dates of the arrival of 
the gold and its delivery. Messrs. Walsh them- 
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selves give indirect testimony to the general cha- 
racter of Robertson, when they speak of the great 
confidence they reposed in him. ‘The evidence 
in support of the charge of fraud relied on by 
Messrs. Walsh’s counsel is mainly documentary; 
they also relied on a statement made by Mr. 
Irwin in his cross-examination and re-examina- 
tion as to a direct fraudulent misrepresentation 
made by Robertson on the 27th or 28th October, 
1872, bearing on the delivery of the 16 boxes on 
the 2gth of that month. The gold delivered on 
the 29th October was gold shipped on board the 
steamer Fapan, which sailed fiom San Francisco 
on the Ist September, and arrived at Yokohama 
on the 24th of that month, ‘The Great Republic 
sailed from San Francisco on the rst October and 
arrived on the 26th October. Mr, Irwin in his 
oral examination stated that Robertson on the 27th 
or 28th October, 1872, told him and Mr. Walsh 
that the gold had arrived, but he was not sure 
whether Robertson said it had arrived by the 
Great Republic or simply that it had arrived. Now 
I cannot accept this statement as against a dead 
man, The oral examination took place in July, 
1887. It is clear from documents produced that 
Mr. Irwin had considered this point when he 
wrote his affidavit on the 11th May, 1885, and yet 
he refrained from making any such statement in 
his affidavit, and Mr. Walsh, though his attention 
was called to the point, was, and is, unable to cor- 
roborate Mr. Irwin. Apparently two years’ re- 
flection enabled Mr. Irwin to remember distinctly 
in July, 1887 (see his re-examination, page 144) a 
conversation alleged to have taken place in Octo- 
ber, 1872, which he did not remember in May, 1885, 
with distinctness sufficient to enable him to depose 
lo it. In saying this Tam not impugning the good 
faith if Mr, Irwin, but I ‘am merely giving 
reasons why his memory cannot be relied upon. 
So material an allegation ought to have been put 
forward, if at all, in his first affidavit. The corre- 
spondence relied on as containing the fraudulent 
misrepresentations, and as evidence of the fraudu- 
lent concealment consists of four classes of docu- 
ments. First, communications between Robertson 
and Messrs. Walsh: secondly, communications be- 
tween Robertson and the Bank of California at 
San Francisco; thirdly communications between 
Robertson and the head office of the Oriental 
Bauk in London, and, fourthly, communications 
between the Head Office of the Oriental Bank in 
London and the Bank of California. In regard 
to the second and third class it is necessary to 
bear in mind the dates when the various letters 
and telegrams from, the head office and the letters 
from the Bank of California were -received by 
Robertson, In reading Robertson’s letter to 
Messrs. Walsh & Co., where passages are open 
to two constructions, one consistent with his in- 
nocence, and the other with his fraud, the con- 
struction favourable to his innocence ought to be 
adopted in preference to that which is consistent 
with his fraud. The proof of fraud against a dead 
man ought to be strong and cogent. Messrs. 
Walsh’s order of the 20th July, the foundation of 
their first claim, was contained in a letter to Ro- 
bertson as the manager of the Yokohama Branch 
of the Bank, requesting him to order for their 
account from San Francisco, ‘about 50,000 02. of 
gold in bars of a fineness not less than, Troy 9.91 
and higher if possible.” Failing gold bars United 
States gold coin was to be ordered. The bullion 
or coin was ‘to come if possible by the steamers 
leaving San Francisco on the 16th August and 
the 31st August, or failing thisas much as possible 
by those two steamers and the balance by the 
steamer leaving San Fiancisco on the 16th Sep- 
tember.” ‘The shipment was to be made through 
to Kobe, a Japanese port {also called Hiogo) 
about two days sail from Yokohama, and in due 
time Messrs. Walsh would give Robertson instruc- 
tions for the disposal after arrival there. Robertson 
was’ asked to instruct the Bank's agent in San 
Francisco to telegraph to him through Messrs. 
Walsh’s Nagasaki house all shipments made 
under this order. He was also asked to write to 
San Francisco requesting his agent there to state 
to the Pacific Mail Steamship Company that the 
gold intended to be shipped was under Messrs. 
Walsh’s arrangement with him, and the letter 
added “we think it will be well to have the boxes 
matked W. H. & Co.” The terms on which the 
business was to be done were stated in the. letter 
and were subsequently somewhat modified and 
agreed to. The steamers referred to were a re- 
gular line of steamers belonging to the Pacific 
Mail Steamship Company, which made fortnightly 
voyages, leaving San Francisco about the middle 
and the end of the month or ‘the beginning of the 
month following, and the voyage occupied about 
three weeks. The order was duly forwarded by 
Robertson to the Bank of California at San Fran- 
cisco. It was sent, as requested, by letter. The 
letter was carried by the mail steamer Yapan, 


which left Yokohama on 22nd July and arrived 
at San Francisco on the 14th August. The 
Fapan started on her return voyage on the 
Ist September and arrived at Yokohama on the 
24th September. Pursuant to the order the Bank 
of California shipped on board the Yapan 25 
boxes of United States gold coin, the boxes being 
matked as suggested, and with the gold they sent a 
regular shipping invoice showing that the gold had 
been shipped in pursuance of Messrs. Walsh’s 
order. The gold then shipped formed about one 
half of Messrs. Walsh’s order. The sterling value 
of the whole order was (speaking roundly) about 
£200,000, equal to about 1,000,000 United States 
dollars, and on the arrival of the Zapan at Yoko- 
hama Robertson advised Messrs. Walsh that the 
gold had been received. ‘The letter is dated the 
26th September, and runs thus :—"* We have 5 lacs 
gold coin for you. Shall we let it go to Kobe. 
The next 5 lacs is to be fine gold bars.” Mr. 
Irwin requested Robertson to furnish him with a 
copy of the Bank of California’s invoice as appears 
by Robertson’s letter of the 26th September, and a 
copy was accordingly sent enclosed in that letter. 
The mail steamers, it appears did not touch at 
Kobe, goods consigned from San Francisco to that 
port were transshipped to Yokohama and carried 
on by some other vessel to Kobe. Robertson by 
his second letter of the 26th September informed 
Messrs. Walsh thac the 25 boxes of gold coin had 
been shipped on the prevtous day to Kobe to con- 
sigpnment of the bank’s agent there, and that 
against this shipment the Bank of California had 
drawn at 60 days sight on the Oriental Bank’s 
head office. The 25 boxes were delivered to 
Messrs. Walsh on the 26th ‘September, although 
they were allowed to remain in the actual custody 
of the Bank on their behalf for a considerable time 
afterwards. By their letter of the 28th September 
Messrs. Walsh stated that it was ‘a little disap- 
pointing that no explanation was given why coin 
was sent instead of bars.’ In reply on the rst 
October Robertson quoted, with substantial ac- 
curacy, a passage from the Bank of California’s 
letter of the goth August to him explaining why 
coin was sent instead of bars. ‘This part of the 
transaction was thus duly closed and no claim is 
founded upon it. But Messrs. Walsh, and their 
Counsel at the bar, relied on Robertson’s letter of 
the 26th September as to the five next lacs, and 
explanatory letter of the rst October as evidence 
of the fraud in connection with the other facts pre- 
sently mentioned. In the interval, however, be- 
tween the dispatch by steamer of Messrs. Walsh’s 
order and the arrival of the Fapax on her return 
voyage from San Francisco there occurred a 
blunder for which I think Robertson: is not to 
blame. Being desirous of preparing the head 
office of his bank in London to meet the 
bills which would be drawn on them in reference 
to Messrs. Walsh’s order, he sent on the 23rd July, 
a telegram to the head office, which was received 
on the rst August. This was the foundation and 
the origin of all the evil. His telegram ran thus: 
“ Bank of California is authorised to draw on you 
for £300,000 in addition to previous requisition in 
return for invoice value of bar-gold troy 9.91 mostly 
in time for steamers to Yokohama 16th and 31st 
August.” This telegram was intended to refer to 
Messrs. Walsh’s order. Why £300,000 was men- 
tioned cannot now be explained. Robertson, the 
only person who could give an explanation, is dead. 
Possibly some further order was expected. Speak- 
ing roundly the amount of the bills to be drawn in 
respect of Messrs. Walsh’s order was about 
£200,000. ‘The head office erroneously interpreted 
this telegram as a request to them to send an 
order for gold to the Bank of California; and ac- 
cordingly on the same 1st August they dispatched 
atelegram to that bank which was delivered on 
the same day, that is about a fortnight before the 
Bank of California received Robertson’s letter con- 
taining. Messrs. Walsh’s real order. The telegram 
tan thus :— Agent Yokohama wants £300,000 
bar gold 9.91 fine by steamer of 16th and 31st 
for which you are to draw on O.B.C. London. 
Telegraph reply.” The Bank of California im- 
mediately replied by telegram referring to a for- 
mer telegram as to the difficulty of obtaining gold 
in the existing state of the market. In answer to 
this the head office by telegram of the 3rd August 
enquired what amount of gold the Bank of Cali- 
fornia would send by August steamers, and on the 
5th of August the Bank of California telegraphed 
that they would send the whole amount of the 
order. She Bank of California proceeded at once 
to procure gold in fullfilment of the head office's 
telegram of the 1st of August. On the 17th of 
August they shipped on board the Colorado to the 
order and on account of the Oriental Bank at 
Yokohama about one half the gold bars thus or- 
dered, viz., gold to the value of about 756,000 
United States dollars. The Colovado sailed on the 
17th August and arrived at Yokohama on the 8th 
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September. They shipped the other half of these 
gold bars, viz., 652,041, United States dollars, on 
board the Fapan which, as already stated, left San 
Francisco on the rst September and arrived at 
Yokohama on the 24th. This shipment was also 
made to the order and account of the Oriental 
Bank and both shipments were made expressly in 
fulfilment of the telegraphic order for £300,000 
bar gold. Now Messrs. Walsh claim that an un- 
defined part (namely two-thirds) of the gold bars 
which arrived by the Zapan on the 24th September, 
was their property as having been bought and 
shipped in the execution of their order of the 20th 
July. On the same grounds they would be entitled 
to claim a corresponding part of the gold bars 
which arrived by the Colorado on the 8th 
September, but they make no such claim. But 
claiming, as they do, an unascertained part 
out of the mass of gold bars that arrived by the 
Fapan, and claiming it as their property on its 
shipment, they say that Robertson fraudulently 
concealed the arrival of their property, and de- 
tained it until the 26th October. It is, however, 
clear that the bar gold brought by these ships was 
not brought or shipped in fullfilment. of their true 
order. It was bought and shipped in execution of 
the head office’s erroneous order of the 1st August. 
In point of law the whole of this gold (£300,000) 
became and was the property of the Oriental Bank, 
- and so far as I have stated the facts, no part of it 
was appropriated to Messrs. Walsh’s order of ‘the 
2oth July. The point which I thus decide was 
passed over by Messrs. Walsh’s counsel without 


any argument, or at all events without any serious 


argument. But they argued that the gold bars 
delivered on the 29th October (which in fact formed 

art of the bars brought by the Yapan) were 
in. fact: appropriated to that part of Messrs. 
Walsh’s order which had not been executed by the 
delivery of the gold coin on the 26th September. 
In support of this argument they relied on some 
of the communications which passed between Ro- 
bertson and the head office in the interval between 
the 1st August and the 29th October. But these 
communications show no definite appropriation of 
any part of this gold to Messrs. Walsh’s order, 
assuming that it was competent for the Bank to 
make any such appropriation without the consent 
of Messrs. Walsh, whose case is, that they never 
gave any such consent. The passages relied on 
amount to nothing more then a suggestion or pro- 
posal as between the head office and Robertson. 


On receipt of the telegram of the Bank of Califor- 
nia of the 5th August (already mentioned) the 


head office telegraphed on the 6th August to Ro- 
bertson, and he received the telegram on the 14th 
August. There was no direct telegraph between 
London and Yokohama and the messages took 
several days. ‘The telegram ran thus :—* Refer 
to our message of 3rd. Bank of California will 
send the whole amount of your order in China 
steamer.” When this was received by him he was 
not aware that the head office had sent their order 
of the 1st August for £300,000. He would natur- 
ally infer that the telegram in some way referred 
to his own order for of £200,000. Immediately on 
receipt of this telegram he by letter of the 6th Au- 
gust advised Mr. Walsh of it thus:— Dear 
Walsh, London telegram of 6th inst. says Bank 
of California will send whole amount of gold order 
by August steamers.” Robertson was thus errane- 
ously led to expect, and Messrs. Walsh in turn 
were also led to expect that the whole of the gold 
they had ordered would come by the “ August 
steamers,” that is by the Colurado which left San 
Francisco on the 17th August, and by the ¥apan 
which in fact sailed from San Francisco on the 
1st September. ‘lhe correspondence does not dis- 
close any enquiry on the part of Messrs. Walsh in 
reference to the gold brought by the Colorado, nor 
as to the gold brought by the Fapan, except the 
statement in their letter of the 28th September 
already quoted as to their disappointment that no 
explanation had been given why the coin was sent 
instead of bars. Now I pause here to say that 
the charge of fraud raised in Robertson’s letter of 
the 26th of September, already stated, entirely 
fails. I am referring to the letter which says that 
the next five lacs were to be fine gold bars. “Upon 
this letter it was argued for Messrs. Walsh that it 
contained a downright falsehood, because Robert- 
son had by the same ship that brought the gold 
coin already received gold bars for Messrs. Walsh. 
Robertson had not in fact, or in law, then received 
gold bars for Messrs. Walsh. His letter was 
founded on, and is a correct statement of, the in- 
formation conveyed to him by the letter to him 
from the Bank of California of the 30th of August 
already referred to, which contains the follow- 
ing passage :—‘* We shall send by bearer, that 
is by the Fapan then about to sail, $500,000 
in gold coin for Messrs. Walsh & Co. to Kobe. 
The shipment of next steamer completing the 
order will be fine gold.’ ‘The charge of frau- 


any enquiry by them for gold on the arrival of the 


Alaska. The next ship that left San Francisco was 
the Great Republic, which sailed on the rst October 
and arrived at Yokohama on the 26th October, 
She also brought no gold for Yokohama. It was 
just after the arrival of the Great Republic, namely, 
on the 27th or 28th October, that Mr. Irwin said | 
the conversation took place, which Mr. Walsh does 
not remember. On the 29th October, Messrs. 
Walsh received from the Oriental Bank at Yoko- 
hama, an order for the delivery of sixteen boxes 
of gold bars, accompanied by a letter from the ac- 
countant of the bank which enclosed the order and 
ran thus: ‘I enclose an Order on our Agent 
at Hiogo for sixteen boxes gold: bars, invoice of 
which TF will send you in a short time.” Later on 
thé same day Roberstson sent the following letter 
to them:— I sent you this forenoon, an order to 
receive from our Hiogo office sixteen boxes of 
refined gold bars, and for your guidance I now 
enclose a memorandum of the contents of these 
boxes giving the particulars of the weight, fineness, | 
and value of the different boxes.” Enclosed with 
the letter he sent two documents. The first was a 
memorandum showing the value of the United 
States dollars, the cost of freight and the amount 
of charges, and after deduction of the agreed com- 
mission of } per cent. it stated the amount to be 
paid at £102,934 in English money. The docu- 
ment purported to be an ‘Invoice of sixteen 
boxes gold bars shipped by the Bank of California 
and consigned to the Oriental Bank Corporation 
at Yokohama.” The inyoice gave the weights, 
fineness, and value of the different bars, arranged 
in tabular form, with QO. B.C. Yokohama,” on 
the margin. It was signed on behalf of * The 
Oriental Bank Corporation, Yokohama” by the 
accountant of the bank. No other invoice was 
sent or asked for. The gold thus delivered formed 
part of the gold bars brought by the Fapan to 
Yokohama on the 24th September; which had re- 
mained in the bank’s hands from that date until 
its delivery. These two letters of the 29th October 
and the documents enclosed are relied upon by 
Messrs. Walsh in connection with the other docu- 
ments and circumstances as containing fraudulent 
representations leading the firm to believe that the 
16 boxes had arrived by the Great Republic. The 
letters do not contain any direct representation to 
the effect alleged. The representation suggested 
can only be made out by putting on the letters 
a construction inconsistent with the honesty of 
Robertson, The reasons for putting such a 
construction on the letters are in my opinion 
insufficient. For the liquidator it was urged that 
some new arrangement must have been made, 
and there is certainly some ground for this con- 
tention, although, having regard to Robertson’s 
death, the liquidator may not be in a position 
to prove what the arrangement was. It is ap- 
parent that the parties were not acting simply 
on the footing of the order or contract of the 2oth 
July, because gold shipped in the Great Republic 
was nol within the terms of that order or contract, 
and it cannot be pretended that merchants in the 
position of Messrs. Walsh were not aware of the 
date when the Great Republic left San Francisco. 
Again, there is the remarkable circumstance that 
although Messrs. Walsh, in regard to the gold coin 
delivered on the 26th September, asked for and: 
obtained a copy of the regular shipping invoice, 
viz., that sent by the Bank of California, they re- 
mained satisfied as to the delivery of the bars on 
the 29th October, with an invoice which on the 
face of it was not a shipping invoice, but an in- 
voice of the Oriental Bank. his points in the 
direction of some arrangement that Messrs. Walsh 
should take the gold of the Oriental Bank. Again, 
amongst other circumstances relied on by the li- 
quidator as tending to show that there was some 
new arrangement, there is the remarkable fact in 
regard to the due dates of the bills in connection 
with which Messrs. Walsh raised their abandoned 
claim for the 46 days overcharge of interest. This 
fact points in the direction of Messrs. Walsh 
being aware that the gold had come by the Fapan. 
I will deal with this part of the case more ‘specifi- 
cally after I have considered the circumstances 
relating to the second order. I quite agree with 
the observation that where fraud is shown the per- 
son who has perpetrated the fraud cannot be 
heard to say that the fraud was so clumsy that the 
defrauded person ought to have discovered it. But 
on the question whether there was fraud or not, 
including the question whether those who allege 
the fraud were in fact deceived, all the circum- 
stances may be taken into consideration, and 
among them some weight may fairly be given to 
the fact that the person who is charged after 
his death with the fraud did himself, in 
the course of the transactions themselves with 
shrewd mercantile men, make disclosures which 
would have readily led to the discovery of 
fraud, if fraud there was. It follows from what 
I have held as to the gold bars brought by 


dulent misrepresentation also made in regard 
to. the extract from the letter of the 3goth Au. 
gust contained in Robertson’s letter of the 1st 
October explaining why coin had been sent in- 
stead of gold also fails. It is a matter of regret 
that these charges should have been made and 
persevered in. Fortunately for the memory of 
Robertson the documents themselves contain the 
answers to these unfounded charges. In proceed- 
ing with the narrative of facts I shall endeavour 
to avoid all unnecessary detail. On the 14th 
of August, the day on which the Bank of California 
received by the Fapan Robertson’s written order 
for Messrs. Walsh’s 56,000 oz. of gold, that bank 
telegraphed to the head office of the Oriental Bank 
notice of the receipt of thatorder. After this, many 
telegrams and letters passed between the head 
office and the Bank of California, and between the 
head office and Robertson, and letters passed be- 
tween Robertson and the Bank of California. ‘There 
was no direct telegraphic communication between 
Yokohama and San Francisco. The blunder was 
discovered, and it was found that Robertson had 
at Yokohama a large quantity of gold in excess of 
his requirements. In the course of these com- 
munications sugggestions were made as to the 
disposal of the excess. Robertson obviously was in 
great difficulty as to the disposal of the gold. He 
had sent other orders for ‘gold to the Bank of 
California besides that of Messrs. Walsh. One 
related to a transaction in 2fbo00s with the Govern- 
ment of Japan. ‘Those niboos were exported to 
San Francisco through the Yokohama branch of 
the Oriental Bank, and the proceeds were to be 
returned by the Bank of California in the shape of 

old. From the pressure of work at the refinery 
the Bank of California was ableto send by the 
Fapan only a portion of the gold to be returned 
for account of the niboos. This portion, amount- 
ing to about half a million of dollars, was shipped 
specifically for the Japanese Government. In the 
course of the correspondence with which I am now 
dealing, suggestions were made as to some part of 
the excess of gold in Robertson’s hands being ap- 
propriated to the second half million of the xiboos 
contract, and as to other parts being appropriated 
to other matters including Messrs. Walsh’s second 
order of the 22nd August, which I have already 
mentioned but not dealt with specifically. In one 
of his letters to the Bank of California, viz., that of 
Ist October, Robertson proposed that they should 
divide and make up the invoices so as to enable 
the Oriental Bank to carry out this suggestion as 
to the application or distribution of the excess of 
gold. ‘This proposal, or request, was laid hold of 
by Messrs. Walsh’s counsel, and was relied on by 
Messrs, Walsh in their affidavits as evidence of a 
fraudulent intention on Robertson's part. It was 
said that he was asking for false invoices. He did 
not ask for false invoices. Had the Bank of 
California sent invoices dividing the gold into par- 
cels, they must still, as honest men, have stated 
the name of the ship on board of which the gold 
had in fact been shipped, namely, the Fapan. 
Roberson did not ask them to suppress or alter 
the name of the ship. What he means by the re- 
quest is not by any means clear. He is not alive 
to give any explanation. I decline to adopt 
against him the suggestion that he had a fraudu- 
lent intention. Nothing came of the suggestion. 
The Bank of California declined to act upon it. 
It was impracticable by reason of the difference in 
the fineness of the gold ordered and the gold 
shipped. ‘This part of the correspondence closes 
with the letter of the 16th October from the Bank of 
California to Robertson carried by the China, which 
arrived at Yokohama on the 11th November. 
The result is that as between the Bank of Califor- 
nia, the head office, and Robertson, he was left to 
make with Messrs. Walsh and theothers concerned, 
some arrangement as to the excess of gold on 
his hands, which amounted on its arrival by the 
Fapan to 800,000 United States dollars. No 
suggestion was made as to a dishonest or fraudu- 
lent arrangement, and no such thing was_in- 
tended. I mention here that the head office, 
on their discovery that the excess of gold had 
been shipped, instructed the Bank of California to 
stop all further shipments in respect of standing 
or periodical orders or otherwise, and consequently 
no further shipments were made. I must now go 
back a little to state the circumstances under which 
the delivery of the 29th October was made. The 
last steamer by which gold could properly be 
brought for Messrs. Walsh under the terms of their 
order of the 20th July was the steamer “leaving 
San Francisco on September 16th.” The steamer 
which actually left San Francisco on that day was 
the Alaska, which arrived on the rath October. 
She brought no gold at all for Yokohama. The 
arrival of these mail steamers was a matter of 
notoriety among mercantile men suchas Messrs. 
Walsh. The correspondence does not disclose 
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the Fapan not being the property of Messrs. 
Walsh, that these gold bars were in point of law 
the property of the Oriental Bank although they 
had got these bars under a mistake ‘and contrary 
to their real intentions. Consequently the gold 
delivered on the 29th October was, at the time of 
its delivery, the property of the Oriental Bank. 
An agent to purchase is considered to be guilty 
of A fraud if he delivers his own goods, concealing 
the fact that the goods are his own, (Rothschild v. 
Brookman 2. Dow & Clarke p. 188.) But there is 
no fraud if the fact is disclosed. There is some 
evidence of disclosure, though it is slight. The 
liquidator after this long lapse of time, with Robert- 
son dead, is almost at the mercy of any one who 
puts forward such a claim as this. He is in such 
circumstances entitled to the full benefit of the 
presumption against fraud. ‘The result is that the 
charge that Robertson palined off the bank’s gold 
on Messrs. Walsh is not established to my satis- 
faction. Messrs. Walsh’s second order to purchase 
gold on their account was given to Robertson on 
the 22nd August. ‘The order itself is not forthcom- 
ing, but the terms of it are sufficiently ascertained 
by Robertson’s letter of the 22nd of August-to the 
Bank of California, and Mr. Walsh’s memorandum 
at the foot of a short note written by him on that 
date to Robertson. ‘The order was for 10,000 ozs. 
of gold bars of 9.91 touch or finer, and the gold 
was to be sent “as soon as possible.” The ship- 
ment was to be made to Yokohama or Kobe. 
The boxes were to be marked with a special 
mark. This marking was not left optional as in 
the order of the 22nd July. The order was 
on the same 22nd August dispatched by Robertson 
tothe Bank of California by the mail steamer the 
Great Republic, which left Yokohama on the 22nd 
August and arrived at San Francisco on the 13th 
September. ‘The Bank of California made no 
shipments of gold in execution of this order, all 
further shipment having under the circumstances 
already stated, been previously stopped by the 
head office. On the 14th November, Robertson 
sent to Messrs. Walsh a delivery order for seven 
boxes of gold bars. The correspondence relating 
to this delivery consisted of Robertson’s two letters 
of the 12th and the 14th November, Messrs. 
Walsh’s letters of the 12th November, and the letter 
of an agentof the bank ofthe samedate. Messrs. 
Walsh’s charge of fraud is founded on this corre- 
spondence. They say that they were fraudulently 
led to believe that the gold had arrived at Yoko- 
hama by the steamer China, whereas in fact it 
had arrived by the Fapan on the 24th Septem- 
ber. (See Mr. Walsl’s affidavit of the 26th 
August, 1887, paragraph 10, and also paragraphs 
4 and 5.) Now none of these letters from 
the bank contain any direct statement that the 
gold had arrived by the China. The letters 
appear to me to be open to the observations al- 
ready made as to the correspondence relating to 
the delivery of the 29th October which 1] will not 
repeat. This gold is strangely claimed by Messrs. 
Walsh as having been their property on the 24th 
September, and this claim is maintained by their 
amended particulars. Now their order of the 
22nd August was forwarded according to the due 
course of business by the mail steamer which left 
Yokohama on the same day, and it did not arrive 
at San Francisco till the 13th September. The 
earliest possible steamer, by which the gold, had it 
been immediately shipped by the Bank of Cali- 
fornia, could have arrived at Yokohama was the 
Alaska which left San Francisco on the 16th Sep- 
tember and arrived at Yokohama. on the rath 
October. The earliest practicable steamer was the 
Great Republic which left San Francisco on the rst 
October and arrived at Yokohama on the 26th 
October. The gold brought by the Zapan neither 
was shipped nor would have been shipped in execu- 
tion of the order of the 22nd August. Messrs. 
Walsh therefore cannot sustain their claim to the 

old being their property on the 14th September. 

ut then they rely on correspondence to which they 
were not parties as showing an appropriation to 
their order of some unascertained part of the gold 
brought by ‘the Fapan. Upon this the same 
observations occur as those already made in re- 
ference to the first order. In regard tothe Novem- 
ber delivery, Messrs. Walsh neither asked for nor 
obtained a copy of a regular shiping invoice of the 
Bank of California, but rested content with an in- 
voice of the Oriental Bank similar to that sent in 
October. The bars of gold delivered in Novem- 
ber were not marked as required by the order of 
the 22nd August. In regard to the somewhat 
ambiguous letter of the 13th November, and the 
dates set forth at the foot of the letter, viz. the 29th 
October, and the 12th November, those dates cor- 
respond with the dates of the actual delivery of the 
gold to Messrs. Walsh, or with the dates when the 
bank gave notice that they were ready to deliver. 
And for reasons already given I prefer that con- 
struction which Messrs. Walsh’s counsel asks me 


to adopt, viz., that the dales were intended to repre- 
sent the dates of the arrival of the ships or of the 
receipt. of the gold by the bank. Mr. Walsh 
himself seems to have entertained a doubt as to the 
meaning of this letter on the 27th of Jaunary, 1885, 
(see his letter of that date to Mr. Irwin), but the 
doubt appears to have completely vanished when 
Messrs, Walsh sent in their memorial to the bank 
on the rath July of the same year. I refer 
to the passage in the memorial in which it is 
stated that the letter of the 13th November 
admits of no other interpretation than that the 
gold had been imported on the dates mentioned. 
The point as to the due dates of the bills is this. 
In the accounts delivered ky the bank to Messrs. 
Walsh, and settled in 1873, Messrs. Walsh are 
charged with interest on the basis of the bills 
drawn by the Bank of California and maturing 
in November, 1872. The exact dates are the 20th 
November in respect of the 25 boxes of coin 
(£104,830,14.3.), and the 25th November in re- 
spect of the 16 boxes (£102,943.8.0), and the 7 
boxes of gold bars (£42,670.4.8.) See the 
memorandum vol. 1 p. 69. The abandoned claim 
for overcharge of interest was made in respect of 
the charge relating to the 7 boxes only. ‘These 
dates point to the gold having been imported by 
the Fapan and to the disclosure of that fact. The 
overcharge on the footing of the alleged misrepre- 
sentation that the 7 boxes had been imported by 
the China was no less than £388.7.7, being, as Mr. 
Walsh says in his affidavit, equivalent to 46 days 
interest at 7 per cent. The overcharge on the 
footing of the alleged misrepresentation that the 
16 boxes had been imported by the Great Republic 
would also amount to a considerable sum, being 
(according to the basis on which Mr. Walsh made 
his calculation of 46 days) equivalent to interest 
for, say 32 days on a sum exceeding £100,000 at 
7 percent, These considerable sums, amounting 
to somewhere about £1,000, were openly charged 
by the bank and were paid by Messrs. Walsh 
without question. Messrs. Walsh had looked very 
closely into the rate for the Californian bills, ques- 
tioning whether it ought not to be 494 to 49%, in. 
stead of 493, the rate charged. See their letters of 
the 28th September, 1872. They also struck out 
from the accounts delivered by the bank a charge 
made in respect of the 19 boxes for freight and 
insurance from Yokohama to Kobe. See the ori- 
ginal exhibit J.G.W. 17. This matter of the due 
dates appears to have attracted Mr. Walsh’s at- 
tention in 1883. It is not consistent with the 
allegations of the fraudulent representations as to 
the arrival of the gold, for here is Robertson 
representing on the one hand that the gold 
came by the ships the Great Republic and 
the China, while, on the other hand, he is openly 
charging interest on the footing of the gold having 
come by the Japan. Asked in cross-examination 
to explain this matter of the due dates, Mr. Walsh 
gave an explanation which is not satisfactory. He 
said he took them, or may have taken them for 
average due dates. But the average due dates (a 
phrase well understood among mercantile men) 
means striking a fair average, not taking the 
earliest date of the transactions. Although the 
question of the bank’s gold having been palmed 
offon Messrs. Walsh is mentioned in the amended 
particulars put in towards the close of the argu- 
ment, I cannot find that any such question was 
raised by Mr. Walsh’s affidavit of the 26th August, 
1887, which brought in the claim in reference to 
the November delivery. It is not competent to 
raise such a question merely in argument at the 
bar. Fraud must have been alleged as well as 
proved. Had it been raised it would have been 
disposed of in the same manner as the similar 
claim in relation to the October delivery. Thesum 
of the case appears to be this :—Several of the 
Messrs. Walsh’s numerous charges of fraud have 
been disproved and they themselves have fallen 
into inaccuracies. This may be attributed to the 
lapse of time and the defect of human memory, to 
their ignorance of the blunder and to their brood- 
ing over, or, if that be too strong a term, to their 
long reflection upon transactions which, as Mr. 
Irwin says, had rankled in his mind, and in some 
degree possibly the advice they received that 
the charge should be made as strong as it possibly 
could be. (See Bosman’s letter to Messrs. Walsh 
of the 25th April, 1884.) They have been guilty of 
a delay which is inexcusable in mercantile men. 
Obscurity hangs over some part of the transaction ; 
there may be room for doubt or even possibly for 
suspicion, but the evidence is not sufficiently cogent 
to justify the conclusion that the deceased manager 
committed any of the frauds imputed to him. The 
claim therefore must be dismissed. 

Mr. Latham—That is both the claims, my Lord? 

Mr. pute Chitty——Yes, both the claims. 

Mr. Latham—And with costs ? 

Mr. Justice Chitty—And with costs. I will 
hand to the Registrar the note that was delivered 


at the end of the argument that it may be entered 
on the order—the note of the amended particulars. 

Mr. Latham—There is a very small sum in 
Courtas security for costs. The Order will direct 
the payment out of that sum. 

Mr. Justice Chitty—You will take it as part of 
your costs. 

Mr. Latham—As part of thecosts? It is a very 
small sum. 

Mr. Justice Chitty—You cannot take it until 
the taxation. 

Mr. Latham—Perhaps we had better make a 
separate application. 

Mr. Justice Chitty—No, it will be put on the order. 


LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
—— ee 
{Reuter “Speciar” To “Japan Malit.’’| 


London, March gth. 


The Director at Paris of the Comptoir 
d'‘Escompte de Paris has committed suicide‘ 
and great alarm has been created amongst per- 
sons having dealings with the bank. The lead- 
ing banks are supporting the Comptoir d’Es- 
compte to prevent a panic. 


The First Lord of the Admiralty [the Right 
Hon. Lord G. F. Hamilton] has announced that 
the Government has decided to build seventy 
war-ships of all classes, the total cost of which is 
estimated at £2 1,500,000. 

Later. 


The Bank of France has made an advance to 
the Comptoir d’Escompte de Paris of four mil- 
lions sterling, in order to enable that bank to 
meet the run upon. it. 

London, March rath. 


The French Ministry has rescinded the order 
for the exile of the Duc d'Aumale, and this has 
been endorsed by the Chamber. 

The Comptoir d’Escompte de Paris continues 
to transact business, but there has been a great 
rush to sell the metal companies’ shares con- 
nected the bank. 

London, March 14th. 


The run upon the Comptoir d’Escompte de 
Paris has been exhausted, and the Bourse is 
recovering. 


[“SpgcraL” TeteGRaM To “ Japan Mai.”} 


San Francisco, March 12th. 


Mr. John F. Swift of California has been ap- 
pointed to represent the United States at the 
Japanese Court. 


[Mr. Swift is a prominent politician in California. He once stood 
for the Governorship of the State, but was unsuccessful. He 
has also been connected with Oriental affairs, having been 
one of the Commission that negotiated the Angel-Trescott- 
Swift Convention with China nine years ago.—Ep. 7.M.) 


TIME TABLES AND STEAMERS., 
—_——_—__o_——- 


YOKOHAMA-TOKYO RAILWAY. 

‘THAINS LEAVE YOKOHAMA Station at 6.30, 7.30, 
8.45,* 9 45, and s1 a.m.; and 12.15, 1.35, 2.45, 4.05," 
5, 6.30, 7.30, 8.55, 10, and 14.15 p.m. 

Trains Leave ‘TéKkyé (Shimbashi) at 6.40, 7.40, 
8.35,* 9.45, and 11 a.m.; and 12.15, 1.30, 2.45, 4," 5, 
6.15, 7.35, 8.45, 10, and r1.15¢ p.m. 

Farus—First Single, seu 75; Second do., sen 45, 
Third do., 25; First Return, ye 1.80; Second do, 
sen go. 


Those marked (*) run through without sloping at Tsurumi, 
Kawasaki, and Omori Stations, Those marked (1) are the same 
as above with the exception of stopping at Kawasaki Station, 


TAKETOYO-OFU RAILWAY. 
TRAINS LEAVE ‘TAKETOYO (up) at 7.50 a.m. and 3.50 
p.m. and Oru (down) at 10.30 a.m., and 6.03 p.m. 
Fars—Second.class, sen 31, third-class, sen 14, 


TOKAINO RAILWAY. 

TRAINS LeAvE YOKOHAMA at 7.40 and 9.25 a.m., 
and 12, 2.30, 4.50, and 7.15 p.m.; and Kozu at 7, 
9.22, and 11.55 a.m.; and 2.25, 4.50, and 7.15 p.m, 

Fares—To Hodogaya, fitst-class sez 10, second. 
class sez 6, third-class sen 3; to Totsuka, sen 32, sen 
19, sex g; to Ofune sen 46, sen 27, sen 13; to Fuji- 
sawa, seu 58, sex 34, sen 16; to Hiratsuka, sex 98, 
sen §4, sen 25; to Oiso, yeu 1.00. sen 60, sex 28; 
and to Kozu, yen 1.25, seu 75, sen 35. 


TOKAIDO (KOZU-SHIZUOKA) RAILWAY. 

‘TRAINS LEAVE Kozu (down) at 9.15 a.m. and 4.07 
p.m.; and SHIZUOKA at 7.15 a.m. and 2.35 p.m. 

Fares—First-class, yen 2.67; second-class, yen 
1.60; third-class, sen 82. 


' From Hongkong. per P.M. Co. 
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MAIL STEAMERS. 
> 
THE NEXT MAIL IS DUE 
From America ... per P. M.Co. To-day, March 16th.* 


From Europe, 
via Hongkong. per C.P. M.Co. To-day, March 16th.4 


Wednesday, Mar. 2oth.t 


From Shanghai, j : 
Nagasaki a per N.Y. K. Friday, March 22nd. 
Kobe 

rom America... perO.&O.Co, _ Friday, Mar. 22nd.§ 
From Hongkong. per P. &O.Co. Saturday, March 23rd. || 


rom Europe, 
viA Hongkong. per M. M. Co. Sunday, Mar. 24th § 
Saturday, Mar. 30th.** 


From America... per P. M. Co. 


* City of Rio de Faneiro left San Francisco on Ferruaty 23rd. 
t Parthia (with English mail) arrived at Kobe on March 14th. 
2 City of Sydney left Hongkong via Macao on March 13th. § Gaelic 
left San Francisco vid Honolulu on March and. | Ancona left 
Hongkong on March isth. Q Anadyr (with French mail) left 
Hongkong on March rgth. ** City of New York left San Fran- 
cisco on March 11th. 


THE NEXT MAIL LEAVES 
For Europe, vid 

Hongkong ... per P. & O. Co. 
For Shanghai, 

Kobe, and per N.Y. K, 

Nagasa tl wee 
For Canada, &c. per C. P. M. Co. 
For America.. ... per P. M. Co. 
For America...... per O. & O. Co. 
For Europe, via 

Hongkong...... per N.D. Lloyds, Wednesday, Apr. 3rd. 


Sunday, Mar. 17th. 
Tuesday, Mar. 19th 


Thursday, Mar. 21st. 
Friday, March 22nd. 
Monday, Apr. 1st. 


LATEST SHIPPING. 
----———-——__—_. 
ARRIVALS. 

Arabic, British steamer, 4,386, Smith, 8th March, 
Hongkong 3rd March, Mails and General.— 
—O. & O.S.S. Co. 

Beuledi, British steamer, 1,400, Clark, 8th March, 
—Kobe 6th March, General.—Cornes & Co. 

Tokio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,350, Wynn, 8th 

* March,—Shanghai and ports, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,359, Haswell, 
toth March,—Kobe gth March, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Saghalien, French steamer, 2,580, Homery, roth 
March,—Hongkong Ist, Shanghai 5th, and 
Kobe gth March, General.—Messageries Ma. 
ritimes Co. 

Verona, British steamer 1,876, F. Speck, roth 
March,—Hongkong 8th March, vid Nagasaki 
and Kobe, Geueral.—P. & O. S.N. Co. 

Totom: Jfaru, Japanese steamer, 1,196, Steed- 
man, 11th March,—Fusuiki 7th March, Gene- 
tral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Glengarry, British steamer, 1,950, Gedge, 12th 
March,—Shanghai 8th March, General. 
Jardine, Matheson & Co. 

Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Drum. 
mond, 12th Ma.ch,—Kobe rith March, Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Shinagawa Maru, Japanese steamer, 952, McCal- 
lum, 12th March,—Kobe 1oth March, Gene- 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Chitose Maru, Japanese steamer, 356, Kaya, 13th 
March,—Handa rath March, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Harima Maru, Japanese steamer, 436, Kobayashi, 
13th March,—Hakodate 1oth March, General. 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Sagami Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,182, Kender- 
dine, 13th March,—Yokkaichi rath March, 
al.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Prometheus, British steamer, 1,634, Webster, 14th 
March,—Kobe 12th March, General.—But- 
terfield &{Swire. 

August, Norwegian steamer, 1,018, Isberg, 14th 
March,—Nagasaki gth March, Coal.—P. M. 
S.S. Co. 

Haiphong, British steamer, 1,121, Harris, rgth 
March,—Takao 7th March, Sugar.—Jardine, 

Matheson & Co. 

Negato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Frahm, 
14th March,— Hakodate rith March, Gene- 
ralL—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,230, Thomp- 
sen, 14th March,—Yokkaichi 13th March, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, Young, 
1gth March,—Kobe 13th March, Mails and 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 

Flintshire, British steamer, 1,870, Dwyer, 15th 
March,—Kobe 13th March, General.—Adam- 
son Bell & Co. 


DEPARTURES. 


Highfield, British steamer, 1,720, Simpson, gth 
Marche Isgbes General.—Samuel Samuel & 
oO. 
Khiva, British steamer, 1,452, E. Crewe, gth 
March,—Bombay, vid Kobe, Nagasaki, and 
Hongkong, General.—P. & O. S.N. Co. 
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Uppingham, British steamer, 1,480, Newconsb, gth 
March,—Kobe, Oil.—Jardine, Matheson & 
Co. 

Vang-tsé, French steamer, 2,371, Flandin, roth 
March,—Shaneglrai vid Kobe, Mails and Ge- 
neral.—Messageries Maritimes Co. 

Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, A. 
F. Christensen, rth March,—Kobe, Gene- 
tal.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Arabic, British steamer, 4,386, Smith, rath March, 
—San Francisco, Mails and General.—O. & 

O.S.S. Co. 

Metapedia, British steamer, 1,457, J. V. Purvis, 
2th March,—Kobe, Gene:al.—Mitsut Bus- 
san Kaisha. 

Tokio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,350, Wynn, rath 
March,—Shanghai and ports, Mails and Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Benledi, British steamer, 1,400, Clark, 13th March, 
—Kobe, General.—Cornes & Co. 

Chitose Maru, Japanese steamer, 356, Kaya, 13th 
March,—Handa, General.—Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha. 

Hiroshima Afaru, Japanese steamer, 1,862, C. 
Nye, 13th March,—Yokkaichi, General.— 
Nippon Vusen Kaisha. 

Kobe Afaru, Japanese steamer, 1,359, Haswell, 
13th March,—Kobe, Mails and General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Sakata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,197, Spiegelthal, 
13th March,—Fushiki, General.—Nippon Yu- 
sen Kaisha, 

Harima Maru, Japanese steamer, 436, Kobayashi, 
14th March,- Handa, General.— Nippon Yu- 
sen Kaisha. 

Sagami Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,182, Kender- 
dine, 14th March,—Yokkaichi, 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Drum- 
mond, 14th March,—lakodate, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


PASSENGERS. 


ARRIVED, 

Per British steamer Arabic, from Hongkong :— 
Mrs. Kinkardine, two children, and*servant, Miss 
Ffford, Miss Datling, Mr. D. M. Flemming, Mr. 
R. D. Zoete, Mr. and Mrs. Walters, child and 
nurse, and Mr. Choy Chee Lum in cabin. For 
San Fiancisco: Mr. and Mrs. J. Stewart Lock- 
hart, Rev. J. H. Morley, Captain Ashton, Mr. C. 
de Hensler, Mr. J. J. Thompson, Mr. Lum Tang 
Ying, Mr. Lee Hong Peng, Miss B. Browne, and 
Miss L. Bennett in cabin. ‘ 

Per Japanese steamer 7okto Maru, from Shang- 
hai and ports:—Mrs. Davieson and daughter, 
Miss Butland, Messrs. V. Major, Donaldson, 
Marians, Blathgen, Macomber, Yamaguchi, Shio- 
ya, Nakamura, Shimada, Shiba, Ogawa, Naka- 
gawa, Maeda, and Oka.in cabin; Mrs. Simon, 
Mr. and Mrs. Yoshida, Messrs. Senba, Shoya, 
and Watson in second class; and 78 passengers 
in steerage. For San Francisco: Messrs. R. H. 
Percival and H, Brasche in cabin. 

Per I'rench steamer Saghalien, from Hongkong 
vid Shanghai and Kobe:—Mrs. J. Grant, Messrs. 
Schaefer, Hoffmann, Blom, and Huttmark in 
cabin, 

Per British steamer Verona, from Hongkong vid 
Nagasaki and Kobe:—Messrs. D. R. Aria, W. 
Pengelley, and Max Fischer in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, from 
Hakodate :—Messrs. M. Nomura, M. Mayeda, S. 
Chiya, K. Funaya, Y. Matsuo, K. Mogi, G. 
Wada, J. Oka, and T. Kido in cabin; and go pas- 
sengers in sleerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Jakasago Maru, from 
Yokkaichi :—Mr. ‘T. Watanabe in cabin; Mrs. N. 
Watanabe, Messrs. S. Watanabe, H. Watanabe, 
and K. Shimada in second class; and 59 pas- 
sengers In steerage, 

Per Japanese steamer Yamashiro Maru, from 
Kobe:— Messrs. R. Grinnan, W. Bearned, J. L.. 
Atkinson, MacLogan, and Bishop in cabin; 8 
passengers in second class; and 8g in steerage. 

Per British steamer Flintshire, from England: 
—Mr. MacKey in cabin. From Kobe: Mr. 
Walter in cabin. 


DEPARTED. 
Per French steamer Yang-tsé, for Shanghai via 
Kobe :—Mrs. I. Yoshikawa, Mr. and Mrs, Uchida, 
Miss Kato Nobu, Messrs. J. M. Farlane, L. Bacon, 


KK. Kimura, T. ‘Takashima, T. Osato, Y. Miyoshi, 


J. Tanaka, K. lida, A. Rancert, Z. Nakamura, 
B. Kubota, S. Shibutani, R. L. Futlonge, Chu 
Pawn, J. G. Keswick, R. Forshaw, A. Six, V. Faga, 
H. O. de la Camp, C. Gibbens, Haarsma, and 
servant, E. B. Wood, Elmann, J. Walsh, and T. 
Yoshikawa in cabin. 

Per British steamer Arabic, for San Francisco: 
— Lord and Lady Wynford and 2 servants, Mr. 
and Mrs. ‘Tom Thomas, child, and governess, Mr. 
and Mrs. M. Pors, and native servant, Mr. and 


General.— 
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Mrs. J. Stewart Lockhart, Mrs. H. R. Smith, 
Miss B. Browne, Mr. and Mrs. J. A. Thompson 


and infant, Rev. J. H. Worley, Messrs. A. L. 
Tuska, R. Rickmers, R. H. Percival, 


H. C. 
Hickey, J. R. Dears, H. Brosche, Wm. Watson, 


J. R. Anton, ‘T. Jackson, J. Ashton, C. H. de. 


Hensler, J. J. Thompson, Lum Tang ‘Ting, and 
Thos. Reid in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Tokto Maru, for Shang- 
hai and ports :—Mr. and Mrs. Smith and child, 
Mrs. Ito and child, Miss F. O. Wilson, Miss A. 
Greene, Miss F. Stewart, Miss Imhof, Miss L. 
Bennett, Miss ‘Tamaura, Lieutenant H. Minett, 
U.S.N., Messrs. A. C. Lines, C. W. Johns, Ito, 
Take, W. H. MacComber, Susume, Kong Chang 
She, A. King, H. King, and Captain Mitamura 
in cabin; Mrs. Yamanouchi and Ishiwara in se- 
cond class; and 67 passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Satsuma Maru, for Ha- 
kodate :—Major-General I. Nagayama, Mrs. ‘T. 
Kawauchi, Mrs. S. Sato, Mr. and Mrs. J. Ito, 
Messrs. T. Kodama, M. Nishi, K. Sato, Y. Ka- 
miya, K. Fujita, and 5. Tsuda in cabin; 2 pas- 
sengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, for Kobe :— 
Captain T. Kishima, I.J.N., Lieut.-Colonel S. 
Hoshiyama, Messis. S. Kurino, S. Inuzuka, Y. 
Yasnba, E. Komatsubara, T. Ishii, TI. Hirose, S. 
Tejima, K. Isono, H. Fujita, TT. Mori, F. Matsu- 
mura, 1. Nakamura, and A. Osaka in cabin; 19 
passengers in second class; and 151 in steerage. 


CARGOES. 

Per French steamer Fang-tsé, for Shanghai via 
Kobe :—Silk, for France, 52 bales; for Italy, 10 
baless; total, 62 bales. Waste silk for France 
287 bales. 

Per British steamer Verona, from Hongkong vid 
Nagasaki and Kobe:—Supar, 3,435 bales; mer- 
chandise, 1,338 packages ; total, 4,773. 

Per British steamer Arabic, for San Francisco :— 


THA. 

SAN AW VIE 
PRANCISCO, YORK CHTiss HOgat, 
Hyogo — 45 50 95 
Yokohama 733 541 308 1,582 
Hongkong . 70 952 300 1,322 
Total... 803 1,538 658 2,999 

SILK, 

SAK ray OL EK 
PRANCISCUO, YORE Clliks. Pouab, 
Shanghai ........... - 126 
Hongkong .... cs _ 119 
Yokohama ............ _ 504 
Votal wo... - 749 _ 749 


* REPORTS. 

The British steamer Arabic, Captain Smith, re- 
ports:—Left Hongkong the 3rd March, at 7.20 
a.m.; had favourable weather during the passage. 
Acrived at Yokohama the 8th March, at 12.30 p.m. 

The Japanese steamer Tokio Maru, Captain 
John Wynn, reports:—Left Shanghai the 2nd 
March, at 11.07 a.m., experienced ‘light N.N.W. 
winds and fine weather untill noon the next 
day, when wind shifted to N.E.; arrived at Naga- 
saki, the 4th, at 3.30 a.m. and left the same 
day, at 5 p.m. Artived at Shimonoseki the next 
morning, at 6.25 and left the same day, at 8.15 
a.m.; had fine weather and light variable winds 
to Kobe, where atrived the 6th, at 6.20a.m. and 


deft the same day, at noon; thence had fine weather 


with light southerly and south-westerly winds and 
smooth sea. Arrived at Yokohama the 8th March, 
at 3.31 p.m. 

The British steamer Glengarry, Captain Gedge, 
reports:—Left Shanghai the 8th March; had 
strong to moderate N.E, and easterly winds and 
rain, with heavy head sea throughout the passage. 
Arsived at Yokohama the 12th March. 

The Japanese steamer Sagami Maru, Captain 
Kenderdine, reports:—Left Yokkaichi the 12th 
March, at 4 p.m.; had strong easterly winds, with 
heavy rain throughout the passage. Arrived at 
Yokohama the 13th March, at 10.45 a.m. 

The Japanese steamer Nagato Afaru, Captain 
Frahm, reports :—Left Hakodate the 11th March, 
at2p.m. Arrived at Oginohama the 12th, at 2 
p.m. and left the 13th, at 8 a.m.; had light vari- 
able airs, smooth sea, and fine clear weather 
throughout the passage. Arrived at Yokohama 
the 14th March, at 9.30 a.m. 

The Japanese steamer Takasago Maru, Captain 
Thompson, reports:—Left Yokkaichi the 13th 
March, at 4 p.m.; had strong breeze to fresh gale 
to Rock Island; thence to port variable to fresh 
north-easterly winds. Arrived at Yokohama the 
14th March, at 9 a.m. 

‘The Japanese steamer Yamashiro Maru, Cap- 
tain Young, reports :—Left Kobe the 13th March, 
at noon ; had strong north-westerly winds and clear 
weather on the 13th, ‘and moderate to light vari- 
able winds and cloudy weather on the rgth.  Ar- 
rived at Yokohama the 14th March, at 5.45 p.m, 
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LATEST COMMERCIAL. 
oe Se, 
IMPORTS, 

There is little change to report in the market 
generally. The demand for Bombay and English 
Yarns is very slack at former quotations; the 
transactions in Piece Goods are almost wil. 

Yarn.—Sales for the week amount to 500 bales 
English Spinnings, and 350 bales of Bombay. 

Cotton Piece Goops.—The following sales 
are reported :—3,000 pieces g Ibs. Shirtings, and 
2,000 pieces T.-Cloths. 

Woo .tens.—About 500 pieces Italians are the 
only sales reposted. : 

COTTON YARNS. 


PRig gece, 


Nos. 16/24, Ordinary... secesseeress $30.25 to 3t 
Nos. 16/24, Medium ...... . peed to ee 
Nos. 16'24, Good to Bes + 33-50 to 34.25 
Nos. 16/24, Reverse ... 33.50 to 34.50 
Nos. 28’32, Ordinary... 33.25 to 34.2© 
Nos. 28°32, Medium ... 34.50 to 35.50 
Nos. 28 32, Gond to Best ..... 35-75 to 36.25 
Nos. 38/42, Medium to Best 38.50 to 40.25 
No. 328, Iwo-fold ......... 37.00 to 38.50 
No. 42s, Iwo-fold 38.50 to 41.50 
No. 208, Bombay 28.00 to 29.00 
No. 163, Bombay... 27.25 to 28.25 
Nos. to/+4, Bombay ...... 23.50 


aatasecces to 25.50 
COTTON PIECE GOODS. : 
is ree piece, 
Grey Shistings—84 th, 384 yds.'3yinches $1.70 re 90 
Grey Shistings—oth, 384 yds. 45inches 2.20 to 2.60 
I. Cloth—ih, 24 yards, 32 inches 1.40 to 1.55 
Indigo Shictings—12 yards, qyinches... 1.35 to 1.624 
Prints—Assorted, 24 yards, goinches... 1.70 to 2.30 
Cotton—Italians and Satteens Black, 32 rh vAno. ¢ 


INCHES ee eeeees eee eeteeeseeeees 0.07 10 O84 
Vuskey Reds—1j to 24th, 24 yards, 40 Pee piped, 

FNCHES eect eee eeseeeeeeene 1.10 LO tag 
Vurkey Reds—a2} to 31h, 24 yards, 30 

INCHES eects 125 (0 145 
Yuckey Reds—34 to 4th, 24 yards, 30 

INCHES oe ee eee cesses 1.60 to 6.85 
Velvets—Black, 35 yards,2zinches ... §.50 to 6.25 
Victoria lawns, 12 yards, 42-3 inches... 0.65 to 0.72 
TYaffachelas, 12 yards, 43 inches ...... 1.35 to 2.054 

METALS. ‘ 


The market is very dull, and there are but few 
transactions. Prices are nominally unchanged, 
but in some instances sellers have made some con- 
cession to induce business. 


. POH frre. 
Flat Bars, dinch cee ete eenee $2.90 10 3.00 
Flat Bars, 2 inch. waonaetns 3.05 to 3.10 
Round and square np to 3 inc 2.90 to 3.10 
Nailrod, assorted...............0008 2.90 to 3.00 
Iron Plates, assorted . 340 to 3.70 
Sheet Iron...............008 3-80 to 4:20 
Galvanized Iron sheets 7.00 to 7.20 
Nailrod, small size ...... 3.10 to 3.20 
Wire Nails, assorted . 4.50 to 5.20 
Tin Plates, per hox 5.20 to 5.60 
Pig Tron, No.3 wc. eee 1.50 to 1.52$ 


KEROSENE, 
The business in American brands continued for 
some time on basis of quotations, but now the de- 
mand is apparently satisfied for the present. 
Deliveries are good, and stock is ample for all 
prospective trade. 
QUOTATIONS. 
Chester occ ccccceesecccseeseeeenee seeeseses $2.67$.t0 2.50 


Comet 2.00 to 2.05 
Devoe ..... 1.973 to 2.024 
Russian .. 1.95 to 2.00 


SUGAR, 
No business of any kind has taken place in 
Takao Sugar, either old or new biands. ‘The 
steamer Haiphong brought up another cargo on 
the 14th instant, amounting to 26,600 piculs, dis- 
tributed among four or five firms. The weekly 
sale of White Refined was held on the r4th instant, 
aggregating 5,211 piculs, ranging from $5.10 per 
picul to $7.25 per picul; these prices are con- 
sidered to be salisfactory. A sale of 2,900 piculs 
of Namiida brand fetched $3.05 to $3.08 per picul. 
The market is strong for all grades on offer. 
rene ricuL, 


White Refined .......ccccccccceecee cee eeeceeeee $5.60 10 7.25 


Manila 3-80 to 4.00 
Taiwanfoo . 3-45 to 3.50 
Pentama.. 3.50 to 3.60 
Namiida.. 3.20 to 3.50 
Cake oo... _ 3-90 
Brown Valkeao oe. cccecceseesseereserteeeee 3-85 t0 3.90 


EXPORTS. 


RAW SILK. 


Re-reels having a decided preference. For Europe, 
enquiry is very limited, the threatening financial 
trouble in’ Paris (arising out of ‘ Panama 
Canal,” “Copper Syndicate,” and other failing 
schemes) apparently influences the whole French 
commerce: and, as usual, Silk is one of the first 
industries to feel the chill. 

Here we have a firm tone, and prices are well 
maintained. Acrivals are very insignificant, and 
the stock decreases daily, under a steady backflow 
of Silk towards the interior, for Home use. ‘The 
native manufacturers have for some time past been 
drawing their supplies of Raw material from this 
market. 

Itis yet premature to predict anything about 
new crop, but judging by the mild and open win- 
ter (and from the fact that new Tea musters are 
already spoken of as arriving here), we think it 
likely that vegetation is well advanced: and we 
may probably have new crop sill on the market 
at an earlier date than last year. 

There have been two shipping opportunities 
since we last wrote, the French and American 
mail steamers both taking Silk. ‘The former vessel, 
Yangtse, had 62 bales for Milan, Lyons, and Mar- 
seilles; while the Avadic (12th instant) catried 504 
bales destined for New York. These departures 
bring the present Export up to 37,283 piculs 
against 31,947 last year and 20,119 at same date 
is 1887. 

Hanks.—There has been some little passing in 
these, comprising Foshu (Agatsuma) at $510, with 
medium Shinshu at $500. Stock is fairly large in 
this class, but is in strong hands and well held. 

Filatures.—One half the total Settlements have 
been in this department. Among the parcels 
bought are Gakosha $655, Koyensha $650, Koshin- 
sha $635 with Yechu, Usen, and similar at $610, 
$600, and $590. Koshu also has been done at $590. 
The stock is slowly and surely diminishing, so 
dealers are conservative and manage to obtain 
full value for all they sell. 

Re-reels:—Small business at, in some cases, 
rather higher prices, Zenginsha having heen re- 
ported sold at $615, Jwasaki $610, Tortoise $605. 
Holders stand out for their full price, and in most 
cases pet it. 

Kakeda.—One or two parcels have been taken 
up for the States, notably Kinko $620, Red Flag 
$585, Cherry $555. 

Oshu.—No business for export, but the stock is 
slowly melting away for Home consumption. 
QUOTATIONS. 


Hanks—No. id oe. cece eee ote 
Hanks—No. 2 (Shinshu).. 


Hanks—No. 2 (Joshu) - occ ccceeceesssceeeee eee Nominal. 

Hanks—No. 24 (Shinshu). -Nom. $520 to 530 
Hanks—No. 24 (Joshu).... -Nom. 510 to 520 
Hanks—No. 24 to3 ... sesseene 505 C0510 
Hamlks—IN0. 3 c.cccecscce ene ceecen ees sovene ens serene 495 to 500 
Hanks—No. 34 ., Nom. 480 to 490 
‘Pilatures—Extra ... . 660 to 6So0 
Filatures—No. 1, 10/13 deniers . 650 to 660 
Filatures—No. 9, 13/15, 14/16 deniers. 630 to 640 
Filatuces—No. 14, 13/16, 04/17 deniers 610 to 620 
Filatures—No. 2, 10/15 deniers ......... 610 to 620 
Vilatures—No. 2, 14/18 deniers . 590 to 600 
Kilatures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers .... 570 to 550 
Re-reels—(Shinshu & Oshu) Best Na. 610 to 626 
Re-reels—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers 590 to 600 
Re-reels—No. 14, 13/10, 14/17 denier 570 to 580 
Re-reels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers .... §60 to 570 
Re-reels—No. 3, 14/20 deniers. 540 to 550 
Kahkedas—Extra .....ce ccc, 625 
Kakedas—Noti . 6v0 to 610 
Kakedas—No. 14 ... 580 to 590 
Kakedas—No.2 ... 560 to 570 
Kakedas—No. 24 ... 540 to 550 
Kakedas—No. 3...... 530 to 535 


Kakedas—No. 33 ... 
Kakedas—No. 4... 
Oshu Sendai—No, 24 
Hamatsuki—No. 1, 2 
Hamatsuki—No., 3, 4 
Sodai—No. 24... 


Export Raw Silk Tables to 15th March, 1889: 


Plt 


Sxanon 1888 89. 1887.88, 1886.87. 

Bara, Baten, Batwa, 

Wurope occ cece eeeees 19,285 14,076 9,232 
America .....cceececeeeeeees 17,696 17,262 10,858 
Yotal {pace 36,981 31,338 20,090 __ 

oar Piculs 37,283 31,947 20,119 
SettlementsandDirect ricuLs, ricula, rICULS, 
Export from ist July } 36,950 $2;100 20,400 
Stock, 15th March ...... 4,250 8,400 11,600 

_ Available suppliestodate 41,200 . 40,500 32,500 


WASTE SILK. 


A fair amount of buying continues in this 


Our last issue was of the 8th instant, since which | branch, and settlements for the week reach 330 


date we have had a quiet. market, settlements 
amounting to 233 piculs, divided thus :—Hanks 
38 piculs, Filatures 117 piculs, Re-reels 43 piculs, 
Kakeda 35 piculs. ‘The Direct shipments have 
been very small indeed, say 3 piculs, making the 
total export business for the week 236 piculs. 

The chief demand has again been for the New 
York trade, good and good medium Filatures or 


piculs, viz. :—Noshi 95, Kibtso 105, Neri 130. 

As noted albove, two or three classes of Waste 
have been in demand. The stock is about the 
same as last advised, but we have revised our es- 
timate of its component parts. At the same time 
the assortment has not improved, and buyers con- 
tinue to complain that they cannot find the quality 
required by their clients in Europe. © 


Quotations may be left unchanged. In some 
cases they are nominally lower, but when in- 
feriority of the Waste is taken into account there 
is no real reduction in values. 

Cocoons.—Nothing passing at all. 

Noshi.—Some few parcels have been settled on 
the basis of $104 for Shinshu of fair quality, 
while Foshu has been done at prices ranging from 
$65 to $80. 

Ktbiso.—Some dealings in Filature of various 
grades ranging from $70 to $1074 in price. Afino 
and Foshu have also been done at or about $50, 
but the general demand is not large. 

Mawata.—All quiet and nothing doing. 

Neri.—Quite a revival here and several parcels 
have been taken up at various prices ranging from 
$11 to $15 according to quality. 


QUOTATIONS. 


Pierced Cocoons—Good to Best .. 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Best........... 
Noshi-ilo—Filature, Good ... 


“gts to 120 


Noshi-ito—Filature, Medium ...... » 105 to 110 
Noshi-ito—Oshiu, Good to Best - 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Best ......... - 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Good ... - 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Medium...... goto 95 


Noshi-ito—Bushu, Good to Best 
Noshi-ito—Joshu, Best ... 
Noshi-ito—Joshu, Good . 


| 120 to 130 


Noshi-ito—joshu, Ordinary ... 80 to 85 
Kibiso—Filature, Best selecte ee - 

Kibiso—Filature, Seconds ...... + 105 torts 
Kibiso—Oshu, Good to Best _ 

Kibiso—Shinshu, Best......... _ 

Kibiso—Shinshu, Seconds . 55to 60 
Kibiso—Joshu, Good to Fair........... 50to 45 
Kibiso—Joshu, Middling to Common.. 40.to 35 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Good ............ 00008 45 to 40 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Medium to-l.ow 35 to 30 


Kibiso—Neri, Good to Common .. 


15to in 
Mawata—Good to Best ........... 


- 180 to 200 


Export Table Waste Silk to 15th March, 1889 :— 


Suason 1888-89, 1887-88, 1886-84, 

Picuns. Picuns. Picuts. 

Waste Silk... ceeeee 2h SGT 20,768 17,345 

Pierced Cocoons .......... 2,478 2,825 3,449 

27,319 23,593 20,794 

Settlementsand Direct } “'o"'*- TISuGE: veeeee 

Export from tst civ} 28,900 28,150 23,800 

Stock, 15th March ...... 4,300 3,S00 6,900 

Availablesuppliestodate 33,200 31,950 30,700 
Exchange las recovered somewhat from the 


lowest point, and is now quoted as follows :— Lon- 
DON, 4 m/s. Credits, 3/13; Documents 3/1$;6 m/s. 
Credits, 3/13; Documents 3/18; New York, 30 
d/s. U.S.G., $754; 4 m/s. U.S.G., $763; Paris, 
4 m/s., fes. 3.93; 6 m/s. fes. 3.95. 


Estimated Silk Stock, 15th March, 1889 :— 


Raw. PICULS. Wastx, PICULS, 
Hanks .......s.secceee08 1,280 Cocoons aus 60 
Filatures . 1,685 | Noshi-ito 960 
Re-reels ... 819 | Kibiso ... 3,150 
Kakeda 270| Mawata 45 
Oshu wee 187) Sundries... 85 
Taysaam Kinds...... 9 

Yotal piculs ...... 4,250! Total piculs ...... 4,300 
TEA. 
A few scattered lots of Teas continue to be picked 
up now and then. The net Settlements for the 


week ending to-day are 145 piculs, making a total 
of 179,165 piculs for the season, against 195,980 
piculs in 1888 for the same period. One hand 
mustee of New Tea arrived here from Suruga on 
the 11th instant, but of course it represents nothing. 
The season has been a mild one in the producing 
districts, and from all appearance the annual strug- 
gle will be likely to commence about ten days 
earlier than‘last year. We have only one ‘Tea 
shipment to report, viz. :—steamship Avadic, which 
sailed on the 12th, with 13,956 Ibs. for New York, 
2,500 Ibs. for Chicago, 36,838 Ibs. for San Fran- 
cisco, and 3,220 Ibs. for Canada—total 56,956 Ibs. 
from Yokohama. Prices are nominal and quo- 
tations are therefore withdrawn. 


EXCHANGE. 
Exchange has recovered somewhat last week’s 
decline, and is fairly firm at quotations, 


Sterling —Bank Bills on demand ............66. 3/08 


Sterling—Bank 4 months’ sight . 3 
Sterling—Private 4 months’ sight 3/1 
Sterling —Private 6 months’ sight evar 

On Paris—Bank sight deghueneovede 3.87 

On Paris—Private 6 inonths’ sight . 96 
On Hongkong—Bank sight ............. ; ~i, dis. 
On Hongkong—Private 10 days’ sight 14-°/, dis 
On Shanghai—Rank sight 4 


On Shanghai—Private to days’ sight......... 
On New York—Bank Bills on demand ...... 74 
On New York—Private 40 days’ sight 
On San Francisco—Banie Bills on demar 


On Sau FranciscomPrivate 30 days’ sig 
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7 sons 
/ ENGLISH PERFUMERY, 
=) surpasses all others for its natural fragrance. 
2 ATKINSON’S 

Eat) DE TOILETTE DE LONDRES. 


Uneurpassed for refreshing and softening [)y 
the skin, and an exceedingly choice Perfume LE 
A, 


for the Handkerchief. An entirely new 


ee YARROW /'S 
A | SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 


J. & E. ATKINSON, 
24, Old Bond Street, London. | 
Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN HOUR. 


‘Trade Mark—A “ White Rose” on a“ Golden 
Lyre,” with Address in fuil. 2 


te ead rH 
p. ara ’ a. PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER, 
January 5th, 1889. 52ins. Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 
MACHINERY CONSTRUCTED FOR BOATS BUILT ABROAD. 
D Best Iv YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 
<< . << Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition. 
“DA” 888. 
=o : June 2, 1 52ins. 
© 6. 
i) =f 
— 5s 
— 
ras Mie Mia 
Can eB, © Ty pan Ruse ta ER Ss 
MANUFACTURER, TUNER& REPAIRER ‘ G— 5, FINEST AD  GHEAPEST 
ous fs MEAT-FLAYOQURING 
a wo HOR STOGK FOR SOUPS, 
e-) ii ; y Rk s&h #8 MADE DISHES AND SAUCES. 
Bs luable for Indi 
= ci) id = m # ax Bitolent mone i ail 
Y eT wv = To be had of all Storekeepers and Dealers thronghont India. cases of Weakness. 
K h i 
Se eS Pe Cookery Books Post Free on Application to the Climates, erg rare 
Conrorate Mark. Company. length of time. 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co., Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England. 
Sold wholesale by COCKING & Co., Yokohama. 


setesisessd ‘ aa ki 
ws Ve on ee 8 z 
S wr June 9, 1888. 52ins. 


Ne 


STEEL & FILES, 
STEEL CASTINGS, &c., &e. 


Apply to the Sole Manufacturers, 


mee The Physician’s Cure 

: . 2 gp {for Gout, Rheumatic 

: YY beg iS ie 4 Gout and Gravel: the 

; Be NESE Bee BS 7 Mig . i » } safest and most gentle 

T Berk Ciao PEPE aR, Cem Sw eae rg Sana penry Medicine for infants, 

SAM L. OSBORN & Co., The Universal Remedy tor Acidity of the Stomach, ee et tee ae 

a earehe ‘ Ic s Headache, Heartburn, Indigestion, Sour Eructations ’ © Bidk= 
CLYDE STEEL AND IRON WORKS, ” Bilions Affections > ness of Pregnancy. 


SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND. 


Mm ome eS a 
“ ye » x 3 ; "Sold br orekee ae 
; : ino. S 4 ~ N.B. ASK FOR DINNEFORD'S MAGNESIA. 
y = gz Z 2 February 16, 1889. . 52ins. 
x 
Bi 4G ae 
er - NOW READY, 
ae y By CONSTITUTION OF JAPAN | Wirn Cotovrep Prax, 
June 16, 1888. 52ins. WITH THE FULL REPORT on the ERUPTION 


of BANDAI-SAN, being a reprint from 


. LAWS APPERTAINING THERETO the “ Japan Mart” of copious translations from 


i6 B) 
T Hi E T 0 K Y 0 it A I L. AND THE Tokyo Journals, a Description by ‘‘ Our Re- 


IMPERIAL OATH & SPEECH. porter,” and an “ Editorial,” written after a visit 


to the locality. 


THE ONLY FOREIGN NEWSPAPER PUBLISHED IN 
“ne above, in Pamphlet Form, in Wrapper, 


THE CAPITAL OF JAPAN. stitched, has been issued THIS MORN- PRICE FIFTY CENTS. 


6¢ HE TOKYO MAIL” is a tri-weekly| NG, and can now be obtained at this Office, or 
” | of Messrs. Kerry & Watsu, Limited,-No. 28.| To be obtained at the Fapan Alail Office, or 
of Kerry & Watsu, Limited. 


Journal published in Tokyo on Turspay, 
Tuurspay, and Saturpay Mornings, price yer 


6 per Annum, Subscriptions and Advertise- PRICE EIETY CENTS: Yokohama, January rst, 1889. 
ments received atthe KOBUNSHA, Dobashi, Post Free in Japan. 
Tokyo ; and at 72, Main Street, Yokohama, a Jaran Mari” OFFice, Printed and Published for the Prorristor at 72, Main Street, 


Settlement, by James Ettacorr B. » of is 
January rst, 1889. February 18th, 1889. Vokshien SSiuaoay, Marcu 16, 1889. Dee eee 


he Hapan Weekly Mail: 


A REVIEW OF JAPANESE COMMERCE, POLITICS, LITERATURE, AND ART. 


Noma.) seigsah ar sus arrie: YOKOHAMA, MARCH 23pp, 1889. THER (Vor. XI. 


CONTENTS. 


same monthin the previous year of yen 41,165.781, 
SUMMARY OF N&WS .o...cccccccesecescessesseenecesenerenens focencsagerencences 293 


and 22,530 new accounts were opened during 
the month. 


Tue Hon. P. Le Porr Trencu will leave Yoko- 


system in that country, will leave Tokyo about 

the 24th instant. Colonel Oshima proposes to 

Leapina ARricurs :— remain for a year in Germany. 
The Japanese Witnesses in the Recent case of Stabbing... 280 —_——_ 


The Famine in China......ccsssscsessssesssse ssseensseessseessnseeens 281 An iron foundry is to be established in the en- 


British Postal Ref ta Year’s Progress ...csscsscsseereeee 8 i i 
ee ete orm : a Year’s Progress 282 is a the ay elect for home in the closure of the Yokosuka Ship-building yard, at 
The ‘* Messager dur Japon.” vo. cscesessesssoseesevsnsecnssrseseneees 283 ceante, by way 0 the United States. 


an estimated cost of yex 190,000. The work 
will be begun this year with a view to its being 


Esoteric Buddhism and Christianity.... 
Christian Union, etc. .........:cesesesercees 


Tue restoration of the grave of Will Adams, at 


ies Boner pies = Yokosuka, for which purpose a sum of money completed in October, 1890. 

ag DANogr oF IMITATION i ects 

LEtrer FROM LONDON ....c.ceeeeseee . agt | Was subscribed some time ago, has been j : sos 
Latter FROM SAN FRANCISCO v..scesscesscessenccsersseccessecenseeeseees agt completed. Mr. Gzorce F. Swirr, new United States Mini- 
Report OF THE YOROHAMA GAS COMMITTER, w.ccscsesseseecteceeeee 92 A Te f the Tokyo P Ster to Japan, is expected to arrive in Tokyo 
Is H.B.M. Court FOR JAPAN... .cseessseees ron seveve 292 CHARITY BAZAAR, in aid of the oKyo roor 

Deer te ag tee ene ee a ’ y about the 13th of May next, and the present 


Asylum, will be opened in the buildings of the 
Peers’ Club, in Ueno Park, on the 13th, 14th, 
and 15th proximo. 


SHUPPING INTELLIGENCE .iccsecccsssccccorsseccesneeeecessssoceseeuassseoes 294 


Minister proposes to leave for home about the 
ComMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE 


beginning of the following month. 


Durine the absence of Mr. J. Troup, H.B.M.'s 
Consul at Yokohama, who will leave for homé 
about the middle of next month on leave of ob- 
sence, Mr. J. J. Enslie, H.B.M.’s Consul at 
Kobe, will represent him at Yokohama. 


The. Sapa We ckty Mail, 


“* FAIS CE QUE DOIS: ADVIENNE QUE POURRA !”? 


Work on the Kanegafuchi Cotton Spinning 
Company’s factory at Sudamura, Mukojima, 
Tokyo, has been completed, and the buildings 


will shortly be opened. 
NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS, 

No notice will be taken of anonymous correspondence. 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the ‘* JAPAN 
Week ty Malt,” must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer, not for publication, but as a 
guarantee of good faith. Itis particularly requested that 
all letters on business be addr essed to the MANAGER, 
and Cheques be made payable to same; and that literary 
contributions be addressed to the EpIToR. 


A new illustrated paper has just made its ap- 
pearance at Kyoto called the Kyo/o Nippo, and 
is described as quite a welcome addition to the 
journals of Japan. 


Mr. Nakamura, Assistant Director of the Engi- 
neering Bureau in the Home Office, who has 
been staying for some time in the south on official 
business, has been re-called, Mr. Nishimura 
Tue Authorities have granted permission to Mr.| having been appointed Governor of Osaka. 
Okuma Minoru, of Hyogo, to construct a dock are 

at Hafu, Shikitogori. The dock will be 390 


feet long and 122 feet wide. 


Count Yamapa, who has been confined for 
some time to his residence on account of 
illness, left Tokyo on the morning of the 14th 
instant for Atami for the benefit of his health. 


Yoxonama: SaturDaY, MARCH 23RD, 1889. A MEETING of the promoters of the Yamagata 
Railway was held on the evening of the 18th 
instant, at the Sumiya Restaurant at Tsukiji, to 
pass a resolution to enable the company to apply 


to the Government for a permanent charter. 


BIRTHS. 
On the roth March, at No. 5 Hikawacho, Akasaka, 
Tokyo, the wife of Dr. W. N. Wuitnuy of ‘Twins 
(Sons). 


It is stated that Mr. Nishimura, Director of the 
Engineering Bureau in the Home Office, will 
be appointed Governor of Osaka, Mr. Tateno 
being promoted to the office of Japanese Minister 
to France in succession to Viscount Tanaka. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Tue Onohama Land Reclamation Company ex- 
pect to shortly commence operations, and esti- 
mate that 49,992.70 fsudo of land will be re- 
claimed from the sea at a cost of yen 238,457. 


CapTain Suipayama, I.J.N., will be promoted 
shortly to flag rank. 


Ovriciat statistics show that 1,045 new houses 


Tue half-yearly general meeting of shareholders 
were built in Kobe last year. 


of the Japan Ironworks Company will be held 
on the 26th instant in the rooms of the Kosei- 
kan at Kobikicho, Kyobashi, to receive the re- 
port and accounts for the second half of 1888. 


A sertgs of meetings of various commanding 
officers of the Military Districts of the empire, 
held in the office of the Tokyo First Divisional 
Head-quarters, were concluded on the 14th inst. 


Durine last month the number of poor patients 
treated by the Doaisha Hospital was 120. 


Asout one thousand piculs of tea remain at 


Kobe for which no purchaser can be found. A project has been started by residents of Waka- 


yama to lay a tramway between Kyobashi (Wa- 
kayama Prefecture) and Wakayama (over one 
ri) as soon as the Kisen Railway is completed. 


Tue half-yearly general meeting of shareholders 
of the Sanyo Railway Company will be held 
about the 25th proximo, in the rooms of the 
Kobe Chamber of Commerce, to receive the 
report and accounts for the latter half of 1888. 


Mr. Yosuipa, new Japanese Consul-General in 
London, arrived at his post on the 15th instant. 


ARRANGEMENTS have been completed by re- 
residents of Yokohama to establish an electric 
light company. 


New buildings for the Fujiki Private Elementary 
School, at Honcho Itchome, Nihonbashi, will 
be completed shortly, and the ceremony of 
opening the institution will take place on the 
25th instant. 


Tue whole line of the Tokaido Railway will be 
opened for traffic about the roth proximo. The 
third-class passenger fares between Shimbashi 
and Kobe will be yen 1.50 (half the ordinary 
price) for sixty days after the opening of the line. 


An engineering school is to be opened at Kyoto 
and the necessary buildings are to be ready by 


October next. Ir. Tatexo Goro, Governor of Osaka, fia 


been transferred to the Senate, and Mr. Nishi- 
mura Sutezo, Director of the Engineering Bureau 
of the Home Office, has been appointed to 
succeed him. 


Count Oyama will leave the capital about May 
next for Hokkaido in order to visit various bar- 
racks of colonial militia. 


Mr. Taxanasur Korektyo, Director of the 
Patents Bureau in the Agricultural and Com- 
_|mercial Department, has received the additional 
appointment of Director of the Tokyo Dendro- 
logical School, Mr. Maeda Kenkichi having been 
made a Senator. 


Me. Naxano, Director of the Customs Bureaus 
in the Finance Department, will shortly be ap- 
pointed a Prefect in the north. 


In 1881 the number of letters passing through 
the Kyoto Post Office was 50,000, and the num- 
ber of telegraphic messages 100 monthly. Now 
130,000 letters pass monthly, and telegraphic 
messages average 250 daily. 


In accordance with an invitation from H.M. the 
Emperor, Bishops Otani Kézon, Otani Kéei, 
and Tokiwai Gyoki, Messrs. Ito Juzo (father of 
Count Ito), Soeshima Toshitada (father of 
Count Soeshima), Hijikata Hisayo (foster-father 
of Viscount Hijikata), and Inouye Isso (father 
of Count Inouye) visited the Akasaka Detached 


Tue laying of a telegraph line between Waka- 
yamaand Tanabe, Wakayama Prefecture (about 


21 rf) was begun on the 8th instant. ; 
) e Coronet Osnima, an infantry officer, who has 


been ordered to proceed to Germany to enquire 
into and report on the regulations of the Military 
Academy, and also on the military telegraph 


Tue returns of the Post Office Savings Banks 
for January last show that the total deposits for 
that month were yen 860,830, an increase over the 
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Palace on the afternoon of the 14th instant, and 
viewed the plum trees now in full blossom in 
the garden. 


Viscount Kawasg, Japanese Minister to Eng- 
land, who has been staying for some time in 
Yamaguchi Prefecture, will leave about the end 
of this month for the capital. It is stated that 
His Excellency will be made a Court Councillor 
on his return to Tokyo. 


A mreTine of the Bdsé6 Tramway Company, 
established with a capital of yen 200,000 to lay 
a tramway between Sogano and Togane by way 
of Oami (9 r# 12 c%o), will be held about the 
beginning of next month to decide as to the 
situation of the stations. 


New buildings for the railway station at Tate- 
kawa, on the Kobu Railway, have been completed, 
and the stations at Nakano, Sakai, Kokubuji, and 
Hachioji are expected to be finished before the 
end of this month. Traffic between Naito-Shin- 
jiku and Tatekawa will be opened about the 
beginning of next month. 


Tue match manufacturers of Osaka and Hyogo 
having applied to the authorities to prevent the 
continuance outside the foreign settlement at 
Kobe of match factories owned by foreigners, it 
is stated that the Hyogo Kencho has received 
instructions from Tokyo to put a stop to these 
infringements of the treaty. 


Coronet Oxcort gave an address on Buddhism 
on the 13th instant at the Denzu-in Temple, at 
Koishikawa, after which he paid a visit to the 
cremation ground at Higurashi. He left Tokyo 
on the 22nd instant for Sendai, and after spend- 
ing two days there will proceed to Nagoya and 
thence to Shikoku and Kiushu. 


In accordance with instructions from the Mini- 
ster of State for Home Affairs, a notification was 
issued by Mr. Oki, Prefect of Kanagawa, on the 
11th instant, to the effect that the laws for the 
organization of a city system at Yokohama, and 
of town and village systems in the rural districts 
of Kanagawa Prefecture, will be put into force 
on the 1st proximo. 


Boat Races promoted by teachers and students of 
the Tokyo First Higher Middle School will take 
place on the 13th prox. on the Sumida River. 
Mr. Furuso, director of the institution, has been 
nominated President of the regatta, while Mr. 
Terauchi, a teacher, has been elected chairman 
of to the committee, and Messrs. Matsuda and 
Kurayama, directors. 


Ow the 14th instant, the birthday of the King 
of Italy, H.M. the Emperor despatched a con- 
gratulatory telegram to His Royal Majesty. 
An entertainment was given by the Italian 
Minister in the evening, at the Legation, at 
Toranomon, to members of the Imperial family, 
Ministers of State, and the Foreign Representa- 
tives in honour of the occasion. 


AT a special meeting of shareholders of the 
Ryomo Railway Company, held on the afternoon 
of the 35th instant, in the Tokyo Merchants’ 
and Manufacturers’ Association, at Kobikicho, 
Kyobashi, it was decided to lay a railway be- 
tween Maebashi and Shibukawa (11 miles and) 
between Tochigi and Kanuma (25 miles), and 
to apply shortly to the Government forpermission 
to start operations, 


Tue rapid strides as a business centre made 
lately by the port of Maizuru, in Tango, has 


rendered it highly desirable that it be connected 
with Kyoto by rail, but the intervening country 
is sO mountainous that this is impossible. 
way out of the difficulty, however, is proposed 
by. making a line by Ayabe, Amada, Hikami, 
and Taka, to join the Sanyo Railway at Kako- 
gawa, this route presenting no difficulties and 
being only 28 rz in length. 


Ir has been decided that the Kaminarimon 


destroyed by fire some years ago, will be re-con- 


to the obnoxious verses. If we are to accept 
this assertion, we shall be compelled to con- 
‘clude that the editors of the Choya were in- 
capable of discovering for themselves how 
greviously their journal had offended against 
every canon of respectability and morality. We 
do not accept it. There is no possibility of 
conceiving that intelligent, educated, and civi- 
lized men could have been for one single 
instant in doubt about the reason of the sen- 
tence of suspension, unless the poets’ corner 
of the paper had escaped their notice al- 
together. The Choya Shimbun commences its 
article by thanking the Authorities for their 
leniency in limiting the period of suspension to 
one week—6th to 13th instant—but at the same 
time offers profuse apologies to its readers for 
having, by its want of care (/uchzu-t), brought 
about an interruption of its writings during a sea- 
son so interesting and important as the present. 
It then goes on to say that the principles of its 
daily conduct are loyalty and patriotism ; that it 
avoids yielding to any passing gusts of passion 
and losing sight of the national interests, and it 
calls upon its readers to bear witness thus far in 
its favour. It further claims that the Authori- 
ties themselves have recognised the unintentional 
character of-its offence by the shortness of 
their sentence of suspension, and it begs its 
readers not to let this incident interrupt 
the favour they have always shown towards 
the paper. This article written with great 
skill and in admirably chosen language, leaves 
lite to be desired. But unfortunately ihe 
Chéya does not stop here. In its editorial 
notes it writes as follows :—‘ This journal was 
suddenly placed under sentence of suspension on 
the 6th instant. Looking through our columns 
for that day, we observed nothing special. 
According to other journals, however, it appeared 
that we had , written something about Nishino. 
We had not indeed written anything about 
Nishino, but we had inserted some verses on the 
subject, and it may be that their language con- 
tained something intemperate. Rumour says that 
the Authorities, having detected a tendency to 
publish statements about Nishino’s affair, and to 
use intemperate language in connection with it, 
had resolved that evil results might ensue unless 
the tendency was checked, and it would seem 
that, unfortunately for us, we happened just 
then to insert verses relative to Nishino. But 
in point of fact when the news of Nishino’s 
act reached us we all felt that the appearance 
of such persons in society was a source of un- 
easiness, and that care should be taken to 
prevent any consequences (Sono a/o wo tatsu 
yo nt). That this was our sentiment may be 
seen by comparing our columns with those of 
our contemporaries. We even refrained from 
publishing the letters said to have been written 
by Nishino to his parents and family, for al- 
though they reached us earlier than they reached 
other papers, we were uncertain of their authen- 
ticity. Having then exercised so much cau- 
tion, it is matter for regret that we incurred a 
sentence of suspension by publishing a soli- 
tary piece of poetry.” It is indeed matter for 
regret; but still more regrettable, in our opi- 
nion, is the exceedingly guarded tone now 
adopted by the Chéya in speaking of the verses 
about Nishino. ‘It may be that their language 
contained something intemperate” (naru hodo, 
kono jt wa odayaka narasaru kado aru ka mo 
shirezu). This is all that the liberal journal 
has to say about verses which undoubtedly 


A 


(first gate of the Sensoji Temple in Asakusa) 


structed at a cost of yes 20,000, and that 
repairs on the Aémon (second gate) and on 
the inner structure of the temple, where the 
image of Kannon is kept, will be carried out at 
a cost of yen 12,000, making a total cost of yen 
32,000. The work is expected to be completed 
before the end of next year. 


In the Import trade a little more business has 
been moving, and Yarns have sold in fair 
quantities, English predominating at slightly 
easier rates, less money having been taken for 
the Bombays disposed of. In Piece-goods the 
principal trade has been in Shirtings and 
T.-Cloths, while Woollens have only been 
moved off in small quantities. The Metal 
market is still quiet, though deliveries con- 
linue good, and a turn is looked forward to 
towards a better demand. There are no 
sales of Kerosene to report, and holders 
are firm in sympathy with the upward ten- 
dency of country markets. Stocks are ample. 
Sugar is not brisk, though sales of all kinds 
continue on a moderate scale. Arrivals are 
free, and values are fairly maintained.  Poli- 
tical and financial affairs in France have 
reacted upon the Silk trade here, and the small 
purchases made have been almost exclusively 
for the American market, though demand for 
the States has been but small. Arrivals are 
meagre, and as a fair quantily continues to be 
taken for home consumption the stock has been 
reduced to small dimensions. Holders con- 
sequently exhibit no anxiety about the balance 
of the crop, and the best parcels are in strong 
hands. The open weather indicates an early 
season, and, given no check to the mulberry 
later on, a large and early crop is in prospect. 
A moderate business continues in Waste Silk, 
but the stock is getting short. The Tea season 
has absolutely closed, and dealers are up coun- 
try arranging for the new crop. No musters of 
importance are yet to hand. Exchange has re- 
covered somewhat. 


NOTES. 


Tue Choya Shimbun has resumed publication 
by permission of the Authorities. Its references 
to the incident that led to its suspension are 
not as ingenuous or satisfactory as we could 
have expected. When it is remembered by 
what highly educated and talented men the 
paper is conducted, the most readily conceiv- 
able explanation of its unhappy error is that 
somebody was guilty of inadvertence, and that 
the disgraceful verses found their way into 
print without the knowledge of any leading 
members of the staff. That, at any rate would 
be perfectly explicable, and indeed we ourselves 
are still persuaded that something of the kind 
happened. But the Choya does not say so. It 
asserts that the sentence of suspension came 
upon it quite suddenly, and that the cause re- 
mained a mystery until other journals pointed 
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heaped obloquy on the murdered Minister and 
eulogised his assassin. We have often de- 
rived so much pleasure and profit from the 


able and outspoken character of the Chéya’s 


writings, that we cannot contemplate without 
pain this failure to appreciate an occasion about 
which no true leader of Japanese progress can 
entertain the smallest uncertainty. 


It is rumoured in well-informed circles in the 
capital that animportant movement is likely to 
take place ere long in the official world, and 
that its result will be the strengthening of the 
Cabinet by the admission to its ranks of the 
leaders of the two great parties, the Datdo 
Danketsu and the Conservatives. It isalso said 
that the leader of the Liberals, (Ftyu-to) will 
enter the Government in a position of great 
prominence, though he will not possess a Seat 
in the Cabinet. We do not pretend to con- 
firm these rumours by publishing them, neither 
does it seem advisable to refer to them more 
explicitly, inasmuch as the appointments in 
question are still somewhat hypothetical. We 
trust, however, that events will shape themselves 
in the sense indicated. It would undoubtedly 
be a source of national congratulation as well 
as a strong guarantee for the country’s peaceful 
progress were the promulgation of the Con- 
stitution to be the means of bringing all parties 
into one camp, and were the Government en- 
abled to give an account of its steward- 
ship to the first Parliament with the endorse- 
ment of all those that put their hands to the 
plough of State at the beginning of the Ales: 
era. Before the Constitution was promulgated 
there were no intelligible party platforms. Men 
agitated in the air. Ignorant of the Govern- 
ment’s programme, they lacked the chief basis 
of all political movement, tangible opposition. 
And now that the Constitution has been pro- 
mulgated, they do not seem to be much nearer 
a clear understanding of the lines they desire to 
follow. There is really no explicable reason, so 
far as political opinions are concerned, why 
Count Goto, or Count Itagaki, or Viscount Tani 
or any other leader of the so-called Opposition, 
should not be absorbed into the ranks of official- 
dom. They are working in precisely the same 
direction as the Government, though it may 
please them to think that differences exist. 


A corresponDEnNT of the Worth China Daily 
WVews has had a bad quarter of an hour because 
the Emperor of Japan, in the speech from the 
Throne at the promulgation of the Constitution, 
made use of this phrase :—‘‘ That we have been 
so fortunate in our reign, in keeping with the 
tendency of the times, as to accomplish this 
work, we owe to the glorious spirits of the Im- 
perial Founder of our house and our other 
Imperial ancestors.” The correspondent, a 
warm admirer of Japan's progress, has been ‘‘ac- 
customed to ascribe to a Gracious Providence” 
the remarkable successes she has had and her 
happy immunity from errors. But now, be- 
hold, ‘‘ His Majesty and Government believe in 
ghosts rather than in God,” They find it 
‘“‘more in keeping with the science of the day 
to assert that the affairs of man and the bene- 
ficence of the Heavens are controlled by our 
dead grandfathers and great-grandfathers, than 
by the action of the Divine Being.” It is very 
annoying, truly. In sympathy with this corre- 
spondent we mustall “ regret the prominent and 
fulsome ebullition of these foolish sentiments 


on such a solemn and epoch-forming occa- 


sion.” The Chinese, even the heathen Chinese, 
would not make such a blunder. They would 
have ascribed the honour to Heaven, as they 
have uniformly done “since the commence- 
ment of their nation,” which habit has ‘no 


doubt been an element in their preservation,” 


for this kind Heaven that controls mundane 
affairs and manages them according to its own 
benevolence, would assuredly destroy any na- 
tion that failed to utter proper formule of ac- 
knowledgment with its lips. Sad indeed is it to 
discover that the “intellectual equipment of the 
Japanese is in such a sorry plight.” It would 
have been “‘ far more noble on their part to have 
confessed Heaven, and encouraged their people 
to do likewise.” These things are much better 
managed in the West. Her Majesty is Queen 
of the United Kingdom and Empress of India 
“by the Grace of God,” which is evidently an 
appropriate form of expression, seeing that the 
divine grace was abundantly manifested in our 
manner of acquiring India. The German hosts 
cut their path to Paris by a special dispensation 
of Heaven, and the French expected to annihilate 
them by the same dispensation. King Henry, by 
the Grace of God, defended the faith which other 
European potentates, in the same sacred name, 
sought to extirpate by the rack and the stake. 
But Japanese sovereigns and statesmen are be- 
hind the age in these respects. They do not 
understand that Providence is particularly con- 
cerned about their affairs or particularly engaged 
watching over them, therefore they assert no 
speciai dispensation of the Deity in their be- 
half. The formula used by the Emperor in 
the speech from the Throne, was not an in- 
vocation of Imperial ghosts. It was simply a 
stereotyped way of saying that His Majesty does 
not claim for himself the credit of the things 
achieved in his reign; that he attributes them 
rather to the wise rule of his predecessors, 
under whose sway the nation has been gradually 
educated to fitness for the reforms of the Meiji 
era. The Japanese, indeed, believe that the 
immortal souls of the dead retain some interest in 
the sphere where their fondest hopes were once 
centred and their noblest efforts exercised. They 
do not suppose that death involves everlasting 
oblivion to the things and persons amoung 
whom life is spent. When the Emperor 
spoke of the spirits of his ancestors, he un- 
doubtedly expressed his faith that these have 
always retained and do still retain a benevolent 
interest in the kingdom they once governed. 
But what he chiefly sought to convey; what his 
Japanese hearers chiefly understood by his 
speech, was that he recognised the work done by 
previous Emperors, and did not pretend to usurp 
the credit of progress for which the nation could 
not have been prepared without their rule. His 
Majesty will probably be better advised in 
future. He will hereafter adopt some of the re- 
ligious formula, some of the claims to Heavenly 
Guardianship, that Western Sovereigns employ 
when they proceed to cut one another's throats 
or to steal one another's territories. Having 
advanced so far in Occidental civilization, 
Japan must now begin to adopt its cant as well 
as its culture. 


A MEETING of Yokohama subscribers to a pro- 
posed entertainment to the Honorable P. Le 
Poer Trench took place on Monday afternoon 
in the Chamber of Commerce Rooms. Among 
those present were Messrs. J. A. Fraser, F. S. 


James, A. H. Groom, H. A. Herbert, W. Brent, 
J. Dodds, N. P. Kingdon, W. Aitchison, W. 
H. Taylor, E. Abbott, A. J. Easton, J. A. 
Jeffrey, H. C. Litchfield, Daniel, F. Townley, 
J. P. Reid, T. Brewer, E, B. Watson, J. F. 
Lowder, F. C. Davidge. Mr. N. P. Kingdon 
was moved to the chair, and, after thanking the 
meeting for the honour done him in asking 
him to take that position, he said that the 
list of subscribers to the ball intended to be 
given to Mr. Trench, who had been for a long 
time a representative of Her Majesty in Japan, 
was a sufficient testimony of the high regard in 
which he was held by his countrymen here. 
It was certainly meet and proper that this 
testimony of the esteem in which Mr. Trench 
was held should be made in the most suitable 
and social form. It now rested with the meet- 
ing to name a committee to find out when it 
would suit Mr. Trench that the ball should take 
place, and also to determine the form of any 
ceremony that might be resolved upon. Mr, 
Abbott would read the names of the subscribers, 
72 in number, and he might remark that the 
list had apparently been got up in one day— 
(applause)—which sufficiently showed the esti- 
mation in which Mr. Trench was held and 
the desire to wish him farewell, prosperity, and 
advancement. On the motion of Mr. Dodds, 
seconded by Mr. E. B. Watson, the following 
Committee was appointed :—Messrs. Kingdon, 
Macpherson, J. A. Fraser, Morriss, Dr. Wheeler, 
Messrs. Watson, Dodds, Litchfield, Taylor, 
Rickett, Lowder, Brooke, Abbott, Groom, and 
Townley. Mr. Kingdon was asked to take the 
office of Chairman of the Committee, and con- 
sented to doso. Friday, the 29th instant, being 
suggested as the date for the ball, Mr. Abbott 
was authorised to ask Mr. Trench whether that 
day would be convenient to him. After de- 
ciding several matlers of detail, the meeting 
adjourned. — 
* * 

It may perhaps be well to note that Tokyo and 
Yokohama are acting separately in this matter, 
The Tokyo residents, though only too well 
pleased to combine with Yokohama on ordinary 
occasions, feel that an independent demonstra- 
tion is essentially called for in this instance. 
They have arranged to give a banquet to Mr. 
Trench on the 27th inst. 


Tue now verified rumour that the United 


States of America has agreed to revise its Treaty 
with Japan on the lines desired by the latter 
Power, is beginning to receive, at the hands of 
Japanese writers, notice such as might have 
been from the first anticipated. The A/ainichi 
Shimbun has a long article on the subject. It 
expresses the opinion that while America, from 
a geographical point of -view, ought to be the 
first among Western Powers to treat Japan with 
friendliness and liberality, the character of the 
people of the United States and the spirit of their 
foreign policy also point to the same result. 
Their own struggles for independence have 
taught them to sympathise with similar aspira- 
tions on the part of other countries, and their 
conduct has always been marked by forbearance 
towards the weak and resolution towards the 
strong. England and Germany are doubtless 
inspired by friendly sentiments towards Japan, 
but with America rests the palm of giving 
effect to her liberality. America it is that 
helps Korea to achieve her independence and 
it is an American that exposes the rude 
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and selfish attitude of the Chinese envoy in 
Soul ; America it is that has interfered be- 
tween powerful Germany and helpless Samoa, 
and saved the latter from being absorbed into 
the territory of the former; America it was that, 
alone among all the Treaty Powers, returned 
her share of the Shimonoseki indemnity to 
Japan. The Marnichi Shimbun goes back, 
too, to early times, and recalls the fact that on 
the occasion of the murder of Mr. Heuskin, 
Secretary of the American Legation, the U.S. 
Minister, Mr. Townsend Harris, firmly opposed 
the strong measures advocated by his colleagues 
and declared his unwavering confidence in the 
good faith of the Japanese Government. It refers 
also to the policy pursued by Judge Bingham, 
the former Representative of the United States, 
who alone among the Foreign Ministers sup- 
ported Japan’s proposals for Treaty Revision, 
and it declares that this last and crowning act on 
America’s part is a worthy and fitting sequel to 


her consistently friendly proceedings in the past. 
* 


* * 
The Marnichi Shimbun further thrusts aside, 
as quite undeserving of serious attention, the 
argument advanced recently by one of our 


local contemporaries that a treaty concluded 
with the Democratic Cabinet on the eve of its 


retirement from office is not likely to be rati- 


fied by the new Republican Government. The 


Tokyo journal says, with truth, 


has been given by the Democrats, a long and 
unvaried record of goodwill stands to the 
credit of the Republicans, and denies as utterly 
groundless the notion that a change of Govern- 
ments will affect the issue unfavourably to 


Japan. 


settlement of the Treaty Revision problem. 
such a matter the Republicans will assuredly be 
as liberal as their Democratic predecessors. 


Tue theory often advanced by foreign critics 
that the people of Japan have no strongly rooted 
religious persuasions, has always seemed to us 
very difficult to reconcile with the remarkable 
liberality of their contributions for religious 
purposes. Consider the Monto Sect, for ex- 
ample. Its great temples in Tékyé are the 
well known Kwannon at Asakusa and the huge 
Monzeki in Tsukiji, while in Kyoto its wor- 
shippers assemble at those far-famed buildings, 
the Nishi-Hongwan-ji and the Higashi-Hong- 
wanji. Every one of these splendid temples was 
constructed entirely by voluntary contributions 
from the people, and the same is true of the 
inntimerable places of worship where Monto 
priests officiate throughout the empire. The 
Higashi-Hongwan-ji in Kyoto is now approach- 
- ing completion. It has been in process of 
construction for the past ten years, and during 
that time the money expended on it aggregates, 
according to popular rumour, twelve million 
yen, but according to the actual accounts a 
little more than half of thatsum. Contributions 
in kind have also been made—colossal beams 
of timber, huge blocks of granite, and splendid 
bronzes—and in one of the annexes of the im- 
posing edifice there is preserved a cable made 
of women’s hair, with which some of the heavier 
materials were placed zu situ. The provinces 
of Kaga and Noto are perhaps the principal 
centres of the Monto Sect. It was there that, 
in feudal days, special regulations had to be 
enforced by the chiefs of the district in order 


that though 
this last and most valuable mark of friendship 


We entirely agree with this view. 
There is no question of politics involved in the 
In 


to restrain the lavish eagerness with which the 
people gave of their gold and goods for re- 
ligious uses, and it is there at present that the 
faithful subscribe a regular fixed amount daily 
each in proportion to his or her means, for the 
building of the great temple in Kyoto and for 
other purposes of their creed. Does all this 
betoken a_ perfunctory attitude towards re- 
ligion? When Buddhism came to Japan it 
certainly was received at first not fess for the 
sake of the material civilization that came in 
its train than for its religious teaching. But it 
gradually made its way into the hearts of the 
people, and though never propagated by the 
rack or the stake, the devotion it receives and the 
influence it exercises will bear comparison, we 
think, with the results achieved by Christianity 
elsewhere. There are, however, few Buddhist 
fanatics. The faith, though it plays a suffi- 
ciently important’ réle in the everyday lives of 
the people, does not seem to raise men, in 
Japan at all events, to those extraordinary heights 
of ecstasy and self-sacrifice so often climbed by 
disciples of Christianity. 


Tue twelfth annual Report of the council of 
missions combining to form the United Church 
of Christ (Presbyterian) in Japan is to hand. 
The missions thus focussed into one strong 


native church are as follows :-— 
EsTaBLisHep. 


Mission of the Reformed (Dutch) Church in America ......... 1859 
Mission of the Presbyterian Church (North) in the U.S.A. 1859 
Mission of the United Presbyterian Church of Scotland...... 1874 
Mission of the Reformed (German) Church in the U.S.A. ... 1879 
Mission of the Presbyterian Church (South) in the U.S.. A.. . 1885 
Mission of the Waman's Union Mis, Society of America ... 1891 


The missionaries connected with the council 
number forty-four men and thirty-eight women. 
Twelve important centres are occupied, from 
which all parts almost of the empire can be 
worked. The year past, according to this 
report, has been one of very gratifying success— 
the best of all success—that of continual growth. 
The adult membership numbers seven thousand 
five hundred and fifty-one, to which may be 
added one thousand one hundred and _thirty- 
nine children, making a total of eight thousand 
six hundred and ninety. The increase during 
the year is one thousand eight hundred and 
thirty-one. There are sixty-one churches, an 
increase of three, with thirty-six ministers, an 
increase of two. The financial income from the 
native churches shows an increase of yen 
1,761.99, making a total of yer 20,315.82. The 
United Church was formed in 1877 with eight 
churches and six hundred and_ twenty-three 
Christians. Thus the church doubles every 
three years. The direct ingathering of converts 
has been, the report ‘states, for the most part, 
the work of the Japanese pastors and evangelists. 
Full credit is given to the native ministry, and the 


‘palpable fact is emphasized that the future of 


the church depends on the men chosen on the 
spot for those important offices.. Almost every 
part of the field has had its share of success, 
but some parts have jbeen préeminently fa- 
voured ; for instance in Mombetsu, a charming 
settlement in Hokkaido composed chiefly of 
emigrants from Sendai, the first convert was 
baptized only two years ago; now the church 


has more than a hundred members, is self-sup- 
porting, paying the salary of the minister and 


the cost of the church building. Of course the 
cry, as in almost every mission, is for more 


efficient native workers to occupy fields ready 
and waiting to welcome the worker. In Mizuno, 
a hamlet near Nagoya, a Buddist priest out of | “ 
curiosity invited the minister from Nagoya to 


visit the place. He came; the priest was soon 
satisfied and left the village. Now more than 
half the houses are occupied by Christian . 
families and there is no other religion there. 
In difficult Kyishii itself the ice is broken and 
signs of success are apparent. The matter of 
union with the Congregational Church has been 
furthered a stage, and so far as the Itchi Kyokai 
is concerned there seems to be no difficulty in 
the way of a speedy consummation. Educa- 
tional work is assuming considerable dimen- 
sions. Twenty-three men and thirty-five women 
of the missionary body are engaged wholly in 
teaching, and several more are similarly oc- 
cupied during a part of their time. Four 
schools for boys and young men teach over four 
hundred students. In eight primary schools 
there are over eight hundred pupils of both 
sexes, and in twelve schools for girls and young 
women there are more than a thousand students. 
In all, the students number two thousand two 
hundred and sixty. The most of these enter 
with no knowledge of Christianity; as they 
advance to higher classes a large proportion 


‘|make a voluntary confession of faith, and it 


often occurs that the whole class is Christian 
before graduation. Still as a means of increas- 
ing the number of converts, the schools are not 
to be compared for a moment with direct 
evangelistic work. But the indirect results are 
not to be ignored. The result of training 
boys and girls for years under Christian in- 
fluence, who will afterwards become factors 
in the history of the nation, cannot be over- 
estimated. Reference is made in the Report 
to the failure of treaty revision conferences 
and subsequent strictness in issuing pass- 
ports, which hindered to some extent the free- 
dom of work in the interior. But a strong 
hope is expressed that the. United States will 
shortly conclude a treaty with Japan abolishing 
extraterritoriality and with it the last hindrance 
from without to the free preaching of the gospel 
in Japan. The Report closes with the hope that 
the forces of the missionaries will soon reach 
every part of Japan. We congratulate this ener- 
getic church on the wisdom of its plans and 
the substantial’ success it can show, and wish 
it increasing prosperity in the future. 


Tue latest ‘Notice to Mariners,” issued by the 
Board of Trade, contains the following re- 
ference to the reef reported by Captain Lee of 
the Abyssinia in September last :—‘ A danger- 
ous rock, awash, is reported to lie off the E. 
coast (of Japan) in approx. 36.° 39’ N., 142.° 
27'E. The position given ‘is within the limits 
of possible error of that assigned to the Askold 
Rock, which was reported in 1859 and was re- 
moved from the Admiralty charts in 1878. 
Mariners should therefore use caution until 
further examination has been made. December, 
1888.” From an old edition of the China Sea 
Directory we learn that ‘‘Askold Reef, said to be 
in lat. 36° 4’ N. long, 141° 25’ E. was reported 
by the Russian frigate Askold, and has been 
again seen by the Russian gun vessel Sybo/e 
(reported by the Commander of the Sidole in 
1871); it is described as being about 20 feet 
above the water, with the sea breaking heavily 
upon it.” It will be remembered that H.M.S, 
Linnet and Swift were detached from the 
squadron in the beginning of October to search 
for the reef reported by the Adyssinca, and 
spent two days in searching for it, but were 
unable to find any trace of it.” 
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Tue Nippon Yusen Kaisha’s steamer Harima 
Maru, Captain Tsuge, sailed from Hakodate, 
on March 3rd, bound to Hanasaki, and the 
following morning, near Cape Gerimo, met a 
great quantity of loose ice. It became necessary 
to slow the engines and proceed with caution. 


At noon of the same day, when about “10 miles 


west of Akkoshi Bay, a mass of pack ice was 
found extending from the shore in a South- 
Easterly direction, completely barring any further 
progress northward. An attempt was made 
to reach Kushiro, but the ice was found closely 
packed along the coast. The vessel was then 
turned seaward and steamed along the edge of 
the ice field, in the hope that a channel might 
be found further off shore, but after following the 
barrier for 20 miles to the South-Eastward, no 
opening could be discovered. On the contrary, 
it was seen thatthe pack extended right away to 
the horizon in the same direction. From the mast- 
head no open water could be distinguished to 
the northward, and the vessel was consequently 
obliged to relinquish all hope of completing her 
voyage and had to return to Hakodate. This ex- 
perience is abnormal. As a rule the ice does 
not extend south of the Goyomai Channel. 
Communication between Hakodate and Hana- 
saki is uninterrupted throughout the winter. 
Possibly there may be some connection between 
this phenomenon and the raw, wet weather that 
has prevailed in Téky6 and Yokohama for the 
past few days. 


Susscripers to the fund for the restoration of 
the grave of Will Adams will be pleased to 
learn that the work has been completed, and 
that it has been done in a neat and substantial 
manner. On Sunday Mr. Mitsuhashi and the 
gentlemen who have superintended the work, 
and who were the original promoters of the 
scheme of restoration, paid a visit to the grave. 
The tomb has been covered with a large quan- 
tity of dressed stone, the front forming a flight 
of steps, upon which the original monumental 
stones have been firmly erected, and the whole 
enclosed in a high and substantial plain iron 
fence. The guardian has had a house built 
close by, and there is no longer a chance of the 
tomb being desecrated by ruthless hands. Mr. 
Walkinshaw, who was present Sunday, todk a 
photograph of the restored grave, which will 
doubtless shortly be on view, but as the place is 
now easy of access, a new path having been cut 
at the top of the hill, many will probably make 
a pilgrimage to the spot. Those who do will 
be amply repaid, if only by the extensive and 
magnificient view of land and sea. 


Accorpinc to the Hongkong papers, Mr. 
Henry Norman, the special commissioner of the 
Pall Mall Gazette, has returned to that Colony 
from his visit to Tonquin, where he inspected 
the coal mines and made a trip to the Franco- 
Chinese frontier. The ceremony of the en- 
thronement of the new King of Annam took 
place on Jan. 31st with great pomp in the pre- 
sence of three hundred mandarins and a number 
of French officials. - The King is a boy aged 
twelve. Mr. Chater’s Praya extension scheme 
has advanced another step. A meeting of the 
marine lot-holders has been held, at which it 
was decided to accept two conditions imposed 
by the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
namely that the new Praya be 75 feet in width 
instead of 65, which will add $40,000 to the 
cost, and that private pier and wharf owners re- 
ceive a certain amount of compensation which 


cently. The Amphtfrite took them on board 


about eighty Cossacks, and forty or fifty labour- 
ers. There were also about ten women, one of 


of the party being steerage passengers. They 
gave out that the object of their journey was to 
establish a religious mission in Abyssinia. Dur- 


which were attended by the whole of the party. 
On arriving at Suakim, an Italian Colonel joined 


ing an eye on the movements of the Mission, 
On arriving at Tajurrah, Colonel Atchinoff 
went ashore to see the head chief or Sultan, 
as he ‘termed him, and after some time re- 
turned on board with this personage. Some 
further private conversation took place on board 
between thetwo. Colonel Atchinoff then called 
for champagne, and after he and the Sultan 
had drank each other's healths, the Sultan re- 
turned to shore accompanied by the whole party. 
As will be remembered, telegrams lately re- 
ceived inform us that Russia has disavowed the 
Mission, and that the whole party have been 
seized by the French Authorities, who have sent 
them back to Russia. By permission of the 
Jockey Club, the Hongkong Polo Club will 
hold a one-day race meeting, at which the Pari- 
mutuel will be introduced. Ponies have been en- 
tered freely, no less than 24 in one race. 


Tue Mainichi Shimbun has been discussing 
the advisability, in the national interest, of 
allowing government officials to become mem- 
bers of Parliament. Art. IX. of the Law of 


sentatives says :—‘‘ Officials of Justice, auditors, 


will involve additional funds to the extent of 
$230,000. After Mr. Chater’s explanation these 
conditions were unreservedly agreedto. A new 
company called the Hongkong Land Invest- 
ment and Agency Company has been formed 
with a capital of $2,500,000, and all the shares 
have been privately subscribed for. The Hong- 
kong Hotel Company has declared a dividend of 
24 per cent. for the half-year. The Daily Press 
gives the following account of the so-called 
religious Mission to Abyssinia:—The Austro- 
Hungarian steamer Amphitrite, which arrived 
here a few days ago, is the steamer which took 
the party of Cossacks to Tajurrah, concerning 
which there has been so much excitement re- 


those of ordinary members. Count Ito and 
Count Kuroda have already declared that the 
Cabinet will not be constituted according to 
party principles, but surely the admission of 
Government officials as members of the Diet 
will conflict with this declaration. Already, 
though Parliament has not been opened, several 
political parties have been formed, and partizans 
are ranging themselves under the standards of 
the Progressionists, the Liberals, the Darsdo- 
Danketsu, and the Ficki-to. These will no 
doubt fight for seats in Parliament; and in 
such circumstances how will it be possible for 
government officials if elected to the Diet to 
hold themselves aloof from party strife? The 
Mainich?, however, believes, notwithstanding 
the provisions of Art. IX., that the majority of 
members of the House of Representatives will 
be of the people. Were it otherwise the House, 
so far from being worthy of its name, would be 
rather a branch of the Executive. For parlia- 
mentary members connected with the Govern- 
ment would be certain to support the views of 
the latter. Take the present local assemblies 
for instance. There the government officials 
who have seats in the assemblies invariably ad- 
vocate the additional burdens proposed by the 
local Governments, while the ordinary members 
are always to be found on the side of retrench- 


at Port Said, the party consisting of about ten 
priests, Colonel Atchinoff, the ‘free Cossack,” 


whom, a most accomplished woman, speaking 
several languages, passed as the wife of Colonel 
Atchinoff. The party carried about twenty-five 
tons of baggage, consisting of several cases, of 
which the contents are unknown, personal effects, 
and a large stock of provisions. They had also 
about fifty rifles. The Colonel, his wife, and 
the priests travelled second class, the remainder 


government officials who wish to enter Parlia- 
ment is to resign their posts, and offer them- 
selves as ordinary citizens for election. Their 
valuable practical knowledge would then be fully 
available for the benefit of the nation. 


ing the voyage the priests held daily services, 


the vessel, it is supposed with the object of keep- 


Many reports have been received of the distribu- 
tion of relief in the distressed districts of China, 
and the columns of the W.-C. Daé#ly News are 
largely occupied with the details. A ball was 
given at the French Municipal Hall in the 
Model Settlement on the 4th instant, in aid of 
the fund for the famine-stricken people, and 
$2,500 were netted. A correspondent of the 
Shanghai journal, after describing a journey 
from Hankow to Chungking, makes _ the 
following reference to the steamer Auling :-— 
‘Tt may also interest your readers to learn that 
on my way west I found the people on the out- 
look for the Kuling. ‘Is she never coming?’ 
said one anxious individual to me, while the 
Magistrate of Tu Chow displayed his interest in 
the matter by sending special messengers to 
my boat for the purpose of obtaining all possible 
information. Not being in the Steamer Com- 
pany’s confidence I was unable to do more than 
repeat the popular rumours which are in every- 
body's mouth down river. Judging from the 
questions asked, I gathered that his Worship 
was daily looking for the steamer, and that se- 
veral important dispatches had reached him 
referring to her. His patience must be sorely 
tried. Nosteamer yet, and the poor man doubt- 
less ‘ waiting’on! Such a spirit of expectancy 
does him credit, and is worthy of being re- 
warded.” 


Election of members of the House of Repre- 


revenue officials and police officials shall not be 
eligible. Officials other than those enumerated 
in the preceding clause may, so long as their 
official functions are not thereby interfered with, 
serve as members, retaining their official posi- 
tion.” Though in other countries government 
officials are not infrequently permitted to be- 
come members of national assemblies, our 
contemporary doubts the wisdom of any such 
concession in the case of Japan. In the 
first place, the peculiar and novel state in 
which the country at present is cannot be suited 
to any such system ; and secondly, Government 
officials sitting in Parliament would without 
doubt be actuated by motives different from 


o 


“A very important discussion,” says the Mew 
York Sun, “upon the physical effects of the 
drinking of alcoholic liquors has recently taken 
place in the Pathological Society of London. 
It was continued during several meetings, and 
among those participating in it were some of 
the most distinguished men of the medical pro- 
fession. The moral side of the question was 
not touched upon at all, the inquiry being as to 
the pathology of alcoholism, and the excessive 


ment and economy. The only course open for’ 


. 
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five girls. The appearance of the corpses was]any chance of success, we should say that the 


use of alcohol in its concentrated forms was 
treated of almost wholly. In opening the de- 
bate, Dr. Payne gave an historical review of the 
subject, from which it appeared that up to the 
sixteenth century there are very few notices in 
medical literature of the influence of inebriety 
in causing disease. In the sixteenth and 
seventeeth centuries they are also rare, Harvey's 
lectures making no direct reference to alco- 
holism, though he described certain cases of 
liver disease evidently produced by that cause. 
But in the period from 1700 to 1850 they begin 
to be frequent, the earlier part of that period 
having been marked by the introduction of dis- 
tilled liquors as a beverage. In 1724 the 
College of Physicians made a public represen- 
tation as to the evils of spirit drinking, and 
earnest efforts were undertaken by the profession 
to check the rapidly growing practice. From 
1850 to the present time, the era of the rise of 
pathological histology, or the department of 
medicine which concernge ilself with the effects 
of disease on the animal tissues, the subject 
has assumed a leading importance. As the 
result of such pathological investigations, 
Dr. Payne and all the speakers treated 
alcohol as a veritable poison; but he ex- 
plained that he used the term poison not with 
unqualified condemnation. He described it as 
favouring the accumulation of fat, acting as a 
functional stimulus, or, in larger doses, as a 
functional poison on the nervous system, espe- 
cially on the brain, and working as a tissue poi- 
son, as destroying the vitality of some tissue 
elements and setting up inflammation in others. 
The changes worked by it on the brain Dr. 
Payne described as generally like those of old 
age. Excessive drinking seems to diminish 
the fertility of both sexes, especially of the male. 
The preponderance of testimony is that it is not 
a frequent cause of Bright’s disease. The or- 
gans of respiration suffer, obstinate catarrls of 
larnyx and bronchi being common; drinking 
habits make such skin diseases as psoriasis and 
eczema inveterate and sometimes quile incur- 
able. So far as statistics obtained by the British 
Medical Association show, alcohol has no in- 
fluence in inducing apoplexy, diabetes, and 
pneumonia, though in the last disease pre- 
liminary drinking habits impair resistance to its 
ravages. Different diseases are induced by dif- 
ferent forms of the stimulant, gout being rare in 
a whisky-drinking country and common in a 
beer-drinking. In summing up the debate, Dr. 
Payne said that it had been shown that the 
action of alcohol had more resemblance to the 
action of mineral poisons than we have been 
accustomed to think.” 


We have already alluded briefly to the fatal 
accident that occurred at the spinning factory 
of Onoko, in Kanazawa, Kaga province, on the 
8th instant. Some particulars are now given by 
the Ofictal Gaze/fe. The accident occurred at 
about half-past five o’clock in the morning. 
Work had not yet commenced, but a number of 
the factory hands, principally girls, had as- 
sembled and were warming themselves in the 
engine room when the boiler burst. The force 
. of the explosion was very great. It was felt fully 
half-a-mile away. Nearly three-fourths of the 
boiler were torn off and hurled toa distance of a 
hundred and fifty yards. Eight factory girls and 
one male hand were killed on the spot. The wound- 
ed numbered nine, among whom were two mana- 
gers, one male factory hand, one fireman, and 


terrible ; they were so cruelly mutilated as to be, 
in most cases, quite unrecognisable. Among 
the wounded, loss of limbs and severe scalding 
were the most serious injuries. Some of the 
bodies are said to have been thrown forty yards. 
The engine was of seven horse-power. The 
boiler tubes had been constructed in Kanazawa 
a year previously, and the engine purchased in 
July of 1886. The cause of the disaster is sup- 
posed to have been a failure of the safety valve. 


A corresponpDEnT of the Niché Nicht Shimbun 
throws new light on the story of the late Vis- 
count Mori’s visit to the Shrine of Daijingu in De- 
cember, 1887. The correspondent says that the 
gate at which the supposed act of disrespect was 
perpetrated, is the fourth gate, that is to say, 
the outermost entrance. It is here that wor- 
shippers throw coin into the Satsen-bako. The 
gate is under the charge of the Kannushi lowest 
in rank, and is altogether a place to which com- 
paratively little reverence attaches. Visilors of 
chokuntn and séntn rank, as well as persons who 
show liberality in their contributions to the 
Satsen-bako, are allowed to pass the gate, and 
for the rest there is nothing to indicate that 
special exclusiveness is observed. It must also 
be remembered, the correspondent adds, that 
the Shinto shrines at Ise are not constructed, as 
to their approaches and gates, afterthe manner 
of ordinary buildings. A stranger going there 
might easily be puzzled how to proceed. It is 
in the highest degree improbable that the small- 
est disreSpect was intended by Viscount Mori. 
He saw nothing whatever to indicate that the 
gate and its curtain were treated with respect, 
and in raising the curtain with his stick his 
sole object undoubtedly was to discover how to 
proceed. He might have passed in at once had 
he been so minded, .bnt his hesitation and the 
action that inadvertently accompanied it, led to 
the fatal consequences so deplorable and so 
utterly unmerited. 
* . * 

After the publication of the above by the 
Nicht Nicht Shimbun, a Shinto official ad- 
dressed that journal, denying the correctness of 
its correspondent’s information, and saying that 
it is not usual to allow persons who have con- 
tributed large alms to pass the gate. It never- 
theless appears that the accounts originally 
published unjustly magnified the nature of 
Viscount Mori’s act. — 


Certain Liberals are not at all satisfied that 
Aibara Naobumi, the would-be assassin of 
their leader, Count Itagaki, should languish in 
prison. In 1882, Aibara was condemned to 
penal servitude for life for an attempt to kill 
Count (then Mr.) Itagaki, and was sent to 
Sarachi Prison in Hokkaido, where he is now 
confined. There is very little doubt that Aibara, 
a conservative of the old type, regarded Liberal- 
ism and its leader with bitter hatred, and that, 
in altempting to take Count Itagaki’s life, he 
counted himself an honest patriot. Considered 
from this point of view, his crime was of a poli- 
tical character, and as the Imperial Amnesty 
granted at the promulgation of the Constitution 
was supposed to cover all political offences, it 
is claimed that Aibara should be included inthe 
act of elemency. Count Itagaki himself is said 
to be very desirous of procuring Aibara’s par- 
don, and there is talk of petitioning the Em- 
peror to thatend. If such a petition ever had 


opportunity has now been definitely lost. Many 
so-called “liberals” have shown that the Au- 
thorities could scarcely err more fatally than by 
treating political assassins with leniency. Nishi- 
no Buntaro’s story is an effective warning. Not 
to condone such crimes, but to visit them with 
the utmost penalty of the law and the execra- 
tion of all intelligent persons, is the plain duty 
of the time. 


Tue telegraphic news forwarded by Reuter stat- 
ing that Pigott, the furnisher of the Parnell 
letters lo Zhe 7imes, had admitted having in- 
formed Archbishop Walsh that the letters were 
forgeries, bore date London the 27th February. 
It would seem, therefore, that the admission was 
extracted from Pigott in evidence given on the 
26th. But this is by no means clear. Pigott 
made his first appearance before the Commis- 
sion at the afternoon sitting of February zoth. 
He is described as a well-dressed, benevolent- 
looking man of about 60 years ofage. In 1885 
he had been proprietor of the: Zréshman, a 
Fenian organ, and had himself belonged to the 
Supreme Council of the I.R. B. Parnell, Biggar, 
Mullett, and Murphy had_ all been members of 
this Council at some period. Pigott’s story, 
told briefly, was this:—Among the Fenians 
there had been a man named Eugene Davis, 
who left Ireland and went to France to study 
for holy orders. To this man Pigott ad- 
dressed himself at Lausanne in January, 
1886. Pigott was then acting under the direc- 
tion of Houston, Secretary of the Loyal Patriotic 
League. He had for some time been in pe- 
cuniary difficulties, and finally entered into an 
arrangement to procure and supply information 
against the Parnellites on payment of a guinea 
aday. Knowing that Davis was bitter against 
the Parnellites—Davis being apparently a warm 
advocate of Fenian methods—Pigott applied to 
him on the plea that he desired to write a 
pamphlet against the National League and to 
embody signed documents in it. At first 
Davis showed reluctance, but finally a douceur 
of £1,000 opened his mouth and he gave 
information which was immediately communi- 
cated to Houston. As yet, however, no signed 
documents were forthcoming. By and by 
Pigott met, in Paris, one Morris Murphy of the 
Clan-na-Gael, and by this man’s aid, after a 
journey to New York, he obtained the cele- 
brated Parnell letters. They were enclosed in 
a black bag, which contained besides some 
other letters of Parnell’s and of Egan’s. Murphy 
received £500 for this performance. “He 
took me,” said Pigott, ‘to a café in the Rue St. 
Honore. He conducted me to a private room 
where five men were seated around a table. 
These men, he said, represented the Clan-na- 
Gael. He made me swear on a Catholic prayer- 
book that under no circumstances would I re- 
veal the source from which I obtained the docu- 
ments. I also swore I would not mention 
names, and if any proceedings followed the 
publication of the letters I would not testify.” 
Pigott procured other letters of Parnell’s 
from Thomas Brown, also a member of the 
Clan na Gael, two years afterwards in Paris. 
For these letters he paid £150. The Parnell 
letters did not profess to be writlen by Par- 
nell: they were only signed by him. On the 
strength of these letters and on other informa- 
tion procured by Pigott, the ‘ Parnellism and 
Crime” articles were compiled. “All these de- 
tails were given by Pigott in Court with sufficient 
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readiness and appearance of candour. It was|z2nd of.February. Possibly the Commission did 
further shown in evidence that, owing to the|not sit on Saturday and Sunday, and on Monday, 
oath sworn by him to the Clan-na-Gael, Zhe|the 25th, Pigott seems to have disappeared. 
Times refrained from requiring an explanation] Zhe Zimes, then, having regard to the exposure 
of the source whence the letters were obtained. | made of Pigott’s character and to the fact of his 
Pigott supplemented his story by an account of |absconding, doubtless adopted the only digni- 
certain attempts made by Parnell's friends or] fied and honest course—withdrey the letters, 
agents to threaten or cajole him into con-|and expressed regret for their publication. But 
fessing the letters to be forgeries, but this}it does not appear, so far as we know, that 
part of the tale possesses little significance if| Pigott admitted them to be forgeries. On the 
we assume that Parnell and his associates really | contrary, he seems to have maintained their 
knew the letters to be spurious. This ended] genuineness to the last. Of course it is con- 
the examination-in-chief. Sir Charles Russell|ceivable that evidence produced on the 25th 
then took Pigott in hand. He prefaced the{may have finally established the fictitious- 
cross-examination by requiring the witness to] ness of the letters. But this is unlikely. Had 
write the following words, “livelihood, prosely-| such evidence been given Reuter would surely 
tism, Patrick Egan, hesitancy.” Pigott spelled] have connected it with Zhe Zimes’ withdrawal, 
the last word “‘hesitency,” an error also made | instead of virtually referring the latter to Pigott’s 
in the supposed Parnell letters. This point] disappearance. The ending seems very un- 
made, Sir Charles then sprang his great mine. | satisfactory. Who is to say that Pigott, though 
It was a letter written by Pigott to Archbishop |really honest about the letters, did not lose his 
Walsh three days before 7e Times published |head completely after three days in the witness- 
the Parnell letters. It ran thus :— box under the scalpel of Sir Charles Russell, 


Private and confidential. My Lord: The importance of | and fly simply to escape any continuance of 
the matter about which I write will doubtless excuse this 1 
instrusion on your attention. Briefly, I wish to say that [| SUCH an ordeal? 
have been made aware of details of certain proceedings 
that are Wn aap with the object of destroying the 
influence of the Parnellite party in Parliament. 1 cannot 
enter more fully into details than to state that the proceed- 
ings referred to consist in the publication of certain state- 
ments purporting to prove the complicity of Parnell himself 
and some of his suppoiters with murders and outrages in 
Ireland, to be followed in all probability by the institution 
of criminal proceedings against these parties by the Go- 
vernment. - 

Your Grace may be assured that I speak with full know- 
ledge and am in a position to prove beyond all doubt or 
question the truth of what I say. I will further assure your 

race that 1am also able to point out how the designs 
may be successfully combatted and defeated. I assure 
pine Grace that I have no other motive except to respect- 

ully suggest that your Giace would communicate the sub- 
stance of what I state to some one or other of the parties 
concerned, on, however, the specific understanding that my 
name be kept a secret, to whom I could furnish details, ex- 
hibit proofs, and suggest how the coming blow may 
be effectually met. For reasons ‘which, no doubt, 
your Grace will have no difficulty in discovering, 
i could nut apply to any of the parties direct, and 
that is why I venture to ask your Grace’s interference. 
At the same time | know that in adopting this 
course I run the risk of incuriing your Grace’s dis- 
pleasure, but perhaps the deep interest which your Grace 
1s known to take in the preservation of the integrity of the 

arty that is so seriously threatened will plead my excuse. 
Moreover, | am forced to beg your Grace’s assistance from 
the strong conviction in my own mind, founded on what | 
have learned and the evidence relied on, which is prima 
facie serious, that the proceedings. unless met in the way | 
can suggest, will succeed in their object. In any case, 
therefore I trust your Grace will regard this letter as private 
and confidential, except that it may be referred to in fur- 
therance of the motives with which it was sent. 

P.S.—I need hardly add that did I consider the par- 
ties really guilty of the things charged against them | 
should not deca of suggesting that your Grace should 
take part in an effort to shield them. I only wish to im- 
press upon your Grace that the evidence is apparently con- 
vincing, and probably would insure conviction if submitted 
to an English jury. 


of the East. He spent three weeks there, pene- 
trated as far as the Franco-Chinese frontier, 
among the pirates, and visited the new coal- 
fields. With regard to the latter, he writes that 
they are undoubtedly good, and that Japan 
must anticipate keen competition from them, 
The shares (500 francs par) are now quoted at 
350 per cent. premium. Mr. Norman adds 
that he can bear personal testimony to the quality 
of the coal, since he travelled for a week in M. 
Bavier-Chaffour’s steam-launch with a high- 
pressure engine burning the coal all the time. 


Tue rumours of Cabinet changes, referred to by 
us in a recent‘issue, are repeated and confirmed 
by the vernacular press. Count Goto, we are 
told, is likely to enter the Cabinet either as 
Minister of State for Education or for Com- 
munications ; Viscount Tani will be appointed 
Minister of State for the Imperial Household, 
and Count Itagaki will be nominated President 
of the House of Peers. There is still, of course, 
an element of conjecture in these assertions, 
but on the whole they seem fairly trustworthy. 
Should they be accomplished, Viscount Hiji- 
kata will probably go to the Privy Council, and 
Viscount Enomoto, if the Zezshénshé is chosen 
for Count Goto, will receive the portfolio of 
Education. 


STRANGE incidents chequer the history of daily 
life in China. Here is one reported in the 
Peking Gazette :-— 


The Governor of Yinnan states that in some of the 
country districts of that province the villagers have a hor- 
rible custom of burning to death any man caught stealing 
corn or fruits in the fields. They at the same time compel 
the man’s relations to sign a document giving then consent 
to what is done, and then make them light the fire with 
their own hands, so to deter them from lodging a complaint 
afterwards. Sometimes the horrible penalty is exacted for 
the breaking of a single branch or stalk, or even false ac- 
cusations are made and men put to death out of spite. 
This terrible practice, which seems incredible when heard, 
came into use during- the time of the Yiannan rebellion ; 
and the constant efforts of the authorities have not suc- 
ceed in extirpating it since. Last autumn a case of the 
kind occurred in the Ch‘a-ching Prefecture. One evenin 
a man named Péng Chao-sheng was going down to watch 
his own field. His path led him alung the side of a patch 
of maize belonging to another man. As he passed he 
pulled off a head of corn.. ‘The owner saw him and 
shouted out, upon which he dropped the corn and fled. 
The owner went and told his landlord, upon which the 
latter proposed that the pilferer should be burned, The 
two men having agreed, next morning they laid the matter 
before an assembly of the villagers. As the matter was so 
trifling, some advised that it should be let drop, but their 
opinion was not listened to. On the following day the two 
men seized their victim and bound him. ‘he poor man’s 
mother came with all her relations and begged for mercy. 

he offered to make atonement by forfeiting the whole of 
her property to the community; but all she could say was 
of no avail. ‘The men refused to give way, and ordered 
her to give her consent to the murder in writing, threaten- 
ing her that otherwise they would put her to death also. 
Overcome by fear she asked a stranger, a travelling 
doctor, who cannot be identified, to write the required 
paper for her. ‘They then piled up a heap cf brushwuod 
in anempty place outside the village, and the next day at 
noon carried the man out and laid him bound upon it. 
The woman was compelled to set fire to the faggots, and 
her son was burnt to death. Afterwards, as soon as she 
could, she st.Je away to the town and gave information to 
the authorities. The two men were immediately arrested. 
One of them, the landlord, died in prison; but the other 
was sent to the provincial capital for trial. ‘Ihe memorialist 
finds that in the fifteenth year of Ch‘ien Lung (a.D. 1750), 
at the request of the Governor of Sechuan, it was decreed 
that in the case of any person’s being burnt to death by a 
body of men, the principal offender should be executed by 
the lingering process and participants in the crime be be- 
headed. ‘Ihe landlord, who in this case was the principal, 
has already died. His fellow offender has been condemned 
to immediate decapitation, and the sentence has been 
carried into effect without delay. 


Earty on Sunday morning a man named Ka- 
neko Rikizo, aged about 26 years, committed a 
murderous assault on his wife and her foster- 
mother at their house in Fukutomi-cho, Ichome. 
He had only been adopted into the familya 
month before. His wife, who is 16 years of 
age, was severely cut and stabbed about the head 
and other parts of the body, and _ her foster- 
mother has no less than ten wounds, the weapon 
employed being a large kitchen knife. The 
women are not expected to recover, and their 
assailant has disappeared. 


Tue Penang Gazetle says that the O.S.S. Co.’s 
steamer Hecfor arrived in Penang from Liver- 
pool on the morning of the 2oth ult. bringing 
the steamer WVes/or of the same line, also out- 
ward bound, in tow. It appears that her main 
shaft and piston rod broke when off Acheen, 
and fortunately for the owners, she was picked 
up by the Hector four hours after the accident. 


Inrormation has been received here of the loss 
of the steamer Suma/ra by fire. The vessel, 
which carried a large cargo of kerosene from 
Batoum, was consigned to Messrs. Adamson, 
Bell & Co., of this port. The particulars do not 
include any statement as to loss of life, but both 
vessel and cargo are presumed to be totally lost. 


This letter was:read on the 21st of February. 
It produced a great sensation. Pigott, however, 
did not entirely break down. He endured a 
trying cross-examination, and persisted in aver- 
ing that he could not recall the circumstances 
he had intended to allude to in the letter to the 
Archbishop. But the next day he voluntarily 
admitted that the statements made by him to 
Archbishop Walsh had been unfounded. Other 


We beg to acknowledge the receipt of the 
following subscriptions to the China Famine 
Relief Fund :— 


] by him to the Archbish Il the Hon, wee G. Napier..$10 \ Hi Gapbios, Esq........00.0. $5 
sent 1im to the Archbishop as well as . Loureito, ESq. ...ssseescseeee 10 | AL We ceccscsereecen 240 
Stele y P Tue Reuter’s summary of the Queen’s Speech £. 8 Glover, Bsa. 10 | E. B. Watson, Esq.. 10 


the latter's replies were then read, until it be- 
came quite clear that Pigott had at least evin- 
ced willingness to give some information which 
would refute the charges against Parnell. Sir 
Charles Russell also produced other letters 
showing that Pigott's impecuniosity had led him 
to make false statements to other persons. Still 
Pigott did not yield entirely. Asked by Sir 
Charles if he was not ashamed of himself, he 
replied hotly :—‘ Under the circumstances, no. 
It is scandalous that I should be thus ques- 
tioned. I did not forge the letters. If I did I 
should not be here.” This was on Friday, the 


F, H. Trevithick, Esq. 
J. Conder, Esq....... 
Captain Brinkley ... 
E. A. Griffiths, Esq.... 


published in the Singapore Free Press, after 
referring to England’s foreign relations, has, in 
addition to what was sent to us, ‘‘ that the con- 
dition of Ireland has improved ; that negotia- 
tions with the rulers of Thibet regarding Sikkim 
continue with some hope that further military 
action will be needless; that a bill will be in- 
troduced for the extension of local Government 
in Scotland.” 


10] C.C. Georgeson, Es 


From telegraphic advices received in Tokyo, it 
appears that Mr. Swift, the recently appointed 
Representative of the United States in Japan, 
intends to leave San Francisco for this country 
on the 2oth of April. His arrival in Tokyo 
may therefore be looked for about May 13th. 


Mr. Fraser left England on the rqth instant. 
His arrival in Japan may therefore be looked 
for about the end of April. 


Mr. Henry Norman's letters describing his 
visit to Tonquin will not be among the least 
interesting of his contributions to our knowledge 
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THE JAPANESE WITNESSES IN THE 
RECENT CASE OF STABBING. 
-—_—_e—_——_ 

HERE is a slight change of opinion, 
T we observe, with reference to the 
case of stabbing, recently tried in H.B.M.’s 
Court for Japan. At first our local con- 
temporaries had but one comment to 
make—censure of the Japanese witnesses. 
One journal applied to them expressions 
which, being peculiar to its own vocu- 
bulary of abuse, may be treated as the 
invective of any irresponsible Yahoo. 
The other, a newspaper of very different 
tone, said that ‘‘ their evidence could-have 
been little short of perjured”; regretted 
that “these very veracious witnesses were 
allowed to depart without one word of 
censure or reproach from the Bench;” 
averred that “the case was so very 
clear that a few judicial remarks could 
by no possibility have been out of 
place”; and foretold that ‘Japanese sai- 
lors will conceive the notion that they can 
lie with inpunity in the foreign Sazbanshos, 
for lying one or two of them certainly 
were.’ This same journal now varies its 
verdict considerably. Talking no longer 
of “lying” or “perjury,” it announces its 
belief that “these Japanese did not wil- 
fully perjure themselves, that they unin- 
tentionally confounded the two men.” 
There ought not, in our opinion, to have 
been much difficulty in arriving at some 
such conclusion from the outset. The 
Japanese witnesses had no apparent 
motive of any kind to swear falsely. If 
they erred at all, they erred simply by 
unwittingly failing to identify the right 
man. But did they err? ‘That is the 
question. It will be observed that the 
journal from which we have quoted 
originally. declared ‘the case to be so 
very clear that a few judicial remarks” 
—in the form of censure of the Japa- 
nese witnesses— could by no possibility 
have been out of place.” The same journal 
now sums up this “very clear case” thus: 
—Green, despite his pleading guilty, 
and despite the sworn evidence of several 
witnesses as to his identity, was acquitted 
on the mere statement, unconfirmed by 
. oath, of a single man; while the latter 
was convicted of an assault, with which 
the prosecutor never charged him, and 
which all the witnesses swore was com- 
mitted by another man, on his own simple 
statement without an iota of other evi- 
dence.” It is plain, therefore, as we 
said above, that opinions have changed. 
Our local contemporary begins to re- 
cognise that the oaths of four men— 
in respect of whom no disturbing motive 
or suspicion of malicious bias can be alleged 
—are worthy of more credence in a Court 
of Law than the statement of one man. 
We should be pleased to leave the case 
there, since we do not: contend for more 
than is now admitted, but it seems ad- 
visable to refer to one or two other points. 
Our contemporary says that we “ pretend 


to disbelieve EKLOFF’S statement,” and 
that we “ask how he could recognise the 
man whom he stabbed, any better than the 
Japanese could recognise him.” This is in- 
correct. Wedo not “pretend to disbelieve” 
anyone’s statement. Our argument is 
simply that the unsupported identification 
of EKLOFF should certainly not possess 
more weight than the unanimous identifica- 
tion “of four Japanese. EKLOFF, ac- 
cording to his own showing, was sur- 
rounded and pressed upon by a‘crowd of 
blue-jackets, one of whom he stabbed in 
self-defence. Thus he undertook to iden- 
tify one particular man out of a mob of 
assailants, and to assert that that man, and 
that man only, was the person whom he 
had stabbed. The Japanese witnesses, on 
the other hand, had to choose between two 
men only. On the face of the thing, which 
identification was the more likely to be 
correct—EKLOFF’S, made, if his own ac- 
count be credible, in the hurry and alarm 
of escaping from a crowd of “ pressing”’ 
assailants, or that of the Japanese witnesses 
only one of whom, if their account be cre- 
dible, was in any way connected with the 
act of violence? If there be any difficulty in 
answering this question, consider further 
the place and the time when the stabbing 
occurred. The time was half-past ten on 
a dark night. Much stress was laid on the 
darkness of the night by our local con- 
temporaries when, in their early hastiness, 
they sought to discredit the testimony of 
the Japanese witnesses. ‘“‘It was true,” 
the ¥apan Herald wrote, summarizing the 
evidence, ‘‘the night was dark, the time 
being about 10.30, but the Japanese, one 
and all, were very careful to explain that, 
owing to a fortunate circumstance, there 
happened to be a lamp almost opposite the 
place where the wounding took place. 
By this means they had been clearly able 
to see the man’s features, and they re- 
cognised the man inthe dock asthe culprit.” 
Now was there a lamp opposite to the 
place where the cutting happened, accord- 
ing to EKLOFF? The places were different. 
The prosecution said that the stabbing oc- 
curred near a saké shop into which one of 
the British sailors had thrown stones. 
EKLOFF said that it occurred as he was 
trying to get into a boat. The Japanese 
at all events accounted for their ability to 
identify the stabber. EKLOFF did not ac- 
tempt to account for his. We do not pre- 
tend to judge between the stories. Our 
previous comments were directed, as are 
our present, merely to showing that the 
testimony itself, if judged by the ordinary 
rules of evidence, cannot for a moment 
be said to support EKLOFF and confound 
the Japanese witnesses. There is, indeed, 
one strong feature in EKLOFF story. He 
told it to his own cost. But had he ac- 
curately counted the cost? May -he not 
easily have argued that since his own 
testimony could not be accepted without 
completely discrediting the Japanese evi- 
dence, it would have been possible to set 


up a valid defence after confession? Sup- 
pose—we merely present a supposition— 
suppose that these two men, GREEN and 
EKLOFF, having been comrades on the 
night of the trouble, agreed to stand by 
one another throughout. Suppose that, 
GREEN being on the point of conviction, 
EKLOFF stepped forward and assumed the 
blame, on the understanding that GREEN 
should then swear that the stabbing had 
been done in self-defence. Might not 
the men by such a scheme have fairly 
reckoned, if not on escaping altogether, at 
any rate on getting off with a very light 
sentence? These are hypotheses fairly 
worthy to be taken into account in con- 
sidering a case that presents such pecu- 
liar features. It is quite conceivable that 
the Japanese witnesses mistook their man, 
and that, so far as concerns GREEN’S ac- 
quittal and EKLOFF’S conviction, the ends 
of justice were served. But this is mere 
supposition. There is absolutely nothing 
except EKLOFF’S statement to set against 
the sworn testimony of four Japanese. 
The Fapan Herald seeks to make a point 
against the Japanese by showing that 
whereas the complainant spoke to only one 
foreigner being present, other witnesses 
swore there were two. Now there certainly 
were two foreigners on the scene, but does 
it follow that the complainant saw them 
both? He was stabbed, he averred, by one 
foreigner, and was then helped to hospital 
in a fainting condition. It is absurd to 
say that his evidence “ flatly contradicted” 
that of the other witnesses, merely be- 
cause he had cognisance of only one 
foreigner. The conclusion of the Yapan 
Herald in this particular is worthy of the 
line of reasoning by which it persuades 
itself that EKLOFF was in a position to 
confidently avow himself the stabber of 
the complainant. ‘EKLOFF,” our con- 
temporary says, ‘“‘knew he had wound- 
ed somebody; there was only one Japa- 
nese wounded; therefore he must be 
the one.” We venture to hope that 
there are not many persons who would 
swear to a conclusion deduced from 
such hypothetical premisses. It is not 
proved either that EKLOFF knew he had 
wounded any one or that only one Japa- 
nese was wounded. EKLOFF may have 
used his knife. He may have intended to 
use it with effect, and he may have sup- 
posed that the effect was serious. But he 
may also have been mistaken. ‘The in- 
jury inflicted by him may have been too 
trivial to provoke public complaint. On 


the other hand, GREEN may also have. 


used his knife and used it with effect. 
Who is to decide among these eventua- 
lities? Certainly we cannot, and.we there- 
fore see no reason to modify our previous 
assertion that the accuracy of EKLOFF’S 
identification is at least as doubtful as the 
accuracy of that of the Japanese witnesses. 
For the rest we entirely agree with the 
comments of the Fapan Herald, and we 
trust that the administration of justice in 
British Courts will never again be discre- 
dited by such a strange incident. 
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LHE FAMINE IN CHINA. 
—_q——____ 

E do not know how carefully our 

‘readers in Japan have followed the 
story of the cruel famine now prevailing 
in the neighbouring empire of China, but it 
seems impossible for us as journalists to 
keep silence any longer within sight of 
such a calamity. In January public atten- 
tion was first actively directed to the 
question, chiefly through the reports of 
missionaries who, residing in the afflicted 
districts, were able to speak with as- 
surance. No time was lost in starting 
subscription lists, but, as might have 
been expected, doubts were entertained 
at the outset with regard to the ac- 
tual extent of the suffering. That the 
inhabitants of Shantung and Manchuria 
‘were in many places on the verge of star- 
vation, all accounts agreed in stating. But 
it was asserted that the area of distress 
extended also to Honan, Auhui, and Kiang- 
su, and that no such famine had occurred 
in China since the tenth year of the 
Emperor HsigN FENG (1861). Whether 
things are quite so bad as these accounts 
implied, there seems to be still some 
difficulty in determining, and in truth 
people have ceased to ask questions, for 
the stories that pour in from the mission- 
aries show that whether three provinces, 
or four, or five are seriously involved, the 
misery is at all events of the most acute 
and wide-spread character, only to be re- 
lieved by an exceptional effort of charity. 
Primarily the devastation wrought by the 
outbreak of the Yellow River is responsible, 
but added to this there has been failure of 
crops, total or partial, on a large scale, and 
these misfortunes find the people nearly 
wholly unprepared to meet them. Of 
course the regions most cruelly afflicted 
are those over which the floods swept. 
There, after the first race for life before 
the rushing waters, such of the survivors 
as possessed means to remove from the de- 
vastated regions, passed at once to neigh- 
bouring cities or villages. But for the vast 
majority no escape was possible. Nothing 
remained but to return to the wrecks of 
their homes, and collect whatever was left 
of their goods and chattels. Generally-the 
houses had disappeared almost entirely, 
and the people were compelled to build 
huts for the shelter of themselves and their 
children during the approaching winter. 
The material employed for this purpose, 
the only material available, was mud, 
and before the walls of these wretched 
structures were dry, the frost set in. 
Nevertheless, in such clammy dens, so 
small and comfortless that they were com- 
parable only to dog kennels or fowl-houses, 
tens, nay hundreds of thousands of women 
and children. huddled, with scarcely any- 
thing to eat and the prospect of death from 
Starvation or cold staring them in the face. 
In China the Authorities, not unaccustomed 
to these shocking calamities, generally or- 
ganise speedy methods of relief. But they 


are methods that fail altogether to reach 
the acutest suffering. Soup kitchens are 
established, where a bowl of cooked millet 
is dispensed daily to each applicant. 
These kitchens are opened at an early 
hour every morning, and the food is 
given without question to every comer, 
until the supply for the day is ex- 
hausted. With such a fashion of dis- 
tribution it follows naturally that profes- 
sional beggars and able-bodied applicants 
come off best. The sick, the weakly, and 
the young have no chance. They fare 
like the cripple at the Pool of Bethesda. 
Besides, the sphere of relief is necessarily 
limited. Only those who live near enough 
to the kitchens to reach them within a few 
hours after day-break, can hope for relief. 
At eight kitchens thus established in 
Shangtung, it was calculated that twenty 
thousand people received food daily. 
Among these twenty thousand, how many 
women, children, or aged folks were in- 
cluded? The Authorities did not attempt 
any house-to-house visitation; did not 
attempt in any way to find out the actual 
circumstances of those relieved. They just 
ladled out the food to one and all alike, first 
come, first served. It is appalling to think 
of this struggle for life, in which all that 
most needed help and charity must be thrust 
aside. Conceive the case of a mother 
with three or four little ones, forcing. her 
way to asoup kitchen, arriving just too 
late and knowing that the next day must 
still further reduce her slender chance of 
succour since the weakness of starvation 
would hold her back. And_ children, 
parentless either by death or desertion, 
almost equally common forms of bereave- 
ment, how must it fare with them in the 
daily scramble? A bowl of millet, sorry 
food enough to sustain life for twenty-four 
hours, was nevertheless luxury compared 
with the means of sustenance generally 
available. There were gradations in the 
scale of diet. By the wealthy alone grain 
was procurable. Already at the end of 
February the prices of all kinds of grain, 
especially sorghum and millet, the common 
food of the poor, had risen over a hundred 
per cent.and were stillrising. Grain eaters, 
therefore, were exceptional. The bulk of 
the people were compelled to subsist on 
food ordinarily given to cattle and swine, 
chaff and leaves mixed with beans, bean- 
cake, or a handful of grain. Yet those 
who could procure this nauseous mixture 
were fortunate. Another class, numbered 
by millions, had to subsist on chaff alone. 
Chaff, the husks that even swine refuse, 
commanded a good price and became a 
chief staple in the market. Digging for 
weeds and roots or cutting the blades of 
the young wheatconstituted the occupation 
of thousands of starving wretches, and the 
weeds and roots so eagerly devoured, pro- 
duce, after a time, internal suffering scarce- 
ly inferior to the pangs of starvation. As 
each day passed, adding to the intensity 
of the famine, numbers of people descended 


from the chaff-leaves-and-bean class—from 
the ranks of the happy eaters of pig’s food 
—to the class of chaff alone. It is on 
behalf of these most miserable starvlings 
that charity is solicited. The paltry sum 
of ten cash daily suffices to keep one 
person alive. Five dollars will preserve 
a whole family until the famine is past. 
The records are appalling. When the 
stomach refuses husks and weakness 
ensues, people lic on the stone kangs in- 
side their clammy mud huts—“ ice-houses ” 
as they have well been called—and quietly 
starve to death. Here is the account of 
an eye-witness :—“ Almost without excep- 
tion the families were living in the merest 
kennels, and so confined that in some 
cases not only the kang but the floor was 
littered with human beings. The stench 
from these dens of human misery was 
sometimes horrible, so much so that on 
more than one occasion it was quite out 
of the question for me to face it. In some 
of the houses I found a little of the refuse 
of bean-curd, in others a little of the husk 
of buckwheat crushed, a black dust, such 
as the swine do eat. But in the large 
majority of cases my search revealed ab- 
solutely nothing except water. The hus- 
band was as a general rule absent, ‘he 
had been away for a month in search of 
work,’ or ‘he had gone to the soup 
kitchen,’ or ‘he was away begging some- 
thing for the wife and weans.’ Many had 
not tasted food for days; an occasional 
bowl of bean-curd refuse, or the black dust, 
had come as a godsend to others. ‘The 
saddest cases were the poor women with 
three or -four little children about them, 
often one at the breast. Once we came 
across a widow with six, almost naked, 
bairns. The mother was weeping bitterly, 
while the children clamoured for food. 
She was feeding them in turns from a dish 
containing some cold black porridge made 
of the ground husk of buckwheat, the gift 
of a neighbour in distress. In another 
house we found five families huddled to- 
gether in two small chien, the total 
humanity being forty. Sixteen children 
under ten were squatting on the kang 
shivering, some of them crying from 
hunger and cold, no food, no-fire, al- 
most no clothing. Two women were ill, 
‘Shang’han’ fever, it was said.’’ 


A month ago this fever was another ter- 
rible foe in prospect—the famine fever. 
Its advent was almost inevitable, and the 
miserable people are now face to face with 
it. But we have said enough to show the 
nature of the cruel calamity. That many 
of our readers will come forward to aid 
the good work of alleviating such misery 
we entertain no doubt whatever. The de- 
mands on the charity of this community 
are numerous, but they never fail to meet 
with a kindly response, and a case so 
urgent as the present will surely not prove 
exceptional. Already several subscriptions 
have reached us, and we gladly undertake 
to acknowledge in these columns and for- 
ward to the proper source whatever sums 
our fellow-residents may be disposed to 
contribute. 
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BRITISH POSTAL REFORM: A 
VEAR'S PROGRESS. 
ey eer ; 

hee subject of cheaper postal com 

munication between the various parts 
of the British Empire, which would prac- 
tically mean between the various parts of 
the world, is one that concerns almost 
every intelligent man, and certainly every 
Briton. We need therefore make no ex- 
cuse for referring to the progress of the 
movement with which the name of Mr. 
HENNIKER HEATON, the member for Can- 
terbury, is associated, and which is some- 
times called the Ocean penny post, and 
sometimes the Imperial penny post. Al- 
though nominally we speak of the progress 
made during 1888, it would be strictly 
accurate to say that we chronicle here the 
progress of about 15 months, beginning 
with October, 1887. This is a very short 
time in the history of a reform of such 
magnitude and of such widely extending 
consequences ; nevertheless much has been 
accomplished, and a survey of that period 
cannot but give hope and encouragement 
for the future to those engaged in the 
movement. In Great Britain the year has 
been one of almost unexampled political 
excitement; the minds of men have been 
absorbed by the ever varying phases of 
the questions of the hour, and the general 
tendency has naturally and inevitably been 
to let everything that can be put off await 
amore convenient season. Yet the vitality 
of the demand for cheaper communication 
is so great, it comes home to the feelings 
and interests of so many persons, its pro- 
priety and justice are. so obvious, and its 
growth so inevitable, that even during the 
past year we can place our finger on cer- 
tain improvements and say that they owe 
their existence emphatically to the agitation 
for cheaper postage. 

It will be in the recollection of those 
who have followed the discussions at home 
on the subject that the Post Office and its 
defenders met the demand for an 
ocean penny post to Australia, as a pre- 
liminary step, by objecting that the penny 
post did not exist in the Australian Colo- 
nies themselves, and that it would there- 
fore be premature to talk of a penny post all 
the way from England there. The objec- 
tion was never particularly worthy for 
it implied that reforms in the British 
Post Office were to be dependent on re- 

_forms in countries like the colonies which 
are but sparsely settled and where com- 
munication is still imperfect. Postal re- 
forms in the British Empire should begin 
with the Central Post Office in London, not 
end there. Moreover, the penny post did 
exist in many of the principal towns in the 
colonies, and it was a fact that a letter 
could be sent from Sydney to New Zea- 
land, 1,000 to 1,500 miles, for 2d., while 
from London to Paris, 300 miles, it cost 
2$d. Nevertheless, there was in the Post 
Office objection just that amount of force 
which is sufficient to satisfy persons op- 


posed to all reasonable reform. 
this is now in a fair way of being removed, 
for the last Victorian Budget makes pro- 
vision for the maintenance in future of a 
penny post throughout the whole colony 
from end to end, and so much importance 
does the Victorian Ministry attach to this 
cheaper communication that it proposes 
an initiatory expenditure of £100,000 in 
order to maintain it. . Since the days of 
Sir ROWLAND HILL, the British Post Office 
has never done as much as this for cheap 
communication; it has never voluntarily 
sacrificed revenue to efficiency, and has 
certainly never initiated a reform which, 
however beneficial to the public, would by 
any possibility reduce the annual profits 
of the office. In regard to this Victorian 
reform it may be well to remind our readers 
that it costs very much more to send a 
letter from Melbourne to some parts of 
Victoria, say the Gippsland ranges, than it 
does to send one from London to Mel- 
hourne. 

Mr. HEATON, it will be borne in mind, 
advocated nothing more than an ocean 
penny post, and he demonstrated that 
such a service would pay abundantly, that 
it would be almost as rapid as the over- 
land route, and that for the purposes of 
large classes of the population in Great 
Britain and the Colonies, and especially 
the poorer classes, it would be quite as 
effective. He produced figures show- 
ing that while ordinary goods were con- 
veyed for about 4os. a ton in the fastest 
steamers leaving England for the colo- 
nies, the British public were paying at 
the rate of £1,792. per ton for let- 
ters. These statistics he brought for- 
ward again and again; but it was not 
until early in 1888 that the Postmaster- 
General took the matter up and decided 
upon a four-penny ocean postage to Aus- 
tralia, which is either actually at work 
now, or will shortly be. The advocates of 
the penny ocean postage are naturally not 
going to rest content with this; they ac- 
cept it, as they would a much smaller re- 
duction, with thankfulness, but to them, 
probably, its main value is that it shows 
that the weight of public opinion, steadily 
and perseveringly applied, is having its 
effect on the Post Office authorities, and is 
forcing them, however slowly and un- 
willingly, to reform. The principle that a 
wholly ocean service can be maintained 
at a rate considerably lower than that 
hitherto prevailing is practically acknow- 
ledged and established. By law the Post- 
master-General has the power to send 
letters for a penny each by any vessel 
leaving a British port; he is actually 
exercising that privilege at present by 
sending letters to New Zealand for a 
penny, while at the same time he charges 
the public sixpence. It is not likely that 
postal reformers will quietly accept this 
practice as fair or equitable. Still, as has 
been said, a reduced ocean postage has 


But even] been accepted, and this is a most import- 


ant advance during the past year. 

In 1886, when Mr. HEATON, in the House 
of Commons brought forward his motion 
for an ocean penny post, he was answered 
by Mr. FOWLER, then Postmaster-General. 
The latter stated that the country was 
losing £1,000 a day by the packet-service, 
and the bogey thus dangled before the 
eyes of alarmed members procured the 
rejection of the motion. It is scarcely 
likely, however, that this argument will 
again be advanced on behalf of the Post 
Office, because it has been shown since 
that this loss had absolutely nothing to do 
with the postal service of the country. 
The maintenance of subsidized lines of 
steamers was thought necessary for poli- 
tical purposes, for the prosperity of the 
mercantile marine, for the sake of certain 
and rapid means of communication with 
British possessions abroad, but never for 
the sake of the Post Office. In 1842, Lord 
MONTEAGLE, then Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, declared in Parliament that the 


‘expense of the packet-service “had no 


more to do with the penny postage than 
the expense of the war in Affganistan or 
China ;” from which it would appear that 
the packet-service is an old stalking-horse 
for the opponents of postal reform. In 
1863, the Post Office itself said that to 
assume the packets were established for 
postal purposes would be to charge the 
Government with the most absurd extra- 
vagance. It now appears that in fact 
these subsidies were paid by the Admiralty 
up to 1858, and were included in the 
estimates of that department, and yet until 
lately the postal officials, acting perhaps 
on the idea that any stick was good enough 
to beat a dog with, any argument, however 
rotten, any statement of facts, however 
incorrect, good enough for a postal re- 
former, carefully and anxiously fathered 
this “‘most absurd extravagance,” which 
was expressly repudiated by all the earlier 
authorities. In fact it is not necessary for 
postal purposes to subsidize a single line 
of steamers. From 100 to 120 powerful 
steamers go to and fro between England 
and the Australian Colonies; and to pay 
a line or lines specially to carry letters 
would be as if a man, with fifteen ex- 
presses a day from London to Scotland, 
were to hire a special train in order to 
send a message to Edinburgh. An- 
other recent: reform is the reduction of 
the postage from England to the Cape. 
But in spite of these reforms, which are 
more valuable for the promise they give 
than in themselves, most of the scandalous 
anomalies of the British Post Office system 
remain. They are exposed and ridiculed 
time after time; but still they flourish like 
rank weeds. Still at Shanghai, where 
perhaps five-sixths of the total trade is 
British, the English Post Office charges 5d. 
on letters, the French and German post- 
offices, despatching the same letters by 
the same routes in the same steamers, 
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charge 2}d. Still the cost of a letter from 
London to New Caledonia, by British 
steamers touching at the Australian ports, 
and going 1,000 miles beyond is 4d:, and a 
penny for a post-card; to the very Austra- 
lian ports, at which the steamer stops, the 
rate is 6d., and a post-card will not be 
taken at all. New Caledonia is a miser- 
able French colony; Victoria is a powerful 
and wealthy British colony, with an enor- 
mous trade, yet the British Post Office 
takes letters to the former for two-thirds 
of the rate to the latter. Then a letter 
can be sent to German New Guinea for 
24d. by a steamer stopping at all the large 
Australian ports, but 6d. is the rate by the 
very same steamer for letters to these 
ports. Truly, for postal purposes, a colony 
had better be German, French, or any- 
thing else rather than British. A letter 
costs 6d. from London to Brisbane, but only 
4d. from Brisbane to London. Still we 
have the monstrous scandal of the postage 
from Great Britain to 22 countries, mostly 
our own colonies, being more than that from 


Germany and France, generally by 100 per 


cent. The curious thing about all these 
anomalies is that they are every one hostile 
to the British letter-writer, and act as a 
kind of protective tax imposed by the 
British Post Office in favour of the fo- 
reigner. They are hydra-headed; but if 
the postal reformers keep “ pegging away ” 
they will gradually disappear, and under 
Mr. HEaTONn’s leadership the reformers 
are likely to do this. The progress of the 
past year or eighteen months shows that 
an impression is being made on the British 
Post Office, and we have no doubt that 
this will go on broadening and deepening 
until, by and bye, the penny post will be as 
universal in the British Empire, at least, 
as it is now in the United Kingdom. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


—_—_¢@—_—_. 


THE “MESSAGER DU JAPON.” 


To THE Epitor oF THE “JAPAN MAIL” 

Degar Mr. Epiror,—-For private motives, I 
must cease to have any connection, direct or in- 
direct, with the newspaper Le Messager du fapon. 

I do not intend to enter into competition with the 
proprietor, Mr. Saltarel, and I wish him a very 
good success, if his journal reappears. But, 1 beg 
to inform my friends, the French community, and 
also all people desirous of seeing a French perio- 
dical organ published in Yokohama, that if the 
Messager du Fapon should cease definitively, or 
stop again its publication after some time, I am pre- 
pared to issue another paper on my own account. 


I remain, dear Sir, with many thanks, yours 
faithfully, C. HARMAND. 


Yokohama, March 15th, 1889. 

P.S.—I avail myself of this opportunity to thank 
you for the kind welcome you gave to the Mes- 
sager, and specially to myself, at the time of its 
publication. 


ESOTERIC BUDDHISM & CHRISTIANITY. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ JAPAN MAIL.’? 
Sir,—That Colonel Olcott should seek to gain 
the ear of the Japanese by exalting them at the ex- 
pense of another great Eastern nation will per- 
haps not Le a method to commend itself to an 
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observant and gencrous people. But when he dis- 
credits the religion and civilization of his own 
country, it seems on the first blush of the thing as 
if he were not practising: that constancy and pa- 
triotism which he so highly praises in the Japanese. 
One or two statements challenge a reply. Modern 
civilization is founded upon self: its unique aim 
is personal aggrandizement. It sacrifices every- 
thing to the acquisitionsof wealth, says Colonel 
Olcott; and in juxtaposition to this we hear that 
they were told by Occidental teachers that Chris- 
lianity was the foundation of civilized progress, 
but history emphatically denied this assertion. 
Christianity had impeded progress. This sounds 
as if it were meant to disparage Christianity, but if 
civilization means the worship of self surely Chris- 
tianity has done well to impede its Progress. Chiis- 
tian teachers do not pretend that high culture and 
refinement cannot exist outside the pale of their 
own faith. The old civilizations of Greece and 
Rome would shatter the pretence; but they do pre- 
tend that all the great humanizing movements of 
modern times have sprung from Christian inspira- 
tion. Abolition of slavery, merciful treatment of 
the wounded, amelioration of laws, etc. ‘The 
Japanese public are told that one million of people 
in London never enter a Church. Are they at the 
same time reminded that the population of that 
huge overgrown city now réaches between four 
andfivemillions? By implication therefore between 
three and four millions of people in London attend 
some form of Christian worship. Nota bad pro- 
portion, Christ in one of His profoundly dis- 
criminating parables, divided the members of the 
Kingdom of Heaven into five wise and five foolish. 
Let us congratulate ourselves that in the steady 
progress of Cliristianity the proportion in our own 
land is now raised from one half to neatly four 
fifths, upon Colonel Olcott’s showing. 


Yours, &c., ANGLICANUS. 
March rq4th, 1889. . 


Sull, I cheerfully assent to the Position that a 
closer union of men and organizations would result 
in untold good. The problem is, how to bring 
that about. To place the problem fairly you will 
allow me to use the first personal pronoun, simply 
to put the thing into concrete form and if possible 
contribute to clearness of ideas. Owing to cir- 
cumstances over which I have no control, I look 
out first upon this big world from the fireside of 
a home that has been purified and blessed by the 
help of one of the denominations into which the 
church had somehow come to be divided long 
before Thad anything to do with it. I grow up 
in the midst of home and Sunday School teachings 
where the doctrinal differences between my father’s 
church and others are explained, but always Jin 
such a way as to leave in my mind the impression 
that everybody else had as good a right to his 
opinion as I had, that they were to be considered 
as brethren though there might be differences of 
interpretation of scripture and in church organiza- 
tion, Of sectarianism as depicted by “Sigma”? I 
hear and see nothing at home, in school, or church 
service, or ecclesiastical polity. I grow to man- 
hood ; all the doctrines of my own church and of 
others pass before me in review; I am as free as the 
air to choose which church shall be my own for the 
future or to reject all the churches. [ see no 
reason why I should change from that in which I 
was born, in fact I see a great many why I should 
retain my old connection. Its doctrines satisfy 
my understanding, its organization is efficient and 
allows freedom for action, and as a whole is doing 
just the work the apostles delighted in and 
gave us to do, proving its efficiency by amazing 
apostolic success. I meet with men from other 
churches who think of their own denomination 
just as I do of mine; yet they can no more 
accept my views of certain doctrines than 
I can theirs. I see that their churches are atso 
doing good work and we both meet and rejoice 
together. We—and our churches—work on dif. 
ferent lines ecclesiastically and by that very means 
avoid clashing; but to call that Opposition is a 
mere travesty of speech. ‘Ihere are a good many 
streams of water, and other things too, that run in 
divergent and different lines without being in op- 
position to each other—Sigma”’ to the contrary 
notwithstanding—but each one doing good work 
in its own place and contributing to the benefit of 
the whole, 

Now what we want to find is some means by 
which the different churches may be brought 
still closer together so that their united in- 
fluence shall be greater than at present. There 
is no similarity here with the old problem 
in the one Corinthian church. Some men 
(ry to solve the matter by loud attacks on the dif- 
ferent denominations as a babel of sectaries, 
exaggerating beyond all bounds the occasional 
weakness and mistakes of honest and earnest men. 
For my part, I conceive that to be just the very 
worst way to begin and incapable of doing any- 
thing more than irritate. I have noticed two classes 
of rabid decriers of the various churches, each of 
them alike enemies of true liberty and as I con- 
ceive of true Christianity. “ Sigma” must not smell 
out an animadyersion here as | am simply Staling 
a historical fact; as to whether either or neither cap 
fits him [have no opinion. One class, a section 
indeed of one of the historic and honored churches 
that has no need of medizevalisms to sustain it, 
wants everybody to leave their “ sects ” and go into 
The Church.” ‘The other class and the most 
rampant are those who want you to demolish all 
the churches for some litle “ism” of their own; 
they would replace the historic and successful in 
the best sense—churches of Christendom by some 
new Ishmaelite organization that is more sectarian 
and intolerant than any they would replace. 

In any combination that shall be permanent 
and adequate in the society of the future there 
must be two elements, each as perfect as possible 
and in complete harmony, viz., ample scope for 
individual freedom and a solidarity of the mass 
whose combined energies shall be thrilled by the 
combined individual minds, as one body by one 
soul. Ecclesiastical uniformity has all through 
history made a poor travesty of the latter bya 
complete sacrifice of the former. Protestantism 
rescued the former, but has not yet evolved into 
the latter. Still there is a profound spirit of unity 
in Protestantism that may be seen by those who 
wish to see il, and that is becoming more and more 
evident and potential as the decades pass by. 

Now if “Sigma? will point out some method 
within the reach of ‘ practical politics” that will 
bring the churches closer together in a combination 
securing the above two points, and that will not 
promise greater evils than it is desired to cure, I 
am sure that no one will be more ready to cé- 
operate than, 
Yours truly, 


Tokyo, March 15th, 1889. 


CHRISTIAN UNION, ETC. 


To tHe EDITOR OF THE “JAPAN Matt..”? 


S1r,—I was very much surprised to notice the 
turn that “Sigma” has given tothe discussion in 
your issue of the gth instant. In a former letter 
I pointed out one or two things that seemed to be 
overlooked in his communication. He replied that 
the instruction was unnecessary for a man of ex- 
perience. I rejoined that I could not know a man 
—whether experienced or not—under a fictitious 
name, and could only deal with his productions, 
meaning thereby, what [ think everybody would 
perceive, that I could only deal with the letter with- 
out reference to the man. On the head of this lam 
charged with insinuations, animadversions, and 
what not “in order to excite prejudice.’ Ido not 
know any thing about Sigma,” and have no 
desire to bring in any personalities into these 
letters, notwithstanding ‘ Sigma’s’? persistent ex- 
ample to thecontrary. Let it be understood then 
that I am dealing exclusively with S.’s*’ letters 
and all reference to him has been and will be to the 
man revealed in the letters only. I think that will 
be allowed me. But when ‘'S.” asks me to snswer 
his arguments—italics his own—I can only say that 
Ishall be happy to do so when they appear. “Thus 
far he has served us with assumptions and strong 
assertions amidst which I am seeking for some 
clear definition from which a start can be made. I 
must again leave the bulls of his letter unnoticed, 
and try to get at the the point in dispute. 

I find eventually a positive declaration of what 
he understands as “the church.” So far as I can 
see, it corresponds pretty closely with the first 
definition I gave in my first letter, a spiritual 
church comprising all true followers of Christ. 
“S.” tells us that this church “ bursts though all 
sectarian hedges,” etc., meaning I assume that 
its members are found in every denomination of 
Christians. ‘The great multitude which no man 
can number of people ‘who are walking in the 
statutes and commandments of the Lord” I find 
enrolled, some in one denomination and some in 
another, Let us speak in popular language and for 
short call them churches. Now “S.” affirms that 
the churches, composed of different groups of men 
and women who are honestly walking in the sta- 
tutes and commandments of the Lord to the best 
of their ability, are proscriptive and tyrannical 
sects. This I deny. There may be many in these 
churches that do not display the spirit of the 
Master, there may be at times an undue assump- 
tion of authority on the part of some clergymen, 
but in comparison with that which is Christlike 
and pure and true, all that is but a few flies in the|- 
pot of ointment. 


C. S. EBY. 
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[TRANSLATION.] 
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11. Rents and Sales 
of Government 
Property 


259,989.950 
———————_ 5,989,355-199 


We hereby give Our Sanction to the Budget of | Art. 4.—MISCELLANROUS 
Revenue and Expenditure for the Twenty-second 
fiscal year of Meiji and order it to be promul- 


gated 


[Privy Seal.] 


" [His Imperial Majesty’s Sign-Manual.] 


Dated the 5th day of the 3rd month of the 22nd 
year of Meiji. 
Countersigned by 
Count Kuropa Kryoraka, 
Minister President of State. 
Count Matsueata Masayosul, 
Minister of State for Finance. 


‘yen 76,596,312.759; and the receipts and expendi-| 


IMPERIAL ORDINANCE No. 23. 

ArT. 1.—The total amount of the Revenue for 
the 22nd fiscal year of Meiji is hereby fixed at 
yen 76,600,185.234, and that of the Expenditure at 


tures under the various headings of the Budget 
are fixed as follow :— 

ArT. 2.—The maximum amount of Treasury 
Bills to be issued in the 22nd fiscal year of Meiji 


shall 


be yen 13,000,000. 


Tues EstimaTES OF REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 
FOR THE 22ND FISCAL YEAR OF MaiJt (1889-90). 


ART. 


© BNANE WH 


Prefecture ....,. 6,975.000 
10. pres on Rice Ex- : oe 
changes ......... 761.6, 
11, Tax on Stock scan, 
Exchanges ...... 90,615.000 
12, Tax on National 
Banks ............ 221,850.000 
13. Tax on Patent 
Medicines ...... 422,577-275 
14. Tax on Boats or 
Ships ....cccee. —257,356.466 
15. Tax on Vehicles Seek 48s 
16. Tax on Weights 
and Measures.. 2,290.071 
17. Rents of Mines —30,463.247 
18. ‘Tax on the Ma- 
rine Products of 
Hokkaido ...... 216,618.557 
19. Shooting Licen- 
SOS eseveecsice we. ~~ §6,643.250 
20. Horse and Cat- 
tle Dealers’ Li- 
CENSES ......0ce0e .  69,001.199 
21. Customs Duties. 4,105,542.194 
ASE: 
. Art. 2.—Licenses AND Fegs, 
1. Licenses .......... 13,645.000 
2. Fees ...... Riveeosite 1,399,748.329 
ART. 3.—RECEIPTS FROM GOVERN- 


. Land Tax 
. Income Tax...... 
. Tax 
. Tax on Yeast... 
. Tax on Tobacco 1,492,805.536 


. Tax on Shoyz... 
. Tax on Confec- 


REVENUE. 
ORDINARY REVENUE. 
1.—TAXxBs. YEN. 


Te 42,248,981.249 
1,053,490.936 


14,497,438. 160 
26,110.000 


on: S 
Brewing 


ee eeenees 


613,062.896 


Stamp Duties ... 
1,215,253-600 


tionery 583,911.053 


. Tax on Exporta- 


tion of Spirits 
from Okinawa 


MENT INDUSTRIES AND PROPER- 
TIES. 


I. 


ficial Gasette ... _ 208,309.000 
2. Sundry Receipts of 

Custom Houses. —87,975.255 
3. Receipts from In- 

dustries *........ . 4,088.200 © 
4. pene from 

OFEStS.......ceeee 684,496.092 

5. Postal and Te- 

legraphic Re- 

CEILS veseseresees 31450,550.085 
6. Receipts from 

Convict Labour. 213,276.273 
7. lee from 

INES vessecseeees 1,467.38 

8. Profits from Ship- ot 

building ......... 44,208,000 
9. Bronte nem Kara- 

tsu Coal Mine.., 6,397. 
10. Profits from eae 

Railways......... 1,022,591.000 


Sale of the Of- 


71870,755-816 | 


1,413:393-329 


RECEIPTS. 
1. Fines and Forfei- 
tureS........000 vee 416,413,410 
2. Indemnities...... 12,516.770 
3. Sundry Receipts. —_11,696.931 
440,627.111 
‘Total of Ordinary Revenne......... 7557 14s131-455 


EXTRAORDINARY REVENUE. 
ArT. 1.—REPAYMENT OF Go- 
VERNMENT ADVANCES. 
1. Repayment of 
Government Ad- 


vances 2973307-765 


ArT. 2.—DonarTions. 
1. Donations for the 


aeeoerccvene 


297,307.765 


Coast Defence 
Fund .........6.  235,066.014 
2. Donations _ for 
Postal and Tele- 
graphic Fund... —_15,282.000 
250,348.014 
ArT. 3.—SALES or GOVERNMENT 
PROPERTIES : 
1. Instalment _— of 
Sale of Ani 
Mine  ....cccceeee 18,800.000 
2. Instalment — of 
Sale of Innai 
Mine ......eeee 5,897.000 
3. Instalment of 
Sale of Miiké 
Mine ........e00e 253,928.000 
—— 278,625,000 
ART. 4.—AMOUNT TRANSFERRED 
FROM LAST FISCAL YEAR. 
1. Donations for 
the Coast De- 
fence Fund...... 59,773.000 
= 591793-000 
Total of Extraordinary Revenue. 886,053.779 
Grand Total of Revenue......... ++-76,600, 185.234 
EXPENDITURE. 
Orpinary EXPENDITURE. 
Part I. 


ART. 1.—ExXPENSES Yen. 
OF IMPERIAL 
HOUSEHOLD......... 3,000,000.000 3,000,000.000 


ART. 2.—ExpEnDI- 


TURE FORSHRINES. 252,220,000 252,220.000 
ArT. 3.—NationaL Dest. 
1. Redemption of 
the National 
Debt .......... + 4:999,569.513 
2. Interest on Na- 
tional Debt......14,910,385.515 
3. Fee cn National 
Debt wc... 90,044.972 
20,000,000.000 


ART. 4.—ANNUITIES, PENSIONS 
anD ALLOWANCBS. 
1. Annuities for 
Meritorious 
Service 140,117,000 


105,638.618 


Officers ......... 
3. Pensions to Mili- 
tary Officers ... 
4. Pensions to 
Naval Officers.. 
5. Allowances 
granted in the 
Okinawa Pre- 
fecture 


200,714.033 
26,315-515 


154,849.543 


627,634,709 
ART. 5.—SALARIES OF OFFICERS 
NoT IN ACTUAL SERVICE. 
1. Salaries of Of- 
ficers not in 
Actual Service, 
rior to the 21st 


scal year 203,778.000 


203,778.000 
Art. 6.—FuND FoR 5) 
THE RELIEF OF 
AGRICULTURAL 
DIsTRESS 


sed caviGdeee 1,200,000,000 
—_—————- 1,200,000.000 


Total Of Part 1. ..cssscsseccessseeceese+25p283:032+709 
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Part II. 
EXPENDITURE IN THE CABINET. 


Art. 1.—THE CABINET. 
1. Salaries and Al- 


lowances 


eenecenne 


2. Office Expenses. 


3: 


‘Travelling Ex- 


penses ...... wanes 


4. Repairs and Con- 


5. 


structions ....... 
Expenses of Of- 


ctal Gasette ... 
oR 


7 


ewards ......... 
Confidential Ser- 
vice Expenses... 


245,901.000 
55,058.000 


15,650.000 
9,125.000 


110,226.600 
18,266.000 


74,450-000 


a 


528,676.000 


EXPENDITURES IN PRIVY COUNCIL. 
ArT. 1.—Tue Privy Counci. 


2. 
3. 


4. 


Salaries and Al- 
lowances 
Office Expenses. 
Travelling Ex- 
PENSES .focsccecees 
Repairs and Con- 
structions...... 


93,635,000 
12,046.000 


3,000.000 


3,000.000 


111,681.000 


EXPENDITURES IN THE DEPARTMENT 
OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 
ArT. 1.—THE DEPARTMENT PROPER. 


I. 


2. 
3- 


4. 
5. 


Salaries and Al- 


lowances ........5 126,847.000 
Office Expenses. = 28,321.000 
Travelling Ex- 
PENSES .....ccseeee 7:397.000 
Repairs and Con- 
structions......... 5,000.000 
Expenses for En- 
tertainments ... 3,000.000 


ART. 2.—LEGATIONS AND CoNSUL- 
ATES. 


I. 


Yy A a F&F WHN 


12. 


Salaries and Al- 
lowances ......... 


. Office Expenses 
. Travelling Ex- 


penses 


structions,....... 7 


. Confidential Ser- 


vice Expenses... 


. Expenses for En- 
. tertainments ... 
‘ Expenses 


for 
Trials and Pri- 
SONEFS 4.44. 
Expenses _ for 
Police in the 
Japanese Settle- 
ment of Korea.. 


. Expenses for 


Studentsabroad. 
Aid to the hos- 
pitals for the 
Japanese settle- 
ment in Korea.. 
Fund for the Re- 
lief of Distressed 
Subjects abroad, 
Expense of trans- 
mission of Tele- 
BEAMS vreceseecees 


441,339.000 
110,082.000 


31,429.000 
5,989.119 


41,000.000 


. Repairs and Con- 


10,000.000 


1,688.000 


19,274.000 


13,878.000 


2,060.000 


1,000,000 


7,000.000 


13. Expenses of Burial 


places abroad... 


250.000 


——, 


Total of the Department for 


Foreign Affairs........sscccccesseee 


171,065.000 


684,989.119 


856,054.119 


EXPENDITURES OF THE DEPARTMENT 


OF HOME AFFAIRS. 


ArT. 1.—THE DEPARTMENT PROPER. 


I. 


~ 


Salaries and Al- 
lowances ......... 
Office Expenses. 
Travelling Ex- 
penses 


eee ceeens 


. Repairs and 


Constructions... 


. Confidential Ser- 


vice Expenses... 


. Expenses for the 


Sanitary 

laboratory ...... 
Expenses for . 
Central Sani- 
tary meeting... 
Expenses for the 
Preservation of 
Old Temples 
and Shrines ... 


264,126.158 
53,027,501 


28,164.000 
9,063.000 


150,000,000 


32,584.808 


3:571.200 


10,000.000 


eee 


550,536.667 
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ART. 2.—EXPENDITURE FOR THE 
STATIONS OF OVERSBEING Pus- 
Lic Works. 


1. Salaries and Al- 


lowances ......... 106,838.073 
2. Office Expenses —_11,617.087 
3. Travelling Ex- j 

Penses ........., 32,800.840 
4. Repairs and 

Constructions... 1,244.000 
5. Expenses for sur- 

veying ...... i ises 2,500.000 


ART. 3-— EXPENSES FOR PENITEN- 
TIARY. 
1. Salaries and Al- 


lowances......... 121,824.266 
2. Office Expenses. 37,478.512 
3. Travelling Ex- 

PENSES ...cerseeeee 11,730.905 
4. Repairs and Con- 

structions ...... 19,372-.410 
5. Convicts’ Ex- 

PENSES ......605. 231,021.735 
6. Convicts’ — Ex- 

penses in Cities 

and Prefectures. 47,832.000 


Art. 4.—EXxPENDITURES IN THE 
METROPOLITAN PoLiceE OFFicg. 


1. Salaries and al- 


lowances ......... 298,078.000 
2. Office Expenses. — 31,930.000 
3. Travelling Ex- 

PENSES reesececees 3,708.000 
4. Repairs and con- 

; structions ...... 5779-000 
5. Rewards ......... 200.000 
6. Expenses for in- 

specting the Fo- 

reign settlement 

in Tokio ......... 3,391.000 
7. Police Expenses 

for the Seven Is- 

lands of Idzu... 1,580.000 
8. Expenses for Spe- 

cial Guards...... 37,888.000 


ArT. 5.—Expenses oF Fu & Ken. 


1. Salaries and Al- 
lowances 
2. Office Expenses 
3. Travelling Ex- 
PENSES ......66+ ae 
4. Expenses for En- 
listment .......5. 

gs. Rewards and 
Reliefs 
6. Expenses for 
Shipwrecks 

7. Expenses for 
Mariners........ ‘ 
8. Expenses for in- 
specting the Fo- 
reign Settle- 
MENTS ..crerseeees 
g. Expenses for the 
keeping of the 
place to prevent 
and destroy 
pestilence and 
of the Lazar 
House ......... ass 
10. Expense for re- 
pair and con- 
struction of Pub- 
lic Works ...... 
11. Local Expenses 
of Ogasawara 
Islands......ss0006 
12. Local Expenses 
of the Okinawa 
Ken (Prefecture) 178,131.000 
13. Local Police Ex- 
penses of Tsu- 
shima Islands... 
14. Local Police Ex- 
penses of Oshi- 


2,699,150.000 
315,685.000 


eeveoeces 


463,826,000 
188,039.000 


101,730.000 


eveccccee 


962.000 


eoecee 


846.000 


81,769.000 


2,472.000 


86,546.000 


8,149.000 


ma .; 8,238.000 
15. Expenses to aid 
the industries for 
the Okinawa 
shizoku ......00 
16. Partial expenses 
for Potice of Fu 
and Ken....... 


328.000 


901,556,914 


Total of the Department of Home 
Affairs....ccsssscoreseeeesevenseneeses 


155,000.000 


469,262.828 


382,554.000 


- 8,313,000 


510455741414 
6,603,094.909 
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EXPENDITURE OF THE DEPARTMENT 


OF FINANCE. 


Art. 1.—THE DEPARTMENT PRo- 
PER. 
1. Salaries and al- 
lowances ......... 
2. Office Expenses 
3. Travelling Ex- 
penses 
4. Repairs and 
Constructions... 
5. Expenses in con- 
nection with the 
Coins of the 
Realm .......00008 
6. Expenses for 
Pring Oamps 
&c., and receiv- 
ing the same etc. 


417,488.000 
96,733-000 


54,837.000 


12,500.000 
516,676.000 


86,085.000 


Art. 2.—Custom Houvusss. 
1, Salaries and Al- 


lowances..... sae 148.064.000 
2. Office Expenses 31,208.000 
3. Travelling Ex- 

_ PeNnses .......00. 7 4.051.000 
4. Repairs and 

Constructions... 10,137.000 
5. Amount for Ar- 

ticles of an Ad- 

valorem Duty, 

taken over ..... A 720.000 


ArT. 3.—EXPENSES FOR COLLECT- 
inc Home Taxes. 
1. Salaries and Al- 


lowances ......... 983,007.000 
2. Office Expenses. 172,013.000 
3. Travelling Ex- 

PENSES .....seeeeee 588,850.000 


ArT. 4.—APPROPRIATION TO FUND 
FOR ForgsTSs. 
1. Appropriation 
for fund for 


1,184,319.000 


194,179.000 


1,743,870.000 


Forests ......... 581,789.000 
————-_ 581,789.000 
ArT. 5.—Funps ror REPAYMENTS 
AND Lossgs. 
1. For refunding... 145,640.000 
2. For filling up 
Losses .......s0008 21,075.000 
— 166,715.000 
Total of the Department of 
Finance ........ pebeaasiedace gaedensts 3,870,872.000 
EXPENDITURES IN THE WAR DEPART- 
MENT. 


Art. 1—.THE DgparTMENT Pro- 


PER. 
Salaries and Al- 


1. 

lowances.........  174,443-386 
2. Office Expenses.  38,722.000 
3. Travelling Ex- 

PENSES oo... . cece 28,926.206 
4. Repairs and ‘ 

Constructions... 1,883.261 
5. Expenses for 

Clothing ......... 2,006.945 
6. Expenses for 

Horses,.....cce00 340.000 


ArT. 2.—MILITARY EXPENSES. 
1. Salaries and Al- 
lowances ......+6. 4,386,256.735 


2. Office Expenses. 681,882.219 
3. Travelling Ex- 

penses........ sez 332,632,060 
4. Repairs and 

Constructions... 552,208.342 
5. Confidential Ser- 

vice Expenses... 4:579-520 
6. Expenses for 


Arms and Am- 


246,321.800 


munitions. ......71,139,988.298 


Expenses for 
Provisions ......£1,5451743-483 
. Expenses for 
Clothing .....6068 15745,543-804 


Expenses for 
Horses.........00. 541,820.906 
"39,217,168 


_ 
. 


10. Expenses for 
Medicaments ... 
. Expenses for 
Surveyiug ...... 
Expenses for 
Manceuvres and 
Drills ....... are 
13. Expenses of 
Guards during 
the Emperor's 
Progress 
14. Grant for those 


1 


~ 


155:307-334 
12. : 


378,865,769 


1,215,000 


soldiers return- 


ing from service. 70.000 
15. Expenses for 
Prisoners.......4. 27,373-000 


ART. 3.—EXPENSES FOR GEN- 
DARMBS. 
1. Salaries and Al- 
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11,532-703.638 


lowances ....... 238,908.6: 
2. Office Expenses oa ecb ace 
3. Travelling Ex- 
PENSES 0... 00000 2,719.500 
4. Repairs and 
Constructions... 7,086.400 
5. Confidential Ser- ; 
vice Expenses... 7,200.000 
6. Expenses _— for 
Clothing ......... 18,133,021 
7. Expenses for 
Horses.........4. i 5,251.036 
8. Expenses _ for 
Prisoners......00 797.000 
———-__ 318,152.c00 
Total Expenditures in the War aps cada 
* Department ............ oeveveeeeeee1 2309751772438 
EXPENDITURES IN THE NAVY 
DEPARTMENT. 
ArT. 1.—THE DepaRTMENT Pro- 
PER. 
1. eee and Al- 
OWANCES ......... 223,994,250 
2. Office Expenses pia ee 
3. Travelling Ex- 
PENSES .......0eee . 12.605.000 
4. Repairs and 
Constructions... 5,962.000 
282,357.250 
ArT. 2.—Navy EXPENsgs. eee 
1. Salaries and Al- 
lowances......... 15973,488.720 
2. Expenses _ for 
food vo. ..seeeeeees . 584,691.030 
3. Expenses for 
clothing ......... 317,402.000 
4. Office Expenses 269,011.000 
5. Expenses for 
Ships’ & Naval 
Ports’ Neces- 
SATICS ....seeeeuee 6,634.000 
6. Travelling Ex- ied 
penses ....., seseee  161,233.000 
7. Expenses for 
Manceuvres and 
Drills .........00 10,000.000 
8. Expenses _ for 
Arms, Ammuni- 
tions, and Tor- 
pedoes ......... 765,398,000 
9. Expenses for 
building and re- 
pairing men-of- 
Wal cccceees seease 500,000.000 
10. Expenses for 
Cadets............. 66,187,000 
11. Expenses for 
Medicaments...  42,508.000 
12. Expenses for 
Prisoners...... sos 8,420.000 
13. Confidential Ser- 
vice Expenses... 12,200.000 
14. Repairs and 
Constructtions.. 107,553-000 
15. Expenses for 
Relief ............ 188,917,000 , 
51313,642.750 
Total Expenditures in the Navy 
Department .........ssssceesesereee 59596,000.000 


EXPENDITURE IN THE DEPARTMENT 


OF JUSTICE. 
ART. 1.—THE DEPARTMENT PRO- 
PER. 
1. Salaries and Al- 


lowances ......... 167,270.000 
2. Office Expenses.  58,074.000 
3. Travelling Ex- 

penses ......... eee 5:930.000 
4. Repairs and Con- 

structions ...... 3,120.000 
5. Expenses for 

Students ..........  19,400.000 

ART. 2.—-EXPENSES FOR CourRTS OF 

Justice. 
1. Salaries and Al- 

lowances ......... 2;299;522.000 
2. Office Expenses. 474,786.000 
3. Travelling Ex- 

PeNSES .......00. +. 138,534,000 
4. Repairs and Con- 

structions ...... 98,201,000 


253,794,000 
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Property 


THE BUDGET. — 


Cet re 259,989.950 


teevecene 


[TRaNstaTion,] 5,989,355-199 
We hereby give Our Sanction to the Budget of | Art. 4.—MISCELLANEOUS 
Revenue and Expenditure for the Twenty-second RECEIPTS. ; 
fiscal year of Meiji and order it to be promul-| 1. Finesand Forfei- 
gated eee Gabbe cae ee pes 
. : . Sacty’s Si 2. Indemnities...... 12,516. 
[eis ec 3. Sundry Receipts. 11,696.93 é 
ny : 440,627,111 
Dated the sth day of the 3rd month of the 22nd a 
year of Meiji. Total of Ordinary Revenne......... 7597145131-455 


Countersigned by 
Count Kuropa Kryoraka, 
Minister President of State. 
Count Marsucata MaSayosu1, 
Minister of State for Finance. 


EXTRAORDINARY REVENUE. 
ArT. 1.—REPAYMENT OF Go- 
VERNMENT ADVANCES. 
1. Repayment of 
Government Ad- 
VANCES ..seeeee ise 


IMPERIAL ORDINANCE No. 23. 

ArT. 1.—The total amount of the Revenue for 
the 22nd fiscal year of Meiji is hereby fixed at 
yen 76,600,185.234, and that of the Expenditure at 
‘yen 76,596,312.759 ; and the receipts and expendi- | 


297,307-765 


ART. 2.—DonaTIONs. 


1. Donations for the 
Coast Defence 


297,307-765 


tures under the various headings of the Budget Bundcn ces. 235,066,014 
are fixed as follow :— 2. Donations for ; 
ART. 2.—The maximum amount of Treasury Postal and Tele- 
Bills to be issued in the 22nd fiscal year of Meiji graphic Fund... 15,282.000 
shall be yen 13,000,000. ——  250,348.014 
Tue Estimates oF REVENUR AND EXPENDITURE See aia or GOVERNMENT 
FOR THE 22ND FISCAL YEAR OF MagziJ1 (1889-90). rs tinatalment. of 
REVENUE. Sale of Ani 
OrpInary REVENUE. Mine .......0060- 18,800.000 
ART. 1.—TAXBS Yen 2. Instalment — of 
Ned . i Sale of Innai 
1. Land Tax. ......42,248,981.249 Mine ....ceeeeee 5,897,000 
2. Income Tax...... 1,053,490.936 3. Instalment _ of 
Br kam, sony." Sake Sale of Miiké 
Brewing ......4.. 14,497,438. 160 Mine .........4 1. 253,928.000 
4. Tax on Yeast... 26,110.000 ———— 278,625,000 
5. Tax on Tobacco 1,492,805-536 ArT. 4.—AMOUNT TRANSFERRED 
6. Stamp Duties... 613,062.896 FROM LAST FISCAL YEAR. 
7. Tax on Shoyu... 1,215,253.600 +: Donations for 
8. Tax on Confec- zs . the Coast De 
tionery ........ 3 ,O11.0 i 
9. Tax aed Exporta- 5°3:911.053 fence Fund...... 59:773-:000 
tion of Spirits — 59,793.000 
Prelecture var 36,975.000 Total of Extraordinary Revenue. 886,053.779 
.T Ri - 
oe aia ges ene 69,761.643 Grand Total of Revenue....... ++0++76,600, 185.234 
11, Tax on Stock : =e 
Bechabees seh 90,615.000 EXPENDITURE. 
12. Tax on National . 
Banks ............ 221,850.000 Orpinary EXPENDITURE. 
13. Tax on Patent Part I. 
Medicines ...... 422,577.275 ART. 1.—ExPENSES Yen. 
14. ce on Boats or pes OF IMPERIAL 
UPS sesee seveees  2575356-4! HOUSEHOLD..44..... 3;000,000.000 3,000,000.000 
15. 1 on Bie 560,008.484 Art. 2.—ExpenpI- 3 ait 
16. Tax on Weights : 
and Measures.. 9;290.071 n cea Dee 252,220.000 
17. Rents of Mines 30,463.247 Red : f ; 
18. ‘ax on the Ma- Ts hy emption o 
rine Products of A iaeay 
Ley ivihs 216,618.557 "i lntenatcn Ne 4:999,569.513 
19. wee i eat 56,643,250 tional Debt...... 14,910,385.515 
20. Horse and Cat- 3- By National 
tle Dealers’ Li- EDC. cisienancake 90,044.972 
censes .......0....  69,001.199 20,000,000.000 


ART. 4.—ANNUITIES, PENSIONS 


870,755-816]| 44D ALLowanoss. 


. Customs Duties. 4,105,542.194 


ART. 2.—-Lidtnees Any fees. 1. Annuities for 
1. Licenses ......... 13,645.000 Meritorious 
2. Fees: .cccscveciecess 1,399,748.329 Service ......... 140,117,000 
1,413,393-329] 2. Pensions to Civil 
ArT. 3.—REecesPTs FROM GovERN- Officers .........  105,638.618 
MRNT INDUSTRIES AND PRoPER- 3- Pensions to Mili- 
TIES. pay Ofc : 200,7 14.033 
1. Sale of the Of- 4: Pe ensjens te 
ficial Gasette of. 208,309.000 Ae Officers. — 26,315.515 
2. Sundry Receipts of 5. Allowances 
Custom Houses. —_87,975.255 granted in the 
3. Receipts from In- Okinawa Pre- 
dustries *......... 4,088.200 fecture....... seve 154,849-543 
4. Revenue from 627,634,709 
Forests......cc6.6« 684,496.092 ART. 5.—SALARIES OF OFFICERS 
5. Postal and Te- NOT IN ACTUAL SkEnvicg. 
legraphic Re- 1. Salaries of Of- 
CEIPLS sssevseeeees 3,456,556.085 ficers not in 
6. Receipts from Actual Service, 
Convict Labour. 213,276.273 rior to the 21st 
7. ee from — scal year ,...... 203,778.000 
NES ices estes 1,467. a 
8. Profits from Ship- et ArT. 6.—FUND FOR Sa 
building ......... 44,208.000 THE RELIBF OF 
9. Profits from Kara- AGRICULTURAL 
tsu Coal Mine.., 6,397-957 DISTRESS ......000008 1,200,000,000 
10. Profits from Hanae 200,000,000 
Railways......... 1,022,591.000 Total of Part Le sesescsnesssessvtsserese25,283,632:709 


Part II. 
EXPENDITURE IN THE CABINET. 
ArT. 1.—THe CABINET. 


1. Salaries and Al- 
lowances ...... we 245,901.000 


2. Office Expenses. —55,058.000 
3. Travelling Ex- 

PENSES ...seseeeeee 15,650.000 
4. Repairs and Con- 

structions ....... 9,125.000 
5. Expenses of Of- 

fictal Gazette... 110,226.600 
6. Rewards ......... 18,266.000 
7. Confidential Ser- 

vice Expenses...  74,450.000 


528,676.000 


EXPENDITURES IN PRIVY COUNCIL. 


Art. 1.—Tue Privy Counci. 
1. Salaries and Al- 


lowances .........  93,635.000 
2. Office Expenses. —_12,046.000 
3. Travelling Ex- 

PENSES iececeeeees 3,000.000 
4. Repairs and Con- 

structions,.,...... 3,000.000 


111,681,000 
EXPENDITURES IN THE DEPARTMENT 
OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


ART. 1.—THE DEPARTMENT PROPER. 
1. Salaries and Al- 


lowances .......... 126,847.000 
2. Office Expenses.  28,321.000 
3. Travelling Ex- 
PENSES .r.cseeeeee 71397000 
4. Repairs and Con- 
structions....... a 5,000.000 
5. Expenses for En- 
tertainments ... 3,000.000 
—_———_ 171,065.000 
ART. 2.—LEGATIONS AND CoNSUL- - 
ATES. 
1. Salaries and Al- 
lowances....... os 441,339.000 
2. Office Expenses 110,082.000 
3. Travelling Ex- 
penses ......... see 31,429.000 
4. Repairs and Con- 
structions......... 5,989.119 
5. Confidential Ser- 2 
vice Expenses... 41,000.000 
6. Expenses for En- 
. tertainments ... 10,000.000 
7. Expenses _for 
Trials and Pri- 
SOMETS ..csececrees 1,688.000 
8. Expenses _ for 
Police in the 
Japanese Settle- 
ment of Korea.. —_19,274.000 
9. Expenses for 
Studentsabroad. —_13,878.000 
to. Aid to the hos- 
pitals for the 
Japanese settle- 
ment in Korea.. 2,060,000 
11. Fund for the Re- 
lief of Distressed 
Subjects abroad, 1,000,000 
12. Expenseoftrans- 
mission of Tele- 
PAFAMS wecceceees 7,000.000 
13. Expenses of Burial 
places abroad... 250.000 
———__ 684,989.119 
Total of the Department for 
Foreign Affairs........ccccsesseceee 856,054.119 


EXPENDITURES OF THE DEPARTMENT 
OF HOME AFFAIRS. 


ArT. 1.—THE DEPARTMENT PROPER. 
1. Salaries and Al- 


Ono tessecees — 264,126.158 
2. ce Expenses. 027.501 
3- Travelling Ex- ee 
penses .......... & 28,164,000 
4. Merairs and 
onstructions... 063.000 
5. Gonnaential Ser- ae 
vice Expenses... _150,000.000 
6. Expenses for the ; 
Sanitary 
laboratory ...... 32,584,808 
7. Expenses for . 
Central Sani- 
tary meeting... 571.200 
8. Expenses for the oe . 
Preservation of 
Old Temples 
and Shrines ,,, 10,000.000 
ee ee 


550,536,667 
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Art. 2.—EXxPENDITURE FOR THE 
EL ctaee OF Ov cienbing Pus: EXPENDITURE OF THE DEPARTMENT soldiers return- 
Lic WorKS. OF FINANCE. ing from service. 70.000 
1: Salariesand-Al- Arr. 1.—Tue Department Pro- Ho: Expenses: {or 
Tage once 106,838.073 Sal : dal PUbOnete sir, Anersiere 
2. ce Expenses ‘11,617.08 I. Salartes and al- 11,532-703.638 
3. Travelling Ex- oe 7 : lowances eed 417,488.00 AES TERNEES FoR GEN- a 
PENSES .......00c0 2,800,840 . e€ Expenses . ‘ 
i Repai and 3 4 ap Teavelling Ex: 96,733.000 I. oalanes and Al- ; 
Constructions... 1,244.000 PeNSeS .......005. ; 837.000° wances ......  238,908.635 
5. Expenses for sur- eis 4. Repairs and sides . Pouce ee 38,056.408 
VeyINg .....c0068 2,500,000 é Reocusss imese 12,500.000 2 peisee ee ai #516866 
ee ee aaG : enses in con- penises si wd s719. 
t 4. Repairs and 
ArT. 3-—ExPENSgS FOR PENITEN- ere Constructions... 7,086,400 
TIARY. Realm mi eee 516,676.000 5 Confidential Ser- : 
1. Salaries and Al- 6. Expenses for vice Expenses... 7,200,000 
lowances......... 121,824.266 Printing Stamps 6. Expenses for 
2. Office Expenses. — 37,478.512 &c., and receiv- Clothing ......... 18,133,021 
3. Travelling Ex- ingthesame etc. 86,085.000 7 Papenecs for 
PENSES ..eceeseeee 114730. — OFSESsrseesseree $251,036 
4. Repairs and Con- ced Art. 2.—Custom Houses. fe ad By Expeases: - ‘for : 
aiucions oe 19,372-410 I, Salane and Al- Prisoners... 797,000 
5. Convicts Xe owances ...... ve 148.064. ‘ —————— _ 318,152.c00 
PENSES uric, 231,021,735 2. Office Expenses peer pone Total Expenditures in the War 318, eli 
6. Convicts’ ot 3. Travelling Ex- Department ws. sereeeneens 12,097,177+438 
penses in ities _ penses ...... ereene O51. : 
and Prefectures.  47,832.000 4: Repairs and aoe cada IN THE NAVY 
469,262.828 onstructions.., 10,137.00 EPARTMENT. 
5. Amount for Ar- Art. 1.—T 
ArT. 4.—EXPENDITURES IN THE ticles of an Ad- PER. aulecaieaari lac 
METROPOLITAN Poricg OFFiceg. valorem Duty, 1. Salaries and Al- 
tc Sélariesand ale taken over ...... 720.000 lowances ......... 223,994.250 
lowances ....s.... 298,078.000 A ————_ 194,179.000| 2: Office Expenses 39,796.00 
2. Office Expenses. 31,930,000 RT. 3.—EXPENSES FOR COLLECT- 3. Travelling Ex- 
3, Travelling Ex- ino Home Taxes. PENSES verseseveess 12.605.000 
PENSES coseesssses 3.708.000 1. Salaries and Al- 4. Repairs — and 
4. Repairs and con- lowanceS ....... 983,007.000 Constructions... 5.962.000 
structions ..... : 5,779.000 2. Office Expenses. 172,013,000 ———- 282,357.250 
5. Rewards ....... " BG 66 3. Travelling Ex- Arr. 2.—Navy ExPeEnsgs. nod a8 
6. Expenses for in- PENSES ......eeeeee 588,850.000 I. aa and Al- 
specting the Fo- —_— 1,7. 3 0.000 OWANCES ......008 Ty 488. 
reign ehilanient Ge ee ro FuND ae 2. Eapenere for cia 
in Tokio ........ . 391.000 RESTS. O0G oversees serene 584,691.0; 
]- Bante plaid oa? I. Page g ai 3. Expenses for seria 
ocihe Seven Le ‘und for clothing ......... 17,402.000 
lands of Idzu... 1,580.000 Forests ......00 581,789.000 4. Office Expenses Boucitocs 
8. Expenses for Spe- A ————— 581,789.00] 5: Expenses _ for 
cial Guards ....<» 37,888.000 ae ue FOR REPAYMENTS " opps & Naval 
SES. orts’ Neces- 
382,554.000| 1, For refunding... 145,640.00 SATIS sesseersens » 376,634.000 
Art. 5.—Expenses or Fu & Ken. o poe Aline ue 6. Travelling Ex- é 
gee eee es  BUQRBES Seater here . 21,075.000 PENSES veceeseeseee 101,233. 
1. Salaries and Al- pear 166,715,000] 7: Expenses _ for aa 
: lowances: ie ee Toe of the Department of Manceuvres and 
Be eaalling Ex: 1685. INANCE ....sseereeeee savertavihiedse 3,870,872.000} 5 eens ee i 10,000.000 
pense etapa w+  463,826.000 EXPENDITURES IN THE WAR DEPART Arms, Ammuni- 
4. Expenses for En- MENT, ‘ tions, and Tor- 
listment ......... _188,039.000 ; pedoes . 65,398.00 
5. Rewards and se 1—.Tus DerarTMenT Pro- g. Expenses for ia ee 
Reliefs ........- 101,730.000 Sigs nis : ildi - 
6. Expenses for ; 1. Salaries and Al- Panta ok 
Shipwrecks...... 962.000 lowances .......6 174,443-386 WAL cisceeeene oe 500,000.000 
7. Expenses for 2. Office Expenses. — 38,722.000 10, Expenses for af incl 
Mariners........+ 846.000 3. Travelling Ex- Cadets........ 66,187.000 
8. Expenses for in- PENSES uses rar venee 28,926.206 11. Expenses for ei 
specting the Fo- 4. Repairs and : Medicaments 42,508.000 
reign Settle- Constructions... 1,883.261 12. Expenses for oe 2500. 
ments ......- 81,769,000 5. Expenses for Prisoners......... 8,420.000 
g. Expenses for the Clothing ......... 2,006.945 13. Confidential Ser- sii 
keeping of the 6. Expenses for vice Expenses 12,200.000 
place to prevent Hrses...sssessees 340.000 ere 14. Repairs and be sia 
ma estro 246,321. : 
pestilence gored Arr. 2,—MILITARY EXPENSES. iid 15. olen toe Pantepaver 
of the Lazar 1. Salaries and Al- Relief ............ 188,917.000 : 
House .......c0+ 2,472,000 eee sessesees 44386)256.735 : 5,313,642.750 
10. Expense tee re- A Teetine Be 681,882,219 : ics 
pair and con- : : Total Expendit i 
Hructionof Pubs . penses........ sys 332,632,060 Danacment ee Rae 5,596,000.000 
lic Works ..... 86,546.000 4. pote and evsnees cee Sy , . 
11. Local Expenses Pa hata ty 552,208.342 
of Ogasawara 5. Confidential Ser- EXPENDITURE IN THE DEPARTMENT 
Islands, oe sisee 8,313,000 ; isewmtor 4579-520 ‘ OF JUSTICE. 
12. Local Expenses . RT. 1.—THE DEPARTMENT PRO- 
of the Okinawa Arms and Am- | PER. - 
Ken (Prefecture) 178,131.000 beciiehed ssevee” 15139,988.298 1. Salaries and Al- 
13. Local Police Ex- 7: anid for ‘. : lowances ......... 167,270.000 
penses of Tsu- 8 esha | vo004021,5459743-483 2. Office Expenses. 58,074.000 
shima Islands... 8,149.000 , Clothing for 3. Travelling Ex- 
14. Local Police Ex- re saseatees 147450543804 PENSES ...seeceeee 5,930.000 
penses of Oshi- 9. Expenses for 4. Repairs and Con- 
MA cieceseeveceeee 8,238.000 E OFSES...sseeee ses §41,820.906 structions ....., 3.120.000 
15. Expenses to aid a Medicam for 5. Expenses for 
the industries for E edicaments...  39,217.168 Students ........ 19,400.000 
the Okinawa Be Scrveyia for. 253:794.000 
shizoku ..... wae 328.000 cohen sseree  1552307-334 ART. 2.—ExPENSES FOR CourRTS OF 
16. Partial expenses ta: Meno for : Justice. 
for Police of Fu Dalle and i 1. Salaries and Al- 
and Ken... 901,556,914 = ee yeuees 378,865.769 lowances ....+.... 2;299,522.000 
5,045)741-414 3 2. Office Expenses. 474,786.000 
Guards during Travelling E 
Total of the Department of Home the Emperor's 2 penses oietel 138 
Affairs...scccccscesecesssssenseseeesres 63603,094.909 Progress .....0+.. 1,215,000 4 Repairs and Con- rican 
14. Grant for those structions ...... 98,201,000 
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: Parr II. 
EXPENDITURE IN THE CABINET. 


ArT. 1.—THE CABINET. 
1. Salaries and Al- 


11. Rents and Sales 
of Government 


We hereby give Our Sanction to the Budget of | Arr. 4.—MIScELLANEOUS 
Revenue and Expenditure for the Twenty-second 
fiscal year of Meiji and order it to be promul- 


gated. 


[Privy Seal.] 


{His Imperial Majesty’s Sign-Manual.] 


Dated the sth day of the 3rd month of the 22nd 
year of Meiji. 
Countersigned by 
Count Kuropa Kivoraka, 
Minister President of State. 


Count MarsucatTa Masayosul, 
Minister of State for Finance. 


‘yen 76,596,312.759 ; and the receipts and expendi- | 


IMPERIAL ORDINANCE No. 23. 

ART. 1.—The total amount of the Revenue for 
the 22nd fiscal year of Meiji is hereby fixed at 
yen 76,600,185.234, and that of the Expenditure at 


tures under the various headings of the Budget 
are fixed as follow :— 

ART. 2.—The maximum amount of Treasury 
Bills to be issued in the 22nd fiscal year of Meiji 
shall be yen 13,000,000. 
Tug Estimates OF REVENURB AND EXPENDITURE 
FOR THE 22ND FISCAL YEAR OF MagiJ1 (1889-90). 


REVENUE. 
ORDINARY REVENUE. 
ArT. 1.—TAxgs. YEN. 
1. Land Tax ...... 42,248,981.249 
2. Income Tax...... 1,053,490.936 
3. Tax on Saké 
Brewing ......... 14,497,438.160 
4. Tax on Yeast... 26,1 10.000 
5. Tax on Tobacco 1,492,805.536 
6. Stamp Duties... 613,062.896 
7. Tax on Shoyu... 1,215,253.600 
8. Tax on Confec- 
tionery os. 583,911.053 
g. Tax on Exporta- 
tion of Spirits 
from Okinawa 
Prefecture ....,. 6,975-000 
10. os on Rice Ex- . ig 
changes ......... 761.6 
11. Tax on Stock eae 
Exchanges ...... 90,615.000 
12. Tax on National 
Banks ............ 221,850.000 
13. Tax on Patent 
Medicines ...... 422,577.275 
14. Tax on Boats or 
Ships ......00..  257,356.466 
15. Tax on Vehicles 560,008.484 
16. Tax on Weights 
and Measures.. 2,290.071 
17. Rents of Mines — 30,463.247 
18. ‘I'ax on the Ma- 
rine Products of 
Hokkaido ...... 216,618.557 
19. Shooting Licen- 
SES visesessesseeee 56643250 
20. Horse and Cat- Se 
tle Dealers’ Li- 
CENSES ......0seee . _ 69,001.199 


21. 


. Awes2.—Licenses Anp Fes. 


I. 
2. 


Customs Duties. 4,105,542.194 


eect enene 


Licenses 13,645.000 
Fees ........ saeavay 1,399,748.329 


ART. 3.—RECEIPTS FROM GovERN- 
MRNT INDUSTRIES AND PROPER- 
TIES, 


1. Sale of the Of- 
ficial Gasette ... _208,309.000 
2. Sundry Receipts of 
Custom Houses. —87,975.255 
3. Receipts from In- 
dustries *......... 4,088.200 
4. Revenue from 
Forests..........08 684,496.092 
5. Postal and Te- ite: 
legraphic Re- 
CEIPUS viesseceeeee 456,556.08 
6. Receipts from Be oay 
Convict Labour. 213,276.273 
7. erehe from 
INES vocseceeeeee 1,467.38 
8. oT from Ship- is 
ullding ......... »208.000 
9. Bronte om Kara- wt 
tsu Coal Mine... 6,397.95 
10. Profits from pet teed 
Railways......... 1,022,591.000 


1,413,393-329 


Property ......64 259,989.950 
—————_ 5:989,355-199 
RECEIPTS. 
1. Fines and Forfei- 
CULES... cece eeeee ee » 416,413.410 
2. Indemnities...... 12,516.770 
3. Sundry Receipts. 11,696.93 
440,627,111 
‘Total of Ordinary Revenne......... 75s7149131-455 


EXTRAORDINARY REVENUE. 


Art. 1.—REPAYMENT OF Go- 
VERNMENT ADVANCES. 
1. Repayment of 
Government Ad- 
vances...... Saas 


297,307-765 


ArT. 2.—DOoNaTIONS. 


1. Donations for the 
Coast Defence 


Fund .......eeeee 235,0606.014 
2. Donations _ for 

Postal and Tele- 

graphic Fund... —_15,282.000 


Art. 3.—SALeS oF GOVERNMENT 


PROPERTIES 
1. Instalment — of 

Sale of Ani 

Mine ....... vedas 18,800.000 
2. Instalment — of 

Sale of Innai 

Mine .........05 5,897.000 
3. Instalment of 

Sale of Miiké 

Mine ........eee 253,928.000 


ART. 4.—AMOUNT TRANSFERRED 


FROM LAST FiscaL YEAR. 
1. Donations for 
the Coast De- 
fence Fund...... 


59:773-000 


Total of Extraordinary Revenue. 


Grand Total of Revenue............76,600, 185.234 


EXPENDITURE. 
OrpInaRyY EXPENDITURE. 


Part I. 
ART. 1.—ExXPENSES Yen. 


oF IMPERIAL 


297,307.76 


250,348.014 


278,625.000 


59:793-000 


886,053-779 


HOUSEHOLD........, 3,000,000.000 3,000,000.000 


ART. 2.—ExPENDI- 
TURE FOR SHRINES. 
Arr. 3.—NarTiona, Dest. 


252,220.000 


1. Redemption of 
the National 
Debt. ........... + 4,999,569.513 


2. Interest on Na- 


tional Debt ..-:14,910,385.515 


3. Fee cn Nationa 
Debt 


ewecereescce 


90,044.972 


ART. 4.—ANNUITIES, PENSIONS 


870,755.816 | 43D ALLowancss. 


1. Annuities for 


252,220.000 


20,000,000.000 


Meritorious 
Service ...... se. 140,11 7.000 
2. Pensions to Civil 
Officers ......... 105,638.618 
3. Pensions to Mili- 
tary Officers ...  200,714.033 
4. Pensions to 
Naval Officers... — 26,315-515 
5. Allowances 
granted in the 
Okinawa Pre- 
fecture..... sosseee— 1545849.543 
627,634,709 
ART. 5.—SALARIES OF OFFICERS 
NOT IN ACTUAL SERVICE. 
1. Salaries of Of. 
ficers not in 
Actual Service, 
prior to the 21st 
scal year ....... 203,778.000 
—— 203,778,000 
ART. 6.—FuND FoR 2 
THE RELIEF OF 
AGRICULTURAL 
DISTRESS ...... heees 1,200,000,000 
oo —————— 1,200,000.000 
Total of Part 1. ......sessessseseese+see252833632-709 


lowances 


2. Office Expenses. 


3: 
4 


Travelling Ex- 


PENSES v..seeseeeee 
Repairs and Con- 
structions 


5. Expenses of Of- 
sia Gazette ... 
6. 


7. 


ewards ......... 
Confidential Ser- 
vice Expenses... 


[March 23, 1889. 


245,901.000 


55:058.000 
15,650.000 
9;125.000 


110,226.600 
18,266.000 


74,450-000 


528,676.000 


EXPENDITURES IN PRIVY COUNCIL. 
ArT. 1.—Tue Privy Councit. 


I. 


2. 
3: 


4: 


Salaries and Al- 
lowances 
Office Expenses. 
Travelling Ex- 
PENSES teseseeeeee 
Repairs and Con- 
structions....... oe 


eeeeceeee 


93,635.000 
12,046.000 


3,000.000 


3,000.000 


111,681.000 


EXPENDITURES IN THE DEPARTMENT 
OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 
ArT. 1.—THE DEPARTMENT PROPER. 


I. 


2. 
3 

4 
5. 


Salaries and Al- 
lowances ...... wee 
Office Expenses. 


. Travelling Ex- 


ete eenceeese 


penses 
Repairs and Con- 
structions......... 
Expenses for En- 
tertainments ... 


126,847.000 
28,321.000 


71397-000 
5,000.000 


3,000.000 


ART. 2.—LEGATIONS AND CoNSUL- 
ATES. 


I. 


Salaries and Al- 


lowances ,..... os —-441,339.000 
2. Office Expenses 110,082.000 
3. Travelling Ex- 

PENSES ...ccceee see 31,429.000 
4. Repairs and Con- i‘ 

structions......... 5,989.11 
5. Confidential Ser- oe 

vice Expenses... 41,000.000 
6. Expenses for En- 

. terlainments .,. 10,000.000 

7- Expenses —_for 

Trials and Pri- 

SONELS cecsecesrece 1,688.000 
8. Expenses _ for 

Police in the 

Japanese Settle- 

ment of Korea.. —_19,274.000 
9. Expenses for 

Studentsabroad. —_13,878.000 
to. Aid to the hos- 

pitals for the 

Japanese seltle- 

ment in Korea.. 2,060,000 
11. Fund for the Re- 

lief of Distressed 

Subjects abroad. 1,000.000 
12. Expenseoftrans- 

mission of Tele- 

QIAMS werseceeeeee 7,000.000 
13. Expenses of Burial 

places abroad... 250.000 


Total of the Department 
Foreign Affairs...........cc00eeees . 


for 


171,065.000 


684,989.119 


856,054.119 


EXPENDITURES OF THE DEPARTMENT 


OF HOME AFFAIRS. 


ART. 1.—THE DEPARTMENT PROPER. 


I. 


nan fF WN 


9 


Salaries and Al- 


One 264,126.158 
; ce Expenses. 027.501 
: Travelling Ex- pain 

penses............ 28,164,000 
‘ epee and 

onstructions... 063.000 

. Confidential Ser- as 

vice Expenses... 150,000,000 
. Expenses for the 

Sanitary 

laboratory ......  32,584.808 

Expenses for . 

Central Sani- 

tary meeting... 3.571.200 

Expenses for the 

Preservation of 

Old Temples 

and Shrines ... 10,000,000 


550,536,667 


March 23, 1889. 
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205. 
Art. 2.—EXPENDITURE FOR THE 
Stations or Oversgeine Pus- EXPENDITURE OF THE DEPARTMENT soldiers return 
Lic Works. OF FINANCE. ing from service. 70.000 
1. Salaries and Al- Art. 1.—Tug Department Pro- 15. Expenses for 
lowances.........  106,838.073 PER. Prisoners...  27,373-000 
2. Office Expenses 11,617.087 1. Salaries and al- 11,532-703.638 
3. Travelling Ex- ; lowances ........5 417,488.000 ART. 3.— EXPENSES FOR Gegn- 1§32-703.03 
PENSES woe sscses 32,800.840 2. Office Expenses  96,733.000 garter 
4. pounis and 3. Travelling Ex- is 7 ae and Al- 
onstructions,., 1,244.000 PENSES ....eeseeee .000' OwanCOs irre + 238,908. 
gi: Bxpensesfor air: 1244 4: Repairs ald 54,837-000 2. Office Expenses Se eee a 
VeYINg w.sscsssese 2,500,000 Constructions... 12,500.000 getrave ling: “Ext 
SEE sssc0oame| 5 Err he ar ed 
we 1 7 
as 3 EXPENSES FOR PENITEN- : Coins of the Constructions... 7,086.400 
- Realm ...ces0e2  §16,676.000 5. Confidential Ser- f 
1. Salaries and Al- 6. Expenses for vice Expenses... 7,200,000 
lowances.......... 121,824.266 Printing Stamps 6. Expenses for a 
2. Office Expenses. — 37,478.512 &c., and receiv- Clothing .........  18,133-021 
3. are Ex- ing thesame etc. 86,085.000 7 Expenses for 
sesseseeeeee 11,730. oa OTSES.seeesserees 
4. Repairs and Con- 17805995 Arr. 2.—Custom Houses 1,184,319.000) 8, Expenses for ea 
structions ......  19,372-410 1. Salaries and Al- , Prisonerss...s+.+ 797,000 
5. Convicts’ Ex- lowances ...... «ss»  148.064.000 ——_-— 318,152.c00 
: penses sins 231,021.735 2. Office Expenses 31,208,000 Total Expenditures in the War sae eaes 
. Convicts’ — Ex- 3. Travelling Ex- Department ........664 toreesenseee 2,097 51 8 
penses in Cities © PNSES .osseseseeee 4.051.000 +12,097,177-438 
and Prefectures.  47,832.000 4. Renae and EXPENDITURES IN THE NAVY 
69,262.828 onstructions,., 10,137.000 DEPARTN 
x = AIAORNSe 5. Amount for Ar- me Art. 1.—THE DEpPAR eel 
RT. 4.—EXPENDITURES IN THE ticles of an Ad- PER BRENT EBD: 
Merropouitan Porice Orrices. valorem Dut salari 
, Ys 1. Salaries and Al- 
1. Salaries and al- taken over ..... . 720.000 lowances . 223,994.250 
OWANCES ..,...... 298,078.000 2. Office Expenses 796. 
2. Office Expenses. pigs tee ArT. 3.—EXxPENSES FOR CoLLEct- aa a 3 Travelline Exe aaa 
3. Travelling Ex- ING Home TAXES. penses ...... 12.60 
PENSES wreeeeeeeees 3.708.000 1. Salaries and Al- 4. Repairs and oe, 
4. Repairs and con- lowances......... 983,007.000 Constructions 6 
structions ...... 5.779.000 2. Office Expenses. 172,013.000 ns satiate 
5. Rewards ......... 200.600 3. Travelling Ex- ArT. 2.—Navy EXPENSES 282,357.250 
6. pa syaiee feet, PENSES v..csceeceee, 588,850.000 1. Salaries and Al- ; 
specting the Fo- =< | 
reign settlement Art. 4.—APPROPRIATION TO FUND nIgSRIS OP 2. Expenses oar for a 
in Tokio .......+. 34391.000 FOR Forests. Food .......eeveee 584,691.0: 
7. Police Expenses 1. Appropriation 3. Expenses for ee ota 
for the Seven Is- for Fund for clothing ... 17,40 
lands of Idzu... 1,580.000 Forests ......0.. 581,789.000 4. Office Expenses Beoics o08 
8. Expenses for Spe- ————_ 581,789.000| 5- Expenses _ for ais 
cial Guards...... 37,888.000 oo Se kunps ror REPAYMENTS Ships’ & Naval - 
SES. i 
382,554,000} 3. For refunding...  145,6 eo 
f g 45,640.000 SATI€S ...ccc-eseee 376,634.000 
Arr. 5.—Expenses or Fu & Ken. és ps filling up 6. Travelling Ex- ie 
me Salaries and Al- ORB eR Heresies: SOL eon 66 ; car tie 161,233.000 
OWANCES ..cceeees 2,699,150. AOD 745000 ‘ nga oF 
5. Olice Expenses ithe oe aa of the Department of IS Manceuvres and 
3 Travelling Ex. NANCE. vsiiseccosebeveesavecvsceesse’ 3,870,872.000} cee soe 10,000.000 
ENSES vo. scree wee 463,826. ‘ ee ae 
" | geben ae 463,826,000 EXPENDITURES IN THE WAR DEPART- Arms, Ammuni- 
listment ......... 188,039.000 MENT. ce eaaeay 
5. Rewards and | Art. 1—.Tue Department Pro- pedo seriseeee 7651398.000 
Reliefs ......... 101,730.000 PER. ; = balidine. ae 
6. Expenses for 1. Salaries and Al- eaibes Le ed 
hipwrecks ...... a nee owances......... 174,443-386 ties 
7. Expenses for 9% 2. Office Expenses. 38,722,000 10 Ex ; nses | for Ropers 
Mariners......... 846.000 3. Travelling Ex- : Cane noe 
8. Expenses for in- PENSES 000s, .  28,926.206 on Eu See: 66,187,000 
specting the Fo- 4. Repairs and ; ‘ . Medic rere 
reign Settle- Constructions... 1,883,261 12 Exe teauleried “+ 42,508,000 
ments ....... wee. 81,769,000 5. Expenses for ; Piscean Be 
g. Expenses for the Clothing .......4 2,006.945 I Confidenti al Ser- cata 
keeping of the 6. Expenses for cea anus ser 
oe to peovent Horses...ssesssees 340.000 14 Repaitnand: ese se 
an estro 246,321. ° ; 
pestilence and Arr. 2.—MILiTary EXPENSES. ee 1 Ertenetee Bete 
of the Lazar 1. Salaries and Al- 5 Relief. or ' 
House .....s:000 2,472.000 lowances .....44 41386,256-735 let, acvaaes sens: « -2EBI917 000 
10. Expense for re- 2. Office Expenses, 681,882.219 5:313,642.750 
pair and con- 3. Travelling Ex- Total E ditures i 
Par dovofPub. . penses ....-0. wn 332s632.060 xpenditures in the Navy 
Hs (Bebe cee 4. Repairs and EPAPtMENt cevissscccseereessersese 53596,000.000 
Il. gy eli ees 7 bau arte 552,208.342 EXPE 
o gasawara F « OC ential Ser- NDITURE IN THE 
Islands.......00066 8,313.000 vice Expenses... 41579-520 OF eee 
12. Local Expenses : 6. Expenses for Arr. 1.—THe DEpPaR ; 
a cheats Arms and Am- P PER. nny: ee 
en (Prefecture) 178,131.000 munitions _ ......"1,139,988.298 . Salari 
13. Local Police Ex- si 7 eae fof. ‘ ae ; ey ay 167,270.000 
penses of Tsu- rovisions ....4.1,5451743-48: . Office Expenses. eee 
shima Islands... 8,149.000 8. Expenses for patil ri Trevslling Be. Pree 
14. Local Police Ex- Clothing .....6066 15745/543-804 penses 8 . 
penses of Oshi- 9- Expenses for 4. Repairs and Con- Sere 
MA eisveecees acuak 8,238.000 Horses......... ws 541,820,906 structions 1 
15. Expenses to aid 10, Expenses for 5. Expenses for Sean 
the industries for Medicaments...  39,217.168 Students I 
the Okinawa tie expeniess for aioe cee 253,794.00 
shizoku ...scer0+ 28.000 urveylug ......  155:307- 2 acai 
epee 3 tax Bapences for 553307-334 cr aa FOR CourRTS OF 
for Police of Fu Benes and 1. Salaries and Al- 
and Ken... 901,556,914 is come 378,865.769 lowances .....+... 2;299)522-000 
5,045,741-414 Ghards dua 2. Office Expenses. 474,786.000 
aaa of the Department of Home the Emperot’s at taveling Px: 8 
AILS.ssssessesesesssesessessrseeseese 6;603,094- pag Pe ee p08 
3,094.909 " Gee 1,215.000 4. Repairs and Con- Oresen 
structions ...... 98,201,000 
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11. Rents and Sales 
of Government 
Property .......+ 259,989.950 

—— 5,989,355-199 


We hereby give Our Sanction to the Budget of | Arr. 4.—MISCELLANEOUS 


Revenue and Expenditure for the Twenty-second 
fiscal year of Meiji and order it to be promul- 
gated. 


Dated the 5th day of the 3rd month of the 22nd 


[Privy Seal.]} 


year of Meiji. 
Countersigned by 


Count Kuropa Kryoraka, 
Minister President of State. 
Count Matsucata Masayosul, 
Minister of State for Finance. 


IMPERIAL OrpDiNancEg No. 23. 

ArT. 1.—The total amount of the Revenue for 
the 22nd fiscal year of Meiji is hereby fixed at 
yen 76,600,185.234, and that of the Expenditure at 
"yen 76,596,312.759 ; and the receipts and expendi- 
tures under the various headings of the Budget] 


are fixed as follow :— 


ART. 2.—The maximum amount of Treasury 
Bills to be issued in the 22nd fiscal year of Meiji 


shall be yen 13,000,000. 


Tue Estimates or REVENUE AND Expenpiture | ART- 
FOR THE 22ND FISCAL YEAR OF Masi (1889-90). 


REVENUE. 
Orpinary REVENUE. 
ART. 1.—TAXES. YEN. 
1. Land Tax. ......42,248,981.249 
2. Income Tax...... 1,053,490.936 
3. Tax on Saké 
Brewing ......... 14,497,438. 160 
4. Tax on Yeast... 26,110.000 
5. Tax on Tobacco 1,492,805.536 
6. Stamp Duties... 613,062.896 
7. Tax on Shéyu... 1,215,253.600 
8. Tax on Confec- 
tionery ....... 583,911.053 
g. Tax on Exporta- 
tion of Spirits 
yon Okinawa 
refecture ...... 6,975-000 
10. oe on Rice Ex- ; du 
changes ......... 761.6, 
11. Tax on Stock a keen 
Exchanges ...... 90,615.000 
12. Tax on National 
Banks ............ 221,850.000 
13. Tax on Patent 
Medicines ...... 422,577.275 
14. Tax on Boats or 
Ships...  257,356.466 
15. Tax on Vehicles 560,008.484 
16. Tax on Weights 
and Measures.. 2,290.071 
17. Rents of Mines —30,463.247 
18. ‘I'ax on the Ma- 
rine Products of 
Hokkaido ...... 216,618.557 
19. Shooting Licen- 
SES ...see eostesinse »  §6,643.250 
20. Horse and Cat- ie 
tle Dealers’ Li- 
CENSES .......5556. 69,001.199 
21. Customs Duties. 4,105,542.194 
Aer? 20 LisehsiS Ann Fexs. 
1. Licenses ......... 13,645.000 
2. Fees .....ccsceevees 1,399,748.329 


ART. 3.—RECEIPTS FROM GoVERN- 


MENT INDUSTRIES AND PROPER- . 


TIES. 


1. Sale of the Of- 
ficial Gasette ...__208,309.000 
2. Sundry Receipts of 
Custom Houses. = 87,975.255 
3. Receipts from In- 
dustries *,........ 4,088.200 
4. Reve from 
Orests......4.. »»  684,496.092 
5. Postal and Te- soa 
legraphic Re- 
CEIPLS v..seccereee 39456,556.08 
6. Receipts from Gita 
Convict Labour. 213,276.273 
7: ens from 
INES vcsececeees 1,467.38 
8. pci from Ship- igus! 
uilding 0.0... 208.000 
9. Profits from Kara- a 
tsu Coal Mine... 6,397-957 


10. 


Profits from 
Railways.......... 1,022,591.000 


[His Imperial Majesty’s Sign-Manual.] 


RECEIPTS. 
1. Fines and Forfei- 
LUPES.. cee ee eeeee » 416,413.410 
2. Indemnities...... 12,516.770 
3. Sundry Receipts. 11,696.931 
440,627,111 
Total of Ordinary Revenne......... 7597145131455 


EXTRAORDINARY REVENUE. 
ArT. 1.—REPAYMENT OF Go- 
VERNMENT ADVANCES. 
1. Repayment of 
Government Ad- 


VANCES .ecseeseeees — 2972307-765 


ee met 


ArT. 2.—DonartIions. 
1. Donations for the 


297,307.76 


Coast Defence 
Fund .........666 235,066.014 
2. Donations _ for 
Postal and Tele- 
graphic Fund... —_—-15,282.000 
——__ 250,348.014 
3-—SaLEs or GOVERNMENT 
PROPERTIES ; 
1. Instalment — of 
Sale of Ani 
Mine ...ceseseeee 18,800.000 
2. Instalment — of 
Sale of Innai 
Mine ...... seven 5,897.000 
3. Instalment of 
Sale of Miiké 
Mine .........s0e 253,928.000 
278,625.000 
ArT. 4.—AMOUNT TRANSFERRED 
FROM LAST FISCAL YEAR. 
1. Donations for 
the Coast De- 
fence Fund...... 59,773-000 
59793-000 
Total of Extraordinary Revenue. 886,053.779 
Grand Total of Revenue........ ++4+76,600, 185.234 
EXPENDITURE. 
ORDINARY EXPENDITURE. 
Part I. 


ART. 1.—EXPENSES Yen. 
OF IMPERIAL 
HOUSEHOLD......,... 3,000,000.000 3,000,000.000 


ArT. 2.—ExpenDI- 


TURE FORSHRINES. 252,220,000 252,220.000 
Art. 3.—NationaL Dest. 
1. Redemption of 
the National 
Debt .......06 ++ 4:999,569.513 
2. Interest on Na- 
tional Debt......14,910,385.515 
3. Fee cn National 
Debt ........0 90,044.972 
20,000,000.000 


ArT. 4.—ANNUITIES, PENSIONS 
. AND ALLoWancss. 
1. Annuities for 
Meritorious 
Service ........ ; 
2. Pensions to Civil 
Officers 
3. Pensions to Mili- 
tary Officers .., 
4. Pensions to 
Naval Officers.. 
5. Allowances 
granted in the 
Okinawa Pre- 
fecture ......sceee8 


870,755,816 | 


140,117,000 


1,413,393-329 5,638,618 
105,638.61 


200,714.033 
26,315-515 


154,849.543 


627,634,709 
ART. 5.—SALARIES OF OFFICERS 
NOT IN ACTUAL SERVICE. 
1. Salaries of Of- 
ficers not in 
Actual Service, 
prior to the 21st 


fiscal year ...... 203,778.000 


20 . 
Art. 6.—FunpD FoR aa 
THE RELIEF OF 
AGRICULTURAL 
DISTRESS ......465 «++ 1,200,000,000 
a ———-——._1,200,000.000 
Total of Part .......sensescssveeeeseee25p2833032-709 


[March 23, 1889. 


Parr II. 


EXPENDITURE IN THE CABINET. 


1. 


3A HW ROY 


ART. 1.—THE CABINET. 


Salaries and Al- 


lowances ...... ves: 245,901.000 

Office Expenses. — 55,058.000 

Travelling Ex- 

PENSES ...ceseecaee 15,650.000 

Repairs and Con- 

structions ....... 9,125.000 

Expenses of Of- 

pe Gasette ... 110,226.600 
ewards ........5 18,266.000 

Confidential Ser- 

vice Expenses...  74,450.000 


528,676.000 


EXPENDITURES IN PRIVY COUNCIL. 
ART. 1.—THE Privy Councit. 


I. 


2. 
3. 


4. 


Salaries and Al- 


lowances ......... 93,635.000 
Office Expenses. —12,046.000 
Travelling Ex- 
PENSES oteseseee eee 3,000.000 
Repairs and Con- 
structions...... or 3,000.000 


111,681.000 


EXPENDITURES IN THE DEPARTMENT 
OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 
ArT. 1.—THE DEPARTMENT PROPER. 


1. 


2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 


Salaries and Al- 
lowances ...... sss 126,847.000 
Office Expenses. — 28,321.000 
Travelling Ex- 
PENSES .......ee eee 71397-000 
Repairs and Con- 
structions....... os 5,000.000 
Expenses for En- 
tertainments ... 3,000.000 


ArT. 2.—LEGATIONS AND CoNSUL- 
ATES. 


I. 


yy A na BB WH 


Il. 


12. 


13. 


. Office Expenses 
. Travelling Ex- 


. Expenses 


Salavies and Al- 
lowances ...... +.  441,339.000 
110,082.000 


penses 31,429.000 


ee eeereceene 


. Repairs and Con- 


5,989.119 


41,000.000 


structions,....... ; 


. Confidential Ser- 


vice Expenses... 


. Expenses for En- 
. tertainments ... 
. Expenses 


10,000.000 
for 
Trials and Pri- 
SONETS ...seseecees 
for 
Police in the 
Japanese Settle- 
ment of Korea.. 
Expenses for 
Studentsabroad. 
Aid to the hos- 
pitals for the 
Japanese settle- 
ment in Korea.. 
Fund for the Re- 
lief of Distressed 
Subjects abroad, 
Expense oftrans- 
mission of Tele- 
RQEAMS werccseveees 
Expenses of Burial 
places abroad... 


1,688,000 


19,274.000 
13,878.000 
2,060.000 
1,000,000 
7,000.000 


250.000 


LT 


Total of the Department for 


Foreign Affairs........cssccccsecens 


171,065.000 


684,989.119 


856,054.119 


EXPENDITURES OF THE DEPARTMENT 


OF HOME AFFAIRS. 


ArT. 1.—THE DEPARTMENT PROPER. 


2. 
3. 


4. 
5. 
6. 
q 


8. 


Salaries and Al- 
lowances......... 264,126.158 
Office Expenses. —_ §3,027.501 
Travelling Ex- 
penses .......... an 28,164.000 
Repairs and 

onstructions... 063.000 
ConfidentialSe- 
vice Expenses... 150,000.000 
Expenses for the 
Sanitary 
laboratory ......  32,584.808 
Expenses for . 
Central Sani- 
tary meeting... 3:571.200 
Expenses for the 
Preservation of 
Old Temples 
and Shrines .., 10,000,000 


550,536.667 
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ArT. 2.—EXPENDITURE FOR THE EX y . : 
Seinione oF Oreesieine Pur PENDITURE OF THE DEPARTMENT soldiers return- 
Lic WorkKS. OF FINANCE. ing from service. 70.000 
3. Salaries and Al- Art. 1.—THg DgrarTMENT PRo- 15- 0 ois for 
NemaUees 106,838.073 aS lari dal ie sel 532-703.638 
2. ice Expenses —‘11,617.08 + salaries and al- a 2932-703-93 
3. Travelling Ex- 1017-087 lowances yaaa 417,488.600 BRE EEEENSE FoR Ggn- 
pete et 32,800.840 3 Travelling Ex. 90,733-000 1. Salaries and Al- 
i Cansicuctions’, 1,244.000 PeNSES ......... w+ $4,837,000 2 chase seas: 238,008-635 ; 
5. Expenses for sur- 4. Repairs and 3. Travelling Ex: aes 
veying ......0.. 2,500,000 2 Sn 12,500.000 pensee = aigto6 
———— __ 155,000,000)" ‘nection with the ae Repairs: atte 
Art. 3.-—ExPeNSES FOR PENITEN- : Coins of the Constructions... 7,086.400 
TIARY. Realm ...... Lasse 516,676.00 5. Confidential Ser- 
1. Salaries and Al- 6. Expenses for 6 Exo, Espeleee 7,200.000 
lowances..... ... 121,824.26 Punting Stamps MEINE sees 
2. Office Expenses. — 37,478.512 &c., and receiv- ; 7. Benen sane ee 18,133,021 
3. Travelling Ex- ing the same etc. 86,085.000 Horses 5.251.036 
PENSES ... ccs .se eee 11,730. — 1,184,319.000 ep : aba 
4. Repairs and Con- 1730-995 ArT. 2.—CusTom Houses. aes - ms Eepetees for 
raanenes oe 19,372-410 I. Salers and Al- pee FISONEDS see seseee 797.000 sees 
5. Convicts X- owances...... ee 148.064.000 ° x ER Py 5 
PENSES ws 231,021.735 2. Office Expenses 31,208,000 a - Ape ditisras thie: Wat a 
6. Convicts? okt 3. Travelling Ex- partment ......... seeeeeseneesens12j0975177+438 
penses in Cities : penses eaeee aieoGe 4.051.000 
and Prefectures.  47,832.000 4. Pil and EXPEN prunes IN ue NAVY 
a onstructions.,. 10,137.000 7 
469,262.828 5. Amount for Ar- of Art. 1.—THe DEPARTMENT Pro- 
Art. 4.—EXPENDITURES IN THE ticles of an Ad- PER. 
METROPOLITAN Potice Office. valorem IDuty, 1. Salaries and Al- 
1. Salaries and al- taken over ...... 720.000 belted Saseseies 223,994,250 
lowances .........  298,078.000 A E 194,179,000] 2 T ee Eapenees 39:796.000 
2. Office Expenses. — 31,930.000 Ree re REC Oneee 3. oN ing Ex- 
Se Tevet ee tata 1. Salaries and Al- ike aa 
4. Repairs and con- . , GEL Ee epee: Constructions... 5:962.000 ‘ 
ions ..... . r < yl ° yen! 2 262, ° 
5. Peaade 5 espe 3. Travelling Ex- ART. eae EXPENSES. ee 
6. Expenses for in- PENSES .......604-6 588,850.000 : : I. “ae Al- : i 
eee iecen Art. Ge PER OrRIHIGR To Funp ies caaunies eT Eepentes ibe for aa 
. Rots, i 2006 FOR Forests. OO ...seesenceeeee 584,691.030 
, Police Expanske 3:39 1. Qveopren 3. roe for 
for the Seven Is- Co und for On, ae seenes «ee 317,402.000 
lands of Idzu... 1,580.00 OFEStS ..seecees 581,789.000 4. Ex oe nee 269,011.000 
8. ExpensesforSpe- ART. 5.—FuNDS Fo Rev? 581,789.00] 5: Shi SB Na al 
cial Guards...... 37,888.000 pe es FE SBEAT MENTS Powis’ Neces, 
382,554.000] 1, For refunding... _145,640.000 SATIES o.ssse-ss s+ 376,634.000 
ArT. 5.—Expenses oF Fu & KEN. 2. Hor ne Bee os nent 6. ea Ex- anor 
<SiugeeandAG:. - ti(i«‘C‘ RN femme 166,715.000| 7+ Expenses “for mee 
lowances ....... 2,699,150.000 Total of the Department of Manceuvres and 
2. Office Expenses 315,685.000 Finance ........ ssTanetestane cpeatets 3,870,872.000 Drills .........06 10,000.000 
3. Travelling Ex- ——.| 8. Expenses for 
peneey st w+ 463,826,000 EXPENDITURES IN THE WAR DEPART- Arms, Ammuni- 
4. Expenses for En- a MENT Hone, and Tor- 
listment .......... 188,039.000 ‘ pedoes ..... wae 765,398.00 
s. Rewards and Art. 1—.THe DeparTMENT Pro- g. Expenses for 7951399.000 
Reliefs .........  101,730.000 +. Sal : . building and re- 
6. Expenses or é I. bas Al- pense pairing men-of- 
Shipwrecks...... 962.000 = | 4 OfFre Rxnenc ey 9445+ WAT cecessecesenees 00,000.000 
7. Expenses for 2. Searels 38,722.000 10. Expenses for 5 
Mariners.......+5 846.000 3. Travelling Ex- aove use Cadets............ 66,187,000 
8. Expenses for in- peas eeeeaictt 28,926.20 11. Expenses for 
specting the Fo- OF ee aeactioh vinea ae Medicaments... _ 42,508.000 
reign _—_ Settle- Ex f Save 883.261 12. Expenses for 
ments ..sscceeee.  81,769.000 5: Cluthing or jae Prisoners......... 8,420.000 
g. Expenses for the 6. E. g rae 2,000.945 13. Confidential Ser- 
keeping of the . oe or vice Expenses,,. —_ 12,200.000 
place to prevent OT SES eases cess eis 340.000 14. Repairs and 
and destroy eee renee ee 246,321.800 Constructtions.. 107,553-000 
pestilence and T. Salaries and Al- : 15. Estee for 
ee beatae 2,472.00 lowances ......6++ 41386,256.735 eleiaipeia oni sk Pogty Ome 5,313,642 
sake Rig nee hia 2. Office Expenses. 681,882.219 2313:042.750 
can dae ie Travelling Ex- stares { 
pair and _con- 3 g oes Total Expenditures in the Navy 
struction of Pub- DENSES ieee ses sesege 3321032. Department .......:.:csssessseeees 59596,000.000 
lic Works 86,546.000 4. Repairs and 22 
11. Local Ex ‘riage i te Constructions... 552,208.342 
a Ogasawara 5. Confidential Ser- EXPENDITURE IN THE DEPARTMENT 
EslandSevessesee ° 8,313,000 «, pice Expenses... 1579-520 OF JUSTICE. 
12. Local Expenses : . reales ig ee cathe 1.—THE DEgPARTMENT PRO- 
of the Okinawa re . eee 
Ken (Prefecture) 178,131.00 ; onesie 1,139,988.298 1. Poel and Al- P 
: . ANCES wieeeeeee . 
a eases at Teas eine vessel 1)5450743-483 2. Office Expenses. EN oy cece 
shima Islands... 8,149.000 : Clete. for ‘ 80. 3. Travelling Ex- 
14. Local Police Ex- Ex pea i ne 9745,543-504 PENSES ....sce000e 5:930.000 
penses of Oshi- 9- lee Ss 3 4. Repairs and Con- 
MA vives 8,238.00 uh Expeisss for 541,820.906 baa severe 3y120,000 
15. Expenses to aid " Medicaments 39,217.168 B® stidente ae. 
the industries for So ee psitsas foe wee 39;217.1 Students ......... 19,400.000 
t ki ° . 253:794.000 
ib len 328.000 - Surveying ee 155»307-334 ART. 2.—EXPENSES FOR CourTS OF cs 
16. Partial expenses ' Mens os ae nd Justice. 
for Police of Fu Drills ayes 2 8,865.769 : i raeenleas and Al- 
aren ea 13. Expenses of SY 2. Office Expenses. 474,786,000 
5.045,741-414| ~" Guards during a Traveling Eee 
Total of the Department of Home the Emperor's PENSES wees ..  138,534.000 
Affairs.ccscccccecsessssscesessseereseee 6603,094.909 Progress ......... 1,215,000 4. Repairs and Con- 
14. Grant for those structions ...,..  98,201.000 
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gated 


eg 


(TransLation.] 


[Privy Seal.] 


; [His Imperial Majesty’s Sign-Manual.] 


Dated the 5th day of the 3rd month of the 22nd 
year of Meiji. 
Countersigned by 
Count Kuropa Kryoraxka, 
Minister President of State. 
Count MatrsucaTa Masayosut, 
Minister of State for Finance. 


"yen 76,596,312.759 ; and the receipts and expendi- 
tures under the various headings of the Budget |” 


ImperiaL Orptnanceg No. 23. 

ArT. 1.—The total amount of the Revenue for 
the 22nd fiscal year of Meiji is hereby fixed at 
yen 76,600,185.234, and that of the Expenditure at 


are fixed as follow :-— 

ArT, 2.—The maximum amount of Treasury 
Bills to be issued in the 22nd fiscal year of Meiji 
shall be yen 13,000,000. 


Tus EstimaTEs oF REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


FOR THE 22ND FISCAL YEAR OF Maisi (1889-90). 


REVENUE. 


OrpDINARY REVENUE. 


ArT. 1.—TAXES. YEN. 

1. Land Tax ...... 42,248,981.249 
2. Income Tax...... 1,053,490.936 
3. Tax on Saké 

Brewing ......... 14,497,438. 160 
4. Tax on Yeast... 26,110.000 
5. ‘Tax on Tobacco 1,492,805.536 
6. Stamp Duties... 613,062.896 
7. Tax on Shoyu... 1,215,253-600 
8. Tax on Confec- 

tionery wc... 5§83,911.053 
g. Tax on Exporta- 

tion of Spirits 

from Okinawa 

Prefecture ....,. 36,975-.000 


to. Tax on Rice Ex- 
changes ......... 69,761.643 
11. Tax on Stock 
Exchanges ...... g0,615.000 
12. Tax on National 
Banks ............ 221,850.000 
13. Tax on Patent 
Medicines ...... 422,577.275 
14. Tax on Boats or 
Ships ....ccee.  257,356.466 
15. Tax on Vehicles 560,008.484 
16. Tax on Weights 
and Measures.. 2,290.071 
17. Rents of Mines —30,463.247 
18. ‘Tax on the Ma- 
rine Products of 
Hokkaido ...... 216,618.557 
19. Shooting Licen- 
SOS! osveuvieevenss ‘ §6,643.250 
20. Horse and Cat- ere 
tle Dealers’ Li- 
CENSES ....ee slices 69,001.199 
21. Customs Duties. 4,105,542.194 
Ag?: 2.—Licenses AND Fexs. 
1. Licenses ......... 13,645.000 
2. Fees .....csceeeee »- 1,399,748.329 


ArT. 3.—RecgipTs FRoM GovERN- 
MENT INDUSTRIES AND PROPER- 


TIES. 
1. Sale of the Of- 

ficial Gasette ... _208,309.000 
2. Sundry Receipts of 

Custom Houses. = 87,975.255 
3. Receipts from In- 

dustries *......... 4,088.200 
4. Revenue from 

OTESLS.....c.ceeee 684,496.092 

5. Postal and Te- oe 

legraphic Re- 

CEIPLS w.esceseeeee 456,556.08 
6. Receipts from acacia 

Convict Labour. 213,276.273 
7. ron from 

INES vecseceesees 1,467.38 

8. Profits from Ship- a ae 

building ......... 44,208.000 
9. Eon fom Kara- 

tsu Coal Mine... 6,397. 
10. Profits from Seley) 

Railways..,..,... 1,022,591.000 


67,870,755.816 


1,413:393-329 
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nnn 
THE BUDGET. — ; 


11. Rents and Sales 
of Government 
Property 


weeeceeee 


259,989.950 


——————_ 5:989,355-199 

We hereby give Our Sanction to the Budget of | Arr. 4.—MISCELLANROUS 
Revenue and Expenditure for the Twenty-second 
fiscal year of Meiji and order it to be promul- 


RECEIPTS. 
1. Fines and Forfei- 
LUPES.... cee eeee eee » 416,413.410 
2. Indemnities...... 12,516.770 
3. Sundry Receipts. —_11,696.931 
440,627.111 
Total of Ordinary Revenne......... 759714,131.455 


EXTRAORDINARY REVENUE. 


Art. 1.—REPAYMENT OF Go- 
VERNMENT ADVANCES. 
1. Repayment of 
Government Ad- 


VANCES ...seeees ves 2973307-765 
————_ 297,307.765 
Art. 2.—Downations. 
1. Donations for the 
Coast Defence 
Fund .........08 235,066,014 
2. Donations _ for 
Postal and Tele- 
graphic Fund... —_-15,282.000 
250,348.014 
ART. 3.—SALES OF GOVERNMENT 
PROPERTIES 
1. Instalment — of 
Sale of Ani 
Mineo... 18,800.000 
2. Instalment — of 
Sale of Innai 
Mine ..... ceseses 5,897.000 
3. Instalment of 
Sale of Miiké 
Mine ......seeee 253,928.000 
——— 278,625.000 
ArT. 4.—AMOUNT TRANSFERRED 
FROM LAST FISCAL YEAR. 
1. Donations for 
the Coast De- 
fence Fund...... 59:773-000 
= 59,793-000 
Total of Extraordinary Revenue. 886,053.779 
Grand Total of Revenue....... ++4076,600, 185.234 
EXPENDITURE. 


Orpinary EXPENDITURE. 


Part I. 


ART. 1.—EXPENSES 
oF IMPERIAL 


Yen. 


HOUSEHOLD....,,,.. 3,000,000.000 3,000,000.000 


ART. 2.—Expenpi- 


TURE FORSHRINES. 252,220,000 252,220.000 
ArT. 3.—NatTionaL Dest. 
1. Redemption of 
the National 
Debt. .......... ++ 4,999,569.513 
2. To cet ee Na- ‘ 
tiona ebt......14,Q10, 51 
3. Fee cn National poe 
Debt ........0666  90,044.972 
20,000,000.000 
ART. 4.—ANNUITIES, PENSIONS 


4ND ALLOWANCBS. 
1. Annuities for 


Meritorious 

Service ........ . 140,117,000 
2. Pensions to Civil 

Officers ........ - 105,638.618 
3. Pensions to Mili- 

tary Officers .... 200,714,033 
4. Pensions to 

Naval Officers. — 26,315.515 
5. Allowances 

granted in the 

Okinawa Pre- 

fecture....... soos 154,849.543 


ART. 5.—SALARIES OF OFFICERS 


NOT IN ACTUAL SERVICE. 
1. Salaries of Of- 

ficers not in 

Actual Service, 

prior to the 21st 


fiscal year ...... 203,778.000 
Art. 6.—FuND FoR 
THE RELIEF OF 
AGRICULTURAL 
DISTRESS ......... «+s 1,200,000,000 


627,634,709 


203,778.000 


: ———--———._ 1,200,000.000 
Total of Part 1......scesssccsssteessee+2592833032+709 


[March 23, 1889. 


Parr II. 


EXPENDITURE IN THE CABINET. 


ART. 1.—THE CABINET. 


1. Salaries and Al- 

lowances ......... 245,90I.000 
2. Office Expenses. —55,058.000 
3. Travelling Ex- 

PENSES .....4066548 15,650,000 
4. Repairs and Con- 

structions ....... 9,125.000 
5. Expenses of Of- 

cae Gazette... 110,226.600 
6. Rewards ......... 18,266.000 
7. Confidential Ser- 

vice Expenses...  74,450.000 


528,676.000 


EXPENDITURES IN PRIVY COUNCIL. 
ArT. 1.—Tue Privy Councit. 


I. 


2. 
3. 


4 


Salaries and Al- 
lowances ......005 93,635.000 
Office Expenses. —_12,046.000 
Travelling Ex- 
PENSES cteceseceeee 3,000.000 
Repairs and Con- 
structions.......46 3,000.000 


111,681,000 


EXPENDITURES IN THE DEPARTMENT 
OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 
Art. 1.—THe DEPARTMENT PROPER. 


I. 


2. 
3. 
4 
5. 


Salaries and Al- 
lowances ......... 126,847.000 
Office Expenses. 28,321.000 
Travelling Ex- 
PENSES veseeeeeeee 71397-000 
Repairs and Con- 
structions....... a 5,000.000 
Expenses for En- 
tertainments ... 3,000.000 


ART. 2.—LEGATIONS AND CONSUL- 
ATES. 


1. 


2 
3 
4 
5. 
6 
7 


12. 


13. 


Total of the Department 
Foreign Affairs.........scccce08 


. Office Expenses 
. Travelling Ex- 


Salaries and Al- 


lowances 441,339.000 


110,082.000 
PENSES .....ccceuee 31,429.000 
5,989.119 


41,000.000 


. Repairs and Con- 


structions........ 
Confidential Ser- 
vice Expenses... 


. Expenses for En- 
. terlainments .., 
: Expenses 


10,000.000 
for 
Trials and Pri- 
SONETS .occeseerees 
Expenses _for 
Police in the 
Japanese Settle- 
ment of Korea.. 


1,688.000 


19,274.000 


. Expenses for 


Students abroad. 
Aid to the hos- 
pitals for the 
Japanese settle- 
ment in Korea., 
Fund for the Re- 
lief of Distressed 
Subjects abroad, 
Expense oftrans- 
mission of Tele- 
BEAMS vecceseceees 
Expenses of Burial 
places abroad... 


13,878.000 


2,060,000 
1,000,000 
7,000.000 


250.000 


——- 


for 


171,065.000 


684,989.119 


856,054.119 


EXPENDITURES OF THE DEPARTMENT 


I. 


OF HOME AFFAIRS. 
ART. 1.—THE DEPARTMENT PROPER. 


Salaries and Al- 


lowances......... 264,126.158 
2. Office Expenses. eoa7 eel 
3- Travelling Ex- 

penses ......... eas 28,164.000 
4. Repairs and 

onstructions... 063.000 

s Conodential Ser- a 

vice Expenses... _150,000.000 
6. Rapenses for the a 

Sanitary 

laboratory ......  32,584.808 
7. Expenses for . 

Central Sani- 

tary meeting... 2571.200 
8. Expenses forthe pe! 

Preservation of 

Old Temples 

and Shrines ... 10,000.000 


550,536,667 
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THE 
Art, 2.—Ex JAPAN WEE : 
STATIONS shel takes FOR THE KLY MAIL, 
tic WorKS. ERSEEING PUB- EXPENDITURE OF TH 
ge rtot rane A oF cee ee soldier = 
Scsaesveas RT. LL . : s return- 
Obes, Expenes pear al Tugs DgrartTMEnT Pro 15 ES from service 70 
* vellin . o “ 4 ° ‘ pense: .000 
4 Benes 32 800.8 " ace ar Phonics. 2753 
. Repairs and 1800.640 i Office Expense . 417,488 a 1373-000 
Constructi : ce Expense: caulshuabutad Arr. 3.—E 
5- fecsennestacsu: 1,244.000 3- picbbaied Ex. 96,733.000 DARMES. XPENSES FOR GEN- 11,532-703.638 
VEYING weesssreeeee by eadbba 4. Reesia and es $4,837.000 I. paaries and Al- 
’ .' nce 
Constructi 2. Offi (> 238 
ArT. 3.—E 155,000,000] 5: Exper fons... 12,500.000 - Office Expenses 908.635 
TIARY. XPENSES FOR PENITEN- ; Mention with the, i eat Ex. Sense 4e8 
1. Salaries and Al- Coins oP ine 4. Repairs and 2,719.500 
lowances’.; 6 Realm ......... wee 16, Constructio m 

2. Office Expenses. 121,824,266 - Expenses for 516,676.00 5: Confidential Ser. 7,086.400 

3- Travelling Ex. 37:478.512 prune ones : ae Bepensess: : 
penses..... &c., and receiv- . Expenses for 7s200.000 

4. Repairs and Con- 11,730-905 ingthesameete. 8 Clothin va 
structions ae ART 6,085.000 7° Bypenses a for 18,133.021 

5. Convicts’ Ex. 19,372.410 : abd Hoos. 1,184,319.000 Horses...... r 

6 PENSES vverres 2 : a and Al- : 8. Expenses oe 5.251.036 

eGoaicws Bee of MEEs) MAB ODL 0S sail 
penses in Cities 3. T Expenses 1.208. ae 797.000 
and P - Travellin _ oe 1208.000 Total E : —_—_—— 
refectures.  47,832.000 ‘ pene ng. Ex i : ds titra ‘i the: War 318,152.c00 
« Repairs and a 051.000 Seeeeeneennnens — 
ArT. 4.— 469,262.828 Constructi soveesees 1230974177 -438 
Mian = EaranDisouss IN THE : 5: Acnmunt for Ae 10,137-000 EXPENDITURES IN THE i 
POLETAR Potice Orrice ticles of an A : DEPART NAVY 
. raat and al- 7 valorem weg Art. 1.—TuHe Depart MeN 
WANCES ...cce.es taker > PER. MENT Pro- 
2. Office Expenses. epee epee ees 720.000 1. Salaries and Al- 
. sae Ex- 4930:000 Arr. 3.—Expenses For C 194,179 Onn ts 
ENSES voeeesaces - Inc Hom FOR COLLECT- f 000 2. Office Expenses 223,994.250 
4 predate and con- 3,708.000 I. Salaries ag 3- Travelling Ex: 39,796.000 
NS! “ecsse A : ow 7 penses ....... 
5: Rewards ....... ee Te 2. Office Expenses, 983,007.00 4. Repairs and 12,605,000 
. ae for in- ,000) 3. Travelling E.. 172,013,000 Constructions 5:96 
ecting the Fo- penses 7 ae 962.000 
recite; armor 588,850.00 Arr. 2.—Na 
Pc Tokio ae 3 Art. 4.—APPROPR a 7438 1 Sana ond rues 282,357-250 

7: Police Expenses 391.000 can FORReDS {ition TO: FUND: 3,870.000 lowances.., 

for ihe Pete Is- I. Appropriation 2. Expenses ae 1,973,488.720 
Ss 7 
8. ErpensesorSpe 1,580.000 ae for , 3. Bevee: ot for 584,691.030 
cla nn | oe nee ] fa 
see Bee 008 ArT. 5.—FuNpDs SS 58 se Office Expense: Lp nampa 
ART 382,554.000 ip bess REPAYMENTS 1,789.000| 5- Expenses loc 269,011.000 
. 5. Expenses or Fu & K 1. For refundin Ships’ & Naval 

By Salavies and Al- EN: 2. For filling rae 145,640.000 roe Neces- 
jowanc OSSES ..... TIES veeseeeeres 

2. Office Expenses 2,699,150.000 Rasen 2 Op Oe 6. Travelling Ex- 376,634.000 

3. Travelling ea: 315,685.00 Te of the Depatimentol. 166,715.000| 7 Papen: siephassenss 161,233 
enses inance pee : enses for 2233.000 

sfigpensestor E a a tipelacieinGise Mance 

4 pepenses ive En- EXPENDITURES - 3:870,872.000 Drills uvese and 

2 Rees sereseees  188,039.000 IN THE WAR 8. Expenses for 10,000.000 

rds and DEP. or 
Reliefs . Arr. 1 MENT. ART- Arms, Ammuni- 
6. Expenoes or” 101,730.000 ace. —.Tue DgrarTMENT Pro- sates and Tor- 
hipwrecks... 1. Salari 9. E sresreee 7651398 
7. Expenses for 962.000 ieaenes and ; xpenses for 939°,000 
, CES we. build 
‘ Mache widoabies 846.000 2. Office Expenses. 174,443-386 paivihge faa re- 
7 SE eto. : 3. Travelling Ex. 38,722.000 war n-of- 
ecting ae: oy _ pen renege se 500,000. 
reign Settle- 4 Repairs and 28,926.206 Cus. for i? 000 
eadaheenses onst ; ; ; i E esneas nee : 187, 

9. Eapeness for the 81,769.000 . Bepsnsestoc” 1,883,261 Samet wee 
hike of the Clothing . 12. Expenses ie 42,508,000 
ear to preven 6. folios foo 2,006.945 Herd 8 

‘ estroy orses... 13. Confiden ion 420.000 
pestilence and Resse 340.000 vice E: Atal Sets 
x 
ie Lazar goa ormn ener ExPens 246,321.800 Te Repsie aud 72° 12,200.000 
10. Expen » for re 2,472,000 ; es and Al- a Constructtions 

pense for re- OWANCES .....505 86 15. Expenses for se 107,553-000 
Lae marci a alice Expenses. 4,386,256.735 Relief .. 188 
7 n of Pub- - Travellin : 1882.219 ai 1917-000 ; 
lic Works .. . pen g Ex- 

i. Local Expenses 86,546.000 4 Regucsanae? 332,632.060 Total Expenditures i 51313,642.750 
of Ogasawara Constructions Department ures in the Navy 
Islands........ ; 5. Confidential Ser- 552,208.342 Seiisadaestvnneeie 

12. Local Expenses 8,313.00 vice Labret ssssee4 $596,000.00 
Ra (prefecture Sy eset poet. eS EXPENDITURE IN THE DEPA 

‘erie oo enrages ee PE Re ei eh nee ee 
penses of Tsu- 7. Expen vine 1,139,988.298 PER. ARTMBNT PRO- 
shima Islands... 8,1 late e : 1. Salaries and Al 

14. Local Police Ex- »149.000 8. Expenses rrr T545:743-483 lowances ., ° 
pe of Oshi- r pothing sesvesses 15745,543-8 . Offre Expenses, st Oe ie 

aiisdenetertess . Expense see 157451543.904 . Travelli i 074.000 

15. Expenses to aid 8,238.000 eppeees ie ipeiseas Ex- 
the industries for 10. Expenses foe? §41,820.906 4. Repairs and Con 51930.000 
Siete 1 Es compa ae 39,217.168 5 strain gt 

OU sevsereee . Expense a 21761 . Expense: iid » 120.000 

16, each expenses 328.000 ladorigs Students ad 
‘or Police of Fu 12. Expenses for 1551307-334 re 19,400.000 
and Ken....1+ 90,556,914 Perens 9 a a For Courts OF 253,794,000 

s : 
13. renaneseects 378,865. F 1. : 
Total ofthe Depacinentol Home 0 eee ce 
Es cad yacea opie eguonaTaneaangte the Me a OE Ecce et eee coe 
6,603,094.909 Hees sake a eevdling Ee 474,786.00 
14. Grant for hose 1,215.000 penses vi... 7 
. ond dat and Con- 138,534.00 
ucti 
OMS secree 98,201,000 
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11. Rents and Sales 
of Government 


We hereby give Our Sanction to the Budget of | Art. 4.—MISCELLANEOUS 
Revenue and Expenditure for the Twenty-second 
fiscal year of Meiji and order it to be promul- 


gated 
[Privy Seal.] 


" [His Imperial Majesty’s Sign-Manual.] 


Dated the sth day of the 3rd month of the 22nd 


year of Meiji. 
Countersigned by 


Count Kuropa Ktyvoraka, 
Minister President of State. 
Count Matsucata Masayosal, 
Minister of State for Finance. 


ImPERIAL OrpinAnceE No. 23. 
ArT. 1.—The total amount of the Revenue for 
the 22nd fiscal year of Meiji is hereby fixed at 
yen 76,600,185.234, and that of the Expenditure at 


‘yen 76,596,312.759; and the receipts and expendi-|_ 


tures under the various headings of the Budget 


are fixed as follow :— 


Art. 2.—The maximum amount of Treasur 
Bills to be issued in the 22nd fiscal year of Meiji 


shall be yen 13,000,000. 


Tus EstimaTes OF REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 
FOR THE 22ND FISCAL YEAR OF Masi (1889-90). 


REVENUE. 
OrpDINARY REVENUE. 

ArT. 1.—TAXxgs. YEN. 
1. Land Tax. ,.....42,248,981.249 
2. Income Tax...... 1,053,490.936 

3. Tax on Saké 

Brewing ......... 14,497,438. 160 
4. Tax on Yeast... 26,110.000 
5. Tax on Tobacco 1,492,805.536 
6. Stamp Duties... 613,062.896 


7. Tax on Shiyu... 1,215,253.600 
8. Tax on Confec- 
tionery —....eeee 583,911.053 
g. Tax on Exporta- 
tion of Spirits 
So Okinawa é 
Prefecture ...... 975-000 
166 Texon Rite Ex:- = Lg 
changes .........  69,761.643 
11, Tax on Stock 
Exchanges ...... 90,615.000 
12, Tax on National 
Banks ..........4+ 221,850.000 
13. Tax on Patent 
Medicines .......  422,577.275 
14. Tax on Boats or 
Ships ....scsee008 2575356466 
15. Tax on Vehicles 560,008.484 
16. Tax on Weights 
and Measures.. 2,290.071 
17. Rents of Mines —30,463.247 
18. ‘Tax on the Ma- 
rine Products of 
Hokkaido ...... 216,618.557 
19. Shooting Licen- . 
SOS) levied. easels 3 56,643.250 
20. Horse and Cat- 328 
tle Dealers’ Li- 
CENSES .......5.66.  69,001.199 
21. Customs Duties. 4,105,542.194 
Abe amLaeensis anv Firs, 
1. Licenses ......... 13,645.000 
2. Fees ..c.ccseeeeee + 1,399,748.329 


ArT. 3.—Receiprs FROM GovERN- 
MENT INDUSTRIES AND PROPER- 
TIES, 

1. Sale of the Of- 


ficial Gasette ... _208,309.000 
2. Sundry Receipts of si 
Custom Houses. = 87,975.255 
3. Receipts from In- 
dustries *......... 4,088.200 
4. Ree from 
OFESLS.....ecc sees 684,496.092 
5. Postal and Te- poe 
legraphic Re- 
CEIPLS siseseseeee + 3:456,556.085 
6. Receipts from 
Convict Labour. 213,276.273 
qs ee from 
LINES ..eceeceeces 1,467.38 
8. Profits from Ship- eer 
building ......... 44,208.000 
9. Profits from Kara- 
tsu Coal Mine... 6,397-957 


10. Profits from 
Railways.......... 1,022,591.000 


1,413,393-329 


Property ......... 259,989.950 
—————_ 5,989,355-199 
RECEIPTS. 
1. Fines and Forfei- 
LUIES...ceeee teen . 416,413.410 
2. Indemnities...... 12,516.770 
3. Sundry Receipts. —11,696.931 
440,627,111 
‘Total of Ordinary Revenne......... 7597 145131.455 


EXTRAORDINARY REVENUE. 


Art. 1.—REPAYMENT OF Go- 
VERNMENT ADVANCES. 
1. Repayment of 
Government Ad- 


VANCES ..ceeseseeee — 2972307-765 
ART. 2.—DonatTIONs. 
1. Donations for the 
Coast Defence 
Fund .........06 235,066,014 
2. Donations _ for 
Postal and Tele- 
graphic Fund... —_15,282.000 


ART. 3.—SALES OF GOVERNMENT 
PROPERTIES 
1. Instalment — of 


297,307.705 


250,348.014 


Sale of Ani 
Mine ....... tens 18,800.000 
2. Instalment — of 
Sale of Innai 
Mine ...... pieiet 5,897.000 
. Instalment — of 
Sale of Miiké 
Mine ........c00 253,928.000 
——— —_ 278,625.000 
ArT. 4.—AMOUNT TRANSFERRED 
FROM LAST FISCAL YEAR. 
1. Donations for 
the Coast De- 
fence Fund...... 59:773-000 : 
59:793-000 
Total of Extraordinary Revenue. 886,053.779 
Grand Total of Revenue............76,600,185.234 


EXPENDITURE. 


ORDINARY EXPENDITURE. 


Part I. 
ArT. 1.—EXPENSES Yen. 
OF IMPERIAL 


HOUSEHOLD...,,.... 3,000,000.000 


ArT. 2.—ExpenpI- 
TUREFORSHRINES. 252,220,000 
ArT. 3.—NationaL Dest. 
1. Redemption of 
the National 
Debt ........... + 4:999,569.513 
2. Interest on Na- 
tional Debt......14,910,385.515 
3. Fee cn National 


Debt 90,044.972 


eeceovececce 


ArT. 4.—ANNUITIES, PENSIONS 


870,755.86 | -4ND ALLowancas. 


1. Annuities for 
Meritorious 
Service ........ ‘ 


Officers ......... 
. Pensions to Mili- 
tary Officers ... 
. Pensions to 
Naval Officers.. 
. Allowances 
granted in the 
Okinawa Pre- 
fecture....... ied 


140,117,000 


& 
~~ 
g 
g 
a, 
3 
$ 
an 
2 
° 
Q 
<. 


105,638,618 
200,714.033 
26,315.515 


an - Ww 


154,849.543 


ART. 5.—SALARIES OF OFFICERS 
NoT IN ACTUAL SERVICE. 
1. Salaries of Of- 
ficers not in 
Actual Service, 
prior to the 21st 


fiscal year ...... 203,778.000 
ArT. 6.—FuND FoR 
THE RELIEF OF 
AGRICULTURAL 
DISTRESS ...... seeese 1,200,000,000 
ee 


3,000,000.000 


252,220.000 


20,000,000.000 


627,634,709 


203,778.000 


1,200,000.000 


Total of Part 1......ssecscsssseesees+1s25~283:032-709 


[March 23, 1889. 


Part II. 
EXPENDITURE IN THE CABINET. 


ArT. 1.—THE CABINET. 
1. Salaries and Al- 


lowances ...... «ss 245,901.000 
2. Office Expenses. 55,058.000 
3. Travelling Ex- 

PENSES ..rsesseenee 15,650.000 
4. Repairs and Con- 

structions ....... 9,125.000 
5. Expenses of Of- 

fictal Gazette... 110,226.600 
6. Rewards ......... 18,266.000 
7. Confidential Ser- 

vice Expenses... 74,450.000 


528,676.000 


EXPENDITURES IN PRIVY COUNCIL. 


ArT. 1.—THE Privy Councit. 
1. Salaries and Al- 


lowances ......... 93,635,000 
2. Office Expenses. 12,046.000 
3. Travelling Ex- 

PENSES .t.....4. wes 3,000.000 
4. Repairs and Con- 

SUFUCLIONS......006 3,000.000 


111,681.000 
EXPENDITURES IN THE DEPARTMENT 
OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


Art. 1.—THE DEPARTMENT PROPER. 
. Salaries and Al- 


- 


lowances .......65 126,847.000 
2. Office Expenses. 28,321.000 
3. Travelling Ex- 
PENSES ..ssseeveen 71397-000 
4. Repairs and Con- 
structions...... aes 5,000.000 
5. Expenses for En- 
tertainments ... 3,000.000 
—_————-__ 171,065.000 
ART. 2.—LEGATIONS AND CONSUL- - 
ATES. 
1. Salaries and Al- 
lowances......... 441,339.000 
2. Office Expenses 110,082.000 
3. Travelling Ex- 
PENSES ....eceeeeee 31,429.000 
4. Repairs and Con- 
Structions.......0. 1,989.11 
5. Confidential Ser- ae 
vice Expenses... 4.1,000.000 
6. Expenses for En- 
. tertainments ... 10,000.000 
7. Expenses for 
Trials and Pri- 
SOMETS ...csecesers 1,688.c00 
8. Expenses _ for 
Police in the 
Japanese Settle- 
ment of Korea. —_19,274.000 
g. Expenses for 
Studentsabroad. _13,878.000 
to. Aid to the hos- 
pitals for the 
Japanese settle- 
ment in Korea.. 2,060.000 
11. Fund for the Re- 
lief of Distressed 
Subjects abroad. 1,000,000 
12. Expense oftrans- 
mission of Tele- 
BTAMS vicsccceeees 7,000.000 
13. Expenses of Burial 
places abroad... 250.000 
—_—— 684,989.119 


Total of the Department for 

Foreign Affairs......cccccseee, 856,054,119 

EXPENDITURES OF THE DEPARTMENT 
OF HOME AFFAIRS, 


ArT. 1.—THE DEPARTMENT PROPER. 
1. Salaries and Al- 


lowances.........  264,126.158 
2. Office Expenses. — §3,027.501 
3. Travelling Ex- 

penses .......... ee 28,164,000 
4. Repairs and 

Constructions... 9,063.000 
§. Confidential Ser- 

vice Expenses... 150,000,000 
6. Expenses for the 

Sanitary 

laboratory ......  32,584.808 
7. Expenses for . 

Central Sani- 

tary meeting... 1571.200 
8. Expenses forthe ao! 

Preservation of 

Old Temples 

and Shrines... 10,000.000 


550,536,667 


March 23, 1889.] 


ArT. 2.—EXPENDITURE FOR THE 
STATIONS OF OVERSEBING Pus- 
Lic Works. 


1. Salaries and Al- 


lowances......... 106,838.073 
2. Office Expenses —_1,617.087 
3. Travelling Ex- ; 

penses....... tesee—- 32,800.840 
4. Repairs and 

Constructions... 1,244.000 
5. Expenses for sur- 

VEYING ...cesceneee 2,500.000 


ART. 3-—ExpgNSk&S FOR PENITEN- 
TIARY. 
1. Salaries and Al- 


lowances......... 121,824.266 
2. Office Expenses. 37,478.512 
3. Travelling Ex- 

PENSES ...cereseeee 11,730.905 
4. Repairs and Con- 

structions ...... 19,372.410 
5. Convicts’ Ex- 

PENSES .....00.....  231,021.735 
6. Convicts’ _ Ex- 

penses in Cities 

and Prefectures. 47,832.000 


Art. 4.—ExPENDITURES IN THE 
METROPOLITAN Po.iceg OFFicg. 


1. Salaries and al- 


155,000.000 


469,262.828 


lowances ......... 298,078.000 
2. Office Expenses.  31,930.000 
3. Travelling Ex- 

PENSES wreeeeeees “ 3,708.000 
4. Repairs and con- : 

structions ...... 5,779.000 
5. Rewards ......... 200.000 
6. Expenses for in- 

specting the Fo- 

reign settlement 

in Tokio ........ : 3:391.000 
7. Police Expenses 

for the Seven Is- 

lands of Idzu... 1,580.000 
8. Expenses for Spe- 

cial Guards...... 37,888.000 


ART. 5.—EXpENSES OF Fu & Ken. 


1. Salaries and Al- 
lowances 
2. Office Expenses 
3. Travelling Ex- 
PENSES ......6- ce 
4. Expenses for En- 
listment ....c0008 

s. Rewards and 
Reliefs 

6. Expenses for 
Shipwrecks...... 

7. Expenses for 
Mariners........ 
8. Expenses for in- 
specting the Fo- 
reign _Settle- 
MENS ..reerecreee 
. Expenses for the 
keeping of the 
place to prevent 
and destroy 
pestilence and 
of the Lazar 
House ........-46 
Expense for re- 
pair and con- 
struction of Pub- 
lic Works ...... 
Local Expenses 
of 


2,699, 150.000 
315,685.000 


eeceeccee 


463,826.000 
188,039.000 


101,730.000 


weeeceees 


962.000 


846.000 


81,769.000 


2,472.000 
10. 


86,546.000 
Il. 


“6 8,313.000 
Local Expenses 
of the Okinawa 
Ken (Prefecture) 178,131,000 
Local Police Ex- 
penses of Tsu- 
shima Islands... 
Local Police Ex- 
penses of Oshi- 
ma 
Expenses to aid 
the industries for 
the Okinawa 

shizoku 
Partial expenses 
for Police of Fu 
and Ken....... 


12. 


13. 
8,149.000 
14. 
devas sgue nous 8,238.000 


15. 


328.000 


16. 
901,556,914 


Total of the Department of Home 
Affaics.....csssscerseceesssevenseneeres 


382,554,000 


5,045,741.414 
6,603,094.909 
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OF FINANCE. 


ArT. 1.—Tue DEeparTMENT Pro- 


PER. 
1. Salaries and al- 
lowances ......... 
2. Office Expenses 
3. Travelling Ex- 
PENSES ......ccs ee 
4. Repairs and 
Constructions.., 
5. Expenses in con- 
nection with the 
Coins of the 
Realm .....sscseee 
6. Expenses for 
Euor og ames 
&c., and receiv- 
ing the same etc. 


417,488.000 
96,733-000 


54,837.000° 
12,500.000 


516,676.000 


86,085.000 


Art. 2.—Custom Housss. 


1. Salaries and Al- 


MENT. 

Art. 1—.THr DeearTMENT PRo- 
PER. : 
1. Salaries and Al- 

lowances ...... vee 174,443-386 
2. Office Expenses.  38,722.000 
3. Travelling Ex- 

PeENSES .......005 : 28,926.206 
4. Repairs and ; 

Constructions... 1,883,261 
5. Expenses for 

Clothing ......00 2,006.945 
6. Expenses for 

Horses,...cssseeee 340.000 


ArT. 2:—MILiTARY EXPENSES. 


1. Salaries and Al- 


lowances ......08+ 41386,256.735 
2. Office Expenses. 681,882.219 
3. Travelling Ex- 

PENSES .......006. 332,632,060 
4. Repairs and 

Constructions... 552,208.342 
5. Confidential Ser- 

vice Expenses... 4:579-520 


6. Expenses for 
Arms and Am- 


1,184,319.000 


lowances ...... 1 -148.064.000 
2. Office Expenses 31,208.000 
3. Travelling Ex- 
_ -penses ....... vette 4.051.000 
4. Repairs and 
Constructions... 10,137.000 
_ §. Amount for Ar- 
ticles of an Ad- 
valorem Duty, 
taken over ...... 720.000 
————-_ 194,179.000 
ART. 3.—EXPENSES FOR COLLECT- 
inc Home Taxes. 
1. Salaries and Al- 
lowances ......... 983,007.000 
2. Office Expenses. 172,013,000 
3. Travelling Ex- 
PENSES ....ccsseee .  588,850.000 
—_ 1,743,870.000 
Art. 4.—APPROPRIATION TO FUND 
FOR Forests. 
1. Appropriation 
for lund for 
Forests .......... 581,789.000 
————_ 581,789.000 
Art. 5.—FuNDS FoR REPAYMENTS 
AND Lossgs. 
1. For refunding... 145,640.000 
2. For filling up 
Losses.......... a 21,075.000 
— 166,715.000 
Total of the Department of 
Finance ......ccceseeees siwawssdsdeice 3,870,872.000 


EXPENDITURES IN THE WAR DEPART- 


246,321.800 


munitions ......"1,139,988.298 


7. Expenses for 
Provisions ......%1,5451743-483 

8. Expenses for 
Clothing .....:06 1:745,543:804 

g. Expenses for 
541,820.906 


Horses,........06 
10. Expenses for 
'39,217.168 


Medicaments ... 
11. Expenses for 
Surveyiug ...... 
12. Expenses for 
Manceuvres and 
Drills v0... 
13. Expenses of 
Guards during 
the Emperor's 
Progress ....... ze 
14. Grant for those 


1§5,307-334 


378,865,769 


1,215.000 


soldiers return- 


OF JUSTICE. 


PER. 
1. Salaries and Al- 
lowances ......... 
2. Office Expenses. 
3. Travelling Ex- 
PENSES .......0000 
4. Repairs and Con- 
structions ....., 
5. Expenses for 
Students 


Justicg. 

1. Salaries and Al- 
lowances ......... 

2. Office Expenses. 

3. Travelling Ex- 
PENSES ...... cee as 

4. Repairs and Con- 
structions ...... 


ART. 1.—THE DEPARTMENT PRO- 


167,270.000 
58,074.000 


5:930-000 
3,120,000 


19,400.000 


ART. 2.—-ExPENSES FOR CouRTS OF 


2,299,522.000 
474,786.000 


138,534.000 


98,201,000 
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EXPENDITURE OF THE DEPARTMENT 


ing from service. 70.000 
15. Expenses for 
Prisoners,......0. 27,373-000 
11,532-703.638 
ART. 3.—EXeENSES FOR GEN- eee 
DARMES. 
I. one and Al- 
owances ......  238,908.6 
2. Office Expenses Ss ee6 aoe 
3. Travelling Ex- 
PENSES oo... seeeeee 2,719.500 
4. Repairs and us 
Constructions... 7,086.400 
5. Confidential Ser- ; 
vice Expenses... 7,200,000 
6. Expenses _ for 
Clothing ........ ‘ 18,133.021 
7. Papen for 
OTSES..sesccesees 1251.036 
8. Expenses _—_ for anes 
Prisoners......065 797.000 
———_ 318,152.c00 
Total Expenditures in the War = aaa 
’ Department... sa seeeeeseel2,0973177-438 
EXPENDITURES IN THE NAVY 
DEPARTMENT. 
ArT. 1.—TuHe Derartment Pro- 
PER. 
1. oon and Al- 
OWANCES wicseceee 223; +250 
2. Office Expenses Rte she 
3. Travelling Ex- 
penses..... a eeeaea 12.605.000 
4. Repairs and 
Constructions... 5,962.000 
282 +250 
Arr. 2.—Navy EXPENSES. pe, 
1. Salaries and Al- 
lowances ......... 1,973,488.720 
2. Expenses for 
food ......64 sees 584,691.030 
3. Expenses for 
clothing ...... see 317,402,000 
4. Office Expenses 269,011.000 
5. Expenses for 
Ships’ & Naval - 
Ports’ Neces- 
SAPIES ....ceseee F 6,634.000 
6. Travelling Ex- aa 
penses..... aedeats 161,233,000 
7. Expenses for 
Manceuvres and 
Drills ........0086 10,000.000 
8. Expenses _ for 
Arms, Ammuni- 
tions, and Tor- 
pedoes ..... ws 765,398.000 
g. Expenses for 
building and re- 
pairing men-of- 
WAL visceseceees see 500,000.000 
10, Expenses for 
Cadets............ 66,187,000 
11. Expenses for 
Medicaments...  42,508.000 
12. Expenses for 
Prisoners......... 8,420.000 
13. Confidential Ser- 
vice Expenses... 2,200.000 
14. Repairs and 
Constructtions.. 107,553-000 
15. Expenses for 
Relief ........006 . 188,917.000 , 
§.313,642.750 
Total Expenditures in the Navy 
Department .........secsceeesersens 59596,000.000 


EXPENDITURE IN THE DEPARTMENT 


253,794,000 
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THE BUDGET. — 
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( TRANSLATION.) 


11. Rents and Sales 
of Government 


We hereby give Our Sanction to the Budget of |Arr. 4.—MISCELLANEOUS 


Revenue and Expenditure for the Twenty-second 
fiscal year of Meiji and order it to be promul- 


gated 
[Privy Seal.] 


Dated the 5th day of the 3rd month of the 22nd 


year of Meiji. 
Countersigned by 


Count Kuropa K1iyoraka, 
Minister President of State. 
Count Marsucata MasayosH}, 
Minister of State for Finance. 


IMPERIAL OrpINANCE No. 23. 
Art, 1.—The total amount of the Revenue for 
the 22nd fiscal year of Meiji is hereby fixed at 


[His Imperial Majesty’s Sign-Manual.] 


yen 76,600,185.234, and that of the Expenditure at 


"yen 76,596,312.759 ; and the receipts and expendi-|_ 


tures under the various headings of the Budget 


are fixed as follow :— 


ArT. 2.—The maximum amount of Treasury 
Bills to be issued in the 22nd fiscal year of Meiji 


shall be yen 13,000,000. 


Tue EstimaTEs oF REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 
FOR THE 22ND FISCAL YEAR OF MgiJ1 (1889-90). 


REVENUE. 
ORDINARY REVENUE. 
ART. 1.—TAxgs. YEN. 


. Land Tax ...... 42,248,981.249 
. Income ‘Tax...... 1,053,490.936 


Tax on 

Brewing ......... 14,497,438. 160 
. Tax on Yeast... 26,110.000 
. Tax on Tobacco 1,492,805.536 
. Stamp Duties... 613,062.896 
. Tax on Shoyu... 1,215,253.600 
Tax on Confec- 

tionery 


oN AM Oba 


583,911.053 


g. Tax on Exporta- 
tion of Spirits 
from Okinawa 
Prefecture ....,. 36,975.000 
10. Tax on Rice Ex- 
changes ........ 69,761.643 
11. Tax on Stock 
Exchanges ...... 90,615.000 
12, Tax on National 
Banks: sascccsssass 221,850.000 
13. Tax on Patent 
Medicines ...... 422,577.275 
14. Tax on Boats or 
Ships ...... tee 257,356.466 
15. Tax on Vehicles 560,008.484 
16. Tax on Weights 
and Measures.. 2,290.071 
17. Rents of Mines — 30,463.247 
18. ‘Tax on the Ma- 
rine Products of 
Hokkaido ...... 216,618.557 
19. Shooting Licen- 
CT ree we ~~ 56,643.250 
20. Horse and Cat- Point 
tle Dealers’ Li- 
CENSES .....eleee . 69,001.199 
21. Customs Duties. 4,105,542.194 
ARES 25cL1GEhSiS AND Fees, 
1. Licenses ......... 13,645.000 
26 Fees) cs, ccvecscsess 1,399,748.329 


ART. 3.—RgcEIPTS FROM GOVERN- 
MRNT INDUSTRIES AND PROPER- 
TIES. 

1. Sale of the Of- 


cial Gasette ...__ 208,309.000 
2. ad Receipts of ci 
Custom Houses. 87,975.255 
3. Receipts from In- 
dustries *......... 4,088.200 
4. Revenue from 
OFESLS....ccseceee 684,496.092 
5. Postal and Te- ae 
legraphic Re- 
CEIPUS .iseseceeeee »456,556.08 
6. Receipts from Seep s 
Convict Labour. 213,276.273 
7- Profits from 
Mines ...... vate 1,467.387 
8. Profits from Ship- 
building ......... 44,208.000 
9. Profits from Kara- 
tsu Coal Mine... 6,397-957 


. Profits from 
Railways......... 1,022,591.000 


71870,755-836 | 


1,4135393-329 


Property ......00 259,989.950 
—————_ 5989355-199 
RECEIPTS. 
1. Fines and Forfei- 
LUFES..... ese eee vee 416,413.410 
2. Indemnities...... 12,516.770 
3. Sundry Receipts. —_11,696.931 
440,627.111 
‘Total of Ordinary Revenne.........759714,131-455 


EXTRAORDINARY REVENUE. 


Arr. 1.—REPAYMENT OF Go- 


VERNMENT ADVANCES. 

1. Repayment of 
Government Ad- 
VANCES ...... dase 297,307-765 


297,307-765 


ArT. 2.—DonarTIons. 


1. Donations for the 
Coast Defence 
Fund 

2. Donations 
Postal and Tele- 
graphic Fund... 


wee enreoeees 


235,006,014 


15,282.000 


250,348.014 
ArT. 3.-—SaLES oF GOVERNMENT 
PROPERTIES 
1. Instalment 
Sale of 
Mine 
2. Instalment 
Sale of 
Mine 
3. Instalment 
Sale of Miiké 
Mine 


of 
Ani 
ceae sees a 
Innai 


seca ceoenaee 


18,800.000 
5,897.000 


253,928.000 
—— _ 278,625.000 
ArT. 4.—AMOUNT TRANSFERRED 
FROM LAST FIscat YEAR. 
1. Donations for 
the Coast De- 


fence Fund...... 59,773-000 


59:793-000 


886,053.779 
Grand Total of Revenue............ 76,600, 185.234 
EXPENDITURE. 


Orpinary EXPENDITURE. 


Part I, 
Yen. 


Total of Extraordinary Revenue. 


ArT. 1.—ExpENSES 
OF IMPERIAL 
HOUSEHOLD.......... 3,000,000.000 3,000,000,000 


ArT. 2.—ExpenpI- 


TUREFORSHRINES.  252,220.000 252,220.000 
Art. 3.—NatTionaL Dest. 
1. Redemption of 
the National 
Debt ........... + 4,999,569.513 
2. Interest on Na- 
tional Debt......14,910,385.515 
3. Fee cn National 
Debt .....sccc0 90,044.972 
20,000,000.000 


ART. 4.—ANNUITIES, PENSIONS 
AND ALLOWANCBS. 
1. Annuities for 
Meritorious 
Service 
2. Pensions to Civil 
Officers 
3. Pensions to Mili- 
tary Officers ... 
4. Pensions to 
Naval Officers.. 
5. Allowances 
granted in the 
Okinawa Pre- 
fecture......ssceee 


enaeee ase 


140,117,000 
istesenes 105,638.618 
200,714.033 


26,315-515 


154,849.543 


627,634,709 
ART. 5.—SALARIES OF OFFICERS 
NOT IN ACTUAL SERVICE. 
1. Salaries of Of- 
ficers not in 
Actual Service, 
prior to the 21st 
fiscal year 


203,778.000 
Art. 6.—FunD For oH 
THB RELIEF OF 
AGRICULTURAL 
DISTRESS ...... seeees 1,200,000,000 
ss ——_—————-_ 1,200,000,000 
Total of Part 1......scscsessssseeseeens25p2833632-709 


Parr II. 
EXPENDITURE IN THE CABINET. 


ART. 1.—THE CABINET. 


1. Salaries and Al- 

lowances ...... wes 245,Q01.000 
2. Office Expenses. 55,058.000 
3. Travelling Ex- 

PENSES ....csseeee s 15,650.000 
4. Repairs and Con- 

structions ....... 9,125.000 
5. Expenses of Of- 

poe Gasette ... 110,226.600 
6. Rewards ......... 18,266.000 
7. Confidential Ser- 

vice Expenses...  74,450.000 


528,676.000 


EXPENDITURES IN PRIVY COUNCIL. 


ArT. 1.—THE Privy Councit. 
1. Salaries and Al- 


lowances .......6. 93,635.000 
2. Office Expenses. —_12,046.000 
3. Travelling Ex- 

PENSES circereeeees 3,000.000 
4. Repairs and Con- 

Structions.......06 3,000.000 


111,681.000 
EXPENDITURES IN THE DEPARTMENT 
OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


ArT. 1.—THE DepaARTMENT PROPER. 
1. Salaries and Al- 


lowances ...... se 126,847.000 
2. Office Expenses. 28,321.000 
3. Travelling Ex- 
PENSES ......ceeeee 71397.000 
4. Repairs and Con- 
structions......... 5,000.000 
5. Expenses for En- 
tertainments ... 3,000.000 
—_————_171,065.000 
ArT. 2.—LEGATIONS AND ConsuUL- - 
ATES. 
1. Salaries and Al- 
lowances ...... os 441,339.000 
2. Office Expenses 110,082.000 
3. Travelling Ex- 
PENSES ....ecsee eee 31,429.000 
4. Repairs and Con- 
structions........ ‘ 5,989,119 
5. Confidential Ser- 
vice Expenses... 41,000.000 
6. Expenses for En- 
. tertainments ... 10,000.000 
7. Expenses _—_for 
Trials and Pri- 
SONELS vecseseerers 1,688.c00 
8. Expenses for 
Police in the 
Japanese Settle- 
ment of Korea.. —_19,274.000 
9. Expenses for 
Studentsabroad. —_13,878.000 
to. Aid to the hos- 
pitals for the 
Japanese settle- 
ment in Korea.. 2,060,000 
11, Fund for the Re- 
lief of Distressed 
Subjects abroad. 1,000.000 
12. Expenseoftrans- 
mission of Tele- 
QLAMS wecsersccens 7,000.000 
13. Expenses of Burial 
places abroad... 250.000 
——-——  684,989.119 


Total of the Department for 

Foreign Affairs........cceee. 856,054,119 

EXPENDITURES OF THE DEPARTMENT 
OF HOME AFFAIRS. 


Arr. 1.—THg DEPARTMENT PROPER. 
1. Salaries and Al- 


lowances ......... 264,126.158 
2. Office Expenses. — §3,027.501 
3. Travelling Ex- 

penses .......... te 28,164,000 
4. Repairs and 

Constructions... 9,063.000 
§. Confidential Ser- 

vice Expenses... 150,000,000 
6. Expenses for the 

Sanitary 

laboratory ...... 32,584,808 
7. Expenses for . 

Central Sani- 

tary meeting... 571,200 
8. Expenses forthe a 

Preservation of 

Old Temples 

and Shrines .., 10,000.000 


550,536.667 
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ART. 2.—EXPENDITURE FOR THE 
STATIONS OF OVERSBEING Pus- 
Lic WorkKS. 


1. Salaries and Al- 


lowances ..... sae 106,838.073 
2. Office Expenses —_—11,617.087 
3. Travelling Ex- ; 

PENSES ........000 32,800.840 
4. Repairs and 

Constructions... 1,244.000 
5. Expenses for sur- 

VEYING ....csceneee 2,500.000 


ART. 3-— EXPENSES FOR PENITEN- 
TIARY. 
1. Salaries and Al- 


lowances..........  121,824.266 
2. Office Expenses. 37,478.512 
3. Travelling Ex- 
PENSES ...uce.e. —-11,730.905 
4. Repairs and Con- 
structions ......  19,372-410 
5. Convicts’ Ex- 
ENSES cesceeeceeee 231,021.735, 
6. Convicts?’ _ Ex- 
penses in Cities 
and Prefectures. — 47,832.000 


ArT. 4.—EXPENDITURES IN THE 
Merropo.itawn Poricg Orrice. 


1. Salaries and al- 


lowances ......... 298,078.000 
2. Office Expenses. — 31,930.000 
3. Travelling Ex- 

PENSES .....cceeees 3,708.000 
4. Repairs and con- 

structions ...... 55779-000 
5. Rewards ......... 200.000 
6. Expenses for in- 

specting the Fo- 

reign settlement i 

in Tokio ........ 3:391.000 
7. Police Expenses 

for the Seven Is- 

lands of Idzu... 1,580.000 
8. Expenses for Spe- 

cial Guards...... 37,888.000 


ArT. 5.—ExpENnses oF Fu & Ken. 


1. Salaries and Al- 
lowances 
2. Office Expenses 
3. Travelling Ex- 
penses 
4. Expenses for En- 
listment ....c006 

5. Rewards and 
Reliefs 

6. Expenses for 
Shipwrecks...... 

7. Expenses for 
Mariners.......+ 
8. Expenses for in- 
specting the Fo- 
reign _—Settle- 
ments ....seecree 
g. Expenses for the 
keeping of the 
place to prevent 
and destroy 
pestilence and 
of the Lazar 
House ........0008 
10. Expense for re- 
pair and con- 
struction of Pub- 
lic Works 
11. Local Expenses 
of Ogasawara 
Islands.......000++ 
12. Local Expenses 
of the Okinawa 
Ken (Prefecture) 178,131.000 
13. Local Police Ex- 
penses of Tsu- 
shima Islands... 
14. Local Police Ex- 
penses of Oshi- 


2,699, 150.000 
315,685.000 


oevecenee 


463,826.000 
188,039.000 
percniaes 101,730.000 


962.000 


846.000 


81,769.000 


2,472.000 


86,546.000 


8,313.000 


8,149.000 


ma .: 8,238.000 
15. Expenses to aid 
the industries for 
the Okinawa 
shizoku_ .....+. re 
16. Partial expenses 
for Police of Fu 
and Ken.,...... 


328.000 


901,556,914 


Total of the Department of Home 


155,000,000 


469,262.828 


382,554.000 


5,045,741.414 


Affairs....cccccsssceveceerssessseseeees 6,603;094.909 


EXPENDITURE OF THE DEPARTMENT 


OF FINANCE. 


Art. 1.—THe DgpartMenT Pro- 
PER. 
1. Salaries and al- 
lowances ......... 
2. Office Expenses 
3. Travelling Ex- 
penses..... Seitexs 
4. Repairs and 
Constructions... 
5. Expenses in con- 
nection with the 
Coins of the 
Realm ....... anaes 
6. Expenses for 
Peindogsies 
&c., and receiv- 
ing the same etc. 


417,488.000 
96,733-000 


54,837.000° 


12,500.000 
516,676.000 


86,085.000 


Art. 2.—Custom Houvusss. 
1. Salaries and Al- 


1,184,319.000 


lowances ..... sess 148.064.000 
2. Office Expenses 31,208.000 
3. Travelling Ex- 
Penses ......... 33 4.051.000 
4. Repairs and 
Constructions... 10,137.000 
5. Amount for Ar- 
ticles of an Ad- 
valorem Duty, 
taken over ...... 720.000 
———— __ 194,179.000 
Art. 3.—ExPENSES FOR CoLLgct- 
inc Home Taxes. 
1. Salaries and Al- 
lowances ......... 983,007.000 
2. Office Expenses. 172,013.000 
3. Travelling Ex- 
penses ............. 588,850.000 
—_— 1,743,870.000 
ArT. 4.—APPROPRIATION TO FUND 
FOR Forests. 
1. Appropriation 
for lfund for 
Forests .......4. 581,789.000 
———-_ 581,789.000 
ART. 5.—FuNDS FOR REPAYMENTS 
AND Lossgs. 
1. For refunding... 145,640.000 
2. For filling up 
Losses ........+. io 21,075.000 
— 166,715.000 
Total of the Department of 
Finance ..... seebevaie secbedetgendes « 3,870,872.000 


EXPENDITURES IN THE WAR DEPART- 


MENT. 


Art. 1—.THe DepaRTMENT Pro- 
PER. ; 
1. Salaries and Al- 


lowances ......05  174,443-386 
2. Office Expenses.  38,722.000 
3. Travelling Ex- 

PENSES ........085 ‘ 28,926.206 
4. Repairs and . 

Constructions... 1,883.261 
5. Expenses for 

Clothing ......... 2,006.945 
6. Expenses for 

Horses.........50+ 340.000 


Art. 2.—MILITARY EXPENSES. 
1. Salaries and Al- 


lowances .......65 45386,256.735 
2. Office Expenses. 681,882.219 
3. Travelling Ex- 

penses........ segs 332,632,060 
4. Repairs and 

Constructions... 552,208.342 
5. Confidential Ser- 

vice Expenses... 45579-520 


6. Expenses for 


Arms and Am- 


246,321.800 


munitions. ......"1,139,988.298 


7. Expenses for 

Provisions ......21,545:743-483 
8. Expenses for 

Clothing .....668 15745,543-804 


Expenses for 
541,820.906 


ca Horses.........008 
10, Expenses for 

'39,217.168 
155,307-334 


Medicaments ... 
11. Expenses for 
Surveyiug ...... 
12, Expenses for 
Manceuvres and 
Drills ........008 
13. Expenses of 
Guards during 
the Emperor's 
Progress ......... 
14. Grant for those 


378,865.769 


1,215.000 


soldiers return- 


ing from service. 70.000 
15. Expenses for 
Prisoners.........  27)373-000 


Art. 3.—EXPENSES FOR GEN- 
DARMES. 
1. Salaries and Al- 


lowances...... 238,908.6, 
2. Office Expenses 35086. 408 
3. Travelling Ex- 

PENSES ......00008 2,719.500 
4. Repairs and 

Constructions... 7,086.400 
5. Confidential Ser- , 

vice Expenses... 7,200,000 
6. Expenses _— for 

Clothing ......... 18,133.021 
7. Expenses for 

Horses.........006 53251.036 
8. Expenses _ for 

Prisoners......065 797.000 


Total Expenditures in the War 


11,532-703.638 


318,152.000 


’ Department ........00. or seeneeee 04123097 5177-438 
EXPENDITURES IN THE NAVY 


DEPARTMENT. 
Art. 1.—THe DeparTMent PRro- 
PER. 
1. Salaries and Al- 


lowances ......... 223,994.250 
2. Office Expenses ae reece 
3. Travelling Ex- 
PENSES ...ecceeeee 12,605.000 
4. Repairs and 
Constructions... 5,962.000 
ArT. 2.—Navy Expenses. 
1. Salaries and Al- 
lowances ......... 1,973:488.720 
2. Expenses for 
FoOd ..e.eceeceeees 584,691.030 
3. Expenses for 
clothing ......... 317,402.000 
4. Office Expenses 269,011.000 
5. Expenses for 
Ships’ & Naval 
Ports’ Neces- 
SATIES ....0.ec00 , 6,634,000 
6. Travelling Ex- ai 
PENSES .....csceeee 161,233.000 
7. Expenses for 
Manceuvres and 
Drills ............ 10,000.000 
8. Expenses _ for 
Arms, Ammuni- 
tions, and Tor- 
pedoes ......... 765,398.000 
g. Expenses for 
building and re- 
pairing men-of- 
WAl vicceeees tease 500,000.000 
10. Expenses for 
Cadets..........4 . 66,187,000 
11. Expenses for 
Medicaments...  42,508.000 
12. Expenses for 
Prisoners......... 8,420.000 
13. Confidential Ser- 
vice Expenses... 12,200.000 
14. Repairs and 
Constructtions.. 107,553-000 
15. Expenses for 
Relief ............ 188,917.000 


Total Expenditures in the Navy 
Department ....ccccsceccseeceeesens 


282,357.250 


5.313,642.750 


5,596,000.000 


EXPENDITURE IN THE DEPARTMENT 


OF JUSTICE. 
ART. 1.—THE DEPARTMENT PRO- 
PER. 
1. Salaries and Al- 


lowances ......... 167,270.000 
2. Office Expenses.  58,074.000 
3. Travelling Ex- 

PENSES .......0000- 5,930.000 
4. Repairs and Con- 

structions ...... 3,120.000 
5. Expenses for 

Students ......... 19,400.000 

ART. 2.—ExPENSES FOR CouRTS OF 

Justices. 
1. Salaries and Al- 

lowances ......... 25299,522.000 
2. Office Expenses. 474,786.000 
3. Travelling Ex- 

PENSES .....ceeeee . 138,534.000 
4. Repairs and Con- 

structions ...... 98,201,000 


2531794000 
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. EXTRAORDINARY EXPENDITURES. 
EXPENDITURES IN THE DEPARTMENT 
OF HOME AFFAIRS, 


ArT. 1.—EXPENSES FOR THE Em- 
BANKMENT OF RIVERS, 


5. Expenses for 


1. Expenses for the 
embankment of 
Tonegawa ...... 

2. Expenses for the 


85,000.000 


Confidential Ser- 
VICE. i sssddasecsivis 1,520,000 
6. Medical Ex- 
PENSES ....... ee 1,000.000 
7. Expenses for Re- 
gistry Offices in 
Gunyakusho or 
Kochoyakuba.., 3,883.000 
Total Expenditures in the Depart- 
ment of Justice vo... .csceseeeeeee ‘ 


2. Office Expenses. 205,221.000 
3. Travelling Ex- 
7 PUNSES veseseseeaee 68,983.000 
4. Repairs and 
Constructions... 99,851.000 
5. Expenses for con- 
ducting Com- 
munications... 2,100,688.000 
6. Expenses for 
3,017,446.000 Tokio Telegraph 
School ..........4 24,500.000 
3,271,240.000 3,279,623.000 


EXPENDITURES IN THE DEPARTMENT 


ArT. 1.—THE DEPARTMENT PROPER. 


I. 


OF EDUCATION. 


Salaries and Al- 
lowances ......08. 


138,647.000 
25,904.000 


Total Expenditures in the Depart- 


ment of Communications......... 


3:748,837.000 


EXPENDITURES IN THE SENATE. 


ArT. 1.—THB SENATE. 


embankment of 


Fujikawa........ . 59:425.000 


. Expenses for the 


embankment of 


‘Tenriugawa . 42,500,000 


. Expenses for the 


embankment of 


Oigawa 500.000 


. Expenses for the 


embankment of 


2. Office Expenses. 
3. Travelling Ex- 
penses 
4. Repairs and’Con- 
structions ...... 
5. Expenses for 
Students 
6. Expenses in con- 
nection with the 
International 
Land Survey 
Society......0006 


see e ee enenee 


eee seeees 


Art. 2.—INSTITUTIONS. 


1. Expenses for Im- 
perial Univer- 
SILY vecccesseseeees 
2. Expenses for 
Higher Normal 
School 
. Expenses for 
Academies 
Expenses for 
Higher Commer- 
cial School 
5. Expenses for 
Tokio School of 
ASts .ececeeseene ees 
6. Expenses for 
Higher Female 
School 
7. Expenses for 
Tokio School of 
Fine Arts 
. Expenses for 
Tokio Medical 
School 


dee eeenecene 


i) 


eeeeee 


>. 


eo 


Total Expenditures in the Depart- 


ment of Education 


12,005.000 
18,200.000 


25,570-000 


600.000 


A 


57,000.000 


291,648.000 
34,026.000 


32,082.000 


9.722.000 


eae eee cceoes 


220,926.000 


786,706.000 


1,007,632.000 


EXPENDITURES IN THE AGRICUL- 
TURAL AND COMMERCIAL 
DEPARTMENT. 


Art. 1.—TuHe DEPARTMENT 
PROPER. 
1. Salaries and Al- 


lowances ...., ... 258,199.025, 
2. Office Expenses. —73,063.685 
3. Travelling Ex- 

PENSES .....- ee 37,563.870 
4. Repairs and Con- 

structions ...... 6,620.000 
5. Expenses for Ex- 

peciure hts aceon 28,765.420 
6. Expenses for the 

College of 

Agriculture and 

Dendrology 71,990.000 


476,202.000 


EXPENDITURES IN THE DEPARTMENT 
OF COMMUNICATIONS. 


Art. 1.—THE DEPARTMENT 
PROPER, 
1. Salaries and Al- 


lowances .......65 298, I4.4.000 
2. Office Expenses. — 62,053.000 
3. Travelling Ex- 

PENSES ......... 066 15,097,000 
4. Repairs and 

Constructions... 16,796.000 
5. Expenses for es- 

tablishing Light 

houses, Light- 

ships, &c......... 47:932.000 
6. Expenses for ou 

Nautical Schools —29,192.000 


ART. 2.—ExXPENSES FOR CoMMUNI- 
CATIONS. 
1. Salaries and Al- 
lowances .......,, 780,380.000 


469,214,000 


1. Salaries and Al- 
lowances ......... 300,491.000 
2. Office Expenses. 7,011,000 
3. Travelling Ex- 
PENSES ....... ce eee 100.000 
4. Repairs and Con- 
structions ...... 379.000 
307,981.000 
EXPENDITURES IN THE BOARD OF 
AUDIT. 
Art. 1.—THe Boarp or Aupir. 
1. Salaries and Al- 
lowances wo... 80,234.790 
2. Office Expenses. 8,006.210 
3. Travelling Ex- 
PENSES ..ececeeeeee 3,400 
4. Repairs and 
Constructions... 800,000 


92,441.000 


EXPENDITURES IN RAILWAY OFFICE. 
Art. 1.—THE RatLtway OFFICE. 


1. Salaries and Al-’ 
lowances ......... 
2. Office Expenses 
3. Travelling Ex- 
penses 
4. Repairs 
Constructions... 
5. Expenses — for 
Students 


sence neces 


. 1§,492.550 
1,267.450 


1,500.000 
250.000 


258.000 


18,768.000 


EXPENDITURES IN HOKKAIDO CHO. 
Arr. 1.—THE HoxKkaiwo-Cuo. 


1. Salaries and Al- 
lowances w.....eee 
2. Office Expenses. 
3. Travelling Ex- 
PeENSES .......c ee 
4. Repairs and Con- 


structions and 
Engineering 
Works —sssccauns 
5. Rewards and Re- 
Vel vis iestese ct 
6. Expenses _ for 


Wrecked Ships 
and Seamen . 
7. Expenses for treat- 
ment of Mariners 
Expenses _ for 
Undertakings in 
Hokkaido ...... 
g. Expenses for 
Purchase of Land 


io. Expenses for the 
Tondenhei Pro- 
Per cieseee pe aeves 
11, Expenses for 
Prisoners......... 
12. Expenses for 


Agricultural Col- 

lege 
13. Expenses for Dis- 
infecting Stations 
and Epidemic 
Hospitals at Ha- 
kodate............ 
Subsidies for 
the Expenses of 
Water Works at 
Hakodate ...... 
Aids to the Ex. 
penses of Navi- 
gation in Hok- 
kaido vu... 
Aids to Local 
Expenses ...... 
Funds placed in 
Reserve 


eee e ee eneeeneee 


Iq. 
15. 
16. 


17. 


Total of Part I. 


171,360.512 
34,845.282 


43:553-787 


2,730.342 


4:667.775 


219.000 


378.000 


873,500.000 


1,500.000 


131,478.609 
323,383.828 


29,956.000 


600.000 


25,000.000 


1,500.000 


445,928.136 


30,000.000 
——— 2,120,601.271 


wseueateneesaays 40,707,257-737 


Total of Ordinary Expenditures...65,990,890.446 


emeamant 


Kitakamigawa. 
6. Expenses for the 
embankment of 
Mogamigawa... 
7. Expenses for the 
embankment of 
Okumagavya ... 
8. Expenses for the 
embankment of 
Shinanogawa.., 
g. Expenses for the 
embankment of 
Aganogawa 
Expenses for 
the embankment 
of Shégawa...... 
. Expenses for 
the repairs, and 
sand protection 
of Yodogawa... 
. Expenses for 
the embankment 
of Kisogawa ... 
. Expenses for 
the embankment 
of Yoshinogawa 
. Expenses tor 
the embankment 
of Chikugagawa 


10. 


Art. 2.—SuBSIDIES TO THE Ex- 


42,350.000 
59,500.000 
500.000 
127,323.300 
500.000 


500.000 


31,250.000 


140,745-886 


124,230.91 4 


80,674.900 
795,000.000 


PENSES OF ENGINEERING WoRKS. 


1. Aids to the Ex- 
penses for Ports 
& Water Works 

2. Aids to the Ex- 
penses for repair- 
ing Roads 


124,427,144 


318,925.725 


443,352.869 


ART. 3.—SuPPLEMENTARY EXPENDITURES. - 


1. Aids to the Ex- 
penses for build- 
ing the Tokio 
City Govern- 
ment Office...... 

2. Aids to the Ex- 
penses for Navi- 
gation to Oki- 
nawa Ken ...... 

3. Aids to the Ex. 
penses for re- 
constructing the 

‘Penitentiary in 
Hiogo Ken...... 


ArT. 4.—Expenses or Fu ano Key. 


1. Expenses for 
dredging the 
Port of Nagasaki 

2. Expenses for re- 
construction of 
Yokohama 
Water- Works... 

3. Expenses for open- 
ing Road to 
Idzugahara in 
Tsushima ....., 

4. Special Police 
Expense in 

* Kochi-Ken ,..... 


——. 


ART. 5. — EXPENSES 
FOR ‘TRAVELLING, 
ESPECIALLY TO Fo- 
REIGN COUNTRIES 


Art. 6.—EXpenses ror Orrice 
BuiLpinc Jincu SHRINE 


"1. Expenses for 
Periodical Con- 
struction of 


Jingu Shrine ... 


ees 


56,532-435 


5»700.000 


20,000,000 
82,232.435 


13,518.394 


62,500.000 


31,647.13 


3,600,000 
111,265.525 


——— 


37:998.040 


37,998.040 


pee eecene 


89,088.000 
89,088.000 
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ArT.-7.— TEMPORARY BUILDING 
Bureau. 
1. Building Expenses 
of all Depart- 
ments and Im- 
perial Diet 500,000.000 


Art. 8.—REPAIRS AND ConsTRUC- 
TIONS. 
1. Expenses for the 
repairs of Rooms 
of Tokio Peni- 
tentiary 


25,000.000 


Total Expenses in the Depart- 
ment of Home Affairs 


eee eereenene 


500,000.000 


25,000,000 


2,083,936.869 


EXPENDITURES IN THE DEPARTMENT 


OF FINANCE. 


Art. 1.—FuND FOR 
ENCOURAGEMENT 
or INDUSTRIES . 350,000.000 

ART. 2.—APPROPRIA- 

TIONS TO THE : 
FunpD FOR THE 
REDEMPTION OF 

THE PareR Cur- 

RENCY ........ 2,253,928:000 


ART. 3.—SuBSIDIKS, 
1. Subsidy to the 
Profits of Japan 


Railway Co. .... 518,675.000 
2. Subsidy to Kyu- 
shu Railway Co. 50,000,000 


Total Expenses in the Department 
of Finance ..... saniegdiseataseaseayen 


350,000.000 


2,253,928.000 


568,675.000 


3,172,603.000 


EXPENDITURES IN THE WAR DEPART- 


MENT. 


ArT. 1.—EXpBNSES FOR TEMPORARY. 


Fort Bui_pine Bureau. 


1. Salaries and Al- 
lowances 
. Office Expenses. 
. Travelling Ex- 
PENSES worsseeeeeee 
. Repairs 
Constructions... 
. Expenses for 
Clothing ......... 
. Expenses _for 
establishing fort 
in Tokio Bay... 
Expenses for 
establishing fort 
at Shimonoseki. 
. Expenses _ for 
establishing fort 
at Kitan Strait. 


29,449,332 
6,755-792 


2,677.126 


1,060.000 


319.122 


nn & WN 


176,300.000 


130,000.000 


80,000.000 


- ART. 2. — EXPENSES 
FOR MANUFACTUR- 


inc CANNONS 294,839.014 


eveeee 


Art. 3.— EXPENSES FOR ARMS, 


AMMUNITION, AND MILITARY 
AFFAIRS. 
1. Salaries and Al- 

lowances ....... 14,073.461 
2. Office Expenses.  63,080.000 
3. Travelling Ex- 

penses..... cassie 6,011.528 
4. Expenses _ for 

Clothing .......+ 120.000" 
5. Expenses for 

Horses ,.....+5 ; 200.000 
6. Expenses _for 

Arms and Am- 

munition ......... 272,163.558 


eae 
Art. 4.—EXxPENSES 

CONNECTED WITH 

SpgeciaL MIsSIoNns 

To ForgeIGn Coun- 

TRIES ..cseccscevesevers 15,710.296 

ArT. 5.—REPAIRS AND CONSTRUC- 

TIONS. 

1. Expenses for 
Constructing the 
Cavalry Bar- 
racks at Osaka 
Garrison .......05 

2. Expenses 
Constructing the 
Cavalry Bar- 
racks at Kuma- 

* moto Garrison. 
3. Expenses _for 


47,170.685 


48,633,500 


426,561.372 


294,839.014 


355,648.547 


15,710.296 
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EXPENDITURES IN THE DEPARTMENT 


Constructing the 
Artillery — Bar- 
racks at the 
Principal Fort 

in Tokio Bay ... 

4. Expenses for 
Constructing the 
Barracks of Ko- 
hei Tsushima... 

5. Expenses for re- 
constructing the 
Head - quarters 

of the First Re- 
iment of In- 
ANULY evceeeeee “a 


Total Expenses in the War De- 
partment........... 


eee cer eeeeseeevoes 


50,000,000 


16,773-435 


18,000.000 


186,577-620 


1,273,336.849 


EXPENDITURES IN THE NAVY 


DEPARTMENT. 
ART. 1.—EXPENSES 
FOR CONSTRUCT- 


ING MEN-OF-WAR... —703,000.000 


ART. 2.—EXPENSES 
FoR ARMS AND 
TORPEDOES .......... 142,000,000 

ART. 3.—EXPENSES 
FOR ENGINEERING 
Works. 

1. Expenses for es- 
tablishing the 
Yokohama Na- 
val Station 

2. Expenses for es- 

the 


22,000,000 


422,000.000 
. Expenses for es- 
tablishing the 
Saseho Naval 
Station........... 
Expenses for es- 
tablishing the 
Navy Arsenals. 
. Expenses for 
working the Coal 
Mines of Chiku- 
zen 


15,000.000 


> 


70,000.000 


ArT, 4.—ExPENSES FOR INDUSTRY. 
1. Expenses for 


Dockyard ......... 150,000,000 
ART. 5.—FUNDS FOR 
BUSINESS .........06 208.000 


Total Expenditures in the Navy 
Department. ...... saudeavevcaveces 


763,000,000 


142,000.000 


1§0,000.000 


208.000 


el 


1,554,208.000 


EXPENDITURES IN THE DEPARTMENT 


OF JUSTICE. 


ArT. 1.—EXPENSES 
FoR Law INvEsTI- 


GATION SERVICE... 34,568.000 
ArT. 2.—SuBSIDIES, 
1. Aids to the Ex- 
penses of Law 

Schools .....+5.. 30,000.000 


ART. 3.—REPAIRS AND CONSTRUC- 

TIONS. 

1, Expenses for 
constructing the 
Court of Cassa- 
tion of Osaka... 

2. Expenses for 

constructin 

Court of 

maye 

. Expenses for 
constructing the 

Court in Otsu... 

4. Expenses for 
constructing the 

Court in Ma- 

tsuye - 

. Expenses for 
constructing|the 

Court in Yoko- 

hama 


38,000.000 
the 
iro- 
23,156,000 


19,950.000 


16,748.000 


18,542.000 


eeceeeeceeee 


Total Expenditure in the Depart- 
ment of Justice ...... satuneaeaesores 


34,568,000 


30,000.000 


116,396.000 


180,964.000 


OF EDUCATION. 


ART. 1.—SUBSIDIES. 
1. Subsidy to the 


Tokio School for 
the Deaf and 
Blind..... Sisties kee 


2. Subsidy to Ger- 


ART. 2.—REPAIRS AND CoONSTRUG- 


man Society 


School.,.......... . 7,000.000 


TIONS. 
1. Expenses for 


Total Expenditures in the Depart- 


Constructing the 
Imperial Univer- 
sity Library and 
the Rooms for 
teaching Natu- 


ral Philosophy.. — 30,000.000 


ment of Education 


een aceceene eeee 
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10,000.000 


30,000.000 


40,000.000 


EXPENDITURES IN THE AGRICULTUR- 
AL AND COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT. 
ART. 1.—EXPENSES 
FOR THE INTER- 
NATIONAL ExuiBi- 


TION IN PaRIS...... 


ART. 2.—SuBSIDIES. 


51,818.875 


1. Advance to Ka- 


goshima Ken for 
improvement of 
Sugar manufac- 
ture 


eeeeene eeneeoee 


10,000.000 


Total Expenditures in the Agri- 


cultural and Commercial De- 
PartMent....recccrccveee stevevees . 


51,818.875 


10,000,000 


61,818.875 


EXPENDITURES IN THE DEPARTMENT 


OF COMMUNICATIONS. 


ArT. 1.—SvuBSIDIES. 


I. 


ART. 2.—EXTRAORDINARY EXPENSES 


Subsidy for Nip- 
pon Yusen 


Kwaisha 880,000.000 


. Subsidy for 


Osaka Shosen 


Kaisha...... Renee 50,000.000 


. Subsidy for 


Osaka Nautical 


School .........006 2,000.000 


. Subsidy for Na- 


vigation be- 
tween Kobe and 
Nawa 13,000.000 


eee ereceneee 


. Subsidy for Na- 


vigation be- 
tween Nagasaki, 
Ninsen, Chefoo, 


and Tientsin ... 15,000.000 


FOR TRAVEL To Foreicn Coun- 
TRIES. 
1. Expenses for 


attending _In- 
ternational Ma- 
tine Conference. 4,521.000 
ArT. 3.—REPAtRS AND CONSTRUCTIONS. 


1. Expense for ad- 


ditional building 
of Postal and 
Telegraphic Bu- 


reau in Tokio... 25,800.000 


2. Expenses forcon- 


structing Postal 
and Telegraphic 


Officer in Osaka —-10,000.000 


3. Expense for con- 


structing Postal 
and Telegraphic 
Office inSendai. —_10,000.000 


Total Expenditures in the Depart- 


ment of Communications 


960,000.000 


4,521,000 


45,800,000 


aide . 1,010,321.000 


——— 


EXPENDITURES FOR THE OFFICE OF 
THE THIRD INTERNATIONAL IN- 


DUSTRIAL EXHIBITION. 


ART. I1.—EXPENSES FOR THE Or- 
FICE OF THE THIRD Domestic 
INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION. 

1. Salaries and Al- 


ANCES ..eseseeeee : 19,946.750 
2. Office Expenses 101,065.385 
3. Travelling Ex- 

PENSES ...ersceeeee 431.500 
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4. Repairs and 
Construction ....  108,790.085 


228,233.720 


ConTINGENT FunpDs oF THB TREA- 
SURY NOT INCLUDED IN THB 
ABOVE ARTICLES. 

ist Contingent Fund ......500.000 
and Contingent Fund......500.000 


1,000,000.000 
Total sum of the Extraordinary 
Expenditures ......... sesseeseseesee¢10,005,422.313 


Grand ‘fotal of the Expenditures 76,596,312-759 


STATEMENT OF DETAILS RELATING TO THE Bub. 
GET or REVENUE AND ExPrENDITURE FOR THE 
‘TWENTY-SECOND FISCAL YEAR OF MEUI 
(188g-18g0.) 

The amount of the Ordinary Revenue estimated 
in the Budget of Revenue and Expenditure for 
the 22nd fiscal year of Meiji (1889 1890) is yen 
75:714,131.455, and that of the extraordinary re- 
venue, ye 886,053.779, making the total yen 
76,600,185.234, in the Revenue. On the other 
side, the amount of the ordinary expenditure is 
yen 65,990,890.446, and that of the extraordinary 
expenditure, ye 10,605,422.313 (of this, yeu 
1,000,000 is the reserve fund which is not included 
in the Articles of Extraordinary Expenditure), 
making the total amount ye 76,596,312.759 in 
the Expenditure. ‘Thus the Revenue exceeds the 
Expenditure by yer 3,872,475. 

Comparing the total amount of the Revenue 
(yen 76,600,185.234) with that of the Revenue for 
the preceding fiscal year (yen 75,398,012.363, the 
Navy Loan, amounting to yer 5,357,910.639, being 
deducted for purposes of comparison) the tncrease 

-is yen 1,202,172.871. And, comparing the total 
amount of the Expenditure (ye 76,596,312.759) 


with that of the Expenditure for the preceding 


fiscal year (yer 75:389,042.93» the sum of yer 
5,334,516.839, special Expenditure of the Navy 


Department, as well as yen 23,394, the expense 


connected with the issue of the Navy Loan 


Bonds, which is now placed in the expenditure of 


the Financial Department, being deducted) the 
increase is yer 1,206,369.829. 

Important points relating to the annual esti: 
mates are as follow :— 

1.—Until the last (21st) fiscal year, Revenue 
was divided into three parts, Ist, 2nd and 3rd; 
and Expenditure into four parts, Ist, 2nd, 31d 
and 4th, Also each part of the Revenue was 
classified into Kwan (article), Ko (section) and 
Moku (item); and each part of the Expen- 
diture into Kwan, Ko, Moku and Setsu (sub- 
item). But in practice this classification was not 
found convenient. The system is therefore altered 
in the current fiscal year, and the Revenue, as well 
as the Expenditure, aré divided into Ordinary and 
Extraordinary. The Revenue, Ordinary or Extra- 
ordinary, is not divided into parts, but the Ordi- 
nary Expenditure is divided into two parts, Ist 
and 2nd. The reserve fund in the National ‘lrea- 
sury is not included in the Articles (Awar) of the 
Extraordinary Expenditure. Again, though there 
is no change with regard to the order of the Awan, 
Ko, Moku and Setsu, yet certain changes in the 
matter of addition or re-arrangement are made for 
the sake of greater convenience and perspicacity. 

2.—The maximum amount of Treasury Bills to 
be issued in the,current fiscal year is now fixed by 
Imperial Ordinance. According to rough esti- 
mates made at present, this maximum will be 
reached in November only, of the 22nd year of 
Meiji (1889). Therefore, the average estimate of 
amounts issued in each month of the fiscal year 
should not be more than yen 7,070,000, a sum less 
than the roth part of the total Revenue or Ex- 
penditure. 

3.—As the time of the payment of the sixth in- 
stalment of the land-tax is from the 1st to the 
2oth of April, its receipt is subsequent to the 
expiration of the fiscal year. Accordingly, in the 
first half of every fiscal year, the amount of the 
Revenue is always less than that of the expendi- 
ture, and it becomes indispensable to issue a gieater 
amount of Treasury Bills, during that period. 
In the 21st fiscal year of Meiji, a method to re- 
medy this inconvenience was devised and received 
the sanction of the Cabinet. By this method, yer 
7,500,000, corresponding to the estimated amount 
of the Revenue to be derived from the land-tax in 
the 6th period, is defrayed out of the Reserve 
Fund, and included in the General Account. 
Thus the amount of the Revenue derived from the 
Jand-tax in the 6th period is withdrawn from the 
Revenue of the 21st fiscal year of Meiji, and 
added to the estimates of the current fiscal year. 
Hence, though, in the last fiscal year, the amount 
of payments of interest on Treasury Bills, and of 
fees of management was estimated as yen 667,000 


‘proportional sum to be defrayed out of the 
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(approximately), yet, in the current fiscal year, 
yen 364.000 (approximately) suffices for the pay- 
ment of interest on Treasury Bills, and of fees. 
The decrease thus resulting (about ye 302,000) is 
applied to the redemption of other National Debts. 
4.—The rates of taxes on the export of saké and 
the like from Okinawa Prefecture are fixed accord- 
ing to Imperial Ordinance No. 12, promulgated 
in March of the 2tst year of Meiji. ‘The rate of 
the tax on tobacco is modified in accordance with 
Imperial Ordinance No. 20, promulgated in April 
of the same year. The rate of the tax on shoyu 
is modified according to Imperial Ordinance 
No. 47, promulgated in June of the same year. 
The duty on the exportation of coal is abolished in 
accordance with Imperial Ordinance No. 56, pro- 
mulgated in July of the same year. ‘The rates of 
stamps for registration are determined according 
to Imperial Ordinance No. 66, promulgated in 
October of the same year. ‘Tie tates of taxes on 
time bargains of Rice Exchanges is modified 
according to Imperial Ordinance No. 75, promul- 
gated in November of thesame year. Finally the 
duties on the exportation of medicines and drugs 
are abolished according to Imperial Ordinance No. 
83, promulgated in December of the same year. 
5.—By Imperial Ordinance No. 62, promulgated 
in August of the 21st year of Meiji, the revenue 
from river banks in 4 (urban districts) of the City 
of Tokio is transferred to a fund for the improve- 
ment of the City*of Tokio. Thus the revenue 
derived from rents of river banks in the City of 
Tokio is omitted from the estimates of the current 


fiscal year, though, hitherto, it was included in the 


receipts of the National Treasury. 

6.—On account of transfering the coal mine 
of Miike to private ownership, in January of the 
22nd year of Meiji, and in consequence of 
placing the two mines of Sado and Ikuno in the 
property of the Imperial Household from the 22ud 
fiscal year of Meiji, the profits to be derived from 
these three mines are not included in the receipts 
for the present fiscal year. 

7.—Although the railway in Hokkaido was let 
to privale capitalists in March of the 21st year of 
Meiji, yet the construction of the railways be- 
tween Daifu and Hamamatsu, between Sekiyama 
and Karuizawa, and between Kodzu and Shizu- 
oka, is completed. Thus, compared with the 
Budget for the last fiscal year, it will be seen that 
there is a considerable increase in the amount of 
the profit derived from railways. 

8.—The Privy Council was established accord- 
ing to Imperial Ordinance No. 22, promulgated in 
April of the 21st year of Meiji, and the Kagawa 
Prefecture was erected according to Imperial Or- 
dinance No. 79, promulgated in December of the 
same year, ‘Their expenditures are therefore add- 
ed to the Budyet for the current fiscal year. 

9.—On account of establishing four consulates 
at Bremen in Germany, Odessa in Russia, and 
Bombay and Vancouver in English territory, ex- 
penditures on these accounts are added to the 
Budget for the current fiscal year. 

10.—By Imperial Ordinance No. 72, promul- 
gated in October of the 21st year of Meiji, the Tem- 
porary Historiographical Bureauin the Cabinet was 
abolished, and its affairs transferred to the Tet- 
koku Daigaku (Imperial University). By Imperial! 
Ordinance No. 81, promulgated in December of 
the 21st year of Meiji, the observatory hitherto 
placed under the three Departments—the Home, 
Navy and Educational—and business relating to 
the making of almanacs hitherto transacted by the 
Home Department, were transferred to the Con- 
trol of the Educational Department. Thus, in the 
estimates of the last fiscal year, the appropriation 
included in the Expenditure of the Cabinet for the 
compilation of history, and the appropriation in- 
cluded in the expenditure of the Home Depart- 
ment for astronomical observations, as well as for 
the compilation of almanacs, are excluded froth 
the expenditures of those Departments, and are 
added to the expenditure of the Zetkoku Daigaku 
yinder the control of the Educational Department. 
11.—By Imperial Ordinance No. 61, promul- 
gated in August of the 21st year of Meiji, the 


National Treasury for the expenses of local police 
was altered. There is a resulting decrease of 
yen 320,000 approximately on this account, as 
compared with the estimates of the last 
fiscal year. Further, the expenditure for the 
Higher Police in each locality, hitherto defrayed 
out of the Fukin levied in Fu and Ken, is wow 
added to the Budget, the Fukin having been 
placed under the control of Local Assemblies as 
part of the local taxes. On this account a sum of 
yen 150,000 is added to the estimates of the cur- 
rent fiscal year, as expense for special services of 
the regular police of the Home Department. 
12.—The expenditure in connection with High 
Schools, hitherto partly charged to the local taxes, 
is now defrayed out of the National Treasury. 
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Thus, yen 150,000 is added to the appropriation 
on account of schools under the control of the 
Educational Department. =) 

13.—In consequence of the decision of Govern- 
ment, in June of the 2tst year of Meiji, to grant a 
subsidy to the Kiushu Railway Company at the 
rate of 4 per cent. per annum on paid up capi- 
tal, until the month before the opening of busi- 
ness in each division of the railway, his subsidy 
is added to the estimates of the current fiscal year. 

14.—The Navy Special Expenditure of yen 
17,000,000, that is to say, the total amount of the 
Navy Loan raised under the authority of Imperial 
Ordinance No. 47, promulgated in June of the 
19th year of Meiji, was all included in the Budgets 
ot the last three fiscal years. “Thus, this item is 
not mentioned in the Budget of the current fiscal 
year, but the expenditure of the Navy Department 
is increased to a total of yen 7,000,000 in conse- 
quence of contemplated additions to that arm of the 
service. The reason why the ordinary and extra- 
ordinary expenditures for the Navy Department 
amount in the present Budget to yen 7,150,208, 
is that a sum of yen 150,000 is specially required to 
meet the cost of works at Yokosuka Dockyard 
and a sum of yer 208 to meet the cost of works 
at Onohama Dockyard. 

15.—A gradual extension of the functions of the 
Department of Justice, and the development of 
business in the Department of Communications, 
explain the fact that each of these Departments 
requires an increase of appropriation, Thus it 
will be seen that there is a large addition to the 
estimated expenditures of both Departments in the 
current fiscal year. 

16.— Matters relating to the redemption of paper 
money having been gradually placed on a sound 
footing, there is no necessity to transfer any large 
amount of money to the fund for this purpose in the 
current fiscal year. Hence a certain diminution 
appears under this heading in the estimates of 
the current fiscal year. 

17.—No appropriation for the construction of 
the Imperial Palace appears in the estimates of the 
cutrent fiscal year, that work having been com- 
pleted. : 

Detailed comparisons of increase or decrease 
under each Article (Kwan) and Section (Ko) of the 
Revenue and Expenditure for the 21st and 22nd 
fiscal years of Meiji, are given in the Detailed 
Estimates of Revenue and in the epitomised 
statement of Expenditures for each Department. 
But owing to the modified method of classifica- 
tion now adopted—as explained above—the 
several items of the old and new Budgets 
differ mote or less from one another, and in 
some cases there is a radical alteration, In 
such cases, the amounts appearing under the 
Articles and Sections in the Budget of the cur- 
rent fiscal year have been taken as a basis and 
compared with the appropriations, of a similar 
nature and for similar purposes, in the Budget of 
the preceding fiscal year. The resulting increases 
or decreases are then given. But with regard to 
Items (Afoku) and Sub-items (Setsw), it is im- 
possible to arrive at accurate conclusions by com- 
pacison. Therefore the comparison of the increases 
or decreases under the dfoku and Setsu is omitted 
from the Budget of the current fiscal year. 


The calculation of the estimates for the current 
fiscal year has been accomplished as set forth in 
the above items. But with regard to the Budget 
for the next, or twenty-third, fiscal year, it is to 
be earnestly hoped that in pursuance of the 
recently promulgated law, (No. 4) where provision 
is made for accurate financial methods, still greater 
efforts will be made to exhibit precise details as 
to the origins and causes of expenditures; that care 
will be taken to adhere strictly to the system of 
fixed establishments, to adopt a system of accounts 
in respect of articles, to employ every possible 
means of avoiding needless outlay and confining 
expenditure to absolute necessities, to the end that 
a strong foundation may be laid for promoting 
the progress of the country and increasing the 
prosperity of the nation, 

Comparative tables are herewith annexed, 
showing the increases or decreases of the actual 
amounts ‘of the National Debts, Reserve Fund, 
Advances by Government, Central Fund for re- 
lief of Agricultural Distress, and the Special 
Fund, (the calculations being made at the end 
of the Ist month of the 22nd year of Meiji) as 
compared with the actual amounts shown in the 
appendix of the budgets for four years since the 
18th year of Meiji. 

(Signed) Count Matsucara Masayosut, 
Minister of Finance. 
To Count Kuropa Kiyotaka, 
Minister President of State. 

Dated the 4th day of the 3rd month of the 22nd 

year of Meiji (1889). 
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| The principal items of increase or decrease THE DANGER OF IMITATION. 


200 ° ° Om tna, i ; 
3 3 $38 3 8 8 3 3 8 3 g oe S33 in this table as compared with the last fiscal year 
1 SEALERS BET em 289 49 = | are as follows :— SS SS 
dp RBV9NSGSHS Q|AY THOR The j : 
3[ sesSeresses ah sissse 1.—The increase in the amount of the National I. 
jes °a ses B8NRl ao | oR LHS Debts is due to the facts that, although there isa] A lecture detivered by Mr. Percival Lowell 
E “eS MOAN Fasen | decrease of yen 23,353,557-50 through the redemp-| before the English Law School, Tokyo, on the 
i ae ooh o sest tion of the different kinds of Public Loans, yet Siliaatant 
3 gg gig gug8 828 S8oegeg there is, on the other hand, an increase of yen . me ‘5 
HAafaastSSQa aa anqasss 25,759,020, owing to the issue of Navy Loan Bonds|_ If preach one must, it is certainly preferable to 
' in this fiscal year to the amount of yen 2,000,000 be instant in season than out of it, commendable 
. 888 23 989 88 BsgrKe (in accordance with the Navy Loan Act, Imperial} though it be, to do both. For as the Romans 
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own tendency to copy. Perhaps you deem the 
fear as foolish in foundation as itis in fact. Dis- 
believers that we are in such influences now-a- 
days, let us not only look at but criticize the 
supposed dangers philosophically. tat : 

We hardly look upon dying as a habit in spite 
of mankind's fatal propensity thus to follow its 
forefathers. If we did the proverb might literally 
apply for habits are more catching than colds ; 
influences than influenzas. We all recognize 
the power of a bad habit thus to perpetuate 
its kind. We realize the necessity of avoid- 
ing contact if we would avoid contagion. But 
we are inclined to limit our condemnation to 
the copying of. pernicious habits and to re- 
gard the copying of a good habit as a mert- 
lorious act. We argue somewhat in this wise. 
‘The imitating of a good thing when that imitation 
results in a equally good thing must itself, bea 
good thing. Unfortunately this does not hold. 
There is a fallacy in the argument akin to 
that of the well known specious syllogism about 
wisdom and dry bread. It runs i appa- 
rently unimpeachable form, if you remember, 
as follows :—Nothing is better than wisdom; but 
dry bread is better than nothing; therefore dry 
bread is better than wisdom. A somewhat start. 
ling deduction for an academic text-book whose 
very existence is proof to the contrary. The trath 
is we have been the dupes of a diversion. We 
have unwittingly had the middle term “ nothing” 
used to us in two contradictory meanings, once In 
the sense of nothing at all and once in the sense 
of everything. Naturally the conclusion fails to fit. 
The case is similar with our logic about imitation. 
In our premises we consider the act without re- 
ference to the person who performs it, while in our 
conclusion it is such relation which alone concerns 
us. The practice, productive as it is of immediate 
advantage, is anything but economic in the long 
run‘to the man himself. For it is tantamount to 
killing the goose which lays the golden eggs. It 
weakens the power of originating. What makes 
the man withers of inanition. 

Clearly to understand this we shall have to-go 
a step back of it. I will try not to go so far 
back as to incur the satire of a certain wit 
who said of modern science that it always 
began by running acouple of miles in order to 
jump a ditch two feet wide. Al a distance all 
ditches look narrower than they are, and scientific 
ones are no exception to the rule. More take off 
is necessary to clear them than at first we think. 

A certain wise Greek once summed up human 
philosophy in the dictum: Man know thyself. It 
was not only a wise remark, but wiser than he 
could have foreseen. For in his time self-esteem 
principally upheld man on his pinnacle of mundane 
superiority. His assurance had not yet received 
any sanction fromscience. Though from an absolute 
standpoint more modest than ever relatively, we 
can now say that in this world at the present time 
man typifies the acme of evolution. We can see 
in hin the great change, when mind not body 
became the field of action, and development in its 
highest form definitely passed from the corporeal to 
the psychical plane. Corresponding to the changes 
which took place in the bodily structure when an 
animal merely, therearenow taking place changes in 
the spirit, producing what we call self, and difteren- 
liating one man from his neighbour. To further 
this is man’s proper work since it is labouring where 
nature means him to be engaged, and to work 
intelligently he must first know his tools, that is 
himself. The subject therefore I wish to bring 
before you is the subjective itself. This sounds 
comprehensive enough to be beyond comprehen- 
sion. For the more embracing the principle the 
less is it capable of being grasped. But in this 
instance it is somewhat simplified by the very 
nature of the case. For the knowledge required 
is such that every man carries his own text-Looks, 
apparatus and laboratory round with him. 

Self, personally considered, we cannot Lut be 
alive to. The importance of the individual, when 
that individual happens to be one’s self, is a fact we 
cannot very well ignore. The fact thrusts itself 
too prominently into our every-day convenience 
for us to be able, had we the wish, to pass it by. 
Just as no one but ourselves can feel our sensations 
or think our thoughts so no one but ourselves can 
possibly have the same interest to render them 
agreeable. No matter how much another may 
care for us he or she cannot at all times have our 
well-being so much at heart as we must necessarily 
have it ourselves; and this supposing that he 
knew. But there are things he could not possibly 
know until thought transference shall have become 
like the phonograph, very much more perfected 
than itis at present. Nor is this the end of the 
difficulty. A man’s constitution, unlike the na- 
tional article, does not admit representation. 
Really to delegate one’s powers to another is out 
of the question. Another’s brain cannot fashion 
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our ideas nor can emotions be vicariously felt. 


Our whole inner life, which is our true life, must 
ever remain wholly our own. Sympathised with 
it may be by another, but evolved it can only be 
by ourselves. Substitution here is not only im- 
possible; it is innately repellant. Just as one 
rock precludes another from the space it occupies, 
so our soul refuses to exchange its habitat with 
its neighbour. ‘he something we call identity is 
as distinct and as persistantas that impenetrability 
by which we know one bit of matter from the 
next. 

That I may not be misutiderstood let me in 
parenthesis say that by self 1 do not mean selfish- 
ness. The adjective selfish has gradually taken 
lo itself an objectionable sense due to the prevail- 
ing of the opinion of the many over that of the 
one, but a very proper opinion, nevertheless, for 
other reasons. For in those matters most concern- 
ing one’s’ neighbours the truest egoism results in 
the purist unselfishness. Indeed selfishness is a 
very shortsighted mistaken form of egoism. It is 
the perverted perpetuation of the aboriginal in- 
stincl, a survival of the rudimentary variety which 
has not shared in the advance of the race. It did 
very well in the eailiest animal conditions of our 
existence but is quite out of date with the higher 
ideas of man. 

But to return to our muttons as the saying is— 
which, in view of the fact that the Japanese people 
left their muttons behind them when they crossed to 
their present abode, had perhaps best be rendered 
by returning to the mainland of our humanity— 
the sense of self is something more than a state 
of being. It is a progressive force. If we will 
criticise our own motives we shall be made aware 
of a certain ceaseless striving. to improve ourselves 
in one form or another. Probably no one how- 
ever debased he may have become is wholly dead 
to this instinct, It would be strange indeed if he 
were for itis a form of the most fundamental law 
of nature that we know—that of motion. 
the ceaseless activity of the sun’s globe to the 
sprouting of a blade of grass the whole cosmos as 
far as we can discern itis in a state of continual 
motion, a motion which is its life. If the sun wéte 
to cease burning we should perish in a surprisingly 
short space of time, Let a man’s heart stop beat- 
ing for a few seconds and the man dies. And so 
with every other thing ; as soon as it ceases to move 
it ceases, in the broader sense, to have life. Nor 
is this all. ‘This motion is progressive. It does 
not simply continue in one line, it changes its 
direction. In mathematical language it uot only 
is but it has a derivative. ‘To the applicability of 
this law man is no exception. Whether he is 
striving to become rich in money or, better, rich in 
knowledge or, better still, rich in ideas he is always 
stretching out to what lies beyond. He is not con- 
tent to be to-day what he was yesterday. He must 
be something more. 

This very same instinct is at the bottom of all 
imitation. Aman, ora nation it may be, whichit 
be, is quite immaterial to the discussion, sees some- 
thing to which it is unaccustomed and forthwith 
proceeds to appropriate it. The old and familiar, 
simply because they are old and familiar, cease to 
possess a charm. It is the new which is invari- 
ably fascinating. Jgnota pro magnifico the Romans 
said long ago, and it is none the less true to-day. 
It is not a decade since we were prouder of a bit 
of your commonest crockery than of the finest 
Sévres, nor since you enshrined soda-water bottles 
in your tokonoma, Anda very proper first step it 
was. Man could not be the progressive animal he 
is if he did not tend thus to the unknown. Then 
where, it may be asked, is the danger met with? 
Not at the first step certainly. For this is not an 
instance of that step which proverbially costs so 
much. Man does not have to make up his mind 
to it; Nature has already made it to his mind., All 
he has to do is to follow his natural bent. But fur- 
ther progress is not quite so simple, and the right 
and the wrong road lie dangerously close to one 
another. It is not until you have gone some dis- 
tance along the wrong one that you realize your 
mistake, Before pictusing the paths as we now 
understand them let me give you a preliminary 
illustration from your own special field of language. 

Some of you may have been struck by acertain 
important difference Letween understanding and 
speaking a tongue not yours by birth. The 
difference I mean is not merely one of degree, 
Every one knows how much easier a matter it is 
to understand a foreign language when spoken 
than to speak it yourself. So obvious a distinction 
is not what 1 would call your attention to. The 


than that for it includes it. The difference of 
degree is not simply a difference of degree; it isa 
difference in kind. Wad you chanced to analyse 
the two processes you would have found that they 
were unlike qualitatively, and that the quantitative 
difficulty was really due to the qualitative one. 
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To speak a strange language is harder than to 
understand it because the one act is a response to 
a stimulus from within while the other is a response 
to a stimulus from without. Consider the two 
processes a moment in detail. When you under- 
stand a foreign sentence what takes place is this. 
Certain sounds entering by the ear set in action 
those lower parts of the brain which are connected 
with the sense of hearing. These transmit the 
message to the brain proper, and you hear. For, 
as you know, it is not the ear by which you hear. 
‘That instrument is only the portal to the process. 
It is as if you were in your study at home and 
some one should knock at the gate too far off 
for you to be aware of it. A servant answers the 
summons and carries the news in to you. Now 
what happens when you speak. Your higher brain 
centres conceive a message whichis then sent 
down to the lower ones. These in their turn deliver 
it to the sound-producing organs, the tongue, 
palate, lips and teeth, and the sentence is uttered. 
You see then that in the first case the message 
originates with another, in the second case with 
yourself, It goes in the one instance from without 
in, in the other from within out. Now the reason 
the first process is easier than the second is that 
when brain cells have once been arranged ina 
particular form they tend to take that special 
form again more easily that if they had never 
taken it before. Set the first cells in proper 
order and they drag the rest into their original 
position as if they really were someliow tied to- 
gether. When therefore you are studying English 
and have heard the word ‘‘cat,” let us say, a 
sufficient number of times as soon as you hear it 
that word arranges another set of cells which yo 
to form the word “neko” in Japanese, because the 
one expression has hitherto been associated in your 
mind with the other. You can indeed hardly hear 
the first word without its calling up the other as a 
sort of shadow following in its train of thought. 
Not so with the reverse process. ‘The Japanese 
word has too many other associations of a much 
more familiar kind to permit the foreign word a 
foothold in temembrance. It is at most a very 
faint reflection, quite obliterated by the many more 
distinct ones. You think of everything connected 
with the subject, some better some worse, from the 
pointed clause of caption to the velvet feet of 
verse, before you chance to recall the strange 
sound “cat.” You must have thought of cat, 
a good many times before it shall appear spon- 
taneously as the other’s ghost. It is the story of 
the many to remember against the one. As the 
poet wrole 


** The moon looks down on many brooks ;” 
“ The brook can see no moon but this.” 


when he wished to sympolize the thought of the 
maiden at home for the man abroad. She thinks 
of him in singleness of remembrance; he forgets 
her for the multiplicity of his regard. 

Or we may liken the association of ideas to ruts 
in a road. In the case of understanding it is a 
single rut that joins the strange new idea to the 
old and familiar one. Because itis new and the 
soil proportionally soft it sinks in deep and be- 
comes easy to follow. Being the only path from 
the new idea to the old it can hardly be mistaken, 
It is like a toad from the country to the city, 
from the small place to the big one. As the 
proverb has it “ All roads lead to Rome” which 
being interpreted into our present language 
means that all comparatively strange thoughts 
call up on remembrance themselves the more 
familiar ones with which they were originally 
linked. But alt roads from Rome by no 
means lead to every obscure little hamlet in the 
provinces. On the contrary the one road which 
really does lead there being only one out of many 
thoroughfares radiating out from the great centre, 
is most easily lost for the crowd. ‘The rut is indis- 
tinguishable because everything is rut. Nor is it. 
much help to know that technically the rut is there, 
since all rut and no rut present to the inquiting 
traveller the same disheartening vacancy. 

This then is the reason that speaking is a much 
more difficult matter than understanding, because 
itis subjective not objective in its origin, which is 
the point I wish to emphasize. ‘The difficulty is 
merely incidental both in the process and in the 
result. ‘The disadvantages connected with the easier 
process far outweigh the difficulties of its alter- 
native. For the man is more or less self-sufficient 
in the onecase, while he is wholly dependent upon 
others in the second. For see what would result 
were extremes possible. Suppose a man able to 
understand all that might be said to him, but in- 
capable of framing a single sentence of his 
own accord, In that sad plight he would be the 
sport of occasion, the plaything of fate. He would 
be the almoner of others; the object of word charity 
in the poor house of speech. Living-on the bounty 
of his neighbours the regard in which he was held 
would assuredly not be enviable. But the lowli- 
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ness of his social status would be the least of his 
misfortunes. For he would be in concern not to 
say anxiely, the whole of his sojourn in a strange 
land. He could ask for nothing he might 
need. Unsympathized with in his troubles, un- 
cared for in his wants he would live the intellectual 
life of an outcast without any of its alleviations. 
But I leave you to complete the picture which only 
grows more distressing to contemplate the longer 
one looks at it. 

Now this Retsch’s outline was introduced, you 
may remember, as an illustration of what happens 
when imitation takes the place of individuality in 
race development. You no doubt deem it an 
analogy not over resembling the reality. Exactly 
so. The reality is very much worse. For the 
foreigner can return to his native land, a race can 
gonowhither. And what is (rue of this one thing, 
language, is true of everything else to do with 
man. Whatever field of thought we consider, we 
find there these two faculties, the appreciative and 
the creative. However much of the first a man or 
a race may possess, without the second they are 
but machines; conscious mechanisms that. in 
capability differ only in degree from the steam 
engine, the sewing machine or the telephone, 
dependent for all their action upon a mind withont. 
And machines, as any manufacturer of them will 
tell you, are made lo wear out. 

Next time we will consider the scientific basis of 
self, which is not a mere ideosyncracy of the 
western mind but a fundamental fact of human 
nature, 


LETTER FROM LONDON. 
——__ 
(From our SPEciaL CoRRESPONDENT.) 


London, February Ist. 


The Chinese Famine Relief Fund, which was 
started this week at the Mansion House, appears 
to be progressing favourably ; but it was very near 
a collapse. The first telegram from Shanghai 
describing urgent need of aid was distributed 
amongst persons interested in China first of all, 
and after a little consideration and consultation 
an article was published in The Zimes on the 
subject, and then a second and shorter one, both of 
which were calculated to arouse public sympathy, 
Tt was then decided to approach the Lord Mayor, 
and Sir Rutherford Alcock, as the best known and 
most influential old Eastern at home, was selected 
for the purpose. At first he was to enquire 
privately whether the Lord Mayor would receive a 
deputation on the subject, and the Lord Mayor, 
after some little hesitation, agreed to do so. Sir 
Thomas Wade, amongst others, was asked to form 
one of the deputation, bit sent no reply. ‘Two 
days later, however, to the horror and dismay 
of all concerned, a letter from Sir ‘Thomas ap- 
peared in all the papers, suggesting in an admir- 
able way half a score of excuses for those who did 
not want to subscribe ; but in case any one should, 
in spite of these reasons against subscribing, wish 
to do so, Sir Thomas added, they could send their 
mite tothe Hongkong and Shanghai Bank. A 
more ill-timed and imprudent letter it would be 
impossible to conceive. Here was an ex-Minister 
to China, then under an invitation to proceed 
with others to the Mansion House to secure the 
aid of the City. of London in relieving the star- 
vation in China, writing a feeble letter about 
the matter in which for one line wiging the ne- 
cessity of subscribing there were twenty palliat- 
ing and excusing the indifference which he more 
than half expected. Sir Thomas must have felt 
himself pressed by a very strong sense of duty, for 
ordinarily he cannot be induced to write anything, 
and at this very moment he was leaving an urgent 
request to cdoperate with others unanswered. 
Several persons connected with it threw up their 
hands when they read the letter, and said that 
Sir Thomas Wade had killed the movement, and 
it was no use going farther. Fortunately, the 
effect of the letter was greatly neutralised imme- 
diately by a second very brief article in The Times 
giving further details of the distress and of the 
efforts being made in China to meet it. The de- 
putation went to the Lord Mayor, Sir Rutherford 
Alcock, Sir Reginald Hanson, an Ex-Lord Mayor, 
and Sir Thomas Wade being the principal speak- 
ers. The Lord Mayor told them that he wished 
to consider the matter, and especially to know 
who were the principal subscribers and the amount 
of their subscriptions, as he did not wish to take 
it up unless it was likely to prove a success. This 
was a curious answer to men who went to him with 
a tale of distress, and asked his help: ‘‘ Prove to 
me that you are going to make it a success with- 
out me, and then I will join.” Why, they went to 
him for no other purpose except to make ita suc- 
cess! However, the collection has been fairly 


started, and about £5,000 has been received 
already, the only subscribers of £1,000 being 
Messis. Jardine, Matheson & Co. so far. It is to be 
hoped that the Shanghai Committee will receive 
large remittances from the Mansion House for the 
next few months, but China is a long way off, and 
there is much want and distress at home. 

Dr. Rein’s new book has appeared in its English 
dress. It is called “The Industries of Japan,” 
and is a handsome and heavy volume—heavy ina 
literary as in a physical sense. I cannot say that 
Ihave read it myself, but Ihave glanced through 
it sufficiently to be able to say that it is one 
of those books which, in the words of the old 
reviewers “no pentleman’s library should be with- 
out.” In its thoroughness and completeness it is 
the work of a German professor. In looking 
through it, my eye caught a note on page 433 to 
the description of the Myochin eagle in South 
Kensington, in which Professor Rein says that in 
1881, in company with a learned Japanese, he 
visited the South Kensington Museum, and under- 
took an examination of the origin and age of the 
Japanese metal articles. ‘The glass case which 
covered this masterpiece, the eagle, was opened, 
the bird taken down from its pedestal, a rock of 
strong sheet iron, and thoroughly examined in all 
its parts; but we found no inscription, name, or 
sign, which would indicate its origin. We have 
also not been able to trace the history of this re- 
matkable piece of art industry, which Mitford, 
the former English Secretary of Legation in Japan, 
had brought with him. We then turned to the 
bronzes. Scarcely a third part of these bore 
naine and date. But from them it was apparent 
that almost all these vases and other articles 
designated as ‘old Japanese bronze’ were made 
this century.” Mr. Marcus Huish has lately pub- 
lished in book form the notes on Japanese art 
which have of late appeared in successive numbers 
of the Art Fournal, and Mr. Lewis Wingfield 
has published a novel, the scene of which is laid 
in Japan. It is called “The Curse of Koshiu;” 
but I have not read it, and doubt whether I ever 
shall. There is an articleon China in the new 
Edinburgh reviewing the recent books of travel of 
Messrs. James Younghusband, and others. ‘This, 
I think, closes my budget of literary intelligence. 

Of events in Europe the two which at this mo- 
ment are most engaging public attention are the 
sudden death of the Crown Prince of Austria and 
the election of General Boulanger. It does not 
appear that any very great political importance 
can be attached to the former event, tragic and 
melancholy as it is; but all our prophets speak of 
General Boulanger’s election by an overwhelming 
majority as sounding the death-Kknell of the pre- 
sent system of Government in France. ‘The next 
move in the game appears to be with the existing 
Ministry, and all the correspondents tell us that 
we may in a few weeks, it may be, in a few days, 
expect great events in France. Nous verrons: 
which is a delightfully easy way of acknowledging 
that [ know nothing about what we may expect, 
and I suspect our orthodox guides are in an equally 
dense fog. In Germany the colonial failures and 
disasters in East Africa and Samoa (where the 
Americans seem disinclined to act the part of mere 
spectators) are attracting attention, and there is a 
rumour that as the Germané are going to attempt 
land operations under Lientenant Wissmann, the 
arrangement with England for a joint blockade is 
tocome to an end. It has never been popular 
in this country for several reasons, one of them 
being that the friendly and sympathetic feeling 
for Germany which always existed in the public 
mind in this country has cooled a good deal of 
late in consequence of the disgust created by the 
events immediately following the death of the Em- 
peror Frederick, which has been greatly intensified 
by the attacks of the “reptile press” on Sir Robert 
Morier. While referring briefly to this topic, I 
should not omit to mention an article in the last 
Contemporary on ‘The Bismarck Dynasty,” 
which is anonymous, but which is attituted to Sir 
Morell Mackenzie. Its statements, if true, are 
extraordinary ; but the attack on Prince Bismarck 
and his son is so virulent and savage that it leads 
one to doubt the writer’s statements of fact, for it 
looks as if any fact passing through such a medium 
must be distorted. But tts ferocity and virulence 
cannot exceed that of some of the German papers 
in dealing with those whom the Bismarcks are 
pleased tu hqnour with their enmity. ‘The article 
is oil, not on troubled waters, but on a fierce and 
blazing fire. 

I ought have said something of the production 
of * Macbeth” at the Lyceum, with Mr. Irving as 
Macbeth and Miss Ellen Terry as his lady; but I 
have not been able to get a seat yet. A fortnight 
ago, | was told I could get two seats in one of the 
front rows in the stalls or the dress circle in the 
third week in June, but as I thought many things 
might happen to me or to Mr. Irving between this 


and then I declined, but still live in hope of seeing 
the play one day. Faute de mieux, | went the other 
day to see “ Alice in Wonderland” and “ ‘Through 
the Looking Glass”? at the Olympic. A series of 
scenes, like tableaux vivants from the two Looks 
were given very cleverly—the Walrus and the Car- 
penter; Tweedledum and ‘Iweedledee; Humpty 
Dumpty; the trial of the Knave of Hearts, the 
Halter, the March Hare, and the Dormouse, &c., 
were all given, and were very funny; but a young 
lady aetat 5 whom I took with me, and who 
followed the whole with intense interest, offered 
the following criticisms at the conclusion: (1) 
Alice did not grow long and short, and did not go 
in a little door, (2) the white rabbit did not run 
down a hole and (3) the lizard, Bill, was not 
kicked up a chimney. With these exceptions, the 
performance secured her entire approval, although 
she did not think it equal either to * Little Lord 
Fauntleroy” or to the circus at Covent Garden, 
where a bear performs various antics on horseback. 

In the new Blackwood your readers will find a 
charming article on Laurence Oliphant, written 
by his namesake Mrs. Oliphant, which cannot fail 
to interest many of them. Indeed, the whole 
number is a sample of all that is best and most 
characteristic in this best and most characteristic 
of magazines, Every article in it is full of interest. 


LETTER FROM SAN FRANCISCO. 
_—_——_>_—_- 
(FRom our SpeciaL CoRRESPONDENT.) 


San Francisco, February 23rd. 

The last days of our outgoing administration 
which is to be followed by a government of the 
opposite party are always full of hurry, confusion, 
and disorder. Every President wants to provide 
his intimate personal friends with berths in which 
they will be unmolested for the next four years. 
He does not propose to leave any unnecessary 
vacancies for his successor to fill where he can, he 
wants to pay his political debts, so as to have no 
accounts open, ‘Thus the proceedings of Congiess 
are dull, and the President’s time is fully taken 
up by appointments, removals, and pardons, ‘The 
Secretary of the Navy has been straining every 
nerve to expedite work on the ships of war for 
which he is responsible, so as to accept them be- 
fore he goes out, and to obviate the chance of his 
sieeesaee making capital by finding fault with 
them. 

My letters from Washington from Southerners 
are sad. Heretofore, as each new administration 
has come in, the South has consoled itself with 
the hope that “next time, our turn will come.” 
The feeling now is that the South has had its turn, 
and that it will never have another within the life- 
time of men now in public life. Everybody is 
realising what I wrote to you two months ago, that 
the election turned not ow protection and free 
trade, but on the resolute determination of the 
North to exclude ex-rebels from. power. It was 
the singular misfortune of Mr. Cleveland to pick 
out for his Cabinet three representatives of the 
South who were all objectionable. Garland, whom 
he made Attorney-General, is no lawyer, and 
was tainted with suspicions of corruption; Lamar, 
another ex-rebel, no sooner found himself in 
contact with the great corporations than his 
backbone gave way: Bayard was not only a 
coppethead during the war, but is so little of an 
American that his only use fora European is to 
truckle to him. If all three had been good men 
the north would have grudged them their stations ; 
as it is, they have slain Mr. Cleveland, and the 
memory they leave behind will cost the democratic 
candidate in 1892 a great many votes. 

There is no change in the status at Samoa. 
There is to be a conference at Berlin, as I wrote 
you in my last. Bismarck will tell us that he is 
the meckest man that ever scuttled ship or cut a 
throat, and Bayard will believe him. It may be 
different when Blaine comes in. He knows a 
thing or two about scuttling ships himself. It is 
very certain that a paper war with Germany would 
be quite popular in this country. We want a 
devil to abuse. 

James C. Flood, of Bonanza fame, died on 
Thursday, at Heidelberg, Germany, of Bright's 
disease. He isthe second of the great bonanza 
firm to pass away, his old partner O’Brien having 
died ten years ago. The sole survivors, now, are 
James G. Fair and John W. Mackay, both of 
whom look as if they were good for fifteen or twenty 
years. Flood was born in the State of New York, | 
sixty-two years ago, and when he grew to manhood, 
became a ship carpenter. When the gold fever 
broke out, in 1849-50, he and a young Icishman 
who, like himself, was of a saving disposition, took 
passage fur this State, and on arrival, instead of 
going to the diggings in search of gold, as almost 
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every one did, they opened a drinking saloon on|spend the boys’ holidays in Paris. Mrs. Mackay] Mr. Litchfield acted on behalf of the com- 
the corner of Sacramento and Sansome, and sold|has a bagatelle of £30,000 sterling per annum | plainant. : 
brandy ata dollara glass. Fortune flowed in upon {in the funds, and so manages to scrape along.| Mr. Weiller asked if this was a preliminary ex- 
the young men; in a very few years they were| Her daughter lives at Naples, where she worthily | amination, and being answered in the affirmative 
able to take ventures in the mines, and to muster | sustains the historic name of the Princess Colonna. | asked that his client (the accused) be allowed to 
round them a host of friends who never appealed | ‘* He’s a nice boy, the Prince,’ said Mr. Mackay ;| sit beside him. This was allowed by the Court. 
to them in vain when they were “broke.” Impecu- |‘ but the poor devil had only $1,000 a month to} Mr, Litchfield, in opening the case for the 
niosity is the normal condition of the speculative |live on when he married.” ‘The generous father | prosecution, said the defendant was charged with 
miner for at least half the time, but the man who|in law helps him along; last Christmas Day, he} embezzlement, inasmuch as while he was clerk or 
sells whiskey in a mining camp is never poor. |sent him a present of a check for $50,000. servant of one Josuph, a store-keeper carrying on 
Flood and O'Brien always had atwenty dollar}! The President has approved the bill admitting | business at No. 71, he embezzled certain monies 
piece fora “busted” miner. In this way, their|the two Dakotas, Washington, and Montana into| belonging to Josuph. The facts were that the 
saloon became the favourite resort of the better |the union, so that henceforth the number of stars} accused had been in Josuph’s employment for 
class of mining men, among whom were John W. Jin the flag will be 42 instead of 38. some six months or so. In the month of Noveimn- 
Mackay, a New Yorker, of Irish parentage, | __ ber last he was entrusted with a bill for collection 
and Jimmy Fair, a north country Iusiman, due by one Witt, a publican carrying on business 
People who have heard about the bonanza firm at No. 179. Counsel believed that he collected the 
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from gossip have a sort of idea that these four money somewhere in November last, and his duty 

Irishnten sailed into the mining districts one fine COMMITTEE. like every other servant was to pay the money 

day, and came away the next with their pockets —_—_—_¢--—___ over promptly to his employer. Instead of doin 
so he seemed to have told Sheedeck, the man left 


full of nuggets. But, in reality, Flood and O’Brien 
had been selling liquor, and Fair and Mackay had 
been working with pick and drill, for over thir- 
teen years, before they made any money to 
speak of. The sixties were well on when the 
four associates made ‘‘a deal” in Hale and Nor- 


STATEMENT oF Receipts & EXPENDITURES FOR 


THE EIGHTH YEAR, ENDING F'BBRUARY I5TH, 1889. 


Balance brought forward from the previous year 
Receipts from subscribers for 12 months... ....... 


in charge of Josuph’s business, that Witt would 
pay the money by instalments and accordingly on 
the 2oth of January he handed over to Sheedeck 
——— | $3.50 as being money paid by Witt. On the 1st 
February he made another payment of $5 and on 
the 28th February a further payment of $5. In 


Payment for Gas, 


cross on the Comstock, and cleaned up several | *3¥Men on $304.20 ‘ 

hundred thousand each. Even then fortune was a months at. 28 Bs 7 the course of March Sheedeck’s attention seemed 
. : 2 months at . a. 39365 §87.30 + Wehie 

as fickle as ever. Years passed, and the bonanza 6 aionthisat 399.08 1,994.00 to have been called to some other irregularities, 


and accordingly, thinking it strange that a man 
in Mr. Witt’s position would require all that 
length of time to pay such a small bill, made en- 
quiries and found that the money had been paid 
over to Lyon who had failed to account for it 
in the proper way to bis employer. He was 
afraid he would have to ask fora remand after 
proceeding to a certain point with the evidence, as 
he was informed in answer to a subpoena that the 
state of Mrs. Witt’s health would not permit her 
to attend the Court. 

M. H. Sheedeck was then put into the box. Gun- 
ga Purshad, who came forward as interpreter, was 
asked if he had brought a copy of the Koran. He 
answered that he had not, and explained that as a 
Hindu he did not require the Koran, to assist him 
in taking an oath. Ganges water and several 
million gods were the requisites. He had been 
interpreter in the Shanghai Court for a year, and 
had been employed as translator in the Courts at 
Calcutta for three years. He therefore knew all 
about it and could state that Ganges water was not 
absolutely necessary and the million gods might 
be dispensed with. He would swear by his 
relipion and stand by his oath as well as another 
body. (This in reply to a despairing question 
from the Clerk of Court as to how in these bewil- 
dering circumstances he could he sworn). 

Mr. Sheedeck, the witness, now came up for 
consideration. How was heto be sworn? He was 
not a Hindu but a Mahommedan, and the Koran 
was necessary.’ Why had he not brought the 
Koran, Mr. Weiller asked. No satisfactory an- 
swer could be got from Sheedeck, and at length a 
copy of the Koran was, sent for. 

‘The witness was then sworn in short order. He 
deponed that he was Josuph’s manager. He pro- 
duced a power of attorney dated 21st September, 
1888, attested by Mr. Quin at the Consulate. 
Lyon was in Josuph’s employment, his work being 
to write out bills and to obey the witness. Some- 
times dealing on his own account without wit- 
ness’s permission, Lyon collected bills when the 
usual bill collector could not recover them. Lyon 
was not ordered to collect any money in the 
month of November. The amount due by Witt 
to Josuph was $37.03. Lyons had paid witness 
on 20th January $3.50; on Februaty Ist $5 and 
on the 28th February $5, on account of this debt. 
On his asking Lyon why such small instalments 
were paid the latter promised to arrange the 
matter with Witt. On handing the $5 on 28th 
February to the witness Lyon said the remainder 
would be paid in future, at the rate of $5 per 
month. Lyon told him previously that Witt was 
only paying in small instalments. Witness en- 
tered the payments by Lyon in his books. Lyon 
kept a cash book in English, but the witness had 
control of the money, ‘The English cash book was 
in Lyon’s possession. Lyon had made no further 
payments on account of Mr. Witt’s debt. 

Mr. Weiller protested, on the information of one 
of the witnesses, that the interpreting was altoge- 
ther wrong. 

The examination then proceeded. A_ bill pro- 
duced by Mr. Litchfield, against Mr. H. Witt had 
had not been seen by witness previous to being 
sent out. He knew from his accounts the amount 
of the debt. In the beginning of March a ship- 
ment of goods was received from Europe. On the 
8th of March he found that some flannel, a door 
mat and other things were amissing from his old 
stock. Becoming suspicious, he went to Mrs. 
Witt and enquired about her bill. Mr. Bieber was 
present then. On the 15th of March he went 


3,569.41 
428.15 
23.50 451.65 


men made and lost, taking as they came, the 
bitter with the sweet. ‘I'wenty-three years after 
Flood and O’Brien opened their saloon, they had 
ho more idea of dying great millionaries than any 
man of moderate means who reads these lines. 
But in 1874, the firm discovered the great bo- 
nanza in the Virginia and the California. All 
four were interested in it—Johnu W. Mackay 
having the lion’s share. How much less than a 
hundred millions it yielded in gold and silver in 
the course of three years it is difficult to say ; the 
deficiency would not make any of us rich; and the 
bulk of this was divided among four men. They 
probably doubled their ordinary profits by stock 
deals; when the public went mad, and wanted 
shares, the bonanza people let them have them; 
when the public lost heart, and sold out, the 
bonanza men bought. How much they really 
cleaned up, no one knows. In 1878, Mr. Flood 
told an intimate friend that he individually was 
worth eighty millions. But he was drinking 
heavily at that time, and his estimates were not 
particularly valuable. Persons who know doubt 
if he ever could have cleaned up with thirty 
millions in real cash. From that time till 1887, 
he made no more money. ‘The investment of what 
he had occupied all his time. He bought fine 
estates in San Mateo, San Diego, and elsewhere. 
He built himself a palace on Nob Hill. He built 
an immense house on Markét Street for stores and 
offices. He bought government bonds, and other 
bonds. He held a million or more of stock in the 
Nevada Bank. In 1887 he and Mackay allowed 
their cashier to beguile them into a wild specu- 
lation in wheat, in which they lost something 
like seven millions. It was the largest loss 
Flood had ever made. It broke him down, He 
paid up, but it cost him his life. He had 
always been a free liver, and of late years he 
had grown too fond of whisky. At his age, over 
dosés of whisky are apt to tell upon the eyes 
and upon the kidneys. He became partially 
blind, and had marked symptoms of Bright’s dis- 
ease. He was an unhappy man. His son was 
anything but a comfort to him, and his daughter 
was an old maid, growing tough. He became a 
monomaniac on the subject of moneys He told 
every one he should die in the poor-house. He 
begrudged himself the smallest comforts. It was 
a question among his friends whether his body or 
his mind would break down first. As a last hope, 
his physicians ordered him to go to the German 
Spas. He went to Heidelberg, and could get no 
further. By what miracles of skill life has been 
kept in him during the past eight months, 
his personal attendants alone know. There was 
hardly a morning in all that time when it did not 
seem likely that he would pass away before night. 
When he went at last, it was a relief to every one. 

The surviving: members of the bonanza firm are 
contrasts. James G. Fair, a protestant Irishman, 
is rather Scotch than Irish in type: a keen, cool, 
clear-headed, cold blooded operator, who piles up 
his millions one on top of the other with neatness 
and regularity. John W. Mackay is a prince 
among gentlemen. I doubt if he has made 
any money of late years. Some of his ventures 
have turned out badly, and he devotes himself 
rather to the pleasures of art and letters than to 
mining or telegraphing. He knows the best 
people in this country and in Europe, and is a 
welcome guest at the table of men of the highest 
rank in politics and literature. He oscillates be- 
tween London, Paris, New York, and San Fran- 
cisco. His wife and children live in London, and 


Paid Secretary’s and Collector’s Com.... 
Stationery and Sundries 


Balance in hands of Hon. Treasurer .......ccssssessseeeeeeeeee $ 838.11 

The number of lamps has been increased by six 
during the past year, to light the Yatobashi and 
the Yato-zaka, and another is to be placed imme- 
diately on the same road, thus making a total of 
116, the cost of lighting which will be $301.60 per 
month, 

In May last, enquiry was made of the Gas Works 
with reference to lighting the Bluff roads, to which 
it was replied that owing to the insufficient capa- 
city of the Gas Holder it could not then be under- 
taken, but that as the erection of a supplementary 
Gas Holder was under consideration, a farther 
communication would soon be made. Nothing 
farther has been heard upon the subject, but it is 
understood that the question of enlarging the 
capacity of the Gas Holder has been left for the 
decision of the shareholders at the annual meeting 
to be held next month. 

The Committee have in contemplation the light- 
ing of a few of the streets at the back of the Settle- 
ment as soon as the Gas Works are ready to 
extend the service. 

On the roth November last, the attention of the 
Director of the Works was called to the insufficient 
light given by many of the street lamps, which 
elicited a reply, soon after, from the superintendent, 
that he was then inspecting the lamps, and would 
not fail to remedy any defects in the illuminating 
power of the Gas, and that he would do all he 
could to meet the requirements of the Committee. 

The Committee now consists of A. O. Gay, 
Chairman, A. Dumelin, Hou. ‘Treasurer, J. H. 
Brooke, J. Ph. von Hemet, W. B. Walter, and 
O. Reimers. 

Yokohama, March 15th, 1889. 


IN H.B.M. COURT FOR FAPAN. 
Sears nae) Weer ran! 
Before J. ‘Roup, Esq., Assistant-Judge. 
Saturpay, March 16th, 188g. 


ALLEGED EMBEZZLEMENT. 

J. Lyon was charged with having during the 
early part of the current year, being in the employ- 
mentof H. H. Joseph, feloniously embezzled goods 
the property of H. H. Joseph, valued at $25.83, 
and cloth valued at 100 ye. 

Mr. Weiller appeared for defendant, and asked 
that the hearing should be adjourned for two or 
three days until necessary witnesses should be 
procured. He said he was prepared to give reason- 
able bail for the appearance of the defendant. 

When this had been interpreted to plaintiff, 
he objected to it, and when asked by the Court 
ifhe had any particular reason for doing so, said 
that he had a lot of business to attend to and 
could not appear in Court so often, and that any 
witnesses which defendant might get were his 
enemies. 

The Court fixed bail at two securities of 250 
yen each, and adjourned the case till Tuesday, 
1gth March, at 10 o’clock. 


Tugspay, March 1gth, 1889. 
J. Lyon appeared to answer to a charge of em- 
bezzlement, adjourned from last week. 
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round again to look at the bills. 
again present. 
the money for those bills. 


witness’s custody by Mr. Josuph. 


Cross-examined—Josuph left Yokohama on the 
29th October, telling witness on the day he left 
that he was to do as he pleased about the businéss. 
He said nothing more than that Josuph told 
witness that Lyon was under witness’s charge 
He did not give witness 
any instructions that he was to consult Lyon in 
all business transactions, but told him he could 
He did not 
mention any names. Witness kept all the account 
absence a rough 

Witness kept a 
stock-book, copying all the items into it from the 
invoices as the goods arrived and marking off the 
He had not the stock 


and must obey him. 


get advice from any one he chose. 
books himself, but in his 
book was kept by an assistant, 


sales as they occurred. 
book with him. 


Mr, Weiller again complained of the interpret- 


ing, and was told he could bring out errors in 
cross-examination. 


Examination continued—In the beginning’ of 


March he found half a dozen braces short. The 
articles missing were braces, flannel, a door mat, 
napkins, and other things which he could not enu- 
merate, and to find ont which he must take stock, 
a process that would occupy two months, What 
the “other things” were he was unable to tell 
aud resented with some warmth the asking of such 
an absurd question. "He found out the shortages 
by himself. There was a person named Kader- 
dina in Josuph’s employment. He kept a rough 
smemo. of the goods sold. He was godown keeper 
and collected bills. He was acquainted with 
Josuph’s business. Asked when he first sent out 
the bill for $37.03 dated November 3oth witness said 
he did not order it to be sent out. Lyon did as 
he liked about the bills and not as witness order- 
ed. He had no information as to how and when 
bills were collected. ‘The bills were made out ac- 
cording to the arrangement with the purchaser. 
Asked whose duty it was to see that the bills 
were sent out, he said he ordered Lyon to pre- 
pare the bills for his (witness’s) signature, but 
the next moment he also remarked that the 
interpreting was incorrect. Another try hav- 
ing been made, he said the usual way in his 
firm was to send out receipted bills. He first 
found out on the 14th March that Witt’s bill had 
been paid to Lyon. Asked when he found that 
Witt owed this bill to the firm he said he found it 
out in January when Lyon paid the first instal- 
ment on the 2oth and told Mr. Lyon that there 
was plenty of money owing by Witt. 

The Court adjourned till two o’clock. 
suming, 

Witness (cross-examined) stated that he could 
not say whether Lyon spoke to Witt or not when 
he said he would do so. When Lyons paid him 
$5 on 28th February he asked “this much?’ and 
Lyon said yes. Lyon used to do any business he 
pleased, and (continued witness in broken English) 
when witness had given him orders he kicked him 
and cursed him. Eons had not his permission 
to collect bills. The account book showed that 
$39.33 was due by Mr. Witt. Nobody was pre- 
sent when Lyon paid the money to witness 
on Witt’s account. No one was present at any 
time when this particular ‘bill was talked about. 
His reason for thinking of Mr. Witt’s bill when 
his suspicions were aroused was that Mr. Witt 
was a big man and he at once thought of his bill. 
He had received money on bills which were not 
receipted by himself and entered it in the books, to 
the credit of the person who paid the money. He 
could not tell how many bills were sent out every 
month with his knowledge. He did not know 
how many bills went out in November; they were 
sent out by Lyon without his knowledge or per- 
mission. He did not remember whether he signed 
any bills in December or January. In December 
last when he was packing four cases of curios Lyon 
wanted to know what was in them and on being 
told that that was not his business struck him and 
declared that his power of attorney was of no use. 
The goods were bought on account of the business. 
They did not become friends afterwards, but each 
did his work. Subsequently Lyon had used abu- 
sive language towards witness and threatened to 
close the shop. Asked whether Lyon had ever 
picked him up in the shop in an incapable condi- 
tion, he said it was not Mr. I.yon’s business 
to ask about his private affairs. 

Mr. Weiller said he was going to show that the 
case had arisen on acoount of the conduct of 
the witness which had been reported to Mr. Josuph, 
and of which Mr. Josuph had full knowledge. 
Knowing that Mr. Josuph was returning shortly 


On re- 


Mr. Bieber was 
Mrs, Witt had not paid witness 
In January last the 
accused without his permission took away from 
witness’s control a cheque book, insurance policy, 
and other papers. They were taken from witness’s 
drawer. Those and all other papers were left in 


ceedings for a charge against witness. 
Question repeated, wilness said no one had 
anything to do with what he did after business. 


grandiloquent language of the translator said he 
‘had no information on the subject.” If he choose 
to walk outside after business it was nobody's 
business to ask the question. 

The Judge said it might be somebody’s business. 

Witness said he “had no information on the 
subject.” : 

The Judge said he must have. 

. Witness said when a man was asleep he was 
like a dead body.. Pressed a little more he said 
he did not know anything of the matter. Asked 
whether he knew whether Mr. Lyon had written 
to Mr. Josuph he said he “had no information on 
the subject.” [Lyon wrote many letters and wit- 
ness did not know the contents of any of them. 

Re-examined—Lyon went to the Post Office 
for letters, opened them and not knowing Hindu- 
stani got other Indians to translate them. Lyon 
never told witness that he was going to complain 
to Mr. Josuph. The signatures on the bills shown 
him were Lyon’s. (The defence admitted the 
signatures.) . 

Re-cross-examined (through the Court)—Wit- 
ness told Lyon that he must stop opening 
letters and was told that was not his business. 
Lyon without his consent or permission hired a 
box at the Post Office and told the Post Office 
officials to put Josuph’s letters into it. 

Mr. Litchfield asked for a remand for the atten- 
dance of Mrs. Witt, who was a very important 
witness. 

In the course of discussion as to this point, 

Mr. Weiller said he would admit that the ac- 
count was settled by Lyon, if that would obviate 
the necessity of calling Mrs. Witt, . 

Mr. Litchfield said he wanted to get from Mrs. 
Witt information as to how it was settled. 

The evidence of Sheedeck was read over to him, 
each sentence being retranslated to him. 

‘The case was then adjourned to Monday the 
25th instant, the bail of the defendant continuing 
for his reappearance on that date. 


LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
—_—_e-——_— 
(Reuter “SpectaL” ro “Japan Mart.” ] 


London, March roth. 
The Minister of Finance and Commerce of 
France having informed a meeting of bankers 
that new capital to the amount of forty millions 
would be necessary to enable the Comptoir 
d’Escompte de Paris to meet its liabilities, before 
evening the whole amount was assured, includ- 
ing a further sum of twenty millions from the 
Bank of France. 
London, March zoth. 
It is reported that the Paris Metal Company 
has suspended payment, and that the shares 
have declined forty. 


(From tug ‘'N.-C,.Dairy News.’’] 
London, March 13th. 
Sir Charles Warren has been appointed Com- 
mander of the Straits Settlements, which has 
been separated from Hongkong. 
Another important Zimes witness has collap- 
sed, which has caused a great sensation, 


[Havas Trrxcrams.] 
Paris, March 1st. 

Vessels of the French Navy having bombarded 
the Atchinoff Mission, near Obock, which the 
Russian Government has disavowed, the League 
of Patriots has protested, and has opened a 
subscription on behalf of the sufferers. 

Proceedings are to be taken against the League 
of Patriots. Several search warrants have been 
issued. 


(From tHe “Sincapors Frsgs Press.’’} 
Paris, March tst. 


The Russian Press is indignant at the treat- 
ment meted to Atchinoff and followers by the 
French Authorities. . : 

In the Chamber of Deputies M. Spuller re- 
gretted the incident, which he said was solely 
due to the arrogance of Atchinoff, and express. 


he took this means of being revenged on Lyon. 
Counsel was laying the foundation for further pro- 


He refused to answer the question and then in the 


ed the profound friendship existing between the 
two countries. . 

A motion endorsing this was adopted by the 
Chamber. 


(From tite “Straits Times.) 
London, March 2nd. 


Mr. Morley's amendment to the Address was 
rejected by 339 to 260. 

Mr. Parnell spoke, the whole Opposition 
ising and cheering him. He said he felt con- 
fident that the English in the near future would 
affirm the justice of Ireland’s cause, and would 
perceive that granting to Ireland the control of 
her own affairs would not endanger the empire, 
but would be only just to the smaller country, 
which would give all required safeguards. 


_ Paris, March sth. 
Sr. Crispi has been charged with the forma- 
tion of a new Cabinet. 


TIME TABLES AND STEAMNERS. 
——_@—___. 
YOKOHAMA-TOKYO RAILWAY. 
‘TRAINS LuAvE YOKOHAMA Station at 6.30, 7.30, 
8.45,* 9 45, and 11 a.m.; and 12.15, 1.35, 2.45, 4.05," 

5, 6.30, 7.30, 8.55, 10, and 11.15 p.m. 

Trains Leave Tdkyé (Shimbashi) at 6.40, 7.40, 
8.35," 9.45, and 11 a.m.; and 12.15, 1.30, 2.45, 4,* 5, 
6.15, 7.35, 8.45, 10, and 11.15+ p.m, 

Farus—First Single, sez 75; Second do., sex 45 
Third do., 25; First Return, yen 1.50; Second do, 
sen go. 

Those marked (*) run through without stopping at Tsurumi, 


Kawasaki, and Omori Stations. Those marked (1) are the same 
as above with the exception of stopping at Kawasaki Station, 


TOKAIDO RAILWAY, 

TRAINS I.eAviE YOKOHAMA at 7.40 and 9.28 awn, 
and 12, 2.30, 4.50, and 7.15 p.m.; and Kozo at 7, 
g.22, and 11.55 a.m.; and 2.25, 4.50, and 7.15 p.m, 

Fares—To Hodogaya, first-class sen ‘10, second- 
class ser 6, third-class sen 3; to Totsuka, sen 32, sen 
19, sen g; to Ofune sen 46, sen 27, sen 13; 10 Fuji- 
sawa, sen §8, seu 34, Sex 16; to Hiratsuka, sexu 98, 
sett §4, sen 25; to Oiso, yew 1.00. sen 60, sen 28; 
and to Kozu, yen 1.25, sen 75, sen 35. 


TOKAIDO (KOZU-SHIZUOKA) RAILWAY. 

‘TRAINS LEAVE Kozu (down) at 9.15 a.m. and 4.07 
p.m.; and Suizuoka at 7.15 a.m, and 2.35 p.m. 

Fares—First-class, yen 2.67; second-class, yen 
1.60; third-class, sen 82. 


TOKYO-SHIOGAMA RAILWAY. 


TRAINS LEAVE Urno (down) at 6.30 and 11,40 a.m., 
and 4.30 p.m.; Ursunomiya (down) at 9.49 a.m, and 
3.05 p.m.; SHIRAKAWA (down) 7.30 a.m. and 12.23 
and 5.39 p.m.; KortyaMA (down) at 8.59 a.m. and 
1.50 and 7.03 p.m.; Foxusuima (down) at 7 and 
11,15 a.m, and 3.53 p.m.; SENDAI (down) at 5.45 and 
10.05 a.m. and 2.30 and 6.55 p.m. * 

TRAINS LEAVE SutoGaMA (up) at 6.25 and 10.40 
a.m., and 3.20 and 7.35 p.m.; Sennat (up) at 7 and 
11.17 a.m., and 3.55 p.m.; FuxusHima (up) at 6 and 
10.01 a.m, and 2.35 p.m.; Kortyama (up) at 8.03 
a.m., and 12.08 p.m.; Ursunomiya (up) at 7 a.m., 
and 12.02 and 4.08 p.m. 

Farus.—Ueno to Utsunomiya, first-class yen 2, 
second-class yer 1.32, third-class sen 66; to Koriyama 
yen 4.10, yen 2.74, yer 1.37; to Fukushima yen 5, yen 
3.32, yer 1.66; to Sendai yeu 6.45, yen 4.30, yen 2.15; 
to Shiogama yen 6.75, yen 4.50, yen 2.25, 


TOKYO-MAEBASHI RAILWAY. 
Tratns Leave Téxyd (Ueno) at 6, 9, and t1.qoa.m., 
and 2.30 and 5.35 p.m.; and Mauspasnt at 6 and 
11.40 a.m,, and 2.30 and §.35 p.m. 
Farus—First-class (Separate Compartment), yen 
2.05 ; second-class, yex 1.36; third-class, sen 68. 


TAKASAKI-YOKOKAWA RAILWAY, 
TRAINS LEAVK ‘T'AKASAKI at 6.30 and 9.25 a.m., and 
12.10 and 3.05 p.m.; and Yokoxawa at 8 and 10.50 
a.m,, and 3.40 and 4.45 p.m. 
Fares—First-class, se 75; second-class, sez 453 
third-class, sen 25, 


SHIMBASHI, SHINAGAWA, AND AKABANE 
JUNCTION. 

TRAINS LEAVE SHIMBASHI at 8.10 and 10.45 a.1n., 
and 1.40 and 4.50 p.m. 

Fares—First-class, set 54; second-class, sen 36; 
third-class, sen 18. 

TRAINS LEAVE SHINAGAWA at 8.19 and 10.54 a.m., 
and 1.49 and 4.59 p.m.; and AKABANE at 9.25 a.m., 
and 12, 3.10, and 7 p.m. 

Farrs—First-class, sen 39; second-class, se 26; 
third-class, sez 13. 


YOKOSUKA STEAMERS, 

STEAMERS LEAVE the Engiish Hatoba daily at 8 00 
and 10.30, a.m., and 1.35 and 4.05 p.m,; and LEAVE 
Yokosuka at 6.30 and 10.20 a.m., and 1.20, and 4.00 
p.m.—Fare, sess a0. 


THE JAPAN WEEKLY MAIL. 


(March 23, 1889. 
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MAIL STEAMERS. 
—>——_-_-— 


YH NEXT MAIL IS DUE 
From America... per O.&O. Co, Saturday, Mar, 23rd.* 
From Hongkong. per P. & O. Co, Saturday, March 23rd.4 
From Europe, 
via Hongkong. per M. M. Co. 


From Shanghai, } gare 
gPer ~Y.K. 


Sunday, Mar. 24th.7 


Nagasaki & Friday, March 2oth. 


Kobe... sceeee 

From America... per P. M. Co. 
From America... per P. M. Co. 
From Canada, &c. per C. P. M.Co. 
From America... per O. & U. Co. 


Friday, Mar. 29th.§ 
Saturday, Mar. 3o0th.|| 
Sunday, April 7th.§ 
Monday, Apr. 8th.** 


* Gaelic left San Francisco vid Honolulu on March and. 
+ Anadyr left Kobe on March aand. ¢ Ancona left Na ‘asaki on 
March aoth. The Oceanic will bring the next English mail. 
§ Deccan left Hongkong ‘on March arst. ll City of New York left 
San Francisco on March uth, § Batavia left Vancouver, B.C., 
on March sgth. ** Belgic left San Francisco on March oth. 


THE NEXT MAIL LEAVES 
For Europe, vid 


Shanghai ...... per M. M. Co. Sunday, Mar. 24th. 
For Shanghai, 
Kobe, and} per N.Y. K. Tuesday, Mar. 26th. 
Nagasaki ... 
For Europe, via 
Hongkong ... per P. & O. Co. Thursday, Mar 28th. 


For America . ... per O. & O. Co. 


For Europe, vid 
Hongkong...... per N. D. Lloyds, Wednesday, Apr. 3:d. 
For America.. ... per P. M. Co- ‘Tuesday, April oth. 


For Canada, &c. per C. P. M. Co. Thursday, Apr. 18th. 


Monday, Apr. 1st. 


LATEST SHIPPING. 
eS ened 
ARRIVALS. 


Saikio Maru, Japanese steamer, 2,240, Walker, 
15th March,—Shanghai 8th and Kobe rth 
March, General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Orient, German bark, 461, H. B. Gontard, 16th 
March,—Takao 22nd February, Sugar.— 
Chinese. 

Satsuma, British bark, 364, Swenson, 16th March, 
—Takao 5th March, 9,500 bags Sugar.— 
Chinese. 

Tressece, German bark, 390, Moller, 16th March, 
—Takao 24th February, 8,800 bags Sugar.— 
Chinese. 

Frigga, German steamer, 1,400, Nagel, 16th 
March,—Hongkong 8th March, General.— 
Simon, Evers & Co. 

City of Rio de Faneiro, American steamer, 2,246, 
Wm. Ward, 17th March,—San_ Francisco 
23rd February, Mails and General.—P. M. 
S.S, Co. 

Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,259, Haswell, 
17th March,—Kobe 16th March, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Parthia, British steamer, 2,035, Wallace, 17th 
March,—Hongkong 7th March via ports, Ge- 
neral.—C. P. M.S.S. Co. 

Yechigo Maru, Japanese steamer, 704, Okuma, 
igth = March, — Shimonoseki 16th March, 
Coal.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Frahm, 

- 19th March,—Kobe 18th March, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Nagoya Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,262, Carrew, 
tgth March,—Yokkaichi 18th March, Gene- 
val.—-Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Afghan, Britisn steamer, 1,439, Golding, 2oth 
March,—Kobe 18th March, General.—Adam- 
sot, Bell & Co. 

Hiroshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,862, C. 
Nye, 20th” March,—Yokkaichi 19th March, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

City of Sydney, American steamer, 3,016, D. E. 
Friele, 21st) March,—Hongkong 13th and 

. Macao 14th March,General.—P. M. S.S. Co. 

Meiji Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,010, Captain 
Allen, 21st March,—Hakodate 18th March, 
Ballast.—Lighthouse Department. 

Chitose Maru, Japanese steamer, 356, Kaya, 21st 
March,—Handa 2oth March, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Sagamt Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,182, Kender- 
dine, 21st March,—Yokkaichi 2oth March, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Suisuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Drum. 
mond, 2tst March,—Hakodate 18th March, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, Young, 
2tst March,—Kobe 2oth March, Mails and 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Harima Maru, Japanese steamer, 436, Kobayashi, 
21st: Maveh,—Hakodate 18u: March, Gene- 
val.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


DEPARTURES. 


Prometheus, British steamer, 1,634, Webster, 15th 
eee. — Kobe, General. — Butterfield & 
wire. 


Bombay, British bark, 950, Eldridge, 16th March, 
ruary,—Kobe, General.—Flint, Kilby & Co. 
Glengarry, British steamer, 1,950, Gedge, 16th 
farch,—Kobe, General.—Jardine, Mathe- 

son & Co. ; 

Haiphong, British steamer, 1,121, Harris, 16th 
March,—Hongkong, General.—Jardine, Ma- 
theson & Co. 

Totomi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,196, Steedman, 
16th March,—Niigata, General.—Nippon 
Ynsen Kaisha. 

Verona, British steamer, 1,876, F. Speck, 17th 
March,— Hongkong, vid Kobe and Nagasaki, 
Mails and General.—P. & O. S.N. Co. 

Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, A. 
F. Christensen, 17th March,—Hakodate, Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

City of Rio de Faneivo, American steamer, 2,246, 
Wm. Ward, 18th March,—Hongkong, Gene- 
ral.—P. M.S.S. Co. 

Nitgata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Walter, 
18th March,—lKobe, General.—Nippon Yu- 
sen Kaisha. 

Glendon, American ship, 1,816, Thacher, 19th 
March,—Kobe, Ballast.—Captain. 

Flintshire, British steamer, 1,876, Dwyer, 19th 
Match,—Kobe, General.—Adamson, Bell & 
Co. 

Hiogo Maru, Japanese steamer, 896, Thompson, 
roth =March,—Niigata, * General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Saikio Maru, Japanese steamer, 2,240, Walker, 
1gth March,—Shanghai and ports, Mails and 
General.— Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Regal, British steamer, 1,636, Davis, 20th March, 
—Kobe, Ballast.—Samuel Samuel & Co. 
Chitose Maru, Japanese steamer, 356, Kaya, 2oth 
March,—Handa, General.—Nippon Yusen 

Kaisha. 

Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,359, Haswell, 
zoth Match,—Kobe, Mails and General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Nagoya Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,262, Carrew, 
20th March,—Yokosuka, Ballast.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Parthia, British steamer, 2,035, Wallace, 21st 
March,—Vancouver, B.C., Mails and Gene- 
ral.—C. P. M.S.S. Co. 

Aisoshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,862, C. 
Nye, 21st March,—Vokkaichi, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


PASSENGERS. 
ARRIVED. 


Per Japanese steamer Sathto Aart, from Shang- 
hai and ports:—Mrs. Phillips and child, Mr. and 
Mis. Mayeda, Miss Ayers, Miss Atisawa, Dr. Van 
der Heyden, Count do Hennistal and servant, 
Messrs. John Walsh, W. E. Turner, A. Van 
Kilch, A. Geslie, Quick, A. Bianchi, Misaki, J. 
Kato, Yoshida, Matsui, Takano, Miura, Okada, 
and Watanabe in’cabin; and 49 passengers in 
sleerape. 

Per American steamer City of Rio de Faneiro, 
from San Francisco :—Mrs. G. Ashton, Messrs. 
Chas. Beswick, and Geo. H. Thomly in cabin. 
For Hongkong: Messrs. A. F. Gardiner and G. 
M. Acklin in cabin. 

Per British steamer Parthia, from Hongkong, 
viA ports:—Mr. and Mrs. Rennie, Lieut. l'raser, 
Mr. Ellerton, Archdeacon Jones, Rev. Freese, and 
Mr. Maxwell in cabin; 1 passenger in second 
class ; and 70 in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Nagatv Maru, from 
Kobe :—Mrs. Goodrich, Messrs. M. Muraki, H. 
Baker, S. G. Wood, S. Imamura, Y. Wada. M. 
Makino, J. Fletcher, and N. C. Doesenburg in 
cabin; and 61 passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Nagoya Maru, from Yok- 
kaichi:—g2 passengers in sjeerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Atvoshima Maru, from 
from Yokkaichi:—Mr. and Mrs. Robinson in 
cabin; 1 passenger in second class; and 93 in 
steerage. 

Per American steamer City of Sydney, from 
Hongkong :—Rev. and Mrs. Wim. Riddel, Messrs. 
James Sinclair, and H. H. Joseph and servant in 
cabin; and Chas. Dermer in steerage. For San 
Fiancisco: Messrs. EH. Welks, and W. L’Estrange 
Lowther in cabin; and Jas. Whitty in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Vamashiro Afaru, from 
Kobe:— Mr. and Mrs. H. Boag, Mrs. A. M. 
Smith, Messrs. H. Bakel, B. Ricketts, Hida, Imada, 
S. Nanri, G. Imaizumi, S. Miyagi, J. Takakuwa, 
G. Oda, N. Hayato, G. Nakamma, K. Kasuga, 
l. Tanaka, and W. Nishizawa in cabin; g pas- 
sengers in second class; and 198 in steerage. 

DEPARTED, 


Per British steamer Verona, for Hongkong, vid 
Kobe and Nagasaki:—Major Turner, Messrs. 


Lovell, A. Herr, J. Strauss, and Ah Yan in cabin ; 
and 4 Chinese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Satkio Afaru, for Shang- 
hai and ports :—Mrs. Ashton, Mr. and Mrs. Saito, 
Governor Kusaka, Rev. J. Atkinson, Rev. J. 
Learned, Messrs. C. Klemme, F. Klemme, Ching 
Wing Yuen, A. Donaldson, R. Bock, F. Muck, 
Inagaki, Bugiyama, K. Kato, Komura, Adachi, 
and Hotta in cabin; Mrs. Uchiyama, Sekine, 
KKawashina, and Kurobe in second class; and 100 
passengers in sleerage. . 

Per Japanese steamer Kobe Afaru, for Kobe :— 
Mrs. K. Taniguchi, Messrs. J. Winckler, R. Bock, 
John Walsh, M. H. Robertson, M. Baggallay, S. 
Shiba, Nambu, S. Somekawa, F. Kanematsu, K. 
Eto, M. Murai, and R. Fukushima in cabin; 15 
passengers in second class; and 105 in steerage. 

Per British steamer Parthia, for Vancouver, 
B.C.:—Dr. M. V. B. Knox, Messrs. V. E. Magor, 
J. Cook, ‘I’. Harada, J. T. Swift, S. Akusawa, L. 
J. Broadwood, H. C. Warren, and E. Odlum and 
3 children in cabin; and 6 passengers in steerage. 
From Hongkong: Mr. and Mrs. A. H. Rennie, 
Lieut. ‘I. G. Fiaser, Messrs. Ellerton, and Thomas 
Reid in cabin; and 70 passengers in steerage. 
From Kobe: Mr. MacLagan and Mrs. Goodrich 
iv cabin, 


CARGOES. 


Per British steamer Verona, for Hongkong, vid 
Kobe and Nagasaki :—Silk for France, 59 bales. 

Per Japanese steamer Satkto Maru, for Shang- 
hai and ports :—Treasure, $10,991.15 


REPORTS. 


The Japanese steamer Satkio Maru, Captain 
Walker, reports :—Left Shanghai the 8th March, 
al 2.30 p.m.; had foggy weather and light variable 
winds, having to put engines to dead slow until 
8 p.m. the gth, when wind hauled to N.E. and 
increased to a strong gale, vessel labouring heavily 
and taking quantities of water on board, to Naga- 
saki, where artived the roth, at noon and left the 
1th, at 5 p.m; had light variable winds and fine 
weather until passed Northern Channel, when set 
in hazy overhead and thick on the land to Kobe, 
where arrived the 13th, at 3.45 a.m., mist clearing 
off at daybreak; lett the 14th, at noon; had tight 
N.W. winds and clear weather. Arrived at Yuko- 
hama the 15th March, at 12.30 p.m. 

The American steamer City of Rio de Fanetro, 
Captain Wm. Ward, reports :—Left.San Fran- 
cisco the 23rd February, at 4.05 p.m.; had mode- 
rate to strong winds from S.W. to N.W. with 
heavy sea part of the passage. Arrived at Yoko- 
hama the 17th March, at 1.52 a.m. Passage 20 
days, 16 hours, 19 minutes. - 

‘The British steamer Parthia, Captain TF. H. 
Wallace, repotts :—Left Hongkong the 7th Match, 
at 12.30 p.m.; had dense fog to Nagasaki, where 
arrived the 12th, at daylight and left the 13th, at 
daylight; had strong head winds to Kube, where 
arrived the rgth March, at 1 p.m. and left the 15th, 
at 5.30 p.m.; thence had strong north-westerly 
winds. Arrived at Yokohama the 17th March, at 
7.30 p.m. 

‘The Japanese steamer Nagoya Maru, Captain 
Carrew, reports :—Left Yokkaichi the 18th March, 
at 4 p.m.; had moderate north-westerly winds 
and pleasant weather to Rock Island, which passed 
the roth, at 3.13 a.m.; thence to port had strong 
northerly winds. Actived at Yokohama the 1gth 
March, at 10.30 a.m. 

‘The Japanese steamer Hivoshima Maru, Cap- 
tain C. Nye, reports:—Left Yokkaichi the 19th 
March, at 4 p.m.; had variable winds from N.E. 
to S.E., with thick weather and drizzling rain to 
Rock Island; thence to port wind shifted to N.E. 
and light, with same weather. Arrived at Yoko- 
hama the 20th March, at 1.45 p.m. 

The American steamer City of Sydney, Captain 
Friele, reports :—Left Hongkong the 13th March, 
and Macao the 14th; had strong north-easterly 
monsoon to Turnabout; thence had variable winds, 
with considerable rain. 

The Japanese steamer Sagami Maru, Captain 
Kenderdine, veports:—Left Yokkaichi the 20th 
March, at 4 p.m.; had fine weather and moderate 
north-westerly breeze throughout the passage. 
Arrived at Yokohama the 21st March, at 9.30 a.m. 

The Japanese steamer Satsuma Maru, Captain 
Drummond, reports:—Left Hakodate the 18th 
March, at2p.m._ Acrived at Oginohama the rgth, 
at 11.30 a.m. and left the 20th, at 2 p.m.; had 
light breeze and fine weather throughout the pas- 
sage. Arrived at Yokohama the 2ist March, at 
11.20 a.m, 

‘The Japanese steamer Yamashiro Maru, Cap- 
tain Young, reports :—Left Kobe the zoth Match, 
at noon; had light to moderate variable winds and 
fine weather, with smooth sea throughout the pas- 
ose Arrived at Yokohama the 2ist March, at 

p.m, 
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LATEST COMMERCIAL. 
oo — 
IMPORTS, 

Since our last report a fairly current business 
in English Spinnings has been done at slightly 
easier rates. In Bombays fair sales have been 
made at very low prices; a moderate business has 
been done in T.-Cloths, and a gradual movement 
in Shirtings at better rates. ; 

Yarn.—Sales for the week amount to 700 bales 
English and 500 bales Bombays. 

Corton Piece Goons.—The following sales 
are reported :—2,500 pieces 9 Ibs. Shirtings, and 
2,000 pieces T.-Cloths. 

WooLcens.—About 1,500 pieces comprise the 
sales reported. 


COTTON YARNS, 


FEHR Freud, 


Nos. 16/24, Ordinary... $30.30 to 31.50. 
Nos. 16/24, Medium ... 31.50 to 32.50 
Nos. 16;24, Good to Be 32.50 to 33.25 
Nos. 16,24, Reverse ..... 33-00 to 34.00 
Nos. 28.32, Ordinary... 32.00 to 33.00 
Nos. 28 32, Medium ...... 34:50 to 35.50 
Nos. 28°32, Good to Best ..... 35-50 to 36.50 
Nos. 38/42, Medium to Best 38.00 to 40 50 
No. 32s, T'wo-fold w....0.. 37-50 to 38.50 
No. 428, I'wo-fold ... 38.50 to 41.50 
No. 20s, Bombay 28.00 to 29.50 
No. 16s, Bombay 27.00 to 28.25 


Nos. 10/14, Bombay Was 
COTTON 


sieves 23.50 
PIECE GOODS. 


rer vreim, 


Grey Shir tings—8 4th, 384 yds.'3y inches $1.75 to 2.25 
Grey Shirtings—glb, 384 yds. 4sinches 2.20 to 2.65 
TV. Cloth—7th, 24 yatds, 32inches ...... t.go to 1.55 
tndigo Shictings—r12 yards, 4yinches... 1.30 to 1.70 
Prints—Assorted, 24 yards, goinches... 1.70 to 2.30 
Cotton--Italians and Satteens Black, 32 tee yaun, 

Inches we ceeseeeceeereteesessseees 0.07 (00 4 
Turkey Reds—1} to 2$lh, 24 yards, 40 Pee pine, 

INCHES oeeeeeeeeeetteetecteteeres 10 tO 1.45 
Turkey Reds—24 to 3th, 24 yards, 30 

INCHES eerste 1.50 tO 1.75 
Turkey Reds—34 to 4th, 24 yards, 30 

INCHES eects teresetsettereee 1.90 lu 0.20 
Velvets—Black, 35 yards,2zinches ... §.00 to 6.15 
Victoria lawns, 12 yards, 42-3 inches... 0.60 to 0.72 
Vaffachelas, 12 yards, 43 inches ...... 1.35 to 2.25 

MICTALS. 

Sales are very small and prices weak. Buyers 


are, however, taking delivery of former purchases 
in good shape and sellers hope to see them re- 
entering the arena again before very long. 


remorieus, 


Plat Bars, 4 inch... ees eeeeees $2.90 10 3.00 
Flat Bars, finch... cee + 3.05 to 3.10 
Round and square up to Z inch 2.90 to 3.10 
Nailrod, assorted......... arn 2.90 to 3.00 
Nailrod, small size . 3.10 to 3.20 
Iron Plates, assorted . 330 to 3.60 
Sheet Iron..............008 3.80 to 4-20 
Galvanized Iron sheets 7.00 to 7.20 
Wire Nails, assorted ... 4-30 to 5.00 
Tin Plates, per hox 5.00 to 5.50 
Pig leon, No. 1.50 to 1.52} 


. KEROSENE, 
Buyers having’ operated freely a week or so ago, 
have refrained from purchasing more at present. 
Stocks in the Government godowns are 300,000 
cases, of which total about half is unsold Oil. 
Quotations may be left unchanged, although 
dealers report the country markets improving and 
with an upward tendency. 
QUOTATIONS. 
settee cesaaeeeses ssseeeaes $2,079 tO 2.10 
we 2.00 to 2.05 


1.97} to 2.024 
1.95 to 2.00 


Chester ..........008 
Comet 
Devoe ..... 
Russian oo... cece eee ee Sncabietutvanaes 
SUGAR, 


Shortly after our last report the following vessels 
arrived from ‘Takao:—Satsuma, Tressece, and 
Orient, bringing about 25,000 piculs of New Sugar. 
After parleying a great deal, buyers have at last 
come forward, purchasing 11,500 piculs of 
New Takao Sugar at the following rates :—2,500 
piculs at $3.75 per picul, and 9,000 piculs at $3.80 
per picul. By private sale at Tokyo on the 2st 
instant 5,116 piculs of White Refined were dis- 
posed of at $7.22} per picul for 354 piculs, $7.02$ 
her picul for 531 piculs, $6.70 per picul for 1,g00 
piculs $6.20 per for 1,012 piculs, $5.55 per picul 
for 400 piculs, and $5.15 for g1g piculs. Of other 
brands 1,500, piculs of Salon Sugar was sold at 
$3.15 per picul and 3,000 piculs of Taiwanfoo at 
$3.47 to $3.50 per picul. Market remains nomi- 
nally unchanged. 


van ricue, 


White Refined oo... 0. ceeeeeseeceeee $560 07.25 
Manila : «3.80 to 4.00 
Taiwanfoo . 3-45 to 3.50 
Peatama.. 3-50 to 3.60 
Namiida. 3.20 to 3.50 
Cake .......... _ 3-90 
Brown Takao 3.85 to 3.90 


EXPORTS. 


RAW SILK. 

Our fast issue was of the 15th instant, since which 
date the Settlements by foreigners amount to 197 
piculs divided thus Hanks 20 piculs, Filatures 
159 piculs, Rereels 16 piculs, Kakeda 2 piculs. 
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Direct shipments are accountable for 31 bales— 
bringing the total Export business of the week up 
to 230 piculs. 

The trade passing has been very small, and the 
buying appears to have been almost exclusively 
for the American Market. The financial crisis in 
Paris disturbs the horizon in Europe, and there 
seems no immediate prospect of better things in 
that direction, at present. Fortunately for holders, 
the stock here is small and they have no trouble 
in carrying the same, otherwise we should see 
some reduction in prices, 

With regard to Silk available for the New York 
demand, there are still fair quantities of good 
quality Filatures and Re-veels. But these are not 
in so much request just now as are the medium 
grades, of which stocks are light. So the Market 
here is tather at cross purposes. Native weavers 
are busy, and still continue to draw supplies of 
raw material from Yokohama; consequently our 
stock diminishes from day to day in spite of the 
feeble Export trade. 

Spring weather has commenced and seems 
eminently suitable for all kinds of vegetation, 
mulberry plantations not excepted. Should there 
be no check of any kind later on, we must expect 
a full supply for next season with a decided in- 
crease on the present crop. 

There have been three departures since we last 
wrote: the English, Canadian and American 
mails all taking moderate shipments. The Verona 
(17th) had 59 bales for Europe; the Parthia 
(21st) took 185 bales for the Middle States 
and Canada, and the City of Sydney, which 
sailed this day, carried 126 bales for New York 
and Philadelphia. ‘These sailings bring the pre- 
sent export figures to 37,664 piculs, against 32,033 
last year and 20,988 at same date in 1887. 

Hanks.—Two or three small parcels have been 
packed, including Shimontta’ $520, Shinshu $500, 
and Annaka $490. Some few lots also taken for 


Home consumption, ‘The stock is comparatively |: 


large, but is in strong hands. 

Filatures.—Three-fourths of the trade has been 
in this department, Shinshu, Foshu, Koshu, Aino, 
Yechu, Bishu, and even Vamamai receiving a con- 
siderable share of attention. The destination of 
all these purchases appears to be the American 
continent. For a parcel Zatyosha $6474 was paid. 
Koshu sorts have tun from $615 to $585 according 
to quality, and the other district silks have been 
done at or about $600. 

Re-reels.—A very small business in these. One 
parcel Kirihana spoken of at $600, with ordinary 
Foshu at $575 and $560. There is considerable 
enquiry for medium grades, but these do not exist 
in any quantity. 

Kakeda.—Nothing done beyond a sample parcel 
of medium quality at $560. A lot of Cherry flower 
chop were taken into Godown and sent out again, 
resulting in no business. Stocks are very light, 
and holders are apparently quite able to wait. 

No business for export in the coarser kinds, 
which, however, are being steadily absorbed by 
weavers here. ’ 
QUOTATIONS. ° 


Manks—-No. 14 .......... _ 
Hanks—No, 2 (Shinsh - 
Hanks—No. 2 (Joshu) Nominal, 
Hanks—No. 24 (Shinshu), om. $520 to 530 
Hanks—No. 2$ (Joshu) ......ccccsecesceesesene eee 510 to 520 
Hanks—No. 24 tog ... 505 to510 
Hanks—No. 3 ee cccsceeseecee serene eesees ee 495 to 500 
Hanks—No. 33... 4So to 490 
Wilatures—Extra ooo c cc cee ccc csecesccceneeeecee eee 660 to 680 
Vilatures—No. 5, 10/13 deniers ..... . 640 to 650 
Vilatures—No. 1, 13/t5, 14/16 cleniers. 630 to 640 
Filatures—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 deniers 610 to 620 
Filatures—No. 2, 10/15 deniers . 600 to 610 
Filatures—No. 2, 14/18 deniers . 590 to 600 
Filatnres—No. 3, 14/20 deniers .... 570 to 580 
Re-reels—(Shinshu & Oshu) Best No. 610 to 626 
Re-reels—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers . 590 to 600 
Re-reels—No. 94, 13/176, 14/17 denier 570 to 580 
Re-reels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers .... 560 to 570 
Re-reels—No. 3, 14/20 deniers . 540 to 550 
Kakedas—Extra .. Misteas 625 
Kakedas—No.1 .. 6a to 610 
Kakedas—No. 14 .. 580 to 590 
Kakedas—No. 2 560 to 570 
Kakedas—No. 24 540 to 550 
Kakedas—No. 3... 530 to 535 
Kakedas—No. 34 - 
Kakedas—No. 4 ...... 


Oshu Sendai—No. a4 
Hamatsulki—No. 1,2 ... 
Hamatsuki—No, 3, 4 

Sodai—No. 24 ........ 


Export Raw Silk Tables to 22nd March, 1889 : 


Swanors 1888 4g. 1887-88, 1880-87. 

Bacas. Batms, Bates, 

Hurope voce cece 19,544 14,165 9,604 
America vo... csceceeeeseeees 18,007 17,262 51,340 
Bales 37,351 31,427 20,950 
Fotal ...... { Piculs 37,064 32,033 20,988 
Settlementsand Direct » "ICUL8- Snadersd eens 
Export from ist lly $ 37,200 324550 21,500 
Stock, 22nd March .../.. 4,000 7,950 10,900 
Available supplies todate 41,200 40,500 32,400 


. 
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WASTE SILK. 


A fair average business in this branch, totalling 
400 piculs for the week divided thus :—Noshi 214 
piculs, Kibiso 73 piculs, Afawata 12 piculs, Neri 
to! piculs, 

The principal demand has continued to be for 
Noshi, although Neri has seen important business. 
Purchases in Kibiso and Afawata have been light. 

The stock is being gradually reduced, and buyers 
continue their complaints of poor assortment. 

The Verona, which left port on the morning of 
of the 17th instant, carried 168 bales various Waste 
for Marseilles, ‘Trieste, and London. ‘Che Canal 
steamer Glengarry leaving about the same time 
had 4o bales AMawata. These departures bring 
present export up to 27,948 piculs, against 23,912 
last year and 21,385 piculs at same date in 1887. 

Cocoons.—No sign of life herein, all decent par- 
cels having been bought up long ago. 


Noshi.—Buyers grumble unceasingly at the 
quality, but still they go on with purchases of Foshue, 
giving from $77 to $81 for very middling cargo and 
assortment, ; 


Kibiso.—Small doings herein, Filature ranging 
from $70 to 107} “common” to “good.” Some 
common Oshu also entered in the list at $47. 


Mawata.—Onue or two purchases of good quality 
at $180 and $185. : 


Neri.—One large deal at $12, another parcel of 
fully common bringing $10. 
QUOTATIONS, 

Pierced Cocoons—Good to Best .c........0060 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Best............ ‘ 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Good ... 
Noshi-ito—Fitature, Medium ..,... 
Noshi-ito—Oshiu, Good to Best 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Best. . 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Good . 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Medium... 
Noshi-ito—Bushu, Good to Best 
Noshi-ito—Joshu, Best ......... 
Noshi-ito—Joshu, Good .... 


+ gotu 95 
- 120 to 130 


Noshi-ito—joshu, Ordinary ... 80 to S5 
Kibiso—Filature, Best selected ‘* _ 

Kibiso—Filature, Seconds ...... - 105 toms 
Kibiso—Oshu, Good to Best _ 

Kibiso—Shinshu, Best....... — 

Kibiso—Shinshu, Seconds . 55 to 60 
Kibiso—Joshu, Good to Fair. 50to 45 
Ea Heine Middling to Comma: 40to 35 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Good ..............008 45 to 40 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Medium to l.ow 35 to 30 
Kibiso—Neri, Good to Common ... 1S5to a1 


+ 180 to 200 


Export Table Waste Silk to 22nd March, 1889:— 


Mawata—Good to Best ........... 


Saason 1888-89, 1887-88, 1880-84, 

Picuns. Picuts, Picucs, 

Waste Silk... ceecseune 259470 21,087 17,936 
Pierced Cocoons ......... 2,478 2,825 3.449 
27,948 23,912 21,385 

Settlementsand Direct PICULE, PICULS. ricULs, 
Epon from Ist Taly ¢ 29,300 28,300 25,000 
Stock, 22nd March ...... 4,000 4,000 6,000 
Available suppliestodate 33,300 32,300 31,000 


Exchange las recovered somewhat further from 
the lowest point, and is now quoted as follows :— 
Lonpown, 4 m/s. Credits, 3/1; Documents 3/13; 6 
m/s. Credits, 3/1$; Documents 3/13; New York, 
30 d/s. U.S.G., $753; 4 m/s. U.S.G., $764; Paris, 
4 m/s., fcs. 3.953 © m/s. fcs. 3.97. 

Estimated Silk Stock, 22nd March, 1889 :— 


Raw. PICULS. Waste PICULS, 
Hanks.... ss 1,200 | Cocoons 70 
Filatures - 1,590 | Noshi-ito 400 
Re-reels . 790 | Kibiso 3,280 
Kakeda . 240) Mawata 50 
Oshu ..... 180 | Sundries ... 7 200 
Taysaam Kinds...... - : 

Yotal piculs ...... 4,000! ‘Total piculs ...... 4,000 


TEA. 

‘The season is now closed. Nothing has been 
done during the interval. Private advices from 
Chicago say the market there has been slightly 
in favour of sellers, with prospects of higher prices 
prevailing later or. Nothing further ag regards 
the coming season. Nearly all the principal native 
brokers have gone in the interior to arrange new 
business with the growers. 


EXCHANGE. 


Exchange has recovered, though not entirely, 
the drop during the interval. 


Sterling—Bank Billson demand ............08 
Sterling—Bank 4 months’ sight .... 
Sterling—Private 4 months’ sight 
Sterling—Private 6 months’ sight 
On Paris—Bank sight ei Mente tte 
On Paris—Private 6 months’ sight . 
On Hongkong—Bauk sight ............... 
On Hongkong—Private 10 days’ sight 

On Shanghai—Bank sight ssteedae’ 
On Shanghai—Private 10 days’ sight... 
On New York—Bank Bills on demand ... 
On New York—Private 30 days’ sight ...... 754 
On San Francisco—Bank Bills on demand... 
On San Francisco—Private 30 days’ sight... 


3.08 


a 
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SO 

ATKINS W's 
yA ENGLISH PERFUNIERY, | 
ATKINSON'S CELEB EORATED 1 
EAU DE COLOGNE, a) 


is unequalled for its stron 
@ fragrance. It far s 


eee h YARROW ’S 
“a oe = | SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 


Rose” on a 


Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN HOUR. 
PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER. 


Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 
MACHINERY CONSTRUCTED FOR BOATS BUILT ABROAD. 


YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition. 


June 2, 1888. 52ins. 


And sce that each Jur bears Larou Liebig’s Signature 


in Blue Ink across the Label. Sells at 
“Aq NA AVE EEEN.T 
r) FINEST AND  GHEAPEST 
MEAT-FLAYOURING 
STOGK FOR SOUPS, 


MADE DISHES AND SAUGES, 


Invaluable for India as 
an Efficient Tonic in all 
cases of Weakness. 


To be had of all Storekeepers and Dealers throughout India. Keeps good in the hottest 


Cookery Books Port Free on Application to the Climates, and for any 
Compan length of time. 


pany. 
LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co., Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England. 
Sold wholesale by COCKING & Co,, Yokohama. 


June 9g, 1888. 52ins. 


STEEL & FILES, 
STEEL CASTINGS, &c., &c. 
Apply to the Sole Manufacturers, 


. ted As * : “ Tete eet : I 
SAM 1a O 5 BO RN & Co., The “Universal Remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, 


Headache, Heartburn, Indigestion, Sour Eructations, 


iis] The Physician’s Cure 
~ifor Gout, Rheumatic 
“j Gout and Gravel: the 
safest and most gentle — 
Medicine for Infants; 
Children, Delicate Fe- 
males, and the Sick- 


CLYDE STEEL AND IRON WORKS, 
SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND. 


Bilious Affections. ness of Pregnancy. 


Sold by all TDruggists and Storekeepers. 


N.B. ASK FOR DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 
February 16, 1889. 52ins. 


CONSTITUTION OF JAPAN: wncstee 


WITH THE FULL REPORT on the ERUPTION 
of BANDAI-SAN, being a reprint from 
if 5 LAWS APPERTAINING THERETO, the ‘‘ Japan Mai” of copious translations from 
7 H iy T 0) K y 0 sit A ] Ii. AND THE Tokyo Journals, a Description by ‘‘Our Re- 
porter,” and an ‘ Editorial,” written after a visit 
_—— IMPERIAL OATH & SPEECH. ee 
THE ONLY FOREIGH NEWSPAPER PUBLISHED IN Gaara 
HE, above, in Pamphlet Form, in Wrapper, ; 
THE CAPITAL OF JAPAN. ay stitched, has been issued THIS MORN-| PRICE FIFTY CENTS: 
HE TOKYO MAIL” is a tri-weekly|1NG, and can now be obtained at this Office, or exec 
Journal published in Tokyo on Tuzspay, | of Messrs. Kerry & Watsu, Limited, No. 28.| To be obtained at the Zapan Mail Office, or 
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June 16, 1888. 
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N 
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Tuurspay, and Saturpay Morninas, price yen of Kerry & Wirsu, Limited. 
6 per Annum. Subscriptions and Advertise- PRICE FIFTY CENTS. Yokohama, January rst, 1889. 
ments received at the KOBUNSHA, Dobashi, Post Free in Japan. 
Tokyo; and at 72, Main Street, Yokohama. “Japan Maii” Orfice, Printed and Published for the Propriztor at a Main Street, 
. ettlement, ; 0. 
January rst, 1889. February 18th, 1889. VoRshea SauwtoMacr eee ee ee 
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he Hapan Weekly Mail: 


A REVIEW OF JAPANESE COMMERCE, POLITICS, LITERATURE, AND ART, 


YOKOHAMA, MARCH 30rTh, 1889. 


Wik 3 ik (Vo, XI. 


REGISTERED AT THR G.P.O. 
No. 13.] AS A NEWSPAPER, 
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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


No notice will be taken of anonymous correspondence. 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the ‘ JAPAN 
WEEKLY MAIL,” must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer, not for publication, but asa 
guarantee of good faith. It is particularly requested that 
all letters on business be addressed to the MANAGER, 
and Cheaues be made payable to same; and that literary 
contributions be addressed to the EDITOR. 
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SUMMARY OF ees 


Count Vianeit who is now at Rome, will 
leave shortly for France. 


Tur Yokosuka Railway will be opened for 
traffic on the 15th proximo. 


Tue laying of a telegraph linc between Gensan 
and Soul will be started next month. 


Tue cherry trees on the embankment at Muko- 
jima, Tokyo, will be in bloom about the roth 
proximo, 


Tur mannfactures of the Omi Flax Thread 
and Canvas Company during last. year sold 
for yen 66,552. 


Ir is proposed by the Japan Railway Company 
to run an additional train between Ueno and 
Oji on and after the rst proximo. 


On the 15th inst.a consignment of railway plant 
arrived at Osaka from England, consisting of two 
engines and 2,600 tons of rails. 


Sixty men employed on the Kyoto-Biwa Canal 
works gave up work the other day, complain- 
ing that their wages were insufficient. 


Tue presentation of diplomas to students of the 
Seiritsu Female School, at Kanda, Tokyo, will 
take place on the afternoon of the rst proximo. 


Ir ig stated that Mr. Tateno will not remain 
long in the: Senate, and that his ultimate em- 
ployment will be a diplomatic mission abroad. 


Tue first muster of new tea received at Kobe 
this year arrived on the rgth inst., while last 


year it was the 27th before the first sample was 
brought in, though both came from the same 
place. 


Tue laying of rails between Tatekawa and 
Hachoji on the line of the Kobu Railway Com- 
pany is expected to be completed in June next. 


Tux Imperial University, which is now under 
the control of the Educational Department, will 
it is said shortly be made an independent in- 
stitution. 


Mr. J. H. Longford, H.B.M Vice-Consul in 
Tokyo, who went home in 1887, is expected to 
arrive at Yokohama about the end of next 
month. 


Mr. Suiopa, Japanese Minister to China, whose 
term of office expires at the end of May next, 


will leave about the’ beginning of June next for]- 


Japan. 

A New steamer, the Asagao Maru, ordered by 
the Mitsu Bishi Sha from England for use as a 
collier, is expected to arrive at Yokohama ina 
few days. , 


A DRawINnG of Seven per Cent. Pension Bonds, 
to the amount of ye 10,000,000, took place on 
the morning of the 28th instant at the Bank of 
Japan. 

Two steam launches for the towage of torpedo 
boats, orsiered by the Naval Department from the 
Ishikawajima Shipbuilding Yard, have been 
completed. 


Tue Nippon Yusen Kaisha’s steamer Omd 
Maru will leave Yokohama about the middle 
of next month for the Hawaiian Islands, taking 
ggo emigrants. 


Nacauama, in Shiga Ken, one of the principal 
places engaged in the manufacture of silk crape, 
turned out 102,100 yards of that material in 
February last. 


Mr. Mapa, Director of the Industrial Bureau 
in the Agricultural and Commercial Department, 
will leave 1okyo about August next for Europe 
on official business. 


FavouraB_e reports have been feceived in re- 
gard to the tea crop from several localities, and: 
the prospects throughout Yamashiro are said 
to have very much improved. 


Tur tunnels at Osuna, Yuradani, and Yamune 
on the line of the Kansai Railway Company 
have been completed, and railway stations will 
be built at Ishibe and Mikumo. 


H.M. tHe Empress-DowaceEr, who has been 
staying for some time at Atami, left on the 28th 
instant for Odawara, and after spending the 
night there, proceeded to the capital. 


ExpERIMENTS With two fire engines, which arrived 
lately in the capital to the order of the Metro- 
politan Police Office, to be stationed at Asakusa 
and Nihonbashi, took place on the 17th instant. 


It has been decided by the Authorities that the 
Naval Arms Factory at Akabane (Shiba), Tokyo, 
will be transferred to Osaka and incorporated 


with the Osaka Arsenal, and that a branch of the 
factory will be established in the enclosure of 
the Yokosuka Naval Yard. 


A survey has been made for a railway between 
Hachioji and Kai, the best route being in the 
direction of the Sasago Pass, but even this in- 
volves a tunnel a mile and a quarter in length. 


FAREWELL entertainments on a large scale have 
been given by the residents of Tokyo and Yoko- 
hama to the Hon. P. Le Poer Trench, who 
leaves ‘Japan by the steamer of the rst proximo. 


THE ‘Audioities have received an application 
for a lease of Lake Ogura, near Kyoto, by a 
syndicate of residents in the neighbourhood 
who propose to start a fish-breeding establish- 
ment. 


Mr. Tateno, Governor of Osaka, has been 
raised to the Senate, and will be succeeded in 
his late office by Mr. Nishimura, of the Public 
Works Bureau, who was formerly Governor of 
Okinawa. 


Mr. Nisuimura, new Governor of Osaka, left 
the capital for Osaka on the morning of the 
23rd inst, A number of officials of the Home 
Office accompanied him to the Shimbashi Rail- 
way Station. 


Durine the absence of Mr. A. Dumelin, Swiss 
Consul-General at Yokohama, who leaves for 
home on the rst proximo, Mr. C, Haenni, Vice- 
Consul at Yokohama, will take charge of the 
Consulate. 


Fire-broke out in the premises of Mr. Yama- 
moto Kamekichi at Kyogokudori, Kyoto, on the 
22nd instant, at 1 a.m. Thirty houses and one 
shrine (Nishiki-no-Tenjin) were destroyed, 8 
houses being partly damaged. 


Tue Tokyo Electric Light Company has receiv- 
ed permission from the Government to lay an 
electric tramway between Mihashi, Ueno and 
the buildings of the Third National Industrial 
Exhibition to be opened next year in Ueno 
Park. 

Tuer ceremony of opening the Naval College at 
Edajima will take: place on the 15th of next 
month, Count Saigo and a number of high 
officials will leave the capital about the begin- 
ning of next month for Hiroshima, in order to 
be present at the ceremony. 


Count Inouye arrived at Miyasaki Prefecture 
on the evening of the 21stinstant from Shimono- 


'|seki, to preside at the ceremony of presenting 


prizes to successful competitors at the exhibition 
now open in that Prefecture. This took place 
on the 25th inst. 


A sixigs of special meetings of the Tokyo City 
Assembly will be held shortly in the Tokyo City 
Government Office to consider as to the 
establishment of waterworks and the formation 
of public gardens in connection with the im- 
provement of the capital. 


Instructions have been given by the Agricul- 
tural and Commercial Department.to merchants 
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and manufacturers of Tokyo to supply samples 
of merchandise to be sent to Japanese Con- 
sulates in foreign countries with the view of 
obtaining orders. 


Tue Osaka Mercantile Marine School, under 
the control of the Osaka City Government 
Office, will become a branch of the Tokyo Mer- 
cantile Marine School on the 15th proximo, and 
be placed under the control of the Communica- 
tions Department. 


It is proposed to construct a tramway from one 
of the stations of the Tokaido Railway to carry 
tourists to Omi-hakkei, or the eight famous 
places of Omi. The traffic, always consider- 
able, is expected to be very much increased 
when these celebrated scenes are rendered more 
accessible. 


Ir is not often now that we hear of seizures of 
impure tea, the regulations being apparently 
so severe that evasions are not attempted. The 
inspectors at Kobe, however, laid hands on a 
hundred packages the other day, each con- 
taining 50 &#n, which were duly confiscated and 
burned. 


Larce sums of money have been spent in 
various parts of the country during the last 
year or two in making new roads and widening 
and grading old ones. A new road has just 
been opened to traffic in Yamato eight r# in 
length, which gives easy communication between 
eleven villages. 


Tue Horiuji, a temple in Yamato, which was 
built 1.300 years ago, and is in a great state of 
dilapidation, is about to be entirely renovated. 
The priests have obtained yen 65,000 on easy 
terms, to be repaid in twelve years, and the 
Household Department will grant yn 15,000 
towards the restoration. 


’ Severat capitalists of Tokyo have applied to 
the Government for permission to establish a 
company, to be called the Tokyo Telephone 
Company, with a capital of yen 300,00c. The 
charter applied for is for twenty-five years, and 
the office will be situated temporarily at Hon- 
Shirokanecho Sanchome, Nihonbashi. 


Tur new buildings of the Kabuki Theatre, 
which are now in course of censtruction at 
Kobikicho Sanchome, Kyobashi, by the Japan 
Engineering Company, ata cost of yen 30,000, will 
be completed about May next, and the fitting 
up of internal decorations and furniture is ex- 
pected to be finished before the end of July next. 


ADMIRAL Viscount Enomoto, new Minister of 
State for Education, accompanied by Mr. Na- 
kagawa, his private secretary, visited the Edu- 
cational Department on the morning of the 
23rd instant, and announced his appointment 
to Mr. Tsuji, Vice-Minister, the various Directors 
and Assistant Directors of Bureaux, and Coun- 
sellors and Secretaries of the Department. 


Tue general meeting of the Sanyo Railway 
Company was held on the 21st inst., when it 
was stated that the range dividing Okayama fen 
and Hyogo Xen would have to be pierced, the 
tunnel involved being’ about a mile in length. 
The survey, however, has already been finished. 
Satisfactory returns on the sections already 
opened had heen received, both from passengers 
and freight. A large quantity of rails and 
cement from London had already been landed, 
but the meeting decided to send another order 


to England for 15,000 casks of cement, 10 loco- 
motives, and 7 first-class, 13 second-class, and 
66 third-class carriages. 


Quiet is the prevailing feature in the Import 
business. ‘The trade in Yarns has been prin- 
cipally English on easier terms, while the rate 
for Bombays has been maintained. The Metal 
market is dull, though deliveries continue good. 
In the Kerosene market there have been heavy 
transactions, in fact the dealers have bought up 
nearly the whole stock,—enough to carry them 
on for some months. The demand in the 
interior continues good, and Tokyo dealers are 
now the principal holders. There is not much 
doing in Sugar. Arrivals continue from Formosa, 
and Takao is expected to export 240,000 as its 
share of the crop. The Silk trade has been 
very small, and that in Waste Silk less than for 
some time past. There has been a small parcel 
of common Tea in the market, which fetched 
about $10 picul. No trustworthy news of the 
coming crop have been received yet, and the 
few hand musters shown establish nothing. 
Exchange has weakened from the highest point, 
and is not strong at quotations. 


NOTES. 


Tue passage from political agitation to the ranks 
of officialdom has not, according to the A7ppon; 
been entirely unchequered in Count Goto’s case. 
Our contemporary says that on Tuesday night 
some sixty leading members of the Daido Dan- 
ketsu assembled at the Nakamura-ro, Riyogoku, 
Tokyé, for the purpose of making preparations 
for a large meeting of the party which was to 
take place a few days afterwards. It was not 
expected that any discussion would take place, 
the business in hand being merely the election 
of managers, and the arrangement of other de- 
tails connected with the approaching meeting. 
Little by little, however, opinions began to be 
expressed about Count Goto’s action, and at 
last some one proposed that the sense of those 
present should be taken on the subject. Objec- 
tion was made by several members, who pro- 
tested against a question of such importance 
heing thus suddenly sprung on the meeting. 
These attempted to leave the room, but were 
persuaded to remain in the capacity of specta- 
tors. A vote was then taken from those remain- 
ing, when it appeared that only two were in 
favour of Count Goto’s entering the Cabinet and 
thirty against it. A few minutes later Count 
Goto himself arrived and addressed the meeting. 
He said—we still follow the A%ppon—that he 
had already explained to his intimate friends his 
motives in entering the Cabinet, but as some of 
those present had probably not been informed, 
he should take the opportunity of making a 
statement. His decision to accept office had 
been taken in response to an emphatic com- 
mand of the Emperor's. He had desired to 
postpone his final reply for sixty days, in order 
to consult with his political friends, but this 
respite was not granted, and he had felt that to 
frustrate the Emperor's gracious intention would 
amount to disloyalty. At the same time he de- 
clared that his entry into the Cabinet did not 
signify the smallest intention of abandoning the 
Daido Danketsu. On the contrary, he entered 
the Cabinet as the leader of that party, ‘and in 
reliance on its support. Superficial observers 
might hold that to accept office involved deser- 
tion from one’s political party, but for his part 


he was resolved to continue with the Datdo 
Danketsu. He begged his hearers not to be in- 
fluenced by such superficial critics, butto suspend 
their judgment until they had evidence of his 
future conduct, which he promised should not 
be at variance, with their ideas. They evidently 
regarded his movements as of importance to the 
welfare of the party, and he was grateful to find 
that they reposed so much confidence in him. 
He asked them, therefore, to extend their con- 
fidence to the future, and be guided by what 
should transpire hereafter. This explanation, 
the Aippon continues, did not awaken much 
enthusiasm. At its close Mr. Suzuki Manjiro 
stood up and proposed that the discussion 
should not be continued that evening, but that 
they should drink to the healths of the Emperor 
and Count Goto. Mr. Miyake Yujiro, however, © 
rose excitedly and said that, as they were about 
to separate from the Count, he had an observa- 
tion to made; namely, that it was not well to 
take the Court as a shield. The Count had 
repeatedly referred to the Emperor in his speech, 
but in the speaker's opinion the majesty of the 
Throne, which all recognised, was more or less 
compromised by such references. This brief 
and not very consequential comment is said to 
have elicited great applause, as did also the re- 
marks of another speaker opposed to the Count’s 
entry into the Cabinet. Altogether the meeting 
was disposed to be unpleasant, and the Count 
is said to left it in some disgust. 


* 
* * 


Judging by the result cf the above meeting, it 
would seem as though Count Goto’s hold upon 
his party must be loosened by his entry into 
official life. But we learn—and the Azppon also 
confirms the intelligence—that several meetings 
of the Datdo Danketsu have been held for the 
purpose of debating the question, and that a 
decision contrary to the sense of the fortuitous 
gathering at the Nakamura-ro has been arrived 
at. There are said .to have been at first three 
opinions among the Daido Dankeisu. Some 
held that from the moment of Count Goto’s ad- 
mission to the Cabinet his connection with the 
party must be severed ; others maintained that 
his enrolment in the ranks of officialdom being a 
proof that Government endorsed the views of the 
Daido Danketsu, his party should stand by him 
with all the more earnestness; while others, 
again, saw nothing strange in the step taken by 
the Count, and advocated the advisability of his 
party maintaining towards him the same attitude 
as that held by the Progressionist Party to- 
wards Count Okuma. The views of the last 
two sections have prevailed, and a resolution 
has been adopted by a large majority to the 
effect that, as the Dardo Danke/su had its origin 
in the requirements of the time and does not 
depend upon the support of Count Goto, there 
is no reason why the influence of the Party 
should be materially effected by the movements 
of that statesman alone: that the aims of the 
Party are to bring about a system of Cabinet 
responsibility, to assert the national dignity, and 
to extend popular rights; and that, so long as 
the Count remains true to these principles, the 
Party will give him suitable support. 


AccorpinG to the Shégyé Dempé, Count Goto’s 
return to the Cabinet has been arranged chiefly 
through the intervention of a ‘‘ Satsuma Minister 
of State,” by which somewhat vague statement 
Count Kuroda is probably designated. An- 
other account, however—that of the Wich? 
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Nichi Shimbun—attributes the arrangement 
primarily to Count Itagaki. The Tosa leader, 
we are told, conceived the idea that Count Goto 
would probably serve the cause of national pro- 
gress better by entering the Cabinet and en- 
deavouring to give official effect to his views, 
than by pursuing his present policy of agitation. 
Count Itagaki communicated this idea to Mr. 
Tokit6, Prefect of Kochi, before the latter's 
recent visit to the capital in connection with 
the promulgation of the Constitution, and Mr. 
Tokit6, on arriving in Tokyd, dicussed the matter 
with Count Goto. The leader of the Datdo Dan- 
ketsu did not immediately make up his mind, 
but after a time he came round to Count Itagaki's 
way of thinking, and as certain Ministers of Sjate 
approved the scheme when laid before them by 
Mr. Tokité, an agreement was ultimately come 
to. Itis also stated that Count Goto’s resump- 
tion of office must be principally attributed to 
a desire on the part of Cabinet Ministers to re- 
constitute the Cabinet so that it shall include 
all the survivors of those that planned and carried 
out the work of the Restoration. Among these 
various rumours we are not, for our own part, 
prepared to choose with confidence, but as re- 
gards the advisability of Count Goto’s taking 
office, there can scarcely, we imagine, be any 
second opinion. The chief promoters of the 
Daido Danketsu movement are said to favour 
such a course, but of course the young bloods 
of the party are strongly opposed to it. Ru- 
mour says that they paid frequent visits to the 
Count’s residence, and were very pressing in their 
demands for an explanation of his conduct. “A 
great meeting of the Daido Dankefsu had been 
fixed for the 4th proximo, when the leader of 
the party had promised to formulate the principal 
points of its platform. How he is to do this 
and at the same time to enter the Cabinet, the 
Séshi were puzzled to conceive, and they 
clamoured forenlightenment. Had the Cabinet 
agreed to carry out Count Goto’s views? If so, 
why was no! the fact publicly announced? These 
were the queries propounded vehemently by 
the Séshi, who appeared to suspect that they 
were being fooled, somehow or other, and 
pretended to think that their leader would dis- 
grace himself by accepting office. Happily 
some gentlemen with evenly balanced minds 
undertook the task of reasoning with these 
Séshi, who are becoming a most unwholesome 
feature in Japanese politics. If we might be 
allowed to make a suggestion, we should ad- 
vise that fifty representative Séshz be invited to. 
commit their political views independently to 
paper, in which case it may confidently be pre- 
dicted that the only symptom of concord among 
them would be hostility to the powers that be. 
Like the proverbial Irish immigrant to the 
States, their platform would be “av there’s a 
guvernmint, I'm agin it, be-dad.” 


Tue following is Count Goto's speech delivered 
to the Friday Society, the Tokyo branch of the 
Datdo Danketsu, on the 1gth instant at the Na- 
kamura-ro:—‘ Gentlemen, although I doubt 
the propriety of talking politics or discussing 
Governmental affairs on this occasion, I am 
constrained to explain my sentiments to you. 
Permit me, therefore, to say a few words. To- 
day this Society, a branch of the Grand Asso- 
ciation, holds its inaugural ineeting, and begins 
to play an active part in the field of politics. 
From this day, therefore, it belioves you to act 
with still greater resolution and to set your 


minds still more firmly on the accomplishment 
of your purpose. As you have doubtless heard 
already, I am about to enter the Cabinet in 
obedience to the Imperial will, and for the pur- 
pose of carrying out the policy of the Daido 
Danketsu. This is my duty to the Emperor. 
The aims of our policy have already been openly 
Stated in newspapers and in lectures. More- 
over you, my friends, accustomed as you are to 
sit at the same board and join hands with me 
(hiza wo mayjiye te wo nigitte), have often talked 
with me over our ideas. It is needless, there- 
fore, to enter into particulars to-night. We are 
not yet fully satisfied with the methods of the 
present Administration, neither has popular 
feeling become sufficiently roused to the situa- 
tion. The old system of Government by senti- 
ment still prevails, and to correct this abuse the 
Daido Danketsu has been organized. It would, 
seem, however, that some of you do not approve 
of my entering the Cabinet. For my own part 
Thold that, as a step towards establishing a 
Cabinet in accord with the principles of Consti- 
tutional Government, the proper policy is -to 
organize a united Cabinet in the first place, and 
then, on*the one hand, to remove old abuses 
while on the other enacting new measures. But 
some of you say that we must choose between 
two courses: either to establish a proper Cabi- 
net at once or to content ourselves with what we 
have. As for me, however, I adopt neither one 
course nor the other. I shall not attempt to 
discuss the rights or wrongs of such a view 
here. All that I ask of you is to labour for your 
policy. You hold that my entry into the Cabi- 
net will not promote the object of the Dazdo 
Danketsu. enter the Cabinet for the purpose 
of promoting that object. Our methods are 
different, but our aims are alike. ‘I am glad to 
recognise, since Iam myself earnest in this cause, 
that you too are earnest. I hear, however, one 
strange contention, namely, that Goto Shojiro 
has changed his policy. Here, to-day, I do not 
propose to offer any explanation on that subject. 
I only beg you'to base your final decision on 
my action after I have joined the Cabinet. 
What pains me is that you should be over quick 
to trust, and over quick to distrust me. The 
vehemence of your present contention is because, 
setling too high a value upon me, you persuade 
yourselves that the fate of our party depends 
on my doings. It is surely ill-judged that, 
reposing so much faith in me, your should 
nevertheless doubt whether my future conduct 
will not be opposed to my past. Doyou labour 
in the cause of the Dazdé Dankelsu. Goto 
Shojiro will labour in the same cause. One 
word more and I have done, Itis impossible 
for me to enter into full explanations in a 
speech like this. I hope, therefore, that you 
will visit me and talk over all these matters 
exhaustively.” 


A Few days ago Count Goto received an epistle 
signed by one Yoshida Busaburo, challenging 
him to fight a duel. The writer called the 
Count a traitor, and averred his resolution not 
to live under the same sky with a man who had 
deceived his party, and entered the Cabinet 
after behaving like its most implacable foe. 
Appended to the letter was a document signed 
by Nishioka Yasuto and Takaki Katoku, vouch- 
ing for the integrity of the challenger, promising 
lo be his seconds, and inviting Count Goto to 
choose a place and weapons. Each of the three 
signatories added his address. The document 


was, of course, handed to the police, by whom 
careful enquiries were made. The result will 
be easily guessed. Messrs. Yoshida, Nishioka, 
and Takaki turned out to be fictitions persons, 
and the whole affair is now known to have been 
nothing more than a grim practical joke. It is 
well conceived if its object is to bring ridicule 
on the hot-headed Sésk/, who hold that every 
one unwilling to agitate after their own fashion 
is a rascal, : 


Tue special organ of the Datdo Danketsu is the 
Sefron Zasshi. We have told our readers much 
of what other journals think on the subject of 
Count Goto’s entry into the Cabinet, and the 
Seéron’s sentiments must not be neglected. In 
a cerlain sense they are the most interesting of 
all. ‘Some may think,” writes the Seron, 
“that there is nothing to be gained by trying to 
cooperate with the present Government; that 
the better course is to leave it to accumulate 
errors of policy, and that when it shall have 
reached the depths of maladministration, it 
should be swept away by a single stroke 
of parliamentary energy. Such methods are 
only feasible in respect of, individual hosti- 
lities. Men who have any earnest desire to 
reform national politics must eschew the 
despicable programme of seeking to raise 
themselves to power on the ruins of their op- 
ponents. Our object is to contrive that the 
Cabinet shall be responsible to the nation, but 
we fully recognise that the means to accom- 
plish this must be furnished by parliament, and 
that, at the present moment, the question does not 
enter into the field of practical politics. Count 
Goto's admission to the Cabinet imparts to that 
body the character of a combination Cabinet 
(Kengo Natkaku). It is thus a distinct step 
towards the abolition of the evil policy of ¥éé/sx, 
or government by clan sentiment, and towards 
the ultimate formation of a party Cabinet. We 
have every confidence that the abilities and 
courage of the Count will suffice to achieve this 
most desirable result, and that his action will 
justify the hopes we repose in him.” 


* 
cd * 


Other newspapers, whose utterances we have 
not yet noticed, speculate curiously on the line 
to be taken by the Count in office. ‘Count 
Goto,” the Afatnich? writes, “when on his 
northern tour is reported to have said, ‘Our coun- 
try is in a perilous condition. The Government is 
administered by Satsuma and Chéshiu. Itisa 
clan Government. ‘The day has passed when 
its reform can be effected by gentle measures 
(Aetwa no koto nite).’ Between the policies 
advocated by the Kasshin-to (Count Okuma's 
former Party) and the Da‘do Dankefsu (Count 
Goto’s Party) there are many differences. The 
Katshin Party advocates gradual progress. 
The Daido Party is for immediate reform. The 
Kaishin Party, while admitting that the present 
Government has many objectionable features, 
holds that to attempt their complete reform at 
one coup would be much as though a physician 
were to cut off a patient's head in order to re- 
move a wen on his nose. What views can 
Count Goto have submitted to the members ot 
the Cabinet to induce their consent to his return 
to oflice? Did he say :—‘ The present Cabinet 
is an affair of clans. It cannot be reformed 
by any dilettante methods. I will come: into it 
and work a signal change’? Or did he say :— 
The expression I used on my northern tour was 
anerror. You are nota party of wicked officials 
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(Kanshin-ié Ff FR WM), you are a party of pro- 
gressive Officials (Kanshin-/é Bf 46 JR). This 
Cabinet is nota clan Cabinet. I hold that the 
present Government can be amply reformed by 
gradual measures’? Every one knows the language 
employed by the Count on his northern tour. 
Is the present Cabinet impelled by a desire to 
open its ranks widely to all comers, or has it 
agreed to carry out the views of the violent 
Count Goto? Many strange things have hap- 
pened in this AZez7i era of ours, but nothing 
seems stranger than Count Goto’s entry into 
the Cabinet. What do the members of the 
Daido Danketsu think of it? We arenot concern- 
ed about Count Goto’s personal interests, but 
we hold that Ministers of State should not 
be over ready to take or lay down office, or to 
formulate platforms. The British Cabinet isa 
combination of Conservatives and Liberals. The 
Conservatives have been enabled to retain office 
for several years by the aid of the Liberals Lord 
Hartington and Mr. Goschen. Lord Salisbury 
repeatedly urged these two gentlemen to enter 
the Cabinet, but they hesitated long before they 
did so, and they will hesitate long before they 
go out of office. This last admission to the 
Japanese Cabinet has been too hasty an affair, 
in our opinion. It is done, however, and cannot 
now beundone. We only hope that the Count’s 
fellow-thinkers will support him, and take care 
that no more examples of over-light action are 
furnished. So far -as we are concerned, we 
have no connection with Count Goto. But he 
has ceased to be simple Count Goto Shojiro, 
and has become a Minister of State of the 
Empire. As units, then, of the forty million 
people whom his conduct affects, we have ven- 
tured to express our opinion.” 
« + ” 
“The effect upon the Government of Count 


Goto’s entry into the Cabinet,” says the Hoch? 


Shimbun, “must be considered with respect to 
the advantages or disadvantages of a Combina- 
tion Cabinet. Not by the inclusion of Count 
Goto alone but by that of Count Itagaki also, 
the Cabinet will become a real Combination. 
Hitherto our politicians have been opposed to 
Combination Cabinets, not, however, because 
they disapprove of the principle, but because 
they hold that the benefit of such Cabinets is a 
matter of occasion. We, for our part, do not 
consider them altogether disadvantageous. In 
some Western countries they are found to work 
well. Those that condemn them appeal chiefly 
to England for confirmatory evidence. There 
Combination Cabinets can scarcely exist. But 
that does not prove them to be bad in every coun- 
try. In England party changes are numerous 
but asa rule there are only two great parties. 
The numerous political sections and instability 
noticeable elsewhere do not exist in England. 
The Italian Cabinet is in form a Party Cabinet, 
but in fact a Combination Cabinet. It is or- 
ganized, for the most part, by combining the 
leaders of the strongest parties in the parliament. 
If Count Goto enters.the Cabinet without dis- 
carding the opinions he held as leader of the 
Daido Party,. and if Count Itagaki brings with 
him the policy of the former 7zyu-/6, we shall 
have a genuine Combination Cabinet, and an 
excellent instrument for contriving the peaceful 
progress of the nation. But if these gentlemen 
carry to the Cabinet their persons only and not 
their opinion, it will not be a Combination 
Cabinet at all. Count Goto simply told his 
Party that he had decided to enter the Cabinet. 


regarding it as unfriendly ; 
Count to his face that if he asked their advice 


others said that they desired to have a Party 


to understand the necessity imposed on him 
by the Imperial Commands (which the Count 
pretexted) ; others told the Count to remember 


events of that day. 


Some were angered by this independent course, 
others told the 


they must pronounce his action self-opiniated ; 


Cabinet, that Count Goto had always professed 
the same opinion, and that they failed altogether 


well that by entering the Cabinet he forfeited the 


confidence of the majority of the Party. This 
reminds us of the occasion in English history 


when, Lord Stratford, having been persuaded 
to desert his party and accept the premier- 


ship, the celebrated Pitt stood up and told 


him that the future had no ease for him 
and that he would do well to remember the 
We cannot but regret for 
Count Goto’s sake that he should to-day -find 


himself attacked by men who until yesterday 


were ready to live or die with him.”” The Hochi 
then proceeds to note the difference between the 
circumstances under which Count Goto enters 
the Cabinet and those under which Count 
Okuma enters it. In the case of the latter, 
there was not asingle dissentient voice among 
his Party, from which fact may be inferred the 
greater circumspection and tact exercised by 
Count Okuma. The Hoch? does not believe that 
Count Gotoenters the Cabinet lightly or willrashly 
attempt, when in office, to enforce the opinions 
too strongly enunciated out of office. Not 
doubting that he has excellent reasons for the 
course he has taken, the Héch# hopes sincerely 
that he will be able to recover the confidence 
of his Party by convincing them that his reasons 
were good, and that his future course will be 
directed towards the attainment of the objects 
they have at heart. 


Reapine the comments of the vernacular press 
one might arrive at the conclusion that by enter- 
ing the Cabinet Count Goto has forfeited the 
confidence, and cannot any longer count on 
the support, of his Party. Such is notthe case, 
we think. Undoubtedly affairs did tend in that 
direction at the outset. The meetings of the 
Daido Danketsu, held at the office of the Sezron 
Zasshi, displayed a marked disposition to cen- 
sure the Count’s action. But the tide of dis- 
approval seems to have been effectually turned 
by the news that Count Itagaki also is about to 
accept office. This intelligence is said to have 
been telegraphed from Kochi by Mr. Oye Taku, 
and to have been communicated to the meeting 
while in session. It was accompanied by a ru- 
mour that Viscount Tani, too, would soon bea 
member of the Cabinet. Thereupon the members 
of the Dazdo-#é began to think that there might 
be something in ‘this idea of a Combined 
Cabinet, and that to condemn their own leader 
for doing what the leaders of the Liberal and 
Conservative Parties were about to do, would 
be at least premature. They accordingly 
agreed to disabuse their minds of the notion 
that the Dazdo Dankelsu had been made a 
mere stepping stone for Count Goto’s personal 
aggrandisement—a very silly notion, we think, 
seeing that Count Goto might have held office 
long before the name Dasdo Danketsu was in- 
vented, had he been so disposed—and to give 
the Count all the support in their power. A 
delegation was despatched to inform the Count 
of this resolution, and it was further decided to 
send representatives to the various localities in 


order to-explain the views held at head-quarters. 
Messrs. Okubo and Yagiwara were appointed 
to proceed southward for this purpose, but the 
other envoys have not yet been chosen. 
while telegrams were received from the locali- 
ties, indicating that while some branches of the 
Party approved of Count,Goto’s action, others 
disapproved of it. 
that all will eventually be brought to see its wis- 
dom. As forthe Friday Society, by which name 
the Tokyo branch calls itself, it has been de- 
cided by the Committee of the whole Association 
that the Tokyo foiks, being more theoretical 
than practical, had better be left to follow 
the bent of their own irresposible fancies. 
Friday Society itself has resolved that its ex- 


Mean- 


The strong probability is 


The 


istence does not depend on Count Goto’s leader- 


ship, and that it will live on, regarding him 
merely as an important member. 


It has elected 
ten representatives to confer with the other 


branches of the Party. 


Tue Michi Nichi Shimbun finds language too 


weak to express its sentiments about Count 
Goto’s ‘entry into the Cabinet. It breaks out 
into pictorial devices, a wholly novel departure 
in its history. The artist is not a genius nor 
the wood-cutter a marvel, but between them 
they manage to produce a sufficiently telling 
caricature. Away up among the clouds in the 
left corner of the cartoon four strange figures 
are grouped. In the centre, and towering high 
above the others, a black cuttle-fish (Kuro-dako( 
waves its tentacles vehemently. Below, a bear 
(O:kuma) uses its paws similarly, and on its 
right and left appear an eager-looking wild-boar 
(¢-no-shishé) and acat. What the last repre- 
sents we cannot divine, but the others are plain 
enough. In the right lower corner a big ele- 
phant (Zo or Sho, of Shojiro) rushes forward, 
with trunk raised, mouth open, ears laid back and 
eyes anxiously rivetted on the assemblage in the 
clouds. The uncouth animal's hasty move- 
ments have upset and scattered to the four winds © 
of heaven the contents of a Dango seller's stall 
(the Datdé Danketsu), smashed its furniture, 
and knocked its owners prostrate. The utter 
dissolution of the Dango connection, and the 
knocking of its elements sky-high, are depicted 
so that he who runs may read. 


Tue naval manceuvres announced to take place 
at the beginning of next month, are to be ona 
scale of unprecedented magnitude. We read 
in the ¥:/ Shimpo that the squadron represent- 
ing the enemy is to assemble at Oshima, and 
direct ils attack against the forts of Kannon-zaki, 
Futsu, and Sarujima, taking them by surprise, 
if possible. It will then endeavour to destroy 
the Yokosuka Docks, and subsequently proceed 
to Shinagawa, where a landing will be at- 
tempted. On the other side, full precautions 
will be taken for the defence of the threatened 
forts, torpedoes being laid and other means of 
repelling an attack elaborated. At Yokosuka 
a number of men-of-war will be stationed to 
guard the harbour, while the blue-jackets in - 
barracks at the Dockyard and at Uraga will be 
prepared to oppose a landing. Vessels not dis- 
abled by the fire from the forts or by submarine 
contrivances, will ultimately land detachments 
at weakly defended places, anda sham fight on 
shore will take place. 


AT the Union Church to-morrow morning the 
Rev. Dr. Meacham.will preach upon ‘“ Paul's 
thorn in the flesh.” 
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Artistic Fapan continues a disappointment. 
So far its one useful achievement ‘has been to 
widen the circle of interest in Japanese coloured 
engravings, certainly an admirable branch of 
this country’s art industries. Compared with 
similar work in the West, the productions of 
Japan in this line during the 18th and early 
part of the rgth century are worlhy of the 
highest praise. But Artistic Japan bids fair to 
be more mischievous than serviceable to the 
cause it espouses. Its letter-press is the work 
of men who substitute enthusiasm for know- 
ledge. Instead of information we have rapsodies ; 
instead of research, vapouring. Hokusai was the 
god of M. Louis Gonse. He is also the god of 
Artistic Fapan. M. Renan, in the eighth num- 
ber of the pretty periodical, offers him incense 
of this highly flavoured character :—‘ Thou, 
whom we call ‘ Hokusai,’ venerable artist of the 
Japan that we would know and love, do thou 
impart to us some of thy secrets! Thou art 
always young, and we grow prematurely old. 
We hear that thou hadst the weight of fifty- 
four years upon thee when thou didst com- 


mence thy Mangwa, but we know that thou. 


created (s/c) it in the spirit of a youth of twenty 
years. Repeat to us, genius of the North, that 
thou hast always loved Nature—tell us that she 
is a sweet mistress. One will perhaps look at 
her with more loving eyes when the age of 
spectacles is reached. What tender feelings 
must she have for him who, since his first youth, 
has given himself up to her worship! Is it 
merely a love-affair or a solemn marriage? It 
argues, somehow or other, that Nature and the 
Japanese must be very opposed in sentiment to 
each other that we should be in error when we 
state that they had formed a love match, an 
indestructible and passionate alliance. What- 
ever may happen, whatever discovery may be 
made, whatever the yet unknown, the extreme 
east, may have in reserve for us, we shall always 
be sure that the Japanese have been real lovers 
of Nature, and that Hokusai is a charming 
entertainer. One might well have carved on 
his modest tomb the verses that the scholars of 
the Renaissance composed for the tomb of 
Virgil, ‘Here rests he whom Nature feared as 
her rival, and whose funeral seemed, as it were, 
her own.’” Such hyperbole as this cannot fail 
to disgust the public just as the charlatanism 
of a few years ago made the name of Japanese 
art and its exponents a by-word until happily 
Dr. Anderson replaced it on the level of earnest 
scholarship and sound sense. 


As we predicted at the time there is no truth 
whatever in the reports so industriously circu- 
lated that Wu Ta-cheng had not really succeeded 
in stopping the breach in the Yellow River’s 
banks, but had only built a dam across the ice. 
In the Peking Gaze/le of February 21st the 
following appeared :—‘t The Governor of Shan- 
tung reports that on the night of the 23rd 
January the stream of the Yellow River reached 
Shantung. As it came rushing down and carry- 
ing masses of ice, the sound could be heard ata 
distance of several /#. All breakwaters or bund- 
ing that are exposed to the direct force of the 
stream, have been protected by piles in order to 
prevent damage to them from floating ice. The 
Memorialist himself has taken up a position on 
the banks of the river, so as to be at hand in 
case of damage.” The return of the great river 
to its old course must have been an exciling 
incident. Can it be kept there? Commissioner 


with an improvement of the process. 
duct in this case was sent to the Yokohama 


Wu closed the breach by purely Chinese methods, 
but there is some probability that he will seek 
to strengthen his work by means more in keep- 
ing with the dictates of modern science. Our 
old friend Captain Van Schermbeck,. of the 
Dutch Royal Engineers, is now in Tientsin, 
whither he has gone at the instance of a Dutch 
syndicate to make a survey of the Yellow River, 
and determine the best means of preventing 


future catastrophes such as that of last year. 


Nobody could be more competent to undertake 
the task than Captain Van Schermbeek, but we 
have not much hope that the Chinese Govern- 
ment will adopt his suggestions in earnest. 


Accorpinc tothe Hocht Shimbun, a Mr. Taka- 
hashi Kinjiro of Nakabashi, Kyobashi, Tokyo, 
has in conjunction with an expert, Mr, Yama- 
uchi, invented a new process for the purification 
of sulphur. Though there are in this country, 
says our contemporary, no less than 800 
mountains which yield this mineral, owing to 
ignorance of the proper methods of extracting 
it and preparing it for the market, these rich 
supplies have not hitherto been extensively 
drawn upon. In recent years, however, the 
demand abroad as well as at home has very 
greatly increased, and Mr. Takahashi has been 
thus stimulated to look about him for improved 
methods of extracting the mineral. His first 


attempt at Fukagawa, Sunamura, resulted in the 
production of sulphur in which the proportion 
of ash was only only 33 in 1,000. 


Not content 
with this, however, a second trial was made 
The pro- 


Sanitary Laboratory and the proportion of ash 
was then found to have been reduced to .o1 in 
99.99 or only about 1 in 1,000, Several foreign 
firms to whom samples were shown agreed in 
ranking the product above Italian sulphur, 
which has hitherto been the best in the market. 
A company is to be formed to work the process, 
with Mr. Takahashi as manager, and operations 
will be begun shortly at Narukoyama, Miyagi. 
It is intended to extend the work of the coim- 
pany gradually to Akita, Tochigi, Yamagata, 
Aomori, and Hokkaido, and there is every 
prospect of the export of sulphur being largely 
increased, 


Tuer is an evident tendency on the part of 


some Japanese to discredit the new Civil Codes. 
The Koron Shimpo has written more than once 
on the subject, but its latest utterance is excep- 
tionally strong. It takes Professor Hozumi, 
formerly President of, and now a Professor at, 
the University Law School as its mouthpiece. 
Recently, it says, Mr. Mitsukuri, Vice-Minister 
of Justice, Mr. Watanabe, President of the Im- 
perial University, and three or four other well 
known jurists, were conversing about the new 
Codes, when suddenly Professor Hozumi turned 
to Mr. Mitsukuri and brusquely declared that 
the Codes should be termed ‘ heroic” rather 
than “civil.” Mr. Mitsukuri enquired the rea- 
son of this strange statement, whereupon the 
Professor averred that the Civil Codes are not 
based on any fixed principle, that there is no 
order observed in their compilation, that they are 
simply a patchwork of the legal customs of thirty 
years ago, and that the contents of foreign codes 
have been imported without being subjected to 
the deliberate discussion of competent scholars. 
Under such circumstances, Professor Hozumi 
is said to have predicted that the Codes must 


temerity. 
disposed to call the codes ‘ heroic.” 
Koron adds that this tirade of the Professor's, 
eloquently uttered without reserve and with 
evident satisfaction, 
silence by his audience. 


dicted by Professor Hozumi. 
of course, be justified in concluding from the 


a contradiction should be published. 
denial is by no means as full or as emphatic as 


inevitably be disfigured by features unsuited to 
the manners, usages, and religion of Japan. 


Despite these defects, to put such codes into 


practice merely because of administrative con- 


venience, would be the acme of recklessness and 
could not be sanctioned by any statesman of 


ability or foresight. It would be an act worthy 
of an Oriental hero, rich in the element of 
Therefore Professor Hozumi was 
The 


was received in blank 


* 
* * 


This extraordinary story remains uncontra- 
We should not, 


Professor's silence that he has been correctly 


reported in the columns of the Aoron Shimpo. 


And assuredly we cannot bring ourselves to 


imagine that he used language so thoughtless 
and 
example, by asserting that the new Civil Codes 
are not based on any fixed principles? On 
what “fixed principles” are Civil Codes based 
anywhere, except on the principles of the in- 
violability of the rights of property, of justice 
between man and man? 
represented as virtually alleging that the experts 
engaged for the past ten years in the compilation 
of the Codes are ignorant tyros, that the deli- 
berative bodies by which their provisions have 
been minutely examined and discussed are in- 
capable, and that the statesmen who would put 
them into force are reckless experimentalists. 
If he is really in a position to advance these 
sweeping charges, then it is evident that the 
whole work of legislation should be entrusted 
to him alone, since he dwells upon heights of 
jurisprudence far above the heads of all the 
rest of the Japanese nation, as well as of the 
foreign experts who have assisted in the com- 
pilation of the Codes. 
he inhabits such aérial regions, we may, how- 
ever, observe that his position is too dis- 
tinguished for him to allow himself to be made 
the catspaw of any party of agitators. 


indefensible. What does he mean, for 


The Professor is 


Without assuming that 


* 
* * 


Since the above was in type, Professor H6- 
zumi has written to the Aoron Shimpo denying 
that he used such langnage and requesting that 
But the 


we could wish. 


Accorpinc to the vernacular press, Prince Shi- 
madzu, of Satsuma, has taken important action 
with reference to the Constitution. There is 
something decidedly picturesque about the 
House of Shimadzu. Moving with the times, 
it has yet preserved its touch with other days. 
On the occasion of the promulgation of the 
Constitution from the Throne, Prince Shima- 
dzu was conspicuous as the only person present 
who wore his hair in the fashion of former times 
—the tonsure and the queue. Otherwise the 
Prince's costume presented no remarkable 
feature, and his quick, active movements and 
intelligent face suggested anything but a con: 
servative temperament. Stull there was the 
queue, a silent bul expressive announcement 
that the must powerful noble in Japan has not 
entirely cast off his allegiance to the ante-Meiji 
civilization. Atter the promulgation of the 
Constitution, Prince Shimadzu, we read, did 
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not immediately return to Sasshiu. He re- 
mained in Tokyo watching the course of events, 
and by and by was received in special audience 
by the Emperor. On that occasion it is alleged 
that the Prince made a significant speech. He 
declared that the feelings of loyalty which had 
inspired the conduct of his House at the time 
of the Restoration remained the guiding prin- 
ciple of his existence ; that fidelity to the Throne 
and love of country were his absorbing senti- 
ments; that the men of his clan, whether in the 
Government or out of the Government, were 
prepared to move with him, and so to obey 
the dictates of loyalty and patriotism that 
the House of Shimadzu should fully deserve 
to be regarded as the bulwark of the Throne. 
Subsequently the Prince is said to have invited 
to his house the former Darmyo of Owari, 
Echizen, Bizen, Tosa, Awa, and other pro- 
vinces, and to have addressed them as follows :— 
“The promulgation of a Constitution is an 
event without parallel in the history of our coun- 
try. The time is now at hand when we shall be 
enabled to take part inthe administration of the 
empire as members of the House of Peers. As 
for myself, however, the promulgation of the 
Constitution effects no change in my fixed ideas, 
I am prepared to move firmly with my old 
clansmen in the cause of loyalty. Those serv- 
ing in the Army or the Navy are not competent 
to join a political party, but I have no intention 
of organizing a political party. My only motive 
is loyalty to the Throne. I presume, therefore, 
that the military and naval officers who belong 
to my clan are ready to move with me. With 
their céoperation I intend to stand by the Court, 
and I should like to have your opinions on the 
subject. Should you approve my sentiments, 
then I propose that we should draw up a mani- 
festo and circulate it among our former clans- 
men, so as to secure unity of action.” This 
address is said to have met with unanimous 
approval. Subsequently the Prince arranged a 
series of meetings, extending over four days, at 
which Counts Ito and Terashima, respectively 
President and Vice-President of the Privy 
Council, were present, and all doubtful or 
obscure points in the Constitution were fully dis- 
cussed. The powerful association thus formed 
is now popularly known as the A?n-n0-Han- 
shi-to, or Loval Clansmen’s Party. 


One of the many methods advocated for deal- 
ing with ‘China's Sorrow” is that the river 
should be diverted into its old channel, and it 
is surmised by the W.-C. Daély News that this 
diversion is now taking place. The Shanghai 
paper says :—‘ Some of the steamers from Tien- 
tsin report passing through very muddy water 
a hundred miles this side of the S.E. Promon- 
tory. This almost looks as if the Yellow River 
had turned east again into the bed it deserted 
over thirty years ago.” In the same journal we 
find an extract from the Peking Gazetfe, which 
goes a good way towards confirming the belief 
that the muddy water reported by the steamer 
rounding the Shantung Promontory, is that of 
the Yellow River finding a new—or rather re- 
suming its old—course and exit. The Gazeffe 
of February 25th says:—‘‘ The Viceroy Li ac- 
knowledges the receipt on the 18th January of 
an Imperial Decree informing him that the 
waters of the Yellow River would very soon be 
diverted into their old channel and directing him 
to make timely preparations for the safety of 
the portion of the river which runs through his 


jurisdiction. In reply, he states that the 
southern bank of the river in the Tung-ming 
district and the northern bank in Ch‘ang-yaan 
and K‘ai Chou had already been strengthened 
in anticipation of the breach at Chéng 
Chou being closed at an early date. He 
again instructed the Intendant of the Ta Shun. 
kuang Circuit to see that the channel was 
in a proper state for the reception of the 
water. At noon on the 2st January the 
water appeared at the upper station in the 
Tung-ming district, and during the night it rose 
to a depth of several feet. The current was 
very rapid, and its course being unimpeded, it 
carried down with it quantities of floating ice. 
At ro a.m. onthe 22nd January it reached the 
middle station, and by the morning of the 
23rd the lower station was reached. The direc- 
tion of the water was towards Shantung, and in 
some places it was level with, while in others it 
was actually above, the fascines on the banks. 
Owing to the lowness of the ground on the 
southern as compared with the northern bank 
of the river, the force of the current was felt 
so strongly on the latter side that piles had to 
be driven in to keep away the floating masses of 
ice. So far the embankments have stood firm, 
and as measures are being taken to strengthen 
them, it is hoped that all danger of floods may 
be averted.” 


* 
* * 


The Committee of the North-China Famine 
Relief Fund, at a meeting held on the rrthinst., 
decided to remit to the Viceroy of the I'wo Kiang, 
for distribution to the famine sufferers in Anhui 
and Kiangsu, taels 30,000 ; and to H.B.M.’s Con- 
sul at Newchwang, far relief of the distressed 
people in the Newchwang district, taels 10,500. 
On the 13th inst., the famine fund amounted to 
taels 176,079.19 and $3.538.90. The Portuguese 
have set a good example in subscribing to the 
fund, the Governor of Macao having trans- 
mitted to the Portuguese Consul at Shanghai the 


sum of $1,000 as a first instalment. 


* 
* * 


His Excellency Shioda Saburo, Japanese Mi- 
nister to Peking, recently read a paper on 
“Buddhism” before the Peking Oriental So- 
ciety, a résumé of which appears in the -V.-C. 
Daily News of the 14th inst. 

A Few days ago, we read in the Afarnuichi 
Shimbun, an American hitherto employed in a 
certain Department was entertained by a num- 
ber of his Japanese colleagues at a farewell 
entertainment previous to his departure for 
home: Hosts and guests abandoned them- 
selves to the hearty feelings of friendship that 
had sprung up during their long association, 
and the conversation sparkled with joke and 
anecdote. By and by one of the hosts stood 
up and, addressing the guest of the evening, 
said :—‘ Now that you are about to leave Japan, 
I wish to present you with some keepsakes. 
They are not of the kind that foreigners usually 
carry away with them from Japan. Quite the 
contrary, indeed. My first keepsake is the Daz- 
do dango, or Daido dumpling, manufactured at 
Atago-shta, Shiba, and also at Azabu. This 
dumpling is reputed to be much esteemed by 
country folks. It is usually sold in strings 
of four, and the quartette of dumplings is 
marked with the four ideographs Son-no Ho- 
dutsu (honour the Emperor and venerate Budd- 
hism). The second keepsake is a cake (moch/) 
manufactured at the Nishino-ya shop. It is of 


a poisonoug character. The maker himself 
died in consequence of tasting it. The third 
and last keepsake is a liquor called Olcott, lately 
imported from Ceylon. It is said to have been 
brewed by boiling down white hairs, and to be 
so excellent that many persons have lately be- 
come intoxicated by drinking it. I humbly 
tender these keepsakes toyou.” This ingenious 
speech was greeted with immense applause. 


Tue Choya Shimbun has something to say on 
the subject of Customs Duties. When the pre- 
sent tariff was fixed, it writes, gold yen and 
silver yen were virtually of equal value, and in 
converting sterling into silver for Customs’ 
purposes, the sovereign. was rated as equal to 
4.88 yen. By and by, however, gold began to 
appreciate, until the sovereign, instead of 
being represented by 4.88 yen, became equal to 
over 6 yen. Still the old rate was maintained 
by the Customs and no little loss was entailed 
on the country. When Count Okuma assumed 
the portfolio of Foreign Affairs he at once re- 
solved that this arbitrary system must be altered. 
| Orders were issued that in future sterling should 
be converted into silver by taking, for each 
month, the average rate prevailing during the 
previous three months. ‘The result of this 
alteration,” the Choya continues, ‘is strikingly 
apparent in the Estimates for the current fiscal 
year. Among all the items of revenue not one 
shows such a large increase as Customs Duties, 
and the difference may reasonably be ascribed 
to Count Okuma’s action. The estimated total 
of duties for the 22nd fiscal year is 4,105,542 
ven, against 2,999,686 yen for the preceding 
year, and this augmentation. of 1,105,856 yex 
must be attributed chiefly to the alteration in 
the method of calculating ad valorem duties, 
for though some allowance has to made 
on account of tradal development, nothing 
so sudden or so marked could have been 
caused by a change in the bulk of the com- 
merce alone. Inthe 21st fiscal year, there 
was an increase of 295,133 yen under the item 
of Customs Duties, and in the zoth fiscal year 
afi increase of 82,779 yen, whereas in this 22nd 
year the increase is 1,105,856 yer.” 
.* 
This is a singular example of arithmetic. The 
change of rate referred to by the Choya Shim- 
dun affects import duties only, the total collec- 
tion of which during 1888 was 2,725,422 yen. 
OF this total less than two millions were levied 
upon goods coming from gold using countries, 
and among such goods a large number, being 
subject to specific duties, could not have 
been touched at all by the change of rates. 
Nevertheless, assuming that the Choya Shim- 
bun did not attempt to distinguish between 
specific and ad valorem duties, and taking 
two million yea as a basis of calculation, we 
are unable to conceive how our contemporary 
can have been betrayed into such an exaggera- 
lion as to say that an increase of over one million 
yen has been caused by the altered method of 
calculating dutiable values. The change of rate 
is from 4.88 to 6.50, at the outside. Therefore, 
even supposing that all the imports from gold- 
using countries were affected by the change, the 
total of such duties would only be increased 
from 2,000,000 to 2,663,934 sen. In point of 
fact the actual consequence of the change isa 
mere fraction of any such increase, as the Chéoya 
might easily haye ascertained. With regard to 
the difference under this Article in the Financial 
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Estimates, the simple explanation seems to be 
that the Government feels justified in assuming 
a steady development of the empire’s foreign 
commerce. The duties collected in 1887 aggre- 
gated 3,763,630 yen, and in 1888 they amounted 
to 4,825, 386 yen. Thus the sum included in 
the Estimates for the current fiscal year is some 
seven hundred thousand yer less than the sum 
actually collected during last year. 


said, ‘“‘ Wait till Ihave taken off my coat, and 
I will go on,” when the policeman, impatient 
of delay, and observing the man beginning to 
strip, hit a blow at his head witha stick, making 
a considerable dent in it. The blood flowed, 
and the man fell to the ground. By this time the 
crowd stood around like a dense wall, in an angry, 
excited state, and the firewood-coolie and some 
friends Jaid hands on the policeman, and some 
holding the latter, some supporting the injured 
coolie, the crowd appeared at the door of 
Mr. Sun, the Deputy in charge of the fao- 
kiah-tsung-kith, a sort of native police-station. 
The Deputy after summary enquiry ordered 40 
blows to be administered to the Municipal 
policeman, and wished also to put him in the 
cangue, but the bystanders begged him off. 
The Deputy then ordered him to escort the fire- 
wood coolie to his abode, firing off crackers, a 
polite form of apology which much gratified 
the people. The United States Consul, hearing 
that a Municipal policeman had been captured, 
sent a man atonce to demand his iminediate re- 
lease; but the policeman had already received 
his punishment; and the Consul, finding out 
that the man had brought his trouble upon him- 
self, took no further notice of the circumstance. 
Everybody says that if it had not been for the 
judicious manner in which the Deputy managed 
this affair, another popular outbreak would have 
been the result. 


TrustworTHY news have at length been re- 
ceived of the closing of the breach in the Yellow 
River. Mr. John W. Stevenson, of the China 
Inland Mission, at Shanghai, wriling to the V.-C. 
Daily News, says the first trustworthy account 
received by the office of the Mission from its 
agents in Honam is contained in a letter of 
which the following is an extract :—‘* We found 
no water whatever coming from the Yellow 
River, though in many places large tracts of 
country are still submerged ; in other places the 
farmers had been busy betimes, and where the 
water had receded, before even the breach was 
closed they had been able to plant their grain. 
In a great many places, however, this had been 
impossible, the land being still little better 
than a swamp. In the different places we 
passed through we heard but little com- 
plaint. Trade reviving and the breach closed, 
everyone’s hope seemed high that now their 
troubles were almost over. Though we had 
taken some money with us to relieve any urgent 
cases, we had no occasion to use it, no despe- 
rate cases coming under our notice.” * * * 
The N.C.-Datly News translates the following 
from the Shés Pao:—There is a report at 
Peking, for the accuracy of which we cannot 
vouch, that the Emperor desire$ to invite Prince 
Kung to return to public life, believing that 
advice from a statesmen of such experience 
would be of much benefit to him at the beginning 
of his reign. A certain high official is said to 
have addressed a secret memorial to His Majesy 
recommending that, to prevent wasting the 
public funds, the Nan Hai Palace should be 
abandoned, and that the small railway train, 
steamer, and electric light apparatus should be 
sent to where they came from or returned 
to the Viceroy Li Hung-chang; also that the 
(Yai Ho Kriao) Bridge over the Imperial 
Canal should be reopened to public traffic, 
as since the foundation of the Dynasty 
nearly 300 years ago it had never been closed 
before. ® * * At S6ul, Korea, we hear 
that the wife of the Chinese Resident, Yiian, is 
cultivating friendly relations with the wives and 
daughters of all foreign officials. On 5th March 
she gave a ladies’ dinner, at which the wife of 
the Japanese Minister was present, followed by 
a performance, by a troupe specially engaged, 
of a drama from the historical romance of ‘The 
Three Kingdoms.” * * * On 26th February, 
the day of the Emperor's marriage, Mr. Shioda, 
Japanese Minister at Peking, received a special 
telegram from the Emperor of Japan directing 
him to convey the congratulations of the latter to 
the Emperor of China on this happy occasion ; 
truly a proof of cordial friendship between the 
two countries. * * * There has been very 
nearly another very serious riot at Chinkiang. 
On roth March four coolies were carrying fire- 
wood through the principal madoo of the foreign 
settlement, when one, feeling incommoded by 
his heavy clothes, stopped to remove some of 
them. A Chinese policeman saw him and 
advanced to make him move on. The coolte 


Tue Marine Engineer writes as follows :— 


The criticisms upon our English Naval administra. 
tion are oft repeated, and seem to outsiders to be of a 
very serious character, so it is somewhat refreshing to 
find that our British Naval administration can be held 
up as worthy of attention and imitation by our close 
neighbours, the French. This we gather, from a 
volume lately published in which are collected and 
annotated a series of letters by Monsieur Paul Bourde, 
entitled, Les abus dans la Marine. ‘Yhe statements 
therein published are very carefully compiled so as not 
to exaggerate beyond clearly vroved facts, but are so 
startling in their character, that one might well hesitate 
to accept them were they not all so carefully sub- 
stantiated by facts and figures from official documents, 
or from public utterances of Ministers. ‘This con- 
clusicn seems indeed to be that, as it is at present 
organised, the navy of that country is nearly as 
useless as it is costly. ‘There seems to have been 
no reorganisation to any extent since 1844, as two 
special ‘‘ommissions in 1849 and 1878 appear to have 
produced no effect by their reports, owing, in the first 
case, to the coup d'état immediately following, and in 
the second case to the death of one member, and the 
resignation of another. Some of the chief facts may 
be sumnred up as follows :—Although France may be 
considered to have a navy second only in-importance 
to our own, the French Ministry of Marine employs a 
clerical staff of very nearly twice as many persons 
as are employed by the British Admiralty. he French 
dockyards employ 21,000 workmen and 1,930 police, 
whilst the British duckyards empioy only 16,000 work- 
men and 309 police. Nearly two-thirds of the estimated 
actual value of the property under control of the 
French Minister of Marine are invested in works 
on shore, only one-third being invested in works 
afloat. In Great Britain the proportions are reversed. 
Again, France employs 38,000 men ashore to keep 
39 000 men afluat, and maintains 3,000 civil func- 
tidnaries and clerks as against only 1,800 officers. 
France maintains five naval ports and arsenals, each be- 
ing very completely supplied with plant for the construc. 
tion of vessels of wood, iron, or steel, und for the get- 
ting ready of vessels for seaand the repair of ships 
of all classes. Each port has a Préfet Maritime, 
and under him superintendents, commissary-general, 
directors, and inspectors, each of whom has his office 
and clerks. This organisation being very complete, 
would be very creditable to the nation were there the 
slightest possibility of their effectiveness for the 
production or maintenance of the navy in case of war. 
But this is scarcely so, for at Rochefort for instance, 
where there are enormous iron works, capable of 
turning out battle-ships of the largest size, the river 
Charente is so shallow that large-sized ironclads could 
not be got to sea. ‘I his would, then, render this port 
practically useless for either building or repaiting the 
larger ironclads. ‘he same criticism may be applied 
to Lorient, where the port is too small to admit of the 
preparation for sea of a modern squadron. ‘The esta- 
blishments are thus generally greatly more expensive 
and more numerously servei than the nature of the 
work to be accomplished by them, or the facilities of 
their positions, would warrant, and asthe accommoda- 


tion and many of the staffs are rather on a war footing 
than on the present peace footing, there is every- 
where idleness, and not sufficient work to keep the 
establishments going. As a consequence, what work 
there may be is so nursed and kept on hand 
that the vessels are often obsolete before they are, 
launched ; as, for instance, the battle-ship Brennus, 
building on the stocks at Lorient, had only o:e- 
twenty-fifth of the work done in four years, at which 
rate she would have been ready for sea only in 
100 years. ‘The work has been, however, suspended, 
and again ordered to proceed on new plans, the work 
done on the old plans being sacrificed. In another 
instance £60,000 had to be spent in an alteration of 
the machinery of a battle-ship before she had ever 
been afloat. All workin the dockyards is paid by 
the day and not by the piece, and many years ago an 
experiment on this point was made as to what a man 
could earn by piece-work on the production of copper 
nails, in comparison with what he had been in the 
habit of receiving. Paid by the day, he received 
2f. 60c., paid by the piece at the same rate as per 
time work, he earned 4f.20c., but in spite of all 
these glaring evidences of custliness of work and gene- 
ral inefficiency, no alterations have as yet been made. 
The true secret of this extravagance appears to be to 
keep the staff of men on practically a war basis, and 
Ministers have often candidly confessed that the 
people in the yards were given absolutely useless and 
puerile work in order that they might have resem- 
biance of occupation. Instead of a minimum stock of, 
say, one year's surplus of stores being maintained, 
there are in the French arsenals stocks for 10 to 30 
years’ supply, with a consequence that they are more 
or less obsolete, and cost a considerable annual charge 
by deterioration from stocking, constant sales being 
necessary of surplus stores, which fetch about one- 
fourth of the outside market price. ‘This system of 
wasteful expenditure seems to apply to the purchase 
of all commissary stores as well as to material, the 
stores being manufactured and charged to the navy at 
go to 40 per cent. above outside market prices. All 
this must be sad news for the French Administration, 
and is perhaps some consolation to ourselves, that faulty 
as our organisation may be, that of foreign countries 
seems to be as bad, if not considerably worse. 


THE proprietors and managers of the Oji Paper 
Manufacturing Company, the Tokyo and Yoko- 
fama Seishi Bunsha Printing Offices, the ‘Tokyo 
Paste Board Company, the Shueisha Printing Of- 
fice, and the Tokyo Ironworks, gave a farewell 
entertainmenton the evening of the 2oth instant at 
the Yaomatsu Restaurant at Makurabashi, Muko- 
jima, to Mr. Jas. Morse, manager of the American 
Trading Company of Yokohama, who leaves for 
home on the rst proximo. Mr. Morse, who has 
resided for about fifteen years in Japan, has 
dealt largely in paper making machinery and 
in printing presses and paper, and the enter- 
tainment was designed in acknowledgment of 
his long and honourable connection with the 
trade in Japan. The guest was received by the 
promoters of the entertainment at the Shimbashi 
Railway Station, and driven to the restaurant 
in a carriage provided for him. Dancing 
girls, dressed tin /ekomaz costume, gave a per- 
formance of Kioijishi, after which Mr. Yana- 
gawa Itchosai, a noted juggler, surprised the 
company by appearing suddenly among the 
decorations of the room with a fan bearing the 
flags of Japan and American, Zatkomoché also 
gave a performance. Mr. Charles B. Allen, 
who arrived lately to take the place of Mr. Morse, 
and Mr. Kennaway, of the Tokyo Paste Board 
Company, were present on the occasion,—A/et- 
nicht Shimbun. 


Docror W. N. Whitney, Interpreter of the 
United States Legation in Tékyd, has just pub- 
lished a most excellent work. It is called ‘'A 
concise Dictionary of the principal Roads, Chief 
‘Towns, and Villages of Japan,” from which it 
will be understood that the public is now pro- 
vided with a book giving the whence and whi- 


‘ther of every road of any importance in Japan, 


and the locality, population of, as well as other 
particulars relating to, every town or village of 
any size in the empire. 1 is scarcely possible 
to over-rate the usefulness of such a work. 
Aided by it, one can discover at a glance where 
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any given place is and how to get there, and be 
furnished with sundry information about it, all 
of which has hitherto been inaccessible, unless 
one consulted the Guide-book of Satow and 
Hawes—which covers only a part of Japan—or 
the pages of a Japanese geography. The book 
is well and clearly printed, neatly bound, and of 
convenient size. It contains also various lists, 
including one of railways, certain tables of 
weights and measures with their western equiva- 
lents, and a capital outline map of Japan. We 
should say that every foreign resident of Japan 
will without loss of time acquire a copy of such 
a thoroughly practical, serviceable work, and 
will use it with sentiments of constantly increas- 
ing gratitude to the author. 


We recently reproduced a statement from the 
Chinese Times to the effect that an ex-Secretary 
of the Chinese Resident at Sdul, who was said 
to have been in communication with Mr. Denny, 
to whom he had imparted information in regard 
to certain acts of his superior, Yuen, had sought 
safety in flight and taken refuge at Hongkong, 
where an attempt had been made upon his life, 
and that the would-be assassin was in the hands 
of the authorities. The Hongkong Daily Press, 
referring to this matter, says ‘nothing has been 
heard here of the attempted assassination, and 
no Korean has been arrested on any crime of that 
nature. * *™ * Her Majesty's ships Con- 
guest and Hyacinth arrived at Hongkong on the 
13th inst. within a couple of hours of each other, 
having left Honolulu together on the oth of 
February, but never sighted each other on the 
voyage. * * * Major Tripp, of the Hong- 
kong Volunteers, has been presented with a fare- 
well address and testimonial by the corps, and 
also by the Jocky Club, in recognition of his 
long association with the turf as Clerk of the 
Course. * * * A most successful athletic 
meeting by the grist Highlanders was held 
on the racecourse at Happy Valley on the 
13th instant. * * * Hongkong now boasts 
of two horticultural societies. Last year the 
Kowloon Horticultural Society held its first 
meeting, which, being successful, appears to 
have become an established institution. At the 
show this year a good collection of flowers and 
vegetables was exhibited, Messrs. Chater and 
Nowrojee, always prominent among the prize- 
‘takers in the older society, scoring heavily in 
the prize list at Kowloon. * * *  Re- 
ports from Tonquin continue to be published 
which show that the country is in anything 
but a settled condition, and that the bands 
of pirates which infest the place defy the 
authorities and work their own sweet will 
upon all who are unfortunate enough to fall 
into their clutches. The Darly Press trans- 
lates the following from a Haiphong paper :— 
“M. Renault, a merchant at Seven Pagodas, 
and a young soldier of the Marine Infantry 
went out shooting on the 26th February, along 
the Canal des Rapides. About five kilometres 
from Seven Pagodas, and quite close tothe militia 
post at Than-gian, they were suddenly attacked 
Ly a band of pirates, who emerged from the am- 
bush afforded by thelong grass. M. Renault was 
killed by the first shot and fell in the river. The 
soldier was surrounded and his head was cut 
off. Such at least is the account given by a boy 
who was with them, who, after being a witness 
of the whole affair, returned to Seven Pagodas 
to report it. ‘The occurrence happened in the 
middle of the day, the hour being 2 p.m. The 


scattered here and there at long intervals, so 
that out of the ten hours available for daily work 
the unhappy agriculturist spent four travelling 
between the fractions of his holding. Such a 
system was obviously defective, and so long as 
itremained unremedied, agriculture could not 
possibly prosper. This is the Zaz-no-ron, or 
farming on a large scale, which has lately come 
to be associated with Count Inouye’s name, and 
it seems beyond question that the reform he 
indicates is of a highly practical and useful 
character. 


guns of the victims were of course taken by the 
pirates. The number of the pirates is unknown, 
but the band was, it appears, a large one. Troops 
were atonce sent in pursuit, but as was to be ex- 
pected, did not come across the pirates, and their 
search for the bodies of the victims also proved 
fruitless. A third sportsman, who had left an 
hour before the two who were killed, when he 
was overtaken by them refused to accompany 
them further, having already made a good bag. 
Had he gone on he would have shared the same 
fate as the others. Another paragraph in the 
Courrier states that on the 3rd March a tele- 
graph construction party engaged in carrying a 
line from Luc-dien to Ké-sat was unexpectedly 
attacked in the province of Hungyen by about 
a hundred pirates. M. Mourey, the chief of the 
party, not losing for a moment his presence of 
mind, offered a vigorous defence with his escort 
of twenty-five militiamen, placing eight of his 
assailants hors de combat and putting the re- 
mainder to flight.” 


On February the roth, a terrible disaster occur- 
red at Hartford. About two hours before day- 
break, the boiler of an electric-lighting machine, 
which was placed in the basement story of the 
Park Central Hotel, burst, and almost the whole 
building fell with a crash, burying in its ruins 
some fifty persons. The hotel was erected on 
arches, and these being blown up by the ex- 
plosion, the collapse of the superincumbent 
structure was instantaneous. Fire broke out 
within a few minutes, and although the flames 
were subdued in less than three hours, they had al- 
ready brought death to many of the unfortunates 
entangled in the ruins. One case is described 
of a man, his wife, and their child held close to 
the top of the wreckage. They could sce the 
flames sweeping towardsthem. The child cried 
for help, but the man and woman remained 
silent with clasped hands. In.a few minutes © 
they were suffocated. The hotel was five storeys 
high. Nothing remained of it after the explo-° 
sion except some twenty feet of the rear end. 
From this the ruined part had been sliced 
away as clean as though cut with a knife, 
exposing the interior of the rooms in the 
fragment that remained standing. The cause 
of the explosion is not known. The boiler 
was not supposed to be at work. The 
fires had been banked up and the pressure 
lowered. There is, however, a suspicion that 
the night engineer had gone away, leaving a 
heavy draught on the furnace and little water 
in the boiler, He has been arrested and is held 
on a charge of manslaughter. The exact num- 
ber of lives lost is not yet ascertained. Twenty- 
two bodies had been recovered before evening, 
bul as many more were supposed to be still in 
the ruins. The hotel had been built about 15 
years. It stood on soft ground and had settled 
badly. Experts are said to have long regarded 
it ds unsafe, but there is no doubt that the boiler 
explosion was the cause of the terrible disaster. 


We learn from the Maznicht Shimbun that 
Surgeon-General Matsumoto Zun and a num- 
ber of other gentlemen have originated a pro- 
posal to erect a memorial of the promulgation 
of the Constitution. A large pleasure garden is 
to be formed in a quiet locality in the capital, 
and surrounded by substantial railings. The 
place will be beautified by the presence of a 
fountain and pond, and in the centre will be 
formed a mound several hundred feet high, 
on which is to be erected a monument the 
dimensions of which shall exceed those of 
any similar object hitherto existing in Japan. 
The structure, which is to be of copper, 
will be surmounted by a gigantic, heroic 
equestrian figure, ‘bearing aloft the sacred 
sword. Electric lights will be fitted on four 
sides of the memorial. The inscription will 
be composed by a distinguished scholar and 
copied from the autograph of a member of the 
Imperial Family. The construction fund will 
be contributed to by all from Princes of the 
Blood down. A sum of 500,000 yen will be 
required, of which 400,000 yen will be appro- 
ptiated for the purchase and laying out of the 
land and the construction of the monument, 
and the remainder will be invested .in public 
stocks or in some useful enterprise, the interest 
accruing being devoted to repairs. Each r1th of 
February it is intended to hold a celebration. 


Count Inouye, on the occasion of his visit to 
Ibaraki Prefecture a few days ago, delivered a 
speech at the meeting of the Agricultural Society 
(Lagiyo shudan-kaz) of Hitachi, Shimosa, and 
Kai. After alluding to the extraordinary deve- 
lopment of means of communication in recent 
years, and describing the consequent enlarge- 
ment of the sphere of commercial exchange, his 
Excellency pointed out that though the people's 
standard of living had been raised in general, it 
was more than doubtful whether their means of 
maintaining this higher standard had been cor- 
respondingly increased. Evidently unless the 
(wo things were kept in unison, most incon- 
venient results must ensue, for if men wanted to 
eat better food, wear better clothes, and live in 
better houses without being pecuniarily in a 
position to satisfy those tastes, financial trouble 
could not be averted. One step in the desired 
direction would be closer attention to the eco- 
nomy of agriculture. At Isobe, the Count had 
found farmers cultivating little patches of land 


“Tue new law of the State of New York,” says 
the Seventific American, “ordering death by 
electricity as the punishment for capital offenses, 
went into effect January rst. So radical a 
change in the administration of the ultimate 
penalty will probably give rise to delays in the 
administration of justice. Certain clauses in 
the constitution will afford the counsel of crimi- 
nals on trial for murder a pretext for holding 
the law unconstitutional. Assuming the con- 
stitutionality of the law to be perfect and proved, 
are the sheriffs and prison officials of the State 
prepared to inflict the punishment? The’ very 
crudeness of hanging brought it within the scope 
of the commonest type of executioner. But the 
new method deals with one of the most refined 
and least understood sciences. Experiments 
have already been made upon dogs and other 
animals. A wide variation in personal céeffi- 
cients of resistance and susceptibility to the 
eurrent has been found to exist in them. The 
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condition of the skin is the predominating cause 
of the first variation. A man whose body is 
warm from exercise and who has a strong per- 
spiratory action will be of lower resistance than 
when the skin is dry. Again, the effect of the 
current will vary according to the nervous condi- 
tion of the subject. This is an element which 
cannot be included in experiments on the lower 
animals. A criminal led to execution may be in 
a state of nervous tension that will very seriously 
modify the operations of the electric shock. 
A perfect and certain method for the electrical 
slaying of human beings has not yet been 
evolved. Every prison where the law is carried 
out must be supplied with the most perfect 
electrical plant. Every connection must be of 
the best, and all must be kept in perfect order. 
The effects of disuse, the hardest of all deteri- 
orating causes to combat in their influence upon 
machinery, must be guarded against. All this 
apparatus may stand idle from year to year, 
only to be used on the rare occasions of an 
execution. To apply and run the apparatus 
and to inspect every detail, a skilled electrician 
will be required. The voltage must be ac- 
curately determined, the number of alternations 
of current per second must be known, if the 
alternating current is to be used, and the re- 
sistance of the person to be killed should be 
determined. There should be no chance of a 
failure, and all must be definite and known. It 
remains to be seen whether a competent person 
will undertake a duty to which some measure 
of odium will inevitably attach. The successor 
" of the present hangman can be depended on 
to make the fatal contact, but that is all. The 
electrodes must be attached to the person by or 
directly under the superintendence of the elec- 
trician. The struggles of the prisoner, by dis- 
turbing the position of the electrodes, may. 
bring about the most deplorable results. As it 
is now, far too many executions by hanging fail 
in the end of quickly killing with little suffering. 
But where the vastly more complicated mechan- 
ism. of an electric plant is depended on, the 
possibilities of a failure are largely mulliplied. 
Death has been administered to dogs by  suffo- 
cation in coal-gas with perfect success. This 
death, as far as can be known, is absolutely 
painless. The writer has several times been 
rendered totally insensible by inhaling gas, and 
can testify to the efficacy of the anesthesia pro- 
duced. Under its influence a perfectly quiet 
relapse into unconsciousness ensues, the last 
memory of events being clear and unclouded. 
Some such method of inflicting the death penalty 
would seem far in advance ol the electric pro- 
cess. There would be a quick and painless 
unconsciousness, and the exposure could be so 
long as to insure a fatal result. It could be 
applied in an ordinary cell, with no special ap- 
paratus, and could even be applied to the 
criminal while sleeping. It would, above all, 
be infallible and certain, and would not mar or 
deface the body. The latter is ‘always liable to 
happen with electricity. But the law has been 
passed and no provision has been made to carry 
it out. Apparatus is not provided, no com- 
petent specialists have been appointed to super- 
intend its administration, and in the present 
state of affairs the law appears to amount to little 
more than an indefinite suspension of the death 
penalty for murder. 
A corresponpenT of the North China Daily 
News sends the following notes about the Im- 
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perial wedding in Peking :—‘‘A few days before 
the wedding day the Imperial bridal trousseau 
was taken in. It was divided into two portions, 
each three hundred pieces or somewhere near 
that number. All was carried in by men. One 
part was carried in two days before the proper 
day, and the final part was carried in the day 
before, or on the 25th February. All over the 
gates and doors of the Palace was ornamented 
by silk lattices and the whole of the way from 
the Palace to the bride’s house was carpeted. 
In consequence of the rain that prevailed at the 
time the trousseau was carried in, we unfor- 
tunately did not see everything, the greater part 
being covered up with yellow oil-cloth. Butthe 
few articles we did see were of first-class quality, 
viz., several boxes made of massive gold, beau- 
tifully chased, which were said to contain ines- 
timable gems of all descriptions, boxes of 
jewellery, all pure gold, chests of clothes for all 
seasons, cupboards, tables, beds all carved and 
inlaid with jade, gold, etc. Everything was put 
up in proper position and only had to be put 
down in the room, even such bulky pieces of 
furniture as bedsteads, large cupboards, mir- 
rors, ten feet high set in massive wood or inlaid 
gold frames, tables, with tassels composed of 
rubies, sapphires or pearls, were in proper posi- 
tion, The men employed in carrying, includ- 
ing the lantern carriers, who carried each a big 
lantern, must have been at the least estimate 
over four or five thousand. All along the road 
were placed lanterns to light the way, and in 
spite of wind and, cne morning, snow, the dis- 
play of illumination was excellent. We are 
forbidden to go into the Palace, so we are pre- 
vented from seeing a sight, which it must be 
magnificent in every sense of the word. The 
outside even is on such a grand scale what it 
must be inside can be imagined. About meri- 
dian on the 25th the Court assembled before 
the Tai-ho gate which had been burnt a month 
before, but was temporarily replaced by matting 
covered with red and yellow silk; the massive 
stone steps and dragon heads that were formerly 
a wonde-sful sight and specimen of human labour 
not often elsewhere seen, were replaced by wood. 
The cost of this temporary gate was over two hun- 
dred thousand taels.” 

Tus Zit Shimpo follows the lead of the A/az- 
nicht Shimbun in commenting unfavourably 
on the provisions in the Law of Election to the 
House of Representatives, allowing officials to be- 
come members of Parliament. In practice, says 
our contemporary, this will give rise to much 
difficulty. It would be all very well if officials are 
invited by the electors of a particular district to 
allow themselves to be put forward as candi- 
dates; but assuredly the learning and ability of 
the country is not confined to Government 
circles, and besides officials should be at their 
posts atthe very time when candidates will be 
most busy in preparing for the elections. 
Further, if they are returned to Parliament, what 
is to become of their official duties during the 
three months when they should be constant in 
their attendance in the Diet? It might very 
well be argued that if their services can 
be spared for three months, public affairs 
would not miss them if they were removed 
altogether—that in fact they constitute so many 
superfluous appointments. If rumour is to be 
believed the greater number of those who aspire 
to seats in the Diet are Councillors and Private 
Secretaries, and the prevailing notion seems to 
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be that their absence from the capital on 
canvassing work will be glossed over and 
connived at by their superiors, or that official 
business will fortuitously call them to their 
districts, or that leave for the benefit of their 
health will be granted them. This, surely, can- 
not be tolerated. If any abuse of the kind 
takes place, the first session will probably be 


marked by the introduction of a measure aiming 
at its redress. 


Tue Hecht Shimbun writes in the following 
strain with regard to the changes which mercan- 
tile life in this country is undergoing :—The 
Japanese business world is now passing through 
two great changes—indeed one is already fully 
advanced, though the other has not as yet be- 
come clearly apparent to the public. It is a 
mistake to suppose that Japanese business 
methods were at once affected by the influence 
of the West; these in fact were among the last 
of all the national customs to become suscept- 
ible to reform. Foreign commerce, it is true, 
may be said to have come into existence coinci- 
dent with the opening of Japan, but mercan- 


tile institutions remained unchanged for long 


after. It is only within the last two or three years 
that the force of Western customs and usages 
has produced marked effect. While medicine, 
weapons of war and the military system, social 
and domestic life, and last of all political 
ideas, came one after the other under the in 
fluence of the new civilization, the changes in 
some dating back to 20, 15, and 10 years, 
business life remained unaffected for twenty 
years. ‘The circumstance that change has 
now begun to work. is due to the tradal de- 
pression which: prevailed some three or four 
years ago. When the corner was turned and 
revival began, it became apparent that old 
methods had succumbed to the shock and 
strain to which they had been subjected, and 
that their place was taken by those of the West. 
By far the most prominent of all was the joint 
stock principle. It had been rare in former 
years for even two or three persons to combine 
for business purposes ; more than once after the 
Restoration attempts were made to introduce 
this product of the West, but almost without 
exception they were failures, till at length it 
seemed as if the method must fail to find root in 
Japanese soil. And yet how suddenly has this 
same principle spread all over the country! At 
the present day it is availed of in every possible 
branch of business and industry. There is no 
doubt that the influence of National Banks has 
contributed largely to the result, for it was in 
connection with the establishment of these that 
the public first learned to appreciate the value 
of the joint stock system when properly carried 
into practice. In a less degree stock ex- 
changes have afforded advantages of the same 
nature. Since ‘the joint stock principle came 
into favour credit and mercantile honour have 
become more widely recognized among busi- 
ness people, for the prosperity of such enter- 
prises must Jargely depend on the amount of 
confidence which the public place in their 
officers. Another change consists in the trans- 
ference of demand from domestic to foreign 
manufactures and the multiplication of sources 
of supply. In the rst year of Afers? the exports 
and imports amounted in value respectively 
to 15,000,000 yer and 10,000,000 yen, the 
corresponding figures in the zoth year of 
Meiji being 51,000,000 yen and 44,000,c00 
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torney-General was a proper and politic course. 
But has the truth been really elicited? Will 
the public believe that Pigott’s confession to 
Labouchére is more worthy of credit than his 
written statement made to Shannon, and that 
both are more credible than his sworn testimony 
in Court? If the unfortunate man had deli- 
berately set himself to contrive a mystification, 
including his own suicide as one of the features, 
he could scarcely have succeeded better. As 
for the case before the Commission, one would 
) suppose from the telegrams sent to America that 
itended incontinently with Pigott’s disappear- 
ance. Of course it did nothing of the kind. The 
letters were only a small part of it. The failure 
to prove their authenticity will immensely 
weaken the effect of the charges against the 
Parnellites, but cannot dispose of the mass of 
testimony brought together by Zhe Zimes and 
its Counsel. 


identified with scientific agriculture in the 
United States as he is now with Oriental 
Philosophy. His address on Monday last 
was so well appreciated by the audience that 
the Society elected him an Honorary Mem- 
ber, and sent him a pair of handsome vases, 
accompanying a letter of thanks. His dis- 
course upon the scientific aspects of religion was 
a closely reasoned argument to show that no 
religion or fragment of religion can hope to 
survive the current scientific analysis of ideas 
unless it can prove its harmony with natural 
law and scientific discovery. Materialism, so- 
called, is, as commonly understood, most un- 
scientific and inconclusive, since it brutally 
ignores the abundant evidence of the trans- 
corporeal action of consciousness. The new 
term “ Telepathy” has been coined to explain 
away a part of the phenomena of phantasmic 
intercourse at a distance between the living and 
living, and the dead or dying and their living 
friends. But this thing does not cover the 
facts of the bringing back to the body, by the 
living sleeper’s wandering ‘‘double,” of things 
not previously known to him, and of which 
a knowledge is only procurable upon the 
theory of the conscious and voluntary action 
of the “double.” Examples illustrative of this 
phenomenon were cited by the lecturer, who 
touched upon the psychological and physiolo- 
gical states of clairvoyance and hypnotic vision. 
The corner-stone of materialistic psychology is 
the maxim that there is no consciousness apart 
from the brain: once break this down and the 
whole case falls to the ground. The scientific 
basis of religion is simply the scientific de- 
monstration of the fact that a man can be fully 
conscious, before and after death, outside the 
physical body. And this question was fully 
argued out in acalm and dispassionate spirit, 
free from dogmatism and prejudice, but of 
course upon the strength of evidence to which 
no absolutely conclusive value attaches in the 
minds of the general public. 


yen. It would not be correct to regard this as 
a proof of increase in the purchasing power of 
the people or of the country, though we have no 
intention of denying that this power has in- 
creased to some extent. The sources of de- 
mand and supply have been changed: that is 
all. Formerly a silk producer would exchange 
his silk with the cotton manufactured by another 
person, both demand and supply being domestic. 
But foreign intercourse has altered all this, and 
the silk producer now exchanges his commodity 
with that brought to him by a foreigner, while 
the cotton man has become a silk producer. 
The number of different varieties of articles 
produced within our borders may have de- 
creased by one half, but the quantity produced 
of the remainder has more than doubled, a pro- 
cess which certainly ought to be accompanied 
by an increase in excellence of quality. In 
view of these changes and the rapidly advancing 
importance of our foreign trade, it behoves our 
merchants to cultivate the strictest integrity in 
their dealings with foreigners, for upon purity 
and uprightness in business dealings will in fu- 
ture depend prosperity. 


Quite a flutter has been caused in the dove-cot 
of English journalism by the Vew York Herald. 
That enterprising and very un-Christian news- 
paper has established a branch printing office in 
London, and the conductors proudly boast that 
they mean to publish their sheet seven days a 
week, and that their newspaper will thus be the 
only thing of its kind in the United Kingdom— 
the only utter disregarder of the day of rest. 
There is a great, an irresistible fascination to 
certain minds in the idea of absolute singularity. 
Almost any device will be resorfed to in order 
to secure the proud distinction of being able to 
call oneself ‘the on/y this” or “the on/y that.” 
We have an instance under our eyes in Yoko- 
hama. A local English journal deliberately 
advertises each of its mail summaries as ‘the 
only paper of this description published in 
Yokohama,” thus publicly uttering a square 
falsehood about a hundred times annually for 
the sake of writing itself down an “only.” Un- 
consciously, but none the less absolutely, a 
| double singularity is thus secured, for probably 
this is the “only” newspaper in the whole 
civilized world so shameless and degraded as to 
repeat the same lie twice a week every year of 
its existence. The Wew Fork Herald does not 
aim at the proud distinction of being .the most 
flagrantly truthless journal ever printed. It 
simply claims that its English edition is the only 
journalistic sabbath-breaker in Great Britain 
whichappearsalsoon week-days. Thereare many 
Sunday journals printed, published, and sold 
every Sabbath in London. But their staffs rest 
on week-days. The Mew York Herald will not 
rest at all. One day will be the same to it 
as another. Against this dreadful innovation 
London journalists cry out. The Pall Mall 
Budget, always foremost in every agitation, has 
addressed quite a number of distinguished men, 
from the Archbishop of Canterbury to Mr. 
Henry Broadhurst, M.P., and all have joined 
their voices to the protest. ‘‘ Never,” says the 
Pall Mail, ‘never until the advent of this foreign 
sheet, has any newspaper in the three Kingdoms 
been published on conditions which render it 
impossible for its staff, from the editor to the 
printer’s devil, to enjoy one day off every 
week. We are therefore face to face with 
a capitalist who tries to add still more to his 
gains by the plunder of the English rest day.” 
It may be that we folks in Japan are too 
far away, but truly we fail to appreciate this 
excitement. Why should not the staff rest one 
daya week? Isit necessary that the same editor, 


Some people hold, says the Ach? Nicht Shim- 
dun, that the Cabinet is not a responsible body. 
It is certainly responsible to the Emperor, as 
witness Art. LV., Chapter IV. of the Constitu- 
tion :—“ The respective Ministers of State shall 
give their advice to the Emperor, and be re- 
sponsible forit. All Laws, Imperial Ordinances, 
and Imperial Rescripts of whatever kind, that 
relate to the affairs of the State, require the 
countersignature of a Minister of State.” Its 
responsibility we may be told is only towards the 
Emperor and not towards the Houses of Parlia- 
ment and the people. Any such reasoning as 
this indicates that a very limited amount of 
confidence is reposed in the Cabinet. How 
can Ministers of State divest themselves of 
responsibility to the people, when as a matter of 
fact the rights of the latter have just been so 
greatly extended in that direction? As pro- 
vided in the Constitution, the Cabinet is to assist 
and be responsible to the Emperor, a relation 
which is thus similar to that between a servant 
and master, and which cannot exist between the 
Ministry and the Houses or the people: But as 
the Constitution does not expressly stipulate that 
there shall be no responsibility the latter charac- 
ter, it must follow that morally the Cabinet will 
be responsible to the Houses and to the people. 
A vote of want of confidence may be resorted to, 
and incase of maladministration the President 
of either House may, as its representative, seek 
audience of the Emperor. For our own part 
(adds the Mirchi Nicht) we have such con- 
fidence in the integrity and impartiality of the 
present Ministers that we feel certain they 
would be the last to deny their responsibility 
both to the Court and to the people. 


Ricuarp Picotr made his confession to Labou- 
chere, by whom he had previously been offered 
a large sum of money if he would go into Court 
and confess what Labouchtre believed to be true, 
namely, that the letters were forgeries. - This 
confession was nade on Saturday. Labouchere 
wrote it and Pigott signed it, in the presence of 
George Augustus Sala. On Sunday Pigott went 
to Shannon, the Dublin solicitor of Zhe Zimes, 
and gave him a written statement partially 
denying his confession of the previous day. In 
this statement he alleged that he believed the 
first batch of letters to be genuine, but that the 
second and third batches, including two of 
the supposed Parnell letters, had been forged by 
himself and Casey. That night he fled from 
London, made his way to Paris, and was arrested 
four days afterwards in Madrid, where he shot 
himself. The Parnellites at first endeavoured 
Cotonex Otcorr has finished his visit to Téky6| to raise a suspicion that the persons acting for 
and left for Sendai, the first of a series of interior | Ze Zimes had contrived his escape, and even 
towns where he is to hold consultations with his| went so far as ‘to pretend that the police were 
co-religionists upon the present slate of Budd-| parties to the affair and could not be trusted to 
hism throughout the world. His last two lectures | arrest Pigott. Such at least is the story tele- 
in the capital were given at the Ko-sei-kan on the graphed to America by the exceedingly un- 
18th artd 19th instant; the first upon “ Prac-| truthful Irish reporters who cater for the press 
tical and Scientific Agriculture,” before the|of the United States. Undoubtedly no im- 
Japan Agricultural Society, the second upon the] portance whatsoever attached any longer to 
Scientific Basis of Religion,” in English, with- Pigott’s evidence after his flight, and since The 
outan interpreter. It is not generally known] 7#mes depended. on him to prove the genuine- 
that Colonel Olcott was formerly as closely ' ness of the letters, their withdrawal by the At- 
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the same compositors, and the same printers 
should be engaged upon the Sunday and .the 
week-day editions? We don’t see it. As a fact 
there is not a daily paper published in London 
whose editor cannot easily be absent for twenty- 
four or forty-eight hours almost at any time, 
especially out of session. London editors have 
a regular staff of leader writers, and one or two 
sub-editors capable of taking charge during 
the absence of the chief. The printer has a 
deputy to take his place when he is away; the 
heads of the stereo. and machine departments 
are similarly situated, and as to the compositors 
they can and do stay away when they please up 
to a certain limit. To such an extent do the 
compositors take rest or pleasure that they em- 
ploy a staff of irregulars to take their places 
when absent, these men ultimately filling the 
regular vacancies when they occur. 


At the graduation ceremony of the Tokyo 
Higher Commercial School, already reported in 
these columns, Mr. Yano director of the institu- 
. tion, delivered a congratulatory address. There 
were many ways, he said, of promoting the wel- 
fare of acountry, one of the chief mediums being 
undoubtedly commerce. The prosperity of com- 
merce further depended on the competency and 
efficiency of those engaged in it. Since the 
gth year of Meiji he had been engaged in the 
onerous and responsible work of preparing men 
for commercial pursuits, and as the result of his 
labours diplomas had been conferred on 173. 
The presence of such a distinguished company as 
that which had watched the ceremony to-day was 
a mark of the extending scope of usefulness of 
the institution, and he trusted the graduates would 
never forget the honour which was conferred upon 
them, but would strive to show themselves worthy 
of it by their future conduct in commercial life. 
To this address Mr. Morijima Shutaro, one of the 
graduates replied on behalf of the others. Anad- 
dress from H.1.H. Prince Arisugawa’s was read, 
which referred in terms of congratulation to the 
ceremony, laid stress on the importance of com- 
merce and commended to the graduates the 
observance in after life of the principles they 
had been taught in the school. A message in 
similar terms was read from Count Oyama. A 
report giving a brief history of the institution was 
presented by Mr. Naruse, the head-master, from 
which we learn that its establishment took place 
in August, 1875, under the name of the Tokyo 
Shéh6 Késhijo. It was then a private school, 
but afterwards passed under the control of the 
Municipality. Six years after its eatablishment 
it was abolished, but reopened within a year, and 
in March, 1884, it was transferred to the Nosho- 
musho and called the Tokyo Commercial 
School. In May the following year it was 
placed under the Educational Department 
and in the following September the Foreign 
Language School was amalgamated with 
it. The total number of students that had 
attended the school and its supplemental 
courses was 1,500, and 118 had graduated from 
the school and 55 from the special course for 
training in accounts. The roll for the present 
year comprises 438 names. The fact that the 
number of-graduates is so small is accounted 
for by the increasing appreciation of and 
demand for practical commercial education, 
many pupils electing to enter on business life 
without waiting for graduation. The preparatory 
course extends over one year and the fixed course 
over three years. The subjects taught are 


commercial correspondence, arithmetic, book- 


keeping, geography, history, commerce, eco- 


nomy, statistics, law, English, French, German, 
Chinese, and generally practical training in 
commerce. The object of the School formerly 
was merely to impart such an education as 
might fit boys to be merchants, but its scope 
has since been greatly enlarged, and its curri- 
culum is designed to prepare them for official 
posts, and positions of trust and responsibility 
in connection with the great enterprises of 
commerce. 


A corresponDEnt of the Afaénichi Shimbun 
is facetious over a propagandist scheme started 
by the superintendent of a Shinto sect. The 
gentleman in question, Mr. Tanaka, of the 
Shingo-Kyo body, proposes to raise a sum 
of 400,000 yen to disseminate Shinto prin- 
ciples with a view to promoting the welfare 
and prosperity of the country. His project 
bears the names, as supporters, of Viscount 
Hijikata, the late Viscount Mishima, and Baron 
Takasaki, while Mr. Ota, chief of the Azabu 
suburban district, has shown himself most active 
by the distribution of circulars among his con- 
stituents. In order to stimulate contributions, 
rewards are offered, consisting chiefly of charms. 
Persons who give 100 yen and above will receive 
gold charms, which will defend the bodies 
of the wearers from all harm; their names will 
be inscribed on a memorial to be erected at the 
Ise Shrines, and an annual performance of the 
Daidat-kagura will ensure the spiritual welfare 
of their families. Those who contribute 50 yen 
and over will receive gold charms, and their 
names will be inscribed: on the memorial monu- 
ment. Those who give 3 yer and over will re- 
ceive, according to the amount of money they 
contribute, various kinds of charms to guard 
them against external evil influences. Now, 
some of the charms are of gold, some of silver, 
and others of copper, of wood, and of paper. 
Are they all similar in eflicacy, or are the bless- 
ings and benefits they confer regulated by scale 
according to the amount of money contributed ? 


WE read in the vernacular press that the Autho- 
rities are considering means to encourage the 
export of rice. It is plain that a market for this 
important staple exists abroad and that if the 
trade in it can be developed, Japan will benefit 
considerably. The question of transportation 
has no litte bearing on the matter. 
is now chiefly exported from Kobe, its destina- 
tion being Hamburg, Liverpool, and London. 
But the principal place of production is Kiushiu, 
and it is evident that if the rice could be ex- 
ported direct from the place of production a 
saving of expense would be effected. The pre- 
sent idea, therefore, is to permit the loading of 
rice at Shimonoseki in foreign vessels. Un- 
doubtedly if foreign ships were permitted to 
load, not at Shimonoseki only but at any port in 
the rice districts, the export of the staple would 
be materially encouraged. 


Tue Sift Shimpo, commenting, on a note in 
the estimates for the 22nd fiscal year as to the 
establishment of Consulates at Bremen, Odessa, 
Bombay, and Vancouver, remarks that the Bre- 
men official has already been appointed, while 
the others will follow shortly. Our contem- 
porary points out that this matter of Consulates 
would be very easy if only merchants could be 
obtained to act as representatives, but in the 
present state of commercial affairs in this country 


The grain, 


such an arrangement is almost out of the ques- 
tion. From the point of view of business impor- 
tance the more consulates there are the better, 
but the question of expense is a serious diffi- 
culty. The result of economical considerations 
is that the Governmentis deterred from providing 
such consular representation abroad as in other 
circumstances it would. 


We (Foochow Echo) have it on good authority 
that the Nippon Yusen Kaisha will shortly esta- 
blish a regular line of steamers between Naga- 
saki and Foochow, touching at Tamsui and 
Amoy, and probably Swatow will also be made a 
port of call. The principal articles of export 
from Japan to China consist of salt fish, béche- 
de-mer, and other edibles. These have hitherto 
been sent to Shanghai, which acts as a centre 
of distribution, from which the produce is 
carried in junks to the ontports. It is claimed 
that the proposed line of steamers will draw 
away all the coast carrying trade from the junks, 
which is said to be sufficiently large to warrant 
the running of a regular line of steamers. 


A private letter from Kobe mentions that an 
attempt is being made at that port to start a 
paper by the individual who failed to establish 
the Japan Review on a firm footing in Yoko- 
hama. Itis to be hoped that the Kobe printer 
will not meet with the same treatment as his 
confrére of the Fapan Review. Thereare silly 
people everywhere, but a printing office that 
undertakes to bring out a paper for an im- 
pecunious editor, and goes on doing so graéts 
week after week, deserves to lose a few hundred 
dollars. 


Tue Matnicht Shimbun states that, owing to 


changes in the plans of the temporary buildings 
of Parliament, the Construction Bureau has 
asked that the estimates be increased from 
95,000 yer to 170,000 yer. The Cabinet, how- 
ever, refused to sanction a higher figure than 
140,000 yer, with which sum the work must be 
completed. 


WE are authorised to state that the whole of the 
capital for the Club Hotel has been subscribed, 
and that the concern has been successfully 
floated as a limited liability company. The 
company, which will take possession at an early 
date, have been fortunate in securing the ser- 
vices of the late proprietors as managers. 


Tue Oceanic reports having passed a quantity 
of wreckage off Osima, on approaching which 
to ascertain if life could be saved, it was dis- 
covered to be a junk presenting the appearance 
of having been cut in two by collision. From 
the quantity of planks lashed together floating 
in the vicinity, it was probably timber laden. 


SEVERAL tremors were felt on Wednesday night 

between nine o'clock and twelve, and at half-past 
one a long and violent earthquake occurred 

which, though not so severe as that of last month, 

was doubtless sufficient to rouse most people. 
from sleep. 


We notice in the Melbourne newspapers that 
the Queen has conferred the decoration of 
C.M.G. upon Dr. Brownless (uncle of the Rey. 
E. C, Irwine), who is Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of Melbourne. 


Mr. Troup, Assistant-Judge in EI.B.M.’s Court, 
has decided the question of costs in the case of 
alleged embezzlement brought against J. Lyon. 
The prosecutor is-ordered to pay defendant's costs 
to the amount of $50, and interpreter’s fee $10. 
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COUNT GOTO'S RE-ENTRY INTO 
THE CABINET. 
———_»—_—_—_— 

O event has created more excitement 
of late in the world of politics than 


the entry of Count Goro into the Cabinet.. 


There are many reasons for this interest. 
Count Goro, although for nearly twelve 
years he stood apart from his former col- 
leagues and took no share in the admini- 
stration of the country, has always been 
recognised as one of the foremost spirits 
in the great work of ‘the Restoration, and 
justly classed with the leading promoters 
of the anti-feudal movement ; a politician 
who did not fear to speak his mind even 
to the Shégun himself. There are now 
numbered in the front rank of officialdom 
six men distinguished by the receipt of the 
much coveted Shétex-roku, or pension for 
distinguished services ; a pension granted 
in perpetuity, the possessor of which is 
honoured as a national benefactor. It is 


given for either military (44é) or civil 


(dunké) service. In the military class are 
Count KuropA, with a pension of 700 
koku .annually, Counts YAMAGATA and 
YAMADA, with pensions of 600 koku each, 
and Count SAIGO with a pension of 300 
rtyo. In the civil class are Count Hu1ji- 
KATA, with a pension of 100 soku, and 
Count GOTO with a pension of a thousand 
koku. ‘These figures alone are sufficient 
to indicate the nature of the services ren- 
dered by Count GOTO at the epoch of the 
Restoration. He stood, indeed, at that 
time on the same level as Kibo, OkuBo, 
and the elder SAiGo, and his retirement 
from the Cabinet in 1876 was regarded by 
the nation with surprise and uneasiness. 
The Mediatized Government was then only 
in its ninth year, yet differences of opinion 
had already arisen among its chiefs as to 
the fitting time for popular enfranchise- 
ment, and these differences resulted in 
Count GoTo’s retirement. Count GOTO 
did not at first attempt to propagate his 
views by agitation. He remained almost 
entirely quiescent for ten years. But in 
the spring of 1887 he re-entered the poli- 
tical arena, and travelled from place to 
place in the provinces, delivering addresses 
which attracted considerable attention. It 
was not then clear, and it is not now clear, 
that the Count proposed any radical 
change in the country’s polity. He had 
separated from his former colleagues on 
grounds that no longer existed, for the 
date for the promulgation of a Constitution 
had been solemnly fixed by the EMPEROR, 
and no agitator dreamed of attempt- 
ing to meddle with that decision. The 
Count’s campaign seems to have been 
chiefly directed against abuses which he 
detected, or thought that he detected, in 
the practice of the Administration. We 
write without assurance upon this point, 
for unfortunately the Count’s speeches 
were not accurately reported. He was 
often made to say things which he never 
could have said, and sometimes his criti- 


cisms were so perverted as to appear 
ludicrous: Broadly speaking, however, his 
great object of attack was clan government 
(Hambatsu Seifu). ‘This, indeed, was the 
only platform possible to intelligent op; 
position prior to the promulgation of the 
Constitution. Differences of opinion might 
exist with regard to special features of 
foreign policy, the imposition of particular 
taxes, the limits of compulsory education, 
and so forth. But such questions were 
not fundamental. Whatever their tem- 
porary importance, they sank into insigni- 
ficance beside the incomparably larger 
problem : was the administration of public 
affairs to remain subjected to clan in- 
fluences almost as much as had been the 
case before the fall of feudalism. The 
people had invented a new name for this 
kind of government: they called it Fé7ctsu 
Seifu, or the government of sentiment, 
by which subtle term they implied that 
offices were bestowed, not according to 
merit, but according to clan feeling. 
Here, undoubtedly, the nation had some 
reason to be critical. For whatever the 
intentions of individual Ministers might 
be, the history of the Government as a 
whole indicated that the supremacy of 
clans had survived their nominal disinte- 
gration. The sequel of the Restoration 
seemed to be simply this, that Satsuma 
and Choshiu had virtually replaced Toku- 
gawa. Careful thought shows, indeed, 
that such a state of affairs was inevitable. 
Between Japan’s passage from feudalism 
to a constitutional polity, there must of 
necessity have been an inlerregnum, during 
which the direction of affairs naturally 
devolved upon those who overthrew feu- 
dalism and undertook the task of trans- 
ferring to the people themselves the power 
previously wielded by the military classes. 
Equally natural, however, was the gradual 
revolt of public opinion against this inter- 
regnum, for had the nation remained pas- 
sive, its title to claim further reforms 
would have been nullified. Count GoTo, 
then, built his political platform on the 
Hambatsu Seifu, and echoing the mood 
of the time, soon gathered about him a 
powerful party. We have said, in writing 
of the Grand Association (Daidé Dan- 
ketsu), that it might be briefly described 
as an aggregation of all the anti-govern- 
mental elements in the State: the ma- 
jority of its members were probably held 
together by no link more intelligible 
than a sentiment of opposition to the 
actual possessors pf power. But the 
substitution of popular rights for clan 
privileges was ostensibly the motive of 
its leaders. To what extent, then, was 
the vazson d’étre of the party affected by 
the promulgation of the Constitution? In 
the first place, the original cause of its 
leader's retirement from the Cabinet dis- 
appeared. No question any longer ex- 
isted as to the period of popular en- 
franchisement. A national assembly was 
to be convened in 18g0, and the powers 


vested in it did not, on the whole, fall 
short of the most sanguine expectations. 
But this fact did not entirely dispose of 
the Hambatsu problem. The Japanese 
have for centuries been accustomed to see 
military despotism grow up in the shadow 
of the Throne. The appearance of Im- 
perial sanction was always sufficient to 
convert might into right in feudal times, 
and the memory of those days is still fresh 
in the mind of the nation. When, there- 
fore, the Constitution was promulgated, 
men searched it eagerly to find some dis- 
tinct assurance that the Cabinet’s tenure 
of office should depend. on its ability to 
command the confidence of the Diet and 
not simply on its success in pretexting 
Imperial sanction. There is no such pro- 
vision in any Western Constitution. Its 
insertion would, indeed, be superfluous, 
since nothing can be more certain than 
that a Cabinet incompetent either to make 
laws or to levy taxes without parliamentary 
consent, cannot possibly hope to retain 
office after it has forfeited parliamentary 
confidence. But under Japan’s peculiar 
circumstances a section of her politicians 
looked for even more than is guaranteed 
in Occidental Constitutions, and sought to 
persuade others what they professed to 
believe themselves, namely, that the omis- 
sion of any special provision bearing on 
the subject of Cabinet responsibility was 
a device for perpetuating the Haméatsu 
Seifu. Among the members of the Dardé- 
Danketsu there are doubtless some who 
believe this. They are the men whom we 
have described as being united under a 
standard of blind opposition to the present 
repositories of power. But Count GOTO 
cannot believe anything of the sort. At 
all events he declares that he does not 
believe it. Forhe enters the Cabinet as 
the avowed advocate of party government 
(Setté-natkaku), and he invites the Grand - 
Association to let events determine the 
measure of his fidelity to that policy. It 
should be observed that as yet party 
politics have no real existence in Japan. 
There have been parties in name, the 
Fiyu-to, the Katshin-to, the Hoshu-to, 
the Datdo Danketsu and others, but the 
difference between them has never been 
one of principle. They are unanimous 
in their profession of a progressive pro- 
gramme, though they vary more or less in 
their estimate of the rapidity with which it 
should be pursued. Now, however, the 
question of despatch or deliberation is 
practically delegated to the people: it will 
be decided by the action of the Diet, not 
by the opinion of this politician or of that. 
Thus there remains absolutely nothing to 
debar Count GOTO, or Count ITAGAKI, or 
Viscount TANI from entering the Cabinet. 
This is the second great epoch in the poli- 
tical history of the Afezj? era, the Dai-nt 
no Ishin. The first was an epoch of pre- 
paration for popular enfranchisement ; the 
second is the epoch of actual enfranchise- 
ment. It seems only fitting that those 
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who were leaders at the inauguration of 
the first should assist at the consummation 
of the second. Finis coronat opus. Were 
there any radical differences of principle 
involved, we may be sure that the Cabinet 
would not be more reluctant to receive 
Count GoTo into its ranks than he would 
be toenterthem. But Count GoTo knows 
very well, and has doubtless taken mea- 
sures to confirm his knowledge, that the 
colleagues he rejoins after a separation of 
twelve years are entirely at one with him 
in their desire to abolish clan influences 
and to make the Government purely na- 
tional in character. His céoperation can- 
not fail to promote that object, and we 
agree with the Chéya Shimbun in hoping 
that it preludes the return to power of 
Count ITAGAKI and Viscount TANI also. 
_ But it indicates, at the same time, that 
Japanese statesmen have adopted a line of 
policy in pursuing which they will have to 
solve many curious problems and face 
many puzzling conjunctures. 


FAPANESE STOCK AND OTHER 
"EXCHANGES. 
———_e-—_-—_—_- 
[* a paper read before the German 
Asiatic Society, Herr MAYET gives us 
a very interesting account of the constitu- 
tion and working of these institutions. 
If English folks may venture to criticize 
German literary style we should say that 
it is always a pleasure to read Herr 
MayeT. His style is clear and incisive, 
and one is seldom at a loss for his 
meaning—a merit not always found in 
German books. As to the contents of 
Herr MAYET’S paper, the best plan will be 
to give a summary its contents and allow 
our readers to form their own opinion. 

The organization of Exchanges in Japan 
which has many distinctive features of its 
own, rests, says Herr MAYET, on the 
Law of 4th May, 1878. One feature 
in their organization is that they take 
the form of Joint-Stock Companies and 
pay tax tothe Government. Where the 
Exchanges were formed, eg. at Osaka, 
Yokohama, and Tokyo, there were no 
corporations in existence to which their 
management could be with safety en- 
trusted, the Chambers of Commerce being 
still only in their infancy. Nor was it in 
any sense desirable that the. Exchanges 
should be directly under State control. 
Hence their formation on the joint 
stock principle, after the model of the 
London Stock Exchange, with, of course, 
considerable modifications for local needs. 
By this system the “ hundred Argus eyes 
of private interest” are a sufficient check 
upon ordinary mismanagement, while at 
the same time the Government retains a 
control by holding caution money to the 
amount of, ye 130,000, and by granting 
to the Exchanges licences which must 
be renewed every five years. The 
tax payable by the Exchanges is one- 


tenth of their gross receipts; while, 
in order to facilitate supervision a half- 
yearly return must be made to the Minister 
of Finance, and the books of the Asso- 
ciation are at all times accessible to the 
inspection of the members. 

Herr MAYET now passes on to the laws 
which concern the brokers on the various 
Exchanges, taking for his model the 
statutes of the Osaka Exchange, which all 
the other Exchanges in the country have 
more or less accurately imitated. It is not 
sufficient, he observes, that an Exchange 
should merely exist for the purpose of 
bringing together supply and demand. 
Such an Exchange would not be able to levy 
even a registration-fee on the transactions 
concluded with in its walls, as it would 
be easy for the buyer and seller after 
meeting within the Exchange to con- 
clude the actual .transaction in some 
other place, and so evade the payment of 
afeealtogether. An Exchange must fulfil 
a further purpose of affording a guarantee 
for the due fulfilment of the contracts 
made within its walls and under its sanc- 
tions. If, as COURTOIS says, there are 
three kinds of speculators ‘on Change :” 
—(l1). those who have goods but no money ; 
(1). those who have money and no goods; 
(111). those who have neither money nor 
goods; itis abundantly clear that every 
possible precaution should be taken against 


‘the third class of speculators. The Japa- 


nese method, as given us by Herr MAYET, 
is somewhat as follows :—In the first place, 
Government demands a deposit of 5 per 
cent. of the value of the effects in which 
transactions take place, as caulion-money. 
But, as though this were not enough, the 
Osaka Exchange takes the following extra 
precautions: Should fluctuations take place 
in the market sufficient to make a dif- 
ference equal to one-half of the caution- 
money already deposited, additional cau- 
tion-money to the amount of the fluctuation 
must be de. posited by the losing party by 
a certain time on the following day (Hom- 
ba-tachiai); should the fluctuations amount 
to 60 per cent. of the caution-money, 
this additional deposit must be made 
by 4 pm. of the same day; and in 
case of still greater fluctuation a further 
deposit may be demanded. Of course, as 
soon as the prices come back to the original 
quotations these deposits are returned. 
Further, either party may, ten days before 
the day of settlement, demand a further 
deposit of caution-moneys. Any party 
failing to make these deposits when de- 
manded is considered to have been guilty 
of abreach of contract, and treated accord- 
ingly. Furthermore, the contracting par- 
ties are obliged to be at the Exchange 
every day during the hours of business 
from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

The members of the Exchange cannot, 
therefore, be merchants attending from 
time to time as business takes them ; they 


must be brokers devoting the whole of 


their time to this matter. In Japan only 


system 
are made, not in the private books of the 
individual broker, but in the public books 
of the institution. It thus becomes possible 
to get, without much difficulty, a statistical 
record of the amount and magnitude of 
business done. The system also facilitates 
immediate action on the part of the cor- 
poration against an offending broker. For 
this purpose every broker is obliged to 
make a daily entry in the books, which are 
always open to the inspection of the public. 
It is true that means are thus afforded to 
a designing man to find out about his 
neighbour’s business and to make a profit 
thereby, but, on the whole, the advantages 
of the system would seem to more than 
counterbalance its disadvantages. 


authorized brokers may enter into transac- 
tions. These transactions stand in the 
brokers’ names, and in case a client fails to 
fulfil hisengagement the brokerhas to suffer 
for it, as the Exchange only acknowledges 
the engagements made by its own members. 
This makes a great difference between 


the European stock broker and his Japa- 


nese confrére. In Europe the broker is 


the agent, theoretically unable to enter 
into contracts in his own name, and only 
acting for the principals. 
the principal, and has all a principal’s re- 
sponsibilities. 


In Japan he is 


A further peculiarity of the Japanese 
is that entries of transactions 


We have still to consider the method of 


procedure against a defaulting broker. 
Within 24 hours after notice of default has 
been given to the officers of the Exchange, 
another broker is commissioned to carry 
out the original bargain, and the offending 
party has to bear whatever loss there may 
be through fluctuations, &c. 
is deducted from the caution-money, which 


This amount 


is confiscated, and the defaulting broker’s 
name is struck off the roll. 

The business transactions are as fol- 
lows :—(1). Kigitsu Ukewatashi, t.e. trans- 


actions to be settled on a fixed date, 
generally the last of the month, or of one of 
the following months. 
kirt, t.e. transactions to be finished any time 


(11). Aigennat Shi- 


within a fixed period. By the latter system, 


A buys from B at a certain rate, and 


during the fixed period has the right to 
sell to B at the current rates, which may 
be higher or lower according to circum- 
stances. This would really seem to bean 


evasion of the bye-laws of the Exchanges, 
but it seems to be the most popular kind of 


transaction. In the Tokyo Exchanges the 
transactions are mostly of the latter kind, 
with the periods of settlement made as 
long as possible. 


THE BUDGET. 
—_—_____—_ 
HE Budget for the current fiscal year, 
of which we published an authorized 
translation in our last issue, has elicited little 
comment, though some interest attaches 
to it as the last Estimate of this particular 
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form that will ever be issued in Japan. 
For the twenty-fourth Budget will have to 
be voted by the Diet, and the twenty-third 
will be remodelled, according to the New 
Law of Finance, as set forth by Count 
MATSUKATA in a note to this, the twenty- 
second. When the people’s represent- 
atives come to consider questions of 
revenue and expenditure with fuller know- 


ledge and responsibility, they will doubt- 
less cease to look for heroic changes. 
Hitherto, however, the cry has been re- 
trenchment : never mind the method of 
retrenching ; only retrench. The Govern- 
ment, on its side, has always pledged 
itself to effect every possible economy, but 
in spite of desire there and willingness 
here, the annual total of expenditure 
steadily increases. Of course this is in- 
evitable. A nation is nothing more or 
less than a growing family, and the cost 
of managing its affairs must of necessity 


grow too. It is so everywhere, and on 


the whole we think that Japan may count 
herself very fortunate in respect of the 
price she pays for her administration. 
The affairs of an empire of thirty-eight 
million inhabitants, its army, navy, police, 
judicature, public works, and so forth, are 
all managed for a paltry sum of less than 
twelve millions sterling. Twenty years 


hence there will probably be a very 


different story to tell. National assemblies 
have never exhibited much genius for 
retrenchment, and when the people have 
to vote their own budgets, there will be 
less inclination on the part of their 


framers to cut them down than there is now. 

Roughly speaking, the expenditure and 
revenue balance each other: this year. 
The difference in favour of the latter is 


only some four thousand yex, or about six 


hundred pounds sterling. Such a margin 
seems almost ludicrously small, and may 
be converted into a serious deficit by any 
of the accidents common in the annual life 
of a nalion. On the other hand, the 
Minister of Finance appears to have kept 
his figures well within their elastic capa- 
cities. Take the item of Customs Dues, 
for example. Last year the total collected 
under this heading was 4,825,386 yen. 
The estimated income fér the current year 
is, however, set down at only 4,105,542 yeu. 
Ifcorresponding modesty hasbeen observed 
in respect of the other items, the account 
may be accepted without any uneasiness. 
For our own part, indeed, we have ceased 
to look with apprehensive eyes at Japanese 
finance. Difficulties that seem insuperable 
are met with apparent ease, and dilemmas 
far beyond the country’s visible resources 
are tranquilly negotiated. Nothingsurprises 
us any longer. ‘Two years ago there were 
palpable symptoms of an approaching 
crisis in the money-market. The danger- 
ous process of fixing floating capital was 
going on at a reckless rate, and enterprises 
of all sorts were being started here, there, 
and everywhere. Maniy indications pointed 
to a crash in the spring or summer of 1888, 


but the Minister of Finance foresaw the 
event, and made such dispositions that the 
country was saved, temporarily at all 
events, from the impending disaster. Such 
an achievement looks paltry, of course, 
when compared with the extraordinary 
story of Japan’s return to specie pay- 
ments. But a higher exercise of financial 
ability is probably required to tide the 


country over the consequences of resuming 


hard money payments than to bring it to 
the point of resumption. The one prob- 
lem presents tolerably clear and limited 
conditions: the other is of a subtle and 


many-sided character. It is not yet pos- 


sible to describe the measures adopted by 


Count MATSUKATA for the purpose of 
averting a crisis, neither is it possible to 
assert that their success has been more 
than temporary. Thus far, however, we 
may say of Japan that she has been carried 
through a crucial period of ber financial 


history in a manner almost uniquely skilful 
and happy. 

The increase of expenditure this year is, 
in round numbers, twelve hundred thou- 
sand yen—less than two hundred thousand 


pounds stering. The chief item of in- 
crease is an addition of five hundred thou- 


sand yeu to the expenditure of the Imperial 


Household. The appropriation on this 


account has hitherto been two millions and 


ahalf vex. It is now raised to three mil- 


lions. The Constitution provides that the 
expenditure of the Imperial Household 
shall be defrayed yearly out of the National 
Treasury, according to the amount fixed, 
and that the consent of the Dietis not re- 
quired except in respect of an increase. It 


isnot publicly known why an addition of 


half'a million has been made at the present 


juncture, but the total as it now stands is 


certainly small enough to satisfy the most 
rigid economist. There are few rulers in 
the world who live more frugally than the 
EMPEROR of Japan. If five hundred thou- 


sand ‘pounds sterling suffices to defray the 
expenses of the Household, as well as 


of the Imperial Princes who have separate 
establishments, Japan may congratulate 


herself on possessing the luxury of Imperi- 


alism for a remarkably moderate outlay. 
The other items of increase are insigni- 
ficant, and full explanations of them are 
given in the notes appended to the Budget. 
The Privy Council, established last spring, 
requires an appropriation of 110,000 yen ; 
the Educational Department receives an 
increase of 150,000 yer, to meet the ex- 
penses of five Upper Middle Schools; the 
Judicial Department and the Department 
of Communications also receive slight 
increases of appropriation owing to cor- 
responding development of their functions, 
and some expenses connected with the 
police are thrown upon the shoulders of 
the Treasury, owing to a change in the 
manner of allotting certain taxes. On the 
Revenue side, the items of increase are 
250,000 yex, in round numbers, from the 
tax on tobacco, 36,000 yer on the ex- 


port of alcoholic liquors from Hokkaido ; 
1,100,000 yex from customs dues, and 
250,000 yer—Extraordinary Revenue— 
on account of the sale of the Miike Coal 
Mine. Slight decreases appear under 
several items, but they are too trivial to 
be worth notice. On the whole, therefore, 
the Budget for this fiscal year offers no 
features of note. It represents a perfectly 
normal state of affairs. Almost the last 
traces of the burdens imposed on ‘the 
Treasury in connection with the fiat cur- 
tency have disappeared, and when the 
Diet is required to undertake its first 
discussion of the national finances, it will 
have to deal with a very simple and 
straightforward record. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF THE NAVAL 
DEPARTMENT. 


_———_o——_-—- 


_We hereby give our sanction to the preseut or- 
dinance relating to the revision of the organization 
of the Naval Department, and order the same to 
be duly promulgated. 


(His Impetial Majesty’s Sign Manual.) 
‘(Privy Seal.) 
Dated March 7th, 1889. 
(Countersiyned.) F 
Count Kuropa Kiyoraka, 
Minister President of State. 


IMPERIAL Orpinance No. XXIX. 
ORGANIZATION OF THE NavaL DEPARTMENT. 


Art. 1.—The Minister of State for the Navy 
shall control all matters relating to the Navy, 
shall have command of all naval officers and civil 
officials attached to, and supervise the various 
branches of, the Navy. 

Art. 1.—The offices in the Navy shall be filled 
by naval officers, but civil officials shall be employ- 
ed under the rules applicable in common to the 
respective Departments. 

Art. Ifl.—No Bureau of General Business shall 
be established in the Naval Department, but the 
business of the Department shall be arranged by 
the Vice-Minister in the Bureau of the Minister. 

Aut. 1V.—There shall be two private secietaries 
in the Bureau of the Minister, one of whom shall 
at the same time discharge the duties of another 
office. 

Art. V.--In addition to the officials specified in 
the rules applicable in common to the respective 
Departments, one skujt (Director) and one assis- 
tant shut shall be appoiuted to the Bureau of the 
Minister. 

Art. VI.—Subject to the control of the Vice- 
Minister, the Director shall deal with matters 1elat- 
ing to the Minister’s Bureau, the assistant shuye 
aiding him in the discharge of his duties. - 

Art. VII.-—In addition to the matters mentioned 
in the rules applicable in comanon to the respective 
Departments, such as belong to the Section of Do- 
cuments and the Section of Correspondence in the 
Burean of General Business, shall be dealt with in 
the Minister’s Bureau. 


Art. VIIE.—The Section of Records shall be 
attached to the: Minister’s Bureau, and all business 
to be dealt with in the Sections of Records and 
Correspondence in the Bureau of General Busi- 
ness, as provided in the rules applicable to the 
respective departments in common, will be tran- 
sacted there. 

Art. [X.—No Secretary or Counsellor shall be 
appointed in the Naval Department. 

Art. X.—No Vice- Directors shall be appointed in 
the various Bureaux of the Naval Depattment, 
In each section an assistant chief shall be appoint- 
ed to aid the chief in the discharge of his duties. 

Art. XI1.—The following Bureaux shall be esta- 
blished in the Naval Department :— 

First Bureau. 

Second Bureau. 

Bureau of Accounts, 

Act. XIE—-There shall be dealt with In the First 
Bureau matters relating to the appointment of 
officers, instructors, and judges, to conscription, 
to the education, training, discipline and behaviour 
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of conscripts, and to salaries, allowances, travel- 
ling expenses, clothing, provisions, hospitals and 
prisons. 

To deal with the above matters there shall be 
established First, Second, Vhird and Naval Court 
Sections. 


The Chief and sub Chief of the Naval Court sec- 
tion shall be judges of the Tokyo Naval Court, 
whose original functions shall remain unaltered. 


Art. XI11.—There shall be dealt with in the 
Second Bureau matters relating to the construc- 
tion and repair of vessels and arms, the prepara- 
tion and supply of arms, ammunition and neces- 
silies toships, and matters relating to land and 
buildings. : 

To deal with the above matters there shall be 
established T[irst, Second, ‘Third, and Fourth 
Sections. 

Art. XIV.—In addition to business specified in 
the rules applicable to the respective Departments 
in common, such as relate to the financial busi- 
ness of Admiralty Offices, fleets, etc., the receipts 
and disbursements of the Naval Department, and 
the investigations of the naval funds, shall be dealt 
with by the Bureau of Accounts, under which 
First, Second, and Third Sections shall be establi- 
shed to transact the various branches of the above 
business. : : 

Art. XV.—No Section of Audit shall he establi- 
shed in the Bureau of Accounts, and the method 
of auditing the naval accounts shall be specially 
fixed. Business specified in the rules applicable 
in common to the respective departments as be- 
longing to the Section of Receipts and Disburse- 
ments, shall be dealt with by the Third Section of 
the Burean of Accounts; and business relating to 
land and buildings belonging to the Section of 
Supply shall be dealt with by the Fourth Section 
of the First Bureau, the remainder of the business 
of the Section of Supply being dealt with by the 
Second Section of the Bureau of Accounts. 


THE NAVAL STAFF BOARD. 
a eo Se Se 


We hereby give our sanction to the present ordi- 
nance relating to the Naval Staff Board Regula- 
tions, and order the same to be duly promulgated. 


(His Imperial Majesty’s Sign-Manual.) 
(Privy Seal.) 
Dated March 7th, 1889. 
(Countersigned) 

Count Kuropa KiyotTaka, 
Minister President of State. 

Count Saigo TsuKuMICHI, 
Minister of State for the Navy. 


ImpertaL Orpinance No. XXX. 
Nava Srarr Boarp REGULATIONS. 

Art. 1.—In addition to the provisions of the 
organization of the respective Departments, the 
Minister of State for the Navy shall take part 
in all secret deliberations on naval affairs, and 
shall prepare the necessary plans of expeditions, 
naval operations, and coast defence. 

Art. 11.—Under the Minister of State for the 
Navy there shall be appointed the Naval Staff 
Board, for the control of matters in connection 
with such necessary naval plans, 

Art. ILL.—In the Naval Staff Board there shall 
be one chief of the rank of Admiral, who shall 
superintend the entire business of the Board. 

Art. [V.—In the Naval Staff Board there shall be 
First, Second, and ‘Vhird Sections to transact the 
various branches of the business of the Board as 
follows :— 

First Section.—Preparations for expeditions and 
naval operations and arrangements for marine 
transport. 

Second Section.—Coast Defence. 

Third Section.—Intelligence. 

Art. V.—Each chief of a Section shall be an 
officer of the rank of captain. Four officers—one 
commander and three lieutenants—shall be ap- 
pointed to each of the First and Third Sections ; 
and one commander and two lieutenants shall b 
appointed to the Second Section. ; ; 

Art. VI.—Any one Section may be required by 
the Chief of the Board to undertake also the busi- 
ness of another Section. 

Art. VIL. - Two officers of the rank of lieute- 
nant shall be appointed as aides to the Minister 
and to the Chief of the Board, and such officers 
shall also if required by the Chief of the Board 
take part in the work of the Sections. 

Art. VIIL.—In addition to the above, several 
officials of hannin rank shall be appointed as 
clerks. 


to which I have the honour of belonging, an old 
Diplomatist of high reputation gave me a_ piece 
of advice. ‘Wherever you go,” he said, “to 
whatever country you may be appointed, re- 
member that your first business is to study the 
people and to try and understand their habits and 
customs. Unless you can succeed in this, unless 
you can acquire some knowledge of the inhabitants 
and establish some cselations of friendship with 
them, you will never know much about the 
country.” [have tried toact upon this advice for 
thirty years, and have found its advantage, and I 
can sincerely recommend it to all my countrymen 
as well as to all foreigners in Japan.—(Cheers.) 
It has been my good fortune to be twice en- 
tuusted with the care of British interests in this 
county, first in 1883 and 1884, and again 
for a_longer period in 1887, 1888, and 1889. I 
hope I have been successful in furthering them.— 
(Loud applause.) On the many occasions I have 
been brought officially in contact with their Ex- 
cellencies Counts Inouye, Ito, and Okuma, I have 
found these statesmen ever ready to lend their 
friendly céoperation in promoting Anglo-Japanese 
interests, and desirous of cementing still more 
closely the friendly relations that so happily exist be- 
tween this empire and Great Britain.—(Applause.) 
Your Chairman in his speech laid much stress on 
the services I have rendered to this club. It cer- 
tainly would be false modesty on my part to say 
that [have done nothing to promote its interests.— 
(Loud cheers.) Membeis have often remarked that 
Trench was the father of the Club, and though the 
value of the relationship from the Club’s point of 
view is exaggerated, I may frankly admit that my 
own feclings towards it have been as those of a mo- 
ther towards her tender offspring.—(Laughter and 
cheers.) But I donot fora moment claim the credit 
of having made the Club what it is to-day. [have 
only céoperated with others, aud your thanks are 
due not less to several gentlemen here this evening 
and to some who have left Japan.—(Applause.) -I 
need nat remind you of what Count Inouye has 
done for us.—(Loud cheers.) He indeed is the verit- 
able father of the Club, who called it into being, 
gave it all the support of his great influence, and 
has been the true cause of its success.—(Cheers.) I 
greatly regret his Excellency’s unavoidable absence 
this evening, for were he present I am sure that 
it would give him sincere pleastire to witness the 
striking testimony borne by thislargeassemblage to 
his sagacious policy of providing means to bring his 
countrymen and foreigners into intimate social con- 
tact.—(Loud cheers.) It was he who gave a 
home, and such a home, forthe infant begotten of his 
kindly and liberal policy; it washe who appointed 
his own son to he one its nurses, so solicitous was 
he for its welfare, and itis to him that our thoughts 
never fail to turn when we meet here time after 
ume to strengthen old friendships and cement new 
ones.—(L.oud applause.) ‘The infant, gentlemen, 
has had many nurses to tide it over the troubles 
of its tender years, and it is a striking evidence of 
the strength of its natural constitution — the 
strength of the lines drawing all nationalities to- 
gether in this most pleasant and hospitable coun- 
try—that although its caprices were humoured 
and its extravagant tendencies yielded Lo, it did not 
become spoiled, but grew up at last to be the stur- 
dy and manageable youth it is to-day.—(Cheers.) 
‘There was indeed a time, in ils most tender days, 
when it threatened to fall a prey to some of the 
ills of childhood, but it was happily tided over its 
perils by Nurse Stone, Nurse Stevens, and other 
benevolent and judicious care-takers.— (Laughter 
and applause.) Our thanks are due to those 
Nurses, and I may add to Nurse Saito also, 
who, although he never discharged any of the 
duties attaching ‘o his post, nevertheless in- 
spired the other Nurses with courage and self- 
confidence, for he declared that so long as 
the infant was in their hands, his interference 
must be wholly superfluous, and to this re- 
solution he adhered with a degree of consistency 
as unique as it was admirable.—(Laughter and 
cheers.) Gentlemen, I have said that the infant 
was wayward and capricious, and I can justify the 
terms. For almost before it had learned to arti- 
culate, it began to complain of the things provided 
for it. It didn’t like its billiard tables; it wanted 
more accommodation; it must have the choicest 
viands and the Lest cooks in the East, and in fact 
it behaved as though it had an instinctive know- 
ledge.that ils existence was a necessity to Tokyo, 
as indeed it has come to be.—(Loud cheers.) 
Well, gentlemen, at this trying juncture the infant 
fell into the hands of one of the most benevolent 
and indulgent Nurses that ever fondled a baby.— 
I mean Nurse Glover.—(Loud cheers.} Nurse 
Glover had nothing to refuse it. Never mind 
whether the infant was already better provided for 
than any of its fellow-children in the Far East. It 
must be still better provided for. Never mind 
whether its allowance was already overdrawn andno 
means to purchase new luxuries were forthcoming. 


FAREWELL BANQUET TO THE HON. 
P. LE POER TRENCH. 
—_—_—--$—- ----— ? 


On Wednesday evening (the 27th instant) the 
members of the ‘Tokyo Club entertained the Hon, 
P. Le Poer Trench at a farewell banquet. ‘The 
chief banqueting hall of the Rokumei-kan barely 
sufficed to accommodate the party, which numbered 
about one hundred and twenty. ‘The chair was 
occupied by the Vice-President, Mr. H. W. Deni- 
son, and the Vice-chair by the Honorary Secre- 
tary, Mr. T. B. Glover. Among those present 
were their Excellencies Admiral Count) Kawa- 
mura, Marquis Nabeshima, Admiral Viscount 
Enomoto, Vice-Admiral Viscount Kabayama, Vis- 
count Inouye, Baron Nagaoka, the Represent- 
atives of Austria-Hungary, the United States, and 
Hawaii, the Hon. W. J. G. Napier, Judge Jamie- 
son, &c. Their Excellencies Count Matsukata 
and the German Representative had expressed 
their regrels at not being able to be present, and 
Count Okuma unfortunately did not return from 
Hakone in time to join the party. ‘The table was 
beautifully decorated ; the attendance and cooking 
were fully up to the high standard of the ‘Tokyo 
Club, and during dinner the Guards Band played- 
a selection of music excellently adapted to the 
occasion, 

The toast of the evening was proposed by Mr. 

Denison, the Chairman, whosaid :—Your Excel- 
lencies and Gentlemen,—The task of proposing the 
toast of the evening, which Thave undertaken, is for 
mea most difficult one; not because I am less sensi- 
ble than others of the great loss we are about to 
sustain, but because of my inability to find fitting 
words in which to express the full measure of our 
tegrets at the severance of relations which to us 
have been so pleasant. We are met together this 
evening to bid good-bye and God-speed to one who 
possesses entirely cur regard and affection,— 
(Cheers.) We have known himas a friend, an 
official, and a member of this Club, and as such 
we welcome him to-night. As a friend we love and 
esteem him; as an official we respect and admire 
him, and as a member of this Club, and more par- 
ticularly as one of its Vice-Presideuts, we owe him 
a debt of gratitude.—(Cheers.) For if Count 
Inouye was the founder of this Institution, Mr. 
Trench has been its preserver. It has been a 
pleasure to know him. We shall part from him 
with sorrow, and it may be a consolation for him 
to know that the place he leaves vacant in our 
hearts will remain a long time unoccupied ; and he 
may also find some satisfaction in the reflection that 
long afterthe memory of this occasion becomes dim, 
we shall still continue to conjure his name to justify 
our bad play at whist.—(Laughter aud cheers.) 
We shall watch with abiding interest his future 
career in the service of his country, and he may 
rest assured that, if our wishes were Commissions, 
his promotion would be rapid indeed, until his re- 
turn to us as the Representative of his Sovereign, 
then would we have his letter of credence “ writ on 
enduring brass.’—(Cheers.) Your Excellencies 
and gentlemen, the health and happiness of our 
guest, Mr. Trench. At his new post of duty may 
he find hearts as warm and friends as true as 
those he leaves behind.—(Loud cheers.) 

‘The toast was drink with immense enthusiasm 
and all the honours. ; 

Mr. TRENCH, who on rising lo speak was re- 
ceived with loud and prolonged cheers, said :— 
Mr. President, Your Excellencies and Gentle- 
men; the invitation I received this evening was to 
dine with a few friends, and though I subsequently 
learned that the dinner was to be a large one, I 
never expected such an entertainment as_ this, 
which cannot be called anything less thana grand 
banquet. I thank you most sincerely, Mr. Chair- 
man, for the very kind, though far too flattering, 
words with which you have proposed my health, 
and you, your Excellencies and gentlemen, for 
the cordial and friendly manner in which you 
have received the toast. I need hardly tell 
you how pleased I am at meeting such a 
large number of my friends, and how flat- 
tered and gratified I feel at observing the inter- 
national character of my hosts this evening.— 
(Applause.) It encourages me to think that 
during the six years I have spent among you, I 
may not altogether have failed to gain something of 
the regard and esteem not only of my country- 
men but also of other foreign residents, and the 
presence of many Japanese makes me also hope 
that I may venture to count some of them among 
my friends.—(Cheers.) It has always been my 
aim topromote more friendly and intimate relations 
between Japanese and my countrymen, to bring 
them more together, to get them to know each 
other better, and by thereby removing mistakes 
and avoiding misunderstandings, to promote the 
interests not only of Great Britain but also of 
Japan.—(Cheers.) When I entered the service 
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guests to make flower compositions, in which case 
certain etiquette was to be followed both by visi- 
tors and by host. Special occasions, such as wed- 
dings, comings of age, house-warmings, welcom- 
ings, farewell gatherings, and anniversaries, all 
had appropriate flowers and appropriate methods 
of designing. 

Harmony was required between the flower 
groups and the wall fixtures in front of which they 
were placed. ‘This related both to harmony of 
line and proportion as well as to harmony of cha- 
racter. One must not clash with the value, motive, 
or effect of the other, and if possible the combined 
arrangement of picture and flower group should 
have a continuity of idea. For example, in the case 
of a picture representing a water landscape being 
used, the flowers arranged in front might be irises 
or other water plants suggestive of the foreground 
of the landscape. Some of the most popular 
flowers were treated in a variety of ways, at first 
sight seemingly capricious enough, but actually 
founded upon a close observance of natural laws. 
Combined branches of cherry blossom were to 
have buds in the centre and top, and blossoms at 
the base and sides, inasmuch as the cherry tree 
commenced blossoming from the lowe? side 
branches. In the same way arrangements of 
autumn leaves were to be redder nearer the top, 
because banks of maple trees become reddened 
first towards thé top of the slope. 

After the general arrangement of a composition 
into harmonious lines special attention was devoted 
to the distribution of blossoms, buds, and leaves. 
With large flowered plants, such as the chrys- 
anthemum and peony, an overcrowding of blos- 
soms was studiously avoided, and full flowers, 
buds, and half opened flowers were distributed 
with careful regard to variety of form and balance 
of mass. Certain plants, such as the Chinese 
orchid, were valued only for their fine oval leaves, 
and with certain other flowering water plants like 
the lis‘and Narcissus, the long blade-shaped 
leaves received more atlention than the blossoms. 
The judicions grouping, bending, and turning of 
these leaves so as to reveal their different surfaces 
without redundancy formed an important branch of 
the art. Fanciful classifications into male and 
female principles, and into imaginary functions 
such as dew dripping leaf, dew holding leaf, spring 
leaf, aud winter leaf, came to the assistance of the 
designer in producing becoming effects. 

The technique of the art was partly described, 
though it was pointed ont that skill in manipula- 
tion could only be acquired by patient practice. 
The artificial forms imparted to branches and 
stems was obtained by bending, and in the case of 
unyielding material by means of more violent 
crushing, splitting, and even temporary bandaging. 
Methods were in use for increasing the vitality of 
certain branches by means of drugs, fire, and hot 
water, ‘The two last methods were applied to the 
extremeties of cut branches to increase their 
power of suction, and the drugs, consisting of tea, 
cloves, and spice, were employed as stimulants. 

The firm fixing of the stems or branches at their 
base was obtained by means of slit wooden holders 
placed cross wise in the mouth of the vessel or in 
a bamboo tube hidden in the vessel. For water 
plants placed in wide shallow receptacles, fancy 
metal fixtures were often employed in such forms 
as crabs, scissors, horses’ bits, ef cetera. 

Plates were shown illustrating various flower 
arrangements designed by famous artists of the 
Enshiu school, and a few flower compositions were 
displayed at the meeting. 

Captain BRINKLEY said that he considered this 
paper of Mr. Condei’s one of the most interesting 
as well as the most valuable ever contributed to 
the Society’s ‘Ttansactions. ‘The Flower System 
of Japan was pethaps the only branch of her Art 
in which few, if any, traces of foreign origin could 
be discovered. They knew that Japan owed much 
to China, and perhaps to Korea also, in respect of 
Art industries, though the exact extent of her debt 
remained to be determined. She herself habitually 
acknowledged that she had borrowed from Korea, 
but foreign students of her Art were ata loss to 


**Maskee,” said Nurse Glover, ‘the allowance 
will be all right. Let the baby have what it 
wants."—(Cheers.) It is evident, gentlemen, 
that this indulgent tendency of Nurse Glover’s 
was allied with sagacity, fur you see what the 
infant has grown to under his care.—(Cheers.) 
Fortunately, too, it obtained another Nurse, a per- 
manent Nurse, at that time—a Nurse perhaps the 
miost scrupulously painstaking and = unfailingly 
diligent that ever discharged such functions— 
Narse Duff.—(Loud cheers.) I need not tell you 
what the infant owes to him. He has watched 
over and tended it under all circumstances, and his 
association with it acquires romantic interest from 
the fact that he was present when a cruel attempt 
was made on its life two years ago. You remem- 
ber the incident only too vividly, no doubt. It 
was then that our type of benignant largeness, 
Nurse Dun, arriving happily on the scene, and 
finding Nurse Duff already in the arms of the 
would-be assassin, recused her and the infant by 
an unusually resolute exercise of indolent muscula- 
tity.—(Laughter and cheers.) I will not detain you- 
by repeating in detail what has been done for 
the infant or describing how its caprices have 
been indulged and how its allowance has been 
made sufficiently elastic to invite their further 
*indulgence.—(Applause.) Birds of ill omen have 
ventured to predict that troubles are in store, 
and even that the Club will break up when Trench 
leaves. I find such a fear very chimerical, when I 
see what the Club has become, when I observe 
what a firm basis it stands on, when I remember 
into what hands I resign my functions of Vice- 
President, and when [think of what unfailing sup- 
port it has in the persons of its Honorary Secre- 
tary and Manager.—(Cheers.) Gentlemen, I am. 
truly sorry to leave Japan.—(Cheers), I have 
lingered here twice as long as the time usually 
alloted to those in my post, and I feel that I could 
gladly spend as many more years in a country so 
beautiful, with a people so courteous and frietidly, 
and among friends so warm-hearted.—(Applause.) 
I dare not think how much [ shall miss you all, 
or how, in my pursuit of the supreme pastime 
of failing years, I shall recall our pleasant rubbers 
here, with their central figure, Loureiro, the de- 
spiser of Cavendish and the disciple of Stinker, 
whose system we have seen triumph again and 
again over adverse circumstances, and who, with 
that unfailing source of trumps and honours, 
‘Trevithick, forms a combination such as only the 
score-book can adequately describe.— (laughter 
and cheers:) I shall recall, too, in my seasons of 
ill-luck, my friend Mr. Denison, who has so 
mastered the art of bending fortune to his will that 
at the conclusion of each rubber-he habitually 
soliloquises “I don’t see how any one can lose at 
this game.”’—(Laughter and cheers.) Before quit- 
ting you, gentlemen, I have desired to leave be- 
hind me some litle memento which might add to 
your pastimes and serve, perhaps, to save my me- 
mory from oblivion. A billiard challenge cup 
seemed the best means of carrying out this pur- 
pose. I thought at first of sending home for acup, 
but I remembered that Japanese art workmanship 
is second to none in the world, and I applied to 
Captain Brinkley, than whom no one was better 
qualified to assist me in such a matter. He has 
kindly hada sketch made, which I have here now, 
and Ichope that the cup will soon be finished, 
and that you will compete fer it with as much 
good will as I feel in giving it-—(Applause.) 
Gentlemen, it only remains to say farewell, and to 
assure you that I shall never forget the happy 
days I have spent among you and the friendships 
I have formed in Japan.—(Long and continued 
applatise.) : 
Mr. TRencu subsequently proposed the health 
of Count Inouye, the founder aud chief supporter of 
the Club, which was drunk with much enthusiasm. 


ASIATIC SOCIETY OF FAPAN. 


—#--— --— 
A general meeting of the Asiatic Society of 
Japan was held in the rooms of the Geographical 
Society of TOky6 on Wednesday, the 13th March, 
at4p.m., Dr. E. Divers, F.R.S., in the chair. 
The Chairman, in a few appropriate words, ex- 
pressed the sorrow felt by the Society for the 
cruel death by assassination of one of the Society’s 
oldest and most valued members, His Excellency 
Viscount Mori, Minister of State for Education. 


There being no other business to be transacted, 
and the minutes of the last meeting, published in 
the Fapan Matl, having been taken as read, Mr. 
J. Conder was called upon to read his paper on 
“The Theory of Japanese Flower Arrangements.” 
The illustrations to the paper, which were very 
vumerous, and which will all be included in the 
“Transactions,” were hung round the room for 
the inspection of the ladies and gentlemen who 
atlended the meeting. ‘The following is an ab- 
stract of the paper :— 

Mr. Conder commenced by pointing out that 
the principles governing such floral compositions 
were totally different from those applied to flower 
arrangements in Europe. Whereas in the West 
the blossoms alone received attention and were 
crowded together in rich masses of colour with 
little attention to individual form and total 
disregard for the lines of stems, branches, and 
for the character of growth; in Japan, on the other 
hand, the basis of all designs was a seties of har- 
monising lines in which the stems and branches 
played the most impoitant part. ‘The author 
pointed out how this instinctive perception of the 
beauty of harmonious lines was everywhere notice- 
able in the arts of this country. Lines in painting, 
originally a technical means of indicating the 
boundary of masses, had become a vehicle for 
conveying the spit and character of the painter, 
developing intrinsic merits apart from the fidelity 
or otherwise of the forms delineated. In evan- 
escent shapes, such as those of water, mist, and 
spray, the Japanese aitizan discovered definite 
lines capable of representation in hard materials 
i a manner conveying unmistakably their cha- 
racter of motion and prevailing forms. The 
dancing art was another example of an instinctive 
fondness for lines of harmony in rythmical suc- 
cession. After some remarks upon the origin of 
the artand its history, containing references to an 
early Buddhist connection, and the later and more 
purely indigenous schools inaugurated by Sen-no- 
Rikiu, the author devoted special attention to the 
Enshin school, which was regarded as the most 
popular at the present day. 

All flower arrangements were built about an im- 
aginary skeleton formed of lines of balanced curves. 
Symmetry, the most elementary kind of balance in 
composition, was eschewed, but a more subtle 
harmony was obtained far more in conformity 
with the principles of beauty as discoverable in 
natural forms. ‘The ordinary flower arrangements 
were two, three, five, or seven-lined, and a 
somewhat different character was bestowed upon 
these lines according as they were applied to 
standing or to hanging arrangements. 

Intimately connected with the character of 
flower compositions was the form of the vessels 
employed, of which there were several kinds 
adapted for standing, hooking, or suspending. 
Among these were certain curious vases made of 
bamboo cylinders with several side openings in- 
tended for the arranging of flowers in several stages, 
In those compositions which contained several 
kinds of plants or trees in combination, the locality 
of growth and special character were never lost 
sight of, a distinction being always preserved be- 
tween trees, land plants, and water plants. In 
selecting and arranging flowers the appropriate 
season, and, in the case of plants common to 
several seasons, the peculiar character at the 
particular season were never lost sight of. Used 
in combination, some held higher rank than others, 
and with different varieties of the same species 


THE STRAWBERRY ROAN. 
———__~4»—--- -— 
Some sportsmen like chestnut, and some prefer grey, 


While others in black or in brown take delight, 
And others there are who'll touch nothing but bay, 


While some even favour the oft despised white. 
I hold to the maxim, what e’er men may say, 
That ‘‘if he’s a good 'un, his colour’s all right.” 
* My best--and a better I ne’er wish to own'’— 
The pride of my life is my strawberry roan. 


No‘drop is too deep, and no bank is too high, 
No rasper’s too thick, and no water tou wide; 
He flies through the slush and skims over the dry; 
The jump is not made that can turn him aside; 
For whether the fence be a scramble or fly, 
I really don’t think he could fall if he tried ! 
So I give him his head, and leave him alone; 
I know 1 can trust my good strawberry roan! 
’8 is tive years ago since he fell to my bid— 
The others shied off at his colour | hear—- 
And many @ time I’ve felt grateful they did. 
When close to the hounds, and with no one elise near, 
We all own one gem; tho’ it sometimes lies hid ; 
But he is my jewel; my gem without peer. 
Just show me a horse with such breeding and bone; 
So gentle, so brave, as my strawberry roan! 


: —ALi Basa in Hayes’ Sporting News, 


the colours had a certain order of precedence. 
White blossoms as a general rule ranked first, but 
there were several exceptions to thisrule, The 
idea of sex was applied in several ways to the 
character of leaves, stems, and blossoms in com. 
bination, the leading idea of such distinctions 
being to produce a pleasing variety and to avoid 
redundancy. Many curious fancies existed with 
regard to the selection of trees and plants. Those 
having poisonous properties in stem, root, or flower, 
and some suggestive of ominous associations 
either on account of their names or owing to ac- 
cidental tradition, came under the ban of ill-luck 
and were studiously avoided. 


A good deal of ceremonial was mixed up with 
the practice of arranging flowers. Flower gather- 
ings were often held at which it was usual for the 


discover adequate cause for this acknowledgement. 
‘The specimens of Korean art preserved with 
greatest care by Japanese dilettanti certainly did 
not deserve to be classed with the exquisite objects 
usually regarded as typical of Japanese artistic 
genius. he former were rude, homely affairs, 
geuerally misshapen, always betraying technical 
incompetence, and never relieved by any really 
graceful or artistic feature. Yet the Japanese 
treasured these unattractive specimens, and pointed 
to them as prototypes of their own incomparably 
more gifled achievements. By the Koreans, on 
the other hand, a different standard was set up.° 
Squalid, unenterprising and in: many respects de- 


graded as the people of the Peninsula were to- 
day, there could be no doubt that at one time they 


had stood on a very much higher plane of civiliza- 
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tion. Since the opening of their country to forcign 
intercourse, we had learned that, five or six hun- 
dred years ago, they were second only to China in 
some important branches of art industry, and that 
the men of that era manufactured and used articles 
of great technical excellence. Several of these 
articles had been seen by, or had come into the 
possession of, foreign amateurs. ‘They showed 
that whatever Japan had really learned from the 
neighbouring Kingdom in past centuries, she cer- 
tainly had not learned to appreciate what the 
Koreans counted their own master-pieces. Even 
if she had, however, she would have acquired 
nothing of her Flower System, for of that there 
was not the most rudementary trace in the whole 
field of Korean art, so far as we knew. From 
China, on the other hand, she had undoubtedly 
obtained both instruction and inspiration. The 
germs of many of her most charming conceptions 
might be traced to the Middle Kingdom, thongh 
it had remained for her to develop them into the 
beautiful forms familiar to modern collectors. Yet, 
even while making this admission, it was neces- 
sary to qualify it by observing that Japan’s debt 
to China was chiefly of a technical character. 
China’s principal title to fame lay in technical ex- 
cellence. The Chinese artist artisan had always 
loved to set himself apparently impossible tasks of 
manual dexterity and skilled experience. He pos- 
sessed none of the light, graceful elements of Japa- 
nese artistic genius. Mr. Conder had laid bare 
the very root of the matter when he said that linear 
beauty was the Japanese ideal. In the Occident, 
linear beauty was not unappreciated, though our 
perception of it ranked second to our love of 
colour. Butin China colour was everything. Just 
as the Japanese called the cherry the king of 
flowers, not more for the sake of its blossom’s de- 
licate tinge than for its graceful sweep of branch 
aud beauty of contour, while the Chinese gave the 
first place to the peony, a blaze of grand colour 
on a shapeless, mean-Idoking plant, so where the 
Chinese Keramist revelled in) wonderful mono- 
chromatic, or ‘tich polychromatic glazes, the Japa- 
nese would be found decorating sober surfaces 
with sketches that appealed to the poetic rather 
than the decorative instinct, It was scarcely to be 
expected, therefore, that the origin of the Japanese 
Flower System shonld be found in China. And, 
indeed, looking thorough the numerous sketches 
placed by Mr. Conder in the hands of the meet- 
ing, only one distinctly Chinese element could be 
traced. That was the well known Hana-kago, o1 
flower-basket, which figured so largely in the 
decorative artof the two empires. It was an in- 
teresting object, this Hana-kago. Two hundred 
and fifty years ayo when the Japanese were first 
beginning to manufacture enamelled‘ porcelain in 
Hizen, the Dutch merchants, who then had a 
factory in the island of Hirado, found that the new 
ware was uot sufficiently brilliant for purposes of 
exportation. They explained this defect to the 
Japanese, and these, apparently just as ready then 
as they are now to adopt a suggestion, submitted 
several designs for the approval of the Dutch. 
Among the designs thus submitted, the head 


since we were dealing with what appeared to be 
an essentially Japanese branch of Japanese art, 
and he hoped that Mr. Conder would tell the 
meeting whether his researches had incidentally 
thrown any light on the real origin of the System. 

Mr. Conver, in reply, stated that, as his 
knowledge of the subject was derived from books 
—comparatively modern books—alone, he could 
not venture on an authoritative answer to the 
question of origin raised by Captain Brinkley. 
Many indications, however, seemed to confirm 
the opinion that Buddhism was the originator 
of the floral art in Japan. The idea at the root of 
it seems to have been the preservation of plant 
life, an idea which the Buddhist reverence for 
animal life would naturally lead on to. It is also 
to be observed that the moreancient, that is the 
stiffer and more crowded, arrangement of Japa- 
nese bouquets, still obtains in many Buddhist tem- 
ples. Withregard to the Lago, or flower-baskets, all 
he could say was thal, not only was their origin 
ascribed by the Japanese themselves to China, 
but that a Chinaman is said actually to have come 
over to Japan for the express purpose of instructing 
the Japanese in the art of making such baskets. 

The CuHarrRMan remarked that, in any case, so 
great a civilising agent as Buddhism might be 
the prime motor or starting-point for many such 
arts as thatof the arrangement of flowers, even 
ifithad not actually suggested the details. Reli- 
gion was associated with almost every act of social 
life. So, as we had just learnt from the author 
of the paper, was the arrangement of flowers. 
It was not to be credited that the first should 
not have affected the second. The history of the 
influence exercised in Europe by Christianity on 
the arts teaches us that this is what to expect. 
In closing the meeting, the Chairman thanked the 
author in the name of the Society for his learned 
and interesting paper, which would, he felt sure, 
prove to be one of the most valuable contributions 
ever made to the Society’s “Transactions.” The 
meeting then adjourned. 


MEMORIAL TO VISCOUNT MORI. 
——_4@—__—~ 

The following amounts have been already sub- 
scribed to found a scholarship or bursary in the 
Imperial University in memory of the late Mini- 
ster of State for Education. Those desirous of 
adding to the fund are requested to send their sub- 
sciiption—not to exceed ten vex—to Dr. Divers, 
care of W. J. S. Shand, Esq., Yokohama, or care 
of the manager, Tékyd Club, or Hongo, Toky6d. 
Acknowledgment will be made in due course in 
the Fapan Daily Mail :— 

Yer. Yer. 

The Hon. P. Le Poer Trench 10 | W, B. Mason, Esq. ............ 
Maj.-Gen. H. S. Palmer ... § | J. Conder, Esq. ... 
F. A. Satow, Esq. ........... § | J. H. Gubbins, E 
Ernest A. Griffiths, Esq. ... 5 | F. W. Strange, Esq. . 
Capt. F. Brinkley oes Captain R. Brown . “a 
Captain J. M. James ....... 


C. Nembrini Gonzaga, Esq. s 
De. J. N. Seymour . ‘ 


Dr. K. Rathgen... 
Dr. C. G. Knott... 
Dr. W.S. Bigelow 
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. : W. K. Burton, Esq. 1 E. J. Pereira, Esq. 
chosen the Hana kago and a ceitain group. Dr. E. Baelz ie : 1 wep Walter, Esq. 2 
ing of peonies. ‘Thenceforth the Hana-kago| P. Lowell, Bag é 10 B D. Robiscn, Beg. 10 
. . cele ohn Milne, F.R.S. to} Jno. G. Walsh, Esq. to 
figured largely on exported porcelains, and soon Jol Hh caameres Eads Me | AO: Gay ean, 19 
made its appearance upon the faience of Delft | Miss Bacon........... eae R. AV, Irwin, 9. 50 
d * ha 1 fi. F. Fenollosa, Esq. «. 10] F. H. Trevithick, Esq. 10 

also. Mr. Conder had told them that) when Ree pene a erent ge Ser pecans pene 


the Flower System was first inaugurated in the 
days of the Regent Yoshimasa, this particular 
form of Kagea was recommended as a graceful and 
suitable vase for arranging blossoms, and that 
considerable numbers of the Kago were imported 
for the purpose. Had the Chinese, then, de- 
signed it? There was difficulty in believing so, 
for the shape of the Kago strongly suggested a 
Grecian origin. ‘Yhat it had been known and 
used in China for a long time was, however, cer- 
tain. He had seen a painting by a Chinese artist 
of the Yuan Dynasty—circ. 1350—representing a 
girl carrying in her hand the conventional Hana- 
kago. At all events, whether the Hana kago was a 
purely Chinese conception or whether ils provenance 
had been Grecian, it was the only distinct affinity 
between China and Japan in respect of the Flower 
System. Mr. Conder had implied that the origin of 
the Flower System was religions : that it belonged to 
aclass of arts developed under Buddhistic influences. 
Voshimasa, its founder, who lived at the close of the 
fifteenth century, had had recourse to priestly aid 
in all his artistic efforts. In establishing the Cha- 
no yu cult, with which his name would always be 
associated, he had -derived instruction and direc- 
tion from the priest Shukd. But if) Buddhism 
gave this beautiful Floral System to Japan, why 
did it net do as much for the countries where it 
had previously flourished as a national creed, 
China, Korea, Ceylon, and India? Why had the 
religious influence tended in such a direction in 
Japan alone? ‘The point seemed of great interest, 
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LETTER FROM KOREA. 
—_—>—--—- 
[From our CorresPonpDenT.] 


Séul, March ith, 


During the Korean New Year Holidays several 
of the foreign residents here went ona hunting 
trip north, but their success was not very en. 
couraging. ‘lwo missionaries went south on a 
sight-seeing tour through Chung-chéng Do and 
Chél-la Do. They brought back a report of wide- 
spread famine in the latter province, which is the 
granary of Korea. A meeting of the foreigners 
living here was called and very largely attended. 
Steps were taken to relieve the sufferers. Over 
eight hundred dollars were subscribed, and two men 
were appointed by the Relief Committee to visit 
the stricken district. Every precaution was taken 
to see that the relief would be sie to reach the 
needy ones, when the Government, thanking the 
foreign citizens for their interest in the welfare of 
the people, refused passports to the men and said 
there was an abundance of rice in the country to 
feed all. Nothing more to my knowledge has been 
done by the Relief Committee, or will be done. 


OPINIONS OF THE VERNACULAR 
PRESS ON COUNT GOTO'S RE- 
“NTRY INTO THE CABINE?. 


——————_~»—____. 


The public speak with astonishment of Count 
Goto’s re-entry into the Cabinet, as though it were 
an event not to have been anticipated, but for our 
pait we find it strange that be should have re- 
mained so long in private life. Twenty years,ago, 
before the establishment of the Mediatized Go- 
vernment, the Count took an active part in politics, 
and the advice. he tendered to the ‘okugawa 
Regent in person entitles him to be called the 
spokesman of the new Administration. In 1876, 
owing to a difference of opinion between himself 
and his colleagues, he retired from office, and con- 
tinued outside the ranks of officialdom until the 
present year. Not fora day can he have forgotten 
the Government. It was to him as the place of 
his nativity, and he probably feels now like a 
traveller returning home after more than ten 
years’ absence. Nothing that concerned the Ad- 
ministration failed to concern him. How would it 
fare with the things he had helped to inaugurate 
at the beginning of the Afeijé era? What ob- 
stacles stood in the way of their consummation ? 
Such questions as these constantly occupied his 
thoughts. Very different his case from that of the 
politicians of the present day on whom the burden 
of administrative affairs falls. ‘They are travellers 
in office; he a traveller who sees once more his 
ancient home. And thus happily returning home, 
although he finds many of those he knew before, 
he finds also much that is changed. ‘The Con. 
stitution has been promulgated; the national as- 
sembly is about to be convened; the second great 
epoch of the Afeijé Government has commenced. 
But that system of clan administration, has it 
entirely disappeared? By no means. 


Turning to the Count’s record, we find that 
among the present leaders of the Government six 
are in the enjoyment of pensions for meritorious 
services. In the section of pensions for military 
services, there are Count Kuroda (700 koku); 
Counts Yamagata and Yamada (600 koku each), 
and Count Saigo (300 riyo); while in the sec- 
tion of civil services there are Count Hijikata 
(140 koku) and Count Goto (1,000 koku). In 
respect, then, of distinguished service, now that 
the elder Saigo, Kido, Okubo, Hirosawa, and 
Omura are dead, there is no one that can rank 
with Count Goto. The world’s way is to dis- 
card the old and pass on to the new. It may 
be that folks have little mind to recall services 
rendered in that ancient epoch, twenty years ago. 
But the nation cannot afford to be thus torgettul. 
It behoves us to consider well whether Count Gotu’s 
re-admission into the Cabinet is due to his position 
as a popular politician or to the services he rendered 
at the fall of feudalism. If the Government has 
conferred a portfolio on the Count because he is a 
popular politician, then we shall probably see him 
retire from office again when, in obedience to his 
wonted policy of courageous independence, he 
seeks to enforce his liberal views and to abolish 
claninfluences. Butif his re-entry into the Cabinet 
is because of his illustrious record and prominent 
position, he will find office unpleasant. Upon these 
poinls we propose to make up our minds by con- 
sidering attentively the conduct of the Govern- 
ment.—Fizt Shimpo. 

The re-entry of Count Goto into the Cabinet is 
the most admirable event in the politics of our 
time. The Count, in his place in the Cabinet, will 
enjoy the advantage of carrying his principles into 
practice. The Government, by the accession to 
their ranks of a prominent popular leader, will 
enjoy the advantage of increased stability. An 
event so’ fortunate for both sides cannot but be 
called admirable. Counts Goto and Itagaki took 
a prominent part, in conjunction with the states- 
men now in office, in establishing the Government 
of the Restoration. There have been differences 
of opinion among these distinguished men, but if 
we consider the prime cause of those differences 
we find that it was the acceleration or postpone- 
ment of the time for enfranchising the people. In 
a word, the promulgation of a Constitution was 
the old point of dispute. Butthe Constitution has 
now been promulgated, and the Administration has 
only to be conducted according to its provisions. 
The source of dispute has, therefore, disappeared. 
Counts Goto and Itagaki laid the foundations of 
the first great political reform of our era: there is 
no reason why they should stand idly by at this 
moment of inaugurating the second great reform, 
A man’s duty is to watch over the creations of 
his own toil. Whether the people of our country 
will make a good use of the privileges granted 
to them under the Constitution, or whether they 
will abuse them to their own hurt, is a 
question to be answered by next year’s Diet, 
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: ues r compositions, in which case 
“ Maskee,” said Nurse Glover, “the allowance ASIATIC SOCIETY OF JAPA NV. dae ye cts to ve followed both by visi- 
will be “(Chene,) ae the ee Palen —+--—---— tors and by host. Special occasions, such as wed- 
wants. —(Cheers. ts evident, en, : eat tudes 4 7 Maint . 
that this indulgent tendency of Nurse Glover’s A general meeting of the Asiatic Society of eee comin brace Deane eo 
was allied with sagacity, for you see what the] Japan was held in the rooms of the Geographical ees ie ae Hsdere al appropriate methods 
infant has grown to under his care.—(Cheers.) Society of Tokyo on Wednesday, the 13th March, a ee 
Fortunately, too, it obtained another Nurse, a per- | at 4p.m., Dr. E. Divers, F.R.S., in the chair. ° Ho B wae peated “between ae ewer 
manent Nurse, at that time—a Nurse Perets Ne The Chairman, in a few appropriate words, ex: cine aad the wall Futices in front of which they 
most scrupulously painstaking and unfailingly pressed the sorrow felt by the Society: for the hie laced This related both to harmony of 
diligent that ever discharged such functions—| cruel death by assassination of one of the Society’s line Re proportion as well as to harmony of cha- 
Nurse Duff.—(Loud cheers.) I need not tell you oldest and most valued members, His Excellency racter. One must not clash with the value, motive, 
what the infant owes to him. He has watched | Viscount Mori, Minister of State for Education, ts effect of the other, and if possible ihe éonibiied 
over and tended it under all circumstances, and his There being no other business to be transacted, arrangement of picture and flower group should 
association with it acquires romantic interest from and the minutes of the last meeting, published in have a continuity of idea. For example, in the case 
the fact that he was present when a cruel attempt) Fapan Mail, having been taken as read, Mr.| ory picture representing a water landscape being 
WAS: made ours fife two YEAS ARO. Mou coluein; J. Conder was called upon to read his paper on used, the flowers atranged in front might be irises 
ber the incident only too vividly, no doubt. It “The Theory of Japanese Flower Arrangements.” | o¢ other water plants suggestive of the foreground 
was then that our type of benignant largeness, The illustrations to the paper, which were very | o¢ the landscape. Some of the most popular 
Nurse Dun, arriving happily on the scene, and numerous, and which will all be included in the flowers were treated in a variety of ways, at first 
finding Nurse Duff already in the arms of the “Transactions,” were hung round the room for sight seemingly capricious enough, but actually 
would-be assassin, vecused her and the infant py the inspection of the ladies and gentlemen who founded upon a close observance of natural laws. 
an unusually resolute exercise of indolent muscula- altended the meeting. ‘Ihe following is an ab- Gansbined biaiiclies--of chery: bloszorn were- to 
rity.—(Langhter and i atases Heese oo roe stract of the paper :— : have buds in the centre and top, and blossoms at 
Ms teat oe Mie how chiprices “ace Mr. Conder commenced by pointing out that} the base and sides, inasmuch as the cherry pee 
7 Iged and 1 its allowance has been | the principles governing such floral compositions }commenced blossoming from the lowef side 
been indu le alas habia maar hei ‘ther | were totally different from those applied to flower] branches. In the same way arranyements of 
: made nes rane ae er hai mratpemets in Europe. Whereas in the West} autumn leaves were to be redder nearer the top, 
igs cee A Bs ae stiles asi - store, | the blossoms alone received attention and were] because banks of maple trees become reddened 
ye eer 0 aBLECT vit break hen ‘TL 1; | crowded logether in rich masses of colour with] first towards the top of the slope. : 
Aud ovel shat the ne ban ‘ ed as Lay en little attention to individual form and total After the general arrangement of a composition 
ied gaa E heconice slic Votes disregard for the lines of stems, branches, and | into harmonious lines special attention was devoted 
se i ae none: ee ds wi Ir mber | for the character of growth; in Japan, on the other] to the distribution of blossoms, buds, and leaves. 
what a firm basis uw stan e She a ie LAG hand, the basis of all designs was a series of har-| With large flowered plants, suchas the chrys- 
oe mat laude . rt this kot Sac Late y ees monising lines in which the stems and branches | anthemum and peony, an overcrowding of blos- 
Preldeuhs ae uaeae of its Honorary Sic: played the most important part. ‘The author |soms was studiously avoided, and full flowers, 
ee aiid: Matiaeer- (Cheeta) Gentlemen, I am] pointed out how this instinctive perception of the} buds, and half opened flowers were distributed 
teule sorry to leave Japan.—(Cheers). I have | beauty of harmonious lines was everywhere notice- | with careful regard to Vaplety uy form aie Coe 
lingered here twice as long as the time usually able in the arts of this country. Lines in painting, | of mass. Certain plants, such as pt linese 
alloted to those in my post, and I feel that I could | originally a technical means of indicating the orchid, were valued only for their fine ova oven 
ladly spend as many more years in a country so boundary of asses, had become a vehicle for} and with certain other flowering water plants like 
beaucul, with a people so courteous and fi iendly, | Conveying the spirit and character of the painter, the lis and Narcissus, the long blade-shaped 
and among friends so warm-hearted.—(A pplause.) | developing intrinsic merits apart from the fidelity leaves received more attention than the ote 
Idare not think how much [shall miss you all,{or otherwise of the forms delineated. In evan-| The judicious grouping, bending, and ne. ei 
or how, in my pursuit of the supreme pastime | escent shapes, such as those of water, mist, and these leaves so as to eee different sur ee 
of failing years, I shall recall our pleasant rubbers spray, the Japanese aruizan discovered definite without redundancy ue an important oe 
here, with their central figure, Loureiro, the de- lines capable of representation in hard materials| the art. Fanciful classi ications ane male an 
spiser of Cavendish and the disciple of Stinker, Jin a manner conveying unmistakably their cha- female principles, and into imaginary functions 
whose system we lave seen triumph again and |racter of motion and prevailing forms. The] such as dew dripping leaf, dew holding leaf, spring 
again over adverse circumstances, and who, with | dancing art was another example of an instinctive | leaf, and winter leaf, came to the assistance of the 
that unfailing source of trumps and honours, fondness for lines of harmony in rythmical suc- | designer in producing becoming effects. ; 
‘Trevithick, forms a combination such as only the | cession. After some rematks upon the origin of | Phe technique of the art was partly described, 
score-book can adequately describe.—(Laughter | the artand its history, containing references to an though it was pointed ont that skill in manipula- 
and cheers:) I shall recall, too, in my seasons of | early Buddhist connection, and the later and more tion could only be acquired by patient practice. 
ill-luck, my friend Mr. Denison, who has so purely indigenous schools inaugurated by Sen-no- [The artificial forms imparted to branches and 
mastered the art of bending fortune to his will that Rikiu, the author devoted special attention to the stems was obtained by bending, and in the case of 
at the conclusion of each rubber he habitually Enel sols aoe pe regarded as the most unyielding: material by means of more violent 
soliloquises ‘I don’t see how any one can lose at | popular at the presen ay. crushing, splitting, and even temporary bandaging. 
this panne (Lauehier and cheers.) Before quit-} All flower arrangements were built about an im- Methods were in use for incteasing the vitality of 
ting you, gentlemen, I have desired to leave be- aginary skeleton formed of lines of balanced curves. | certain branches by means of drugs, fire, and hot 
hind me some little memento which might add to Symmetry, the most elementary kind of balance in| water. ‘The two last methods were applied to the 
your pastimes and serve, perhaps, to save my nle-|} composition, was eschewed, but a more subtle] extremeties of cut branches to increase their 
mory from oblivion, A billiard challenge cup|harmony was obtained far more in conformity | power of suction, and the drugs, consisting of tea, 
seemed the best means of carrying out this pur-] with the principles of beauty as discoverable in cloves, and spice, were employed as stimulants. 
pose. I thought at first of sending home for acup, | natural forms. ‘The ordinary flower arrangements | ‘The firm fixing of the stems or branches at their 
but I remembered that Japanese art workmanship | were two, three, five, or seven-lined, and a| base was obtained by means of slit wooden holders 
is second to none in the world, and I applied to} somewhat different character was bestowed upon | placed: cross wise in the mouth of the vessel or in 
Captain Brinkley, than whom no one was better | these lines according as they were applied to/a bamboo tube hidden in the vessel. For water 
qualified to assist me in such a matter. He has standing or to hanging arrangements. plants placed in wide shallow receptacles, fancy 
kindly had a sketch made, which I have here now, Intimately connected with the character of]}metal fixtures were often employed in such forms 
and I‘hope that the cup will soon be finished, | fower compositions was the form of the vessels |as crabs, scissors, horses’ bits, et cetera. 
and that you will compete for it with as much employed, of which there were several kinds| Plates were shown illustrating various flower 
good will as I feel in giving it.—(Applause.) adapted for standing, hooking, or suspending. |arrangements designed by famous artists of the 
Gentlemen, it only remains to say farewell, and to Among these were certain curious vases made of | Enshiu school, and a few flower compositions were 
assure you that I shall never forget the happy | bamboo cylinders with several side openings in-| displayed at the meeting. 
days I have spent among you and the friendships | tended forthe arranging of flowers in several stages. Captain BrinKLry said that he considered this 
I have formed in Japan.—(Long and continued |In those compositions which contained several paper of Mr. Conder’s one of the most interesting 
applatise.) : kinds of plants or trees in combination, the locality | as well as the most valuable ever contributed to 
Mr. TRencu subsequently proposed the health of growth and special character were never lost the Society’s ‘Transactions. ‘The Flower System 
of Count Inouye, the founder and chief supporter of |sight of, a distinction being always preserved be- of Japan was pethaps the ouly branch of her Att 
the Club, which was drunk with much enthusiasm. tween trees, land plants, and water plants. To din which few, if any, traces of foreign origin could 
selecting and arranging flowers the appropriate 
season, and, in the case of plants common to 


be discovered. They knew that Japan owed much 
‘ to China, and perhaps to Korea also, in respect of 
several seasons, the peculiar character at thel Aut industries, though the exact extent of her debt 
particular season were never lost sight of. Used | remained to be determined, She herself habitually 
in combination, some held higher rank than others, acknowledged that she had borrowed from Korea, 
and with different varieties of the same species | byt foreign students of her Art were ata loss to 
the colours had a certain order of precedence. ] discover adequate cause for this acknowledgement. 
White blossoms as a general rule ranked first, but] he specimens of Korean art preserved with 
there were several exceptions to this rule, The greatest care by Japanese dilettanti cettainly did 
idea of sex was applied in several ways to the | not deserve to be classed with the exquisite objects 
character of leaves, stems, and blossoms in com. usually regarded as typical of Japanese artistic 
bination, the leading idea of such distinctions genius. ‘The former were rude, homely affairs, 
being lo produce a pleasing variely and to avoid geverally misshapen, always betraying technical 
redundancy. Many curious fancies existed with incompetence, and never relieved by any really 
regard to the selection of trees and plants. Those gracelul or artistic feature. Yet the Japanese 
having poisonous Properties in stem, root, or flower, treasured these unattractive specimens, and pointed 
and some suggestive of ominous associations 
either on account of their names or owing to ac- 


to them as prototypes of their own incomparably 
\ ou more gifled achievements. By the Koreans on 
cidental tradition, came under the ban of il -luck , : F 
and were studiously avoided. 


the other hand, a different standard was sel up.- 
Squalid, unenterprising and in: many respects de- 

A good deal of ceremonial was mixed up with | graded as the people of the Peninsula were to- 
the practice of arranging flowers. Flower gather- | day, there could be no doubt that at one time they 
ings were often held at which it was usual for the had stood on a very much higher plane of civiliza- 


THE STRAWBERRY ROAN. 
——_——__q—_- - — 
Some sportsmen like chestnut, and some prefer grey, 
While others in black or in brown take delight, 
And others there are who'll touch nothing but bay, 
While some even favour the oft despised white. 
T hold to the maxim, what e’er men may say, 
That ‘if he’s a good ’un, his colour’s all right.” 
My best--and a better I ne’er wish to own'— 
The pride of my life is my strawberry roan. 


No drop is too deep, and no bank is too high, 
No rasper’s too thick, and no water tou wide; 
He flies through the slush and skims over the dry; 
The jump is not made that can turn him aside; 
For whether the fence be a scramble or fly, 
I really don’t think he could fall if he tried ! 
So 1 give him his head, and leave him alone; 
I know 1 can trust my good strawberry roan! 
’I is five years ago since hz fell to my bid— 
‘The others shied off at his colour I hear— 
And many a time I’ve felt grateful they did. 
When close to the hounds, and with no one else near. 
We all own one gem; tho’ it sometimes lies hid; 
But he is my Jewel; my gem without pecr. 
Just show mea horse with such breeding and bone; 
So gentle, so brave, as my Strawberry roan ! 


Ati Bas in Hayes? Sporting News. 
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tion, Since the opening of their country to foreign 
intercourse, we had learned that, five or six hun- 
dred years ago, they were second only to China in 
some important branches of art industry, and that 
the men of that era manufactured and used articles 
Several of these 
articles had been seen by, or had come into the 
They showed 
that whatever Japan had really learned from the 
neighbouring Kingdom in past centuries, she cer- 
tainly had not learned to appreciate what the 
Even 
if she had, however, she would have acquired 
nothing of her Flower System, for of that there 
was not the most rudementary trace in the whole 
From 
China, on the other hand, she had oobi 
The 


germs of many of her most charming conceptions 


of great technical excellence. 


possession of, foreiyn amateurs. 


Koreans counted their own master-pieces. 


field of Korean art, so far as we knew. 


obtained both instruction and inspiration, 


might be traced to the Middle Kingdom, though 


it had remained for her to develop them into the 
beautiful forms familiar to modern collectors. Yet, 
even while making this admission, it was neces- 


sary to qualify it by observing that Japan’s debt 
to China was chiefly of a technical character. 
China’s principal title to fame lay in technical ex- 
cellence. The Chinese artist artisan had always 


loved to set himself apparently impossible tasks of 


manual dexterity and skilled experience. He pos- 
sessed none of the light, graceful elements of Japa- 
nese artistic genius. Mr. Conder had laid bare 
the very root of the matter when he said that linear 
beauty was the Japanese ideal. In the Occident, 
linear beauty was not unappreciated, though our 
perception of it ranked second to our love of 
colour, Butin China colour was everything. Just 
as the Japanese called the cherry the king of 
flowers, not more for the sake of its blossom’s de- 
licate tinge than for its graceful sweep of branch 
and beauty of contour, while the Chinese gave the 
first place to the peony, a blaze of grand colour 
on a shapeless, mean-ldoking plant, so where the 
Chinese Keramist revelled in wonderful mono- 
chromatic, or ‘rich polychromatic glazes, the Japa- 
nese would be found decorating sober surfaces 
with sketches that appealed to the poetic rather 
than the decorative instinct, It was scarcely to be 
expected, therefore, that the origin of the Japanese 
Flower System should be found in China. And, 
indeed, looking thorough the numerous sketches 
placed by Mr. Conder in the hands of the meet- 
ing, only one distinctly Chinese element could be 
traced. That was the well known Hana-kago, o1 
flower-basket, which figured so largely in the 
decorative artof the two empires. It was an in- 
teresting object, this Hana-kago. Two hundred 
and fifty years ago when the Japanese were first 
beginning (o manufacture enamelled’ porcelain in 
Hizen, the Dutch merchants, who then had a 
factory in the island of Hirado, found that the new 
ware was not sufficiently brilliant: for purposes of 
exportation. They explained this defect to the 
Japanese, and these, apparently just as ready then 
as they are now to adopt a suggestion, submitted 
several designs for the approval of the Dutch. 
Among the designs thus submitted, the head 
of the Factory, Wagenar, is said to have 
chosen the Hana-kago and a certain group- 
ing of peonies. Thenceforth the Hana-kago 
figured largely on exported porcelains, and svon 
made its appearance upon the faience of Delft 
also. Mr. Conder had told them that) when 
the Flower Svstem was first inaugurated in the 
days of the Regent Yoshimasa, this particular 
form of Kags was recommended as a graceful and 
suitable vase for arranging blossoms, and that 
considerable numbers of the Kago were imported 
fos the purpose. Had the Chinese, then, de- 
signed it? There was difficulty in believing so, 
for the shape of the Kago strongly suggested a 
Grecian origin, “That it had been known and 
used in China for along time was, however, cer- 
tain. He had seen a painting by a Chinese artist 
of the Yuan Dynasty—cire. 1350—representing a 
girl carrying in ber hand the conventional Hana. 
kago. At all events, whether the Hana kago was a 
purely Chinese conception or whether its provenance 
had been Grecian, it was the only distinct affinity 
between China and Japan in respect of the Flower 
System. Mr. Conder had implied that the origin of 
the Flower System was religious : that it belonged to 
aclass of arts developed under Buddhistic influences. 
Yoshimasa, its founder, who lived at the close of the 
fifteenth century, had had recourse to priestly aid 
in all his artistic efforts. In establishing the Cha- 
no-yu cult, with which his name would always be 
associated, he had derived instruction and direc- 
tion from the priest Shukéd. But if) Buddhism 
gave this beautiful Floral System to Japan, why 
did it net do as much for the countries where it 
had previously flourished as a national creed, 
China, Korea, Ceylon, and India? Why had the 
teligions influence tended in such a direction in 
Japan alone? ‘The point seemed of great interest, 
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since we were dealing with what appeared to be 
an essentially Japanese branch of Japanese ait, 
and he hoped that Mr. Conder would tell the 
meeting whether his researches had incidentally 
thrown any light on the real origin of the System. 

Mr. Conper, in reply, stated that, as his 
knowledge of the subject was derived from books 
—comparatively modern books—alone, he could 
not venture on an authoritative answer to the 
question of origin taised hy Captain Brinkley. 
Many indications, however, seemed to confiim 
the opinion that Buddhism was the originator 
of the floral art in Japan. The idea at the root of 
it seems to have been the preservation of plant 
life, an idea which the Buddhist reverence for 
animal life would naturally lead on to. It is also 
to be observed that the more ancient, that is the 
stiffer and more crowded, arrangement of Japa- 
nese bouquets, still obtains in many Buddhist tem- 
ples. Withregard to the Lago, or flower-baskets, all 
he could say was that, not only was their origin 
ascribed by the Japanese themselves to China, 
but that a Chinaman is said actually to have come 
over to Japan for the express purpose of instructing 
the Japanese in the art of making such baskets. 

The CHarRMAN remarked that, in any case, so 
great a civilising agent as Buddhism might be 
the prime motor or starting-point for many such 
arts as that of the arrangement of flowers, even 
if ithad not actually suggested the details. Reli- 
gion was associated with almost every act of social 
life. So, as we had just learnt from the author 
of the paper, was the arrangement of flowers. 
It was not to be credited that the first should 
not have affected the second. The history of the 
influence exercised in Europe by Christianity on 
the arts teaches us that this is what to expect. 
In closing the meeting, the Chairman thanked the 
author in the name of the Society for his learned 
and interesting paper, which would, he felt sure, 
prove to be one of the most valuable contributions 
ever made to the Society’s “Transactions.” The 
meeting then adjourned. 


OPINIONS OF THE VERNACULAR 
PRESS ON COUNT GOTO'S RE.- 
ENTRY INTO THE CABINET. 


——_@—____ 


The public speak with astonishment of Count 
Goto’s re-entry into the Cabinet, as though it were 
an event not to have been anticipated, but for our 
pait we find it strange that he should have re- 
mained so long in private life. Twenty yearsago, 
before the establishment of the Mediatized Go. 
vernment, the Count took an active part in politics, 
and the advice. he tendered to the ‘Tokugawa 
Regent in person entitles him to be called the 
spokesman of the new Administration. In 1876, 
owing to a difference of opinion between himself 
and his colleagues, he retired from office, and con- 
tinued outside the ranks of officialdom until the 
present year. Not fora day can he have forgotten 
the Government. It was to him as the place of 
his nativity, and he probably feels now like a 
traveller returning home after more than ten 
years’ absence. Nothing that concerned the Ad- 
ministration failed to concern him. How would it 
fare with the things he had helped to inaugurate 
at the beginning of the Afeiji era? What ob- 
stacles stood in the way of their consummation ? 
Such questions as these constantly occupied his 
thoughts. Very different his case from that of the 
politicians of the present day on whom the burden 
of administrative affairs falls. ‘Ihey are travellers 
in office; he a traveller who sees once more his 
ancient home. And thus happily returning home, 
although he finds many of those he knew before, 
he finds also much that is changed. The Con- 
stitution has been promulgated; the national as- 
sembly is about to be convened; the second great 
epoch of the Afezji Government has commenced, 
But that system of clan administration, has it 
entirely disappeared? By no means. 


Turning to the Count’s record, we find that 
among the present leaders of the Government six 
are in the enjoyment of pensions for meritorious 
services. In the section of pensions for military 
services, there are Count Kuroda (700 koku) ; 
Counts Yamagata and Yamada (600 oku each), 
and Count Saigo (300 riyo); while in the sec- 
tion of civil services there are Count Hijikata 
(100 koku) and Count Goto (1,000 koku). In 
respect, then, of distinguished service, now that 
the elder Saigo, Kido, Okubo, Hirosawa, and 
Omura are dead, there is no one that can rank 
with Count Goto. The world’s way is to dis- 
card the old and pass on to the new. It may 
be that folks have little ind to recall services 
rendered in that ancient epoch, twenty years ago. 
But the nation cannot afford to be thus forgettul. 
It behoves us to consider well whether Count Goto’s 


MEMORIAL TO VISCOUNT MORI. 


—_—___4@—______~ 


The following amounts have been already sub- 
sctibed to found a scholarship or bursary in the 
Imperial University in memory of the late Mini- 
ster of State for Education. Those desirous of 
adding to the fund are requested to send their sub- 
scription—not to exceed ten ven—to Dr. Divers, 
care of W. J. S. Shand, Esq., Yokohama, or care 
of the manager, Téky6 Club, or Hongo, Toky6é. 
Acknowledgment will be made in due course in 
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position, he will find office unpleasant. Upon these 
points we propose to make up our minds by con- 
sidering attentively the conduct of the Govern- 
ment.—Fi7i Shimpo. 

The re-entry of Count Goto into the Cabinet is 
the most admirable event in the politics of our 
time. The Count, in his place in the Cabinet, will 
enjoy the advantage of carrying his principles into 
practice. The Government, by the accession to 
their ranks of a prominent popular leader, will 
enjoy the advantage of increased stability. An 
event so’ fortunate for both sides cannot but be 
called admirable. Counts Goto and Itagaki took 
a prominent part, in conjunction with the states- 
men now in office, in establishing the Government 
of the Restoration, There have been differences 
of opinion among these distinguished men, but if 
we consider the prime cause of those differences 
we find that it was the acceleration or postpone- 
ment of the time for enfranchising the people. In 
a word, the promulgation of a Constitution was 
the old point of dispute. Butthe Constitution has 
now been promulgated, and the Administration has 
only to be conducted according to its provisions. 
The source of dispute has, therefore, disappeared. 
Counts Goto and Itagaki laid the foundations of 
the first great political reform of our era: there is 
no reason why they should stand idly by at this 
moment of inaugurating the second great reform. 
A man’s duty is to watch over the creations of 
his own toil. Whether the people of our country 
will make a good use of the: privileges granted 
to them under the Constitution, or whether they 
will abuse them to their own -hurt, is a 
question to be answered by next year’s Diet, 


LETIER FROM KOREA. 
———————__ — 
[From our CorRResPonDENT.] 


Séul, March rith. 


During the Korean New Year Holidays several 
of the foreign residents here went ona hunting 
trip north, but their success was not very en. 
couraging. Two missionaries went south on’ a 
sight-seeing tour through Chung-chéng Do and 
Chél-la Do. They brought back a report of wide- 
spread famine in the latter province, which is the 
granary of Korea. A meeting of the foreigners 
living here was called and very largely attended. 
Steps were taken to relieve the sufferers. Over 
eight hundred dollars were subscribed, and two men 
were appointed by the Relief Committee to visit 
the stricken district. Every precaution was taken 
to see that the relief would be sie to reach the 
needy ones, when the Governmait, thanking the 
foreign citizens for their interest in the welfare of 
the people, refused passports to the men and said 
there was an abundance of rice in the country to 
feed all. Nothing more to my knowledge has been 
done by the Relief Committee, or will be done. 
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noted for his enterprising spirit, though some 
incidents of his private career are not wholly 
edifying. With his political opinions we could 
not entirely sympathise, but we none the less 
recognised his competence to be a political 
leader in respect of energy and courage. We 
regarded him, in short, as a promising rival with 
whom it would be our privilege in due time to 
engage in friendly competition. Since last year 
he had loudly declared his readiness to sacrifice 
himself for the nation’s sake, and, careless of 
bodily fatigue, had gone from place to place 
preaching the principles of the Daido Danketsu. 
Men of extreme views gladly flocked to his 
standard, and popularity and power seemed to 
await him. At the opening of the Diet next year, 
the opportunity to stand at the head of his Party 
as a leader of the Opposition would have presented 
itself. What a strange conjuncture it is to find 
the Count thus suddenly and unexpectedly throw- 
ing away popularity and power for the sake ofa 
mere seat in the Cabinet! Does he imagine that 
the same popularity and power can be regained 
whenever he chooses? ‘Truly we grieve, not alone 
for the loss of a political friend, but also for the 
sake of the Count himself. Though men should 
say that Count Goto is henceforth dead so far_as 
concerns the world of politics outside the Go- 
vernment, we could not contradict them. The 
Count, however, avers that he cannot con- 
travene the Imperial wishes. We must confess 
him a loyal subject. [le has protested against 
nothing more vehemently than Government’ by 
clan. The public remembers what evils he re- 
ferred to this system, and how he declared that 
it could only be reformed through the instra- 
mentality of the Datdo Danketsu. ‘Yo correct the 
abuse of clan Government was recognised as 
the main object of the Grand Association. Yet 
the Count has consented to sit in a Cabinet against 
which he launched such powerful charges, though 
it remains the same Cabinet as before. What 
wonder, then, if men admire the versatility of his 
virtues, or if we repeat that only a very loyal 
subject would thus sacrifice all his own interests at 
the shrine of his sovereign’s behest? 

From the Count’s speeches it was plain that one 
of his chief aims was to bring about Government 
by party. ‘Ihe principle was often advocated in 
his organ, At the meeting of the Friday Society 
on the igth instant, Mr. Takei addressed the 
Count thus :—* Recollect what you have publicly de- 
clared hitherto. Did you nat aver at several friendly 
meetings held during your northern tour that 
nothing should induce Goto Shojiro to enter the 
Cabinet unless it was organized on party prin- 
ciples? [ myself have beard you say so.” Is the 
Cabinet into which the Count has now entered a 
party Cabinet? Surely not, if the declarations 
made by Counts Ito and Kuroda count for any- 
thing, and if any significance attaches to the fact 
that itis a Cabinet composed of statesmen hold- 
ing six different views. If Count Goto has accepted 
a seat in such a Cabinet despite his previous ut- 
terances, the public may be pardoned for doubt- 
ing whether consistency is among his virtues, and 
we for repeating that he must be a loyal subject 
who holds an expression of the Imperial will so 
sacred.—Nichi Nichi Shimbun, 


Should the Diet raise disputes with the Govern- 
ment and throw the country into a tumult, the 
work of the statesmen who overthrew feudalism 
will be turned to naught. ‘The function of carry- 
ing that work to its consummation naturally de- 
volves on them. Itis true that Counts Ito and 
Itagaki separated from the present Administration, 
but they served with it for seven or eight years 
after the Restoration, and now that a national as- 
sembly is to be established and a new pait to be 
added to the Government, it is right that they 
should share the responsibility. “Therefore we not 
only regard the re-entry of Count Goto into the 
Cabinet as an admirable event, but we hope that 
Count Itagaki and Viscount Tani also will return 
to office. : 

‘Turning to the practical side of the question, 
we observe, indeed, that there are points of 
possible divergence between Count Goto and the 
present members of the Cabinet, but we observe 
also that the promulgation of the Constitution 
inaugurates the second great period of administra- 
tive reform, and that things may therefore gra- 
dually shape themselves according to Count 
Gotu’s views. Besides, though the Count may 
differ from his former colleagues, a politician’s 
object should be rather to undertake the task of 
submitting his views to the test of office than to 
form plans out of office. Those who would be- 
come pillars of State and administer the affairs of 
the nation, have but one purpose in view, whether 
in office or out of office—the prosperity and happi- 
ness of their country. Jo achieve this purpose 
Count Goto, disregarding reputation and fortune, 
must come forward and face the situation. 
Whether his re-entry into the Cabinet exposes 
him to the calumny of the multitude, whether it 
gives offence to his Party, it is none the less 
proper that he should re-enter the Cabinet and 
take his share of the cares of State. ‘Therefore, 
we repeat, his return to office is an admirable 
event. 

The chief subject of public speculation in connec- 
tion with this event is the future of the Grand As- 
sociation (Daidé Danketsu). Journalsand magazines 
busy themselves enquiring how the Association 
has viewed the question alt its meetings, and 
some write as though a violent controversy had 
been excited. Wedo not blame the members of 
other parties for ventilating their own views of the 
situation, but this journalis the organ of no party. 
We set things down plainly as they are, and our in- 
formation goes to show that though the whole of the 
Daidé Danketsu is not unanimous, all the branches 
in the northern, central, and southern provinces are 
agreed on the subject; in Tokyo alone a certain 
number of dissentients is found. It may there- 
fore be said that nine-tenths of the party are in 
favour of the Count’s accepting office and one- 
tenth against it. Thus the Dardé Danketsu will 
not suffer by the event, but will rather prosper the 
more. ‘The Association was not founded originally 
under the leadership of one politician, Itis rather 
an agplomeration of parties, and though one of its 
chiefs may change his place, the Dardé Danketsu 
will not suffer. To us it seems that at present 
party strife should be laid aside, and that not 
uotil the Diet assembles will the proper oppor- 
tuiity present itself to distinguish between political 
camps and discuss their various views.—Choya 
Shimbun. 


The rumour that Count Goto, leader of the 
Grand Association, was about to accept a seat in 
the Cabinet, a rumour that threw the political 
world into commotion, became yesterday an es- 
tablished fact. ‘The Count is now Minister for 
Communications, and Viscount Enomoto has been 
ttansferred to the Department of Education. 
Cowageous Count Goto! Deserting thousands of 
friends whom, by years of severe effort: he had 
succeeded in collecting, he is aboul to organise the 
Daidé Danketse within the Cabinet itself! Af. 
fluent in means and pure in heart, the Count, we 
are confident, is not the man to bend his knees to 
the Government merely for the sake of six thou- 
sand yeu a year. Some powerful reasons must 
have induced him to undergo things hard to be 
undergone; to sever friendships for the sake of 
joining a Cabinet hard to join; to brave obloquy 
hard to be braved with the object of sitting side 
by side with men whom he has avowed his poli- 
tical fues. It has been somewhere said that the 
minds of great men are as the deep sea. Unfor- 
tunately for us we are incompetent to fathom 
them. 

What motives led the Count to take this step, 
we do not know. We cannot but feel regret, 
however, on behalf of the Count, because he has 
marred his career; on behalf of the wotld of 
politics, because a prominent figure has disappear- 
ed from its on behalf of the Government, because 
its object in pursuing this course will hardly be 
attained. Count Goto played a distinguished 
part in the drama of the Restoration, and is 


THE TOKYO SCHOOL OF COMMERCE. 
< a 

The following is the text of the speeches 
delivered at the Graduation Ceremony of the 
Tékyd School of Commerce on the rgth inst. :— 


The following address by Count Okuma was 
read to the assembly, his Excellency Leing un- 
avoidably absent :— 

In connection with today’s ceremony of con- 
ferring diplomas on the graduates of the Higher 
Commercial School, Director Yano has asked me 
to address afew words to you, [need not temind 
you that a nation’s prosperity is intimately as- 
sociated with the prosperity of its commerce, and 
thatthe development of the latter depends on the 
education of its merchants, The educational stand- 
ard of this country’s commercial classes is being 
gradually raised, and as years go by its commerce 
grows more and more prosperous. ‘The total value 
of our foreign trade, for example, was 130 million 
yen last year, and we may reasonably anticipate 
a preat additional development hereatter. Noth- 
ing is more imporlantin commerce than freedom 
of intercourse between nations. So long as barriers 
to that freedom exist, commerce can never flourish 
really, Presumably the time is not far distant 
when the partition raised between Japanese and 
foreigners by existing covenants well be levelled, 
and commerce, its fetters struck off, will be sti- 
mulated to an extent: beyond our present ex- 
pectauons. Looking to that time, I turn to this 
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school of yours as the cradle of Japan’s merchants 
where men capable of utilizing the opportunities 
of the era will educated. Congratulating the 
students, then, on the successes they have already 
achieved, I venture to express the hope that even 
greater efforts in the future will Le rewarded by 
still more signal achievements. 


Mr. KirKwoop said—Your Imperial High- 
ness and Gentlemen, the energetic and univer- 
sally popular Director of this Institution, my 
friend Mr. Yano, has only now asked me, while 
the previous speaker was addressing you, if I 
would make a few remarks before he brings this 
interesting ceremony toaclose. I could hardly 
refuse such a request coming from such a source, 
but my unpreparedness must be my apology for 
the more matked imperfections of what I may say. 
During a somewhat long residence in Japan, none 
of the striking changes that have taken place has 
impressed me more than the gradual, but solid 
and sure, advance ‘that has manifested itself in 
commercial matters in general in this country, not 
only in the dimensions of actual trade itself, but in 
the credit and confidence that obtains in business 
circles, and, as a consequence thereof, the improved 
social condition of business men, Itis not for me 
to remind you of the different relations vow exist- 
ing between the official and mercantile classses to 
what existed some very few years ago. The pre- 
sence and earnest cooperation of many of the most 
distinguished men of the Meiji eva at this cere- 
mony to-day and in the work At this Institution, is 
a self-evident proof of such change. And to whom 
is this change due? In great part no doubt to the 
Government for the assistance given to trade in 
many ways and to this and kindred institutions, 
but ina still greater degree to the merchants them- 
selves and the public, who not only have supported 
such institutions by sending to them stndents of a 
high standard and by giving them moral support, 
but who have also by Chambers of Commerce, by 
public meetings, and by means of the press, been 
constant in their efforts to publish and make 
known the necessity of confidence and a high 
moral standard in commercial transactions, quali- 
ties without which credit cannot exist or trade 
flourish, But, however high a moral standard 
may be reached, that alone is not sufficient ;—wise 
commercial laws and an uptight judiciary to ad- 
minister them are also needed to pive perfect 
security to business dealings. Suclr laws it must 
be admitted do not at the present moment exist, 
for there is no written commercial law now in force 
to puide and govern traders; it is, however, an 
open secret that such laws, based on an applica- 
tion to the requirements of this country of the most 
advanced Western lepal principles, are now in pre- 
paration, and will be very shortly promulpated. 
When this is effected the one great stumbling. 
block, which now prevents Japan from taking her 
place asa commercial nation will be removed. In 
my belief she will not fail to take such place with 
honour, That her future as a country, and that 
the fulure happiness and prosperity of her people, 
depend on her position as a commercial nation, is 
an opinion with which T venture to think few will 
differ. As a subjectof a great commercial nation, 
whose position in so many ways resembles that of 
Japan, [heartily wish this institufion cvery 
success, a success which would seem assured with 
the able Directorate it has and the distinguished 
and general support it receives. 

Professor PaTERNOSTRO said—Students, your 
distinguished Director has asked me to address 
you a few words. TLundettake with pleasure the 
task of interpreting the sentiment of all those who 
have becn invited to this ceremony. We cannot 
but sincerely and warmly congratulate your 
Divector and your teachers on the growth and 
improvement of this school, and the sesults it has 
now attained. Everything which las reference to 
the trade of nations greatly interests the observer. 
Commerce aud civilization are bound together by 
very intimateties. ‘The necessity of barter and the 
usefulness of trade are elements which first bring 
nations together, and remove men’s diffidence and 
enmity towards strangers. ‘To the uses of com- 
merce, to ils first principles, the science of junis- 
prudence owes the great progress it has made ia 
the theory of contracts. Not a few words like 
these, expressed on this occasion, but along speech, 
would be needed to refer lo the history of cammerce 
in its relation to the improvements and to the con- 
quests of civilization, Of necessity, therefore, I 
leave this story untold, and finish as 1 began, by 
repeating the warm congratulations of the guests 
to your Director and to your teachers for their 
noble, practical and fertile work, and to you 
because you know how to answer with zeal, love, 
and activity to their care. Continue, yourg men, 
in your path; persevere in it; and thus your 
teachers will finally obtain the prize they expect of 
you; a prize that shall also be your own, They- 
will see you among the first conttibutors to the 
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wealth of your country, among the first supporters 
of the true civilization of nations, that is to say, 
of that which keeps them bound together by a true 
(and not by a thetorical or academical) fraternity 
of common interests and of mutual respect for each 
others’ rights, 

Mr. Sutpusawa said—Your Imperial Highness, 
your Excellencies, and gentlemen; I regard it as 
a great honour to be permitted to be present on 
this occasion, and, as requested by Mr. Yano, I 
gladly say a few words. As you all know, I ama 
merchant, and apparently very distantly con- 
nected with matters relating to education. And 
yet I think L ought to be very deeply interested in 
this institution and in the gentlemen who teceived 
their diplomas to-day as well as those who have 
been educated here. As Mr. Naruse has just 
remarked, the school, at first a private concern, was 
subseqnently controlled by the city, and since then 
Thave had, in conjuuction with Mr. Yano, some 
share in its working. Moreover, the students 
who study here will at some future time find 
their way into business, and become my col- 
leagues in promoting the commercial prosperity 
of our country. It follows, then, unless I am 
mistaken, that there is a very intimate con- 
nection between me and this institution and its 
graduates, and that being so, I consider that 
Tam bound to say to you what may be possibly of 
benefit, and not to confine myself to mere congra- 
tulations. Some of those that have received di- 
plomas to-day have already entered Lusiness life, 
and consequeutly have gained some idea of the 
practical condition of the commercial world, but 
those who have not taken that step may be filly 
compared to young birds who are about to leave 
their nest. [It would no doubt be interesting and 
important for the latter class to know whether com- 
mercial life at present is governed by force of usage 
or is regulated according to scientific methods. 
Well, I must reluctantly say that few of our older 
merchants pay any attention toscientific principles in 
the management of their businsss. “Though a mer- 
chant myself, L received no special education before 
entering commercial life, and I believe 8 or g in 
every 10 business men are simply guided by 
ald fashioned ideas. I do not doubt that they 
appreciate the value of learning, but they find it 
almost impossible to relinquish their present 
methods for scientific principles. ‘This very cir- 
cumstance, I believe, will tend to render the future 
situation of you graduates one of some diffi- 
culty. Having finished your studies you are about 
to enter upon practical life, and unless you can by 
dilligence and intelligence apply the scientific 
training that) you have received, and demon- 
strate its merits, the old order of things, which 
is still widely prevalent, will be setiously at va- 
riance with your system. Perhaps you will regard 
the old merchants as ignorant and unfit to give 
advice, while they, on the other hand, will say that, 
though men of learning, you are not acquainted 
with facts and that you are badly off in practice 
though skilled in theory. ‘They may even come to 
view this as a useless institution, despite the sup- 
port given to it by the Government and the respect 
in which itis held by the public, and in this way 
the good name of the school and the benefits of its 
work may be lost sight of. Thus the opposing 
principles, practice, and theory, will be arrayed 
against each other, and we shall have a state of 
things similar to, the war between the sea water 
and the river current in an estuary. It will there- 
fore be your task to show forth the practical 
benefits of education, and by your industry and 
perseverance to convince the public that learn- 
ing is the only true source of sliccess. ‘This 
will redound not to your benefit alone but also 
to the welfare of this institution and of the 
nation in general, 1 sincerely trustthe gradu- 
ates will always keep this point before them. 
T would advise the students of this school to 
bear ino mind that in learning anything they 
should always have a fixed aim. You study 
here in order to become merchants ; make up you 
minds to be merchants of note. Five or six years 
ago, when this school was situated in Kobikicho, 
T met the students for the first time and IT would 
repeat here what I said then: those who intend to 
engage in business should direct their thoughts 
and exertions solely to that object. This may 
seen a very trite remark, but if you remember 
that it is a too common tendency among students, 
whatever their studies, to have the names of Bis- 
marck and Gladstone and the prominent men of 
our own country constantly in their mouths, [think 
you will admit that my advice is not altogether ir- 
relevant. For you who are studying for com. 
mercial pursuits such conduct could only be com- 
pared to that of a man who, essaying to build a 
ship, thinks only of ascending a mountain. It 
is tine that since I first uttered that advice the 
times have changed, but [ shall be surprised if 
among you there are not some to whom it will be 


applicable. IT hope you-will not forget this point, 
which IT assure you I have bronght before you 
simply out of concern for your interests. This 
tendency to be half-hearted in studying for com- 
metcial life no doubt arises from an etroneous 
idea that trade is a low calling. Who can 
say, I should like to know, that the profes- 
sion of a merchant is a dishonourable one? It 
is only the bare truth that trade and com- 
merce are capable of conferring the most im- 
portant benefits upon a nation, and that the mer- 
chants and manufacturers of a country may ma- 
terially advance ils status and prestige. From you 
I expect that by dilligence and industry you will 
demonstrate to the public the merits and advant- 
ages of trade and commerce, and that scientific 
training for business pursuits may be elevated to 
the dignity of one of the six collegiate courses of 
the Empire. 


YOKOHAMA SAILING CLUB. 
ae eee 

The annual general meeting of the Yokohama 
Sailing Club was held on Monday in the Club 
Hotel. Among those present were Messrs. C. D. 
West, G. Whitfield, J. O. Averill, Jun., H. W. 
Mansfield, ‘T. R. Laftin, E. Beart, J. F. Lowder, 
Carst, G. Hodges, Wright, F. Owston, A. Hearne, 
R. Hay, Scidmore, A. Owston (Secretary), Gor- 
man, Breslauer, Forbes, Young, Fardel, Salabelle. 

On the motion of Mr. Beart, Mr. Lowder took 
the chair and announced the object of the 
meeting. He supposed all had read the re- 
pot of the committee and unless there were any 
dissentient voices he would propose that it he 
taken as read. They had rather a formidable 
programme to get through at this late hour of the 
evening, especially if there was to be any discus- 
sion, and therefore he would not occupy the 
time of the meeting by making any lengthened 
remarks, But he thought he only expressed the 
feeling of all present and of those who were not 
able to attend, if he said the report of the com- 
mitlee was very interesting and very gratifying. 
Interesting he would say as displaying exactly that 
degree and amount of enthusiasm which was ne- 
cessary to foster or engender, as the case might be, 
in the minds of members a love of that’ particular 
kind of sport which it was the object of this Club 
to promote; and gratifying because the success 
and prosperity, which they only hoped for two 
years ago was now assured.—(Applause.) 

On the motion of Mr. ScipMorg, seconded by 
Mr. GorMav, the report was adopted. 

A ballot then took place for the election of the 
Committee, resulting in the election of the former 
Committee—Messrs. Beart, Averill, Whitfield, 
Efford, and Owston (Secretary). 

Nothing else offering, the meeting was closed. 

An extraordinary general meeting was after- 
wards held for the purpose of considering a proposi- 
tion for alteration of the Club Rules, by the forma- 
tion of one or more new classes, with the special 
rules necessary for their government. 

The CuatrMan read the following as the pro- 
position in question :— 

ADD'!TION TO RULE 27:—A new class to be added as 
follows: Class D. ‘Yo consist of all boats, such as ship’s 
boats and launches, not originally built or rebuilt for the 
special purpose of sailing. (By rebuilding is understood any 
change to the under-water lines of the body of the boat). 

‘The measurement in this class to be the usual Club 
measurement, but time allowance to be double the al- 
lowance as per Club scale. 

The right is reserved to the Committee of rejecting the 
entry in this class of any boat which, in their opinion, does 
not conform to the spirit and intention of this rule; but 
any such rejection shall be subject to appeal to an ex- 
traordinary general meeting of the Club. 

New Rure—No. 30. Upon the application of any three 
members owning or building three or more boats of the 
same waterline leneth and same sail area, a special class 
shall be formed for such boats, in which no boat shall be 
admitted which does not conform to the special conditions 
attached to such class. . , : 

A plan of the boat, with all such particulars as are in- 
tended by the originators of the class to be binding on that 
class, and to which all boats in it must conform, must be 
deposited with the Hon. Secretary, copies of which plan 
will be furnished, at a small charge, to anyone wishing to 
build for the class. 

In any case where the (lub’s usual sailing rules are not 
adapted to the class of boat in question, the Comniittee 
shall enact and publish such bye-laws for the class as may 
be necessary. 

Mr. AVERILL proposed the above as a motion, 
and Mr. Owsron seconded. 

Some discussion took place, after which the pro- 
position was unanimously adopted. 

Mr. AVERILL stated that the Committee had 
written home for a copy of the vew rules of the 
Y.R.A.as to time scale for measurement, and 
whew that arrived the Committee might, as pro- 
vided in the rules, adopt it. 

A vote of thanks was on the motion of Mr. 
Beart accorded to the Chairman, and the pro- 
ceedings terminated. 


‘LOST IN A FOG. 
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The following is a narrative of one of the many 
disagreeable experiences to be met with in the 
pursuit of otter-hunting. On the coast of Iterup 
fogs are common, and often extremely dense, so 
thick indeed, that it is a common saying that one 
might “cut it with a knife.’ When suddenly 
overtaken by a ‘fog of great density and when 
hunting is an impossibility, it is best to land ; and 
persons well acquainted with a coast can generally 
determine their whereabouts by the nature of the 
sound of the breakers on the shore—always pro- 
viding of course that there are breakers. ‘Ihe 
coast, however, was strange to us, and familiarity 
with danger had not yet made us despise it. We 
had not been long in the North on the occasion 
referred to, and the schooner had anchored for the 
night about half-a-mile off the shore. The morn- 
ing was calm with an overcast sky, and when we 
started off with the boats, there was every indica- 
tion of a good hunting day. ‘The schooner was 
supposed to follow us if a breeze sprung up, if not 
she was to remain where she was. An hour after 
leaving the vessel we struck a school of 20 or 30 
otters, feeding among the kelp, and at the approach 
of the boats they dispersed in different directions. 
In chasing an otter we generally had all the boats 
watking together pursuing the same otter, except 
when we saw the animals were very tame as was 
the case here, when each boat went after its own 
otter, and whichever succeeded first in killing 
went lo the assistance of the nearest boat until all 
the three otters were killed or lost beyond hope of 
getting them, ‘This time we had an otter in the 
bottom of each boat in less than 15 minutes, and the 
three boats were soon in full pursuit after the fourth 
otter, the boats keeping the form ofa triangle, the 
two in front forming the base and the third boat the 
apex, the latter preventing the animal from escap- 
ing by a long back dive, all watching which way 
he was going, as in smooth water the air bubbles 
on the surface point out his position. This is the 
correct thing to do, and theoretically on paper 
seems easy enough too, but practically on the 
water it is a very difficult proceeding, especially 
if the otter is more than usually wild. This fourth 
otter proved to be as wild as a hawk, steering 
curiously erratic courses under water, and coming 
up to breathe in the most unexpected places and 
then only showing the tip of the nose above the 
surface, thus breaking all established rules and 
giving us a rare chase; we finally tired him out, 
and he was shot in the head as he came up very 
unpleasantly close to one of the boats. With 
great satisfaction we pulled him into the boat, a 
splendid animal, well worth all the trouble we had 
taken to secure him. We were now a long dis- 
tance down the coast, and out of sight of the 
schooner, which was shut in by a fog bank; buta 
light northerly breeze had sprung up, though 
hardly creating a ripple on the water, and as we 
thought the schooner would come after us we con- 
tinued the hunt. We soon fell in with another 
olter—a she otter with a nine month’s old pup 
following her and she gave us another hard chase, 
though both were ultimately added to our bag. 
It was now four o’clock and we began to look 
for the schooner before resuming the hunt. ‘To 
our consternation we perceived the fog coming 
towards us, instead of ifs expected schooner, and 
in a few minutes we were completely enveloped in 
it. This was something we had not reckoned on, 
and was our first experience of fog since our ar- 
rival; but thinking it would soon break up we 
pulled in toa kelp patch close at hand and tied 
the boats up to the kelp, intending to wait until it 
cleared, or, as the breeze was still blowing, for the 
schooner to come down, as we thought she would 
surely be here with this wind. For an hour we 
laid here, but the fog came thicker and thicker, 
settling on our clothes like drizzling rain witha 
chill and unpleasant feeling. We could see by 
the trending of the kelp that the current was 
setting to the northward, so again taking to our 
oars, and with the boats in a line and separated 
only a short distance from each other, we pro- 
ceeded to return the same way we came, hoping 
soon to come up with the schooner, and never 
imagining that it was possible to miss her. We 
kept as near to the beach as we could guess a half 
mile by the sound of the surf, and with the current 
in our favour we made good progress through the 
water. We constantly shouted and fired our 
rifles to attract the attention of those on board the 
schooner, but got no response—not even an 
echo. Until eight o’clock we had been pulling 
in a direction parallel with the land, and we 
reckoned. that we were as far up as the place at 
which the schooner was anchored in the morning. 
We now called the boats together for consultation. 
The night had set in with an intense darkness and 
the heavy fog was still rolling over us as thick as 
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with her. She has always been gentle, kindly, 
smooth, ladyhke, womanly. Married to a man 
who could not possibly inspire love in any woman’s 
heart, without children, or the hope of any, with 
little if anything im common with her husband, her 
demeanaur has been such as to win affection on 
every side, and to leave a blank in Washington 
society, when she goes, which cannot readily be 
filled. 

ees G. Blaine, Jun., meanwhile, is pre- 
paring for her inauguration, which will take place 
soon after that of Mr. Harrison, though on a dif- 
ferent stage. Failing to extract comfort from 
her husband’ or coin from his father, the lady 
has adopted the theatre as her profession, and 
rumour asserts that she will make ‘‘leg-pieces” 
her specialty. She will probably help to setile 
the great problem of the day, which is whether a 
mavaget may require his actresses to wear lights 
when the exigencies of the part do not absolutely 
require them. A leading actress lately broke off 
her engagement because her manager insisted on 
her appearing in trunks and tights. She gave the 
prosaic reason that she was too cold in them, and 
she sneered at the lady who took her part when 
she retired. The latter promptly struck back. 
She said it was not the cold that was the matter, 
but the peculiar conformation of her predecessor’s 
figure, which no padding could cure. Speaking ap- 
parently froma knowledge of the facts, she declared 
that the lady’s torso, like the scarecrows in a corn 
field, was set upon poles, and that the bestest of 
her best men, in his wildest blindness of love, 
could never advise her to pose as a model for the 
Venus Callipyge. This rude assertion was met 
by a general denial, and the present prospect is 
that when the case comes on—for the actress and 
the manager have gone to law—the jury will 
be obliged to inspect the premises before they can 
render an intelligent verdict. 

Congress is winding up a Jot of odds and ends 
of unfinished business. Something over half a 
million has been voted for the erection of three 
dynamite guns on the hills round San Francisco 
for its protection against an enemy. ‘These guns, 
which are the invention of a Pole named Zalinski, 
throw a shell containing 600 pounds of dynamite, 
which will explode on contact. It is said that 
the recent improvements in gunnery will enable 
an artilleryman to drop a shell on the deck of a 
vessel with mathematical accuracy. Any ship, 
ironclad or not, which received a projectile of this 
kind on her deck, would be instantly converted 
into a few chips floating on the tolling waves; and 
ifat the time the dynamite gun were fired the ship 
should let loose a similar projectile against the 
city of San Francisco, there would not be survivors 
enough left to bury the dead. War would thus 
be converted into the game of the Kilkenny Cats. 

Another measure which was promptly adopted 
yesterday authorized the President to negotiate 
‘for commercial reciprocity with Canada. ‘this is 
a very far-reaching affair, and should it commend 
itself to the administration of General Harrison 
may be followed by political consequences of the 
giavest moment. 


order to afford the former a chance of putting 
things to rights before the inauguration, the Cleve- 
lands should move out last evening, and become 
guests of the Secretary of the Treasury until their 
departure. ‘ 

To-morrow, Sunday, will be devoted to the final 
work of cabinet making. On Monday morning 
at ten, the two houses will meet, each in its own 
chamber, and after organizing, the members of 
the House of Representatives under the lead of 
the speaker, will troop into the Senate Hall. 
Simultaneously, President Cleveland, in an open 
barouche, will call at Willard’s Hotel for Presi- 
dent-elect Harrisoy, and will conduct him to the 
capital, Cleveland sitting on the sight of the ba- 
couche, and Harrison on his left. On their arrival, 
the Presidential party, with the two houses, will 
proceed to the platform in front of the main 
entrance to the capital, and close to the statue 
which represents Columbus playing ball with an 
Indtan. ‘There the Chief Justice will swear in Mr. 
Harrison, who, thus clothed with office, will pro- 
ceed to deliver his inaugural. When that is done, 
the President and Ex-President will return to their 
barouche, in which Harrison will now sit on the 
right, with Cleveland on his left; they will repair to 
the White House, where a collation will be served, 
and then Mr. and Mrs. Cleveland will take their 
leave. 

It has fallen to the lot of your correspondent to 
witness many inaupurations—most momentous of 
all that of Abraham Lincoln, when the roofs of the 
Houses on Pennsylvania Avenue were covered 
with riflemen lying on their Lellies, ready to take 
pot shots at any stray Southerner who interfered 
with the harmony of the proceedings. Every 
thing was in confusion that day ; no one believed 
that the event would pass off peaceably ; even the 
inaugural platform was not finished, and when 
Mr. Lincoln had spoken, and turned round to look 
for Mr. Buchanan, the latter was nowhere to be 
seen. 

“Where,” said Lincoln “is the President ?” 

. You, Sir,” replied Stephen A. Douglas, sinil- 
ing, “are the President.” 

“Tmean Mr. Buchanan,” retorted Lincoln, 

They found him ina hole, where the planking 
of the platform had run short, sitting on a: cross 
piece of the under priming ; and his face, as Lin- 
coln led hia to the barouche, was not pale—it was 
yellow and green. 

There is very little more known about the Cabi- 
net than was known when DTlast wrote. Blaine 
and Windom are to be Secretaries of State and of 
the ‘Treasury, respectively ; all the rest is conjec- 
ture, Jolin W. Noble of St. Louis, an unknown 
man, says that he “is going into the Cabinet;”’ he 
would hardly say so if there were any doubt on 
the subject. The faction fight in New York be- 
tween Platt and Miller has brought to the front 
Benj. F. ‘Tracy as a compromise candidate, who 
would be acceptable to both factions ; he is a lawyer 
of ability, vulgarly nicknamed “ Cock-eyed Tracy.” 
He carries the very heaviest guns known in artil- 
lery. [lis hardly worth while teproducing the other 
queties of the hont; by the time my next letter 
leaves we shall know all about the personnel of 
the new administration, Tt is already beginning 
to be observed that Mr, Harrison shows a disposi- 
tion to run the machine rather in accordance with 
the wishes of his supporters than in obedience to 
his own judgment. It is said of him that he pro- 
poses to shill the burthen of patronage from his 
own shoulders to those of the congressional delega- 
tions, ‘This docs not angur well for his courage 
or for his readiness to assume responsibility. 
But the path ofa President is strewn with thorns. 
Two opposite policies offer themselves to his choice ; 
whichever he takes, he will wish, before his term 
is ended, that he had taken the other. 

All the world and his wife are in Washington, 
It is said that 20,c00 people will be present, at $7 
a head, at the inauguration ball. ‘The North has 
sent the flower of its chivalry to the national 
capital; every train bears hundreds of fair women 
and brave men eager to welcome the restoration 
to power of the Republicans, under whose genial 
sway there was always a chance for Robert Ma- 
caire. “To-morrow night, thousands of people of 
the highest refinensent will esleep in sleeping 
cars, on billiard tables, on floors; it will cost 
a dollar to suiff a beef steak, and a cup of hot 
coffee will be a sad memory, rather than a 
presentreality. What sacrifices pretty women will 
make to obtain admission to the ball, no one but 
themselves and their escorts can tell; no price 
is too high to pay for unadulterated bliss. We 
ail kuown what Becky Shatpe paid to go to the 
Marquis of Steyne’s. “There will be one fair face 
wanting, that of Mrs. Cleveland. This sweet 
an i y ¢ I young woman has entwined hetself round. all 
CEPR Pees iene the Pi esident al tue hearts. In the most trying position, she has al- 

bursday, and it was agreed be-| ways said and done the tight thing; the most 
tween Mrs. Harrison and Mrs, Cleveland that in snarling cynic has never been able to find fault 


ever. The wind kad gone down, and it was now 
a dead calm. A stiff breeze would have been 

. more acceptable because there would then have 
been a hope of the fog being blown away. Over 
and over again we fired the rifles and shouted, but 
with no result in the form of an answer. We had 
evidently passed the schooner, or perhaps she had 
passed us during the hour we laid tied up to the 
kelp, and had been going further away from us all 
this time. Anyhow, it was plain she was not in 
our vicinity, and that we were in a nice predica- 
ment was also certain. We concluded to retrace 
our course but keep a little farther out, just within 
sound of the breakers. Our boat compass was of 
no service, as it was too dark to distinguish the 
points, and we had no lamp, so our course was 
very much guess wok. Fortunately we had 
plenty of food and, water, at least enough to last 
for another day, and consequently suffered neither 
from hunger or thirst. 

For the next two hours we pulled slowly back, 
now and then firing a shot or giving a shout, but 
nothing was heard in response. Another Consul- 
tation; some proposed to tie up to the nearest 
kelp patch for the night; but the majority were 
for another trial to. the N.E.; this time as close 
in to the beach as we could row in safety, and if 
nothing was heard or seen of the schooner before 
midnight then tie up to the kelp. For another 
two hours we kept pulling away more to keep up 
our circulation than for any actual hope we had 
of reaching the vessel. After the inside boat 
narrowly escaped being swamped several times by 
keeping too close to the breakers we concluded 
that we had had sufficient of this kind of amuse- 
ment lo satisfy us for the remainder of the night, 
schooner or no schooner. Our powder was ex- 
hausted, so no more shots could be fired, and we 
felt too miserable to do any more yelling, so 
shortly after midnight we silently lashed the three 
boats together, and made then fast toa bunch of 
stout kelp, and, covering ourselves over with the 
boats’ sails, we composed ourselves to rest, leaving 
one man to keep watch. Our oil clothing had pro- 
tected us fiom the wet, and the rowing had kept 
us warm, sowe were not so extremely uncomfortable 
after all—at least it might have been very much 
worse. At five o'clock the next morning we were 
all astir; the fog still enveloped us, but not with 
the sable mantle of the previous night, as it had 
changed to a dull gray, and in the East, where the 
sun was rising, we could distinguish a thin silver- 
streak, gradully widening, and a light N.E. wind 
Was springing up which, undoubtedly, would help 
to disperse the fog, For an hour were we kept in 
suspense, sometimes our hopes were raised by a 
sudden lightaing up of the sky but only to be im- 
mediately followed by a thicker bank; but at six 
o’clock the blue sky began to be seen over head, 
and the fog, showing fringes of white tumbling 
over and over and shooting out in wisps, was 
gradually getting absorbed by the increasing heat 
of the sun’s rays. Our circle of vision soon ex- 
tended; first the tops of the mountains came in 
view; then the lesser hills; then the beach ; and 
then, with exclamations of intense surprise, we be- 
held our schooner anchored about 500 yatds from 
us, tranquilly swinging to her single anchor, and 
evidently in the same place in which we left her 
yesterday morning. If we only had kept on for 
five minutes longer last night, or had given one of 
those yells we had let out so often before, we would 
now have been on board of her, as we could not 
very well have missed her. On getting on board 
we found the schooner had had a_ perfect 
calm all the time we had been absent, and 
she had consequently remained at her anchor- 
age. After the fog had set in they kept up a 
constant din on board, firing guns, blowing horns, 
etc., up to eleven o’clock when, thinking we had 
landed on the beach, they turned in, leaving us to 
our fate. After hot coffee and food, we ptuposed 
to start out hunting again, but coming on deck 
we found the fog once more in possession, and for 
two whole days we had to remain inactive before 
it cleared up for good. 


IN H.B.M. COURT FOR FAPAN. 
—_—o—__—— 
Before J. TRoup, Esq. Assistant Judge. 
MonDay, MARCH 251rH, 1889. 


ALLEGED EMBEZZLEMENT. 


J. Lyon appeared to day in answer to a charge 
of embezzlement, the hearimg of which was adjuur- 
ned trom last week. 

Mr. Litchfield stated that since the adjournment 
of the case there had atrived in Yukohaina a man 
bearing the name of Abdulla Haji Josuph, with a 
power of atturney from Hassanbey Haji Josuph 
vt Bumbay. By that power of attorney Abdulla 
Josuph was appointed to represent HH, Josuph 
here, and the power of, atturney given lo Sheedeck 
was expressly revoked. ‘Thus being brought to 
Counsel’s notice, he communicated with Mr. Josuph 
and expressed his opinion that lis retamer on 
behalf of the firm had ceased. Subsequently he 
received a communication fiom Abdulla Jusuph 
requesting him to appear in Court on the tormen’s 
behalf, and to state that with the permission of the 
Court he wished to withdraw the charge against 
Lyon, and to abstain from offering further evidence 
inthe matter, Abdulla Josuph represented to him 
that he had investigated the matter in dispute, and 
as far as he was concerned he was satisfied that 
there was no imputation against the character of 
the accused 5 therefore he wished the matter to be 
withdiawn, Counsel telrained from exptessing 
any opinion of his own on the subject. 

Mr, Weiller said if the Court was perfectly 
satisfied with the tmstructions that Mr. Litchfield 
said he had ftom the present representative of 


LETTER FROM SAN FRANCISCO. 
—_———__>_-_____ 
(From our Speciar CorrrsronpDENT.) 


San Francisco, March 2nd. 

In less than forty-eight hours from the time this 
letter leaves American soil, Benjamin Harrison 
will be President of the United States, and Grover 
Cleveland will have returned to the station of a 
private citizen, ‘The preparations for the change 
are progressing smoothly, according tousage. Mi, 
Harrison and family arrived in Washington early 
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Josuph—that there was no importation against the 
accused and that he could go out of the Court a 
perfectly clean man as far as the charge was con- 
cerned—he would not object to the dismissal and 
would not call evidence. Unless, however, the 
Court was satisfied of that he must for the protec- 
tion of the character of his client, insist on going 
through with the evidence for the defence. 

The Judge said the case had gone such a short 
way as far as the prosecution went that if the 
authorised representative of Josuph held that 
opinion the Court was perfectly satisfied in accep- 
ling the expression of it. here was ‘not neces- 
sarily any imputation on the character of the 
defendant from anything that, was before the 
Court; that was to say, there was nothing before 
the Court but what might be perfectly explained 
in the opinion of the Court without necessarily im. 
puting anything on the character of the defendant. 

Mr. eiller, said very good, then he would 
ask that costs be awarded according (1) to rule 
75 which provided :—‘ Where it appears to any 
Court that any charge made before it is malicious 
or is frivolous and vexatious, the Court may order 
all or any part of the expenses of the prosecution 
to be paid by the party making the charge,” and 
(2) under rule 325 which said:—* In case of dis- 
missal the Court may, in and by the order of 
dismissal, award and oder that the prosecutor 
do pay to the accused such costs as seem fit and 
reasonable, to be specified in the order of dis- 
missal.”? 

The Judge said he was not of opinion that there 
was anything necessarily malicious, frivolous, or 
vexatious in the charge, which he believed might 
have been brought by the other side in perfect 
good faith. 

Mr. Weiller said the Court would have been 
convinced otherwise had the defence gone on. 

The Judge said it had not been shown that the 
charge was vexatious, but the defendant might be 
entitled to costs under rule 325. 

Mr. Weiller said then he would base his appli- 
cation on that rule alone. 

Mr. Litchfield said that rule certainly gave the 
Court discretion in the matter of costs, but pointed 
out that the prosecutor in this cause was Josuph, 
He did not know whether that was the person 
against whom costs were sought. 

Mr. Weiller said he asked for them under the 
tule against the prosecutor, whoever he might be. 

Mv. Litchfield said the wording of the rule was 
where the charge had been dismissed. ‘The ques- 
tion was whether the Court had jurisdiction where 
a charge was witlidrawn. 

Mr. Weiller said though the case was withdrawn 
it was still before the Court. He declined to 
reply tothe arguments of the other side on that 
point. : 
The Judge remarked that if any arrangement 
was cone to between the parties, the application 
for withdrawal when granted was equivalent to a 
dismissal. ‘The Court might refuse to dismiss the 
case on the application of one of the parties. 
He thought rule 325 would apply in a case like 
this. 

Mr. Litchfield said his retainer had ceased 
and he had no instructions in the matter. 
Speaking for himself he could see no reason 
why costs should be inflicted apainst the prosecutor 
in this case any more than in any other case. 
The question of costs under the role was probably 
in the discretion of the Court, to be decided ac- 
cording to the peculiar and particular circum- 
stances of each case. 


Mr. Weiller contended that this was surely a 
Case peculiar enough to appeal to the mind of the 
Court. The defendant was brought to the Court 
charged with a very serious crime, and he had been 
put to preat trouble and inconvenience; the Court 
held two sessions, one whole day being consumed 
in hearing evidence, and just when the prosecu- 
tion was coming to the pinch they said-— We 
will drop the case and ask to have it dismissed.” 
He thought heavy costs should be given. 


The Judge said there was a peculiarity about 
the case in respect that the charge was brouglit by 
one attorney and withdrawn by another. The 
attorney withdrawing it might be presumed to 
have the mind of the principal, as he overruled the 
other. 

Mr. Weiller said he must be supposed to stand 
in the place of the principal, otherwise he could 
not have withdrawn the case. 

The Judge said the attorney in the first instance 
might be the responsible man, but it was a ques- 
tion to be considered whether Josuph should be 
saddled with the costs. 

Mr. Weiller thought it was perfectly clear. 
Josuph appointed a certain person as his attorney 
who acts, and while (hat person held the power the 
Principal was responsible for his acts. He had 
appointed asecond attorney to supersede the first, 
but he was nevertheless responsible for what- 


ever the first did. That did not call for any 
reference to books. A principal was at ail times 
responsible for the acts of his agent. 

The Judge said he would consider the matter of 
costs and include his judgment in the order of dis- 
missal, 

The Coumt then rose. 


LATESL TELEGRAMS. 
—_--4—____. 
[Reuter “Segciat” to “ Japan Matt.” | 


London, March 22nd. 


It is understood that the Comptoir d’Escompte 
de Paris will be reconstructed under the title 
of the Comptoir National Bank, with a capital 
of 40,000,000 francs and power to increase the 
same to 80,000,000. 


London, March 23rd. 


Stormy and acrid debates on Supply have 
taken place in the House of Commons. Har- 
court moved an amendment proposing a reduc- 
lion of the salaries of Salisbury and Webster, 
and Bradlaugh moved an amendment proposing 
the reduction of Balfour's salary, but both 
amendments were negatived. There are con- 
stant scenes in the House in which the Irish 
members are prominent figures. 


A - London, March 27th. 
The Tribunal of Commerce of Paris has ex- 
pressed the opinion that no grounds exist for 


the liquidation of the Comptoir dEscompte de 
Paris. 


The debate on the proposed increase of the 
Navy has commenced. Mr. Cremer moved an 
amendment that the proposed outlay was need- 
less, and advocated a policy of disarmament. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in reply, said 
that the mightiness of England was the best 
guarantee for peace. 

London, March 28th. 


Mr. John Bright is dead. 


The following sketch of Mr. Bright’s career is 
taken from “ Men of the Time :’— 


Bricur, the Right Hon. John, M.P., is the son of the late Jacob 
Bright of Greenbank, near Rochdale, where he was born, Nov, 
16,1811, Having received the rudiments of a substantial English 
education, he entered his father’s business and became a member 
of the firm of John Bright and Brothers, cotton-spinners and 
manufacturers of Rochdale. At a comparatively early age he 
began to address local audiences on social and politico-economi- 
cal topics, and he delivered, at a literary institution in his native 
town, a series of lectures embodying his reminiscences of a 
Tour to the Holy Land in 1835. ‘Though he had taken partin 
the Reform agitation of 1831-2, Mr. Bright first distinguished 
himself in political life by becoming in 1839 one of the earliest 
members of the Anti-Corn Law League, which grew out of an 
association formed in 1838 to obtain the repeal of the Corn Laws. 
In April, 1843, at a bye-election, he stood as a candidate for the 
representation of the City of Durham, but was defeated by Lord 
Dungannon, a Conservative and Protectionist. His Lordshi 
was, however, unseated on petition, and at the election whic! 
thereupon ensued in July of the same year Mr. Bright was re- 
turned by a majority of 78. Fle continued to sit for Durham till 
1847, when he was returned for Manchester. He made his 
maiden speech in Parliament on Mr. Ewart’s motion for extend- 
ing the principles of free trade, Aug. 7, 1843. During the interval 
between his election for Manchester and the accession of the 
first Derby Ministry to power, Mr. Bright’s activity in Parlia- 
ment and on the platform was varied and continuous. In the 
House of Commons he proposed to apply the remedy of free 
trade in land tothe state of things which produced the Irish 
famine. Heappealed, unsuccessfully, for the dispatch of a toyal 
commission to investigate the condition of India, and in 1849 he 
was appointed one of the members of the celebrated select com- 
mittee of the Houses of Commons on official salaries, In the 
legislature and in the provinces, especially at Manchester, he 
co-operated with Mr. Cobden in the movement which the latter 
sought to create in favour of financial reform, mainly with a view 
to the reduction of our naval and military establishments. In 
18st he voted with those who attempted to censure Lord Pal- 
merston in the Pacifico affair; and in 1852 he took a prominent 
part in the welcome given to Kossuth by the advanced Liberals of 
Lancashire. Own the formation of of the first Derby Ministry 
Mr. Bright aided in that temporary ye-organization of the Anti- 
Corn-Law League which the acceptance of free trade by the new 
overnment afterwards rendered unnecessary. He was réelected 
im Manchester, after a contest, at the general election of 1852. 
With the accession of Lord Aberdeen’s ministry to power began 
the discussion of the Eastern question, his share in which aliena- 
ted from Mr. Bright from many of his former supporters. Mr. 
Bright denounced the policy of the Russian war with energy, but 
his protests against it were stopped by an attack of severe illness, 
and just as the war had been brought to a close, Mr. Bright was 
compelled to forego all public action. The news of the defeat of 
Lord Palmerston on the Canton question reached him while in 
Italy, in March, 1857. Although he had necessarily taken no 
personal part in the debate or division which produced Lord 
Palmerston’s appeal to the country, yet he expressed his entire 
approval of the vote of censure which had been proposed by Mr. 
Cobden, and seconded by Mr. Milner Gibson. At the general elec- 
tion that ensued, Manchester rejected both Mr. Bright and Mr. 
Milner-Gibson by larger majorities. A few months afterwards, 
the death of Mr. Muntz caused a vacancy in the representation 
of Birmingham ; the constituency invited Mr. Bright to become 
acandidate; he was elected in Aug. 1857, and has continued 
to represent that borough down to the present time. After 1857 
his name was mainly identified with a scheme for the reform of 
the electoral representation, by a wide extension of the suffrage 
and a more equal distribution of the scats with reference to 
population, and alterations in the law of entail. He was an un- 
compromising advocate of the North during the civil war in 
America, and after the close of the struggle he renewed 
the agitation for reform. He visited Ireland, and he was en- 
tertained at a banquet in Dublin, Oct. 30, 1866, on an invitation 
signed by upwards of 20 Irish Liveral members of Parliament. 


On Nov. 3, 1868, he was presented with the frecdom of the city of 
Edinburgh, and in the following month he accepted office under 
Mr. Gladstone, as President of the Board of Trade. After being 
absent from the House of Commons for some time in con- 
sequence of severe illness, he was compelled to retire from office 
in Dec. 1870. His health having been partially restored, he was 
in Aug. 1873, appointed to the Chancellorship of the Duchy of 
Lancaster in succession toto Mr. Childers, and he held that post 
until the Liberals went out of office in Feb. 1874. When the Liber- 
als returned to power in May, 1880, Mr. Bright was re-appointed 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster: On [ul 17, 1882, he 
announced inthe House of Commons that he had. tesigned his 
office and retired from the Cabinet because he differed from his 
colleagues on their policy in Egypt which led to the bombardment 
of Alexandria. On the question of Home Rule for Ireland, Mr. 
Bright supported the Unionist opposition to Mr. Gladstone’s Bill, 
and his denunciations of the measure went far to ensure its re- 
jection and the subsequent return of a Unionist majority to 
Parliament. Mr. Bright was elected Lord Rector of the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow, Nov. 15, 1880. A-collection of his “ Speeches on 
Questions of Public Policy’’ was published in 2 vols., 1868. 


TIME TABLES AND STEAMNERS, 
oh 
YOKOHAMA-TrOKYO RAILWAY. 


Teains Leave Yowouama Station at 6.30, 7-30, 
8.45,* 9 45, and 11 a.m.; and 12.15, 1.35, 2.45, 4.05," 
5, 6.30, 7.30, 8.55, 10, and 14.154 pam, 

Trains teave Téxyé (Shimbashi) at 640, 7 40, 
8.35,* 9.45, and tr a.m.; and 12.15, 1.30, 2.45, 4," 5: 
6.15, 7-35, 8.45, 10, and rr.45f p.m, 

Farus—First Single, seu 75; Second do. sen 455 
Third do., 25; First Returm, yeu 1.30; Second do., 
sen go. 

Those marked (*) run through without stopping at ‘Tsurumt, 


Kawasaki, and Omori Stations. Those marked (1) are the same 
as above with the exception of stopping at Kawasaki Station, 


TOKAIDO RAILWAY. 

Trains Leave YOKOHAMA at 7.40 and 9.25 a.m, 
and 12, 2.30, 4.50, and 7.15 p.m.; and Kozu at os 
9.22, and 11 §5 a.m.; and 2.25, 4.50, and 7.15 p.m, 

Farus—To Hodogaya, first-class sen 10, second. 
class sen 6, third-class sex 3; to ‘Totsuka, sen 32, sen 
19, sen g; to Ofune sex 46, sen 27, sen 13; to Fuji- 
sawa, se 58, se 34, set 16; to Hiratsuka, sen 98, 
Se 54, sen 25; to Oiso, yeu 1.00. sen -60, sen 28 ; 
and to Kozu, yen 1.25, sen 75, sen 35. 


TOKAIDO (KOZU-SHIZUOKA) RAILWAY. 
‘TRAINS LEAVE Kozu (down) at 9.15 a.m. and 4.07 
p.m.; and SHIZUOKA at 7.15 a.m. and 2.35 p.m. 


Farns—First-class, yen 2.67; second-class, yen 
1.60; third-class, sen 82. . 


TOKYO-SHIOGAMA, RAILWAY, 


‘TRAINS LEAVE Urno (down) at 6.30 and 11.40 a.m., 
and 4.30 p.m.; Ursunomiya (down) at 9.49 a.m. and 
3.05 p.m.; SHIRAKAWA (down) 7.30 a.m. and 12.23 
and § 39 p.m.; Korivama (down) at 8.59 a.m. and 
1.50 and 7.03 p.m.; Furxusutma (down) at 7 and 
11.35 a.m, and 3.53 p.m.; Senpat (down) at 5.45 and 
10.05 a.m. and 2.30 and 6.55 p.m. 

TRAINS LEAVE SHIOGAMA (up) at 6.25 and 10.40 
am., and 3.20 and 7.35 p.m.; Senpat (up) at 7 and 
11.17 a.m., and 3.55 p.m.; Fuxusuima (up) at 6 and 
10.01 am, and 2.35 pm.; Kortyama (up) at 8.03 
a.m., and 12.08 p.m.; Ursunomiva (up) at 7 a.m, 
and 12.02 and 4.08 p.m. 

Farns.—Ueno to Utsunomiya, first-class ven 2, 
second-class ven 1.32, third-class sen 66; to Kuriyama 
yen 4.10, yen 2.74, yeu 1.37; to Fukushima yer 5, yer 
3.32, ven 1.66; to Sendai yen 6.45, sen 4.30, yen 2.15; 
to Shiogami yen 6.75, yen 4.50, yen 2.25. 


TOKYO-MAEBASHI RAILWAY. 


‘Tratns LEAVE TéKy6 (Ueno) al 6,9, and tr.goa.m., 
and 2.30 and §.35 p.m.; and Maxnasnt at 6 and 
11.40 a.m., and 2.30 and §.35 p.m. ; 

Fanus—First-class (Separate Compartment), jren 
2.08 ; second-class, yen 1.36; third-class, sen 68. 


TAKASAKI-YOKOKAWA RAILWAY. 


TRAINS LEAVE TAKASAKI at 6.30 and 9.25 a.m, and 
‘12.10 and 3.05 p.m.; and Yokoxkawa: at 8 and 10.50 
a.m,, and 1.40 and 4.45 p.m. 

Farks—First-class, sez 75; second-class, sen 45; 
third-class, sen 25, 


MITO-OYAMA RAILWAY. 


TRAINS LeAv« Mito (up) at 5.10 a.m. and 2.10 
p.m.; and Oyama (down) at g a.m. and 7 p.m. 

Farus—First-class, ye 1.26; second-class, sen 84; 
and sen 42. 


OYAMA-KIRYU RAILWAY. 


‘TRAINS—Leave Oyama (down) at 8.55 a.m. and 
1 and 6.55 p.m., and Kiryu (up) at 6 and 11 a.m, 
and 3 p.m. 

Farrs—First-class, sez 97; second-class, sen 66; 
and third-class, sen 33. 


NAGOYA-TAKETOYO RAILWAY, 
‘Trains Leave NaGoya at 9.05 a.m., and 5.05 p.m. 


and ‘Takrroyo at 7.50 a.m., and 3.50 p.m. 
Farns—Second-class, sen 74; ‘Vhird-class, sen 37, 


YOKOSUKA STEAMERS, 


STHAMERS LEAVK the Engiish Hatona daily at 8.00 
and 10.30, a.m,, and 1.35 and 4.05 p.m,.: and Leave 
Yokosuka at 6.30 and 10.20 a.m., and 1.20, and 4.00 
p.m.—Fate, sen 20, 
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MAIL STEAMERS. 
THE NEXT MATL. IS DUE 
From Hongkong. per P. & O. Co. Saturday, Mar. 3oth.* 
From America... per P.M.Co. . Saturday, Mar. 30th.4 
From Shanghai, ) 
Nagasaki & ; per N.Y. K. 
Kobe ..... 5) : 


From Canada, &c. per C.P.M.Co. Sunday, April 7th.t 
Vrom America... per O. & O. Co. Monday, April 8th.§ 


* Deccan left Nagasaki on March a7th. + City of New York left 
San Francisco on March rth. 3 Batavia left Vancouver, B.C., 
on March 1gth, § Belgic left San Francisco on March aoth. 


Friday, April sth. 


THE NEXT MAU LEAVES 


For America ..... per O. & O.Co. Monday, Apr. 1st 

Vor Shanghai, ; 
Kobe, and } per N.Y. K. Tuesday, April and. 
Nagasaki ... 


For Europe, vid 
Hongkong...... 


per N. D. Lloyds, Wednesday, Apr. ard. 
For Europe, via 


Hongkong ... per P. & O. Co. Thursday, Apr 4th. 
for America.. ... per P. M. Co. ‘Tuesday, April gth. 
For Canada, &c. per C. P. M. Co, ‘Yhursday, Apr. 18th. 


LATEST SHIPPING. 
ee 
ARRIVALS. 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, Conner, 
22nd March,—Honolulu 8th March, General 
and Cattle.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Yokohama Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,298, Swain, 
22nd March,—Shanghai and ports, General. 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Balcarrves Brook, British steamer 1,306, Burgess, 
23rd March,—Hongkong 13th March, Gene- 
ral.—Samuel, Samuel & Co. 

Anadyr, French steamer, 2,489, Delacroix, 23rd 
March,—Hongkong 15th, Shanghai 1gth, and 
Kobe 22nd March, General.—Messageries 
Maritimes Co. 

Gaelic, British steamer, 4,205, Pearne, 23rd March, 
—San Francisco 2nd March, vid Honolulu, 
Mails and General.—O. & O. S.S. Co. : 

Ancona, British steamer, 3,050, W. J. Webber, 
24th Match,—Hongkong 15th March, vid Na- 
yasaki and Kobe, General.—P. & O.S.N. Co. 

Hunter, American batik, 337, R. J. Cumiskey, 
24th March,—Guam 26th February, Whaling 
Gear.—Captain. 

Trifels, German steamer, 1,816, C. Lange, 24th 
March,—New York via Nagasaki 24th March, 
Oil.—China and Japan Trading Co. 

Hector, British steamer, 1,557, Batt, 25th March, 
—Kobe 23rd March, General.—Butterfield 
& Swire. 

Dorset, British ‘steamer, 1,716, Daniels, 25th 
March,—Shanghai 21st) March, General,— 
Smith, Baker & Co. 

Aiigust, Norwegian steamer, 1,018, Isberg, 26th 
March,— Nagasaki 21st March, Coal.—P. M. 
S.S. Co. 

Esmeralda, British schooner, 130, Wiseman, 26th 
March,—Pagon 17th March, Cobra.—Jar- 
dine, Matheson & Co. 

Chitose Maru, Japanese steamer, 356, Kaya, 27th 
March,— Handa 26th March, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Omaha (12), U.S. corvette, Captain McNair, 27th 
March,—Kobe 25th March. 

Titan, British steamer, 1,555, Brown, 28th March, 
—Shanghai 2gth March, General.—Butter- 
field & Swire. 

Anna Beathra, German bark, 469, Neilson, 28th 
March,—Takaoj11,200 bags Sugar.—Captain. 

Sagami Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,182, Kender- 
dine, 28th March,—Hakodate 25th March, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, Young, 
28th March,—Kobe 27th March, Mails and 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

General Werder, German steamer, 1,820, Fichel, 
29th March,—Hongkong 23rd March, Mails 
and General.—H. Ahrens & Co., Nachf. 

Oceanic, British steamer, 3,808, Metcalfe, 29th 
March,—Hongkong 23rd March, Mails and 
General.—O. & O. S.S. Co. 


DEPARTURES. 
City of Sydney, American steamer, 3,016, D. E. 
riele, 22nd March,—San Francisco, Mails 
and General.—P. M. S.S.Co. 
Frigga, German steamer, 1,400, Nagel, 23rd 
farch,—Kobe, General.—-Simon, Evers & 


oO. 
Saghalien, French steamer, 2,580, Homery, 24th 
March,—Shanghai vid Kobe, Mails and Ge- 
neral.—Messageries Maritimes Co. 
Afghan, British steamer, 1,439, Golding, 25th 
Peis BSPEs General.—Adamson, Bell & 
0. 


Gaelic, British steamer, 4,205, Pearne,- 25th 
March,—Hongkong, Mails and General.— 
O. & O. S.S. Co. 

Theresa, German bark, 390, Moller, 25th March, 
—Takao, General.—Chinese. 

Orient, German bark, 461, H. B. Gontard, 26th 
March,—Takao, General.—Chinese. 

Yokohama Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,298, Swain, 
26th March,—Shanghai and ports, Mails and 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Dorset, British steamer, 1,716, Daniels, 27th 
March,—Kobe, General.—Samuel Samuel & 
Co. 

Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,359, Haswell, 
27th March,—lXobe, Mails and General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,230, Thomp- 
sen, 27th March,—Yokkaichi, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Ancona, British steamer, 3,050, W. J. Webber, 
28th March,—Hongkong, vid Kobe and Na- 
gasaki, Mails and General.—P. & O.S.N. Co. 

Hector, British steamer, 1,557, Batt, 27th March, 
—Kobe,; General.—Butterfield & Swire. 

Barcarres Rrook, British steamer, 1,306, Burgess, 
28th March,—Kobe, General.—Samuel Sa- 
muel & Co. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,166, Frahm, 
28th March,—Hakodate, Mails and General. 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

August, Norwegian steamer, 1,018, Isberg, 29th 
March,— Nagasaki, General.—P. M.S.S. Co. 


PASSENGERS. 
ARRIVED. 


Per Japanese steamer Omi Maru, from Houo- 
lulu:—Messrs. Balwin, Paviher, and Maeda in 
cabin; Mr. and Mrs. Arao Kintaro and 4 children 
in second class; and 199 passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru, trom 
Shanghai and ports :—Mr. and Mrs. A. B. Heath, 
Mr. and Mrs. C. W. Johns, Mr. and Mrs. Tachi- 
bana, Messrs. R. D. Robison, M. V. J. Webber, 
Harold R. Rawcliffe, E. Von Hirsch, G. Pratt 
Batlow, J. Niijima, S. Koga, M. Ilamada, M. 
Muraji, T. Ochiai, K. Inouye, R. Okawachi, S. 
Morisuye, Pére H. Perrin, N. Muraji, Rev. H.N. 
Woo, and Bishop F. Midon in cabin; Messis. K. 
Ono, G. Kitamura, R. Kishozai, M. Nonomura, 
and R. Yoshimizu in second class; and 85 pas- 
sengers in steerage. 

Per French steamer Anadyr, from Hongkong, 
vid Shanghai and Kobe :—Messrs. Seki, Nijo, 
Green, Yasauro Yepi, Charpentier, Martinho, 
Fougerat, Daniel, Navion and servan!, and Dallan 
in cabin, 

Per British steamer Ancona, from Hongkong, 
vid Nagasaki and Kobe :—Lord and Lady Dormer 
and maid, Mr. and Mrs. Fuchs, Miss Serma, 
Mr. Finlay, Captain and Mrs. Johnstone, Me. 
Propert Adams, Lo:d Ashburton’s servant, Mr. 
Calthorpe, Mr. Omsley, and Mr. Tweedle in cabin; 
and 4 passengers in steerage. 

Per British steamer Gaelic, from San Francisco : 


—Rev. C. K. Cumming, Mrs. A. V. Eastlake, Mr. 9 


and Mrs. F. H. Olmstead, Messrs. J. L. Campbell, 
S. H. Ziegfeld, E. Amuat, J. Ishigami, W. H 
‘Talbot, and Alex. Center in cabin. For Hong- 
kong: Mr. and Mrs. Wm. O’Connor, Messrs. 
Fritz A. Brockelmann, J. Bieber, and J. ‘T. 
Dickinson in cabin. For Shanghai: Mrs. Maud 
Pauli and Mrs. O. Howard in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Vamashiro Maru, from 
Kobe :—Messrs. M. Nomura, N. Murakami, H. 
Watanabe, C. Klammme, and F. Klamme in cabin; 
10 passenger in second class and 109 in steerage. 

Per German steamer General Warder, from 
Hongkong :-—Messrs. A. W. Baumgarten, S. Hori, 
Ohsako Sadakake, Kasi ‘Taima, Chang Yuen, 
Miss E. Lessner, Messrs. Doolanomal, Ching Sing 
Ting, and S. Chark in cabin; 1 European, 7 Ja- 
panese, and 5 Chinese in third class; and 35 
Chinese and 3 Indians on deck. 

Per British steamer Oceanic, from Hongkong: 
—Mrs. Hepburn, Miss Wood, Captain Calder, 
Lieutenant Brett, R.A., Mr. and Mrs. Abell, Mr, 


and Mrs. Klear, Messrs. J. R. Hood, A. Downey, 


‘I. Olman, F. Lazelle, K. Biecach, and F. Olman 
in cabin; and 10 passengers in steerage. For 
San Francisco: Marquis de Mores and servant, 
Miss C. Withers, Mrs. Neff, Miss Ward, Miss 
Lathrop, Miss H. P. Philips, Miss Wisner, Mr. 
Thos. Forrest and servant, Hon. J. M. Price, 
Messrs. Lewis H. Withey, Saml. B. Sinclair, A. 
S. Houwink, G. Mallinger, and ‘T. Koning in 
cabin. 
DEPARTED. 

Per French steamer Saghalien, for Shanghai vid 
Kobe :—Lieut.-General Baron Ozawa, Colonel 
Oshima, Captain Uebara, Mrs. M. Murai, Mrs. 
Kawano Shige, Messrs. S. Nakajima, Ch. Jubin, 
W.H. Taylor, Ch. Heymann, Mitchell, and G. 
Winckler in cabin, 


Per American steamer City of Sydney, for San 
Francisco:—Messrs. H. Wilks, James Whitly, 


S. G. Wood, G. W. Hill, James Sinclair, A. 
Grant Mackie, ‘IT. Shiba, G. Masher, and A. M. 


Robin in cabin. 
Per British steamer Gaelic, for Hongkong :— 
Mrs. H. R. Cox, M. Pauli, Messrs. ‘Tl. N. Cuirk 


and Alex. Center in cabin. 


Per Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru, for 
Shanghai and ports :—Mrs. Crowe and child, Mrs. 
C. J. Price, Mrs. C. George, Mrs. O. Howard, 
Miss Newman, Mrs. J. Davieson and. child, Rev. 
C.S. Eby,” Messrs. S. Hayashi, Kawamura, H. 
Baker, Naruse, Nakamura, F. ‘Taylor, and ‘l'subo- 


uchi in cabin; Mr. and Mrs. She Sew Chee and. 


two children, Messrs. La Yung Ming, and Koba- 
yashi in second class; and 130 passengers in 
steerage. 

Per British steamer Ancona, for Hongkong, vid 
Kobe and Nagasaki:—Mr. and Mrs. Steele, two 
children, and servant, Messrs. W. H. Pengelley, 
D. M. Fleming, J. ‘T. Dickinson, R.N., M. P. 
Atkinson, R.N., ‘I. Taylor, and J. L. Hoeflich in 
cabin; and 17 Chinese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, for Kobe :— 
Messrs. C. W. Dimock, A. Oestmann, G. Charles- 
worth, Marians, Davis, M. Noda, R. Kondo, A. 
Konishi, M. Date, C. Inagaki, S. Yajima, ‘T. 
Takayanagi, H. Ozawa, and R. Suge in cabin; 
Mr. Rowland and g passengers in second class; 
and 135 in steerage. 


CARGOES. 


Per American steamer City of Sydney, for San 
Francisco :— 


THA, 

SAN NRW OUR 
FRANCIACO, YORK CHET tar. 
Shanghai ............ _ 7 _ 7 
Hyogo we 427 _- 427 
Yokohama _......... 109 176 14 299 
Hongkong............. 180 399 308 8387 
Total wo... | 289 1,009 322 1,620 

. SILK. 

SAN NAW Pe Sin 313 
FRANCIALU, YORK, Clilba, tena 
Shanghai ww... Oo Jo - Jo 
Hongkong .... _- 204 _ 202 
Yokohama.... _ 126 _ 126 
Total ...... - 400 _ 400 


Per French steamer Saghalien, for Shanghai via 
Kobe :—Silk for France, 7 bales. Waste silk for 
France, 136 bales. ‘Treasure, for Shanghai, 
$5,100 00; for Hongkong, $948.50; total, $6,048.50. 


REPORTS. 


The British steamer Balcarres Brook, Captain 
Burgess, reports:—Left Hongkong the 12th 
March, at daylight; had strong north-easterly 
winds and high sea to Formosa ; thence had S.E., 
N.E., and northerly witids and fine weather to 
Rock Island; thence to port light airs and heavy 
rain. Artived at Yokohama the 22nd March, at 
p.m, 

The British steamer Gaelfc, Captain W. G. 
Peaine, reports:—Left San Francisco the 2nd 


*| March, at 3.46 p.m.; liad southerly winds and fine 


weather to Honolulu, where arrived the gth 
March, at g p.m. and left the roth, at 4p.m.; had 
fresh N.E. trades to Toth ; thence to port light to 
strong southerly wind, and squally. Arrived at 
Yokohama the 23rd March, at 11.15 p.m. Time, 
19 days, 18 hours, 51 minutes. 

The German steamer General Werder, Captain 
Eichel, reports :—Lelt Hongkong the 23rd March, 
7-30 a.m. ; had strong northerly winds, with very 
cross sea during the commencement of the voyage ; 
thence to port had light and fresh variable to 
and moderate winds. Arrived at Yokohama the 
2gth March, at 4.30 a.m. 

The British steamer Oceanic, Captain Metcalfe, 
reports :—Left Hongkong the 23rd March, at 2.15 
p.m.; had brisk north-easterly winds to Breaker 
Point; thence to Ockseu light north easterly airs 
and smooth sea. Wind then increased to fresh 
north-easterly gale on the 25th, gradually de- 
creasing as weapproached Yokoshima and backing 
to North; Yokoshima to Ooshima fresh and light 
northerly winds and fine; thence to Rock Island 
light southerly winds and overcast sky; at Omai- 
saki rain; Rock Island to port moderate north- 
westerly winds. In lat. 33.52 N., long. 137.0 E. 
70 miles E.N.E. of off Ooshima, passed through 
a quantity of wreckage and bundles of planks tied 
by straw ropes. Observed some larger pieces to 
the north and proceeded near for observation ; 
proved to be the wreck of a junk apparently cut 
in two by collision, the bow with anchor attached 
being F mile from the stern, it the being larger part. 
Observing no sign of life, proceeded. The junk 
was about 1,000 to 1,500 piculs in size. Arrived 
at Yokohama the 2gth March, at 5.30 a.m. Time 
5 days, 13 hours, 30 minutes. 4 


rr 
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LATEST COMMERCIAL. 
—~———_q@—__- 
IMPORTS. 


Our market has been very quiet during the past 
week, and rates for Yarn may be quoted slightly 


easier for English spinnings; Bombays remain 
unchanged. The Cotton 
very quiet and quotations nominal. 


Yarn.—Sales for the week amount to 400 bales 
English and 150 bales Bombays. 


Corron Piece Goops.—The followihg sales are 
reported :—2,500 pieces g Ibs. Shirtings, and of 
T.-Cloths, 1,000 pieces, 

Woottexs.—The reported sales aggregate 
7oo pieces Italians, and about 3,000 pieces Mous- 
selines. 

COTTON VARNS. 


Peete, 


Nos. 16/24, Ordinary.. » €30.co to 31.25 
Nos. 16/24, Medium .... + 31.25 to 32,25 
Nos. 16/24, Good to Be: 32.25 to 33.co 
Nos. 16/24, Reverse ....... 33.00 to 34.00 
Nos. 28/32, Ordinary.. 32.00 to 33.00 
Nos. 28/32, Medium .... 34.00 to 35.co 
Nos. 28/323 Good to Best .... 35.00 to 36.50 
Nos. 38/42, Medium to Best 38.00 to 40. 50 
No. 328, I wo-fold ............ 37-50 to 38.50 
No. 428, I'wo-fold .. 38.50 to 4t.50 
No. 20s, Bombay 28.00 to 29.50 
No. 16s, Bombay 27.00 to 28.25 


Nos. 10/14, Bombay ....... sees 23.50 tO 25.50 
COTTON PIECE GOObSs. 


Peete, 


Uuey Shir tings—84 th, 384 yds.'3y inches $0.75 to 2.25 


Grey Shistings—gih, 384 yds. qsinches 2.20 to 2.65 
lr. Cloth—7)b, 24 yards, 32 inches ...... 1.40 to 1.55 
Indigo Shictings—12 yards, qyinches... 1.30 to 1.70 
Prints—Assorted, 24 yards, 3oinches... 1.70 to 2.30 
Cotton—lalians and Batieana Blacle, 32 ran yaun, 

INCHES eee reee ee eesteeteserseaseneene 007 tO 0.14 
Yurkey Reds—1j to 2$hh, 24 yards, 30 Pew piece, 

INCHES eset ct eteeterereee 110 tO 145 
Turkey Reds—a4 to 31h, 24 yards, 30 

INCHES oe eee eseeeeeeetecsetteteseneees 150 tO 1.75 
Vurkey Reds—34 to 4¥h, 24 yards, 40 

INCHES eee eect ct eeeteteeeeee 6.90 to 020 
Velvets—Black,35 yards, 22inches ... 5.00 to 6.15 
Victoria I.awns, 12 yards, 42-3 inches... 0.60 to 0.72 
Vaffachelas, «2 yards, 43 inches ...... 1.35 to 2.25 

WOOLLENS. 
Plain O:teans, 4o-42 yards, 32inches... $4.00 tw 9.50 
Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches hest 0.274 to 304 
Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches 
Medium... cee eecesertertterees 0.22210 254 
Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches 

Common wees 0.18 to ath 
Mousseline de I.aine—Crape, 24 yards, 

ZUUMNCHES eee Og lo 0.16 
Cluths—Pilots, §4 @ s6inches .... 0.30 to 0.45 
Cloths—Presidents, 54 @ 56 inches 0.50 to 0.60 
Cloths—Union, 54 @ S6inches .......... 0.35 ta 0.60 
Blankets—Scarlet and Green, 4 to 341h, 

Ber Me vec less de eseclececocaeatwsessen «°O 33 (? 0 38 


METALS, 

Market dull and unchanged. Buyers are ap- 
parently occupied with deliveries of previous con- 
tracts, and are unwilling to make fresh purchases 
at present. 


Pre ricoh, 


Flat Bars, jinch... 


» $2.90 (0 3.00 
Flat Bars, hinch........... + 3.05 to 3.10 
Round and square up to Qinch | 2.90 to 3.10 
Nailrod, assorted ...............4. 2.90 to 3.00 
Nailsod, small size ... 3.10 to 3.20 
Iron Plates, assorted 330 to 3.60 
Sheet Iron...............0. 3-80 to 420 
Galvanized Iron sheets 7-00 to 7.20 
Wise Nails, assorted ... 4.30 to 5.00 
Tin Plates, per box ... 5.00 to 5.50 
Pig Iron, Ne. 3... 1.50 to 1.52} 


KEROSENE, 

Buyers have again operated freely at quotations, 
and have apparently now got all the stock here 
into their lands. ‘Trade in Tokyo, for the interior, 


is reported good, but dealers will have now suffi- 
cieut stock to carry them on a few months. 
QUOTATIONS. 


Chester .........s000 
Comet 

Devoe .... 
Russian ......... 


seovse $2,074 Lo 2.10 
+ =©2.00 tO 2.05 


1.97} to 2.024 
1.95 to 2.00 


SUGAR, 
Buyers during the past seven days: have been 


rather conspicuous by their absence. Transac- 
tions have only been for actual requirements. 
Sales of White Refined were 3,499 piculs at prices 
varying from §$5.62$ per picul to $7.40 per picul. 
Of Takao Sugar only 2,000 piculs changed hands 
at $3.70 per picul. The market for White sorts 
is firm, whilst prices for Takao are weak. The 
German bark Anna Bertha arrived on the 29th 
inst. with 11,200 piculs consigned to one firm. 
The production of Takao for the year is put at 
240,000 piculs. 


rant rious, 


White Refined .0.........0.::ecceeassereeee $5.60 t0 7.40 
Manila . 3.80 to 4.00 
Taiwanfoo . 3-45 to 3.50 
Pentama.... 3.50 to 3.60 
Namiida 3.20 to 3.50 
Cake ...... - 3-90 
Brown Takao .., tessesesrersensere 3670 £0 3.85 


Piece Goods trade is 
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EXPORTS. 


- RAW SILK, 


Our last issue was of the 22nd instant, since 
which date there has been settled 177 piculs, dis- 
tributed thus :—Hanks 188 piculs, Re-veels 1 picul, 
Kakeda 25 piculs, while Filatures give a negative 
result of 37 piculs. No Direct shipments since we 
last wrote. 

The market has been very quiet, and had it not 
heen for an exceptional demand in Hank sorts for 
Europe we should have had practically a blank 
week. ‘The general news from consuming markets 
has not been at all brilliant, and shippers have 
been very chary in making purchases. Holders 
have been fairly firm, being able to carry the 
small stock on hand with comparative ease. Prices 
are in some instances a trifle lower: but when the 
quality and time of year are both taken into 
account we do not find values really less than they 
were a week apo. 

The recent demand for Filatures appears to 
have ceased entirely: the transactions of the week 
giving a minus quantity, in fact some parcels of 
Koshu, bought a tew days back, have been rejected 
in toto. 

The spring weather has now fairly set in, and 
we may presume that reeling establishments will 
be soon sending down further supplies. At present 
the retrograde movement continues, the consumers 
drawing more from our Market than the producers 
send us. 

There have been two shipping opportunities 
during the interval. The French mail steamer 
Saghalien cartied 7 bales, only and the Ancona 
which left port yesterday morning at daylight had 
no Ray. Silk at all on board. ‘The present export 
figures aie therefore 37,675 piculs, against 32,949 
piculs last year and 21,271 at same date in 1887. 

Hanks.—A rather sudden enquiry—presumbly 
for Loudon—resulted in the purchase of 100 piculs 
Hachojt at $480. 
have also been done at the following figures :— 
Shiban $5373, Shimaru $525, also Shimontta at 
$510. 

*Filatuves—The business here has been less 
than nothing. Some few small lots of Shinshu, 
Koshu and Afino have been taken into godown at 
$590, but have been more than counterbalanced by 
rejections of previous purchases. Market is quiet, 
but holders decidedly firm for good quality. 

Re-reels.—The only sale worthy of note wasa 
fragment of Kirthana at $600. There are still 
about 800 piculs Re-veels in Stock, but the trade 
seems neither anxious to buy or sell. 

Kakeda.—Vwo or three small sales comprising 
Kinko at $612 and Horsehead at $565. Stock in 
this department is exceptionally small. 

Oshu and Taysaam kinds have given rise to no 
transactions at all, 


QUOTATIONS, 


Hanks—No. 14 0.0... iene ~_ 
Hanks—No. 2 (Shinshu). Sent 
Hanks—No. 2 (Joshu) Nominal. 
Hanks—No. 24 (Shinshu) +» $520 to 530 
Hanks—No. 24 (Joshu) .. 510 to520 
Hanks—No. 24 to3 ..... 505 to5t0 
Hanks—No. 3. ...... 495 to 500 
Hanks—No, 3} ... 480 to 490 
Filatures—Kxtra ... 660 to 680 
Filatures—No. 5, 10/13 var 640 to 650 
Vilatures—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers 630 to 640 
Filatures—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 deniers 610 to 620 
Filatures—No. 2, 10175 deniers ......... 600 to 610 
Filatures—No. 2, 14/18 deniers ... 590 to 600 
Filatures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers ......... 570 to 586 
Re-reels—(Shinshu & Oshu) Best No. 610 to 620 
Re-reels—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers... 590 to 600 
Re-reels—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 deniers 570 to 580 
Re-veels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers ... 560 to §70 
Re-reels—No. 3, 14/20 deniers 540 to 550 
Kakedas—Itxtra .. 625 
Kakedas—No.3 .. 600 to 610 
Kakedas—No. 14 .. 580 to 590 
Kakedas—No. 2 .. 560 to 570 
Kakedas—No. 24 540 to 550 
Kakedas—No. 3...... 530 to 535 
Kakedas—No. 34 ... ae 


Kakedas—No. 4 
Oshu Sendai—No. 24 .. 
Hamatsuki—No. 1,2 .. 
Hamatsuki—No. 3, 4 
Sodai—No. 23... 


Export Raw Silk ‘Tables to 29th March, 1889 :— 


Seanots: 1S88-8g. 1887-88, 1886.87, 

Haus, Bates, Bates, 

Hurope oo... cece) 19,358 14,367 9,894 
Ametica ... 00... .......666. 18,007 17,903 11,340 
Total { fates 375358 32,270 21,240 
ee Piculs 37,675 32,949 2,271 
SettlementsandDirect 2 "Ut: eran kta 
Export from ist July } 372400 32,950 22,500 
Stock, 29th March 3,750 7,850 9,900 
Available supplies to date 41,150 40,800 32,400 


WASTE SILK, 


Not quite so much doing in this branch as before, 
and the settlements for the week are not more than 


Some small parcels Shinshu |- 
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215 piculs divided thus :—Noshi 
77 piculs, Afawata 6 piculs. 

Arrivals have about kept pace with sales, and 
the stock list is practically unchanged. 

These is still a great scarcity of good Waste, 
much of the nominal stock having been sorted 
over and rejected time after time. Good Nosht is 
especially hard to find, the lower grades not being 
too plentiful. 

The Saghalien (24th inst.) carried 136 bales of 
various descriptions for France and Switzerland. 
The Ancona (28th) had 21 bales for Marseilles and 
Trieste. ‘These departures bring the present 
Waste export to 28,434 piculs, against 23,978 last 
year and 22,713 at same date in 1887, 

Pierced Cocoons.—No sign of business, season 
closed. 

Noshi.—Some dealings, principally in Foshu at 
prices ranging from $66 to $80, according to 
quality and assortment. One small parcel Oshu 
done at $120. 

Kibiso.—A few purchases of miscellaneous kinds. 
Medium Filature at $100. Mino $50 to $65, Oshu 
$40 to $55, Foshu $42. 

Mawata.—One purchase for Italy at $185. 

Quorarions, 


Pierced Cocoons—Good to Best 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Best.. 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Good .. 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Medium 


132 piculs, Kirbiso 


ngiig to 120 
«+ 105 tO 110 


s+ Q9Oto 95 
serene 120 to 130 


Noshi-ito—joshu, Ordinar 75 to 80 
Kibiso—Filature, Best selected . ‘ ~ $ 
Kibiso—Filature, Seconds ..... w. FO5 toms 
Kibiso—Oshu, Good to Best : _- 


in 55 to 60 


Kibiso—Joshu, Good to Fair.......... 50to 45 
Kibiso—Joshu, Middling to Common. 40to 35 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Good 00.0.0... .eecces, 45to 40 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Medium to l.ow . 35to 30 
Kibiso—Neri, Good to Common . Isto 31 
Mawata—Good to Best ........... - 180 to 200 


Export ‘lable Waste Silk to 29th March, 1889 :—~ 


SuASON 1888-89. 1887-88, 1886-84, 

Picuts. Picuts, Picuts. 

Waste Silk... ue 25,956 21,153 19,264 
Pierced Cocoons ......... 2,478 2,825 3.449 
28,434 23,978 22,713 

Se Oe toe cia Cube BICHER 6 RICUE@s 
Export from 1st July § 29:50° 28,700 35,900 
Stock, agth March ...... 4,000 3,900 5,300 
Availablesuppliestodate 33,500 32,600 31,200 


Exchange has weakened a trifle since last report, 
and is now quoted as follows:—Lonpon, 4 m/s. 


3/14; 


Estimated Silk Stock, 29th March, 1889 :— 


Raw. ‘ PICULS, Wasre, PICULS, 
Hanks...... 1,000 | Cocoons 0... GO 
Filatures 1,571 | Noshi-ito........ 420 
Re-reeis ... 807 | Kibiso ..... + 3,250 
Kakeda 208 | Mawata .. ay 40 
Oshu ........ . 164] Sundries ............... 200 
Taysaam Kinds...... _ 

Total piculs ...... 3.750! ‘otal piculs ...... 4,000 
TEA. 


About 100 piculs of Common Teas have been 
bought at $8 to $10 per picul, presumably for San 
Francisco trade. Tea shipments per Parthia, 
which sailed on the 21st instant, were 8,500 Ibs. 
for Canada, and 400 Ibs. for Vancouver, total 8,900 
Ibs. from Kobe. The same steamer took 2,559 ibs. 
for Tacoma and 32,789 Ibs. for Canada, aggre- 
gating 35,348 Ibs., from this port. The City of 
Svdney sailed on the 22nd instant, with 11,558 Ibs. 
for New York, goo ths. for Saint Paul, and 3,951 
Ibs. for San Francisco, aggregating 16,409 Ibs. 


EXCHANGE. 


Exchange has weakened from the highest point, 
and is not very firm at quotations :— 


Sterling—Bank Billson demand .........06. 3/8 
Sterling—Bank 4 months’ sight ... 32 
Sterling—Private 4 months’ sight 1 
Sterling—Private 6 months’ sight gid 

On Paris—Bank sight daaiame cade se 3.84 

On Paris—Private 6 months’ sight 393 
On Hongkong—Bank sight ............ 2”), dis. 
On Hongkong—Private 10 days’ 14 °/, dis 
On Shanghai—Bank sight - 732 

On Shanghai—Private 10 days’ sig 14 

On New York—Bank Bills on demanc 73 

On New York—Private 30 days’ sight ...... 74 

On San Francisco—Bank Bills on demand... 73 

On San FranciscomPrivate 30 days’ sight... 74) 


WP ATKINSON'S. 
ff ENGLISH PERFUMERY, 


4 eurpasses all others for its natural fragrance. a 


ATKINSON'S CELEBRATED 
+ EAU DE COLOGNE 
$e) is unequalled for its strength and delight- i 

ful odour. It far surpasses the numerous 
compounds sold under the same name, fi. 
ATKINSON’S “4 
3 FLORIDA WATER, & 
4m an exceptionally fine perfume forthe hand- Pak 
“= kerchief, distilled from the choicestexotics. 9 
Of all Dealers, and of the Manufacturers— 4 
J. & E. ATKINSON, 
24, Old Bond Street, London. 


Trade Mark—A “ White Rose" on a“ Golden as 
Lyre,” with Address in full. ; 


, 


<< 


MANUFACTURER TUNERE REPAIRE 


R 
a Ge rf 
* er y hk & BR 
y # & Ff 
Y y, 


STEEL & FILES, 
STEEL CASTINGS, &c.,2&c, 


Apply to the Sole Manufacturers, 


SAML. OSBORN & Co., 


CLYDE STEEL AND IRON WORKS, 
SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND. 


He 
wo Xe x Bl ae 
, = a Ss ee ae 
we a | ati 
A 
Be rf $n 
iY 1 
June 16, 1888. 52ins, 
i EE ¥ 
CONSTITUTION OF JAPAN: 
LAWS APPERTAINING THERETO 


IMPERIAL OATH & SPEECH. 


HE above, in Pamphlet Form, in Wrapper, 


stitched, has béen issued THIS MORN-| ¢¢ 


ING, and can now be obtained at this Office, or 
of Messrs. Kutty & Watsu, Limited, No. 28 


PRICE FIFTY CENTS. 
Post Free in Japan. 
“Japan Mait” Orrice, 
February 18th, 1889. 


WEEKLY MAIL. 


THE JAPAN 


[March 30, 1889. 


YARROW’S 


SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 


Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN HOUR 
PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER. 
Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 
MACHINERY CONSTRUCTED FOR BOATS BUILT ABROAD. 


YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition. 


June 2, 1888. 


52ins. 


BA Sle ale 


And see that each Jar bears baron Liebig’s Signature 


in Blue Ink across the Label. 


To be had of all Storekeepers and Dealers throughout India. 
Cookery Books Post Free on Application to the 


Company. 


CHEAPEST 
HEAT-FLAVOURING 
STOCK FGR SOUPS, 

MADE DISHES AND SAUGES. 


ret ao G 


Invaluable for India as 
an Efficient Tonic in all 
cases of Weakness. 
Keeps good in the hottest 
Climates, and for any 
length of time. 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co., Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England. 


Sold wholesale by COCKING & Co., Yokohama. 


June g, 1888, 


52ins. 


The Universal eerie for Acidity of the Stomach, 
Headache, Heartburn, Indigestion, Sour Eructations, 
Bilious Affections. 


=] The Physician’s Cure 

i’ ams for Gout, Rheumatic 

~ Gout and Gravel: the 

= 4, safest and most gentle 

2 Medicine for Infants, 

Children, Delicate Fe- 

males, and the Sick- 
ness of Pregnancy. 


N.B. 


February 16, A) g. 


Sold by all Druggists and Storekeepers. 


ASK FOR DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA, 


52ins, 


| a D WA 


ATERPROOF 
CRIN G 


: 3 ia 
BSELFSHINING. NO BRUSHES REQUIRED 


4 Bpliet with sponge 


— to thecork. Gives an instantaneous 
week wet or dry weather. Mud 


Does not injure leather nor Bagg 
Shoes — Leather Ame 


Sa Sars 
March 30th, 1859. 


2010S. low, 


“THE TOKYO MAIL” 


THE ONLY POREIGN KEWSP: NEWSPAPER PUBLISHED Ii 
THE CAPITAL OF JAPAR. 


HE TOKYO MAIL” 


Tuurspay, and Saturpay Mornines, price yer | 
6 per Annum. Subscriptions and Advertise- ' 


ments received at the KOBUNSHA, Dobashi, ' 


Tokyo; and at 72, Main Street, Yokohama. 
January 1st, 1889. 


Sistiesd by Google 


is a tri-weekly , 
Journal published in Tokyo on Tuxspay, ; 


NOW READY, 


Wira Corourep Pran, 
FULL REPORT on the ERUPTION 


of BANDAI-SAN, being a reprint from 

the * Japan Matt” of copious translations from 

| Tokyo Journals, a Description by ‘Our Re- 

porter,” and an ‘ Editorial,” written after a visit 
to the locality. 


PRICE FIFTY CENTS. 


To be obtained at the Japan Mail Office, or 
of Kerry & Waxsu, Limited. 


Printed and Published for the Propristor at 72, Main SREEE 


Settlement, by James Ettacory Bratz, of No. 2a, 


Rl 
Yokohama—Sattrpay, Marcu 30, 18b9. ne 


j 


The Sapan @ 


Cleekly Stil: 


A REVIEW OF JAPANESE COMMERCE, POLITICS, LITERATURE, AND ART. 


REGISTERED AT THE G.P.O. 


No. 14.] ieceee nae ats YOKOHAMA, APRIL 6ru, 1889. Wie & (VoL. XI. 
CONTENTS. ult. at the Koseikan, at Kobikicho, Kyobashi, | Hidaka Tetsufu, respectively a Secretary and-a 
SUMMARY OF NEWS corcorrnereinupeenenen ST when addresses will be delivered by Messrs.|clerk in the Imperial Household, have also 


Laapixa Articurs :— Nakabama and Aoyama. 
The Departure of the Hon. P, Le Poer Trench ..........0:.00008 
The History of Parliamentary Institutions in Japan 
The American Press on the Japanese Constitution... ..... .. 

Fargwart Entertainment To THE Hon. P. Le Pgor Trencu 

Toxyo City IMPROVEMENT 

Tus Supprementary Raitway Loan.. 

Tas Couuscrion of NATIONAL Taxxs 

COoRRESPONDEXCE :— 

Col. Olcott and Ghost Stories 
Esoteric Buddhism 
Cruelty to Animals 
Down ino their Boots .. 
“Christian Union,” &c. 

Yoxouama Fire BRIGADE ou... 

Tue History of THRJAPANESE PARLIAMENT . 

Tue Enciish Law Scuoor 

Tus Dancer or [uitation.. 

Latest TeLacraMs’ ......... 

Swiprine PNTRLLIGENCE ... 

CoMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE 


The ines Weekly Mail, 


*€ PAIS CE QUE DOIS: ADVIENNE QUE POURRA!”? 


Busingss in Osaka at present is described as 
very active, about 16,000 bales of merchandise 
being handled at that port daily. 


Boat races promoted by teachers and students 
of the Imperial University, are to take place on 
the roth instant on the Sumida River. 


WRESTLING matches extending over ten days will 
be opened on the 1oth proximo in the grounds 
of the Ekoin Temple, at Ryogoku, Tokyo. 


Mr. J. H. Jewert, who is in charge of the busi- 
ness of the Consulate-General for Denmark at 
Yokohama, has been appointed Vice-Consul. 


A NEw steamer, named the Asagao Maru, 
ordered by the Mitsu Bishi Company from 
England, arrived at Nagasaki on the 23rd ultimo. 


Tue foreign community of Nagasaki has sent a 
petition to General Harrison, praying that Mr. 
Birch, the U.S. Consul at that port, may not be 
removed. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


No notice will be taken of anonymous correspondence. 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the ‘‘ JAPAN 
Week ty MAIL,” must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer, not for publication, but asa 
guarantee of good faith. It is particularly requested that 
all letters on business be addressed tu the MANAGER, 
and Cheques be made payable to same; and thatliterary 
contributions be addressed to the EDITOR. 


Since the 1st of January last 23 children were 
lost in the Western District of Osaka, but they 
were all found by the police and restored to 
their parents. 


Yoxouama: SaTurRDAY, APRIL 6TH, 1889. ote : ; 
area Rumours are again current of the illness of Li 


Hung-chang. It is now stated that he is so 
seriously indisposed that he can scarcely arti- 
culate distinctly. 


SUMMARY: OF EES: 


THH Hyogo News changed nee on the 


Ist instant. Tue Museum and Zoological Garden in Ueno 


Park, hitherto closed every Monday, will be 
opened to the public on that day during the 
current month. 


Tux railway station at Zushimura on the Yoko- 
suka line has been completed. 


Tue death is announced of Dr. Kanda, who was 


En il Y 
faringnge vente whe liead of the Kobe-Hospital. ADMIRAL ViscounT Enomoto will leave the 


capital about the’ middle of this month for the 
south in order to enquire into and report on 
local scholastic affairs. 


Tue Exhibition of Fine Arts Kyoto was opened 
on the rst inst., and will remain open ninety 
days. ae 

Tue Naval Department has ordered a steel 
gunboat from the Ishikawajima Shipbuilding 
Yard. 

Apptications for shares in the Kyushu-Sakai 
Railway Company largely exceeded the number 
for allotment. 

Tue special session of the Osaka Local As- 
sembly has been formally closed by Mr. Nishi- 


mura, the new Governor. 
fo 


Viscount Kaki Taxayosut has received per- 
mission from H.M. the Emperor to reside 


permanently in Hyogo. 


ADMIRAL BeL_knap, the new Commander-in- 
Chief of the U.S. Asiatic Squadron, arrived 
here on Thursday in the Cry of New Fork 
from San Francisco. 


Tuer Kawasaki Shipbuilding Yard has received 
an order for two new steamers. The establish- 
ment has its hands quite full at present, over 
1,000 men being employed. 


THERE are 3,799 emigrants in Hawaii belong- 
ing to Yamaguchi dex, and the sums transmit- 
ted by them to their parents or other relatives 
amounted last year to yen 91,630. 


Mr. Tanicucut, the celebrated painter of Kyoto, 
who is shortly to exhibit his works at Chomojji, 
intends, it is said, to send them next year to the 
National Exhibition at Tokyo. 


It is stated that Mr. Adachi, new Prefect of 
Fukui, will be appointed to the office of Vice- 
Chief of the Metropolitan Police. 


Tux Authorities are considering the advisability 
of establishing meteorological stations in Yama- 
gata and Fukushima Prefectures. 


Viscount Martsupatra SADANORI, a master of 
the Board of Ceremonies, has been permitted to 
accept and wear a third-class decoration con- 
ferred on him by the Emperor of Austria- 
Hungary. Messrs. Yamanouchi Katsuaki and 


Tug monthly meeting of the Japan Sanitary 
Society will be held on the afterrroon of the 30th 


received permission to accept and wear decora- 
tions conferred on them by His Majesty. 


Dr. Yosuipa, who for many years has been in 
charge of the Osaka Hospital and Medical 
School, has retired. He was presented with a 
testimonial in the form of a sum of money. 


Tue Yushul an (Exhibition of Arms) in the en- 
closure of the Yasukuni Shrine at Kudan, 
Tokyo, will be opened to the public every Satur- 
day and Wednesday during April and May. 


Tue Otsu Brewery Company have at length got 
to work, and will place their beer on the market 
next month. Itis intended to give away, in the 
form of samples, 200 soku to commence with. 


Tue Tokyo City Government Office has sanc- 
tioned the establishment of the Shimba Fish 
Company (Limited), at Honzaimokucho, Itcho- 
me, Nihonbashi, with a capital of yen 100,000. 


A MEETING of ptomoters of the Boso Railway 
Company will be held on the afternoon of the 
7th instant in the buildings of the Tokyo Mer- 
chants’ and Manufacturers’ Association at 
Kobikicho, Kyobashi. 


Tue Osaka Cement Company having been for 
some time unable to fill the orders received, 
though producing 1,500 casks of cement daily, 
have ordered machinery to raise the daily out- 
turn to 5,000 casks. 


Tue buildings for the new theatre at Kakigara- 
cho Sanchome, Nihonbashi, which were com- 
menced in January last, have been finished, and 
the are decorations are expected to be completed 
before the end of this month. 


Prince SHimazu Tapanart, who leaves the capi- 
tal on the morning of the 3rd instant for Kago- 
shima, visited the Palace on the morning of 
the 1st instant, and was received by H.M. the 
Emperor in farewell audience. 


Two otter-hunting vessels, ordered by the Im- 
perial Marine Products Company, from the 
Shinagawa Shipbuilding Yard have been com- 
pleted, and will leave for the Kurile Islands 
about the beginning of next month. 


Tue villagers of Otsu, in Idzumo, sighted a 
whale off their coast the other day, and the 
fishermen, putting off in their boats, soon sur- 
rounded the leviathan and brought it in. It 


| was 60 feet in length, and realized yen 850. 


Tur saké brewers have determined on being 
their own carriers between Kobe and Tokyo, and 
are looking out for a suitable steamer for that 
purpose. They have already subscribed yen 
80,000 towards the purchase of the vessel. 


Fire broke out in a stack of rice straw on the 
ground of Mr. Niikado Seisaku, at Arakawa- 
mura, Kami Niikawagori, Toyama Prefecture, 
on the 26th ultimo, at 1.30 a.m., and 116 
houses, including a district office and police 
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station, were destroyed, 2 houses being par- 
tially damaged, before-the flames were subdued 
at 5 a.m. 


Tur Kyoto people appear to have become 
alarmed for the safety of their property by the 
late fire, and the consequence is that the 
Electric Light Company have received no less 
than 10,000 applications for installations since 
the fire took place. 


A survey of the proposed route of the electric 
tramway to be constructed between Mihashi, 
Ueno, and the site of the Third National Ex- 
hibition to be opened next year in Ueno Park, 
was begun by the Japan Engineering Company 
on the rst instant. 


Mr. Masupa, Manager of the Mitsui Bussan 
Kaisha, in an address on commercial matters 
recently at the Kobe Chamber of Commerce, 
spoke emphatically on the necessity that existed 
for sending young men abroad as apprentices 
to learn trades. 


SUBTERRANEAN noises which were observed in 
July and September last in the Yunasawa 
Silver Mine, in Aomori 4ex, have lately been 
repeated, and upon the representations of the 
miners the manager has decided to stop work- 
ing for a while, fearing a disaster. 


Tre quantity of porcelain manufactured at 
Imari has reached such dimensions that the 
manufacturers are arranging for the purchase of 
a couple of steamers, as they find that the 
freights they pay are more than sufficient to 
keep two vessels running continuously. 


Tue half-yearly general meeting of shareholders 
of the Kobu Railway Company will be held on 
the 3oth inst. in the assembly hall of the Tokyo 
Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Association at 
Kobikicho, Kyobashi, to receive the report and 
accounts for the latter half of last year. 


In Shiga ken, a new road has been made 
between Tasake and Nakano, and to celebrate 
its opening the flying of a monster kite will be 
part of the ceremony. Its dimensions are 50 
feet long by 45 feet beam, and 5,800 sheets of 
paper and 350 pieces of wood have been used 
in its construction. 


His Impertac Hicuness Frecp-MarsHat PRINcE 
Artsueawa arrived in Kyoto on Friday morning 
and was received at the railway station by Go- 
vernor Kitagaki. He afterwards inspected the 
Engineers’ barracks at Fushimi, and- sat down 
to dinner with the soldiers, who greatly appre- 
ciated the honour. 


Tue manufacture of new 1 yen convertible notes 
to the amount of yen 1,000,000 has been com- 
pleted by the Imperial Printing Bureau, and a 
further supply, amounting to ye 5,000,000, will 
be finished before July next, in which month 
the new notes will be put in circulation by the 
Bank of Japan. 


Viscount Misuima Yartaro, Messrs. Takasaki 
Motohiko, and Oura Hajima, eldest sons re- 
spectively of the late Viscount Mishima, and of 
Viscount Takasaki and Mr. Oura, Chief of the 
Ishikawajima branch of the Tokyo Prison, left 
Yokohama on the morning of the ist instant for 
the United States to complete their studies. 


Fire broke out in the premises of Yamamoto 
Kamematsu at Shin-Kyogakudori, Kyoto, on 
the 22nd ult. at 1 a.m. Forty-three houses, 


nine shrines, and two Buddhist temples were 
destroyed before the fire could be got under 
control at 4.a.m. The loss of property by the 


conflagration is estimated at over yen 50,000. 


A MOUNMENT projected by officials of the Me- 
tropolitan Police Office, to be erected in the 
enclosure of the Aoyama Cemetery to the 
memory of the late Viscount Nishima, will be 
The 
pedestal will be four feet in height, on which a 
monument, twenty feet four inches in height, will 


completed about the end of August next. 


be erected. 


Tue mother of the last Shogun of the Tokugawa 
line, who has now attained the age of eighty-six 
years, gave an entertainment on the 25th ultimo 
at her residence at Hashibamachi, Asakusa, 
Tokyo, to the principal members of her house 
in celebration of her name being included in the 
list of persons over the age of eighty years to 
whom a sum of money was granted by the 


Government on the 11th February last. 


At the recent fire in Kyoto, which is said to 
have been the miost serious that has occurred 
j there during the past fifteen years, though only 
32 houses were destroyed, people caused ob- 
struction to the firemen by lowering boxes 
containing their valuables down into their wells 
for safety. Had this not been done, water 
would have been sooner available and the fire 
would have been confined to smallerjdimensions, 
as the fire brigade have small hand-engines of 
foreign construction which are very quickly got 
to work, and which have frequently proved most 


useful. The fire of 1874 destroyed 100 houses, 


but at that time the present extinguishing ap- 


pliances were not in vogue. 


Tue Import market continues quiet, and of Yarn 
only small quantities have found buyers, and 


this at low figures for both English and Bombay 


spinnings. Heavy Shirtings and T.-Cloths have 
been principally in demand amongst Cotton 


Piece-goods, and Woollens are still more or 
There is 
nothing to report in Kerosene. Dealers, having 
bought up all the “spot” cargo and being now 
well supplied, are cautious of ‘operating further 


less neglected. Metals are all dull. 


in view of possible exchange fluctuations. Never- 
theless, prices for future delivery are very firm 
at late rates, 


continue to largely exceed sales, but this is usual 
at this season. The exceedingly small demand 
during the past few weeks forthe principal Export, 
has induced holders of Silk to press offers at a 
slight reduction, but this has failed to induce 


much business, buyers here being almost bare of 
orders either from Europe is America. Easier 


rates and the condition of exchange may cause 
people on the other side to operate on the small 
stock left, though a good demand might show 
that reeling has not yet been finished. Available 
supplies to date are over 40,000 bales. There 
has been a small daily business in Waste Silk, 
full prices being paid for good cargo;while com- 
mon parcels are slighty easier. The prospects 
of the Tea crop continue good. As to quantity 
it will be much about the same as last year, but 
nothing positive can yet be said about quality. 
The first picking, however, will shortly be 
handled. There has been a considerable fall 
in exchange, but no sign is apparent of the 
direction of the next movement. 


In the Sugar market there is a 
steady demand, and prices are regular. Arrivals 


NOTES. 


Tue F271 Shimpéd touches briefly on a subject of 
great importance to Japan. Referring to the 
constant failures made in respect of Treaty Re- 
vision—failures which, especially the last, our 
contemporary greatly regrets—the #27 avers 
that many foreigners ascribe Japan’s ill-success 
to her own want of resolution. While avowedly 
desiring to throw the country open, say these 
critics, she really fears to do so, being unwilling 
to face an influx of Chinese immigrants and the 
effect they would exercise on her industrials. 
The justice of such a notion is utterly denied 
by the Tokyo journal. The people of Japan, 
our contemporary declares, do not shrink from 
competition with the Chinese, however shrewd 
and industrious the latter may be. They do 
not shrink from competition with Occidentals, 
despite the latter’s superior knowledge, ex- 
perience, business talents, and wealth. But, in 
point of fact, Treaty Revision does not involve 
any question of Chinese competition. If the 
Chinese are to be freely admitted to every part 
of Japan, then the Japanese also must be freely 
admitted to every part of China. And if this 
privilege be conferred on the Japanese, how 
can it be withheld from the subjects and citizens 
of other Powers having treaties with the Middle 
Kingdom? Thus, then, the Revision of Japan's 
Treaties would mean nothing less than the com- 
plete opening of the Chinese empire to foreign 
trade, travel, and residence. Is the Peking Go- 
vernment prepared for this? Assuredly not. It 
is, therefore, an obvious misapprehension, 
founded on imperfect acquaintance with the 
conditions of the problem, to assert that Japan 
shrinks from Treaty Revision for any such rea- 
son as the above. ‘The story is simply a pre- 
tence fabricated by subtle foreigners, who would 
fain saddle upon others a delay for which they 
are themselves really responsible.” 


* 
* * 


There is no doubt that foreigners have often 
discussed with uneasiness this contingency of 
Chinese immigration into Japan in the event of 
the Treaties being revised. Weare not ourselves 
aware, however, that Japan has been suspected 
of deferring Revision because of any such fear. 
The question has presented itself chiefly to fo- 
reignersinterested in Japan's welfare. The incon- 
venient consequences of Chinese immigration 
into countries so distant as the United States 
and Australasia have shown, on a small scale, 
what might be anticipated if unrestricted ac- 
cess were granted to a country within a 
few hours’ steam of the Middle Kingdom, 
and offering so many attractions and ma- 
terial inducements as Japan offers. But for- 
tunately for herself Japan’s position enables her 
to avoid this risk, or at any rate to defer it for 
many years. The one advantage accruing from 
her long isolation is that she can'make the 
opening of her doors conditional on correspond- 
ing hospitality being extended to herself, Just 
as she says to Occidental Powers, “we decline 
to admit your subjects and citizens to perfect 
freedom of trade, travel, and residence unless 
they submit to our jurisdiction,” so she can 
say to China, “we decline to admit your sub- 


jects to such privileges unless you in return 


admit ours.” And even then the tale of con- 


ditions would not be-all told; for it is plain 


that no civilized people could possibly consent 
to submit to Chinese laws and legal processes 
as they are now, whereas, without such sub- 
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mission, Japan will assuredly not propose that 
her people should have unrestricted access to 
Chinese territority. China, in a word, stands 
distinctly outside the pale of Powers concerned 
in the question of Japanese Treaty Revision. 
Of course we are not now speaking in a fiscal 
sense. The question of tariffs is altogether a 
different affair. 


We do not doubt that the Kéron Shimpo be- 
lieves in the validity of its reasons for endeavour- 
ing to discredit the new Civil Codes, but for 
our own part we are unable to appreciate’ the 
radical journal’s line. In a recent issue it 
refers to the history of the Codes. The project 
of compiling them had their origin, it says, in 
the time when the ill-fated Eto Shimpei was 
Minister for Justice. Mr. Mitsukuri, now Vice- 
Minister of Justice, made in those days a trans- 
lation of the French Codes, and thus turned 
public attention to the importance of codifying 
Japan’s laws. Subsequently a Committee of 
Compilation was established in the Senate, and 
.the drafts made by it were afterwards revised by 
the Legislative Bureau, then by the Law In- 
vestigation Bureau in the Foreign Office and 
then by a similar Bureau in the Department of 
Justice. Numerous amendments and _altera- 
tions were made, until the Codes have assumed 
a fragmentary, patchy appearance, without con- 
tinuity of thought, evidence of fixed principle, 
or order of compilation. ‘‘ M. Boissonade,” the 
Kéron proceeds to say, ‘‘who was engaged 
upon the preparation of the original draft, is 
doubtless a scholar of wide erudition, but it is 
asserted that his legal ideas are somewhat 
behind the time and that principles condemned 
by modern jurisprudence appear not infrequently 
in the provisions of his Codes. Despite these 
imperfections, it is said that the Authorities 
have revolved to promulgate the Codes as soon 
as possible, being persuaded that the want of 
them causes great administrative inconvenience, 
especially in view of the near opening of parlia- 
ment and the recovery of the Empire's judicial 
autonomy by Treaty Revision. Opinions are 
divided, we believe, with regard to the date of 
promulgating the Codes, some being in’ favour 
of their immediate promulgation, so as to go 
into operation next January ; and some advocat- 
ing their promulgation next January, so as to 
go into operation in January, 1891. We learn 
that the drafts of the Codes are severely criticised 
in legal circles, and we do not think that, what- 
ever administrative convenience may dictate, 
instruments so closely affecting the welfare of 
the people should be put into force without the 
maturest care.” 
as 

This criticism sounds very specious, but ils 
value depends entirely on the competence of 
the critics. Who are the gentlemen, we should 
like to know, who condemn the new Codes; 
who find them fragmentary, confused, and lack- 
ing in continuity of principle. For fifteen years 
the best experts in the empire have been engaged 
in the compilation of these codes. They have 
been revised by this body and by that, and the 
assistance of foreigners has been freely availed 
of both in compiling and in revising them. 
Where are there to be found Japanese competent 
to sitin judgmenton them? As for the Koron’s 
airy condemnation of M. Boissonade, its polite 
but contemptuous method of putting him aside 
as old-fashioned in his ideas, we can only call it 
another instance of the extraordinary assurance 


that renders the Séshi of modern Japan such 
curious phenomena. A year ago we heard of 
lads scarcely out of their teens venturing to 
offer advice to Ministers of State about the whole 
science of statecraft. Now we have the organ 
of this splendidly conceited class calmly de- 
livering oracles about the competence of a grey- 
haired jurist, whose name stood high among 
European scholars before he came here, and 
whose work, since he came here, has been eu- 
logised and admired by the best Occidental 
experts. And it is on behalf of Japan, if you 
please, that this extreme legal fastidiousness is 
displayed. Are Japan’s present civil laws so 
admirable that she is entitled to cling to them 
until they can ,be replaced by something far 
above the heads of all other nations? Possibly 
the “legal circles” whose opinions the Koron 
quotes, may have elevated themselves to some 
pellucid atmosphere of perfect jurisprudence 
where the motes of ordinary eyes are magnified 
into colossal beams. If so, they are to be con- 
gratulated on the eminence they have attained, 
but the bulk of the nation must be content to 
dwell upon lower planes, where men of M. 
Boissonade’s type work and are honoured. 


Tue special system of municipal government 
enacted by a recent Ordinance for Tokyo, 
Kyoto and Osaka, has evoked some unfavour- 
able criticism. According to the Law of the 
Organization of Cities, Towns, and Villages, 
promulgated last July, it was provided that 
every City should have a Council consisting of 
a Shiché (Chief of the City), Assistants (three 
in Tokyo, two in Osaka and Kyoto, and one in 
other Cities) and Honorary Councilmen (twelve 
in Tokyo, nine in Kyoto and Osaka, and six in 
all other Cities). The office of Shéché carries 
with it functions of considerable importance. 
He directs and superintends all the administra- 
tive affairs of the City; he convokes the meet- 
ings of the Council and acts as its Chair- 
man; he prepares the subjects for delibera- 
tion by the Council, executes its decisions and 
holds and signs correspondence in its name ; 
he has provisional authority to decide any urgent 
question as to the competency of the Council, 
without convoking it; he entrusts to members 
of the Council, with the latter's consent, the ad- 
ministration of particular branches of the city's 
affairs, and so forth. On the other hand, the 
City Council is the real repository of municipal 
power. It prepares subjects for deliberation by 
the City Assembly; it can even suspend the 
execution of the latter’s decisions when they 
appear to be in excess of competency or in con- 
flict with the law; it administers the City’s re- 
venues ; superintends and exercises disciplinary 
authority over the City officials; imposes and 
collects various dues and so forth. Accord- 
ing to the Law of last year, in which all 
these details are set forth, the SAiéchd was 
to be a salaried officer, serving for six years, 
and chosen by the Emperor from among 
three candidates nominated by the City As- 
sembly, provided always that some one of 
these candidates should be found acceptable by 
His Majesty. Failing the latter condition, that 
is to say, if among two batches of candidates 
nominated by thé Assembly no one was held 
suitable, the Minister of State for Home Affairs 
might, pending a third nomination by the Assem- 
bly, appoint a deputy pro tem., or despatch 
a Government official to discharge the Shichd's 
functions. As for the Assistants and Honorary 


I 


Councilmen, they were to be elected by the 
City Assembly. Now the chief point of dif- 
ference between the special system just promul- 
gated and the general system promulgated last 
year, is that, in the cases of Tokyo, Kyoto, and 
Osaka, the functions of Shzché are to be per- 
formed by the Governor and .those of Assistants 
by his Secretaries. Thus the privilege of elect- 
ing these important officers is taken away from 
the citizens of the three cities, and further, the ° 
Treasurer, who according to the general system 
should be chosen by the City Assembly, Is to 
be a local officer appointed by the Governor 
under the special system. Undoubtedly these 
modifications materially impair the self-govern- 
ing principle of last year’s enactments. It is 
natural, therefore, that they should be received 
with disapproval. The Wicht Michi Shimbun 
also expresses the opinion that the duties of 
Governor and those of Shiché will be found to 
clash in practice. We cannot, for our own part, 
undertake to explain what motives underlie the 
promulgation of the special system. It will at 
all events be more economical than the method 
prescribed by the general system. 


SzLpom has spring come to us in such fitful 
and unpleasant guise as this year. Soft, balmy 
days change before sunset into cold, blustery 
weather, or are followed by nights of raw rain. 
The plum blossoms received little attention 
under such circumstances, and it seems now as 
though the cherries may share this involuntary 
neglect. But things may brighten before the 
cherries afe in full blow. The early part of 
next week should see Uyeno at its best. The 
sakura forests there are already covered with a 
pink blush. Mukojima will be six or seven 
days later. It is curious that the pastime of 
flower-visiting, the much loved hana-mi of 
Japan, should have felt the general tendency of 
the times and risen perceptibly in cost. Fifteen 
years ago one could visit Mukojima when the 
flowers were at their perfection, hire a cashrkt 
in a first-class tea-house and discuss a good 


repast, while 


The wind blew through all the room 
The snow-flakes of the cherry-bloom, 


without finding one’s pockets perceptibly lighter 
at the close of a most enjoyable day. But 
it is not so any longer. Twenty dollars is 
about the tariff for a choice salon and the acces- 
sories are in proportion. The loss inflicted by 
an inclement spring upon the owners of tea- 
houses in favoured regions may thus be easily 
conceived. 


Count Itacaxi’s return to office, which has of 
late been much discussed, appears not unlikely 
to be deferred for the moment. We read that 
the Count recently proposed to despatch Mr. 
Yantada Heizaemon to Tokyo for the purpose 
of conveying his ideas to the 7éyu-/6, inasmuch 
as the state of political parties at present forbids 
a leader to remain quiescent. Mr. Yamada, 
however, was prevented by illness from under- 
taking the mission, and it therefore devolved 
upon Mr. Kataoka Kenkichi, who is expected 
to arrive soon in the capital. Mt. Kataoka, it 
will be remembered, was one of those imprison- 
ed under the Peace Preservation Law of 1887. 
He refused to leave Tokyo when ordered to do 
so, and was consequently condemned to 18 
months’ imprisonment. In fact he only emerged 
from jail under the general amnesty granted on 
the occasion of the promulgation of the Con- 
stitution. He is a Christian, and some false- 
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hoods circulated about the difficulty of getting a 
bible into his hands while in prison, created a 
hysterical sentiment in his favour. 
"a 

With respect to this question of Count Itagaki’s 
return to office, the Afatnichi Shimbun has a 
strong but somewhat specious leader. Our 
contemporary’s argument is directed to prove 
that, by entering the Government, Count Tta- 
gaki would not only imperil his own reputation, 
but-also stultify his principles. He would im- 
peril his reputation because, to put the matter 
briefly, he could not hope to compete with his 
colleagues in official competence. Even as 
Minister for War or for the Navy, he would find 
himself quite behind the times and far inferior 
to those who have had practical opportunities of 
making these subjects their special study for years. 
And if this is true of military or naval affairs, 
then, a for/iori—though we fail to see the logic 
of the deduction—it must be true of Home or 
Foreign functions. With the Count’s influence 
and prestige to fall back on, he might perhaps 
fill any office by simply lolling in a chair, smok- 
ing cigars, and affixing his seal to a document 
when required to do so. Or again, whatever 
his competence, or comparative incompetence, 
it may be held that his services at the time of 
Restoration entitle him to sit in a high place. 
With respect to the former fashion of /ainéani 
officialdom the Mainichi Shimbun has nothing 
to say. But with respect to the idea of 
holding office simply because of services 
rendered at the Restoration, it takes a peculiar 
view. A chief ground of complaint against the 
present Government, it says, is that clan in- 
fluences are supreme, and that appointments 
and promotions are made, not in accordance 
with merit, but through interest. If then Count 
Thagaki accepts a seat in the Government, not 
because he possesses expert abilities to discharge 
the duties of the post, but simply because of his 
distinguished services in the past, he will him- 
self be approving in practice the system he con- 
demns in theory. His real sphere, the Mainichi 
thinks, is in opposition. By courageous patrio- 
tism, consistency and disinterestedness he has 
made a name that every Japanese honours. Let 
him rely on and confirm these merits, instead of 
. seeking to share the-sweets of office and power 
with his former colleagues. ‘‘ What matter,” the 
Mainichi cries, waxing sentimental, ‘‘ whether 
weeds overgrow his roof and his house becomes 
unfit even to shelter him against the rain and 
storm, let him show that in adversity he does 
not envy the lot of others.” Our contemporary 
then goes on to urge that the Government 
should bestow substantial rewards on the Count, 
should increase his pension, raise his rank, and 
even despatch an Imperial messenger twice a 


year to enquire after his health. 


* 
* * 


Reading such an article as this, we wonder 
whether shrewd people like the Japanese are 
really impressed by its arguments. The agita- 
tion againsi the Hambaisu character of the Go- 
vernment is based, on the assertion, first, that 
Satsuma and Choshu practically monopolise all 
the high executive and administrative posts, 
and secondly, that official appointments are 
guided by clan interest and personal con- 
siderations instead of by merit and ability. 
How can Count Itagaki's return to office be 
cited as an example of either of these abuses? 
Assuredly clan influence would have nothing to 
say to the appointment. The Mainichi Shim- 


bun itself points out that the Tosa clan posseses 
no weight whatever as compared with Satsuma 
and Chéshu. Equally certain is it that no 
question can be raised as to the Count’s abilities. 
He is in receipt of a substantial pension for 
distinguished services, he formerly occupied a 
position in the Cabinet with distinction, and the 
nation has‘for years recognised him as one of 
its leaders. Yet the A/atnichi Shimbun asks its 
readers to regard the Count’s recall to office in 
the same light as they regard the appointment 
of men who have no title to such a distinction 
except the partisanship or partiality of those in 
power. The Tokyo journal has surely over- 
shot the mark in this instance. If Count Ita- 
gaki is not sufficiently distinguished to be called 
to a high position in the Government, where 
will the Afatniché go in search of statesmen? 


Ir has been Count Goto’s good fortune on as- 
suming office to find a popular measure awailing 
promulgation. While the portfolio of Com- 
munications was in Viscount Enomoto’s hands, 
the necessity was recognised of issuing a general 
caution to all persons connected with the postal 
or telegraph systems, to the end that greater 
secrecy might be secured for matter passing 
through their hands. An order embodying this 
caution seems to have been drafted in Viscount 
Enomoto’s time, but it remained unpromulgated 
until Count Goto came into office. It has not, 
of course, been published, since it falls within 
the ordinary routineof Departmental work. The 
Hochi Shimbun, however, gives a resumé of its 
details. It sets out by emphasizing the principle 
that everyone using the post office or telegraph 
has an unquestionable right to expect secrecy, 
and that this applies equally to political 
correspondence or messages. Permission was 
lately given to Governmental officials to utter 
their opinions publicly on political matters, but it 
is thought advisable that such a privilege should 
not be availed of by persons employed in the Post 
Office or Telegraphs, inasmuch as their avowed 
adherence to a particular Party could scarcely 
fail to shake public faith in the integrity of their 
manner of dealing with political correspondence. 
All classes of employé in the Posts and Tele- 
graphs, from the heads of Bureaux to the com- 
monest distributors, are warned to use every 
possible means of securing, secrecy, not only 
with respect to the letters or messages passing 
through their hands, but also with regard to 
information that{may come to them incidentally 
to the discharge of their junctions, as, for 
example, the names and addresses of the reci- 
pients of correspondence or communications, 
the numbers of such persons, or other facts 
ascertained in the process of transmission. 
Count Goto is fortunate in being able to in- 
augurate his term of office by the issue of an 
order so consistent with the professed principles 
of his Party. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Singapore Free Press, 
writing from Manila, says:— The Japanese 
Government has appointed a Japanese Consul 
here who has just arrived bringing with him 
many samples of Japanese art and ‘industries 
for sale and for the purpose of promoting trade 
between the Philippines and his native country. 
Besides many beautiful samples of Japanese 
porcelain he has on exhibit glass-ware and cut- 
lery made in Japan, which, if not quite so fine 
and finished as the same articles we get in Europe, 
can still passmusterin the Manila market.” The 
reference to the cutlery is probably an error of 


judgment, as it isa well-known factthat the blades 
—not sword blades alone—of Japanese make 
are of a very high order of excellence, and it is 
scarcely likely that samples of second-class or 
inferior goods would be sent to a country where 
it was desired to open a trade. Touching the 
matter of cutlery, an English surgeon recently 
ona visit to Japan, expressed very great surprise 
at what he termed the “splendid surgical instru- 
ments, especially the edged tools,” which he 
found being made in Tokyo. To use his own 
expression, he had ‘‘ never before seen any equal 
to them.” Of course they were copies of the 
latest improvements in European instruments, 
but it was their beautiful finish and keen edge 
that excited the doctor's admiration. 


Tue Nicht Nichi Shimbun confesses that pre- 
vious to the promulgation of the Constitution 
it was somewhat apprehensive as to whether that 
great enactment would be satisfactory, and 
whether the Parliament to be elected would pro- 
perly discharge its functions. The former of 
these doubts has now been entirely dispelled, 
for both Japanese and foreigners recognise and 
admire the liberality of the Constitution. The 
latter, however, still exists, the disappearance of 
the other only serving to bring it into greater pro- 
minence.° For the Constitution the authorities 
were directly responsible; the nature of the 
Parliament will depend upon the people them- 
selves. It at first appeared to our contemporary 
that the allowance (800 yex annually) to mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives was too 
much, and a query on this point was addressed 
to an official who had taken a share in the 
compilation of the Constitution and accompany- 
ing laws. The reply was that the amount was 
fixed at the figure mentioned in order to induce 
men of ability, experience, and standing to put 
themselves forward for election. This reason 
the Michi Niché thinks sound enough, for it is 
of the most paramount importance that the 
Parliament should be largely composed of such 
men. As, moreover, the first step is the crucial 
one, the people should strive, both electors and 
candidates, to secure an efficient Diet. 


Tuer is talk of the Authorities publishing a 
commentary on the Constitution. According to 
the Kokumin no Tomo, such a commentary 
has been actually compiled by Mr. Inouye Ki, 
Secretary-General of the Privy Council, and 
carefully discussed and revised by the Law Pro- 
fessors of the Imperial University. Our Tékyé 
contemporary thinksthat a commentary would 
be very serviceable, but condemns the notion 
of its publication by the Government, the reason 
advanced in support of this criticism being that 
though laws are fixed, commentaries on them 
should be left to the judgment of the time.’ 
We do not quite fellow this contention, but we 
do entirely agree that the publication of such a 
commentary under official authority would be a 
mistake. It is not for the Government to bind 
itself at present to any hard and fast interpreta- 
tion of the Constitution. Nor do we imagine 
that any intention of the kind exists. Mr. Ito 
Miyoji, as we have heard, is the author of a very 
complete and erudite commentary on the Con- 
stitution, which, however, exists only in manu- 
script, and is not likely to be given to the public 
for the present, at all events. 


Tue subject of the Pastor's sermon at the Union 
Church to-morrow morning will be :—‘‘ The 
Plumb-line applied.” 
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Tue promulgation of the constitution was duly 
observed at the Japanese Legation in London, 
referring to which the London and China Ex- 
press says :—A reception was held at the Japa- 
nese Legation, Cavendish-square, on the night of 
the 11th instant., which was exclusively attend- 
ed by the Japanese residents in this country. 
In spite of the inconvenience of the journey 
caused by the snow, almost all who had receiv- 
ed invitations arrived at the appointed hour. 
The interior of the Legation was decorated with 
flags of the Rising Sun, in combination with a 
variety of flowers. The Chargé d'Affaires, Vis- 
count Okabe, was in uniform. During the 
course of supper he proposed a toast to the Em- 
peror of Japan, which was drunk most enthusi- 
astically. He also read a telegram received 
from Tokyo officially announcing that the Con- 
stitution was proclaimed by his Majesty in 
person on the morning of the 11th instant, 
amidst great enthusiasm of the people, and this 
was received with repeated cheers. On account 
of the present court mourning every display, 
beyond what was considered to be suitable to 
the occasion, was carefully avoided. 


THERE appears to be an idea that the Chinese 
themselves have not subscribed to the Famine 
Relief Fund started in Shanghai and London. 
Such is not the case. The Committee of the 
Fund state that they have received considerable 
sums from Chinese residents in Shanghai and 
the Straits Settlements and thatthey are promised 
more. What the actual amount of these 
subscriptions may be, we cannot tell. The total 
sum hitherto transmitted to the Committee— 
including Tis. 62,000 from London—appears 
to be about Tls. 170,000. There are complaints 
that the Chinese Government is not exerting 
itself sufficiently. The Morth China Daily 
News, referring to the efforts made by the mis- 
sionaries, says :— 

Every bit of this work should be done by the Chinese 
Government. In the great famine of twelve years ago 
there was sume excuse fur the peuple beiug allowed to 
starve, for the districts afflicted were practically inacces- 
sible. It is true that inaccessibility was due tu the neglect 
which had allowed the great roads with which China was 
once furnished to disappear, but that could not be laid to 
the account of the government of the moment. Tt was 
physically impossible to get food to the people. There is 
no such excuse now. The famine districts are perfectly 
accessible to foreign missionaries and their wives, and é 
fortiori to Chinese officals. ‘I'he I.mperor is the father of 
his people, and he is allowing his children to starve by 
thousands, while millions are being spent on his marriage 
festivities. It is a crime that one man should he allowed to 
die of starvation in the present famine, when the preven- 
lion is a mere question of expense. The missionaries are 
so accustomed to official neglect that they do not insert one 
word of blame in their reports, but the blame is there and 
will be intelible, Foreigners might have been called on to 
add something, to help to restore the people to a little com- 
fort; but it is the clear duty of the Government, and the 
Government alone, to avert starvation from the people. 
There is plenty of food in the country; shipluads of grain 
are going away every day from Anhui and Kiangsu to the 
south in the ordinary course of trade, but not one load of 
them goes on government account to the famine districts. 
The devotion of the missionaries is beyond all praise ; they 
are nut working for buttons or titles, or in response to 
high-sounding proclamations from Viceroys; but simply 
without hope or thought of any material reward, ‘ re- 
membering the mercies of the ‘One God and Father of us 
all,’ to them,”’ and in generous acknowledgment of ‘‘the 
relationship and responsibility they bear to the suffering 
and dying amongst human kind.’ 


Tue Shanghai papers by this mail are to the 
3oth ult. According to the Shén Pao, as trans- 
lated by the ¥. C. Daily News, Si Ch‘eng-tsu, 
formerly Chinese Minister to Japan, is, under- 
going a judicial examination in connection with 
alleged ‘‘ squeezes” made by him when pur- 
chasing copper in Japan for the Chinese Govern- 
ment. ‘ We now hear that many other persons 
are also implicated in these charges; and that 
Li, the present Chinese Minister ateTokyo, has 
received notice from Nanking that some of the 
members of his Legation, who were with the 


former Minister, will also be required in China 
at once to answer the charges brought against 
them.” The native paper, referring to the same 
subject a few days later, says that the 
trial, which is being conducted by the Pro- 
vincial Judge and the Salt Revenue Com- 
missioner at Nanking, is being continued, 
and was resumed onthe 2istult. ‘It is said 
that all the recommendations for promotion of 
his subordinates submitted by the late Minister, 
have been cancelled. The money said to be 
embezzled is avery largesum.” * * * * 
Trouble appears to be brewing over the French 
contracts for the work at Port Arthur. The 
contract for the dock, which was over taels 
1,100,000, was made in 1886 between Li Hung- 
chang and M. Thévenet, and a condition of the 
bond was that the dock should be finished in 
three years. There is at present very little like- 
lihood of the work being completed in the 
time agreed upon, but it is certain that it cannot 
be finished for the contract price, indeed, M. 
Thévenet had already applied to the Viceroy 
fora sum of money over and above the sum 
contracted for, which was refused. There have 
been reports from time to time of the difficulties 
the French engineers have had to contend with. 
The ground seems to be ill-adapted to excava- 
tions on such an extensive scale as is necessary 
for a dock of large dimensions, caving in being 
of constant recurrence, and the springs in the 
bottom of the dock are now described as ‘like 
the cells in a honeycomb for number.” But 
independently of these natural obstacles, it 
is now stated that the work of the. engi- 
neers shows signs of a possible collapse, in that 
cracks have appeared in both the east ana 
south walls of the dock. The Viceroy will 
probably have to wait some time yet for a home 


for his fleet, and his anxiety in reference to this |- 
anatter is shown by the fact that he has ordered 


Chow, the Provincial Judge of Chihli, to Tien- 
tsin, whence he has been despatched to Port 
Arthur to inspect the works and make a special 
report to the Viceroy thereon. * * * An old for- 
ger in Shanghai has been convicted at the Mixed 
Court and sentenced to three years’ imprison- 
ment for making imitations of the ten tael notes 
of the Hongkong and Shanghai Bank, * * * 
The Alacrity, with Admiral and Lady Salmon 
on board, returned to Shanghai on the 26th ult. 
from a visit to the River Ports. * * * The 
frequent riots in China appear to have induced 
a feeling of insecurity even in Shanghai, and a 
meeting has been held to consider a proposal 
to form a Home Guard, a body, as its name 
implies, to remain at home for the protection 
of women and children, while the volunteers 
were engaged in more active operations in case 
of a riot or rising on the part of the Chi- 
nese. * * * A curious ending seems to 
be in store for the much-talked-of mint at 
Canton. Two sets of machinery were ob- 
tained from England, one for minting silver 
coins and the other for copper cash, but 
the Viceroy, Chang Chi-tung, who has hitherto 
been looked upon as a man of broad views and 
more advanced ideas than many of his fellows, 
‘after mature deliberation, has come to the 
conclusion that both these enterprises are im- 
practicable, the making of copper money on ac- 
count of the expense, and that of silver, money 
on account of the small probability there is of 
such a new silver coinage being acceptable to 
the Chinese. The ‘copper mint will work for 
three months, and then cease, the Viceroy now 


having the intention of buying from abroad 
machinery for weaving cloth, and utilising the 
mint factory as a cloth-weaving factory. This far- 
seeing and patriotic Viceroy hopes by this means 
to obtain for China a share of profit which has 
too long been monopolised by foreigners.” * * * 
The China Famine Fund now amounts to taels 
212,370.69 and dollars 13,550.90, which in- 
cludes a telegraphic transfer through the Hong- 
kong and Shanghai Bank of $10,000 from San 
Francisco. * *.* ® Further reference is 
made to the recall of the Chinese Resident at 
Séul, and itis now stated that Mr. Yuan ig to 
be succeeded by Mr. Ma, brother of the director 
of the China Merchants’ Company, and Mr. Lo, 
secretary to the Viceroy of Chihli. 


WE have news from Tientsin to the 23rd ult., 
where some bad weather was experienced early 
in the month, which caused several accidents 
amongst the shipping, though nothing of a 
serious nature. ‘‘After the gale of the 8th 
inst.,” says the Chinese Times, ‘some anxiety 
was felt in Tientsin for the safety of the Palos, 
which left Taku on the evening of the 7th, and 
there was a general sense of relief when advices 
came to -hand that she had arrived safely in 
Chefoo. We make an extract from a com- 
munication received from one of the officers of 
that popular gunboat :— 

We have had what might aptly be called a ‘monkey and 
parrot timhe'’ since we left. Ihe weather looked favourable 
enough when we left Taku Thursday evening, but early triday 
morning we ran into a gale, or the gale ran into us, [am not 
quite pure which. It doesn’t take long to get up aseain the 
Gulf of Pechili, and the worst kind of a sea for a little ship, 
The Palos is certainly a beautiful little sea boat, but will make 
much better weather in the long heavy seas of the ocean proper 
than in the short choppy seas of the Pechili Gulf. And to make 
matters worse we had to run almost in the trough of it in order 
to make our anchorage. ‘he way wedid roll and pitch was 
a caution to snakes; the boats at the davits actually dipped into 
the water, green seas broke over the bow, the decks, sv long dry, 
leaked like a sieve, the drawers under our bunks insisted on slid- 
ing open and spilling our things out on the deck, books transformed 
themselves into cat-pults, the bookcase dvors in the cabin burst 
open and one sheli carried away. All hands were sick. . 2. 
At the the time the g..le opened out on us we had forty or fifty 
miles to run, and it was very doubtful if we could bold our course 
with the heavy sea. 1 think if we had ten miles more to run we 
must have headed up, which would have meant at least forty-eight 
hours of the heaviest kind of weather and the worst possible for 
this ship, barring typouns Considering the doubtful condition 
of our machinery I think it was extremely fortunate for us that 
we found an anchorage. We lay in Charybdis Harbour, Miau 
Yau Islands from Mriday afternoon until this morning. Weare 
now on our way to Chefoo and expect to get there by noon, 
** Sach is life, and man is but a bubbie.”” 

Anxiety is still felt for the stability of the repairs 
to the breach in the Yellow River, and the 
spring freshets are looked forward to with 
the dread of a recurrence of the disasters 
of a year ago. The Tientsin paper says :— 
“The waters of the Yellow river are rising steadily, 
and are already some feet—we cannot say how 
many, as details are imperfect—over the winter 
level. The current also waxes stronger almost 
daily. We hope our missionary friends at Chi- 
nan Fu will take from that point all observations 
they can as to depth, flow, etc., especially in 
May, when the spring floods will be at their 
highest. From what we gather we fear Shan- 
tung, at any rate, will be again flooded in parts, 
if the Chéng Chou breach repairs stand. The 
river will yet wreak frightful injury on the un- 
happy regions through which its turbulent 
stream runs. Letters from Chéng Chou and 
Kai-féng Fu say, so we are informed, the leakage 
at the breach is being diminished, large num- 
bers of men are at work in gangs night and day, 
and huge quantities of earth, sand, and millet 
stalks, with timber, stone, bricks, etc., are used 
to thicken and solidify the new embankment. 
As only vague data are sent we cannot form our 
unprofessional opinion, upon the probabilities of 
the permanence of the new works when the 
flood pressure is felt, but may say the Chinese ° 
officials in charge appear to be confident that 


their labours will endure. We hope their con- 
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re esque but baseless view. Colonel Olcott does 
not come here—unless we have been greatly 
misinformed —to resuscitate Buddhism. He 
comes here on behalf of the Buddhists of Cey- 
lon and India, to effect, if possible, a union 
with the Buddhists of Japan. A Cingalese or 
an Indian might have been sent, but would 
scarcely have been as serviceable or as suc- 
cessful. The impossibility of holding com- 
munication would have been fatal. The ques- 
tion of language is, of course, a difficulty for 
Colonel Olcott also, but English interpreters 
enable him to get on fairly well. 


fidence will be justified.” * Captain 
Van Schermbeek, it appears from the writer of 
the “ Peking Notes,” has arrived at the capital. 
This well-informed contributor to the Chinese 
Times says :—‘‘ In the multitude of counsellors 
there may be wisdom. Three engineers from 
Holland, specially skilled in hydraulic works, 
have arrived here, and, under the auspices of 
the Dutch Legation, now in charge of Mr. 
Rhein, as the Minister, Mr. Ferguson, is away 
at Swatow, will confer with the Imperial autho- 
rities about the Yellow River reclamation, re- 
parations, etc. We are informed that one of 
the gentlemen has been for three years in Japan, 
where he and some other Dutch Engineers did 
most admirable work, on a smaller scale of 
course to the Yellow River, but yet similar. 
The Japanese rivers, by deposit of silt and mud, 
had gradually raised their beds, embankments 
were raised correspondingly, but while height 
was increased strength of base was not ade- 
quately considered, hence frightful damage by 
inundation each year. Some years ago the 
Japanese Government engaged some hydraulic 
engineers in Holland, and as we have said. 
these gentlemen have quietly, effectively, 
and economieally done most excellent work, 
Dutch engineers indeed have long enjoyed 
a world-wide reputation for hydraulic work, 
and their services have been sought by 
various European Governments having problems 
of that character to solve. A considerable por- 
tion of the Suez Canal was made by Dutch 
engineers, and they were also employed on the 
Mississippi when its bed had to be changed. 
It is not therefore an unwise thing in the Chinese 
Government to consult such competent ad- 
visers. The Yellow River has been surveyed by 
at least three competent foreign engineers: Herr 
Bethge of the German Syndicate, who examin- 
ed the region of the sea mouth ;, Monsieur Car- 
rey of the French Syndicate, who surveyed the 
Chéng Chou breach and the regions by Chi- 
nan Fu; Mr. Morrison, who made two ex- 
aminations, the last at Chéng Chou. The 
reports of these gentlemen, we believe, all 
recommend reclamation works on a serious 
scale, and General Wilson, a very intelligent ob- 
server, who- made a hasty journey along part 
of the river two or three years ago, was of the 
same mind. From such information as we can 
get from time, we remain of opinion that the 
reclamation of the river is possible, but the 
expense will be prodigious, so that, in any case, 
it may be better to at any rate end the difficul- 
ties by intercepting the flood waters and divert- 
ing them into natural basins that exist on the 
north side in Mongolia, after the pattern of the 
Kaian Meeris.” 


Tue worship of the divinity that hedges thrones 
has reached a very acute stage in Germany. 
Fervent expressions of it were elicited on the 
occasion of the Emperor's last birthday. The 
press rang with pious pzans in honour of the 
illustrious ruler. He had ascended the Throne, 
the public was informed,” “with joyous con- 
fidence in God;” the church bells “had a 
special chime for him ;” “on no other day was 
the desire of Germans so irresistible to realize 
the great mercy of God our Lord in giving them 
their first great Emperor William;” and the 
people were called on to yield ‘ unquestioning 
obedience towards the young Emperor whom 
God placed at the head of the German army, 
and whom he endowed in his mercy with all 
martial virtues and talents, with faithful zeal for 
his royal office, and with a firm belief in the 
Lord who reigns over princes and people.” 
How little, after all, the world has changed, or 
how little rather those portions have changed 
that are supposed to represent its most favoured 
sections, during the five or six thousand years 
of its historical existence. 


Tue Mainichi Shimbun chronicles with dry 
solicitude the movements of certain officials who 
have been despatched on official business to 
localities in proximity to their native districts. 
“Mr. Kurino Shinichiro ” says gur contemporary, 
‘is a private secretary of the Minister of State for 
Communications, and Mr. Saito Shuichiro and 


under the Minister of State for Agriculture and 
Commerce and for Home Affairs respectively. 
Mr. Kurino has been ordered to inspect the 
state of business in the district under the juris- 
diction of the Akamagaseki branch of the Com- 
munications Department, Mr. Saito to make 
himself acquainted with the state of agriculture 
and commerce at Kinai and Nagoya and there- 
after it is said to proceed to Fukui, and Mr. 
Komatsubara has been directed to travel 
through the Osaka, Hyogo, and Okayama dis- 
tricts. Now we find, on reference to the place 
of registration of each of those gentlemen, that 
Mr. Kurino belongs to a district close to Aka- 
makaseki, Mr. Saito is a native of Fukui, and 
Mr. Komatsubara of Okayama. We do not 
doubt that all three have been entrusted with 
some official business or other, but the fact that 
they go to their native localities suggests the 
impression that they do so to make prepara- 
tions for setting up the standard of the self- 
Government Party at the election in July next 
year, and so get ahead of the Liberal and Pro- 
gressionist Parties. So, at any rate, a corre- 
spondent informs us. but we are not inclined to 
repose,too ready confidence in the statements.” 
In a list of candidates for parliamentary honours 
published by the Afarnicht the other day, Mr. 
Kurino was named for Fukuoka, Mr. Saito for 
Fukui in Echizen, and Mr. Komatsubara for 


Cotongx Occott has been warmly and courte- 
ously received at Sendai. The Governor sent 
_a detachment of police to meet him at the sta- 
tion—not for the purpose of escorting him to 
jail—called on him the day after his arrival, at- 
tended his lecture and invited him to an enter- 
tainment at which fifty of the leading men of the 
place were present. The Governor predicted 
that Colonel Olcott’s visit to Japan would have 
a considerable influence on Buddhism and the 
Buddhist priests. Opinions differ, of course, 
on this subject. Some sceptical Japanese—and 
a Japanese sceptic is very sceptical—are strong- 
ly disposed to scoff at the notion that Japanese 
Buddhism finds it necessary to procure a fo- 
reign propagandist in order to galvanize its 
moribund body. Of course this is a pictur- 


Mr. Komatsubara Eitaro hold similar offices’ 
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Okayama in Bizen. It is not impossible, there- 
fore, that our contemporary’s conjectures may 
be right, for certainly if things were at it says, 
nobody would be much to blame. 


For the purpose of distributing Mr. Iwasaki’s 
bountiful gift of ten thousand yen on the 
occasion of the promulgation of the -Con- 
stitution, it appears that the district offices 
in the Capital set themselves to ascertain 
the number of poor families upon whom such 
charity might be fittingly bestowed. The result 
of their researches is that there are 36,338 
families, and that each family is to receive 
17.27 sen as its portion of the gift. A more 
effectual method of frittering away a handsome 
present could scarcely be conceived. Seven- 
teen sen are the equivalent of six-pence. Mr. 
Iwasaki’s ten thousand dollars are, therefore, to 
be divided into thirty-six thousand sixpences, and 
scattered here and there through the capital. 
How many recipients of such a pittance will feel 
disposed to say ‘‘ thank you?” They will rather 
regard the affair as a colossal joke. 


‘Tug symbolism of the native folk-lore and 
fairy-tales in Japan,” says a writer in Scribner's 
Magazine, “ offers to the artist a fascinating 
repertoire. The Japanese excel in telling stories 
to the eye, as well as to the ear. Whether 
tattooed on the back of a foot-runner, pounded 
out by punch or hammer in metal, enamelled 
in cloisonné or niello, embroidered, inlaid, 
or painted, according to the manifold pro- 
cesses of decorative art, the familiar eye 
delights to read the fancy-tickling lore. In 
physical Jife the Japanese submits to the hard 
grind of fact, but in unsubstantial realms he 
roams free and wild, taking his revenge for the 
limitations of life. He shakes off rule and 
code, and traverses the universe in sport. His 
whole art is a protest against the monotonous 
uniformity of law, and the certainty of nature. 
In the fairy world, time and space are not; so 
he covers his hero with the hat edged with shell- 
nacre, which wraps the owner in invisibility, or 
throws over him the cloak which becomes wings 
to the wearer. As every man wants money, 
there are the symbols of stored or invested 
wealth, or ready change, and of that which 
comes only from toil and hard knocks. These 
respectively we see in the key (to the fireproof 
clay and plaster safe-house), the piles of gold 
o-bansand ko-bans, and the mallet of Dai-koku, 
the god of wealth. The symbols of marital 
felicity and fertility, of offspring and the joys of 
home, are the clove, or powder horn-shaped 
affair, beaded at the ends, and the small cross- 
ed scrolls with dots. Accomplishment in art 
is pre-figured by the tessaron or cloisonné 
mark, and in literature by roll-books or bro- 
cade-edged scrolls. The symbols of office are 
bundles of silk and figured satin from which 
robes of State are made. Last and greatest of 
all is the fan, or winged wand, one touch of 
which confers immortality, or at least oblivion 
oftime. The Queen of the World under the Sea 
holds this in her hand, and the heroes of fairy 
land are armed, equipped, or rewarded with 
one or more of these symbols. Collectively 
they are called shippo, or the seven precious 
things. Cloisonné work is also called shippo 
because it was originally an imitation of jewel 
work in which the precious symbols figured 
largely. Fhe freight of the éakara-buné, or 
treasure-ship, which every Japanese hopes will 
‘come in’ on New Year’s Day, or at least mir- 
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ror itself in his dreams the eve before, consists 
chiefly of skippo ; or, with more personification, 
of the seven patron deities of happiness, Ben- 
ten, Dai-koku, Ebisu, etc. The wealth of 
captured ont, or demons, and of their castles, 
the contents of dragon-guarded cave and 
deep-sea shrine, the tribute paid to conquerors 
and mighty men of valour by subjugated 
savages, the goods set before Prince Peach- 
ling, leader of the army of dog, monkey, and 
pheasant, and of Watanabe, slayer of the maiden- 
enslaving ogre, and the indemnity set by the 
Koreans before the Amazonian Japanese Queen 
Jingu, are always represented as shippo. As 
in a kind of artistic short-hand, the artist by 
means of this group of symbols tells in brief 
many a long story and varying inventory. The 
symbolism of household festivals and domestic 
celebrations, though notably visible on marriage 
and birthday occasions, flowers out in full on New 
Year's Day. While the shippo seems to point in 
its origin to India and the Buddhist altar, the 
decorations of New Year's Day have their root in 
the native mythology. When the ‘ From-Heaven- 
Far-Shining-One,’ the sun-goddess, angry at her 
mischievous moon-brother, hid herself in a cave, 
and there was darkness in heaven and earth, the 
earth-gods assembled in a congress, and devised 
all manner of cunning inventions tu excite her 
curiosity and entice her out. We see first of all 
the festoons and ropes of rice-straw twisted with 
three, five, or seven pendants. These separate 
the clean from the unclean, and keep off the 
unruly spirits, and were first made and hung in 
front of the cave. The piles of rice pastry made 
in the form of disks and found in every house- 
hold, as are mince-pies in ours, represent the 
round mirror by which the heavenly lady was 
tempted by curiosity to come out and look at 
her own lovely face, thus putting an end to 
eclipse and darkness.” 


One of the most successful concerts that have 
yet been held in Tokyo was given in the Central 
Hall of the Gakushu-In at Toranomon on 
Thursday the 21st ultimo, by the Musical 
Society of Japan. Every seat in the body of 
the large hall was filled by eight o'clock, the 
hour when the performance commenced, the 
galleries being occupied by the scholars of the 
school. The different items were one and all 
well worth listening to. Keler Béla’s “Am 
Schénen Rhein Gedenk’ ich Dein,” rendered by 
the Shikibushoku and the Navy. Band, under 
the conductorship of Mr. Eckert, was an excel- 
lent piece, through which the cadence of the 
Lorelei every now and then made itself heard. 
One of the particular treats of the evening was 
the violin solo by Mr. Dittrich, the new Vien- 
nese professor at the Uyeno Conservatory, whose 
power over the subtle instrument is likely to 
afford much future enjoyment to Tokyo 
audiences. The lady who gave the Air from 
“Lohengrin” was in good voice, and sang 
magnificently. The first part of the programme, 
perhaps owing to the intervals between the 
pieces, took up a longer time than was antici- 
pated, and this fact somewhat detracted from a 
due appreciation of the second part, of which 
the items had been quite as carefully prepared. 
The song recently composed by the Director of 
the Music Academy, in honour of the promulga- 
tion of the Constitution, was sung by a powerful 
choir from the Academy, with suitable instru- 
mental accompaniment, and far surpassed in 
execution anything of the kind that has been 


given before in Tokyo. 
words :— 


The following are the 


DAI NIPPON TEIKOKU KEM- ODE ON THE PROMULGATION 

‘P6 HAPPU NO SHo. OF THE CONSIITUTION OF 

THE GR«HAT JAPANESE KM- 
PIRE. 

Oh! all ye people of Yamato, 
all ye people of our land! Sing 
the praises, sing the praises of 
this glorivus reign ! 


Yamato no Mi-tami yo! 
Waga Kuni-tami yo! 
Iwae ya, iwae ya, 
Kono Oomiyo wo! 


Megumi no haru-kaze 
Shidzuka ni watari, 

Kagayaku Mi-itsu wa 
Asa-hi no yotoku, 

Yashima no uchi-to wo 
Kuma naku terasu. 


Soft, like the spring zephyr is 
the breath of our Emperor's 
condescension ; and his glorious 
might, like the rays of the ris- 
ing sun, illumines each isle of 
the Great Empire, so that all 
shadows are chased away. 

Never in the whole world has 
such grace been shown, as that 
which granted us our Charter 
on the eleventh day of the 
second mvuon,—a treastre to 
be handed down to our sons 
and grandsons. 


Kotoshi no Nigatsu no 
Jiuichi-michi ni 
Shiki-tamawasetaru 
Oo-minori koso, 
‘Tameshi shirarenu 
Tamamono nare ya, 
Warera ga mago-ko no 
Mi-takara nare ya. 


Kitare ya, tsudoe ya, Come, brethren ! assemble in 


Waga harakara yo! your mutitudes! Assemble, 
Tsudoite iwae ya! and, with one voice, sing his 
“Iza morotomo ni, raises! Implore for our en- 
Meiji no Mikado no fightened sovereign a thousand, 
Chi-yo yorodzu-yo wo a myriad years of happy life ; 
Hogi-tatematsure ya! sing his praises until the very 


Ame-tsuchi sae mo heaven and earth resound! . 


Todoroku bakari ni 
Hogi-tatematsure ! Translated b 
S. Isawa. Pror, B. H. CHAMBERLAIN. 


The usual preponderance of male voices did 
not appear, and constant practice is removing 
the tendency to harshness in the pupils’ singing. 
A distinct advance was also noticeable in Miss 
Koda's mastery of the violin, in which she 
bids fair to be a proficient. We understand 
that this gifted lady is shortly to leave Japan 
for the prosecution of her studies abroad. No. 
3 of Part II., came in somewhat incongruously 
in the midst of well-rendered music.  Pic- 
turesque and interesting as a spectacle, it could 
scarcely pretend to give satisfaction in a musical 
way. The final pieces were in no way inferior 
to the rest of the programme, but the hour 
being late, the audience had begun to show 
signs of restiveness. As a whole the perform- 
ance reached a high plane of excellence, and its 
promoters are to be congratulated on the result 


of their labours. 
i 1st Part. 
1. OverTURE to § Zampa lc seeccestecstcneeeceereres L. Heron. 
By the Navy Band. 
a. Wattz ‘*Am schinen Rhein gedenk’ich Dein ’’...K&LeR E€cA, 
By the Shikibushoku, and the Navy Band. 


3. Caprice Brittanter “ Die Morelle’’ for Piano ...... St. Hevcar. 
By Miss ‘TOvama. 

4. Batiap and Poronatse for Violin .............0000 H, Visuxtemps, 
By Mr. Dirrricn, 

$. Air from * Lohengrin ”’........c:cecsscssesessentseesresesees R. Wacner. 


By Mrs. Tisrze. 
6. Trio for Piano, Violin and Viola W. A. Mozart, 
Piano—Mr. Mutnuxstis. Violin—Mr. Ditrrrica. 
Viola—Mr. Ecxert. 


axn Parr. 
t. Dat Nippon Teixoxt Kempd Hapru xno Sud. 
Chorus with Orchestra............ R. Ditrricn, 
Words by Mr. S. Isiwa, By Ladies and Gentlemen of Tokyd 
Academy of Music, Shikibushoku and Navy Band. 
a. Mevancuony for Violin .. ............ceeceeeenees G. Hi&LumMEsnercer. 
By Miss Kona. 
3. Nécaxu Hayasui: ‘f Kamo.” 
By Messrs, Umewana, Isuit, Oxura, Komparu, and Isso. 
4. Fantasia from “ Faust? oo... cee ceereeeeneees Cu. Gounop. 
By the bands of Shikibushoku and Navy. 
g. ANDANTE from the C minor Symphonie.........L. v. BEETHOVEN. 
By the Navy Band. 
6. Preace-Marcn from ‘ Rienzi ooo... ceeeeeeeeneee R. Waoner. 
By the Navy Band. 


A STRANGE and apparently unknown disease has 
made its appearance in the Miura district of 
Kanagawa prefecture, that is to say, in the 
region lying about Cape Misaki. The symptoms 
are not accurately described by the vernacular 
press. So far as we can learn, the malady com- 
mences with acute pain in the abdominal re- 
gions, high fever is developed, and within 
twenty hours from the time of seizure death, in 
a majority of cases, ensues. The disease ap- 
pears to be of epidemic character. It has 
visited six villages. In the village of Ota, 26 
persons were attacked and 16 died; in Naga- 
saka, 27 were attacked and 20 died; in 
Ashiya there was one case, not fatal; in Saji- 
ma, there were 7, of which 3 ended fatally ; 
in Ogino, 2 were attacked and 1 died; in Asaya, 


one non-fatal seizure occurred. The total num- 
ber of cases between the zoth and the 3oth of 
March was 66, and the deaths 40. The rate of 
mortality thus exceeds that of cholera, and the 
malady is described as even more terrible than 
the latter. The persons attacked are, for the 
most part, from 6 to 20 years of age. We read 
in the Fij¢ Shimpé that a visit was paid to the 
infected district by Dr. Fukuda, Superintendent 
of the Yokohama Juzen Hospital, and by Dr. 
Eldridge, but that they did not pronounce posi- 
tively as to the nature of the malady. In Tokyo 
an opinion prevails that either fish or water is 
responsible, but this seems to be purely a 
conjecture. 


a *« 


Since writing the above, we learn that the 
epidemic has been pronounced by Dr. Eldridge 
to be a form of typhus fever. It differs some- 
what from ordinary typhus, but there is no doubt 
of its close affinity to that terrible disease. Me- 
dical experts are of opinion that the cause of the 
trouble. is to be found in the use of bad rice, 
but further investigations are needed to clear 
up that point. 


A TENDENCY to revise the fundamental principles 
of education is extending to common school 
culture. The system of examinations, as at 
present conducted, finds as little favour there as 
in the higher walks of learning. A recent 
pamphlet by Caroline B. Le Row, on “The 
Young Idea,” endeavours to call attention to the 
mischief entailed upon the children in the com- 
mon schools of the United States by the present 
system of subordinating everything to the de- 
mands of examinations and public exhibitions. 
The minds of the children are not filled with 
ideas and conceptions, but with words to which 
they attach no meaning and the definition of 
which is a mere matter of memory on the child’s 
part. The pamphlet abounds with illustrations 
of this fact, as.mirth-provoking at first sight as 
they are sad and serious on a sober second 
thought. We will give a few: ‘“ Doxology, 
dropsy in the head ; Evangelist, one who speaks 
from his stomach; Tocsin, something to do 
with getting drunk; Monastery, a place for 
monsters ; Teutonic, a very strong sort of spring 
medicine; Mastification, moving the jaws all 
round ; Incendiary, when you go round preach- 
ing and singing hims.” Others are equally 
ridiculous. ‘‘The soldiers marched down the 
hill pantaloon after pantaloon.” ‘ Brokerage is 
the allowance for the brakerage and leekerage 
of bottles.” ‘Insurance is when you die or 
burn up your money and the insurance office 
pays you for it.” ‘‘The payment of a note 
on the back is called an enforcement.” ‘A 
Pole tax is laid on the top of your head.” 
‘‘No man will live long enough to be in- 
sured unless he has great expectation of life.” 
“An adjective tells you all about it.” ‘“ Ad- 
verbible phrase is when you have a’ sentence and 
you say something in it about something, and 
its a adverb insted of a non or verb or adjective 
than its adverible phrase.” ‘‘ The serfs of Russia 
is little animals all white except the tips of their 
tails which is black.” ‘There is snakes all 
over the frigid zone.” ‘* Domestic commerce 
is fishing. Foreign commerce is fishing with a 
pole.” In History we find even worse speci- 
mens. ‘Cromwell owed his elevation to his 
ascent to greatness, and because he was often 
in the senate and in the field of domestic retire- 
ment.” ‘Napoleon fought at the battle of Bun- 
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ker Hill.” ‘Xerxes was the son of Darius, 
King of England.” ‘Antoinette was daughter 
of William the Conqueror and wife of Napo- 
leon.” ‘The Romans after conquering Eng- 
land taught the Brittons to make railroads.” 
“Flour and bacon were two provisions of the 
Ordinance of 1787.” ‘‘The United States is 
most as big as England.” These are some 
specimens of what is actually produced at ex- 
aminations. The children have not the faintest 
conception of the terms they are called upon to 
define, at least in many cases ; and memory of 
the verbal kind is all that is generally cultivated. 
In case this fails, definitions like the above are 
sure to be forthcoming to the mortification of 
the teacher. Generally too, the outside public 
is diverted by these examination oddities rather 
than led to see in them evils calling for 
cure and amelioration. To effect a cure, 
however, is not easy. Men like to work in 
grooves. They consider deviations from the 
smooth and beaten track of uniformity as 
eccentricities to be sometimes pitied but 
rarely pardoned. The conviction, however, that 
there is something radically wrong in exami- 
nations as at present conducted is gaining 
ground steadily, and the movement in this 
direction is powerfully aided by some of the 
former advocates of the present only too widely 
followed system, and, with such strong and ex- 
perienced supporters, promises fair for: the 
future of educational development and culture. 
The question is of immense importance to Japan, 
for there is too much reason to fear that in this 
country also the system of examinations has 
been carried beyond all reasonable limits. 


Tue fine fear expressed by the Mew York 
Advertiser that if, in the course of years, there 
should arise in Japan such a Sovereign as the 
present Emperor of Germany and such a Mini- 
ster as the present Prince Bismarck, the new 
Constitution, modelled as it is on German lines, 
will prove but a slight barrier in the way of ab- 
solutism—this fine fear stirs our mirth rather 
than our apprehension. Japan, we imagine, 
would gladly put up with a little despotism for 
the sake of having a Bismarck. Fate, indeed; 
has willed that the sun of the Great Chancellor 
shall not go down without showing some black 
spots, The wearing pressure of keen anxiety, 
the fire of strong passions, and the dazzling 
effect of perpetual supremacy, have betrayed 
the German colossus into blunders at which the 
world holds its breath in astonishment. But he 
is Bismarck still; the statesman of whom it may 
truly be said that, with the single exception of 
Cavour, he stands in this century without peer 
or second—haud aquus aut secundus. The 
despotism of a Bismarck is not the sort of bogie 
wherewith to frighten an ambitious, patriotic 
nation. Much more terrible spectres might be 
invoked without any great exercise of literary 
witchcraft: the spectre, forexample, of universal 
suffrage in a country where the instincts of 
feudalism yet survive, or the spectre of self- 
government bya people accustomed for cen- 
’ turies to military depotism. 


Tue total length of public highways throughout 
the Empire of Japan, according to recent in- 
vestigations, is said to be 2,030 rz (about 5,075 
miles), of which 764 rz have been recently 
repaired, 986 r# are already in good order for 
wheeled traffic, and 279.r/ are now undergoing 
repair or in course of construction. The most 


considerable road now in process of construc- 
tion is in Hokkaido, from Nemuro to Tomako- 
maye, a distance of 114 ri. Classifying the 
highways according to their width, it seems that 
of roads more than 24 feet wide there are 400 
rt; of roads between 18 and 24 feet there are 
408 rt, while the remainder are less than 18 
feet wide. The Mlainiché Shimbun, from which 
we take these figures, says that the country is 
fairly well supplied with trunk roads, but that 
the condition of branch roads is not satisfactory 
and that their repair or construction is a matter 
of vital importance to the development of agri- 
culture and industry. It often happens that 
goods which can be carried by rail to their 
destination in a day from the time they are put 
in the train, require as much as a week to reach 
the nearest station. 


‘“‘T Gave an account,” says Zruth, ‘a fortnight 
ago, of the Queen’s celebrated Sevres dessert- 
service, which is kept in the Green Drawing- 
room at Windsor Castle. Mr. Goode, of South 
Audley-street, who is a most eminent expert in 
such matters, informs me that no fewer than 
twenty-eight pieces of the service were lost (or 
stolen) during the reign of George IV., when, 
as I stated on the 8th, it was in daily use at 
Carlton House for his Majesty’s private table. 
Mr. Goode, during the last fifteen years, has 
managed to buy back nineteen of these pieces, 
which are identical in every respect with those 
in the cabinets in the Green Drawing-room. 
Mr. Goode values the service (which belongs to 
the Crown—z.e., it is not the private property of 
the Queen) at fully 100,000/., and one piece 
alone (the famous punch-bowl) was valued a few 
years ago by a well-known auctioneer at 10,000/.; 
while Mr. Goode himself vainly offered 500/. to 
the present owner of one of the missing plates. 
The late Lord Dudley’s superb vase, which was 
bought by Mr. Goode at the sale of his china, 
originally belonged to this service, and had pro- 
bably been removed from Windsor Castle at the 
time .of the confusion which prevailed there 
during the last months of the life of George IV., 
when, as one of the pages told Mr. Charles 
Greville, ‘loaded waggons were sent away nearly 
every night.’ I understand that Mr. Goode 
offered the pieces which he had recovered tq the 
Queen, in order that the Windsor service might 
be completed, but presumably her Majesty did 
not care to expend 10,000/. in making a present 
of china to the Crown. The value of ‘the china 
at Buckingham Palace and in the private apart- 
ments at Windsor must considerably exceed 
200,000/, In the corridor at the Castle there is 
a buhl cabinet which contains three unique 
Rose du Barri vases, which were valued not long 
ago at 20,000/.; while near at hand is another 
cabinet, containing three vases, respectively of 
Sevres, Worcester, and Crown Derby, which are 
valued at 3,000/.” 


To those obstinate persons who persist in mis- 
applyiug the term ‘“ Mikado” to the Sovereign 
of Japan, we recommend a careful perusal 
of the official English translation of the 
Constitution. His Majesty is there spoken 
of again and again as the 
and never once is the expression ‘‘ Mikado” 
employed. Further, if these obstinate folks 
imagine, as they have contended, that in speak- 
ing of the “ Mikado ” they are doing as educat- 
ed Japanese do, jthen we recommend them to 


peruse the Japanese original of the Constitution. | m, E.R 


“ Emperor,” | W. E. W 


They will find that the Sovereign is invariably 
spoken of there as ‘‘ Tenno.” There can be no 
more emphatic or authoritative announcement 
of the. proper appellation, whether English or 
Japanese, for the ruler of this empire than the 
original text and the official translation of the 
Constitution. People who, with these docu- 
ments before them, persist in writing of the 
‘* Mikado,” are not to be congratulated on their 
accuracy or their courtesy. 


Tue Rangoon Gazette announces the opening 
of the Tounghoo-Mandalay Railway, which, 
bringing the capital of Burmah into direct com-' 
munication with the seaboard, may be con- 
sidered an event of great political and commer- 
cial importance both in regard to the future 
of that country and to territories lying be- 
yond, including the Shan States and Yunnan. 
The line has been partially open since Novem- 
ber last, the total cost being 204 lacs of rupees, 
which is somewhat below estimate. The re- 
venue of Burmah had increased from 22 lacs 
the first year to 67 lacs the third, and, with 
stable institutions and confidence established, 
the country will doubtless continue to enjoy 
constantly increasing prosperity. 


Notice to Mariners, No. 34, 1889, referring 
to the rock reported by the steamer Abyssinia 
as lying north-eastward of Inuboye-saki, after 
describing the unsuccessful search made by 
H.M. ships Linne¢ and Swéff on the 2nd and 
3rd of October, 1888, concludes with the follow- 
ing :—‘‘ Taking this search in connection with the 
doubtful nature of the statement by the Com- 
mander of the Adyssinéa, that vessel not passing 
nearer than 2} miles from the rock reported by 
him, it appears probable that the object seen 
was a dead whale, or other floating substance. 
The rock has therefore been removed from the 
Admiralty Charts in the position assigned by 
the Adyssinia.” 


ABELL, Kragr, and Otman’s Paradox Circus 
opened most successfully on Wednesday. The 
tent was well filled and the programme offered 
was a very attractive and enjoyable one. The 
performing dogs and the monkeys divided the 
honours in respect of success in diverting the 
spectators, while the performances of the ponies 
in the ring showed a high degree of training, 
and the appearance of the pigeons formed a 
pretty and attractive scene. The performance 
will be repeated with variations each evening, 
weather permitting, commencing at nine o'clock. 


His Excrttency Count Oxuma entertained the 
Hon. P. Le Poer Trench at luncheon at the 
Official Residence in the Foreign Office on 
Thursday, and in bidding farewell to his guest, 
gave Mr. Trench many flattering assurances of 
the esteem and gratitude which the Emperor's 
Government feel towards him. 


Tue following additional sums have been sub- 
scribed to the Mori Memorial Fund :— 
$10 


10 
5 


C. Ziegler... 
O. Kiel ... ..... 

Z. H. Wheeler, Esq 
A. Dumelin, Esq. .. fa 
E. Morriss, Esq.............008 5 


Professor J. M. Dixon ...... 
Prof. B. H, Chamberlain .., 


WE have received the following sums towards 


the China Famine Fund :— 
Homo Sum 


OMO SUM ....ceceseeeesrsceeeee Dr. Divers ............. +20 G10 
Missionary ..... A Friend (M  § 
Rev. }. 1. Cole .. Missionaries ... - go 
Dr. Macdonald .., Dr. H. Laning o...... cae 2s 
Otfertory at Chris: Vercival Lowell, Esq ...... 19 
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THE DEPARTURE OF THE HON. P. 
LE POER TRENCH. 
—_—___ 

HE Hon. P. LE PoerR TRENCH, who 

- has just handed over the duties of Sec- 
retary of H.B.M.’s Legation to the Hon. 
W. J. G. NAPIER, would have completed his 
seventh year of service in this country had 
he held his post till the 28th of May. In 
respect of length of diplomatic service in 
Japan he, therefore, ranks second only to 
Sir HARRY PARKES. It is well known 
that Mr. TRENCH remained in Tokyo of 
deliberate choice. Several vacancies were 
offered to him, among others the Secre- 
taryships at Peking and-at Washington ; 
but he chose to stay in Japan until solid 
preferment reconciled him in some degree 
to leaving a country so pleasant and a 
community so appreciative. Mr. TRENCH’S 
career, we imagine, must have been a 
series of similar struggles between the 
routine of perpetual change imposed by 
the Service he belongs to and the as- 
sociations that of necessity spring up 
everywhere around a man so _ gifted 
with the faculty of winning friends. In 
the ordinary routine of affairs the func- 
tions of a First Secretary of HER Ma- 
jesTy’s Legation in Tokyo are not very 
arduous. His chief business is to be avail- 
able to take the Minister’s place in the 
event of the latter’s absence. To this 
somewhat negative réle is added the duty 
of preparing a report on some Japanese 
subject; a duty the performance of which 
evidently depends to a great extent on 
the good-will of the performer, and is not 
therefore regarded with much interest by 
the. practical public. In rare instances, 
however, an occasion so favourable has 
presented itself and so much ability 
has been shown in utilizing it, that 
the results occupy a high place among 
contributions to our knowlege of the 
country and its people. As examples of 
this we may instance Sir F. O. ADAMS’ 
Report on Sericulture, and Mr. R. G. WAT- 
son’s Report on Education. At the time 
(1868-72) when Sir (then Mr.) F. O. 
ADAMS served here, the question of Japa- 
nese sericulture attracted wide attention 
abroad, and the choice of a subject to re- 
port upon was thus clearly indicated. 
Similarly, in Mr. WATSON’S time (1872- 
73), Japan was just beginning to apply 
her new system of compulsory education, 
and Mr. WATSON found a topic of the 
greatest interest conspicuously inviting dis- 
cussion. Mr. TRENCH had one such salient 
landmark to guide him in Japanese finance. 
Political economy appears to have been 
always a hobby of his, and it was impos- 
sible that the extraordinary story of Japan’s 
return to specie payments and the emi- 
nently successful financial policy of the 
Government could fail to attract his at- 
tention. His papers upon this subject 
were most valuable. Closely reasoned, 
accurate, and concise, they helped mate- 
tially to throw light on events difficult of 


comprehension or investigation by the 
general public. His Report on Japanese 
Railways also received high praise, though 
its preparation did not involve an equal 
exercise of ability. But it is not in con- 
nection with work of this sort, however 
creditable, that Mr. TRENCH has earned 
such a high reputation in Japan. Perhaps 
the key to his success is furnished by a 
statement in one of his recent speeches, 
where he said that for nearly thirty years 
he had always followed the advice of an 
old Diplomatist, and made it his first duty 
on arriving in a country to study the 
people and their institutions. There is 
no doubt that in former times the attitude 
of HER MAJeEstTy’s Legation in Japan was 
rather Consular than Diplomatic. We do 
not, of course, contrast these terms ina 
sense disparaging to the former. The 
Consul is a most essential official in his 
own place, and without much insular as- 
surance we may claim that this is es- 
pecially true of the British Consul. But if 
the old rule of perfect conduct be divided, 
we should say that the fortiter-in-re ele- 
ment appertains to the Consul’s réle and 
the swaviter-tn-modo to the Diplomatist’s. 
Japan has outgrown the stage of her ex- 
istence when the QUEEN’S Representative 
could safely choose which aspect of his dual 
office should have prominence, that of 
the Consul-General or that of the En- 
voy-Extraordinary. She has so far out- 
grown it that the idea of such a choice 
is scarcely conceivable any longer. But it 
was not so when Mr. TRENCH first came 
here. He can remember, very vividly no 
doubt, the sharp struggle then in progress 
between strong evidences of a changed 
condition, on the one side, and not less 
stubborn reluctance to give them practical 
recognition, on the other. It was a contest 
that evoked much bitterness and much 
recrimination ; inspired very distorted 
views of loyalty and patriotism, and showed 
Englishmen in a light not at all consistent 
with their traditional instincts and sym- 
pathies. A man of less tact and insight 
than Mr. TRENCH might easily have lost 
his way amid circumstances so perplexing, 
and it redounds to his lasting credit that 
without suggesting any violent contrasts 
or ruffling any prejudices, he succeeded 
in adapting himself throughout to the best 
canons of British diplomacy. To write 
of these things so as to be intelligible 
to all involves references that we would 
fain avoid. Rather let us dwell on the 
pleasant and suggestive fact that after 
seven years’ service in Japan, during more 
than two of which he had sole charge of 
British interests, Mr. TRENCH leaves this 
country as much esteemed by the Japanese 
as he is liked. and trusted by his own na- 
tionals. To win the approval, and we 
may add the affection, of both sides is 
an achievement that would not have 
been possible a dozen years ago. Mr. 
TRENCH carries away the satisfactory 
assurance that he has been the first to ac- 


complish it. Itis true that a success of 
this sort required less of conscious effort 
on the part of a man like Mr. TRENCH 
than it would have required on the part of 
one not so happily endowed with qualities 
that command trust and friendship. But 
certainly that does not detract from the 
merit of the result. The routine of pro- 
motion, which in Mr. TRENCH’S case ought 
to move fast, may perhaps bring. him here 
again as British Representative. We 
sincerely hope so. Ere he can return in 
that capacity, however, the problems that 
have attracted so much attention and ex- 
cited so much controversy, and that formerly 
cast such a dark shadow on British diplo- 
macy, will have been finally solved, and HER 
MaJestTy’s Minister will be in a position to 
enjoy the pleasant prospect of rapidly deve- 
loping commerce and industry in Japan, 
steadily growing friendship between Japa- 
nese and his nationals, and a constant 
increase of British material interests in this 
country. Mr. TRENCH, wherever he may 
then be, will be able to reflect that he con- 
tributed sensibly to these happy issues, not 
only by showing that genuinely amicable 
relations between nations are the truest 
bases of mutual benefit, but also by a strong 
exercise of official influence in the cause 
of liberality and justice. , 


THE HISTORF OF PARLIAMENTARY 
INSTITUTIONS IN FAPAN. 
—— + 
E publish to-day a translation of 
one of the most interesting con- 
tribtions yet made to our knowledge of 
modern Japanese history. What student 
of this country is unfamiliar with the dry- 
as-dust annals in which the nation’s story 
is set down; weary series of battles, re- 
bellions, feuds, deaths, and successions, 
wherein the writer never dreams of look- 
ing beyond the narrow circle of visible 
events; never discusses their origin or 
effects ; never takes us below the surface, 
or notes anything but the outward in- 
dications of forces that moulded a remark- 
able society and a scarcely less remarkable 
political system? Japan to be sure, must 
not be specially blamed in this matter. 
Her historians were neither better nor 
worse than their Western contemporaries. 
They had not yet conceived the analytical 
and synthetical methods that render his- 
tory, as it is now written, more interesting 
than any work of fiction. But they have 
not been slow to catch the spirit of those 
methods. The essay we refer to is a mark- 
ed example. Its author, the well-known 
Mr. FUkUZAWA, one of Japan’s foremost 
scholars and leaders of thought, himself 
lived and worked among the events of 
which he gives us such a clear synopsis. 
For years, indeed, he has stood apart 
from those events and has employed his 
great gifts solely in the field of education. 
But this does not impair his title to speak 
authoritatively. On the contrary, it in- 
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creases it; for his seclusion has removed 
him just sufficiently from the figures and 
facts of his story to render their true pro- 
portions appreciable. This essay of his 
is a veritable bird's-eye picture, such as 
only a man of keen intellectual insight and 
highly-developed powers of generalization 
could delineate. No eminent Japanese 
has previously given to the world his ideas 
of the extraordinary changes undergone 
by his country during the past thirty years. 
Those changes have indeed been described 
at length by many writers, and embodied 
with more or less accuracy in foreign 
works. But the unique feature of Mr. 
FUKUZAWa~’S analysis is that it lays bare 
the influences by which such effects were 
wrought. Briefly speaking, his view is 
that feudalism fell, not because of the 
sufferings it inflicted, but because of the 
restraints it imposed. This difference be- 
tween European and Japanese experience 
is most worthy of note. In Japan, during 
the two-and-a half centuries of the Toku- 
GAWA rule, the lot of the proletariat was 
cast in easy places. Subjected to no 
exactions; not required to perform mili- 
tary service; secure in the possession of 
his property; fairly confident in the im- 
partiality of the law; accustomed to 
settle most of his disputes out of court; 
not heavily taxed, and enjoying pro- 
found peace, he might have drifted along 
for as many more centuries, undisturb- 
ed by a sense of unjust inequality, un- 
visited by political ambition. Not from 
any discontent on his side came the force 
that overthrew the Adéken polity. Under 
it the masses were eminently happy and 
well governed, their artistic and technical 
abilities developed, their prosperity and 
happiness fostered. It was the classes 
that rebelled. The samurai had grown 
utterly impatient of their enforced inaction. 
They had sunk to the Jevel of mere na- 
tional drones, virtually excluded from all 
share in the Government that owed its 
stability to their support, and shut out 
from all chances of advancement by the 
unvaried tranquillity in which the country 
slumbered. Yet so subtly organized was 
the political system devised by IyEYASu 
and elaborated by hisimmediate successors, 
that it seemed to hold the samura? in- 
extricably in its toils. The ToKuGAwa 
Shogunate looked absolutely invulnerable. 
It offered apparently no feasible point of 
attack. But suddenly its attitude towards 
the aggressive foreigner betrayed weak- 
ness hitherto unconceived. The samurai 
saw their opportunity and seized it. Mr. 
FUKUZAWA well describes how they hid 
their broader purpose under the $02 battle- 
cry ; how they coquetted with their liege 
Jords and the Court at Kyoto; how they 
accomplished the overthrow of the Shégun- 
ate and of feudalism, and how they be- 
came, rather by force of events than of set 
purpose, the pioneers of Western civiliza- 
tion. But in one respect his analysis does 
not satisfy us, It is no doubt true, as he 


explains, that the bulk of the people are 
practically indifferent to politics and care 
very little whether they live under parlia- 
mentary institutions or a benevolent des- 
potism. But does this prove that parlia- 
mentary institutions might have been 
dispensed with? We think not, and what 
is more, we think that the description 
given by Mr. FUKUZAWA himsclf demon- 
strates the incompleteness of his conclu- 
sion. At the beginning of the Meiji era the 
administrative power—always, of course, 
centered in the Throne—passed from the 
hands of the few to those of the many— 
from the TokuGAWA Regent, and_ his 
Ministers, from the dazmyo and their factors, 
to the skézoku at large. The shtsoku were 
then the educated classes. The hemin, 
though much better educated than peopleon 
corresponding social levels in the Occident, 
had no knowledge of the military art, of the 
science of statecraft, or of any of the ac- 
complishments that constituted the mental 
furniture of the Japanese gentleman. The 
gentlemen, then, to put the matter briefly, 
became the depositories of administrative 
Every 
previous political change in Japan had 
been the work of an individual. This was 
the work of aclass. The HEI, the Taira, 
the Hojo, the TOKUGAWA and other great 
baronial Houses had, by force of arms, 


power under the new régime. 


established systems the unique object of 
which was to ensure the posession of 
governmental authority to certain indivi- 
duals and their descendants. The founders 
of these polities aimed solely at personal 


aggrandisement, and their polities re- 
mained stable until confronted by a 
stronger personality. But there was 


nothing personal in the revolution of 1867. 
It was the work of the whole body of 
educated gentlemen throughout the em- 
pire. Such a transfer of authority must 
inevitably haveled to parliamentary govern- 
ment. The only alternative would have 
been a reversion to personal supremacy ; 
a re-establishment of precisely such an 
oligarchy as the shrzoku had banded to- 
gether to overthrow. The share of an 
immense political party in the functions 
of government could only be adequately 
secured by the machinery of party govern- 
ment. The promises made from the 
Throne at the beginning of the A/ec7? era 
embodied this fact. The ‘ deliberative as- 
sembly ” which the EMPEROR then pledged 
himself to convene was an assembly of 
shizoku. The “intellect and learning” 
which he undertook to search for ‘far and 
wide,” were the intellect of sh/soku and 
the learning of shizoku. The framers of 
the Imperial Oath could not then have 
foreseen that, by and by, the distinction 
between shiécokw and hetmtn would be 
swept away, and that the enfranchisement 
of the former would entail the enfranchise- 
ment of the latter, into whose masses they 
had been absorbed. That wasa natural but 
not easily predicted incident of the story. 
For the EMPEROR’S advisers the choice 


lay between an act of deliberative usurpa- 
tion and the elaboration of means to 
secure to the whole of their class a voice 
in administrative affairs. In point of fact 
they were not free, even supposing them 
disposed, to exercise any choice. Had 
the new civilization embraced by them 
permitted the permanence of caste 
distinctions, we should long ago have 
seen a parliament of shisoku meeting 
annually in the capital and legislating 
for a fairly happy and contented nation. 
But events moved too fast for such a 
partial adoption of representative institu- 
tions. The hewn also had to be in- 
cluded in the Constitutional scheme, and 
this enlargement of the problem neces- 
sarily deferred its solution. So far as 
concerns any agitation on the part of the 
heimin themselves—the people at large 
—it is doubtless perfectly true, as Mr. 
FUKUZAWA says, that a national assembly 
need not have been convened for years to 
come. The shizoku, however, would 
scarcely have brooked much longer delay. 
By parliamentary representation, and by 
parliamentary representation alone, could 
they exercise the share they had earned a 
right to claim in the administration. This 
conclusion seems to follow naturally from 
the premises so ably and succinctly set 
forth by Mr. Fukuzawa, though he 
scarcely recognises it himself. He is 
not an optimist. Indeed, his writings 
generally display a tendency to pessimism. 
With all the fuller confidence and pleasure 
do we, therefore, accept his forecast of the 
working of parliamentary institutions in 
this country. He looks forward to no 
serious friction, no disturbing complica- 
tions. The first Diet, he thinks, will re- 
present, not the heimn classes, not the 
agricultural, commercial, and industrial 
interests, but the shisoku. By and by the 
material side of the new civilization will 
come uppermost. The worship of Mammon 
will assert itself, and plutocracy, ousting 
education and refinement from their 
pedestal, will speak with dominant tones 
in the national councils. But these events 
will happen quietly and tranquilly. The 
hereditary spirit of obedience, the law- 
abiding instinct, the traditional fidelity to 
duty of the Japanese race, qualities that 
have carried them peacefully through so 
many strange vicissitudes, will prove suffi- 
cient for any contingencies still remaining 
in store. So may it be. Japan will lose 
much in her transition. Let us hope that 
she will at least keep these admirable 
characteristics, and that a very long intet- 
val still separates her from the unhappy 
days of that most illogical and insensate 
institution, universal suffrage, and what 
Professor HUXLEY calls “the coach-dog 
theory of political premiership.” 
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THE AMERICAN PRESS ON THE 
JAPANESE CONSTITUTION. 
—-—_———>—__—_ 

HE promulgation of the Japanese 
Constitution awakened widespread 
interest in the United States, and was. 
commented on by an immense number of 
journals. How many writers turned their 
pens to this subject between the 13th 
and the 16th of February we cannot, of 
course, determine with accuracy, but we 
have before us at the present moment no 
less than ninety-three newspapers—some 
Canadian but the great majority American 
—in every one of which space, varying 
from two or three paragraphs to a column, 
is devoted to this item of intelligence. In 
general these journals attribute to Japan 
the choice of a German model for her 
constitution, but some claim for America 
the credit not only of having inspired, but 
also of having supplied the examplar of, 
such a markedly progressive step. In one 
respect there is absolute unanimity. All 
alike speak in the highest terms of Japan 
and her people. They are said to be ‘‘a 
thrifty and progressive people, far above 
the Chinese in social and personal charac- 
teristics ;’’ their progress, during the past 
thirty years, is described as “ marvellous,” 
“possible only through the extraordinary 
capacity of the people ;” their rulers and 
leading men are spoken of as “sincerely 
patriotic, keenly observant, quick to note 
the advantages enjoyed by the stronger 
nations, and without blind prejudice to 
prevent them from accepting whatever 
promised to benefit their nation,” and it is 
predicted that “with Russia in control of 
northern andcentral Asia, England in India, 
and Japan thus advancing with rapid strides, 
the interior of Africa will soon remain the 
only region outside the pale of Western 
civilization.” One journal writes thus :— 
“The reformation of the penal code, the 
elevation of the pariah class to citizenship, 
the abolition of the feudal system, reform 
in the marriage laws, the establishment of 
an educational system on the foreign 
model, the adoption of railways, telegraphs, 
steamship lines, and a post-office system, 
have followed with extraordinary rapidity ; 
and now, to crown all, a representative 
assembly of two houses, with legislative 
powers modelled after our own system and 
the political institutions of European 
countries, will enable the empire to take 
its place in the ranks of constitutional go- 
vernments. There can be no doubt of the 
success of the experiment. The people 
have shown themselves capable of self- 
government, and their aspirations have 
been uniformly encouraged by wise states- 
manship. With the governing and go- 
verned thus in sympathy, and with the 
arts and sciences of western civilization 
ingrafted on the old learning and philo- 
sophy of the Orient, there can be nothing 
but a luminous future for the people of 
Japan. ‘Better fifty years of Europe than 
a cycle of Cathay,’ said the poet; but 


Europe, with her repression of thought, 
with her attempt to sink all individualism 
in the ‘divine right’ theory, might well 
take pattern from this hopeful people who 
have turned their faces to the dawn, and 
who have already caught the light of 
freedom and of progress.” Another writes : 
—‘From the most conservative and ex- 
clusive of all the nations, with a feudal 
system like that of Europe in medizval 
times, and a monarch too divine to be even 
looked at, the Japanese in less than half 
a century have become the most pro- 
gressive and rapidly changing people, and 
one which welcomes foreigners, and is re- 
ceptive of Western civilization. They have 
a university which will bear comparison 
with those of Europe, and curiously enough 
they take to the most modern and advanced 
thought of the West, and study and un- 
derstand SPENCER and DARWIN and the 
evolution advocates, and discuss the Euro- 
pean writers intelligently, according to 
the testimony of the missionaries. What 
effect these rapid changes will have will 
be an interesting subject for observation. 
In the West civilization has been of slow 
growth. In Japan it seems, according to the 
testimony, to have gone on with leaps and 
bounds.” 

It is indeed surprising to find ourselves 
confronted by such a imass of intelligent, 
though perhaps too rosy, criticism. Not 
one of the ninety-three writers whose 
comments are before us fails to show 
some acquaintance with his subject. We 
always knew that the people of the United 
States interested themselves in Japanese 
affairs, but we had no idea of the extent 
and universality of their interest until its 
evidences were thus conspicuously evoked 
by the promulgation of the Constitution. 
It is not improbable that persons living in 
the actual presence of Japanese events 
may lose sight of their significance owing 
to the gradual character of their occur- 
rence. Writers in America, at all events, 
seem impressed by Japan’s achievements 
to a degree not witnessed among foreign 
commentators on the spot. Many of them 
look forward toa great future for Japan, 
not unfairly basing their predictions upon 


the striking proofs of intelligence and 


adaptability she has afforded in recent 
years. “The sleepy, dreamy East,” we 
are told, “may be quickened into such 
energy as to put Europe and America to 
their best efforts to compete in the race 
of high development. The Japanese mind 
is recognised by all who have come in 
contact with it, as one of the most philoso- 
phical and subtle on the globe, as well as 
being refined and noble in its aspirations. 
With progress in new lines firmly in- 
trenched, what may we not expect from 
this highly-gifted race? There are pre- 
cessional movements of the equinoxes in 
nature, shifting the habitable parts of the 
globe. Why may not, insome distant day, 
be seen a like precessional movement in 
the domain of intellectual progress? 


Brighter, clearer rays of light are break- 
ing from the far East, presaging better 
days for mankind. To Japanin the words 
of one of its native poets we extend our 
congratulations :— 


Ten thousand years of happy life be thine! 
Live on, fair land, till what are pebbles now, 
By age united, to great rocks shall grow, 
Whose venerable si ies the moss doth line!” 


Much and well deserved stress is laid by 
many of these American critics on the fact 
that the passage from monarchical absolu- 
tism to popular representation and con- 
stitutional government is taking place 
voluntarily ; that the EMPEROR has not 
been constrained by rebellion or disorderly 
tumult to delegate a portion of his admini- 
strative authority to his subjects, but that 
as feudalism fell quietly and finally owing 
to the undermining influences of the na- 
tion’s higher instincts, so the stages of 
political progress are being peacefully 
traversed because the rulers of the land are 
not more willing to recognise and obey the 
signs of the times and the teachings of 
Western experience than the ruled are 
ready to accept and discharge the new 
responsibilities devolving on them. Of 
course some allowance must be made for 
enthusiasm evoked by what is certainly a 
startlingly novel eventin the history of any 
nation, and some also for the romantic in- 
terest attaching to Japan on account of her 
artistic gifts to the West. Yet we hold it 
no exaggeration to say that “she is the 
star in the East of a new dispensation,” and 
that ‘her new life and increased pros- 
perity must favourably impress nations 
that still cling to old traditions and draw 
all their wisdom ‘from the accomplishments 
of their forefathers.” 

Among these criticisms there is one that 
we would specially bring to the notice of our 
Japanese readers. It is not by any means 
the first utterance we have quoted from fo- 
reign journals in confirmation of our often 
recorded protest against the wholesale 
abandonment of Japanese female costume. 
But as there is weight in the accumulation 
of testimony, we do not hesitate to quote 
once more. “ Even the Japanese women,” 
we read, “have started a movement look- 
ing to the adoption of the European style 
of dress. This, however, can hardly be 
called an improvement, although it shows 
a tendency to copy after the more ad- 
vanced nations. For health and artistic 
beauty the dress of Japanese women can- 
not be excelled, and it is a notable fact 
that some of the dress reform advocates of 
this country have written to the ladies of 
Japan, in the course of correspondence 
upon the subject of dress, advising them 
to retain their present modes and not 
adopt the European dress. /n’reality the 
dress reformers of this country are ad- 
vocating styles that tend strongly towards 
the general make-up of Fapanese female 
attire.’ The italics here are’ our own. 
We strongly commend to the attention of 
Japanese reformers the passage they em- 
phasise. 
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FAREWELL ENTERTAINMENT TO 


THE HON. P.LE POER TRENCH. 
iia a i 


A Farewell Ball was given by the British re- 
sidents of Yokohama on the evening of the 2gth ult. 
to the Hon. P. Le Poer Trench, who left for England 
on theistinst. Itwas as numerously attended and 
brilliant an affair as has been witnessed in Yoko- 
hama, the whole community being inspired by a 
unanimous desire to show their esteem and affec- 
tion for one of the most popular officials to whom 
the care of British interests has yet been 
entrusted in Japan. The Committee representing 
the hosts were Messrs. N. P. Kingdon (chair- 
man), H. C. Litchfield, E. Morriss, J. Rickett, 
F. Townley, E. Wheeler, A. H. Groom, A. J. 
Macpherson, F. Lowder, J. H. Brooke, J. A. 
Fraser, W. H. Taylor, J. Dodds, E. B. Watson, 
and E. Abbott, the last named gentleman acting 
as Hon. Secretary, and bearing, with his usual 
good-nature and thoroughness, the burden and 
heat of the day. ‘The only building sufficiently 
spacious for the purpose was the Public Hall, 
and most praiseworthy efforts had been made 
to impart a festive and graceful appearance to 
its somewhat deterrent architectural features. 
The hall was filled early, all the members of Her 
Majesty’s Legation being present as well as 
numerous representatives of the corps diplo- 
matique, and a large number of Japanese, in- 
cluding Governor Oki and Messrs. Arishima, 
Okamura, Takahashi, Mitsuhashi, &c., &c. The 
style in which the large hall and its accessory 
apartments were decorated, evoked the warm- 
est admiration from all present. The salon 
was bordered by numerous bamboo and _ fir 
trees, the foliage of which effectively concealed 
the dead wall behind, while at the same time 
offering an agreeable contrast to the -many- 
coloured lanterns that spaikled on every bough. 
The outer hall was divided into two by a passage 
formed chiefly of bamboos, but covered also on 
ceiling and sides by flags of divers hues and de- 
signs. One of the sections thus partitioned off 
served as aretiring room for the ladies, while the 
stern sex were accommodated in the opposite 
apartment. The vestibule was but sparsely de- 
corated, its form and position precluding any 
ambitious efforts in that direction. A few bamboos 
threw their feathery sprays around a large ever- 
green wreath immediately facing the main-entrance; 
but the aspect of this part of the building very 
inadequately prepared one for the display inside. 
A prominent feature in the large hall was a form 
of adornment first resorted to, we believe, with 
great success at the last St. Andrew's Ball, con- 
sisting of a series of evergreen festoons falling 
in graceful curves from the centre-light to the 
corners and walls of the room, the periphery 
of the huge burner being matked out by dark 
foliage from which there hung numerous co- 
loured lanterns. The doorways giving entrance 
to the main hall from the vestibule were sur- 
mounted by large shields bearing in red on a 
white ground the arms and monogram of Mr, 
Trench, while in the centre of this end of the 
room were displayed the heraldic emblems of his 
family. Underneath this was a beautiful circular 
mass of flowers. Also directly below this last 
mentioned object wasa little rustic house, the adorn- 
ment of which was only less happy than its con- 
ception was original. Realistically roofed over 
with yosht, its posts were covered with the 
rich blossoms of the magnolia; on each side 
was arranged a fragrant and variegated mass of 
flowering plants, and these again were flanked 
by graceful bamboos. Above the fauteuil to 
which this pretty litle structure gave shelter was 
a circular panel of flowers fringed round with deli- 
cately tinted grasses. ‘The lounges that ran 
round the hall were separated from each other by 
large fir trees, around the stems of which were 
disposed an abundance of flowering plants in pots, 
the object aimed at—and we must say uniquely 
achieved—hbeing the obliteration of all unpleasant 
interstices in the series of decorations. The stage 
opening was flanked by large firs, hung round, 
like all the other prominent objects in the hall, 
with Japanese lanterns, and above the stage 
was an oblong tablet bearing the inscription 
Cead mille fatlte, two flags filling up the space 
on each side, while under neath, placed on the 
crown of the arch, was a huge lobster, the emblem 
of long life. During the dancing the drop- 
scene was lowered, proving a_ pretty back 
ground, and falling naturally into the scheme 
of decoration, but at supper time -this was 
raised, giving free passage to the supper-room 
which was laid out on the stage. Akogether the 
style of decoration, as we have said, evoked 
general praise, and most aggreably enhanced 
the enjoyment of those who attended the dance. 
The chief commendation for this result is unde- 
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niably owing to Mr. Abbott, under whose direc- 
tions the Japanese who attended to the floral 
decorations and the blue-jackets who arranged the 
flags achieved such remarkable success. 

At twelve o'clock a movement was made to the 
stage, and Mr. ‘Trench having been invited by 
the Committee to approach, Mr. N. P. Kingdon, 
the Chairman, read the addiess, which ran as 
follows :— 

Mr. TRENCH—On the occasion of your approaching depar- 
ture for Europe, we, members of the British Community of 
Yokohama have invited you to meet us to-night to afford 
your many friends an opportunity to say farewell and to 
enable us to express the esteem in which you are held by 
your countrymen and other foreign residents in Japan. 

During the years you have been inthis country, in many 
of which you have had charge of British interests, those 
who have had need to seek. your assistance have found in 
you a ready listener, kind and painstaking adviser, and an 
able advocate. In those years also important measures, 
tending tu promote the mutual advantage of the subject of 
Japan as well as of other Powers, have been unde: consi- 
deration. That you fully appreciate the difficulties under 
which Foreign Commerce is conducted, and that you have 
worked throughout to further the best interests of foreign 
and native merchants, the official reports on Trade pub- 
lished over your signature bear ample testimony. ‘ 

But it is especially as a friend that we wish to manifest 
our regard. The tact and urbanity which characterize 

‘ou inthe discharge of your official duties have warmed 
into the geniality of friendship in moments of social 
intercourse; and we shall long remember With plea- 
sure the support you have given to our various 1ecrea- 
tions and your ever ready aid to promote good fellowship 
among all nationalities. These traits among others make 
us feel that we are about to lose a true and a sterling 
friend. 

Your future labours will be in one of the most important 
Capitals of Europe. We, while wishing you farewell, 
sincerely hope that those labours in the service of our 
Queen and Empress will be attended with success and ulti- 
mately be rewarded with well merited honours. 

We are your sincere friends. 

[| Signatures. ] 

The Honourable P. Le PoER TRENCH, 

late Her Britannic Se et fi Chargé d’ Affaires, 
at Tokyo. 

Yokohama, March 29th, 880. 

After the applause which followed the reading 
of the Address had subsided, Mr. TRENCH said :— 

Mr. Kinepon and GenTLemMeEn,—I thank you 
sincerely for the address which you have so kindly 
presented to me and for the charming entertain- 
ment which your kindness has provided this evening. 
The flattering terms in which you are pleased to 
allude to my official labours in this country are 
most gratifying to me because they prove that the 
work Thave done, with abilities often I fear in- 
adequate to the task, has met with appreciation 
from those in whose interests it was directly, if not 
mainly, performed, and whose approval is there- 
fore in itself a more than sufficient reward. The 
difficulties with which foreign trade in Japan has 
had to contend have not escaped my attention, but 
I observe with pleasure that that trade, in which 
Great Britain and her colonies continue to hold a 
leading share, has in spite of these disadvantages 
developed in a surprising ‘degree during the last 
few years, a fact which augurs brightly for the 
resources of the country, for the wisdom of the 
statesmen who guide the policy of the nation, and 
for the energy and enterprise of the merchants of 
all nationalities who are engaged in the commerce 
of Japan. In doing what I could personally to 
draw closer the relations between Japanese and 
foreigners, I have not failed to recognize that 
this must to a great extent be the work of 
time, and that the removal wherever possible of 
whatever may tend to create friction and per- 
petuate the social barriers which impede inter- 
course, must of necessity be the first step in 
the desired direction. We have been associated 
Gentlemen, as you so kindly remind me, in 
recreations of all kinds as well as in work, 
and the recollection of the many pleasures 
in which I have shared will remain with me 
when other things are forgotten ;—and let me 
take this opportunity of assuring you that if 
I have in any way been enabled to assist you, 
in a public or private capacity, in your work 
or in your amusements, your cordial céoperation 
on all occasions has been the secret of my success. 
I leave behind with you, gentlemen, my best wishes 
for your future happiness and success, wishes 
which include my earnest desire for the increasing 
prosperity of Japan, for just as surely, gentlemen, as 
the greater includes the less, it is certain that your 
own individual interests are inseparably. connected 
with the welfare of the country in which your 
labours lie. [ carry away with me not only 
memories of pleasant days passed in your com- 
pany but, what is more, the assurance of many 
warm and lasting friendships which it has been 
my good fortune to secure during the six happy 
years which I have spent with youin Japan. Itis 
never pleasant to say good-bye, nor even easy. 
For me the task is indeed hard. I willtherefore, if 
you will allow me, not say good-bye at all, but use 
a phrase familiar to you all, which I shall often 
hear in the country to which I am going, and say 
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to you simply “auf wiedersehen.” Again thank- 
ing you for all your kind wishes, believe me, Mr. 
Kingdon and Gentlemen, your sincere friend. 

Supper was then served, during which Mr. 
TRENCH said—Belore we separate, | desire again 
to return to you, the British residents of Yokohama 
and Tokyo, whose guest 1 am this evening, my 
sincere thanks for the splendid farewell you have 
given me. I also wish to express my deep appre- 
ciation of your kindness and thoughtfulness in 
asking me to a Ball, for any entertainment from 
which ladies were excluded would for me have 
been shorn of its greatest attraction, and thus 
giving mean opportunity of meeting all my friends. 
I thank you also, ladies, for your great kindness in 
coming here this evening and adding the lustre of 
your presence to my farewell. To the numerous 
friends I see about me I will not say good-bye but 
merely au revotr. 

After supper dancing was resumed, and kept up 
vigorously ull the small hours, the Tokyo visitors 
departing by a special train. 


TOKYO CITY IMPROVEMENT. 
——_——_—_- 

We hereby give our sanction to the present or- 
dinance relating to the Regulations as to the 
Management of I and and Buildings for the im- 
provement of the streets of ‘Tokyo, and order the 
same to be duly promulgated. 

(His Imperial Majesty’s Sign-manual.) 

(Great Seal.) 
Dated January 28th, 1889. 
(Countersigned) 
Count Kuropa Kiyoraka, 
Minister President of State. 

Count MatsuGcaTa Masayosul, 

Minister of State for the Home Affairs. 


IMPERIAL OrpDINANCE No. V. 


Art. I.—Government land, and Government 
plant, buildings, &c., attached thereto, shall for the 
purposes of street improvement in Tokyo, be 
handed over without payment. 


Note.—Any land, plant, or buildings as above that may be re- 
lated to local tax economics (?) shall be regarded as private 
property. The Governor of Tokyo shall, after conference with 
the owner, pay a suitable amount as price or cost of removal, for 
private ead. or buildings or plant, or buildings or plant.erected 
on government land. Should conference as above fail to 
bring about an agreement, one arbitrator shall be appointed by 
each side and the matter shall be referred by the Governor, 
with a statement of his views, to the Minister of State for 
Home Affairs for decision, 


Art. I.—If in the purchase of private land it is 
found that there remains, of a particular property, 
over and above the area required, space insufficient 
for the accommodation of a household, then such 
remaining space shall also be purchased. 

Att. I1].—Should it appear that any piece of 
ground sufficient for the accommodation of a 
household, which had been purchased for public 
use under the Land Purchase Regulations or under 
Art. I. of these Regulations, has becomes useless 
for the purpose of street improvement, then such 
land shall be resold to the original owner at the price 
paid for it. Should the owner be disinclined to re- 
purchase, or should there be wanting clear evidence 
of the original ownership, the land shall be sold by 
auction, If, however, any such piece of ground 
be insufficient for the accommodation of a house- 
hold, it may be purchased by the owner of con- 
tiguous land, and, should there be no desire on 
the latter’s part to purchase it, the Governor of 
Tokyo shall purchase such contiguous land and 
plant or buildings thereon under Art. I. of these 
regulations. In the foregoing cases the action of 
the Governor of Tokyo shall be regulated by the 
condition ‘and requirements of streets. 

Art. [V.—Subject to the approval of the Mini- 
ster of State for Home Affairs, the Governor of 
‘Tokyo shall fix rules as to the construction of new, 
or additions to or reconstruction of existing, build- 
ings on land connected with street improvement, 
and notify the same to the public. Even within 
the limits of such rules any person intending to 
construct new, or add to or recontruct existing, 
buildings shall previously apply for the approval 
of the Governor of Tokyo. Such approval may 
be withheld on grounds of expediency connected 
with the proposed operations, in which case the 
applicant may demand that the land, plant, or 
buildings thereon be purchased from him or that 
he be paid cost of removal. If the land is not the 
property of the applicant the contract of lease for 
the same may be departed from by simply giving 
notice to that effect. 

Any person carrying out the foregoing works or 
operations, in violation of the rules as notified, or 
without having obtained the approval of the Gover- 
nor of Tokyo, is barred from demanding the price, 
or cost of removal, of buildings involved in such new 
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or additional construction, in case of purchase of 
the land on which they stand. 

Art. V.—Money realised by the sale of land, 
buildings, or plant shall be appropriated to the uses 
of the Street Improvement Fund. 


THE SUPPLEMENTARY RAILWAVP 


LOAN* 

eee ee ene ee 
We hereby give our sanction to the present 
relating to the Railway Supplementary Loan Re- 
gulation ordinance and order the same to be duly 

promulgated. 
(His Imperial Majesty’s Sign-manual.) 
(Great Seal.) 


Dated January 28th, 1889. 
(Countersigned) 


Count Kuropa Kryoraka, 
Minister President of State. 

Count Matsucata MasayosuI, 
Minister of State for Finance. 


_ IMPERIAL OrpinanceE No. VI. 

Art. I.—The Supplementary Railway Loan shall 
be a loan of the face value of yen 2,000,000, which 
will be appropriated to the purposes of the fund for 
the construetion of a railway between Totsuka and 
Yokosuka in the prefecture of Kanagawa, anda 
railway between Otsu and Nagahama, in the pre- 
fecture of Shiga. 

Art. If.—The method of raising the above loan, 
the period of redemption of principal, the rate of 
interest, and the months in which interest is to be 
paid, with all other particulars connected there- 
with, shall be in accordance with the Redemption 
Loan Regulations, promulgated by Imperial Or- 
dinance No. LXVI., in 1886. 


THE COLLECTION OF NATIONAL 
TAXES. 
Pee ae een eee ees 
We hereby give our sanction to the present or- 
dinance relating to the method of Collection of 
National Taxes, and order the same to be duly 
promulgated. 
(His Imperial Majesty’s Sign Manual.) 
(Great Seal.) 
Dated March 13th, 1889. 
(Countersigned) 
Count Kuropa Kryoraka, 
Minister President of State. 
Count Matsucata Masayosut, 
Minister of State for Finance. 


Law No. IX. 


Tue CoLLection or NaTIONAL TAXES. 
Cuarrer I.— GENERAL PROVISIONS. 


Art. I.—With the exception -of Customs duties, 
all national taxes shall be collected in accordance 
with this law! 

Art. Il.—Each city, town, and village shall be 
held responsible for the collection of its land tax, 
and for the transmission of the same to the 
Treasury. ‘The expense of such collection and 
transmission shall be borne by each city, town, 
and village. 

Art. If1.—In the event of any other national tax 
being provided for by Imperial Ordinance, the 
foregoing procedure shall be observed. In the 
foregoing case 4 per cent. of the sum collected 
shall be handed over to the respective city, town, 
or village. 

Art. IV.—Eaeh city, town, and village shall be 
held responsible for any loss through blunder or 
inadvertence of tax collected. 

Art. V.—A city, town, or village, which through 
the occurrence of an unforeseen calamity has lost 
any part of a taxcollected, may, through the medium 
of the local Governor, petition the Minister of State 
for Finance for release from the responsibility to 
make good the deficiency. 

Art. VL—Any tax-payer who fails to pay his 
national taxes within the prescribed time shall 
be dealt with under specially enacted provisions. 

Art. VII.—When the last day in which such 
payment should be made is a Sunday, then the 
following day shall be reckoned as the last of the 
prescribed period. 

Cuaprer II.—CoL.ection. 

Art. VIII.—When the time arrives for the 
collection of theland tax or any national tax under 
the provisions of this Imperial Ordinance, notice to 
that effect shall be given by governors to cities 
and by district chiefs to towns and villages. 


* The loan referred to in this Ordinance has been already sub- 
scribed. We publish the Ordinance, however, for purposes of 
reference. It should have appeared in our columns b 

. was inadvertently omitted. The same remark replies to the 
Tokyo City Improvements Ordinance preceding it.—Ep. 7.M. 


efore, but | - 


When the time artives for the collection of a na- 
tional tax not specified in this Ordinance, notice to 
that effect shall be sent by governors to all tax- 
payers in cities and by district chiefs to all tax- 
payers in towns and villages. 

Art. [X.—Heads of cities, towns, and villages 
shall send to each tax-payer a notice embodying 
the intimation referred to in the foregoing article. 

Art. X.—Except in cases where special provi- 
sions exist, such notice or intimation shall be issued, 
where there is a prescribed date for payment of 
the tax, fifteen days before that date; where 
the period of payment extends over several days 
fifteen days previous to the first day; and where 
the taxis an extraordinary one the limit of time 
shall be specially fixed. 


Art. XI.—In the case as set forth in the first 
paragraph of Art. VIII. each rate-payer should 
pay the amount of his tax to the city, town, or 
village treasurer, and on receiving a receipt bear- 
ing the seal of the head of the city, town, or village 
as the case may be, he shall be held to have ful- 
filled his obligation to pay tax. 


Not«.—Heads of towns or villages may be appointed by town or 
village assemblies to act as treasurers. 


In the case as set forth in the second paragraph 
of Art. VIII. each rate-payer shall pay his tax to 
the local treasury, and on receiving in exchange 
a receipt with a special note attached, shall hand 
the same to the responsible official. On having 
such note stamped with the seal of receipt he shall 
be held to have fulfilled his obligation to pay the 
tax. 

Art. XII.—Heads of cities, towns or villages 
shall receive the amount of the tax from the trea- 
surers of cities, towns, or villages and shall trans- 
mit the same to the ‘Treasury receiving on account 
of the same a receipt with a special note. The 
receipt shall then be forwarded to the responsible 
official who shall return such note stamped with the 
seal of receipt, which shall discharge the obligation 
of such heads of cities, towns, or villages. 


Art. XI1I.—Should any ratepayer fail to make 
payment of the amount of his taxes within the 
prescribed period, the nature and amount of the 
tax in arrears and the name and address of the 
defaulter should be reported to the Government 
Treasurers. 

Art. X1V.—When a ratepayer is declared bank- 
rupt on account of debts to others, his taxes shall 
be collected in advance of his other debts—even 
though the time of payment of such taxes has not 
arrived—if the notice or intimation has been issued. 
In the foregoing event taxes on saké and shoyu 
which are fixed by law, should be collected in 
advance of other debts, even though the time of 
payment of such taxes has not arrived. 


Art. XV.—When in the foregoing event articles 
belonging to the bankrupt estate have been mort- 
gaged or hypothecated one year previous to the 
time when the tax should be collected, the amount 
realized by the sale of such articles shall first be 
applied to the liquidation of other debts and after- 
wards to payment of the tax. 


Art. XVL—When on account of arrears of 
local taxes, of contributions to the Fund against 
egricultural distress or of city, town, or village 
rates, the property of the person in arrears is to be 
sold, and the notice or intimation hereinbefore 
provided has been issued, the national taxes should 
be first paid. 

‘ Cwaeter I11.—RELeases. 

Art. XVII.—If full three years, reckoning from 
the day following that on which the time for pay- 
ment of a tax expires, have elapsed and no notice 
or intimation as hereinbefore provided has been 
issued, the ratepayer shall be held freed from 
the obligation to pay the tax. 

Art. XVIII.—A rate-payer who by contraven- 
tion of a law or order evades payment of a tax, 
cannot be sued if the period fixed for legal pro- 
ceedings has expired, and shall be released from 
liability for retrospective payment. 

Art. XIX.—When the necessary notice or in- 
timation is issued before the expiry of the period 
when release from obligation to pay atax willaccrue, 
the time that elapsed previous to such issue shall 
become of no effect and a new period shall be 
computed from the day following such issue. 
Nors.—The periods preceding and following such issue of no- 

tice or intimation must not in the aggregate exceed five years. 

Art. XX,—In localities where the city or town 
and village systems are not in force, the functions 
set forth in this Law to be discharged by cities, 
towns, and villages shall devolve upon Kucho and 
Kocho. 

Art. XXI.—This Law shall come into force on 
and after April ist in the 22nd year of Meiji 
(1889). 


Nots.—This law shall not, till further notice, be applied in 
Okinawa Prefecture, in the Ogasawara Islands, or in the 
Seven Islands of Izu under the jurisdiction of the Tokyo City 
Government, - 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
Renee ae” Cn ee 
COL. OLCOTT AND GHOST STORIES. 


To THE EpITorR OF THE “ JAPAN Malv.” 

S1r,—The writer was one of the few foreigners 
present at the lecture on “ Religion and Science” 
delivered by Col. Olcott, at the Kései-kan on 
Tuesday, the rgth inst. The Colonel spoke with- 
out an interpreter: perhaps the Japanese are not 
far enough advanced in science to appreciate the 
facts (?) related by the lecturer. For, while wide- 
spread publicity has been given by the vernacular 
press to the Colonel’s criticisms and other lectures, 
the ghost stories of the day mentioned seem to 
have escaped their attention. May be, they were 
intended for the “esoteric” few and the writer is 
intruding. Be that as it may, the stories do not 
seem justly dealt with, when the Fapan Mail dis- 
misses them a week later, with the simple remark, 
‘evidence to which no absolutely conclusive value 
atlaches in the minds of the general public.” 

A short time ago, your valued paper favoured 
us with a criticism on some Chinese Cliristians, 
who thought that rain had fallen in answer to their 
prayers. From time to time, the Fapan Afail 
applies the scalpel to public statements about 
dogma, faith, and practice. May I ask, why 
Colonel Olcott has escaped with ‘no conclusive 
value??? You remember, he told us, that a man’s 
double (¢.e. spirit), separated from the man, was 
able to talk, hear, and even commit crime! 
that a Hindoo lady read a book with the tips 
of her fingers, her elbow, and the back of her 
head. ‘To these were added many like things, 
new to the writer, but one fact (?) related, 
happened to be an old acquaintance, and to this 
fact (?) Colonel Olcott testified personally. He 
said that he had seez at a farm-house in Ver- 
mont, 500 spirits (not cats on the wall, mind you) ; 
that he had, by marks on the door post, as- 
certained the height, and, by a device on the sill, 
the weight, of some of these; that the evidence re- 
lating to this fact (?) was submitted to eminent 
men and pronounced satisfactory. Well, that is 
more than can be said for the people who live in 
the vicinity of the Vermont farm-house. They 
know that Colonel Olcott was fooled, and fooled 
just in proportion to the money ,he spent. Any 
one who wishes to spend the money, can be fooled 
to-day in America by an ordinary “ medium,” and 
for a little more, perhaps, they can find out just 
“how the thing was done.” 

If we are to judge of the rest of the Colonel’s 
facts (P) by this sample, then we are not to be 
treated to a revival of Buddhism but‘to the old 
worn out “dodge,” called “spiritualism.” Frankly, 
Mr. Editor, can the ‘“ungeneral” public, which 
we suppose finds simple Christian faith too great 
a tax on the understanding, draw such an un- 
limited amount on their credulity as to accept even 
Esoteric Buddhism on the strengui of such silly 
ghost stories as these? . 

Respectfully yours, jJ. T. COLE. 

Tokyo, March 2gth, 1889. 


ESOTERIC BUDDHISM. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE “ JAPAN Malt.” 

S1r,~—The apostle of Esoteric Buddhism spoke 
here to-day in the presence of a respectable as- 
sembly of priests and people. Some intelligent 
hearers who were quite at home in the language in 
which he clothed his teaching were somewhat 
chagrined that the esoteric side of his doctrine 
was so emphatised that they were not able to learn 
his opinions of Buddhism as it exists in Japan. 
He devoted his efforts to the complete discomfi- 
ture and final overthrow of another Oriental re- 
ligion that emanated, now nearly nineteen hund- 
red years ago, from a country on the eastern shore 
of the Mediterranum Sea. 

This religion first reached Japan coming east- 
ward some three centuries since, and now more 
recently has come in from both the east and the west. 
The speaker compared himself with Commodore 
Perry, who, coming from the east, opened the gate 
of Japan to Western Nations, and now he, Colonel 
Olcott, comes from the West bringing the ‘* pure 
light of Buddhism to the benighted land of the 
rising sun.” 

The fact that both the Commodore and the 
Colonel hailed from America originally was duly 
emphasized. : 

The evangelist of Esoteric Buddhism states 
that he speaks entirely without preparation. He 
was therefore able in a very short time to explode 
the hopes of the five ‘hundred of Mayebashi who 
‘believe in the resurrection of the body and the 
life everlasting,” and we may expect soon that 
the twelve hundred more in the regions round 
about who believe “that Jesus died and rose 
again” in the crucified body, will abandon their 
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hopes of sharing in the fruits of his resurrection. 
To the intense delight of the entire sacerdotal 
assembly the speaker stated that the number 
of Buddhists in America was twice as great as that 
of the Christians in Japan. Granting that there 


are 25,000 Christians in Japan, there are 50,000 


Buddhists in America. . 

How sweet and beautiful it is to be an Ameri- 
can! 

L also will draw my little hatchet—beg pardon, 
short bow. ; 

I will venture the assertion that in the single 
State of California (which has less than a million 
of people all told, although it will compare favour- 
ably with Japan in size) there are 59,000 persons 
who have no other god than Dai-koku. Let the in- 
coming American Minister be our witness. He 
comes from California. Perhaps before he says 
farewell the genial and gentle Texan who repre- 
sents our nation at the Court of the Emperor of 
Japan may confess that his State, equal in wealth, 
area, and population to California, also contains 
an equal number of ardent devotees of Dai-koku. 

The god of the Yen! He is the god! So ardent 
are Americans in this cult that we have coined the 
phrase “The Almighty Dollar ;” yea, more, we 
take 83 cents worth of silver, stamp it $1 with 
the legend “In God we trust !”" American Bud- 
dhism pales before this mighty cult. Perhaps the 
apostle of Esoteric Buddhism can further inform 
an expectant public :— : 

1st. How many temples have the 50,000 Ameri- 
can Buddhists built with the present market value 
of their real estate? ; 

2nd. How many American-born Buddhist 
priests and bishops are supported by the offerings 
of the 50,000 faithful American Buddhists ? 

3rd. How many devotees daily offer prayers 
and oblations addressed to Buddha, from these 
50,000 American Buddhists ? 

4th, What sacerdotal garments are worn, what 
coloured stoles, copes, maniples, dalmatics, and 
chasubles ? ; 

5th. Where do the bells of American Buddhist 
temples and shries summon the faithful 50,000 
American Buddhists and their friends families and 
acquaintances to the worship of Shaka. 

1 know of at least one place where the bell of a 
Buddhist temple from this side of the Pacific sum- 
mons souls to worship Jesus Christ as God. 


CHRISTANUS SUM ET AMERICANUS. 
Mayebashi, March 28th. 


CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE “ JaPAN Mat.” 

Str,—May I crave a small space in your 
columns to ventilate a matter that requires imme- 
diate attention, I refer to the exceedingly cruel 
practice, in vogue amongst certain Japanese, of 
plucking chickens while still alive. A friend 
mentioned that he had seen it done, and to verify 
the statement I accompanied him to the market 
this morning where I saw more than one man 
engaged in this cruel practice. I feel sure the 
matter only needs to be brought before the Au- 
thorities to be put astop to at once, and I sincerely 
hope some steps may be taken without delay. 1 
do not think it is generally known among house- 
keepers here—but it is commonly spoken of 
among the servants—that Chinese cooks make a 
rule of plunging fowls alive into boiling water and 
then plucking them (still alive) with the idea that 
it renders the operation of plucking quicker: and 
easier. 

Individual efforts, without some stringent law 
and penalty, are comparatively useless. It is 
quite time that steps should be taken to stop the 
wanton infliction of such shocking brutality on 
dumb creatures. 

I enclose my card, and remain, yours faithfully, 


COMPASSION. 
Yokohama, April 4th, 1889. 


DOWN IN THEIR BOOTS. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE “ JAPAN MaliL.” 

Sir,—I have been under the impression until 
lately that the Afonocacy could boast of a spunky 
set of enterprising lads, 

I interviewed the boys of the Afonocacy, regard- 
ing their racing capacity, and, you bet, they were 
armed to the teeth; that isto say, they boasted of 
a fine boat, including good men, and they would 
pull, or rather race the Omaha’s cutter on arrival 
at Yokohama. Now the Omada is here, the Afono- 
cacy’s racing people are taking water. If the 
Omaha's men do not muster up sufficient courage 
to challenge the windy people, I do not think that 
we shall have the pleasure of seeing a race be- 
tween the two ships, 


I saw the Omaha’s cutter pull around the Light-| rule of Aristotle, 


ship last right, or night before, and that boat is 
just the one to make the Afonocacy’s men go down 
in their boots. 


Yours respectfufly, 
April 4th, 1889. 


R. POEKA. 


“CHRISTIAN UNION,” &c. 


Yo THE Epitor OF THE “ JaPAN MaIvL” 

S1r,—It is very strange that Dr. E., should be 
surprised at the turn I took in my last response to 
him. I was simply following after him, and not a 
word would have been heard from me on the 
matter of personal allusions, and my fictitious 
name, had not the Doctor thought it necessary to 
put your readers on their guard against such by 
pointedly referring to those who assume a pseu- 
donym and who oppose Christianity because they 
are infidels or lapsed Christians. ‘There is a slight 
confusion also as to who that ‘man of experience” 
is. Iam presumed to be writing for men of experi- 
ence, such as Dr. E., hence I did not think it neces- 
sary toconsume time in pointing out ‘elementary 
facts”? which all were supposed to know. No one 
misunderstood my use of the word ‘ Church.” 
I presumed that your readers understood the 
word ; at least, that every man of experience did. 
Those who did not thus understand, of course, will 
henceforth be under obligation to Dr. E. for timely 
enlightenment. 

Once more, and for ever, I have never uttered 
a personal about Dr. E. only that he is a man for 
whom I have ahigh regard. Can you, Mr, Editor, 
bear me witness in this matter? Will Dr. E. 
please refer me in the few short letters we have 
exchanged to my ‘persistent example to the con- 
trary?’ If he will, I shall gladly make the amende 
honorable. 

But we are losing time. Henceforth let us deal 
with the arpuments of our respondent, and respect- 
fully refer, if at all, to the man who wields the pen. 
Let us seek to arrive at the truth, and, if possible, 
excite to united effort. 

I said that sectarianism was proscriptive and 
tyrannical. The Doctor may call sectarianism 
these ‘churches, composed of different groups of 
men,” &c., if he wish. If they be not sectarian, 
then, I know wot what. But we are here 
agreed tocallthem sectarian. Does Dr. E. defend 
such sectarianism? I here hesitate to give further 
evidence of the proscriptive spirit of Christendom, 
and would be perfectly willing to let the charge 
rest, so long as we are agreed that the present 
systems are sadly defective, and that from united 
effort “untold good ’’ would flow. But it is posi- 
tively denied that sectarianism is proscriptive. 
Now upon this point we shall meet. 

But I must first acknowledge the Dr.’s excuse 
for being ignorant concerning the attitude of the 
denominations ‘at home.” We certainly have 
no control over the circumstances of our birth, either 
as to timé or place. We artive, a helpless, an in- 
nocent piece of possibilities, sent, in the provid- 
ence of God, to bless or curse, to be saved or lost. 
Our childhood is the impressive period of our 
earthly existence. During it, we imbibe the senti- 
ments, and inhale the spit, of our circumstances, 
to such an extent, that, from the tablets of our 
memory, these impressions seldom fade away. In 
the present age of advanced scholarship and 
Biblical research, the aforesaid circumstances, 
more than anything else, account for the fact that 
we now have Romans, Baptists, Methodists, Pres- 
byterians, &c., instead of simply Christians, Dis- 
ciples, &c. Webhave no other excuse to give for 
our religions position, except that our forefathers 
lived and died triumphantly in that faith. Is it 
not unfortunate, Mr. Editor, that we have to in- 
herit the prejudices of our ancestors? ‘The man, 
you say, grown up, surrounded by a certain set of 
religious beliefs, looks out from a happy home, 
and from the multitude of circumscribed sects, 
chooses the one of his mother as the one most in 
harmony with his judgment and belief. Whata 
miracle of independence! The most natural thing 
in the world. You see, the child had been taught 
that way from his youthup. The child’s judgment, 
in home and Sunday School, had been taught thus 
to discriminate. Itis, Mr. Editor, the same story as 
of old,—the parents ate grapes, and the child’s teeth 
are on edge. ‘The exact fact is, that the child 
believed everything hisS.S. teachertold him. You 
may say that he believed ‘‘ asserted fact.” Charles 
II., under whose’ patronage the Royal Society 
was established, propounded to the wise men of 
Gotham, you remember, the following: When a 
dead fish is thrown into a basin of water, the basin, 
water, and fish weigh the same as the added 
weights of these: but when a live fish is thrown in, 
the three weigh only as much as the combined 
weights of the basin and water. Vor fear of 
offending the King, they hesitated to follow the 


to consider first the an est of a 
fact, then of afterward, the cur est. But one 
venturesome Solon essayed to apply the rule, when 
lo! they found the King’s statement to be only 
an ‘asserted fact.” 


Now, from what has been said, we would 
naturally expect to find the sects proscriptive. 
And so we do. It makes no difference how 
closely your creed, written or unwritten, may con- 
form to the sacred text; so long as it is only a 
humanly devised expedient without divine au- 
thority or approval, so long will it be defective, 
ane prolific of schisms. So long as a select tri- 
bunal sits in a Christian body to try the cases of 
offending members, avithout divine authority or 
approval, so long will that body be proscriptive, 
Let us, in the best of spirits, point out an applica- 
tion, ‘The Presbyterian Church claims no right to 
add to, or take from, the Word: but it does claim 
the right to set forth a declaration of what it thinks 
the Word teaches. And from this it evolves the 
right and duty to formulate a creed to guard itself 
against error. Again, this right and duty beget 
“the Session ;” the “Session ” begets the ‘ Pres- 
bytery;” the ‘ Presbytery,” the ‘Synod ;” the 
“Synod,” the * General Assembly.” Without this 
subordination, and gradation Presbyterianism 
could not exist. The only way the laity can be 
heard is through a Ruling Elder elected by the 
laity. He is like a representative to a Legisla- 
ture. ‘Through all these courts a question can 
pass; and when voted upon by the highest, it 
is settled, or proscribed, whether or not. Let 
us notice an act of legislation. In 1861,. the 
General Assembly, sitting in Philadelphia, passed 
the following, after a heated discussion: ‘‘ Re- 
solved. ‘That this General Assembly, in the spirit 
of Christian patriotism which the scriptures enjoin, 
and which has always characterized this Church, 
do hereby acknowledge and declare our obligation 
to promote and perpetuate, so far as in us lies, the 
integrity of the United States, and to strengthen, 
uphold and encourage the Federal Government in 
the exercise of all its functions, under our noble 
Constitution, and to this Constitution, in all its 
provisions, requirements and principles, we profess 
our unabated loyalty, and to avoid all misconcep- 
tion, the Assembly declares that by the term, 
Federal Government as here used, is not meant 
any patticular administration, or the peculiar 
opinions of any particular party, but that central 
administration which, being at any time appointed 
and inaugurated according to the forms prescribed 
in the Constitution of the United States is the 
visible representative of our national existence,’’ 
This was the bone of contention, the apple of 
discord, the “ flies in the pot of ointment.” Civil 
war began here when the vote of 154 proscribed 
66. ‘The Noithern branch heard declared in the 
Assembly in 1863 that “this whole treason, re- 
bellion, anarchy, fraud, and violence is plainly 
condemned by the revealed will of God.’ The 
Northerners in 1845 formally proscribed the 
Southeners as being ‘unwarranted, schismatic, 
and unconstitutional, and organized to aid in 
establishing by means of rebellion a separate 
national existence, to serve, and perpetuate the 
system of slavery.” For a period following the 
war see what their creed did. A candidate for 
the ministry had to take an oath of allegiance to 
the National Government, and declare that he did 
not believe slavery to be a divine institution. 
Every church which did not take the same stand 
was prosciibed. Of course this humanly esta- 
blished organization had this right to do just as it 
pleased,—to condemn, banish by human laws. 
The Gospel never would have made such a 
rent. The weakness is in a defective, human 
system,—a dogmatic system, which in the course 
of time, will formulate doctrines, left. by Scripture 
untaught, Here is a sample :— In conformity to 
the clear doctrine of Scripture, we assert that, by 
an eternal and immutable counsel, God hath once 
for all determined both whom he would admit to 
salvation, and whom he would condemn to destruc- 
tion. We affirm that this counsel, as far as con- 
cerns the elect, is founded on his gratuitous mercy, 
totally irrespective of human merit; but that to 
those whom he devotes to condemnation, the gate 
of life is closed by a just and irreprehensible but 
incomprehensible judgment. (In the elect we con- 
sider calling as an evidence of election, and justi- 
fication as another token of its manifestation, till 
they artive in glory, which constitutes its comple- 
tion. As God seals his elect by vocation and 
justification, so, by excluding the reprobate from 
the knowledge of his name and the sanctification 
of his Spirit, he affords an indication of the judg- 
ment that awaits them.” 

I have referred to this matter in the fore- 
going, which fittingly illustrates the entire sys- 
tem of human ecclesiasticism. I have no desire 
to proceed further in proof of my charge of, 
proscription and tyranny. If we are agreed that 
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the present is defective, and that something 
better is demanded, I am willing to advance and 
help in the good wok. My dear Dr., this age 
demands union, consolidation, a keeping step with 
the divine harmony. Nothing has tried my faith 
in Christianity so much as divided Christianity. 
The man who is not willing to sink into insignifi- 
cance his childhood theories cannot hope to ac- 
complish much in benefitting his fellow men. Chris- 
tian people should forget themselves in the interest 
of the general good. What should they not be 
willing to sacrifice for the sake of uniting upon a 
line which would present a solid and unbroken 
front to the enemy? While I have great faith in 
the triumph of Christianity to givilizeand save men, 
yet by the present dissected methods, I see the 
progress of Christianity retarded. We seem to be 
upon the eve of a close combat with rival faiths 
in this country. ‘ Reformed Buddhism,’’ it is 
hinted, will be announced to the public next 
October. Catholicism, the great dwarfer of pro- 
gress and civilization, is scheming to Romanize 
the non-Christian nations. The Argentine Repub- 
lic of South America, by their Constitution, can 
have no other President than a Roman: it is the 
same with the Vice-President. The foreign popu- 
lation, six years ago, was 123,641 Italians, 59,022 
Spaniards, 55,432 French, 17,950 English, and 
8,516 Germans. The soil was prepared largely 
by Jesuitical missionaries for this large immigra- 
tion of Spanish and Italian. Were the circum- 
stances favourable, the condition of Japan would 
not be different. 

Again, infidelity and scepticism are running 
rampant over the country; infidelity, caused, in a 
great degree, by the defective methods, catering 
methods, of divided Christendom. This history 
is a sad one. But the kidnappers and venders 
of human conscience have written it on the 
memories of our fathers, which, by a con- 
course of circumstances, has been transmitted 
to us in the writings of men such as Gibbon, 
Hume, &c. ‘The ‘ Romans”? say that the former, 
seeing the beauty of: “ The Church,” desired to 
become a “ Catholic’’; which his Protestant father 
interdicted, and sent the youth to Geneva. Here 
he became sceptic, and its vestijium mars the 
beauty of the splendid work he left behind. Many 
Japanese, honest Japanese, will excuse their un- 
belief by a divided, and sectarian Christianity. 
Have they not already decried the defect? 


Is it, now, not possible for a man to be a 
Christian without attachment to any of the existing 
organizations? Can he not, also, tell a fellow 
traveller of the blessings of Christianity. Is it not 
likely, now, that this second man would accept 
Christianity, and also bring a third with him? 
Then would it be unreasonable to suppose that 
these three would regularly meet at some stated 

lace to encourage themselves and teach others ? 

ould it be impossible for other similar bodies 
to be formed? These bodies might even send 
out one of their members into the surrounding 
country toteach and preach, ‘They might appoint 
men in each body, whose special work would be to 
look after the sick, poor, anderring. Many bodies, 
at selected times, might tome together, at one 
place, to rejoice in the progress of the work, and 
advise and suggest for its further prosperity. Now 
can any one say that this would require a creed, 
decrees, a ruling clergy, &c.? . Why should the 
one body transfer its liberty to a convention of 
clergy who in tutn formulate a constitution to 
govern the bodies? J the divine system of Chris- 
tianity, there is not a word, phrase, or complete 
sentence, addressed to any body, or corporation 
of bodies, other than to a single congregation o 
self governing Christians. The congregation ts 
supreme, else the first church at Jerusalem was 
irregular, without authority; and every succeeding 
congregation was an independent branch of the 
same type. ; 

The wisdom of the divine independent congre- 
gationalisin is seen in its adaptability to the shift- 
ing changes, and progress of the different ages. 
This independency not only ‘avoids clashing,” 
but also stimulates progress; for while each body 
feels the union it has with every other body, it also 
enjoys the liberty of conducting its own affairs in 
harmony with the demands of its immediately sur- 
rounding circumstances. This union is inne 
creed, or constitution, but in God’s Word. The 
creed, or constitution of any sect excludes all other 
sects; when, if all bodies had only the Word, 
speaking its language, and obeying its simple 
precepts, all bodies would be centered in that word 
as the final appeal, and though congregationally 
independent, yet all would be united, as they can- 
not be in the present systems of sectarian govern- 
ments. This would also beget a closer search 
into the Truth, in the love of the Truth; for no 
body would have a cherished system to defend 
against rival systems. No one will deny that this 
congregationalism is the system of divine wisdom, 


On this plan each body “ contributes to the benefit 
of the whole.” But not so, otherwise. A Baptist 
never claimed that the Methodist Church contri- 
buted any thing to the benefit of his church, and 
vice versa. If such claims are made, they are 
mere chicanery. Let not up, till the dead con- 
sciences are quickened to the enormity of this sin 
of sectarianism. The apostles saw it in their 
day, and were sad. Rome triumphed in it in 
her day, and was glad. May God lay not this 
sin to the charge of good, honest, sincere, men 
and women who, by the influence of early train- 
ing, are still lingering in the folds of sectarian 
bondage. 

Finally, instead of looking now for some com- 
bination to bind the church together, why not 
make use of the one we already have? Is the 
word hidden from us? Have we returned to the 
days prior to the bursting forth of the reformation, 
when clergymen were beggars, cast-off cooks, hunts- 
men, grooms, and what not; when high clergymen 
congratulated themselves that they knew neither 
Greek nor Hebrew; when monks said all heresies 
sprung out of these languages, and that, “the 
N. T. is a book full of briets and serpents. The 
Greek is a new language recently invented, and 
of it we ought specially to beware. As to Hebrew, 
my dear brethren, it is certain that all who learn 
it, that very instant become Jews ;” when Thomas 
Linacer, ‘‘a learned and celebrated ecclesiastic,”’ 
in 1524, near the close of his life, had never read 
the N. T., and when, at last he called for a copy, 
and opened at the passage, ‘1 say unto you, 
Swear not at all,” dashed it away from him saying, 
“Either this is not the Gospel, or we are not 
ChristiansP’”? He was a great swearer. Have 
we not the ‘combination ” here before us? Has 
not the prescription been filled out in the shop of 
the Great Physician P Let us take the medicine. 
What objection, thus far, to the method ? 


Vours respectfully, SIGMA. 
March 28th, 1889. 


FOKOHAMA FIRE BRIGADE. 
we ee >--- oes! 


The annual meeting of the subscribers to the 
Yokohama Fire Brigade was held on the 28th 
ultimo in the Chamber of Commerce Rooms. 
Among those present were, Messrs. Jas. Dodds, 
E. Whittall, J. P. Mollison, ee Walter (Hono- 
rary Secretary), C. Gibbens, W. J. S. Shand, C. M. 
Martin, O. Keil. 

Mr. Dopps took the chair and announced the 
object of ‘the meeting. 

Mr. WaLTer then read the minutes of the last 
general meeting which were duly approved. 

The CuHatrMan said this was merely a formal 
meeting for the presentation of the report and ac- 
counts. ‘These were before the meeting, and per- 
haps some gentleman would move that they be 
taken as read. 

On the motion of- Mr. WHITTALL, seconded by 
Mr. SHanp the report and accounts was taken as 
read. 


The Committee of the Yokohama Fire Brigade beg to 
submit their Annual Report and the Accounts of the 
Honorary Secretary and ‘Treasurer for the year 1888. 

\ RECEIPTS. 

These show but a trifling increase on the figures of last 
year, Five Insurance Offices having contributed $35 more 
and Policy Fees collected during the year being $61 in 
excess of the amount received in 1887. 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

There has been a small increase in expenditure under all 
headings, viz.: on Capital Account by $166 for installation 
of fresh water supply on the Fire Brigade Lot, and cost 
of Stand pipes on Working Account; $205 for necessary 
repairs to Steam Fire Engine and for Wages of European 
Firemen who work the steam engine at fires. 

The increase in sundry expenditure amounting to $47 is 
mainly accounted for by cost of drinking water consumed 
on the Fire Brigade lot. 

The year closes with a balance of $2,830.59 to the credit 
of the firivade, but there is a dependancy of $1,530 due 
for cost new boiler for the ‘ Relief’? Steam Fire Engine, 
just received from England and for new leather and canvas 

ose. The incoming Committee will have to provide funds 
for the erection of one new building at least on the Brigade 
lot, one of the present wooden houses being almost too old 
to be worth repair. 

In view of the increasing trade of this Port and of the 
magnitude of the risks covered by Fire Insurance your 
Committee consider it necessary that every effort should be 
made to increase the efficiency of the Brigade to the full 
extent that the funds at their disposal will permit of. ‘The 
abundant water supply throughout the Japanese and 
Foreign Settlements has proved a most effectual means of 
checking the spread of fire, and it is confidently expected 
that the funds at the disposal of your Committee will en- 
ae them shortly to increase the strength of the Hydrant 

orps. 

The Committee think it a subject for congratulation that 
fires have been few and that with the exception of the fire 
of the 18th January which resulted in the destruction of the 
Cosmopolitan and Occidental Hotels they have been ex- 
tinguished before serious damage was done. 

Whilst on the subject the Committee desire to express 
the thanks of the Brigade to the Japanese Authorities, 


Naval Authorities, and to the Victoria Steam F. E. Co. for 
ee aetanee rendered. 

nconclusion your Committee consisting of Messrs. James 
Dodds, W.B Walter, d P. Mollison, T. Brewer, fs M. 
Martin, C. Gibbens, and James Walter now beg respect- 
fully to tender their resignation. 


List oF Frres Durine 1888. 
SETTLEMENT. 

January 12,5 pm. No. 155. British Jail, slight damage; 
caused by detective einveine, duh. se a 

January 17, 2.a.m. No.92. Office, slight damage; caused 
by defective hearth-stone. i 

January 18, 11.30 p.m, No. 41. Cosmopolitan and Oc- 
cidental Hotels destroyed, loss heavy, $22,0v0, only 
$8,000 covered; caused by overturned lamp. 

January 31, 1 a.m. No. 128. Restaurant de Louvre 
destroyed, Ins. $1,000; cause unknown. 

February 4, 11.50 p.m. No. 93. Brick Godown containing 
waste sill, contents damaved; cause unknown. 

April 7, 5.50 a.m, No. 62. Empty Godown, floor burnt; 
damage slight. : 

May 9, 10 pm. No, 185. Butcher’s shop destroyed, cause 
unknown. 


BuurF. 

January 1, 6 a.m. No. 2. Two-storied dwelling house 
unoccupied, destroyed; cause unknown. 

March 17, 11.30 p.m. No. 106. Bungalow occupied by 
Captain W. Hardy, destroyed; cause unknown. In- 
surance $1,000. 

May 7, 7 a.m. No. 37. Two-storied dwelling house 
occupied by Mr. Bennett, destroyed. Insurance 
$6,000; originated in bath-room. 

October 30, 11.30 p.m. No. 223. Bungalow occupied by 
Mr. Meiklejohn. Insurance $500; originated in bath- 
room ; cause unknown. 


JAPANESE Town. 


anuary 21, 8.39 a.m. Ishikawa Cho, 284 houses destroyed. 

anuary 31, t a.m, Miyagawa Cho, 1,124 houses destroyed. 

ach side aise a.m. Kitanakadori, Yokohama Commercial 
chool. 


THE YOKOHAMA FIRE BRIGADE IN ACCOUNT WITH 
HONORARY TREASURER. 
Caritat Expenpiturg. 


: R. 
To Installation of water supply on Brigade lot... 


$46.51 
To Painting and repairs to buildings .. $8.35 
To Cost of 2 stand pipes for hydrants. 60.00 


—— =194.86 
Worktne Expenpiturg. 
Steam Fire Exctneg ‘ Revier.”” 
To Wages European Engineer, 12 months @ 
QLOO: 2 sosccccce SNeadessehscsitcecanddnveausdonssl siecdsss 
To Wages 3 Japanese Assistants, 12 months @ 
16. 
To Wages Europeafi firemen att 
To Uniforms for Members 
To Cost of canvas cistern.. 
To Repairs to engine and ¢ 
To Coal, oil, matches, candles, 
; 1,322.64 
Manvuat ENGtnes AND Hyprants. 
To Wages European in charge, 12 months @ 
FOL00 | cSscececeibauescacibeas owsadsetdeeseduswuavsdeatosedee 360.00 
To Wages 2 Watchmen, 12 months @ $16 00 .., \ 
To Wages Japanese coolies, firemen, 12 months 
.00 
To Clothes for native firemen..... 
‘To Repairs to engines and gear 
Sunprigs, 
To Ground Rent Fire Brigade Lot «. 87.28 
To Labour pumping water to tea godowns in 
completion of contract .. 48.00 
To Lighting with Gas Briga 
AN BS .nccescveeeee 
To Waterworks Co. 
To Printing reports 
. 2,424.29 
To Balance in Bank $2,692.53, in hand $138.06..,........000 2,830.59 
$5,449.74 
Dependency new boiler and hose .....sccseseserenneereesenses $1,530.88 
1888. Cr. 
Jan. 1—By Balance from last year..............5 $ 717.66 


Mar. 3:—By Subscriptions of Fire Insurance 


Companies for 1883 


2,635.00 
1,903.80 4,538.80 


Dec. 31—By Policy Fees collected during 1888 
Dec. 31—By Proceeds sale of condemned gear 148.98 
Dec. 3r—Sale of water ..........ccccccecseeesseseeees $.00 
Dec. 31—-Interest on daily Balance at Hong- 
Kong Bank .......cccccscceserecessssrerees 39-33 
$5,449.74 
By Balance... 


E, & O. E. 


J 
Hon. Treasurer, Y. F. Brigade. 
Examined with vouchers and books and found correct. 


Yokohama, 31st December, 1888. F. BULL. 
The CHairMAN remarked that the accounts 
presented very favourable features, inasmuch as 
while the B:igade had a credit balance at the 
commencement of the year of $717, that credit ba- 
lance was at the end of the year increased to 
$2,830. As against that there was a dependency 
for new boiler and hose of $1,530, which would re- 
duce the balance to $1,300, which was still satis- 
factory as compared with the amount brought over 
from the previous year. 
Mr. SHanp asked whether there was any sub- 
scription now got from the Chinese on the Swamp. 
‘The Cuairman said there had been no subscrip- 
tion received from the Chinese for the last three 
years. ‘They had entered into an arrangement to 
subscribe on condition that one of the engines was 
kept in their quarter, and that was done for a con- 
siderable time, till at length they declined to carry 
it further and had not subscribed since. The 
engine had therefore been withdrawn, and the 
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committee proposed to sell it on very favourable 
terms as it was no longer of use, considering the 
assistance that they received from the hydrants of 
the Waterworks. : 

Mr. Suanp thought the Chinese might be ap- 
proached again and that they ought to subscribe 
something. There was a great deal of uninsured 
property belonging to Chinese on the Swamp, and 
whenever there was a fire the Brigade turned out 
and saved their property. The case was all the 
stronger now that the water had been laid ou_and 
there were hydrants in every place, the benefits of 
which they reaped without paying anything. 

The CHAIRMAN quite agreedjithat the Chinese 
should bear their share of the expense of running 
the brigade, but those Chinese who did insure did 
so under the new arrangement by which policy 
fees were collected. The revenue now consisted 
of subscriptions from Insurance Companies and 
the policy fees. 

Mr. SHanp understood that the subscription 
used to come for the Swamp as, a whole from the 
Guild. 

The CHairmMaNn said that was so. Now the 
Chinese who insured paid in the same way as the 
foreigners. 

Mr. Mottrston asked whether the Chinese 
gave any special reason for the withdrawal of the 
subscription. 

Mr. Watter said the Chinese at the head of 
the Guild told him that they had stopped the 
subscription of $400 on account of the collection 
of the policy fees. That was the reason given, 
and it seemed a just one. 

Mr. Wuittaxt asked whether the Chinese paid 
a fair proportion, 

Mr. WaLTER said he had no check on the sums 
that were paid in by the Insurance Companies. 

_ His only check was from the Bank, and he did not 
know the names of the companies that paid in the 
policy fees. He thought there was no doubt that 
the Chinese contributed a considerable proportion 
of the whole amount. When the arranyement 
was made, however, it was thought advisable 
that no one should know the amounts paid in by 
the different agents of the Insurance Companies. 
It was all paid in to the Hongkong and Shanghai 
Bank to the credit of the Fire Brigade. 

On the motion of Mr. Kert, seconded by Mr. 
WHITTALL the report and accounts were adopted. 

‘The next business was the election of a com- 
mittee, the former members of which were Messrs. 
Dodds, W. B. Walter, J. P. Mollison, T. Brewer, 
C. M. Martin, C. Gibbens, and Jas. Walter. 


Mr. Kest remarked that it was a pity they could 
not get a representative meeting in order that 
they might fittingly express their thanks for the 
work of the Chairman and his colleagues, and to 
hope, as he believed all those present did, that they 
would keep office for another year.—{ Applause.) 

The Cuatrman said Mr. James Walter, who 
was the maiustay of the Committee and of the 
Fire Brigade, had expressed his willingness to 
serve for another year, and he was sure all the 
committee would be glad to give all the assistance 
they could. 

Mr. Moxtison thought it would be interesting 
to know what had been done about street watering, 
to which reference was made at the last meeting. 

The CuHatrMan said that in terms of the resolu- 
tion passed at the last meeting he had an interview 
first with Mr. Mitsuhashi, as representing Mr. 

. Oki, and then in company with Mr. W. B. Walter 
he saw Mr. Oki and Mr. Mitsuhashi. Mr, Oki 
was sorry the Kencho could not undertake the 
watering of the streets. Mr. Rokunosuke, how- 
ever, had done his work well in the past, and if the 
Brigade employed him again the Kencho would 
see that it was done properly. If it was not 
to the satisfaction of the residents they could 

‘bring the matter again before the Kencho, and 
Mr. Oki would see if he could not make a suffi- 
cient arrangement. As those present were aware 
they were frequently incommoded by dust in the 
Settlement, but that could not always be helped or 
foreseen. 

Mr. WHITTALL said there was one drawback 
that some residents did not contribute, and the 
parts of the street opposite their premises were not 
watered. . : 

The CuatrMman said that point was raised in 
the conversation with Mr. Oki, and he said he was 
aware of it and would take care that all the streets 
were watered alike and that none would be left 
out on that account. 

Mr. Wuittatu said he had told the contractor 
that if he did not water the whole street he would 
stop his subscription. After that the whole street 
was watered,.—(Laughter.) 

‘The CuarrMan said that was the spirit of Mr. 
Oki’s instructions. 

This was all the business and the meeting 
separated. 


THE HISTORY OF THE JAPANESE 


PARLIAMENT. 
—_—___¢@——___—— 
By Mr. Fukxuzawa. 


The Constitution of the dapeness empire was 
culy promulgated on 11th February, 1889, by His 
Majesty the Emperor. We have not yet been able 
to peruse caluly all the seventy-six articles of which 
the Constitution consists, chiefly because we have as 
yet barely recovered from the excitement aroused 
by the ceremony of its promulgation, excitement 
which is not surprising at all if weremember the stu- 
pendous change which has been ushered in. When 
we recollect that throughout the world such events 
have hitherto owed their origin to popular discon- 
tent and clamour, and that in too many cases Par- 
liaments are little more than evidences of internal 
dissension, it is matter for the highest congratula- 
tion that our Constitution has been promulgated 
and a Parliament provided under the most aus- 
picious circumstances of a tranquil and prosperous 
reign. Surely in this happy consummation we 
see pourtrayed the merits and virtues of our vene 
rable and sacred Court, to which the hearts of the 
people have become endeared. In unison with 
forty millions of our fellow countrymen we pray 
that the Imperial House may last for ever, and that 
our Emperor may long occupy the throne of his 
august forefathers. It is not our intention to 
comment upon or criticize the Constitution at pre- 
seit; we shall rather devote ourselves to the duty of 
recording such incidents in the life of the nation 
during the last thirty years as may serve to con- 
vey to future generations of Japanese or to fo- 
reigners unacquainted with the circumstances, 
some idea of the events which led to this great 
work, Various comments have been made by 
numerous politicians on the Constitution; some 
hold that ils provisions are too liberal; others that 
they are too severe. To us, however, any dis- 
cussion on these points seems to be useless, for 
the measure is so novel and strange to us that 
we can form no conception of its efficiency or 
otherwise till we see it in actual operation. 

The Government of this country, during the 
historic period, has been absolute—known by 
different names it is true, but still absolute all the 
time. Indeed, in not very ancient times the people 
had not even dreamt of a constitutional system, 
and no ideographs for the expression of that idea 
existed. Had any one spoken of the possibility of 
the nation being permitted to take part in the 
government of the country by means of a Parlia- 
ment, and of the reins of administration being 
transferable according to the views of political 
parties, his suggestions to the people, imperfectly 
understood as they were, would have been re- 
ceived with horror. For the law strictly forbade 
more than three persons to meet together and 
talle about politics, and men would have re- 
coiled fiom the idea of combining to contest 
suptemacy inthe councils of the empire. It is 
truly wonderful that from this absolute system of 
government we should receive the gift of popular 
representation. e 

In the West parliamentary institutions have 
been called into being by the advancing require- 
ments of the times. As the people grew in 
knowledge, and consequently in power, despotic 
government showed features alike distasteful to 
men’s sense of freedom and opposed to their rights, 
and thenceforth the admission of this important 
factor, public opinion, to a share in government 
became a foregone conclusion. In the Japan of 
to-day, however, a widely different state of affairs 
exists. The general mass of the nation is in- 
different to political power, and ignorant of its 
value; people mostly occupy themselves with their 
own personal affairs and are well content, no 
matter whose hands hold the reins of rule, if only 
their burdens are lessened and their condition 
ameliorated. The rivalry which in the West leads 
people to compete for power, is due simply to the 
high value they placed upon their personal rights ; 
in this country, owing to the peculiar customs 
which have for so long existed, we are not at all 
sensitive about our privileges and ourrights. From 
this indifference arises the fact that, as compared 
with Western nations, the Japanese are not so 
highly moved by sentiments of self-respect and self- 
assertion. Itis enough that an ordershould issue from 
the Government; it is at once submissively obeyed, 
even though it may be inconsistent with reason. 
We need not say that personal rights are before 
political vights in importance; that is a fact 
which is beyond discussion, for the former must 
be recognized and established on a sound and 
solid basis before the latter can come into exist- 
ence. Nevertheless the Japanese people have not 
yet recognized or appreciated the value of their 
personal rights; how, then, can they understand 
their political rights? We therefore assert with- 


out fear of contradiction that the nation generally 
has not yet manifested any desire to take part in 
politics, or at any rate if such a wish has been ex- 
pressed, it has not been so formulated as a result 
of mature deliberation on the subject. 

The idea of opening a Parliament in Japan is not, 
strictly speaking, of recentorigin. In 1874 Messrs. 
Goto, Itagaki, and Soejima, now Counts Goto, Ita- 
gaki, and Soejima, and Mr., now Viscount, Yuri, 
jointly submitted tothe then Government their views 
as to the establishment of a House of Repiesenta- 
tives. In 1878 many leading and influential 
men from the provinces arrived in the capital, as 
delegates of politicians in the different districts, to 
present to the Govesnment memorials also urging 
that the Parliament should be inaugurated, To 
a superficial observer it might have seemed at that 
time that the movement which those delegates re- 
presented was widespread and general, but as a 
matter of fact their petitions did not express the 
views of the people in general, and the agitation of 
which they were the mouthpieces was not by any 
means universal. ‘he Government treated the 
movement with a good deal of indifference and in 
time it gradually subsided. “The memorials were 
not supported by any general expression of public 
opinion, and were simply allowed to lie on the 
table. In short this display of enthusiasm was 
confined to a very limited circle, being merely 
a piece of strategy wrought by various sec- 
tions of the then unemployed shisoku class. The 
fact indeed that many of those who were fore- 
most in the agitation for a House of Repre- 
sentatives afterwards availed themselves readily 
of any opportunity to obtain government posts, 
would sufficiently indicate that their zeal in 
the movement was not sincere or the result of 
gennine conviction, From all this it will be evi- 
dent that to the Japan of to day the principles of 
democracy are practically unknown, and the tem- 
porary agilation on the subject which at times 
shows itself, is simply the handiwork of idle shisoku, 
who desire to annoy the Government because they 
cannot obtain office. The schemes of these men 
do not burt the administration, for, as they are 
without funds or influence, their only weapons are 
the tongue and the pen. ‘The Government, on the 
other hand, stands on a firm foundation ; wields the 
military power and has funds at its command; 
arrayed also on its side is the police force, a highly 
disciplined and effective body, while the efficiency 
of the means of communication throughout the 
country vastly enhances its strength. Even in 
1877 it was able with comparative ease to crush 
the formidable rebellion in the south-west; while 
in the autumn of 1887, by the promulgation of the 
Peace Preservation Regulations, several hundreds 
of politicians whose presence in the capital was 
regarded as dangerous, were compelled to with- 
draw—though for our part we secretly doubted the 
efficacy of the measure, believing that, even though 
any evil intention were harboured, the plotters 
would be powerless to work any real harm. From 
the foregoing it will, we think, be clear that not only 
has parliamentary representation not been conceded 
in consequence of any general demand on the part 
of the people, but that at has been given voluntarily 
so far as concerns the great mass of the nation. 

This may at first sight appear strange, but if 
the real conditions and circumstances existing 
both prior and subsequent (o the establishment 
of the present Government on a reformed and 
restored basis be examined, the reasons for what 
would otherwise, no doubt, seem unintelligible 
will be apparent. ‘The arrival of the American 
squadron on our coasts itv 1853, with its immediate 
resulls—the opening of the country and the con- 
clusion of treaties with several Western Powers 
—constituted a series of events perhaps the most 
gravely important since the foundation of the 
empire, and as a necessary consequence the minds 
of the people were affected to an unprecedented 
extent. ‘The government of feudalism, the ‘Toku- 
gawa Regency in the centre, and some 300 Daimyo 
of different magnitude and influence forming the 
circumference, had for more than 260 years ruled 
in the most profound peace and tranquillity through- 
out the provinces. From the most important in- 
stitution down to trivial rites, all were regulated b 
unalterable rules; so that alike in military, poli- 
tical, and financial matters and in the duties of 
education and the ceremonies of marriage and 
burial, the wheels of government rolled smoothly 
along in well-worn grooves. Those who during 
that halcyon period held the reins of administra- 
tion, were not called on to govern; they simply 
watched the affairs of State proceeding along a 
beaten track. It was only to be expected that the 
same causes which induced this system of rule 
should, as time wore on, have an influence on the 
minds of the people, moulding them in a fixed and 
uniform type, so that in the course of events the 
nation came imperceptibly to adapt itself to the qu- 
tomatic-like movement and unvarying tranquillity 
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of the machinery of government. Neither in the 
rauks of those who formed the central figures of 
the Regency, nor in the local clan governments, 
was there a succession of able, rulers or of able 
councillors; yet though the majority of them 
were, on the contrary, ignorant and narrow- 
minded, the course of politics remained tolerably 
uniform. Matters were much the same whether 
the feudal rulers and their courts were wise 
and enlightened or the reverse—their wisdom 
or ignorance signified little. In short the great 
principle of the feudal system was Ils dependance 
not on men, but on institutions and customs. The 
world Haken is usually rendered in English by the 
phrase “ feudal system,” chiefly for want of a suit- 
ableandexpressive equivalent; and foreigners assert 
with a good deal of complacency and satisfaction 
that the feudalism of Japan was similar in charac- 
ter to that which existed in Europe in the middle 
Nothing, however, could well be more tmis- 


tobe first the overthrow of the Shogunate; secondly, 
the restoration of the Court to its proper place as 
the supreme centre of government, and thirdly, the 
expulsion ,under the Imperial authority of the 
“barbarians.” The majority of the Daimyo ranged 
themselves on this side, the most powerful clans, 
such as Sasshiu, Choshiu, Tosa, and others, taking 
the lead in opposition to the Regency, the down- 
fall of which was soon accomplished. A new 
government was formed, really however on the 
original lines, with the Tenshi as its actual head, 
and thus in fitteen years after the arrival of the 
American squadron, the practical administration 
of political affairs fell into the hands of middle 
class shisoku, and at the same time the old feudal 
distinctions of caste were swept away for ever. 
These shisoku were, so to say, the flower of the 
nation, for with the indomitable spirit that they 
had inherited from their ancestors they combined 
the best education then obtainable, and to this 


which they aim, in order that their minds may not 
become stagnant.” ‘The uncivilized and vicious 
customs of former times shall be broken through, 
and the great principles co-existing with Heaven 
and Earth shall be taken as the basis of action.’’ 
“Intellect and learning shall be sought far and 
wide in order to establish the foundations of the 
Empire.” From the Imperial Oath we can gather 
an idea of the tendency of the so-called popular 
opinion at thattime. By the declaration that affairs 
of State should be decided according to the judg- 
ment of the public mind, the position to be occupied 
by the masses of the nation in the national life was 
definitely fixed. And -now people began to think 
that surely Japan was the country of public thought, 
of civilization and enlightenment, and that nothing 
could withstand the march of reason which had 
begun. ‘The disintegration of the old institutions 
was commenced. In no other revolution that had 


ages. cou e taken place in the empire was there any breaking up 
leading. ‘The civilization which had been develop- day they are the class who have specially identified | of ancient customs and usages ; change had simply 
ing and maturing since the foundation of the} themselves with political power. involved a re-shuffling of the figures that held office 


The Tokugawa Regency having now been over- 
thrown, andthe Government established on a re- 
stored basis, the question arose, on whom should 
political rule devolve. ‘The Emperor was of course, 
not merely in name but in substance, the centre of 
government, but the point was to whom should the 
work of administration be entrusted? It was clear 
that this important matter should not be left to the 
Court nobles, who, besides possessing no special ap. 
titude or abilities for the duty, had not taken any 
active part in the work of the Restoration, Itis true 
that one of the most powerful Daimyo might have 
been selected to establish another Regency and 
control the rest, but at that time no one feudal baron 


Japanese empire, attained its climax during the 
Tokugawa régime, not a few institutions of which 
might with benefit be reverted to even at the 
present day. ; 

It might be supposed that, as the genius of 
Japanese political government during the feudal 
period did not call for unique personal qualities— 
as manners hot men were its moving power—and 
as public life did not thus afford any oppor- 
tunity for the display of high gifts or attain. 
ments, the absence of stimulus or incentive would 
have conduced to a dead level of mediocrity. 
But the contrary was the case, for it was a note- 


and wielded power. But as these re-arrangements 
were invariably due to the action of some more 
than ordinarily enterprising spirit whose hostility 
was not against manners but men, and whofollowed 
up his success by adopting the methods of his pre- 
decessors and re-building up the fragments of the 
régime which he had supplanted, the new Govein- 
ment could not observe any such rule. For there 
was no man of prominence and genius among 
them. The work that they did was performed by 
the united efforts of the shisoku; and the object that 
they had in view was the abolition of the old insti- 
tutions, for it was necessary for the security of 


worthy characteristic of feudalism under the Toku- 
gawas, that the sentiment of chivalry and the 
taste for learning were as intense and cultured 
among the middle class shisoku, when Com- 
modore Perry reached these shores, as they were 
at the beginning of the Regency. Inheriting 
in a high degree the proud spirit of his fathers, 
but fettered in his actions by the restraint of old 
customs, the shisoku could only be compared to a 
hound confined within the bars of his kennel while 
the quarry gambolled in safety outside. 

Such was the condition of the nation when the 
American ships arrived on our shores, an event 
which was shortly followed by the conclusion of 
trealies with several of the foreign Powers. 
Completely at a loss how to deal with the new 
and startling emergency, the Regency had been 
driven for the first time since its foundation to 
seek the advice of the Daimyo with reference to the 
policy which should be pursued in respect to the 
intruders. But this unprecedented condescension 
exposed the weakness of the Shogunate. Its ac- 
lions now became vacillating and uncertain. It 
is true that i declared neither for seclusion nor 
for the admission of the foreigner, but as it seemed 
to be virtually under foreign influence, the shisoku, 
fretting under their enforced term of idleness, atonce 
sprang into action, and the people were speedily 
called on to say whether the “ barbarian” should be 
admitted or excluded. ‘To the mass of the nation 
this platform was a perfectly intelligible one, and 
they responded with alacrity and enthusiasm to the 
movement. But while the popular mind was 
thus inflamed by the thoughts that such a dis- 
cussion would naturally arouse, the shisoku 
found themselves embarassed by the want of 
suitable means to carry out their plans. In the 
first place their feudal lords were for the most 
part an ignorant class of men ; and in the second, 
the institutions and customs which for 260 years 
had been rooted in the country’ appeared to 
constitute an almost insuperable obstacle in the 
way they wished to tread. ‘They turned then, in 
their dilemma, to the Court, cultivated close 
relations with various court nobles in Kyoto, and 
by feigning the protection and authority of the 
Throne, strove to win their feudal masters to their 
side. Their scheme was undoubtedly known to the 
Shogun’s government, but harassed on one side by 
the foreign demands for treaty-making and on the 
other by the popular outcry for the expulsion of the 
“ barbarians,” it could not check the movement. 
The shisokx now approached the feudal barons. 
They produced no Imperial authority, but they 
hinted vaguely at secret commands emanating from 
Throne and instructions received from Princes of 
the Blood ; and they mentioned casually the names 
the noblemen about the Court whose assistance 
and sympathy they had enlisted. By this means 
they were sucessful in many instances In ranging 
the clans on the side of expulsion. And as their de- 
pendence had all along been on the Court, they now 
saw that the next part of their progranime must 
be the overthrow of the Regency. With the move- 
ment for the expulsion of the foreigner was joined 
the principle of loyalty to the Emperor, and ere long 
a’ spirit of actual hostility to the Shogunate had 
plainly mainfested itself; the loyalist party, as they 


now termed themselves, declared their line of policy 


had shown himself to be so far superior to the 
others as would justify such a step; moreover the 
real workers in this great event were the shisoku, 
their lords being simply puppets whose names and 
influence were deemed necessary to help forward the 
cause. 
possessed sufficient ability, another stage of blood- 
shed, suspension of business, and waste of money 
must have taken place before the supremacy ‘of 
Satsuma, Choshiu or Tosa could be asserted against 
their 
Fortunately, however, for the nation, the Daimyo 
of the time were all on a level of mediocrity, 
and, besides, their power and influence had been 
so skilfully balanced that no one potentale was 
strong or enterprising enough to attempt a supreme 
position single-handed. 


fell into the hands of the shisoku. 
while as yet the Regency held sway, they were all 
for the expulsion of the strangers in opposition to 
the policy of the Shogunate; but when they had 
effected the overthrow of the latter and had the 
management of foreign affairs in their own 
hands, they soon became convinced of the un- 
wisdom of the course they were advocating. Their 
prejudices in 
foreigners 
the other extreme and became the leaders of pro- 
gressive principles. 
soon apparent throughout the empire, for so 
anxious did people become to acquaint themselves 
with the state of Western countries that the little 
pamphlet Seiyo-siyyo, or ‘Facts about foreign 
lands,” the only work of the kind then in existence, 
was in such demand that in one year 100,000 
copies were sold. 


And even admitting that one of these had 


rivals and another regency established. 


The practical political power of the State then 
At the outset, 


the admission of 
they now went to 


reference to 
thus dispelled, 


The effect of this change was 


Having, as it were, been per- 
mitted to peep at Western civilization, the shisoku 


gradually increased in confidence and ventured 


to avail themselves of its principles. And now a 


strange and inexplicable theory, hitherto undreamt 
of by Japanese, began to gain ground among 
them; they proposed that public opinion should 


have a share in public affairs. The work of 
the Restoration having been accomplished, it 


seemed to them impolitic to invest with the 
administrative power either A or B or C alone; 


but that the affairs of the State should be controlled 
by all conjointly. For this, said they, is the 


method followed in Western civilized countries. 


By a deft use of the word civilization, then, the 
conflicting opinions of the shisoku of the different 
clans were reconciled. The public opinion then 
meant, however, was different from the public 
opinion of to-day: it in no wise comprised the 
views of the general mass of the nation, though 
there is no doubt that the method resorted to was 
eminently calculated to conciliate the various 
and divergent interests of the shisoku. In 
the Imperial oath of that time the following 
sentences occur :—** A deliberative assembly shall 
be summoned and all measures shall be de- 
cided by public opinion.” ‘Both the Court 
and the people shall unite their minds to carry 
on the administration prosperously.” ‘Matters 
should be so arranged that not only govern- 
ment officials and shieoku, but also the common 


people may be enabled to attain the objects at 


their own position that they should, so to speak, re- 
volutionize the face of the country, and bring the 
people face to face with the new civilization. 
Thus from the first attempts made to reform 
the system of education and to reorganize trade, 
to the abolition of feudalism this was the guiding 
feature. 
astounded by the ease with which the metamor- 
phosis was accomplished, because they forgot that 
the leading shisoku of the clans now occupied 
positions in the Government, and, preferring their 
new role to their former position under their 
feudal lords, their zeal for the interests of their 
clans was not particularly intense. 
now assaulted fedalism from the outside who in 
former days would from within have resisted at- 
tack. The feudal barons, destitute of all ability to 
offer resistance and finding themselves left with 
none to aid them but the scum of their former 
retainers, had to submit. 
seems as if they hadof their own accord handed back 
their fiefs to the Imperial Court; as a matter of 
fact they merely transferred their possessions to 
their former clansmen, the shisoku. 


Japanese as well as foreigners were 


Therefore they 


At the first glance it 


Although it had been clearly declared that men 


of ability and learning should be sought far and 
wide, and that the affairs of the nation should be 
conducted by a deliberative body, it was natural 
that the highest offices in the Government should 
fall to those who had been chiefly instrumental in 
achieving the Restoration. ‘The power of govern- 
ment therefore came into the hands of shzsoku of 
the Satsuma, Choshiu, and Tosa clans. 
however, differences arose among them; and 
many who found themselves unable to agree with 
the views of those with whom they had hitherto been 
in accord, left the Government, their hostility 
eventually culminating in the insurrections of Saga 
(1874) and Satsuma(1877). Thesecivil wars were 
in reality quarrels between former friends. The 
Government, however, wielding legal and recog- 
nised rule in the empire, had this advantage: that 
its opponents were rebels by the mere fact of 
their hostility; and the struggle was almost as a 
matter of course of very short duration, 
the Government now became gradually more firmly 
established, one disadvantage which always at- 


Ere long, 


While 


tached to it was the want of a statesman of 


sufficient ability to act as head of the administra- 


tion. The shisoku, who had been accustomed to 
render the most unquestioning obedience and 


submission to their superiors, found it difficult to 
carry on a system of government, bearing within 


it the germ of popular representation, with the - 
efficiency and absence of friction which could 
only result from the guidance of a master spirit. 
Chief there was none, for though the highest post 
in the State might be assigned to him who had 
won most prestige in their common achievments, 
no one had the power of controlling his colleagues. 
The more orderly and systematic arrangements 
only served to accentuate this difficulty. Occu- 
pants of high office in the State could, it ts true, be 
distinguished by being made the recipients of 
honours, as official grades and decprations, or 
elevation to.the peerage, but as the circle of those 
so honoured widened, the value of the distinction 
was lowered. It could not be said, therefore, that 
there was one person in the Government distin- 
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guished above the others; and the prodigality 
with which honours were bestowed led the people 
to apply to it the epithet of the “‘self-seeking 
Government.” No one could be held responsible 
for this state of things; it was really the outcome 
of the circumstances under which the adminstra- 
tion had been inaugurated. ; 

Yet amid all the difficulties with which it was 
surrounded, the affairs of State were admini- 
stered satisfactorily upon the whole, a result due 
in part to the innate spirit of sincerity and 
integrity which has always distinguished the 
Japanese shisoku, and partly to the august and 
sacred mediating influence of the Court. But 
while outwardly the course of government seemed 
to be smooth and propitious, internally it had 
many troubles to contend with. The men who 
occupied the high offices of State were pretty much 
alike in respect of age and achievements, forming 
in fact a kind of brotherhood. But there were 
many occupying positions in the public service 
who, belonging toa later generation and being full 
of aspirations and ambition, were at cross purposes 
with their seniors. ‘I'o foreigners the situation will 
be barely intelligible, but we may say generally that 
there were existing in, the ranks of the Govern- 
ment several minor political parties, a condition of 
affairs which could not conduce to smooth and 
easy administration. From among shrsoku of an 
irresponsible kind the cry for the inauguration 
of Parliament was not longin spreading, and just 
as the 70: agitation became general during the 
early part of the country’s relations with foreign 
Powers, so the kokkai katsetsu movement became 
the fashion, and so-called sodai, or delegates, were 
sent up to the capital from various quarters. 
These, however, did not by any means represent 
the people at large, and had the matter been 
treated by the Government with indifference, 
the agitation would have disappeared of its 
own accord, The Government, however, so 
far from acting in this fashion, actually decided 
upon the inauguration of Parliament. It is 
difficult to define the reason for the step, but it 
is probable that the Cabinet were wearied of the 
differences of opinion existing among the younger 
official class, who were wanting in patience 
and perseverance, and whose resentment in con- 
sequence of the non-realization of their ambitions 
and aspirations might well have proved harassing 
to their superiors. It is not difficult to imagine 
then that the men who occupied the higher offices 
of State became tired of these continual bicker- 
ings, and determined to inaugurate Parliament 
and give the grumblets an opportunity of trying 
their own plans. Or it may be that, in the second 
place, the Government, while fully cognizant of the 
tractability of the common people, have found’ it 
desirable to conciliate and, so to speak, reward that 
very large class of shtsoku who rendered services 
in the Restoration, but for whom official position 
has not been provided. By inaugurating Parlia- 
ment these will be afforded an opportunity of show- 
ing what abilities they possess. 

The third point involves a good deal of intri- 
cacy, but is worthy of some attention. As the 
shisoku of Satsuma and Choshiu were chiefly in- 
strumental in the work of the Restoration it was 
natural that the chief seats in the Government 
should be occupied by them, though members of 
other clans shared in the adiministration of the 
national affairs. ©The Sat-Cho element, however, 
was the principal ingredient of the compound. 
During the years inmediately following the Restora- 
tion, the state of public affairs kept all sufficiently 
occupied; but as matters became more methodical 
and system and order gained foothold, the various 
elements of the Government began to exhibit 
their peculiar characteristics. Broadly speaking 
the statesmen of the present day may be divided 
into two classes, those who are open and straightfor- 
ward, and those who are wily aud diplomatic. The 
former are men who would sacrifice their lives in 
behalf of their country; they are rich in decision so 
far as they go, but, they lack shrewdness and di- 
plomacy. Their influence and power, however, 
are by no means insignificant. ‘The second class 
are distinguished by their skill and Ingenuity, and 
they easily adapt themselves to any circumstances, 
but in a society where the true samurai spirit still 
predominates, and where simplicity and straight. 
forwarduess are prized, they do not command 
much power or influence. The public have a 
habit of saying that the Satsuma people are blunt 
and straightforwaid, and that Choshiu men excel 
in diplomacy and statesmanship. This distinction, 
however, is not necessarily correct, especially 
as many of the other clans are represented in the 
Government. These two opposite parties existing 
then in the administration, itis casy too see how 
difficulties may arise. ‘If the men destitute of real 
statesmanship are allowed to do as they like, mis- 
takes must certainly be made, unnecessary time 
and money spent, and the smooth working of the 
machinery of State interfered with. And yet it is 


not easy to restrain such officials,’ particularly as 
the present Government has been evolved from the 
principles of public opinion and joint deliberation, 
and there is no one person in whom absolute 
power is vested. The other class of statesmen 
have thus been driven to resort to the expedient of 
framing laws and regulations with the object of 
checking the actions of officials ; and new measures 
have been promulgated in such rapid succession as 
to suggest the complete domination of officialdom. 
But these attempts to fetter human action have in 
many cases been productive of no good results, and 
the objectaimed at has not been attained. ‘The 
establishment of a Parliament is now resorted to 
with the view of removing the difficulty. ‘Thanks to 
the benign influence of the Throne, both parties 
have agreed to this measure, and it is matter for 
high congratulation that our statesmen have shown 
themselves such worthy descendants of Japanese 
samurai as to sink their differences for the national 
interest. 

Some foreigners have expressed their apprehen- 
sions as to the future. ‘They regard the inaugura- 
tion-of Parliament as an indication that the spirit 
of resistance and the power of the people with 
regard to the Government has been much de- 
veloped by the progress of education ; they believe 
that steps should be taken to prevent the nation 
from encroaching on the rights of the Govern- 
ment; they are even much concerned about the 
future relations between the people and the 
Court. But these foreigners make the mistake of 
applying to the state of affairs in Japan tests 
furnished by the history of Western countries. 
The circumstances which have led to the opening 
of the Japanese Parliament are unique and un- 
precedented. é 

We believe we may safely predict that at first 
the House of Representatives will represent, uot 
the agricultural, commercial, and industrial in- 
terests, but the shisoku. This condition of affairs, 
however, will not lastlong, and, as is now the case 
in local assemblies business men will be elected in 
increasing numbers. In course of time, if Japanese 
sociely remains under the influence of Westera 
civilization, the power of wealth will be shown, and 
intellect, that is learning and education, will be rele- 
gated toa subordinate situation, ‘The skisoku will 
therefore have to prepare to adapt himpelf to the 
changed circumstances of the times. We suppose 
his class will gradually drift into agricultural, mer- 
cantile, and industrial pursuits, becoming more 
highly sensible of the value of money, while at the 
same time the present business class will learn the 
advantages of education. Soin course of time so- 
ciety will fall under the control of a new class, pos- 
sessing brains, means andinfluence. But this change 
will not come in a day; for the sake of Japan we 
trust it will be slow and steady. Nor is it at all 
likely that it willbe attended by disturbance. For 
the Japanese are an obedient people. Long cen- 
turies of submission to the most stern and exacting 
rules for the regulation of all their relations, 
public and private, have made them so; and to- 
day they bow to the most inconvenient law or 
tule with unquestioning readiness. They are 
obedient to their superiors, content to live within the 
limits fixed by customs and laws, solicitous for the 
general order and safety of the State, patient and 
richly endowed with natural gifts. They have shown 
indeed that there isa limit totheir patience,as when 
in former times farmers braved the danger of im- 
prisonment, torture, and death, to set forth their 
grievances. And it has been proved that 270 
years of unbroken tranquillity have nol made the 
Japanese less a soldier than he was in the old 
times. A people who so readily adapted them- 
selves to the greatest change their country had 
undergone since its foundation, are not the least 
likely to be bewildered by the inauguration of 
Parliament. Difficulties may arise at the outset ; 
there may be misunderstanding on the part both 
of the Government and the people; undesirable, 
or sash persons may inadvertently be admitted to 
Parliament, But rashness is not a quality which 
recommends itself to the Japanese people, and 
such errors will soon be remedied. These difficul- 
ties need not be dreaded. If we remember that 
society is in this country under the final control of 
the sacred Throne, which shedsa benign influence 
all around, we shall have no cause to fear that poli- 
tical excitement will lead our people to stray from 
the path of order and duty. We may be told that 
the quality of obedience, though hereditary in the 
Japanese nation, can be affected by the influence 
of the ever changing times. We do not think 
that is probable. We cannot believe that an 
hereditary quality will so easily yield to external 
circumstances, or that even education will quickly 
impair it. Though the institution of Parliament is 
a novel and unprecedented onein this country, we 
firmly believe that both Government and people 
will by virtue of their hereditary spirit of obedience 
faithfully observe and conform to the duties re- 
quired of them. 


THE ENGLISH LAW SCHOOL. 
Se ge 

Address delivered by the Rev. A. M. Knapp at 
the English Law School, Tokyo:— 

GENTLEMEN,—The fact that the great religious 
association in America which I have the honour to 
represent, has singled out Japan as the only 
foreign country to which it sends an envoy, is only 
another testimony if any were needed, to the great 
interest, and, let me add, the thoroughly unselfish 
interest, which America feels toward your country. 
And this interest, this strong friendship and 
sympathy between the two countries, is not without 
reason, Both countries are young,—America 
young in years, Japan young in spirit, awaking to 
her new lite, fresh and vigorous from hee long and 
peaceful sleep of centuries. Both are filled with 
the hopes and aspirations of the new time. Both 
are pledged to progress as are no other nations. 
Both are animated by a spirit of lofty patriotism, 
and in the great race for modorn improvements 
they are taking the lead among the peoples of 
the world. America, too, recognizes, in the 
awakened life of Japan, the new beginning of 
that mighty tide ot civilization which from East 
to West has already once rolled round the 
world. ‘ Westwaid”? we are fond of saying 
in America, ‘‘ Westward the star of Empire 
takes its way.” It is true not only of the Ame- 
rican continent, but of the globe. Power, em- 
pire, civilization have followed the course of the 
sun, and have completed one great revolution 
round the earth. Beginning thousands of years 
ago in the Far East, this great wave of civilization 
has moved steadily westward. ‘aking up with it 
the strength and genius of many an Asiatic na- 
tion, it flowed over into, and covered Europe, and 
developing there successively the splendid culture 
of Greece, the miglity power of Rome, the sturdy 
energy and enterprise of England, it stood at last 
face to face with the stormy Atlantic, ‘That bar- 
rier even proved futile, for still sweeping on with 
resistless might, the old world poured her millions 
into the new, the tide swept over the American 
continent from east to west, and now from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, the fairest Empire the 
world has seen, a united, happy, and prosperous 
nation, is rejoicing in glories of modern civiliza- 
tion, In America, the first great cycle of civiliza- 
tion has reached its culmination. Starting from 
the Kar East, it has passed once round the globe. 
But it does not pause because one cycle is com- 
pleted. ‘This Western movement of life, of Em- 
pire, of civilization, cannot be stopped. It is as 
tesistless as the roll of the planet itself. The 
broad Pacific is no bar to its progress. When 
Japan, thitty years ago, awvoke from her 
slumber, it was uo chance that aroused her. It 
was the coming over the seas of this mighty tide 
which ever sweeps from East to West. It was 
America, the latest Empire, the last of the old 
cycle, who knocked.at the door of the nation that 
was to be the beginning of the new. And so it is 
that in this new great cycle, Japan holds the proud 
position of pioneer. Westward the star of Empire, 
of influence, of leadership still takes its way, and 
itis Japan that holds out the light to Asia to-day, 
and proclaims the beginning of another World 
Eva of progress. Holding this proud position all 
the more Important it is for Japan to ask very 
seriously the question, What is this civilization 
in which Tam to take so conspicuous a part, and 
how can I best fit myself for taking that part. Is 
civilization something which I am simply to receive 
and copy, or is it something to which [ must con- 
tribute? In other words, am I to be in ita cipher 
or an essential and controlling influence? Now, in 
order to aid in answering this question we must 
look at civilization itself and see what it- means. 
From whatever point of view you look upon this fact 
we call civilization, whether you study it in its out- 
ward aspects, in its history or in its outcome and 
purpose, you will get but one answer, and that an- 
swer is, that civilization means and demands of you, 
not imitation, not uniformity, not subserviency, 
but the utmost developement of your national in- 
dividuality. Not sameness but difference, not 
imitation but reciprocity, are the great watch- 
words of modern civilization. Look at civilization 
first merely in its outward aspect. What is the 
predominant impression it makes upon us. Itis not 
that of sameness, but of difference. The more we 
study it, the more are we struck by its marvellous 
complexity. Its living material is a mingling of 
races, no two of whom we alike. These are, in 
turn, made up of nations, no two of whom are 
alike. Again the men of the same nation are 
grouped in political, social, and religious classes 
each with its special end, its special opinions, and 
its distinctive character, And of the men them- 
selves each has face and features and peculiarities 
which single him out from the rest and by which 
he is easily recognized. And so with the institu- 
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tions of civilization. They are infinitely varied to 
meet the wants of this varied human life. Political, 
social, commercial, religious, and industrial in- 
terests each with ils special end in view; att, science, 
literature, and all the vast multitude of professions 
and occupations in which men must engage to 
keep this complex machinery of civilization in 
motion, are but so many illustrations of the fact 
that not sameness but difference, not uniformity 
but complexity, must be the distinguishing feature 
and genius of modern life, and, that by civiliza- 
all mere imitation is condemned. Or study civili- 
zation in its history and you get precisely the same 
result. The story of its development is the story 
of a constantly growing complexity. In fact that 
is the story of all growth; and illustrations of it 
may be found on every hand. Our earth for ex- 
ample, we now know, was once a nebulous mass, 
each part exactly like every other part. By the 
process of evolution these parts became gradually 
differentiated from each other, until now we have 
all the wonderful and beautiful variety of land and 
ocean, mountain and valley, lake and _ river, 
fields, woods, and flowers which make the world 
such a Paradise in which to live. The change 
from sameness to difference, from monotony to 
vatiety, from homogeneity to heterogenity is the 
whole story of our globe. It is the story alsoof each 
one of us and of humanity. Our individual growth 
is a growth from monotony to variety, from homo- 
geneity to heterogeneity, from sameness to dif- 
ference. Each one of us is at first a germ, be- 
tween the different parts of which no variation can 
be found. But as it grows it becomes differentiated 
into all the various tissues and substances which 
make up the human body, this complex machinery 
of our physical system in which each part and 
organ contributes to make us the marvellous 
beings we are to-day. Just so also it has been 
with civilization. Humanity started as animalism. 
Every man was, then, like every other man, Civi- 
lization began in savagery, when all men had but 
one want, the desire for food, but one instinct, the 
instinct to live. Then life was dreary monotony ; 
then was the time when men copied each other; 
then was the day for mere imitation. But the 
more man has emerged from that savage condi- 
tion, the more individualized he has become, the 
more differentiated is he from the rest. His wants 
have grown more and more varied; his ambition 
is directed to higher and nobler ends; his mind 
reaches out toward new and more difficult prob- 
lems; his institutions multiply in proportion 
to his multiplying needs. And so homogenous 
savagery has become the heterogeneous, mar- 
vellously complex thing we call civilization, The 
spirit of mere imitation, then, is a reversion to- 
ward savagery; a sign of degeneration, not of 
progress. The spirit of contribution ; the desire 
to escape from monotony is the mark of the 
civilized man. Thus not only in its oulward 
aspect, but also in the very principle of its growth, 
civilization means not sameness, but difference; 
not uniformity, but complexity; not imitation, but 
contribution. We get precisely the same result 
too, when we ask what civilization is for,—what is 
its end and purpose. Go into any of the great 
cities of the West, study the action and final re- 
sult of all the doing and driving in the great busy 
town, the shops so many and so full, thousands 
that throng the streets each on his separate 
errand of business or pleasure. Think of the laws, 
the social and political machinery, the wealth, the 
trade, the wings of commerce flying over the seas, 
the vast trains of merchandise and men, speeding 
overthe land. Ask what it is all for, what is its 
purpose ; and you will find that the ultimate end of 
it is to produce the individual man and to serve 
him. All this wonderful apparatus of civiliza- 
tion, all the institutions and customs of the 
community, are to report their progress and final 
result in our homes, at the fire-side and the cradle ; 
and all are valuable or worthless just in propor- 
tion as they tell upon the character and conduct 
of the individual. The mighty host who have 
trodden the earth in ages past, lived for you and 
me; have contributed to make us what we are. 
For each one of us, the world’s great wars have 
been waged. For each, commerce spreads its 
wings over the seas, bringing to our doors the pro- 
ducts of every clime. For each, science, literature, 
aud art contribute their treasures. Civilization 
works for the individual. 
nothing but the servant of the individual. Thus 
from whatever point of view we study civilization, 
whether it be in its outward aspects, in the history 
of its growth, or in its manifest end and purpose, 
we find that it means and is the development of 
individuality. If then civilization is, in ils essence, 
in its history, and in its purpose, the developement 
of individuality; and if the spirit of imitation is so 
plainly a reversion to barbarism ; it is very plain 
to see what course any nation must adopt, that 
desires to take part in the glory of modern civili- 
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zation, Imitation is out of the question, The only 
possible way is to be found in the cultivation of indj- 
viduality, and the contribution of that individuality 
to the commonwealth, It is the first necessity to 
become not like, but different from the rest, to 
have or to be something in which the rest are 
lacking ;. to have or to be something which the 
others will be forced to admire, prize, and want. 
What is called Society in the West, the higher 
citcle of Western Civilization, is now applying 
this test of individuality to every one who would 
enter its precincts. In the lower stage of civiliza- 
tion which marked society twenty years ago, this 
was not the case. Then uniformity or conformity 
was the test. All then were obliged to diess 
alike, think alike, talk alike. Butthat was one of 
the last survivals of barbarism. Look now at the 
best society in London, Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia. Who is there honored P whose presence 
is in demand? whose company is prized? who 
reigns in Society. It is the man or the woman 
who is not like the rest, who is the most individual, 
who has some special talent, or genius, or gift, 
something which no one else has to contribute to 
the whole. Let a man now think that he is going 
to shine in society by carefully conforming to its 
customs, or copying its dress or manners, or re- 
peating the opinions of others, and the moment he 
tries that plan, the moment he becomes common- 
place; t.e. like everybody else, he is remorselessly 
dropped. Another illustration of the change which 
is taking place in this regard, is to be seen in 
fashions of modern architecture. It is a marked 
characteristic of a lower stage of civilization that 
every man builds his house just like those of 
his neighbours. Not twenty years ago, that 
was the sort of civilization we had on Ame- 
tica. The houses there were built on a stereo- 
typed plan. All city houses were exactly alike, 
all country houses in the same pattern. But 
now the principle of individuality asserts itself; 
and when a man builds a house to-day, his great 
ambition is to make it different from anything yet 
seen, The result is a marvellous change from 
monotony to variety, and rich contributions to the 
science of architecture. And the man who merely 
copies his neighboui’s house is looked upon as a 
dullard, as lacking in taste, genius, and spirit. It 
is precisely the same also in the world of trade. 
If a country has nothing of its own, nothing dis- 
tinctive, to contribute to the markets of the 
world, it is no longer of any importance in 
te commercial list. In the mercantile world, 
that country is prized and sought which has 
productions or commodities and manufactures 
peculiar to itself, that can nowhere else be 
found. Reciprocity, the exchange of commodities, 
is the life of trade. You must have something to 
sell which the world wants to buy, and which you 
alone can make, which is the out-come of your 
peculiar climate, or, what is better, your peculiar 
genius. There are some things which each nation 
can do better than any other nations; and for a 
people to abandon the work peculiar to their nation, 
for the sake of copying articles made by the rest of 
the world, is simply to drop out of the main chan- 
nels of trade, and to become a cipher in the com- 
mercial world of to-day. If Japan is to become 
a power in that world, it will be only through the 
cultivation and development of her own arts in 
which she so greatly excels. In the possession of 
these she is secure from competition even, for she 
has centuries of peculiar genius and experience 
behind her to aid in their production, She has in 
these something distinctive, something thoroughly 
individual, and moreover something which the 
rest of the world wants. She can therefore keep 
her place in the commercial world if she will; but 
it will be not by imitation of foreign arts. It will 
only be by the development of her own individual 
genius. And what is true in the world of trade 
is true also of the general estimation in which 
Japan will be held in the great family of nations. 
If she desires the honour or respect of the peoples 
of the West, she will gain it in exactly the same 
way by which they gain it from each other. She 
will gain it by simply being herself, and cultivat- 
ing her unique individuality. Self-respect is the 
sure way to gain the respect of others, See what 
it is which has given nations honour and glory in 
the past; and what it is that the world admires in 
them to-day. Always and everywhere it has been 
individuality. Among the ancient peoples of the 
West, three stand prominent in honour: the Hebrews 
Greeks, and Romans. Why? Because each was 
an imposing individuality, and each contributed a 
distinct gift to the world: the Hebrews a lofty re- 
ligion; the Greeks a marvellous genius for Art. 
the Romans, the mighty safeguard of Law. So 
too Germany, England, and America are the 
three great names in the West to-day, because of 
the imposingly distinctive character of each and 
the distinctive part each plays in the history of the 
modern world. Now as the new great cycle of the 


world’s history is begun, and Japan takes her 
place as the pioneer in the match, which starting 
again in Asia, is again to sweep round the world 
from East to West, what is to be her title to honour 
and respect, and what contribution can she make 
to modern life and to modern civilization? And I 
answer that of no nation is it nore true, that she 
has simply and only to be herself. For Japan, 
even more than any other nation of modern 
times, possesses already a marvellously unique 
individuality. Her long isolation and peculiar 
history have developed in her peculiar traits, vir- 
tues, and aptitudes which render her to-day 
the most thoroughly individual, and therefore 
the most thoroughly interesting, nation of our time. 
Her course is therefore plainly marked out for her. 
Both for the sake of her standing among the 
nations, and for her own sake, it is for her to 
cherish and develop that which is peculiar to her 
own genius and life. So only can she help herself 
and so only can she make her contribution to the 
life of the world. Now permit me to close with 
two illustrations of my point, one of special interest 
to you as students of Law, and the other of interest 
to me as an envoy of religion. You are to be the 
future lawyers, politicians, statesmen, and perhaps 
leaders of Japan. You study that you may take 
part in the shaping or in the administration of its 
law, that power by which its life is to be guarded, 
by which its order is to be secured, and its peace 
and tranquillity assured. It is therefore of essen- 
tial importance both to yourselves and your coun- 
try that you seek a safe foundation for the struc- 
ture which you are to build. Now that safe 
foundation, in the very nature of things, can 
be found nowhere else than here, in your own 
past, in your own history, in your own institutions, 
and in the unique conditions of your own national 
life. Of nothing is it more true than of the law of 
a country and its administration, that it cannot by 
any possibility be imported; that it cannot be 
gained by imitation, that it must grow by a process 
of natural development from the native soil. The 
law of a people must come out of the life of that 
people, and where a nation has had so unique, so 
distinctive, so peculiar a life as has your nation, 
any attempt to build up another foundation must 
be misleading and disastrous. A large part of law 
must be founded upon precedents, that is upon 
experience, and your experience, your history, 
your past, all conditions of your life are unprece- 
dented. More than any other people, then, you are 
to study your own history, the past and present 
conditions of your own life, your own society, your 
national temperament, genius, and character. If 
ever a country would seem to be safe in founding 
its law upon the institutions and life of another 
country, it would be America upon England, 
closely kindred as they are in blood and in langu- 
age. Yet one ofthe most eminent men in America 
once told Emerson, our great philosopher, that he 
wished it were made a penal offence to bring an 
English law-book into a court in our country, so 
pernicious had he found in his experience our 
deference to English precedents. If then not even 
English standards will answer for America, where 
in the wide world can Japan find her standing 
ground save upon the soil and in the institutions 
of her own empire? And what I have said of the 
Japanese law of the future that, it must grow out 
of the Japanese life of the past, I would also say 
most unhesitatingly of the Japanese religion of 
the future. Our friends who have come from the 
West to import a new religion are constantly 
telling you that in this matter you must begin 
anew, that you must throw away all that you have 
reverenced in the past and build upon a new and 
foreign foundation, As the representative and 
envoy of the liberal faith which is to-day spreadin 

over the West, I bring to you an entirely dif- 
ferent message. I would say to you: Here also 
in your religion, it behoves your first of all to be 
loyal to your own. ‘That which you have always 
reverenced, the virtues, the wisdom, the honor of 
your ancestors ; that reverence to the power to which 
all the generations of your past have contributed, 
instead of being despised and cast out, ought to be 
made the very foundation of the reverence, the 
worship the higher religion of your future. Some of 
you perhaps remember an American who spoke to 
you here two years ago, Mr. Horace Davis, now 
President of the University of California. Ata 
recent public meeting in Boston he told this story 
of his experience in Japan, which was received 
with great applause. He said, ‘Meeting a 
Japanese lady who spoke English very well, [asked 
her when she had learned it. Answering that she 
learned it in a mission school and that she came 
very near being a Christian, I asked her why she 
did not become one. She said, They told me I 
must give up my father and come to Jesus. Now 
I knew my father and he loved me. He had 
given me life and clothing and food and everthing 
Thad. But they told me.I must come to Jesus a 
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uished above the others; and the prodigality | ot easy to restrain such officials,‘ particularly as : S ; 
aii which honours were bestowed led he meaple the crescent Government has been evolved from the THE ENGLISH LAW SCHOOL. 
to apply to it the epithet of the “self-seeking | principles of public opinion and joint deliberation, SS 
Government.” No one could be held responsible} and there is no one person in whom absolute] Address delivered by the Rev. A. M. Knapp at 
for this State of things ; it was really the outcome | power is vested. The other class of statesmen | 44,4 English Law Sclioul, Tokyo:— 
of the circumstances under which the adminstra-| have thus been driven to resort to the expedient of an mo 
tion had been inaugurated. ; framing laws and regulations with the object of GenTLemen,—The fact that the great religious 
Yet amid all the difficulties with which it was| checking the actions of officials; and new measures | 28sociauion In America which I have the honour to 
surrounded, the affairs of State were admini-| have been promulgated in such rapid succession as | represent, has singled out Japan as the only 
stered satisfactorily upon the whole, a result due| to suggest the complete domination of officialdom. | foreign country to which it sends an envoy, is only 
in part to the innate spirit of sincerity and| But these attempts to fetter human action have in | auother testimony if ee WEE needed, to the great 
integrity which has always distinguished the] many cases been productive of no good results, and aulevests and, let me add, the thoroughly unselfish 
Japanese shizsoku, and partly to the august and|the objectaimed at has not been attained. The interest, which America feels toward your country. 
sacred mediating influence of the Court. But|establishment of a Parliament is now resorted to And this interest, this strong friendship and 
while outwardly the course of government seemed | with the view of removing the difficulty. Thanks to sympathy between the two counties, is not without 
tobe smooth and propitious, internally it had|the benign influence of the Throne, both parties | "450m Both countries are young,—America 
many troubles to contend with. The men who|have agreed to this measure, and it is matter for | YOUNs in years, Japan young in spirit, awaking to 
occupied the high offices of State were pretty much | high congratulation that our statesmen have shown her new life, fresh and vigorous ftom her long and 
alike in respect of age and achievements, forming | themselves such worthy descendants of Japanese | peaceful sleep of centuries. Both are filled with 
in fact a kind of brotherhood. But there were | samurai as to sink their differences for the national | the hopes and aspirations of the new time. Both 
many occupying positions in the public service | interest. are pledged to progress as are no other nations, 
who, belonging to alater generation and being full] Some foreigners have expressed their apprehen- Both are animated by a spirit of lofty patriotism, 
of aspirations and ambition, were at cross purposes | sions as to the future. ‘They regard the inaugura- and in the great race for modorn improvements 
with their seniors. ‘l'o foreigners the situation will] tion-of Parliament as an indication that the spirit they are taking the lead among the peoples of 
be barely mtelligible, but we may say generally that | of resistance and the power of the people with the world. America, too, recognizes, in the 
there were existing in. the ranks of the Govern-|regard to the Government has been much de- awakened life of Japan, the new beginning of 
ment several minor political parties, a condition of | veloped by the progress of education ; they believe that mighty tide of civilization which from East 
affairs which could not conduce to smooth and|that steps should be taken to prevent the nation | te West | has already once rolled round the 
easy administration. From among shisoku of an} from encroaching on the rights of the Govern- world. “ Westward we are fond of saying 
irresponsible kind the cry for the inauguration | ment; they are even much concerned about the |!" America, i Westward the star of Empire 
of Parliament was not longin spreading, and just| future relations between the people and the takes its way.” It is true not only of the Ame- 
as the jai agitation became general during the|Court. But these foreigners make the mistake of |"can continent, but of the globe. Power, em- 
eatly part of the country’s relations with foreign|applying to the state of affairs in Japan tests | P!'e, civilization have followed the course of the 
Powers, so the kokkai kaisetse movement became] furnished by the history of Western countries. | SU" and have completed one great revolution 
the fashion, and so-called sodai, or delegates, were | The circumstances which have led to the opening round the earth. Beginning thousands _of years 
sent up to the capital from various quarters.|of the Japanese Parliament are unique and un-| ago the Far East, this great wave of civilization 
‘These, however, did not by any means represent | precedented. : has moved steadily westward. ‘Laking up with it 
the people at large, and bad the matter been| We believe we may safely predict that at first| the strength and genius of many an Asiatic na- 
treated by the Government with indifference, | the House of Representatives will represent, not| tion, it flowed over into, and covered Europe, and 
the agitation would have disappeared of its|the agricultural, commercial, and industrial in- | developing there successively the splendid culture 
own accord. The Government, however, so|terests, but the shisoku. This condition of affairs, }of Greece, the mighty power of Rome, the sturdy 
far from acting in this fashion, actually decided | however, will not last long, and, as is now the case | energy and enterprise of England, it stood at last 
upon the inauguration of Pailiament. It is} in local assemblies business men will be elected in face lo face with the stormy Atlantic, That bar- 
difficult to define the reason for the step, but it] increasing numbers. In course of time, if Japanese | rier even proved futile, for still sweeping on with 
is probable that the Cabinet were wearied of the|society remains under the influence of Western | resistless might, the old world poured her millions 
differences of opinion existing among the younger | civilization, the power of wealth will be shown, and | into the new, the tide swept over the American 
official class, who were wanting in patience | intellect, that is learning and education, willbe rele- | Comtinent from east to west, and now from the 
and perseverance, and whose resentment in con-| gated toa subordinate situation. ‘The shisoku will| Atlantic to the Pacific, the fairest Empire the 
sequence of the non-realization of their ambitions | therefore have to prepare to adapt himself to the| world has seen, a united, happy, and prosperous 
and aspirations might well have proved harassing | changed circumstances of the times. We suppose | nation, is rejoicing in glories of modern civiliza- 
to their superiors. It is not difficult to imagine | his class will gradually drift into agricultural, mer-| tion. In America, the first great cycle of civiliza- 
then that the men who occupied the higher offices| cantile, and industrial pursuits, becoming more {tion has reached its culmination. Starting from 
of State became tired of these continual bicker- | highly sensible of the value of money, while at the| the Kar East, ithas passed once round the globe. 
ings, and determined to inaugurate Parliament | same time the present business class will learn the | But it does not pause because one cycle is com- 
and give the grumblers an opportunity of trying | advantages of education. So in course of time so-| pleted. ‘This Wester’ movement of life, of Em- 
their own plans. Or it may be that, in the second | ciety will fall under the control of a new class, pos- | pire, of civilization, cannot be stopped. It is as 
place, the Government, while fully cognizant of the | sessing brains, means andinfluence. Butthischange | tesistless as the roll of the planet itself. The 
tractability of the common people, have found’ it} will not come in a day; for the sake of Japan we| broad Pacific is to bar to its progress. When 
desirable to conciliate and, so to speak, reward that] trust it will be slow and steady. Nor is it at all] Japan, thirty years ago, aweke from her 
very large class of shisoku who rendered services | likely that it will be attended by disturbance. For | slumber, it was no chance that aroused her. It 
in the Restoration, but for whom official position | the Japanese are an obedient people. Long cen-| was the coming over the seas of this mighty tide 
has not been provided. By inaugurating Parlia-] turies of submission to the most stern and exacting | which ever sweeps from East to West. It was 
ment these will be afforded an opportunity of show-| rules for the regulation of all their relations,| America, the latest Empire, the last of the old 
ing what abilities they possess. public and private, have made them so; and to-| cycle, who knocked.at the door of the nation that 
The third point involves a good deal of intri-}day they bow to the most inconvenient law or | was to be the beginning of the new. And so it is 
cacy, but is worthy of some attention. As the|rule with unquestioning readiness. They are| that in this new great cycle, Japan holds the proud 
shigoku of Satsuma and Choshiu were chiefly in-| obedient to their superiors, content to live within the] position of pioneer, Westward the star of Empire, 
strumental in the work of the Restoration it was] limits fixed by customs and laws, solicitous for the | of influence, of leadership still takes its way, and 
natural that the chief seats in the Government | general order and safety of the State, patient and [it is Japan that holds out the light to Asia to-day, 
should be occupied by them, though members of | richly endowed with natural gifts. They have shown | and proclaims the beginning of another World 
other clans shared in the administration of the | indeed that thereisa limit to their patience,as when | Era of progress. Holding this proud position all 
national affairs. The Sat-Cho element, however, | in former times farmers braved the danger of im-|the more important it is for Japan to ask very 
was the principal ingredient of the compound. | prisonment, torture, and death, to set forth their | seriously the question, What is this civilization 
During the years inimediately following the Restora-| grievances. And it has been ptoved that 270] in which Iam to take so conspicuous a part, and 
tion, the state of public affairs kept all sufficiently | years of unbroken tranquillity have not made the | how can I best fit myself for taking that part. Is 
occupied; but as matters became more methodical | Japanese less a soldier than he was in the old | civilization something which I am simply to receive 
and system and order gained foothold, the various| times. A people who so readily adapted them. | and copy, or is it something to which I must con- 
elements of the Government began to exhibit|selves to the greatest change their country had| tribute? In other words, am I to be in it a cipher 
their peculiar characteristics. Broadly speaking | undergone since its foundation, are not the least | or an essential and controlling influence? Now, in 
the statesmen of the present day may be divided] likely to be bewildered by the inauguration of|order to aid in answering this question we must 
into two classes, those who are open and straightfor-| Parliament. Difficulties may arise at the outset ;{ look at civilization itself and see what ite means. 
ward, and those who are wily aud diplomatic. The} there may be misunderstanding on the part both | From whatever point of view you look upon this fact 
former are men who would sacrifice their lives in| of the Government and the people; undesirable, | we call civilization, whether you study it in its out- 
behalf of their country; they are rich in decision so | or 1ash persons may inadvertently be admitted to} ward aspects, in its history or in its outcome and 
far as they go, but, they lack shrewdness and di-| Parliament. But rashness is not a quality which | purpose, you will get but one answer, and that an- 
plomacy, Their influence and power, however,| recommends itself to the Japanese people, and | swer is, that civilization means and demands of you, 
are by no means insignificant. ‘he second class | such errors will soon be remedied. ‘These difficul-| not imitation, not uniformity, not subserviency, 
are distinguished by their skill and Ingenuity, and|ties need not be dreaded. If we remember that | but the utmost developement of your national in- 
they easily adapt themselves to any circumstances, | society is in this country under the final control of |dividuality. Not sameness but difference, not 
but in a society where the true samuvat spirit still] the sacred Throne, which sheds a benign influence | imitation but reciprocity, are the great watch- 
predominates, and where simplicity and straight. | all around, we shall have no cause to fear that poli-| words of modern civilization, Look at civilization 
forwardness are prized, they do not command | tical excitement will lead our people to stray from| first merely in its outward aspect. What is the 
much power or influence. ‘Ihe public have athe path of order and duty. We may be told that | predominant impression it makes upon us. [tis not 
habit of saying that the Satsuma people are blunt] the quality of obedience, though hereditary in the| that of sameness, but of difference. ‘The more we 
and straightforward, and that Choshiu men excel] Japanese nation, can be affected by the influence | study it, the more are we struck by its marvellous 
in diplomacy and statesmanship, This distinction, | of the ever changing times. We do not think |complexity. Its living material is a mingling of 
however, is not necessarily correct, especially|that is probable. We cannot believe that an|races, no two of whom we alike. These are, in 
as many of the other clans are represented in the | hereditary quality will so easily yield to external| tum, made up of nations, no two of whom are 
Government. These {wo opposite parties existing | circumstances, or that even education will quickly | alike. Again the men of the same nation are 
then in the administration, it is casy too see how| impair it. Though the institution of Parliament is | grouped in political, social, and religious classes 
difficulties may arise. ‘If the men destitute of real |a novel and unprecedented one in this country, we| each with its special end, its special opinions, and 
statesmanship are allowed to do as they like, mis-| firmly believe that both Government and people | its distinctive character. And of the men them- 
takes must certainly be made, unnecessary time | will by virtue of their hereditary spirit of obedience | selves each has face and features and peculiarities 
which single him out from the rest and by which 
he is easily recognized. And so with the institu- 
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tions of civilization. They are infinitely varied to 
meet the wants of this varied human life. Political, 
social, commercial, religious, and industrial in- 
terests each with its special end in view; art, science, 
literature, and all the vast multitude of professions 
and occupations in which men must engage to 
keep this complex machinery of civilization in 
motion, are but so many illustrations of the fact 
that not sameness but difference, not uniformity 
but complexity, must be the distinguishing feature 
and genius of modern life, and, that by civiliza- 
all mere imitation is condemned. Or study civili- 
zation in its history and you get precisely the same 
result. The story of its development is the story 
of aconstantly growing complexity. In fact that 
is the story of all growth; and illustrations of it 
may be found on every hand. Our earth for ex- 
ample, we now know, was once a nebulous mass, 
each part exactly like every other part. By the 
process of evolution these parts became gradually 
differentiated from each other, until now we have 
all the wonderful and beautiful variety of land and 
ocean, mountain and valley, lake and _ river, 
fields, woods, and flowers which make the world 
such a Paradise in which to live. The change 
from sameness to difference, fron monotony to 
variety, from homogeneity to heterogenity is the 
whole story of our globe. It isthe story alsoof each 
one of us and of humanity. Our individual growth 
is a growth from monotony to variety, from homo- 
geneity to heterogeneity, from sameness to dif- 
ference. Each one of us is at first a germ, be- 
tween the different parts of which no variation can 
be found. But as it grows it becomes differentiated 
into all the various tissues and substances which 
make up the human body, this complex machinery 
of our physical system in which each part and 
organ contributes to make us the marvellous 
beings we are to-day. Just so also it has been 
with civilization. Humanity started as animalism. 
Every man was, then, like every other man. Civi- 
lization began in savagery, when all men had but 
one want, the desire for food, but one instinct, the 
instinct to live. Then life was dreary monotony; 
then was the time when men copied each other; 
then was the day for mere imitation. But the 
more man has emerged from that savage condi- 
tion, the more individualized he has become, the 
more differentiated is he from the rest. His wants 
have grown more and more varied; his ambition 
is directed to higher and nobler ends; his mind 
reaches out toward new and more difficult prob- 
lems; his institutions multiply in proportion 
to his multiplying needs. And so homogenous 
savagery has become the heterogeneous, mar- 
vellously complex thing we call civilization. The 
spirit of mere imitation, then, is a reversion to- 
ward savagery; a sign of degeneration, not of 
progress. The spirit of contribution; the desire 
to escape from monotony is the mark of the 
civilized man. Thus not only in its oulward 
aspect, but also in the very principle of its growth, 
civilization means not sameness, but difference; 
not uniformity, but complexity; not imitation, but 
contribution. We get precisely the same result 
too, when we ask what civilization is for,—what is 
its end and purpose. Go into any of the great 
cities of the West, study the action and final re- 
sult of all the doing and driving in the great busy 
town, the shops so many and so full, thousands 
that throng the streets each on his separate 
errand of business or pleasure. Think of the laws, 
the social and political machinery, the wealth, the 
trade, the wings of commerce flying over the seas, 
the vast trains of merchandise and men, speeding 
overthe land. Ask what it is all for, what is its 
purpose ; and you will find that the ultimate end of 
it is to produce the individual man and to serve 
him, All this wonderful apparatus of civiliza- 
tion, all the institutions and customs of the 
community, are to report their progress and final 
result in our homes, at the fire-sideand the cradle; 
and all are valuable or worthless just in propor- 
tion as they tell upon the character and conduct 
of the individual. The mighty host who have 
trodden the earth in ages past, lived for you and 
me; have contributed to make us what we are. 
For each one of us, the world’s great wars have 
been waged. For each, commerce spreads its 
wings over the seas, bringing to our doors the pro- 
ducts of every clime. For each, science, literature, 
and art contribute their treasures. Civilization 
works for the individual. 
nothing but the servant of the individual. Thus 
from whatever point of view we study civilization, 
whether it be in its outward aspects, In the history 
of its growth, or in its manifest end and pucpose, 
we find that it means and is the development of 
individuality. If then civilization is, in its essence, 
in its history, and in its purpose, the developement 
of individuality; and if the spirit of imitation is so 
plainly a reversion to barbarism ; it is very plain 
to see what course any nation must adopt, that 
desires to take part in the glory of modern civili- 


It is the servant, and. 


zation. Imitation is out of the question. The only 
possible way is to be found in the cultivation of indi- 
viduality, and the contribution of that individuality 
to the commonwealth. It is the first necessity to 
become not like, but different from the rest, to 
have or to be something in which the rest are 
lacking ;. to have or to be something which the 
others will be forced to admire, prize, and want. 
What is called Society in the West, the higher 
circle of Western Civilization, is now applying 
this lest of individuality to every-one who would 
enter its precincts, In the lower stage of civiliza- 
tion which marked society twenty years ago, this 
was not the case. Then uniformity or conformity 
was the test. All then were obliged to dress 
alike, think alike, talk alike. Butthat was one of 
the last survivals of barbarism. Look now at the 
best society in London, Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia. Who is there honored ? whose presence 
is in demand? whose company is prized? who 
reigns in Society. It is the man or the woman 
who is not like the rest, who is the most individual, 
who has some special talent, or genius, or gift, 
something which no one else has to contribute to 
the whole. Let a man now think that he is going 
to shine in society by carefully conforming to its 
customs, or copying its dress or manners, or re- 
peating the opinions of others, and the moment he 
tries that plan, the moment he becomes common- 
place; ¢.e. like everybody else, he is remorselessly 
dropped. Another illustration of the change which 
is taking place in this regard, isto be seen in 
fashions of modern architecture. It is a marked 
characteristic of a lower stage of civilization that 
every man builds his house just like those of 
his neighbours. Not twenty years ago, that 
was the sort of civilization we had on Ame- 
rica. The houses there were built on a stereo- 
typed plan. All city houses were exactly alike, 
all country houses in the same pattern. But 
now the principle of individuality asserts itself; 
and when a man builds a house to-day, his great 
ambition is to make it different from anything yet 
seen, The result is a marvellous change from 
monotony to variety, and rich contributions to the 
science of architecture. And the man who merely 
copies his neighbour’s house is looked upon as a 
dullard, as lacking in taste, genius, and spirit. It 
is precisely the same also in the world of trade. 
If a country has nothing of its own, nothing dis- 
tinctive, to contribute to the markets of the 
world, it is no longer of any importance in 
tle commercial list. In the mercantile woild, 
that country is prized and sought which has 
productions or commodities and manufactures 
peculiar to itself, that can nowhere else be 
found. Reciprocity, the exchange of commodities, 
is the life of trade. You must have something to 
sell which the world wants to buy, and which you 
alone can make, which is the out-come of your 
peculiar climate, or, what is better, your peculiar 
genius. There are some things which each nation 
can do better than any other nations; and for a 
people to abandon the work peculiar to their nation, 
for the sake of copying articles made by the rest of 
the world, is simply to drop out of the main chan- 
nels of trade, and to become a cipher in the com- 
mercial world of to-day. If Japan is to become 
a power in that world, it will be only through the 
cultivation and development of her own arts in 
which she so greatly excels. In the possession of 
these she is secure from competition even, for she 
has centuries of peculiar genius and experience 
behind her to aid in their production. She has in 
these something distinctive, something thoroughly 
individual, and moreover something which the 
rest of the world wants. She can therefore keep 
her place in the commercial world if she will; but 
it will be not by imitation of foreign arts. It will 
only be by the development of her own individual 
genius. And what is true in the world of trade 
is true also of the general estimation in which 
Japan will be held in the great family of nations. 
Tf she desires the honour or respect of the peoples 
of the West, she will gain it in exactly the same 
way by which they gain it from each other. She 
will gain it by simply being herself, and cultivat- 
ing her unique individuality. Self-respect is the 
sure way to gain the respect of others, See what 
it is which has given nations honour and glory in 
the past; and what it is that the world admires in 
them to-day. Always and everywhere it has been 
individuality. Among the ancient peoples of the 
West, three stand prominent in honour: the Hebrews 
Greeks, and Romans. Why? Because each was 
an imposing individuality, and each contributed a 
distinct gift to the world: the Hebrews a lofty re- 
ligion; the Greeks a marvellous genius for Art. 
the Romans, the mighty safeguard of Law. So 
too Germany, England, and America are the 
three great names in the West to-day, because of 
the imposingly distinctive character of each and 
the distinctive part each plays in the history of the 
modern world. Now as the new great cycle of the 


world’s history is begun, and Japan takes her 
place as the pioneer in the march, which starting 
again in Asia, is again to sweep round the world 
from East to West, what isto be her title to honour 
and respect, and what contribution can she make 
to modern life and to modern civilization? And I 
answer that of no nation is it more true, that she 
has simply and only to be herself. For Japan, 
even more than any other nation of modern 
times, possesses already a marvellously unique 
individuality. Her long isolation and peculiar 
history have developed in her peculiar traits, vir- 
tues, and aptitudes which render her to-day 
the most thoroughly individual, and therefore 
the most thoroughly interesting, nation of our time. 
Her course is therefore plainly marked out for her. 
Both for the sake of her standing among the 
nations, and for her own sake, it is for her to 
cherish and develop that which is peculiar to her 
own genius and life. So only can she help herself 
and so only can she make her contribution to the 
life of the world. Now permit me to close with 
two illustrations of my point, one of special interest 
to you as students of Law, and the other of interest 
lo me as an envoy of religion. You are to be the 
future lawyers, politicians, statesmen, and perhaps 
leaders of Japan. You study that you may take 
part in the shaping or in the administration of its 
law, that power by which its life is to be guarded, 
by which its order is to be secured, and its peace 
and tranquillity assured. It is therefore of essen- 
tial importance both to yourselves and your coun- 
try that you seek a safe foundation for the struc- 
ture which you are to build. Now that safe 
foundation, in the very nature of things, can 
be found nowhere else than here, in your own 
past, in your own history, in your own institutions, 
and in the unique conditions of your own national 
life. Of nothing is it more true than of the law of 
a country and its administration, that it cannot by 
any possibility be imported; that it cannot be 
gained by imitation, that it must grow by a process 
of natural development from the native soil. The 
law of a people must come out of the life of that 
people, and where a nation has had so unique, so 
distinctive, so peculiar a life as has your nation, 
any attempt to build up another foundation must 
be misleading and disastrous. A large part of law 
must be founded upon precedents, that is upon 
experience, and ous experience, your history, 
your past, all conditions of your life are unprece- 
dented. More than any other people, then, you are 
to study your own history, the past and present 
conditions of your own life, your own society, your 
national temperament, genius, and character. If 
ever a country would seem to be safe in founding 
its law upon the institutions and life of another 
country, it would be Amevica upon England, 
closely kindred as they are in blood and in langu- 
age. Yet one ofthe most eminent men in America 
once told Emerson, our great philosopher, that he 
wished it were made a penal offence to bring an 
English law-book into a court in our country, so 
pernicious had he found in his experience our 
deference to English precedents. If then not even 
English standards will answer for America, where 
in the wide world can Japan find her standing 
ground save upon the soil and in the institutions 
of her own empire? And what I have said of the 
Japanese law of the future that, it must grow out 
of the Japanese life of the past, I would also say 
most unhesitatingly of the Japanese religion of 
the future. Our friends who have come from the 
West to import a new religion are constantly 
telling you that in this matter you must begin 
anew, that you must throw away all that you have 
reverenced in the past and build upon a new and 
foreign foundation. As the representative and 
envoy of the liberal faith which is to-day spreadin 

over the West, I bring to you an entirely dit 
ferent message. I would say to you: Here also 
in your religion, it behoves your first of all to be 
loyal to your own. ‘That which you have always 
reverenced, the virtues, the wisdom, the honor of 
your ancestors ; that reverence to the power to which 
all the generations of your past have contributed, 
instead of being despised and cast out, ought to be 
made the very foundation of the reverence, the 
worship the higher religion of your future. Some of 
you perhaps remember an American who spoke to 
you here two years ago, Mr. Horace Davis, now 
President of the University of California. Ata 
recent public meeting in Boston he told this story 
of his experience in Japan, which was received 
with great applause. He said, ‘Meeting a 
Japanese lady who spoke English very well, asked 
her when she had learned it. Answering that she 
learned it in a mission school and that she came 
very near being a Christian, | asked her why she 
did not become one. She said, They told me I 
must give up my father and come to Jesus. Now 
I knew my father and he loved me. He had 
given me life and clothing and food and everthing 
Thad. But they told me.I must come to Jesus a 
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a stranger to me, and give up my father. And then, 
said Mr. Davis, she turned round upon me sud- 
denly, and said ‘What would you have done?’ 
Remembering that all that the girl could know of 
the love of God must come from the love of her 
father, I answered ‘I should stand by the old 
man.” And so in any question which may come 
to you about giving up your own and building 
upona foreign foundation, I would say also, “Stand 
by the old man. Build upon the old reverence. 
Out of your own past must grow your future. 
Plant your roots in your native soil and grow up 
there into such an individuality of your own that 
your place among the nations shall be assured, a 
place of distinctive honour and dignity which, if 
she is only true to herself, the world will assigu 
in the new cycle of civilization to the Land of the 
Rising Sun. 


THE DANGER OF IMITATION. 
—_——_—_o——_—- 
I, 


The following is Mr. Percival Lowell’s second 
lecture, delivered before the Eigo. Gakko, on 
March 22nd :— 

When in common parlance we speak of a man’s 
principles we mean that moral code to which, in 
theory at least, he attempts to conform his life. 
The term could well bear stretching. For moral 
precepts are but parts of very much more general 
laws ; laws which have their cause and their sanc- 
tion in the cosmos itself of which man is the out- 
come. Take for instance the matter of theft. 
Suppose stealing, were thought a reputable mode 
of getting a living; what would be the result? From 
the vagabond class, who would at once proceed to 
embrace their opportunity, the practice would 
speedily spread. For the new method being 
both easier and quicker than the old orthodox 
one, even those individuals who preferred to 
work would find themselves hopelessly unable to 
compete with so more than free-trade a policy. 
Pretty soon, however, production having ceased, 
the demand, or rather tlie appropriation, would 
exceed the supply, and stealing would become im- 
possible except for the most proficent few; the 
rest having perished. ‘Then would be shown the 
satire of destiny. For, in the very midst of the 
self-gratulation of the thieves, the remaining 
food supply would all be eaten up and _ the 
community, consisting at this stage only of 
the rogues most averse to toil, would either 
have to set to work again on the old tread- 
mill basis or starve. © Our condemnation of theft, 
therefore, is not a matter of mere social compact 
but of natural inevitability. From an immediate 
point of view we may, if we please, regard it asa 
mutual waiving of privilege, but at the back of this 
lies an ultimate cause upon which we all act 
instinctively. For, did we not, close upon the 
heels of the survival even of the unfittest, would 
follow their certain extinction, a retributive con- 
summation truly homeo-pathic. 

A man’s principles, therefore, are deeper rooted 
than appears ou the surface. The consecration of 
the expression to ethics is simply an heir-loom from 
the past. It has been handed down to us from 
the time when moral principles were the only 
generalized laws known, Now that we have ad- 
vanced a step in knowledge, it might be well to 
mate our words to our conceptions. A man 
of principle might well mean a man who thinks in 
keeping with those more general laws under which 
the moral ones are necessarily included. For per- 
haps no deeper distinction exists between one man 
and the next than in the scope of their mental 
horizons. Men do not differ in the reasoning 
faculty itself, that is in the quality of drawing 
direct deductions from known facts. If they did 
there would be no such thing as logic, no such 
thing as sanity, Each individual would have his 
own peculiar logic and be sane only unto him- 
self. The world would become a very Babel 
of thought. Fortunately indeed, our minds all 
work on identical laws. But people differ amaz- 
ingly in the amount of generalized intelligence 
they can bring betore the bar of judgment, or 
in other words in breadth of view. Some are 
very near-sighted, while others are wonderfully 
far-sighted. Now what I would suggest is that 
though spectacles are better than no vision, . good 
eyes are better than spectacles. 

Among such principles of general applicability is 
the fact that the universe is alive. It is a living 
thing, notin the old peisonified sense, but in a real 
one. It is in its way an organism which has grown 
to be what we see to-day and which is still in the 
act of growing. [tis as much a living thing as 
are all other living things of which it is indeed not 
only the Prototype but the matrix. The vital 
spark with which it is instinct finds at present its 


highest manifestation in man. But intelligence is. 
not confined to him. It has been gradually deve- 
loping from protoplasmic mould. The process we 
may not inappositely liken to the growth of a tree. 
Starting from an embryonic seed, the plant under 
proper light and warmth develops into a sapling, 
shoots out branches and spreads sideways as well 
asup. The main stem may represent man while 
the branches typify the lower animals. Now you 
will notice that the tree grows only at the ex- 
tremities. It is only the ends of the twigs that 
bud, blossom, and leaf. It is there only that 
takes place year after year that annual simulation 
of individual birth, love, and death. ‘The rest of 
the plant increases simply enough to supply these, 
its offspring, with sap. Nowas year after year sends 
out its sprout the active parts of the plant get to be 
farther and farther apart. Buds that were brothers 
give rise to buds which are no nearer than cousins 
and these in their turn to a yet more distant rela- 
tionship. So the process goeson. Eventually the 
boughs of least vitality die off, particularly the inner 
and lower ones, leaving no representatives. 

The analogy is one of position merely, for the 
buds of the tree do not differ intrinsically from one 
another, whereas the scions of the great cosmic 
tree of which our own family trees are but parts, 
do vary. It is in this variation that consists 
advance; but it can only take place, in just the 
same manner, at the ends. Now then process 
which had gone on from protoplasm did not 
suddenly cease when man became man. On the 
contrary, as intellect increased nature gave it 
more consideration and body less. The former, 
indeed, had already claimed her principal care 
before man was reached but it continued to receive 
more and more attention ull now the body is 
actually retrograding. Instead of becoming daily 
better fitted for the struggle for existence, ft 
is daily becoming more defenceless. Not to 
speak of all we have failed to evolve nor of 
much that we have lost by lapse of use, we are 
now in process of parting with our hair and our 
teeth, our houses and hats rendering the one super- 
flous and our cooks the other. Our diet is already 
such that we eat what the calf eats, very nearly 
what the cow eats, and then we eat both calf and 
cow. We devour premises and conclusion with 
like ease, thanks to our culinary contrivances. 
The mental has taken the place of the dental in 
our gastronomic economy. Mind is gradually dis- 
pensing with body. But the process of develop- 
ment has not changed, though its field of action 
has shifted. ‘The specialization which went on in 
man’s body in past eras and which is still so going 
on among the lower orders of life, is now, with 
him, taking place in brain. It is there that he is 
becoming more and more capable and, as a 
necessary concomitant of this, more. and more 
diverse. For this specialization can only occur 
at the point of growth, that is at the living ends of 
the family tree. It shows itself in what we call 
individuality. Every man’s life differs slightly from 
every other man’s, and as these differences are 
for the greater part transmitted, each gencration as 
it comes on to the field presents a greater diversity 
among its members than did the one that went 
before. If each of us were just like his father 
there could be no advance in the race. It is pre- 
cisely because we differ from our forefathers that 
we progress. 

For an individual is something more than a 
mere sepatate entity. He is not simply a bit 
of a general soul, descended to earth as it were 
one of a myriad snow-flakes. Because, unlike the 
snow-flake, he is a link in a long line of growth. 
He is the epitome of all went before; the preface 
to all that are to come. his is why everyone 
of us is like and yet unlike every one else; a 
similarity and a dissimilarity that are forever 
playing bo-peep with us in our attempts to com- 
prehend our fellows. For certain processes have 
been the common property of the past. These 
all of us have inherited. In a very rapid but very 
real manner, every man lives in his own early and 
seemingly uneventful career the greater part of the 
lives of all his ancestors. He does nol, it is true, 
repeat their deeds, but he does review the results of 
those deeds. He experiences in a general way their 
individual experiences; so much so that a man 
may be said to be the condensed essence of his 
ancestors. From which it follows that the worship 
of ancestors is the worship of self, although the 
worshipper may be quite ignorant of the true 
nature of the deity he adores. It is, indeed, very 
nearly the case among the peoples who practise 
it. For the progressive part of self plays a very 
small réle in their earthly comedy. The rite almost 
seems the outcome of a certain unconscions philo- 
sophy. Unfortunately for the virtue of that 


philosophy, it is the small neglected fraction of the | 


visible ego, which, if there is to be any worship 
at all, is the one to receive it. For it is to the 
other part of self as spirit to body. The former por- 


tion is but the summed up result of what the spirit 
of man has accomplished hitherto ; it is not that soul 
itself, Each one of us is born asa birthright to 
these two things in one; the idea-germinating 
power and the material to use in the precess. 
To worship the material merely is no better 
than to worship a stone, ‘since the one is really 
as incapable of spontaneity as the other. If the 
race were to stop at that point we should all 
be like watches wound up in the dark to run each 
our little day, one generation repeating mechani- 
cally just what the generation before did. But 
there is something more in self than a ce-incarna- 
tion of others. There is an instinct urging us on 
from the old and the known to the new and the 
unknown. This instinct is very much stronger in 
some persons than in others, in some races than in 
others, but it exists in all. It shows itself in those 
traits which distinguish us from our neighbours, 
and it is to its effects that we préeminently apply 
the word self. Indeed, it may well be held that 
such part only of ourselves have we the right 
to regard absolutely as our own. For those 
traits in which all men agree, the general 
human characteristics, are the work of the dead, 
the living remains of those who preceded you. 
Those thoughts of yours which are like the 
thoughts of others are not proprietorily speak- 
ing your thoughts at all, but the thoughts of. 
your ancestors. They are yours only by reflec- 
tion, as it were. You inherit them as you do your 
patriarchal houses and lands and they are just 
about as distinctively yours. In any individual 
sense, that only is your thought which your fore- 
fathers did not think. Nature points this out 
significantly. ‘The old thoughts by continued 
repetition grow to be automatic, performed almost 
without thought. She means us to be as little 
busied about them as may be, that we may give 
our whole attention to living our own lives, thus 
helping to the advance of those that are to come. 
For only those thoughts which have never been 
thought before help on the evolution of humanity. 
The rest have done their work or wil soon have 
done it. 


You see therefore that what we call self is 
the progressive principle in man. ‘Fo ignore it 
is in reality impossible, and to talk of ignoring it is 
to be ignorant of the first principles of the subject 
of which one speaks. One might as well say that 
the sun was not an essential factor in plant life 
because some plants grow in the shade, forgetful 
of the fact that shade itself is only a less potent 
form of sun, and that the air that laps them round 
has itself been suitably warmed by the very sun 
one affects to ignore. To deny the importance of 
self, and yet believe in a higher future for mankind, 
is to resemble the statesman who in the case 
of a certain money measure, voted first for 
the bill and then against the appropriation. 

The new thoughts then, those which are the 
personal product of the individual, are what con- 
stitute the motive force in mind evolution. From 
the fact that they are original creations they must 
perforce owe their existence to the only creative 
faculty we know of in man, what we call imagina- 
tion. 

Imagination then is what we eventually reach 
when we attack the question analytically. As far 
as analysis can now penetrate, it represents the 
vital spark of the psychical world. ar is its in- 
carnation, the form under which it manifests itself 
in us, 

Pardon me if I dwell a moment upon this 
fact. For the commonest sources of misconcep- 
tion occur at the beginning. ‘The fundamental 
proposition in any science looks surprisingly 
simple at first sight, and it is only when the 
student is called upon to make the inevitable 
deductions that the subject suddenly seems 
surprisingly difficult. [tis the paradox of mental 
perspective. The large but distant occupies in 
our mind’s eye precisely the same space as the 
small but near; nor is there any ear mark to 
tell which is which until we attempt to approach 
the former. We should be in the like quandary 
with material objects if experience had not cor- 
rected our first impressions, So much of a second 
nature has this correction due to experience be- 
come that we delude ourselves into the belief that 
we directly perceive the difference between the 
mountain and the molehill. Butin reality we do 
nothing of the sort. Leta mist come on to hide 
from view those details by which we have learnt 
to discriminate and we find ourselves the dupes of 
our own instinctive reasoning at once. Any one 
who has looked upon a strange landscape first in 
a fog and afterwards through a clearer air the 
next morning has smiled at the hashish-like 
ee visions which broad day dispelled. 
ndeed, it is only because our ancestors went 
for us to the mountain, found out that what 
looked so like grass was in fact trees, connected 
appearance with reality and bequeathed us the 
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report, that we now see the difference, as we take 
it, intuitively. When we shall have made a suffi- 
cient number of such excursions to corresponding 
mind-mountains we may be able to do the same 
with them, Till then we shall be obliged to make 
our estimate of values in the retinal picture, con- 
sciously. In the case of imagination, for example, 
we hardly appreciate either its scope or its im- 
portance. It is still in popular opinion more or 
less associated with the unreal, the fanciful. This 
is largely because fancy which: is one of its simpler 
forms is that one which most appeals to what may 
be called the upper masses. Its less elementary 
phases lie as yet beyond their ready comprehen- 
sion. To say that imagination is the soul of science 
sounds to them a contradiction in terms. Of the 
two halves of the apposition, the one seems to their 
ears to nullify the other. Imagination they con- 
ceive to be a quality confined almost entirely to 
art. There could be no greater mistake. It is a 
Bourbon blunder. For if on the one hand they 
have not yet learnt enough to apply the idea 
properly, on the other they have not forgot- 
ten enough to cease to apply it wrongly. They 
continue to use it in the restricted sense it 
had at the time of the renaissance. At that 
period European art received more attention than 
ever before or since, and in consequence enroll- 
ed in its service the larger part of the imagina- 
tion of the day. But times have changed. The 
thought of the Western world has turned to 
science, and to whatever object the spirit of the 
times be turned in its pursuit will be found the 
greater number of the imaginative minds at the mo- 
ment. For the drawing out of originality the prime 
requisite is not what the object is, but the amount of 
attention directed to it. To enquire now what the 
relative possibilities of either flight are or the com- 
parative wisdom of the two courses is unnecessary to 
the discussion, Certain it is that there is quite as 
much imagination required in the pursuit of phy- 
sics as of poetry. 

There is a second point I would mention 
which is indeed connected with the first. By 
imagination I do not mean the power of repre- 
sentation, which the term is sometimes taken 
to include, but the power of presentation. In 
other words, it is not the picturing mentally of 
something once registered in the brain to which 
I have reference, for properly speaking that is not 
imagination at all but memory. When 4a painter, 
for instance, calls up to mind a scene he has wit- 
nessed in order to transfer it to silk, he is not using 
imagination even if he fill in the details from his 
general knowledge rather than from particular 
remembrance; nor is he doing so when he simply 
fits two or more such scenes together. He is re- 
membering simply much. more minutely than an 
average observer would be capable of doing, be- 
cause such observation is a part of his business, 
but still only remembering. This is representa- 
tion; the awakening again to consciousness of an 
image already in the brain, although dormant there 
at the moment! By presentation I mean the 
gift of a new idea which did not previously exist 
anywhere as far as you can fathom. All of a 
sudden apparently it comes, whence you are no 
more conscious than you are conscious whence 
you come yourself. Just as you suddenly once 
upon a lime became conscious of the one, so do 
you as mysteriously become aware of the other. 
This much, however, you do know: that the idea 
rarely comes if you have not consciously been 
groping for it, thinking kindred thoughts till 
the new comer takes it into his head to feel at 
home. You may remember what Newton is said 
to have answered some one who asked him how he 
came to make his well-nigh wonderful discoveries: 
“Simply by always thinking about them.” This 
prescription alone would have entitled him to the 
diploma of a doctor of science. It is far more 
effective than one might deem it, and it is a maxim 
which everybody can apply; which everybody does 
apply every day in homeopathic doses. The 

uantity taken is so small, however, that it pro- 
pe little appreciative result. Most people think 
very sparingly and dream much. They let the 
association of ideas call up its own kaleidoscopic 
series of pictures of instead of exercising a certain 
control over the selection. If they would but 
practise the Newtonian receipt, they would soon be 
surprised at what they would be shown. What is 
more they would be delighted as they had never 
been delighted before. For no emotion sur- 
passes that of original thought. 

The pleasure springs partly from the fact that the 
thought is new tous. And as this is the link that 
connects imitation with imagination, it shall form 
my pivot word, as your own poets would say, 
from the first half of my subject to the second. 

As pessimists might put it, nature always sugars 
her pills, or, viewed more normally she always 

rovides the appetile where she means man to eat. 

ow an appetite includes two qualities, the hunger 


that urges to the act and the delight that waits 
upon the action. ‘The hunger for the new is 
secular and insatiable with the human race. In 
fact it grows by what it feeds upon. Whence the 
proverbial fascination of travel. Whence the less 
proverbial but no less potent fascination of original 
thought. Whence also the irresistible tickling to 
imitate. Similarly the glow of satisfaction follows 
both kinds of acquisition. But the one is by no 
means the equal of the other. The delight of self- 
produced novelties is to that of appropriating 
those devised by others, as the parental affection 
to the avuncular. We all take pleasure in hav- 
ing nephews and nieces when these are of alovable 
disposition, but so fond are we of our children 
that we glory in them even when they are really 
most objectionable little brats. The analogy is 
by no means far fetched. For to originate is 
to become the father of a thought,,to imitate only 
to adopt the idea another begot. 

The same motive, then, the craving for the new, 
prompts both imagination and imitation. The 
same degree of delight does not, however, follow 
their respective action. Both the agreement and 
the dissimilarity, since they have their cause in the 
very essence of things, point to a relation worth 
investigating. They are each a sanction of some- 
thing. What that proper relation is and the limits 
of the latter half of it we will take up next time. 


ee, Sees oe 


LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
———_~»—____- 
(Reuter “Speciar” ro “ Japan Mait.”| 


London, March 3oth. 


The Oxford and Cambridge boat race was 
rowed to-day. Cambridge won by two lengths. 


London, March 31st. 
Robert Lincoln has been appointed United 
States Minister to London, and Patrick Egan 
has been appointed Minister to Chili. 


The French Government has ordered a judi- 
cial enquiry into the conduct of the Directors 
for representing a prosperous condition of the 
affairs of the Comptoir d’Escompte de Paris by 
declaring an increased dividend in January 
when the real condition of the bank was so un- 
satisfactory. 

g London, April rst. 

A terribly destructive hurricane has visited 
Samoa, resulting in the demolition of nearly all 
the shipping at anchor there at the time, and 
causing great loss of life. The German and 
American men-of-war, which were totally 
wrecked, included the Adler, Olga, Eber, Van- 
dalia, Trenton, and Nipsic. Nine German 
officers and eighty-seven men were drowned, 
and four American officers and forty-six men 
found watery graves in the destruction of their 
vessels. The British cruiser Calliope was the 
only vessel thatescaped, which she did by putting 
to sea. 

London, April 4th. 

The House of Commons has agreed to the 
resolution for the increase of the Navy. The 
First Lord of the Admiralty has announced that 
the proposals will be embodied in a special bill. 


(From tHe ‘'Sincapore Free Press.’’) 


London, March 13th. 

H.M. ironclad Su//an, which was stranded 
off Malta, has sunk. 

The evidence for Zhe Times is concluded. 

The Agency of the Copper Syndicate has 
been transferred to Matheson & Co. 

A Gladstonian has been returned for the 
Barnsley division of Yorkshire by a majority 
of 2,551. 

London, March 16th. 


It is reported that the Comptoir is unable to 
meet all the liabilities, and the shares have con- 
tinually fallen. 

A Gladstonian has been elected for Kenning- 
ton by a majority of 630. 

London, March 18th. 

The condition of the King of the Netherlands 
is now causing uneasiness; slight pyaemia has 
set in. : 


TIME TABLES AND STEANERS. 
—_@—_____ 
YOKOHAMA-TOKYO RAILWAY. 
TRAINS LkAVE YOKOHAMA Station at 6.30, 7.30, 
8.45," 9 45, and 11 a.m.; and 12.15, 1.35, 2.45, 4.05," 

5, 6.30, 7.30, 8.55, 10, and rr.rst p.m. 

TRAINS Lave TéKyY8 (Shimbashi) at 6.40, 7 40, 
8.35." 9.45, and 11 a.m.; and 12.15, 1.30, 2.45, 4,* 5, 
6.15, 7.35, 8.45, 10, and 11.15} p.m. 

Farus—First Single, sex 75; Second do., sen 48, 
Third do., 25; First Return, yen 1.50; Second do; 
Seu go. 

Those marked (*) run Uhrough without stopping at ‘Tsurumi, 


Kawasaki, and Omori Stations. Those marked (1) are the same 
as above with the exception of stopping at Kawasaki Station, 


TOKAIDO RAILWAY, 


TRAINS LuAVE YOKOHAMA at 7.40 and 9.25 am., 
and 12, 2.30, 4.50, and 7.1§ p.m.; and Kozu at 7; 
9.22, and 11.55 a.m.; and 2.25, 4.50, and 7.15 p.m, 

Faras—To Hodogaya, first-class sen 10, second. 
class sen 6, third-class sex 3; to Totsuka, sex 32, sen 
19, sen g; to Ofune sex 46, sen 27, sen 13; to Fuiji- 
sawa, sen 58, sen 34, sen 16; to Hiratsuka, sen 98, 
Sen 54, Sen 25; to Oiso, yen 1.00. sen 60, sen 28; 
and to Kozu, yen 1.25, sen 75, sen 35. 


TOKAIDO (KOZU-SHIZUOKA) RAILWAY. 

‘TRAINS LeAve Kozu (down) at 9.15 a.m. and 4.07 
p.m.; and SHIZUOKA at 7.15 a.m. and 2.35 p.m. 

Fargs—First-class, yer 2.67; second-class, yen 
1.60; third.class, sen 82. 


TOKYO-SHIOGAMA RAILWAY. 


TRAINS LEAVE Uno (down) at 6.30 and 11.40 a.m., 
and 4.30 p.m.; Ursunomiya (down) at 9.49 a.m. and 
3.05 p.m.; SHIRAKAWA (down) 7.30 a.m. and 12.23 
and 5.39 p.m.; Kortyama (down) at 8.59 a.m. and 
1.§0 and 7.03 p.m.; Fuxusutma (down) at 7 and 
11.15 a.m. and 3.53 p.m.; SENDAI (down) at 5.45 and 
10.05 a.m, and 2.30 and 6.55 p.in. 

TRAINS LEAVE SHIOGAMA (up) at 6.25 and 10.40 
a.m., and 3.20 and 7.35 p.n.; SENDAI (up) at 7 and 
11.17 a.m., and 3.55 p.m.; Fukusnima (up) at 6 and 
10.01 a.m. and 2.35 p.m.; Koxtyama (up) at 8.03 
a.m., and 12.08 p.m.; Ursunomiya (up) at 7 a.m., 
and 12.02 and 4.08 p.m, 

Farns.—Ueno to Utsunomiya, first-class yen 2, 
second-class yen 1.32, third-class sex 66; to Koriyama 
yen 4.10, yeu 2.74, en 1.37; to Fukushima yen §, yen 
3.32, yen 1.66; to Sendai yen 6.45, yen 4.30, yen 2.15; 
to Shiogaina yer 6.75, yen 4.50, sen 2.25. 


‘TOKYO-MAEBASHI RAILWAY. 
‘TRAINS LEAVE TéKy6 (Ueno) at 6, 9, and 11.40 a.m., 
and 2.30 and 5.35 p.m.; and Maxsasil at 6 and 
11.40 a.m., and 2.30 and 5.35 p.m. 
Farus—First-class (Separate Compartment), yet 
2.05 ; second-class, yen 1.36; third-class, sen 68. 


MITO-OYAMA RAILWAY. 
TRAINS LeAVK« Mito (up) at 5.10 a.m. and 2.10 
p.m.; and Oyama (down) at 9 am. and 7 p.m. 
Farus—First-class, yen 1.26; second-class, sen 84; 
and sen 42. ° . 


OYAMA-KIRYU RAILWAY. 


TRAINS—LgAVE Oyama (down) at 8.55 a.m. and 
1 and 6.55 p.m., and Kiryu (up) at 6 and 11 a.m. 
and 3 p.m. 

Farrs—First-class, sen 97; second-class, sen 66; 
and third-class, se 33. 


NAGANO-UEDA RAILWAY. 
TRAINS Leave NaGANo (up) at 6 and 10 a.m., and 
3 p.m.; and UEDA (down) at 7.45 a.m., 12m., and § p.m. 
Fares—Second.class, sen 54; Third-class, sen 28, 


TAKASAKI-YOKOKAWA RAILWAY. 
TRAINS LEAVE T'AKASAKI at 6.30 and 9.25 ain, and 
12.10 and 3.05 p.m.; and Yokokawa at 8 and 10.50 
a.m,, and 1.40 and 4.45 p.m. 
Fanes—First-class, sen 75; second-class, sen 45; 
third-class, sen 25, 


SHIMBASHI, SHINAGAWA, AND AKABANE 
JUNCTION. 

Trains LEAVE SHIMBASHI at 8.10 and 10.45 a.m., 
and 1.40 and 4.50 p.m, 

Fargs—First-class, sex 54; second-class, sen 36. 
third-class, sen 18. 

TRAINS LEAVE SHINAGAWA at 8.19 and 10.54 a.m., 
and 1.49 and 4.59 p.m.; and AKABANK at 9.25 a.m., 
and 12, 3.10, and 7 p.m. : 

Fares—First-class, sex 39; second-class, sen 26; 
third-class, sex 13. 


YOKOSUKA STEAMERS. ; 
STEAMERS LEAVE the Engiish Hatoba daily at 8.00 
and 10.30, a.m., and 1.35 and 4.05 p.m.; and LEAVE 
YoxosuKa at 6.30 and 10.20 a.m., and 3.20, and 4.00 
p.m.— Fare, sen 20, 


_ Lydia, German steamer, 
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MAIL STEAMERS. 
——__—-—__—_——_ 


THE NEXT MAIL IS DUE 

From Hongkong. per P. & O. Co. Saturday, Apr. 6th.* 
From Hongkong. per M. M. Co. Sunday, April 7th.4 
From Canada, &c. per C. P. M.Co. Sunday, April 7th.¢ 
From America... per O. & O. Co. Monday, April 8th.§ 
From Shanghai, ) 

Nagasaki & ; per N. Y. K. 

Kobe ......0 
From Hongkong. per P. & O. Co. 
From America... per P. M. Co. 


Kriday, April 12th. 


Friday, Apr. 12th.|l 
Tuesday, Apr. 16th. 


Sanna nner ncn no 

* Verona left Nagasaki on April 4th. + /raouaddy passed Shi- 
monoseki April sth. t Batavia left Vancouver, B.C.,. on March 
igth. The Byron (with English mail) left Hongkong on April and 
and is due on Monday, the 8th. § Belgic lett San Francisco 
on March aoth. | Teheran left Honehowe on April qth. @ City 
of Peking left San Francisco on Marc 28th. 


THE NEXT MAIL LMAVES 
For Europe, vid 


Shanghai ...... per M. M. Co. Sunday, Apr. 7th. 
For Shanghai, ; 
Kobe, and } per N.Y. K. Tuesday, April oth. 
Nagasaki ... 
For America.. ... per P. M. Co. Tuesday, April gth. 


For Canada, &c. per C. P. M. Co. ‘Ihursday, Apr. 38th. 


For Europe, via . 


Hongkong...... per N.D. Lloyds, Sunday, April 28th. 


ooo 
LATEST SHIPPING. 
——_—_————- 


ARRIVALS. 


American bark, 237, Thaxter, 
March, Whaling 


Bounding Billow, 
2gth March,—Guam 16th 
Gear.—Captain. 

lokio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,350, Wynn, 29th 
March,—Shanghai 22nd March and _ ports, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Benarty, British steamer, 1,110, Boutillier, 30th 
March,—Kobe 28th March, General.—Cornes 
& Co. 

Suruga Maru, Japanese steamer, 436, Matsumoto, 
goth March,—Kobe 28th March, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Deccan, British steamer 2,022, Cole, 31st March, 
—Hongkong 21st March, vid: Nagasaki and 
Kobe, General.—P. & O. S.N. Co. 

Moray, British steamer, 1,411, Duncan, tst April, 
—Kobe joth March, General.—Adamson, 
Cell & Co. 

Ningchow, British steamer, 1,735, Castle, Ist 
April,—Kobe 3oth March, General.—W. M. 
Strachan & Co. . 

Tsukuba Kan (9), corvette, Captain Nomura, Ist 
April,—Yokosuka 1st April. 

Fuyo, Japanese steamer, 875, Selck, 2nd April, 
ge 28th March, Coal—Mitsu Bishi 

ha. 

Hiogo Maru, Japanese steamer, 
April,—Niiyata 27th. March, 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Sagami Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,182, Kender- 
dine, 2nd April,—Kobe rst April, General. 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

1,169, Peterson, 3rd 
April,—Hongkong 26th March, General.— 
Simon, Evers & Co. 

Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,230, Thomp- 
sen, 3rd April,—Yokkaichi 2nd April, Gene- 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Chitose Maru, Japanese steamer, 356, Kaya, 3rd 
April,—Handa 2nd April, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,166, Frahm, 
4th April,—Hakodate, 1st April, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

City of New York, American steamer, 3,500, R. 
R. Searle, 4th April,—San Francisco, 11th 
March, Mails and General.—P. M. S.S. Co. 

Nagoya Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,262, Carrew, 
4th April,—Yokkaichi 3rd April, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Pathan, British steamer, 1,762, Ray, 4th April.— 
Robe 3rd April, General.—Adamson, Bell & 


896, Sakai, and 
General.—Nip- 


0. 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, Young, 
4th April,—Kobe grd April, Mails and Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


DEPARTURES. 


Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Walter, 
1st April,—Kobe, General.— Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha. 

Oceanic, British steamer, 3,808, Metcalfe, 1st 
April,—San_ Francisco, Mails and General. 
—O. & O. S.S. Co. 

Titan, British steamer, 1,555, Brown, 1st April, 
—Kobe, General.—Butterfield & Swire. 
Satellite (8), Captain T. P. W. Nesham, 2nd 

April,—Kobe. 


Tsukuba Kan (g), corvette, Captain Nomura, 2nd 


Tokio Maru, Japanese steamer, 
General Werder, German steamer, 1,820, Eichel, 


Satsuma, British bark, 364, Swenson, 3rd April,— 
Benarty, 


Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,359) 


Moray, British stéamer, 
Fuyo, Japanese steamer, 


Sakata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,197, Spiegel- 
Deccan, British steamer 2,022, F. Cole, 4th April, 
Esmeralda, British schooner, 130, Wiseman, 4th 


Sagami Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,182, Kender- 


Hiogo Maru, Japanese steamer, 


Ningchow, British 


3 Chinese in 


sengers in second class; and 126 in steerage. 


—Marquis de Mores, Messrs. Lewis H. Withey, 
Saml. B. Sinclair, A. J. Hanwink, G. Mallinger, 
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April, —Ianonsaki. 

1,350, Wynn, 2nd 
April,—Shanghai and ports, Mails and Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


3rd April,—Hongkong via ports, Mails and 
General.—H. Ahrens & Co., Nachf. 


Newchwang, General.—Chinese. 

British steamer, 1,110, Boutillier, 
April, —Kobe, General.—Cornes & Co. 
Haswell, 
3rd April,—Kobe, Mails and General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 


3rd 


1,411, Duncan, 3rd April, 
—Kobe, General.—Adamson, Bell & Co. 

875, Selck, 4th April,— 
Nagasaki, General.— Mitsui Bussan Kaisha. 


thal, 4th April,—Niigata, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 


—Hongkong, vid Kobe, and Nagasaki, Mails 
‘ and General.—P. & O. S.N. Co. 


April,—Guam, General.—Jardine, Matheson 
& Co... 


dine, 4th April,—Hakodate, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,230, Thomp- 
sen, 4th April,—Yokkaichi, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. : 

Trifels, German steamer, 1,816, C. Lange, qth 
April,—Kobe, General.—China and Japan 
‘Trading Co. 

896, Sakai, 5th 

March,—Kobe, Yusen 

Kaisha. 


General.—Nippon 


steamer, 1,735, Castle, sth 
April,— Kobe, General.—W. M. Strachan & 
Co. 


PASSENGERS. 


ARRIVED. , 
Per Japanese steamer Tokio Maru, from Shang- 


hai and ports:—Mr. and Mrs. Phillips, Mrs. 


Nogi, Messrs. J. Whitridge, Ooko, Matsumura, 
F. Neill, J. Jolinson, and J. H. Bell in cabin; 
Mrs. and Miss Togo, Messrs. Ito, ‘Takahashi, and 
K. Takahashi in second class; and 65 passengers 
in steerage. For San Francisco: Mde. 

Wood, Miss Muse, and Mr. J. H. MacLagay in 
cabin. 

Per British steamer Deccan, from Hongkong via 
Nagasaki and Kobe :—Mr. Hood in cabin ; and 
second. 

Per American steamer City of New York, from 


San Francisco :—Rear-Admiral Belknap, Lieut.- 


Commander Norris, Mrs. Bowyer and son, Messrs. 
E. Hagens, J. M. Ringer, and H. Derner in cabin, 
For Hongkong: Mr. and Mrs. Jno. F. Campbell, 
Miss Campbell, Mr. L. Campbell, and Mrs. N. 
Matthews in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Yamashiro Maru, from 
Kobe:—Mr. and Mrs. Carter, Mr. and Mrs. 
Parsons, Miss King, Mr. Wray, Mr. Soroko, Miss 
Ito Yoshida, Mr. and Mrs. Yamada, mother, and 
son, and Mr. and Mrs, Ikeda in cabin; 4 pas- 


DEPARTED. 
Per British steamer Oceanic, for San Francisco : 


T. Koning, Thos. Forrest, Mr. and Mrs. Chum 
Luen and girl, Mrs. Neff, Miss Wisner, Mrs. C. 
Delville Wood, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. Riddell, Mr. 
and Mrs. G. L. Haarsma, Miss L. Ayres, Miss 
Muse, Messrs. J. H. McLaren, Chas. Wallis, F. 
C. Clayton, Professor John Milne, Rev. C. F. 
Heyn, Messrs. N. P. Kingdon, H. Zaeslin, Hon. 
P. Le Poer Trench, Messrs. A. Dumelin, J. Billin, 
H. W. Sale, Mrs. R. J. Cumiskey, Messrs. W. H. 
Calthorpe, A. H. Maxwell, E. C. Tracey, G. B. 
Marsh, H. B. Finnie, F. J. Neill, J. Johnstone, Y. 
Mishima, F. Oura, H. Yakasaki, J. Finlay, A. 
Geffney, Mrs. C. Roberts, Messrs. Moller and 
W. M. Davis in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Tokio Maru, for Shanghai 
and ports:—Mr. Nishi, Mr. and Mrs. Nishi, Miss 
Buckland, Messrs. H. Dick, H. Hofman, I. Aoki, 
Hayashi, Gallagher, Heyn, Kakinuchi, Matsushita, 
Inatsu, and Ishiguro in cabin; Mr. and Mrs. 
Iriye, Messrs. P. Holland, Iwami, Fujishiro, Na- 
kano, and Watanabe in second class; and 92 
passengers in steerage. 

Per German steamer General Werder, for 
Hongkong vid ports Mr. and Mrs, Ottmar von 
Moh, four children, and 2 European servants, Miss 
Stondman, Captain and Mrs. Hoelin, Miss Hoehn, 
Mr. and Mrs. Dinsdale, two children, and Euro- 
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pean servant, Miss Aikawa, Messrs. Bergmann, 
3 children, and European servant, Bock, Kildoyle, 
W. W. Hood, R. 
Symmers, Cheong Tone, Low Chan Tan, Araki, 
and Nakamura in cabin; and 20 Chinese, 1 


J. Hood, Che San and servant, 


Indian, and 4 Japanese in steerage. 
Per Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, for Kobe :— 
Prince I. Shimazu, Bishop Midon, Mr. and Mrs. 


Ochi, Captain Efford, Rev. H. Perrin, Messrs. H. 
W. Armitage, C. H. Klaus, E. Papinot, Y. Hira- 
oka, N. Hayata, S. Nakagawa, Tanaka, T. Ikeda, 


Y. Kakida, I. Mitsui, G. Mogami, and I’. Okazaki 


in cabin; 18 passengers in second class; and 227 
in steerage. 


Per Japanese steamer Sagami Maru, for Hako- 


date:—Messrs. C. Klemme and F. Klemme in 
cabin; 2 passengers in second class; and 52 in 
steerage. 


CARGOES. 


Per British steamer Oceanic, for San Francisco :— 
TRA. 
SAN NEW UTHKK 
FRANCISCO. YORK. CIiciss TOTAL. 
Hyogo w.cceeercee 126 - 126 
Yokohama 229 132 534 895 
Hongkong .......... 99 87 - 186 
Total vc... 328 345 534 1,207 
SILK. 
SAN NEW OTHEK 
FRANCISCO. YORK, CITiaS., TOTAL. 
Shanghai - 234 - 234 
Hongkong _ 272 - 272 
Yokohama... - 255 _ 255 
Total wo... _ 761 - 761 


Per Japanese steamer Tokio Maru, for Shang- 
hai and ports :—Treasure, $20,345. 

Per German steamer General Werder, for 
Hongkong vid ports :—Silk for the Continent, 13 
bales. 


REPORYS. 

The Japanese steamer Tokio Maru, Captain 
Wynn, reports :—Left Shanghai the 22nd March, 
at noon; had moderate to variable winds to Na- 
gasaki, where arrived the 24th, at 7.05 a.m. and 
left the 25th, at 5 p.m.; thence had fresh north. 
westerly winds, with moderate north-easterly sea. 
Arrived at Shimonoseki the 26th, at 7.12 a.m. and 
left again atrra.m. Arrived at Kobe the 27th, 
at 7.55 a.m. and left the 28th, at noon ; experienced 
variable winds and rainy weather. Arrived at 
Yokohama the 29th March, at 4 p.m. 

The Japanese steamer Sagamt Maru, Captain 
Kenderdine, reports:—Left Kobe the 1st April; 
had north-easterly winds and fine weather to Oo- 
shima; thence had strong westerly gale and high 
sea to Rock Island; thence to port light variable 
winds and fine weather. Arrived at Yokohama 
the 2nd April, at 7 p.m. 

The German steamer Lydia, Captain Petersen, 
reports :—Left Hongkong the 26th March, at 0.30 
p.m.; had fresh northerly winds and heavy head 
sea to Formosa ; thence had variable winds to the 
Japan Coast thence had a heavy gale from east- 
ward with S.E. seato Oshima ; thence wind shifted 
to W.N.W, and blew a heavy gale which lasted to 
Rock Island; thence to port light N.E. winds and 
fine clear weather throughout. Arrived at Yoko- 
hama the 2nd April, at 8.30 p.m. 

‘The Japanese steamer Yakasago Maru, Captain 
Thompsen, reports:— Left Yokkaichi the 2nd 
April, at 4 p.m.3 had strong to moderate winds 
from W.N.W. and clear weather to Rock. Island; 
thence to port had fresh to moderate north-easterly 
winds and clear weather. Arrived at Yokohama 
the 3rd April, at 10 a.m. 


The Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, Captain 
P. Frahm, reports :—Left Hakodate the 1st April, 
at2p.m. Arrived at Oginohama the 2nd, at 1.40 
p.m. and left the 3rd, at 8 a.m.; had variable 
airs, smooth sea and usual fine, clear, pleasant 
weather throughout. Arrived at Yokohama the 
4th April at 7.20 a.m. 

The American steamer City of New York, Cap- 
tain R. R. Searle, reports :—Left San Francisco 
the 11th March, at 3.20 p.m.; for the first 15 days 


H, | had strong S.W. to W.N.W. winds, and very 


heavy seas; thence pleasant weather and smooth 
sea, until April 2nd, when we had a gale from 
S. to S.W. (lasting 24 hours) with heavy rains, 
and swell; thence to port strong westerly winds 
and rough sea. Came southern route, and arrived 
at Yokohama the 4th April, at 1 p.m. 


The Japanese steamer Yamashiro Maru, Cap- 
tain Young, reports:—Left Kobe the 3rd April, at 
noon; -had light breeze from south, and rainy 
weather to Ooshima, which was passed at g p.m. 
the same day; thence had light cloudy weather to 
Omaisaki and moderate variable winds with 
heavy rain to Rock Island; thence to port strong 
north-easterly winds, with overcast sky. Arrived 


at Yokohama the 4th April, at 5.30 p.m. 
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LATEST COMMERCIAT.. 
——_~>—___ 
IMPORTS. 


The Yarn market still continues quiet. A few 
sales of English Spinnings are reported at low 
rates, but prices may be considered unaltered. In 
Bombay Spinnings there is little doing and prices 
are easier. In Cotton Piece Goods there is but 
a small business. 

Yarn.—Sales for the week amount to 350 bales 
English and roo bales Bombays. 


Corron Piece Goops.—The following sales are 
reported :—2,850 pieces g Ibs. Shirtings, and of 
T.-Cloths, 1,000 pieces. 

Woottens.—The sales reported are 450 pieces 
Italians, and 2,000 pieces Mousselines. 


COTTON YARNS, 


Pen iene), 
Nos. 16/24, Ordinary... .....06 $30.00 lo 31.25 
Nos. 16/24, Medium . 31.25 to 32.25 
Nos. 16/24, Good to Bes 32.25 to 33.00 
Nos. 16/24, Reverse . 33.00 to 34.00 
Nos. 28/32, Ordinary... : 32.00 to 23.00 
Nos. 28'32, Medium ..........c00 34.00 to 35.00 
~ Nos. 28/32, Good to Best ........ 35.00 to 36.50 
Nos. 38/42, Medium to Best... + °38.00 to 40.50 
No. 328, Two-fold wo... ees “+ 37-50 to 38.50 
No. 428, I'wo-fold .... sue 38.50 to 41.50 
No. 20s, Bombay see 28.00 to 29.50 
No. 16s, Bombay se =27,00 to 28.25 
Nos. 10/14, Bombay .......cseeeeee 23.50 tO 25.50 
COTTON PIECE GOODS. 


rer piace, 
Guey Shirtings—84 1h, 384 yds.'39 ificheg $1.75 to 2.25 
Grey Shistings—olh, 384 yds. 45inches 2.20 to 2.65 


¥. Cloth—7]b, 24 yards, 32 inches ...... 1.40 to 1.55 
Indigo Shictinys—12 yards, (yinches... 1.30 to 1.70 
Prints—Assorted, 24 yards, 3oinches... 1.70 to 2.30 
Cotton—Italians and Satteens Blacle, 32 ren Yann, 

INCHES nese seeseerceecectescsseesens 0.07 tO ONG 
Turkey Reds—13 to a4tb, 24 yards, 30 Pee pice, 

INCHES oes eeeeeeieceeeterereeeettetees HO LO 1.45 
Tuskey Reds—2j to 31h, 24 yards, 30 

INCHES oases teeetereseseeeeerens 150 (0 1.75 
Yurkey Reds—34 to 4b, 24 yards, 30 

INCHES eects 1.90 lo 0.20 
Velvets—Uilack, 35 yards,2zinches ... 5.00 to 6.15 
Victoria lawns, 12 yards, 42-3 inches 0.60 to 0.72 
Taffachelas, 12 yards, 43 inches ...... 1.35 to 2.25 


< a WOOLLENS, 
Plain O:teans, 40-42 yards, 32inches... $4.00 to 5.50 
Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches best 0.273 to 304 
Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches 


Medium... seeescececlesseenane 0.225 t0 25h 
Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches 

COMMON wv ecccccrerteeeeseree O.N8 to arg 
Mousseline de f.aine—Crape, 24 yards, 

BU EMCHES ...cee eee ceceeereeeneeee O84 10 0.16 
Cluths— Pilots, 54 @ 56inches ......... 0.30 to 0.45 
Cloths—Presidents, 54 @ 56 inches ... 0.50 to 0.60 
Cloths—Union, 54 @ 56 inches ......... 0.35 to 0.60 
Blankets—Scarlet and Green, 4 to 34th, 

POT Woe eeecrererereensseeteeterrernee 0.33 10 0.38 

METALS. 


Dull and drooping. Very little new business 
or fresh-enquiry. A fall in sterling exchange will 
tend to raise lay down cost here, but at present 
buyers do not seem inclined to operate, hoping 
that recent news from Europe anent Copper and 
Tin may in time effect Iron and other metals. 


rRe vlcun, 


Flat Bars, 21h... ccc ces see seen cee cee $2.90 lo 3.00 
Flat Bars, § inch..............00 3.05 to 3.10 
Round and square up to 3 inch 2.90 to 3.10 
Nailrod, assorted ................000 2.90 lo 3.00 
Nailrod, small size ... 3.10 to 3.20 
Iron Plates, assorted 330 to 3.60 
Sheet lron.................. 3-80 to 4-20 
Galvanized Iron sheets 7-00 to 7.20 
Wire Nails, assorted... 4-30 to §.00 
Tin Plates, per box ... : + §.00 to 5§.50 
Pig Iron, No.3 ......... seus 1.50 to 1.528 


KEROSENE, 
No fresh feature to report in this market, but 
prices are strong at lale rates. There is little or 
no “spot” cargo on offer, and the drop in ex- 
change markets “futures” distinctly dearer. 


QUOTATIONS. 
Chester . . » $2.07} to 2.10 
Comet 2.00 to 2.05 
Nevue ...... teesseee 1.974 tO 2.024 
Russian .........cccsseseesessseseseescsssersessee 1.95 0 2.00 


SUGAR. 

A very quiet market has prevailed throughout 
the entire week though the demand for all grades 
mains fairly steady. Sales aggregate 1,000 piculs 
of old Takao at $3.75 per picul and 1,200 piculs of 
new Takao at $3.73 per picul ; 3,000 piculs of Nami- 
ida brand fetched $3 per picul, and 4,823 piculs of 
White Refined brought $7.17} per picul, for 3,364 
piculs, 1,175 piculs at $6.60 per picul, and 384 
Piculs at $5.75 per picul. 


vemricur, 


White Refined .............ceccssereesseseees $§.60 107.40 
Manila ......5..6 3.80 to 4.00 
Taiwanfoo ... 3-45 to 3.50 
Pentama...... 3.50 to 3.60 
Namiida 3.20 to 3.50 


3-90 
to 3.85 
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-EXPORTS. 


"RAW SILK. 


Our last issue was of the 29th March, since 
which date Settlements amount to 246 piculs, di- 
vided thus :—Hanks 120 piculs, Filatures 86 piculs, 
Rereels 54 piculs. From these have to be deducted 
14 piculs Kakeda rejected. Direct shipments have 
been light—8 bales only—making the total busi- 
ness for the week equal to 254 piculs. 


The demand has not been great ; at one time 
there was decidedly more enquiry for Europe, but 
this resulted in but little actual business. Buying 
for the States has also ceased in a great measure, 
and the Market generally is rather limp. Quota- 
tions for some kinds may be reduced $10, and with 
the drop in Exchange this should help shippers. 
But the real trouble seems to be lack of orders. 
Sellers appear rather anxious to be moving, for al- 
though present stock is light, yet there are pro- 
bably more cocoons to be reeled and we shall soon 
have ‘new crop’ within measurable distance. 


Arrivals have again been very light, and the 
renewed withdrawals for home use cause the stock 
here to shew a diminution from last statistics. It 
is probable that the supplies may increase some- 
what during the next few weeks, unless a quiet 
market induces holders to keep all remaining stock 
in the interior until after new crop begins to ap- 
pear. So far the spring weather seems favourable 
for vegetation. 

There have been two shipping opportunities 
since we last wrote viz: the American and German 
mail steamers, both of which took some silk. The 
Oceanic (1st instant) had 255 bales for the States, 
and the General Werder (3rd instant) carr ied13 
bales for Italy. These departures bring the pre- 
sent export figures up to 37,687 piculs against 
33.495 at same date last year, and 22,694 on sth 
April, 1887. 

Hanks.—Some few settlements have been made 
at rather lower prices :-—Shinshu $520, Foshu 
Shimonita $540, Tomioka $505, Annaka $490, 
Hachiojt $480. A good proportion of present 
stock consists of Hank sorts. 

Filatuves.—At the beginning of the week some 
business was done in best Shinshu at the reported 
figure of $650 for Hasegawa. Latterly but little 
has been doing, Usen $640, Koshu $590, Mino 
$585 being among the parcels booked. 

Reveels,—Rather more business herein than for 
some lime past. Prices would seem to be lower 
judging from the following reported sales :—TZor- 
toise $595, Tenginsha $595, Ichimuvase and Shoru- 
sha $585, Yechigo $560. Demand seems torun on 
the medium and good medium grades, which are 
very scarce. One parcel extra Foshu (Katsuyama) 
reported sold at $640. 


Kakeda.—The movement here has been of a 
crablike nature, nothing but a rejection of 14 
piculs. Quotations nominal in the absence of any 
forward movement. 


QUOTATIONS, 
Hanks—No. caguedes 


Hanks—No. 2 (Shinshu).. _ 

Hanks—No. 2 (Joshu) $530 to 540 
Wanks—No. 24 (Shinshu) 510 to 520 
Hanks—No. 24 (Joshu) 500 to 510 
Hanks—No. 2} to 3 495 to 500 
Hanks—No.3 ..... 485 to 490 
Hanks—No., 3} ..... 470 to 480 
Filatures—Extra eee eeeee 650 to 670 
Filatures—No. 1, 10/13 deniers ......... 630 to 640 
Filatures—No. 1, 13/55, 14/16 deniers.... 620 to 630 
Filatures—No. 13, 13/16, 14/87 deniers... 600 to 610 
Filatures—No. 2, 10/15 deniers ....... 590 to 6v0 
Filatures—No. 2, 14/18 deniers . 580 to 590 
Filatures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers ......... 560 to 57¢ 
Re-reels—(Shinshu & Oshu) Best No.1... _ ; 
Re-reels—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers .., 585 to 505 
Re-reels—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 deniers... 570 to 580 
Re-reels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers ....... 560 to 570 
Re-reels—No. 3, 14/20 deniers . sessssene 540 tO 550 
Kakedas—Extra vi.ccccseseenee » Nom. 625 
Kakedas—No.1 .. « Nom. 600 to 610 
Kakedas—No. 14 .. .. Nom. 580 to 590 
Kakedas—No.2 .. se Nom. 560 to 570 
Kakedas—No. 24 . Nom. 540 to 550 


Kakedas—No. 3.. Nom. 530 to 535 
Kakedas—No. 4 ..... 
Oshu Sendai—No. 24 
Hamatsuki—No. 1,2 .. 
Hamatsuki—No. 3, 4... 
Sodai—No. 23 ...... 


Export Raw Silk Tables to 5th Ap 


ril, 1889 


on 


Sanson 1888-89, 1887-88, 1886-87, 

Bacxs, Barer, Bares, 

MUrope oo. se cececeeeeeees 19,364 14,616 10,424 
America .......cecceseeeeee. 18,007 18,194 12,234 
. Bales 37,371 32,810 22,658 
Rotel pts { Pieals 37,087 33.495 22,604 
Settlements andDirect rICULS, FICULS, rICULS, 
Export from vat fuly f 37,650 33,800 24,200 
Stock, 5th April ......... 3,450 7,050 8,400 
Available supplies to date 43,100 40,850 32,600 
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WASTE SILK. 


Only a slight increase on last week’s business, 
the present Settlements amounting to 265 piculs, 
divided thus :—Nosht 112 piculs, Kibiso 138 piculs, 
Neri 15 piculs. 


There have been some small daily doings in 
Noshi and Kibiso at about previous rates. Some 
quotations look a little easier, but all good quality 
being scarce is held very firm. - 


The export since last circular has been very 
light, the only departure being the General Werder, 
which vessel carried a few sample packages for 
Italy. The present export figures are 28,441 
piculs against 24,705 last year and 23,189 piculs 
at same date in 1887. 


Noshi.—Several parcels various district have 
been taken on the following bases :—Filature $130, 
a $107}, Afino $90, Foshu $77 to $81, Hachoji 

123}. 


Kibiso.—Herein also several small 
Filature $100 to $80, Zaguri $60, 
$43, Yechu $39, 
at $70. 

. Mawata gave rise to no transactions, but a 
parcel of Neri found buyers at $14} for the un- 
cleaned stock. . 


purchases :— 
Osha $514, Mino 
Bushu $28, Kusuito was also done 


QUOTATIONS. 
Pierced Cocoons—Good to Best ..........0000 -_ 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Best........... «$125 to 130 


Noshi-ito—Filature, Good ..... 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Medium ..... 
Noshi-ito—Oshiu, Good to Best .. 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Best ........... 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Good ... 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Medium........ 
Noshi-ito—Bushu, Good to Best 
Noshi-ito—Joshu, Best : 
Noshi-ito—Joshu, Good ..... 
Noshi-ito—joshu, Ordinary .. 
Kibiso—Filature, Best selected 
Kibiso—Filature, Seconds ......... 
Kibiso—Oshu, Good to Best 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Best......... 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Seconds 


+ 115 to 120 
+ 105 to 110 


* 120 to 125 


» 75to 80 
+ 110 to 120 
+ 500 to 105 


Kibiso—Joshu, Good to Fair........... Soto 45 
Kibiso—Joshu, Middling to Common.. 40 to 35 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Gaod ..........00 veces 45to 40 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Medium to Low ......5... 35 to 28 
Kibiso—Neri, Good to Comnton wv... TS tO Of 


Mawata—Good to Best .......c.06 csseeseeeeseese 180 tO 200 


Export Table Waste Silk to 5th April, 1889:— 


Sxason 1888-89. 1887-88. 1886-84, 

Picurs. Picuta. Picuns, 

Waste Silk.......cseecee 25,963 21,880 19,740 
Pierced Cocoons .......... 2,478 282g - 3,449 
28,441 24,705 23,189 

Settlementsand Direct PICULE. PICULS, FICULS, 
Export from 1st ‘iy } 29,700 . 28,950 26,600 
Stock, 5th April ......... 4,000 4,000 4,900 
peiannnie ——— pantciate 
Availablesuppliestodate 33,700 32,950 33,500 


Exchange las fallen considerably, and is now 
quoted as follows:—Lonpon, 4 m/s. Credits, 
3/0%; Documents 3/1; 6 m/s. Credits, 3/14; Docu- 
ments 3/14; New York, 30 d/s. U.S.G., $744; - 
4 m/s. U.S.G., $753; Paris, 4 m/s., fcs. 3.90; 6 
m/s. fcs. 3.92. : 


Estitnated Silk Stock, 5th April, 1889 :— 


Raw. PICULS. Waste. Picuns, 
Hanks........cccceesse. 840 | COCOONS ....00.000 90 
Filatures . 1,500] Noshi-ito 840 
Re-reels .. 750 | Kibiso ... 2,900 
Kakeda 222| Mawata 7S 
Oshu .. 138 | Sundries ... 95 
Taysaam _- 


Total piculs ...... 3,450! ‘Total piculs ...... 4,000 


TEA. 

Settlements are 21]. The production of New 
Teas, it is now estimated, willbe much about the 
same scale as last season. It will depend, however, 
on the demand from the States. The City of Rio de 
Janeiro leaving here on the oth instant takes nd 
new samples of Tea. 


EXCHANGE. 


Exchange has fallen to the following rates :— 


Sterling—Bank Billson demand . 
Sterling—Bank 4 months’ sight . 
Sterling—Private 4 months’ sight 
Sterling—Private 6 months’ sight 
On Paris—Bank sight ................ 
On Paris—Private 6 months’ sight . 
On Hongkong—Bank sight ............. 
On Hongkong—Private 10 days’ sight 
On Shanghai—Bank sight seus actieaehsgaae 
On Shanghai—Private 10 days’ sight......... 
On New Vork—Banle Bills on demand ...... 
On New Vork—Private 30 days’ sight 
On San Francisco—Bank Bills on demand... 7 
On San FranciscoPrivate 30 days’ sight... 74: 


ee Digitiz 
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Ry ATKINSON'S MA 
ENGLISH PERFUMERY, 


be surpasses all others for its natural fragrance. 
ATKINSON'S RENOWNED 


iy ENGLISH LAYENDER WATER, 

™ and other well-known Perfumes are un- 

Wy) equalled for their delightful and lasting 
- odour, 


ATKINSON’S 


rers— 


eo SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 


§ ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE. 
Of all Dealers, and of the Manufa 
Trade M ark—A“ White Rose" on a‘ ‘Golden p os P 


= 
YARROW’S 
Unrivalled for cleansing, esp baa and E 
J. & E. ATKINSON, 
Lyre," with Address in full. 


Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN HOUR. 


PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER, 
Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 


Jn Alibi cy MACHINERY CONSTRUCTED FOR BOATS BUILT ABROAD. 
2 Aakers Cm YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 

“a Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition. 
ae June 2, 1888. sathe 


“i 
v1 
g 


© Ob. 
3 wzZweo 
Ss oc. /z am TA 
= =\ j= Ae , 
=< Sg pa =z And see that oo ety eaohery vo Libig' ig’a Signature 
am @ ag SOREMEAT: 
ry FINEST ARD CHEAPEST 


WEAT-FLAVOURING 
ST@GK FOR SOUPS, 
MADE DISHES AND SAUGES, 


Invaluable for India as 
an Efficient Tonic in all 


Toe hal ofall Slorekeopers and Dears hroughook Intl, azs05e good in the hotveat 


Cookery Books Post Free on Application to the Climates, and for any 
Com any. length of time. 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co., Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England. 


Sold wholesale by COCKING & Co., Yokohama. . 
June 9, 1888, S2ins. 


STEEL & FILES, 


STEEL CASTINGS, &., &o, : FAIC : 
Apply to the Sole Manufacturers, ' NE ENE des A fey <2 } safest and most gentle 
T RAST SN AS Lab Aachen ee Sti a ata Pi tO We] Medicine for Infants, 
SAM Lc OSBORN & (50; The Universal Remedy for ‘Acidity of the Abenach. Children, Delicate Fe- 
? males, and the Sick 
Headache, Heartburn, Indigestion, Sour Eructations, ’ © NICK 

CLYDE STEEL AND IRON WORKS, Bilious Affections. ness of Pregnancy, 


SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND. 


a4 The Physician’s Cure 
» i for Gout, Rheumatic 
"4 Gout and Gravel: the 


Lae eH : se 
oe 2 kB. ASK FOR DINNEVOND'S WAGES 
vy mi . ) =z st February 16, 1889. 52ins. 
ay, on 
x gy ob = — NOW READY, 
a gh ¥ dy CONSTITUTION OF JAPAN: Wit Corovurzp Pray, 


June 16, 1888. 52ins. WITH THE FULL REPORT on the ERUPTION 
of BANDAI-SAN, being a reprint from 


: LAWS APPERTAINING THERETO e ‘Japan Matix” of copious translations from 
“THE TOKYO MATL.” aby es «Weseapin ty Oe 


AND THE Tokyo Journals, a Description by ‘‘Our Re- 
Lh L OAT & SPE yl porter,” and an “ Editorial,” written after a visit 
THE ONLY FOREIGN NEWSPAPER PUBLISHED IN eae ee En fo ithe: Isat 
THE. CAPITAL OF JAPAN, HE above, in Pamphlet Form, in Wrapper, ea, 


ee stitched, has been issued THIS MORN- 
HE TOKYO MAIL” is a tri-weekly | ING, and can now be obtained at this Office, or PRICE FIFTY CENTS. 


Journal published in Tokyo on Tugspay, | of Messrs. Kari & Watsu, Limited, No. 28 


Tuurspay, and Saturpay Mornings, price yen ge To be obtained at the Zapan Mail Office, or 
6 pér Annum. Subscriptions and Advertise- PRICE FIFTY CENTS. of Krtry & Watsu, Limited. 
ments received at the KOBUNSHA, Dobashi, Post Free in Japan. 
Tokyo ; and at 72, Main Street, Yokohama, “JAPAN Mart” OFrFIcE, Printed and Published for the Prorriztor at 72, Main Street, 
January rst, 1889. February 18th, 1889. ue Se Ce ee Sek 
_~< 


eekly JMail: 


A REVIEW OF JAPANESE COMMERCE, POLITICS, LITERATURE, AND ART. 


No. 15.] BRCISTER ETE THE POs YOKOHAMA, APRIL 13TH, 1889. Wik 2 [VoL. XI. 
CONTENTS. for Kyoto, where they propose to remain for|that the Authorities are considering the advisi- 
SUMMARY OF NEWS .....occeccccccsescceceseeeseeserceeeneossoen ce sucevpivaases 345 


about a month visiting various noted places in 
Kyoto and Osaka. 


Leapino ARTICLES: 
The English Title of the Japanese Sovereign ..........0..... 
‘¢ The Times ”’ and the Most-Favoured-Nation Clause 

NATIONAL TAXES .o..cccessseee cocseecesseccesseessenereerseseseseens 

Centrat Starr BoaRp Reautations 

Asoulrion oF TitLe-Deeps 

City GoveRnMENTS ..... 

Direct Nationa Taxgs 

Lanp Boox REGuLations 

CorrssronDgEXxcs :— 

The Recent Epidemic at Miura ....icsecccccscssssssesereerrees aves 
* Christian Union,” &c. 
A Protest ... 
Christian Uni 


Tue students of the Shiga Normal School are 
making arrangements to hold a regatta on Lake 
Biwa. 


Count Oyama, who went to Yokosuka to wit- 
ness the naval manoeuvres, returned to Tokyo 
on the 6th instant. 


Tur Osaka Dock Company have had a survey 
for another dock, which will be 300 feet long, 
80 feet wide, and 25 feet deep. 


Ir is stated that H.M. the Emperor will visit 
Kyoto next month, when it is expected the whole 


Bomsay ano LancasHire Corron SPINNING INQuiRY .. is : 2 . 
line of the Tokaido Railway opened. 


LATEST TRLEGRAMS.......cceccscceesseceecceeessareneeaseeee 
Satpetna INTELLIGENCE .... 
Commercial INTELLIGENCE 


The Jagan Weekly Mail, 


*€ FAIS CE QUE DOIS: ADVIENNE QUE POURRA!”? 


Captain Krmotsuxt, 1.J.N., will be sent shortly 
to England in order to enquire into and report 
on the naval system of that country. 


Resipents of Chiba Prefecture have decided to 
lay a tramway between Chibamachi and Narita 
(4 rt), and the work will be begun at once. 


A cHarity bazaar will be opened on the 13th, 
14th, and rsth instant, in the Peers’ Club, in 
Ueno Park, in aid of the Tokyo Poor Asylum. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


No notice will be taken of anonymous correspondence. 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the “ JAPAN 
WEEKLY MAIL,” must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer, not for publication, but as a 
guarantee of good faith. Itis particularly requested that 
all letters on business be addressed tu the MANAGER, 
and Cheauesbe made payable to same; and that literary 
contributions be addressed to the EpiTor. 


Tue construction of a railway between Kuma- 
moto and Kurume on the line of the Kyushu 
Railway Company will be begun next month. 


Yoxrouama: SaturpDay, APRIL 13TH, 1889. 


Mr. Kano, Superintendent of the Kobe Post 
and Telegraph Department, has been appointed 
to Niigata, and will be succeeded at Kobe by 
Mr. Ozaki. : 

Viscount Morr Kryosut, eldest son of the late 
Minister of State for Education, has been ordered 
by H.M.+the Emperor to succeed as head of 
his family. 


BIRTHS. 
On the oth instant, at 90B; Bluff, the wife of, Paut 
Exit. FREDERIC STONE of a Son. 
At 86, Main Street, April oth, the wife of H. J. GoRMAN 
of a Son. 
At Tokyo, on the roth instant, Mrs L. SALABKLLE, of 


a Daughter. 
MARRIAGE. 

On the gth April, at Christ Church, Yokohama, by the 
Rev. E. Champneys Irwine, M.A., CHARLES HiRBERT, 
second son of tbe late Chas. A. Fearon, Esq., to EVELYN 
CONSTANCE, eldest daughter of John Rickelt, Esq , of 


Yvukohama. 
DEATHS, 

On the 8th instant, CH\RLEs Epwarp MACAULEY 
Morriss, son of Edward Morriss, Manager of the Hong- 
kong and Shanghai Paniing Corporation, Yokohama. 
Drowned whilst canoeing near I'ly, aged 21. [By Telegram. ] 

On the 25th February, at Penzance, Cornwall, MARY 
TREVITHICK, widow of Irancis Trevithick, aged 70 years. 

te, japan, Joun Husry Duus, His Danish 
Majesty’s Consul, «n the morning of the 7th instant, of 
apoplexy, aged 55 years. 

On February 28th, at Denver, Colorado, ROBERT NEED- 
Ham WADDELL, aged 74 years. 


It is stated that Mr. Uzuda, a diplomatic pro- 
bationer in the Foreign Office, will be appointed 
shorly to the office of Japanese Consul at Van- 
couver, B.C. 

Count Yamapa returned to Tokyo on the 
evening of the 4th instant from Atami, where 
His Excellency had ‘been recruiting his health 
for some time past. 


Ir has been decided by the Authorities that a fine 
arts museums will be erected shortly in Kyoto 
and Nara, part of the expense being defrayed 
by the Imperial Household. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Herr ALBertT Mosse, a German employé of 
the Cabinet Office, whose term of service expires 
next month, has been re-engaged fora further 
period of ten months. 


H.I.H. Prince Haru has been attacked by a 
very mild form of measles. 


Tue Sanyo Railway extension from Himeji to 
Okayama has been surveyed. 


H.1.H. Prince Komatsu returned to the capital 
on the 4th instant from Yokosuka, the naval 
manceuvres held in the vicinity of that port 
being concluded on that day. 


H.M. tHe Emperor was present at a meeting of 
the Privy Council, on the morning of the 4th inst. 


Tue traffic receipts of the Tokyo Tramway 
Company during last month were ye 13,690.03. 


Worx on the Koto Railway, in Shiga Prefecture, 
has progressed considerably, and the line will 
be opened for traffic about the zoth instant. 
It is stated that the ceremony of opening the 
railway will take place at the Baba Station, and 


Tue meetings of the Privy Council will in future 
be held every Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday. 


Tue French Minister and Madame Sienkiewicz 
will leave the capital about the end of this month 


bility of asking H.M. the Emperor to be present. 


H.M. tue Empress has announced her intention 
of visiting the Tokyo Higher Female School, at 
Hitotsubashi, Kanda, on the 12th instant, start- 
ing from the Palace at 9 a.m. 


FigLp manceuvres of the troops in the Tokyo 
First Divisional Head-quarters and the Imperial 
Body-guards will take place about the end of 
this month in Nagano Prefecture. 


Tur members of the Osaka Legal Association 
are making arrangements to give a banquet in 
honour of M. Boissonade, who is shortly ex- 
pected to pay a visit to that city. 


Receipts from post and telegraph offices during 
last month were yen 307,207, showing an in- 
crease of yen 45,946, as compared with the 
receipts during the previous month. 


Durine last month gold and silver coins were 
struck in the Osaka Mint to the following 
amounts:—Gold 5-yen pieces yen 140,735, 
and silver 1yen pieces yen 1,005,682. 


Tue shareholders of the Nippon Copper Manu- 
facturing Company, at a recent meeting, de- 
cided to increase their capital—which is at 
present yen 500,000—to yer 3,000,000. 


A SPECIAL Meeting of medical practitioners in 
the capital was held on the afternoon of the 
sth instant in the Tokyo City Government 
Office to consider the treatment of contagious 
diseases. 


Tue laying of a telegraph line between Séul and 
Gensan by way of Chhun-chhén will be com- 
pleted before the end of next month, and com- 
munication will be opened about the beginning 
of June next. 


At the recent exhibition at Miyasaki of the pro- 
ductions of Kyushu, there were 16,800 exhibi- 
tors. Count Inouye distributed the prizes, of 
which there were 6 first-class, 24 second-class, 
and 59 third-class. 


Tue builders of Kyoto. appear to have been 
seized with a mania for the construction of lofty 
houses. There at present several being buiit of 
five and six storeys, while one in the Kitaku 
quarter is nine storeys high. 


Tue cost of new buildings for the Wakayama 
Local Government Office erected lately on the 
site of the former office, at Nishi-Minagiricho, 
which was destroyed by fire on the 13th January 
last year, is yen 20,554.671. 


Count Oxuma, accompanied by Mr. Same- 
shima, his private secretary, left the capital on 
the morning of the 6th instant for the Marine 
Sanitarium at Kamakura, where His Excellency 
proposes to remain for some time. 


Resipexts of Tokyo propose to form a company 
to be called the Nippon Meriyasu Kaisha (Japan 
Cotton and Woollen Manufactures Company 
Limited), with a capital of yen 100,000, of which 
one-third has been provided by the promoters, 
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while the remainder will be raised publicly in 
shares of yen 50 each. An application will be 
submitted shortly tothe Government for a charter. 


Tue Nippon Yusen Kaisha has intimated to the 
Communications Department that a regular line 
will be opened between Shanghai, Chefoo, Jinsen, 
Fusan, Gensan, and Vladivostock on the 18th 
instant, the service being monthly. 


Tue half-yearly general meeting of shareholders 
of the Japan Railway Company will be held on 
the 27th instant in the buildings of the Tokyo 
15th National Bank, to receive the report and 
accounts for the latter half of last year. 


Tue Authorities have decided to establish a 
central railway station on the site of the former 
barracks at Gofukubashi, as it is proposed to 
lay a railway in the city of Tokyo while proceed- 
ing with the improvement of the capital. 


Tue buildings of the Osaka Elementary Aca- 
demy, which are described as elegantly finished, 
were opened on the 3rd inst., in the presence 
of the governor, Mr. Nishimura, and other gen- 
tlemen interested in educational matters. 


Tue half-yearly general meeting of shareholders 
of the Mito Railway Company will be held about 
the 25th instant in the rooms of the Bankers 
Club, at Sakamotocho, Nihonbashi, to receive the 
report and accounts for the latter half of 1888. 


SEVERAL prominent merchants of Osaka who 
. will be able to contribute business, are or- 
ganizing a company to start an iron foundry 
and engineering establishment. A water frontage 
site on the Ajikawa will be selected for the 
works. 


It has been decided by the Osaka Railway Com- 
pany that the Osaka-Kashiwabaramura section 
(over 10 miles) will be opened for traffic on the 
23rd instant should the line be inspected by the 
officers of the Kobe Railway Office before that 
date. 


H.I.H. Prince Yamasuina arrived at Yoko- 
hama on the afternoon of the 5th instant from 
Kobe, and proceeded immediately to the capital. 
His Highness was received at Yokohama by 
their Imperial Highnesses Princes Komatsu and 
Kitashirakawa. 


AT a recent special meeting of the Koshin 
Railway Company, Mr. Nakamura Michita, Pre- 
sident of the Tokyo Rice Exchange, was nomi- 
nated Chairman of the Committee, Mr. Fujita 
having resigned that office on account of his de- 
parture for Europe. ‘ 


Tue formation of a training school for horses 
in the enclosure of the Fukiage Park hds been 
completed, and the opening will take place about 
the 15th instant, in presence of H.M. the Em- 
peror, when several officials of the Imperial 
Household will perform equestrian feats. 


Tue Sanyo Railway has very soon begun to 
affect the sea-borne traffic of the Inland Sea, 
and the Osaka Shosen Kaisha has already with- 
drawn its steamers from competition with the 
line. The steamers labour under the disadvant- 
age of having to anchor five miles from Okayama, 
while the railway runs right into the town. 


Viscount Sano, Director of the Japan Fine Arts 
Society, has asked their Imperial Majesties the 
Emperor and Empress, through the Minister of 
State for the Imperial Household, to visit the 


exhibition of fine art objects which is now open 
in the buildings of the Society, at Sakuragaoka 
Ueno, about the roth instant, where the cherry 
trees are in full bloom. 


—- 


Wirt the exception of one item—Sugar, the 
Import trade is dull. The Yarn ‘market has 
been exceedingly quiet, and the few transactions 
put through have been done at reduced rates— 
English spinnings at a decline of from 25 to 50 
cents per picul and Bombays 50 cents. In 
Cotton Piece-goods and Woollens there is 
nothing to report. There is little stirring 
in the Metal trade but the delivery of pre- 
vious purchases, the condition of exchange 
during the week and prices ruling on the 
home side making the low offers here un- 
acceptable. There is not much unsold Kero- 
sene on the market, though the stock amounts 
to nearly 300,000 cases. Deliveries are good 
and the ‘tone healthy, but buyers do not 
express. much anxiety for further business at 
present. Sugar has been quite brisk, 30,000 
piculs of all kinds having changed hands. 
Prices are well maintained for Browns, and 
White sorts have been sold at an advance 
of from 20 to 60 cents per picul, according to 
grade, and a falr quantity taken. A cargo— 
30,000 piculs of Formosa—is afloat. Dealings 
in Silk have been limited, and prices somewhat 
irregalar: The Waste Silk trade continues 


ysteady. Small quantities of Teas have becn 


made to order, but no new leaf has yet been 
fired. The temperature in the Tea dis- 
tricts has been rather lower than usual, but 
this has only checked growth somewhat, no 
damage being reported from any quarter, and 
no anxiety is felt for the young leaf. A ten- 
catty muster has been shown. Next week 
trustworthy information should be forthcoming. 
Exchange has fluctuated a little, but on the 
whole risen. 


NOTES. 


Tue Shogyo Shéimpo publishes the following 
condensed report of a speech delivered by 
Count Okuma at the opening meeting of the 
Central Tea Association the other day in 
Tokyo :—Tea Guilds in this country owe their 
existence to the discovery in America, in 1883, 
of a most abominable practice which had gained 
footing in connection with the preparation of 
tea. A suspicion having arisen in the United 
States that inferior and spurious tea was being 
imported, samples of leaf were analysed, and 
this brought to light a rascally expedient by 
which coarse and inferior tea was so coloured 
and treated that its lustre was enhanced and its 
weight increased. The subject even came 
under the notice of Congress, which at length 
passed an Act prohibiting the importation of 
spurious tea. The measure, it is true, had 
reference generally to leaf imported from 
the East, but the matter was one which 
could not be regarded lightly by Japan, 
and therefore in March, 1884, the Tea 
Guild was established by the united efforts 
of both the Government and those engaged 
in the trade. In every district branch guilds 
were formed to examine tea destined for export ; 
and it was decided to hold a general meeting 
once a year in the capital to discuss subjects 
connected with the improvement of the com- 
modity, and generally the business of local guilds. 
The beneficial results of these steps became 


gradually apparent, and now we very seldom 
hear the phrase adulterated tea. But while this 
is so, it cannot be said that the duties of such 
guilds have ceased. On the contrary still greater 
obligations rest on them, namely, the improve- 
ment of modes of cultivation and manufacture, 
and the extension of the channel of consump- 
tion. These points are of vital importance to the 
Japanese tea industry, and the guilds have most 
important functions to discharge in connection 
with them. Tea has come to be reckoned in 
Europe and America one of the most necessary 
articles of the table, on account of its delicate 
flavour, and is much liked because of its 
peculiar palatableness when drunk after food 
or wine. Under these circumstances the ques- 
tion, how should Japanese tea be cultivated 
to suit the taste of foreigners? is very import- 
ant. Our largest tea customer, as you all 
know, is America; yet while the export to that 
country for 1888 amounted to 33,168,756 Ibs., 
valued at 6,124,816 yen, the bulk of the trade for 
the previous year was greater by 2,442,750 lbs., 
valued at 478,524 yes. To restore animation 
and activity and to foster the development and 
progress of this industry, it is necessary not only 
that the sale in America should be increased, but 
that the market should be extended to Russian 
Siberia and adjacent countries. While the pro- 
spect of the tea trade is thus beset with difficulties, 
is it right that the Central Association should 
waste such valuable occasions as this in the 
amendment of phrases or clauses in bye-laws, 
or in the discussion of such trival matters as the 
collection of necessary expenses, &c., and thus 
leave important questions unconsidered? The 
Association having for its object the securing of 
business advantages for all those engaged in the 
industry, I should think all those who attend 
the meetings would be perfectly ready to effect 
retrenchment in directions where expense is 
not necessary, and to carry into practice any 
proposal or scheme which might appear to 
be beneficial. Considerable expenditure of 
funds was necessary in enforcing the stand- 
ard rules of tea guilds as fixed some years 
ago, the amount expended annually through- 
out the country for this purpose being some 
80,000 yen, but if we remember that the object 
was to improve the leaf, and that highly benefi- 
cial results have followed, we cannot but regard 
the money as well spent. Our tea merchants 
have been convinced of the ruinous con- 
sequences of trying to sell inferior and adulter- 
ated commodities, and in these favourable cir- 
cumstances no harm would ensue if the bye-laws 
and methods of examination were altered in the 
direction of liberality. Our tea guilds have 
now before them the duty of improving the 
cultivation and manufacture of tea and of extend- 
ing their market, and to this end the annual ex- 
penditure of 80,000 yen might well be diverted 
from its original purpose, and applied to the 
new objects. These are grave matters, which 
ought to come before the Central Association, 
and as the responsibility of those who meet here 
is heavy, men who have large interests in the 
industry should be sent up from the districts. 


Prorgssor T. ALEXANDER, C.E., now Professor 
of Engineering in Trinity College Dublin, writ- 
ing in Lugineering about the Kiyoto and Biwa 
Canal, says :—‘‘If you kindly allow me space, 
I shall give some account of the young Japa- 
nese gentleman who is the engineer of this 
canal, and in whom I am sure many of your 
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readers will be interested. His name is Mr, 
Tanabe, he was educated in the Kobu dai 
Gakko (Imperial College of Engineering), 
Tokio, which was founded with splendid 
liberality by the Japanese Government. Mr. 
Tanabe took his degree in 1883, in the depart- 
ment of civil engineering, with great distinction 
after a six years’ course of study. He com- 
menced by showing a fine appreciation of Gold- 
smith and Scott, and: has since developed great 
taste in literature ; he soon became the favourite 
pupil of Captain Brinkley, who spoke with 
delight of his mathematical talent. Indeed, the 
college printed, in pamphlet form, an original 
work of Mr. Tanabe’s on shearing stress due to 
travelling load systems. While just about to 
complete the practical part of his course of 
study, Mr. Tanabe lost the use of his right 
hand. He soon learned to write both Japa- 
nese and English with his left hand, and 
actually drew his diploma designs with it. 
They comprised a scheme for improving 
the navigation of one of the Japanese rivers 
by a canal cut, for already he had turned his 
attention especially to hydraulic engineering. 
The designs were exhibited among others at the 
World and Cotton Exhibition in America. 
They were works of art, and models of what en- 
gineering plans may be, as are any designs by 
the hands of Tanabe right or left, for I am glad 
to say he has recovered the use of his hand. 
By his modest and ingenuous disposition, as 
well as his rare ability, Mr. Tanabe gained the 
confidence of the Governor of Kioto, and soon 
I had the pleasure of receiving a copy, by blue 
process, of his preliminary survey of the Lake 
Biwa Canal.” Professor Alexander, with charac- 
teristic modesty, says nothing of the debt owed 
to his own remarkable abilities by every student 
of the Engineering College that came under 
his care. 


ing to our invitation ; but their prejudices were 
gradually overcome as they found that the merits 
of their properties were impartially adjudicated 
on, and that in the case of excellent objects 
the result of the examination was published in 
the Oficial Gazette. Up to the present time 
the number of days occupied in the work of the 
party was 200, and about 60,000 pieces were 
examined, showing .an average of 300 daily. 
As we proceeded on the principle that all objects 
brought in for examination during a given day 
should be dealt with the same day, the duty of 
getting through our work was at first rather 
arduous, but it became easier as our eyes be- 
came sharp-and discriminating. While our 
examination was, as it ought to be considering 
the nature of the work, deliberate and careful, 
we were not disposed to spend time over articles 
which manifestly lacked true merit; but I can 
safely assert that among those that we re- 
jected there will not be found one deserving 
of special notice. Of the total number that we 
have examined about one thousand were worth 
preservation, of which perhaps some fifteen or 
twenty might, on another inspection, be thrown 
out. As the party consisted of both Japanese 
and foreigners, who viewed the various objects 
from different standpoints, some interesting 
discoveries were made. During the reigns of 
the Empress Suiko and of the Emperor Koko 
(respectively the 34th and 59th of the line) 
there were in this country various art objects . of 
Grecian type, or of Indian or Thibetan design. 
In forther days such articles as were of obscure 
or doubtful origin were classified in three divi- 
sions: Jndo mono, Shina mono, and Shima 
mono. In the last category there were objects 
of undoubted Grecian style, suchas the bronze 
image and other relics found at the Horyiji 
Temple. Besides these there are the Mon- 
golian, Manchurian,, and Korean styles, but 
in order to the proper study of this branch 
similar investigations would have to be made in 
China. Pro-Chinese scholars have always been 
ready to attribute any excellent or antique object 
foundin this country to Chinese art workmanship, 
but it is now pretty clear that all such are the 
product of native artizans, though necessarily 
proof in support of this proposition is not easy 
to obtain. It is just possible that during the 
periods of the Emperor Yomei, 32nd, and of 
Empress Suiko, 34th of the Imperial line, 
Korean artizans may have come over to this 
country, and expert strangers from the south 
of Europe may well have found their way here 
and settled in our midst. At first such 
men would produce objects distinguished 
by the peculiar characteristics of their schools, 
but in course of time the various styles 
created by reason of imitation would all 
be merged in one Japanese type. On one 
point I cannot yet pronounce a decided opinion, 
and that is as to the presence of products 
at Horytiji of what I may call the first or fun- 
damental, style (Hon-zon-shiks). The temple 
is exceedingly rich in works representative 
of the earliest phase of Japanese art, two or 
three only being in existence in Kyoto and 
Osaka,—a marked contrast to the condition of 
matters in Europe being thus presented. It is 
possible that in the periods that I have men- 
tioned foreign artists arrived in this coun- 
try, but even if that be so, how are we to 
account for the extraordinarily rapid progress 
undergone by our fine arts in a short twenty 
years, and maintained till the reign of the 


Empress Shégun (46th of the line) unless the 
foundation had been laid by a native art school. 
Six foreigners who were in the party endorsed 
my view on this point, but while much of 
importance has been obtained it is as yet imma- 
ture to make a decided public declaration of the 
matter. One gratifying resultof our investigations 
has been the stimulus given to the preservation 
of art treasures, of which I may give you 
an illustration. Early last year a certain 
temple sent its collection of objects to the 
Court as a present, requiring, however, 1,500 yen 
in acknowledgment. No reply was sent from 
the Bureau of Imperial Archives, and on our re- 
turn to Tokyo about September last, a special 
messenger was sent by the temple authcrifies 
asking for 10,000.yen or the return of the collec- 
tion, But this is not the only object of our 
work ; another and, indeed, the main purpose is 
to stimulate our art production in the future. 
As we have to guard against the likelihood of 
art treasures in one locality being dispersed in 
our absence we have to be careful in our me- 
thods of procedure; and it is expected thata 
thorough examination of all the art objects in 
the country will extend over eight years. 


Tue Shinshu Sect of Buddhism has found an 
advocate in an unexpected quarter: the Fz . 
Shimpo takes up its cause. The Fij¢ Shimpo 
cannot be called a religious propagandist. A 
few years ago it suggested the advisability of 
Japan’s adopting Christianity by way of political 
creed: Just ascertain genera of the insect crea- 
tion are capable of assimilating themselves to their 
surroundings so as to elude attacks by enemies 
that prey on them, so the editor of the F1# 
Shimpo did, not see why a people should not 
adopt the complexion of their religious 
environment in order to avoid the aggres- 
sion of powerful nations and to obtain 
their recognition, On that occasion the 
Fé assumed towards religion in general 
the attitude so fashionable among educated 
Japanese—an attitude of supreme indifference. 
‘““We ourselves don't profess any creed, nor 
pretend to appreciate the need of such profes- 
sion,” said the 7. “But for the weak and the 
wayward something of the sort may be essen- 
tial.” Now, however, the same journal has 
come to think that in the matter of softening 
the human heart, sweetening domestic relations, 
and directing society into orderly routes, reli- 
gion has played a most important rdéle in the 
world’s history. “‘ Civilization marches with 
uncertain feet,” writes our contemporary ; ‘‘ phi- 
losophy developes slowly. Undoubtedly, then, 
the importance of religious tenets will remain 
unaltered, so far as the masses are concerned, 
for several centuries to come.” This is at any 
rate candid. The 7277 declares in effect that as 
men grow older in knowledge and wisdom, their 
need of religion will become less, but that for 
the present the multitudes cannot dispense with 
it. .Then our contemporary proceeds to say 
that Buddhism is the prevailing creed in Japan, 
but that it is divided into a number of sects, 
concerning the relative merits of which, and 
of Christianity, the 77¢, not being theologis- 
tically competent, knows nothing. Judging, 
however, by the ‘characteristic features” of 
religion, the verdict must be for the Shinshu 
Sect. Its preachers are skilful; the tact of its 
propagandists is remarkable; its temples, in- 
stead of being hidden away in sequestered 
spots like the strongholds of feudal barons, are 


JapanEsE journals publish the following ‘con- 
densed report of a speech delivered by Mr. 
Kuki, Chairman of the Committee for the In- 
vestigation of Art Treasures, béfore the Kobe 
Chamber of Commerce :—‘ After returning 
from America in the autumn of 1887, it occur- 
red tomethat the investigation of the art treasures 
of this country was a step of much importance 
and urgency, though I little expected that the 
carrying out of the duty would be entrusted to 
me. Even when it was at first put on my 
shoulders I was disinclined to accept it unless 
my views as to the manner of carrying out the 
measure were approved of; namely that to 
obviate evils which would probably arise if 
the investigation partook of the nature of 
a commission, the assistance and judgment 
of any one, whether Japanese or foreigner, 
interested in the subject should be accepted. 
The required approval having been accorded, I 
began work in May last year. The party con- 
sisted of some fifteen officials from the Cabinet, 
the Home Office, the Educational Department, 
and the Imperial Household, who were joined 
by a large number of private gentlemen, swell- 
ing the total to some fifty-two persons. In the 
present year, however, the working party, owing 
to the interesting condition of public affairs 
generally, consists only of one-half. Broadly 
speaking, the results so far of the investigation 
have been satisfactory. At first, partly in con- 
sequence of an apprehension that their treasures 
were to be taken to the capital, and partly on 
account of a disinclination to submit heirlooms 
to public criticism, people were slow in respond- 
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built in populous and accessible places, and 
_ despite the license enjoyed by its priests in 
respect of marriage and flesh-eating, its influence 
spreads and, alone among all the Sects, its 
prosperity remains unimpaired. Therefore the 
Fiji Shimpé casts its vote for the Shinshu, and 
invites the other Sects to show greater diligence 
in extending the benefits of religious doctrine 
and training to the masses of the people. We 
wish that the Tokyo journal had taken the 
‘trouble to define what are the “ characteristic 
features” of religion. Then, perhaps, it might 
have been possible to endorse the recognition 
which our contemporary gives to the Shinshu. 
But for our own part, we are of precisely the 
opposite opinion. The Shinshu Sect has always 
personified, in our eyes, that peculiar element 
prescribed for propagandists by a great author- 
ity, the subtlety of the serpent, without by any 
means adding the saving supplement, the harm- 
lessness of the dove. In fact of all Buddhist 
Sects we hold it to be the least praiseworthy. 
But then we speak without full knowledge of 
the ‘‘ characteristic features” of religion. 

Tue annual Exhibition of Art Objects, under 
the patronage of the Riuchi-kai, was opened on 
the 1st instant in Uyeno Park, and will remain 
open for thirty days. Viscount Sano, as usual, 
has busied himself to promote the affair, and his 
efforts have been attended with a measure of 
success. So far, however, the objects exhibited 
are not, as'a rule, of first-class charactey. It 
seems to be growing more and more difficult to 
induce collectors to show their treasures, or, 
perhaps we should say, to find collectors with 
treasures to show. From its earliest days, 
several years ago, the Exhibition took the 
character of a sort of fair, where dealers in 
ancient objects of art displayed their goods, 
or modern manufacturers furnished _ stalls. 
This, of course, is calculated to deter private 
exhibitors, however convenient it may be other- 
wise. As usual, the well known expert, Mr- 
Wakai, contributes largely, and so do the dealers 
Messrs. Fukui and Kurokawa. But with the 
exception of some fine pieces of lacquer, these 
collectors do not tempt the public with anything 
very choice. Mr. F.S. James, of Yokohama, has 
sent a number of specimens of porcelain and 
faience, which, tastefully arranged in a, hand- 
some case, make an attractive show. Among 
them a rectangular censer and a large ewer of 
Imari porcelain are the most meritorious. Mr. 
Kuki, Vice-Minister of State for Education and 
chief of the commission for the examination 
and cataloguing of art objects throughout the 
empire, shows a few pieces which, we must 
frankly confess, puzzle us not a little, their 
merits whether from an artistic or an antiquarian 
point of view, being difficult to discern. We have 
again to note, also, that the extraordinary laxity 
of description permitted at the exhibition of 
last year is more conspicuous than ever on this 
occasion. Mistakes which the most moderately 
competent amateur can detect at a glance, stare 
one impudently in the face, and are the more 
astounding when we remember that they must 
be perfectly patent to the managers of the 
Exhibition. It is easy to understand that a 
certain delicacy exists about declining to accept 
the descriptions sent by collectors themselves, 
but such considerations should not be allowed 
to have weight to the extent noticeable in the 
present instance. We hold it in the highest 
degree absurd that the public should be invited 


to pay their money for the purpose of viewing 
art objects which have no shadow of pretence to 
be what they are described as being. If the 
Exhibition has any raison d'etre beyond offer- 
ing facilities to a few dealers to advertise their 
wares, the objects exhibited should be genuine 
of their kind and honestly catalogued. 


A curious account of friction in military circles 
is given by the Tokyo Xoron, with, however, 
careful disclaimer of any ability to vouch for 
its truth. As muchas ten years ago, the story 
runs, an officer of Choshu extraction began to 
hold very emphatic views as to the necessity of 
a radical change in the military organization of 
the country. Finding, however, that his opinions 
did not carry weight in responsible circles, 
he organized an association called the Twentieth 
Society (Hatsuka-kai), for the purpose of edu- 
cating youths in the same way of thinking as 
himself. At first the movement had some 
success, but by degrees its adherents fell away, 
and nothing remained but to dissolve the asso- 
ciation. This happened in 1884. But though 
the organization disappeared as such, the views 
ithad promulgated remained, and by-and-by 
another association, this time under the name 
of the Monday Society (Gefsu-yo-kar) was 
formed. Nominally the purpose of the Gefsu- 
yo-kat was to encourage the study of strategy 
and tactics, but in reality its founders sought to 
foster and diffuse their own principles of mili- 
tary reform. They were so far successful in 
popularizing the association that over two thou- 
sand names were inscribed in its list of mem- 
bership, and the Authorities began to regard its 
growth with some uneasiness, not being dis- 
posed to adopt its platform. An allempt was 
made to counteract its influence by patronizing 
the Rikugun Katkosha, a large military club 
the members of which were in agreement with 
existing principles of military organization. 
But the rivalry of the Karko-sha only stirred the 
Gefsu-yo-kat to renewed exertions, and finally 
the Authorities had recourse to a more decided 
measure. They ordered the Monday Society 
to dissolve, and thus the Association came to 
anend. But the members are said to be much 
dissatisfied, and to be as earnest as ever in 
privately propagating their views. They have 
resolved, however, nolentes volentes, to await 
the opening of Parliament, when they will have 
a lawful opportunity of subjecting their ideas to 
the test of public opinion—a very prudent and 
sensible resolve. , 


Tue qualification for the suffrage and for 
membership of the Diet is declared by the 
Japanese Constitution to be the payment of at 
least 15 yer annually of direct national taxes. 
What are ‘direct national taxes?” Naturally 
this question came to be asked at once. The 
answer was important. In the category might 
be included land-tax, income-tax, tax on banks, 
tax on Hokkaido marine products, tax ‘on saké, 
tax on soy, tax on brewer’s yeast, tax on con- 
fectionary, tax on tobacco, tax on drugs, tax on 
ships, tax on vehicles, tax on industries, tax on 
trades, andso forth. The greater the number of 
taxes referred to, the larger the number of 
persons who would satisfy the qualification. 
On the 27th ultimo, however, an Imperial 
Ordinance was published defining the ‘direct 
national taxes” in question to be land-tax and 
income-tax. This announcement seems to 
have caused some disappointment. Many tax- 


payers who expected to enjoy the suffrage find 
themselves excluded. The Choya Shimbun 
also raises a question whether the official de- 
finition given by the recent Ordinance does 
not clash with the sixth article of the Law of 
the House of Peers, where it is enacted 
that there shall be returned by each City 
and Prefecture one member “ from among and 
by the fifteen male inhabitants thereof above 
the age of full thirty years, paying therein the 
highest amount of direct national taxes on land, 
industry, or trade.” The definition of the Or- 
dinance expressly applies to the Law of Election 
for the House of Peers as weil as ot the House 
of Representatives, and thus, while the Law o¢ 
Election speaks of taxes on industry and trade, 
the Ordinance speaks only of land-tax and in- 
come-tax. The discrepancy is not wholly in- 
capable of being reconciled. Income-tax is 
paid on incomes derived from all sources, 
whether land, commerce, or manufacturing. in- 
dustry, and may therefore be included in the 
expression “taxes on land, industry, or trade,” 
though the use of such loose phaseology is 
decidedly to be condemned. The intention of 
the Constitution, until explained by the Or- 
dinance of last month, must have been taken to 
be that in determining the qualifications of 
elective members of the House of Peers and 
their electors, all taxes paid on land, industry, or 
trade should be in the account. Now, however, 
it is laid down that the so-called ‘taxes on 
trade and industry” are indirect, being limited 
to income-tax. The Ordinance and the Law 
of the House of Peers do not absolutely 
contradict each other, -but the difficulty of 
bringing them into seeming concord shows 
either that greater care in drafting the latter 
might have been exercised with advantage, or 
that we have here the first example of difficulties 
pretty sure to arise when an absolutely novel 
system is transferred from paper to practice. 


WE read in the Choya Shimbun that, according 
to statistics prepared by the Department of 
Agriculture and Commerce, the total yield of 
rice in Japan in 1887 was 42,250,511 koku. 
From, this amount six per cent. has to be 
deducted for loss in cleaning, and 5 per cent. 
for diminution in bulk after storage, so that the 
total quantity of cleaned rice available for con- 
sumption was 38,659,218 koku. The popula- 
tion of Japan at the end of 1887, was 
39,069.007. Of this aggregate, seven-tenths, 
or 27,348,305, constitute the working classes, 
each unit of whom is supposed to consume 2.5 
go of rice daily, thus requiring 24,955,328 zoku 
annually. The non-working classes eat 2 go 
daily, which accounts for 8,556,112 fsoku. 
Then there is an export of 14 million koku; 


2,300,000 koku are required for brewing saké 


and 2 millions for confectionary, which gives an 
aggregate of 39,311,440 koku, or 652,222 koku 
more than the yield. The deficiency is supposed 
to be made up by Chinese rice. We do not 
profess to understand the calculation. Our 
own impression always was that large numbers 
of the labouring classes never eat any rice at all, 
living from year’s end to year’s end on barley and 
millet. If; then, the allowance for the upper 
classes is 2 go a head daily, surely 23 go is too 
liberal an estimate for the labouring classes. 


Tue Rev. Mr. Roberts will preach at the Union 
Church to-morrow morning. 
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In the authorized translation of the Annual 
Estimates that appeared recently in our columns, 
a sum of 62,000 yen is put down as ‘expense 


for re-building the Yokohama Waterworks.” 
This item has attracted the attention of one of 


our local contemporaries, who is disposed to 
regard it as an evidence that the Waterworks 
were faultily constructed, since so much money 
has to be spent on them before they have been 
two years in operation. We find the criticism 
very just and natural. The item caused us also 
some surprise, and had we not supposed it well 
known to the public that the Yokohama Water- 
works, so far from needing extensive repairs or 
re-building, have proved remarkably staunch 
and excellent, we should have published the 
explanation furnished to us by the Finance 
Department on enquiry. It isa very simple ex- 
planation. The appropriation for the Water- 
works—a sum of one million dollars—was not 
paid out by the Treasury in one sum, but was 
spread unequally over four years, and the 
amount appearing in the Estimates for the cur- 
rent year is the last instalment. This being 
a matter wholly of financial convenience, 
might, well perplex any casual reader of the 
Estimates, especially as the peculiar and mis- 
leading term ‘‘ re-building” is employed. We 
cannot pretend to say why this form of phraseo- 
logy was adopted. It isa correct translation of 
the original (Aaéchzku), but it is certainly not 


sentence of dismissal. Her Majesty declared 


herself ‘very angry with the Board for their 


attempt to deceive herself and to screen the 
offender,” and “‘summarily dismissed the Censor 
from the public service without possibility of 
re-employment.” She further ‘instructed the 
Censorate to determine a penalty for the Pre- 
sident and Vice-Presidents of the Civil Service 
Board and a severe penalty for the secretaries 
actually employed in the case.” It is a quaint 
notion that of directing one Department to deter- 
mine penalties for the heads of another. The 


unhappy J’u, at all events, did a bad stroke of 
business. 
a6 

For the purpose of administering a quiet but 
cutting rebuke this same system of corre- 
spondence between sovereign and subject evi- 
dently possesses great capacity. Wu Ta-cheng, 
Director-General of the Yellow River, has just 


furnished an example. Wu memorialized the 


Throne suggesting that some special dignities 


be conferred on the Emperor's father, Prince 
Chun. To this the Empress replies by an 


earnest paneyyric of the Prince’s virtues and 
abilities, but above all his prudent modesty. 


Whenever honours have been conferred on him, 


he has persistently declined them. Some time 
ago he was granted the right to ride in an 
apricot-yellow chair, but he never availed 
himself of the privilege. 


At the commence- 


at Edinburgh. To have his name published as 
the arch informer against Parnell meant for 
Pigott national execration and a life of hounded 
misery, if mot a worse fate. Confronted by 
this future, he sought to recover his ground 
by turning against the hand that had fed him. 
Therefore his letters to Archbishop Walsh 
and his early coquetting with Labouchtre and 
Parnell. But he worked clumsily and enabled 
the other side to perceive that the maximum 
profit might be made by sacrificing him at the 
last moment. He was accordingly . driven 
before the Commission, and badgered into a 
condition of semi-lunacy by Russell’s cross-ex- 
amination and by the discovery that his own 
twistings had landed him in a labyrinth. Des- 
perate, he went at last to his tormentors and 
said, ‘‘Get me out of the country and I will give 


you a confession to be used as you please after 


Ihave gone.” His proposition was accepted, 
with the added condition that he should swear 
never to allow himself to be brought back, 
whether for trial as a criminal or to conclude 
his evidence before the Commission, and to this 
condition the miserable wretch subscribed on the 
understanding that, if it cost him his life to keep 
his promise, his children should be cared for. 


Thus far the scheme was. cleverly worked out. 
But now began the over-acting. No sooner had 


Pigott disappeared, than the Parnellites set up the 


cry that Zhe Times’ people had made away with 
him, although from the moment his sworn con- 
fession had been handed to Labouchtre, it mani- 
festly became of the utmost importance to Zhe 
Times to get him into the witness-box again, and 
elicit all the circumstances of the confession. 
The Attorney-General would have found it an in- 
teresting metaphysical study to determine how 
and why conscience had suddenly converted into 
a penitent and self-condemning sinner the man 
who, after hours of the severest cross-examina- 
tion, had indignantly scouted 4 suggestion of 
guilt. Why, then, did the Parnellites raise this 
dust of frivolous accusation? Was it to obscure 


ment of the present reign he represented the 
danger likely to arise if worthless officers endea- 
voured to curry favour by adducing instances 
from history in order to persuade the young 
Emperor to exalt his father. The Prince, in 
view of this danger, urged that no honours 
should be conferred on him, and Her Majesty 
felt constrained to comply with his suggestion. 
“The proposal of Wu Ta-cheng,” the Empress 
proceeds, “‘ shows that the time has come when 
it is necessary to publish to all the empire the 
memorial previously presented by the Prince. 
It will then be manifest how the present dy- 


acorrect description of the purpose to which 
the money is applied, unless, indeed, some 
portion of it is to stand over as a fund for re- 
pairs. Perhaps we may be allowed to suggest 
to our contemporary that the Government De- 
partments are within two or three hours of 
Yokohama by post, and that difficulties like the 
above can be very easily solved by the simple 
device of asking for information. Japanese 
officials are always willing to be consulted and 
obliging in their replies. A newspaper's ré/e, 
we imagine, should be to collect rather than to 
ask for information, and to remove rather than 


to suggest misapprehensions. 


Tue correspondence that takes place between 
the Throne of China and its principal subjects, 
in the form of memorials from Censors or other 
high officials and replies from the Sovereign, is 
_ Often remarkably plain spoken. Some time ago 
a Censor by name J’u, presented a memorial 
suggesting that the Empress should continue to 
take an important part in the Government 
despite the young Emperor's accession. The 
Enipress answered by removing the Censor from 
office and ordering the Board of Civil Service 
to determine a fitting penalty for him, The 
Board thus found itself in a dilemma. If it 
sentenced the memorialist to a severe punish- 
ment, the sentence might read as a slight to the 
Empress herself, whose virtues and successful 
administration had inspired the Censor’s memo- 
rial. If, on the other hand, it condoned the 
offence, the young Emperor might take unbrage 
at the implied suggestion that he was not com- 
petent to rule entirely alone. In its perplexity 
the Board tried to escape by sending in an in- 
comprehensible finding. The Empress, how- 
ever, was not Satisfied. She required an expla- 
nation, and the Board, thus sorely pressed, now 
came out squarely with a proposal that the 
offender should receive some fresh appoint- 
ment of about equal rank with the censorship 
from which he had been removed, _ his 
punishment thus being limited to nominal 


blunder. 


nasty surpasses its predecessors, and what are the 


feelings of the illustrious Prince. At the same 
time a stop will be put to the secret schemes 


of any who would desire to elevate themselves 


into lofty positions by making flattering pro- 
posals.”. The Director-General of the Yellow 
River seems, therefore, to have made a bad 
He has qualified to be classed among 
secret schemers who seek to elevate themselves 
into lofty positions by flattering proposals. At 
the same time he has afforded Her Majesty an 


opportunity of proclaiming the noble character 


of Prince Chun and the great superiority of the 
Ta-Tsing to the Za-Ming Dynasty, of the 


Tartars to the Chinese. 


WE cannot but think that the Pigott drama was 
over-acted. That the man was a miserable 
rascal, capable of any moral turpitude, is 
evident, and not the smallest value attaches to 
any part of his testimony, whether it exculpated 
or incriminated Parnell. But still we imagine 
that the manner of his exit from the stage was 
too well contrived. When the news of his con- 
fession, flight, and subsequent suicide reached 
us, the story presented itself-in this light. Here 
was a man who had been plainly willing to sell 
himself to either side, but who, failing to obtain 
tempting terms from the Parnellites, had sold 
himself to Zhe Zémes first. Then came the 
prospect of a Royal Commission as well as the 


possibility of having to stand in the witness-box 


their own proceedings? Assuredly Pigott could 
never have left London 


if Labouchtre and 
Labouchtre’s friends had desired to keep him 
there. A word to the police would have settled 
that question as effectually as though Pigott had 
been arrested and lodged in Newgate. Why 
was not the word spoken? If the man’s con- 
fession was made without conditions, it became 
the duty of Labouchére and of every honest 
citizen to see that such a perjured scoundrel 
was brought to justice. If it was made con- 
ditionally, it became the interest of Labouchere 
and of all persons pitted against 7’h¢ Times, to 
see that he did not again appear before the Com- 
mission. Shall we say that no steps were taken 
to detain him? Or shall we say that measures 
were adopted to facilitate his flight? At all events 
he fled, and the Parnellites were found proclaim- 
ing what they cannot have believed for an instant, 
that Zhe Times had spirited him away. Then 
came his arrest and suicide at Madrid. Even 
had the drama ended there, its credibility could 
scarcely have stood the test of public opinion. 
But it went farther, needlessly far. On Pigott’s 
person was found a letter; addressed to the 
Dublin solicitor of Zhe Times, asking the 
latter to send ‘ what he had promised.” Thus 
dying, Pigott left behind him a covert accusa- 
tion that Zhe Zimes had connived at his escape 
and engaged to pay him for running away. 
This, we say, was over-playing the drama. 
And now we are informed by the telegram that 
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Mr. Parnell thinks it his duty to provide for the 
children of Pigott. Why is it his duty? When 
has this cold, calculating politician shown him- 
self the creature of such romantic sympathies? 
If it is his duty to provide for the children of 
the man who sold him and would have utterly 
ruined him for gold, what must his duty be to 
the children of the men brained, shot down, 
beaten, or stabbed to death in the agitation that 
his followers have fanned and fostered? These 
distinctions are beyond us. We believe Mr. 
Parnell to be as honest and clean-handed as it 
is possible fora man to be in the outer ranks of 
whose supporters are some of the blackest mis- 
creants that the sun ever shone on, and among 
whose fellow-workers are persons dead to every 
dictate of conscience and morality. We believe, 
too, that Ireland must have home rule, since 
Cromwellian methods of government are not 
possible at this hour of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. But we would fain see the momen- 
tous problem raised far above the reach 
of waves of false sentiment such as this 
over-played drama has set rolling. The cause 
of Ireland cannot be finally judged in a Court 
of Law. It stands already before a far higher 
tribunal. The only comfort remaining at pre- 
sent is that the Royal Commission is going on 
quietly and imperturbably with its work, and 
that the accidental apparition of that too com- 
mon character in Irish annals, 4 mercenary 
traitor, and the extraordinary credulity of a 
leading newspaper are not to weigh down the 
scales of a great nation’s verdict in a matter so 
closely touching its stability and reputation. 


SHANGHAI papers have arrived to the 3rd inst. 
A rather extensive fire occurred in the Model 
Settlement on the 2gth ult., which, breaking out 
-at midnight, demolished a block of eleven 
houses, notwithstanding that the Fire Brigade 
was early on tHe spot and nine streams of water 
were brought to play on the conflagration. * 
* * A translation from the Hu Pao in the 
NV.-C. Daily News says the Viceroy of Canton 
is taking measures for the introduction of gas, 
having tried the experiment by lighting his own 
Yamén with it. The City of Rams is still 
generally lighted with tiny lamps in which ve- 
getable oils are burned, kerosene being in but 
little use comparatively. The Viceroy has or- 
dered the City Magistrates to obtain from the 
tipaos statistics showing the monthly cost of the 
‘oil used, so as to make a comparison with esti- 
mates for a gas service before coming toa deci- 
sion. * ™ * The Shén Pao says “the 
North Formosa Railway is going ahead. Ori- 
ginally extending only from T‘ai-peh to Sih- 
k‘ow, and then prolonged to Nan-‘kong, it is 
now being pushed on to Wu-tu and Lub-tu, 
and is expected to reach Kelung this sum- 
mer or autumn if too much rain does not 
fall.” Probably nothing remains now of the 
material and plant of the Woosung Railway, 
which after being purchased by the Chinese was 
shipped to Formosa and there left to lie rotting 
and rusting fot years afterwards. * * * 
The particulars of the late accident on the 
Tientsin-Tangku Railway go to show that the 
methods of working that lime are somewhat 
loose. The V. C. Daily News says:—“ From 
later information we are able to correct in some 
particulars the account which we previously 
gave of the accident on the Tientsin-Tangku 
railway on the 25th ult. It appears that 
the up train from Tong-shan was so much 


cerned. They are supplemented by some re- 
ferences to a time when, according to the ¥z/1's 
view, official Japan was attacked by a temporary 
vertigo in favour of a certain Eurupean country, 
and when this political feeling was even carried 
into the domain of commerce. Happily those 
days belong to a past not likely to return, at 
least so says the ¥7#. But does it not occur 
to our contemporary that if journalistic influence 
could determine the trend of a nation’s com- 
merce, there would bea very fair prospect of 
Japan’s doing for the United States all, and a 
good deal more than all, that she did for that 
“certain European country ” when the “ vertigo” 
was at its height? The United States have 
deserved eminently well of Japan. We admit 
that most frankly and unreservedly. But we 
doubt whether such a very strong partisan as the 
Fyt Shimpo can with thorough grace con- 
gratulate itself and its readers on the demise 
of an era of partiality. 


delayed that it did not leave Tangku for 
Tientsin until nearly 9 p.m., instead of at 4.40 
p.m. The down train which left Tientsin at 4.35 
p.m., waited at the half-way siding until about 
8.30 p.m., and then went on, but whether the 
engine-driver went on on his own responsibi- 
lity, or was over-persuaded by the native em- 
ployés of the Company, will never be known. 
Itis reported, however, that there were no lights 
on his engine, but the driver of the up train (who 
had the-usual lights on his engine) saw sparks 
ahead, and reversed his engine, fearing that there 
was something wrong, and had nearly brought 
his train to a stand when the collision occurred. 
He was thrown off his engine a distance of 
twenty feet, but was only bruised. The driver 
of the down train, Jarvis, died about two hours 
after the accident, it is supposed from scalding 
by steam or boiling water. The carriages on 
the down train next the engine were completely 
smashed and caught fire, and twelve native 
passengers and two firemen were either crushed 
or burnt to death. Had there been telegraphic 
communication between the way stations on 
the line, the accident could not have happened. 
There was no foreign guard on the down train. 
No one on the up train was injured. Both 
engines are rendered useless, and the Railway 
Company has lost four carriages and some 
trucks. At the inquest which was held in 
Tientsin on the body of Jarvis, the jury returned 
a verdict of accidental death.” 


Tue Hiogo News has changed owners. Its 
first number under the new proprietorship came 
out on the rst instant, and announced itself 
modestly as follows :—“‘ It is not unusual for the 
new proprietors of a business to be lavish of 
promises of improvement, and indeed a rose- 
tinted programme is almost expected on such 
occasions. We, however, propose to vary the 
ordinary routine by abstaining from raising ex- 
pectations that might, through circumstances at 
present wholly unforeseen we are glad to say, 
be doomed to disappointment. But, while ad- 
hering to this resolution, we may be permitted 
io mention that we will steadfastly adhere 
to the honourable traditions that haye earned 
for the Hyogo News the good repute it now 
enjoys, and make it our earnest endeavour 
to render the paper worthy of a district that is 
tapidly growing in wealth and importance. At 
all times performance is better than mere empty 
promise, and upon the former we must depend 
for a continuance of the support so liberally 


accorded to our predecessors.” 


* 
* * 


It is an open secret that much dissatisfaction 
was felt by the foreign community of Kobe 
about the manner of conducting the paper under 
the former regimen, and about the tone it 
adopted in discussing Japanese affairs. The 
new owners intend to be at once more enter- 
prising and more liberal. We wish them every 
success. Their intention, we believe, is to 
secure the services of a competent editor on the 
spot, or to procure one from England. The 
latter plan, though desirable from some points 
of view, is open to the objection that the new 
comer is pretty sure to be utterly ignorant of 
Japan and her affairs, so that for a long time 
after his arrival he would be liable to blunder 
painfully. However, nothing worthy of accom- 
plishment can be accomplished without trouble. 
Kobe certainly wants a better paper than the 
Hyogo News has hitherto been. 


THE steps taken by the Government of the 
United States in respect of the lkejima incident 
have afforded strong satisfaction to Japan. It 
will be remembered that owing to the careless- 
ness of an American man-of-war in placing a 
target for gun practice near the coast of the 
island of Ike, several Japanese lost their lives. 
The officer responsible for the catastrophe was 
tried by Court-martial and acquitted, the Court 
adopting a view which remains to this day un- 
explained and inexplicable. The Government 
in Washington, however, did not endorse the 
acquittal. Further steps were taken, and a sum 
of fifteen thousand dollars in gold has now been 
paid by America for distribution among the 
families of the persons killed. The vernacular 
press writes in strong terms of this liberal act, 
the Fiji Shimpo being especially laudatory. It 
is true, our contemporary says, that nothing 
more than justice has been done; but then, 
how often is justice done by the strong to 
the weak? Seldom indeed, the ¥/#/ thinks, if 
Japan’s experiences are to be counted conclu- 
sive. The United States is the one honourable 
exception to the rule of arbitrary and illiberal 
conduct pursued in past years towards this 
empire by Western Powers. America acted as 
Japan’s adviser and counsellor when other 
nations would have taken advantage of her in- 
experience, and America always refrained from 
imposing penalties and exacting indemnities 
when her citizens suffered violence at the hands 
of Japanese. Now, indeed, Japan is happy in 
the assurance that all Western States are her 
friends, But the memory of the past binds her 
with exceptional closeness to the United States, 
and this Ikejima. affairs tightens the bond. 
What America hands to Japan is, not a sum of 
fifteen thousand dollars, but the gift of inter- 
national friendship and impartial procedure. 


Graver apprehensions were entertained on Mon- 
day morning as to the fate of two of our 
residents, who left on Sunday forenoon on a 
boating excursion, and had not then returned. 
A picnic party was made up by members of 
the Amateur Rowing Club to Tomioka, and 
the party started about ten o’clock in five boats, 
fone a house-boat, and the other a punt, 
driven’ by a manual propeller. The last men- 
tioned craft was occupied by Mr. H. W. Mans- 


* 
; * # 
These are the 717:’s sentiments, as usual very 
warm and outspoken where America is con- 
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field of the New Oriental Bank, and Mr. C. 
About 
eleven o'clock the wind suddenly breezed 
up from the south-west, increasing rapidly in 
strength and creating quite a dangerous sea off 
Hommoku, where the house-boat and punt then 
were, the others being a considerable distance 
The house-boat, unable to make 


Breslauer of Messrs. Strachan & Co.'s. 


in advance. 
any progress, was compelled to seek shelter in 


Hommoku, but the punt persisted in the attempt 


to advance as long as it remained within sight. 
It never reached Tomioka, however, and whenthe 
wind dropped somewhat in the afternoon no sign 
of it could be seen. The friends of the missing 
gentlemen, finding no trace of the boat or its 
occupants all along the coast, and replies to 
telegrams giving no information, then went to 
Mr. Whitfield who, despite the lateness of 
the hour, at once had steam got up and 
proceeded in his launch to the vicinity where 
the punt was last seen, and made as thorough a 
search as the darkness would permit, but with- 
out avail. It was feared that, unable to keep the 
boat’s head to the wind and sea, the occupants 
had allowed her to fall off and fill with water. 
As the punt contained a considerable quantity 
of iron machinery it was believed thatshe could 
not be kept afloat. In the hope, however, that 
she might have drifted across the bay, one of the 
Kencho launches started at an early hour on 
Monday morning for the Kisaradzu shore, while 
the P, & O. tug searched off Hommoku. 


* * 
We regret to say that the fears entertained 


in reference to the safety of Messrs. Mansfield 
and Breslauer seem'to be too well founded, 
Mr. Wileman, who proceeded in a launch 


Satsuma, to death. 
mented by newspaper reports that Counts 
Inouye and Yainada had subscribed to Nishino’s 


and Mr. K. Kaneko, Private Secretaries of Count 
Ito. ‘That these gentlemen themselves undertook 
wide researches in the domain of constitutional 
Neither 
the history nor the principles of any constitutional 
polity in the Occident escaped their attention. 
They and they alone, under Count Ito’s direction, 
prepared the various drafts and discussed them 
minutely and repeatedly before they were sub- 
mitted to the Privy Council for deliberation. 
It is true that some German experts were em- 
ployed by the Japanese Government after Count 


law is perfectly well known in Japan. 


Ito’s return from Europe, but they were engaged 


chiefly in giving advice with reference to the 
ordinary administrative and legislative affairs of 


the country. We may add that not even in 


preparing the English translation of the Con- 
stitution and accompanying laws were the ser- 


vices of any English expert employed. 


Tue Setron Zasshi tries to blow some seeds o 
dissension into the Sat-cho camp. Could the 
two great clans be alienated, the strong coalition 
that has hitherto held the reins of government 
would be at once vulnerable. Therefore the 
organ of the Dado Danketsu, after recalling 
the fact that in bygone times the men of Chéshiu 
were called zoku (rascals) by the Southern clan, 
observes that, although for twenty years the two 
parties have been politically united, a little cloud 


appeared on the horizon of their friendship last 
February when Nishino Buntaro, a native of 


Chéshiu, did Viscount Mori, a native of 


The mischief was aug- 


the new Constitution will not grant, and which 
it was specially.devised not to concede.” This 
assertion is remarkable, in the first place be- 
cause, being based on pure hypothesis, it is 
nevertheless made with all the assurance of 
accurate knowledge, and in the second place 
because it is exceedingly misleading. A journal 
of such standing as the Manchester Guardian 
ought not to be so ignorant of constitutional law 
as to imagine that a clause investing Parliament 
with competence to dismiss the Cabinet finds a 
place in any Constitution. The English Cons- 
titution, such as it is, contains no provision of 
the kind, and it would surely be a little extrava- 
gant to expect that Japan should begin at a 
point more advanced than that reached by Eng- 
and after a long career of limited monarchism. 
But, indeed, the Manchester journal carries its 
criticism still farther. It affirms not only that 
the Constitution refrains from making the Cab- 
inet’s tenure of office dependent upon the will of 
Parliament, but even that the Constitution is 
‘“ specially, devised not to concede this.” Tous 
who have read the Constitution—which the 
Manchester paper had not when it wrote—this 

is news indeed. We have not found any special 
provision making the Cabinet independent of 
an adverse vote in the Diet. We have found 

simply that the Ministers are to be responsible 

to the Throne, just as they are in England. It 

was very enterprising on the part of the Jfan- 

chester Guardian to write so confidently about 

the contents of an unknown document, and we 

regret that its courage was not tempered with 

more circumspection. 


Tuere has been much talk in Tokyo lately 


funeral, which reports the Secron alludes to as 
though they are quite within the range of 
credibility, an ingenious but not ingenuous 
method of reviving an expired canard. Another 
source of discontent is said to be that, whereas 
posthumous rank was conferred on Saigo 
Takamori, no such mark of Imperial clemency 
has been extended to Mayebara Issei, who 
played a réle precisely similar to that of Saigo. 
The Secron, while remarking that the report 
about the funeral money was contradicted, 
nevertheless professes to think that its contribu- 
tion by an individual ought to be regarded as an 
individual act, and not to be suffered to come 
between two parties. Our contemporary is 
further of opinion that the honour paid to Saigo 
should be extended to Mayebara also, which is 
a very proper and impartial view. We-are not 
concerned to enquire how much of subtlety or 
how much of sincerity these utterances contain, 
but it does seem astonishing that the Sefron 
Zasshi should speak thus lightly of the notion 
of two Ministers of State contributing money 
towards the funeral expenses of the assassin of 
one oftheir colleagues. Does the Se’ron Zassht 


about the supposed imminence of a seismic 
convulsion, such as the phenomenon that 
wrecked the city in 1855. Two indications are 
quoted by the prophets of evil; one being, of 
course, the recent frequency of slight shocks, 
and the other a turbid condition said to have 
been assumed by the well water in various dis- 
tricts of Tokyo. At the same time, comfort is 
drawn from the exceedingly local character of 
the shocks: the area affected by them is thought 
to be too limited to consist with indications of 
a serious quake. Attempts have been made 
to compare the state of affairs observed lately 
with the events recorded as having occurred im- 
mediately before the catastrophe of 1855, but 
inasmuch as the annals of the latter period are 
very scanty, no satisfactory conclusion can be 
come to. It seems tous that what the wise- 
acres do is to predict a bad earthquake every 
day, by which continuous process they are not 
unlikely to make a hit in the course of time. 


to Kisaradzu and vicinity, found no trace 
of the punt or its occupants, and returned 
to Yokohama early on Monday afternoon, but 
Mr. A. L. Robinson, who went to Yokosuka, 
recovered the boat, which had been picked 
up by a junk close to Yokosuka. It was cap- 
sized when found. 
«6 

We received information on Wednesday to the 
effect that the fishermen on the beach at Hom- 
moku saw the boat accident of Sunday last, and 
witnessed Messrs. Mansfield and Breslauer 
holding on to the capsized craft until, becoming 
exhausted, they were washed away from. her and 
sank. Enquiries made on the spot, however, 
failed entirely to elicit a corroboration of the 
report, and the story subsequently being carried 
to the police the Inspector sent men to Hom- 
moku, but with no result. 


Tue promulgation of the Constitution has 
naturally attracted journalistic attention in the 
United States, and as usual we find that the 
trans-Pacific papers labour under misapprehen- 
sions. The New York Sun, for instance, says: 


THERE appears to be a slight difference of 
opinion among the dramatic critics of Yokohama 
as to what is comedy. One writer says: “‘ ‘The 


—‘* Since Count Ito returned to his native land 
a force of German constitutional lawyers and 
administrators has been at work under his direc- 
tion preparing the Constilution and getting 
ready for a representative assembly of law- 
makers to be elected by the people.” This 
assertion, though it probably embodies a popu- 
lar belief, is at once incorrect and very unjust 
to the Japanese framers of the Constitution. 
The work was theirs, not that of foreign em- 
ployés of the Government. The Constitution 
and the laws connected with it were drawn up, 
under the general direction of Count Ito, by 
three Japanese officials, namely, Mr. K. Inouye, 
Chief of the Board of Legislation; Mr. M. Ito 


really imagine that such a monstrous proceeding 
could be regarded as a harmless individual 
fancy and not as a public scandal? If so we 
cannot congratulate our contemporary on its 
code or on the questionable propriety of 
resuscitating a falsehood which no thoughtful 
person can ever have credited for an instant. 


Tue Manchester Guardian, writing on February 
rith of the Japanese Constitution—that is to 
say, wriling on the very day of the Constitution’s 
promulgation, when its provisions could not 
possibly have been known in England—observes 
that the dependence of the Ministry on the 
votes of the Houses is “the very point which 


Private Secretary’ possesses the usual features 
of comedy—it is as silly as any absurdity can 
well be.” Shade of Sheridan! What would 
Oliver Goldsmith say to this? It would be 
useless attempting to argue the point after such 
a declaration, but taking the first dictionary 
within reach (Nuttall’s) we find comedy, accord- 
ing to that authority, defined as “A dramatic 
representation of the characters of ordinary life.” 
Turning to the word “Farce,” we find its de- 
finition to be, ‘A short play in which qualities 
and actions are greatly exaggerated for the pur- 
pose of exciling laughter.” It is scarcely 
necessary to seek further information after 
so clear and: precise an exposition of the 
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two words, and.in what sense ‘The Private 
Secretary” can be called “comedy” accord- 
ing to the dictionary we fail entirely to dis- 
cover. Another writer, referring to this piece 
as comedy, puts his foot down heavily with 
the dictum that ‘such is its correct title,” but 
gives not a tittle of reason, though perhaps he 
will plead that he found it so described on the 
programme. For the rest, it has been the almost 
invariable fashion in this Settlement to heap 
praises upon the performers in amateur theatri- 
cals, without any reference to their merits or 
demerits. The plan is simple and seems to 
succeed. But we have our own doubts as to 
whether such an unending dose of molasses 
does not become nauseous in the long run. 


Certainty Reuter does not exaggerate when he 
describes the result of the trial of Derouléde 
and his colleagues as a severe check to the 
French Government. The news that the Go- 
vernment had resolved to prosecute the leaders 
of the Patriotic League, that the Chamber had 
endorsed the resolve, and that Boulanger had 
fled to avoid impending arrest, was welcome be- 
cause it seemed to indicate a revival of courage 
and resolution on the part of the Ministry— 
aualities sadly lacking of late in the administra- 
tors of French State affairs. But now it appears 
that what looked like courage was only temerity. 
Boulanger triumphs by the blunders of his op- 

onents. A fine of a hundred francs is virtually 


acquittal in a trial of such importance as that of 


Derouléde. The Government is discredited, and 
with it the Chamber that voted the act of im- 
peachment. What will be the next scene of the 
drama? It is impossible that this contest, which 
the Government has thus forced to a premature 


crisis, can be renewed without involving large 
issues. We shall probably see an appeal to the 
country before long. The way has been paved 
for this, in a certain sense, by the recent return 


to the old electoral law of serutin d'arrondtsse- 
ment, 


63 doubtful, and 79 Republican, deputies. 
Voting by districts (scruézn arrondissement) 


is supposed to enable the Government to exer- 
cise greater influence, but it is greatly to 
be doubted whether that influence can count 


for much after this fiasco with the Patriotic 
League. A curious point is that by abolish- 


ing the system of serudin de liste, the Chamber 
abolished the system under which it was itself 


elected. An appeal to the country seems the 


natural sequel of such a step, but it by no 


means follows that the result would be favour- 
able to Republicanism. We seem to be on the 
eve of great events in France, but to predict any- 
thing about them at this distance would bea 
vain task. 


We referred some time since to the appeal 
which had been made on behalf of the proposed 
St. Hilda’s Hospital, at Azabu, Tokyo, and we 
are glad to hear that the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, besides making a grant 
towards the support of the Hospital, has sub- 
scribed £200 to the building fund. This 
leaves only about $1,100 to be raised in Japan, 
a sum which ought not to be beyond the efforts 
of the foreign community. The building of the 
Dispensary which is to form part of the Hospital 


is now approaching completion by aid of the 
funds collected in Tokyoand Yokohama lastyear. 


Rear-Apmirac Georce E. Bexxnap, U.S. Navy, 
arrived on board the Cr/y of New Vork on the 
4th instant, accompanied by Lieutenant-Com- 
mander George A. Norris, his Flag-Lieutenant. 
Lieutenant-Commander C. H. West will con- 
tinue his duties on the staff as Flag-Secretary. 
Admiral Belknap hoisted his flag on board the 
Omaha at 1.15 p.m. on the 4th inst., when it 
was saluted with 13 guns. 


Tue American papers by this mail contain 
many and various expressions of opinion as to 
the truth or otherwise of the reported action 
between the Olga and the Wipsic, but their 
general tenour is disbelief. 
from London, however, is decisive :-— 


arrived here on the 13th instant with advices from Apia to March 
sth. Everything was tranquil when the vessel left Samoa. Ma- 
taafa had 6,oe0 men in his intrenched camp and Tamasese only 
yoo. The Germans had withdrawn their proclamation of martial 
law and had abandoned the search of vessels for contraband of 
war. 


from Samoa. 


Durine the rough weather in the harbour on 


The departments, according to their 
present political organization, are supposed to 
be favourable to Boulanger. If voting by de- 
partment (scrutin de liste) were the method 
pursued, the Boulangists claim that the new 
Chamber would consist of 422 Boulangists, 


in Téky6. Mr. Hampden was originally posted 
to Peking, but has been fortunate enough to be 
sent to Japaninstead. He passed his examina- 
tion at the same time as Mr. J. B. Rentiers 
(who arrived in Tékyé6 last year), but obtained 
leave to remain for a few months in England 
in crder to take his degree at Oxford. 


THE manager of the Amy Sherwin Opera 
Company has communicated to Messrs. Kelly 
and Walsh a desire to visit Yokohama fora 
series of performances if a certain amount of 
patronage can be assured. A list lies ready for 
signature by those willing to subscribe for the 
series, and further information can be obtained 
of Messrs. Kelly and Walsh. No company has 
visited Hongkong for many years and met with 
a similar reception, and the same may be said 
of the company’s success at Singapore. 


The latest news 


Pogeena Mare 14th, 
The following has been received from Auckland :—A steamer : : 
Tue following General Order has been issued 


by Rear-Admiral Belknap: — 


U.S. Fraosuip “ Omana.”” 
Yokohama, Japan, April 4, 1889. 

In obedience to the orders of the Honorable the Secretary of 
the Navy, I have this day assumed command of the United 
States Naval Force on the Asiatic Station. All orders issued by 
my predecessor will continue in force until further instructions, 
A new sequence of General Orders, Circulars, and Notices to 
Mariners for the year 1889 commencing with No. 1, will be 
issued from this date. 

The following officers will compose my personal staff; Chief of 
Staff, Captain Frederick V. McNair; Lieutenant Commander 
George A. Norris, Flag Lieutenant; Lieutenant Commander 
tae H. West. Flag Secretary; Naval Cadet, C. B. Brittain, 
Aid. 


The foreign men-of-war still remained in the harbour of Apia. 
There had been no conflict on sea or land since last advices. 
All parties anxiously awaiting instructions from abroad. 

Auckland (N. Z.), March rgth. 

There is absolutely no basis for the sensational rumour of an 
encounter between German and American war vessels in Samoa 
waters. This is shown conclusively by advices just received 


Sunday a boat accident happened which unfor- 
tunately resulted in the loss of two lives. At 5.30 
the Chief Officer and five men leftthe American 
bark Bounding Billow to go on board the 
Omaha. It was blowing fresh at the time, and 
whilst jibing the mainsail the boat capsized, and 
before assistance could be rendered the Chief 
Officer and one man were drowned. 


GEORGE E. BELKNAP, 
Rear Admiral, U.S. Navy, 
Commanding U.S. Naval Force on Asiatic Station. 


THERE are many advertising dodges, and novel- 
lies in this line are frequently seen. The fol- 
lowing, cut from a recent issue of. the Da¢ly 
Telegraph, is one of the latest :— 


Tue Unesprovep tn East Lonpon.—Ata time when much 
thought is being giver to this matter, a practical suggestioa 
may be of service. Last year more than 300,000 worth of 
foreign matches were purchased by inconsiderate consumers in 
this country, so true is it that “evil is wrought by want of 
thought, as well as want of heart.”” If all consumers would pure 
chase Bryant and May’s matches, that firm would be enabled to 
Pay £1,000a week more in wages, and large numbers of the 
unemployed in East Landon would thus be proyided with work, 
instead of swelling the ranks of pauperism,—[ADVERTISEMENT.) 


WE regret to record another lamentable boat 
accident, telegraphic news having been received 
of the death by drowning near Ely, in England, 
on the 8th inst. of Mr. Charles E. M. Morriss, son 
of Mr. Edward Morriss, Manager of the Hong- 
kong and Shanghai Banking Corporation at this 
port. The deceased was just entering upon his 
manhood, and much sympathy will be felt for the 
bereaved parents and other relatives in Yoko- 
hama in their sad affliction. 


Tue Shinjiku-Tatekawa section of the Kobu- 
Railway is opened for traffic on Thursday. Fol- 
lowing are the time-table and fares :— 


SHINJIKU-TATEKAWA RAILWAY. 
TRAINS LEAVE SHINJIKU, ‘TOKYO (down) at 7.14 
and to a.m. and 2.20 and 5.30 p.m.,and TaTEKAWA 
(up) at 8.40 and 11.20 a.m. and 4.10 and 6.50 p.m, 
Fares—First-class sen 66; second-class sen 443 
third-class sen 22. 


REAR-ADMIRAL BE Lxknap, U.S.N., and Staff, 
called on Tuesday on board the City of Rio de 
Janeiro to pay their respects to Lieut.-General 
W. G. Cameron, C.B., late in command of H. 
M. Forces in China, and to thank him in person 
for the attendance of the British troops on the 
occasion of the funeral at Hongkong of the late 
Rear-Admiral Chandler, U.S.N. As the Rio de 
Fanerro steamed out of harbour on Wednesday 
this morning for San Francisco, the band of the 
U.S, Flagship Omaha played “Auld Lang Syne” 
and other airs and there was much dipping of 
colours and waving of handkerchiefs, 


Tue following telegram, dated at London, on 
March 14th, gives the details of the new Cana- 
dian steamship service :-— 


The Imperial Government joins Canada in subsidizin a fort- 
nightly steamer service from Victoria to Hongkong and Yoko- 
hama. The Governments of Australia and New Zealand will 
also assist the subsidized service with the hope of securing an 
extension to Australia and New Zealand ports. The total sub- 
sidy for the Atlantic and Pacitic is $1,250,000 per annum. Itis 
proposed to form a new ca pany to carry on both lines. The 
Canadian Pacific road will have no share of responsibility in 
maintaining service, 


Tue 1/2 Shimpo publishes a telegram to the 
effect that a violent gale prevailed on the west 
coast on Sunday forenoon, and that about 20 
junks were wrecked in the neighbourhood of 
Kanaishi, Kaga. Four lives are known to have 
been lost, and several persons are missing. 


We have authority for stating that the Yoko- 
hama Harbour works have been sanctioned by 
the Government, and that the design approved 
of is that of Major-General Palmer, who will 
have the engineering control of the works, It 
is understood that the carrying-out of the 
scheme will be placed in the hands of Governor 
Oki, as was done with such satisfactory results, 
in the case of the Waterworks, and that-a begin- 
ning will be made as soon as His Excellency’s 
formal instructions, expected daily, have been 
received from Tokyo. 


THE marriage was celebrated on Tuesday of Miss 
Rickett, eldest daughter of Mr. John Rickett, 
of this port, and Mr. Chas. A. Fearon, of Kobe. 
The ceremony was performed by the Rev. E. 
Champneys Irwine, and Christ Church was filled 
with the friends of the parties and spectators. 


We have to acknowledge the following sums 


for the China Famine Fund :-— 
Mariner wo... ccecsessesscssees $1 [ Morioka 0... cscs sone $98 


ANOTHER student interpreter, Mr. Hobart Hamp- 
den, is on his way to join the British Legation 
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THE ENGLISH TITLE OF THE 
JAPANESE SOVEREIGN. 
——__—_____ 

I. 

HE ¥Yapan Herald again takes up its 
parable in defence of the use of the 

term ‘‘ Mikado” as applied by foreign 
newspapers and foreign speakers to the 
SOVEREIGN of Japan. If Japanese news- 
papers and Japanese speakers insisted on 
describing the QUEEN of England by an 
appellation never used in English journals, 
English official documents, or English 
educated circles, Englishmen would pro- 
bably end by getting angry. Why, there- 
fore, the Fapan Herald should cling to the 
word ‘‘ Mikado,” and regard as purists and 
pedants all persons objecting to its use 
by foreigners, we are at a loss to under- 
stand, being persuaded that our contem- 
porary neither desires to perpetrate an 
act of discourtesy towards the EMPEROR 
nor labours under the misfortune of 
ignorance. Still more perplexing are the 
arguments now advanced by the Herald 
in support of its position. In a Japanese 
ode on the promulgation of the Constitu- 
tion, re-printed in these columns, the 
Herald finds the words “ Meiji no Mtka- 
do.” Elated by this discovery, it pro- 
ceeds to crush us by crying :—‘ Accord- 
mg to the AZai?, therefore, Mr. ISAWA, the 
author of the ode, is guilty of ‘ deliberate 
rudeness’ in using the term ‘ Mikado.’ ” 
If this contention is advanced seriously, 
_it is one of the most delightfully irrelevant 
things we have ever seen. In the first 
place, the whole question turns upon the 
term applied by.Englishmen to the So- 
VEREIGN of Japan. The Herald is in 
such a singularly perplexed state of mind 
that it fails to distinguish between the 
habitual application of a certain term by 
Englishmen to the ruler of Japan, and its 
occasional application by a Japanese poet. 
Why does not the Hera/d maintain that 
the EMPEROR of China should be called 
by Englishmen “ the Hwang-ti of China?” 
That would at least be consistent with 
Chinese usage, for the Sovereign is thus 
constantly described in Chinese writings. 
Similarly we ought to speak of the ‘‘ Kaz- 
ser” of Germany, the ‘ Re” of Italy, 
the “ Basileus” of Sparta, and so forth. 
In these various cases we should be, at all 
events, following the example of the sub- 
jects of the Sovereign in question. But we 
don’t do so, for the very good and suffi- 
cient reason that the English language 
offers excellent equivalents for the foreign 
terms, and we employ the English equi- 
valents because we recognise that the 
tulers spoken of are to be classed in 
the same category with our own ruler. 
If we wrote about the “Re” of Italy 
or the “ Hwang-ti” of China, ninety-nine 
Englishmen out of every hundred would 
reasonably infer that we intended to in- 
dicate some kind of potentate unfamiliar 
to English minds, and that in order to 
preserve the distinction we purposely 


employed the unfamiliar terms “ Re” and 
“ Hwang-ti,’ instead of simply saying 
“King” and “Emperor.” Is there any 
difficulty in comprehending this simple 
point? Courtesy requires us to speak of 
foreign Sovereigns in the same manner as 
we speak of our own, and not to dis- 
tinguish them by employing utterly un- 
English terms as though some equally 
un-English idea attached to the nature of 
their sovereignty. And if this is true in 
respect of terms perfectly correct and 
habitual in the mouths of the subjects of 
those Sovereigns, how much truer is it in 
respect of such a term as “ Mtkado,” 
which, as we have said before and 
now repeat, is not used in educated or 
official Japanese circles? No one has 
ever pretended that the word is in itself 
impolite. It is perfectly polite etymolo- 
gically. Its impoliteness in the mouths of 
Englishmen rests on two arguments; first, 
that not being an English word, its em- 
ployment implies a distinction between 
the EMPEROR of Japan and Western rulers 
whom we should not think of designating 
by an un-English term; secondly, that not 
being used habitually by the Japanese 
themselves, its use by Englishmen in- 
dicates not only that in a matter so im- 
portant they decline to be guided by their 
own recognised canons of propriety, but 
also that, in the careless rudeness of 
their bearing towards Japan, they call her 
ruler by a name which has no place in her 
own daily vocabularly. It seems to us that 
a more nfarked piece of discourtesy could 
scarcely be perpetrated. And now it is 
justified, forsooth, by the occurrence of the 
word in a Japanese ode! Of course it 
occurs in a Japanese ode; in ten thousand 
Japanese odes, if its advocates please. 
The argument they seek to base on that 
fact is as silly as though they should claim 
that because we deny the propriety of 
Englishmen’s calling the EMPEROR of 
Japan ‘“ Mikado,’’ therefore we deny the 
existence of the word in the Japanese 
language. Certainly it exists in the 
Japanese language, and certainly it may 
without impropriety be applied to the 
EMPEROR by Japanese writers in ex- 
ceptional cases. But it cannot be so 
applied by English writers unless an ex- 
ceptional significance is intended to attach 
to it, and in the habitual appearance 
of that intention, lies the rudeness. That 


there should be any difficulty in making! 


these things clear is truly astonishing, 
though assuredly not more so than the 
quaint perversity of pleading the language 
of a Japanese ode in justification of an 
English journalist’s English vocabulary. 


If Japanese newspapers employed the 


term “Mikado” habitually in speaking 
of the EMPEROR, there might be some 
excuse for the appearance of the same 
term in English translations of their con- 
tents. But they never do so. “The plain, 
undeniable fact is that an English journal, 
published and circulated in Japan, ob- 


stinately persists in applying to the ruler 
of the land an appellation which is not 
English, which is not used by Japanese 
journals, which is scarcely ever used by 
Japanese officialdom, which is not used by 
educated Japanese in conversation, and 
which, when thus applied, is known to be 
disliked by the Japanese. We can only 
repeat our inability to comprehend either the 
Herald's motives or its arguments. We 
venture even to doubt whether it compre- 
hends them itself. A moment’s reflection 
would have saved it from the glaring ab- 
surdity of trying to drag Professor CHAM- 
BERLAIN into the question. Professor 
CHAMBERLAIN, translating the ode in 
question, rendered the words “ Meiji no 
Mikado,” by ‘‘Our enlightened Sovereign.” 
What is the Herald’s foolish comment on 
this! “According to the AZai?, therefore, 
the author of the ode is guilty of ‘delibe- 
rate rudeness’ in using the term ‘Afikado’ 
and Professor CHAMBERLAIN is equally to 
blame ‘because he did not translate it 
‘Emperor.’” So then, if the Japanese 
word “Aftkado” is ruled out of the daily 
vocabulary of an English journal, the 
English word “ Sovereign” must share the 
same fate! Why not extend the inference 
to cat’s fur, crab’s claws, or something else 
equally relevant? We commend the matter 
to the better sense and maturer judgment 
of our contemporary, persuaded that per- 
sistence in such an indefensible and im- 
polite error cannot be long-lived. 


Il. 

Paes use of the term Mikado by Eng- 

lish journalists and speakers to de- 
scribe the Sovereign of Japan continues 
to be defended by the Fapan Herald. As 
usual that journal, even in discussing a 
simple question of etymology, takes refuge 
in personalities. It draws comparisons 
between the scholarship of Professor 
CHAMBERLAIN and that of the editor of the 
Japan Mail, and it accuses the latter of 
“‘servility.” ‘The editor of the ¥apan Mail, 
while not for a moment claiming to be in 
the same rank of sinologues with Professor 
CHAMBERLAIN, fails to see what that gen- 
tleman has to do with the controversy. 
Professor CHAMBERLAIN, translating a 
Japanese ode, rendered “ Mikado” by 
“Sovereign,” and was thereupon quoted 
by the Hera/d as an authority for the em- 
ployment by English journals of the un- 
translated term A/ikado! To escape the 
ridicule of such ludicrous logic our con- 
temporary now pretends to have said that 
“the ordinary foreigner could not be so 
far wrong when he used the term Aftkado 
instead of ‘ Zenno’ or ‘Sovereign’ instead 
of ‘Emperor.’” This is a mere subter- 
fuge, and a clumsy and irrelevant subter- 
fuge at that. There was no question 
about the term “Sovereign” at all. No 
one has ever asserted, assuredly not we 
who use it repeatedly, that its employment 
in reference to the ruler of Japan is in the 
least improper. As to our “ servility,” 


.the Bey of Tunis, the Shah of Persia, the 
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is very possible that many foreigners use 
the term without any idea of setting up a 
disparaging discrimination. Our own be- 
lief is that the great majority of Englishmen 
who employ it conversationally or in pri- 
vate letters, have no conception that they 
are guilty of constructive rudeness to the 
Sovereign of Japan, and would be careful 
to avoid its employment did they imagine 
that the slightest discourtesy was involved. 
Yet there is no blinking. the fact that 
the Occidental habit of refraining from 
applying Occidental titles to Oriental 
rulers has come to imply a distinctive 
estimate of the latter’s status. This im- 
plication, whether intentional or accidental 
in Japan’s case, is naturally offensive to 
the Japanese, and surely that knowledge 
should be enough to abolish the word 
Mikado from the every-day vocabulary of 
English journals pnblished in Japan. The 
only pleas—we cannot possibly call them 
reasons—advanced for its continued em- 
ployment are that ‘ many Englishmen have 
been in the habit of using it for years,” 
and that English writers find it convenient 
because the continued use of the word 
‘Emperor’ would be tautological.” Such 
pretexts may be diverting, but certainly 
they are not convincing. Making every 
allowance for the exigencies of the grace- 
ful and elegant diction to which our local 
English press has accustomed us, we still 
have to observe that to vary his vocabulary 
is not the whole duty of a journalist, and 
that if the most eminent English authors 
are constrained to content themselves with 
one expression for a European sovereign, 
Yokohama editors cannot fairly require 
two for the ruler of Japan. For the rest, 
habit is a dangerous authority. There 
are habits even in this Settlement that the 
educated world is not likely to elevate 
into examples. We are willing to believe 
that the writer in the Yapan Herald has 
heard the term “Mikado” used col- 
loquially by Japanese. Japanese often 
adapt their language to their hearers. 
We are willing also to admit that the 
word has been recently used in a Japa- 
nese ode and that Mr. GRIFFIS called his 
book “The Mikado’s Empire.” Those 
who desire to take their every-day 
vocabulary from poetry and the backs of 
books may indulge the idosyncracy to the 
top of their bent. But even though the 
Japan Herald could prove—which it can- 
not—that the term Af/zkado was in daily 
use by educated, official, and journalistic 
Japan to describe the Sovereign of this 
Empire, we should still maintain that its 
employment by English writers in that 
sense would be constructively discourteous. 
The proper and polite way for Englishmen 
to speak of Japan’s ruler is to use a title 
included in English dictionaries, and cur- 
rently applied in the Occident to a So- 
vereign occupying the position of EMPEROR. 
In such a matter, everything exceptional 
is arbitrary and therefore discourteous. 


we are entirely willing to be written down 
servile if independence consists in per- 
petually applying to the Sovereign of the 
empire we live in a title not used by his 
educated ‘subjects, not existing in the 
English language, incomprehensible to 
Englishmen, and distasteful to the Japa- 
nese in English mouths. Our contem- 
porary, however, does not rely wholly 
upon personalities, subterfuges, and irre- 
levance. He tries also to argue. He 
quotes a number of un-English terms 
habitually applied by Englishmen to the 
Sovereigns of foreign countries. Among 
these terms two—KAISER and CZAR—are 
used of Occidental rulers: the rest, as the 
SULTAN of Turkey, the BEY of Tunis, the MA- 
HARAJAH of Gwalior, are applied to Oriental 
monarchs. “ Kaiser and Czar,” the Herald 
declares, “are equally un-English terms 
(ze. equally as Mikado), and have for 
many years been used in the English lan- 
guage as titles for the EMPEROR of Ger- 
many or Russia, respectively, in the same 
way that A/tkado has come into common 
use as another term for the EMPEROR 
of Japan.” Very slight consideration 
exposes the fallacy of this contention. 
“ Kaiser” and ‘Czar ” are simply modern 
forms of ‘‘ Czsar.’”’ In Imperial Rome the 
sovereign was either the /mperator or the 
Czsar, the latter term being, of the two, 
the more august andillustrious. /mperator, 
a purely Latin word, has passed out of 
modern use, being replaced by the trans- 
lation, “ Emperor.’ But Cesar, a name 
incapable of translation, remains, and it is 
the habit of the peoples of Germany and 
Russia to apply this ancient and august 
title to their ruler. When, therefore, 
Englishmen say “Kaiser” or “ Czar,” 
they simply use the alternative Roman 
name for /mperator, or Emperor. The 
example has no application whatever to 
the case in question. The use of the title 
Mikado by Englishmen in reference to the 
‘sovereign of Japan, is to be classed with 
their use of special titles in reference to 
the Sovereigns of almost all Oriental coun- 
tries. They speak of the “ Mikado of 
Japan” for the same reason that impels 
them to speak of the Sultan of Turkey, 


Maharajah of Johore and so forth. What 
is-that reason? The Yapan Herald un- 
unconsciously gives itself away when it 
quotes the English employment of these 
Oriental titles. Englishmen never dis- 
tinguish Occidental rulers by terms other 
than those taken from the family of Roman 
titles. But when they speak of Oriental 
rulers, they habitually decline to employ a 
Roman title, choosing rather to use the 
Oriental word in its original form. What, 
we again ask, is the reason of this? If 
anyone will conclusively demonstrate that 
it does not indicate an objection to place 
Oriental rulers on the same plane with 
Occidental, we shall then have a sound 
argument on the Mzkado side. But no- 
thing of the sort can be demonstrated. It 


| 


“THE TIMES” AND THE MOST-FA- 


VOURED-NATION CLAUSE. 
—_—_+——— 
CCORDING to a telegram, dated at 
London March 6th and published in 


America, Zhe Zimes has commented edi- 
torially on a correspondent’s inference 
that the new Treaty of Commerce between 
the United States and Japan provides for 
the admission of the former’s citizens to 
entire freedom of trade travel and re- 


sidence in Japan, in return for their sub- 
mission to Japanese jurisdiction. The 
telegram says that Zhe Times complains 
of the conservatism of English diplomacy 
in adhering to obsolete and worthless 
privileges, to the detriment of commercial 
interests. It also accuses England of 
thwarting Japan’s attempt to establish 
commercial relations with other nations. 
These criticisms are partly based on a 
doubt entertained by Zhe 7imes whether 
the favoured-nation clause in the old 
treaties, as interpreted by Great Britain, 
does not prevent Japan from “enlarging 
American rights without granting an 
identical boon to other treaty nations at 
the same time.” 

The words we have here italicised are 
taken verbatim from the telegraphic re- 
port. They doubtless convey roughly the 
sense of Zhe Times’ comment, though it 
is, of course, in the last degree improbable 
that the leading English journal employed 
language so loose and inaccurate. It is 
absurd to talk of American “rights ” being 
extended by a new commercial treaty, 
and it is a manifest contradiction to apply 
the adjective “ identical ” to a boon granted 
to one party conditionally and to another 
unconditionally. Divested of these tele- 
graphic blunders, however, the evident 
gist of The Times’ “ doubt ” is that Japan’s 
hands are tied by the old treaties and 
that she may find a difficulty in giving to 
one Power, as a matter of exchange, 
privileges which she declines to give to all 
the other Treaty Powers gratis. We 
need scarcely remind our readers that this 
question has been already threshed out 
pretty thoroughly in the columns of the 
Japan Mail. We have shown that by no 
conceivable twisting of terms can the 


favoured-nation clause be interpreted in 


an unconditional sense. Its actual words 
are these :— 


It is hereby expressly stipulated that the British 
Government and its subjects will be allowed free 
and equal participation in all privileges, im- 
munities, and advantages, that may have been, or 
may be hereafter, granted by his Majesty the 
Taikun of Japan, to the Government or subjects 
of any other nation, 


There is not the slightest ambiguity here. 
For the purposes of a commercial treaty 
Japan is nothing more than a store with 
certain wares tosell. She has promised her 
foreign customers that whenever she dis- 
poses of any of her wares to one of them, all 
the rest shall be entitled to free and equal 
participation. That is tosay, she has pro- 
mised that they shall have the privilege of 
possessing and using the same wares on 


ct 
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equal terms: If she is asked to give to all 
gratis the wares she has sold to one for an 
equivalent, the participation ceases to be 
“equal” and becomes essentially unequal. 
Often as this perfectly plain proposition 
has been stated, it remains up to the pre- 
sent unanswered. No on one has ever 
made so much as an attempt to answer. 
Confronted by it, the critics on the other 
side immediately thrust “their heads 
into the sand of International Law. 
They do not even undertake to show 
how International Laws applies to the 
case. They do not quote a single dic- 
tum of any international jurist, or cite 
a single example from the records of inter- 
national intercourse, in support of their 
contention. Their one and only pretence 
is that Western nations are not likely to 
agree to such a rendering. Nowit is very 
true that International Law is a code of 
extraordinary elasticity. Its propositions 
have been applied by strong nations in 
support of very singular proceedings, and 
quoted by aggressive Powers as strangely 
as the Devil is said to quote scripture in 
his moral dilemmas. Setting aside, then, 
for the moment the otherwise conclusive 
fact that the unequivocal and unmistakable 
language of the Japanese Treaty defics the 
perverse ingenuity of any international 
casuist, let us see whether the actual prac- 
tice of nations gives any colour to the 
contention of our opponents. Are there 
any recorded and authenticated instances 
where the Great Powers interpreted the 
favoured-nation clause as conferring on all 
of them title to enjoy unconditionally pri- 
vileges granted conditionally to one of 
their number? 

On October 23rd, 1869, there was signed 
at Peking a Supplementary Convention to 
the Treaty of Tientsin. The signatories 
were Sir RUTHERFORD ALCOCK, on behalf 
of Great Britain, and Prince KUNG and the 
Ministers of the Tsung-li Yamén, on the 
part of China. The Convention secured 
for British subjects certain advantages, as 
tariff concessions, the opening of new 
ports, the establishing of bonded ware- 
houses, the privilege of navigating inland 
waters in foreign-owned vessels, and of 
renting store-houses and temporary resi- 
dences in the interior. On the other side, 
Great Britain gave a guid pro quo. She 
agreed to an increase of the import duty on 
opium and the export duty on silk, and con- 
sented that China should appoint Consuls 
in the British dominions. Now here is a 
case in which the QUEEN’S Representa- 
tive, without the concurrence of his col- 
leagues, affixed his signature to a Con- 
vention by which various important ex- 
tensions of trading facilities were secured 
for his nationals in exchange for conces- 
sions on Great Britain’s side. According 
to the unconditional rendering of the 
favoured-nation clause, Sir RUTHERFORD 
ALCOCK deliberately stultified himself and 
‘sacrificed the interests of his country by 
signing this Convention, inasmuch as the 


privileges he obtained for England became 
at once enjoyable by the other Treaty 
Powers without the conditions to which he 
pledged her. In other words, France, 
Germany, Italy, and so forth, would 
have acquired precisely the same eex- 
tension of tradal facilities as Great 
Britain, but would not have been obliged 
to give any guid pro quo. The mere 
statement of a proposition so absurd is 
enough to demonstrate its impossibility. 
Sir RUTHERFORD ALCOCK did not fall into 
any such snare for the simple reason that 
there was no snare to fall into. He knew 
perfectly well that an unconditional render- 
ing of the favoured-nation clause could 
not be supported by any law and would 
never be claimed by Great Britain. In his 
despatch to the Earl of CLARENDON, cover- 
ing the draft Convention, he lays down in 
the most emphatic terms the doctrine that 
the Convention must be either accepted 
or rejected in its entirety by the other 
Treaty Powers. ‘One part ofthe Con- 
vention,” he writes, ‘cannot be taken and 
the other rejected. It must be accepted 
or rejected by all the Treaty Powers, asa 
whole.” .This is conclusive enough. But 
Sir RUTHERFORD does not stop here. He 
goes -on to note that a consensus of the 
Powers would probably be difficult to obtain, 
and in support of this assertion he gives 
a most interesting and valuable piece of 
information as to the attitude of the 
Western States in respect of the favoured- 
nation clause. France, we thus learn, is 
the only European Power by which an un- 
conditional interpretation has been put 
on the clause, and her interpretation is 
based on special provisions. Here are Sir 
RUTHERFORD’S words :— 


France has always refused to be bound by any 
conditions attaching to concessions made to other 
Powers, while claiming, under the most-favoured- 
nation clause and two special Articles, the full 
enjoyment of any advantages so gained. . This is 
expressly stipulated in Article IX. of the French 
Treaty, signed at Tientsin ; and by Article XL. it 
is still further provided for in the following words : 
—‘ Test d’aillieurs entendu que toute obligation 
non consignée expressément dans la_ présente 
Convention ne saura étre imposé aux Consuls ou 
aux Agents Consularies non plus qu’ a leurs 
vationaux, tandis que, comme il a été stipuld, les 
Frangais jouiront de tous droits, priviléges, im- 
munités, et guaranties quelconques qui auraient 
été ou qui seraient accordés par le Gouvernement 
chinois a d’autres Puissances.”’ 


If, then, France declines to be bound by 
any condition attaching to concessions 
made by the Chinese to other Powers, her 
contention, however harsh, is supported 
by two special stipulations inserted in her 
Treaties with China. No such special 
provisions appear in her Treaty with 
Japan, and it would be monstrous to 
pretend that she alone of all Western 
States has the right—even if she had the 
inclination, which we do not for a moment 
believe—to attach to her compact with 
this Empire a signification diametrically 
opposed to its terms and not asserted by 
any other civilized country. Sir RUTHER- 
FORD ALCOCK, in the same despatch, 
represents the question in its true light 
when he writes: ‘“ Were China strong 


fsending a copy of 


enough to support her international rights 
in defiance of any foreign Power, her 
Government could, of course, refuse to 
allow a privilege conceded to one country, 
under certain conditions, to be enjoyed 
by another irrespective of these. They 
would be perfectly entitled to say, ‘We 
have engaged to give you the treatment 
of the most favoured nation, and are 
ready, in letter and spirit, to fulfil our 
engagement ; but that does not warrant 
your claiming advantages without condi- 
tions which have only been conceded to 
another on their acceptance.’”” In Japan’s 
case, there is not the smallest probability 
that force will be appealed to. Her plain 
rights will receive at the hands of Euro- 
pean States the same ready recognition 
that they have received at America’s. 

We might quote other conclusive ex- 
pressions from the correspondence con- 
nected with this Convention —as, for 
example, when Sir RUTHERFORD, in 
it to the Doyen 
of the Foreign Corps Diplomatique in 
Peking, writes :— Privileges or advant- 
ages cannot be unconditional, or without 
corresponding obligations; and these must 
be equally binding upon all who share the 
advantages, in accordance with the de- 
clared object of the most-favoured-nation 
clause” —but space forbids us to dwell 
further upon this particular precedent. It 
will suffice to note that, although the Con- 
vention was not ratified owing to commer- 
cial objections raised by British Chambers 
of Commerce, it received the endorsement 
of HER MAJESTY’s Government. Lord 
GRANVILLE conveyed to Sir RUTHERFORD 
ALCOCK expressions of ‘the highest ap- 
preciation and approval of his zealous and 
indefatigable exertions’’ and assured him 
that, though reluctantly obliged to bow to 
the opinions of the Chamber of Commerce, 
‘nothing could be further from the inten- 
tion of HER MAJjesTy’s Government than 
to impute to him any blame for the part he 
took in the conclusion of the Convention.” 

Let us pass now to an example in which 
Japan herself was concerned. In 1873, 
the Italian Minister in Japan signed a 
Convention with representatives of the 
Japanese Government, by which the privi- 
lege of free travel in the interior was 
granted to Italian subjects on condition 
that, so soon as they passed the existing 
Treaty Limits, they should be under Japa- 
nese jurisdiction. Here, then, was a test 
case. If the most-favoured-nation clause 
could really be interpreted in the uncon- 
ditional sense now claimed for it by 
certain writers, the other Treaty Powers 
had only to sit quiet and allow Italy to 
ratify the proposed Convention, inasmuch 
as the interior of Japan would then have 
been thrown open to the subjects and 
citizens of all alike without any obligation 
to observe the condition agreed to by 
Italy alone in respect of jurisdiction. But 
the Treaty Powers had no idea of inter- 
preting the favoured-nation clause in such 
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an arbitrary and indefensible manner. 
On the contrary, fully understanding that 
privileges obtained conditionally by. Italy 
could not be claimed unconditionally by 
other countries, they took steps to bring 
united pressure to bear on the Court at 
Rome, in order that the Convention might 
not be ratified. France played a leading 
part in this business. She instructed her 
Representative in Washington to seek the 


concurrence of the American Government} 


in dissuading Italy from the contemplated 
step. Count DE RéMuSAT, in a despatch 
to the Marquis DE NOAILLES, after noting 
that the Ministers of England, Russia, Ger- 
many, and Spain in Japan, “viewed with 
regret the agreement brought about by the 
Minister of Italy,” and after observing 
that ‘the proposed convention would in 
effect destroy in a capital manner that 
unity of action which constitutes the first 
element of the success of foreign legations 
in Japan,” proceeds to say :—“ The or- 
ganization of justice in- Japan, and the 
laws in force there, do not furnish 
guarantees sufficient to render it wise to 
renounce, for the present at least, the 
right of exercising protection over our 
citizens, and of securing to them, on these 
terms, access to the provinces of the in- 
terior.” It will be observed that no re- 
ference whatever is made to the favoured- 
nation clause. No question whatever is 
raised as to Japan’s right to read that clause 
in the plain sense of its plain words. On 
the contrary, Count DE REMUSAT mentions 
without comment that ‘the Japanese Go- 
vernment has already declared that other 
_nations shall enjoy similar privileges only 
on the same conditions.” The one course 
considered feasible by the Powers was to 
influence the Italian Government against 
the Convention, and that course they suc- 
cessfully pursued. They desired to pre- 
serve unity of action in Japan, but they no 
more pretended to think that the favoured- 
nation .clause held them together, than 
they pretended to imagine that it confer- 
red on six of them the right of enjoying 
unconditionally privileges granted to the 
seventh conditionally. They frankly ac- 
knowledged that in order to claim the 
privileges they must abide by the condi- 
tions, but not being prepared to accept 
the latter, and setting on the former a 
smaller value than the Italian graineurs 
did, they combined to dissuade Italy from 
proceeding with the arrangement. 

These precedents amply suffice to prove 
that the unconditional rendering of the 
favoured-nation clause is directly con- 
tradicted by the action of Western Go- 
vernments and by the recorded views of 
their Representatives. We shall, however, 
add one more example. In the Supple- 
mentary Treaty between Germany and 
China, signed at Peking on the 31st of 
March, 1880, we find the following clause :— 


In the case of concessions made by the Chinese 
Government to another Government with which 
special joint stipulations of execution are con- 
nected, Germany, while claiming these concessions 


for itself and subjects, will also give its consent to 
the stipulations of execution combined with them. 
Article 40 (the most-favoured-nation clause) of the 
Treaty of September 2nd, 1861, is not affected by 
this stipulation and is hereby expressly confirmed. 
Tf, by virtue of the same, subjects of the Empire 
claim privileges, immunities, or advantages which 
may be granted by the Chinese Government to 
another Government, or to the subjects of any 
other nation, they shall also be subjected to the 
stipulations of execution connected with them. 


Here then, Germany, while adopting anew 
and explicitly conditional form of the fa- 
voured-nation clause, takes pains to ex- 
plain that no inference as to the sense of 
the old clause must be drawn from this 
alteration of phraseology, and in the most 
distinct language declares that the old 
clause is just as conditional as the new. 
The words italicised by us settle the ques- 
tion definitely so far as Germany is con- 
cerned. ; 
The intercourse of States having treaties 
with each other is regulated in two ways: 
either by the text of their covenants, or, 
where that text is ambiguous, by the 
practice of civilized nations in like cases. 
In respect of the favoured-nation clause in 
Japan’s Treaties, there is no textual ambi- 
guity, and we have shown that the practice 
of the very Powers concerned has been in 
direct opposition to the unconditional inter- 
pretation of the clause. If the supporters 
of that interpretation would take the 
trouble to explain what justification they 
discover either in the text itself or in the 
practice of the Great Powers, their argu- 
ments might deserve consideration. For 
ourselves, we are strongly disposed to 
think that though neither the plain lan- 
guage of the Treaties nor the history of 
modern intercourse between the West 
and the East convinces them, the logic of 
impending events will be more successful. 


NATIONAL TAXES. 
: = eS 
We hereby give our sanction to the present 
ordinance providing for the collection of national 
taxes by heads of cities, towns, or villages, and 
Order the same to be promulgated. 


(His Imperial Majesty’s Sign Manual.) 
(Great Seal.) 
Dated March 13th, 1889. 
(Countersigned) 
Count Kuropa Ktyoraka, 
Minister President of State. 
Count Marsueata Masayosual, 
Minister of State for Finance. 


IMPERIAL Orpinance No. XXXIII. 
Heads of cities, towns, or villages shall collect 
the following national taxes in accordance with 
Art. IL. in the Procedure for the Collection of Na- 
tional Taxes as set forth in Law No. IX., issued 
in March, 1889 :— 


Income tax. 

License for brewing saké for domestic use as 
specified in the Appendix of the Saké Brewing 
Regulations. 

Taxes on confectionery—(tax on manufacture; 
tax on manufacturing business; tax on wholesale 
business, tax on retail business). : 

Taxes on tobacco—(tax on manufacturing busi- 
ness ; tax on brokerage, tax on retail business). 

Tax on drugs—(tax on business). 

‘Tax on shipping. 

Tax on vehicles. 

Licenses to deal in horses and cattle. 

Shooting licenses. 


. 


CENTRAL: STAFF BOARD REGULA-- 


TIONS. 
—_———¢— 
We hereby give our sanction to the present Or- 
dinance relating to the Abolition of the Organiza- 
tion of the Supreme Counsellor-ship, the Military 
Central Staff Board Regulations, and the Naval 
Central Staff Board Regulations, and to the enact- 
ment of the Central Staff Board Regulations, and 
order the same to be duly promulgated. 
(His Imperial Majesty’s Sign-manual.) 
[Great Seal.] 
Dated March 7th, 1889. 


(Countersigned) 
Count Kuropa KiyotTaka, 
Minister President of State. 


Count Oyama Iwao, 
Minister of State for War. 


. 


ImpzrraL Orpinance No. XXX. 


Art. I.—The Central Staff Board shall be esta- 
blished in Tokyo, and shall concern itself with 
matters relating to plans of expeditions, of national 
defence and of warlike operations, shall control 
military staff officers and superintend their educa- 
tion, and have supervision and control over the 
Military Academy and the Land Survey Board. 


Art. I1.—An officer of the rank of general or 
lieutenant-general shall be appointed Commander- 
in-Chief of the whole troops of the empire, and, 
holding absolute responsibility under the direct 
control of His Imperial Majesty, shall take part in 
all secret military deliberations, and have control 
of the entire business of the Board. 


Art. I[].—There shall be one ‘assistant to the 
Commander-in-Chief, who shall be an officer of 
the rank of lieutenant-general or major-general, 
and shall assist the Commander-in-Chief in the dis- 
charge of his duties. Such assistant shall or shall 
not be appointed according to the amount of busi- 
ness to be transacted. 

Art. [V.—AIl orders relating to military stra- 
tegical movements shall emanate from the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, who shall prepare the necessary 
plans, and, having obtained the Imperial approval 
thereof, shall in time of peace communicate the 
same to the Minister of State for War, and in 
time of war to commanders of army corps or 
divisions, or to special commanders, in order that 
such plans may be properly carried out. 


Art. V.—An Assistant Board shall be established 
under the Central Staff Board for the control of 
general business and the management of finances, 
and for superintendence of the Military Library. 


Art. VI.—An officer, of the rank of colonel or 
lieutenant-colonel and three officers of the rank 
of major or captain shall be appointed to the 
Assistant Board, and under them there shall be 
two officers of the rank of lieutenant, two accoun- 
tants, and several clerks. 


Art. VII.—An officer of the rank of lieutenant 
and several clerks shall be appointed to manage 
the Military Library. 


Art. VIII.—Two bureaux and one section shall 
be established in connection with the Central Staff 
Board, to transact various branches of business as 
under :— 


_ First Bureau—To deal with (1) plans of expedi- 
tions and army organization, and (2) methods of 
communication, 

Second Bureau—To deal with (1) plans of na- 
tional defence, the conduct of warlike operations 
and the decision of important matters in the field, 
and (2) with foreign military affairs. 

_Compilation Section—To deal with (1) the com- 
pilation of geographical information relating to 
this and other countries, of foreign political history, 
and of information descriptive of the conduct of 
warlike operations whenever undertaken, and (2) 
the translation of foreign books. 


Art. [X.—The Director of each Bureau shall be 
an officer of the rank of staff-colonel, and the other 
officers, eight in number, shall be of the rank of 
lieutenant-colonel, major, and staff-captain. 
Note.—In addition to the above several officers uf the rank of 

captain or first-lieutenant belonging to any branch of the 

Military Service, may be attached to a bureau to assist in its 

business, 

_ Art. X.—The director of the Compilation Sec- 
tion shall be an officer. of the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel or major belonging to any branch of the 
Military Service, and the other officers, four in 
number, shall be of the rank of major, captain, or 
lieutenant of any branch of the Military Service, 
or shall be civil officials. In addition to the above 
several clerks shall be appointed. 
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ABOLITION OF TITLE-DEEDS. 
————»>—___— 
We hereby give our sanction to the present Law 


the same to be duly promulgated. 
(His Imperial Majesty’s Sign-manual.) 
(Great Seal.) 
Dated March 22nd, 1889. 
(Countersigned) 
Count Kuropa KryotaKka, 
Minister President of State. 
Count Marsucata Masayosul, 
Minister of State for Finance. 


Law No. XIII. 


Title-deeds shall henceforth be abolished, and 
the land-tax shall be levied on the value of land as 
registered and signed in the Land Books (tochi- 
dat-cho). 


CITY GOVERNMENTS. 
————__>——_—. 


We hereby give our sanction to the present law 
relating to the establishment of special systems of 
procedure in Tokyo skt, Kyoto shi, and Osaka 
shi, and order the same to be duly promulgated. 

(His Imperial Majesty’s Sign-Manual). 
[Great Seal 


Dated March 22nd, 1889. 
(Countersigned) 


Count Kuropa Kiyotaka, 
Minister President of State. 


Count MatsuGata Masayosul, 
Minister of State for Home Affairs. 


Law No. XII. 

Art. 1.—Neither Shicho nor assistants shall be 
appointed in Tokyo shi, Kyoto shi, or Osaka shi; 
the functions of Shicho be exercised by the Chiyi 
and those of assistants by secretaries. 

Art. I. —The city councils of Tokyo shi, Kyoto 
shi, and Osaka shé shall consist of the Chiyt, secre- 
taries, and honorary councillors. 

Art. ILI.—No treasurer, clerk, or other subordi- 
nate official shall be appointed in the above-men- 
tioned shi, their duties being discharged by officials 
of the City Office. 

Art. IV.—The ku hitherto existing in the above 
mentioned shi shall be retained, and the city coun-. 
cil shall elect to each ke a Kucho and several 
salaried clerks. 


Nots.—The number of clerks shall be specially fixed by the City 
Council, 


“Art. V.—No deputy Kucho shall be appointed 
in the above-mentioned shi, and in the event of 
a Kucho being incapable of discharging his duties 
his chief clerk shall represent him in his functions. 

Art. VIL—The Chijt of any of the above-men- 
tioned shi may cause a Kucho to assist him in busi- 
ness relating to the administration of suburban or 
city districts and in the business of the treasurers 
connected with the ku of said Kucho. 

Art. VII.—Should the amalgamation or separa- 
tion of kw in any of the above-mentioned shi be 
deemed necessary, an Imperial[Ordinance relating 
thereto shail be issued. : : 

Art. VILI.—Each &z in the above-mentioned shi 
shall be an election district for the election of mem- 
bers of the City Assembly. 


DIRECT NATIONAL TAXES. 
———E————— 


We hereby give our sanction to the present 
ordinance relating to the phrase ‘direct national 
- taxes’? as mentioned in the Law of Election of 
Members of the House of Representatives and the 
Imperial Ordinance concerning the House of 
Peers, and order the same to be duly promulgated. 


(His Imperial Majesty’s Sign-manual.) 
(Great Seal.) 
Dated March 26th, 1889. 
(Countersigned) 
Count Kuropa KryotTaka, 
Minister President of State. 
Count Matsuxata Masayosal, 
Minister of State for Finance. 


Im PERIAL OrpinaANcE No. XLI. 

The Direct National Taxes mentioned in the 

Law of Election af Members of the House of Re- 

presentatives and the Imperial Ordinance con- 

cerning the House of Peers, shall be the Land 
Tax and the Income Tax. 


LAND BOOK REGULATIONS. 
——_—___—- 


and order the same to be duly promulgated. 
(His Imperial Majesty’s Sign-manual,) 
(Great Seal.) 
Dated March 22nd, 1889. 
(Countersigned) 


Count Kuropa Kiyoraka, 
Minister President of State. 


Count Matsucata MaSsayosu!, 
Minister of State for Finance. 


IMPERIAL OrnpinaNCcE No. XXXIX. 

Art. L—In the Land Book shall be registered 
all matters relating to the Land Tax. 

Art. I.—The Land Book of a city shall be 
compiled at the City Office, and that of a town or 
village at a gun or islaitd office, and at these 
offices also shall be transacted business relating 
thereto. 

Art. III.—Every registration of transference of 
ownership of land or hypothecation of the same 
ata registry office should be at once notified to 
the office having control of the Land Book of that 
district. ; 

Art. [V.—Any person desiring an extract from 
a Land Book shall be charged for the same at the 
rate of 2 sex for one piece of land. 

Art. V.—Ifa title-deed has not undergone any 
alteration it may be regarded as of equal value 
with the extract referred to in the foregoing article. 

Art. VI.—Detailed rules connected with the 


present regulations shall be specially fixed by the 


Minister of State for Finance. 

Art. VIL.—In localities where the City System 
is not in force the Land Book of a ku shall be 
dealt with at the office of such x. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
————~—____—_ 
THE RECENT EPIDEMIC AT MIURA. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE “ JAPAN Malt.” 
S1r,—The recent epidemic in the Miura 
District of this Ken, at a locality not far from 
Yokosuka, although limited in extent, and already 


at an end, was distinguished by a mortality so 
high and by such apparent infectiousness, that the 


question of its nature is one of no little importance. 
You will therefore, I trust, pardon my calling 
attention to a paragraph in the Fifé Shimpo of 
yesterday which, under the head of “A Great 
Medical Question,” after quoting my opinion, 
the resuk of personal investigation, that the epide- 
mic was essentially one of typhus fever, and that 
of Dr. Nakabama, who afterwards visited the 
affected hamlets at the instance of the Naimusho, 
concurring with mine; goes on to say that a post- 
mortem examination of one of the victims of the 
epidemic having been made at the Yokosuka 
Naval Hospital, in which the brain.was found un- 
affected, the disease in debate therefore cannot be 
deemed typhus fever. 

Asa matter of fact, post-mortem examination 
alone, even though of many cases instead of one 
only, is of little or no value as regards the diagnosis 
of typhus fever, and this more particularly so in 
reference to the brain. A few brief quotations 
from authorities differing in nationality will, 1 
think, demonstrate this beyond cavil and, at the 
same time prove that whether Dr. Nakabama and 
myself are or are not correct in our opinion, the 
fact stated by the Fiji Shimpo has no weight 
against it. 

Lebert, in Ziemssen’s Cyclopzedia, a German 
standard, says: ‘ Despite the evident participation 
of the brain and nervous system in the disease, 
they present nothing characteristic anatomically ” 
and farther, ‘* There are, therefore, no characteris- 
tic and pathognomonic changes in typhus fever.” 
Eichhorst, also a German and a recent writer, in 
his Handbook of practical medicine, speaks as 
follows :—‘* Typhus fever presents no specific an- 
atomical changes.” Reynolds’ system of medicine 
(English), says: ‘‘’The anatomical changes that 
can be appreciated in typhus are few, and the only 
one that is quite constant is the change in the 
blood. * * * * * The nervous system com- 
monly shows after death no lesion whatever to 
account even for intense head symptoms.” And 
Wilson, an American author, in his book on the 
continued fevers, speaks to the same effect :— 
«The brain and nervous system, notwithstanding 
the prominence of the nervous symptoms of the 
disease, present no characteristic changes. * * 


* * * Anatomically, typhus fever presents no 


t 1 We hereby give our sanction to the present Or- 
relating to the Abolition of Title-deeds, and order | dinance relating to the Land Book Regulations, 


characteristic lesion.” It is certainly rather un- 
fortunate that for the purpose of disproving our 
diagnosis the gentlemen quoted by the Lan Shimpo 
should have pitched upon exactly that organ 
which is, perhaps, most rarely altered by the poi- 
son of typhus fever. 

Were the matter not one of practical and vital 
importance, I should not think it worth while to 
notice a newspaper item of this kind which may, 
after all, be an erroneous statement of the facts 
observed, but if, as I believe, typhus fever has 
really appeared here in epidemic and most virulent 
form, it is well that the fact should be established 
beyond doubt in order that the people and Autho- 
ities may quickly recognize and be ready to cope 
with so formidable a disorder. 

Yours, &c., 

STUART ELDRIDGE, M.D. 
Member Central Board of Health. 
No. 167, Yokohama, April 8th, 1889. 


“CHRISTIAN UNION,” &c. 


To THE EDITOR oF THE “ JAPAN Matt.” 


S1r,—Of late there has been a good deal in 
your good paper on this and kindred topics. As I 
take an interest in this subject I may be permitted 
a few words on it. 

The world has been supplied with a great many 
creeds and a man without a creed is a man with- 
outa religion—the question of union then is, to 
find a praposition on which all parties concerned 
are agreed. 

As our question is a Christiau Union we ought 
not to have far to go to get such a statement. 

Ifa man is entilted to the name Christian he 
should believe in Christ—in his resurrection and 
ascension. 

John, in so many words, says he wrote his 
Gospel that men might believe that Jesus is the 
Son of God, and believing they might have life 
through his name. Now, the more complicated 
you make a proposition the harder it is to get 
people to agree on it: therefore we should in a 
creed avoid all appearance of philosophising. 
The proposition is that Christ is God’s Son—or 
stated in other words Christ arose from the dead 
—this is stated as a fact and if believed at all must 
be believed on testimony. 

Any one who would reject this proposition as 
untrue would have been rejected as unworthy to 
bear the name of Christian by Peter, John, or 
Paul, and he could not properly bear the name 
now. 

Well we now have the advantage of having one 
thing on which all Christians must agree. 

Is anything else necessary? The proof is all 
centered on that one fact—in one person, Jesus 
Christ. That is enough; nothing else is necessary. 
Yet there are corollaries that necessarily follow—or 
precede, just as you look at it. One is, the Bible 
is a true book and should be obeyed. 

I can conceive of Protestants being united, but I 
cannot conceive of a union with Roman Catholics 
as long as they worship and pray to Mary, for 
instance. 

I conceive that most creeds have been made to 
fence people into a certain fold; the effect is the 
other way, to drive them out. 

If a creed be one that all sects believe, it cannot 
be called sectarian. As sectarianism is considered 
narrow, it would be a great advantage to havea 
creed stated so that all might accept it. We have 
such a one. 

Now a word as to differences. I write first with 
reference to agreements, yet there are differences. 
Are they great or are they small? If great and 
serious we tmust keep apart in order that-we may 
have no part nor lot in what we conceive to be evil. 

If they are small and insignificant, are we just- 
ified in being kept apart by them ? 

“In essentials unity, in non-essentials liberty ; 
in all things charity,” is a saying worthy of all 
acceptation. Strange as it may sound, I am in- 
clined to think the main trouble about union is, 
that people do not want to let go of the non-essen- 
tials. If they did we could soon be one happy fold. 
The Saviour said there would he one fold, one 
shepherd. 

Let all drop the little differences, or hold them 
as personal property, not to be forced on others, 
and how quickly we would necessarily be ons 
because we coutd nit tell each other apart without 
these party badges. 

Unity of faith, diversity of opinion; faith has 
to do with facts and testimony; opinions are con- 
clusions drawn from a course of reasoning. 

‘In the Christian system there is the centripetal 
force drawing all to Christ; there is the centrifugal 
force drawing each one according to his own bent 
of mind. 

The former compels a man—he must believe 
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the truth—to be a Christian, but aside from this, 
each individual has his Christian philosophy in 
his own right. ; 

The Japanese say Daiddshoi—* The same in 
big things, different in little.” Unite on the 
former and cast away the latter. ; 

Faith in Christ is the divine creed: faiths ina 
great number of propositions are the human creeds. 
Let us by all means take the divine creed and be 
satisfied with it :—* ‘The secret things belong unto 
the Lord our God: but the things that are revealed 
belong unto us and to our children forever, that 
we may do all the words of this Law.” Deut. 
XXIX., 29. 

Your obedient servant, 

CHAS. E. GARST. 


Tsuruga, Oka, April 3:d, 1889. 
A PROTEST. 


To THE EpIToR OF THE ‘‘ JAPAN Malt.” 


Sir,—I should like to make a reply to the 
criticism of my speech, that appeared in the 
Fapan Gasette of the 1st inst. You will oblige 
me by giving me a little space in your valuable 
columns. 

In the first place, the Editor of the Gazette must 
have had a very inaccurate report of my speech ; 
or he would not have said what he did say about 
it. I did not say in any speech that Japanese 
traders would be able to save at least 10 per cent. 
by exercising a little more commercial sagacity. 
What I said was that by freeing themselves from 
the hands of dishonest people they would be able 
to save an amount not very insignificant, which 
might be 1, 2, 3 or 10 per cent. or even more! 

I believe in and admire the high moral standard 
of English merchants in general, but I suppose even 
the Editor of the Gazette cannot deny that there 
are not a few dishonest traders who seek to grow 
fat on the ignorance of foreigners. I know how 
some London firms introduce their Japanese 
friends to manufacturers at the front door, and 
how at the back door they ask the manufacturers 
to reserve a commission for themselves. I know 
one instance in which they asked to have Io per 
cent. and in another instance 5 per cent. for them- 
selves on Japanese business. Is this not a most 
miserable way of trading ? It is condemned by all 
Enylish merchants of high character whom I have 
met. Tam not speaking from pure imagination 
formed during a stro}l in London streets. I speak: of 
things seen, not imagined. Ihave no sympathy for 
doing things in a stealthy manner, and I have a 
tight to advise my countrymen to guard themselves 
against the fraudulent practices that prevail. Per- 
haps the source of the evil is in manufacturers 
allowing a commission to those who introduce 
customers to them; but the buyers can avoid it by 
exercising alittle more sagacity. I shall give a few 
instances to show the state of things. A gentle- 
man whom I know in England, went toa machine- 
maker not long ago to obtain an estimate, 
and he was asked “ How much are we to put on 
for you.” A friend of minein England (just to test 
the reality of the thing) asked a manufacturing 
firm through telephone ‘what commission they 
would give him.” ‘The reply was ‘As much as 
you like.” Such is the state of things, and there is 
every possibility of Japanese buyers falling victims 
toit. I should be surprised if the editor of the 
Gaeette were not acquainted with what prevails in 
his own country. I know the Gaseéte is a paper 
of too high standing to take up the cause of 
dishonest traders, but I must say its Editor is very 
poorly equipped if his information does not come 
up to the observation of a casual tourist whom he 
seems to look down on with scorn, 


I am, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 


K. KAWAKAMI. 
Tokio, April 10th, 1889. 


CURISTIAN UNITY. 


To THE EpIToR OF THE “ JAPAN Matt.” 

S1r,—Without desiring to enter into controversy 
with any of your numerous correspondents upon 
this subject (akould like, with your permission, to 
pen a few remarks. Many minds have uttered 
many things because, as is perfectly natural, men 
view things from different points. ‘That unity 
is essential will be readily admitted ; thatit is en- 
joined probably none willdeny. Prophesy points to 
a period when the wolf and the lamb shall be toge- 
ther. The lamb is a gentle creature, and no doubt 
would offer no objections to feeding with the wolf 
under certain conditions. But the trouble ison the 
other side. The wolf thinks it would be very much 
More congenial to his natural instincts if he fed on 
the lamb. Every denomination is desirous of pro- 
moting unity, provided all other denominations will 
identify themselves with them. What are we to 


beP Methodists, Congregationalists, or Baptists ? 
What is the survival of the fittest ? and who is to 
decide the question. Mr. Garst says we should 
unite on big things and cast away the little. Who 
is to decide what is big and what is little, and why 
should we fling away things that are little because 
they are so? He says again, Faith in Christ is the 
divine creed. Faith in a great number of pro- 
positions are human creeds. It cepends upon who 
propounds the propositions, whether Paul or your 
correspondent. But faith is not a creed at all. It 
is a vital principle of the soul. 

Some advocate that we should be simply Chris- 
tians, as if every true believer is not a Christian no 
matter to what denomination he may belong. The 
name Christian is itselfa nickname. In my view, 
denomination is the inevitable outcome of diversity 
of thought. We cannot discard names; men won't 
letus do it; Wesley never intended to forma new 
sect. It formed itself. This name is inevitably 
connected with that great movement. Alexander 
Campbell struck out for a return to primitive 
Christianity and primitive names, and those who 
follow in the same track will be distinguished by 
the name of Campbellite to the end of the Chapter; 
it will cling to them in spite of all protest. They 
are simply a new denonainational coin, and are as 
distinct from everybody else as everybody else is 
from them. 

God has ordained there shall be harmony in 
variety; all nature proclaims it. There is no law 
by which every leaf upon the same tree shall be 
alike; facial expression and colour forms of animal 
and vegetable life differ essentially. Men do not 
walk alike, look alike, dress alike, speak alike, or 
think alike. 

You cannot organise thought any more than you 
can regulate the movements of a flea or marshall 
the sands of the desert. Harmony of thought, of 
method, of church government, and church service ; 
every one thinking and acting alike, would be the 
unity of a graveyard. All the heads go west; all 
the feet po east; all lie composedly upon their 
backs; all their eyes piously upwards toward 
heaven. But it is a unity of death. 

There never can be unity of organisation, of 
thought, of belief, or of life spiritual or natural. 
It’s a metaphysical impossibility. 

Go to the poultry yard and try to make all the 
cocks and hens, turkeys and tutkeyesses keep step. 
Lay down rules for theirlocomotion. Goto the sea 
and bid the fish all swim in a certain direction; 
go to the mountain top and proclaim to the 
feathered tribes that they must all fly according to 
a given rule, and never henceforth dream of fly- 
ing according to their own fancy. Rules for flying 
in fine weather, when to settle, and where, and 
how, in a dignified manner. Rules for flying in 
rainy weather, in storms, gales, &c., but never 
allempt to regulate thought, emotion, faith. Let 
there be unity by all means, but let it be unity of 
purpose in endeavouring to save wrecked lhuma- 
nity ; let there be unity of soul, and sympathy and 
love, and let us not be aye straining at solitary 
gnats while we are gulping whole herds of camels, 
bag, baggage and all. I thank you for your kind- 
ness in publishing my letter and remain, 

Yours obediently, 


FRANCIS STANILAND. 
Yokohama, April 1oth, 1889. 


“THE PRIVATE SECRETARY” AT 
THE PUBLIC HALL. 
—_q—__—_—. 


An amateur performance was given on Satur- 
day night at the Public Hall, toa well-filled house. 
“The Private Secretary”’ proved to be anything 
but a happy selection, for although many in the 
audience laughed immoderately at the absurdities 
presented by the Rev. Mr. Spalding, it was also 
apparent that a large number were anything but 
delighted—ennzyés who were glad when the piece 
came to anend. ‘Three-act farces are a mistake, 
and to designate “The Private Secretary’? comedy 
is a misnomer. Cut down at least by half, and 
played briskly in three scenes, it might serve the 
purpose of seating an audience, and even then 
few persons would be found capable of enduring 
ita second time. But for an evening’s entertain- 
ment it is decidedly what Americans call “too 
thin,” as the piece abounds with inanities in a 
dialogue that frequently becomes wearisome, 
while it is almost entirely lacking in true apo- 
thegm. The principal parts are colourless and 


comimon-place, or if they have colour at all it is | 


the tinge of vulgarity, for amongst the foremost 
characters are a vulgar lodging-house keeper, a 
vulgar tailor, and a vulgar old Indian uncle, the 
central figure in the piece being an impossibly 
idiotic curate; while there is neither plot, incident, 
nor situation worth describing. 


A character part is always safe in the hands of 
Mr. Read, and his Rev. Mr. Spalding was no excep- 
tion to this rule, but a little Spalding goes a lorg 
way, and he was very much en évidence. Mr. 
Herbert played Douglas Cattermole. 1t would be 
difficult for the best actor in the universe lo shine 
in such a character, but he would speak distinctly, 
which Mr. Herbert very often did not. This gen- 
tleman has a habit of biting his words, frequently 
retaining the latter half within his teeth, and to 
such an extent was this the case that the audience 
often lost the context of a sentence. Although 
Mr. Herbert undertakes characters wide apart as 
the poles, he fails entirely to sink his individuality 
deeper than the cut or colour of his clothes, and is 
consequently always Mr. Herbert. Mr. Bayne 
(Cattermolsy, played the conventional Indian uncle 
in orthodox fashion, ,and rattled through the 
part like a professional, but there was really noth- 
ing in it. For the rest, Mr. Brewer played Gibson, 
‘Mr. Shand Afarsland, Mr. Adamson Henry Mars- 
land, Mr. Pakenham a Servant, and Mr. Walkin- 
shaw a Gardener. ‘The ladies had little to do but 
to look pretty, and they succeeded in this without 
effort, and Mr. Henson, capitally made up, was 
in voice and bearing an excellent Mrs. Stead. 

The Imperial Marine Band occupied the 
orchestra, and gave a capital rendering of several 
good pieces of music. 


IMPERIAL MINIATURE YACHT 
CLUB. 


———————_»—__—_—. 


The spring regatta of the Imperial Model Yacht 
Club took place on the 3rd instant, at Shibahama 
(Miharashi,) Tokyo. The weather, which had not 
been at all promising during the previous forty- 
eight hours, proved in the end to be eminently 
favourable, and in consequence, the regatta was 
held under the most agreeable auspices. It had 
been arranged that the first event should take 
place at half-past two, but spring tides somewhat 
upset the plans of the Committee, and the first 
race had therefore to be deferred till half-past 
three. Even at that hour the extensive flats which 


at low water stretch out towards the forts, were | 


barely covered, and when a start was at length 
obtained a fiercely running current sadly inter- 
fered with the otherwise well laid schemes of many 
skippers. The weather, however, as wehavealready 
indicated, was most propitious: the brightest sun- 
shine prevailed and a light breeze came in from 
the eastward—too light in the earlier hours of the 
afternoon to be more than perceptible to the 
spectators, but yet of sufficient weight to drive the 
little craft along at good speed. Attracted by the 
fine afternoon a large number of visitors, both 
Japanese and Foreigners, assembled in the 
grounds of the Club, and watched with nruch in- 
terest the movements of the miniature yachts. ‘The 
course for all the events was a five hundred yards 
stretch to windward, the boats starting from a 
point some distance to notthward and finishing 
opposite the spectators. The first race was for 


first class boats 30 to 36° inches waterline length,” 


time Leing allowed at the rate of two seconds per 
inch, The prize was a silver plated tankard 
The following were the 


presented by the Glub. 


entries :— 


. 


Water 
Owner, Saivep sy. LINK. 

..T. B. Glover...Geo, Whitfield. 33 inches x 
Jo M. James,..E. Beart ......... 3ainches 2 
J. M. jJames...J. M. James ... 31 inches o 
H. James ... 31 inches o 
shoes 32 inches o 
accaer $2 inches o 
Deeead 33 inches o 


All started, but only five kept their course, the 
others incontinently heading in the wrong direction. 
The China boat and Constitution took the lead 
from the outset, and finished yards ahead of theic 
opponents, Aho first in 13m. 25 sec. and Con- 
stitution second, in 14m. 02 sec. The second 
race was for second class boats of 24 to 30 inches 
waterline length, time allowance as in the previous 
race; the fuze was a silver plated tankard, pre- 
sented by Mr. R. W. Irwin, Hawaiian Minister. 
The following were the entries :— 


Rio. Owner. 


Name. 


Water 
Lins. 
J. M. James. 26 inches r 


Saiep By. 


Schooner. J. M. James 


utter ... C. D. West . Owston ... 26 inches 2 
Cormorant ...Schooner, Lieut. Yosh .G,. Beart...... 26 inches 3 
Chidori... - C.D. West T. H. James. 26 inches o 
Keepsake......Cutter ... C. D. West « Whitfield, 27 inches o 
Blaikie ......Cutter ... C. 1. West C. D. West... a7 inches o 
Nachi ws... Cutter ... M. Squire... M. Squire ... 26 inches 0 


All seven started. In this as in the former 
race the windward boats appeared to have the best 
of it, though one of these unfortunately luffed too 
much and got into difficulties with a neigh- 
bouring row of stakes. Albatross, Captain James’ 
schooner, won easily in Sm. 23 sec., the other 
schooner Cormorant finishing third, in 10m. 20sec. 
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and Professor West’s cutter Tsuru taking second| James, and Mr. L. Salabelle as starters and 
& 


place in tom. 15 sec. The third race started 
somewhat late. ‘Third class boats competed, 18 
to 24 inches waterline length, time allowance as 
before; first prize, a box of drawing instruments, 
presented by Dr. Dubois; second prize, a silver 
watch. The following were the entries :— 


_ Water 

. Owner. Ling. 
.K. Nirei ... 
..-T. Squire. 
wl. Enouye.. ; 
-C. T. Kawakami.T. 


Saicep By. 


.K. Yoshie ......... K. Yoshie...... 20 inches o 

...Jiutoku Saigo ...Geo. Whitfield.zo inches o 

..Jiugi Saigo ... art... a0 inches o 

.¥. Enouye .........¥. Enouye......20 inches o 

Yayeyama .,.Cutter...Y. Ito... |. M, James ...20 inches o 
Skylark ...... Cutter...M. Nakamuda ...J. M. James...20 inches o 


This race was started nearer the shore than in 
the previous cases and proved a most interesting 
match. Kingfisher, Linnet, and Bullfinch finished 
almost together, the judge awarding the prizes in 
the order named and deciding that only 2} secs. 
separated them from each other. ‘The leader’s time 
was gin. 20 sec.,a slight ripple which the freshen- 
ing breeze created acting adversely on the progress 
of the little craft. It should be said that Aho 
and Constitution are almost identical models, the 
latter, however, having some three pounds more 
lead than the former, which was built by Mr. 
Whitfield. A Japanese carpenter reproduced 
Aho’s lines in Constitution. Nearly all the 
smaller boats were built by Mr. Blaikie of Yoko- 
hama. The lateness of the hout decided the 
Committee to dispense with a consolation race 
which had been set down on the programme. 
The Committee were Viscount Inouye, Admiral 
Baron Inouye, Captain Ingles, R.N., Viscount 
M. Mori, Captain Motoyama I.R.N., Mons, E. 
Bertin, Captain A. R. Brown, and Messrs. R. 
Masujima, J. H. Gubbins, C. T. Kawakami, 
G. Whitfield, and F. H. Trevithick. Captain A. R. 
Brown acted as starter, M. Bertin as umpire, and 
Mr. Trevithick as time-keeper. 


TOKYO HIGHER COMMERCIAL 
SCHOOL REGATTA. 


+—— 


The spring regatta of the teachers and pupils of 
the Tokyo Higher Commercial School took place 
on Saturday on the Sumida-gawa. With favour- 
able weather the occasion would have been most en- 
joyable, but the conditions of Saturday practically 
forbade anything like pleasure, At nine o'clock 
in the morning (when the sports began) rain was 
falling, not in sufficient volume to justify a post- 
poneiment of the regatta, and still heavy enough to 
give a bleak and dreary aspect to the surroundings 
and to seriously mar the comfort of competitors 
and spectators alike. In an hour or two the sky 
brightened, and till well on in the afternoon the 
weather was dry but bitterly cold and raw, Be- 
tween three and four the rain recommenced (to fall, 
and thence on to the last race nothing but dis- 


comfort was experienced. The various crews were |. 


not deterred, however, by any mere consideration 
connected with the weather and pluckily went 
through with the whole programme. The regatta 
was held at Mukojima, the Club House of the 
Imperial University situated on the eastern bank 
of the Sumida, being lent for the occasion. 
The races rowed in the earlier part of the 
day were mere general matches between scratch 
teams, and we content ourselves with giving 
the names of the crews of the winning boats 
alone, but the subsequent contests, being rowed 
between various classes and in other ways in- 
teresting, we publish the names_of all the crews. 
The current, an important factor in the making of 
time, was against the boats during the best part of 
the afternoon, favouring the forenoon and the three 
last races. The boats were started from a point 
near the Azuma Iron Bridge, having been towed 
thither by the umpire’s launch, and finished op- 
posite the Club House, and some little skill in 
steering was called for when in their endeavour to 
hug the western shore and avoid the adverse cur- 
rent the crews got in each other’s way. Actual 
fouls, however, were not of frequent occur- 
rence. The course for all the races was 1,000 
metres. ‘Ile Ladies’ Purses which formed the 
prizes for the eleventh and thirteenth races, were 
presented to the successful crews by Viscountess 
Enomoto (who was accompanied by the Minister 
of State for Communications). Mr. Yano, Director 
of the School, acted as President of the Regatta, 
Mr. S. Morishima as Vice-President, Messrs. S. 
Shinozaki, H. Hirao, Y. Fujimura, K. Naka- 
ta, K. Hatano, N. Someya, T. Machida, K. 
Honjo, M. Katé, M. Yamada, and M. Kawai as 
Committee, and Commander Tashiro, 


Com- | western bank, but lost ground at first. 
mander Asayeda, Commander Hirao, Lieutenants | the end, however, this crew pulled up and finish-| M. Kato (stroke)...... 


umpires, 


During the day most acceptable music was dis- 


coursed by the Imperial Naval Band, and day fire 
works were displayed. ‘The following is a list of 
the events :— 

Race No. 1. 


Wang. 
T. Onodera (bow) 
K. Oizumi (2)......... 
Y. Kamimura (3) 
Kn Akeitia-a)- sicctechovsivean alevatiaaices 1 
VY. Nakano (5) ....cceecceecceeseeeneeeeeeeee 
Y. Iwama (stroke) ........ccccesececeseesees 
M. SatG (Cox.) oescccsccecceeeeseeseneees 
Time, 6.33. 
Racg No. 2. 
Brack. 
T. ShimokGchi (bow) .....seccseseeeeceeee 
Y. Kashihara (2) .....cceccesseeeees phates 
T. Miyake (3)........cccccccssseeceeeeeeseeaes 
W:. Takata(4) cv. ccsccsisestescezsasanssanesenes 1 
K. Kanazawa (5) ...ceccccsssescceceneceenee 
S. Nagaya (stroke) ....eccccccccceceeeneees 
H. ‘Tamura (cox.) ......ccccccceueseasvoes 
Time, 7 min. 
Race No. 3. 
Wuits. 
F. Tsuki. (Dow) 0... eeeescceeceeeneeenees 
H. Miyagawa (2) ....csccccccccsssssseeseees 
HeNakain(3): icciessdeceechescansdrccrydanss 
K. Morikawa (4) ....ccccccccscceseseueeeees I 
"Te Hirata, (5) sesccey ccs cccsspeesensesnnes eee 
K. Nabeshima (stroke) .......cccccsssseeeee 
S. Shimada (Cox) .c.ccccecccsseeseceeees J 
Time, 7.40. 
Race No. 4. 
Wuits, 
S. Takahashi (bow) ......ccscssseecseeeeens 
K, Tamura (2) v.c.cccssccccssseeseesnceeees 
I. Shiraishi (3) ......... ceva dean's waceteeeaes 
KX. Tanabe (4)......ccscceseseeseees weesieayate 1 
G. Sugimoto (5s) ...... seciet advances ays 
S. Habu (stroke) ...... ve 
C. Takashima (cox.).......ccccccceseneee 
Time, 7.20. 
Race No. 5 
Bue 
H. Kaida (bow) ............cescceeeseonsesens 
S. Kodaira (2).........ccccccccseecesceeuseeae 
C, Fukagawa (3)....c..ccccccssecesscoeeseeans 
Y. Muramatsu (4) ....ccccccsecsssenseeeeeees I 
H. Murase (5)........ccccescsccueeuneceeeesees 
T. Nakamura (stroke) .......ccscseeesees - 
N. Inudzuka (cox.).......c.cccsceeeeee wad 


Time, 7.16. 
The time given is that of Red, which came in 
first but the prize was awarded to Blue on the 
ground that a foul had occurred. 


Race No. 6. 
Wants. 
N. Fujita (bow) ...c.cccccssscccsssesceceneees ‘) 
T. Hayashi (2) ....cccesseccescceaseeenessees { 
T. Tsuchiya (3) ......cccccceessesevenseseeees | 
i Fujishima (4) .........sceceeee Secasdbeivens 1 
e Shimojd (5) vieceeeeececceseeeceeeeeeeeees 
H. Ohara (stroke) .........csccssseeseeceeeee 
M. Furusawa (Cox).......ccccccssseseeeees 
‘Time, 6.50, 
Race No. 7.. 
Brack. 
H. Tsuyuki (bow) .......ccscsessccneeseeeees 
VY. Nagata (2) ..ccccccccsccsseeeeeeseeseeeees 
U, Nagara (3)......ccccecssseecccsseeeeeneeees 
S. Tanaka (4) ...ccscccsssccsesssccceeesscenes I 
KX. Kondo (5) ...cssccssecsssceeessenns Sakeanss 
T. J. Matsui (stroke) ....leccccceesceeees 
KX. Hosaka (cox.) ....ceccesseeeeees sauvaes) 
Time, 6.45. 
Race No. 8. 
(Preparatory Course.) (and year Principal Course.) 
Wart, Buack. 
K. Kodama (bow)... T. Tsuchiya (bow)... } 
T. Hayashi (2) ...... K. Aoki (2).....scee00 
R. Kaneko (3) ...... N. Fujita (3) ......... 
T. J. Ishibashi (4)... }1 K. Furusawa (4)... }2 
S. Takeda (5)......... S. Harada (5) ...... 
H. Ohara (stroke)... B. Tanabe ............ 
Y. Hiramatsu (cox) M. Tsuda ......... J 
(ist year Principal Course.) (Elementary Course.) 
Rep, Buus. 
H. Hashimoto (bow) K. Aoyama (bow) ... 
S. Takahashi (2) ... Y. Nagata (2)......66 
H. Murase (3) ...... YV. Sano (3) veccccsecees 
D. Kawada (4) ...... po M. Shiki(4)........0... 
Y. Nagamura (5) ... Z. Kawasaki (5)...... 


N. Shimojé (stroke) 


KX. Akaba (stroke)... | 
T. Suwa (cox.) ... 


R. Momota (cox.) J 


Black had the favourable position under the|S. Sakamoto (4) 
Towards | T. Chisaka (5) 


Kawamura, Nagahara, and Nakamizo, Captain only half a length astern of White. ‘Time, 6.55. 


Race No. 9. 


(Preparatory Course.) (Elementary Couree.) j 
LACK. VHITB. 
M. Kobayashi (bow). R. Yamazaki (bow). 
Y. Nakamura (2) R. Aoyagi (2) ...... 
S. ‘Tanaka (3) ......6. : K. Umetsu (3) ...... 
Y. Yoshikawa (4) ... Y. Fukai (4) .....0... 2 
C. Asano (5)... M. O1 (5) v.ceceeeeeee 


H. Tsnyuki (stroke).. | 
K. Hosako (cox). J 


(and year Principal Course.) 


N. Imamura (stroke) | 
S. Unotoro (cox)..J 


(1st year Principal Course.) 


ED. Buus. 
D. Kurita (bow) ...... M. Okuda (bow)... 
K. Aida (2) v...eeceeeee IH]. Nakayama (2).. 
W. Tomotsune (3) K. Kondo (3) ...4. 
“E 1. Matsui (4)... o J. Fujishima (4) ... po 
T. Machida (5) ..... deed T. Takagi (5) ...... 


K. Nakata (stroke) ... [| Y. Kato (stroke)... 
Y. Fujimura (cox)...J © K. Hirata (cox) ... 
The preparatory course crew finished with a 

clear length to the good, White second. ‘Time, 

6.08. ; 

Racg No. 10. 
cEreparatory Course.) (Elementary Course.) 


zD. : Buus. 
S. Kakizaki (bow)... ) K. Yunogi (bow)...... 
K. Fujioka (2) ...... * S. Sakamoto (2) ..... . 
T. K. Ishibashi (3) | K. Seki (3) ...... ; 
S. Sekiguchi (4) br I. Seijima (4) . er 
T. Tsuji (5) oo... N. Akatstt (5) ......08 
S. Kondo (stroke)... K. Hidaka (stroke)... 
H. Kondo (cox)...... K. Z. Morikawa (cox) 


(Accountants’ Course.) 


C. Hayami (bow)...)) T. 1. Matsui (bow) vai 


(1st year Course.) 
Back. 


S. Kurihara (2) ...... H. Ota (2) cecceceeees 
Y. Nagatomi (3) ... K. Uyeda (3) ......... 
R. Yabashi (4) ...... po K. Yamamoto (4) ... $o 
B. Kobayashi (5) ... R. Tanaka (5) ......... 


T. Mori (stroke) ... U. Nagara (stroke)... 
N. Someya (cox) ... M. Furusawa (cox) a 
White was early out of it. Red won by a length. 
Time, 5.58. 
Nippon Ginko. 
Race No. 11. 


Buus. Waits. 

M. Yamataka (bow) ... K. Toyoda (bow) ) 
S. Furuya (2)... ve T. Nishikawa (2) 
Y. Kuga (3) veces aes T. Yamazaki (3). 
J. Onogi (4) cccsececseeaees 1 O. Suzuki (4) ... 2 
R. Hayashi (5) ........006 S. Kumakura (5) 
Y. Deguchi (stroke)...... K. Suda (stroke) 

S. Jimbo (cox) ......... M. Otaka (cox) 


White was nearest the bank, but as the tide was 
just turning position did not matter much, and 
Blue won by two lengths. Time, 5.25. 

INSTRUCTORS, OFFICIALS, AND GUESTS. 
Race No. 12. 


Rep, Buus. 
K. Yokota (bow) ...) KX. Komai (bow)... 
T. Otani (2) vc... Y. Iga (2) wicceeeeeeee i 
S. Eguchi (3) ......4- 1S. Kochi (3) ......... 2 
Y. Yoshinari(stroke) R. Itaya (stroke) ... 
S. Shimozaki (Cox) H. Okuma (Cox) ... 
Blue gave it up in despair and White finished 


alone. Time, 5.30. 
Racg No. 13. 
Buus. Buacr, 
M. Hagiwara (bow) H. Ema (bow) ...... 
T. Komatsu (2)...... W. Tomotsune (2) 
R. Yamazaki (3) ... Y. Nagatomi (3) ... 
N. Imamura (4) 1 S. Sekiguchi (4)... bo 


K. Kud6 (5) ......... 
11. Hirao (stroke) ... 
K.Z. Morikawa (cox.) 


Waits. 
K. Shinagawa (bow) 


Y. Harada (stroke) 
T. Hiraoka (cox.) 


Rep. 
K. Fujioka (bow)... 


‘T. Kawamura (5) | 


I. Sejima (2) wn... R. Aoyagi (2) ...... 
T. Tsuji (3)...cccceeee S. Iwashita (3) ...... 
H. Kondo (4) ......... o K. Nakata (4) ...... bo 
M. Yamaguchi (5)... ‘T. Kamei (5) ...... 
T. Kuchi Ctrcke} ee Y. Yano (stroke) ... 


H. Nagaoka (cox) S. Harada (cox) 


Red fell back early, but the other three came up 
ina bunch. Blue, in mid stream, contrived to get 
ahead and won by three lengths, White and Black 
having fouled at that distance from home. Time, 
5-38. 

Race No. 14. 


Bee. Brack. 
T. Machida (bow) | S. Kakizaki (bow) 


N. Kobayashi (2) ... T. Moroi (2)........ : 

B. Kobayashi (3)... K. Honjo (3) ...... 
N. Akatsu (4) ......... $4 K. Seki (4) ....... ~e2 

T. Ishii (5).....c.ceceeeee K. Mihashi (5)...... 

KX. Hatano (stroke)... G. Kawamura ei | 
M. Kawai (cox.)... Y. Fujimura (cox.) 
iWutte. Rep. 

S. Soyama (bow)......) | R. Yabashi (bow) .. 

S. Kondd (2) ...eeee T.K. Ishibashi (2) 

K. Yunogi (3) ........ S. Kakihara (3) ... 
beazde 3 K. Hidaka (4)...... bo 

i ceatasts F. Tanabe (5) ...... 

S. Odagaki (stroke) 

S. Tomiyasu (cox.) N. Someya (cox.) 


360 


The best race of the day. Red was never in it, | midstream rendered the contest in most cases a 


but a capital contest ensued between the other 
three. Blue, pulling an excellent stroke, steady 
and not too fast, which latter was the predominat- 
ing fault of all the others, came up finely at the 
finish, winning by a quacter of a length, the same 
distance separating second and third. Time, 


5.11. 
Race No. 15. 


Rep. Brack. 
S. Midzuno (bow) ... U. Furutsu (bow) ... 


N. Hiraga (2) ...... M. Sawada (2) ...... 
K. Kagami (3) ...... M. Naka (3) .......-. 
C. Okumura (4)...... tT. Otani (4) wee 2 
Y. Yoshinari (5)... K. Yokota (5) ..... . 
S. Eguchi (stroke)... S. Kochi (stroke) ... 
S. Kimura (cox.) B I. Ishikawa (cox.) 
LUE. 
H. Okuma (bow) .....cccsseeeeseeeeeeee | 
K. Miyamatsu (2) ......ceeceeee Miesvecaweate 
I. Yoshida (3) ee 
K. Komai (4)....... fe) 
Si Hara (§) oisceccovissasetsene a venganpne wage 
Y. Deguchi (stroke) ....... siddeebeaudiers ae 
S. Nakanishi (€ox.) ..csesscccsseeseeeeee 


Red with the inside position kept the lead to the 
end, winning by half a length, Blue far astern. 


Time, 6.46. 
Race No. 16. 


BLack. Rgp. 
F. Otori (bow) ...... T. Takahashi‘ (bow) 
S. [to (2) ..cceceeceeeees T. Morita (2) ........ 
H. Shioda (3) ...... Y. ‘Takahashi (3) ... 
S. Midzuno (4) ...... 1 R. Watanabe (4) 2 
S. Niwa (5)....c.cs0eee K. Miyairi (4)......... 
G. Shimada (stroke) S. Kishi (stroke)...... 
S. Soga (cox.)...... N. Tadano (cox.) 
Wuite. Buus. 
S. Kunisawa (bow). S. Kumano (bow) ... 
M. Nakamatsu (2)... H. Mita (2) .........0. 
YV. BLO (3) ceceeceeeeenes KK. Hayashi (4) ...... ; 
R. Rinoiye (4)... o G. Endo (4).......0608 fo) 
Y. Nomura (5) ...... _G. Monma (5).....06 


I. Okuyama (stroke) K. Ando (stroke) 
K. Nakatani (cox.) ‘T. Tsurumi (cox) 


Black won by a length, the other crews getting 
into difficulties near the post. ‘Time, 5.11. 
Race No. 17. 


(and year Principal Course.) (1st year Principal Course). 


(Biack.) (Wuite.) 
nae i w’ S. Soyama (box) ... 
: MA nyo Show). seas ee ey 
M. Yamaguchi (3)... T. Kamei (3) 
T. Kuchiki (4) ...... 1 H. Hirao......... we PO 
S. Odagaki (5) ...... I. Ishii (5) wee 
K. Hatano (stroke) G. Kawamura cis | 
S. Tomiyasu (cox.) H. Nagaoka (cox.) 
- (Preparatory Course.) (Elementary Course.) 
(Rep.) (Biug.) 
K. Kudo (box) ...... M. Kawai (box)...... 
S. Kakihara (2) ...... K. Mihashi (2) ..... id 
S. Iwashita (3) ...... T. Chisaka (3) ...... 
Y. Harada (4) ...... Y. Yano (4) wee 
H. Ema (5)........0008 T. Kawamura (5) ... 
M. Kato (stroke) ... F. ‘Tanabe (stroke) 
N. Kobayashi(cox.)J IK. Shinagawa (cox.) 


This race was rowed in darkness, and time could |. 


not be taken. Black won by a length. 


IMPERIAL UNIVERSITY REGATTA. 


a 


The spring regatta of the Imperial University 
took place on Wednésday on the Sumida river. “The 
weather, though not of the most agreeable character, 
was at least dry, and the sports were witnessed by 
large crowds of spectators as well from the Boat- 
House Grounds as from the banks of the river, the 
warmest interest being taken in each, especially 
that for the Champion flag, and those between the 


Professors, and the Commercial and Middle Schools. | Purple, White, one oar short, and Green falling far 


Indeed, had the weather only been a_ little 
milder, a more pleasant occasion could not well 
be conceived. ‘The Boat-House occupies a capital 
site on the eastern bank of the river, about 
a mile above the fine new Azuma Bridge, and is 
surrounded by the cherry trees which have made 
Mukojima one of the chief places of spring resort 
in the capital. Even yesterday, though the sky 
looked watery throughout, and the air was chilly, 
it was pleasant to watch the pleasure-seeking 
throngs which surged along between the lines of 
pink-sprayed cherry-trees, and the countless boats, 
all bent on the same errand, which moved about 
ou the river, The large balcony or stand of the 
Boat-House was crowded by inviled guests, while 
the grounds below were occupied by students of 
all classes. The races began in the forenoon, but 
we give only the names and crews of the winning 
boats as the interest attaching to those events was 
not great. Several of the races were very closely 
contested indeed, but the force of the current in 
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sure thing” for the boat nearest the Asakusa 
bank. Throughout the day the colours worn by 
the crews were Law, Green; Medecine, Red; and 
Engineering, White. 


Mr. H. Watanabe, President of the University | 


was Chief of the Regatta, and the other officials 
were :—Commander Tashiro, Commander Asaeda, 
Commander Kashiwabara, Commander Nagahara, 
and Lieutenants,Nakamizo, Hosoya, and Nishi, 
and Mr. Sanya, starters and umpires; Professors 
Hatoyama, Miyake, Iwaya, Toyama, Yatabe, 
Baelz, West, Knott, and Strange, members of 
committee; Professor Kikuchi, Chief Director; 
Professor Nakazawa, Messrs. Nakatani, Taniguchi, 
and Ogawa Directors; and Messrs. Nagai, Shi- 
mizu, Yamada, and Arao, honorary secretaries. 
The following were the events :-— 


Race No. I. 


G. Shiba (bow) . 
U. Muraki (2) 
S. Hayashi (3) 
K. Kususe (4) 
‘T. Masuda (5) 
S. Ide (stroke) ......ccececceceeeeeeeeeeeneeues 
T. Tada (cox.) 
Time, 7.16.2. 


Rep. 


pee arevecree 


eee eee e tee ecececeseneeeeenenes 


Pee e cence cer etceseseeeseesenee 


Beer e en eee eer ereneesenees 


Race No. 2. 
GREEN. 


T. Yokoi (bow) 

K. Nakada (2) 

I. Okubo (3) 

M. Narita (4) 

Ss Hatveda: (5). iucccccsseneeseicesatiaed voted 

A. Abe (stroke) 
KK. Azuma (COX.)....ceccsceeseseeeeeeneeees 
; Time, 7.2.3. 


Race No. 3. 


eee ere eee ree 


Seem eee e ence cere eeeeuccesaees 


XQ 


M. Ogata (bow) 

K. Takemura (2) 

S. Hori (3) veec 
Motono (4) .. 


E. Meade etecnealae : 

IN. Anigal (5). cciescsieti sine sticctetieecsesass 

T. Takimura (stroke) ........ccscesceseeeoee 
Time, 7.8.4. 


Race No. 4. 


Wuits, 
. Sada (bow)....... 
. Yamazaki (2) 


» Katakura (3) ..cccccsccssesesseseessaeenees 
SOKUMA cc cicsteceasteccisccvecees diadeoesaes I 
P. Fujishivo (5) c.cccccsscsescssesensceneeees 


. Kurimoto (stroke) 
I. Nakagawa (cox)....... Sdveessaetiiaetwe 
Time, 7.2.6 
Race No. 5. 


PuRrpue. 


R. Koganei (Dow) ....ccsecsceseseeeeeseosees 
T. Hondo (2) v..cscseccee secaneceees taseeves 
| I 


eter cease eceenenee 


KK. Okano (3) ... 
G. Ogawa (4) 
K. Sato (5) 
E. Yamaguchi (stroke) .........ccccsceesees 
T. Yoneta (COX.).....cceccssecesssceesenees 
Time, 6.59. 
Race No. 6. 
Frencu, GERMAN, AND Enctisu Law Srupents. 
i Rep (French). 
KX. Uchida (bow) 
K. Suzuki (2) 


eee ee ee Pr rrr 


FOREN Hee ene nea een eeseereeesuceecoes 


DP LUOVCRISOE) ya iccs wcsseea TN edaen oss | 
We RAKANASHT (COX. ) scascdeas cccssseosece 
Time, 6.53.5. 
This proved a capital race between Red and 


behind. Purple led till within fifty yards of the 
stake boat, when Red spurted and finished in fine 
style a length tothe good. Time 6.53.5. 
Race No. 7. 
Law, MEDICAL, AND ENGINEERING STUDENTS. 
Green (Law). 


M. Wakamatsu (bow) .....ccccccsseesseees 

H. Ogawa (2) ...ccccssceees ade etiesewveueelvey 

C. Watanabe (3) v.ceecccccesesseceseeceeaes 

Me Morita (Ch) .ihcsesvssciaeic ctor etadedvesace 1 

H. Shiota (5) ........ sito eh deddave ueauinasdeae 

G. Shimada (stroke) ........ccccccccsseeeeee 
K. Yamazali (cox) o....ccccceceecece ees 


Only three boats started. White (Engineering) 
had the best position on the western side—the 
current now flowing down stream—and led almost 
from the outset. Green (Law) in the middle of 
the river had to struggle against the full force of 
the tide, but persevered pluckily and finished a 
couple of yards in front. Time 6.21. 
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. Race No. 8. 


Law, Mepicat, AND ENGINEERING STUDENTS. 
Green (Law). 


H. Takenouch (bow)......... Vactacaneewpers 
KX. Ishikawa (2) 
G. Akiyama (3) 
H. Yugawa (4) oe... Mere 
BE. Mamet (5). sescscssasecscccsciceccessesiscves 
M. Ota (stroke) 
U. Yanagiya (cox)........... taeeg teaseys 
Three crews started, but White and Red fouled 
half-way and the former was ordered home. Red 
and Green then rowed again. The former had 
the best position, but the Law College would not 
be denied, and after a close contest all the way got 
the gun a good length ahead. Time 7.52. 


Race No. g. 
Law, MeEpicaL, anD ENGINEERING STUDENTS. 
Waite (ENGINgegRING). 
M. Mizoguchi (bow) 
N. Tadano (2) 
S. Nishiyama (3) 
S. Ishikawa (4) 
G. Kadoma (5) ...cceseeeseees taeateeeveasd ‘ 
IKK. Masuda (stroke) ......ccsccscee seeceees 
T. Takahashi (cox.) .......ccccceeeceeees 
Three boats started. White rowed away from 
the others, which vainly struggled with the stream 
while the Engineering crew hugged the shore and 
avoided the current. ‘Time, 6.51. 


Race No. 10. 


OrFICIALS AND INSTRUCTORS OF THE 
‘ IMPERIAL UNIVERSITY. 


Rep. 
K. Niwa (bow) 
Se hihi a (2) se. cea tecs acc eeecsdeaesstasatee’ss 
KK. Kabayama (3) 
U. Ogawa (4) 
K. Okano (5) 
J. Nakazawa (stroke) 
D. Kikuchi (cox.) ....cccecccceseseeeeeee : 
Three crews adventured in this race, which, 
what with the brilliant absence of anything like 
“feather” and the surprisingly ingenious variety 
of stroke displayed, specially by the White crew, 
was extremely funny. The Red craft, amid shouts 
of Aka bangai, came in some 50 yards in front, 
White, which had got out of the current, being 
abreast of Green. ‘Time, 7.49.8. 


Race No. 11 
Law, MEpIcAL, AND ENGINEERING STUDENTS. 
Green (Law). 
F. Oshima (bow) ....cccccccceseceeseeseeaes 
R. Rinoie (2) oes. cceceeeccuseeseeeees ; 
Y. Takahashi (3) 
T. Yoneta (4) 
K. Hashimoto (5) 
G. Endo (stroke.) .....cceccessecenesceeseees 
H. Nakatani (cox.) ...... Sapueweasaeaeye 


Three boats competed, each crew being repre- 
sentative, next to the champion men, of the rowing 
power of the respective Colleges. Green soon 
took the lead and won easily in 6.8.4. 


ee ee eee rere ery 


Pee eeeeerecenene 


Beene neon eee sereeteenenserenee 


oo ee rey 


Co eee ee ee Cee ee errs 


Boece erence esereneceercces 


ener eee ee eevee eee neeeersccees 


eee eee reer reer 


Oo re ee eee erry 


ence eee esneseeeence 


Cee vee meer et seeneeeeeeesene 


Race No. 12. 


Tokyo Higher CoMMERCIAL SCHOOL AND 
First Hicguer Mippie ScHoot. 
White (First Higher Middle School). 

T. Edakuni (bow) .......ccccccssscaseeeneces 

K. Shibano (2).........00. bi scca eivouedces hes 

IX. Yoshida (3) 

I. Yazaki (4) : 

K. Nilo (5) ceccecccsececeeseeees eeveaaidscaseds 

S. Kusakabe (stroke) ...... 
K. Ikeda (cox.) viccccccceseeeees Ciseves'ed 


Quite an interesting race was that between 
crews representing the First Higher Middle School 
and the Higher Commercial School. The latter 
(Red) had the mid-stream position and a coxswain 
who did not quite understand his business. So, 
while the former, pulling the short spasmodic strokes 
so peculiar to Japanese amateurs, crept up along 
the shore their opponents though rowing in steady 
style had tolabour with the current. Asit was they 
oy lost the race by a quarter of alength. ‘Time, 

.25. 


eneee Comer creer eeseecceecceces 


Pee eeeceesercccces 


Race No. 13. 
Law, Mepica, ENGINEERING, AND LITERATURE, 
(Champion.) 


AND SCIENCE STUDENTS. 
Green (Law). 


H. Shioda (bow) 
G. Shimoda (2) 


Pe ee eee ee ee ey 


CO ere rr nr 


S. Soga (cox.) 
This race lay between Green and Red, the other 


two crews quickly falling behind. Green, pulling 
steadily and well steered, were able to get well 
under the western bank soon after the Start, and 


thence continued to improve their position, finish- 


ing a couple of lengths ahead. ‘Time 6.24. 
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LETTER FROM LONDON. 
————_o—____ 
(From our Srecia, Corresponpenr.) 


London, February 12th. 


The prosecution of the Bishop of Lincoln for 


ritualistic practices seems to be the topic which ex- 
cites most general interest at this moment. He is 
acknowledged on all hands to be a man of saintly 
life and noble character, and it appears to be 
acknowledged also that some of his practices are 
against the law as laid down by the Courts. They 
are of a harmless character, and are not vital from 
the point of view of any party in the Church. 
Hereupon a body of religious brawlers and dis- 
turbers of churches, called the Church Associa- 
tion, begins a prosecution against him, he having 
refused to cease from the obnoxious practices. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury as his Metropolitan was 
petitioned by aggrieved persons to cite the bishop 
before him aud investigate the charges; the Arch- 
Bishop refused, and the complainants applied to 
the Privy Council, which body expressed the opi- 
nion that the Archbishop ought to proceed against 
the Bishop in the manner required; he has done so, 
and to-day Bishop King appears before an august 
ecclesiastical tribunal at Lambeth Palace. It is 
the first time since the reign of James II. and only 
the second since the Reformation that this Court 
has sat, and now these frightful dissensions are in- 
troduced, this medizeval machinery is set at work, 
two large parties in the Church are ready to fly at 
each other’s throats and bring the whole edifice 
about them because of a candle burning or not 
burning in the daylight and some other equally 
trumpery matters, Of this wretched Church 
Association it is difficult to speak with suffi- 
cient contempt; it has been at the bottom of 
all the ecclesiastical scandals of the past 20 
years; but I believe the Bishop comes in 
for his share of annoyance and disgust of Church 
of¥ingland men. The notion that a great church 
dignitary, a pastor of pastors, should be a 
party to causing this scandal for the sake of one 
or more of these rubbishy rites, which he himself 
acknowledges are in no way vilal or of any in- 
trinsic importance, is intolerable. It shows that 
his saintly character and holiness of life have none 
of the saving salt of common sense. It is a pity 
such men cannot be relegated to some post where 
they can get along without discretion or judgment. 
‘Talk of Nero fiddling while Rome was burning ; 
here is the “saintly” Dr. King squabbling abont 
acandle and rending the Church in twain while 
that Church is assailed on all sides; its establish- 
ments and endowments, by dissenters; its vital 
principles, by men of science and philosophers. 
All moderate Churchmen feel pretty much in this 
way about it, and a good many have spoken in 
this sense from the pulpit. Last Sunday Dr. 
Vaughan, the Master of the Temple, put it “If 
not vital, why attack itP If not vital, why fight 
for it?” LT think of the two, the Bishop is more to 
be blamed, for he might have known better, and 
his position demands obedience to the law and 
conduct which shall cause no scandal. As for the 
others, like Dr. Watts’s dogs, it is their nature to 
bark and bite, and unfortunately there are foolish 
people in the Church who are found to help them 


by giving them the means to behave so scan-. 


dalously. 

In the great fight of Parnell versus The Times, 
the fatter has drawn the first blood. Mr. Parnell’s 
Scotch action has been dismissed with costs against 
him. It will be remembered that he was chal- 
lenged again and again to bring an action in 
Scotland, as he would not trust an English jury ; 
but he did not do so until the bill appointing the 
Special Commission had practically passed the 
House of Commons; then, to the amazement of 
everybody, he issued a writ in Scotland. The 
Times set to work now to checkmate this move, 
with the result, after prolonged proceedings, of 
defeating Mr. Parnell and involving him in costs 
which must be enormous. As I understand the 
case, it stands thus: In order to give the Scottish 
Courts jurisdiction in a cause such as this in which 
neither party is domiciled in Scotland, it is neces- 
sary that some property belonging to the defendant 
be found within Scotland. Now, Mr. Parnell 
brought his action against Mr. John Walter and 
“Mr. Wright, the printer of The Times, and caused 
certain small sums due from their advertising 
agents in Scotland to be “arrested” in order to 
give the Scotch Courts jurisdiction. Mr. Walter 
and Mr. Wright, the defendants, contended that 
though the money “arrested” was undoubtedly 
Times money, yet it did not belong to them, the 
defendants. Hereupon arose the question, what 
is The Times, who are its proprietors, are they 
partners or co-owners, who is Mr. Walter, and 
what are his relations to The Times and to its 
owners? All very interesting questions that got 
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very interesting answers; but the practical result 
is that the Court came to the conclusion Mr. 
Parnell had made a mistake; the money he 
seized was not Mr. Walter’s in such a way 
as to give jurisdiction to Scotch Courts, and 
the persons to whom the money did belong 
were not defendants. The expenses of the action 
so far, although it did not go beyond the pre- 
liminary stage, must have been enormous, as 
the ablest lawyers of Scotland were engaged, the 
hearings were numerous, and all the witnesses had 
to be taken from London. Mr. Parnell has ap- 
pealed ; but if his luck with the Appeal Court is like 
that with the other, he will, if he wants to go on 
with his Scotch action, have to begin all over 
again, with The Times or its owners as defendants. 
In a leader on the subject published the day 
after Lord Kinnear’s judgment, The Times said it 
was not concerned to deny that its plea was a 
highly technical one; “but the grounds on which 
Mr. Parnell sought to transfer the trial of his cause 
to Scotland were also in the highest degree techni- 
cal, and it is perfectly reasonable to oppose one 
technicality to another, It has not, however, 
been the custom of Zhe Times, in asserting the 
rights of public criticism, to rely upon technical 
defences even as against a straining of the law 
on the other side. We resisted Mr. Parnell’s 
Scotch action becanse it was, on the face of it, 
an abusive proceeding, wanting in every one of 
the marks of bona fides, and manifestly intended 
to oust the jurisdiction of the tribunal created by 
actof Parliament.” In regard to the Commission, 
Ican only advise all your readers to péruse the pro- 
proceedings of last week, especially the evidence of 
Major Le Caron in regard to the American dyna- 
mite and other associations. No wonder Mr. Par- 
nell, pale and ill though he was, turned up for the 
first time this year to aid his advisers in cross- 
examining this witness. Le Caron, who seems to 
have been specially sent by the Canadian Govern- 
ment twenly years ago to worm himself into the 
secrets of the Fenian organization in the States, 
has been all that time in the confidence ofthe Fenian 
leaders; he has held high office himself, has 
travelled to and from Europe on the business of 
the conspiracy, and has all the time communicated 
every detail to his superiors in London and 
Toronto. He produced all the dynamite accounts, 
all the orders, rules, and lists of members of asso- 
ciations, and he is at this moment nominally the 
head of one association. He is a native of Col- 
chester, has practised as a doctor in the United 
States, and is a quiet, gentlemanly, well educated 
man, who answers tersely in well-chosen langu- 
age, and ts perfectly at home under examination 
or cross-examination. He smiled genially when 
the Attorney-General read out denunciations of 
traitors and threats of the vengeance which would 
follow them into the darkest recesses of the earth 
and even beyond the grave. But the point is, did 
he connect Mr. Parnell and the Nationalist move- 
ment with the dynamiters and Clan-na-Gael. On 
that point I must refer your readers to the report 
of the proceedings. But Le Caron is a very re- 
markable man, whose abilities one would have 
thought would have got hin fame and fortune in 
any of the regular professions. » Yet for over 20 
years he has been leading this life, with death 
staring him in the face; and indeed he has the 
quick, restless, eager eyes of the conspirator. The 
man, his surroundings and his story were highly 
dramatic, and the cross-examination only proved 
his thorough genuineness, for Sir Charles Russell’s 
most awkward questions were answered with sang 


Froid, and the witness turned the tables on the 


eminent counsel with great skill frequently, Mean- 
time, Mr. Parnell has made an effort to have his 
case tried in Ireland. He has filed an affidavit ex- 
pressing his desire to have it tried promptly, and 
urging that Dublin is the most suitable place as 
all his witnesses are there, and it would be ex- 
pensive to take them to London. But he says the 
libels were published in 1887. So where has been 
the promptness? And he has just attempted to 
bring his action in Edinburgh. So what about 
the expense and inconvenience? . I suppose he 
has some object in all this by-play; but it is 
rather difficult to discover what, and it is difficult 
lo know whom he expects to deceive by this trans- 
parent humbug. 

The proclamation of the Japanese Constitution 
by the Emperor on Monday last has attracted 
some attention here; but atthe moment of writing 
no details of the ceremony or of the Constitution 
itself had been received. When they are we 
shall no doubt hear more of the matter. Mean- 
while I append the two principal comments that 
have come under my notice. 

An event takes place in Japan to-day which will form a 
landmark in the strange and stirring history of that interest- 
ing country. Owing to differences of longitude, and the 
early hours at which public functions take place in the 
East, before these lines reach even the earliest of our rea- 
ders the Mikado will have proclaimed a Parliamentary 
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Constitution to his people. Eight years ago he announced 
that in 1889 his country should receive representative ine 
stitutions, or rather that the nature and limitations of the 
application of the representative principle to Japan should 
then be made known, the first Parliament’ not actually 
meeting until 1890. Since 1881 the Goveinment has 
steadily acted in view of the approaching new Constitution ; 
every other measure, even the negotiation for the revision 
of the treaties with foreign Powers, has been dwarfed by it, 
and Japanese statesmen and officials have spent the greater 
part of their time in preparing for it. Count Ito, the ex- 
Prime Minister, spent many months in Europe ‘in search 
of a Constitution,” as it was somewhat inaccurately de- 
scribed at the time. It had, in fact, been settled before he 
left Japan that the system prevailing in Prussia, especially 
the relations of the Pailiament there to the King and his 
Ministers, was on the whole most suitable to the circum- 
stances of Japan. It was thought that the peculiarities of 
the British Constitution, the absence of an authouitative 
cutand-dried rules, due to its growth throu centuries and 
especially the power of Parliament, rendered it unfit 
for Japan. And indeed the British Constitution can 
scarcely be annexed in bulk as a nation might adopt 
a bankruptcy law or even a system of finance. Besides, 
parliamentary institutions are experimental in Japan, 
and a system which enables'a monarch to retain his 
Ministers in spite of his Parliament is naturally pre- 
ferred to one which places him wholly in the hands of 
an untried Assembly elected by a population unaccustomed 
to exercise the franchise. An early step in the preparations 
for representative government was the creation of a peerage 
to form the Upper House This was not a difficult tas A 
inasmuch as feudal and territorial chiefs of the old régime 
were marked out by position for the new order, and to them 
were added those who had rendered conspicuous service 
since 1868 tothe reformed Government. The main points 
of interest in the new Constitution will be the limitations 
put upon the powers of Parliament in dealing with the Ad- 
ministration and the position of the Lower House with re- 
ference to the Upper. It is anticipated that Ministers will 
have the power to appear in either House whenever matters 
affecting their respective departments are under discussion. 
Kut it is idle to expect that the Japanese reformers—the 
advanced Radicals, they may be called, inasmuch as all 
Japanese statesmen are reformers,—who are led by 
Counts Itagaki and Goto, and who are strongly represented 
in the press of ‘okyo, will be content for long with a Par- 
liment shorn of a considerable part of the powers which they 
think it should possess. No doubt for a time the general 
feeling will be to give the new Assembly a trial, but already 
one of the leading papers in the capital has demanded that 
the position of the Ministry should depend on the votes of 
the Houses—just the very point which the new Constitu- 
tion will not fants and which it was specially devised not 
to concede. The great hope of the friends of Japan in this 
tremendous leap in the dark must be the character of the 
Japanese people themselves; they are intensely patriotic, 
deeply attached to the Monarchy, which has come down in 
an unbroken line from prehistoric times and with which all 
their national glories are associated, and essentially sensible 
and sober-minded. Education is widely diffused amongst 
them, and they are provided with an excellent newspaper 
press. Moreover the men who are at the helm in this crisis 
are the survivors of those who have safely steered the ship 
of State through many difficulties and dangers which have 
gathered around her course during twenty stormy years. 
With all these advantages, the great experiment should be 
successful. Krom this country at least all good wishes will 
go out to the ‘‘Great Britain of the Pacific’? in her first 
great step towards that goal to which so many nations are 
aspiring—government of the people for the people by the 
people.—Manchester Guardian, Vebruary 11th. 


The Emperor of Japan to-day proclaims the new Con- 
stitution which has been drawn up in accordance with the 
policy laid down as long ago as 1881. . 

Japan was revolutionised in 1873, and from that period 
down to to-day the country has gone though a series of 
progressive developments which culminate in the formal 
adoption of a Constitution modelled on European examples. 

The first beginnings of parliamentary reform in Japan 
were in 1872, when the prefects of all’ the provinces were 
summoned to meet in a deliberative assembly. In 1875 an 
assembly of local officials was constituted by an Imperial 
Rescript, and in 1878 were established the three great laws 
on which are based city, provincial, divisional, and district 
assemblies. 

In 1881 an Imperial decree appeared on the twelfth day 
of the tenth month of the fourteenth year of Meiji. From 
this we make the following extracts .— 

We, sitting on the throne which has been occupied by our 
dynasty for over 2,500 years, and now exercising, in our own 
name and right, all the authority and power transmitted to us 
by our ancestors, have long had it in view gradually to establish 
a Constitutional form of Government, to the end that our 
successors on the throne may be provided with a rule for their 
guidance, 

Accordingly in the eighth year of Meiji, the Senate was 
established, the formation of local assemblies Leing au- 
thorized three years later. Gradual reform was contem- 
plated, and the decree fully recognizes the responsibility of 
its Imperial signatory to ‘‘our ancestors in Heaven.” 

We therefore hereby declare that we shall, in the twenty-third 
year of Meiji, establish a Parliament, in order to carry into full 
effect the determination we have announced ; and we charge our 
faithful subjects bearing our commission to make, in the mean- 
time, all necessary preparations to that end. 

With regard to the limitations upon the Imperial ‘Ficonstlve, 
and the Constitution of the Parliament, we shall decide hereafter, 
and shall make proclamation in due time. 

We perceive that the tendency of our people is to advance too 
rapidly, and without that thought and consideration which alone 
can make progress enduring, and we warn our subjects, high 
and low, tu be mindful of our will, and that those who may 
advocate sudden and violent changes, thus disturbing the peace 
of our realm, will fall under our displeasure. 

We expressly proclaim this to our subjects. 

Having thus decided to establish a Constitution, Count 
Ito (afterwards Prime Minister), now Foreign Secretary of 
Japan, was despatched to Europe to stady the various 
Constitutions of European States, and ascertain which 
system would be the best applicable to the conditions of 
Japan. Count Ito's researches were practically confined to 
the Constitutions of England, Germany, Austria, and Italy. 
At the time of his mission, Japan was rather at loggerheads 
with Great Britain concerning the revision of the treaties, 
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being formed in the different districts in the 
island to collect signatures to a petition to the 
qe to appoint the Governor for a further period 
of six years. Sir John often reminds .me of the 
genueman in the pantomime who comes in year 
after year turning somersaults, and exclaiming 
‘Here weare again!” Only a short year ago he 
was on his way home discredited and disgraced. 
He had been deposed by Sir Hercules Robinson, 
whose conduct had been approved by the Colonial 
Office, and Zhe Times had said some very hard 
things of him. Now he is acquitted by the Colonial 
Office, he has forced The Times to withdraw and 
publicly apologize for its rematks about him and 
besides to pay a pretty round sum in costs, and 
now he returns to Mauritius like a conquering 
hero in a blaze of triumph. ‘Talk of the ups and 
downs of life; Governor Hennessy is like a cork, 
he can’t be kept down; he always pops up again 
as brisk as ever, and brisker, for that matter. 


and establishing foreign jurisdiction over foreign residents in 
Japan, Count Ito, therefore, was naturally more attracted 
towards Germany, which took the Japanese view of the 
treaty revision question, a view which England some years 
later found occasion to accept as her own. Another reason 
which disposed Count Ito to pass by the English Constitu- 
tion was that it is one of those things which no one can 
understand. Whatever advantages an unwritten Con- 
stitution may have, it is certainly very inconvenient for a 
foreigner who suddenly descends upon the country from the 
outside and wishes to know how the government Is carried 
on. In Germany the Constitution is written, and everything 
can be studied as you study specimens in a museum. 
Count Ito therefore spent several months studying the 
details of the German Pa:liament and administrative 
system. 

He returned home with a report that the Japanese Con- 
stitution could not be better modelled than upon that of 
Germany, and so far did he carry this L giipi wat eto the 
Japanese Parliament is even to be housed ina building on 
the German model, designed by a German architect. The 
advisers of the Cabinet on points of constitutional law and 
procedure were Germans, and although we cannot give 
details of the Constitution yet, it is understood that the 
rough draft has gradually been elaborated in the Cabinet 
in accordance with German ideas. . 

Its central principle is that there will be a Parliament in 
which a certain number of representatives will be elected 
by each province. Lhe Parliament is not to be a very 
numerous body—not more thanone member being allotted 
to every 100,000 of the p»pulation. 

In 1884 a system of nobility, forming five ranks, some- 
what after the English pattern, was established, and the 
newly-created Japanese peers will, it is supposed, form the 
Upper House. 

All speculation, however, will very soon be put at rest b 
the details which are expected in the course of to-day —Pall 
Stall Gas-tte, Keb. 11th. 

The other day I received from Mauritius a 
pamphlet, the contents of which caused me much 
interest and not a little amusement. It was an 
account, mainly reprinted from the local papers, 
of the reception accorded to Sir John Pope Hen- 
nessy on-his return from England. The whole 
colony appears to have gone wild with enthusiasnr. 
For several days before the arrival of the steamer 
the trains from different quarters of the island 
poured in visitorsin thousands, and accommodation 
was not to be procured for love or money. On the 
great day itself there was scarcely standing room 
in the approaches to the harbour; the town was 
decorated with triumphal arches, flags, banners, 
mottos, and what not. The Arab merchants 
chartered two large barges, had them com- 
fortably fitted up and towed out to meet 
the steamer. The Chinese assembled in their 
temple in the town and went in procession, 
with a dragon 150 feet long, borne on men’s 
shoulders, down to the wharf to meet the Governor 
and read an address. The local reporters profess 
not to be able to reproduce a word that was said 
an account of the noise and enthusiasm of the 
multitude. After a reception at Government 
*House, around which the multitudes assembled, 
the Governor and Lady Hennessy drove to the 
Roman Catholic Cathedral where they were re- 
ceived by the archbishop and a crowd of clergy, 
and a Te Deum was sung, the building being 
thronged by a cheering crowd which even the 
sacred character of the place could not restrain. 
‘The papers talk of it as a greater reception 
than that accorded to the Duke of Edinburgh, 

and of the incident as unprecedented in the history 
of the island. Of the heroics, French and English, 
of the journalists 1 shall say nothing except that 
they seem to have worked themselves into a 
frenzy, and to have exhausted all their supeila- 
lives and their capacity for description. It is in- 
teresting to remark that two days prior to the 
Governor's return the Administrator issued a noti- 
fication stating that a telegram had been received 
from Lord Knutsford expressing a wish that there 
should be no public demonstration on the occasion 
of the Governor’s return! IT cannot doubt the 
thoroughly genuine character of the demonstration, 
because papers of all shades of opinion speak in 
similar terms of it. Moreover, on the following 
day one of the members of the Legislative Coun- 
cil, M. de Coriolis, who has all along been 
the Governor's staunchest opponent and who 
indeed was the main cause of the disapproval 
of his policy by the Colonial Office, wrote to 
the Governor resigning his seat. M. de Cori- 
olis explained that he did this because he was 
satisfied from the nature of the demonstration 
on the previous day that he no longer represented 
the educated opinion of the island; he had been 
sustained in his opposition by the belief that he 
had this opinion behind him; he now saw that he 
had not, and therefore he resigned. He had 
nothing to retract or regret; if he remained in the 
Council he would doubtless have still to oppose the 
Governor, but in doing so he felt he would no longer 
represent the views of those who sent him there; 
hence it was due to his constituents and to himself 
that they should have an opportunity of selecting 
some one in whom they could place the confi. 
dence which clearly they no longer placed in him 
and so, in this dignified manner, exit M. de 
Coriolis. Itis further stated that committees are 


say he will never get another governorship ; 
perhaps [have written it myself in these letters. 
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feet. On this the curtain falls. 
will it rise again ? 


London, March Ist. 


For a fortnight past no one has talked of any- 
thing else but the alleged Parnell letters as pre- 
sented to Sir James Hannen and his colleagues of 
the special Commission. 
opened with the examination of Mr, Soames, the 
solicitor to The Times, a sturdy, resolute-looking 
man, who held his own against Sir Charles Rus- 
sel; he was followed by Mr. MacDonald, the 
manager, by Mr. Houston, the Secretary to the 
Loyal and Patriotic Association, and by Mr. 
Pigott, an Trish journalist who has been connected 
with sundry patriotic” enterprises, and with this 
last individual the case collapsed, so far as the 
letters are concerned. These famous documents 
came originally from Pigott, who forged them—or 
appears to have done so; he sold them to Hous- 
ton, who avoided asking him where he got them, 
who transferred them to Mr. MacDonald, who 
likewise made no enquiries about their origin. He 
submitted them to experts, and this appears to 
have been all. Pigott, on cross-examination, proved 
to be a notorious scoundrel, who had made several 
“ confessions’ on the subject, and at the beginning 
of the week he disappeared, no one knows where. 
To deny that this is a heavy blow to the Unionist 
cause, and a sore grief to all friends of 7he Times 
is impossible. What was thought was that reliance 
might be placed on the care, the shrewdness, the 
sense of responsibility of Messrs. Walter, Mac- 
Donald, Buckle, and their legal advisers; but 
when the scratch comes they know absolutely 
nothing, never made any enquiry, avoided making 
any, into the most vital question of all—where the 
letters came from, and how they came. What 
other precautions were taken we do not know, and 
shall never-know, as this part of the case has been 
abandoned. But the Commission will continue its 
enquiry into the other charges and allegations. I 
pass over this topic briefly for two reasons; the 
general result is known to your readers by this 
time by telegraph, and those who want to read in 
detail the dramatic incidents of the past fortnight 
will turn to the full reports in the English papers. 
My brief space is obviously quite inadequate for 
the purpose. But Ido not think I can be wrong 
in inserting the leading article in which The Times 
withdrew the letters and apologised to Mr. Par- 
nell :— . 

_ When the Special Commission met yesterday the Attorney- 
General made the following statement on behalf of The Times, 
which we feel it right to reproduce here in full:—‘* I need 
scarcely assure your lordships that since adjournment yester- 
day my learne.! friends and | have communicated with those 
whom we represent, and have, in conjunction with them, most 
carefully and anxiously considered the course which it is 
our duty to take in relation to that portion of this inquiry which 
has lately been under your Lordships’ consideration. My Lords, 


it is unnecessary to remind you that the letters put in evidence 
purporting to be signed by Mr, Parnell, the authenticity of which 
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is disputed, including the letter of the rgth of Moy, 1883—also 
those which purport to bear the signatures of Mr. O'Kelly, Mr. 
Davitt, and Patrick Egan—all came into the hands of the 
Managers of The Times from one source, from one man—Ri- 
chard Picott. I desire to say nothing Del aos! that witness 
except that I presume every one will agree that no one ought to 
attach any weight to any evidence he has given; but, aoe 
the most lenient view of his conduct, he certainly confesse 
in his statement to Mr. Shannon that he forged some of these 
letters, with the assistance of the man from whom he received 
others. 1 need not say, my Lords, that I had not heard the 
contents of the statement received this morning until it was 
read by Mr. Cunynghame,” This referred to the text of 
Pigott’s confession to Mr. Labouchere, which had been for- 
warded by post from Paris to Mr. Shannon, had been handed, 
with the envelope unopened, to the Secretary to the Com- 
mission, and read by him in Court. The Attorney-Gene- 
ral proceeded:—‘* My Lords, under these circumstances, it 
seems to us that the course which we ought to take is clearly 
detined; and, believing that we are merely doing our duty, I 
now, on behalf of those whom we represent ask permission to 
withdraw from your consideration the question of the ‘genuine- 
ness of the letters which have been submitted to you, the 
authenticity of which is denied, with the full acknowledgment 
that, after the evidence which has been given, we are not en- 
titled to say that they are genuine. My Lords, although it is 
possible that any expression of regret used by me in making this 
statement may be amisintespreten those whom I represent 
request me to express t eir sincere regret that these 
letters were published. That feeling, which most truly 
exists, will, at the proper time, be more fully expressed by 
themselves. If I were entitled to do so, I could sa much as to 
the manner in which those whom I represent have been imposed 
upon, but I desire, in making this statement, to abstain from 
introducing any controversial matter; but I claim, with your 
Lordship’s permission, to state that some words used by my 
learned friend Sir Charles Russell yesterday did not escape our 
attention. My learned friend said that behind Pigott there has 
been afoul conspiracy. {desire emphatically to say that, if a 
foul conspiracy has existed, those whom we represent have had 
no share whatever in tt. That they have been misled and imposed 
upon is true, but therein lies their fault, and if it be suggested 
that their error extends beyond this fault, they earnestly ask that 

our Lordships will make the fullest inquiry into any part they 
have taken either in procuring these documents or in placing 
them before the public.” 

We desire to endorse and to appropriate every word of the 
foregoing statement. Itisour wish, as it is our duty, to give ex- 
pression to that feeling of sincere regret to which the Attorney- 
General referred. It was obvious that, after Pigott, on his own 
showing, had proved himself to be a person utterly unworthy of 
credit, and atter he had made two confessions, varying in detail, 
but both admitting that the letters which he had produced were 
tainted with forgery, our duty was unreservedly to withdraw 
these letters from the consideration of the Judges. Moreover, 
Mr. Parnell having in the witness-bux stated that the letters 
attributed to him were forgeries, we accept in every respect the 
truth of that statement. In these circumstances, we deem it 
right to express our regret most fully and sincerely at having 
been induced to publish the letters in question as Mr. Parnell’s, 
or to use them in evidence against him. The expression of re- 
gret, we need hardly say includes also the letters falsely attri- 
buted to Mr. Egan, Mr. Davitt, and Mr. O'Kelly. It is clearnow 
that Pigott was guilty of a gross and disgraceful fraud when he 
produced the documents which reached our hands. Into the 
circumstances under which we received and published them it is 
scarcely fitting we should enter. Nor shall we now refer to the 
grounds, apart from Pigott’s testimony, on which we sonsidered 
ourselver to be justified in dealing with these letters as genuine 
documents, To do so would be to touch upon controversial 
matter which cannot for the present be properly dealt with 
in these columns. We are bound, however, to point out 
that though Pigott was the source from which the letters 
came, and though they were thus contaminated by their origin, he 
was not the person with whom we communicated, and who 
placed the documents in our hands. Moreover, we must add 
that we firmly believed the letters to be genuine until the dis- 
closures made by Pigott in the course of his cross-examination. 

We heard on Tuesday of ‘¢a conspiracy behind Pigott and 
Houston,” but it must be evident to ali reasonable persons that, 
if a conspiracy existed, The Times was victimized by it and nota 
party to it. Errors in judgment may have been committed, and 
for them the ;-enalty must be paid. What we have done, it must 
be clearly understood, has been done by us in the public interest 
alone. {t has been done, moreover, altogether of our own mo- 
tion and upon our own responsibility. We regarded the undertak- 
ing on which we entered as one of national importance, but we 
must enter an emphatic protest against attempts to make any 
statesman or any political party conjointly responsible with us 
for acts which were exclusively our own, We may point out, 
further, that it is absurd to take us to task for not having at once 
abandoned the portion of the case dependent upon the letters at 
an earlier stage of Pigott’s examination. We were responsibly 
advised that it was not within our right or power to express any 
opinion on the evidence of a witness still under examination, 
and could not offer any view of our own until that witness's 
cross-examination was concluded. As soon as the incidents 
affecting Pigott’s flight had been inquired into, our counsel at 
once asked for an adjournment for the purpose of considering the 
most proper form in which to present our withdrawal of the 
letters from the consideration of the Commission, This with- 
drawal of course refers exclusively to the letters obtained from 
Pigott and not to the other portion of the case embraced in 
the ‘charges and allegation,” which still remain the subject 
of judicial inquiry. Our desire is simply to express deep regret for 
the error into which we were led, and to witudraw unreservedly 
those parts of our original statements which we cannot honestly 
continue to maintain, 


What the effect of this will be on the Unionist 
cause permanently the future alone can tell. 
What is quite certain is that the public looked to 
the letters as the main point of the case, and there 
is now naturally the utmost sympathy with Mr, 
Parnell. If Pigott should be arrested, we may 
hear more about the matter, but meanwhile there 
is a good deal of mystery about his disappearance. 
He had no money just before, and no one seems 
to know where he got the money to get off to the 
Continent. He isa picturesque kind of- villain ; 
venerable, soft-spoken, and thorough-paced ; he is 
a kind of second ‘Titus Oates. But it should 
never be forgotten that he has all his life been an 
Irish “ patriot.” - : 

‘The Chinese Famine Relief Fund at the Man- 
sion House has reached about £18,000, and it 
looks as if the hearts of the people here were 
touched by the story of the sufferings in China, 
because I observe that collections are being made 
in a large number of churches throughout the 
country, Sir Thomas Wade is working vigorously 
as one of a deputation from the Mansion House 
Committee, and during the past week has ad- 
dressed meetings at Manchester and other towns 
in Lancashire on the subject. But I have some 


doubt whether the stream of charity may not be 
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checked by the telegrams announcing the marriage 
of the Emperor of China under circumstances of 
‘unusual splendour.” People here will naturally 
feel inclined to enquire why they should put their 
hands in their pockets for the starving Chinese, 
when their own Emperor and his advisers spend 
large sums on pageants of ‘ unusual splendour.” 
As the matter will be of special interest to your 
readers just now, I need not hesitate to reproduce 
the following summary of a Standard leading 
article on the subject :— 


The splendour with which the Imperial nuptials were yester- 
day celebrated at Peking was in no way dimmed by the melan- 
choly tidings which must have reached the capital from the 
distressed parts of the Empire. The famine is a foil to the 
palace rejoicings. It is part of the 1 of things as they are 
which means, in Mandarinese, of things as they ought to be— 
that there should be lavish and barbaric profusion at Court, and 
that peasants should die by the thousand of sheer hunger in the 

rovinces. Magnificence and squalor dwell side by side; the 

‘hrone is glorified by pompous waste, and loyal subjects perish 
uncomplainingly for mere lack of timely help. Ritualis every- 
thing in the Celestial Empire, and no doubt, few of the victims 
of starvation would have cared to save their lives, if they had 
had the opportunity, at the risk of curtailing, by a single 
observance, the appointed solemnities of the wedding. Such 
are the exigencies of the matrimonial custom in the Imperial 
House that two millionsof pounds sterling—for the most part 
borrowed money—are said to have been spend in connection 
with the marriage. Presents account for a goodly portion 
of the sum, peculation explains the rest. We are not 
aware that a single tael has been devoted from the tert ba 
expenses chest to the reliefof the distress. That would be 
an act of grace far too practical to find favour with the 
Chinese Court. We admit that the difficulties presented by the 
dittress in China would baffle the zeal and the acumen of the 
best organised department in the most highly developed 
State. What the bureaucnacy is that stands between the starv- 
ing peasants of the afflicted provinces and destruction, this 
untimely waste of treasure in marrage festivities would in itself 
suffice toshow. There are no railways to throw stores of grain 
into the barren tracts; no prefects who have learned by practice 
the art of starting appropriate relief works; no organising intel- 
ligence at head-quarters to framea general plan; no capable sub- 
ordinates to carry it out In detail. Above all, behind the poor, 
blundering, superstitious pedants who are clothed with the exter- 
palsof power, there is only an empty treasury. Plainly, it is 
not totheir own countrymen that the victims can look for succour. 
There are limits even to British munificence. Give as liberally as 
we may, we cannot hope to do more than reduce the mass of 
inevitable anguish and mortality. But to the measure of our 
power we are assuredly bound to help. Great Britain owes to 
China a larger debt than we can pay by the more process of 
International exchange. We are not of those who hold that 
the profits derived in India from the opium trade are any- 
thing to be ashamed of; but let those who contend that the traffic 
is immoral seize this occasion of making atonement. Some of our 
warswith China may more reasonable lie upon our conscience. 
Here, at last, is a chance of making amends. The Fund which 
the Lord Mayor has started can never reach the dimensions 
which the magnitude of the calamity would justify. But it may 
serve as a practical expression of our good will and sympathy. 


There was a general impression that we had 
heard the last of the great legal dispute between 
the China conference steamers and their ad- 
versaries. But this, I find, is an error. The 
Mogul Company intend appealing from Lord 
Coleridge’s judgment, and I am told that the 
matter will come before the Court of Appeal, con- 
sisting of three Lords Justices, during the coming 
week. 


LETTER FROM SAN FRANCISCO. 
-ranEanCnn a? CuncaEnwUEnTT! 
(From our SPECIAL CoRRESPONDENT.) 


San Francisco, March 11th. 


Benjamin Harrison was duly inaugurated Pre- 
sident of the United States on the 4th without inci- 
dent worth recording. It rained hard, as it usually 
does on inauguration day; nevertheless some ten 
thousand people stood in the mud to witness the 
ceremony, presenting the appearance of a sea of 
dripping hats and umbrellas. Mr. Harrison sat 
in a chair which is said to have served George 
Washington on the like occasion ; when he rose to 
take the oath, President Cleveland held an um- 
brella over his head. He was pale and nervous; 
when he began his inaugural his voice trembled. 

Forty-eight years ago, his grandfather stood 
on the same platform to speak his little piece. He 
was a gentleman of classic lore, and much given 
to quote Roman history. There wasso much of 
it indeed, in the inaugural, that when it was read 
to the Cabinet, Daniel Webster begged to be al- 
Jowed to make a few alterations. Old Tippecanoe 
knew that Webster was a better scholar than he, 
and he handed him the manuscript. That evening 
the statesman from Massachusetts was observed to 
look fagged. Being asked the reason, he replied :— 
"©[ may well look tired out: I have just killed 
seventeen Roman proconsuls.” 

Harrison the grandson did not abound in the 
proconsular sense. His inaugural is delicately 
sophomorical, with quaint quips and conceits 
which suggest the Hotel Rambouillet. If it con- 
tains his measure, and there is reason to believe 
it does, he will not as President, assume the God, 
affect to nod, and seem to shake the spheres. 
But he will always be pretty. When he wants to tell 
us that the manufacturing industry did not flourish 
at the south till after emancipation, he says tlrat 
“the mill fires were lighted at the funeral pyre of 
slavery.”’ When he desires to warn the South that 
the denial of equal rights to the negro will breed 
trouble, he observes that " the man in whose heart 


faith has been darkened will naturally be the 
subject of uncanny suggestions.” When he wishes 
to remind his hearers that the nation has lasted 
over a century, he proclalms that ‘*a weak but 
wisely ordered young nation looked undaun- 
tedly down the first century, when all its years 
stretched out before it.” ‘These are sweet meta- 
phors; it_is gratifying indeed to reflect that we 
have a Chief magistrate who can pout them out 
like warm water from a well greased faucet. 
_ As to protection, he says, we are not inaugurat- 
ing a new departure, but a return—which is true 
enough. There were few Americans who had 
read-Adam Smith in the days of Washington. 
But for slavery, continues the President, we should 
all have been Protectionists. ‘This is not perhaps 
quite as clear as it might be, but the connection 
between human bondage and tatiffs has always 
been a source of confusion. Even so bright a wit 
as Tom ‘laylor, in 1861, sang that England could 
not choose between 

‘The South, which fetters men, 

And the North which fetters trade.” 

So Mr. Harrison is obscure in good company. 
We do not find the joker in the inaugural until 
Mr. Harvison comes to deal with the surplus. That 
had puzzled the wisest of his predecessors. But 
he solves the problem in a sentence. As to the 
surplus, said he, let us spend it. Spend it on new 
warships, new coast defences, subsidies to steam- 
ship lines, and more pensions. Here is where the 
magnetic statesman’s hand is seen. The United 
States have an annual surplus of one hundred 
millions of dollars. Twenty millions is about 
as much as could possibly be spent yearly on 
a new navy, and new forts; the pension list, 
which now costs $87,000,000 a year, could 
hardly be swelled beyond a hundred millions; 
$5,000,000 would richly subsidize every Ame- 
rican steamship line in existence; there would 
thus remain $62,000,000 to be expended on new 
schemes not yet named. It is the control and ex- 
penditure of this large sum which Blaine and his 
friends are after. If Congress lets them have their 
own way, the four years of the Harrison régime 
will be a saturnalia of extravagance and corrup- 
tion. Millions will all the time be floating in the 
air. Every one who has a friend at Court will 
make his fortune. There will be an outburst of 
stock-jobbing unparalleled in history. ‘There will 
be ample employment for the working class. At 
the end of the four years, the party which made 
money plentiful will be réelected by an over- 
whelming majority, and the goose will hang high 
until the collapse comes, which ought to occur 
about 1897. By that time, it is reckoned that the 
wise ones will all have feathered their nests and 
retired, and Mr. Blaine will be occupied in writing 
a book on the folly of attempting to grow rich by 
speculation, 

On Monday, President Harrison announced his 
cabinet as follows:—James G. Blaine of Maine, 
Secretary of State; William Windom of Minne- 
sota, Secretary of the Treasury; Redfield Proctor 
of Vermont, Secretary of War; Benjamin F. 
Tracy, Secretary of the Navy; W. H. H. Miller 
of Indiana, Attorney-General; J. W. Noble of 
Missouri, Secretary of the Interior; Jeremiah Rusk 
of Wisconsin, Secretary of Agriculture; John 
Wanamaker of Pennsylvania, Post-master General. 

Of these eight, only two, Blaine and Windom, 
are generally known in political circles. Win- 
dom was Secretary of the Treasury under Gar- 
field. He has since been identified with the 
Eads’ Ship Railway across Mexico, and other spe- 
culative enterprises. Benjamin F. Tracy is a 
hard-headed lawyer, who combines law and piety 
in about equal proportions, and has pleaded the 
cause of Henry Ward Beecher and Protection 
to Home Industry with equal vigour; of the others 
it is enough to say that Miller is the President’s 
law partner; Proctor was the first and firmest of 
Harrison’s supporters in the Chicago convention; 
Noble ‘was Harrison’s college chim; Rusk has 
been Governor of Wisconsin, and Wanamaker 
is a tailor. How this Cabinet will administer 
the public business of the United States, I will 
not undertake to predict; but if any of your 
readers want a really good pair of breeches, 
warranted, under fair wear, not to bag at 
the knees, or fray at the heels, I can conscien- 
tiously advise them to apply to Wanamaker. 
They can send their measure from Yokohama, and 
they will receive the goods in due course C.O.D. 
It is not every man who can get his breeches 
made by a Cabinet Minister. 


If one were to believe all that one reads in the 
newspapers, it would be safe to count on war with 
Germany. A few days ago, a paper published at 
Breslau, Germany, contained a despatch an- 
nouncing that a fight had taken place between the 
German gunboat Olgaand the American ship Nipsic 
at Apia, and that the latter had been sunk with all 
hands on board. There is, of course, no pro- 


bability that there is truth in the story; but 
it has roused American temper to the fighting 
pitch, and pretty hard things are being said. 
The press generally is bombarding Bismarck, 
which may possibly not disturb the Chancellor’s 


digestion. In my letter of January 24th, | gave’ 


you a pretty full account of the beginning of 
the imbroglio; nothing has since happened to 
change the aspect which matters then bore. 
The simple truth is that the Hamburg Trading 
Company desires to establish a monopoly of trade 
at Apia, and that certain American merchants 
insist on having their share. The company’s 
managers have picked up some old history of 
the operations of the East India Company in the 
18th century, and have fancied they could repeat 
them at the present day ; forgetting that Hastings 
and Clive had no European nation to reckon 
with—the French at Pondicherry being too in- 
significant to count. The end will probably be 
the establishment of an American military and 
naval depét at Pago Pago, which will practically 
though not nominally place the islands under an 
American protectorate, and compel the retire- 
ment of every man of German birth, At the pre- 
sent moment, no German life is safe beyond the 
range of the guns of the Olga. The natives are 
entrenched in a system of works of which the front 
is three miles long, and covered by a brush im- 
penetrable for artillery. They are armed with the 
latest American arms of precision. They are 
brave and determined. No soldier of experience 
would think of attacking them except by a flank 
march, which would require 5,000 men at least. 

A conference on Samoan affairs is to be held at 
Berlin within a few days, and John A. Kasson 
is named as likely to represent our Government. 
It is characteristic of the prevailing mode of deal- 
ing with these Polynesian peoples that no re- 
presentative of Samoa has been invited to the 
conference. It seems that, according to European 
notions, the play of “Hamlet” is spoilt when the 
cast includes the Royal Dane. 


San Francisco, March 20th. 


John F. Swift of California has been appointed 
Minister to Japan in the place of Mr. Hubbard. 
Mr. Swift was the Republican candidate for 
Governor at the election in this State last year; 
he was one of the Commissioners who went to 
China in 1881 to negotiate the Exclusion Treaty : 
he began life in an obscure station, but became a 
lawyer of some distinction. He would be called 
rather a supple than an able man. He has never 
allowed doctrines to interfere with his advocacy 
of popular fads; when he was asked last fail 
whether he sympathised with the anti-foreign 
notions which prevailed in certain circles, he re- 
plied in substance that he had no love for the 
Irishman, but what would the Republican Party 
do without Irish votes? He is well read, and 
fairly well informed; du reste, an agreeable and 
clubbable man, whose society you will enjoy. 
Mrs. Swift is a lovely woman: her grey hairs 
have scarcely impaired the beauty for which she 
was famous thirty years ago. ‘They have no chil- 
dren, but will probably be accompanied to Tokyo 
by their nieces, who are pretty and charming. 

Mr. Harrison is rapidly filling the offices which 
his inauguration vacated. Two great posts—the 
embassies to London and Berlin—are still vacant; 
it is understood that they are to be the appanage 
of the press, and on the prospect the country may 
be congratulated. Republican editors may be 
wrong-headed in some things; but they can hardly 
fail to be an improvement on the dummies whom 
Mr. Cleveland sent to the European Courts. ‘The 
uses of ambassadors in these telegraphic days are 
not apparent to the naked eye, but if we must 
have them, itis as well that they should be men 
who have a bowing acquaintance with modern 
political science. 

Your European files will give you full accounts 
of the collapse of the corner in copper, involving 
the failure of the Société des Métaux, and the 
forced liquidation of the Comptoir d’Escompte. 
The latter is well known at the Asiatic ports 
where Europeans do business. It was con- 
sidered one of the strongest financial concerns 
in Paris, and held confidential relations with the 
Government. In an evil day, M.Secretan of the 
Société des Metaux, contrived to beguile its 
managing director into the copper corner, and 
now it seems its 80,000,000 francs surplus are all 
swept away. The event derives importance for 
us from the fact that the United States are 
the largest producers of copper in the world, and 
that without the céoperation of the Calumet and 
Hecla of Michigan and the Anaconda of Idaho, 
the combine” could not have been affected. 
The losses consequent upon the collapse are 
frightful. It is conjectured that the syndicate 
held a few days ago 120,000 tons of copper worth 
£80 aton. Copper sold in London yesterday at 
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£35. Mr J. B. Waggin of the Anaconda sailed 
for Europe on Saturday; his partner, Senator 
Hearst, is at Washington confirming the Pre- 
sident’s appointments; the Agassiz family, who 
control the Calumet and Hecla, are in dire dismay 
in Boston. The public stand a fair chance of 
buying cheap copper during the next two or three 
years, 

By the Zealandia, we have news from Samoa 
which explodes the canard regarding the sinking 
of the Nipsic. ‘The Germans seem to be ashamed 
of their past truculence, and are behaving with 
moderation. No more American vessels are being 
searched, and no more American property is being 
molested. A conference is to be held at Berlin 
next week to determine the status of the Islands; 
Mr. Harrison has appointed Mr. Kasson, Mr. 
Bates, and Mr. Phelps of New Jersey as repre- 
sentatives of the United States. They will pro- 
bably announce that the United States intend 
hereafter to extend the application of the Monroe 
Doctrine to all islands in the Pacific Ocean which 
are not now in the actual occupation of some 
European Power, and to notify the world that at- 
tempts to colonize such islands with Europeans 
under their home flag will be regarded by this 
country asacts of hostility. Mr. Blaine will hardly 
be backward in inaugurating a spirited foreign 
policy ; and in this matter he will have the country 
at his back. The feeling is unanimous thal we ought 
not to suffer the establishment of new Bermudas 
and Nassaus on our Western coast: and a 
generation has grown up since the war, which 
doesn’t know how hard a bullet hits, and is spoil- 
ing for a fight. 

A prominent Southern editor named Dawson 
was shot dead last week under circumstances of 
unusual brutality. Dawson was an Englishman, 
and had fought on the Confederate side during the 
war. After the war he bought a newspaper at 
Charleston and conducted it with ability and suc- 
cess. He had reason to believe that a quack 
doctor was carrying on an intrigue with his wife’s 
maid. He called on him to remonstrate, and 
while he was talking, the quack drew a pistol and 
shot him dead. An unsuccessful attempt was 
made by the murderer to bury the body under the 
staircase; this being detected, he gave himself 
up and declared that he had killed Dawson in 
self-defence. It speaks well for the improved con- 
dition of Southern society that no attempt should 
have been made to lynch the quack. He will pro- 
bably hang. 

‘The ladies are coming to the front in strength, 
On Monday, the famous woman’s club of New 
York, known asthe Sorosis, celebrated its twenty- 
first anniversary by entertaining delegates from 
all the other women’s clubs in the country.  Elo- 
quent speeches mere made, and the male biped 
was trounced-as he deserves. It has never been 
clearly known what purpose this club is designed 
toserve. It is not a social club, for it only meets 
once a month; nor is it a woman’s rights club, for 
it has never resoluted on political questions; nor 
is it a fashion club, for tt has never committed 
itself on the question of the bifurcated skirt. It is 
merely a gathering of bright women, who entertain 
each other over cups of Delmonico’s best tea. The 
first “high jinks ” given by the club occurred just 
twenty years ago. It was at first proposed that no 
male man should be admitted, but, partly from 
financial reasons, this invidious rule was relaxed in 
favour of three gentlemen whose morals were sound. 
Upon the bodily remains of two of these three, 
genial old Will Stuart, the theatrical manager, 
and honest Ned Clymer, the coal proprietor, the 
mossy marble has rested for many a year. The 
third, who still cumbers the earth, was assigned 
to escort an ancient maiden of forbidding aspect 
to the tea table; but his courage failed him when 
the trumpet sounded the charge, and he struck 
into the banquet hall, under the protection of a 
pretty girl with pouting lips and merry brown eyes, 
who even then gave promise of the genius which 
has made her one of the most popular society 
actresses in England. Ahme! Whatdothe pretty 
gitls of 1869 look like now ? 

At that same symposium, raised on a high dais, 
sat with other poddesses the lady who was 
elected President on Monday—Flla Dictz Cly- 
mer. She was thought to be the most beautiful 
woman of her day. She had sat for an 
ideal picture of Vittoria Colonna. She was not 
only beautiful. She possessed every gift. She 
wrote good poetry, could act, could sing, could 
paint, could make a statuette, could deliver 
an agreeable speech, And when at some State 
fair, a Greek chariot race was attempted, she 
drove two furious stallions round the course, 
standing in her chariot, with her long brown 
hair streaming from her shoulders, with a fierce 
impetuosity which Ben Herr never approached. 
Alas! I suppose she is peaked now, and pro- 
bably wears corkscrew curls anda dress improver. 
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One more Iowa girl has drawn upon herself the 
eyes of the country. Her name wassimople, but direct 


—itwas Cox. She was a graduate of a western uni- 


versity, and alady of magnificent figure. She had 
heen bidden to a ball, and was taking a bath 
before putting on her war-paint and feathers. It 
occurred to her that through the slats of the win- 
dow blind she could discern the outline of ahuman 
face. She did not wait to veil her beauties, but, 
hastening to the window, she found her suspicions 
verified. She recognised the features of one of 
her lovers, who had set a ladder against the house, 
in emulation of the French judge in La Femme de 
Feu. It happened that at college she had been 
equally proficient in callisthenics and classics. A 
rapid turn of the wrist opened the window; a 
single vigorous shove with the biceps forced open 
the blinds and overthrew the ladder, and the pant- 
ing lover fell like a snowflake from heaven to hell. 
He may see Paradise agatn; but his broken back 
will prevent his enjoying the luxury from the rung 
of a ladder. 

As was expected, Whitelaw Reid of the New 
York Tribune has received the reward of his life- 
long devotion to the fortunes of Mr. Blaine in the 
shape of the mission to Paris. He was not to Mr. 
Harrison’s taste; Reid’s opposition to that gentle- 
man at Chicago is well known; but ce gue Blaine 
vent, Dieu veut. Mr. Reid is hardly as polished 
a gentleman as his predecessors Mr. McLane and 
Mr. Morton. But he has lots of money ; he married 
the daughter of D. O. Mills, formerly of this city. 
He owns and edits a great newspaper with a mar- 
vellous capacity for proving that two and two make 
five, and that all the virtue left in this country is 
to be found in corporations with large incomes; 
and Mrs. Reid, who is, I believe, a sweet woman, 
will realise the wish of her heart, and become a 
leader of fashion in the most fashionable city in 
the world. 


BOMBAY AND LANCASHIRE COT- 
TON SPINNING INQUIRY. 

~- > --- eae 

The following is a copy of the Report of the 
Board of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, 
as the result of the inquiry undertaken by the Di- 
rectors, in compliance with the resolution of the 
Quarterly General Meeting, held October gist, 
1887, the terms of which resolution were :— 


“That in view of the recent very rapid increase 
of cotton spinning in India, and the exports of 
yarn therefrom, more especially in China and 
Japan, while at the same time there bas been a 
very serious check to the growth of Lancashire 
yain exports to those countries, the directors be 
requested to examine and report to a Special Meet- 
ing of the Chamber as to the causes and circum. 
stances which have thus enabled Bombay spinners 
to-supersede those of Lancashire.” 

The Committee having held twenty-three meet- 
ings, and examined numerous well informed wit- 
nesses, report as follows :— 

1. The principal circumstance that has favoured 
the rapid increase of mills in India, and enabled 
them to a great extent to supply China and Japan 
with yarns, which formerly were shipped from 
Lancashire, is theie geographical position, which 
to-day gives them an advantage of at least 3d. 
per pound on the portion of their output that is 
shipped to China and Japan, and 48d. to fd. per 
pound on what is consumed in India itself. “Vhis 
is an estimate of the nett advantage of the Indian 
spinner over his rival in England, arising from 
his proximity to the cotton fields on the one hand, 
and to the consuming markets on the other; after 
allowing for his extra outlay for machinery, and 
consequently enhanced interest and depreciation, 
as well as greater expenditure in such items as 
imported coals, stores, &c. . 

11. Superaded to the geographical advantage 
which it enjoys, the Indian spinning industry, it 
will be remembered, was for along time fostered 
by the import duty of 3 per cent. levied on Engtish 
yarn, which equalled about 7 per cent. per annum 
on the capital invested in the mills. This so 
assisted in stimulating the trade, that more mills 
were built than could profitably be employed, as 
shown by a fall of nearly 40 per cent.--on the 
average—in the shares of 19 principal mills in 
Bombay during the six months ending March, 
1885, and at the end of that year 35 out of 52 
mills paid no dividend. It cannot be doubted that 
the Indian-spun yarns, being thus thrown on the 
Eastern markets below cost price, had a further 
powerful influence in the direction of displacing 
English coarse yarns, and the former having 
practically gained a monopoly, the newest and 
best appointed mifls in Bombay are now earning 
very large profits, and, as might be expected, 
many new mills are in the course of erection there, 
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11. The Committee have further had under 
consideration whether amongst the “ causes and 
circumstances” that, as expressed in the resolu- 
tion, have “enabled Bombay spinners to super- 
sede those of Lancashire,”’ the fall in the value of 
silver has had any important part. The advant- 
age derived from this cause cannot extend to the 
main items of the cost of erecting and working 
mills, namely, machinery, cotton, coals, and im- 
ported stores, as the outlay on these in rupees 
increases in precise ratio to the fall in the gold 
value of silver; but wages, local taxation, and 
pethaps other small items are not immediately 
affected by that fall, and whilst the process of 
adjustment is incomplete, the Bombay spinner is 
advantaged. f 

The advantage thus accruing to him has been 
represented by one witness as .3od. per Ib., and 
by another as .51d., that is, on the assumption 
that no adjustment has taken place as between 
wages, &c., paid in silver in Bombay, and in gold 
in Lancashire, since exchange was at 24d., viz., in 
1872. But, then, it is also in evidence before the 
Committee that at the earlier period just referred 
to, freight, and all other charges incidental to the 
transport of cotton and of yarns, were much higher, 
viz., 2.175d., than as against 1.060d. now, or, to 
put the case precisely, the Bombay spinner, after 
paying thethen higher rates of freight and other 
transport charges on his machinery, coals, &c., 
had a greater nett advantage in such charges on 
cotton and yarn, in competing with Lancashire, 
than he possesses to-day by .ggd., which it will be 
seen is more than double the benefit set down 
above as having accrued to him on the items of 
wages, &c., during the fall in exchange. 

Accordingly, as might be expected, it has been 
shown in evidence that the most important and 
sudden expansion of the new industry took place 
in Bombay, when these high transport charges 
were current, and whilst exchange still remained 
at about the par of 24d.; whereas during many 
subsequent years, almost no further expansion 
took place, although exchange, the while, fell 
rapidly. It may even be added that so great 
were the advantages enjoyed by the Bombay 
spinner over his rival in Lancashire at the time 
referred to that he was able to initiate, viz., in 
1871-75, the competition with him which has 
proved so formidable in the neutral markets of 
China and Japan, although he had then to pay the 
Indian Government an export duty of 3 per cent., 
from which the Lancashire spinner was, of course, 
exempt. 

‘The Committee do not overlook the fact that the 
Indian spinner escapes the embarrassment to 
which his English competitor is subject, consequent 
on sudden fluctuations in the gold value of silver; 
but they are of opinion that apart from any 
benefit he has in this respect, or may derive from 
a low value of the rupee, the natural advantages 
which he has all along enjoyed, as set forth above, 
are sufficient to account for his having been able 
to obtain a virtual monopoly of the Eastern 
markets, as far as coaise yarns produced from 
Indian-grown cotton are concerned. 

‘The above Report was signed on behalf of the 
Board of Directors by Mr. C. H. Gaddum, Pre- 
sident, and Mr. J. Fox Turner, Secretary. 

The following is the report of the directors, who 
find themselves unable to agree with the report 
adopted by a majority of the board at its meet- 
ing, held on October 29th, 1888 :— 

In prosecuting the inquiry prescribed by the 
resolution of the Chamber, the board deemed it 
necessary to ascertain, in the first place, the pre- 
sent cost of spinning 20’s bundled mule yarn in 
Bombay and Lancashire, converting the Bombay 
figures into sterling at the rate of 17d. per rupee. 
The extent to which the competition between the 
Bombay and the Lancashire spinners is affected 
by their respective geographical positions was 
then considered. “The next step was to determine 
how far the divergence between the values of silver 
and gold inter se, which has been going on during 
the last 14 years, has imposed upon the Lancashire 
spinner a relative disadvantage, when competing 
with the Bombay spinner in the yarn markets of 
India and China. Finally, the history of the 
Bombay cotton spinning industry was investipated 
for the purpose of ascertaining the effect of any 
other changes which may have tended to encourage 
the export of Bombay yarn to China. 

Tue Cost or Spinnine.—The evidence pre- 
sented to the Board upon the present cost of 
spinning in Bombay and Lancashire varies con- 
siderably. It shows, however, when the Bombay 
figures are converted into sterling, at the rate of 
17d. per rupee, that in Lancashire, true 20’s 
bundled mule yarn is produced at a cost of from 
25d. to .g5d. per Ib. less than itis in Bombay, 
notwithstanding that the hours of working in 
Bombay are 80 per week, whilst in Lancashire 
they are only 56 per week. 
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GEORGRAPHICAL CoNSIDERATIONS.—The Bom- 
bay spinner incurs no appreciable expense in the 
carriage of cotton or yarn from or to the local 
matkets for these commodities. His Lancashire 
competitor is burdened, however, with an addition 
of .54d. per Ib. to the cost of his raw material; that 
being the amount required to cover the expenses 
of transmission from Bombay to Liverpool, and 
the selling charges there. The yarn he produces 
has also to bear a heavier rate of freight to China 
than has that of the Bombay spinner. When 
shipped to Bombay it is obvions that the whole of 
the cost of conveyance from Manchester to Bom- 

. bay, isan extra charge from which the Bombay 
spinner is exempt: These relative disadvantages 
falling on the Lancashire producer are shown in 
the following tables :— 

On 20’s YARN SHIPPED TO INDIA, 
Per Ib. 

Cost of bringing cotton from Bombay to Liver- 

pool, say 1.17Ib. of cotton required for tlb. 
OF YACM, secseaseanseres covsds ste uve ceuncotgedal eee veeeveued 0's 

Cost of taking yarn from Manchester to 

Bombay .seeescseesssersersese scsi  4Qde 


: 1.03d. 
ON 20’s YARN SHIPPED TO CHINA, 
Cost of bringing cotton from Bombay to Liver- 

Pool as ADOVE 20. oo. teereettereens 054d. 
Cost of taking yarn from Manchester to China. .5od. 


1.04d. 
Less cost of taking yarn from Bombay to 
.69d. 


It appears, then, that owing to the greater dis- 
tance of the Lancashire spinner from the Indian 
cotton market, and from the yarn markets of Bom- 
bay and China, he incurs an expense greater than 
that borne by his Bombay competitor, reckoning 
the latter at the reduced tate of exchange of 17d. 
per rupee—of 1.03d. per Ib. when selling 20's 
yarn in the Indian, and of .69 per Ib. when selling 
it in the China market. In the year 1872, the 
cost of bringing cotton from Bombay to Liverpool 
was 1.392d. per Ib., and of taking yarn from Man- 
chester to Bombay .g85d. per Ib., the two items 
added together making 2.377d. per Ib. ; within the 
last 16 years, therefore, the disadvantage falling 
upon the Lancashire spinner when competing with 
the Bombay spinner in the Bombay market, and 
arising from geographical considerations, has di- 
minished to the extent of 1.345d. per Ib., or up- 
wards of 56 per cent. 

E-rrECT OF THE FALL IN THE VALUE OF SILVER 
aS Measurep 1n Go_p.—For the purposes of this 
inquiry it has been assumed that the current value 
of whe rupee as measured in gold, that is to say, 
the current rate of Indian exchange, is 17d., and 
that the normal rate prior to 1875, was 24d. In, 
considering the effect of this fall in exchange, it 
is mecessary to keep in view the monetary condi- 
tions under which the Bombay and Lancashire 
prociucer respectively carry out their operations. 
‘The outlay of the former in producing his yarn is 
made in silver money, and he gets his returns for 
the yarn he sells in India or China in the same 
kind of money. The variations of exchange in 
his case, therefore, make no difference to him 
as regards his returns. In the case of the Lan- 
cashire producer, however, the outlay upon pro- 
duction is all made in gold money, as well as the 
greater part of the cost of transporting cotton 
and yarn, while his returns for yarns sold in India 
and China are in silver money, which, on being 
remitted to him, yields a reduced sterling amount 
at every stage of the fall in the gold value 
of the rupee, and of the silver dollar. Mo- 
mentarily, the whole of the loss thus arising 
from a decline in Eastern exchange consti- 
tutes a relative disadvantage to the Lancashire 
spinner. Subsequently, however, portions of this 
relative disadvantage are removed by an ad- 
justment of the prices of cotton and some other 
requisites of spinning, as between India and Eng- 
land. It becomes necessary, therefore, to analyse 
the items of the cost of production, in order to 
determine the ultimate nett effect of a fall in ex- 
change upon the relative positions of the two com- 
petitors. After careful examination of these items, 
the following sub-division was arrived at:— 

1. Items in which quick adjustment takes 
place :— 

(a2.) Cotton. 

(6.) Coal and imported stores. 

In new transactions the cost of cotton under the 
altered exchange is equalised to both producers, 
by an adjustment of prices in Bombay and Liver- 
pool. In respect of coal and other stores imported 
into Bombay from England, adjustment also very 
soon takes place, though not so rapidly as in the 
case of cotton. 

2. Items in the cost of spinning in which no 
adjustment takes place, viz., wages, rates, taxes, 
and tand carriages. 


3. Charges paid in gold in connection with the 
import of cotton and the export of yarn in which 
also no adjustment takes place. 

4. Items in which adjustment is deferred for a 
considerable time (say till machinery is replaced), 
viz., depreciation and interest on fixed investment 
in machinery... 

In view of the fact that so far as the first of 
these categories is concerned adjustment comes 
about quickly, no account is taken of the momen- 
tary disadvantages borne by the Lancashire 
spinner in respect of the items comprised in it, 
although such momentary advantage tended 
powerfully to divert the demand from Lancashire 
to Bombay. The nett relative disadvantage fall- 
ing upon him (with exchange at 17d. per rupee 
instead of 24d.) under the remaining heads are :— 

(a.) WHEN YARN IS SHIPPED TO BoMBay. 
; Nett disadvantage. 
Per lb, 
.5td. 


.2. Items in the cost of spinning not adjusted ... 
34d. 


3- Transport charges in gold not adjusted 


Permanent disadvantage arising from the fall 
im exchange .........cccceleeecseessceetterscerereees 850. 

4. Items on which adjustment is long deferred. .12d. 
Total disadvantage thus arising ............... 97d. 
(3. WHEN YARN IS SHIPPED TO CHINA, 

2. Items in the cost of spinning, not adjusted... 


t «Sid. 
3- Transport charge paid in gold, not adjusted. 


335d. 
Permanent disadvantage arising from the fall 
IM EXCHANGE ....cesecccscserseserseeeseraesteeeeese BEC. 

4. Items on which adjustment is long deferred. .12d. 


Total disadvantage thus arising ............... -g8d. 

When the Bombay mill industry began, the in- 
tention was to supply India only. ‘There was a 
presumptive advantage in competing against im- 
ported yarn, in view of the then heavy transport 
charges and the import duty of 34 per cent. then 
in force, which the latter had to bear. The 
industry did not, however, increase quickly for 
some time, but in 1873-4-5 rapid extension’ took 
place, 17 new mills having been started in the 
last of these years. 
removal of the import duty, to the disappearance 
of profits .on cotton spinning everywhere, and to 
the lessened cost of transit between India and 
England, a great collapse of the industry took 
place, and many of the mills were sold at very 
low prices. Subsequently, and no doubt at first 
under pressure to find a new outlet for the produc- 
tion of the existing mills, the export trade in 
China and Japan was rapidly developed, and of 
late years has continued to increase; the ship- 
ments from India, which in 1877 were 7,000,000 
Ibs., having sprung up to 113,000,000 Ibs. in 1887. 


Upon consideration of the foregoing statement | 


of facts, we are led to the conclusion that the 
principal cause which has enabled Bombay spin- 
ners to supersede those of Lancashire in exporting 
‘yarn to China and Japan, is the great fall in 
Eastern exchange since 1873. ‘fhe removal of the 


export duty of 3 per cent. on Indian yarns which |, 


was effected in August, 1875, was undoubtedly a 
contributary cause. A further circumstance tend- 
ing to encourage the export of yarn from Bombay 
to China and Japan is the decline which has taken 
place in the rates of freight from that port to 
those countries. In view, however, of the fact that 
the geographical advantage in favour of Bombay 
has been reduced since 1872, from 2.377d. per Ib. 
to 1.03d. per Ib., and that a great decline has also 
occurred in the rates of freight from Liverpool to 
China and Japan, it appears that this geographical 
advantage enjoyed by the Bombay spinner has 
been lessening, whilst his power to compete with 
Lancashire has been increasing. Therefore, al- 
though an important geographical advantage still 
remains to the Bombay spinner, it is actually’ less 
than it was before Bombay yarns superseded those 
of Lancashire in the markets of the Far East. 

The above report was signed by the following 
Directors of the Board :— 

Robert Barclay; Elijah Helm; W. H. Houlds- 
worth; Isaac Hoyle; Samuel Ogden; John Alex. 
Beith; H. Harrison; P. Goldschmidt; Benj. 
Davies. 

A special meeting of the Chamber of Commerce 
was held on the 17th December last for the pur- 
pose of considering the two reports of the Board 
of Directors on the Bombay and Lancashire Cotton 
Spinning Inquiry. On a vote of the Chamber 
being taken, the minority report, the latter of the 
two teports printed above, was adopted by a 
majority of 12, the members voting for the mi- 
nority report numbering 64, and against, 52. 


After this, owing doubtless to }, 


LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
——_——-——_— 
[Reurer “Speciac” To “Japan Maiz.’’] 


London, April 6th. 
The trial of Paul Deroulede, the President of 
the Patriotic League, has commenced, and 
Boulanger is hiding to avoid arrest on a charge 
of treason. The Chamber of Deputies has 
adopted the demand of the Ministry for autho- 
rity to prosecute Boulanger for attempting to 
overthrow the Republic. Boulanger is supposed 
to be in Brussels. 
London, April 7th. 
The trial of Paul Deroulede, President of the 
Patriotic League, and his associates, has resulted 
in their being fined one hundred francs and 
costs. This is regarded asa severe check to 
the Government. 


The King of Abyssinia has been killed in 
battle by the dervishes. 
London, March 8th. 


The Duchess of Cambridge is dead. 
(Delayed throegh mutilation.] 


[From tuz ‘Sincavore Free Press.’’) 
London, March 2oth. 
Sir James Fergusson stated in the House of 


!Commons that some ships of the Channel 


Squadron had been sent to Tangiers in conse- 
quence of several serious unsettled questions 
between England and Morocco, especially the 
murder of a British subject at Cape Juby by 
soldiers of the Sultan, and the refusal of the 
latter to allow the submarine cable to be repaired. 


Paris, March 2oth. 
The Paris Metal Company’s shares have de- 
clined to 40 and a report is current that it has 
suspended payment. 
London, March 22nd. 
In pursuance of the avowed policy of per- 
sistent obstruction in Supply, Mr. Bradlaugh 
moved the reduction of Mr. Balfour's salary. 
After six hours heated debate, in which the 
Opposition accused the Government of partiality 
to The Times, the motion was rejected by a 
majority of sixty-four. 
London, March 23rd. 
The state of the King is unchanged. The 


Ministers for the Interior and of Justice have 
gone to Loo, and it is expected that a temporary 


Regency will shortly be established under Mi- 
nister Heemskirk. 
London, March 2sth. 
Count Herbert Bismarck is now in London 
ona special mission. It is believed that it is 
for the purpose of arriving at an agreement with 
regard to Colonial matters. 


A Gladstonian has been elected for Gorton, 
South East Lancashire, by a majority of 846. 


TIME TABLES AND STEAMNERS, 
_o—__——_ 
YOKOHAMA-TOKYO RAILWAY, 


TRAINS LRAVE YOKOHAMA Station at 6.30, 7.30, 
8.45,% 9 45, and 31 a.m.; and 12.15, 1.35, 2.45, 4.05," 
5, 6.30, 7.30, 8.55, 10, and In.rsf p.m. 

Trains neave Tékyé (Shimbashi) at 6.40, 7.40, 


8.35,* 9.45, and r1a.m.; and 12.15, 1.30, 2.45, 4,* 5, 
6.15, 7.35, 8.45, 10, and 11.15¢ p.m. 


Fares—First Single, sez 75; Second do., sen 45, 
Third do., 25; First Return, yen 1.50; Second do; 
sen go. 

Those marked (*) run through withont stopping at Tsurumi, 


Kawasaki, and Omori Stations. Those marked (1) are the same 
as above with the exception of stopping at Kawasaki Station, 


TOKAIDO RAILWAY. 


‘TRAINS LMAVE YOKOHAMA at 7.40 and 9.25 a.m., 
and 12, 2.30, 4.50, and 7.15 p.m.; and Kozu at 7; 
9.22, and 11.55 a.m.; and 2,25, 4.50, and 7.15 p.m, 

Farus—To Hodogaya, first-class sex 30, second- 
class sez 6, third-class sex 3; to Totsuka, sen 32, sen 
19, sez 9; to Ofune sen 46, sen 27, sen 13; to Fuji- 
sawa, sen 58, seit 34, sen 16; to Hiratsuka, sex 98, 
sen 54, sen 25; to Oiso, yer 1.00. sen 60, sen 28; 
and to Kozu, je 1.25, sen 75, Sen 35. 


YOKOSUKA STEAMERS. 


STKEAMERS LEAVE the Engiish Hatoba daiiy at 8.00 
and 10.30, a.m,, and 1.35 and 4.05 p.m,; and LEAVE 
YoxosuKA at 6.30 and 10.20 a,m., and 1.20, and 4,00 
p.m.—Fare, sen 20. 
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£35-. Mr J. B. Haggin of the Anaconda sailed 
for Europe on Saturday; his partner, Senator 
Hearst, is at Washington confirming the Pre- 
sident’s appointments; the Agassiz family, who 
control the Calumet and Hecla, are in dire dismay 
in Boston. The public stand a fair chance of 
buying cheap copper during the next two or three 
years. 

By the Zealandia, we have news from Samoa 
which explodes the canard regarding the sinking 
of the Nipsic. The Germans seem to be ashamed 
of their past truculence, and are behaving with 
moderation. No more American vessels are being 
searched, and no more American property is being 
molested. A conference is to be held at Berlin 
next week to determine the status of the Islands; 
Mr. Harrison has appointed Mr. Kasson, Mr. 
Bates, and Mr. Phelps of New Jersey as repre- 
sentatives of the United States. They will pro- 
bably announce that the United States intend 
hereafter to extend the application of the Monroe 
Doctrine to all islands in the Pacific Ocean which 
are not now in the actual occupation of some 
European Power, and to notify the world that at- 
tempts to colonize such islands with Europeans 
under their home flag will be regarded by this 
country as acts of hostility. Mr. Blaine will hardly 
be backward in inaugurating a spirited foreign 
policy ; and in this matter he will have the country 
at his back. The feeling is unanimous that we ought 
not to suffer the establishment of new Bermudas 
and Nassaus on our Western coast: and a 
generation has grown up since the war, which 
doesn’t know how hard a bullet hits, and is spoil- 
ing for a fight. 

A prominent Southern editor named Dawson 
was shot dead last week under circumstances of 
unusual brutality. Dawson was an Englishman, 
and had fought on the Confederate side during the 
war. After the war he bought a newspaper at 
Charleston and conducted it with ability and suc- 
cess. He had reason to believe that a quack 
doctor was carrying on an intrigue with his wife’s 
maid. He called on him to remonstrate, and 
while he was talking, the quack drew a pistol and 
shot him dead. At unsuccessful attempt was 
made by the murderer to bury the body under the 
staircase; this being detected, he gave himself 
up and declared that he had killed Dawson in 
self-defence. It speaks well for the improved con- 
dition of Southern society that no attempt should 
have been made to lynch the quack. He will pro- 
bably hang. 

‘The ladies are coming to the front in strength. 
On Monday, the famous woman’s club of New 
York, known asthe Sorosis, celebrated its twenty- 
first anniversary by entertaining delegates from 
all the other women’s clibs in the country.  Elo- 
guent speeches mere made, and the male biped 
was trounced-as he deserves. It has never been 
clearly known what purpose this club is designed 
to serve. It is nota social club, for it only meets 
once a month; nor is it a woman’s tights club, for 
it has never resoluted on political questions; nor 
is it a fashion club, for it has never committed 
itself on the question of the bifurcated skirt. It is 
merely a gathering of bright women, who entertain 
each other over cups of Delmonico’s best tea. ‘The 
first “high jinks ” given by the club occurred just 
twenty years ago. = It was at first proposed that no 
male man should be admitted, but, partly from 
financial reasons, this invidious rule was relaxed in 
favour of three gentlemen whose morals were sound. 
Upon the bodily remains of two of these three, 
genial old Will Stuart, the theatrical manager, 
and honest Ned Clymer, the coal proprietor, the 
mossy marble has rested for many a year. The 
third, who still cumbers the earth, was assigned 
to escort an ancient maiden of forbidding aspect 
to the tea table; but his couraye failed him when 
the trumpet sounded the charge, and he struck 
into the banquet hall, under the protection of a 
pretty gitl with pouting lips and merry brown eyes, 
who even then gave promise of the penius which 
has made her one of the most popular society 
actresses in England. Ahme! Whatdo the pretty 
gils of 1869 look like now ? 

At that same symposium, raised on a high dais, 
sat with other goddesses the lady who was 
elected President on Monday—Flla Dictz Cly- 
mer. She was thought to be the most beautiful 
woman of her day. She had sat for an 
ideal picture of Vittoria Colonna. She was not 
only beautiful. She possessed every gift. She 
wrote good poetry, could act, could sing, could 
paint, could make a statuette, Could deliver 
an agreeable speech. And when at some State 
fair, a Greek chariot race was attempted, she 
drove two furious stallions round the course, 
standing in her chariot, with her long brown 
hair streaming from her shoulders, with a fierce 
impetuosity which Ben Herr never approached. 
Alas! [ suppose she is peaked now, and pro- 
bably wears corkscrew curls anda dress improver. 
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One more Iowa gitl has drawn upon herself the 
eyes of the country. Her name wassimole, butdirect 


—it was Cox. She was a graduate of a western uni- 


versity, and alady of magnificent figure. She had 
been bidden to a ball, and was taking a bath 
before putting on her war-paint and feathers. Ut 
occurred to her that through the slats of the win- 
dow blind she could discern the outline of ahuman 
face. She did not wait to veil her beauties, but, 
hastening to the window, she found hee suspicions 
verified. She recognised the features of one of 
her lovers, who had set a ladder against the house, 
in emulation of the French judge in La Femme de 
Feu. It happened that at college she had been 
equally proficient in callisthenics and classics. A 
rapid turn of the wrist opened the window; a 
single vigorous shove with the biceps forced open 
the blinds and overthrew the ladder, and the pant- 
ing lover fell like a snowflake from heaven to hell. 
He may see Paradise again; but his broken back 
will prevent his enjoying the luxury from the rung 
of a ladder. 

As was expected, Whitelaw Reid of the New 
York Tribune has received the reward of his life- 
long devotion to the fortunes of Mr. Blaine in the 
shape of the mission to Paris. He was not to Mr. 
Harrison’s taste; Reid’s opposition to that gentle- 
man at Chicago is well known; but ce gue Blaine 
vent, Dieu veut. Mr. Reid is hardly as_ polished 
a gentleman as his predecessors Mr. McLane and 
Mr. Morton. But he has lots of money ; he married 
the daughter of D. O. Mills, formerly of this city. 
He owns and edits a great newspaper with a mar- 
vellous capacity for proving that two and two make 
five, and that all the virtue left in this country is 
to be found in corporations with large incomes; 
and Mrs. Reid, who is, I believe, a sweet woman, 
will realise the wish of her heart, and become a 
leader of fashion in the most fashionable city in 
the world. 


BOMBAY AND LANCASHIRE COt?- 
TON SPINNING INQUIRY. 
ei Ewen -- > ns 


The following is a copy of the Report of the 
Board of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, 
as the result of the inquiry undertaken by the Di- 
rectors, in compliance with the resolution of the 
Quarterly General Meeting, held October 3rst, 
1887, the terms of which resolution were :— 

“ That in view of the recent very rapid increase 
of cotton spinning in India, and the exports of 
yarn therefrom, more especially in China and 
Japan, while at the same time there has been a 
very serious check to the growth of Lancashire 
yain exports to those countries, the directors be 
requested to examine and report to a Special Meet- 
ing of the Chamber as to the causes and circum- 
stances which have thus enabled Bombay spinners 
to-supersede those of Lancashire.” 

The Committee having held twenty-three meet- 
ings, and examined numerous well informed wit- 
nesses, report as follows :— 

1. The principal circumstance that has favoured 
the rapid increase of mills in India, and enabled 
them to a great extent to supply China and Japan 
with yains, which formerly were shipped from 
Lancashire, is their geographical position, which 
to-day gives them au advantage of at least 3d. 
per pound on the portion of their output that is 
shipped to China and Japan, and 33d. to Gd. per 
pound on what is consumed in India itself. This 
is an estimate of the nett advantage of the Indian 
spinner over his rival in England, arising from 
his proximity to the cotton fields on the one hand, 
and to the consuming markets on the other; after 
allowing for his extra outlay for machinery, and 
consequently enhanced interest and depreciation, 
as well as grealer expenditure in such items as 
imported coals, stores, &c. : 

11. Superaded to the geographical advantage 
which it enjoys, the Indian spinning industry, it 
will be remembered, was for along time fostered 
by the import duty of 3 per cent. levied on Engdish 
yarn, which equalled about 7 per cent. per annum 
on the capital invested in the mills. This so 
assisted in stimulating the trade, that more mills 
were built than could profitably be employed, as 
shown by a fall of neatly yo per cent.--on the 
average—in the shares of 19 principal mills in 
Bombay during the six months ending March, 
1885, and at the end of that year 35 out of 52 
mills paid no dividend. It cannot be doubted that 
the Indian-spun yarns, being thus thrown on the 
Eastern markets below cost price, had a further 
powerful influence in the direction of displacing 
English coarse yarns, and the former having 
practically gained a monopoly, the newest and 
best appointed mifls in Bombay are now earning 
very large profits, and, as might be expected, 
many vew mills are in the course of erection there, 
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111. The Committee have further had under 
consideration whether amongst the ‘ causes and 
circumstances ” that, as expressed in the resolu- 
tion, have “enabled Bombay spinners to super- 
sede those of Lancashire,” the fall in the value of 
silver has had any important part. The advant- 
age derived from this cause cannot extend to the 
main items of the cost of erecting and working 
mills, namely, machinery, cotton, coals, and im- 
ported stores, as the outlay on these in rupees 
increases in precise ratio to the fall in the gold 
value of silver; but wages, local taxation, and 
perhaps other small items are not immediately 
affected by that fall, and whilst the process of 
adjustment is incomplete, the Bombay spinner is 
advantaged. 

The advantage thus accruing to him has been 
represented by one witness as .3od. per Ib., and 
by another as .5td., that is, on the assumption 
that no adjustment has taken place as between 
wages, &c., paid in silver in Bombay, and in gold 
in Lancashire, since exchange was at 24d., viz., in 
1872. But, then, it is also in evidence before the 
Committee that at the earlier period just referred 
to, freight, and all other charges incidental to the 
transport of cotton and of yarns, were much higher, 
viz., 2.175d., than as against 1.060d. now, or, to 
put the case precisely, the Bombay spinner, after 
paying the then higher rates of freight and other 
transport charges on his machinery, coals, &c., 
had a greater nett advantage in such charges on 
cotton and yarn, in competing with Lancashire, 
than he possesses to-day by .ggd., which it will be 
seen is more than double the benefit set down 
above as having accrued to him on the items of 
wages, &c., during the fall in exchange. 

Accordingly, as might be expected, it has been 
shown in evidence that the most important and 
sudden expansion of the new industry took place 
in Bombay, when these high transport charges 
were current, and whilst exchange still remained 
at about the par of 24d.; whereas during many 
subsequent years, almost no further expansion 
took place, although exchange, the while, fell 
rapidly. It may even be added that so great 
were the advantages enjoyed by the Bombay 
spinner over his rival in Lancashire at the time 
referred to that he was able to initiate, viz., in 
1871-75, the competition with him which has 
proved so formidable in the neutral markets of 
China and Japan, although he had then to pay the 
Indian Government an export duty of 3 per cent., 
from which the Lancashire spinner was, of course, 
exemnpt, 

‘The Committee do not overlook the fact that the 
Indian spinner escapes the embarrassment to 
which his English competitor is subject, consequent 
on sudden fluctuations in the gold value of silver; 
but they are of opinion that apart from any 
benefit he has in this respect, or may derive from 
a low value of the rupee, the natural advantages 
which he has all along enjoyed, as set forth above, 
are sufficient to account for his having been able 
to obtain a virtual monopoly of the Eastern 
markets, as far as coaise yarns produced from 
Indian-grown cotton are concerned. 

‘The above Report was signed on behalf of the 
Board of Directors by Mr. C. H. Gaddum, Pre- 
sident, and Mr. J. Fox Turner, Secretary. 

The following is the report of the directors, who 
find themselves unable to agree with the report 
adopted by a majority of the board at its meet- 
ing, held on October 2gth, 1888 :— 

In prosecuting the inquiry prescribed by the 
resolution of the Chamber, the board deemed it 
necessary to ascertain, in the first place, the pre- 
sent cost of spinning 20’s bundled mule yarn in 
Bombay and Lancashire, converting the Bombay 
figures into sterling at the rate of 17d. per rupee. 
The extent to which the competition between the 
Bombay and the Lancashire spinners is affected 
by their respective geogtaphical positions was 
then considered. “The next step was to determine 
how far the divergence between the values of silver 
and gold inter se, which has been going on during 
the last 14 years, has imposed upon the Lancashire 
spinner a relative disadvantage, when competing 
with the Bombay spinner in the yarn markets of 
India and China. Finally, the history of the 
Bombay cotton spinning industry was investipated 
for the purpose of ascertaining the effect of any 
other changes which may have tended to encourage 
the export of Bombay yarn to China. 

Tue Cost oF SPINNING.—The evidence pre- 
sented to the Board upon the present cost of 
spinning in Bombay and Lancashire varies con- 
siderably. It shows, however, when the Bombay 
figures are converted into sterling, at the rate of 
17d. per rupee, that in Lancashire, true 20’s 
bundled mule yarn is produced at a cost of from 
.25d. to .45d. per Ib. less than it is in Bombay, 
notwithstanding that the hours of working in 
Bombay are 80 per week, whilst in Lancashire 
they are only 56 per week. 
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GgorGRAPHICAL ConSIDERATIoNS.—The Bom- | | 


bay spinner incurs no appreciable expense in the 
carriage of cotton or yarn from or to the local 
matkets for these commodities. His Lancashire 
competitor is burdened, however, with an addition 
of .54d. per Ib. to the cost of his raw material; that 
being the amount required tocover the expenses 
of transmission from Bombay to Liverpool, and 
the selling charges there. The yarn he produces 
has also to bear a heavier rate of freight to China 
than has that of the Bombay spinner. When 
shipped to Bombay it is obvious that the whole of 
the cost of conveyance from Manchester to Bom- 
- bay, isan extra charge from which the Bombay 
spinner is exempt: These relative disadvantages 
falling on the Lancashire producer are shown in 
the following tables :— 
On 20’s YARN SHIPPED TO INDIA, 
Per Ib. 
Cost of bringing cotton from Bombay to Liver- 
pool, say 1.17!b. of cotton required for 1b. 
OR GALI, sis oon 5s oes di a8 sé kak ees seaedatascedeeeadneases 
Cost of taking yarn from Manchester to 
Bombay oieesessceesessseseereseeene nines 


54d. 


49d. 
1.03d. 


ON 20’s YARN SHIPPED TO CHINA, 


Cost of bringing cotton from Bombay to Liver- 
Pool as ADOVE ... oo. cer ee stetrettertttreees 054d. 
Cost of taking yarn from Manchester to China. .s5od. 


t.04d. 
Less cost of taking 
China...... ce ceecce ees 


yara from Bombay to 


35d, 


69d. 

It appears, then, that owing to the greater dis- 
tance of the Lancashire spinner from the Indian 
cotton matket, and from the yarn markets of Bom- 
bay and China, he incurs an expense greater than 
that borne by his Bombay competitor, reckoning 
the latter at the reduced tate of exchange of 17d. 
per rupee—of 1.03d. per Ib. when selling 20's 
yarn in the Indian, and of .69 per Ib. when selling 
it in the China market. In the year 1872, the 
cost of bringing cotton from Bombay to Liverpool 
was 1.392d. per |b., and of ae yarn from Man- 
chester to Bombay .985d. per Ib., the two items 
added together making 2.377d. per Ib. ; within the 
last 16 years, therefore, the disadvantage falling 
upon the Lancashire spinner when competing with 
the Bombay spinner in the Bombay market, and 
arising from geographical considerations, has di- 
minished to the extent of 1.345d. per Ib., or up- 
wards of 56 per cent. 

FEFFECT OF THE FALL IN THE VALUE OF SILVER 
aS Measurep 1n Gotp.— For the purposes of this 
inquiry it has been assumed that the current value 
of the rupee as measured in gold, that is to say, 
the current rate of Indian exchange, is 17d., and 
that the normal rate prior to 1875, was 24d. In, 
considering the effect of this fall in exchange, it 
is mecessary to keep in view the monetary condi- 
tions under which the Bonabay and Lancashire 
producer respectively carry out their operations. 
The outlay of the former in producing his yarn is 
made in silver money, and he gets his returns for 
the yarn he sells in India or China in the same 
kind of money. The variations of exchange in 
his case, therefore, make no difference to him 
as regards his returns. In the case of the Lan- 
cashire producer, however, the outlay upon pro- 
duction is all made in gold money, as well as the 
greater part of the cost of transporting cotton 
and yarn, while his returns for yarns sold in India 
and China are in silver money, which, on being 
remitted to him, yields a reduced sterling amount 
at every stage of the fall in the gold value 
of the rupee, and of the silver dollar. Mo- 
mentarily, the whole of the loss thus arising 
from a decline ia Eastern exchange  constt- 
tutes a relative disadvantage to the Lancashire 
spinner. Subsequently, however, portions of this 
relative disadvantage are removed by an ad- 
justment of the prices of cotton and some other 
requisites of spinning, as between India and Eng- 
land. It becomes necessary, therefore, to analyse 
the items of the cost of production, in order to 
determine the ultimate nett effect of a fall in ex- 
change upon the relative positions of the two com- 
petitors. After careful examination of these items, 
the following sub-division was arrived at :— 

1. Items in which quick adjustment takes 
place :— ; 

(a.) Cotton. 

(6.) Coal and imported stores. 

In new transactions the cost of cotton under the 
altered exchange is equalised to both producers, 
by an adjustment of prices in Bombay and Liver- 
pool. In respect of coal and other stores imported 
into Bombay from England, adjustment also very 
soon takes place, though not so rapidly as in the 
case of cotton. 

2. Items in the cost of spinning in which no 
adjustment takes place, viz., wages, rates, taxes, 
and Jand carriages. 


3. Charges paid in gold in connection with the 
import of cotton and the export of yarn in which 
also no adjustment takes place. 

4. Items in which adjustment is deferred for a 
considerable time (say till machinery is replaced), 
viz., depreciation and interest on fixed investment 
in machinery.. 

In view of the fact that so far as the first of 
these categories is concerned adjustment comes 
about quickly, no account is taken of the momen- 
tary disadvantages borne by the Lancashire 
spinner in respect of the items comprised in it, 
although such momentary advantage tended 
powerfully to divert the demand from Lancashire 
to Bombay. The nett relative disadvantage fall- 
ing upon him (with exchange at 17d. per rupee 
instead of 24d.) under the remaining heads are :— 


(a.) WHEN YARN IS SHIPPED TO BoMBay. 
: Nett disadvantage. 


: Per Ib. 
2. Items in the cost of spinning not adjusted... .51d. 
3- Transport charges in gold not adjusted ...... 34d. 
Permanent disadvantage arising from the fall 
in exchange ...........cccscceeseesseeserteeeeeteee 850. 
4. Items on which adjustment is long deferred. 12d. 
Total disadvantage thus arising ...............  .97d. 
(6. WHEN YARN IS SHIPPED TO CHINA. 
2. Items in the cost of spinning, not adjusted... .51d. 
3. Transport charge paid in gold, not adjusted. :35d. 


Permanent disadvantage arising from the fall 

in exchange ........-csececeeesseesessesesescereeeace BEd. 

4. Items on which adjustment is long deferred. .12d. 

Total disadvantage thus arising ............... 98d. 
When the Bombay mill industry began, the in- 
tention was to supply India only. There was a 
presumptive advantage in competing against im- 
ported yarn, in view of the then heavy transport 
charges and the import duty of 33 per cent. then 
in force, which the latter had to bear. The 
industry did not, however, increase quickly for 
some time, but in 1873-4-5 rapid extension’ took 
place, 17 new mills having been started in the 
last of these years. After this, owing doubtless to 
removal of the import duty, to the disappearance 
of profits .on cotton spinning everywhere, and to 
the lessened cost of transit between India and 
England, a great collapse of the industry took 
place, and many of the mills were sold at very 
low prices. Subsequently, and no doubt at first 
under pressure to find a new outlet for the produc- 
tion of the existing mills, the export trade in 
China and Japan was rapidly developed, and of 
late years has continued to increase; the ship- 
ments from India, which in 1877 were 7,000,000 
Ibs., having sprung up to 113,000,000 Ibs. in 1887. 
Upon consideration of the foregoing statement 
of facts, we are led to the conclusion that the 
principal cause which has enabled Bombay spin- 
ners to supersede those of Lancashire in exporting 
yarn to China and Japan, is the great fall in 
Eastern exchange since 1873. “The removal of the 
export duty of 3 per cent. on Indian yarns which 


was effected in August, 1875, was undoubtedly a 


contributary cause. A further circumstance tend- 
ing to encourage the export of yarn from Bombay 
to China and Japan is the decline which has taken 
place in the rates of freight from that port to 
those countries. 
the geographical advantage in favour of Bombay 
has been reduced since 1872, from 2.377d. per tb. 
to 1.03d. per Ib., and that a great decline has also 
occurred in the rates of freight from Liverpool to 
China and Japan, it appears that this geographical 
advantage enjoyed by the Bombay spinner has 
been lessening, whilst his power to compete with 
Lancashire has been increasing. Therefore, al- 
though an important geographical advantage still 
remains to the Bombay spinner, it is actually’ less 
than it was before Bombay yarns superseded those 
of Lancashire in the markets of the Far East. 

The above report was signed by the following 
Directors of the Board :— 

Robert Barclay ; Elijah Helm; W. H. Houlds- 
worth; Isaac Hoyle; Samuel Ogden; John Alex. 
Beith; H. Harrison; P. Goldschmidt; Benj. 
Davies. 

A special meeting of the Chamber of Commerce 
was held on the 17th December last for the pur- 
pose of considering the two reports of the Board 
of Directors on the Bombay and Lancashire Cotton 
Spinning Inquiry. On a vote of the Chamber 
being taken, the minority report, the latter of the 
two reports printed above, was adopted by a 
majority of 12, the members voting for the mi- 
nority report numbering 64, and against, 52. 


majority of sixty-four. 


on a special mission. 
for the purpose of arriving at an agreement with 
regard to Colonial matters. 

In view, however, of the fact that | 


South East Lancashire, by a majority of 846. 


LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
a 
(ReEvuTerR “Speciac” To “Japan Matz.’} 


London, April 6th. 


The trial of Paul Deroulede, the President of 
the Patriotic League, has commenced, and 
Boulanger is hiding to avoid arrest on a charge 
of treason. The Chamber of Deputies has 
adopted the demand of the Ministry for autho- 
rity to prosecute Boulanger for attempting to 
overthrow the Republic. Boulanger is supposed 
to be in Brussels. 

London, April 7th. 

The trial of Paul Deroulede, President of the 
Patriotic League, and his associates, has resulted 
in their being fined one hundred francs and 
costs. This is regarded asa severe check to 
the Government. 


The King of Abyssinia has been killed in 
battle by the dervishes. 
London, March 8th. 
The Duchess of Cambridge is dead. 


(Delayed throegh mutilation.] 


(From tHe ‘Sincarorg Fres Press.’’} 
London, March 2oth. 


Sir James Fergusson stated in the House of 
Commons that some ships of the Channel 


'Squadron had been sent to Tangiers in conse- 


quence of several cerious unsettled questions 


‘between England and Morocco, especially the 


murder of a British subject at Cape Juby by 

soldiers of the Sultan, and the refusal of the 

latter to allow the submarine cable to be repaired. 
Paris, March 2oth. 

The Paris Metal Company’s shares have de- 

clined to 40 and a report is current that it has 

suspended payment. 

London, March 22nd. 

In pursuance of the avowed policy of per- 


sistent obstruction in Supply, Mr. Bradlaugh 


moved the reduction of Mr. Balfour's salary. 
After six hours heated debate, in which the 
Opposition accused the Government of partiality 
to Zhe Times, the motion was rejected by a 


London, March 23rd. 
The state of the King is unchanged. The 
Ministers for the Interior and of Justice have 


‘gone to Loo, and it is expected that a temporary 
‘Regency will shortly be established under Mi- 


nister Heemskirk. 
London, March 25th. 
Count Herbert Bismarck is now in London 
It is believed that it is 


A Gladstonian has been elected for Gorton, 


TIME TABLES AND STEAMERS, 
——oe—_———_— 
YOKOHAMA-TOKYO RAILWAY. 
‘THaAInS LRAVE YOKONAMA Station at 6.30, 7.30, 


8.45,% 9 45, and 1 a.m; and 12.15, 1.35, 2.45, 4.05," 
5, 6.30, 7.30, 8.55, 10, and rt.r5t p.m. 


Trains neave TéKkyd (Shimbashi) at 6.40, 7 40, 


8.35,* 9.45, and 11 a.m.; and 12.15, 1.30, 2.45, 4," 5, 
6.15, 7.35, 8.45, 10, and 11.15f p.m. 


Farus—First Single, sen 75; Second do., sen 45, 


Third do., 25; First Return, ye 1.50; Second do; 
sent go. 
Those marked (*) run through withont sopping al ‘Tsurumi, 


Kawasaki, and Omori Stations. Those marked (1) are the same 
as above with the exception of stopping at Kawasaki Station, 


TOKAIDO RAILWAY, 


TRAINS LMUAVE YOKOMNAMA at 7.40 and 9.25 a,m., 
and 12, 2.30, 4.50, and 7.15 p.m.; and Kozu at 7; 
9.22, and 11.55 a.m.; and 2.25, 4.50, and 7.15 p.m. 

Fares—To Hodogaya, first-class sex 10, second- 
class sex 6, third-class sen 3; to Totsuka, sen 32, sen 
19, sez g; to Ofune sen 46, sen 27, sen 13; to Fuji- 
sawa, sex 58, se 34, sen 16; to Hiratsuka, sen 98, 
sen 54, se 25; to Oiso, yen 1.00. sen 60, sen 28; 
and to Kozu, sent 1.25, sen 75, Sent 35. 


YOKOSUKA STEAMERS, 

STHAMERS LEAVE the Engiish Hatoba daiiy at 8.00 
and 10.30, a.m., and 1.35 and 4.05 p.m.; and LEAVE 
Yokosuka at 6.30 and 10.20 a,m., and 1.20, and 4,00 
p.m.—Fatre, sen 20. 
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MAIL STEAMERS. 
—_—— 

THK NEXT MAIL IS DUE 
From Hongkong. per P.& O.Co. Saturday, Apr. 13th.* 
From Hongkong. per C.P.M.Co. Sunday, April 14th.4 
from Hongkong. per O. & O. Cu. Monday, Apr. 15th.t 


From America ... pet P. M. Co. Tuesday, Apr. 16th.§ 

From Hongkong. per P. & O. Cos Thursday, Apr. 18th.|| 

From Shanghai, ) . ; 
Nagasaki & ¢ per N. Y. K. Friday, April 19th. 
Kobe ......... 5 


From America... per O.&O.Co, Thursday, Apr. asth. 


* Teheran left Kobe on April rath. 
kong on April 14th. % Gaelic left Hongkong on April oth, § City 
of Peking left San Francisco on March 8th. {| Ancona left Hong- 
kong on April roth. Arabic left San Francisco on April 6th, 


t Abyssinia left Hong- 


THE NEXT MAUL LEAVES 
For Europe, via 


Shanghai ...... per M. M. Co. Sunday, Apr. 14th. 
For Shanghai, 
Kobe, and per N.Y. K, Tuesday, April 16th. 
Nagasaki... 
For America ..... per O. & O.Co. Wednesday, Apr. 17th 


For Canada, &c. per C. P. M. Co. ‘Thursday, Apr. 38th. 
For America.. ... per P. M. Co. Thusrday, April 25th. 
For Europe, via 


Hongkong...... per N.D. Lloyds, Sunday, April 28th. 


LATEST SHIPPING. 
i 
ARRIVALS. 

August, Norwegian steamer, 1,018, Isberg, 5th 
April,—Nagasaki 1st April, Coal_—P. M. 
S.S. Co. . 

Satkio Maru, Japanese steamer, 2,240, Walker, 
5th April,—Shanghai 3oth March, and ports 
Mails and General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

City of Rio de Faneivo, American steamer, 2,246, 
Wm. Ward, 6th April, — Hon kong 31st 
March, Mails and General.—P. M. S.S. Co. 

Glamorganshire, British steamer, 1,842, Davis, 
6th April,—Kobe 5th April, General. Adam- 
son, Bell & Co. 

Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,259, Haswell, 
7th April,—Kobe 6th April, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha, * 

Marion (7), U.S. corvette, Captain Merrill Miller, 
7th April,—Nagasaki 4th April. 

Verona, British steamer 1,876, F. Speck, 7th 
April,—Hongkong 2gth March, vid Nagasaki 
and Kobe, General.—P. & O. S.N. Co. . 

Iraouaddy, French steamer, 2,363, Bretel, 8th 
April, —Hongkong 31st March, Shanghai 3rd 
and Kobe 7th April, General.—Messageries 
Maritimes Co. 

Batavia, British steamer, 1,661, Auld, gth April, 
—Vancouver, B.C., 19th March, General.— 
C. P. M.S.S. Co. 

Belgic, British steamer, 4,211, W. H. Walker, 
gth April,—San Francisco 20th March, Mails 
and General.—O. & O. S.S. Co. 

Chitose Maru, Japanese steamer, 356, Kaya, roth 
April,—Handa gth April, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Sagami Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,182, Kender 
dine, 11th April,—Hakodate 8th April, Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,230, Eck- 
strand, rth April,—Yokkaichi, roth April, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, Young, 


11th April,—Kobe 1oth April, Mails and Ge- 


neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


DEPARTURES. 
City of New York, American steamer, 3,500, R. 
- Searle, 5th April,—Hongkong, Mails and 
General.—P. M. S.S. Co. 

Anadyr, French steamer, 2,489, Delacroix, 7th 
April,—Shanghai vid Kobe, Mails and Ge- 
neral.—Messageries Maritimes Co. 

Lydia, German steamer, 1,169, Peterson, 8th 
April,—Kobe, General.—Simon, Evers & 

ft) 


August, Norwegian steamer, 1,018, Isberg, &th 
April,—Nagasaki, General.—P. M.S.S. Co. 

* Bounding Billow, American bark, 237, ‘Thaxter, 
oth April,—Arctic Ocean, Whaling Gear.— 
Captain. 

Hunter, American bark, 337, R. J. Cumiskey, 
gth April,—Arctic Ocean, Whaling Gear.— 
‘Captain. 

City of Rio de Faneiro, American steamer, 2,246, 
Wm. Ward, gth April,—San Francisco, Mails 
and General.—P. M. S.S. Co. 

" Saikio Marn, Japanese steamer, 2,240, Walker, 
gth April,—Shanghai vid ports, Mails and 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Glamorganshive, British steamer, 1,842, Davis, 
roth April,—Kobe, General.—Adamson, Bell 
& Co. 

Batavia, British steamer, 1,661, Auld. roth 
eal --Nagasaki, General.—C. P. M. S.S. 

0. 


Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,359, Haswell, 
roth April,—Kobe, Mails and General.—Nip., 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Belgic, British steamer, 4,211, W. H Walker, 
ith April,—Hongkong, Mails and General. 
—O.& O.S.S. Co. 

Verona, British steamer, 1,876, F. Speck, 11th 
April, —Hongkong, vid Kobe and Nagasaki, 
Mails and General.—P. & O. S.N. Co. 

Chitose Maru, Japanese steamer, 356, Kaya, 11th 
April,—Handa, General.—Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Frahm, 
12th April,—Hakodate, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. ; 

Pathan, British steamer, 1,762, Ray, 11th April, 
—Kobe, General.—Adamson, Bell & Co. 

Tokai Maru, Japanese steamer, 634, Fului, 11th 
April,—Yokkaichi, General.—Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha. 


PASSIEENGERS. 


ARRIVED. 

Per Japanese steamer Saikio Maru, from Shang- 
hai and ports:—H.I.H. Prince Yamashina_and 
suite, Mr, and Mrs. Hadano and child, Rev. E. S. 
Booth, Lieutenant B. W. Stearns, U.S.N., Messrs. 
William McDonald, Jd. Chambers, A. Evers, 

acobi W. Heise, W. Gittings, L. H. Helbing, 
ee W. R. Lebedeff, M.S. Uyeno, L. Andrews 
and servant, Katayama, Taneguchi, Toribara, 
Hayashi, Tamura, Kishida, and Arao in cabin; 
Mr. and Mrs. Kishigawa, Miss Hoshigawa, Mrs. 
Ishii and child, Mrs. Nambu, Messrs. Goto, Ka- 
gawa, Yamanoi, Misue, Suzuki, Kikuchi, S. Maki, 
Miyata, and ‘Teki Sho San in second class; and 
110 passengers in steerage. . : 

Per American steamer City of Rio de Faneiro, 
from Hongkong :—Dr. Yarr, and Mrs. Kitty 
Southard in cabin. For San Francisco: Lieut.- 
General Cameron, Mrs. and Miss Cameron and 
two maids, Misses Cameron (2), Colonel R. E. 
Withers, Dr. and Mrs. Manson, three children, 
and maid, Miss Morgan, and Captain Somerville 
in cabin, 

Per British steamer Glamorganshire, from Kobe: 
—Mr. Hartley in cabin. 

Per British steamer Verona, from Hongkong, 
vid Nagasaki and Kobe :—Messrs. W. A. Barlow, 
Teshima, Ah Ming, Jas. Stewart, and Fraser 
Watson in cabin; and 3 Chinese and child and 1 
Japanese in steerage. 

Per French steamer Jraouaddy, from Hongkong 
vid Shanghai and Kobe:—Mr, and Mrs. Hara, 


Mr. and Miss A. Celoron de Blainville, Mr. and} 


Miss Marquis, two children, and servant, Mrs. 
Sueyoshi, Mr. and Mrs. Eccles, Mr. and Mrs, 
Power, Messrs. Miyabe, Gouillow, Paul Robert, 
Forestier and servant, d’Henonville, Steinam, 
Langelot, Declahogue, Coupé, Villaret, R. For- 
shaw, Niellessen, Alford, A. Earle, G. Revilliat, 
Gaudard Ch, Valliet, and John Bathgale in cabin. 

Per British steamer Batavia, from Vancouver, 

B.C.:—Mr. and Mrs. Alf. McGleur, Mr. Alf. 
McGleur, Jun., Miss Maud McGleur, Master 
Arthur McGleur, Hon. Mrs. Arthur Sugden, 
Messrs. H. Deacon, C. R. Goddard, Arthur 
Churchill, and R. H. Garrett in cabin; and Mr. 
Win. Rennie in second class. For Hongkong: 
Mr, W. E. Parker in cabin; 2 Chinese in second 
class; and 28 Chinese in steerage. 
Per British steamer Belgic, from San Francisco: 
—Rev. and Mrs. J. H. Roberts and 3 children, 
Rev. and Mrs. Hugh N. Frazier and 4 children, 
Miss Mary S. Morrill, Mrs. J. B. Murdock, Mr. 
and Mrs. Colgate Baker, Mrs. J. S. McShane and 
infant, Messrs. R. A. Wylie, Marshall Bazing, 
Elliot R. Smith, F. A. Garden, P. H. Schluter, 
and J.Sampson in cabin. For Hongkong: Messrs. 
M. Wellheim, J. Morgan Boyd, and Lee Shew in 
cabin, 

Per Japanese steamer Zakasago Maru, from 
Yokkaichi :—Messrs. N. Shiraishi and G. Naga- 
saki in cabin; Mr. A. Tsuchiya in second class; 
and 77 passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Yamashiro Maru, from 
Kobe :—Mrs. and Miss Foster and maid, Mr. and 
Mrs. Strinson and three children, Messrs. N. 
Gordon, C. H. Klaess, N. F. Page, Santon, K. 
Okazaki, IT. Nambu, and K. Yoshida in cabin; 
7 passengers in second class ; and 179 in steerage. 

DEPARTED, 

Per British steamer Deccan, for Hongkong, vid 
Kobe and Nagasaki:—Messrs. T. B. Glover, G. 
P. Barlow, T. P. Bell, and P. Adams in cabin. 

Per French steamer Adadyr, for Shanghai vid 
Kobe :—Mrs. Kaneko Tsuna, Messrs. C. Mertens 
and servant, J. C. L. Parcher, K. Nozaki, S. 
Iwano, R. Koga, M. Fujita, ¥Y. Sugimura, A. 
Baumgarten, Andrews and servant, Stanford 
Chapman, Harold Plaisted, S. Suganuma, U. Ten 
Ke, Lam Nay Sing, J. M. Ringer, Weston, 
oe Loureiro, Golstein, and M. F. Bengen in 
cabin, . 


Per American steamer City of Rio de Janeiro, 
foc San Francisco :—Lieut.-General Cameron, 
Mrs. and Miss Cameron, Misses Cameron and 2 
maids, Miss Crosby, Colonel Withers, Miss 
Withers, Mr. Geo. R. Clark, C.E., Captain Somer- 
ville, Messrs. B. W. Stearns, U.S.N., Thos. Whit 
ridge, G. Gilbert, A. Southern, S. Andrews, Wm- 
Miller, Thos. Forrest, W. L. Lowther, C. Grosser. 
B. Morrison, and F, Koehler in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Satkio Maru, for Shang- 
hai and ports :—Mr. and Mrs. Walkinshaw, Mr. 
and Mrs. Ramsay, Mr. and Mrs. Matsudaira, 
Mrs. Arisawa, Messrs. Terasawa, Shimoda, Naka- 
mura, Shiba, Ogawa, Tamura, Mayeda, Ida, 
Masaki, and M. Ginsburg in cabin; Mrs. Kiyota 
and child, Mrs. Tsugane, Messrs. King Shun 
Shen, Kiyota, Kuwabara, Owaka, Inobe, and Ide 
in second class; and 135 passengers in steerage. 

Per British steamer Belgic, for Hongkong :— 
Mr. Paul Farnham, Dr. Jas. Rowland, and Cap- 
tain Calder in cabin. 

Per British steamer Verona, for Hongkong, vid 
Kobe and Nagasaki :—Mr. and Mrs. McGlew and 
2 children, Mrs. Sugden, Mrs. Yang Hop and 
child, Mrs. Chee Sang and infant, Mr. and Mrs. 
Wong Poi Chuen, Messrs. M. V. J. Webber, A. 
McGlew, Schluter, and E. Petter in cabin; and 3 
Chinese in steerage. 


CARGOES. 


Per French steamer Anadyv, for Shanghai via 
Kobe :—Silk, for France, 219 bales; for Italy, 21 
bales; total, 240 bales. Waste silk, for France, 
128 bales; for England, 13 bales; total, 141 bales. 
‘Treasure, for Shanghai, $7,700. : 

Per American steamer City of Rio de Faneiro, 
for San Francisco:— 


TEA. 

SAN NEW OTHER 
FRANCISCO, YORK, CiTiss, TOUAL, 
Hyogo wv... om - 218 218 
Yokohama ......... 80 153 _ 233 
Hongkong ........... 51 - - 51 
Total wo... 137 153 218 502 

SILK, 

BAN NEW OTHER 
FRANCIBLU. YORK, citiMs, TORAL 
aan hal. seesscces oe 55 - 55 
Ongkong vce 175 - 175 
Yokohama............ - 66 - 66 
Total wo... 296 


eo 296 _ 
Per Biitish steamer Verona, for Hongkong, vid 
Kobe and Nagasaki :—Silk for France, 101 bales. 


REPORTS. 

The Japanese steamer Satkio Afaru, Captain 
Walker, reports :—Left Shanghai the goth March, 
at 10 a.m.; had moderate breeze from eastward 
and fine clear weather to Nagasaki, where arrived 
the 1st April, at 6 a.m. and left the same day, at 
5-30 p.in.; had overcast and threatening weather 
from northward, at 4 a.m. cleared up and fine 
weather to Kobe, where arrived the 3rd, at § a.m. 
and left the qth, at noon; had gentle breeze from 
north until 5th, at 8 a.m.; wind shifted to east and 
freshened to a fresh gale to Kannonsaki; thence 
to port light N.E. breeze and fine clear weather. 
Arrived at Yokohama the 5th April, at 1.30 p.m. 

The American steamer City oF Rio de Fanetro, 
Captain Ward, reports :—Lett Hongkong the 31st 
March, at 6.27 a.m. and arrived at Yokohama the 
6th April. Time, 5 days, 15 hours, 19 minutes. 

The British steamer Glamorganshire, Captain 
Davis, reports :—Left Kobe the sth April, at 7 
a.m.; had fine weather with light N.E. breeze to 
Rock Island; thence to port fresh north winds and 
light rain. Arrived at Voshanta the 6th April, 
at 3 p.m. 

‘The British steamer Batavia, Captain Auld, 
reports :—Left Vancouver, B.C., the 1gth March, 
at 6 p.m. and Victoria, B.C., the 20th, at 1 a.m.; 
had strong S.W, to N.W. gale to lat. 48 N., long. 
167 E.; thence to lat. 40 N., long. 148 E. moderate 
to fresh S.E. and N.E, winds. Qn the 7th April 
experienced very heavy gale, with high following 
sea from East and violent shift of wind to N.W.; 
thence to port had light to*moderate variable 
winds. Arrived at Yokohama the gth April. 

The British steamer Belgic, Captain Walker, 
reports :—Left San Francisco the 2oth March, at 
3-37 p-m.§ had strong head winds and high sea 
throughout the passage. Arrived at Yokohama 
the gth April, at 7.5 p.m., being 19 days, 10 hours 
Out. : 

The Japanese steamer Yamashiro Maru, Cap- 
tain Young, reports:—Left Kobe the roth April, 
at noon; had light southerly wind and fine, clear 
weather. Passed Ooshima at 9.30 p.m.; wind 
shifted to south-east, with dark overcast weather 
and head sea until 9.30 a.m. the 11th, when com- 
menced raining, with thick weather; passed Rock 
Island at 1.47 p.m.; thence to port had heavy rain 
and thick weather. Arrived at Yokohama the 
11th April, at 7.35 p.m. 


. 
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LATEST COMMERCIAL. 
—_.—_—__—_. 
IMPORTS. 


The Yarn market has come almost to a stand- 
still; the few transactions that have taken place 
showing a decline of 25 to 50 cents per picul in 
English Yarns, and 50 cents per bale in Bombay 
Spinnings. No transactions have taken place in 
Cotton Piece Goods. 

Yarns.—Sales for the week are 25 bales English 
and 100 bales Bombays. 

Cotton Piece Goons.—No sales are reported. 

Woo.tens.—No business doing. <3 

COTTON VARNS. 


TM Peete, 
Nos. 16/24, Ordinary... .....csssecsseeevene $30.00 tO 31.00 
Nos. 16/24, Medium .... + 31.00 to 32.00 
Nos. 16/24, Good to Best + 32.00 to 32.50 
Nos. 16/24, Reverse .... 33.00 to 34.00 
Nos. 28/32, Ordinary. 32.00 to 33.00 
Nos. 28/32, Medium .... 34.00 to 35.00 
Nos. 2832, Good to Best ......... 35.00 to 36.00 
Nos. 38/42, Medium to Best 38.00 to 40.50 
No. 328, Two-fold w.c.ccc cee 37-50 to 38.50 
No. 42s, I'wo-fold .... 38.50 to 40.50 
No. 20s, Bombay 28.00 to 29.50 
No. 16s, Bombay 27,00 to 28.25 


Nos. 10/04, Bombay ....scceee ‘aac as 
COTTON PIECE GOODS. 
ree riecer, 


Cuey Shistings—8 lb, 484 yds.'39inches $1.75 to 2.25 


to 25.50 


Grey Shirtings—gib, 384 yds. 45inches 2.20 to 2.65 
T. Cloth—7ib, 24 yards, 32inches ...... 1.40 tv 1.55 
Indigo Shictings—12 yards, yginches... 1.30 to 1.70 
Prints—Assutted, 24 yards, 3oinches... 1.70 to 2.30 
Cotton—Italians and Satteens Black, 42 reo yaw, 

INCHES ooo. eeesee ese coeeteeeeeesensons O07 tO 0.84 
Turkey Reds—iZto 23th, 24 yards, 30 PRU PtEeR, 

INCHES oe eeeeseeeseeseeeeeeseeeeeeeeeee F100 1.50 
Turkey Reds—24 to 31h, 24 yards, 30 

INChES eee eee ceeeeteeeeeeeerene 8.50 tO 1.75 
Virkey Reds—3 4 to 4th, 24 yards, 30 

INCHES oe seeseececcecseeceseseeteeevessees 200 tv 2.30 
Velvets—Black, 35 yards, 2zinches ... 4.75 to 6.00 
Victoria Lawns, 12 yards, 42-3inches... 0.60 to 0.72 
Vaffachelas, 12 yasds, 43 inches ...... 1.35 to 2.25 


MICTALS, 

No change toreport. Wire Nails, Tin Plates, 
and Sundries generally are dull. In Iron dealers 
are taking delivery of former purchases; but 
holders are asking an advance for any fresh busi- 
ness, in sympathy with quotations on the home 
side and the low rate of sterling exchange. 

: PRK FICOLL, 


Flat Bars, finch ...........cccsseseeseessees $2.90 LO 3.00 
Flat Bars, § inch... ccc cceeee eee - 3.05 to 3.10 
Rosend and square up to 9 inch 2.90 to 3.10 
Nailrod, assorted....... 2.90 to 3.00 
Naiirod, small size . 3.10 to 3.20 
Irom Plates, assorte 3.30 to 3.60 
Sheet Iron............ 3.80 to 4:20 
Galwanized Iron sheets . 7.00 to 7.20 
Wire Nails, assorted .... 4.30 to 5.00 
Tin Plates, per hox . 5.00 to §.50 
Pig Tron, NO. 3 wcceccscstsecesesesseeee 1.50 tO 1.52% 
KEROSENE, 
Stocks must be about 275,000 cases, of which 


only a small quantity is unsold. Clearances go on 

well, and the market generally looks in a healthy 

condition at present quotations, 

QUOTATIONS. 

seeteeessceeeseee sasesnees $2,07$ to 2.10 
+ 2.00 to 2.05 


1.97} to 2.023 
1.95 ‘to 2.00 


Chester ............06. 
Comet 
Devoe 
Russian... .... sees 


SUGAR. 

A movement in Takao Sugar has taken place 
during the past week :—6,000 piculs at $3.77 per 
picul, 3,000 piculs at $3.82 per picul, 3,900 piculs, 
at $3.723 per picul, total 12,900 piculs New Sugar, 
and 2,000 piculs of Old Takao at $3.75 per picul. 
About 4,700 piculs of Namiida brand fetched $2.90 
to $2.95 per picul, and 1,500 piculs T'aiwanfoo 
$3.42} per picul. The market for White Refined 
has made a jump of 20 to Go cents. per picul over 
previous prices, and the following rates have been 
obtained :—300 piculs at $5.80 per picul, 367 piculs 
at $7 per picul, 1,710 piculs at $7.50 per picul, 
300 piculs at $7.95 per picul, and 310 piculs at 
$8 per picul. The steamship Haiphong is expected 
here again with 30,000 piculs of Takao Sugar. 


eRe PICU, 


White Refined ... $5.60 107.40 
Manila .... 3-80 to 4.00 
Taiwanfoo 3-45 to 3.50 
Pentama.... 3.50 to 3.60 
Namiida. 3.20 to 3.50 
Cake soca. - 3-90 
Brown Vakao  ......... 3.70 to 3.85 
EXPORTS. 
RAW SILK. 
Our last issue was of the Sthinstant. Since that 


date settlements by foreign hongs amount to 204 
piculs, divided thus:—Hanks 63, Filatures 47, 
Re-veels 51, Kakeda 43. Direct shipments have 
been 47 bales, making the total export business of 
the week 25 piculs. 

‘The demand has apparently been chiefly for 


Europe, the enquiry for the States falling light. 
As will be seen from the settlements mentioned 
above, Hanks, Filatures, Re-veels, and Kakedas 
have had about an equal share of buyers’ patron- 
age. Prices generally have been easy at last 
week’s rates; holders in spite of the small stock are 
willing to move; exchange has woiked against 
them, and buyers whio could use the kinds of silk 
now offering, have been able to pick up sundry 
lots at reasonable figures. The trade has been by 
no means uniformly steady : on two or three days 
rejections have exceeded settlements; but the net 
result is the business reported in our first para- 
graph. 

Arrivals continue very light, and the stock list 
is down to 3,300 piculs, less than half what it was at 
this time last year. ‘There are symptoms, however, 
that fresh reelings of Filatures and Re-reels are 
now being made, and we may look for increased 
supplies in the near future. 

There have been three shipping opportunities 
since we last wrote, French, American, and Eng- 
lish mail steamers all taking something. The 
Anadyy (7th) had 240 bales for Lyons, Milan, 
Zurich, and Marseilles: the City of Rio de Faneiro 
(gth) carried 66 bales for the New York trade: 
and the Verona (11th) took 101 bales for Lyons 
and London. These departures bring the present 
export figures to 38,364 piculs, against 33,763 last’ 
year and 23,750 at same date in 1887. 

Hanks.—Several fairly large parcels have been 
taken into godown on the following terms :—Shimo- 
nita $505, Annaka $490. Sellers would apparently 
feel inclined to go on if buyers are willing. 

Filatures—Rather a small business. Koshu 
seems to have been the favourite, a parcel Ya- 
jima bringing $625, Komat $605, and nameless 
sorts $590. Fragmentary lots of other kinds 
also entered in thelist. Shinshu, Vetchu, Mino, 
and Jamba, all at $615. Nearly one-half the total 
stock is Filatures and sellers would be current. 

Rereels—Not much actual buying—Ktrihana 
$5924, Miyagi $580. About 40 piculs Foshu said 
to be going forward onconsigniment under an ad- 
vance of $570. 

Kakeda.—Quite a small revival in the demand, 
and a considerable portion of the already small 
stock has been bought up. White Flag is noted 
at $605, and Red Flag at $595. One parcel 
Kumotsuru, said to be for America, has been done 
at $580. 

No business in Oshu sorts or 7aysaam kinds, 
and these are gradually being absorbed by the 
country trade. 

QUOTATIONS. 

Hanks—No. 14 oc... cceceneee sees 
Hanks—No. 2 (Shinshu). 
Hanks—No. 2 (Joshu) 
Hanks—No. 24 (Shinshu) 
HManks—No. 24 (Joshu) ... 
Hanks—No. 24 to 3... 
“Hanks—No. 3. 
Hanks—No. 34. 


+ $530 to 540 
» 510 to 520 
500 to 510 
495 to 500 
485 to 490 
470 to 480 


Filatures—Eextra oo .eeeceee 650 to 670 
Filatures—No. 1, 10/13 deniers ..... .. 630 to 640 
Filatures—No. 3, 13/15, 14/16 deniers... 620 to 630 
Filatures—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 deniers.. 600 to 610 
Filatures—No. 2, 10/15 deniers ........... 590 to 6v0 


Filatures—No. 2, 14/18 deniers ... 
Filatures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers ........... 
Re-reels—(Shinshu & Oshu) Best No. 1.. 
Re-reels—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers .. 
Re-reels—No. 1§, 13/16, 14/17 deniers .. 
Re-reels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers ........... 
Re-reels—No. 3, 14/20 deniers 
Kakedas—Extea oo. .cccsesseeeeeee 
Kakedas—No. 1 


580 to 590 
560 to 576 


585 to 595 
570 to 580 
560 to 570 
540 to 550 


625 
600 to 610 


Kakedas—No. 14. 580 to 590 
Kakedas—No.2 . 560 to 570 
Kakedas—No. 24. 540 to 550 


Kakedas—No. 3.... 
Kakedas—No. 34. 
Kakedas—No. 4 . 
Oshu Sendai—No. 24 
Hamatsuki—No. 1,2 .. 
Hamatsuki—No. 3,4 ... 
Sodai— No. 2h... cecec cee cee eee cee cee eeeeneeeeeeenes 
Export Raw Silk Tables to rath April, 1889 :— 

Sxason 1888-89, 1887-88. 1886-84, 


530 to 535 


Barra, Bacus. Rates. 

MUCOp cir cecseesscceeeeeees 19,705, 14,893 11,031 
America .......cccccseeeees 18,328 18,194 12,694 
Total {pales 38,033 33,087 23,725 
pee Piculs 38,364 33763 23,750 
Settlementsand!irect ricuLe, ricule, rICULS, 
Export from tat Jaly 38,000 34,150 24,600 
Stock, 12th April .......... 3,300 6,900 8,300 
Available suppliestodate 41,300 41,050 32,900 


WASTE SILK. 

Trade in this branch has been about equal to 
the preceding week, settlements amounting to 257 
piculs, divided thus :—WNosht 13 piculs, Kibiso 202 
piculs, Mawata 20 piculs, Neri 22 piculs. 

‘The scarcity of good quality Noshi has made 
buyers turn their attention to Kibiso, Sellers also, 
having regard to the large stock of the latter, 
have been current, and four-fifths of the trade has 
been in that class. 


Arrivals have been just about equal to settle- 
ments, and the stock is maintained at 4,000 piculs. 

All the three mail steamers took something, 
viz. :—the Anadyr, 141 bales various Waste; the 
City of Rio de Fanetro, 25 bales for Hartford, 
Conn.; and the Verona 115 ‘bales Kibiso and 
samples for Marseilles in transit. These shipments 
make the total export 29,342 piculs, against 24,838 
pe last year and 24,071 piculs at same date in 
1887. 

Noshi.—Very feeble trade. A fragment of Fila- 
ture at $132 and a few piculs Foshu at $75; good 
quality and suitable assortment hard to find. 

Kibiso——Much more attention has been given 
to this department. Mino at $42 and Foshu at 
$35 having been done in large lines. Filatures 
quite neglected for the moment, 
$ pete one parcel of 20 piculs booked at 

180. 

Neri.—Several transactions at prices ranging 
from $10 to $15 first cost. 

. QUOTATIONS. 

Pierced Cocoons—Good to Best ...sscsssseeeee 

Noshi-ito—Filature, Best............. oo ae $125 tO 1328 

Noshi-ito—Filature, Good ..... + 115 to 120 

Noshi-ito—Filature, Medium ..... - 105 to 110 

Noshi-ito—Oshiu, Good to Best . 

Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Best .......... 

Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Good 

Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Medium..... 

Noshi-ito—Bushu, Good to Best . 

Nosh to—oahe Best ......... 


Noshi-ito—Joshu, Good ..... 


Noshi-ito—joshu, Ordinary 75 to 80 
Kibiso—Filature, Best selected 110 to 120 
Kibiso—Filature, Seconds .. 100 to 105 
Kibiso—Oshu, Good to Best .. _ 

Kibiso—Shinshu, Best...:.... _ 

Kibiso—Shinshu, Seconds..... er _ 

Kibiso—Joshu, Good to Fair........ sc soto 45 
Kibiso—Joshu, Middling to Common. 40 to 35 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Good ......... ee essene es 45to 40 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Medium to low . 35 to 25 
Kibiso—Neri, Good to Common .... ww. 15 tO 10 
Mawata—Good to Best ........... ssesssseecee eee 180 tO 200 


Export Table Waste Silk to rath April, 1889:— 


Seasyn 1888-89, 1887-88. 1886-87, 

Picurs. Picuus, Picucs, 

Waste Silk........ a. 26,864 22,013 20,622 
Pierced Cocoons .......... 2,478 2,825 35449 
29.342 24,838 24,071 

. Di PICULS, PICULE, PICULE. 

Seitlementsand direst ‘3.950 39.50 36750 
Stock, 12th April .......... 4,000 3,700 4,650 
Se ree 

Availablesuppliestodate 33,950 32,950 31,400 


Exchange has gradually risen, and is now quoted 
as follows :—Lonpon, 4 m/s. Credits, 3/1; Docu- 
ments 3/14; 6 m/s. Credits, 3/14; Documents 3/14; 
New York, 30 d/s. U.S.G., $742; 4 m/s. U.S.G., 
$753; Paris, 4 m/s., [cs. 3.91; 6 m/s. fcs. 3.93. 

Estimated Silk Stock, 12th April, 1889 :— 


Raw. PICULS. Waste. PICULS. 
Hanks........ + 760| Cocoon .......0 GO 
Filatures s+ 1,525 | Noshi-ito........ 

Re-reels .... ws 725| Kibiso ..... 
Kakeda . 165 | Mawata 
Oshu ....ccccscceeeeeee 125 | Sundries .. 
Taysaam Kinds..... — 
Total piculs ...... 3,300' Total piculs ...... 4,000 
TEA. 


Small purchases continue to be made, and the 
net transactions are 500 piculs, the business being 
for orders received by last two mails. About ten 
catties of new Teas have arrived from the warmer 
districts of Suruga. The native brokers report 
that weather in the interior is very cold, but ex- 
press no anxiety about the young leaf. Some 
trustworthy information will be received after the 
departure of the next American mail. 


EXCHANGE. 


Exchange has recovered some, and is quoted 
as follows :— 


Sterling—Bank Bills on demand ............0. 
Sterling—Bank 4 months’ sight ..... 
Sterling—Private 4 months’ sight 
Sterling—Private 6 months’ sight 
On Paris—Bank sight sesaeetees 
On Paris—Private 6 months’ sight . 
On Hongkong—Bank sight .......... 
On Hongkong—Private 10 day 
On Shanghai—Bank sight aeaaaet 
On Shanghai—Private 10 days’ sight.. 


On New York—Bank Bills on demand . 734 
On New York—Private 30 days’ sight ...... rt 
On San Francisco—Bank Bills on demand... 734 
On San Francisco—Private 40 days’ sight... 744 


Gan of Experience would ERECT 
and work Factory for SOAP, SODA, and 
CANDLES (lucrative business). Modern ex- 
perience, unexceptional references. ‘‘Manv- 
FACTURER,” care of Gordon & Gotch, Melbourne. 
April 13th, 1889. ains. 
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and other well-known Perfumes are un- [& : 
equalled for their delightful and lasting fg’ 
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Of all Dealers, and of the Manufacturers, 
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SCEEL. 6 FLEES, 


STEEL CASTINGS, &c., &c. 


Apply to the Sole Manufacturers, 


SAML. OSBORN & Co., 


CLYDE STEEL AND IRON WORKS, 
SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND. 
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June 16, 1888. 52ins. 
THE 

CONSTITUTION OF JAPAN: 

LAWS APPERTAINING THERETO 


IMPERIAL OATH & SPEECH» 


HE above, in Pamphlet Form, in Wrapper, 


stitched, has been issued THIS MORN-| ¢¢ 


ING, and can now be obtained at this Office, or 
of Messrs. Kerry & Watsu, Limited, No. 28 


PRICE FIFTY CENTS. 
Post Free in Japan, 
“Japan Mait”™ OrFice, 
February 18th, 1889. 


—— 
—= 


YARROW’S 
SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 


Screw.STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN HOUR. 


PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER. 


Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 
MACHINERY CONSTRUCTED FOR BOATS BUILT ABROAD. 


YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition, 


June 2, 1888. 


52ins. 


And see that each Jar bears Baron Liebdig’s Cignaturo 


in Blue Ink across the Label. 


To be had of all Storckeepers and Dealers throughout India. 
Cookery Books Past Fe Free on Lay pbeaios to the 


an 


J ape 
CHEAPEST 
MEAT-FLAVOURING 


FINEST AND 
STOGK FOR SOUPS, 
MADE DISHES AND SAUCES. 


Invaluable for India as 
an Efficient Tonic in all 
cases of Weakness. 
Keeps good in the hottest 
, Climates, and for any 
length of time. 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co., Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England. 
Sold wholesale by COCKING & Co., Yokohama. 


June 9g, 1888, 
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The Universe munene for Acidity of the Siowaavh,; 
Headache, Heartburn, Indigestion, Sour Eructations, 


Bilious Affections. 


N. B.. 
February 16, 1889. 


Sold oy all aera endl Storekeepace 


“ASK FOR: DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 


Sy The Physician’s Cure 
Sfor Gout, Rheumatic 
“% Gout and Gravel: the 
? {safest and most gentle 
#4 Ifedicine for Infants, 
Children, Delicate Fe- 
males, and the Sick- 
ness of Pregnancy. 


52ins. 


“THE TOKY MAIL” 


THE ONLY FOREIGN NEWSP! NEWSPAPER PUBLISHED IN 
THE CAPITAL OF JAPAN. 


HE TOKYO MAIL” is a tri-weekly 
Journal published in Tokyo on Tuzgspay, 
Tuurspay, and Saturpay MorNINGs, price sen 
6 per Annum. Subscriptions and Advertise- 
ments received at the KOBUNSHA, Dobashi, 
Tokyo ; and at 72, Main Street, Yokohama. 


January rst, 1889. 


NOW READY, 


Wit Cotovurep Pian, 
FULL REPORT on the ERUPTION 
of BANDAI-SAN, being a ‘reprint from 
the ‘Japan Maru” of copious translations from 
Tokyo Journals, a Description by ‘‘Our Re- 


porter,” and an ‘‘ Editorial,” written after a visit 


to the locality. 
PRICE FIFTY CENTS. 


To be obtained at the Fapan Afail Office, or 
of Kerry & Watsn, Limited. 


Printed and Published for the Proprietor at 43, Main Street, 
Settlement, by Jamas Exttacotr Bras, of No. 23, Bluff 
Yokohama—Saturpay, Aprit 13, (889. 


Digitized by Goog le 
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A REVIEW OF JAPANESE COMMERCE, POLITICS, LITERATURE AND ART. 


No. 16.) isrenyar ur oro. YOKOHAMA, APRIL 2orn, 1889. = wematm (Vor. XI. 


xa a euhe CONTENTS. where His Highness had been staying for some | visit Kyoto and Osaka afterwards. During the 
Nene eee cet clone cnmntea ae eee ee absence of the Prince, Major-General Nogi, 
Leaping ARTICLES :— 


Tue isinglass manufacturers of Osaka, Kyoto, 
and Hyogo, intend uniting their capital and 
labour and forming a company on a large 
scale. 


commanding the Second Corps of the Imperial 


Government by Party im Japan oo... scssccsscseseseeeeeee ena evee 380 
Foot-guards, has been ordered to represent hin, 


The Prerogatives of the Throne in Respect of Finance 
CorRESPONDENCE :-— F 
Japanese Scholarships .......ccssccsssssceceresssesesreossseoseesnanees 382 
The ‘* Boom ” at Nagasaki ..... «. 382 
The “ Sanitarium,’ at Kamakura..............00 
“ That Great Religious Association in America” 
The China Famine oo... ccc csssceeee coceerseceseaereneee 
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Tue Osaka Chamber of Commerce has had a 
meeting to consider the advisability of sending 
one of its members to Europe to examine and 
report upon the Bourse system. No decision 
was .arrived at, and the matter was further 
postponed. 


A series of meetings of flag officers to adjudi- 
cate on the recent naval manoeuvres was opened 
on the morning of the gth instant in the Naval 
Department. 


A NOTIFICATION as to the enlargement of the| Anout 7 p.m. on the 13th instant fire broke out 
present site of the Foreign Concession at Tsukiji, |in a house occupied by Mr. Yamamoto at Kojji- 
Tokyo, is expected to be isued by the Authorities} machi, Sanchome. Thirty-four houses were 
about the middle of next month. destroyed, 9 houses being partially damaged, and 
3 firemen received slight injuries during * the 
conflagration. 


To supply the country with sorodan, thirty fac- 
tories are constantly employed at Otsu. At one 
of these may be seen a sorodan of Chinese make 
brought to Otsu from Nagasaki three hundred 
years ago. 


The Jagan Weebly Mail, 


“ PAIS CE QUE DOIS: ADVIENNE QUE POURRA !”? 


Tue thieves who. managed to ‘‘ lift” some gold 
bullion at the Mint recently had not long the 
pleasure of its possession. Detectives soon got 
on the right scent, and very quickly ran their 
quarry to earth, for which they were rewarded 
by the Authorities. 


Viscount Kawasr, Japanese Minister to Eng- 
land, who has been staying for some time in 


-Vamaguchi Prefecture since his return to 
Japan on six months’ leave of absence, is €x- 


pected to arrive in the capital on the 13th inst. 
from Kobe. 


Tue latest thing in public companies is the 
Kobe Poultry Company, capital yen 50,000. 
Properly conducted in the vicinity of large cities 
such undertakings are bound to pay large 
profits. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


No notice will be taken of anonymous correspondence. 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the ‘‘ JAPAN 
WEEKLY Malt,” must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer, not for publication, but as a 
guarantee of good faith. It is particularly requested that 
allletters on business be addressed to the MANAGER, 
and Cheques be made payable to same; and that literary 
contributions be addressed to the EDITOR. 


Rerorts from various parts of the country show 
that the storm that visited Yokohama on Sunday 
the 7th inst. was widespread. At several places 
on the coast junks and fishing boats were 
wrecked and lives lost. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. Tue survey of a railway to be constructed be- 


tween Maebashi and Niigata by way of Nagaoka 
and Sanjo (189 miles) at an estimated cost of 
yen 7,347,100 has been completed, and the 
promoters propose to apply shortly to the Go- 
vernment for a charter. 


Tur Governor of Tckyo issued a notification 
on the 11th instant to the effect that the law for 
the organization of a city system in Tokyo and 
of town and village systems in towns and 
villages adjacent to the capital, will be put into 
practice on the 1st proximo. 


Resiwents of Tokyo have applied to the Tokyo 
City Government Office for permission to 
establish a company, to be called the Japan 
Ribbon Company, at Mizutanicho, Kyobashi, 
with a capital of yer 70,000. 


‘Tue Esprror was present at a meeting of the 
Privy Council, held on the morning of the 12th 
instant. 

HI.H. Prince Haru, who was attacked some 
fime ago by a mild form of measles, has entirely 
recovered. 


Mr. Oxi, Prefect of Kanagawa, reccived in- 
structions from the Cabinet Office on the 1oth 
instant as to the proposed formation of a harbour 
at Yokohama, and has since been occupied in 
making preliminary arrangements. 


Tue length of the railway between Shizuoka 
and Uamamatsn, opened for traffic on the 16th 
instant, is 46 miles. 


H.1.M. tur Emperor visited the Fine Arts 
Exhibition in Uyeno Park last Monday, and 
purchased a namber of articles. 


Fire broke out in the premises of Mr. Otsuka 
at Kisarazumachi, Chiba Prefecture, on the 12th 
instant at 11 p.m., and about 500 houses and 12 
telegraph posts were destroyed, before it could 
be got under control at 5.30 a.m. the following 
day. 


Tne Otsu Beer Brewing Company has placed 
its liquor on the market at $1.80 per dozen. 
The beer is described as a light bitter ale, some- 
what resembling English. The brewer, who 
is also a large shareholder, learnt the business 
and gained his experience on the Continent. 


Tue minting of 5-sex nickel coins is proceed- 
ing apace, 120,000 yen worth having been 
already turned out.at the Mint. 


Tur annual general meeting of the Japan Red 
Cross Society will be beld about the 25th instant 
at the Tokyo Charity Hospital at Atagoshita, 
Shiba. The members of the society propose to 
ask II.M. the Emperor to be present at the 
meeting. — 


Tue summer service on the railways has com- 
menced, and the corrected time-tables will be 
found in the usual place in this issue. 


Ir has been decided by the Osaka Railway 
Company that the section between Minatocho 
(Osaka) and Kashiwabara (Yamato) will be 
opened for traflic on the 23rd instant. The 
length of the line is 10 miles to chains. It is 
stated that trains will be run sixteen times daily. 


Tue opening of a commercial school, esta- 
blished lately at Minami-Temmacho Sanchome, 
Kyobashi, will take place on the 1st proximo. 


Resipents of Tokyo have applied to the Tokyo 
City Government Office for permission to form 
a company to be called the Lake Haruna 
(Gumma Prefecture) Ice Company at Koamicho 
Sanchome, Nihonbashi, with a capital of yen 
75,000. 


— oo 


Compratnts about the quality of Japanese 
matches have not been heard so frequently of 
late, which perhaps may account for_the flourish- 
ing condition of the trade. In Osaka alone 
there are now thirty match factories, all. in full 
swing, their united daily out-turn being 60,000 
boxes. 


Resipents of Gumma Prefecture have received 
permission from the Government to lay a tram- 
way between Maebashi and Shibukawa (about 
3 ri). : 

Tue length of the line between Shinjiku and 
Tatekawa of the Kobu Railway Company opened 
for traffic on the ith instant is 16 miles 74 
chains. 


H.1.H. Prince Komatsu, Commander-in-Chief 
of the Imperial Body-guard, accompanied by 
Lieutenant Sugiura, his azd-de-camp, left the 
capital on the morning of the 14th inst. for Ono- 
hara, Shizuoka Prefecture, to witness military 
manoeuvres there. His Highness proposes to 


A MEETING of various headmen of urban and 
rural districts of Tokyo was held on the after- 
noon of the roth instant, in the Tokyo City 
Government Office, in order to make pre- 


H.1.H. Prince Kuni returned to the capital on 
the morning of the rth instant from Atami, 
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liminary arrangements for the enforcement on 
the 1st proximo of the new city system in Tokyo, 
and of town and village systems in the towns 
and villages adjacent to the capital. 


A project has been started by residents of 
Tokyo, Yokohama and Kobe to lay a railway 
between Maizuru (Tango) and Shikama (Hari- 
ma) by way of the Ikuno silver mine, at an 
estimated cost of yet 2,000,000. The promoters 
propose to apply shortly to the Government for 
permission to start work. : 


Ir is stated that Mr. Nishimura, the new 
Governor of Osaka, entertains the opinion that, 
as the Osaka Harbour Works will have to be 
paid for in part out of the Treasury, the scheme 
should be submitted to the Diet, which means 
that the project will be postponed for another 
year at least. 


Tue ceremony of opening the International 
Exhibition in Paris will take place on the 5th 
proximo. It is stated that their Imperial 
Highnesses Prince and Princess Arisugawa 
Takehito, Count Yamagata and Lieut-General 
Baron Ozawa, who are now in Europe, will be 
present at the ceremony. 


H.1.H. Prince Kan-1n, who is now studying in 
the Military Academy, in Paris, proposes to 
start for Japan as soon as the examinations for 
this year, which are to take place in June next, 
are concluded. Work on the new buildings 
for the residence of His Highness at Kojimachi, 
Itchome, is now being hurried forward. 


We Laltdtug vl ue Kuuu iwauonal industrial 
Exhibition, to be opened next year in Ueno Park, 
will cover 6,268 /subo of land, of which 2,659 
—tsubo-witt-be occupied by the- main -structure; 
while 660 fsudo will be taken up the Fine Art 
Hall, 1,690 ¢suso0 by the Dendrological Hall, 
and 700 ¢subo by the Machinery Hall. 
Last year the Mitsui Bussan Kaisha undertook 
the handling and distribution of the Kishu orange 
crop with the result that the trade was greatly 
extended, very much to the satisfaction of the 
producers. The experiment was made of ex- 
porting oranges to America, 40,000 boxes being 
- sent, whilst 714,000 boxes were consumed in 
various parts of Japan. 


Resipents of Hyogo Prefecture have received 
permission from the Government to lay a tram- 
way. The rails will be laid between Amagasaki 
and Otomura by way of Itamimachi, (3 7/ 33 cho) 
and also between Itamimachi and Kawanishi- 
mura (2 7#10 cho). A survey of the proposed 
line has been begun by an engineer, and the 
cost is estimated at yen 80,000. 


Tue Government has sanctioned the establish- 
ment of the Yokohama Dock Company, and 
has forwarded to the promoters of the Company 
through the Kanagawa Local Government Office 
plans of the harbour prepared by Major-General 
Palmer, R.E. Three or four docks will be made 
at Uchidacho, Yokohama, at a cost of about 
yen 1,000,000. A meeting of promoters will be 
held on the 2oth instant at the Machigaisho in 
order to make preliminary arrangements for the 
new work, 


THE Progressionist party attempted to hold a 
public meeting recently at Shizuoka, but were 
interrupted by the Sosh/, the latter adopting the 
same tactics the following day at a meeting at 


Numatsu, this time armed with sword-canes. A 
private meeting of Progressionists was subse- 
quently held at which the SosAé put in an ap- 
pearance, and a free fight followed, during 
which eleven of the latter party were wounded. 


H.M. tue Empress, accompanied by Madame 
Sono, and attended by Viscount Kagawa and 
Mr. Sannomiya, respectively Grand and Vice- 
Grand Chamberlains to Her Majesty; Mesdames 
Muromachi, Kinoshita, Zeisho, Kitajima, Ya- 
makawa, Kagawa, Fujishima, and Azuma, left 
the Palace on the 12th instant at 9 a.m. for the 
Tokyo Higher Female School at Hitotsubashi, 
Kanda, where the Imperial party arrived about 
g.z0a.m. H.IH. Prince Kitashirakawa, Prince 
Sanjo, Count Kuroda, Viscounts Hijikata, 
Enomoto, and Yamao, Messrs. Tsuji and 
Watanabe, respectively Vice-Minister of State 
for Education and President of the Imperial 
University, and various Directors of Bureaux 
and officials of chokunin and sonin rank in 
the Educational Department, and teachers of 
the Peeresses’ School, arrived at the institution 
in advance of the Imperial party. After a short 
rest, Her Majesty inspected the various depart- 
ments, and examined the working of the classes. 
Her Majesty presented yen 200 to the Director 
of the institution to purchase sweetmeats for the 
students. The Empress then proceeded to the 
Female Industrial School, close to the institution. 


LriTxe alteration has taken place in the Import 
Market, and the early part of the week was 
generally quiet. At the latter end, however, a 
demand for Yarns sprung up, and a fair amount 
of business transpired, both Englich and Bom- 
bay spinnings being sold—in some instances 
for more money. Cotton Piece-Goods changed 
hands at late rates, but holders look for an 
advance and do not push sales. Woollens 
are quiet, and prices unchanged. There has 
been but little done in Metals, except per- 
haps Tin Plates, holders generally asking an 
advance which buyers do not appear inclined 
to pay. Kerosene is quiet, dealers having ac- 
quired all the stock on shore and are now well 
supplied. A fresh cargo has arrived, but with no 
business rates are nominal. Sugar transactions 
have been restricted, and the dealings in White 
refined have been at an advance of from 60 
to 80 cents per picul. Browns are neglected, 
and the stock is increasing. A moderate 
business in the principal Export has fur- 
ther reduced the small stock of Silk. While 
looking for news of the coming crop, buyers 
are dealing gingerly and order for require- 
ments only. Reports continue satisfactory 
in regard to the leaf, which is expected to be 
abundant. Waste Silk continues in fair de- 
mand, buyers turning their attention to sorts 
that have been somewhat neglected, and which 
have passed the scales on slightly easier terms. 
Exchange fluctuated more or less, but closed at 
about last week’s rates. 


NOTES. 


AccorpinG to Law 13, promulgated by Imperial 
Authority on the 22nd of March, title-deeds of 
land were abolished throughout Japan, and it 
was enacted that hereafter the particulars 
recorded in such deeds should be entered 
in a “Land Register” (Zochi Datchd), which 
should be kept at the head offices of Cities, 
Prefectures, Islands and Districts. By this step 
all questions relating {o taxation and to the trans- 


fer of property are rendered even more simple 
than they were before. Formerly tittle-deeds 
showed the dimensions of the land, its locality, 
the name of its owner, and its supposed market 
value. The last item was recorded for purposes 
of taxation, and we need scarcely say that large 
liberties were taken with respect to it, owners 
being generally careful that only a fraction of 
the sum actually paid or obtainable for their 
property should be shown on the face of the title 
deed. In cases of transfer, there was nothing 


of the troublesome formalities and heavy expense - 


inseparable from such transaction in Occidental 
countries. All that was necessary was that the 
old and new owners, or their authorized repre- 
sentatives, should attend at the proper office, 
and on payment of a small fee obtain official 
registration (with stamps and so forth) of the 
change of proprietorship. The new system, 
however, still further simplifies the matter, as 
all the records will be kept in one book, and 


an official entry there will satisfy every purpose. | 


It will also be recognised that the values re- 
corded in the Register are taxable values, quite 
independent of sales or purchases effected in 
the market. This will be a decided gain to the 
cause of public morality, for the integrity of the 
land-owing classes was certainly not promoted 
by the habit of misrepresentatidn that had grown 
up under the former method. The safe cus- 
tody of the Registers will be a matter of moment 
in a country where fires are so frequent and so 
destructive. 
e** 

Connected with this new system there is one 
point of decided interest to foreigners. It is an 
open secret that many persons have purchased 
land beyond’ the limits of the Settlements, 
through the medium of Japanese friends or 
employés. The title-deeds of such properties 
are in the names of this nominal owners, but in 
the possession of the foreigners to whom the 
property really belongs. The proceeding is 
somewhat risky. When we remember the ex- 
traordinary care exercised in our own country 
in choosing trustees or delegating to others any 
authority capable of being turned to pecuniary 
account, we often wonder that foreigners who 
behave in this trustful manner are not constantly 
victimized. To expose oneself to robbery with- 
out the possibility of legal redress, especially 
when the persons tempted to rob one belong, as 
a rule, to classes not too implicitly trusted any- 
where, is decidedly sanguine. Naturally there 
have been “accidents.” We remember an in- 
stance where a gentleman found himself 
barred out of what he was pleased to con- 
sider his own house by the person in whose 
name he had confidingly registered it. We 
have heard also of cases where land was 
surreptitiously pledged by a confidential servant 
for nearly its full value, the title-deed having 
been cleverly “borrowed” for some technical 
pretext, in order to the due management 
of the transaction. But, on the whole, such 
examples of chicanery are exceptional, not 
only because the Japanese have usually justi- 
fied the trust reposed in them, but also because 
the foreign owner takes care to keep the 
tille-deed safely under lock and key. What 
is to happen, however, when title-deeds cease 
to have any acknowledged legal status and 
when property can be sold or mortgaged 
merely by changing an entry in the Register? 
The foreigner will then be absolutely helpless. 
The keepers of the Register cannot know any- 
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thing about him in their official capacity. For 
them the Japanese whose name appears in the 
Register will alone be a real, responsible person. 
The foreigner will thus be at the absolute 
mercy of the nominal owner of his property. 
We should hope that the time is not far distant 
when foreigners will be able to own real property 
anywhere in Japan, without resorting to subter- 
fuges or exposing themselves to serious risks. 
The time is not yet, however, and in the interval 
it seems as though there may be some trouble 
and loss. ; 


brought about Mr. Fenollosa and the Kano 
masters, came when Kyédsai’s prejudices and 
bodily infirmities forbad him to profit by it, 
and now it is to be feared that one of the greatest 
hands among Japanese artists of this nineteenth 
century will never hold brush again. It is not of 
Ky6sai’s doing that pictures of his hang among 
the parodies at Uyeno: the Réshi are sent by a 
collector. Kyosai regarded these shows with 
infinite disgust. They shocked his notions of 
artistic dignity, and he had, moreover, a secret 
antipathy to submit the efforts of his skill to the 
judgment of men whom he regarded as either 
tyros or charlatans. It would not comfort him 
in his days of sickness—fatal we fear—to know 
that he figured in such company. There he is 
however, a Triton among the minnows, his paint- 
ings flanked by long rows of blotches or scrawls, 
modest in nothing except the prices put on them 
by their manufacturers. It isnot from materials 
such as these that the new art of Japan is to be 
constructed. There are many painters of far 
different calibre, but the Uyeno Exhibition fails 
to attract them. Do the patrons and projectors 
of the Exhibition find no food for reflection in 
this fact? Their display is so organised that it 
fails to attract even the painters or artist artisans 
of the day, and serves only as a means of parad- 
ing before an amused public the delusions of 
complacent amateurs whose new-old geese are 
elevated by the ecstasy of possession into vener- 
able swans. The Riuchi-kai might do better 
than this, we imagine. 


it is not at all likely that addresses which neces- 
sarily lose nearly all their verve in translation, 
could rouse an audience to sympathy so strongly 
marked unless a powerful feeling existed in 
favour of the speaker’s ideas. Of course the 
farther South Colonel Olcott goes, the warmer 
the response his preaching is sure to awaken. 
Religion in Tokyo and religion in Kyoto are 
two very different things. Nagoya occupies, 
perhaps, an intermediate position in respect of 
the vitality of its citizens’ creed. It would seem 
that Colonel Olcott's Buddhist guides are de- 
termined not to let the grass grow under his 
feet. We read that on the 6th he proceeded 
from Nagoya to Narumi and delivered a lecture 
there, returning at noon to address an immense 
audience in the Hongan Temple, and winding 
with a third address to the Governor and a 
up select party of about 250, at 7 o’olockin the 
evening. We have noted that the Tokyo critics 
express amusement at the notion thatan Ameri- 
can should be brought to Japan to propagate 
Buddhism. The criticism is certainly just if it 
be held that the Buddhist creed is essentially 
the property of the Orient and that Westerns 
can have no proper share in propagating it. 
But the masses do not reason so closely. The 
coming of Colonel Olcott has evidently given 
Buddhism a filip in Japan, as his lectures seem 
to have done in India and Ceylon. How deep 
the influence may be or how lasting we cannot 
pretend to guess, but as to its reality there can 
be no question. 


To carry the principle of protection by mimicry 
into the domain of religion is certainly a little 
shocking, and we are not surprised that the 
yi Shimpo should object to be reminded of 
its sometime advocacy of such adoctrine. Our 
contemporary now observes that politics and 
religion are two very different things, and that 
even though Japan may adopt the material 
and scientific features of Western civilization, 
there is no reason why she should necessarily 
adopt the religion also, a proposition which we 
hasten to endorse. The 77 is admirably im- 
partial. It does not attempt to make any choice 
between Buddhism and Christianity. It has no 
objection whatsoever to the latter and would be 
pleased to see it introduced into Japan. All 
that it pleads for is the softening and elevating 
influence of religion, and provided that influence 
be exercised with sufficient polency, the Fi 
is indifferent as tothe name of the creed pro- 
pagaled. Our contemporary is still earnest, 
however, in its praise of the Shinshu sect. It 
says nothing, nor professes to know anything, 
about the particular tenets of that sect, but the 
accessibility of its propagandists and the skill 
and activity of its preachers commend themselves 
strongly to the ¥:7?’s approval. Against all this 
we have, of course, nothing to say. Our com- 
micnt on our contemporary’s previous advocacy 
of Shinshu methods was based on the far-from- 
immaculate reputation enjoyed by that school 
of Buddhists. We were not speaking theologi- 
cally, as the 77’, supposes, for within Certain 
limits we agree with the Tokyé journal’s dictum 
that the theological elements of a creed are like 
the taste of medicine, and that they offend one. 
only in the act of swallowing. Let us, how- 
ever, leave the Shinshu folks in peace. Perhaps 
the balance of benefit is in their favour. Like 
the £72 Shimpo, we think that the alphabet of a 
man’s creed need not be very closely scrutinised 
if he abides honestly by the text. 


A COMPETITION in designs for fans has been 
invited by the English Fanmaker’s Company. 
Two prizes are offered: ten guineas and the 
freedom of the company for the first prize, and 
ten guineas without the freedom, for the second. 
Unfortunately the competition is limited to sub- 
jects of Her Majesty living in the United King- 
dom. Otherwise we should strongly advise 
Japanese artists to try their hands. Indeed, it 
is even betting that the design for the prize fan 
will be found to cwe something to Japan. 
Speaking, however, of these frequent prizes 
offered to English designers, it occurs to us to 
ask why no similar encouragement is given 
to art industry in Japan. Would it not be 
a wise measure on the part of the new Art 
School in Tokyo to set aside a certain sum an- 
nually for prizes at open competitions? Then 
there is the Rruchr-kai,'a society with useful 
potentialities, which manages to hide its candle 
so successfully under a bushel that we hear 
nothing of it except at the yearly exhibitions in 
Ueno Park, when some pretty objects are 
brought together and a great many that are 
neither pretty, interesting, nor genuine, are 
pawned off as rare gems of art upon acredulous 
public. The Riuchi-kat, we venture to think, 
would do better work if, instead of folding to its 
bosom ignorant amateurs and crafty dealers, it 
set itself to encourage the development of art by 
offering occasional prizes to designers and 
landicraftsmen. 


We read in the -Koron Shimpo that the Rev. 
A. M. Knapp, who represents Unitarianism in 
Japan, is busying himself with endeavours to 
provide facilities for the education of Japanese 
youths in America. Want of funds, that old 
stumbling block, prevents many Japanese who 
goto the States for study from entering first- 
class Universities, and thus, however great their 
diligence or respectable their attainments, they 
fail to obtain the cachet that would open the 
door to permanent rewards. Mr. Knapp's idea, 
according to our Tokyo contemporary, is to 
obtain a special endowment at Harvard Uni- 
versity, by which means sizarships might be 
offered to Japanese desirous of graduating at 
that eminent seat of learning. He has ac- 
cordingly addressed himself to the President 
of the University, and received a thoroughly 
sympathetic reply, to the effect that a sum of 
about $25,000 can be raised without much 
difficulty for the purpose. This would only 
suffice to provide two sizarships of £50 each, 
which, though by no means to be despised, 
Mr. Knapp finds insufficient. He proposes, 
therefore, to make a further appeal to fellow- 
thinkers on his return to America next month. 


a 


We do not hear much of the progress of Uni- 
tarian ideas in Japan, but there is no doubt that 
the tendency of the time is in favour of the 
spread of any doctrine inculcating liberality and 
divesting the Christian Creed of some of the 
supernatural elements that render it so difficult 
of acceptance to many minds. The disposition 
of the Japanese just now is to develop their 
civilization on Japanese lines; to preserve and 
re-assert the natiogal individuality which seemed 
al one time in danger of being swept away by 
the rushing tide of Western innovations. Men 
are beginning to set up the old landmarks and 
to take breath after the busy iconoclasm of the 
past two decades. At such a season any re- 


Eacu year that passes seems to add to the de- 
crepitude ef Japanese pictorial art, at least if we 
may judge by the display of daubs at the Ueno 
Bijutsu-kaé. This year the exhibitions is quite 
laughable. There is scarcely a picture that 
arrests one’s attention for a moment, or suggests 
any rudiment of merit; always excepting a 
series of three Rishi by Kyésai, where the unfail- 
ing vigour and originality of that remarkable 
painter are shown conspicuously. Yetit cannot 
be said that even these pictures are pleasing. 
They betray in a marked degree the one failing 
of all Kydsai’s work, faulty balance of light and 
shade, ignorance of that branch of their art to 
which modern Japanese painters have given 
the pithy name of adé/an. One cannot help 
speculating with infinite regret to what heights 
Kyésai might not have climbed had the new im- 
pulse recently given to his country’s art dated 
from a time when he was capable of profiting 
by it. But the revival, or rather renaissance, 


We observe that in Nagoya Colonel Olcott 
has been welcomed with extraordinary en- 
thusiasm. His lectures delivered on the 5th and 
6th instant were attended by fully four thousand 
people on each occasion, and the wildest ap- 
plause greeted his declarations of the close 
relationship that must, in his opinion, exist be- 
tween the revival of Buddhism and the stable 
progress of the nation. Evidently the people’s 
hearts are inclined towards such teaching, for 


. the fabula rasa of agnosticism. Possibly among 


Constitution provides that officials discharging 
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any Japanese to-day. How the bulk of the|considering that out of abo&t 100 persons only 
people can be expected to know the truth, unless} 14 received injuries, it would seem that the 
the leading journals are more careful to instruct | force of impact cannot have been as great as this 
them, we are at a less to conjecture. language implies. Old Mrs. Yasuda was killed 
instantaneously, and two labourers died shortly 
afterwards of their wounds. The drivers and 
stokers jumped off in time to escape unhurt, and 
it is possible that many of the labourers followed 
theirexample. Two labourers, however, had both 
their arms broken and the guard of one train had 
his legs fractured. It is doubtful whether any 
of these three men will recover. The Prefect, 
Mr. Misumi, and Engineer Morishima were 
slightly hurt, and five other persons received 
trifling wounds. News of the accident was 
quickly carried to Shizuoka, and the chief of 
the hospital there, accompanied by several of 
the staff, hastened to the spot and took mea- 
sures to relieve the wounded persons. 


ligious teacher whose tenets permit him to 
approve and even to encourage this reaction, 
appeals at once to the popular fancy. Nothing 
could accord better with the people’s mood than 
to be told that, instead of trampling under foot 
the ashes of their forefathers’ faith, their busi- 
hess is to re-kindle the fire and walk in the light 
of its purified flame, assured that what has 
grown up through long centuries, bone of the 
nation’s bone and flesh of its flesh, must neces- 
sarily contain many elements better suited to the 
national needs than imported creeds bear- 
ing the impress of alien customs and adapted 
to the peculiarities of an alien civilization. Mr. 
Knapp is himself a type of the faith he professes. 
Tolerant, liberal, genial, and highly cultured, he 
is precisely the sort of man to appeal to the 
refined’and critical tendencies of the educated 
Japanese. Unitarianism has always seemed to 
us to represent the half-way house between the 
alpha and omega of orthodox Christianity and 


A TELEGRAM from Shizuoka, dated the 11th 
instant, 5 p.m., and published by the Xéron 
Shimpé, says that. a collision occurred on the 
Tokaido Railway that day, and that twenty 
persons were either killed or wounded, Mr. 
Sekiguchi, Governor of Shizuoka, being among 
the number of these severely injured. The ¥i7 
Shimpé also publishes a telegram from the same 
place, but says that the collision occurred near 
Abekawa, and that the total number of persons 
injured was only fourteen, three of whom 
were killed. From information which we 
have ourselves obtained, the ¥i7s account 
is the more correct, in so far as the number 
of persons injured is concerned. The ex- 
act time of the accident is not known, ° but 
itseems to have occurred at about 1 o'clock 
in the afternoon, as the news was received in 
Tokyo at 2 o'clock. This is the first serious 
collision that has ever happened in Japan, if not 
the first collision of any sort. Moreover, the 
section of the line upon which it occurred is 
not yet open for traffic. It isevident, therefore, 
that some people had been given passage in a 
construction train which proceeded to its des- 
tination without observing proper precautions. 
Unfortunately the two trains met on a curve. 
Otherwise it would have been possible to bring 
them to a stand-still, or at any rate to render 
the collision almost harmless, for they were 
travelling at low speed, and the drivers and 
stokers were able to escape uninjured. The 
block system is carefully carried out on all 
single lines open to traffic in Japan, but the 
same care does not appear to be exercised on 
lines that are still under construction. We be- 
lieve that the Kéron Shémpé's statement as to 
the setious injury sustained by the Governor of 
Shizuoka is incorrect: later news says that he 
only suffered a shaking. 


Prorgssor MarsHa t, formerly of the Imperial 
Engineering College, Tokyo, and now of 
Queen’s University, Kingston, Canada, has 
made himself conspicuous in a not very agree- 
able fashion. We read in American journals 
that at “national representations” held in the 
City Hall of Kingston on the 18th of March, a 
large and fashionable audience assembled. 
“Miss Annie Harold, one of the prettiest 
blondes in the city, was selected to appear as 
the Queen of England. On the floor of the 
Stage was spread the Stars and Stripes under 
an erected throne. After Professor Marshall of 
Queen’s University, who acted as chairman, had 
made some remarks, the characters came on the 
platform, the Queen first, carrying a sceptre. 
He directed her, to the throne, and when she 
took her seat he alluded to the Stars and Stripes 
as being beneath her and said that that fact 
showed the relations existing between England 
and the United States. A murmur ran over the 
audience, as many Americans were present. 
The professor again pointed to the flag and 
while the Queen was looking down at it said: 
‘That is the way Britons look at the American 
flag.’ She placed her sceptre on the stars and 
bowed to the audience. It is stated that this 
action of the Professor's gave umbrage to a great 
many persons, and that letters appeared the next 
day in the local press condemning it. Certainly 
nothing more wanting in tact or needlessly offen- 
sive could well be conceived. We shall not, 
however, credit the story without confirmation, 
for Professor Marshall had not developed reck- 
lessly Jingo sentiments when he left this country. 


the battling of the creeds, the Armageddon of 
this nineteenth century, it may find a peaceful 
resting place for the sole of its foot in this 
‘sunny country. But we have always thought, 
and do still think, that Japan needs some 
positive sign-post to guide her along her newly 
chosen routes, and though it is out of the ques- 
tion to expect that she will accept, in its entirety, 
a supernatural religion against which so many 
of the leaders of Occidental thought have 
entered their solemn protest, there is no extra- 
vagance in the hope that she may build up for 
herself a system embodying the highest teach- 
ings of Christian morality, but undisfigured by 
the squabbles of sects or the sensational super- 
naturalism of semi-barbarous ages. 

pe die Ke oe Boyd 
Is it not strange to find a journal like the Choya 
Shimbun perplexed, at this eleventh hour, to 
distinguished between Mixed Courts and the 
tribunals with mixed benches contemplated by 
the delegates at the last Conference on Treaty 
Revision? The two things are as different as 
light and darkness. In Mixed Courts, after the 
Egyptian pattern, the judges are appointed by 
the various Governments concerned, and be- 
come thus nothing more or less than, political 
representatives discharging judicial functions. 
In ‘the system proposed by the framers of the 
revised treaties, the intention was simply that 
the Japanese Bench should include a certain 
number of foreign experts, functioning as Japa- 
nese judges, appointed like Japanese judges, 
and responsible only to the Japanese Govern- 
ment. Surely the CAéya should know this 
perfectly well. Yet we find it now referring 
to a rumour, said to be prevalent, that owing to 
the impossibility of entirely setting aside con- 
cessions made at the last conference, the new 
programme of Treaty Revision must necessarily 
include a system of Mixed Courts. It is true 
that the Chéya denies the rumour, but it does 
so on the grounds that the foreign delegates are 
now very favourably disposed towards Japan, 
and that the Japanese Government could not 
possibly agree to anything of the sort, since the 


Tue information contained in the vernacular 
press about the railway accident of Friday last, 
$s not very explicit. It appears that, at 11 
o'clock in the forenoon, a train started from 
Shizuoka for Totomi, carrying timbers intended 
for use in the construction of bridges. Another 
train carrying ballast was then on its way towards 
Shizuoka. In the former train accommodation 
had been given to a small number of persons, 
among them Mr. Sekiguchi, Prefect of Shizuoka, 
Mr. Yasuda, an official of the Shizuoka Military 
Office, the latter’s mother, Mr. Misumi, chiefofthe 
sectional conscription bureau, Mr. Morishima, a 
railway engineer, and others. On the gravel 
cars about 70 labourers were riding. A mes- 
senger had been despatched from Shizuoka to 
give notice of the intended despatch of a train 
from that station, but the train seems to have 
started before he had had time to perform his 
mission. Itwould still have been possible, how- 
ever, to avoid a serious accident had the trains 
approached each other on a straight section of the 
line, as both were running at very low speed. 
But unfortunately it happened that the engine 
coming towards Shizuoka had just crossed the 
river Abe and was passing round a sharp curve 
at the moment when the other engine neared it. 
The two trains were thus hidden from each other 
until it was too late to reduce their speed appre- 
ciably. The engines were shattered and the cars 
piled inaheap. So, atleast, say the accounts, but 


Twat energetic body, the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association of the United States, has sent 
to Japan as a representative and organizer of 
new branches, its college secretary, Mr. L. D. 
Wishard. The attitude of the students in Go- 
vernment institutions towards Christianity has 
changed wonderfully during the past few years, 
and the appearance of so experienced an adviser 
as Mr. Wishard will enable those who are favour- 
able to Christianity to form themselves into 
efficient societies and turn their efforts to the 
best account. A centre of work in Hongo, 
Tokyo, close to the Imperial University, has al- 
ready been secured, and rooms here and in 
other places wil Ibe constructed and equipped 
for purposes of recreation, intercourse, and in- 
struction. Mr. Wishard has already visited 
Kyoto, and is about to make a tour in Kyushu, 
Shikoku, Kaga, Echizen, and the Hokkaido. 


After leaving Japan Mr. Wishard intends to pro- 
ceed to India. 


the functions of Judges in Japanese Courts shall 
be chosen from among persons duly qualified by, 
law. The true answer to fabricators of such tales 
is that nothing in the shape of mixed Courts was 
ever contemplated by the negotiators at the last 
Conference. Their eyes were just as fully open 
to the evils of such a system as are the eyes of 
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Towarps which side the sympathies of the 
American press incline, is shown very plainly 
by its comments on the Pigott incident of the 
Parnellism-and-Crime investigation. Zhe Times, 
we are told, has suffered not only an enormous 
pecuniary loss, but has also forfeited confidence 
and {nfluence which it can never recover. A 
century of brilliant and prudent management 
had established a firm belief that the great 
journal could be trusted neither to deceive itself 
nor to be deceived by others. Now, however, 
ithas done both. It is cast down from its high 
place, and decades of effort will be needed to 
put together the pieces of the shattered Dagon. 
With much of this we are constrained to agree, 
seeing that journalistic reputation is a mirror 
which, once flawed, seldom recovers the credit of 
reflecting images accurately. But we read further 
that Zhe Times “ has the unenviable notoriety of 
having unearthed, for the purpose of assassinat- 
ing the reputation of worthy men, the most 
hideous and hateful reptile that has ever mas- 
queraded in human form ;” that ‘Titus Oates 
was a hero and a gentleman by comparison with 
Pigott, for he at least marched boldly into court 
and faced his victims with a show of courage so 
long as the popular delusion lasted, but this 
vile, crawling product of British misrule in Ire- 
land squirmed, and whined, and lied, and wept 
by turns under the lash of cross-examination, 
and made the conspiracy of Zhe Z'tmes and the 
Tory party more infamous, if possible, than it 
would have otherwise appeared.” We are also 
told that Mr. MacDonald, the manager of Zhe 
Times, is to be dismissed ; that Mr. Walter has 
has been spirited away to the south of France, 
and that ‘the proprietor is to be arrested,” which 
last operation would afford some occupation 
to the police, according to our recently acquired 
information as to the ownership of the paper. 
It goes without saying that in the opinion of 
these crities the reputation of the Tory Party is 
wrecked, that Zhe Zimes and the Tories will be 
hoisted by their own petard, and that the ex- 
plosive will be found very unsavoury and de- 
testable. : 
. * ” 

Mr. Macdonald, whose name has become thus 
suddenly conspicuous, and who figures in the 
pictorial columns of the Pall Mall Gazette as 
simple Simon the Pieman purchasing the wares 
of Houston and Pigott, has been connected with 
the big journal for over forty years, in one 
capacity or another. He is a shrewd, clever 
Scotchman, aman of enormous industry, and 
scarcely less admirable method. It was he 
who, by the apparently simple expedient of 
reducing the thickness of a brass rule, added 


- several thousands sterling to the annual income 


of The Times. It was he also that suggested 
and carried out the reprints of Political Bio- 
graphies, Law Reports and Parliamentary De- 
bates. It would seem from the telegraphic news 
sent z#@ America that this long-headed and 
grey-haired business-man accepted the Parnell 
letters with almost childlike confidence, even 
in the face of Houston’s warning that their 
genuineness could not be vouched for. If the 
public were as credulous as the Irish reporters 
represent Mr. Macdonald to be, they might 
swallow this story without winking. But the 
public are not so easily befooled. They re- 
member that there are two methods of judging 
the credibility of evidence: one by investigating 
its source; the other by examining its character. 
In the case of the Parnell letters the latter 


method was plainly of incomparably greater 
value than the former. Zhe Times people knew 
that they were dealing with a traitor; a man 
who had once been in the camp of those he 
now undertook to ruin for gold. What con- 
fidence could be acquired by investigating the 
methods or asking about the proceedings of 
such a person? The obvious, the only sensible, 
course was to subject the letters themselves to 
every available test. This was done. They 
were laid before eminent experts, compared by 
them with authenticated specimens of Mr. Par- 
nell’s writing, and pronounced genuine. On 
the strength of these opinions Zhe Zimes ac- 
cepted them. Certainly it would have been 
more prudent to let them alone altogether. 
That is what the Pall Afall Budget did: it had 
lost so much by the ‘“‘ Maiden Tribute” that it 
“would not venture upon anything else, unless 
it were quite certain.” Perhaps, however, Zhe 
Times thought that it ought to give weight to 
some other considerations besides the mere 
question of journalistic profitand less. Perhaps 
it thought that if these Parnell letters really ex- 
isted, if it was really conceivable that the Irish 
politician and his followers were such men as 
this evidence indicated, then the plain duty of 
the leading English newspaper was to take care 
that the whole question came into the full light 
of public opinion. Nor can we think, even now, 
that Zhe Zimes erred in its view, for assuredly 
it is better that the truth should be known than 
that sources of error and mystery should be left 
uninvestigated. Of course it is mere hysterical 
silliness to speak of the Tory Party being crushed 
by Pigott’s falsehood. That notion rests on no 
better foundation than the ignorant fancy that 
Sir Richard Webster was associated with the 
case in his official capacity of Attorney-General. 
How much of Zhe 7imes’ accusations will sur- 
vive the withdrawal of the letters, remains to be 
seen: a great deal, we suspect. But even if the 
whole case falls into hopeless ruin, nothing will 
have been proved except that England is right 
to treat Parnell and his party as she has always 
treated them, namely, as respectable represen- 
tatives of an enfranchised people and fairly 
honest advocates of a legitimate cause. 


Ir is certainly a curious point made by the 
Choya Shimbun with reference to the Law of 
the House of Peers. The fifth paragraph of 
the rst article of the Law provides that there 
shall be elected to the House one member for 
each City and Prefecture ‘‘ by and from among 
the tax-payers of the highest amount of direct 
national taxes on land, industry, or trade there- 
in.” According to a notification, recently pub- 
lished, the ‘‘ direct national taxes” here referred 
to are land-tax and income-tax. In order to 
reconcile this definition with the wording of the 
Law, it becomes necessary, according to the 
Choya's view, to conclude that the payers of 
income-tax contemplated as eligible for mem- 
bership are persons actually engaged in some 
trade or industry, as confectioners, pawn- 
brokers, &c. These persons, then, might sit in 
the House of Lords, have a voice in electing 
members of the House, whereas barristers and 
physicians would be denied either privilege 
unless they happened to possess a large amount 
of landed property. If this is what the Law and 
the explanatory Notification are intended to en- 
act, there is decidedly room for improvement. 
But of course there is no such intention. The 
method of collecting income tax and the nature 


of the incomes upon which it is levied, are dis- 
tinctly defined by the Income Tax Regulations, 
issued in Imperial Ordinance No. 5, of March, 
1887. It is there laid down that “every one 
having an income of 300 yen and upwards per 
annum, derived either from investments, from 
trade, or from any other source whatever, shall 
pay income tax.” Incomes derived from pro- 
fessions are, therefore, included, and barristers, 
physicians and so forth, provided that their 
yearly earnings are large enough, will be com- 
petent to exercise the franchise and eligible for 
membership of the Diet. It must be confessed, 
however, that if the framers of the Law of Elec- 
tion intended it to carry the meaning now given 
to it by Notification, they did not adopt the best 
method of accomplishing their purpose. Had 
they spoken simply of “direct national taxes,” 
there would have been nothing anomalous in 
the explanation that land-tax and income-tax 
were referred to. But they were at once too 
explicit and not explicit enough. For they 
speak of “direct national taxes on land, indus- 
try, and trade,” a formula that certainly could 
not have been understood as including a tax 
levied upon incomes “ derived from any source 
whatever.” The ‘ Laws” accompanying the 
Constitution do not, of course, share the invio- 
lability of the Constitution itself: they are liable 
to amendments, additions or alterations. 


* 
* * 


Under any circumstances, however, it is a 
noteworthy fact that the privilege alike of voting 
and becoming candidates for the House of Re- 
presentatives under the Law of Election wil] be 
decidedly restricted. We are not speaking now 
of the House of Peers, but of the House of Re- 
presentatives. According to the T.aw of Flec- 
tion for the latter, eligible persons are ‘‘ male 


Japanese subjects of not less than full thirty 
years of age, who in the # or Kez in which 
they desire to be elected, have been paying 
direct national taxes to an amount of not less 
than fifteen yen for a period of not Jess than one 
year previous to the making out of the elec- 
toral list, and are still paying that amount 
of direct national taxes.” The qualifications 
for electors are the same, except that the 
minimum age is 25 years. ‘Direct national 
taxes " are now interpreted to mean land-tax and 
income-tax. Income-tax does not begin to be 
paid in Japan until a man’s income reaches 300 
yen annually. He then pays one per cent. 
When his income reaches a thousand yeu and 
upwards, he pays 14 percent. These figures, 
too, represent not gross income but net income. 
That is to say, they represent income actually 
enjoyed after various working expenses, taxes, 
and so forth, have been deducted. It results, 
therefore, that the income tax qualification means 
a minimum net income of 1,000 yer annually. 
The land-tax is 24 per cent. of the taxable value of 
the land, which latter, in its turn, is about one-filth 
of the market value. The land-tax qualification 
therefore signifies the possession of real estate 
valued at 3,000 yen, approximately, Candidates 
for the House of Representatives and their 
electors will thus be very substantial persons. 
The irrepressible Séshi will find themselves out 
in the cold altogether, these gentlemen being 
not less conspicuous for impecuniosity than for 
assurance. ‘There will be plenty of margin, too, 
for framers of future reform bills to work upon. 


Prorgssor Jamuts M. Dixon has published an 
excellent little book of conversations, the pur- 


. the fabula rasa of agnosticism. Possibly among 
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considering that out of abo&t 100 persons only 
14 received injuries, it would seem thaf the 
force of impact cannot have been as great as this 
language implies. Old Mrs. Yasuda was killed 
instantaneously, and two labourers died shortly 
afterwards of their wounds. The drivers and 
stokers jumped off in time to escape unhurt, and 
it is possible that many of the labourers followed 
their example. Two labourers, however, had both 
their arms broken and the guard of one train had 
his legs fractured. It is doubtful whether any 
of these three men will recover. The Prefect, 
Mr. Misumi, and Engineer Morishima were 
slightly hurt, and five other persons received 
trifling wounds. News of the accident was 
quickly carried to Shizuoka, and the chief of 
the hospital there, accompanied by several of 
the staff, hastened to the spot and took mea- 
sures to relieve the wounded persons. 


any Japanese to-day. How the bulk of the 
people can be expected to know the truth, unless 
the leading journals are more careful to instruct 
them, we are at a less to conjecture. 


ligious teacher whose tenets permit him to 
approve and even to encourage this reaction, 
appeals at once to the popular fancy. Nothing 
could accord better with the people’s mood than 
to be told that, instead of trampling under foot 
the ashes of their forefathers’ faith, their busi- 
ness is to re-kindle the fire and walk in the light 
of its purified flame, assured that what has 
grown up through long centuries, bone of the 
nation’s bone and flesh of its flesh, must neces- 
sarily contain many elements better suited to the 
national needs than imported creeds _bear- 
ing the impress of alien customs and adapted 
to the peculiarities of an alien civilization. Mr. 
Knapp is himself a type of the faith he professes. 
Tolerant, liberal, genial, and highly cultured, he 
is precisely the sort of man to appeal to the 
refined'and critical tendencies of the educated 
Japanese. Unitarianism has always seemed to 
us to represent the half-way house between the 
alpha and omega of orthodox Christianity and 


A TELEGRAM from Shizuoka, dated the 11th 
instant, 5 p.m., and published by the Kéron 
Shimpé, says that:a collision occurred on the 
Tokaido Railway that day, and that twenty 
persons were either killed or wounded, Mr. 
Sekiguchi, Governor of Shizuoka, being among 
the number of these severely injured. The ¥i/7 
Shimpé also publishes a telegram from the same 
place, but says that the collision occurred near 
Abekawa, and that the total number of persons 
injured was only fourteen, three of whom 
were killed. From information which we 
have ourselves obtained, the ¥iji’s account 
is the more correct, in so far as the number 
of persons injured is concerned. ‘The ex- 
act time of the accident is not known,’ but 
it seems to have occurred at about 1 o'clock 
in the afternoon, as the news was received in 
Tokyo at 2 o'clock. This is the first serious 
collision that has ever happened in Japan, if not 
the first collision of any sort. Moreover, the 
section of the line upon which it occurred is 
not yet open for traffic. It isevident, therefore, 
that some people had been given passage in a 
construction train which proceeded to its des- 
tination without observing proper precautions. 
Unfortunately the two trains met on a curve. 
Otherwise it would have been possible to bring 
them to a stand-still, or at any rate to render 
the collision almost harmless, for they were 
travelling at low speed, and the drivers and 
stokers were able to escape uninjured. The 
block system is carefully carried out on all 
_|single. lines open to traffic in Japan, but the 
same care does not appear to be exercised on 
lines that are still under construction. We be- 
lieve that the Aéron Shimpé's statement as to 
the sefious injury sustained by the Governor of 
Shizuoka is incorrect: later news says that he 
only suffered a shaking. 


Prorgssor MarsHaLt, formerly of the Imperial 
Engineering College, Tokyo, and now of 
Queen’s University, Kingston, Canada, has 
made himself conspicuous in a not very agree- 
able fashion. We read in American journals 
that at “national representations” held in the 
City Hall of Kingston on the 18th of March, a 
large and fashionable audience assembled. 
“Miss Annie Harold, one of the prettiest 
blondes in the city, was selected to appear as 
the Queen of England. On the floor of the 
stage was spread the Stars and Stripes under 
an erected throne. After Professor Marshall of 
Queen’s University, who acted as chairman, had 
made some remarks, the characters came on the 
platform, the Queen first, carrying a sceptre. 
He directed her, to the throne, and when she 
took her seat he alluded to the Stars and Stripes 
as being beneath her and said that that fact ” 
showed the relations existing between England 
and the United States. A murmur ran over the 
audience, as many Americans were present. 
The professor again pointed to the flag and 
while the Queen was looking down at it said: 
‘That is the way Britons look at the American 
flag.’ She placed her sceptre on the stars and 
bowed to the audience. It is stated that this 
action of the Professor's gave umbrage to a great 
many persons, and thal letters appeared the next 
day in the local press condemning it. Certainly 
nothing more wanting in tact or needlessly offen- 
sive could well be conceived. We shall not, 
however, credit the story without confirmation, 
for Professor Marshall had not developed reck- 
lessly Jingo sentiments when he left this country. 


the battling of the creeds, the Armageddon of 
this nineteenth century, it may find a peaceful 
resting place for the sole of its foot in this 
‘sunny country. But we have always thought, 
and do still think, that Japan needs some 
positive sign-post to guide her along her newly 
chosen routes, and though it is out of the ques- 
tion to expect that she will accept, in its entirety, 
a supernatural religion against which so many 
of the leaders of Occidental thought have 
entered their solemn protest, there is no extra- 
vagance in the hope that she may build up for 
herself a system embodying the highest teach- 
ings of Christian morality, but undisfigured by 
the squabbles of sects or the sensational super- 
naturalism of semi-barbarous ages. 

a cr reeemnncne 2 
Is it not strange to find a journal like the Choya 
Shimbun perplexed, at this eleventh hour, to 
distinguished between Mixed Courts and the 
tribunals with mixed benches contemplated by 
the delegates at the last Conference on Treaty 
Revision? The two things are as different as 
light and darkness. In Mixed Courts, after the 
Egyptian pattern, the judges are appointed by 
the various Governments concerned, and be- 
come thus nothing more or less than political 
representatives discharging judicial functions. 
In ‘the system proposed by the framers of the 
revised treaties, the intention was simply that 
the Japanese Bench should include a certain 
number of foreign experts, functioning as Japa- 
nese judges, appointed like Japanese judges, 
and responsible only to the Japanese Govern- 
ment. Surely the Chéya should know this 
perfectly well. Yet we find it now referring 
to a rumour, said to be prevalent, that owing to 
the impossibility of entirely setting aside con- 
cessions made at the last conference, the new 
programme of Treaty Revision must necessarily 
include a system of Mixed Courts. It is true 
that the Chéya denies the rumour, but it does 
so on the grounds that the foreign delegates are 
now very favourably disposed towards Japan, 
and that the Japanese Government could not 
possibly agree to anything of the sort, since the 
Constitution provides that officials discharging 
the functions of Judges in Japanese Courts shall 
be chosen from among persons duly qualified by, 
law. The true answer to fabricators of such tales 
is that nothing in the shape of mixed Courts was 
ever contemplated by the negotiators at the last 
Conference. Their eyes were just as fully open 
to the evils of such a system as are the eyes of 


Tue information contained in the vernacular 
press about the railway accident of Friday last, 
S not very explicit. It appears that, at 11 
o'clock in the forenoon, a train started from 
Shizuoka for Totomi, carrying timbers intended 
for use in the construction of bridges. Another 
rain carrying ballast was then on its way towards 
Shizuoka. In the former train accommodation 
had been given to a small number of persons, 
among them Mr. Sekiguchi, Prefect of Shizuoka, 
Mr. Yasuda, an official of the Shizuoka Military 
Office, the latter’s mother, Mr. Misumi, chief of the 
sectional conscription bureau, Mr. Morishima, a 
railway engineer, and others. On the gravel 
cars about 70 labourers were riding. A mes- 
senger had been despatched from Shizuoka to 
give notice of the intended despatch of a train 
from that station, but the train seems to have 
started before he had had time to perform his 
mission. Itwould still have been possible, how- 
ever, to avoid a serious accident had the trains 
approached each other on a straight section of the 
line, as both were running at very low speed. 
But unfortunately it happened that the engine 
coming towards Shizuoka had just crossed the 
river Abe and was passing round a sharp curve 
at the moment when the other engine neared it, 
The two trains were thus hidden from each other 
until it was too late to reduce their Speed appre- 
ciably. The engines were shattered and the cars 
piled inaheap. So, atleast, say the accounts, but 


THaT energetic body, the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association of the United States, has sent 
to Japan as a representative and organizer of 
new branches, its college secretary, Mr. L. D. 
Wishard. The attitude of the students in Go- 
vernment institutions towards Christianity has 
changed wonderfully during the past few years, 
and the appearance of so experienced an adviser 
as Mr. Wishard will enable those who are favour- 
able to Christianity to form themselves into 
efficient societies and turn their efforts to the 
best account. A centre of work in Hongo, 
Tokyo, close to the Imperial University, has al- 
ready been secured, and rooms here and in 
other places wil Ibe constructed and equipped 
for purposes of recreation, intercourse, and in- 
struction. Mr. Wishard has already visited 
Kyoto, and is about to make a tour in Kyushu, 
Shikoku, Kaga, Echizen, and the Hokkaido. 


After leaving Japan Mr. Wishard intends to pro- 
ceed to India. 
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Towarps which side the sympathies of the 
American press incline, is shown very plainly 
by its comments on the Pigott incident of the 
Parnellism-and-Crime investigation. Zhe Times, 
we are told, has suffered not only an enormous 
pecuniary loss, but has also forfeited confidence 
and {nfluence which it can never recover. A 
century of brilliant and prudent management 
had established a firm belief that the great 
journal could be trusted neither to deceive itself 
nor to be deceived by others. Now, however, 
it has done both. It is cast down from its high 
place, and decades of effort will be needed to 
put together the pieces of the shattered Dagon. 
With much of this we are constrained to agree, 
seeing that journalistic reputation is a mirror 
which, once flawed, seldom recovers the credit of 
reflecting images accurately. But we read further 
that Zhe Times ‘“ has the unenviable notoriety of 
having unearthed, for the purpose of assassinat- 
ing the reputation of worthy men, the most 
hideous and hateful reptile that has ever mas- 
queraded in human form;” that ‘“ Titus Oates 
was a hero and a gentleman by comparison with 
Pigott, for he at least marched boldly into court 
and faced his victims with a show of courage so 
long as the popular delusion lasted, but this 
vile, crawling product of British misrule in Ire- 
land squirmed, and whined, and lied, and wept 
by turns under the lash of cross-examination, 
and made the conspiracy of Zhe Zimes and the 
Tory party more infamous, if possible, than it 
would have otherwise appeared.” We are also 
told that Mr. MacDonald, the manager of Zhe 
Times, is to be dismissed ; that Mr. Walter has 
has been spirited away to the south of France, 
and that “the proprietor is to be arrested,” which 
last operation would afford some occupation 
to the police, according to our recently acquired 
information as to the ownership of the paper. 
It goes without saying that in the opinion of 
these crities the reputation of the Tory Party is 
wrecked, that Zhe Times and the Tories will be 
hoisted by their own petard, and that the ex- 
plosive will be found very unsavoury and de- 
testable. ‘ 
a * ” 

Mr. Macdonald, whose name has become thus 
suddenly conspicuous, and who figures in the 
pictorial columns of the Pall Mall Gazette as 
simple Simon the Pieman purchasing the wares 
of Houston and Pigott, has been connected with 
the big journal for over forty years, in one 
capacity or another. He is a shrewd, clever 
Scotchman, a man of enormous industry, and 
scarcely less admirable method. It was he 
who, by the apparently simple expedient of 
reducing the thickness of a brass rule, added 

- several thousands sterling to the annual income 
of The Times. It was he also that suggested 
and carried out the reprints of Political Bio- 
graphies, Law Reports and Parliamentary De- 
bates. It would seem from the telegraphic news 
sent vid America that this long-headed and 
grey-haired business-man accepted the Parnell 
letters with almost childlike confidence, even 
in the face of Houston's warning that their 
genuineness could not be vouched for. If the 
public were as credulous as the Irish reporters 
represent Mr. Macdonald to be, they might 
swallow this story without winking. But the 
public are not so easily befooled. They re- 
member that there are two methods of judging 
the credibility of evidence: one by investigating 
its source; the other by examining its character. 
In the case of the Parnell letters the latter 


method was plainly of incomparably greater 
value than the former. Zhe Zémes people knew 
that they were dealing with a trailor; a man 
who had once been in the camp of those he 
now undertook to ruin for gold. What con- 
fidence could be acquired by investigating the 
methods or asking about the proceedings of 
such a person? The obvious, the only sensible, 
course was to subject the letters themselves to 
every available test. This was done. They 
were laid before eminent experts, compared by 
them with authenticated specimens of Mr. Par- 
nell’s writing, and pronounced genuine. On 
the strength of these opinions Zhe Zimes ac- 
cepted them. Certainly it would have been 
more prudent to let them alone altogether. 
That is what the Pall Mall Budget did: it had 
lost so much by the ‘‘ Maiden Tribute” that it 
“would not venture upon anything else, unless 
it were quite certain.” Perhaps, however, Zhe 
Times thought that it ought to give weight to 
some other considerations besides the mere 
question of journalistic profitand less. Perhaps 
it thought that if these Parnell letters really ex- 
isted, if it was really conceivable that the Irish 
politician and his followers were such men as 
this evidence indicated, then the plain duty of 
the leading English newspaper was to take care 
that the whole question came into the full light 
of public opinion. Nor can we think, even now, 
that Zhe 7imes erred in its view, for assuredly 
it is better that the truth should be known than 
that sources of error and mystery should be left 
uninvestigated. Of course it is mere hysterical 
silliness to speak of the Tory Party being crushed 
by Pigott’s falsehood. That notion rests on no 
better foundation than the ignorant fancy that 
Sir Richard Webster was associated with the 
case in his official capacity of Attorney-General. 
How much of Zhe 7%mes’ accusations will sur- 
vive the withdrawal of the letters, remains to be 
seen: a great deal, we suspect. But even if the 
whole case falls into hopeless ruin, nothing will 
have been proved except that England is right 
to treat Parnell and his party as she has always 
treated them, namely, as respectable represen- 
tatives of an enfranchised people and fairly 
honest advocates of a legitimate cause. 


of the incomes upon which it is levied, are dis- 
tinctly defined by the Income Tax Regulations, 
issued in Imperial Ordinance No. 5, of March, 
1887. It is there laid down that “every one 
having an income of 300 yen and upwards per 
annum, derived either from investments, from 
trade, or from any other source whatever, shall 
pay income tax.” Incomes derived from pro- 
fessions are, therefore, included, and barristers, 
physicians and so forth, provided that their 
yearly earnings are large enough, will be com- 
petent to exercise the franchise and eligible for 
membership of the Diet. It must be confessed, 
however, that if the framers of the Law of Elec- 
tion intended it to carry the meaning now given 
to it by Notification, they did not adopt the best 
method of accomplishing their purpose. Had 
they spoken simply of ‘direct national taxes,” 
there would have been nothing anomalous in 
the explanation that land-tax and income-tax 
were referred to. But they were at once too 
explicit and not explicit enough. For they 
speak of “direct national taxes on land, indus- 
try, and trade,” a formula that certainly could 
not have been understood as including a tax 
levied upon incomes “derived from any source 
whatever.” The “Laws” accompanying the 
Constitution do not, of course, share the invio- 
lability of the Constitution itself: they are liable 
to amendments, additions or alterations. 


* 
* * 


Under any circumstances, however, it is a 
noteworthy fact that the privilege alike of voting 
and becoming candidates for the House of Re- 
presentatives under the Law of Election will be 
decidedly restricted. We are not speaking now 
of the House of Peers, but of the House of Re- 
presentatives. According to the Law of Flec- 
tion for the latter, eligible persons are ‘‘ male 
Japanese subjects of not less than full thirty 
years of age, who in the /x or Aen in which 
they desire to be elected, have been paying 
direct national taxes to an amount of not less 
than fifteen yen for a period of not less than one 
year previous to the making out of the elec- 
toral list, and are still paying that amount 
of direct national taxes.” The qualifications 
for electors are the same, except that the 
minimum age is 25 years. ‘Direct national 
taxes " are now interpreted to mean land-tax and 
income-tax. Income-tax does not begin to be 
paid in Japan until a man’s income reaches 300 
yen annually. He then pays one per cent. 
When his income reaches a thousand yen and 
upwards, he pays 14 percent. These figures, 
too, represent not gross income but net income. 
That is to say, they represent income actually 
enjoyed after various working expenses, taxes, 
and so forth, have been deducted. It results, 
therefore, that the income tax qualification means 
a minimum net income of 1,000 yex annually. 
The land-tax is 24 per cent. of the taxable value of 
theland, which latter, in its turn, is about one-filth 
of the market value. The land-tax qualification 
therefore signifies the possession of real estate 
valued at 3,000 yen, approximately. Candidates 
for the House of Representatives and their 
electors will thus be very substantial persons. 
The irrepressible Séshi will find themselves out 
in the cold altogether, these gentlemen being 
not less conspicuous for impecuniosity than for 
assurance. ‘There will be plenty of margin, too, 
for framers of future reform bills to work upon. 


Ir is certainly a curious point made by the 
Choya Shimbun with reference to the Law of 
the House of Peers. The fifth paragraph of 
the rst article of the Law provides that there 
shall be elected to the House one member for 
each City and Prefecture ‘‘ by and from among 
the tax-payers of the highest amount of direct 
national taxes on land, industry, or trade there- 
in.” According to a notification, recently pub- 
lished, the ‘‘ direct national taxes” here referred 
to are land-tax and income-tax. In order to 
reconcile this definition with the wording of the 
Law, it becomes necessary, according to the 
Choya's view, to conclude that the payers of 
income-tax contemplated as eligible for mem- 
bership are persons actually engaged in some 
trade or industry, as confectioners, pawn- 
brokers, &c. These persons, then, might sit in 
the House of Lords, have a voice in electing 
members of the House, whereas barristers and 
physicians would be denied either privilege 
unless they happened to possess a large amount 
of landed property. If this is what the Law and 
the explanatory Notification are intended to en- 
act, there is decidedly room for improvement. 
But of coursé there is no such intention. The 
method of collecting income tax and the nature 


Prorgssor Jamits M. Drxon has published an 
excellent little book of conversations, the pur- 
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pose of which is to convey instruction in social 
etiquette as observed in the West. Such a work 
should be of inestimable value to Japanese stu- 
dents, for, however delightful their courtesy and 
blameless their manners in everything relating to 
the usages of their own country’s society, they are 
often greatly at fault when Occidental customs 
are concerned. Professor Dixon, instead of com- 
piling a treatise on the law of social etiquette, 
which would probably have found fewreaders, has 
adopted the far wiser plan of throwing his pre- 
cepts into conversational form, and his dialogues 
having been translated into Japanese by Mr. J. 


Shiga, the result is a capital volume, instructive’ 


from every point of view. Occasionally, indeed, 
the Japanese is stilted or disfigured by too 
evident traces of the translator’s hand. But 
such blemishes are exceptional: on the whole 
Mr. Shiga has done his part well, and foreigners 
learning Japanese will scarcely require to be 
told that substantial assistance is rendered by 
a book familiarizing its readers with the useful 
but far from accessible portion of the Japanese 
language that relates to social usages. 


InFORMATION comes from Chefoo of anticipated 
disorders amongst the Chinese troops there, 
symptoms of which have caused a great deal of 
uneasiness to the residents. There are 2,000 
soldiers whose pay is very much in arrear, be- 
side a number of disbanded men from Port 
Arthur, who had been discharged on the score 
of economy. With such elements of disturb- 
ance at hand the Chefoo people were in con- 
stant dread of an outbreak, and, fearing mutiny 
and pillage, the Consul telegraphed for a man- 
of-war, and the Afu/ine was despatched to the 
port. Itappears that the men’s pay had been 


Sanity arrertiey iat tert, to the province in which 


they had previously been garrisoned, and the 
officials there quarrelled over the possession 
of the military chest. While this was going 
on, the Peking party seized the treasure and 
devoted it to the expenses of the Emperor's 
marriage. This naturally caused dissatisfaction 
when it came to the knowledge of the troops, 
and caused them to assume an attitude which 
created alarm. ; 


Lorp Saxtspury’s remarks about the Pigott 
fiasco strike us as peculiarly significant. Any 
one who has followed the course pursued by the 
Attorney-General and Sir Henry James before 
the Royal Commission, must have observed that 
from the outset there was an unvarying resolu- 
tion on the part of these great barristers to 
relegate the letters to an insignificant place. 
Not alone was this dramatic feature of the 
case put far down in the sequence of testi- 
mony, but repeated declarations were made 
that the importance of the letters was alto- 
gether trifling in comparison with the other 
issues involved. The meaning of such a 
plan could not be mistaken: Webster and 
James both entertained grave doubts as to the 
possibility of proving the authenticity of the 
letters, and were determined that the failure 
which they half foresaw in this particular, should 
not be made prominent enough to prejudice the 
whole investigation. Now, it must be remem- 
bered that the Commission is one of the greatest 
and most momentous events in modern English 
history. The eyes of the whole world are directed 
towards it, and every one of the legal luminaries 
connected with it knows that if he is to figure 
at all in history, this is his opportunity. That 


Webster and James consented to conduct the 
case for Zhe Times under such circumstances 
was in itself a very strong point. That they 
conducted it from the first with scarcely con- 
cealed want of faith in the value of the letters, 
is a still stronger point. And that they are still 
conducting it is the strongest point of all. They 
cannot, of course, have anticipated anything so 
disastrous as Pigott’s whole performance proved, 
but undoubtedly they looked forward to a failure 
in that direction. Then, when the fiasco oc- 
curred, an excellent opportunity presented itself 
for these eminent Counsel to withdraw from the 
case, had they been so minded. This abandon- 
ment of it at that stage would have been, for 
themselves at least, an honourable retreat, and 
had they regarded Pigott’s failure as an event 
even approximately as important as the pro- 
Irish press proclaims it to be, the resignation of 
their briefs would assuredly have followed then 
and there. But they have never wavered. They 
stand by Zhe Times as firmly as they ever did, 
and if this fact has any significance at all, 
it means that they count on a favourable deci- 
sion, despite the withdrawal of the letters. -And 
now we have the declaration of Lord Salisbury, 
who openly avers that “the Government had no 
interest in the letters;” that ‘the Commission 
was appointed to consider far wider and more 
important charges,” and that although many 
persons have thrown themselves into Parnell's 
arms, he himself will ‘wait for the judgment 
of the Commission before expressing an opi- 
nion.” Considering all these’ things, we are by 
no means disposed to imagine that the question 
of Parnellism and Crime is answered. The 
breeze fanned by Fenian reporters and reckless 
partisans may prove only a powerless puff, 
after all, 

Accorpinc to the Hongkong Daily Press, 
“The Praya Reclamation Ordinance may now 
be considered as virtually disposed of. At the 
last mecting of the Legislative Council all the 
debatable clauses were passed unopposed, and 
without a single petition having been presented 
against the Bill, either by persons interested as 
property owners or by any section of the rate- 
payers. The owners of the water frontage are 
unanimous in their approval of the measure, as 
was shown at the last meeting of the marine lot- 
holders, when the terms of the Government 
were unanimously accepted.” If this statement 


be correct, a series of articles which have ap- 


peared inthe Chéna Afatl—carping and cavil- 
ling atthe ordinanceas calculated to inflictagross 
injustice on the holders of certain sections of 
water-fronlage property—can only be regarded 
as vapouring puerilities. * * * The report 
of Mr. Horspool, the Acting Superintendent of 
the Fire Brigade, states that there were 137 fires 
and alarms of fires during the year 1888. The 
number of serious fires in the Colony has 
largely and regularly increased from 7 in 1879 
to 45 in 1888. Referring to the cause of this, 
Mr. Horspool says :—‘‘ After making every 
allowance for the growth of the Colony and the 
more extensive use of kerosene oil, I am forced 
to the conclusion that this enormous increase in 
the number of fires, during the last two years, is 
to be attributed in no small measure to the 
effects of ‘cheap Fire Insurance.’ During the 
early part of 1887 a keen competition between 
some of the Insurance Companies was com- 
menced, resulting in a general reduction in the 
rates of premia, and the acceptance of risks on 


the contents of Chinese houses becoming the rule, 
where it had previously been the exception.” * * * 
A collision between two Spanish steamers oc- 
curred between one and two in the morning of 
the 18th ult. in the waters of the Philippine Is- 
lands. The vessels were the Visayas and the 
Minandao, the latter being struck with such 
force that she sank in two minutes. Twenty-six 
persons are reported missing, of whom several 
are ladies and children. The Vsayas, after 
picking up several of the passengers and crew 
of the sunken steamer, backed into shallow 
water and anchored. She was considerably 
damaged, but in no danger of sinking, and at 
three o’clock in the afternoon the Romulus took 
her in tow and got her safely to Manila. * * * 
A libel action that is certain to arouse con- 
siderable public interest will shortly be heard 
in the Supreme Court. The plaintiff is Mr. R. 
Fraser-Smith, editor and proprietor of the 
Hongkong Telegraph, and the defendant Mr. 
G. Murray Bain, printer and publisher of the 
China Mail. The alleged libel is contained in 
an anonymous letter signed “ Ropes,” published 
in the Chtna Mail of Wednesday, March 27th. 
Damages have been laid at $10,000. Mr. Jno. 
J. Francis, Q.C., at present in Manila, has been 
specially retained by telegraph for the plaintiff. 
* * Major-General Bevan Edwards, R.E., _ 
who succeeds Lieut-General Cameron in Com- 
mand of the Troops in Hongkong, had arrived. 
He was received at Murray Pier by a detach- 
ment of the g1st Regiment and the Band, and 
proceeded thence to Government House. 


A Most successful garden party was given at the 
French Legation in Tokyo on Saturday after- 
noon. The weather, a singularly happy excep- 
tion to the habit of this evil spring, was perfect, 
and though the cherry blossoms had been 
slightly dishevelled by the fierce wind of Fri- 
day night, they still} presented a splendid sheet 
of warm bloom. Among the guests were 
H.1.H. Princess Komatsu, H.E. the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs and Countess Okuma, H.E. 
the Minister of Finance and Countess Matsu- 
kata, H.E. Marquis Nabeshima, H.E. the Rus- 
sian Minister, Madame and Miss Schevitch, 
H.E. the Belgian Minister and Madame Neyt, 
H.B.M.’s Chargé d'Affatres and Mrs. Napier, 
&c., the party numbering altogether about three 
hundred. The Band of the Imperial Guards 
played during the afternoon, and at the request 
of Princess Komatsu, quadrilles were danced 
on the grass, Her Imperial Highness taking 
part in them. ' 


THE unseasonable spring weather in Japan has 
found a parallel in China, where sudden changes 
of temperature and gales in quick succession 
and of abnormal intensity have been experi- 
enced. ' The latest issue to hand of the Chsnese 
Times says :—‘‘ Since foreigners had any con- 
nection with Tientsin there has not been known 
such an inclement spring as the present. A 
warm week in February broke up the ice pre- 
maturely, but since then cold has set in with 
great severity, and March has been characterised 
with a succession of gales lasting sometimes a 
week without intermission, and as late as the 
24th the ground was covered with snow. Asa 
rule the country people never can have enough 
snow, which they consider has a most benign- 
ant effect on the soil, but the snowfall this 
spring has been so unusual that at last the far- 
mers are crying out that they have too much of 
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a good thing.” * * * Our Tientsin con-|engaged a surveyor and a photographer in 
temporary has nothing further on the subject of |Shanghai through the Arsenal there, and will 
the Tungchow Railway, from which it may be} Set some kind of report ata cheap rate suf- 
assumed that the party of progress has been ficient perhaps to cover his term of office. The 
defeated—for the time at least—and that the| Teal fact that a survey to be of any use would 
obstructionists have obtained a temporary |°CCUPY at least three years, would require one 
triumph.., What a power for evil the latter central office, and several district offices, at least 
possess is perfectly plain to those acquainted 1co skilled engineers versed in hydraulic work, 
with the wretched condition of the means of|™any steam launches, many stations and in- 
communication with Peking. " No capital in the struments, and a large number of coolies, carts, 
world probably is approached by so villainous a| 44 @ telegraph, in all an expenditure of some 
highway, and for -years complaints have been few millions of taels, is beyond the practical 
heard of the state of the Peiho. With regard |8tasp of the Chinese mind, which would more- 
to the latter, however, things go from bad to| Ver Consider such requisilions as wrapping up 
worse, and if some measures are not shortly |? swindle. To reclaim the Yellow River is a 
taken, traffic on the river will by and by be sus- work of some years, requiring the very highest 
pended. This would be a blessing if it forced engineering skill, and involves an outlay of 
the hands of the Authorities and compelled them |S0me hundreds of millions of taels, as the 
to sweep aside all opposition to the railway. work will not be complete until a navigable 
Whether or no, the stoppage of the Peiho traffic|sea inlet and outlet are made.” * * * 
would be a lever for the railway promoters, There have been rumours for some time past of 
which they would be sure to seize, and might the institution of a German bank in Shanghai, 
possibly be able to use with some effect. This but the most definite statement on the subject 
is what an authority on the spot says about it:|comes from Tientsin :—‘ The announcement 
—The condition of the Peiho, especially be-|has been made of the organisation of the New 
tween Ho Hsi-wu and Ma-tou, and from Ma-tou | German-Asiatic Bank for the promotion of Ger- 
to Tungchow is very bad. The stream left is a] an trade, which is to have its head-quarters in 
narrow ditch, scarce navigable by house-boats, Shanghai. The capital is 22,500,000 of marks. 
and, unless a change is made soon, will be use- Although there is no lack of money in China 
less for cargo craft. Long lines of mud shoals for all legitimate, and even at times illegitimate, 
have grown up, the river bed has risen consider- | PUrPOSes, and German traders have as little 
ably from the general silt deposit, and it need of a bank of their own as German travel- 
is easy to see, as the channel cannot carry off lers have of a special line of steamers, yet we 
any sudden flow of water, floods must occur, | cannot doubt that, as in.the case of the Nord- 
and the result will be highly calamitous. It is|deutscher Lloyd, the new bank will attract to 
plainly another example of the evils that are itself a fair share of business. Supply often 
manifest on the Yellow River, and, in a mea-| creates demand, and every new facility offered 
sure, the bad results will be similar. The | for business tends to enlarge its volume. It is 
attention of the Viceroy is hereby urgently perhaps a matter of consolation to the existing 
called to the matter.” * * * Touching the banks that the value of money in China has 
Yellow River, the Chinese Authorities seem about touched bottom, for when the Chinese are 
extremely apathetic. Now they have foreign able to borrow at five per eent. additional com- 
engineers they do not appear to have set petition cannot do much to lower the tariff. 
them to any definite task. It is scarcely The-rate of interest in India for loans on se- 
conceivable that the members of the Tsung-li| curity of Government Paper was 12 per cent. 
Yamén are satisfied to let matters rest because | per annum on the rst March.” 

Wu Ta-chéng has patched up the breach during 
a season when there has been no severe trial of 
its strength. If the mandarins are in this 
frame of mind, they run the risk of a rude 
awakening before the middle of next month, 
for a careful observation of the methods and 
‘progress of the work as these have been re- 
ported from China for many months past, leads 
to the opinion that, if the repaired breach is 
not swept away by the spring floods like a house 
of cards, the pressure will simply find other 
weak spots and a repetition of last year’s 
calamity take place. No other view is com- 
patible with common sense, always of course 
supposing that the floods attain their normal 
strength and volume. The river is already 
rising fast, but the maximum will not be 
reached till the first or second week in 
May. The Tientsin journal says :—‘‘ The 
three hydraulic engineers of the Dutch Syndi- 
cate have left for the regions of the Yellow 
River. One would have thought, as the three 
gentlemen have excellent professional antece- 
dents, and in Japan a member of the party has 
done most effective work, that a warm welcome 
would have been accorded to them. But such 
has not been the case, and the Yamén was 
rather indifferent. The gentlemen, moreover, 
travel at their own cost and have no promise 
even of favour. It appears Wu Ta-chéng has 


Atchinoff received for his aid high subsidies 
and the right to take whatever he could in the 
enemy’s land. The booty was divided in a 
certain proportion between himself and his 
followers, over whom he had absolute power. 
Of Cossack descent, Atchinoff is small but 
powerfully built, forty years of age, and of a 
prepossessing appearance. Heis not an ordinary 
man certainly, and knows how to impress 
favourably those with whom he converses. In 
one of the many interviews he granted to 
curious reporters in Russia, he stated that he 
had been negotiating with a high official in 
France with a view to forming a volunteer 
corps of 20,000 men against Germany, on con- 
dition that his men might plunder, kill, and 
destroy without fear of punishment, and that a 
certain sum of money was to be paid him for 
every German officer and-soldier killed. His 
peculiar method of inspiring terror would, he 
thought, be very effective in crippling the cavalry 
of Germany. The high official in question was, 
he said, inclined to accept his offer in case of 
war. Natural as is the anger of the Panslavist 
press at Atchinoff’s capture, it will not affect 
Russia’s policy abroad. The annexing of 
French territory was certainly a curious begin- 
ning for a war against the Italians on the Red 
Sea littoral. 


It is surprising that so much credence should 
be given to every rumour published by the ver- 
nacular press on the subject of Treaty Revision. 
A few days ago the Xéron Shimpé—now a 
journal of considerable consequence, its editor- 
ship having been assumed by Mr. Suyehiro, 
formerly of the Chéya Shimbun — told its 
readers that Switzerland had signified her desire 
to revise her treaty with Japan on the lines 
desired by the latter Power, and that her Re- 
presentalive and the German Representative 
had intimated their readiness to commence the 
negotiations. The same journal added that, 
although Germany’s relations with Japan are not 
as close as those of the United States, she is not 
likely to pursue any unjust and selfish policy, but 
will goas faras possible in the direction of Japan’s 
wishes. Theday following the publication of this 
news, a paragraph in the Zé4yd Shimpé said that 
Japan has not yet succeeded in coming to any 
understanding with France on the subject of 
Treaty Revision, and that Germany has signified 
her unwillingness to enter upon the matter at 
all, at present. The story of the Zékys Shimpo 
is taken up, we observe, by one of our local 
English contemporaries and treated as though 
it were credible, but the much more circumstan- 
tial statement of the Aéron Shimpé is passed 
over in silence. For our own part, we place no 
faith in either, and we strongly recommend the 
foreign public to adopt the same rule of incre- 
dulity. Matters connected with Treaty Revision 
are wrapped in the utmost privacy, and there is 
little probability that either Japanese or foreign 
journals will obtain information of anything 
except accomplished facts. 


Tue fate of Atchinoff and his followers presents 
peculiar and interesting points. Starting out to 
fight Englishmen and Italians, he collides with 
French, is bombarded in his stronghold and 
taken captive by those for whose benevolent 
neutrality he had been looking. There are 
that will sympathize with Atchinoff. It was 
few known in Russia that the chief of his 
staff, going by the name of Jastreb (Hawk), 
was a fugitive from justice, who had escaped 
from Russia, served in an English ship, com- 
mitted a murder in an American port, and 
eluded the grasp of justice a second time. 
While in Russia, Atchinoff had many applicants 
for service under him, more than he could 
possibly satisfy: men of all classes, dismissed 
officers, students, peasants, and so forth. He 
called his followers in Abyssinia ‘nocturnal 
beasis” because they fought chiefly at night. He 
boasted much of his success against the English 
when with the Mahdi. He had frequently put 
them to flight, he said, chiefly by his method 
of frightening them ; not a very original device 
in warfare. He killed every soldier taken 
captive, frequently under torture. We do not 
know Atchinoff's opinion of the same method 
when pursued by the Turkish irregulars against 
‘the Cossacks, but now that he is in the hands 
of the French he need not fear any retaliation. 


On the night of the. 4th instant a somewhat 
dramatic incident occurred in a casino at Shin- 
juku, a westerly suburb of Tokyo. A youth of 
1g, named Akiyama Sansaku, committed sui- 
cide, and in his pocket was found a document 
of startling character. Akiyama was the son of 
a large farmer of Kakinumma, in Saitama Prefec- 
ture, and the brother of a merchant of some 
standing, Mr. Shibuichi Seisaku. He came to 
Tokyo last year to be an employé in the shop of 


-~~_.__or shared them with the purloiner. 
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a tobacconist, Hasegawa Tonesaburo, living in 
Jimbo-cho, Kanda, but the notion of a landed 
proprietor’s son demeaning himself by such an 
occupation, caused him much discontent. When 
Count Goto entered the Cabinet, and a commo- 
tion arose among the Sész in consequence, Aki- 
yama enrolled himself in a band of assassins 
pledged to kill the Count. By and by, however, 
the youth began to appreciate the facts of the 
Count’s ‘action and to learn the opinions of 
thoughtful persons. He recognised that the 
project of assassination was dictated not by 
patriotism but by insanity. His impulse then 
was to confess, but remembering that if he did, 
he must bring trouble on his associates, while if 
he did not, they would count on his assistance, 
he saw nothing for it but to take his own life. 
All this was set forth in the document found 
on his person, and of course the revelation 
caused some excitement. But Akiyama was 
not destined to live in history as a mis- 
guided but repentant patriot. The police 
took his case in hand, and ascertained, 
without much difficulty, that .so far from 
being the accomplice of political assassins, he 
had in truth been engaged in a very different 
kind of escapade, the theft of thirty yen. Con- 
fronted by the immediate prospect of having 
this ignoble crime brought home to him, he did 
what people in similar circumstances have done 
ere now, went and had a final debauch and then 
stabbed himself, leaving behind him an elabo- 
rate statement which he doubtless hoped would 


avert the infamy of thieving and replace it by 


ihe notoriety of political assassination. His so- 
called ‘‘ band of associates ” turn out to be one 
man, who either helped to purloin the thirty yen 
Thus Nishi- 
no Buntaro has had one imitator at a long dis- 


tance. 


It may be acrumb of comfort to those whose 
nerves are agitated by the recent stories of a 
probably pending great earthquake to know that 
Miharaizan in the Island of Oshima, commonly 
known to foreigners as Vries Island, is in fiercely 
active eruption. This report reaches us from 
Captain C. Nye, of the Hiroshima Maru, who 
passed it on Saturday morning. The eruption is 
of such a nature that it attracted attention on 
board the steamer ata great distance, and on 
nearing the island the outbreak was ascertained 
to be at the western base of the mountain. From 
this it would appear that a new crater has been 
formed, as the old crater is at the top of the 
mountain, though there is a place about 15 cho 
to the south-west where smoke is always issuing 
from the sands. If there is anything in the sug- 
gestion that the activity of volcanoes wards off 
or reduces the intensity of seismic phenomena, 
then this eruption may be looked upon as a 
source of relief to the system which produces so 
many earthquakes in our neighbourhood, the 
centre of which is supposed to be the Bay. 
Miharaizan, according to the “‘ Nihongi,” is said 
to have been an active volcano so far back as 
684 a.p., but the earliest authentic notice of its 
activity appears to have been taken in 1421, 
when the sea boiled and the fish died in shoals. 
In 1684 an eruption commenced which lasted 
seven years, and in 1703 there was a great earth- 
quake and tidal wave, and a part of the island 
broke down and formed the present harbour. 
In 1777 the mountain was in active eruption, 
and the island was covered several inches 
deep with ashes, such phenomena being almost 


constantly repeated from that date till 1792. 
It was then quiet till 1837, and more or less 
in action for the following twenty years. 


days. The next eruption occurred in 1876, 


and lasted nearly two months, and it was during 
this period, on the 18th January, 1877, that a 
steamer was engaged and a party from Yoko- 


hama paid a visit to the scene. The most de- 


structive eruptions of Miharaizan were pro- 
bably those of 1781 and 1789, as during the 
latter, the village of Shimotaka was entirely de- 
stroyed and the people and their houses com- 
pletely buried in ashes. There are at present 
six villages on the island, containing a popu- 


lation of 5,000 persons, mostly fishermen. 


Futt particulars of the shocking accident on 
the Tientsin-Tongku Section of the China Rail- 
way are given by the CAcnese Times. The cause 
of the accident was very simple. The down-train 
from Tientsin left the mid-way station at Chun- 
liang-chéng without waiting until the up-train had 
passed. It is almost incredible that anything so 
wildly reckless can have been done, but suchi is 
The 
standing order of the line is that all trains must 
be detained at Chun-liang-chéng until trains 
going in the opposite direction have entered the 
The train 
driven by Jarvis waited at this place for two 
hours, but no sign of the up train was seen. 
It is 
alleged-that the station-master, breaksman, and 
guard remonstrated against his going on, but 
he only ‘swore at them,” blew his whistle three 
Whether he was drunk, 
as some suppose, or whether he acted under 
some false impression, will probably never be 
known, for he was one of the victims of his own 
After the collision he was found face 
downwards on his engine, his two stokers being 
Jarvis seemed dazed and 
He retained con- 
sciousness, however, and answered questions. 
He was carricd to the up-train, but on its arrival 
at Tong-ku he was found to be quite dead, sitting 
The cause of 
the delay in the movements of the train for 
which Jarvis should have waited, was a fierce 
gale of wind which had been blowing all day. 
It appears, also, that the water supplied to 
the engines is bad, and that they have been 
These circum- 
stance sought to have warned the drivers to 
The up train was 
The engine-man, Dawson, 
kept a sharp look-out and succeeded in almost 
bringing his train to a standstill before the 
In his train were nine 
foreigners, including three children, and about 


the story. The driver's name was Jarvis. 


station and come to a standstill. 


Jarvis seems to have then lost patience. 


times and then started. 


rashness. 


almost uninjured. 
was unable to keep his feet. 


upright with his eyes wide open. 


unable of late to keep time. 


exercise additional caution. 
carefully driven. 


collision occurred. 
a hundred Chinese, some of them students en 
route to Peking to attend these examinations. 
None of these were injured. Dawson himself, 
though thrown some thirty feet from his engine, 
received only a shaking, but one of his firemen 
was so severely injured that he died the follow- 
ing morning. A few minutes after the collision 
the two passenger carriages of the down-train 
caught fire—presumably because the passengers 
had lit a portable charcoal stove—and five 
persons, who were lying either dead or dying in 
the débris, were burned. Altogether the num- 
ber of lives lost was seven, including Jarvis. 


The accident is most unfortunate as it can 


An- 


other lull then took place; when, in 1868, it 
again broke out, and continued in action four 


scarcely fail to strengthen the hands of the 
anti-railway party in China. One of the pas- 
sengers in the up train contributes the following 
account to the Chénese Times :— 


On arriving at the Tong-ku station at 4.40 p.m., we 
found that the train would be delayed, owing to the non- 
arrival of that from Lu-tai. After Igng waiting, the com- 
ing of an engine proved that an accident had occurred at 
that station. The diiver of the engine waiting there, had 
injured his left hand by the bursting of a gun. fle had 
accordingly come straight on alone, but reported that the 
Lu-tai train would soon follow. : 

‘Then came a prolonged delay. The crowd upon the 
platform at Tong-ku was considerable, and grew anxious 
as hour after hour passed without further news. It was 
nearly 8 p m. before the Lu-tai train came in, and it was a 
little after 8 o’clock before we got away. It seemed as 
though all possible chances of accident had been discussed, 
and among them fears had been expressed lest the down 
train from Tientsin should leave the half-way station before 
our arrival there. The raiiway officials, however, regarded 
this as the one danger which was non-existent, the system 
on which the line was worked rendering it impossible. 
Alas! enough thought was not give to the chances of un- 
reliability on the part of those who were depended upon tu 
to carry out this protective arrangement. 

It was, of course, quite dark when we started, but every 
one appeared to be so relieved by the prospect of reaching 
‘Tientsin by 9.30 or thereabouts that there was general 
good temper, and a disposition to make the best of the dis- 
comforts of the time. Happily, too, the driver of the up 
train seems to have acted with thoughtful prudence. 
Accordingly, he put on a very moderate speed, and, as he 
told me, kept a constant and careful look out for crossings. 
I did not look at my watch, but judge it must have been 
about 8.30 when the accident occurred. The passengers 
in the up train suffered a singularly slight shock consider- 
ing the terrible circmstances. This was doubtless owing 
largely to the fact that a number of heavily loaded coal 
trucks were between the passenger carriages and the 
engine, which broke the force of the collision. Besides this 
the driver, recognising the approach of danger of some 
kind, had, I believe, reversed his engine, though not in 
time todo more than check its furward movement. We 
were still moving whenthe ‘lientsin train ran into us. 
From the terrific wrecis which resulted, it is probable that 
the Tientsin train was travelling at a high rate of speed. 

As I have said, we in the hinder carriages of the up train 
were not severely shaken There were one or two sharp 
jerks, and then a blow which threw some of the passengers 
forward, but nothing which might not have been caused by 
our having knocked down one of the road gates about 
which we had been joking alittle while before. Indeed, 
some one made the remark that this was probably the 
case. But almost immediately the driver cf our train 
came up the centre of the carriage, and a look at his face 
was enough. He was seeking for help. He said, “ ‘This 
is a most serious business, gentlemen. My mates are lying 
fastin the engine. The other train has run into us, and 
I have no one to assist me. My heart is breaking, and I do 
not know what to do.”” Of course all the kuropean gentle- 
men present were at once eager to do all that was poss ble. 

Looking out we saw flames, but at first supposed it was 
some small roadside hut set &n fire possibly by sparks from 
the engine. There was a minute or twu’s further delay 
from the natural alarm of the natives, and the necessary 
removal of the ladies and children to the part of the carriage 
furthest from the engine. But certainly five minutes could 
not have passed from the time of the shock until I stood 
opposite the flaming carriages. ‘There were two passenger 
carriages in the down train. One was apparently empty. 
The other was enveloped in fite, but one could not sa 
whether it, was cccupied or not. There was a very high 
wind blowing diagonally across the track, ‘Io this citcum- ° 
stance we were indebted in part for our escape: ‘Ihe 
vehicles burnt like matchwood, with a roar. On the one 
side there was no approach through the dense smuke, 
‘but, on the other, one could stand four or five feet away. 
As it was but teo plainly evident that even if’ any 
persens were in the first carriage they must be already 
past human help, I with others went elsewhere to 
seek for possible survivors. I should add that I was 
in time to see one man drawn out of the flames by 
Chinese, who, if not deadthen, died soon after. ‘The few’ 
whom we were able to assist were found with difficulty, 
most of them lying upon the ground. ‘Ihe driver of our 
own train with great exertion managed to extricate 
his stokers, and we carried them with others to the car- 
triages behind. ‘This driver, Dawson, behaved throughout 
with most admirable bravery and cuolness, and the deep 
anxiety he showed for the poor stokers under his charge 
showed him to have a noble heart, It is to be hoped that 
his efforts to save life will not pass unrewarded. Jarvis, 
the driver of the Tientsin train, was drawn (by Captain Me- 
Clure I think) from the plate of the engine, where he was 
lying face downwards. He was nat only conscious, though 
partly stunned, but he was seemingly unhurt. We carried 
him also to the rear. I saw him once afterwards, and he 
answered a question put tu him. It was a surprise to learn, 
on our arrival at Tong-ku, that he was dead. 

Having done all we could for the injured, our anxiety 
was to separate unbroken carriages of both trains from the 
wreck. Indeed (as far as the train passenger carriages 
were concerned), this had been done at once, from the fear 
of further saccifice of life. Happily, nune of the Carriages 
had left the metals, and, with the help of a few natives 
we succeeded in placing a sufficient space between the dif- 
ferent parts of the trains to ensure safety. Not a little 
property must also have been saved by this course. 

Now had time to return to the fire. But such a 
terrible scene is not to be described. It wili be a dreadful 
memory to all who saw it. Jhe flames raged for three 
hours at least. When lagain saw them, the second and 
seemingly unoccupied carriage was half consumed. As 
to the first, the now open sides revealed the fact that 
one could not even guess how many had there met a 
dreadful end. [ tried to count, and thought I could make 
out eight burning corpses, but it was not possible amid the 
horror and excitement to stay more than a minute or two. 
The interlocked and piled up iron monsters, the sheets of 
flame and smoke, that blood-red furnace with its victims, the 
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surrounding darkness, and the howling of the wind—these 
were the elements of a spectacle such as few are ever called 
to witness, and which one would only too gladly forget. 

It was the sense of one’s utter helplessness which to me 
was one of the hardest things to bear. There we were in 
the midst of that desolate plain, with absolutely no re- 
sources or means to do anything, On either side of the 
track wa$a deep wide trench full of water, but we could 
not use it. No human aid was within call, All that 
could be done was to lift the injured into the crowded 
cars and to scek tu minimize the destruction. 


the Department depend largely upon the be- 
haviour of those connected with them, and that 
itis the duty of every official to be kind and 
unassuming to all persons entitled to avail them- 
selves of his services. The public, so far 
from being rendered reluctant to face the airs 
of officialdom clothed in a little brief authority, 
should be able to feel that they may always 
count on ready and polite attention.. Count 
Goto concludes this notice—which is to be kept 
constantly posted in every office under the juris- 
diction of the Department—by a warning that 
hereafter any official who, by word or deed, is 
found to have behaved rudely or brusquely 
towards an applicant, shall be held guilty of a 
breach of discipline and punished accordingly. 
Appended to the notice is another, which the 
Hoéchi Shimbun thus transcribes :—‘ Whenever 
any official connected with the Postal and Tele- 
graph Service, behaves improperly towards the 
public, or without just cause allows business 
entrusted to him to be delayed, it is requested 
that complaint be at once made to the head of 
the office concerned, and that a written com- 
munication in the same sense be addressed to 
the Department, whither it may be forwarded 
free of charge.” Count Goto will take great 
credit by this measure. The survival of official 
manners is very obstinate in Japan. Officials 
have not yet fully learned that they are servants 
of the public, and that the meanest unit of the 
population is as much entitled to be treated 
courteously and helpfully as a Minister of State. 
The police are digesting the lesson rapidly. On 
the whole their bearing is excellent, though they 
are still somewhat prone to roll into one the 
functions of the constable and the judge. It is 
in offices such as those of the Department of 
Communications and of the non-official railways 
that most room for improvement exists. Count 
Goto has, therefore, taken a step that should 
serve as an example to others in authority. 


the many marked distinctions. In Japan neatness 
and order reign supreme; in China all appears utter 
decay and confusion. Niponese cleanliness is strik- 
ingly opposed to Ah Sin’s filth. A yard of spare 
ground alongside a cottage in Japan always contains 
some tiny shrub,a few tastefully arranged pebbles, and 
perhaps a miniature fish-pond and fountain, but in the 
Celestial Empire the same would be a heap of filth 
and rubbish ; Chinese urchins cail you naughty names, 
and the women run from you into their house; Japan- 
ese children gracefully salute you, and Niponese 
women will exert themselves to become agreeable to 
you. Ah Sin’s babies yell and cry all day and night; 
the ‘ toosty-wootsies” of Nipon, like sensible people, 
keep their mouths shut and treat the world with the 
equanimity of a stoic. A Japanese tea-house posi- 
tively attracts you to stay, in order to enjoy its 
cleanliness, the tastefulness of its little garden, and the 
courtesy of its charming servants; a Chinese inn 
repels you by its diametrical contrast ; the dress of the 
Dai Niponese, both froma point of usefulness and 
comeliness, has never been surpassed by any nation, 
no matter whether ancient, medizval, or modern ; 
the habiliment of the black-haired race of Han—a 
bundle of cloth as shapely and serviceable as a flour- 
bag. The Japanese language, though it cannot boast of 
long tailed words in ostty and ation, sounds exceed- 
ingly sweet, almost as euphonious as the Italian, but 
Chinese speech is ‘‘ quaint and olden,” and beats all 
gibberish into a cocked hat, and strikes you as being 
invented in order to imitate the execrable chirping -of 
‘ scissor-grinders ’ and the buzzing of bumble-bees. 
Womankind iu the “ Land of the Rising Sun" enjoys 
almost all the privileges of her fair sisters in the 
West; in the ‘ Land of the Vermilion Pencil” the 
social status of the gentle sex stands in direct con- 
trariety, the woman being at the best her “lord and 
master's” slave. ‘The Niponese people are always 
anxious to hurry—often heedlessly—along the path of 
occidental civilization; the "child-like and bland 
Chinee,” however, moves along in the same direction 
at a snail’s pace, always suspiciously viewing foreign 
innovations, and most reluctantly parting from his 
fossilized usages. Even in the animal kingdom 
the difference is emphatically noticeable. Chinese 
dogs are imbued with the spirit of mandarins and 
bark in chorus after every foreigner who passes; 
Japanese dogs are inspired with the courtesy of their 
masters and areincapable of such insolence. And so 
forth, ad infinitum, ‘Io enumerate scores of similar 
striking contradictions, which characterize the two 
nations under review, would not be difficult, but as I 
intend to revert to them again in the course of my 
jottings, as opportunity offers, I pass to the contents 
of a few stray leaves of the diary I conscientiously 
kept during a four weeks’ residence in the Mikado’s 
Empire. 

It will be apparent that there is about this writ- 
ting a certain freshness of enthusiasm. We 
doubt whether the privileges of the fair sex and 
the silent courtesy of the dogs would have sur- 
vived to be described in his records had the 
author remained longer than a month in Japan. 
But he isa pleasant sunny-hearted voyager, and 
when we remember with what ecstasy we too, 
twenly-two years ago—cheu fugaces Postume! 
Postume! fresh from the stifling atmosphere 
and sun-scorched crags of China, breathed the 
pellucid air and gazed on the soft scenery of 
this much favoured land, we can peruse with 
uncritical gladness the rapsodies of Mr. Navarra. 
He enjoyed his holiday immensely and would 
fain give others a share in the enjoyment. A 
book evidently compiled with that object and 
that only, deserves to be read in the spirit of its 


writer. 


Canpipates for election to the House of Re- 
presentatives must be at least thirty years of age. 
The Fi Shimpo considers this limit too strict. 
Our contemporary acknowledges that at first it 
doubted whether the House might not be found 
to contain a majority of youths disposed to 
spend their time in theoretical discussions. But 
this apprehension appears to be chimerical in 
view of the fact that, although the minimum age 
for membership of the Local Assemblies is 25 
years, only five per cent. of the members actually 
elected are below thirty. The tendency of 
Japanese electors is evidently to choose men of 
mature years, and with this experience to guide 
them, the framers of the Constitution might 
safely have prescribed twenty-five instead of 
thirty as the age for eligible members of Parlia- 
ment. So at least thinks the Zz. It holds 
that in Japan a man’s life is generally comprised 
between fifteen and fifty. His faculties mature 
faster than the faculties of Occidentals, but 
whether they decline at an earlier period, our 
contemporary does not distinctly say. History 
shows, at all events, that mere youths have often 
displayed great qualities in this country. A 
striking example is furnished by recent annals, 
for several of the chief workers in the cause of the 
Restoration twenty-two years ago, are to-day in 
the prime of life. It is conceivable, therefore, 
that by closing the doors of the Diet to all 
under thirty years of age, some men of ability 
and competence may be excluded. 
as 

We confess that, with the Sdshz before our 
eyes, our disposition is to strongly endorse the 
prudence of the framers of the Constitution in 
this particular. Precocious _ self-sufficiency 
seems, in our humble judgment, to be a marked 
tendency of the rising generation. That there 
are strong and palpable reasons why this should 
be so, does not make the fact less disquieting 
so far as the immediate future is concerned. 
By and by, no doubt, age will regain the rever- 
ence and obedience that are its due, but for the 
moment it is ata discount. If then the Con- 
stitution errs, it errs wisely. To enlarge a gift 
is always easy: to reduce it, very difficult. 
Leaders of liberal reform movements in the 
Japan of the future will have a margin to work 
on, which is surely as it should be. Everything 
given by the Constitution is experimental. It 
will be time enough to give more when experi- 
ence has shown that the people are capable of 
using the gift without abusing it. 


“ Scenxs in the Land of the Dragon Fly” is a 
little book. of 119 pages by Mr. B. R. A. Na- 
varra, reprinted from the Shanghai Courrier. 
It is pleasantly written, with frequent “ drop- 
ping” into poetry, and rarer misconceptions 
than are generally embodied by travellers in 
their tales of Japan. The author, being fresh 
from Chinese experiences, is naturally much 
struck by the contrast between the manners and 
characters of the two neighbouring peoples. 
He commences his volume by a summary of 


these contrasts :— 


It is highly problematical whether the student, who, 
“ with extensive view, 
Surveys mankind from China to Peru,” 

will find two other countries, neighbouring each other, 
which, though inhabited by a people that in common 
belief belong to the same race—the Mongolian—show 
so many striking dissimilarities in character, manners, 
and customs, and who offer a more interesting subject 
for study, than is the case with China and Japan. 
Here we have two nations, only divided from each 
other by a sea which one of the ‘' greyhounds ” of the 
Western ocean could cross in less than twenty-four 
hours, yet, in all Europe, from the sunny shores of 
Southern Italy, to the barren cliffs of the furthest 
Scandinavia, you will not meet with two countries, the 
people of which are so emphatically unlike each other 
as these inhabiting the “ Land of the Vermilion Pencil 
and Golden Lilies,” and the ‘‘ Land of the Rising Sun 
and Dragon-Fly.” This fact seems all the more strange 
when we consider that both (hina and Japan have 
drawn their culture from sources which, if not exactly 
identical, are certainly closely related, whilst, more- 
over, both countries—at least the far greater part of 
each—have embraced a system of faith and worship 
which is traced back to the same founder—Buddha. 
Nevertheless, no matter in what direction you direct 


Ir is reassuring to find that thoughtful Japanese 
writers are raising their voices against the pre- 
sent tendency to carry political differences into 
the intercourse of every-day life. The Shogyo 
Shimpo has an excellent article on the subject. 
It points out that, whereas the true object of 
political parties is to promote the prosperity 
of the country, the result effected by them in 
practice, according to present appearances, is to 
set men against each other and to interrupt the 
course of trade. Above all to be condemned is 
the practice of pushing political disputes to the 
extreme of personal violence. The Soskz, by 
: whom this proclivity is exhibited so strongly, 
your attention, whether to character, language, dress, . : 
or manners and customs in general, you find that the! are a disgrace to Japan. The conduct of such 
sombre ''Chinee” varies more from the cheerful intemperate, semi-barbarous persons furnishes 


© Japanee,” than the ‘ unspeakable ” ‘lurk differs from . 
ae brilliant * Gaul. Let me just enumerate a few of ! the very strongest conceivable argument against 


. 


H.E. Count Goro has taken a step which de- 
serves the heartiest commendation. He has 
issued, to all officials of the Communications 
Department, whether in post offices, telegraph 
Offices, or postal savings banks, instructions 
enjoining the duty of treating every member of 
the public, irrespective of social or official posi- 
tion, with politeness and civility. Especially in 
respect of females, old people, and those of ten- 
der years, the Minister dwells upon the import- 
ance of avoiding every assumption of authority 
or show of officialdom. He justly says that the 
credit and usefulness of the various branches of 
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a tobacconist, Hasegawa Tonesaburo, living in 
Jimbo-cho, Kanda, but the notion of a landed 
proprietor’s son demeaning himself by such an 
occupation, caused him much discontent. When 
Count Goto entered the Cabinet, and a commo- 
tion arose among the Séshz in consequence, Aki- 
yama enrolled himself in a band of assassins 
pledged to kill the Count. By and by, however, 
the youth began to appreciate the facts of the 
Count’s ‘action and to learn the opinions of 
thoughtful persons. He recognised that the 
project of assassination was dictated not by 
patriotism but by insanity. His impulse then 
was to confess, but remembering that if he did, 
he must bring trouble on his associates, while if 
he did not, they would count on his assistance, 
he saw nothing for it but to take his own life. 
All this was set forth in the document found 
on his person, and of course the revelation 
caused some excitement. But Akiyama was 
not destined to live in history as a mis- 


guided but repentant patriot. The police 
took his case in hand, and _ ascertained, 
without much difficulty, that.so far from 


being the accomplice of political assassins, he 
had in truth been engaged in a very different 
kind of escapade, the theft of thirty yen. Con- 
fronted by the immediate prospect of having 
this ignoble crime brought home to him, he did 
what people in similar circumstances have done 
ere now, went and had a final debauch and then 
stabbed himself, leaving behind him an elabo- 
rale statement which he doubtless hoped would 
avert the infamy of thieving and replace it by 
ihe notoriety of political assassination. His so- 
called ‘‘ band of associates ” turn out to be one 


man, who either helped to purloin the thirty yer. 


vi urloiner. Thus Nishi- 
no Buntaro has had one imitator at a long dis- 


tance. 


Ir may be a crumb of comfort to those whose 
nerves are agitated by the recent stories of a 
probably pending great earthquake to know that 
Miharaizan in the Island of Oshima, commonly 
known to foreigners as Vries Island, is in fiercely 
active eruption. This report reaches us from 
Captain C. Nye, of the Hiroshima Maru, who 
passed it on Saturday morning. The eruption is 
of.such a nature that it attracted attention on 
board the steamer ata great distance, and on 
nearing the island the outbreak was ascertained 
to be at the western base of the mountain. From 
this it would appear that a new crater has been 
formed, as the old crater is at the top of the 
mountain, though there is a place about 15 cho 
to the south-west where smoke is always issuing 
from the sands. If there is anything in the sug- 
gestion that the activity of volcanoes wards off 
or reduces the intensity of seismic phenomena, 
then this eruption may be looked upon as a 
source of relief to the system which produces so 
many earthquakes in our neighbourhood, the 
centre of which is supposed to be the Bay. 
Miharaizan, according to the “‘ Nihongi,” is said 
to have been an active volcano so far back as 
684 a.p., but the earliest authentic notice of its 
activity appears to have been taken in 1421, 
when the sea boiled and the fish died in shoals. 
In 1684 an eruption commenced which lasted 
seven years, and in 1703 there wasa great earth- 
quake and tidal wave, and a part of the island 
broke down and formed the present harbour. 
In 1777 the mountain was in active eruption, 
and the island was covered several inches 
deep with ashes, such phenomena being almost 


constantly repeated from that date till 1792. 
It was then quiet till 1837, and more or less 
in action for the following twenty years. An- 
other lull then took place; when, in 1868, it 
again broke out, and continued in action four 
days. The next eruption occurred in 1876, 
and lasted nearly two months, and it was during 
this period, onthe 18th January, 1877, that a 


steamer was engaged and a party from Yoko- 


hama paid a visit to the scene. The most de- 


structive eruptions of Miharaizan were pro- 
bably those of 1781 and 1789, as during the 
latter, the village of Shimotaka was entirely de- 
stroyed and the people and their houses com- 
There are at present 
six villages on the island, containing a popu- 


pletely buried in ashes. 


lation of 5,000 persons, mostly fishermen. 


Futt particulars of the shogking accident on 
the Tientsin-Tongku Section of the China Rail- 
way are given by the Chinese Times. The cause 
of the accident was very simple. The down-train 
from Tientsin left the mid-way station at Chun- 
liang-chéng without waiting until the up-train had 
passed. It is almost incredible that anything so 
wildly reckless can have been done, but such is 
The 
standing order of the line is that all trains must 
be detained at Chun-liang-chéng until trains 
going in the opposite direction have entered the 
The train 
driven by Jarvis waited at this place for two 
hours, but no sign of the up train was seen. 
It is 
alleged-that the station-master, breaksman, and 
guayd remonstrated against his going on, but 
he only “swore at them,” blew his whistle three 
Whether he was drunk, 
as some suppose, or whether he acted under 
some false impression, will probably never be 
known, for he was one of the victims of his own 
After the collision he was found face 
downwards on his engine, his two stokers being 
Jarvis seemed dazed and 
He retained con- 
sciousness, however, and answered questions, 
He was carried to the up-train, but on its arrival 
at Tong-ku he was found to be quite dead, sitting 
The cause of 
the delay in the movements of the train for 
which Jarvis should have waited, was a fierce 
gale of wind which had been blowing all day. 
It appears, also, that the water supplied to 
the engines is bad, and that they have been 
These circum- 
stance sought to have warned the drivers to 
The up train was 
The engine-man, Dawson, 
kept a sharp look-out and succeeded in almost 
bringing his train to a standstill before the 
In his train were nine 
foreigners, including three children, and about 


the story. The driver's name was Jarvis. 


station and come to a standstill. 


Jarvis seems to have then lost patience. 


times and then started. 


rashness. 


almost uninjured. 
was unable to keep his feet. 


upright with his eyes wide open. 


unable of late to keep time. 


exercise additional caution. 
carefully driven. 


collision occurred. 
ahundred Chinese, some of them students en 
route to Peking to attend these examinations. 
None of these were injured. Dawson himself, 
though thrown some thirty feet from his engine, 
received only a shaking, but one of his firemen 
was so severely injured that he died the follow- 
ing morning. A few minutes after the collision 
the two passenger carriages of the down-irain 
caught fire—presumably because the passengers 
had lit a portable charcoal stove—and_ five 
persons, who were lying either dead or dying in 
the débris, were burned. Altogether the num- 
ber of lives lost was seven, including Jarvis. 


The accident is most unfortunate as it can 


scarcely fail to strengthen the hands of the 
anti-railway party in China. One of the pas- 
sengers in the up train contributes the following 
account to the Chinese Times :— 


On arriving at the Tong-ku station at 4.40 p.m., we 
found that the train would be delayed, owing to the non- 
arrival of that from Lu-tai. After leng waiting, the com- 
ing of an engine proved that an accident had occurred at 
that station. The diiver of the engine waiting there, had 
injured his left hand by the bursting of a gun. He had 
accordingly come straight on alone, but reported that the 
Lu-tai train would svon follow. : 

‘Then came a prolonged delay. The crowd upon the 
platform at ‘ong-ku was considerable, and grew anxious 
as hour after hour passed without further news. It was 
nearly 8 p m. before the Lu-tai train came in, and it was a 
little after 8 o’clock before we got away. It scemed as 
though all possible chances of accident had been discussed, 
and among them fears had been expressed lest the down 
train from Tientsin should leave the half-way station before 
our arrival there. The railway officials, however, regarded 
this as the one danger which was non-existent, the system 
on which the line was worked rendering it impossible. 
Alas ! enough thought was not give to the chances of un- 
reliability on the part of those who were depended upon tu 
to carry out this protective arrangement. 

It was, of course, quite dark when we started, but every 
one appeared to be so relieved by the prospect of reaching 
Tientsin by 9.30 or thereabouts that there was general 
good temper, and a disposition to make the best of the dis- 
comforts of the time. Happily, too, the driver of the up 
train seems to have acted with thoughtful prudence. 
Accordingly, he put on a very moderate speed, and, as he 
told me, kept a constant and careful look out for crossings. 
I did not look at my watch, but judge it must have been 
about 8.30 when the accident occurred. The passengers 
in the up train suffered a singularly slight shock consider- 
ing the terrible circmstances. This was doubtless owing 
largely to the fact that a number of heavily loaded coal 
trucks were between the passenger carriages and the 
engine, which broke the force of the collision. Besides this 
the driver, recognising the approach of danger of some 
kind, had, I believe, reversed his engine, though not in 
time todo more than check its furward movement. We 
were still moving whenthe ‘lientsin train ran into us. 
From the terrific wrecic which resulted, it is probable that 
the ‘lientsin train was travelling at a high rate of speed. 

As I have said, we in the hinder carriages of the up train 
were not severely shaken ‘There were one or two sharp 
jerks, and then a blow which threw some of the passengers 
forward, but nothing which might not have been caused by 
our having knocked down one of the road gates about 
which we had been joking a little while before. Indeed, 
some one made the remark that this was probably the 
case. But almost immediately the driver cf our train 
came up the centre of the carriage, and a look at his face 
was enough. He was seeking for help. He said, ‘ ‘This 
is a most serious business, gentlemen. My mates are lying 
fastin the engine. The other train has run into us, and 
have no one to assist me. My heart is breaking, and I do 
not know what todo.”? Of course all the Kuropean gentle- 
men present were at once eager to do all that was poss ble. 

Looking out we saw flames, but at first supposed it was 
some small roadside hut set tn fire possibly by sparks from 
the engine. There was a minute or twu’s futher delay 
from the natural alarm of the natives, and the necessary 
removal of the ladies and children to the part of the carriage 
furthest from the engine. But certainly five minutes could 
not have passed from the time of the shock until I stood 
opposite the flaming carriages. ‘here were two passenger 
carriages in the down train. One was apparently empty. 
The other was enveloped in fire, but one could not sa 
whether it. was occupied or not. There was a very Ligh 
wind blowing diagonally across the track, ‘Io this circum. - 
stance we were indebted in part for our escape. he 
vehicles burnt like matchwood, with a roar. On the one 
side there was no approach through the dense smoke, 
‘but, on the other, one could stand four or five feet away. 
As it was but too plainly evident that even if any 
persens were in the first carriage they must be already 
past human help, I with others went elsewhere to 
seek for possible survivers. I should add that I was 
in time to see one man drawn out of the flames by 
Chinese, who, if not dead then, died soon after. ‘Ihe few’ 
whom we were able to assist were found with difficulty, 
most of them lying upon the ground. ‘The driver of our 
own train with great exertion managed to extricate 
his stokers, and we carried them with others to the car- 
riages behind. ‘This driver, Dawson, behaved throughout 
with most admirable bravery and cvolness, and the deep 
anxiety he showed for the poor stokers under his charge 
showed him to have a noble heart, It is to be hoped that 
his cfforts to save life will not pass unrewarded. Jarvis, 
the driver of the Tientsin train, was drawn (by Captain Mc- 
Clure I think) from the plate of the engine, where he was 
lying face downwards. He was not only conscious, though 
partly stunned, but he was scemingly unhurt. We carried 
him also to the rear. I saw him once afterwards, and he 
answered a question put to him. It was a surprise to learn, 
on our arrival at Tong-ku, that he was dead. 

Having done all we could for the injured, our anxiety 
was to separate unbroken carriages of both trains from the 
wreck. Indeed (as far as the train passenger carriages 
were concerncd), this had been done at once, from the fear 
of further sacrifice of life. Happily, none of the Carriages 
had left the metals, and, with the help of a few natives 
we succeeded in placing a sufficient space between the dif- 
ferent parts of the trains to ensure safety. Nat a little 
property must also have been saved by this course. 

Now I had time to return to the fire. But such a 
terrible scene is not to be described. I wili be a dreadful 
memory to all who saw it. Jhe flames raged for three 
hours at least. When I again saw them, the second and 
seemingly unoccupied carriage was half consumed. As 
to the first, the now open sides revealed the fact that 
one could not even guess how many had there met a 
dreadful end. I tried to count, and thought I could make 
out eight burning corpses, but it was not possible amid the 
horror and excitement to stay more than a minute or two. 
The interlocked and piled up iron monsters, the sheets of 
flame and smoke, that blood-red furnace with its victims, the 
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ware the tbat of apeetate eh Ss veene inte iiss [the Department depend largely upon the be- 
to witness: and willelrone seul aly tee gladly forget. haviour of those connected with them, and that 
was one of the hardest things to pean There we wees aa itis the duty of every official to be kind and 
the midst of that desolate plain, with absolutely no re-| unassuming to all persons entitled to avail them- 
sources or means to do anything, On either side of the ‘ ¥ i 
track was a deep wide tiench full of water, but we could selves of his services. The public, so far 
Could be ‘done wes to hie th iajunat ects Cythat| from, being rendered reluctant to face the airs 
cars and to seck tu minimize the destruction. of officialdom clothed in a little brief authority, 

Nwen should be able to feel that they may always 
count on ready and polite attention.. Count 
Goto concludes this notice—which is to be kept 
constantly posted in every office under the juris- 
diction of the Department—by a warning that 
hereafter any official who, by word or deed, is 
found to have behaved rudely or brusquely 
towards an applicant, shall be held guilty of a 
breach of discipline and punished accordingly. 
Appended to the notice is another, which the 
Hocht Shimbun thus transcribes :—‘* Whenever 
any official connected with the Postal and Tele- 
graph Service, behaves improperly towards the 
public, or without just cause allows business 
entrusted to him to be delayed, it is requested 
that complaint be at once made to the head of 
the office concerned, and that a written com- 
munication in the same sense be addressed to 
the Department, whither it may be forwarded 
free of charge.” Count Goto will take great 
credit by this measure. The survival of official 
manners is very obstinate in Japan. Officials 
have not yet fully learned that they are servants 
of the public, and that the meanest unit of the 
population is as much entitled to be treated 
courteously and helpfully as a Minister of State. 
The police are digesting the lesson rapidly. On 
the whole their bearing is excellent, though they 
are still somewhat prone to roll into one the 
functions of the constable and the judge. It is 
in offices such as those of the Department of 
Communications and of the non-official railways 
that most room for improvement exists. Count 
Goto has, therefore, taken a step that should 
serve as an example to others in authority. 


the many marked distinctions. In Japan neatness 
and order reign supreme; in China all appears utter 
decay and confusion. Niponese cleanliness is strik- 
ingly opposed to Ah Sin’s filth. A yard of spare 
ground alongside a cottage in Japan always contains 
some tiny shrub, a few tastefully arranged pebbles, and 
perhaps a miniature fish-pond and fountain, but in the 
Celestial Empire the same would be a heap of filth 
and rubbish ; Chinese urchins cail you naughty names, 
and the women run from you into their house; Japan- 
ese children gracefully salute you, and Niponese 
women will exert themselves to become agreeable to 
you. Ah Sin’s babies yell and cry all day and night; 
the “ toosty-wootsies” of Nipon, like sensible people, 
keep their mouths shut and treat the world with the 
equanimity of a stoic. A Japanese tea-house posi- 
lively attracts you to stay, in order to enjoy its 
cleanliness, the tastefulness of its little garden, and the 
courtesy of its charming servants; a Chinese inn 
repels you by its diametrical contrast; the dress of the 
Dai Niponese, both froma point of usefulness and 
comeliness, has never been surpassed by any nation, 
no matter whether ancient, medizval, or modern; 
the habiliment of the black-haired race of Han—a 
bundle of cloth as shapely and serviceable as a flour- 
bag. The Japanese language, though it cannot boast of 
long tailed words in ostty and ation, sounds exceed- 
ingly sweet, almost as euphonious as the Italian, but 
Chinese speech is ‘quaint and olden,” and beats all 
gibberish into a cocked hat, and strikes you as being 
invented in order to imitate the execrable chirping -of 
‘ scissor-grinders ’ and the buzzing of bumble-bees. 
Womankind in the “ Land of the Rising Sun” enjoys 
almost all the privileges of her fair sisters in the 
West; in the ‘ Land of the Vermilion Pencil” the 
social status of the gentle sex stands in direct con- 
trariety, the woman being at the best her “lord and 
master’s” slave. The Niponese people are always 
anxious to hurry—often heedlessly—along the path of 
occidental civilization; the ‘child-like and bland 
Chinee,” however, moves along in the same direction 
at a snail’s pace, always suspiciously viewing foreign 
innovations, and most reluctantly parting from his 
fossilized usages. Even in the animal kingdom 
the difference is emphatically noticeable. Chinese 
dogs are imbued with the spirit of mandarins and 
baik in chorus after every foreigner who passes; 
Japanese dogs are inspired with the courtesy of their 
masters and are incapable of such insolence. And so 
forth, ad infinitum. ‘fo enumerate scores of similar 
striking contradictions, which characterize the two 
nations under review, would not be difficult, but as I 
intend to revert to them again in the course of my 
jottings, as opportunity offers, I pass to the contents 
of a few stray leaves of the diary I conscientiously 
kept during a four weeks’ residence in the Mikado’s 
Empire. 

It will be apparent that there is about this writ- 
ting a certain freshness of enthusiasm. We 
doubt whether the privileges of the fair sex and 
the silent courtesy of the dogs would have sur- 
vived to be described in his records had the 
author remained longer than a month in Japan. 
But he isa pleasant sunny-hearted voyager, and 
when we remember with what ecstasy we too, 
twenty-two years ago—cheu fugaces Postume ! 
Postume! fresh from the stifling atmosphere 
and sun-scorched crags of China, breathed the 
pellucid air and gazed on the soft scenery of 
this much favoured land, we can peruse with 
uncritical gladness the rapsodies of Mr. Navarra. 
He enjoyed his holiday immensely and would 
fain give others a share in the enjoyment. A 
book evidently compiled with that object and 
that only, deserves to be read in the spirit of its 


writer. 


Canpipates for election to the House of Re- 
presentatives must be at least thirty years of age. 
The Fi7i Shimpo considers this limit too strict. 
Our contemporary acknowledges that at first it 
doubted whether the House might not be found 
to contain a majority of youths disposed to 
spend their time in theoretical discussions. But 
this apprehension appears to be chimerical in 
view of the fact that, although the minimum age 
for membership of the Local Assemblies is 25 
years, only five per cent. of the members actually 
elected are below thirty. The tendency of 
Japanese electors is evidently to choose men of 
mature years, and with this experience to guide 
them, the framers of the Constitution might 
safely have prescribed twenty-five instead of 
thirty as the age for eligible members of Parlia- 
ment. So at least thinks the Zz. It holds 
that in Japan a man’s life is generally comprised 
between fifteen and fifty. His faculties mature 
faster than the faculties of Occidentals, but 
whether they decline at an earlier period, our 
contemporary does not distinctly say. History 
shows, at all events, that mere youths have often 
displayed great qualities in this country. A 
striking example is furnished by recent annals, 
for several of the chief workers in the cause of the 
Restoration lwenty-lwo years ago, are to-day in 
the prime of life. It is conceivable, therefore, 
that by closing the doors of the Diet to all 
under thirty years of age, some men of ability 
and competence may be excluded. 
a 

We confess that, with the Séshz before our 
eyes, our disposition is to strongly endorse the 
prudence of the framers of the Constitution in 
this particular. Precocious _ self-sufficiency 
seems, in our humble judgment, to be a marked 
tendency of the rising generation. That there 
are strong and palpable reasons why this should 
be so, does not make the fact less disquieting 
so far as the immediate future is concerned. 
By and by, no doubt, age will regain the rever- 
ence and obedience that are its due, but for the 
moment it is ata discount. If then the Con- 
stitution errs, it errs wisely. To enlarge a gift 
is always easy: to reduce it, very difficult. 
Leaders of liberal reform movements in the 
Japan of the future will have a margin to work 
on, which is surely as it should be. Everything 
given by the Constitution is experimental. It 
will be time enough to give more when experi- 
ence has shown that the people are capable of 
using the gift without abusing it. 


“Scengs in the Land of the Dragon Fly” is a 
little book. of 119 pages by Mr. B. R. A. Na- 
varra, reprinted from the Shanghai Courrier. 
It is pleasantly written, with frequent ‘“ drop- 
ping” into poetry, and rarer misconceptions 
than are generally embodied by travellers in 
their tales of Japan. The author, being fresh 
from Chinese experiences, is naturally much 
struck by the contrast between the manners and 
characters of the two neighbouring peoples. 
He commences his volume by a summary of 


these contrasts :— 


It is highly problematical whether the student, who, 
“‘ with extensive view, 
Surveys mankind from China to Peru,” 

will find two other countries, neighbouring each other, 
which, though inhabited by a people that in common 
belief belong to the same race—the Mongolian—show 
so many striking dissimilarities in character, manners, 
and customs, and who offer a more interesting subject 
for study, than is the case with China and Japan. 
Here we have two nations, only divided from each 
other by a sea which one of the ‘‘ greyhounds ” of the 
Western ocean could crossin less than twenty-four 
hours, yet, in all Europe, from the sunny shores of 
Southern Italy, to the barren cliffs of the furthest 
Scandinavia, you will not meet with two countries, the 
people of which are so emphatically unlike each other 
as these inhabiting the “ Land of the Vermilion Pencil 
and Golden Lilies,” and the ‘‘ Land of the Rising Sun 
and Dragon-Fly.” This fact seems all the more strange 
when we consider that ‘both China and Japan have 
drawn their culture from sources which, if not exactly 
identical, are certainly closely related, whilst, more- 
over, both countries—at least the far greater part of 
each—have embraced a system of faith and worship 
which is traced back to the same founder—Buddha. 


Ir is reassuring to find that thoughtful Japanese 
writers are raising their voices against the pre- 
sent tendency to carry political differences into 
the intercourse of every-day life. The Shogyo 
Shimpo has an excellent article on the subject. 
It points out that, whereas the true object of 
political parties is to promote the prosperity 
of the country, the result effected by them in 
practice, according to present appearances, is to 
set men against each other and to interrupt the 
course of trade. Above all to be condemned is 
the practice of pushing political disputes to the 
extreme of personal violence. The Soshz, by 
Nevertheless, no matter in what direction you direct | whom this proclivity is exhibited so strongly, 
your attention, whether to character, language, dress, . : 
or manners and customs in general, you find that the lare a disgrace to Japan. The conduct of such 
sombre ‘‘Chinee” varies more from the cheerful) intemperate, semi-barbarous persons furnishes 


“ Japanee,” than the ' unspeakable ” ‘lurk differs from : 
a 9 brilliant” Gaul. Let me just enumerate a few of ! the very strongest conceivable argument against 


. 


H.E. Count Goro has taken a step which de- 
serves the heartiest commendation. He has 
issued, to all officials of the Communications 
Department, whether in post offices, telegraph 
offices, or postal savings banks, instructions 
enjoining the duty of treating every member of 
the public, irrespective of social or official posi- 
tion, with politeness and civility. Especially in 
respect of females, old people, and those of ten- 
der years, the Minister dwells upon the import- 
ance of avoiding every assumption of authority 
or show of officialdom. He justly says that the 
credit and usefulness of the various branches of 
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a tobacconist, Hasegawa Tonesaburo, living in 
Jimbo-cho, Kanda, but the notion of a landed 
proprietor’s son demeaning himself by such an 
occupation, caused him much discontent. When 
Count Goto entered the Cabinet, and a commo- 
tion arose among the Séshz in consequence, Aki- 
yama enrolled himself in a band of assassins 
pledged to kill the Count. By and by, however, 
the youth began to appreciate the facts of the 
Count’s ‘action and to learn the opinions of 
thoughtful persons. He recognised that the 
project of assassination was dictated not by 
patriotism but by insanity. His impulse then 
was to confess, but remembering that if he did, 
he must bring trouble on his associates, while if 
he did not, they would count on his assistance, 
he saw nothing for it but to take his own life. 
All this was set forth in the document found 
on his person, and of course the revelation 
caused some excitement. But Akiyama was 
not destined to live in history as a mis- 
guided but repentant patriot. The police 
took his case in hand, and ascertained, 
without much difficulty, that.so far from 
being the accomplice of political assassins, he 
had in truth been engaged in a very different 
kind of escapade, the theft of thirty yex. Con- 
fronted by the immediate prospect of having 
this ignoble crime brought home to him, he did 
what people in similar circumstances have done 
ere now, went and had a final debauch and then 
stabbed himself, leaving behind him an elabo- 
rate statement which he doubtless hoped would 


avert the infamy of thieving and replace it by 


ihe notoriety of political assassination. His so- 
called ‘‘ band of associates ” turn out to be one 


man, who either helped to purloin the thirty yer. 


- -__.___ar_ shared them with the purloiner. 


Thus Nishi- 
no Buntaro has had one imitator at a long dis- 


tance. 


Ir may be a crumb of comfort to those whose 
nerves are agitated by the recent stories of a 
probably pending great earthquake to know that 
Miharaizan in the Island of Oshima, commonly 
known to foreigners as Vries Island, is in fiercely 
active eruption. This report reaches us from 
Captain C. Nye, of the Hiroshima Afaru, who 
passed it on Saturday morning. The eruption is 
of.such a nature that it attracted attention on 
board the steamer ata great distance, and on 
nearing the island the outbreak was ascertained 
to be at the western base of the mountain. From 
this it would appear that a new crater has been 
formed, as the old crater is at the top of the 
mountain, though there is a place about 15 cho 
to the south-west where smoke is always issuing 
from the sands. If there is anything in the sug- 
gestion that the activity of volcanoes wards off 
or reduces the intensity of seismic phenomena, 
then this eruption may be looked upon as a 
source of relief to the system which produces so 
many earthquakes in our neighbourhood, the 
centre of which is supposed to be the Bay. 
Miharaizan, according to the “ Nihongi,” is said 
to have been an active volcano so far back as 
684 a.D., but the earliest authentic notice of its 
activity appears to have been takeu in 1421, 
when the sea boiled and the fish died in shoals. 
In 1684 an eruption commenced which lasted 
seven years, and in 1703 there was a great earth- 
quake and tidal wave, and a part of the island 
broke down and formed the present harbour. 
In 1777 the mountain was in active eruption, 
and the island was covered several inches 
deep with ashes, such phenomena being almost 


constantly repeated from that date till 1792. 
It was then quiet till 1837, and more or less 
in action for the following twenty years. 
other lull then took place; when, in 1868, it 


again broke out, and continued in action four 


days. The next eruption occurred in 1876, 
and lasted nearly two months, and it was during 


this period, on the 18th January, 1877, that a 
steamer was engaged and a party from Yoko- 


hama paid a visit to the scene. The most de- 


structive eruptions of Miharaizan were pro- 
bably those of 1781 and 1789, as during the 
latter, the village of Shimotaka was entirely de- 
stroyed and the people and their houses com- 
There are at present 
six villages on the island, containing a popu- 


pletely buried in ashes. 


lation of 5,000 persons, mostly fishermen. 


Fu. particulars of the shocking accident on 
the Tientsin-Tongku Section of the China Rail- 
way are given by the CAcnese Times. The cause 
of the accident was very simple. The down-train 
from Tientsin left the mid-way station at Chun- 
liang-chéng without waiting until the up-train had 
passed, It is almost incredible that anything so 
wildly reckless can have been done, but such is 
The 
standing order of the line is that all trains must 
be detained at Chun-liang-chéng until trains 
going in the opposite direction have entered the 
The train 
driven by Jarvis waited at this place for two 
hours, but no sign of the up train was seen. 
It is 
alleged -that the station-master, breaksman, and 
guayd remonstrated against his going on, but 
he only ‘swore at them,” blew his whistle three 
Whether he was drunk, 
as some suppose, or whether he acted under 
some false impression, will probably never be 
known, for he was one of the victims of his own 
After the collision he was found face 
downwards on his engine, his two stokers being 
Jarvis seemed dazed and 
He retained con- 
sciousness, however, and answered questions. 
He was carried to the up-train, but on its arrival 
at Tong-ku he was found to be quite dead, sitting 
The cause of 
the delay in the movements of the train for 
which Jarvis should have waited, was a fierce 
gale of wind which had been blowing all day. 
It appears, also, that the water supplied to 
the engines is bad, and that they have been 
These circum- 
stance sought to have warned the drivers to 
The up train was 
The engine-man, Dawson, 
kept a sharp look-out and succeeded in almost 
bringing his train to a standstill before the 
In his train were nine 
foreigners, including three children, and about 


the story. The driver's name was Jarvis. 


station and come to a standstill. 


Jarvis seems to have then lost patience. 


times and then started. 


rashness. 


almost uninjured. 
was unable to keep his feet. 


upright with his eyes wide open. 


unable of late to keep time. 


exercise additional caution. 
carefully driven. 


collision occurred. 
a hundred Chinese, some of them students en 
route to Peking to attend these examinations. 
None of these were injured. Dawson himself, 
though thrown some thirty feet from his engine, 
received only a shaking, but one of his firemen 
was so severely injured that he died the follow- 
ing morning. A few minutes after the collision 
the two passenger carriages of the down-irain 
caught fire—presumably because the passengers 
had lit a portable charcoal stove—and five 
persons, who were lying either dead or dying in 
the débris, were burned. Altogether the num- 
ber of lives lost was seven, including Jarvis. 


The accident is most unfortunate as it can 


An- 


scarcely fail to strengthen the hands of the 
anti-railway party in China. One of the pas- 
sengers in the up train contributes the following 
account to the C4énese Times :— 


On arriving at the Tong-ku station at 4.40 p.m., we 
found that the train would be delayed, owing to the non- 
arrival of that from Lu-tai. After lgng waiting, the com- 
ing of an engine proved that an accident had occurred at 
that station. The diiver of the engine waiting there, had 
injured his left hand by the bursting of a gun. He had 
accordingly come straight on alone, but reported that the 
Lu-tai train would soon follow. - 

‘Then came a prolonged delay. The crowd upon the 
platform at Tong-ku was considerable, and grew anxious 
as hour after hour passed without further news. It was 
nearly 8 p m. before the Lu-tai train came in, and it was a 
little after 8 o’clock before we got away. It seemed as 
though all possible chances of accident had been discussed, 
and among them fears had been expressed lest the down 
train from Tientsin should leave the half-way station before 
our arrival there. The railway officials, however, regarded 
this as the one danger which was non-existent, the system 
on which the line was worked rendering it impossible. 
Alas! enough thought was not give to the chances of un- 
reliability on the part of those who were depended upon tu 
to carry out this protective arrangement. 

It was, of course, quite dark when we started, but every 
one appeared to be so relieved by the prospect of reachin 
Tientsin by 9.30 or thereabouts that there was general 
good temper, and a disposition to make the best of the dis- 
comforts of the time. Happily, too, the driver of the up 
train seems to have acted with thoughtful prudence. 
Accordingly, he put on a very moderate speed, and, as he 
told me, fen a constant and careful look out for crossings. 
I did not look at my watch, but judge it must have been 
about 8.30 when the accident occurred. The passengers 
in the up train suffered a singularly slight shock consider- 
ing the terrible circmstances. This was doubtless owing 
largely to the fact that a number of heavily loaded coal 
trucks were between the passenger carriages and the 
engine, which broke the force of the collision. Besides this 
the driver, recognising the approach of danger uf some 
kind, had, I believe, reversed his engine, though not in 
time todo more than check its furward movement. We 
were still moving when the ‘lientsin train ran into us, 
From the terrific wrecic which resulted, it is probable that 
the ‘lientsin train was travelling at a high rate of speed. 

As I have said, we in the hinder carriages of the up train 
were not severely shaken ‘There were one or two sharp 
jerks, and then a blow which threw some of the passengers 
forward, but nothing which might not have been caused by 
our having knocked down one of the road gates about 
which we had been joking alittle while before. Indeed, 
some one made the remark that this was probably the 
case. But almost immediately the driver cf our train 
came up the centre of the carriage, and a look at his face 
was enough. He was seeking for help. He said, “ This 
is a most serious business, gentlemen. My mates are lying 
fastin the engine. The other train has run into us, and 
J have no one to assist me. My heart is breaking, and I do 
not know what todo.’ Of course all the Kuropean gentle- 
men present were at once eager to do all that was poss ble. 

Looking out we saw flames, but at first supposed it was 
some small roadside hut set tn fire possibly by sparks from 
the engine. There was a minute or two’s futher delay 
from the natural alarm of the natives, and the necessary 
removal of the ladies and children to the part of the carriage 
furthest from the engine. But certainly five minutes could 
not have passed from the time of the shock until I stocd 
opposite the flaming carriages. ‘There were two passenger 
carriages in the down train. One was apparently empty. 
The other was enveloped in fire, but one could not say 
whether it. was cccupird or not. There was a very high 
wind blowing diagonally across the track, ‘Io this circum. ¢ 
stance we were indebted in part for our escape: he 
vehicles burnt like matchwood, with a roar. On the one 
side there was no approach through the dense smuke, 
‘but, on the other, one could stand four or five feet away. 
As it was but too plainly evident that even if’ any 
persons were in the first carriage they must be already 
past human help, I with others went elsewhere to 
seek for possible survivers. I should add that I was 
in time to see one man drawn out of the flames by 
Chinese, who, if not deadthen, died soon after. ‘The few’ 
whom we were able to assist were found with difficulty, 
most of them lying upon the ground. ‘The driver of our 
own train with great exertion managed to extricate 
his stokers, and we carried them with others to the car- 
riages behind. ‘This driver, Dawson, behaved throughout 
with most admirable bravery and coolness, and tke deep 
anxiety he showed for the pour stokers under his charge 
showed him to have a noble heart, It is to be hoped that 
his efforts to save life will not pass unrewarded. Jarvis, 
the driver of the Tientsin train, was drawn (by Captain Mc- 
Clure I think) from the plate of the engine, where he was 
lying face downwards. {le was not only conscious, though 
partly stunned, but he was seemingly unhurt. We carried 
him also to the rear. I saw him once afterwards, and he 
answered a question put tu him. It was a surprise to learn, 
on our arrival at Tong-ku, that he was dead. 

Having done all we could for the injured, our anxiety 
was to separate unbroken carriages of both trains from the 
wreck. Indeed (as far as the train passenger carriages 
were concerned), this had been done at once, from the fear 
of further sacrifice of life. Happily, none of the carriages 
had left the metals, and, with the help of a few natives 
we succeeded in placing a sufficient space between the dif- 
ferent parts of the trains to ensure safety. Not a little 
property must also have been saved by this course. 

Now I had time to return to the fire. But such a 
terrible scene is not to be described. It wili be a dreadful 
memory to all who saw it. ‘Ihe flames raged for three 
hours at least. When I again saw them, the second and 
seemingly unoccupied carriage was half consumed. As 
to the first, the now open sides revealed the fact that 
one could not even guess how many had there met a 
dreadful end. I tried to count, and thought I could make 
out eight burning corpses, but it was not possible amid the 
horror and excitement to stay more than a minute or two. 
The interlocked and piled up iron monsters, the sheets of 
flame and smoke, that blood-red furnace with its victims, the 
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surrounding darkness, and the howling of the wind—these 
were the elements of a spectacle such as few are ever called 
to witness, and which one would only tov gladly forget. 

It was the sense of one’s utter helplessness which to me 
was one of the hardest things to bear. There we were in 
the midst of that desolate plain, with absolutely no re- 
sources or means to do anything, On either side of the 
track was a deep wide trench full of water, but we could 
not use it. No human aid was within call, All that 
could be done was to lift the injured into the crowded 
cars and to scek tu minimize the destruction. 


Canpipates for election to the House of Re- 
presentatives must be at least thirty years of age. 
The 777i Shimpo considers this limit too strict. 
Our contemporary acknowledges that at first it 
doubted whether the House might not be found 
to contain a majority of youths disposed to 
spend their time in theoretical discussions. But 
this apprehension appears to be chimerical in 
view of the fact that, although the minimum age 
for membership of the Local Assemblies is 25 
years, only five per cent. of the members actually 
elected are below thirty. The tendency of 
Japanese electors is evidently to choose men of 
mature years, and with this experience to guide 
them, the framers of the Constitution might 
safely have prescribed twenty-five instead of 
thirty as the age for eligible members of Parlia- 
ment. So at least thinks the Zz. It holds 
that in Japan a man’s life is generally comprised 
between fifteen and fifty. His faculties mature 
faster than the faculties of Occidentals, but 
whether they decline at an earlier period, our 
contemporary does not distinctly say. History 
shows, at all events, that mere youths have often 
displayed great qualities in this country. A 
striking example is furnished by recent annals, 
for several of the chief workers in the cause of the 
Restoration twenty-two years ago, are to-day in 
the prime of life. It is conceivable, therefore, 
that by closing the doors of the Diet to all 
under thirty years of age, some men of ability 


and competence may be excluded. 
* 


the Department depend largely upon the be- 
haviour of those connected with them, and that 
itis the duty of every official to be kind and 
unassuming to all persons entitled to avail them- 
selves of his services. The public, so far 
from being rendered reluctant to face the airs 
of officialdom clothed in a little brief authority, 
should be able to feel that they may always 
count on ready and polite attention.. Count 
Goto concludes this notice—which is to be kept 
constantly posted in every office under the juris- 
diction of the Department—by a warning that 
hereafter any official who, by word or deed, is 
found to have behaved rudely or brusquely 
towards an applicant, shall be held guilty of a 
breach of discipline and punished accordingly. 
Appended to the notice is another, which the 
Hochi Shimbun thus transcribes :—‘‘ Whenever 
any official connected with the Postal and Tele- 
graph Service, behaves improperly towards the 
public, or without just cause allows business 
entrusted to him to be delayed, it is requested 
that complaint be at once made to the head of 
the office concerned, and that a written com- 
munication in the same sense be addressed to 
the Department, whither it may be forwarded 
free of charge.” Count Goto will take great 
credit by this measure. The survival of official 
manners is very obstinate in Japan. Officials 
have not yet fully learned that they are servants 
of the public, and that the meanest unit of the 
population is as much entitled to be treated 
courteously and helpfully as a Minister of State. 
The police are digesting the lesson rapidly. On 
the whole their bearing is excellent, though they 
are still somewhat prone to roll into one the 
functions of the constable and the judge. It is 
in offices such as those of the Department of 
Communications and of the non-official railways 
that most room for improvement exists. Count 
Goto has, therefore, taken a step that should 
serve as an example to others in authority. 


the many marked distinctions. In Japan neatness 
and order reign supreme; in China all appears utter 
decay and confusion. Niponese cleanliness is strik- 
ingly opposed to Ah Sin’s filth, A yard of spare 
ground alongside a cottage in Japan always contains 
some tiny shrub, a few tastefully arranged pebbles, and 
perhaps a miniature fish-pond and fountain, but in the 
Celestial Empire the same would be a heap of filth 
and rubbish ; Chinese urchins cail you naughty names, 
and the women run from you into their house; Japan- 
ese children gracefully salute you, and Niponese 
women will exert themselves to become agreeable to 
you. Ah Sin’s babies yell and cry all day and night; 
the ‘‘ toosty-wootsies” of Nipon, like sensible people, 
keep their mouths shut and treat the world with the 
equanimity of a stoic. A Japanese tea-house posi- 
tively attracts you to stay, in orderto enjoy its 
cleanliness, the tastefulness of its little garden, and the 
courtesy of its charming servants; a Chinese inn 
repels you by its diametrical contrast; the dress of the 
Dai Niponese, both froma point of usefulness and 
comeliness, has never been surpassed by any nation, 
no matter whether ancient, medizval, or modern; 
the habiliment of the black-haired race of Han—a 
bundle of cloth as shapely and serviceable as a flour- 
bag. The Japanese language, though it cannot boast of 
long tailed words in ostty and ation, sounds exceed- 
ingly sweet, almost as euphonious as the Italian, but 
Chinese speech is ‘quaint and olden,” and beats all 
gibberish into a cocked hat, and strikes you as being 
invented in order to imitate the execrable chirping -of 
‘ scissor-grinders ’ and the buzzing of bumble-becs. 
Womankind in the ‘“ Land of the Rising Sun” enjoys 
almost all the privileges of her fair sisters in the 
West; in the ‘ Land of the Vermilion Pencil” the 
social status of the gentle sex standsin direct con- 
trariety, the woman being at the best her “lord and 
master’s” slave. ‘The Niponese people are always 
anxious to hurry—often heedlessly—along the path of 
occidental civilization; the "child-like and bland 
Chinee,” however, moves along in the same direction 
at a snail’s pace, always suspiciously viewing foreign 
innovations, and most reluctantly parting from his 
fossilized usages. Even in the animal kingdom 
the difference is emphatically noticeable. Chinese 
dogs are imbued with the spirit of mandarins and 
baik in chorus after every foreigner who passes; 
Japanese dogs are inspired with the courtesy of their 
masters and are incapable of such insolence. And so 
forth, ad infinitum. ‘Io enumerate scores of similar 
striking contradictions, which characterize the two 
nations under review, would not be difficult, but as I 
intend to revert to them again in the course of my 
jottings, as opportunity offers, I pass to the contents 
of a few stray leaves of the diary I conscientiously 
kept during a four weeks’ residence in the Mikado’s 
Empire. 

It will be apparent that there is about this writ- 
ting a certain freshness of enthusiasm. We 
doubt whether the privileges of the fair sex and 
the silent courtesy of the dogs would have sur- 
vived to be described in his records had the 
author remained longer than a month in Japan. 
But he isa pleasant sunny-hearted voyager, and 
when we remember with what ecstasy we too, 
twenly-two years ago—cheu fugaces Postume/ 
Postume! fresh from the stifling atmosphere 
and sun-scorched crags of China, breathed the 
pellucid air and gazed on the soft scenery of 
this much favoured land, we can peruse with 
uncritical gladness the rapsodies of Mr. Navarra. 
He enjoyed his holiday immensely and would 
fain give others a share in the enjoyment. A 
book evidently compiled with that object and 
that only, deserves to be read in the spirit of its 


writer. 


* % 

We confess that, with the Sésiz before our 
eyes, our disposition is to strongly endorse the 
prudence of the framers of the Constitution in 
this particular. Precocious _ self-sufficiency 
seems, in our humble judgment, to be a marked 
tendency of the rising generation. That there 
are strong and palpable reasons why this should 
be so, does not make the fact less disquieting 
so far as the immediate future is concerned. 
By and by, no doubt, age will regain the rever- 
ence and obedience that are its due, but for the 
moment it is ata discount. If then the Con- 
stitution errs, iterrs wisely. To enlarge a gift 
is always easy: to reduce it, very difficult. 
Leaders of liberal reform movements in the 
Japan of the future will have a margin to work 
on, which is surely as it should be. Everything 
given by the Constitution is experimental. It 
will be time enough to give more when experi- 
ence has shown that the people are capable of 
using the gift without abusing it. 


“Scengs in the Land of the Dragon Fly” is a 
little book. of 119 pages by Mr. B. R. A. Na- 
varra, reprinted from the Shanghai Courrier. 
It is pleasantly written, with frequent ‘‘ drop- 
ping” into poetry, and rarer misconceptions 
than are generally embodied by travellers in 
their tales of Japan. The author, being fresh 
from Chinese experiences, is naturally much 
struck by the contrast between the manners and 
characters of the two neighbouring peoples. 
He commences his volume by a summary of 


these contrasts :— 


It is highly problematical whether the student, who, 
** with extensive view, 
Surveys mankind from China to Peru,” 

will find two other countries, neighbouring each other, 
which, though inhabited by a people that in common 
belief belong to the same race—the Mongolian—show 
so many striking dissimilarities in character, manners, 
and customs, and who offer a more interesting subject 
for study, than is the case with China and Japan. 
Here we have two nations, only divided from each 
other by a sea which one of the ‘‘ greyhounds ” of the 
Western ocean could cross in less than twenty-four 
hours, yet, in all Europe, from the sunny shores of 
Southern Italy, to the barren cliffs of the furthest 
Scandinavia, you will not meet with two countries, the 
people of which are so emphatically unlike each other 
as these inhabiting the ‘' Land of the Vermilion Pencil 
and Golden Lilies,” and the ‘ Land of the Rising Sun 
and Dragon-Fly.” This fact seems all the more strange 
when we consider that both China and Japan have 
drawn their culture from sources which, if not exactly 
identical, are certainly closely related, whilst, more- 
over, both countries—at least the far greater part of 
each—have embraced a system of faith and worship 
which is traced back to the same founder—Buddha. 


Ir is reassuring to find that thoughtful Japanese 
writers are raising their voices against the pre- 
sent tendency to carry political differences into 
the intercourse of every-day life. The Shogyo 
Shimpo has an excellent article on the subject. 
It points out that, whereas the true object of 
political parties is to promote the prosperity 
of the country, the result effected by them in 
practice, according to present appearances, is to 
set men against each other and to interrupt the 
course of trade. Above all to be condemned is 
the practice of pushing political disputes to the 
extreme of personal violence. The Soshr, by 
Nevertheless, no matter in what direction you direct) whom this proclivity is exhibited so strongly, 
your attention, whether to character, language, dress, | ‘ : 
or manners and customs in general, you find that the! are a disgrace to Japan. The conduct of such 
sombre ‘'Chinee” varies more from the cheerful) intemperate, semi-barbarous persons furnishes 


“ Japanee,” than the ‘ unspeakable ” ‘lurk differs from is : 
~ “brilliant” Gaul. Let me just enumerate a few of ! the very strongest conceivable argument against 


H.E. Count Goro has taken a step which de- 
serves the heartiest commendation. He has 
issued, to all officials of the Communications 
Department, whether in post offices, telegraph 
offices, or postal savings banks, instructions 
enjoining the duty of treating every member of 
the public, irrespective of social or official posi- 
lion, with politeness and civility. Especially in 
respect of females, old people, and those of ten- 
der years, the Minister dwells upon the import- 
ance of avoiding every assumption of authority 
or show of officialdom. He justly says that the 
credit and usefulness of the various branches of 
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a tobacconist, Haségawa Tonesaburo, living in 
Jimbo-cho, Kanda, but the notion of a landed 
proprietor’s son demeaning himself by such an 
occupation, caused him much discontent. When 
Count Goto entered the Cabinet, and a commo- 
tion arose among the Séshz in consequence, Aki- 
yama enrolled himself in a band of assassins 
pledged to kill the Count. By and by, however, 
the youth began to appreciate the facts of the 
Count’s ‘action and to learn the opinions of 
thoughtful persons. He recognised that the 
project of assassination was dictated not by 
patriotism but by insanity. His impulse then 
was to confess, but remembering that if he did, 
he must bring trouble on his associates, while if 
he did not, they would count on his assistance, 
he saw nothing for it but to take his own life. 
All this was set forth in the document found 
on his person, and of course the revelation 
caused some excitement. But Akiyama was 
not destined to live in history as a mis- 
guided but repentant patriot. The police 
took his case in hand, and ascertained, 
without much difficulty, that.so far from 
being the accomplice of political assassins, he 
had in truth been engaged in a very different 
kind of escapade, the theft of thirty yex. Con- 
fronted by the immediate prospect of having 
this ignoble crime brought home to him, he did 
what people in similar circumstances have done 
ere now, went and had a final debauch and then 
stabbed himself, leaving behind him an elabo- 
rate statement which he doubtless hoped would 


avert the infamy of thieving and replace it by 


ihe notoriety of political assassination. His so- 
called ‘‘ band of associates ” turn out to be one 


man, who either helped to purloin the thirty yez. 


- -—_-or shared them with the purloiner. Thus Nishi- 
no Buntaro has had one imitator at a long dis- 
tance. 


Ir may be acrumb of comfort to those whose 
nerves are agitated by the recent stories of a 
probably pending great earthquake to know that 
Miharaizan in the Island of Oshima, commonly 
known to foreigners as Vries Island, is in fiercely 
active eruption. This report reaches us from 
Captain C. Nye, of the Hiroshima Maru, who 
passed it on Saturday morning. The eruption is 
of.such a nature that it attracted attention on 
board the steamer at a great distance, and on 
nearing the island the outbreak was ascertained 
to be at the western base of the mountain. From 
this it would appear that a new crater has been 
formed, as the old crater is at the top of the 
mountain, though there is a place about 15 cho 
to the south-west where smoke is always issuing 
from the sands. If there is anything in the sug- 
gestion that the activity of volcanoes wards off 
or reduces the intensity of seismic phenomena, 
then this eruption may be looked upon as a 
source of relief to the system which produces so 
many earthquakes in our neighbourhood, the 
centre of which is supposed to be the Bay. 
Miharaizan, according to the “ Nihongi,” is said 
to have been an active volcano so far back as 
684 a.p., but the earliest authentic notice of its 
activity appears to have been taken in 1421, 
when the sea boiled and the fish died in shoals. 
Tn 1684 an eruption commenced which lasted 
seven years, and in 1703 there wasa great earth- 
quake and tidal wave, and a part of the island 
broke down and formed the present harbour. 
In 1777 the mountain was in active eruption, 
and the island was covered several inches 
deep with ashes, such phenomena being almost 


constantly repeated from that date till 1792. 
It was then quiet till 1837, and more or less 
in action for the following twenty years. An- 
other lull then took place; when, in 1868, it 
again broke out, and continued in action four 
days. The next eruption occurred in 1876, 
and lasted nearly two months, and it was during 
this period, on the 18th January, 1877, that a 


steamer was engaged and a party from Yoko- 


hama paid a visit to the scene. The most de- 
structive eruptions of Miharaizan were pro- 


bably those of 1781 and 1789, as during the 
latter, the village of Shimotaka was entirely de- 
stroyed and the people and their houses com- 
There are at present 
six villages on the island, containing a popu- 


pletely buried in ashes. 


lation of 5,000 persons, mostly fishermen. 


Fu. particulars of the shocking accident on 
the Tientsin-Tongku Section of the China Rail- 
way are given by the Chinese Times. The cause 
of the accident was very simple. The down-train 
from Tientsin left the mid-way station at Chun- 
liang-chéng without waiting until the up-train had 
passed. It is almost incredible that anything so 
wildly reckless can have been done, but such is 
The 
standing order of the line is that all trains must 
be detained at Chun-liang-chéng until trains 
going in the opposite direction have entered the 
The train 
driven by Jarvis waited at this place for two 
hours, but no sign of the up train was seen. 
It is 
alleged-that the station-master, breaksman, and 
guard remonstrated against his going on, but 
he only ‘swore al them,” blew his whistle three 
Whether he was drunk, 
as some suppose, or whether he acted under 
some false impression, will probably never be 
known, for he was one of the victims of his own 
After the collision he was found face 
downwards on his engine, his two stokers being 
Jarvis seemed dazed and 
He retained con- 
sciousness, however, and answered questions. 
He was carried to the up-train, but on its arrival 
at Tong-ku he was found to be quite dead, sitting 
The cause of 
the delay in the movements of the train for 
which Jarvis should have waited, was a fierce 
gale of wind which had been blowing all day. 
It appears, also, that the water supplied to 
the engines is bad, and that they have been 
These circum- 
stance sought to have warned the drivers to 
The up train was 
The engine-man, Dawson, 
kept a sharp look-out and succeeded in almost 
bringing his train to a standstill before the 
In his train were nine 
foreigners, including three children, and about 


the story. The driver's name was Jarvis. 


station and come to a standstill. 


Jarvis seems to have then lost patience. 


times and then starled. 


rashness. 


almost uninjured. 
was unable to keep his feet. 


upright with his eyes wide open. 


unable of late to keep time. 


exercise additional caution. 
carefully driven. 


collision occurred. 
a hundred Chinese, some of them students cn 
route to Peking to attend these examinations. 
None of these were injured. Dawson himself, 
though thrown some thirty feet from his engine, 
received only a shaking, but one of his firemen 
was so severely injured that he died the follow- 
ing morning. A few minutes after the collision 
the two passenger carriages of the down-t:rain 
caught fire—presumably because the passengers 
had lit a portable charcoal stove—and five 
persons, who were lying either dead or dying in 
the débris, were burned. Altogether the num- 
ber of lives lost was seven, including Jarvis. 


The accident is most unfortunate as it can 


scarcely fail to strengthen the hands of the 
anti-railway party in China. One of the pas- 
sengers in the up train contributes the following 
account to the C4znese Times :-— 


On arriving at the Tong-ku station at 4.40 p.m., we 
found that the train would be delayed, owing to the non- 
arrival of that from Lu-tai. After lgng waiting, the com- 
ing of an engine proved that an accident had occurred at 
that station. ‘The driver of the engine waiting there, had 
injured his left hand by the bursting of a gun. He had 
accordingly come straight on alone, but reported that the 
Lu-tai train would soon follow. : 

‘Then came a prolonged delay. The crowd upon the 
platform at ‘long-ku was considerable, and grew anxious 
as hour after hour passed without further news. It was 
nearly 8 p m. before the Lu-tai train came in, and it was a 
little after 8 o’clock before we got away. It seemed as 
though all possible chances of accident had been discussed, 
and among them fears had been expressed lest the down 
train from Tientsin should leave the half-way station before 
our arrival there. The railway officials, however, regarded 
this as the one danger which was non-existent, the system 
on which the line was worked rendering it impossible. 
Alas ! enough thought was not give to the chances of un- 
reliability on the part of those who were depended upon tu 
to carry out this protective arrangement. 

It was, of course, quite dark when we started, but every 
one appeared to be so relieved by the prospect of reaching 
Tientsin by 9.30 or thereabouts that there was general 
good temper, and a disposition to make the best of the dis- 
comforts of the time, Happily, too, the driver of the up 
train seems to have acted with thoughtful prudence. 
Accordingly, he put on a very moderate speed, and, as he 
told me, kept a constant and careful look out for crossings. 
I did not look at my watch, but judge it must have been 
about 8.30 when the accident occurred. The passengers 
in the up train suffered a singularly slight shock consider- 
ing the terrible circmstances. This was doubtless owing 
largely to the fact that a number of heavily loaded coal 
trucks were between the passenger carriages and the 
engine, which broke the force of the collision. Besides this 
the driver, recognising the approach of danger uf some 
kind, had, I believe, reversed his engine, though not in 
time todo more than check its furward movement. We 
were still moving when the ‘lientsin train ran into us, 
From the terrific wreci which resulted, it is probable that 
the Tientsin train was travelling at a high rate of speed. 

As I have said, we in the hinder carriages of the up train 
were not severely shaken There were one or two sharp 
jerks, and then a blow which threw some of the passengers 
forward, but nothing which might not have been caused by 
our having knecked down one of the road gates about 
which we had been joking alittle while before. Indeed, 
some one made the remark that this was probably the 
case. But almost immediately the driver cf our train 
came up the centre of the carriage, and a look at his face 
was enough. He was seeking for help. He said, ‘ This 
is a most serious business, gentlemen. My mates are lying 
fast in the engine. The other train has run into us, and 
have no one to assist me. My heart is breaking, and I do 
not know what todo.” Of course all the Kuropean gentle- 
men present were at once eager to do all that was poss.ble. 

Looking out we saw flames, but at first supposed it was 
some small roadside hut set tn fire possibly by sparks from 
the engine. ‘There was a minute or two’s further delay 
from the natural alarm of the natives, and the necessary 
removal of the ladies and children to the part of the carriage 
furthest from the engine. But certainly five minutes could 
not have passed from the time of the shock until I stocd 
opposite the flaming carriages. ‘There were two assenger 
carriages in the down train. One was apparently empty. 

The other was enveloped in fire, but one could not say 
whether it was cccupied or not. There was a very high 
wind blowing diagonally across the track. ‘To this circum. ° 
stance we were indebted in part for our escape. ‘he 
vehicles burnt like matchwood, with a roar. On the one 
side there was no approach through the dense smoke, 
‘but, on the other, one could stand four or five feet away. 
As it was but too plainly evident that even if any 
persens were in the first carriage they must be already 
past human help, I with others went elsewhere to 
seek for possible survivers. I should add that I was 
in time to see one man drawn out of the flames by 
Chinese, who, if not dead then, died soon after. ‘The few’ 
whom we were able to assist were found with difficulty, 
most of them lying upon the ground. ‘The driver of our 
own train with great exertion managed to extricate 
his stokers, and we carried them with others to the care 
riages behind. ‘This driver, Dawson, behaved throughout 
with most admirable bravery and coolness, and tke deep 
anxiety he showed for the poor stokers under his charge 
showed him to have a noble heart. It is to be hoped that 
his efforts to save life will not pass unrewarded. arvis, 
the driver of the Tientsin train, was drawn (by Captain Mc- 
Clure I think) from the plate of the engine, where he was 
lying face downwards. te was nut only conscious, though 
partly stunned, but he was seemingly unhurt. We carried 
him also to the rear. I saw him once afterwards, and he 
answered a question put to him. It was a surprise to learn, 
on our arrival at Tong-ku, that he was dead. 

Having done all we could for the injured, our anxiety 
was to separate unbroken carriages of both trains from the 
wreck. Indeed (as far as the train passenger carriages 
were concerned), this had been done at once, from the fear 
of further sacrifice of life. Happily, none of the carriages 
had left the metals, and, with the help of a few natives 
we succeeded in placing a sufficient space between the dif- 
ferent parts of the trains to ensure safety. Not a little 
property must also have been saved by this course. 

Now I had time to return to the fire. But such a 
terrible scene is not to be described. It wili be a dreadful 
memory to all who saw it. Jhe flames caged for three 
hours at least. When I again suw them, the second and 
scemingly unoccupied carriage was half consumed. As 
to the first, the now open sides revealed the fact that 
one could not even guess how many had there met a 
dreadful end. I tried to count, and thought I could make 
out eight burning corpses, but it was not possible amid the 
horror and excitement to stay more than a minute or two. 
The interlocked and piled up iron monsters, the sheets of 
flame and smoke, that blood-red furnace with its victims, the 
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surrounding darkness, and the howling of the wind—these 
were the elements of a spectacle such as few are ever called 
to witness, and which one would only tou gladly forget. 

It was the sense of one’s ulter helplessness which to me 
was one of the hardest things to bear. There we were in 
the midst of that desolate plain, with absolutely no re- 
sources or means to do anything, On either side of the 
track was a deep wide tiench full of water, but we could 
got use it. No human aid was within call, All that 
could be done was to lift the injured into the crowded 
cars and to scek tu minimize the destruction. 


Canpipatss for election to the House of Re- 
presentatives must be at least thirty years of age. 
The Fi Shimpo considers this limit too strict. 
Oar contemporary acknowledges that at first it 
doubted whether the House might not be found 
to contain a majority of youths disposed to 
spend their time in theoretical discussions. But 
this apprehension appears to be chimerical in 
view of the fact that, although the minimum age 
for membership of the Local Assemblies is 25 
years, only five per cent. of the members actually 
elected are below thirty. The tendency of 
Japanese electors is evidently to choose men of 
mature years, and with this experience to guide 
them, the framers of the Constitution might 
safely have prescribed twenty-five instead of 
thirty as the age for eligible members of Parlia- 
ment. So at least thinks the Zz. It holds 
that in Japan a man’s life is generally comprised 
between fifteen and fifty. His faculties mature 
faster than the faculties of Occidentals, but 
whether they decline at an earlier period, our 
contemporary does not distinctly say. History 
shows, at all events, that mere youths have often 
displayed great qualities in this country, A 
striking example is furnished by recent annals, 
for several of the chief workers in the cause of the 
Restoration twenty-two years ago, are to-day in 
the prime of life. It is conceivable, therefore, 
that by closing the doors of the Diet to all 
under thirty years of age, some men of ability 


and competence may be excluded. 
* 


* # 

We confess that, with the Sésiz before our 
eyes, our disposition is to strongly endorse the 
prudence of the framers of the Constitution in 
this particular. Precocious _ self-sufficiency 
seems, in our humble judgment, to be a marked 
tendency of the rising generation. That there 
are strong and palpable reasons why this should 
be so, does not make the fact less disquieting 
so far as the immediate future is concerned. 
By and by, no doubt, age will regain the rever- 
ence and obedience that are its due, but for the 
moment it is ata discount. If then the Con- 
stitution errs, it errs wisely. To enlarge a gift 
is always easy: to reduce it, very difficult. 
Leaders of liberal reform movements in the 
Japan of the future will have a margin to work 
on, which is surely as it should be. Everything 
given by the Constitution is experimental. It 
will be time enough to give more when experi- 
ence has shown that the people are capable of 
using the gift without abusing it. 


H.E. Count Goro has taken a step which de- 
serves the heartiest commendation. He has 
issued, to all officials of the Communications 
Department, whether in post offices, telegraph 
Offices, or postal savings banks, instructions 
enjoining the duty of treating every member of 
the public, irrespective of social or official posi- 
tion, with politeness and civility. Especially in 
respect of females, old people, and those of ten- 
der years, the Minister dwells upon the import- 
ance of avoiding every assumption of authority 
or show of officialdom. He justly says that the 
credit and usefulness of the various branches of 


graph Service, behaves improperly towards the 


entrusted to him to be delayed, it is requested 


free of charge.” Count Goto will take great 
credit by this measure. 


have not yet fully learned that they are servants 
of the public, and that the meanest unit of the 
population is as much entitled to be treated 
courteously and helpfully as a Minister of State. 
The police are digesting the lesson rapidly. On 
the whole their bearing is excellent, though they 
are still somewhat prone to roll into one the 
functions of the constable and the judge. 
in offices such as those of the Department of 
Communications and of the non-official railways 
that most room for improvement exists. 
Goto has, therefore, taken a step that should 
serve as an example to others in authority. 


“Scengs in the Land of the Dragon Fly” is a 
little book. of 119 pages by Mr. B. R. A. Na- 
varra, reprinted from the Shanghai Courrier. 
It is pleasantly written, with frequent ‘ drop- 
ping” into poetry, and rarer misconceptions 
than are generally embodied by travellers in 
their tales of Japan. 
from Chinese experiences, is naturally much 
struck by the contrast between the manners and 
characters of the two neighbouring peoples. 
He commences his volume by a summary of 
these contrasts :— 


will find two other countries, neighbouring each other, 
which, though inhabited by a people that in common 
belief belong to the same race—the Mongolian—show 
so many striking dissimilarities in character, manners, 
and customs, and who offer a more interesting subject 


the Department depend largely upon the be- 
haviour of those connected with them, and that 
itis the duty of every official to be kind and 
unassuming to all persons entitled to avail them- 
selves of his services. The public, so far 
from being rendered reluctant to face the airs 
of officialdom clothed in a little brief authority, 
should be able to feel that they may always 
count on ready and polite attention. Count 
Goto concludes this notice—which is to be kept 
constantly posted in every office under the juris- 
diction of the Department—by a warning that 
hereafter any official who, by word or deed, is 
found to have behaved rudely or brusquely | 
towards an applicant, shall be held guilty of a 
breach of discipline and punished accordingly. 
Appended to the notice is another, which the 
Hochi Shimbun thus transcribes :—‘ Whenever 
any official connected with the Postal and Tele- 


the many marked distinctions. In Japan neatness 
and order reign supreme; in China all appears utter 
decay and confusion. Niponese cleanliness is strik- 
ingly opposed to Ah Sin’s filth, A yard of spare 
ground alongside a cottage in Japan always contains 
some tiny shrub, a few tastefully arranged pebbles, and 
perhaps a miniature fish-pond and fountain, but in the 
Celestial Empire the same would be a heap of filth 
and rubbish ; Chinese urchins cail you naughty names, 
and the women run from you into their house; Japan- 
ese children gracefully salute you, and Niponese 
women will exert themselves to become agreeable to 
you. Ah Sin’s babies yell and cry all day and night; 
the ‘ toosty-wootsies” of Nipon, like sensible people, 
keep their mouths shut and treat the world with the 
equanimity of a stoic. A Japanese tea-house posi- 
tively attracts you to stay, in orderto enjoy its 
cleanliness, the tastefulness of its little garden, and the 
courtesy of its charming servants; a Chinese inn 
repels you by its diametrical contrast; the dress of the 
Dai Niponese, both froma point of usefulness and 
comeliness, has never been surpassed by any nation, 
no matter whether ancient, medieval, or modern ; 
the habiliment of the black-haired race of Han—a 
bundle of clothas shapely and serviceable as a flour- 
bag. The Japanese language, though it cannot boast of 
long tailed words in os?ty and ation, sounds exceed- 
ingly sweet, almost as euphonious as the Italian, but 
Chinese speech is ‘quaint and olden,” and beats all 
gibberish into a cocked hat, and strikes you as being 
invented in order to imitate the execrable chirping -of 
‘ scissor-grinders ? and the buzzing of bumble-bees. 
Womankind in the “ Land of the Rising Sun” enjoys 
almost all the privileges of her fair sisters in the 
West; in the “ Land of the Vermilion Pencil” the 
social status of the gentle sex stands in direct con- 
trariety, the woman being at the best her ‘lord and 
master’s” slave. ‘The Niponese people are always 
anxious to hurry—often heedlessly—along the path of 
occidental civilization; the "child-like and bland 
Chinee,” however, moves along in the same direction 
at a snail’s pace, always suspiciously viewing foreign 
innovations, and most reluctantly parting from his 
fossilized usages. Even in the animal kingdom 
the difference is emphatically noticeable. Chinese 
dogs are imbued with the spirit of mandarins and 
baik in chorus after every foreigner who passes; 
Japanese dogs are inspired with the courtesy of their 
masters and are incapable of such insolence. And so 
forth, ad infinitum, ‘fo enumerate scores of similar 
striking contradictions, which characterize the two 
nations under review, would not be difficult, but as I 
intend to revert to them again in the course of my 
jottings, as opportunity offers, I pass lo the contents 
of a few stray leaves of the diary | conscientiously 
kept during a four weeks’ residence in the Mikado’s 
Empire. 

It will be apparent that there is about this writ- 
ting a certain freshness of enthusiasm. We 
doubt whether the privileges of the fair sex and 
the silent courtesy of the dogs would have sur- 
vived to be described in his records had the 
author remained longer than a month in Japan, 
But he isa pleasant sunny-hearted voyager, and 
when we remember with what ecstasy we too, 
twenty-two years ago—cheu fugaces Postume! 
Postume! fresh from the stifling atmosphere 
and sun-scorched crags of China, breathed the 
pellucid air and gazed on the soft scenery of 
this much favoured Jand, we can peruse with 
uncritical gladness the rapsodies of Mr. Navarra. 
He enjoyed his holiday immensely and would 
fain give others a share in the enjoyment. A 
book evidently compiled with that object and 
that only, deserves to be read in the spirit of its 


writer. 


public, or without just cause allows business 
that complaint be at once made to the head of 
the office concerned, and that a written com- 
munication in the same sense be addressed to 
the Department, whither it may be forwarded 


The survival of official 
manners is very obstinate in Japan. Officials 


It is 


Count 


The author, being fresh 


It is highly problematical whether the student, who, 


** with extensive view, 
Surveys mankind from China to Peru,” 


Ir is reassuring to find that thoughtful Japanese 
writers are raising their voices against the pre- 
sent tendency to carry political differences into 
the intercourse of every-day life. The Shogyo 
Shimpo has an excellent article on the subject. 
It points out that, whereas the true object of 
political parties is to promote the prosperity 
of the country, the result effected by them in 
practice, according to present appearances, is to 
set men against cach other and to interrupt the 
course of trade. Above all to be condemned is 
the practice of pushing political disputes to the 
extreme of personal violence. The Soshr, by 
Nevertheless, no matter in what direction you direct whom this proclivity is exhibited so strongly, 
your attention, whether to character, language, dress, ; 5 
or manners and customs in general, you find that the lare a disgrace to Japan. The conduct of such 
sombre ''Chinee” varies more from the cheerful intemperate, semi-barbarous persons furnishes 


‘* Japanee,” than the " unspeakabie ” ‘lurk differs from . : 
he M prilliant ” Gaul. Let me just enumerate a few of ! the very strongest conceivable argument against 


for study, than is the case with China and Japan. 
Here we have two nations, only divided from each 
other by a sea which one of the ‘‘ greyhounds ” of the 
Western ocean could cross in less than twenty-four 
hours, yet, in all Europe, from the sunny shores of 
Southern Italy, to the barren cliffs of the furthest 
Scandinavia, you will not meet with two countries, the 
people of which are so emphatically unlike each other 
as these inhabiting the “ Land of the Vermilion Pencil 
and Golden Lilies," and the ‘‘ Land of the Rising Sun 
and Dragon-Fly.” This fact seems all the more strange 
when we consider that both China and Japan have 
drawn their culture from sources which, if not exactly 
identical, are certainly closely related, whilst, more- 
over, both countries—at least the far greater part of 
each—have embraced a system of faith and worship 
which is traced back to the same founder—Buddha. 
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a tobacconist, Haségawa Tonesaburo, living in 
Jimbo-cho, Kanda, but the notion of a landed 
proprietor’s son demeaning himself by such an 
occupation, caused him much discontent. When 
Count Goto entered the Cabinet, and a commo- 
tion arose among the Sésh# in consequence, Aki- 
yama enrolled himself in a band of assassins 
pledged to kill the Count. By and by, however, 
the youth began to appreciate the facts of the 
Count’s ‘action and to learn the opinions of 
thoughtful persons. He recognised that the 
project of assassination was dictated not by 
patriotism but by insanity. His impulse then 
was to confess, but remembering that if he did, 
he must bring trouble on his associates, while if 
he did not, they would count on his assistance, 
he saw nothing for it but to take his own life. 
All this was set forth in the document found 
on his person, and of course the revelation 
caused some excitement. But Akiyama was 
not destined to live in history as a mis- 
guided but repentant patriot. The police 
took his case in hand, and ascertained, 
without much difficulty, that .so far from 
being the accomplice of political assassins, he 
had in truth bee engaged in a very different 
kind of escapade, the theft of thirty yen. Con- 
fronted by the immediate prospect of having 
this ignoble crime brought home to him, he did 
what people in similar circumstances have done 
ere now, went and had a final debauch and then 
stabbed himself, leaving behind him an elabo- 
rate statement which he doubtless hoped would 
avert the infamy of thieving and replace it by 
ihe notoriety of political assassination. His so- 
called ‘* band of associates ” turn out to be one 
man, who either helped to purloin the thirty yen 


-——__._or shared them with the purloiner. Thus Nishi- 


no Buntaro has had one imitator at a long dis- 
tance. 


Ir may be acrumb of comfort to those whose 
nerves are agitated by the recent stories of a 
probably pending great earthquake to know that 
Miharaizan in the Island of Oshima, commonly 
known to foreigners as Vries Island, is in fiercely 
active eruption. This report reaches us from 
Captain C. Nye, of the Hiroshima Maru, who 
passed it on Saturday morning. The eruption is 
of.such a nature that it attracted attention on 
board the steamer ata great distance, and on 
nearing the island the outbreak was ascertained 
to be at the western base of the mountain. From 
this it would appear that a new crater has been 
formed, as the old crater is at the top of the 
mountain, though there is a place about 15 cho 
to the south-west where smoke is always issuing 
from the sands. If there is anything in the sug- 
gestion that the activity of volcanoes wards off 
or reduces the intensity of seismic phenomena, 
then this eruption may be looked upon as a 
source of relief to the system which produces so 
many earthquakes in our neighbourhood, the 
centre of which is supposed to be the Bay. 
Miharaizan, according to the “ Nihongi,” is said 
to have been an active volcano so far back as 
684 a.p., but the earliest authentic notice of its 
activity appears to have been taken in 1421, 
when the sea boiled and the fish died in shoals. 
Tn 1684 an eruption commenced which lasted 
seven years, and in 1703 there wasa great earth- 
quake and tidal wave, and a part of the island 
broke down and formed the present harbour. 
In 1777 the mountain was in active eruption, 
and the island was covered several inches 
deep with ashes, such phenomena being almost 


the débris, were burned. 
ber of lives lost was seven, including Jarvis. | horcor and excitement to stay more than a minute or two. 


scarcely fail to strengthen the hands of the 
anti-railway party in China. One of the pas- 
sengers in the up train contributes the following 
account to the Cizuese Times :— 


constantly repeated from that date till 1792. 
It was then quiet till 1837, and more or less 
in action for the following twenty years. An- 
other lull then took place; when, in 1868, it 
again broke out, and continued in action four 
days. The next eruption occurred in 1876, 
and lasted nearly two months, and it was during 
this period, on the 18th January, 1877, that a 
steamer was engaged and a party from Yoko- 
hama paid a visit to the scene. The most de- 
structive eruptions of Miharaizan were pro- 
bably those of 1781 and 1789, as during the 
latter, the village of Shimotaka was entirely de- 
stroyed and the people and their houses com- 
pletely buried in ashes. There are at present 
six villages on the island, containing a popu- 
lation of 5,000 persons, mostly fishermen. 


On arriving at the Tong-ku station at 4.40 p.m., we 
found that the train would be delayed, owing to the non- 
arrival of that from Lu-tai. After Igng waiting, the com- 
ing of an engine proved that an accident had occurred at 
that station. ‘The driver of the engine waiting there, had 
injured his left hand by the bursting of a gun. He had 
accordingly come straight on alone, but reported that the 
Lu-tai train would svon follow. : 

Then came a prolonged delay. The crowd upon the 
platform at Tong-ku was considerable, and grew anxious 
as hour after hour passed without further news. It was 
nearly S p m. before the Lu-tai train came in, and it was a 
little after 8 o’clock before we got away. It seemed as 
though all possible chances of accident had been discussed, 
and among them fears had been expressed lest the down 
train from Tientsin should leave the half-way station before 
our arrival there. The railway officials, however, regarded 
this as the one danger which was non-existent, the system 
on which the line was worked rendering it impossible. 
Alas ! enough thought was not give to the chances of un- 
reliability on the part of those who were depended upon tu 
to carry out this protective arrangement. 

It_was, of course, quite dark when we started, but every 
one appeared to be so relieved by the prospect of reaching 
Tientsin by 9.30 or thereabouts that there was general 
good temper, and a disposition to make the best of the dis- 
comforts of the time. Happily, too, the driver of the up 
train seems to have acted with thoughtful prudence. 
Accordingly, he put on a very moderate speed, and, as he 
told me, kept a constant and careful look out for crossings. 
I did not look at my watch, but judge it must have been 
about 8.30 when the accident occurred. The passengers 
in the up train suffered a singularly slight shock consider- 
ing the terrible circmstances. This was doubtless owing 
largely to the fact that a number of heavily loaded coal 
trucks were between the passenger carriages and the 
engine, which broke the force of the collision. Besides this 
the driver, recognising the approach of danger of some 
kind, had, I believe, reversed his engine, though not in 
time todo more than check its furward movement. We 
were still moving whenthe ‘lientsin train ran into us. 
From the terrific wrecic which resulted, it is probable that 
the Tientsin train was travelling at a high rate of speed. 

As I have said, we in the hinder carriages of the up train 
were not severely shaken There were one or two sharp 
jerks, and then a blow which threw some of the passengeis 
forward, but nothing which might not have been caused by 
our having knocked down one of the road gates about 
which we had been joking a little while before. Indeed, 
some one made the remark that this was probably the 
case. But almost immediately the driver cf our train 
came up the centre of the carriage, and a look at his face 
was enough. He was seeking for help. He said, “ This 
is a most serious business, gentlemen. My mates are lying 
fast in the engine. The other train has run into us, and 
J have no one to assist me. My heart is breaking, and I do 
not know what todo.’? Of course all the k-uropean gentle- 
men present were at once eager to do all that was poss ble. 

Looking out we saw flames, but at first supposed it was 
some small roadside hut set en fire possibly by sparks from 
the engine. There was a minute or two’s further delay 
from the natural alarm of the natives, and the necessary 
removal of the ladies and children to the part of the carriage 
furthest from the engine. But certainly five minutes could 
not have passed from the time of the shock until I stocd 
opposite the flaming carriages. ‘here were two passenger 
carriages in the down train, One was apparently empty. 

The other was enveloped in fire, but one could not say 
whether it, was cccupied or not. There was a very high 


Futy particulars of the shocking accident on 
the Tientsin-Tongku Section of the China Rail- 
way are given by the Chinese Times. The cause 
of the accident was very simple. The down-train 
from Tientsin left the mid-way station at Chun- 
liang-chéng without waiting until the up-train had 
passed. It is almost incredible that anything so 
wildly reckless can have been done, but such is 
the story. The driver's name was Jarvis. The 
standing order of the line is that all trains must 
be detained at Chun-liang-chéng until trains 
going in the opposite direction have entered the 
station and come to a standstill. The train 
driven by Jarvis waited at this place for two 
hours, but no sign of the up train was seen. 
Jarvis seems to have then lost patience. It is 
alleged -that the station-master, breaksman, and 
guayd remonstrated against his going on, but 
he only ‘swore at them,” blew his whistle three 
times and then started. Whether he was drunk, 
as some suppose, or whether he acted under 
some false impression, will probably never be 
known, for he was one of the victims of his own 
rashness. After the collision he was found face 
downwards on his engine, his two stokers being 
almost uninjured. Jarvis seemed dazed and 
was unable to keep his feet. He retained con- 
sciousness, however, and answered questions. 
He was carried to the up-train, but on its arrival 
at Tong-ku he was found to be quite dead, sitting 
upright with his eyes wide open. The cause of 
the delay in the movements of the train for 
which Jarvis should have waited, was a fierce 
gale of wind which had been blowing all day. 
It appears, also, that the water supplied to 
the engines is bad, and that they have been 
unable of late to keep time. These circum- 
stance sought to have warned the drivers to 
exercise additional caution. The up train was 
carefully driven. The engine-man, Dawson, 
kept a sharp look-out and succeeded in almost 
bringing his train to a standstill before the 
collision occurred. In his train were nine 
foreigners, including three children, and about 
a hundred Chinese, some of them students en 
route to Peking to attend these examinations. 


stance we were indelited in part for our escape. The 
vehicles burnt like matchwood, with a roar. On the one 
side there was no approach through the dense smoke, 
‘but, on the other, one cuuld stand four or five feet away. 
As it was but too plainly evident that even if any 
persens were in the first carriage they must be already 
past human help, I with others went elsewhere to 
seek for possible survivors. I should add that I was 
in time to see one man drawn out of the flames by 


whom we were able to assist were found with difficulty, 
most of them lying upon the ground. ‘The driver of our 
own train with great exertion managed to extricate 
his stokers, and we carried them with others to the car- 
tiaees behind. ‘This driver, Dawson, behaved throughout 
with most admirable bravery and coolness, and the deep 
anxiety he showed for the poor stokers under his charge 
showed him tu have a noble heart, It is to be hoped that 
his efforts to save life will not pass unrewarded. arvis, 
the driver of the Tientsin train, was drawn (by Captain Mc- 
Clure I think) from the plate of the engine, where he was 
lying face downwards. tle was not only conscious, though 
partly stunned, but he was seemingly unhurt. We carried 
him also to the rear. I saw him once afterwards, and he 
answered a question put to him. It was a surprise to learn, 
on our arrival at Tong-ku, that he was dead. 

Having done all we could for the injured, our anxiety 
was to separate unbroken carriages of both trains from the 


None of these were injured, Dawson himself,| wreck. Indeed (as far as the train passenger carriages 
were concerned), this had been done at once, from the fear 


though thrown some thirty feet from his CUSINE, | of further sacrifice of life. Happily, none of the carriages 


received only a shaking, but one of his firemen | had left te Hee and, aa the help of a few natives 
ae eae BE tae oe % we succeeded in placing a sufficient space between the dif- 
was So severely injured that he died the follow- ferent parts of the trains to ensure safety. Nota little 
ing morning. <A few minutes after isi property must also have been saved by this course. 
§ 5 : ter the collision Now I had time to return to the fire. But such a 
the two passenger carriages of the down-train | terrible scene is not to be described. It wili be a dreadful 
; fae memory to all who saw it. ‘Ihe flames raged for three 
caught fire presumably because the passengers hours at least. When lagain saw them, the second and 
had lit a portable charceal stove—and five pecmunily unpreupien corer was half consumed. As 
; : 7 7 o the firs he now open sides revealed the fact that 
persons, who were lying either dead or dying in| one could not even guess how many had there met a 
dreadful end. I tried to count, and thought I could make 
Altogether the num out eight burning corpses, but it was not possible amid the 


The interlocked and piled up iron monsters, the sheets of 


The accident is most unfortunate as it can flame and smoke, that blood-red furnace with its victims, the 


wind blowing diagonally across the track, ‘To this circum. - 


Chinese, who, if not dead then, died soon after. ‘Ihe few’ 


vr 
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were clean oF spcee ek Sette wind hess the Department depend largely upon the be- 
te oe ane wiles one would pay ti gladly forget. haviour of those connected with them, and that 
was one of the hardest things to bear, "There. be iets 8 itis the duty of every official to be kind and 
the midst of that desolate pens with absolutely no re-| unassuming to all persons entitled to avail them- 
sources or means to do anything, On either side of the 7 : 
track was a deep wide trench full of water, but we could} Selves of his services. The public, so far 
Oe re om a ee he eras oma call. All atl from being rendered reluctant to face the aits 
cars and to scek tu minimize the destruction. of officialdom clothed in a little brief authority, 

een | should be able to feel that they may always 
count on ready and polite attention.. Count 
Goto concludes this notice—which is to be kept 
constantly posted in every office under the juris- 
diction of the Department—by a warning that 
hereafter any official who, by word or deed, is 
found to have behaved rudely or brusquely | 
towards an applicant, shall be held guilty of a 
breach of discipline and punished accordingly. 
Appended to the notice is another, which the 
Hochi Shimbun thus transcribes :—‘ Whenever 
any official connected with the Postal and Tele- 
graph Service, behaves improperly towards the 
public, or without just cause allows business 
entrusted to him to be delayed, it is requested 
that complaint be at once made to the head of 
the office concerned, and that a written com- 
munication in the same sense be addressed to 
the Department, whither it may be forwarded 
free of charge.” Count Goto will take great 
credit by this measure. The survival of official 
manners is very obstinate in Japan. Officials 
have not yet fully learned that they are servants 
of the public, and that the meanest unit of the 
population is as much entitled to be treated 
courteously and helpfully as a Minister of State. 
The police are digesting the lesson rapidly. On 
the whole their bearing is excellent, though they 
are still somewhat prone to roll into one the 
functions of the constable and the judge. It is 
in offices such as those of the Department of 
Communications and of the non-official railways 
that most room for improvement exists. Count 
Goto has, therefore, taken a step that should 
serve as an example to others in authority. 


the many marked distinctions. In Japan neatness 
and order reign supreme; in China all appears utter 
decay and confusion. Niponese cleanliness is strik- 
ingly opposed to Ah Sin’s filth. A yard of spare 
ground alongside a cottage in Japan always contains 
some tiny shrub, a few tastefully arranged pebbles, and 
perhaps a miniature fish-pond and fountain, but in the 
Celestial Empire the same would be a heap of filth 
and rubbish ; Chinese urchins cail you naughty names, 
and the women run from you into their house; Japan- 
ese children gracefully salute you, and Niponese 
women will exert themselves to become agreeable to 
you. Ah Sin’s babies yell and cry all day and night ; 
the ‘‘ toosty-wootsies” of Nipon, like sensible people, 
keep their mouths shut and treat the world with the 
equanimity of a stoic. A Japanese tea-house posi- 
tively attracts you to stay, in order to enjoy its 
cleanliness, the tastefulness of its little garden, and the 
courtesy of its charming servants; a Chinese inn 
repels you by its diametrical contrast; the dress of the 
Dai Niponese, both froma point of usefulness and 
comeliness, has never been surpassed by any nation, 
no matter whether ancient, medizval, or modern; 
the habiliment of the black-haired race of Han—a 
bundle of cloth as shapely and serviceable as a flour- 
bag. The Japanese language, though it cannot boast of 
long tailed words in ostty and ation, sounds exceed- 
ingly sweet, almost as euphonious as the Italian, but 
Chinese speech is ‘quaint and olden,” and beats all 
gibberish into a cocked hat, and strikes you as being 
invented in order to imitate the execrable chirping -of 
‘' scissor-grinders ’ and the buzzing of bumble-becs. 
Womankind in the ‘ Land of the Rising Sun” enjoys 
almost all the privileges of her fair sisters in the 
West; in the ‘ Land of the Vermilion Pencil” the 
social status of the gentle sex stands in direct con- 
trariety, the woman being at the best her ‘lord and 
master’s” slave. ‘The Niponese people are always 
anxious to hurry—often heedlessly—along the path of 
occidental civilization; the "child-like and bland 
Chiuee,” however, moves along in the same direction 
at a snail’s pace, always suspiciously viewing foreign 
innovations, and most reluctantly parting from his 
fossilized usages. Even in the animal kingdom 
the difference is emphatically noticeable. Chinese 
dogs are imbued with the spirit of mandarins and 
baik in chorus after every foreigner who passes; 
Japanese dogs are inspired with the courtesy of their 
masters and areincapable of such insolence. And so 
forth, ad infinitum, ‘To enumerate scores of similar 
striking contradictions, which characterize the two 
nations under review, would not be difficult, but as I 
intend to revert to them again in the course of my 
jottings, as opportunity offers, I pass to the contents 
of a few stray leaves of the diary | conscientiously 
kept during a four weeks’ residence in the Mikado’s 
Empire. 

It will be apparent that there is about this writ- 
ting a certain freshness of enthusiasm. We 
doubt whether the privileges of the fair sex and 
the silent courtesy of the dogs would have sur- 
vived to be described in his records had the 
author remained longer than a month in Japan. 
But he isa pleasant sunny-hearted voyager, and 
when we remember with what ecstasy we too, 
twenty-two years ago—cheu fugaces Postume! 
Postume! fresh from the stifling atmosphere 
and sun-scorched crags of China, breathed the 
pellucid air and gazed on the soft scenery of 
this much favoured land, we can peruse with 
uncritical gladness the rapsodies of Mr. Navarra. 
He enjoyed his holiday immensely and would 
fain give others a share in the enjoyment. A 
book evidently compiled with that object and 
that only, deserves to be read in the spirit of its 


writer. 


Canpipartss for election to the House of Re- 
presentatives must be at least thirty years of age. 
The 77é Shimpo considers this limit too strict. 
Oar contemporary acknowledges that at first it 
doubted whether the House might not be found 
to contain a majority of youths disposed to 
spend their time in theoretical discussions. But 
this apprehension appears to be chimerical in 
view of the fact that, although the minimum age 
for membership of the Local Assemblies is 25 
years, only five per cent. of the members actually 
elected are below thirty. The tendency of 
Japanese electors is evidently to choose men of 
mature years, and with this experience to guide 
them, the framers of the Constitution might 
safely have prescribed twenty-five instead of 
thirty as the age for eligible members of Parlia- 
ment. So at least thinks the Z#. It holds 
that in Japan a man’s life is generally comprised 
between fifteen and fifty. His faculties mature 
faster than the faculties of Occidentals, but 
whether they decline at an earlier period, our 
contemporary does not distinctly say. History 
shows, at all events, that mere youths have often 
displayed great qualities in this country. A 
striking example is furnished by recent annals, 
for several of the chief workers in the cause of the 
Restoration twenty-two years ago, are to-day in 
the prime of life. It is conceivable, therefore, 
that by closing the doors of the Diet to all 
under thirty years of age, some men of ability 


and competence may be excluded. 
* 


* # 

We confess that, with the Séshz before our 
eyes, our disposition is to strongly endorse the 
prudence of the framers of the Constitution in 
this particular. Precocious _ self-sufficiency 
seems, in our humble judgment, to be a marked 
tendency of the rising generation. That there 
are strong and palpable reasons why this should 
be so, does not make the fact less disquieting 
so far as the immediate future is concerned. 
By and by, no doubt, age will regain the rever- 
ence and obedience that are its due, but for the 
moment it is ata discount. If then the Con- 
stitution errs, iterrs wisely. To enlarge a gift 
is always easy: to reduce it, very difficult. 
Leaders of liberal reform movements in the 
Japan of the future will have a margin to work 
on, which is surely as it should be. Everything 
given by the Constitution is experimental. It 
will be time enough to give more when experi- 
ence has shown that the people are capable of 
using the gift without abusing it. 


“Scenzs in the Land of the Dragon Fly” is a 
litle book. of 119 pages by Mr. B. R. A. Na- 
varra, reprinted from the Shanghai Courrier. 
It is pleasantly written, with frequent ‘ drop- 
ping” into poetry, and rarer misconceptions 
than are generally embodied by travellers in 
their tales of Japan. The author, being fresh 
from Chinese experiences, is naturally much 
struck by the contrast between the manners and 
characters of the two neighbouring peoples. 
He commences his volume by a summary of 


these contrasts :— 


It is highly problematical whether the student, who, 
** with extensive view, 
Surveys mankind from China to Peru,” 

will find two other countries, neighbotiring each other, 
which, though inhabited by a people that in common 
belief belong to the same race—the Mongolian—show 
so many striking dissimilarities in character, manners, 
and customs, and who offer a more interesting subject 
for study, than isthe case with China and Japan. 
Here we have two nations, only divided from each 
other by a sea which one of the ‘' greyhounds” of the 
Western ocean could cross in less than twenty-four 
hours, yet, in all Europe, from the sunny shores of 
Southern Italy, to the barren cliffs of the furthest 
Scandinavia, you will not meet with two countries, the 
people of which are so emphatically unlike each other 
as these inhabiting the “ Land of the Vermilion Pencil 
and Golden Lilies,” and the ‘' Land of the Rising Sun 
and Dragon-Fly.” This fact seems all the more strange 
when we consider that both China and Japan have 
drawn their culture from sources which, if not exactly 
identical, are certainly closely related, whilst, more- 
over, both countries—at least the far greater part of 
each—have embraced a system of faith and worship 


which is traced back to the same founder—Buddha. | extreme of personal violence. The Soshz, by 
Nevertheless, no matter in what direction you direct 


; whom this proclivity is exhibited so strongly, 
your attention, whether to character, language, dress, | ¢ : 
or manners and customs in general, you find that the! are a disgrace to Japan. The conduct of such 
sombre "'Chinee” varies more from the cheerful | intemperate, semi-barbarous persons furnishes 


‘“ Japanee,” than the  unspeakabie ” ‘lurk differs from = 7 
i brillant ” Gaul. Let me just enumerate a few of ! the very strongest conceivable argument against 


Ir is reassuring to find that thoughtful Japanese 
writers are raising their voices against the pre- 
sent tendency to carry political differences into 
the intercourse of every-day life. The Shogyo 
Shimpo has an excellent article on the subject. 
It points out that, whereas the true object of 
political parties is to promote the prosperity 
of the country, the result effected by them in 
practice, according to present appearances, is to 
set men against cach other and to interrupt the 
course of trade. Above all to be condemned is 
the practice of pushing political disputes to the 


H.E. Count Goro has taken a step which de- 
serves the heartiest commendation. He has 
issued, to all officials of the Communications 
Department, whether in post offices, telegraph 
offices, or postal savings banks, instructions 
enjoining the duty of treating every member of 
the public, irrespective of social or official posi- 
tion, with politeness and civility. Especially in 
respect of females, old people, and those of ten- 
der years, the Minister dwells upon the import- 
ance of avoiding every assumption of authority 
or show of officialdom. He justly says that the 
credit and usefulness of the various branches of 
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a tobacconist, Hasegawa Tonesaburo, living in 
Jimbo-cho, Kanda, but the notion of a landed 
proprietor’s son demeaning himself by such an 
occupation, caused him much discontent. When 
Count Goto entered the Cabinet, and a commo- 
tion arose among the Séshz in consequence, Aki- 
yama enrolled himself in a band of assassins 
pledged to kill the Count. By and by, however, 
the youth began to appreciate the facts of the 
Count’s faction and to learn the opinions of 
thoughtful persons. He recognised that the 
project of assassination was dictated not by 
patriotism but by insanity. His impulse then 
was to confess, but remembering that if he did, 
he must bring trouble on his associates, while if 
he did not, they would count on his assistance, 
he saw nothing for it but to take his own life. 
All this was set forth in the document found 
on his person, and of course the revelation 
caused some excitement. But Akiyama was 
not destined to live in history as a mis- 
guided but repentant patriot. The police 
took his case in hand, and ascertained, 
without much difficulty, that.so far from 
being the accomplice of political assassins, he 
had in truth been engaged in a very different 
kind of escapade, the theft of thirty yen. Con- 
fronted by the immediate prospect of having 
this ignoble crime brought home to him, he did 
what people in similar circumstances have done 
ere now, went and had a final debauch and then 
stabbed himself, leaving behind him an elabo- 


rate statement which he doubtless hoped would 


avert the infamy of thieving and replace it by 
ihe notoriety of political assassination. His so- 
called ‘‘ band of associates ” turn out to be one 
man, who either helped to purloin the thirty yen 


~-———or shared them with the purloiner. Thus Nishi- 
no Buntaro has had one imitator at a long dis- 
tance. 


Ir may be acrumb of comfort to those whose 
nerves are agitated by the recent stories of a 
probably pending great earthquake to know that 
Miharaizan in the Island of Oshima, commonly 
known to foreigners as Vries Island, is in fiercely 
active eruption. This report reaches us from 
Captain C. Nye, of the Hiroshima Maru, who 
passed it on Saturday morning. The eruption is 
of.such a nature that it attracted attention on 
board the steamer ata great distance, and on 
nearing the island the outbreak was ascertained 
to be at the western base of the mountain. From 
this it would appear that a new crater has been 
formed, as the old crater is at the top of the 
mountain, though there is a place about 15 cho 
to the south-west where smoke is always issuing 
from the sands, If there is anything in the sug- 
gestion that the activity of volcanoes wards off 
or reduces the intensity of seismic phenomena, 
then this eruption may be looked upon as a 
source of relief to the system which produces so 
many earthquakes in our neighbourhood, the 
centre of which is supposed to be the Bay. 
Miharaizan, according to the “ Nihongi,” is said 
to have been an active volcano so far back as 
684 a.v., but the earliest authentic notice of its 
activity appears to have been taken in 1421, 
when the sea boiled and the fish died in shoals. 
Tn 1684 an eruption commenced which lasted 
seven years, and in 1703 there wasa great earth- 
quake and tidal wave, and a part of the island 
broke down and formed the present harbour. 
In 1777 the mountain was in active eruption, 
and the island was covered several inches 
deep with ashes, such phenomena being almost 


constantly repeated from that date till 1792. 
It was then quiet till 1837, and more or less 
in action for the following twenty years. An- 
other lull then took place; when, in 1868, it 
again broke out, and continued in action four 
days. The next eruption occurred in 1876, 
and lasted nearly two months, and it was during 
this period, on the 18th January, 1877, that a 
steamer was engaged and a party from Yoko- 
hama paid a visit to the scene. The most de- 
structive eruptions of Miharaizan were pro- 
bably those of 1781 and 1789, as during the 


latter, the village of Shimotaka was entirely de- 
stroyed and the people and their houses com- 
pletely buried in ashes. There are at present 
six villages on the island, containing a popu- 


lation of 5,000 persons, mostly fishermen. 


Futx particulars of the shocking accident on 
the Tientsin-Tongku Section of the China Rail- 
way are given by the Chinese Times. The cause 
of the accident was very simple. The down-train 
from Tientsin left the mid-way station at Chun- 
liang-chéng without wailing until the up-train had 
passed. It is almost incredible that anything so 
wildly reckless can have been done, but such is 
The 
standing order of the line is that all trains must 
be detained at Chun-liang-chéng until trains 
going in the opposite direction have entered the 
The train 
driven by Jarvis waited at this place for two 
hours, but no sign of the up train was seen. 
It is 
alleged -that the station-master, breaksman, and 
guard remonstrated against his going on, but 
he only “ swore at them,” blew his whistle three 
Whether he was drunk, 
as some suppose, or whether he acted under 
some false impression, will probably never be 
known, for he was one of the victims of his own 
After the collision he was found face 
downwards on his engine, his two stokers being 
Jarvis seemed dazed and 
He retained con- 
sciousness, however, and answered questions. 
He was carried to the up-train, but on its arrival 
at Tong-ku he was found to be quite dead, sitting 
The cause of 
the delay in the movements of the train for 
which Jarvis should have waited, was a fierce 
gale of wind which had been blowing all day. 
It appears, also, that the water supplied to 
the engines is bad, and that they have been 
These circum- 
stance sought to have warned the drivers to 
The up train was 
The engine-man, Dawson, 
kept a sharp look-out and succeeded in almost 
bringing his train to a standstill before the 
In his train were nine 
foreigners, including three children, and about 


the story. The driver’s name was Jarvis. 


station and come to a standstill. 


Jarvis seems to have then lost patience. 


times and then started. 


rashness. 


almost uninjured. 
was unable to keep his feet. 


upright with his eyes wide open. 


unable of late to keep time. 


exercise additional caution. 
carefully driven. 


collision occurred. 
ahundred Chinese, some of them students en 
route to Peking to attend these examinations. 
None of these were injured. Dawson himself, 
though thrown some thirty feet from his engine, 
received only a shaking, but one of his firemen 
was So severely injured that he died the follow- 
ing morning. A few minutes after the collision 
the two passenger carriages of the down-irain 
caught fire—presumably because the passengers 
had lit a portable charcoal stove—and five 
persons, who were lying either dead or dying in 
the débris, were burned. Altogether the num- 
ber of lives lost was seven, including Jarvis. 


The accident is most unfortunate as it can 


scarcely fail to strengthen the hands of the 
anti-railway party in China. One of the pas- 
sengers in the up train contributes the following 
account to the Cizuese Times :— 


On arriving at the Tong-ku station at 4.40 p.m., we 
found that the train would be delayed, owing to the non- 
arrival of that from Lu-tai. After Igng waiting, the com- 
ing of an engine proved that an accident had occurred at 
that station. The diver of the engine waiting there, had 
injured his left hand by the bursting of a gun. He had 
accordingly come straight on alone, but reported that the 
Lu-tai train would soon follow. . 

‘Then came a prolonged delay. The crowd upon the 
platform at Tong-ku was considerable, and grew anxious 
as hour after hour passed without further news. It was 
nearly 8 p m. before the Lu-tai train came in, and it was a 
little after 8 o’clock before we got away. It seemed as 
though all possible chances of accident had been discussed, 
and among them fears had been expressed lest the down 
train from Tientsin should leave the half-way station before 
our arrival there. The railway officials, however, regarded 
this as the one danger which was non-existent, the system 
on which the line was worked rendering it impossible. 
Alas ! enough thought was not give to the chances of un- 
reliability on the part of those who were depended upon tu 
to carry out this protective arrangement. 

It was, of course, quite dark when we started, but every 
one appeared to be so relieved by the prospect of reaching 
Tientsin by 9.30 or thereabouts that there was general 
good temper, and a disposition to make the best of the dis- 
comforts of the time. Happily, too, the driver of the up 
train seems to have acted with thoughtful prudence. 
Accordingly, he put on a very moderate speed, and, as he 
told me, kept a constant and careful look out for crossings. 
I did not look at my watch, but judge it must have been 
about 8.30 when the accident occurred. The passengers 
in the up train suffered a singularly slight shock consider- 
ing the terrible circmstances. This was doubtless owing 
largely to the fact that a number of heavily loaded coal 
trucks were between the passenger carriages and the 
engine, which broke the force of the collision. Besides this 
the driver, recognising the approach of danger of some 
kind, had, I believe, reversed his engine, though not in 
time todo more than check its furward movement. We 
were still moving whenthe ‘Tientsin train ran into us. 
From the terrific wrecit which resulted, it is probable that 
the Tientsin train was travelling at a high rate of speed. 

As I have said, we in the hinder carriages of the up train 
were not severely shaken There were one or two sharp 
jerks, and then a blow which threw some of the passengeis 
forward, but nothing which might not have been caused by 
our having knocked down one of the road gates about 
which we had been joking a little while before. Indeed, 
some one made the remark that this was probably the 
case. But almost immediately the driver of our train 
came up the centre of the carriage, and a luok at his face 
was enough. He was seeking for help. He said, “ This 
is a most serious business, gentlemen. My mates are lying 
fast in the engine. The other train has run into us, and 
have no one to assist me. My heart is breaking, and I do 
not know what todo.” Of course all the uropean gentle- 
men present were at once eager to do all that was poss:ble. 

Looking out we saw flames, but at first supposed it was 
some small roadside hut set tn fire possibly by sparks from 
the engine. There was a minute or two’s further delay 
from the natural alarm of the natives, and the necessary 
removal of the ladies and children to the part of the carriage 
furthest from the engine. But certainly five minutes could 
not have passed from the time of the shock until I stocd 
opposite the flaming carriages. ‘There were two passenger 
carriages in the down train, One was apparently empty. 
The other was enveloped in fire, but one could not sa 
whether it was cccupied or not. There was a very Ligh 
wind blowing diagonally across the track, 
stance we were indebted in part for our escape. The 
vehicles burnt like matchwood, with a roar. On the one 
side there was no approach through the dense smoke, 
‘but, on the other, one could stand four or five feet away. 
As it was but too plainly evident that even if any 
persons were in the first carriage they must be already 
past human help, I with others went elsewhere to 
seek for possible survivors. I should add that I was 
in time to see one man drawn out of the flames by 
Chinese, who, if not deadthen, died soon after. 
whom we were able to assist were found with difficulty, 
most of them lying upon the ground. ‘Ihe driver of our 
own train with great exertion managed to extricate 
his stokers, and we carried them with others to the car- 
tiages behind. ‘This driver, Dawson, behaved throughout 
with most admirable bravery and cuolness, and tke deep 
anxiety he showed for the poor stokers under his charge 
showed him tu have a noble heart, It is to be hoped that 
his efforts to save life will not pass unrewarded. arvis, 
the driver of the Tientsin train, was drawn (by Captain Mc- 
Clure I think) from the plate of the engine, where he was 
lying face downwards. te was not only conscious, though 
partly stunned, but he was seemingly unhurt. We carried 
him also to the rear. I saw him once afterwards, and he 
answered a question put to him. It was a surprise to learn, 
on our arrival at Tong-ku, that he was dead. 

Having done all we could for the injured, our anxiety 
was to separate unbroken carriages of both trains from the 
wreck. Indeed (as far as the train passenger carriages 
were concerned), this had been done at once, from the fear 
of further sacrifice of life. Happily, none of the carriages 
had left the metals, and, with the help of a few natives 
we succeeded in placing a sufficient space between the dif- 
ferent paris of the trains to ensure safety. Not a little 
property must also have been saved by this course. 

Now I had time to return to the fire. But such a 
terrible scene is not to be described. It wili be a dreadful 
memory to all who saw it. ‘Jhe flames raged for three 
hours at least. When I again saw them, the second and 
scemingly unoccupied carriage was half consumed. As 
to the first, the now open sides revealed the fact that 
one could not even guess how many had there met a 
dreadful end. I tried to count, and thought I could make 
out eight burning corpses, but it was not possible amid the 
horror and excitement to stay more than a minute or two. 
The interlocked and piled up iron monsters, the sheets of 
flame and smoke, that blood-red furnace with its victims, the 


To this circum. - 


‘The few 
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surrounding darkness, and the howling of the wind—these 
were the elements of a spectacle such as few are ever called 
to witness, and which one would only tov gladly forget. 

It was the sense of one’s ulter helplessness which to me 
was one of the hardest things to bear. There we were in 
the midst of that desolate plain, with absolutely no re- 
sources or means to do anything, On either side of the 
track was a deep wide tiench full of water, but we could 
not use it. No human aid was within call, All that 
could be done was to lift the injured into the crowded 
cars and to scek tu minimize the destruction. 


Canpipates for election to the House of Re- 
presentatives must be at least thirty years of age. 
The 77 Shimpo considers this limit too strict. 
Oar contemporary acknowledges that at first it 
doubted whether the House might not be found 
to contain a majority of youths disposed to 
spend their time in theoretical discussions. But 
this apprehension appears to be chimerical in 
view of the fact that, although the minimum age 
for membership of the Local Assemblies is 25 
years, only five per cent. of the members actually 
elected are below thirty. The tendency of 
Japanese electors is evidently to choose men of 
mature years, and with this experience to guide 
them, the framers of the Constitution might 
safely have prescribed twenty-five instead of 
thirty as the age for eligible members of Parlia- 
ment. So at least thinks the Z. It holds 
that in Japan a man’s life is generally comprised 
between fifteen and fifty. His faculties mature 
faster than the faculties of Occidentals, but 
whether they decline at an earlier period, our 
contemporary does not distinctly say. History 
shows, at all events, that mere youths have often 
displayed great qualities in this country. A 
striking example is furnished by recent annals, 
for several of the chief workers in the cause of the 
Restoration twenty-two years ago, are to-day in 
the prime of life. It is conceivable, therefore, 
that by closing the doors of the Diet to all 
under thirty years of age, some men of ability 


and competence may be excluded. 
* 


the Department depend largely upon the be- 
haviour of those connected with them, and that 
itis the duty of every official to be kind and 
unassuming to all persons entitled to avail them- 
selves of his services. The public, so far 
from being rendered reluctant to face the airs 
of officialdom clothed in a little brief authority, 
should be able to feel that they may always 
count on ready and polite attention. Count 
Goto concludes this notice—which is to be kept 
constantly posted in every office under the juris- 
diction of the Department—by a warning that 
hereafter any official who, by word or deed, is 
found to have behaved rudely or brusquely 
towards an applicant, shall be held guilty of a 
breach of discipline and punished accordingly. 
Appended to the notice is another, which the 
Hochi Shimbun thus transcribes :—‘* Whenever 
any official connected with the Postal and Tele- 
graph Service, behaves improperly towards the 
public, or without just cause allows business 
entrusted to him to be delayed, it is requested 
that complaint be at once made to the head of 
the office concerned, and that a written com- 
munication in the same sense be addressed to 
the Department, whither it may be forwarded 
free of charge.” Count Goto will take great 
credit by this measure. The survival of official 
manners is very obstinate in Japan. Officials 
have not yet fully learned that they are servants 
of the public, and that the meanest unit of the 
population is as much entitled to be treated 
courteously and helpfully as a Minister of State. 
The police are digesting the lesson rapidly. On 
the whole their bearing is excellent, though they 
are still somewhat prone to roll into one the 
functions of the constable and the judge. It is 
in offices such as those of the Department of 
Communications and of the non-ofticial railways 
that most room for improvement exists. Count 
Goto has, therefore, taken a step that should 
serve as an example to others in authority. 


the many marked distinctions. In Japan neatness 
and order reign supreme; in China all appears utter 
decay and confusion. Niponese cleanliness is strik- 
ingly opposed to Ah Sin’s filth, A yard of spare 
ground alongside a cottage in Japan always contains 
some tiny shrub, a few tastefully arranged pebbles, and 
perhaps a miniature fish-pond and fountain, but in the 
Celestial Empire the same would be a heap of filth 
and rubbish ; Chinese urchins cail you naughty names, 
and the women run from you into their house; Japan- 
ese children gracefully salute you, and Niponese 
women will exert themselves to become agreeable to 
you. Ah Sin’s babies yell and cry all day and night; 
the ‘ toosty-wootsies” of Nipon, like sensible people, 
keep their mouths shut and treat the world with the 
equanimity of a stoic. A Japanese tea-house posi- 
tively attracts you to stay, in orderto enjoy its 
cleanliness, the tastefulness of its little garden, and the 
courtesy of its charming servants; a Chinese inn 
repels you by its diametrical contrast ; the dress of the 
Dai Niponese, both froma point of usefulness and 
comeliness, has never been surpassed by any nation, 
no matter whether ancient, medizval, or modern; 
the habiliment of the black-haired race of Han—a 
bundle of clothas shapely and serviceable as a flour- 
bag. The Japanese language, though it cannot boast of 
long tailed words in ost#y and ation, sounds exceed- 
ingly sweet, almost as euphonious as the Italian, but 
Chinese speech is ‘quaint and olden,” and beats all 
gibberish into a cocked hat, and strikes you as being 
invented in order to imitate the execrable chirping -of 
‘ scissor-grinders and the buzzing of bumble-bees. 
Womankind in the “ Land of the Rising Sun” enjoys 
almost all the privileges of her fair sisters in the 
West; in the ‘ Land of the Vermilion Pencil” the 
social status of the gentle sex stands in direct con- 
trariety, the woman being at the best her ‘lord and 
master’s” slave. ‘he Niponese people are always 
anxious to hurry—often heedlessly—along the path of 
occidental civilization; the "child-like and bland 
Chinee,” however, moves along in the same direction 
at a snail’s pace, always suspiciously viewing foreign 
innovations, and most reluctantly parting from his 
fossilized usages. Even in the animal kingdom 
the difference is emphatically noticeable. Chinese 
dogs are imbued with the spirit of mandarins and 
baik in chorus after every foreigner who passes; 
Japanese dogs are inspired with the courtesy of their 
masters and are incapable of such insolence. And so 
forth, ad infinitum, ‘To enumerate scores of similar 
striking contradictions, which characterize the two 
nations under review, would not be difficult, but as I 
intend to revert to them again in the course of my 
jottings, as opportunity offers, I pass to the contents 
of a few stray leaves of the diary I conscientiously 
kept during a four weeks’ residence in the Mikado’s 
Empire. 

It will be apparent that there is about this writ- 
ting a certain freshness of enthusiasm. We 
doubt whether the privileges of the fair sex and 
the silent courtesy of the dogs would have sur- 
vived to be described in his records had the 
author remained longer than a month in Japan. 
But he isa pleasant sunny-hearted voyager, and 
when we remember with what ecstasy we too, 
twenly-lwo years ago—cheu fugaces Postume! 
Postume! fresh from the stifling atmosphere 
and sun-scorched crags of China, breathed the 
pellucid air and gazed on the soft scenery of 
this much favoured land, we can peruse with 
uncritical gladness the rapsodies of Mr. Navarra. 
He enjoyed his holiday immensely and would 
fain give others a share in the enjoyment. A 
book evidently compiled with that object and 
that only, deserves to be read in the spirit of its 


writer. 


“ # 

We confess that, with the Séshz before our 
eyes, our disposition is to strongly endorse the 
prudence of the framers of the Constitution in 
this particular. Precocious _ self-sufficiency 
seems, in our humble judgment, to be a marked 
tendency of the rising generation. That there 
are strong and palpable reasons why this should 
be so, does not make the fact less disquieting 
so far as the immediate future is concerned. 
By and by, no doubt, age will regain the rever- 
ence and obedience that are its due, but for the 
moment it is ata discount. If then the Con- 
stitution errs, it errs wisely. To enlarge a gift 
is always easy: to reduce it, very difficult. 
Leaders of liberal reform movements in the 
Japan of the future will have a margin to work 
ov, which is surely as it should be. Everything 
given by the Constitution is experimental. It 
will be time enough to give more when experi- 
ence has shown that the people are capable of 
using the gift without abusing it. 


“Scrnzs in the Land of the Dragon Fly” is a 
little book. of 119 pages by Mr. B. R. A. Na- 
varra, reprinted from the Shanghai Courrier. 
It is pleasantly written, with frequent ‘ drop- 
ping” into poetry, and rarer misconceptions 
than are generally embodied by travellers in 
their tales of Japan. The author, being fresh 
from Chinese experiences, is naturally much 
struck by the contrast between the manners and 
characters of the two neighbouring peoples. 
He commences his volume by a summary of 


these contrasts :— 


It is highly problematical whether the student, who, 
“with extensive view, 
Surveys mankind from China to Peru,” 

will find two other countries, neighbouring each other, 
which, though inhabited by a people that in common 
belief belong to the same race—the Mongolian—show 
so many striking dissimilarities in character, manners, 
and customs, and who offer a more interesting subject 
for study, than isthe case with China and Japan. 
Here we have two nations, only divided from each 
other by a sea which one of the '' greyhounds ” of the 
Western ocean could cross in less than twenty-four 
hours, yet, in all Europe, from the sunny shores of 
Southern Italy, to the barren cliffs of the furthest 
Scandinavia, you will not meet with two countries, the 
people of which are so emphatically unlike each other 
as these inhabiting the “ Land of the Vermilion Pencil 
and Golden Lilies,” and the ‘‘ Land of the Rising Sun 
and Dragon-Fly.” This fact seems all the more strange 
when we consider that both China and Japan have 
drawn their culture from sources which, if not exactly 
identical, are certainly closely related, whilst, more- 
over, both countries—at least the far greater part of 
each—have embraced a system of faith and worship 
which is traced back to the same founder—Buddha. 
Nevertheless, no matter in what direction you direct 
your attention, whether to character, language, dress, 


or manners and customs in general, you find that the! are a disgrace to Japan. The conduct of such 
sombre ''Chinee” varies more from the cheerful 


r ; intemperate, semi-barbarous persons furnishes 
‘ Japanee,” than the ‘ unspeakable ” ‘Turk differs from P j ‘ P : 
the brilliant” Gaul. Let me just enumerate a few of ! the very strongest conceivable argument against 


Ir is reassuring to find that thoughtful Japanese 
writers are raising their voices against the pre- 
sent tendency to carry political differences into 
the intercourse of every-day life. The Shogyo 
Shimpo has an excellent article on the subject. 
It poinis out that, whereas the true object of 
political parties is to promote the prosperity 
of the country, the result effected by them in 
practice, according to present appearances, is to 
set men against each other and to interrupt the 
course of trade. Above all to be condemned is 
the practice of pushing political disputes to the 
extreme of personal violence. The Soshz, by 
whom this proclivity is exhibited so strongly, 


H.E. Coust Goro has taken a step which de- 
serves the heartiest commendation. He has 
issued, to all officials of the Communications 
Department, whether in post offices, telegraph 
Offices, or postal savings banks, instructions 
enjoining the duty of treating every member of 
the public, irrespective of social or official posi- 
tion, with politeness and civility. Especially in 
respect of females, old people, and those of ten- 
der years, the Minister dwells upon the import- 
ance of avoiding every assumption of authority 
or show of officialdom. He justly says that the 
credit and usefulness of the various branches of 
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extending the political liberties of thepeople. The} brick building in Honcho, near or on the/the strain of taking press copies of messages, a 
Shogyo points out that the violent deaths of great] present site of the Government Laboratory, will } duty which on important occasions sO severely : 
statesmen like Sakuma Shozan, Hirosawa Hy6-| be best able to appreciate the vast increase and tries the resources of offices in foreign countries. 
suke, Omura Masujiro, and Okubo Toshimichi | extension of communications, both domestic and The operators’ room is a large apartment, and 
are to be attributed directly to the evil custom| foreign, that have accompanied the change. the number of instruments may be considerably 
fostered by the Soshz. There is no rational ex-| The business of a post office labours under the added to without crowding. The other rooms 
cuse for hating a man personally, says our con-| disadvantage of having to be fully organised at} on the second floor are for the most part used for 
temporary, because one dislikes his policy. | the very outset, before corresponding experience | store purposes, and as waiting and dining rooms 
Unreasoning violence of this sort on the part of{has been garnered by those conducting it.}for the staff. From this floor a stairway 
the Opposition can only have the effect of dis-| Mistakes are consequently liable to occur. leads to the cupola, the front of which is occu- 
crediting their cause. In England—so at least}We should say, however, that whatever aid|pied by the clock, and the rear as slore 
thinks our Tokyo contemporary—the keenest|can be obtained from skilful arrangement of|rooms. The whole block of buildings is admir- 
political opponents are often close personal] offices has been secured by the designers of| ably adapted for the transaction of the various 
friends, as witness the case of Gladstone and|the new building. It is divided in two—] branches of business unto -which postal and 
Salisbury. That is the acme of political civili-| with respect at any rate to the ground floor|telegraphic work is divided, and, as we have 
zation, much to be envied by Japanese. —by a large court-way giving access to the| said, constitutes a paradise compared with the 
. open space behind, where the vans which] quarters occupied near the Public Gardens. 
carry the foreign mails from the Hatoba, as well] These were miserably ill-adapted for the ac- 
as the hand carts dedicated to the uses of the|commodation of the staff, and were actually 
domestic mails, deliver their contents. The|unhealthy, much sickness prevailing in all 
division on the Settlement side of this entrance|the departments. The general plan of the 
is devoted almost wholly to the purposes of the|new buildings was framed by Mr. Takahashi, 
foreign traffic. At the corner of the building is| who had previously seen the chief post offices 
the office of Mr. Merriman, the only foreign] in nearly all the countries of Europe (the only 
employé in the Post Office, behind which is the] exceptions, we believe, being Russia and 
department for registered letters and the re-| Turkey), and in the United States. 
pository for the safe keeping of the same; and 
farther to the rear, separated from these by a 
stairway leading to the telegraph and private 
room above, is a large office in which foreign 
mails are at present made up for despatch, but 
which will be occupied by the parcels post staff 
when that system comes into practice. A 
spacious vault below, built of iron and con- 
crete, and thus fire proof, will be used as a 
store for valuable parcels. These latter apart- 
ments occupy the ground floor of the wing on 
the Settlement side, and immediately above 
them are the private office of Mr. Taka- 
hashi, and a ‘clerks’ general office. Downstairs 
the south-east part of the main building is 
devoted to the purposes of the foreign mails. 
It is fronted by a gallery, arched on pillars 
towards the street and separated from the office 
by a glazed partition. Here letters are register- 
ed and posted, and here also are the private 
boxes, open inside but having glazed apertures 
outside. There are 315 of these is all, of 
three sizes, and already over 200 are rented. 
Seventeen of a staff tackle the foreign matter, 
in two successive -sortings—first into three 
sections, A. B. & C., and then into the boxes, 
which of course in this case absorb by far the 
greater proportion of the mail. Crossing the 
arched entrance the inland department is 
entered, consisting of the sorting room, the 
telegraph office (where foreign as well as 
domestic telegrams are received) and the 
money order and other offices. Like the 
foreign the domestic department is fronted by 
a gallery for the public. Behind these are 
the quarters of the letter and telegraph carriers, 
their waiting room, sleeping room, fitted up 
with bunks and lockers, lavatory, and bath-room, 
and boiler house. The second floor consists of 
the Director's office (already mentioned) ad- 
joining which is the Secretaries’ Department ; 
above the large entrance is a large, well furnish- 
ed waiting room for visitors, and further along, 
above the sorting room for inland mails, is the 
telegraph instrument room to which messages are 
conveyed from the office below by a small lift. 
Eleven instruments are here employed, and 
these in the busy times, as the tea and silk 
seasons, are kept pretty fully employed, though 
as yet the telegraphs of Japan are spared 


It is to be hoped that these words in season 
will have a wholesome effect. The Sos? are an 
unhappy product of Japan’s changing circum- 
stances. The sooner their silly self-sufficiency 
and school-boy violence are snuffed out by 
ridicule, the better for the country. But we do 
not entirely share the Shégyo Shimpé's uneasi- 
ness on this subject. Our contemporary says 
that unless the present tendency is effectually 
checked, it may eventuate in something like a 
national misfortune. Soit may, indeed, but are 
there any solid indications that such a cata- 
strophe is to be feared? England’s case is ad- 
duced as an example of highly developed politi- 
cal morality. Yet in England broken heads 
are a not infrequent feature of elections, and re- 
course to violence too often marks the conduct 
of political demonstrators. These plans of giv- 
ing effect to one’s opinions are savage and _bar- 
barous beyond question. By the advent of the 
millenium human beings will have learned to 
separate their passions and their persuasions, 

“and Will FécOgnise the absurdity of propagating 
theories of statecraft by methods appertaining to 
animals and insects. The millenium is not yet 
in sight, however, and on the whole we think 
that Japan can afford to wait for it as confidently 
as any other country. She has her Soshz, it is 
true, but she has also her Shégyo Shimpés, and 
knowing the generally law-abiding and sensible 
disposition of her people, we believe that the 
counsels of calm thought will triumph over the 
folly of half-educated youths and irresponsible 
adventurers. : 


Tuer Higher Middle School for girls at Kiji- 
bashi, Kanda, Tokyo, of which Professor Yatabe 
is director and the Misses Prince are lady prin- 
cipals, received the honour of an Imperial visit 
on Friday last. It is some time since the Em- 
press signified her intention of inspecting the 
school, an intention delayed until now by illness 
and other events. H.I.H. Prince Komatsu 
visited it about a year and half ago, and was 
entertained at luncheon; and on this occasion 
a leading article appeared in our columns de- 
scribing the institution, and giving some details 
regarding its organization and object. The 
morning of Friday was rainy, and oppressively 
warm for the season, and altogether the weather 
was not inviting. Although little or no rain fell 
after midday, it was sufficiently unpropitious to 
delay the garden party at the French Legation 
until the morrow. However, punctually at nine 
the Imperial party arrived. The Empress was 
accompanied by H.I.H. Princess Kitashirakawa 
and by Princess Sanjo, and ather ladies of 
high rank. The Prime Minister, Count Kuroda, 
and the Minister of State for Education, Vis- 
count Enomoto, were also in attendance, as 
well as the Minister of State for the Im- 
perial Household, the Vice-Minister of State for 
Education, the President of the Imperial Uni- 
versity, and the wives of those high officials. 
The whole staff of the school, with the pupils, 
were drawn up inline within the school grounds 
to receive her Majesty, who, after a short rest, 
proceeded to the buildings, where the General 
Hall and recitation rooms had been decorated 
and arranged in expectation of the visit. The 
Hall is commodious, and well adapted for re- 
citation purposes from its excellent acoustic 
properties. Professor Yatabe, who, being pro- 
fessor of Botany at the University, is ea: officio 
Curator of the Botanic Garden at Koishikawa, 
had naturally called upon the garden to supply 
him with the finest requisites for floral decora- 
tions, and Miss Isabella Prince had used all her 
skill in leaving nothing undone in the arrange- 
ment of screens, wreaths, flags, and other hang- 
ings. The result was excellent, and the Hall 
appeared at its best. It was not, however, until 
later on that the Imperial party was conducted 
to the General Hall. During the morning the 


Tue new buildings erected on the site of the 
Post-office have been used for the purposes of 
postal and telegraphic business during the past 
week, and Mr. Takahashi and his staff are now 
comfortably installed in quarters which, con- 
trasted with those to which they had been 
doomed for many months, must indeed seem 
palatial. The new Post Office, however, is 
nothing more than worthy of the uses for which 
it has been designed. Informer days the foreign 
incoming mails were wont ‘to be disposed 
of ina quite a leisurely fashion, as much as 
seven or eight hours being occupied in the duty 
of sorting them for distribution; but celerity is 
now an essential, and by systematic arrangement 
mails are disposed of in a couple of hours. Even 
the French mail which, by reason ifits numerously 
marked and frequently handled packages, pre- 
sents obstructions to rapid sorting that are not met 
in other mails, is no exception to this rule. The 
history of the Yokohama Post Office has been 
emphatically one of the most striking indications 
of the quick awakening of the empire to civi- 
lized and active life, and those who can re- 
member the humble office in Benten and the 
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chemistry, natural philosophy, sewing and 
drawing class-rooms were visited. Various ex- 
periments were carried out in the first two of 
these ; while in the sewing and drawing depart- 
ment the display of the pupils’ work called forth 
much approbation from Her Majesty and the 
members of her suite. The Botanic Garden re- 
cently completed in the grounds wasalso inspected 
—a very excellent department of the institution. 
Several articles were pointed out as particularly 
excellent, and these have since been sent to the 
Palace as souvenirs of the visit. In the General 
Hall various gymnastic exercises were gone 
through by the girls in good time and form, 
such as to reflect credit upon their instructor. 
An interval for refreshments followed, and at 
one o’clock the Imperial party returned again to 
the Hall, where a chorus of girls saluted Her 
Majesty with the well known strains of the 
Imperial Hymn (Kimi-ga-yo). Recitations in 
English and in Japanese were given, essays 
were read, and duets and trios rendered on 
the piano. One feature of the Japanese reci- 
tations was the freedom from monotony which 
characterized them, due to the teaching of 
Western methods of intonation and expres- 
sion—teaching which is confined to the in- 
stitution. Miss Yamada, a senior resident 
pupil, who has had the advantage of daily 
intercourse out of school hours with the ladies 
at the head of the institution, gave in excel- 
lent form and with complete self-possession 
a recitation from Longfellow. The finale was 
a violin solo from Miss Koda, the same that she 
played with éc/aé at the concert in the Gakushu- 
in on.the 21st ult. The additional practice, aided 
by.the far superior acoustic properties of the Hall 
—the Gakushuin Hall is very badly constructed 
in respect to these—made her performance par- 
ticularly successful, and worthy of the occasion. 
This will probably be Miss Koda’s last appear- 
ance in public, as she leaves shortly to complete 
her studies at the Musical Conservatory in Bos- 
ton. As the Imperial party retired the pupils 
united in singing a national air. Thereafter the 
Industrial School for girls was visited. Her 
Majesty, returning thence about 3 p.m., granted 
an audience to the lady teachers of the school, 
and expressed her great satisfaction with what 
she had seen and listened.to. 


Tue steady growth of the cotton-spinning in- 
dustry in Japan is commented on by the Choya 
Shimbun. Our contemporary says that, al- 
though there were already twenty-two fac- 
tories at work in January of this year, two 
more were added in February, and the quantity 
of yarn produced rose from 1,512,259 Ibs. 
to 1,522,347 lbs. Whether this latter figure 
represents the total production of yarn in the 
empire at present, we cannot certainly say. 
Apparently not, however, for the Choya speaks 
of four other factories—Shimada, Kashima, Do- 
jima, and Nagasaki—the output of which, for 
some unexplained reason is not included in the 
total. The great competitor of the home pro- 
duct is the Bombay yarn, with which, as we 
recently pointed out, the advantage in cheap- 
ness rests. It is asserted, however, that 
Japanese manufacturers are resolutcly bent 
on driving their rival out of the field. In 
January they held a meeting and decided to 
reduce the price of their yarn. The Chdya 
suggests that this resolution may possibly have 
caused a fall in the quantity of yarn imported, 
as only 1,089 bales came to Japan in February 


against 1,559 in January. It is plain, how- 
ever, that such a rapid effect cannot have been 
produced. The Japanese manufacturers have a 
stiff task before them still if they mean to under- 
sell Bombay yarns. 


We read in the Fz/t Shimpo that there was talk 
at first of using Japanese cement for the Yoko- 
hama harbour works, but that as their stability 
is above all things important, the idea has been 
abandoned, and the necessary material will be 
obtained abroad. This appears to be a wise 
resolve. The manufacture of cement has pro- 
gressed greatly in Japan of late, and we have 
little doubt that the time is not far distant when 
the country will be self-supplying in this respect. 
But even assuming that cement of really first- 
class quality were produced—which is not yet 
the case—the difficulty remains that it is not 
manufactured in quantities sufficient to meet 
even the normal demand, and that the large 
amount required for the Yokohama works could 
scarcely be obtained here. Our Tokyo con- 
temporary adds, apropos this, that a certain 
foreigner is said to have been shrewd enough 
to discern the forthcoming demand for cement, 


‘and to have made arrangements beforehand 


with the London Cement Company for the 
supply of the material. If so, he must be not 
only a very shrewd but also a very rash foreigner, 
seeing that tenders will doubtless be called for, 
and that neither the London Cement Company 


nor any other company can be sure of getting 
the order. - 


Tue Alacrity, Captain R. B. Maconochie, with 
Vice-Admiral Sir Nowell Salmon and Lady 
Salmon on board, has arrived at Hongkong from 
Swatow. * * * We remarked recently thata 
scheme of considerable magnitude had been 
floated in the Crown Colony, namely, ‘‘ The 
Hongkong Land Investment and Agency Com- 
pany, Limited.” This company was com- 
menced with a capital of $2,500,000, and 
before much was known about it all the 
shares had been taken up. On the 6th 
instant an extraordinary meeting was held to 
consider the advisability of increasing the com- 
pany’s capital, at which the chairman remarked 
that a ‘large section of the community, in- 
cluding some of the leading native capitalists, 
were anxious to take an interest in the com- 
pany.” A series of resolutions passed without 
opposition, one of which was that the “capital 
be increased to $5,000,000.” It was announced 
that the company had already commenced opera- 
tions by the purchase of a valuable property. 


We are very willing to let the AZrkado con- 
troversy drop, even though our opponents cover 
their retreat by two characteristic blank cart- 
ridges: one, a silly pretence that because 
Englishmen do not give Oriental titles to a// 
Oriental sovereigns, therefore their habit of de- 
signating many of them in that manner is not 
distinctive ; the other, an. anonymous letter in 
which the whole point of the contention is care- 
fully missed. ‘‘S.” the writer of the letter, 
must be a charming Beeotian. The real ques- 
tion at issue being the use of an un-English 
term by Englishmen, he undertakes to settle 
everything by declaring which of three equally 
un-English terms he prefers! Excellent “S.”! 
Heaven grant thee clearer wit and less temerity! 
Let it all rest, however. The issue of the pro- 
tracted wrangle is that English usage has sanc- 
tioned the use of a certain un-English term, and 


that we are to go on using it because it is used. 
So be it, we say. Language is a capricious’ 
tyrant and its instrument an unruly member. 
If people are satisfied to be wrong simply for 
the sake of being conservative, it is futile to 
criticise either their errors or their fashions. 


THE amounts of convertible notes and reserves 
in the Bank of Japan for the week ending the 
13th instant, were as follows:— 


Convertipte Nores. Reservas anp Sscuritigs, 


7 Yen. Yen. 
Notes issued ...... 61,667,736 | Gold coin and bullion. 15,472,417 
Silver coin and bullion. 26,914,316 
Public Loan Bonds...... 14,176,100 
Treasury Bills .... . _- 
Government Bills. $,241,609 
Deeds - 1,883,294 
61,667,736 61,667,736 


Of the above total issue of notes, a sum of yen 
2,518,521 is in the treasury of the Bank, and 
yen 59,149,215 in actual circulation, showing 
a decrease of yen 430,453 as compared with 
yen 59,579,068 at the end of the previous week. 


Tue ears of the Railway Authorities would cer- 
tainly tingle did they hear the anathemas 
uttered on Tuesday by an indignant public. 
People arrived at the various stations without a 
notion that the times of the trains had been 
altered from the winter to the summer service. 
Of course such an extraordinary failure to consult 
the convenience of travellers must be regarded 
purely as a piece of inadvertence. But it is in- 
excusable, for all that. The new schedule 
ought to have been posted conspicuously at all 
stations on the line a fortnight ago, and adver- 
tised in the press for fully a week. 


Tue Hakodate mail brings us no details as to 
the death of Mr. J. H. Duus, Danish Consul. 
We learn merely that he died of apoplexy on 
the morning of the 7th instant. Mr. Duus was 
one of the very oldest residents of Hakodate. 
He had lived there, we believe, for nearly thirty 
years, and the worst that can be said of him is 
that he found fortune very unkind, especially in 
his latter days. A genial and kind hearted 
man, he was known and liked by almost all 
foreigners in Japan, and his loss will be severely 
felt by the little community at Hakodate. 


In a recent issue we translated, from the 
columns of the $47 Shimpo, a report that 
professed to be a verbatim rendering of Count 
Goto’s speech to the Friday Society, on the 
occasion of his entering the Cabinet. The Fiz 
Shimpo now withdraws the report, on the 
grounds that it is inaccurate and that it 
attributes to Count Goto sentiments which he 
never expressed and does not entertain. Our 
translation falls, of course, under the same ban 
as the original. 


Tue Hyogo News of the 13th instant says :— 

Mr. Enslie has not been permitted to make 
much of a stay in Kobe since his appointment 

to H.B.M.’s Consulate here, for Mr. Longford 

took over charge yesterday, and is, we under- 

stand, to remain here while Mr. Enslie occupies 

the position of H.M.’s Consul in Yokohama 

during the absence on leave of Mr. Troup. 


Ir appears that we have been guilty of the tre- 
mendous sin of crediting to the #771 Shimpo 
certain remarks made by the Choya Shimbun. 
We apologise to both the Tokyo journals. 


Ws have to acknowledge the following contri- 
butions to the China Famine Fund :— 


Cash $100] E.N. ee $as 
B.. 5 | Wallace Tay + 10 
We. 5 | HLS.B. veecceseneeee pos 
Miss A. Doud 5 | Rev. G, W. Elmer eos 
Miss C, E. Stirling ......... 5 | Rey. John Weit,.....cccceseceeer 5 
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GOVERNMENT BY PARTY IN JAPAN. 
—_—_¢——___—_- 7 

I. 
ee question of government by party 
still continues to exercise the public 
mind in Japati, having been rendered, if pos- 
sible, more acute by the entry of Count GoTO 
into the Cabinet. Those who have closely 
followed the course of political events, will 
remember that this question first made its 
appearance prominently in 1886, after the 
changes that raised Count ITO to the post 
of Minister President. The proximate 
cause of the controversy was a series of 
able articles in the Nicht Nicht Shimbun, 
explaining the newly published ‘ Rules 
for the Organization of the Departments.” 
It was laid down in those Rules that the 
responsibility of each Minister of State 
must be towards the Sovereign, and in 
commenting on this the Michi Nicht took 
occasion to condemn party government 
as unstable and necessarily productive of 
inconstancy in the policy of a nation. 
Accepting the Michi Nicht Shimbun’s 
verdict as a semi-official utterance, several 
of the leading vernacular journals took up 
the subject warmly, and published article 
after article, most of which, while evincing 
considerable theoretical knowledge, were 
decidedly wanting in practical judgment. 
It became evident, however, from that time 
that the great question of the future had 
been raised, and that no feature of the 
promised Constitution would be scanned 
more eagerly than its provisions with re- 
ibility. Some 
people, indeed, seemed, to hope that in 
the Constitution itself would be embodied 
clauses providing for the Cabinet’s resigna- 
tion in the event of the confidence of parlia- 
ment being forfeited. This, of course, 
was a extravagant notion. Even in Eng- 
land no such principle has been translated 
into Constitutional law : theoretically Eng- 
lish Ministers receive their appointments 
directly from the Sovereign and are respon- 
sible to the Sovereign alone. Accordingly, 
when the Constitution was promulgated on 
the 11th February, it was found to contain 
only the following clause bearing on mini- 
sterial responsibility :—‘‘ The respective 
Ministers of State shall give their advice to 
the EMPEROR and be responsible for it.” 
It might have been supposed that the old 
discussion would thereupon have ctopped 
up with renewed vigour. But such was not 
the case. The public had probably re- 
cognised the practical impossibility of 
providing for party government in the 
Constitution itself, and at first the new 
laws were received with satisfaction 
and content. By and by, however, the 
Minister President of State and the Pre- 
sident of the Privy Council, in speeches 
addressed respectively to the Governors 
and Prefects and to the local representa- 
tives assembled in Tékyé, made use of 
language indicating pretty clearly that 
government by party was not considered 
immediately feasible by the framers of 


the Constitution. Both statesmen were 
very guardedintheirexpressions. Neither 
of them went so far: as to condemn the 
principle of government by party. Their 
most emphatic statement was that “the 
Government stands outside the pale of 
parties.” Count ITO, indeed, in the con- 
text of these words, let it be very 
plainly seen not only that he regarded 
the growth of political parties as a 
wholesome feature, but even that he 
looked forward to the day when their in- 
fluence would be powerful. Nevertheless, 
these announcements by statesmen of 
standing were immediately seized upon by 
the press, and criticised more or less 
adversely by newspaper after newspaper. 
In some cases a strained and unwarrant- 
able interpretation was adopted: the 
Minister President and the President of 
the Privy Council were said to have de- 
clared that, under the Constitution, the 
Cabinet should hold office irrespective of 
parliamentary confidence, and therefore 
irrespective of national opinion. But mis- 
constructions so extreme were happily 
exceptional. The general view was that 
the principle of party government had 
been pronounced inapplicable by the ad- 
visers to the Throne, and that whenever a 
vote of the Diet merely voiced party senti- 
ment, the stability of the Cabinet should 
not be affected by it, though whenever it 
voiced public opinion, due weight should 
be given to it by the EMPEROR. Even 
against this programme the press raised 
its voice almost unanimously, and with 
a degree of earnestness that seemed in- 
explicable. For the natural course, one 
might have thought, would be to turn 
to the Constitution itself, and to examine 
whether its provisions could really be 
observed by a Cabinet claiming in- 
dependence of parliamentary confidence. 
The three principal instruments of go- 
vernment are the Sword, the Purse, 
and the Law. Of these the two last, 
incomparably the most important, are 
virtually placed in the hands of the 
Diet by the new Constitution. The Diet 
votes the expenditure and revenue of the 
State and makes or approves all laws. 
Under ordinary circumstances, the Go- 
vernment can neither obtain funds to carry 
on the administration nor exercise the 
legislative power without the concurrence 
of the people’s representatives. Thus 
Parliament is practically master of the 
situation : it can effectually prevent con- 
tinued tenure of office by a Cabinet 
that has forfeited its confidence. Such 
being the case, the apprehensions of the 
vernacular press are seen to be chimerical. 
Nothing can be more certain than that, if 
the provisions of the Constitution are 
carried into effect, government by party 
will become an accomplished fact in Japan 
so soon as party supremacy becomes a 
reality in the Diet. But this brings us 
face to face with another question; a 
question which, despite its paramount im- 


portance, has received no attention from 
the newspapers, engaged in the contro- 
versy—what is the present state of poli- 
tical parties in Japan, and is it reasonable 
to expect that, in the Diet of 1890, they 
will be found so marshalled as to render 
government by party a practical pbssi- 
bility? We have no hesitation in affirm- 
ing that there are not in the Japan of to- 
day any political parties worthy to be 
considered in respect of such a contin- 
gency. There are only a number of fac- 
tions, which spring up here and there 
under the personal influence of an agitator, 
and fade out of sight when he retires from 
their leadership. Where is the Fiyuté, 
the once powerful association - of radicals, 
malcontents, and giddy agitators? What 
remains of its platform, or has it any plat- 
form? Where is the Kazshinté, the still 
more imposing and influential society of 
moderate liberals? Its sometime leader oc- 
cupies a prominent position in the Cabinet, 
where his principles of gradual reform are 
steadily put into practice. Where is the 
Hoshuté, the band of Conservatives who 
made their voices heard so loudly in con- 
nection with Treaty Revision? Where, 


we may even ask, is the Dazdo Danketsu, . 


since the politician who called it into 
existence has passed into the ranks of 
officialdom? There are but two countries 
in the world where Government by party 
has been found feasible. They are Eng- 
land and the United States of America, 
countries called two though they are in 
reality peopled by one and the same race. 
In each we have the remarkable pheno- 
menon of a nation divided into two, and 
only two, political camps. In America the 
Republicans and Democrats, in England 
the Liberals and Conservatives, divide 
the political power. Whichever of the 
two great parties can command the national 
suffrages for the time, is entrusted with 
the administration of the country’s affairs. 
There is little difficulty in the practice 
of party government under such circum- 
stances: its evils of instability and in- 
constancy are reduced to a minimum, 
though they remain sufficiently conspicu- 
ous to suggest what they might be if 
parties were multiplied. In France, on 
the other hand, we have before our eyes 
an example of government by party under 
circumstances not suited to such a system; 
and in Italy we see the inconveniences of 
the method obviated by a combination 
Cabinet, in which the leaders of political 
groups just large enough to obstruct but 
too small to control, unite to fuse their 
opinions into a practicable programme. 
Nobody, we imagine, pretends to think 
that in Japan party organization has been 
carried within measurable distance vf the 
point where any one party can command 
the nation’s confidence and supply states- 
men to occupy the chief executive and 
administrative posts of the empire. That 
stage can only be reached by the actual 
working of parliamentary institutions, and 
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how many years must elapse before it is| will never succeed in fashioning any tan- 
reached, the future alone can show. In|/gible platforms until electioneering cam- 
the present inchoate state of political} paigns and parliamentary debates give 
parties, mere factions or groups as they coherence and solidity to their views. 
are, all talk of Government by party is|On the other side will be the Kazshin-té, 
visionary. There is but one fixed principle|or moderate Liberals, comprising a ma- 
of Government in Japan to-day. It is the|jority of the men of property and rank in 
principle of the inviolability of the Im-|the empire. The Kazshin-té will from the 
perial authority. That principle may be| outset possess gredter stability and com- 
called an instinct, through so many gene-|mand wider confidence than their op- 
rations has it been handed down and|ponents, since they will not only en- 
. during so many centuries has it remained|joy the prestige of past achievements, 
unquestioned. Wise statesmanship builds|but will also be relieved from the in- 
upon foundations that have been already|convenient necessity of courting public 
laid, instead of erecting a structure to rest] opinion by a programme of active re- 
upon foundations that exist only in hy- form. They will, in short, be the Con- 
pothesis. The time will surely come when|servatives, by comparison, though the 
the fate of Japanese Cabinets and the|nominal Conservatives (Héshu-té) may 
tenure of office by Japanese Prime Mini-|form a separate section, the extreme 
sters will be practically decided by a vote Right, ostensibly independent of either 
in the Diet. But no such time is yet in|Side, but voting always with the Kaishin-té 
sight, and those that argue as though it|against the ¥yx-té and the Daido Dan- 
were already here, must be counted blind|#e¢sv. There remains the Fichi-¢6, which 
leaders of the blind. can scarcely be called a party. It is 
rather an association for the study of 
statecraft, and we look to see its founders 
ultimately occupy leading positions in the 
vious article ought to be patent to|ranks of the Kazshin-té. Such, we cannot 
eyery thoughtful Japanese. People who doubt, will be the broad lines of divi- 
take the trouble to reflect must recognise|sion, though of course designations are 
that there do not yet exist inthe empire any |dikely to be changed as organization is 
political parties worthy of the name; thatjdeveloped. In the First Diet there is little 
not one of them could possibly furnish| probability that anything more than the 
statesmen to fill the principal governmental | outlines of the various political camps will 
posts; that a party Cabinet is therefore|be formed. Assuredly the Opposition will 
out of the question at present, and that the|not be found sufficiently coherent and 
capacity for such a form of government| powerful to interrupt the Cabinet’s tenure 
can only be developed through the work-| of office. But the points of the compass 
ing of parliamentary institutions. They|will be determined, and men will know 
must also recognise that the Constitution,{ which way to turn their faces, so that 
so far from putting any obstacle in the|before the Second Diet assembles, some 
path of party government, paves the way | members of the Government will have 
for its advent, since it places the fiscal and| passed into the camp of the Opposition, 
legislative powers in the hands of the]being succeeded by men of acknowledged 
Diet. Whenever, at any future time, a]party stamp. There will thus be pro- 
political party can command sufficient}duced a dual effect. For whereas the 
votes in the Diet to withhold pecuniary | Cabinet itself will assume a party com- 
supplies and to arrest legislation, on that|plexion, the parties outside the Govern- 
day the principle of government by party|ment will acquire an increased title to 
will surely pass into practice. It is very}consideration and confidence. Every 
easy to conceive what will happen when|thing at present visible indicates that 
opinions begin to divide under the in-|events will take this course and that time 
influence of parliamentary discussion, the|alone is needed to make government by 
Cabinet itself not being a party Cabinet|party a practical reality. Whence then, 
but a coterie of statesmen who, though|it will be asked, the recent agitation on 
united in the cause of general progress,|the subject ; agitation obviously premature 
hold various views with respect to methods|and plainly frivolous, since, in the first 
and measures. Division in the Diet, if it|place, parties competent to assume the 
does not immediately produce division in |responsibities of Government do not exist ; 
the Cabinet, will inevitably have that effect}and in the second, the whole problem 
in the course of time. A section of the|must remain outside the field of practical 
Ministry will drift into the ranks of the politics until the Diet meets? The 
Opposition, and thus supply the latter|answer, we think, is to be sought in the 
with the official experience essential to|overshadowing influence of clan govern- 
political efficiency. Before this there will}ment. It is against the Hambatsu Seifu, 
have been a fusion of the groups that now|or government by clan, that the forces of 
call themselves “parties.” There is no-| opposition are really arrayed. It seems to 
thing to keep the $iyu-té and the Daidé|the people, arguing as they do from what is 
Danketsu in different camps. When they |actually before their eyes, that the men in 
come to fashion their platforms they will] power have the means of staying there 
find them virtually identical. But they'permanently if they please. They are 


in the traditional position of the feudal 
barons who, in by-gone days, pushed 
themselves by brilliant exploits into 
direct contact with the Throne, obtained 
command of the military resources of the 
empire, and were thus able not only to 
defy opposition but also to discredit it by 
the name of rebellion. Satsuma and Cho- 
shiu led the anti-feudal movement and ac- 
complished the Restoration. Not unna- 
turally these great achievements placed 
the reins of State in the hands of Satsuma 
and Choshiu, and, judging superticially, 
Satsuma and Choshiu seem to be seated 
as firmly in the saddle now as they were 
twenty years ago. It is plain that people 
are perturbed by this spectacle. Its con- 
tinuance is contrary to the whole spirit 
of the revolution of 1867. But how to put 
an end to it? We have shown that a satis- 
factory weapon has been furnished by 
Satsuma and Choshiu themselves: they 
have. elaborated a parliamentary system 
out of which government by party must 
inevitably grow. They have, in fact, of- 
fered the nation incontrovertible “evidence 
of their own patriotism and integrity. The 
nation, however, is not yet in a mood to 
be convinced. It will understand the truth 
as events unfold themselves, but for the 
moment this spectre of clan government 
so alarms it that itcan think of no resource 
except to clamour against the insufficiency 
of every measure short of absolute and im- 
mediate relief. Even the leading journals 
are in an unreasoning mood. Witness the 
Fisé Shémpo, which, in reply to Count Tro’s 
contention that had the Government really 
intended to perpetuate clan influences, 
it would not have encouraged general 
education, actually retorted that education 
had proceeded in spite of the Govern- 
ment. This, observe, from a newspaper 
that has long been conspicuous for op- 
posing the Government’s large expendi- 
ture on account of education. There are 
already indications that calmer reflection 
promises to replace this momentary tumult 
of opinion, and that the true tendency of 
the Constitution will soon be appreciated. 
But Count ITo’s utterance that the Go- 
vernment must stand outside the pale of 
parties, fell upon ears too anxious to be 
discriminating, and was interpreted ina 
sense which the President of the Privy 
Council can never have intended to con- 
vey. The same flurried judgment is brought 
to bear upon the new organization of the 
Cabinet. Count GOTO’s admission to the 
ministry is regarded as a device to debili- 
tate opposition by removing its chief pro- 
moter, whereas it is in truth a proof_ 
that the principle for which the Count 
and his Party contend finds no antago- 
nism in the ranks of officialdom. The 
Cabinet cannot accept Count GOTO and 
reject the only tangible plank in his 
platform. In joining hands with the 
man, it announces its endorsement of his 
aim. Human beings, indeed, seldom rise 
altogether above the proclivities of hu- 


Il. 
HE considerations set forth in our pre- 
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manity. The sweets of office are doubtless 
as sweet to holders of Japanese portfolios 
as to statesmen anywhere. But it is im- 
possible for any impartial student of 
Japan’s history since the Restoration to 
believe that her leading politicians have 
ever hoped to secure their tenure of office 
against the verdict of public opinion. 
Their eyes were fully open when they 
made competitive examination the door to 
official appointments, and when they drew 
upa Constitution that entrusted the power 
of the purse and of the law to an elective 
assembly. ‘They receive the leader of the 
Daido Danketsu as a colleague because, 
so far as his opposition to clan govern- 
ment is Concerned, they are entirely at 
one with him. It is, in fact, a mere ques- 
tion of time. No one can pretend that 
any political party outside the Government 
has yet qualified, even approximately, to 
be entrusted with the administration of 
State affairs. But whatever may be written 
or said, it is beyond all question that the 
machinery of party government has been 
provided, and the grave of clan domination 
dug by the same hands that overthrew 
feudalism and started Japan on her career 
of wonderful progress. 


THE PREROGATIVES of THE THRONE 
IN RESPECT OF FINANCE. 
HE 67th Article of the Constitution 
says :—'‘ Those already fixed expen- 
ditures based by the Constitution upon the 
TO the Emrekor, and 
such expenditures as may have arisen by 
the effect of law, or that appertain to the 
legal obligations of the Government, shall 
be neither rejected nor reduced by the 
Imperial Diet, without the concurrence of 
the Government.” This article has na- 
turally been the subject of much comment. 
Its importance is great, inasmuch as it 
defines the financial powers reserved to 
the Government independently of the Diet. 
Count ITO, in a speech recently delivered 
in Kyoto, took occasion to explain the 
Article, though indced its text, especially 
in the Japanese original, is perhaps as 
explicit as sucha provision could judiciously 
have been made. The President of the Privy 
Council said that the pay of military and 
civil officials is an example of expenditure 
based on the Constitutional Prerogatives of 
the Crown. The roth Article of the Cons- 
titution provides that ‘the EMPEROR de- 
termines the organization of the different 
branches of the Administration and the 
salaries of all civil and military officers, 
and appoints the same.” It would follow, 
therefore, that.expenses necessarily invol- 
ved in such organization are exempted from 
the direct control of the Diet. In the 
second clause of the same Article, we read 
that “exceptions especially provided for 
in the present Constitution or in other 
Jaws, shall be in accordance with the 
respective provisions bearing thereon.” 
These ‘‘exceptions” refer, of course, to 


branches of the Administration for the 
organization of which special provision is 
made in the Constitution. Thus, in the 
second clause of Article 57, it is laid 
down that “the organization of the Courts 
of Law shall be determined by law.” The 
organization of the Courts of Law is con- 
sequently withdrawn from the immediate 
sphere of the Imperial prerogatives. The 
same is true of the Board of Audit, con- 
cerning which the 72nd Article pro- 
vides that its “organization and compe- 
tency shall be determined by law sepa- 
rately.” On the other hand, the organiza- 
tion and peace standing of the army, the 
power of the sword, and outlays connected 
with them belong to the first class of ex- 
penditures enumerated in the Article under 
consideration. As familiar examples Count 
Iro adduced the regular expenses of gar- 
rison troops, the pay of officers, the cost 
of constructing barracks and so forth. In 


all such cases the amounts required, being 


fixed by the Government and included in 
the Budget, cannot be rejected or reduced 
by the Diet, but must be passed in their 
integrity. Having passed the Diet, how- 
ever they acquire an additional element of 
fixity, and can neither be increased nor 
have new items added without the consent 
of that body. © 

It would appear, on a casual perusal, 
that the adjective “fixed” need not have 
been used to qualify the “expenditures ” 
referred to. But its employment is not 
without object. 
under the category of this Article, after 
they have been once included in the 
Budget and passed the Diet, will become 
“fixed” in the sense that they will not 
thereafter be subject to any parliamentary 
interference. Again, a reference is ob- 
viously intended to expenditures incurred 
under the authority of the Constitutional 
Prerogatives prior to the meeting of the 
Diet. 
will doubtless have much to say, though the 
terms of the Constitution be never so ex- 
plicit. 

The other expenditures defined in the 
Article, namely, those that arise by the 
effect of law, and those that appertain to the 
legal obligations of the Government, are 
more easily comprehended. As an ex- 
ample Count ITO mentioned retiring al- 
lowances (¢ai-2n-ryo) to superannuated of- 
ficials. The law would define the quali- 
fications of eligibility for such pensions, 
and the payment of pensions to persons 
becoming eligible would be an expendi- 
ture “arising by the effect of law.” The 
other class of expenditures, namely those 
“appertaining to the legal obligations of 
the Government,” refer chiefly to outlays 
connected with. legal decisions. If, for 
instance, the Courts decided, in accordance 
with the provisions of the Civil Code, that 
compensation must be paid to the sufferers 


Thus all outlays falling 


About these, however, Parliament 


Count Iro’s explanation of this im- 


portant Article has greatly conduced to its 
better understanding by the public. 
we doubt whether any explanations can 
be sufficiently explicit 
cussions in the Diet. 
House of Representatives will have a dif- 
ficult and delicate task to perform in the 
early days of parliamentary debate, since 
it will devolve on him, presumably, to 
determine what is permitted and what is 
interdicted by the Constitution. 


But 


to obviate dis- 
The speaker of the 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
—_—_-——__>—_—_-- 
JAPANESE SCHOLARSHIPS. 


To THE EptTor OF THE ‘‘ JAPAN MAtL.” 

Sir,—l am at aloss to account for the extra- 
ordinary version of the effort to secure Japanese 
scholarships.to which you allude in your issue of 
yesterday as quoted from the Koron Shimpo. 
The simple facts are that I have written to 
President Eliot of Harvard suggesting the subject 
as one on which [ hope to conter with him during 
my coming visitto Cambridge. There has not 
yet been tise to receive any reply. 

Funds for such a purpose as is contemplated 
toust of course be raised trom private sources, and 
the endeavour to this end already promises success. 
So far as native contributions are concerned the 
matter is vowin the hands of prominent Japa- 
nese gentlemen, and there is reason to believe 
that the response from America will be of a 
cordial and substantial nature. 


Yours truly, ARTHUR MAY KNAPP. 
Tokyo, April 13th, 1889. 


THE “BOOM” AT NAGASAKI. 


‘To THt EpIToR OF THE “JAPAN MaliL,”’ 

Sir,—This mossy and antique old city, this 
“Southern City by the Sea,” seems to have sud- 
denly thrown off its long-time lethargy and to have 
sprung into anew life, like the fabled Phoenix, rising 
anew from the old-time ashes. ‘he projected Naval 
Station at Saseho, the proposed railroad about 150 
miles to the Shimonoseki shore, the openitg also 
of a new Hotel in foreign style at Shimabara, all 
this has helped. The latest development of the 
“boom,” as the Americans phrase it, is the pro- 
jected Flour Mill. Ihe old house of Holme, Ringer 
& Co., believing that the wheat of Kiushiu would 
produce good floor, seut specimens to London, 
and as an additional experiment, sent a cargo 
of wheat also. It went well in the English grain 
market, and experts pronounced it equal to '* No. 
2 Chicago.” ‘This was enough to start the enter- 
prise, so the plant has been ordered from London; 
a famous miller (said to be a lineal descendant of 
the * Miller of the Dee” of the old English ballad) 
is now en route, and I am informed that we will 
have flour from. the mill for our next Christmas 
plum cake and pudding. ‘The mill will be con- 
structed entitely of brick, 

The famous Iwasaki, the Croesus of Japan, has 
taken 3o shares at yex 1,000 each. Other gentle- 
men have subscribed, and the success of the thing 
is assured, financially, 

Mr, Robertson, of the Takashima Mine, will 
superintend the erection of the machinery, and 
Mr. Sutton, the building: Mr. S. is one of our re- 
presentative men, and, although he has only one 


aim (the other was lost during the dangerous days 


preceding the restoration of the ‘Tenno), he has 
the energy of a dozen ordinary men. 
Yours, &c., L’ANONYME. 
Nagasaki, April 8th, 1889. 


THE “SANITARIUM” AT KAMAKURA. 


To THE EpiTorR OF THE “ JAPAN Mat.” 
Sir,—The other day I noticed, in your transla- 


tions from Japanese papers, a reference to the 
“Sanitarium” at) Kamakura. 
there is a superstition abroad that this is the right 
spelling for such a health resort; and that the 


I also find that 


owners of that one at Kamakura have authorised 
it by having the word so painted above the en- 
trance. A friend of mine who recently mentioned 
the word sanatorium in the presence of an educat- 
ed American lady, shortly afterwards was corrected 


by an accident in connection with public 
works, such payment would belong to this 
category. 
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by hearing sanatarium greatly emphasised, after 


the manner of feminine amenities. 


The Imperial Dictionary gives both spellings 
and adds that of sanatarium; but says that sana- 
For the other two 
spellings a single author is quoted, who therefore 


tortum is the more correct. 


ceases to be an authority. 


Stormonth, under the word “sanatory”’ says 
healing], healing; 
curing : Sanatorium, n. a health-station, especially 
amongst hills; a resort for invalids—incorrectly 


Tt. sanatorio; sanatory, 


spelt sanitarium. 


Note.—The spelling sazitavy is often used in 
the same sense as sanatory, but improperly. 
Though both are derived from the Latin, sandre, 
to heal, saxatory properly signifies ‘conducive to 
health,’ and is applied to curative measures, after 
health is lost, while sanitary has the more general 
sense of ‘pertaining to health,’ and is applied to 


preventive measures.” 


The same Dictionary gives the spelling sarn#- 
tarium under sanitary, but says, ‘‘an erroneous 
spelling of sanatorium, a hospital or retreat for 


convalescents; a health-station.” 
It therefore appears that there is a correct, and 
also that there is an incorrect, mode of spelling a 


word which in England is applied to houses for 
the accommodation of invalids; and it is hardly 


pedantic if I confess that “sanatorium” is prefer- 


able to 
Yours very truly, SANO. 


Musashi, April 13th, 1889. 
(We agree with “Sano.” But it seems that usage is likely to 


gain the day in respect of this word, as it has done in the case 
of that other abominable solecism “‘ reliable.””—Ep. 7.M.] 


“THAT GREAT RELIGIOUS ASSOCIA- 
TION IN AMERICA.” 


To THE EpIToR OF THE “JAPAN MalIt.”? 

S1r,—Some people in Japan who might be 
thinking of selecting a creed from the stock now 
in hand for sale, would do well to examine the 
pretensions of the above named. Of course Bro. 
Knapp has as much right to boast of his “ great 
religious association in America ” “ which is to-day 
spreading over the West” as any one else. And 
the students of the English Law School will be 
as liable to believe him as to believe any body else. 
It is a wonder the speaker did not say, “ which is 
to-day so rapidly spreading over the West.”’ 

There are two thoughts I wish to drop. ‘That 
Great Religious Association” which Mr. Knapp 
has the honour to represent in Japan, has, at least 
for a hundred years, had a habitation and a name’ 
in America. How has it spread over the West? 
It is among the smallest denominations in America. 
Ten years ago in the United States it had only 
36,000 members. And according to Schem’s 
Statistics of the World, in 1876 there were only 
30,000 members. There is not a denomination 
supported by such a deceptive fallacia magis 
nominis which has not progressed faster. Intwenty 
years from 1850 the value of the church proper in- 
creased double to $6,000,000. The Universalists 
went far ahead of this. ‘he number of churches 
increased only eighty-six in the same twenty years. 
This is according to the official census. Now, there 
aretwo ways to account forthis slow growth. First, 
the system of belief may be radically false; or 
second, error may advance faster than truth, 
putting Mr. Knapp’s theory on the side of truth. 

The other thought I wish to drop is, if the 
Japanese are to keep on in the way of their fore- 
fathers, why has Mr. Knapp come as an envoy to 
teach his peculiar tenets? Mr. Knapp places the 
Japanese in the position of the fishes to whom the 
Piscine Apostle preached progress. The fishes were 
much pleased withthe sermon. But, thesharks kept 
on sharking, and the eels they kept on eeling:: 
eed well pleased were they, bué they kept on in 
the old way. Mr. Knapp would have the Japanese 
keep on in the old way. Of course, we are all 
glad to see the good judgment of the Japanese dis- 
played in thanking Mr. Knapp for his advice ; but 
at the same Lime keeping on in the zew way. Did 
the gentleman ever stop to thinle of how much 
Rome received from Greece; England, from Ger- 
many; America, from England. If we would 


only study the facts of history impartially, these 


facts would destroy many of our theories and 


systems. . 
Respectfully, E. SNODGRASS. 


Shonai, April oth, 1889. 


(Mr. Knapp’s Icctures did not convey to us the sense given to 
Nor do we think that they war- 


them by our correspondent. 
rant such an interpretation.—Eb. 9.M.) 


THE CHINA FAMINE. 


To THe Epitor oF THE “JAPAN Matt.” 


Sir,—It has been suggested to me that some- 
thing about the famine in China would be in- 
teresting, as coming from one who has been 


through the. districts affected. I shall be glad 
indeed, if by so doing an additional interest be 
taken in these distressed districts, especially 
Shantung and Manchuria. I have a letter 
just received from Honan province, giving 
some idea of the system of relief there, and 
the present condition of the country. It takes no 
notice of the vast numbers still being fed from 
official sources, in eight cities, which must continue 
till May or June. ‘The Yellow River now flows in 
its old course in Shantung. I crossed over it in 
the latter days of March, when the river had its 
usual winter volume of water. It came back 
in January, causing great destruction and distress 
to many districts between the two outer banks, 
where many thousands of families had squatted, 
in the hope that the Yellow River water would 
never again come back to Shantung. I had 
frequent opportunities of questioning carters and 
travellers who had just come from the breach in 
Honan, four days distant from the place. They 
all agreed on the main points. It appears that 
the ice had formed “a jam,” which enabled the 
workers to place planks, ropes, kaoliang stalks, 
and whole trees, across the breach. ‘These being 
lashed and secured with immense quantities of 
hempen cables, gradually sank by their own weight, 
yet so open was the dam that a considerable per- 
centage of water still flowed through it. In this way 
the force of the current was broken and the water 
gotinto the fresh channels prepared for it in the old 
bed. There is not the least likelihood of its again 
breaking out at the same point, nor is there any im- 
mediate danger of a fresh outbreak, even should 
the spring freshets come. The water is now reced- 
ing in Honan, and the people will sow as it goes. 
The land is not destroyed, asa thick deposit of 
virgin earth, “loess,’’ lies wherever the flood has 
been. In two places there will be permanent lakes. 
The acute stage of distress is over in Honan; but 
much remains to be done, so as to enable the 
people to till and sow the land, and build houses. 
Ngan-hui province will be more difficult to deal 
with, as the water there will with difficulty be 
drained away, and probably some years may 
elapse before it is back to its old condition. The 
central parts of that province suffer from drought 
extensively, of which we may expect exact celails 
in a few days from three different parties who are 
nearly over it all. Kiangsu never was much 
affected by the increase of the waters, but has also 
a part suffering from drought. Shantung, along 
the whole of the southern portion, has had no rain 
since April of last year, and instead of the usual 
snow, has had a severe winter, ‘‘ black frost.”” The 
whole of the promontory of that province had more 
than its usual amount of snow. Great distress exists 
therefore in Shantung, from floods in the central, 
and severe and prolonged drought in the southern 
parts. ‘The famine is especially acute in flooded dis- 
tricts where nothing can be had of an eatable nature. 
Thousands are daily wending their way Shan-si 
wards with their all on barrows. ‘Iravelling with 
them, as I did, the scenes were most heart-rend- 
ing. Goods and chattels 21, woman freely offer- 
ing their children for sale. Mothers with their 
children gladly going into servitude in order to 
live. Entering the houses is now unsafe, owing to 
to the famine fever. Large families huddling to- 
gether for warmth, and quietly awaiting death, 
in too many cases inevitable. ‘Ihe old and 
young dying in greatest numbers. The relief 
is too late for vast numbers, Prompt attention is 
given by the whole mission body in Shantung to 
immediate relief, in as many circles as pos- 
sible, ever widening as they hear of more funds 
coming—so arranging that these circles will be 
rovided for up to the end of May if possible. 
The method is to give simply enough to save their 
lives till the spring crops come on, say the end of 
June; distributing it every seven days al an ap- 
pointed place on production of a card furnished 
them on beginning relief. They were hoping to 
give as high as 20 cash—2 cents—per member of 
household each day, and if possible a small grant 
of seed grain where most needed. It depends 
entirely on the benevolence of the public how many 
can be saved. Every cash is given under per- 
sonal supervision by some one or other of nearly 
twenty missionaries who devote their whole 
attention to this work. The same is to be said of 
Manchuria, whose people are in exactly the same 
plight. It has been decided to send no further help 
to Ngan-hui, unless a very different report be given 
in soon. Honan may be said to be past the worst 
too—as the greatest amount of official help has 
gone there since October, 1886. It is needless to 
speculate on the loss of life. It is, and will be 
great, but it is not to be compared to the famine 
in 1878, for deadliness. The present districts can 
be reached easily from all sides, and grain 
can be obtained without difficulty if money comes 
to hand and effectual relief be given. Ex- 
tensive robberies- are frequent by desperate 
men for the help of their families. The 


authorities are on the whole well-disposed, and 
wotk heartilly with the foreign distributors. In 
Tsing Cho Fu, the magistrates and missionaries 
are keeping up relief in that city for six thousand 
people—each party paying for a half month alter- 
nately. The method of relief in Honan is thus 
described :—“ Messrs. Jolinston and Mills went 
up to the break of the Yellow River. On our 
return we took a boat and went right through the 
flooded districts. ‘There we witnessed unquestion- 
able misery and distress. Having returned, we 
found that 2,000 taels had been distributed 
amongst the villages by Mr. Coulthard near 
Chow-chia-kow, but as we thought those further 
north were worse off, we were soon away with 1,000 
taels to distribute. Your old friend the Colporteur 
accompanied us. We went direct to Fu-kao, 
intending to exchange the silver for cash, but 
the whole place could not raise 100,000 cash, so 
we had to alter our plan. We had the money 
broken up into small pieces, so that ultimately we 
had it arranged in three lots, or classes, and thus 
we were able to give to the people according to 
their need. We managed to relieve about 960 
families, and that in a district of only 5 miles by 
2 wide. In this district, too, we only had small 
villages ranging from 4 to 150 families. ‘The 
condition of the people is even worse than a year 
ago, for both their money and grain is gone, and 
I tell you some pitiable sights were presented, 
though none of absolute starvation. The land 
from which the water has receded was just one 
vast quagmire, which when once the crust was 
broken was literally mud, as we found more 
than once by experience. We had been afraid 
that some of the worst cases, villages where boats 
could not reach, and where men could not travel 
because of the mud—would be inaccessible, but 
such was not the case. The natives always 
mauaged to find a plan, either by a small door 
thrown on poles and carried on the shoulders of 
men who stripped off their ‘Ru-tse’ trousers. 
Several times we were landed in mud. We went 
round the villages and distributed tickets, then on 
an appointed day have them come to the city, and 
distribute the money there. In visiting a village 
we went from house to house, asking questions 
and cross-examining, then a search of the house 
for concealed grain, or money before we gave 
them a ticket according to thelr need. Many 
were the ruses they had for deceiving, but the 
Colporteur was pretty cute, and I fancy between 
us they did not carry their deceit far, It was 
hard to blame them making the most of their 
case.” On the way back we were frozen for several 
days, and had to make the best of our way to 
land over ice—reaching land and home in a most 
miserable plight—thankful to do something for 
these poor wretches. 


Yours, &c., THOMAS PATON, 
British and Foreign Bible Society, China. 
Yokohama, April gth, 1889. 


MR. KNAPP’S ADDRESS AT THE ENG- 
LISH LAW SCHOOL. 


To THE EpITOR OF THE “ JAPAN Mat.” 

Sir,—Mr. Knapp is reported, in your issue of 
April 6, as saying in his address delivered at the 
English Law School :—‘ Our earth for example, 
we now know, was once a nebulous mass, each 
part exactly like every other part.” While not 
disputing the conclusion that ‘the story of the 
development of civilization is the story of a con- 
stanly growing complexity,” yet this illustration 
of the statement that such is the story of all growth 
appears to be ill chosen. The nebular hypothesis 
is here accepted as a fact, whereas it is but .a 
theory. The mistake is not uncommon, so per- 
haps I may be pardoned for taking this oppor- 
tunity of giving the latest summing up of our 
knowledge on the subject of the primitive condi- 
tion of our solar system. 

The view above stated is that advanced by Kant 
in 1755. Many years later Laplace published a 
similar speculation, without any numerical proofs, 
but, with his name, having more weight in scienti- 
fic circles. He, however, started with that part 
now called the sun, as a condensed centre sur- 
rounded by a homogenous glowing atmosphere. 
Later he changed his views about this centre, and 
since his time many changes have been made in 
the theory. Thus modified, it has received much - 
confirmation by having stood so long, and _ by ac- 
counting for so many of the facts of the solar sys- 
tem. But we cannot yet forge this missing link 
in the chain of the evolution. Quotations from 
two recent books will show the views of physicists 
and astronomers on the question. 

Professor Young,? of Princeton, says that in the 
search for the principles of a rational cosmogony, 
many of the questions suggested seem, in the pre- 
sent state of science, “to be hopelessly beyond the 
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tion an invisible church has been constructed but} been published in the newspapers, and [ shall 
it is not the church of the New Testament. This|endeavour to avoid repeating what I then said. 
then is the evil of division among God’s people; I shall therefore deal first with the merits, or 
it is opposed to the wisdom of God. In his inter-|rather functions, of the Diet, but before enter- 
cessory prayer Jesus prayed three times jhat his|ing on that branch I think it well that [ should 
people might be one; once he adds this potent discuss briefly the point: what is” the object 
reason, * that the world may believe that thou hast | or duty of the State? On this question, it should 
sent me.” I bow to the Divine wisdom and claim|be said, Western scholars are divided, one 
that if sects are an advantage then God would have|section holding that the State has to defend the 
ordained them at first and St. Paul would not}rights of every individual dwelling within its 
have classed them among the works of the flesh. | borders and to secure the safety of his person and 
Conceding that these divisions arose without our | property; while the other lays down as its duty 
consent, and that they cannot be abolished in| the regulation of the various affairs of society and 
a day, yet we are responsible if we do not cherish | the maititenance of the safety and happiness of 
a brotherly love for every one of God’s elect, if we| the people at large. The latter class defines the 
do not bewail the divided condition of Christ’s| subject from the point of view of the State; the 
body, if we do not teach that a sectarian spirit is | former bases its definition on the interests of the 
not the spirit of Christ. Suppose we form an as-|individual. Both propositions represent extreme 
sociation in Japan to promote Christian union,| views and are liable to induce grave evils, so 
a union which may be realized fifty or a hundred [that in modern times thinking men have been 
years hence. We should teach—that sectarianism | drawn to favour a view occupying a position 
is sin and should be repented of and abandoned; | midway between the two. Let us now deal with 
that the Bride of Christ should wear her hus-|the principal objects of the Constitution, They 
band’s name and not do all her good works with a|are directed simply to the purpose of defining 
man-piven name before the. world; that his-|clearly the supreme rights of the nation, of em- 
torically the divisions in the spititual body of} phasizing the distinction between the legislative 
Chiist were caused by the great apostasy, and |and the executive, and of laying down unmistake- 
creeds were formed by uninspired fallible men, in | ably the rights and obligations of the subject. In 
a polemic age; that now, presenting distorted] an absolute system of government the legislative 
views of truth and not preached in pulpits, they | and executive functions are centred in one person, 
ought to be reverently laid aside and the pure word | and as there isno means by which a wholesome 
of God become in reality the only cule of faith. | restraint may be imposed on his actions, he is 
The word of God is all-sufficient, and I would as| apt to forget or ignore the interests of those over 
soon becume a slave as subscribe to any creed, | whont he exercises authority. By separating the 
confession, discipline, or rules made by imperfect] legislative from the executive, however, this evil 
men; men who did not understand Christianity | may be checked and the safety and rights of the 
as well, not by far, as well as men of to-day.] people secured; and as the Constitution aims at 
Why should the opinions of men of one hundred} such a clear and distinct line of demarkation 
or two hundred years ago be binding on this young | between the two functions, the mechanism of 
church in Japan? Either the creed has more than] administration may be expected to move easily 
the Bible or it has less, or else it, has it in better{and without friction. In Western countries the 
shape or else all three would form the claim for its | absence of any defined line of distinction has fre- 
merits. If any one can believe that the Holy| quently led to serious difficulties, but we trust 
Spivit failed to do his work properly when he says] Japan will be exempt from all such troubles. The 
that all things profitable for doctrine, etc., were} Government, having as ils most prominent duty 
given in the Divine word, there is no obstacle to] that of safeguarding the State and promoting its 
his subscribing to a human creed as a Lond of | prosperity, will naturally tend to give chief atten- 
union, but some believe it is a sacrifice of] tion (o the requirements of the nation as a homo- 
a God-given privilege and that creeds are divi-| genous whole; while, on the other hand, those who 
sive of the children of God. But my letter | are returned from constituencies will be apt to take 
is longer than I wished it to be. I will close|the other extreme and to look only to the wants of 
by saying that the church was one in the] the electors whom they represent. These conflicting 
purpose of God before he laid the foundation | views may well give rise to difficulties. “Though ap- 
of the earth, one in type and in prophecy, one | parently conflicting, however, they are in intimate 
‘in the mind of Christ, one in his figures and par- | relation one with the other, andif properly regulated 
ables, one in his petition to God, one in the/and modified by each other will accomplish the 
Holy Spirit's teaching, one under the apostle’s| objects aimed at, the promotion of the interests as 
administiation, one for more than three hundted | weil of the nation as the individual. Hence the 
years during which time she gained her grandest | mere fact that the Government has regard to the 
victories. Wicked men have rent:the Lody of] welfare of the State as a whole does vot neces- 
Christ, but the church will be one in the millenium | sarily involve the consequence that popular tights 
and one in heaven. It is ours to work for the! will be fettered, or the burdens of the people 
unity of God's people, then the church will go forth | increased, for that would be contradictory of 
to conquer “fair as the moon, high as the sun, | the primary object. You will see, therefore, that 
and terible as an army with banners.” Then |to properly regulate the limits of popular freedom 
no one willsay Tam of Paul, I of Cephos, I of] and the extent of popular obligations is a point of 
Luther, I of Wesley, but each will say Iam the highest importance. I will not profess to pro- 

A CHRISTIAN, | phecy, but I think I can undertake to say that the 
Imperial Diet will pay due attention to this and 
kindred matters, and will properly fulfil the duties 
incumbent on it. In order that both Government 
and people may perform their- peculiar functions 
and maintain the relations that ought to exist be- 
tween them, they should be careful to observe 
proper limits in exercising their powers and rights. 
When the time ariives for putting the Constitu- 
tion into force, the Diet as a legislative body will 
discharge ils functions within the limits imposed 
by law, the Government occupying in reference 
to it a perfectly independent position. Neither 
should interfere with the other in the discharge of 
their respective duties. The Diet has no more 
to do with administrative business than the 
Government has with legislative affairs. En- 
trusted as it is with the duty of catrying on 
the work of administtation with a single eye to 
the interests of the State, it will be the duty of the 
Government lo conform in its actions to established 
laws. But it would be impossible to govern the 
nation if this were made a hard and fast principle, 
for unexpected and unforeseen events may occur 
calling for immediate action on behalf of the State. 
It may be argued that the necessity for imposing 
restraints on the Diet is applicable also in the case 
of the Government. ‘The Government, however, 
is responsible for any measure that it) may 
undertake, while the Diet is practically free and 
irresponsible; the former is-held bound to deal 
with any emeryency that may arise, and under 
those conditions manifestly its actions cannot be 
wholly controlled by Gxed laws. The matters call- 
ing for disposal by the administration are so 
numerous that it would be impossible to provide 
by legal enactment for every conceivable exercise 


reach of investigation, while others appear like 
problems which time and patient work will solve, 
and others yet have received clear aud decided 

: answers.” Miss Cletke? says :—Our speculations 
are driven into conformity with the broad lines of 
the Nebular Hypothesis—so far, at least, as ad- 
mitting a material unity and uniformity. But we 
can see now, better than formerly, that these sup- 
ply a bare and imperfect sketch of the uth, We 
should err gravely were we to suppose it possible 
to reconstruct, with the help of any knowledge our 
race is ever likely to possess, the real and complete 
history of our admirable system. ‘The subtlety of 
nature,” Bacon says, “transcends in many ways. 
the subtlety of the intellect and senses of man.” 
By no mere barren formula of evolution, indis- 
crimininately applied all round, the results we 
marvel at, and by a fragment of which our life is 
conditioned, were brought forth, but by the mani- 
fold play of interacting forces, variously modified 
and variously prevailing, according to the local 
requirements of the design they were appointed 
to execute,” 

This quotation (the italics are mine), refers to 
other questions also, but I cannot break its unity. 
Possibly the original condition was not, after all, 
so simple; the germ miay be less complex than the 
plant; it is also less understood. ‘The © animal- 
isin?’ with which humanity is assumed to have 
legun was possibly not characterized by such 
dreary monotony. 

Your obedient Servant, 

FRANK MUTTER. 


Wakayama, April 12th, 1889. 


CHRISTIAN UNION. 


‘To THE Epttor OF THE “ JAPAN Matv.” 


Str,—While I do not know “ Sigma ” and can- 
not know his answer to Dr. Eby’s sensible paper 
on Christian Union, | would like to contribute my 
nile toward the solution of the question how to fur- 
ther Christian Union. My only apology must be 
the deep interest [have felt in the subject for many 
years. No mere union of hands, of outward com- 
promise would be of value. A unian of hearts 
must precede any union which can promise perma- 
nency. Allow me to express my conviction that 
this is being accomplished now. ‘The bitter- 
ness of opposition of three or four decades ago 
has been happily replaced by a cordial union 
in Sunday School work, in Temperance work, 


aot in_ the ¥.M.C.A. and kindred enterprises. More- 
over the spirit oF unicn is Tr ttre: air, and it 

is not uncommon to see it embodied by the 
union of religious bodies of similar faith. Rivers 
in their journey are joined by others and when 
they reach the ocean they are one; there is 
but one ocean. We are journeying toward the 
great sea though occasionally some one, feeling that 
he came from the fountain-spring itself, protests 
against being numbered with other drops, and 
yet others of good origin right from heaven itself, 
but unable to see very far, declare that we are not 
journeying to the sea at all, hence these eddies— 
the attempt to turn back to ‘the former days 
which were better than these.” To further Chris- 
lian unity it seems'to me thatthe advantages of 
stich a union should be emphasized, and the evil 
of a divided clinch ought to be felt and deplored. 
As to advantages—in union there is strength. 
In some small towns in America there ate from 
four to ten struggling little bands of Christians 
when could all be united in one strong growing 
church, Why do they all try to build up these? 
Because of the sectarian spirit which lies at the 
bottom these divisions and rivalries. Are these 
things to be repeated in Japan? Why should they 
pick up the worn out controversies of other lands 
and revive themhere? Another advantage is com- 
pliance with the Divine will. We pray that God’s 
will may be done, and it is his will that there shall 
be one church. He made no provision for two. 
Jesus said: “ Twill build my church and the gates of 
Hades shall not prevail against it.” He speaks of 
himself as the true vine and the disciples as 
branches, but never of branch churches. St. Paul 
4 writes that Christ is the head of the body, the 
church; and again there is one body, f.e. one 
church, This too where he is giving the essentials 
of unity and he writes there is one God, one faith, 
one baptism—evidently meaning there is one only. 
Who hadauthovity toestablish another? This same 
apostle rebukes those who would go beyond the 
soldiers (who tore the raiment of Christ) and tear 
his spiritual body. He rebukes those who called 
themselves after Paul; would there be no rebuke if 
he were here for those who call themselves by the 
name of Luther? The creeds, the names of 
modern churches, even are unknown to the Bible, 
they are contrary to God’s will, In imagina- 


April roth, 1889. 


[We cannot publish any more letters on this subject.—Ep. 9.M.] 


COUNT ITO ON THE CONSTITUTION. 
ee 

Count Ito, speaking before the members of the 
Kyoto City Assembly and chicf police officials, on 
the 25th ultimo, said :—Gentlemen, Lam very glad 
to have the opportunity of addressing you on the 
present occasion, When you requested me to 
speak to you about matters in connection with the 
Constitution which would be of interest to persqns 
interested as you are in questions of Government, I 
expected that I should be able to converse with you 
in an informal manner. This meeting, however, 
has swollen to such proportions that Lam compelled 
to address myself to the task of delivering to you a 
set speech. ‘here are numerous points in reference 
to the Consitution which possess interest Lo mem- 
bers of a City Assembly, and besides, questions are 
continually assuming new phases, so that it will 
not be possible for me to enumerate all of them 
on this occasion, T shall therefore confine myself 
to such as have occurred to me, but since I cannot 
assure myself that my remarks will prove interest- 
ing to you Tamust ask your forbearance. [have 
already expressed my views in reference to the 
general features of the Constitution before the 
Chairmen of Local Assemblies who were pre | 
sent in VPokyo at the promulgation of the Con- 
stitution, and as to its judicial provisions before 
the Judges who met in the capital on the same 
mission. My speeches on those occasicns have 


* General Astronomy; Goston, 1888. 8 History of Astronomy durin, 
the Nineteenth Century ; and edition, Edinburgh, 1887. 2 . 
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of its functions, and itis therefore necessary that 
it should be at liberty to take action in reference to 
any affair which seems to have relation to the peace 
and good order of society. It will thus be the duty 
of both Government and Diet to keep before them 
the national interests and to work in harmony to- 
gether. So far therelations between the Government 
and the Diet under the Constitution. Now as to 
the Constitution itself. I need not explain to you 
each article, for that process would take up too much 
time, and besides it had better be left to profes- 
sional lawyers. I shall therefore confine my ob- 
servations to the principal points. There are 
various elements of difference between the Con- 
stitution of this Empire and those of other coun- 
tries, the chief of these being in matters of general 
organization and in the order of the provisions of 
which itis composed. Let me point out to you at 
the outset that the first chapter of the Constitution 
refers entirely to the Emperor and the sovereign 
rights of the Emperor. This is in accordance with 
the special conditions and nature of this country. If 
we turn to the ancient history of Japan, the first ve- 
flection awakened in our minds will be that this land 
was founded and has since been governed by our 
divine ancestors. It is a fact beyond coutradic- 
tion that before the introduction in recent years of 
Western civilization, the grand wok of bene- 
fiting and enlightening their subjects was caricd 
on by successive sovereigns. It is right therefore 
that this great point of difference between Japan 
and other countries should be embodied in our 
Constitution. Leaving’ Western countries out of 
the question allogether, and confining ourselves to 
our nearest neiphbour China, we find that revolu- 
tions have again and again occurred, changing not 
only her ruling power but her whole population. 
In early times she was subjected to the invasion 
of the Huns who poured into her territories from 
Central Asia, and in more modern days both 
Mongols and Manchus passed her borders. Far 
different is the case of Japan, which has been ruled 
by one unbroken Imperial line since her founda- 
tion as a State, while her present people are the 
descendants af those who first inhabited these 
islands. In all these circumstances, I repeat, it 
is only reasonable that the Emperor and lis 
Sovereign rights should be referred to in the 
first Chapter of the Constitution. If the foregoing 
considerations are kept in view, it will be un- 
necessary to explain why the supreme tights 
centre inthe Throne; and I need only say that 
they are set forth in the Constitution, not by 
way of imposing any new condition on their 
exercize, but to clearly define the nature of those 
tights that have existed from time immemorial. 

Act. IV. of the Constitution runs as follows :— 
“The Emperor is the head of the Empire, combining 
in himself the riglits of sovereignty, and exercising 
them according to the provisions of the present 
Constitution.” This denotes that the supreme 
rights are one and indivisible. There are various 
means or instruments, however, by which those 
tights are applied for practical purposes. The 
several sections of the Government possess and 
exercise administrative functions, subject to their 
control; and while in) some cases Goveminent 
officials may be said to represent them, in others 
duties are performed by virtue of powers deputed 
underthem. Officials, then, discharge their offices 
not by virtue of any tight inherent in themselves, 
a point to which Art. IV. is directed. 

Aut. V. says:—“ The Emperor exercises the 
legislative power with the consent of the Imperial 
Diet.” The legislative power is included in the 
Preroyatives, and thus belongs to the Emperor. 
His Imperial Majesty, however, will not on his sole 
judgment exercise that power, but will require 
in addition the consent of the Diet, which is per- 
mitted to take part in the business of legislation, 
Here we recognise the importance of the Diet 
and the significance of the position it is designed 

*tooccupy. The legislative process may be divided 
into four stages: initiation, deliberation, sanction, 
and promulgation. In our Constitution the right 
or power of initiation is shared by the Diet and 
the Government, that of deliberation is vested in 
the Diet, and that of sanction vests with the Em- 
peror. All bills that have been deliberated upon 
by the Diet, and have received the sanction of 
the Emperor, are ready to become law. The right 
of promulgation, like that of sanction, is vested in 
the Throne; and no bill can finally become law 
unless ithas passed through the four stages that 
I have described. - 


Art. XXVII. says “ Every law requires the con- 
sent of the Imperial Diet.” “Che reason for inser- 
ting this provision in addition to those of Art. V. 
is to Jay down cleanly and unmistakably that no 
measure can permanently become law that has not 
passed under the deliberation of the Diet; that 
even though it may have received sanction and 
been promulgated, the people cannot be obliged to 
observe it in perpetuity. 


‘politics is that the consent of Parliament is neces- 


any other subject. 
a second time during the same session.” 


or competencies of the Diet. 
possesses the power of initiation, this article pro- 


ment to have such and such a law enacted with- 
out resorting to the process of drafting a bill; 


therefore a very important one. 


Ait. XLUEX. provides that:—* Both Houses of 
the Imperial Diet may respectively present ad- 
dresses to the Empero:.”’ As no limitation to any 
particular subject is made, such addresses may 
tefer to any matter, but it is not understood in 
constitutional countries, where this right exists, 
that this privilege should be perfectly unrestrained ; 
onthecontrary, all addresses have to besupported by 
a majority of the House. ‘The process by which a 
motion may be initiated is set forth in the Law of 
the Houses, but I may state here that the provision 
does not mean that an address may be presented 
in an individual capacity. In all cases an address 
should be written, not oral ;‘and among the more 
important that may be thus submitted will be 
addiesses in veply to the Imperial Speech in open- 
ing each session or of congratulation or con- 
dolence. The Houses may, however, state their 
ideas or forward petitions in writing whenever such 
a course scems to be likely to. conduce to the mna- 
tional welfare. 

Ait. LIE.—* No member of either House shall be 
held responsible outside the respective Houses for 
any opinien uttered or for any vole piven in the 
House. When, however, a member himself has 
given publicity to his opinions by public speech by 
documents in print or in writing, or by any other 
similar means, he shall in the mattér be amen- 
able to the general law.” The first: part of 
this article is desiyned to enable members to dis- 
charge their duties free and unmolested within the 
limits provided by law. For any public statement 
made by him a member must be restrained by 
and amenable to the law, but the general law cannot 
reach a man in the House. No member can 
perform his functions properly unless he enjoys 
such freedom as is here provided, - 

Art. LIL, which sets forth that The mem- 
bers of both Houses shall during the session 
be free from arrest, unless with the consent of the 
House, except in cases of fragrant delicts, or of 
offences connected with a state of internal com- 
motion or with a foreign trouble,” shows the 
respect in which members are to be held and the 
care taken to secure their safety and dignity. 

Art. LXIIL. provides that “ The imposition of a 
new tax, or the modification of the rates (of an 
existing one) shall be determined by law.” One 
of the most commendable points of Constitutional 


sary for the imposition of a new tax, and thatin this 
way the happiness of the subject is directly pro- 
moted, And so also in the case of a modification 
of the existing rates, consent of the House is re- 
quired. Without this proviso there would be 
no guarantee of secutily as regards the pro- 
perty of the people. A saving clause, how- 
ever, sets forth that ‘tall administrative fees 
or other revenue having the nature of com- 
pensation shall not fall within the category of the 
above clause.” Such sources of revenue, there- 
fore, as receipts from Government Railways or any 
other Government property, fall under the head of 
Administration Compensation and need not be 
subject to the provisions of Jaw. The last clause 
of the same article provides that “The raising of 
national loans and the contracting of other liabili- 
ties to the charge of the National Treasury, except 
those that are provided in the Budget, shall re- 
quire the consent of the Imperial Diet.’ That is 
to say: any liabilities that have to be borne by 
the National ‘Treasury or, met by taxes to be 
afterward imposed on the people, must receive the 
consent of the Diet, but payments, provided for in 
the Budget, do not fall under this head, as_ for in- 
stance when acontract is entered upon for any 
public work, the expense of which is to be paid in 
the following year. 

We now come to Art. LXIV., which sets forth 
that “The expenditure and revenue of the State 
require the consent of the Imperial Diet by 
means of an annual Budget. Any and _ all ex- 
penditures over-passing the appropriations set 
forth in the Titles and Paragraphs of the Budget, 
or that are not provided for in the Budget, shall 
subsequently require the approbation of the Im- 
perial Diet.” ‘The revenue and expenditure of the 
State are to be set forth in a Budget referring to 
and covering each fiscal year, and thongh by Art. 


Art. XL. runs: Both Houses can make repre- 
sentations to the Government as to laws or upon 
t When, however, such repre- 
sentations are not accepted they cannot be made 
‘This 
ranks among the most important of the rights 
While the Diet 


vides that it can at any time request the Govern- 


and this competency is not confined to laws alone 
but extends to any other subject; the provision is 


LXII. administrative fees and other receipts of 


the nature of compensation are excepted, the 
Budget that has been deliberated on by the Diet 
must be strictly adhered to in the disbursement of 
all receipts. ‘This, you will see, is designed to 
provide against any undue expenditure on the part 
of the Government. The powers of the Dict are 
very important is respect of legislature and finance, 
but more specially so in regard to the latter. 


Itis laid down in Ait. LXVITD that “those al- 
ready fixed expenditures based by the Constitu- 
tion upon the powers appertaining to the Emperor, 
and such expenditures as may have arisen by the 
effect of law, or that appertain to the legal ob- 
ligations of the Government, shall be neither 
rejected nor reduced by the Imperial Diet, with- 
out the concurrence of the Government.” Some 
doubts having been expressed about this article 
by several public journals. [may point out that 
“those already fixed expenditures based by the 
Constitution ” are such as the salaries of civil or 
military officers, who are appointed or dismissed 
by virtue of the powers vested in the Emperor. 
Judges and auditors belong to the special class 
of exceptions described in Art. X. It falls within 
the powers of the Emperor to exercise supreme 
command over the army and navy, to deter- 
mine the organization and peace standing of 
the same, and to declare war, make peace and con- 
clude treaties, and of course for the carrying out 
of these powers funds are necessary. For example 
when the expenditures of a garrison, the salaries 
ot officers, disbursements on account of soldiers, 
or the cost of repair or construction of a military 
station or camp have been fixed under the powers 
appertaining to the Emperor, the Diet cannot, 
without the concurrence of the Government, reject 
or reduce such expenditures. | When, however, 
their amount is to be subsequently increased or 
fresh funds are required for any new purpose, then 
of course the consent of the Diet must be obtained. 
Expenditures of the nature I have described, 
having been included in a Budget and voted on by 
the Diet, become ‘already hxed expenditure,” 
such as are referred to in this article, and the con- 
currence of the Government is requisite in any 
measure rejecting or reducing them. Expenditures 
that ‘have arisen by the effect of law’? are such 
as retiring allowances given under Pension Regula- 
tions to Government officials that have attained 
the age of sixty years. Such disbursements no 
doubt will form a large item, but. having  acicon by 
the effect of law,” they must be paid by the Go- 
vernment, and the Diet cannot of its own com- 
petence reject or reduce them. ‘ Expenditures 
that appertain to the legal obligations of the 
Government” are such as arise out of admini- 
strative measures, as for instance when injury is 
caused to private property by the fall of a wall or 
embankment in connection with railway works. 
In this and similar cases the Government cannot 
evade liability for compensation awarded bya 
Law Court in accordance with the provisions of 
the Civil Code, even though the Diet might be 
disinclined to sanction the payment. Any mea- 
sure designed to reduce the standing army from 
fifty to thirty thousand, or the navy from ten to 
five men-of-war, would certainly in a general 
way fail to obtain the approval of those interested 
in the welfare and dignity of the State, but in the 
case of foreign countries such measures of retrench- 
menthave notinfrequently resulted in prave national 
danger. I trust no such unhappy condition of 
affairs willever be experienced in this country ; but 
it should be remembered that this article has been 
framed to maintain inviolate the powers of the 
Emperor and the Diet. 

Art. LXX. sets forth that When the Imperial 
Diet cannot be convoked, owing to the external 
or internal condition of the country, in’ case of 
urgent need for the maintenance of public safety, 
the Government may take all necessary finan- 
cial measwies by means of an Imperial Or- 
dinance.” ‘This provision is intended to meet 
a case of urgent emergency, when it is evident 
there is not sufficient time to convoke the Diet, 
because delay would give rise to fresh difficulties. 
Even in the event of the funds’ of the Government 
having been exhausted in the discharge of duties 
devolving on it in such a case, so that the raising 
of fresh means by levying taxes or contracting 
a national loan becomes unavoidable, such a 
course should be within the competence of the 
Government, The next clause, however, pro- 
vides that “In the case mentioned in the preced- 
ing clause, the matter shall be submitted to the 
Imperial Diet at its next session, and its approba- 
tion shall be obtained thereto.” ence the Go- 
vernment must explain at the next session why it 
could not convoke the Diet, and must also furnish 
a satisfactory explanation as to the expenditure. 
There are many other points that ought to be 
examined and explained, but time will not permit 
me to occupy your attention further, and I shall 
therefore bring my remarks to a close. 
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reach of investigation, while others appear like 
problems which time and patient work will solve, 
and others yet have received clear and decided 
answers.” Miss Cletke? says :—Our speculations 
are driven into conformity with the broad lines of 
the Nebular Hypothesis—so far, at least, as ad- 
mitling a material unity and uniformity. But we 
can see now, better than formerly, that these sup- 
ply a bare and imperfect sketch of the truth. We 
should err gravely were we to suppose it possible 
to reconstruct, with the help of any knowledge our 
race is ever likely to possess, the real and complete 
history of our admirable system, “ ‘The subtlety of 


nature,” Bacon says, “transcends in many ways. 


the subtlety of the intellect and senses of man.” 
By no mere barren formula of evolution, indis- 
crimininately applied all round, the results we 
marvel at, and by a fragment of which our life is 
conditioned, were brought forth, but by the mani- 
fold play of interacting forces, variously modified 
and variously prevailing, according to the local 
requirements of the design they were appointed 
to execute.” 


This quotation (the italics are mine), refers to 
other questions also, but [I cannot break its unity. 
Possibly the original condition was not, after all, 
so simple ; the germ may be less complex than the 
The “animal- 
ism?? with which humanity is assumed to have 
hegun was possibly not characterized by such 


plant: itis also less understood. 


dreary monotony. 
Your obedient Servant, 
FRANK MUTTER, 


Wakayama, April 12th, 1889. 


CHRISTIAN UNION. 


To THE Epitor OF THE “ JAPAN MalIv.”” 


Str,— While I do not know “ Sigma” and can- 
not know his answer to Dr, Eby’s sensible paper 
on Christian Union, T would like to contribute my 
nite toward Ue solution of the question how to fur- 
My only apology must be 
the deep interest [have felt in the subject for many 
No mere union of hands, of outward com- 
A union of hearts 
must precede any union which can promise perma- 
Allow me to express my conviction that 
The bitter- 
ness of opposition of three or four decades ago 
has been happily replaced by a cordial union 
in Sunday School work, in Temperance work, 


Side te in_ the Y.M.C.A. and kindred enterprises. More- 
over the spirit oF unicn is Tr tte air, and ft 
is not uncommon to see it embodied by the 

Rivers 

in their journey are joined by others and when 

the ocean they are one; there is 

We are journeying toward the 

great sea though occasionally some one, feeling that 

he came from the fountain-spring itself, protests 
against being numbered with other drops, and 
yet others of pood origin right from heaven itself, 
but unable tu see very far, declare that we are not 
journeying to the sea at all, hence these eddies— 
the attempt to turn back to ‘the former days 

To further Chris- 

tian unity it seems to me thatthe advantages of 

stich a union should be emphasized, and the evil 


ther Christian Union. 


years. 
promise would be of value. 


nency. 
this “is being accomplished now. 


union of religious bodies of similar faith. 


they reach 
but one ocean. 


which were better than these.” 


of a divided clhiuich ought to be felt and deplored. 
As to advantages—in union there is strength. 
In some small towns in America there ate from 
four to ten struggling little bands of Christians 
when could all be united in one strong growing 
church. Why do they all try to build up these? 
Because of the sectarian spirit which lies at the 
bottom these divisions and rivalries. Arve these 
things to be repeated in Japan? Why should they 


pick up the worn out controversies of other lands 


and revive themhere?) Another advantage is com. 
pliance with the Divine will. We pray that God’s 
will may be done, and it is his will that there shall 
be one church. He made no provision for two. 


Jesus said: © Twill build my church and the gates of 
Hades shall not prevail against it.’ He speaks of 


himself as the true vine and the disciples as 
Dbianches, but never of branch churches. St. Paul 
7 writes that Christ is the head of the body, the 
church; and again there is one body, te. one 
church, ‘This too where he is giving the essentials 
of unity and he writes there is one God, one faith, 
one baptism—evidently meaning there is one only, 
Who hadauthority toestablish another? This same 
apostle rebukes those who would go beyond the 
soldiers (who tore the raiment of Christ) and tear 
his spiritual body. He rebukes those who called 
themselves after Pauls; would there be no rebuke if 
he were here for those who call themselves by the 
name of Luther? The creeds, the names of 
modern churches, even are unknown to the Bible, 
they are contrary to God's will. In imagina- 
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tion an invisible church has been constructed but 
itis not the church of the New Testament. This 
then is the evil of division among God’s people; 
it is opposed to the wisdom of God. In his inter- 
cessory prayer Jesus prayed three times yhat his 
people might be one; once he adds this potent 
reason, ‘ that the world may believe that thou hast 
sent me.” I bow to the Divine wisdom and claim 
that if sects are an advantage then God would have 
ordained them at first and St. Paul would not 
have classed them among the works of the flesh. 
Conceding that these divisions arose without our 
consent, and that they cannot be abolished in 
a day, yet we are responsible if we do not cherish 
a brotherly love for every one of God’s elect, if we 
do not bewail the divided condition of Christ’s 
body, if we do not teach that a sectarian spirit is 
not the spirit of Christ. Suppose we form an as- 
sociation in Japan to promote Christian union, 
a union which may be realized fifty or a hundred 
years hence. We should teach—that sectarianism 
is sin and should be repented of and abandoned ; 
that the Bride of Christ should wear her hus- 
band’s name and not do all her good works with a 
man-piven name before the world; that his- 
lorically the divisions in the spiritual body of 
Christ were caused by the great apostasy, and 
creeds were formed by uninspired fallible men, in 
a polemic age; that now, presenting distorted 
views of truth and not preached in pulpils, they 
ought to be reverently laid aside and the pure word 
of God become in reality the only rule of faith. 
The word of God is all-sufficient, and I would as 
soon become a slave as subscribe to any creed, 
confession, discipline, or rules made by imperfect 
men; men who did not understand Christianity 
as well, not by far, as well as men of to-day. 
Why should the opinions of men of one hundred 
or two hundred years ago be binding on this young 
church in Japan? Either the creed has more than 
the Bible or it has less, or else it has it in better 
shape or else all three would form the claim for its 
merits. If any one can believe that the Holy 


piven in the Divine word, there is no obstacle to 
his subscribing to a human creed as a bond of 
union, but some believe it is a sactifice of 
a God-given privilege and that creeds are divi- 
sive of the children of God. But my letter 
is longer than [ wished it to be. I will close 
by saying that the church was one in 
purpose of God before he laid the foundation 
of the earth, one in type and in prophecy, one 
‘ia the mind of Christ, one in bis figures and par- 
ables, one in his petition to God, one in the 
Holy Spirit’s teaching, one under the apostle’s 
administration, one for more than three hundred 
years during which time she gained her grandest 
victories. Wicked men have rent the body of 
Christ, but the church will be one in the millentam 
and one in heaven. It is ours to work for the 
unity of God’s people, then the church will go forth 
to conquer “fair as the moon, high as the sun, 
and tenible as an army with banners.” Then 
no one will say Tam of Paul, I of Cephos, I of 
Luther, I of Wesley, but each will say Lam 
A CHRISTIAN, 
April roth, 1889. 


(We cannot publish any more letters on this subject.—Ep. 7.M.] 


COUNT ITO ON THE CONSTITUTION. 
—_—__—_>_----— 


Count Ito, speaking before the members of the 
Kyoto City Assembly and chief police officials, on 
the 25th ultimo, said :—Gentlemen, Lam very plad 
to have the opportunity of addressing you on the 
present occasion. When you requested me to 
speak to you about matters in connection with the 
Constitution which would be of interest to persqns 
interested as you are in questions of Government, I 
expected that I should be able to converse with you 
in an informal manner. This meeting, however, 
has swollen to such proportions that Lam compelled 
to address myself to the task of delivering to you a 
sel speech, ‘There are numerous points in reference 
to the Consitution which possess interest lo mem. 
bers of a City Assembly, and besides, questions are 
continually assuming new phases, so that it will 
not be possible for me to enumerate all of them 
on this occasion, T shall therefore confine myself 
to such as have occurred to me, but since I cannot 
assure myself that my remarks will prove interest- 
ing to you Taust ask your forbearance. [have 
already expressed my views In reference to the 
general features of the Constitution before the 
Chairmen of Local Assemblies who were pre-| 
sent in ‘Vokyo at the promulgation of the Con- 
stitution, and as to its judicial provisions before 
the Judges who met in the capital on the same 
mission. My speeches on those occasions have 


Spirit failed to do his work properly when he says 
that all things profitable for doctrine, etc., were 


the 


been published in the newspapers, and I shall 
endeavour to avoid repeating what I then said. 
I shall therefore deal first with the merits, or 
rather functions, of the Diet, but before enter- 
ing on that branch I think it well that I should 
discuss briefly the point: what is the object 
or duty of the State? On this question, it should 
be said, Western scholars are divided, one 
section holding that the State has to defend the 
rights of every individual dwelling within its 
borders and to secure the safety of his person and 
property; while the other lays down as its duty 
the regulation of the various affairs of society and 
the maintenance of the safety and happiness of 
the people at large. ‘The latter class defines the 
subject from the point of view of the State; the 
former bases its definition on the interests of the 
individual. Both propositions represent extreme 
views and are liable to induce grave evils, so 
that in modern times thinking men have been 
drawn to favour a view occupying a position 
midway between the two. Let us now deal with 
the principal objects of the Constitution. They 
are directed simply to the purpose of defining 
clearly the supreme rights of the nation, of em- 
phasizing the distinction between the legislative 
and the executive, and of laying down unmistake- 
ably the rights and obligations of the subject. In 
an absolute system of government the legislative 
and executive functions are centred in one person, 
and as there is no means by which a wholesome 
restraint may be imposed on his actions, he is 
apt lo forget or ignore the interests of those over 
whont he exercises authority. By separating the 
legislative from the executive, however, this evil 
may be checked and the safety and rights of the 
people secured; and as the Constitution aims at 
such a clear and distinct line of demarkation 
between the two functions, the mechanism of 
administration may be expected to move easily 
and without friction. In Western countries the 
absence of any defined line of distinction has fre- 
quently led to serious difficulties, but we trust 
Japan will be exempt from all such troubles. The 
Government, having as its most prominent duty 
that of safeguarditig the State and promoting its 
prosperity, will naturally tend to give chief atten- 
tion to the requirements of the nation as a homo- 
genous whole ; while, on the other hand, those who 
are returned from constituencies will be apt to take 
the other extreme and to look only to the wants of 
the electors whom they represent. These conflicting 
views may well give rise to difficulties. Though ap- 
parently conflicting, however, they are in intimate 
relation one with the other, and if properly regulated 
and modified by each other will accomplish the 
objects aimed at, the promotion of the interests as 
well of the nation as the individual. Hence the 
mere fact that the Government has regard to the 
welfare of the State as a whole does uot neces- 
sarily involve the consequence that popular rights 
will be fettered, or the burdens of the people 
increased, for that would be contradictory of 
the primary object. You will see, therefore, that 
to properly regulate the limits of popular freedom 
and the extent of popular obligations is a point of 
the highest importance. [I will not profess to pro- 
phecy, but Ll think I can undertake to say that the 
Imperial Diet will pay due attention to this and 
kindred matters, and will properly fulfil the duties 
incumbent on it. In order that both Government 
and people may perform their- peculiar functions 
and maintain the relations that ought to exist be- 
tween them, they should be careful to observe 
proper limits in exercising their powers afd rights. 
When the time arrives for putting the Constitu- 
tion into force, the Diet as a legislative body will 
discharge its functions within the limits imposed 
by law, the Government occupying in refereuce 
to it a perfectly independent position. Neither 
should interfere with the other in the discharge of 
their respective duties. The Diet has no more 
to do with administrative business than the 
Government has with legislative affairs. En- 
trusted as it is with the duty of catrying on 
the work of administiation with a single eye to 
the interests of the State, it will be the duly of the 
Government to conform in its actions to established 
laws. But it would be impossible to govern the 
nation if this were made a hard and fast principle, 
for unexpected and unforeseen events may occur 
calling for immediate action on behalf of the State. 
It may be argued that the necessity for imposing 
restraints on the Diet is applicable also in the. case 
of the Government. ‘The Government, however, 
is responsible for any measure that it- may 
undertake, while the Diet is practically free and 
irresponsible; the former is held bound to deal 
with any emergency that may arise, and under 
those conditions manifestly its actions cannot be 
wholly controlled by fixed laws. The matters call- 
ing for disposal by the administration are so 
numerous that it would be impossible to provide 
by legal enactment for every conceivable exercise 
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of its functions, and it is therefore necessary that 
it should be at liberty to take action in reference to 
any affair which seems to have relation to the peace 
and good order of society. _ [t will thus be the duty 
of both Government and Diet to keep before them 
the national interests and to work in harmony to- 
gether. So farthe relations between the Government 
and the Diet under the Constitution. Now as to 
the Constitution itself. [need not explain to you 
each article, for that process would take up too much 
time, and besides it had better be left to profes- 
sional lawyers. I shall therefore confine my ob- 
servations to the principal points. ‘There are 
various elements of difference between the Con- 
stitution of this Empire and those of other coun- 
tries, the chief of these being in matters of general 
organization and in the order of the provisions of 
which it is composed. Let me point out to you at 
the outset that the first chapter of the Constitution 
refers entirely to the Emperor and the sovereign 
rights of the Emperor. This is in accordance with 
the special conditions and nature of this country. If 
we turn to the ancient history of Japan, the first re- 
flection awakened in our minds will be that this land 
was founded and has since been governed by our 
divine ancestors. It is a fact beyond contradic. 
tion that before the introduction in recent years of 
Western civilization, the grand work of bene- 
fiting and enlightening their subjects was caiicd 
on by successive sovereigns. It is right therefore 
that this great point of difference between Japan 
and other countries should be embodied in our 
Constitution, Leaving Western countries out of 
the question altogether, and confining ourselves to 
our nearest neighbour China, we find that revolu- 
tions have again and again occurred, changing not 
only her ruling power but her whole population. 
In early times she was subjected to the invasion 
of the Huns who poured into her territories from 
Central Asia, and in more modern days both 
Mongols and Manchus passed her borders. Far 
different is the case of Japan, which has been ruled 
by one unbroken [Imperial line since her founda- 
‘tion as a State, while her present people are the 
descendants af those who first inhabited these 
islands. In all these circumstances, I repeat, it 
is only reasonable that the Emperor and lis 
Sovereign rights should be referred to in the 
first Chapter of the Constitution, If the foregoing 
considerations are kept in view, it will be un- 
necessary to explain why the supreme rights 
centre in the Throne; and I need only say that 
they are set forth in the Constitution, not by 
way of imposing any new condition on their 
exercize, but to clearly define the nature of those 
tights that have existed from time immemorial. 

Act. IV. of the Constitution runs as follows :— 
“The Emperor ts the head of the Empire, combining 
in himself the rights of sovereignty, and exercising 
them according to the provisions of the present 
Constitution.” This denotes that the supreme 
rights are one and indivisible. ‘There are various 
means or instruments, however, by which those 
rights are applied for practical purposes. The 
several sections of the Government possess and 
exercise administrative functions, subject to their 
control; and while in) some cases Game 
officials may be said to represent them, in others 
duties are performed by virtue of powers deputed 
under them. Officials, then, discharge their offices 
not by virtue of any right inherent in themselves, 
a point to which Art. TV. is directed. 

Act. V. says:—“ The Emperor exercises the 
legislative power with the consent of the Imperial 
Diet.” The legislative power is included in the 
Pieroyatives, and thus belongs to the Emperor. 
His Imperial Majesty, however, will not on his sole 
judgment exercise that power, but will require 
in addition the consent of the Diet, which is per- 
mitted to take part in the business of legislation. 
Here we tecognise the importance of the Diet 
and the significance of the position it is designed 

*tooccupy. The legislative process may be divided 
into four stages: initiation, deliberation, sanction, 
and promulgation. In our Constitution the right 
or power of initiation is shared by the Diet and 
the Government, that of deliberation is vested in 
the Diet, and that of sanction rests with the Em- 
peror. All billy that have been deliberated upon 
by the Diet, and have received the sanction of 
the Emperor, are ready to become law. ‘The right 
of promulgation, like that of sanction, is vested in 
the Throne; and no bill can finally become law 
unless ithas passed through the four stages that 
I have described. - 

Act. XXVIIL. says “ Every law requires the con- 
sent of the Imperial Diet.” Lhe reason for inser- 
ting this provision in addition to those of Art. V. 
isto lay down cleanly and unmistakably that no 
measure can permanently become law that has not 
passed under the deliberation of the Diet; that 
even though it may have received sanction and 
been promulgated, the people cannot be obliged to 
observe it in perpetuity. 


Art. XL. runs: Both Houses can make repre- 
sentations to the Government as to laws or upon 
When, however, such repre- 
sentations are not accepted they cannot be made 
This 
ranks among the most important of the rights 
While the Diet 
possesses the power of initiation, this article pro- 
vides that it can at any time request the Govern- 
ment to have such and such a law enacted with- 


any other subject. 
a second time during the same session.” 


or competencies of the Diet. 


out resorting to the process of drafting a bill; 


and this competency is not confined to laws alone 


but extends to any other subject; the provision is 
therefore a very important one, 


Art. XLIX. provides that:— Both Houses of 


the Imperial Diet may respectively present ad- 
dresses to the Emperor.” As no limitation to any 
particular subject is made, such addresses may 
tefer to any matter, but it is not understood in 
constitutional countries, where this ripht exists, 
that this privitege should be perfectly unrestrained ; 
onthecontrary, all addresses have to be supported by 
a majority of the House. The process by which a 
motion may be initiated is set forth in the Law of 
the Houses, but I may state here that the provision 
does not mean that an address may be presented 
in an individual capacity. In all cases an address 
should be written, not oral ;‘and among the more 
important that may be thus submitted will be 
addresses in reply to the Imperial Speech in open- 
ing each session or of congratulation or con- 
dolence. The Houses may, however, state their 
ideas or forward petitions in wiiting whenever such 
a course seems to be likely to conduce to the na- 
tional welfare. 

Art. LIT.-— No member of either House shall be 
held responsible outside the respective Houses for 
any opinion uttered or for any vote given in the 
House. When, however, a member himself has 
given publicity to his opinions by public speech by 
documents in print or in writing, or by any other 
similar means, he shall in the mattér be amen- 
able to the general law.” The first part of 
this article is desiyned to enable members to dis- 
charge their duties free and unmolested within the 
limits provided by law. For any public statement 
made by him a member must be restrained by 
and amenable to the law, but the general law cannot 
reach a man in the House. No member can 
perform his functions properly unless he enjoys 
such freedom as is here provided. ° 

Act. LEIL, which sets forth that “The mem- 
bers of both Houses shall during the session 
be free from arrest, unless with the consent of the 
House, except in cases of fragrant delicts, or of 
offences connected with a state of internal com- 
motion or with a foreign trouble,” shows the 
respect in which members are to be held and the 
care taken to secure their safety and dignity. 

Art. LXII. provides that “The imposition of a 
new tax, or the modification of the rates (of an 
existing one) shall be determined by law.” One 
of the most commendable points of Constitutional 


‘politics is that the consent of Parliament is neces- 


sary for the imposition of a new tax, and that in this 
way the happiness of the subject is directly pro- 
moted. And so also in the case of a modification 
of the existing rates, consent of the House is re- 
quired. Without this proviso there would be 
ho guarantee of seciily as regards the pro- 
perty of the people. A saving clause, how- 
ever, sets fotth that ‘tall administrative fees 
or other revenue having the nature of com- 
pensation shall not fall within the category of the 
above clause.” Such sources of revenue, there- 
fore, as receipts from Government Railways or any 
other Government property, fall under the head of 
Administration Compensation and need not be 
subject to the provisions of law. The last clause 
of the same article provides that The raising of 
national loans and the contracting of other liabili- 
ties to the charge of the National Treasury, except 
those that are provided in the Budget, shall re- 
quire the consent of the Imperial Diet.’ That is 
to say: any liabilities that have to be borne by 
the National Treasury or, met by taxes to be 
afterward imposed on the people, must receive the 
consent of the Diet, but payments, provided for in 
the Budget, do not fall under this head, as for in- 
stance when a contract is entered upon for any 
public work, the expense of which is to be paid in 
the following year. 

We now come to Art. LXIV., which sets forth 
that “The expenditure and revenue of the State 
require the consent of the Imperial Diet by 
means of an annual Budget. Any and all ex- 
penditures over-passing the appropriations set 
forth in the Titles and Paragraphs of the Budget, 
or that are not provided for in the Budget, shall 
subsequently require the approbation of the Im- 
perial Diet.” The revenue and expenditure of the 
State are to be set forth in a Budget referring to 
and covering each fiscal year, and thongh by Art. 
LXII. administrative fees and other receipts of 


the nature of compensation are excepted, the 
Budget that has been deliberated on by the Diet 
must be stiictly adhered to in the disbursement of 
all receipts. ‘This, you will see, is designed to 
provide against any undue expenditure on the part 
of the Government. The powers of the Diet ate 
very impottantis respect of legislature and Gnance, 
but more specially so in regard to the latter. 


Itislaid down in Ait. LXYVIL that “those al- 
ready fixed expenditures based by the Constitr- 
tion upon the powers appertaining to the Emperor, 
and such expenditures as may have arisen by the 
effect of law, or that appertain to the legal ob- 
ligations of the Government, shall be neither 
rejected nor reduced by the Imperial Diet, with- 
out the concurrence of the Government.” Some 
doubts having been expressed about this article 
by several public jonrnals. I may point out that 
“those already fixed expenditures based by the 
Constitution” are such as the salaries of civil or 
military officers, who are appointed or dismissed 
by virtue of the powers vested in the Emperor. 
Judges and auditors belong to the special class 
of exceptions described in Art. X. It falls within 
the powers of the Emperor to exercise supreme 
command over the army and navy, to deter- 
mine the organization and peace standing of 
the same, and to declare war, make peace and con- 
clude treaties, and of course for the carrying out 
of these powers funds are necessary. For example 
when the expenditures of a garrison, the salaries 
ot officers, disbursements on account of soldiers, 
or the cost of repair or construction of a military 
station or camp have been fixed under the powers 
appertaining to the Emperor, the Diet cannot, 
without the concurrence of the Government, reject 
or reduce such expenditures. | When, however, 
their amount is to be subsequently increased or 
fresh funds are required for any new purpose, then 
of course the consent of the Diet must be obtained. 
Expenditures of the nature I have desctibed, 
having been included in a Budget and voted on by 
the Diet, become “already Axed expenditure,” 
such as are referred to in this aiticle, and the con- 
currence of the Government is requisite in any 
measure rejecting or reducing them, Expenditures 
that ‘have arisen by the effect of law” are such 
as retiring allowances given under Pension Regula- 
tions to Government officials that have attained 
the age of sixty years. Such disbursements no 
doubt will form alacge item, but, having ( acicen by 
the effect of law,’’ they must be paid by the Go- 
vernment, and the Diet cannot of its own com- 
petence reject or reduce them. ‘ Expenditures 
that appertain to the legal obligations of the 
Government” are such as arise out of admini- 
strative measures, as for instance when injury is 
caused to private property by the fall of a wall or 
embankment in connection with railway wotks. 
In this and similar cases the Government cannot 
evade liability for compensation awarded by a 
Law Court in accordance with the provisions of 
the Civil Code, even though the Diet might be 
disinclined to sanction the payment. Any mea- 
sure designed to reduce the standing army from 
fifty to thirty thousand, or the navy from ten to 
five men-of war, would certainly in a general 
way fail to obtain the approval of those interested 
in the welfare and dignity of the State, but in the 
case of foreign countries such measures of retrench- 
menthave notinfrequently resulted in grave national 
danger. IT trust no such unhappy condition of 
affairs will ever be experienced in this country ; but 
it should be remembered that this article has been 
framed to maintain inviolate the powers of the 
Emperor and the Diet. 

Art, LXX. sets forth that “ When the Imperial 
Diet cannot be convoked, owing to the external 
or internal condition of the country, in case of 
urgent need for the maintenance of public safety, 
the Government may take all necessary finan- 
cial measures by means of an Imperial Or- 
dinance.” ‘This provision is intended to meet 
a case of urgent emergency, when it is evident 
there is not sufficient time to convoke the Diet, 
because delay would give rise to fresh difficulties. 
Even in the event of the funds’ of the Government 
having been exhausted in the discharge of duties 
devolving on it in such a case, so that the raising 
of fresh means by levying taxes or contracting 
a national loan becomes unavoidable, such a 
couse should be within the competence of the 
Government. The next clause, however, pro- 
vides that “In the case mentioned in the preced- 
ing clause, the matter shall be submitted to the 
Imperial Diet at its next session, and its approba- 
tion shall be obtained thereto.” ence the Go- 
vernment must explain at the next session why it 
could not convoke the Diet, and must also furnish 
a satisfactory explanation as to the expenditure. 
There are many other points that ought to be 
examined and explained, but time will not permit 
me to occupy your attention further, and I shall 
therefore bring my remarks to a close. 
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THE NAVAL MANGUVRES. 
a oo 
> (Translated from the ij? Shimpo.) 


Military manceuvres of a more or less important 
scale have taken place within recent years in 
Japan, but the sham, fight in which the fleet en- 
gaged the other day in the Gulf of Tokyo was the 
most extensive of ils kind that has been held in 
this country. The object of the manceuvres was to 
test the efficiency of the defences of the entrance 
to the Bay. The stationary squadron, consisting 
of the Zakachiho, Naniwa, Fuso, Musashi, Katsu- 
vagi, and Yamato Kan, with several torpedo boats, 
was detached to act as the attacking force, while 
an equal number of vessels attached to the Yoko- 
suka Admiralty office—the Kongo, Tsukusht, 
Maya, Kaimon, Nisshin, and /waki Kan, anda 
number of torpedo craft, cooperating with a land 
force, constituted the defenders. 

‘The plan of the manoeuvres Is said to have been 
determined as follows :— . 

1. An attempt will be made to ascertain whether 
the entrance to a harbour defended by torpedo 
mines, torpedo boats, vessels of war, booms and 
other accessory means and materials can be 
attacked and forced by an enemy’s squadron. 

2. The standing squadron will assemble at the 
port of Shimizu, Shizucka, that point being re- 
garded as the enemy’s rendezvous. Ammunition, 
coals, and other supplies will be sent from the 
naval station of Yokosuka to each of the ships of 
the defensive squadron, and the capacity to perform 
this process efficiently will be tested. ; 

3. The transport and supply ships will remain 
in the company of the defensive squadron till the 
approach of the enemy to the entrance of ‘Tokyo 
Bay, when they will proceed to the Bay of Tate- 
yama, Awa, and the capacity of the defensive 
squadron to guard and protect such ships will be 
tested. : 

4. Torpedo boats will be sent against the enemy 
in order to ascertain whether the vessels of the 
latter are vulnerable to such attacks. 

The enemy then, assembled at Shimizu, the 
defending force being stationed off Kanuonsaki, 
Though the general belief was that the guns of an 
engagement would be heard by dawn on the and 
inst., nineo’clock arrived and the enemy had not yet 


rthe Kongo, Nisshin, Tsu- 
kushi, and Iwakt Kan weighé and steafred 


out till, gaining a position off Cape Matsu-ura, they 
awaited the approach of the hostile squadron. 
About one o’clock the leading ships of the latter 
were descried and half an hour latter the engage- 
ment began. Shots were exchanged for about an 
hour and a half, and at length the defenders began 
to retire towards Kannousaki—the intention being 
toinduce their opponents to follow. ‘The latter, 
however, would not take the bait, though the 
retreat was arrested and a second feint made 
against them, but proceeded instead to Tateyama 
Bay. Nothing further took place till eight o'clock 
in the morning of the 3rd, when the Kongo Kan and 
another ship were detached as scouts to watch the 
vicinity of Tateyama Bay, others steaming up and 
down the channel to the southward of ‘Tenjin- 
yama. In the meantime a steamer with two fun- 
nels, supposed to be a foreign vessel, was observed 
coming up the channel. On the part of the de- 
fenders no apprehensions as to her character seem 
to have been entertained and no preparations to 
receive her in a hostile fashion were made, till she 
had approached quite close to Kannonsaki, when, 
however, the Hoshé Kan (gunboat) one of the super- 
numeraries of the defence squadron, astounded 
her consorts by signalling both to land and sea 
forces the advance of the enemy. ‘The supposed 
foreign steamer was now most carefully scrutinized, 
and it was discovered that one of her funnels was 
a make-believe, the impostor being none other 
than the Zakachiho Kan, the enemy’s flagship. 
She was guickly followed by the other ships of the 
enemy, and a fierce engagement ensued off Kamoai 
lasting from a little before ten to half past eleven, 
the defenders being accompanied by two torpedo 
boats. 

Apparently convinced of the difficulty of gaining 
an entrance to the Bay, the enemy at length re- 
tired. Redoubled caution was now observed by 
the defenders, as it was expected that another at- 
tempt to pass would be made during the following 
night. Sure enough, after darkness had wrapped 
the surroundings in obscurity, a red light was ob- 
served passing up the channel. The electric 
beam was at once directed towards it and dis- 
covered a small object, an electric-light boat, 
detached by the enemy to observe the conditions 
of the defence. Frequent firing was heard from the 
direction of the offensive squadron, under cover of 
which an attempt was made to land troops, but this 
was promptly met by the force on shore. ‘The firing 
was kept up till about midnight, and during the 
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whole night the ships of the enemy used theirsearch 
lights to discover the disposition of the defenders ; 
they also moved about constantly and made fre- 
quent endeavours to land men in boats, but these 
attempts were each and all frustrated, and the 
presence of the two torpedo boats compelled them 
to use the greatest possible circumspection, Shortly 
before dawn on the 4tha vigorous attack was directed 
against the Futsu Fort by three of the enemy’s 
squadron, and stubborn attempts were made to 
break through the booms. ‘The defence, however, 
was equally fierce, and the assailants were at last 
compelled to withdraw with the approach of day- 
light. Meantime two of the hostile squadron, the 
Takachiho and Yamato Kan, remained at anchor off 
Nokogiri-yama (a rocky promontory forming the 
southern horn of the bay immediately south of 
Futsu Saki). A rocket sent up close to the latter 
ship announced that one of the defending torpedo 
boats had made a successful assault on her, and 
the Yamato at once opened fire with both large 
and smallartillery. A similarly successful attempt 
was made on the Takachiho Kan aud in actual 
warfare both vessels must have been destroyed. 
Owing to the darkness there is no doubt that it 
was extremely difficult to detect the small craft, 
but that of course was the enemy’s lookout. The 
Fuso and Katsuragi Kan are also said to have 
been attacked by the torpedo boats, with what 
result is uncertain, though both must have been 
more or less damaged. Subsequent to her 
encounter with the torpedo boat the Zukachiho 
Kan crossed the channel to the neighbour- 
hood of Kannonsaki, and sent out a landing party 
in boats. ‘The defenders were for a moment off 
their guard, and the assailants were allowed to 
remove some booms and make a passage to the 
shore. Having landed they were about to storm 
the fort, when the alarm was given and they were 
barely able to gain their boats and escape. Doubts 
are expressed as to the regularity of this exploit, 
some officers holding that by her encounter with 
the torpedo boat the Takachiho Kan had been put 
out of action. : 

Rain fell heavily on the morning of the gth, 
and the enemy made no demonstration til 
about seven o’clock in the evening, when a 
heavy cannonading began off the port of Hashiri- 
mizu (a fishing village half way between Yoko- 
suka and Uraga, where the head-quarters of the 
defence were situated). For twenty minutes the 
fuing continued—both squadrons, as well as the 
land forces, taking part in it—till about eight 
o’clock a rocket went up from one of the torpedo 
stations on the coast indicating that a vessel of the 
enemy had struck a torpedo mine. Shortly after- 
wards firing was heard in the vicinity of the Futsu 
Fort, but lasted only a few minutes. It was im- 
possible in the da:kness to determine the position 
of the enemy, but judging by the lights and the 
firing they seemed to have advanced close to the 
Futsu Fort and to Sarushima, Attempts would 
appear to have been made to land troops in the 
vicinity of Hashirimizu, but without success. 

Ata quarter-past eleven on the night of the 4th 
the flagship signalled that the manceuvres were at 
an end, and by eight o’clock on the following 
marning the various stations fitted up on the coast 
between Yokosuka and Kannonsaki were dis- 
mantled and all the ships engaged had returned 
to Yokosuka. There were in all four engage- 
ments, and the result will be decided by a special 
Committee, which is to report in a fortnight. 


JAPANESE COURTS OF LAW. 
>——— 
In THE Bureau or LEGISLATION. 


LOCAL ASSEMBLY V. GOVERNOR. 

The Bureau of Legislation has given the fol- 
lowing decision in reference to a dispute that arose 
between the Governor of Gumma Prefecture and 
the Local Assembly, with reference to an inter- 
pretation of law. 

JUDGMENT. 
Sato Yozo, Governor or GumMaA, v. Uasa 

Jiro, CHAIRMAN OF THE LocAL AsSEMBLY. 


In reference to a loan in connection with the 
Prison Construction Fund, and the settlement of 
the accounts of said fund, the said Governor and 
Local Assembly fail to agree as to an interpreta- 
tion of law, and dispute their respective com- 
petency. In accordance with Art. g of the Local 
Assembly Regulations, judgment is applied for 
and the following briefs are appended. 

For THE ASSEMBLY, 
On receiving the report on the settled accounts 
of the revenue and expenditure of local taxes for 
the 2oth fiscal year, and prosecuting investiga- 
tions, the Assembly found that its views as to an 
interpretation of law differed from those of the 
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Governor with regard to the case of an outer 
brick wall under the repair and construction fund 
of the prison, and that there was likewise a dif- 
ference of opinion as to their respective com- 
petency. In accordance with Art. 9 of the Local 
Aecembly Regulations, the Assembly now submits 
the following particulars, and applies for judgment. 

In the 18th year of Meiji the Assembly de- 
cided on estimates for the construction of the 
prison, said construction to be continued for 
several years as under :-— ; 


Yen. 
Prison Construction Fund .......ss+ 85,509-691 
‘Yo be paid in the 18th year......cs- 17,101,938 
Yo be paid in the 19th year seve 17,101,938 
To be paid in the 2oth year....... seve 17,101,938 
‘To be paid in the 21st year...... .. 17,101,938 
To be paid in the 22nd year .....+.088 17,101.939 


AMOUNTS TO BE BORROWED FROM THE 


GovRRNMENT. 
Yan. 


vecese T1,401.293 
seceee 11,401.292 
11,401.292, 


To be borrowed in the 18th year 

To be borrowed in the roth year 

To be borrowed in the 2oth year ...... 
of which 

To be repaid in the 21st year .....ss0604 17,101.938 

‘To be repaid in the 22nd year ......... 17,101-939 

- ‘The estimates and disbursements of the 18th 


and rgth years compared are :— 
: Yer. 
28,503.23 


Estimates of the 18th year .....cseesesees 
28,785.812 


Actual disbursements of the 18th year. 
Excess of disbursements over estimates 282.581 


Estimates of the roth year v...eceeeeeeees 28,503-23 
Actual disbursement of the 19th year... 28,657.814 
Excess of disbursements over estimates 154.584 


‘The assembly found on examining the report of 
the settled accounts for the 2oth fiscal year, that 
yen 457.866, the outer brick wall item in the repair 
and construction fund of the prison, was actually 
the outer moat stonework fund, for which yer 
282.826 was appropriated in the 18th fiscal year, 
yer 154.584 in the 19th year, and yen 20.456 in the 
2oth year, and that the appropriations for the 18th 
year (yer 282.581) and for the 19th year (yen 
154.584) entirely exceeded the estimates as ori- 
ginally fixed by the Assembly. The Assembly 
holds that the Governor ought to have passed 
these appropriations under the deliberation of the 
Assembly, before making the disbursements. The 
work extending over several years, the estimates 
for it differ from ordinary estimates and therefore 
it is not right to make any appropriations out 
of the reserve fund. For, if it were correct to do 
so, where is the necessity for fixing at the outset 
the estimates for each respective year with the ap- 
proval of the Assembly, and for obtaining the sanc- 
tion of the Minister of State for Home Affairs 
before carrying out the work? 

Let it be granted, for the sake of illustration, 
that, as in the case of an ordinary fund, appropria- 
tions may be made from the reserve fund. The 
reserve fund for the 18th fiscal year was yer 
2,007.584, of which yen 1,264.145 was spent, leav- 
ing a balance of yer 743.439. During that year, 
however, there arose a deficit on revenue of yen 
9.840.092, and on balancing revenue and ex- 
penditure there remained only a credit of yen 
273.988, or yer 8.593 less than yen 262.581, the 
excess over the estimates voted for work to be ac- 
complished during the 18th year. It is evident, 
then, that the disbursement of the fatter sum 
could not be made without being submitted to the 
deliberation of the Assembly. Moreover, in the 
event of revenue and expenditure not balancing and 
it being possible to make the disbursements out of 
the reserve fund, even then a revenue bill should he 
framed and the Assembly afforded an opportunity 
of discussing the method of raising the required 
amount. From whatever point of view the matter 
be considered, then, it is clear that it should have 
come under the deliberation of the Assembly. In 


abstaining from this course, and in deciding on his” 


own authority, to make the disbursements by appro- 
priations from the estimates of the following year, 
the Governor must be held to have violated Art. 1 of 
the Local Assembly Regulations, and infringed the 
rights of the Assembly. Under these circumstances 
a dispute arose as to the respective competency of 
the Governor and the Assembly, and the latter was 
obliged to apply for the judgment of the Bureau. 
The Governor contends that as the work was 
continuous and special, for the execution of which 
a loan was obtained from the Government, any 
expenditure that exceeded the estimates might be 
appropriated from the loan applicable to the 
following year, and the matter need not be deli- 
berated on by the Local Assembly as in the case 
of local taxes. As a matter of ‘fact, however, as 
this loan was applied for by the Assembly after 
due consideration of the work, and as it obtained 
the approval of the Governor and was with 
the estimates sanctioned by the Government, it 
follows that, so soon as it was borrowed, it. was 
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incorporated in the local taxes and the Governor 
ought not arbitrarily to have altered the estimates 
It is 


_as originally fixed for each respective year. 
hardly necessary to point out that: when work 


cannot be executed unless the estimates for the 


same are excceded, the matter should be laid 
before the Assembly. Notwithstanding this the 
Governor in the present case considers that be- 
cause the work is continuous, and because there is 
a loan, he is justified in adopting a special and un- 
precedented course. ‘Vhis surely amounts to an 
infringement of the rights conferred upon the 
Assembly by law. 

Moreover, in acting as he did, the Governor mis- 
interpreted Clause 2, Art. IV. of the Local ‘Taxa- 
tion Regulations. That clause provides that the 
cost of any wotk extending over a number of 
years, and carried out at local expense, should be 
estimated at the outset, and the amounts to be ap- 
propriated each year determined; and the deli- 
berations of the Assembly should be passed under, 
etc., etc. In the present case the estimates of the 
cost for each year were fixed at the outset in accor- 
dance with the above clause, and therefore, when- 
ever it became necessary to spend more than the 
estimates, the matter should have been submitted to 
the deliberation of the Assembly. ‘The Governor, 
however, holds that in drawing on the estimates of 
the succeeding year no such course is necessary. 
Under these circumstances there is of course a 
disagreement as to the interpretation of the law, 
and this constitutes the second reason for apply- 
ing for the judgment of the Bureau: 

The expense of the work was defrayed in three 
years, the 18th, 19th, and 2oth years. No report, 
however, was made for each respective year, a re- 
port as to the whole affair being presented in the 
third and last year, a proceeding which cannot 
but be regarded. as contradictory to the provisions 
of Art. VIL. of the Local Taxation Regulations. 
The Governor seems to suppose that as the work 
extended over several years, and was a special 
one executed by means of a loan from the Govern. 
ment, a report in the last year would be sufficient. 
Nothing could be more erroneous. The so-called 
“continuous”? work was simply a continuation of 
wotk, not a continuation of expense, and the ac- 
counts of expense should be settled each year, as 
a matter of course. Especially is this so if it be 
remembered that the government loan is in reality 
precisely similar in nature to the local taxes, though 
itbears the name of “loan.” So long as the esti- 
mates for each year are fixed beforehand, and so 
long as the Governor is held incompetent to effect 
arbitrary changesat his discretion, it must be evident 
that a report should be made each year as in the 
case of local taxes. The Governor, however, con- 
tends that, the work being special, matters relating 
to its cost need not fall under the ordinary rules, 
and herein lies the third reason why the assembly 
is obliged to refer the matter to the judgment of 
the Bureau. ; 

On the foregoing grounds the assembly believes 
that the action of the Governor is in violation of 
Art. I. of the Local Assembly Regulations, and 
affects the competency of the assembly, and that, 
being in contravention of Arts. VI. and VII. of the 
Local Taxation Regulations, it tends to derange 
the local finances. 

For THE GovERNOR. 

In -regard to the outlay. of yen 457-866, ap- 
propriated for the construction of the outer brick 
wall, and referred to in the note of the 2oth fiscal 
year of Meiji explaining the report of settled ac- 
counts of local taxes, the assembly contends that 
the amounts, yer 282.826 in the 18th fiscal year, 
and yer 154.584 in the roth fiscal year, both being 
expense of masonry-work, exceed the estimates 
originally fixed by the Assembly, which it asserts 
is contradictory to the provisions of Art. 1., Local 
Assembly Regulations, and in violation of clause 
2, Art. IV., Local Taxation Regulations. — More- 
over, it is contended that the fact of no teport 
being made in each respective year, notwith- 
standing such excess of expenditure over ¢s- 
timates, constitutes a contravention of the Local 
Taxation Regulations. On these allegations the 
Assembly has forwarded a written application for 
the judgment of the Bureau. . 

It is advisable in reply to these assertions to 
state some particulars in reference to the matter 
under consideration. When it was first proposed 
in the 18th fiscal year to construct a new prison, the 
work to extend over three (18th, tgth, and 2oth) 
years at a cost of yen 99,458.995, the nee 
amended the proposal to the effect that the wor 
should extend over five years, and subsequently 


forwarded to the Goyernor the following repre- 


sentation :— 
RepReESENTATION with RrGarp To Prison 
Construction Funp. ; 

The urgent reasons calling for the construction 

of the prison are set forth in the appendix and 

have been explained by 


To be spent in the 18th year .......... 
To be spent in the roth year .............17,101.938 
To be spent in the 2oth year .............17,101.938 
To be spent in the 21st year...... 
To be spent in the 22nd year ... 


the officials directly con- 


nected with the subject. The present depressed 
condition of the people, however, is a serious ques- 
tion in view of the heavy expenses. The Assembly, 
therefore, desires that a loan should be obtained 
from the Government, free of interest, that the 
disbursements out of the local taxes should extend 
over five years, but that the work should be accom- 
plished in three years as originally projected, and 
lastly that the Government loan should be paid 
back iu two years (the 21st and 22nd). If this be 
accomplished the burden on the people will be 
much lightened and the work may still be executed 
with promptitude. The assembly requests your 
approval of this course, and further asks you to 
use your endeaveurs in securing the sanction of 
the Government thereto. ‘The amount and rates 


of repayment of the loan are set forth in the 
appendix. 


April 16th, 1885. 
Uasa Jiro, 
Chairman of the Assembly. 
To the Hon, Sato Y6z6, 
Governor of Gumma. 
Yen, 
Prison Construction Fund .........4.. 85,509-691 


. 17,101.938 


17,101.938 
. 17, 101.939 


AMOUNTS TO BE BORROWED FROM 
GovVERNNENT. 


YEN. 


To be borrowed in the 18th year..........11,401.293 
To be bortowed in the 19th year., 
‘To be botrowed in the 20th year......... 


wee IT,401.292 
| 11,401.292 
of which 


To be repaid in the 2tst year ........ ....17,101.738 
Yo be repaid in the 22nd year... 


17, 101.739 
The foregoing was laid by the Governor be- 


fore the Government in April of the same year 
and in the following month the necessary sanc- 
tion was obtained, 
in nature to government subsidies to other local 
works, it was not only treated as different from 
the local taxes, but was actually placed under the 
supervision of the Board of Audit, to which an an- 
nual report on the settled accounts was annually 
forwarded. 


Viewing the loan as similar 


The loan was always available in advance of 


the local taxes, and whenever, after liquidating the 
various payments, there remained a balanee, such 
balance was incorporated in the Krvi-koshi-kin 
(or sum carried forward to next account) of the 
local taxes. 
there 
plus in the roth year, and in the 20th year a 
balance of yer 1,557-561. These were successively 
added to the Kurt-koshi-kin of the local taxes. As 
the loan was thus totally different from the o:dinary 
local taxes, the method of settling its accounts was 


Thus, at the end of the 18th year, 


was a balance of yen .245, no sur- 


in fact a temporary and special expedient, the re- 


port of the settled accounts simply covering such 
pottions as belonged to the local taxes. 
done in the 18th, rgth, and 20th years, and it was 


This was 


intended to report on the settled accounts of the 


loan in the 2ist and 22nd years, in which years 
the loan was to be paid back. 


With reyard to the expense of stone-worle on 


the outer moat or ditch, this was found to be ab- 
solutely necessary to prevent the crumbling away 
of earth. 


In preparing the foundation of the 
brick wall, so much water was liberated that it be- 


came advisable to construct a ditch to carry off 


the same. This ditch, however, was subjected to 
the danger of being choked by earth falling 
into it from above, and to obviate this risk 
the stone-work referred to was built. It was 
not, however, expected at the outset that this 
stone work could be completed in one year; on 
the contrary, it was expected that it would be 
prolonged till the completion of work on the 
prison, and the expenses required for it were not 
therefore settled in each year. A process of tem- 
porary payments was instead adopted. Thus 
the expense required in the 18th fiscal year was 
temporarily paid out of the Prison Construction 
Fund, and on settling the accounts this item was 
carried over into the roth year, while the ex- 
pense of the roth year, together with that brought 
forward from the 18th, was similarly transferred 
to the 20th, when the amounts were collectively 
paid out of the loan, the work of construction 
being completed in that year. As a matter of 
fact, the Assembly decided in the 18th year 
that the erection of the prison should extend over 
five years, that is till the 22nd year, and the 
completion of the work in three years was simply 
due to the private representations of the assembly 
having been adopted, and appropriations being 
made from the loan. Such a_ proceeding is not 
explicitly provided for in the Local Taxation Re- 
gulations; it was really a detail in the management 
of the affair. 


It is evident, therefore, that there 


was no decision to alter the time from five years to 
three; and that in terms of the resolution of the 
Assembly the local tax accounts should be settled 
annually during five years. ‘The loan in short 
was of sucha nature that it could not be dealt 
with under the Local Taxation Regulations, 


So much for the circumstances connected with 
the origin of this work, and the course pursued 
with reference to its execution. The represent- 
ation forwarded by the Assembly to the Bu- 
reau will now be dealt with. The Assembly 
declares, with regard to the report on the settled 
accounts of the 20th year, that its interpretation of 
law does not agree with that of the Governor and 
that their respective competency is disputed, But 
in truth this point was settled with the approval of 
the Assembly last year. Let me explain. In the 
Assembly last year it was pointed out that tem- 
porary payments had been made in the 18th and 
1gth years, in excess of the estimates for those 
years, and it was moved that the matter should be 
laid before the competent authorities. The local 
officials explained that these.appropriations (Kuri- 
kaye-kin) had been taken out of the loan and not 
from the local taxes; that therefore the expen- 
ditures could not be viewed as pertaining to the 
local taxes ; and as settled accounts are the logical 
supplement to estimates, the former are not called 
for unless the latter exist. In brief, then, the opi- 
nions of all the members of the assembly were 
invited, and tlre motion to submit the matter to 
the competent anthorilies was not approved of, 

Under these circumstances the present action of 
the Assembly seems utterly incomprehensible, and 
indeed hardly worthy of notice. Even yielding a 
step and admitting that the assembly did not last 
year acknowledge the justice of the explanations 
made by the local officials, still it cannot be said 
that there exists any difference of opinion as to the 
interpretation of the law, or that the respective 
competency isin dispute, as will be evident from the 
following facts. The assembly contends that 457.866 
yen being the brick wallitem in the Prison Construc- 
Fund in reality represents stone work on the outer 
moat or ditch; that 282.826 ye in the 18th year 
and yen 154.584 in the 19th year are extra pay- 
inents not included in the estimates fixed by the 
Assembly ; that the Governor appropriated the 
sum required to meet those extra payments out of 
the instalment of the loan for the following year— 
a course which could not be justified, as the loan 
was incorporated in the local taxes as soon as it 
was obtained, and the catimates ful each year 
could not be arbitrarily changed. Now, as has 
been stated above, the stone-work was indispen- 
sable to the erection of the brick wall, and there- 
fore the required expenses were paid out of the loan 
in order to the completion of this part of the work 
contemporaneously with the erection of the Prison, 
The Assembly contends that the loan had been 
incorporated in the local taxes, but if this were so 
the work could not have been completed in three 
years. Let us suppose that no loan had been 
obtained from the Government; the erection of 
the Prison in that case manifestly could not be 
finished in less than five years. It is evident that 
all along the intention of the Assembly was to 
finish the work in three years. Had the loan been 
incorporated in the local taxes that fact must have 
been clearly indicated in the annual estimates of 
revenue and expenditure, and the true nature of 
the fund is sufficiently shown by the absence of 
any such indication, If the loan constituted a 
special fund it was simply a matter of convenience 
that a part of it was used for work the cost of 
which should ultimately be borne by the local 
taxes, and on this ground there is no reason why 
the matter should fall under the Local Taxation 
Regulations. ‘There was, then, no reason why the 
Assembly should have been consulted in regard to 
any appropriation from such a fund, and the 
actions of the Governor certainly do not involve a 
misinterpretation of law. 

The Assembly complains of the action of the 
Governor in vot making annual reports in the 
18th, rgth, and 2oth years. The work was designed 
to extend over five years; and it was only by 
virtue of the loan that it was finished in three. 
But so far as concerned the disbursements on 
account of the work from the local taxes, these ex- 
tended over five years. No estimates of revenue 
and expenditure were made for the 18th and 1gth 
years, and the report of the 2oth year did not deal 
with settled accounts, but was merely an explana- 
tion to assist in investigatingy the expenditure on 
the work. For all these reasons, itis held that 
there is no ground for any disagreement as to the 
interpretation of law or as to competency. 

FINDING. : 

The chief questions on which the Governor and 
the Assembly differ in the interpretation of law and 
as to competency are whether the loan for the 
Prison Construction Fund was incorporated in the 
local taxes; and whether payments in excess of 
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the estimates of that loan should be submitted to 
the Local Assembly. ‘The Assembly contends 
that as soon as the loan was obtained it was in- 
corporated in the local taxes, and that the Go- 
vernor had acted wrongfully in making pay- 
ments from it in excess of the estimates. But 
as the loan was a special matter which was not 
decided on as a pait of the estimates for the con- 
struction of the Prison, its revenue or expenditure 
did not necessarily come under the estimates, and 
the loan therefore was not incorporated in the 
local taxes. The completion of the work in three 
years instead of five was simply an expedient con- 
tived by the Governor and Assembly in concurrence 
by means of the loan, and the Governor’s action in 
making those payments did not affect the estimates 
for the building of the Prision. ‘Therefore in ap- 
propriating from the loan without reference to the 
Assembly, to meet the convenience of the case, the 
Governor did not .infringe the rights of the 
Assembly, 
Decision, 

For the foregoing reasons, the disbursements 
made by the Governor out of the loan without re- 
ferring the matter to the Assembly do not infringe 
the rights of the Assembly. 

February rath, 1889. 

Inouye Kt, Director of the Bureau of Legis- 
lation and Chairman of the Committee. 

Hirata Tosukt, Councillor of the Bureau 
and member of Committee, 

Yamawakt Gen, Councillor of the Bureau 
and member of Committee. 

Hrross Sninicut, Councillor of the Bureau 
and member of Committee. 

Koike Seiicut, Councillor of the Bureau and 
member of Committee. 

Gamo Sen, Councillor of the Bureau and 
member of Committee. ; 

Osuima Kuwnirano, Councillor of the Bureau 
and member of Committee. 


LETTER FROM WASHINGTON. 
—_—__—____—_ 
(From oun own CorRRESPONDENT.) 


Washington, March rath. 


T have waited until the inaugural excitement 
subsided to gather some trustworthy facts. No- 
-whieh canced 


- more 


comment here than the discussion now going 
on in the Senate touching Canadian annexa. 
tion, While the question has often been mooted 
of late in sensational newspapers and campaign 
speeches, this is the first intimation here that 
it had been seriously considered by the lead. 
ing men of the country. And with all the ex- 
citement to-day’s debate has caused in the streets 
and lobbies, one can see that annexation is not a 
popular move. ‘Though such men as Sherman and 
Hoar earnestly believe in and advocate the mea- 
sure, IT think the majority of thoughtful people 
endorse Mr. Cullum’s position, viz., that such a 
movement is not at all probable; that it might 
prove a fatal mistake for both countries; and that, 


at least, the matter should be well thought over 


before it is even proposed by either party. 

Nothing of interest to Japan could be learned 
at the various departments. However, the aii 
was thick with rumouts—one was to the effect that 
the U.S. Consul-General at Yokohama was in no 
danger of immediate removal, but would, most 
likely, be retained in office for several months in 
recognition of his excellent services. -It was 
ahoughit that the strony Republican friends of Mr. 
Birch at Nagasaki would be able, if they choose, 
to keep him there till he could retire gracefully—or 
longer if he prefers grip to grace. Mr. Birch 
cnjoysa fine reputation atthe State Department, 
A senator told me yesterday that Mr. Swift was 
regarded as one of the best appointments yet made 
by President Harrison, and it is thought he will 
take a worthy successor to Mr. Hubbard at Tokyo, 

It is by no means certain who will succeed Mr. 
Denby as Minister to China; but Colonel Fred. 
Grant is the “favourite? just now. He has been 
strongly endorsed by leading men of N.Y.; Pa. ; 
IL, and other States. From a subordinate im the 
Navy Department Learned that unless the Samoan 
trouble interfered, two of the newships now building 
at San Francisco would be sent to the Asiatic 
Station as soon as completed. ‘he Charleston 
will be ready for sea service May 1st. ‘These will 
be among the best ships of the New Navy types 
now in course of construction, and will tale rank 
with the finest and most efficient of their class 
throuphout the world. ‘The Pensacola, Captain 
Yates, is being hastily repaired at Nor folk, Va. 
to become flag-ship on the Asiatic Station, During 
the last cruise of this vessel she was flag-ship on 
the European Station. 


The Funiata, recently returned from Japan 
and China, has been put out of commission as 


a sea-going ship, and will become one of 


the apprentice training-ships at Newport. The 
Essex is expected to arrive at New York in 
afew days. Admiral John Lee Davis, lately in 


command of the Asiatic Squadron, is dying at the 


Ebbett House here. He entered the navy in 


1841 and was retired as an adiniral after his re- 


turn from Yokohama. 


The Japanese Minister here has been prominent 
at all the leading dinners and balls of late, and 
the Imperial Legation is constantly crowded with 
guests from the most distinguished circles of the 
national capital. Few foreign representatives have 
been more highly’ respected and liked by the 


Americans. 


LETTER FROM SAN FRANCISCO. 


—_—_——_ > 
(From our SpectaL CoRRESPONDENT.) 


San Francisco, March 28th. 


The President has completed his list of foreign 


envoys. It is as follows:— 


1. To Great Britain ... 
2. To France ..... 
3. To Germany 
4. To Russia .. 
s. Yo Austria .. 
6. To Portugal 

- To Mexico 

. To Chile 
g. To Peru 
10. ‘To Japan .. 


. Robert T. Lincoln, 
. Whitelaw Reid. 

. Murat Halstead, 
Allen T. Rice. 
Col. Grant, 

Geo. B. Loring, 

«. Thomas Ryan, 

. Pat. Egan, 

. John Hicks. 

. John F. Swift. 


The mission to China has not yet been filled, 
and Mr. Belmont remains for the present undis- 


turbed at Madrid. 


ther the creator will do as well as the creature. 


men whose acquaintance with them is so slight. 


The President is evidently starting out with 
the purpose of being all things to all men, and of 


currying favour with each particular class by 


giving it a share of the spoils. This plan has the 
advantage of conciliating a number of separate 


and often incongruous elements; but the concilia- 
tion.is effected at the cost of the public interest. 
Mr. Cleveland looked ont for the nation’s interest 
as a whole, and appointed the men who, in his 
judgment, would best serve that interest; he made 
a good many mistakes, as every man must who 
relies on his own judgment only; but it was easy 
to understand, and only just to commend his 
broad purpose. Mr. Harrison never seems to 
trouble himself whether his nominees are the best 
men for the posts they are to fill; he only thinks 
about rewarding this or that body of voters who 
gave him thei: suffrages last November. 

There have been statesmen who have succeeded 
by trying to please everybody. But they have been 


few: the public crib is capricious, and contains a 


It will be observed that the lion’s share of 
the plums goes to the press. Mr. Reid is 
editor of the New York Tribune, Mr. Rice, 
ecitor of the North American Review, Mr. Hal- 
stead, editor of the Cincinnati Commercial, Mr. 
Hicks, editor of the Oshkosh North-western. 
Add to these Mr. John C. New, the editor of the 
Indianapolis Fournal, who gets the fattest plum 
in the consular service—the consulate to London, 
worth $30,000 a year—and it will be seen that the 
Fourth Estate has got its share of the good 
things going. It is to be hoped that the lucky 
journalists will prove that their honours were weil 
bestowed. In intellect few politicians are superior 
to Reid and Halstead; and it may be that-the in- 
firmities of temper which made Giecly, Watterson, 
and Raymond failures as Congressmen, may not 
impair the value of their successors as diploma. 
lists, At any rate, it is well that the experiment 
should be tied. ‘The press has been making 
statesmen for a long time; we shall now see whe- 


Setting the editors aside, the appointments are 
weak. Colonel Grant is a very ordinary person, 
who has never done anything smart except to 
marry Miss Honoré of Chicago; he ran for Secre- 
tary of State in New Yoth a few years ago and 
was badly beaten. Robert Lincoln is the son of 
his father. As Sectetary of War under Arthur, 
he attracted ,no attention, and thus escaped cen- 
sure. But it is safe to say that he could not be 
elected to Congress from the Illinois District in 
which he lives. His appoiutment may possibly 
have been intended as a Roland for ‘England’s 
Oliver in sending us Sir Julian .Pauncefote as 
Sackville West’s successor. He is no speaker, 
and will not be as popular in London as his prede- 
cessors. Pat Egan isthe Land Leaguer who lived 
for several years in Paris as the ‘Treasurer of the 
League; everybody has heard of him as a sedi- 
tious Irishman, but it is a surprise to most people 
to learn that he is an American. Mr. Harrison 
may possibly have reason lo regret that he com- 
mitted the care of our interests in Chile toa fentle- 


good deal of pap; but after all, it doesn’t hold 
enough to feed every hungry mouth ; and when it 
is exhausted, there will remain a body of malcon- 
tents who will be prompt to take advantage of the 
mistakes of the administration, and their clamour 
may make Mr. Harrison wish he had not aimed at 
being l’ami du genre humain. Postmaster Wan- 
namaker signs the commissions of one hundred 
Postmasters daily; there must be some black 
sheep among so many ; and for every good Repub- 
lican who is made happy by one appointment 
there are three or four who go home disappointed, 
with weeping and guashing of teeth. 

For two months or more there has been a migra- 
tion of gold-seekers to cei tain alleged gold fields in 
the northern portion of Lower California, The terri- 
tory in question lies east of the new town of 
Ensenada, on’ the Bay of Todos Santos, and is 
some fifty or sixty miles distant from the coast. 
It is known as the Santa Clara diggings. About 
a month or six weeks ago fabulous stories of the 
size of the nuggets found created a furore among 
prospectors, and several hundred hopeful seekers 
after wealth toiled painfully over the mountains 
from San Diego and Ensenada toward the new 
Eldorado. They are now returning, wiser and 
poorer men. ‘There is gold jin the gulches at 
Santa Clara, and in some places, nuggets are 
found as large as a pin’s esd. But no washings 
have been found thus far which yield ordinary 
wages to the miner, and it is possible that none 
will ever be found. The entire flank of the 
Sierra is anriferous; there is no stream whose 
gravel will not yield some gold tothe pan: but there 
is no stream in California whose gravel is now 
rich enough to be worth washing, however it may 
have been in the days of 1849. Whether Lower 
California contains any placers that will compare 
with the placers whiich convulsed: the world forty 
years ago, remains to be ascertained. 

Since I last wrote, Judge Stanley Matthews of 
the Supreme Court, died at Washington, The 
rule that nothing but good words should be spoken 
of the dead is based on considerations that. com- 
mend themselves to kindly hearts; but it is a rule 
which the truth of history compels a writer, once 
in a way, to honour in the breach. It is thus 
Proper to say that Stanley Matthews was a citizen 
of whom nothing good can honestly be said, and 
whose life was throughout an evil example. He 
was known as a smart, unscrupulous lawyer, and a 
member of the Republican party of Ohio,'when the 
Republicans resolved to steal the vote of Louisiana 
for Hayes in 1876. When John Sherman and 
John A. Kasson went to New Orleans in Novem- 
ber of that year, they quickly discerned that the 
job they had undertaken required bolder villainy 
than they were prepared to commit, and they sent 
for Stanley Matthews. He took the leading part 
in the infamous plot by which the vote of Louwi- 
siana which had been cast for ‘Vitden was counted 
for Hayes: and when the conspiracy succeeded, 
and Sherman took as his share of the swag the 
office of Secretary of the Treasury, Stanley Mat- 
thews received the senatorship as his portion. It 
did not satisfy him. ‘There is a preponderance of 
gentlemen in the senate, and they shrank from 
associating with one who been guilty of crimes 
that should have sent him to the penitentiary. 
When Judge Nathan Clifford, of the Supreme 
Court, died, Matthews applied for the vacancy, 
Jay Gould backed him, and President Garfield 
obsequiously sent his name to the Senate. It 
was hard work getting him confirmed. His 
party had an ample majority, but there were 
members of it who could not reconcile it to 
their consciences to assent to the promotion to 
the Supreme Bench of one who was not only 
the chief author of the Louisiana frauds, but 
who was notoriously the complacent friend of the 
great corporations, Jay Gould had to use his 
utmost influence to get him confirmed by a 
majority. He was of little use to his pation on the 
bench. His ability was slender, and his views on 
questions involving the rights of corporations were 
regarded with distrust by his colleagues. Hence 
he lost the few friends he had, and when he died, 
there was not in the whole list of mourners who 
went through the form of attending his obsequies 
one single person who was sorry. 

By proclamation the President has thrown open 
the territory of Oklahoma to public entry. ‘This 
is the region which lies south of Kansas, aud is 
matked on the maps as the Indian territory. It is 
one of the most fertile portions of the continent, 
with a splendid climate, a deep alluvial soil, and 
plenty of water. It will inevitably become a 
populous territory, and before many yeats, a 
thriving state. 


The steamer which carries this letter tales out 


50 tons of wheat for the starving Chinese. Sub- 


scription books have been opened at the Hongkon 
and Shanghai Bank, and some $15,000 subscribed 


for the relief of the sufferers by the famine, the 
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chief subscribers being Chinese merchants settled 


here, and American merchants engaged in trade 


with China. 


The article in the Afail on the attempt of cer- 
tain Japanese newspapers to pet up a religious 


war in Japan has been freely copied here, 
and has been the subject of considerable comment. 
Your Japanese Buddhists seem to occupy an at- 
titude not unlike that of the Roman Catholic clergy 
in this State. 


THE KURILE ISLANDS AND OTTER- 
HUNTERS. 
—_—______ 


If we look at the chart of the North Pacific 
Ocean we find a chain of islands extending from 
Yesso to Kamschatka, in a N.E. direction; these 
are the Kurile Islands. They are described in the 
* China and Japan Coast Pilot” as ‘dangerous 
and unknown, surrounded with sunken rocks and 
shoals, strong and strange currents and whirlpools, 
enveloped in dense fogs, and subject to sudden 
and violent gales of wind,” where it behoves 

The mariner to bear a wary eye. 
To the maritime world in general and even to their 
legitimate owners, the Japanese, these islands are 
comparatively unknown, but toa certain class of 
men, the sea-otter-hunters, they are as well known 
and as little feared, as is Yedo Bay to Shinagawa 
fishermen. Every small outlying rock from the 
Kurile Strait to Shikotan is known to them; every 
little sheltered cove where a smiall vessel may ride 
out a gale is known; in sailing from island to is- 
land they know how to take advantage of the strange 
and erratic currents flowing between the islands; 
and the resources on shore are also pretty well 
known to some if not to all. The islands are all 
of volcanic origin and formation ; volcanoes are in 
full active eruption on several of them, and ancient 
craters exist on all of the islands. Beyond Urup 
they are almost devoid of vegetation, and exhibit 
only gloomy grey mountains whose summits are 
nearly the whole year round covered with snow. 
No doubt rich mineral deposits will be discovered 
on them some day ; but at present only sulphur is 
extracted ; a piece of rock was once carried to San 
Francisco from one of the islands and there 
essayed, and was found to be rich in cinnabar ; 
gold, it is said, has been discovered, too, by some 
of the otter-hunters from California. Among the 
fauna are black and silver-gray foxes, and these 
abound on some of the islands and were formerly 
regularly hunted by the Russians, but since Russia 
abandoned the islands the foxes have not been 
molested, and consequently are yearly increasing 
in numbers. Their skins being scarce are very 
valuable. But first and foremost the Kuriles are 
the favourite home and feeding ground of the sea- 
otter; the finest skins having been brought hence 
and have fetched almost fabulous prices in the 
European fur markets. The Russians had for- 
merly two considerable settlements, one on Urup 
and another on Simushfri, with hunting stations 
on other islands, from which they issued in their 
skin canoes to hunt the otters; but their hunting 
was a tame affair in comparison with the havoc 
done by Winchester rifles in later days; more 
otters have been killed in one year by rifles than 
the Russians killed in ten. All their hunting was 
done at Urup and the more north-easterly islands, 
and as the otters were not disturbed at [terup, 
then, as now, in possession of the Japanese, 
the animals naturally took refuge there. When 
Captain Kimberly arrived with the Cygneé from 
California, and even during the next few years, 
the sea and the rocks were swarming with otters, 
and if the hunters had then been supplied with the 
first-class rifles now in use, they would have made 
enormous hauls; as it was, several hundred skins 
during the summer was the usual catch. About 
the right or wrong of foreign vessels hunting off 
the Kurile Islands, I do not intend to speak; there 
isno doubt, if the Japanese had taken effectual 
measures at first, it would have been stopped in 
these early days, but the Kaitakushi made but 
spasmodic efforts to prevent the trespass, and now 
most of the hunting is done 12 or 15 miles off 
shore, outside Japanese waters. During the first 
few years people had curious ideas about otter 
hunting. Vessels were filled out and sent to 
Iterup, some even without boats, guns, and provi- 
sions, and otherwise ill-provided against the 
dangers of the sea. The Dolphin, a 5-ton fishing- 
boat with a crew of four men on board came from 
San Francisco, and after a couple of years spent in 
cruising round Iterup finally capsized, and 
drowned all hands. The Afyrile,a17-ton schooner, 
built by a house carpenter and a cooper, with ten 
men on board, also came from San Francisco. 
She was afterwards sold in Yokohama and by her 
new owner lengthened. She made one very success- 
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heard of more. The Dolphin and the dfyrtle had 
to sail over 5,000 miles before they reached lterup, 


was once fitted out in Hakodate and sailed with 


Jap Bay, the crew went on board another vessel, 
one evening at a time when it was blowing pretty 
fresh, to pay a friendly visit, leaving their own 
vessel to take care of itself. After a couple of hours 


the sloop, except a few pieces of her planking sub- 
sequently discovered on the beach. Another sloop 
was fitted out (?) in Yokohama, with not even an 
old musket on board. They, probably, intended 
to catch the otters with the proverbial © pinch of 
salt.” She came to grief before reaching the 
happy hunting grounds. And as for the well known 


career before she started otter hunting to furnish 
Clark Russell with material for half a dozen 
novels; afler repeatedly making successful voy- 
ages, both winter and summer, she had at last to 
succumb to old age, and was abandoned in Clam 
Bay, in the Island of Shikotan. This vessel had 
a kind of fascination for the Japanese sailors, as 
she could always command the best men, when 
better fitted and more comfortable schooners had 
to take what they could get; she was supposed to 
be under the special protection of the gods, and 
consequently “lucky.” Many more old rattle. 
traps could be referred to, all of which came to 
an untimely end, generally with loss of life. How 
many of the old otter-hunters now remain? 
Very few, indeed; they have nearly all join- 
ed the majority, and most of them with their 
boots on. The motive which induced otherwise 
sensible men to risk their lives over and over 
again, was the love of lucre, but I must say it of 
a few, also, real love of sport and adventure. 
The time has passed when fortunes can be made by 
otter-hunting alone; the few remaining schooners, 
hailing from Yokohama, have to resort to all kinds 
of questionable dodges to make enough to pay 
their expenses. In a few years more, otteis 
will be probably exterminated, and the Kurile Is- 
lands will then be left in their original solitude; 
until the far away future when the open Polar 
Sea will be discovered by another adventurous 
Captain Hatteras with pole maniacs to back him; 
when Behring’s Strait will be the highway of 
nations, and like the English channel, crowded 
with ships; and when flourishing colonies will be 
established on the Islands, and lighthouses and 
beacons crown the prominent points and rocks; 
then, and not until then, will the Kurile Islands 
be of any commercial value to the Japanese. 


LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
a 
(Reuter “Speciac” ro “Japan Matt.) 


London, April 13th. 

In the House of Commons, the Bill for 
executing the Sugar Convention was read a first 
time. Mr. Clark introduced a motion to the 
House for the autonomy of Scotland, which was 
rejected. 

The Lord Lieutenant of Ireland will resign in 
the autumn. ! 
London, April 16th. 

In the Queen’s Bench Division of the High 
Court of Justice it has been decided that Lady 
Sandhurst is ineligible for the County Council. 

The King of Italy will visit Berlin in May. 

Mr. Parnell has been presented with the 
Freedom of the City of Edinburgh. 


{Frost tHE ' Sincarore FrexiPress.’’} 


London, March 2ogth. 

It is reported that Prince Adolph of Nassau 
has already startled for Luxemburg to assume 
the Regency of the Duchy. 

A Customs Union has been concluded 
between the Cape Government and the Orange 
Free State. 

London, April 2nd. 

The House of Commons has adopted the re- 
solution of the Government to build seventy new 
men-of-war. 

Lord George Hamilton said that the proposals 
would now be embodied in the form of a Bill. 

Prince Ferdinand von Hohenzollern, nephew 
of King Charles, has been proclaimed heir to 
the throne of Roumania. 


ful voyage, but, on returning from her second trip 
with nearly 200 skins on board, was lost and never 


by the roundabout way they had to take. A sloop 


three men on board. After having safely arrived at 


spent in the cabin of the friendly schooner they 
came on deck, but nd sign was ever after seen of 


Hakefuni, there were enough adventures in her 
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TIME TABLES AND STEAMERS. 
———___4_ —__ 


YOKOHAMA-TOKYO RAILWAY. 


TRAINS LuaAvE YOKOHAMA Station at 630, 7.20, 
8, 8.45,* 10.20, and 11 a.m.; and 12%, 1.30, 3.30, 
4-25, 5,10, 5.45, 6.45, 7.45," 8.55, 10.05, and 11,.15* 
p.m, 

Trans Leave ‘Téxyé (Shimbashi) at 6, 6.40, 
7-55, 8.25," 9, 10, and 10.50 a.m. ; and 12.20 1.30, 2.30, 
44.55.76, 7.35, 8.45, 10, and 11.15* p.m. 

Farus—First Single, sen 75; Second do., sen 45, 
Third do., 25; First Return, yen 1.50; Second do; 
sen go. 

Those marked (* ' i i vy 

Kawasakie eh inet Se otae eine titel cae tae 

through without stopping at Omori, Kawasaki, Tsurumi and 


Kanagawa. 

TOKAIDO RAILWAY, 

Trains Leave YOKouama at 6.45, 855, and 10.55, 
aim.; and 2.25, 3.40, §.40, and 7 p.m; and Kozu 
at 7.15, 8.45. and 10.28 a.m; and 2.55, 4.15, 6.15, 
and 8.35 p.m, 

Fares—To Hodogaya, first-class sen 1o, second. 
class sez 6, third-class ser 3; lo Totsuka, sen 32, sen 
19, sen g; to Ofune sen 46, sen 27, sen 33; to Fuji- 
sawa, sex 58, sex 34, sen 16; to Hisatsuka, sen 98, 
sen 54, sen 25; to Oiso, yeu 1.00. sen 60, sen 28; 
and to Kozu, yen 1.25, sen 75, sen 35. 


TOKAIDO (KOZU-SHIZUOKA) RAILWAY. 

‘TRAINS LEAVE Kozu (down) at 8.05 a.m. and 12.20, 
and 3.45 p.m.; and SHIzuoKA (up) at 6.20 and 10.45 
a.m. and 2.05 p.m. 

Farns—First-class, yen 2.67; second-class, 
1.60; third-class, sen 82. 


SHIZUOKA-HAMAMATSU RAILWAY, 


TRAINS Leave SuHizuoKa (down) at 7.35 and 11.45 
am.,and 4 p.m.; and Hamamatsu at 8 and 11.55 
a.m., and 5.05 p.m. 

Fares—First-class, yen 1.77 ; second-class, yen 1.05; 
third-class, sen 33. 


TOKYO-SHIOGAMA RAILWAY. 

TRAINS LEAVE UENO (down) at 6.40 and 11.485 a.m., 
and 2.45 and 5.40 p.m.; Ursunomiya (down) at 10,02 
am, and 3.03 and 6.03 p.m.; SHIRAKAWA (down) 8 
am. and 12.36 and 5.41 p.m.; Kortvama (down) at 
9.25 a.m. and 1.54 and 6.58 p.m.; FukusHima (down) 
at 7.35 and 11.33 a.m. and 3.45 p.m.; Senpat (down) 
at 615 and 10.25 a.m. and 2.30 and 6.35 p.m. 

‘TRAINS LEAVE SULOGAMA (up) at 7 and 11.05 a.m., 
and 3.10 and 7.15 p.m.; Sennat (up) at 7.95 and 11.40 
a.m., and 3.45 p.w.: Mukusiima (up) at 6.40 and 
10.26 a.m. and 2.36 p.m.; Kortyama (up) at 8.30 
a.m., and 12.22 and 4.29 p.m.; SHIRAKAWA (up) at 
6.40 and 9.48 a.m., and 1.40 p.m.; Ursunomiva (up) 
at 6.25 and 9.10 a.m., and 12.19 and 4.14 p.m. 

Farus.—Ueno to Utsunomiya, first-class ven 21 
second.class yer 1.32, third-class sex 66; to Koriyama 
yen 4.10, yen 2.74, yen 1.37; to Fukushima yeu §, yen 
3.32, yen 1.66; to Sendai yen.6.45, yer 4.30, en 2.15; 
to Shiogama yen 6.75, yen 4.50, yen 2.25, 


yen 


TOKYO-MAEBASHI RAILWAY. 
Trains Leave TéKyé (Ueno) at 6, 9, and 11.45 a.m., 
and 2.45 and 5.40 p.m.; and MagsasHt at 6 and 
11.55 a.m., and 2.50 and §.50 p.m, 
Farus—First-class (Separate Compartment), sven 
2.05 ; second-class, yen 1.36; third-class, sen 68. 


MITO-OYAMA RAILWAY. 
TRAINS Leavi Mito (up) at 6.30 a.m. and 2.18 
p.m.; and Oyama (down) at 9.30 a.m. and 5.20 p.m. 
Farns—First-class, yen 1.26; second-class, sen 84; 
and sen 42. : 


SHIMBASHI, SHINAGAWA, AND AKABANE 
_ JUNCTION. 


TRAINS LEAVE SUIMBASHE at 8.10 and rt a.m., 
and 1.50 and 4.45 p.m. 

Fares—First-class, sen 54; second-ciass, sen 36; 
third-class, sen 18. 

TRAINS LEAVE SHINAGAWA at 8.19 and 11.09 a.m., 
and 1.59 and 4.54 p.m.; and AKABANE at 9.25 a.m., 
and 12.20, 3.15, and 7.10 p.m, 

Fares—First-class, se 39; second-class, sen 26; 
third-ciass, ser 13. 


SHINJIKU-TATEKAWA RAILWAY. 
TRAINS Leave SHINnjtKuU, ToKyo (down) at 7.09 
and to a.m. and 2.30 and 5.30 p.m., and TATEKAWA 
(up) at 8.40 and 11.40 a.m, and 4.10 and 6.55 p.m, 
Fares—First-class sen 66; second-class sen 44; 
third-class sen 22. 


TAKASAKIFYOKOKAWA RAILWAY. 
TRAINS LEAVE TAKASAK! (down) at 6.30 and 9.25 
a.m., and 12.20 and 3.15 p.m.; and Yokokawa (up) 
at 8 and.31 a.m., and 1.50 and 4.55 p.m. 
Fares—First-class, se 75; second-class, sen 45; 
third-class, sen 25, 


YOKOSUKA STEAMERS. 

STEAMERS Leave the Engiish Hatoba daiiy at 8.15 
and 10.35. a.m., and 3.45 and 4.20 p.m,; and Leave 
Yokosuka at 6.30 and 11 a.m., and 1.30, and 4.20 ~ 
p.m.—Fare, sex 20, 


MAIL STEAMERS. 
o+——_—— 
NEXT MALL IS DUE 


THE 


From — Europe, 
e via Hongkong. per 
rom europe, A 
via easier: per P.M. Co. Monday, April 22nd.4 
From Hongkong. per P. & O. Co, Wednesday, Apr. 24th.} 
From — europe, 
via Hongkong. perN D. Lloyds. 
From America ... per O. & O. Co, 
From Shanghai, ] 
Nagasaki & c ber N.Y. K. 
Kohe oc. ot . 
From Canada, &c. per C. P. M. Co. 
From Ametica... per P. M. Co. 


M. M. Co. Sunday, April 21st.* 


Thursday, Apr. 25th.§ 
Thursday, Apr. 25th. || 


Friday, April 26th. 


Friday, May 3rd. 
Saturday. May 4th."* 


* Calédonien Gvith French mail) passed Shimonoseki on April 
18th. t City of Neve York with English mail) left Hongkong on 
April roth. 2 Thibet left Hongkong on April 16th, § General 
Werder (with German mail) left Hongkong on ae roth, | Arabic 
left San Francisco on April 6th. @& Parthia left Vancouver, B.C, 
on April 16th. ** City of Sydney leit San Francisco on April sth, 


———_—_—_- 


THE NEXT MALL 
For Europe, via . 
Hongkong ... per P. & O. Co. 


For Shanghai, 
Kobe, and> per N.Y. k. 
Nagasaki ... 

For America.. ... per P. M. Co. 


For Europe, via . t 
Hongkong...... per N. D. Lloyds, Sunday, April 28th, 


2 


LATEST SHIPPING. 
ARRIVALS. 

Fuyo, Japanese steamer, 875, Selek, tath April, 
—Naygasaki 7th April, Coal—Mitsu Bishi 
Sha. 

Yokohama Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,298, Swain, 
rath April,—-Shanghai 5th April and ports, 
General.— Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Abyssinia, British steamer, 2,300, G. A. Lee, r4th 
Apiil,—Hongkong 4th April, vid Nagasaki 
and Kobe, General.—C. P. M.S. S. Co. 

Gaelic, British steamer, 4,205, Pearne, r4th 
April,—Hongkong 6th April, Gencial.—O. 
& O. S.S. Co. 

Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,259, Haswell, 
rgth) April—Kobe 13th April, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Drum- 

: : ale rith April, Ge- 
last. Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Teheran, British steamer, 1,684, Sams, rth April, 
—Honykong 4th April, vid] Nagasaki and 
Kobe, General. —P. & O. S.N. Co. 

Byron, British steamer, 1,319, Cook, 15th April,— 
Kobe 13th April, General.—Samuel Samuel 
& Co. 

Kaisow, British steamer, 1,934, G. Castle, 15th 
April,—Kobe 14th April, General. —W. M. 
Strachan & Co. : 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, Young, 
16th April—Kobe 15th April, Mails and Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Palinurus, British steamer, 1,536; T. S. Jackson, 
16th April,—Hongkong gth April, General.— 
Butterfield & Swire. 

Haiphong, British steamer, 1,121, Harris, 17th 
Apri,—Takao gth April, Sugar.—Jardine, 
Matheson & Co. 

Chitose Maru, Japanese steamer, 356, Kaya, 17th 
April,—Handa 16th April, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha, : 

City of Peking, Amevican steamer, 3,000, J. M. 
Cavatly, 17th) April,—San Francisco 28th 
March, Mails and General.—P. M.S.S. Co. 


LEAVES 
Tuesday, Apr. 23rd. 
‘Tuesday, Aprilz3rd. 
Thursday, April asth. 


DEPARTURES. 

Anna Rertha, German bark, 469, Neilson, 13th 
April,—Chefoo, Ballast.—Captain. 

Jraouaddy, French steamer, 2,363, Bretel, 14th 

 April,—Shanghai vii’ Kobe, Mails and Gene- 
tal.— Messageries Maritimes Co. 

Yokohama Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,298, Swain, 
16th April,—Shanghai and ports, Mails and 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Gaelic, British steamer, 4,205, Pearne, 17th April, 
—San Francisco, Mails and General.—O. 
O. S.S. Co. 

Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,359, Haswell, 
rth April—Kobe, Mails and General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Abyssinia, British steamer, 2,300, G. A, Lee, 18th 
April, —Vancouver, B.C,, Mails and General. 
—C. P. M.S.S. Co. 

City of Peking, American sleamer, 3,000, J. M. 
Cavarly, 18th April,—Iongkony, Mails and 
General.—P. M.S.S. Co. 

Hivoshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,862, C. 
Nye, 17th April, —Yokkaichi, General.-- Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 


Shanghai and ports:—Mrs. Pratt and child, Rev. 
and Mrs. Frank 
Henderson, Mrs. Coutts and daughter, Mrs. G. 
Booth and 2 children, Mr. and Mrs. Scott, Mrs. 
Nishimura, Mr. and Mes. J. Smith, Messrs. Law- 
ton, H. W. Gye, M. L. Read, J. Jones, Koba- 
yashi, A. Cushney, 
H. Goldstein, Hakki Tsugo, T. 
mura, S. 
Matsuzawa in second class; and 112 passengers 
in steerage. 


Mr. and Mrs. Wade Gardner, three children, and 
European servant, Mr. Archibald Brown, 
Chinese in cabin. 
Hood, Miss M. Hood, Mr. C. M. Chein, Mr. A. 
S. Harper, ; 
Mr. E. A. Silsbee, Mr. and Mrs. O’Connor, 


Bell, R.N., Miss Schram, and Captain M. Dunlop, 


—Rev. G. Chapman, 


passenger in steerage. 


” ARRIVED. 
Per Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru, from 


J. Mills, Dr. and Mrs. W. A. 


and M. Cope incabin; Messrs. 
Irikuchi, Soto- 
Kaneko, and J. 


Ikeda, S. Ikeda, I. 


Per British steamer Abyssinia, from Hongkong 


vid ports:—Mr. W. W. Baillie, J. J. Mackenzie, 
Captain, W. H. Claepon, 
Payde, Mr. 
Sister Margaret, Mr. 
Crewe, Baron Nellesen, 
Mr. Burgoyne, 
deen in cabin; 
second class; and 150 Chinese in steerage. 


Mr. and Mrs. R. D. 
Thos. Methley, Miss N. B. Adams, 
Swears, Mr. Roseafeld, Mr. 
Madame Lemascheffoky, 
Mr. Murdoch, and Mr. J. Moos- 
Mr. and Mrs. Berry and family in 


Per British steamer Gaelic, from Hongkong :— 


and 1 
For San Francisco: Lord 
Mr. J. L. Chalmers, Mrs. C. Hazeltine, 
Hon. 
FF. Baring and servant, Mr. H. Benbow, R.N., 
Mr. C. C. Clatke, Mr. J. H. Loury, Mr. and Mes. 
]. S. Vernon, two children, and servant, Lieut. 


R.N., in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, from Kobe: 
Mrs. ‘Thomsen, Messis, 
Enslie, Woiburg, Oki Jenkichi, Sato Mintaro, 
Kato Kisuke, Mr. and Mrs. Komao Yonosuke, 
Messrs. Atsumigawa Goki, and Koza Mari in 


cabin; 4 passengers in second class; and 144 in 
steerage. 


British steamer Teheran, fiom Hongkong 


Per 


vid. Nagasaki and Kobe:—Mr. Edwards in cabin; 
and Messrs. La Rue, and Wong Yong To in 
second class. 


Per Japanese steamer Vamashivo Maru, from 
Kobe:—Messrs. Rosenfeld, F. Bengen, Hl. L. 
Masfen, B. ‘Takigi, S. Shiba, and K. Haruhara 
in cabin; 2 passengers in second class; and 8g in 


steerage. 


Per American steamer City of Peking, from San 
Francisco:—Miss Josephine Carr, Miss Mand 
Simon, Miss F. J. Phelps, Messrs. George E. 
Wheeler, E. N. Burdick, and H. Naro in cabin ; 
and 2 Europeans in steerage. For Hongkong: 
Mis, Walter Condiet, Mr. and Mrs. J. R. Brown, 
and Mr. ‘T. 
Chinese in steeraze. 

DEPARTED, 

Per French steamer /raowaddy, for Shanghai via 
Kobe:—Mrs. Hall, Mr. and Mrs. A. Jungbluth 
and 3 children, Mr. and Mrs. Colgate Baker, 
Mrs. J. H. Bull, 3 children and servant, Miss 
Hocholzer, Messrs. A. Culty, Ch. Eymard, D. 
Pedio Carrere y Lembeye, G. A. Witt, R. AT. 
Block, L. Blacas, Alfred Selly, Adet, J. Samson, 
C. A. Pallan, H. Goldstein, Blum, and R. Yano 
in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Yokohama. Maru, for 
Shanghai and ports:—Major-General Palmer, 
R.E., Mrs. Kusaka, Mr. and Mrs. Wishard, Miss 
M.S. Morrill, Mr. and Mrs. Roberts and three 
children, Mr. and Mis. Fraser and four children, 
Rev. H. N. Woo, Mr. and Mrs. J. Phillipo, 
Messrs. F. Sharfer, J. Bathgate, H. J. Chambers, 
Gittins, Helbling, W. McDonald, N. Okuda, H. 
Orita, and S. Kato in cabin; Mr.and Mrs. Suye- 
naga, Messrs. On Young, M. Suzuki, and Kk. 
Kato in second class; and 76 passengers in 
slecrape. : Q 

Per British steamer Gaelic, for San Fran- 
cisco:—Baron and Baroness von Sultzenward, 
Mr. and Mrs. D. Fuchs, Mr. and Mrs. Bayer, 
Hon, and Mrs. F. McCoppin, Dr. and Mrs, P. 
Manson, 3 children and European maid, Mrs. and 
Miss Foster and maid, Miss Serena, Miss Mor- 
gan, Messrs. G. Schaefer, A. Bohringer, H. J. 
Clark, P. Dourille, M. Vorwald, J. D. Prince, Hi 
G. Simon, H. Ver Leysen, R. Bock and Japanese 


&}servant, A. von Kirch, Jas. R. Morse, J. C. Ed- 


wards, A. Earle, Captain E. C. Reed, Mr. R. P. 
Stack, Captain M. J. Dunlop, R.N., Lieutenant 
Benbow, R.N., Mr. and Mrs. Vernon, 2 children, 
and Japanese servant, Miss Schram, Mrs. C. 
Hazeltine, Messrs. C. M. Chien, A. S. Hooper, 
C. C. Clarke, and Dr. J. H. Lowry ia cabin, 

Per British steamer Adyssinia, for Vancouver, 
B.C.:—Mr. and Mrs. Jas. Troup and child, Mr. 
and Mrs. M. L. Stimson and three childcen, Mrs. 
R. Cain, Dr. and Mrs. Hepburn, Mrs. Pratt and 
child, Messrs. J. Crew, E.R. Roberson, T. Hoshi, 
Roger Roux, and Alfred Savill in cabin; and 17 
From Kobe: Mr. Albeit 


D. Cunningham in cabin; and 50 
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goyne, and W. Cope in cabin. 


CARGOES. 
Per French steamer /raowaddy, for Shanghai vid 
Kobe :—Silk for France, 132 bales. Waste Silk 
for France, 29 bales; for England 11 bales ; total, 


40 bales. 


Per Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru, for 
Shanghai and ports :—Treasure $2,069.70. 
Per Buitish steamer Gaelic, for San Francisco :— 


THA. 
SAN Naw UTHER 
FRANCISCO, YORK, Cirits, POE. 
Vokohama ....ee 806 282 246 1,344 
Hongkong ........... 20 - _- 20 
Total ........ 826 282 246 1,354 
SILK 
SAN NW OLNEK 
MRANCIRCO, YORK. CILIBS. taDAah, 
Shanghai ... - 153 _ 153 
Hongkong . - 97 - 97 
Vokohama _- 97 - 97 
Kobe ...... _ 2 _- 2 
Ep SO 
Yotal - 349 = 349 
REPORTS. 


‘The Japanese steamer Vokohama Maru, Cap- 
tain Swain, reports :—Left Shanghai the 5th Apu, 
at 2 p.m; had S.E. winds with rain and thick wea- 
ther; came to anchor off lightship at 6 p.m, and left 
the 6th, at 8.30 a.m.; bad light westerly winds aud 
fine weather to Nagasaki, where arrived the 7th, 
at 2.40 p.m. and left the 8th, at 6 p.m; had light 
N.E. winds and rain to Shimonoseki, where arrived 
the gth, at 7.15 a.m. and left the same day at 10 
a.m; had light breeze from N.E. and clear weather 
to Kobe, where arrived the 1oth, at 7.30, 4.m. 
and left the rith, at noon ; had light easterly winds 
and rain to Oushima; thence had fresh south- 
easterly breeze, heavy swell, and thick fog to Rock 
Island; thence to port strong south-westerly winds 
and‘clear weather. Arrived at Yokohama the rath 
April, al 5.20 p.m. 

‘The British steamer Abyssinia, Captain G. A. 
Lee, from Hongkong vid ports, reports :—-Left 
Kobe the 13th April, at 2 p.m.; had variable 
winds and fine weather to Ooshima; thence to 
Rock Island fresh gale and head sea, with clear 
weather; thence moderate’ winds and cloudy 
weather to port. Arrived at Yokohama the 14th 
April, at 10.40 p.m. : 

The British. steamer Gaelic, Captain Pearne, 
reports:—Left Hongkong the gth April, at 3.31 
p.m.; had light variable winds and fine weather 
to Yokoshima; thence to port light to strong 
northerly winds and clear weather. Arrived at 
Yokohama the 14th April, at 10.36 p.m. Time, 5 
days, 8 hours, 47 minutes. . 

The Japauese steamer Kobe Afaru, Captain 
Haswell, reports :—Left Kobe the 13th April, at 
noon; had fresh north-westerly winds with cloudy 
weather to 4a.m. the 14th; thence to port strong 
north easterly winds. Arrived at Yokohama the 
igth April, at 2.30 p.m. 

‘The Japanese steamer Satsuma dlaru, Captain 
Drummond, reports:—Left Hakodate the rth 
April, at 2 p.m; had light south-westerly winds 
and fine weather to Oginohama, where arrived the 
rath, at 2 p.m. and left the 13th, at g a.m.; had 
light N.W. to W. winds and fine, clear weather 
throughout the passage. Ariived at Yokohama 
the 14th April, atg.30 a.m, ; 

The Japanese steamer Vamashiro Maru, Cap- 
tain Young, reports :—Left Kobe the 15th April, 
at noon; had fresh breeze from E.N.E. which at 
3 p.m. shifted into S.E. with overcast weather ; 
passed Ooshima at 11.16 p.m. with strong gale 
from eastward and high sea with dirty gloumy 
weather, and continued throughout the night, on 
the 16th without any moderation; at 3 p.m. the 
16th passed a full rigged ship standing off shore; 
Rock Island was passed al 5.55 p.m.; thence to 
port wind shifted to northward ‘and blew fresh 
with thick rainy weather. Arrived at Yokohama 
the 16th April, at midnight. 2 

The British steamer Palinurus, Captain Jack- 
son, from Hongkong, reports lipht winds and 
foppy weather to Ockseu; thence strong north- 
easterly winds, with dack cloudy weather and cain. 

The American steamer City of Peking, Captain 
Cavaily, reports: —Left San Francisco the 28th 
March; had strong easterly winds to the line; 
thence to port south and south-easterly winds, and 


fair weather. 
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LATEST COMMERCIAL. 
—-+ —_>— —- --——_ 
IMPORTS. 

The Yarn market remained quiet until three or 
four days ago when fair sales of both English and 
Bombay Spinnings were made, prices in some in- 
stances showing a slight rise on former sales. 
Quotations generally are unaltered, but holders ave 
firm in sympathy with Manchester. A few transac- 
tions in “Cotton Piece Goods are reported at 
former quotations, but the demand is not great 
and holders are not free sellers. 

Yarns.—Sales for the week are 320 bales 
English and 175 bales Bombays. 

Cotton Piece Goops.—The sales reported are 
7,800 pieces glbs. Shirtings, and 2,000 pieces ‘I.- 
Cloths. 

Woottens.--The only sales reported are 600 
pieces Italians. 

COTTON VARNS. 


retaecur, 


Nos. 16/24, Ordinary ......... cseseceeeeeeen $30.60 to 31.00 
Nos. 16,24, Medium ...... ++ 31.00 to 32.00 
Nos. 16/24, Good to Best + 32.00 to 32.50 
Nos, 16/24, Reverse ...... 33.00 to 34.00 
Nos. 23/32, Ordinary... 32.00 to 33.00 
Nos. 28 32, Medium ...... 34.00 to 35.00 
Nos. 28 32, Gond to Best ... 35.00 to 36.00 
Nos. 38/42, Medium to Best 38.00 to yo 50 
No. 328, I'wo-fold 0... 37-£0 to 38 50 
No. 42s, [wo-fold .... 38.50 to 40.50 
No. 208, Bombay 28.00 to 29.50 
No. 16s, Bombay 27,00 to 28.25 
Nos. to/14, Bombay . 23.50 to 25.50 


The position of the market continues the samme as 
last week. Rather more enquiry for ‘Tin Plates, 
but Iron is very dull. Dealers are busy deliver- 
ing former contracts and will not entertain fresh 
business. Holders ask an advance, but no one 
pays it so far. 


PRE PICU, 


Flat Bars, inch. . va $2.90 to 3.00 
flat Bars, d inch............ . 3.05 to 3.10 
Round and square up to Zinch . 2.90 to 3.10 
Nailrod, assorted...............0068 2.90 to 3.00 
Nailiod, small size ... 3.10 to 3.20 
Iron Plates, assorted 330 to 3.60 
Sheet Tron..........ceceeees 3-80 to 4 20 
Galvanized Iron sheets 7.00 to 7.20 
Wire Nails, assorted ... 4-30 to 5.00 
Tin Plates, per hox . 5.00 to 5.50 
Pig Iron, No.3 ...- ee 1.50 to 1.524 


KEROSENE, 
No new feature in this market. Buyers, having 
secured all the “spot”? cargo, are indisposed for 
fresh transactions. We leave quotations unchang- 
ed, but they are nominal in the absence of sup- 
plies. Sellers ask an advance of about § cents. 
all round far future delivery, but buyers are not 
disposed to operate that way at present. 
Quotations. 
ve. Nom. $2.07} to 2.10 
.. Nom. 2.00 to 2.05 
. Nom. 1.974 to 2.024 
Nom. 1.95 to 2.00 


Chester 
Comet 

Wevue ......- 
Russian ......... ese eee es 


SUGAR. 

White Refined has met a moderate sale—3,000 
piculs at an increase of 60 to 80 cents. per picul. 
Following are the prices obtained :—250 piculs at 
$8.20 per picul; 200 piculs at $8.00 per picul; 
1,000 piculs at $7.754 per picul, 1,300 piculs at 
$7.25/30 per picul, and 250 piculs at $6.20 per 
picul, ‘The market rules very firm for the above. 
Takao is dull for both spot and futures, and sales 
have beew almost wholly of a retail character. 
The steamer Haiphong arrived on the 17th inst. 
with 30,000 piculs of Takao. Large quantities are 
afluat on the way to this port. 


rah FICUL, 
White Refined .........ccceeee eee eeerees $6.20 Lo 8.20 
Manila 7 + 4.00 to 4.20 
Taiwanfoo 3-40 to 3.45 
Pentatna... 3.00 to 3.30 
Namiida 2.90 to 2.95 
Cake ......... _ 3-95 
Brown Vakead ..c.ccccc ccc cee see ene eee eee ene nee 3.70 to 3.82 


“XPORTS. 

RAW SILK, 

Our last report was dated the rath inst. Since 

“then Settlements are 418 piculs, divided thus :— 

Hanks 130, Filatures 227, Re-reels 44, Kakeda 17. 

Direct shipments have been 24 bales, making the 
whole export business for the week 443 piculs. 

There has been a decided improvement in the 


demand from New York the last few days, and. 


the two steamers just despatched carried 283 
bales, including 50 bales Hanks. A small daily 
trade goes on for Europe also, and the stock list 
sees a continuous reduction. In spite of this latter 
fact, prices are not strong. Dealers are willing to 
be current for new crop draws near; and manu- 
facturers in Europe are not buying more than they 
need for actual requirements. They also work 


with one eye on the future, as usual at this time of 
year, always having a steady regard for the im- 
pending récojte. In the States, dealers are hope- 


ful of better prices next month; but there also 
consumers exercise great caution. — : 

The weather here has improved and there seems 
no reason to doubt that there will be plenty 
of leaf for the young worms when hatched. 
Growers have made preparations for an increased 
crop; and should all go well, we expect that Japan 
will matecially improve her position among silk- 
producing countries. 

There have been three shipping opportunities 
during the interval, French, American, and Cana- 
dian mails. The Jraouaddy (14th) had 132 bales 
for various European ports, the Gaelic (17th) took 
97 bales for New York, and the Advssinia (18tli) 
carried 186 bales for the States vid Canada. 
These sailings bring’ the present export up to 
38,786 piculs, against 34,556 last year and 24,303 
at same date in 1887. 

Hanks.—A fair amount of trade for the time of 
year, even New York taking some to use for Tram 
in place of medium re-reels, which are scarce. 
Prices nominally unchanged but easy : Shinshu 
(Busco) $500, Foshu (Annaka) $490, Bushu 
(Hachoji) $480. 

Filatures.—Some considerable business in good 
Shinshu for America, including Hasegawa $645, 
Katrosha 36373, Kaimeisha 3635, Tokosha $620, 
Yumeiska 3600. A parcel of Satkio also noted at 
$620. A consignment of 100 piculs Koshz is being 
arranged with a foreign hong on Japanese account. 

Re-veels.—Stnall demand ; medium are in re- 
quest, while good to best are neglected. The 
medium and common are scarce, and buyers are 
even willing to take Hanks in their place. Kirt- 
hee entered at $592}, AKoriyama $590, Afiyagt 

595: ; 

Kakeda. - One or two transactions at $620 and 
$605 for good quality, but the available stock is very 
low. Quotations unchanged, but nominal in the 
absence of supplies. 

No business in other kinds this week. 


QUOTATIONS. 


Hanks—No. 
Hanks—No. 
Hanks—No. 


UD ses sssnates 
2 (Shinsh es - 
2 (Joshu) + $530 to 540 


fanks—No. 24 (Shinshu) . 510 to 520 
Hanks—No. 24 (Joshu) . 500 to 510 
Hanks—No. 24 to 3 .. 495 to 500 
Hanks—No. 30... 485 to 490 
Hanks—No. 34 ... 470 to 48o 
Filatures—Extra seeds 650 to 670 
Wilatures—No. 1, 10/13 d Liew 630 to 640 
Vilatures—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers... 620 to 630 
Filatures—No. th, 13/16, 14/17 deniers.. 600 to 610 
Filatures—No. 2, 10/15 deniers ..... 590 to 600 
Vilatures—No, 2, 14/18 deniers ... 580 to 590 
Filatures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers ..... 560 to 576 


Re-reels—(Shinslu & Osh) Best No. t. 


Re-reels—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers. 585 to 595 
Re-reels—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 denier: 570 to 580 
Re-reels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers .. 560 to 570 

540 to 550 


Re-reels—No. 3, 14/20 denies .. 
Kakedas— Iéxtra Avie 


Kakedas—No.1.. .. 600 to 610 
Kakedas—No. 14 .. . 580 to 590 
Kakedas—No. 2... 560 to 570 
Kakedas—No. 24 .. 540 to 550 
Kakedas—No. 3.. 530 to 535 
Kakedas—No. 34 .. _ 


Kakedas—No. 4 .... 
Oshu Sendai—No, 25 . 
{lamatsuki—No. 1, 2 
Hamatsuki—No. 3,4. 
Sodai—No. 24 be eeee 


Export Raw Silk ‘Tables to roth April, 1889 :— 


pire 


Season 1888-89, 1887-88, 1RKO-847, 

Batwa, Bates. Rats. 

Munope cccceececssceseeeeee 19,837 15,250 11,578 
Amietici .....cccceeeceeeeeees 1B,OUE 18,613 12,702 
Total {pee 38,448 33,893 24,280 
se UDPiculs 38,756 345556 24,303 
SettlementsandDirect 2 "'¢"'?: PEM: meee 
Kxport from tst fuly 38,450 34,900 24,800 
Stock, rgth April ......... 2,850 6,400 8,300 
Available supplies to date 41,300 41,300 33,100 


WASTE SILK. 
Rather more enquiry, and a fair amount of busi- 
ness has been done. Settlements recorded ate as 
follows :—Cocoons 26 piculs, Nosht 104 piculs, At- 
biso 222 piculs, Mawata 7 piculs, Neri g piculs, 
total 368 piculs. 

The chief business has been in Kibiso, to which 
buyers have now turned their attention, Prices 
are easy for such qualities as are on offer; but the 
higher grades are scarce, especially in Nosh. 

The Zraonaddy carried 40 bales various Waste 
and Waste Cuocoons for Marseilles, Bale, and Lon- 
don, and the Abyssinia Irad g bales Mawata for 
New York. ‘Lhese departures bring the present 
export figures to 29,492 piculs, against 25,471 
piculs last year and 24,547 al same date in 1887. 

Coceons.—The only business done has been in 
medium and common. Good quality has long 
been extinct. 

Noshi.—A few purchases, including Busht at 
$124, Oshu at $120, Foshu (common) $60 to $65. 

Kibiso.—Some large parcels Foshu changed 


hands at $32 and $33, and that has been the chief 

trade in this department. 
Mawata.—A few bales taken for Ameticaat $180. 
Neri.—One parcel booked for Italy at $13, 

first cost. 

QUOTATIONS. 

Pierced Cocoons—Good to Best... 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Best........... 
Noshi-ito—lilature, Good 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Medium: ..... 
Noshi-ito—Oshiu, Good to Best . 
Noshi-ito~-Shinshu, Best 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Good ... 
Noshi-ito—Stinshu, Medium.. 
Noshi-ito—Bushu, Good to Best . 
Noshi-ito—Joshu, Best 0.0.05. 
Noshi-ito—Joshu, Good 


8125 to 1324 
+. 155 to 120 
- 105 to tto 


+ 120 to 125 


Noshi-ito—joshu, Ordinary .. 75 to So 
Kibiso—Filature, Best selected 110 to 120 
Kibiso—Filature, Seconds ...... + 1u0 to 105 
Kibiso—Oshu, Good to Best _ 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Best......... _- 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Seconds... —_ 
Kibiso—Joshu, Good to Fair... 50to 45 
daa eee: Middling to Common. 40 to 35 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Good oo... 45to go 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Medium to Low . 35 to 25 
Kibiso—Neri, Good to Common .... » 15 to 10 
Mawata—Goud to Best ........... cee eeeeeeeee 180 tO 200 
Export Table Waste Silk to 19th April, 1889:— 
Seaton 1888-89, 1847-88. 1480-87, 
Picuns. Pieons. Pieecs. 
Waste Sible........ccceee 27900 22,646 21,098 
Pierced Cocoons ......... 2,478 2,825 3.449 
29,492 25,471 24.547 
Settlementsand Direct ¥ "IC" 'F- Wee ie 
Export from 1st ‘ely ¢ 30,350 291450 27,400 
Stock, 19th April........... 3,750 3,650 4,200 
Availablesuppliestodale 34,000 33,100 31,600 


Exchange has fluctuated, but has settled back 
again to last week’s rates:—Lonpon, 4 m/s. 
Credits, 3/13 Documents 3/14; 6 m/s. Credits, 
3/14; Documents 3/13; New York, 30 d/s. 
U.S.G., $742; 4 m/s. U.S.G., $752; Paris, 4 
m/s., fes. 3.913 6 m/s. fes. 3.93. 

Estimated Silk Stock, roth April, 1889 :— 


Raw. PICULS. Waste. PICUIS, 
Hanks .......cscceeeeeee 625 | COCOONS .......ce see eee 6o 
Filatures . 1,285 | Noshi-ito. 870 
Re-recis ... 660 | Kibiso .... 2,700 
Kakeda ... 150| Mawata . go 
Oshu ........ « 130 | Sundries ........060. 30 
Taysaam Kinds...... 0 = 

Total piculs ...... 2,850' ‘Yutal piculs ...... 3,750 
TEA. 


One firm has bought 105 piculs of old Tea at 
prices ranging from §7 to $14 per picul. The 
above purchase makes settlements for the season 
1888 9 stand at 180,480 piculs, against 195,980 
piculs for the season 1887-8, or 15,500 piculs more 
than the present season, now at an end. The 
cold weather has greatly retarded the growth 
of the young ‘ea leaf, aud only too catties 
arrived during the interval. It is purely forced 
growth, and consequently represents nothing of 
importance. ‘This season is not likely to open any 
earlier than last. Ihe home market for all de- 
criptions has ruled firm, but without any marked 
activity. ‘Che trade demand has been moderate, 
dealers showing very little disposition to increase 
their stocks until compelled to buy by actual re- 
quirements. ‘The large offerings at public auction 
held in New York on March 20th tend to damp 
the speculative spirit, but the sound statistical 
position of supplies, in comparison with previous 
years, imparts a confident feeling, and holders 
fook for higher prices during the spring months, 
At Chicago the market has taken a slight upward 
tendency in consequence of a large fire, some 
2,000,000 Ibs. having been consumed. 


EXCHANGE. 


The fluctuations of the week have ended in rates 
returning to about last week’s figures :— 
Sterling—Bank Bills on demand... 
Sterling—Rank 4 months’ sight .. 
Steriing—Private 4 months’ sight .. 
Sterling —Private 6 months’ sight . 


On Paris—Bank sight) ....-.......0.-+ . 383 

On Paris—Private 6 months’ sight. 3-03 | 
On Hongkong—Bank sight ............. 1°), dis. 
On Hongkcng—Private to days’ sight ...... 1} °/, dis 
On Shangnai—Bank sight ......... 734 

On Shanghai—Private 10 days’ sight . 744 

On New York—Bank Bills on demand...... 734 

On New York—Private 30 days’ sight ...... 744 


On San Francisco—Bank Bills on demand. 734 
On San Fiancisco—Private 30 days sizht... 744 


ENTLEMAN of Experience would ERECT 
and work Factory for SOAP, SODA, and 
CANDLES (lucrative business). Modern ex- 
perience, unexceptional references. ‘‘ Manv- 
FACTURER,” care of Gordon & Gotch, Melbourne. 
April 13th, 1889. 2ins, 
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yg “ATKINSON'S 
ENGLISH PERFUMERY, 


surpasses all others for its natural fragrance, 


ATKINSON'S 


QUININE HAIR LOTIGN 


Unsurps for promoting the growth and 
impoving @ appearance of the hair, 
Guaranteod ‘perfe ectly harmless. 
ATKINSON’S 
FLORIDA WATER, 


# an exceptionally fine perfume for the hand- 
ey kerchiof, distilled from the choicest exotics. fd 
Of all Dealers, and of the Manufacturers— 

J. & E. ATKINSON, re 
24, Old Bond Street, London, # 


"Trade Mark— A“ White Rose" on a“ Golden jae 
Lyre,” with Address in full, : 


“YARROW? S 
SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 


Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN HOUR. 


PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER. 
Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 
MACHINERY CONSTRUCTED FOR BoaTs BUILT ABROAD. 


January 5th, 1889 52ins 
= = YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 
e/ Be ste Sy tN ake ps Cum Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition. 
<= FZ a yj AN : 7 : EQ June 2, 1888. 5zins. 
ey ASO ASK FOR 
7 C 
MO ni /z Am FFA bin 1; Lin Sahn RE ER 
>. : = wn E Nos eas SRE a ie fis, ~ — Sra a aoe 
= = | > os And see that each Jur bears Laron Liebig’s Signature 
fa) J -, = in Blue Ink acrozs the Label. 
<= 4 mo? i 4 
—— = : Ans — x ip.) 
Qa 7) ‘ FINEST AND CHEAPEST 
MANUFAGTURER. TUNER REPAIRER ier cae ities 
a > Hy uh S, 
va & x 2 MADE DISHES AND SAUGES. 
= id zi Y R vi A Invaluable for India as 
» pW? an Efficient Tonic in all 
vy i) ® 8 Ff To be had of all Storekeepers and Dealers throughout India. Peconic L aesig een sat 
Y» ¥ Wr PF = Cookery Books Post Free e on Application to the Climates, and for any 
Com length of time. 
Corrorate Marr. LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF WEAT Co., Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England, 
~ . % Seld wholesale by COSKING & Co., Yokohama. 
June 9, 1888. 52ins, 


ia the Physician’s Cure 
» for Gout, Rheumatic 
“4 Gout and Gravel: the 
safest and most gentle 


o 
STEEL & FILES, 


STEEL CASTINGS, &c., &¢. 


Apply to the Sole Manufacturers, A ey es : ee aoe ap esa ba 
The Universal Remedy for Acidity of the ‘Stémach, ildren, Delicate Fe- 
SAML. OSBORN & ©0,, Headache, Heartburn, Indigestion, Sour Eructations, ™les, and the Sick- 


Bilious Affections. ness of Pregnancy, 
CLYDE STEEL AND IRON WORKS, a RAT 


SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND. 


we aA X - — - Sold by all. ore gists ae sre ee : 
we We a N.B. ASK FOR DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 


February 16, 1889. 52ins. 


Jconsmmontoy oF Japan:| NOW READY, 


WASH SoHE FULL REPORT on the ERUPTION 


LAWS APPERTAINING THERETO of BANDAI-SAN, being a reprint from 


Mt i H i T () K y 0 i A 1 [ . AND THE the ‘ Japan Mai” of eontoud translations from 


Tokyo Journals, a Description by ‘‘Our Re- 


IMPERIAL OATH & SPEECH. porter,” and an “ Editorial,” written after a visit 
THE ONLY FOREIGN NEWSPA NEWSPAPER PUBLISHED IN to the locality. 


, AL OF JAPAN. HE above, in Panui Form, in Wrapper, 
THE CAPITAL OF JAPAN L stitched, has been issued THIS MORN- 
ING, and can now be obtained at this Office, or PRICE FIFTY CENTS. 


of Messrs. Kerry & Watsu, Limited, No. 28. 


IES X — 5 
Noe RK we 


June 16,, 1888. 
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HE TOKYO MAIL” is a tri-weekly 
Journal published in Tokyo on Tugspay, 


Tuurspay, and Saturpay Mornings, price yen 2 To be obtained at the Yapan A/ail Oflice, or 
6 A Subscripti dveci: PRICE FIFTY CENTS. H ie 
per Annum. Subscriptions and Advertise- of Kerry & Watsu, Limited 
ments received at the KOBUNSHA, Dobashi, Post Free in Japan. 
Tokyo ; and at 72, Main Street, Yokohama. “Japan Mai” Orricer, Printed and Published for the Prorrietor at 72, Main Street, 
: > 1 , y > 
January rst, 1889. ~ February 18th, 1889. yokoharine<Seroesav. Avett 30 ey Un A 


Digitized by Google 


he Hapan Weekly Mail: 


A REVIEW OF JAPANESE COMMERCE, POLITICS, LITERATURE, AND ART. 


Nob a7 | ene YOKOHAMA, APRIL 277H, 1889. ww eae = (Vor. XI. 


‘CONTENTS. 


of this month. Railway stations will be esta- 
blished at Kusatsu, Yawata, Yanami, Hikone, 
Yonehara, and two other places. 


Leapino ARTICLES :—~ Cae 
The Present Reaction in Japan cccsscccssesssscccssceesssserssseseens 4o4] THE laying of rails between Yonehara and Ku- 


The Rising Generation ............... ae H H ; 
ltrin vaouilnvoon 45/.satsu on the Koto Railway in Shiga Prefecture 


Sevesactasiis as 407 

Lertee reo San FRaNcisco 4oo| has been nearly completed, and traffic will be|Ir is stated that among the manufactures of 
ag Late Casuatty in THR Bay... .4t inni : S 

TA ee : Ps opened about the beginning of next month. Kyoto there are a number.of articles which, if 


At tre Seat or Carestiat Custom 
LATEST TELEGRAME.......sscsseescesereeers 
Swippino INTELLIGENCE ..... 
Comsgrcian INTELLIGENCE “ 


The Japan Weekly Mail, 


** FAIS CE QUE DOIS: ADVIENNE QUE POURRA!”? 


introduced, would probably sell well in foreign 
countries. With this end in view, collections 
will be mad: and sent to the different Japanese 
legations ab ad. 


Tue Tokyo City Government Office has sanc- 

tioned the establishment of the Tokyo Industrial 

Company (Limited), at Horiecho, Nihonbashi, 

with a capital of yen 10,000. The object of the 

company is to manufacture fans, &c., for export, 

and the charter applied for is for twenty-five’ 
years. 


Tue office of the Tokyo Omnibus Company at 
Kikugawacho, Honjo, will be opened on the rst 


England being expected in the capital shortly. 


AT a meeting of shareholders of the Naniwa 
Cotton Spinning Company, held recently at the 
Shinseiro Restaurant, it was decided to increase 
the capital by yen 500,000, and the number of 
spindles to 50,000. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


No notice will be taken of anonymous correspondence. 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the “ JAPAN 
Week y Matt,” must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer, not for publication, but as a 
guarantee of good faith. Itis particularly requested that 
all letters on business be addressed to the MANAGRE, 
and Cheques be made payable to same; and that literary 
contributions be addressed to the Ep1Tor. 


AT a meeting recently of the Nippon Semai 
Kaisha, it was agreed to raise ye 1,000,000 for 
the purchase of steamers, the company intending 
to carry their rice to foreign countries in ships 
of their own. 


Tue Empress has intimated to the Authorities 
that Her Majesty will leave the Palace on the 
27th inst at 1.30 p.m. for Ueno Park to be pre- 
sent at the third annual general meeting of the 
Japan Red Cross Society to be held in the 
buildings of the Third National Industrial Ex- 
hibition. 


YoKoHAMA: SATURDAY, APRIL 27TH, 1889. 


Resipents of Atami propose to establish an 
BIRTH, electric light company in that locality with a 
At No. 58, Bluff, on 21st instant, the wife of G. ¥.j| Capital of ye 7,000. The annual estimates of 


Gorpo of a son, 7 ‘ 
ara MARRIAGE. receipts and expenditure are put down at about 

On the zgrd April at the German Consulate-Leneral, and |.V¢? 2,880 and yen 1,000. — fe ge 
afterwards at the Masonic Hall (German Church), by the 
Rev. W. Spinner, Mr. CAMILLO WEINBERGER to HAN- 
CHEN, daughter of J. M. Jensen, Esq , of Yokohama. 

DEATH, 

On the 7th April, HeRBeRT WILLIAM MANSFIELD, 

aged 21 years. : 


ApMIRAL VISCQUNT Funuame. ~-- -—-wamed by 
Messrs. Tstyy Vice-Minister of State for Educa- 


tion; Kubota, Director of the Accountants’ 


Bureau ; and Nakagawa, private secretary to the 
Minister of State tor Education, paid a visit, 


on the morning of the 22nd instant, to the Edu- 
cational Museum in Ueno Park. 


Durine three days, ending the 15th instant, 
visitors to the Charity Bazaar opened in the 
buildings of the Peers’ Club, in Ueno Park, 
numbered 3,603, by whom articles to the value 
of yen 2,256.415 were purchased. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 
ee 
Duane last month the number ef poor patients 
treated at the Doaisha Hospital was 124. 


Tue necessary materials ordered by the Tokyo 
Electric Light Company from England to lay 
an electric tramway between Sanmaibashi and the 
buildings of the National Industrial Exhibition, 
in Ueno Park, are expected to arrive in Tokyo 
before the end of this year. The cost of six 
cars, a motor, and rails fs yer 80,000. : 


It is stated that several changes will be shortly 
introduced into the working of the Yokohama- 
Kobe steamers of the Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 
and among others that the selling of tickets by 
passage-brokers will be discontinued. 


— 


Tue presentation of diplomas to students of the 
Military Riding School will take place on the. 
11th proximo. 


Work on the temporary buildings of the Im- 
perial Diet has progressed considerably, and the 
Tokyo Electric Light Company has received an 
order from the Temporary Construction Bureau 
to fit up electric light apparatus in the buildings. 


A New war-vessel, to be named the Chiyoda 
Kan, ordered by the Naval Department from 
England in the place of the Unebs Kan, has 
progressed considerably, and a sum of yen 
go,coo has been transmitted by the Government 
to the Japanese Chargé d'Affatres in London 
to pay a second instalment of the cost. 


M. BorssonaDE will leave Yokohama on the 28th 
instant for home, but is expected to return again 
about November next. 


Tue Tatekawa-Hachioji section (over 2 77) of 
the Kobu Railway Company will be opened for 
traffic about October next. 


Tue annual general meeting of the Central Tea 
Association will be held on the afternoon of the 
27th instant in the buildings of the Tokyo Mer- 
chants’ and Manufacturers Association, at Ko- 
bikicho, to receive the report and accounts for 
last year. 


A pRojecT has been started by residents of 
Tokyo, Yokohama, Settsu, and Harima, to esta- 
blish a company to be called the Hantan Rail- 
way Company with a capital of yen 2,000,000. 
The object of the company is to lay a railway 
between Shikama and Maizuru by way of Ikuno 
(80 miles) and the promoters propose to apply 

shortly to the Government for a charter. : 


Ir is stated that an office will be established 
shortly by the Kanagawa Local Government 
to undertake the formation of the harbour at 
Yokohama. 

Count Oyama, who has been confined for some 
time to his residence by illness, has entirely re- 
covered, and was able to attend his office ‘on the will be removed thither shortly. The opening 
22nd instant. of the school will take place about the middle 
Ir has been decided by the Authorities that | of next month. 

about 2,000 /subo of land at Shinsakaicho, Shi-|Ty45 Emperor left the Palace on the morning of 
chichome, Tsukiji, will be included in the the 18th inst. for the Akasaka Detached Palace, 
Foreign Concession at Tsukiji. , where His Majesty witnessed equestrian feats by 
officials of various Government Departments on 
the training ground in the enclosure of the 
Detached Palace. 


New buildings for the Tokyo Government Or- 
dinary Normal School at Takehayacho, Koishi- 
kawa, have been completed, and the institution 


Statistics have been collected by the Osaka 
Stock Breeding Company which show that the 
number of cattle in Japan is only 13 to every 75 
of the population. This is known to be a gra- 
dually dimishing quantity, as the consumption 
of beef is rapidly increasing, and the supply will 
in a few years be entirely insufficient if prompt 
measures on ar extensive scale are not shortly 
taken. 


Ran has been general throughout Japan during 
the present month, in many places almost con- 
tinuous though not heavy. Farmers are satisfied 
and prognosticate fine weather in May. The|Tue laying of rails on the Koto Railway in 
barley at present is generally in excellent con-|Shiga Prefecture has been nearly completed. 


dition, and in many places in full bloom. The! Work on iron bridges over the Aichi and Niho| Messrs, Suisusawa, Masuda, and Yokoyama, of 
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Tokyo, propose to form an electric tramway 
company, with a capital of ye 300,000. Rails 
will be laid between the Yorozuyo Bridge and 
Kudan, by way of Ogawamachi, and between 
the Hanzo Gate, and the railway station at Shin- 

” jiku by way of Kojimachi and Yotsuya. The 
promoters intend to apply shortly to the Govern- 
ment for a charter. , 


Tue annual general meeting of shareholders of 
the National Transport Company was held on 
the morning of the 21st instant in the rooms 
of the Tckyo Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ 
Association at Kobikicho, Kyobashi. Mr. Sa- 
saki, president of the company, took the chair, 
and the report and accounts for last year were 
read and approved. A dividend of 14 per cent. 
per annum was declared. 


Tue second section (Kashiwabara and Oji) of 
the Osaka Railway Company is now being 
pushed forward under the superintendence of 
the Meiji Engineering Company ; and work on 
the third section (Qji and Sakurai) will be 
contracted for by tender about the zoth instant. 
, Operations will be started immediately in order 
that the whole line (Minatocho and Sakurai) 
may be opened for traffic about October next. 


ABOUT 9.20 p.m. on the 16th instant fire broke 
out in the premises of Mr. Kawada Kakichi, at 
Imaizumimura Kita-Akitagori, Akita Prefecture, 
and extended immediately in various directions 
owing toa strong wind. Thirty-two houses, six 

odowns, and ten sheds were destroyed, and 


ren nersong and six horses were burnt to 
death. Another fre t00K piace at Gisuusr eee 


(Suttsu), Shiribeshi, on the rgth instant at 3.30 
a.m. and over a hundred houses were destroyed. 


Tue Government has sancfionéathe establish- 
ment of the Boso Tramway Company with a 
capital of yen 200,000. The head office will be 
situated at Sogano, Chibagori, Chiba Prefecture, 
with branches at Tokyo, Oami, Tégane, and 
Mobara. The rails will be laid in four sections 
as follows :—the first section between Sogano 
and Oami (about 4 2), the second section be- 
tween Oami and Tégane (about 13 17), the third 
section between Tégane and Mobara (over 24 
rt), and the fourth section between Tokyo and 
- Sogano. 


H.M. tHe Empress-Dowacer, accompanied by 
Madame Madenokoji, and attended by Mes- 
dames Nakamikado, Matsumuro, and Takeya, 
left the Aoyama Palace on the 16th instant at 
11.30 p.m. for the exhibition of fine art objects 
in the buildings of the Japan Fine Art Society, 
at Sakuragaoka, Ueno Park. The Director and 
other members of the Society were received by 
the Empress-Dowager in audience. Her Ma- 
jesty then inspected the various articles and 
purchased several, leaving the exhibition about 
5 p.m. for the Palace. 


Tue Empress, accompanied by Madame Taka- 
kura, and attended by Viscount Kagawa and 
Mr. Sannomiya, respectively Grand and Vice- 
Grand Chamberlains to Her Majesty; Dr. 
Tazawa, a Court physician; and Mesdames 
Zeisho, Koike, Kagawa, Nishi, and Ikugenji, 
left the Palace on the 22nd instant, at 6 a.m. 
for the exhibition of fine art objects in the build- 
ings of the Japan Fine Art Society, at Sakuraga- 
oka, Ueno Park, where the Imperial party arrived 
at 6.30 a.m. Viscount Sano, Director, and other 
officers of the Society having been received by 


not up to last year’s for quality, but it would be 
premature to pronounce upon the crop at this 
period. 
growers to pick the very young leaf, and they 
prefer to wait until it scales heavier. 
paid for the small quantity fired ranged between 
$40and $50 per picul. Exchange remains steady. 'at low-water springs. But it is designed that, 


. 


the Empress in audience, the Director presented 
to Her Majesty a list containing the names of 
members of the Society, of the articles shown, 
and of officers in charge of the exhibition. The 
Empress then inspected various articles and 
made several purchases, starting for the Palace 
about 5 p.m. It is stated that Her Majesty pre- 
sented several hundred yex to the Society and 
also gave a sum of money to be distributed 
among the exhibitors. 


NOTES. 


From information courteously afforded to us on 
enquiry at the Kencho, we gather the following 
general particulars of the Harbour scheme for 
this port. First, the works for tranquillising 
the interior space consist of two curved break- 
waters, to be called, respectively, the North 
Breakwater and East Breakwater, and so direct- 
ed as to enclose virtually the whole of the pre- 
sent anchorage and leave an entrance about 
700 feet wide between their extremities. Many 
of our readers will recollect the occasion, last 
summer, when 17 ships of the British squadron, 
besides several men-of-war of other nationalities, 
and the usual complement of mail and tra- 
ding craft, lay at anchor or moorings in 
the port. Three only of all those vessels lay 
outside the lines of the proposed breakwaters, 
and that from choice apparently rather than 
necessity, as there was ample room and depth 
within for them and many more besides. The 
North Breakwater, which begins at a point 300 
or 400 yards outward from Kanagawa Fort, has 
a length of 6,850 feet, for about four-fifths 
of which distance it runs in shallow water over 
the hard ground of the Kanagawa Spit, the 
outermost one-fifth being in deeper water with a 
bottom of soft mud. The East Breakwater, 
beginning at some 150 yards from the shore at 
the English Navy Yard, stretches along the hard 
ground of the Eastern shoal for about 2,400 
feet ; and thereafter its course for the remaining 
2,980 feet is over a mud bottom. There are 
thus 12,230 feet of breakwater in all; and, while 
ss7e° fest of this total have the advantages of 
shallow water and a firm bottom, there are 
fortunately only 4,530 feet to be founded on 
soft mud. For the former there is no special 
difficulty of construction, and the materials will 
be concrete-in-bags up-to low-water level, cap- 
ped by a superstructure of concrete-in-mass, 
hearted with rubble stone. The work over the 
mud bottom presents greater difficulties. Here 
the substructure will be a mound with a widebase, 
composed of a mixture of tuff-rock, sand, and 
gravel, and to be ultimately pitched with large 
flat stones on its seaward and landward slopes. 
This substructure will be carried up to the 
height (10 or 12 feet below low-water) at and 
below which there is no risk of agitation of the 
sub-surface water during the heaviest storms. 
On it will be erected the superstructure, or 
breakwater proper, composed of concrete-blocks 
weighing from about 5 to 7 tons each, with a 
hearting of Sagami-stone rubble. Throughout, 
the breakwaters, which are designed to serve only 
the purpose that the name implies, will not be 
carried higher than high-water of extraordinary 
spring tides. Lights, to mark the entrance, will 
be placed on each breakwater-head, and the 
depth of water at the entrance will be from 29 
to 30 feet at low-water of spring tides. The 
second feature of the works is a long jetty, 
stretching perpendicularly outward from the 
shore at the Western (or ‘“ English”) Hatoba. 
For the first 500 feet or thereabouts, the land- 
end of this work will be a solid mole, nearly 

coinciding in position and direction with the 

main part of the present Hatoba, which will 

furnish materials for the new structure. An 

iron pier, on screw piles, will extend some 

2,000 feet into the Harbour from the extremity 

of this land-end. The present depth of water 

at the proposed picr-head is about 22 feet 


Tue lake formed by the eruption of Bandai-san 
last year has broken through the bank of mud. 
that retained the waters of the Nakasegawa, and 
rushed down towards the Ushinuma with an 
angry roar which considerably alarmed the 
people in the neighbourhood ‘and carried away 
four bridges in its descent. The extent of the 
damage is not stated, but it is not likely to have 
been great, as the chances are much in favour 
ofa simple breach having occurred, and not 
that the bank at that end of the lake had given 
way bodily. In this case the Nakasegawa would 
carry off an enormous quantity of water before 
if would overflow, as the bed is tolerably deep 
and its fall being considerable the flow would 
be rapid. 


Tue construction of a railway between Kurume 
and Hakata (223 miles) on the line of the 
Kyushu Railway Company, which was begun 
about the end of last yeas, has been nearly 
completed, and work on the section between 
Moji and Toga (20 miles), between Toga and 
Hakata (37 miles) and between Kurume and 


Totnen fowl milaad will ha anwmer eed nhauwt 
the end of this month. Mr. Takahashi, Presi- 
dent of the company, who is now in the capital 
in connection with an application to the Govern- 
ment fora subsidy, proposes to start for Fukuoka 
as soon as the application is granted, with the 
view of making preliminary arrangements to 
open the line between Kurume and Hakata for 
traffic about the end of October next. 


Tue Import market continues quiet. The busi- 
ness in Yarns has been principally confined to 
Bombays, for which there has been a moderate 
enquiry at late rates. The demand for Cotton 
Piece-goods has subsided, and but little has 
been done in Woollens. There is no change in 
the Metal market, buyers refusing to operate 
at present prices. Japanese dealers hold over 
200,000 cases of Kerosene, and with this stock 
on hand they refrain from further  busi- 
ness. Deliveries continue good, but in the 
absence of fresh purchases rates are nominal. 
There is a better tone in the Sugar market, 
and nearly 20,000 piculs of all kinds have 
been sold—White sorts for a distinct ad- 
vance and Browns at about late rates. There 
has been very little done in Silk, and no life ‘will 
be imported into the market until something 
definite is known about the probable out-turn in 
the various countries of production. Waste 
Silk has also been dull. A very small ship- 
ment (36 piculs) of new Tea was carried 
by the Crty of New York, which left on the 
26th instant. The samples shown so far are 


There is a disinclination amongst 


The prices 
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when the general deepening of the anchorage, 
by dredging, which forms a part of the 
harbour scheme, has been carried out, there 
shall be 1,500 feet of pier having a depth 
alongside of from 18 feet to 25 feet or 26 
feet at low-water springs. There will thus be 
3,000 feet of berthage in ample depth, or 
enough for the accommodation of 10 vessels 
averaging 300 feet over all. The pier-deck at 
the berthage will be 62 feet wide from out to 
out; and the work will have all such necessary 
accessories as cranes, sheds, mooring-buoys, 
fenders, a pier-head light, &c., as well as 
a double line of rails to the Customs yard, 
with sidings and traversers at the vessels’ berths. 
The third feature of the scheme is a double- 
line railway connection between the Customs 
and Yokohama Station. This will pass along 
the sea-face to Benten Creek, on ground made 
for the purpose, wherever necessary, by reclaim- 
ing in front of the present sea-walls ; then, 
crossing the Creek by a bridge of three 50-feet 
spans, it will run into the Station premises. 
Fourthly, in addition to the general dredging, 
already referred to, by which it is intended to 
gradually deepen those parts of the anchorage 
where the present depth is less than 24 or 
25 feet at low-water springs, provision is 
made for putting a stop to the accretion of 
mud on the anchorage bottom which has been 
going on, of late years especially, at such a great 
and alarming speed. Undoubtedly, the harbour's 
chief enemy in this respect is the Katabira River, 
which discharges into the head of the bay 
through the Hiranuma. Under the present 
scheme, this river will be confined to the 
Kanagawa shore by training works extend- 
ing from Banri-bashi (at Takashimacho) to 
the inner end of the North Breakwater. Thus, 
its mud-laden waters will pass off to sea 
without having any access to the new harbour. 
By this means, and by regulations to pre- 
vent the uncontrolled discharge of refuse 
overboard from vessels in port that is now 
indulged in, it-is anticipated that the evils 
hitherto operating to fill up the harbour will 
be fally disposed of. If, however, it should 
suill be found that the Bentengawa and the 
Creek below the Bluff (Nakamuragawa) con- 
tribute any inconvenient amount of silt, the 
scheme points out simple and _ inexpensive 
means by which these also may be effectually 
dealt with. 


Tue Nippon stands high among Japanese 
periodicals, though its career has been com- 
paratively brief. Established a few months ago, 
it at once attracted attention for the sake of the 
men associated with it. The public regard its 
utterances as the most authoritative expression 
of the opinions entertained by “ Young Japan” 
—that is to say, the opinions entertained by the 
section of the Japanese nation credited with an 
education in foreign sciences and a full know- 
ledge of Western civilization. A_ series of 
articles recently published by it have therefore 
been read with interest. Their subject is the 
probable effects of Treaty Revision. Strange 
to say, the considerations advanced in them are 
litle more than a repetition of sentiments ex- 
pressed by a section of the vernacular press 
twelve years ago. Even then such views were 
received with scanty respect: to-day their re- 
appearance, above all in the columns of Young 
Japan’s organ, astonishes us. Briefly speaking 
the Nippon revives the idea that when the pre- 


Sent restrictions upon trade are removed, 
foreigners and Japanese will be brought into 
direct competition with disastrous results to the 
latter. Scarcely any attempt is made to demon- 
strate the exact processes by which this end will 
be attained in practice. We have simply a 
general statement that, since the Japanese have 
been living for centuries in seclusion, and 
travelling unmolested in beaten grooves, they 
are quite unfitted to compete with the hard- 
headed foreigner, who possesses wide experience, 
large capital, indomitable energy, and a here- 
ditary spirit of enterprise. The Japanese, there- 
fore, will go to the wall. In fact, the Nippon 
does not hesitate to predict that ere mixed 
residence has been many years in existence, the 
Japanese will be virtually reduced to the posi- 
tion of servants of foreigners, 


* 
* * 


Although, as we have said, the path leading 
to this goal is not distinctly marked out by our 
contemporary, two general directions are in- 
dicated. First, foreign capitalists, replacing 
Japanese in the‘silk and tea trades, will become 
the producer's money-lenders, and_ thus, by 
some unexplained process, the producer will lose 
his independence. To this the obvious answer 
is that foreign capitalists can only oust Japa- 
nese by offering better terms than the latter, 
and how the producer is to suffer by being 
enabled to finance his business under easier 
conditions we cannot see. But secondly, the 
WVippon holds that foreigners will no longer 
be content to adhere to the comparatively 
unremunerative business of export and import. 
They will seek to embark in industrial under- 
takings and will finally obtain the entire control 
of these, the Japanese having no choice but to 
accept a subordinate position. Of course It. is 
conceivable that something of the kind may 
occur in exceptional cases, but assuredly fo- 
reigners themselves do not look forward to such 
a conjuncture. On the contrary, they believe that 
no outsider can hope to carry on a successful 
manufacturing business here without the cé- 
operation of Japanese. They do not by any 
means entertain so low an opinion of the facullies 
of the people of the country as the Wippon 
entertains. They do not at all share that journal’s 
pussillanimous view. They have hitherto found 
Japanese quite able to maintain their ground 
against competition, and they expect to find 
them so hereafter also. What they look for- 
ward to is business combination in which neither 
side will be either master or servant, but both 
will stand on an equal plane and work with a 
common purpose. The immensely useful part 
already played by foreigners in developing the 
rade of Japan is on record. The inference to 
be drawn from it is that with larger opportunities 
their usefulness will increase proportionately. 


Tue truth is now known about the medals that 
lay for so many years in an unopened safe at 
the British Legation in Tokyo. The first 
hypothesis about them was that, owing to some 
cause not left ‘on record, Her Majesty’s Minister 
had. refrained from conveying them to the 
Japanese Authorities, and then forgotten to 
speak of them to his successor, the result being 
that no one ina position to take action knew 
anything about them until curiosity was attracted 
by the keyless safe. Investigation has shown, 
however, that the Tokugawa Government was 
responsible for the delay. In those days—more 
than twenty-seven years ago—it would not have 


been a particularly happy thing for any Japanese 
Samurai to receive a medal from a Western 
Sovereign in recognition of services rendered 
on behalf of foreigners against Japanese. The 
Tokugawa Government did not court such ex- 
hibitions of mutual helpfulness. It was strong 
enough to post guards round the British Lega- 
tion and to impose the duty of protecting it on 
the Fudat Daimyo, but if the discharge of that 
duty was to involve the unenviable distinction 
of being publicly rewarded by a foreign 
potentate, the Daimyo and their retainers might 
have been found very reluctant to undertake it. 
So'when an intimation came from the British 
Minister that Her Majesty had sent medals to 
be conferred on the leading Japanese defenders 
of her Legation, the Japanese Authorities 
showed no empressement whatever about ascer- 
taining the names of the Samuraz to be thus 
unenviably distinguished. Thus the matter fell 
into abeyance. Naturally the British Repre- 
sentative did not push it, and probably by the 
time Sir Harry Parkes assumed charge in 1865, 
people had ceased to think about it at all. 
When Sir Harry himself and his escort were 
attacked in the streets of Kyoto, Messrs. Goto 
(now Count Goto) and Nakai Kozo (now 
Prefect of Shiga) behaved with so much cour- 
age and address that the Queen sent them 
swords which were accepted with gratitude and 
preserved with respect. Times had changed, 
however, between 1861 and 1867. Had the 
medals emerged from their safe at the latter 
date, they would doubtless have reached their 
destination without difficulty. But they were 
doomed to lie there twenty-one years longer, and 
now it seems that only a fraction of the number 


can be conveyed to the men for whom they 
were intended. Amuny these is Mr. bukuchi, 


formerly editor of the Wich? Nichi Shimbun. 


Prrsonat violence within the precincts of the 
House of Commons is almost unknown. In 
spite of the almost maddening obstruction and 
well-nigh brutal provocation offered by some 
of the vulgar agitators that constitute the 
tail of the Parnell following, the House pre- 
serves a measure of dignity and self-respect. 
In the recent debate on the Address, how- 
ever, something very like an appeal to physi- 
cal methods occurred. Mr. T. W. Russell, 
in a speech of great force, attacked the methods 
of the Irish agitators and charged them, amongst 
other things, with supplying funds to defend 
prisoners under trial for barbarous murders. At 
the moment of making this accusation Mr. 
Russell happened to point to.Mr. Dillon, who 
forthwith sprang to his feet and characterised 
Mr. Russell’s statement as ‘‘a foul lie.” Of 
course Mr. Dillon had to go though the conven- 
tional process of withdrawing, while Mr. Russell, 
on his side, exptained that he had not intended 
to refer to Mr. Dillon in particular. ‘ Who, 
then, did you refer to,” cried Mr. O'Hanlon, 
with grammatic terseness, changing his seat, at 
the same time, so as to get immediately behind 
Mr. Russell. The latter resumed his speech, 
only to find Mr. O'Hanlon, from his new post, 
interpolating suggestions about ‘‘ Pigott.” “I 
have nothing to do with Pigott,” Mr. Rusell 
hotly remonstrated, and at that moment Sir I. 
Havelock-Allan, in turn changed his seat and 
managed to throw himself upon the truculent 
O'Hanlon. Thig¢ courteous politician, horrified 
at being fallen upon even by a baronet, enquired 
anxiously of the Speaker whether “honorable 
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gentlemen had any right to shove him.?’ Sir 
H. Havelock-Allan avowed, no doubt with 
absolute truth, that he ‘‘ should studiously avoid 
coming into personal collision with the honor- 
able member,” and with less appearance of 
veracity that ‘nothing was farther from his 


intention.” So the incident ended. 


* 
* * 


Irish affairs have already enriched the lan- 
guage by a convenient and useful expression— 
“boycotting.” They promise to add another, 
less necessary, perhaps, but not less valuable 
as an alternative—namely, “ Pigottry.” Mr. 
Timothy Healy had the honour of introducing 
this pretty word to the House of Commons, 
where the Parnellites greeted its débu¢ with loud 
cheers. ‘‘Balfouresque” was another verbal 
amenity invented by this master of scurrility 
and irrelevance on the same occasion. 


We read in the vernacular press that in con- 
sequence of complaints made by residents at 
Singapore with reference to the quality of coal 
imported from Japan, careful enquiries were 
instituted there, with the result that the coal was 
found to be so mixed with sand and stones as 
to be hardly fit for use anywhere. This was 
true, of course, only in a restricted sense. The 
coal imported from Imafuku, in Chikugo, alone 
proved faulty. Merchants who had purchased 


this particular variety are said to have lost 


heavily, but they are not to be pitied, inasmuch 
as the price of the coal should have warned 
them what to expect. The principal source 


of regret is that any Japanese coal should have 
The public does not 


earned a bad reputation. 
discriminate very closely. Ithas been customary, 


. ~ .._---for_example, to speak of the Imafuku product 


as “‘ Chikuzen coal,” a title that seemed, we are 
told, to place it on the same level as the coals of 
With no little difficulty 


Karatsu and Miike. 
the Miike. mineral had struggled into favour, 
and there is fear, says the newspaper from 


of course attracted a similar growth on the other 
side. The exchange of scraps of silk and 
medals has proceeded busily, and nine people 
out of every ten one meets now-a-days in polite 
society, has his broad or narrow bosom adorned 
with stars and crosses. There is, indeed, one 
excuse to be alleged, and the Fiji Shimpé 
alleges it; namely, that in this history-making 
epoch of Japan's career a large number of her 
officials have honestly earned the distinction 
conferred on them. But, speaking frankly, 
while we are willing to attach the utmost weight 
to such an explanation, its very limited bearing 
is not to be mistaken. For the farce proceeds 
as vigorously as ever, and there is no longer 
anything to choose} between Japan and the 
States of continental Europe in respect of this 
senseless and undignified custom. It appéars 
now, if we may credit a very incredible story 
told by the Fiz Shimpd, that the Bureau of 
Decorations has asked all Japanese holders of 
high-class orders to return lower-class decora- 
tions of the same order previously conferred on 
them, and that the request, or direction, has 
caused much perturbation, inasmuch as some 
of these decorations have been lost, some con- 
verted into household ornaments, and some— 
horresco referrens—“ popped.” We don’t be- 
lieve the. tale, but it seems too worthy of its 
context to be left untold. 


Tue school magazine of the capital, Zhe 
Student, has been conspicuously dull for a long 
time past, the original articles being heavy, and 
the borrowed ones not very happy. The last 
number, which begins with an original National 
Anthem, differs little from its predecessors 
except in this striking piece of original poetry. 
€ writer is not, as might have been conjec- 
tured from the many native contributors to the 
journal, a Japanese with an acquired knowledge 


of the language. Here are the lines :— 


GOD SAVE THE EMPEROR. 
By A. Haroig. 


side treaty limits is contrary to rule. 


Rarely 
indeed do we hear of Christian missionaries in 


Japan coming into collision of any sort with the 
powers that be. 


They manage to work quietly 
and unostentatiously, and so excellent is the cha- 
racter borne by them and their converts that the 
term ‘ Christian” has come to be synonymous 


with a law-abiding, duty-fulfilling subject. The 


Niigata incident therefore caused us no little 
surprise, for nothing seemed less likely than 


any official interference with Christian pro- 


pagandism. On the other hand, it is certainly 
within the competence of the Authorities to 
interdict the delivery of lectures or addresses by 
foreigners beyond treaty limits, though no 
such step had ever been taken, so far as we 
knew, before the Niigata incident. What had 
actually happened at Nagaoka we were un- 
able at the time to find out, and since no intel- 
ligence seemed to have reached Tokyo officially, 
we regarded the matter as a canard. The 
Mainichi Shimbun, however, now reiterates 
the tale, and says that it caused some umbrage 
to the missionary body at the time, and led to 
the presentation of a memorial to the local 
Authorities. The Prefect accordingly referred 
the matter to Tokyo, saying that, although he 
understood it to be contrary to law that 
foreigners should assemble Japanese audiences 
outside treaty limits and deliver addresses to 
them, he was somewhat puzzled how to deal 
with cases where the prime movers in the affair 
were Japanese, the foreigners only coming by 
invitation. The reply said to have been given 
from head-quarters was that foreigners might 
be permitted to deliver addresses to Japanese 
audiences on religious subjects outside treaty 
limits. This liberal decision is precisely what 
we should have expected. If any inconvenience 
has been caused to the missionaries, they will 
probably forget it in the satisfaction of finding 
that all possibity of misunderstanding has now 
been removed. 


AN old resident of Tokyo, and a veteran in the 


which we quote, that it may be injuriously 
affected by the bad qualities of its Imafuku 
rival. Butis there any radical difference be- 
tween the coal of Imafuku and that of Miike? 


God bless the Emperor, 
And be his Comforter. 
O Guard these shores, 


From storms, and shocks, and fire : 
From traitors that conspire ; 
From floods and evils dire, 


Far East, has returned to the capital to take up 
duties in the Presbyterian College at Takanawa. 
Dr. D. B. McCartee will be remembered by 


We imagined that all the coal found in Kiushiu 
was pretty much alike. The Imafuku miners 
' may have struck a bad vein, but that would be 
exceptional. 


Decorations are very pleasant things to possess 
and, as the 4 Shimpé rightly observes, their 


holders are to be congratulated. Our contem-|- 


porary might have added that they are among 
the most ludicrous and babyish institutions of 
the age, for inasmuch as in the great majority 
of cases they are conferred without even the 
most shadowy consideration for the merits of 
the recipient, the gift of such baubles, the eager 
quest for them and the parade of them by their 
holders are worthy of barbarous times. Per- 
haps it would have been too much to expect 
that Japan should escape this epidemic so 
universal in the West. Yet we had such a hope 
many, many years ago. It seemed to us that 
she might well have stood aside from the vulgar 
‘race for ribbons and baubles, or that, if she was 
determined to have orders, which perhaps was 
inevitable, she might at least have made them 
as select and as genuine marks of merit as they 
are, for the most part, in England. But in this, 
as in the majority of cases, her adoption of Occi- 
dental customs has -been thorough. She has 
scattered her orders broadcast, and the crop has 


Japan implores. 


God save the Emperor, 
The wise Inheritor 
Of royal throne. 


The Lord has crowned with might 
Our King to rule aright. ~ 
O’er all these isles of light, 

God’s will be done. 


God save the Emperor, 
And be his Counsellor, 
Give happy times. 
Let gh eat remain 
U iH his Sneient name 
Of Constitution fame 
In these fair climes. 


Long live the Emperor, 
The Lord’s Executor 
Of righteous will. 


May right the wrong assail: 

May truth and peace prevail; 

May plenty never fail 

The land to fill. 

The song is evidently based on our own British 
ode, whose verses we are allso proud of. It is, 
no doubt, slightly more biblical in its language ; 
but there are the same beauty of phrase and terse- 
ness of expression. What could be better turn- 
ed than “his ancient name of Constitution 
fame?” or more pithy than “executor of righte- 


ous,will?” The verses deserve a wide circulation. 


Mention was made some months ago of an 
unusual incident said to have occurred at Naga- 
oka in Niigata Prefecture. A missionary was 
about to preach before an audience when the 
police Authorities interfered on the ground that 
the delivery of public lectures by foreigners out- 


many as a professor in the former University of 
Tokyo, and later on as anattaché of the Chinese 
Legation at Nagatacho. For several years back 
he has been residing in Amoy, China, but his 
appointment as professor of Physiology and 
Botany in the Meiji-Gaku-In now brings him 
back to the scene of his former labours and to 
a@ more congenial climate. Dr. M. Cartee’s 
numerous friends in the capital will be glad to 
see him among them again. 


From the Tokyo Koron we learn that the Hok- 
kaido authorities have under consideration the 
advisability of constructing a road 45 feet wide 
between Sapporo and Nemuro, a distance of 
about 100 r#, convict labour being utilized for 
the purpose. The sea passage between the two 
towns usually occupies three days, and, in con- 
sequence of fogs and adverse weather, is not 
infrequently prolonged to double that time. 
The coast besides is rocky and dangerous. It 
seems therefore necessary to connect the places 
by land. Itis proposed to build prison bar- 
racks at points where the work is to be carried 
on, removing the structures as different stages 
are completed, and the convicts engaged will 
be encouraged in their labours by promises of 
partial or entire yelief from their sentences. 
The cost has been estimated at yen 2,000,000. 
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Tue Rock has the reputation of being one of 


the most stupidly insular of English jonrnals. 
Its latest utterance on the new Constitution 
ceriainly does not betray a very intimate ac- 
quaintance with the subject or a very sym- 
pathetic attitude. Why the word volasile should 
be used in connection with so deliberately 
matured a scheme as the Constitution ‘‘ passeth 
understanding.” Rapidity of change so long 


as it is clear-sighted and consistent, does not} 


constitute volatility. ‘The Japanese,” it re- 
marks in an _ editorial, are too volatile a 
people for us to be able to attach as much 
importance as we otherwise might to their 
adjustment of Constitution crises. We have it 
announced that the Mikado has arranged for 
his people a European Constitution on the 
‘German’ system. The Executive vests in 
the Throne. The House of Peers is partly 
hereditary, partly nominated, and partly elective. 
The franchise for the Lower House is circum- 
scribed to those who pay 5/. or upwards of 
taxes. It is rumoured that there was in the 
Council much dispute as to whether there should 
be a formal establishment of the Christian re- 
ligion as the State religion. (!) Freedom of 
speech and of religious profession is, however, 
guaranteed, and the judges are to be ir- 
removable. But how long in that unstable 
nation will aught be irremovable? We wish we 
could credit their attitude as a people towards 


may not be unreasonable. to conjecture that 
a terrestrial or submarine agitation of un- 


usual magnitude has taken place somewhere. 


The Authorities of the Science College have 


sent to the Hydrographical Bureau of the 
Naval Department asking for information as to 
the state of the tide and seas. It may be as 
well to remark that is not certain whether the 
maximum motion of 17 mm. as given by the 


Seismograph is perfectly accurate, as it is very 
difficult to measure a slow oscillation like this 


with absolute certainty. 


On his recent visit to Fukuoka, Count Inouye 
was asked by a local politician to explain the 
much talked of doctrine that the Cabinet should 
stand outside the pale of parties. 
lency’s reply is given at some length in the 
leading vemacular journals. 
Count Ito’s.dictum on the subject was only an 
expression of opinion, and that no assured fore- 
cast can yet be made as to the course things are 
likely to take. 
did not hesitate to say that as yet Japan has no 
political parties sufficiently well organized and 
representative to be entrusted with the control of 
State affairs. 
ment of such parties, and hopes that the time 
may come when changes of Cabinet will be 
quietly effected through their influence, as is 
the case in England. But in matters of such 


His Excel- 


Its gist is that 


At the same time, the Count 


He looks forward to the develop- 


Director, is to have three marks of gross error, 
or ‘black marks,’ set down in his record 
(which will be a bar to his obtaining lucra- 
live appointments for some time); and that 
Yang Koo-shan, Director, and Yen Yu-fang, 
Director, both of whom are Taotais, have each 
two similar marks set against his name.” 
* © * The same paper announces that the 
Marquis Tséng has been appointed to the 
control of the Tung Wén Kwan, or College of 
Peking, a post for which, it says, he is peculiarly 
well qualified by his intimate acquaintance with 
foreign languages, manners and customs.” 
* * * It is reported that a reef of auriferous 
quartz has been found on the North Saddle, 
and that a syndicate is being formed in Shang- 
hai to offer it on the Hongkong or London 
market. The promoters hope ere long to sell 
it by the foot. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Fi/¢ Shimpo, writing 
in a recent issue of that journal, drew attention 
to the Yokohama Brewery and questioned the 
justice of allowing it to be carried on as at 
present. 
guessed by our readers. 
selves are brewers of beer, and it is obvious 
that if the same business be engaged in by 
foreigners under the egis of extraterritoriality, 
the product of the foreign brewery, being 
guaranteed against taxation by the Japanese 


His line of contention will easily be 
The Japanese them- 


Christianity with more sincerity. The Church 
in Japan, we trust, will have daily augmenting 
influence, but we do not recognise signs of 
progress of the truth in these political debates.” 
What is there unstable in the policy of a na- 
tion whose political traditions are unbroken, 
and where life and property are as safe as any- 
where in the whole would? This is simply the 
criticism of “blind and naked ignorance de- 
livering brawling judgments all day long.” 


Authorities, may have a marked advantage over 
the Japanese product. No impartial foreigner 
will feel the smallest disposition to traverse this 
argument. There is no desire on the part of 
either the foreign merchant or the foreign manu- 
facturer to enjoy an undue advantage over his 
Japanese competitor. A fair field and no favour 


is all that is asked for. There is, however, an 
unhappy tcudeucy among a small section in 


Yokohama to seek for anti-foreign motives in 
everything written by the vernacular press. 
Thus, one of our local English contemporaries, 
commenting on the 77! Shimpo's correspon- 
dence, which, by the way, it mistakes for an 
utterance of that journal's own opinions, says: 
—" The one bold feature of the 777i Shémpo is 
its zealous advocacy of everything pertaining to 
the native gain, and it is sometimes not very 
particular as to the means it would adopt to 
secure that end. It is ever pointing to foreign 
interest as opposed to Japanese interest. Wher- 
ever there is foreign prosperity in this coun- 
try our contemporary generally presumes 
that it is due to some laxity on the part of 
the authorities and, with commendable sharp- 
ness, at once proceeds to point oul where it 
might be strangled, dwarfed, kept ata stand- 
still, or at least narrowed to modest limits. 
Foreign commercial progression should be 
restricted and hampered by penalties of all 
characters. This has been the one policy 
pushed by our contemporary for a long time, 


gravity facts must be trusted, not theory. It is 
not to be supposed that because party govern- 
ment is successfully practised in England, the 
same system can be at once inaugurated in 
Japan. Time must be left to solve the ques- 
tion, and several years will perhaps elapse after 
the first parliament’ sits, before political parties 
attain the desired status. Count Inouye thinks 
—and all prudent persons will think with him 
—that to talk of a party Cabinet before the 
system of local government is in force or the 
Civil Codes promulgated, is, to say the least, 
premature. He thinks, further, that under the 
new system of local government, political parties 
will receive a genuine impetus and become really 
representative organizations. On the whole, 
therefore, his Excellency counsels patience and 
deliberation. 


AN earthquake of a most unusual character was 
recorded at 2h. o7m. 41 Sec. p.m., on Thursday 
(18th), in the Seismological Observatory of the 
Imperial University, Hongo, Tokyo. The pecu- 
liarity lies not in its violence, but in the extreme 
slowness of the oscillations. The beginning of 
the shock had all the characteristics of the 
ordinary earthquake, but gradually the motion 
augmented until at a certain stage of the quake it 
reached 17 mm., but the ground swayed so gently 
that the house did not vibrate visibly nor were 
our senses alive to it. It took from 4 seconds 
to 7 seconds to complete one forth and back 
motion—a most unusual phenomenon, and one 
certainly never before noted in the Observatory. 
The motion was almost entirely confined to the 
horizontal plane and mostly S.-N., but there were 
a few vertical motions of equally slow periods. 
This state of things lasted for 10 minutes 36 
seconds. Professor C. D. West, of the Engineer- 
ing College, observed the water in a small pond 


We recently reproduced from the .-C. Daily 
News’ translations from native papers  state- 
ments affecting the works at Port Arthur, espe- 
cially with regard to the dock. These contained 
assertions that the dock could not be finished 
in the contract time nor for the estimated 
amount of money, and that the bottom of the 
dock was full of springs like the “cells in a 
honeycomb.” M. Thevenet now writes to our 
Shanghai contemporary, and refers to these 
statements as ‘positively erroneous,” averring 
that the “floor of the dock is completely dry,” 
and that “ workmen are engaged in lowering its 
level.” 


in the compound to oscillate gently from north to 
south. At one time the water level fell about 2 
inches on one side of the pond and exposed the 
bank, while in another few seconds the water 
immersed it nearly to the same depth exposing 
the opposite bank, and this process continued 
for a quarter of an hour. Slow oscillations of 
this nature have been called Earth Pulsations, 
and these usually take place when there isa 
destructive earthquake or a submarine disturb- 
ance going on at agreat distance. Karth Pulsa- 
tions are known to have caused slow oscilla- 
tions of the water in lakes. From this fact it 


* * * The entries for the Shanghai 
Races have closed, the total amount being taels 
4,920. There are 111 ponies entered for the 
Shanghai Stakes. * * * The assertion re- 
cently made by the Hongkong Daily Press that 
the steamer Kuling had been sold to Chinese 
is contradicted by the Shanghai morning paper. 
* * * The China Famine Fund amounted 
on the gth instant to taels 220,410.54 and 
$13,827.29. * * * According to the Shén 


Pao, ‘in consequence of the recent railway 
accident at Tientsin, the Viceroy Li Hung- 
chang has ordered that Ng Choy, the Managing- 


not so outspokenly perhaps as we have penned 
it, but to all thinking persons, and those who 
can read between the lines, that has been prac- 
tically the contention of our contemporary.” 
The ¥iji Shimpo knows very well, we should 
hope, without any information from us, that 
such writing as the above finds no sympathisers 
among the respectable members of the foreign 
community. It represents merely the blatant, 
vulgar element that knows only how to be noisy, 
and seeks to win the favour of its kind by dis- 
plays of spurious patriotism. No more com- 
plete reply could be furnished to these mischief- 


. ....for_example, to speak of the Imafuku product 
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gentlemen had any right to shove him.? Sir 
H. Havelock-Allan avowed, no doubt with 
absolute truth, that he ‘should studiously avoid 
coming into personal collision with the honor- 
able member,” and with less appearance of 
veracity that “nothing was farther from his 


intention.” So the incident ended. 


* 
* * 


Irish affairs have already enriched the lan- 
guage by a convenient and useful expression— 
“boycotting.” They promise to add another, 
less necessary, perhaps, but not less valuable 
as an alternative—namely, ‘‘ Pigottry.” Mr. 
Timothy Healy had the honour of introducing 
this pretty word to the House of Commons, 
where the Parnellites greeted its débu/ with loud 
cheers. ‘‘Balfouresque” was another verbal 
amenity invented by this master of scurrility 
and irrelevance on the same occasion. 


We read in the vernacular press that in con- 
sequence of complaints made by residents at 
Singapore with reference to the quality of coal 
imported from Japan, careful enquiries were 
instituted there, with the result that the coal was 
found to be so mixed with sand and stones as 
to be hardly fit for use anywhere. This was 
true, of course, only in a restricted sense. The 
coal imported from Imafuku, in Chikugo, alone 
proved faulty. Merchants who had purchased 
this particular variety are said to have lost 
heavily, but they are not to be pitied, inasmuch 
as the price of the coal should have warned 
them what to expect. The principal source 
of regret is that any Japanese coal should have 
earned a bad reputation. The public does not 
discriminate very closely. It has been customary, 


as ‘‘ Chikuzen coal,” a title that seemed, we are 
told, to place it on the same level as the coals of 
Karatsu and Miike. With no little difficulty 
the Miike. mineral had struggled into favour, 
and there is fear, says the newspaper from 
which we quote, that it may be injuriously 
affected by the bad qualities of its Imafuku 
rival. But is there any radical difference be- 
tween the coal of Imafuku and that of Miike? 
We imagined that all the coal found in Kiushiu 
was pretty much alike. The Imafuku miners 
may have struck a bad vein, but that would be 
exceptional. 


Decorations are very pleasant things to possess 
and, as the 747i Shimpé rightly observes, their 
holders are to be congratulated. 
porary might have added that they are among 
the most ludicrous and babyish institutions of 
the age, for inasmuch as in the great majority 
of cases they are conferred without even the 
most shadowy consideration for the merits of 
the recipient, the gift of such baubles, the eager 
quest for them and the parade of them by their 
holders are worthy of barbarous times. Per- 
haps it would have been too much to expect 
that Japan should escape this epidemic so 
universal in the West. Yet we had such a hope 
many, many years ago. It seemed to us that 
she might well have stood aside from the vulgar 
‘race for ribbons and baubles, or that, if she was 
determined to have orders, which perhaps was 
inevitable, she might at least have made them 
as sclect and as genuine marks of merit as they 
are, for the most part, in England. But in this, 
as in the majority of cases, her adoption of Occi- 
dental customs has -been thorough. She has 
scattered her orders broadcast, and the crop has 


of course attracted a similar growth on the other 
side. 
medals has proceeded busily, and nine people 
out of every ten one meets now-a-days in polite 
society, has his broad or narrow bosom adorned 
with stars and crosses. 
excuse to be alleged, and the Fiji Shimpé 
alleges it; namely, that in this history-making 
epoch of Japan’s career a large number of her 
officials have honestly earned the distinction 
conferred on them. 
while we are willing to attach the utmost weight 


Our contem- |. 


oka in Niigata Prefecture. 
about to preach before an audience when the 


The exchange of scraps of silk and 


There is, indeed, one 


But, speaking frankly, 


to such an explanation, its very limited bearing 
is not to be mistaken. For the farce proceeds 
as vigorously as ever, and there is no longer 
anything te choose} between Japan and the 
States of continental Europe in respect of this 
senseless and undignified custom. It appéars 
now, if we may credit a very incredible story 
told by the Fy Shimpd, that the Bureau of 
Decorations has asked all Japanese holders of 
high-class orders to return lower-class decora- 
tions of the same order previously conferred on 
them, and that the request, or direction, has 
caused much perturbation, inasmuch as some 
of these decorations have been lost, some con- 
verted into household ornaments, and some— 
horresco referrens—“ popped.” We don’t be- 
lieve the. tale, but it seems too worthy of its 
context to be left untold. 


Tue school magazine of the capital, Zhe 
Student, has been conspicuously dull for a long 
time past, the original articles being heavy, and 
the borrowed ones not very happy. The last 
number, which begins with an original National 
Anthem, differs little from its predecessors 
except in this striking piece of original poetry. 
The writer is not, as might have been conjec- 
tured from the many native contributors to the 
journal, a Japanese with an acquired knowledge 


of the language. Here are the lines :— 


GOD SAVE THE EMPEROR. 
By A. Harpig. 


God bless the Emperor, 
And be his Comforter. 
O Guard these shores. 


From storms, and shocks, and fire : 
From traitors that conspire ; 
From floods and evils dire, 

Japan implores. 


God save the Emperor, 
The wise Inheritor 
Of royal throne. 
The Lord has crowned with might 
Our King torule aright. ~ 
O’er all these isles of light, 
God’s will be done. 


God save the Emperor, 
And be his Counsellor, 
Give happy times. 
Let glory great remain 
Upon his ancient name 
Of Constitution fame 
In these fair climes. 


Long live the Emperor, 


The Lord’s Executor 
Of righteous will, 


May right the wrong assail : 

May truth and peace prevail; 

May plenty never fail 

The land to fill, 

The song is evidently based on our own British 
ode, whose verses we are allso proud of. It is, 
no doubt, slightly more biblical in its language ; 
but there are the same beauty of phrase and terse- 
ness of expression. What could be better turn- 
ed than “his ancient name of Constitution 
fame?” or more pithy than “executor of righte- 


ous,will?” The verses deserve a wide circulation. 


Mention was made some months ago of an 
unusual incident said to have occurred at Naga- 
A missionary was 


police Authorities interfered on the ground that 


the delivery of public lectures by foreigners out- 


side treaty limits is contrary to rule. 
indeed do we hear of Christian missionaries in 
Japan coming into collision of any sort with the 
powers that be. 
and unostentatiously, and so excellent is the cha- 
racter borne by them and their converts that the 
term ‘Christian ” has come to be synonymous 
with a law-abiding, duty-fulfilling subject. The 
Niigata incident therefore caused us no little 
surprise, for nothing seemed less likely than 
any official interference with Christian pro- 
pagandism. On the other hand, it is certainly 


knew, before the Niigata incident. 


Rarely 


They manage to work quietly 


within the competence of the Authorities to 
interdict the delivery of lectures or addresses by 


foreigners beyond treaty limits, though no 


such step had ever been taken, so far as we 
What had 
actually happened at Nagaoka we were un- 
able at the time to find out, and since no intel- 
ligence seemed to have reached Tokyo officially, 
we regarded the matter as a canard. The 
Mainichi Shimbun, however, now reiterates 
the tale, and says that it caused some umbrage 
to the missionary body at the time, and led to 
the presentation of a memorial to the local 
Authorities. The Prefect accordingly referred 
the matter to Tokyo, saying that, although he 
understood it to be contrary to law that 
foreigners should assemble Japanese audiences 
outside treaty limits and deliver addresses to 
them, he was somewhat puzzled how to deal 
with cases where the prime movers in the affair 
were Japanese, the foreigners only coming by 
invitation. The reply said to have been given 
from head-quarters was that foreigners might 
be permitted to deliver addresses to Japanese 
audiences on religious subjects outside treaty 
limits. This liberal decision is precisely what 
we should have expected. If any inconvenience 
has been caused to the missionaries, they will 
probably forget it in the satisfaction of finding 
that all possibity of misunderstanding has now 
been removed. 


An old resident of Tokyo, and a veteran in the 
Far East, has returned to the capital to take up 
duties in the Presbyterian College at Takanawa. 
Dr. D. B. McCartee will be remembered by 
many as a professor in the former University of 
Tokyo, and later on as an attaché of the Chinese 
Legation at Nagatacho. For several years back 
he has been residing in Amoy, China, but his 
appointment as professor of Physiology and 
Botany in the Meiji-Gaku-In now brings him 
back to the scene of his former labours and to 
a@ more congenial climate. Dr. M. Cartee’s 
numerous friends in the capital will be glad to 
see him among them again. 


From the Zokyo Koron we learn that the Hok- 
kaido authorities have under consideration the 
advisability of constructing a road 45 feet wide 
between Sapporo and Nemuro, a distance of 
about 100 1, convict labour being utilized for 
the purpose. The sea passage between the two 
towns usually occupies three days, and, in con- 
sequence of fogs and adverse weather, is not 
infrequently prolonged to double that time. 
The coast besides is rocky and dangerous. It 
seems therefore necessary to connect the places 
by land. Itis proposed to build prison bar- 
tacks at points where the work is to be carried 
on, removing the structures as different stages 
are completed, and the convicts engaged will 
be encouraged in their labours by promises of 
partial or entire yelief from their sentences. 
The cost has been estimated at yen 2,000,000. 
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Tue Rock has the reputation of being one of 
the most stupidly insular of English jonrnals. 
Its latest utterance on the new Constitution 


may not be unreasonable. to conjecture that 
a terrestrial or submarine agitation of un- 
usual magnitude has taken place somewhere. 


Director, is to have three marks of gross error, 
or ‘black marks,’ set down in his record 
(which will be a bar to his obtaining lucra- 


certainly does not betray a very intimate ac- 
quaintance with the subject or a very sym- 
pathetic attitude. Why the word volatile should 
be used in connection with so deliberately 
matured a scheme as the Constitution ‘ passeth 
understanding.” Rapidity of change so long 
as it is clear-sighted and consistent, does not’ 
constitute volatility. “The Japanese,” it re- 
marks in an editorial, are too volatile a 
people for us to be able to attach as much 
importance as we otherwise might to their 
adjustment of Constitution crises. We have it 
announced that the Mikado has arranged for 
his people a European Constitution on the 
‘German’ system. The Executive vesis in 
the Throne. The House of Peers is partly 
hereditary, partly nominated, and partly elective. 
The franchise for the Lower House is circum- 
scribed to those who pay 5/. or upwards of 
taxes. It is rumoured that there was in the 
Council much dispute as to whether there should 
be a formal establishment of the Christian re- 
ligion as the State religion. (!) Freedom of 
speech and of religious profession is, however, 
guaranteed, and the judges are to be ir- 
removable. But how long in that unstable 
nation will aught be irremovable? We wish we 
could credit their attitude as a people towards 
Christianity with more sincerity. The Church 
in Japan, we trust, will have daily augmenting 
influence, but we do not recognise signs of 
progress of the truth in these political debates.” 
What is there unstable in the policy of a na- 
tion whose political traditions are unbroken, 
and where life and property are as safe as any- 
where in the whole would?’ This is simply the 
criticism of “blind and naked ignorance de- 
livering brawling judgments all day long.” 


The Authorities of the Science College have 
sent to the Hydrographical Bureau of the 
Naval Department asking for information as to 
the state of the tide and seas. It may be as 
well to remark that is not certain whether the 
maximum motion of 17 mm.as given by the 
Seismograph is perfectly accurate, as it is very 
difficult to measure a slow oscillation like this 
with absolute certainty. 


tive appointments for some time); and that 
Yang Koo-shan, Director, and Yen Yu-fang, 
Director, both of whom are Taotais, have each 
two similar marks set against his name.” 
* © * The same paper announces that the 
Marquis Tséng has been appointed to the 
control of the Tung Wén Kwan, or College of 
Peking, a post for which, it says, he is peculiarly 
well qualified by his intimate acquaintance with 
foreign languages, manners and _ customs.” 
* * * It is reported that a reef of auriferous 
quartz has been found on the North Saddle, 
and that a syndicate is being formed in Shang- 
hai to offer it on the Hongkong or London 
market. The promoters hope ere long to sell 
it by the foot. 


On his recent visit to Fukuoka, Count Inouye 
was asked by a local politician to explain the 
much talked of doctrine thatthe Cahinet should 
stand outside the pale of parties. His Excel- 
lency’s reply is given at some length in the 
leading vemacular journals. Its gist is that 
Count Ito’s.dictum on the subject was only an 
expression of opinion, and that no assured fore- 
cast can yet be made as to the course things are 
likely to take. At the same time, the Count 
did not hesitate to say that as yet Japan has no 
political parties sufficiently well organized and 
representative to be entrusted with the control of 
State affairs. He looks forward to the develop- 
ment of such parties, and hopes that the time 
may come when changes of Cabinet will be 
quietly effected through their influence, as is 
the case in England. But in matters of such 
gravity facts must be trusted, not theory. It is 
not to be supposed that because party govern- 
ment is successfully practised in England, the 
same system can be at once inaugurated in 
Japan. Time must be left to solve the ques- 
tion, and several years will perhaps elapse after 
the first parliament’ sits, before political parties 
attain the desired status. Count Inouye thinks 
—and all prudent persons will think with him 
—that to talk of a party Cabinet before the 
system of local government is in force or the 
Civil Codes promulgated, is, to say the least, 
premature. Te thinks, further, that under the 
new system of local government, political parties 
will receive a genuine impetus and become really 


A CORRESPONDENT of the F:// Shimpo, writing 
in a recent issue of that journal, drew attention 
to the Yokohama Brewery and questioned the 
justice of allowing it to be carried on as at 
present. His line of contention will easily be 
guessed by our readers. The Japanese them- 
selves are brewers of beer, and it is obvious 
that if the same business be engaged in by 
foreigners under the zgis of extraterritoriality, 
the product of the foreign brewery, being 
guaranteed against taxation by the Japanese 
Authorities, may have a marked advantage over 
the Japanese product. No impartial foreigner 
will feel the smallest disposition to traverse this 
arguinent. There is no desire on the part of 
either the foreign merchant or the foreign manu- 
facturer to enjoy an undue advantage over his 
Japanese competitor. A fair field and no favour 


is all that is asked for. There is, however, an 
unhappy tcudceucy among a small section in 


Yokohama to seek for anti-foreign motives in 
everything written by the vernacular press. 
Thus, one of our local English contemporaries, 
commenting on the 717 Shimpo's correspon- 
dence, which, by the way, it mistakes for an 
utterance of that journal's own opinions, says: 
—‘ The one bold feature of the Fiji Shémpo is 


AN earthquake of a most unusual character was 
recorded at 2h. 07m. 41 sec. p.m., on Thursday 
(18th), in the Seismological Observatory of the 
Imperial University, Hongo, Tokyo. The pecu- 


liarity lies not in its violence, but in the extreme 
slowness of the oscillations. The beginning of 
the shock had all the characteristics of the 
ordinary earthquake, but gradually the motion 
augmented until at a certain stage of the quake it 
reached 17 mm., but the ground swayed so gently 
that the house did not vibrate visibly nor were 
our senses alive to it. It took from 4 seconds 
to 7 seconds to complete one forth and back 
motion—a most unusual phenomenon, and one 
certainly never before noted in the Observatory. 
The motion was almost entirely confined to the 
horizontal plane and mostly S.-N., but there were 
a few vertical motions of equally slow periods. 
This state of things lasted for 10 minutes 36 
seconds. Professor C. D. West, of the Engineer- 
ing College, observed the water in a small pond 
in the compound to oscillate gently from north to 
south. At one time the water level fell about 2 
inches on one side of the pond and exposed the 
bank, while in another few seconds the water 
immersed it nearly to the same depth exposing 
the opposite bank, and this process continued 
for a quarter of an hour. Slow oscillations of 
this nature have been called Earth Pulsations, 
and these usually take place when there is a 
destructive earthquake or a submarine disturb- 
ance going on at agreat distance. Karth Pulsa- 
tions are known to have caused slow oscilla- 
tions of the water in lakes. 


representative organizations. 
therefore, his Excellency counsels patience and 
deliberation. 


From this fact it 


On the whole, 


We recently reproduced from the V.-C. Daily 
News’ translations from native papers state- 
ments affecting the works at Port Arthur, espe- 
cially with regard to the dock. These contained 
assertions that the dock could not be finished 
in the contract time 
amount of money, and that the bottom of the 
dock was full of springs like the “cells in a 
honeycomb.” 
Shanghai contemporary, and refers to these 
statements as “positively erroneous,” averring 
that the “floor of the dock is completely dry,” 
and that “ workmen are engaged in lowering its 


nor for the estimated 


M. ‘Fhevenet now writes to our 


level.” * * * The entries for the Shanghai 
Races have closed, the total amount being taels 
4,920. ‘There are 111 ponies entered for the 
Shanghai Stakes. * * *® The assertion re- 
cently made by the Hongkong Daily: Press that 
the steamer Kuling had been sold to Chinese 
is contradicted by the Shanghai morning paper. 
* * * The China Famine Fund amounted 
on the gth instant to taels 220,410.54 and 
$13,827.29. * * * According to the Shén 
Pao, “in consequence of the recent railway 


accident at Tientsin, the Viceroy Li Hung- 
chang has ordered that Ng Choy, the Managing- 


its zealous advocacy of everything pertaining to 
the native gain, and it is sometimes not very 
particular as to the means it would adopt to 
secure that end. 
interest as opposed to Japanese interest. 
ever there is foreign prosperity in this coun- 
try our 
that it is due to some laxity on the part of 
the authorities and, with commendable sharp- 
ness, at once proceeds to point out where it 
might be strangled, dwarfed, kept at a stand- 
still, 
Foreign commercial progression should be 
restricled and hampered by penalties of all 
characters. 


It is ever pointing to foreign 
Wher- 


contemporary generally presumes 


or at least narrowed to modest limits. 


This has been the one policy 
pushed by our contemporary for a long time, 
not so outspokenly perhaps as we have penned 
it, but to all thinking persons, and those who 
can read between the lines, that has been prac- 
tically the contention of our contemporary.” 
The Fiji Shimpo knows very well, we should 
hope, without any information from us, that 
such writing as the above finds no sympathisers 
among the respectable members of the foreign 
community. It represents merely the blatant, 
vulgar element that knows only how to be noisy, 
and seeks tu win the favour of its kind by dis- 
plays of spurious patriotism. No more com- 
plete reply could be furnished to these mischief- 
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making slanders than the action of the promoters 
of the Yokohama Beer Company themselves, for 
so fully did they appreciate the justice of the 
very case now advanced by the Fiji Shimpo's 
correspondent, that, when establishing their 
business, they applied for and obtained a Japa- 
nese license, on payment of the regular fee, and 
moreover gave a guarantee that the industry 
should be held liable thereafter to any tax im- 
- posed by the Japanese Authorities upon beer 
brewed in Japan. We may add that the #7 
Shimpé ascertained these facts the day after 
inserting its correspondent’s letter, and in pub- 
lishing them said that the action thus taken by 
the Company disposed of all objections to its 
existence. 


Tur Shogyo Shimpo prints the following table 

to show the large increase that has taken place 

in the yield of minerals consequent on the 

access of attention that has lately been given by 

capitalists to mining enterprises :— 
1887. 


1888. 


MINERALS. LICENSES, TSUBO. LICENSES. TSUBO. 
Gold .....essseeene + 33+ 324.943 «+ 56..- 467,656 
Gold and silver.. 28... 385.524 «+ 37+ 617,508 
Gold, silver, and 

COPPeL eesceeree Beoe TTG 524 oe Tow 71,272 
Gold, silver, and : 

Lead .ascevesees © Bove TOO, G24 ore Gave 104,224 
Gold, silver, cop- 

per,and lead... — .. _ wuss) 239,257 
Gold and copper. — ... _ es, ices 3.355 
Gold, copper, and 

lead ..cececeeeee Tue 128,142. Tee 387,463 
Gold and lead... 2... 1,746 10 Qaee 1,74 
Silver......+. seaeate 30... 864,283 ..- 56... 1,176,590 
Silverandcopper 68.. 854,015 82... 1,227,92 
Silver, copper 

and lead ...... 23-0. §73,%23 -- 25+-- 709,214 
Silver, antimony 

and copper ... — . _ tee I 8,045 
Silver and lead... 18... 77:243 ++ 26... 204,921 
Copper ou .seeeeee 385--- 3,988,918 « 447-- 6,010,708 
Copper and lead 19... 133,432 «++ 19+» 157,877 
. Copper, lead, and tin — _ So.) ADste 19,824 

a. 106,260 
Toead ....cecseseeees 1Bise 4,547 ee 1Qeee 159,188 
Tinssccseeee heseeee Gece AU,TGT vee Sere 45,560 
Quicksilver ...... — — ne Qe. 11,491 
Tron... Slee sins 10.06 37,400 ... 12. 64,481 
Antimony 37-- 226,929». 40... 279,6°7 
ALSeNnic ..eeseseeee 3. 3,105... = 2. 3,105 
Chromium ...... 6... 11211... 8... 21,795 
Manganese ...... 14... 7459 + 24.00 19.954 
Coal... cess sevens see 8,522,106 . 1,012...13,041,249 
Peat ..... for y 133,132 ... 86... 205,992 
Petroleum...... 98... 451,365 - 156... 1,624,055 
+ HEF (Bi we (6. 10,260 ... 0 feve 8,421 
dulphur......eee + Jl. =©675,025 «.. 76... 888,559 
Alum oo ceeeee : 3.5 3.682 we Que 3,082 
Graphite Jue 263,056». J+ 263,056 
A ray (Epsom 

Salts?) sccecsee Deve 1,000 «6 0 2ee 1,000 
Slate stone ...... 1. 28,847 ... Tee 28,847 
Kongosha  (sili- 

cious sand) ... 4... 3.862 ... Quer 3,862 
Asbestos ss... Lis LOGS asc, Bie 1,910 
Micasissseves : 12,868 ... 60 13,4600 
Rock, salt, cxss»<«- 3 66g +. 3 663 
Caleareous d $ 1,651 «.. 2 1,65 
Potter’s clay...... 232 302,643 ... 206~ 459,121 
Fire proof clay... - 2... 1.410... 3. 3 504 
Crystal ...ivese. 16... 26,607 ...  1Q.+ 31,32 

Total ........ 2,222...18,354,102 ..2,556...28,6¢0,576 


The most remarkable increase (our contem- 
porary continues) is in the cases of copper, coal, 
potter’s clay, gold, silver, peat, and petroleum. 
The result of the operations of the French 
Syndicate was highly favourable to copper 
producers, and the coal trade was similarly 
affected by the strikes of miners in Australia. 
True the quantity of copper exported last year 
was less than in the previous period, but 
the value was greater, copper coins alone re- 
presenting a value of 1,526,00c yen. In the 
export of coal there was an increase both of 
quantity and value, the latter amounting to 
3,055,000 yen. This marked development of 
the mining industry must be mainly attributed 
to the use of improved methods of operation, 
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and from the people—a conjuncture that may 
be expected in a few years after the opening 
of the Diet. The Ketzai Zasshi goes on to re- 
proach those who repose blind confidence 
in others simply because the latter possess 
titles or decorations, and warns them further 
not to be dazzled by the glitter of military 
achievments. The latter, our contemporary 
holds, are of no value in the administra- 
tion of aconstitutional State ; and, as a matter of 
fact, among the deeds that ushered in the new 
era only one action, that of the elder Saigo at 
the battle of Fushimi, can be truly termed heroic. 
While hoping that the statesmen now in power 
may retain office for a long time yet, the Ketzat 
Zasshi warns the public not to attribute their 
retention of place to their military efforts in the 
past; and adds :—“ We who have been privileged 
to live in this happy time, are to be congratulated 
on the possession of such freedom as was un- 


which have rendered the working of mines a 
much less haphazard process than was formerly 
the case. It must be observed, however, that 
the speculative spirit which developed into a 
mania in the case of joint-stock enterprise and in 
land investment, has something to do with this 
sudden activity in mining enterprise, and we 
think it advisable to warn the public against 
embarking, without the most carefal delibera- 
tion, in undertakings connected with mining, 
for here a large amount of capital is necessary 
and great patience and perseverance. The 
breaking down of imperfectly conceived projects 
means not merely misfortune to those directly 
connected with them but serious injury to the 
whole industry. 


Tu Ketzat Zasshi, writing under the heading 
“The duty of Patriotic Japanese,” iterates and 


6|to its present condition. 


reiterates the hope that the present Cabinet will 
continue in office till men able to take their 
places come forward. The patriotic class, says 
our contemporary, entertain high expectations 
as to the establishment of the system of govern- 
ment by party. In itself no objection can be 
raised to such an anticipation; its consumma- 
ition would be welcomed with general satisfac- 
tion. As a matter of sentiment, however, we 
cannot subscribe to the hope without some 
reluctance, for we have not forgotten the part 
played by the Cabinet in bringing the country 
Moreover, while it 
may be true that there are not wanting among 
the non-official sections of the people, men 
capable of undertaking the duties of Ministers of 
State, still they are not possessed of the essen- 
tial qualifications—the confidence of the masses 
and the trust of the Court. ‘It has not therefore 
occurred to us, however loud may have been 
the popular outcry on the subject, that the 
positions of the members of the Cabinet are in 
danger. The Government, indeed, seems to 
have entertained some such view, if we correctly 
interpret the fact that Counts Okuma, Inouyeand 
Goto were asked to join the ranks of the admi- 
nistration as soon as they had won a measure of 
popular favour. Ifthe leaders of the Cabinet are 
under the impression that by inviting heads of 
parties to accept Government posts they will in- 
duce the members of those parties to refrain from 
active opposition, then we think they are guilty 
of a very grave mistake; for it is not all likely 
that the presence of their former chiefs in the 
administration will deter politicians from taking 
| action when measures that they regard as inimical 
to the nationabeinterests are brought forward. 
Similarly the patriot classes are in error when 
they conclude that the absence from the Con- 


stitution of any explicit provision as to right of 


impeachment is due to a desire on the part of 
the Ministry to strengthen théir position. The 
absence or presence of any such provision will 
certainly not render the Cabinet either less or 
more sensitive to public feeling. For our own 
part, we should wish the Ministers of State to re- 
main in office as longas possible. But there are 
three difficulties (1) the advancing years of some 
them ; (2)-their keen sense of honour, which may 
cause them to resign on the occurrence of trivial 
mistakes, and (3) the composition of the present 
Cabinet, which is not at all unlikely to give rise 
to dissension. Even in spite of these draw- 
backs we anticipate that they will remain in 
power for a considerable period, or at any rate 
until politicians in non-ofticial circles shall have 


won sufficient confidence both from the Court 


dreamt of by our ancestors. In these days 
not military reputation ‘but a knowledge 
of the means of developing the resources 
of the country and of controlling its finances 
is required in the work of administration, and 
we trust the period is not far distant when the 
people in general will be in possession of their 
fullest rights. Rashness or imprudence, how- 
ever, may lead to more or less serious distur- 
bances of society, and we therefore trust that on 
the one hand the present Ministry will remain 
a long time yet in power, and that the non-official 
classes will not desire prematurely to replace 
them.” 


MaGazine readers who have lately had an 
opportunity of seeing Longman's, must have 
enjoyed the very racy studies of Elementary 
School Life by Mr. Henry J. Barker. A teacher 
who could so win the confidence of his pupils 
as to induce them to write in the perfectly 
natural way his scholars write in the epistles 
he quotes, is no ordinary teacher. The dc- 
scriptions give startling glimpses into the 
mental condition of the writers—their original 
way of viewing things, their ambitions, their 
sympathies. Little Tom, in his visit to the 
Zoological Gardens, thus describes some of the 
animals :—‘ The Lion, which is the king of all 
the animals wot ever lived, was so little that I 
shouldn’t have noen it was him, only I have 
seen picters, and my mother said ‘ Look, Tom, 
now you can say as you’ve seen a lion.’ Why 
he hasn’t got no trunk. I think the eliphent 
could master him if he liked; but the big silly 
won't try, coz he’s so kind, and doesn’t want to 
be king. * * * I said to my mother ‘I 
should like to-hear the lion aroaring.’ Then 
she said ‘Why, that was aroaring just now 
when the keeper looked in at him.’ Then I 
nearly cried, I was so wild; why, it wasn't like 
thunder and lightnin at all. It just opened its 
mouth wide, like asyev seed men sitting at their 
doors and a gaping on Sunday afternoons, and 
it yoped no louder than an apple-cart man does. 
* * * The hippopotemus is like a little 
mashed eliphent with its trunk sawed off. Its 
skin is so thick it can stay in its pond all day 
without the water soakin through. * * * 
Kangeroos are so niced that you can look a 
long time at them without feeling tired. Their 
back legs are about four times longer than the 
front ones, and they aréa lot too big behint. 
They sit up like dogs abegging, and they have 
a bag right in front for their babies to roll about 
in. They run so silly, just as if they was trying 
to dance at the same time as they are runnin.” 


s 
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The wriler of these racy descriptions is now a 
well-to-do journeyman plumber in the neigh- 
bourhood of London. Billy Kempson’s de- 
scription of the “ Ocheant” is almost equally 
amusing. “Sailors” he remarks, “dont were 
collers, becose their necks are so thick ; and they 
always have their boots blacked for fear the 
captain mightseethemroundacorner. * * * 
The reason why sailors like to get drunk is becose 
it makes them roll about like as if they was on 
the ocheant. * * * The lesson what you 
learn (from a sea excursion) is always to be 
kind to sailors, and not to say as the sea can 
jump as high as the clouds, when it can only 
jump about like shavins.” 


had existed from ancient times and was now 
defined beyond all manner of doubt. The 
sentiments entertained by His Imperial Majesty 
as to the relations existing between himself 
and the army were clearly set forth in the 
Imperial declaration of the 15th year of Meiji. 
The Emperor has supreme power over the 
army, which simply acknowledges his control 
and obeys his commands. Each officer vows 
allegiance and adherence to the Imperial 
declaration of the 15th year of Meiji, and pledges 
himself to fulfil his obligations. The primary 
duty of an officer is therefore to cherish the 
most loyal attachment to the Throne ; to render 
towards it the most unbounded obedience 
and confidence, and to serve his country even 
with his life. Unless these points are made 
clear, a true martial spirit cannot be looked for, 
no matter how perfect the organization of the 
army may be. The whole duty of each officer 
must be given to the Emperor, without any dis- 
traction of political or other considerations. It 
may seem that in some respects the rights of 
military officers are not equal to those of the 
common people, but this is a marked character- 
istic of their position, by virtue of which they are 
placed in intimate relations with the Throne 
and under its direct contro]. In conclusion, the 
Minister urged his hearers to impress on 
their subordinates the points that he had just 
enunciated. 


be subjected to disabilities for fear of ruffling 
his ill-controlled temper, is a method of reason- 
ing that may be carried too far. Apart from 
this view, however, we cannot but think, on 
general principles, that the framers of the Con 
Stitution did well not to err on the side of rash 
liberality. The privileges they have not em- 
bodied in the new laws can be granted with 
gréater safety when experience shall have 
justified such a cause. 


Tue Government has announced its intention 
of abstaining hereafter from all transactions 
connected with the export of rice. This resolve 
came into force from the Ist instant and has 
given much satisfaction. Originally business 
of this character was undertaken as part of the 
Treasury's financial policy. Speaking briefly, 
it served as a means for procuring specie to be 
applied to purposes of currency redemption, the 
Authorities having decided—and events proved 
the wisdom of their decision—that instead of 
altempting to purchase specie with paper in the 
open market, a process that must have greatly - 
accentuated the depreciation of the latter, they 
should accomplish their object by advancing 
kinsatsu in this country against commodities 
for export, and receiving such advances in silver 
abroad on the sale of the commodities. In 
respect of rice, the policy seems to have been 
continued for some time after the resumption of 
specie payments, doubtless because it was found 
convenient as an easy method of financing 
some of the country’s foreign obligations. In 
former years the business of exporting rice was 
scarcely contemplated by Japanese merchants : 
the prices generally ruling in this country offered 
no margin of profit, The Government, there- 


fore, came little if at all into competition with 
private exporters. But of late the state of 


affairs has changed. Japanese rice now finds 
a ready sale in Europe and its export constitutes 
an important feature of the country’s foreign 
trade. Under these circumstances complaints 
have justly been uttered against official inter- 
ference. It is said with much truth that private 
enterprise is virtually driven out of the field so 
soon as the Government enters it, and in view 
of these representations the Authorities have 
come to the resolve stated above. In feudal 
times rice was the one commodity handled as 
merchandise by the upper classes. They re- 
ceived their rents and incomes in this staple 
and converted it into coin by the usual processes. 
of trade. Perhaps the old-time custom had 
something to do with official action in recent 
years. Certainly some of the rice exported on 
Government account had been received in lieu 
of taxes. At all events, the Authorities now 
abandon their réle as merchants, and there can 
be no second opinion about the wisdom of their 
determination. 


Our readers will remember that some months 
ago several of the leading Japanese journals 
alluded to complications which had arisen in 
connection with the military instructors lent to 
Japan by France. After describing how these 
gentlemen were recalled in consequence of an 
alleged want of tact on the part of the Japanese 
Government, the newspapers went on to say 
that the Authorities in Paris. had adopted the 
further, and curiously extreme, measure of an- 
nouncing that in future Japanese military cadets 
should not be permitted to study in French 
colleges. The second part of the story created 
much surprise and some excitement. It seemed 
to indicate a decidedly unfriendly spirit on the 
part of the French Government, unless, as some 
critics suggested, the latter was influenced by 
an apprehension that to admit Japanese cadets 
freely to French military institutions while in 
Japan itself Germans were acting as military 
instructors, might at any moment prove over- 
rash frankness. Such a dread would not have 
been unnatural, but it certainly did not com- 
mend itself as the true reading of a great 
Power’s motives. The vernacular press, how- 
ever, was very positive in its accounts and at 
the same time very independent in its utter- 
ances. It took the line that Japan’s foreign 
employés were engaged entirely for her own 
convenience, and that she was in no degree 
bound to be guided by diplomatic considera- 
tions in making her choice. For our own part, 
though there was no gainsaying the fact of the 
French officers’ recall, and though it appeared 
tolerably certain that their withdrawal was in- 
deed due to umbrage arising out of Japan's 
attempts to employ Germans and Frenchmen 
together, we could never entirely credit the 
assertion that France had decided to close her 
colleges to Japanese cadets and officers. That 
step, whether regarded as an act of retaliation 
or as a genuine measure of precaution, seemed 
unworthy of a country like France. It is with 
satisfaction, therefore, that we now find our 
doubts confirmed. Official communications 
have elicited a distinct denial of the intention 
attributed to the French Authorities, and an 
equally distinct avowal that the military colleges 
and academies of the Republic will always re- 
main open to Japanese cadets and officers. This 
intelligence accords better with what we know 
of French manners and customs. 


ALTHOUGH it appeared at first that Mr. Sekigu- 
chi, Prefect of Shizuoka, had not suffered any 
serious injuries in the railway accident on the 
11th instant, his condition the next day was dis- 
quieting, and before long it became evident that 
grave complications were to be apprehended. 
Up to yesterday much anxiety was felt by his 
friends in Tokyo, and the public, seeing that a step 
of rank wasspecially conferred on him by the Em- 
peror and that a physician was officially despatch- 
ed from Tokyo to assist in the treatment of his 
case, concluded that his recovery was past hope. 
Indeed the Shégys Shimpé, ajournal generally 
well informed, published in its issue of yester- 
day astatement that the Authorities had received 
telegraphic information of Mr. Sekiguchi’s death 
atg p.m. on the 21st instant. We believe, how- 
ever, that this intelligence is erroneous and 
that, on the contrary, the injured man’s condi- 
tion has greatly improved since the 22nd inst. 


Tuart the minimum limit of age for candidates 
eligible for election to the Imperial Japanese 
Diet is fixed by law at thirty years, seems, to 
us a wise precaution, since it will help to ex- 
clude the Sésh/, a class of juvenile political 
agitators not at all useful to their country or 
creditable to themselves. The 717! Shimpo 
agrees so far as concerns the desirability of 
keeping the Séshz out of Parliament, but never- 
theless adheres to its previous criticism that the 
age should be reduced to twenty-five years. 
‘The reason assigned by our contemporary for this 
contention is that by making thirty years the 
minimum, it will seem to the Séshi that a pro- 
vision has been expressly designed to exclude 
them, and they will consequently be furnished 
with a ground of complaint and agitation. The 
Tokyd journal is, of course, better qualified 
than we to estimate how much importance at- 
taches to such a consideration. We should not 
be disposed, for our own part, lo pay great 
deference to the sentiments of these turbulent 
youths, did the duty of legislating fall on our 
shoulders. To say that a bad citizen is not to 


Tus Choya Shimbun believes that a very large 
number of merchants and others engaged more 
on less directly in business pursuits, are to-day 
in the unhappy and unenviable predicament of 
finding themselves deprived of, or rather de- 
nied, rights and privileges which they previously 
had every reason to suppose would be conferred 
ou them. ‘As soon as it was notified (says 
the Choyz) that the direct national taxes, 
mentioned in the Law of the Elouse of Peers 
and in the Law for the Election of Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives, were 
confined to the land-tax and the income 


Count Oyama, addressing a meeting of divi- 
sional and regimental commanders recently in 
Tokyo, dwelt strongly on the duty which officers 
and soldiers of the army owe to the Emperor. 
The fact that the supreme command of the army 
belongs to the Throne was clearly laid down 
in the Constitution; it was a principle which 
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tax, we ventured to express a doubt whe- 
ther this notification was in harmony with Art. 
I. of the Law of the House of Peers. The 
editor of the Fapan Marl, in commenting on 
our remarks, expressed opinions the appropriate- 
ness of which we will not now stop to discuss, 
but joined with us in the doubt we have in- 
dicated. We have already discussed that point, 
however, and our present business is to consider 
what influence the notification will exert on the 
organization of the House of Representatives. 
Opinions differ as to the standards for classify- 
ing taxes into direct and indirect, -but the chief 
grounds of classification are either economic or 
legislative, and as their incidence and collec- 
tion are regulated by the former standard, it 
follows in practice that the results arrived 
at under both methods are about identical. It 
seemed to us that while it is true that taxes on 
banking, on vehicles, ships, saké, tobacco, con- 
fections, &c., are borne by the consumers in the 
form of the higher prices orcharges paid by them, 
still they ought legally to be reckoned as direct 
. National taxes, inasmuch as they are. burdens 
imposed by the Legislature on business pursuits, 
and those that engage in such pursuits are held 
liable for payment of the taxes at all seasons, even 
in the presence of actual losses on their busi- 
ness. The Authorities, however, are not of our 
way of thinking, and the so-called direct na- 
tional taxes are declared to be the land-tax 
and the income-tax. The legislature of a State 
ought to be representative of the various 
interests throughout the land; and by its 
means a uniform and fixed policy ought to 
be evolved from those diverse interests. But 
as among the various individuals of whom 
society is composed, there are some unfitted 
for political responsibilities by lack, say, of 
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ment, a standard is established to separate 
these from the classes who do not fail in the 
qualifications mentioned. That standard is the 
possession of property. Now, there are 15,000 
saké-brewers who pay a direct tax annually of 
30 yen, irrespective of the profit or loss of their 
business ; and it seems to us that in the neces- 
sary qualifications they are not far inferior to 
ordinary land-owners. Then there are 7,000 
manufacturers and wholesale dealers in con- 
fectionery, 13,000 makers of soy, 1,700 manu- 
facturers and wholesale dealers in tobacco, 
and 150 bankers, who are direct tax-payers toan 
amount of not less than 15 yen a year, while 
here are 23,000 owners of vehicles that are in 
the same case. Certainly they are not less 
capable of taking their share in the work of 
government than are farmers, and yet as they 
do not pay the so-called direct taxes they are 
denied the privileges extended to the latter.” 

Tue series of annotated English classics for 
Indian students at present in course of publica- 
tion by Messrs, Macmillan & Co. has just been 
increased by two volumes, both of them plays of 
Shakespeare. The first of these, ‘‘ Richard IIL," 
is edited by Professor Tawney, the Principal of 
the Presidency College, Calcutta. About the 
quality of the notes there can only be one opinion; 
they show the hand of anexperienced scholar and 
teacher. One excellent feature is their constant 
reference to invaluable handbooks like Abbott's 
Shakespearian Grammar and Schmidt's Shake- 
sperian Lexicon, works which find a place in the 
library of every serious student of English liter- 
ature. The standard of scholarship demanded 


by the notes is higher than one might expect, 
and except for the care bestowed on idioms 
that are difficult only to a foreigner, yields 
nothing to that required at a home university. 
Japanese students who expect in these handy 
volumes to find a sort of ‘ Reading Shakespeare 
Made Easy’ will be completely disappointed. 
A thorough previous acquaintance with Eng- 
lish history and literattfre is taken for granted. 
It is in this respect that we find an objection to 
the use of the historical plays of Shakespeare 
with Japanese students. Their acquaintance 
with the history both of their own and of foreign 
lands is so meagre as to present embarrass- 
ments at every stage to the discursive or 
thorough teacher. When the teacher has. to 
deal with a writer so inaccurate in history 
as Shakespeare is, he cannot fail to remark 
upon the errors that crop up everywhere. The 
first sentence in Principal Tawney’s Notes makes 
this difficulty sufficiently plain. ‘In the first 
act the dramatist lras disregarded the historical 
order of events, as he has ‘ welded together’ the 
funeral of Henry VI. which took place in 1471, 
the arrest and murder of Clarence, which hap- 
pened in 1478, and the last illness of Edward 
IV., in 1483.” But critical remarks are com- 
pletely lost where the subject matter of the 
criticism is unknown to the listener. A teacher 
in this country will find that it is no light task 
to begin a class with such a play as “ Richard 
III.,” or ‘Henry V..” Much valuable time will 
be taken up in giving the scholars an ac- 
quaintance with English personages of the 
fifteenth century about whom they know noth- 
ing and care nothing. This absence of the 
historical feeling is most noticeable. Another 
objection to the play of ‘‘Henry V.” is the in- 
troduction of the curious lingo of the Irishman 
Macmorris and his Scottish brother-in-arms, 
Captain Jamy, one’ paragraph of which would 
detain an ordinary Japanese class several days 
in the elucidation. Mr. Deighton has already 
edited, in this series, ‘‘ Much Ado About Noth- 
ing,” a play which seems to us in every way 
more suitable for ordinary class-work; and 
“The Winter's Tale,” by the same editor, is 
already in the press. These, having an interest 
solely self-contained, so to speak, engage the 
attention of the reader much more readily and 
bring him into more immediate relations with 
the poet’s genius. The price of these volumes is 
higher than in the Clarendon Press Series, but 
not greater than the Rugby edition, published 
by Rivingtons. Their get-up is unexceptionable. 


Tuere is a process, according to the Fapan 
Herald, by which British merchants in Japan 
will be enabled to reap the benefit of any privi- 
leges granted to the United States by the revised. 
treaty said to have been recently concluded, 
without submitting to the conditions that the 
treaty imposes. Stated as our contemporary 
states it, the process is somewhat obscure. 
Indeed, we are not quite sure whether the 
Herald does not intend its article to be an 
argumentum ad absurdum, an exposé of the 
impossibility of the situation by showing the 
extravagance of the only way out of it, 
“American or English firms,” says the Herald, 
‘“‘employ indiscriminately employés of either 
nationality, and the English firms, if they found 
that they were placed in an adverse position as 
compared with that of their rivais, would simply 
adopt the latter alternative, and do business 
through their own American employés, who 


could be established in another firm's name at 
any port which offered an opening.” As it 
stands, this sentence is one of the strangest 
puzzles imaginable; but its meaning may be 
gathered from the context. The idea is that 
British merchants would virtually place them- 
selves under the protection of the Stars and 
Stripes, and carry on their business in the 
names and by the aid of American citizens. 
At first sight the proposal suggests an in- 
teresting condition of morality. It seems to be 
nothing more or less than a scheme to evade the 
law by carrying on business under false pre- 
tences. Our local contemporary is conscious 
of this difficulty. He admits that his plan would 
violate ‘the spirit if not the letter of the law,” 
but he thinks that it would be no worse in this 
respect than “the continued residence outside 
treaty limits of certain foreigners, under the 
specious pretext that they are in Japanese em- 
ployment.” Seldom do we find such delight- 
fully frank dishonesty ; such open advocacy of 
the convenient doctrine that a breach of the law 
by one person confers a title to equal license on 
everybody else. For our own part, however, we 
think that the ¥apan Herald need not have 
represented the British merchant in this ques- 
tionable light. If, finding himself handicapped 
by his nationality, the British trader chose to 
employ Americans and to carry on his business 
in their name, he would, as we think, be per- 
fectly justified so far as the law goes, with- 
out borrowing pleas from any so-called evasion 
of its spirit by other persons. But how would 
Englishmen feel under such circumstances? 
Almost for the first time in history they would 
find that the name of England was no 
longer a passport to all the privileges of the 
most favoured nation, and that they must either 
be beaten from the field or take shelter under 
the zegis of a foreign Power. One can scarcely 
conceive the calm propounding of such a pro- 
position. It implies a frame of mind the very 
antipodes of traditional British sentiment. To 
imagine that Englishmen would submit to be 
placed in this exceedingly humiliating position, 
or that they could console themselves with the 
prospect of any such derogatory subterfuge, is 
to ascribe to them a mood happily unwarranted 
by precedent, and entirely inconsistent with the 
spirit that has made England what she is. 


* 
* * 


We do not profess to uriderstand the attitude 
of the Fapan Herald towards Treaty Revision. 
It blows hot and cold so successfully that its 
real opinions remain a mystery. But in one 
thing it has been consistent ; namely, in its re- 
peated suggestions that the suspension of the 
negotiations in 1887 was Japan's fault. It re- 
verts to this subject in a late issue, and pro- 
fesses to think that, whereas an agreement 
sufficiently satisfactory to all parties had been 
come to, had been embodied in a Draft Con- 
vention, and had been submitted for the ap- 
proval of the Governments concerned, the 
opposition of Viscount Tani and his party, at 
the eleventh hour, compelled the Japanese Go- 
vernment to suspend the negotiations. We 
confess that it surprises us to find this phantasy 
paraded once more before the public. Its value 
has never been appreciable, and its ingenuous- 
ness- has always been more than doubtful. 
Everybody knows that the Japanese Govern- 
ment put a temporary end to the Conference ; 
everybody knows that the Japanese Government 
cannot have failed to attach some importance 
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own accuser. There was no sworn testi- 
mony against him. He alone bore witness 
against himself, under an oath administered 
with respect to the trial of another man. The 
only evidence before the Court went to show 
that he was not guilty. In fact, there was not 
a scintilla of legal justification for his convic- 
tion. Very likely he was the real culprit. It is 
not at all probable that he would otherwise have 
confessed to the crime. But sentences of im- 
prisonment are not pronounced in British Law 
Courts on the strength of probablities unsup- 
ported by any evidence and contradicted by 
several witnesses. Doubtless Her Majesty's 
Chargé d' Affaires did not feel called upon, if 
indeed he had competence, to go beyond the 
recommendation of the Acting Judge, but it is 
none the less to be wished that some means 
could have been found of correcting an injustice 
such as is happily rare in the annals of British 
judicature. 


to the strong agitation headed by Viscount Tani, 
and everybody knows, or ought to know, that 
whether such opposition had or had not de- 
clared itself, the Japanese Government would 
have refused to approve the Convention. What 
useful end can possibly be served now by en- 
quiring how much or how little this result was 
influenced by the agitation that Viscount Tani 
and his fellow-thinkers headed? The one fact 
with which we have to deal is that the Japanese 
Government found itself unable to accept the 
Convention in the form proposed. It cannot 
be denied that its inability might have been 
signified with much better effect at an earlier 
stage of the proceedings. Had the negotiations 
been interrupted three months sooner, Japan’s 
position would have been stronger and her 
diplomatic reputation uninjured. But this is 
merely a question of method. It is at all events 
certain that she acted strictly within her rights. 
The time chosen by her Government to dissent 
from the arrangement, was the time duly ap- 
pointed for such action by any of the Govern- 
ments concerned. What we are alone concerned 
with, then, is the cause of her decision. And 
surely there can be no honest doubt about that? 
Surely it cannot be pretended that if the condi- 
tions contained in the Draft Convention had 
been reasonably acceptable, Japan would have 
rejected them? For years her representatives 
had spared no pains to conciliate the prejudices 
and remove the objections of the Foreign Powers. 
For years they had made Treaty Revision one 
of their principal aims. Is it conceivable that 
mere caprice would have induced them to draw 
back when the goal was in sight? The plain 
truth, as we now know, is that the conditions 
embodied in the Draft Convention were such as 
no self-respecting Power could have accepted. 
To lay the blame of failure on her shoulders 
because she declined to endorse such condi- 
tions, is as though one should hold her entirely 
responsible for not accepting any one of the 
schemes previously propounded by Foreign 
Powers. Then follows the question, who im- 
posed such conditions? And then the second 
question, did the Foreign Representatives really 
believe that such conditions could be cither 
accepted in theory or carried out in practice? 
We know well how immensely difficult was the 
task proposed to the Conference, and we give 
the fullest credit to the good-will and the skill 
of the negotiators. But when we come to an- 
swer the above two questions, Viscount Tani's 
agitation and the tardiness of Japan's decision 
sink to the level of almost insignificant con- 
siderations. 


defendant, Green, was the man who stopped 
him, as there was no other foreigner there.” To 
begin with, this is nonsense. There was never 
any question of the complainant being ‘“ stop- 
ped.” What he swore was that, stones having 
been thrown into a saéé-shop where he was 
seated, he came out, and seeing a foreigner 
running away, gave chase; that the foreigner 
turned and stabbed him, and that he was sure 
it was Green because there was no other fo- 
reigner about. The Japan Herald, having, by 
a printer’s blunder, converted “stopped” into 
* stabbed,” now prefers a charge of perjury on 
its own mutilated sentence. That is a minor 
point, however. The important feature is that 
the complainant’s identification rested wholly on 
the belief that Green alone, and no other fo- 
reigner was present. Now who is to say that 
the complainant had cognisance of any other 
foreigner being present? The evidence showed 
beyond question that either Green or Eklof 
did run away. Does it follow that when 
the complainant pursued one of them, he 
was aware also of the other’s presence, or 
that he was aware of it at any time? The 
strong probability is that he noticed only 
the man he pursued, and that after he was 
stabbed he took very little notice of any one. 
Yet on the strength of his failure to observe the 
two men, who were not proved to have been at 
any time together, and who certainly were 
separate at the moment of the assault, he is 
charged with ‘deliberate perjury.” Then the 
Herald goes on to say :—‘ As the case stands, 
it certainly looks as if the Japanese, having 
caught one foreigner out of two who were 
running away, deliberately swore—one and all 
—that the man they had caught was the one 
who had committed the assault; and although 
the two men were totally different in appearance. 
they backed up their original contention by 
explaining that they were enabled to recognise 
him because he was under the light of a lamp.” 
Now this statement contains two serious 
blunders. First, the Japanese did not “ swear, 
one and all, that the man they-had caught was 
the man who had committed the assault.” Only 
two of the four witness spoke to the catching of 
Green at all, and of these one did not swear 
that he had seen Green do the stabbing. The 
second blunder is that ‘they backed up their 
original contention by explaining that they were 
enabled to recognise Green because he was 
under the light of a lamp.” Only one of the 
four witnesses spoke of a lamp at all, and it did 
not appear whether he observed the arrest or the 
stabbing by that agency. We are not at all 
satisfied ourselves, so far as our present know- 
ledge goes, that the Japanese witnesses have 
been efficiently dealt with, or that the issue of 
the Public Prosecutor's investigation will help to 
deter others from similar carelessness. But we 
certainly cannot discover that the sweeping 
strictures of the Fapan Herald are warranted 
by its own report of what transpired in Court. 


* 
* * 


Another interesting feature of this case is the 
conduct of the Japanese witnesses. There were 
four of these, and on the strength of their 
evidence Eklof’s comrade Green would have 
been convicted had not Eklof stepped forward 
and declared himself guilty of the stabbing. 
The Consul at once accepted Eklof's confession, 
and made no attempt to re-examine the Japa- 
nese witnesses, or to reconcile the conflict be- 
tween their testimony and Eklof’s confession. 
Subsequently he sent copies of the evidence to 
the Japanese Public Prosecutor and requested 
that an enquiry should be instituted into the 
conduct of the Japanese witnesses. The request 
was entertained, with the result that the wit- 
nesses were found to have been guilty of care- 
lessness and a consequent mistake in identifica- 
tion. Butas there did not appear to have been 
any wilful perversion of the truth, the Prosecutor 
decided to take no further proceedings. Such, 
at least, is the story of the Fapan Herald, and 
our contemporary comments on it in strong 
language, observing that if this kind of license 
in-the witness-box be left unpunished, nobody 
can be secure against conviction for a crime 
he never committed. The fear seems a 
litle “fine.” This solitary instance scarcely 
warrants an apprehension that ‘certain Japa- 
nese may seize upon the first foreigner they 
come across and swear that he is the culprit.” 
In the main we agree with our contemporary 
that ‘to dismiss the affair with the simple re- 
mark that is was all a mistake” is eminently 
unsatisfactory; but since accuracy and justice 
are in question, we are constrained to say that 
the Fapan Herald itself is the most conspicuous 
sinner of all. We do not allude to its curious 
attempt to hold the Japanese Public Prosecutor 
responsible for the still more curious sentence 
passed by the British Consul upon Eklof, against 
whom the Japancse witnesses had given no 
testimony whatever. Such an attempt can only 
be regarded as persiflage. What we allude to 
rather is the distinct statement that “there was, 
in any case, deliberate perjury.” So grave an 
accusation, being, as it is, directly opposed to 
the conclusion arrived at by the Public Prose- 
cutor, and raising, as it does, very serious doubts 
as to the morale of Japanese witnesses generally, 
should not be lightly made or lightly dismissed. 
On what grounds, then, does the Herald base the 
charge of “deliberate perjury?” Simply on these, 
that whereas there were certainly two foreigners 
present, the complainant swore ‘he was sure the 


Eary in March a British seaman, named Eklof, 
was tried in H.B.M.’s Court for Japan on a 
charge preferred by himself, was convicted on 
his own testimony, and was sentenced to three 
months’ imprisonment. The man has now been 
released from jail after serving half of his term. 
This mitigation of his sentence is due to repre- 
sentations made to H.B.M.'s Chargé d’Affatres 
by the Acting Judge—at the instance, we 
believe, of Mr. Consul Troup, by whom the 
sentence was pronounced. The case eminently 
called for clemency. Had Eklof kept silence, 
his comrade Green would have been convicted 
and he himself would have escaped’ scot-free. 
At the same time, we cannot but regret that the 
sentence was not remitted altogether. For 
the trial and its result were a travesty. There 
was no charge against Eklof. He was his 


In the advertisements of leading publishers we 
find anew term, “sur Japon.” Messrs. Sampson 
Low, Marston & Co., for example, announce a 
large quarto book containing sixty mono-tint 
plates of remarkable bindings in the British 
Museum. Two hundred copies represent the 
whole edition, and of these 175 have Japanese 
paper covers while 25 have plates ‘‘sur Fapon.” 
For artistic purposes the paper of Japan is now 
recognised as the best in the world. The paper 
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the passage of junks through the bridge. * * * 
The writer of the ‘‘ Peking notes” says :—The 
‘Peking University” is taking shape, the first 
prospectus having been issued, with the name of 
Bishop Fowler as Chancellor. Thereisa ‘College 
of Liberal Arts with Mr. Pilcher as Dean; a ‘‘Col- 
lege of Science,” notyet organised ; the Wiley Col-- 
lege of Theology, under Mr. Lowry ; a ‘College 
of Medicine,” a ‘‘ Preparatory School,” and the 
“John Walker Industrial School.” The College 
of Medicine is in full work under Professors 
Curtiss and Crews, with two Chinese Instructors 
and Dr. Hopkins Lecturer on eye and ear 
disease; and Drs. Dudgeon and Pritchard as 
Special Lecturers. It appears from the pro- 
spectus that all graduates passing a satisfactory 
examination are assured of assignment to official 
rank and service in the Chinese Army and Navy. 
This seems a fair inducement to students, and 
it is to be hoped the new university will prosper. 


ness and value of the intelligence appearing 
daily in the commercial press by giving the 
quantities of stock exchanged as well as the 
rates. Statistical knowledge as to such quanti- 
ties is already available by the Japanese system, 
and requires only to be published, whereas no 
such knowledge is procurable in Occidental 
systems. This. thoroughly useful and practical 
suggestion of Dr. Mayet’s deserves attention. 
It is possible that his essay, owing to its brevity 
and unpretentious character, may not attract the 
notice it deserves. Any improvement in the 
Intelligence Department of the mercantile world, 
that is to say, any improvement in our know- 
ledge of the real circumstances of the markets, 
would be a boon not only to the speculator but 
also to the public at large. 


used for coloured prints during the early part of 
this century is eagerly sought after by Western 
artists. Paper-making has been tolerably suc- 
cessful as an industry in Japan of late years, 
but it is probably destined to assume very large 
dimensions one of these days. 


In addition to the facts already excerpted by us 
from Dr. Mayet’s essay, read before the Ger- 
“man Asiatic Society, the following points are of 
interest :—More than ten years ago a very bad 
form of Stock Exchange gambling was originated 
in the Yokohama Exchange. This was called 
Asukeat, t.e., “deposit business.” Here the 
contracting parties each made a deposit of 2 
per cent. as caution money, and made an agree- 
ment as to a medium rate of exchange. If the 
rate exceeded the medium, A received the dif- 
ference; if itsunk below the medum, B received 
the difference. This payment of differences was 
made daily during the term of contract. Of 
course in ordinary cases in a long contract losses 
and gains were about balanced; but where the 
‘ rate continued steadily high or low for a long 
period, the losses and gains often amounted 
to very considerable sums. Such of business 
was at length forbidden by Government. This 
- gave rise, at that time, toa rumour that alltime 
transactions had been forbidden. In Europe, as 
in the case of Sir John Barnard’s Act in England 
at the beginning of last century, attempts have 
been made to repress time-transactions, but in 
vain. They are now everywhere permitted, and 
in Japan they were sometimes absolutely neces- 
sary and beneficial, as they enabled the mer- 
chant in times of great oscillations to evade the 
risk of the differences of value between silver 
and paper. Exchange-operations such as take 
place in European Exchanges, where it is some- 


Tue trouble from the silting up of the Peiho, 
recently prophecied by the Chinese Zrmes, has 
commenced, and in its issue of the 13th inst. the 
Tientsin journal says :—The steamers are just 
now experiencing considerable difficulty in 
reaching the Bund. The Tientsin reach has silted 
up a little, and two or three steamers “ piled up ” 
there during the past week. It has been anti- 
cipated that the bed of the Peiho would silt 
up as it did three years ago, but to the pre- 
sent, beyond a few new formations of shoals 
in the river bed, there appears to be plenty of 
water. The main cause of the steamers not being 
able to come to the Bund has been due to the 
low tides, the water on the Bar being sometimes 
only 7ft. Yesterday there was only oft. 6in. 
depth of water, notwithstanding that to-morrow 
there will be spring tide. There is, conse- 
quently, great activity among the tugs and 
lighters of both companies, who undoubtedly 
find the river Peiho bigger than they anticipated. 
* * A timely protest to the Viceroy by the 
Commissioner of Customs caused a suspension 
of the order to remove the railway bridge, and a 
consultation of competent experts was called by 
him to advise as to the capacity of the bridge 
for admitting junks of the largest size. “On 
teceiving the report of the Commissioner 
the Viceroy ordered the bridge to stand, and 
the junk traffic to proceed under proper regula- 
tions. Forty-six of the largest junks that come 
to Tientsin laden with rice have so far been 
passed through without the least difficulty. 
The bridge, therefore, will be allowed to be 
completed, which is undoubtedly the’ best 
thing that can be done under the circumstances, 
for though the locality is the very worst that 
could have been selected, and the foreshortening 
of the approaches to adapt the material, de- 
signed for a wider part of the river, to the 
present site, has quite spoiled the appearance of 
the structure, the removal of the works already 
so far advanced would have been a most im- 
politic concession to a senseless opposition, and 
would have been a perpetual encouragement to 
future obstructives of railway progress. It is 
right to remark that the Commissioner of 
Customs was among those who were opposed 
to the erection of the bridge on its present site. 
The argument which had most weight with the 
authorities in rescinding the order for removal. 
was that by no possibility could the work have 
been accomplished under six months, during 
which time traffic on the river must have 
been continuously obstructed. We are glad to 
hear that, on the recommendation of the Com- 
missioner of Customs, H.E. the Viceroy has been 
pleased to appoint Captain Li Bueh to regulate 


THREE Chinese fishermen hauling in their nets 
the other morning off the beach at Sandy Point, 
says the Singapore Free Press, felt by the strain 
that they had caught some large fish. Pleased 
at their good haul they pulled away with a will 
and brought to the surface a new submarine 
monster the like of which they had never seen 
before. It proved to be not a fish but a torpedo, 
and is most likely the one lost some time ago 
by H.M.S. Orion. The torpedo is none the 
worse for its long immersion ; only one of the 
blades of its propeller is slightly bent. The 
torpedo is over at Sandy Point, where it was 
taken by its finders. The reward offered some 
time ago for its recovery was $30, and it was 
lost in the middle of October last year. The 
torpedo was taked on board the Orfox this after- 
noon, and the fishermen received not only their 
reward of $30 but $10 extra for the damage 
done to their nets. This is no doubt.the best 
haul they have had for many aday. * * * 
From a private letter, our Singapore contem- 
porary learns that the U.S.S. Funiata, Com- 
mander Wise, arrived in New York on 
February 4th last. The Funtafa arrived 
in Singapore on Saturday, October 6th, 1888, 
after having experienced a typhoon on the 
way down from Hongkong. She sustained 
considerable damage, her boats having been 
washed away and her rudder-head damaged. 
She went into New Harbour Dock for repairs, 
and in the letter mentioned Captain Wise speaks 
in the highest praise of the work done. The 
Juniata had very heavy weather across the 
Atlantic and the new rudder was put to a severe 
test. The Funta/a is to be placed in “ Rotten 
Row.” * * *® We have frequently referred 
to the good work of the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals in Singapore, and noted 
the activity of its agents in prosecuting brutal 
men who ill-use dumb creatures. Accord- 
ing to the Singapore paper the monthly report 
shows that the Society prosecuted in twenty 
cases during March. The total amount of fines 
paid was $60. Three of the offenders were sent 
to jail for ten days’ rigorous imprisonment each. 
Yokohama could beat that record if the bullock 
drivers alone in this Settlement got their deserts. 


buy, or to buy more or less, or to back out of his 
bargain, provided he does so within a certain 
period, having paid a price for the right of such 
option, seem to be quite unknown to the Japa- 
nese exchanges. Transactions in Japan are done 
in the precious metals, Government Bonds, and 
in the shares of Banks and Industrial Com- 
panies. In a Japanese newspaper (e.g. the Hochi 
Shimbun), the state of the money-market is 
given somewhat as follows :—First a short sum- 
mary of exchange ; then for each kind of stock 
the quotation of every transaction individually in 
the succession of their- occurrence. Three 
sets of quotations are given, Asaba, Homéba, 
and Nisan ;—Z.e. morning, afternoon, and even- 
ing quotations. Of these the Hfomba are the 
principal ones. 
as 

It will be seen that this essay refers to the 
state of affairs existing some years ago. A 
careful study of the half-yearly reports addressed 
by the Exchanges to the Minister of Finance 
and of the notifications issued from time to time 
by the latter, would show that some portions of 
the essay require modification. As it stands, 
however, it represents much labour, and Dr. 
Mayet is to be thanked for publishing it, more 
especially since the outline only of the Exchange 
system has been altered, and that in trifting 
respects, since the time of his researches. It is 
shown in the essay that Japanese financiers have 
an opportunity of grafting upon their Exchanges 
a valuable improvement not compatible with the 
organization of similar institutions in Europe 
and America. Employing the Japanese system, 
it would be easy to add greatly to the complete- 


From Hongkong we learn that the Imperieuse, 
Captain May, flagship of Vice-Admiral Sir 
Nowell Salmon, left that port on the 16th for 
the south with the Admiral on board. She will 
proceed first to British North Borneo, thence to 
Java, then on to Penang and Singapore, return- 
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ing to Hongkong the latter end of next month. 
* * * His Honour the Chief Justice (Hon. 
J. Russell, C.M.G.) took his departure on the 
17th for England by the French mail steamer 


Saghaléen, on leave of absence. Consequent on 
Mr. Russell's departure, Mr. Fielding Clarke has 
been appointed Acting Chief Justice, Mr. A. G. 


Wise, Acting Puisne Judge, and Mr. Bruce Shep- 


herd, Acting Registrar of the Supreme Court. 
* * © The Amy Sherwin Opera Company wound 
up their season in Hongkong with “ Trovatore,” 
“and Leonora, it is‘stated, was one of Miss Sher- 
wins fittest impersonations. The company per- 
formed before crowded houses during their stay 
in the Crown Colony, and seem to have 
created a more favourable impression, as 
we read that when they departed for Shanghai 
in the P. & O. steamer Clyde on the 16th inst., 
a ‘large number of friends and admirers went 
on board the steamer to take farewell of ihe 
Company and wish them don voyage.” * * * 
The City Hall Theatre was no sooner vacated 
by the opera company than it was occupied by 
a Japanese troupe of eighteen performers just 
arrived from Osaka, said to be the best combina- 
tion of talent in their particular line ever got to- 
gether. The press notices say that the show 
was well attended and highly successful, many 
daring and novel feats being cleverly performed. 
Tux recent departure of Mr. Storrs for the 
United States caused a vacancy in the staff of 
the Law College in the Imperial University. 
Mr. Storrs for three years held the post of Pro- 
fessor of English Law, having succeeded, after 
a short interval, Mr. H. Terry, now a practicing 
lawyer in New York city. During the absence of 
Mr. Phelps in England as United States Minister, 
Mr. Terry conducted for him a law course at Yale 
University, a gratifying proof of the high estima- 
tion in which he was held. These two able 
lawyers deserved an equally able successor, and 
such has been found in Mr. A. Tison, a graduate 
of Harvard University, selected by President 
Elliot as the one amongst Harvard law graduates 
most likely to do honour to the institution which 
gave him his degree. Mr. Tison, having taken 
an Arts course in Olivet College, Michigan, served 
on its staff for the five years following 1878 as 
professor of Latin. Thereafter he went eastwards 
to study law at Harvard, where he took a lead- 
ing place all through his course. In 1886 he 
received from Harvard the degrees of A.M. and 
LL.B., and immediately proceeded to New 
York city, where he practised law until the pas; 
winter. Professor V'ison is, we believe, of 
French extraction. During his college and after 
career he has shown strong sympathy with 
Christian work, and has given no little aid to 
the organizations for its promotion with which 
he has been connected. 


A new phase of the examination question is 
Opening up, namely the excessive length of 
time during which pupils are kept under ex- 
amination. No more fatiguing work could he 
devised or dreamed of than the continuous brain 
pressure involved in an unbroken tussle of 
hours with a long examination paper. <A 
maximum limit per diem of six hours has been 
fixed by medical authorities; and yet this is 
frequently exceeded, to the undoubted injury 
of the health and brains of candidates. The 
College of Preceptors has been charged—and 
its reply is not a denial—with keeping boys and 
girls under examination for nine or ten hours a 
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day. It even pleads a minimum where the 
medical authorities have established a maxt- 
mum ;— It is only under very rare circum- 
stances,” runs the reply, ‘that a candidate will be 
compelled to spend more than six or seven hours 
a day in the examination room.” The following 
extract from a private letter throws a pathetic 
light on this unwise overpressure. ‘‘ We are in 
very good spirits,” writes a mistress of a pre-pre- 
paratory school, ‘about A. B., our highest boy, 
only 114 years old. The masters of X., a pre- 
paratory school for Winchester College, are 
taking him for £30 per annum, to supply com- 
petition to the boys in their scholarship class. 
* * He looked very white and tired after his 
two days of examination at X., and he was told 
very plainly that his post would not be a sine- 
cure.” Is not this very much like the treatment 
allotted to Strasburg geese ? 


yen 57,985,610 in actual circulation, showing 
a decrease of yen 1,163,605 as compared with 
yen 59,149,215 at the end of the previous week. 


Mr. Gutranp, the agent of the China Shippers’ 
Mutual S. N. Co., Ld., informs the V.-C. Datly 
ews that he has received a telegram from the 
company’s head office in London saying that 
the Annual Meeting took place on Monday, the 
15th instant, and was most satisfactory. The 
dividend declared is 8 per cent., the reserve 
fund now amounts to £52,000, and £3,500 
have been carried forward. * * ® The 
Same paper says:—We are glad to hear that 
the British Government’s claim, Mr. Mansfield’s 
private claim, and several other British’ claims 
for damage arising out of the riot at Chinkiang 
have been duly passed by the Chinese authorities. 


Tue following telegram, dated at Chicago on 
the 28th ult., referring to the destruction of a 


great quantity of Japanese tea, is of consider- 
able interest in Yokohama :— 


In consequence of the destruction on Tuesday morning last of 
at least 3,000,000 pounds of teain the Central Warehouse fire, 
an advance in the price of this commodity will soon be felt 
throughout the North and North-west. ‘This advance will for a 
time be felt only as regards prices on the lower grade of Japans, 
this being, for the most part, the grade which was destroyed. 
Among the importers and jobbers of Chicago the feeling wasa 
unit on the question of an advance, the only difference being the 
amount of the raise. Some are of the opinion that the advance of 
low grades will be about a cents. “We have advised our 
salesmen of the probable advance of low-grade Japans,’’ said a 
member of the firm of Sherman Brothers Fa Co., importers. “In 
our opinion the advance will be from ato scents. Thereisa 
scarcity of low-grade tea now in the market, as compared to the 
amount in former years. This year’s crop from Japan will not 
reach us before the middle of June and the second installment 
will come some time in October,” 


Mr. Joun J. Mantuann, Harbour Master at 
Kobe, in the interest of life and property, has 
issued the following notice:—Whereas un- 
licensed persons are in the habit of offering 
their services as pilots for the Inland Sea, and 
whereas it is advisable, in the interest of under- 
writers and others, that only properly qualified 
men be employed for this very intricate navi- 
gation, therefore captains, owners, and agents 
are hereby notified that licensed pilots can al- 
ways be obtained by applying at the Harbour 
Master's Office. Captains who do not engage 
a pilot through the Harbour Master’s Office are 
advised to examine an applicant's license before 
employing him. 


Tue Choya Shimbun is sarcastic over the fol- 
lowing announcement, which it states has been 
brought to its notice by a correspondent, who 


saw it displayed in Shimbashi Station :— 


Fine Arts Exhibition 
An Ancient and Modern Articles of Fine Arts will he open to 
the public view from 1st to goth April next month at Sakuraya- 
Oka Uyeno-park Yokyo. “Any person who wish to exhibit 
something is request to make iniormation of it to this Kyokai at 
the same place. 


Tue following Notice to Mariners, in reference 
toa rock off Low Chik-kok, in the Wénchow dis- 
trict of the China Sea, has been issued from the 
Coast Inspector's Office of the Chinese Imperial 
Maritime Customs :—Notice is hereby given 
that Captain Farrow, commanding the Chinese 
revenue steamer Ling J’éng, reports the exist- 
ence of a rock awash at low water spring tides, 
about 2% miles N.N.W. of Low Chik-kok, and 
about 2 miles distant from the southern extreme 
of Kinsing Island, off Shoal Bay. The position 
is generally marked by a red buoy placed there 
by junkmen frequenting these waters. The 
rock is not marked on the latest edition of the 
British Admiralty Chart No. 1,759. 


Nipon Bijitsu Kyokai 
(Fine Art) Ascaciatian\ 


The Choya hopes the promoters of the Béyji/su 
Kyokai will not give the public any more of 
this class of production. We echo the hope. 


Fire broke out about half-past one o’clock on 
Monday at the house, No. 205, Bluff, occupied 
by Mr. Wright, of H.B.M.’s Consulate. No 
engine could be brought near enough to be 
effective, the house standing on the side of a 
hill, and the whole building and its contents were 
destroyed. Mr. Wright was absent in Tokyo. 
We believe the house and furniture were insured. 


Tur E. & A. steamer Caéferthun, which arrived 
at Hongkong from Australian ports on the 13th 
instant, has the following in her report :—The 
Co.'s steamer Afenmuir was in Port Darwin on 
our arrival there, and still remained when we 
left. She is bound to Java ports, Singapore, 
Hongkong, and Japan, with a large number of 
passengers, on an excursion trip. Since she was 
last in China, the Alenmurr has undergone ex- 
tensive alterations and repairs, having been fitted 
with new decks, new boilers and quadruple ex- 
pansion engines, and her saloon accommodation 
has been remodelled and considerably enlarged. 


It is said that the Canadian Government have 
agreed to subsidise an Atlantic line of steamers 
in connection with the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way. The subsidy will be arranged on the 
basis of 110,000/. per annum fora fortnightly 
service, and there is no restriction as to the 
British port of departure. 


Tue funeral of Mr. H. W. Mansfield took place 
on Wednesday, the remains of the deceasedt 
gentleman being followed to the grave by a 
large number of friends, representatives of the 
various banks acting as chief mourners. 


Her Majzsty’s Minister and Mrs. Fraser are 
expected to reach Japan in the Peninsular and 
Oriental steamer Verona, which is due here on 
the 1st proximo. 


Tue amounts of convertible notes and reserves 
in the Bank of Japan on the 2oth instant, were 


as follows :— 


ConvaeRTIBLE Notes. Reserves anp Securities. 


Yrx. 7 Yen. cae eR : 
Notes issued ...... 6145164719 | Gold coin and patom, serrgt | THe Zee Shimpo and Nichi Nichi Shimbun of 
ilver coin an ullion. »§13, A 
Public loan Bonds...... 1417409) Thursday both published sketch plans of the 
Treasury Bills ............ = 
Government Bills......... 3,021,609 new harbour scheme for Yokohama. 
Deed ss. ccescteciissteceizee 2,083,294 


61,516,719 
Of the above total issue of notes, a sum of yen 
3,531,109 is in the treasury of the Bank, and 


Tne New York Afarl and Express states that 
Mr. T. A. Edison has been badly injured in the 
eyes by chemicals during an experiment. 


61,516,919 


‘ 
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THE PRESENT REACTION IN 
FAPAN, 
> 

T has long been foretold that a reac- 

tion would occur in Japan against the 
wholesale adoption of foreign civilization. 
The prophesy used to take an ominous 
form. Indiscriminate enthusiasm, it was 
said, would turn to equally indiscriminate 
hatred, and the foreigner would find him- 
self living once more in an atmosphere 
such as that which made his life so dis- 
agreeable before the fall of the TOKUGAWA 
Dynasty. All impulses hitherto obeyed 
by humanity justified a forecast of this 
kind. Neither growth nor decline proceed 
with permanent uniformity. On, general 
principles one could always be safe in 
Saying that, sooner or later, Japan would 
halt in her course and turn her face back- 
wards. The more rapid her assimilation of 
Western civilization, the more certain did 
the advent ofthis reactionary mood become. 
It is upon her now. No one can mistake 


the fact, though opinions may differ as to 
ils significance. 


style. Instead of Kapport and Hitotsu- 
to-ya, “gilded youths” began to whistle 
valses and schottiches ; gamins grew fasti- 
dious about fire-works, and the pas de 
deux became a supreme achievement 
among ambitious danseuses. It was all 
very harmless in its way and not particu- 
larly costly. But it added fuel to the fire, 
and gave caricaturists, on the one side, 


with the dignity and solidity of Chinese 
conservatism, for which previously they 
had found only terms of abuse and deri- 
sion. Since, then, we ourselves are partly 
responsible for Japan’s recovered con- 
sciousness that her own national traits are 
worth preserving and her own peculiar 
abilities worth cultivating, let us not regard 
the present reaction as purely capricious 
or entirely blamable. It is, on the con- 
trary, a wholesome impulse, to be wel- 
comed-within limits by all friends of the 
country, and to be contemplated without 
uneasiness by forcigners so long as it 
presents no essentially anti-foreign aspect. 
Of course we cannot anticipate that every 
one influenced by the reaction will reason 
justly about it, and distinguish impartially 
that to revolt against converting Japan 
intoa tabula rasa for the inscription of 
foreign institutions and systems does not 
necessitate umbrage against those institu- 
tions and systems themselves. There 
are blind, hot-headed units in every crowd, 
and it is pretty certain that by these no such 
calm discrimination is, or will be, made. 
The self-asserting effort on Japan’s part will, 
therefore, involve some unpleasantness and 
give rise to some misconstructions. But 
we regard it ourselves with complete con- 
fidence. Even though it were less evident 
that no reaction can possibly be carried to 
mischievous lengths; that the country is 
irrevocably wedded to all the useful and 
essential features of its new progress, and 
that the spirit of exclusiveness has long 
ceased to be anything byt an evil memory, 
we should take comfort when we find 
journals like the Afaznicht Shimbun utter- 
ing strong and earnest warnings against 
the danger of confounding the objec- 
tive and subjective aspects of the case, 
the foolishness of imagining that because 
Japan has fallen into the error of copying 
foreigners too closely, she is now to visit 
on them her own want of judgment. The 
Tékyd journal asserts that in the articles 
published by many newspapers and perio- 
dicals, smouldering embers of the old Ho- 
(barbarian expelling) spirit may be de- 
tected, and expresses unbounded astonish- 
ment that such should be the case, since if 
Japan is to compete successfully with fo- 
reign countries, it is essential that she 
should have close intercourse with them 
and possess full knowledge of their doings. 
We do not, however, share the surprise of 
the Mainichi Shimbun. For, in the first 
place, it appears almost inevitable that the 
reactionary impulse, supposing it to have 
any vitality, should at the outset push men 
beyond purely impersonal considerations ; 
and in the second, the ephemeral literature 
of almost every Western country breathes 
sentiments which, did they appear in the 
Japanese press, might easily be construed 
as a recrudescence of the Yo-7 spirit. We 
hold, in short, that it is well for the nation 
to have been roused to this mood, and that 
there is not the slightest reason to anticl- 
pate inconvenient consequences. By some 


and moralists on the other, an opportunity 
of publishing the ludicrous as well as the 
luxurious aspects of the imported civiliza- 
tion. Then ensued the Treaty Revision 
trouble. The influence of that insoluble 
problem had, indeed, been long at work. 
For years the Japanese had been learning 
how inconsistent are the practice and the 
principles of Occidental civilization. Not 
for the first time in 1887 did they make 
the discovery that Western States in their 
dealings with the Orient respect might 
only, and pay not the smallest attention to 
right except when it accords with their in- 
terests. What they did discover in 1887 
—or, to speak more correctly, what they 
imagined they had discovered—was the 
danger that national self-respect would 
have to be sacrificed altogether unless 
the unreasonable requirements of foreign 
Powers were resolutcly opposed. It seems 
more than probable that no such exagge- 
tated discovery would have been made 
had not the mood to make it existed al- 
ready, owing to the causes cited above. 
At all events, the fall of 1887 found the 
nation beginning to be pervaded by the 
apprehension that it had travelled too re- 
pidly ; that it was in danger of losing its 
individuality altogether, and that the way 
to compete with foreign countries was not 
to follow in their wake by copying their 
example, ‘but rather to strengthen and 
develop the faculties that belong specially 
to the genius of the country. This convic- 
tion has now passed into the cry of the 
day. Under the name of Aoku-sui Hozon 
(preservation of the national excellencies) 
it is recognised as the guiding principle, 
the first duty, of the present generation. 
It is talked of, written about, and even em- 
bodied in song. It inspires the lectures that 
are delivered before scientific and political 
associations, and its manifests its influence 
in athousand directions of every-day life. 
Even Buddhism has taken advantage of 
it, and endeavoured to rekindle the embers 
of a faint faith by connecting the dignity 
of the Throne with the permanence of 
SHAKKA’S doctrine (Son-no Ho-butsu). 

In discussing this state of affairs from a 
foreign standpoint it must not be for- 
gotten that foreign writers themselves have 
contributed materially to bring it about. 
During the past few years there has been 
no attempt on the part of Western 
journalists and essayists to conceal their 
contempt for Japan’s imitative tendencies. 
So little sympathy had they with the 
country’s apparently wholesale sacrifice of 
individuality, that they even began to 
contrast such self-eflacement unfavourably 


Such reaction, being an inevitable fea- 
ture of all national movements and there- 
fore neither startling nor unnatural, will 
probably be viewed with indifference by 
many observers. But there is at least an 
equal probability that it will be exag- 
gerated and misconstrued by others. Let 
us look back a little, then, and see 
whether, by examining its proximate 


causes, we can form any trustworthy 


estimate of its force and extent. It began, 
we think, in 1886, when the adoption of 
foreign female costume became an article 
of official faith. Concerning the merits 
of the controversy that grew out of that 
measure, let us say nothing now. Its 
policy, from an international and_ social 
point of view, we have never questioned ; 
its prudence, from a national point of 
view, we could never endorse; and its 
unwisdom from an economical, hygienic 
and artistic point of view was never, we 
imagine, open to much question. Grant- 
ing everything that can be said in its 
favour, there can be no doubt that it 
suddenly transformed the general question 
of the advantages of Occidental civiliza- 
tion inlo a special question of personal 
inconvenience, and that it unexpectedly 
led each unit of the upper classes to ask 
himself whether imitation was to be raised 
to the rank of an irksome duty, and whe- 
ther, without thought of cost or comfort. 
the nation must change its clothes as well 
as its systems. Men will adapt themselves 
without mnch reluctance to the most 
sweeping alterations and reforms so long 
as their domestic circle is not invaded. 
But the habits of their daily lives 
are dear to them, and must not be dis- 
turbed with impunity. It was just when 
an undercurrent of discontent had been 
set flowing by this bold innovation, that 
the capital witnessed something like a 
carnival of social entertainments in foreign 
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foreign critics the event will be miscon- 
strued: that is inevitable. But time will 
prove it to be nothing more than a whole- 
some revolt against self-effacement. 


tion. And quite naturally the inauguration 
of the new era has fallen to the lot of the 
rising generation. As the three epochs 
above-mentioned overlap each other and 
can hardly be distinguished by anything 
like distinct lines of demarcation, so like- 
wise, when we say that the rising genera- 
tion inaugurates the new period, it must 
not be forgotten that among the elder 
generations, especially among that com- 
posed of men between thirty and forty— 
men who have already assumed more or less 
recognized positions in the arena of active 
lifeare to be found many distinguished 
individuals playing a prominent part, 
and in some cases taking the initiative, in 
the new movement. But it is an acknow- 
ledged fact that the greater part of 
the impulse comes from the fresh and 
active minds of the younger members of 
society, and it cannot be doubted that the 
principal share in the task of bringing the 
present movement to a successful issue 
will fall on the shoulders of the same _sec- 
tion of the nation.. 

As might have been expected, it is in 
literature that the influence of the rising 
generation has been most markedly felt. 
In literature, aspiring and ardent young 
men have found a field where they can 
give full play to their talents without 
being hampered and restrained by 
such influences as clan feeling, family 
traditions, and private connections—in- 
fluences that still reign supreme in some 
other spheres of action. As yet the rising 
generation has not been able to produce 
any work entitled to take a permanent 
place in the national literature. Perhaps 
it is still too early to look for anything of 
the sort. As MATHEW ARNOLD says, ‘‘for 
the creation of a master-work of literature 
two powers must concur, the power of the 
man and the power of the moment, and the 
man is not enough without the moment; the 
creative power has, for its happy exercise, 
appointed elements, and those elements 
are notin its own control.” Thus literary 
genius must possess, for a free exercise 
of its power, a mass of congenial ideas and 
sentiments floating in the intellectual at- 
mosphere of society. And the prepara- 
tion of such intellectual atmosphere is the 
work in which the rising generation is now 
principally engaged. ‘‘ Presently,” how- 
ever, as the same critic says, “ these new 
ideas reach society ; the touch of truth is 
the touch of life, and there is a stir and 
growth everywhere; out of this stir and 
growth come the creative epochs of litera- 
ture.” It is not so much in what they 
have done as in what they are attempting 
to do, that we see strong hope for the 
members of the rising generation. But 
even what they have thus far accomplished 
can by no means be despised. In their 
books, in their critical essays, and in their 
novels, they invariably display a healthful 
tone of originality very different from 
what we used to meet with in the literary 
productions of their predecessors. They 


have formed a newstyle of writing, distin- 
guished by several striking characteristics. 
It is needless to say that the style of each 
more or less differs from that of the other. 
In fact, in the present condition of Japa- 
nese literature, as there are no models to 
guide him in the forming of his style, 
every writer is at perfect liberty to adopt 
whatever form of diction he may choose. 
Thus it is noticed that, in the productions 
of the present day, every conceivable 
variety of style is to be found, from the 
rigid and dry forms of composition bor- 
rowed from ancient Chinese classics, to the 
equally uncommendable style in which 
the Europeanization of the construction of 
sentences is carried so far as to render the 
meaning almost incomprehensible. But 
the writings of the promising authors of 
the rising generation, much as they differ 
from each other, are stamped with a strong 
character common to all. There is in their 
style something fresh, bold, flexible, and 
comprehensive, and in their manner of 
treating their subjects they display great 
critical power and wide observation. 

Of all branches of literature novel writ- 
ing presents to young authors the most 
interesting field for literary exploits. In 
this department of literature, the men of 
the rising generation have successfully 
carried into practice the principle of ap- 
proximating the written and spoken lan- 
guages, which has engaged the attention 
of the literary public for several years 
past. Their efforts in this direction and 
the success which those efforts have thus 
far met with, give guud caiuest uf thc 
future development of the national tongue. 

It would be an extremely interesting 
study to trace the growth of novels in re- 
cent years and to review the more promi- 
nent works thus far issued by young 
authors in this branch of literature. But 
we must reserve this enquiry for a future 
opportunity. In this series of articles we 
shall attempt to give the reader a general 
view of the courses in which the thoughts 
of the rising generation move. 


THE RISING GENERATION. 
——_4@—_____ 
(By a Japanuse.] 


I. 

O intelligent observer of current life 

and thought in this country can fail to 
be struck by an extraordinary outburst of 
intellectual activity among the younger 
members of the community. In the rising 
generation we recognize a new and grow- 
ing power, destined probably to bring 
about a great,and wholesome change in 
the tone of every department of the na- 
tional life. The civilization of the country 
is now entering upon a new stage of 
development. 

Since Japan started on her career of 
progress, she has passed thorough two 
epochs of development, and is now at the 
threshold of a third and most important 
one. The first may be called the epoch of 
iconoclasm, and the second that of assimi- 
lation. Roughly speaking, the first de- 
cade of the present reign (1868-1877) may 
be taken to represent the period during 
which the leaders of the new civilization in 
this country had to combat the various 
prejudices and narrow notions educated 
by the policy of seclusion that the wary 
Shogunate Government had pursued for 
upwards of two and a half centuries. 
During the next ten years (1877-1887), 
the nation, now for the most part free 
from the conservative sentiments that had 
made it hesitate and waver in its new 
career, zealously drank in the spirit 
of Occidental civilization. It was dur- 
ing this period that the last traces of 
that deadly hatred of “the evil religion ” 
—hatred underlying the strong anti- 
pathy entertained in former times to- 
wards every foreign nation and every 
thing associated with foreign nations—was 
completely removed from the public mind. 
It was during this period also that the 
new system of collegiate as well as pri- 
mary education on European bases, in- 
stituted in the preceding decade, began 
to bear fruit, and that young students 
returned in great numbers from their 
sojourn at the universities of Europe and 
America. Closer and more frequent con- 
tact with foreign people, more intimate 
acquaintance with European civilization, 
greater and rapidly increasing numbers 
of men imbued with a more or less com- 
prehensive spirit of modern progress— 
such were the causes which, assisted by the 
strong impulse given to the public mind 
by the question of Treaty Revision, made 
the latter part of the decade under review 
the witness of a remarkable outburst of 
national spirit in the direction of social, 
political, literary, and industrial reforms. 

But now the country is entering on anew 
epoch of development, the epoch of crea- 


I. 
AMONG the many questions at present 


agitating the minds of the rising gene- 
ration, those relating to the adoption of a 
new code of morals, and to the mainten- 
ance and development of the national 
character in its original purity stand out 
prominently. 

The great political revolution which for- 
mally opened the country to the full influ- 
ence of Western civilization, completely 
severed the nation from the feudal system 
of morality, admirably adapted though that 
system was to the purpose for which it 
had been instituted and maintained. In 
conformity with the universal law of action 
and reaction, the sudden removal of the 
severe and absolute restraints which the old 
system of morality imposed upon private 
and public conduct, produced a chaotic 
and dangerous state of affairs. The nation 
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was without any moral standard to guide 
its conduct, perhaps the most regrettable 
situation in which a people can possibly 
find itself. This remark is not limited to 
personal morals. It extends also to the 
case of the people in the aggregate. In 
spite of Japan’s brilliant achievements 
in material and intellectual progress, it is 
painful to note that all her efforts hitherto 
for the realization of her cherished ambition 
to take an honorable rank among the en- 
lightened nations of the world, are in a 
greater orless degree disfigured by want 
of true earnestness of spirit and morality. 
This unfortunate situation, though a virlu- 
ally inevitable result of the introduction 
of European civilization, has helped to 
produce unfavourable and, as we believe, 
erroneous impressions of our national 
chatacter upon foreign observers, who, 
ignorant of the abnormal conditions dis- 
turbing the moral equilibrium of the people, 
naturally mistake for inherent character- 
istics what are in truth merely transitory 
and accidental moods. 

But things-cannot long remain thus. 
Signs are clearly visible that a great re- 
volution will sooner or later take place in 
the morals of the. people. Already notes 
of warning have been raised against this 
alarming state of the national morals, and 
more recently some attempt has been 
made to resuscitate the fallen system of 
feudal times or something little better than 
it. But therising generation entirely dis- 
approves of such schemes as old fashioned, 
- and quite unsuited to the. spirit of Lhe 


—trmes; 

Young reformers all agree that the new 
moral system, whatever its form, must en- 
tirely harmonise with the spirit and aim of 
modern civilization. Thus far they all 
agree, but only thus far. As to the special 
form of ethics to be adopted, there is 
a great diversity of opinion. Broadly 
speaking, however, the members of the 
rising generation divide themselves into 
two sections: one section advocating the 
adoption of Christian morality, and the 
other looking to science and philosophy 
for a new basis of morality. Let us speak 
about the present condition of the former 
of the two parties just mentioned. 

That in recent years a wonderful change 
has taken in our attitude  to- 
wards Christianity is now a well-known 
fact and, need not be dwelt upon here. 
Only, however, within the last two or 
three years, or, in other words, since 
the awakening of the rising generation, 
has the new creed become a vital element 
of the nation’s civilized life. Its influence 
is now felt through the rising generation, 
not only by reason of the fast increasing 
number of young converts, but ‘also, and 
perhaps to a greater extent, by means of 
the creation of a powerful literature 
thoroughly imbued with Christian spirit. 

As yet the literature of the rising 
Christian generation—and indeed that of 
the non-Christian generation likewise—is 


place 


itself in this country, a journal in the 
Situation of the Kokumin-no-Tomo cannot 
choose but be more religious in tone than 
a similar publication in Occidental Chris- 
tian countries would be. . 

The editor, Mr. TOKUTOMI, is a young 
man of about six and twenty. After study- 
ing at Mr. NIISHIMA’S school in Kyoto, he 
retired for some years to his native place, 
Kumamoto, in Kyushu, where he seems 
to have read much, meditated deeply, 
and written industriously. It was during 
this period that he wrote the two works, 
which at once made his reputation—the 
“Japan of the Future” (Shérai no Nip- 
pon) and the “ Young Men of New Japan” 
(Shin Nippon no Seinen). No other work 
has made such a deep impression upon 
the rising generation as these two books. 
The former has run through five editions, 
the latter three. When the author started 
his paper shortly after his arrival in the 
capital, where his fame had preceded him, 
he was already a writer of acknowledged 
position. 


principally confined to journalistic publica- 
tions. The chicf share in spreading the 
influence of Christian culture, and thereby 
making Christianity a living political and 
social power, has fallen to two journals, 
the Rikugé-Zashi (the Universe) and the 
Kokumin-no-Tomo (the Nation's Friend 
as it calls itself, or the Friend of .the 
People as it had better, perhaps, be called). 

The Rikugd-Zashi, a monthly publica- 
tion, professing to be a religious, political, 
scientific, and literary review, was started 
some seven or eight years ago by acoterie 
of ardent young believers in Christianity, 
among whom the most conspicuous figures 
were Messrs. KosAkI, UEMURA, IBUKA, 
and TamurRA. Of these, Mr. UrMmurRaA, 
perhaps the most original and profound 
thinker of the four, is now in the West, pro- 
secuting his studies. His work on the evi- 
dences of Christianity, ‘ Shinri Ippan,” is 
widely read and is now in its second edition. 
Mr. TaMuRA, shortly after the appearance 
of the journal, went to America, studied 
divinity at the Princeton College, and is now 
one of the most eloquent and effective 
preachers in the capital. Mr. KOSAKI has 
not beenabroad. Has hasalwaysremained 
at his post and performed his task of editor- 
ship remarkably well. Besides editorial 
work, he has been doing inestimable service 
in the cause of the religion of CHRIST as 
preacher and author. His work on politico- 
religious subjects, entitled “Seikyd Shin- 
ron,” has been very well reccived by the 
public. He is acknowledged on all sides 
to be one of those who have done most to 
present Christianity in its best aspect to 
their countrymen. 


The Kokumin-no-Tomo is now. nearly 
two years old, having been first published 
in’ Pebruary, 1887. Originally a monthly 
journal, it became bi-monthly at the close 
of the same year, and from the present 
year the publication has been increased to 
three times per month. Perhaps no other: 
periodical ever published in this country has 
been received by the public with greater 
favour from the outset. Its circulation 
rapidly rose, and at one time it was said to 
have reached nearly 10,000 copies, a figure 
wholly unprecedented in the history of 
Japanese magazines. This circumstance 
alone would be sufficient to show that there 
already existed in the community a large 
circle of men among whom the Christian 
spirit more or less prevailed. Not that, how- 
ever, the great bulk of the readers of the 
Kokumin-no-Tomo are to be considered of 
the same persuasion as its editor. On the 
contrary, the majority are strictly speak- 
ing outside the pale of the Christian Church, 
and many of them would not particularly 
care to read the magazine but for its 
brilliant and interesting articles on politi- 
cal and social subjects. Another circum- 
stance which greatly assisted to secure 
for this periodical such a favourable recep- 
tion from the very beginning of its career, 
was that at the time of its appearance— 
and that, too, about the time when the 
genius of the rising generation had just 
begun to awake—there was no other jour- 
nal of the same kind to compete with it. 
It had the whole field to itself. But 
making due allowance for each of these 
circumstances, it still remains undeniable 
that the success which has attended the 
Kokumin-no-Tomo is significant of the 
existence of a tolerably numerous society 
of young men imbued with the spirit 
of Christian culture. Had not such an 
audience been prepared to receive it, the 
mere fact of its author’s creed would have 
doomed it to a speedy demise. 


Among the contributors to this journal 
are counted some of the most noted 
thinkers in Tokyo; for instance, Professor 
WADAGAKI of the Imperial University ; 
Mr. SHIMADA, editor of the JAfainichi 
Shimbun; Mr. TAGUCHI, editor of the 
Ketszat Zasshi (the Economist); Mr. Taka- 
HASHI, one of the most prolific writers in 
the Christian periodicals; and Mr. Toxu- 
ToM!, editor of the Aokumin-no-Tomo. 

The articles in general breathe a high 
moral tone, manifest much original thought, 
and display considerable research. The 
style of wriling is, generally, that of the 
rising generation, lucid, vigorous, and 
terse. Even a cursory perusal of any of 
its numbers must convince well-informed 
persons that the journal perfectly keeps 
pace with current religious and philo- 
sophical discussion in the West. 

But in the task of spreading the 
influence of Christian culture, in the 
work of bringing Christianity into fa- 
vour with a considerable portion of the 
younger generation, the Rikugé Zasshi 
must yield the palm, to the Kokumin-no- 
Tomo. The avowed object of this journal 
is not strictly religious; it declares itself 
to be ‘a political, social, economical, and 
literary review.” But its tone is entirely 
Christian. Indeed, under the peculiar cir- 
cumstances in which Christianity now finds 
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LETTER FROM “LONDON. 
—_——_o____— 
(FRom our SpectaL CoRRESPONDENT.) 


London, March 8th. 

You will have heard long before now of the 
collapse of what was regarded as the strongest 
and the most interesting part of the evidence 
offered by Zhe Times to substantiate their charges 
against the Parnellites of having encouraged out- 
tages and murder, and of having wilfully 
and knowingly associated with murderers for 
political ends. Richard Pigott, the man on whom 
The Times depended for clearing up this part of 
the case, has putan end to his life just when he 
was within the grasp of justice. Whether any, 
and if so, which, of the letters imputed to Messrs. 
Parnell, Egan, Davitt, and O’Kelly, were genu- 
ine, is a question that will never be answered. 
First of all, Pigott alleged that they were all 
genuine, made a statutory declaration to that 
effect, and afterwards swore in the box that they 
were so. On the other hand, there can be no 
doubt that he confessed months ago to Mr. 
Labouchére and to Mr. George Lewis, the solicitor 
for the Parnellites, that they were forgeries. In 
letters to Archbishop Walsh, with which he was 
confronted during his cross-examination, he prac- 
tically says that the letters are forgeries. Surely 
this seems satisfactory enough in one respect, that 
is, that no credence could be given to the 
evidence of such a man. Accordingly, when 
he disappeared and when it was discovered that, 
the night before his flight, he had made a confes- 
sion to Mr. Labouchére in the presence of Mr. 
George Augustus Sala, that all the letters were 
forgeties, nothing remained for The Times but to 
abandon that portion of the case, which was accord- 
ingly done, the Attorney-General, and on the 
following day Zhe Times, expressing regret for 
having attributed these letters to Mr, Parnell and 
his friends. Pigott, however, is no sooner landed 
in France than he writes to Mr. Shannon, one of 
the legal agents for The Times, and says that 
the first batch of letters were genuine, includ- 
ing five from Mr. Parnell, amongst which were 
the two most striking epistles of the lot—that in 
which he admits “that Burke got no more than 
his deserts,” and that in which he calls on some 
unknown correspondent to ‘make it hot for old 
Forster & Co.”—but that the signatures to the 
others were forged from these undoubtedly genuine 
ones. Within a very few hours of writing that 
letter Pigott had shot himself dead in Madrid, and 
so the truth of his story, and his object in forging 
some or all of the letters, and above all the reasons 
of his extraordinary tergiversation, must remain 
wrapped in mystery. There is an end of course to 
the question of the letters and a verdict of ‘ Not 
Guilty” must be returned. Undoubtedly the 
whole affair has been a serious blow to The Times 
and to its friends. ‘Those who, like myself, 
knew nothing of what evidence the authorities at 
Printing-House Square bad in their hands when 
they published, just two years ago, the famous 
facsimile letter, but who had perfect confidence in 
their caution and business capacity, were grievously 
disappointed when we found that, excluding 
Pigott, who must have been mistrusted from the 
beginning, there was practically no evidence. As 
I said, it has struck a great .blow at the influence 
of our leading paper. I suppose, the reasons 
which guided them in so acting will remain as 
great a mystery as those which moved Pigott. 
Rumour is, of course, very busy, and, amongst 
other stories, I hear that the editor, Mr. Buckle, 
was from the beginning opposed to publishing 
these letters, but that Mr. Walter, the proprietor, 
would persist in doing so, being satisfied that the 
evidence was sufficient to show that they were 
genuine. 

Great as is this reverse, I cannot understand the 
jubilation of the Parnellites and the efforts of the 
Home Rule press to show that the whole case is 
over, and that the whole contentions of The Times 
are swept away. Undoubtedly the most popular 
part of the case is over. But what does it all 
come to, supposing The Times were duped? The 
great charge is that the Parnelljtes encouraged 
Outrage and even murder. One link in the chain 
of evidence, a link that, had it stood the test, would 
lave been absolutely conclusive, was the letters. 
This link is broken to pieces, but there still re- 
mains a vast body of evidence which the accused 
will have to refute. Take, for instance, Le 
Caron’s evidence. How does the fact that the 
letters are forgeries affect the truth or falsehood of 
his testimony. It has been shown, amongst other 
matters, that money was constantly sent from the 
central office of the Land League in Dublin to de- 
fend moonlighters, to procure them medical as- 
sistance when they were wounded in attacks on 
houses, to support their wives and children when 


they were convicted of crime. We cannotyet say 
whether this evidence is true or false; but the 
breaking down of the letters can hardly affect these 
matters. So that, perhaps, it would be wise for 
Mr. Parnell and his counsel not to crow too much 
just yet; their task is not over by any means, and 
they are very foolish if they think so. Chief 
amongst those singled out for attack by the 
Parnellites—and the parliamentary history of the 
past ten years shows with what rancour and 
malignity they can attack any and every opponent 
—is the Attorney-General, Sir Richard Webster. 
They say that, being a Government official, he 
should never have accepted a brief in the case, 
which is, after all, they say, a political one. Then, 
when he had discovered that Pigott’s testimony 
could not be substantiated, and that Pigott himself 
was an untrustworthy person, he should either 
have abandoned the question of the letters or 
thrown up his brief. In the next place he had 
placed at the disposal of the accusers in this 
case public documents, of which he, being a public 
official, knew the existence. To the last charge 
the Attorney-General answers that he had nothing 
whatever to do with public documents. The se- 
cond charge he has not answered, except that by 
implication from one of his speeches we can gather 
that he had nothing to do with advising Zhe /'imes 
as to the conclusiveness or otherwise of the 
evidence on the question of the letters, and that 
he knew nothing of the trustworthiness of Pigott’s 
evidence. With regard to the first charge, it 
stands to reason that we cannot expect our law 
officers to abandon their private practice while 
holding office. Let us see how the matter 
stands. The salary of the Attorney-General is 
(including fees) a trifle over £12,000 a year, 
Now in the ordinary course of circumstances this 
will only continue for four, five, or six years. If 
the holder of the office is bound to give up his 
private practice for that time, he may bid good 
bye toit altogether, for a practice once gone never 
returns., We would then ask Sir Richard Webster 
to give up a practice which amounts to upwards 
of £20,000 a year for good and all (that is, I 
believe the figure at which his private practice 
stands) for the sake of £12,000 a year for a few 
years with the chance of getting a seat on the 
bench. If this idea is carried out, I am pretty 
certain that not a single man in the front rank at 
the Bar here will ever accept either the post of 
Attorney-General or that of Solicitor-General. 
Speaking of incomes at the English bar, a writer 
in one of our society papers a few weeks ago had 
some interesting figures as to the earnings of the 
leaders in both common law and equity. The 
income of the Attorney-General is, I believe, quite 
at the head; it is over £30,000 a year. Several 
well-known men earn from £10,000 to £30,000 
a year, amongst them being Sir Edward Clarke 
(Solicitor - General), Sir Charles Russell, Sir 
Henry James, Sir Horace Davey, Mr. Finlay, 
with Mr, Pope, and Mr. Littler, of the Parlia- 
mentary Bar. Of “ Juniors,” as those below the 
rank of Queen’s Counsel are called, there are some 
dozens who earn from £3,000 to £6,000 year, and 
some hundreds who receive from £1,000 to £3,000. 
Verily, no wonder clients groan with anguish when 
they support not only these, but the thousands of 
solicitors and the hangers on of both professions. 
The Eastern Question has suddenly assumed a 
critical stage, and in the discussion on the Naval 
Estimates which is coming on to-night it is clear 
that the fact will frequently be adverted to, and 
that the additional vote required by Government 
for strengthening the Navy, will be given more 
readily than it would have been last week. King 
Milan has abdicated on the seventh anniversaryjof 
his coronation, and his son, a lad of thirteen years 
of age, is to be crowned King of Servia. Alexan- 
der is, of course, too young to manage affairs, so 
that a Regency of three members has been ap- 
pointed, including M. Ristics, the leader of the 
Liberal party in Servia. The coalition Cabinet 
which has held office for a few months will, it is 
assumed, follow its master, and a new ministry 
with M. Ristics at its head will be formed. It is 
too soon yet to say what will happen in Servia. If 
what happens there affected Servia and Servia 
only, we could afford to look on with equa- 
nimity. But it is well-known that on every move 
in Servia depends to some extent the whole future 
in Eastern Europe. Shall Russia have the upper 
hand, or shall Austrian influence predominate? 
The former would be hardly conducive to the peace 
of Europe or favourable to British interests; 
the latter would be regarded with anger and jeal- 
ousy by Russia. Milan’s abdication has been 
received with delight by the latter Power. Rus- 
sians always regarded him as an Austrophile, 
while his son and wife are well known to be quite 
subservient to the Russian party. It is impossible, 
then, not to regard this abdication as a victory 
for Russia and a great blow to Austrian in- 


fluence in the Balkans. It must not, however, 
be forgotten that whatever may be the feelings 
of official Servia towards Russia and Austria, 
it is clear that the Servian people are quite 
as unwilling to be governed by Russia as by 
Austria. Russia’s voice may be heard in the 
Cabinet and Parliament, but without actual con- 
quest, and that can never be achieved without a 
Europe conflagration, the Servians will never sub- 
mit to have Russians rulers over them. Just now the 
Servians very naturally are jealous of the advances 
made by Austria in the wedge of territory between 
Servia and Montenegro, but if Russia imagines 
that therefore Servia is willing to fall into her 
arms an easy prey, she will find her’ mistake. 
The position of Austria, geographically and poli- 
tically, is an unfortunate one. With a very small 
seaboard, she is surrounded on allsides by Powers 
which may at any moment be her deadly enemies. 
Germany covers her whole northern and part 
of her western boundary; the Balkan States 
lock her in on the south and south-west, and 
Russia is gradually encircling her eastern and 
south-eastern frontiers with octopus-like arms. 
Friends of Austria would be more hopeful as to 
her future could they see unity in her internal 
affairs and a desire on all hands to be faithful to 
the Empire. So far is this from being the case, 
that we find -parties in Austria just as bitterly 
opposed to each other asare Germany and France. 
The Bohemians and the Slavs generally are the 
avowed friends of Russia and haters of Germany, 
and therefore haters of the official party in Austria, 
which is German in blood and language. The 
Emperor is hampered by the enormous influence 
of the Pope and the clerical party in Austria, and 
altogether anything like a united and enlightened 
policy seems quite out of the question at present. 

Patliament has opened in a rather stormy 
fashion, The Parnell Commission, Mr. Balfour’s 
régime in Ireland, and now the huge vote for the 
Navy will all supply fuel to the flame. With re- 
gard to the latter it is proposed to spend 213 mil- 
lions in building the following ships within the 
next four years :—Eight first class ships with 14,000 
tons displacement (that is, the largest ships ever 
made in England), two second class of 9,000 tons, 
Q cruisers of 7,300 tons, 29 cruisers of 3,400 tons, 
four of 2,600 tons, and 18 torpedo gunboats of 
735 tons each, that is 70 vessels ii all with a dis- 
placement of 318,000 tons. Of course, members 
of the Peace Society and uncompromising oppo- 
nents of the Government will fight tooth and nail 
against any and every expenditure in this direc- 
tion, but if I am not mistaken the vote will meet 
with the support of the leaders and the moderate 
men in the Opposition. Our navy is sufficient to 
defend the coast of England, butit is admitted by 
all who take the trouble to think about the matter 
that in time of war it is not enough that we are 
able to keep the enemy out of British waters ; we 
must also be able to defend our colonies, to pro- 
vide convoys for our mercantile marine, and gene- 
rally to keep the sea open for our food supplies, 
without which England could not exist for many 
weeks, - 


Two interesting articles have just appeared in 
The Times, the first from a correspondent and the 
second a leading article on the subject matter of 
the first. I append them to this letter. 


A fortnight ago our Philadelphia Correspondent 
announced that a_ supplementary treaty of com- 
merce between the United States and Japan had been 
signed in the latter country on February 20. Its terms 
have not been made public, and ratification by the 
Senate at Washington is requisite before it can come 
into operation. But little deubt is felt, either in Japan 
or in America, that the stipulations will be accounted 
satisfactory, and be sanctioned, A Correspondent 
writes to us this morning on the subject, pointing out 
that the result was to have been expected. He has 
little difficulty in filling in the bare outline furnished 
to us from the other side of the Atlantic. ‘The United 
States Government, he is satisfied, will have consented 
to resign for its subjects in Japan their immunity from 
Japanese municipal !aws in consideration of admission 
to entire commercial citizenship. Japan has promised 
foreigners within its dominions the privileges allowed 
to strangers in the British Empire and the American 
Republic, if the Mikado be permitted to exercise 
over them the authority which is enjoyed by 
other rulers in their territories. Under the new 
treaty it may be taken for granted that Americans 
will be free to travel without passports, and to 
reside, and dispose of their goods, where they 
please. This, our Correspondent of to-day believes, 
will be in the circumstances an exclusive liberty. 
Traders of other nationalities, he assumes, will be 
confined, as now, to their treaty ports. The only ques- 
tion is whether the favoured-nation clauses of the older 
treaties do not prevent Japan from the enlargement of 
American rights without an identical boon to States 
with which those conventions were concluded. Accord- 
ing to our Correspondent, the prevailing opinion of 
international jurists is against the relevancy of the 
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favoured-nation stipulations in such a case. Of that 

we cannot but think there would be a grave question. 

On the surface it is somewhat hard to perceive how 
Japan is to make a surrender of restrictions of which 
any ally, with a treaty in the usual form, will be debar- 

red from claiming the advantage. At the same time, 

the Department of State at Washington may be trusted, 

as our Correspondent says, to support the contrary 
construction, Itis unlikely that Japan in its present 
mood will be deterred from insisting on its freedom. 
"There can be one issue alone to the controversy, ‘The 
Powers, to which unrestricted intercourse with Japan 
is of impo:tance, will have eventually to succumb to the 
demands of the Mikado's advisers. ‘That will be ac- 
complished ungraciously, and in a way to leave behind 

it a sense of soreness, which might have been used as 

an occasion for manifesting international goodwill 
and confidence. . 
Our Correspondent is one of those friendly coun- 
sellors who have no desire to sugar the pill of 
unpalatable admonition, Japan, he contends, has 
be.n forced into this species of underhand compact 
with one Power, to the incidental detriment of the 
rest. Very honestly it sought formerly by a candid 
arrangement with the whole to escape from a situation 
intolerable to its proper national pride, and no less 
generally inconvenient than unnecessary. It had resort 
to a conference of representatives of the troop of 
c. untries towards which it has diplomatic obligations. 
When it was clearly impracticable to obtain a rea- 
sonable and united agreement from the incuhesive 
mass, the Mikado’s Ministers would have been content 
to procure the assent of the four or five great Powers. 
No partial unanimity of the sort could, it was dis- 
covered, be arrived at. 
resulted in a state of things not unfairly described by 
our Correspondent as one of hopeless and incompre- 
hensible entanglement. Its single practical effect was 
the political overthrow of the strongest and most 
cordial advocate in the Japanese nation of unfettered 
intimacy between Javan and the whole civilized world. 
It might have been supposed that England, at all 
events, would have had nothing to regret in the 
catastrophe but the invincible obstinacy of its fellow 
treaty Powers in preferring the letter to the spirit. In 
our Correspondent’s judgment, which unfortunately 
seems to rest on irrefutable testimony, British di- 
plomacy is principally liable for the miserable em- 
barrassivent. England is accused of having opposed 
as long as it could all Japanese efforts to put the ques- 
tion in a course of positive decision by the body of 
foreign States, At last, when it could no longer with. 
stand the pressure of the Japanese Government, and 
acquiesced in a conference, it is alleged to have been 
among the most reluctant and suspicious instead of 
the willing ard amiable members, It had and has the 


with Japan, Between the Japanese an 
exists a peculiar warmth of kindliness and sympathy. 
‘Yhere is no exaggeration in asserting that Japan would 
have accepted British aid towards securing the con- 


cession it craves with an emotion of especial pleasure 


and gratitude. The opportunity has been sacrificed 
gratuitously. Antbody without an invincible prejudice, 
+ and obstinacy of assurance that nothing but his own 


likings is worth regarding, must have recognized long 


since the futility of struggling against the Japanese 
determination to be accorded the ordinary liberties 
of a civilized Power. ‘Though British diplomatists 
and Foreign Secretaries had even with reason preferred 
a‘continuance of the actual relations between Japa. 
nese authority and foreign residents within its 
territorial confines, they ought to have understood 
they would have to give way, and to have studied how 
to yield with grace. 

‘To most Kinglishmen who have watched the progress 
of Japan, it will appear that the immunities of foreig- 
ners in the Mikado’s empire are of inconsiderable 
value. ‘The Japanese Government is animated by an 
earnestness of resolution to approve its conduct to 
civilized Western nations, which is ample security 
against administrative and judicial violence. Japan 
has always expressed its pegfect readipess to intruduce 
additional safeguards to cover difference of sentiment 
and usages between its own citizens and foreigners. 
Though there had been no return for the abandonment 
of existing exceptions to the tenour of Japanese 
municipal jurisdiction, Englishment in Japan need not 
have been greatly concerned if the capitulations had 
been waived. Many of them would have gone on living 
in the empire in blissful »unconsciousness that their 
rights had been changed. In fact, the Japanese have 
constantly professed their willingness to pay for the 
modification of foreign franchises on a liberal and gene- 
rous scale, ‘hey ask nothing better than liberty to 
treat foreign friends as equals and brethren, ‘hey wish 
them to be able tothinkthemselves at home. In return 
they simply pray an abdication of securities which 
imply an offensive doubt whether the hosts be not either 

-ignorant savages or oppressors and robbers. No Go- 
vernment is more jealous than the American cf the 
maintenance abroad of due respect for its citizens. If 
it has gladly accepted the invitation of Japan to give 
up extraterritoriality of persons in exchange for the 
resignation by Japin of its tile to insist on extrater- 
ritoriality of merchandise, it doubtless is because the 
old privilege is obsolete and worthless. Any step that 
American negotiators have taken in that direction 
Great Britain may take too without loss of self-esteem 
on account of the act itself. ‘Vhe regret will only be 
for the time which will have to be chosen, and the 


delay. As soonas the conditions of the American 
convention are promulgated there will be 
sauve qui peut among the 
States. 
it should have to join in a promiscuous stampede. 


Correspondent of The Times respecting the new treaty between 


because it shows that Japan is taking active steps to settle the 
treaty revision question in a manner which may not be altoge- 
ther pleasing to all the treaty Powers. 
has been treated us the work of Conferences of representatives 


of all the Powers concerned. 1 J 
sat in Tokio week after week and month after month, and in the 


end it broke up with nothing done. 
15 Powers with 
impossible. 
neighbour, 
anxious to play a prominent part, to get as much as he can and 


to give as little, an : 
completely, for +I] must be brought to agree ad idem at the same 


time. 
others, and if three or four of these, 
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a general 
fifteen or sixteen remaining 
It is not honourable to British diplomacy that 


The information recently communicated by the Philadelphia 


Japan and the United States is interesting in the highest degree, 


Hitherto this revision 
Two years ago such a Conference 


The task of bringing 12 or 
different and couflicting interests into line was 
In such a Conference every man is as ood as his 
and thinks himself much better; every man is 
each one has the power to stop progress 
course, more important than 
such as Great Britain, 
and the United States, were agreed, the 
Japanese might be trusted to deal with the rest themselves. 
But even this limited agreement has not been secured, and so, 
at the end of a large number of meetings of the Conference, 
the Japanese found themselves worse off than they were before, 
because now the hope of securing a general agreement among 
the Powers had to be abandoned. ‘The position was a. very 
simple one, and it must have required some ingenuity to com- 
plicate and twist it as the Tokio Conference did. Treaties 
were made with Japan in 1858 which were doubtless suited 
for the circumstances of that epoch; they contained provisions 
which, although necessary at that time, were nevertheless 
humiliating for that country; the circumstances are now 
wholly changed ; these provisions are, on the admission of all the 
treaty Powers themselves, wholly unnecessary, and i they 
cannot agree to get rid of them. That it must be altered is 
acknowledged ; the shackles, it is agreed, must be struck off; but 
they cannot make up their minds how this should be done. It 
seeus that tne foreigners in Japan are anxious to obtain the 
advantayes promised by revision of the treaties, the Powers are 
agreed that they should be revised, and yet a number of diploma- 
tists of special experience, after spending months over the 
question, leave it ina state of hopeless and incomprehensible 
entanglement. No wonder the Japanese despair of Conferences, 
and cast about fora more excellent way of accomplishing their 
aims and of obtaining that tu which, it is acknowledged on all 
hands, they are entitled, 

The method now adopted seems to be that of see 
separately witlt each Power, anda beyinning has been made with 
the United States, as the country which has alwsys been most 
friendly to Japan, and which has always exhibited its willingness 
to grant her the revision of the treaties wi ich she sought. It is 
probable, therefore, that in the new treaty with the United States 
it will be found that the latter has granted to Japan those tights 
respecting jurisdiction for which she has all along contended, 
and that United States citizens will obtain in return rights of 
trade and residence allover Japan, which have been offered 
already by the Japanese Goverment to all the treaty Powers if 
they agreed to the required moditications. ‘Yo such an arrange- 
ment as this the favoured nation clauses of the present treaties 
conld not apply; this, at least, seems to be the prevailing opinion 
of international jurists, and is certainly the view long held and 
defended by the Department of State in Washigton. ‘Thus Ame- 
rican citizens will be placed ina position of great commercial 
advantage in Japan ; they will-be able to travel without paeeperis 
to reside throughout the interior, carry their wares to the people 
in place of waiting at the open ports for the people to cume to 
them, and will have the privileges usually accorded to foreigners 
in Great Britain or the United States. Meanwhile, their rivals 
will be-confined to the few treaty ports, and if they do business 
in the interior it must be through American citizens. It is 
easy to see that this state of things canvot last long; other 
Powers will gradually come to the same arrangement, and thus 
the problem of treaty revision will be settled in the manner 
desired by Japan. If 17 Powers alt together cannot agree upon a 
satisfactory treaty with Japan, each one will probably be brought 
to agree upon ene satisfactory to itself. Japan has applied the 
old story of the bundle of sticks, and she has found ready assist- 
ance in the United States. ‘The old policy of ‘‘ diplomatic co- 
operation”? among all the Powers having treaties in Japan dis- 
appeared ten years ayo; about that time America made an 
independent treaty with Japan, which was, however, rendered 
nugatory by the insertion of a provision that it was not 
to come into effect unless all the other Powers agreed to 
similar treaties No such provision, it is safe to predict, 
will be found inthe new treaty; and if Europeans lose by its 
operation—as they certainly will, untess their Goveenments agree 
to similar treaties, for it will tend to throw the Japanese foreign 
trade into American hands—they .have only to blame their 
diplomatic representatives in Japan, whose absurd tinkering has 
forced that country to strike out a course for herself. ‘To us in 
England this treaty should canse special reproach; this country 
has always been the leader in Japan; we have always been the 
most strenuous opponents to granting the wishes of the japanese 
Government, and when ultimately we did give way, and were 
followed by the other Powers whose interests were smaller, we 
were so timid and hesitating, we so hedged our gift round with 
conditions and provisos and limitations, that it was found 
useless, Our scheme was impracticable, and now the matter is 


Certain Powers are, 0! 


Germany, France, 


practically settled over our heads by the United States, because 


the American diplomatists were shrewder, more farseeing, bolder, 
and more gencrous men than our own: In any case, if Japan has 
succeeded in cutting the Gordian knot in this way, most people 
in this country who are acquainted which Japanese questions 
will heartily rejoice, and their only regret will be that this tirst 
treaty is with the United States and not with Great Britain. 


London, March 2oth. 


Two commercial cases of the very highest im- 
portance are at present engaging the attention of 
the Court of Appeal. Of the first, Vaglianov. The 
Bank of Erigland, V hope to give a full account in 
my next letter, before which time judgment will be 
given. ‘The other case is one very well known to 
you, namely the case of the Mogul Steam Ship- 
ping Company, which appeals from a decision 
of the Lord Chief Justice. You know all the bear- 
ings of the case; the arguments are now concluded, 
but judgment is not yet given. It would be pre- 
sumptuous of me to say how the case will go, but 
having heard the comments of the judges in the 
Comt of Appeal, UT should not be in the least 
surptised to find Lard Coleridge's judgment re- 
versed. Sir Henry James opened the case for the 
appellants, and [have rarely heard a clearer state- 
ment cf a most difficult case. lis argument 
occupied close on three days. On the opposite 
side were Sir Chatles Russeil, Sir Horace Davey, 
and Mr, Finlay. Strange to say, Sir Charles took 
litle, if any, part in the case. He is not at home 
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when there are no witnesses and when the Court, 
he addresses is not a jury but Uhree judges; dry 
points of commercial law are not his forte. But 
Sir Horace Davey is just the opposite. As a 
popular lawyer he is nowhere; he is an absolute 
nonentity; but in the philosophy of law and in 
arguing a dry legal point he is as far the superior 
of Sir Charles Russell, as the latter is his superior in 
cross-examining a witness or in addressing a jury. 
Sir Horace’s manner of speech is most painful 
to a listener who is not interested in legal 
matter; but a lawyer cannot but listen with the 
deepest attention to the ex-Solicitor-General. His 
voice is as weak and poor as it could well 
be, his presence is not in his favour, and to add 
to this, he speaks slowly as if he were always 
thinking when on his feet, but on the other hand, 
and this is shown by the close attention which the 
judges pay to his arguments, few, if any, of our 
present generation of lawyers are his equal in dry 
lechnical argument, Withhimis Mr. Finlay, who 
is commonly regaided as the very ablest of the 
menu who have stepped into the front rank within 
the past two or three years, I do not think that 
in commercial law he has any superior, save, per- 
haps, the Attorney-General, and this is proved by 
the fact that he was on both the great cases [have 
named. ‘The Appeal Court before which the 
Mogul case was tried consisted of Lord Esher (Sir 
Balliol Brett), Lords Justices Bowen and Bry—as 
strong a Court as could be had, I think, and what- 
ever their decision will be, I do not think it will be 
upset if the case is ever carried to the House of 
Lords. Meanwhile, judgment is reserved, and, as 
the case is of such vast importance, it will Le some 
days at least before their Lordships deliver it. 
Nothing is spoken of in financial circles but the 
collapse of the Comptoir d’Escompte of Paris. It 
was known some time ago that this bank had suf- 
fered heavily by unfortunate speculations during 
the recent copper mania in France, but no one 
ever dreamt that its affairs were in such a bad 
condition as they now are proved to be. The first 
tude awakening shareholders and depositors re- 
ceived was when it became known that M. Den- 
fert-Rochereau, the manager, had committed 
suicide, and of course the very worst construction 
was put upon this, and a tegular panic ensued 
which has not by any means yet yibsided. It is 
not yet quite certain how deeply involved the 
Comptoir d’Escompte is in the very heavy losses 
that have taken place in copper speculation, but it 
is said that not only has the whole reserve of the 
Bank been swamped, that is, close on one nillion 
pounds stetling, but also its capital has been 
seriously trenched upon, It is not easy to under- 
stand why the directors of the Bank allowed them- 
selves to be drawn into suppotting this ring. On 
the face of it the attempt to “corner” the whole 
copper supplies of the world was monstrous. 
Strong as were the Comptoir _d’Escompte and the 
speculators who attempted the feat, their success 
was from the first completely improbable. At 
the outset, indeed, some success was altained, 
for the speculators confined their operations to 
Chili bars, and so long as their efforts were 
merely local there is no doubt that they made 
large profits and were pretty secure (from loss. 
But- that they succeeded in raising the price 
to £60 a ton of that for which they only paid 
£38 did not satisfy them. Having tasted of the 
sweets of sixty or seventy per-cent. profits they 
spread their net wider and’ attempted to get pos- 
session of and control all the copper supplies of the 
world. Even at the outset, this wild scheme was 
successful to a marked extent, due of course to the 
enormous capital at the command of the specula- 
tors, which was believed, a few weeks ago, to be 
practically limitless, and so we find copper forced 
up as high as £85 a ton, and even for afew days it 
reached £102. High priceslasted for many months, 
but at length matters went against the syndicate. 
Fresh mines were opened ; consumers were un- 
willing to buy at the ridiculous sum then charged for 
the article, and those who were in the secret some 
months ago knew thata crash could not long be 
staved off. The first indication was a tremendous 
and sudden fall in the value of Rio Tinto shares; 
Ufe next was the startling fall in the shares of the 
Comptoir d’Escompte, and then came-a run on the 
Bank. So far it has Leen able to keep its doors 
open, and perhaps by the help that has been given 
from other quarters, it will succeed, though shat- 
tered and with broken credit, in tiding over the 
difficulty. ‘The latest news from Paris on this 
point says that besides the advance of £4,000,000 
by the Bank of France, Messrs. Rothschild have 
given 3,000,000 fr., the Credit Foncier 2,000,000 [v., 
the Bank of France an additional 20,000,000 fr., 
and other sums amounting in the aggrejate, ex- 
clusive of the £4,000,000, to 40,000,000 frs. which 
will be sufficient to save the bank from judicial 
liquidation. Altogether the financial condition of 
France is uot just now a very prospeious one, 
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The Panama Canal has swallowed up millions of 
French capital without giving any return or even 
hope of a return; millions more have gone to 
Russian bonds, which are said to be only a little 
less doubtful than the Panama Canal shares, and 
now come the heavy losses over the copper syndi- 
cate and the Comptoir d’Escompte. 

For the present the Parnell Commission has 
dropped ont of public attention by the close of the 
case for The Times and the adjournment for a 
fortnight which was necessary to enable counsel to 
prepare the defence of the Parnellites. The pause 
thus made, and the peace that reigns everywhere 
after the tempest that raged since the flight of 
Pigott, gives those who are not bound up in the 
political quarrels of the day an opportunity of 
looking back upon the case for the accusers. 
What the reply of the accused will be itis not 
possible to tell, Their ardent friends in England 
say that there is nothing for them to answer, now 
that the letters have been shown to be forged. 
Mr. Parnell does not, however, share this view, and 
we shall have, I believe, an attempt made to meet 
the case of The Times atevery point. Thus, the 
first branch was that of violent speeches in Ireland 
and their connection with outrages in that country 
during the past ten years. The delivering of 
these speeches cannot be contradicted, but milder 
speeches and those advocating peaceable methods 
have been vead, and itis probable that evidence 
will be produced to show that crime was tife in 
Ireland before the land war, which was started by 
the present Parliamentary party, began. Besides, 
evidence will be produced to show that the plethora 
of crime in the years 1879-84 was due, not to the 
advice of the Irish leaders and to their aiding and 
aietting, but to the tyranny of the landlords ; that 
is, that it was hunger and high rents which drove 
the people to commit outrages, the commission of 
which no one can deny. This defence will, if 
taken (and itis the only defence that I can see 
open to the accused on this particular point), open 
up the whole question of the relations of landlord 
and tenant in Ireland, and if not kept within 
bounds will lead to almost endless disputes ; for if 
the Parnellites produce tenants who were harshly 
treated by their landlords, Zhe Times will, [ im- 
agine, produce rebutting evidence in the persons 
of these landlords themselves to explain the severi- 
ties exercised on the tenants, With regard to this 
branch of the case I may say at once that nota 
few of the members of Parliament will have very 
great difficulty when in the box in explaining their 
violent language, or their presence on platforms 
fiom. which vehement incitements to crime were 
delivered. Mr. Parnell is one of the compara- 
tively guiltless in this respect, but Messrs. Dillon, 
O Brien, Harris, and a host of others have their 
work cut out for them if they desire to minimize 
the effect of their strong speeches. Thus | should 
like to hear Mr. Harris’s explanation of the sen- 
tence ‘If the tenant-farmets of Ireland shot down 
landlords like partridges in autumn, Mat. Harris 
would not say one word against it.” T do not 
know whether this is admitted, but I believe it is. 
Do not misunderstand me. Ido not say that the 
Irish members are guilty of the charges made 
against them, that is, incitement to crime and 
wilful association with criminals, but [I merel 
point out that they have a case to meet on which 
very strong evidence has been produced, and the 
disproving of that case is not the trifling matter that 
their friends in England would have us believe. 
With regard to the next most important branch of 
the case, just.as Zhe Times was in great difficulties 
in getting proofs, that is, with regard to the con- 
nection between the Land League and the Fenian 
Brotherhood, so the Parnellites are in a difficulty. 
If they appear anxious to disavow connection with 
the Fenian body they alienate from them a large 
body of their warmest sympathisers; if not, they 
alienate their English sympathisers, who, whatever 
may be thought of them, cannot, as a body, 
have approved the workings of that and other 
kindred sceret societies. ‘Then there is their 
alleged connection with the extreme party in Ame- 
rica and many minor points which require clearing 
up. So that yon will see there is work to be done 
ere the Parneliites can come before the world 
tuly as the injured innocents they are now repre- 
sented to he by their friends. 

Since [ last wrote to you the Kennington elec- 
tion has concluded and with the loss of a seat to 
the present Government, With all the deductions 
that can legitimately be made by the Unionists, 
the fact remains that a victory has been 
gained and a seat won by the Sepatatists, and 
the Home Rulers have good reason to be proud 
of the result. Lo think,. however, they are 
making rather too much of it, and crowing too 
loudly. At the elections of 1885 and 1886 Mr. 
Gent-Davis was returned as the Conservative 
member by a majority of over 400. Mr. Beau- 
foy, his opponent in 1886, is now elected by 


a_ majority of 630 over the Unionist candidate 
Mr. Beresford Hope. No Unionist argument can 
make those figures appear anything but what they 
are, that is, a decided Home Rule victory. It 
must, however, be recollected that the comparisons 
between the contest of ’86 and that of last’ weck 
are not fair, Mr. Gent-Davis was a local man; 
so was Mr. Beaufoy, and the latter is also a large 
employer of labour in the borough. Mr. Beres- 
ford Hope is a complete stranger. The Unionist 
cause was undoubtedly damaged by the circum- 
stances under which Mr, Gent-Davis resigned. 
He had been imprisoned by Mr. Justice North for 
not paying over certain trust moneys that were in 
his possession, and that he had thus, whether 
wittiirgly or unwittingly I do not know, committed 
fraud, was made the utmost of by the Gladstonian 
campaigners of the borough. That a large num- 
ber of voters were unwilling to identify themselves 
with the cause which had lately been represented 
by a gentleman convicted of fraud, was natural 
though hardly logical, and Mr. Beresford Hope 
found this fact weigh heavily against his chances. 
The Ze Deums of the Home Rule press about the 
death-blow to the Government, the instant victory 
of Home Rule, and the crushing of the base, 
bloody, and brutal Balfour, all because one seat has 
been won, are of course, mere rubbish. The Govern- 
will temain in office as long as it has a majority in 
the House of Commons, and that is, in all human 
probability, UID its six years have expired. Three 
years have not yet run, and before three more 
have elapsed the whole political world may be al- 
tered here. Ina full House the Government can 
muster a majority of about ninety, as strong and 
compact a majority as any ministry has had at its 
back in recent years. Meanwhile, Parliament is 
as busy as it can be. The wrongs of Irish patriots, 
the increase of the Navy, and a hundred other 
questions will keep our legislators from mischief 
for a little time to came. Amongst other motions 
is to be made one, | believe, condemning the At- 
torney-General for his conduct of the Parnell case. 
I cannot imagine any but vehement party men 
taking part in this gratuitous attack on owe of our 
most popular and able lawyers. Political rancour 
carries sane men so far that they never can 
keep their personal animosity against an op- 
ponent out of sight. They say that first of 
all an Attorney-General should not have private 
practice. To that the answer is obvious. We 
would never get a first class man if he were 
not permitted to enjoy his private practice. It 
is ridiculous to expect a man to give up £30,000 a 
year for the sake of £12,000. In the next place 
they say that he should not have accepted a_ brief 
in the Parnell case. At the very worst, and this T 
do not fot a moment admit, he made a mistake in 
so doing ; and our Parnellites are so spotless and 
innocent that they will not be cuntent ifa man is 
not hounded from office because he had made a 
mistake. So far as I know it has never been a 
tradition amongst the English Bar that a law 
officer of the Crown should refuse a brief because 
some political opponents are amongst the accused, 
Che truth is that any weapon of attack that comes 
to hand, no matter how disused or how filthy, is 
taken up by the Parnellites if only it will serve in 
the smallest degree to damage the Government. If 
the Parnellites complain of Sir Richard Webster's 
conduct of the case, | can understand them; it 
was a great deal too able for their taste. They 
say that he knew the letters were forperies ; but 
thatis rubbish, Already they are busy appoint- 
ing his successor; they will force him to resign, you 
know. Thope the respectable Gladstonians will 
not allow themselves to be drawn into this personal 
attack on the leader of the Bar by their more fiery 
and unprincipled allies. 


possession of a press and types exempts an indivi- 
dual from the laws of propriety and the usages of 
polite life. He has been in the habit of applying 
such epithets as thief, knave, and liar to those who 
differ with him on the tariff or the currency, and 
people think we had better keep that amiable 
variely of the genus American athome. ‘The re- 
jected editor retaliates upon his opponents in the 
Senate by publishing a five column article, in 
which the dirty linen of the Republican party is 
pretty thoroughly washed. ‘his has led to a de- 
sire that more of Mr. Harrison’s nominees should 
be rejected, in order that further Jight shail be 
shed on the career of the apostles of boodle. 

Mr. Harrison may now look forward to eight 
months of comparative peace and leisure. ‘That 
period will elapse before he has again to confront 
Conpress, and though he must expect to be mo- 
lested by office seekers, he has ingeniously ma- 
naged to throw so large a share of his patronage 
to the delegations in Congress that he can always 
refer disappointed applicants to their representa- 
tives for consolation, He has pretty generally 
complied with the requests of Senators and Re- 
presentatives, and in this has presented a 
marked contrast to his precedessor, who seemed 
to make a point of refusing to appoint men with 
political backing. ‘Toward the close of his ad- 
ministration, it was fatal for an applicant to Mr. 
Cleveland to have the support of his Senators and 
Representatives; the event gocs a long way to 
explain the personal unpopularity of the ex Pre- 
sident. Mr. Harrison is not going to err in this 
direction. He has tried to please everybody ; if 
any are in the dumps, they cannot blame him. 

‘The danger of a war between the United States 
and Germany in the waters of Samoa has been 
averted by a storm which wrecked both belligerents. 
On 15th ult., a typhoon drove two of the three 
American vessels at Apia upon the reef, and sent 
the Nipsic ashore; it destroyed all three of the 
German gunboats. ‘The only vessel in port which 
escaped the fury of the gale was the British man- 
of-war Calliope, which managed to get to sea. 
Her escape has led to some angry comment in this 
country and in Germany. If English men-of-war 
can ride out storms in which our fleets are wrecked, 
we had better get Englishmen to command the 
U.S. Navy, and our Teutonic friends had better 
follow the example. Poor Captain Schoonmaker 
is beyond the reach of Court-Martials, but Ad- 
miral Kimberly will have to answer to a Court of 
Inquiry for the loss of his ships, “The Emperor 
of Germany has iceued a proclamation in which he 
intimates that Divine Providence is the party to 
blame in the matter. But at Washington, the 
authorities will expect Kimberley and his brother 
officers to show that they did all that good sailors 
could, and that the Calliope's escape is simply due 
to her good luck. Meanwhile, the Samoan Con- 
ference meets at Berlin next week, and those who 
are in Mr. Blaine’s secrets expect a stalwart an- 
nouncement of American doctrine. 


Another speck of trouble appears on the horizon 
in the direction of Belting's Sea. ‘The new ad- 
ministration, under the lead of Mr. Blaine and Mr, 
Wihdom, reilerates the old orders forbidding seal- 
ing on the high sea of Behring, and it is announced 
that this time Englishmen shall be excluded as’ 
wellas Americans. ‘The announcement is received 
with a grim smile by Admiral Heneage, who is 
now in this port, on board his flagship “ziftsure. 
He merely says thathe will himself visit Behring’s 
Sea thissummer. [think Iam enabled to inform 
your readers that he will not allow a single vessel 
flying the British flag to be molested by a U.S. 
revenue cutter, and if the Beary atlempts lo carry 
out the instructions which are now posted up iti 
the Custom House, the Admiral wil capture her, 
and send her in charge of a prize crew to Victoria, 
B.C. At least that is the present outlook—which 
is liable to be altered by a back-down either at 
London or at Washington, ‘The Admiral says 
that this country has no more right to pro- 
claim a monopoly of Behring’s Sea than the 
Pacha of Algiers had to proclaim a monopoly of 
the Mediteranean, three quarters of a century 
since. [It would be almost a joke if this country 
should diift into a war with England in order to 
swell the profits of a corporation consisting of Mr. 
Blaine, Mr. Windom, and a handful of Jews. 

It is probable that the greatest living tragedian 
—unless the palm should be awarded to Henry 
Ihving—has made his last appearance on the stage. 
Ou Wednesday last, Edwin Booth was playing 
“ Othello,” at Rochester, New York. At the close 
of the second act, his voice became thick, he stag- 
gered, and fell into the arms of his friends, stricken ~ 
by paralysis. He was taken to his hotel, and has 
since been conveyed to his house in New York 
city; the doctors say he will recover, as people 
generally do, from the first paralytic stroke. 
But it is evident that his mastery over his 
voice and his limbs has been so shaken that he 


LETTER FROM SAN FRANCISCO. 
+o-—--—- 
(From our SpectaL CorRESPONDENT.) 


. San Francisco, April 6th, 

The Srnate adjourned sine die on ‘Tuesday, 
after having confirmed all the Presidential appoint- 
ments, except that of Murat Halstead as Mini- 
ster to Germany. Halstead was rejected by 
the votes of Republican Senators whom he had 
savagely traduced in his paper—the Cincinnati 
Commercial—for daring to differ with him on mea- 
sures of public policy. He would probably have 
been confirmed, in obedience to a feeling that his 
past offences might be condoned, but for a speech 
of Senator Evarts of New York, who argued that 
aman so intemperate in language and so intolerant 
of differences of opinion, was an unfit person to be 
entrusted with the conduct of our relations with 
Germany at the present time. The general feeling 
is that the Senate is right. Halstead belongs to 
the school of hectoring editors who act as if the 
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favoured-nation stipulations in such a case. Of that 
we cannot but think there would be a grave question. 
On the surface it is somewhat hard to perceive how 
Japan is to make a surrender of restrictions of which 
any ally, witha treaty in the usual form, will be debar- 
red from claiming the advantage. At the same time, 
the Department of State at Washington may be trusted, 
as our Correspondent says, to support the contrary 
construction, It is unlikely that Japan in its present 
mood will be deterred from insisting on its freedom. 
"There can be one issue alone to the controversy. ‘The 

- Powers, to which unrestricted intercourse with Japan 
is of importance, will have eventually to succumb to the 
demands of the Mikado’s advisers. ‘That will be ac- 
complished ungraciously. and ina way to leave behind 
it a sense of soreness, which might have been used as 
an occasion for manifesting international goodwill 
and confidence. : 

Our Correspondent is one of those friendly coun- 
sellors who have no desire to sugar the pill of 
unpalatable admonition. Japan, he contends, has 
be n forced into this species of underhand compact 
with one Power, to the incidental detriment of the 
rest. Very honestly it sought formerly by a candid 
arrangement with the whole to escape from a situation 
intolerable to its proper national pride, and no less 
generally inconvenicnt than unnecessary. It had resort 
to a coiference of representatives of the troop of 
countries towards which it has diplomatic obligations. 
When it was clearly impracticable to obtain a rea- 
sonable and united agreement from the incuhesive 
mass, the Mikado's Ministers would have been content 
to procure the assent of the four or five great Powers. 
No partial unanimity of the sort could, it was dis- 
covered, be arrived at. The Conference at Tokio 
resulted in a state of things not unfairly described by 
our Correspondent as one of hopeless and incompre- 
hensible entanglement. Its single practical effect was 
the political overthrow of the strongest and most 
cordial advocate in the Japanese nation of unfettered 
intimacy between Javan and the whole civilized world. 
It might have been supposed that fingland, at all 
events, would have had nothing to regret in the 
catastrophe but the invincible obstinacy of its fellow 
treaty Powers in preferring the letter to the spirit. In 
our Correspondent’s judgment, which unfortunately 
seems to rest on irrefutable testimony, British di- 
plomacy is principally liable for the miserable em. 
harrassment. England is accused of having opposed 
as lung as it could all Japanese efforts to put the ques- 
tion in a course of positive decision by the body of 
foreign States. At last, when it could no longer with. 
stand the pressure of the Japanese Government, and 
acquiesced in a conference, it is alleged to have been 

among the most reluctant and suspicious instend of 
the willing and amiable members, It had and has the 
: i i jal_intercourse 
with Japan, Between the Japanese and British peoples 
exists a peculiar warmth of kindliness and sympathy. 
‘Yhere is no exaggeration in asserting that Japan would 
have accepted British aid towards securing the con- 
cession it craves with an emotion of especial pleasure 
and gratitude. ‘Ihe opportunity has been sacrificed 
gratuitously, An¢gbody without an invincible prejudice, 
2 and obstinacy of assurance that nothing but his own 
likings is worth regarding, must have recognized long 
since the futility of struggling against the Japanese 
determination to be accorded the ordinary liberties 
of a civilized Power. ‘lhough British diplomatists 
and Foreign Secretaries had even with reason preferred 
a‘continuance of the actual relations between Japa- 
nese authority and foreign residents within its 
territorial confines, they ought to have understood 
they would have to give way, and to have studied how 

to yield with grace. 

To most Mnglishinen who have watched the progress 
of Japan, it will appear that the immunities of foreig- 
ners in the Mikado’s empire are of inconsiderable 
value. The Japanese Government is animated by an 
earnestness of resolution to approve its conduct to 
civilized Western nations, which is ample security 
against administrative and judicial violence. Japan 
has always expressed its pegfect readipess to introduce 
additional safeguards to cover difference of sentiment 
and usages between its own citizens and foreigners. 
Though there had been no return for the abandonment 
of existing exceptions to the tenour of Japanese 
municipal jurisdiction, Englishment in Japan ‘need not 
have been greatly concerned if the capitulations had 
been waived. Many of them would have gone on living 
in the empire in blissful .unconsciousness that their 
rights had been changed. In fact, the Japanese have 
constantly professed their willingness to pay for the 
modification of foreign franchises on a liberal and gene- 
rous scale, ‘They ask nothing better than liberty to 
treat foreign friends as equals and brethren, They wish 
them to be able tothinkthemselves at home. In return 
they simply pray an abdication of securities which 
imply an offensive doubt whether the hosts be not either 

ignorant savages or oppressois and robbers. No Go- 
vernment is more jealous than the American cf the 
maintenance abroad of due respect for its cit-zens. If 
it has gladly accepted the invitation of Japan to give 
up extraterritotiality of persons in exchange for the 
resignation by Japin of its title to insist on extrater- 
ritoriality of merchandise, it doubtiess is because the 
old privilege is obsolete and worthless, Any step that 
American negotistors have taken in that direction 
Great Britain may take too without loss of self-esteem 
on account of the act itself. Vhe regret will only be 
for the time which will haye to be chosen, and the 


delay. As soon as the : 
convention are promulgated there will be ne 
sauve qui peut among the fifteen or sixteen remaining 


States. 
it should have to join in a promiscuous stampede. 
cs e 


Correspondent of The Times respecting the new treaty between 


because it shows that Japan is taking active steps to settle the 
treaty revision question in a manner which may not be altoge- 
ther pleasing to all the treaty Powers. 
has been treated ws the work of Conferences of representatives 
of all the Powers concerned. 
sat in Tokio week after week and month after month, and in the 
en it broke up with nothing done. 
1§ Powers with different and couflicting interests into line was 
impossible. In such a Conference every man is as ,ood as his 
neighbour, 
anxious to play a praminent part, to get as much as he can and 
to give as little, an 
completely, for «Il must be brou, 
time. 
others, and if three or four of these, 
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conditions of the American 
a general 


it is not honourable to British diplomacy that 


.The information recently communicated by the Philadelphia 


Japan and the United States is interesting in the highest degree, 


Hitherto this revision 


Two years ago such a Conference 


The task of bringing 12 or 


and thinks himself much better; every man is 
each one has the power to stop progress 
ht to agree ad idem at the same 
course, more important than 
such as Great Britain, 
Germany, France, and the United States, were agreed, the 
Japanese might be trusted to deal with the rest themselves, 
But even this limited agreement has not been secured, and so, 
at the end ofa large number of meetings of the Conference, 
the Japanese found themselves worse off than they were before, 
because now the hope of securing a general agreement among 
the Powers had to be abandoned. The position was a,very 
simple one, and it must have required some ingenuity to com- 
plicate and twist it as the Tokio Conference did. Treaties 
were made with Japan in 1858 which were doubtless suited 
for the circumstances of that epoch; they contained provisions 
which, although necessary at that time, were nevertheless 
humiliating for that country ; the circumstances are now 
wholly changed ; these provisions are, on the admission of all the 
treaty Powers themselves, wholly unnecessary, and he they 
cannot agree to get rid of them. That it must be altered is 
acknowledyed ; the shackles, it is agreed, must be struck off; but 
they cannot make up their minds how this should be done, It 
seens that tne foreigners in Japan are anxious to obtain the 
advantayes promised by revision of the treaties, the Powers are 
agreed that they should be revised, and yet a number of diploma- 
usts of special experience, after s ending months over the 
question, leave itin a state of hopeless and incomprehensible 
entanglement. No wonder the Japanese despair of Conferences, 
and cast about fer a more excellent way of accomplishing their 
aims and of obtaining that to which, it is acknowledged on all 
hands, they are entitled, 

The method now adopted seems to be that of negotiatin 
separately with each Power, and a beyinning has been made with 
the United States, as the country which has alwsys been most 
friendly to Japan, and which has always exhibited its willingness 
to grant ber the revision of the treatics which she sought. itis 
probable, therefore, that in the new treaty with the United States 
it will be found that the latter has granted to Japan those rights 
respecting jurisdiction for which she has all along contended, 
and that United States citizens will obtain in return rights of 
trade and residence allover Japan, which have been otiered 
already by the Japanese Goverment to all the treaty Powers if 
they agreed to the required modilications. ‘To such an arranye- 
ment as this the favoured nation clauses of the present treaties 
could not apply; this, at least, seems to be the prevailing opinion 
of international jurists, and is certainly the view long held and 
defended by the Department of State in Washigton. ‘hus Ame- 
rican citizens will be placed ina position of great commercial 
advantage in Japan; they will’be able to travel without passports 
to reside throughout the interior, carry their wares to the people 
in place of waiting at the open ports for the people to cume to 
them, and will have the privileges usoally accorded tu foreigners 
in Great B in or the United States. Meanwhile, their rivals 
will be confined 40 the few treaty ports, and if they do business 
in the interior it must be through American citizens. It is 
easy to see that this state of things canvot last long; other 
Powers will gradually come to the same arrangement, and thus 
the problem of treaty revision will be settled in the manner 
desired by Japan. If 17 Powers alt together cannot agree upon a 
satisfactory treaty with Japan, each one will probably be brought 
to agree upon une satisfactory to itself. Japan has applied the 
old story of the bundle of sticks, and she has found ready assist- 
ance in the United States. ‘The old policy of ‘* diplomatic co- 
operation’? among all the Powers having treaties in Japan dis- 
appeared ten years ago; about that time America made an 
independent treaty with Japan, which was, however, rendered 
nugatory by the insertion of a provision that it was not 
to come into effect unless all the other Powers agreed to 
similar treaties No such provision, it is safe to predict, 
will be found in the new treaty and if Enropeans lose by its 
operation—as they certainly will, unless their Goveenments agree 
to similar treaties, for it will tend to throw the Japanese foreign 
trade into American hands—they .have only to blame their 
diplomatic representatives in Japan, whose absurd tinkering has 
foreed that country to strike out a course for herself. ‘To us in 
England this treaty should cause special reproach; this country 
has always been the leader in Japan; we have always been the 
most strenuous opponents to granting the wishes of the Japanese 
Government, and when ultimately we did give way, and were 
followed by the other Powers whose interests were smaller, we 
were so timid and hesitating, we so hedged our gift round with 
conditions and provisos and limitations, thatit was found 
useless, Our scheme was impracticable, and now the matter is 
practically settled over our heads by the United States, because 
the American diplomatists were shrewder, more farseeing, bolder, 
and more generous men than our own: In any case, if Japan has 
succeeded in cutting the Gordian knot in this way, most people 
in this country who are acquainted which Japanese questions 
will heartily rejoice, and their only regret will be that this first 
treaty is with the United States and not with Great Britain. 


Certain Vowers are, 0 


London, March 2oth. 


Two commercial cases of the very highest im- 
portance are at present engaging the attention of 
the Courtof Appeal. Of the first, Vaglianov. The 
Bank of Enigland, L hope to give a tull account in 
my next letter, before which ume judgment will be 
given. ‘he other case is one very well known to 
you, namely the case of tle Mogul Steam Ship- 
ping Company, which appeals from a decision 
of the Lord Chief Justice. You know all the bear- 
ings of the case; the arguments are now concluded, 
but judgment is not yet given. It would be pre- 
sumptuous of me to say how the case will go, but 
having heard the comments of the judges in the 
Court of Appeal, UT should not be in the least 
surprised to find Lord Coleridge’s judgment re- 
versed, Sir Henry James opened the case for the 
appellants, and [have rarely heard a clearer state- 
ment of a most difficult: cause. Tis argument 
occupied close on three days. On the opposite 
side were Sir Charles Russeil, Sir Horace Davey, 
and Mr, inlay. Strange to say, Sir Chatles took 
litle, if any, part in the case. Me is not at home 
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when there are no witnesses and when the Court, 
he addresses is not a jury but 
points of commercial law are not his forte. 
Sir Horace Davey is just the opposite. As a 
popular lawyer he is nowhere; he is an absolute 
honentily 5 


three judges; dry 
But 


but in the philosophy of law and in 
arguing a dry legal point he is as far the superior 
of Sir Charles Russell, as the latter is his superior in 
cross-examining a witness or in addressing a jury. 
Sir Horace’s manner of speech is most painful 
to a listener who is not interested in legal 
matter; but a lawyer cannot but listen with the 
deepest attention to the ex-Solicitor-General. His 
voice is as weak and poor as it could well 
be, his presence is not in lis favour, and to add 
to this, he speaks slowly as if he were always 
thinking when on his feet, but on the other hand, 
and this is shown by the close attention which the 
judges pay to his arguments, few, if any, of our 
present generation of lawyers are his equal in dry 
technical argument. Withhimis Mr, Finlay, who 
is commonly regarded as the very ablest of the 
meu who have stepped into the front rank within 
the past two or Unee years. I do not think that 
in commercial law he has any superior, save, per- 
haps, the Attorney-General, and this is proved by 
the fact that he was on both the great cases I have 
named. The Appeal Cout before which the 
Mogul case was tried consisted of Lord Esher (Sir 
Balliol Brett), Lords Justices Bowen and Fry—as 
strong a Court as could be had, I think, and what- 
ever their decision will be, I do not think it will be 
upset if the case is ever carried to the House of 
Lords., Meanwhile, judgmentis reserved, and, as 
the case is of such vast importance, it will Le some 
days at least befose their Lordships deliver it. 
Nothing is spoken of in financial circles but the 
collapse of the Comptoir d’Escompte of Paris. It 
was known some time ago that this bank had suf- 
fered heavily by unfortunate speculations during 
the recent copper mania in France, but no one 
ever dreamt that its affairs were in such a bad 
condition as they now are proved to be. The first 
rude awakening shareholders and depositors re- 
ceived was when it became known that M. Den- 
fert-Rochereau, the manager, had committed 
suicide, and of course the very worst construction 
was put upon this, and a regular panic ensued 
which has not by any means yet subsided. It is 
not yet quite certain how deeply involved the 
Comptoir d’Escompte is in the very heavy losses 
that have taken place in copper speculation, but it 
is said that not only has the whole reserve of the 
Bank been swamped, that is, close on one million 
pounds stetling, Lut also its capital has been 
seriously trenched upon. It is not easy to under- 
stand why the directors of the Bank allowed them- 
selves to be drawn into supporting this ring. On 
the face of it the attempt to “corner” the whole 
copper supplies of the world was monstrous. 
Surong as were the Comptoir d’Escompte and the 
speculators who attempted the feat, their success 
was from the first completely improbable. At 
the outset, indeed, some success was attained, 
for the speculators confined their operations to 
Chili bars, and so long as their efforts were 
merely local there is no doubt that they made 
large profits and were pretly secure tfrom loss. 
But. that they succeeded in raising the price 
to £60 a ton of that for which they only paid 
£38 did not satisfy them, Having tasted of the 
swects of sixty or seventy per-cent. profits they 
spread their net wider ‘and’ attempted to get pos- 
session of aod control all the copper supplies of the 
wold. Even at the outset, this wild scheme was 
successful to a marked extent, due of course to the 
enormous capital at the command of the specula- 
tors, which was believed, a few weeks ago, to be 
practically limitless, and so we find copper forced 
up as high as £85 a ton, and even for a few days it 
reached £102. High priceslasted for many montis, 
but at length matters went against the syndicate. 
Fresh mines were opened; consumers were un- 
willing to buy at the ridiculous sum then charged for 
the atticle, and those who were in the secret some 
months ago knew thata crash could not long be 
staved off. The first indication was a tremendous 
and sudden fall in the value of Rio Tinto shares; 
Uie next was the startling fall in the shares of the 
Comptoir d’Escompte, and then came-a run on the 
Bank. So far it has Leen able to keep its doors 
open, and perhaps by the help that has been piven 
from other quartets, it will succeed, though shat- 
tered and with broken credit, in tiding over the 
difficully. ‘The latest news from Paris on this 
point says that besides the advance of £ 4,000,000 
by the Bank of France, Messrs. Rothschild have 
given 3,000,000 fr., the Credit Foncier 2,000,000 fr., 
the Bank of France an additional 20,000,000 fr., 
and other sums amounting in the aggregate, ex- 
clusive of the £4,000,000, to 40,000,000 frs. which 
will be sufficient to save the bank from judicial 
liquidation, Altogether the financial condition of 
Irance is not just now a very prosperous one. 
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The Panama Canal has swallowed up millions of 
French capital without giving any return or even 
hope of a return; millions more have gone to 
Russian bonds, which are said to be only a little 
less doubtful than the Panama Canal shares, and 
now come the heavy losses over the copper syndi- 
cate and the Comptoir d’Escompte. 

For the present the Parnell Commission has 
dropped ont of public attention by the close of the 
case for The Times and the adjournment for a 
fortnight which was necessary to enable counsel to 
prepare the defence of the Parnellites. The pause 
thus made, and the peace that reigns everywhere 
after the tempest that raged since the flight of 
Pigott, gives those who aie not bound up in the 
political quarrels of the day an opportunity of 
looking back upon the case for the accusers. 
What the reply of the accused will be itis not 
possible to tell, Their ardent friends in England 
say that there is nothing for them to answer, now 
that the letters have been shown to be forged. 
Mr. Parnell does not, however, share this view, and 
we shall have, I believe, an attempt made to meet 
the case of The Times atevery point. Thus, the 
first branch was that of violent speeches in Ireland 
and their connection with outrages in that country 
during the past ten years. The delivering of 
these speeches cannot be contradicted, but milder 
speeches and those advocating peaceable methods 
have been read, and it is probable that evidence 
will be produced to show that crime was tife in 
Ireland before the land war, which was started by 
the present Parliamentary party, began. Besides, 
evidence will be produced to show that the plethora 
of crime in the years 1879-84 was due, not to the 
advice of the Irish leaders and to their aiding and 
abetting, but to the tyranny of the landlords ; that 
is, that it was hunger and high rents which drove 
the people to commit outrages, the commission of 
which no one can deny. This defence will, if 
taken (and itis the only defence that I can see 
open to the accused on this particular point), open 
up the whole question of the relations of landlord 
and tenant in Treland, and if not kept within 
bounds will lead to almost endless disputes ; for if 
the Parnellites produce tenants who were harshly 
treated by their landlords, Zhe Times will, Lim- 
agine, produce rebutting evidence in the persons 
of these landlords themselves to explain the severi- 
lies exercised on the tenants. With regard to this 
\nanch of the case I may say at once that nota 
few of the members of Parliament will have very 
great difficulty when in the box in explaining their 
violent language, or their presence on platforms 
from which vehement incitements to crime were 
delivered. Mr. Parnell is one of the compara- 
tively guiltless in this respect, but Messrs. Dillon, 
O Brien, Harris, and a lost of others have their 
work cut out for them if they desire to minimize 
the effect of their strong speeches. Thus 1] should 
like to hear Mr. Harris’s explanation of the sen- 
tence ‘If the tenant-farmers of Ireland shot down 
landlords like partridges in autumn, Mat. Harris 
would nol say one word against it.’ T do not 
know whether this is admitted, but T believe it is. 
Do not misunderstand me. I do not say that the 
Irish members are guilty of the charges made 
against them, that is, incitement to crime and 
wilful association with criminals, but I merel 
point out that they have a case to meet on wich 
very strong evidence has been produced, and the 
disproving of that case is not the trifling matter that 
their friends in England would have us believe. 
With regard to the next most important branch of 
the case, just.as Zhe Times was in great difficulties 
in getting proofs, thatis, with regard to the con- 
nection between the Land League and the Fenian 
Brotherhood, so the Parnellites are in a difficulty. 
If they appear anxious to disavow connection with 
the Fenian body they alienate from them a large 
body of their warmest sympathisers; if not, they 
alienate their English sympathisers, who, whatever 
may be urought of them, cannot, as a body, 
have approved the workings of that and other 
kindred sceret societies. ‘Then there is thei 
alleged connection with the extreme party in Ame- 
rica and many minor points which require clearing 
up. So that you will see there is work to be done 
ere the Parnellites can come before the world 
uuly as the injured innocents they are now repre- 
sented to he by their friends. 

Since I last wrote to you the Kennington elec- 
tion has concluded and with the loss of a seat to - d 
the present Government. With all the deductions | Commercial—for daring to differ with him on mea. 
that can legitimately be made by the Unionists, | sures of public policy. He would probably have 
the fact remains that a victory has been | been confirmed, in obedience to a feeling that his 
gained and a seat won by the Separatists, and | past offences might be condoned, but for a speech 
the Home Rulers have good reason to he proud] of Senator Evarts of New York, who argued thal 
of the result. I think,. however, they are|amanso intemperate in language and so intolerant 
making rather too much of it, and crowing too | of differences of opinion, was an unfit person to be 
loudly. At the elections of 1885 and 1886 Mr. | entrusted with the conduct of our relations with 
Gent. Davis was teturned as the Conservative} Germany at the present time. The general feeling 
member by a majority of over 400. Mr, Beau-|is that the Senate is right. Halstead belongs to 
foy, his opponemt in 1886, is now elected by ‘the school of hectoring editors who act as if the 


a_ majority of 630 over the Unionist candidate 
Mr, Berestord Hope. No Unionist argument can 
make those figures appear anything but what they 
are, that is, a decided Home Rule victory. It 
must, however, be recollected tlvat the comparisons 
between the contest of ’86 and that of last weck 
are not fair. Mr. Gent-Davis was a local man; 
so was Mr. Beaufuy, and the latter is also a large 
employer of labour in the borough. Mr. Beres- 
ford: Hope isa complete stranger. The Unionist 
cause was undoubtedly damaged by the circum- 
stances under which Mr. Gent-Davis resigned. 
He had been imprisoned by Mr. Justice North for 
not paying: over certain trust moneys that were in 
his possession, and that he had thus, whether 
willingly or unwittingly I do not know, committed 
fraud, was made the uimost of by the Gladstonian 
campaigners of the borough, That a large num- 
ber of voters were unwilling to identify themselves 
with the cause which had lately been represented 
by a gentleman convicted of fraud, was natural 
though hardly logical, and Mr. Beresford Hope 
found this fact weigh heavily against his chances. 
The Ze Deums of the Home Rule press about the 
death-blow to the Government, the instant victory 
of Home Rule, and the crushing of the base, 
bloody, and brutal Balfour, all because one seat has 
been won, are of course, mere rubbish. ‘he Govern. 
will remain in office as long as it has a majority in 
the House of Commons, and thatis, in all human 
probability, ull its six years have expired. ‘Three 
years have not yet run, and before three more 
have elapsed the whole political world may be al- 
tered here. Ina full House the Government can 
muster a majority of about ninety, as strong and 
compact a majority as any ministry has had at its 
back in recent years. Meanwhile, Parliament is 
as busy as it can be. The wrongs of Irish patriots, 
the increase of the Navy, and a hundred other 
questions will keep our legislators from mischief 
for a litle time to came. Amongst other motions 
is to be made one, I believe, condemning the At- 
torney-General for his conduct of the Parnell case. 
I] cannot imagine any but vehement party men 
taking part in this gratuitous attack on owe of our 
niost popular and able lawyers. Pulitical rancour 
carries sane men so far that they never can 
keep their personal animosity against an op- 
ponent out of sight. They say that first of 
all an Attorney-General should not have private 
ptactice. To that the answer is obvious. We 
would never get a first class man if he were 
not permitted to enjoy his private practice. It 
is ridiculous to expect a man to give up £30,000 a 
year for the sake of £12,000. In the next place 
they say that he should not have accepted a brief 
in the Parnell case. At the very worst, and this I 
do not for a moment admit, he made a mistake in 
so doing ; and our Parnellites are so spotless and 
innocent that they will not be content if a man is 
not hounded from office because he had made a 
mistake. So far as I know it has never been a 
tradition amongst the English Bar that a law 
officer of the Crown should refuse a brief because 
some political opponents are amongst the accused. 
Che tuuth is that any weapon of attack that comes 
to hand, no matter how disused or how filthy, is 
taken up by the Parnellites if only it will serve in 
the smallest degree to damage the Government. If 
the Parnellites complain of Sir Richard Webster’s 
conduct of the case, 1 can understand them; it 
was a great deal too able for their taste. They 
say that he knew the letters were forperies ; but 
thatis rubbish. Already they are busy appoint- 
ing his successor; they will force him to resign, you 
know. [hope the respectable Gladstonians will 
not allow themselves to be drawn into this personal 
attack on the leader of the Bar by their more fiery 
and unprincipled allies. 


possession of a press and types exempts an indivi- 
dual from the laws of propriety and the usages of 
polite life. He has been in the habit of applying 
such epithets as thief, knave, and liar to those who 
differ with him on the tariff or the currency, and 
people think we had better keep that amiable 
vatiely of the genus American at home. ‘The re- 
jected editor retaliates upon his opponents in the 
Senate by publishing a five column article, in 
which the dirty linen of the Republican party is 
pretty thoroughly washed. ‘This has led to a de- 
sire that more of Mr. Harvison’s nominees should 
be rejected, in order that further light shall be 
shed on the career of the apostles of boodle. 

Mr. Harrison may now look forward to eight 
months of comparative peace and leisure. “That 
period will elapse before he has again to confront 
Conpress, and though he must expect to be mo- 
lested by office seekers, he has ingeniously ma- 
naged to throw so_large a share of his patronage 
to the delegations in Congress that he can always 
refer disappointed applicants to their representa- 
tives for consolation. He has pretty generally 
complied with the requests of Senators and Re- 
presentatives, and in’ this has presented a 
marked contrast to his precedessor, who seemed 
to make a point of refusing to appoint men witli 
political backing. ‘Toward the close of his ad- 
ministration, it was fatal for an applicant to Mr. 
Cleveland to have the support of his Senators and 
Representatives; the event goes a long way to 
explain the personal unpopularity of the ex Pre- 
sident. Mr. Harrison is not going to err in this 
direction, He has tried to please everybody ; if 
any are in the dumps, they cannot blame him. 

‘The danger of a war between the United States 
and Germany in the waters of Samoa has been 
averted by a storm which wrecked both belligerents. 
On 15th ult., a typhoon drove two of the three 
American vessels at Apia upon the reef, and sent 
the Nipsic ashore; it destroyed all three of the 
German gunboats. ‘The only vessel in port which 
escaped the fury of the gale was the British man- 
of-war Calliope, which managed to get to sea. 
Her escape has led to some angry cominent in this 
country and in Germany. If English men-of-war 
can ride out storms in which our fleets are wrecked, 
we had better get Englishmen to command the 
U.S. Navy, and our Teutonic friends had better 
follow the example. Poor Captain Schoonmaker 
is beyond the reach of Court-Martials, but Ad- 
miral Kimberly will have to answer to a Court of 
Inquiry for the loss of his ships. ‘The Emperor 
af Germany hao iccucd a proclamation in which he 
intimates that Divine Providence is the party to 
blame in the matter. But at Washington, the 
authorities will expect Kimberley and his brother 
officers to show that they did all that good sailors 
could, and that the Calliope's escape is simply due 
to her good luck. Meanwhile, the Samoan Con- 
ference meets at Beilin next week, and those who 
are in Mr. Blaine’s secrets expect a stalwait an- 
nouncement of American doctrine. 


Another speck of trouble appears on the horizon 
in the direction of Belring’s Sea. ‘The new ad- 
ministration, under the lead of Mr. Blaine and Mr. 
Wihdom, reiterates the old orders forbidding seal- 
ing on the high sea of Behring, and it is announced 
that this time Englishmen shall be excluded as 
wellas Americans. ‘he announcement is received 
with a grim smile by Admiral Heneage, who is 
now in this port, on board his flagship Sziftsure. 
He merely says thathe will himself visit Behring’s 
Sea thissummer. [think Iam enabled to inform 
your readers that he will vot allow a single vessel 
flying the British flag to be molested by a U.S. 
revenue cutter, and if the Bear attempts to carry 
out the instructions which are now posted up i 
the Custem House, the Admiral will capture her, 
and send her in charge of a prize crew to Victoria, 
B.C. At least that is the present outlook—which 
is liable to be altered by a back-down either at 
London or at Washington. The Admiral says 
that this country has no more right to pro- 
claim a monopoly of Behring’s Sea than the 
Pacha of Algiers had to proclaim a monopoly of 
the Mediteranean, three quarters of a century 
since. ft would be almost a joke if this country 
should drift into a war with lingland in order to 
swell the profits of a corporation consisting of Mr. 
Blaine, Mr. Windom, and a handful of Jews. 

It is probable that the greatest living tragedian 
—unless the palm should be awarded to Henry 
living—has made his last appearance on the stage. 
On Wednesday last, Edwin Booth was playing 
© Othello,” at Rochester, New York. At the close 
of the second act, his voice became thick, he stag- 
gered, and fell into the arms of his friends, stricken 
by paralysis. He was taken to his hotel, and has 
since been conveyed to his house in New York 
city; the doctors say he will recover, as people 
generally do, from the first paralytic stroke. 
But it is evident that his mastery over his 
voice and his limbs has been so shaken that he 


LETTER FROM SAN FRANCISCO. 
~----—- 
(From our SpeciaL CorreESPONDENT.) 


- San Francisco, April 6th. 
The Senate adjourned sine die on ‘Tuesday, 
after having confirmed all the Presidential appoint. 
ments, except that of Murat Halstead as Mini- 
ster to Germany. Halstead was rejected by 
the votes of Republican Senators whom he had 
savagely traduced in his paper—the Cincinnati 


“creature named Clara Totten, and the jury only 
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of starting the sea was quite smooth. ‘They started 
from the boat-house with the propeller, and not us- 
ing the paddle. When I saw them the second 
time they were using the paddle, but one might . 
have used the paddle and the other the propeller. 

To Mr. Murray—I went down in an open row- 
ing boat, and not in the house-boat. 

H. J. Rothwell, sworn, deponed—I am a bank 
assistant. We all started on Sunday fortnight to 
go to Tomioka. “I was in the six-oared boat. We 
were all one party in different boats, the deceased 
being in the duck-punt. ‘The last I saw of the 
punt was I think off Hommoku ; we were then get- 
ting near Treaty Point. We proceeded to Tomi- 
oka. The sea got up badly when we got about 
half way across Mississipi Bay. On returning 
to Yokohama from the picnic we heard that 
neither of them had returned, and several search 
parties were made up to search the beach as far 
as Tomioka with-the understanding that if any- 
thing was heard they were to inform us at No. 
11. Yesterday about 4 o'clock a messenger came 
from Tomioka and said a body had been found 
there. I went as soon as possible and was 
taken to a place about a quarter of a mile on this 
side of Koshiba, where we found the body lying 
face downwards, guarded by a man sitting by a 
fire. I enquired when it was found, and was told 
about one in the afternoon and that no one had 
been along the beach since ten that forenoon. I 
examined the body as well as I could by lantern 
light and recognised it as Mr. Mansfield. I left 
it in charge of a doctor, the local mayor, and some 
others, and went down for it this morning. I re- 
coguised the body by its shape or form, the hair, 
and the clothes, ‘The face was in the sand and I 
did not move it. This morning I found the name on 
the under vest. I am quite satisfied that it was 
Mr. Mansfield. I could not recognise it by the 
features. I saw no marks of violence, bit the face is 
in a very bad state and the skin was abraded on 
one of the fingers and on the legs. He wore 
shoes. ‘The face had been injured partly by the ac- 
tion of the sea and partly by contact with the rocks. 

To the President—I am a boating man, and 
know the punt very well. I should not care to 
trust myself in it ina very rough sea. I should 
think it fairly safe in ordinary weather—absolu- 
tely so if everything worked well. ‘Ihe propeller 
was liable to break down, and I think one of the 
bearings on this occasion was somewhat out 
of order. They had been out before say half a 
dozen times. Seaweed was liable to get caught in 
the propeller. I have not seen the boat since it 
was brought back. Mr. Mansfield thoroughly 
understood the machinery, and was very confident 
of the powers of the boat. 

Naroka Mitaro deponed—I am a sendo. I know 
the boat in which the deceased went away. I have 
seen it since it was recovered. It is not damaged 
In any respect. 

Mr. Rothwell was recalled at the request of Mr, 
Robinson and asked :—Did Mr. Mansfield ever 
havé a mishap of a similar nature ? 

Witness—Only that once he was caught ona 
trip to Tomioka but got safely to Negishi and 
that gave him great confidence in the boat, 

The room was then cleared in order that the 
jury might consider the evidence, and on the public 
being admitted their verdict was announced. 

The verdict of the jury was to the effect that 
“Herbert William Mansfield came to his death Ly 
accidental drowning in the seanear Yokohama on 
or about the 7th instant”? in which verdict the 
President. agreed. 


witness, deponed—Last night I was on duty at 
the Settlement Police Station. At about  half- 
past eleven or twelve a policeman, sent from the 
station at Kuraki-goii, came and reported that a 
Japanese had found the body of a drowned fo- 
reigner which had been washed up on the shore 
near Nagaura. As soon as [ got the report 
I went to Mr. Hodges, as I thought the body 
might be that of one of the two foreigners who had 
been missing. Mr. Hodges accompanied me 
to the New Oriental Bank, after which he in- 
formed me that it was unnecessary to send any 
one that night and that it would be better to 
have the body conveyed here. I afterwards took 
a policeman and hastened to the place, calling on 
my way at the Kuraki Policé Station, where I 
learned that an inspector had already gone to the 
lace about ten minutes previously. I hired a jinri- 
isha and caught up near Sugita the inspector 
who had started before me. I then hired a fishing 
boat to take us to the place, and in this boat we 
three embarked. ‘The wind being favourable we 
reached our destination about half-past two; on 
arriving there we found a crowd round a fire 
burning on the shore; and there also was the body 
in a box or case. I examined the body which was 
much decomposed. It was dark, and I could not 
make a minute examination, so I waited for dawn, 
and in the meantime rested in a house near 
by; leaving the body in the charge of six 
sendoes. Returning about six o’clock in the morn- 
ing with a doctor and the local Kocho, I again ex- 
amined the body. I made preparations to put the 
body on the fishing-boat, but about nine o'clock a 
steam launch arrived from Yokohama. ‘Ihe body 
was put on board the boat and taken in tow by 
the launch in which were Mr. Rothwell and an- 
other gentleman. | On arriving here we conveyed 
the body at Mr. Rothwell’s request to No. 11. 1 
found on the body 92 cents, which I delivered to 
Mr. Rothwell. On my way to the station from 
No. 11 I reported the death at the Consulate. 

To Mr, Murray—When we examined the body 
it was not clothed with trousers or drawers, but 
had shoes and socks and two shirts, one of linen 
and oneof wool. I remarked it as strange that the 
pants should be off and not the shoes, as if he had 
time to remove the pants he would have taken off 
the shoes first. . 

To Mr. Hoggan—I did not know the body when 
I saw it at Nagaura. 

To the President—The body was much decom- 
posed and we could not distinguish any marks 
except white marks on the legs, which in the doc- 
lor’s opinion were caused by the action of the sea. 
I recognise the body here as the one I brought up 
from Naganra, 

W. W. Till, sworn, deponed—I saw Messrs. 
Mansfield and Breslauer leave the boat-house last 
Sunday fortnight in the duck-punt about half-past 
ten in the forenoon. 1 think [next saw them about 
half-pastone. [ saw what I took to be the punt from 
the beach at Tomioka. ‘They were then about two 
miles on the farther side of Treaty Point. At first 
they were heading towards ‘Tomioka, but when I 
last saw them they were much farther inland and 
the boat was pointing towards Sugita. 

To Mr. Mutray—They were by themselves 
when they left the boat-house ; when I saw them 
afterwards I could only see the paddle and could 
not tell whether there was one or two in the boat. 

Mr. Robinson—I understand it was not rough; 
not a high sea?—No, I would not call it a high sea. 
There did not appear to be any danger whatever, 
T have been across there in much rougher weather, 

Mr. Robinson—In your opinion, the only thing 
lo fear was the wind ?—Yes, I should say so, aud 
the boat becoming unmanayeable. If they had 
proper appliances, Ido not think there would have 
been any danger at all. 

Mr. Hoggan—\Vas there anything besides the 
paddle to propel the punt?—Yes, [ understand 
there was a screw. I did not see it, but I under- 
stand there was a screw, driven by a wheel in the 
centre of the boat. 

To the President—When I saw them. after- 
wards they were using the paddle; I could 
see the splash of the paddle, the sun glancing 
on it, Tam a boating man myself. [saw 
the punt for the first time the morning they 
started. When I got to the boat-house the two 
gentlemen were in the boat paddling about, so I 
only saw them at a distance. I have never seen 
the boat before or since. All that I could see was 
that it was a duck punt, and a pretty big punt 
too. [am notin a position to express any opinion 
about itas a boat. I would not have gone down 
with it myself only with the paddle. With proper 
appliances I would have gone. 

_So you consider they were not properly found 
with this screw propeller and the paddle ?—They 
were all tight so long as they had only ordinary 
weather and the screw was all right. But those 
screws are liable to break down. At the time 


can never appear on the stage again, with a 
feeling of certainty that he can go through his 
part. He is a man of 65, and has led a life of 
indulgence, At one time, his use of stimulants 
threatened to cut short his career ; and more lately 
he has been an extravagant smoker, consuming 
twenty cigars a day. His family have been con- 
nected with theatres for several generations, and 
Kdwin, while still a young man, rose to the top of 
his profession. His fame was world-wide when 
the assassination of Lincoln by his brother, John 
Wilkes Booth threatened to end his career, but 
he lived it down. ‘Two or three years ago, he 
formed a partnership with Lawrence Barrett, and 
the two started a starring tour through the United 
States to play Shakespeare. ‘The partnership has 
either ¢nded or is on the point of ending. Shrewd 
guessers reckoned the net profits of the couple for 
the tour at one million of dollars. 

On ‘Tuesday, the President and Mrs. Harrison 
gavea receptionto Prince and Princess Arisugawa 
‘Takehito of Japan. ‘The whole lower portion of 
the White House was thrown open, and decorated 
with plants and flowers from the conservatory, 
which was brilliantly lit up for the occasion. The 
music was given by the Marine Band, and from 
bine tll eleven a crowd of officials and officers in 
uniform thronged the rooms. Mrs. Harrison was 
assisted by the wives of the Secretaries of State. 

‘There has been a decline in the market value of 
female hearts in the East. Arbuckle, the coffee 
man, had to pay fifty thousand dollars for having 
trifled with the affections of a virgin from Ohio; 
but now, a villainous hotel-keeper in New York 
has utterly blighted the life of a sweet young 


assessed her injuries at $15,000. There were ag- 
gravating circumstances in the case of Arbuckle. 
He had written love letters which he signed 
Bunny, and he had confessed he was a damaged 
article, being’ subject to painful internal dis- 
orders. In Clara’s case, on the other hand, 
the course of true love had run smoothly, 
without drawback in shape of odd nicknames or 
odder disorders: indeed it had run too smoothly 
for the lady’s ultimate happiness. It is seriously 
proposed, in some of the States, to pass a law 
establishing a par value for female hearts, as the 
law appraises human life. In many States, if a 
man is killed in a railroad accident, the company 
has to pay $5,000, neither more nor less, to his 
widow. [fit were understood that the libertine 
who assails a virgin’s purity had to pay a like sum 


A sadder case than that of Clara Totten is 
Verona Baldwin’s. Verona was a young lady 
who, while in search of employment in this city, 
had the misfortune to fall in the way of the 
millionnaire known as Lucky Baldwin, a name- 
sake, but no relation, Baldwin gave her employ- 
ment and seduced her under promise of marriage. 
At the usual time, he threw her over as his 
custom was, and she sued him for damages. 
The jury gave her $75,000. Me obtained a 
new trial, and managed to put it off from 
time to time until the poor girl’s patience was 
worn out. She went to see him, and meeting 
with nothing but insult from the greyhaired se- 
ducer, shot him—in the arm only. He had her 
arrested, and jailed. Meanwhile, it is said that he 
effected some settlement with her lawyers by which 
their fees were paid, while she didn’t receive a 
dollar, Her tribulations prayed upon her mind to 
such an extent that her reason gave way, and 
yesterday she was committed to the Napa asylum 
as an incurable lunatic. At the examination, she 
was so violent that it took two strong men to hold 
her in her chair. She raved wildly about the 
Prince of Wales, whom she charged with all 
manner of crimes, and declared that she was 
Queen Victoria. She interrupted the proceed- 
ings by singing the Rock of Ages, and repeat- 
ing the Lord’s Prayer over and over again. 
There could be no doubt of her mental condition, 
and the Judge made out the warrant for her com- 
mitment. In the meantime, Baldwin announces 
that he will withdraw from the turf, but will con- 
tinue to taise blooded stock, His stables have 
a been source of considerable profit. 


HM’S SUPREME COURT. 
—_— ————->— 
SHANGHAI, OTH APRIL. 


Before R. A. Mowat, Esq. Acting Chief Justice, 
and J.C. Hatt, Esq., Acting Assistant pane 


Between the owners of the British steamship Gla- 
morganshire, Williams, Master (Defendants 
and Appellants), and the Captain, owners, 
and crew of the American ship Clarissa B. 
Carver (Plaintiffs and Respondents). 

Judgment was delivered in this case to-day. 

Mr. R. E. Wainewright for the appellants. 

Mr. W. V. Diummond for the respondents, 
His Lordship in delivering judgment said— 
his is an appeal by the owners of the steamer 
Glamorganshire from a decision of HI.M.’s Comt 
for Japan, confirming the report of the Registrar 
and Merchants as to the amount of damages 
payable by the owners of that vessel in respect 
of a collision near Kobe between her and. the 
Clarissa B. Carver, in which the latter vessel 
was tolally lost on the zth June. ‘The Glamor- 
ganshire was found solely to blame by the 
Court for Japan in a judgment pronounced on the 


THE LATE CASUALTY IN THE BAY. 


a 
Inaurst. 

An inquest was opened on Tuesday on the body 
of Hlerbert William Mansfield, which was re- 
covered the previous night at Nagaura. Mr, J. 
J. Euslie, H.B.M. Consul, presided, and the jurors 
were Messis. A. L. Robinson, E. D. Murray, and 
W. Hoggan. 

After the jury had viewed the body at No. 163, 
Settlement, the following evidence was led. 

KX. Okata, Inspector of Police, who was the first 
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12th October, 1885. That judgment was affirmed 
in this Court on the roth April, 1886. ‘The en- 
quiry before the Registrar in the Court below to 
ascertain the amount of damages, was held in 
July of the same year. His report was excepted 
to by the owners of the Glamorganshire, but it 
was affirmed, with one modification, by the Judge 
in October. An appeal from that decision was 
lodged, but not then prosecuted, presumably 
because the decision in this Court, confirming 
the decree in the principal suit, had itself been ap- 
pealed against to the Privy Council. This latter 
appeal was not, however, brought on for hearing 
in the Privy Council till the 21st March, 1888 
(eighteen months after the record had been te- 
ceived), when it was dismissed. ‘The record of 
appeal on the question of damages was then pre- 
paced in the Court-for Japan and wats teceived 
here in September last, and the appeal itself was 
brought on for hearing last month, [have men- 
tioned these facts, that it may be seen how and 
where the delay between the institution of the 
action and the present proceedings has arisen, 
The petition of appeal of the owners of the Gla- 
moarganshire prays that the judgment of the Court 
below, confirming the Registrar’s report, should 
be varied by amending the Report in three par- 
ticulars, viz. (1) by reducing the value of the 
Clarissa B. Carver to $35,000 Mexican dollars ; (2) 
by reducing the rate of interest on the amounts al- 
lowed to 4 per cent. ; and (3) by calculating the rate 
of exchange between the Mexican dollar and the 
U.S. gold dollar at 80 instead of 76. I will deal 
with the two latter points first, as they can be 
shortly disposed of. And, first, as to the rate of 
exchange. The Registrar converted the amount at 
which he fixed the value of the Clarissa B. Carver 
(viz. 41,264.24 gold dollars U.S. currency) into 
Mexican dollars at 76, that being the rate of the 
day when his report was made. When the claim 
was filed in June, 1886, the Mexican dollar was 
worth 80 cents gold, and it was argued at the 
hearing of the exceptions before the Judge of the 
Court below that such rate, and not 76, should be 
the rate at which the conversion should be made. 
The learned Judge dealt with this point very 
simply and very effectively. He directed that 
the sums which had been allowed in gold should 
stand in gold: “how that,” he added, “ will 
work out at the time of payment, is a mat. 
ver with which neither the Registrar nor the 
Court has at present anything to do.” In this 
Court the appellants renewed their argument: 
their counsel contended that because the value of 
silver had fallen between the date of the claim and 
the date of the Report, and had further fallen 
greatly since then, they would be prejudiced if 
they had to pay in gold the amount in gold at 
which the ship had been valued by the Registrar, 
and they submitted that they should be required 
to pay only such a sum in Mexican dollars as 
would in June, 1886 (when the claim was filed) 
have represented the amount in gold awarded. 
This would have been obviously to make the 
appellants gainers by the fall in exchange, and 
that,at the expense of the respondents, who 
thus would not now get the amount which they 
had been declared entitled to. The point 
was very slrenuously urged, but was practically 
abandoned next day. ‘The learned Judge of the 
Court below, in making that modification in the 
Registrar’s report, put the matter on the proper 
footing, and in my opinion on the only just footing, 
when he directed payment to the respondents in 
gold of the ascertained gold value of their ship; 
any other mode of procedure would have affected 
prejudicially one party or the other, according as 
silver rose or fell in the market. Next, as to the 
rate of interest. It was admitted by counsel on 
both sides before the Registrar that European 
banks in Japan charged 8 per cent. on loans, and 
allowed 5 per cent. on fixed desposits. Counsel 
for the Glamorganshtive contended, however, that 
only 4 percent., the statutory rate in England, was 
chargeable. ‘The Registrar allowed 8 per cent., 
and the Judge confirmed it. The latter says, “1 
think that caseof Ekins v. East India Co. (1 Peere 
Williams 395) shows that the Registrar had power 
to allow the rate of interest ruling here, and this 
was admitted to be 8 percent.” In this Court it 
was arpued that we were bound by the 17th of our 
Admiralty Rules—which begins with these words, 
“In all cases the Court shall appty the Euglish 
Law as administered in Admiralty Courts in Eng- 
land’??—and that no higher rate could be 
allowed than the one alluwed in the Admiralty 
Court at home, which is 4 per cent. I think it 
was also argued that such was the statutory 
rate. Tam not aware of any statute which fixes 
arate of interest in Admiralty causes of damage. 
There has been an invariable practice in the Court 
of Admiralty in England to allow interest (per Sir 
R. Phillimore in the Northumbria, R.L. 3 A. & 
E. at p.g., and see Smith v. Kirby, L.R., 1 


Q.B.D., 131), and the rate usually allowed is 4 
per cent., but there is no higher authority than the 
mere practice. Tt appears to ine very doubtfal 
whether a practice on that point which must have 
had its origin in and must depend upon monetary 
conditions in England, can be considered as patt 
of * English Law” to be applied here without re- 
gard to the conditions of things here; for interest 
is given by way of compensation for the non-pay- 
ment of the damages at the time when they be- 
come due, and the measure of such compensation 
as would be and is fair in) England is not 
necessarily the same anywhere out of England. 
But apart from this consideration, there is another 
sufficient answer to the contention. This Court in 
the exercise of its original jurisdiction in Admiralty 
has hitherto always, and without exception ever 
being taken, allowed 8 per cent., on the ground 
that that rate fainly represented the value of money 
here. It would be impossible, therefore, for me 
now to say that a rate which has been uniformly 
allowed in original Admiralty causes in the Court, 
should not apply to appellate causes, when the 
conditions here and the conditions in the place 
whence the appeal comes, are, so far as the deter- 
inining considerations are concerned, identical. 
Only a decision of the Privy Council can-now make’ 
the rate to be allowed on the Admiralty side of 
this Court the same as that allowed in the Admiralty 
Courtin England. (To prevent a possible mis- 
construction, however, I will say here what [ ob- 
served at the heating: it may be a question 
whether as much as 8 per cent. should continue to 
be allowed here tu future, for if the value of money 
here has latterly decreased, there would be no 
justification for retaining that high rate.) I come 
now to the remaining point—the value of the ship. 
This is always a difficult: question, and here the 
difficulty is greatly increased from the extreme 
paucity of the evidence on the subject—a_ circum- 


‘stance more than once referred to in the reports of 


the Registrar, He and the merchants by whom 
he was assisted, arrived at their estimate of value 
in the following way :—They found as a fact that 
the original cost of the vessel in July, 1876, when 
she was completed, was $80,000 U.S. gold. Mak- 
ing the same deduction for depreciation during 
the first five years of her life that Dr. Lushington 
made in 1862 in the case of the steamship Avaxes, 
they struck off one-sixth of that sum; and for the 
remaining 44 years they deducted 8°/, year by year, 
this being the estimate given by one of the appel- 
lants’ witnesses. They thus arrived at an amount 
of $45,849 as “fan approximate valuation of the 
ship as deductible from her first cost and subsequent 
depreciation.” = From that sum they deducted 
Io per cent. as a fair allowance to make for the 
fall in value of American ships since 1876, and 
so obtained as her probable net value at the 
end of the voyage on which she was lost, $41,264.24 
U.S. gold. ‘Phe learned Judge dealt with the 
Registrai’s report on that point thus :—After 
expressing the opinion that there was sufficient 
evidence tosupport the finding as to the first 
cost of the vessel, he went on to say— With 
regaid to the other objections to the report, it is to 
be remembered that the petitioners must satisfy 
me that the Registrar’s conclusions are clearly 
wrong. This they have not done. . . 
With regard to the value of the ship being rec- 
koned at her market value upon the termination 
of her voyage, I am of opinion that under the cir- 
cumstances of the case this was a proper method 
of computing her value; and the petitioners have 
not satisfied me that the Registrar and merchants 
arrived at a wrong value. As to the rate for de- 
preciation, Iam not satisfied that the Registrar 
was wrong.” After very anxious consideration 
given to the matter, T have come to the conclusion 
not to disturb the finding of the Registrar and 
merchants, confirmed, as it is, by the learned 
Judge of the Court below. No doubt—as is pointed 
out by Dr. Lushington in the case of the Black 
Prince (Lush. at p. §72)—when a right of appeal 
exists, it is the duty of the Court to pass an inde- 
pendent judgment upon the case submitted to it, 
but—as is observed by the same Judge in the case 
of the Jronmaster (Swab. at 443)—‘ It is well- 
known that the Court will never over-rule a report 
of the Registrar and merchants without being per- 
fectly satisfied that upon the evidence which it is 
its duty to take into consideration, the report ought 
not to be maintained.” At one time I confess I 
thought that upon the evidence the report could not 
be maintained. The Registrar and merchants had, 
in the absence of any evidence corroborative of the 
estimate of value given by the master and part- 
owner of the sunken vessel —viz., that had she com- 
pleted her last voyage, her value would have been 
$60,000 U.S. gold—necessarily fallen back upon 
the only other evidence in the case, that adduced 
by the appellants. Of their two witnesses, who 
were both disinterested, the one to whose evidence 
the Registrar and merchants attached the greatest 


weight, was Captain Walker. ‘This penuthemen 
gave his opinion that in the case of such a vessel 
as the Carver was described to him to be, 6 per 
cent. per annum would bea fair amount to write off 
for depreciation for the first 3 years, and from 8 to 
8} percent. for the remainder of the term. He fur- 
ther named $35,000 as ‘fa very fair outside esti- 
mate” (apart from fall of market value of ship- 
ping) ‘of the value of a ship of her class that had 
cost $80,000 nine years before.” It appeared te 
we at first that if the Registrar and merchants had 
adopted either of these bases for their valuation, 
no objection could have been taken; what they 
did, however, was to select one basis, adopt it in 
part only, and then import something else into the 
case ab extra. Here I had difficulty in following 
them. If, it occurred to me, Captain Walker was 
a.safe guide in the matter of the depreciation 
during the latter period, I did not see on what 
principle his evidence should, in the absence 
of any evidence to the contrary, Le rejected 
as to the earlier portion of the time. And 
this view seemed to me to derive confirmation from 
the language used by the Judges in many of the 
reported cases, but after a further search among 
the authorities, IT came upon a very recent one 
which answered thy objection. I refer to the Ber- 
nina, tried in December, 1886, before the President 
of the Probate Division, and reported in 6 Asp. 
Mar. Law Cases, p. 65. In that case the plaintitfs 
had given evidence of damage to cargo to the 
extent of £107 16s. 6d., but the Registrar had, al- 
though there was no evidence whatever given by the 
defendants in contradiction of the plaintiffs’ proof 
of damage, reduced the amount claimed to £52 Ios. 
Objection was taken by the plaintiffs to that reduc- 
tion on the ground that it was entirely arbitrary 
and unsupported, and that it was not justified by 
the evidence. On the argument before the learned 
President, it was argued for the plaintiffs that 
“the Registrar had no right to reduce the plaintiffs’ 
claim for damage to cargo; he was bound by the 
uncontradicted evidence of the plaintiffs, and yet 
he has in fact utterly disregarded it.’ For the 
defendants it was argued that the Registrar was 
entitled to attach such weight to the plaintiffs’ 
evidence as to the damage to cargo as he might 
think fit, and that he and the merchants were in 
the position of a jury, and were justified in bring- 
ing their own experience to bear upon the matter. 
Sir James Hannen said, in giving judgment on that 
part of the case, “On questions of value the Re- 
gistrar and merchants are entitled to use their own 
knawledge and evperionca, and they are not bound 
hard and fast by the evidence whether verbal or 
on affidavit, of any particular witness. . 2. . . 
As to the damage to the cargo, while the affidavit 
puts the damage at a very high figure, the Re- 
gistrar and merchants using their own experience, 
have reduced the amount by 15 per cent. ‘They 
have treated the coal as deteriorated, but have not 
accepted the estimate of deterioration put on it by 
a particular witness. On these points I shall not in- 
terfere with their discretion.” Following this recent 
authority, T shall not interfere with the discretion of 
the Registrar and merchants here; they have repor- 
ted that in their judgment the rate of depreciation 
given by Captain Walker for the first few years 
was too high, and they found what they considered 
a fairer rate inthe rate allowed by Dr. Lushington 
in the Avaxes. ‘The same tule applies, of course, 
to their estimate of 10 per cent. for fall in market 
value of American shipping. ‘That, moreover, is 
a matter on which they are obviously far better 
able to form a correct estimate than I am. I 
need say very little on the question of the original 
cost of the Carver, which was the basis of the 
calculation by which her value was arrived 
at. The Registrar and merchants found as a 
fact, upon the evidence of her master and 
part-owner, Captain Dow, and upon certain 
affidavits filed in support, that she had cost 
$80,000 U.S. gold to build. The learned Judge 
of the Court below thought that the affidavits 
ought not to have been admitted, but he held that 
the evidence of Captain Dow proved all that was 
necessary to support the finding of the Registrar 
and merchants on that point. Ifit were necessary 
to decide the point, I should be disposed to hold 
that the affidavits were rightly admitted before 
the Registrar, but I think it sufficient to say that 
a finding of fact by two tribunals on a question 
on which what evidence there was, was all the one 
way, cannot be here set aside. In the result, then, 
Tconfirm the judgment of the Court below, and 
dismiss the appeal, and [think I must do so with 
costs. Had the appeal been only as to the value of 
the ship, I should have been inclined to follow Dr. 
Lushington’s example in the case of the Clyde (Swa- 
bey at p. 27), and leave each party to pay bis own 
costs, on the grounds which there influenced him— 
viz. that he had entertained a doubt, and had taken 
some time to deliberate in his own mind before he 
came to the conclusion at which he had arrived. 
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But there were two other subjects of appeal here 
—rate of exchange and rate of interest—which in 
my opinion were hardly arguable. |The appellant 
having failed throughout, I must give the respon- 
dents their costs. 


Mr. J. C. Hall, Acting Assistant Judge, said— 
This is an appeal from a decision of the Judge of 
the Court for Japan, confirming a Report, made 
by mein July, 1886, as Registrar of the Court, 
wherein, assisted by merchants, I assessed the 
amount of damages payable by the owners of the 
Glamorganshire lo the owners, master and crew of 
the Clarissa B. Carver, consequent on the loss of 
the latter ship by collision. In that Report the value 
of the ship was found to be $39.757-92, U.S. gold 
and interest was allowed at 8 per cent. Three 
objections were taken in the Court below by 
Counsel for the Defendants, the present ap- 
pellants, to the Report: first, that the value 
of the ship had been fixed too high and should 
have been only $35,000; second, that the rate of 
interest allowed was too high and should have 
been only 4 per cent; and third, that the rate of 
exchange taken in the schedule for the conversion 
of U.S. Gold into Mexican dollars was not the pro- 
per rate;and that a different rate, either that ruling 
at date of collision or at date of claim brought, should 
havebeentaken, Onthehearing of these objections 


the Judge confirmed the report as to the value of 
the ‘ship and the rate of interest, and as to the 
question of exchauge, he ordered that the items 
allowed in U.S. Gold should be confirmed in gold 
and those allowed in Mexican Silver dollars con- 


firmed in silver. [tis against that decision that 


the present appeal is brought. In the petition, the 
grounds of appeal alleged are the three above-men- 
tioned objections, “ and the further ground that the 
Registrar’s Report was made in Mexican dollarsand 
notingold,” I shall deal wito this so-called “further 
ground”? first. In so far as it may be allowed to 
pass asa correct statement, it amounts, at most, 
to a mere technicality, of too trivial significance to 
furnish a reasonable ground for appealing ; espe- 
cially after the learned Judge in the Court below 
had effectually disposed of it by ordering that the 
amounts stated in the Report in gold should be con- 
firmed in gold and those stated in silver confirmed 
in silver. But to what extentis it correct to say that 
the Report “ was made in Mexican dollars and not 
in gold?” ‘The negative clause of the statement 
seems Lo me to be untenable. On referring to the 
Report itself 1 find that the value of the ship is 
ae 


“SS, gold only, and not_in Mexican 
dollars: and the same 1s true of the other three 


items claimed and allowed in gold, the stores and 
spare equipment, the freight, and the masters’ 
effects. And in the schedule annexed to the Re- 
port, showing in summary the heads of claim and 
amounts allowed in and by the Report, I find that 
the values of each of these four items are stated 
aud allowed in U.S. gold and not in Mexican dol- 
lars. ‘This “further ground” for bringing the 
present appeal is therefore only partially corrett 
in point of fact; and, in so far as it is true, it can- 
not, it appears to me, be distinguished in point of 
argument from the third objection to the Report, 
namely, that relating to the rate of exchange as 
mentioned in the Schedule. That the question of 
the rate of exchange is not, in my opinion a sub- 
stantial ground of appeal I have already intimated 
in saying that it was effectually disposed of by 


the order of the Judge in the Court below; and in 


the course of the argument before us this view of 
the matter was at length admitted by Counsel for 


the appellants to be correct. ‘here are, in reality, 
therefore, only two subjects of appeal to be dealt 
with, the value of the ship and the rate of interest. 


In support of the contention thatthe value of the 


ship was fixed too high, four grounds are set forth 
in the petition of appeal. The first is that certain 


evidence, to wit, three affidavits sworn in this 


United States by the builder and three other per- 


sons acquainted with the ship, was improperly ad- 


mitted. This objection, however, even if allowed, 
as it was in the Court below, does uot carry much 
weight, inasmuch as the fact proved by the affi- 
davits, viz., the first cost of the skip, was suffi- 
ciently proved without them = by the’ evidence 
of Leroy Dow. ‘The second ground was expressly 
abandoned in this Court by the appellants’ Coun- 
sel and therefore need not now be considered. 
The third ground takes exception to the calcula- 
tion as being based on the prabable value of the 
ship at the end of the voyage, ‘irrespective of her 
value at the time of the collision when from the 
evidence she would have been worth much less.’’ 
‘That the proper date was the end of the voyage 
for which she was freighted does not seem open 
to doubt, in view of the dictum of Sir R. Philli- 
more in the case of the Northumbria L. R.3 A.1 
KE. 6.12, which has been followed in cases since. 
No doubt the value of the Carver would have been 
considerably less in Japan at the time of the colli- 
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sion than in New York at the end of the voyage; 
but, even apart from the authorities just cited the 
principle of restitutio in integrum required that 
place no less than time should be taken into ac- 
count in estimating the market value of the ship. 
The fourth ground is that the reductions of 1/6 for 
depreciation in five years, and of ten per cent. for 
fall in market between 1876 and 1885 are insuffi- 
cient. On this head I shall merely remark that 
neither the arguments used nor the authorities 
cited to us by the appellants’ counsel seem to me 
to go beyond raising a doubt; they do not make 
out even a primd facte case for opening the Re- 
port. There remains, then, the question of the 
rate of interest. As it was admitted ag the refer- 
ence that 8 per cent. was the usual rate charged 
by banks at Yokohama for the loan of money on 
good security, any lower rate would not have put 
the owners of the sunken ship in as good a posi- 
tion as they were in before the loss. On these 

rounds [ am of opinion that the appeal should 

e dismissed with costs.—W.-C. Daily News. 


Sir Ropert Hart AND HIS WONDERFUL 


We publish below Mr. .Norman’s letter to the 
Pall Mall Gasette and the other Journals repre- 
sented by him, on the subject of the Chinese 
Customs :— 


“The I. G.”’ ‘These letters, meaningless at 
home, call up instantly in the mind of every 
foreigner in China a very distinct and_ striking 
image—they are as familiar here in the Far East 
as H.R.H. or D.T. are tohome., Anda remark- 
able proportion of those who hear them tremble. 
For the tmage is that of the benevolent despot, 
whose outstretched hand unites or severs the 
Celestial Kingdom and the outside batbarian 
world; through whose fingers five hundred millions 
of dollars have run into the coffers of the Son of 
Heaven, and never a one of them stuck; to whom 
the proudest Chinamen that ever wore pigtail 
turns for advice in difficulty or danger when other 
helpers fail; who has staved off a war by writing 
a telegram; who has declined with thanks the 
roferred dignity of an Envoy Extraordinary and 

iniste®” Plenipoténtiary of Her Britannic Ma- 
jesty; who has ringed China round with an ad- 
ministralive commercial organization the whole 
world cannot surpass ; who, finally, born to struggle 
for the poet’s bays, has laboured late and early all 
his life over dollars and duties, with a diplomatic 
nut which other people have failed to crack, thrown 
to him now and then for relaxation, ‘The I. G.” 
signifies a person and a post: the former is Sir 
Robert Hart, K.C.M.G., the latter is Inspector. 
General of the Iinperial Chinese Maritime Customs. 
And the transcendence of the Customs Service in 
China may be judged from the fact that a Com. 
missioner once took personal affront and quitted 
the sacred edifice when a missionary implored the 
Almighty to “deliver this people from their wicked 
customs.” Just as Mrs. Gladstone is said to have 
interpreted a pious allusion to One above” asa 
polite reference to her husband in the drawing- 
room upstairs. 

After the above, I fear it will seem an anti- 
climax to say that Sir Robert Hart is far and 
away the most interesting and influential foreigner 
in China, ‘To begin with, his power is enormous. 
Chinese, sa far as his own field is concerned, is 
much the same as English to him, and with the 
Tsung-li Yamén he has the influence which thirty 
years of close dealing with Chinese officials gives 
him, backed by the proud boast that they have 
never regretted taking his advice. Then he handles 
the service he has created from nothing to one 
which employs neatly 3,000 people, presides over an 
annual foreign’ trade of 188,000,000 dollars, collects 
twenty million dollars a year, clears 22,000,000 
tons of shipping annually, and lights 1,800 miles 
of coast, exactly as an engineer handles a machine 
he has constructed—just as tenderly and just as 
ruthlessly. And yet very few of the men whose|the Legation a messenger caught him with a tele- 
livelihood and prospects are absolutely and at|{gram. le stopped a moment and opened it—a 
every moment in his hands, without the possibility | despatch from Lord Granville offering him the 
of appeal or even protest, would willingly see any | Post of British Minister to China. He accepted 
body else in his place. The mere irresponsibility after much hesitation, and his appointment ts 
of the “I. G.” would ruin most men. ( 
Robert owes all his success to his free hand. Does|his own request the matter was kept secret at 
he learn of an old friend or schoolmate fallen upon |home while arrangements were making for the 
eviltimes? ‘Send your boy to me,” he telegraphs, | succession to his position as the head of the 
and the youngster’s future depends then only upon | Customs Service. Meanwhile, a Conservative go- 
his own ability and industry, When there was a] vermment succeeded to office in England, and 
articularly bad piece of work to be done by one of | telegrams from the Foreign Office kept asking 
is subordinates in delimiting the new Tongking-!“ May we not publish the appointment?” Sir 


{April 27, 1889. 


Chinese frontier—months of lonely labour, in 
savagery and solitude, with never a breath 
to draw that might not bring fever with it, whom 
did he send? His brother. Yet his avowal of 
nepotism is refreshingly frank, ‘I have never,” 
he says, “advanced a worse man over a better, 
yet if promotion is due to one of two men of 
equal deserts, and one of them is of my own 
flesh and blood,.it would be simply unnatural 
to pass him over.” More then once already 
he has brought out the son of some com- 
panion of his boyhood, seen him grow up in 
the service from student to Commissioner, save 
his competency and retire, leaving his benefactor 
and chief still working the same number of hours 
every day at his desk. But he rules with a des- 
potism that a Tzar might envy. Any subordinate 
reported tu the “I. G.” by. a Commissioner of 
Customs of one of the Ports, for drunkenness or 
discrediting the service in any way, is instantly 
dismissed. But a Commissioner who should be 
discovered to have reported a subordinate, un- 
justly would be fired from his high post as soon 
as a telegram could reach him. His secretary 
and representative in England, Mr. Duncan Camp- 
bell, C.M.G., who has already distinguished 
himself in diplomacy on behalf of China and his 
chief at Paris and Lisbon, is expected to be 
absolutely impersonal in putting all applicants 
through ‘their preliminary examination; but in 
return, and as a sop to nature, he is permitted to 
send out one of his own friends, otherwise properly 
qualified, to a certain number of impartial ap- 
pointments. So the benevolent despotism works. 
Sir Robert Hart left the Consular Service for 
the Customs—it was barely in existence then— 
in 1859, and in 1863 he became Inspector-General. 
And during the thirty years that have intervened 
he has been home twice, once for twelve months 
and once for six—that is, he has had in his 
whole lifetime less holiday than one of his sub- 
ordinates gets every five years. He has never 
been to the Western Hills, a few miles away, to 
which all the foreigners in Peking retreat in sum- 
mer, and he has never even seen the Great Wall, 
two days’ journey distant. But next spring, he 
says, he is certainly going home. ‘ Pooh,’’ say 
people in the Customs Service, when I tell them 
this; ‘he’s been ‘going home in the spring’ for 
the last ten years.” As for the services he ren- 
dered to China, to England, and to the world, the 
statesmen of Europe know them very well, and it 
would take a volume to tell them to others. 
Besides the creation of the Customs Service itself, 
which will be his immortality, to take the latest 
example, it was he alone who concluded the treaty 
between France and China. All negotiations had 
failed and matters looked very black and threaten- 
ing. Then, as usual the Ministers of the Tsung- 
li Yamén came to Sir Robert. He agreed to take 
up the task on his two invariable conditions—that 
he should havea free hand, and that his connection 
with the affair should be kept a profound secret 
tll he either succeeded or failed. Then nego- 
ciations be gan by telegraph in cipher between his 
“den” in Peking and the Quai d’Orsay, and 
very awkward ones they were. Month after 
month they proceeded, and at last, when 80,000 
taels had been spent in telegrams, tle end was 
reached, the Protocol was signed in Paris, and Sir 
Robert got into his chair and went to the Tsung-li 
Yamén. The Ministers were there and he sat down 
to acup ofteawiththem. By and by he remarked, 
with the apparent indifference of the Oriental 
diplomat, “It is exactly nine months to-day since 
vou placed the negotiations with France in my 
vands.” "And the child is born!” instantly 
cried one of the Ministers, seeing the point and 
delighted at the truly Chinese way of conveying 
the information, And the funny part of the 
business was that all this time a special French 
envoy had been residing at Vientsin, chafing at 
the slow progress he was making, and not having 
the least idea that other negotiations had been 
on foot untithe received word from home that 
he might return, as all was arranged. He was 
so angry that he would not speak to Sir Robert. 
After sending the last telegram settling the 
French business, Sir Robert went to the funeral 
sérvice of Sir Harry Parkes, the British Minister, 
who" had just died. Ashe entered the chapel of 
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Work In CHINA. 


Peking, 30th November, 1888. 


Yet Sir] ceived the Queen’s Signature on May 3, 1885. At 
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Robert had seen, however, by this time that the 
Customs Service would suffer severely if he left it 
at that time, and this was more to him than any 
other honour in the world. He therefore tele- 
graphed, “ Must I keep it?” and Lord Salisbury 
teplying in very complimentary terms that he was 
free to do exactly as he thought best, he finally 
declined, the Empress, as his official reply truly, 
but perhaps inadequately, explained, preferring 
that he should remain. 

I have said that the statesmen of Europe are 
well aware of Sir Robert Hart’s services, and the 
proof of this is that there are few civilians so de- 
cored as he. In England a Conservative go- 
vernment made him C.M.G., and a Liberal one 
added the K.C.M.G. Sweden made him a 
Chevalier of the Order of Gustavus Vasa; Bel- 
gium, a Commander of the Order of Leopold; 
France, a Grand Officer of the Legion of Honour; 
Italy, a Grand Officer of the Crown of Italy: 
Austria sent him the Grand Cross of the Order 
of Francis Joseph; America has presented him 
with several medals of Republican appreciation ; 
Portugal has decorated him with the Military 
Order of Christ; the Emperor of China has con- 
ferred upon him the coveted peacock’s feather and 
the Order of the Double Dragon; and his Orange 
friends at Belfast—his native place—will no 
doubt be much interested and pleased to learn 
that he is, by direct gift fron the Pope—nothing 
less than “sub annulo piscatoris”—a Commander 
of the Papal Order of Pius IX. As for knowledge 
of China and the Chinese, there is no one living 
who can compare with him, and I learned more 
of the inner working of celestial affairs during the 
fortnight that I had the honour of being his guest, 
than years of simple residence could have afforded. 

The “I. G.”’ and Sir Robert Hart, however, are 
two very different people. ‘1 was calling upon 
Lady Hart one day,” said a lady to me, “and as 
I wished to speak with Sir Robert I was shown 
into his office. I found the ‘I. G.’ there. Oh, it 
was terrible—I covered my face and fled!” The 
distinction has indeed been admitted by himself. 
He is not Jekyll and Hyde, but he is certainly 
post and person. Among the many verses he has 
written at different times I have seen one which 
avows the fact, Heine-like both in substance and 
form. It is called ** The Twin Hearts,” and tells 
how serious and unchanging one heart is, while 


“ The other heart’s a monthly rose; 

It blossoms oft and smells so sweetly ; 
It flowers and fades—before one knows 

It buds, it dies—does both completely !” 


The secret by which Sir Robert Hart has accom- 
plished so much is an extraordinary devotion 
to method, most extraordinary of all for an Irish- 
man. This is a subject on which he is far from 
averse to giving good advice to men younger 
than himself, and on which, too, he establishes an 
immediate entente cordiale with his guests. 
“Your early tea,” he says, “will be brought to 
you when you ring your bell—please ring it once 
only, holding the button pressed while you can 
count three. Then will it be convenient to you to 
tiffin at twelve sharp? Because if not, I will tiffin 
myself at twelve sharp and order your tiffin to be 
served at any hour you like. I tide from three 
to five—there is always a mount for you if you 
wish it. Dinner at half-past seven sharp, and 
I must ask you always to excuse me at eleven.” 
The consequence is that everything runs like 
clockwork in Sir Robert’s household, and a 
guest is perfectly at home from the start. But 
the above methodity is nothing, in comparison. 
In the dining-room there is a big wicker chair, 
always covered with a rug, so that you cannot 
sit down in it. In that chair the master of the 
house has had his tea every afternoon for thirty 
years. Upon a shelf stands a large blue and 
white cup. Out of that he has drunk his tea for 
thirty years. And by employing the odd moments 
that his “boy ”’—who is punctuality ilself—has 
kept him waiting each day in that chair for that 
cup, he has managed during the last year or two 
to read the whole of Lucan’s Pharsalia! Of 
course he has kept‘a diary since he could hold a 
pen. To test his preciseness I made a point of 
standing each day behind my door, watch in hand, 
till the clock struck twelve or half-past seven. 
Then I walked in to the central hall from my own 
side of the house. Sure enough the door opened 
opposite me and my host walked in from the other. 
It was like watching for a transit of Venus, or 
waiting for the apostles to come out of the clock at 
Strasburg at noon. And as I fiud I have not said 
a word of his outer man I may conclude these per- 
sonalities by saying that he is of medium height 
and slight build, rather bald, with a kind, thought- 
ful and humorous face, a low voice, a shy and 
punctilious manner; that he isa most entertaining 
companion, a teller of countless good stories, fond 
of fun and merry company, devoted to his chil- 
dren—as well he may be, a player of the violin 
and ‘cello, and a host whose care and thought- 


fulness for his guests are feminine in their insight 
and famous in their execution, 

And what, in a word, is this Customs Service? 
It is simply the collection of all their Maritime 
Customs at the nineteen Treaty Ports, reaching 
over 20,000,000 dollars last year, their chief 
source of national income, which the Chinese 
have confided to the hands of one foreigner, 
leaving him absolutely free and irresponsible, 
his action unhampered by any colleague, and his 
accounts unaudited. In passing round the coast 
of China you frequently see a smart little cruiser 
flying the yellow flag, with perhaps a miniature 
steel turret and a couple of quick-firing guns on 
board, or in a swift launch passing you will 
notice the Chinese crew and foreign skipper in 
dapper uniforms and a ten-barrelled Nordenfeldt 
projecting over the bow. These are the Customs 
fleet, watching the coast for smugglers, and ready 
ata moment’s notice to fetch back some out- 
going, just that disobeys the waving of the red 
ag signal to heave to and be examined. The 
duty on opium is so high that smuggling is ex- 
tremely profitable, and therefore the Customs 
officers are proportionally keen in discovering 
and preventing it. Along the coast, too, in the 
neighbourhood of Hongkong and the Treaty 
Ports you will see little stations, consisting of a 
house or two, a few boats, and a look-out. These 
are also the Customs, and all the lighthouses are 
in the same hands. Indeed, Sir Robert Hart 
has already established the ‘Customs Post” 
between the Treaty Ports, and except for the 
influence of Sir Thomas Wade at Chefoo he 
would have given China an Imperial Post Office 
and an Imperial silver coinage as well. The 
relations between Sir Robert Hart and the Chi- 
nese Government exhibit the most extraordinary 
example of confidence in individual integrity 
that I have ever heard of. The “I. G” fixes 
the total cost of the service, the Tsung-li Yamén 
hands it over to him without a word, and all 
money collected is paid directly by the merchants 
into the Chinese bank. A little while ago it 
was _ 1,300,000 taels annually (a ‘ Haikwan” 
or Customs tael is the official monetary stan- 
dard in China, a Mexican dollar and/a half, 
4s. 6d.), but an envious Chinaman whom I 
will not name, approached the Ministers at 
the Yamén with a secret offer to do it for 
500,000 taels less. The Yamén quietly informed 
Sir Robert of the attempt to cut him out. What 
did he do? One of his most characteristic 
actions. He replied that the annual sum had 
been inadequate for some years, and that he, on 
the other hand, must ask them to raise it b 
400,000 taels, which they immediately did ! With 
this 1,700,000 taels a year Sir Robert does ex- 
actly what he likes, keeping as mucli or as little 
for his own remuneration as he pleases and pay- 
ing to others the salaries he considers just. 
The pay ofa student when he enters the service 
to learn Chinese is goo taels a year, and this 
rises to 8,000 taels, more or less, the pay 
of a full Commissioner. Instead of a pro- 
mise of pension, which Sir Robert felt that 
he could not be certain the Chinese would 
keep when he should be gone, he pays a 
bonus of one year’s pay for 7 years’ service 
to the Indoor Staff, for 10 years’ service to the 
Outdoor Staff, and for 12 years’ service to the 
Chinese Staff. But this bonus may be withheld 
at his pleasure (he has never yet withheld it) and 
it therefore does not form part of a dead man’s 
estate—a thoughtful provision for widows and 
children, The Indoor Staff get two years’ leave 
after every five years’ service, and the Outdoor one 
year afler every ten, both on half-pay. As may 
be expected, the personnel of so attractive a service 
is of avery high class, comprising all nationalities, 
and to be “in the Customs” confers social stand- 
ing throughout the Far East. He is a fortunate 
father, in these days, who can see his son safely 
started on so pleasant, so well-paid, so assured a 
road of livelihood. : 


The one dark spot on the horizon of this great 
organization is the question of Sir Robert 
Hart’s successor. If itis a foreigner it is almost 
certain to be an Englishman, at least the ap- 

ointment of a man of any other nationality, 
however qualified in other respects, would be as 
unwelcome to the service as it would be impolitic 
and unfair. Of this, however, there is little 
danger. ‘There is some fear, however, that the 
Chinese Ministers will be tempted, when ‘Sir 
Robert resigns, to replace him by a Chinaman, 
in the belief that the service will now run of 
itself, and that they may therefore just as well 
follow the usual custom of selling the post to 
the highest bidder. Such an event would be a 
calamity for the commerce of the world. For 
whatever may be thought of the statement at 
home, not a single voice will be raised in the 
East to contradict me, when I say that among her 


350,000,000 China has not one accessible official 
who could be trusted to handle so much money 
without regarding it first of all as a means of 
personal enrichment. Twenty-five years ago Sir 
Robert wrote to a Secretary of State at home that 
the Inspectorate “will have finished its work when 
it shall have produced a native administration as 
honest and as efficient to replace it.’ Does the 
experience of a quarter of a century lead him still 
to cherish this youthful hope of Chinese honesty 
and efficiency? I cannot say, of course, but I 
should be extremely surprised to learn it. 


Henry Norman, 
ee ae 


LATEST TELEGRAMS, 
—__—_____ 
[Reurer “Speciar” ro “ Japan Mar.” } 


London, April 19th. 
Numerous domiciliary visits are being made 
by the police both in Paris and the provinces. 
The King of the Netherlands is improving. 
Senoussi has defeated the Mahdi, and the 
latter has retreated to Khartoum. 
A Unionist has been elected for Birmingham. 
London, April 2ist. 
General Boulanger proceeds to England. 
Mr. Parnell has withdrawn his Irish action 
against Zhe Limes. 
London, April 25th. 
The opening of the Indian territory of Okla- 
homa [by the Government of the United States] 
took place yesterday, and 50,000 settlers rushed 
to occupy the land. It is feared that bloodshed 
will result amongst the competing settlers. 


[From tHe ‘N.C, Datty News.”’J 


London, April 17th. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in presen- 
ting the Budget, said that the estimated surplus 
for the past year of £2,70,000 had been swal- 
lowed up by the surrender of local taxation and 
increased naval outlay, and that there would be 
a deficit for the ensuing year estimated at 
1,900,000. He proposes to increase .the 
death duties, and to raise the duty on beer by a 
fourtccnth of a peuuy per galiuu. He was 
unable to abolish the duty on silver plate. 


————————ee— 
TINE TABLES AND STEAMERS. 


—— ~~ 
YOKOHAMA-TOKYO RAILWAY. 

Tratns Leave YOKOHAMA Station at 6 30, 7.20, 
8, 8.45,* 10.20, and 11 a.m,; and 12*, 1.30, 3.30, 
4-25) 5,10, 5.45, 6.45, 7.45," 855, 10.05, and 11.15* 
p.m. 

Teatns teave Téxvé (Shimbashi) at 6,¢ 6.40, 
7-55, 8.25," 9, 10, and 10.50 a.m. ; and 12.20 1.30, 2.30, 
4,4.55,+ 6, 7.35, 8.45, 10, and 11.15* p.m, 

_Farus—First Single, se 75; Second do., sen 453 
Third do., 25; First Return, yen 1.50; Second do., 
Sen go. 2 
Those marked (*) run through without stopping at Tsurumi, 

Kawasaki, and Omori Stations. Those marked (41) run 


through without stopping at Omori, Kawasaki, Tsurumi and 
Kanagawa, 


TOKAIDO RAILWAY. 

TRAINS LEAVE YOKOHAMA at 6.45, 8.55, and 10.55, 
a.m.; and 2.25, 3.40, 5.40, and 7 p.m.; and Kozu 
at 7.15, 8.4§. and 10.28 a.m.; and 2.55, 4.15, 6.15, 
and 8.35 p.in, ‘i 

Fares—To Hodogaya, first-class se 10, second- 
class sez 6, third-class sen 3; lo Tolsuka, sen 32, sen 
19, sen 9; to Ofune sen 46,.sen 27, sen 13; to Fuji- 
sawa, Sen 58, sen 34, seu 16; to Hiratsuka, sex 98, 
Sent 54, sen 25; to Oiso, yen f.00. sen 60, sen 28; 
and to Kozu, yen 1.25, sen 75, sen 35. 

A tramway runs between Kozu and Yumoro (distance ari). 


Finrikisha may be hired between Yumoto and MUtyANosHita 
(distanee 1} ri), \ 


TOKAIDO (KOZU-SHIZUOKA) RAILWAY. 

‘TRAINS LEAVE Kozu (down) at 8.05 a.m. and 12.20, 
and 3.45 p.m.; and SHIZUOKA (up) at 6.20 and 10.45 
a.m. and 2.05 p.m. . 

Fargs—First-class, yen 2.67; second.class, yen 
1.60; third-class, sen 82. 


SHIZUOKA-HAMAMATSU RAILWAY. 
TRAINS LEAVE SHIZUOKA (down) at 7.35 and 11.45 
a.m.,and 4 p.m.; and HaMAMATSU at 8 and 11.55 
a.m., and 5.05 p.m. 
Fargs—First-class, yen 1.77; second.class, yen 1.05; 
third-class, sen 33. 


YOKOSUKA STEAMERS., 

STEAMERS LEAVE the English Hatoba daily at 8.15 
and 10.35, a.m., and 1.45 and 4.20 p.m,; and Leave 
Yoxosuka at 6.30 and 11 a.m., and 1.30, and 4.20 
p-m.—Fare, sen 20. 
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Byron, British steamer, 1,319, Cook, 19th April,—| Kobe and Nagasaki:—Mr. and Mrs. Torrie, 
Kobe, Genera!.—Samuel Samuel & Co. Messrs. N. R. Rawcliffe, Nambu, A. Sophier, and 
Teheran, British steamer, 1,684, Sams, 1gth April, }T. Sophier in cabin; and 3 Chinese, 2 Japanese, 
—Hongkong, vid Kobe and Nagasaki, Mails] and 1 Indian in steerage. 
and General.—P. & O. S.N. Co. Per Japanese steamer Tokio Maru, for Shang- 
Palinurus, British steamer, 1536, ‘I'.S. Jackson,| hai and ports:—Mr. and Mrs. Date, Captain 
rgth April,—Kobe, General.—Butterfield &] Will, Miss M. E. Simons, Messrs. A. A. Thomas, 


MAIL STEAMERS. 
Siena nie aetene? cate 


THE NEXT MAIL IS DUE 


From — Europe, 
vid Hongkong. per O. & O. Co. _ Monday, Apr. 3oth.* 
From Hongkong. per P. & O. Co. Wednesday, May 1st.4 


From Shanghai, ) Swi K ri, G. H. Wheeler, A. Carlill, G. Bushley. 

Z to wire. uwaori, G., H. Wheeler, A. Carlill, G. Bushley, 
a scaaae pee Nts Rrday Mayon. Niobe, German steamer, 1,666, Pfaff, 22nd April,| Jas. Stewart, Ishikawa, Fukuchi, Iwanaga, and 
¥rom Hongkong. per M. M. Co. Friday, May 3rd.¢ —Kobe, General.—Simon, Evers & Co. Kawai in cabin; and 78 passengers in steerage. 


Per Japanese steamer Kobe Sfaru, for Kobe :— 
Captain C. Nye, Miss Maggie Pass, Messrs. H. 
B. Herbert, Watburg, E. Grosser, A. Adains, and 
K. Kato in cabin ; Nir. John and 2 passengers in 
second class; and 115 in steerage. 


Haiphong, British steamer, 1,121, Harris, 22nd 
Apuil,—Takao, General.—Jardine, Matheson 
& Co. 

Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, A. 
F. Christensen, 22nd April,—Kobe, Mails and 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. Per American steamer City of New York, for 

Ancona, British steamer, 3,050, Mudie, 23rd |San Francisco:—Mr. and Mrs. Upton and_two 
April,—Hongkong, viA Kobe and Nagasaki, | children, Miss Upton and 2 native servants, Miss 
Mails and General.—P. & O. S.N. Co. Sands, Miss Hood and maid, Lord Hood, Lord 

August, Norwegian steamer, 1,018, Isberg, 23rd | Ashburton, Hon, F. Baring and servant, Mrs. 
April,—Nagasaki, General.—P. M.S.S. Co.} Watson, Miss E. J. Newton, Madame de Lemas- 

Chateau Léoville, British steamer, 2,169, Walker, |cheffsky, Dr. and Mrs. Brett, Dr. Stewart, Messrs. 
23rd April,—Kobe, General.—Samuel Samuel | J. G. Owsley, G. A. Warder, W. A. Scripps, H. 
& Co. P. Boltinger, D. Cutter, Jun., W. Davidge, ‘I. 

Arabic, British steamer, 4,386, Smith, ‘23rd April, | Gonzaburo, M. Hayashi, M. Iwano, T. Butler, 
Hongkong, Mails and General.—O. & O.| Ballantine, W. Reid, and S. Kawakami in cabin. 
S.S. Co. : i nates en ee 

Tokio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,350, Wynn, 23rd 
April,—Shanghai and ports, Mails and Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Fuyo, Japanese steamer, 875, Selck, 24th April,— 
Nagasaki, General.—Mitsui Bussan Kaisha. 

Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,359, Haswell, 
24th April,—Kobe, Mails and General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 


From Canada, &c. per C. P.M. Co. _ Friday, May 3rd.§ 
From America... per P. M. Co. Saturday, May 4th.|l 
trom America... per O.&O. Co. Sunday, May 12th. 


* Relgic (with French mail) left Hongkong on Apr. agth. t /eroan 
left Hongkong on April ajrd.  % Natal left Hongkong on 
April agth.  § Partha left Vancouver, B.C., on April 16th. || City 
of Sydney left San Francisco on April isth, J Oceanic left San 
Francisco on April 23rd. 


THE NEXT MAIL LEAVES 

For Europe, via 

Hongkong...... per N.D. Lloyds, Sunday, April 28th. 
For Europe, via 

Shanghai ...... per M. M. Co. Sunday, April 28th. 
For Europe, vid : 

Hongkong ... per P. & O.Co, Tuesday, April 3oth. 
For Shanghai, 

Kobe, and } per N.Y. K, Tuesday, April 30th. 

Nagasaki ... 
For America ..... per O. & O.Co. = Friday, May 3rd 

CARGOES. 

Per British steamer Ancona, for Hongkong, vid 
Kobe and Nagasaki :~Silk for France, 34 bales. 

Per Japanese steamer Tokio Maru, for Shang- 
hai and porfs :—177 Bars silve: =$209,000. 

Per American steamer City of New York, for San 


Francisco :— 


LATEST SHIPPING. 
-+—__—— 


ARRIVALS. 
August, Norwegian steamer, 1,018, Isberg, 18th 


April,—Nagasaki 13th April, Coal.—P. .M.| afarion (7), U.S. corvette, Captain Dwyer, 25th TRA. 
5.5. Co. April, —Kobe. ; yaaneiani: yak: eit orau 
Lucy A. Nickels, American ship, 1,329, C. Nickels, | Cety of New York, American steamer, 3,500, R.| Yokohama ......... 367 73 72 g§i2 
18th April,— New York 11th November, R: Searle, 25th Aprik—San Francisco, Mails = —_—_— oO OO 
47,000 cases Oil and General.—R. Isaacs. and General.—P. M.S.S. Co. Fotal ees 367 é 73 73 sia 
Niobe, German steamer, 1,663, Piaff, 18th April, Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Frahm, aturty 2 aaa ‘ite 
—Hongkong toth April, General.—Simon 25th April,—Hakodate, Mails and General. : PRANCINEG. «YORK, CITIES, TOTAL, 
Evers &{Co. : i —Nippon Yusen Kaisha. apne hai cece ua - Be 
ates . | Vagoya Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,262, Carew, ONG OMB tiesto _ 
masses Acie enueene act Nua 25th April,—Yokkaichi, General.—Nippon | Yokohama... 153 153 
’ > Fy ais oo aad 
and Kobe igiv April, General <P: & Ors Nol >> Use Satsha: Votal wees = 310 310 
Co. —_ - aan 
Chateau Léoville, British steamer, 2,169, Walker, PASSENGERS. REPORTS. 
1gth April—Kobe 18th April, General.— “arian. The German steamer Niobe, Captain Pfaff, re- 


Samuel Samuel & Co. 


Zokio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,350, Wynn, roth 
 stheptilyeeDhavghai, 13th April, and ports, 
i ; : grater 


ports :—Left Hongkong the roth April, at to a.m.; 
had thick fog and light variable winds to For- 
mosa; thence had light northerly winds and fine 
weather to Japan Coast; strong east and north- 
easterly breeze, with high sea to Rock Island; and 
thence to port strong south-westerly winds and 
fine weather. Arrived at Yokohama the 18th 
April, at 11 a.m. 

The Japanese steamer Tokio Maru, Captain 
Wynn, reports :--Left Shanghai the 13th April, 
at 8.40 a.m.; experienced light easterly winds until 
noon the next day, when the wind and weather 
changed to a moderate easterly gale accompanied 
by heavy rain. Arrived at Nagasaki the 15th, 
at 8.05 a.m. and left the same day, at 5.06 pin, 
had to put back and anchor on account of dense 
fog the 16th; at3 a.m. weather cleared a little; 
proceeded again for Simonoseki; had light winds 
with heavy mist and rain; arrived the same 
day, at 3.30 p.m. and left at 6.35 p.m. Arrived 
at Kobe the 17th, at 3.55 p.m. and left the 18th, at 
noon; thence had variable winds and weather 
throughout the passage. Arrived at Yokohama 
the 17th April, at 4.50 p.m. 

The British steamer Arabic, Captain W. M. 
Smith, reports :—Left San Francisco the 6th April, 
fat 4 p.m.; first six days moderate westerly winds 
with rough sea; thence to port favourable weather 
with easterly winds. Arrived at Yokohama the 
22nd April, at 5.30 p.m. 

‘The American steamer City of New York, Cap- 
tain Searle, reports:—Left Hongkong the 16th 
April, at 1.22 p.m.; had head winds and dense 
fog to lat. 30° 42; thence had fresh north-easte: ly 


Per British steamer Ancona, from Hongkong, 
vid Nagasaki and Kobe :—Sir G and Lady Moles. 
worth, Mr. and Miss Molesworth, Mr, and Mrs. 
Torrie, Messrs. East, Crawley, Alexander, Owsley, 
Warder, and Scripps in cabin; Mr. Steele’s amah 
and 1 European in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer 7okio Maru, from Kobe: 
—Mrs. C. George, Mrs. Takahira, Captain Wyll, 
Messrs. Motoyama, Mayeda, T. B. Glover, 
Inglis, Otto Mans, C. F. Greenhill, and A. Kirby 
in cabin; Messrs. W. Read and O. Kaeda in se- 
cond class; and 92 passengers in steerage. 

Per British’ steamer Arabic, from San Fran. 
cisco :—Messrs. O. A. Poole, A. T. Gillingham, 
W. S. Cruikshank, O. H. P. Noyes, lhomas P. 
Tyler, John Patterson, A. A. ‘Thomas, Arthur 
Adams, Miss G. Suther, Miss F. Ford Heath, 
and Mr. and Mrs. H. J. Hunt in cabin. For 
Hongkong: Mrs. R. M. Waddell, Miss S. E. 
Waddell, Mrs. S. M. Watson, Dr. Gonsalves 
Pereira, Mr. and Mrs. H. B. Bascom, Messrs. 
Goring Bushby, C. Shorr, A. J. Carlill, S. Bear, 
E. Deakin, C. F. Powell, and R. H. Bruce in 
cabin, 

Per American steamer City of New York, from 
Hongkong :—Mr. Austen Herr and native servant 
in cabin. 

Per German steamer General Werder, from 
Hongkong :—Mr. and Mrs. Poesnecker and child 
and native servant, Mrs. Kramer, Mrs. Faber 
and child, Mrs. Ziegfeld, Baron Frank, Mr. and 
Mrs. Engelhardt and 2 servants, Colonel Green- 
field, Messrs. H. Mori, Pearson Stutchbury, G. 
Arpe, C. Kayser, Mrs. Schurr, Messrs. Ah Young, 
Fook Yan, Poo Ching, and Nagayama in cabin; 
3 Chinese in second class; and 48 Chinese in 


riper t tances case wie Maru, fest Hes rusts the steamer Relgic the 16th, at 10 p.m. and 
—Mrs. Cox, Miss inlay, Messrs. J. D. Carroll, Mila Siege mienee Us 
va Sea rene ad Ne Otokasa in cabin] ‘The German steamer General Werder, Captain 
) an rs. onogali, an K. Aoyama in se- M. Eichel, reports :—Left Hongkon “she Toth 
as cos saa 7a passengers In steerage. April, at 4 p.m.; had strong N.N iE and NE 
er Ne aan Kats Ba frei Honekoiee winds with high sea through the ‘Straits of For- 
Beprick Miss Sanuels: “Miss” Vineente ad ie mosa; thence to port light and fresh variable’ 
aig a id . Mi ie 4 i [ i . 
Todd in cabin; Mr. Foon-chee Son and child and iene werneoe ree series: at Nokobama 
Mrs. Ah Ken and child in second class; and1| The Japanese anee Omt Maru, Captain 


Chinese in SO ea Lirone Conner, reports:—Left Kobe the 24th April, at 
es PARTED, noon; had light winds and cloudy weather ; Oo- 

Per British steamer Teheran, for Hongkong, vid|{shima was passed at 3pm. Atg.47a m. 25th 
Kobe and Nagasaki :—Mr. P. de Carrere y Lem- | Rock Island bore south; had fresh onli wesie ly 
beye in cabin. winds and hazy weather from Rock Island to port 
Per British steamer Ancona, for Hongkong, vid' Arrived at Yokohama the 25th April, at 3 p.m. ; 


Calédonten, French steamer, 2,500, HI. de Mau- 
beuge, 21st April,—-Hongkong 12th, Shang- 
hai 16th and Kobe 20th April, General. — 
—Messageries Maritimes Co. 


Nantes le Havre, French steamer, 1,182, Jaffry, 
2ist April,—Singapore 7th April, General.— 
Jj. de Vigan. 

Arabic, British steamer, 4,386, Smith, 22nd Apiil, 
—San Francisco 6th April, Mails and Gene- 
ral.—O. & O. S.S. Co. 

Fuyo, Japanese steamer, 875, Selck, 22nd April, 
ena 17th April, Coal.—Mitsu Bishi 

la. 

City of New York, American steamer, 3,500, R. 
R. Searle, 23rd April,—Hongkong 16th April, 
Mails and General.—P. M. S.S. Co. 

Mogul, British steamer, 1,856, Johnsen, 23rd 
April,—Kobe 22nd April, General—Adam- 
son, Bell & Co. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,166, Fiahm, 
23rd April,—Kobe, 22nd April, General.— 

ot Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Veéchigo Maru, Japanese steamer, 704, Okuma, 
23th April,—Shimonoseki 21st April, Coal 
and General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisa: 

Iser, British steamer, 1,413, Burgoyne, 25th 
Aptil, — Singapore 1oth April, General. — 
Samuel Samuel & Co. 

General Werder, German steamer, 1,820, Eichel, 
25th April,—Hongkong rgth April, Mails 
and General.—H. Ahrens & Co., Nachf. 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, Conner, 
25th April,—Kobe 24th April, Mails and Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Vamashivo Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, Young, 
25th April,—Hakodate 22nd April, General. 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 

Thibet, British steamer, 1,671, C. F. Preston, 26th 
April,—Hongkong 16th April, via Nagasaki 
and Kobe, General.—P. & O. S.N. Co. 


E.N.E. winds, high sea, and dark gloomy weather. 
Arrived at Yokohama the 23rd April, at 1.12 a.m. 


DEPARTURES. 
Meiji Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,010, Captain 
Allen, 18th April,—Cruise, General.—Light- 
_house Department. 
Kaisow, British steamer, 1,934, G. Castle, rth 
pulisiabe: General.—W. M. Strachan & 
o. 


winds to Cape Satano; thence to port strong” 
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LATEST COMMERCIAL, 
IMPORTS. 

The Yarn business during the week has been 
confined principally to Bombays, for which there 
is a moderate demand at former rates. English 
Spinnings are again quiet. The small enquiry 
that existed for Cotton Piece-Goods has subsided, 
no transactions having been reported. 

Yarns.—Sales for the week are 75 bales English 
and 250 bales Bombays. 

’ Corron Piece-Goops.—No business doing. 

Woo tens.--The sales of Italian reported are 
650 pieces. 


COTTON YARNS. 


rem stour, 


Nos. 16/24, Qudlinary cs... sssceseeevereee $50.00 to 31 00 
Nos. 16/24, Medium ...... sas 31.00 to 32.00 
Nos. 16/24, Good to Best see 32.00 to 32.50 
Nos. 16/24, Reverse .... see 33.00 to 34.00 
Nos. 28/32, Ordinary. 32.00 to 33.00 
Nos. 28.32, Medium . 34.00 to 35.00 
Nos. 28/32, Guod to Hes! 35.00 to 36.00 
Nos. 38/42, Medium to B 38.00 to 40.50 
No. 328, Iwo-fold ............ 6. 37-50 to 38.50 
No. 42s, Iwo-fold .... 38.50 to 40.50 
No. 20s, Bombay 28.00 to 29.50 
No. 16s, Bombay .... 27.00 to 28.25 
Nos. 10/14, Bombay ...... 23.50 to 25.50 


WOOLLENS, 


Plain O:teans, 40-42 yards, yzinches... $4.00 tu 5.50 
italian Cloth, 30 yatds, 32 inches best 0.27} to 304 
Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches 

Medium)... eee 0.222t0 258 
Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches 

Comin ...... cee cee cee cee eee eeesereneeee 0.58 tO as 
Mousseline de I.aine—Crape, 24 yards, 

giinches .. ae + O44 ty 0.16 
Cloths—Pilots, 54 @ 56 e 0.30 to 0.45 
Cloths— Presidents, 54 @ 56 incl 0.50 to 0.60 
Cloths —Union, 54 @ 56 inches ......... 0.35 to 0.60 
Rlankets—Scarlet and Green, 4 to 34 1b, 

per ha. sires 0.393 lO 0 38 


MICTALS. 

The market is unchanged. Dealers will not 
operate at present having large stocks remaining 
from former purchases, and being discouraged 
from new ventures by the higher prices which 
holders demand. Quotations are of course more 
or less nominal until something is done. Some 
holders would no doubt make concessions to in- 


duce business. 
PRK PICHL, 


Flat ais, jinch....... see $2.90 to 3.00 
Plat Bars, } inch......° + 3.05 to 3.10 
Round and square up to J inch 2.90 to 3.10 
Nailrod, assorted ...... 1 cee sseeee 2.90 to 3.00 
Nailrod, small size .... 3-10 to 3.20 
Iron Plates, assorted . 330 to 3.60 
Sheet Tron... cee 3-80 to 4:20 
Axalvanized Iron sheets. 7.00 to 7.20 
Wire Nails, assorted .... 4-30 to 5.00 
Tin Plates, per box. 5.00 to 5.30 
Pig Iron, No. 3 «0.4. 1.50 to t.s2g 


KEROSENE, 
No change. Buyers are still out of the market, 
and all quotations nominal in the absence of busi- 
ness. The cargo ex recent arrivals is being landed 
(about 57,000 cases in all, mostly Comet). Deli- 
veries are good, and the present stock, including 
the cargo of the Lucy A. Nickels, is only about 
225,000 case. 
QUOTATIONS. < 
sescsecssssesees Nom, $2,073 to 2.10 
» Nom. 2.00 to 2.05 
Nom. 1.974 to 2.024 


... Nom. 1.95 to 2.00 
R 


The market has developed a firmer tone, with 
slight improvement in demand, and for some de- 
scriptions higher prices have been obtained. The 
advance has been most pronounced in the case of 
White Refined, which has been sold as follows :— 
250 piculs at $8.524 per picul, 103 piculs at $8.324 
per pul, 1,300 piculs at $8.08 per picul, 1,342 
piculs at $7.65 per picul, 450: piculs at $6.58 per 
picul, and 247 piculs at etd ore picul. A lot of 
11,000 piculs of Takao fetched $3.70 per picul and 
another of 3,000 piculs $3.80. Only 2,100 piculs 
of ‘Taiwanfoo brand were sold at $3.423 per picul. 
With the exception of Whites, there has been no 
advance in prices. 


Chestec .......6....eee 
Comet 
Devoe... 
Russian .... 


Pan rICUL, 


White Refined oo... eeseeeeseeeeeeeees $6.50 to 8.50 
Manila + 4.00 to 4.20 
Taiwanfoo . 3-40 to 3.45 
Pentama.... 3.00 to 3.30 
Namiida 2.90 to 2.95 
Cake .......... = 3-95 
Brown Vakaod wic.ciccccscsesseeeseceeseetsenee 3-70 to 3.82 


EXPORTS. 
RAW SILK, 


Our last issue was of the 19th inst., since which 
date settlements in this market amount to 200 
piculs, divided thus :—Hanks 33 piculs, filatures 
143 piculs, Re-veels 24 piculs, other sorts not par- 
ticipating. Additional to these figures, Direct 
shipments have been 52 bales, making the total 
export business for the weeK equal to 250 piculs. 


Trade has been dull, with very little buying: in 
fact a good proportion of the so-called settlements 
have been on consignment account. Consumers 
both in Europe and America seem to be very con- 
servative in their purchases of raw material at the 
present moment; speculation is quite dormant: 
trusts, syndicates, and corners are evidently out of 
fashion. It is plain that we must expect quiet mar- 
kets until the question of “new crop” is decided 
in the various silk producing countries of the world, 

In Japan the weather has of late been cold and 
inclement, delaying vegetation considerably. A 
decided improvement in this respect has now 
commenced, and the Koshu growers expect to 
hatch their first graines very soon. So far it 
looks as though the season would be about 
ten or twelve days later than last year. Producers 
have doubtless laid themselves out for a large crop, 
and with fair weather from now onwards, we shall 
have an increase upon last season. 

Our stock of old silk is further reduced. ‘There 
are, no doubt, some further supplies.in the coun- 
try, but these are probably not large: and may 
be held back still further, if the market here con 
tinues dull. 

There have been two sailings during the interval, 
English and American mails. The former (Anco- 
na) which left port on the 23rd, had 34 bales for 
Europe, while the latter, City of New York, carried 
153 bales for the New York trade. ‘These depar- 
tures bring the present export statistics to 38,988 
piculs, against 34,877 last year and 24,992 at saine 
date in 1887. 

Hanks have been quiet all the week but yester- 
day a parcel Annaka was booked at $485, a reduc- 
tion of $5 on the last quotation for similar silk. 
Shinshu has also been entered at $520, $515, and 
$507} for Maribuso and Buso. : 

Filatures.—There has been considerably more 
done in this department, the Crty of New York 
taking several parcels of “Good” Shinshu, at 
about $600. For Europe some Vechu and other 
fine size has been taken up at prices ranging from 
$640 to $610, while the Koshu consignment men- 
tioned last week will probably be sent home 
by the Calédonten leaving 28th instant. There are 
rumours of a sale of Zokosha at $620. 

Re reels.—Rather more doing in the better 
grades. Tortoise have been shipped to Phila- 
delphia at the reported price of $610. Jwashiro 
noted at $615 with Miyagi at $575 and $560. 

No business this week in Kakeda or other Oshu 
descriptions. . 

QUOTATIONS, 

Wanks—No. a4 0... 

Hanks—No. 2 (Shinsh 

Uanks—No. 2 (Joshu) 

Uanks—No. a¢ (Shinshu 

Hanks—No. 2} (Josh) ... 


eee 


& $510 to 520 
.» §00to510 


Hanks—No. 2} to 3... «+ 495 to 500 
Hanks—No. 3... s+ 485 to 490 
Hanks—No. 33. teseeee 470 to 480 
Filatures—LExtra 0... ceecseees Nom. 650 to 670 
Filatures—No. 1, 10/13 deniers .............6. 630 to 640 
Filatures—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers.. 620 to 630 
Filatures—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 deniers. 600 to 610 
Filatures—No. 2, 10/15 deniers .. 590 to 600 
Filatures—No. 2, 14/18 deniers 580 to 590 
Filatures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers .... 560 to 570 
Re-reels—(Shinalin % Osh) Best No.1. 610 to 620 
Re-reels—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers . 590 to 600 
Re-reels—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 deniers. 570 to 580 
Re-reels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers oo §60 to 570 


Re-reels—No. 3, 14/20 deniers .. 


540 to 550 
Nakedas—Fixtea  .......... 625 


Kakedas—No. §  w..sce 600 to 610 
Kakedas—No. 14. 580 to 590 
Kakedas—No. 2 siccssccccsssscceeseecenssscessescee 560 to 570 
Kakedas—No. 24 540 to 550 
Kakedas—No. 3 ... 530 to 535 
Kakedas—No. 34. po 


Kakedas—No.4 . 
Oshu Sendai—No. eee 
Hamatsuki—No. 1,2 .. ce 
Hamatsuki—No. 3,4... on 
Sodai—No. 23 ........ 


Export Raw Silk ‘Tables to 26th April, 1889 :— 


| 


Swanson 184% 89. 1887-48, 1880-87, 

Haces, Barus, Bates, 

Kuope wou... . 19,871 1§,402 11,950 
America .........ce eee 18,763 18,808 13,037 
Votal { palet 38,634 34,203 24,987 

CRAP Taste Piculs 38,988 34,877 24,992 
Settlements and Direct } PIGHes, PrICULs. PrcuLa, 
Export from ist July 38,700 35,350 251200 
Stock, 26th April......... 2,600 6,100 8,150 
Available suppliesto date 41,300 41,450 33,350 


WASTE SILK. 

Trade has been dull in this branch, and the 
settlements for a week past are only 146 piculs, 
viz.:—Cocoons 2 piculs, Noshi 39 piculs, Kibiso 76 
piculs, Mawata 23 piculs, and Nosiit 6 piculs. 

Buyers assert that they are ready to purchase 
good assortments of Moshi, but such do not exist. 
In Kibiso the chief stock is low grade Hira. This 
has been taken to some extent, and in fact all 
kinds of Waste have been patronised on a small 
scale from Cocoons to Nert. 


Arrivals are small, but enough to keep the stock 
fainly stationary, although they do not improve its 
quality or grade. 

‘The Ancona took a few bales Afawata, Neri and 
Noshi for Europe, bringing present ‘export figures 
up lo 29,591 piculs against 25,471 last year and 
24,760 at same date in 1887, 

Cocoons.—The only transaction has been a trifle 
of Yamamai at $75. 

Noshi.—A little Foshu, ordinary to poor quality, 
booked at $70 and $60 respectively, 

Kibiso.—One or two parcels Hira on the fol- 
lowing bases:—Oshu $40, Foshu $30. Nothing 
done in Filature sorts. 

Mawata.—One or two sales are reported, pro- 
bably for Europe. Supplies are small and the 
stock is in fairly strong hands. 

Neri.—Something doing at $18 and $15, the 
former lot said to be Filature. ; 

QUOTATIONS, 

Pierced Cocoons—Good to Best 

Noshi-ito—Filature, Best.. 

Noshi-ito—Filature, Good 

Noshi-ito—Filature, Medium ... 

Noshi-ito—Oshiu, Good to Best . 

‘Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Best. .,........ 

Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Good .. 

Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Medium.... 


om. $125 to 1324 
-Nom. 115 to 120 
«Nom. 105 to t10 


seee 


Noshi-iteo—Rushu, Good to Best . 120 to 125 
Noshi-ito—Joshu, Best .......... _ 
Noshi-ito—Joshu, Goud ..... - 
Noshi-ito—joshu, Ordinary .... - goto 75 
Kibiso—Filature, Best selected 110 to 120 


Kibiso—Filature, Seconds ... 
Kibiso—Oshu, Good to Best . 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Best.......... 


-Nom. 100 to 105 


Kibiso—Joshu, Middling to Common 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Good vo. ..ecescccceaee 
Kibiso—Iachoji, Medium to I.ow 

Kibiso—Neri, Good to Common ... 


Mawata—Good to Best ........... ceeseee - 180 to 200 
Export Table Waste Silk to 26th April, 1889:— 


Sxason 1888-89. 1887-88, 1886-87, 

Picuca, Picuts, Picuce. 

Waste Silk... cee cceceeeee 279013 22,646 21,311 
Pierced Cocoons .......... 2,478 2,825 3449 
39,501 = 25,471 24,760 

. di rICULE, PICULS. PICULS, 

Saipan from faly} 309% 30750. 27,50 
Steck, 26th April......... 3,700 31450 4,000 
Availablesuppliestodate 34,200 33,200 31,750 


Eachange las remained steady at last quota- 
tions :—Lonpon, 4 m/s. Credits, 3/1; Documents 
3/143 6 m/s. Credits, 3/13; Documents 3/13; New 
Yorx, 30 d/s. U.S.G., $743; 4 m/s. U.S.G., 
$753; Panis, 4 m//s., fes. 3.99; 6 m/s. fcs. 3.92. 

Estimated Sille Stock, 26th April, 1889 :— 


Raw. PICULS. Wasrs. PICUL8. 
Hanks .....cceeeeees $50 | COCOONS weseeerserees 70 
Filatures . 1,150] Noshi-ito. 600 
Re-reeis .... 620 | Kibiso .... 2,800 
Kakeda . 154| Mawata . = 85 
Oshu ....... 126 | Sundries .........0606 © 145 
Taysaam Kinds...... — 

Total piculs ...... 2,600' Total piculs ...... 3,700 
TEA. 


The City of New York, which sailed from here 
on the 25th inst., carried only 36 piculs of New 
Tea, The prices paid for the leaf varied from 
$40 to $50 per picul. This corresponds with 
the rates of last year. The samples shown can- 
uot be considered by any means as good as last 
year’s musters. By and bye more trustworthy 
reports can be piven. For one thing, the farmers 
are not inclined to pick young leaf, preferring that 
it should mature more in order to increase its 
weight. Producers are likely to confine their 
grades below Finest, that course being the most 
profitable. In old Teas nothing has been done. 


EXCHANGE. 


Exchange has remained steady throughout the 
week :-— 


Sterling—Bank Bills on demand........ 
Sterling— Bank 4 months’ sight ... 
Sterling—Private 4 months’ sight 
Steriing—Private 6 months’ sight .. 
On Paris—Bank sight ...............4. 
On Paris—Private 6 months’ sight.. 
On Hongkong—Bank sight ................c0008 
On Hongkcng—Private 10 days’ sight...... 
On Shanghai—Bank sight ............... 

On Shanghai—Private to days’ sight ...... 
On New York—Bank Bills on demand...... 
Qn New York—Private 30 days’ sight ...... 
On San Kcancisco—Bank Bills on demand. 
On San Francisco—Private 30 days sight... 


Atte PRADA 
: aaa ee ) Beige 
Mt VR wey 7 € Ww 
Avr FE Bye 
KAR Y ® f= RE 
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ATKINSON'S ye 
ENGLISH PERFUMERY, fe 


4 7 surpasses all others for its natural fragrance. 


ATKINSON'S 
EAU DE TOILETTE DE LONDRES, 


; > = e- 
f ee es 
4] Unsurpassed for refreshing and softening hs 5) 
a «ste skin, and an exceedingly choice Perfumo hs Y A R R O \ / \ / S 
i for the Handkerchief. An cntirely now ‘f 
Oa er Nt SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 


Of all Dealers, and of the Manufacturers— Bi 
J. & E. ATKINSON, 
24, Old Bond Street, London. Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN HOUR. 
fi PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER. 
7 We 


Trade box He or petite ome : on iz © Golden 

" Address 4 
jaalaie rth Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 
MACHINERY CONSTRUCTED FOR BOATS BUILT ABROAD. 


YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition. 
June 2, 1888. 52ins. 


oat Es 


_ASK FOR 


And see that each Jar beats Baron Li chi 8 Bpektats 
in Blue Ink across the Label 


FINEST "ND CHEAPEST 
MEAT-FLAVOURING 
STOCK FOR SOUPS, 

MADE DISHES AND SAUGES. 


Invaluable for India as 


WE v y; ra i an Efficient Tonic in all 
To be had of all Storekeepers and Dealers throughout India. cases of Weakness. ‘ 
HB Cookery Books Post Free on Application to the arse eaten ae 
eo FF Company. length of time. 
ee ad LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co., Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England. 
SS 


Sold wholesale by COCKING & Co., Yokohama. 
June 9g, 1888. §2ins. 


Gea The Physician’s Cure 
4 : . : sei for Gout, Rheumatic 
- eee a eh oh a ee 2 € 635 > “| Gout and Gravel: the 
. {OPA t m Ep +f ? ; 3 4 safest and most gentle 
: Braet Be igiGaes eke Medicine for Infants, 
S T E E L ‘s F 1 ie E S, The Waiverasl Renady for Aotaity of the Stomach, Children, Delicate Fe- 
Headache, Heartburn, Indigestion, Sour Eructations, ™#les, and the Sick- 

STEEL CASTINGS; &., &c. Bilious Affections. BEE SEARO REET: 


Apply to the Sole Manufacturers, 


SAML. OSBORN & Co., 


CLYDE STEEL AND IRON WORKS, 
SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND, 


Hl OE 


Sold by ail Druggists and Bharek capers: 


ASK FOR DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA, 


N.B. 


— oa. Za a February 16, 1889. ; oes: 
x . 
«> & E BB ———— — 
[2 i 2 e ee 
ae 2. = * 5 
ey ie, 7 ma [ate a 
Re Ae sii =n 
ro | oat - AT FeeBOC PROOF 
$i) we cae BAC NG 
2 gp SELF-SHINING. NO BRUSHES REQUIRED 
4) ty lied with sponge attached to the cork. Gives an EQUIRED f 
6. 1888 ain 5 Oe liant, & elastic polish, which lasts a week wet or dry weather. Mud 
June 10, I : 5 Ss. facan be washed off and polish remains. Does not injure leather nor 
n pesoil clothing. For all kinds of Boots, Shoes and Leather Articles. 
THE — 13h a wate ~ ta ill, Landon, England. 


CONSTITUTION OF JAPAN: | THE TOK y 0 i i IL, s5 | NOW RE ADY, 
PERTAINING THERETO ee 
se eu Le THE ONLY FOREIGN NEWSPAPER PUBLISHED IN| A. Or, REPORT Be hae ee 


IMPERIAL OATH & SPEECH. THE CAPITAL OF JAPAN, - the “Japan Marv” of copious translations from 


HE above, in Pamphlet Form, in Wrapper, = Tee JOpenates a Tieden pOon by “Our Re- 
stitched, has been issued THIS MORN-| ¢¢ HE TOKYO MAIL” is a tri-weekly porter,” and an “ Editorial,” written after a visit 


ING, and can now be obtained at this Office, or nal published in Tokyo on T to the locality. 
of Messts. Kerry & Watsu, Limited, No. 28. T ee ee ae ona PRICE FIFTY CENTS. 
; ¥ : J To be obtained at the Fapan Afail Office, or 


PRICE FIFTY CENTS. 6 per Annum. Subscriptions and Advertise- ier 
Post Free in Japan. ments received at the KOBUNSHA, Dobashi, GE EEy ee ANAT Talib, 
«JAPAN Mait” Orfricr, Tokyo ;and at 72, Main Street, Yokohama. Printed and Published for the Proprietor at 72, Main Street, 
February 18th, 1889. January rst, 1889. Yocdiatae Sieccaey, Rene age Ny 


Digitized by Google 
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The Hapan Weekly 


A REVIEW OF JAPANESE COMMERCE, POLITICS, LITERATURE, AND ART. 


No. 18.] ee eee YOKOHAMA, MAY 4Tn, 1889. 


Wie 2 it (VoL. XI. 


CONTENTS. ing of the former, wounding several of the 


members and smashing up the furniture before 
retiring. 


of the 2gth ult., in the rooms of the Bankers 
Club at Sakamotocho, Nihonbashi, to receive the 
report and accounts for the latter half of last 
year. A dividend will be declared for the period 
at the rate of 5 per cent per annum. 


Leapine ARTICLES :— 
Japanese Ideas about Treaty Revision 


Tae Recent Malady in Kanagawa Prefecture .. 
The Progress of Japan’s Fine Arts w..ccecsecssseseseenseseesees instant.and nine following fine days in the en- 


WRESTLING matches will be held on the roth 


CorRRESPONDENCE :— 
An American Buddhist in Japan ..:. 
By Rail to Kobe .... 
Japanese and Foreigners 
The Late Match... 
Count 110 ON THE CONSTITUTIUN......000. 
Lecrure serore THe Exccisn Law Scnoor . 
Lecturs ar tHe Exoiisw Law Scuvot .... 
Jaran Brewery Compsny a 
Report on tHe Forgian Traps oF CHINA FUR THE YEAR 1888,. 436 
Lovast Tecacrams 
Swippine INTELLIGENCE ... 
ComMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE .. 


closure of the pe Temble at Ryogkou, 
Honjo. 


Fire broke out in a stable belonging to Mr. 
Takahashi Fujinosuke at Mikkamachi (Furu- 
kawa), Miyagi Prefecture, on the 28th ultimo at 
9.30 p.m. Twenty-eight houses and one 
telegraph. post were destroyed, three houses 
being partjally damaged. 


Tux spring meeting of the Nippon Race Club 
was commenced on Thursday week, but in 
consequence of rain on Friday the third day's 
racing was postponed till Monday last. 


Mr. Naxajrna Nosuyuxi, who occupied the 
post of Governor of Kanagawa some years ago, 
and who is now staying at Yokohama, will be 
appointed shortly to the office of Senator. 


M. BotssonaDE DE FontaraBiz, formerly of the 
Cabinet Office, who has left for home, visited 
the Palace on the morning of the 26th ult. and 
was received by the Emperor in farewell audi- 
ence. Miss Boissonade had the honour of an 
audience with the Empress. 


=? Japan Weekly Mail, 


‘© FAIS CE QUE DOIS: ADVIENNE QUE POURRA!” 


Mr. Hara, Secretary of the Japanese Legation 
in France, who returned lately, has been trans- 
ferred to the office of a Counsellor in the 
Agricultural and Commercial Department. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


No notice will be taken of anonymous correspondence. 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the ‘ JAPAN 
Week y Malt,” must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer, not for publication, but as a 
guarantee of good faith. It is particularily requested that 
allletters on business be addressed tu the MANAGER, 
and Chequesbe made payable to saine; anu War te. —-, 
contributions be addressed to the EptTor. 


Mr. Arar Mataxicut, of Ogawa-machi, Hiki- 
gori, Saitama Prefecture, has captured alive a 
white snake measuring 5 feet 3 ‘inclies in length 
and 6 inches ‘in circumference, on a hill called 
Takezawamura, in his district. The reptile is 
while from head to tail, with’ the exception of 
+ 4 Atwwhinh iereddish,- : 


Tue promoters of the Kobe Poultry Company | 
have decided to increase their capital to yen 
50,000. They have already secured land upon | 


ants to commence operations near Wada 
ol 


oe 


Tue Engineering Bureau in the Home Office 
has ordered from the Japan Engineering Com- 
pany a dredger, at a cost of yer 7,000, with a 
view to its being used in dredging the rivers 
and canals of ‘Tokyo. 


YorouaAMA: SaTuRDAY, May 4TH, 1889. 


Yne late Director. of the Imperial Estates 
Bureau, who held the-rank of fourth grade, 
second class, has been ‘rasied to that of fourth 
grade, first class, by special order of the Em- 
peror. The body of the deceased gentleman 
arrived at his residence at Masagocho, Hongé, 
on the evening of the 28th ultimo from Fujieda. 


MARRIAGE. 

On Thursday, the 25th ult., at Christ Church, Yokohama, 
by the Rev. E. Champneys Irwine, } M.A., AMBROSE, eldest 
son of the late George lord DeAth, bord Hall, Leng .-el 
ford, Suffolk, to MARGARED ARABELI A, youngest daughter 
of the late James Shannon Ayers, Shanghai.—No Cards. 

DEATH. 
On 7th ultimo, CHARLES BRESLAUER. 


A vinta for the Italian Minister, built in Japa- 
nese style at Kamakura, has been completed, 
and His Excellency proposes to give an enter- 
tainment there shortly to a number of Japanese 
and foreign gentlemen. 


ee 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


me 


Tue laying of raifs on the Koto Railway in 
Shiga Prefecture has been completed and the 
line was inspecied lately by Viscount Inguye, 
‘Director of the Railway Bureau. It has been 
decided by the. ‘Authorities that. the line will be 
opened for trafic on the 1st ily. next, as the 
necessary - arrangements ‘Lniwé” not yet been 
- | completed. ° 


Tue spring meeting of the Kiodo Keiba Kaisha 
will commence on Saturday next at Ueno. 


Her Mayssty’s Minister, Mr. Fraser, arrived 
at Yokohama on Wednesday morning in the 
P. & O. steamer Verona. 


Ava meeting of the Yokohama Lawyer's Asso- 
ciation held on the 24th inst. at the Yokohama 

Law School at Hagoromocho, Yokohama, Messrs. 
Ebizuka and Mori were elected President and 
Vice-President respectively. 


Plans of permanent buildings for the Imperial 
Diet, prepared by the Temporary. Construction 
Bureau, will be submitted to the Cabinet Office 
for approval. It is stated that the work will'be 
commenced at no distant date. 


jPHE ceremony: -of -apening the new buildings 
‘of the Hirose Private Elementary School at 
‘Igamachi, Yotsuya, took place on the 27th ult. 
iu presence of Viscount Takasaki, Governor of 
‘Tokyo, Messrs. Watanabe, a Seeretary, and 
Motoda, Superintendent of the Section for 
Scholastic Affairs, and other officials in the 
Tokyo City Governnrent Office, and various 
headmen of districts. 


Ir is proposed by the Communications Depart- 
ment that two or three additional lighthouses 
shall be erected in the north 


Since the opening of the Tokaido Railway the 
daily average number of passengers from 
Nagahama to Tokyo has been over 1,500. 


‘A meetinG of the Naval Construction Council 
will be held-in the Naval Department, as soon 
as Count Saigo returns to the capital from 
Kyoto, to consider what vessels shall be laid]: 
down. during the present fiscal year. 


A new war-vssel, which is now in course of con- 
struction at the Onohama Naval Shipbuilding 
Yard at Kobe, will be christened the Oshima 
Kan. 


Ir is stated that Mr. Hanabusa, a Court Council- 
lor, will shortly be appointed successor to the 
late Mr. Hida as Director of the Imperial Estates: 
Bureau. 


Tue monthly meeting of the Japan Sanitary 
Society was helt on the afternoon” of tire. 27th 
ult. in the lecture hall of the Imperial University 
at Hitotsubashi, Kanda. After various addresses 
by- members of the Society, Mr. Nakahama, of 
the Home Office, who was sent a few days ago 
to Miuragori, Kanagawa Prefecture, to enquire 
into and report on the orgin of the contagious’ 
disease which lately broke out.in that district, 

spoke al some length in regard to the result of 
his investigauions. 


At the half-yearly general meeting of share- 
holders of the Japan Engineering Company held |; 
on the 25th ult. at the Koseikan, at Kobikicho, 
a dividend for the latter half of last year was 
declared at the rate of 20 per cent per annum. 


Ow1ne to.the ° increase in the number of build- 
ings in the. vicinity of the Aoyama Parade 
Giound, the Authorities are considering the ad- 
visability of forming a new parade ground on 
land belonging to the Government at Seta- 
gaya, Tokyo. 


Tue matters at issue between the Governor of 
Tochigi Ken and the Local Assembly of the 
prefecture have been decided against the Go- 
vernor. 


Poxiticat feeling runs high in the province of 
Noto. The other day the Progressionists and 
Radicals came into collision, when a party of 
the latter armed with clubs rushed into a meet- 


Tue half-vearly general meeting of the Japan 
Railway Company was held on the morning of 
ihe 27th ultimo in the buildings of the Tokyo 
15th National Bank at Shiodome, Kyobashi. 


Tue half-yearly general meeting of the Mito 
Railway Company will be held on the afternoon 
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i 4 . .m. for Tokyo, 
Of the total receipts of the company during the|not been much done in Cotton Piece-goods, | Kodzu leaves Yokohama at 7.45 p.m. for Toky 


i y i i the 7.45 train from Yoko- 
latter half of last year, yen 8,500 were set apart|and the Woollen trade continues a ets ees fe Set a eeU ta o pee 
ii ’ ’ : . ; 

i look on in the Metal market, 

to officers, yer 47,179.85 as|do nothing but ‘ : Ae Rie 

= hangin 8 361.04 a Gacr to be}and quotations all round continue to rise. With | train, ae ee aia oo oy ie 
jedan ae the half-year at the rate of 12 per|absolutely no sales, Kerosene is not quotable. ria oes no y 

i i at all. 
cent. per annum, yen 13,494.062 being carried] The recent advance in all kinds of Sugar ‘ 


ll maintained, and a report has te - 
ert eee ea i eerin the Cuban crop is hkely} The through line from Tokyo to Nagahama 


Ir is not often that a highway robber is met in}ig pe short. About 15,000 piculs comprise} (on the shore of ra sme eee 
Japan ; but a postman carrying the local mail| ine transactions of the week. Though there} to traffic on He I : a cue aa 
between Kokuba and Sakurai was recently|/}25 been but little done in the principal Ex- carly daily over this long ro te 
stopped on the road with the order to “ stand port, the small stock of Silk is being gradu- creasing eal of ate Sa One 
and deliver.” The footpad was soon found by ally reduced. Telegrams from Europe and|time there is oe gai eh eek 
the police, who discovered at his lodgings al america refer 10 the dullness of the markets way as ages eenee ¥ g okies 
complete outfit of burglar’s tools and a couple} there, and the attention of those interested is|6 a.m. 7 reac ae age oe ae a = 
of swords. He had only been liberated from] principally directed towards the probable out-| must perforce es He Ae ae : 
Horikawa gaol a few days, where he had put}iurn of the coming crop. The Waste Silk steamer loemiey ve ie ee 
in four years penal servitude for theft. business has shrunk to very small dimensions. were possible to re le rea mi ee 
. The Tea maiket opened on the 26th ultimo doubt, would not bring the rave ee : 
with the purchase of 80 piculs, and up|time to catch a Kyoto train. aga gay 
to yesterday 2,400 piculs had been booked.| poorly furnished with eieupeeee os 
Prices commenced at $36 to $384 per picul, and | persons would break the journey by pre pau 
these rates continued during the week with a]at Nagoya, where one arrives at 5-50p.m. Then 
variation of one or two dollars. At the close|leaving Nagoya at 6.40 the following suas 
the market is rather weak at $29 for Choice and} Nagahama is reached at 9.30 and ni ees 
$34 and upwards for Choicest. The Belyic, the journey to Kyoto, Osaka, or Ko oe e 
which sailed yesterday, carried 2,316 packages | easily accomplished in a few sais oe 
the rate of freight being 4 cents. per Ib. gross, | roughly, the trip from Tokyo to ed 
and the Batavia and City of Peking will pro-| thus occupies a day and a half, ae ae oe see 
aarti —— bably take a larger quantity. So far, the leaf, | the time spent between cd sks a abe 
Tue half-yearly general meeting of shareholders on the whole, is about the same as last season’s. | at this end and between t feces i Ae 
of the Mito Railway Company was held on the| 7,6 aggregate shipments from Yokohama and |at the other, the sea route and the la g 


imo i : retty much the same results. For passengers 

afternoon of the z2gth ultimo in the rooms of the} x obe atthe close of the season were 318,030] P : 
Bankers’ Club at Sakamotocho, Nihonbashi.|)icylg. aooinnt <-> k trots tnee yonee aaa-fuetween Yokohama and Kobe, on the other 
er Enange is steady. hand, the advantage is decidedly on the side of 


vr. amaeali Vion. idans -£ 44 
Fook thevavalt' and vead thie report and accounts ——-— | the steamers. 
ia rane — ok Sa A 
for the period beginning the 1st October and NOTES. Paar 


ending the 3xst March last. According tothe} dened eeeasesa ies katoi thesudentsas 


report, the Oyama-Mito line of the company was Tue Railway Authorities are doubiless prepared sleeping cars which the management pro- 
opened for traffic on the 16th January last, and to hear that the public is beginning to grumble | mises to run over the Tokaido route. They are 
up to the 31st March traffic had been conducted loudly about the service on the Tokaido route. hardly required as yet, however, since the total 
for 75 days. The traffic receipts were yen| The official notices, published in Japanese and journey from Tokyo to Nagahama only takes 
1,3997.729, and miscellaneous receipts yen English and posted at all the stalionsand termini, }15 hours, and no night trains are put on. But 
6,222.06, making a total of yen 10,219.735. Of! announce that the train leaving Kodzu at 6.15}we do think that travellers begin to have a 
this amount yen 6,3000.63 were Provided as p.m. and Ofune (the station for Kamakura) at| right to expect something better than the exceed- 
office expenditure, yen 800 in payment of busi- 7-9 p.m., leaves Yokohaina at 7-45 p.m. and|ingly mediocre Carriages now running on all 
ness tax, yen 774 as reserve, and yen go4 as arrives in Tokyo at 8.25. But in point of fact] the Government roads in Japan. The first and 
dividend for the period, to be declared at the the train does nothing of the kind. It is almost second classes are bad enough when we think 
rate of 55%; per cent. per annum, yen 1,804 being always—having been furnished with evidence of | what they might be, but the third class is much 
carried forward to the next account. All the four actual experiences in the past ten days we| worse, and seeing that in Japan, above all other 
officers were re-elected. feel justified in the use of this strong expression | countries, the vast majority of travellers use 
—it is almost always from 15 to 20 minutes late | the third class, the time has surely come to 
in its departure from Kodzu and Ofune, and as] make some improvement. We shall be told, 
this lost time cannot possibly be made up be-| perhaps, that things might be worse, but if that 
tween the former place and Yokohama, passcn-| argument satisfies the Japanese, they are not 
ts for Tokyo -find themselves condemned to/the people we take them to be. Some persons 
wait some 40 minutes in Yokvohama, so that maintain, and their theory is actually carried into 
certificates were presented by the Director of instead of reaching the capital at 8.25, as per| practice in certain European countries, that a 
the institution to the graduates. The marine | Schedule, they get there at 9.50. Every Government should never make any revenue 
band played during the forenoon. Amongst allowance must be made, of course, for the | out of railways owned by it, but should apply 
those who were present were the Minister of difficulty of keeping exact time throughout | all surplus to improving the roads, embellishing 
State for the Navy ; Vice-Admiral Count Kawa: a journey so long as that now performed by | the stations, and making the cars luxurious. 
mura, a Privy Councillor; Rear-Admiral Inouye, the train of which we are speaking. It travels| Such is not our own notion. We should prefer 
Director of the Bureau of Personnel in the Naval tight through from. Nagahama _ to Tokyo, {to see fares lowered to a minimum, provided 
Departnent ; field officers of the Hiroshima Fifth and a loss of fifteen or ‘twenty minutes {always that carriages and stations were fairly 
Divisional Head-quarters ; the Prefect and Secre-| i" that distance (some 280 miles) is, perhaps, |comfortable. But carriages and stations on 
taries of the Hiroshima Local Government|"°t t00 large a margin of inaccuracy in these Japanese official lines leave a good deal to be 
Office, Judges of the local courts, and Directors early days of the service. Therefore we are not desired, and although it would be extravagant 
of local normal and middle schools, entirely at one with the grumblers. But We | to expect perfection at this stage of the country’s 
would suggest to the Railway Authorities that, railway enterprise, it seems to us that a step in 

Tue Import trade is generally much the same] until greater certainty as to times can be se-| the direction of better things should be tnken 
as reported last week, though there has been a cured, the schedule should be altered, so that{ before the public discontent has had much op- 
brisker demand for English Yarns ; the attitude | the service from Kodzu to Yok»hama may ap- portunity to develop. One thing that might 
of holders, however, has had the effect of re-|pear distinct from that between Yokohama certainly be done is to light the carriages better. 
stricting business, Bombays, for which quota-Jand Tokyo. It is only inviting criticism and] It is too bad that, after dusk, one must stand 
tions are unaltered, remain quiet. There has!discontent to publish that the 6.15 train from up with one's book or paper thrust against the 


ARTICLES to the value of yen 2,304.37 were sold 
at the Charity Bazaar opened in aid of the 
Tokyo Poor Asylum on the 13th, rath, and 
15th instant, in the buildings of the Peers 
Club in Ueno Park, while yen 771.80 were 
realied from the sale of tickets, and sums 
amounting to yen 2,731.90 have been contribu- 
ted since the 313th ult. It is stated that the 
committee of the bazar be able to transmit yen 
3,000 to the Asylum authorities after paying the 


THE ceremony of opening the Naval College at 
Edajima and of presenting diplomas to cadets 
of the institution, took place on the morning of 
the zoth ultimo under the presidency of Count 
Saigo, on the paradé ground in “the enclosure 
of the institution. After the opening ceremony, 
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miserable lamp if one wants to read at all, and 
thateven in such an irksome situation the effort 
is painful to the eyes. Another improvement 
calling for little if any expense, yet calculated to 
add materially to the convenience of the public, 
would be to paint the different classes different 
colours; the first class yellow, the second red, 
and the third brown, for example. It is quite 
a business now to pick out one class from an- 
other. Wecannot choose but admire the energy 
shown by the Japanese in respect of railways, 
their financial courage, their engineering skill, 
and their remarkably efficientmanagement. We 
do not forget that they are now running trains 
over hundreds of miles of roads, and that an 
accident is never heard of on opened lines, 
whether owing to badly laid rails, breaking 
axles, defective bridges, or blundering conduct. 
Bat all this does not blind us to existing faults, 
nor do we think that the Railway Bureau would 
have such a highly creditable record to show 
were it unwilling to profit by friendly criticism. 


criminis punished, but Her Majesty’s Consul 
failed, of course, to discover any statute or order 
authorizing him to set the machinery of the law 
in action against an Inglishman who had helped 
an American friend to take liberties with the locks 
of an American jail. In theory it is plainly 
proper that the duty of providing for the 
security.of its prisons and enforcing respect for 
the oaths administered in its ‘Courts of Law, 
should devolve wholly and solely on the Power 
directly concerned, and that no recourse should 
be had to the assistance of other Governments. 
But the honeycomb of jurisdictions existing in 
Japan under the extra-territorial system is 
calculated to afford illustrations of discrepancy 
rather than of harmony between theory and 
practice. It rests largely upon the precarious 
props of courtesy and forbearance. If people 
are agreeably disposed to respect law and pre- 
serve order, well and good. But ifthey happen 
to be perversely inclined, there are many direc- 
tions in which they may indulge their bent with 
practical immunity. 


Foreign Manager throughout the greater part 
of two years (1887-88), during Captain Brown's 
absence in England superintending the build- 
ing of the fine steamers lately added to the 
Company’s fleet. To Mr. Macmillan’s lot, 
indeed, fell the good fortune of taking a large 
part in the management of the Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha during the time when it was transformed 
from an enterprise of ill assured character into 
one of the most prosperous and promising 
undertakings in the East. He has therefore 
fully established his title to be entrusted with 
the large responsibilities that will now devolve 
on him. It is pleasant to see that the Company 
remains faithful to the wholesome traditions of 
the Iwasaki management, and that the services 
of really competent foreigners are recognised 
liberally and utilized wisely. 


THe KXerzat Zasshi contrasts the nature and 
effects of the Restoration with those of the 
French Revolution, in an article of which the 
following is a translation :—Few social changes 
are recorded in the history of the world that 
have been more striking in their character or 
more happy and fortunate in their results than 
the Japanese Restoration. The people of the 
West are almost unanimous in affirming the 
French Revolution to be the greatest trans- 
formation that human society has ever under- 
gone ; and, indeed, if we consider its far-reaching 
effects on the world at large and its gigantic 
and violent throes, we must confess that in point 
of importance it far overshadowed the change 
which took place in our own country. And 
yet we cannot avoid the reflection that the 
Restoration has brought about a greater social 
metamorphosis in Japan than did the con- 
tinental outburst in France. When the latter 
took place France possessed no feudal insti- 
tutions; distinctions between the nobility and 
the common people in a feudal sense had 
been obliterated centuries before; social and 
commercial intercgurse was being carried on 
with other countries;—in short civilization 
had long dawned on France before the Revo- 
lution broke forth. Far different was the con- 
dition of Japan; and yet when the wave of 
social reform had passed over hér, it left behind 
an already clearly defined basis of Western 
civilization. For this reason, while recognizing 
that, owing to Japan's isolation and the inertness 
of her neighbours, the effects of the Restoration 
were confined to her own borders, we hold that 
that event, in view of its consequences to herself, 
possessed a greater importance than did the 
other. Moreover, we shall discern another and 
striking point of difference if we discuss the 
motives of the actors in those two events. While 
it is true that the general tendency of human 
progress and movement cannot be arrested or 
diverted by isolated efforts; still the navigator 
who guides his bark upon the stream has 
a purpose in view, has fixed his mind on 
reaching some port or other. So no doubt 
there were some among the features and re- 
sults of the French Revolution that had not 
entered into the calculations of its promoters 
and actors; but in the main its products were 
those provided for in the programme. On the 
other hand, while the prime movers in the Re- 
storation were pledged to and aimed at the 
principles of seclusion, the subversion of the 


Apropos the Japanese witnesses who made a 
‘mistake of identification in the stabbing case 
recently tried in H.B.M.’s Court for Japan, and 
who ought, according to some rather hasty 
critics, to be arraigned for perjury, there is a 
point that appears to have escaped attention, 
though it has a most important bearing on the 
question. We refer to the competence of a 
Japanese Court to take cognisance of an of- 
fence committed before a British tribunal. In 
the particular instance under consideration, 
Her Majesty’s Consul seems to have forwarded 
to the Japanese Public Prosecutor copies of the 
evidence given at the trial of Green and Eklof, 
with a covering despatch requesting that an in- 
vestigation should be held. The Public Pro- 
secutor, on his side, seems to have com- 
plied with this request, and to have come 
to the conclusion that there was no wilful 
perversion of the truth, and that, consequent- 
ly, no further steps need be taken. Under 
what sanction of Japanese law this investi- 
gation was held we cannot conceive. Let us 
suppose, however, that the Public Prosecutor 
arrived at a different conclusion; that he saw 
reason to suspect deliberate perjury on the part 
of one or more of the Japanese witnesses. 
What would have been his next step? Assuredly 
he could not have cited the supposed culprits 
before a Japanese tribunal for perjury com- 
mitted in an English Court; still less could he 
have proceeded against them in an English 
Court, which has no jurisdiction whatever over 
Japanese. The sum total of the matter would 
apparently have been the conclusion that a very 
grave crime had been comnnitted, but that, un- 
fortunately, the culprits could not be brought to 
justice in view of the present conflict of jurisdic- 
tions in Japan. Such an issue is worth con- 
sidering. It means, as we think, that a British 
subject may go before a Japanese Court or a 
Japanese subject come before a British Court, 
and swear to anything or everything with- 
out the slightest fear of legal consequences. 
Some years: ago there occurred a practical 
illustration of this state of affairs. An 
American citizen was confined in the United 
States Consular Jail for arson, or attempted 
arson—the exact details have escaped our 
memory. He tried to break prison, being as- 
sisted in his attempt by a British subject. The 
American Consular Authorities naturally applied 
to the British Consulate to have this parsiceps 


Tuere is published in Tokyo a comparatively 
insignificant periodical called the Zonchi Kyo- 
kat Zasshi (Local Fun Magazine) which aims 
at making some people smile and others smart. 
The unfortunate little witling has just come to 
terrible grief. In its issue of February 28th, it 
published a picture representing the hall in 
which the ceremony of promulgating the Con- 
stitution took place, and on the Throne the 
draughtsman depicted a skeleton seated. The 
Law raised its hands in horror over this 
caricature, which certainly is about as shock- 
ingly disrespectful a performance as any 
Japanese subject could well be guilty 
of. The editor, Mr. Miyatake, the artist,.Mr. 
Adachi, and the publisher, Mr. Tokuyama, 
were cited before the Tokyo Court of First 
Instance, and sentenced, the first, to 3 years’ 
major confinement, 100 yen fine and one year’s 
police surveillance, according to Articles 117 
and 120 of the Criminal Code; the second, to 
one year's major confinement, 50 yen fine and 
8 months’ police surveillance, and the third to 
10 months’ major confinement, 30 yen fine and 
6 months’ police surveillance. The unlucky 
and misguided offenders have appealed, it is 
said, against the decision, and we certainly hope 
that the upper Court will take a more lenient 
view, for it seems to us that if the sentences 
were divided by three the quotients would still 
be amply sufficient. 


Ir has been decided, we learn, that Captain 
A. R. Brown, at present General Foreign 
Manager of the Nippon Yusen Kaisha, will 
shortly leave for England to take charge of the 
Company's interests there, and that he will be 
succeeded in Japan by Mr. A. Macmillan. 
The post to which Captain Brown is thus ap- 
pointed has not, we believe, been hitherto re- 
cognised in the permanent scheme of the 
Company's organization, but it is undoubtedly 
necessitated by the great development of busi- 
ness that has so happily attended the Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha’s operations during the past two 
years. It represents, of course, the prize of the 
service, and while congratulating Captain Brown 
on attaining it, we cannot but recognise that he 
owes his preferment to the unvarying display of 
qualities calculated to secure success anywhere. | Tokugawa Government, and the restoration of 
Mr. Macmillan will not assume unfamiliar | the power of the Throne, the actual, though not 
duties. He filled the post of Acting General| the immediate and direct outcome of their 
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work has been very different from their antici- 
pations. But for the efforts of the Seclusionist 
Party the country would not have been opened ; 
the hands of the feudal barons themselves 
overturned the clan system; the effacement of 
the samura?t class was the work of the samurai, 
and but for the policy pursued by and the efforts 
of Shintoism, Confucianism, and Buddhism, 
Christianity would not now be diffused over the 
country. No one who devotes care and attention 
to the study of the conditions prevailing at the 
commencement of the present era can avoid 
the conclusion that the Restoration was direcltly 
due to the relinquishment of power by the 
feudal lords to the samurat under them. °Pre- 
vious to that period the chief control had been, 
ostensibly at least, in the hands of those lords, 
but the changes which ushered in the Meiji era 
excluded them from the circle of practical 
politics. As at this time the mass-of the people 
were incapable of exercising power, the national 
affairs fell to be regulated and controlled by the 
military policy of the shizoku, who had been 
chiefly instrumental in bringing about the Re- 
Storation, and who strangely enough gradually 
came round to the side of popular freedom and 
franchise. This has in fact been the general 
tendency of the country since the Restoration ; 
and the elder Saigo, Mayebara, and others 


“who tried to oppose it by force, succumbed 


eventually to its strength. The ship of State, 
then, is now sailing with the current and the ques- 


‘ tion arises, what is her destination? To what 


port is she bound? To us the haven appears to be 
an economicand commercial condition of Society. 
That this will be the future of Japan we feel 
strongly convinced, and politicians ought to be 
prepared for it. While those men whose names 
are identified with distinguished services at the 
Restoration are no longer the shizoku of twenly 
years ago, still it seems beyond question that as 
they gained their distinctions by military service 
their thoughts are all tinged by a military hue. 
Their knowledge of financial questions—taxa- 
tion, currency, banking, &c.—is probably far 
from deep, and yet that is precisely the kind 
of knowledge that is required in the Diet. The 
late Viscount Mishima was well-known for his 
refusal to acknowledge the views of local as- 
semblies, but after he had been appointed Chief 
of the Metropolitan Police he had to yield to 
the opinions of the Tokyo City Assembly on 
several points. The men who won honour by 
their services at the time of the Restoration are 
not atall likely, therefore, to be able to hold their 
own in Parliament against those members that 
have received what may be called a democratic 
education. The former are now exerting them- 
selves, in view of the approaching inauguration 
of Parliament, to strengthen and consolidate 
the organization of the Cabinet. When Count 
Okuma became the leader of the Progressionist 
Party, the Government condescended to invite 
him to join them, and a similar course was pur- 
sued in like circumstances in the cases of Counts 
Inouye and Goto. The policy of the Govern- 
ment is to secure itself from attack from without 
by absorbing those statesmen who enjoy popu- 
larity, and ‘thus conciliating opposition. At the 
present moment political affairs in Japan present 
the aspect of several water-spouts hovering in the 
sky. Do the statesmen of the Cabinet consider 
this a satisfactory situation? As soon as 
Parliament is convened various measures— 
financial, practical, &c.—will be subject to 
debate. The Ministers, who have been en- 


gaged in the control of the national busi- 
ness for twenty years, and who have had under 
them an abundance of subordinates to obey 
their behests, will be sadly at a loss, for they are 
deficient precisely in that knowledge of com- 
merce and economics that is most necessary, 
while these are the very points in which non- 
official politicians are at home; and ‘so we shall 
— if the people exercise ordinary discrimination 
in the election of their members—see the power 
of the State pass from the military to the demo- 
cratic class. The epoch commenced by the 
revolution that initiated the Meiji era will then be 
consummated; the ship of State will have arrived 
at her destination and the last vestige of feudal- 
ism disappeared. And this result, to our mind, 
will not be deferred beyond another decade. 
These then are our reasons for asserting that in 
point of significance and of beneficial results to 
this empire the Japanese Restoration far out- 
weighs the French Revolution. 


M. BorssonapE DE Fonrarasie left Yokohama 
on Sunday by the French mail steamer, to take 
a well earned holiday of afew months, his inten- 
tion being to return to Japan in November. It 
must have seemed to readers of the items of in- 
telligence extracted by us from the vernacular 
press, that the past few weeks have been for M. 
Boissonade a perpetual series of farewell 
entertainments. And so, indeed, they have. 
Probably no foreigner ever employed in 
Japan has won more genuine affection or 
received more marked evidences of respect. 
Not easily to be forgotten was the spectacle 
witnessed on Saturday at the Shimbashi ter- 
minus and on Sunday on board the steamer, 
when the scholars of the various law schools in 
the capital, the pupils of M. Boissonade, and 
the officials who had been connected with him 
directly or indirectly in the great works accom- 
plished by him during his many years’ residence 
in Japan, flocked in hundreds to bid farewell to 
the venerable jurist. There was no mistaking 
the spontaneity and heartiness of the feeling 
that animated these representatives of New 
Japan. Tears were not wanting, nor yet 
the most demonstrative forms of farewell that 
even French usage sanctions. M. Boissonade’s 
absence will be but brief, we trust, yet we 
cannot pass unnoticed the departure of one 
to whom this empire owes such a deep debt of 
gratitude, and who carries with him the esteem 
and regard of officials and people’alike. His 
record is already well known to the public. We 
need only recall the facts that he took the lead- 
ing partin compiling the drafts of the Penal 
Code and Code of Criminal Procedure and the 
Civil Code—now before the Senate—and that 
his work has been eulogised in high terms by 
the most eminent European experts. Every 
one who came in contact with him learned 
to love his unassuming geniality and to ad- 
mire his broad intellect, and Japan, we imagine, 
is fully sensible ‘of the great good fortune 
that procured for her the sympathetic aid of such 
a scholar in a business of such overshadowing 
importance as the drafting of her new Law 
Codes. We wish M. Boissonade a pleasant holi- 
day, and‘look forward to seeing him among us 
again before next spring. 


Some months ago we took occasion to express 
our doubts as to the wisdom of the Japanese 
Authorities in ordering sixteen torpedo boats 
from France, at a time when the stability 


and seaworthiness of such craft built on French 
models were open to much criticism, and 
were caHed in question even by eminent 
French experts. Of course these expressions of 
hostile opinion by an English journal are apt to 
be largely discounted by the Japanese. We 
are prepared for that, and it is not our custom 
to waste time in protestations of impartiality. 
But there comes just now a confirmation of our 
views in this particular instance. It is contained 
in the following extract from ZLugineering of 
March 15th :—‘‘On Wednesday the 6th inst., 
whilst a number of torpedo boats belonging to 
the French Government were manceuvring off the 
coast at Toulon, one of them turned turtle, and 
three of her crew were drowned. The weather 
at the time of the accident was fair, with a 
north-east wind blowing, and a swell from the 
south-east. During the day everything had . 
gone perfectly successfully till at about 4.30 in 
the afternoon the boats proceeded to pass out 
of the bay of St. Nazaire between the Embiez 
Island and the Grand Rouveau on their way 
back to Toulon. Three of the boats effected 
the passage in safety, but the third, No. 102, 
was, when partly through, struck by a heavy 
roller and completely capsized. Her com- 
mander saved himself by clinging to the 
rudder, and others of the crew also succeeded 
in escaping, but three of the engineers and 
mechanics, being in the engine-room or the 
stokehold, were unable to get out, and were 
drowned. The boat floated for forty-five minutes, 
and finally sank by the stern. The screw, it is 
stated, continued to revolve for some time after 
the boat had turned upside down. The No. 
102 was a 53-ton boat, 114 ft. 9 in. long, and 
belonged to a type which has been much 
criticised, and of which the French Government 
own or have ordered fifty-one specimens, most 
of which, it is said, have not yet been delivered, 
which is fortunate for the authorities. The 
officers of the Navy have made many complaints 
as to the unseaworthiness of these boats, as, 
though this has been the first.one that has 
actually capsized, such a catastrophe has hither- 
to only been avoided by the exercise of the 
greatest care on the partof their crews. We do 
not know who was the builder of the boat.” 
* = * : 

In addition to the above, the telegraph brings 
us news of another similar disaster. A message 
dated at Paris, March 23rd, says that a French 
‘torpedo boat sunk off Harfleur, and that four- 
teen persons were drowned. The date, the 
place and the number of lives lost, all show that 
this was a second catastrophe, distinct from - 
the one described in the columns of Engrneer- 
ing as having occurred seventeen days previ- 
ously. The justice of the warning penned by 
us last year can scarcely be doubted in the face 
of these facts. 


Woopyrar’s Circus is at Kyoto playing in one 
of the large theatres. After leaving the ancient - 
capital the circus proceeds to Nagoya, and 
thence probably te Tokyo overland. Victor 
Valeize met with a serious accident whilst at 
practice on the ist of May, the man failing to 
catch him on his flying from the trapeze, and 
Valeize fell, breaking his leg badly. The doctor 
in attendance fears that amputation may be- 
come necessary. 


Dr. Meacuam will preach in the Union Church 
to-morrow morning upon “Christ’s healing 
virtue.” 
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Art the last annual meeting of the Nippon Race 
Club, the question of a new Stand came up, 
and it was resolved that the present structure 
should be replaced by a new erection so soon 
as the necessary amount of money could be 
collected. There was a small attendance at the 
meeting, but nearly a thousand dollars were 
subscribed there and then. It now remains for 
the Committee, after having submitted the list 
to every member of the Club, to invite the com- 
munity to assist in this much-needed conveni- 
ence, for it must be admitted that the old shed 
which at present does duty for a Stand is neither 
wind-tight nor water-tight. Another point in this 
connection is that the Emperor does the Club 
the honour of accepting the invitation of the 
Stewards once a year, and although the worm- 
eaten and weather-beaten timbers of the 
‘* Stand ” are hidden from view by “Turkey-red” 
and evergreens, the approach to the Emperor’s 
box is dingy and ricketty, and the box itself 
a cramped and shaky affair. In addition 
to the sum subscribed at the meeting, a former 
resident of Yokohama who was interested in 
racing has contributed $200 to the fund, 
but as the amount required is $4,000, there 
will be still nearly $3,000 more to be raised. 
This estimate of $4,000 is for a structure de- 
signed by Mr. George Whitfield, a drawing 
of which was exhibited on Thursday at Negishi. 
The proposed Stand would be 96 feet in length, 
and the seats would be placed upon five plat- 
forms on a total depth of 25 feet, in front of 
which would be a terrace of five feet. The base- 
ment, which would be of brick, would contain a 
tiffin-room, of 40 feet by 25, on the southern 
side, and a space of the same dimensions on 
the northern side would be devoted to a bar, a 
judges’ room, and a weighing-room. Between 
these, that is in the centre, would be the lobby, 
13 feet wide, which would also be the approach 
to the Emperor's box above and to the Ladies’ 
room at the back. The latter would be an off- 
shoot behind the main building, and above it 
on a level with the Imperial box would be the 
Emperor's retiring room. On the top of this 
would be a flat, open roof, railed; a similar roof 
would also be made above each section of the 
Stand proper, and these flat roofs would enable 
those interested to watch every stride from start to 
finish, and they would be reached by outside stair- 
cases. This design, though considered by the 
Herald tobe all that is needed ‘in view of com- 
fort,” is objected to on account of its “ dimen- 
sions.” Mr. Whitfield would doubtless be able 
to demonstrate that this view is erroneous, 
indeed he would only have to give the super- 
ficial area, including the flat roofs, to do so. It 
must be remembered that the crowd of noisy 
youths who are almost the sole occupants of the 
south section of the present Stand would be sent 
upstairs, and that the few trainers and jockeys 
who now congregate on the lower platforms 
would go on the roof from choice. The Stand 
proper would be then found to be ample. At 
all events, the present is a modest scheme, 
capable of being carried out, and if itis desired 
Mr. Whitfield could so arrange his plans that 
an extension could be made on the southern 
side when the funds of: the Club admitted of it. 
If the Club had $10,000 to spend, the dimen- 
sions and cost would not be worth considering, 
but under present circumstances, when the 
public is appealed to for assistance, it would be 
wise to confine dimensions to actual require- 
ments only, for which it appears to us Mr. Whit- 


field's plans are eminently suited. However, 
as Mr. Whitfield built the Stand that was burned 
dawn sixteen years ago, and is capable of 
designing a Stand of any style and dimensions, 
it may be found that the proposed erection can 
be improved upon. In about another month he 
will have estimates from home of iron buildings 
specially constructed which have only to be put 
together on arrival here. 


Tue Hochki Shimbun is strongly of opinion that 
governors of prefectures should not be allowed 
to remain long in one district, and would limit 
the tenure of office to three or at most five years. 
The Tokyo journal admits that the longer an 
official remains at one post the better must he 
become acquainted with the conditions and re- 
quirements of the locality, but contends that this 
apparent advantage is counterbalanced by other 
considerations. A governor who is new toa 
prefecture will be more likely to deal impartially 
with matters brought before him than one who 
had been, say, ten years in the district, and even 
though he should err through ignorance of 
local conditions, the people would not find it 
hard to overlook a fault of that description 
knowing as they would that it was not an in- 
tentional act. Besides, interested persons, being 
ignorant of his weak points, would be deterred 
from endeavouring to work upon him, and he 


would in all probability be careful and solicitous 


to gain the good will of the people at large. 
There is much suggestion in these arguments. 


Toxyo journals publish the following note, said 
to have been communicated by the Governor to 
the sectional offices in the city:—‘It has 
hitherto been the rule; in the case of every fo- 
reigner in private employ who resides outside the 
limits of the Settlement, that on every occasion 
of his removal beyond the limits fixed by the 
Minister of State for Foreign Affairs, a fresh 
application should be made by his employer in 
the same way as when permission was first 
obtained on behalf of such foreigner. In future 
no application need be made in connection with 
such removal, a simple notice of removal being 
sent to the Foreign Department through the 
medium of the City Office. It will, however, be 
necessary for the employer to apply to this office 
for a fresh certificate for permission to reside 
outside limits, and for the endorsement of the 
same. It should be remembered that such fo- 
reigner will only be permitted to sojourn in a 
house owned or leased by his employer.” 


His Excerrency the Minister for Foreign Af- 
fairs and Countess Okuma gave a garden party 
on Saturday afternoon at their villa in the Wa- 
seda suburb of Tokyo. The reception had been 
fixed originally for Friday, with the prudent 
proviso that, in the event of rain, a day's post- 
ponement should take place. The habit of the 
weather at present is to give us rain and sun- 
shine on alternate days, but such deluges 
descended on Friday afternoon that a clear sky 
on Saturday seemed too much to hope for. 
Happily, however, this forecast was falsified, 
and on Saturday the beautiful garden at Waseda 
looked exceptionally attractive in the freshness 
of its newly washed verdure. The cherry blos- 
soms had disappeared and azaleas and peonies 
were only just beginning to bloom, but a garden 
such as that at Waseda is charming at all sea- 
sons and under all circumstances. Needless 
to say that all the beauty, fashion, and official 


dignity of the capital assembled to pay their 
respects to the influential and popular Minister, 
and to enjoy the pleasure of an al fresco enter- 
tainment in a Japanese Garden under the sun- 
shine of a Japanese spring. The Guards’ Band 
played a pretty selection of music; the charm 
of the scene was immensely enhanced by a pre- 
ponderance of Japanese ladies’ costumes, and 
the intervals of melody were filled up by flights 
of remarkably effective day fire-works, the ma- 
jority of the rockets discharging effigies of stal- 
wart steeds, which, as they floated majestically 
through the air, were interpreted to represent 
horses to drag, at increased speed, the tardily 
moving coach of Treaty Revision. 


From the report of an expert despatched to Kaga 
by the Agricultural and Commercial Department, 
there seem to be good grounds for the establish- 
ment of a strict supervision of the boilers now in 
use in factories throughout Japan. Some four 
years ago, the Authorities seriously considered 
the advisability of framing regulations to deal ~ 
with the numerous mills that were growing up in 
all directions, and with persons employed in 
them ; but disinclination to take any step sugges- 
tive of interference with a young enterprise won 
the day, and nothing was done. Nor has any 
measure been since resolved on, though there 
are now hundreds of mills driven by steam, 
and employing many hands. Attention has at 
length been painfully drawn to the subject by 
the recent explosion of boilers in factories at 
Kanazawa and Kyoto. The official who was 
sent to Kaga to investigate the Kanazawa 
occurrence, states that the explosion was due to 
the extreme age of the boiler and the ignorance 
of those tending it. In none of the factories 
in the Kaga districts is there a really competent 
engineer; and the boilers are mostly old, and 
are never thoroughly cleaned. The S17 Shimpo, 
from which we extract the above facts, remarks 
that since the Kanazawa accident factory girls 
show an aversion to the work, and foresees in 
jury to the industry unless steps are taken to 
remedy the existing state of things. 

Par) 

The Hochi Shimbun, writing on the same 
subject, points out that the Authorities ought to 
comply with the request of any person who 
wishes to have a steam boiler examined, and 
should, say once a year, conduct an official 
examination of the boilers in all factories. The 
inspector should also so far as possible inform 
the person in charge of the state of his boiler, and 
penalties should be inflicted in cases where his 
instructions are not complied with. The Hoch?, 
however, cautions the Authorities against un- 
necessary interference with business. 


To the pessimists who argue that Japan offers 
no tempting prospects of increased trade how- 
ever widely her territories be thrown open to 
unrestricted intercourse, the Washington Pos?'s 
summary of the lessons taught by Professor 
Rein’s second volume, will be comfortable. We 
quote it, therefore :— 


The success which has of late attended Germany’s 
efforts to extend her commerce.is largely due to the 
active and immediate interest of the Government itself 
in investigating new fields. ‘Io this end the ablest 
economists of her universities are dispatched on mis- 
sions of inquiry. ‘Ihe systematic thoroughness with 
which these agents have performed their work should 
furnish a lessen in method which America might well 
heed. If Germany allows the work thus well begun 
to be defeated by surly and brutal conduct on the 
part of those who come after, it is her loss. Several 
years ago Prof. J.J. Rein, of the University of Bonn, 
was sent ona mission to Japan to investigate her re- 
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sources. No Froude, or Sala, or Max O'Rell was the 
worthy Herr Professor. His was no sixty day journey, 
followed by an ephemeral book. He took several years 
at his task, and produced two bulky and exhaustive 
volumes. The first deals with his travels and re- 
seaches; the second gets down to business. The 
professor points out clearly that Japan can be 
productive of no great commercial fortunes. 
With an area less than that of California, with 
only one-tenth of that under cultivation, Japan 
supports a population of 38,000,000 almost entirely 
from her own products. Making due allowance for 
what may be eked out of the nine-tenths taken up. by 
forest, desert, and mountain, it remains that the in- 
credible number of 2,560 inhabitants are supported 
from each square mile of cultivated land, or four to 
the acre, It is well known than this can be done on a 
small scale, but to apply it to a nation is marvelous. 
‘The gold and silver mines are becoming unprofitable, 
having been worked for centuries. Her principal ex- 
ports are silk and tea. The Japanese are a clever, 
intelligent people. Nothing is wasted, everything is 
utilized. What, then, is the obvious lessun of Japan ? 
Her people of necessity are poor. Labour, which 
in other lands might be employed in more productive 
industry, is devoted to cultivating the country like a 
window garden, Imagine an American raising winter 
wheat in a hot-house and you get the proper perspec- 
tive. Machinery, which is labour-saving in America, 
would be wasteful there for it is not labour which they 
want to save. Practically no margin is left above the 
cost of living. Even our cheapest cotton cloths would 
there be confronted by infinitely cheaper paper, which 
occupies its place. Consequently Japan offers the 
narrowest possible field for commercial conquest. 
What have we that she needs? Many things. What 
have we which she can afford? Not much of any 
thing, except information, and customs which stule 
not in their infinite variety. We cannot even offer to 
develop her country by chopping down forests. ‘That 
would be waste. Wecan not drain her swamps. She 
can doit more cheaply herself. ‘I'o the Japanese we 
are a wasteful, extravagant, and prodigal Nation. ‘To 
those who complain bitterly that we are not selling 
enough harrows and pocket handkerchiefs to foreign 
nations, we urge that the harrow would be a horror 
and the pocket handkerchief an abomination to such 
as the Japanese. We had better see to it that our own 
people are entirely provided with our own manufac- 
tures before we bother with other buyers, 


A strange doctrine this, surely ; remarkable not 
less for assumption than for shallowness. Why 
should the Japanese alone among civilized 
peoples be so prodigal of labour that they do not 
care to save it? Is it because they can barely 
support themselves by wasting their labour? 
Is it because machinery would cheapen the 
breadstuffs for which they can now ill afford to 
pay? But in truth the whole criticism is little 
better than badinage. We wish the pessimists 
joy of it. 


Aw accident, unhappily fatal, occurred on the 
27th ultimo on the Tokyo-Kyoto Railway. 
Mr. Hida Hamagoro, Chief of the Estates 
Bureau in the Imperial Household Department, 
was a passenger by the train going southwards. 
At Shizuoka, where a stay of a few minutes is 
made, Mr. Hida left his carriage for a necessary 
purpose, but owing to the large number of pas- 
sengers and the insufficiency of the accommoda- 
tion, he was unable to accomplish his object. At 
the-next station but one, Faji-yeda, the train stops 
fora moment only. Here Mr. Hida alighted, 
but before he could re-enter his carriage the 
train was in motion again. He nevertheless 
attempted to regain his seat, but missed his fvot- 
ing and fell between the platform and the train. 
On-lookers say that he succeeded in avoiding 
two carriages as they passed, but that some- 
thing projecting from beneath the third ap- 
parently caught his sleeve and dragged him 
under. The train was arrested in a moment, 
not, however, before a wheel had passed over 
the unfortunate gentleman's body. He ex- 
pired immediately. Mr. Hida was fifty-nine 
years old. His record of service is long 
and distinguished. In 1859, under the Toku- 
gawa Government, he held the post of Naval 
Instructor, and was sent to America the same 
year in a Japanese man-of-war, In 1862, 
having risen to the rank of Naval Inspector, he 


had command of the ship in which the Shogun 
proceeded to Kyoto for his historical interview 
with the Emperor. Subsequently detailed for 
civil duty, Mr. Iida obtained steady promotion. 
Chief of the Estates Bureau, he was a chokunin 
of the First Class, with Second Class of the 
Fourth Grade, official rank, and the Third 
Class of the Rising Sun. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to observe that this sad event emphasises a 
point to which we drew attention in the autumn 
of 1887, namely, the insufficiency of the accom- 
modation at stations on Japanese railways. 
Since that time great improvements have been 
effected, and we believe that the Authorities 
intend to run carriages with closets on all lines 
of any length. It is an essential measure, not 
alone in the cause of public decency, but also 
because, with things as they are now, such 
accidents as that recorded above are liable to 
happen at any moment. Despite the great care 
usually exercised by the railway officials, pas- 
sengers will rush to catch a train in motion when, 
like Mr. Hida, having been obliged to alight at 
a by-station, they see themselves in danger of 
being left behind. 


We are not to have the last word, it seems, with 
reference to the question of the inferior limit of 
age of members of the Japanese Diet. The 
Fi Shimpo makes another assault upon our 
position, and truly we experience a certain dif- 
fidence in pitting our own opinion on such a 
subject against the views of an authority so 
competent as our Tokyo contemporary. Our 
contention, however, is very simple. We hold 
that, at the outset, the qualifications for the 
exercise of the franchise and for eligibility for 
the Diet should err on the side of stringency. 
To a large extent constitutional government 
in Japan is, and must for some time remain, 
an experiment. Let practical results, therefore, 
dictate safe extensions of the system. In the 
affairs of every-day life men proceed slowly and 
cautiously where the ground before them is un- 
explored. The same salutary rule is adopted by 
constructive statesmen. It is easy to enlarge 
the privileges of the people when plain proof 
has been afforded that the enlargement will 
not be abused. But to withdraw or contract 
privileges in consequence of abuses arising out 
of their enjoyment, is of all kinds of legislation 
the most difficult and the least expedient. The 
Fixi Shimpo, descending to persiflage, enquires 
about the limit of such an argument. If cau- 
tion is to be the guiding principle, says our 
contemporary, why not fix the minimum of age 
at 40 or even 50? Does the $£# really seek 
for a-reply? If so we may suggest that if 
courage, as the Tokyo journal recommends, is 
to direct the policy of lawgivers, why not reduce 
the minimum of age to:zo0 or even 18? But 
we are not dealing in verbal quibbles. If the 
Jijt Shimpo feels impelled to ornament its logic 
with facetize, let it indulge the propensity un- 
disturbed. 
 * « 

There is a phase of this question concerning 
which we should be pleased to hear the ¥z/# 
Shimpo's opinion. It has seemed to us for 
some time that the present tendency in Japan 
is to attach dangerous weight to the views of 
the younger generation. In almost every direc- 
tion, literature, the press, the bar, education, 
politics, and even society, the men just out of 
their teens appear to give the law to their elders, 
or to be inclined to do so. Of course there is a 


reason for this. Japan has become such an 
ardent worshipper at the shrine of Western 
civilization, that the representatives of the old 
régime have lost caste altogether. The men 
educated according to Occidental systems, and 
versed in Occidental sciences and philosophies, 
are the men whom the nation delights to 
honour. Now is there not more than a chance 
that, if the minimum age for members of the 
Diet were put as low as 25, an undue propor- 
tion of these youthful radicals—for radicals they 
are bound to be, in the very nature of things— 
might be returned? And supposing them re- 
turned, would they be exactly the sort of 
legislators to whom Japan might safely entrust 
her interests? What the country has to hope 
for is that the spirit of the Diet, while ‘not 
opposed to progress, may be sufficiently con- 
servative to remember that Japan is Japan, and 
that the great mass of the people are not re- 
presented by youthful disciples of Herbert 
Spencer, Kant, and Huxley. 


Oxp friends sometimes turn up under peculiar 
circumstances. The San Francisco Lxaminer, 
under the heading of ‘‘ While giving a lecture a 
young man’s money is attached,” says :—‘‘ At 
Louisville, Kentucky, on March ath, Warren 
Green, son of Dr. Norvin Green, President of 
the Western Union Teiegraph Company, lec- 
tured at Macauley’s Theatre, his subject being 
‘A Year in Japan.’ Mr. Green is a resident of 
Louisville, as his father formerly was, and was 
appointed by President Cleveland Consul to 
Kanagawa, Japan, but was recalled after spend- 
ing a few months there. Just when the lecture 
began, the box office receipts amounting to $23 
were attached by his tailor and carried away 
by a Deputy Sheriff.” 


Even death is to be deprived of its long credited 
ability to hide all secrets. The unfortunate 
Lord Darnley, whose tragic end won for him 
some sparks of the pity that his brutal nature 
and degraded life repelled, is not allowed to 
enjoy this measure of sympathy in peace. 
Science has been scrutinizing his remains, and 
adding another item to the account against him. 
Mr. D. Wilson, writing to the Atheneum, 
says :—‘‘ More than forty years ago the late 
Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe, when showing me 
a reputed portrait of Lord Darnley, gave me an 
account of what he had heard from eye-witnesses 
of the rifling of the Royal vault of Holyrood 
Abbey, and told me that the skull of Darnley 
had been secured by one of the Frasers of 
Lovat. During a visit to England in 1878 I 
availed myself of the opportunity to make a 
careful examination of the fine collection of 
crania of diverse races in the Museum of the 
Royal College of Surgeons in Lincoln's Inn 
Fields. A letter from W. H. Flower, Esq., 
F.R.S.—who was then absent—secured for me 
free access to the cases; and I was pursuing my 
ethnological researches with aims wide apart 
from the incidents of modern history, when my 
attention was attracted by-a skull which puzzled 
me to guess its possible ethnical classification. 
I accordingly appealed to the catalogue, in 
which I found the following entry: ‘No. 
5897 B., purchased by Mr. Belt at the sale 
by Messrs. Sotheby & Co. (March 2nd, 1865) 
of a collection of fossils and minerals, &c., 
formed during the last century by the Hon. 
Archd: Fraser of Lovat, and described in the 
catalogue as,—‘ Skull and thigh-bone of Lord 
Darnley.’—Presented to the R. C.S. by G. J. 
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Belt, Esq., 1869.” If the skull may be assumed 
to be actually that of the second husband and 
the sharer of the Scottish throne of Queen Mary, 
it is replete with historical interest. I made 
careful notes of its characteristics, and they 
furnished materials for much curious discussion 
with my old friend John Hill Burton. The 
skull is stained dark brown. The frontal bone 
is depressed almost like that of a flat-head 
Indian. It is broad in the frontal region, but 
extremely low and receding. The face is broad. 
The hollows of the eyes are unusually large, 
with no superciliary ridge or projection of the 
eyebrows, but rather in this respect like a female 
skull. Only there is a projection above the nasal 
suture. The occipital region extends for behind 
the ears, broad and large. So farit accords with 
the historical Darnley, low-browed, unintel- 
lectual, possibly with large goggle eyes, and with 
an overmastering preponderance of the animal 
passions. But what is further noteworthy is 
the condition of the skull. The right side is 
full of caries—holes, single and in groups, 
affecting the outer plate of the skull—which I 
surmised at the time to be syphilitic. The 
circumstances preceding the assassination of 
Darnley are well known. He was seized with 
a violent cutaneous disease, which at first led 
to a suspicion of poison, but was finally pro- 
nounced to be small-pox. It was possibly the 
more formidable aspect of the loathsome dis- 
ease in the virulent form in which it made its 
appearance in the fifteenth century. If so this 
may well account for the disinclination to have 
Darnley lodged in Holyrood Palace. Craig- 
millar Castle was first named; but he appears 
to have dreaded the prison-like aspect of the 
old stronghold, and so was transferred to the 
lodging of the Provost in the garden of the 
Kirk of Field, where he was visited by Queen 
Mary on the night of the gth of February, 
1567, and before dawn the lodging was blown 
up with gunpowder, and Darnley’s life was at 
an end. In judging of the conduct of the 
queen subsequent to her marriage with Darn- 
ley we have to think of a woman of brilliant 
intellect and high culture, wedded, under exi- 
gencies of state, to this low-browed, coarse 
libertine; and if he was really, by his own 
vicious courses, reduced to such a loathsome 
condition, he must have been no less repulsive 
by his vice than by his unquestionable folly. 
The evidence necessary to absolutely substan- 
tiate that the skull is that of Lord Darnley is 
probably no longer recoverable; but assuming 


the credibility of the assumption, a report 


from some expert on the pathological indica- 
tions which it furnishes may even now throw 
light on the mysterious circumstances attendant 
on one memorable crisis in the tragic career 
of Mary Stuart.” 


A CORRESPONDENT writes from Hakodate :— 
“The Government have just laid a tramway 
from Mr. J. R. Thompson’s jetty, and erected 
at the sea end of it two iron cranes for landing 
the iron pipes that are to be used in construct- 
ing the water-works for the supply of the town. 
The tram runs to the upper end of the town, 
where there is to be a big reservoir, to receive 
and store the water from a point on the Aka- 
gawa, about five miles eastward of the town 
at the foot of the mountains. The reseryoir 
being on the south-west side of the town, 
pipes will be laid from it through the 
latter, and the water of the Akagawa will be 


given the necessary head by pumping works on 
the spot. It is a pretty big undertaking, but 
machinery and steam-engines are capable of 
anything now-a-days. Many years ago the 
Harbour-master here advised the Authorities to 
cut a canal from a village called Kamada, lying 
just on the outskirts of the town, so as to lead 
thence the water of a river that rushes through 
the village with great force, and make it deliver 
a supply of pure water in the neighbourhood of 
the point where the reservoir is now being built. 
This fine stream has now been turned by a 
canal through the isthmus separating Hakodate 


from Kamada, and discharges its water use- 


lessly into Tsugaru straits. Common-place 
folks do not appreciate the rationale of such 
operations.” : 


Osaka is unfortunate in one respect: the Séshi 
appear to have made it their head-quarters. 
We read in the vernacular press that these 
gentlemen are attempting to form a club there, 
a certain Mr. Sugeno Michichika being its 
chief organizer. The projectors have advertised 
in the local press for twenty Sésh/ of intrepidity 
and daring (yukan méretsu), who are to be 
everything that a political organization might 
desire. A draft of the proposed rules accom- 
panies the advertisement. They provide that 
aspirants for the honour of joining the club are 
to send in their names together with the names 
of guarantors, who must be men of the same 
political principles as the applicant and must 
also have had experience in politics, but as the 
guaranty is purely of a moral character, no 
condition as to financial status is required. It 
would seem that the club means to know all 
about its members, for they are directed to 
send in detailed personal histories stating the 
names of any persons under whose tutelage they 
have been; whether and for how long they have 
associated with members of any political party ; 
whether they have come into collision with the 
law at any time for political offences, violations 
of the press and meeting regulations, or insults 
to officials—such incidents being, presumably, 
high recommendations. It goes without saying 
that every candidate must hold by the principles 
of the Dardé Danketsu, and that he must be 
prepared fearlessly to sacrifice himself on be- 
half of the nation. Indeed, one of the conditions 
of admission is the taking of an oath that ‘‘ body 
and life” (shinfat seme?) shall be held at the 
service of the party. At the tail of the rules 
comes the curious promise that each affiliated 
member shall receive a monthly stipend of five 
yen if he lives outside the club and two yen if he 
lodges in it; sums which are to be increased 
as the funds of the club permit. This strange 
organization is said to have attracted the atten- 
tion of the Authorities, whose enquiries go to 
show that it has few elements of strength, but 
that one or two men of means in Osaka, while 
ostensibly unconnected with it, are in reality 
supporting it secretly. A telegram received 
after the publication of these details says that 
the Minister for Home Affairs has ordered the 
dissolution of the club, on the ground that it is 
calculated to disturb the public peace, a very 
patent conclusion, as we think. 


Rumours have been current for some time that 
the Authorities have it in contemplation to hand 
over the Government Railways to the Fifteenth 
National Bank, that is, the Nobles’ Bank. The 
Matnichét Shimbun says that its enquiries do 
not support this assertion. There is, indeed, 


‘contingency. 


an idea of transferring these important public 
works to private hands, but the proposed plan is 
to form a large company, among the members 
of which the Fifteenth National Bank will be 
only a unit, and to transfer to it the whole of the 
Government roads. The Tokaido Railway, 
from Tokyo to Kobe, a length of about 390 
miles, is virtually the entire property in question. 
The capital of the company would have to be 
something like forty millions of yen, but we have 
very little doubt that the money would be quickly 
subscribed. The road from Kobe to Tokyo 
vid Kyoto ought to be a very paying property. 


THE tramway between Kodzu and Yumoto is 
now working excellently. The cars. are good 
and clean, incomparably better than the Tokyo 
cars; the horses are strong and well condition- 
ed ; the road is in capital order and a creditable 
rate of speed is maintained throughout. We 
do not quite see how the enterprise is to pay, 
but ‘in the summer months a large traffic is 
anticipated. The most curious feature of the 
present management is the utter disregard of 
time displayed by the drivers and conductors. 
No unnecessary delay of any kind takes place 
en route, but inasmuch as the line is single, 
and the places where cars can pass each other 
are fixed, it is obvious that unless hours of de- 
parture and arrival are carefully observed, the 
meeting of two cars proceeding in opposite di- 
rections on the same rails must be a constant 
It is sonow. Drivers and con- 
ductors don't trouble themselves to wait for the 
appointed moment of departure. So soon as 
they have a fair load of passengers, or so soon 
as some one with a sufficiently imposing de- 
meanour betrays impatience at not starting, off 
they go obligingly, tootling their horns and 
whipping up their steeds in the gayest fashion. | 
By and by the sounds of tootling and whipping 
become audible ahead also, and the two vehi- 
cles, perhaps three, pull up within a few feet of 
each other. A parley ensues. The conductors 
examine their passengers furtively and speculate 
whether they can safely take the liberty of asking 
them to change cars. There is, of course, 
no other reasonable remedy. The passengers 
of car A. transfer themselves to car B.; the 
horses of the former are re-hooked to what has 
hitherto been the rear of the latter, and vtce 
versa, and off goes the whole equipage again ina 
twinkling. It isan exceedingly simple and rapid 
operation, inconvenient, perhaps, in wet wea- 
ther, but otherwise an evil not worth grumbling 
about. Japanese passengers take it all as part 
of the day's work and regard it in the light of 
a pleasant variation. Only the hirsute foreigner 
mutters curses in his beard and calls such ir- 
regularities ‘‘ quite Japanese.” 
e*s 

Speaking of tram-cars, were there ever such 
filthy, abominably filthy, cars as those in Tokyo? 
They never seem to be washed. A scrape re- 
presents about the sum total of the cleansing 
processes to which they are subjected. Why 
should this be? The Japanese are not fond 
of dirt. It cannot be agreeable to a decently 
and cleanly clad man or woman to be con- 
demned to sit on a _ seat encrusted with 
gtime, and to lean against boards rapidly 
qualifying to be employed as weed gar- 
dens. We never could divine the reason of 
the violence perpetually done by the Japanese 
to their own instincts when there is question of 
foreign things. They keep their houses and 
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persons far cleaner, on the whole, than do the 
people of the West, but whereas the latter keenly 
appreciate Japanese cleanliness, the former 
seem without any such appreciation in respect 
of imported articles. Look at the foreign cruets, 
the foreign cutlery, the foreign furniture, the 
foreign carpets, the foreign windows, the foreign 
beds, and the foreign crockery in a hotel kept 
by Japanese for the accommodation of foreign- 
ers. All such things, if not disgustingly dirty, 
are at least conspicuously uncleanly. Why 
should this be? 


A suGGEstive and very readable article in the 
last London Quarterly Review on Lord Godol- 
phin makes certain allusions, apposite at the 
present time, to the system of party government 
that has held in England for the last two 
hundred years. ‘‘He” (the writer of a recent 
work on that statesman) says the Quarterly, 
“seems to think that government without party 
was impossible two hundred years ago, be- 
cause it is impossible now; forgetting that 
it is just the usage of these two hundred 
years which has made it seem impossible 
now. We must remember that in Anne’s 
reign all precedent, as far as there was any 
precedent applicable to the question, was in 
Godolphin’s favour. Government by party not 
government without it, was then the experiment. 
But waiving this argument, and granting that 
these are two distinct parties in the country, the 
one inferentially favourable to organic change, 
the other opposed to it; still there is a vast field 
of activity lying outside the boundaries of their 
original antagonism, in which both may work 
together without coming into collision, or into 
collision of any kind founded on their respec- 
tive principles. We say there is no reason in 
the nature of things why, under these circum- 
stances, the ministers of the Crown should not 
be taken equally from both parties. * * This 
(Queen Anne’s action) is no proof that party 
government, as it exists among us at the present 
‘day, was under all circumstances inevitable 
then, or is absolutely ineradicable now. ‘The 
Whigs during their long term of ascendency 
rivetted the yoke upgnour shoulders; and we 
have got used to it as horses get used to the 
collar. But whether the charict of the State 
can be drawn by no other means less cumber- 
some, less mischievous, and less at variance 
with modern ideas, is a question that will some 
day arise ; if not in this generation, almost cer- 
tainly in the next.” 


Mr. Nemo, evidently not satisfied with the de- 
feat cf Chambertin in the Ladies’ Purse, made 
a match for that pony with Satsuma over the 
half-mile, and the race came off on Tuesday after- 
noon with the result that the running was re- 
versed and the Shanghai pony was easily beaten. 
That the Ladies’ Purse was a fluke was plain 
to those who watched the start and the race 
closely, and this is confirmed by Satsuma’s 
running in the Members’ Plate, where he 
ran unplaced and was beaten by Mounte- 
bank, a pony that ran seven times without 
a win, and also by his performance in the 
Spring Handicap, where he was absolutely 


was placed at any disadvantage in starting, 
as he led the black to the Trees. It has 
been said that Satsuma had not been sufh- 
ciently trained, but this is not borne out in any 
way—certainly not by his appearance, though 
a cursory glancy only might convey that im- 
pression to some; but close observation while 
the pony was walked round the paddock dis- 
closed conformation which to the casual observer 
would be likely to be mistaken for grossness. 
The only conclusion to be arrived at is that 
Satsuma is an overrated pony, or that the Yoko- 
hama course does not suit him. 


Tue Tokyo City Assembly .finds itself in troubled 
waters. The press, or rather a large section of 
the press, has assailed its reputation for integ- 
rity. Six journals or periodicals—the Zotyo 
Asahi, the Nippon, the Kokumin no Tomo, the 
Setron, the Fogaku Zasshi, and the Aleifi no 
Voron—published a statement that the recent 
action of the Assembly in abolishing the impost 
called fudin, concerning which so much has 
been heard since last summer, was due to the 
receipt of bribes by certain of the members. 
The fukin is a tax levied upon all places of 
public entertainment connected directly or in- 
directly with the social evil, and its proceeds 
are devoted to the maintenance of lock hospitals 
and police de meurs. One can very well con- 
ceive that the persons chiefly liable to such a 
tax would not scruple as to the morality of the 
means employed to obtain its remission. But 
that the members of the Tokyo City Assembly 
should be accessible to disgraceful influences is 
not so readily credible. Of course the Assem- 
bly could not rest under an accusation preferred 
by so many newspapers. An_ extraordinary 
general meeting was held on the evening of the 
24th ultimo, when Mr. Ooka Ikuzo moved that 
as the rumour circulated by the above journals 
deeply concerned the honour of the Assembly, 
it was impossible to leave it unnoticed. The 
motion was seconded by Mr. Tsunoda Shimpei. 
He said that one’ of three things must be true: 
either the newspapers themselves had fabricated 
the story, or they had been deceived by malicious 
informants, or that members of the Assembly 
had really been guilty of the base action as- 
cribed to them. It was incumbent upon the 
Assembly to clear the matter up. Were news- 
papers suffered to make such statements with- 
out explanation, the duties of a member of 
Assembly would become intolerable. The very 
existence of the Assembly as a competent body 
was thus threatened, and the fullest enquiry was 
argently called for. It was true that according 
to the Regulations such a question could not 
properly be discussed at an extraordinary 
meeting, but it seemed to him that the im- 
portance of the occasion eclipsed all petty consi- 
derations of that kind. A wounded man could 
not pursue his business until. his wound had 
been cared for, and neither could this Assembly 
proceed calmly with its business until the 
wound to its honour had been fully probed and 
properly treated. Mr. Shima Manjiro was 
of opinion that a Committee of Volunteers 
would be the most convenient way of dealing 
with the affair, and many members having 


last in bringing home the moderate impost! expressed doubts as to the competency of 


of rost. rolb. 


There can be no excuse, the extraordinary meeting, the Chairman, Mr. 
about the riding in the match, as it would be | 


Yoshino Seiki, called for a vote upon the latter 


difficult to find a better jockey in Yokohama! point, when a large majority decided that the 
than the rider who steered him yesterday; meeting should proceed with the case. Mr. 


afternoon; nor can it 


be said that hel Urata Jihei, while agreeing that there could be 


no doubt as to the anxiety of every member to 
see the charge fully investigated, thought that if 
the investigation were undertaken in the name 
of the Assembly, difficulties might arise with 
regard to the expenses involved. Mr. Taguchi 
Ukichi spoke very strongly, declaring that, in- 
asmuch as the members could not possibly sit 
in assembly with any one who had debased 
himself in the manner suggested, the member 
or members who seeemd to be referred to 
should be called upon, in accordance with a 
vote of the Assembly and in the name of the 
chairman, to clear himself or themselves of the 
stigma. Motions were finally made and carried 
uuanimously that the Assembly should under- 
take the investigation, and that a Committee 
should be appointed by ballot for the purpose. 
A committee of 13 members was accordingly 
chosen, namely, Messrs. Yoshino, Taguchi, 
Aoki, Tsunoda, Ooka, Kirihara, Muto, Suzuki, 
Takaki, Hirabayashi, Minoma, Matsuo and 
Matsuda. 
as 

Meanwhile, the course pursued by the six 
journals in question has been condemned more 
or less severely by their contemporaries. No fault 
is found with the fact that an accusation should 
be publicly preferred if evidence of a wrongful 
proceeding is forthcoming. But itis claimed, and 
justly claimed, as we think, that greater explicit- 
ness should beemployed. The whole assembly, 
say the critics, is brought into disrepute by the 
method which these journals have pursued, and 
it is very possible that- suspicion may attach to 
innocent people. If a newspaper has a grave 
charge to prefer, it should prefer it courageously 
and distinctly, instead of ventilating the accusa- 
tion in such a way as to shield itself against the 
letter of the law by the craven vagueness of its 
language. The far different method taken by 
the London Zimes in the matter of ‘ Parnellism 
and Crime” is pointed to as an illustration of 
the canons that honest and self-respecting 
journalism should observe. The whole incident 
seems to us (Fapan Afai/) very interesting as 
an example of the growth of public opinion and 
Tepresentative government in Japan. 


Tue publication of a twenty-sez railway guide 
for Japan is a significant incident. It gives a 
more striking idea of the progress this country 
has made than any statistical description could 
impart. The book is still small, it is true. It 
contains only sixteen pages, and the tables do 
not all refer to separate lines, some of them 
being devoted to different sections of the same 
route. Itis plain too that the compilers were 
not in possession of all the information they 
desired. Thus, in their statistics about the 
Tokaido Railway, they are unable to give the 
exact mileage between Hamamatsu and Naga- 
hama, a distance of about 110 English 
miles by the ordinary route. Taking this 


approximation, we find that the length of © 


so much of the grand trunk line as is now 
actually open to traffic, between Shiogama 
in the north and Kobe in the south, is 560 
miles. There remains to be opened the section 
between Nagahama and Otsu, which is about 
45 miles. Beyond Kobe the Sanyo Railway 
Company -have opened 33 miles, as far as 
Himeji; so that, in one or two months, it will 
be possible to travel some 638 miles without 
a break on the great trunk road. From this 


statement a fair conception may be formed of 


the energy of railway construction in recent 
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years. It was time, in fact, that a guide should 
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always a mere question of time, we think, and 


be published, and travellers in Japan have|the conclusion has probably been come to that if 
reason to thank Mr. A. S. Aldrich, of the Rail-|the Count is to enter the Government at all, he 


way Department—who, though not publicly 
connected with the work, is understood to be 
the compiler and publisher of this additional 
aid to their facilities. We would suggest, how- 
ever, that when another issue of the little volume 
is called for—which will probably be very soon 
—an index should be added containing the 
names of all the stations on all the lines. At 
present patient search from page to page is the 
only means of discovering on what route any 
given place lies. 


Tue naval authorities are said to be collecting 
materials with a view to placing before the public 
convincing arguments as to the advisability of 
Strengthening the navy. This step has, accord- 
ing to the Choya Shémbun, been rendered neces- 
sary by the prevalence of a theory in military 
circles that though, in respect of her insular 
situation, Japan resembles England, her condi- 
tions do not call for the presence of a powerful 
navy. She has neither coloniés nor large mercan- 
tile fleets to protect, and in the event of her com- 
munication with the outer world being cut off 
she would not be reduced to such a crippled 
State as England would be under similar circum- 
stances, for she could make a pretty fair 
attempt to supply hér own necessitics. The 
supporters of this idea assert, therefore, that it is 
the height of absurdity to spend great sums of 
money on costly ships and material. As the 
theory shows signs of gaining in favour, the 
naval authorities find themselves compelled to 
take measures for counteracting its effects. 


Tuere is talk of the sale of the Rokumeikan to 
the Kwaszoku-kat, in order that it may be con- 
verted into an Assembly Chamber for the Peers. 
One of the reasons assigned for this step is that 
the maintenance of the building and grounds 
involves, at present, an expenditure of 3,000 yen 
annually, We should imagine, however, that 
the loss of the Rokumeikan would be exceed- 
ingly inconvenient to. the Government. The 
purposes it has served since its construction 
have thoroughly demonstrated the wisdom of its 
projector, Count Inouye. Innumerable enter- 
tainments have been given with a degree of 
éclaf and success that could certainly not have 
been attained under other circumstances, and a 
large number of guests of the nation have been 
handsomely and hospitably received there, 
whereas without the comfortable appartments 
and excellent cuisine now available, the Govern- 
ment would be constantly puzzled what to do 
with visitors of distinction. We are frankly of 
opinion that no step taken by Japan since the 
commencement of the A/eiji era has tended 
more materially to strengthen her reputation for 
hospitality and friendliness than the construction 
of the Rokumeikan and the manner in which it 
has been employed. 


We are not surprised to see that the vernacular 
press reverts to the rumour of Count Itagaki’s 
return to the Government. When we first spoke. 
of the probability of Count Goto réentering the 
Cabinet, we expressed the belief that the ex- 
leader of the Liberal Party would be nominated 
by the Emperor to the post of President of 
the House of Peers. The delay that has 
taken place seems to have led people to sup- 
pose that the project had fallen through, but 
such has never been our own belief. It was 


had better do so without further delay. The 
Nicht Nichi Shimbun says that the Prefect of 
Kochi, through whom the negotiations with 
Count Itagaki have been carried on, is now in 
Tokyo, and that he has conveyed to the Count 
the Imperial wishes as to his action. There is 
some talk of the portfolio of Home Affairs 
being entrusted to the Count, but we attach 
little credence t6 that idea. 


Tue fifth annual report of the Straits Insurance 
Company, Limited, shows that the net premia 
earned, after deducting re-insurances and re- 
turns, amounts to $416,565.69 ; and the interest 
on investments to $46,632.80. The accounts 
for 1887, after paying all losses, placing 
$10,000 to reserve, and returning 5 per cent. 
bonus to contributors of business, have been 
finally closed, by the transfer of the balance at 
credit to a liability account, to meet sundry 
small claims in course of adjustment. In 
accordance with the resolution passed at the 
special meeting held on the 29th September, 
1888, the accounts will be annually presented, 
instead of every half-year: they are now made up 
for the whole twelve months (1888) and show an 
improvement.on the previous year. Out of the 
balance of working account, the directors re- 
commend the following declarations: 2nd and 
final dividend of 5 per cent. on shareholders’ 
paid up capital, making 10 per cent. for the 
year, $30,c00 ; addition to the reserve fund, in- 
creasing this fund to $115,000,==$30,000; a 
bonus of 10 per cent. to contributors of business, 
$30,000; leaving for further losses and claims 
$113,000, in all $203,000. We observe that 
Mr. G, W. F. Playfair, formerly of Yokohama, 
is on the Directorate. 


Tue problem of Japanese Treaty Revision pro- 
mises to became a weapon in the hands of the 
Opposition in England. We take the following 
from the Weekly Despatch :-— 


Two years ago a conference of the Powers at Tokio 
would have agreed to the Japanese demand but for the 
stubborn and haughty opposition of the English 
Voreign Office. ‘To Lord Salisbury the Jap. is, of 
course, a ‘‘ black man,” and he therefore cannot be 
permitted to enter into the comity of nations. ‘The 
Americans, however, are served by diplomatists who 
understand business ; so, as they were anxious to pro- 
cure for their traders free right of travel all over 
Japan, they have simply pushed Lord Salisbury aside 
and put him in the abject position of now being ob- 
liged to beg from the Japs. the very concession he 
refused them, For the United States have made a 
separate treaty with Japan, in virtue of which Ameri- 
can subjects agree to abandon their privilege of extra- 
territorial jurisduction and accept the decision of native 
courts, in return for the unrestricted right of access to 
and the absolute guarantee of protection in every part 
of the interior. In other words, the American trader 
and commercial traveller has every road in Japan open 
to him, whilst every road remains closed to other 
European traders unless they get permits and passports, 
which the Japs, refure when it suits then to do so. The 
other Powers must now make a rush and beg a similar 
concession from the Japanese, on terms which, at Lord 
Salisbury’s instigation, they rejected with scorn two 
yearsago. But the amusing part of the affairis the con- 
temptuous manner in which the Japanese and the 
American Governments simply settled the question, 
not only behind Lord Salisbury’s back, but over his 
haughty head, and the entire ignorance of Lord Salis- 
bury and the Foreign Office of the negotiations that 
were going on, with results so painfully humiliating to 
England and Englishmen.” 


Of course it is all moonshine to say that the 
action of the English Foreign Office was re- 
sponsible for the failure of Treaty Revision 
two years ago, in so far as direct opposition was 
concerned. No Power was theoretically more 
friendly or more disposed to be helpful than 
Great Britain. Yet there is a large substratum 
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of truth in the writing of this violent London 
journal. What was needed two years ago to 
carry the Treaty Revision negotiations to a 
successsful issue, was that.some one of the 
Foreign Representatives should take the lead 
in elaborating a feasible and moderate scheme. 
The English Representative was the only person 
to do this, as it was impossible that Great Britain, 
with her preponderating interests, should play 
second fiddle. The Representatives of the 
other Powers were understood to fully recognise 
the relative positions of the various high con- 
tracting parties, and to have been quite willing to 
follow the route indicated by England. But 
unfortunately the strength that the occasion 
demanded was not exhibited. Everyone was 
suffered to have his particular hand in the pie, 
and there thus grew up, little by little, under 
this multifarious manipulation, an entanglement 
of conditions such as no self-respecting Power 
could have willingly promised to carry out. 
Japan yielded, step by step, deeply reluctant to 
abandon the only remaining hope of a un- 
animous settlement; and it was not till the pro- 
portions of the project became actually deterrent 
and plainly monstrous, that she threw up her 
hands in despkir. The fault of the British Re- 
presentative was not positive opposition but, we 
venture to think, a too negative attitude. Sir 
Francis Plunkett, as every well-informed Japa- 
nese knows, acted throughout with the utmost 
courtesy and consideration, and had Great 
Britain alone been concerned, there can be little 
doubt that a satisfactory issue would have been 
reached without difficulty. But Great Britain's 
position in Japan carries with it the responsibili- 
ties of a leader, and the failure of a conference 
to which she is a party will always be placed to 
her discredit. Not a perfectly just interpreta- 
tion of the facts, but an interpretation which 
cannot be corrected and which, as Englishmen, 
we have no desire to see corrected. Great 
Britain must accept the, responsibilities of her 
position or abdicate it—an alternative about 
which there need not be much reflection. 


Tue Annual Returns of Trade, prepared by the 
Imperial Chinese Customs, for 1888 have just 
been published. The values of the foreign 
trade of the empire during the past twelve years 
are given in the following table :— 


YEAR. Net Imports.* Exrorts. TotTat. 

Haikwan Taels. Haikwan Taels. Haikwan Taels, 
70,369,274 «.. 80,850,512 ... 151,120,086 
73,233,896 ... 67,445,022 ... 140,678,918 
70,804,027... 6751725179 «6. 3371976,206 
82,227,424 ... 72,281,262 ... 154,508,686 
7912939452 « 77,883,587 ... 157,177,039 
91,910,377 «6 71,452,074 ... 163,363,851 
7797'5,223 ... 67,336,840 ... 145,052,074 
7325075702 +. 7051973993 ... 143,765,395 
72,790,758 ... 67,147,680 ... 139,908,438 
88,200,018 ... 65,005,711 ... 153,205,729 

+» 87,479:323 +» 77,206,568 ... 164,685,X%91 

. 102,263,669 ... 85,860,208 ... 188,123,877 
1241782,893 ... 92,401,067 ... 217,183,960 


Of this trade Great Britain and her possessions 
absorb 165 million Taels, leaving 52 millions to 
be divided among all the other countries having 
commercial relations with China. The corre- 
sponding figure for Great Britain in 1881 was 128 
millions, so that the growth in her case has 
been nearly 30 per cent. in eight years. The 
trade with the United Kingdom direct remains 
practically without change. It was 46} million 
Tls..in 1881 and 47 millions in 1888. Hong- 
kong, on the other hand, has made great strides. 
Its total trade with China in 1881 was 49 
millions, in round numbers, and in 1888 it 
had grown to 103} millions. A considerable 
portion of this development, was evidently 
due to a diversion of the direct commerce be- 
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tween India and China, for whereas this 
amounted to 27} millions in 1881, it fell to 7% 
millions in 1888. The fact that British com- 
merce with China is more than three times the 
aggregate commerce of all the other countries 
of the world, is too significant to need comment. 
Japan also occupies an important place in the 
record. Her trade with China in 1888 was 
9,336,970 Taels against+5,545,976 in 1881. 
When we note that China's total trade with 
the United States and with the whole Con- 
tinent of Europe (Russia excepted) only ag- 
gregated 12 million Taels and 16 million 

- Taels, respectively, in 1888, the importance of 
Japan’s share becomes evident. Japan, too, 
contrasts favourably with both the United States 
and Europe in respect of development. Her 
trade has grown from 54 to 93 millions in eight 
years, whereas the Eurcpean trade (exclusive of 
Russia) only increased from 12} to 16 millions 
in the same time, and the trade of the 
United States fell from 13% to 12 millions. 
The Returns show also that China’s purchases 
from abroad have increased in a greater ratio 
than her sales. Her imports in 1881 and 1888 
were 91,910,877 Tis. and 124,782,893 Tls. re- 
spectively, while her exports were 71,452,974 
Tls. and 92,401,067 Tls. The Customs Duties 
collected in 1888 aggregated 23 million Taels 
against 12 millions in 1876. The Returns are 
accompanied by a diagram of sad significance 
to merchants engaged in commerce with the 
East. It shows. the fluctuations in the sterling 
value of the Haikwan Tael for 21 years (1868 
to 1888). From 1868 to 1873 the value ranged 
between 6/5 and 6/8, the latter figure being 
reached in 1869 and 1872. Then a decline 
set in, with more or less marked ups and downs, 
until 1883, when the sterling equivalent was 
only 5/8. But from 1883 to 1888, not the 
smallest symptom of recovery was evinced by 
the unhappy coin. The so-called curve of its 
fluctuations is simply a precipitous slope, of 
some 70° inclination, réaching the point of 4/8 
in 1888. It appears, therefore, that the fall in 
the Tael’s sterling value has been tolerably 
uniform during these twenty-one years, and that 
it is worth 30 per cent. less now than it was 
worth in 1869. We reproduce elsewhere the 
Summarised Report of the Trade. 


Roap making in the Hakone hills is a difficult 
task. Engineering ability was not brought to 
bear on itin old times. The Authorities had no 
desire that the celebrated pass should be easy of 
negotiation, and so they constructed one of the 
stoniest and most obdurate paths ever imposed 
upon public traffic. This was and still is the 
main route, the Tokaido. Perhaps the strategi- 
cal and political considerations that induced its 
original selection have now been replaced by 
financial reasons, and the official builders of 
the railway are not chagrined when they re- 
flect how immeasurably superior will be the 
means of transit they offer as compared with 
the miles on miles of rugged stone-stairs by 
which the Hakone pass has to be traversed at 
present. The one other road of any importance 
used to be that leading to the famous seven 
springs, the Vana-yu, of Hakone. This road 
the people themselves began to take in hand 
some two or three years ago. They first re- 
constructed the portion between Yumoto and 
Miyanoshita, and they are now doing the same 
for the portion between the latter place and 
Kiga. Both jobs, demanded no little exercise 


of skill and judgment, and involved pretty heavy 
outlay. But though the routes are well chosen 
and the roads wide and safely shored at pre- 
cipitous places—of which there are many—so 
little care has been bestowed upon their surface 
that twenty-four hours’ rain converts them into 
regular morasses. And no attempt is made 
to repair or improve them. Heavy tolls are 
levied—8 sen for one siurthisha. These tolls 
last year produced a revenue of some two 
thousand yen on the Yumoto-Miyanoshta road 
—that between Miyanoshta and Kiga is not yet 
open—but instead of applying a great part of 
the money to giving the road a good surface, 
the projectors seem to have thought only of 
paying themselves a big dividend. The con- 
sequence is that an immense waste of men, 
vehicles, and time is entailed by bogs of tena- 
cious mud and furlongs of fearful ruts. There 
is’an unlimited supply of excellent stone for 
road-making in the immediate vicinity, but the 
local engineers seem to confine themselves to 
clay and dirt. 


No wonder that jinrikisha coolies demand 
30 sen per man for pulling a traveller through 
the 24 miles of slough and slime that lie between 
Yumoto and Miyanoshta. But they are not 
legally entitled to any such fare. Sixteen sen 
for the journey up and twelve for the downward 
trip are the charges officially determined, and if 
any one will take the trouble to read the notice 
board at the Kodzu Station, he will see that the 
Authorities invite complaints against any /rar7- 
éisha coolie attempting to extort higher pay. 
The inn-keepers at Miyanoshta are evidently in 
league with the j‘zrikisha folks, so the squeeze 
goes on regularly and uninterruptedly. 


AN enquiry was held on Tuesday in the United 
States Consulate-General in regard to the death 
of John Wilson, seaman of the American whal- 
ing bark Bounding Billow, whose body was re- 
covered on Sunday last at Negishi. Mr. Great- 
house, Consul-General, presided, and the jurors 
were Messrs. H. Loomis and R. M. Varnum. Mr. 
T. M. Laffin stated that he saw the body at the 
undertaker’s, and recognised it, having seen the 
deceased while the ship was lying here. The 
Consul-General read an affidavit by the Cap- 
tain of the bark and another by the four seamen 
who were in the boat when the boat capsized 
but escaped, describing the accident. From 
these it appeared that deceased shipped at San 
Francisco and was supposed tobe an English- 
man. Inspector Okada of the police deponed 
to having seen the body. The Court found that 
the death of the deceased was entirely accidental. 


A GENTLEMAN while walking along Honmoku 
beach early Wednesday morning, about half- 
way between Fujita’s and Smith’s Bungalow, 
discovered the body of a foreigner, which he was 
informed by the fishermen there had just been 
washed ashore. The face was turned downwards, 
and could not be identified, being in a very 
advanced state of decomposition. The body was 
clad in a thin singlet, over it a red flannel shirt 
and a white shirt, with braces, black trowsers, 
and very high Indiarubber boots. There was 
a gold ring on one of the. fingers of the left 
hand. From this description it will probably 
be the body of one of the sailors drowned by the 
upsetting of the boat belonging to the Bound- 
ing Billow. 

WE learn that the body of Mr. C. Breslauer, who 
with Mr. Mansfield was drowned on the 7th ult., 


has been recovered and was brought to Yoko- 
hama on Thursday evening. By a singular coin- 
cidence Mr. Breslauer’s remains were washed 
ashore close to the spot where the body of his 
companion was found—near Koshiba, between 
Tomioka and Kanazawa. The discovery was 
made by some fishermen about 8 o'clock on 
Thursday morning, and intelligence was at 
once conveyed to Yokohama. Mr. Robinson, 
accompanied by Mr. Hellendall, of Messrs. 
Stibolt & Co., proceeded to the place in the after- . 
noon and was able to identify the remains by 
means of the clothing, watch and watch chain 
and trinkets, which, with a small sum of money, 
still remained onthe body. An inquest was held 
yesterday morning, when a verdict was returned 
in accordance with the circumstances, and the 
funeral took place at 5 p.m. yesterday afternoon. 


Tur amounts of convertible notes and reserves 
inthe Bank of Japan for the week ending the 


27th ultimo were as follows :— 


Convertisee Norss. RESERVES AND SECORITINS. 


Yer. . EN. 
61,589,810 | Gold coin and bullion. 1§,723,417 


Notes issued 
Silver coin and bullion. 26,586,390 


Public Loan Bonds...... 14,176,100 
Treasury Bills ........c00 = 
Government Bills......... 3,729,942 


Deeds o 25374,908 

61,589,810 61,589,810 
OF the above total issue of notes, a sum of yen 
4,328,544 is in the treasury of the Bank, and 
yen 57,261,266 in actual circulation, showing 
a decrease of yen 724,344 as compared with 


yen 57,985,610 at the end of the previous week. 


Wess’s “ Royal Marionettes” gave their first per- 
formance on Wednesday evening in the Public 
Hall. There was quite a large audience, and the 
movements of the ‘‘ Corps d’Automatique ” were 
watched with the utmost interest and most 
heartily appreciated. In the course of the even- 
ing Mrs. Austin Power sang a topical song, “I 
can’t get a good night’s rest,” the allusions in 
which were notentirely in good taste, the physical 
infirmities of a gentleman mentioned by name 
being taken as the subject for one of the verses. 


Mr. Hucu Fraser, Her Majesty’s Minister to 
Japan, accompanied by Mrs. Fraser, arrived at 
Yokohama on Wednesday in the P. & O. steamer 
Verona. The ministerial party landed shortly 
before eleven, being received by the Master of 
Napier, Messrs. Jamieson, Enslie, T. B. Clark- 
Thornhill, J. H. Gubbins, and Wileman. After 
a.short stay at the Consulate, the Minister pro- 
ceeded to Tokyo by the noon train. 


Tue steamship Guy Manuering, Captain Ford, 
from Glasgow, with pipes, cement, &c., for the 
Hakodate Waterworks, arrived at that port on 
the 26th ult., after a passage of 65 days. The 
vessel was detained in the canal 5 days through 
a steamer blocking the passage to the westward 
of the Bitter Lakes. 


On and after May rst until further notice three 
mails daily will be despatched by rail to Kobe, 
closing at the Central Office at the undermen- 
tioned hours. Ordinary mail:—6.00 a.m., 
10.15 a.m., 1.45 p.m. Registered mail :— 
5.30 a.m., 9.45 a.m., 1.15 p.m. 


Tue great painter Kawanabe Kyosai died at his 
residence in Tokyo last Friday evening at 6.30 
o’clock, after a long and painful illness. We 
shall take an early opportunity of sketching his 
career. 


WE have to acknowledge the receipt of the 
following sums to the China Famine Fund :— 
Hal Sendai Baptist Church $ 14.38 
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SAPANESE IDEAS ABOUT TREATP| exercised on Japan by the contact of 


REVISION. 
—_—_ >. 


C may well be supposed that the affairs 
of Treaty Revision, in their present in- 
teresting stage, do not pass unnoticed by 
On the contrary, 
leading articles and editorial paragraphs 
frequently appear, some comparatively 
in terms of 
scarcely concealed indignation, but all, 


the Japanese press. 


moderate, 


some couched 


from whatever political platform delivered, 


indicating beyond the possibility of doubt 


or question that the nation’s feeling on 
the subject is sore even to bitterness. 
Never again can the foreign public be 
deluded by the subterfuge that did duty as 
an argument in former years, the pretence 
that the feeling about Treaty Revision 
and the desire to vindicate the country’s 
rights as an independent Power, were 
confined to a small coterie, among whose 
members such sentiments had been edu- 
cated by interested agitation, and that be- 
yond the limited circle of officialdom men 
gave themselves no concern about a pro- 
blem so remote in its bearings on the 
business of every-day life. It was always 
strange that Englishmen could be found to 
advance such a contention or to attach 
any weight to it when advanced; English- 
men whose pride it is to think that the 
humblest among themselves has an ever- 
present interest in the honour of his nation, 
and an indignant disposition to resent 
any accusation of indifference to sucha 
topic. Everything, it is true, must have a 
beginning. There was undoubtedly a time 
when this trouble that now sits so heavily 
on Japan’s shoulders showed merely as a 
tiny black cloud on the political horizon; 
a time when the foreign affairs of the 
empire were little thought of and less 
understood by the bulk of the people. 
Had there not been such a time, it is cer- 
tain that Japan would never have put her 
hand to the covenants from which, for 
fifteen years, she has been struggling 
vainly to escape. But even when ignor- 
ance hid from her the full significance 
of her humiliating position, a moralist 
might well have been astounded to hear 
ignorance pretexted as a reason for per- 
petuating her disgrace. Bad as was the 
cause of the Conservatives, it never ap- 
peared more evil than when such devices 
were employed to support it. Let the 
dead past, however, bury its dead. The 
living present is our concern, and in this 
present there are none, we imagine, so 
fatuous as to allege that the Treaty Revi- 
sion problem has not become a vital issue 
in the mind of educated Japan. The agita- 
tion of 1887 must have dispelled the last 
vestige of doubt. It showed not only 
what a hold this question had taken upon 
the heart of the nation, but also how 


greatly every failure to solve it satisfac-, 


torily must impair the credit of a Japanese 
administration. 
Wholesome as have been the influences 


‘tion, or bid them try, from her standpoint, 
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her Government. Appeals of this nature, 
if they were ever manly, have now ceased 
to be possible. The time has come for Japan 
to distinguish definitely between her friends 
and her enemies ; between those that really 
wish her well and those that are indifferent 
if not hostile toher prosperous development. 
The test is simple and certain. From 
the moment that one or more Great Po- 
wers separate themselves from the Treaty 
union, from the moment that the solidarity 
of States is broken up, there exists no 
longer any veil to obscure the true senti- 
ments of its several members. Japan will 
now know what hands are with her and 
what hands against. She will have an 
infallible standard by which to measure 
the debt she owes to others and the coin 
she must discharge it in. At the begin- 
ning of her intercourse with foreigners, 
she looked down upon them and they upon 
her. A cold commercial bond alone was 
tied between them. But her mood has 
entirely changed and she has afforded 
abundant proofs of its alteration. Are they 
prepared to reciprocate this change, or do 
they intend, by virtue of might and in 
complete neglect of right, to deny her 
claims as a civilized independent Power? 
Like begets like : resentment suggests re- 
taliation. Japan is only human. If she 
is expected to obey the dictates of grati- 
tude, she cannot be held exempt from the 
sense of wrong. There is more in this 
strain, but we need not reproduce it. Its 
gist is unmistakeable : whatever may be the 
value of Japanese friendship, whatever the 
inconvenience of Japanese estrangement, 
the Power that turns its back on her in 
the present crisis must as surely reckon 
with the latter as the Power that supports 
her may count on the former. Thus far the 
Fejt Shimpo. We turn now to the Koron 
Shimpo, one of the leading organs of the 
Opposition, edited by a man of wide re- 
putation. The Koron takes the recent ar- 
ticle and correspondence in the London 
Times as its text. It expresses some doubt 
whether the great journal intends uniquely 
to reproach the British Government’s want 
of statesmanship in allowinganother Power 
to anticipate it in a tardy act of justice, or 
whether, underlying Zhe Times’ criticism, 
there is not a desire to arouse English in- 
dignation against America’s departure 
from the policy of cdoperation, a policy so 
successful as a cloak for selfish interests 
and as a barrier to any rational issue from 
the tmpasse of Treaty Revision. Admit- 
ting its inability to decide between these 
two views of Zhe Times’ attitude, the 
Koron then proceeds, in words of great 
force, to discuss Great Britain’s position. 
England, it says, cannot escape the ob- 
ligations imposed upon her by her leader- 
ship of the States having treaties with 
this country. Whatever may be the dis- 
position of those States severally, it is 
beyond question that they have hither- 
to stood ranged behind Great Britain, 
and that she might have led them any- 


Western civilization, the part played by 
foreigners in her modern history has 
not been entirely above reproach. There 
have been errors of understanding, er- 
rors of policy, and errors of judgment. 
Occasionally, indeed, the sequel of these 
very errors might be quoted in support of 
the familiar doctrine that some beneficent 
dispensation shapes all things mundane for 
the greatest good of the greatest number. 
When, for example, the Foreign Represen- 
tatives, with the one exception of Mr. Town- 
SEND HARRIS, were falsely but not un- 
naturally persuaded that the Tokugawa Go- 
vernment, while pretending to protect was 
plotting to expel them, they shaped their 
policy by as cruel and ungrateful a mis- 
conception as ever blinded the eyes of 
honourable and capable officials. Yet the 
unintentional aid they thus rendered to 
the revolutionary party, became an im- 
portant factor in the overthrow of feudalism 
and materially promoted the birth of 
Japan’s new life. Could we trust that 
good is always destined to grow thus out 
of evil, we might fold our hands and drift 
comfortably with the tide of accident and 
chance. Could we be sure that by repeat- 
ing in another form the blunder of the 
Tokugawa times, by helping the enemies 
of the present Government to base charges 
of incapacity on the failure of its foreign 
policy, we should be paving the path for 
a better régime and helping stronger, 
sounder men to power, we might at least 
have the cold consolation of knowing that 
we had sacrified our friends to our convic- 
tions, our gratitude to our interest. Is 
there any such certainty? Is it not, on 
the contrary, indisputably evident that the 
best hopes for this country, the best hopes 
for Englishmen living here, are centred 
upon sustaining the credit and strengthen- 
ing the influence of the men who led 
Japan into the path of her present civiliza- 
tion and taught her to accept foreign inter- 
course rather as a benefit then as a neces- 
sity ? 

There is no sentiment in what we 
write. Hard practicalities have to be dealt 
with. We have alluded to the vernacular 
press. Let us turn to it for a moment, re- 
membering that the influence it now 
exercises and the volume of intelligent 
Opinion it now represents, are com- 
parable with corresponding features of 
modern journalism anywhere. The $777 
Shimpo, the organ of the student classes, 
and certainly the most largely read new- 
paper in Japan, discusses the problem in 
calm language but with deep feeling. It 
scarcely pauses to insist that the demands 
of this country are perfectly moderate; 
are, in fact, the irreducible minimum of 
of what any free State could consent 
to accept. Neither does it ask Foreign 
Powers to place themselves in Japan’s posi- 


to appreciate the strong indignation of her 
people and the growing embarrassment of 
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tween India and China, for whereas this 
amounted to 27} millions in 1881, it fell to 7% 
millions in 1888. The fact that British com- 
merce with China is more than three times the 
aggregate commerce of all the other countries 
of the world, is too significant to need comment. 
Japan also occupies an important place in the 
record, Her trade with China in 1888 was 
9,336,970 Taels against+5,545,976 in 1881. 
When we note that China's total trade with 
the United States and with the whole Con- 
tinent of Europe (Russia excepted) only ag- 
gregated 12 million Taels and 16 million 
- Taels, respectively, in 1888, the importance of 
Japan’s share becomes evident. Japan, too, 
contrasts favourably with both the United States 
‘and Europe in respect of development. Her 
trade has grown from 54 to 93 millions in eight 
years, whereas the Eurcpean trade (exclusive of 
Russia) only increased from 12} to 16 millions 
in the same time, and the trade of the 
United States fell from 13% to 12 millions. 
The Returns show also that China’s purchases 
from abroad have increased in a greater ratio 
than her sales. Her imports in 1881 and 1888 
were 91,910,877 Tls. and 124,782,893 Tls. re- 
spectively, while her exports were 71,452,974 
Tls. and 92,401,067 Tls. The Customs Duties 
collected in 1888 aggregated 23 million Taels 
against 12 millions in 1876. The Returns are 
accompanied by a diagram of sad significance 
to merchants engaged in commerce with the 
East. It shows. the fluctuations in the sterling 
value of the Haikwan Tael for 21 years (1868 
to 1888). From 1868 to 1873 the value ranged 
between 6/5 and 6/8, the latter figure being 
reached in 1869 and 1872. Then a decline 
set in, with more or less marked ups and downs, 
until 1883, when the sterling equivalent was 
only 5/8. But from 1883 to 1888, not the 
smallest symptom of recovery was evinced by 
the unhappy coin. The so-called curve of its 
fluctuations is simply a precipitous slope, of 
some 70° inclination, réaching the point of 4/8 
in 1888. It appears, therefore, that the fall in 
the Tael’s sterling value has been tolerably 
uniform during these twenty-one years, and that 
it is worth 30 per cent. less now than it was 
worth in 1869. We reproduce elsewhere the 
Summarised Report of the Trade. 


Roap making in the Hakone hills is a difficult 
task. Engineering ability was not brought to 
bear on it in old times. The Authorities had no 
desire that the celebrated pass should be easy of 
negotiation, and so they constructed one of the 
stoniest and most obdurate paths ever imposed 
upon public traffic. This was and still is the 
main route, the Tokaido. Perhaps the strategi- 
cal and political considerations that induced its 
original selection have now been replaced by 
financial reasons, and the official builders of 
the railway are not chagrined when they re- 
flect how immeasurably superior will be the 
means of transit they offer as compared with 
the miles on miles of rugged stone-stairs by 
which the Hakone pass has to be traversed at 
present. The one other road of any importance 
used to be that leading to the famous seven 
springs, the Vana-yu, of Hakone. This road 
the people themselves began to take in hand 
some two or three years ago. They first re- 
constructed the portion between Yumoto and 
Miyanoshita, and they are now doing the same 
for the portion between the latter place and 
Kiga. Both jobs, demanded no little exercise 


of skill and judgment, and involved pretty heavy 
outlay. But though the routes are well chosen 
and the roads wide and safely shored at pre- 
cipitous places—of which there are many—so 
little care has been bestowed upon their surface 
that twenty-four hours’ rain converts them into 
regular morasses. And no attempt is made 
to repair or improve them. Heavy tolls are 
levied—8 sen for one sinrtkisha. These tolls 
last year produced a revenue of some two 
thousand yex on the Yumoto-Miyanoshta road 
—that between Miyanoshta and Kiga is not yet 
open—but instead of applying a great part of 
the money to giving the road a good surface, 
the projectors seem to have thought only of 
paying themselves a big dividend. The con- 
sequence is that an immense waste of men, 
vehicles, and time is entailed by bogs of tena- 
cious mud and furlongs of fearful ruts. There 
is'an unlimited supply of excellent stone for 
road-making in the immediate vicinity, but the 
local engineers seem to confine themselves to 
clay and dirt. 


No wonder that jinrikisha coolies demand 
30 sen per man for pulling a traveller through 
the 23 miles of sloughand slime that lie between 
Yumoto and Miyanoshta. But they are not 
legally entitled to any such fare. Sixteen sez 
for the journey up and twelve for the downward 
trip are the charges officially determined, and if 
any one will take the trouble to read the notice 
board at the Kodzu Station, he will see that the 
Authorities invite complaints against any /rur7- 
kisha coolie attempting to extort higher pay. 
The inn-keepers at Miyanoshta are evidently in 
league with the jzurikisha folks, so the squeeze 
goes on regularly and uninterruptedly. 


AN enquiry was held on Tuesday in the United 
States Consulate-General in regard to the death 
of John Wilson, seaman of the American whal- 
ing bark Bounding Billow, whose body was re- 
covered on Sunday last at Negishi. Mr. Great- 
house, Consul-General, presided, and the jurors 
were Messrs. H. Loomis and R. M. Varnum. Mr. 
T. M. Laffin stated that he saw the body at the 
undertaker’s, and recognised it, having seen the 
deceased while the ship was lying here. The 
Consul-General read an affidavit by the Cap- 
tain of the bark and another by the four seamen 
who were in the boat when the boat capsized 
but escaped, describing the accident. From 
these it appeared that deceased shipped at San 
Francisco and was supposed tobe an English- 
man. Inspector Okada of the police deponed 
to having seen the body. The Court found that 
the death of the deceased was entirely accidental. 


A GENTLEMAN while walking along Honmoku 
beach early Wednesday morning, about half- 
way between Fujita’s and Smith’s Bungalow, 
discovered the body of a foreigner, which he was 
informed by the fishermen there had just been 
washed ashore. The face was turned downwards, 
and could not be identified, being in a very 
advanced state of decomposition. The body was 
clad in a thin singlet, over it a red flannel shirt 
and a white shirt, with braces, black trowsers, 
and very high Indiarubber boots. There was 
a gold ring on one of the, fingers of the left 
hand. From this description it will probably 
be the body of one of the sailors drowned by the 
upsetting of the boat belonging to the Bound- 
ing Billow. 

We learn that the body of Mr. C. Breslauer, who 
with Mr. Mansfield was drowned on the 7th ult., 


has been recovered and was brought to Yoko- 
hama on Thursday evening. By a singular coin- 
cidence Mr. Breslauer’s remains were washed 
ashore close to the spot where the body of his 
companion was found—near Koshiba, between 
Tomioka and Kanazawa. The discovery was 
made by some fishermen about 8 o'clock on 
Thursday morning, and intelligence was at 
once conveyed to Yokohama. Mr. Robinson, 
accompanied by Mr. Hellendall, of Messrs. 
Stibolt & Co., proceeded to the place in the after- . 
noon and was able to identify the remains by 
means of the clothing, watch and watch chain 
and trinkets, which, with a small sum of money, 
still remained onthe body. An inquest was held 
yesterday morning, when a verdict was returned 
in accordance with the circumstances, and the 
funeral took place at 5 p.m. yesterday afternoon. 


THE amounts of convertible notes and reserves 
in-the Bank of Japan for the week ending the 


27th ultimo were as follows:— 
Convertiscye Norges. Reservas AND SURES 
aN 


gN. a 
Notes issued 61,589,810 | Gold coin and bullion. 1§,723,417 
Silver coin and bullion. 26,£86,390 


Public Loan Bonds...... 14,176,100 
Treasury Bills .... — 
Government Bills, * 3,729,942 


Deeds + 2,374,901 

61,589,810 61,589,810 
Of the above total issue of notes, a sum of yen 
4,328,544 is in the treasury of the Bank, and 
yen 57,261,266 in actual circulation, showing 
a decrease of yen 724,344 as compared with 
yen 57,985,610 at the end of the previous week. 


Wess’s “ Royal Marionettes” gave their first per- 
formance on Wednesday evening in the Public 
Hall. There was quite a large audience, and the 
movements of the ‘‘ Corps d’Automatique ” were 
watched with the utmost interest and most 
heartily appreciated. . In the course of the even- 
ing Mrs. Austin Power sang a topical song, ‘I 
can’t get a good night’s rest,” the allusions in 
which were notentirely in good taste, the physical 
infirmities of a gentleman mentioned by name 
being taken as the subject for one of the verses. 


Mr. Hueu Fraser, Her Majesty’s Minister to 
Japan, accompanied by Mrs. Fraser, arrived at 
Yokohama on Wednesday in the P. & O. steamer 
Verona. The ministerial party landed shortly 
before eleven, being received by the Master of 
Napier, Messrs. Jamieson, Enslie, T. B. Clark- 
Thornhill, J. H. Gubbins, and Wileman. After 
a.short slay at the Consulate, the Minister pro- 
ceeded to Tokyo by the noon train. 


Tue steamship Guy Manuering, Captain Ford, 
from Glasgow, with pipes, cement, &c., for the 
Hakodate Waterworks, arrived at that port on 
the 26th ult., after a passage of 65 days. The 
vessel was detained in the canal 5 days through 
a steamer blocking the passage to the westward 
of the Bitter Lakes. 


On and after May 1st until further notice three 
mails daily will be despatched by rail to Kobe, 
closing at the Central Office at the undermen- 
tioned hours. Ordinary mail:—6.00 a.m., 
10.15 a.m., 1.45 p.m. Registered mail :— 
5.30 a.m., 9.45 a.m., 1.15 p.m. 


THE great painter Kawanabe Kyosai died at his 
residence in Tokyo last Friday evening at 6.30 
o'clock, after a long and painful illness. We 
shall take an early opportunity of sketching his 
career. 


WE have to acknowledge the receipt of the 
following sums to the China Famine Fund :— 
scl Sendai Baptist Church $ 14.38 
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JAPANESE IDEAS ABOUT TREATY 


REVISION. 
pecans aey Catena 

ie may well be supposed that the affairs 
of Treaty Revision, in their present in- 
teresting stage, do not pass unnoticed by 
the Japanese press. On the contrary, 
leading articles and editorial paragraphs 
frequently appear, some comparatively 
moderate, some couched in terms of 
scarcely concealed indignation, but all, 
from whatever political platform delivered, 
indicating beyond the possibility of doubt 
or question that the nation’s feeling on 
the subject is sore even to bitterness. 
Never again can the foreign public be 
deluded by the subterfuge that did duty as 
an argument in former years, the pretence 
that the feeling about Treaty Revision 
and the desire to vindicate the country’s 
rights as an independent Power, were 
confined to a small coterie, among whose 
members such sentiments had been edu- 
cated by interested agitation, and that be- 
yond the limited circle of officialdom men 
gave themselves no concern about a pro- 
blem so remote in its bearings on the 
business of every-day life. It was always 
strange that Englishmen could be found to 
advance such a contention or to attach 
any weight to it when advanced; English- 
men whose pride it is to think that the 
humblest among themselves has an ever- 
present interest in the honour of his nation, 
and an indignant disposition to resent 
any accusation of indifference to sucha 
topic. Everything, it is true, must have a 
beginning. There was undoubtedly a time 
when this trouble that now sits so heavily 
on Japan’s shoulders showed merely as a 
tiny black cloud on the political horizon ; 
a time when the foreign affairs of the 
empire were little thought of and less 
understood by the bulk of the people. 
Had there not been such a time, it is cer- 
tain that Japan would never have put her 
hand to the covenants from which, for 
fifteen years, she has been struggling 
vainly to escape. But even when ignor- 
ance hid from her the full significance 
of her humiliating position, a moralist 
might well have been astounded to hear 
ignorance pretexted as a reason for per- 
petuating her disgrace. Bad as was the 
cause of the Conservatives, it never ap- 
peared more evil than when such devices 
were employed to support it. Let the 
dead past, however, bury its dead. The 
living present is our concern, and in this 
present there are none, we imagine, so 
fatuous as to allege that the Treaty Revi- 
sion problem has not become a vital issue 
in the mind of educated Japan. The agita- 
tion of 1887 must have dispelled the last 
vestige of doubt. It showed not only 
what a hold this question had taken upon 
the heart of the nation, but also how 
greatly every failure to solve it satisfac-. 
torily must impair the credit of a Japanese 

administration. 
Wholesome as have been the influences 
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exercised on Japan by the contact of 
Western civilization, the part played by 
foreigners in her modern history has 
not been entirely above reproach. There 
have been errors of understanding, er- 
rors of policy, and errors of judgment. 
Occasionally, indeed, the sequel of these 
very errors might be quoted in support of 
the familiar doctrine that some beneficent 
dispensation shapes all things mundane for 
the greatest good of the greatest number. 
When, for example, the Foreign Represen- 
tatives, with the one exception of Mr. TOwN- 
SEND HARRIS, were falsely but not un- 
naturally persuaded that the Tokugawa Go- 
vernment, while pretending to protect was 
plotting to expel them, they shaped their 
policy by as cruel and ungrateful a mis- 
conception as ever blinded the eyes of 
honourable and capable officials. Yet the 
unintentional aid they thus rendered to 
the revolutionary party, became an im- 
portant factor in the overthrow of feudalism 
and materially promoted the birth of 
Japan’s new life. Could we trust that 
good is always destined to grow thus out 
of evil, we might fold our hands and drift 
comfortably with the tide of accident and 
chance. Could we be sure that by repeat- 
ing in another form the blunder of the 
Tokugawa times, by helping the enemies 
of the present Government to base charges 
of incapacity on the failure of its foreign 
policy, we should be paving the path for 
a better régime and helping stronger, 
sounder men to power, we might at least 
have the cold consolation of knowing that 
we had sacrified our friends to our convic- 
tions, our gratitude to our interest. Is 
there any such certainty? Is it not, on 
the contrary, indisputably evident that the 
best hopes for this country, the best hopes 
for Englishmen living here, are centred 
upon sustaining the credit and strengthen- 
ing the influence of the men who led 
Japan into the path of her present civiliza- 
tion and taught her to accept foreign inter- 
course rather as a benefit then as a neces- 
sity ? 

There is no sentiment in what we 
write. Hard practicalities have to be dealt 
with. We have alluded to the vernacular 
press. Let us turn to it for a moment, re- 
membering that the influence it now 
exercises and the volume of intelligent 
Opinion it now represents, are com- 
parable with corresponding features of 
modern journalism anywhere. The $777 
Shimpo, the organ of the student classes, 
and certainly the most largely read new- 
paper in Japan, discusses the problem in 
calm language but with deep feeling. It 
scarcely pauses to insist that the demands 
of this country are perfectly moderate; 
are, in fact, the irreducible minimum of 
of what any free State could consent 
to accept. Neither does it ask Foreign 
Powers to place themselves in Japan’s posi- 


‘tion, or bid them try, from her standpoint, 


to appreciate the strong indignation of her 
people and the growing embarrassment of 
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her Government. Appeals of this nature, 
if they were ever manly, have now ceased 
to be possible. The time has come for Japan 
to distinguish definitely between her friends 
and her enemies ; between those that really 
wish her well and those that are indifferent 
ifnot hostile toher prosperous development. 
The test is simple and certain. From 
the moment that one or more Great Po- 
wers separate themselves from the Treaty 
union, from the moment that the solidarity 
of States is broken up, there exists no 
longer any veil to obscure the true senti- 
ments of its several members. Japan will 
now know what hands are with her and 
what hands against. She will have an 
infallible standard by which to measure 
the debt she owes to others and the coin 
she must discharge it in. At the begin- 
ning of her intercourse with foreigners, 
she looked down upon them and they upon 
her. A cold commercial bond alone was 
tied between them. But her mood has 
entirely changed and she has afforded 
abundant proofs of its alteration. Are they 
prepared to reciprocate this change, or do 
they intend, by virtue of might and in 
complete neglect of right, to deny her 
claims as a civilized independent Power ? 
Like begets like : resentment suggests re- 
taliation. Japan is only human. If she 
is expected to obey the dictates of grati- 
tude, she cannot be held exempt from the 
sense of wrong. There is more in this 
strain, but we need not reproduce it. Its 
gist is unmistakeable : whatever may be the 
value of Japanese friendship, whatever the 
inconvenience of Japanese estrangement, 
the Power that turns its back on her in 
the present crisis must as surely reckon 
with the latter as the Power that supports 
her may count on the former. Thus far the 
Fejt Shimpo. We turn now to the Koron 
Shimpo, one of the leading organs of the 
Opposition, edited by a man of wide re- 
putation. ‘The Koron takes the recent ar- 
ticle and correspondence in the London 
Times as its text. It expresses some doubt 
whether the great journal intends uniquely 
to reproach the British Government’s want 
of statesmanship in allowinganother Power 
to anticipate it in a tardy act of justice, or 
whether, underlying Zhe Times’ criticism, 
there is not a desire to arouse English in- 
dignation against America’s departure 
from the policy of cdoperation, a policy so 
successful as a cloak for selfish interests 
and as a barrier to any rational issue from 
the zmpasse of Treaty Revision. Admit- 
ting its inability to decide between these 
two views of Zhe Times’ attitude, the 
Koron then proceeds, in words of great 
force, to discuss Great Britain’s position. 
England, it says, cannot escape the ob- 
ligations imposed upon her by her leader- 
ship of the States having treaties with 
this country. Whatever may be the dis- 
position of those States severally, it is 
beyond question that they have hither- 
to stood ranged behind Great Britain, 
and that she might have led them any- 
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where she pleased in the matter of Treaty 
Revision. Under her headship, there has 
been an obstinate refusal to open a liberal 
path from the dilemma, and upon her 
shoulders the responsibility rests. It is 
bad enough for her prestige that she 
should now be obliged to follow where she 
previously led, but it will be incomparably 
worse if she still hangs back, thereby 
proclaiming to Japan that while other 
Great Western Powers are willing to re- 
cognise this country’s claims and admit it 
to equal fellowship, she is resolved to 
stand aloof and maintain the old policy 
of unsympathetic distrust. England in 
reality abdicated her position as leader 
when her Representative refused, in open 
conference, to entertain Japan’s proposals. 
six years ago. From that day, whenever 
the subject of Treaty Revision presents 
itself to the consideration of Japanese, they 
think with indignation of the part England 
has played as compared with the part she 
might have played. And now, if because 
America has outstripped her, if because she 
finds herself condemned to the compara- 
tively insignificant rdle of following, instead 
of setting, a good example, she holds back 


and persists in treating Japan as a semi- 
savage State, the whole sin of the past 


will be upon her head and her alienation 


from the Japanese will be finally accom- 


plished. Thus the Adron Shimpo, with 
more to the same effect. 

Now it may not be pretended that 
such writing as this is entirely free from 
exaggeration. Much might be said in 
justification of England’s conduct and in 


support of her tardiness. But to enter 
into a minute analysis of all the forces 
that have hitherto dragged the knotty 
problem one way or the other, and of 


the multiplex motives that have swayed 
or constrained the various parties to the 
puzzle, would be, at the present moment, 
a futile task. We have to deal just now 
with realities not with retrospects. Eng- 
lishmen are confronted by the undeniable 
fact that their country has greatly lost 
prestige in Japan, and that acts alone, not 
dissertations, can recover for her some- 
thigg of her forfeited position. We our- 


selves, since we have been foretelling 


this for years, find little to marvel at. 
We have seen before our eyes the 
rapid growth of public opinion in Japan ; 
we have watched questions, formerly dis- 
cussed by a very limited audience, thrust 
themselves gradually into the full vista of 
educated intelligence ; we have recognised 
that since the treatment accorded to a 
conquered State could not possibly be pur- 
sued towards Japan, the true policy for 
England to adopt here was one of friendly 
liberality rather than of cold conservatism ; 
and we have observed with wondering re- 
gret that England, sometimes from sheer 
indfference, sometimes out of habitual 
hesitancy and distrust, has never resolutely 
adopted this policy, never translated into 
effective action the goodwill she undoubt- 


edly feels towards Japan. Must things 
remain thus? There are some excuses 
for what is past, but to set them against 
the force of public opinion to-day would 
be like building a wall of sand to stay the 
tide. The shrewd diplomatist and sound 
statesman will face the situation instead 
of attempting to extenuate it. The hard, 
unmistakable facts to be dealt with are 
that England is ina false position, that, 
with however much or however little justice, 
she is in danger of alienating Japan’s friend- 
ship, and that unless she decides to abdicate 


mortem examinations showed appearances 
which we need not describe here, but 
which were identified by the Naval surgeons 
as apparently corresponding with in- 
dications observed in the bodies of children 
who perished ‘some time ago in the United 
States during the prevalence of a malady 
not previously diagnosed by medical 
science. This malady also had at first been 
considered epidemic, and called by the 
convenient but somewhat vague name of 
“infantile cholera.’ Fuller investiga- 
tions demonstrated, however, that it 
could not be properly described as 
cholera. at all, and that it was really 
due to milk poisoning. Enquiry was 
complicated by the circumstance that 
milk taken, so far as evidence went, from 
the same cows at the same time had been 
drunk with impunity. But when the 
history of the milk was carefully traced, 
it appeared that one portion had been 
left standing for some time in a particular 
buttery, and had there developed some 
specially mischievous properties. It had 
undergone, in short, a peculiar process of 
fermentation, producing poison to which 
experts gave the name of tyrotoxine, a 
form of neuridine. The Naval surgeons, 
then, observing marked resemblances be- 
tween the post-mortem appearances of 
this poisoning and those in the case of the 
Miura malady, had aclue to guide them, 
and on closely questioning the people of 
the district their prognosis received con- 
firmation. For it appeared that in almost 
every instance where testimony was forth- 
coming, those attacked by the malady— 
generally young persons from 6 to 20 years 
of age—had partaken of oysters procured 
from a bed in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the hamlets. A number of these 
oysters were immediately obtained and 
submitted to chemical analysis under the 
superintendence of Dr. TAKAGI of the 
Naval Department, with the result that 
the presence of tyrotoxine was clearly de- 
monstrated. Experiments were at the 
same time made with seven cats. To 
three of them raw oysters were given, and 
to three boiled oysters, while the seventh 
was fed on ordinary food. The three cats 
that had eaten the raw oysters all died 
within a few days, and post-mortem exami- 
nation showed appearances exactly analo- 
gous to those observed in the bodies 
of the victims of the Miura malady— 
contracted intestines, a coffee-coloured 
liquid in the stomach, and spots on the 
lining membranes of certain organs. It 
was also ascertained that in the same 
district of Miura fatal results were be- 
lieved to have attended the eating of 
oysters on a previous occasion. Three 
persons, a young married couple and a 
girl, had gone to the sea-shore and picked 
up oysters. The girl complained of sick- 
ness almost immediately on returning 
home, but recovered after a severe attack. 
The married couple, whose house was not 
shared by any other inmate, were ac- 


her position altogether as the leading 
Western Power in this region of the globe, 
she must stretch out strong hands and 
help herself by helping Japan. 


THE RECENT MALADFY IN KANA- 
GAWA PREFECTURE. 
eee eee ere eee 

HE enquiries now being conducted into 

the cause of the so-called “epidemic” 
that lately caused such ravages in the Miura 
district of Kanagawa Prefecture, promise 
to lead to very interesting results. It will 
be remembered that the visitation was of 
the must sudden character. It appeared 
almost simultaneously in six villages, and 
between the 2oth and the 30th of March, 
sixty-six persons were attacked, out of 
whom forty died, arate of mortality higher 
even than that of cholera. When the news 
first reached Tokyo the general opinion 
was that poisonous fish or polluted water 
must be responsible, but medical experts 
subsequently declared the disease to be un- 
doubtedly a form of typhus fever. In the 
way of this conclusion, however, there were 
some difficulties. There was first, the fact 
that the local progress of the disease had 
been very irregular. While attacking one 
hamlet furiously, it spared the neighbouring 
hamlet, and passed on to amore distant 
one. Then again it seemed to develop its 
maximum virulence at once. In an epi- 
demic disease the upward tendency is 
always more or less gradual. The germs 
seem to feed upon their own ravages. 
At the outset comparatively weak, they 
steadily acquire intensity until, having 
reached the highest point of the wave of 
destruction, they begin to fade and sink 
once more to the level of insignificance. 
In Miura no such gradation was observed. 
The malady sprang into full life at once, 
and died equally quickly. These features 
plainly favoured the theory of poison- 
ing. Nevertheless the medical experts 
of the Home Department adhered to 
their verdict of typhus. The Authorities, 
however, asked the Naval Department 
also to send a commission of enquiry, 
and these gentlemen, after investigation, 
declared themselves unable to endorse the 
typhns pronunciamiento. They said that 
the malady was not epidemic, and that, in 
their opinion, it was due to poisoning of 
some sort.. The question then was to find 
how the poisoning, had occurred. Post- 
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cidentally found the same evening in a| 7HE PROGRESS OF FAPAN 


state of collapse, and before medical aid 
could be procured the man_ expired, 
the waqman dying the next day. Taking 
all these facts into consideration, it 
seems more than probable that the 
Naval surgeons have hit upon the true 
solution of the Miura mystery. We un- 
derstand that so soon as their investiga- 
tions are completed, the results will be 
published in the Official Gazette, when 
doubtless we shall be furnished with a 
most interesting contribution to medical 
history. Of course it is anything but 
pleasant for the oyster-loving section 
of the community to-hear that the 
much esteemed bivalve is capable of 
producing these deadly effects. There 
will be a natural desire to learn why cer- 
tain oysters should be poisonous while 
others are not only harmless but highly 
wholesome. Let us hope that the investi- 
gation will be carried into this very prac- 
tical direction also, if possible. At pre- 
sent our only guide is conjecture. It is 
supposed that oysters living on beds ex- 
posed to the atmosphere when the tide 
recedes, are liable to develop poisonous 
properties during their period of emergence 
—that, in a word, they absorb bacteria from 
the air and become a nidus for the fructifi- 
cation of these unpleasant fellow-creatures 
of humanity. But, plausible as_ this 
hypothesis sounds, it is by no means to 
be assumed that exposure at intervals to 
free atmospheric influences necessarily 
produces tyrotoxine in an oyster. If we 
want a practical contradiction of any such 
conclusion, we need only go to Hokkaido, 
where immense beds of oysters, situated 
above low-water mark, have supplied the 
inhabitants with healthy nourishment 
for years. It is, perhaps, some small con- 
solation to know that, so far as analysis can 
be trusted, the liver alone is the seat of 
danger in the oyster. An oyster’s liver, 
however, is an organ of exceptional con- 
sequence in its structure. It lines the 
whole stomach of the mollusk and without 
it the oyster would be a paltry mouthful. 
What seems possible is that these poison- 
ous oysters belong to a special species. 
From the huge Coromandel oysters, whose 
shells, as large as hand basins, are used in 
European Catholic churches to contain holy 
water, to the tiny bivalves of Carlingford, 
there are varieties enough to furnish a 
museum. The rose colour of the Mediter- 
ranean oyster and the green of the much 
esteemed Cancale mollusk are supposed 
to be caused by disease, but it is happily 
a disease unconnected with neuridine or 
any other deadly poison. Have we here 
no naturalists competent to take up this 
interesting and important question? 


ARTS. 
—_¢—_____ 

HE visit of the EMPEROR to the Fine 

Arts Competitive Exhibition at Uyeno 
produced a very wholesome effect. The 
character of the exhibits underwent a 
marked improvement. More clearly than 
ever is now demonstrated a fact upon which 
we have often insisted in these columns, 
namely, that the Japanese art artisan of 
to-day possesses all the technical skill and 
idealistic strength of his predecessors. 
The chief difficulty undoubtedly is that 
little encouragement offers for the full 
exercise of his qualities. If the public had 
only a little more taste; if people were 
just a trifle better educated in the subject 
of art, their intelligent appreciation would 
at once create a higher standard for the 
artist, and, what is even more important, 
they would cease to wrangle about cents 
where sovereigns might more justly occupy 
their attention. But the monied public, 
even the Japanese public, are sadly un- 
instructed. Upon the great majority of ob- 
servers fine points are entirely thrown away. 
They look for brilliancy and decorative 
effect, and overlook features that really make 
for excellence. Perhaps it is vain to hope 
that the artist himself will play the réle of 
educator and raise his so-called connois- 
seurs to a higher level of intelligence. 
The art critic is a more important factor 
in this respect, and art critics are just now 
wanting among the Japanese. The Chajin, 
with his curious love for rust and homeli- 
ness, still occupies a place that should be 
filled by exponents of healthy and rational 
appreciation. Thus that inevitable feature 
of life, the necessity of living, compels the 
artist artisan to cater to tastes manifestly 
existing. He cannot take the risk of work- 
ing in advance of his audience and trust- 
ing time to reward him. The Riuchi-kai, 
a Society expressly formed to elevate the 
canons of public taste, has performed such 
a dilettante part that like the proverbial 
cat’s tail, its presence is almost as little 
felt as its absence would have been. But 
we do not yet despair of seeing the Rzu- 
cht-kai rouse itself to greater earnestness. 
Then there is the new Art School from 
which we hope much and of which we 
purpose writing more fully hereafter. On 
the whole, therefore, the future is not dark, 
and in the exhibits sent to the Biyutsu- 
kan at Uyeno within the past few days 
the most unskilled observer can see evi- 
dences of immense promise. As_ usual 
ivory carvings occupy a prominent posi- 
tion. Of these, however, the most that 
can be said is that they maintain the stan- 
dard of last year. There may, perhaps, 
be signs of a finer artistic instinct than 
previous exhibitions had taught us to ex- 
pect. Some of the groups are full of deli- 
cate feeling. A child reading; a tiny 
urchin dropping off asleep among his 
toys; a young mother teaching her boy to 
trace his first ideographs—these and other 


’S FINE |compositions appeal at once to every one. 


But there is the almost universal fault of 
the Japanese glyptic artist when he ap- 
proaches the human figure—want of ana- 
tomical knowledge. Carving a face and 
head to perfection, he puts them on a 
body manifestly too short, with hands and 
feet horribly clumsy and glaringly out of 
proportion. Incomparably the most meri- 
torious work in the glyptic line is a bantam 
cock in cherrywood by TAKAMURA Koun. 
Full of power, exquisitely finished, and in 
itself an object of grace and strength, this 
happy master-piece has had the honour of 
being immediately purchased for the Im- 
perial Household. In the same room are 
shown several fine examples of work in gold 
and silver. Jewelry-making, a new art in 
Japan, has already taken wonderful strides. 
Some of the little objects in mixed metals 
produced by Tokyo artisans are quite 
wonderful as examples of microscopic de- 
licacy. But these are less striking than 
larger pieces in silver, gold shakudo, and 
shiduichi, as censers, tea-pots, trays, and 
so forth. As usual Messrs. MUSASHIYA 
and Co., the well known bric-a-brac firm 
of Yokohama, are conspicuous exhibitors 
in this line. Much as they have done, 
however, to popularise the modern artistic 
productions of Japan, Messrs. MUSASHIYA 
and Co. do not seem to have yet appre- 
ciated that by using Japanese and Chinese 
shapes as well as Japanese and Chinese 
decorative designs, they might obtain an 
ensemble far more unique, consistent, and 
attractive than the pieces they now affect 
so largely, where we find the genuine old 
truncated-cone tea-pot of the English 
break-fast table incrusted with a luxury of 
chrysanthemums in gold and shibuichi, 
or the familiar cream-ewer of Etruscan’ 
shape adorned with plums, bamboos, pines, 
and cranes. A school of design is sadly 
wanted to preserve to Japanese genius its 
originality and to protect the luxuriance 
of Japanese manual dexterity against ex- 
cursions into incongruous and unfamiliar 
fields. How true this criticisms is, any 
onecan see who examines the embroi- 
deries now on exhibition at Uyeno. We 
have often spoken of the extraordinary 
skill of the Japanese needleman and the 
still more extraordinary tasks he sets him- 
self. To paint a veritable picture with his 
needle, effects of distance and chiaro-oscuro 
included, seems to him quite a feasible 
achievement, and he achieves it. The 
part he might play in supplying Western 
markets can scarcely be over-estimated, 
But he ruins his most ambitious work by 
violating the canons of his own taste. At 
Uyeno there are to be seen two em- 
broideries, one a picture of a tiger drink- 
ing from a stream that flows at the base 
of a pine on which an eagle sits; the other, 
a design of persimmon trees with monkeys. 
Both are marvellously microscopic in de- 
tail and perfect in technique. But the 
tiger is a monstrosity and the combination 
of colours in the persimmon-and-monkey 
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7 with what you say upon the want of railway 
CORRESPONDENCE. management. An instance in point which occur- 
—_——————@—_——_ 


red on Sunday morning at Otsu tunnel, may be 
AN AMERICAN BUDDHIST IN JAPAN. 


curtains is shocking. These pieces re- 
present months of patient toil destined to 
remain always unrewarded. That the 
Japanese decorator should commit sole- 
cisms when he allows himself to be guided 
by his crude, erroneous notions of Western 
taste, is natural enough. But what a pity 
it is that no methods are organised to 
keep him in the honest path of his own 
instincts. In contrast to these unhappy 
products of misdirected capacity, it is 
pleasant to turn to the beautiful ena- 
mels of NAMIKAWA; enamels with scarcely 
visible cloissons, marvellously soft and 
graceful pictures in everlasting materials 
and unfading colours. NAMIKAWA’S de- 
signs show a marked improvement this 
year. Two pairs of vases exhibited by 
him are among the most irreproachable 
works ever turned out at the Koishikawa 
atelier. But itis in pottery and porcelain 
that a really noteworthy advance have 
been made. We have alluded before to 
SEiFU of Kyoto, and his remarkable ability 
in imitating the fine old glazes of China. 
A vase of coral red from his kiln is an 
admirable example of his skill. Probably 
no other potter in the world could produce 
the same richness, lustre, and uniformity 
of surface in this uncommon colour. A 
Keramist, TAKEMOTO, hitherto unknown to 
fame, also contributes some excellent speci- 
mens of mirror-black glaze with designs in 
lustrous brown; and MAKUZU, of Ota, sends 
a vaseasunique as itis beautiful. The glaze 
_isa curious transmutation of the Hsien-hung 
of the Chinese Keramists, and looking out 
from beneath it are white herons, delightfully 
drawn and indescribably soft. Modern 
Kaga ware, of the Ao-Kutani type, is also 
represented by excellent examples. These 
and other pieces, especially from Kyoto 
work-shops, show that Japanese Keramists 
are recovering all their old skill in the 


cited as an example. ‘Iwo trains, both of which were 
too long for the siding met above the tunnel, The 
railway people tock some time to cipher the pro- 
blem, and then concluded to break one train, as 
they had four engines on hand. A delay of half 
an hour occurred, and if the Lake Biwa steamer 
had not complacently waited, a long stay in Otsu 
would have resulted. Another matter which I 
think could easily be rectified, is that ladies can be 
protected when riding in first class carriages from 
tobacco smoke. It is not to be supposed that 
the Japanese would appreciate that ladies are 
sensitive to tobacco smoke, unless some regu- 
lation were posted in the carriages, as Japanese 
ladies themselves are accustomed to smoke. ‘Two 
instances occurred to my knowledge last week 
when ladies were obliged to sit in a carriage full 
of smoke, and where they had no alternative as 
there was only one first-class compartment in 
thetrain. In one case it was several Japanese, inthe 
other, Iam sorry to say, a European, who was 
probably unaccustomed to the society of ladies, 
and yet provided with enough means to be able to 
ride first-class. There seems to be no supervision 
by the employés of the railway over the carriages, 
or effort made by them to ascertain if people ride 
according to their tickets. It would seem that there 
certainly should be more compensation for the high 
first-class fare than the simple privilege of having 
aseata little more luxuriously upholstered than are 
the seats of second class carriages. 
Yours, &c., M. 
Yokohama, April 30th, 1889. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE “ JAPAN Malt.” 

Sir,—Yesterday Colonel Olcott delivered his 
long expected lecture here in the ancient capital 
of the Empire. It seems to me that the Colonel, 
with Buddhism as a religion and philosophy, is 
too ignorant, and to Christianity as an opponent 
is too weak and superficial, to be worth combating. 
The gist of his lecture was that Christianity is 
rapidly dying away inthe West, and that Buddhism 
is daily occupying the ground left vacant .by 
the religion of Jesus; moreover, that the French 
nation is leading in this universal religious meta- 
morphosis! In my humble opinion, for that in- 
trepid and pushing race to change its religious 
belief from Christianity to Buddhism, would be 
exactly like an eagle changing its soaring capacity 
for the creeping attitude of a snake, or.rather for 
the immovable position of astone. Is Christianity 
rapidly decaying? On the contrary, I think, its 
prospects were never so bright.. Itis true that a 
large number of persons, many of them from an 
honest conviction, have severed their relations 
from it; this, however, is not very discouraging. 
In religious matters an external conformity is 
always dangerous. ‘The student of history well 
knows to what torpor and inanity medizval 
Christianity had fallen, notwithstanding that its 
power, both temporal and spiritual, was sway- 
ing over all Europe. But to-day it will stand or 
fall on its own intrinsic value. So far Christianity 
is the only religious creed in the world which 
shows the marks of vitality and progress. If the. 
forces arrayed against Christianity were arrayed 
against Buddhism I think it could not survive 
for five years, even if its armies were led by the 
gallant Colonel. In spite of all opposition the 
progress which Christianity is daily making in 
Europe and America is very encouraging. The 
latest Prussian census, that land of sceptics, gives 
the total number of unbelievers in any rgligion as 
4,674. And the number of young men studying 
for the Protestant ministry in the same kingdom 
during the ninth decade of this century increased 
five-fold! ‘The new adherents to the Protestant 
denominations in the United States for 1888 were 
about one million! Even in France the war is not 
waging between Christianity and Atheism, but 
between the Republic, or rather, some responsible 
and many irresponsible leaders of Radicalism, and 
Clericalism, which war at the end, let us hope, may 
be the means of emancipating the noble Gallican 
Church from the yoke of Romish tyrrany. And 
in an age when men of no native ability what- 
soever earn for themselves a world-wide fame— 
or, asa bright Japanese boy in our school said 
the other day: Colonel Olcott has made himself 
a second Dai Butsu—simply on account of a blind 
attack on Christianity, still in its ranks are to be 
found such statesmen as Bismarck, Ferry, and 
Gladstone; and philosophers like Ulrici, Lotze, 
Janet, Martineau, and McCosh ; and scientists like 
Virchow, Chevreul, Pasteur, St. George Mivart, and 
Asa Gray, evidently it is not yet in such a pitiful 
condition asthe Colonel depictsit. Everybody knows 
that Christianity to-day is still in the thick of a fierce 
batile; whether it will come out victorious, or its 
corpse will be left on the field, the future only can tell 
us. But one thing is certain, namely, if Christianity 
is vanquished Buddhism cannot and never shall be 
able to take its place; whether its apostles be men 
of poetic genius and language like Edwin Arnold, 
or of coarse understanding like Colonel Olcott. 
The Christian world is too enlightened and intel- 
ligent to precipitate itself voluntarily into the 
dark and pessimistic abyss of Buddhism. On my 
part, I would rather like to see, if Christianity is 
banished, the agnostic science taking hold of man- 
kind and elevating it, than the pessimisitic Bud- 
dhism degrading it. Professor Huxley, in the 
February number of the Nineteenth Century, 
speaking of Comtism as a future religion of hu- 
manity to supersede Christianity,. quotes what 
Charles the Second told his brother James : “ ‘They 
will not kill me to make you King.” ‘To worship 
humanity in its aggregate unity is something 
curious, but to worship an eternal darkness under 
the hazy name of “ Nirvana” is appalling as well 
as debasing. 

T remain, your most obedient Servant, 


: ISAAC DOOMAN. 
April 19th, 1889. - Nara, Japan. 


JAPANESE AND FOREIGNERS. 


To THR EDITOR OF THE “ JAPAN MaiL,?? 

Sir,—The letter of your correspandent “ Daikoku 
Yebisu Ten’’ in your issue of the 25th instant, in 
spite of some misconceptions it contains, is evi- 
dently written in a friendly spirit and deserves 
the courtesy of a reply, and if you can kindly 
grant me a little space, I shall be glad to avail 
myself of the opportunity, and address myself to 
your correspondent. Ss. T. 

Dear Sir,—It is unfortunately of rare occur- 
rence that Japanese gentlemen avail themselves of 
the facilities afforded them by foreign papers to 
express their opinions on matters that concern us 
all, and as your letter in this paper of the 25th inst. 
has, so far at least remained unnoticed, I have 
undertaken the task of replying to it, and I shall 
try to make a friend of you if Ican. The con- 
clusion with which you begin your letter, namely, 
that “foreigners despise Japanese ” is untenable ; 
and I am sure that, after hearing what I have to 
say in rebuttal, you yourself will admit that it is 
untenable. ‘There are two possibilities. The first 
is that Japanese have given to foreigners good and 
sufficient cause to despise them, and then there 
would be nothing to complain about. Now this 
possibility we can at once dismiss without a word. 
The second is that the Japanese people do all in 
their power to establish intimate and cordial re- 
lations with foreigners, and that foreigners are so 
devoid of common sense and so blind to their 
own interests that they despise Japanese for the 
attempt, and I think we can dismiss this possibility 
too without further argumént. ‘The proposition 
that the power of the 2,000 or 3,000 foreigners 
who are in business in Japan, is dreaded by 
40,000,000 Japanese, who, after all, hold the purse- 
strings, and whose aggregate capital by far 
exceeds that of the handful of foreigners, YF think 
Is very uncomplimentary to your own country- 
men, for it means that forty or fifty thousand 
foreigners could monopolize ‘and “dictate terms 
to the trade of Japan. If this possibility ex- 
isted the fifty thousand foreigners or two or 
three times that number would be on the spot very 
soon, not because they are particularly avaricious 
or aggressive, but because the laws of nature permit 
No vacuum, neither between matter nor between 
nalions, nor can there be matter or a nation with- 
out some latent or active force. -Hence there is 
contest and contact of opposing forces all over the 
animate and inanimate world, and the weaker 
must give way to the stronger. ‘This is not ad- 
mitted in theory, but every day demonstrates the 
fact. But to accept as a foregone conclusion that 
the Japanese people would be the weaker side in 
the contest would be taking a gloomy view not 
justified by facts. -Japanese merchants rather 
have the advantage of the foreigner, for a manual 
of book-keeping tells them how the foreigner con- 
ducts, and has to conduct, his business; every 
foreign Consul will tell them in special cases, the 
laws by which the foreigner is bound, so that the 
circle of uncertainty becomes a very narrow 
one indeed, and common sense ought to do the 


as distinguished from the dull, dauby pig- 
ments in which they used to work almost 
exclusively a few years ago, and in 
which European porcelain-decorators work 
entirely now. The difference between 
enamelled ware and painted ware is as the 
difference between light and darkness, yet 
by the great majority of the public it is 
scarcely appreciated. Imitations of old 
Satsuma find no place among the modern 
exhibits, though a few, shown by deluded 
collectors as genuine examples of Ko- 
Satsuma, excite much amusement and 
ridicule. Altogether we should say that 
this exhibition indicates a wholesome re- 
vival of honest enterprise on the part of 
Japanese Keramists ; a tendency to court 
public approval by work that attracts by 
its own merits, and not merely by its capa- 
bility of being mistaken or pawned off for 
something else. 


BY RAIL TO KOBE. 


To THE Epitor oF THE “ JAPAN MAIL.” 


S1r,—Having just returned to Yokohama from 
a trip by rail to Kobe, I can agree entirely 
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rest. The foreigner, however, as soon he steps 
over the rim of the dollar in his hands has to 
grope in the dark. He does not and cannot know 
how his Japanese customers conduct their busi- 
ness, by what rules, if any, they are bound, nor 
can be even ascertain beyond doubt who is the 
real and financially responsible head of a firm with 
which he is dealing, and the result of any dif- 
ferences, from the want of commercial and bank- 
ruptcy laws in Japan, is a mere matter of specula- 
tion. Any Japanese, merchant or not merchant, 
against whom any one else has a claim, can go into 
Court and simply say that he is bankrupt; that 
ends the proceedings against him, and if necessary 
I can prove the fact from personal experience. 
Whoever told you that foreigners ‘studiously 
try to remain ignorant of Japanese,” told you a 
deliberate falsehood. As repards the language, 
few foreigners have the time to study it long 
enough to master it in all its intricacies, but 
most of those who have been here for a number 
of years speak it sufficiently well for business pur- 
poses. oreover, I am inclined to believe that, 
in business circles, there are more foreigners 
who can talk Japanese than Japanese who can 
talk English, so that the fault is rather on the 
other side, assuming that both parties take an 
equal interest in understanding one another. 


In all other respects if a foreigner, not belong- 
ing to the privileged class of government employés 
or who has not come to Japan with the avowed 
purpose of writing the inevitable book about it, 
wants information on points that interest him, in 
nine cases out of ten his inquiries are met with 
evasions, or ignorance, sometimes real but more 
often pretended, and thus, in course of time, he 
very naturally abandons the bootless pursuit—to 
be accused of ignorance of and indifference to the 
manners, customs, likes and dislikes of the Japan- 
ese people amongst whoin he lives. 


As regards the transaction of business direct 
between heads of firms, Iam doing this as far my 
customers will meet me on this basis, and I am 
confident that all foreign merchants would be glad 
to dothesame, for thus much lying, swindling, and 
friction would be avoided, but they can do no 
more than hold out their hand, it is for yon to 
take it. Your hand will be firmly grasped in 
friendship, but as firmly to hold you to your 
agreements, and that perhaps is the reason that 
it is not very freely extended, but the remedy lies 
with you. You are welcome at our homes and 
hearths, but you, on your side, intentionally close 
your homes to us on one pretence or the other, and 
hence this one-sided hospitality is but short lived 
and ends in estrangement. 

What have you personally done to remedy the 
state of affairs you complain about, and what are 
you prepared to do further? - 

As far as I am concerned, I shall be glad to see 
you at my home on any day, except mail days, 
and have a friendly conversation with you on the 
subjects of this correspondence. 


Enclosing my card, lam dear Sir, your very truly, 


GOOD WILL. 
Tokyo, April 30th, 1889. 


THE LATE MATCH. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE “ JAPAN Mali.” 


Si1rx,—Pardon me, if as owner of the pony 
Satsuma, the winner of the Ladies’ Purse on 
Saturday last, I object #2 foto to your remarks 
that the race was ‘won by a fluke,” and that such 
was “apparent to those who watched the race 
closely.” It seems quite evident that there is not 
much difference between the ponies concerned at 
a half mile, but the defeat of Satsuma on the occa- 
sion of yesterday’s match is correctly pointed out 
in last nights Herald as having been caused by a 
circumstance brought about by the somewhat 
hurried making of the match. If the race was 
won by a fluke as you say, how do you account 
for the fact of Chambertin’s time in the match 
being three seconds more than that of the winner 


in the race? ; 
Yours truly, W. BEYFUS. 


Yokohama, May 2nd, 1889. 


[We know nothing about the horses referred to in this letter, 
but we have implicit confidence in the judgment and im- 
partiality of the writer of the racing matter which appears in 
the Japan Mail, and so, we ‘understand, have the foremost 
racing men of Yokohama and Tokyo. Our representative 
on the turf has had more than thirty years intimate asso- 
ciation with racing matters, and fifteen years’ acquaintance 
with the ponies Asia. Of course we can scarcely expect 
Mr, Beyfus to agree that his pony won by a fluke, but he surely 
does not expect to advance his case by reference to the state- 
ment that because a pony was given a bran-mash in the morn- 
ing he was unfit to race half-a-mile at half-past five in the 
afternoon. It certainly does not require an intimate ac- 
quaintance with race-horses to know that this is an inadequate 
explanation.—Ep, 7.M. : 


COUNT ITO ON THE CONSTI'UTION. 
—_»@—_____ 
Speecu ar Orsu. 


(Translated from the Tokyo Press.) 


Count Ito, speaking at Otsu the other day, 
said :—Gentlemen, it is with preat satisfaction that 
I meet you here to-day in response to your in- 
vitation, You have asked me through Governor 
Nakai to address you on the subject of the Con- 
stitution, but as I did not expect to be called on to 
speak to you, I have not had time to prepare my- 
self. As I do not wish to disappoint you, how- 
ever, I shall make some remarks, disjointed no 
doubt, on the topic that has been suggested. | 
trust you will bear in mind that the points that I 
am about to bring to your notice are of the ut- 
most importance, and should be kept by the people 
constantly in view. Now that the Constitution has 
been promulgated, it will be of interest to discuss 
it briefly from a historical point of view, with the 
object of demonstrating that this momentous event 
is no mere fortuitous occurrence. It will not be 
necessary for us to go back a distance of hundreds 
of years; all that is required is that we should 
examine the facts connected with the grand work 
of the Restoration. This great achievement, re- 
sulting in the return of power and rule to the pro- 
per hands, was due to two causes; namely, loyalty 
and foreign intercourse. ‘The loyalty found its 
expression in a strong desire to revert to that sys- 
tem under which power was vested in the Emperor, 
while foreign intercourse operated through an earn- 
est wish to substitute for the national policy hitherto 
pursued (that of seclusion) a course aiming at the 
extension and development of our relations with 
foreign peoples. It does not concern my subject to 
discuss in detail the connection which existed be- 
tween the loyal sentiment and the Yaz principle; 
that point may therefore be passed over with very 
slight remark. It will be sufficient to say that, as 
the result of the combination of the one with the 
other, public feeling ran almost unprecedently high, 
and the Tokugawa Regency at length, finding it 
impossible to stem the current, had to restore the 
reins of government to the rightful owner. As 
you are no doubt aware, the affairs of the country 
were, in the simple days of old, administered under 
the personal direction of the Emperor, by means 
of the gun and ken systems. As time went on the 
military classes, however, acquired a hold on the 
governing power, and eventually the Court became 
a mere ornament; though the people at large, re- 
membering the facts of history, always entertained 
a hope that sooner or later the Throne should have 
its own again. Of the existence of this loyal feel- 
ing the actions of Kusunoki and Nitta (in the 
reign of the Emperor Godaigo) afford us the most 
notable examples. Their efforts, however, were 
unhappily not only defeated but in the end more 
firmly established the feudal system. This page 
of our history cannot be sufficiently regretted, but 
as a matter of fact the failure of the loyalists then 
operated beneficially by stimulating to greater 
enthusiasm the minds of later generations. For 
long feudalism presented to its enemies a firm and 
impregnable front; but its end was surely though 
slowly approaching. ‘Towards the close of the 
Tokugawa. régime, the Regency found itself face 
to face with the disagreeable necessity of opening 
to foreigners the gates which for so long had been 
closed against them; and of concluding treaties 
with some of those whom the Japanese people 
had been accustomed to despise as ‘* barbarians.” 
‘The unsatisfactory course pursued bythe Shogunate 
with regard to foreigners speedily evoked disap- 
probation, and as its policy went from bad to 
worse, the old loyal sentiment, which had only 
been slumbering, was at last roused into action, 
and the Restoration was accomplished. But for 
the happy development of this feeling” in its 
original and true form, simultaneous with the 
opening of the country to foreigners, in all pro- 
bability the historian of that era wauld have had 
to record a repetition of the unsuccessful attempt 
of the Genko and Kenmu periods. As matters 
turned out, however, the inherent feeling of attach- 
ment matured in time to operate, in conjunction 
with the action of the Regency in admitting 
foreigners, towards effecting the overthrow of the 
Shogunate and restoring power to the Imperial 
Court. But when this great result was achieved, 
it became evident that further attempts to main- 
tain the seclusion and isolation of the country 
from the rest of the world would be highly im- 
politic. Treaties were therefore concluded with 
our visitors, and intercourse with them was duly 
initiated. But those who had now been entrusted 
by the Emperor with the chief share in the conduct 
of public affairs were not satisfied with the restora- 
tian of power to the Throne, and the inaguration of 
treaty relations with foreign Powers. They set 


rthe most important. 


themselves to the task of introducing Western 
civilization into Japan and of eliminating such 
undesirable features as became apparent by con- 
trast with the conditions of the West. They 
saw foreign Powers actively engaged in the 
rivalry of cultivating their strength and resources ; 
and they could not help asking themselves 
how Japan could hope to hold her own in 
the struggle, or maintain her independence and 
integrity so that, in common with other 
countries, she might enjoy the benefits of civiliza- 
tion and enlightenment. It was plain to them 
that if the national dignity was to be demonstrated 
in the face of the world, the national resources 
must be developed and the national power 
strengthened by some uniform process of govern- 
ment and administration. In short, then, they 
resolved to remove the chief stone in the feudal 
structure, which during hundreds of years had 
been so firmly consolidated. ‘This was accom- 
plished without the shedding of a drop of blood. 
The feudal barons, without a murmur, returned 
the control of their fiefs and retainers to the 
Throne, and thenceforward the resources of the 
nation were brought under a uniform system 
of administration, So much having been accom- 
plished, the next question was, how should these 
resources be husbanded and encouraged in their 
development. ‘Ihe answer plainly was, to educate 
the people with a view to their becoming factors 
in the progress of the country, The happy results 
of the policy thus adopted are plainly evident at 
the present day. If we carefully regard the me- 
thod in which public education has advanced, from 
the cultivation of knowledge in connection with 
political economy, law, and kindred branches, to 


commeice, trade, and industries, and compare the 


present state of affairs with that which existed 


some twenty years ago, we shall not exaggerate if 
we say that the country has undergone a complete 


metamorphosis. If we reflect upon the history of 
civilization in this country it will be perceived, 
I think, that while several influences have been 
at work, still the introduction of such alien 


systems as Confucianism and Buddhism, which 


were largely instrumental in elevating our people, 


and the development of such works as have con- 
duced to their welfare, have been due to the bene- 
volent guidance and encouragement of the So- 
vereign, 
civilization which we now possess is a gift from the 
Throne. ‘These facts, which are plainly apparent 


We may therefore say with truth that the 


in the pages of our history, will cleaily demonstrate 
to others the nature of our national life. I shall 
now proceed to discuss the subject of the partici- 
pation of the people in the government of the 
State. It is only by the protection of the law 
that the happiness of the nation can be promoted 
and the safety of person and property se- 


cured, and to attain these ends the people may 
elect their representatives and delegate the latter 


to deliberate on laws with a view to the pro- 
motion of their own happiness and the safeguard- 
ing of their rights. This, gentlemen, is enacted by 
the Constitution, and I think you will agree that it 
constitutes the concession to the people of a most 
represents right. Under an absolute system of 
government the Sovereign’s will is his command, 
and the Sovereign’s command at once becomes 
law. In a constitutional country, however, the 
consent of that assembly which represents the 
people must be obtained. It will be evident, how- 
ever, that as the supreme right is one and in- 
divisible, the legislative power remains in the hands 


of the Sovereign and is not bestowed on the people. 


While the supreme right extends to everything, 
and its exercise is wide and comprehensive, its 
legislative and executive functions are undoubtedly 
These are in the hands of 
the Sovereign; the rights pertaining thereto can- 
not be held in common by the Sovereign and his 
subjects; but the latter are permitted to take part 
in legislation according to the provisions of the 
Constitution. Inacountry which is under absolute 
rule the view of the Sovereign is at once law; in a 
constitutional country, on the other hand, nothing 
being law without a concurrence of views between 
the Sovereign and the people, the latter elect repre- 
sentatives to meet at an appointed place and carry 
out the view of the Sovereign. In other words, 
law in a constitutional State is the result of a 
concord of ideas between the Sovereign and the 
subject; but there can be no law when these two 
are in opposition to each other. The power of the 
National Assembly being thus of great importance, 
similarly the right to take part in its work 
of legislation is an important one and should be 
respected. Now as to the actions of the Re- 
presentative Assembly. It will be seen that the 
opinion of the Assembly must be consulted in 
framing a new law. The people of course must 
observe and obey all laws passed and enacted 
prior to the inauguration of the Diet, but if it 
should appear that such laws are enforced in a 
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with what you say upon the want of railway 
management. An instance in point which occur- 
red on Sunday morning at Otsu tunnel, may be 
cited as an example. ‘Iwo trains, both of which were 
too long for the siding met above the tunnel, ‘The 
railway people tock some time to cipher the pro- 
blem, and then concluded to break one train, as 
they had four engines on hand. A delay of half 
an hour occurred, and if the Lake Biwa steamer 
had not complacently waited, a long stay in Otsu 
would have resulted. Another matter which I 
think could easily be rectified, is that ladies can be 
protected when riding in first class carriages from 
tobacco smoke. It is not to be supposed that 
the Japanese would appreciate that ladies are 
sensitive to tobacco smoke, unless some regu- 
lation were posted in the carriages, as Japanese 
ladies themselves are accustomed to smoke. ‘Iwo 
instances occurred to my knowledge last week 
when ladies were obliged to sit in a carriage full 
of smoke, and where they had no alternative as 
there was only one first-class compartment in 
thetrain. In one case itwas several Japanese, in the 
other, [am sorry to say, a European, who was 
probably unaccustomed to the society of ladies, 
and yet provided with enough means to be able to 
ride first-class. There seems to be no supervision 
by the employés of the railway over the carriages, 
or effort made by them to ascertain if people ride 
according to their tickets. It would seem that there 
certainly should be more compensation for the high 
first-class fare than the simple privilege of having 
aseata little more luxuriously upholstered than are 
the seats of second class cartiayes. 
Yours, &c., M. 
Yokohama, April 30th, 1889. 


curtains is shocking. These pieces re- CORRESPONDENCE. 
present months of patient toil destined to —_—_+—___— 

remain always unrewarded. That the; AN AMERICAN BUDDHIST IN JAPAN. 
Japanese decorator should commit sole- 
cisms when he allows himself to be guided 
by his crude, erroneous notions of Western 


To THE Epitor oF THE “JAPAN MalL.”” 
Sir,—Yesterday Colonel Olcott delivered his 
Jong expected lecture here in the ancient capital 
of the Empire. It seems to me that the Colonel, 
with Buddhism as a religion and philosophy, is 
tvo ignorant, and to Christianity as an opponent 
is too weak and superficial, to be worth combating. 


JAPANESE AND FOREIGNERS. 


To THR EpITOR OF THE “JAPAN Malt,” 


Sir,—The letter of your correspondent “ Daikoku 
Yebisu Ten” in your issue of the 25th instant, in 
spite of some misconceptions it contains, is evi- 
dently written in a friendly spitit and deserves 
the courtesy of a reply, and if you can kindly 
grant me a little space, I shall be glad to avail 
myself of the opportunity, and address myself to 
your correspondent. Ss. T. 


Dear Sir,—It is unfortunately of rare occur- 
rence that Japanese gentlemen avail themselves of 
the facilities afforded them by foreign papers to 
express their opinions on matters that concern us 
all, and as your letter in this paper of the 25th inst. 
has, so far at least remained unnoticed, I have 
undertaken the task of replying to it, and I shall 
try to make a friend of you if Ican. The con- 
clusion with which you begin your letter, namely, 
that “foreigners despise Japanese ” is untenable ; 
and I am sure that, after hearing what I have to 
say in rebuttal, you yourself will admit that it is 
untenable. ‘There are two possibilities. The first 
is that Japanese have given to foreigners good and 
sufficient cause to despise them, and then there 
would be nothing to complain about. Now this 
possibility we can at once dismiss without a word. 
The second is that the Japanese people do all in 
their power to establish intimate and cordial re- 
lations with foreigners, and that foreigners are so 
devoid of common sense and so blind to their 
own interests that they despise Japanese for the 
attempt, and I think we can dismiss this possibility 
too without further argumént. The proposition 
that the power of the 2,000 or 3,000 foreigners 
who are in business in Japan, is dreaded by 
40,000,000 Japanese, who, after all, hold the purse- 
strings, and whose aggregate capital by far 
exceeds that of the handful of foreigners, I think 
is very uncomplimentary to your own country- 
men, for it means that forty or fifty thousand 
foreigners could monopolize and “dictate terms 
to the trade of Japan. If this possibility ex- 
isted the fifty thousand foreigners or two or 
three times that number would be on the spot very 
soon, not because they are particulatly avaricious 
or aggressive, but because the laws of nalure permit 
no vacuum, neither between matter nor between 
nalions, nor can there be matter or a nation with- 
out some latent or active force. "Hence there is 
contest and contact of opposing forces all over the 
animate and inanimate world, and the weaker 
must give way lo the stronger. ‘This is not ad- 
mitted in theory, but every day demonstrates the 
fact. But to accept as a foregone conclusion that 
the Japanese people would be the weaker side in 
the contest would be taking a gloomy view not 
justified by facts. -Japanese merchants rather 
have the advantage of the foreigner, for a manual 
of book-keeping tells them how the foreigner con- 
ducts, and has to conduct, his business; ever 
foreign Consul will tell them in special cases the 
laws by which the foreigner is bound, so that the 
circle of uncertainty becomes a very narrow 
one indeed, and common sense ought to do the 


taste, is natural enough. But what a pity 
it is that no methods are organised to 
keep him in the honest path of his own The gist of his lecture was that Christianity is 
instincts. In contrast to these unhappy rapidly dying away inthe West,and that Buddhism 
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work-shops, show that Japanese Keramists | attack on Christianity, sell nits peaks are to be 
are recovering all their old skill in the found such statesmen as Bismarck, Ferry, and 
Z or Gladstone; and philosophers like Ulrici, Lotze, 
. preparation and use of vitrifiable enamels] Janet, Maitinean, and McCosh; and scientists like 
as distinguished from the dull, dauby pig- Nila ad aaah Pasteur, St. George Ativarts aud 
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collectors as genuine examples of Ko- kind and elevating it, than the pessimisitic Bud- 
Ss “ dhism degrading it. Professor Huxley, in the 
atsuma, excite much amusement and February number of the Nineteenth Century, 
ridicule. Altogether we should say that|SPeaking of Comtism as a future religion of hu- 
thi hibiti adi manity to supersede Christianity, . quotes what 
his exhibition indicates a wholesome re- Charles the Second told his brother James : “ ‘They 
vival of honest enterprise on the part of a bees Kill me to make you King.” ‘To worship 
aie wumanity in its aggregate unity is somethin 
Japanese Keramists ; a tendency to court | curious, but to worship an eternal darkness igen 
public approval by work that attracts by | the hazy name of “ Nirvana” is appalling as well 
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bility of being mistaken or pawned off for ISAAC DOOMAN. 
something else. April 19th, 1889. - Nara, Japan. 


BY RAIL TO KOBE. 


To THE Epitor oF THE “ JaPAN MAIL.” 
S1r,—Having just returned to Yokohama from 
a trip by rail to Kobe, I can agree entirely 
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rest. The foreigner, however, as soon he steps 
over the rim of the dollar in his hands has to 
giope in the dark, He does not and cannot know 
how his Japanese customers conduct their busi- 
ness, by what rules, if any, they are bound, nor 
can be even ascertain beyond doubt who is the 
real and financially responsible head of a firm with 
which he is dealing, and the result of any dif- 
ferences, from the want of commercial and bank- 
ruptcy laws in Japan, is a mere matter of specula- 
tion. Any Japanese, merchant or not merchant, 
against whom any oneelse has a claim, can go into 
Court and simply say that he is bankrupt; that 
ends the proceedings against him, and if necessary 
I can prove the fact from personal experience. 
Whoever told you that foreigners ‘studiously 
try to remain ignorant of Japanese,” told you a 
deliberate falsehood. As regards the language, 
few foreigners have the time to study it long 
enough to master it in all its intricacies, but 
most of those who have been here for a number 
of years speak it sufficiently well for business pur- 
poses. oreover, I am inclined to believe that, 
in business circles, there are more foreigners 
who can talk Japanese than Japanese who can 
talk English, so that the fault is rather on the 
other side, assuming that both parties take an 
equal interest in understanding one another. 


In all other respects if a foreigner, not belong- 
ing to the privileged class of government employés 
or who has not come to Japan with the avowed 
purpose of writing the inevitable book about it, 
wants information on points that interest him, in 
nine cases out of ten his inquiries are met with 
evasions, or ignorance, sometimes real but more 
often pretended, and thus, in course of time, he 
very naturally abandons the bootless pursuit—to 
be accused of ignorance of and indifference to the 
manners, customs, likes and dislikes of the Japan- 
ese people amongst whotn he lives. 


As regards the transaction of business direct 
between heads of firms, I am doing this as far my 
customers will meet me on this basis, and I am 
confident that all foreign merchants would be glad 
to do the same, for thus much lying, swindling, and 
friction would be avoided, but they can do no 
more than hold out their hand, it is for you to 
take it. Your hand will be firmly grasped in 
friendship, but as firmly to hold you to your 
agreements, and that perhaps is the reason that 
it is not very freely extended, but the remedy lies 
with you. You are welcome at our homes and 
hearths, but you, on your side, intentionally close 
your homes to us on one pretence or the other, and 
hence this one-sided hospitality is but short lived 
and ends in estrangement. 

What have you personally done to remedy the 
state of affairs you complain about, and what are 
you prepared to do further? . 

As far as I am concerned, I shall be glad to see 
you at my home on any day, except mail days, 
and have a friendly conversation with you on the 
subjects of this correspondence. 


Enclosing my card, lam dear Sir, your very truly, 


GOOD WILL. 


Tokyo, April 30th, 1889. 


THE LATE MATCH. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE “ JAPAN Mal.” 


Si1r,—Pardon me, if as owner of the pony 
Satsuma, the winner of the Ladies’ Purse on 
Saturday last, I object #2 toto to your remarks 
that the race was “won by a fluke,” and that such 
was “apparent to those who watched the race 
closely.”’ It seems quite evident that there is not 
much difference between the ponies concerned at 
a half mile, but the defeat of Satsuma on the occa- 
sion of yesterday’s match is correctly pointed out 
in last night’s Herald as having been caused by a 
circumstance brought about by the somewhat 
hurried making of the match. If the race was 
won by a fluke as you say, how do you account 
for the fact of Chambertin’s time in the match 
being three seconds more than that of the winner 


in the race? 
Yours truly, W. BEYFUS. 


Yokohama, May 2nd, 1889. 


[We know nothing about the horses referred to in this letter, 
but we have implicit confidence in the judgment and im- 
partiality of the writer of the racing matter which appears in 
the Japan Mail, and so, we ‘understand, have the foremost 
racing men of Yokohama and Tokyo. Our representative 
on the turf has had more than thirty years intimate asso- 
ciation with racing matters, and fifteen years’ acquaintance 
with the ponies of Asia. Of course we can scarcely expect 
Mr, Beyfus to agree that his pony won by a fluke, but he surely 
does not expect to advance his case by reference to the state- 
ment that because a pony was given a bran-mash in the morn- 
ing he was unfit to race half-a-mile at half-past five in the 
afternoon. It certainly does not require an intimate ac- 
quaintance with race-horses to know that this is an inadequate 
explanation.—Epb. 7.M.) Pi 


COUNT ITO ON THE CONSTI/ UTION. 


said :—Gentlemen, it is with preat satisfaction that 
I meet you here to-day in response to your in- 
vitation. You have asked me through Governor 
Nakai to address you on the subject of the Con- 
stitution, but as I did not expect to be called on to 
speak to you, I have not had time to prepare my- 
self, As I do not wish to disappoint you, how- 
ever, I shall make some remarks, disjointed no 
doubt, on the topic that has been suggested. I 
trust you will bear in mind that the points that I 
am about to bring to your notice are of the ut- 
most importance, and should be kept by the people 
constantly in view. 
been promulgated, it will be ot interest to discuss 
it briefly from a historical point of view, with the 
object of demonstrating that this momentous event 
is no mere fortuitous occurrence. 
necessary for us to go back a distance of hundreds 
of years; all that is required is that we should 
examine the facts connected with the grand work 
of the Restoration. This great achievement, re- 
sulting in the return of power and rule to the pro- 
per hands, was due to two causes; namely, loyalty 
and foreign intercourse. 
expression in a strong desire to revert to that sys- 
tem under which power was vested in the Emperor, 
while foreign intercourse operated through an earn- 
est wish to substitute for the national policy hitherto 
pursued (that of seclusion) a course aiming at the 
extension and development of our relations with 
foreign peoples. It does not concern my subject to 
discuss in detail the connection which existed be- 
tween the loyal sentiment and the %6é principle; 
that point may therefore be passed over with very 
slight remark. 
the result of the combination of the one with the 
other, public feeling ran almost unprecedently high, 
and the Tokugawa Regency at length, finding it 
impossible to stem the current, had to restore the 
reins of government to the rightful owner. 
you are no doubt aware, the affairs of the country 
were, in the simple days of old, administered under 
the personal direction of the Emperor, by means 
of the gunz and ken systems. 
military classes, however, acquired a hold on the 
governing power, and eventually the Court became 
a mere ornament; though the people at large, re- 
membering the facts of history, always entertained 
a hope that sooner or later the Throne should have 
its own again. 
ing the actions of Kusunoki and Nitta (in the 
reign of the Emperor Godaigo) afford us the most 
notable examples. 
unhappily not only defeated but in the end more 
firmly established the feudal system. 
of our history cannot be sufficiently regretted, but 
as a matter of fact the failure of the loyalists then 
operated beneficially by stimulating to greater 
enthusiasm the minds of later gencrations. 
long feudalism presented to its enemies a firm and 
impregnable front; but its end was surely though 
slowly approaching. 
Tokugawa. régime, the Regency found itself face 
to face with the disagreeable necessity of opening 
to foreigners the gates which for so long had been 
closed against them; and of concluding treaties 
with some of those whom the Japanese people 
had been accustomed to despise as ‘ barbarians.” 
The unsatisfactory course pursued bythe Shogunate 
with regard to foreigners speedily evoked disap- 
probation, and as its policy went from bad to 
worse, the old loyal sentiment, which had only 
been slumbering, was at last roused into action, 
and the Restoration was accomplished. But for 
the happy development of this feeling | in its 
original and true form, simultaneous with the 
vpening of the country to foreigners, in all pro- 
bability the historian of that era wauld have had 
to record a repetition of the unsuccessful attempt 
of the Genko and Kenmu periods. 
turned out, however, the inherent feeling of attach- 
ment matured in time to operate, in conjunction 
with the action of the Regency in admitting 
foreigners, towards effecting the overthrow of the 
Shogunate and restoring power to the Imperial 
Court. 
it became evident that further attempts to main- 
tain the seclusion and isolation of the country 
from the rest-of the world would be highly im- 
politic. , 
our visitors, and intercourse with them was duly 
initiated. But those who had now been entrusted 
at 
0 l : cles 
tian of power to the Throne, and the inaguration of | prior to the inauguration of the Diet, but if it 
treaty relations with foreign Powers. They set!should appear that such laws are enforced in a 


themselves to the task of introducing Western 
civilization into Japan and of eliminating such 
undesirable features as became apparent by con- 
trast with the conditions of the West. They 
saw foreign Powers actively engaged in the 
rivalry of cultivating their strength and resources ; 
and they could not help asking themselves 
how Japan could hope to hold her own in 
the struggle, or maintain her independence and 
integrity so that, in common with other 
countries, she might enjoy the benefits of civiliza- 
tion and enlightenment. It was plain to them 
that if the national dignity was to be demonstrated 
in the face of the world, the national resources 
must be developed and the national power 
strengthened by some uniform process of govern- 
ment and administration. In short, then, they 
resolved to remove the chief stone in the feudal 
structure, which during hundveds of years had 
been so firmly consolidated. ‘This was accom- 
plished without the sledding of a drop of blood. 
The feudal barons, without a murmur, returned 
the control of their fiefs and retainers to the 
Throne, and thenceforward the resources of the 
nation were brought under a uniform system 
of administration. So much having been accom- 
plished, the next question was, how should these 
resources be husbanded and encouraged in their 
development. ‘The answer plainly was, to educate 
the people with a view to their becoming factors 
in the progress of the country. ‘The happy results 
of the policy thus adopted are plainly evident at 
the present day. If we carefully regard the me- 
thod in which public education has advanced, from 
the cultivation of knowledge in connection with 
political economy, law, and kindred branches, to 
commerce, trade, and industries, and contpare the 
present state of affairs with that which existed 
some twenty years ago, we shall not exaggerate if 
we say that the country has undergone a complete 
metamorphosis. If we reflect upon the history of 
civilization in this country it will be perceived, 
T think, that while several influences have been 
at work, still the introduction of such alien 
systems as Confucianism and Buddhism, which 
were largely instrumental in elevating our people, 
and the development of such works as have con- 
duced to their welfare, have been due to the bene- 
volent guidance and encouragement of the So- 
vereign. We may therefore say with truth that the 
civilization which we now possess is a gift from the 
Throne. ‘These facts, which are plainly apparent 
in the pages of our history, will cleatly demonstrate 
to others the nature of our national life. I shall 
now proceed to discuss the subject of the partici- 
pation of the people in the government of the 
State. It is only by the protection of the law 
that the happiness of the nation can be promoted 
and the safety of person and property se- 
cured, aud to attain these ends the people may 
elect their representatives and delegate the latter 
to deliberate on laws with a view to the pro- 
motion of their own happiness and the safeguard- 
ing of their rights. This, gentlemen, is enacted by 
the Constitution, and I think you will agree that it 
constitutes the concession to the people of a most 
represents right. Under an absolute system of 
government the Sovereign’s will is his command, 
and the Sovereign’s command at once becomes 
law. In a constitutional country, however, the 
consent of that assembly which represents the 
people must be obtained. It will be evident, how- 
ever, that as the supreme right is one and in- 
divisible, the legislative power remains in the hands 
of the Sovereign and is not bestowed on the people. 
While the supreme right extends to everything, 
and its exercise is wide and comprehensive, its 
legislative and executive functions are undoubtedly 
the most important. These are in the hands of 
the Sovereign; the rights pertaining thereto can- 
not be held in common by the Sovereign and his 
subjects; but the latter are permitted to take part 
in legislation according to the provisions of the 
Constitution. Inacountry which is under absolute 
rule the view of the Sovereign is at once law; in a 
constitutional country, on the other hand, nothing 
being law without a concurrence of views between 
the Sovereign and the people, the latter elect repre- 
sentatives to meet at an appointed place and carry 
out the view of the Sovereign. In other words, 
law in a constitutional State is the result of a 
concord of ideas between the Sovereign and the 
subject; but there can be no law when these two 
are in opposition to each other. The power of the 
National Assembly being thus of great importance, 
similarly the right to take part in its work 
of legislation is an important one and should be 
respected. Now as to the actions of the Re- 
presentative Assembly. It will be seen that the 
opinion of the Assembly must be consulted in 
framing a new law. The people of course must 
observe and obey all laws passed and enacted 


—_—_—_@—_____— 
Spgeecu ar Orsv. 


(Translated from the Tokyo Press.) 


Count Ito, speaking at Otsu the other day, 


Now that the Constitution has 


It will not be 


The loyalty found its 


It will be sufficient to say that, as 


As 


As time went on the 


Of the existence of this loyal feel- 


Their efforts, however, were 


This page 


For 


Towards the close of the 


As matters 


But when this great result was achieved, 


Treaties were therefore concluded with 


the Emperor with the chief share in the conduct 
public affairs were not satisfied with the restora- 
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To THE EDITOR OF THE “JAPAN MalL.”’ 
Sirn,—Yesterday Colonel Olcott delivered his 
long expected lecture here in the ancient capital 


_Sir,—The letter of your correspondent“ Daikoku 

Yebisu Ten” in your issue of the 25th instant, in 
spite of some tnisconceptions it contains, is evi- 
dently written in a friendly spirit and deserves 
the courtesy of a reply, and if you can kindly 
grant me a little space, I shall be glad to avail 
myself of the opportunity, and address myself to 
your correspondent. Ss. T. 


Dear Sir,—It is unfortunately of rare occur- 
rence that Japanese gentlemen avail themselves of 
the facilities afforded them by foreign papers to 
express their opinions on matters that concern us 
all, and as your letter in this paper of the 25th inst. 
has, so far at least remained unnoticed, I have 
undertaken the task of replying to it, and I shall 


40,000,000 Japanese, who, after all, hold the purse- 
strings, and whose aggregate capital by far 
exceeds that of the handful of foreigners, I think 
is very uncomplimentary to your own country- 
men, for it means that’ forty or fifty thousand 
foreigners could monopolize and “dictate terms 
to the trade of Japan. If this Possibility ex- 
isted the fifty thousand foreigners or two or 
three times that number would be on the spot very 
soon, not because they are particulatly avaricious 
oraggressive, but because the laws of nature permit 
no vacuum, neither between matter nor between 
nations, nor can there be matter or a nation with- 
out some latent or active force. -Hence there is 
contest and contact of opposing forces all over the 
animate and inanimate world, and the weaker 
must give way to the stronger. ‘This is not ad- 
mitted in theory, but every day demonstrates the 
fact. But to accept as a foregone conclusion that 
the Japanese people would be the weaker side in 
the contest would be taking a gloomy view not 
justified by facts. -Japanese merchants rather 
have the advantage of the foreigner, for a manual 
of book-keeping tells them how the foreigner con- 
ducts, and has to conduct, his business; every 
foreign Consul will tell them in special cases, the 
laws by which the foreigner is bound, so that the 
circle of uncertainty becomes a very narrow 
one indeed, and common sense ought to do the 
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BY RAIL TO KOBE. 


To THE EpItor OF THE “ JaPAN MAIL.” 


Sir,—Having just returned to Yokohama from 
a trip by rail to Kobe, I can agree entirely 
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rest. The foreigner, however, as soon he steps 
over the rim of the dollar in his hands has to 
grope in the dark. He does not and cannot know 
how his Japanese customers conduct their busi- 
ness, by what rules, if any, they are bound, nor 
can be even ascertain beyond doubt who is the 
real and financially responsible head of a firm with 
which he is dealing, and the result of any dif- 
ferences, from the want of commercial and bank- 
ruptcy laws in Japan, is a mere matter of specula- 
tion. Any Japanese, merchant or not merchant, 
against whom any oneelse has a claim, can go into 
Court and simply say that he is bankrupt; that 
ends the proceedings against him, and if necessary 
I can prove the fact from personal experience. 
Whoever told you that foreigners ‘studiously 
try to remain ignorant of Japanese,” told you a 
deliberate falsehood. As regards the language, 
few foreigners have the time to study it long 
enough to master it in all its intricacies, but 
most of those who have been here for a number 
of years speak it sufficiently well for business pur- 
Poses. oreover, I am inclined to believe that, 
in business circles, there are more foreigners 
who can talk Japanese than Japanese who can 
talk English, so that the fault is rather on the 
other side, assuming that both parties take an 
equal interest in understanding one another, 


In all other respects if a foreigner, not belong- 
ing to the privileged class of government employés 
or who has not come to Japan with the avowed 
purpose of writing the inevitable book about it, 
wants information on points that interest him, in 
nine cases out of ten his inquiries are met with 
evasions, or ignorance, sometimes real but more 
often pretended, and thus, in course of time, he 
very naturally abandons the bootless pursuit—to 
be accused of ignorance of and indifference to the 
manners, customs, likes and dislikes of the Japan- 
ese people amongst whotn he lives. 


As regards the transaction of business direct 
between heads of firms, I am doing this as far my 
customers will meet me on this basis, and I am 
confident that all foreign merchants would be glad 
to do the same, for thus much lying, swindling, and 
friction would be avoided, but they can do no 
more than hold out their hand, it is for you to 
take it. Your hand will be firmly grasped in 
friendship, but as firmly to hold you to your 
agreements, and that perhaps is the reason that 
it is not very freely extended, but the remedy lies 
with you. You are welcome at our homes and 
hearths, but you, on your side, intentionally close 
your homes to us on one pretence or the other, and 
hence this ofe-sided hospitality is but short lived 
and ends in estrangement. 

What have you personally done to remedy the 
state of affairs you complain about, and what are 
you prepared to do further? - 

As far as I am concerned, I shall be glad to see 
you at my home on any day, except mail days, 
and have a friendly conversation with you on the 
subjects of this correspondence. 


Enclosing my card, [am dear Sir, your very truly, 


GOOD WILL. 


—_—_q—______ 
Speecu ar Orsu. 


(Translated from the Tokyo Press.) 


speak to you, 


doubt, on the topic that has been suggested. I 
trust you will bear in mind that the points that I 
am about to bring to your notice are of the ut- 
most importance, and should be kept by the people 
constantly in view. Now that the Constitution has 
been promulgated, it will be ot interest to discuss 
it briefly from a historical point of view, with the 
object of demonstrating that this momentous event 
is no mere fortuitous occurrence. It will not be 
necessary for us to go back a distance of hundreds 
of years; all that is required is that we should 
examine the facts connected with the grand work 
of the Restoration. This great achievement, re- 
sulting in the return of power and rule to the pro- 
per hands, was due to two causes; namely, loyalty 
and foreign intercourse. ‘he loyalty found its 
expression in a strong desire to revert to that sys- 
tem under which power was vested in the Emperor, 
while foreign intercourse operated through an earn- 
est wish to substitute for the national policy hitherto 
pursued (that of seclusion) a course aiming at the 
extension and development of our relations with 
foreign peoples. It does not concern my subject to 
discuss in detail the connection which existed be- 
tween the loyal sentiment and the ¥6é principle; 
that point may therefore be passed over with very 
slight remark. It will be sufficient to say that, as 
the result of the combination of the one with the 
other, public feeling ran almost unprecedently high, 
and the Tokugawa Regency at length, finding it 
impossible to stem the current, had to restore the 
reins of government to the rightful owner. As 
you are no doubt aware, the affairs of the country 
were, in the simple days of old, administered under 
the personal direction of the Emperor, by means 
of the gun and ken systems. As time went on the 
military classes, however, acquired a hold on the 
governing power, and eventually the Court became 
a mere ornament; though the people at large, re- 
membering the facts of history, always entertained 
a hope that sooner or later the Throne should have 
its own again. Of the existence of this loyal feel- 
ing the actions of Kusunoki and Nitta (in the 
reign of the Emperor Godaigo) afford us the most 
notable examples. Their efforts, however, were 
unhappily not only defeated but in the end more 
firmly established the feudal system, This page 
of our history cannot be sufficiently regretted, but 
as a matter of fact the failure of the loyalists then 
operated beneficially by stimulating to greater 
enthusiasm the minds of later generations. For 
long feudalism presented to its enemies a firm and 
impregnable front; but its end was surely though 
slowly approaching. ‘Towards the close of the 
Tokugawa. régime, the Regency found itself face 
to face with the disagreeable necessity of opening 
to foreigners the gates which for so long had been 
closed against them; and of concluding treaties 
with some of those whom the Japanese people 
had been accustomed to despise as ‘ barbarians.” 
The unsatisfactory course pursued bythe Shogunate 
with regard to foreigners speedily evoked disap- 
probation, and as its policy went from bad to 
worse, the old loyal sentiment, which had only 
been slumbering, was at last roused into action, 
and the Restoration was accomplished. But for 
the happy development of this feeling in its 
original and true form, simultaneous with the 
opening of the country to foreigners, in all pro- 
bability the historian of that era wauld have had 
to record a repetition of the unsuccessful attempt 
of the Genko and Kenmu periods. As matters 
turned out, however, the inherent feeling of attach- 
ment matured in time to operate, in conjunction 
with the action of the Regency in admitting 
foreigners, towards effecting the overthrow of the 
Shogunate and restoring power to the Imperial 
Court. But when this great result was achieved, 
it became evident that further attempts to main- 
lain the seclusion and isolation of the country 
from the rest-of the world would be highly im- 
politic. Treaties were therefore concluded with 
our visitors, and intercourse with them was duly 
initiated. But those who had now been entrusted 
by the Emperor with the chief share in the conduct 
af public affairs were not satisfied with the restora- 


Tokyo, April 30th, 1889. 


THE LATE MATCH. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE “ JAPAN MAIL.” 


S1rx,—Pardon me, if as owner of the pony 
Satsuma, the winner of the Ladies’ Purse on 
Saturday last, I object #2 toto to your remarks 
that the race was ‘won by a fluke,”’ and that such 
was “apparent to those who watched the race 
closely.’ It seems quite evident that there is not 
much difference between the ponies concerned at 
a half mile, but the defeat of Satsuma on the occa- 
sion of yesterday’s match is correctly pointed out 
in last night’s Herald as having been caused by a 
circumstance brought about by the somewhat 
hurried making of the match. If the race was 
won by a fluke as you say, how do you account 
for the fact of Chambertin’s time in the match 
being three seconds more than that of the winner 


in the race? ; 
Yours truly, W. BEYFUS. 


Yokohama, May 2nd, 1889. 


‘We know nothing about the horses referred to in this letter, 

i but we have implicit confidence in the judgment and im- 
partiality of the writer of the racing matter which appears in 
the Japan Mail, and so, we ‘understand, have the foremost 
racing men of Yokohama and Tokyo. Our representative 
on the turf has had more than thirty years intimate asso- 
ciation with racing matters, and fifteen years’ acquaintance 
with the ponies Asia. Of course we can scarcely expect 
Mr. Beyfus to agree that his pony won by a fluke, but he surely 
does not expect to advance his case by reference to the state- 
ment that because a pony was given a bran-mash in the morn- 
ing he was unfit to race half-a-mile at half-past five in the 
afternoon. It certainly does not require an intimate ac- 
quaintance with race-horses to know that this is an inadequate 
explanation.—Eb, ¥.M.] 5 


COUNT ITO ON THE CONSTI/ UTION. 


Count_Ito, speaking at Otsu the other day, 
said :—Gentlemen, it is with preat satisfaction that 
{ meet you here to-day in response to your in- 
vitation, You have asked me through Governor 
Nakai to address you on the subject of the Con- 
stitution, but as I did not expect to be called on to 
I have not had time to prepare my- 
self. As I do not wish to disappoint you, how- 
ever, I shall make some remarks, disjointed no 


‘the most important. 


tian of power to the Throne, and the inaguration of 
treaty relations with foreign Powers. They set 


themselves to the task of introducing Western 
civilization into Japan and of eliminating such 
undesirable features as became apparent by con- 
trast with the conditions of the West. "They 
saw foreign Powers actively engaged in the 
rivalry of cultivating their stiength and resources ; 
and they could not help asking themselves 
how Japan could hope to hold her own in 
the struggle, or maintain her independence and 
integrity so that, in common with other 
countries, she might enjoy the benefits of civiliza- 
tion and enlightenment. It was plain to them 
that if the national dignity was to be demonstrated 
in the face of the world, the national resources 
must be developed and the national power 
strengthened by some uniform process of govern- 
ment and administration. In short, then, they 
resolved to remove the chief stone in the feudal 
structure, which during hundreds of years had 
been so firmly consolidated. This was accom- 
plished without the shedding of a drop of blood. 
The feudal barons, without a murmur, returned 
the control of their fiefs and retainers to the 
Throne, and thenceforward the resources of the 
nation were brought under a uniform system 
of administration. So much having been accom- 
plished, the next question was, how should these 
resources be husbanded and encouraged in their 
development. ‘he answer plainly was, to educate 
the people with a view to their becoming factors 
in the progress of the country. The happy results 
of the policy thus adopted are plainly evident at 
the present day. If we carefully regard the me- 
thod in which public education has advanced, from 
the cultivation of knowledge in connection with 
political economy, law, and kindred branches, to 
commerce, trade, and industries, and compare the 
present state of affairs with that which existed 
some twenty years ago, we shall not exaggerate if 
we say that the country has undergone a complete 
metamorphosis. If we reflect upon the history of 
civilization in this country it will be perceived, 
I think, that while several influences have been 
at work, still the introduction of such alien 
systems as Confucianism and Buddhism, which 
were largely instrumental in elevating our people, 
and the development of such works as have con- 
duced to their welfare, have been due to the bene- 
volent guidance and encouragement of the So- 
vereign. We may therefore say with truth that the 
civilization which we now possess is a gift from the 
Throne. These facts, which are plainly apparent 
inthe pages of our history, will clearly demonstrate 
to others the nature of our national life. I shall 
now proceed to discuss the subject of the partici- 
pation of the people in the government of the 
State. It is only by the protection of the law 
that the happiness of the nation can be promoted 
and the safety of person and property se- 
cured, and to attain these ends the people may 
elect their representatives and delegate the latter 
to deliberate on laws with a view to the pro- 
motion of their own happiness and the safeguard- 
ing of their rights. This, gentlemen, is enacted by 
the Constitution, and I think you will agree that it 
constitutes the concession to the people of a most 
represents right. Under an absolute system of 
government the Sovereign’s will is his command, 
and the Sovereign’s command at once becomes 
law. In a constitutional country, however, the 
consent of that assembly which represents the 
people must be obtained. It will be evident, how- 
ever, that as the supreme right is one and in- 
divisible, the legislative power remains in the hands 
of the Sovereign and is not bestowed on the people. 
While the supreme right extends to everything, 
and its exercise is wide and comprehensive, its 
legislative and executive functions are undoubtedly 
These are in the hands of 
the Sovereign; the rights pertaining thereto can- 
not be held in common by the Sovereign and his 
subjects; but the latter are permitted to take part 
in legislation according to the provisions of the 
Constitution. Inacountry which is under absolute 
rule the view of the Sovereign is at once law; in a 
constitutional country, on the other hand, nothing 
being law without a concurrence of views between 
the Sovereign and the people, the latter elect repre- 
sentatives to meet at an appointed place and carry 
out the view of the Sovereign. In other words, 
law in a constitutional State is the result of a 
concord of ideas between the Sovereign and the 
subject; but there can be no law when these two 
are in opposition to each other. The power of the 
National Assembly being thus of great importance, 
similarly the right to take part in its work 
of legislation is an important one and should be 
respected. Now as to the actions of the Re- 
presentative Assembly. It will be seen that the 
opinion of the Assembly must be consulted in 
framing a new law. The people of course must 
observe and obey all laws passed and enacted 
prior to the inanguration of the Diet, but if it 
should appear that such laws are enforced in a 
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with what you say upon the want of railway 
management. An instance in point which occur- 
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curtains is shocking. These pieces re- CORRESPONDENCE. 
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present months of patient toil destined to 
remain always unrewarded. That the 
Japanese decorator should commit sole- 
cisms when he allows himself to be guided 
by his crude, erroneous notions of Western 
taste, is natural enough. But what a pity 
it is that no methods are organised to 
keep him in the honest path of his own 
instincts. In contrast to these unhappy 
products of misdirected capacity, it is 
pleasant to turn to the beautiful ena- 
mels of NAMIKAWA; enamels with scarcely 
visible cloissons, marvellously soft and 
graceful pictures in everlasting materials 
and unfading colours. NAMIKAWA’S de- 
signs show a marked improvement this 
year. Two pairs of vases exhibited by 
him are among the most irreproachable 
works ever turned out at the Koishikawa 
atelier. But itis in pottery and porcelain 
that a really noteworthy advance have 
been made. We have alluded before to 
SEIFu of Kyoto, and his remarkable ability 
in imitating the fine old glazes of China. 
A vase of coral red from his kiln is an 
admirable example of his skill. Probably 
no other potter in the world could produce 
the same richness, lustre, and uniformity 
of surface in this uncommon colour. A 
Keramist, TAKEMOTO, hitherto unknown to 
fame, also contributes some excellent speci- 
mens of mirror-black glaze with designs in 
lustrous brown; and MAKuzU, of Ota, sends 
a vaseasunique as itis beautiful. The glaze 
.isa curious transmutation of the Hsien-hung 
of the Chinese Keramists, and looking out 
from beneath itare white herons, delightfully 
drawn and indescribably soft. Modern 
Kaga ware, of the Ao-Kutani type, is also 
represented by excellent examples. These 
and other pieces, especially from Kyoto 
work-shops, show that Japanese Keramists 
are recovering all their old skill in the 
. preparation and use of vitrifiable enamels 
as distinguished from the dull, dauby pig- 
ments in which they used to work almost 
exclusively a few years ago, and in 
which European porcelain-decorators work 
entirely now. The difference between 
enamelled ware and painted ware is as the 
difference between light and darkness, yet 
by the great majority of the public it is 
scarcely appreciated. Imitations of old 
Satsuma find no place among the modern 
exhibits, though a few, shown by deluded 
collectors as genuine examples of Ko- 
Satsuma, excite much amusement and 
ridicule. Altogether we should say that 
this exhibition indicates a wholesome re- 
vival of honest enterprise on the part of 
Japanese Keramists ; a tendency to court 
public approval by work that attracts by 
its own merits, and not merely by its capa- 
bility of being mistaken or pawned off for 
something else. 


AN AMERICAN BUDDHIST IN JAPAN. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE “ JAPAN MAIL.” 


of the Enipire. 


morphosis ! 


the immovable position of a stone. 


always dangerous. 


knows to what torpor and inanity 


ing over all Europe. 
fall on its own intrinsic value. 


shows the marks of vitality and progress. 
gallant Colonel. 


Europe and America is very encouraging. 


five-fold ! 


about one million ! 


the other day: 


dark and pessimistic abyss of Buddhism. 


dhism degrading it. 


will not kill me to make you King.” 


as debasing. 
T remain, your most obedient Servant, 
ISAAC DOOMAN. 


April rth, 1889. - Nara, Japan. 


BY RAIL TO KOBE. 


To THE Epitor oF THE “ JAPAN Matz.” 


Sir,—Yesterday Colonel Olcott delivered his 
long expected lecture here in the ancient capital 
It seems to me that the Colonel, 
with Buddhism as a religion and philosophy, is 
too ignorant, and to Christianity as an opponent 
is too weak and superficial, to be worth combating. 
The gist of his lecture was that Christianity is 
rapidly dying away inthe West, and that Buddhism 
is daily occupying the ground left vacant by 
the religion of Jesus; moreover, that the French 
nation is leading in this universal religious meta- 
In my humble opinion, for that in- 
trepid and pushing race to change its religious 
belief from Christianity to Buddhism, would be 
exactly like an eagle changing ils soaring capacily 
for the creeping attitude of a snake, or.rather for 
Is Christianity 
rapidly decaying? On the contrary, I think, its 
prospects were never so bright... Itis true that a 
large number of persons, many of them from an 
honest conviction, have severed their relations 
from it; this, however, is not very discouraging. 
In religious matters an external conformity is 
The student of history well 
medizval 
Christianity had fallen, notwithstanding that its 
power, both temporal and spiritual, was sway- 
But to-day it will stand or 
So far Christianity 
is the only religious creed in the wold which 
If the. 
forces arrayed against Christianity were arrayed 
against Buddhism I think it could not survive 
for five years, even if its armies were led by the 
Tn spite of all opposition the 
progress which Christianity is daily making in 
The 
latest Prussian census, that land of sceptics, gives 
the total number of unbelievers in any religion as 
4,674. And the numberof young men studying 
for the Protestant ministry in the same kingdom 
during the ninth decade of this century increased 
The new adherents to the Protestant 
denominations in the United States for 1888 were 
Even in France the war is not 
waging between Christianity and Atheism, but 
between the Republic, or rather, some responsible 
and many irresponsible leaders of Radicalism, and 
Clericalism, which war at the end, let us lope, may 
be the means of emancipating the noble Gallican 
Church from the yoke of Romish tyrrany. And 
in an age when men of no native ability what- 
soever earn for themselves a world-wide fame— 
or, asa bright anaes boy in our school said 

‘ulonel Olcott has made himself 
a second Dai Butsu—simply on account of a blind 
attack on Christianity, still in its ranks are to be 
found such statesmen as Bismarck, Ferry, and 
Gladstone; and philosojhers like Ulvici, Lotze, 
Janet, Martineau, and McCosh ; and scientists like 
Virchow, Chevreul, Pasteur, St. George Mivart, and 
Asa Gray, evidently it is not yet in such a pitiful 
condition asthe Colonel depictsit. Everybody knows 
that Christianity to-day is still in the thick of a fierce 
battle; whether it will come out victorious, or its 
corpse will be left on the field, the future only can tell 
us. But one thing is certain, namely, if Christianity 
is vanquished Buddhism cannot and never shall be 
able to take its place; whether its apostles be men 
of poetic genius and language like Edwin Arnold, 
or of coarse understanding like Colonel Olcott, 
Vhe Christian world is too enlightened and intel- 
ligent to precipitate itself voluntarily into the 
On my 
part, I would rather like to see, if Christianity is 
banished, the agnostic science taking hold of man- 
kind and elevating it, than the pessimisitic Bud- 
Professor Ifuxley, in the 
February number of the Nineteenth “Century, 
speaking of Comtism as a future religion of hu- 
manity to supersede Christianity,. quotes what 
Charles the Second told his brother James : ‘They 
t kill me To worship 
humanity in its aggregate unity is something 
curious, but to worship an eternal darkness under 
the hazy name of “ Nirvana” is appalling as well 


justified by facts. 


laws by which the foreigner 
circle of 


one indeed, and common sense ought to do the 


S1r,—Having just returned to Yokohama from 
a trip by rail to Kobe, I can agree entirely 


red on Sunday morning at Otsu tunnel, may be 
ciled asan example. ‘I'wo trains, both of which were 
too long for the siding met above the tunnel. The 
railway people tock some time to cipher the pro- 
blem, and then concluded to break one train, as 
they had four engines on hand. A delay of half 
an hour occurred, and if the Lake Biwa steamer 
had not complacently waited, a long stay in Otsu 
would have resulted. Another matter which I 
think could easily be rectified, is that ladies can be 
protected when riding in first class carriages from 
tobacco smoke. It is not to be supposed that 
the Japanese would appreciate that ladies are 
sensitive to tobacco smoke, unless some regu- 
lation weie posted in the carriages, as Japanese 
ladies themselves are accustomed to smoke. ‘l'wo 
instances occurred to my knowledge last week 
when ladies were obliged to sit in a carriage full 
of smoke, and where they had no alternative as 
there was only one first-class compartment in 
thetrain. In one case itwas several Japanese, in the 
other, Iam sorry to say, a European, who was 
probably unaccustomed to the society of ladies, 
and yet provided with enough means to be able to 
ride first-class. There seems to be no supervision 
by the employés of the railway over the carriages, 
or effort made by them to ascertain if people ride 
according to their tickets. It would seem that there 
certainly should be more compensation for the high 
first-class fare than the simple privilege of having 
aseata little more luxuriously upholstered than are 
the seats of second class carriages. 


Yours, &c., M. 
Yokohama, April 30th, 1889. 


JAPANESE AND FOREIGNERS. 


To THR EpiITorR oF THE “ JAPAN Mait,”’ 


S1r,—The letter of your correspondent “ Daikuku 
Yebisu Ten” in your issue of the 25th instant, in 
spite of some misconceptions it contains, is evi- 
dently written in a friendly spirit and deserves 
the courtesy of a reply, and if you can kindly 
grant me a little space, I shall be glad to avail 
myself of the opportunity, and address myself to 
your correspondent. Ss. T. 


Dear Sir,—It is unfortunately of rare occur- 
rence that Japanese gentlemen avail themselves of 
the facilities afforded them by foreign papers to 
express their opinions on matters that concern us 
all, and as your letter in this paper of the 25th inst. 
has, so far at least remained unnoticed, I have 
undertaken the task of replying to it, and I shall 
try to make a friend of you if Ican. The con- 
clusion with which you begin your letter, namely, 
that “foreigners despise Japanese ” is untenable; 
and I am sure that, after hearing what I have to 
say in rebuttal, you yourself will admit that it is 
untenable. There are two possibilities. ‘he first 
is that Japanese have given to foreigners good and 
sufficient cause to despise them, and then there 
would be nothing to complain about. Now this 
possibility we can at once dismiss without a word. 
The second is that the Japanese people do all in 
their power to establish intimate and cordial re- 
lations with foreigners, and that foreigners are so 
devoid of common sense and so blind to their 
own interests that they despise Japanese for the 
attempt, and I think we can dismiss this possibility 
too without further argumént. ‘The proposition 
that the power of the 2,000 or 3,000 foreigners 
who are in business in Japan, is dreaded by 
40,000,000 Japanese, who, after all, hold the purse- 
strings, and whose aggregate capital by far 
exceeds thal of the handful of foreigners, I think 
is very uncomplimentary to your own country- 
men, for it means that forty or SJifty thousand 
foreigners could monopolize and “dictate terms 
to the trade of Japan. If this Possibility ex- 
isted the fifty thousand foreigners or two or 
three Limes that number would be on the spot very 
soon, not because they are particularly avaricious 
or aggressive, but because the laws of nature permit 
no vacuum, neither between matter nor between 
nations, hor can there be matter or a nation with- 
out some latent or active force. ~Hence there is 
contest and contact of opposing forces all over the 
animate and inanimate world, and the weaker 
must give way to the stronger. ‘his is not ad- 
mitted in theory, but every day demonstrates the 
fact. But to accept as a foregone conclusion that 
the Japanese people would be the weaker side in 
the contest would be taking a gloomy view not 
‘Japanese merchants rather 
have the advantage of the foreigner, for a manual 


of book-keeping tells them how the foreigner con- 


ducts, and has to conduct, 


t his business; ever 
foreign Consul will tell them ; 4 


_in special cases, the 
: is bound, so that the 
uncertainty becomes a very narrow 


- 
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rest. The foreigner, however, as soon he steps 
over the rim of the dollar in his hands has to 
giope in the dark. He does not and cannot know 


how his Japanese customers conduct their busi- 


ness, by what rules, if any, they are bound, nor 
can be even ascertain beyond doubt who is the 


real and financially responsible head ofa firm with 
which he is dealing, and the result of any dif- 
ferences, from the want of commercial and bank- 
ruptcy laws in Japan, is a mere matter of specula- 
tion. Any Japanese, merchant or not merchant, 
against whom any oneelse has a claim, can go into 
Court and simply say that he is bankrupt; that 
ends the proceedings against him, and if necessary 
I can prove the fact from personal experience. 
Whoever told you that foreigners ‘studiously 
try to remain ignorant of Japanese,” told you a 
deliberate falsehood. As regards the language, 
few foreigners have the time to study it long 
enough to master it in all its intricacies, but 
most of those who have been here for a number 
of aka dae it sufficiently well for business pur- 
poses. oreover, I am inclined to believe that, 
in business circles, there are more foreigners 
who can talk Japanese than Japanese who can 
talk English, so that the fault is rather on the 
other side, assuming that both parties take an 
equal interest in understanding one another. 


In all other respects if a foreigner, not belong- 
ing to the privileged class of government employés 
or who has not come to Japan with the avowed 
purpose of writing the inevitable book about it, 
wants information on points that interest him, in 
nine cases out of ten his inquiries are met with 
evasions, or ignorance, sometimes real but more 
often pretended, and thus, in course of time, he 
very naturally abandons the bootless pursuit—to 
be accused of ignorance of and indifference to the 
manners, customs, likes and dislikes of the Japan- 
ese people amongst whotn he lives. 


As regards the transaction of business direct 
between heads of firms, I am doing this as far my 
customers will meet me on this basis, and I am 
confident that all foreign merchants would be glad 
to do the same, for thus much lying, swindling, and 
friction would be avoided, but they can do no 
more than hold out their hand, it is for you to 
take it. Your hand will be firmly grasped in 
friendship, but as firmly to hold you to your 
agreements, and that perhaps is the reason that 
it is not very freely extended, but the remedy lies 
with you. You are welcome at our homes and 
hearths, but you, on your side, intentionally close 
your homes to us on one pretence or the other, and 
hence this oite-sided hospitality is but short lived 
and ends in estrangement. 

What have you personally done to remedy the 
state of affairs you complain about, and what are 
you prepared to do further? - 


As far as I am concerned, I shall be glad to see 
you at my home on any day, except mail days, 
and have a friendly conversation with you on the 
subjects of this correspondence. 


Enclosing my card, Iam dear Sir, your very truly, 


GOOD WILL. 
Tokyo, April 3oth, 1889. 


THE LATE MATCH. 


To THE EpiTor OF THE “ JAPAN MAIL.” 


Si1rx,—Pardon me, if as owner of the pony 
Satsuma, the winner of the Ladies’ Purse on 
Saturday last, I object #2 toto to your remarks 
that the race was “won by a fluke,” and that such 
was “apparent to those who watched the race 
closely.” It seems quite evident that there is not 
mutch difference between the ponies concerned at 
a half mile, but the defeat of Satsuma on the occa- 
sion of yesterday’s match is correctly pointed out 
in last night’s Herald as having been caused by a 
circumstance brought about by the somewhat 
hurried making of the match. If the race was 
won by a fluke as you say, how do you account 
for the fact of Chambertin’s time in the match 
being three seconds more than that of the winner 
in the race? 


Yours truly, 
Yokohama, May 2nd, 1889. 


[We know nothing about the horses referred to in this letter, 
but we have implicit confidence in the judgment and im- 
partiality of the writer of the racing matter which appears in 
the Japan Mail, and s0, we ‘understand, have the foremost 
racing men of Yokohama and Tokyo. Our representative 
on the turf has had more than thirty years intimate asso- 
ciation with racing matters, and fifteen years’ acquaintance 
with the ponies of Asia. Of course we can scarcely expect 
Mr. Beyfus to agree that his pony won by a fiuke, but he surely 
does not expect to advance his case by reference to the state- 
ment that because a pony was given a bran-mash in the morn- 


W. BEYFUS. 


ing he was unfit to race half-a-mile at half-past five in the 
It certainly does not require an intimate ac- 
quaintance with race-horses to know that this is an inadequate 


afternoon, 


explanation.—Eb. 7.M.] 


———»~—____ 
Speecu ar Orsv. 


(Translated from the Tokyo Press.) 


speak to you, 
self. As I do not wish to disappoint you, how- 
ever, I shall make some remarks, disjointed no 
doubt, on the topic that has been suggested. I 
trust you will bear in mind that the points that I 
am about to bring to your notice are of the ut- 
most importance, and should be kept by the people 
constantly in view. Now that the Constitution has 
been promulgated, it will be ot interest to discuss 
it briefly from a historical point of view, with the 
object of demonstrating that this momentous event 
is no mere fortuitous occurrence. It will not be 
necessary for us to go back a distance of hundreds 
of years; all that is required is that we should 
examine the facts connected with the grand work 
of the Restoration. This great achievement, re- 
sulting in the return of power and rule to the pro- 
per hands, was due to two causes; namely, loyalty 
and foreign intercourse. The loyalty found its 
expression in a strong desire to revert to that sys- 
tem under which power was vested in the Emperor, 
while foreign intercourse operated through an earn- 
est wish to substitute for the national policy hitherto 
pursued (that of seclusion) a course aiming at the 
extension and development of our relations with 
foreign peoples. It does not concern my subject to 
discuss in detail the connection which existed be- 
tween the loyal sentiment and the %6i principle; 
that point may therefore be passed over with very 
slight remark. It will be sufficient to say that, as 
the result of the combination of the one with the 
other, public feeling ran almost unprecedently high, 
and the Tokugawa Regency at length, finding it 
impossible to stem the current, had to restore the 
reins of government to the rightful owner. As 
you are no doubt aware, the affairs of the country 
were, in the simple days of old, administered under 
the personal direction of the Emperor, by means 
of the gun and ken systems. As time went on the 
military classes, however, acquired a hold on the 
governing power, and eventually the Court became 
a mere ornament; though the people at large, re- 
membering the facts of history, always entertained 
a hope that sooner or later the Throne should have 
its own again, Of the existence of this loyal feel- 
ing the actions of Kusunoki and Nitta (in the 
reign of the Emperor Godaigo) afford us the most 
notable examples. Their efforts, however, were 
unhappily not only defeated but in the end more 
firmly established the feudal system, This page 
of our history cannot be sufficiently regretted, but 
as a matter of fact the failure of the loyalists then 
operated beneficially by stimulating to greater 
enthusiasm the minds of later generations, For 
long feudalism presented to its enemies a firm and 
impregnable front; but its end was surely though 
slowly approaching. ‘lowards the close of the 
Tokugawa. régime, the Regency found itself face 
to face with the disagreeable necessily of opening 
to foreigners the gates which for so long had been 
closed against them; and of concluding treaties 
with some of those whom the Japanese people 
had been accustomed to despise as ‘‘ barbarians.” 
The unsatisfactory course pursued bythe Shogunate 
with regard to foreigners speedily evoked disap- 
probation, and as its policy went from bad to 
worse, the old loyal sentiment, which had only 
been slumbering, was at last roused into action, 
and the Restoration was accomplished. But for 
the happy development of this feeling - in its 
original and true form, simultaneous - with the 
opening of the country to foreigners, in all pro- 
bability the historian of that era wauld have had 
to record a repetition of the unsuccessful attempt 
of the Genko and Kenmu periods. As matters 
turned out, however, the inherent feeling of attach- 
ment matured in time to operate, in conjunction 
with the action of the Regency in admitting 
foreigners, towards effecting the overthrow of the 
Shogunate and restoring power to the Imperial 
Court. But when this great result was achieved, 
it became evident that further attempts to main- 
tain the seclusion and isolation of the country 
from the rest of the world would be highly im- 
politic. Treaties were therefore concluded with 
our visitors, and intercourse with them was duly 
initiated. But those who had now been entrusted 

the Emperor with the chief share in the conduct 


b 

of public affairs were not satisfied with the restora- 
tian of power to the Throne, and the inaguration of 
treaty relations with foreign Powers. ‘They set 


COUNT ITO ON THE CONSTI/UTION. 


Count Ito, speaking at Otsu the other day, 
said :—Gentlemen, it is with preat satisfaction that 
I meet you here to-day in response to your in- 
vitation. You have asked me through Governor 
Nakai to address you on the subject of the Con- 
stitution, but as I did not expect to be called on to 
I have not had time to prepare my- 


the most important. 


themselves to the task of introducing Western 
civilization into Japan and of eliminating such 
undesirable features as became apparent by con- 
trast with the conditions of the West. They 
saw foreign Powers actively engaged in the 
rivalry of cultivating their strength and resources ; 
and they could not help asking themselves 
how Japan could hope to hold her own in: 
the struggle, or maintain her independence and 
integrity so that, in common with other 
countries, she might enjoy the benefits of civiliza- 
tion and enlightenment. It was plain to them 
that if the national dignity was to be demonstrated 
in the face of the world, the national resources 
must be developed and the national power 
strengthened by some uniform process of govern- 
ment and administration. In short, then, they 
resolved to remove the chief stone in the feudal 
structure, which during hundreds of years had 
been so firmly consolidated. ‘This was accom- 
plished without the shedding of a drop of blood. 
The feudal barons, without a murmur, returned 
the control of their fiefs and retainers to the 
Throne, and thenceforward the resources of the 
nation were brought under a uniform system 
of administration. So much having been accom- 
plished, the next question was, how should these 
resources be husbanded and encouraged in their 
development. ‘The answer plainly was, to educate 
the people with a view to their becoming factors 
in the progress of the country. The happy results 
of the policy thus adopted are plainly evident at 
the present day. If we carefully regard the me- 
thod in which public education has advanced, from 
the cultivation of knowledge in connection with 
political economy, law, and kindred branches, to 
commerce, trade, and industries, and compare the 
present state of affairs with that which existed 
some twenty years ago, we shall not exaggerate if 
we say that the country has undergone a complete 
metamorphosis. If we reflect upon the history of 
civilization in this country it will be perceived, 
I think, that while several influences have been 
at work, still the introduction of such alien 
systems as Confucianism and Buddhism, which 
were largely instrumental in elevating our people, 
and the development of such works as have con- 
duced to their welfare, have been due to the bene- 
volent guidance and encouragement of the So- 
vereign. We may therefore say with truth that the 
civilization which we now possess is a gift from the 
Throne. These facts, which are plainly apparent 
in the pages of our history, will clearly demonstrate 
to others the nature of our national life. I shall 
now proceed to discuss the subject of the partici- 
pation of the people in the government of the 
State. It is only by the protection of the law 
that the happiness of the nation can be promoted 
and the safety of person and property se- 
cured, and to altain these ends the people may 
elect their representatives and delegate the latter 
lo deliberate on laws with a view to the pro- 
motion of their own happiness and the safeguard- 
ing of their rights. This, gentlemen, is enacted by 
the Constitution, and I think you will agree that it 
constitutes the concession to the people of a most 
represents right. Under an absolute system of 
government the Sovereign’s will is his command, 
and the Sovereign’s command at once becomes 
law. In a constitutional country, however, the 
consent of that assembly which represents the 
people must be oblained. It will be evident, how- 
ever, that as the supreme right is one and in- 
divisible, the legislative power remains in the hands 
of the Sovereign and is not bestowed on the people. 
While the supreme right extends to everything, 
and its exercise is wide and comprehensive, its 
legislative and executive functions are undoubtedly 
These are in the hands of 
the Sovereign; the rights pertaining thereto can- 
not be held in common by the Sovereign and his 
subjects; but the latter are permitted to take part 
in legislation according to the provisions of the 
Constitution. Inacountry which is under absolute 
rule the view of the Sovereign is at once law; in a 
constitutional country, on the other hand, nothing 
being law without a concurrence of views between 
the Sovereign and the people, the latter elect repre- 
sentatives (o meet at an appointed place and carry 
out the view of the Sovereign. In other words, 
law in a constitutional State is the result of a 
concord of ideas between the Sovereign and the 
subject; but there can be no law when these two 
are in opposition to each other. The power of the 
National Assembly being thus of great importance, 
similarly the right to take part in its work 
of legislation is an important one and should be 
respected. Now as to the actions of the Re- 
presentative Assembly. It will be seen that the 
opinion of the Assembly must be consulted in 
framing a new law. The people of course must 
observe and obey all laws passed and enacted 
prior to the inauguration of the Diet, but if it 
should appear that such laws are enforced in a 


. preparation and use of vitrifiable enamels 
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curtains is shocking. These pieces re- 
present months of patient toil destined to 
remain always unrewarded. That the 
Japanese decorator should commit sole- 
cisms when he allows himself to be guided 
by his crude, erroneous notions of Western 
taste, is natural enough. But what a pity 
it is that no methods are organised to 
keep him in the honest path of his own 
instincts. In contrast to these unhappy 
products of misdirected capacity, it is 
pleasant to turn to the beautiful ena- 
mels of NAMIKAWA; enamels with scarcely 
visible cloissons, marvellously soft and 
graceful pictures in everlasting materials 
and unfading colours. NAMIKAWA’S de- 
signs show a marked improvement this 
year. Two pairs of vases exhibited by 
him are among the most irreproachable 
works ever turned out at the Koishikawa 
atelier. But itis in pottery and porcelain 
that a really noteworthy advance have 
been made. We have alluded before to 
SEiFu of Kyoto, and his remarkable ability 
in imitating the fine old glazes of China. 
A vase of coral red from his kiln is an 
admirable example of his skill. Probably 
no other potter in the world could produce 
the same richness, lustre, and uniformity 
of surface in this uncommon colour. A 
Keramist, TAKEMOTO, hitherto unknown to 
fame, also contributes some excellent speci- 
mens of mirror-black glaze with designs in 
lustrous brown; and MAKuZU, of Ota, sends 
a vase as unique as itis beautiful. The glaze 
_isa curious transmutation of the Hsien-hung 
of the Chinese Keramists, and looking out 
from beneath itare white herons, delightfully 
drawn and indescribably soft. Modern 
Kaga ware, of the Ao-Kutani type, is also 
represented by excellent examples. These 
and other pieces, especially from Kyoto 
work-shops, show that Japanese Keramists 
are recovering all their old skill in the 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
———_——__—_ 
AN AMERICAN BUDDHIST IN JAPAN. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE “ JAPAN MaIL.”’ 

Sir,—Yesterday Colonel Olcott delivered his 
long expected lecture here in the ancient capital 
of the Empire. It seems to me that the Colonel, 
with Buddhism as a religion and philosophy, is 
too ignorant, and to Christianity as an opponent 
is too weak and superficial, to be worth combating. 
The gist of his lecture was that Christianity is 
rapidly dying away inthe West, and that Buddhism 
is daily occupying the ground left vacant .by 
the religion of Jesus; moreover, that the French 
nation is leading in this universal religious meta- 
morphosis! In my humble opinion, for that in- 
trepid and pushing race to change its religious 
belief from Christianity to Buddhism, would be 
exactly like an eagle changing its soaring capacity 
for the creeping attitude of a snake, or.rather for 
the immovable position ofa stone. Is Christianity 
rapidly decaying? On the contrary, I think, its 
prospects were never so bright... [tis true that a 
large number of persons, many of them from an 
honest conviction, have severed their relations 
from it; this, however, is not very discouraging. 
In religious matters an exterual conformity ts 
always dangerous. ‘The student of history well 
knows to what torpor and inanity medizval 
Christianity had fallen, notwithstanding that its 
power, both temporal and spiritual, was sway- 
ing over all Europe. But to-day it will stand or 
fall on its own intrinsic value. So far Christianity 
is the only religious creed in the world which 
shows the marks of vitality and progress. If the, 
forces arrayed against Christianity were arrayed 
against Buddhism [ think it could not survive 
for five years, even if its atmies were led by the 
gallant Colonel. In spite of all opposition the 
progress which Christianity is daily making in 
Europe and America is very encouraging. ‘The 
latest Prussian census, that land of sceptics, gives 
the total number of unbelievers in any religion as 
4,674. And the number of young men studying 
for the Protestant ministry in the same kingdom 
during the ninth decade of this century increased 
five-fold! ‘The new adherents to the Protestant 
denominations in the United States for 1888 were 
about one million! Even in France the war is not 
waging between Christianity and Atheism, but 
between the Republic, or rather, some responsible 
and many irresponsible leaders of Radicalism, and 
Clericalism, which war at the end, let us hope, may 
be the means of emancipating the noble Gallican 
Church from the yoke of Romish tyrrany, And 
in an age when men of no native ability what- 
soever earn for themselves a world-wide fame— 
or, asa bright Japanese boy in our school said 
the other day: Culonel Olcott has made himself 
a second Dai Butsu—simply on account of a blind 
attack on Christianity, still in its ranks are to be 
found such statesmen as Bismarck, Ferry, and 
Gladstone; and philosophers like Ulrici, Lotze, 
Janet, Martineau, and McCosh ; and scientists like 
Virchow, Chevreul, Pasteur, St. George Mivart, and 
Asa Gray, evidently it is not yet in such a pitiful 
condition asthe Colonel depictsit. Every hody knows 
that Christianity to-day is still in the thick of a fierce 
battle; whether it will come out victorious, or its 
corpse will be left on the field, the future only can tell 
us. But one thing is certain, namely, if Christianity 
is vanquished Buddhism cannot and never shall be 
able to take its place; whether its apostles be men 
of poetic genius and language like Edwin Arnold, 
or of coarse understanding like Colonel Olcott. 
The Christian world is too enlightened and intel- 
ligent to precipitate itself voluntarily into the 
dark and pessimistic abyss of Buddhism. On my 
part, I would rather like to see, if Christianity is 
banished, the agnostic science taking hold of man- 
kind and elevating it, than the pessimisitic Bud- 
dhism degrading it. Professor Huxley, in the 
February number of the Nineteenth “Century, 
speaking of Comtism as a future religion of hu- 
manity to supersede Chvistianity,. quotes what 
Charles the Second told his brother James : * They 
will not kill me to make you King.” ‘To worship 
humanity in ils aggregate unity is something 
curious, but to worship an eternal darkness under 
the hazy name of “ Nirvana” is appalling as well 
as debasing. 

T remain, your most obedient Servant, 


ISAAC DOOMAN. 
Nara, Japan. 


as distinguished from the dull, dauby pig- 
ments in which they used to work almost 
exclusively a few years ago, and in 
which European porcelain-decorators work 
entirely now. The difference between 
enamelled ware and painted ware is as the 
difference between light and darkness, yet 
by the great majority of the public it is 
scarcely appreciated. Imitations of old 
Satsuma find no place among the modern 
exhibits, though a few, shown by deluded 
collectors as genuine examples of Ko- 
Satsuma, excite much amusement and 
ridicule. Altogether we should say that 
this exhibition indicates a wholesome re- 
vival of honest enterprise on the part of 
Japanese Keramists; a tendency to court 
public approval by work that attracts by 
its own merits, and not merely by its capa- 
bility of being mistaken or pawned off for 


something else. April 19th, 1889. 


BY RAIL TO KOBE. 


To THE Epitor OF THE “ JaPAN Matz.” 
S1r,—Having just returned to Yokohama from 
a trip by rail to Kobe, I can agree entirely 


justified by facts. 


of book-keeping tells them how t! 
ducts, and has to conduct, 
foreign Consul will tell them 
laws by which the foreigner 
circle of 


one indeed, and common sense ought to do the 


[May 4, 1889. 


with what you say upon the want of railway 
management. An instance in point which occur- 
red on Sunday morning at Otsu tuunel, may be 
cited as an example. ‘I'wo trains, both of which were 
too long for the siding met above the tunnel. The 
railway people tock some time to cipher the pro- 
blem, and then concluded to break one train, as 
they lad four engines on hand. A delay of half 
an hour occurred, and if the Lake Biwa steamer 
had not complacently waited, a long stay in Otsu 
would have resulted. Another matter which I 
think could easily be rectified, is that ladies can be 
protected when riding in first class carriages from 
tobacco smoke. It is not to be supposed that 
the Japanese would appreciate that ladies are 
sensilive to tobacco smoke, unless some regu- 
lation were posted in the carriages, as Japanese 
ladies themselves are accustomed to smoke. ‘Iwo 
instances occurred to my knowledge last week 
when ladies were obliged to sit in a carriage full 
of smoke, and where they had no alternative as 
there was only one first-class compartment in 
thetrain. In one case itwas several Japanese, in the 
other, Lam sorry to say, a European, who was 
probably unaccustomed to the society of ladies, 
and yet provided with enough means to be able to 
ride first-class. “There seems to be no supervision 
by the employés of the railway over the carriages, 
or effort made by them to ascertain if people ride 
according to their tickets. It would seem that there 
certainly should be more compensation for the high 
first-class fare than the simple privilege of having 
aseata little more luxuriously upholstered than are 
the seats of second class carriages. 

Yours, &c., M. 

Yokohama, April 30th, 1889. 


JAPANESE AND FOREIGNERS. 


To THR EDITOR OF THE “JAPAN MalL,?? 


Sir,—The letter of your correspandent “ Daikoku 
Yebisu Ten” in your issue of the 25th instant, in 
spite of some misconceptions it contains, is evi- 
dently written in a friendly spirit and deserves 
the courtesy of a reply, and if you can kindly 
grant me a little space, I shall be glad to avail 
myself of the opportunity, and address myself to 
your correspondent. Ss. T. 


Dear Sir,—It is unfortunately of rare occur- 
rence that Japanese gentlemen avail themselves of 
the facilities afforded them by foreign papers to 
express their opinions on matters that concern us 
all, and as your letter in this paper of the 25th inst. 
has, so far at least remained unnoticed, I have 
undertaken the task of replying to it, and I shall 
try to make a friend of you if Ican. The con- 
clusion with which you begin your letter, namely, 
that “foreigners despise Japanese ” is untenable; 
and I am sure that, after hearing what I have to 
say in rebuttal, you yourself will admit that it is 
untenable. ‘There are two possibilities. The first 
is that Japanese have given to foreigners good and 
sufficient cause to despise them, and then there 
would be nothing to complain about. Now this 
possibility we can at once dismiss without a word. 
The second is that the Japanese people do all in 
their power to establish intimate and cordial re- 
lations with foreigners, and that foreigners are so 
devoid of common sense and so blind to their 
own interests that they despise Japanese for the 
attempt, and J think we can dismiss this possibility 
too without further argumént. The proposition 
that the power of the 2,000 or 3,000 foreigners 
who are in business in Japan, is dreaded by 
40,000,000 Japanese, who, after all, hold the purse- 
strings, and whose aggregate capital by far 
exceeds that of the handful of foreigners, I think 
Is very uncomplimentary to your own country- 
men, for it means that forty or Jifty thousand 
foreigners could monopolize and “dictate terms 
to the trade of Japan. If this Possibility ex- 
isted the fifty thousand foreigners or two or 
three times that number would be on the spol very 
soon, not because they are particularly avaricious 
or aggressive, but because the laws of nature permit 
no vacuum, neither between matter nor between 
nalions, nor can there be matter or a nation with- 
out some latent or active force. ~Hence there is 
contest and contact of opposing forces all over the 
animate and inanimate world, and the weaker 
must give way to the stronger. ‘This is not ad- 
mitted in theory, but every day demonstrates the 
fact. But to accept as a foregone conclusion that 
the Japanese people would be the weaker side in 
the contest would be taking a gloomy view not 
, -Japanese merchants rather 
have the advantage of the foreigner, for a manual 
ie foreigner con- 
his business; every 
in special cases, the 
: is bound, so that the 
uncertainty becomes a very narrow 
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rest. The foreigner, however, as soon he steps COUNT ITO ON TH 4 themselves to the task of introducin Western 
over the rim of the dollar in his hands has to E CONSTIVUTION. civilization into Japan and of elieinahe such 
——_»—_____ 


grope in the dark. He does not and cannot know undesirable features as became apparent by con- 
how his Japanese customers conduct their busi- Sregecu ar Orsu. trast with the conditions of the West. They 


ness, by what rules, if any, they are bound, nor saw foreign Powers actively engaged in the 
can be even ascertain beyond doubt who is the rivalry of cultivating their strength and resources ; 


(Translated from the Tokyo Press.) 


real and financially responsible head ofa firm with 
which he is dealing, and the result of any dif- 
ferences, from the want of commercial and bank- 
ruptcy laws in Japan, is a mere matter of specula- 
tion. Any Japanese, merchant or not merchant, 
against whom any one else has a claim, can go into 
Court and simply say that he is bankrupt; that 
ends the proceedings against him, and if necessary 
I can prove the fact from personal experience. 
Whoever told you that foreigners ‘studiously 
try to remain ignorant of Japanese,” told you a 
deliberate falsehood. As regards the language, 
few foreigners have the time to study it long 
enough to master it in all its intricacies, but 
most of those who have been here for a number 
of years speak it sufficiently well for business pur- 
poses. Moreover, I am inclined to believe that, 
in business circles, there are more foreigners 
who can talk Japanese than Japanese who can 
talk English, so that the fault is rather on the 
other side, assuming that both parties take an 
equal interest in understanding one another. 


In all other respects if a foteigner, not belong- 
ing to the privileged class of government employés 
or who has not come to Japan with the avowed 
purpose of writing the inevitable book about it, 
wants information on points that interest him, in 
nine cases out of ten his inquiries are met with 
evasions, or ignorance, sometimes real but more 
often pretended, and thus, in course of time, he 
very naturally abandons the bootless pursuit—to 
be accused of ignorance of and indifference to the 
manners, customs, likes and dislikes of the Japan- 
ese people amongst whomn he lives. 


As regards the transaction of business direct 
between heads of firms, I am doing this as far my 
customers will meet me on this basis, and I am 
confident that all foreign merchants would be glad 
to do the same, for thus much lying, swindling, and 
friction would be avoided, but they can do no 
more than hold out their hand, it is for you to 
take it. Your hand will be firmly grasped in 
friendship, but as firmly to hold you to your 
agreements, and that perhaps is the reason that 
it is not very freely extended, but the remedy lies 
with you. You are welcome at our homes and 
hearths, but you, on your side, intentionally close 
your homes to us on one pretence or the other, and 
hence this ofe-sided hospitality is but short lived 
and ends in estrangement. 


What have you personally done to remedy the 
state of affairs you complain about, and what are 
you prepared to do further? - 


As far as I am concerned, I shall be glad to see 
you at my home on any day, except mail days, 
and have a friendly conversation with you on the 
subjects of this correspondence. 


- Enclosing my card, Lam dear Sir, your very truly, 


GOOD WILL. 
Tokyo, April 30th, 1889. 


THE LATE MATCH. 


To THE EpIToR OF THE “ JAPAN MaIL.”” 


S1rx,—Pardon me, if as owner of the pony 
Satsuma, the winner of the Ladies’ Purse on 
Saturday last, I object #2 t¢ofo to your remarks 
that the race was “won by a fluke,” and that such 
was “apparent to those who watched the race 
closely.”’ It seems quite evident that there is not 
much difference between the ponies concerned at 
a half mile, but the defeat of Satsuma on the occa- 
sion of yesterday’s match is correctly pointed out 
in last night’s Herald as having been caused by a 
circumstance brought about by the somewhat 
hurried making of the match. If the race was 
won by a fluke as you say, how do you account 
for the fact of Chambertin’s time in the match 
being three seconds more than that of the winner 


in the race? 
Yours truly, W. BEYFUS. 


Yokohama, May 2nd, 1889. 


We know nothing about the horses referred to in this letter, 

: but we have implicit confidence in the judgment and im- 
partiality of the writer of the racing matter which appears in 
the Japan Mail, and so, we ‘understand, have the foremost 
racing men of Yokohama and Tokyo. Our representative 
on the turf has had more than thirty years intimate asso- 
ciation with racing matters, and fifteen years’ acquaintance 
with the ponies Asia. Of course we can scarcely expect 
Mr, Beyfus to agree that his pony won by a fluke, but he surely 
does not expect to advance his case by reference to the state- 
ment that because a pony was given a bran-mash in the morn- 
ing he was unfit to race half-a-mile at half-past five in the 
afternoon. It certainly does not require an intimate ac- 
quaintance with race-horses to know that this is an inadequate 
explanation.—Ep, 7.M.] ‘ 


doubt, on the topic that has been suggested. I 
teust you will bear in mind that the points that I 
am about to bring to your notice are of the ut- 
most importance, and should be kept by the people 
constantly in view. Now that the Constitution has 
been promulgated, it will be of interest to discuss 
it briefly from a historical point of view, with the 
object of demonstrating that this momentous event 
is no mere fortuitous occurrence. It will not be 
necessary for us to go back a distance of hundreds 
of years; all that is required is that we should 
examine the facts connected with the grand work 
of the Restoration. This great achievement, re- 
sulting in the return of power and rule to the pro- 
per hands, was due to two causes; namely, loyalty 
and foreign intercourse. The loyalty found its 
expression in a strong desire to revert to that sys- 
tem under which power was vested in the Emperor, 
while foreign intercourse operated through an earn- 
est wish to substitute for the national policy hitherto 
pursued (that of seclusion) a course aiming at the 
extension and development of our relations with 
foreign peoples. It does not concern my subject to 
discuss in detail the connection which existed be- 
tween the loyal sentiment and the %4i principle; 
that point may therefore be passed over with very 
slight remark. It will be sufficient tu say that, as 
the result of the combination of the one with the 
other, public feeling ran almost unprecedently high, 
and the Tokugawa Regency at length, finding it 
impossible to stem the current, had to restore the 
reins of government to the rightful owner. As 
you are no doubt aware, the affairs of the country 
were, in the simple days of old, administered under 
the personal direction of the Emperor, by means 
of the gun and ken systems. As time went on the 
military classes, however, acquired a hold on the 
governing power, and eventually the Court became 
a mere ornament; though the people at large, re- 
membering the facts of history, always entertained 
a hope that sooner or later the Throne should have 
its own again. Of the existence of this loyal feel- 
ing the actions of Kusunoki and Nitta (in the 
reign of the Emperor Godaigo) afford us the most 
notable examples. Their efforts, however, were 
unhappily not only defeated but in the end more 
firmly established the feudal system, This page 
of our history cannot be sufficiently repretted, but 
as a matter of fact the failure of the loyalists then 
operated beneficially by stimulating to greater 
enthusiasm the’ minds of later generations. For 
long feudalism presented to its enemies a firm and 
impregnable front; but its end was surely though 
slowly approaching. ‘Towards the close of the 
Tokugawa. régime, the Regency found itself face 
to face with the disagreeable necessity of opening 
to foreigners the gates which for so long had been 
closed against them; and of concluding treaties 
with some of those whom the Japanese people 
had been accustomed (o despise as ‘‘ barbarians.” 
The unsatisfactory course pursued by the Shogunate 
with regard to foreigners speedily evoked disap- 
probation, and as its policy went from bad to 
worse, the old loyal sentiment, which had only 
been slumbering, was at last roused into action, 
and the Restoration was accomplished. But for 
the happy development of this feeling in its 
original and true form, simultaneous - with the 
opening of the country to foreigners, in all pro- 
bability the historian of that era wauld have had 
to record a repetition of the unsuccessful attempt 
of the Genko and Kenmu periods. As matters 
turned out, however, the inherent feeling of attach- 
ment matured in time to operate, in conjunction 
with the action of the Regency in admitting 
foreigners, towards effecting the overthrow of the 
Shogunate and restoring power to the Imperial 
Court. But when this great result was achieved, 
it became evident that further attempts to main- 
tain the seclusion and isolation of the country 
from the rest of the world would be highly im- 
politic. Treaties were therefore concluded with 
our visitors, and intercourse with them was duly 
initiated. But those who had now been entrusted 
by the Emperor with the chief share in the conduct 
of public affairs were not satisfied with the restora- 
tian of power to the Throne, and the inaguration of 


Count Ito, speaking at Otsu the other day, 
said :—Gentlemen, it is with preat satisfaction that 
[ meet you here to-day in response to your in- 
vitation. You have asked me through Governor 
Nakai to address you on the subject of the Con- 
stitution, but as I did not expect to be called on to 
speak to you, I have not had time to prepare my- 
self, As I do not wish to disappoint you, how- 
ever, I shall make some remarks, disjointed no 


and they could not help asking themselves 
how Japan could hope to hold her own in 
the struggle, or maintain her independence and 
integrity so that, in common with other 
countries, she might enjoy the benefits of civiliza- 
tion and enlightenment. It was plain to them 
that if the national dignity was to be demonstrated 
in the face of the world, the national resources 
must be developed and the national power 
strengthened by some uniform process of govern- 
ment and administration. In short, then, they 
resolved to remove the chief stone in the feadal 
structure, which during hundteds of years had 
been so firmly consolidated. ‘This was accom- 
plished without the shedding of a drop of blood. 
The feudal barons, without a murmur, returned 
the control of their fiefs and retainers to the 
Throne, and thenceforward the resources of the 
nation were brought under a uniform system 
of administration. So much having been accom- 
plished, the next question was, how should these 
resources be husbanded and encouraged in their 
development. ‘he answer plainly was, to educate 
the people with a view to their becoming factors 
in the progress of the country. The happy results 
of the policy thus adopted are plainly evident at 
the present day. If we carefully regard the me- 
thod in which public education has advanced, from 
the cultivation of knowledge in connection with 
political economy, law, and kindred branches, to 
commerce, trade, and industries, and compare the 
present state of affairs with that which existed 
some twenty years ago, we shall not exaggerate if 
we say that the country has undergone a complete 
metamorphosis. If we reflect upon the history of 
civilization in this country it will be perceived, 
I think, that while several influences have been 
at work, still the introduction of such alien 
systems as Confucianism and Buddhism, which 
were largely instrumental in elevating our people, 
and the development of such works as have con- 
duced to their welfare, have been due to the bene- 
volent guidance and encouragement of the So- 
vereign. We may therefore say with truth that the 
civilization which we now possess is a gift from the 
Throne. ‘These facts, which are plainly apparent 
in the pages of our history, will clearly demonstrate 
to others the nature of our national life. I shall 
now ploceed to discuss the subject of the partici- 
pation of the people in the government of the 
State. It is only by the protection of the law 
that the happiness of the nation can be promoted 
and the safety of person and property se- 
cured, and to attain these ends the people may 
elect their representatives and delegate the latter 
to deliberate on laws with a view to the pro- 
motion of their own happiness and the safeguard- 
ing of their rights. This, gentlemen, is enacted by 
the Constitution, and I think you will agree that it 
constitutes the concession to the people of a most 
represents right. Under an absolute system of 
government the Sovereign’s will is his command, 
and the Sovereign’s command at once becomes 
law. In a constitutional country, however, the 
consent of that assembly which represents the 
people must be obtained. It will be evident, how- 
ever, that as the supreme right is one and in- 
divisible, the legislative power remains in the hands 
of the Sovereign and is not bestowed on the people. 
While the supreme right extends to everything, 
and its exercise is wide and comprehensive, its 
legislative and executive functions are undoubtedly 
the most important. These are in the hands of 
the Sovereign ; the rights pertaining thereto can- 
not be held in common by the Sovereign and his 
subjects; but the latter are permitted to take part 
in legislation according to the provisions of the 
Constitution. Inacountry which is under absolute 
rule the view of the Sovereign is at once law; in a 
constitutional country, on the other hand, nothing 
being law without a concurrence of views between 
the Sovereign and the people, the latter elect repre- 
sentatives to meet at an appointed place and carry 
out the view of the Sovereign. In other words, 
law in a constitutional State is the result of a 
concord of ideas between the Sovereign and the 
subject; but there can be no law when these two 
are in opposition to each other. The power of the 
National Assembly being thus of great importance, 
similarly the right to take part in its work 
of legislation is an important one and should be 
respected. Now as to the actions of the Re- 
presentalive Assembly. It will be seen that the 
opinion of the Assembly must be consulted in 
framing a new law. The people of course must 
observe and obey all laws passed and enacted 
prior to the inauguration of the Diet, but if it 


treaty relations with foreign Powers. They set!should appear that such laws are enforced in a 
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with what you say upon the want of railway 
management. An instance in point which occur- 
red on Sunday morning at Otsu tunnel, may be 
cited as an example. ‘Iwo trains, both of which were 
too long for the siding met above the tunnel. ‘The 
railway people tock some time to cipher the pro- 
blem, and then concluded to break one train, as 
they had four engines on hand. A delay of half 
an hour occurred, and if the Lake Biwa steamer 
had not complacently waited, a long stay in Otsu 
would have resulted. Another matter which I 
think could easily be rectified, is that ladies can be 
protected when riding in first class carriages from 
tobacco smoke. It is not to be supposed that 
the Japanese would appreciate that ladies are 
sensitive lo tobacco smoke, unless some regu- 
lation were posted in the carriages, as Japanese 
ladies themselves are accustomed to smoke. ‘I'wo 
instances occurred to my knowledge last week 
when ladies were obliged to sil in a carriage full 
of smoke, and where they had no alternative as 
there was only one first-class compartment in 
thetrain. In one case itwas several Japanese, inthe 
other, Iam sorry to say, a European, who was 
probably unaccustomed to the society of ladies, 
and yet provided with enough means to be able to 
ride first-class. “There seems to be no supervision 
by the employés of the railway over the cartiages, 
or effort made by them to ascertain if people ride 
according to their tickets. It would seem that there 
certainly should be more compensation for the high 
first-class fare than the simple privilege of having 
aseata little more luxuriously upholstered than are 
the seats of second class carriages, 
Yours, &c., M. 


Yokohama, April goth, 1889. 


curtains is shocking. These pieces re- 
present months of patient toil destined to 
remain always unrewarded. That the 
Japanese decorator should commit sole- 
cisms when he allows himself to be guided 
by his crude, erroneous notions of Western 
taste, is natural enough. But what a pity 
it is that no methods are organised to 
keep him in the honest path of his own 
instincts. In contrast to these unhappy 
products of misdirected capacity, it is 
pleasant to turn to the beautiful ena- 
mels of NAMIKAWA; enamels with scarcely 
visible cloissons, marvellously soft and 
graceful pictures in everlasting materials 
and unfading colours. NAMIKAWA’S de- 
signs show a marked improvement this 
year. Two pairs of vases exhibited by 
him are among the most irreproachable 
works ever turned out at the Koishikawa 
atelier. But itis in pottery and porcelain 
that a really noteworthy advance have 
been made. We have alluded before to 
SE1FU of Kyoto, and his remarkable ability 
in imitating the fine old glazes of China. 
A vase of coral red from his kiln is an 
admirable example of his skill. Probably 
no other potter in the world could produce 
the same richness, lustre, and uniformity 
of surface in this uncommon colour. A 
Keramist, TAKEMOTO, hitherto unknown to 
fame, also contributes some excellent speci- 
mens of mirror-black glaze with designs in 
lustrous brown; and MAKuzU, of Ota, sends 
a vaseasunique as itis beautiful. The glaze 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
—____q—_—_ 
AN AMERICAN BUDDHIST IN JAPAN. 


To THE EpIToR OF THE “ JAPAN MalIL.” 


S1r,—Yesterday Colonel Olcott delivered his 
long expected lecture here in the ancient capital 
of the Empire. It seems to me that the Colonel, 
with Buddhism as a religion and philosophy, is 
too ignorant, and to Christianity as an opponent 
is too weak and superficial, to be worth combating. 
The gist of his lecture was that Christianity is 
rapidly dying away inthe West,and that Buddhism 
is daily occupying the ground left vacant .by 
the religion of Jesus; moreover, that the French 
nation is leading in this universal religious meta- 
morphosis! In my humble opinion, for that in- 
trepid and pushing race to change its religious 
belief from Christianity to Buddhism, would be 
exactly like an eagle changing ils soaring capacity 
for the creeping attitude of a snake, or.rather for 
the immovable position ofastone. Is Christianity 
rapidly decaying? On the contrary, I think, its 
prospects were never so bright... Itis true that a 
large number of persons, many of them from an 
honest conviction, have severed their relations 
from it; this, however, is not very discouraging. 
In religious matters an external conformity ts 
always dangerous. ‘The student of history well 
knows to what torpor and inanity medizval 
Christianity had fallen, notwithstanding that its 
power, both temporal and spiritual, was sway- 
ing over all Europe. But to-day it will stand or 
fall on its own intrinsic value. So far Christianity 
is the only religions creed in the world which 
shows the marks of vitality and progress. If the. 
forces arrayed against Christianity were arrayed 
against Buddhism I think it could not survive 
for five years, even if its armies were led by the 
gallant Colonel. In spite of all opposition the 
progress which Christianity is daily making in 
Europe and America is very encouraging. ‘The 
latest Prussian census, that land of sceptics, gives 
the total number of unbelievers in any rgligion as 
4,674. And the numberof young men studying 
for the Protestant ministry in the same kingdom 
during the ninth decade of this century increased 
five-fold! The new adherents to the Protestant 
denominations in the United States for 1888 were 
about one million! Even in France the war is not 
waging between Christianity and Atheism, but 
between the Republic, or rather, some responsible 
and many irresponsible leaders of Radicalism, and 
Clericalism, which war at the end, let us hope, may 
be the means of emancipating the noble Gallican 
Church from the yoke of Romish tyrrany. And 
in an age when men of no native ability what- 
soever earn for themselves a world-wide fame— 
or,asa_ bright Japanese boy in our school said 
the other day: Colonel Olcott has made himself 
a second Dai Butsu—simply on account of a blind 
attack on Christianity, still in its ranks are to be 
found such statesmen as Bismarck, Ferry, and 
Gladstone; and philosophers like Ulrici, Lotze, 
Janet, Martineau, and McCosh; and scientists like 
Vir chow, Chevreul, Pasteur, St. George Mivart,and 
Asa Gray, evidently it is not yet in such a pitiful 
condition asthe Colonel depictsit. Everybody knows 
that Christianity to-day is still in the thick of a fierce 
battle; whether it will come out victorious, or its 
corpse will be left on the field, the future only can tell 
us. But one thing is certain, namely, if Christianity 
is vanquished Buddhism cannot and never shall be 
able to take its place; whether its apostles be men 
of poetic genius and language like Edwin Arnold, 
or of coarse understanding like Colonel Olcott. 
Vhe Christian world is too enlightened and. intel- 
ligent to precipitate itself voluntarily into the 
dark and pessimistic abyss of Buddhism. On my 
part, I would rather like to see, if Christianity is 
banished, the agnostic science taking hold of man- 
kind and elevating it, than the pessimisitic Bud. 
dhism degrading it. Professor Huxley, in the 
February number of the Nineteenth Century, 
speaking of Comtism as a future religion of hu. 
manity to supersede Christianity,. quotes what 
Charles the Second told his brother James : “ ‘They 
will not kill me to make you King.” — ‘To worship 
humanity in its aggregate unity is something 
curious, but to worship an eternal darkness under 
the hazy name of “ Nirvana” is appalling as well 
as debasing. 

T remain, your most obedient Servant, 


’ ISAAC DOOMAN. 
April roth, 1889. - Nara, Japan. 


JAPANESE AND FOREIGNERS. 


To TH EpIToR oF THR “JAPAN MalIL,”? 

Sir,—The letter of your correspondent “ Daikuku 
Yebisu Ten” in your issue of the 25th instant, in 
spite of some misconceptions it contains, is evi- 
dently written in a friendly spirit and deserves 
the courtesy of a reply, and if you can kindly 
grant me a little space, I shall be glad to avail 
myself of the opportunity, and address myself to 
your correspondent. Ss. T. 

Dear Sir,—It is unfortunately of rare occur- 
rence that Japanese gentlemen avail themselves of 
the facilities afforded them by foreign papers to 
express their opinions on matters that concern us 
all, and as your letter in this paper of the 25th inst. 
has, so far at least remained unnoticed, I have 
undertaken the task of replying to it, and I shall 
try to make a friend of you if Ican. ‘The con- 
clusion with which you begin your letter, namely, 
that “foreigners despise Japanese” is untenable; 
and I am sure that, after hearing what I have to 
say in rebuttal, you yourself will admit that it is 
untenable. ‘There are two possibilities. ‘The first 
is that Japanese have given to foreigners good and 
sufficient cause to despise them, and then there 
would be nothing to complain about. Now this 
possibility we can at once dismiss without a word. 
The second is that the Japanese people do all in 
their power to establish intimate and cordial re- 
lations with foreigners, and that foreigners are so 
devoid of common sense and so blind to their 
own interests that they despise Japanese for the 
attempt, and I think we can dismiss this possibility 
too without further argumént, The proposition 
that the power of the 2,000 or 3,000 foreigners 
who are in business in Japan, is dreaded by 
40,000,000 Japanese, who, after all, hold the purse- 
strings, and whose aggregate capital by far 
exceeds that of the handful of foreigners, I think 
is very uncomplimentary to your own country- 
men, for it means that forty or fifty thousand 
foreigners could monopolize and “dictate terms 
to the trade of Japan. If this Possibility ex- 
isted the fifty thousand foreigners or two or 
three times that number would be on the spot very 
soon, not because they are particularly avaricious 
or aggressive, but because the laws of nature permit 
no vacuum, neither between matter nor betweetr 
nalions, hor can there be matter or @ nation with- 
out some latent or active force. "Hence there is 
contest and contact of opposing forces all over the 
animate and inanimate world, and the weaker 
must give way to the stronger. ‘This is not ad- 
mitted in theory, but every day demonstrates the 
fact. But to accept as a foregone conclusion that 
the Japanese people would be the weaker side in 
the contest would be taking a gloomy view not 
justified by facts. Japanese merchants rather 
have the advantage of the foreigner, for a manual 
of book-keeping tells them how the foreigner con- 
ducts, and has to conduct, his business ; every 
foreign Consul will tell them in special cases, the 
laws by which the foreigner is bound, so that the 
circle of uncertainty becomes a very narrow 
one indeed, and common sense ought to do the 


of the Chinese Keramists, and looking out 
from beneath itare whiteherons, delightfully 
drawn and indescribably soft. Modern 
Kaga ware, of the Ao-Kutani type, is also 
represented by excellent examples. These 
and other pieces, especially from Kyoto 
work-shops, show that Japanese Keramists 
are recovering all their old skill in the 


as distinguished from the dull, dauby pig- 
ments in which they used to work almost 
exclusively a few years ago, and in 
which European porcelain-decorators work 
entirely now. The difference between 
enamelled ware and painted ware is as the 
difference between light and darkness, yet 
by the great majority of the public it is 
scarcely appreciated. Imitations of old 
Satsuma find no place among the modern 
exhibits, though a few, shown by deluded 
collectors as genuine examples of Ko- 
Satsuma, excite much amusement and 
ridicule. Altogether we should say that 
this exhibition indicates a wholesome re- 
vival of honest enterprise on the part of 
Japanese Keramists ; a tendency to court 
public approval by work that attracts by 
its own merits, and not merely by its capa- 
bility of being mistaken or pawned off for 
something else. 


BY RAIL TO KOBE. 


To THe Epitor oF THE “ JAPAN Mai.” 


Str,—Having just returned to Yokohama from 
a trip by rail to Kobe, I can agree entirely 
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rest. The foreigner, however, as soon he steps 
over the rim of the dollar in his hands has to 
grope in the dark. He does not and cannot know 
how his Japanese customers conduct their busi- 
ness, by what rules, if any, they are bound, nor 
can be even ascertain beyond doubt who is the 
real and financially responsible head of a firm with 
which he is dealing, and the result of any dif- 
ferences, from the want of commercial and bank- 


ruptcy laws in Japan, is a mere matter of specula- 
tion. Any Japanese, merchant or not merchant, 
against whom any oneelse has a claim, can go into 
Court and simply say that he is bankrupt; that 
ends the proceedings against him, and if necessary 
I can prove the fact from personal experience. 
Whoever told you that foreigners ‘studiously 
try to remain ignorant of Japanese,” told you a 
deliberate falsehood. As regards the language, 
few foreigners have the time to study it long 
enough to master it in all its intricacies, but 
most of those who have been here for a number 
of aay pests it sufficiently well for business pur- 
oses, oreover, I am inclined to believe that, 
in business circles, there are more foreigners 
who can talk Japanese than Japanese who can 
talk English, so that the fault is rather on the 
other side, assuming that both parties take an 
equal interest in understanding one another. 


In all other respects if a foteigner, not belong- 
ing to the privileged class of government employés 
or who has not come to Japan with the avowed 
purpose of writing the inevitable book about it, 
wants information on points that interest him, in 
nine cases out of ten his inquiries are met with 
evasions, or ignorance, sometimes real but more 
often pretended, and thus, in course of time, he 
very naturally abandons the bootless pursuit—to 
be accused of ignorance of and indifference to the 
manners, customs, likes and dislikes of the Japan- 
ese people amongst whom he lives. 


As regards the transaction of business direct 
between heads of firms, 1 am doing this as far my 
customers will meet me on this basis, and Iam 
confident that all foreign merchants would be glad 
to do the same, for thus much lying, swindling, and 
friction would be avoided, but they can do no 
more than hold out their hand, it is for you to 
take it. Your hand will be firmly grasped in 
friendship, but as firmly to hold you to your 
agreements, and that perhaps is the reason that 
it is not very freely extended, but the remedy lies 
with you. You are welcome at our homes and 
hearths, but you, on your side, intentionally close 
your homes to us on one pretence or the other, and 
hence this one-sided hospitality is but short lived 
and ends in estrangement. 

What have you personally done to remedy the 
state of affairs you complain about, and what are 
you prepared to do further? - 

As far as I am concerned, I shall be glad to see 
you at my home on any day, except mail days, 
and have a friendly conversation with you on the 
subjects of this correspondence. 


Enclosing my card, [am dear Sir, your very truly, 


GOOD WILL. 
Tokyo, April 30th, 1889. 


THE LATE MATCH. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE “ JAPAN MAIL.” 


S1r,—Pardon me, if as owner of the pony 
Satsuma, the winner of the Ladies’ Purse on 
Saturday last, 1 object t2 ¢ofo to your remarks 
that the race was “won by a fluke,’’ and that such 
was “apparent to those who watched the race 
closely.’ It seems quite evident that there is not 
much difference between the ponies concerned at 
a half mile, but the defeat of Satsuma on the occa- 
sion of yesterday’s match is correctly pointed out 
in last night’s Herald as having been caused by a 
circumstance brought about by the somewhat 
hurried making of the match. If the race was 
won by a flue as you say, how do you account 
for the fact of Chambertin’s time in the match 
being three seconds more than that of the winner 
in the race? 


Yours truly, 
Yokohama, May 2nd, 1889. 


[We know nothing about the horses referred to in this letter, 
but we have implicit confidence in the judgment and im- 
partiality of the writer of the racing matter which appears in 
the Japan Mail, and 80, we ‘understand, have the foremost 
racing men of Yokohama and Tokyo. Our representative 
on the turf has had more than thirty years intimate asso- 
ciation with racing matters, and fifteen years’ acquaintance 
with the ponies Asia. Of course we can scarcely expect 
Mr, Beyfus to agree that his pony won by a fluke, but he surely 
does not expect to advance his case by reference to the state- 
ment that because a pony was given a bran-mash in the morn- 
ing he was unfit to race half-a-mile at half-past five in the 
afternoon. It certainly does not require an intimate ac- 
quaintance with race-horses to know that this is an inadequate 
explanation.—Ep. 7.M.] . 


W. BEYFUS. 


COUNT ITO ON THE CONSTI1UTION. 
—_~»____ 
SPEECH aT Orsu. 


themselves to the task of introducing Western 
civilization into Japan and of eliminating such 
undesirable features as became apparent by con- 
trast with the conditions of the West. © They 
saw foreign Powers actively engaged in the 
rivalry of cultivating their strength and resources ; 
and they could not help asking themselves 
how Japan could hope to hold her own in 
the struggle, or maintain her independence and 
integrity so that, in common with other 
countries, she might enjoy the benefits of civiliza- 
tion and enlightenment. It was plain to them 
that if the national dignity was to be demonstrated 
in the face of the world, the national resources 
must be developed and the national power 
strengthened by some uniform process of govern- 
ment and administration. In short, then, they 
resolved to remove the chief stone in the feudal 
structure, which during hundieds of years had 
been so firmly consolidated. ‘This was accom- 
plished without the shedding of a drop of blood. 
The feudal barons, without a murmur, returned 
the control of their fiefs and retainers to the 
Throne, and thenceforward the resources of the 
nation were brought under a uniform system 
of administration. So much having been accom- 
plished, the next question was, how should these 
resources be husbanded and encouraged in their 
development. ‘The answer plainly was, to educate 
the people with a view to their becoming factors 
in the progress of the country. ‘The happy results 
of the policy thus adopted are plainly evident at 
the present day. If we carefully regard the me- 
thod in which public education has advanced, from 
the cultivation of knowledge in connection with 
political economy, law, and kindred branches, to 
commerce, trade, and industries, and compare the 
present stale of affairs with that which existed 
some twenly years ago, we shall not exaggerate if 
we say that the country has undergone a complete 
metamorphosis. If we reflect upon the history of 
civilization in this country it will be perceived, 
I think, that while several influences have been 
at work, still the introduction of such alien 
systems as Confucianism and Buddhism, which 
were largely instrumental in elevating our people, 
and the development of such works as have con- 
duced to their welfare, have been due to the bene- 
volent guidance and encouragement of the So- 
vereign. We may therefore say with truth that the 
civilization which we now possess is a gift from the 
Throne. ‘These facts, which are plainly apparent 
in the pages of our history, will clearly demonstrate 
to others the nature of our national life. I shall 
now ptoceed to discuss the subject of the partici- 
pation of the people in the government of the 
State. It is only by the protection of the law 
that the happiness of the nation can be promoted 
and the safety of person and property se- 
cured, and to attain these ends the people may 
elect their representatives and delegate the latter 
to deliberate on laws with a view to the pro- 
motion of their own happiness and the safeguard- 
ing of their rights. This, gentlemen, is enacted by 
the Constitution, and I think you will agree that it 
constitutes the concession to the people of a most 
represents right. Under an absolute system of 
government the Sovereign’s will is his command, 
and the Sovereign’s command at once becomes 
law. In a constitutional country, however, the 
consent of that assembly which represents the 
people must be obtained. It will be evident, how- 
ever, that as the supreme right is one and in- 
divisible, the legislative power remains in the hands 
of the Sovereign and is not bestowed on the people. 
While the supreme right extends to everything, 
and its exercise is wide and comprehensive, its 
legislative and executive functions are undoubtedly 
the most important. These are in the hands of 
the Sovereign; the rights pertaining thereto can- 
not be held in common by the Sovereign and his 
subjects; but the latter are permitted to take part 
in legislation according to the provisions of the 
Constitution. Inacountry which is under absolute 
rule the view of the Sovereign is at once law; in a 
constitutional country, on the other hand, nothing 
being law without a concurrence of views between 
the Sovereign and the people, the latter elect repre- 
sentatives to meet at an appointed place and carry 
out the view of the Sovereign, In other words, 
law in a constitutional State is the result of a 
concord of ideas between the Sovereign and the 
subject; but there can be no law when these two 
are in opposition to each other. The power of the 
National Assembly being thus of great importance, 
similarly the right to take part in its work 
of legislation is an important one and should be 
respected. Now as to the actions of the Re- 
presentative Assembly. It will be seen that the 
opinion of the Assembly must be consulted in 
framing a new law. The people of course must 
observe and obey all laws passed and enacted 
prior to the inauguration of the Diet, but if it 
should appear that such laws are enforced in a 


(Translated from the Tokyo Press.) 


Count Ito, speaking at Otsu the other day, 
said :—Gentlemen, it is with preat satisfaction that 
[ meet you here to-day in response to your in- 
vitation, You have asked me through Governor 
Nakai to address you on the subject of the Con- 
stitution, but as I did not expect to be called on to 
speak to you, I have not had time to prepare my- 
self, As I do not wish to disappoint you, how- 
ever, I shall make some remarks, disjointed no 
doubt, on the topic that has been suggested. I 
trust you will beac in mind that the points that I 
am about to bring to your notice are of the ut- 
most importance, and should be kept by the people 
constantly in view. Now that the Constitution has 
been promulgated, it will be ot interest to discuss 
it briefly from a historical point of view, with the 
object of demonstrating that this momentous event 
is no mere fortuitous occurrence. It will not be 
necessary for us to go back a distance of hundreds 
of years; all that is required is that we should 
examine the facts connected with the grand work 
of the Restoration, This great achievement, re- 
sulting in the return of power and rule to the pro- 
per hands, was due to two causes; namely, loyalty 
and foreign intercourse. ‘The loyalty found its 
expression in a strong desire to revert to that sys- 
tem under which power was vested in the Emperor, 
while foreign intercourse operated through an earn- 
est wish to substitute for the national policy hitherto 
pursued (that of seclusion) a course aiming at the 
extension and development of our relations with 
foreign peoples. It does not concern my subject to 
discuss in detail the connection which existed be- 
tween the loyal sentiment and the %aé principle; 
that point may therefore be passed over with very 
slight remark. It will be sufficient to say that, as 
the result of the combination of the one with the 
other, public feeling ran almost unprecedently high, 
and the Tokugawa Regency at length, finding it 
impossible to stem the current, had to restore the 
reins of government to the rightful owner. As 
you are no doubt aware, the affairs of the country 
were, in the simple days of old, administered under 
the personal direction of the Emperor, by means 
of the gun and ken systems. As time went on the 
military classes, however, acquired a hold on the 
governing power, and eventually the Court became 
a mere ornament; though the people at large, re- 
membering the facts of history, always entertained 
a hope that sooner or later the Throne should have 
its own again. Of the existence of this loyal feel- 
ing the actions of Kusunoki and Nitta (in the 
reign of the Emperor Godaigo) afford us the most 
notable examples. Their efforts, however, were 
unhappily not only defeated but in the end more 
firmly established the feudal system. This page 
of our history cannot be sufficiently regretted, but 
as a matter of fact the failure of the loyalists then 
operated beneficially by stimulating to greater 
enthusiasm the minds of later generations. For 
long feudalism presented to its enemies a firm and 
impregnable front; but its end was surely though 
slowly approaching. ‘Towards the close of the 
‘Tokugawa. régime, the Regency found itself face 
to face with the disagreeable necessity of opening 
to foreigners the gates which for so long had been 
closed against them; and of concluding treaties 
with some of those whom the Japanese people 
had been accustomed to despise as “‘ barbarians.” 
‘The unsatisfactory course pursued bythe Shogunate 
with regard to foreigners speedily evoked disap- 
probation, and as its policy went from bad to 
worse, the old loyal sentiment, which had only 
been slumbering, was at last roused into action, 
and the Restoration was accomplished. But for 
the happy development of this feeling in its 
original and true form, simultaneous with the 
opening of the country to foreigners, in all pro- 
bability the historian of that era wauld have had 
to record a repetition of the unsuccessful attempt 
of the Genko and Kenmu periods. As matters 
turned out, however, the inherent feeling of attach- 
ment matured in time to operate, in conjunction 
with the action of the Regency in admitting 
foreigners, towards effecting the overthrow of the 
Shogunate and restoring power to the Imperial 
Court. But when this great result was achieved, 
it became evident that further attempts to main- 
tain the seclusion and isolation of the country 
from the rest of the world would be highly im- 
politic. Treaties were therefore concluded with 
our visitors, and intercourse with them was duly 
initiated. But those who had now been entrusted 
by the Emperor with the chief share in the conduct 
of public affairs were not satisfied with the restora- 
tian of power to the Throne, and the inaguration of 
treaty relations with foreign Powers. They set 
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curtains is shocking. These pieces re- 
present months of patient toil destined to 
remain always unrewarded. That the 
Japanese decorator should commit sole- 
cisms when he allows himself to be guided 
by his crude, erroneous notions of Western 
taste, is natural enough. But what a pity 
it is that no methods are organised to 
keep him in the honest path of his own 
instincts. In contrast to these unhappy 
products of misdirected capacity, it is 
pleasant to turn to the beautiful ena- 
mels of NAMIKAWA; enamels with scarcely 
visible cloissons, marvellously soft and 
graceful pictures in everlasting materials 
and unfading colours. NAMIKAWA’S de- 
signs show a marked improvement this 
year. Two pairs of vases exhibited by 
him are among the most irreproachable 
works ever turned out at the Koishikawa 
atelier. But itis in pottery and porcelain 
that a really noteworthy advance have 
been made. We have alluded before to 
SEIFU of Kyoto, and his remarkable ability 
in imitating the fine old glazes of China. 
A vase of coral red from his kiln is an 
admirable example of his skill. Probably 
no other potter in the world could produce 
the same richness, lustre, and uniformity 
of surface in this uncommon colour. A 
Keramist, TAKEMOTO, hitherto unknown to 
fame, also contributes some excellent speci- 
mens of mirror-black glaze with designs in 
lustrous brown; and MAKuzU, of Ota, sends 
a vase as unique as itis beautiful. The glaze 
_isa curious transmutation of the Hsien-hung 
of the Chinese Keramists, and looking out 
from beneath itare white herons, delightfully 
drawn and indescribably soft. Modern 
Kaga ware, of the Ao-Kutani type, is also 
represented by excellent examples. These 
and other pieces, especially from Kyoto 
work-shops, show that Japanese Keramists 
are recovering all their old skill in the 
. preparation and use of vitrifiable enamels 
as distinguished from the dull, dauby pig- 
ments in which they used to work almost 
exclusively a few years ago, and in 
which European porcelain-decorators work 
entirely now. The difference between 
enamelled ware and painted ware is as the 
difference between light and darkness, yet 
by the great majority of the public it is 
scarcely appreciated. Imitations of old 
Satsuma find no place among the modern 
exhibits, though a few, shown by deluded 
collectors as genuine examples of Ko- 
Satsuma, excite much amusement and 
ridicule. Altogether we should say that 
this exhibition indicates a wholesome re- 
vival of honest enterprise on the part of 
Japanese Keramists ; a tendency to court 
public approval by work that attracts by 
its own merits, and not merely by its capa- 
bility of being mistaken or pawned off for 
something else. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
—___q—_———_ 
AN AMERICAN BUDDHIST IN JAPAN. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE “ JAPAN Malt.”’ 


long expected lecture here in the ancient capital 
of the Enipire. 


is too weak and superficial, to be worth combating. 


rapidly dying away inthe West, and that Buddhism 
is daily occupying the ground left vacant by 


morphosis! In my humble opinion, for that in- 


the immovable position of a stone. 


prospects were never so bright.. 


always dangerous. 


knows to what torpor and inanity 


ing over all Europe. 
fall on its own intrinsic value. 


shows the marks of vitality and progress. 


gallant Colonel. 


Europe and America is very encouraging. 


five-fold ! 


about one million ! 


The Christian world is too enlightened and intel- 
dark and pessimistic abyss of Buddhism. 


banished, the agnostic science taking hold of man- 
kind and elevating it, than the pessimisitic Bud- 
dhism degrading it. Professor Huxley, in the 
February number of the Nineteenth Century, 
speaking of Comtism as a future religion of hu- 
manity to supersede Christianity,. quotes what 
Charles the Second told his brother James : “ They 
will not kill me to make you King.” To worship 
humanity in its aggregate unity is something 
curious, but to worship an eternal darkness under 
the hazy name of “ Nirvana” is appalling as well 
as debasing. 
T remain, your most obedient Servant, 
; ISAAC DOOMAN. 


April roth, 1889. Nara, Japan. 


BY RAIL TO KOBE. 


To THE Epitor OF THE “ JaPAN Matt,” 


S1r,—Having just returned to Yokohama from 
a trip by rail to Kobe, I can agree entirely 


S1r,—Yesterday Colonel Olcott delivered his 
It seems to me that the Colonel, 
with Buddhism as a religion and philosophy, is 
tuo ignorant, and to Christianity as an opponent 
The gist of his lecture was that Christianity 1s 


the religion of Jesus; moreover, that the French 
nation is leading in this universal religious meta- 


trepid and pushing race to change its religious 
belief from Christianity to Buddhism, would be 
exactly like an eagle changing ils soaring capacily 
for the creeping attitude of a snake, or.vather for 
Is Christianity 
rapidly decaying? On the contrary, I think, its 
It is true that a 
large number of persons, many of them from an 
honest conviction, have severed their relations 
from its this, however, is not very discouraging. 
In religious matters an external conformity is 
The student of history well 
medizval 
Christianity had fallen, notwithstanding that its 
power, both temporal and spiritual, was sway- 
But to-day it will stand or 
So far Christianity 
is the only religious creed in the world which 
If the. 
forces arrayed against Christianity were arrayed 
against Buddhism I think it could not survive 
for five years, even if its armies were led by the 
In spite of all opposition the 
progress which Christianity is daily pele in 
The 
latest Prussian census, that land of sceptics, gives 
the total number of unbelievers in any rgligion as 
4,674. And the number of young men studying 
for the Protestant ministry in the same kingdom 
during the ninth decade of this century increased 
‘The new adherents to the Protestant 
denominations in the United States for 1888 were 
Even in France the war is not 
waging between Christianity and Atheism, but 
between the Republic, or rather, some responsible 
and many irresponsible leaders of Radicalism, and 
Clericalism, which war at the end, let us hope, may 
be the means of emancipating the noble Gallican 
Church from the yoke of Romish tyrrany. And 
in an age when men of no native ability what- 
soever earn for themselves a world-wide fame— 
or, asa bright Japanese boy in our school said 
the other day: Colonel Olcott has made himself 
a second Dai Butsu—simply on account of a blind 
attack on Christianity, still in its ranks are to be 
found such statesmen as Bismarck, Ferry, and 
Gladstone; and philosophers like Ulrici, Lotze, 
Janet, Martineau, and McCosh; and scientists like 

irchow, Chevreul, Pasteur, St. George Mivart, and 
Asa Gray, evidently it is not yet in such a pitiful 
condition asthe Colonel depictsit. Everybody knows 
that Christianity to-day is still in the thick of a fierce 
battle; whether it will come out victorious, or its 
corpse will be left on the field, the future only can tell 
us. But one thing is certain, namely, if Christianity 
is vanquished Buddhism cannot and never shall be 
able to take its place; whether its apostles be men 
of poetic genius and language like Edwin Arnold, 
or of coarse understanding like Colonel Olcott. 


ligent to precipitate itself voluntarily into the 


é On my 
part, I would rather like to see, if Christianity is 


justified by facts. 


with what you say upon the want of railway 
management, An instance in point which occur- 
red on Sunday morning at Otsu tunnel, may be 
cited asan example. ‘Iwo trains, both of which were 
too long for the siding met above the tunnel. ‘The 
railway people tock some time to cipher the pro- 
blem, and then concluded to break one train, as 
they had four engines on hand. A delay of half 
an hour occurred, and if the Lake Biwa steamer 
had not complacently waited, a long stay in Otsu 
would have resulted. Another matter which I 
think could easily be rectified, is that ladies can be 
protected when riding in first class carriages from 
tobacco smoke. It is not to be supposed that 
the Japanese would appreciate that ladies are 
sensilive to tobacco smoke, unless some regu- 
lation were posted in the carriages, as Japanese 
ladies themselves are accustomed to smoke. ‘I'wo 
instances occurred to my knowledge last week 
when ladies were obliged to sil in a carriage full 
of smoke, and where they had no alternative as 
there was only one first-class compartment iu 
thetrain. In one case itwas several Japanese, in the 
other, Iam sorry to say, a European, who was 
probably unaccustomed to the society of ladies, 
and yet provided with enough means to be able to 
ride first-class. There seems to be no supervision 
by the employés of the railway over the carriages, 
or effort made by them to ascertain if peopte ride 
according to their tickets. It would seem that there 
certainly should be more compensation for the high 
first-class fare than the simple privilege of having 
aseata little more luxuriously upholstered than are 
the seats of second class caniayes, 

Yours, &c., M. 


Yokohama, April 30th, 1889. 


JAPANESE AND FOREIGNERS. 


To TH Epiror oF THRE “JAPAN Malt,” 

Sir,—The letter of your correspondent * Daikuku 
Yebisu Ten” in your issue of the 25th instant, in 
spite of some misconceptions it contains, is evi- 
dently written in a friendly spirit and deserves 
the courtesy of a reply, and if you can kindly 
grant me a little space, I shall be glad to avail 
myself of the opportunity, and address myself to 
your correspondent. Ss. T. 

Dear Sir,—It is unfortunately of rare occur- 
rence that Japanese gentlemen avail themselves of 
the facilities afforded them by foreign papers to 
express their opinions on matters that concern us 
all, and as your letter in this paper of the 25th inst. 
has, so far at least remained unnoticed, I have 
undertaken the task of replying to it, and I shall 
try to make a friend of you if Ican. ‘The con- 
clusion with which you begin your letter, namely, 
that “foreigners despise Japanese ” is untenable; 
and I am sure that, after hearing what I have to 
say in rebuttal, you yourself will admit that it is 
untenable. ‘There are two possibilities. ‘Ihe first 
is that Japanese have given to foreigners good and 
sufficient cause to despise them, and then there 
would be nothing to complain ab6ut. Now this 
possibility we can at once dismiss without a word. 
The second is that the Japanese people do all in 
their power to establish intimate and cordial re- 
lations with foreigners, and that foreigners are so 
devoid of common sense and so blind to their 
own interests that they despise Japanese for the 
attempt, and I think we can dismiss this possibility 
too without further argumént., ‘The proposition 
that the power of the 2,000 or 3,000 foreigners 
who are in business in Japan, is dreaded by 
40,000,000 Japanese, who, after all, hold the purse- 
strings, and whose aggregate capital by far 
exceeds that of the handful of foreigners, I think 
is very uncomplimentary to your own country- 
men, for it means that forty or fifty thousand 
foreigners could monopolize ‘and “dictate terms 
to the trade of Japan. If this Possibility ex- 
isted the fifty thousand foreigners or two or 
three times that number would be on the spot very 
soon, not because they are particularly avaricious 
oraggressive, but because the laws of nature permit 
no vacuum, neither between matter nor betweeu 
Nations, nor can there be matter or a nation with- 
out some latent or active force. ~Hence there js 
contest and contact of opposing forces all over the 
animate and inanimate world, and the weaker 
must give way lo the stronger. ‘his is not ad- 
mitted in theory, but every day demonstrates the 
fact. But to accept as a foregone conclusion that 
the Japanese people would be the weaker side in 
the contest would be taking a gloomy view not 
Japanese merchants rather 
have the advantage of the foreigner, for a manual 


of book-keeping tells them how the foreigner con- 
ducts, and has to conduct, 
foreign Consul will tell them 
laws by which the foreigner 
circle of 


one indeed, and common sense ought to do the 


his business; every 
in special cases, the 
; is bound, so that the 
uncertainty becomes a very narrow 
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rest. The foreigner, however, as soon he steps 
over the rim of the dollar in his hands has to 
grope in the dark. He does not and cannot know 


how his Japanese customers conduct their busi- 
ness, by what rules, if any, they are bound, nor 
can be even ascertain beyond doubt who is the 
real and financially responsible head ofa firm with 
which he is dealing, and the result of any dif- 
ferences, from the want of commercial and bank- 
ruptcy laws in Japan, is a mere matter of specula- 
tion. Any Japanese, merchant or not merchant, 
against whom any one else has a claim, can go into 
Court and simply say that he is bankrupt; that 
ends the proceedings against him, and if necessary 
I can prove the fact from personal experience. 
Whoever told you that foreigners ‘studiously 
try to remain ignorant of Japanese,” told you a 
deliberate falsehood. As regards the language, 
few foreigners have the time to study it long 
enough to master it in all its intricacies, but 
most of those who have been here for a number 
of eeala pone it sufficiently well for business pur- 
oses. oreover, I am inclined to believe that, 
in business circles, there are more foreigners 
who can talk Japanese than Japanese who can 
talk English, so that the fault is rather on the 
other side, assuming that both parties take an 
equal interest in understanding one another. 


In all other respects if a foreigner, not belong- 
ing to the privileged class of government employés 
or who has not come to Japan with the avowed 
Purpose of writing the inevitable book about it, 
wants information on points that interest him, in 
nine cases out of ten his inquiries are met with 
evasions, or ignorance, sometimes real but more 
often pretended, and thus, in course of time, he 
very naturally abandons the bootless pursuit—to 
be accused of ignorance of and indifference to the 
manners, customs, likes and dislikes of the Japan- 
ese people amongst whom he lives. 


As regards the transaction of business direct 
between heads of firms, I am doing this as far my 
customers will meet me on this basis, and I am 
confident that all foreign merchants would be glad 
to do the same, for thus much lying, swindling, and 
friction would be avoided, but they can do no 
more than hold out their hand, it is for you to 
take it. Your hand will be firmly grasped in 
friendship, but as firmly to hold you to your 
agreements, and that perhaps is the reason that 
it is not very freely extended, but the remedy lies 
with you. You are welcome at our homes and 
hearths, but you, on your side, intentionally close 
your homes to us on one pretence or the other, and 
hence this one-sided hospitality is but short lived 
and ends in estrangement. 

What have you personally done to remedy the 
state of affairs you complain about, and what are 
you prepared to do further? - 

As far as I am concerned, I shall be glad to see 
you at my home on any day, except mail days, 
and have a friendly conversation with you on the 
subjects of this correspondence. 


Enclosing my card, [am dear Sir, your very truly, 


GOOD WILL. 
Tokyo, April 30th, 1889. 


THE LATE MATCH. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE “ JAPAN MAIL.” 


S1r,—Pardon me, if as owner of the pony 
Satsuma, the winner of the Ladies’ Purse on 
Saturday last, 1 object #2 ¢ofo to your remarks 
that the race was “won by a fluke,” and that such 
was “apparent to those who watched the race 
closely.’ It seems quite evident that there is not 
much difference between the ponies concerned at 
a half mile, but the defeat of Satsuma on the occa- 
sion of yesterday’s match is correctly pointed out 
in last night’s Herald as having been caused by a 
circumstance brought about by the somewhat 
hurried making of the match. If the race was 
won bya fluke as you say, how do you account 
for the fact of Chambertin’s time in the match 
being three seconds more than that of the winner 


in the race? 
Yours truly, W. BEYFUS. 


Yokohama, May 2nd, 1889. 


[We know nothing about the horses referred to in this letter, 
but we have implicit confidence in the judgment and im- 
partiality of the writer of the racing matter which appears in 
the Japan Mail, and so, we ‘understand, have the foremost 
racing men of Yokohama and Tokyo. Our representative 
on the turf has had more than thirty years intimate asso- 
ciation with racing matters, and fifteen years’ acquaintance 
with the ponies Asia. Of course we can scarcely expect 
Mr. Beyfus to agree that his pony won by a fiuke, but he surely 
does not expect to advance his case by reference (o the state- 
ment that because a pony was given a bran-mash in the morn- 
ing he was unfit to race half-a-mile at half-past five in the 
afternoon. It certainly does not require an intimate ac- 
quaintance with race-horses to know that this is an inadequate 
explanation.—Ep, 7.M.) é 


————_->—____—. 
SPegcH ar Orsu. 


(Translated from the Tokyo Press.) 


doubt, on the topic that has been suggested. I 
trust you will beac in mind that the points that I 
am about to bring to your notice are of the ut- 
most importance, and should be kept by the people 
constantly in view. Now that the Constitution has 
been promulgated, it will be of interest to discuss 
it briefly from a historical point of view, with the 
object of demonstrating that this momentous event 
is no mere fortuitous occurrence. It will not be 
necessary for us to go back a distance of hundreds 
of years; all that is required is that we should 
examine the facts connected with the grand work 
of the Restoration. This great achievement, re- 
sulting in the return of power and rule to the pro- 
per hands, was due to two causes; namely, loyally 
and foreign intercourse. The loyalty found its 
expression in a strong desire to revert to that sys- 
tem under which power was vested in the Emperor, 
while foreign intercourse operated through an earn- 
est wish to substitute for the national policy hitherto 
pursued (that of seclusion) a course aiming at the 
extension and development of our relations with 
foreign peoples. It does not concern my subject to 
discuss in detail the connection which existed be- 
tween the loyal sentiment and the Foe principle; 
that point may therefore be passed over with very 
slight remark. It will be sufficient to say that, as 
the result of the combination of the one with the 
other, public feeling ran almost unprecedently high, 
and the Tokugawa Regency at length, finding it 
impossible to stem the current, had to restore the 
reins of government to the rightful owner. As 
you are no doubt aware, the affairs of the country 
were, in the simple days of old, administered under 
the personal direction of the Emperor, by means 
of the gunz and ken systems. As time went on the 
military classes, however, acquired a hold on the 
governing power, and eventually the Court became 
a mere ornament; though the people at large, re- 
membering the facts of history, always entertained 
a hope that sooner or later the Throne should have 
its own again. Of the existence of this loyal feel- 
ing the actions of Kusunoki and Nitta (in the 
reign of the Emperor Godaigo) afford us the most 
notable examples. Their efforts, however, were 
unhappily not only defeated but in the end more 
firmly established the feudal system. ‘This page 
of our history cannot be sufficiently regretted, but 
as a matter of fact the failure of the loyalists then 
operated beneficially by stimulating to greater 
enthusiasm the’ minds of later generations. For 
long feudalism presented to its enemies a firm and 
impregnable front; but its end was surely though 
slowly approaching. ‘Towards the close of the 
‘Tokugawa. régime, the Regency found itself face 
to face with the disagreeable necessily of opening 
to foreigners the gates which for so long had been 
closed against tem; and of concluding treaties 
with some of those whom the Japanese people 
had been accustomed to despise as “ barbarians.” 
‘The unsatisfactory course pursued bythe Shogunate 
with regard to foreigners speedily evoked disap- 
probation, and as its policy went from bad to 
worse, the old loyal sentiment, which had only 
been slumbering, was at last roused into action, 
and the Restoration was accomplished. But for 
the happy development of this feeling in its 
original and true form, simultaneous with the 
vpening of the country to foreigners, in all pro- 
bability the historian of that era wauld have had 
to record a repetition of the unsuccessful attempt 
of the Genko and Kenmu periods. As matters 
turned out, however, the inherent feeling of attach- 
ment matured in time to operate, in conjunction 
with the action of the Regency in admitting 
foreigners, towards effecting the overthrow of the 
Shogunate and restoring power to the Imperial 
Court. But when this great result was achieved, 
it became evident that further attempts to main- 
tain the seclusion and isolation of the country 
from the rest of the world would be highly im- 
politic. Treaties were therefore concluded with 
our visitors, and intercourse with them was duly 
initiated. But those who had now been entrusted 
by the Emperor with the chief share in the conduct 


of public affairs were not satisfied with the restora- 
tian of power to the Throne, and the inaguration of 
treaty relations with foreign Powers. They set 


COUNT ITO ON THE CONSTI/UVTION. 


Count Ito, speaking at Otsu the other day, 
said :—Gentlemen, it is with preat satisfaction that 
[ meet you here to-day in response to your in- 
vitation. You have asked me through Governor 
Nakai to address you on the subject of the Con- 
stitution, but as I did not expect to be called on to 
speak to you, I have not had time to prepare my- 
self. As I do not wish to disappoint you, how- 
ever, I shall make some remarks, disjointed no 


rthe most important. 


themselves to the task of introducing Western 
civilization into Japan and of eliminating such 
undesirable features as became apparent by con- 
trast with the conditions of the West. They 
saw foreign Powers actively engaged in the 
rivalry of cultivating their strength and resources ; 
and they could not help asking themselves 
how Japan could hope to hold her own in 
the struggle, or maintain her independence and 
integrity so that, in common with other 
countries, she might enjoy the benefits of civiliza- 
tion and enlightenment. It was plain to them 
that if the national dignity was to be demonstrated 
in the face of the world, the national resources 
must be developed and the national power 
strengthened by some uniform process of govern- 
ment and administration. In short, then, they 
resolved to remove the chief stone in the feudal 
structure, which during hundieds of years had 
been so firmly consolidated. ‘This was accom- 
plished without the shedding of a drop of blood. 
The feudal barons, without a murmur, returned 
the control of their fiefs and retainers to the 
Throne, and thenceforward the resources of the 
nation were brought under a uniform system 
of administration. So much having been accom- 
plished, the next question was, how should these 
resources be husbanded and encouraged in their 
development. The answer plainly was, to educate 
the people with a view to their becoming factors 
in the progress of the country. ‘The happy results 
of the policy thus adopted are plainly evident at 
the present day. If we carefully regard the me- 
thod in which public education has advanced, from 
the cultivation of knowledge in connection with 
political economy, law, and kindred branches, to 
commeice, trade, and industries, and compare the 
present stale of affairs with that which existed 
some twenty years ago, we shall not exaggerate if 
we say that the country has undergone a complete 
metamorphosis. If we reflect upon the history of 
civilization in this country it will be perceived, 
I think, that while several influences have been 
at work, still the introduction of such alien 
systems as Confucianism and Buddhism, which 
were largely instrumental in elevating our people, 
and the development of such works as have con- 
duced to their welfare, have been due to the bene- 
volent guidance and encouragement of the So- 
vereign, We may therefore say with truth that the 
civilization which we now possess is a gift from the 
Throne. These facts, which are plainly apparent 
in the pages of our history, will clearly demonstrate 
to others the nature of our national life. I shall 
ow proceed to discuss the subject of the paitici- 
pation of the people in the government of the 
State. It is only by the protection of the law 
that the happiness of the nation can be promoted 
and the safety of person and property se- 
cured, and to attain these ends the people may 
elect their representatives and delegate the latter 
to deliberate on laws with a view to the pro- 
motion of their own happiness and the safeguard- 
ing of their rights. This, gentlemen, is enacted by 
the Constitution, and I think you will agree that it 
constitutes the concession to the people of a most 
represents right. Under an absolute system of 
government the Sovereign’s will is his command, 
and the Sovereign’s command at once becomes 
law. In a constitutional country, however, the 
consent of that assembly which represents the 
people must be obtained. It will be evident, how- 
ever, that as the supreme right is one and in- 
divisible, the legislative power remains in the hands 
of the Sovereign and is not bestowed on the people. 
While the supreme right extends to everything, 
and its exercise is wide and comprehensive, its 
legislative and executive functions are undoubtedly 
These are in the hands of 
the Sovereign; the rights pertaining thereto can- 
not be held in common by the Sovereign and his 
subjects; but the latter are permitted to take part 
in legislation according to the provisions of the 
Constitution. Inacountry which is under absolute 
rule the view of the Sovereign is at once law; in a 
constitutional country, on the other hand, nothing 
being law without a concurrence of views between 
the Sovereign and the people, the latter elect repre- 
sentatives to meet at an appointed place and carry 
out the view of the Sovereign, In other words, 
law in a constitutional State is the result of a 
concord of ideas between the Sovereign and the 
subject; but there can be no law when these two 
are in opposition to each other. The power of the 
National Assembly being thus of great importance, 
similarly the right to take part in its work 
of legislation is an important one and should be 
respected. Now as to the actions of the Re- 
presentative Assembly. It will be seen that the 
opinion of the Assembly must be consulted in 
framing a new law. The people of course must 
observe and obey all laws passed and enacted 
prior to the inauguration of the Diet, but if it 
should appear that such laws are enforced in a 
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with what you say upon the want of railway 
management. An instance in point which occur- 
red on Sunday morning at Otsu tunnel, may be 
cited asan example. ‘Iwo trains, both of which were 
loo long for the siding met above the tunnel. ‘The 
railway people took some time to cipher the pro- 
blem, and then concluded to break one train, as 
they had four engines on hand. A delay of half 
an hour occurred, and if the Lake Biwa steamer 
had not complacently waited, a long stay in Otsu 
would have resulted. Another matter which I 
think could easily be rectified, is that ladies can be 
protected when riding in first class carriages from 
tobacco smoke. It is not to be supposed that 
the Japanese would appreciate that ladies are 
sensitive to tobacco smoke, unless some regu- 
lation were posted in the carriages, as Japanese 
ladies themselves are accustomed to smoke. ‘Iwo 
instances occurred to my knowledge last week 
when ladies were obliged to sit in a carriage full 
of smoke, and where they had no alternative as 
there was only one first-class compartment in 
thetrain. In one case itwas several Japanese, inthe 
other, Iam sorry to say, a European, who was 
probably unaccustomed to the society of ladies, 
and yet provided with enough means to be able to 
tide first-class. “There seems to be no supervision 
by the employés of the railway over the carriages, 
or effort made by them to ascertain if people ride 
according to their tickets. It would seem that there 
certainly should be more compensation for the high 
first-class fare than the simple privilege of having 
aseata little more luxuriously upholstered than are 
the seats of second class carriages. 


Yours, &c., M. 
Yokohama, April 30th, 1889. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
—_—_—_—_—___——- 
AN AMERICAN BUDDHIST IN JAPAN. 


JAPANESE AND FOREIGNERS. 


To THR Epiror oF THE “JAPAN Matt”? 

S1r,—The letter of your correspandent * Daikoku 
Yebisu Ten”? in your issue of the 25th instant, in 
spite of some misconceptions it contains, is evi- 
dently written in a friendly spirit and deserves 
the courtesy of a reply, and if you can kindly 
grant me a little space, I shall be glad to avail 
myself of the opportunity, and address myself to 
your correspondent. ; Ss. T. 

Dear Sir,—It is unfortunately of rare occur- 
rence that Japanese gentlemen avail themselves of 
the facilities afforded them by foreign papers to 
express their opinions on matters that concern us 
all, and as your letter in this paper of the 25th inst. 
has, so far at least remained unnoticed, I have 
undertaken the task of replying to it, and I shall 
try to make a friend of you if Ican. ‘The con- 
clusion with which you begin your letter, namely, 
that “foreigners despise Japanese ” is untenable; 
and I am sure that, after hearing what I have to 
say in rebuttal, you yourself will admit that it is 
untenable. ‘There are two possibilities. Ihe first 
is that Japanese have given to foreigners good and 
sufficient cause to despise them, and then there 
would be nothing to complain about. Now this 
possibility we can at once dismiss without a word. 
The second is that the Japanese people do all in 
their power to establish intimate and cordial re- 
lations with foreigners, and that foreigners are so 
devoid of common sense and so blind to their 
own interests that they despise Japanese for the 
attempt, and [ think we can dismiss this possibility 
too without further argumént. The proposition 
that the power of the 2,000 or 3,000 foreigners 
who are in business in Japan, is dreaded by 
40,000,000 Japanese, who, after all, hold the purse- 
strings, and whose aggregate capital by far 
exceeds that of the handful of foreigners, I think 
is very uncomplimentary to your own country- 
men, for it means that forty or fifty thousand 
foreigners could monopolize and “dictate terms 
to the trade of Japan. If this Possibility ex- 
isted the fifty thousand foreigners or two or 
three times that number would be on the spot very 
soon, not because they are particularly avaricious 
or aggressive, but because the laws of nature permit 
no vacuum, neither between matter nor between 
nations, nor can there be matter or a nation with- 
out some latent or active force. "Hence there is 
contest and contact of opposing forces all over the 
animate and inanimate world, and the weaker 
must give way to the stronger. ‘This is not ad- 
mitted in theory, but every day demonstrates the 
fact. But to accept as a foregone conclusion that 
the Japanese people would be the weaker side in 
the contest would be taking a gloomy view not 
justified by facts. -Japanese merchants rather 
have the advantage of the foreigner, for a manual 
of book-keeping tells them how the foreigner con- 
ducts, and has to conduct, his business: every 
foreign Consul will tell them in special cases, the 
laws by which the foreigner is bound, so that the 
circle of uncertainty becomes a very narrow 
one indeed, and common sense ought to do the 
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BY RAIL TO KOBE. 


To THE Epitor OF THE “ JAPAN Mai.” 


Str,—Having just returned to Yokohama from 
a trip by rail to Kobe, I can agree entirely 
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rest. The foreigner, however, as soon he steps 
over the rim of the dollar in his hands has to 
grope in the dark, He does not and cannot know 
how his Japanese customers conduct their busi- 
ness, by what rules, if any, they are bound, nor 
can be even ascertain beyond doubt who is the 
real and financially responsible head of a firm with 
which he is dealing, and the result of any dif- 
ferences, from the want of commercial and bank- 
ruptcy laws in Japan, is a mere matter of specula- 
tion. Any Japanese, merchant or not merchant, 
against whom any one else has a claim, can go into 
Court and simply say that he is bankrupt; that 
ends the proceedings against him, and if necessary 
I can prove the fact from personal experience. 
Whoever told you that foreigners ‘studiously 
try to remain ignorant of Japanese,” told you a 
deliberate falsehood. As regards the language, 
few foreigners have the time to study it long 
enough to master it in all its intricacies, but 
most of those who have been here for a number 
of years speak it sufficiently well for business pur- 
poses. oreover, I am inclined to believe that, 
in business circles, there are more foreigners 
who can talk Japanese than Japanese who can 
talk English, so that the fault is rather on the 
other side, assuming that both parties take an 
equal interest in understanding one another. 


In all other respects if a foreigner, not belong- 
ing to the privileged class of government employés 
or who has not come to Japan with the avowed 
purpose of writing the inevitable book about it, 
wants information on points that interest him, in 
nine cases out of ten his inquiries are met with 
evasions, or ignorance, sometimes real but more 
often pretended, and thus, in course of time, he 
very naturally abandons the bootless pursuit—to 
be accused of ignorance of and indifference to the 
manners, customs, likes and dislikes of the Japan- 
ese people amongst whotn he lives, 


As regards the transaction of business direct 
between heads of firms, I am doing this as far my 
customers will meet me on this basis, and Iam 
confident that all foreign merchants would be glad 
to do the same, for thus much lying, swindling, and 
friction would be avoided, but they can do no 
more than hold out their hand, it is for you to 
take it. Your hand will be firmly grasped in 
friendship, but as firmly to hold you to your 
agreements, and that perhaps is the reason that 
it is not very freely extended, but the remedy lies 
with you. You are welcome at our homes and 
hearths, but you, on your side, intentionally close 
your homes to us on one pretence or the other, and 
hence this ofe-sided hospitality is but short lived 
and ends in estrangement. 

What have you personally done to remedy the 
state of affairs you complain about, and what are 
you prepared to do further? - 

As far as I am concerned, I shall be glad to see 
you at my home on any day, except mail days, 
and have a friendly conversation with you on the 
subjects of this correspondence. 


Enclosing my card, lam dear Sir, your very truly, 


GOOD WILL. 


——o___—- 
Speecu ar Orsu. 


(Translated from the Tokyo Press.) 


speak to you, 


doubt, on the topic that has been suggested. I 
trust you will bear in mind that the points that I 
am about to bring to your notice are of the ut- 


constantly in view. Now that the Constitution has 
been promulgated, it will be of interest to discuss 
it briefly from a historical point of view, with the 
object of demonstrating that this momentous event 
is No mere fortuitous occurrence. It will not be 
necessary for us to go back a distance of hundreds 
of years; all that is required is that we should 
examine the facts connected with the grand work 
of the Restoration, This great achievement, re- 
sulting in the return of power and rule to the pro- 
per hands, was due to two causes; namely, loyalty 
and foreign intercourse. ‘Ihe loyalty found its 
expression in a strong desire to revert to that sys- 
tem under which power was vested in the Emperor, 
while foreign intercourse operated through an earn- 
est wish to substitute for the national policy hitherto 
pursued (that of seclusion) a course aiming at the 
extension and development of our relations with 
foreign peoples. It does not concern my subject to 
discuss in detail the connection which existed be- 
tween the loyal sentiment and the ai principle; 
that point may therefore be passed over with very 
slight remark. It will be sufficient to say that, as 
the result of the combination of the one with the 
other, public feeling ran almost unprecedently high, 
and the Tokugawa Regency at length, finding it 
impossible to stem the current, had to restore the 
reins of government to the rightful owner. As 
you are no doubt aware, the affairs of the country 
were, in the simple days of old, administered under 
the personal direction of the Emperor, by means 
of the gun and ken systems. As time went on the 
military classes, however, acquired a hold on the 
governing power, and eventually the Court became 
a mere ornament; though the people at large, re- 
membering the facts of history, always entertained 
a hope that sooner or later the Throne should have 
its own again. Of the existence of this loyal feel- 
ing the actions of Kusunoki and Nitta (in the 
reign of the Emperor Godaigo) afford us the most 
notable examples. Their efforts, however, were 
unhappily not only defeated but in the end more 
firmly established the feudal system. This page 
of our history cannot be sufficiently regretted, but 
as a matter of fact the failure of the loyalists then 
operated beneficially by stimulating to greater 
enthusiasm the minds of later generations, For 
long feudalism presented to its enemies a firm and 
impregnable front; but its end was surely though 
slowly approaching. ‘Towards the close of the 
Tokugawa. régime, the Regency found itself face 
to face with the disagreeable necessity of opening 
to foreigners the gates which for so long had been 
closed against them; and of concluding treaties 
with some of those whom the Japanese people 
had been accustomed to despise as “ barbarians.” 
‘The unsatisfactory course pursued bythe Shogunate 
with regard to foreigners speedily evoked disap- 
probation, and as its policy went from bad to 
worse, the old loyal sentiment, which had only 
been slumbering, was at last roused into action, 
and the Restoration was accomplished. But for 
the happy development of this feeling. in its 
original and true form, simultaneous with the 
opening of the country to foreigners, in all pro- 
bability the historian of that era wauld have had 
to record a repetition of the unsuccessful attempt 
of the Genko and Kenmu periods. As matters 
turned out, however, the inherent feeling of attach- 
ment matured in time to operate, in conjunction 
with the action of the Regency in admitting 
foreigners, towards effecting the overthrow of the 
Shogunate and restoring power to the Imperial 
Court. But when this great result was achieved, 
it became evident that further attempts to main- 
tain the seclusion and isolation of the country 
from the restof the world would be highly im- 
politic. Treaties were therefore concluded with 
our visitors, and intercourse with them was duly 
initiated. But those who had now been entrusted 

the Emperor with the chief share in the conduct 


Tokyo, April 3oth, 1889. 


THE LATE MATCH. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE “ JAPAN MAIL.” 


Si1r,—Pardon me, if as owner of the pony 
Satsuma, the winner of the Ladies’ Purse on 
Saturday last, I object #2 tofo to your remarks 
that the race was ‘won by a fluke,” and that such 
was “apparent to those who watched the race 
closely.’ It seems quite evident that there is not 
much difference between the ponies concerned at 
a half mile, but the defeat of Satsuma on the occa- 
sion of yesterday’s match is correctly pointed out 
in last night’s Herald as having been caused by a 
circumstance brought about by the somewhat 
hurried making of the match. If the race was 
won by a fluke as you say, how do you account 
for the fact of Chambertin’s time in the match 
being three seconds more than that of the winner 


in the race? ; 
Yours truly, W. BEYFUS. 


Yokohama, May and, 1889. 


‘We know nothing about the horses referred to in this letter, 

f but we have implicit confidence in the judgment and im- 
partiality of the writer of the racing matter which appears in 
the Japan Mail, and so, we ‘understand, have the foremost 
racing men of Yokohama and Tokyo. Our representative 
on the turf has had more than thirty years intimate asso- 
ciation with racing matters, and fifteen years’ acquaintance 
with the ponies Asia. Of course we can scarcely expect 
Mr. Beyfus to agree that his pony won by a fluke, but he surely 
does not expect to advance his case by reference to the state- 
ment that because a pony was given a bran-mash in the morn- 
ing he was unfit to race half-a-mile at half-past five in the 
afternoon. It certainly does not require an intimate ac- 
quaintance with race-hofses to know that this is an inadequate 
explanation.—Ep, 7.M.] 


COUNT ITO ON THE CONSTI/UTION. 


Count Ito, speaking at Otsu the other day, 
said :—Gentlemen, it is with preat satisfaction that 
[ meet you here to-day in response to your in. 
vitation. You have asked me through Governor 
Nakai to address you on the subject of the Con- 
stitution, but as I did not expect to be called on to 
I have not had time to prepare my- 
self. As I do not wish to disappoint you, how- 
ever, I shall make some remarks, disjointed no 


most importance, and should be kept by the people 


‘the most important, 


b 

al public affairs were not satisfied with the restora- 
tian of power to the Throne, and the inaguration of 
treaty relations with foreign Powers. They set 


themselves to the task of introducing Western 
civilization into Japan and of eliminating such 
undesirable features as became apparent by con- 
trast with the conditions of the West. They 
saw foreign Powers actively engaged in the 
rivalry of cultivating their strength and resources ; 
and they could not help asking themselves 
how Japan could hope to hold her own in 
the struggle, or maintain her independence and 
integrity so that, in common with other 
countries, she might enjoy the benefits of civiliza- 
tion and enlightenment. It was plain to them 
that if the national dignity was to be demonstrated 
in the face of the world, the national resources 
must be developed and the national power 
strengthened by some uniform process of govern- 
ment and administration. In short, then, they 
resolved to remove the chief stone in the feudal 
structure, which during hundieds of years had 
been so firmly consolidated. ‘This was accom- 
plished without the shedding of a drop of blood. 
The feudal barons, without a murmur, returned 
the control of their fiefs and retainers to the 
Throne, and thenceforward the resources of the 
nation were brought under a uniform system 
of administration. So much having been accom- 
plished, the next question was, how should these 
resources be husbanded and encouraged in their 
development. ‘The answer plainly was, to educate 
the people with a view to their becoming factors 
in the progress of the country. ‘The happy results 
of the policy thus adopted are plainly evident at 
the present day. If we carefully regard the me- 
thod in which public education has advanced, from 
the cultivation of knowledge in connection with 
political economy, law, and kindred branches, to 
commerce, trade, and industries, and compare the 
present state of affairs with that which existed 
some twenty years ago, we shall not exaggerate if 
we say that the country has undergone a complete 
metamorphosis. If we reflect upon the history of 
civilization in this country it will be perceived, 
T think, that while several influences have been 
at work, still the introduction of such alien 
systems as Confucianism and Buddhism, which 
were largely instrumental in elevating our people, 
and the development of such works as have con- 
duced to their welfare, have been due to the bene- 
volent guidance and encouragement of the So- 
vereign. We may therefore say with truth that the 
civilization which we now possess is a gift from the 
‘Throne, | These facts, which are plainly apparent 
in the pages of our history, will clearly demonstrate 
to others the nature of our national life. I shall 
now proceed to discuss the subject of the partici- 
pation of the people in the government of the 
State. It is only by the protection of the law 
that the happiness of the nation can be promoted 
and the safety of person and property se- 
cured, and to attain these ends the people may 
elect their representatives and delegate the latter 
to deliberate on laws with a view to the pro- 
motion of their own happiness and the safeguard- 
ing of their rights. This, gentlemen, is enacted by 
the Constitution, and I think you will agree that it 
constitutes the concession to the people of a most 
represents right. Under an absolute system of 
government the Sovereign’s will is his command, 
and the Sovereign’s command at once becomes 
law. In a constitutional country, however, the 
consent of that assembly which represents the 
people must be obtained. It will be evident, how- 
ever, that as the supreme right is one and in- 
divisible, the legislative power remains in the hands 
of the Sovereign and is not bestowed on the people. 
While the supreme right extends to everything, 
and its exercise is wide and comprehensive, its 
legislative and executive functions are undoubtedly 
These are in the hands of 
the Sovereign; the rights pertaining thereto can- 
not be held in common by the Sovereign and his 
subjects; but the latter are permitted to take part 
in legislation according to the provisions of the 
Constitution. Inacountry which is under absolute 
rule the view of the Sovereign is at once law; in a 
constitutional country, on the other hand, nothing 
being law without a concurrence of views between 
the Sovereign and the people, the latter elect repre- 
sentatives to meet at an appointed place and carry 
out the view of the Sovereign. In other words, 
law in a constitutional State is the result of a 
concord of ideas between the Sovereign and the 
subject; but there can be no law when these two 
are in opposition to each other. The power of the 
National Assembly being thus of great importance, 
similarly the right to take part in its work 
of legislation is an important one and should be 
respected. Now as to the actions of the Re- 
presentative Assembly. It will be seen that the 
opinion of the Assembly must be consulted in 
framing a new law. The people of course must 
observe and obey all laws passed and enacted 
prior to the inauguration of the Diet, but if it 
should appear that such laws are enforced in a 
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manner opposed to the object for which they 
were framed, the people may demand that 
they be properly put into practice. As the en- 
actment of future laws, then, will depend 
upon the approval of the Diet, the latter may phi- 
losophically be regarded as assisting in the exercise 
of the tight of sovereignty. Hence the term 
“consent”? (Kyosan) which appears in the Con- 
stitution. There may possibly be not a few mem- 
bers of the public who have entertained the erro- 
neous idea that the so-termed representatives will 
carry on the administration of the State, To 
these it must be stated that the Assembly is purely 
a body to deliberate on laws and to supervise ad- 
ministrative affairs, but not toadminister the affairs 
of State. In the Constitution there are provisions 
setting forth clearly the duties and operations of the 
Assembly, buton that matter [have already touched 
incidentally. If we trace back to its origin the prin- 
ciple of a representative body, we find that it first 
manifested itself among an ancient German people. 
It has been, and still is indeed, affirmed that it is a 
growth of the English people, but it is not so in 
fact, for in an old German law, that in the levying 
of a tax the taxpayer should be consulted, we find 
the germ of the popular representative principle. 
The system prevailing in England must be an 
offshoot from the seedling that appeared in Ger- 
many, and from which the principle developed 
largely in later times in the west of Europe, 
though it never gained a hold in the central and 
eastern divisions. ‘Till about a century ago it was 
held that representative bodies should have a 
monopoly of the legislative right, and the theory 
of thus dividing the supreme right found much 
favour. But’ this conclusion has been held to be 
illogical by modern scholars. They say the State 
is like a human body. Just as one brain controls 
the diverse actions of the limbs and other parts, 
so should one supreme power superintend and 
control all the other members of a nation, though 
such members may play various parts in the 
whole. ‘This view is perhaps in its turn a litde 
antiquated, butit is sufficient to show the absurdity 
of the  Lripartite theory” which maintains that the 
representative body should monopolize the right 
of legislation. If we remember that the lepislative 
rightis a partof the supreme prerogative, and that 
the latter is the sole possession of the Emperor, it 
will be apparent that no such monopoly is possible. 
But the Sovereign may permit the representative 
body to take part in the process of practically ap- 
plying the legislative right. Since the “ Tripartite” 
theory lost favour it has come to be recognized 
that the supreme right must be vested in one person 
and be indivisible. ‘The representative body is not 
only to be permitted to participate in legislation ; it 
will also be allowed to take part in other equally 
important matters, as for example, finance. In 
every country where there is a representative body, 
the national finances, that is the estimates of in- 
come and expenditure, are laid before that bedy 
for deliberation. It was at one time held in 
Europe that the estimates were in reality a law, 
and although such a theory is now untenable, still 
it may be taken as indicating the important pact 
that finance plays in relation to the work of legis- 
lation. In this process the representative body is 
within certain limits permitted to participate. 
‘The rights of the Assembly may be divided into 
three sections by way of illustration; (1) in order 
lo its enactment every new law must pass under 
the deliberation of the Assembly; (2) its decision 
must be obtained in reference to financial ques- 
tions pertaining to the national revenue and ex- 
penditure—in other words it must be consulted 
as to the method and process of ‘levying any 
new tax necessary to supply the needs of 
the ‘Treasury, or of raising a national loan, 
for the obligation of repayment in the latter 
case reverts to the Treasury, or—which amounts 
to the same thing—is included in the burdens 
of the people; (3) whenever administrative 
measures involve harsh or illegal treatment of 
the people, the Assembly is entitled to demand 
redress. Such demand, however, is not to be 
made by any individual but must come from the 
whole body, and the procedure to be followed is to 
address the views of the Assembly by petition or 
memorial to the Emperor. The Assembly is thus 
practically unhampered in the exercise of the 
last mentioned vight. If we look back along 
the history of the world to the origin of the 
representative body, we shall find that the prin- 
ciple has undergone an extraordinary degree 
of development. At the Restoration the institu- 
lion, then well grown in Europe, was by an en- 
Jargement and extension of the scope of our 
national policy adopted in Japan. Now, by care- 
fully adapting the principle to our national 
characteristics, manners, and customs, and by 
retaining what is excellent and discarding faults, 
we are about to pul into practice a system of con- 
stitutional politics that is without rival in the East. 


And this leads us not unnaturally to discuss briefly 
the English Constitution, which in many quarters 
has been thought worthy of imitation. [- 
however, speak solely of the difference in the 
history and evolution of the two Constitutions, 
and shall not attempt to define their relative 
merits. 
stitution, and you must bear in mind how the Eng- 
lish people obtained the so-called Great Charter. 
The nobles of England, as you no doubt are 
aware, not only form a large section of the popu- 


I shall, 


In England there is no codified con- 


lation, but they were, and are still, powerful. “The 
sovereign of that day, having engaged in unneces- 
sary warfare with a foreign country, levied heavy 
burdens on the people, which policy led to much 
discontent. ,But the complaints were not confined 
to the mass of the people; the nobles were also 
angered by the monarch’s actions and refused to 
obey his commands. Eventually they combined 
and required him to sign the Magna Charta ; le at 
first refused but was at length compelled by force 
to comply. You will see then that while it Is quite 
true that the King had oppressed the people, as 
a matter of fact this Magna Charta pledge was 
extorted from him by the nobles at the point of 
the sword. ‘The case of Japan is totally different. 
The most cordial relations prevail between the 
Throne and the people while our Constitution 
is granted. ‘Lhe position of our Court cannot 
be at all compared with that of England when 


Magna Charta was granted, for we know 
that our Imperial House has a single aim 
to the welfare and happiness of the nation, Not 


only were there no such discontented barons in 
this country, but our feudal fords, great and small, 
joined in requesting the Crown to take back the 
military and political rights which for centuries 
they had enjoyed. Could any two things be more 
radically different than the origins of the English 
and Japanese Constitutions ? If the English people 
felicitate themselves on the influence exercised 
in promoting and developing the national welfare 
and interest, by a Charter given under such omi- 
nous circumstances as was theirs, how much more 
should we congratulate ourselves on having received 
from our benevolent Sovereign, under the most 
happy and peaceful auspices, the Constitution of 
the Japanese Empire! Moreover, the English after 
dethroning the king required his successor to sign 
the Declaration of Rights. It will be seen, then, 
that to attempt imitation without heed to these 
historical facts would be a grave error. I can see 
no reason why our country, either now or in the 
future, should follow the example of Eugland. 
These facts can be easily investigated by the 
merest schoolboy, and I need not dwell further on 
them, ‘The course which lies now before the Japa- 
nese Empire is plain. Both ruler and ruled should 
apply their efforts smoothly and harmoniously to 
preserve tranquillity; to elevate the stalus of the 
people; to secure the rights and promote the wel- 
fare of each individual; and finally, by manifesting 
abroad the dignity and power of Japan, tosecure and 
maintain her integrity and independence. The 
valuable rights that [have described to you have 
been bestowed by the Constitution with a view to 
consolidating the foundation and elevating the posi- 
Uon of our country. ‘To this end, while discussion 
on points involving national interests is allowable 
nay necessary, rivalry in efforts to promote the 
progress of the empire should go hand in hand with 
public order and tranquillity. The great end that 
we have in view must be attained by the cdopera- 
tion of Sovereign and people ; the.promotion of the 
national welfare is impossible without a peaceful 
and orderly condition of society. Itis not so easy 
as theoretically it may be imagined, to destroy that 
which has been existing and to satisfactorily con- 
struct something else to take its place. Rarely do 
destruction and construction proceed successfully 
together. We, who have been privileged to live in 
this happy and auspicious time, have the earnest 
hope and desire that after the Constitution is put 
into force, the relations between the Sovereign and 
the people will become more and more intimate 
and trustful; that the political life of the nation 
will move along smoothly and peacefully, and that 
boundless peace and prosperity will be the lot of 
our country, 


To rug Dear.—A Person cured of Deafness and 
noises in the head of 23 years standing by a simple 
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LECTURE BEFORE THE ENGLISH 
LAW SCHOOL. 
oe Sg 

ConsuLs: THEIR ORIGIN AND HISTORY, AND 
THEIR PRESENT POSITION AND JURISDICTION IN 
EvrorE aND AMERICA AND IN ORIENTAL 
CountTRIES. 


Mr. Montague Kirkwood, upon the invitation of 
the President and Directors, delivered the follow- 
ing lecture, the first of a series of three, before the 
English Law School, on the 12th instant :— 

His next lecture is, we understand, fixed for the 
1oth May. 

Mr. KirKwoop said :—The subject I have taken 
for my address is one that it appeared to me might be 
of general interest to you as students of this school, 
apart from its more special bearings. Many of you 
no doubt will at some time in your career travel or 
teside in foreign countries, and whilst so doing 
will almost certainly be brought in contact with 
the Consuls of your own country accredited abroad, 
for wherever navigation and commerce has suc- 
cessfully penetrated. there will Consuls be found ; 
whilst many others of you, either in the exercise of 
your profession, if lawyers, or in the pursuit of 
other callings, will not improbably be brought into 
contact with Consuls of Foreign Powers accredited 
to this country. For these some knowledge of the 
present position of Consuls and the jurisdiction 
they exercise will be of practical utility; but for 
every one of you, owing to the extraterritorial pri- 
vilepes enjoyed in this country in the past and in 
the present by the sifljects of the ‘Treaty Powers, 
owing to the question of Treaty Revision now 
pending and which is so intimately connected with 
those privileges, and owing also to the extrater- 
ritorial privileges enjoyed by the subjects of this 
Empire in the neighbouring countries of China and 
Korea, the history of the institution, and more par- 
ticularly in its relation to what jutists were wont to 
call ‘uncivilized countries,” but-which should be 
more fitly characterized by the term = ‘non- 
Christian” countries, should be of general and 
even political interest. For these teasons, I 
trust that I may be able to occupy your attention, 
and that you will not find the survey of an institu- 
tion, which has done more than any other to de- 
velope commerce and commercial enterprise quite 
as “dry,” as a technical dissertation on some 
abstract legal principle: I propose to treat the 
subject under three headings :—1. A brief account 
of the origin of Consuls and of their jurisdic- 
tion; 2. The legal status or position of Consuls 
and their jurisdiction in Christian countries; 
3. The legal status or position of Consuls and 
their jurisdiction in non-Christian countries and 
more particularly in Turkey, China, and Japan. Of 
these three headings I shall only deal with the first 
to:day. Itis not necessary for our present purposes 
to investigate deeply whether in the commercial 
customs of Greece and Rome, or in the juris- 
prudence of those counties, there was any- 
thing that closely resembles the Consular office 
and jurisdiction of modern times. Some writers 
have endeavoured to do so and pretend to trace 
the origin of the Consular office to the Tpokevor 
of the Greeks. But the Hpokevoc were almost 
always citizens of the State where they resided, 
whilst their functions may be briefly described 
as having been threefold: 1. They advised and 
watched over the interests of traders and other 
nationals of the country they represented, and in 
the case of the death of any such person they took 
charge of his effects and notified the State they 
represented thereof; 2. They were the political 
agents of the State that appointed them, and were 
bound to watch over its interests in so far as was 
not inconsistent with their allegiance to their own 
country; 3. They were the means by which the 
State they represented gave its support to the 
political party that they favoured in their own 
country. Such duties, with the exception of those 
first mentioned, have, you will at once see, but 
little in common with those of the Consular office 
of modern times, but partake much more of those 
of a diplomatic or political agent. Pardessus, one 
of the most erudite and famous of commercial law 
historians, traces the true origin of the office of 
Consul (I am speaking now of the office not of the 
name) to quile a different source, and his view is 
generally favoured by modern writers on’ Inter- 
national Law. It was, he says, from the Mussul- 
man rulers of Palestine and Syria.so far back as 
the beginning of the goth century that this institu- 
tion took its rise, not directly it is true or as of 
right, but through concessions and_ privileges 
granted to the Frankish residents, whose commer- 
cial pursuits led them to settle in large numbers 
in the maritime towns of those countries, and whpse 
presence and enterprise were of such material ad- 
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vantage to their rulers. These concessions, which 
conferred on foreigners the privilege of being 
tried, during their stay in those ports, by their own 
magistrates, were restricted in their early stage to 
disputes in which both plaintiff and defendant 
were of the saine nationality. In this form, and 
as an institution for the protection of traders of a 
foreign nationality, it was only the repetition of an 
institution of great antiquity of which traces are to 
be found in Egypt so far back as the 6th century 
before the Cliistian era, or about 2,400 years ago. 
The Greek merchants who then traded in the port 
of Neucratis lived in a separate quarter, where 
their magistrates ‘were authorized by the King 
Amasis to exercise jurisdiction over their own 
nationals according to their own laws; and it was 
that same system of foreign quarters reproduced 
in the ports of Syria and Palestine that may be 
said to mark the first period of judicial extra- 
territoriality enjoyed by European merchants in 
the East, and to which is to be traced the true, 
origin of the office and jurisdiction of Consul. 
The second period may be said to commence 
with the crusades, when the judges of special 
Courts, established for foreigners in the ports 
of Syria in consequence of the increasing popu- 
lation of persons of foreign nationality not domi- 
ciled in the country, took upon themselves to 
extend their jurisdiction to actions in which the 
plaintiff was of nationality different to that of the 
defendant. In so doing they applied a principle, 
which had for long been recognized and acted on 
by the territorial courts of Western countries, a 
principle with which you are well acquainted ; 
actor sequitur forum ret. Such a state of affairs, 
however, gave rise to so much trouble and to such 
conflicts of jurisdiction that the Latin Kings of 
Jerusalem were obliged to, try and get over the 
difficulty and in order to do so they organized 
mixed courts. These courts were of two kinds; 
the one to try maritime cases and the other to try 
commercial cases arising between foreigners, or 
between foreigners when defendants and the 
natives of the country. The first description of 
courts were called Chain Courts, a name given 
them because the entry of every sea porl was 
closed by a chain; while the other desctiption 
were called Bazaar Courts, because traders gene- 
rally conducted their business in public marts 
or bazaars. These courts had a special and 
peculiar organization ; an official appointed by the 
King presided at their sittings and he had six as- 
sessors ; four being natives of the country, and two 
being foreigners. As a result of the satisfactory 
warking of this system and of the rapid extension 
of trade we find that in the 13th century similar in- 
stitutions were introduced beyond the limits of the 
Mediterranean and into many ports of the north of 
Europe. The Staple Courts in England presided 
over by a Judge assisted by a jury of twelve, six of 
them being nationals and six foreigners, no doubt 
owed their origin to this early system. In Courts 
so constituted equity and commercial usage were 
obviously more observed than the letter of any 
particular law, and the hardship of the principle 
of applying the law of the defendant, of which the 
plaintiff was in most cases probably quite ignorant, 
was obviated. This judicial system in Syria, 
which was the result of the crusades, did not last 
long owing to the victories of the Sultan Saladin. 
But the intolerance of the Mahomedan religion 
still needed that concessions should be made to the 
requirements of internafional commerce, and 
to this no objection was raised. Indeed the 
Arab Khalifs had already in the ports of the 
Levant been in the habit of allowing excep- 
tional jurisdiction to Christian traders. The 
Mussulmen Arabs were no doubt themselves great 
traders and in making such concessions their 
rulers expected like concessions in the countries 
with which their nationals traded. As proof of 
this may be mentioned the fact that the Arabs 
established in Canton in the ninth century ob- 
tained from the Emperor of China the privilege of 
being under the jurisdiction.of a Khadi elected by 
themselves. This is probably the first trace of 
Consular or Extvaterritorial jurisdiction in the Far 
East, and if so its origin is certainly peculiar. 
This interesting historical fact is mentioned in a 
manuscript preserved in the National Library at 
Paris and written by a famous Arab writer, Ali 
Abdul Hassan Masud who died in a.p. 956. So 
soon as Saladin had conquered Egypt, the several 
Italian Republics endeavoured in the beginning of 
the rgth century to enter into intimate trade re- 
lations with that country, and Egypt may be said 
to have been the place where the modern system of 
Consular. Courts, such as we understand it, was 
originated. It was then that the period of capi- 
tulations began. Among the earliest of these were 
the capitulations granted by Saladin to the Re- 
public of Pisa. The period of capitulations may 
be divided into an earlier and a later period. 
In the earlier period the capitulations took the 


form of letters patent granted by the Arab Sultans 
to Christians ; in the latter period the capitulations 
tock the form of international agreements and 
were binding as such. ‘This latter period dates 
from the taking of Constantinople by the Turks, 
followed by the Treaty entered into between the 
Sultan Mahomed II. and the Republic of Venice 
in 1453. In that treaty there was no mention by 
name of * Consuls,” but it was provided that a 
foreign official should have the right to rule civilly 
and administer justice as regarded the Venetians. 
The term ‘ Consul,” however, although not used 
in that treaty, had been frequently employed in 
previous capitulations. It would seem that the 
first magistrates called Consuls with judicial 
power ate to be traced to the middle of 
the rath century, whem maritime commerce 
between the ports of the West and those of. 
the Levant was rapidly increasing. ‘There was 
then acustom established that every ship trading 
with a non-Christian country had on board a ma- 
gistrate with control over the traders, pilgrims, and 
crew during the voyage. This magistrate, who 
was called Consul,” had civil jurisdiction in all 
matters concerning the above persons during the 
voyage out and back, and over like matters con- 
cerning persons belonging to the ship during its 
stay in foreign ports, In the early system of 
courts copied from the Chain and Bazaar Courts 
to which I have above alluded, it was usual for the 
presiding magistrate, although officially appointed, 
to be annually elected by the foreign traders in 
each great commercial city, but as commerce in- 
creased these local institutions for the determining 
of disputes between traders of different nationali- 
ties were found inadequate and fell into disuse, 
and the functions of magistrates fell into the 
hands of officers appointed no longer by the re- 
sident foreign traders but by the different foreign 
States to watch over the interests of their own 
nationals trading in those ports and exercise 
jurisdiction overthem. To these magistrates were 
given the name of Consul. ‘The office and juris- 
diction of the Consul as existing in the middle 
ages, and as now known to us, would therefore seem 
traceable to a different source than the name of 
that official, the one taking its origin from the 
magistrate exercising a kind of extraterritorial 
jurisdiction over foreigners trading in Eastern coun- 
tries, the other from the magistrate exercising juris- 
diction on board ships trading with those countries. 
At the time of these first appointments of Consul 
by Foreiyn States to others there were no Re- 
sident ambassadors or diplomatic 1epresentatives, 
and special embassies were tare. The Consuls, 
therefore, at this time, as a necessary complement 
and guarantee of their other functions, enjoyed 
the full privileges of the gus gentium and all the 
immunities which ambassadors now enjoy. The 
middle of the 17th century, however, saw a great 
change in the whole condition of international 
commeice and international intercourse generally. 
And let me here quote Phillimore. He says ‘ About 
this time, #.e. abont the middle of the 17th cen- 
tury, permanent and perpetual legations had 
become a part of the received law of Europe; 
the idea of national independence, moreover, had 
taken deep root, and the extraterritorial jurisdic- 
tion, both criminal and civil, of the Consuls was 
quite at variance with this principle; at the same 
time the general refinement of manners and the 
improvement of Municipal Law rendered it less 
necessary, and throughout Christian Europe this 
jurisdiction passed into the brands of the territorial 
authorities. “The medizeval institution of Consular 
jurisdiction under the influence of these causes 
entirely changed its condition and character, and 
shrank into a general vigilance of the Consul over 
the interests of the shipping and navigation of 
his nation, and into a kind of authority, not very 
accurately defined, over the members of it ata 
particular locality.” This is, roughly speaking, the 
position which in Christian countries the Consulate 
has occupied from that time up to the present 
day. In non-Christian countries, however, Con- 
suls retained by virtue of express stipulation in 
Treaties and capitulations those special immuni- 
lies, and privileges, as well as the special preroga- 
tive of jurisdiction, with which they were formerly 
clothed. But although the Consuls in such coun- 
tries had only jurisdiction over their own na- 
tionals, the practice grew up by degrees, as it had 
done before in the early times I mentioned, that in 
disputes between foreigners of different national- 
ities, the Consul of the Defendant exercised juris- 
diction. Such practice was quile in excess of the pri- 
vileges conferred by the treaties or capitulations, for 
these only provided for the jurisdiction by each State 
over disputes arising between its own subjects; the 
only exception being when they sued or were sued 
by a subject of the country in which they resided. 
There was absolutely no provision for the trial of 
disputes arising between foreigners of different 
nationalities. These treaties and capitulations 


about the most-favoured-nation clause. 


of other Treaty Powers. 


were based on the fundamental principle that 
the subjects of each Christian State were only 
subject to the judicial laws and to the courts of 
their own country or of the Government under 
whose protection they were placed. ‘he only 
exception to this rule was, as I have said, where 
the subjects of the country were themselves 
patties, and for such cases Mixed Courts were pro- 
vided. The Mussulmen Governments, however, 
quietly acquiesced in this assumption of jurisdic- 
lon, and never insisted on their territorial sove- 
reign power to Lry cases arising between subjects of 
different Christian States. ‘They probably indeed 
considered disputes between non-Mussalmen fo- 
reigners as too unclean to touch. Such, then, was 
the jurisdiction exercised by Christian States in 
Turkey under the treaties and capitulations, and is 
sull so exercised to-day. ‘Ihe same state of affairs 
was we find imposed on China and Japan. ‘ Im- 
posed ’’ is the term that has been used by Professor 
Hornung, a jurist of European reputation, and 
it seems to me that he has good grounds for 
applying it. In the case of Turkey the capitula- 
tions were voluntary; in the case of China and 
Japan they were obtained by ‘Treaties entered 
into under conditions which can hardly be said to 
have constituted these privileges a free gift. In 
China and in Japan, as in Turkey, no objection 
was made to this custom of the Consul of the de- 
fendant exercising jurisdiction in disputes arising 
between foreigners of different nationalities, al- 
though the ‘lreaties conferred no such privilege. 
[ am not aware whether such custom has been 
formally recognized in China or not (so far as 
T know it has not) but it was not, I believe, 
formally recognized in Japan until the year 1869, 
the date of the Austro-Hungarian Treaty. By 
that ‘Treaty it was provided that the Japanese 
Government should not interfere in any questions 
which might arise between Austro-Hungarian sub- 


jects and the shjects of any other Treaty Power. 


Although the custom which arrogated a privilege 
that had not been conferred may therefore be said 
to have been recognized by Japan by this Treaty ; 


a principle of far greater importance was then re- 
cognized by Austro-Hungary. 


She recognized 
that up till then Japan had had the inherent 
sovereign right of jurisdiction over all such dis- 
putes; she also recognized that in the future Japan 


had such right of jurisdiction over all disputes 
arising between Austro-Hungarian subjects and 
the subjects of any country that was not a 


You have heard a good deal lately 
wing 
to this clause,.the other Powers no doubt now con- 
sider that the Japanese Government is by this 
Treaty precluded from interfering in disputes 
between their respective subjects and the subjects 
Although Japan has 
therefore waived her right to exercise jurisdiction 
in disputes arising between the subjects of the 
different ‘Treaty Powers, you will hardly believe 
it possible, but it is the fact, that no international 
agreement Or arrangement between those Powers 
has been come to for the trial of such disputes. As 
a modus vivendi and in order to prevent the terri- 
torial authorities from interfering, the principle of 
actor sequitur forum rei had by custom been 
followed in China and in Japan prior to 1869 as it 
had been in Turkey, and no alteration in that 


Treaty Power. 


custom has been made as a consequence of the 


Treaty referred to. With what unjust and ludi- 


crous results this custom has been and is being acted 
on I shall point out when we come to consider the 
present position and jurisdiction of Consuls in 
non-Christian countries. 


LECTURE AT THE ENGLISH LAW- 


SCHOOL. 
—_@—__—_ 
On THE Stupy oF EvRopPRAN LITERATURE. 


The following lecture was delivered by Mr. B. 
H. Chamberlain at the English Law School, ‘Téky6, 
on Friday, the roth instant :— 


About two years ago, as I was sitting in my 
study one day, correcting proofs for the printer, 
the bell rang, and an amiable-looking old gentle- 
man was ushered in. He was a Shinto priest, a 
poet and grammarian of the old school, who, hav- 
ing heard of meas a foreigner interested in Japan- 
ese matters, felt curious to see me, and had gone 
to the trouble of obtaining a letter of introduction. 
Of course I was delighted to make his acquaint- 
ance,—he was so courteous, so well-informed in 
his own special line, such an interesting relic of a 
state of things that is rapidly passing away. We 
talked of olden times, or rather he talked while I 
listened; and gradually he passed on to art and 
literature, to the Genji” and other romances of 
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the Middle Ages, and more especially to poetry. 
At last he said, half smiling half sighing :—* You 
must excuse me, Sir. Jama foolish old man. I 
cannot help loving literature. But of course I 
know that literature, and especially poetry, are 
useless things, which Europeans naturally despise. 
I know that, if we Japanese want to become 
properly civilised, we must throw away literature, 
and devote ourselves exclusively to railways and 
telegraphs, as Europeans do."—-7hrow away lite- 
vature, and devote ourselves exclusively to ratl- 
ways and telegraphs, as Europeans do! Good 
heavens! thought I. And I was about to argue 
the point with him, when his grey hairs and his 
old-world manners reminded me that there would 
be little use in such a discussion. So, after many 
bows and pretty speeches, off he went, and doubt- 
less, if yet alive, he still holds to his opinion that 
literature is considered by us Europeans the foible 
of an exploded semi-barbarism. 


Now, gentlemen, you are. not Shint6 priests, 
neither are you old. Favoured in this by fate, you 
were born late enough, not only to witness, but to 
profit by, the reforms which the glorious Meiji era 
has ushered in. Europe and America ate, so to 
speak, your second fatherland. The raison d’étre 
of this very institution, under whose roof we meet 
to-day, is the study of the most widely spoken of 
European languages. You should therefore, it 
may be presumed, run no danger of under- 
rating the importance of the literary and in- 
tellectual side of Western civilsation. Yours is 
not so much a danger as a difficulty,—I should 
rather say two difficulties, first the difficulty of 
comprehension, and secondly that peculiar diffi- 
culty which is known by the name of ‘the em- 
barrassment of choice.’ What books are you to 
buy? How are you to understand them when 
bought? ‘Those are the questions. The second 
question is of course partly answered by reference 
to the grammar and the dictionary. A more 
effectual help still is a good teacher. But if we go 
to the root of the matter, we shall find that the two 
questions, and the answers to them, are closely 
related to each other. Indeed, why is it that an 
English boy of twelve can practically understand 
any book in the language, provided it be nota 
technical one? He certainly does not know all 
the words in the language. I myself do not know 
half the words that crowd our English dictionaries; 
and probably there are many thousands of English 
words unknown to men with much better claims to 
English scholarship than [have. “The reason why 
the English boy of twelve understands any book 
that is put into his hands, is because he knows all 
the usual words aud the uszal allusions. He has 
réad the Bible over and over again, he has had 
Lsop’s fables dinned into his ears, he has com- 
mittted Gray’s ‘ Elegy” to memory as a holiday 
task, and the “Deserted Village,” and perhaps 
Milton’s ‘ Allegro’? and “ Penseroso,’’ not to 
mention such easier pieces as ‘‘ We are Seven,” 
the ‘ Wreck of the Hesperus,” and so on, which he 
learnt at his mother’s knee, together with the 
nursery ditties, and the patriotic songs, and songs 
of other kinds, which float, so to speak, in the air, 
and are picked up one knows not how. If, there- 
fore, the book he is reading mentions ‘sour 
grapes,” or ‘ Platonic affection,” or “ Jacob’s 
ladder,” or “sitting at the feet of Gamaliel,”’ he 
knows instantly what is meant. He can gress 
pretty well at the meaning even of such more 
difficult, phrases as “mute, inglorious Miltons,” 
“the sweet uses of adversity,”’ ‘more honoured 
in the breach than the observance,” etc., etc. 
{7 cannot stop to comment on these allusions. 
If you do not understand them all, ask your 
teacher to morrow.] ‘Vhus unconsciously does 
an English boy absorb,—not indeed that gi- 
pantic corpus vile of philological and lexicogra- 
phical research, the English “language,—but the 
practically useful portion of the English lan- 
guage, namely, somé four or five thousand 
words, arranged for the most part in set phrases 
which usage has sanctioned. Heappropriates trains 
of thought at the same time that he absorbs idioms. 
He unconsciously becomes a miniature ency- 
clopzdia of reference and allusions, not indeed 
that he can give chapter and verse for each, but he 
can see the bearing of all the more common ones. 
Well, what the young Englishman does in the 
seven years between the ages of five and twelve, 
you surely can do in the ten years between the 
ages of ten and twenty. ‘The average English lad 
is not quicker of perception than the averaye Japa- 
nese lad, nor has he a better memory. Moreover, 
his attention is quite as much distracted by all sorts 
of other objects of study as is the attention of his 
Japanese contemporary. The great thing, I feel 
persuaded, is to erect into a system what the 
proverb calls © Killing two birds with one stone.” 
When studying a language, one should never 
waste time in endeavouring to commit to memory 
lists of isolated words, When studying a litera- 


ture, one should never waste time over inferior, 
antiquated, unknown, or unusual productions. 
There ave a few books, which are not only 
among the best themselves, 
sort of key to all the others. 
within the circle of Chinese literary culture, it is 
just the same. s 
you will understand the allusions in the Japanese 
newspapers. Study the newspapers only, and you 
will never understand anything beyond those 
newspapers. 


useful of all books to Japanese students of the 


duced if one of our competent English teachers 
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but which are a 
Here in the East, 


Study the Chinese Classics, and 


I have often thought that perhaps the most 
English language and literature would be pro- 


in Japan, either knowing Japanese well himself, 


or collaborating with'a competent Japanese, would, 
rinstead of composing a ‘ Reader” of the ordinary 


type, with all the lessons in it of the same length, 
and the extracts swept together from every kind 
of source, known and unknown to fame,—if such 
a competent teacher, I say, would occupy himself 
in cutting out, and bringing together, and an- 
notating those portions of those English books 
which.are most read and most quoted from. Such 
a volume would include a large portion of the 
Bible, taken of course as literature, not as doctrine. 
It would include most of Esop’s Fables; it would 
include the best-known of our shorter poems, The 
longer poems, especially Shakspere’s and Milton’s, 
are so voluminous and so difficult, that only the lines 
containing the most familiar quotations could be 
given; and of course these would need to be very 
carefully explained. Then, too, our commonest 
proverbs would find their appropriate niche in such 
awork. So would certain anecdotes, which, though 
not pethaps enshrined in the pages of any great 
author, yet form part of the present stock in trade 
of the language. No doubt such a manual as | 
propose would swell to two or three good-sized 
volumes. On the other hand, more advantage 
would be derived from its persual than from that 
of twenty volumes taken at random. The notes to 
such a wotk should be in Japanese, so as to save 
the student’s time. It were needless, I suppose, 
to remark that uo English volume of annotated 
selections, however well made, could be as ef- 
fectualas one written specially for Japanese and 
in Japanese. English readers and Japanese 
readers approach the same text from opposite 
directions. ‘Things which are easy to us are often 
difficult to you. Things which are easy to you are 
sometimes difficult to us. ‘To provide the same 
explanations for Japanese students as for English 
students would be as if one should endeavour to 
help a short-sighted man by means of an ear- 
trumpet, or make the offer of a pair of spectacles 
to one who is deaf. - 

Gentlemen, our time is limited, and I feel 
that Lam but grazing the outer edye of the subject 
on which your President invited me to address 
you. For after all, though English literature 
is a great thing, it is but part of a more glorious 
whole. You are no doubt familiar with our 
phrase “the Republic of Letters,” which refers 
to the fraternal feelings that exist, or should 
exist, between the learned men of all nations. But 
the phrase may be taken in a wider signification. 
ft may be taken as referring to the nations them- 
selves. All Europe forms a single, though com- 
plicated, structural unit,—a unit which owes most 
of its higher characteristics to the heterogeneity of 
its parts. Each nation has, for many centuries 
past, influenced every other nation,—and it has 
done so mainly through the medium of its litera- 
ture. -English Shakspere derived much of his in- 
spiration from Ttaly. German Goethe’s mind was 
partly formed by the study of English authors in his 
young days. Whatis called ‘the grand century ” of 
French literature was influenced to no small extent 
both by Italy and Spain. Sometimes one nation 
has led the van, sometimes another. If England 
has produced the greatest number of great poets, 
France has produced the greatest number of great 
prose-writers. European literature is like a con- 
cert of many instruments, of various tone and 
timbre, but all playing in harmony. Even such 
tiny countries as Portugal have contributed their 
quota to the general effect. Even Russia, till re- 
cently a wilderness of barbarism, has at length, in 
the works of a Tourguenieff and a Tolstoi, given 
us imitations of Western romances, which compe- 
tent judges pronounce to be better than the origi- 
nals. What Russia has done, may not Japan doP 
With the political comity of nations we are not 
here concerned. But there is a way, and one 
way only, whereby to enter the J1ferary comity 
of Europe—to deserve it. 

This matter is of far deeper import than may 
appear at first sight. One speaks of literature. 
But what must always be meant in the last resort 
is civilisation itself; for literature is but the ex- 
ponent of civilisation. The civilisation of Europe 
is international. It is also spiritual, intellectual ; 


Japan’s future. 
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and on the apprehension of this latter fact, 
which is the root of the whole matter, depends 


the success or failure of Japan’s effort at affilia- 
tion to that civilisation, I am no pessimist about 
Still, it has sometimes seemed 
to me as if too many of the leaders of Japan’s 
progress to-day betrayed a certain cousinhood 
to my old Shinté priest, who believed Euro- 
pean civilisation to be a thing of nothing but 
railways and telegraphs. Or, to be fair, let us 
add a little to this inventory, and say that they 
look on it as chiefly a thing of railways, and tele- 
graphs, and medical art, and physical science, 
and the newspaper press, and big law-books, and 
many articled constitutions perhaps. Now, gentle- 
men, will you trust me when I say that these 
things are but results, externals? No doubt they 
are very important externals, But it would be 
quite as vain to expect such externals to continue 
to flourish of themselves, as it would be to expect 
a spray of cherry-blossoms to continue to live 
when plucked from its native branch. Perhaps 
you will think it paradoxical, but it is never- 
theless true that,—railways and telegraphs not- 
withstanding,—the great glory of Western civiti- 
sation is its spirituality. It is in this that it 
distinguishes itself most markedly from Chinese 
civilisation. Chinese civilisation is material only, 
—a body with animal instincts, but without a 
reasonable, enquiring, imaginative human soul. 
Working for centuries in a materialstic manner, 
China produced material results in industry, in 
inventions, in social refinement and domestic com- 
fort, which surprised the early Catholic missionaries 
who came thither from the bare, comfortless 
homes of the Europe of the’ sixteenth century. 
True that, in our own days, metaphysical and 
poetical Europe has far surpassed materialistic 
and prosaic China even in fields of activity that 
are themselves prosaic and material. A bird, with 
wings to lift it from the ground, sees that ground 
in a better and truer light than the tortoise that 
crawls along the sod. During the last three hun- 
dred years, Europe has, as ‘Tyndall shows us in 
one of his charming essays,* applied its imagina- 
tion to science. The results you know, for they 
have astounded the world. But, I repeat it again, 
they are results only,—fruits, notroots. Itis exactly 
the same in politics. What, for instance, was the 
cause of that highly practical and material thing, 
the United States? Its population was caused by 
certain religious beliefs in the seventeenth century, 
which, for reasons too long to enter into here, made 
acertain number of European devotees desire to 
seek new homes across the ocean. Its govern- 
ment was caused, partly indeed by the civic 
traditions of the colonists, but also partly by 
the speculations of the English and French 
philosophers of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, who descanted on natural law, on the 
social compact,” and on the rights of man, “This 
is but one example out of a thousand of the influ- 
ence of speculative thought on political matters. 
‘Take the abolition of slavery in the British colonies 
and afterwards in America, take free-trade, take 
the unification of Italy, take the new German 
Empire with its enormous successes in arms and 
in commerce,—-everywhere it is the same story. 
First of all come the speculations of philosophers, 
the dreams of poets; afterwards comes the practi- 
cal, material carrying out. On physical science it 
is hardly necessary to dwell in this connection, 
For, though science is founded on observation, 
Darwin hiinself tells us explicitly that it is im- 
possible for a man even to observe properly, if he 
has not some hypothesis to guide him while ob- 
serving. Here again you see, it is the most 
ethereal part,—the theory ,—first; the more material 
part, —the science properly so-called,—next. Last 
of all comes the most thaterial part of all, the prac- 
tical application of the science. ‘lo quote but one 
instance familiar to all the world pi we have 
mathematical speculations, beginning in the Alex- 
andrian schools, then the science of navigation 
founded on those speculations, last of all the mathe- 
matically navigated steamer which brings us our 
coals or our cabbages. 

And thus we are brought back to literature, 
that is to say to the recorded thoughts of the 
wisest of our race on the broadest range of sub- 
jects,—to literature, which is the common ground 
whereon all specialists meet, the soil in which new 
ideas germinate, the ultimate court of appeal 
which settles the claims of truth and error. To 
you especially, as Japanese students living far 
from the centre of modern thought, European 
books are more than needful, they are indispen- 
sable. For it is only through the medium of such 
books that European speculation can at this dis- 
tance be apprehended. Indeed, it is only through 
books and a many-sided culture that the intellec- 
tual life can anywhere be kept alive. You cannot, 
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it is true, study the literature of all the nations of 
Europe. It is impossible for you to learn so many 
languages thoroughly, while to learn them super- 
ficially would be waste of time. But if you devote 
acouple of hours daily to the study of English 
literature in properly selected bouks and with the 
assistance of propertly qualified teachers, you will 
in a few years have assimilated the quintessence 
of European thought. You will then be duly 
qualified to help to guide your country along the 
path of that Western civilisation, which partly the 
force of circumstances, and still more its intrinsic 
mts have led her to adopt as her model and.her 
goal. 


FAPAN BREWERY COMPANY. 
eee a a 


The annual general meeting of shareholders of 
the Japan Brewery Company was held on Monday 
afternoon in the offices of the Company, No. 11, 
Water Street. There were present Messrs. ‘IT. B. 
Glover, E. Abbott, H. Baehr, W. H. Talbot, 
C. J. Strome, F. Grosser, M. Kirkwood, J. Dodds, 
and Capt. Wilson Walker. 

Mr. W. H. ‘Lavsor took the chair and read the 
Statutory notice calling the meeting. 

On the motionof Mr. Srromg, seconded by Mr. 
ABBOTT, the report and accounts were taken as 
read :— 

REPORT AND ACCOUNTS, 


The fast Shareholders’ meeting was held on 
May 31st, 1888, and a few days later the company 
commenced to make sales and business came into 
full operation. 

When the first estimates were placed before the 
subscribers, the Directors were of opinion that a 
capital of $75,000 would be sufficient for all require- 
ments; but that sum proved wholly inadequate to 
supply the large and varied stock indispensable 
for a complete and well-equipped Brewery ; and 
acting in the best interests of the Shareholders the 
Directors resolved to perfect the work, with the re- 
sult that the establishment is, in every respect, 
complete and in thorough working order, capable 
of supplying the anticipated increased demand for 
the beer. 

The cost of this establishment and its equipment 
is as follows :— 


Land and buildings ...... $ 40,753 
Machinery ae 42,742 
Plant, comprising bottling, and various machines, 

vats, casks, bottles, horses, waggons and stores of 

all kinds sees 20,348 
Malt and hops in stock ... + 16,050 


Cost of Works and Working Stock ............... 119,893 


The condition of business, which having begun 
at the end of June is for a period of half a year 
only, must be regarded as satisfactory, the con- 
crete result being the discharge of all preliminary 
expenses, that is, expenses incurred from the in- 
corporation of the Company to the commence- 
ment of business, three years, amounting to nearly 
$10,000; and the carrying forward to 1889 of a 
balance to credit of working account of $4,247, after 
writing off interest to date on account of loans 
$3,361, and a loss on beer condemned of $2,950. 
The wet result of the half-year’s work carried 
forward, after payment of all expenses from the 
inception of the scheme, is equivalent to 113 per 
cent. per annum on the paid-up capital. . 

The difficulties encountered in bringing the 
works to completion were many and great; and 
the Directors desire to record, for the endorsement 
of the shareholders, the obligations they are under 
to Messrs. Cail Rohde & Co., for the personal 
supervision and excellent service of their senior 
partner, Mr. Rohde, in selecting machinery, ob- 
taining plans and designs for buildings, and 
arranging shipments; and to Mr. Diack, the 
Architect, whose professional knowledge and prac. 
tical experience have been of the highest service to 
the Company. The course pursued by these 
gentlemen throughout has been that of earnest 
and friendly co operation and assistance. 

The beer produced has been received with 
favour by consumers of all classes. The quality 
has, of course, been criticised from different stand- 
points; some good judges holding it to be deficient 
in strength; others regarding it as sufficiently 
full-bodied. The object the Directors have had in 
view throughout has been the production of a 
perfectly pure and sound beer of the average 
strength of that obtainable from the best Breweries 
in Germany for home consumption- No compari- 
son is, therefore, justifiable between this beer and 
imported brands from Germany, any more than 
there is between the latter and the beer consumed 
by the German people at home. Of the quality 
and purity of the beer, when obtained direct or 
from responsible agents, there can be no doubt, as 
the following analytical certificate will attest :— 

A sample of the Japan Brewery beer has been 


analysed and axamined in winter-time, the follow- 
ing points being experimentally determined :— 
Specific gravity—alcohol—specific gravity after de- 
prival of alcohol—maltose—nitrogen—ash—phos- 
photic acid—acidity—smallness of quantity of 
hop-bitters, of acetic acid, glycerol, and succinic 
acid—something as to the nature of the nitrogen 
compounds—absence of salicylic acid or other add- 
ed preservatives—condition as to brightness and 
as to charge of catbonic acid. From the observa- 


In view of their indebtedness, the Directors 
cannot recommend the payment of a dividend at 
present. 

In accordance with the articles of association, 
Messrs. Grosser and Baehwr, Directors, retire from: 
office; but, being eligible, offer themselves for 
re-election, 

Mr. Schwabe has been good enough to act as 
Auditor, and as the duties this year have been 
arduous and responsible, the shareholders whom he 
has represented should sanction the payment to 
him of an honorarium. Mr. Schwabe retires but 
offers himself for re-election. 

The Directors take this opportunity to advise 
Shareholders that, for their convenience, offers for 
purchase and proposals for sale of shares may be 
forwarded to the Secretary, who will act as broker. 


By Order of the Board of Directors. 
J. Dona.pson, Secretary. 
Yokohama, 1oth April, 1889. 


JAPAN BREWERY COMPANY, LIMITED. 
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lions made, the beer proved to contain :— 
Vocative Matters, 


‘IN 100 PARTS 
BY WEIGHT. 


se 438 
+ O30 


Alcohol 


oe TS 
oe 9.85 


Other nitrogenous matters, containing 0.093 nitrogen, about 0.19 
Lactic acid, ++ 0.00 


0.20 


1013.6 nae 
+. 1053.0 
13 3h 


The beer was therefore perfect in chemical] pr. Liapiitixs, 
composition as a lager bier, of medium alcoholic ae Rona ise inane at $100 each pald up ............ Lipesimad 

s 7 og ‘o Reserve fund ........... Suna eteernatvegidcvodssees 1,682.00 
Fae de: of good body, very lightly hopped, and | To New Oriental Bank Corporation, Limited 49,842.61 

ce a peas It was pure and must have been te ct Rohde Co. 14,238.55 
made from nothing but grain and hops, by the use | 1° Bills payable .... 10,572.03 
: " : To Working Account. 
of yeast of exceptional purity, was thoroughly freed To/ Working. Accou 4247-63 
from ferment, and ina very quiescent state. When és Anais $158,573.41 
very cold, it showed, indeed, like wine, slight tur- By Landed Property—six lots ground 4,621.42 
ecdnuents but this entirely disappeared in moderate | By Buildings thereon ... . $6,131.96 
- - ee aut i a —_—_— Cy .38 
laity sdiwat mth leaving the beer very bright, the By Machinery in operation bees 
sediment being soluble in water. By Plant, bottling, corking, 

Phe sediment therefore was quite innocuous, and chines, tools, utensils, &c. . 9990.18 
probably phosphatic. By Spare gear, working stores, vais, ny 

The framer of this report bases his statements | By Malt and hops .. 16,050.24 
entirely upon the resolt of his examination of the By Eire Guluies eaeeent aeaae 
beer itself, not having seen or heard anything of | By House and office furniture. 350 00 
the materials and methods used in the brewery. | BY Stock of Beer ready for delivery 20,467.bo 
It only remains to add that the C ’s bottled By Due from debtors on current account... 6,288.61 

'y a iat the Company s ottled | By Do. from consignments o..... cece 7,901.72 
beer in stock for home consumption, and bought = 14,190.33 
at the Tokyo Ginza, Kameya’s Store, appeared to | By Petty cath.....sssssssssssssesesensssneesessessees 103.31 
be _ no way inferior to the sample supplied for $155,573-4t 
analysis, Barr Pronuct Account, 

(Signed) Epwarp Divers, M.D., F.R.S., &c. Pi Cele beacivuna Ee $ 

i 4 oe ‘o Cost of malt an OPS CONSUME... wrercecsceeee dade, 17,159. 
Professor of Chemistry at the Imperial | 70 Stores and material, other than malt and hops. ce 
University, Hongo, Tokyo. used in brewing, engine and refrigerator, stores 
March, 1889. and chemicals bottles, labels, corks, capsules” rr 
7 7 . and sundries ............. sa asetende coat wivencdea 7 1 i 

ee Directors will be wleased to see this | To Working account .....csssssesees ease 31,695.33 
analysis compared or con i 4645.1 
: Fees ) trasted with that of any Cr. $64,633.11 

ran imported German beer. By Proceeds of sales .......scessenseee ve $32,246.51 

[he domestic trade has commanded considera- By Consignmente ici RS apo Gree 22 
ble attention. The control of the business in the By Reerproduced, Gallong 96.800 : 
interior of Japan has been placed unreservedly in | By Beer condemned......... 7,377 @ 40 Cents............ + 2,950.80 
charge of Mr. Hakaru Isono, whose judicious 
efforts to bring ths beer to the notice of consumers | By delivered .... 

n sfe ry ir rs i 
have been sattatary the Director, te 36] uy wan tnd @ eS 
" 5 y to public favour | py ag per cent. offas margin. 6,822.60 20,467.80 
upon its merits, the greatest care being taken to Si qib35:48 
maintain the qualily to the present standard until Wornixc7Accoust. Minas 
a demand arises for a different kind. Dr. 

Large as the domestic consumption promises to | To Balance brought forward from 1887 wesw 8 2683.56 
be, the demand for export may possibly exceed it | To Expenditure in 1888 as fellows shaae 
in the near future. From Shanghai, ientsin, | to Fire insurance on buildings and plant 441.28 
Hongkong and other ports in China, as well as | To pes lesbo omits oneeoningr Sree ap71 1-89 
from Singapore, Manila, Batavia, Colombo, and | Te Salaries & wages: Ofiee ae ae 10,991.28 
Calcutta, encouraging reports are received. On Aa dari era aeatione cteavel 
¥ oe: : : ‘ ; sata tae ‘o Various expenses for plans, specifications, travel- 
all sides, therefore, prospects are promising, but ling, jaepecting plant, passage of brewer from 
in referring to them the Diectors refrain from any | Germany, &C. v-sscceesseneniescsee joes pees 1,651,18 
expression of opinion until the result of this year’s | To Office expenses, rent godown charges, customs 
business has been ascertained, Mite oe ee aaa: Taniga 

The Imperial Government, ever anxious to pro- | To Written off office and honse furniture 356.77 
mote native industries, has been pleased to include | 1° ences oy aaileas Ger Sond S30h 
beer among exportable articles duty free, and an] brewings wo. especies 2,950.80 
important disadvantage to export has now been | To Balance carried forward to 1889 . _41247-63 
removed. i. ot oh : $32,133.22 

Large quantities of imported beer have been . Cr. i6o%:33 
received, and continue to arrive, with the result By Moemene a aes 
that the bulk of it is offered at prices indicative of . 
sales below cost. This circumstance materially $32,123.22 


J. Donatpson, Secretary. 


I have examined the foregoing accounts and compared them 
with the Books, Vouchers, and Securities in the possession of 
the Company, and find them to be correct. ‘ 


R. S. Scuwass, Auditor. 

The CuatrMan said—Before proposing the ex- 
ceptance of the accounts it may be useful to explain 
that in the ordinary currency of business we have 
liquidated the item of $10,572 bills payable; and 
the Company is consequently in a better position in 
regatd to its liabilities by about $7,000 than it was 
on the 31st December. The demand for beer fell 
off during the cold weather, experience proving 
that December, January, and February are the 
months of least sale. The current month, so far, 
shows the largest sale for home consumption the 
Company has yet enjoyed; and we look forward 
with some confidence to a steady material increase 
yielding a result far larger than the proportion of 
business in 1888. Owing to the limit of storage 
capacity we are not able to increase the stock of 
beer as we should like to do, the cellars only af- 
fording accommodation for about 50,000 gallons; 
we must, therefore, be content to maintain the 


affects the sale of home-brewed, but the evil con- 
tains its own remedy. Persistence in beer im- 
portation. is due to the extreme uowillingness of 
shippers to recognize the fact that Japan can 
produce a superior article for her own consumption, 
a fact that can only be demonstrated by the 
figures of the accounts-sale. 

The necessity still exists for the importation of 
malt and hops, but efforts are being made to have 
these produced of suitable quality in Japan; bot- 
tles are now made at the Shinagawa Glass Works : 
and, upon the principle that one industry stimula- 
tes others, it is hoped that within a moderate time 
nothing for the use of the Brewery will require to 
be imported. 

This being the first undertaking of a public 
character in which Japanese and foreigners have 
endeavoured to work together, the Directors are 
confident that continued cdoperation will lead to 
solid success. 

The accounts subjoined seem to require no ex- 
planation; but questions will be gladly answered 
at the meeting. 
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Mr. Dopps seconded, and the vote was un- 
animously agreed to. 

The CuairMan—The next business is the re- 
election of the retiring auditor, Mr. Schwabe. At 
the last meeting it was understood that the direc- 
tors should invite some other gentleman lo serve as 
auditor, but there were many difficulties, and no 
one was willing to undertake the duty. So we 
left the matter in the hands of Mr. Schwabe, who 
has thoroughly audited the accounts and satisfied 
himself as to the stock. It now remains for the 
shareholders to vote him some recompense In 
acknowledgment of the work that he has done. 
‘The office has been far from a sinecure; the work 
has been very considerable in fact, a great deal 
having been entailed in consequence of the classi- 
fication of the invoices and the apportionment of 
the property between the different accounts. Mr. 
Schwabe has critically examined every item, and 
satisfied himself as to the actuality of the accounts 
presented to the shareholders. 

Captain Wacker proposed that a sum of $100 
be awarded to the auditor. 

Mr. StRoME seconded, and the proposal was 
agreed to at once. 

‘The CuarrMan then, as a shareholder, proposed 
the re-election of Mr. Schwabe for the coming year, 

Mr. Kirkwoop seconded, remarking that it 
would be difficult to get any better or more pains- 
taking auditor. 

The motion was unanimously adopted. 

Mr. Kirnkwoop—There is one vote that we 
ought to propose, a vote of thanks to the directors 
for their services. Such a vote at this the first meet- 
ing of the shareholders of the Brewery since it 
began working is not to be taken — so far 
as I propose it and 1 fancy the shareholders 
will agree with me—as a mere formal vote 
of thanks but as a vote meaning that we en- 
dorse in every way the conduct of the direc- 
tors during the past year. Their work has been 
no light one. ‘They have had to get this 
company into a thorough business working con- 
dition; they had considerable difficulties to con- 
tend with, and Iam quite sure the gentlemen 
who have served on the board will not think 
it invidious on my part if I mention the names of 
two in particular to whom our thanks are specially 
due, Mr. Talbot, the Chairman, and Mr. Abbott. 
—(Applause.) Any one who knows the time and 
thought that those gentlemen have given to the 
company, one to the office and the other to the 
brewing part, will feel that our very best thanks are 
due to them.—(Applause.) 

Mr. StRomE seconded, and the motion was 
cordially adopted. 

The Cuan thank you very much for the 
vote of thanks you have passed.to the directors. I 
assure you that at one time we had a great deal 
of work to bring the company into working order, 
and the success and prosperity of the company 
are in themselves a very great reward for the 
exertions we have been able to bestow. Although 
you have been kind enough to mention me spe- 
cifically in that vote I think the great burden 
of the work fell on Mr. Dodds—(applause)—the 
first Chairman of the Company, who gave it 
a great deal of time and excellent services. I 
should be very sorry indeed to appropriate any 
praise due to Mr. Dodds; we who have served 
with him can speak sincerely of the value of his 
services.—(Applause.) 

By request the Chairman then sketched briefly 
the prospects of the Brewery for the coming year ; 
and several gentlemen testified to the high favour 
into which the beer of the company was advancing 
among Japanese and even in India. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman proposed by 
Mr. ABBoTT, closed the proceedings. 


stock at that figure (it is in fact, at the moment, 
,46000 gallons) until new cellars are constructed, 
estimates for which have been invited from Mr. 
Diack. One of the chief difficulties with which 
we have to contend is the supply of bottles. Al- 
though we have offered full prices for empty bot- 
tles returned not more than 30 to 35 per cent. are 
sent back; and of the quantity exported scarcely 5 
per cent. find their way to the Brewery again, 
Happily the Shinagawa Glass Works is now able 
to render assistance, an arrangement having been 
concluded to-day for 20,000 each of large and 
small bottles per month and as matty more as the 
wotks can produce. This supply will materially 
assist us; but itis obvious that unless the works 
can increase the production we must continue to 
import. The financing for the Brewery, con- 
sequent upon the larger scale of expenditure, 
caused some considerable anxiety; but with the 
solid assistance of the New O.B.C. all difficulties 
were overcome, and now that business has assumed 
a definite form with regular monthly returns we 
hope to be able to steadily reduce our indebted- 
ness Lo the Bank, and so gradually clear the pro- 
perty of the shareholders from debt. Some dis- 
appointment may be felt al the non-payment of a 
dividend ; but in view of our indebtedness it will 
be obvious that although a profit, probably in 
excess of that shown, had been realised up to end 
of December, there were no funds available for 
dividend, the stock of unrealised beer, and debts 
due to the Company, all of which are good, repre- 
sented $34,600 of our assets ; and notwithstanding 
the collections of the past four months some 
$14,500 is still due on current accounts. Under 
such circumstances the Directors did not think it 
reasonable to ask the Bankers to advance for 
a dividend. ‘The expectations are that this 
year a dividend can be paid, there being an 
arrangement with the Bank to that effect upon 
certain conditions of a very liberal character. 
I shall now be glad to answer any questions you 
think will be useful to you. 

No questions being asked, 

‘The CuarrMan proposed that the report and 
accounts be passed. 

Mr. Strome seconded, and the report and ac- 
counts were approved unanimously. 

The CuarrMan said the next business was the 
election of directors, Messrs. Grosser and Baehr 
retiring in rotation, 

Mr. KirKwoop—The minimum 
directors is, I understand, five ? 

The Cuarrman—Yes, a special resolution was 
passed by which the minimum is made three. 

Mr. KirnKwoop—And the maximum seven ? 

‘The CuatrMan—Yes. 

Mr. Kirk woop—You began with five ? 

The CHairmMan—We began with five; 
minimum is three and the maximum seven. 

Mr. Kirkwoop—The maximum was not altered 
when the minimum was. 

‘The Cuatrman—No. 

Mr. Kinkwoop—Then I propose that the pre- 
sent directors, Messrs. Dodds, Talbot, Glover, 
and Abbott, be réelected, and that the number be 
made up to five by including the name of Me. 
Baehr. I do this not only because he has 
‘taken a considerable interest in the Brewery 
himself personally, but also because I under- 
staud he represents the firm of Carl Rohde 
& Co. As the shareholders are aware we are 
under a very large obligation to that firm for 
the support and the assistance they gave the com- 
pany in the preliminary work in getting the plant 
from Europe and in many other ways. In adopt- 
ing my motion we shall also be endorsing the re- 
marks made in the directors’ report, in which they 
ask usto endorse the obligation the company are 
under to Messrs. Catl Rolide & Co. I therefore 
beg to propose that the four gentlemen who are 
still directors be re-elected and that Mr. Baehr 
for the reasons I have given be asked to continue 
his services.—(Applause.) 


The CuatrmaNn—As a matter of fact there are 
only two retiring directors. 

Mr. Kirnkwoon—Yes, the four are elected de 
facto; we cannot avoid electing them; still we 
wish to express our confidence in them, ‘ 

Captain WaLker seconded the motion, which 
was passed unanimously 

Mr. Bazur acknowledged the compliment ina 
few words. 


The Cuarrman—We have also been very 
much indebted to Mr. Diack, who has given 
us not only the benefit of his professional know- 
ledge, but also a great deal of friendly advice. It 
would be a well deserved compliment to pass a 
vote of thanks to Mr. Diack. It can only be done 
by the sharehoiders as the directors have already 
expressed their appreciation.—(Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Strome had great pleasure in proposing 
that a vote of thanks be accorded to Mr. Diack. 


number of 
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OF CHINA FOR THE YEAR 1888. 
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The accompanying statistics of the Foreign 
trade of China in the year 1888 when compared 
with the like statistics of previous years, have to be 
submitted toa certain reduction, since it was in 1888 
for the first time that it was possible to ascertain 
what are practically the entire facts connected 
with China’s Foreign trade. Previously to April, 
1887, no statistics of the junk trade of Hongkong 
and Macao with the mainland of China were ac- 
cessible. The statistics of 1887 as published 
contained a record of the facts of that trade fora 


1888 cover an entire year’s trade. [tis true that 
there is junk trade carried on between certain 
southern ports of the Empire and some Foreign 
lands—Tungking, Cochin China, Siam, the Straits 
Settlements, etc.,—statistics of which are still 
lacking to make complete the record of China’s 
Foreign commerce; but considerable as that junk 
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part of a year only, whereas these statistics of |- 
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trade undoubtedly is, its volume, considered for 
statistical purposes side by side with the volume 
of Foreign commerce carried on in Foreign and 
Chinese vessels, record of which is cognizable, 
may be disregarded without serious risk of a 
wrong deduction. 

The total of China’s Foreign Imports for 1888 is 
represented by an estimated value of Haikwan 
taels 124,782,893, in which is included that of the 
junk trade of Hongkong and Macao with the main- 
land in Foreign goods—namely, Haikwan taels 
19,121,521,—the value of the Foreign goods im- 
ported atthe 19 Treaty ports having been Hai- 
kwan taels 105,661,372. The value of the Foreign 
Imports at the Treaty ports for 1887 was Haikwan 
taels 94,624,613, so that the improvement in 1888 
may be set down, in round numbers, at eleven 
million taels, or 12 per cent. on the total. Some of 
this gain is, however, more apparent than real, as 
about two fifths of it came from the improved im- 
port of Opium through the Foreign Customs of 
the Kwantung province, the result simply, of 
legislation at Taipkong and Macao in June, 1887. 
The following figures show the estimated value 
of each of the last six years’ Foreign Imports at, 
the Treaty ports :— 


1883. 1884, 1885. 
Haikwan taels ... 73,567,702 ... 72,760,758 ... 88,200,018 
1886. 1 888. 


Haikwan taels ... 87,479,323 ... 94,624,615 i 105,661,378 : 
and Opium, improvement apart, these figures un- 
doubtedly evidence a general growth of commerce. 

OF the total of 1888 for all China, I find that 
Cotton Goods represent Haikwan ‘laels 44,437,525, 
or about 35 per cent., of which Grey and White 
Shirtings absorb one-third, Cotton Yarn one-third, 
and the remaining Cotton Goods, practically 
limited to T.-Cloths, Jeans, Drills, Sheetings, and 
Cotton Lastings, the balance. As I pointed out in 
last year’s Report, the import of Cotton Yarn 
grows apace; in 1888 there entered in junks 
through Kowloon and Lappa of this article 
121,565 piculs, out of a total of 683,468 piculs, the 
net import through the Treaty ports being thus 
561,903 piculs, or, to set out the facts in a way 
more easily seen, the record of import in a series 
of alternate years stands like this for the 19 Treaty 
ports :— 

1878, 1880. 1883. 1884. 1886. 1888. 

Piculs... 108,360 157,518 184,940 261,457 382,984 561,903 


How much of the total quantity imported reached 
China from India it is impossible to state, but un- 
doubtedly the proportion was large. As an in- 
dication of the proportion, I may state that in 1888 
at Shanghai alone the gross import of English 
Yarn was 62,721 piculs, and that of Indian Yarn, 
163,946 piculs. In coming years separate statistics 
of Indian Yarn will be kept at every office, and 
the proportion of this large factor in international 
trade will then be susceptible of exact measure- 
ment, 

Of Woollen manufactures the import is re- 
latively small, and it seems most probable that 
it will remain small in years to come. ‘Thus the 
import in past years has fluctuated more or less 
as follows :— 


1848, 1880. 1882. 
Haikwan taels... 4,875,594 §,810,688 4496,263 

1884. 1880. 1888. 
Haikwan taels... 3,709,078 $,639,071 $,097,605 


Woollen Goods are expensive and not adapted 
to Chinese ways. 

The total import of Metals reached an assessed 
value of Haikwan taels 6,887,123, of which Iron, 
amounting to 1,298,408 piculs, equal to 77,000 
tons, contributed Haikwan taels 2,185,286; Tin, 
77,225 piculs, equal to 4,600 tous, Haikwan taels 
2,135,721; and Lead, 229,767 piculs, equal to 
13,670 tons, Haikwan taels 1,005,271. ‘The import 
of Metals for so large a country as China seems 
small; but it is interesting to note that of the Iron 
imported almost the entire quantity consists of 
Nailroad, Bar, and Old Iron, the demand for 
which is universal, to meet, as those who live in 
China are prepared to expect, the needs of the 
small workshops which exist, with such admirable 
convenience lo society, all over the Empire. ‘The 
Chefoo Report specially points out the fact that 
Old Iron sells for higher prices if it be reduced to 
small, pieces, which can be easily transported. 
The import of iron in each of the past six years 
has been :— 


F 1883. 1884. 1884. 1886. 1887. 1888, 
Piculs 817,52: 843,582 1,202,880 1,083,371 1,023,060 1,298,408 


figures which seem to indicate a steady growth 
in this article of commerce. In regard to Tin and 
Lead, the quantities of the past six years were :— 


: . 1883. 1884. 1885. 1886. 1887, 1888. 
Tin......Piculs 71,032 $8,447 66,700 50,826 49,556 77,335 
Lead ...Piculs 190.738 103,194 159,783 215,867 222,926 229,767 


Tt has to be borne in mind that the production 
of ‘Vin in China itself has advanced so far that it 
has become an article of Export at two ports— 
Pakhoi and Ichang, each remote from: the other,— * 
the shipments amounting to 15,000 piculs in 1888. 


The total estimated value of Sundry Foreign Im- 
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ports was Haikwan taels 35,908,268 in 1888, 
against Haikwan taels 25,976,261 in 1887. ‘The 
increase in round numbers, 10 million taels, is 
nearly covered by the difference between the Kow- 
loon Sundry Foreign Imports of 1888 and those of 
1887, and is referable to the abnormal quantity of 
Rice carried in junks from Hongkong to the 
Canton province. In the whole list a few items 
only claim special notice, namely Fish and Fishery 
Products, Haikwan taels 2,637,131; Matches, 
Haikwan taels 1,089,842; Kerosene Oil, Haikwan 
taels 2,219,332; and Rice, Haikwan taels 9,633,829. 
Fish and Fishery Products reached the large im- 
port of 309,696 piculs, brought, it has to be borne 
in mind, from abroad. It may safely be stated that 
this quantity, large as it is, represents the veriest 
fraction of China’s consumption of such articles, 
her coast swarming with myriads of men who at 
every inlet land the produce of the sea in enor- 
mous quantity. Of Matches it suffices to remark 
that the quantity shown iti these statistics is not 
the measure of the entire consumption, as the 
manufacture of Matches is‘carried on in China 
itself. Kerosene Oil, judged of by the statistics 
of the past, furnishes evidence of being an article 
of an unsteady rate of consumption. Thus the 
imports of the past four years were as follows :— 
1885. 1886. - 1887. 1888, 
Gallons ... 14,000,000 23,038,101 13,015,13§ 16,613,090 

The fluctuation in supply does not appear so 
marked if allowance be made for the unconsumed 
stocks in Shanghai at the end of each year, 
namely, 1} million gallons at the end of 1885, 103 
million gallons at the end of 1886, 5$ million gal- 
lons at the end of 1887, and 5 million gallons at 
the end of 1888. Russian Oil entered the China 
market for the first time during the year. In 1888 
China drew on Foreign countries for Rice to the 
unprecedented quantity of 7,132,211 piculs, of 
which the junks carrying merchandise from Hong- 
kong to the mainland carried no less than 
6,625,842 piculs. ‘This abnormal demand for food 
came from the Kwangtung province, and it is 
known that towards the close of 1888 the same pro- 
vince drew supplies of Rice from Yangtze pro- 
vinces, ata lime, too, when in some portions of 
those very provinces scarcily amounting to famine 
afflicted many localities. 

The total estimated value of Exports from China 
for consumption in Foreign countries in 1888 was 
Haikwan taels 92,401,067, and the like value in 
1887 was Haikwan taels 85,860,208. Of the 
many products which united to make up the result 
given, it may be safely said that two only, Tea 
and Silk, altract general attention in a marked 
way. ‘The estimated value of Tea (including Tea 
Dust) exported in 1888 was Haikwan taels 
30,293,251, and of Silk in its various forms, Hai- 
kwan taels 32,180,298 ; and these two commodities 
taken together make, as regards value, the two- 
thirds of the entire Export trade. 

The statistics of the export of Tea, excluding 
Tea Dust, for the past five years, are as follows :— 


1884. 1885. 1886 1887. 1888, 

Tea, B 

Fieue 1,864,481 1,618,403 1,654,058 1,629,880 1,542,209 
Tea, Gr . 

Piculs 202,556 214,693 193,930 184,681 209,377 
Tea, Brick 

Piculs ... 244,996 280,111 = 361,492 331,281 412,641 
‘otal 

Piculs ... 2,012,003 2,113,207 2,208,480 2,148,842 2,164,227 


Value, Hal- 
kwan taels 29,033,671 32,207,042 33,464,155 30,011,720 30,280,611 


These statistics undoubtedly show that the Tea 
trade of China has not as yet seriously diminished 
in volume or value (for the purchasing power of 
the Haikwan tael is in this Eastern country about 
as great as it ever was). But over and above the 

uantities stated, all of which were exported 
through the Foreign Customs, annually increasing 
quantities were conveyed overland from Hankow 
by direct inland.routes to Russian territories. As 
such Tea was not reported at the Foreign Customs, 
the statistics of it, which were procured from 


separate sources, are not included in the tables}, 


compiled from Customs documents; but a separate 
table is printed, supplying such data concerning it 
as have been procurable. 

The export of Silk in its various forms shows a 
falling off.in quantity compared with that of the 
year 1887, The aggregate values of the past six 
years are, however, as follows :— 

1884. 1885. 1886, 1887, 1888, 
Hk. taels ... 23,182,341 20,001,17§ 28,863,218 31,690,214 32,180,298 

The figures of 1887 and 1888 should be com- 
pared with the previous year’s, afler making due 
allowance for the Silk export through the Kowloon 
and Lappa offices, which amounted to about two 
million taels in 1887 and to three million taels in 
1888. Compared with the export of 1887, the 
quantity of Raw Silk has fallen off about 2,000 
piculs, and that of Refuse Silk about 6,000 piculs, 
whereas that of Silk Piece Goods (including 
Pongees) has increased about 2,000 piculs. 

Another very important Export which demands 


some comment is Straw Braid. The export of it 
has fallen off by one-half, from 150,952 piculs in 
1887 to 79,938 piculs in 1888; and writers at the 
chief exporting marts, ‘Tientsin and Chefoo, with 
one accord attribute the result to the dishonesty of 
the Native manufacturers, who cheated buyers 
abroad by shipping as of uniform quality bales in 
the centres of which they had put worthless 
instead of valuable Braid. ‘The fraud has brought 
about the opening and scrutiny of the bales prior 
to shipment, and this industry thus guarded may 
soon again recover its old prosperity. A somewhat 
similar industry at Ningpo, namely, the manufac- 
ture of Rush Mats and Matting, has passed 
through a similar trial, 

There are other items in the list of Exports 
which merit attention also. Clothing, Boots, and 
Shoes, to the value of Haikwan taels 2,106,970, 
were exported, being presumably sent abroad to 
supply the needs of the men and women who have 
left Ching to push their fortunes in new countries. 
Next in the list is Raw Cotton, the export of which 
amounted to 202,546 piculs, against which, asa 
set-off, there were imported 156,579 piculs‘of Fo- 
reign Raw Cotton. 1888 was the first year, within 
recent times at all events, in which the balance of 
the trade in Raw Cotton resulted in favour of 
China, as can be seen from the statistics of it for 
seven years given below :— 


1882. 1883. 1884, 1883. 1888, 
Foreign, Import 
Piculs ... 178,478 211,306 187,306 131,405 110,637 173,728 156,579 
Native, Export 
Piculs ... 41,690 32,074 53,572 61,850 47,572 69,227 202,546 

From the fact this Chinese Raw Cotton exported 
may be said to have gone to Japan exclusively, I 
conjecture that the Cotton mills of Japan, which 
are increasing in number with rapid strides, are 
drawing on China for supplies of raw material. 
There is what seems a curious item in the list of 
Exports abroad, namely, Paper, amounting to 
202,902 piculs (say, 12,000 tons), valued at Hai- 
kwan taels 1,650,298. Bearing in mind that in 
Paper there is included the indispensable adjunct 
of all Chinese life, Joss Paper—the supply of which 
is sought for, naturally enough, from the home 
country,—il is yet strange to find China, with her 
hand labour only to rely upon, finding a Foreign 
market for this manufacture, since undoubtedly 
the entire 12,000 tons are not all Joss Paper. ‘The 
export of Chinese Sugar to Foreign countries, 
amounting to 1,012,820 piculs (say, 60,000 tons), 
against an import of Foreign Sugar amounting to 
145,870 piculs (say, 8,680 tons) only merits some 
notice. Of the total export (1,012,820 piculs), 
332,391 piculs—say, one-third—were shipped from 
Formosa to Japan, and the remaining two- 
thirds left China for Hongkong and Macao re- 
spectively, by far the larger proportion being junk 
cargoes which passed through the Kowloon and 
Lappa offices, and may in part have subsequently 
re-entered China as Native produce imported 
from Hongkong. 

With the year 1888 came the introduction at 
Shanghai of Bonded Warehouses for general 
Foreign Imports. Considering that oftentimes 
changes are wrought slowly in methods of doing 
business, even when the advantages derivable are 
immediate and obvious, one can understand that 
the first year’s results of Bonding are compara- 
tively small. 

The year 1888 also witnessed the opening of the 
railway from Tientsin to Tongshan, a distance of 
81 miles. This line, important as it is in itself in 
connexion with the transport of Coal from the 
‘Yongshan Mines to- the depdts on the Peiho and 
at Tientsin, is infinitely more so as-being the first 
of many lines which are yet to traverse the length 
and breadth of this vast Empire and convey its 
products, now often unused, into the channels of 
the world’s commerce. 

Appended is a chart showing the gold exchange 
value of the Haikwan tael during a course of 
years from 1868 to 1888. 

E. McKxan, Statistical Secretary. 

Shanghai, 15th March 1889. 
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London, April 27th. 

The Marquis of Salisbury, in a speech at 
Bristol, defended the proposed outlay for build- 
ing new vessels for the Navy, and urged the 
folly of increasing the already existing danger 
of invasion and the creation of a possibly hostile 
and independent government in Ireland. 

A conference has been held at Nottingham of 
delegates from 300,000 colliers, at which it was 
resolved to institute a general strike at the end 
of June. 


London, April 29th. 


The Queen will review a fleet of one hundred 
and nine vessels at Spithead, on the occasion 
of the visit of the Emperor William of Germany 
in July next. 

General Boulanger confers daily with his 
numerous entourage, and secret correspondence 
with his party continues. 

The King of the Netherlands is recovering 
steadily. 

The deficit of the Société des Métaux has 
been found to be 121,000,000 francs. £ 


The people who rushed to settle in the newly 
opened Indian territory of Oklahoma are 
suffering great distress. 

London, May ist. 

The Samoa Conference has commenced its 
sittings, Count Herbert Bismarck presiding. 


The Sugar Convention meets with opposition, 
and several Conservatives and Unionists have 
resolved to send a memorial, asking the Hon. 
W. H. Smith to withdraw the bill. 


TIME VABLES AND STEAMNERS. 
ee See 
YOKOHAMA-TOKYO RAILWAY, 

‘TRAINS LKAVE YOKOHAMA Station at 6 30, 7.20, 
8, 8.45,* 10.20, and 1 a.m.; and 12%, 5.90, 3.30, 
1.25, 5,10, §.45, 6.45, 7-45,* 8.55, 10.05, and 11.15* 
p.m, 

Trains ticave TSky6 (Shimbashi) at 6,¢ 6.40, 
7.55,825," 9, 10, and 10.50 a.m. ; and 12.20 1.30, 2.30, 
4, 4.55.4 6, 7.35, 8.45, 10, and 11.15* p.m, 

Farus—First Single, set75; Second do., sen 453 
Third do, 25; First Return, yen 1.50; Second do, 
sen go. 


Vhose marked (*) run Uhrongh without stopping at ‘Fsuriumi, 
Kawasaki, and Omori Stations. Those marked (1) run 
through without stopping at Omori, Kawasaki, Tsurumi and 
Kanagawa. . 


TOKAIDO RAILWAY. 


‘Trains Leave YOKOHAMA at 6.45, 855, and 10.55, 
aam.; and 2.25, 3.40, 5.40, and 7 p.m; and Kozu 
al 7.15, 8.45. and 10.28 a.m.; and 2.55, 4.15, 6.15, 
and 8.35 p.m, 

Farus—To Hodogaya, first-class sex 10, second- 
class sez 6, third-class sen 3; to Votsulka, seu 32, sen 
19, sent 9; to Ofune sen 46, sen 27, sen 13; 10 Fuji- 
sawa, sen 58, sent 34, sen 16; to Hiratsunka, sex 98, 
sen §4, sen 25; to Oiso, yeu 1.00. sen 60, sen 28; 
and to Kozu, yen 1.25, seu 75, Sent 35. 


A tramway runs between Kozu and Yumorto (distance 4 ri.) 
jinrikisha may be hired between Yusoto and Miyanosmira 
(distance t4 ri). 


TOKAIDO (KOZU-SHIZUOKA) RAILWAY. 


‘TRAINS LEAVE Kozu (down) at 8.05 a.m. and 12.20, 
and 3.45 p.m.; and SHIZUOKA (up) at 6.20 and 10.45 
a.m. and 2.05 p.m. 

Fargs—First-class, yer 2.67 ; 
1.60; third.class, sen 82. 


second-class, jen 


SHIZUOKA-HAMAMATSU RAILWAY. 


TRAINS LEAVE SHIZUOKA (down) at 7.35 and 11.45 
am.,and 4 p.m.; and HAMAMATSU at 8 and 11.55 
a.m., and 5 05 p.m. 

Fargs—First-class, yen 1.77 ; second-class, yen 1.05 ; 
third-class, se 33. 


HAMAMATSU-NAGOVA RAILWAY. 


TRAINS LRAVE HAMAMATSU (down) at 6.25 and 
9.50 a.m., and 2.05 p.m.; and NaGoya (up) at 8.40 a.m., 
and 1.15 and 5.10 p.m. 

Farges—Second-.-class, yer 1.70; third-class, sen 76 


SHIMBASHI, SHINAGAWA, AND AKABANE 
JUNCTION. 


TRAINS Le#AVe SHIMBASHI at 8.10 and 11 a.m, 
and 1.50 and 4.45 p.m. 

Farus—First-class, ses 54; second-class, sen 36; 
third-class, sen 18. 

TRAINS LEAVE SHINAGAWA at 8.19 and 11.09 a.m, 
and 1.59 and 4.54 p.m.; and AKABANE at 9.25 a.m., 
and. 12.20, 3.15, and 7.10 p.m. 

Fares—First-class, se 39; second-class, sen 26; 
third-class, sen 13. 


TOKYO-MAEBASHI RAILWAY. 
TRAINS LEAVE TOKyd (Ueno) at 6, 9, and 11.48 a.m., 
and 2.45 and 5.40 p.m.; and Maksasut at 6 and 
11.55 a.m., and 2.50 and §.50 p.m. 
Farrs—First-class (Separate Compartment), se 
2.05 ; second-class, yen 1.36; third-class, sex 68. 


YOKOSUKA STEAMERS. 


STBAMERS LEAVR the Engiish Hatoba daily at 8.15 
and 10.35, a.m., and 1.45 and 4.20 p.m.:; and LEAVE 
Yokosuka at 6.30 and 11 a.m,, and 1.30, and 4.20 
p.m.—Fare, sex 20. 


ene 
vid Kobe:—Mr. and Miss Boissonade de Fon- 


MAIL STEAMERS. 
——————__-> — 
THE NEXT MALL 


From America... per P. M. Co. 
From Hongkong. per C. P. M. Co. 
From Shanghai, | 
Nagasaki & ¢ per N.Y. K. 
Kohe oo... 
From Hongkong. per P. M. Co. Wednesday, May isth.t 
From America... per O.&O.Co, Sunday, May r2th.§ 
From America ... perc P. M. Co. Tuesday, May 21st.|! 


1S DUE 


Saturday. May 4th.* 
Sunday, May sth.t 


Friday, May 7th. 


* City of Sydney left San Francisco on April 1sth, t Batavia 
left Hongkong ‘on April ajth. % City of Peking left Hongkong 
on May and. § Uceanic left San Francisco on April grd. i City 
of Rio de Janeiro left San Francisco on May and, 


THE NEXT MAIL LEAVES 


For Europe, vid 
Hongkong... per P. & O. Co. 
For Shanghai, 


Tuesday, May 7th. 


Kobe, and> per N. Y. K. Tuesday, May 7th. 
Nagasaki... } ; 
For Canada, &c. per C. P. M.Co. ‘Thursday, May gth. 
For Europe, vid 
Hongkong...... ‘perN.D. Lloyds, Sunday, May 26th. 


SS ee See 
LATEST SHIPPING. 


———~-——— 
ARRIVALS. 


Saikio Maru, Japanese steamer, 2,240, Walker, 
26th April,—Shanghai roth April and ports, 
General.— Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Belgic, British steamer, 4,211, W. H Walker, 
29th April,—Hongkong 24th April, Mails 
and General.—O. & O. S.S. Co. 

Lancelot, British steamer, 1,564, J. Daily, 2gth 
Aptil,—Kobe 27th April, General.—Samuel 
Samuel & Co. 

Suruga Maru, Japanese steamer, 436, Matsumoto, 
goth April,—Guam = 25th April, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Akashi Alaru, Japanese steamer, 856, Peacock, 
Nagasaki 27th April, Coal.—Mitsu Bishi Sha. 

Bellona, German steamer, 2,037, Haesloop, 30th 
April,—Hongkong 24th April, General.— 
Simon, Evers & Co. 

Benalder, British steamer, 1,221, Thompson, goth 
Apri!,— Kobe 28th April, General.—Cornes & 
Co. 

Ise Maru, Japanese steamer, 641, Kanshiro, 30th 
April, —Fushiki 26th April, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Tokai Maru, Japanese steamer, 634, Fulcui, goth 
Apiil,—Yokkaichi 2gth April, General.— Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, Young, 
goth April,—Kobe 2gth April, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 

Christian, German brig, 250, Thusen, 1st May,— 
‘Taiwanfoo roth April, 5,800 bags Sugar.— 
Song Ho. 

Nagoya Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,262, Carrew, 
Ist May,—Vokkaichi 3oth April, General.— 

Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Verona, Buitish steamer 1,876, F. Speck, .1st 
May,—Hongkong 23rd April, vid Nagasaki 
and Kobe, General.—P. & O. S.N. Co. 

Breconshire, British steamer, 1,647, Doncaster, 
2nd May,— Kobe goth April, General. — 
Adamson, Bell & Co. ; 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,166, Frahm, 
and May,—Hakodate 29th April, General. 
—Nippon ¥usen Kaisha. 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, Conner, 
and May,—Kobe 1st May, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. ; : 

Orestes, British steamer, 1,279, Hutchinson, 2nd 
May,—Shanghai 28th April, General.—But- 
terfield & Swire. 

Parthia, British steamer, 2,035, Wallace, 2nd 
‘May,—Vancouver, B.C., 16th April, Mails 
and General.—C. P. M. S.S. Co, 

Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,230, Eck- 
strand, 2nd May,—Yokkaichi rst May, Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


DEPARTURES, 
Calédunien French steamer, 2,500, H. de Mau- 
beuge, 28th April, —Shanghai vid Kobe, Mails 
and General.—Messageries Maritimes Co. 
Gerteral Werder, German steamer, 1,820, Eichel, 
28th April,—Hongkong vid ports, Mails and 
General.—H. Ahrens & Co., Nachf. 

Iser, British steamer, 1,413, Burgoyne, 28th April, 
—Kobe, General.—Samuel Samuel & Co. 
Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Drum- 
mond, 29th April,—Kobe, General.—Nippon 

Yusen Kaisha. : 
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Totomi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,196, Steedman, 
2gth April,—Niigata, General.—Nippon Yn- 
sen Kaisha. 

Mogul, British steamer, 1,856, Johnson, 29th 
April,—Kobe, General.—Adamson, Bell & 


Co. 


Sugami Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,182, Kender- 
dine, 3oth April,—sakata, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Chitose Maru, Japanese steamer, 356, Kaya, 3oth 
April,—Handa, General.—Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha. 

Harima Maru, Japanese steamer, 436, Kobayashi, 
goth April,- Hachinohe, General.— Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Hiroshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,862, 
Gosch, 30th April,—Yokkaichi, General.— 
Nippon Vusen Kaisha. 

Nantes le Havre, French steamer, 1,182, Jaffry, 
a April,—Kobe, General.—J. de Vigan & 

‘0 


2,240, Walker, 


Satkio ‘Maru, Japanese steamer, 
Mails and 


goth April,—Shanghai via ports, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 
Thibet, British steamer, 1,671, C. F. Preston, goth 
April,—Bombay, vid Kobe, Nagasaki, and 

. Hongkong, Mails and General.—P. & O.S.N. 


0. 

Lancelot, British steamer 1,563, J. Daly, 1st 
May,—Kobe, General.—Samuel Samuel & 
Co. 

Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,359, Haswell, 
Ist May,—Kobe, Mails and General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Suruga Maru, Japanese steamer, 436, Matsumoto, 
Ist. May,—Kobe, General.—Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha. 

Tukat Maru, Japanese steamer, 634, Fukui, rst 
May,—Yokkaichi, General.—Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha. 

Nagoya Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,262, Carrew, 
and May, — Yokkaichi, General. — Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Yamashiro Maru, Japauese steamer, 1,512, Young, 
2nd May,—Hakodate, Mails and General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


PASSENGERS. 


ARRIVED. 


Per Japanese steamer Saikio Maru, from Shang- 
hai and ports:—Count and Countess Kawamura, 


Ven. Arch-Deacon Maundrell, Miss Maundrell, 


Mr. and Mrs. EF. E. Haskell, Mrs. Yeend Duer, 
two children, and amah, Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Bun- 
combe, Miss Ward, Miss Lathrop, Miss Godfrey, 
Rev. Mr. Foss, Rev. Mr. Brandvam, Messrs. H. 
Lester, Charles Dangerfield, Theodore Meyerdith, 
Iwase, W. R. Larminin, Godai, Adachi, Y. Iwase, 
Samakaki, Hotta, Wada, and ‘Takeshita in cabin; 
Miss Sato, Mrs. Omuchi, Messrs. Watanabe, and 
‘Toneda in second class; and 100 passengers in 
steerage. ‘ 

Per British steamer Belgic, from Hongkong :— 
Messrs. A. S. Garfit, Don P. de la Corte, and 
Don Adolpho Corton and native servant in cabin ; 
and 2 passengers in steerage. For San Francisco: 
Mr. and Mrs. Malsch, Mrs. Ede, Dr. and Mrs. 
Macleish and 4 children, Captain Roze, Captain 
Calder, R.A., Mr. Young Wing Chong and native 
servant, Messrs. A. MacClymont, R. P. Duncan, 
M. V. Roque, F. J. Lewis, E. J. Mayne, and W. 
A. Cruickshank iv cabin. 

Per German steamer Bellona, from Hong- 
kong :—Mr. and Mrs..Engert in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Yamashiro Maru, fiom 
Kobe :—Messrs. Macglen, Delacampe, Kawachi, 
and Sone in cabin; and 56 passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Nagoya Maru, from Yok- 
kaichi :—15 passengers in steerage. 

Per British steamer Verona, from Hongkong, 
Nagasaki and Kobe:—Mr. Fraser (H B.M.’s 
Minister), and Mrs. Fraser and maid, Mr. and 
Mrs. Dinsmore, Mr. and Mrs. Mundey, Miss 
Marco, Dr. A. M. Page, Mr. Chay Yune and 
native servant, Mr. Wong Mon, Mrs. Shin Kit, 
Mr. ‘Tannert; 1 chief petty officer, and ro naval 
invalids, aud 1 attendant. ‘ 

Per Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, from 
Hakodate :—Messrs Y. ‘Takano and U. Yeno- 
moto in cabin; and 70 passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Omi Maru, from Kobe: 
—Dr. Farr in cabin; and 41 passengers in steerage. 

Per British steamer Orestes, from Shanghai:— 
For Hyogo: Mr. H. T. Pearce. 

Per British steamer Parthia, from Vancouver, 
B.C.:—Rev. W. and Mrs. Elliott, Captain Hussey, 
Miss Crosswaithe, Miss Horsburg, Messrs. Thomp- 
son, Geo. Warner, C. E. Fripp, and T. White in 
cabin. For Hongkong : 50 Chinese in steerage. 


DEPARTED. 
Per French steamer Calédonien, for Shanghai 


kong vid ports :—Mr. 
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tarabie and 2 servants, Mrs. Bonnie Price, Dr. G. 
Oka, Messrs. Goudareau, G. W. Walker, M. 
Wollheim, G. Matsumoto, Ishikawa, Terao, G. llo, 
Y. Okamoto, K. I'suda, Cattery, and J. Moosdan 
in cabin, 

Per German steamer General Werder, for Hong- 
and Mrs. Faber, Mr. and 
Mrs. Ziegfeld, and Mr. G.,R. Mosle, in cabin ; 
11 Chinese in second class; and 11 Chinese in 
sleerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Saikio Maru, for Shang- 
hai and ports :—Mrs. Horio, Mr. and Mrs. ‘Tachi- 
bana, Messrs. Shinoya, M. Endo, 1). G. Sale, No- 
mura, Watanabe, J. S. Mayers, J. D. Carroll, 
Okazaki, Maki, R. J. Davis, ‘I, Kimura, and Chang 
Chin in-cabin; Mrs. Kimura and three children, 
Messrs. ‘Takatoki, Kai, and ‘Totoki in second 
class ; and 71 passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Satsuma Maru for 
Kobe :—Major S. Ando, Messrs. Hood, and T. 
Kimura in cabin; and 25 passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, for Kobe :— 
Messrs. M. Hellyer, Dankwerg, M. Raspe, A. F. 
Mosle, Pritchard, and H. Ginowa in cabin; 9 
passengers in second class ; 42 in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Yamashiro Maru for 
Hakodate :—Mrs. M. Hamada and two children, 
Messrs. Y. Miura, and G. Oshiri in cabin; Messrs. 
T. Eguchi, I. Ono, and K. Kawazoe in second 
class; and 95 passengers in steerage. 


CARGOES. 

Per French steamer Calédonien, for Shanghai 
viA Kobe :—Silk for France 272 bales. Waste silk 
for France 35 bales. ‘Treasure for "Shanghai, 
$17,500.00. ‘ 

Per German steamer General Werder, for Hong- 
kong vid ports :—Silver for Hongkong, $80,000. 

Per Japanese steamer Satkio Maru, for Shang- 
hai and ports :—Treasure, $50,400. 

Per British stenmer Verona, from Hongkong, 
vid Nagasaki and Kobe:—General merchandise 
1,260 packages. 


REPORTS. . 

The Japanese steamer Satkio dfaru, Captain 
Walker, reports :—Left Shanghai the rgth April, 
at 1.30 p.m.; had north to north-easterly winds 
and fine weather to Nagasaki, where arrived the 
2tst, at 4.30 a.m. and left the 22nd, at 5 p.m.; 
had heavy rain and thick fog; put back and an- 
chored until 1 a.m. on the 23rd, when weather clear- 
ed up, and had fine weather with variable winds 
to Kobe, where arrived the 24th, at 7.48 a.m. and 
left the 25th, at noon; had thick misty weather to 
Rock Island; when it came on thick with heavy 
rain to port. Arvived at Yokohama, the ‘26th 
April, at 11.25 a.m. 

The British steamer Belgic, Captain Walker, 
reports :—Left Hongkong the 24th April,.at 2.02 
p.m; had light vauable winds and fine weather. 
Arrived at Yokohama the 29th April, at 12 m.; 
passage, 4 days, 20 hours. Off Oo-shima passed 
quantities of floating spars and timber. 

The Japanese steamer Yamashiro Maru, Cap- 
tain Young, reports :— Left Kobe the 29th April, at 
noon; had light variable winds and hazy weather ; 
passed Ooshima at 8.40 p.m. and had moderate 
easterly winds to Rock Island, which was passed 
the goth atil.45a.m. Passed Sagami at 3.55 p.m., 
and made fast to the company’s buoy at 5.45 p.m. 

‘The Japanese steamer Nagoya Maru, Captain 
Carrew, reports :—Left Yokkaichi the 3oth April, 
at 4.15 p.m.; had moderate S.E. (to easterly 
winds, with thick rain to Cape Sagami ; thence to 
port moderate sea and swell. Arrived at Yoku- 
hama the 1st May, at 10.40 a.m. 

‘The Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, Captain 
P. Frahm, reports :—Left Hakodate the 29th April, 
at 2 p.m., arrived at Oginohama the 3oth at noon 
and left the rst May, at 8 a.m.; had variable 
winds and fine pleasant weather throughout. Ar- 
rived at Yokohama the 2nd May, at 9 30 a.m. 

The Japanese steamer Om: Maru, Captain Con- 
ner, reports :—Left Kobe the rst May, at noon; 
diad overcast weather, with light winds; Ooshima 
was passed at 8.15 p.m.; had strong northerly 
winds and rough sea. On the 2nd wind increased 
to moderate gale; at 8 a.m. wind shifted to N.E., 
with considerable head sea. Passed Rock Island 
at 11.30 a.m. Artived at Yokohama the 2nd 
May, at 5 30 p.m. 

The British steamer Parthia, Captain Wallace, 
repoits:—Left Vancouver, B.C., the 16th April, 
at 3 p.m.3 experienced moderate and fine weather 
throughout, the prevailing winds being strony 
north-westerly, with much snow; crossed the me- 
ridian in lat. 50.00 N. the 25th April. Arrived off 
Tnuboyesaki the rst May, about 6 p.m. and laid- 
ie the night. Arrived at Yokohama the 2nd 

ay. 
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LATEST COMMERCIAL, 
——_@ 
IMPORTS, - 

We have to report a much better feeling in the 
Yarn trade, especially during the last two or three 
days. English Yarns have been dealt in to a fair 
extent at improved rates, but the firmness of 
holders checks business, Bombays are still quiet, 
and quotations unaltered. Cotton Piece Goods 
continue dull all round, 

Yarns.—Sales for the week are 700 bales English 
and 230 bales Bombays. 


Nosht.—One or two small transactions in this 
department, including 7omioka Filature at $132}, 
with some Oshu at $125, and Yechigo at $100 to 
$1224. Nothing done in Foshu or other kinds, 

Kibiso.—No sales this week. There is a large 
stock, but apparently buyers are not tempted 
thereby at present quotations, 

QUOTATIONS, 

Pierced Cocoons—Good to Best 0... cece - 

Noshi-ito—Filature, Best............ Nom. $125 to 1324 

Noshi-ito—Filature, Good... -«.Nom. 115 lo 120 

Noshi-ito—Filature, Medium oe, -Nom. 105 to 110 

Noshi-ito—Oshiu, Good to Best ‘ asd - 


sions of our stock enabling holders to be fairly 
strong in spite of depressing news from abroad. 

The attention of all persons interested in the 
trade is of course drawn to the coming crop and 
its prospects. Here in Japan the spring weather 
has not been altogether favourable, but so far the 
only damage done is to retaid the récolte by a 
few days. With fair genial weather from now 
onwards, growers look for a good result to their 
labours, 

Our stock of old Silk is again reduced, especially 
in Hanks and Kakedas. ‘These are still some good 
Filatures left, but the owners ask long figures and 


Corton Pigce-Goops.—Sales amount to 1,000 | buyers refuse to entertain business on those terms. Nene ual de rents es 
Pleces, The operations for the United States have been Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Medium... oe 


WooLLeEns.--No business reported, 
COTTON YARNS, 


very small, and the Belgic will not have a very 
large shipment this time. 


ce 120 to 125 


Nee Best .. 


: rewereni, There has been only one shippin opportunit Noshi-ito—Joshu, Good ... oo = 
Nos. 16/24, Ordinary occ esses £30.50 to 31.56 since we last wrote ate : the Calsdonsaa (Breck Noshi-ito—joshu, Ordinary ..... seve JOLO 75 
Nos. 16/24, Medium ..... s+ 31.50 to 32.50 mail) of tl 811 i oe This vessel cami Kibiso—Filature, Best selected » 110 to, 120 
Nos. 16/24, Good to Nest. 32.50 to 33.50 all) of the 28th timo, us vessel carried 272 Kibiso—Vilature, Seconds 100 to 105 
Nos. 16/24, Reverse ...... + 33.00 to 34.00 | bales for Lyons and neighbourhood, bi inging the KiLiso—Oshu, Guod tu Best ~~ 
Nos 28/32, Ordinary... 32.50 to 33.50 {present Kxport figures to 39,258 piculs against Kibiso—Shinshu, Best........ _ 
Nos. 28/32, Medium 34-50 to 35.50 | 35,942 piculs last year and 25,427 al same date in Kiliso—Shinshu, Seconds ... ae _ 
Nos 28°32, nee to Na es 35 50 to 36.50 1887, : Kibiso—Joshu, Good to Fair.......... 45to 40 
os. 38/42, Medium to Bes 00 to 40 50 : a . Kiliso—Joshu, Middling to Common. to 30 
No. 32s, Two-fold sasnye 7 £0 to 38.50 Hanks.—One or two houses operating freely in Kibieoss pad Goad ba babe & 7 aa to 35 
No. 428, I'wo-fold 38.50 to 41.50 | 7oSku sorts: the purchases being apparently des- Kibiso—Hachoji, Medium to Low + 324 to 25 
No. 20s, Bomhay 28.00 to 29.50 | Lined for Europe. Among the transactions record. Kibiso—Neri, Good to Common .. + 1§ to 10 
: 16s, ep ++ 27,00 to 28.25 | we find the following :—Shimonita $510, Tomioka| Mawata—Guud to Best occ. ecesseseseee 180 tO 200 
Non. to/04, Bombay ...... Jurercras 23.50 (0-25.50 | Seog, Annaka-Tomioka $4924, Annaka $4873. No Export Table Waste Silk to 3rd May, 1889 :—= 
MICTALS. sales to note in Bushu or Shinshu descriptions. Suason 1888-89. 1887-88. 1886-87, 
Holders asking still higher prices, and buyers Milatures.—Small intermittent business, in grades Picuns. Picus. — Preuts, 
quietly looking on. Hot weather will soon becoming | ranging from $610 to $580. Vechu, Bishu, and Waste Silk... cesses 279857 23,099 21,663 
on to stop work in metals, and dealers are making | similar qualities having the preference. Nothing | Pierced Cocoons ......... 2,478 2,825 3.449 
low offers for autumn arrival, Altogether the trade | done in chop silks beyond the reported consign. ; 25,92 25,012 
is by no means brisk. Quotations as before and | ment of a parcel Bushu of the Hagiwara brand. Basics maith a 
nominal, Re reels.— Very feeble trade, the only noteworthy Seltlementsand Direct 2 S""- Patan aR ac 
: : faba } 30,550 29,950 28,000 
; ram rica, parcel being some Yoshu (Kivthana) at $590, Export.from ist July 
Flat Bars, J inch.. $2.90 lo 3.00 | a few Medium to Common Miyagi also reported| Stock, 3rd May........... 3,750 3,500 3,900 


Flat Bars, Rinch........0..... 0... 
Rowod and square up to ¥ inch 
Nailrod, assorted... 00.0... 
Nailiod, small size ..... 
Iron Plates, assorted 
Sheet Tron... 
Galvanized Iron sheets 
ire Nails, assorted ... 
Tin Plates, per hox 
Pig Iron, No.3 ...... wigeeine'e rants 
KEROSENE. 
No business reported this week. The ships in 


Availablesuppliestodate 34,300 33,450 31,900 

Eschange closes steady at last quotations :— 
Lonpon, 4 m/s. Credits, 3/1; Documents 3/14; 6 
m/s. Credits, 3/13; Documents 3/1; New York, 
30 d/s. U.S.G., $743; 4 m/s. U.S.G.,, $753; Paris, 
4 m/s., fcs. 3.90; 6 m/s. fes. 3.92. 

Estimated Silk Stock, 3rd May, 1889 :— 

Raw. PIcULS, Waste, PICUL8. 
Hanks ......ccceeeeeee 330] COCOONS oo. eeeccc cesses 80 


at $560. There are still some good brands of 
Foshu re-reels in stock, but sellers and buyers do 
not agree upon price as yet. 

Kakeda, Oshu, etc.—There kinds have given 
rise to no transactions at all, and the remaining 
stocks are gradually being absorbed for native use. 
QUOTATIONS, 


§.00 to 5.30 
1.50 to 1.52} 


Hanks—No. 14.00. 
Hanks—No. 2 (Shinshu). 
Hanks—No. 2 (Joshun) .. 
Hanks—No, a4 (Shinshu) 


f $510 to 520 


: a ‘ : : Noshi-ito.. « 650 
port are landing their cargoes, and buyers hope} Hanks—No. 24 d 500tosio| Filatures + 1,080] Nos! 
for further arrivals. Quotations unchanged, but Hanks—No .24 to 3 495 to 500 Hpeirie “ te Heyes oe’ 
all more or less nominal until some sales are made. oop 4 a be eee Osha hates 150| Sundries w..ccc0..6 170 
QUOTATIONS, Filatures—Extra ....... Nom. 650to670| Taysaain Kinds _ 
Chester ......ccsccesseecsssenes Nom. 2.074 to 2.10 Filatures—No. 1, 10/13 deniers .... wh 630 to 640 : read sis icul ene 
Comet « Nom. 2,00 to 2.05 Filatures—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers... 620 to 630 Total piculs ...... 2,300' Total piculs ...... 31750 
Devoe... + Nom. 1.97} to 2.024 Filatures—No. 14, 13/16, t4/17 deniers... 600 to 610 TEA. 
Russian oo... a. Nom. 1.95 to 2.00 Filatures—No. 2, 10/15 deniers ....... 590 to 600 : 1 Gili diilinios with “x 
SUG Filatures—No. 2, 14/18 deniers . 8otosgo] ‘The market opened on t re 26th ultimo, w 
SUGAR, Vilatures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers See feces hase of 80 piculs, at prices running from $36 
7 5 : Seo wage G —No. 3, wee inchas 
limaitined or White Refined, an tak as], Heel oahek Ga Rediic. SeIE He] pcs of plu a pies cng om $5 
well naintatr ’ Re-reels—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers *590 to6o00} . s . Now and then prices 
Re-reels—No. i, 13/16, 14/17 deniers. 570 to 580 piculs have been booked Pp 


likewise taken an upward tendency. Private tele- 
giams have been received from London stating |. 
that the Cuban Sugar crop is likely to be short, 
and it is mostly in the hands of a few continental 
capitalists. This will certainly be goud news to 
holders here. Of Refined, 5,228 piculs have been 


varied from one to two dollars, and at the close 
the market is weak at $29 for Choice and $34 and 
upwards for Choicest. Taking the leaf on the 
whole, it is about the same as last year. The 
Belgic, which sailed yesterday, took 2,316 packages 


Re-reels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers ....... + §60 to 570 
Re-reels—No. 3, 14/20 deniers .. sees §40 to 550 
Kakedas—Extra _ eiteets «Nom. 625 
Kakedas—No. 1 ,,. «Nom. 600 to 610 
Kakedas—No. 14 «Nom. 580 to 590 
Kakedas—No. 2 ... 


ear : ert “ents Ib. gross. ‘Ihe rates of freight per 
sold: at $8.93} per picul for 846 iculs, at $8.4 Kakedas—No., 24 Nom. 540 to 550} at 4 cents per | ; or 
per picul for Son piculs, at $8 nee Bled for eS Kakedas—No, 530 to 535 | Batavia and City of Peking, sailing on the th and 


11th instant respectively, have not yet been fixed, 
The grand total of settlements from Japan is as 
follows :—Yokohama 180,590 piculs, Kobe 137,440, 
total 318,030 piculs against 339,020 piculs for the 
same period last year. The Yokohama settle- 
ments are classified thus :—Common 13,575 piculs, 
Good Common 15,100 piculs, Medium 22,500 pi- 
culs, Good Medium 38,740 piculs, Fine 26,020 pi- 
culs, Finest 30,250 piculs, Choice 13,040 piculs, 
Choicest 8,365 piculs, making 180,590 piculs set- 
tled for the season 1888-9. 


Bers 
Kakedas—No. 34. 
Kakedas—No. 4. 
Oshu Sendai—No, ‘i 
Hamatsuki—No. 3,2 0... 
Cane a4 


Piculs, at $6 80 per picul for 613 piculs, at $6.323 
per picul for 369 piculs. New ‘lakao was settled 
to the extent of 5,840 piculs at $3.872 per picul, and 
§00 piculs old Takao at $3.92} per picul. Of 
Namiida brand 2,500 piculs were sold at $2.90 
per picul, and 600 piculs Cake Sugar at $3.95 per 
picul, ‘Total sales aggregate 14,668 piculs. Ar- 
rivals have been 5,810 piculs per German bi ig 
Christian on the tst instant. ‘The market is firm 
for all kinds, 


Season sB4H *Q. 187-48, 1BH6.Ky, 

Haves, aura, Rares, 
+. 20,143 16,016 12,120 
- 18,763 19,243 13,298 
a Bales 38,906 35,259 25,418 
etal cee {Pasi 39,258 35,942 25,427 


MPOpe Losec cee eee eee 
America .......... 


PRR PleUL, 


White Rebined 00... eccecseecceceeeees $6.80 to 8.93 


Manilz -00 to 4.20 : : = 
Talwantoo “at to aa perenne } 0,100 35,850 bee. EXCHANGE. 
hex .00 to 3. Export from ist July : : 
Namie ope ‘6 oe Stock, 3rd May .......... 2,300 5,850 7,950 Exchange has remained steady and closes fairly 
ms 3.95 ‘ ; oe — ee firm :— 
3.80 to 3.90 Available suppliestodate 41,400 41,700 33.350 Sterling—Bank Bills on demand... 


WASTE SILK, 
Demand fallen away to nothing the transactions 


Sterling —Rank 4 months’ sight .. 
Sterling—Private 4 months’ sight .. 


c > ‘: ° ° 
EXPORTS. of the week being less than 50 Piculs—consisting SS ee Meri ee sight .. 
RAW SILK, of Noshi and Kueutto. On Paris—Private 6 months’ sight.. 


As usualat this time of year, the assortment and 
selection on offer are very poor indeed, especially 
in Nosht, which is, as usual, most in demand. 
There is plenty of Kibiso such as it is, but no one 
seems to want it at the moment. It looks as 
though we should have a dragging, unimportant 
market until the New Waste begins to come in 
some months hence. 

Both the European mail steamers of the week 
have taken Waste. The General Werder 30 piculs 
and the Calédonien 114 piculs. These departures 
bring the present Export figures to 29,735 piculs, 
against 25,924 last year and 25,112 at same dale 
in 1887, : 

Coccons.—No_ business herein, the small stock 


now remaining being of undesirable quality. xe 5 sa ¥ 


On Hongkong—Bank sight seeteecaeee 
On Hongkcng—Private 10 days’ sight . 
On Shanghai—Bank sight seetee septate eeeees J, 
On Shanghai—Private 10 days’ sight ...... 74 
Qn New York—Bank Bills on demand... 
ge New York—Private 30 days’ sight ...... a 


Our last issue was of the 26. April, since which 
dale settlements in this market amount to 334 
piculs, divided thus :—Hanks 181 piculs, Filatures 
127 piculs, Re-reels 26 piculs. No Direct ship- 
ments during the week, although it is probable 
that the Belgic leaving this afternoon may have 
a parcel or two on Japanese account. 

The principal demand of late has been for Hanks, 
and some 200 piculs have been taken into godown, 
reducing the available stock to about 300 piculs, 
The demand for-Filatures has not been large. 
Re-reels have not commanded much attention, 
while other sorts have had no patronage at all. 
Telegrams from abroad report markets there dull 
both in Europe and America. Prices generally 
may be quoted as unchanged, the small dimen« 


‘n San Krancisco—Bank Bills on lemand. 73 
On San Francisco—Private 30 days sight... 742 
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2S ae 
R: ATKINSON'S | 
7) ENGLISH PERFUMERY, (4\ 
surpassce all others for its natural fragrance. y 4 

ATKINSON'S CELEBRATED 


EAU DE COLOGNE, 


is unequalled for its strength and delightfol 4 
fragrance. It far surpasses the numerous t +. 
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Y ARROW’S 
SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 


Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN HOUR. , 


PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER. 
Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 
MACHINERY CONSTRUCTED FOR BoaTs BUILT ABROAD. 


YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition. 


Of all Dealers, ant of the Mantfacturers— 
J.&E. ATKINSON, 
Q4, Old Bond Street, London. | 
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THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN “TIMES. 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


ERSONS suffering from weak or debilitated 
P constitutions will discover that by the use 
of this wonderful medicine there is “ Health 
for all.” The blood is the fountain of life, and its 
purity can be maintained by the use of these Pills 

Sm SAMUEL BAKER, 

in hiswork entitled “The Nile Tributaries in 
Abyssinia,” says—“ I ordered the dragoman 
Mahomet to inform the Faker that I was a 
Doctor, and I had the best medicines at the 
service of the sick, with advice gratis. In a 
short time I had many applicants, to whom I 
served out a quantity of Holloway’s Pills. These 
are most useful to an explorer, as possessing 
unmistakable purgative properties they create 
an undeniable effect upon the patient, which 
yatisfies them of their value.” 


SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
dOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts 
and ulcerations of all kinds. It acts miracu- 
lously in healing ulcerations, curing skin 
diseases, and in arresting and subduing all 
inflammations. 


Mr. J. T. COOPER, 

in his account of his extraordinary travels in 
China, published in 1871, says—‘I had with 
me a quantity of Holloway’s Ointment. I gave 
some to the people, and nothing could exceed 
their gratitude; and, inconsequence, milk, fowls 
butter, and horse feed poured in upon us, until 
at last a tea-spoonful of Ointment was worth a 
owl and any quentity of peas, and the demand 
became so great that I was obliged to lock up 
the small remaining “stock.” 

Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vende-s 
throughout the World, 

May rst, 1889. 


June 2, 1888. 


52ins. 


To be had of all Storekeepers and Dealers throughout India. 


Cookery Books Port Free on Application to the 
om. 


FINEST GHEAPEST 
MEAT-FLAVOURING 
STOGK FOR SOUPS, 

MADE DISHES AND SAUGES. 


Invaluable for India as 
an Efficient Tonic in all 
cases of Weakness. 
Keeps good in the hottest 
Climates, and for any 
length of time. 


pany. 
LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co., Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England. 


Sold wholesale by COCKING & Co,, Yokohama. 


June g, 1888. 


f DINNEFORDS\) 


February 16, 1889. 


Corrorate MARK. 


STEEL & FILES, 
STEEL CASTINGS, &¢., &c. 
Apply to the Sole Manufacturers, 


SAML. OSBORN & Co., 


CLYDE STEEL AND IRON WORKS, 
SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND. 
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Wea The Physician’s Cure 
“for Gout, Rheumatic 
is Gout and Gravel: the 
as safest and most gentle 
awed Medicine for Infants, 
™ Children, Delicate Fe- 
males, and the Sick- 
ness of Pregnancy. 


iggists and Storekeepers. 


52ins. 


., KEATING'S INSECT POWDER. 


Buss FLEAS, MOTHS, BEETLES, and all other Insects, 
are destroyed by Kexarixo’s Ixsecr Pownsr, which is 
Bolte harmless to Domestic Animals. In exterminating Heetles 
the success of this Powder is extraordinary, and no one need be 
troubled by those pests. It is perfectly clean in application. 


Ask for and take no other than *f Keatine’s Powper,’’ as imita- 
tions are noxious, and fail in giving satisfaction. Sold by all 
Chemists, in Tins ani Bottles. May 1. 1Sins. 


“THE TOKYO MAIL” 


THE ONLY FOREIGN NEWSPAPER PUBLISHED IN 
THE CAPITAL OF JAPAN. 


6$HE TOKYO MAIL” is a tri-weekly 
Journal published in Tokyo on Turspay, 
Tuurspay, and Sarurpay Mornin6s, price ren 
6 per Annum. Subscriptions and Advertise- 
ments received at the KOBUNSHA, Dobashi, 
Tokyo; and at 72, Main Sueet, Yokohama, 


January rst, 1889. 


Printed and Published for the Prorrizror at 72, Main Street, 
Settlement, by James Ettacott Bears, of No. a2, Bluff 
Yokohama—Saturpay, May 4, 1889. 
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Le es Prete ale a fe we Ir is stated that the Empress-Dowager will leave eae ee ee of a factory at Hatsunecho, 
The New Civil Codes......... .. 4st{the capital about the 25th instant for Kyoto, Gletkin, nas DeCn- commenced: 


Tardy Appreciation .... where Her Majesty proposes to remain for 


Infectious Disease or Poiso wae 453 ti Tuer Tokyo City Government Office has sanc- 
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situated at Higashi-Ryukancho, Kanda, and the 
charter applied for is for fifteen years. 


777 out-door patients. 


i He SOULS oF THE OFFICERS 
aND Mgx wuo PerisHep in THE U.S.S. “Onaipa ” tn 1870 458 


Tue Emperor was present at a meeting of the 


Latrer FROM SAN FRANCISCO... .ccccssssccceeeseneneeneeten dadedeievectens 459 Privy Council held on the morning of the 3rd TraFFic on the line of the Tokyo Omnibus : 
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Wen VHe ine qneae nk ge instant. H.1.H. Prince Arisugawa Taruhito Company (Limited), was opened on the 4th 
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instant, passengers being carried at the rate of 
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contribute yer 1,000 to the fund for the relief 
of the sufferers by the fire at Yokotedaimachi 
(Ugo), Akita Prefecture, on the 3rd instant. 


wacho and Nihonbashi; second between Nihon- 
bashi and Ryogoku ; third between Ryogoku and 
the Mikura Bridge ; fourth between the Mikura 
and Yorozuyo Bridges; fifth between the Yoro- 
zuyo Bridge and Ogawamachi ; and sixth section 
between Ogawamachi and Kudan. Twenty 
vehicles will run between Shimbashi and Asa- 
kusa, while fifteen will run between the Asakusa 
and Yorozuyo Bridges, and the remainder in 
other districts. 
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FAIS CE QUE DOIS: ADVIENNE QUE POURRA!” 


Fire broke out in the premises of Mr. Sakai 
Gonshiro at Yokotedaimachi, Akita Prefecture, 
on the 3rd instant at 10.40 p.m. Over a 
thousand houses and six telegraph posts were 
destroyed. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
No notice will be taken of anonymous correspondence. 


Whatever is intended for..insertion in the ‘ JAPAN 
Week ty Mait,’? must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer, not for publication, but as a 
guarantee of good faith. Itis particularly requested that 
all letters on business be addressed tu the MANAGER, 
and Chequesbe made payable to same; and that literary 
contributions be addressed to the EpiTor. 


Tue Italian Minister intends to give an enter- 
tainment on the 15th instant at his new villa at 
Kamakura to members of the Imperial family, 
Ministers of State, and the Foreign Representa- 
tives. 


Tue Import business has not been subject to 
much change during the interval. The improved 
feeling in the Yarn trade noted last week has con- 
tinued, and a fair quantity of English spinnings 
has been disposed of, though the continued rise - 
in prices has had the effect of curtailing the 
volume of transactions. Bombays have been in 
moderate request, though rates have been some- 
what irregular. The principal demand for Cotton 
Piece-goods has run upon the heavier Shirtings 
and ‘I’.-Cloths, and Woollens have remained 
dull. The situation in the Metal market is 
precisely as last noted. There have been no 
sales of Kerosene reported, consequently rates 
are nominal. Fresh arrivals have come in, 
and the stock—already attaining large dimen- 
sions—will probably be shortly further increased 
by floating oil close to port. Heavy transac- 
tions in Sugar have been put through, the 
greater quantity sold having been Formosa 
brands; both these and Whites, however, 
have participated in a further rise in value. 
Arrivals continue, and the market is well sup- 
plied. Very little has been done in the principal 
Export, buyers of Silk rejecting some days more 
than their purchases amounted to on others. A 
slightly better. enquiry sprang up during the 
past two days, and several parcels have been 
taken in godown. The Waste Silk business 
continues restricted to small dimensions. The 
Tea tr. te is brisk. About 16,000 piculs of leaf 
came in during the week, the greater portion of 
which has been fired and shipped. The stock 
of leaf on the market is small, but heavy arrivals 
may now be looked for. Prices are much the 
same as at the corresponding period last year, 
and there is no material difference in quality. 
Exchange has hardened somewhat, and is fairly 
steady at the close. 


BIRTH. 
May 6th, at No. 67, Settlement, Yokohama, the wife of 
B. H. Pratt, of a Son. 


Tue launch of a new war-vessel, to be named 
the Oshima Maru, which is now in course of 
construction at the Onohama Naval Shipbuild- 
ing Yard, at Kobe, will take place about the 
2oth instant. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Ir is stated that the office of Director of the 
Imperial Estates Bureau, now vacant by the 
death of the late Mr. Hida, will be occupied 
either by Viscount Shinagawa or by Mr. 
Hanabusa. , 


Tux income-tax to be paid by Mr. Sumitomo 
Kichizaemon, of Osaka, this year amounts to 
yen 129,861. 


Mr. Sucimura, a Councillor of the Foreign 
Office, will be appointed Japanese Consul at Sohieos, 
Vancouver, B.C. Ar a special meeting of shareholders of the 
Osaka Railway Company, held on the 29oth 
ultimo, it was decided that the Sakai section of 
the company should be extended as faras Yodo 


(Isé) by way of Iga. 


Tue Hiunkaku, one vf the most celebrated of 
the temples of Kyoto, which has hitherto been 
closed, will now be open to the public. 


Countess Kuropa and other ladies paid a com- 
plimentary visit on the morning of the 2nd 
instant to H. B. M. Minister and lady. 


Mr. Suimazu, a contractor at Kuromoncho, 
Kanda, has received the contract from the 
Tokyo City Government Office ‘to erect new tiwvo- 
storied brick buildings for the Sakamoto Govern- 
ment Elementary School at Sakamotocho, Ni- 
honbashi, at a cost of yen 6,136. 


Tue Tosa and Okizu Whaling Company 
captured 30 whales during the winter, the 
aggregate value of which was yer 29,860. 


New buildings for the Peeresses’ School on the 
site of the former residence of H.I.H Prince 
Arisugawa at Nagatamachi Nichome, have been 
completed by the Japan Engineering Company. 
The removal of the institution to the new build- 
ings will take place about the end of next month. 


Firty students of the Edajima Naval College 
will embaik on the Hive? Kan, and the vessel 
will be sent on a cruise to South America. 


Att the arrangements of the Osaka Electric 
Light Company having been completed, busi- 
ness operations will commence on the 15th inst. 


ea 


Himeryt CASTLE, hitherto closed, has been 
thrown. open to the public at specified hours of 
the day suitable to the garrison lodged therein. 


Rusipents of Tokyo have applied to the Tokyo 
City Government Office for permission to 
establish a cotton company, with a capital of 
yen 100,000. The object of the company is to 
produce yarn to be used in spinning factories, 
and the head office will be situated in the capital 


Tux experiment made on the Bonin Islands of 
planting indigo has turned out well, and the 
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THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN “TIMES. 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


ERSONS suffering from weak or debilitated 
iy constitutions will discover that by the use 
of this wonderful medicine there is “Health 
forall.” The blood is the fountain of life, and its 
purity can be maintained by the use of these Pills 

Sir SAMUEL BAKER, 

in hiswork entitled “The Nile Tributaries in 
Abyssinia,” says—‘I ordered the dragoman 
Mahomet to inform the Faker that I was a 
Doctor, and I had the best medicines at the 
service of the sick, with advice gratis. In a 
short time I had many applicants, to whom I 
served out a quantity of Holloway’s Pills. These 
are most useful to an explorer, as possessing 
unmistakable purgative properties they create 
an undeniable effect upon the patient, which 
satisfies them of their value.” 


SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
dHOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts 
and ulcerations of all kinds. It acts miracu- 
lously in healing ulcerations, curing skin 
diseases, and in arresting and subduing all 
inflammations. 


Mr. J. T. COOPER, 
in his account of his extraordinary travels in 
China, published in 1871, says—‘“I had with 
me a quantity of Holloway’s Ointment. I gave 
some to the people, and nothing could exceed 
their gratitude; and, inconsequence, milk, fowls 
butter, and horse feed poured in upon us, until 
at last a tea-spoonful of Ointment was worth a 
owl and any quantity of peas, and the demand 
became so great that I was obliged to lock up 
the small remaining “ stock.” 

Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vende's 
throughout the World, 
May rst, 1889. 
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CLYDE STEEL AND IRON WORKS, 
SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND. 


eel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Ex 


And gee that each Jur bears baron Liebig’s Signature 
in Blue Ink across the Label. 


Cookery Books Post Free on Application to the Clim 
Company. 
EBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co., Limited, Fenchurch Aven 
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;, KEATING'S INSECT POWDER. 


Bucs, FLEAS, MOTHS, BEETLES, and all other Insects, 
are destroyed by Kearixe’s Ixsecr Powner, which is 
quite harmless to Domestic Animals. In exterminating Heetles 
the success of this Powder is extraordinary, and no one need be 
troubled by those pests. It is perfectly clean in application, 
Ask for and take no other than ' Kgatina’s Powper,’’ as imita- 
tions are noxious, and fail in giving satisfaction. Sold by all 
Chemists, in Tins an. Bottles. May 1. tSins. 


“THE TOKYO MAIL.” 


THE ONLY FOREIGN NEWSPAPER PUBLISHED IN 
THE CAPITAL OF JAPAN. 


6$7-HE TOKYO MAIL” is a tri-weekly 
Journal published in Tokyo on Tvgspay, 
Tuurspay, and Sarurpay Mornin6s, price sen 
6 per Annum. Subscriptions and Advertise- 
ments received at the KOBUNSHA, Dobashi, 
Tokyo; and at 72, Main Street, Yokohama. 
January rst, 1889. 


Printed and Published for the Propristor at 72, Main Street, 
Settlement, by James Etvacott Braz, of No, 
Yokohama—Saturpay, May 4, (8&9. 
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No notice willbe taken of anonymous correspondence. 
Whatever is intended for..insertion in the ‘ JAPAN 
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all letters on business be addressed tu the MANAGER, 
and Chequesbe made payable to same; and that literary 
contributions be addressed to the EpiTor. 
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YoxouaMa: SATURDAY, May 11TH, 1889. 


BIRTH. 
May 6th, at No. 67, Settlement, Yokohama, the wife of 
B. H. Pratt, of a Son. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Tue income-tax to be paid by Mr. Sumitomo 
Kichizaemon, of Osaka, this year amounts to 
yen 129,861. 


Mr. Sucimura, a Councillor of the Foreign 
Office, will be appointed Japanese Consul at 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Tue Hiunkaku, one vf the most celebrated of 
the temples of Kyoto, which has hitherto been 
closed, will now be open to the public. 


Countess Kuropa and other ladies paid a com- 
plimentary visit on the morning of the 2nd 
instant to H.B.M. Minister and lady. 


Tue Tosa and Okizu Whaling Company 
captured 30 whales during the winter, the 
aggregate value of which was yen 29,860. 


Firry students of the Edajima Naval College 
will embark on the Hiye? Kan, and the vessel 
will be sent on a cruise to South America. 


Att the arrangements of the Osaka Electric 
Light Company having been completed, busi- 
ness operations will commence on the 15th inst. 


Himeyt Castie, hitherto closed, has been 
thrown open to the public at specified hours of 
the day suitable to the garrison lodged therein. 


Tu experiment made on the Bonin Islands of 
planting indigo has turned out well, and the 


yen 100,009. 


first shipment of the dye has sold in Tokyo at 


high prices. 


Ir is stated that the Empress-Dowager will leave 
the capital about the 25th instant for Kyoto, 
where Her Majesty proposes to remain for 


some time. 


Durine last month the number of patients 
treated by the Tokyo Charity Hospital at Atago- 


shita was 852, of whem 75 were in-door and 
777 out-door patients. 


Tue Emperor was present at a meeting of the 
Privy Council held on the morning of the 3rd 
instant. H.I.H. Prince Arisugawa Taruhito 
and Prince Sanjo were also present. 


Tue Emperor has been graciously pleased to 
contribute yen 1,000 to the fund for the relief 
of the sufferers by the fire at Yokotedaimachi 
(Ugo), Akita Prefecture, on the 3rd instant. 


Fire broke out in the premises of Mr. Sakai 
Gonshiro at Yokotedaimachi, Akita Prefecture, 
on the 3rd instant at 10.40 p.m. Over a 
thousand houses and six telegraph posts were 
destroyed. 


Tux Italian Minister intends to give an enter- 
tainment on the 15th instant at his new villa at 
Kamakura to members of the Imperial family, 
Ministers of State, and the Foreign Representa- 
tives. 


Tue launch of a new war-vessel, to be named 


the Oshima Maru, which is now in course of 
construction at the Onohama Naval Shipbuild- 
ing Yard, at Kobe, will take place about the 
zoth instant. 


Ir is stated that the office of Director of the 


Imperial Estates Bureau, now vacant by the 


death of the late Mr. Hida, will be occupied 


either by Viscount Shinagawa or by Mr. 


Hanabusa. 


Ar a special meeting of shareholders of the 
Osaka Railway Company, held on the 29th 
ultimo, it was decided that the Sakai section of 
the company should be extended as faras Yodo 
(Isé) by way of Iga. 


Mr. Suimazu, a contractor at Kuromoncho, 
Kanda, has received the contract from the 
Tokyo City Government Office to erect new tivo- 
storied brick buildings for the Sakamoto Govern- 
ment Elementary School at Sakamotocho, Ni- 
honbashi, at a cost of yen 6,136. 


New buildings for the Peeresses’ School on the 
site of the former residence of H.I.H Prince 
Arisugawa at Nagatamachi Nichome, have been 
completed by the Japan Engineering Company. 
The removal of the institution to the new build- 
ings will take place about the end of next month. 


Reswents of Tokyo have applied to the Tokyo 
City Government Office for permission to 


establish a cotton company, with a capital of 
The object of the company is to 


produce yarn to be used in spinning factories, 


and the head office will be situated i in the capital 


with a branch at Ome. The office has been 
established temporarily at Hiraganacho, Kanda, 
and the construction of a factory at Hatsunecho, 
Koishikawa, has been commenced. 


Tux Tokyo City Government Office has sanc- 
tioned the establishment of the Tokyo Sulphur 
Company (Limited), with a capital of yen 
50,000. The object of the company is to work 
various sulphur mines. The office will be 
situated at Higashi-Ryukancho, Kanda, and the 
charter applied for is for fifteen years. 


TraFFic on the line of the Tokyo Omnibus — 
Company (Limited), was opened on the 4th 
instant, passengers being carried at the rate of 
sen 1 over each section. The sections are 
divided as follows :—First between Kikuga- 
wacho and Nihonbashi; second between Nihon- 
bashi and Ryogoku ; third between Ryogoku and 
the Mikura Bridge ; fourth between the Mikura 
and Yorozuyo Bridges; fifth between the Yoro- 
zuyo Bridge and Ogawamachi ; and sixth section 
between Ogawamachi and Kudan. Twenty 
vehicles will run between Shimbashi and Asa- 
kusa, while fifteen will run between the Asakusa 
and Yorozuyo Bridges, and the remainder in 
other districts. 


Tux Import business. has not been subject to 
much change during the interval. The improved 
feeling in the Yarn trade noted last week has con- 
tinued, and a fair quantity of English spinnings 
has been disposed of, though the continued rise - 
in prices has had the effect of curtailing the 
volume of transactions. Bombays have been in 
moderate request, though rates have been some- 
what irregular. The principal demand for Cotton 
Piece-goods has run upon the heavier Shirtings 
and T.-Cloths, and Woollens have remained 
dull. The situation in the Metal market is 
precisely as last noted. There have been no 
sales of Kerosene reported, consequently rates 
are nominal. Fresh arrivals have come in, 
and the stock—already attaining large dimen- 
sions—will probably be shortly further increased 
by floating oil close to port. Heavy transac- 
tions in Sugar have been put through, the 
greater quantity sold having been Formosa 
brands; both these and Whites, however, 
have participated in a further rise in value. 
Arrivals continue, and the market is well sup- 
plied. Very litle has been done in the principal 
Export, buyers of Silk rejecting some days more 
than their purchases amounted to on others. A 
slightly better. enquiry sprang up during the 
past two days, and several parcels have been 
taken in godown. The Waste Silk business 
continues restricted to small dimensions. The 
Tea tr. ie is brisk. About 16,000 piculs of leaf 
came in during the week, the greater portion of 
which has been fired and shipped. The stock 
of leaf on the market is small, but heavy arrivals 
may now be looked for. Prices are much the 
same as at the corresponding period last year, 
and there is no material difference in quality. 
Exchange has hardened somewhat, and is fairly 
steady at the close. 
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and steamer journeys to Kobe. Our contem- 
porary’s figures show that the first-class fare by 
train is 13.81 yen against 16.75 yen by steamer; . 
the second-class fares, 8.68 yen and 10.45 yen 
respectively ; and the third-class fares, 4.31 yen 
and 4.25 yen. Thus for the first and second 
classes the advantage seems to be slightly on 
the side of the train, but in the third-class the 
steamer is the cheaper by six sen. We are not 
informed exactly how these calculations are 
made, but they presumably include the fare 
down Lake Biwa from Nagahama to Otsu. One 
important element, however, is omitted from the 
account, namely, that whereas the steamer fare 
includes food and sleeping accommodation, the 
passenger by train must either take his own pro- 
visions with him or buy them en route, and will 
also probably be obliged to pay extra for a place 
to lie down in the carriage should he require 
such a luxury. The train now takes fifteen 
hours torun to Nagahama, and when the Koto 
section is finished, another four hours will 
doubtless carry the passenger to Kyoto. Thus, 
leaving Tokyo at 6a.m., one would reach Kyoto 
by ra.m. the following morning. How does 
this compare in point of time with the steamer? 
Assume that one travels by one of the Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha’s crack boats, leaving Yokohama 
atnoon, Then one must start from Tokyo by 
the ro o'clock train at latest, and if the weather 
be favourable one may hope to catch the 1.55 
train, the following day, from Kobe, reaching 
Kyoto by 5.39 p.m. The total time, therefore, 
by steamer, under the most favourable circum- 
stances, is 3th. 39m. against 19 hours by train. 
Between Yokohama and Kobe, on the other hand, 
the steamer time would be only 26 hours, allow- 
ing for the journeys to and from the steamer, 
‘while the railway time would be about 21 hours; 
an insignificant difference. In our opinion, 
however, the true way to consider the question 
is that the railway journey only occupies one 
day, whereas the steamer journey virtually costs 
two days’ work. Moreover, one can be always 
sure, barring break-downs or collisions, that 
the train will carry one through within schedule 
time, whereas the steamer may be delayed 
from three to six hours by bad weather. And 
then there is sea-sickness! There can be little 
doubt, we think, that the railway will draw away 
a considerable portion of the passenger traffic, 
but then it will also create traffic, so that in the 
net result the steamers will probably suffer little, 
if at all. 


NOTES. shi-to), which naturally attracted. much atten- 
tion, not alone because of the prominent and 
powerful nobles who joined it, but also because 
it seemed to represent the nucleus of what might 
afterwards develop into a strong conservative 
organization. It is too soon, perhaps, to specu- 
late intelligently upon the réle likely to’ be 
played by such a party in constitutional politics, 
but certainly everything that concerns it has 
vivid interest. The $17 Shimpo, after noting 
a rumour that Count Kawamura’s recent visit 
to Sasshiu is connected with the association, 
gives the gist of a circular said to have been 
addressed by Prince Shimazu, the prime mover 
in the affair, to his brother nobles. We trans- 
late our contemporary’s epitome :—‘‘In view of 
the increased obligations devolving upon the 
Peers in consequence of the promulgation of the 
Constitution and of the necessity we are under 
of preparing to discharge our new duties, 1 
desire to invite your attention to the following 
points :—(1) As no small inconvenience will be 
felt when we the nobles are required to discuss 
affairs of State unless we have thoroughly grasped 
the import and spirit of the Constitution, it 
seems desirable that joint investigation of the 
Constitution and other important laws should be 
undertaken, since individual effort alone is not 
likely to give entirely satisfactory results. (2) 
The House of Peers having been established, 
it is evident that the nobility should discharge 
with still greater zeal its function of being a 
bulwark to the Court. Further, looking to the 
interests of the nation as a whole, the Peers 
have to be careful that the duties devolving on 
them shall be discharged in a manner compatible 
with the honour attaching to their names and 
rank. Hence it seems advisable that such 
Peers as entertain common principles should 
consult together with regard to the course of 
policy to be pursued hereafter, to the end that 
their action in time of emergency. may not be 
wanting in unity and firmness. (3) It is most 
important that the Peers should acquire an in- 
timate knowledge of domestic and foreign 
affairs, so that they may be in a position to 
discuss these matters intelligently when the 
Diet meets. For this purpose the best plan 
seems to be free intercourse and interchange of 
ideas with leading public men. It will be well 
therefore, that each Peer should see as much as 
possible of his friends and acquaintances so as 
to learn their ideas and bring about a union of 
opinions. (4) The time intervening before the 
assembly of the Diet being short, much embar- 
rassment may be experienced unless the pro- 
cedure to be observed and order to be followed 
are determined at once. For my own part, J 
must return to my province, to draw together 
the bonds of old friendship. But during my 
absence I shall appoint one or two of my re- 
latives to represent me at any consultations 
held with reference to the subject of this 
manifesto or the affairs’ mentioned in it. (5). 
Having by inheritance become the representa- 
live of my father by adoption, the late Uzuhiko, 
and of my father by blood, the late Hisamitz, 
{ am resolved to shrink from nothing in the 
cause of loyalty and patriotism. Should any 
necessity arise I am prepared to join with my 
brother Peers in presenting a memorial. 1 
earnestly hope that by free.interchange of ideas 
the contemplated end may be realized.” 


At the fall of 1887 financial prospects looked 
gloomy in Japan. For a twelvemonth the 
public had been overtaken by a speculative 
mania, and some twenty million yen had been 
embarked in all sorts of industrial enterprises, 
many of which seemed to have nothing sound 
at bottom. It was justly feared that as the 
time arrived for paying up the calls-on these 
companies’ shares, great embarrassments, if not 
a general panic, must ensue. The Government, 
however, watched the course of events closely, 
and adopted two expedients to relieve the 
money market. One was the issue of exchange- 
able notes; the other, the conversion of a 
quantity of seven per-cent. bonds into five per- 
cents. The latter measure produced a very 
marked effect. Holders of seven per cents., 
being given the option of exchanging their 
securities against five per-cents. or receiving 
their face fvalue in cash, generally chose the 
latter, whereas the new five per-cents attracted 
capital that would otherwise have lain on de- 
posit in savings banks or been shut up in 
strong rooms. Thus a considerable sum of 
money, being set free by the conversion, flowed 
into the market, and was employed by its 
owners to purchase shares in industrial enter- 
prises. Had the ordinary commerce of dis- 
tribution been in a flourishing condition at the 
time, it would doubtless have attracted a portion 
of this floating capital. But on the whole it 
cannot be said that commerce has flourished 
during the past two years in Japan. Much 
depends upon the purchasing power of the 
agricultural classes, and although the returns 
upon sericulture have been considerable, rice, 
an incomparably more important staple, has 
ruled steadily low, so that farmers have been 
obliged to devote a larger portion of their pro- 
duce to defray fixed taxes, and the available 
residuum has been correspondingly small. It 
is this, indeed, that makes the pressure of taxa- 
tion heavy. The taxes themselves are not ex- 
cessive: they do not begin to compare in 
amount with those levied in Europe or America. 
But they appear to grow weightier because, 
when converted into rice, which is the Japanese 
farmer’s real standard of value, they represent a 
much larger measure of grain than they did a 
few years ago. The money set free by the pro- 
cess of conversion having thus been directed to 
the purchase of shares in industrial undertakings, 
rather than into the channels of distributive com- 
merce, the market values of such shares showed a 
sensible increase, and a number of holders who 
might have been embarrassed to meet calls, 
were enabled to unload their stock at unexpected- 
ly favourable figures. But the question arises, 
what is to happen next? Undoubtedly many 
shares have been pushed to fictitious and purely 
speculative prices, which cannot be long main- 
tained. One unsound element, in short, has 
been replaced by another, and though, con- 
trary to our own expectations, the year 1888 
was tided over without any crisis, it would as- 
suredly be rash to predict that 1889 will be 
equally fortunate, still less that we are yet out 
of the wood of this industrial mania. ; 


Ir would seem from what we read in the verna- 
cular press that a radical difference exists be- 
tween the educational policy pursued by the late 
Viscount Mori and that advocated by the pre- 
sent Minister of Education, Viscount Enomoto. 
Of Viscount Mori’s general views on this im- 
portant subject the public heard very little. 
This was not strange. The public in Japan 
usually hears very little that it can thoroughly 
rely on about the ideas of this statesman or that 
on any particular question, even though the 
question constitutes his special function.” Only 
within a short time of Viscount Mori’s most un- 
happy death did his views begin to be clearly un- 
derstood. People then learned that, briefly speak- 
ing, the late Minister regarded education as a 
privilege to be apportioned according to the 
social status of those enjoying it, and was dis- 
posed to extend its benefits to those only who 
couldafford to payforthem. Statedthus roughly 
the theory sounds repellant and illiberal, but, after 


Ir will doubtless be remembered that shortly 
after the promulgation of the Constitution there 
was formed, under the immediate auspices of -- 

the Prince of Satsuma, an association called the}Some trouble has been taken by the Hoéchr 
Party of Loyal Feudal Retainers (Avuno Han-' Shimbun to compare the costs of the railway 
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all, itis simply another way of asserting a pro- 
position often advanced by deep thinkers, though 
endorsed by a comparatively small minority, 
namely, that learning should be made to serve 
less as a means of raising men above the spheres 
they are born in than as furniture to equip them 
for those spheres. There is still many a philo- 
sopher in the West who doubts the wisdom of 
universal education, regarding it as a danger to 
the moral peace of society, and as an instrument 
calculated to unfit men for the walk in life to 
which fate has been pleased to call them. This 
theory apparently commended itself in some 
degree to Viscount Mori, and found visible ex- 
pression in the attention he devoted to higher 
education and in his comparative neglect of the 
lower. Viscount Enomoto, on the contrary, is 
credited with a desire to attach greater weight 
to primary instruction. His action thus far does 
not indeed indicate any thorough attachment 
to the principle of universal education. But 
instead of offering educational advantages only 
as a reward to the upper classes, he is ap- 
parently bent, we are told, upon making them 
also a means of bettering the condition of the 
lower. With this object in view, the Chdya 
Shimbun says, he is bestowing great altention 
upon technical education, and has turned for 
models to the Italian system, where the schools 
specially devote themselves to equipping artisans 
and tradesmen for the struggle of life. Viscount 
Enomoto’s scheme is to include technical edu- 
cation in the curricula of the preparatory schools, 
and to train children from the start in the busi- 
ness of production, manufacture, and distribu- 
tion. Of course the programme is excellent 
and will not fail to be applauded by the nation 
at large. But in justice to the memory of Vis- 
count Mori, we must assure our vernacular 
contemporaries that this was his programme 
also. Technical and practical education for 
children in preparatory schools always com- 
mended itself to the liberal intelligence of the 
late Minister, and steps to carry out the idea 
were only interrupted by his untimely end. 


Tue Choya Shimbun notes that, notwithstanding 
the important place taken by silk among the 
exports of this country, and the evident inad- 
visability of leaving its sole control in the 
hands of an inexperienced people, the Agricul- 
tural and Commercial Department seems to 
have decided upon abandoning its former posi- 
tion of interference with ‘the silk industry. 
Some time ago, at a meeting of sericulturists 
held in Tokyo, the question of continuing the 
Central Guild was discussed, and, the cost of its 
maintenance being out of all proportion to the 
benefits derived from it, a resolution abolishing 
it was agreed to. The expense of the 
Guild was derived from a rate levied on all silk 
designed for export,and as by far the greater pro- 
portion of such silk comes from Shinshu and 
Jéshu the sericulturists of those districts objected 
to be assessed for the purpose, asserting that 
the knowledge and information which the Guild 
furnished was of no practical value to them. As 
a matter of fact, however, there are local guilds 
in the producing districts established for the 
improvement of the industry, for the proper 
control of which a Central Guild is necessary ; 
and besides the abolition of the Central Guild 
would hardly seem called for in the absence of 
actual inconvenience. It seems strange, then, 
that the Noshomusho should at once give its 


approval to the step taken by the meeting re- 


ferred to. 
partment has not become lukewarm in_ its 
attention to and interest in the silk industry. 
The chief points on which the welfare of the 
trade had to be considered were the necessity of 
securing uniformity in the quality of silk, and, 
secondly, the fact that the Japanese merchants 
were apt to find themselves at the mercy of 
foreigners. 
from different places before it can be packed 
and sent to Yokohama, it is most difficult 
to secure uniformity; yet as foreigners desi- 
derate 
labour under grave disadvantages. 
posed, therefore, to establish a Conditioning 
House, and to secure the confidence of for- 
eigners in its operations by employing experts 
and providing substantial warehouses. 
enterprise could not be properly worked in 
private hands, and the Government made care- 
ful enquiry into the matter before taking action. 
It was found ultimately that a Conditioning 
House would not confer the benefits that were ex- 
pected from it, for in any case the silk would have 
to be re-examined abroad after the long voyage 
that it had made. 
dropped. The circumstance that native mer- 
chants are so much at the mercy of foreigners 
arises, the authorities believe, from the fact that 
with the single exception of the Doshin Kaisha, 
no Japanese merchant makes use of telegraphic 
information from abroad, and foreigners com- 
municate or withhold news just as it suits their 
own interest. 
the Department proposed to open an establish- 
ment for the reception of silk from various 
localities, whither foreign merchants would 
have to go ‘when they wanted to purchase. 
As the telegraphic service would be availed of, 
Japanese 
quainted with the state of the Western markets. 
But the Yokohama native merchants raised ob- 
jections to this scheme and so it also was re- 
linquished. The Department, however, in view 
of the importance of the industry, is not dis- 
posed to let matters rest and some changes will 
be effected after the return of Mr. Ozato and 
several other gentlemen who have gone to 
Europe and the United States on semi-official 
missions. 


WE have received more than one letter with re- 
ference to the subject of smoking in railway 
carriages in Japan. 
as things are arranged at present, it is impos- 
sible for a lady to be sure of travelling even in 
the first class, without having to spend the 
greater part of the journey in a stifling at- 


The fact, however, is that the De- 


As the silk is collected in small lots 


native merchants 
It was pre- 


this condition the 


Such an 


The project was therefore 


To remedy this state of affairs 


merchants .would be kept ac- 


The writers complain that, 


mosphere of tobacco smoke, the fumes of 
which not only add immensely to her discomfort 
while en roufe, but also cling to her garments 


for days afterwards, reminding her of a most 


unpleasant and unusual experience. From this 


outcry the Directors of the Railway Bureau and 


other like Authorities in Japan will perceive that 
the foreign public begins to grow fastidious. 
Not so long ago we congratulated ourselves on 
haying any such thing as a railway to travel by; 
now we want all the comforts and punctilio of 
the most advanced institutions of the same sort 
abroad. From the point of view of the Western 
traveller there is, of course, reason in such 
complaints. But what of the Japanese point of 
view? The railways in this country are built 
for the people of the country, not for foreigners. 


Now Japanese ladies don’t object to tobacco 


smoke. 
enjoy a whiff of the fragrant weed them- 


look 


corded in the annals of Yokohama. 


On the contrary, of them 


many 
selves, and very dainty and graceful they 
manipulating their microscopic pipes 
and lilliputian pinches of tobacco. It is true 
that smoking is rapidly going out of fashion - 
among the middle and upper classes, but 
ils doom is not yet sealed, and inasmuch as 
the Japanese gentleman smokes anywhere and 


everywhere in his own house, the day is still dis- 
tant when Japanese ladies will be in a position to 
dictate times and places for the enjoyment of 
this luxury. 
the objectionable elements of smoking have 
been introduced by foreigners themselves. 
Japanese of former times managed to obey all 
their instincts of severe cleaniness while in- 
dulging in the habit. 
respectable house nor the clothes of its inmates 
smelled offensively of stale tobacco. 
the introduction of cigars things have changed 
greatly for the worse. 
ordeal, now-a-days, even for non-smokers of 
the stern sex, to make a journey by train. 
The Japanese have not yet disabused themselves 
sufficiently of their old notions about tobacco to 
think it necessary to enquire whether a fellow- 
passenger objects to smoking, and truth com- 
pels us to admit that many foreigners who use 
the railways in Japan are no better versed in the 
rules of ordinary politeness. 
ture to say whether traffic conditions would 
justify the setting apart of at least one car for 
non-smokers. 
be a great boon to a considerable section of the 
travelling public, 
The general management of railways in Japan 
has hitherto been highly creditable. 
stitutes, indeed, one of the things on which the 
country may justly pride itself. 
struction has been cheap and good; the en- 
gineering excellent, and there has been almost 
complete immunity from accidents. 
worth while to consider whether this record 
should be exposed to injury from such a petty 
cause as that spoken of above, or from an other 
and more legitimate ground of complaint, the 
bad lighting of the carriages? This latter is 
really a solid grievance. 
to'adopt the measures universally practised in 
the West for the prévention or restriction of 
smoking, it is at least possible and incumbent 
to furnish the carriages with serviceable lamps 
instead of feeble glow-worms. 


It must be remembered, too, that 


The 


Neither the rooms in a 
But since 


It is often a veritable 


We cannot ven- 


But that such a measure would 
there can be little doubt. 


It con- 


The con- 


Is it not 


If it is not yet possible 


On Saturday afternoon a ceremony of a pecu- 
liar character took place at the great temple 
of Daishin-in. 
the souls of the dead who perished nineteen 
years ago in the U. S.S. Onetda. The loss of 


It was a Buddhistic mass for 


the Onetda was the most terrible incident re- 
The ship 
left this port one winter's evening, homeward 
bound. She had been sometime on the station, 
and the day of her departure was spent in 
leave-takings between her officers and those 
on shore, with whom they were deservedly 
popular. Just as she was clearing the bay 
she came into collision with the P. & O. 
steamer Bombay, inward bound. Owing to the 
darkness and other causes, fully explained 
at the time, the Boméay failed to suspect the 
extent of: the injuries suffered by the Oneida, 
and the latter sunk in a few minutes, carrying 
down with her a hundred and _ twenty-four 
officers and men. During the years that have 
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year, when he ran unplaced in the Middle Park] The Standing Committee was in favour of abo- 
Plate. His next essay was at the Newmarket | lishing the tax altogether, and their opinion was 
Houghton, where in a field of nine he ran Royal | strongly supported by Mr. Takanashi, who de- 
Star to a head in the Criterion Stakes, and the|clared that discussion of these questions about 
next day in the Dewhurst Plate he was beaten|the grades of prostitutes and so forth was en- 
by Donovan—on whom he has now turned the |tirely inconsistent with the Assembly's dignity. 
tables—by half alength, but the Duke of Portland’s | His protest seems to have carried much weight, 
colt started at 100 to 30 on and the Two Thou-| for the Assembly ended by voting that the im- 
sand winner at 8to1agst. Thus, as atwo-year-| post should be abolished altogether. Apropos 
old he never earned a winning bracket. A very|this we may mention that the Committee of 
different record is that possessed by Donovan, | Investigation appointed to enquire into the 
who started thirteen times as a two-year-old, and | charges journalistically preferred against some 
won eleven races, amongst which were some of|of the Assembly’s members, is stated to have 
the plums of the T.Y.C., notably the Portland | applied to the newspapers by which the charges 
Stakes, worth £6,000. This colt is by Galopin—| were formulated, asking them whether they had 
Mowerina, and is owned by the Duke of Port-|any evidence to support their statements, and 
land. He first carried silk at the Lincoln} whether they could particularise. The news- 
Spring, where in the Brocklesly Stakes hebeat ten| papers replied that they had merely given 
others, and won the Portland Stakes at Leicester | publicity to current rumours. * 
ina field of 25 runners. He followed this up : 
by winning the New States at Ascot, a Foal 
Stakes at the Bibury Club Meeting, the Hurst- 
bourne Stakes at Stockbridge, the Newmarket 
July Stakes, the Ham States at Goodwood, the 
Buckenham States at the Newmarket First 
October Meeting, and the next day the Hopeful 
Stakes, in which he started roo to 12 on. He 
next won the Middle Park Plate, in which the 
Two Thousand winner ran unplaced, and wound 
up his two-year-old career by carrying off the 
Dewhurst Plate at the Newmarket Houghton 
Meeting. In stakes alone Donovan landed for his 
owner over £15,000 as a two-year-old, and a 
telegram in recent American papers announces 
thathe won the Prince of Wales Stakes at Leicester 
last month, value 11,000 sovereigns, but En- 
thusiast was not entered. In this race Pioneer 
was second, and Mr. Vyners’ filly Minthe third. 
The third in the Two Thousand is half-brother 
to Donovan, being a brown colt by Galopin— 
Moorhen. He only started once last year, in the 
Doveridge Stakes at Derby November meeting, 
which he won. Pioneer belongs to Mr. Abing- 
ton. The three placed horses in the Two Thou- 
sand are engaged in both Derby and Leger. 


elapsed since the appalling incident most of the 
bodies, or at least their bones, have been re- 
covered, some taken from the wreck, some 
washed ashore, and their interment, from time 
to time, in the cemetery of the Settlement, has 
recalled the sad circumstances of their death. 
Not long ago the remains of the last on the un- 
happily long roll were laid in the grave, and the 
Buddhist priests of Daishin-in, the principal tem- 
plein the vicinity of Yokohama, resolved to per- 
form a grand mass forthe peace of the souls of the 
dead. It was aresolve that many persons will 
doubtless find strange and incongruous, but of 
the charitable and benevolent spirit that actuated 
’ it, there can be little question. At any rate, the 
people of Yokohama showed that they apprecia- 
ted the motive of the Buddhist priests, for, despite 
the long distance from the Settlement, they attend- 
ed the ceremony in large numbers. The Admiral 
of the U. S. Squadron, the U. S. Consul-General 
and some fifty leading residents of the Settlement 
were present. The mass was chaunted by 
seventy priests, clad in full canonicals, and no 
accessory was neglected to enhance the gor- 
geousness and impressiveness of the scene. 
Such events certainly tend to draw closer the 
bonds of union between Japan and the various 
nationalities to whom she has extended her hos- 
pitality. They matter little to the dead, but 
they remind the living that even through the 
saddest pages of the history of our intercourse 
with Japan, that ‘‘enduring purpose,” spoken 
of by poets, runs unbroken and unweakened. 


Tuere has been formed in Hircshima an as- 
sociation calling itself the ‘‘ Political Friends 
Society.” Its head is Count Asano, formerly 
feudal chief of Hiroshima, and its programme 
is one of the most hopefully conceived things 
we have ever had the pleasure of reading. The 
document sets out by declaring that the duty 
of every loyal Samuraz is to concern himself 
about the administrative affairs of his country, 
and it then proceeds to enumerate the prin- 
ciples of government advocated by the Society. 
Intercourse with foreign countries is to be con- 
ducted with stout regard to Japan’s indepen- 
dence and to the principles of truth and right. 
In domestic affairs the rule of universal justice, 
without distinction of rank or person, is to ob- 
tain. In local government the juste milieu is 
to be struck as regards centralization and decen- 
tralization of power. In commercial and in- 
dustrial affairs the line is to be accurately drawn 
between what appertains to the Government and 
what appertains to the people. In finance, the 
currency is always to be hard money. In mili- 
tary affairs, the army and navy are to be raised 


ANOTHER addition has been made to the fleet 
of the Yokohama Sailing Club. The cutter 
yacht Daimyo took the water successfully at 
6 o'clock p.m. on the 3rd inst. The designing 
of yachts has altogether got beyond the ken of 
the mere shipwright and boat-builder ; and the 
drawings and calculations for the Daimyo were 
made by Mr, S. Terano, a_ student of 
Naval Architecture in the Imperial Univer- 
sity. So well has he done his work that 
the big lead keel on the outside, weighing 
nearly 34 tons, which forms her only ballast, has 
been placed so that she floated right to her trim 
on entering the water, to the complete satisfac- 
tion of herowner and designer. She is a shapely 
and wholesome looking craft, and looks capable 
‘of weathering any gale she may meet, her lead 
keel rendering her uncapsizable. Her principal 
dimensions are as follow:—34 feet over all, 
and 25 feet on load water line, 8 feet 
beam ; 5 feet draught of water, and 6 tons dis- 
placement. ‘She is copper fastened, throughout, 
and coppered from keel to well above the water 
line. She carriesa great spread of canvas, hav- 
ing atotal area of 1,180 square feet, includ- 
ing her jib-topsail; her sailing length, this 
same topsail not being declared, is 29 feet. 
She was built under the supervision of Mr. G. 
Whitfield for Prof. C. D. West of Tokyo. We 
hear rumors of an American gentleman going 
in for a yacht of about this size from lines of the 
celebrated designer, Mr. E. Burgess, of Boston. 


resources and requirements. In the civil 
service, all superfluous officials are to be re- 
moved, In public works, nothing that is not 
essential is to be undertaken. In all depart- 
ments of the Government strict economy is to 
be observed. In fiscal affairs, the taxes are 
to be reduced and the people’s condition made 
easy. In education, the duties of loyalty and 
patriotism are to be inculcated. In jurispru- 
dence, laws are not to be lightly enacted or 
altered, and everything interfering with personal 
liberty and the rights of the subject is to be 
amended. In the Executive, a truly responsible 
Cabinet is to be formed. ‘ And in general there 
are to be perfect accord between Sovereign and 
subject, a perfect division of functions, and 
a uniform manifestation of Japanese virtue to 
foreign countries. What a programme to be 
sure! Did its framers fancy that the millenium 
was at hand. 


Tue procedure which exposed the Tokyo Urban 
Assembly to so much abuse at the hands of cer- 
tain journalists is interesting, The first ques- 
tion to be considered was the tax on brothels, 
amounting to a total of 72,330 yes annually. 
The Standing Committee of the Assembly 
moved that, in order to equalize the assessment 
of. taxes on all businesses and to bring the tax 
into accord with the value of the land on which 
it was imposed, the monthly rate should be 
changed to 5.7 sen per ¢subo. This meant re- 
ducing the tax by about 70 per cent., and its total 
proceeds from "72,330 yen to 19,035.72 yen. 
Mr. Yoshino then proposed that the rate should 
be revised to five times that charged on ordinary 
restaurants and tea-houses, on which basis the 
total would become 26,065.058 yen. This 
amendment was carried. The next item was 
the impost upon houses of assignation (H7kése- 
chaya)—a total of 5,256 yen. The Standing 
Committee proposed to reduce this to 2,436.408 
yen. Mr. Yoshino would have made it 3,105.353 
yen, but the amendment of another member was 
carried and the total became 1,980.845 yen. 
Then came the question of the poll-tax on wo- 
men of ill-fame, who are at present divided into 
four grades for fiscal purposes. Mr. Yoshino 
proposed that these four grades should be re- 
duced to two, the first grade paying 1 yen a 
head, monthly, and the second grade 50 sez. 


Dr. Taxac1, Inspector-General of Hospitals in 
the Imperial Japanese Navy, and Mrs. Takagi 
gave an afternoon party at the Rokumei-kan on 
Wednesday. Nearly all the leading Japanese 
and foreign residents of the capital were present. 
A remarkable exhibition of legerdemain had 
been organised for the amusement of the guests, 
and this with the strains of a military band and 
dancing combined to render the afternoon most 
enjoyable. 


Tue first of the classic events of the turf has 
been decided, and a comparatively unknown 
colt, Enthusiast, is the winner, the second being 
the celebrated Donovan, and the third, Pioneer, 
an animal that only made one appearance as a 
two-year-old. Enthusiast, a chesnut colt by 
Stirling—Cherry Duchess, belongs to Mr. Doug- 
las Baird, and never performed in public till at 
the Second October Meeting at Newmarket last 


to a strength duly proportioned to the country’s . 
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America’s action about Behring Sea is a marked 
example of the flexibility of international law. 
Behring Sea is virtually an extension of the 
North Pacific Ocean. From shore to shore it 
stretches over ninety degrees of longitude, or 
some 4,000 miles. This immense expanse of 
water the United States now claims to be under 
her exclusive jurisdiction. The President has 
issued a proclamation forbidding the catch- 
ing of seals in Behring Sea by any persons 
other than those having authority from the 
United States Government; that is to say, by 
any persons except the agents and employés of 
the Alaska Commercial Company. Some years 
ago Russia attempted to enforce a precisely 
similar claim in respect of the same waters. 
But the United States Government refused to 
entertain the idea for a moment, and Russia 
abandoned itas untenable. Subsequently Alaska 
passed from Russian to American possession, 
and now America, on her own behalf, asserts 
and proceeds to put into practice the very claim 
that she scouted when advanced by Russia. 
The President does not, of course, issue such a 
proclamation on his own authority ‘alone. _ He 
merely obeys an act of Congress passed on the 
2nd of March, just before the end of the Cleve- 
land Administration. The act leaves him no 
discretion. But an act of Congress can searcely 
over-ride international law, and it will be curious 
to see whether Great Britain acquiesces in a 
claim which, when advanced by Russia, she 


joined with the United States in opposing.. 


* 
* * 


. Two things add to the interest of the situation. 
One is that, at the very time when Congress 
passed this arbitrary act, the Government of the 
United States was conducting a correspondence 
with Great Britain, Russia and Japan on the 
subject of joint action to prevent the destruction 
of the seal fishery in Behring Sea, and had 
already secured the acquiescence of those three 
Powers in a policy pointing to that end. The 
problem was eminently one requiring some such 
combination. For whereas the competence of 
each Power to preserve the seals cannot extend 
" —according to hitherto received principles of 
international law—to waters more than a marine 
league distant from its shores, the fact that the 
seals were gradually becoming exterminated 
admitted of no doubt. The United States, 
however, might evidently have secured the 
desired end by diplomatic methods, and was, 
in fact, within sight of a successful arrange- 
ment, when Congress adopted this suddenly 
heroic method. The second interesting feature 
of the case is that this action on America’s part 
is in direct conflict with the position taken by 
her in respect of the Canadian fisheries. She 
claims for her own fishermen the right of enter- 
ing Canadian closed waters, while at the same 
time asserting her own right to exclusive jurisdic- 
tion over a great branch of the Pacific such as 
Behring Sea. One effect of this bizarre course 
is that it will certainly facilitate a settlement of 
the Fisheries dispute. 


gravely as if no doubt existed on the subject. 


pages 124-5, the singular error is twice made 
—a very common one with students here—of 
calling an emperor a dynasty. The notes to 
the map are also couched in a curious jargon— 
‘‘Pinkish is the portion which adhered to the 
South Dynasty!” At page 144 it is stated that 
Iyemitsu ‘“ proposed that all the daimy6 should 
visit and reside in Yedo during half-a-year.” 
From this are we to infer the yearly six months’ 
stay of the daimydés at the Court of the Toku- 
gawas? The sentence is not clear, and itis 
followed by another which is distinctly un- 
grammatical. The wording of the questions at 
the foot of the page is often odd, to say the least. 
What English examiner would ask questions in 
the following form ?—‘‘ What ” of Mitsuhide? 7. 
What of Mitsuhide’s conspiracy? 8. What of 
Nobunaga's death?” (pages 128-9.) The 
writer’s acquaintance with history is plainly not 
in all cases very exact or profound. From his 
reference to William III. on page 536, it is 
evident that he is not aware that the Prince 
of Orange was a nephew of James II. A 
competent acquaintance with the Waterloo 
Campaign would also have prevented the mis- 
leading statement that the English Duke of 
Wellington led the arimes of Europe against 
Napoleon.” Wellington merely commanded 
the allied armies of Great Britian and the 
‘United Netherlands. Nor was Napoleon fol- 
lowed into Flanders by ‘almost every young 
Frenchman that could shoulder a musket.” Of 
300,000 Frenchmen under arms, less than a 
half, 125,000, and these the most experienced 
troops, had been massed on the Belgian frontier, 
and were suddenly joined by Napoleon, who 
hoped to surprise Wellington and the Prus- 
sian Commander-in-Chief Blicher before they 
could effect a junction, destroying them in 
detail. The chronological table at the close is 
so incorrect as to be worthless in its present 
state. Socrates did not die in 401. B.c., Shake- 
speare was not born in 1546 a.p., neither 
Cromwell nor Molitre died in 1653 a.p., and 
Pascal was not born in 1683 a.p., having been 
buried more than 20 years before. We should 
also like to know why the birth of Christ is 
placed in the year cipher, and what meaning Mr. 
Shiga attaches to this figure as a date. These 
criticisms are ndt meant to be exhaustive, but 
are offered after a cursory glance at the work, 
which, as we said above, is. not without its 
merits. The blunders, and this is saying a good 
deal, seem capable of easy correction in a new 
edition. 


Accorp1nG to the Kobe Wippo, as quoted by the 
Nicht Nicht Shimbun, China’s illiberality in 
refusing to sanction foreign industrial enter- 
prises at the open ports has been repaid in 
kind. One of Japan’s chief difficulties in 
developing the cotton spinning industry is the 
expense of importing cotton. The staple is 
procurable in sufficient quantities in China, but 
itis put upon the market in the unginned con- 
dition, and according to the present import tariff 
the duty paid by unginned cotton entering 


A compsnpium of history, Shiga’s History of 
Nations, somewhat similar to Swinton’s well- 
known work, has lately appeared in Tokyo, 
from the press of Messrs. Z. P. Maruya-& Co. 
It bears on the title-page the name of Mr. W. D. 
Cox, of the Koto-Chu-gakko of Tokyo, who con- 
tributes a preface warmly in favour of the work 
and professes to have supervised it. On the 
whole the book is, comparatively speaking, a 


creditable performance, and the historical facts 
are fairly correct. The attention paid to chro- 
nology is put forward as a strong point, but yet 
the antiquated theological dates for the Deluge 
and other pre-historical events are registered as 


The English is by no means perfect; indeed, 
for a new edition a thorough revision is impera- 
tive. For instance, in the map inserted at 


Japan is inconveniently high. Mr. Shibusawa 
Eiichi and other promoters of the spinning 
industry therefore conceived the project of 
setting up a ginning mill in Shanghai so as to 
clean the staple before shipment. But the 
Chinese Authorities interfered, maintaining, as 
they had maintained in respect of other under- 
takings by foreigners, that no kind of manufac- 
turing industry is sanctioned by the Treaties. 
The treaty that China has with Japan is different 
from her treaties with other foreign Powers, but 
she suceeded in making good her case, or at 
least in showing that to persist in opposing her 
contention would have been construed as a very 
unfriendly act. Japan has now given her big 
neighbour a Roland for this Oliver by ordering 
the suspension of two match factories conducted 
by Chinese subjects in Kobe. Plainly if the 
treaty between the two empires does not permit 
Japanese subjects to engage in industrial enter- 
prises atthe open ports of the Middle Kingdom, 
neither does it permit Chinese subjects to carry 
on such worksin Japan. China must have been 
prepared for this when she adopted her pro- 
hibitory policy. 


Tue application of the first principles in the 


science of handicapping appears to be as little 
understood by the racing men of Tokyo as by 
those in Yokohama, for the same reason, namely, 
that they have a great deal yet to learn. 
“Public form” can have received very little 
attention by the Solons who distributed the 
weights in the handicap for the Japan Subscrip- 
tion Griffins of 1888 and 1889 at the forthcoming 


meeting at Ueno. In this race Chambertin is 
let in with the ridiculous impost of 165 lb. It 


is true the Tokyo handicap is lowered all 


round, but of the field which Chambertin 


squandered at Negishi with 180 lb. up, six 
ponies are entered at Ueno, and are treated as 


follows :—Compared with the Yokohama handi- 
cap Schnapps has 2lb. less, Jackpot 3Ib. less, 
Harakobu 4lb. less, Sekito 5ib. less, Bendigo 
glb. less, and Chambertin 757. less. Now, in 
the Japan Stakes Chambertin had to carry a 
penalty of r4lb. for winning the Silk Cup, and 
he won—‘“ easily by several lengths,” the report 
says—from Harakobu, that is to say, he gave 
the latter a stone and a good beating. In the 


Hokkaido Handicap weight was piled up on 


Chambertin to the tune of 180lb., Harakobu 
receiving 26lb., and other ponies considerably 
more, but with that result? Simply that nothing 
got near the top-weight, and he won “ pulled up 
on the post.” Bendigo was second, and al- 


though he will carry glb. less in Tokyo, re- 
latively with Chambertin it will be 6 lb. more, 
and late Tatters instead of giving Harakobu 
26lb. will only concede 15lb. Itis true there is 
an unknown animal, Pashikoro, 136 Ib., in.the 
handicap, to whom Chambertin gives 2glb., and 
unless the race is meant for him it is impossible 
to discover upon what basis these calculations 
are made. In the Half-bred Handicap there 
are weights that it is difficult to believe will 
have the effect of ‘bringing ’em together.” 
Starling and St. Julien have each an im- 
post of 131lb. Starling won two races in 
the Autumn, in one of which he beat Hi- 
gashiyama with only 5lb. difference in the 
weights, and this year Starling ran second to 
Higashiyama and beat Tamarai at even weights 
in the Spring Plate. With the difference of a 
stone for his year, Starling also ran second to 
Young Australia, and with this record he gets 
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the same weight as a pony that started for the 
first time at the meeting just passed, having 
been left over from last year through an injury, 
and who, as yet, has never been in the vicinity 
of a winner. The deeper the puzzle is studied 
the more difficult does its solution appear. 


InvesticaTions have been made by the Tokyo 
Civic Authorities as to the number of Com- 
panies, industrial and commercial, existing in 
the capital at the end of last year (1888). The 
results are that the total number of” firms was 
226, with an aggregate capital of 48,762,210 
yen. Of these firms 93 have obtained official 
licenses—which means that their capital is raised 
by shares put on the open market—and 133 are 
registered as Companies trading with the capital 
of their projectors only. Out of the total, 114 
are companies of limited liability and 12 of 
unlimited. Classfied by groups according to 
their objects and the amounts of the capital of 


each group, the following are the results :— 


YEN, 
. Capital — 765,000 
7. Capital 2,806,140 
.. Capital 4,137,570 
.. Capital 14,600,g00 


Agricultural Companies............ 
Fisting Companies ......... 
Mercantile Companies 
Industrial Companies .. 

Printing and Publishing Com- 


panies.......... - 10... Capital 258,000 
Communication Companies asalses 22 ... Capital 22,800,500 
Insurance Companies............. 4 +. Capital 1,850,000 
Miscellaneous Companies . asin zo ... Capital 144,100 


Among these firms the number having capitals 
above 100,000 yen is 82, and among these, 
again, 8 have capitals above a million, namely, 
2 fishing companies, 4 industrial and 2 com- 
munications; nine have capitals above $500,000 
but under a million, namely, 1 mercantile, 6 in- 
dustrial, and 2 communications ; sixty-five have 
capitals above 150,000 yen but under 500,000, 
namely, 4 agricultural, 2 fishing, 20 mercantile, 
28 industrial, 1 printing and publishing, 4 com- 
munications, 3 insurance, and 3 miscellaneous. 


Thr Xokumin-no-/omo, commenting on the ex- 
planation given by Count Ito as to Art. XVI. 
of the Constitution—dealing with fixed ex- 
penditures—remarks that expenditures relating 
to the Army and Navy come under the head of 
such fixed expenditures as are based by the 
Constitution upon the powers appertaining to 
the Emperor, and therefore cannot be reduced or 
rejected by the Diet except with the concurrence 
of the Government. In this case it is in- 

- cumbent on the Cabinet to take every possible 
step towards ensuring that the estimates be as 
near to the actual outlay as can be calculated. 
Unless extreme care is exercised in the fixing 
of such items, our contemporary sees grave 
reason to fear that difficulties will arise between 
the Government and the. People. 


Tur the interests of persons treading the by- 
ways, of commerce are not always consistent 
with the interests of those following the high- 
ways is a fact well established by experi- 
ence. We have an example of it under our 
eyes in Yokohama, where many foreigners are 
opposed to Treaty Revision simply because 
they fear.that the narrov grooves in which 
their own business lies at present, would dis- 
appear were the track widened and freed from 
restrictions. So it is with a little coterie of 
Nagasaki Japanese merchants. They have 
hitherto found their account in exporting to 
Korea chintzes and calicoes obtained from 
Shanghai. Whether they originated the trade 
of their own foresight, or whether they merel\ 
took advantage of the fact that Nagasaki was 
the terminus of the Japan Mail Company’s 
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steamers plying between this empire and Korea, 
we do not know. The former hypothesis is 
the more natural, since shipping facilities are 
generally begotten of, instead of begetting, 
tradal impulses. But the Nagasaki folks take 
the latter view, and are correspondingly per- 
turbed because the Japan Mail Company has 
now opened a line of steamers travelling from 
Shanghai, v/¢ Chefoo, to Ninsen, Pusan, and 
Gensan, and leaving Nagasaki out in the cold. 
“The result of this,” say the Nagasaki com- 
plainants, “is that Korea will get her piece- 
goods direct from Shanghai; Nagasaki will thrust 
out of the running altogether. A secondary 
result is that Korean exports will naturally go into 
the hands of those who conduct the import busi- 
ness. Japan will therefore be a double sufferer, 
losing both the import and the export trade. 
Anda third consequence will be that, the imports 
from Shanghai to Nagasaki being diminished, 
the exports from the latter place to China will 
be similarly affected.” It is easy to see that 
out of such materials as this a very plausible 
case can be constructed, and the Nagasaki 
merchants have not failed to make the most of 
the circumstances. But the plain fact is that 
if Nagasaki owed its trade with Korea entirely 
to the temporary accident that it enjoyed the 
monopoly of shipping facilities to the peninsula, 
the trade was fictitious and precarious.’ Accord- 
ing to their own showing, the Nagasaki people 
were pure superfluities in the business, since 
they only came into it because they happened 
to occupy a commanding position en route. 
It is true that much of the commerce of dis- 
tribution has, the world over, always been due 
to accidents of position. From this point of 
view, Nagasaki may well be chagrined since it 
ceases to be a junction station on the road. 
But ought the steamship company to be in- 
fluenced by such an argument? We presume 
that the directors have altered the route in obe- 
dience to the requirements of commerce: in 
other words, because they have good evidence 
that Nagasaki cannot any longer maintain its 
peculiar position ; that trade is doing what trade 
always does, flowing into direct channels instead 
of being abnormally diverted to stations lying 
outside the straight line, and that if Japanese 
steamers do not absorb the traffic between China 
and Korea, other steamers will not be slow to 
sail into the breach. 


Tue Ft Shimpo thus describes the election of 
members of the Yokohama Shzkaf (City As- 
sembly) :—The election of the Yokohama City 
Assembly gave rise to a considerable amount of 
excitement, for, Yokohama being the first treaty 
port in which the cily system was put in force, a 
general belief prevailed that from the result of 
the voting there, a pretty correct estimate could 
be formed as to how the elections would go in 
other cities. Between the merchants’ and land- 
holders’ parties feeling ran high, considerable 
rivalry having already been aroused in connec- 
tion with the control of the public property of 
the city and also with the Prefectural Assembly 
election. Both parties had committee-rooms 
established in various districts, and no means 
were left untried which might tend to suc- 
cess, the merchants’ party having even, so it 
is alleged, enlisted the aid of certain Soshz- 
like individuals who lounged about the head 
quarters of the party armed with stout cudgels. 
The voting by electors of the third class took 
place on the 28th ultimo, and resulted in 
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victory for the landholders. Of 606 electors 
455 voted, and the successful candidates in this 
section were Messrs. Y. Shimura, S. Kawamura, 
K. Masuda, J. Oyama, J. Suzumoto, B. Tazawa, 
I. Ito, T. Fukushima, Y. Yamada, Y. Kuro- 
zawa, R. Miyao, and J. Okazawa. The voting 
of the electors of the second class resulted dif- 
ferently, however, the merchants’ party being 
victorious with the following candidates :— 
Messrs. K. Yamada, S. Tozuka, K. Otani, 
T. Higuchi, O. Nakayama, R. Kimura, K. 
Nishimura, M. Asada, K. Ohama, J. Yano, 
B. Honda, and K. Séda. The roll of second- 
class electors contains 84 names, but only 79 
votes were cast. The first class electors, 
13 in number, voted for the merchants’ party, 
which thas has a_ two-thirds majority in 
the Assembly. The successful candidates in 
this section were :—Messrs. Y. Mogi, J. Hara, S. 
Hiranuma, F. Watanabe, T. Shimada, K. Mi- 
noda, M. Ono, S. Kurusu, T. Ishikawa, J. 
Wakao, K. Abe, and M. Masuda. It is anti- 
cipated that the election of three candidates to 
be submitted the Emperor for nomination to 
the pffice of Sh#cho will take place shortly. 


A JAPANESE newspaper states that Mr. Hsi, 
formerly Chinese Minister in Tokyo, and now, 
so far‘as we know, undergoing an investigation 
in respect of a transaction in copper, managed, 
actually or nominally, by him during his re- 
sidence in Tokyo, has committed suicide. A 
telegram received at the Foreign Office in 
Tokyo from Peking is given as the authority 
for this statement, but on enquiry at the Fo- 
reign Office we learn that no such telegram has 
been received. The story is evidently a canard. 
For our own part, we have every confidence in 
Mr. Hsi’s ability to clear himself of the charge 
preferred against him, though our confidence 
in the successful exercise of that ability is by no 
means equally strong. Mr. Hsi, by refusing 
obstinately to conform to the universally re- 
cognised principle of paying one’s way in China, 
has made many enemies, who are probably active 
now in their machinations to achieve his ruin. 


WE are doubtless indebted to Professor Sekiya, 
of the Imperial University, for a timely and in- 
teresting table published in the Offic#al Gazette, 
showing the number of earthquake shocks felt 
in Tokyo and registered at the Central Observa. 
tory in the Geographical Bureau of the Home 
Office from 1875 to 1889. In publishing this 
table, the Oficial Gazette alludes to the recently 
circulated rumours—which it very properly de- 
nounces as absurd—to the effect that a destruc- 


tive earthquake must be expected to visit the ° 


capital very shortly. So persistently and with 
so much assurance have these rumours been 
bruited abroad that considerable perturbation is 
felt by the public, and some people have been 
foolish enough to allow their alarm to interfere 
with their business. The Oficial Gazette says 
that alarge part of the area on which the city of 
Tokvo stands, being of the character of alluvial 
deposit, is exceptionally sensitive to shocks of 
earthquake, a statement not particularly cal- 
culated to set men’s minds at rest, though it 
may satisfy their intelligence. What is more to 
the point is that these statistics, covering a 
period of fifteen years, unmistakably indicate 
the three closing and the three opening months 


.of the year as the period of maximum seismic 


activity for Tokyo. March is ¢he month, par 
excellence, and next to it comes December. 


oe en ee ee 
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The order in respect of frequency of shocks is 
March, December, February, May, January, 
November, October, April, June, July, Septem- 
ber, August. We append the statistics :— 

Tue Statistics oF Eartuquaxss FELT At TOKYO FROM 1875-1889" 


eeguEe eS &. Bg 
BES f2522¢ 828 
strong— —- —- —- — — ee 
187§..weak — —- — — — — $3—- 32 § 4 21) 
total —- —- —- —- —- — 3—-> 2 6 4 2 
strong t—- — —- —- eK- wr ewer ere 
1876,..weak + 4 6 16 § 3 $ § $ $ 4 6—56 
total gs 4 6 1% § 3 3 § 3 3 6 
strong — -—- Tr Kr rr Tr er err 
1877.,.weak 4 § 6 § 8 9 6 4 + 8 6 gQ— 41 
total 4 § 6 § 8 9 6 4 + 8 6 g 
strong— — — —-~ — —- — —- - - -— = 
18798..weak 3 8 7 2 § 4 4 © 2 4 6 4=— $0 
total 3 8 47 2 § 4 4 1 2 4 6 4 
ay sre —~— ee ee ee eee 
1879...weal 7%4—- 9 43 41 7 6 }o 
total 6 7 1%4— 9 4 3 41 7 «6 es 
836 sone 1 7 —-e— Ke er er ewer 
1880...weak 9 8 6 2 9 8 @¢ t 3 10 
total 9 9 6 6 9 8 § 1 §g 10 ion af 
ag strong — eee ii i ir i iO ri 
1881...weak 13 8 8 8 4 3 3 3.232 $ 3 8~— 66 
total 13 8 8 8 4 3 3 3°23 3 3 8 
strong— — —- — —~ —- —- —- —- —- — = 
188a...weak 4 #7 18.6 3 2 2 1 4 1-4 
total 4 7 1§ 6 $ 23 1%. § g¢~ r= 
88 strong = — ee err —-— ee ee 
1883...wea —- 3 3 6 & $3 —- 1 — 
total 6 — 3 3 6 2 38 4 _— 1 : ia 
strong 1 —- —-— —-— — —- -—- -— = 1-—-— 
1884..weak 4 2 8 2 9 4 1 4 7 8 as— 66 
total § 3 8 29 41:1 4 32 97 8 48 
strong— = = — — —H— Ke Ke Ke K- eK 
188s...weak 7 9 8 4 39 6 — 3 8 10 3 4— 68 
total 7 9 8 4 3 6 — 3 8 10 3 7 
strong— — — -~- — —- —- —- -—- -—- - = 
1886...weak 3 3 3 2 8 4 32 8 7 4 23 8=54 
total 3 3 3 2 8 4 32 8 4% 4 a 8 
strong 1 ~- — —- —- = -—- = ~~ ——=— 
1887...weak 9 ¢ 3 8 13 § 6 2 9 — § 14— 80 
total 10 4 3 8 13 § 6 211 — § Ig 
.6trong— Fe Fe meee ee ee 
1888...weak 4 14 7 6 11 9 9 9 Wt 4 1300 4—Tor 
total 4 15 7 7 1% 9 9 7 1 4 130 4 
888 
strong— or re eee meee ee 
1889...weak § 18 10 = — — = = — — — — 
total § 16°1r — — —- — —- —- —- — — 
Ea (sky $103 63 86 64 53 47 $0 63 74.99 
37 We 9 94 103 03 4 $3 47 $0 63 74 99 
O Ltotal 88 97 105 64 86 64 53 47 51 65 74 100 


Tue vernacular press says that there is a move- 
ment on foot among the leading mercantile men 
in the capital and Yokohama with the object of 
issuing letters of invitation to foreign merchants 
with whom they have business relations, in 
order that the latter may be induced to visit 
Japan at the time of next year’s exhibition. 
The idea is that special facilities should, if 
possible, be obtained from the steamship com- 
panies for persons thus invited—as, for example, 
a reduction of twenty or thirty per cent. in fares. 
On the occasion of the Second Domestic In- 
dustrial Exhibition, held eight years ago, about 
a hundred letters of invitation were sent abroad, 
and although very few persons responded by 
coming to Japan, it is believed that their visit 
resulted in considerable benefit to the country. 
_The Exhibition next year will undoubtedly 
eclipse everything that has gone before. We 
shall see there the finest examples of Japanese 
art manufactures, representing the renaissance 
that has happily rescued the country from the 
purely imitative tendencies of a few years back. 
Months ago we heard of the best artists in 
Tokyo and Kyoto having already determined 
upon the articles they should exhibit and having 
set about producing them. Doubtless it has 
already occurred to the Committee that steps 
should be taken at an early date to advertise 
the Exhibition in the leading journals of 
America and Europe. A descriptive circular 
should also be prepared and sent freely to 
clubs, mercantile institutions, newspapers, and 
private individuals in the West. There has 
always been a great want of enterprise on the 
part of Japanese projectors so far as the outside 
world is concerned, but on an occasion so 


exceptional and important as next year's exhi- 


bition, we may hope that more thorough mea- 
sures will be adopted. We may be allowed, 
perhaps, to suggest to the very enterprising 
management of the re-constituted Grand Hotel 
that a circular issued directly by the Hotel 
might prove to be bread cast upon fertile 
waters. Under any circumstances, 1890 ought 
to be a great year for hotels in Tokyo and 
Yokohama, but it might be made greater by a 
litle timely effort. The grand new Tokyo 
Hotel, by the way, seems to hang fire. Instead 
of being fully ready to receive guests at a season 
when custom would have come in overwhelming 
quantity, it promises to be still in the brick-and- 
mortar stage next summer. 


Tue names of the’ five Japanese gentlemen 
who projected the religious ceremonial of last 
Saturday on behalf of the officers and men who 
perished in the Oneida, are Messrs. S. Ishii, 
Y. Miyazaki, R. Yazawa, A. Kunitaro, and S. 
Namikawa. We do not know how these gen- 
tlemen feel about the local celebrity they have 
acquired, but it can scarcely be pleasant for 
them to see themselves described by an Eng- 
lish journal as ‘‘a Japanese firm of wreckers,” 
A “wrecker,” according to the lexicon, is ‘‘ one 
who plunders the goods cast on shore from a 
wrecked vessel; one who allures ships to des- 
truction by exhibiting false lights and by other 
means for the sake of plunder.” It Is con- 
ceivable that the pastime of wrecking may 
have been counted legitimate business by the 
folks among whom the journalist employing 
the term was brought up. But this will not 
appreciably console Messrs. Ishii, Miyazaki 
and Company for being called such ugly names. 
Not alone the men themselves, however, but 
also the religious rites organized by them have 
perplexed the critics. One journal, while 
warmly applauding the spirit that dictated the 
ceremony, says that the ceremony itself ‘“ may 
not accord with American or European ideas.” 
Why not? Are masses for the repose of the 
souls of the dead unknown in Europe and 
America, and do the chaunting of litanies and 
the burning of incense form no part of the 
observance? Another journal declares that ‘all 
the services were conducted with a dévoutness 
and decorum, impressive, interesting, and curious 
in the extreme.” Jt appears, then, that devout- 
ness and decorum are curious in the extreme 
when practised in connection with a religious 
ceremonial. These are ribald times, we fear, 


Tue Railway Authorities have commenced to 
put into practice their intention of running 
carriages with closets on roads of any length. 
The first of these carriages made its appearance 
onthe Tokyo-Yokohama section of the Tokaido 
Railway last Monday. It is a large third-class 
carriage on begie trucks, capable of accom- 
modating quite a number of passengers, and of 
course accessible to everybody travelling in the 
train. We presume that the plan pursued will 
be to keep the carriage only partially filled, so 
that there may always be room for persons 
desiring to occupy it temporarily. Ten such 
carriages are to be added to the rolling stock of 
the Yokohama-Tokyo section, and a sufficient 
number to the Tokyo-Nagahama line. It is 
obviously wise that they should be third-class 
carriages. We were surprised to observe that, 
in a recent article of the Afaéuichi Shimbun, 
where allusion was made to.the death of Mr. 
Hida and 


its cause, the Tokyo journal 


advocated the provision of carriages with 
necessaries for the use of first and second 
class passengers, at any rate, supposing that 
they could not yet be supplied for the third 
class. This was certainly a curious conten- 
tion. Third-class passengers in Japan number 
at least ten to every one second-class passenger, 
and whereas a first-class or second-class 
passenger is always at liberty. to enter a third- 
class carriage, no-such freedom of change be- 
longs to the third-class passenger. Plainly the 
proper course is to attend to the wants of the 
third-class passengers, and leave the others to 


avail themself of the accommodation if they 


pleased. 


* * 


* 

Since the question of smoking in Japanese 
railway carriages was ventilated in these columns, 
our attention has been called to the fact that 
non-smoking second-class carriages are provid- 
ed on the Government railways, and that anyone 
objecting to smoking has only to occupy them ; 
while as for the first-class, being divided into 
three compartments, persons riding in it should 
have no difficulty in avoiding tobacco fumes. 
We confess that we had overlooked the fact of 
a second-class carriage being thus set apart, 
but our failure to note it was due to the absence 
of any resolute attempt to enforce the rule of not 
smoking. The railway officials certainly gives 
themselves very little concern about the question, 
and the public cannot be expected to observe 
regulations that are treated in a perfunctory 
manner by the framers. We donot attach much 
importance to the matter ourselves, but as it has 
been made a subject of complaint, it is our duty 
to bring it to the notice of those concerned. 


Tue Society for the improvement of Japanese 
Prisons held its inaugural meeting on the 30th 
ultimo in the Koseikan, Kobikicho, Tokyo. 
The large hall of the building was filled to over- 
flowing. Various speeches were delivered, 
commencing with one by Mr. Ugawa, Director 
of the Investigation Bureau of the Society, who 
explained the motives of the association’s forma- 
tion. After his address about a hundred ladies 
joined in chaunting the National Anthem. Mr. 
Ishizawa, Director of the Bureau of General 
Affairs, then read the report, and there followed 
congratulatory addresses, either delivered in 
person or read by proxies, from Prince Sanjo, 
Count Ito, and Viscount Yamao. Count Ito 
said that in ancient times, both in the Orient 
and in the Occident, prisons were regarded 
merely as places for confining criminals so as 
to prevent them from going at large. Little by 
little, however, the question came to be viewed 
inaclearer light, and people learned to recognise 
that a prison may serve three purposes ; first, to 
punish offenders, secondly, to deter from the 
commission of crime, and thirdly, to reform 
those confined. Long discussions have been 
carried on as to whether all these objecis 
should be combined in a prison system, or 
whether one or two only should be kept in view, 
arid such discussions have necessarily included 
the question whether, and if so to what extent, 
it is justifiable in the interests of society to 
subject criminals to restraints calculated to 
impair their bodily powers and to shorten their 
lives. Evidently arguments of this nature ex- 
tend far beyond the scope of mere prison systems, 
and even involve the question of capital punish- 
ment, once so lightly resorted to in the East and 
West alike, but now so sparingly employed in all 
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civilized countries. The result of it all is that 
between the prisons of to-day and those of former 
years a difference exists almost as wide as the 
interval between heaven and earth. Not, indeed, 
that the sages of early ages were entirely oblivious 
of so important a matter. Plato, for example, 
laid down the principle that three kinds of 
prisons should be constructed, one for persons 
still under or awaiting trial, a second for men 
who had committed misdemeanours, and a third 
for the graver class of criminals. He further 
insisted that prisons should be built in localities 
entirely apart from ordinary dwellings. It 
appears, therefore, that the present most ad- 
vanced principles of prison reform were ap- 
preciated two thousand years ago. But Plato 
was before his time: his theory remained simply 
a theory. England was the first to take up the 
subject in a practical manner. In 1699 a 
religious society appointed a Committee to 
report upon prison management; in 1728 the 
House of Commons took a similar step, and in 
1772 the publication of a work advocating the 
method of separate cells gave a strong impulse 
to the movement. In 1776 the United States of 
America became the scene of a strong agitation 
in favour of prison reform, and the opinions 
then expressed found an echo throughout 
Europe. Belgium carried the principle further, 
perhaps, than any other State, and the German 
Penal Code of 1877 provided that prisoners 
should be separated according to the nature of 
their offences. Since 1845 a society called the 
International Prison Association, has established 
branches in many countries, and prison manage- 
ment has now been almost raised to a place 
among the exact sciences. The establishment 
of a similar society in Japan, Count Ito went on 
to say, is therefore a matter of sincere congra- 
tulation, and its beneficial effects cannot be 
small. The Japanese Criminal Code has been 
brought into line with the best models of Euro- 
pean jurisprudence and it is essential that the 
prison system should be equally improved. 
“The Society,” concluded his Excellency, 
“cannot do better work than to investigate the 
actual condition of prisons in Japan, publishing 
the resulls of its investigations in the press and 
submitting them to the Authorities. It is most 
humane and proper that private individuals 
should ‘not trust a question so important to 
official investigation and solution, but ‘should 
take it up themselves and do what they can to 
place it on a satisfactory basis. Prison reform 
is a matter that closely concerns the national 
reputation, and not alone those engaged directly 
in prison management, but the public at large 
must wish success to this Society.” 


It is not unpleasant to be sometimes amused 
by the eccentricities of our neighbours, but 
charity prescribes a limit to the enjoyment of 
this pastime, and we doubt whether the limit 
was not exceeded when the Zapan Gazetle con- 
seted to publish such a letter as that which 
appeared recently in its correspondence columns 
over the signature of ““F.S.” It is true that 
writers to the local press have an uncommonly 
free field in this Settlement. Letters are inserted 
which, anywhere else, would be consigned 
without an instant’s hesitation to the waste-paper 
basket. Such license is regrettable for some 
reasons, but in a community so small that every- 
body knows everybody else either personally or 
by name, it is difficult to exercise much discrimi- 
nation. But “F.S.”, truly “F.S.” puts himself 


outside the. pale of all indulgence. Nothing 
but the length of his letter can persuade us that 
he ever seriously hoped to see itin print. Its 
matter is monstrously exaggerated and its man- 
ner quaintly illiterate. The man is evidently so 
uneducated that the value of language is quite 
unappreciated by him, while his capacity for 
forming a sober judgment is so small that he 
blunders into exaggerated nonsense from the 
very outset. It appears that he is married to a 
Japanese lady, who seems to affect foreign cos- 
tume, and who accordingly finds herself “at the 
mercy of a Japanese mob.” ‘“F.S.” is careful 
to define what he means by ‘“‘a Japanese mob.” 
It is ‘not composed of scavengers and jinriki- 
sha coolies, but, as far as appearances go, of all 
classes of society, including the supposed-to-be 
educated classes.” Now “F.S.” declares that 
‘Cat the present day, that is after thirty years of 
foreign intercourse, a Japanese lady cannot ap- 
pear in a foreign dress in the streets of Tokyo, 
the capital of Japan and the supposed centre of 
progress and intelligence, without having to 
run the gauntlet through a foul-mouthed mob 
who hurl all manner of opprobrious and grossly 
obscene epithets at her”—a mob, observe, 
‘« composed of all classes of society.” Ofcourse 
this is a falsehood. What kind of unhappy ac- 
cidents may have befallen ‘F.S.” in sober 
reality or in his own heated imagination, we 
cannot tell, but as for his monstrous pretence 
that no Japanese lady dressed in foreign cos- 
tume can appear in the streets without exposing 
herself to ‘‘opprobrious and grossly obscene 
epithets ” at the mouths of apparently respectable 
folks, we doubt whether even “F.S.” himself 
believes it. Nor does he stop here. He him- 
self seems to have fared badly in Tokyo. ‘At 
the present day,” he declares, ‘‘in spite of all 
official professions of friendship and goodwill 
towards foreigners, a foreigner cannot walk 
through the streets of Tokyo with a Japanese 
lady, whether she be in Japanese or foreign 
dress, without being subject to the same igno- 
minous treatment.” Were there any degrees 
of comparison in absolute falsehoods, this tale 
would rank higher than the preceding. If ‘ F. 
S.” has found in his own experience anything 
justifying such delusions, some particularly un- 
kind providence must have directed his peri- 
grinations, and the best thing he can do is to 
hide his mishaps in his own bosom. He now 
threatens the Fapan Gazeffe with an action at 
law because that journal, in moderate but for- 
cible terms, justly denounced his ridiculous ex- 
aggerations and silly inconsistencies. Truly 
the pity of such exhibitions is stronger than their 
absurdity. We are sorry for ‘“F.S.,” and we 
recommend him, if he has any friends, to consult 
some of them before again setting himself up 
as a spectacle for public ridicule. 


Stnce the rgth ultimo the Prefect of Shizuoka 
has steadily mended from the effects of the in- 
juries received by him in the railway accident 
onthe 11th ultimo. It appears that the injury 
was caused by an iron bridge-girder, one of a 
number laden upon the cars of the train. The 
girder was thrown forward at the moment of 
collision, and in passing inflicted an ugly wound 
on the Prefect’s foot. The Prefect's state of 
health does not seem to have been very satis- 
factory at the time—he is always a free liver— 
and inflammation set in, which might have 
been relieved without much difficulty by a 
little resolute and timely surgery. When the 


well known Dr. Takagi went from Tokyo to 
visit the sufferer, he found him in a very low 
condition, but was able to give tolerably 
speedy relief. Dr. Takagi extracted from the 
wound a piece of gravel about as large as a 
pea; which operation was comically interpreted 
by one of the vernacular newspapers to mean 
that the Prefect’s system was ‘ permeated with 
sand.” 


In the terrible story of the disaster at Samoa on 
March 16th there were two incidents that will 
stir the pulses of Englishmen the world over. 
One was the order given by the United States 
Admiral Kimberly when he found that the fate 
of the Zrenfon was sealed. So soon as the 
immense wayes—waves whose fury was com- 
pared to discharges of grape shot—had taken 
complete command of the ship, and were lifting 
her on to the reef where her life must be beaten 
out in a few minutes, the gallant old gentleman 
ordered the United States flag to be run up and 
bade the band play the ‘ Star-spangled Banner.” 
It would be a sacrilege to paint this scene ver- 
bally. The simple grandeur of the thing is more 
eloquent than any words ever written. But over 
and above the pride that every Anglo-Saxon 
must feel in such an incident, telling as it does 
that the spirit of the fine old times lives as green 
and fresh as ever—over and above this pride 
rises the sober thought, how perfect must have 
been the discipline that made the execution of 
such an order possible at such a moment. 
America’s sorrow for the disaster that befel her 
ships is not without consolation. The second 
incident was the cheer—a “ringing cheer” we 
read—given by the Zrenfon to the Callfope as 
the latter cast off her hawsers and started to 
battle her way seaward through the hurricane. 
This is how American hearts go, out to their 
English kith and kin in moments of danger. 


Tue Rising Sun of Nagasaki speaks of the 
coal-mining operations on the island of Matsu- 
shima as though such a disabling catastrophe 
had overtaken them that the works would have 
to be abandoned, and the money hitherto spent 
on them regarded as a total loss. Our own 
enquiries show that this is happily an exaggera- 
tion. Itis true that a leak has been developed 
in the shaft, but the amount of water percolating 
into the mine can easily be managed even 
with the small pumps now 7” sifu. Water had 
always been looked for, and arrangements to 
deal with a much larger inflow than has now 
occurred would very soon have been completed 
under any circumstances. The sum of what © 
has happened is that the leak was encountered 
a little sooner than the time anticipated by the 
engineers, but it is far from being a leak of 
such dimensions as to interfere with the pros- 
pects of the mine. 


Tue literary papers of the metropolis inform 
us of the establishment of a new society, the 
result of whose labours should be pecuniarly 
interesting to scholars, and indeed to all per- 
sons who take an intelligent interest in the city 
in which many of our readers reside. -It is 
styled the “‘Yedo Society” (Edo Kwai), and 
numbers among its supporters such well-known 
names as Nait6 Chis6é, Kurimoto Joun, and 
Komiyama Sinsuke. The object of the society 
is indicated by its name. It will occupy itself 
with ascertaining, preserving, and elucidating 
all noteworthy facts connected with the old 
feudal city of Yedo,—facts which are rapidly 
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passing away from the ken of the citizens of 
of its successor, modern Tokyo. Not ad- 
ministrative and political matters only will be 
dealt with,—though these too will receive their 
meed of attention,—but such things as the cele- 
brated sights of the elder city, the changes that 
have occurred in the names of places. within 
its boundaries, religious observances and fes- 
tivals, commercial customs, hygienic precautions, 
social usages and amusements, local slang, local 
magnates and other worthies of an elder day, 
celebrated calastrophes,—in fact anything and 
everything concerning Yedo that can have im- 
portance in the eyes of the historian, the moralist, 
and the politician. The Yedo Society is just 
in time; for many intelligent men still live who 
were grown men already before Commodore 
Perry blew the blast which made the walls of 
Old Japan’s exclusiveness fall down as those 
of Jericho before the seven trumpets of rams 
horns. Another twenty years, and it would be 
too late. Dusty documents will, no doubt, 
remain even then in not inconsiderable quan- 
tities. But dusty documents are a poor sub- 
stitute for the voice of a living tradition. | 


We must say that, as compared with the pro- 
phecies of the vernacular press generally, the 
opinion of the Choya Shimbun in respect of 
the future of the Imperial University commends 
itself to our judgment. An idea, reflected in 
the columns of several Tokyo journals, prevails 
that one of the first measures taken by the Die; 
next year will be a large reduction of the ap- 
propriation for the Department of Education, 
and that the grant to the University will be 
altogether struck out of the Budget. The 
Choya Shimbun cannot entirely endorse such 
a forecast. It thinks that the University is the 
very head and front of education in Japan, and 
that so long as the empire exists the University 
may be expected to receive public support. 
As for the Educational Department, some of 
the functions now discharged by it will pro- 
bably be delegated to localities; the funds 
appropriated to its maintenance will probably 
be diminished and the Department itself may 
perhaps become a bureau of the Home Office. 
But the University will stand. It is indeed a 
matter for national congratulation that private 
colleges are beginning to spring up in ever 
increasing numbers throughout the provinces. 
But it does not follow that the Imperial Univer- 
sity also should be abandoned to private 
enterprise. On the contrary, it’ will acquire 
additional importance from the abolition of the 
Mombusho as a separate department of State, 
and the duty of enabling it to stand above all 
private institutions of the same kind will be- 
come more imperative than ever. The strong 
probability is that the money granted annually 
for its support by the Diet will increase rather 
than diminish. 


Unsounpep satisfaction is expressed by the 
Nichi Nicht Shimbun at the decision to im- 
prove the Yokohama Harbour and to build 
docks there. Within thirty years, the Tékyé 
journal observes, Yokohama has grown to be 
the most important harbour in the empire. In 
rapidity of development it may be compared 
with even Hongkong. Gradually commercial 
prosperity is extending eastward from the West. 
America is gigantic in her tradal strides, and her 
principal Western harbour, San Francisco, is 
situated directly ors-d-vis Yokohama. Whe- 


ther American commodities are to be sent to 
the Orient or Oriental commodities to America, 
Yokohama must be taken en route. Perhaps 
it is not too much to say that one day Yokohama 
will rank first among commercial harbours in 
the East. That the shipping which enters there 
will increase steadily cannot be doubted. The 
importance of the proposed harbour works 
needs no demonstration. The Nichi Michi 
dwells also upon the necessity of having a dock- 
yard at such a commercial centre, and ex- 
presses the hope that the projected docks will 
be carried through and that the shares of the 
Company will be disposed of as much as possible 
to citizens of Yokohama. We should echo the 
latter hope more warmly if these shares were 
procurable by foreigners, but under present 
arrangements foreigners are shut out of nearly 
all paying enterprises in Japan. 


From China papers we learn that His Excel- 
lency Herr von Brandt, Minister for Germany 
at Peking, left that city on the 22nd ult. amid 
volleys of bombs and crackers, on leave. His 
Excellency left Tientsin on the 26th in the 
steamer Kozwshking for Shanghai, at which port 
he joined the Bayern for Europe. Before 
sailing His Excellency was entertained by a 
large number of Germans at the Club Concordia, 
who displayed much enthusiasm in drinking the 
Minister's health and prosperity, the function 
terminating with the thrice-repeated “Hoch”! 
Thirty years of service in the East have told 
considerably on Herr von Brandt's health, and 
it is absolutely necessary that he should visit 
Europe to restore his physical strength. Origin- 
ally in the 11th Regiment of Prussian Infantry, 
“it was soon discovered,” says the Chinese Times, 
that ‘che was a many-sided and accomplished 
man of fine natural capacity, and he was removed 
to the Prussian Consular Service.” He was ap- 
pointed first to Cairo and Alexandria, where he 
so distinguished himself that he was promoted 
as attaché to Count Eulenburg on a special 
political and commercial mission to Siam, 
China, and Japan, ultimately being entrusted 
with the duty of making the first approaches 
to the Imperial Chinese Government at Peking. 
Whilst in Shanghai, Herr von Brandt made the 
aquaintance of General Gordon, whose success- 
ful campaigns against the Taiping rebels were 
frequently witnessed with soldierly interest by 
the sometime Prussian infantry officer. Count 
Eulenburg, having made a treaty with Japan, 
appointed Herr von Brandt, Consul for Prussia 
in Yokohama in 1864, where he formed a 
close friendship with Sir Harry Parkes, an 
intimacy which only ended in the death of 
the British Minister at a time when both 
were serving their respective countries in the 
same capital. Herr von Brandt had not long 
been Consul in Yokohama before he was 
promoted to be Minister Resident of Prussia 
in Tokyo, but in 1866, when war broke out 
with Austria he hastened home to offer his 
sword to the King, but, though too late, he was 
rewarded for his patriotic zeal, and ultimately 
returned to his post in Japan, where he remain- 
ed till 1875, when he was appointed Minister of 
Germany in Peking. Herr von Brandt is the 
son of a well-known Prussian General of Divi- 
sion, whose memoirs were admirably written 
and extensively read, and if during his rest and 
leisure at home the German Minister should 
follow his father’s example, a valuable contri- 
bution to the historical records of the East 


would be sure to result.” * * * The work 
of removing the railway bridge at Tientsin has 
been commenced, but proceeds very slowly, a 
whole week having been occupied in raising 
one of the piles nine feet. There are 52 of these 
piles and they have been driven 30 feet into the 
bed of theriver. * * * It seems only a few days 
ago that we reported that a cold snap had 
occurred at Tientsin, and that the waterfowl 
were hanging round the Settlement doubtful 
whether the time had arrived for the flight 
north. We now learn that it is disagreeably 
hot, and that on the 24th ultimo the temperature 
had risen to 92. * * * Notwithstanding 
the treaty made last autumn, there still appears 
to be some triction in regard to the passports 
for missionaries. The Chinese authorities, how- 
ever, fully recognise the situation, and send the 
passports to Italian applicants through the Ita- 
lian Legation, though M. Lemaire, the French 
Minister, took it upon himself to make appli- 
cation for passports for an Italian bishop and a 
priest who were desirous of settling in Honan. 
* * *® The writer of the “ Peking Noteg ” 
thus refers to the first Easter service at the 
new cathedral :—‘ On Easter Sunday, at 8 a.m., 
there was a great function at the Pei-t‘ang 


Cathedral. His Lordship Bishop Tagliabue 
pontificated, and all the priests present 
wore their most gorgeous robes. The body 


of the Cathedral was well filled by over 
2,000 Chinese Christians, orderly, well dress- 
ed, and outwardly devout. The ceremonial 
was very fine. Abbé Favier presided at the 
superb new organ. He also sang in his 
fine tenor voice, O salutarts hostia. In the 
afternoon there was another function, also at- 
tended by a crowded congregation of worship- 
pers. The acoustics of the new Cathedral are 
simply perfect, and the melody of the new organ 
of Cavaille-Col. cannot be surpassed. The 
stops are of exquisite quality. It is a most 
noble instrument.” 


SHANGHAI papers were received on Thursday to 
the 4th inst. The V.-C. Daily News notes the 
departure for home of Mr. J. W. Maclellan, a 
resident in the model Settlement for the past 
quarter of century, formerly a bank manager, 
but durifg late years editor of the morning 
paper in succession to Mr. Balfour. Mr. Maclel- 
lan passed through Yokohama a few days ago. 
* * * Another fire has occurred in Shanghai, 
which, breaking out at the time the athletic sports 
were on, got good hold before it could be check- 
ed, as most of the firemen were either engaged 
in, or spectators of, the sports. A strong breeze 
favoured the flames and carried the fire across 
the street; water was also insuflicient, and 
though the conflagration was ultimately attacked 
from all sides, the fire was not extinguished 
till fifty-eight houses had been burned down and 
twenty more so injured that they will require 
rebuilding. This occurred on the 27th ult. 
On that day the temperature recorded in Shang- 
hai was the highest for eight years past in April, 
being 92.2 degrees. * * * The death oc- 
curred on the 2oth ult. of H.E. Ferdinand Luca, 
the Italian Minister, aged 61. Mr. de Luca was’ 
exceedingly popular in Shanghai, where he had , 
resided ten years. The morning paper says:— 
‘“* His long residence in the United States, and 
the nationality of his wife—one of the best liked 
and respected ladies of the community—had 
made him a thorough cosmopolitan without les- 
sening his patriotism, and there was no one here 
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with greater kindliness of heart. The deepestsym- 
pathy is felt with his widow and children, and it is 
no figure of speech to say that their and our loss 
throws a deep gloom over the race meeting that 
begins to-day.” The funeral took place on the 
30th and was largely attended, the*cor#ége includ- 
ing large bodies of. Police, the Volunteers, and 
detachments from the English, French and 
German men-of-war in port. * * * On 
the ist instant, the Famine Fund amounted 
to 266,301.54 taels and 13,827.29 dollars. The 
donations received include 2,900 sacks of flour 
from Messrs. Sperry & Co., millers, Cali- 
fornia. * * ™ The Amy Sheridan Opera 
Company continue their performances in Shang- 
hai, every member of the company receiving the 
most flattering notices. 


THERE appears to be no doubt that Mr. Pat. 
Egan is to represenf the United States in Chile. 
Egan is 48 years old. In the Fenian times, 
1866 to 1867, he played a prominent part and 
was as undoubtedly in the position of a rebel as 
any British gubject could well be. An organizer 
and member of the Council of the Home Rule 
League, formed in 1871, he also has the credit 
of having helped to start the Land League, in 
1879, of which body he became treasurer. In 
1880 he fled to Paris, to avoid a seizure of the 
League’s funds by the Government, and in 
1883 he went to live at Nebraska. There also 
he continued to take an active part in politics, 
acting as President of the American branches 
of the Irish league, and as a supporter of the 
Republican Party by whom his exertions are 
now rewarded. It does not much matter to 
Chile, perhaps, as between herself and the 
United States, whether the Representative of 
the latter is an Irish agitator or a quiet Ameri- 
can citizen. But when the Government of a 
civilized State appoints a Minister to a Foreign 
country, it should pay some slight attention to 
the position that its delegate will occupy v¢s-a- 
vis his colleagues of the corps diplomatique. 
How ig the British Representative in Valparaiso 
to treat Mr. Patrick Egan, not merely officially 
but also socially ? President Harrison, in making 
such an appointment, shows, we think, great 
indifference to the dignity of his country as well 
as to the considerations that should influence 
friendly Governments in their dealings with 
each other, 


Tue publication of a fourth edition of ‘‘ Keeling’s 
Guide to Japan,” revised and enlarged by Mr. A. 
Farsari, reminds us of the constantly increasing 
stream of tourists to Japan, and of the very re- 
grettable fact that ‘the guide-book of Messrs. 
Satow and Hawes, a perfect mine of information, 
has long ceased to be among the actualities of 
the traveller’s life. Yet even when that in- 
valuable volume was easily procurable, Keelings’s 
little work with its improvements and additions, 
commanded a large share of favour, being at 
once cheap, handy, and fairly sufficient for all 
ordinary purposes. It holds its position more 
firmly than ever now, and we welcome the ap- 
pearance of this fourth edition, which not only 
contains railway and steamer schedules up to 
date, but is also re-arranged on a system more 
. convenient than that of its predecessor. 


A successor to Professor Appert has arrived 
from France, to take up duties in the Univer- 
sity and the Ministry of Justice. M. Auguste 
Revilliod, a native of Grenoble in Dauphiny, 
took the degree of bachélier de lettres in 1877, 


was licensed to practice law in 1881, passed as 
avocat in the same year, and attended the 
School of Political Science in Paris during the 
years 1882-3-4. Having received the doctor's 
cap in March, 1885, he was appointed Pro- 
fessor of Legislation at the Law School of Gre- 
noble two years after, a post which he quitted in 
the following year to act as assistant judge in 
the Civil Court at Grenoble. M. Revilliod has 


already commenced his labours in Japan as 


Professor of French Law in the University, and 
as Legal Adviser to the Bureau of Justice. He 
has published the following works: De Ja 


quotité disponible entre époux n'ayant pas 
denfants dun precédent mariage, en drott 
francais; Deexheredatione liberorum en drott 


romain. The Government is to be congratulated 


or having secured the services of so capable an 


instructor and adviser. 


Tue sentiments uttered by the Marquis of 
Salisbury at Bristol, as published by the Hong- 
kong Daily Press, when compared with the 
message as we received it, differ considerably. 
Our telegram made it appear that he “‘ defended 
the proposed outlay for building new vessels for 
the Navy, and urged the folly of increasing the 
already existing danger of invasion and the 
creation of a possibly hostile and independent 
government in Ireland.” The Daily Press has 
it that the Marquis ‘‘ defended the outlay for 
the Navy, and pointed out the folly of increas- 
ing the fear of invasion as tending to produce 
He advocated an autonomous 
government for Ireland.” The colonial paper 
publishes this without a word of comment. Its 
readers would probably have been glad of an 
explanation of the meaning of the first part of 
the telegram, and as to the Marquis ‘“‘advocating 
an autonomous government for Ireland,” of 


hostile feelings. 


course, that is precisely what he would do. 


Tue first three fillies in the One Thousand 
Guineas cannot boast of a very brilliant record, 
as neither appears to have won a race as a two- 
year-old. The winner Minthe, a bay filly by 
Camballo—Mint Saucé, ran third to Donovan 
and Pioneer in the Prince of Wales Stakes at 
Léicester last month in a field of 25 starters, but 
though she was stripped five times as a two- 


year-old her best performance was to get placed 


third in one race, when she struggled home six 


lengths behind the winner. She belongs to Mr. 


Vyner. Wrinkle, a bay filly by Muncaster— 
Jenny Winkle, started three times as a two- 
She is owned by 


year-old but never got placed. 
Mr. Benzon. Polka does not appear to have 
started last year. She is a bay filly by Galopin 


—Mazurka, and is the property of Lord Cado- 


gan. 


TRAVELLERS on the Shanghai mail boats of the 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha will learn with much re- 


gret of the death of Mr. A. Allen, chief officer of 
the Fokohama Maru, which occurred somewhat 


suddenly on Sunday 28th, on the passage from 
Shanghai to Nagasaki. Mr. Allen had been 
ailing for three days from some lung complaint, 
but was believed to be in a fair way to recovery 
when he succumbed to an attack of heart disease. 


Tue funeral of Mr. C. Breslauer took place 
on the 3rd inst., the coffin being followed to the 
grave by a large number whom the deceased 
had made his friends during his short stay in 
Yokohama. Rev. E. C. Irwine officiated, and 
in the course of the service took occasion 


to refer in impressive words to the sad circum- 
stances under which Messrs. Breslauer and 
Mansfield were deprived of life, and to emphasize 
the warning which the unhappy event conveys 
to all. Mr. Irwine explained that he was 
deterred from indulging in any such remarks 
at the interment of Mr. Mansfield’s remains by 
the exigencies of a busy mail day which forbade 
any lengthening of the ceremony. . 


Tue Shogyo Shimpo is not quite satisfied with 
the methods of the Government in regard to 
the appointment of Consuls. A consul, says 
our contemporary, should be possessed of both 
theoretical and practical knowledge of com- 
merce, and should have some acquaintance with 
the conditions of the place where he is to be 
stationed. So far, however, from owning these 
qualifications, some who have been appointed to 
this important office are ignorant even of 
the conditions of trade in Tokyo and Yoko- 
hama. How is it possible for such men 
to discharge their duties efficiently? I£ suit- 
able persons could not be obtained the 
fault might be condoned, but, as if it were not 
bad enough, officials are so shifted about that 
they have not time to make themselves ac- 
quainted with any locality. Promotions in 
rank therefore, should, when advisable, be 
effected without changein locality. The Shogyo 
in conclusion advises Japanese merchants to 
avail themselves fully of the aid of Japanese 
Consuls abroad if they wish to conduct their 
business properly. : 


Tue vernacular press publishes a strange state- 
ment to the effect that a noise resembling the 
discharge of a big gun has been frequently heard 
of late at sea in the neighbourhood of Hyogo, 
and that it has once or twice been attended by 
violent disturbance of the surface of the water. 
Naturally people are excited about so strange 
a phenomenon, some predicting the advent of 
a volcanic eruption others a big earthquake. 


Mr. C. D. Moss, Chief Clerk of H.B.M. Court 
for Japan, left for home on a well-deserved 
holiday, by the P. & O. steamer Verona, which 
sails last Tuesday morning. Mr. Moss, who has 
been seventeen years in Japan, nine of which 
have been spent at his present post, will carry 
with him the cordial wishes of his many friends 
for a pleasant trip home, and a safe return at 
the close of his twelve months’ leave. 


Mr. ALEXANDER Trson was on Wednesday, on 
the motion of Mr. G. H. Scidmore, admitted to 
practise in the Court of the United States 
Consulate-General. Mr. Tison is a member of 
the bars of the Supreme Court of New York 
and Michigan, and is Professor of English and 
American Law in the Imperial University, Tokyo. 


Resiwents of Yokohama, Odawara, and Atami 
are said by the Choya Shimbun to have applied 
to the Government for permission to lay rails,— 
on which it is intended to run hand cars or 
finrikisha—between Odawara and Atami. The 
cost is estimated at yen 20,000. 


A TELEGRAM received on Thursday in Tokyo an- 
nounces that Mr. Shioda, Japanese Representa- 
tive in Peking, is dangerously ill. Details have 
been sought by cable, but no reply is yet to hand. 


Mr. Corin M. Forp, Her Majesty's Acting 
Consul-General at Soul, is about to be succeed- 
ed by Mr. W. C. Hillier, who will take up the 
duties of Consul-General at an early date. 


em er 
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THE NOBLES AND THE SUMURAI. 
—_—_+———.. 

HE great problem calling for solu- 

tion at the time of the Restoration 


was the fate of the Shizoku, the Samurat 


class. In round numbers the Shigoku, 
their families included, aggregated two 
million souls. ‘They had been for centuries 
the very life and right arm of the nation. 
Devoting themselves in peace to literature 
and the study of military accomplishments, 
they stood prepared, at a moment’s notice, 
to unsheath their swords, turn their backs 
on wife and child, and sacrifice their lives 
in the cause of loyalty. Through them 
the feudal barons were enabled to govern 
their fiefs and maintain their position, and 
by them was planned and carried out the 
great work of the Restoration. But for 
the Shizoku, as the $272 Shimpé justly 
says, Japan’s career of modern progress 
would never have been inaugurated, and 
* the country would be to-day pretty much 
where it was fifty years ago. If there was 
one thing more than another that Japan 
could honestly boast of, it was the brave, 
loyal Samurai, with his high code of 
honour, his absolute indifference to death 
and danger and his extraordinary fidelity. 
When feudalism fell, the Samurat ceased 
to be a necessity. His place as a soldier 
was taken by the conscript, and the dis- 
tinctive features that had assigned him to 
a separate class lost their public value. 
But the country owed him a debt that 
could neither be quickly forgotten nor 
easily discharged. Some attempt was, 
therefore, made to meet his case by grant- 
ing him pension bonds adequate, at any 
rate, to save him from the immediate pres- 
sure of want. It was not supposed for a 
moment that this provision could suffice 
for a life of idleness and ease. The Samu- 
rai was expected to supplement by his 
own independent exertions the pittance set 
aside for him by the State. Here began 
his difficulties. No demand existed for 
the only work he had been trained to per- 
form; his literary accomplishments were 
worthless according to the new standard 
of Occidental learning ; his military capa- 
cities could not procure him a day’s food, 
and hundreds of shrewd, unscrupulous ad- 
venturers were lying in wait to turn to 
their own advantage the capital for which 
the country had compounded its debt to 
him. Surely he had fallen upon evil times. 
A-terrible record of suffering might have 
been compiled from his history in the 
years immediately following the Restora- 
tion. Japanese, however, above all Japa- 
nese Samurai, have a habit of suffering in 
silence. Sometimes sad stories reached 
even foreign ears in those early days, but on 
the whole the two million shizoku, partly 
perhapsasa point of pride, partly because of 
inherited fortitude, hid their sorrows in 
their own bosoms, and either dropped out 
of the race of life altogether or descended 
without a murmur into the ranks of the 
labouring and artisan classes. Negative 


splendour of household traditions. 
the $77 Shimpo denies even this consola- 
tion. 
families are now face to face with extreme, 
nay abject misery; that their inexperienced 
attempts to win a pittance by trade or in- 
dustry have consumed their capital and 
plunged them deeper in the mire of 
poverty; that even the most menial drud- 
gery offers them rare chances of earning 
daily bread. 
was shocked by the cruel death of a father 
and two daughters. 
man had occupied a position of comfort 
and consideration as-a fencing master. 
this more enlightened era he and his 
children perished of starvation. 
immediately afterwards another Shizoku, 


‘different. 


virtues attract little attention. The well 
planned and boldly executed revolution 
that overthrew feudalism, elicited universal 
applause and was frankly acknowledged to 
have established a lasting claim on the 
nation’s gratitude. But the brave patience 
subsequently displayed by the Shizoku 
through years of privation, the unflinching 
resolution with which they accepted their 
altered position, their quiet, uncomplain- 
ing endurance under the painful process 
of social effacement—these, it seems to us, 
are qualities that merit still larger recog- 
nition at the country’s hands. We had 
hoped that the worst was over for the 
Samurai and that fortune, having buffet- 
ted him so mercilessly, would now perforce 
leave him to gather what comfort he could 
from a broken fortune and the cherished 


Bat 


It says that numbers of Shizoku 


A few days ago the public 
In feudal times the 
In 


Almost 


who under the old system had enjoyed no 


mean reputation for literary accomplish- 


ments, committed sincide to escape the 
pressure of desperate need. How many 
incidents equally sad and equally signifi- 


cant might be found by any seeker, it is 
fruitless to enquire. 
of a system reckoning its age by centuries 


The sudden demise 


could scarcely fail to involve some catas- 


trophes. Besides, everywhere in the battle 


of selection men are doomed to fall and 


be trampled under the feet of their stronger 
competitors. 


The ordeal has been a ter- 
rible one for the SAézoku, but such of them 


as emerge from it will have earned all the 
better title to permanent survival. 


Not, 
therefore, by way of protest against the past 


does the $2/7 Shimpo revert to this subject 
in an article which suggests our own reflec- 
tions. 
stories side by side—the story of the SAzzo- 
ku, of which we have just spoken, and the 


The $zji’s purpose is to place two 


story of the Awazoku. For the latter the 
consequences of the Restoration were very 
Although themselves the fore- 
front and heads of the feudal system, they 
did not fall with its fall, but, on the con- 
trary, attained a position more secure, not 
less honourable and at least as opulent. 
The incomes permanently conferred on 
them were even larger in comparison with 
their expenses than t&ose they had enjoyed 
as territorial magnates ; they were relieved 
from all the cares and risks of government ; 


does not say. 


they received exalted titles, and they now 
occupy leading places in Society. Is not 
this contrast a little too marked? Froma 
feudal point of view the Shizoku held their 
very lives at the beck of the Kwazoku, 
their lords. But from a historical point of 
view, the Shrzoku were the real props of 
the feudal system, and without their sup- 
port the Dazmyo could not have endured 
for aday. Surely, then, some duty de- 
volves upon the Awazoku in respect of 
their old retainers and right arms, the 
Shizoku. Such is the contention of the 
Fit Shimpé, advanced with force and ear- 
nestness. We do not see how it can be 
effectually contradicted. Undoubtedly the 
Kwazoku have not hitherto been wholly 
heedless of this duty. We ourselves could 
quote cases of nobles who have given large 
portions of their incomes to relieve their 
former clansmen. But the $177 Shimpé 
hints that not nearly enough has yet been 
done, and that public opinion is revolted 
by the contrast between the Shisoku’s 
penury and the Kwazoku’s wealth. How 
to redress the balance our contemporary 
Probably the best plan 
would be the endowment of a school for 
the education of Shzzoku children. Such 


an institution, offering substantial scholar- 


ships and sizarships to the most gifted and 
industrious, and a thoroughly good, cheap 
education to all, would be at once the 
most effective and the most useful means 
of preserving to the Samurai their old 
place in the nation’s esteem. We hope 
that the matter will be warmly taken up, 
and that the Fiji Skimpé’s timely words 
may bear abundant fruit. The problem 
has in reality long pressed for solution, 
since it is to this very impecuniosity of the 
Shisoku and to their claims, upon the 
governing classes that must be attributed 
in great part a conspicuous overcrowding 
of the ranks of officialdom ever since the 
Restoration, despite the popular cry for 
economy and the Government’s desire to 
respond to it. 


THE NEW CIVIL CODES. 
——_@__—_ 

HE Messager du Yapon reproduces a 

most interesting document,—the pre- 
face written by M. BOISSONADE to his 
just completed Commentary on the Pro- 
ject of the Japanese Civil Code. We 
there learn that M. BOISSONADE has been 
engaged on the Japanese Codes for more 
than fifteen years—he left Marseilles in 
September, 1873. Before that time, the 
French Codes had already been translated 
into Japanese by Mr. MITSUKURI, now 
Vice-Minister of Justice. His translation 
marked, in M. BOISSONADE’S opinion, an 
epoch in the history of Japanese jurispru- 
dence. It was a revelation to the people 
of this empire, and considering its happy 
effects to-day, M. BOISSONADE compares 
it to the discovery of the Roman Pan- 
dects at Pisa which caused the renais- 
sance of law in Europe. He says—and 
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the statement will probably surprise many 
of our readers—that the Codes thus trans- 
lated thenceforth furnished legal principles 
to Japanese tribunals, and that from that 
time they have constituted, and will con- 
tinue to constitute until the promulgation of 
the new Japanese Codes, the basis of legal 
judgments in all the Civil Courts of the 
Empire. “ The Code of Civil Procedure 
itself,” he goes on to assert, “has been put 
under contribution for the methods of 
appeals against decisions.” It thus ap- 
pears that while foreigners have ‘been 
speaking of Japanese civil law as a hap- 
hazard affair, resting either on no principles 
at all or on semi-barbarous traditions, it 
has, during the past sixteen years at any 
rate, been practically modelled on French 
jurisprudence. With regard to the new 
Civil Code of Japan, we learn from M. 
BOISSONADE that those sections of it re- 
lating to personal and family rights, to 
succession and to marriage contracts, were 
withdrawn from the sphere of assistance 
rendered by foreign compilers. For this 
exception there were several reasons. 
Japanese customs and traditions, in the 
first place, are sufficiently precise and 
fixed in respect of the laws of family and 
succession, and although M. BOISSONADE 
does not agree with the law of primogeni- 
ture as it exists here, he admits that it 
finds its sanction in the opinions alike of 
the people and of their jurists. In the 
second place, it was plainly desirable that 
the dimensions of the Code to be prepared 
should be reduced to a minimum, in order 
that its speedy completion might remove 
one of the strongest objections urged by 
foreigners to the abolition of extraterri- 
torial jurisdiction. Finally, and perhaps 
this reason was most cogent, profound 
knowledge of the manners and secular 
customs of Japan was obviously needed to 
co-ordinate, modify, and, at the same time, 
preserve, the constitution of the family and 
the law of succession. Accordingly, this 
part of the work was committed to Japa- 
nese jurists, whose draft project will ulti- 
mately be submitted to M. BOISSONADE 
and his collaborators in order that they 
may bring it into harmony with the other 
sections of the Code. M. BOISSONADE 
describes the Japanese compilers as legists 
who were his first pupils in Japan, and 
who completed their studies and took their 
degrees in France. Their draft project 
cannot receive revision until M. Boisso- 
NADE’S return at the close of this year, 
but the four books of Civil Law already 
finished will be promulgated without delay. 
The Commercial Code has been elaborated 
by M. ROESLER, of whom M. BoISSONADE 
speaks asa “learned German legist.” It 
naturally shows a predominance of the 
principles embodied in the new Commercial 
Code of Germany, but the French Code hav- 
ing also been placed under contribution, 
there is no serious difference between the 
two, and for the rest, care has been taken to 
bring the Commercial Code into harmony 


with the Civil Code. With respect to the 
Code of Civil Procedure, we learn that it 
was originally prepared by a German, but 
subsequently recast by Japanese jurists, 
and that it is now nearly completed. 
Here, also, occasion may be taken to 
elucidate a point that seems to have 
puzzled many people. It is known that 
the Criminal Codes have been in operation 
for eight years, yet we hear constantly of 
their being before this or that legislative 
body. The explanation is that subsequent 
to their compilation in 1876-79 and their 
promulgation in 1881, these Codes under- 
went, at the hands of the Senate, certain 
changes which experience has not en- 
dorsed. Several years of practical opera- 
tion have also indicated possible improve- 
ments. The work of revision was therefore 
undertaken, and has been completed in the 
case of the Criminal Code and nearly com- 
pleted in that of the Code of Criminal 
Procedure. 


M. BOISSONADE gives also a brief his- 


tory of the progress of legislative reform 
in Japan. When he came here, Mr. 
(now Count) OKI was Minister of Justice, 
and it was he who “undertook, with firm 


resolve, the general codification of Japanese 
laws on the basis of French principles.” | 
No little courage and perseverance were 
needed for the task, since in addition to 
the natural conservatism of the Japanese 
themselves, the Minister had also to en- 
counter the jealous obstruction of certain 
Foreign States, each of whom wished to 
see its own legal system introduced here. 
But Count OK! nevertheless succeeded, 
and his work was continued by the present 
Minister, Count YAMADA, the former states- 
man, however, as President of the Senate, 
by which body the projects of the Civil and 
Commercial Codes are now under deliber- 
ation, continuing to watch over the con- 
summation of the work that owes so much 
to his initiative. M. BOISSONADE pays also 
a graceful tribute to Mr. MONTAGUE KIRK- 
“Nous manquerions encore a un 
devoir,” he writes, ‘si nous ne mention- 
nions pas ici les utiles observations qui 
nous ont été soumises par un jeune et 
savant légiste anglais, Legal Adviser du 
M. MONTAGUE 


WOOD. 


Gouvernement japonais. 
KIRKWOOD a été chargé de la traduction 
en anglais des deux Codes précités. Cette 
traduction est destinée & étre plus ou moins 
officielle, en vue de l’application des Codes 
aux étrangers, et, bien qu'il se trouv4t en 
présence d’une législation qui différe sou- 
vent de la législation et da la jurisprudence 
anglaises, il a saisi le Projet avec une 
pénétration, une exactitude, et une sincérité 
dignes de toutes louanges. A cette occa- 
sion, nous avons euavec M. KiRKwoob les 
rapports les plus-cordiaux et les plus sym- 
pathiques et nous déclarons avec un vif 
plaisir que beaucoup d’améliorations du 
Projet nous ont été suggérées par lui. 

He concludes his interesting preface with 
the following words :— Europe and Ame- 
rica have followed with sympathy Japan’s 


praiseworthy efforts to enter into the 
comity of the most civilized nations. They 


cannot delay to admit her. Japan has to- 


day a Constitution as liberal as that of 
many European States. She has for a long 
time enjoyed complete religious liberty. 
The penalties of her law are mild and pro- 
portioned as well as, if not better than, is 
the case elsewhere, to the gravity of its 
infractions. Her Magistrates are only ap- 
pointed after solid justifications of study 
and prolonged service in the inferior func- 
tions of the judiciary. Her Judges are 
henceforth immovable. The day cannot 
then be far removed when the Treaties 
that have humiliated Japan during thirty 
years will be abolished by common consent. 
Whichever among foreign nations first sets 
the others the example of confidence in 
Japan, will show the greatest political 
perspicacity and will also best observe the 
fundamental principle of the law of nations, © 
namely, respect for the autonomy of in- 
dependent States. If that nation cannot be 
‘the most favoured,’ she will at any rate 
be the most friendly to progress and the 
most sympathetic to Japan.” 


TARDY APPRECIATION. 
nena nen one ees 
T is very interesting and satisfactory to 
us to find the English press echoing the 
opinions we have for years expressed on 
the subject of Treaty Revision in Japan. 
Our argument has always been that the 
Revision of the Treaties in the sense de- 
sired by Japan—that is to say, a revision 
such as would acknowledge her indepen- 
dence in respect of juridical and fiscal af- 
fairs—was not only inevitable but also a 
matter of plain international justice. It 
was inevitable because, even as between 
strong and weak Powers, the monstrous 
proposition could never be permanently 
maintained that, having compelled Japan 
to partially abandon her isolated position 
in deference to our wishes and commercial 
interests, we could then, in deference to 
our own distrust, forbid her to emerge 
completely from that isolation. Doubting 
the intention of foreigners and deterred by 
their methods of religious propagandism, 
she had held them at arm’s length for two 
centuries anda half. But, one fine morn- 
ing, they came and told her that such 
doubts and dislikes were barbarous ; that 
they could not be tolerated by civilized 
nations, and that if she did not lay them 
aside voluntarily, she should be compelled 
by force to do so. She, on her side, ac- 
cepted the position and, by and by, 
frankly appreciating its justice, became as 
trustful and friendly as she had once been 
suspicious and hostile. Thereupon we 
changed places with her, appropriated her 
old-time mood, and with splendid incon- 
sistence informed her that it was now our 
turn to stand aloof; that we did not pre- 
tend ourselves to practise the freedom of 
intercourse which we had _ previously 
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preached to her at the mouth of the can- 
non ; that it suited our convenience better 
to have access to fragments of her terri- 
tory only, and that she must be content to 
remain outside the comity of nations until 
we chose of our own accord to admit her. 
Whatever may be said about incomplete 
codes of law or inexpért tribunals of justice, 
the hard facts of the situation are as we 
have here set them down, and no thinking 
man could ever imagine that such a situa- 
tion was capable of tenure or vindication. 
Equally cogent and clear were the argu- 
ments from the point of view of justice. 
Not alone had Japan an undeniable right 
to claim and exercise the functions of an 
independent State, but she could also point 
to the fact, now noted by the Morning 
Post and often explained by us before, 
that in many countrigs which receive the 
treatment of equals at the hands of Euro- 
pean Powers, the conditions making for 
equality are not a bit more valid, and 
in some cases are even less valid, than 
those existing in Japan. To anyone 
remembering how surely, if sometimes 
slowly, English public opinion adapts 
itself to the dictates of justice, it was 
certain that time alone was needed to 
make Japan’s cause successful, so far as 
Great Britain was concerned. And it will 
be noted that the Morning Post—whose 
article we reproduce elsewhere—though 
+ unequivocally ‘declaring that it is both in- 
consistent and unwise to rely any longer 
upon the exemptions of special treaties in 
this empire, makes its admission in the 
face of an impression falsely unfavourable 
to Japan. For the London journal talks 
of “ Japanese laws partaking of an Asiatic 
vigour which Europeans ought not to be 
subject to;” of ‘a growing tendency to 
bruise the old sternness of punishment, 
and of a gradual approach to the Western 
system of fines when Oriental methods 
prescribe flogging or imprisonment.” The 
Morning Post, therefore, is unaware that 
for nine years Japanese tribunals have 
been administering criminal codes up to 
the highest level of Western jurisprudence, 
and that against the provisions of those 
codes not even the most prejudiced 
foreigner in Japan ventures to urge any- 
thing. Thus, on the strength of an hypo- 
thesis that falls much short of the truth, the 
London journal delivers itself in a sense 
both liberal and sympathetic. 

Confronted by the inevitable, on the one 
hand, and by the dictates of justice, on the 
other, Great Britain’s hesitation to adopt a 
frank and trustful policy in Japan has 
always seemed to us unstatesmanlike and 
in the highest degree prejudicial to her 
own interests. Her position now is almost 
humiliating as compared even with what 
it was some years ago, still more with 
what it might have been. She has suffer- 
ed herself to be put up as a sort of suspi- 
cious obstructionist, too haughty to scru- 
tinise seriously the changes going on 
around her, and not sufficiently astute to 


perceive that her immobility furnished her 
rivals with the very opportunity they 
sought to discredit her. While in Eygpt 
she was crying out against the Capitula- 
tions, declaring that they rendered sound 
administration impossible and that their 
continuance was quite inconsistent with a 
healthy legal system, she was apparently 
insisting upon condemning Japan to pre- 
cisely similar disabilities. It was an easy 
and profitable ré/e for others to shelter 
themselves under her mantle and, while 
themselves clinging to the exemptions 
provided by the Treaties, to encourage 
the belief that her position as leader 
forbade them to move without her ini- 
tiative. All this we have been watching 
for years, and now. that it has come to be 
recognised by journals like Zhe Times, 
the Morning Post, the St. James's Gazette 
and so forth, we may hope that a sounder 
conception of the situation will be brought 
home to British diplomatists. The lead- 
ing position among foreign States having 
intercourse with Japan belongs by every 
principle to England. She occupied that 
position firmly so long as the régime of 
Might prevailed. It will be strange if 
she abdicates it now that the régime of 
Right is inaugurated. 


INFECTIOUS DISEASE OR POISON- 
ING. 
———_oe—____-_— 

HEN there arises suddenly an epi- 

demic in a small area, such as was 
experienced a while ago in Miura-gori, Na- 
gasaka-mura, and three other villages, two 
suppositions suggest themselves as to the 
probable cause of the trouble: the disease 
must either be considered infectious or the 
result of poisoning. Formerly hypotheses 
of this nature were much mixed, and it was 
difficult to decide between them. But in 
our days, since the true nature of infectious 
diseases is perfectly understood, it has be- 
come easier to draw the line of distinction. 
When poison is the origin of a seizure 
several persons are taken ill and many 
places are affected at the same time. If 
the number of persons and places in- 
creases, the addition is probably in .arith- 
metical progression, that is to say, the 
aggregate of sufferers will not be multi- 
plied from day to-day. So, too, the symp- 
toms of the ailment declare themselves 
pretty soon: differences of time due to 
special circumstances seldom amount 
to more than a few hours. Once 
taken into the circulation of the blood 
and so thus brought into contact with 
the different organs, the disease soon 
reaches its most acute stage; the great 
struggle between destruction and elimina- 
tion is fought and decided. When the 
patient dies the tragedy is ended, and his 
death is not a source of infection to others. 
Of course animals may be injured by 
preying on his remains. A cat may be 
poisoned by eating a mouse killed by 
arsenic. But such things are mere acci- 


dents, their number is limited, and each 
case is less severe than the preceding, the 
virulence of the poison being diminished 
by its passage through each body. 

With infectious epidemic diseases all 
this is distinctly different. In the first 
place, the calamity begins in only one 
locality, or at any rate in very few; attacks 
only one, or a very few, persons: even on 
board a ship entering an infected port, the 
whole crew never gets ill at the same time ; 
one man after another is attacked in 
continuous progression. Again, the first 
cases are mild as compared with the 
cases that follow. Then from those first 
seized and from the places first visited, 
the malady spreads slowly, taking weeks 
and even months to reach other people and 
other places, the number of victims in any 
one locality increasing at the same time. 
This increase goes on in geometrical 
progression ; the number of persons af- 
fected being constantly multiplied. Nay 
more, the disease itself increases acutely 
in vehemence. Of course the symptoms 
vary. In most epidemics there is a dis- 
tinct period of incubation lasting days or 
even weeks. Cholera is, perhaps, the only 
exception. Yet, though cholera breaks out 
very suddenly, the stages of its subsequent 
march are very distinct. Not until after the 
period of incubation does the real sickness 
begin with a remarkably fixed succession 
of symptoms, strictly uniform for the same 
disease—so uniform, indeed, that it is 
often possible to calculate by one symp- 
tom alone the number of days the disease 
has run. Generally there is a distinct 
climax in each case, just as there is in the 
progress of the epidemic itself. Further, 
in the great majority of infectious diseases 
—cholera again being a nearly solitary 
exception—the struggle between nature 
and the malady is protracted, lasting much 
longer than when the mischief is due to 
poison. And when the patient suc- 
cumbs, the evil does not end with him. 
His remains and everything that came 
from him are causes of a fresh outburst, 
often more acute and virulent. 

All this is now easily explained by the 
theory that small organisms are the origo 
malt. An organism has to find a midus; 
has to fight for possession of that midus ; 
has to multiply sufficiently to become 
noxious to a body immensely larger than 
itself; has to make its way to the blood— 
there is no process of absorbtion as with 
poison—or to the inner organs; has to 
adapt itself to this new soil and thus 
acquire added strength. Entering by units, 
these organisms soon exist by thousands, 
filling the excreta, the air, and the water, 
covering soil and food. Long before 
bacteria had been definitely discovered as 
the germs of zymotic diseases, the fact that 
such diseases must be considered as caused 
by microscopic organisms had been de- 
monstrated by reasoning and recorded 
(HENLE, 1848). 

The malady in Miura commencing so 


. of this catastrophe, we have to enquire 
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suddenly, developing such violence from|immediately presenting itself. The an- 
the outset, remaining restricted to small|]swer is affirmative. Some two years ago, 
areas, and lasting so brief a period, looks, | exactly a similar case occured in the Ger- 
therefore, much more like the result of|man harbour of Kiel, and the study of its 
poisoning than a form of infectious dis-| conditions was undertaken by good hands ; 
ease, especially when the latter prognosis|the famous Professor ViRCHOW himself 
involves the hypothesis of a disease|directing the investigation, which, as 
hitherto unknown, The ultimate decision|may consequently be supposed, was con- 
on this point remains, however, with the|ducted with the utmost rigour and lucidity, 
experts who are in a position to study the|serving as a model for cognate researches. 
whole history of the trouble. Poisons known to exist in plants have long 

Assuming now that poison was the cause | been subjectedtochemical examination, and 


found to belong to one class of substances. 
In addition to carbon and hydrogen, the 
constant organogenic elements, they con- 
tain nitrogen and sometimes also oxygen ; 
they are closely related to ammonia, and 
may indeed be considered derived from 
it, though even more alkaline, and are 
electro positive as ammonia itself; further, 
however compound they may be, they 
have properties resembling those of the 
mighty elements potassium and sodium. 
They have therefore received the name 
of alkaloids, among which, as we all 


examine the shellfish under suspicion, we 
may look to find the poisonous matter in 
their whole body if they are dead, but only 
in the liver or kidneys if they be still alive; 
because through these organs all foreign 
substances have to pass before being elimi- 
nated from the body. Such was the case in 
the catastrophe at Kjel, where in the liver 
of diseased mussels (German Miesmuschel) 


a poisonous ptomaine was found by Prof, 
BRIEGE and called by him mytilotoxine. 

The study of such diseases has now 
become comparatively easy, at least for 
men who have time to devote to it. Ob- 
viously a physician having a large prac- 
tice cannot give himself up to such work. 
These alkaloids or ptomaines, then, are 
the result of the decomposition of albu- 
men, dead or living, by the act of bacteria, 
and in all probability this chemical process, 
during an infectious disease also, is the 
cause of the gravest symptoms and of 
death ¢u casu. The final result, therefore, 
is always a poisoning, whether by the imme- 
diate action of a poison or by a secondary 
process following on the invasion of the 
body by bacteria. It thus becomes easy 
to understand how in both types of 
disease, though their differences—as ex- 
plained at the outset of this article—are 
sharply defined in the early — stages, 
features of strong resemblance may pre- 
sent themselves at the close. 

Supposing, then, that shell-fish were the 
cause of the Miura tragedy, we have still 
to enquire, how and under what circum- 
stances do mollusks secret these septo- 
maines, so dangerous to human beings? 

Evidently it is with them as with our- 
selves, and with all other animals: invasion 
by bacteria is possible only when the or- 
ganism attacked is not able to resist them. 
‘The bacteria themselves, in some of their 
many forms, are probably always on the 
watch to make anassault. Just as mildew 
on grapes commences to convert the sugar 
of the fruit into alcohol so soon as ever the 
skin is torn and the structure of the grape 
bruised, so we, too, whenever a wound or 
opening occurs in our protecting skin, or 
when our systems are debilitated, badly 
nourished, or otherwise altered, offer to 
the waiting bacteria an opportunity which 
they immediately utilize in obedience to 
the universal law of  self-preservation. 
We cannot complain: the same princi 
ple directs our own conduct: we seize 
when we can, kill when we are able, 
and eat to nourish our bodies. With 
shell-fish this debilitated or insufficiently 
nourished condition doubtless occurs when 
they are left too long uncovered by the 
sea, or when, owing to continued rain, the 
water they swallow does not contain suffi- 
cient food for them, a dilemma with which 
they are incompetant to deal, for being, 
like good patriots, fixed to the soil, they 
cannot go to look for aliment elsewhere. 
‘The moral of all this is that we must not 
eat putrified or diseased food, and further 
that we must try to remain so healthy as 
to be secure against the assaults of our 
ever-ready enemies, the bacteria. The old 
maxim, a stich in time, applies to nothing 
more forcibly than to our own bodies. This 


what the poison can have been and whence 
it came. 

The air cannot be accused, in view of 
the very limited areas attacked. We know, 
indeed, that the atmosphere in the neigh- 
bourhood of large chemical industries often 
assumes a poisonous character, but there is 
nothing of the kind in this case. Must we 
then refer the trouble to water? This 
again is very improbable. Places draw- 
ing their water from aqueducts are liable 
to have their supply poisoned, but a series 


of hamlets on the coast are exposed to no 
such danger. 


food only. 


know, are included many substances some- 
times taken with fatal effects, some- 
times administered as heroic remedies— 
as, for example, strychnine, morphine, 
atropine, etc, etc. Until 1878 these 
bodies were considered to belong to the 
vegetable kingdom only. Then Professor 
SELMI, of Bologna, discovered them in 
bodies of diseased animals and men also. 
He called them therefore Ptomaines. Since 
that highly interesting fact a greal many 
of these poisons have been found in nearly 
all putrefied substances, in which albumen, 
the highest of organical compounds, breaks 
up, and is resolved by retrogressive meta- 
morphosis into the final and simple form 
ofammonia. Many of these ptomaines are 
highly poisonous. Professor BRIEGER, 
now foremost in this line of study, pub- 
lished, not long ago, a list of 41, among 
which 23 are acutely poisonous. They 
have been given very horrible though ap- 
propiate names ; as cadayerine putrescine, 
typhotoxine, spasmotoxine, and so on. 
Their names, as well as those of the vege- 
table alkaloids, end with the syllabe ¢z or 
ine (from es, wos—force, essence). One only, 
found by Dr. VAUGHAN in decayed cheese, 
and even in vanilla ice (?), has been called 
by him ‘tyrotoxicon,” a term that smacks 
of the tyro, and may be advantageously 


altered to tyrotoxine, ze’ deplatse M. 
VAUGHAN, 


There remains, then, the 
And here again it is plain 
that an organic: poison may be excluded, 
unless indeed we assume that some demon 
went round, as in the good old days of 


yore, distributing doses to over-pious folks 


from a bag of arsenic. Some abnormal, 


but not artificially produced, condition of 
the food must therefore be accused. Now 
we know that edibles kept long in store 
have sometimes produced poisonous ef- 
fects; decayed potatoes, mouldy flour, 
mildewed rice, ancient cheese, and vener- 
able sausages, have all done evil work in 
their day. But no one of these causes 
seems sufficient to account for the com- 
paratively wide-spread visitation in Miura. 
It is beyond the range of reasonable pro- 
bability that rice or dazkon could become 
poisonous simultaneously in a number of 
different houses in several different ham- 
lets. Weare therefore restricted to articles 
of food procured at short intervals and 
eaten immediately, and from such a cate- 
gory in the case of poor country folks we 
may at once exclude meat and milk. Thus 
there remain only fish and mollusks. But 
fish, again, may be excluded. Even if the 
fish taken at these sea-side hamlets were 
usually consumed by their takers—which 
is not the case—it is obvious that the 
almost simultaneous seizure of so many 
persons, if due to fish-poisoning, would 
be plainly connected with some specially 
large capture of a special kind of fish. 
Even the ignorant villagers themselves 
could scarcely fail, in such an instance, to 
correctly connect cause and effect. Rea- 
son therefore points ultimately to shell- 
fish, which are found in quantities by 
women and children when the tide recedes, 
and are eaten on the spot, without attract- 
ing any special attention. Now have we 


any recorded experiences of seizures traced 
to such a cause? 


So then, when cheese, eggs, meat, 
corpses of animals are in process of decay, 
one or more of these ptomaines are sure 
to be found, Not alone in dead organical 
matter, however, but in the living or- 
ganisms also ptomaines can be present: 
at least such is the opinion of Dr. Bourmy 
and Dr. GAUTIER, who pretend that they 
occur in the urine of even healthy animals. 
However this may be, in some cases of 


‘ : is the great law of the cérculus vitriosiss 
diseased persons they occur without any | whichin the language of HERBERT SPENCER 
doubt, and are attributable to the work of |becomes the multiplication of causes. 


UCHIDA. 


That is the question bacteria, 


When, therefore, we have to 
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PROMOTION IN THE NAVY. 
—_—__q@—____. 


We hereby give our sanction to the present 
ordinance relating to the Naval Officers Promo- 
tion Regulations and order the same to be duly 


promulgated. 
(His Imperial Majesty’s Sign Manual.) 
[Great Seal.] 
Dated March 5th, 1889. 
(Countersigned) 


Count Kuropa Kryoraka, 
Minister President of State. 


Count Saigo Tsuxumicut, 
Minister of State for the Navy. 


IMPERIAL OrpDINANCE XXII. 


Art. I.—By naval officers are meant officers of 


or above the rank of midshipmen or of rank equi- 
valent thereto. Those or of above the rank of 


midshipmen shall be called officers, and those of 


equivalent rank shall be called equivalent officers. 


Art. Il.—Promotion shall take place only by 
prescribed steps. No one shall be promoted un- 
less he shall have passed through (he following 
course of actual and sea service. No appointment 
shall be made unless there is a vacancy :— 


Service in Commission,  S#R¥ICE At Sta in 


Commission, 
Midshipman ...... 3 years and upwards ... a years and upwards 
Lieutenant ......... 6 years and upwards ... 3 years and upwards 
Commander ...... 3 years and upwards ... 3 years and upwards 
Captain ...... .. 6 years and upwards ... 3 years and upwards 
Rear-Admiral ... 3 years and upwards ... 14 years and upwards 


Service at Sea shall mean the discharge of duty 
on board a man.of-war. 

Service at sea shall not be necessary in the 
case of naval engineers (Kikan-taikan), Surgeons 
(Guni-taikan), paymasters(Shunket-tatkan), naval 
constructors and dispensers. 

Art. IIL.—The promotion of an admiral to the 
office of Tatshé or Commander-in-Chief, shall be 
made by the Emperor, and the selection shall be 
governed by special considerations, and from 
among such as have taken part in several engage- 
ments or in expeditions. On this account no 
qualifying time relative to this step of promotion 
is fixed. 

Art. [V.—In the case of Lieutenants or officers 
ranking equivalent, promotion from the 5th to the 
4th grade of sonin rank will take place among 
those who have performed more than half the 
prescribed service in actual commission. The 
same rule shall apply to Captains or officers rank- 
ing equivalent in the case of promotion from the 
2nd to the Ist grade of sont# rank. 

The number of Lieutenants, or officers ranking 
equivalent, of the 4th grade sonin rank, and 
Captains or officers ranking equivalent of 1st 
grade sontz rank serving in actual commission, 
should not be more than one half the number of 
such officers actually on the list. 

Art. V.—Promotion to the post of Commander or 
equivalent rank, may take place in the case of such 
Lieutenants or officers ranking equivalent as have 
been from the outset of 4th grade of sontn rank, 
and who have served more than half the prescribed 
time in actual commission and at sea. This rule 
shall also apply in regard to the promotion of 
Captains or officers ranking equivalent who have 
from the outset held 1st grade of sonin rank. 

Art. VI.—Even though the prescribed terms of 
service shall have been performed, promotion 
shall not take place unless Lieutenants or officers 
ranking equivalent shall have been raised to 4th 

rade soni rank, and Captains or officers rank- 
ing equivalent to 1st grade-sonin rank. 

Art. VII.—In time of war the prescribed terms 
of service may be reduced to one-half, 

Art. VIII.—The foregoing promotion in rank 
or grade shall be guided solely by selection. 


Such as belong to the class of Teishoku (temporary sus- 
Ne eo ahall not be promoted either in grade or rank, 


Art. [X.—In the following cases promotion in 
grade or rank may take place without observance 
of the foregoing procedure :— 

(1.) When a special achievement has taken place 
before the enemy and been publicly proclaimed 
by the commanding officer. 

(2.) When in time of war the regular procedure of 
appointment cannot be carried out owing to a 
lack of officers. ; 

Art. X.—In the case of those in active service 
at sea, time spent on shore in consequence of 
injuries or disease not arising out of the discharge 
of duties, or in consequence of any other cause not 
connected with the discharge of duties, shall not be 
included in calculating the period of service at sea. 


Art. X1.—Time spent in kyushoku (unattached), 


teishoku (temporary supension), arrest and punish- 
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period of service in commission. 


a, 3, 4, and 6, Clause 2, Art. IV. 
competency of military and naval officers, 
one year may be so included, 


Art. XII—If proper and suitable 


term of service in commission. 


Art. XIII.—In cases where, 
scribed term of service at sea 
dition of promotion, 


been made, promotion in rank may take place on 

the expiry of the period of prescribed service in 

commission, 

Nots.—This rule shall also apply to the case of any officer who, 
his services on shore not being required, has been ordered 


afloat but has not completed the term of prescribed service at 
sea. 


Art. XIV.—Lists of candidates for promotion 
shall be selected by Commanders and submitted 
to the Minister of State for the Navy. The 
Board of Admirals (Shokan Kaigi) shall from these 
lists make a further selection of final nominees, by 
taking all those who are entitled to promotion, 
and shall then decide the order of Promotion ac- 
cording to length of service. 

Art. XV.—This final list shall be submitted to 
the Emperor, and whenever an appointment is 
deemed necessary, that fact shall be reported to 
His Imperial Majesty in accordance with the pre- 
scribed orders. 

Art. XVIL—Although it is not customary to ap- 
point to officers’ posts persons of rank equivalent 
to officers, yet those who have shown themselves 
to be specially competent may after special ex- 
amination be so appointed. 

Art. XVII.—Those who are entitled to promo- 
tion but retire from active service may be promoted 
to offices in the 1st and 2nd Reserves. 

Art. XVIII.—Although the promotion of Ad- 
mirals or officers equivalent in rank shall be decided 
by the Emperor, the Imperial decision shall be 
privately communicated to the Minister of State 
for the Navy who shall then make the appoint. 
ment. . 

Art. XIX.—Power of promotion and appoint- 
ment may be conferred on a Commander previous 
to an engagement or expedition, but the limit of 
competency in this case shall be decided by the 
Emperor. It is not included in these regulations. 


CORRESPONDENCE. _ 
——_——_—>—___—_. ; 
THE PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY OF 
JAPAN. 


To THE EpiTor oF THE “ Japan Malt.” 

Sir,—The number of those in this country who 
practice photography as a scientific pursuit, as a 
mere aid in scientific or artistic work, as a profes- 
sion or as an amusement, has greatly increased of 
late years. ‘There is, however, no arrangement 
whereby these can meet together to have the 
pleasure of each other’s society or the advantage 
of each other’s experience. It has appeared to 
some, who have known the advantages gained 
from Photographic Societies in Europe and Ame- 
rica, that the time has come when such a Society 
might with profit be established in this country, 
Arrangements have therefore been made for a 
preliminary meeting to be.held on the roth of this 
month at_4p.m. The Principal of the Nobles’ 
School (Gakushuin) Tora-no-mon, ‘Tokyo, has 
kindly consented that the meeting take place in 
the large lecture-hall there. All who are in any 
way interested in the science or the art of photo- 
graphy are invited to attend at the time mentioned 
above. The constitution of the Society will, of 
course, rest with those who attend the preliminary 
meeting, but it may be worth mentioning that the 
idea of those who have so far stirred in the matter 
is that the Society should be of an informal kind, 
and should include excursions into the country 
with the camera. 


lam, Sir, yours, &c., 
W. K. BURTON, 


Imperial University, Tokio. 
May 2nd, 1889. 


MR. KNAPP’S DEFENCE. 


‘To THe Epitor oF THe “ JAPAN MAIL.” 
S1r,—Glancing over an accumulation of your 
valuable Daily that I find on my return from a 
month’s absence from the capital, my eye falls 
upon a letter from Mr. Knapp defending a claim 
that his denomination is the “leading” one in 


Christian America. Allow me, briefly as I can, to 


ment, shall not be included in calculating the 


Nots.—In the case of kyushoku officers coming under conditions 
+ Of the Regulations as to the 
a period of and under 


reasons 
are given, time spent by an officer while a prisoner 
of war may be included in the calculation of his 


although the pre- 
is a necessary con- 
owing to the exigencies of 
public business no appointment to sea service has 
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point out one or two fallacies in 
statement which vitiate the whole. 


1. In the first paragraph Mr. Knapp tells us 
that the argument of the correspondent who first 
called him to task “ would relegate Christianity 
itself to an inferior place among the religions of 
the world.” Looking up said argument, I find 
it in substance to be that while the great de- 
nominations are growing apace, Unitarianism 
is puny and almost stagnant. Is Christianity 
among the religions of the world puny, stagnant, 
moribund? Evangelical Christianity has grown 
more the last 80 years than during the 1,800 
years before. It is the “livest,’? most potential, 
and most successful moral force in the world to-day, 
as is shown by statistics and other evidence. 
Indeed, in one little corner of its domains, the 
Fiji Islands for instance, it has reclaimed within 
fifty years from raw savages more Christians than 
Unitarianism can show in the whole world after 
all the learned and cultured work done on their 
line since they began to be. So the argument of 
said correspondent does not * relegate” at all in 
the direction indicated by Mr. Knapp. 


2. Mr. Knapp says “It (Unitarianism) has 
been the leader in that movement for a more 
national (I presume a misprint for ‘rational ’) 
theology which is now lberalizing. and redeeming 
the orthodoxy of the land to such an extent that, 
in every intelligent community, orthodoxy to-day 
means substantially what Channing preached fifty 
years ago, and that is the only orthodoxy which 
has any hold now upon the intelligent classes in 
America.” 

The “ orthodoxy of the land” to-day approaches 
the teaching of Channing filty years ago just so 
much as Channing came near the orthodoxy of 
essential Evangelical theology. Since his day 
Unitarian theology has gone through kaleide- 
scopic transformations and to-day it represents 
every shade from Channing to Colonel Ingersoll, 
Orthodoxy in its essentials is to-day what it has 
always been, but gradually sloughing off accre- 
tions and non-essentials which a datker age had 
allowed to accumulate. But that sloughing off 
and the present development of orthodox theology 
has as much to do with Unitarianism as the ad- 
vancing dawn has to do with the morning cloud— 
would have taken place just the same if Unita- 
vianism had never been, and is going on just as 
much where it is practically non-existent. This 
claim of tiny denominations to be the “leaders” 
is not conned to Unitarianism, Theosophism, 
Positism, &c., &c., excuse their ulter-insignificance 
by exclaiming ‘Oh yes, we are very little, but we 
are “leading ” the whole advance of religious and 
ethical thought !’?_ The living, nioving, working 
growing world moves on and smiles as I presume 
the lion, the horse and the elephant smiled at the 
classic froggy. 

3. Next we have alist of philanthropical move- 
ments to which are attached names of prominent 
Unitarians, to show that Unitarianism is the leader 
in American philanthropy. That looks very plau- © 
sible, and yet the fallacy is patent when you take 
the trouble to look below the surface. 

(1.) What is the use of giving a list of such 
movements and such names when a counter list 
of philanthropic movements and philanthropic 
men and women can be given, that have no con- 
nection with Unitarianism whatever, and that are 
to be counted not by ones and twos, but by 
overwhelming hundreds, every one pointing di- 
rectly or indirectly as its source of inspiration to 
that which Unitarianism denies and hence cannot 

ive. 
i (2) Not one of these philanthropical movements 
takes its rise in what is distinctly Unitarian, but 
in that which is common to all Christianity. 
Every one has its place of operation in a land 
whose sod is turned by the puritan plough and whose 
atmosphere is surcharged with evangelical oxygen, 
without which not one of them would live a day. 
What is Unitarianism ? Christianity without that 
part which corresponds with the ugly part of a tree 
that is underground, upon whose moribund bran- 
ches the flowers and fruits of other trees are placed 
and made to look as if they were the natural fruit. 
What is Christianity? Traced along one line it is, 
(2) A_new life through faith in a crucified and 
risen Divine Redeemer, (3) Philanthropic out- 
going of that life in works of love to man, (c) The 
uplifting of the individual and society indirectly 
to a higher civilization. Unitarianism tries to 
work the two latter without the first, but can live 
nowhere where the first does not exist and make 
the latter two possible. To come to the concrete, 
an evangelical church went to before-mentioned 
savage Fiji insisting on those very doctrines 
that Unitarianism denies. Result, a nation, 
Christian, civitized to such an extent as to 
be almost miraculous. Where has Unitari- 
anism even attempted work on other than 
evangelical soil? Evangelical orthodoxy came 


that plausible 
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suddenly, developing such violence from 
the outset, remaining restricted to small 
areas, and lasting so brief a period, looks, 
therefore, much more like the result of 
poisoning than a form of infectious dis- 
ease, especially when the latter prognosis 
involves the hypothesis of a disease 
hitherto unknown. The ultimate decision 
on this point remains, however, with the 
experts who are in a position to study the 
whole history of the trouble. 

Assuming now that poison was the cause 
of this catastrophe, we have to enquire 
what the poison can have been and whence 
it came. 

The air cannot be accused, in view of 
the very limited areas attacked. We know, 
indeed, that the atmosphere in the neigh- 
bourhood of large chemical industries often 
assumes a poisonous character, but there is 
nothing of the kind in this case. Must we 
then refer the trouble to water? This 
again is very improbable. Places draw- 
ing their water from aqueducts are liable 
to have their supply poisoned, but a series 
of hamlets on the coast are exposed to no 
such danger. There remains, then, the 
food only. And here again it is plain 
that an organic: poison may be excluded, 
unless indeed we assume that some demon 
went round, as in the good old days of 
yore, distributing doses to over-pious folks 
from a bag of arsenic. Some abnormal, 
but not artificially produced, condition of 
the food must therefore be accused. Now 
we know that edibles kept long in store 
have sometimes produced poisonous ef- 
fects; decayed potatoes, mouldy flour, 
mildewed rice, ancient cheese, and vener- 
able sausages, have all done evil work in 
their day. But no one of these causes 
seems sufficient to account for the com- 
paratively wide-spread visitation in Miura. 
It is beyond the range of reasonable pro- 
bability that rice or da‘kon could become 
poisonous simultaneously in a number of 
different houses in several different ham- 
lets. Weare therefore restricted to articles 
of food procured at short intervals and 
eaten immediately, and from such a cate- 
gory in the case of poor country folks we 
may at once exclude meat and milk. Thus 
there remain only fish and mollusks. But 
fish, again, may be excluded. Even if the 
fish taken at these sea-side hamlets were 
usually consumed by their takers—which 
is not the case—it is obvious that the 
almost simultaneous seizure of so many 
persons, if due to fish-poisoning, would 
be plainly connected with some specially 
large capture of a special kind of fish. 
Even the ignorant villagers themselves 
could scarcely fail, in such an instance, to 
correctly connect cause and effect. Rea- 
son therefore points ultimately to shell- 
fish, which are found in quantities by 
women and children when the tide recedes, 
and are eaten on the spot, without attract- 
ing any special attention. Now have we 
any recorded experiences of seizures traced 
to such a cause? That is the question 


examine the shellfish under suspicion, we 
may look to find the poisonous matter in 
their whole body if they are dead, but only 
in the liver or kidneys if they be still alive ; 
‘because through these organs all foreign 
substances have to pass before being elimi- 
nated from the body. Such was the case in 
the catastrophe at Kjel, where in the liver 
of diseased mussels (German Miesmuschel) 
a poisonous ptomaine was found by Prof. 
BRIEGE and called by him mytilotoxine. 

The study of such diseases has now 
become comparatively easy, at least for 
men who have time to devote to it. Ob- 
viously a physician having a large prac- 
tice cannot give himself up to such work. 
These alkaloids or ptomaines, then, are 
the result of the decomposition of albu- 
men, dead or living, by the act of bacteria, 
and in all probability this chemical process, 
during an infectious’ disease also, is the 
cause of the gravest symptoms and of 
death zz casu. The final result, therefore, 
is always a poisoning, whether by the imme- 
diate action of a poison or by a secondary 
process following on the invasion of the 
body by bacteria. It thus becomes easy 
to understand how in both types of 
disease, though their differences—as ex- 
plained at the outset of this article—are 
sharply defined in the early stages, 
features of strong resemblance may pre- 
sent themselves at the close. 

Supposing, then, that shell-fish were the 
cause of the Miura tragedy, we have still 
to enquire, how and under what circum- — 
stances do mollusks secret these septo- 
maines, so dangerous to human beings? 

Evidently it is with them as with our- 
selves, and with all other animals: invasion 
by bacteria is possible only when the or- 
ganism attacked is not able to resist them. 
The bacteria themselves, in some of their 
many forms, are probably always on the 
watch to make an assault. Just as mildew 
on grapes commences to convert the sugar 
of the fruit into alcohol so soon as ever the 
skin is torn and the structure of the grape 
bruised, so we, too, whenever a wound or 
opening occurs in our protecting skin, or 
when our systems are debilitated, badly 
nourished, or otherwise altered, offer to 
the waiting bacteria an opportunity which 
they immediately utilize in obedience to 
the universal law of  self-preservation. 
We cannot complain: the same princi- 
ple directs our own conduct: we seize 
when we can, kill when we are able, 
and eat to nourish our bodies. With 
shell-fish this debilitated or insufficiently 
nourished condition doubtless occurs when 
they are left too long uncovered by the 
sea, or when, owing to continued rain, the 
water they swallow does not contain suffi- 
cient food for them, a dilemma with which 
they are incompetant to deal, for being, 
like good patriots, fixed to the soil, they 
cannot go to look for aliment elsewhere. 

_The moral of all this is that we must not 
eat putrified or diseased food, and further 
that we must try to remain so healthy as 
to be secure against the assaults of our 
ever-ready enemies, the bacteria. The old 
maxim, a stich in time, applies to nothing 
more forcibly than toourown bodies. This 
is the great law of the cirsulus vitriosus, 
whichin the language of HERBERT SPENCER 
becomes the multiplication of causes. 


UcuHIDA. 


immediately presenting itself. The an- 
swer is affirmative. Some two years ago, 
exactly a similar case occured in the Ger- 
man harbour of Kiel, and the study of its 
conditions was undertaken by good hands ; 
the famous Professor VIRCHOW himself 
directing the investigation, which, as 
may consequently be supposed, was con- 
ducted with the utmost rigour and lucidity, 
serving as a model for cognate researches. 
Poisons known to exist in plants have long 
been subjected tochemical examination, and 
found to belong to one class of substances. 
In addition to carbon and hydrogen, the 
constant organogenic elements, they con- 
tain nitrogen and sometimes also oxygen ; 
they are closely related to ammonia, and 
may indeed be considered derived from 
it, though even more alkaline, and are 
electro positive as ammonia itself ; further, 
however compound they may be, they 
have properties resembling those of the 
mighty elements potassium and sodium. 
They have therefore received the name 
of alkaloids, among which, as we all 
know, are included many substances some- 
times taken with fatal effects, some- 
times administered as heroic remedies— 
as, for example, strychnine, morphine, 
atropine, etc., etc. Until 1878 these 
bodies were considered to belong to the 
vegetable kingdom only. Then Professor 
SELMI, of Bologna, discovered them in 
bodies of diseased animals and men also. 
He called themtherefore Ptomaines. Since 
that highly interesting fact a great many 
of these poisons have been found in nearly 
all putrefied substances, in which albumen, 
the highest of organical compounds, breaks 
up, and is resolved by retrogressive meta- 
morphosis into the final and simple form 
ofammonia. Many of these ptomaines are 
highly poisonous. Professor BRIEGER, 
now foremost in this line of study, pub- 
lished, not long ago, a list of 41, among 
which 23 are acutely poisonous. They 
have been given very horrible though ap- 
propiate names ; as cadaverine putrescine, 
typhotoxine, spasmotoxine, and so on. 
Their names, as well as those of the vege- 
table alkaloids, end with the syllabe zx or 
tne (from ¢s, wos—force, essence). One only, 
found by Dr. VAUGHAN in decayed cheese, 
and even in vanilla ice (?), has been called 
by him “tyrotoxicon,” a term that smacks 
of the tyro, and may be advantageously 
altered to tyrotoxine, xe’n deplatse M. 
VAUGHAN. 

So then, when cheese, eggs, meat, 
corpses of animals are in process of decay, 
one or more of these ptomaines are sure 
to be found. Not alone in dead organical 
matter, however, but in the living or- 
ganisms also ptomaines can be present : 
at least such is the opinion of Dr. Bourmy 
and Dr. GAUTIER, who pretend that they 
occur in the urine of even healthy animals. 
However this may be, in some cases of 
diseased persons they occur without any 
doubt, and are attributable to the work of 
bacteria. When, therefore, we have to 
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PROMOTION IN THE NAVY. 
a 
We hereby give our sanction to the present 
ordinance relating to the Naval Officers Promo- 
tion Regulations and order the same to be duly 
promulgated. 


(His Imperial Majesty’s Sign Manual.) 
reat Seal. ] 
Dated March 5th, 1889. 
(Countersigned) 


Count Kuropa Kryoraka, 
Minister President of State. 


Count Sarco TsukuMICHI, 
Minister of State for the Navy. 


IMPERIAL ORDINANCE XXII. 


Art. I.—By naval officers are meant officers of 
or above the rank of midshipmen or of rank equi- 
valent thereto. Those or of above the rank of 
midshipmen shall be called officers, and those of 
equivalent rank shall be called equivalent officers. 


Art. [I.—Promotion shall take place only by 
prescribed steps. No one shall be promoted un- 
less he shall have passed through the following 
course of actual and sea service. No appointment 
shall be made unless there is a vacancy :— 


Ssrvicg at Sea in 
Servics in COMMISSION, Comuiasion: 


Midshipman ...... § years and upwards .., a years and upwards 


Lieutenant ......... 6 years and upwards ... 3 years and upwards 
Commander g years and upwards .., 2 years and upwards 
Captain .. 6 years and upwards ... 3 years and upwards 


Rear-Admiral ... 3 years and upwards ... 14 years and upwards 

Service at Sea shall mean the discharge of duty 
on board a man-of-war. 

Service at sea shall not be necessary in the 
case of naval engineers (Kikan-tatkan), Surgeons 
(Gunti-taikan), paymasters(Shunket-tatkan), naval 
constructors and dispensers. 

Act. ILI.—The promotion of an admiral to the 
office of Tatshd or Commander-in-Chief, shall be 
made by the Emperor, and the selection shall be 
governed by special considerations, and from 
among such as have taken part in several engage- 
ments or in expeditions. On this account no 
qualifying time relative to this step of promotion 
is fixed. 

Art. IV.—In the case of Lieutenants or officers 
ranking equivalent, promotion from the 5th to the 
4th grade of sonin rank will take place among 
those who have performed more than half the 
prescribed service in actual commission, The 
same rule shall apply to Captains or officers rank- 
ing equivalent in the case of promotion from the 
and to the 1st grade of sonin rank. 

The number of Lieutenants, or officers ranking 
equivalent, of the 4th grade sonin rank, and 
Captains or officers ranking equivalent of ist 
grade sonin rank serving in actual commission, 
should not be more than one half the number of 
such officers actually on the list. 

Art. V.—Promotion to the post of Commander or 
equivalent rank, may take place in the case of such 
Lieutenants or officers ranking equivalent as have 
been from the outset of 4th grade of sonin rank, 
and who have served more than half the prescribed 
time in actual commission and at sea. This rule 
shall also apply in regard to the promotion of 
Captains or officers ranking equivalent who have 
from the outset held rst grade of sonin rank. 

Art. VI.—Even though the prescribed terms of 
service shall have been performed, promotion 
shall not take place unless Lieutenants or officers 
ranking equivalent shall have been raised to 4th 

rade sonin rank, and Captains or officers rank- 
ing equivalent to Ist grade-sonin rank. 

Art. VIL.—In time of war the prescribed terms 
of service may be reduced to one-half. 

Art. VIII.—The foregoing promotion in rank 
or grade shall be guided solely by selection. 


_—Such as belong to the class of Teishoku (temporary sus: 
Mere aiony shall not be promoted either in grade or rank. 


Art. IX.—In the following cases promotion in 
grade or rank may take place without observance 
of the foregoing procedure :— 

(1.) When a special achievement has taken place 
before the enemy and been publicly proclaimed 
by the commanding officer. 

(2.) When in time of war the regular procedure of 
appointment cannot be carried out owing to a 
lack of officers. ; 

Art. X.—In the case of those in active service 
at sea, time spent on shore in consequence of 
injuries or disease not arising out of the discharge 
of duties, or in consequence of any other cause not 
connected with the discharge of duties, shall not be 
included in calculating the period of service at sea. 

Art. XL—Time spent in kyushoku (unattached), 


teishoku (temporary supension), arrest and punish- 


ment, shall not be included in calculating the 

period of service in commission, 

Notsz.—In the case of kyushoku officers coming under conditions 
2, 3, 4, and 6, Clause a, Art. IV., of the Regulations as to the 
competency of military and naval officers, a period of and under 
one year may be so included, 

Art. XIIL—If proper and suitable reasons 
are given, time spent by an officer while a prisoner 
of war may be included in the calculation of his 
term of service in commission. 


Art. XIII.—In cases where, although the pre- 
scribed term of service at sea is a necessary con- 
dition of promotion, owing to the exigencies of 
public business no appointment to sea service has 
been made, promotion in rank may take place on 
the expiry of the period of prescribed service in 
commission. 


Nors.—This rule shall also apply to the case of any officer who, 
hie services on shore not being required, has been ordered 
afloat but has not completed the term of prescribed service at 
sea. 


Art. XIV.—Lists of candidates for promotion 
shall be selected by Commanders and submitted 
to the Minister of State for the Navy. The 
Board of Admirals (Shékan Kaigi) shall from these 
lists make a further selection of final nominees, by 
taking all those who are entitled to promotion, 
and shall then decide the order of promotion ac- 
cording to length of service. 

Art. XV.—This final list shall be submitted to 
the Emperor, and whenever an appointment is 
deemed necessary, that fact shall be reported to 
His Imperial Majesty in accordance with the pre- 
scribed orders. 

Art. XVI.—Although it is not customary to ap- 
point to officers’ posts persons of rank equivalent 
to officers, yet those who have shown themselves 
to be specially competent may after special ex- 
amination be so appointed. 

Art. XVII.—Those who are entitled to promo- 
tion but retire from active service may be promoted 
to offices in the 1st and 2nd Reserves. 

Art. XVITI.—Although the promotion of Ad- 
mirals or officers equivalent in rank shall be decided 
by the Emperor, the Imperial decision shall be 
privately communicated to the Minister of State 
for the Navy who shall then make the appoint- 
ment. . 

Art. XEX.—Power of promotion and appoint- 
ment may be conferred on a Commander previous 
to an engagement or expedition, but the limit of 
competency in this case shall be decided by the 
Emperor. It is not included in these regulations. 


point out one or two fallacies in that plausible 
statement which vitiate the whole. 


1. In the first paragraph Mr. Knapp tells us 
that the argument of the correspondent who first 
called him to task “would relegate Cliistianity 
itself to an inferior place among the religions of 
the world.” Looking up said argument, I find 
it in substance to be that while the great de- 
nominations are growing apace, Unitarianism 
is puny and almost stagnant. Is Christianity 
among the religions of the world puny, stagnant, 
moribund? Evangelical Christianity has grown 
more the last 80 years than during the 1,800 
years before. It isthe “‘livest,’’? most potential, 
and most successful moral force in the world to-day, 
as is shown by statistics and other evidence. 
Indeed, in one little corner of its domains, the 
Fiji Islands for instance, it has reclaimed within 
filly years from raw savages more Christians than 
Unitarianism can show in the whole world after 
all the learned and cultured work done on their 
line since they began to be. So the argument of 
said correspondent does not “relegate” at all in 
the direction indicated by Mr. Knapp. 


2. Mr. Knapp says “It (Unitarianism) has 
been the leader in that movement for a more 
national (I presume a misprint for ‘ rational’) 
theology which is now liberalizing.and redeeming 
the orthodoxy of the land to such an extent that, 
in every intelligent community, orthodoxy to-day 
means substantially what Channing preached fifty 
years ago, and that is the only orthodoxy which 
has any hold now upon the intelligent classes in 
America.” 

‘The “ orthodoxy of the land” to-day approaches 
the teaching of Channtng fifty years ago just so 
much as Channing came near the orthodoxy of 
essential Evangelical theology. Since his day 
Unitarian theology has gone through kaleide- 
scopic transformations and to-day it represents 
every shade from Channing to Colonel Ingersoll. 
Orthodoxy in its essentials is to-day what it has 
always been, but gradually sloughing off accre- 
tions and non-essentials which a darker age had 
allowed to accumulate. But that sloughing off 
and the present development of orthodox theology 
has as much to do with Unitarianism as the ad- 
vancing dawn has to do with the morning cloud— 
would have taken place just the same if Unita- 
rianism had never been, and is going on just as 
much where it is practically non-existent. This 
claim of tiny denominations to be the “leaders” 
is not conhiied to Unitarianism, Theosophism, 
Positism, &c., &c., excuse their utter-insignificance 
by exclaiming ‘‘Oh yes, we are very little, but we 
are “leading ” the whole advance of religious and 


CORRESPONDENCE. . 


aan : ethical thought!” The living, moving, working 
THE PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY OF | growing world moves on and smiles as I presume 
JAPAN. the lion, the horse and the elephant smiled at the 


classic froggy. 

3. Next we have alist of philanthropical move- 
ments to which are attached names of prominent 
Unitarians, to show that Unitarianism is the leader 
in American philanthropy. That looks very plau- 
sible, and yet the fallacy is patent when you take 
the trouble to look below the surface. 

(1.) What is the use of giving a list of such 
movements and such names when a counter list 
of philanthropic movements and_ philanthropic 
men and women can be given, that have no con- 
nection with Unitarianism whatever, and that are 
to be counted not by ones and twos, but by 
overwhelming hundreds, every one pointing di- 
rectly or indirectly as its source of inspiration to 
that which Unitarianism denies and hence cannot 
ive. 

(2) Not one of these philanthropical movements 
takes its rise in whatis distinctly Unitarian, but 
in that which is common to all Christianity. 
Every one has its place of operation in a land 
whose sod is turned by the puritan plough and whose 
atmosphere is surcharged with evangelical oxygen, 
without which not one of them would live a day. 
What is Unitarianism P Christianity without that 
part which corresponds with the ugly part of a tree 
that is underground, upon whose moribund bran- 
ches the flowers and fruits of other trees are placed 
and made to look as if they were the natural fruit. 
What is Christianity ? Traced along one line it is, 
(a2) A new life through faith in a crucified and 
risen Divine Redeemer, (4) Philanthropic out- 
going of that life in works of love to man, (c) The 
uplifting of the individual and society indirectly 
to a higher civilization. Unitarianism tries to 
work the two latter without the first, but can live 
nowhere where the first does not exist and make 
the latter two possible. To come to the concrete, 
an evangelical church went to before-mentioned 
savage Fiji insisting on those very doctrines 
that Unitarianism denies. Result, a nation, 


To THE Epitor oF THE “ JAPAN Malt.” 

Sir,—The number of those in this country who 
practice photography as a scientific pursuit, asa 
mere aid in scientific or artistic work, as a profes- 
sion or as an amusement, has greatly increased of 
late years. ‘There is, however, no arrangement 
whereby these can meet together to have the 
pleasure of each other’s society or the advantage 
of each other’s experience. It has appeared to 
some, who have known the advantages gained 
from Photographic Societies in Europe and Ame- 
rica, that the time has come when such a Society 
might with profit be established in this country. 
Arrangements have therefore been made for a 
preliminary meeting 1° be held on the roth of this g 
month at 4 p.m. The Principal of the Nobles’ 
School (Gakushuin) Tora-no-mon, ‘Tokyo, has 
kindly consented that the meeting take place in 
the large lecture-hall there. All who are in any 
way interested in the science or the art of photo- 
graphy are invited to attend at the time mentioned 
above. The constitution of the Society will, of 
course, rest with those who attend the preliminary 
meeting, but it may be worth mentioning that the 
idea of those who have so far stirred in the matter 
is that the Society should be of an informal kind, 
and should include excursions into the country 
with the camera. 


I am, Sir, yours, &c., 
W. K. BURTON, 
Imperial University, Tokio. 
May 2nd, 1889. 


MR. KNAPP’S DEFENCE. 


‘To THe Epitor oF THE “JAPAN MAIL.” 
S1r,—Glancing over an accumulation of your 
valuable Daily that I find on my return from a 


month’s absence from the capital, my eye falls| Christian, civilized to such an extent as to 
upon a letter from Mr. Knapp defending aclaim|be almost miraculous. Where has Unitari- 
that his denomination is the “leading” one injanism even attempted work on other than 


Christian America. Allow me, briefly as I can, to ‘evangelical soil? Evangelical orthodoxy came 
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to Japan some twenty-five years ago. Already 
the Evangelical Christians in Japan almost equal 
the number of Unitarians in America, and tlie 
whole of intelligent Japan has been brought to 
respect Jesus Christ as best of men and his ethical 
teachings as the best moral code existent. A Uni- 
tarian comes here, he is astonished to find this 
class of people about where he is himself and forth- 
with seeks to claim this unripe fruit of Christianity 
for Unitarianism!! It would seem the most na- 
tural thing in the world for multitudes to flock in 
and enroll themselves, but will they 2 = They have 
not elsewhere. But to whom is he indebted for 
them if they do come? What more can he give 
them? ‘The nearest approach to something like 
independent work is in one of his list of fourteen 
items, viz., a society for the ‘ Improvement of the 
condition of the Indians.” Now Evangelical 
Christianity knows something practical about 
that kind of work. Only, instead of getting up a 
roundabout society to do the thing, they send their 
agents right to the Indians to improve them by 
first teaching them the very things which Unita- 
rianism denies. Now I challenge Mr. Knapp to 
show proof of genuine improvement in 50 Indians 
by means independent of the teaching of a divine 
Redeemer, that is on purely Unitarian lines, and | 
wiil promise him a well-authenticated recital of 
“improving ” work done among those same North 
American Indians by one denomination on the 
Evangelical line that will show a tenfold greater 
result than Unitarianism, as such, can show in the 
whole world for the work of a century on unevan 
yelical soil. 

3. Then, as to the great names given who are 
supppsed to be Unitarians. [think a good many 
of them would be surprised to find themselves 
classed in that species. Washington was an Epis- 
copalian, Whittier is a “ Friend.” Franklin was 
a philanthropic Deist. Why does he not also 
claim the sympathy of Socrates and Confucius 
and Comte with his “doctrines and aims?” 
Every one knows that in and around .Boston a 
cultured and wealthy cotetie gave a local impulse 
to a Unitarian reaction against some develop- 
ments of Puritanism, in which the humanitarian 
elements of the gospel were emphasized, and the 
divine elements denied. Hencea galaxy of names; 
hence also a sapless trunk and branches, pictur- 
esque in the practical results of evangelical teach- 
ing, but without growth or religious power. A man 
may be practically a Christian and be a Unita- 
rian, while Unitarianism itself is not Christianity. 
Was Daniel Webster a Unitarian? I glance 
bychance at a pageof Webster’s life andread :— 
*©When Mr. Webster failed it was a moral failure 
* * * All the errors he ever committed * * * 
come from moral weakness. He was deficient in 
that intensity of conviction which carries men be- 
yond and above all the triumphs of statesmanship, 
and makes them the embodiment of the great 
moral forces which move the world.” 


Now if Daniel Webster was a Unitarian his 
lack of ‘intensity of conviction ” is accounted for, 
and hence the conspicuous ‘ moral failure’? which 
darkens his otherwise brilliant career, is also 
sufficiently explained. Evangelical orthodoxy, 
whatever it does not do, does at least give ‘‘ inten- 
sity of conviction” and has given conspicuous 

- evidence of power to produce men who wield “ the 
great moral forces which move the world.” If 
Unitarianism did not give Webster moral back- 
bone, what did it give him? 

Who imagines that Lincoln’s patriotism sprang 
from that which is peculiar to Unitarianism ? 
Who supposes that Longfellow would have sung 
less sweetly if he had with Shakespeare and 
Dante believed in the divinity of Christ! ‘These 
men were ‘heirs of brain and powers nourished 
by the thousand forces of their time and would 
have been as great if Unitarianism had never 
existed. But, on the other hand, they would 
never have hada protestant civilization in which 
to breathe and work if it had not been for 
the preaching of those very doctrines which dif- 
ferentiate orthodoxy from Unitarianism—the very 
elements which Unitarianism seeks to destroy. 

In view of these facts,” I deny that Unitati- 
anism as such can claim any “leading” place in 
the world whatever excepting among those abor- 
live altempts to substitute a human system for a 
‘divine, the wrecks of which lie thick along the path 
of history, and as such are indirect evidences of 
the need of the supernatural in any religion that 
is to be a power for highest good among men. 

Yours, &c., Cc. S. EBY. 

P.S.—Since writing the above I have come across 
an editorial notein which you speak of Unitarianism 
as a hali-way house between supernatural Chris- 
tianity and the tabula rasa of Agnosticism. That 
is a capital figure. Like one of those stations on 
a transcontinental railway, situated in a desert 
where travellers sojourn and pass on, some up, some 


down, but few staying very long. If it were fit 
for settlement Europe and Ameilca would have 
furnished settlers before this. Mr. Knapp on a 
down train meets young Japan on the way up. 
Will he induce them to settle at the half-way 
house? If he does it will be something new in 
history. Time will tell. 


Tokyo, May 4th, 1889. C.S.E. 


THE UNITARIANS. 


‘Yo THt EDITOR OF THE “ JAPAN Matt,” 

Str,—In a speech of Mr. Knapp’s recently 
reported in your columns’ he makes use of this 
expression, ‘ The great religious association which 
Ihave the honour to represent.” For fear this 
will mislead those who have no means of knowing 
the true state of affairs I beg you to allow me to 
present a few figures taken from * Statistics of the 
Churches of U.S. for 1888,” by the Rev. Daniel 
Dorchester, D.D. :— 


Crurcn Conorecation 


OR SUCIETY. MINISTERS. Mampers, 
Evangelical ........... WBUG7]  veccerene 90,368 0, esse 13,877,422 
Unitarian... GBs ssaceices 4GO  eveceree _ 


Concerning the number of the members of the 
Unitarian Society Dr. Dorchester says ‘‘ No means 
of estimating.” We find by division that the 
above figures give for the Evangelical churches an 
average of 153 members for each minister. Allow- 
ing the same tor the Unitarians their 4go ministers 
would represent a membership of 74,970. But 
Dr. Dorchester gives all the Evangelical denomi- 
nations, singly and collectively, more congrega- 
wons than ministers, making an average of 105 
members to each congregation. ‘The Unitarians 
have about three-fourths as many congregations 
as ministers. If we estimate their membership by 
their congregations, allowing the same to each as 
the average in the Evangelical churches, we have 
40,110, but little more than one half the number 
when estimated the other way. We do not know 
which is nearer the truth, but in order to be fair 
and “liberal” we will allow the larger sum, 74,970, 
which is but a little more than one two-hundredth 
of the total of the Evangelical churches. 


Dr. Dorchester multiplies the enrolled members 
of a church by three and one half in estimating 
its “population.” Thus the ‘* Evangelical popula- 
tion”? becomes 48,570,977, or 77 percent. of the 
whole 62,300,000 of the United States. The Uni- 
tarian 74,970 multiplied by 34 gives a population 
of 262,395, less than one half of one per cent. of 
the total number of inhabitants. 

Tam told that Mr. Knapp says that George 
Washington and Abraham Lincoln were, and all 
the great men of America are, Unitarians, We 
know that Mr. Adams, the second President, was 
a Unitarian, but I do not believe Mr. Knapp 
can trace it any nearer to Washington than 
that. Ihave written to Messrs. Jolin G. Nicolay 
and John Hay,—the authors of the History of 
Lincoln now appearing in the Century, asking 
them concerning his religious belicf, and will let 
you know what they say as soon as I hear from 
them. As to all the great men being Unitarians, 
it is doubtless trne that no more than one half 
of one per cent. of the population are what may 
be called great, still I doubt if they are all and 
only to be found in that society. 

In a recent editorial you said that the tendency 
of the time is in favour of the spread of any doctrine 
inculcating liberality and divesting the Christian 
creed of some of the supernatural elements that 
render it so difficult of acceptance, and that you 
considered Unitarianism to be about half way be- 
tween orthodox Christianity and agnosticism. 

It would seem, according to the action of a 
Unitarian Conference held a few years ago in 
Jackson, Mich.—where a resolution “ recognizing 
Christianity and affirming the existence of God” 
was promptly voted down, and the minister who 
moved it felt it necessary to leave the conference— 
that they are nowhere near half way between 
orthedox Christianity and agnosticism, but ex- 
actly where, if they do not deny the existence 
of God, they will not affirm it. There always 
have been those who treat the gospel with ne- 
glect and indifference under the name of libera- 
Itty, but the tendency of the time is no more 
in favour of such liberality than it has been in the 
past. A prominent Unitarian minister recently 
regreted that they lacked fire and fervour. Is it 
possible that what he meant was a faith in what 
some choose to call the ‘sensational superna- 
turalism of the semi-barbarous ages ”’ P 


We are not ignorant of the fact that there are 
wise, good, and true men in the Unitarian society, 
that they are educated and refined, that many 
have suffered martyrdom, but whatever is good 
in them “ we attribute, however, not so much to 
their creed as to the hereditary effect of early 


puritan training and the power of a sound Chiis- 
tianity, diffused through the community in the 
midst of which they live and operate.” 

Yours very truly, H. W. SWARTZ. 


Tokyo, May 2nd, 1889. 


SHIGA’S “HISTORY OF NATIONS.” 


. To THE EDITOR OF THE “ JAPAN Malv.” 

Sir,—In your issue of the 6th of this month I 
find a short review on a “ History of Nations, 
specially adapted for Japanese Students by S. 
Shiga, B.A., supervised by W. D. Cox, A.C.P.” 
(Maruya, 1889.) The book is called, ‘’ compara- 
tively speaking, a creditable performance ” and 
pronounced “fa compendium of history somewhat 
similar to Swinton’s well-known work.’ We are 
also assured, that “the historical facts are fairly 
correct.” Moreover, Mr. Cox in his preface to the 
litle work, informs us, ‘ that it has been carefully 
compiled from various works,” of which he names 
nine as its principal sources. 

Now, the reviewer as well as Mr. Cox seem to 
have been greatly misled by the title of the book 
and the somewhat bold pretensions of its adver- 
tisement. In reality the whole body of the little 
wotk (with the exceptions of the chapters treating 
on India, China, Japan, and Australia) is nothing 
more than a reprint of ‘ Peter Parley’s Universal 
History,” with many omissions, some slight altera- 
tions of the wording, and a very few additions. 
The whole arrangement, most of the maps and the 
chronological tables are likewise taken fiom Parley 
and only slightly modified. ‘To compare it in any 
way with Swinton’s well-known Outlines of Uni- 
versal History would seem unjust to the American 
compiler, although the latter has likewise plagi- 
arized a good deal, as any student of history at 
the Imperial University could prove in detail, from 
Freeman's General Sketch and similar text-books. 
But between his intelligent way of ‘compiling ” 
and putting borrowed plumes together and Mr. 
Shiga’s method of copying Patley almost passage 
for passage, there is still a considerable difference. 
If our new publication goes even so to reprint the 
original numbers of some passages from Parley 
after omitting a whole passage in the midst of 
them (compare p. 44 with Parley 72), I don’t see 
how one can help calling that “slavish,” and 
the very opposite of a ‘careful compilation.” 


To dwell at any tength on the endless number 
of serious blunders, which make the litthe work 
almost useless for historical instruction, would be 
tedious; and as by far the most of them can be 
traced back to Peter Parley, it would, in a review 
of Shiga’s book, seem altogether out of place. 
Your reviewer will be surprised to learn that every 
one of the blunders, which he singled out “after a 
cursory glance at the work,” falls entirely to the 
charge of Mr. Parley, from whose pages they were 
merely reprinted. (See pp. 419, 526, 712, 715, 716, 
717 of the Tokyo edition). As a fair specimen of 
Mr. Shiga's historiographical skill we should sug- 
gest his Chapter CLX., to be collated with Parley's 
Chapter CLXII. In both we find Columbus cre- 
dited with the idea of ‘ vast tracts of undiscovered 
country somewhere on the face of the broad 
ocean.” But our Japanese author adds on his 
own account the statement (if only true, very in- 
teresting indeed for Japanese boys): So Japan 
was never dreamt of by the Europeans of that 
time” (p. 561). Tcannot quite understand how 
the many falsities of this character could “seem 
capable of easy correction in a new edition.” 

In conclusion, it is only fair to add that the pub- 
lisher advertises the new book as “ approved by 
the Board of Inspection of the Educational Dé- 
partment ” and charges the high price of one yen 
for the volume. 

Tam, dear Sir, yours respectfully, 

EXPERO. 

Tokyo, May 7th, 1889. ss 
ee 
FAREWELL DINNER TO HON. R. B. 

HUBBARD. 
-——_o—_—_—_ 


On Saturday evening, the Hon. R. B. Hubbard, 
U.S. Minister to Japan, was enteitained at dinner 
in Tokyo by the faculty of the English Law School. 
Among those present were Mr. R. Masujima, in the 
chair, on whose right was the guest of the evening ; 
Count Yamada, Minister of State for Justice ; 
Messrs. Jamieson, H.B.M. Acting Judge for Japan, 
Kikuchi, private secretary of the Minister of State 
for Justice; Greathouse, U.S. Consul-General 3 J. 
F. Lowder, M. Kikwood, Piggott, Mansfield, 
Secretary U. S. Legation; A. B. Walford, T. 
Okamura, President of the Yokohama Cout of 
First Instance, H. C. Litchfield, G. H. Scidmore, 


May 11, 1889.] 


U. S. Deputy Consul-General ; Dr. McCartee, 
Mr. Tison, Dr. Whitney (U. S. Legation); Messrs. 


A. Keir, Matsuno, and Ito (Fokyo Court of Ap- 
peal); Isono, Yamada, Komura, of the Foreign 
Office; ‘Tomizu, Baba (Yokohama). A capital 


dinner was served, the menu card allracting a 


good deal of attention in respect of its design, an 
eagle’s head and wing. ‘The tables having been 
cleared, 

The CHarrman said—Gentlemen, the reason 
we have presumed this evening to ask his Excel- 
lency the Honourable Mr. Hubbard, and you to 
meet him here, is to show, though in a small way, 
the gratitude we feel towards him and also to. 
wards Mr. Greathouse. You will understand that 
in all T say now [ desire to include also Mr. Great- 
house, though I will make my remarks refer to Mr. 
Hubbard in particular. Confining what I now say 
then to Mr. Hubbard, I ought to tell you that he has 
been always a patron to our institution from the 
very day of its birth; he has always been kind, 
and never slow nor sparing in helping and speak. 
ing good words for the cause of our labours; all 
this building and all that we have done we owe 
very greatly to him, Certainly it is strange that 
an institution like this should have sprung up like 
a mushroom in the course of only four years, and 
that it should give such promise of long life. 
It shows indeed the inclination of Japanese 
young men to the study of law; whether it is a 
good sign or not, I am not myself at all sure. 
However, I find in the fact a reason for assuring 
Mr. Hubbard that part of his life, which has been, 
as you all know, brilliant and successful in his na- 
tive country, has not been spent uselessly by his stay 
in this out-of-the-way Court of Japan. Fle would 
not answer me wor would I ask him any question 
on a subject to which I may only distantly allude, 
but I privately conclude and you no doubt will 
also, that the friendship of Japan and the 
United States will be cemented more firmly 
by a very important event that it is said will 
be consummated in the near future ening. a 
good deal probably to the good offices of Mr. 
Hubbard.—(Applause.) We lawyers look forward 
to it with eager eyes, more than any other class of 
people.—(Applause and laughter.) Besides we are 
told we sliall have different codes of our laws com- 
posed in a most scholarly style in preparation for 
similar events in regard to all friendly States. 
It is a great thing for a nation to be able to puint 
to her own code of laws ; but we, educated in Eng- 
lish law, will never, depend upon it, become code- 
lawyers thereby—(applause.) This we will never 
forget to ascribe to the memory of Mr, Hubbard. 
From this point of view also the indirect but kind 
assistance of Mr. Hubbard in the introduction and 
establishment of the School of Anglo-American 
Jurisprudence has been fruitful, and will produce, I 
have no doubt, good effects in keeping up among our 
judges and lawyers good practical prudence in 
working the New Codes. It is with mixed feel- 
ings of pleasure and regret that I hope, in con- 
cluding, that Mr. Hubbard’s recollections of Japan 
will not be painful, for he has acted the part ofa 
pioneer in opening the new foreign relations with 
us, as his country has always been in this respect, 
and in also being, the means of introducing here the 
good practical common sense of Anglo-American 
lawyers. I wish him, on behalf of the school, our 
best, sincerest, and most grateful wishes for his 
health, long life, and God speed home. Join me 
now in drinking to Mr. Hubbard.—(Applause.) 
Before sitting down, | would’ repeat that these re- 
marks apply also to Mr. Greathouse, who, though 
he arrived in Japan later than Mr. Hubbard, has 
always most kindly helped our school along, and 
also to Dr. McCartee, who was our old teacher 
and opened the way to our study of law in the 
University fifteen years ago.—(Applause.) 

Mr. HupBarp said—Mr. President and Gentle- 
men; the kindly sentiment which you have just 
proposed to my health and the bon-voyage given 
me over the ‘Pacific to my native land fall on my 
ear and into my heart with a sincere and grateful 
appreciation. You have been pleased to compli. 
ment me and call this a “ farewell reception ' ! 
Let me beg to believe, my dear friends, that in its 
literal sense it will be no final parting ; but rather 
that we shall meet again, on this or on some 
brighter shore, to reunite, let us hope, the tempo- 
rarily severed friendships of the past, the more 
hallowed, as they then will be, by the chastened 
recollections of the years that shall have gone. [ 
would not if I could, and on not if I would, 
forego the opportunity which this occasion gives 
me ‘ tell Bat Mr. Bresideut and Officers and 
Students of this Institution, how deeply I value all 
the expressions of confidence and friendship which 
you have to-night, and so often in the past four 


years, uttered for myself personally, and for the 


great Republic which I have had the honour, with 


love and pride, to represent at this Court. Whether 
that mission has been of mutual benefit to our 


own—as well as yours), under the broad ZEgis 
of our American Constitution and the protection 
of its Laws. 


as [have on former occasions, that if there is one 
agency above any other that gives the world and 
Japan hopeful auguries for your national future, 


American Law School” and kindred institutions. 


coming men of Japan, who shall within these 
halls learn her own and the laws of the great 
English speaking nations; as well as the codes 
of all friendly Treaty Powers, whence your states- 
men of Cabinet and Council and your Judges on 
the Bench, and your advocates at the forum of 
Justice, shall go forth to bless your land with a 
stable, wise, and enlightened Administration, of a 
Government regulated by just laws. This coun-+ 
try, as all other countries, needs the aid and 
counsel of educated men, especially versed in the 
learning of Law and the administration of just 
Tribunals. Your success has been hitherto re- 
markable in the preparation for these great duties 
of loyal subjects, and the fruits of your labours will 
be in the plaudits and approval in coming times 
of a grateful country. Through the most interesting 
civic crisis of her whole history Japan is now pass- 
ing. ‘Phat her rulers and councillors of to-day 
will be equal to the emergencies of the hour; and 
that courage and firmness, guided by wisdom and 
patriotism, may hold the “helm of state ’°—while 
avoiding the dangers of the voyage—is the ardent 
hope of my country; a hope in which I doubt not 
that all enlightened Treaty Powers will heartily 
and practically unite in the near future; and that 
when the promised representative Parliament of 
the Empire shall convene, under the behest of 
yaur recently promulgated Constitution, Japan 
may unfettered enter the lists of the absolutely 
independent nations of the earth.—(Applause.) 
And now let me say—zot farewell”? but good- 
night,”’—until we meet again !—(Loud applause.) 


had read and heard a good deal about Japan before 
it was my good fortune to come here; and I ex- 
pected to see many remarkable and beautiful 
things, but what has seemed to me most rematk- 
able is that I have found here a school, the primary 
object of which is the education and teaching of 
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respective lands, does not become me to answer. 
Its record will soon have passed into impartial 
history, to be weighed by the calm judgment and 
the spirit of justice which should hold its even 
scales in the councils and intercourse of {1 iendly 
nations. That [leave your beautiful land—on which 
nature has been so prodigal of her gifts, and your 
countrymen whose welcome has been ever warm 
and unselfish to me and mine—that I go away from 
these association with natural regret, is a confes- 
sion that [ must in all good conscience avow this 
night, ‘That regret is only compensated by 
the fact that we are gladly returning to our 
own native land, whose skies are as bright 
and rivers and mountains and seas and lakes 
as grand, and soil as rich and fruitful, and 
flowers as fragrant, as any the sun shines on 
around the globe. And may I add, whose sons 
and daughters have not lost their nobility and 
comeliness inherited from their historic ancestry 
in the long-ago-transit of their fathers from the 
“ Mother Country ” across the seas.—(Applause.) 
To this hospitable land of ours let me now and 
evermore extend to you and to your countrymen 
a present and standing invitation—to come and 
see us either on your tours around the world, or, 
better still, to stay with us for good (our 


then Acting U.S. Consul at Ningpo, having some - 
knowledge of Chinese, was appointed interpreter to 
Japan. But, his chief being superseded, he had 
the honour of being superseded also. Never- 
theless, he had not ceasedto take a warm interest 
in Japan. His first visit was in March, 1861, or 
1862, when he was the guest ofthe first United 
States Minister here, and he was in Japan when 
Mr. Ando, a member of the Goroji, was shot. 
The contrast between those times and the present 
was most strilting. Most of his friends of the old 
Daigakko would not remember those times, but 
he remembered them very well. It was not con- 
sidered safe for any one to go out in the evening, 
or indeed at any time, without a six-shooter, He 
had left his revolver in Shanghai, and they would 
not allow him to go out without a pistol, and so 
for the whole time he carried a big navy pistol. 
Returning now to Japan after an absence of 8 
or 9 years, he could see that she was on the high 
road of progress; and it was pleasant to find that 
all the prognostications about her going too fast 
had been falsified, and that there had been no 
failure in any of the undertakings that she had 
entered into. Afterall, however, it was not neces- 
sary for him to say anything on this occasion, for 
his former pupils, as they called themselves, were 
well aware of the feelings he had always enter- 
tained towards them, feelings, which he was happy 
to believe, they reciprocated. He would only say 
in conclusion that his warm interest in Japan 
would continue while he lived.—(Applause.) 

The company soon after separated. 


ee ——————eeeeSTw””O”oColu0uiO&OROCo 
THE DANGER OF IMITATION. 
eS 


III, 
The following is Mr. Percival Lowell’s third 
lecture, delivered before the Eigo Gakko, on Aprit 
sth: 


You have a phrase in every day use which is not 
without ils suggestion, O kage de, by your 
shadow, you say when something has been done 
for you through the interposition of another. To 
call upon the shades of the departed to further 
prayers has been a common complaint among 
peoples generally; but to speak thus of the 
shadow of the living is notso usual. For really 
to suil the action to the word would imply a sort of 
apotheosis of the loss of self; since a shadow 
mimics the motions of its human cause void of 
the motives which actuate them. ‘Thus to copy 
another is to be oneself an outline of vacuily; a 
something in appearance, a nothing in fact, 

Imitation may well be considered the shadow of 
imagination. For not only does it follow after its 
original on the side away from the light, always 
near the real thing, yet always behind it; but it 
draws its name from the same source. Both 
English words spring from a common root, a 
Latin word meaning image; and both mean 
now the making of images. But there is a 
slight sub-sense in each which quite alters their 
actual signification : namely, as to whose image it 
is that is produced. For the one now refers to the 
images conjured up by one’s own spells from the 
void, while the other denotes those fashioned after 
the likeness of somebody else’s. So much more 
important does the instinct of the world perceive 
the one to be than the other, that the latter has 
acquired a certain derogatory sense. We are all 
of us shy of admitting that we imitate even when 
palpably engaged in the act. We even protect 
by patent against such Possibility of plagiarism 
that which has a money value, the law in civil suits 
being unable to conceive of any other criterion. 
In some cases we actually go so fac as to object 
to the quasi-stolen gaqods themselves, in woiks of 
art for example. We take great pride in the 
Possession of an original. Lor we all appreciate 
the difference abstractly even when incapable con- 
cretely of telling the true from the false. We pay 
fabulous prices for the real thing and next to 
nothing for the copy, however well that copy be 
done. The cause is usually self evident; when 
we cannot detect the reason we call it sentiment. 
The two are really one. For sentiment is the 
refined essence of cause. What was a process of 
reasoning in aur ancestors has become pure feel- 
ing in us, such being the usual course of distil- 
lation into spirit of the previous vintages of 
experience. If the premises of our fore-fatlers 
were wrong, our emotional conclusion will be 
mistaken, But usually such semi-unconscious 
deductions, tested as they have been by centuries 
of generations, are surprisingly correct. ‘This one 
is no exception to the rule. Even when copies 
are not demonstrably worse than their originals 
they are never quite the same. However per- 
fect in execution there is still a nameless some- 
thing lacking. ‘They are like a flower without 


But the occasion admonishes me 
that I must be brief. Let me say in conclusion 


it is the existence and progress of this * Anglo- 


Here will be one of the fruitful nurseries of the 


Mr. GreatHouse said—I must confess that I 


the English Common Law. It seems to me that, 
as Mr. Hubbard says, this school will be the 
nursery of the great men of.this empire, because 
here you have opportunities which I do not think 
are afforded anywhere else. 1 know of no country 
where such an example as this is seen—where there 
exists a school teaching the law 6f another land.— 
(Applause.) I have taken a great interest in 
this school and spent many happy hours here, and 
I can say that the success which it has achieved 
is due to the intelligence and industry and patrio- 
tism of the men who started it. While I expect 
to follow in the Minister’s footsteps very soon, 
and though not saying “farewell,” wishing you 
“good-bye,” Ican soclre you Ishall carry home the 
pleasantest recollectionsofthisschool.—(A pplause.) 

Mr. Kikucat proposed the health of Dr. Mc- 
Cartee which was cordially drunk, 


Dr. McCarreg, in reply, said he had always 
cherished pleasant memories of his past in- 
tercourse with those he saw around him. He 
had invariably taken a great interest in Japan. 
Some of those present might be aware that when 
Commodore Perry was ordered to take charge 
of the squadron in these seas, Commodore Aulick 
was in charge, and he (the speaker) who was 
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its scent. That something is self. For itis that 
part of the painting which cannot be copied. The 
general traits of an artist’s style are easist to 
reproduce precisely because they are generalities 
and therefore much more likely to be possessed in 
common with him by the copyist. Not so with 
the artist’s personalities, those little touches which 
are his alone. For the copist, whatever be his 
skill, has them not. But it is just in those very 
points that the virtue of the masterpiece lies. 
Trivial as they seem, it is for such slight tricks of 
individuality that we pay so much. 

In the comparatively unimportant matter, then, 
of what shall be called ours we can value origi- 
nality so highly. What ought we not to care, 
when it comes to a question not simply of what 
we own but of what we are. Are we to be more 
particular about those pictures we hang upon our 
walls than about those which shall tapestry our 
minds. Shall we refuse to buy counterfeits and 
become such ourselves. : 


For mark you to what an intellectual prison 
such a course dooms us. ‘To begin with, we can 
never vise above the second-rate. For the per- 
fection of imitation is tbe original. The copy can- 
not be better than the thing copied, since in that 
case it would cease to be acopy. At the very start 


the imitator sets himself a limit beyond which he, 
He has caged his powers, and by 
so doing has cramped himself in their exercise 
even in that limited field. For he must be ex- 
ceptionally well winged to come near even the 
Usually his 
The height of his 


cannot pass. 


mediocre merit at which he aims. 
results will not be deceptive. 
ambition is to be mistaken for another and even 


in this unlaudable endeavour he is practically 


certain to fail. He becomes merely the laughing- 


stock of those whose admiration he most covets, a 
truly pitiable position for a man with any self- 
respect, bul unfortunately itis that very self-respect 
He does not realize his own position. 
He is like the 
stupid story-teller at a dinner who mistakes the 


he lacks. 
If he did he would not be there. 


derision of his audience for applause. 


There is another inevitable misfortune connected 
He is bound to be not only 
which in the 
For he 
who takes his model from others must perforce wait 
until that model be made and then some time must 
elapse while he is making his copy before he 
In the meantime the first 
blush of delight has passed from the originators. 


with his position. 
second in place but second in time, 
race for human progress is quite as bad. 


can proceed to enjoy it. 


Among those who first set the fashion, the fashion 
itself has set. 
that was. So that imitation has actually missed 
its own end. Instead of a presentment of the pre- 


sent which alone was its object there results a 


presentment of the past. 


But this is not all. Not only does imitation 
relegate the man or the nation that indulges in 
it to perpetual inferiority while it lasts; itis steadily 
helping to prolong its own disastrous action, It 
not only keeps its prisoner down, but weakens him 
in the process so that he is less able to rise when 
he would. 

The same general laws which are true of the 
exercise of the body are equally true of the exer- 
cise of the brain. Just as the daily use of an 
arm or a leg increases its strength, so is it with 
the more impalpable but no less acttial functions 
of the mind. They gain force by constantly ex- 
pending it. Whereas if they are allowed to remain 
idle what force they originally possessed evaporates 
as if they were indeed only the ninety percent. water 
of which their brain-cells are composed. The more, 
then, a man imitates another the less exercise he 
gives his own faculty of origination. Subtle, 
almost incomprehensible power that it is, it grows 
gradually impotent in consequence. “The mans’ 
moments of seeming inspiration become fewer and 
fewer, until at last he ceases to have them altoge- 
ther. What we call his soul, that electric spark of 
possibility, degenerates into a wire worked by 
somebody else. Another originates the message 
he does but transmit. Nor is he really even that 
useful bit of mechanism. For he is not needed as 
a means of communication. Nature has no use 
for him, She therefore eventually discards him, 
slowly but irrevocably. 


Nature's mode of action is the opposite of 
man’s human-made laws. The two appear con- 
tradictory, not because the human are wrong but 
only because the objects the two have in view are 
different. Our legal codes leave virtue un- 
noticed and rigorously punish vice; nature rewards 
those*who work her wish and simply neglects 
such as do not. Each stands adapted to its 
end, ‘The aim of society’s laws is to prevent 
society from breaking up. The greatest good of 
the yreatest number is therefore the immediate 
object. The result, as far as they reach, is a 
state of mediocrity for everybody. But as they 


A newer style has ousted the one 
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do not touch the higher functions of life, this result 
instead of being disastrous is really beneficial. In 
the plane they do affect they tend to produce a 
stale of stable equilibrium. 

Nature’s purpose is the reverse, or more ac- 
curately itis so as bottom, for strictly speaking she 
includes the other in a way which it is not neces- 
sary totake up here. Her primary object is the 
advance of the race. ‘To bring which result about 
her care is for the topmost few, the rest not being 
good enough for her. But advance is accomplished 
by motion, and motion depends for its existance 
upon the instability of the equilibrium; only rest 
results from a stable condition of things. Her 
curriculum is therefore contrived to further the 
first scholars, not like universal suffrage to elevate 
as many cilizens as possible. . 

Nature therefore pays no heed to what she dis- 
approves of and very soon it vanishes away. On 
the other hand, what she approves of increases 
with time. The course of things is much like the 
history of a snow ball rolling along the snow 
covered ground. ‘The farther the ball travels the 
bigger it gets, in geometrically progressive ratio. 

But men are not the only living things that copy 
others, you will say. There are many creatures 
that owe their existence to such an instinct, some 
imitating of themselves, others made to simulate 
the process through the survival of the similar. 
There is for instance a species of South American 
butterfly which birds delight to devour. In the same 
spot is another kind lovely to look at but poisonous 


the former as are like the latter in colour escape. 
These are constantly increasing in wumber and 
eventually all will so become altered in hue. This 
then would seem to be a case of natural imitation, 
which succeeds to perfection. It would appear 
therefore that imitation is actually life-saving in 
certain cases. Why not in man. Because the 
condition of man is not analogous to that of the 
insects. The insect has to protect itself against 
a higher form of life than his own, Man has not. 


were bitter to their taste, it might be a knowing 


traits of Western civilization. 


But unfortunately 
we no longer believe in devils. 


As it is, man has 


fellow man. 
coat of mail. 
And yet we saw that the desire toward the new 
is as much a motive to imitation as to imagination, 
which must mean something. It means this; that 
the first may be necessary but is never sufficient. 


There is an old french epigram which has been 
well translated thus:—No one can outwit every- 
body, though he may outwit anybody. By a slight 
change in wording, but not in worth, it would apply 
here. Forno one can think of everything and a 
superior mind can often get something valuable 
from an inferior one. Many a dunce has given 
food for thought to a sage; many acrode idea has 
been the hint to a world-transforming theory. 


Instead, therefore, of saying to you take 
nothing, I say take all you can. ‘Take every- 
thing that has good in it and that you may be 
sure of doing so, take, first of all, advice. It 
is much cheaper in the end, cheap as it is 
well said to be at the beginning. One of your 
ablest compatriots suggested the other day skip- 
ping the first step, not on the ground of its pro- 
verbial cost but on advanced evolutionary princi- 
ples, and starting off at once with the second. His 
plan was to admit everything and then let what 
could survive ‘This is a somewhat heroic treat- 
ment, as doctors say. The poor patient, right as 
he will come out in the end, is likely to be consider- 
ably weakened in the process, He will certainly 
lose both time and money. For there are many 
nostrums which he is pretty sure to try which any 
competent adviser would warn him to leave studi- 
ously alone. The experience of those who have 
already found a pmctice futile is worth almost what 
they paid for it—if not taken. It is usually offered 
for a great deal less. In mere money value, ex- 
perience is the most expensive thing in the world. 

Then consider the time needed for such personal 
omniscience. If you are going to make a fresh 
series of exhaustive experiments for yourselves, the 
experiments are not likely to be the only matter 
exhausted at the finish. For if you propose to try 
everything you will need several avatars to ac- 
complish your purpose. You can hardly hope to 
rival in one life all the other nations of the earth 
and do a lot of review work besides. America 
is thought to live too fast, but her rate would be 
retropression to that. 

All this taking is simply preliminary. You 
must have your material, but the really important 
matter is what you do with it after you have got 
it. Instead of merely imitating, will you assimi- 
late and grow. 

It is not the adopting of foreign customs that | 


to eat. This kind the birds never attack. Such of 


If there were really a race of oni and Europeans 


trick for the Japanese to copy the disagreeable 


only to defend himself against the wiles of his 
For which purpose imitation is no 
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disapprove of, but the not developing them after- 
wards. To object to the former as such is much 
like decrying eating, Whereas the danger lies in 
indigestion. For the one appetite is as natural as 
the other. But an ill-directed appetite is produc- 
tive of much discomfort and scanty nourishment. So 
is it with its intellectual counterpart. Indeed, the two 
are more alike than a little, for in both the essential 
requisite is assimilation. Do we or do we not make 
ours what we take. ‘hat is the vital question in the 
whole matter. If we really take foreign things as 
food and then transform them into blood we shall 
thrive; if not, we might be perpetually feeding 
and die in the midst of our feast. The danger 
before us is the danger of mental dyspesia. 
Heartburnings of a psychical kind are bound to 
follow the non-assimilation of knowledge. 


First I would have you remember that the prac- 
tices you take are as nothing to the principles from 
which they come. To seize the one and not the 
other is like plucking the flower and neglecting the 
tree.” ‘The one keeps its freshness a day, while the 
other lives years, and under care and cultivation 
will put forth blossoms finer than any it has yet 
produced. What has so far been discovered in 
such principles is a trifle to what lies unfolded wait- 
ing to be developed. ‘Take the methods then and 
make them a living part of yourselves. If you do 
this, you will awake some fine morning to find 
that, in lieu of your copying others, others are. 
copying you. Instead of being the seeker, you 
will have become the sought. 

There are two doors of possible admittance 
to the social wold. The one lies through the 
cultivation of those already powerful there. By 
a subservient attention tothe minds and moods 
of society’s leaders one may attain to an unde- 
sirable mediocrity in their microcosm. Ele may 
succeed in going everywhere, as a hanger on 
of the great. ‘That is the back door, The 
other entrance is by the unsought portal of fame. 
Instead of a man’s wanting society ; society wants 
him. Unmindful of what others may think, the 
man has been making himself a somebody and 
some day society becomes conscious of the fact. 
He has been developing his own individuality 
instead of trying to conform as much as may beto a 
meaningless mediocrity, and the world, which at 
bottom has a deep instinctive admiration of in- 
dividuality, is not slow to desire him. In fact he 
must be had. He is too much of a person to be 
left out. So instead of trotting in like a lamb 
ae the rest of the sheep, he marches in alone asa 
ion. 

What is true of aman amongst men, is true of 
nations among themselves. With them, too, there 
are two doors; there is the back door of imitation 
and the front door of imagination. By which 
approach are you resolved Japan shall make her 
entrance into the comity of the world? 


BUDDHISTIC RITE FOR THE RE- 
POSE OF THE SOULS OF THE OF- 
FICERS AND MEN WHO PERISHED 
IN THE U.S.S. “QNEIDA” IN 1870. 
a 


‘We have already alluded briefly to the remark- 
able ceremony that took place last Saturday at 
the great temple of Daishi-in, Ikegami, when a 
band of Buddhist priests petformed high mass for 
tte rte of the souls of the officers and men that 
ost their lives nineteen years ago by the sinkin 
of the United States chido Oneida: dene Kanha 
saki. It will naturally be supposed that the idea 
of organizing such a ceremony originated with 
countrymen of the deceased. Such was not the 
case. ‘The act was dictated by purely spontane- 
ous sympathy on the part of the Japanese. The 
wreck of the Oneida, when put up to auction, was 
purchased by an association of five Japanese 
merchants, and the salvage operations carried on 
by their direction resulted in the finding of a 
number of human bones. On behalf of these dead 
men who had perished so sadly with the thoughts of 
home warm in their hearts, and whose bodies had 
lain so many years at the bottom of a Japanese sea, 
the purchasers of the ill-fated man-of-war deter- 
mined to invoke the saintly offices of the Bud- 
dhist Church, and without seeking subscriptions 
or aid of any sort from the countrymen. or friends 
of the deceased, made arrangements for the ceie- 
mony of Saturday. The conception was latge- 
hearted, a true example of charity that knows no 
distinctions of race, and the manner of carrying 
it out was worthy of so admirable an impulse. 
Nothing more imposing or magnificent in the way 
of a Buddhistic rite has ever been witnessed by 
foreigners in this country. No less than seventy- 
six priests in full canonicals took part in it, and 
as the notes of their chaunting reverberated 
through the noble buildings at Ikegami and were 
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lost with incense fumes among the glorious groves 
surrounding the teniples, it was impossible not to 
regard this extraordinary demonstration as the re- 

uiem of those international prejudices that once 
held Japan aloof from the other nations of the world, 
but are to-day as cold and as incapable of resusci- 
tation as the bones of the brave men now restored 
to their mother earth after nineteen years’ sepul- 
ture in the sea. ‘There was a large attendence of 
foreigners, though by no means so large as would 
surely have been the case had the ceremony been 
more widely advertised. But it was not likely that 
the men to whom such a thought occurred would 
go about proclaiming their good intentions. ‘They 
simply waited on Mr, Greathouse, the U.S. Con- 
sul-General, when their arrangements were almost 
completed, in order to procure from him the full 
names of the officers and men lost in the Oneida, 
and to tell him that any foreigners desiring to at- 
tend the ceremony would be welcome. Mr. Great- 
house, naturally struck by such a singularly 
kindly purpose, proposed cé-operation on the part 
of American citizens in Yokohama. But the 
proposal was quietly and courteously put aside. 
The Japanese visitors said that they wished to be 
allowed to perform, unaided, the last offices on 
behalf of the unfortunate men whose remains they 
had been the means of recovering from the deep, 
and that not only were the details of the ceremony 
already fixed, but that any foreigners attending 
would find jinrikishas at Omori station 1eady to 
convey them to the Ikegami temples. The Con- 
sul-General made no further attempt to interfere 
with this graceful spontaneity. He merely con- 
ducted his visitors to the American flag-ship and 
introduced them to the Admiral, who assured 
them of his hearty sympathy and gratitude. 
There was thus little time to publish any ac- 
count of the circumstances. The United States 
ships, however, sent up all the officers not on duty. 
These accompanied Admiral Belknap, to the 
number of about twenty, and were attended 
by a contingent of sixty men-of-war’s men. In 
addition some seventy foreign ladies and gentle- 
men, from Yokohama and ‘Tékyé, the majority 
American but several British, were present. An 
English address was delivered by Mr. Amenomori, 
who spoke with admirable distinctness and excellent 
elocution.. If anything was wanted to add to the 
novelty of the occasion, it was furnished by the fact 
that Mc. Amenomori, the deliverer of this Buddhis- 
tic address, is himself neither a Buddhist, nor a 
Christian, but an agnostic. A striking example, 
surely, of the toleration and liberality practised in 
Japan. If we reverse.the case, and try to con- 
ceive a number of Japanese seamen wrecked off 
the coast of America; their bones picked up years 
afterwards by American divers; high mass per- 
formed in an American Roman Catholic chapel by 
an American Archbishop for the repose of their 
souls, and their funeral oration spoken by Robert 
Ingersoll, we shall have a parallel more striking, 

ethaps, to Western minds, but not more startling 
in reality than the thing that happened last Satur- 
day at Ikegami. The address of Amenomori was 
as follows :— ; 

Ladies and Gentlemen,—We are gathered here 
to-day to celebrate a segaki (or feast for hungry 
spirits) for those who were drowned when the 
Oneida sunk at Hashirimizu, about 19 years ago. 
Iam nota so-called Buddhist, but having been 
asked yesterday to give an address for the bene- 
fit of the foreign visitors, I comply with the 
demand. My time being limited, I fear I can 
give but a very hazy idea about the ceremony. I 
leave my own opiions aside, and speak from a 
purely Buddhistic point of view. The Oneida was 
sold by auction. Those who bought her found a 
number of bones in the ship, and, being struck with 
sympathy, they have undertaken to celebrate the 
feast according to their own faith. Now, if we in- 
quire when and where this ceremony began, we 
find that it was initiated in India, by Ananda, a 
disciple of Shakyamuni, in the life time of his Mas- 
ter. The circumstances are given in the “ Sutran 
for relieving the hungry souls.” The details are 
very long, but the main points of the story run as 
follows :—When Ananda. was alone in solitude, 
meditating on the doctrine he had received from 
Shakamuni, there appeared tohim, at midnight, a 
hungry spicit of the name of “ Flaming-mouth.” Its 
form was horrible. Itsaidto Ananda: ‘Three days 
hence, thou shalt die, and be numbered as one of 
us.””. Ananda asked: ‘* How can I escape from the 
painful life which ye lead?” ~The spirit answered, 
“Tf thou pivest freely one measure of drink and 
food, measured by the measure of Mahada, to 
each one of the hungry spirits, which are as 
numerous as the millions of sands of the Ganges, 
and to each one of the milliards of Brahmins ; and 
if thou doest homage to Budda, the Priests, and 
the Law, on my behalf; thou wilt escape from 
the impending pain, and I also shall be born 
in Heaven.” So saying, the spirit departed. 


to do it. I shall teach thee a Sutran. 


‘Naumak Sarahatatta Kiyata Barokitei On San- 
hara Sanhara Um,’ 


the Great Riches, Budda of the Celestial Beauty, 


the Freedom-from-all-fears). If thou performest 
born in heaven. If any priest do this, he shall 
obtain an infinite happiness.” So the story goes. 
This seems to savour too much of spiritualism. 
But what is Buddhism? It is the doctsine of 
Budda, and taught by Budda. There are three 
slages or “conveyances” as they are called, in 
Buddhism. The word “conveyance ’’ is used to 
signify the doctrine which carries men over “the 
sea of bitths and deaths,” to yonder celestial 
shore, which is Nirvana. Placing ourselves, then, 
in the highest stage, or the great conveyance, let 
us ask, what is Budda?”? Budda isa * round,” 
that is ‘ Perfection,” Enlightenment. And En- 
lightenment is the proper nature of man. Modern 
philosophy tells us that all our knowledge is 
phenomenal. The heaven and the earth, and all 
that are therein, are known to us only as they are 
manifested to our minds; that is to say, they are 
the effects produced in our minds by external 
forces. What the external forces are in them- 
selves we do not know. ‘To us, then, entire 
nature is but a subjective phenomenon. Beside 
our minds, there is nothing that we know, and all 
things that we know are the states of our minds. 
Buddhism tells us that in the beginning there was 
One Supreme Mind, pure, enlightened, and self- 
sufficient. And because il sees, it saw some of its 
own internal phenomena. It liked them, and 
imagined them to be something outside of itself. 
This is the beginning of ignorance, or misunder- 
standing. As the misunderstanding went on, the 
Supreme Mind was divided more and more in 
itself, and took the various shapes of the heavens, 
the earth, the water, grass, trees, worms, fowls, 
beasts, man, and spirits. And as the various 
beings go on from misunderstanding to misunder- 
standing, they take off and take on infinite 
forms one after another. ‘This is ‘* Sansara,” the 
transmigration of the soul through the eternal 
round of births and deaths. Even the celestial 
beings of the happy heavens cannot escape it, for 
happiness is experienced only in contrast with 
misery, and where there is happiness, there is 
misery. The law of Causation holds guod every- 
where. Then we must endeavour to get rid of 
both happiness and misery. The serene state, de- 
void of the entanglement of Pleasure and Pain, is 
Nirvana. If we desise to escape from the 
effect, we must eradicate the cause, and the 
cause of all the trouble is misunderstanding ; 
so we must cleanse ourselves from misunder- 
standing. But what is misunderstanding but 
another form of understanding? The mind mis- 
understands, because it understands; it under- 
stands, therefore it sometimes misunderstands. 
There is, then, no understanding mind beside the 
misunderstanding one; and understanding is en- 
lightenment. The past, the present, the future 
and all the states therein contained, are but the 
phenomena of mind, and beside mind there is 
no law, nothing—nay not anything. When Shak- 
yamuni was born, it issaid that he walked three 
steps, and, pointing to the heaven and the earth, 
said, “Above the heaven and below the heaven, 
is none that is higher than myself.” The three 
steps signify the past, the present, and the future. 
The ‘‘self,” that is the mind, reigns supreme in 
space and time. By self we understand and 
cause misery to ourselves. By self we tunder- 
stand and cut the entanglement of pleasure 
and pain. We should therefore shake off our 
little selves and merge into that grand self, the 
Supreme Mind. If any one comes to know 
this, and conquers his passions, which are the 
causes of misunderstanding, then and there 
he is in Nirvana. Then and there he is a 
Budda. Such is, ladies and gentlemen, the 
doctrine taught by Shakyamuni. There may 
be some who do not clearly see the way of the 
transmigration of the soul. ‘There are indeed 
very elaborate discussions on this subject in 
the Buddhistic metaphysics. And the modern 
theory of evolution may be regarded as one form 
of it. But leaving aside dry metaphysics, let us 


Ananda rose, and went to the place where Shakya- 
muni was, and told him what had happened; and 
asked him saying :— O my Loid and Most High 
in the world, how can I give an entertainment to 
so many millions of spirits and Brahmins? If 
there be any means to do it have mercy on me, 
and teach it to me.” Then Shakyamuni answeted 
hin saying, ‘ Fear not, Ananda, there isa way 
If thou 
offerest some drink and food, and repeatest this 
Sutran, there shall be given to each spirit and 
Brahmin, seven measures seven-fold of the drink 
and food. Now hearken; this is the Sutran : 


After that, call on the 
names of the Four Buddas (that is, Budda of 


Budda of the. Infinite Expansion, and Budda of 


this, the hungry spirits shall be filled, and be 
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draw some practical lessons from it. When we 
look inward upon ourselves, how many times do 
our souls transmigrate in a day? When we get 
angry towards others and burn ourselves with 
wrath, are we not in the fire of hell? When we 
are blinded by strong desires and fight with each 
other to get some trifling objects, are we not dogs 
biting one another for a bit of meat? When 
Alexander boasted after having killed thousands 
of innocent people and taken their wealth and 
countries, was he not a devouring Wolf? When 
one cajoles another, and crawls to another's 
feet to realize one’s own interest, is not such 
an one a despicable snake? When we entertain 
vain hopes, but see our desired objects fly away 
further and further as we reach forth restless hands, 
are we not hungry spirits that seek food, which 
the moment they get it turns into fire that 
scorches their mouths? Yes, the transmigration 
of the soul is in reality within ourselves. To get 
rid of it, we must get enlightenment from the na- 
tural law of man. At one time Shakyamuni said 
that the land of the eternal bliss is beyond millions 
and millions of Buddhistic states.” At another 
time, he said that it was not far from here. If we 
go from ignorance to ignorance, the land of bliss 
is far away ; but if we see our faults and conquer 
our little selves, the blissful land is very hear—nay 
we stand in that land, the land where there is no 
snare of pleasure and pain. he hungry souls 
are ourselves. We celebrate to-day the feast for 
those who died on board the Oneida. Among 
them were fathers and sons and husbands. They 
died with their hearts longing for home, and they 
died objects of longing to those at home. _ They - 
died with anxiety. We celebrate this feast for them 
and we partake of it. The real feast consists in 
the Sutran, the holy doctrine of Budda. May 
both the dead and living find rest in it! May we 
hereafter put away our little selves and look upon 
one another as emanations of the Universal Mind, 
and realize to ourselves the true bond of brother. 
hood in One Supreme Mind-head, and so the lost 
paradise, the Nirvana, will be regained even while 
we yet live. 


LETTER FROM SAN FRANCISCO. 


—_@—_____ 
(From our Specitat CorreSronDeEntT.) 


San Francisco, April 15th. 

You will find in the American files which reach 
you by this steamer the detailed account of the 
typhoon which wrecked the German and American 
squadrons at Apia on March 16th. It must have 
been an awful spectacle. ‘The captains had ample 
warning of the approach of the typhoon on March 
15th; the barometer fell to 29.09. But, strange to 
say, not one of these experienced sailors thought 
it necessary to make for the green sea. They re- 
mained to be caught like rats in a trap in a har- 
bour which was shaped like a bottle with an en- 
trance only a thousand yards wide, and coral reefs 
all round them. The storm struck them at two in 
the morning of the 16th, and lasted till well into the 
following night: when it ended there was nota 
single vessel afloat in the port. Of its violence an 
idea can be formed from the fact that vessels with 
three anchors down, and a full head of steam on, 
could not hold their own against the waves. The 
destruction might have been less than it was but 
for the performance of the German man-of-war 
Olga. Some of your readers may remember Vic- 
tor Hugo’s description, in his novel “93,” of a 
great gun getting adrift on the gun deck of a 
French man-of-war, and of the havoc it created 
before it could be secured, The Olga was that 
gun, She became perfectly unmanageable at an 
early hour on 16th, and went tearing round the 
harbour like a mad thing, colliding with every 
other vessel, and crippling most of them, until her 
captain succeeded in beaching her. But for her 
antics, the Vandalia might perhaps have been 
saved. The performance of old Adiniral Kimber- 
ley of the 7yenton was fine. When he found that 
his ship could not be saved, he hoisted his flag 
(which the Olga immediately butted, smashing 
the flagstaff), and he ordered his band to play the 
Star Spangled Banner, as the furious waves lifted 
him on the reef. 

The Samoans behaved well, succouring Germans 
as wellas Americans. After the storm, indeed, 
the Germans seem to have subsided into a very 
secondary position. They had to beg the Ameri- 
can officers to police their town of Apia, as they 
were afraid to trust their own men. Prince Bis- 
marck must feel proud of his Samoan experiment. 
He has had a boat’s crew of sailors soundly 
thrashed by the natives, and a score or more of 
them killed. He has provoked a needless quarrel 
with the United States. Instead of consolidating 
German power in Samoa, he has aggravated the 
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natives to such a degree that henceforth no Ger- 
man will be safe in Samoa out of the range of 
German cannon. And now he has lost three 
pretty trim vessels of his small navy: But, que 
diable allatt-tl faire dans cette galére? 

There is nothing new from Washington, The 
office-seekers have generally left, and the Pre- 
sident is preparing for a Southern trip. He has 
given out that in making appointments in the 
Southern States, he will not be guided by the 
advice of the Republican State Central Committees, 
but will choose men who command public confi- 
dence. This means that he is going to appoint 
Democrats in order to split the solid South. It 
doesn’t matter. “The South will not count at elec- 
tions for some years to come. 

There is a prospect of a phenomenally large 
wheat crop in this country. ‘The reports from the 
grain state in the centre of the continent are 
uniformly favourable: and on this coast, unless 
some accident occurs, we shall have the largest 
crop ever harvested. ‘There is an increased 
acreage of some twenty per cent., and the yield 
per acre, owing to the abundant rainfall, is ex- 
pected to be 30 per cent. in excess of that of last 
year. How much a crop of say 550,000,000 
bushels would yield in money will depend on the 
harvests in England, Fiance, and Russia, and it is 
too soon yet to form conjectures on the subject. 
Every few days the lively operators at Chicago 


unprofitable. With modern improved agricultural 
processes wheat can be harvested on large and 
fertile farms so as to yield the farmer a profit 
if he get anything over a cent a pound on the 
farm; anything below that nets him a loss, and 
if he can hold he will. Thus one might be tempted 
to say that the par value of wheat, under ordinary 
circumstances, was about thirty-six shillings a 
quarter in London, and $1.40 per cental, on 
board ship, in this port. Anything above these 
figures would imply a crop failure somewhere, and 
anything below them an increased surplus at the 
distributing centres. But the world is such a large 
place, and so much pew territory is planted to 
wheat every year that cast-iron estimates are apt 
to prove delusive. Here ig Australia, this year, 
which instead of having a surplus to export, will 
need 60,000 tons for her own consumption, Who 
expected anything of that kind? 

The Duke and Duchess of Sutherland have ar- 
rived at New York from their winter home in 
Florida, and are en route for England. The 
Duchess is that Mrs. Blair whose husband was a 
gamekeeper or something or other in the Duke’s 
service, and whose intimacy with the Duke led to 
the estrangement between the late Duchess and 
himself. She is a tall, raw-boned Scotchwoman, 
with great splay feet, and a good deal of muscle. 
On board the ocean steamers in which she has 
been in the habit of crossing the ocean, with the 
Duke, her toilets filled American ladies with re- 
spectful amazement. They appeared to have been 
planned for deerstalking, which is not a common 
pastime on ocean steamers. Just before the death 
of the late Duchess, the Duke gave a dinner in 
New York, and invited a number of gentle- 
men and their wives. It was ascertained that the 
place of honour was to be taken by Mrs. Blair, 
whereupon the New York ladies by common con- 
sent sent their regrets, leaving their husbands to 
enjoy the meal. Now Mrs. Blair is a married 
woman and as good as any of them—for the 
matter of that ‘a little betther too.” 

The coming woman was revealed at the late 
meeting of the Scrasis Club in New York. Her 
name is Eliza Archard Connor, and she is a 
journalist by profession. She has declared that 
the reason why women have not got their rights 
is because they are not allowed to talk enough. 
They are, she says, natural orators; men only 
acquire oratory by dint of effort. In the millen- 
nium, she predicts, most of the wise and witly 
speakers will wear skirts. But to accomplish 
this destiny, women must overcome certain habits 
which now impair the charm of their conversation. 
Mrs. Connor publishes series of ‘ Don’ts*’ which 
deserve to be published as an appendix to the little 
volume bearing that name. ‘They are of course 
addressed exclusively to the fair sex. The following 
are a few of them :— 

1. Don’t talk about your housekeeping trials, 

2. Don’t talk about your servants. 

3- Don’t talle about your babies. 

4. Don’t talk about your physical ailments. 
Don’t make a sewer of people's ears to pour 
diseases into. 

5. Don’t manifest any curiosity about personal 
affairs, or ask your visitor whether her teeth 
are real or false. 

6. Don’t say anything unkind, 


Turning to positive injunctions, Mrs. Connor 
advises ladies to cultivate a spirit of sympathy so 


. 


. 


as to feel a real genuine and warm-hearted affec- 
tion in people. Next to this she counsels them to 


get up bull movements or bear movements, but 
they have thus far been short-lived, and probably 


TREATY REVISION IN FAPAN. 
——_—_@——_—_—. 
The following article is taken from the Morning 


Post :— 

For the last eight years the Japanese Govern- 
ment have been struggling to obtain from foreign 
Powers an abrogation of the treaties by which 
foreigners resident in Japan are secured immunity 
from the jurisdiction of Japanese tribunals. There 
was an aboitive Congress at Tokio two years since, 
and now we are told that, despairing of any 
common agreement among the Powers, the Japa- 
nese authorities have negotiated a treaty with the 
United States by which American citizens residing 
in Japan become subject to Japanese law, and, 
at the same time, entitled to travel, reside, and 
trade in any part of Japan. Whether this report 
proved well-founded or not, there is no doubt that 
such a scheme of out-manceuvring the European 
Powers has found favour, both at Yeddo and at 
Washington, and it must be matter of regret that 
the claims of the Japanese Government to obtain 
full rights of citizenship among civilised nations 
has not been more cordially received by European 
States. It is quite true that, as far as interna- 
tional law goes, Japan is one of the youngest of 
nations. It is little more than a generation since 
the long-cherished exclusiveness of this island 
empire gave way and admitted intercourse with 
foreigners. For some centuries previously any 
relations with other nations, whether of trade or 
correspondence, exposed Japanese subjects to 
severe punishment. It was American enterprise 
which broke down this system. A commercial 
treaty between the United States and Japan was 
obtained or extorted by Commodore Perry in 1854. 
Other nations immediately claimed admission. 
‘Lhey were cordially received by the Japanese, who 
wisely concluded that if they were to have fo- 
reigners at all, they had better have a variety. 

Our readers are familiar with the curious series 
of internal revolutions which have followed on the 
break with ancient tradition effected by Commo- 
dore Perry. Dynasties have been changed, Con- 
stitutions have come and gone, but the general 
tendency of the Japanese people to be drawn into 
the vortex of Western influence has steadily con- 
tinued. Amidst all their internal struggles, fo- 
reign residents have been free from any crusade, 
and the eager purpose of the nation to make up 
for lost time by acquiring European ways and 
ideas has been manifested in a singular variety of 
forms. Many of these manifestations of a national 
bent the artist will regret, but he must console 
himself by the reflection that had it not been for 
the irruption of the Western mob, in the shape of 
Commodore Perry, he, artist though he be, would 
know very little of those glories of colour and 
quaintness of which he laments the abandonment. 


be well informed, for which purpose they should 
read the newspapers regularly every morning. 
No woman is a fit companion for a man unless she 
can enter into the subjects which interest him ; and 
she cannot do this unless she reads the papers. 

There has been a terrible rumpus in New York 
over the coming centennial celebration of Wash- 
ington’s inauguration. It was resolved that Pre- 
sident Harrison should Le conveyed across the 
Hudson to the Battery at New York in a barge 
exactly similar to the one which carried Washington, 
and that in the evening a centennial quadrille 
should be danced by ladies and gentlemen in the 
costume of Washington’s time. All this met with 
no objection. But when the time came to select the 
persons who were to figure in the quadrille, aSamoan 
cyclone burst forth. Hall McAllister, as the chief 
of the four hundred genuine members of society, 
assumed the right to name them, and the repre- 
sentatives of the old Knickerbocker families 
declared that that was their privilege. Into this 
controversy then intervened the legislature, which 
claimed the places of honour for the hay-seed and 
cheese-press representatives of rural districts, 
and the board of aldermen which insisted that 
the front rank should be taken by the Irish 
publicans who administer the municipality of the 
American metropolis. It is a very pretty fight as 
it stands; unless matters are adjusted, the legis- 
lature and the aldermen are likely to have all the 
fun to themselves. Not the least amusing feature 
of the imbroglio has arisen from a decision of the 
Managing Committee that the Presidential barge 
must be rowed, as in Washington’s time, bya 
dozen leading merchants of the city. Unfor- 
tunately leading merchants now-a-days are not 
familiar with the use of the oar. An experienced 
oarsman is coaching the twelve elect at the Navy 
Yard ; but most of them are 'so short-winded that 
it has been thought prudent to have the barge 
escorted by a tug which can tow her to the Bat- 
tery in case the old gentlemen break down. 


A DIPLOMATIC COUP DE MAIN. 


—_——_——__>—__—_—— 
To THe Epiror or “‘ THE TIMEs.” 

Sir,—I have read without surprise the very 
interesting communication in your columns to-day 
under the above heading. In the summer of 1885 
you were kind enough to insert in Zhe Times a 
letter from me, written from the Isle of Wight, on 
the same subject. In this letter I stated my ex- 
perience of abouta year, while Her Majesty’s 
Chargé d’Affaires in Japan: in the way of getting 
my foreign colleagues—then only six in number— 
(o act together in any question respecting the 
Japanese Government and the extra-territorial 
privileges enjoyed by the subjects of their respec. 
tive countries. I further gave it as my opinion 
that, judging from my own experience, Sir Fran. 
cis Plunkett, who succeeded Sir Harry Parkes, 
might as well attempt to drive the horses of the 
sun as to get his—not six, but 16—foreign col- 
leagues into line. 


The complete breakdown of the conferences held 
at Tokyo for the revision of the treaties fully justi- 
fied my prophecy; but I futher ventured in my 
letter to you, to suggest that three leading 
Powers—say, England, Germany, and the United 
States—having considerable interests in Japan 
and being actuated by similar liberal views towards 
that country, should, after giving six months’ 
notice to the other Treaty Powers, agree with the 
Japanese Government to abrogate the extra-terri- 
torial clauses in our original treaties, which natur- 
ally give the Japanese of this day such umbrage. 
Some such measure, I foresaw, would be the only 
possible way of cutting the Gordian knot; and now 
it has come to pass, not indeed, by a coalition of 
Powers, Lut through the action of the United 
States alone, and the United States are fully 
entitled lo the benefits which will result from. the 
common-sense view taken by their Government re- 
specting the treaties with Japan, over which we 
have forso many years been engaged in the 
laborious task of hair-splitting. 


Lam, Sir, your obedient servant, 


R. G. WATSON. 
9, Neville-street, Onslow-gardens, March 7. 


and patterns which he gets from Glasgow and 
Manchester, perhaps in time his receptivity will be 
rewarded by getting from those great’ centres 
patterns as good or better than those of his coun- 
trymen of former generations. ‘The practical fact 
is that whilst Japan was opened to foreign trade by 
another Power, England immediately obtained the 
largest share. For some years past English im- 
ports into ‘Japan have been about six times as 
large as those of any other Power except China, 
and with this State proximity and similarity of 
language and custom naturally produce close 
commercial relations. Yet Chinese imports are 
not-one-third those of England. Whilst the Japa- 
nese Government has been careful to bestow its 
courtesies impartially among all the Great Powers, 
for all practical purposes the chief of the new- 
comers in Japan was England; and it is the more 
incumbent on us that this influence, which had 
been acquired by our commercial importance and 
our political right in the Pacific, should. be used 
with spirit and judgment. 

It is quite true that the very novelty of Western 
influence in Japan may discourage diplomatists 
from parting with any securities for the property 
and liberty of their countrymen which treaties 
now give, but itis evident that any return to the 
system of isolation with the great Pacific States 
once maintained is out of the question. No nation 
will be disposed, or will think it prudent, to cut 
herself off from communion with the rest of the 
world, and in this state of things the system of 
capitulations must rapidly pass away. Oncea 
nation is ready, as the Japanese are, to admit 
foreigners freely to the country, it is neither con- 
sistent nor wise for the foreigner to rely upon 
special treaties exempting him from the ordinary 
authorities of that country. We will admit these 
authorities are not always of the highest character. 
There is the same objection to the tribunals 
in South America, but we do not insist. on 
capitulations at Rio, at Montevideo, or at Valpa- 
raiso, The most satisfactory guarantee of safety 


To tur Dear.—A Person cured of Deafness and 
noises in the head of 23 years standing by a simple 
remedy, will send @ description of it FREE to any 
Person who applies to NICHOLSON, 21, Bedford 
Square, London, W.C., England. = May try. 


If the Japanese purchaser now prefers the colours ° 


“a 


May 11, 1889.] 


for foreigners ought to be the laws of the country 
they dwell in. If they come intoa country pro- 
tected against its institutions by special treaties 
and consular tribunals of their own they are neces- 
sarily in antagonism with the people whose trade 
they seek. They come as a privileged class. Such 
provisions were required in the old Mohammedan 
countries where public sentiment regarded the 
Western Christian asa public enemy, but how 
mischievous they are to good government we know 
from our own experience in Egypt. We are trying 
to do for that country what the modern Japanese 
have been endeavouring to do for their island 
dominion, and after the adjustment of the budget, 
our main care has been to get rid of the capitu- 
lations, which give immunity to many malpractices 
at Alexandria, Malian and Greek is, owing to 
these obsolete contrivances, a continual source of 
mischief and disturbance in Egypt. The Japanese 
are by the record of their progress in good govern- 
ment and jurisprudence, justified in asking us to 
ut ourselves in their places, and with our 
gyptian experience of how destructive these 
arrangements are of a healthy legal system, to say 
how we can refuse them our support in their per- 
sistent efforts to acquire from the strangers who 
have intruded on their seclusion that recognition 
of sovereign rights which these Powers freely give 
to each other where any organised Government 
exists, recognising those general principles of law 
and justice accepted by the majority of mankind. 
It may be pleaded that Japan is not yet under a 
Constitutional Government. Neither is Russia, 
and we are not sure that Japan will be a more 
suitable Power with which to contract treaty en- 
agements next year, should the reform scheme 
e carried out, and Parliamentary Government be 
formally established in 1890. Again, it may be 
said that the Japanese laws partake of an Asiatic 
vigour which Europeans ought not to be subject 
to. Whether modern laws are not a little too lax 
we will not stop to inquire, but all observers of 
Japanese legislation testify that there is a growing 
tendency to bruise the dld sternness of punish- 
ment. Corporal punishment and imprisonment 
are becoming year by year less common in the 
Japanese Code in those cases in which Western 
opinion would substitute fines, and this ameliorat- 
ing tendency pervades all the modern legislation 
of these islands, whilst their commercial laws are 
marked by an earnest disposition to adopt in an 
intelligent spirit the best European models. If the 
proposed Treaty with the United States becomes 
a reality, itis a question whether under its provi- 
sions the other Powers will not be entitled to all 
the privileges of America in consequence of that 
common form of diplomacy, the most favoured 
nation clause; but, whether this be so or not, we 
may be sure that similar liberties of commerce 
will soon be accorded to other nations, and with 
these must come arecognition of the right of 
Japan to enforce her own laws against residents 
within her dominions. 


THE RECENT ACCIDENT IN THE 
BAF. 
heat erect ai 
InauegsT ON THE Bopy oF Mr. Bresraver. 


An inquest was held on the forenoon of the 3rd 
inst. at No. 163, Settlement, on the body of Mr. C. 
Breslauer, which was washed ashore on the previ 
ous day at Koshiba. 

The following gentlemen were summoned to acte 
as jurors:—Messrs. J. Rickett, T. Brewer, A. 
Owston, R. McKinnell, and H. V. Henson, and 
of these Messrs. R. McKinnell, J. Rickett, and H. 
V. Henson were drawn, and sworn as a jury, Mr. 
J. J. Enslie, H.B.M. Acting-Consul, presiding. 

After the jury had viewed the body the following 
evidence was taken :— 

Yamada Osamu, an interpreter at the Settle- 
ment Police Station, deponed—By order of In- 
spector Kawada, I informed Mr. Robinson that the 
body of a foreigner had been washed ashore near 
Kanazawa. ‘That was about 5.30 p.m. yesterday. 

Ushiwo Seiji, a police constable, deponed—I was 
informed that the body had been found. I went 
to Kanazawa. I saw the body on the sea beach, and 
stationed a watch man on the spot, and reported to 
the Kuraki Police Station, whence a constable was 
despatched and the body was conveyed to Yoko- 
hama. I recognise the remains lying in the next 
room as those I saw at Kanazawa. 

Arthur Livingstone Robinson, sworn, deponed— 
‘I saw Messrs. Breslauer and Mansfield start for 
Tomioka on the 7th ultimo in a boat. That night 
grave misgivings were aroused as to their safety, 
and several search parties were despatched. About 
half-past three on the following morning I started 
in asteam launch and recovered the boat, which 
was found at Yokosuka. Last night about half- 
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past five an official from the Kencho stated that a 
body had been found near Kanazawa. I went 
with Mr. Hellendall and several Kencho officials 
to the spot. We arrived about 20 minutes to 8, 
and I saw the body lying on the sea beach. I 
could not recognise it, but I was able to identify 
it_ by marks on the clothing and a trinket on 
his watch chain. I noticed that there were no 
shoes or stockings on the body, but saw no- 
thing else special. I believe he had stockings 
when he started. I was not of the party on the 
day the accident occurred. T know nothing of the 
circumstances attending the death, I took the 
chain and watch; the chain was caught in his 
woollen shirt and the watch, which is practically 
destroyed, was lying near the head. 

The watch, which was shown to the jury, afforded 
no clue to the time when the accident occurred, 
the hands being missing. 

The jury, after consideration, returned the follow- 
ing verdict :—That Charles Breslauer came to his 
death by accidental drowning in the sea near 
Yokohama, on or about Sunday, 7th April last. 
With this finding the president agreed. 


LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
~~ . 
(Reurer “Specian” To “Japan Mait.”’] 


London, May 2nd. 
The following is the result of the Two Thou 
sand Guineas :— ; 
Enthusiast ........c.ccsccscesssesessseee I 
Donovan ........cssccscssscensssencesscee 2 
Pioneer 


London, May 4th. 

In the House of Commons, Mr. Samuel 
Smith introduced a motion for the abolition of 
the opium trade with China, and advocated the 
réimposition of the Cotton Duties. Mr. Gorst 
opposed the motion on financial and commer- 
cial grounds, and said that the Chinese Go- 
vernment should be left to deal with the morality 
side of the question, The House negatived the 
motion by 76 votes. 

The following is the result of the One Thou- 
sand Guineas :— 


Minthe .........cccscccsssceeesseceeeseee I 
Wrinkle .0.....cccsclessscscccesscescesece 2 
* Polka 


ena ereceeseeacsssscsserecccessees 3 
London, May 6th. 
M. Hentsch, one of the directors of the 
Comptoir d'Escompte de Paris, has been ar- 
rested. He was liberated on bail on security of 


a million francs. 
London, May 7th. 


Mr. Parnell has admitted that he untruly de- 
clared in the House of Commons that the secret 
society [with which he was said to be connected] 
was extinct, and that he did so with the desire 
to mislead the House of Commons and thus 
prevent the passing of the Coercion Bill of 1881. 
The admission has caused a great sensation. 

The Paris Exhibition has been opened. The 
President of the Republic welcomed the people 
to France to join in the great festival, and said 
that he would labour in hastening the advent of 
the time when the resources of the nations 
would be solely employed in the works of peace. 


(Havas Txrscrams,) 


Paris, April gth. 


Paris, April 17th. 
The Commission appointed to consider the 
revision of the Customs tariff of Indo-China has 
given in its report. It proposes the abolition of 
the dues on Asiatic products not similar to those 
produced in France, and an increase in the dues 
on cottons. 
The Council of State is studying the report. 


Louis Ullbach is dead. 
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TIME TABLES AND STEAMERS. 
—_———e-——___ 
YOKOHAMA-TOKYO RAILWAY, 

TRAINS Laave YOKOHAMA Station at 6 30, 7.20, 
8, 8.45,* 10.20, and 41 a.m.; and 12*, 1.30, 3.30, 
4-251 5,10, 5.45, 6.45, 7-45," 8.55, 10.057 and 11.15* 
p.m, 

TRAINS Luave Téxyd (Shimbashi) at 6,+ 6.40, 
7-55, 8.25," 9, 10, and 10.50 a.m. ; and 12,20 1.30, 2.30, 
4,455.46, 7.35, 8.45, 10, and 11.15* p.m, 
_ Parus—First Single, sen 75; Second do., 
Third do., 25; First Return, yen 1.50; 
sen Qo. 


Those marked (*) run through without stoppi tT i 
k 1 pping at Tsurumi 
Kawasaki, and Omori Stations, Those inarked M) run 


through without stopping at Omori, Kawasaki, Tsurumi and 
Kanagawa, 


seu as; 
Second do., 


TOKAIDO RAILWAY. 
TRAINS L#AVE YOKOHAMA at 6.45, 8.55, and ro.ss, 
a.m.; and 2.25, 3.40,. 5.40, and 7 p.m.; and Kozu 


at 7.15, 8.45. and 10.28 a.m.; and 2. , 
PEC rent a.m. ; and 2.55, 4.15, 6.15, 


Farus—To .Hodogaya, first-class sen 10, second- 
class sen 6, third-class sen 3; to Totsuka, sen 32, sen- 
19, set 9; to Ofune sen 46, sen 27, sen 13; to Fuji. 
Sawa, sen 58, se 34, sen 16; 10 Hiratsuka, sen 98, 
sen 54, sen 25; to Oiso, yen 1.00. sen 60, sen 28; 
and to Kozu, yen 1.25, sen 75, sen 33, 

A tramway runs between Kozu and Yusoro (distance 4 ri.) 


Finvrikisha may be hired between Yumoto and MiyANnosHita 
(distance t¢ ri). 


TOKAIDO (KOZU-SHIZUOKA) RAILWAY. 

‘TRAINS LEAVE Kozu (down) at 8.05 a.m. and 12.20, 
and 3.45 p.m.; and SHizuoKa (up) at 6.20 and 10.45 
a.m. and 2.05 p.m. 

Faras—First-class, yen 2.67 ; 
1.60; third-class, sen 82. 


SHIZUOKA-HAMAMATSU RAILWAY. 
TRAINS LEAVE SHIZUOKA (down) at 7-35 and 11.45 
a.m., and 4 p.m.; and Hamamatsu at 8 and 11.55 
a.m., and 5.05 p.m. 


Fares—First-class, yen 1.77; second.class, vez 1.05 ; 
third-class, sen 33. . 


second.class, yen 


HAMAMATSU-NAGOYA RAILWAY. 


TRAINS LgAvg HaMAMATSU (down) at 6.25 and 
9.50 a.m., and 2.05 p.m.; and NaGoya (up) at 8.40 a.m., 
and 1.15 and 5,10 p.m. 


Farns—Second-class, yen 1.70; third-class, sen 76 


NAGOYA-NAGAHAMA RAILWAY, 


‘TRAINS Luave NaGova at 6.40 and 1oa.m., and 2 
and 6 p.m.; and NaGadiaMma at 6 and 10 a.m., and 2 
and 6 p.m. 


Farrs—Second.class, yen 1.53; Third-class, sen 77. 


TOKYO-SHIOGAMA RAILWAY. 


Trains LuAvE Ugno (down) at 6.40 and 11.45 a.m., 
and 2.45 and 5.40 p.m.; Ursunomiya (down) at 10,02 
a.m. and 3.03 and 6.03 p.m.; SHiraKkawa (down) 8 
am. and 12.36 and 5.41 p.m.; KortvaMa (down) at 
9.25 a.m. and 1.54 and 6.58 p.m.; Fuxusnima (down) 
at 7.35 and 11.33 a.m. and 3.45 p.m.; Sannar (down) 
at 615 and 10.25 a.m. and 2.30 and 6.35 p.m. 

TRAINS LEAVE SHIOGAMA (up) at 7 and 1T.05 a.m., 
and 3.10 and 7.15 p.m.; Sgnnat (up) at 7-35 and 11.40 
a.m., and 3.45 p.m.; FukusuimA (up) at 6.40 and 
10.26 a.m. and 2.36 p.m.; Kortyama (up) at 8.30 


a.m., and 12.22 and 4.29 p.m.; SHIRAKAWA (up) at 


6.40 and 9.48 a.m., and 1.40 p.m.; Ursunomtva (up) 
at 6.25 and 9.10 a.m.,, and 12.19 and 4.14 p.m. 


Farns.—Ueno to Ulsunomiya, first-class xen 2, 
second-class yen 1.32, third-class sen 66; to Koriyama 


yen 4.10, yen 2.74, yen 1.37; to Fukushima yen 5, yere 


3.32, yen 1.66; to Sendai yen 6 45, yen 4.30, yen 2.15; 
to Shiogama yen 6.75, sient 4.50, yen 2.25, 


TAKASAKI-YOKOKAWA RAILWAY, 
TRAINS LRAVE ‘T'AKASAK! (down) at 6.30 and 9.25 
a.m., and 12.20 and 3.15 p.m.; and Yoxoxawa (up) 
at 8 and 11 a.m,, and 1.50 and-4.55 p.m. 
Farrs—First-class, sen 75; second.class, sen 45; 
third-class, sen 25, : 


MITO-OYAMA RAILWAY. 
TRAINS Leave Mito (up) at 6.30 a.m. and 2.18 
p.m.; and Oyama (down) at 9.30 a.m. and 5.20 p.m. 
Farus—First-class, yen 1.26; second-class, sen 84; 
and sen 42, 


OYAMA-KIRYU RAILWAY. 
Trains—Leave Oyama (down) at g.15 a.m. and 
1.15 and 5.25 p.m., and Kiryu (up) at 5.20 and 11.15 
a.m. and 3.10 p.m, 
Fares—First-class, sen 97; second-class, sen 66; 
and third.class, sex 33. 


YOKOSUKA STEAMERS. 

STHAMERS Leave the Engiish Hatoba daily at 8.18 
and 10.35, a.m., and 1.45 and 4.20‘p.m.; and Leave 
Yoxkosuka at 6.30 and 11 a.m., and 1.30, and 4,20 
p.m.—Fare, ses 20. 


MAIL STEAMERS. 
ne eee 


YHE NEXT MAIL IS DUE, 


From America... per O.&0O.Co. Sunday, May 12th.* 
From Hongkong. per P. & O.Co. Wednesday, May 15th.] 
From Shanghai, ) ' 
Nagasaki & ; per N.Y. K. Friday, May 18th. 
Kobe... oss 5 ‘ 
From America... per P. M. Co. 


Tuesday, May 2ist.} 


* Oceanic left San Francisco on April a3rd. + Ancona left Hong- 
kong on May 9th. ¢ City of Rio de Janeiro left San Francisco on 
May and. A 


THE NEXT MAU. LEAVES 
For Europe, via 
Shanghai 
For Europe, vid : 
Hongkong ... per P. & O. Ca, 


per M. M. Co. Sunday, May 12th. 


Sunday, May 12th. 


For Shanghai, 
Kobe, and per N. Y. K. ‘Tuesday, May 14th. 
Nagasaki... 
For America...... per O. & O.Co. Sunday, May roth. 
For Canada, &c. per C. P. M. Co. ‘Yhursday, May 23rd. 


For Europe, via 
Hongkong...... 
For America.. ... 


Sunday, May 26th. 


per N.D. Lloyds, 
‘Tuesday, May 28th. 


per P. M. Co. 


LATEST SHIPPING. 
: 
ARRIVALS. 

Natal, French steamer, 4,038, Fiaschi, 3rd May, 
—Hongkong 24th, Shanghai 28th April, and 
Kobe 2nd May, General.—Messageries Ma- 
ritimes Co. ; 

Yokohama Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,298, Swain, 
grd May,—Shanghai 27th April and ports, 
General.— Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 

City of Sydney, American steamer, 3,106, D. E. 
Friele, 5th May,—San Francisco rg5th April, 
Mails and General.—P. M. S.S. Co. 

Bentensama, Swedish schooner, 45, Curtis, 6th 
May,—Kobe 2nd May, General.— Captain. 

Esmeralda, British schooner, 130, Wiseman, 6th 
May,—-Pagon 26th April, Copra.—Jardine, 
Matheson & Co. 

Monarch, British steamer, 1,521, Thompson, 6th 
May,—Nagasaki 4th May, Oil and General. 
—China and Japan Trading Co. 

Batavia, British steamer, 1,661, Auld, 7th May, 
—Hongkong 27th April, vid Nagasaki and 
Kobe, General.—C. P. M.S.S. Co. . 

Gwalior, British steamer, 1,602, W. J. Nantes, 
7th May,—Nagasaki 2nd and Kobe 6th May, 
General.—P. & O. S.N. Co. 

City of Peking, American steamer, 3,000, J. M. 
Cavarly, 8th May,—Hongkong 2nd May, 
General.—P. M.S.S. Co. 

Frank Pendleton, American ship, 1,351, 8th May, 
—New York 28th November, Oil.—Smith, 
Baker & Co. 

Pembrokeshire, British steamer, 1,716, Williams, 
gth May,—Kobe 7th May, General.—Adam- 
son, Bell & Co. 

Hiogo Maru, Japanese steamer, 896, Saiki, gth 
May,—Fushiki 6th May, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Nagoya Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,262, Carrew, 
gth May,—Yokkaichi 8th May, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Omit Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, Conner, 
oth May,—Kobe 8th May, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, Young, 

th May,—Hakodate 7th May, General.— 


0 weaag Mugen paishee, 
e ee a a eel oe - - ‘ 


DEPARTURES. 

Belgic, British steamer, 4,211, W. H. Walker, 
5rd May,—San Francisco, Mails and General, 
—O. & O. S.S. Co. 

Parthia, British steamer, 2,035, Wallace, 3rd 
May,—Hongkong via ports, Mails and Gene- 
ral.—C. P. M. S.S. Co. 

Orestes, British steamer, 1279, Hutchinson, 4th 
May,—Kobe, General.—Butterfield & Swire. 

Bellona, German steamer, 2,037, Haesloop, 5th 
May,—Kobe, General.—Simon, Evers & Co. 

Benalder, British steamer, 1,221, Thompson, 5th 
May,—Kobe, General.—Cornes & Co. 

Breconshire, British steamer, 1,647, Doncaster, 
6th May,—Kobe, General.—Adamson, Bell 
& Co. 

Oo Sydney, American steamer, 3,016, D. E. 

viele, 7th May,—Hongkong, Mails and 
General.—P. M. S.S. Co. 

Verona, British steamer, 1,876, F. Speck, 7th 
May,—Hongkong, vid Kobe and Nagasaki, 
Mails and General.— P. & O. S.N. Co. 

Christian, German brig, 250, Thusen, 7th May, — 
‘Takao, Ballast. —Chinese. 

Yokohama Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,298, Swain, 
gth May,—Shanghai and ports, Mails and 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


Se 


Hiroshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,862, C. 
Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,359, Haswell, 


Batavia, British steamer, 1,661, Auld, gth May, 
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Nye, &th May,—Yokkaichi, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 


8th May,—Kobe, Mails and General._—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 


—Vancouver, B.C., Mails and General.—C. 
P. M.S.S. Co. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Frahm, 
oth May,—Hakodate, Mails and General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Tokai Afaru, Japanese steamer, 634, Fukui, gth 
May,—Yokkaichi, General.—Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha, . 


PASSENGERS. 


ARRIVED, 


Per French steamer Natal, from Hongkong via 
Shanghai and Kobe :—Mr. Ishikawa, Mr. Terao, 
Mr. Koshiba, Mr. Kawashima, Mr. Reynolds, Mr. 
Gros, Major Studer (U.S. Consul), Mr. Chambor, 
Mr. Brancellec, Mr. Bonnet, Mr. Causse, Mr. 
Ewing, Miss Hargreaves, Miss Pearson, Mr. 
Wright, Mr. and Mrs. Forester, three children, 
maid, and amah, Mr. Adet, Mrs. Reiss, Mr. and 
Mrs. Hulton, Mr. Wagner, and Me. Bagallay in 
cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru, from 
Shanghai and ports :—Mr. and Mrs. Suyehiro, Miss 
Matheson, Mr. and Mrs. Bishop and four children, 
Mrs. L. Bradley, Mrs. J. Pratt, Messrs. E. Dela- 
gard, G. F. Rodwell, J. S. Matheson, G. H. 
Stokes, K. Miura, and H, Seki in cabin; Mr. and 
Mrs. Oyama and child, Mrs. Ohachi and two 
children, Messrs. Wm. Winterburn, G. Chegg, S. 
Ishii, LT. Okunishi, S. Tokumaru. ‘T. Mori, T. 
Kawamura, and ‘I. Ikeda in second class; and 58 
passengers in steerage. For San Francisco: Mr. 
B. A. Valantine in cabin. For London: Mr. C. 
S. Sharp in cabin. For Liverpool; Mr. J. W. 
Maclellan in cabin. 


Per American steamer City of Sydney, from San 
Francisco :—Messrs. S. B. Hall, E. K. Beuchley, 


1 Japanese in steerage. 

Per British steamer Batavia, from Hongkong, 
vid Nagasaki and Kobe:—For Vancouver, B.C.: 
Messrs. I. G. Nielsen, G. R. Webber, R. H. Raw- 
linson, and A. Buckmaster in cabin, For London: 
Messrs. I. W. White and J. Matheson in cabin. 
For ‘Toronto: Mr. Jas. Acheson in cabin. For 
Victoria, B.C., 53 Chinese in steerage. 

Per American steamer City of Peking, from 
Hongkong :—Mr. Robt. Wright, Mr. and Mrs, 
Hirst, Mr. A. B. Whyte, Mi. and Mrs. H. Scott 
Boys, Mr. and Mrs. N. J. Ede, Mr. F. H. Arnold, 
Mr. and Mrs. Vacher, Mr. R. de B. Layard, 
Lieut. E. M. Blair, R.N., Dr. and Mrs. Rowell, 
Miss Rowell, Mr. and Mrs. Stevenson. child, and 
European seavant, Miss Doll, Mrs. Tong Hoo, 
and Mr. G. Marshall in cabin; and 1 Indian and 
26 Chinese in steerage. 


Per British steamer Pembrokeshire, from Kobe: 
—For Vancouver, B.C.: Mr. and Mrs. Bunker. 

Per Japanese steamer Nagoya Maru, from Yok- 
kaichi:—2 passengers in cabin and 25 in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Yamashiro: Maru, from 
Hakodate :—45 passengers in sleerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Omi Maru, from Kobe :— 
Mrs. Belogolorry, Misses Belogolorry (2), Rev. 
and Mrs. W. P. Sprague and infant, Miss M. 
Williams, Mrs. O. Smith, Hon. K. Rosenfield 
and servant, Messrs. ‘I. Iwakura, N. Komuro, E. 
M. Cobert, H. D. Sim, A. Keer and servant, 
and J. Lyons in cabin; Mr. ‘T. Nakano in second 
class; and 75 passenger's in steerage. 

DEPARTED, 

Per British steamer Belgic, for San Francisco: 
—Mr. and Mrs. Walsch, Dr. and Mrs. MacLeish, 
four children, and Chinese servant, Hon. J. M. 
Price, Mr. and Mrs. F. Haskell, Mrs. Ede, Captain 
Roze, Captain Calder, R.A., Mrs. J. L. Brower, 
Mrs. J. Simmons, Dr. Goudred, Mrs. J. McGowan, 
Miss Howe, Rev. and Mrs. A. M. Knapp and 
son, Lieut. A. V. Wadham, U.S.N., Miss Koda, 
Miss Ward, Miss Lathrop, Messrs. Yung Wing 
Chung and servant, A. MacClymont, F. J. Lewis, 
M. V. Roque, E. J. Mayne, W. A. Cruickshank, 
Lindgreen, A. Erythropel, G. Revillod, C. Valliet, 
P. R. Forbes, F. Townley, F.S. Goodison, C. E. 
Sharp, Ozuka, W. von Malien, H. Delacamp, S. 
Hunter, C. ‘Tannert, A. C. Holmes, H. B. Lyman, 
Robt. Fletcher, N. C. Dusenberg, Jas. Caines, 
Hl. Lester, and B. A. Valantine in cabin. 

Per British steamer Verona, for Hongkong, vid 
Kobe and Nagasaki:—Miss East, Mr. and Mrs. 
Engelbars, Messrs. C. D. Moss and Colquhoun 
in cabin, and 3 Chinese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Yokohama Afaru, for 
Shanghai and ports:—Dr. J. W. Baker, U.S.N., 
jn cabin; Miss Segawa, Messrs. Hong Ping, 


and S. O. Kellogg in cabin; and 1 Chinese and] 
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Yano, and Kagami in second class; and 58 pas- 
sengers in steerage. 


Per Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, for Kobe :— 
Lord and Lady Dormer and child, Mr. and Mrs. 
Poesnecker and child, Messrs. W. J. Payne, T. S. 


Tyng, G. W. Baldwin, W. Gilchrist, J. J. English, 
and Yang in cabin; Mrs. ‘I. Mori, Mrs. F. Su- 
zuki, Mr. and Mrs. T. Oya, Messrs. M. Morita, 


E. Ueno, and T. Hiyoshi in second class; 40 
passengers in steerage. 

Per British steamer Batavia, for Vancouver, 
B.C.:—Rev. C. S. Eby, Mr. and Mrs. A. Vivanti, 
Mr. M. N. Wyckoff and family, Mr. P. E. Heer- 
mann,’Mr. and Mrs. D. S. Brearley, Mr. N. H. 
Kodama, Mr. and Mrs. C. Halliburton, Mr. and 
Mrs. D. A. Bunker, Messrs. A. W. Cogdon, Geo. 
Wauchope, and W. G. Winterburn in cabin. 
From Kobe: Mr. A. Buckmaster in cabin. From 
Hongkong :—Messrs. F. G. Nielson, J. Matheson, 
G. R. Webber, F. W. White, R. H. Rawlinson, 
and Jas. Acheson in cabin. From Shanghai: Mr. 
and Mrs. J. D. Smith and Mr. G, F. Rodwell in 
cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, for Hako- 
date :—Messrs. R. Suzuki, K. Negishi, M. Maeda, 
and S. Oba in second class. 


CARGOES. 


Per British steamer Verona, for Hongkong, via 
Kobe and Nagasaki :—Silk, for France, 203 bales ; 
for London, 20 bales; total, 223 bales. 

Per Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru, for 
Shanghai and ports :—Treasure, $230,000.00. 

Per British steamer Batavia, for Vancouver, 
B.C.:— 


TEA. 
CHICAGO NKW YORK SAN FRAN- 
AND AND CISCO AND 
CANADA. WEST. . EAST. PACIFIC COAST. TOTAL. 
Hyogo ...... 37 - 25 - 62 
Yokohama... 499 = 1,053 676 502 2,730 
Hongkong ... _ 30 62 88 180 
Total ...... 536 1,083 763 590 2,972 
SILK. 
. NEW YORK. TOTAL. 
Yokohama....ccesccccssceeseeseeeee Lo ceeessevesevesreeeaee 0 
TObal cdcciiecciivendsvivasesarvea, A. Gaseiteavecagenc E 
REPORTS. 


The Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru, Captain 
Swain, reports :—Left Shanghai the 27th April, at 
10.30 a.m.; had light easterly winds and fine wea- 
ther to Nagasaki, where arrived the 2gth, at 2 
a.m. and left at 5 p.m. for Shimonoseki ; at 10.29 
p.m. anchored in thick fog, and weighed anchor the 
goth, at 3 a.m. arrived at Shimonoseki at 12.20 p.m. 
and left at 2 p.m.; had fresh south-easterly winds, 
with heavy rain and thick weather. Arrived at 
Kobe the 1st May, at 3.45 p.m. and left the and, at 
noon; had strong northerly winds and fine wea- 
ther to Ooshima, passed at 1.10 p.m.: thence strong 
westerly winds and fine weather to Rock Island, 
and thence to port fresh variable winds and fine 
weather, Arrived at Yokohama the 3rd May, at 
4.30 p.m. 

The American steamer Cify of Sydney, Captain 
Friele, from San Francisco, reports moderate to 
fresh N.W. and westerly winds throughout the 
passage. Time, 19 days, 6 hours. 

The British steamer Batavia, Captain Auld, 
reports :— Left Hongkong the 27th April; had light 
variable winds and fogs. Arrived at Nagasaki 
the rst May and left the 2nd; had moderate winds 
and clear weather. Arrived at Kobe the 4th and 
left the 6th; had moderate variable winds. Ar- 
rived at Yokohama the 7th May, at 6.50 p.m. 

The American steamer City of Peking, Captain 
Cavalry, reports :—Left Hongkong the 2nd May; 
had light N.E. and easterly winds and fine wea- 
ther throughout the passage. 

The British steamer Pembrokeshire, Captain 
Williams, from Kobe, reports moderate E.S.E. 
winds and fine weather throughout the passage. 

Ihe Japanese steamer Nagoya Maru, Captain 
Carrew, reports:—Left Yokkaichi the 8th May, 
at 5 p.m.3 had light variable winds, with fine clear 
weather throughout the passage. Arrived at 
Yokohama the gth May, at 11.30 a.m. 

The Japanese steamer Omi Maru, Captain 
Swain, reports :—Left Kobe the 8th May, at noon; 
had light south and south-westerly winds and fine 
weather throughout the passage. Arrived at Yo- 
kohama the gth May. 

The Japanese steamer Yamashiro Maru, Captain 
Young, reports :—Left Hakodate the 7th May, at 
4.50 a.m.; had light to moderate northerly winds 
and fine clear weather to Oginohama, where ar- 
rived the 8th, at 4 a.m. and left the same day, at 
11.30 a.m.; had light variable winds and fine 
weather. Passed Inuboye the gth, at 8 a.m. and 
Noshima at 9 a.m. Kannonsaki was passed at 
11 25 am. and Lightship ato.25 p.m.; had light 
south-westerly winds and fine weather. Atrived 
at the company’s buoy at 0.40 p.m. 
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LATEST COMMERCIAL. 
o—__—— 
IMPORTS. 


The improved feeling in the Yarn Market men- 
tioned in our last report still continues. During 
the interval a fair business has been done in 
English spinnings, and holders are now asking 
higher prices, which checks transactions. ‘There 
is accurrent business doing in Bombays at about 
former rates, but quotations are rather irregular. 
There is very little doing in Cotton Piece-Goods, 
the firmness of holders checking business. Wool. 
lens are quiet. 

Yarwns.—Sales for the week are 950 bales 


descriptions down to Hamatsuki have also been 
patronised to a small extent. 

_ Felegraphic intelligence from abroad still con- 
linues to be of a gloomy character, and it is easy 
to understand that consumers will restrict their 
Purchases to actual requirements until they see 
what are the prospects for new crop. From North 
China there is so far no adverse news: from South 
China we learn that the first Canton crop is going 
well and that growers are willing to make forward 
contracts at very low prices. In Japan, it is as 
yet much too early to predict anything with con- 
fidence; Lut the weather is now favourable, and 
the éclosions so far are doing well. 

Supplies of old silk are still very meagre, and 


English and 240 bales Bombays. ___ [the stock list shows a further diminution. As to 
_ Corron Pigece-Goops.—Sales of glbs. Shirt-| quotations we leave them unaltered; merely pre- 
ings are 3,500 pieces and 7 Ibs. ‘T.-Cloths 3,500 mising that sellers show no inclination to raise 
pieces. their pretensions in spite of the small stock, but 


Woo.tens.~-Sales reported are 250 pieces 
Italians and 2,000 piecess Mousseline de Laine. 
COTTON YARNS. 


are willing to sell currently whenever buyers offer 
themselves. 
There have been three shipping opportunities. 


retrteue, American, English, and Canadian mails. The 


Nos, 16/24, Ordinary ......scssussees $30.50 to 31.50 | first named i i a 

Nos. 16/24, Medium ..., + 31.50 to 32.50 bales for ese ee ae oe ee pe 
Nos. 16/24, Good to Best. 32.50 to 33.50 Pusburg-an EN ok OLR: eae & 
Nos. 16/24, Reverse .... 33.00 to 34.00. O. steamer Verona had 223 bales for Marseilles 
Nos. 28/32, Ordinary... 32.50 to 33.50 | and Lyons, while the Batavia, which sailed yester- 
none 28/32, pean ee 34.00 to 35-00 day took 1 bale. " These departures bring the pre- 

os. 28/32, Goud to Best ...... 35.00 to 36.00 } sent Export figures t i i 

Nos. 38/42, Medium to Best + 38.00 to 40.50 Piculs he oe sate ou aa Esai S0i214 
No. 328, T'wo-fold ............ . 37-50 to 38.50 date ir 88 y 51427 piculs Er Same 
No, 42s, ‘I'wo-fold .. 38.50 to 41.50 Uy em Z ‘ 4 
No. 20s, Bombay 28.00 to 29.50 Hanks.—A distinct halt in the demand for this 
No. 16s, Bombay 27.00 to 28.25 | class; and the only transactions have been a few 
Nos. 10/14, Bombay ..... - 23.50 to 25.50 |sample bales, presumably for the States, per 


Belgic. These were reported as follows :—Shiban 
$540, Shimonita $520, Annaka $495, Hachoji $480. 
At closing there is more disposition to buy, and 
several parcels are being taken into godown. 
Filatures.—Chief enquiry has been for Europe 
in sorts costing ‘from $000 to $575. One parcel 
Kaimeisha booked for the States at $625. One 
Jtot of Vechu fine size also reported at the same 
figure. All stock of Kosht (with small exceptions) 


No change to report. Holders continue to raise 
their asking prices in sympathy with higher quo- 
tations at home. Dealers come round, offering 
low rates for autumn arrival which, of course, lead 
to no business as matters now stand, Quotations 
unchanged, but nominal, until some transactions 
make a live market. 


rear rico, 

eet Bae kine ee paigies eee He Pe has now been cleared off, and in that province 
Rasa antl sy laveaiste t idee 2.90 to sro | SMe Progress has already been made in the 
Nailrod, assorted................ 2.90 to 3.00 | rearing of worms for the new récolte. In extra to 
Nailrod, small size 00.0... cece seeteees 3.10 to 3.20 | best grades we note a parcel of Afuroyama at $665 
Iron Plates, assorted 3.30 to 3.60 | and some Hikone at $650. 

epepHee ean 3.0 fe 4:20 Rereels.—Small business, good Yoshu being 
Wire Nails, asoted ee i ise done at $590. Medium are scarce and wanted, 
vn Plates, per how 50018 B36 while sellers will not part with the better grades at 
Pig Iron, No. 3 ...... 1.50 to 1.523 | buyers’ figures. 


Kakeda.—One parcel Cock chop entered at $570. 
Oshu.—A trifling sale in Hamatsuki at $530. 
QUOTATIONS, 


KEROSENE. i: 

Market remains inactive and no fresh sales are 
reported. There have been two arrivals during 
the week :—One steamer (Afonarch) and one sailer 
(Frank Pendleton.) These add materially to our 
stock, and buyers hope for a turn in price ere long, 


Hanks—No. 13 ........ce = 
Hanks—No. 2 (Shinshu 
Hanks—No. 2 (Joshu) .. 
Hanks—No. 24 (Shinshu) 
Hanks—No. 23 (Joshu) 


e $510 to 520 
- §00to510 


QUOTATIONS. 

Chester .....cccccccceecessee see ceee Nom. $2.07} to 2.10 flankezne -24 103 we, 495 to 500 
Comet « Nom. 2.00 to2.05 . Aer 0.3 serves 485 to 490 
Devoe... Nom. 1.97} to 2.024 Hanks—No, 3} 470 to 480 
Russian oo. ieeeeaeene, Nom. 1.95 to 2.00 Filatures—Fxtra ssc 650 to 670 
, UGAR, ; ‘ Filatures—No. 1, 10/13 deniers .... 630 to 640 
SUGAR, Filatures—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers.. 620 to 630 


There has been rather a heavy business in Filatures—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 deniers. 


463 


in small demand. Per contra grades which are 
wanted are not easily found, and are nominally 
held for long figures. 

The Verona, 71h inst., carried 129 bales Kibiso, 
Nosht, etc.—and that has been the only shipment 
of the week. Present export figures are 30,121 
piculs against 26,873 last year and 25,481 piculs 
at same date in 1887. 


re g1a5 to 1324 
-Nom. 115 to 120 
..Nom, 105 to 110 


_ 


1. 120 to 125 


Noshi-ito—joshu, Ordinary .... sereseeee 70tO 75 
Kibiso—Filature, Best selected «Nom, 110 to 120 
Kibiso—Filature, Seconds ......... «Nom. 100 to 105 
Kibiso—Oshu, Good to Best . ae enies _ 

Kibiso—Shinshu, Best........ — 

Kibiso—Shinshu, Seconds .. - 

Kibine yest? Good to Fair.......... 45 to 40 
Kibiso—Joshu, Middling to Common. 35 to 30 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Good ......... csc eee eee ws 400 35 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Medium to Low . ws. 329 to 25 
Kibiso—Neri, Good to Common .... ww. 1§ to 10 
Mawata—Good to Best ........... «. . 180 to 200 


Export Table Waste Silk to roth May, 1889 :— 


Season 1888-89. 1887-88. 1886-87, 
Picuts. Picuns. Picuta, 

Waste Sill... .cceeeeee 27,643 24,048 22,027 
Pierced Cocoons .......... 2,478 2,825 3,454 
Moaewannemen orton leaned 

30,521 26,873 25,481 

Settlementsand Direct 2 "'°"- moucee egos 
Export from 1st ely $ 30,650 594300 a84ce 
Stock, roth May ......... 3,550 3,350 3,650 
Availablesuppliestodate 34,200 33,550 32,050 


Exchange has hardened a little from local causes, 


apparently: and also by reason of a demand for yen 
in Singapore. Present rates are steady:—Lonpon, 
4 
Credits, 3/1$; Documents 3/13; New York, 30 
d/s. U.S.G., $743; 4 m/s. U.S.G., $752; Paris, 
4 m/s., fes. 3.91; 6 m/s. fcs. 3.93. 


m/s. Credits, 3/13; Documents 3/13; 6 m/s. 


Estimated Silk Stock, roth May, 1889 :— 


Raw. PICULS, Waste. PICULS. 
Hanks...........eee | 370 Cocoons Sdvseasdsicaaiede 80 
Filatures 810{ Noshi-ito... + 430 
Re-reels ..... 330] Kibiso ...... + 2,780 
Kakeda ... «. 110! Mawata ... + 120 
OShU ...eeceeeeeereee * 160] Sundries ........c0008. 140 
Taysaam Kinds...... 20 

Total piculs ...... 1,800! ‘Total piculs ...... 3,550 
TEA. 
During the past seven days there has been a 


very active demand, resulting in the disposal of 
13,175 piculs of leaf. Receipts have been 16,105 
piculs, making a total of 19,125 piculs thus 
far, and leaving 3,500 piculs in stock.y Prices 
paid are about the same as those ruling at this 


Takao Brown, resulting in 32,160 piculs being dis-} Kilatures—No. 2, 10/15 deniers .... - §90 to600| time last year, The quality of the leaf both in ap- 
posed of at the following prices t—=5,500 piculs at Kilatures—No, 2, 14/18 deniers 7 - §80 to 590 pearance and cup is per haps a little ** off?’ com- 
$3.70 per picul, 6,000 piculs at $3.88 per picul. 9,800 Roa 3 ie ee iki +» $60 to 57¢| nared with last year’s crop. _ Fine grades arrived 
piculs at $3.90 per picul, 6,360 piculs at $3.974 per Retecle-No. 1, safe eAit6 denies : apes ee on the matket on the 8th inst., and prices are 
picul, 3,000 piculs at $4 per picul, and 3,000 piculs Re-reels—No. 14, 13/26, 14/17 deniers. Pi to 580] firm at the undernoted quotations. Following 
at $4.05 per picul. A small demand for White]  Re-reels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers ..... 560 tos7ofare the Tea shipments since last report :—The 
Refined has moved 3,756 piculs from holders’| Re-reels—No. 3, 14/20 deniers .. 540 to 550] Belgic, which sailed on the 3rd inst., carried 5,980 
hands at prices ranging from $6.55 to $8.87 per apenas he ses teseneancenes 625 | Ibs., for New York and 3,375 Ibs., making a total 
picul. Taiwanfoo has likewise participated in the Kakedas—No. - eee me Hegel of 9,355 Ibs. from Kobe. ‘The same steamer took 
demand, and 5,810 piculs have been purchased at} aiedas—No. 2... ae té js from Yokohama 172,249|bs., divided thus :—94,935 
$3.60perpicul. The condition of theSugar market] Kakedas—No. 24 540 to 550 | Ibs. for New York, 73,876 Ibs. for Chicago, 2,268 
is firm all round, and prices have taken another| Kakedas—No. 3 .. 530 to $35 | Ibs. for Canada, and 1,170 Ibs. for San Francisco. 

Kakedas—No. 34 ... - The steamship Batavia left on the gth instant with 


upward move by about 10 to 15 cents per picul. The 
steamer Gwalior brought up 18,000 piculs, and 
the Hatphong is on the road with another cargo. 


PaR Flour, 


White Refined $6.80 tog.00 
Manila : 4.00 to 4.30 
Taiwanfoo . 3-50 to 3.60 
Pentama.... 3.30 to 3.50 
Namiida.. 3.00 to 3.10 
Cake .......... 3-90 to 4.00 
Brown Takao ssetseceseareeeeseeees 3.90 0 4.05 

*. EXPORTS. 

RAW SILK. 


Our last issue was of the 3rd inst., since which 
date the settlements in this market amount t6é 338 
piculs, divided thus:—Hanks 30 piculs, Filatures 
299 piculs, Re-veels minus 9 piculs, Kakedas 7 
piculs, Oshu 11 piculs. Direct shipments have 
been only 2 bales, making the total export business 
of the week equal to 340 piculs. 

The demand has been somewhat spasmodic ; on 
several days the purchases have reached a respec- 
table figure; on others, rejections have exceeded 
settlements. The principal trade has undoubtedly 
been for European destination, good medium F1- 
latures being freely taken by shippers. All other 


Kakedas—No. 4 
Oshu Sendai—No. 24 ... 
Hamatsuki—No. 1,2 ... 
Hamatsuki—No. 3, 4 


51,667 Ibs. for New York, 80,207 Ibs. for Chicago, 
39,604 Ibs. for Canada, andj 18,252 Ibs. for San 
Francisco: total 182,730 Ibs. from Yokohama. 


* Sod Mimi Bhi, avid eds ckevesess fap ccdavesceaty F rar ae 
Export Raw Silk Tables to roth May, 1889 :— Pte eee ero aet ee aici se be 2 
Season 1888 4g. 1887-88, 1886-84, Choice 29 to 32 
: aes ma. Bares, Choicest ......... «34 to 36 
HUrOpe vcecseccererees 20,3) 10,300 12,120 i testesseteesssessvseseeeeons £37 & upd’s 
America occ cce cece 18,978 19,243 13,298 Eatca Choicest 137 P 
+ Bales 39,344 35,543 25,418 
Potal 0... { pas 39,710 36,214 25,427 EXCHANGE, 
SettlementsandDirect 2 "SU": ricuts, ricuts, Exchange hardened somewhat during the week, 
Tegpork frase Taly } 39,900 37400 -25,450 | and is fairly steady at the close :— 
Stock, roth May ........ 1,800 4,850 + 7,800 ‘Sterling—Bank Bills on demand 3/08 
‘ . ee are. Sane, a Sterling—Bank 4 months’ sight ...... -3/t 
Available supplies to date 41,700 41,950 33,250 Sterling—Private 4 months’ sight ... 3h 


Sterling—Private 6 months’ sight ... 


WASTE SILS, On Paris—Bank sight ..... 


TE. 5I deopteh nde isaaxis 586 
Rather more done in this branch, and settle-| On Paris—Private 6 months? sight <4 3:96 
ments for the week are 95 piculs divided thus:—] On Hongkong—Bank sight ..........0.:000. I /p dis. 
| Noshi 65 piculs, Kibiso 30 piculs. ; On Hongkong—Private 10 days’ sight ...... 1$ °/, dis. 
One or two buyers have at last made up their o Erie ah alee ei 73h 
minds to take In some Noshi—in spite of the On New Vork—Bank Bills on demand... 744 
inferior quality and bad assortment now offering. n New York—Private 3a days’ sight ..... 75t 
The market generally is very dull, and prices are 8r San I'rancisco—Bank Bills on demand. 74$ 


weak for the grades which are in good supply but 
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sta ieai re Pas as te wy 


ae” ATKINSONS «= 
ff ENGLISH PERFUMERY, 


ATKINSON'S CELEBRATED 
EAU DE COLOGNE 


YR} is uncqualled for its strength and delight- 
 fulodour. it far surpasses the numerous 


4 compounds sold under wns same name, ie = = — ; 
i FLORIDA WATER, oa ? | YARROV / S 
Yacriavietactes’ § | SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 


Of all Dealers, and of the Manufacturers—~ 4 
J. & E. ATKINSON, , Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN HOUR. 


, Sere ¢ PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER. 
: Fase, wien: Addreen 20) sp A Stern Wheel-Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 
; 2 MACHINERY CONSTRUCTED FOR BOATS BUILT ABROAD. 
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“* FAIS CE QUE DOIS: ADVIENNE QUE POURRA!”? 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


No notice will be taken of anonymous correspondence. 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the “ JAPAN 
WERKLY MAIL,” must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer, not for publication, butasa 
guarantee of good faith. It is particularly requested that 
all letters on business be addressed to the MANAGER, 
and Cheques be made payableto same; and that literary 
contributions be addressed to the Ep1ToR. 


Saturpay, May 18TH, dae 


YoKOHAMA: 


BIRTH. 
On the 16th May, at No. 9, Bund, Yokohama, Mademe 
FE. BLAnc, of a Son. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS, 


AppITIONAL buildings for the ‘Tokyo Charity 
Hospital are now in course of construction. 


Tue exhibition of the ancient relics at Miidera, 
Otsu, is daily visited by about 1,000 persons. 


Tur opening of the Osaka-Kashiwabara section 
of the Osaka Railway Company took place on 
the 15th instant. 


Ir has been decided by the Authorities that 
5-sen nickel pieces will be put in circulation on 
the 1st October next. 


A MeETING of the Privy Council was held on 
the morning of the roth instant. The Emperor 
proceeded to the Council Chamber at 11.25 a.m., 
retiring at 3.40 p.m. 


Count Okxr, President of the Senate, who has 
been confined for some time to his residence 
on account of illness, has entirely recovered, and 
was able to attend his office on the 13th instant. 


ARRANGEMENTS are now being made by residents 
of Niigata to establish a shipping company, with 
a capital of yex 50,000, to open regular com- 
munication between Niigata and Vladivostock. 


Durine the fire at Yokotemachi, Hirakagori- 
Akita Prefecture, on the 3rd instant, 
thousand houses, including 58 godowns, 3 
temples, 1 police station, 1 post office, and 2 
branches of National Banks were destroyed, 


over a 


one person was burnt to death, another receiving 
serious injuries. The Ad&s/a Shimpo has start- 
ed a fund for the relief of those who lost their 
property by the fire. 


Ir is stated that the Emperor will be graciously 
pleased to confer posthumous rank on Ii Kamon- 
no-kami, the Regent of the Tokugawa Govern- 
ment, who was killed by ronén of the Mito clan 
outside the Sakurada Gate. 


Mr. Narasara, President of the Japan Railway 
Company, who has been for some time in 
Europe aud America, examining various railway 
works there, is expected to arrive at Yokohama 
about the 2oth instant from San Francisco. 


Ir is stated that the tea from the Yenshiu 
district, which has hitherto always been brought 
ta the Yokohama market, will, now the Tokaido 
Railway is open, be taken to Kobe. The Yen- 
shiu crop is about 30,000 axpiowls in an average 
season. 


Instructions have been given by the Kanagawa 
Local Government Office to the Settlement 
Police Station at Yokohama to take special 
precautions with reference to vessels arriving in 
port from Manila, that locality being declared 
infected with cholera. 


Messrs. Sakat Tapazumtand Sakar TapakoTo 
(cadets of the house of the ex-Chief of Himeji), 
and Date Muneatsu (head of a branch house of 
the ex-Chief of Sendai) have been raised to the 
peerage by special order of the Emperor, being 
created Barons. 


Mr. Suiopa Sasuro, Japanese Minister to 
China, who expired at his post in Peking on 
the morning of the r2th inst., has been raised 
from the rank of third grade second class to 
that of third grade first class by special order 
of the Emperor. 


An idea may be formed of the importance of 


|the shipping interest at Osaka from the official 


returns. On the 30th of April there were at 
anchor in Osaka river 44 steamers, 37 sailing 
vessels, 1,369 junks over 50 goku capacity, and 
4,789 junks below that size. 


Resipents of Yokohama have established an 
evening school of architecture at Onoecho San- 
chome, Yokohama. The ceremony of opening 
the institution took place on the 8th instant, 
when addresses were delivered by Messrs. Tsu, 
Director, and Messrs, Katsugawa, Tsukayama, 
and Tanuma. 


Butupines for a charity school at Hommura. 
Azabu, to educate poor children in the district, 
have been completed, and the ceremony of open, 
ing the institution took place on the 13th instant, 
in presence of Mr. Motoda, Superintendent of 
the Section for Scholastic Affairs in the Tokyo 
City Government Office. 


An application was submitted by residents of 
Osaka to the Osaka City Government Office 


on the 8th instant for permission to establish a 


company, to be called the Osaka Electric Tram- 
way Company, having a capital of yen 250,000, 
with the view of laying an electric tramway bet- 
ween the Namba and Umeda Railway Stations. 
The petition was rejected by the Governor. 


Turkves broke into the Nagoya branch of the 
Mitsui Bank early on the morning of the rith 
instant and carried off yen 2,800, killing one of 
the employés of the bank who offered them 
resistance. Four employés of the bank have 
been arrested on suspicion of being connected 
with the robbers. The chief intendant of the 
Togakushi Shrine, at Kuwanamachi, close to 
the bank, has intimated to the police that he 
found notes and coins to the amount of between - 
yen 2,000 and 3,000, on the morning of the 11th 
instant, in the box into which the worshippers 
at the shrine are wont to throw their offerings. 

Accorpin¢ toa report under date the 2sth ult., 
received by the Foreign Office from the Japa- 
nese Consulate in Manila, cholera has been 
raging in that locality for about a month, 
and thirty or forty cases have ended fatally 
every day for the last two weeks, the patients 
being chiefly of the poorer classes. A 
telegram, dated the 4th instant, despatched 
by the Consulate to the Foreign Office, 
states that the following localities have been 
declared by the Spanish Government infected : 
—Manila, Nueva, Ecija, Tarlac, Pampanga, 
Pangasinan, Zambales, Morong, and Tayabas. 


Tue Import market is fairly steady and active, 
and the demand reported a week ago for Yarns 
continued up to the middle of the past week, when 
it subsided, but holders continue firm. There 
is still some demand for Piece-goods, and glb. 
Shirtings have an upward tendency. Woollens 
however, are yet slow of sale, though a move- 
ment in the market was made at the end of the 
week. There is no change in the Metal market, 
Kerosene continues to arrive, and transactions 
reported amount to 10,000 cases. The Tokyo 
market is active and deliveries continue good. 
Business in Sugar has not been extensive, but 
all kinds are firmly held for quotations. There 
is a large quantity floating and close to hand. 
There has been a revival in the Silk trade, mostly 
for Europe, several good lots of Filatures and 
Hanks having passed the scales. If the present 
demand continues the old stock will be cleared 
before any new arrives, and as dealers are 
fairly current there is a probability that very 
little old Silk will be left by the middle 
of next month. Reports from the principal dis- 
tricts are excellent, and those who have recently 
visited Koshu and Shinshu speak highly of the 
prospects of the coming crop. There has not 
been much done’ in Waste Silk, the stock of 
which is, however, getting low, and the selection 
generally poor. The Tea trade is now in full 
swing, and nearly 20,000 piculs of leaf have been 
purchased during the week. Prices fluctuate 
slightly, but on the whole are fairly steady. Ship- 
ments are heavy. Exchange is looking up and 
is steady at the close. 


ENGLISH PERFUMERY, 


$ surpasses all others for its natural fragrance. 
ATKINSON'S CELEBRATED 

EAU DE COLOGNE 
my is unequalled for its strength and delight- 
% fulodour. it far surpasses the numerous 
compounds sold under the same name, 

ATKINSON’S : 
» FLORIDA WATER, 

3 an exceptionally fine perfume for the hand- 
Wa kerchief, distilled from the choicest exotics. 
Of ali Dealers, and of the Manufacturers—~ 
J. & E. ATKINSON, 

24, Old Bond Street, London. 


Trade Mark—A ‘‘ White Rose” on a“ Golden @ 
Lyre,” with Address in full. 
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THE GREATEST WOEDER OF MODERN TIMES, 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


pee suffering from weak or debilitated 

constitutions will discover that by the use 

of this wonderful medicine there is ‘‘ Health 

forall.” The blood is the fountain of life, and its 

purity can be maintained by the use of these Pills 
Sir SAMUEL BAKER, 


52ins. 


"in hiswork entitled ‘‘The Nile Tributaries in 


Abyssinia,” says—‘‘I ordered the dragoman 
Mahomet to inform the Faker that I was a 
Doctor, and I had the best medicines at the 
service of the sick, with advice gratis, In a 
short time I had many applicants, to whom I 
served out a quantity of Holloway’s Pills. These 
are most useful to an explorer, as possessing 
unmistakable purgative properties they create 
an undeniable effect upon the patient, which 
satisfies them of their value.” 
SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 


DOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts 
and ulcerations of all kinds. It acts miracu- 
lously in healing ulcerations, curing skin 
diseases, and in arresting and subduing al] 
inflammations. 
Mr. J. T. COOPER, 

in his account of his extraordinary travels in 
China, published in 1871, says—‘‘I had with 
me a quantity of Holloway’s Ointment. I gave 
some to the people, and nothing could exceed 
their gratitude; and, inconsequence, milk, fowls 
butter, and horse feed poured in upon us,. until 
at last a tea-spoonful of Ointment was worth a 
owl and any quantity of peas, and the demand 
became so great that I was obliged to lock up 
the small remaining “stock.” 

Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors 
throughout the World. 
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YARROW’S 
SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 


Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN HOUR. 


PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER, 
Stern Wheel-Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 
MACHINERY CONSTRUCTED FOR BoaTs BUILT ABROAD. 


YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition. 
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INEST AND  GHEAPEST 
MEAT-FLAVOURING 
STOCK FOR SOUPS, 

MADE DISHES AND SAUCES. 

Invaluable for India as 

an Efficient Tonic in all 
cases of Weakness. 

Keeps good in the hottest 

Climates, and for any 

length of time. 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co., Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England. 


Sold wholesale by COCKING & Co., Yokohama. 


To be had of all Storekeepers and Dealers throughout India. 
Cookery Books Post Free on Application to the 
Company. 


24) The Physician’s Cure 
for Gout, Rheumatic 
Gout and Gravel: the 
Asafest and most gentle 
4 Iiedicine for Infants, 
Children, Delicate Fe- 
males, and the Sick- 
ness of Pregnancy. 
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The Universal Remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, 
Headache, Heartburn, Indigestion, Sour Eructations, 
Bilious Affections. 


Sold by ail Drug 


ASK FOR DINNEFORD'S 


rekeepers. 


N.B. MAGNESIA. 


| SELE-SHINIAE mittee REQUIRED 


A 2 with sponge attached to the cork, Gives an instantaneous , 
brilliant, & elastic polish, which lasts a week wet or dry weather. Mud 
can be washed off and polish remains, Does not injure leather nor 
ysoil clothing. For all kinds of Boots, Shoes and Leather Articles. 
, @ Co, Ltd..Gt. Saffron Hill, London, England. 


KEATING'S INSECT POWDER. 


Buss, FLEAS, MOTHS, BEETLES, and all other Insects, 
., are destroyed by Keatina’s Insecr Powper, which is 
~ uite harmless to Domestic Animals. In exterminating Beetles 
the success of this Powder is extraordinary, and no one need be 
troubled by those pests. It is perfectly clean in application. 
Ask for and take no other than ‘* Keatino’s Powper,”’ as imita- 
tions are noxious, and fail in giving satisfaction, Sold by all 
Chemists, in Tins ani Bottles, May 1, Sins. 
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“ PAIS CE QUE DOIS: ADVIENNE QUE POURRA!”? 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


No notice will be taken of anonymous correspondence. 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the ‘‘ JAPAN 
WeRKLY Mait.,”’ must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer, not for publication, but as a 
guarantee of good faith. It is particularly requested that 
all letters on business be addressed to the MANAGER, 
and Cheques be made payableto same; and that literary 
contributions be addressed to the Epiror. 


Yoxouama: Saturpay, May 18TH, 1889. 


BIRTH. 
On the 16th May, at No. 9, Bund, Yokohama, Madame. 
E. BLaAnc, of a Son. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


ApDITIONAL buildings for the Tokyo Charity 
Hospital are now in course of construction. 


Tue exhibition of the ancient relics at Miidera, 
Otsu, is daily visited by about 1,000 persons. 


Tur opening of the Osaka-Kashiwabara section 
of the Osaka Railway Company took place on 
the 15th instant. 


Ir has been decided by the Authorities that 
5-sen nickel pieces will be put in circulation on 
the 1st October next. 


A mertine of the Privy Council was held on 
the morning of the roth instant. The Emperor 
proceeded to the Council Chamber at 11.25 a.m., 
Teliring at 3.40 p.m. 


Count Oxr, President of the Senate, who has 
been confined for some time to his residence 
on account of illness, has entirely recovered, and 
was able to attend his office on the 13th instant. 


ARRANGEMENTS are now being made by residents 
of Niigata to establish a shipping company, with 
a capital of yes 50,000, to open regular com- 
munication between Niigata and Vladivostock. 


Durine the fire at Yokotemachi, Hirakagori- 
Akita Prefecture, on the 3rd instant, over a 
thousand houses, including 58 godowns, 3 
temples, 1 police station, 1 post office, and 2 
branches of National Banks were destroyed, 


while 30 houses were partially damaged and 
One person was burnt to death, another receiving 
serious injuries. The A&s/a Shimpo has start- 
ed a fund for the relief of those who lost’ their 
property by the fire. 


It is stated that the Emperor will be graciously 
pleased to confer posthumous rank on Ii Kamon- 
no-kami, the Regent of the Tokugawa Govern- 
ment, who was killed by ronén of the Mito clan 
outside the Sakurada Gate. 


Mr. Naraara, President of the Japan Railway 
Company, who has been for some time in 
Europe aud America, examining various railway 
works there, is expected to arrive at Yokohama 
about the 2oth instant from San Francisco. 


Ir is stated that the tea from the Yenshiu 
district, which has hitherto always been brought 
ta the Yokohama market, will, now the Tokaido 
Railway is open, be taken to Kobe. The Yen- 
shiu crop is about 30,000 apical in an average 
season. 


Instructions have been given by the Kanagawa 
Local Government Office to the Settlement 
Police Station at Yokohama to take special 
precautions with reference to vessels arriving in 
port from Manila, that locality being declared 
infected with cholera. 


Messrs. Sakat Tapazumtand Saxar TapaKkoTo 
(cadets of the house of the ex-Chief of Himeji), 
and Date Muneatsu (head of a branch house of 
the ex-Chief of Sendai) have been raised to the 
peerage by special order of the Emperor, being 
created Barons. 


Mr. Suiopa Sasuro, Japanese Minister to 
China, who expired at his post in Peking on 
the morning of the 12th inst., has been raised 
from the rank of third grade second class to 
that of third grade first class by special order 
of the Emperor. 


Aw idea may be formed of the importance of 


|the shipping interest at Osaka from the official 


returns. On the 30th of April there were at 
anchor in Osaka river 44 steamers, 37 sailing 
vessels, 1,369 junks over 50 foku capacity, and 
4,789 junks below that size. 


Resipents of Yokohama have established an 
evening school of architecture at Onoecho San- 
chome, Yokohama. The ceremony of opening 
the institution took place on the 8th instant, 
when addresses were delivered by Messrs. Tsu, 
Director, and Messrs. Katsugawa, Tsukayama, 
and Tanuma. 


Buitpincs for a charity school at Hommura. 
Azabu, to educate poor children in the district, 
have been completed, and the ceremony of open, 
ing the institution took place on the 13th instant, 
in presence of Mr. Motoda, Superintendent of 
the Section for Scholastic Affairs in the Tokyo 
City Government Office. 


An application was submitted by residents of 
Osaka to the Osaka City Government Office 
on the 8th instant for permission to establish a 


. 


company, to be called the Osaka Electric Tram- 
way Company, having a capital of yen 250,000, 
with the view of laying an electric tramway bet- 
ween the Namba and Umeda Railway Stations. 
The petition was rejected by the Governor. 


Tuikves broke into the Nagoya branch of the 
Mitsui Bank early on the morning of the rith 
instant and carried off yen 2,800, killing one of 
the employés of the bank who offered them 
resistance. Four employés of the bank have 
been arrested on suspicion of being connected 
with the robbers. The chief intendant of the 
Togakushi Shrine, at Kuwanamachi, close to 
the bank, has intimated to the police that be 
found notes and coins to the amount of between 
yen 2,000 and 3,000, on the morning of the 11th 
instant, in the box into which the worshippers 
at the shrine are wont to throw their offerings. 

Accorpine¢ toa report under date the 25th ult., 
received by the Foreign Office from the Japa- 
nese Consulate in Manila, cholera has been 
raging in that locality for about a month, 
and thirty or forty cases have ended fatally 
every day for the last two weeks, the patients 
being chiefly of the poorer classes. A 
telegram, dated the 4th instant, despatched 
by the Consulate to the Foreign Office, 
states that the following localities have been 
declared by the Spanish Government infected : 
—Manila, Nueva, Ecija, Tarlac, Pampanga, 
Pangasinan, Zambales, Morong, and Tayabas. 


Tue Import market is fairly steady and active, 
and the demand reported a week ago for Yarns 
continued up to the middle of the past week, when 
it subsided, but holders continue firm. There 
is still some demand for Piece-goods, and glb. 
Shirtings have an upward tendency. Woollens 
however, are yet slow of sale, though a move- 
ment in the market was made at the end of the 
week. There is no change in the Metal market. 
Kerosene continues to arrive, and transactions 
reported amount to 10,000 cases. The Tokyo 
market is active and deliveries continue good, 

Business in Sugar has not been extensive, but 
all kinds are firmly held for quotations. There 
is a large quantity floating and close to hand. 
There has been a revival in the Silk trade, mostly 
for Europe, several good lots of Filatures and 
Hanks having passed the scales. If the present 
demand continues the old stock will be cleared 
before any new arrives, and as dealers are 
fairly current there is a probability that very 
little old Silk will be left by the middle 
of next month. Reports from the principal dis- 
tricts are excellent, and those who have recently 
visited Koshu and Shinshu speak highly of the 
prospects of the coming crop. There has not 
been much done’ in Waste Silk, the stock of 
which is, however, getting low, and the selection 
generally poor. The Tea trade is now in full 
swing, and nearly 20,000 piculs of leaf have been 
purchased during the week. Prices fluctuate 
slightly, but on the whole are fairly steady. Ship- 
ments are heavy. Exchange is looking up and 
is steady at the close. 
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NOTES. 


Tur Zokyo Shimpo, writing on the prospects of 
Treaty Revision, has the following :—English- 
men are ever solicitous in promoting the in- 
terests of their own country, but slow to inter- 
fere in the affairs of others—their policy indeed 
being declared as one of political non-inter- 
ference. England possesses a party Cabinet; 
nevertheless some of her most distinguished 
statesmen . have advocated that the Foreign 
Secretary should be a permanent official and 
that her foreign policy should be uninfluenced 
by party feeling. But though asa_ nation they 
present to observers an aspect of impartiality, 
Englishmen have a tendency to construe the 
most-favoured-nation clause in harmony with 
their own selfish ends; to join with others in 
over-awing a weak country with their combined 
strength, and to take part in any measure which 
seems to serve their own interests. When 
we know the action of Sir Francis Plunkett in 
regard to the Treaty Revision Conference we feel 
grateful to him ‘for his kind attitude towards 
Japan and for his absence of prejudice or lean- 
ing towards the side of English merchants, and 
we cannot but regret that he was compelled by 
the inflexible policy of his Government to ask 
for instructions at almost every step, and that 
his actions only served in these circumstances 
to invite censure as indecisive and ‘lukewarm. 
This lofty and unbending air of the British Go- 
vernment pleases us much—this policy which, 
backed by such prosperous commercial centres as 
Manchester and Birmingham, will not deign to 
yield either in commerce or diplomacy. We 
do not of course suggest that imitation of the 
British Government's attitude would be advisable 
under all circumstances, but we admire and 
should like to adopt that fine conservative policy 
which is first and always for the interests of one’s 
own country. We are not of those who simply 
on the consequences of his policy defend the 
lenient course that Count Inouye pursued. The 
feelings that influenced the Count in regard to 
‘Treaty Revision may be gathered from the fact 
that even the loss of popular confidence did not 
dishearten him. When at length the Conference 
_was postponed indefinitely, he sadly declared 
that the accomplishment of revision would be a 
most difficult work unless the Treaty Powers 
were compelled to ask for it. We say let them 
be compelled to ask. The Count was un- 
doubtedly fully aware of the advantages of ‘a 
rigorous policy, but he probably decided to try 
a moderate course with the hope of concluding 
negotiations with half a score of Powers at first 
rather than risk forfeiture of the good will of fo- 
reigners generally, the formation of a hostile 
combination of the Powers, and possibly a blank 
refusal to enter into conference atall. Assoonas 
it became apparent that, no matter how hard he 
tried to win the favour of the Foreign Powers, 
their claims could not be satisfied except by bend- 
ing the rights of the Japanese nation to their in- 
terests, he found himself compelled to interrupt 
the negotiations. Every one who is familiar 
with the conditions of that time will recognise 
that this suspension of the conference was de- 
signed to mark the abandonment of the policy 
of moderation that had hitherto been pursued. 
and the adoption of another course. In the 
spirit of Count Inouye’s statesmanship there 
is nothing to be regretted. Under the régime 
of the present Minister the policy which 


had already manifested itself in connection 
with the interruption of the conference be- 
came more plainly apparent. Of the treaty 
Powers those that are frank enough to discern 
the difference between justice and injustice and 
enlightened enough to perceive that their own 
interests cannot be injured by revising the 
treaties, have already been convinced of the 
necessity for revision; and foremost among these 
has been the United States of America, which at 
this conjuncture, as at the outset of our relations 
with foreign countries, has treated Japan with 
kindness. Indeed, a treaty was concluded with 
the United States some time ago, though its 
effect was marred by a provision of a most- 
favoured-nation-clause nature. If this clause 
were only dispensed with, revision would in 
respect of the United States be easy. But the 
case is different with regard to Great Britain, 
Germany, and others, which must be dealt 
with, if the end in view is to be gained, by 
the whole united effort of the nation. Owing 
to the secrecy which attends diplomatic matters 
the public at large, ignorant of the actual state 
of affairs, are apt to become restless, with some 
such result as when Count Inouye was accused 
of having betrayed the national interests. If the 
Government, and especially the Minister who is 
entrusted with the carrying out of such a difficult 
task, possess the popular confidence then the 
whole nation should unreservedly support the 
policy which is resolved upon by its representa- 
tives. We cannot but think that Count Inouye 
had a decided and substantial policy in shape 
when he approached negotiations ; and that the 
failure of the conference was all but anticipated, 
and formed a link in the chain of his scheme. 
But unfortunately his share of public confidence 
was not large enough, and he was not per- 
milted to carry out his plans. Both his 
temporary successor and the Minister who now 
holds the portfolio of Foreign Affairs were in 
more advantageous positions in the last men- 
tioned respect. If Count Okuma is able to 
bring about treaty revision, by means of a policy 
similar to that which we have supposed Count 
Inouye to be guided by, then though more 
thoughtless people will award the whole credit 
to the present Minister, the thinking classes will 
not be slow to recognise the important share 
which the late holder of the office took in the 
work. At the present moment it is absolutely 
essential that no such contingency should take 
place as in the case of Count Inouye. If the 
Government and the present Minister are fully 
trusted by the people—as we suppose they are, 
judging from the absence of complaints —then 
the nation should support them to the fullest 
extent, irrespective of party or other differences. 


Count IraGak1 is on his way to the capital, and 
his expected arrival! has rendered him once 
more a principal topic of conversation. Various 
rumours are afloat. Some say that the Count’s 
visit is connected with the general meeting of 
the Daido Danketsu, now shortly to be held. 
Others assert that the resuscitation of the 
defunct Féyu-fo is the object of his coming. 
But people who enjoy the credit of being well 
informed attach no credit to these rumours, and 
are inclined to believe that the Count comes 
with the intention of joining his former col- 
leagues inthe Government. Different posts are 
spoken of in connection with his name; the 
Presidency of the Senate, the Ministry of 
Home Affairs, and the portfolio of War are 


all mentioned by different groups of gossips. 
The Vomiuri Shimbun, which is steadily 


increasing in importance as an organ of 
independent political opinion, advises the 
Count to enter the Government. ‘It is 


now an open secret,” says our contemporary, 
“that Count Itagaki has no disposition to con- 
tinue in the Opposition. When he persuaded 
Count Goto to enter the Cabinet, it was 
rumoured that he announced to Governor 
Tokité his intention of doing the same himself. 
* #* * * Since, then, he has no disposition 
to oppose the Government, his best policy is 
to join it.” The Vomiéuri goes on to advise 
the Count to be content with the Presidency of 
the Senate, by way of prelude to the Presidency 
of the House of Peers when Parliament comes 
into existence. ‘‘Even a born statesman,” it 
continues, ‘ would find it extremely difficult to 
suddenly take up a position of such importance 
as the Home or War Office, and Count Itagaki 
is no born statesman. The Presidency of the 
House of Peers would be the most honourable 
position which a champion of popular rights 
like Count Itagaki could occupy without doing 
violence to his convictions. A pioneer of in- 
dividual rights and the freedom of the subject, 
as well as the leader of the defunct Liberal 
Party can find no safer or more becoming post 
than the woolsack "—in which finale the Yomr- 
urt Shimbun suffers its sarcastic vein to 
crop out. 


Tue marvellous scientific and mechanical pro- 
gress of the world during the past fifty years has 
been nowhere less marked than in the direction 
of artillery improvements. It is true that we no 
longer use powder of which a great part remains, 
unconsumed, in the gun. It is true that we no 
longer trust chance to decide on what part of 
the bore a shot shall impinge at the moment of 
commencing its flight and in what direction it 
shall consequently be deflected. It is true, also, 
that we use cannon of enormous size, mani- 
pulating them easily by the aid of hydraulic 
gear and making them ascend to deliver their 
discharge and descend to receive it. But, after 
all, we are still working with the old-time 
agents and have not succeeded in utilizing any 
of the enormously powerful substitutes for gun- 
powder that science seems to suggest. The 
American dynamite gun appears to herald the 
advent of anewera. Three of these guns are 
now mounted on a ship aptly named the 
Vesuvius. She steams 223 miles an hour and 
can fire eighteen shells in six minutes. Each 
shell contains five hundred pounds of gelatine 
and dynamite, so that, in sum, 424 tons of dyna- 
mite are hurled at the enemy in six minutes. 
The agent of propulsion is air stored in a 
reservoir and admitted to the gun at a pressure 
of 1,000 Ibs. per square inch. The gun is fired 
at a constant elevation of 18°, and in order to 
alter the range the amount of air admitted has 
to be varied. This is the great difficulty. The 
valve admitting the air has to work so perfectly 
that the pressure on the shell may be diminished 
from a force capable of driving it several miles 
to a force just sufficient to drop it within a few 
yards of the muzzle. It is said that the problem 
has been satisfactorily solved, but the verdict of 
the U.S. Naval Authorities has not yet been 
published. What is certain is that if one of 
these shells containing five hundred pounds of 
dynamite happens to hita ship, it will be all over 
with her. Artillerists, however, will remember 
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the old smooth-bore mortars with which the 
range was regulated by varying the charge of 
powder. The practice made with these pieces 
under the most favourable circumstances was a 
burlesque, and it remains to be seen whether a 
charge of air introduced: into a gun by a me- 
chanical contrivance can be controlled more ex- 
actly than a charge of powder weighed in scales. 


Tus New York Herald is Mr. Jay Gould's 
bitterest and most implacable enemy. It never 
loses an opportunity to “ go for him bald-head- 
ed.” Here is the leading American journal's 
latest allusion to the millionaire’s doings :— 
“That insidious ill which, according to reports 
of some weeks ago, had set out to seize upon 
the vitals of Jay Gould has, from all appear- 
ances, defaulted its task. Possibly that insi- 
dious ill failed to find any vitals to work upon, 
or else those that it did encounter «vere of such 
tough and crustaceous consistency as to dis- 
courage any but the most determined and des- 
perate disease. At any rate it has plainly with- 
drawn from the unequal contest and left the 
‘Wizard’ fresh and frisky as a maid still wet 
with the waters of Ponce de Leon. Gould’s 
work during the past week in Wall-street was 
hardly that of a sick man. There was no touch 
of chronic lumbago in Missouri Pacific’s spurt ; 
no neuralgic twitch in Atchison’s steady canter ; 
no sign of sluggish kidneys in Burlington’s bulge. 
If Gould played half the part in the sennight's 
speculation that gossip assigned to him, he is still 
in dangerously good health, and may snap his 
fingers for years to come at anything from dia- 
betes to a subway explosion. They said down 
in the city that not for half a decade had ‘the 
Wizard’ displayed such lively interest in the 
Street’s affairs. They saw or seemed to see the 
traces of his claws in every scratch upon the 
list. The gleam of his cunning little eyes shot 
from behind every veiled manceuvre. Not a 
wisp of wind blew through the street that toyed 
not in passing with his whiskers. He dominated 
the scene with the unconscious eminence of a 
yellow dog at a funeral.” 


Ir the vernacular press showed timidity at first in 
the anonymity of its utterances about the sup- 
posed bribery of members of the Tokyo City 
Assembly, it has gone to the other extreme now. 
The Keizat Zasshi, as we stated in our last 
issue, has named: the three suspected members, 
and the Osaka Shinonome Shiméun, flying at 
higher game, has declared that Baron Takasaki, 
Governor of Tokyo, and his Secretary, Mr. 
Ginbayashi, are among the recipients of bribes. 
The ‘same paper has also given detailed lists 
showing the exact amount supposed’ to have 
been paid to each member of the Assembly. 
The Governor and his Secretary have instituted 
legal proceedings against the Osaka Shimbun 
and .it seems probable’ that the rash journal 
will have to pay for its temerity. Evidently 
there is danger that great injustice may be done 
in such a crisis by designing or careless news- 
papers which think more of achieving notoriety 
than of obeying strict veracity. Meanwhile the 
Assembly itself appears to be perplexed. 
Rumour says that some tolerably conclusive 
evidence was procured by the Committee of 
Investigation, its gist being that a large 
sum had actually’ been paid away in the 
form of bribes by the principal brothel- 
keepers of the Yoshiwara and Susaki. We 
read in the Michi Nichi Shimbun that the 
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Committee met on the 8th instant, and con- 
sidered the testimony obtained. Some mem- 
bers, however, raised objection to its being taken 
as proof and advocated the advisability of 
merely admonishing the offenders, while others 
were in favour of the most thorough measures. 
The meeting is said to have adjourned without 
coming to any decision. The Hoch? Shimbun, 
in a leading article, suggests that the best course 
open to the Committee is to advise the impli- 
cated members to institute legal proceedings as 
the only really conclusive way of settling the 
matter. Atthe same time the journals by which 
the charge was originally preferred are recom- 
mended to stand their ground firmly, since the 
law exonerates them if it appears that they have 
acted in the interests of the public. The manner 
of treating this case, the Hoch? says, will surely 
be taken as a precedent, so the Tokyé Assembly 
cannot be too circumspect. 


REFERRING to our recent remarks on the sub- 
ject of the roads about Hakone, a correspondent 
calls attention to the fact that the people of the 
district deserve the highest praise for having 
made the road between Yumoto and Miyanoshita 
and thence on to Kiga at their own expense and 
initiative. Persons in a position to contribute 
to such a work are not numerous, and it was a 
matter of no small difficulty for them to raise 
the necessary funds. They did it mainly by 
the efforts of the hotel-keepers of Fuji-ya and 
Naraya, who consented to pay a heavy sum out 
of their own pockets; apparently an act of 
doubtful economy, inasmuch as there then 
seemed no chance of the Government's allow- 
ing a toll to be levied. Indeed, the action of 
the Authorities in this matter is open to grave 
criticism. It can be said of them, seemingly 
with justice, that while in deference to private 
interests they construct roads through deserts 
like the Usuinohara, they refuse to contribute 
anything towards facilitating traffic in a district 
so important and so much frequented as the 
Seven Hot Springs of Hakone. That the road 
is badly, nay miserably, built there can be no 
second opinion, but allowances have to be made 
for the proverbial difficulty of getting country 
folks to look beyond the immediately visible 
horizon of their own pecuniary interests. Mr. 
Yamaguchi, the owner of the Fujiya Hotel, 
has exhibited throughout a spirit of really far- 
seeing enterprise, and the fact that his associates 
are not equally enlightened, only enhances the 
debt of gratitude owed to him by foreigners 
visiting Miyanoshita, for without his zeal and 
munificent courage access to that favourite re- 
sort would be very different from what it is at 
present. The Naraya folks only followed suit, 
and that at a considerable distance. 


WE read in the ¥7/7 Shimpo that the treaty be- 
tween Japan and Mexico has been ratified, and 
that nothing now remains but to exchange: the 
ratifications, which part of the precedure will be 
accomplished very soon. Our readers are 
doubtless aware that the treaty is on entirely new 
lines ; that the high contracting parties occupy 
postions of perfect equality towards each other; 
that the extraterritorial provisions of Japan's 


covenants with other Western States disappear | 


altogether, and that with them disappear also 
the restriction imposed by these covenants upon 
foreign trade, travel, and residence in the empire. 
In a word Mexicans acquire, under the treaty, the 
privileges of living where they please, going where 
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they please, trading where they please, owning 
real property where they please, and entering 
into commercial partnership with whomsoever 
they please, throughout the length and breadth 
of Japanese territory, being, however, in their 
turn, subject everywhere in Japan to Japanese 
jurisdiction, Of course if we consider this event 
with regard to the magnitude of Mexico's pre- 
sent commercial interests in Japan, no very 
striking importance attaches to it. So far as we 
know, there is but one Mexican citizen now 
residing in this empire, and the enjoyment bya 
solitary individual of privileges from which all 
the rest of us are excluded, will not excite 
very strong feelings of envy. Ere long Mexico 
may, indeed, be more numerously represented, 
but for the moment what concerns us is the 
principle involved rather than its practical ap- 
plication. The unconditional rendering of the 
most-favoured-nation clause has now been 
ruled out of existence. Japan has planted her 
foot firmly on the neck of the monstrous 
pretence, never indeed more than a tentative 
theory, that the Treaties deprive her of the 
fundamental right of individuals and States 
alike not to part with what belongs to them un- 
less they receive a satisfactory equivalent. Japan 
will not extend to the subjects or citizens of - 
other countries the privileges now accorded to 
Mexico unless they also accept the conditions 
attached to the enjoyment of those privileges. 
One scintilla of practical resolution has wonder- 
ful power to dispel mists of unsound theory. 


Tue Choya Shimbun gives currency.to a ru- 
mour that the authorities of the Imperial Uni- 
versity, with the view of escaping from the 
interference of the Imperial Diet, intend to 
decline the annual grant of yen 300,000 from 
the Treasury, and to make up this sum from 
another quarter. The fact, however, according 
to the Choya, is that the object aimed at is 


nothing more or less than the placing of the 


University affairs on an entirely independent 
basis. Much inconvenience has already re- 
sulted from changes in the Ministry of Educa- 
tion, and this may fairly be expected to increase 
when the Diet is opened, so that the institution 
will unavoidably be greatly hampered in its 
work. ‘The proposal is opposed on the ground 
that while in other countries the section for 
education deals almost purely with elementary 
schools, in Japan this is largely left to local 
control, and the University and higher schools fall 
under the supervision of the department. If the 
University is to be removed from the control of 
the Minister the whole system of education in 
this country will have to be remodelled. 
General feeling, according to our contemporary, 
is against the change desired by the University 
authorities. 


Haxopate was en fé/e on the 7th instant, when 
the annual massurf, known to foreigners as 
the “ Hill Holiday,’ was held. As usual, the 
Hakodate hills were gaily decorated with flags 
and streamers, and covered with shows and re- 
freshment stalls. Thousands of people from 
the town and the surrounding country swarmed 
over the hills, decked in their holiday attire and 
on pleasure bent. The crowds present seemed 
to enjoy the delightful weather, and the term 
brilliant does not half convey an idea of the 
warm sun, the bright blue sky, the clear at- 
mosphere, and the gay and varied costumes of 
the children and young girls, who of course 
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NOTES. 


Tue Tokyo Shimpo, writing on the progpects of 
Treaty Revision, has the following :—English- 
men are ever solicitous in promoting the in- 
terests of their own country, but slow to inter- 
fere in the affairs of others—their policy indeed 
being declared as one of political non-inter- 
ference. England possesses a party Cabinet; 
nevertheless some of her most distinguished 
statesmen . have advocated that the Foreign 
Secretary should be a permanent official and 
that her foreign policy should be uninfluenced 
by party feeling. But though asa nation they 
present to observers an aspect of impartiality, 
Englishmen have a tendency to construe the 
most-favoured-nation clause in harmony with 
their own selfish ends; to join with others in 
over-awing a weak country with their combined 
strength, and to take part in any measure which 
seems to serve their own interests. When 
we know the action of Sir Francis Plunkett in 
regard to the Treaty Revision Conference we feel 
grateful to him ‘for his kind attitude towards 
Japan and for his absence of prejudice or lean- 
ing towards the side of English merchants, and 
we cannot but regret that he was compelled by 
the inflexible policy of his Government to ask 
for instructions at almost every step, and that 
his actions only served in these circumstances 
to invite censure as indecisive and ‘lukewarm. 
This lofty and unbending air of the British Go- 
vernment pleases us much—this policy which, 
backed by such prosperous commercial centres as 
Manchester and Birmingham, will not deign to 
yield either in commerce or diplomacy. We 
do not of course suggest that imitation of the 
British Government's attitude would be advisable 
under all circumstances, but we admire and 
should like to adopt that fine conservative policy 
which is first and always for the interests of one’s 
own country. We are not of those who simply 
on the consequences of his policy defend the 
lenient course that Count Inouye pursued. The 
feelings that influenced the Count in regard to 
‘Treaty Revision may be gathered from the fact 
that even the loss of popular confidence did not 
dishearten him. When at length the Conference 
_was postponed indefinitely, he sadly declared 
that the accomplishment of revision would be a 
most difficult work unless the Treaty Powers 
were compelled to ask for it. We say let them 
be compelled to ask. The Count was un- 
doubtedly fully aware of the advantages of ‘a 
rigorous policy, but he probably decided to try 
a moderate course with the hope of concluding 
negotiations with half a score of Powers at first 
rather than risk forfeiture of the good will of fo- 
reigners generally, the formation of a hostile 
combination of the Powers, and possibly a blank 
refusal to enter into conference atall. Assoonas 
it became apparent that, no matter how hard he 
tried to win the favour of the Foreign Powers, 
their claims could not be satisfied except by bend- 
ing the rights of the Japanese nation to their in- 
terests, he found himself compelled to interrupt 
the negotiations. Every one who is familiar 
with the conditions of that time will recognise 
that this suspension of the conference was de- 
signed to mark the abandonment of the policy 
of moderation that had hitherto been pursued, 
and the adoption of another course. In the 
spirit of Count Inouye’s statesmanship there 
is nothing to be regretted. Under the régime 
of the present Minister the policy which 
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had already manifested itself in connection 
with the interruption of the conference be- 
came more plainly apparent. Of the treaty 
Powers those that are frank enough to discern 
the difference between justice and injustice and 
enlightened enough to perceive that their own 
interests cannot be injured by revising the 
treaties, have already been convinced of the 
necessity for revision; and foremost among these 
has been the United States of America, which at 
this conjuncture, as at the outset of our relations 
with foreign countries, has treated Japan with 
kindness. Indeed, a treaty was concluded with 
the United States some time ago, though its 
effect was marred by a provision of a most- 
favoured-nation-clause nature. If this clause 
were only dispensed with, revision would in 
respect of the United States be easy. But the 
case is different with regard to Great Britain, 
Germany, and others, which must be dealt 
with, if the end in view is to be gained, by 
the whole united effort of the nation. Owing 
to the secrecy which attends diplomatic matters 
the public at large, ignorant of the actual state 
of affairs, are apt to become restless, with some 
such result as when Count Inouye was accused 
of having betrayed the national interests. If the 
Government, and especially the Minister who is 


entrusted with the carrying out of sucha difficult 


task, possess the popular confidence then the 
whole nation should unreservedly support the 
policy which is resolved upon by its representa- 
tives. We cannot but think that Count Inouye 
had a decided and substantial policy in shape 
when he approached negotiations ; and that the 
failure of the conference was all but anticipated, 
and formed a link in the chain of his scheme. 
But unfortunately his share of public confidence 
was not large enough, and he was not per- 
milted to carry out his plans. Both his 
temporary successor and the Minister who now 
holds the portfolio of Foreign Affairs were in 
more advantageous positions in the last men- 
tioned respect. If Count Okuma is able to 
bring about treaty revision, by means of a policy 
similar to that which we have supposed Count 
Inouye to be guided by, then though more 
thoughtless people will award the whole credit 
to the present Minister, the thinking classes will 
not be slow to recognise the important share 
which the late holder of the office took in the 
work. At the present moment it is absolutely 
essential that no such contingency should take 
place as in the case of Count Inouye. If the 
Government and the present Minister are fully 
trusted by the people—as we suppose they are, 
judging from the absence of complaints —then 
the nation should support them to the fullest 
extent, irrespective of parly or other differences. 


Count Iracakt is on his way to the capital, and 
his expected arrival! has rendered him once 
more a principal topic of conversation. Various 
rumours are afloat. Some say that the Count’s 
visit is connected with the general meeting of 
the Daido Danketsu, now shortly to be held. 
Others assert that the resuscitation of the 
defunct Fiyu-to is the object of his coming. 
But people who enjoy the credit of being well 
informed attach no credit to these rumours, and 
are inclined to believe that the Count comes 
with the intention of joining his former col- 
leagues inthe Government. Different posts are 
spoken of in connection with his name; the 
Presidency of the Sena‘e, the Ministry of 
Home Affairs, and the portfolio of War are 
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all mentioned by different groups of gossips. 
The VPomiuri Shimbun, which is steadily 
increasing in importance as an organ of 
independent political opinion, advises the 
Count to enter the Government. “It is 
now an open Secret,” says our contemporary, 
“that Count Itagaki has no disposition to con- 
tinue in the Opposition. When he persuaded 
Count Goto to enter the Cabinet, it was 
rumoured that he announced to Governor 
Tokité his intention of doing the same himself. 
* %* * * Since, then, he has no disposition 
to oppose the Government, his best policy is 
to join it.” The Vomiéurt goes on to advise 
the Count to be content with the Presidency of 
the Senate, by way of prelude to the Presidency 
of the House of Peers when Parliament comes 
into existence. ‘‘Even a born statesman,” it 
continues, ‘“ would find it extremely difficult to 
suddenly take up a position of such importance 
as the Home or War Office, and Count Itagaki 
is no born statesman. The Presidency of the 
House of Peers would be the most honourable 
position which a champion of popular rights 
like Count Itagaki could occupy without doing 
violence to his convictions. A pioneer of in- 
dividual rights and the freedom of the subject, 
as well as the leader of the defunct Liberal 
Party can find no safer or more becoming post 
than the woolsack "—in which finale the Yom- 
urt Shimbun suffers its sarcastic vein to 
crop out. 


Tue marvellous scientific and mechanical pro- 
gress of the world during the past fifty years has 
been nowhere less marked than in the direction 
of artillery improvements. It is true that we no 
longer use powder of which a great part remains, 
unconsumed, in the gun. It is true that we no 
longer trust chance to decide on what part of 
the bore a shot shall impinge at the moment of 
commencing its flight and in what direction it 
shall consequently be deflected. It is true, also, 
that we use cannon of enormous size, mani- 
pulating them easily by the aid of hydraulic 
gear and making them ascend to deliver their 
discharge and descend to receive it. But, after 
all, we are still working with the old-time 
agents and have not succeeded in utilizing any 
of the enormously powerful substitutes for gun- 
powder that science seems to suggest. The 
American dynamite gun appears to herald the 
advent of anewera. Three of these guns are 
now mounted on a ship aptly named the 
Vesuvius. She steams 223 miles an hour and 
can fire eighteen shells in six minutes. Each 
shell contains five hundred pounds of gelatine 
and dynamite, so that, in sum, 44 tons of dyna- 
mite are hurled at the enemy in six minutes. 
The agent of propulsion is air stored in a 
reservoir and admitted to the gun at a pressure 
of 1,000 Ibs. per square inch. The gun is fired 
at a constant elevation of 18°, and in order to 
alter the range the amount of air admitted has 
to he varied. This is the great difficulty. The 
valve admitting the air has to work so perfectly 
that the pressure on the shell may be diminished 
from a force capable of driving it several miles 
to a force just sufficient to drop it within a few 
yards of the muzzle. It is said that the problem 
has been satisfactorily solved, but the verdict of 
the U.S. Naval Authorities has not yet been 
published. What is certain is that if one of 
these shells containing five hundred pounds of 
dynamite happens to hita ship, it will be all over 
with her, Artillerists, however, will remember 
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the old smooth-bore mortars with which the 
range was regulated by varying the charge of 
powder. The practice made with these pieces 
under the most favourable circumstances was a 
burlesque, and it remains to be seen whether a 
charge of air introduced: into a gun by a me- 
chanical contrivance can be controlled more ex- 
actly than a charge of powder weighed in scales. 


Tus Mew York Herald is Mr. Jay Gould's 
bitterest and most implacable enemy. It never 
loses an opportunity to “go for him bald-head- 
ed.” Here is the leading American journal's 
latest allusion to the millionaire’s doings :— 
‘That insidious ill which, according to reports 
of some weeks ago, had set out to seize upon 
the vitals of Jay Gould has, from all appear- 
ances, defaulted its task. Possibly that insi- 
dious ill failed to find any vitals to work upon, 
or else those that it did encounter avere of such 
tough and crustaceous consistency as to dis- 
courage any but the most determined and des- 
perate disease. At any rate it has plainly with- 
drawn from the unequal contest and left the 
‘Wizard’ fresh and frisky as a maid still wet 
with the waters of Ponce de Leon. Gould’s 
work during the past week in Wall-street was 
hardly that of a sick man. There was no touch 
of chronic lumbago in Missouri Pacific's spurt ; 
no neuralgic twitch in Atchison’s steady canter ; 
no sign of sluggish kidneys in Burlington’s bulge. 
If Gould played half the part in the sennight’s 
speculation that gossip assigned to him, he is still 
in dangerously good health, and may snap his 
fingers for years to come at anything from dia- 
betes to a subway explosion. They said down 
in the city that not for half a decade had ‘the 
Wizard’ displayed such lively interest in the 
street’s affairs. They saw or seemed to see the 
traces of his claws in every scratch upon the 
list. The gleam of his cunning little eyes shot 
from behind every veiled manceuvre. Not a 
wisp of wind blew through the street that toyed 
not in passing with his whiskers. He dominated 
the scene with the unconscious eminence of a 
yellow dog at a funeral.” 


Ir the vernacular press showed timidity at first in 
‘the anonymity of its utterances about the sup- 
posed bribery of members of the Tokyo City 
Assembly, it has gone to the other extreme now. 
The Ketzai Zassht, as we stated in our last 
issue, has named’ the three suspected members, 
and the Osaka Shinonome Shiméun, flying at 
higher game, has declared that Baron Takasaki, 
Governor of Tokyo, and his Secretary, Mr. 
Ginbayashi, are among the recipients of bribes. 
The same paper has also given detailed lists 
showing the exact amount supposed to have 
been paid to each member of the Assembly. 
The Governor and his Secretary have instituted 
legal proceedings against the Osaka Shimbun 
and .it seems probable’ that the rash journal 
will have to pay for its temerity. Evidently 
there is danger that great injustice may be done 
in such a crisis by designing or careless news- 
papers which think more of achieving notoriety 
than of obeying strict veracity. Meanwhile the 
Assembly itself appears to be perplexed. 
Rumour says that some tolerably conclusive 
evidence was procured by the Committee of 


Investigation, its gist being that a large 
sum had actually’ been paid away in the 
form of bribes by the principal brothel- 


keepers of the Yoshiwara and Susaki. We 
read in the Nichi Nichi Shimbun that the 


a 


Committee met on the 8th instant, and con-| they please, trading where they please, 


owning 


sidered the testimony obtained. Some mem-|real property where they please, and entering 


bers, however, raised objection to its being taken 
as proof and advocated the advisability of 
merely admonishing the offenders, while others 
were in favour of the most thorough measures. 
The meeting is said to have adjourned without 
coming to any decision. The Mochi Shimbun, 
in a leading article, suggests that the best course 
open to the Committee is to advise the impli- 
cated members to institute legal proceedings as 
the only really conclusive way of settling the 
matter, Atthe same time the journals by which 
the charge was originally preferred are recom- 
mended to stand their ground firmly, since the 
law exonerates them if it appears that they have 
acted in the interests of the public. The manner 
of treating this case, the Hoch? says, will surely 
be taken as a precedent, so the Toky6é Assembly 
cannot be too circumspect. 


REFERRING to our recent remarks on the sub- 
ject of the roads about Hakone, a correspondent 
calls attention to the fact that the people of the 
district deserve the highest praise for having 
made the road between Yumoto and Miyanoshita 
and thence on to Kiga at their own expense and 
initiative. Persons in a position to contribute 
to such a work are not numerous, and it was a 
matter of no small difficulty for them to raise 
the necessary funds. They did it mainly by 
the efforts of the hotel-keepers of Fuji-ya and 
Naraya, who consented to pay a heavy sum out 
of their own pockets; apparently an act of 
doubtful economy, inasmuch as there then 
seemed no chance of the Government's allow- 
ing a toll to be levied. Indeed, the action of 
the Authorities in this matter is open to grave 
criticism. It can be said of them, seemingly 
with justice, that while in deference to private 
interests they construct roads through deserts 
like the Usuinohara, they refuse to contribute 
anything towards facilitating traflic in a district 
so important and so much frequented as the 
Seven Hot Springs of Hakone. That the road 
is badly, nay miserably, built there can be no 
second opinion, but allowances have to be made 
for the proverbial difficulty of getting country 
folks to look beyond the immediately visible 
horizon of their own pecuniary interests. Mr. 
Yamaguchi, the owner of the Fujiya Hotel, 
has exhibited throughout a spirit of really far- 
seeing enterprise, and the fact that his associates 
are not equally enlightened, only enhances the 
debt of gratitude owed to him by foreigners 
visiting Miyanoshita, for without his zeal and 
munificent courage access to that favourite re- 
sort would be very different from what it is at 
present. The Naraya folks only followed suit, 
and that at a considerable distance. 


WE read in the F277? Shimpo that the treaty be- 
tween Japan and Mexico has been ratified, and 
that nothing now remains but to exchange: the 
ratifications, which part of the precedure will be 
accomplished very soon. Our readers are 
doubtless aware that the treaty is on entirely new 


lines; that the high contracting parties occupy |freshment stalls. 


postions of perfect equality towards each other; 


into commercial partnership with whomsoever 
they please, throughout the length and breadth 
of Japanese territory, being, however, in their 
turn, subject everywhere in Japan to Japanese 
jurisdiction. Of course if we consider this event 
with regard to the magnitude of Mexico's pre- 
sent commercial interests in Japan, no very 
striking importance attaches to it. So far as we 
know, there is but one Mexican citizen now 
residing in this empire, and the enjoyment by a 
solitary individual of privileges from which all 
the rest of us are excluded, will not excite 
very strong feelings of envy. Ere long Mexico 
may, indeed, be more numerously represented, 
but for the moment what concerns us is the 
principle involved rather than its practical ap- 
plication. The unconditional rendering of the 
most-favoured-nation clause has now been 
ruled out of existence. Japan has planted her 
foot firmly on the neck of the monstrous 
pretence, never indeed more than a _ tentative 
theory, that the Treaties deprive her of the 
fundamental right of individuals and States 
alike not to part with what belongs to them un- 
less they receive a satisfactory equivalent. Japan 
will not extend to the subjects or citizens of - 
other countries the privileges now accorded to 
Mexico unless they also accept the conditions 
attached to the enjoyment of those privileges. 
One scintilla of practical resolution has wonder- 
ful power to dispel mists of unsound theory. 


Tue Choya Shimbun gives currency.to a ru- 
mour that the authorities of the Imperial Uni- 
versity, with the view of escaping from the 
interference of the Imperial Diet, intend to 
decline the annual grant of yen 300,000 from 
the Treasury, and to make up this sum from 
another quarter. The fact, however, according 
to the Choya, is that the object aimed at is 
nothing more or less than the placing of the 
University affairs on an entirely independent 
basis. Much inconvenience has already re- 
sulted from changes in the Ministry of Educa- 
tion, and this may fairly be expected to increase 
when the Diet is opened, so that the institution 
will unavoidably be greatly hampered in its 
work. ‘The proposal is opposed on the ground 
that while in other countries the section for 
education deals almost purely with elementary 
schools, in Japan this is largely left to local 
control, and the University and higher schools fall 
under the supervision of the department. If the 
University is to be removed from the control of 
the Minister the whole system of education in 
this country will have to be remodelled. 
General feeling, according to our contemporary, 
is against the change desired by the University 
authorities. 


Haxopate was en /é/e on the 7th instant, when 
the annual massur#, known to foreigners as 
the ‘‘ Hill Holiday,” was held. As usual, the 
Hakodate hills were gaily decorated with flags 
and streamers, and covered with shows and re- 
Thousands of people from 
the town and the surrounding country swarmed 


that the extraterritorial provisions of Japan’s | over the hills, decked in their holiday attire and 


covenants with other Western States disappear 


(on pleasure bent. The crowds present seemed 


altogether, and that with them disappear also|to enjoy the delightful weather, and the term 


the restriction imposed by these covenants upon 
foreign trade, travel, and residence in the empire. 
Ina word Mexicans acquire, under the treaty, the 


i brilliant does not half convey an idea of the 
warm sun, the bright blue sky, the clear at- 
mosphere, and the gay and varied costumes of 


privileges of living where they please, going where |the children and young girls, who of course 
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were present in great force. All, too, were 
supremely happy, visiting the shows and buy- 
ing toys and sweets for the children, the elders 
enjoying the pleasure of giving and the young- 
sters the delight of being the recipients. But 
there is never a rule without an exception, and 

“at least one left the scene a sadder and a wiser 
man. This was the proprietor of one of the 
stalls, who had climbed up the hills with his 
wares, doubtless calculating as he went the pro- 
bable amount of business to be done and the 
profit that would accrue from his attendance at 
the annual fair. He was an old man; and 
having selected an eligible ‘‘pitch,” he proceeded 
to arrange -his sweets and toys in the most 
tempting fashion ; then surveying his completed 
task with evident satisfaction, he laid aside his 
spectacles, and leaning back, a little wearied 
with his exertions, dropped off in a doze. He 
had a rude awakening, however, for amongst 
his merchandise were two boxes of crackers. 
He had placed his spectacles on the top of one, 
and these acting as a burning glass, soon set fire 
to the crackers in the top box, which exploded 
the contents of the one beneath, to the general 
consternation of the crowd and the utter dis- 
may of the poor vendor, who in a few seconds 
witnessed the almost entire destruction of his 
stock-in-trade—sweets, toys, and spectacles be- 
ing blown to pieces and scattered in all direc- 
tions. A group of children, inspecting the 
contents of the stall, were discussing how best 
to invest their cents when the explosion occur- 
ed, but fortunately no one was injured. 


Herr Von Brannpt’s Jong talked-of visit to 
Europe on leave of absence has at last become an 
accomplished fact. His Excellency left Tientsin 


on the 26th of April, and is expected to return at 
Needless to say that the de- 


the fall of the year. 
parture of a man.of such distinction has evoked 
many expressions of eulogy. After the death 
of Sir Harry Parkes, M. Von Brandt became 
incomparably the most prominent figure among 
Western Representatives in the Orient, and it 
may be doubted whether, even during the life- 
time of the great Englishman, his German 
colleague, unhampered by associations that could 
never be obliterated, did not wield greater in- 
fluence in China. But at this particular juncture 
it occurs to us to ask—what are the results of that 
influence? Flas its skilful and uninterrupted ex- 
,ercise during fourteen years left any perceptible 
mark? Can weconscientiouslyassert that the di- 
plomatic methods of Peking have been rendered 
more practical, or the ancientsystem of multiform 
obstruction shaken by Herr Von Brandt's efforts? 
It is for an answer to this question that we turn 
to the files of the Chinese papers, and extract 
the following from the Chinese Times :— 


At this moment it would be but in vain to enquire what 
effect Herr von Brandt’s ministerial policy and actions have 
had upon the Peking Yamén, as that body still prides itself, 
though some misgivings are beginning to be evident, upon 
absolute inaccessibility to external ideas. But it is not the 
less true that the Yamén many times and oft has sought 
and has found in His Excellency a wise and trusty coun- 
sellor, that his action, sometimes hidden, has been invari- 
ably followed by beneficial effects, and that, in spite of the 
dogged resistance to the entry of the modern spirit, some 
innovations of importance have been by his anfluenes im- 
posed upon the ways of Chinese statecraft. To test by 
results, at this particular time too, the real force of the 
methods of any foreign Minister upon the Chinese Councils 
would be a premature procedure, as the good seeds is 
thrown upon stony ground. After a season some shoots 
will spring up, and with them there will begin the 
gradual unfolding of potentialities of change, but 
before visible good can be done to revivify this ancient 
people, and to induce them to abandon the obsolete and 
injurious traditions of rule, more and intimate contact with 
the outer Western world is requisite, and the process will 
be slow, And, if it be true, as the Marquis Tséng affirms, 
that China is awakening, that great movement must in no 
small deg.ce be ascribed to the special qualifications ut 
temper which enabled the German Minister to chase sleep 


SS aici tit a 


from the venerable brows of the members of the Tsung-li 


Yamén, At all events, Heir von Braudt has done his part 
as a most able and ardent pioneer of civilization, and by 
his effurts and those of others, the opposion of China to 
change has been lessened in its tenacity. He may be con- 
tented to be regarded as a pioneer, and no man has done 
his duty more earnestly to arouse China than he, and when 
he rests from his labours his works will assuredly have 
honourable recognition. 


This is the answer. 


teen years. Good seed there has been, but the 
ground is stony. Shoots will spring up efter a 


season, and there will then begin the gradual 
unfolding of potentialities of change, but the 
process that must precede the appearance of 
these first fruits has not yet commenced and 
will be slow when it does. Yet there is still talk 
of a great movement of awakening; still talk of 
stout pioneers, of streaks of dawn and of rosier 
Is it not admirable as a spectacle 
of human tenacity, this hope that springs 
eternal in the breasts of China’s critics! To 
their mood above everything seems to apply the 
old saying ‘‘a thousand years in thy sight are 
It is past, and there is 


prospects. 


but as yesterday.” 
nothing to show for it. 


Mr. Osaxt Yuxio, writing in the Choya Shim- 
bun on “ Preparations for Mixed Residence,” 
says :—To study the English language, to wear 
foreign clothes, or to profess Christianity does 
not constitute preparation for mixed residence ; 
far less so do such petty matters as proficiency 
in the art of taking soup or acquaintance gene- 
And yet a year or 
two ago, when interest in treaty revision was atits 
height, the preparations of the nation were con- 
fined to such subjects as we have indicated. It 
is now stated that a new treaty has been entered 
into on a footing of equality with *one of the 
Whether or no this be correct, it is plain 
that such a treaty must at no distant date become 
an accomplished fact, and that then foreigners 
will be permitted to reside in the interior. In 
view of this prospect it behoves us to withdraw 
our attention from such petty details as were 
the fashion a short time ago, and to give our 
minds to real preparations for the advent of 
mixed residence, so that the interests and 
dignity of the nation may be properly main- 
It seems to us beyond doubt that 
when the interior is opened foreigners who 
come among us will be persons below the 
middle class, for people who can afford to stay 
at home will not cross the wide sea to a strange 
country. The majority of foreigners then will 
be of the following classes :—(1) Those that 
cannot earn a livelihood at home; (2) those 
that have been disowned by their parents or 
relatives in ,consequence of improper beha- 
viour; (3) those that are so void of all 
feeling that they do not scruple to leave their 
homes; (4) those that have committed crimes 


ally with table etiquette. 


Powers. 


tained. 


and been thus compelled to leave their country: 
and (5) those that are so avaricious as to en- 
danger even their lives for the sake of gain. 
We may therefore expect that the new-comers 
will for the most part be men deficient in know- 
ledge and education, in morals, or in means, 
and that those that are drawn to Japan by the 
beauty of the country or by the sincerity, grace- 
fulness or honourable spirit of its inhabitants 
will form a very small minority, If the 
classes we have enumerated were to come to 
us directly from Europe or America, matters 
would not be so bad, for then, coming straight 
from the social customs and the code of mo- 
rality which obtain in civilized States, their vices 


No test of results must yet 
be applied: it would be premature—after four- 


would be less conspicuous. But we are afraid 
that they will principally descend on us from 
India, China, Australia, or the  Phillip- 
pine Islands. Japanese are not despised or 
treated with contempt by educated people in 
Europe and America, but foreigners who 
have been accustomed to regard Chinese, 
Hindoos and Malays on pretty much the same 
level as horses and cattle, will be exceedingly 
apt to come here with preconceived notions of 
the inferiority of Japanese, and with minds 
already made up as to the proper attitude 
to be assumed towards them. Indeed this 
apprehension as to the character of our 
future visitors is supported by our experience 
of those that have come among us already. 
Such foreigners as misconduct themselves 
or are guilty of rude or inconsiderate be- 
haviour, are generally found to have spent 
some years-in India or China; while on the 
other hand those that come here direct 
from America or Europe are rarely uncivil 
in their behaviour to our people. It is there- 
fore essential that the Japanese should prepare 
themselves with the view of avoiding that social 
and moral disturbance which the presence of 
the lower orders of foreigners among us would 
otherwise give rise to. The low moral level of 
the Turkish people is often commented on, but 
as a matter of fact the worst natives are those 
that come in contact with foreigners ; the most 
treacherous, indeed, being the Christian con- 
verts. The presence of Europeans and Ameri- 
cans in China or Japan will be at once accom- 
panied by a retrograde step in the morals of the 
natives who live nearthem. In Japan, Yokohama, 
which of all the treaty ports has the largest fo- 
reign population, is specially corrupt, next to it 
in order coming Hyogo, which is only a little 
better off. To be prepared against the time 
when foreigners will be at liberty to dwell in 
the interior, it is necessary that the people of 
this country should recognise their own status 
vis-a-vis strangers, duly appreciate their own 
dignity, and avoid any attitude of servility in 
relation to foreigners. As we have often said 
before, Western civilization is merely a material 
condition, and does not all deserve the place 
which Japanese too frequently accord to it. In 
other quarters we see that aliens are absorbed 
and assimilated by the country whose hospita- 
lity they seek; here the reverse seems to be 
the case, for,a perfect infatuation appears to pre- 
vail for all that pertains to the West. This will 
assuredly be an element of danger when mixed 
residence is inaugurated—danger against which 
we must'guard. Let a just and proper policy 


be entered on; let no privilege or conces-. 


sion refused to Japanese be granted to a for- 
eigner; in enforcing the law let the foreigner 
be treated on precisely the same’ terms as the 
native ; let both be accorded exactly the same 
treatment officially and privately; let the Go- 
vernment and the people direct their efforts to- 
wards the elimination of the tendency to worship 
whatever is Western, and then the native dignity 
and self-respect of the people of Japan will return. 


Tue Amoy Gazetle says :—Advices from Takow 
report that the Douglas steamer Harphoag 
loaded, in one day, 16,100 bags, roughly 1,000 
tons, sugar for Yokohama. This is the largest 
amount of cargo ever taken in at Takow, within 
the twenty-four hours. Considering that the 
steamer was anchored in the roadstead, the 
fact speaks well for the resources of the port. 


_Tue story of the Oklahoma territory, recently 


at the head of 25 men and founding a town. 
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in and take possession of the coveted land.| vernacular press, are Messrs. Numa, Takanashi, 
That time came, as we know, on the 23rd of|jand Fukuchi. The story is that the two first 
April, and its advent was marked by a rush of | received either six thousand or thirteen thousand - 
fifty thousand people to seize the newly opened | yen in connection with the tax on brothels, 
lands. It was no longer a question of the two|houses of assignation, and so forth, and that 
million acres constituting the original Oklahoma] Mr. Fukuchi received six thousand yer for 
tract. The territory opened by the President’s| services rendered in connection with the tax on 
proclamation extends from the Canadian River|saéé. We should think that any one ac- 
to the Kansas border and covers an area of|quainted with these gentlemen’ will find con- 
some twenty-three million acres. Itwasetimated| siderable difficulty in crediting the story. 
that the new territory would have a population] But others also are said to have been im- 
of a hundred thousand very soon after it was] plicated, and some go so far as to assert that, 
thrown open, and the rush was regarded as|with one exception, all the members of the 
ominous for the remainder of the Indian territory | Assembly were bribed. The term ‘bribe ” is 
upon which greedy eyes were already beginning | capable of wide definition. The Kersat Zasshi 
to be fixed. describes six varieties of bribery, and the 
category is obviously extensive enough to in- 
clude many kinds of not uncommon procedure. 
The first is called Shaon Watro. To this class 
belong all presents made to officials by grateful 
persons who, through the action of such officials, 
have reaped profit of some sort. The habit of 
making gifts of this nature, as boxes of 
eggs, oranges, fish, flower-vases, and so forth, 
has prevailed in Japan from time immemorial. 
If it is to be regarded as ‘‘ bribery,” very few 
hands will be found quite clean. The second 
variety is called Kansetsu Wairo (indirect 
bribery). This includes presents made at 
the changes of the season or entertainments 
given in honour of a good-natural official. 
The third is Chokusetsu Watro hataraki kake 
(direct bribery subjective). In this case, enter- 
tainments and presents are given to obtain 
official sanction for some particular undertaking. 
The fourth has the equally complicated title of 
Chokusetsu Watro ukemé, or the direct bribe 
objective. To this definition belong instances 
of officials to whom presents are given in 
response to their voluntary undertakings that 
for such and such a consideration they will 
look after the interests of the giver. The fifth 
is the still more complicated Voyaku Watro 
halaraki-kake, or prospective bribe subjec- 
tive, where the briber voluntarily promises that 
if such and such a service be performed, he will 
pay the sympathetic official so much. And the 
sixth is the Voyaku Wairo ukemi, or prospective 
bribe objective, where the official, from his side, 
promises that he will perform such and such a 
service provided so much be paid to him on 
performance. Having entered into this delicate 
analysis of the whole process, the Kerzal Zasshi 
goes on to explain that both briber and bribed 
affect secrecy, since it is for their mutual ad- 
vantage to cover their tracks, and that outsiders 
usually experience great diflicully in probing 
such cases. It is, therefore, considered very 
doubtful whether the Committee of the City 
Assembly will be able to arrive at any definite 
conclusion. Whether they succeed or fail, how- 
ever, the Toky6 journal thinks it essential that 
the effort should be made. 


thrown open to settlement by the Government 
of the United States, conveys a forcible idea of 
the marvellous resources of the New World. 
Oklahoma means “ beautiful land.” The name 
is apt, for concerning the two million acres to 
which it applies we read that they are endowed 
with everything Nature has to give. The greater 
part of this big tract is reputed the richest 
and most productive in the world, and valuable 
mineral deposits are said-to exist also. In 1870 
the land was included in the tract assigned by 
Congress to be divided among various Indian 
tribes, but in 1866 these tribes sold the district 
to the United States for about fifteen cents an 
acre. A few months afterwards Congress con- 
ferred on the Atlantic and Pacific Railway a 
right of way for forty miles through the pur- 
chased territory with a grant of alternate sections 
of land on each side of the line. But the Com- 
pany’s charter forbad any attempt to open the 
territory for settlement, and without settlers the 
railway could not be built, of course. It is sup- 
posed that the railway folks then went secretly 
to work, hiring persons to break into Oklahoma 
and found settlements. However this may be, 
an extraordinary series of raids commenced. 
They were started by an Indiana adventurer 
named Payne. An old soldier, Payne had be- 
come assistant door-keeper in the House of Re- 
presentatives at Washington, and there he heard 
of Oklahoma. He started a new species of 
campaign; went to Kansas, harangued the 
people on the subject of invasion and pos- 
session; organized a land company with a 
nominal capital of two million dollars; sold 
shares, and, in 1880, succeeded in eluding the 
United States troops, bursting into Oklahoma 


Tue Shanghai press is unanimous in its ex- 
pressions of profound regret for the death of 
Commander Ferdinand de Luca, Representa- 
tive of Italy in China. M. de Luca had always 
resided in Shanghai, His country does not as 
yet possess any legation in Peking, and he 
naturally chose to live at the centre of foreign 
commerce rather than at Tientsin, an alterna- 
tive that doubtless suggested itself. It has al- 
ways seemed to us most regrettable that the 
Representatives of the Foreign Powers, es- 
pecially Her Majesty's Minister, cannot contrive 
to spend a few weeks every year in Shanghai. 
However efficient a consul may be, and however 
carefully he may convey information to his 
Legation, a Minister cannot truly represent the 
commercial interests of his nationals unless he 
occasionally enjoys the advantage of personal 
contact with them. Circumstances enabled 
M. de Luca to reside entirely in Shanghai, and 
though, of course, many unanswerable argu- 
ments might be advanced against that course 
also, we have not heard that Italian interests 
were ever supposed to have suffered by it. M. 
de Luca was not only an able official but also a 
man of great charm of manner and wide views. 
He enjoyed universal popularity in Shanghai, 
and his loss has evidently cast a deep shadow 
over the community. 


In three weeks the troops arrived ; broke up the 
town and carried the whole population to 
prison. Fourteen days’ incerceration did not 
cool Payne’s ardour. He found that people re- 
garded him as the victim of official despotism. 
A new expedition of 200 men followed him 
to the border, but when they arrived there the 
troops were watching them, and thus there were 
organised two hostile camps which became the 
beginning of a number of boomer settlements. 
“From the autumn of 1880,” says the New 
York Wasion, “till that of 1884, there were in- 
vasions at pretly regular intervals. Squads of 
boomers would slip by the troops, invade Okla- 
homa, locate lands, be discovered by the troops 
and ejected, only to start again. The largest 
expedition ever organized by Payne was in May, 
1884, when he got into Oklahoma with a colony 
of 600 men, women, and children, and founded 
the town of Rock Falls.” He opened a ‘drug 
store,’ with a license to sell liquor, had a pro- 
vision store, a school-house, a printing-office, 
and a newspaper, and established regular re- 
lious sefvices, there being a parson among the 
colonists. This colony was so large that it re- 
quired time to get together a sufficient expelling 
force, and it was not till August following that 
Payne was again arrested and his town broken 
up., He was kept in prison only a short time, 
and was busily at work organizing a fresh ex- 
pedition when death overtook him. Other 
leaders followed him, however, and the busi- 
ness of invading Oklahoma went on, with 
constantly increasing force, until there was 
upon the border line a series of towns, con- 
taining at least 10,000 ‘boomers,’ all waiting 
for the time to come when they could rush 


Tur O. & O.S.S. Oceanic, which arrived at this 
pott on Saturday, brought the Hon. John F. 
Swift, the new Anierican Representative at the 
Court of Japan. The Minister was met on 
board the steamer by Admiral Belknap and cer- 
tain members of his staff, Mr. Edwin Dun, 
Second Secretary of the U.S. Legation in Tokyo, 
Mr, Greathouse, U.S. Consul-General, and Mr. 
Scidmore, U.S. Vice-Consul-General. Mr. 
Swift is accompanied by Mrs. Swift and by two 
nieces. His Excellency proceeded to the Grand 
Hotel, his intention being to go to Tokyo to- 
day. His predecessor, the Hon. R. B. Hub- 
bard, is now staying at the Seiyoken, where he 
has taken rooms until his departure on the 19th 
instant. 


Tne question of the bribes said to have been 
taken by members of the Tokyo City Assembly 
continues to occupy public attention. The 
Keisat Zasshi says that, in reality, the matter 
has been talked of for months, frequent allu- 
sions having been made to it by journalists and 
public speakers, but that it- owes its special 
prominence to the fact that the Assembly, 
unable any longer to treat the thing as a base- 
less rumour, recently appointed a committee of 
fifteen to investigate it. General report has it, 
our contemporary continues, that the three 
members indicated, but not named by the 


In the year 1884 an inquiry was commenced at 
Shanghai by two physicians, Dr. Neil Macleod 
and Walter J. Milles, into the causes of 
Asiatic cholera. The results have been sub- 
mitted recently to the Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh, and an abstract of a paper, read on the 
17th December, 1888, is contained in the last 
number of the Proceedings of that Society. 
Experiments were made with the germ known 
as ‘comma bacillus,” which occurs in charac- 
teristic cholera excreta. A few of its peculiari- 
ties are as follows : a freezing temperature does 
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not destroy it; it liquifies blood setum; it is 
reproduced by fission. Experiments with the 
germ, cultivated articificially in peptonised meat 
jelly on plates, were made upon live guinea 
pigs. The results proved the deadliness of the 
organism. ‘Broth cultivations derived from 
the original cultivations brought from China, 
and therefore cultivated in gelatine for a year 
after being taken from the human stool, in 


doses of . 
5 c.cm. killed 5 out of 7 ahimals. 
2.c. cm. killed o out of 4 animals. 
1 c. cm. killed 1 out of 3 animals. 


Similar cultivations of bacilli which had passed 
through three generations of the guinea pig, 
reckoning as the first generation the first animal 
inoculated with bowel contents, in doses of 


3 c.cm. killed 4 out of 4 animals. 
2.5 c. cm, killed 1 out of 2 animals. 
2 c.cm, killed o out of 2 animals. 


Similar cultivations of organisms passed through 
six generations in doses of 
2 c. cm. killed 3 out of 5 animals,” 

The conclusions come to by the conductors of 
these experiments bear out the supposition that 
the bacillus of Kock is the deadly agent in the 
production of Asiatic cholera. There is no evi- 
dence that it is a normal inhabitant of the hu- 
man alimentary canal, nor can it be considered 
a mere result of the disease. On the contrary, 
this germ produces disease in the guinea pig, 
and multiplies in the small intestines of the 
animal, producing changes that bear the closest 
analogy to those in human patients suffering 
from Asiatic cholea. ‘The probable entrance of 
such a germ would be by the mouth and the 
stomach, 


A HIGHLY successful concert was given in the 
General Hall of the Girls’ High School in 
Kanda, Tokyo, on the evening of Wednesday, 
8th instant. Professor Yatabe, director of the 
institution, is also the mainstay of the Asylum 
for the Deaf and Dumb in Tsukijj ; and the object 
of Wednesday's concert was to provide funds for 
the last named excellent cause. So well did 
the tickets sell that a day or two before the 
event none were to be had. The hall, from its 
central situation and its excellent acoustic pro- 
perties, is admirably adapted for the purposes 
of a musical entertainment. On Wednesday 
evening it was festooned with gay hangings and 
wreaths ; above the stage, on the wall, in ever- 
greensand roses, stood out the letters ‘“‘ Megumi,” 
te. charity or mercy. By eight o'clock, the 
hour of meeting, the hall was quite full. The 
programme subjoined was carried out, with the 
exception of No. 6 of Pt. 1., which was taken 
by Miss Allen, in a song, ‘‘ Dreams.” No. 2 
of Part I. was well worth listening to, as it 
marked the highest points yet reached in a 
vocal way by Japanese ladies. Miss Iwahara 
sang in a clear, sweet voice, and was accom- 
panied most sympathetically on the piano by 
Professor Dittrich ; the whole effect being sin- 
gularly pleasing. In the next item, the Queen 
Waltz, Mr. Eckert conducting, the movement and 
execution were superb. Professor Dittrich did 
not disappoint the high expectations that had 
been formed regarding his part in the evening's 
entertainment. His violin solos were rapturously 
applauded and in response to repeated encores, 
the professor returned and gave the Hungarian 
air over again. This air struck notes on the 
instrument that are rarely attempted, which, 
added to the charm of the melody, made the 
performance a striking feature. The other 
solos and orchestral pieces all passed off well. 


The young lady who sang twice has a voice 
of astonishing power for one so youthful—for 
she is still in short dresses; it was difficult 
for a listener to believe that such finished and 
full music really came from any but a vocalist 
of long experience. Mrs. Correll’s song, sung 
with her usual grace and sweetness, was rather 
drowned by the accompaniment. The promoters, 
Professor Yatabe and the Committee of ladies 
who gave their services, are to be congratulated 
on having scored a signal success. Just before 
the closing piece a pupil of the Asylum, who has 
been taught to articulate, expressed in pathetic 
broken accents the thanks of himself and his 
companions for the presence and aid of the 
audience and performers. 


Part I. 
T.— PIANO SOLO " Opus 347 .eccecsecesseeserenseresnaneeenenes BeetuHoven, 
: By Miss Geers. 
a.—Vocat Soto  Ama-tsu-otome ” .......cseeseeeeees Manpatssoyn. 
y By Miss Iwanara. 
3.—OrcHestRa “ My Queen (Waltz)? vsesceseererseeees Coots 


By Gentlemen of the Shikibushoku. 


4-—Viottn Soro 


6.—Voucat Soro “ Nightingale’s Trill” 
By Mrs. Correte. 
y.—Koro “ Echigo-jishi.” : 
By Mr. Yamasg and Blind Pupils. 
Part II. 
1.—OrcHestra “Am Meer (Song ’?.......ccceceeesetseeeneees Scuuserr. 
By Gentlemen of the Shikibushoku. 
3.—Vocat Soto ‘' Tit for Tat” 
By Miss AtLen. 
3-—Piano Soto “ The Joyful Peasant?’........ sees ScHUMANN. 
By Miss Tovama, 
ge Vocat Soro Le Soir’? oie cee eeseeeteeeereeeeeeee C. Gounop. 
By Miss Bayne, 


§.—Piano Soto “ Polonaise, A Major’? 1... sesso Cuopin. 
By Mrs. Tuorn. 

6.—Vocat Soto * Beauty's Sleep’? v...ccssessececsenceacrsseeeee ARDITTI. 
By Mrs, CoRRetL, 

7.—Tuanks by a Mute Pupil. 

B.—ORCHESTRA $8 Polka ice ccceesseccaeeresesessenseeeeneeesens Faust 


By Gentlemen of the Shikibushoku. 


Tu Nippon has taken a step which deséfves 
hearty applause. It invites Japanese painters 
and sculptors to compete for four prizes, two of 
300 yen each and two of 100 yen each. The 
subjects proposed for paintings are the corona- 
tion of the Emperor Jimmu, the expedition of 
Prince Yamoto-dake, and the defeat of the great 
‘Mongolian Invasion. The subjects for sculp- 
ture are a statue of the Emperor Jimmu, or of 
Prince Moriyoshi (son of the Emperor Godaigo, 
who aided his father to overthrow the military 
power of the Hd6j6), or of Kusunoki Masashige. 
The works must be sent in before the next an- 
niversary of the Emperor Jimmu—rith of 
February. The pictures are to be of the Goku- 
zaishtkr, or fully coloured, type; their dimen- 
sions must be at least 7 feet by 10 feet, and the 
principal figure in them must be fully five feet 
high. As to the dimensions of the statues, we 
do not find anything stated, nor is their material 
designated. The Mrppon states that as the 
object of the competition is uniquely to pro- 
mote Japanese art in respect of historical sub- 
jects, the prizes will be regarded merely as 
rewards independent of the price to be paid for 
the pictures or statues, the first right of acquir- 
ing which is nevertheless to belong to the givers 
of the prizes. 


Tue Fiji Shimpo, returning to the discussion as 
io the limit of age of members of the Japanese 
Diet says :—‘‘ The Editor of the Japan Marl 
has again raised objections to our remarks with 
reference to the lowest limit of age for members 
of the Imperial Diet. His arguments, however, 
are pretly much the same as before, and as an 
answer to them would involve the repetition 
of our former statements we will pass them 
over, The Afar! contended that Japan’s in- 
fatuation for Western countries, and the con- 


‘rz. | revision, 


sequent popularity of those who have pursued 
foreign studies, would result in the election 
of youths of radical tendencies if the limit 
were reduced to twenty-five years. We held 
that this was not at all likely, and in support of 
this view pointed to the fact that in Local 
Assemblies the average proportion of members 
under thirty years is not more than 5 per cent. 
Apart from any question of foreign infatuation 
this is a fact that cannot be contradicted. The 
Editor of the JZa#/ must be aware that we are 
of those who hold that young men should not 
be too readily admitted to the Imperial Diet, 
which opinion we share with a large majority of 
the public. It is not at all likely, then, that 
without good cause we should wish to have the 
limit of eligibility extended. We quite recog- 
nise the advantages or otherwise of leniency or 
strictness in laws; what we should like to know 


_Jis the standard by which the limit was fixed.” 


"lIn a long series of articles just concluded, the 
‘| Hocht Shimbun discusses the question of treaty 


After reproducing the gist of a recent 
article of Zhe Times, the Tokyo journal pro- 
ceeds to say that the favourable change of public 
opinion in Europe on this question, as echoed 
by the leading papers in London and elsewhere, 
is to be attributed, on the one hand, to the fact 
that Japan has steadily advanced in the estima- 
tion of Europeans and Americans, and, on the 
other, to the wise policy followed by the present 
Minister of State for Foreign Affairs. Our 
contemporary then dwells at some length on 


.|the justness of the ground taken by the 


great London journal, with regard to the 
advisability of refraining from further opposi- 
tion to Japan’s claims on the part of England, 
and other European Powers by implication. 
The arguments employed by the Hochi Shim- 
bun have all been put forward by the vernacular 
press so repeatedly and so emphatically during 
the past few years, that it will be sufficient to 
give only the roughest outline of their principal 
points. These points are (1) that the Japanese 
no longer entertain any feeling of antipathy 
towards foreigners, but that, on the contrary, 
they are most amicably disposed towards them; 
(2) that the government of the country is con- 
ducted on an orderly and rational system; (3) 
that security of life and property is sufficiently 
guaranteed; (4) that there is no radical differ- 
ence between the standard of morality in 
this country and that obtaining in the West, 
as the Japanese nation has been directly 
and indirectly assimilating the Christian moral 
principles of Europe by its efforts to introduce 
Occidental civilization, which is completely per- 
meated with the said moral principles ; and (5) 
that in legal matters models have been sought 
entirely in the West, especially in French codes, 
so that in this direction there ought to be no 
longer any justifiable ground for refusing the 
revision of the present treaties. ‘‘Such,” our 
contemporary proceeds to say, “ being the pro- 
gress that Japan has made in the past three 
decades, there can be no necessity for the 
further continuance in force of treaties con- 
cluded thirty years ago when the country was 
in a condition like that in which some other 
Oriental States are now found. But personal 
interest often prevents men from forming a cor- 
rect judgment, and among the foreign residents 
there nay be some not well disposed towards the 
revision of treaties. It is no doubt in some re- 
spects advantageous for foreigners to be exempt 
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from the jurisdiction of Japanese courts and to be 
judged by their own consuls, to whom they are 
more or less well known and with whom they may 
+ be on particularly good terms. But the enjoy- 
ment of advantages like these involves grave 
injustice to the people with whom foreigners 
transact their business. Should the foreign re- 
sidents persist in claiming the advantages they 
have once obtained without any regard to the 
dictates of justice, our countrymen cannot help 
looking down upon them with contempt and 
disdain. When once such sentiments are en- 
gendered in the hearts of our people, Westerns 
will have to suffer at our hands no small amount 
of indirect disadvantage. The fundamental 
source of social happiness consists in frank in- 
tercourse between the different members of 
Society. It is therefore our sincerest hope that 
the majority of the foreign residents will follow 
the example set by the leading journals at home 
and maintain a rational attitude towards Japan.” 


Tue Yomiuri Shimbun publishes the following 
as views expressed in a non-official capacity by 
Count Ito in regard to Art. LV. of the Constitu- 
tion (‘The respective Ministers of State shall 
give their advice to the Emperor and be 
responsible for it”) :—‘‘If there were no provi- 
sion holding Ministers of State responsible in 
this respect the process of administration might 
easily be carried beyond legal limits, and the 
laws would then become a dead letter. The 
members of the Diet may in public demand 
explanations from the Ministers and may pre- 
sent addresses to the Sovereign. From a con- 
stitutional point of viéw the Throne can, as it 
were, avail itself of the capacity of the members, 
but if we bear in mind that the Sovereign will 
not be heediess of the general tendency of 
the public mind it will be apparent that 
indirectly the Ministers of State must be held 
responsible. The Constitution, therefore, arrives 
at the following conclusions :—(1) The Mini- 
sters of State are held responsible for giving 
assistance to the Sovereign in their respective 
functions, but they are not held responsible in 
place of the Sovereign; (2) The Ministers of 
State are held responsfble. directly to the 
Sovereign and indirectly to the people; (3) 
The Sovereign, and not the people, judges as to 
the responsibility of Ministers, for the Sovereign 
holds supreme right in the State; (4) The 
responsibility of the Ministers of State refers to 
administration alone and shall not extend to 
criminal or civil responsibility; nor shall the 
responsibility of one Minister clash with or 
aggravate that of another. The Minister 
President and the respective Ministers of 
State shall be selecte¢ and appointed by the 
Emperor, and the movements of the respec- 
tive Ministers shall depend solely on the 
Imperial will, for if the Prime Minister is un- 
able to affect the actions of the Ministers, the 
latter in turn cannot be in dependence on the 
former. Any system imparting a collective 
character to the Cabinet or introducing the 
principle of joint responsibility, such as is in 
operation in Western countries, would be apt 
to lead to evils and to trench upon the Supreme 
Right of the Throne. The responsibility of the 
Ministers must partake as well of a moral as of 
a legal character, and in any emergency they 
shall be held responsible in common. 


Tue new pro-cathedral church in the American 
Protestant Episcopal Church Compound at 


Tsukiji, Tokyo, which is now approaching com- 
pletion, was on Thursday, gth inst., the scene 
of an impressive marriage ceremony. Mr. 
Thomas R. White of New York City was mar- 
ried on the evening of that day, in the presence 
of a large assembly of friends, to Miss Sarah G. 
Riddick, who for the past seven years has been on 
the staff of the P.E. Mission. The Rt. Rev. Bishop 
Williams officiated, assisted by the Rev. A. R. 
Morris. The bride, who was given away by the 
Hon. R. H. Hubbard, U. S. Minister to Japan, 
wore an elaborately embroidered silk dress 
of Kyoto manufacture. The interior of the 
church is lofty, and the whole building has 
a fine general effect. The style is decorated 
Gothic; the material being brick, unplastered 
both inside and out. The pillars of the nave 
are in 2eyaki wood, as well as the arches and 
the roof. The church is in the form of a Latin 
cross, afid the main porch is at the side, to the 
left of the large window which occupies the 
western gable, facing the road and lighting the 
nave. The plans were drawn out by Mr. J. 
Mc D. Gardiner of the P. E. Mission, who has 
also supervised the work. 


‘In a recent issue of the Sporting Mews, in 


a note on the race meeting at Hongkong, 
Captain Hayes thus refers to starting, and what 
he says about Hongkong and Shanghai applies 
to starting on the Negishi Hill :—Some of the 
starting seems to have been very tedious. From 
what I saw of pony racing in China, starting 
is the weak point of the game;.the cause 
being that as all the riders are G. Rs. the club 
Official is too lenient with them. I saw the 
same fault at the last Shanghai Spring Races, 
and quiteghocked the feelings of some of the 
Stewards by suggesting that the right and 
proper thing to do, in case a rider gives trouble, 
whether intentionally or from incompetence, is 
to have him ‘‘carpetted,” fined, or suspended. 
All men being equal on the turf and below it, 
amateurs and professionals should be treated 
in the same manner; sterner justice, if any- 
thing, should be meted out to the former than 
to the latter ; for, as a rule, they are more high- 
ly educated, and should ‘know better.” The 
story is told of Mr. Kelly Maitland going on 
with some antics at the start in a race in Aus- 
tralia, when under the charge of Mr. Watson, 
who did not at all approve of our old friend at- 
tempting to ‘jump off in front,” or come up 
from behind at a gallop, while the others were 
walking. ‘ What are you doing, Mr. Maitland”? 
asked the Carlow gentleman. ‘I cannot hold 
my horse, sir,” was the reply. ‘Then I will 
fine you £10 for bringing a horse to me that 
you can’t hold,” was the retort, which was not 
without instantaneous effect. I may remark, 
that under the Australian Rules of Racing, the 
starter has power to fine for disobedience (in- 
tentional or otherwise) at the post: a most ex- 
cellent ordinance. 


TuINGs are not going quite smoothly with the 
Toky6 Bar. The present President of the Bar- 
risters’ Association, Mr. Mot6da, appears to 
have given umbrage to certain members of the 
Association. The dissatisfaction culminated 
at the last meeting, held in the Chamber of 
Commerce on the 5th instant, when an exceed- 
ingly animated discussion took place with re- 
spect to the validity of votes by proxy, and it 
is said that the disorder became so great that 
about forty members out of a hundred who were 


present left the hall and held a meeting on their 
own account elsewhere. These seceders, under 
the leadership of Messrs. Oyagi, Nakajima, and 
others, subsequently presented a memorial to 
the Authorities asking permission to form a new 
association. After considerable reflection the 
Department of State for Justice decided to sanc- 
tion the proposal, and on the gth instant per- 
mission was formally given through Mr. Atsumi, 
Public Prosecutor of the Tékyé Court of First 
Instance. The Bar will thus have two societies . 
in Téky6, the Barristers’ Association and the 
New Barristers’ Association. 


A TELEGRAM received at the Foreign Office in 
Tokyo on the roth inst. says that a shot was fired 
at the President of the French Republic, while 
on his way to the Exhibition, on the 6th instant. 
The telegram adds that it is uncertain whether 
the gun or pistol employed was loaded as no 
trace of the bullet has been found. In spite of 
the triviality of the affair congratulations were 
addressed by the Sovereigns of Europe to M. 
Carnot, and the Emperor of Japan, on receipt 
of the message, adopted a similar course. The 
story is surprising in view of the telegram 
forwarded to us by Reuter on the 7th instant to 
the effect that the opening ceremony had passed 
off without a hitch. We can only conjecture 
that the incident having occurred without attract- 
ing much attention and steps having been pro- 
bably taken to hush it up, Reuter’s agents failed 
to obtain intelligence immediately. Even on 
this hypothesis, however, it is strange that Reuter 
did not subsequently telegraph such an im- 
portant item of news. 


Tur Nichi Nichi Shimbun of the 1oth instant 
has a leading article on the general meeting of 
the Daidé Danketsu. After describing the 
secession from the Party of a large number of 
members, our contemporary gives the following 
excellent advice to the Dazdé politicians:—‘* We 
must avail* ourselves of this opportunity to 
express our hope that the members of the 
Daidé Danketsu will in future take heed to 
direct the movements of. their Party in a 
manner becoming a truly enlightened political 
association. We hold that government by Party 
is less objectionable and more advantageous 
than government by either an oligarchical or an 
aristocratic Ministry. Buta Party which is not 
a true one, which takes pleasure in whatever is 
radical and violent, which exults in destructive 
acts and pays no attention to constructive states- 
manship—such a Party should never be entrust- 
ed with the important function of directing 
national affairs. Therefore, if we desire to 
carry out in practice the principles of Party go- 
vernment, it ought to be our most urgent busi- 
ness, before everything else, to aim at the per- 
fection of Party organization; to purify and 
improve the principles and objects of Party pro- 
grammes ; to make legality and sobriety essen- 
tial features of Party policy and Party conduct, 
and to collect within Party ranks men of dis- 
tinguished ability, so that a Ministry may at 
any time be formed froma Party, The Daidé 
Danketsu is a hopeful body, as it promises to 
be the germ of a great political Party. Men 
belonging to it ought not to spare pains to im- 
prove its organization, to make {ts movements 
more sober, and thus to render it a true and 
great political organization. Hitherto persons 
resorting to violent measures in various locali- 
ties have declared themselves members of 
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the Datdé Danketsu; and the latter has 
come to be regarded by the public as an 
agglomeration of extreme radicals and violent 
agitators. Sober and influential people hesi- 
tate to have anything to do with sucha Party. 
In our frank opinion it is-highly disadvant- 
ageous to the Daidéd Danketsu, nay injurious 
to the country, that grounds for such suspicions 
should be offered. Should this advice of ours 
commend itself to the impartial minds of the 
.deputies of the Party, their course is plain 
enough. On their return to their respective 
localities, they will caution their comrades to 
abstain from all violent and riotous behaviour. 
We venture to offer this advice, because we 
entertain high hopes for the future of the Party.” 


Last March there began to appear in Tokyo a 
little publication of twenty very small pages, 
entitled the “Journal of the National English 
Language Association.” It has now reached its 
seventh number. Its contents are limited chiefly 
to the student tasks of members of the Associa- 
tion, which has not yet quite attained the di- 
mensions suggested by its name, being, in 
truth, nothing more than a coterie of youthful 
Japanese receiving instruction from Mr. F. W. 
Eastlake. Prize essays, translations from Eng- 
lish into Japanese—than which, by the way, 
translations from Japanese into English would 
be much more useful—letters and dialogues 
constitute the staple of the journal's matter. It 
is well edited, and has undoubted interest for 
anyone who cares to dip into the thoughts of 
the rising generation in this country. The idea 
of its origin, too, is decidedly clever. A school 
undertaking to publish the essays of its students 
ought to succeed if advertisement can bring 
success. As an example of the journal’s con- 
tents we reproduce the following simple little 
essay on ‘‘ Memory :"— 


“Listen and remember, dear Kin,” said my elder 
brother Onsaku, stioking my face tenderly ‘‘As you 
know, I am going to visit France, where are the paths of 
glory, and may not return until I have accomplished my 
purpuse. When I have obtained my diploma, I shall soon 
l-ave that country and see you again, and bring you many 
playthings. But life is as uncertain as a dewdrop on the 
dee If I die in that foreign land, you must be a dutiful 

oy to our parents. I hope you will be ever mindful of the 
good name of our house. Farewell, my little brother !”’ 

He soon entered upon his long journey and arrived in 
France after a very tiresome passage. At that time his 
age was eighteen, and I was six years old. 

Every day, we, my papa, mamma ard I, would look at 

his photograph, before which each dinner was presented, 
as if he, though in a distant land, could taste the food set 
before his shadowed self. 

Years, went on, and I was thirteen years old. His 
friends telegraphed us, ‘‘ He is returning to you.”’ 

How great was our joy! We could not sleep. for our 
heaits swelled with delight even in the silent night. We 
Pepa all things which wé supposed he would like, 

ay after day we longed to see his beluved face. Finally, 
a telegram came from Hongkong, sent by his friend. 

Alas! He had died from a frightful dicease of the lungs. 
His clothes, books, and other things returned to us, but our 
darling came back no mare. 3 

We hecame almost mad with grief. Especially his poor 
mother, whose name is woman, looked more like a disem 
bodied spirit than a living being. And we cannot, even to 
this day, let the word ‘‘Onsaku,” escape from our lips, 
lest it might cause a wild outburst of grief. All the things 
that once belonged to him are kept out cf sight. 

But I remember him and cannot forget his words. They 
are stamped deeply in my heart and will be a law to me 
throughout life. This is my unhappy menrory. 


K. YOxKawa, Honkwa, Otsu. 


We read in the Offctal Gazeffe that the full 
strength of the Local Assemblies throughout the 
Empire is 2,228, and that the actual number of 
members serving on the 1st of March was 2,216. 
There were then 45 Presidents and an equal ' 
number of Vice-Presidents, with 306 members! 
of standing Committees. In the three Cities. 
and in four of the Prefectures each Local As- 
sembly has what is called a City division (A¥du- 
kar), and the total of members in such divisions 
was 209. Among the 2,216 members, there were 
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507 Shizoku, the remaining 1,709 being Heimin ; 
a significant evidence that in the localities, at 
all events, the old value of caste has almost 
ceased to be appreciated. Divided according 
to occupations, it appears that there were 1,403 
farmers; 16 manufacturers, 324 merchants ; 
91 barristers; 10 journalists; 9 teachers; 32 
bankers and members of various companies ; 
55 medical practitioners, 84 persons of mis- 
cellaneous occupation, and 192 without any 
fixed occupation. Thus sixty per cent. of the 
members are agriculturists. Considered in re- 
spect of age, there were 89 members above 55 
years ; 412 above 45 ; 389 above 40; 559 above 
35; 570 above 30; and 197 below 30. Men 
between 30 and 35 are consequently most 
numerous ; next come men between 35 and 40, 
and then those between 45 and 55, the smallest 
number being those between 40 and 45, except, 
of course, those above 55. Another interesting 
point is that only 8 per cent. of the total are 
below 30. 


Tue point discussed in our leading columns 
with reference to the language put into Count 
Itagaki’s mouth by the 7177 Shimpo, and sub- 
sequently by other vernacular journals, has been 
commented on in severe but, as we think, not 
altogether unjust terms by the Fapan Herald. 
It is difficult, however, to endorse the broad in- 
ference which our contemporary draws from 
this incident. A belief in the propriety, or, 
more strictly speaking, the necessity of political 
assassination is not inconsistent with a very 
high state of civilization in other respects, the 
Japan Herald non obstante. We in England 
hold, for example, that duelling is a thoroughly 
barbarous custom, yet we do not wenture to 
doubt the civilization of European States where 
the practice is in recognised vogue. We should 
also deem it a deep and lasting disgrace if an 
English mob, taking the execution of the law 
into its own hands, broke open a jail and 
lynched a prisoner. Such incidents are never- 
theless common in the United States, where 
civilization of an unquestionably high type is to 
be found. The long and short of the matter is 
that no human system can defy circumstances, 
nor any code of morality stand entirely above 
the accidents of life. The only sure antidote 
for political assassination is constitutional 
government. Close the outlets that constitu- 
tional government affords for agitation and 
discontent, as they are closed in Japan, or act 
contrary to its spirit while preserving its form, 
as is the case in Ireland, and_ violence 
inevitably takes the place of reason. We do 
not write thus, however, for the sake of ex- 
tenuating the crime of political assassination or 
excusing the extraordinary line taken by the 
Fit Shimpo in publishing without comment the 
language it attributes to Count Itagaki. Our 
object is only to point out that large deductions 
about Japanese civilization cannot justly be 
based upon this particular incident. No one 
can be so extravagant as to suppose that the 
traditions of feudal times have lost all their hold 
upon the minds of the Japanese. The sword 
assuredly retains much of its old credit, and men 
have not entirely divested themselves of their 
ancient belief that the loyal subject's best 
weapon is his right arm. But it is precisely to 
such exponents of a higher creed as the Ziyi 
Shimpé that we look for light to dispel these 
medizeval notions, and our disappointment at the 
leading journal's strange actionis corresponding- 
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ly great. We may note, by the way, that the fapan 
Herald seems to have formed an exaggerated 
conception of the facts from a mistranslation of 


its own. It represents Count Itagaki as having , 


said, according to the 7#7 Shimpo, that “ should 
such an eventuality ever arise (as his own faith- 
lessness to his country), he fully approved of 
such an action as that for which Aipara had 
been imprisoned, as it was only the removal of 
an obstacle to the welfare of the country.” The 
Herald, in its editorial criticism, quotes with 
special emphasis the words “‘ only the removal of 
an obstacle to the welfare of the country,” but in 
point of fact no such language was attributed to 
the Count by the i? Shimpo. The Fifi wrote 
kthun no kokka ni gai ari to mitomuru toki wa 
nandoki nite mo senjitsu no shikata artte koso 
manzoku nart (should it seem to you that I am 
injuring my country, I shall be entirely content 
that you should at any moment resort to your 
previous action). The difference is that, where- 
as in reality Count Itagaki is quoted as referring 
to himself alone, in ‘the translation of our local 
contemporary he appears to be speaking of poli- 
tical assassination generally. 


Private ballots conducted by the Wichi Nichi 
Shimbun and Yomiuri Shimbun for members 
to represent the twelve districts of Tokyo in the 
House of Representatives resulted as follows:— 


Nichi Nichi Ne. of Yomiuri No. of 

District. Shimbun. Votes. Shimbun. Votes. 
1...... Seki Naohiko ...... .. 166... Yano Fumio .... ....... 279 
Qoeseee Fukuzawa Yukichi.. 146... Fukuzawa Yukichi... 212 
Bvsccce Matsuo Seijiro ...... *8o ... Motoda Hajime......... 226 
Sissy Fujita Mokichi ...... 158 Fujita Mokichi ... 269 
Bisons Shibusawa Ei-ichi.. 71... Shibusawa_Ei-ichi 201 
6....6 Numama Shichi... 149 ... Binns ahotehs 183 
" - ya Kibi-ichiro ... 194 

| ees Tsunoda Shimpei... 84 Ue Bates Toshika 194 
Bi... Fukuchi Genichiro.. 173 .... Taguchi Ukichi.......... 237 
g...... Yoshino Seikei ...... 152... Ugama Morisaburo... 389 
TO... _ Miyamoto Raizo ...... 134 
The _- . Asaka Yoshitaka ....., 3,19 


i Perens) — 
District 1, mentioned in the above, is Kojimachi, 
Azabu, and Akasaka; district 2 Shiba; district 
3 Kyobashi; district 4 Nihonbashi; district 5 
Honjo and Fukagawa; district 6 Asakusa; 
district 7 Kanda; district 8 Hongo and Shitaya; 
district 9 Koishikawa and Ushigome; district 
10 Higashi-Tamagori and Kita-Toshimagori ; 
district 11 Minami-Adachigori and Minami- 
Katsushikagori; and district 12 Ebaragori and 
the Seven Islands of Pzu. 


We have received a copy of the ‘“ Bluff Polka,” 
a@ musical composition for pianoforte by Mr. 
A. M. Chalmers. It is published by Messrs. 
Kelly and Walsh, Limited. It is in the key 
of “E flat” (this fact being printed in 
heavy type both on the piece itself and on 
the wrapper), and it is ornamented by. a 
pictorial-pedal (not musical-pedal) device, 
revealing sundry pairs of feet belonging 
doubtless to the aforesaid ‘“ boys” and others. 
This elegant design bears the initials “ B. 
H. P.,” presumably those of an artistic friend 
of the composer. The piece itself does not 
invite serious criticism, being evidently the 
work of an amateur, who has tried his ‘pren- 
tice hand upona little dance-music which shall 
please himself and friends. It opens with a 
short introduction ‘‘ Allegro,” consisting chiefly 
of chords of the dominant seventh, combined 
with scale passages in the bass. The Polka sets 
out in the most unusual manner, being written in 
common time, instead of the regulation 2. There 
are some curious discords in it which the author 
has apparently neglected to resolve in the 
customary style, and the whole composition 
reads more like an “impromptu,” than the 
deliberate work of an earnest musical student, 
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There are two episodes or trios—one in 
the key of the dominant, and the other 
in the key of the sub-dominant—the original 
movement in E -flat being repeated after 
each trio. There is no coda, as is usual with 
this class of composition. Of all the divi- 
sions we prefer the first trio, as it contains the 
most original melody and the best harmony. 
In the second trio there are either some 
mistakes of the printer or some mistaken 
progressions of the writer. On the second 
page there is surely a printer’s error; the two 
notes E flat in the third bar, should be D natural. 
While far from being classical in form, or treat- 
ment, the piece under review has a certain 
amount of swing about it, and will no doubt be 
acceptable to the composer’s friends who figute 
in the dedication. 


We read in the Mick? Nichi Shimbun that 
Cabinet meetings were fixed to take place both on 
Monday and Tuesday. {The Ministers of State 
for Agriculture and Commerce and for Commu- 
nications are known to have sent in proposals 
for the complete re-organization of their respec- 
tive Departments, and it is supposed by some 
that the Cabinet meetings of yesterday and to- 
day are for the purpose of discussing these 
schemes. But the Wich? Nichi Shimbun avers 
that the subjects of deliberation are much more 
important, and that momentous changes are not 
unlikely to ensue. In fact, the vernacular press 
has for some time talked of a developing ab- 
sence of uniformity in the views of Ministers of 
State, a strong minority advocating the principle 
of Government by party. We are not ourselves 
disposed to attach over-much faith to these 
rumours, but it would not surprise us to learn at 
any moment that the difficulties of a composite 
Cabinet were about to result in the secession of 
certain members of the present Ministry. 


WE are aware that some folks regard the ulti- 
mate absorption of Canada into the United 
States as inevitable, but we had no suspicion 
that the conviction was sufficiently strong to 
make anyone count Canadians Americans. 
Canada, to be sure, is a part of the American 
Continent, and in this sense a Canadian is an 
American. He is also a British subject, how- 
ever, and we don’t quile see why Mr. E. Odlum’s 
energy in speaking about Japanese affairs to his 
fellow-Canadians should be adduced as an 
example of ‘the noticeable difference existing 
in this respect between Englishmen and other 
nationalities.” Mr. Odlum is an Englishman. 
When he recommends the Canadians to bestir 
themselves in their commercial relations with 
Japan, there is little reason why Englishmen 
should cavil at his utterances, and still less why 
they should call his confidence “ American.” 
We recommend these considerations to the 
writer in a local contemporary who apparently 
forgets that Canada is a part of the Greater 
Britain. 


Mr. Mryoyji Ito, Private Secretary of His Ex- 
cellency the President of the Privy Council, has 
been promoted to the post of Chief of the Secre- 
tariat in the Privy Council, the duties of which 
office had previously been discharged by Mr. Ki 
Inouye, Chief of the Legislative Bureau. Mr. 
Ito’s promotion carries with it elevation to Cho- 
kunin rank. It will be universally recognised 
as a well merited reward for the great services 
rendered by him in connection with the com- 
pilation of the Constitution. Mr. Ito is un- 


queslionably one of the most brilliant and astute 
of rising Japanese officials, and if he keeps his 
health, now somewhat heavily taxed by almost 
reckless industry, he ought, in all human pro- 
bability, to occupy ultimately a leading place 
among Japan’s principal statesmen. 


In consequence of the unsatisfactory condition 
for some time past of the health of Professor 
Sauvlet, his medical attendant has advised a sea 
voyage, and the Professor will leave this on 
June 23rd for California, where he hopes to 
recuperate and return to Japan about Septem- 
ber next. For some weeks past M. Sauvlet 
has been getting up the programme of a con- 
cert, and in view of his early departure the 
entertainment has been fixed for the 30th 
instant. We are informed that the concert 
will be one best that Professor Sauvlet has 
ever given in Japan, as, in addition to his 
own performances, he has secured for this 
occasion a galaxy of talent—ladies and gentle- 
men amateurs, who have kindly come forward 
to assist the Professor specially on this oc- 
casion. The programme will be duly an- 
nounced, and will include the Toy Symphony, 
the ‘Stabat Mater,’ and several attractive 
morceaux. 


A TELEGRAM received at the Foreign Office in 
Tokyo on Saturday announces that the illness 
of His Excellency the Japanese Representative 
in Peking has assumed a hopeless character, and 
that a fatal termination is only a matter of days. 
It was plain, indeed, from the preceding tele- 
gram that Mr. Shioda appreciated his danger, 
inasmuch as he desired that his nearest relative 
in Japan should be notified. The loss of such 
an able official will be severely felt. Mr. Shioda 
is a highly gifted man, possessed not only of ex- 
ceptional talent but also of great energy and 
perseverance. He has admirably discharged 
the duties of his difficult and important post in 
Peking, and his death, if unfortunately the diag- 
nosis of his medical men prove correct, just as 
he had acquired experience of diplomatic 
methods in China and won the confidence of 
the Zsung-lt Famen, cannot be too much re- 
gretted for his country’s sake. 


We have received for publication a letter over 
the signature of several French residents, 
animadverting on the conduct of our local 
contemporary, Ze Messager du Fapon. Our 
correspondents say that the letter was originally 
addressed to. the Afessager, but that it did not 
obtain insertion. We trust that we shall be 
acquitted of*any discourteous intention if we, 
also, decline to give the letter a place in our 
columns. Apart from the fact that the A/es- 
Sager, aS a Very new acquaintance, deserves to 
be treated with exceptional consideration, it 
appears to us that the subject of dispute would 
be quite unintelligible to our readers unless the 
original comments of the Afessager were before 
them at the same time. 


Rumour says that the post of Japanese Re- 
presentative in China, vacant by the lamented 
death of Mr. Shioda, will be filled by Mr. Inouye 
Ki, Chief of the Legislative Bureau in the 
Privy Council, and that Mr. Inouye’s successor 
in the latter office will be Mr. K. Suematsu, 
Chief of the Local Government Bureau in the 
Home Office. Meantime Mr. Imadate, Secre- 
tary of Legation in Peking, will discharge the 
duties of Chargé dAffaires. Mr. Inouye Ki 


is one of the most distinguished members 
in the Government's junior ranks. He accom- 
panied Count Ito to Peking in 1886, and took a 
share in the negotiations that led to the conclu- 
sion of the Tientsin Convention. Since that 
time he has devoted himself entirely to the com- 
pilation of the Constitution and to other import- 
ant legislative reforms recently inaugurated. He 
speaks French, and enjoys the reputation of 
being exceptionally versed in Chinese affairs. 

Tue Hon. R. B. Hussarp, late U.S. Minister to. 
Japan, was entertained at a farewell dinner on 
Tuesday evening the rath inst. by Count 
Kuroda, Minister President of State. The en- 
tertainment, which took place in Count Kuroda’s 
official residence, was attended by some thirty 
guests, among whom were their Excellencies 
Counts Inouye, Goto, Oyama, and Saigo, and the 
Secretaries of those Ministers, three former Mini- 
sters to Washington, Mr. Kuki, Viscount Yoshi- 
da, and Count Terajima, Mr. C. R. Greathouse, 
U.S. Consul-General, Admiral Belknap, Capt. 
McNair, Messrs. Mansfield and Dun, U.S. 
Legation and Mr. Denison. We understand 
that prior to his departure for home, Mr. Hub- 
bard will be unofficially entertained at dinner by 
the U.S. Consul-General on Friday the 17th inst. 


Messrs. BanpINEL anp Co., of Newchwang, 
write under date of 29th April, as follows :— 
Our season opened on 23rd March, since when 
arrivals number 28 steamers and 4 sailers, as 
against 43 steamers and 6 sailers last year. 
Export and shipping business are dull, owing to 
the high price and scarcity of beans. The 
upper reaches of the river are said to be too 
shallow for the passage of the bean-boats, the 
recent rain has not been enough to remedy this, 
and we do not look for any great improvement 
much before the end of May. Grain of all 
descriptions is dear. Importations of rice, maize, 
and wheat are meeting with ready sale. 


AN interesting reminisacence of the Restor- 
tion troubles (according to the Vomiurt Shim- 
bun) has been brought forward by Mr, Sone 
Hachiemon of Fukagawa, Tokyo. When Mr. 
(now Admiral) Enomoto, with the last remnant 
of the Shogun’s troops, went north, the Ali&aho 
Kan, a vessel used asa transport, sank at Kuro- 
ura (Choshi), Chiba Prefecture. She had on 
board at the time 20 boxes of n/bukin, each con- 
taining 2,500 ryo. The wreck was bought by Mr. 
Sone for yen 35,000, and he has now given the 
contract to Mr. Masuda, a Yokohama diver, to 
work the wreck. Operations were begun on the 
2nd instant. 


THe Hochi Shimbun states that an Australian 
merchant has written to the Japanese Govern- 
ment offering $200,000 per annum fox the pri- 
vilege of advertising on the postage stamps of 
the Japanese Empire. 


TELEGRAPHIC news was received on Monday of 
the death of His Excellency the Japanese Re- 
presentative in Peking. , Mr. Shioda appears to 
have been ill for some time. The cause of death 
was a diseased liver. 


We have to acknowledge the receipt of a copy 
of an ‘‘ Ainu-English-Japanese Dictionary and 
Grammar,” by the Rev, John Batchelor, 
Church Missionary Society, Hakodate, issued 
by the Hokkaido-cho. 
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THE IMPERIAL HOUSE LAW. 
a 
E publish to-day the official transla- 
tion of the Imperial House Law, 
which, though forming a part of the recently 
promulgated Constitution, has not hitherto 
been given to the general public. It pro- 
vides for the Succession, the ceremonies 
of Ascension and Coronation, the Regency, 
the Hereditary Estates and Expenditure of 
the Imperial Family and other matters. 

The Succession is limited to male de- 
scendants, the order of heirship in the 
direct line being first, the eldest son ; 
second, the eldest grandson; third the 
Imperial son next in age, and so on in 
each case. Failing any of these, the 
Throne is to be succeeded to, first by an 
Imperial brother or his descendants; 
’ secondly by an Imperial Uncle or his de- 
scendant, and thirdly by the next nearest 
member of the Imperial Family, prece- 
dence, in this secondary line, being given 
to full blood over half blood and to the 
elder over the younger. Females are al- 
together excluded from the Succession. 
The Regency alone may be assumed by 
an Empress, Empress Dowager, or a 
Princess. 

An interesting feature of this Law is the 
institution of an Imperial Family Council. 
It is composed of the male members of the 
Imperial Family who have attained their 
majority, the Lord Keeper of the Privy 
Seal, the President of the Privy Council, 
the Minister of the Imperial Household, 
the Minister of State for Justice, and the 
President of the Court of Cassation. Pre- 
sided over by the EMPEROR, or by one of 
the members of the Imperial Family dele- 
gated by His Majesty, this Council dis- 
charges important functions. In concert 
with the Privy Council it advises His Ma- 
JESTY in respect of changes in the House 
Law and in the order of the Succession; 
in respect of the institution of a Regency 
- and of changes in it; in respect of the 
appointment: or removal .of an Imperial 
Governor during the EMPEROR’S Minority ; 
and it advises alone in respect of disciplin- 
ary punishments inflicted on members of 
the Imperial Family, as well as in cases 
where a member of the Imperial Family is 
prohibited from administering his own pro- 
perty. It is evident from the composition 
of this Council that, including as it does five 
officials not connected with the Imperial 
family by any ties of consanguinity and from 
the nature of their offices always available 
to sit at the Council’s meetings, a power- 
ful share in its functions is secured to the 
Executive. Taking the Imperial Family 
as it is at present, there are eleven Princes 
eligible for membership of the Council, 
and as this number is not likely to be 
greatly diminished at any time, the Imperial 
section of the august body will generally 
be in a majority. Still the inclusion of so 
many officials from the ranks of the Go- 
vernment cannot but be regarded as a 
significant concession to the Constitutional 


principles inaugurated on the r1th of 
February. 

The fact that females are excluded from 
the Succession will be variously viewed by 
foreign critics. It will doubtless be claim- 
ed that a severe blow is thus dealt to the 
prospect of Japanese women’s elevation 
from the comparatively unworthy place 
hitherto occupied by them. Yet the law 
only embodies the traditional custom of 
Japan. Historical research shows that al- 
though Empresses have reigned, they have 
not been crowned: the Throne has never 
been occupied by any officially recognised 
female member of the Imperial Line. To 
provide for Empresses in the Succession 
would, therefore, have been in effect a new 
departure, and there can be no question that 
in a matter of such vital importance the 
advisers to the Throne saw the wisdom of 
conservatism. Whether they have not 
carried their principle beyond the limits 
indicated by history is another point. For 
the Law not only excludes females alto- 
gether from the Succession, but also vir- 
tually provides against their assumption 
of the Regency. Before an Empress or 
Princess can become eligible for the Re- 
gency, the line of Imperial Princes and 
Princes must have been exhausted; and 
when we observe that the title of ‘Im- 
perial Prince ’’ extends to the great-great- 
grandsons of an Emperor, while the title 
of “Prince” commences from the fifth 
generation and continues in perpetuity, it 
is plain that only an exceedingly slender 
chance remains for the female line. Of 
course precedents for such a Law of Suc- 
cession can easily be found in Western 
Constitutions, but to whatever extent 
Japan may have gone abroad in search of 
models for her parliamentary system, the 
main features of her Imperial House Law 
are assuredly based on her own traditions 
of Government. It is impossible to avoid 
the reflection that discrimination in favour 
of the male line might have been modified 
in this matter of the Regency and that 
Empresses at least might have been given 
precedence over Princes who have ceased 
to be called “Imperial.” The criticism is 
strengthened when we observe that the 
marriages of members of the Imperial Fa- 
mily are restricted to the circle of the 
Family or to certain noble families specially 
approved by Imperial Order, and that such 
marriages must be sanctioned by Imperial 
writ, bearing the countersignature of the 
Minister of the Household. Western his- 
tory shows that, on the whole, women 
succeed remarkably well as rulers. Two 
of the best and most respected sovereigns 
in Europe to-day are females, and curiously 
enough the greatest sovereigns the same 
two countries have ever had were women 
—ELIZABETH of England and ISABELLA of 
Castille. In the East, we have a striking 
instance under our eyes, the Empress of 
China, and remembering all this it is im- 
possible‘not to regret the Japanese Law. 

A curious impersonality is apparent in 


the provisions of the Chapter relating to 
the Regency. It is there provided that 
‘when the EMPEROR is a minor a Re- 
gency shall be instituted,” but nothing 
is said as to the manner of the institution. 
It may, however, be assumed that since 
the order of eligibility for this important 
post is distinctly prescribed, the Prince 
or Princess indicated by the Law would 
assume the Regency by proclamation over 
His or Her Highness’ signature. Sucha 
plan is simple and natural. But there 
may easily be cases of disputed eligi- 
bility or rival claims: the most care- 
fully framed law cannot entirely prevent 
such contingencies. It might have been 
prudent, therefore, to give the Imperial 
Family Council an endorsing or discrimi- 
nating voice in the nomination of the 
Regent. Turning, again, to the institution 
of a Regency during the EMPEROR’S 
lifetime (when His MAJESTY is pre- 
vented by some permanent cause from 
governing), and toa change in the order of 
the Regency (when the Regent is suffering 
from an incurable disease of mind or 
body), we find that the advice of the Im- 
perial Family Council as well as of the 
Privy Council is required. But here also 
the procedure is vaguely stated. We do 
not learn exactly by what means the in- 
capacitated Sovereign or Regent would be 
superseded. There is no doubt a purpose 
in this avoidance of exact provisions. 

Many minor points of interest present 
themselves. The institution of a Corona- 
tion Ceremony and Banquet to take place 
at Kyoto is welcome for the sake of the 
old Imperial city, which will thus recover 
something of its pride of place. There has 
long been talk of such a ceremony in re- 
spect of the present EMPEROR, and we 
presume that steps will now soon be taken 
to give practical effect to the provision of 
the Law. It will be observed, also, that 
the ancient custom of mengo, or year- 
periods, becomes a permanent institu- 
tin. This is-one of the traditional 
usages which we should have expected 
to see discarded. Its chronological effect 
is decidedly confusing, and since Japan 
has adopted the Western calendar in 
all other respects, she might with ad- 
vantage have extended the reform to her 
manner of reckoning years. It was out 
of the question, of course, that she should 
take the Christian era. But she has her 
own era, in the 2549th year of which we 
are now living; and, whatever doubts 
students may justly throw upon JIMMU 
TENNO’S date, the reputed year of that 
Sovereign’s supposed accession makes a 
very serviceable starting point for an era. 
It is far simpler, and, as we think, much 
more picturesque and dignified, to know 
that such and such an event occurred in 
the r6goth year or the 2125th year of the 
Japanese Empire, than to be told that it 
happened in the 3rd year of Chégen or the 
6th year of Kwanshé. 

The clauses with reference to the Im- 
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perial Hereditary Estates are vague, in so 
far as concerns the method of acquisition. 
We are told that the landed and other 
property included in the term shall be 
settled by Imperial writ, from which it 
would seem that any national property 
not yet appropriated by law toa special 
purpose may, with the advice of the Privy 
Council, be taken into the Estates. In 
point of fact no definite Provision to that 
effect is necessary, inasmuch as, according 


_ to the traditional theory of government in 


Japan, the title to all real property is 
originally vested in the Sovereign. Japa- 
nese Imperialism, however, has always 


been a most economical institution. The 
annual grant for the maintenance of the 
Imperial House—a pretty large term, in 
which also is included the Household De- 
partment—amounts to less than five hund- 
red thousand pounds sterling, and the 
very last thing to be anticipated, if the 
traditions of the Empire may be taken as 
a guide, is any extravagant or covetous 
disposition on the part of the Sovereign. 
——=——— 
MIXED NOTIONS. 
——>~ 

iG has often been our unpleasant task to 

criticise the extraordinary want of tact 
shown by some missionaries in their 
utterances about the countries where they 
labour to propagate the gospel. We 
recognise, of course, that between the 
dictates of sober veracity and the neces- 
sity of arousing enthusiasm by forcible 
accounts of their work and its results, 
these gentlemen are placed in a somewhat 
difficult position. We know, too, that the 
majority of them adopt the wise and con- 
cientious course of holding their tongues 
and labouring on patiently and quietly. 
But unfortunately the minority deem it 
incumbent to talk and by no means in- 
cumbent to know what they are talking 
about. At arecent missionary meeting in 
the Philharmonic Hall of Shanghai, ad- 
dresses were delivered on mission work in 
various countries. Dr. ALLEN was chosen 
to discourse about China and Japan, and 
the remarks he made are thus epitomised 
by the North China Daily News :— 


He presented and enlarged on a point outside 
the ordinary line of missionary topics; a point of 
great interest, but perhaps a little too abstruse for 
such a meeting. It was this. The extraterritorial 
clause in the Treaties between China or Japan and 
Western Powers, implies and asserts the inferiority 
of these Eastern Powers in civilisation and en- 
lightenment. Western Powers refjise to place their 
subjects when on Chinese or Japanese soil under 
the magisterial control of the rulers of those coun- 
tries. Why? Because they are not yet to be 
trusted? They are in a process of tutelage ; being 
tested and trained before they are admitted into 
the comity of nations. Well, Japan and China 
recognise this ; and are almost reslively preparing 
themselves to be qualified to be free; and the 
education and enlightenment necessary for this 
process is demanded in very large measure from 
missionaries. ‘The point is an interesting one; 
but we did not quite follow the learned Doctor 
when he almost sneered at the treaties as Capitula- 
tions. Well, of course any treaty made by a con- 
quefed power with the conqueror is a matter of 
necessity, and not of cheerful friendship, but it is 
a treaty for all that. 


Now there can be no doubt as to the ex- 
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injustice is done. It would be impossible, 
we think, to indicate any direction in 


ern civilization, so far as such assimilation 


was reasonable and salutary ; and it would 


be impossible to indicate any one direction 


in which China has adopted a similar 


course. Where then is the parallel, and 
how can the two be Properly grouped 
together? If Dr. ALLEN had been at any 
pains to investigate this question before 
undertaking to discuss it, he would have 


learned that one of the chief difficulties of 


the situation has been ignorance precisely 
such as that displayed by himself. European 
Governments, not taking the trouble to 
consider the facts carefully, have hesitated 
totreat Japan asan equal, because, forsooth, 
their action might furnish an inconvenient 
precedent for China. A somewhat similar 
case in everyday life would be that of a 
schoolmaster who hesitated “to bestow a 
prize on his best scholar lest all the other 
scholars should demand prizes also. And 
yet even this parallel fails, for whereas all 
the scholars might be supposed to have 
worked for a prize, China has done abso- 
lutely nothing to earn the reward now 
happily within Japan’s reach. Japan has 
never denied that the extraterritorial 
system was unavoidable in former times 
before her laws, her judiciary, and her pri- 
son system were reformed, and before the 
spirit of exclusiveness had been so com- 
pletely eradicated that aliens could con- 
fidently count on equal treatment with 
natives. But since these wholesome 
changes have been consummated, she pro- 
tests against the wrong of continuing to 
condemn her to a humiliating position. 
Apply the same considerations to China 
and see how any similar claim advanced 
by her would fare. Dr. ALLEN does not 
mean to le unjust, yet it would have been 
difficult for him to misrepresent the situa- 
tion more thoroughly. His remarks sug- 
gest a blind disposition to denounce the 
thing extraterritoriality, without any re- 
ference to the circumstances under which 
it exists, whereas the true point is that 
Japan’s circumstances have ceased to war- 
rant the continuance of such an excep- 
tional system, while China’s circumstances 
continue to furnish precisely the same 
warrant for it that they furnished at the 
outset. If there be any truthin Dr. ALLEN’S 
assertion that the rulers or people of the 
Middle Kingdom cherish the ambition of 
being placed on the footing of an equal by 
Western Powers, then the plain policy of 


those Powers should be to utilize that am- 


cellence of the spirit by which Dr. ALLEN’S 
remarks were dictated, but what we want 
to know is how China is « restively pre- 
paring herself to be qualified to be free.” 
What single step has she taken indicative 
of such a desire or such a purpose? We 
do uot desire to speak harshly of China. 
Our point is simply that by classing her 
with Japan in respect of this extrater- 
ritorial problem, a great and unwarrantable 


which Japan has failed to assimilate West- 
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bition as a lever of Progress. Are they 
doing this when they withhold from Japan 
the reward of her progressive efforts, and, 
still worse, when, like Dr. ALLEN, they class 
the two Powers together, as though the re- 
markable achievements and extraordinary 
liberality of the one were no worthier of 
recognition than the absolutely blank record 
aud stubborn conservatism of the other? 
Is it likely that China, for the sake of quali- 
fying to be free, will lay aside her preju- 
dices and do as Japan has done, when she 
observes the fruitlessness of Japan's efforts, 
and when she finds that, despite her own 
bigoted inaction, she continues to be 
bracketted with her feverishly” progres- 
sive neighbour? Jt is strange that, at 
this eleventh hour, a man of culture and 
experience should stand up before an audi- 
ence in Shanghai and err so flagrantly 
and mischievously about a subject that 
any ordinarily careful student of contem- 
porary history ought to understand fully. 


COUNT ITAGAKI, HIS WOULD-BE 
ASSASSIN, AND THE « FIFI SHIMPO.” 
——_—___. 

‘Ohae readers are already acquainted 

with the fact that AIBARA, who at- 
tempted to assassinate Count (then Mr.) 
ITAGAKI eight years ago, has been released 
from jail, and that he owes his pardon in - 
great measure to the intercession of the man 
whom he sought to slay. The sequel of 
the story is related by the $177 Shimpo 
with much elaboration of detail. AIBARA, 
not unnaturally struck by the magnanimity 
of his intended victim, and having already,’ 
it is said, repented of his evil purpose, 
desired to thank his benefactor, and for 
this purpose sought the assistance of 
Messrs. KONO and YaGiwaraA, friends of 
the Count. These gentlemen, approving 
of his object, agreed to introduce him. 
Then we learn how AIBARA, en route for 
the Count’s house, wished to take a bath 
in order to purify himself for the inter- 
view ; how, having removed his clothes, he 
respectfully invited Mr. YAGIWARA to ex- 
amine them; how Mr. YAGIWARA bade him 
set his mind at ease, since, had there been 
any necessity to adopt such precautions, 
the proposal of an interview with the Count 
would never have been entertained by the - 
latter’s friends; how this answer tended 
still further to show AIBARA the magna- 
nimity of the men he had to do with; 
how, in Count ITAGAKI’s presence, Mr. 
YAGIWARA assured the pardoned con- 
vict that when the news of the attempted 
murder was first told, the friends of the 
Liberal leader could have torn AIBARA 
limb from limb, whereas now they regard- 
ed the incident as an evil dream and for- 
gave him even as the man he would have 
murdered forgave ; how AIBARA was moved 
to tears by this generosity ; how he invited 
the Count to visit him in Hokkaido, and 
how the Count laughingly promised to be 
his guest there, should the opportunity 
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THE IMPERIAL HOUSE LAW. 


ncaa oi scallions 
\ X 7E publish to-day the official transla- 
tion of the Imperial House Law, 
which, though forming a part of the recently 
promulgated Constitution, has not hitherto 
been given to the general public. It pro- 
vides for the’ Succession, the ceremonies 
of Ascension and Coronation, the Regency, 
the Hereditary Estates and Expenditure of 
the Imperial Family and other matters. 

The Succession is limited to male de- 
scendants, the order of heirship in the 
direct line being first, the eldest son ; 
second, the eldest grandson; third the 
Imperial son next in age, and so on in 
each case. Failing any of these, the 
Throne is to be succeeded to, first by an 
Imperial brother or his descendants; 
"secondly by an Imperial Uncle or his de- 
scendant, and thirdly by the next nearest 
member of the Imperial Family, prece- 
dence, in this secondary line, being given 
to full blood over half blood and to the 
elder over the younger. Females are al- 
together excluded from the Succession. 
The Regency alone may be assumed by 
an Empress, Empress Dowager, or a 
Princess. 

An interesting feature of this Law is the 
institution of an Imperial Family Council. 
It is composed of the male members of the 
Imperial Family who have attained their 
majority, the Lord Keeper of the Privy 
Seal, the President of the Privy Council, 
the Minister of the Imperial Household, 
the Minister of State for Justice, and the 
President of the Court of Cassation. Pre- 
sided over by the EMPEROR, or by one of 
the members of the Imperial Family dele- 
gated by His MAJESTY, this Council dis- 
charges important functions. In concert 
with the Privy Council it advises His Ma- 
JESTY in respect of changes in the House 
Law and in the order of the Succession ; 
in respect of the institution of a Regency 
: and of changes in it; in respect of the 
appointment: or removal .of an Imperial 
Governor during the EMPEROR’S Minority ; 
and it advises alone in respect of disciplin- 
ary punishments inflicted on members of 
the Imperial Family, as well as in cases 
where a member of the Imperial Family is 
prohibited from administering his own pro- 
perty. It is evident from the composition 
of this Council that, including as it does five 
officials not connected with the Imperial 
family by any ties of consanguinity and from 
the nature of their offices always available 
to sit at the Council’s meetings, a power- 
ful share in its functions is secured to the 
Executive. Taking the Imperial Family 
as it is at present, there are eleven Princes 
eligible for membership of the Council, 
and as this number is not likely to be 
greatly diminished at any time, the Imperial 
section of the august body will generally 
be in a majority. Still the inclusion of so 
many officials from the ranks of the Go- 
vernment cannot but be regarded as a 
significant concession to the Constitutional 
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principles inaugurated on the rith of 
February. 

The fact that females are excluded from 
the Succession will be variously viewed by 
foreign critics. It will doubtless be claim- 
ed that a severe blow is thus dealt to the 
prospect of Japanese women’s elevation 
from the comparatively unworthy place 
hitherto occupied by them. Yet the law 
only embodies the traditional custom of 
Japan. Historical research shows that al- 
though Empresses have reigned, they have 
not been crowned: the Throne has never 
been occupied by any officially recognised 
female member of the Imperial Line. To 
provide for Empresses in the Succession 
would, therefore, have been in effect a new 
departure, and there can be no question that 
ina matter of such vital importance the 
advisers to the Throne saw the wisdom of 
conservatism. Whether they have not 
carried their principle beyond the limits 
indicated by history is another point. For 
the Law not only excludes females alto- 
gether from the Succession, but also vir- 
tually provides against their assumption 
of the Regency. Before an Empress or 
Princess can become eligible for the Re- 
gency, the line of Imperial Princes and 
Princes must have been exhausted; and 
when we observe that the title of ‘Im- 
perial Prince’’ extends to the great-great- 
grandsons of an Emperor, while the title 
of ‘Prince’? commences from the fifth 
generation and continues in perpetuity, it 
is plain that only an exceedingly slender 
chance remains for the female line. Of 
course precedents for such a Law of Suc- 
cession can easily be found in Western 
Constitutions, but to whatever extent 
Japan may have gone abroad in search of 
models for her parliamentary system, the 
main features of her Imperial House Law 
are assuredly based on her own traditions 
of Government. It-is impossible to avoid 
the reflection that discrimination in favour 
of the male line might have been modified 
in this matter of the Regency and that 
Empresses at least might have been given 
precedence over Princes who have ceased 
to be called “Imperial.” The criticism is 
strengthened when we observe that the 
marriages of members of the Imperial Fa- 
mily are restricted to the circle of the 
Family or to certain noble families specially 
approved by Imperial Order, and that such 
marriages must be sanctioned by Imperial 
writ, bearing the countersignature of the 
Minister of the Household. Western his- 
tory shows that, on the whole, women 
succeed remarkably well as rulers. Two 
of the best and most respected sovereigns 
in Europe to-day are females, and curiously 
enough the greatest sovereigns the same 
two countries have ever had were women 
—ELIZABETH of England and ISABELLA of 
Castille. In the East, we have a striking 
instance under our eyes, the Empress of 
China, and remembering all this it is im- 
possible-not to regret the Japanese Law. 

A curious impersonality is apparent in 
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the provisions of the Chapter relating to 
the Regency. It is there provided that 
“when the EMPEROR is a minor a Re- 
gency shall be instituted,” but nothing 
is said as to the manner of the institution. 
It may, however, be assumed that since 
the order of eligibility for this important 
post is distinctly prescribed, the Prince 
or Princess indicated by the Law would 
assume the Regency by proclamation over 
His or Her Highness’ signature. Such a 
plan is simple and natural. But there 
may easily be cases of disputed eligi- 
bility or rival claims: the most care- 
fully framed law cannot entirely prevent 
such contingencies. It might have been 
prudent, therefore, to give the Imperial 
Family Council an endorsing or discrimi- 
nating voice in the nomination of the 
Regent. Turning, again, to the institution 
of a Regency during the EMPEROR’S 
lifetime (when His MAJESTY is pre- 
vented by some permanent cause from 
governing), and toa change in the order of 
the Regency (when the Regent is suffering 
from an incurable disease of mind or 
body), we find that the advice of the Im- 
perial Family Council as well as of the 
Privy Council is required. But here also 
the procedure is vaguely stated. We do 
not learn exactly by what means the in- 
capacitated Sovereign or Regent would be 
superseded. There is no doubt a purpose 
in this avoidance of exact provisions. 

Many minor points of interest present 
themselves. The institution of a Corona- 
tion Ceremony and Banquet to take, place 
at Kyoto is welcome for the sake of the 
old Imperial city, which will thus recover 
something of its pride of place. There has 
long been talk of such a ceremony in re- 
spect of the present EMPEROR, and we 
presume that steps will now soon be taken 
to give practical effect to the provision of 
the Law. It will be observed, also, that 
the ancient custom of mengo, or year- 
periods, becomes a permanent institu- 
tion. This is-one of the traditional 
usages which we should have expected 
to see discarded. Its chronological effect 
is decidedly confusing, and since Japan 
has adopted the Western calendar in 
all other respects, she might with ad- 
vantage have extended the reform to her 
manner of reckoning years. It was out 
of the question, of course, that she should 
take the Christian era. But she has her 
own era, in the 2549th year of which we 
are now living; and, whatever doubts 
students may justly throw upon JIMMU 
TENNO’S date, the reputed year of that 
Sovereign’s supposed accession makes a 
very serviceable starting point for an era. 
[It is far simpler, and, as we think, much 
more picturesque and dignified, to know 
that such and such an event occurred in 
the 16goth year or the 2125th year of the 
Japanese Empire, than to be told that it 
happened in the 3rd year of Chégen or the 
6th year of Kwanshé. 

The clauses with reference to the Im- 
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perial Hereditary Estates are vague, in so 


far as concerns the method of acquisition. 
We are told that the landed and other 
property included in the term shall be 
settled by Imperial writ, from which it 
would seem that any national property 
not yet appropriated by law toa special 
purpose may, with the advice of the Privy 
Council, be taken into the Estates. In 
point of fact no definite Provision to that 
effect is necessary, inasmuch as, according 


to the traditional theory of government in 


Japan, the title to all real property is 
originally vested in the Sovereign. Japa- 
nese Imperialism, however, has always 


been a most economical institution. The 
annual grant for the maintenance of the 
Imperial House—a pretty large term, in 
which also is included the Household De- 
partment—amounts to less than five hund- 
red thousand pounds sterling, and the 
very last thing to be anticipated, if the 
traditions of the Empire may be taken as 
a guide, is any extravagant or covetous 
disposition on the part of the Sovereign. 
—_—. 
MIXED NOTIONS. 
—_———_—_____ 

iG has often been our unpleasant task to 

criticise the extraordinary want of tact 
shown by some missionaries in their 
utterances about the countries where they 
labour to propagate the gospel. We 
recognise, of course, that between the 
dictates of sober veracity and the neces- 
sity of arousing enthusiasm by forcible 
accounts of their work and its results, 
these gentlemen are placed in a somewhat 
difficult position. We know, too, that the 
majority of them adopt the wise and con- 
cientious course of holding their tongues 
and labouring on patiently and quietly. 
But unfortunately the minority deem it 
incumbent to talk and by no means in- 
cumbent to know what they are talking 
about. At arecent missionary meeting in 
the Philharmonic Hall of Shanghai, ad- 
dresses were delivered on mission work in 
various countries. Dr. ALLEN was chosen 
to discourse about China and Japan, and 
the remarks he made are thus epitomised 
by the North China Daily News :— 


He presented and enlarged on a point outside 
the ordinary line of missionary topics; a point of 
greal interest, but perhaps a little too abstruse for 
such a meeting. It was this. The extraterritorial 
clause in the Treaties between China or Japan and 
Western Powers, implies and asserts the inferiority 
of these Eastern Powers in civilisation and en- 
lightenment. Western Powers refjise to place their 
subjects when on Chinese or Japanese soil under 
the magisterial control of the rulers of those coun- 
tries. Why? Because they are not yet to be 
trusted? ‘They are in a process of tutelage ; being 
tested and trained before they are admiited into 
the comity of nations. Well, Japan and China 
recognise this; and are almost restively preparing 
themselves to be qualified to be free; and the 
education and enlightenment necessary for this 
process is demanded in very large measure from 
missionaries. ‘The point is an interesting one; 
but we did not quite follow the learned Doctor 
when he almost sneered at the treaties as Capitula- 
tions. Well, of course any treaty made by a con- 
queted power with the conqueror is a matter of 
necessity, and not of cheerful friendship, but it is 
a treaty for all that. 


Now there can be no doubt as to the ex- 
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injustice is done. It would be impossible, 
we think, to indicate any direction in 


ern civilization, so far as such assimilation 


be impossible to indicate any one direction 


in which China has adopted a similar 


course. Where then is the parallel, and 
how can the two be Properly grouped 
together? If Dr. ALLEN had been at any 
pains to investigate this question before 
undertaking to discuss it, he would have 


learned that one of the chief difficulties of 


the situation has been ignorance precisely 
such as that displayed by himself. European 
Governments, not taking the trouble to 
consider the facts carefully, have hesitated 
totreat Japanasan equal, because, forsooth, 
their action might furnish an inconvenient 
precedent for China. A somewhat similar 
case in everyday life would be that ofa 
schoolmaster who hesitated “to bestow a 
prize on his best scholar lest all the other 
scholars should demand prizes also. And 
yet even this parallel fails, for whereas all 
the scholars might be supposed to have 
worked for a prize, China has done abso- 
lutely nothing to earn the reward now 
happily within Japan’s reach. Japan has 
never denied that the extraterritorial 
system was unavoidable in former times 
before her laws, her judiciary, and her pri- 
son system were reformed, and before the 
spirit of exclusiveness had been so com- 
pletely eradicated that aliens could con- 
fidently count on equal treatment with 
natives. But since these wholesome 
changes have been consummated, she pro- 
tests against the wrong of continuing to 
condemn her to a humiliating position. 
Apply the same considerations to China 
and see how any similar claim advanced 
by her would fare. Dr. ALLEN does not 
mean to fe unjust, yet it would have been 
difficult for him to misrepresent the situa- 
tion more thoroughly. His remarks sug- 
gest a blind disposition to denounce the 
thing extraterritoriality, without any re- 
ference to the circumstances under which 
it exists, whereas the true point is that 
Japan’s circumstances have ceased to war- 
rant the continuance of such an excep- 
tional system, while China’s circumstances 
continue to furnish precisely the same 
warrant for it that they furnished at the 
outset. If there be any truthin Dr. ALLEN’S 
assertion that the rulers or people of the 
Middle Kingdom cherish the ambition of 
being placed on the footing of an equal by 
Western Powers, then the plain policy of 


those Powers should be to utilize that am- 


cellence of the spirit by which Dr. ALLEN’S 
remarks were dictated, but what we want 
to know is how China is “restively pre- 
paring herself to be qualified to be free.” 
What single step has she taken indicative 
of such a desire or such a purpose? We 
do not desire to speak harshly of China. 
Our paint is simply that by classing her 
with Japan in respect of this extrater- 
ritorial problem, a great and unwarrantable 


which Japan has failed to assimilate West- 


was reasonable and salutary ; and it would 
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bition as a lever of progress. Are they 
doing this when they withhold from Japan 
the reward of her progressive efforts, and, 
still worse, when, like Dr. ALLEN, they class 
the two Powers together, as though the re- 
markable achievements and extraordinary 
liberality of the one were no worthier of 
recognition than the absolutely blank record 
aud stubborn conservatism of the other? 
Is it likely that China, for the sake of quali- 
fying to be free, will lay aside her preju- 
dices and do as Japan has done, when she 
observes the fruitlessness of Japan's efforts, 
and when she finds that, despite her own 
bigoted inaction, she continues to be 
bracketted with her feverishly” progres- 
sive neighbour? Jt is strange that, at 
this eleventh hour, a man of culture and 
experience should stand up before an audi- 
ence in Shanghai and err so flagrantly 
and mischievously about a subject that 
any ordinarily careful student of contem- 
porary history ought to understand fully. 


COUNT ITAGAKI, HIS WOULD-BE 
ASSASSIN, AND THE “ FIFI SHIMPO.” 
———_¢—____. 

Oh readers are already acquainted 

with the fact that AIBARA, who at- 
tempted to assassinate Count (then Mr.) 
ITAGAKI eight years ago, has been released 
from jail, and that he owes his pardon in - 
great measure to the intercession of the man 
whom he sought to slay. The sequel of 
the story is related by the 4777 Shimpo 
with much elaboration of detail. AIBARA, 
not unnaturally struck by the magnanimity 
of his intended victim, and having already, 
it is said, repented of his evil purpose, 


desired to thank his benefactor, and for 


this purpose sought the assistance of 
Messrs. KONO and YAGIWARA, friends of 
the Count. These gentlemen, approving 
of his object, agreed to introduce him. 
Then we learn how AIBARA, en route for 
the Count’s house, wished to take a bath 
inorder to purify himself for the inter- 
view ; how, having removed his clothes, he 
respectfully invited Mr. YAGIWARA to ex- 


amine them; how Mr. YAGIWARA bade him 
set his mind at ease, since, had there been 
any necessity to adopt such precautions, 


the proposal of an interview with the Count 
would never have been entertained by the 
latter’s friends; how this answer tended 
still further to show AIBARA the magna- 
nimity of the men he had to do with; 
how, in Count ITAGAKI’s presence, Mr. 
YAGIWARA assured the pardoned con- 
vict that when the news of the attempted 
murder was first told, the friends of the 
Liberal leader could have torn AIBARA 
limb from limb, whereas now they regard- 
ed the incident as an evil dream and for- 
gave him even as the man he would have 
murdered forgave ; how AIBARA was moved 
to tears by this generosity ; how he invited 
the Count to visit him in Hokkaido, and 
how the Count laughingly promised to be 
his guest there, should the opportunity 
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were not favourable to the success which 
he nevertheless achieved. Looking back 
on the incidents of life, we recognize in 
him one of the veritable pioneers of Japa- 
nese progress. Twenty-nine years ago, 
when every Japanese credited with patri- 
otic feelings was expected to advocate the 
closing of the country and the expulsion 
of foreigners, and when any attempt to 
study Western science or Western langu- 
ages meant unpopularity if not personal 
peril, Mr. SHIODA set himself to ac- 
quire French, openly receiving direct 
instruction from a Frenchman. Two 
years later (1862), he became interpreter 
to the official charged by the Shdgun’s 
Government with the conduct of fo- 
reign affairs, and in 1863 we find him 
attached in the same capacity to the cele- 
brated mission that Japan despatched to 
Europe to negotiate the closing of her 
ports. Continuing to be engaged in the 
domain of foreign affairs, he succeeded in 
winning the confidence of the French Re- 
presentative, M. LEON ROCHES, and to 
this cause is generally attributed the 
powerful aid lent by that diplomat to the 
Tokugawa Regency. Afterthe Restoration, 
Mr. SHIODA was for a short time in the 
employment of the French Legation, syb- 
sequently entering the Japanese Foreign 
Office, and in 1871 he accompanied the 
IWAKURA Mission to Europe as chief se- 
cretary. Thenceforth his functions were 
entirely connected with foreign affairs. 
Few Japanese officials have been able, in 
the vicissitudes of this Me:77 era, to devote 
themselves so invariably to the same 
branch of service, and in view of Mr. 
SHioba’s lamented death we are painfully 
teminded that such long and carefully 
garnered experience as he had acquired 
can scarcely be looked for among his sur- 
vivors, whatever their learning and ability. 
While in Peking Mr. SHIODA seems to 
have been universally popular with his col- 
leagues. From the first his talents com- — 
manded acknowledgment, while his genial 
manners and wide knowledge of men and 
things made him a delightful companion. 
We cannot too strongly express our sense 
of the loss his country suffers by his death. 
The post of Japanese Representative 
in China is of great importance. Japan 
thoroughly recognises the advantage of 
friendly intercourse with her neighbour, but 
appreciates the difficulty of securing that 
advantage while at the same time remain- 
ing faithful to her progressive programme. 
Mr. SHIODA was eminently competent to 
deal with a situation so delicate. The 
press of Téky6 is unanimous in its pane- 
gyrics on his career, and he well deserved 
the tribute thus universally paid to his 
worth. An earnest student, an exception- 
ally able official, a kind and faithful friend, 
his name will always occupy an honorable 
place among those of the men to whom 
Japan stands largely indebted for loyal 
aid and skilled direction in the great crisis 
of her national career. 


I betray my country you have my full per- 
mission to attack me with dagger or 
pistol,” it would have been simply one 
of those exaggerated forms of expression 
that men often make use of in moments of 
excitement. But what he is reported to 
have said is, ‘‘ should it appear to you that 
lam injuring my country I shall be entirely 
content that you should seek to assassinate 
me.” In other words, the safety of a 
statesman’s person is to depend wholly 
on the views his opponents take of his 
conduct. Is it not strange that a journal 
like the $272 Shimpé should put such lan- 
guage into the mouth of one of the fore- 
most leaders of Japanese contemporary 
thought, and still stranger that it should 
publish them not only without comment 
but even with a semblance of approval ? 
We might almost suspect a design to in- 
jure Count ITAGAKI in popular estimation 
were such subtle satire indulged in by the 
Fiji Shimpé. The incident is highly dis- 
creditable. Coming, too, at a time when 
the very unhealthy sentiment evoked by 
NisHINO BUNTARO’S madness is still excit- 
ing wonder and regret, it makes us greatly 
doubt whether Count ITAGAKI acted wisely 
in interceding for AIBARA or the Autho- 
rities in giving weight to his intercession. 
Of course there is always the alternative, 
which we trust may be verified, that the 
¥1j¢ Shimpé wrote carelessly, and that it 
will take effective steps to remove the evil 
impression created by its language. Cer- 
tainly if the matter be left as it is now, 
Japan’s critics will have ample cause to 
condemn her. 


offer; how AIBARA, shocked at the 
Count’s emaciated appearance, entreated 
the friends of the illustrious statesman 
to nurse him carefully for Japan’s sake, 
and how the moral of it all is that though 
AIBARA’s crime was execrable, the man 
himself may be regarded with kindly 
feelings. All this is very well in its way, 
no doubt. It smacks a little of the “ Chad- 
band” school, but there is a sound kernel 
in the shell of its sentimentality. Count 
ITAGAKI unquestionably played a noble 
part and will be deservedly applauded by 
the public. Unfortunately, however, the 
incident does not end here. There isa 
sequel that changes its character com- 
pletely. In the conversation between Count 
ITAGAKI and AIBARA, as recounted, ap- 
parently verbatim, by our Tokyo contem- 
porary, the former, in reply to the latter’s 
expressions of gratitude and regret, is re- 
presented as using the following words: 
_ —], TAISUKE, believed beyond doubt 
that I was inspired by patriotic motives, 
but the action taken by you in the belief 
that I was behaving disloyally, won my 
deep admiration. I do not imagine that 
I shall ever forget my duty to my country, 
but should it appear to you that I am in- 
juring her interests, I shall be entirely 
content that you should at any time resort 
to your former method (Kono go tote-mo 
chiugi wo wasurenu kokoro-ye nare-domo 
kikun no kokka ni gai ari to mitomuru 
toki wa nandoki nite mo senjitsu no shi- 
kata arite koso manzoku nari.) Now, 
with all respect for the correctness of the 
F177 Shimpo's report, we have no hesita- 
tion in avowing complete incredulity that 
Count ITAGAKI ever used the words here 
ascribed to him. We do not believe that 
he can have committed himself to such a 
monstrous doctrine. He is represented 
as having declared, in explicit terms, that 
if a politician suspects an opponent of 
unpatriotic conduct, he is at liberty to 
stab him or shoot him wherever and 
whenever he can. If Count ITAGAKI 
avowed any such doctrine, he is totally 
unfit to take part in the government of 
his country. It is much to be feared, in- 
deed, that among certain classes of Japa- 
nese there still lingers a remnant of the 
old feudal confusion between muscle and 
morals. Some incidents connected with 
the brutal crime recently committed by 
NISHINO BUNTARO suggest that politicians 
of the Soshi type consider themselves 
justified in attempting the life of any one 
whose principles and practice they dis- 
approve, provided they are willing to risk 
their own lives in the attempt. What the 
general prevalence of such a creed must 
lead to, we need not point out. Count 
ITAGAKI should be the last to advocate its 
adoption or to misapprehend its conse- 
quences. Yet the $777 Shimpd puts into 
his mouth the words we have quoted, and 
sets forth the whole story as though every 
incident in it was admirable. If Count 
ITAGAKI had been made to say, “‘ whenever 


MR. SHIODA SABURO. 
a ee 
LTHOUGH the death of His Excel- 
lency Mr. S. SHIODA took the coun- 
try entirely by surprise, it is now known 
that the event was preceded by a long and 
painful illness. Since the commencement 
of this year he had been suffering. The 
first trouble was fever, not of an alarming 
character, but still sufficiently severe to 
confine him to the Legation. In March 
symptoms of jaundice appeared, gradually 
increasing in intensity, until, at the end of 
April, all desire for nourishment had been 
lost, and when, on May rst, Dr. HAYASHI, 
of the Japanese Navy, examined the 
patient, he found him in a state of com- 
plete prostration. Dr. BUSHELL, of the 
British Legation, was consulted a few days 
later, but the case was quite hopeless and 
death occurred on the 12th instant. Mr. 
SHIODA was appointed to represent his 
country at the Chinese Court in the fall of 
1886. He held the post of Senator at the 
time of the nomination, and had previously 
served as Vice-Minister of State for 
Foreign Affairs. His removal from the 
latter - position to the comparative si- 
necure of the Senate was regarded in 
a somewhat exaggerated light by Chi- 
nese politicians, so that, at the out- 
set of his career in Peking, circumstances 


_from the symptoms of his fatal disease. A 
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KYOSAI. KUNIYOSHI, KyYOSAI in after life always|surgeon accustomed to scenes of agony 
_ +--—— gratefully attributed much of his know-|and death. 
(communicatep]. ledge of low life and powerful figure ac-} At the age of eleven SHUZABURO at- 


AWANABE KYOSAI died on the 
evening of the 26th ultimo. In him 

Japan has lost a great painter, undoubtedly 
the most talented of his time. What the 
studied writings of the polished author are 
to the inspired utterings of the born orator, 
such were the most successful works of other 
painters of his day compared with the 
marvellous conceptions and vigorous crea- 
tions of this powerful artist. A patient 
student of nature and reverential copyist 
of all that was worthy in the works of the 
past, his own productions always bore the 
impress of originality and genius. Of 
KyOsAl it may be truly said that from birth 
to death he was a devoted servant of 
the painter’s art. His first infant efforts 
with the brush were made with nature as 
his model. Three days before he died 
the desire to paint. once more seized 
him irresistibly, and he sketched upon the 
paper slide behind his bed a weird outline 
of his own emaciated form bent and tot- 
tering as he stood to paint, and suffering 


tion. Himself a great pourtrayer of battle 
scenes, banditti, and such sensational sub- 
jects, KUNIYOSHI was in the habit of 
divising has pupils to always carefully 
observe the different manners of striking, 
struggling, throwing and falling whenever 
occasion offered. Young SHUZABURO, for 
such was the name that KyOsal bore in 
early life, eagerly carried out this part of 
his teacher’s advice, and spent whole days 
in frequenting, sketch-book in hand, the 
lowest quarters of the city in search of 
fights and brawls. During these early 
years, everything in city life, high and low, 
as well as in natural form, seems to have 
attracted his boyish attention. At the age 
of nine, after many days of continuous rain 
he went to the banks of the Kandagawa, 
and seated in a small boat sketched the 
rushing lines of the swollen current. 
Whilst so engaged he was attracted by a 
hairy form floating in the stream. Half 
fancying it might be one of those hairy- 
tailed tortoises so often shown in paintings, 
but never as yet seen by him in reality, he 
eagerly gave chase and picked up the object 
only to discover, to his momentary horror, 
that itwasahumanhead. At first from sheer 
childish fear ready to throw back the prize, 
zeal for his art at length gained the mastery, 
and he wrapped it up and stealthily took it 
home. Often during his street rambles he 
had visited the workshop of the famous 
image maker IZUMI MEIKICHI and sketch- 
ed from his chamber of- artificial human 
horrors ; but now for the first time he found 
in his own possession a model: of death 
from nature herself. Secretinghis treasure 
in a closet, he impatiently awaited his op- 
portunity to study it unobserved. The 
discovery was made by his horrified foster- 
parents, who, in spite of SHUZABURO’S con- 
fession and entreaties, dreading difficulties 
with the Authorities, insisted upon his tak- 
ing the head back. Reluctantly he carried 
it to the banks of theriver, selected the most 
solitary spot he could find, and therein the 
open air, before a slowly collecting crowd, 
patiently copied its every feature before 
throwing it back into the stream. Through- 
out his career KYOSAI retained this passion 
for the weird and horrible aspect of art. 
Later on in life he visited the execution 
grounds, and sketched with avidity the 
various aspects of torture and death. To 
him here lay one of the many revelations 
that his limitless art disclosed, not the less 
alluring and inspiring because suggestive 
of pain, mortality, and mystery. ‘That he 
was none the less sympathetic and humane 
on this account, the story of his life will 
show. The artist familiar from early years 


tended the school of the court painter, 
KANO TOHAKU, and asa pupil of the KANO 
school received the name of TOIkuU. Here 
he seems to have worked so hard day and 
night to excel his companions, as to 
have seriously undermined his health. 
He often related to a friend how at this 
time he used nightly to steal into his 
master’s storehouse to inspect pictures of 
old painters of the school, considered too 
valuable to be lent to pupils. On one oc- 
casion, much puzzled by the depth of 
texture in a rendering of the soft fur of 
some animal in one of these old KANO 
paintings, and having failed repeatedly to 
obtain a similar effect with his own brush, 
he carefully cut and peeled up a corner 
of the silk from the mounting to examine 
the underside, finding, as he had at last 
surmised, that the hair was first painted 
roughly upon the underside of the semi- 
transparent silk. Weak from overwork he 
made a boating excursion with some of 
his fellow pupils, and managed to catch 
alive a large carp nearly three feet in 
length. Relinqujshing his pleasure party, 
he hurried back to the studio and did not 
rest until he had faithfully drawn and 
studied every part of the living fish, even 
to the exact number of its scales. When 
his work was finished, his companions were 
about to kill the magnificent prize, but 
young TOIKU remonstrated and entreated. 
This carp, he said, since he had copied its 
every part, had become his teacher and its 
life must be reverently spared. Refusing 
at first to listen to such fancies on the part 
of their young schoolmate, his seniors pro- 
ceeded withtheir design, when a startling 
and violent leap on the part of the threa- 
tened fish had the effect of giving weight 
to his scruples. The carp was accordingly 
spared, and carried to the nearest pond 
there to live or die. In after life KyOsal 
often attributed what skill he had in paint- 
ing 4o7 to this childish adventure. 

In the winter of 1846 a fire arising in 
the yashiki of the Daimyo ABE at Maru- 
yama, Hongo, favoured by a strong north- 
west wind, spread as far as Tsukudajima. 
In the Hongo district lived at this time a 
large bird fancier, accustomed to supply live 
fowl of all kinds to the Shogun’s Court 
and to the daimyd. His living stock were 
carried out in their bamboo baskets and 
cages into the open square in front, where 
refugees from the flames had already de- 
posited their mats, screens, slides, and 
furniture. The falling embers from the 
fire accidentally ignited these inflammable 
articles, and to save the poor birds from a 
cruel death the owner opened the cages 
and let them free. The whole flock, con- 
sisting of ducks, geese, pheasants, pea- 
cock, and other fowl, alarmed by the sur- 
rounding disturbance rose up into the 
illumined heavens, taking their bewildered 
flight towards the roaring conflagration, 


few straight lines below the knees, sug- 
gesting too plainly the square shell in which 
he was soon to be enclosed, showed that 
he knew well this sketch would be his last. 
Heartrending and horrible, shaky and im- 
perfect, these touches contain some of the 
genuis of KyOsal. In their own weird 
way they tell the story of his untimely 
death: and where in the history of all 
art has sucha story been so briefly, and 
strangely expressed? But a short time 
before his spirit departed, and after he 
had been barely able to utter a few 
feeble words to his wife and children, 
with an agonizing cty and almost super- 
natural effort he called for his old kyo7t-ya, 
and gave him instructions about the mount- 
ing of one of his latest works. Thus his last 
despairing struggle was that of severance 
from the art he loved. 


Born in May, 1831, as asomewhat trouble- 
some baby he refused to be coaxed by cakes 
or toys, but could always be pacified by the 
sight of pictures. Insects, animals, and flow- 
ers were his playthings. At the age of three, 
when travelling by Zago with his mother, 
he amused himself with a frog which he has 
caught, modelling its form in a rough man- 
ner by means of a hard-boiled egg and 
twigs of bamboo. On reaching his desti- 
nation the infant artist sketched upon 
paper this living object which had formed 
the chief subject of his retentive observa- 
tion during a long journey. 

Year by year the child’s passion for 


drawing became so apparent that he was 
sent to Yedo at the age of seven, and ap-|with the grace and beauties of the nude 


prenticed to IcH! YUSAI KUNIYOSHI, the |is as a rule far less prurient in his thoughts 
leading painter of the Ukioye school. His|than the ordinary shocked observer of 
restless and versatile mind refused to be|naked figure paintings, and the fastidious 
satisfied long within the confines of this] man who pales at the sight of blood is often 
popular school, but to the instruction of! more cruel and heartless than the trained 
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had gained a wide reputation as a painter 
of Buddhist subjects. Such a painter was 
not allowed to continue his travels unsoli- 
cited. Reaching the temple of Chuin at 
Togakushi-yama, where a new Housha had 
been lately erected, he was asked by the 
priests to decorate the large wooden ceiling 
of this oratory. Hardly answering the re- 
quest, he started off next day and, continu- 
ing his landscape studies, climbed every 
sacred temple-crowned peak he reached to 
worship at its shrine. After many days’ 
absence thus seeking assistance and in- 
spiration, he returned to Togakushi-yama 
and offered his services for the great work. 
A single ceiling panel sixty feet square 
demands some power and vigour in its 
execution. KyYOSAlI, by natural disposition 
a humble, sensitive, and nervous man, 
often found such force and vigour at its 
best when his spirit was made bold and 
his imagination inspired with wine. Drink- 
ing three draughts of sake from a large 
temple bowl, he dashedin the outline of a 
gigantic dragon, the whole colouring amd 
finishing of which he and his pupil com- 
pleted in a week. 

On another occasion when executing in 
the house of a friend the outline of a gi- 
gantic daruma, KYOSAI had the same re- 
course to the stimulating draught which 
he usually refused until his day’s work was 
done. So much has been stated about his 
love for saké that in justice to his memory 
it must be said, and by one in his daily 
company for years, that with him this by 
no means partook of the nature of an idle 
and uncontrollable vice. He recognized 
that under the influence of BACCHUS some 
of his strangest fancies, freshest concep- 
tions and boldest touches: were inspired, 
and he humorously assumed on that ac- 
count the name of SHOJ6 after the legen- 
dary BACCHUS of Japan. During the more 
uncontrollable of the moments which fol- 
lowed such excesses, he would at times 
give umbrage to sedate persons, unable to 
appreciate the talent shining through these 
displays; and some of his few disparagers 
as a painter were wounded saints whose 
vanity had been crossed by his humours. 
At a large gathering of painters held by 
ToyowaDA Rokusulv there happened to 
be present a merchant of the name of 
TozaBuro. Kyosali with a sudden im- 
pulse, seized him, dragged off his silken 
haort and, Wisping it up into a roll, im- 
mersed its corner in ink and, using it as a 
brush, executed with great skill the draw- 
ing of a large shéhr. Many are the 
vagaries of a similar nature to this record- 
ed of SHOJO Kyosal, but they all bear the 
stamp of his wonderful originality and 
genius. 

‘When comparatively a young painter, 
KkyOSal had enjoyed the patronage of the 
Shogun’s Court. At first, one of a number 
of the KANO engaged on the repairing 
of the paintings of the To-sho-gu shrine 
at Nikko, he attracted special attention 
by his skilful and conscientious work. 


other painters, to work at his mansion at 
Kasumigaseki; and here his eagerness to 
seize every opportunity of study even at 
the sacrifice of social conventions, again 
led him into disgrace. From the balcony 
of the chamber in which he was painting he 
saw a group of Court ladies in the gallery 
below. Snatching up his sketch-book he 
rushed out and, following closely in the 
rear of the frightened damsels for some 
distance along the winding corridors, at 
length returned to his room. This un- 
accountable and indecorous behaviour 
created great consternation in the Yashiki, 
and brought him a severe reproof from his 
adopted father, who sarcastically suggested 
that if he was so uncontrollably devoted 
to following the female sex as to be re- 
gardless of all decorum, he had better quit 
his profession and become the Aakoya of a 
geisha. The scapegrace young painter, 
who never seems to have wasted his- ex- 
planations until necessity called for them, 
at length humbly exposed the object of his 
chase in the form ofa careful outline of the 
ornament on an antique od7 worn by the 
lady he had pursued. The rare old pattern 
of this fabric had attracted his observant 
eye from a distance, and he had not 
telinquished his pursuit before he had 
made his note book possessed of it. 

Thus an eager student of figure-life and 
action in all its phases and a constant 
copyist of animal nature, in his studies of 
the ancient dances and on every occasion 
which presented itself, Kydsai did not 
neglect the historical and artificial ac- 
cessories of costume and ornament which 
supply detail for the painter. During his 
early career, mainly confined to the great 
city and such of its surroundings as were 
within easy reach, his studies from natural 
landscape had been somewhat confined. 
It was at the age of thirty-six that he first 
seized the opportunity of a protracted 
sketching tour among the mountains. He 
chose the time of early summer, as he said, 
because the blossoms would be blooming 
and the nightingales singing, and with his 
favourite pupil ‘TOMEKICHI passed through 
Musashi and Joshiu until he reached the 
picturesquely mountainous province of 
Shinano. So busy was he with his brush 
on the way that he rarely travelled more 
than five and often only three 77 a day. 
In Joshiu he sketched among numerous 
views, the’ mountains of Akagi, Asama, 
and Miyogi. Reaching Shinano he found 
a feast of grand hills, as he describes it, 
enveloping him all round, like a screen, 
and was bewildered by such a rich and 
limitless display of landscape. He devoted 
his chief attention to the mountains of 
the Manji-toge, to Nunobiki-san and the 
scenery of the Okubo river. He had al- 
ready made a considerable name as a 
powerful draughtsman, and much of his 


and presenting with their many-coloured 
plumage, lit by the bright glare, a sight 
of splendour rarely seen. KyOsal, then 
a lad of fifteen, regardless of any- 
thing but his art, took his seat on a 
pile of rescued goods in the street, and 
occupied himself with sketching the 
different aspects of the fire, including 
the magnificent flight of birds. At last 
discovered and reproved for his callous- 
ness in not rendering assistance when 
even his own home was in danger, he peni- 
tently explained that he was attracted 
irresistibly by this splendid bird spectacle, 
‘which he believed no painter ever before had 
the opportunity of sketching. He then 
gave what help he could in rescuing his 
foster-father’s property, but was of little 
avail, for his mind was still absorbed in the 
forms of the darting flames and curling 
smoke around him. This youthful draw- 
ing is still preserved. The streets, houses, 
and roofs, the firemen with their standards, 
the hurrying crowd of onlookers, and the 
refugees loaded with their goods and chat- 
tels are all depicted, but the form, colour 
and motion of the fire itself evidently 
attracted his most ardent study. To 
translate these darting, evanescent masses 
of flame into definite expressions of line 
occupied his greatest efforts. 

Whilst still a pupil in the KANO school 
Ky6sal found leisure at night to study the 
historical posturing dances of the No. 
In these secret studies he was helped with 
funds by an old lady of the KANO family, 
who urged him particularly to perfect 
a favourite dance called the Sambaso. 
Whilst attempting to master this piece his 
kind old patroness died. Still working 
hard to attain perfection, he at length 
satisfied himself, and then taking with him 
the necessary musicians, dressed in the 
proper costume, and to the consternation 
of the priests, executed the dance before 
her tomb in token of his gratitude 
and in fulfilment of her wish. One of 
KyOsAl's most wonderful creations, paint- 
ed in his early manhood, was made 
for a destitute old cripple who had no 
means of support, and who had excited his 
pity. Taking as his subject Poverty ‘in 
Hell, he introduced on one side of the 
picture the gods of Hades hungrily looking 
towards heaven and the attendant demons 
engaged in sawing off their own horns to 
sell for bone carving, in order thus to 
realize money to gain the most menial 
positions in heaven. The’ other side of 
the picture showed AMIDA BUDDHA with 
“attendant angels welcoming and feasting 
the penitent and hungry supplicants. The 
old cripple showed this picture about from 
place to place, discoursing upon the nume- 
rous conceptions it contained, and realised 
by its exhibition quite a small fortune 
sufficient to enable him to buy a house, 
after which he visited KyGsal and ex-|time in Yedo had been spent in the study 
pressed his unbounded gratitude. of religious paintings and carvings in the 

At the age of twenty-three, KyOsAI was neighbouring temples. Several priests had 
invited by the Daimy6 of Chikuzen, with’ became his pupils in the sacred art, and he 
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With KANo TOnaAku he afterwards restored 
the paintings of peacocks and other decora- 
tion still to be seen on the Kuro-Honzo at 
Shiba Zozoji, and was employed in similar 
decorations to the shrine within the castle 
grounds at Nishimaru. Kydsat’s special 
skill in such works reached the ears of the 
Shogun, who gave him several private com- 
missions. The priests of numerous temples 
and monasteries, and the authorities of 
many country villages, became lavish in 
their orders for panels and other paintings. 
For the village of Oyada he painted a fine 
panel picture (Gaku) representing OMORI 
SHIKOSHICHI quarrelling with a female de- 
mon, which was presented by this village 
to the Fudo-sama shrine at Narita; and 
for the Tenjin shrine at Yushima he paint- 
“ed a picture of NOMI-NO-SUKUNE and 
TAIMA KEIHAYA the two first notable 
wrestlers of Japan. Of such commissions 
he executed many, but few only compared 
with the demands which were made upon 
him. Though not wanting in ambition, 
and not unappreciative of high patronage, 
* KYOsAI was always first and foremost the 
servant of his art and of the humours with 
which his devotion to her service inspired 
him. Never idle with his brush, he was 
controlled as many great geniuses are by 
his moods and fancies. Obligations to and 
pressing demands from the great often 
failed to procure his labours, which could 
easily be gained by humbler friends in 
sympathy with his passing moods. Work 
which‘he had accepted, and could execute if 
so disposed in a few hours, he often left for 
years. He himself related how having 
undertaken a panel painting for the Kanda 
Myojin shrine, quite close to his own lodg- 
ing, he resisted for three years the dunning 
of the impatient priests until, disgusted 
with the delay, they applied to another 
painter. KyYOSAI, hearing this, started off 
to the temple and completed in three hours 
the work that he had delayed as many 
years. 

Humble and retiring, he was happiest 
when working for the numerous clients 
of his own station in life. Always proud 
to see his talent appreciated by stran- 
gers, and grateful for the patronage of 
those in high station who, like the old 
daimyo, \eft the painter free in his own 
art, KOYSAI always refused to prostitute 
his brush to the dictating interference of 
officials and amateurs. The art official 
and theoretical adviser of modern times he 
regarded with an ill-concealed contempt. 
Art, he considered, though sadly needing 
liberal patronage, could only be controlled 
and guided by those practically initiated 
into its mysteries and devoted to its active 
service. To the first Exhibition of Art at 
Uyeno in 1877 he sent a bold and simple 
painting of a crow, fixing upon it the price 
of one hundred yen. The self-constituted 
official judges turned their heads aside and 
remonstrated at so exhorbitant a price 
being attached to a painting of a common 
crow. KyYOSAI replied that the sum was 


his picture in this manner. 


the sum. | 


predecessors, KyYOSAI never considered 
that this art had attained its final limits. 
He regarded with unlimited respect the 
scientific knowledge of anatomical form, 
perspective and sciography revealed to 
him in foreign works and the more realistic 
developments of nature painting and land- 
scape as developed in the West. To him 
there always existed a great El Dorado of 
art beyond the confines of his own coun- 
try and beyond the limit of the lights into 
which he was born and within the radius 
of which his own opportunities compelled 
him to work. 

In the rules which he laid down for the 
‘guidance of his pupils he first insisted 
upon a careful and attentive copying of 
natural life. The small garden of his 
studio was filled with all manner of 
animal, bird, fish, and insect life. Copying 
from nature he called the foundation 
or basis of painting, and the manner- 
ism of the touch an ornamental adjunct 
equally necessary though secondary in the 
art. He urged also the study of photo- 
graphs and oil paintings as an aid to 
correct and faithful representation ; but 
nature was in all cases to be the first master. 
Such faithful copies from nature were to 
be regarded simply as studies and as aids 
to observation and memory. With a mind 
and memory well stored with all natural 
forms, and a hand skillfully trained to the 
production of powerful and expressive 
lines, the painter, seeking inspiration, 
would produce extempore his best works. 
Slavish copying for reproduction of the 
ideas of former painters he condemned, 
and though regarding many of the past 
artists of the old schools with profound 
reverence, he considered those schools 
as now dead all but in name, and 
represented only by powerless slaves to 
method and indifferent imitators. His 
independence of character and versatility 
had long severed him from the outward 
conventions of a school of which the letter 
and not the spiritremained. Modest tothe 
degree of humility, and full of veneration 
for talent, he found but little in contem- 
porary art to venerate, and lived alone as 
a painter in the society of his own powerful 
conceptions and in communion with the 
past great spirits of art whose closer com- 
pany he has now joined. 


not the price of a common crow but a 
small fraction of the price of the fifty years 
of study that had enabled him to dash off 
Kyosat’s 
honour was saved and his crow was bought 
at his price, but it was a cake-dealer at 
Nihon-bashi who saw its value and paid 


From force of education a follower of 
the methods and many of the conventions 
of his native art as practised by his great 


THE IMPERIAL HOUSE LAW. 
—_4—_____. 


The Imperial Throne of Japan, enjoying the 
Grace of Heaven and everlasting from ages 
eternal in an unbroken line of succession, has 
been transmitted to Us through successive reigns. 
The fundamental rules of Our Family were es- 
tablished once for all, at the time that Our An- 
cestors laid the foundations of the Empire, and 
are even at this day as bright as the celestial 
luminaries. We now desire to make the instructions 
of Our Ancestors more exact and express and to 
establish for our posterity a House Law, by which 
Our House shail be founded in everlasting strength, 
and its dignity be for ever maintained. We hereby, 
with the advice of Our Privy Council, give Our 
Sanction to the present Imperial House Law, to 
serve as a standard by which Our descendants 
shall be guided. 


[His Imperial Majesty’s Sign-Manual.] 
[Privy Seal.] 


The 11th day of the 2nd month of the 22nd yeac 
of Meiji. 


Cuaprer I, 
Succession To THe ImpgRIaAL THRONE. 

ArTicLe 1.—The Imperial ‘Throne of Japan 
shall be succeeded to by male descendants in the 
male line of Imperial Ancestors. 

Articve I.—The Imperial ‘Throne shall be 
succeeded to by the Imperial eldest son. 

ArtIcee III.—When there is no Imperial eldest 
son, the Imperial Throne shatl be succeeded to 
by the Imperial eldest grandson. When there is 
neither Imperial eldest son nor any male descen- 
dant of his, it shall be succeeded to by the Imperial 
son next in age, and so on in every successive case. 

Articre IV.—For succession to the Imperial 
Throne by an Imperial descendant, the one of full 
blood shall have precedence over descendants of 
half blood. The succession to the Imperial Throne 
by the latter shall be limited to those cases only, 
when there is no Imperial descendant of full blood. 

ArTicLe V.—When there is no Imperial de- 
scendant, the Imperial Throne shall be succeeded 
to by an Imperial brother and by his descendants. 

ArticLe VI.—When there is no such Imperial 
brother or descendant of his, the Imperial Throne 
shall be succeeded to by an Imperial uncle and 
by his descendant. 

ArricLe VII.—When there fs neither such Im- 
perial uncle nor descendant of his, the Imperial 
Throne shall be succeeded to by the next nearest 
member among the rest of the Imperial Family. 


ArTICcLE VIII.—Among the Imperial brothers 
and the remoter Imperial relations, precedence 
shall be given, in the same degree, to the de- 
scendants of full blood over those of half blood, 
and to the elder over the younger. 

Arricre [X.—Whien the Imperial heir is suffer- 
ing from an incurable disease of mind or body, or 
when any other weighty cause exists, the order 
of succession may be changed in accordance with 
the foregoing provisions, with the advice of the 
Imperial Family Council and with that of the 
Privy Council. 

Cuarter If, 
ASCENSION AND CORONATION. 

ArrTiciiz X.—Upon the demise of the Emperor, 
the Imperial heir shall ascend the Throne and shall 
acquire the Divine ‘Treasures of the Imperial 
Ancestors. 


Articte XI.—The ceremonies of Coronation 
shall be performed and a Grand Coronation Ban- 
quet (Daijosai) shall be held at Kyoto. 

ArTIcLE XIJ.—Upon an ascension to the 
Throne, a new era shall be inaugurated, and the 
name of it shall remain unchanged during the 
whole reign, in agreement with the established 
tule of the 1st year of Meiji. 


Cuaprter III. 


INSTITUTION oF EMPRESS AND OF 

HEIR-APPARENT. 

ArTIcLE XIII.—The Emperor, the Kotaishi, 
and the Kotaison shall attain their majority at 
eighteen full years of age. 

Arrticie XIV.—Members of the Imperial Fa- 
mily, other than those mentioned in the preceding 
Article, shall attain their majority at twenty full 
years of age. 

ArtTicLtg XV.—The son of the Emperor who is 
Heir-apparent, shall be called “ Kotaishi.” In 
case there is no Kotaishi, the Imperial grandson 
who is Heir-apparent, shall be called “ Kotaison.”’ 

Articte XVI.—The institution of Empress and 
that of Kotaison shall be proclaimed by an Im- 
perial Rescript. 


Magsoriry. 
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ininistering his property, and a manager shall be 
appointed therefor. 

Articte LIV.—The two foregoing Articles 
shall be sanctioned, upon the advice of the Im- 
perial Family Council. 


Cuaptrer XI. / 
Tue IMPERIAL FAMILY COUNCIL. 


Articte LV.—The Imperial Family Council 
shall be composed of the male members of the 
Imperial Family, who have reached the age af 
majority. 


be announced by the Minister of the Imperial 
Household. 

Article XXXIV.~Genealogical and other 
records relating to the matters mentioned in the 
preceding Article shall be kept in the Imperial 
archives. 

ArticLe XXXV.—The members of the Im- 
perial Family shaJl be under the control of the 
Emperor. 

ArticLe XXXVI.—When a Regency is insti- 
tuted, the Regent shall exercise the power of 
control referred to in the preceding Article. 

ArTICLE XXXVII.—When a member, male or 
female, of the Impetial Family is a minor and 
has been bereft of his or her father, the officials 
of the Imperial Court shall be ordered to take 
charge of his or her bringing up and education. 
Under certain circumstances, the Emperor may 
either approve the guardian chosen by his or her 
patent, or may nominate one. 

Articte XXXVIIL.—The guardian of a mem- 
ber of the Imperial Family must be himself a 
member thereof and of age. 

Arricte XXXIX.—Marriages of members of 
the Imperial, Family shall be restricted to the 
circle of the Family, or to certain noble families 
specially approved by Imperial Order. 

Arricte XL.—Marviages of the members of 
the Imperial Family shall be subject to the sanc- 
tion of the Emperor. 

ArricLe XLIL—The Imperial writs sanctioning 
the marriages of members of the Imperial Family, 
shall bear the countersignature of the Minister of 
the Imperial Household. 

Arrticte XLIL—No member of the Imperial 
Family can adopt any one as his son. 

ArtiIcLe XLIII.—When a member of the Im- 
perial Family wishes to travel beyond the boun- 
daries of the Empire, he shall first obtain the 
sanction of the Emperor. : 

ARTICLE XLIV.—A female member of the Im- 
perial Family, who has married a subject, shall be 
excluded from membership of the Imperial Family. 
However, she may be allowed, by the special 
grace of the Emperor, to retain her title of Imperial 
Princess or of Princess, as the case may be. 


Cuapter VIII. 
ImpertaL HereviTary Estates. 
ARTICLE XLV.—No landed or other property, 
that has been fixed as the Imperial Hereditary 
Estates, shalf be divided up and alienated. 
ArtTiIcLe XLVJ.—The landed and other pro- 
perty to be included in the Imperial Hereditary 
Estates, shall be settled by Imperial writ, with the 
advice of the Privy Council, and shall be an- 
hoaneed by the Minister of the Imperial House- 
rold. 


Cuapter IV. 
STyLes or ADDRESS. 

Articce XVII.—The style of address for the 
Emperor, the Grand Empress Dowager, the Em- 
press Dowager, and of the Empress, shall be His, 
ov Her, or Your Majesty. 

Articte XVIII.—The Kotaishi and his con- 
sort, the Kotaison and his consort, the Imperial 
Princes and their consorts, the Imperial Princesses, 
the Princes and their consorts, and the Princesses 
shall be styled His, Her, Their, ov Your Highness 
or Highnesses. 


Vhe Lord Keeper of the Privy Seal, 
the President of the Privy Council, the Minister 
of the Imperial Household, the Minister of State 
for Justice, and the President of the Court of 
Cassation shall be ordered to take part in the 
deliberations of the Council. 


ArticLe LVI.—The Emperor personally pre- 
sides over the meeting of the Imperial Family 
Council, or directs one of the members of the Im- 
perial Family to do so. 


Cuapter XII. 
SuPPpLBMENTAY, RULES. 


ArticLe LVII.—Those of the present members 
of the Imperial Family of the fifth generation and 
downwards, who have already been invested with 
the title of Imperial Prince, shall retain the same 
as heretofore. 


Articte LVIL.—The order of succession to 
the Imperial ‘Throne shall in every case relate to 
the descendants of absolite lineage. ‘There shall 
be noadinission to this line of succession to any one, 
as a consequence of his now being an adopted 
Imperial son, Koyushi, or heir to a princely house. * 


Articce LIX.—The grades of rank among the, 
Imperial Princes, Imperial Princesses, and Princes 
and Princesses shall be abolished. 


ARTICLE LX.—The family rank of Imperial 
Princes and all usages conflicting with the present 
law, shall be abolished. 


ARTICLE LXI.—The property, annual expenses, 
and all other rules concerning the members of the 
Imperial Family, shali be specially determined. 

ArTICLE LXIJ.—When in the future it shall 
become necessary either to amend or make addi- 
tions to the present Law, the matter shall be 
decided by the Emperor, with the advice of the 
Imperial Family Council and with that of the 
Privy Council. . 


CuarrTer V. 
REGENCY. 


ArticLe XIX.—When the Emperor is a minor 
a Regency shall be instituted. 

When He is prevented by some permanent 
cause from personally governing, a Regency shall 
be instituted, with the advice of the Imperial Family 
Council and with that of the Privy Council. 


Articte XX.—The Regency shall be assumed 
by the Kotaishi or the Kotaison being of full age 
of majority. 

ARTICLE XXI.—When there is neither Ko- 
taishi nor Kataison, or when the Kotaishi or the 
Kotaison has not yet arrived at his majority, the 
Regency shall be assumed in the following 
order :— 

1. An Imperial Prince or a Prince. 

2. ‘lhe Empress. 

3. The Empress Dowager. 

4. The Grand Empress Dowager. 

5. An Imperial Princess or a Princess. 

ARTICLE XXII.—In case the Regency is to be 
assumed from among the male members of the 
Imperial Family, it shall be done in agreement 
with the order of succession to the Imperial Throne. 
‘The same shall apply to the case of female mem- 
bers of the Imperial Family. 

Articre XXIIL—A female member of the Im- 
perial Family to assume the Regency shall be 
exclusively one who has no consort. 

ArticLe XXIV.—When, on account of the 
minority of the nearest related member of the 
Imperial Family, or for some other cause, another 
member has to assume the Regency, the latter 
shall not, upon the arrival at majority of the above 
mentioned nearest related member, or upon the 
disappearance of the aforesaid cause, resign his or 
her post in favour of any person other than of the 

Kotaishi or of Kotaison. 

Articte XXV.—When a Regent or one who 
should become such, is suffering from an incurable 
disease of mind or body, or when any other 
weighty cause exists therefor, the order of the 
Regency may be changed, with the advice of the 
Imperial Family Council and with that of the 
Privy Council. ’ 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
—_—__——___ 
RAIL v. STEAMER TRAFFIC. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE “JAPAN Malt.”? 


Sir,—There appears to be an extraordinary 
fear that the spread of railway communication 
throughout Japan will adversely affect the interests 
of the mercantile marine; the influence of which is 
manifested in the rapid decline in the marketable 
value or quotation of the shares of the great Japa- 
nese Steamship Company. Unless there are other 
reasons for the decline in these shares, of which 
there is not even a suspicion, the company’s busi- 
ness being believed to be larger than ever before, 
and in steadily increasing ratio, it may be useful 
lo point out that the very cause now looked upon 
as prejudicing the coastwise trade has, in other 
countries, exerted the diametrically opposite effect. 

The railways of Great Britain in 1880 covered 
17,933 Miles; and 1,317 steamships of 236,358 
tons, were employed in the coastwise trade, exclu- 
sive of foreign steamers also employed in that 
trade: seven years later, in 1887, railway mileage 
had increased to 19,587 miles, or 9.2 per cent.; 
steamships in the coastwise trade, exclusive of 
foreign vessels, to 1,740 of 304,538 tons; an in- 
creased tonnage of 28.9 percent. In the United 
States in 1880 there were 84,393 miles of railways, 
which increased in 1887 to 150,710 miles, or 78.6 
per cent.: the tonnage of vessels employed in the 
coastwise trade in 1880 is not at my disposal, but 
it was 2,939,252 tons in 1886, and increased to 
3,010,735 tons in 1887; or 2.4 per cent. in one year. 

What other inference can be drawn from these 
figures than that the spread of railway communi- 
cation improves and enlarges the coasting trade ; 
and in Japan, as in England, it will be found that 
if railway extension is not overdone the coastwise 
trade must necessarily keep pace with it, and 
benefit in faic proportion. Prior to the construc- 
tion of railways the coastwise traffic was limited 
to the carriage of goods between sea-ports and 
such places in the interior as were accessible from 
those ports; the railway will now open communi- 
cation with every place of importance, however 


Cuaprer IX. 
EXPENDITURES OF THE IMPERIAL House. 
Articte XLVII.—The expenditures of the 
Imperial House of all kinds shall be defrayed out 
of the National Treasury at acertain fixed amount. 


Articce XLVIII.—The estimates and audit of 
accounts of the expenditures of the Imperial House 
and all other rules of the kind, shall be regulated 
by the Finance Regulations of the Imperial House. 


CHAPTER X. 


Litications. DiscipLinary RULES FOR THE 

MEMBERS OF THE IMPERIAL FAMILY. 
_ ARTICLE XLIX.—Litigation between members 
of the Imperial Family shall be decided by judicial 
functionaries specially designated by the Emperor 
to the Department of the Imperial Household, 
and execution issued, after Imperial Sanction 
thereto has been obtained. 


ArtTIcLe L.—Civil actions brought by private 
individuals against members of the Imperial 
Family, shall be decided in the Court of Appeal in 
Tokyo. Members of the Imperial Family shall, 
however, be represented by attorneys, and no 
personal attendance in the Court shall be required 
of them. 


Articte LI.—No member of the Imperial 
Family can be arrested, or summoned before a 
Court of Law, unless the sanction of the Emperor 
has been first obtained thereto. 


ArticLte LIT.—When a member of the Im- 
perial Family has committed an act derogatory to 
his (or her) dignity, or when he has exhibited dis- 
loyalty to the Imperial House, he shall, by way of 
disciplinary punishfent and by order of the Em- 
peror, be deprived of the whole or of a part of the 
privileges belonging to him as a member of the 
Imperial Family, or shall be suspended therefrom. 


Articce LU].—When a member of the Im- 


Carter VI. 
Tue ImpertaL GoveRNor. 

ARTICLE XXVI.—When the Emperor is a 
minor, an Imperial Governor shall be appointed 
to take charge of His bringing up and of His 
education. 


“ARTICLE XXVII.—In case no Imperial Go- 
vernor has been nominated in the will of the 
preceding Emperor, the Regent shall appoint one, 
with advice of the Imperial Family Council and 

~ with that of the Privy Council. 

ArticLe XXVIH.—Neither the Regent nor 
any of his descendants can be appointed Imperial 
Governor. 

ArTICLE XXIX.—The Imperial Governor can- 
not be removed from his post by the Regent, un- 
less upon the advice of the Imperial Family 
Council and upon that of the Privy Council. 

Cuapter VII. 
Tue Imperial FaMILy. 

Articte XXX.—The term “Imperial Family” 
shall include the Grand Empress Dowager, the 
Empress Dowager, the Empress, the Kotaishi and 
his consort, the Kotaison and his consort, the 
Imperial Princes and their consorts, the Imperial 
Princesses, the Princes and their consorts, and 
the Princesses. 

ArTICcCLE XXXI.—From Imperial sons to Im- 
perial great-great-grandsons, Imperial male de- 
scendants shall be called Imperial Princes; and 
from Imperial daughters to Imperial great-great- 
granddaughters, Imperial female descendants 
shall be called Imperial Princesses. From, the 
fifth generation downwards, they shall be called, 
male descendants Princes, female ones Princesses. 

ArTICcLe XXXII.—When the Imperial Throne 
is succeeded to by a member of a branch line, the 
title of Imperial Prince or Imperial Princess shall 
be specially granted to the Imperial brothers and 
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sumption, the railway performing its share of car- 
riage and ships the rest; so that every new mile of 
railway is an additional feeder to the coastwise 
trade. As a carrier the railway must do much 
reason 
into communication innumerable 
towns inthe interior that could never have com- 
munication with each other by water conveyance, 
The proportion of goods tuaftic is about 63 to 1 for 
1887 the railways of 
Great Britain carried in round figures 270,000,000 
paying charges for carriage 
$230,000,000; while the entries and clearances of 


more than the ships, for 


: i the simple 
that it: brings 


In 


land and sea-carriage. 
tons of merchandise, 


British and foreign ships coastwise in the same 
period were 81,426,000 tons; one half of which 
may be taken as entries of cargo carried between 
the ports; or in the ratio of railways 27, ships 4. 
These figures are so large as to somewhat obscure 
their own meaning; but it will appear on very 
slight examination that the quantity of merchan- 
dize carried by the railways of Great Britain in 
one month would fill all the ships in the world twice 
over: and yet the figures fade into insignificance 
in face of the fact that American railways in 1886 
transported 500,000,000 tons of merchandize of the 
reputed value of $15,000,000,000 in gold ; it being 
-necessary to supplement this enormous, almost 
incredible, traffic, by 3,000,000 tons of shipping to 
meet the requirements of the coast trade. 

Railways will, doubtless, decrease the number 
of passengers that have hitherto been compelled to 
travel by sea; but the decrease of revenue from 
this source will be far more than compensated by 
the substantial increase in freight from goods car- 
riage. 

Ihave troubled you with these dry figures to 
support the belief that most men of experience 
entertain justifying the assertion that if the shares 
of a well conducted steamship company perform- 
ing 99 per cent., or thereabouts, of the coast trade 
of Japan, were worth 85 when the railways of the 
empire did not exceed 750 miles, they will be worth 
100 when the railway mileage reaches 1,000. 


* Yours faithfully, F.C. B. 
Yokohama, May 7th, 1889. 


SHIGA’S “HISTORY OF NATIONS.” 


To THE EpITorR OF THE “ JAPAN Malt.” 


Sir,—In your issue of to-day a letter appears 
signed ‘ Expero,” which gives a dressing to a 
book reviewed by me in your editorical columns 
of the 6th inst. [ happened to get hold, a few 
days ago, of a copy of “Peter Parley’s Uni- 
versal History,” known to me hitherto only by 
repute, and can fully endorse from subsequent 
investigation your correspondent’s remarks on the 
gross and slavish plagiarism: which characterizes 
the *‘ History of Nations.” If your correspondent, 
however, had said that most of the blunders singled 
oul by me were already contained in “ Parley ” he 
would have come nearer the trnth. Whatever 
error ‘‘ Peter Parley” contains, these errors are 
not in English style or grammar. Indeed, one 
welt known novelist, Hawthorne, is said to have 
Jent his pen to the work which is gracefully 
enough written, Two or more of my criticisms, 
if I remember rightly, fell foul of the style and the 
graminar, and were concerned with the chapter on 
Japan, which is not stolen from “ Patley.” (Your 
correspondent by the way, very respectfully calls 
him “ Mr. Parley!”) A history of the world from 
a Japanese source equal in merit, with all its draw- 
backs, to “ Peter Pailey’s,” would be worthy of com- 
mendation, If Mr. Shiga’s work were original, it 
_ would be, in comparison with the miserable litera- 
ture which issues from two many Tokyo printing 
presses, a praiseworthy performance. As itis, Mr. 
Shiga has not shown the moderate historical capa- 
city required to correct ‘ Peter’s”? blunders, has 
added fresh blunders of his own, and has, sad to say, 
obtained the endorsement of a foreign teacher in 
the capital. There is no doubt that the work as 
it stands at present, must be considered a dis- 
grace to all concerned. 

Tam, yours &c., 

Tue WRITER OF THE REvIEW IN QUESTION. 


May gth, 1889. 


To tHE EDITOR OF THE “JAPAN MAIL.” 

S1r,—I earnestly hope that your reviewer of 
Shiga’s “ History of Nations” will lose no time in 
consulting his medical adviser, as it.is only too 
evident that he is threatened with a serious attack 
of brain fever, This is, indeed, not to be wondered at 
after the letter of your correspondent “Expero,” who 
was audacious enough to connect your reviewer's 
name with mine in reference to our (supposed) 
mutual misconception of the nature of Shiga’s book. 
Neither of your correspondents seems to have 
tead the preface to the book, in which it is dis- 
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originality of ideas or even of expression.” 
mainly from ¢ Peter Parley.'”? 
of information named in the 


Gatsht,” “ The Middle 
and India,” “ History 


all these books 
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book.” 
necessity of adaptation to Japanese ideas and 
sympathies has not been lost sight of.” 
plains “ Expero’s” slighting critique: “ The whole 
body 
chapters treating on India, China, 
Australia) is wothing more than a 
‘ Peter Parley's Universal History,’ with many 
omissions, some slight alterations of the wording, 
and avery few additions.” ‘The italics are mine; 
and it is precisely these points that constitute the 
raison d'etre of the work. Plagiarism is not a 
crime tecognized by Japanese compilers, who 
strive merely to collate what shall be useful to 
their young compatriots. If any one foreign book 
is good enough for Japanese schools, that one 
book is used; if a collection of books is needed, a 
collection is made; and I for one boldly confess 
that I see no reason why it should be otherwise. 
The sad (?) fact is that Japanese text books are 
made to. suit the needs of Japanese schools; not 
to humour reviewers of the genus “ irreconcilable.” 

Iam willing to admit that in a first edition of 
even an elementary work, covering such an im. 
mensity of ground as a “ History of Nations” 
there may be many and serious errors, which a 
fliendly critic might do good service in pointing 
out. Ican also fully appreciate the state of mind 
of your reviewer, whio, after slating that a certain 
book is ‘ comparatively speaking, a creditable 
performance,” that “the historical facts are fairly 
correct,” and that “the errors seem capable of 
easy Correction in a new edition,” is compelled to 
add in another communication that “there is no 
doubt that the work as it stands at present, must 
be considered a disgrace to all concerned.” * Please 
note that among the ‘all concerned” are the Board 
of Inspection of the Education Department and a 
large number of proprietors of private schools, 
amongst whom (with all due deference to you, Sir), 
may be sume as competent judges as your re- 
viewer, who, in his last communication, emphasises 
his capability of judging of English style and 
grammar by such exhibitions as the following :— 
“Whatever error (sic) Peter Parley contains, 
these errors (sic) are not in English style or gram- 
mar.” “It would be, in comparison with the 
miserable literature which issues two (sic) fre- 
quently from many ‘Tokyo printing presses, a 
praiseworthy performance.’ And also the follow- 
ing exquisite specimen of logic: ” ‘If Mr. Shiga's 
work were original, it would be a (comparatively) 
praiseworthy performance. As it is, Mr. Shiga 
has not shown the moderate historical ability re- 
quired to correct Peter’s blunders.” And then 
follow up this same passage to its perfectly sub- 
lime climax: “has added fresh blunders of his 
own, and has, sad to say, obtained the en- 
dorsement of a foreign teacher in the capital.” 
Similar “beauties of style’ will also be found 
in ‘Expero’s” letter by those who take the 
trouble to look for them. Of course it is 
very disingenuous of me to take advantage of 
some of these little blunders, and of course it was 
thoroughly ingenuous of your correspondents to 
attack a few blunders of a similar kind in a little 
book of only 688 pages; for who in this enlighten- 
ed age is foolish enough to pay any attention to 
the old adage, ‘What is sauce for the goose is 
sauce for the gander’? 


I am, Sir, yours, &c., 
Tokyo, May r1th, 1889. 


W. D. COX. 


THE MIURA EPIDEMIC. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE “ JAPAN Malt,” 

Sir,—I have just read with interest in your 
issue of the 4th instant, the article on the Kana- 
gawa malady, and am reminded of something to 
the point which I read in the Fortnightly Review 
some four years or so ago. 

The writer, himself a Jew, was setting forth the 
reasons for the hardiness, longevity and other 
characteristics of his fellow-countrymen. Among 
other things he touched upon the question of the 
prohibition of certain kinds of food. The list in- 
cludes eels, oysters, &c. (Deut. XI.: 10). The 
reason for the prohibition of these was, he held, 
the fact that they would absorb foreign matter 
dissolved in the water about them. If the water 
were poisonous their flesh would become impreg- 
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nated with the poison and be thereby rendered 
unwvholesome. The eating of scaled fish was al- 
lowed since they had the power to teject such 
Poisonous matter. ‘To confirm the fact stated it 
was said that if an eel were placed in water, in 
which some strong colouring material had been 
dissolved, the flesh of the eel would pradually 
change its colour to that of the water. Possibly 
the solution of some of your questions lies this 
way. 

Yours, 

May 11th, 1889. 


READER. 


ORTHODOXY versus HETEREDOXY. 


To tu Eprror oF THe “JAPAN MalL,?? 


Sir,—I am not writing to defend Mr. Knapp, 
whom I think perfectly capable of defending him- 
self, nor to attack Dr. Eby, whom I deem to be 
proof against all attack, 

Dr. Eby’s letter published by you a few days 
ago is a very fair specimen of his usual method of 
defending orthodox doctrines. Controversy with 
any one who is perpetually retreating from the 
posilions assumed is absolutely fruitless as far as 
the controversialist himself is concerned ; but as it 
is not well that the advocates of one side of a 
question should have all the say, { propose for the 
information of those who know nothing about 
either side, in the absence of Mr. Knapp, to show 
the unreasonableness of the attack that has been 
made upon him by the orthodox party. Before 
doing so it may be well to remind those interested 


in this controversy that Mr. Knapp did not com. 


mence the fight; that he came to this country as 
the representative of a large and influential section 
of the American community; that his mode of 
staling his opinions was characterised by modera- 
tion and gentlemanly refinement, and was on this 


and so on. ‘Then came Dr. Eby’s controversial 
salute to the Japanese flag before sailing for 
Canada. He is for no half measures in conflicts 
of this kind. Nothing short of a battery that will 
level the defences of his foes to the ground, will 
satisfy him. He grants that Mr. Knapp’s state- 
ments are plausible, but by a few counter-state- 
ments he undertakes to viliate them all. His 
letter is full of unprovable assumptions which may 
sound well enough from the pulpit, but can do no 
more than excite a smile of pity from the outside 
world. We are told that Evangelical Christianity, 
that is, what is known in England and America 
as low-church and non-conformist Christianity, 
not that of the Roman Catholics, nor the Greek 
Church, nor that of the rapidly increasing high 
church and broad church parties, has grown more 
the last 80 years than during 1,800 years before, 
The difficulty of proving such a statement as this 
does not strike the learned Dr. He believes in 
good sweeping assertions that demolish the enemy’s 
defences at a stroke and leave him breathless, 
Then Dr. Eby refers to Channing. His immense 
influence he cannot deny. His heteredoxy he 
cannot deny. How does he explain it all? By 
saying that his influence was the effect of rejected 
doctrine. A novel method indeed! The influence 
of Arius explained by his belief in the Divinity of 
Christ! A conservative becomes a liberal ; all his 
success as a liberal is to be attributed to his close 
adherence to conservative principles and doctrines! 
Dr. Eby is certainly correct in maintaining that 
we have no right to argue because Unitarians 
have taken a prominent part in philanthropic move- 
ments that these movements are to be attributed 
to the influence of Unitarianism. But this ap- 
plies to Dr. Eby’s supernaturalism as well as to 
Mr. Knapp’s Unitarianism. To argue, as Dr. 
Eby does, that the great philanthropic movements 
of the present day are a result of belief in the 
divinity of Christ and similar doctrines is palpably 
absurd. ‘Take the settlement of Yokohama. Do 
the orthodox give larger sums towards and take 
greater interest in the various charities that are 
supported there than the heterodox? Philan- 
thropic efforts are put forth in all civilised coun- 
tries, independent of religious belief, and some 
times in defiance of it, since some phases of even 
Christian belief are far from philanthropic. 
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Dr. Eby goes on to pronounce Unitarianism in- 
capable of working except in evangelical soil and to 
show his resentment at Mr. Knapp’s appearance 
in Japan to claim the unripe fruits of Christianity 
for Unitarianism. Now, since Unilarianism 1s a 
product of Christianity, since it is no other than 
an attempt, though a futile one, as it seems 
to me, to retain certain parts of orthodox be- 
lief without committing itself to all the con- 
tradictions aud unreasonableness of the system 
as a whole, it is natural that its labours should 
have hitherto been confined to Christian lands. 
Though not believing in it myself, as the world 
is constituted, I see no reason why it should not 
succeed in Japan as well even if not better than 
it has in England or America. I have watched 
the progress of Orthodox Christianity in’ this 
country for fifteen years, and have mixed and 
conversed with Christians of all sects and de- 
nominations, and have no hesitation whatever in 
saying that the converts which have been made 
here have been made in precisely a similar man- 
ner to those that were niade by Buddhism in 
the middle ages, that is, that they have been won 
by means of the refined and refining influence of 
educated men, by the kindness, zeal and unsel- 
fishness of missionary agents. Doctrines have 
been accepted on account of their associations, and 
lives have been reformed to meet the requirements 
of the creed, just as in thousands and thousands 
of instances they were reformed at the instigation 
of earnest Buddhist priests in. the middle ages. 
This being so, Mr. Knapp and Dr. Eby, Bishop 
Nicolai and the Roman Catholic fréres aie to 
be welcomed as doing a good work among a cer- 
tain section of the Japanese communily. The 
uneducated need them sorely, and among this 
class they have always had and always will have 
the greatest success, for reasons which I cannot 
specify here. 

What I have said is not intended as a defence 
of Unitarianism; neither is it to be construed as 
condemning orthodoxy for those who are con- 
tent to accept it. It is designed to show that the 
presence of enlightening and civilising influences 
in a country where they are greatly needed, 
whether introduced by Unitarians or Wesleyan 
Methodists, is not a thing to be deprecated but 
encouraged. 

What help do the orthodox obtain from nu- 
merical statistics? If such controversies are to 
be decided by numbers, Christianity will be de- 
feated by Buddhism and Protestant Christianity 
by the Roman Catholic and Greek churches. 
When one knows how the numbers are augmented 
—by the baptizing of thousands of unconscious 
infants—how many are reckoned orthodox 
Christians who no longer accept orthodox doc- 
trine and seldom if ever attend a place of wor- 
ship, the high sounding statements about the 
thousands of orthodox Christians lose all their 
significance. ‘The battle of truth and error can 
never be fought out on such lines as those followed 
by Dr. Eby and Mr. Swartz, ‘*We are more than 
you, and therefore are likely to be right. Your 
success in separating from us is to be attributed 
_to what you borrowed from us. There is no sphere 
for such as you in Japan.” Such is the manner in 
which orthodoxy greets the arrival of a heteredox 
American clergyman. Apologizing for the length 
of this letter, 


I am, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 


AN OUTSIDER. 
Tokio, May 13th, 1889. 


MR, FUKUZAWA ON WESTERN 
LEARNING IN FAPAN. 
SOS : 
(Translated from the Fiji Shimpo.) 


Speaking at a meeting of former students of the 
Keid Gijuka, held at the Uchan, Mukojima, on the 
Sthinstant, Mr. Fukuzawa said :—In the year 1709 
of the Western calendar, a leading and most promi- 
nent incident in connection with the study of foreign 
languages by the people of this country took place, 
—when Arai Hokusekihad an interview with certain 
men of Rome and learned the geography, the man- 
ners and customs of foreignlands. But the honouw 
of first undertaking the arduous attempt to study 
European books in the original, and to translate 
them into Japanese, was teserved for Maeno Ryo- 
taku, Sugita Genpaku, Katsuragawa Hoshd, 
Nakagawa Jun-an and a few others who, on the 
sth of March, 1771 (Sth year of Meiwa) one 

_ hundred and nineteen years ago, at the house 
of the first-named gentleman in the compound of 
the Okudaiva Yashiki at Teppdzu, began the study 
of a Dutch work on anatomy. This event may 
be regarded as the commencement of the acquisi- 
tion of European languages in Japan. ‘The spot 


where this memorable event took place was on the 
opposite side of the canal from and to the west of 
the United States Legation at Tsukiji. p 
of ground, gentlemen, was the birth place of Euro- 
pean learning in our 
repeat was the 5th of , 
learning is one hundred and nineteen years. 
curious coincidence it was within the compound of 
the same Okudaira Yashiki at Teppdzu that we be- 
gan our attempts to make ourselves acquainted with 
European works, thirty years ago. I 
is composed of men who studied at our school while 
we were at Teppdzu and subsequently at Shinsenza, 
previous to its removal to this place, I shall occupy 
myself chiefly with the events that occurred during 
the ten years which that period covered. 
incidents of that time may be familiar to you and 
unknown to me; while on the other hand many 
things to you unknown may have saddened or 
gladdened me. 
Straightforward in everything that I say. 
time we opened our school at Teppdézu, a powerful 
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‘That piece 


country; the date let me 
March, and the age of that 
Bya 


As this meeting 


Many 


At any rate I shall_be frank and 
At the 


anti-foreign tendency prevailed throughout the 
country and our clansmen were not by any means 
in love with the school. In those days gakumon 
signified simply the ordinary Chinese studies, but 
though of course we also had studied Chinese 
works we never referred to them, and spoke chiefly 
of what we thought admirable in European learn- 
ing. As a natural consequence we were not al 
all on good terms with our clansmen 5 (wo parlies 
were formed who kept studiously aloof from each 
other, and the children used to sing the following 
lines within the walls of the clan Yashiki:— 


Rangaku-sho wa kowai, 
Rangaku-sho wa kowai, 


Ob6ézu kob6ézu bakete deru. 


You will probably remember the song, and this 
circumstance will help to form some idea of the 
state of things in those days. For several years, 
till about the time of the Restoration, the principle 
of “barbarian-exclusion” retained much hold 
throughout the country, and students of foreign 
languages weve in danger of being assaulted and 
assassinated. Such things form now-a-days in- 
teresting topics of conversation, but in the times I 
speak of our position was indeed most unpleasant. 
The student had to .rely on his sword, and I 
like others did not forget in moments of release 
from study to exercise myself with that weapon; | 
was in fact prepared to fight any one who might 
challenge me. ‘Truly it was an i:ksome state 
of affairs! At first we taught Dutch in the school, 
but when Yokohama’ was opened and our inter- 
course with fureign countries began lo grow, we 
found that Dutch books would be of comparatively 
little practical value to us. We therefore dis- 
carded the Dutch language entirely and adopted 
English as the basis of our instruction. At first 
our chief object in the acquisition of European 
languages was to make ourselves acquainted with 
technical arts and sciences. Thus medicine first 
formed the chief subject of study; and after it 
came such branches as are involved in the science 
of warfare. ‘The principles of fortification, the 
manufacture of weapons of war, naval architecture, 
and military diill and organization for a time 
engrossed the attention of the people. But we 
—TI mean the adherents of our school—ente: tained 
a second, and as it then seemed a somewhat 
extravagant, aspiration to advance a step farther 
and attempt to apply the learning of the West 
to matters more neatly and directly connected 
with the social life of the nation. With this 
determination, then, not to study the books of 
the West purely from a- technical point of view as 
had hitherto been the case, we turned our atlention 
to historical works and sought zealously for writ- 
ings on politics and economy. We were successful 
in obtaining a few books on universal history 
and political economy published in the United 
States. We found that the works on universal 
history were more or less similar to those of this 
country and China, but the volumes treating of 
political economy were most interesting works, 
the precision and closeness of reasoning which they 
employed being to us a fertile source of surprise 
and admiration, ‘Their effect was to completely 
revolutionize our minds, which had hitherto been 
exclusively occupied by the principles of Chinese 
learning. We were in some difficulty as to the 
translation of the subject on which these works 
treated, but after discussing the matter among 
ourselves we could find no better term than the 
provisional title Keisat-ron. ‘This then is the 
origin of the term Setyo Keisat-ron (the Political 
Economy of the West). Having discovered that 
there was in the West a science of political 
economy, it occurred to us that there must also 
he works on morality, similar to the Rongo and 
Daigaku. The question had not been long pre- 
sent to our minds when Mr. Obata Tokujiro 
was able one day to procure an old work which 
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we found treated on moral subjects; and we at 
once ordered from America several copies of this 
book. It was Weyland’s ‘ Moral Science”; we 
called it Shishtn ron. 
in the school to works on political economy, on 
moral science and on the principles of law, and thus 
were able to lay a foundation for our favourite 
studies. 
to feel secure in our own knowledge ; to think that 
we were strong enough to overwhelm all the fol- 
lowers of the old 
the country. 
in the way [have described, the 76i movement had 
spreadall over the country and, gaining in strength, 
it at length culminated in 


We now applied ourselves 


We became emboldened by our success 


school to be found throughout 
While, however, we were advancing 


the civil commotions 
which ushered in the Restoration, ‘Those assuredly 
were no times for study. The Kaisei-ko of the 


‘Tokugawa Government was closed and foxes and 


badgers were free to roam about among its build- 
ings. For about a couple of years the study of 


European languages in Yedo was subjected to much . 


interruption, -the students dispersing in_various 
directions and disappearing from view. Never- 
theless our school continued open and its work went 
on all the same. While the Imperial troops were 
streaming northwards and pouring into the capital ; 
while in the provinces battles and bloodshed were 
going on, we erected new buildings for our school, 
and during all that troublous time we did not cease 
a single day in our studies and discussions. Our 
conduct in this respect, specially when viewed in 
connection with the then state of our country, may 
appear at the least eccentric ; it was simply the out- 
come of our zeal in the acquisition of the knowledge 
of the West. ‘The honour, then, of having for a 
period of one hundred and nineteen years kept 
alight the flame of Western learning in Japan must 
fallto us, and especially to those who are now as- 
sembled in this room—and it is an honour to which 
no others in Japan will dare to lay a counter claim. 
During the Napoleonic Wars, when Holland, at 
home and in regard of all her colonies, lost her 
independence, it was only (as is still well remem- 
bered) at the Dutch Settlement of Deshima, that 
Dutchmen were able to hoist their national, flag 
and to preserve a semblance of independence. Tn 
some respects our Keid Gijuku must occupy the 
same place in the history of the study of European 
languages in Japan that Deshima fils in the his- 
tory of Dutch intercourse. In a few years the 
country settled down into tranquillity, and we saw 
the establishment of several private institutions 
for the purpose of giving instruction in European 
languages, while the Government, fully alive tothe 
importance of education, established the Eastern 
and Southern colleges (76-k6 and Nan-ké.) Sub- 
sequently, when the Department of State for 
Education was organized, many of those who 
took office in it were drawn from our school— 
a circumstance which is in itself a striking instance 
of the degree in which ptivate institutions may 
benefit the public. A special feature of our school 
at the time you were numbered in our ranks, as 
indeed it still is, was that our students were pure 
in their morals and simple and unassuming in their 
behaviour. In those early days we bad to stem the 
opposition of the old schools in our advocacy of 
the learning of the West, and as we valued sim- 
plicity and convenience in all things we did not 
pay much attention to old customs and observan- 
ces. We were so to speak indifferent to the petty 
details of social decorum; and we desired to be 
perfectly free from the restrictions which were 
exercised without. Our purity in morals was 
no doubt due to the high, character of our 
students, as well as to the nature of their home 
training; though in one sense it was a means of 
self-protection. For having already incurred the 
displeasure of our countrymen by our adhesion 
to and advocacy of the new opinions, we were 
naturally desirous and careful that no irregularity 
of personal or private conduct should afford an 
opportunity to expose us to public ridicule and 
contempt. We were specially cautious and cir- 
cumspect, then, in the matter of morality. We 
stood on the defensive and seemed to say :—“ The 
learning of the West is suited to gentlemen 
(Kunsht) ; those who study it are gentlemen of 
upright and pure character. You men of the old 
schools+—be you Chinese scholars, priests, Cliris- 
tians, or whatever creed or principle you profess— 
you are welconte to attack us whenever you con- 
sider that any scholar of our ranks has violated the 
rules of morality, either in his public or private life. 


Weare ready to answer and to defend ourselves.” 


The assumption of such an attitude became in- 
cumbent onus by the march of events. Such a 
state of affairs belongs to the past. The twenty 
years that have elapsed since then have seen the 
system of education in this country brought to a 
high state of perfection, and the Ketd Grjiku of to- 
day is entirely different from that of the times of 
which I have been speaking. ‘The progress of 
education is indeed wonderful. Still when we turn 
our eyes to social matters, we find cause for deep 
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regret in the fact that in this path advance has 
not taken place at arate equal to that of educa- 
tion, for in not afew things connected with our 
social and domestic life there is great room for 
improvement. You gentlemen, who have assem- 
bled in this place,’ are no longer students; you 
now occupy active and important positions in 
society; while I, though somewhat stricken in 
ears, am still in life. It is my sincere hope that 
inthe work of improving the social and private 
life of the nation we may be able to keep ever 
active the spirit that has guided us during these 
thirty years, that undaunted by occasional rebuffs 
and discouragements from the public, we may 
steadily persevere in an independent and unswerv- 
ing course, and that, habitually practising our- 
selves what we preach to others, we may in happy 
union with the other members of society be able 
to attain a state of true civilization and realize the 
complete enjoyment of heavenconferred happiness. 


Tomioka 6m. 50s. after gunfire. The wind was 
very light from E., and Vixen was able to draw 
ahead of the others at first; but Afatd Marion 
soon moved up and took the lead. Lady Louise, 
having crossed the line to leeward, had to bear 
up and pass under the stern of the Omaha. Prin- 
cess Maud, having declared for 21 feet, only sailed 
under small mainsail which fact in such light airs 
put her out of the race almost from the outset. 
Maid Marion, well freighted with live ballast, and 
under only ordinary canvas, continued to draw 
ahead and as the wind slightly freshened went 
along in capital style. At 3m. gos. she tacked 
off the Kanagawa shore. Vixen sailed sutpvis- 
ingly, and kept well up over the whole course. 
Molly Bawn and Lady Louise had a wrestle 
for the North Mark, and the latter, though miss- 
ing it at the first try, got round first by about 
five minutes. Afaid Marion having rounded at 
gh. 4gm. 45s. slid along at good speed to the Light- 
ship, which she reached at 4h. 7m. 20s. ‘The re- 
mainder of the race was uneventful, except that 


men and women assemble that they may worship Him who is 
the ‘Prince of Peace.’ ts this a reality? or is your Christianity 
a romance? is your profession a dream? No, | am sure that 
your Christianity is not a romance, and lam equally sure that 
yank profession is not a dream. It is because I believe this that 

appeal to you with contidence, and that I have hope and faith 
inthe future. 1 believe that we shall see, and at no very distant 


among the people; a sense of justice growing up in a soil whic 
hitherto has been deemed unfruitful; and, which will be better 
than all—the Churches of the United Kingdom—the Churches of 
Britain awaking, as it were, from their slumbers, and girding up 
their loins to more glorious work, when they shall not only 
accept and belive in the prophecy, but labour earnestly for its 
fulfilment, that there shall come a time—a_ blessed time—a time 
which shall last for ever—when ‘nation shall not lift up sword 
against nation, neither shall they learn war any more.’ ” 


_ The next is perhaps the most famous passage 
in all his speeches. It is from the appeal to the 
Ministers lo make peace with Russia in 1855. 


“The Angel of Death has been abroad in the land; you may 
almost hear the beating of his wings. ‘There is no one, as when 
the first-born were slain of old, to sprinkle with blood the lintel 
and the two side-posts of our doors, that he may spare and pass 
on; he takes his victims from the castle of the noble, the mansion 
of the wealthy, and the cottage of the poor and the lowly, and 
it is on behalf of all these classes that | make this solemn appeal: 


And the following is almost equally famous. 


CRICKET. Kanagawa overhauled Vixen, on the stage from | “1am not, nor did I ever pretend to be, a statesman ; and that 
z ear es character is so tainted and so equivocal in our day that a 
‘ the Lightship in, but could not save her time al-|{ am not sure that a pure and honourable ambition would 


lowance. Captain Efford acted as officer of the 
day. The following are the times :— 


NORTH MARK. 


aspire to it. I have not enjoyed for thirty years, like these noble 
lords, the honours and emoluments of office. Ihave not set my 
snails to every passing breeze. Iama plain and simple citizen, 
sent here by one of the foremost constituencies of the Empiee, 
representing feebly, but honestly, I dare aver, the opinions of 
very many, and the true interests of all who have sent me here. 


Crus Matcu. 


The Cricket Season was opened on Saturday 


with a Club Match, the sides being chosen by eee 


Edwards and Waltinshaw. The latter won the Mala Sorien’ vinen seoge 09. 18 | Let it not he said that I am alone in my condemnation of this 
i ady Louise .. y anagawea . 4. 13. §§ | incapable and guilty ministration. And even if I were alone 
st. N cf) H feet : ni 

toss and elected to bat first o ove made any Molly Bawn.. 5. 17 | Princess Maud, vege 15. 26] if mine were a solitary voice, raised amid the din of arms and 


stand but Dodds and the Captain of the team, the the clamour of a venal press, I should have the consolation I 


former scoring 18 before he was caught by Ed- h gO SB ISHER: h. m8 Pere ecitencesale once trust will be mine ‘3 she leet moment 
: + r . 4 - ss pity * igs iat e conso: ion at no word of mine 
wards off Griffiths, while Walkinshaw pepged Maid Marion .. 4. 20 Fixen 4 34 1S | has ever tended to promote the squandering of my country’s 
away until—caught and bowled by Balfour—he Me eek te - anagawa . +4 34+ 30] treasure or the spilling of one single drop of my country’s bluod.”” 
had notched 89, this fine total including 3 fours is pei The next is from a speech delivered during the 
and 12 threes. Balfour took five wickets with 53 A. Ciaes. Correctzp, | AMerican war against the then prevailing tend- 
balls, and Edwards two with 37, but the latter Ratina, Attowance. FIinisn. Time. fency in England to favour the South, 
bowled seven maiden overs. Walkinshaw’s side Maid Marion 38 pay $8 : 3. es h. 3s. a *«T want to know whether you feel upon this question. When 
- went out for 136, and as Edwards’ men only made, Resear “EB Gli srereereesee4e 98+ 4 TT can get down to my home from this House, I find half a dozen 


little children playing upon my hearth. How many members 
are there there who can say with me that the most innocent, the 
most pure, the most holy joy which in their past years they have 
felt, or ia their future years they have hoped for, has not arisen 
from contact and association with our precious children! Well, 
then, if that be so—if, when the hand of death takes one of 
those flowers from our dwelling our heart is overwhelmed with 
sorrow and our household is covered with gloom, what would it 


Lady Louise 
Molly Bawn 
Princess Maud.. 


82, the former won by s4runs. Mollison (27), 
and Edwards (21), were the principal contributors 
of runs for their side, no others scoring double 
figures, and Lias and Suttet took most of the 
wickets. Following are the scores :— 


age 4T. 56... 
vege 42. 29.. 


Kanagawa ......... 264 
Vixen (late Irex) 19. oe 
TOMioka veseeesevees BO... eases 


Ma. Warkinsuaw’s Sipe. Ma. Epwarps’ Sipe, be if our children were brought up tothis infernal system— 
Mr. Dodds, c. Edwards, Mr. Griffiths, b. Sutter ...... ° A.—Maiid Marion. B,—Molly Bawn. C.—Vixen. 150,000 of them every year brought into the world in these’slave 
b. Griffiths ...........0666 .. 18 | Mr. Mollison, c.andb. States, amongst these “gentlemen,” amongst this “ chivalry,” 
Mr. Crawford, b. Edwards. 1 AAS sees actbendun seb Taateas ay amongst these men that we can make our friends ?”’ 
Mr. Morris, b. Edwards....... 2 | Mr. Litchfield, b. Sutter ... 0 ‘ 
Mr. Walkinshaw, c. and b. Mr, Edwards, c. Crawford, LETTER FROM LONDON. Unfortunately I donot find amongst the extracts 
Balfour .........csceeeeee . 89 b. Walkinshaw....... oe what in my opinion is the finest one in the Ameri- 
ee rapa a peas 5 se to cal codel 3 SSeS can speeches, viz., that which concludes with his 
Mr. Lias, b. Balfour g | Mr. Adamson, run out ....... 0 (FRom our SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) “vision” of one nation from the frozen north to 
Mr. Barlow, c. Tilford, Me Robie at the bittowy south, fron tte waters oF Me Atlantic 
. Balt r. Howard, c. and b. ek A 
Mi vince: Orlane ea Me atte wm London, March 2gth. eye te the Fae Mae the refuge of the 
. Vivanti, c. Balfour, tT. Mottn, c. s S| oop ; ; dav oppressed of every race very clime. 
Mr. Vivant © » cn acl Me TMOrd, fan oUF geccn 3 The death of, Mr. Bright on Wednesday, after van Geral ae a his ehieeclion Were eeaanee 
Mr. Hooper, not out . 9 | Mr, Fardell, not out - Ola long illness is, of course, known to all your Bee : : 
Be 3p LD. By We Lesvese 6 - 4} readers by this time, and by and by they will be | Numerous. Vhis is the ay sy oeec. in 
—_— _ : id ! 1s in Lord rby rm 
136 83) able to read in the English papers elaborate the House of Commons in Lo erby’s Refort 


Bill in 1859 :— 


«| have endeavoured to stand on the rules of politicaleconomy, 
and to be guided by the higher rules of true morality ; and when 
advocating a measure of eform larger than some are prepared 
to grant, | appear in that character, for I believe a substantial 
measure of Reform would elevate and strengthen the character 
of our population; that in the language of the beautiful prayer 
read here every day, it would tend ‘‘to knit together the hearts 
of all persons and estates within this realm.” believe it would 
add to the authority of the decisions of Parliament; and I 
feel satisfied it would confer a lustre, which time could 
never dim, on that benignant reign under which we have the 
happiness to live.”” 


And this from a speech in Birmingham in 1858: 


« Shall we then, I ask you, even for a moment, be hopeless of 
our great cause? I feel almost ashamed even to argue it to such 
a meeting as this. I call to mind where Iam, and whoare those 
whom I see before me. Am I not in the town of Birmingham— 
England’s central capital; and do not these eyes look upon the 
sons of those who, not thirty years ago, shook the fabric of privi- 
lege to its base? Not a few of the strong men of that time are 
now white with age. ‘They approach the contines of their mortal 
day. Its evening is cheered with the remembrance of that great 
contest, and they rejoice in the freedom they have won, Shall 
their sons be less noble than they? Shall the tire which they 
kindled be extinguished with you? I see per answer in every 
face. You are resolved that the legacy, which they bequeathed 
to you, you will hand down in an accumulated wealth of freedom 
to your children. As for me, my voice is feeble. 1 feel now 
sensibly and painfully aware that | am not what lL was. 1 speak 
with diminished fire; | act with a lessened force; but as Iam, 
my countrymen and my constituents, I will, if you will let me, 
be found in your :anks in the impending struggle.” 


Your readers may be glad to know that a cheap 
edition of Mr. Bright's best speeches was published 
some years ago by Messrs. Macmillan, It costs 
7s. 6d., T believe; but I am not sure that it is not 
out of print now. 

It is pointed out in many quarters that he was 


memoirs of this illustrious man. Incidentally 
I may say that of the half-dozen or more which I 
have seen, that in Zhe Times is infinitely the best. 
It is most carefully and elaborately written ; there is 
nothing hasty or slapdash about it, and it is a mono- 
graph which might be read with as much interest 
years hence asto-day. It has occurred tome that 
it would interest your readers to have here a col- 
lection of some of the most striking passages in 
Mr. Brights speeches, collected from various 
obituary notices of him which have appeared dur- 
ing the past few days. No doubt it will give this 
letter a dislocated appearance, but that is in the 
nature of such collections; and Iam sure that if 
any of the English journals had done this I should 
have read the extracts with the greatest eagerness. 

And first all, I would take the very beautiful 
passage in a speech at Bradford in 1877 when 
unveiling the Cobden statue, in which he described 
the manner in which he first came to join the Anti- 


Corn Law agitation :— 

‘It was in the month of September, 1841, the sufferings 
throughout the country were fearful, and those who live now 
and who were not of an age to observe what was passing, can 
have no idea of it. At that time I was in Leamington, and Mr, 
Cobden called on me, for he happened to be there on a visit to 
his relatives. I was then in the depths of grief, I may almost 
say of despair, for the light and sunshine of my house had been 
extinguished, All that was left on earth of my young wife, 
except the memory of a sainted life and a too brief happiness, 
was lying still and cold in the chamber above us. Mr. Cobden 
called upon me asa friend and addressed me, as you may suppose, 
with words of condolence. After atime he looked up and said, 
“Vhere are thousands and thousands of st ie Eng’ ane at ie 

vives and mothers and children are dying o Ph shale : : 
Tinees bibs hed the first paroxysm of your grief is passed, | enthusiastically loy al to the Queen. A uvotable 
would advise you to come with me, and we will never rest until | jnstance of this took place at a Reform demon- 
the Corn Laws are repealed.’ I knew that the description he tration at Birmingham in 1866:— 
had given of the homes of thousands was not an exaggerated | > : : ‘ 
description. I felt in my conscience that there was a work | One of the speakers had attacked her Majesty, and commente 
which somebody must do, and therefore accepted his invitation, | on her seclusion since her widowhood. _ Mr. Bright sprang to his 
and from that time we never ceased to labour hard on behalf | feet, and ended a severe rating of the disloyal speaker with these 


: ‘ . de.” rds ce 
ofthe resolution which we bad made wr And I venture to say this, that a woman, be she the Queen 


The following passages refer to his horror of of a great realm, or the wife of one of your labouring men, who 
war. The first was ultered in an address to the | can keep alive in her heart a great sorrow for the lost object of her 


: : : 7 c ; life and her affections, is not at all likely to be wanting in a 
Peace Society at| Edinburgh in 1853, shortly great and generous sympathy with you.” 


before the outbreak of the Crimean War :— _| In this connection it is interesting to know that when twenty 


‘ é Py ‘ : ight himself suffered for the second time a 

“y the magnificent project of illuminat- | years later Mr. Brigh 

ing Ab Cltagoaay Apeateg its remotest and arkest recesses, | Similar bereavement one of the earliest messages of condolence 
’ 


by the dissemination of the volume of the New Testament, in he received was from the widowed Queen. ; 
whose every page are written for ever the words of peace. Within One journal (I am sorry 1 cannot say which, 


imi is island alone, on every Sabbath, 20,000—yes, : ; . 
the limits of this je Atemples are thrown open, in which devout ' but I believe the St. Fames's Gagette) after making 


SAILING RACE. 
—_—__+—_——- 


The season of the Yokohama Sailing Club was 
opened on Saturday afternoon by a sailing race, 
in which a compatatively small section of the 
Club's fleet took part. The entries were Adbori- 
gine, Maid Marion, Hilda, Daimyo, Lady Louise, 
Molly Bawn, Princess Mand, Kanagawa, Tomt- 
oka, and Vixen late Irex. Aborigine, however, has 
been docked for alterations; Hilda did not start 
-in view of similar operations ; and Daimyo, Pro- 
fessor West’s new craft, was not ready lo sail on 
Saturday. Of the starters several had undergone 
more or less change; Lady Louise having under- 
gone a complete overhaul; while the Doctor had 
initiated the experiment of lacquering Afolly Baw. 
It is of course impossible to predict the result of 
this trial; and opinions differ a good deal on the 
point, but as Molly has also had her keel deepened 
it is to be expected that her sailing will be some- 
what affected during the coming season. As 
showing the’ delicacy of the lacquering operation 
it may be mentioned that it occupied from first to 
last thirty-three days. : . 

Iv isto be hoped that the coming season will 
witness not merely a maintenance but an increase 
of the interest in sailing. A couple of recent ac- 
cidents have indeed shown that the bay is not 
without its dangers, but with ordinary care—and 
the more one knows of sailing the more discreet 
ore becomes—sailing a boat is safer, and ‘to our 
mind more fascinating, than riding or driving, while 
it calls for less violent physical exercise than row- 
ing. Besides it exacts less in the way of cost from 
‘tts devotees. The Committee of the Sailing Club 
have already shown means by which for a very 
moderate sum one may safely indulge in the desire 
to possess a boat. . 

The race on Saturday started at 3 p.m. precisely, 
and the boats crossed the line in the following 
order:—Molly Bawn, Vixen, Princess Maud, 
Lady Louise, Kanagawa, Maid Marion, and Tomt#- 
oka. Maid Marion only got across 4m. 40s. and 


time, sound economic principles spreading much more maeely 
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Nor isit at all unlikely that, while Mr. Swift is throwing his 
influence into the scale on behalf of Japan's struggles for real in- 
dependence, his wife may be devoting her thoughts to helping her 
sex in the country in which she chances to beasojourner. Though, 
during the Augustan age of Japanese literature, there were nearly 
as many female poets ‘and writers as males, the position of wo- 
man in the Japanese system has not improved of late years. This 
has been due in large part to the curious Operations in taste and 
manners which have prevailed throughout the empire. Ina coun- 
try where female purity has not been prized, the sex could hardly 
expect to command respect. All this is now undergoing a change. 
‘Lhe generation which is being educated at the common schools 
in Japan with text-books copied from those in use in this country, 
will grow up with notions and principles not differing widely 
from those of our own people, and fhe chief gainers by the re- 
volution will be the women. ‘They are not likely to be granted the 
sutfrage by the new Constitution; but it will be something if 
Japanese women acquire the right of owning the fruit of their 
own labour and are protected from violence at the hands of their 
husbands. The court ladies are testifying their appreciation of 
the new era by ordering gowns from Worth. Mrs. Swift may 
perhaps be able to teach them that there is something better 
worth caring for than gowns, and that the establishment of 
generous homes for poor children is rather better business than 
designing Directory dresses. 

‘Shere are some women of whom it is said that to know them 
is a liberal education. A subtle influence for good radiates from 
their presence. It is impossible to share their society without 
gaining in gentleness and kindly instincts. ‘fo be near them is 


PuBLiC APOLOGY.—I, the undersigned Yamanaka Nao- 
shichi, Copper Merchant, Andojibashi dori Nichome, Osaka, 
Japan, make the following declaration by way of an APOLOGY. 
The mark has been duly registered in the Trade 
Mark Office of the Agricultural and Commercial Department of the 
Japanese Government in Tokio, Japan, as the Trade Mark of Mr. 
KK. Sumitomo, a Copper Merchant of Osaka, lapan, and has been 
used by him as such b stamping it on his tile copper. With 
Dove fact | have fraudulently used and 
stamped his trade mark on copper, other and inferior than his, 
and sold it together wit: his genuine tile copper to be exported to 
different parts of the world: for this infringement of the trade 
mark regulation I was indicted and sued by him in the Court of 
Japan, but betore the judgment is giveu 1 have confessed him 
everything of the otfence ‘and earnestly asked him to make 
compromise of the offence and release his claim; my request 
was kindly consented by him, so that I thought it to be my duty 
to make an apology to him and to the public in general, to whom 
Lhave done so much injury; accordingly I do hereby of my free 
will and accord insert this public apology at my expense in the 
newspapers of all those places where there is market for his tile 
copper, for a period of seven days. : 
YAMANAKA NAOSHICHI, 
The copper merchant above named having fraudulently used 
Mr. K. Sumitomo's trade mark, and having been tried in the 
judicial courts of Japan for this dishunesty, we, the undersigned 
copper merchants, in regard of our friendship to the above-named 
Yamanaka Naoshichi, have humbly begged Mr. Sumitomo’s 
kind consent to insert this apology to the public. 
For the Committee of the said Copper Merchants. 
December, 1888, Japan. M. KONDO. 


The paragraph to which Mr. Kondo’s name is 
attached is especially delightful. 
An important letter from the ‘Tokyo corre- 
spondent of The Times has been published. It is 
_ A Corre cat the only detailed account we have yet had of the 
The following incident is related on the authority of Dr. W. . 


L. Bright, M.P.:—Mr. Bright went into an agricultural district new Constitution, 
one day, and he had to walk from the station a long way into a ean 
the village. On the way a clergyman who was driving in a dog- 
cart came up to him, the two men passed the time of day. The 
clergyman offered to drive Mr, Bright into the village and Mr. 
Bright accepted the offer. Theclergyman was a ‘Yory, and he 
had been reading a speech Mr. Bright had made the previous 
night; and, turning to Mr. Bright, he said, ‘* Have you seen the 

rs to-day, sir?” ‘* Yes,” said Mr. Bright. ‘ What's in them ?”’ 
‘Why, that rascal John Bright has been making another 
speech.” ‘¢ And what was it about>” asked Mr. Bright. ‘ Why, 
so-and-so and so-and-so,”’ and he went on to relate the incidents 
of the speech. Then they discussed the topic, and Mr. Bright 
said, * Well, it is just possible that Mr. Bright may have been 
right, and that he was only expressing his honest convic- 
tions. There may be something in it.’ “Oh, no, there can’t 
be!" said the irate clergyman; “if! had him here I feel just 
like shooting him.” Neither revealed his identity; but before 
they separated the clergyman invited Mr. Bright to go to his 
church next morning, and Mr. Bright promised to go. And he 
kept his word, as he always did. The clergyman took for his 
theme Mr. Bright’s speech, and at the conclusion Mr. Bright 
thanked him for his very able sermon. As he was going home 
to dinner a friend of the clergyman met him and said, ‘* You 
have een preaching under distinguished patronage this morn: 
ing, tien.” * No,” said the clergyman. “Oh, yes, you have,”” 
said the friend. ‘You had John Bright among the congregation, 
You must have noticed him in the front in the middle pew. I 
know him perfectly well, and lassure you it was Mr. Bright.” 
** Why,’ said the clergyman, ‘1 drove him to the village yester- 
day in my dog-cart, and called hima rascal and execrated him 
in all the moods and tenses, and he never said a word. He kept 
perfectly calm and cool. Ll have insulted him. J must go and 
apolouvize at once.” 

Mr. Geapsroxe anc Mr. BriGHT: aN AFFECTING INCIDENT. 


Shortly before being stricken down Mr. Bright related to a 
Liberal candidate for a Lancashire constituency a very touching 
incident, which has not before been published. A few days atter 
he had _ written one of his characteristic letters against Home 
Rule, in which he commented upon Mr. Gladstone in rather 
severe terms, Mr. Bright was walking along Pall-mall, and 
looking across the busy thoroughfare he noticed an old man 
dodging between the veliicles, and making towards him. It was 
Mr. Gladstone, who had spied him in the distance. They had 
not for sume time met, and Mr. Bright was in doubt as to the 
character of the reception. Mr. Gladstone took his late colleague 
by the hand and greeted him most cordially, earnestly inquiring 
as to his health and spirits. ‘he Liberal leader was most 
hopeful, and when Mr. Bright said something about their 
unfortunate difference, he replied. ‘‘ Well, old man, we shall 
soon be together again.” Mr. Bright was deeply moved by Mr. 


Gladstone's generous spirit and his heartiness, and in relating 
the incidents spoke of his former chief as a grand and noble 
leader and a generous and tender opponent. 

‘The China Famine Relief Fund is to close on 
April 30th. It now amounts to over £20,000. I 
think that several things have contributed to check 
the flow of charity. In the first place, exaggerated 
reports of the cost and magnificence of the Em- 
peror’s marriage were received in this country. [t 
is said it cost lwo millions sterling, and people 
here naturally ask why they should give money to 
help the Chinese when their own sovereign spends 
a vast sum on festivities of this character. More- 
over, the news of the Chinkiang riot has not 
improved matters. Here is a people—this is said 
—whom we are doing our best to help, telegraph- 
ing oul thousands upon thousands of pounds to 
keep them from starvation, and yet, while this 
stream of charity is flowing, they tun round 
and burn down a British Consulate and destroy 
a large quantity of property in ‘pure cussed- 
ness.’ ‘The dog biting the hand that feeds him is 
the only comparison for this riot. No doubt there 
are answers to these remarks ; but they are made 
by people here, and some of the leading spirits 
on the committee at the Mansion House have 
cooled in consequence of the latest news from 
China. One journal points out that the Viceroy 
of Nanking, who first asked foreigners to con- 
tribute, will probably have to pay nich more than 
the total contributions to the relief of the famine- 
stricken people as compensation to those whose 
property was desti oyed at Chinkiang. 

Readers of The Times during the past week have 
been enabled to peruse the following quaint ad- 
vertisement, appearing in the second column of 
the first page, next door to the bitths, mar- 


extracts from some of his speeches, thus refers to 
the general character of his oratory:— 


“(These quotations from Mr. Bright’s masterpieces serve to 
suggest the secrets of his oratory. ‘Of all our orators he is, pet- 
haps, the most simple. Alike in construction and in diction, 
everything is clear and simple—as clear, indeed, and ringing as 
Mr. Wright's silvery voice in its prime. And as his voice was 
reflected, as it were, in his language, 50 \ as the austerity and 
moral earnestness of his character reflected in the matter of his 
discourses. It is the combination of this moral fervour With 
directness of appeal which was the secret to his pathos. There 
was, indeed, that in Mr. Bright's speeches which recalled the 
voices of Nature herself, and exercised something of her stimu- 
lating or svothing power. As Dr. Dale once said ina sermon 
on Mr. Bright: ‘‘To thousands of Hirmingham people his 
speeches have been as exhilarating asa day among the moun- 
tains or by the sea, or as a new poem or a great picture, or noble 

iece of music. They have given freshness to life when it was 

coming monotonous, have rekindled the sinking fires of en- 
thusiasm, have rendered us the kind of service which we always 
reccive from contact with any form of true greatness.” 

“© Masters of pathos are generally masters of humour too, and 
no account of Mr. Bright would be complete which did not take 
at any rate passing note of his rare powers of mellow humour and 
parliamentary thrust. And finally, ‘under the head of his oratory, 
should be recorded his extraordinary command of apt and 
dignified quotation. Milton and the Bible were Mr. Bright's 
favourite sources ot inspiration; but there is scarcely a standard 
English poet whom he did not know well, and from whom he 
has not felicitously cited, Chaucer, Ben Jonson, and Shelley 
are among those must frequently drawn upon. But he was 
very found of some newer po. ts also. Whittier was an especial 
favourite.” 


1 will conclude with a couple of anecdotes about 
him that are circulating now :— 
A Cueroyman’s Mistake. 


men. Lessons in refinement are taught naturally and uncon- 


ie Je 


San Francisco, April 18, 1889. 

It has been evident to every close observer of 
the pyrotechnics of the new administration that it 
was a mere question of time when they would cul- 
minate in a scandal. Quidnuncs have been 
puzzled to know whether the scandal would arise 
through some folly committed by one of the Pre- 
sident’s foreign envoys, or fram some dirty work 
by one of his confidential advisers. It seems that 
the latter have won the race. Within a week or 
two, the clothing house of Wanaunaker & Brown, 
of Philadelphia, which was founded by the present 
Postmaster-General, and in which he is still a 
silent partner, has issued, apparently to every 
postmaster in the United States, circulars of which 
the following is a facsimile :-— 


WANAMAKER & Brown, Oak Hall, Philadelphia. 

Postmaster. 

Dear Sir:—We want an energetic man in your village as Sales- 
Agent, and if your time is not all neraples with the postmaster: 
ship we believe you will find it profitable to represent us. 

o doubt our house is known to you, a8 we do the largest cloth- 
ing and Merchant Tailoring business in the United States, and 
have agencies in every State and Territory in the Union. 

Our sales-agents must be active, intelligent men, who can 
devote a certain portion or the whole of their time to our busi- 
reees by soliciting orders from business men, working men, and 
others. 

Having been established more than a quarter of a century, 
we think the people of your town are more or less familiar 
with the reliability of our clothing and our reputation for cor- 
rect dealing, and would welcome an opportunity to be served 
with goods at Philadelphia prices. 

If you wish terms and full particulars for yourself, please fill 
out the upper portion of enclosed postal card, otherwise kindl 
give us, on the lower portion, the names of two or more wit 
whom we can correspond. We prefer men not connected with 
any clothing. 

Yours truly. Wanamaker & Brown. 

If need hardly be observed that the recipients 
of this circular will, if they are shopkeepers, be 
confronted with the alternative of selling Wana- 
maker and Brown’s clothing, or resigning their 
positions as Postmaster, and that as the Phila- 
delphia tailors make good clothes and sell them 
cheap, they will elect to become agents for the 
Postmaster’s firm. Thus the latter will gain the 
services of several thousand new and probably 
energetic agencies throughout the country, and 
the Postmaster-General, whose zeal in the Sunday 
school of which he is Superintendent has made 
his account straight with Heaven, wilf have the 
additional satisfaction of recouping himself, in the 
profits on his breeches, for the outlay which he 
inade to elect Mr. Harrison President. We are 
not yet informed whether parcels of clothing made 
by Wanamaker are to go through the mails in 
the official envelopes of the Department, free of 
charge; but that will doubtless come by and by. 

Pethaps the most brilliant appointment thus 
far made by Mr. Harrison is that of Robert B. 
Porter to be Chief of the Census. Porter is an 
Englishman, a writer by trade, who came to this 
country some twelve or fifteen years ago, and 
settled in Philadelphia. His forte was financial 
and commercial literature. He was of course, a 
free trader. He soon discovered that there was 
nobody ready to pay for free trade writing, but 
there were lots of manufacturers who stood ready 
to put up money for arguments to justify the 
protective duties to which they clung. So Porter 
turned protectionist, organized a manufacturers’ 
association, of which he became secretary, and 
deluged the country with essays to prove that 
the more a community was taxed the richer it 
becanie. In 1882, when public clamour compelled 
Congress to appoint a committee on Tariff Revi- 
sion, the manufacturers wotked him in as secre- 
tary, and he is understood to have written the 
extra protectionist portions of the report. Then 
he went to England under contract with the manu- 
facturers’ association to furnish letters to show 
that that unhappy country had been ruined by 
free trade, that it was fast sinking inlo poverty 
and destruction, and that the better class of Eng- 
lishmen were satisfied that the only hope for the 


LETTER FROM SAN FRANCISCO. 


——__.—_-—— 


(From ouR SPECIAL CorRESPONDENT.) 


San Francisco, April 23rd. 

At noon yesterday the barrier which prevented 
admission into Oklahoma was taken down, and 
thousands of people flocked into the new territory. 
How many there were io one can tell. [tis said 
that there have been 10,000 people near Guthrie, 
and building material for 500 houses has already 
been shipped to that point. All southern Kansas 
has been in a blaze for several days; the laws 
have practically been suspended ; business has 
been conducted on Sundays as well as week days; 
even the prohibitory liquor laws have been ignored 
in view of the necessities of the thirsty crowd, In 
order to keep the swelling multitudes in order, 
the Government officials have sworn in a hundred 
deputy marshals, and a couple of companies of 
cavalry and eight companies of infantry have 
been placed under their or ders. But the rage for 
entering land is su fierce that the fidelity of the 
marshals is doybted, and they are openly charged 
with having personal interests in the rival town 
sites. From every State in the union swarms of 
landless adventurers, with the usual admixture of 
sharpers, gamblers, thieves, bunco steerers and 
prostitutes, are pouring into the promised land, 
and it will need a pretty strong hand to hold them 
in check. 

The territory which is to hold the new comers 
is only 2,500 square miles in extent; that is to say, 
it comprises all told, including swamp, desert, 
rock and school lands, 10,000 quarter sections of 
land, and according to the old rule, it would only 
accommodate that number of families. But we 
are learning in these days thal man can get along 
with less than 160 acres of arable soil, and the 
population of the territory will probably soon run 
up to 190,000. It is good land, and will grow, the 
first year, 40 bushels of wheat to the acre. Un- 
fortunately it has ne water communication with the 
world’s markets, and the farmers will be depen- 
dent on the railroads, which are likely to take the 
lion’s share of the profits of farming. 

The steamer which carries this letter conveys to 
their destination Mr. and Mrs. John F. Swift. 
Mr. Swift, as I have told you, succeeds Mr. Hub- 
bard as Minister Plenipotentiary of the United 
States at Tokyo. He is a gentleman of some ex- 
perience in diplomacy, a scholar, and a man of the 
wold. He has had the benefit of a former resid- 
ence in Japan, so that he will not appear among 
you as a stranger In order to introduce Mrs. 
Swift to the social circle in which she will figure 
during the coming few years, I cannot do better 
than reproduce the following little sketch, from the 
pen of one who knows her well :— 


The little speech with which Mrs. John F. Swift took her 
leave of the Woman’s Exchange, of which she has been Presi- 
dent and the guiding spirit ever since its organization, was 
worthy of one of the most ifted and charming members of. 
society in San Francisco. Modesty forbade the speaker from 
taking the credit of what she had done for one of the worthiest 
of our helpful organizations, but what she omitted to say the 
memory of her hearers supplied. The tears which flowed from 
every eye ak she sat down were proof of the tender regret with 
which her resignation was accepted. 

It is some consolation to reflect that_San Francisco, which 
cannot spare women of the type cf Mrs. Swift, will not be called 
npon to part with her for good. Her exile to Japan will be 
agreeably interrnpted by occasional visits to her home, and even 


riages, and deaths. I suppose it has appeared when the seas divide her from us we may be sure that an active 
mind and an energetic spirit like hers will be devising new 


in the A/azi, but in case it has not, here it is verba- | Snemes of usefuln bs ied ‘ 
tim et literatim :— : porte ulness to be carried into execution when she 
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The first day’s hunting brought us four otters; 
the animals were numerous here but wild, hav- 
ing probably, been hunted at the other islands, 
and taken refuge here. ‘The second and third day 
together give us six otters more, but they 
had now adopted their usual tactics—coming in to 
feed during the night, and putting to sea in the 
morning. On the fourth day the boats pulled over to 
North Island, and returned in the evening with one 
otter, the only one that had been seen on the inside 
of the island. The weather during these days had 
been fine and clear, with light variable winds within 
acouple miles off the land, but outside of this a 
thick fog was always hanging. Next morning a 
fresh south-west breeze came on, and as we could 
not hunt, I got the vessel under weigh for the 
island of Rebunsiriboy, where I anchored in 25 
fathoms of water among the rocks, after a quick 
passage across. Next day the boats were out and 
hunted round the island, and returned at sundown 
with one otter, and reported having seen no more, 
and no sign of any kelp. The otter shot was pro- 
bably travelling from island toisland. As I could 
see no prospect of doing anything here, I returned 
to my former anchorage at the south island the fol- 
lowing day, intending to send the boats over to the 
north island next morning at daylight, and later 
to follow them with the vessel, wind and weather 
permitting. The day closed with a dead calm 
and tolerably clear aumosphere; the smoke from 
the volcano at north island was hanging stationary 
over the mouth of the crater, and nothing indi- 
cated that anything sinusual was on the move. 


About 2 o’clock on the morning of the 18th July 
we were suddenly awakened by the vessel pitching 
and tossing about in an extraordinary way, and 
the chain rapidly running out through the hawse- 
pipe. (In anchoring in calm or light winds we 
invariably dropped the anchor under the vessel’s 
forefoot with the chain laying slack on deek, and 
if any strain came upon it, it would run out of 
its own accord.) Several heavy shocks followed 
as if we were touching the rocks, with the chain 
lightening and slackening up with jerks, accom- 
panied by a dull, rumbling noise apparently from 
under us. Of course we were all on deck and 
naturally a good deal frightened, especially 
so the Japanese portion of the -crew, at the 
mysterious disturbances which were  agitat- 
ing everything about us, and we were con- 
sidering whether it would be safest to remain 
where we were, or move the vessel away, when a 
deafening explosion from the neighbouring island 
dispelled all thoughts of action, and compelled us 
to concentrate our attention upon the magnificent 
spectacle which now presented itself to our view. At 
every throe the volcano emilted a thin jet of vapour 
or gas like the steam from the escape pipe of a 
high pressure engine which appears in puffs; but 
at this explosion it appeared tous as if part of 
the mountain had been lifted up from its founda- 
tion and hurled into the air; an enormous sheet 
of fire shot for an instant up from ils subterranean 
abode, and was immediately succeeded by an im- 
mense pillar of thick, black smoke, standing 
almost immovable and straight up in the air; 
while a number of fire spouts were flaring away 
in the hollows of the mountain, and rivers of lava 
and sulphur were flowing down to the ocean in 
several places. The next explosion occurred under 
the sea, and a vast column of water was thrown 
up to a height of 20 or 30 feet, about a mile from 
shore, accompanied by a sharp report resembling 
the discharge of a monster gun, The column of 
water then burst and fell. Other submarine explo- 
sions followed, but they gradually got smaller, and 
the last one was hardly perceptible in the vapour 
which surrounded it. Then another dome of water 
sprang into the air, and yet another still farther 
out; we saw three of these submarine volcanoes 
in eruption one after the other. At the distance 
at which we were lying we could hardly feel any 
unusual motion of the sea, but the temperature} 
of the water increased 10 degrees in a short time. 
A strong smell of sulphur also pervaded the at- 
mosphere, and a yellow haze obscured the sun from 
view. At6o’clock all these terrible manifestations 
were over ; the sea was as smooth as ever ; the black 
smoke was as usual puffing out of the crater at in- 
tervals; and anyone just arriving on the scene could 
scarcely have had any idea what a stupendous 
movement had just taken place. It is impossible 


kingdom lay in a return to protection. These 
letters he furnished to every American newspaper 
which would print them, in some cases, where the 
managers were green, getting pay from the papers 
as well as from his employers. It is this English- 
man who, in the absence of any American fit for 
the work, has been chosen by Mr. Harrison to 
take the next census. 

I send you by this day’s mail, a pamphlet entitled 
* Buckleyism,” by Jeremiah Lynch. It was pub- 
lished some days ago, and has had, as the French 
say, un succes fin. Buckley is the leader of the 
city democracy, and Lynch has been one of the 
shining lights of the party. There is nothing in the 
pamphlet which has not been published in the 

apers, but the style of the writer is terse and 
incisive, and he calls a spade a spade in a manner 
which is refreshing. The general impression is 
that Lynch has killed Buckley, and has put him- 
self on the track for the next race for Governor. 
He is aself made man of 42, with an ample fortune, 
and an honest thirst for political distinction. 

The telegraph will have informed your readers 
of the rescue of the crew and passengers of the 
steamer Danmark, which went to the bottom of the 
Atlantic on gth or roth. The accident was singular. 
The shaft broke, and the ragged end fell, tearing 
a hole in the bottom of the vessel. Simultaneously, 
a steam pipe burst, loosening some plates 
in the side. It was impossible to stop the 
leaks, and the people on board, who num- 
bered 750, would have been in bad case but 
for the Missouri, which loomed up in the nick of 
time, and took them off. Some of them were 
set on shore at the Azores, but the bulk of 
them arrived in the Alissour? yesterday at Phila- 
delphia. ‘The accident which caused the ship- 
wreck is unusual. At least few if any such 
cases have been reported. The late Commodore 
Judkins of the Cunard line was of the opinion that 
the steamer President which sailed out of New 
York and was never heard of again, was lost 
in this way. He thought the shaft had snapped 
in two, and part of the heavy steel beam had 
gone through the ship’s bottom, making a hole 
which could not be plugged. 


night a light southerly breeze sprang up, and I 
immediately got under weigh for Simushir, thank- 
ful for being still in the land of the living. As we 
were getting short of water I had a couple of casks 
filled from a spring on South Chirnoef. When 
it was brought on board it was strongly impreg- 
nated with sulphuretted hydrogen gas, and very 
unpleasant to taste and smell, but in a few days 
the taste and odour disappeared, and we used it 
both for drinking and cooking purposes, but that 
its medicinal virtues still remained we all 
discovered before the casks were emptied. I 
passed the islands again on my return south, and 
saw the smoke still issuing actively, and in 1880 
I passed them twice, but made no stoppage. The 
islands are still an outlet for the superfluous 
energy of nature, and may they long remain so. 


LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
—_—__—__ 
[Revrer ‘SreciuaL” to “Jarpan Matt.’’] 


London, May rsth. 
Captain Wissmann has attacked the Arab 
Chief Bushire and destroyed his camp, killing 
eighty of his men. In theattack Captain Wiss- 
mann lost forty blacks, and several Germans 


were wounded. 
London, May 15th. 


In the House of Commons, the Naval De- 
fence Bill was passed ‘through Committee ; the 
bill for disestablishment in Wales was rejected ; 
and a proposal for the abolition of the duty on 
tea was rejected. 


The Shah of Persia has crossed the Russian 
frontier. 

A néw Russian gold loan of 310,500,000 
roubles has been issued. 


(From tHe “ Stxcarore Freg PRess.’’) 
: London, May 1st. 
Mr. Parnell has been examined before the 
Commission. He said that he has never be- 
longed to any secret society, has never advocated 
separation, and has always condemned outrage. 
Her Majesty the Queen visits North Wales in 
August. 


A VOLCANIC REMINISCENCE OF 
THE KURILES. 
—_——_—__——- 


Up in the far North, and away from the track of 
any voyagers, two small, rocky islands intercept the 
long rollers of the Pacific Ocean; they are called 
Brat Chirnoef, or Chirnoef Brothers ; and a short 
distance farther west isa third one, bearing the 
name of Rebunsiriboy. They are situated between 
the larger islands of Urup and Simushir, and 
are in the chain of the Kurile group. The most 
northerly of the Chirnoef Brothers is nothing but 
an active volcano, raising its hoary head high above 
the sea, and constantly emitting a thick sulphu- 
rous smoke, varied by occasional vomitings of 
ashes and rocks, with frequent noisy explosions. 
It would be worth while fur a lover of the grand, 
wild, and terrible in nature to spend a month or 
two here, at the wotkshop of one of Mother Earth’s 
inscrutable and unfathomable internal agencies ; 
and, especially if he were scientifically inclined, 
ne doubt another iota would be added to the little 
we poor mortals know, or think we know, about the 
infinite workings of nature, and the doings of 
nature’s God, daily and hourly going on beneath us. 

During the summer of 1878 it was my fortune 
to witness one of these singular phenomena, the 
eruption of several sub-marine volcanoes, anda 
general convulsion on shore, while otter-hunting 
off the islands. Previous to this year the ottter 
hunters had given these islands a wide berth, 
confining their operations to the neighbour- 
hood of the larger islands; but this year, 
after having being several days unsuccessful 
off Urup, I determined to have a trial off Brat 
Chirnoef. The islands, although uninviting in 

‘ appearance, might be frequented by any number 
of otters for all we knew tothe contrary, as they 
were said to be surrounded with large patches of 
kelp, the usual hiding place of otters. On the 
evening of the roth of July -I dropped anchor in 
the only suitable spot I could find on the inside 
of the south island, close to the beach, and in the 


(From THs ‘* Courrter p’HatpHonc’'’} 
. Paris, May 2nd.’ 

Monsieur Denormandie has been appointed 
Director of the new Comptoir d’Escompte. 

The King of Holland has resumed the man- 
agement of affairs. The Duke of Nassau has 
given up the regency of Luxembourg. 

The Grand Cross of the Legion of Honour 
has been conferred on the General in command 
of the 11th Army Corps, and on M. Alphand. 
General Munier has been made a Grand Officer. 


MAIL STEAMERS. 
———+ 


THER NEXT MAIL 1S DUE 
From Hongkong. per M. M. Co. Sunday, May 19th.* 
From America ... per P. M. Co. Tuesday, May 21st.t 


From Shanghai, a) 7 , 
Nagasaki & ¢ per N. Y. K. Friday, May 23rd. 
Kobe wesc) 


From America... per O.& O.Co, Thursday, May 3oth.> 
From Hongkong. per C.P.M.Co. Friday, May 31st.§ 


iar ae ee eee 
* Oxus passed Shimonoseki on May 16th. + City of Rio de Fa- 
neiro left Bon Francisco on May and. % Gaelic left San Francisco 
on May 11th. § Abyssinia left Vancouver, B.C., on May 14th. 


THE NEXT MAIL LEAVES 


For America...... perO.&0O.Co. Sunday, May rgth. 
For Shanghai, 


kelp, in 7 fathoms of water. I had been sounding | for me to describe it: the hidden power displayed: Kobe, 120d per N.Y. K. ‘Tuesday, May 21st. 
and had found a depth from qo. fathoms and —the enormous energy in action,—and the sight agasaki ... 
upwards to within 50 yards of the shore, until I] of the elements in conflict were beyond descrip- | For Canada, &c. per C. P, M. Co. Thursday, May 23rd. 


For Europe, vid 


struck this place, which gave tolerably good shelter|tion. It remained calm the whole day; the Hongkong... perN.D. Lloyds, Sunday, May 26th. 
from an easterly wind, but was unsafe for any other. | air gradually cleared of the sulphurous smoke, | ¢o- America... ... per P. M. Co- Tuesday, May 28th, 


and the evening showed us one of the most beauti- 
ful sunsets I have ever seen: the orb setting Ina 
blaze of purple, and orange, yellow and gold, 
which melted into a splendour of opaline tints—a 


Just outside our anchorage was a small islet, 
which had evidently been formerly joined to the 
adjacent island, but had been separated from it 
by some tremendous subterranean force, and it 
formed now a kind of a breakwater for the 
heavy easterly sea rolling in, and gave us com- 
paratively smooth water where we were lying. the gates of the other place. 


To tHe Dear.—A Person cured of Deafness and 
noises in the head of 23 years standing by a simple 
glorious transformation, as if we were viewing the remedy, will send a description of it FREE to any 


: ing had showed Person who applies to NicHoLson, 21, Bedford 
gales of Mearen eos aes He o'clock that Square, London, W.C., England. May Ly. 
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LALEST SHIPPING. 
-_—_—___—____——- 
ARRIVALS. © 


Akashi Maru, Japanese steamer, 856, Peacock, 
roth May,—Nagasaki 7th May, Coal.—Mitsu 
Bishi Sha. 

Jokio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,350, Wynn, oth 
May,—Shanghai, 4th May, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Oceanic, British steamer, } 
May,—San Francisco 23rd April, 

General.—O. & O. S.S. Co. 

Robe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,259, Haswell, 
rath May,—Kobe tith May, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 7 

Cordelia (10), corvette, Captain Grenfell, 12th 
May,— Kobe oth May. 

Euphrates, British steamer, 1,300, Edwards, 13th 
May,—Hongkong 6th May, General.—Sa- 
muel Samuel & Co. 

Totoms Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,196, Steed- 
man, 13th May,—Niigata roth May, Gene- 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Fuyo, Japanese steamer, 875, Selck, 14th May, 


3,808, Metcalfe, rith 


—Nagasaki 11th May, Coal.—Mitsu Bishi kami, 


Sha. 

Nancy Pendleton, American ship, J. P 
14th May,—New York 11th November, 
and General—Fraser, Farley & Co. 

Orient, German bark, 461, H. B. Goutard, rth 
May,—Takao 25th March, 11,200 piculs Su- 
gar.—Chinese. 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, Young, 
rath) May,—Kobe 13th May, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. : 

Ancona, British steamer, 3,050, W. D. Mudie, 
15th May,—Hongkong 7th, Nagasaki rath, 
and Kobe rath May, General.—P. & O. S.N. 
Co. 

Agamemnon, British steamer, 1,453, Wilding, 15th 
May,—Liverpool 21st March and Hongkong 
8th May,—General.—Butterfield & Swire. 

Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 386, Watanabe, 
15th May,—Handa 14th May, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Kit Maru, Japanese steamer, 
May,—Oyinohama 13th May, 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,1 L 
16th May,—Hakodate 13th May, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, 
16th May,—Kobe 15th May, Mails and Ge- 
neral. Nippon VYusen Kaisha. 

Port Fackson, British steamer, 1,729, G. R. Hud- 
dy, 16th May,—Kobe rgth May, General.— 
Adamson, Bell & Co. 

Tartar, British steamer, 1,590, Bailey, 16th May, 
—Kobe 14th May, General.—Adamson, Bell 
& Co. ; 

Tokai Maru, Japanese steamer, 634, Fukui, 16th 


860, Kawaoka, 1511 


May,—Yokkaichi 15th May, Genetal.—Nip-| Francisco :—Mr. and Mrs. J 


pon Yusen Kaisha. 


Totomi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,196, Steedman, 
14th May,—Otaru, General.—Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha. 

Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,359, Haswell, 
15th May,—Kobe, Mails and General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha, 

Fuyo, Japanese steamer, 875, Selck, 16th May,— 
Nagasaki, General.— Mitsui Bishi Sha. 
Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 386, Watanabe, 
16th May,— Handa, General.—Nippon Yusen 

Kaisha. 


Mails and | Htroshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,862, Gosch, 


16th May, — Yokkaichi, General. — Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, Young, 
16th May,—Hakodate, Mails and General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


PASSENGERS. 


ARRIVED. 

Per Japanese steamer 7okio Afaru, from Shang- 
hai and ports :—Mis. F. G. Stone and 2 children, 
Mr. and Mrs. Eckférd, Miss Buckland, Messrs. 
E. Grosser, E. Hillier, Mabuchi, Kasano, Mura- 
Araki, Dyce, H. Gruin, and R. M. pak 
fOr 


in cabin; and 74 passengers in steerage. 


endleton, | San Francisco: Mr. and Mrs. Cameron, three 
Oi} | children, and 2 European maids, Messrs. Ballard, 


and W. C. Ward in cabin. 

Per British steamer Oceanic, from San Fran. 
cisco: —Hon. and Mrs. John EF. Swift, Mrs. M. 
R. Bailey, two children afd maid, Mis. Wim. 
Rose Robison, Rev. and Mrs. J. C. Sepencer and 
two children, Mr. Edward Bibby, Mrs. M. B. 
Duryea, Miss Halliburton, Mr. Pierrepont Duryea, 
Mr. Hermann Duryea, and Mis. Alexander Cen- 


ter in cabins; and 7 Japanese passengers in 
steerage. For Shanghai: Mrs. G. A. Forsith in 
cabin. For Hongkong: Rev. R. +H. Graves, 


Messrs. John Odell, I. P. Mcl.. Watters, S. 
Brown, and Charles H. Sawyer in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer VFamashiro Maru, from 
Kobe :—Lord and Lady Douner and servant, 
Mr. and Miss Sarah Gardner, Messrs. Yamasaki 
Mimbu, J. Horikoshi, and Miss Horikoshi in 


,{cabin; five passengérs in second class; and 89 
General.— |!" steerage. 


Per British steamer Agamemnon, from. Liverpool 


66, Ekstrand, vid Hongkong :—Mr. Edmondson in cabin. 


Per British steamer Axcona, from Flongkong 
vid Nagasaki and Kobe :—General Cunliffe, Cap- 


Conner, | tain Steele, Messrs. Foug Chuen Shing, Henry, 


B. Bevan, P. Bevan, Burton, Strowler, C. M. 
Smith, Dampney, Abad, and Mok in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Omit Maru, for Kobe :— 
Messrs. L. D. Abraham, P. J. Stockberg, and 
and Hamilton Grant in cabin, 

Per British steamer .Zartar, from Kobe:—Mr. 
Jj. C. Clark in cabin. : 


DEPARTED. 
Per American steamer City of Peking, for San 
. A. Hill, Mr. and 
Mrs. E. F. Skinner, Mr. and Mrs. Munday, Mr. 


August, Norwegian steamer, 1,018, Isberg, 17th and Mrs. R. B. Grinnan, two children, and 2 native 
May,—Nagasaki 13th May, Coal.—P. M.|servants, Mr. and Mrs. H. Scott Boys, Rev. and 


S.S. Co. 


DEPARTURES. 


Mrs. Chas. Bishop, four children, and 2 native 
servants, Sir G. and Lady Molesworth, Miss Moles- 
worth, Mr. H. B. Molesworth, Mrs. Cox, Miss IFin- 
ley, Miss Leete, Rev. T. M. McNair, Miss H. P. 


City of Peking, American steamer, 3,128, J. M. Phillips, Rev.and Mrs. W. P. Sprague, daughter, 
Cavarly, 11th May,—San Francisco, Mails} and son, Mrs. Tong Hoo, Mis. Hall, Mr. and 


and General.—-P. M.S.S. Co. 


Mrs. Hirose, General A. G. Studer,’ Messrs. EH. 


Monarch, British steamer, 1,521, Thompson, 11th] Fraser Watson, J. Tweedall, J. W. McLellan, BR. 


May,—Kobe, General.--China and Japan 
‘Trading Co. 
Pembrokeshire; British steamer, 1,716, Williams, 


tith May,—Kobe, General.—Adamson, Bell |- 


& Co. 

Akasht Maru, Japanese steamer, 856, Peacock, 
rath May,—Nagasaki, Ballast.—Mitsu Bishi 
Sha. 

Gwalior, British steamer, 1,602, W. J. Nantes, 
12th May,—Bombay, vid Kobe, Nagasaki, 
and Hongkong, Mails and General.—P. & O. 
S.N. Co. : 

Natal French steamer, 4,031, Fiaschi, 12th May, 
— Shanghai vid Kobe, Mails and General.— 
Messageries Maritimes Co. 

Oceanic, British steamer, 3,107, Metcalfe, 12th 
May,—Hongkong, Mails and General.—O. 
& O. S.S. Co. 

Harima Maru, Japanese steamer, 436, Kobayashi, 
13th May, — Hakodate, General. — Nippon 

usen Kaisha. 

Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Drum- 
mond, 12th May,—Kobe, Mails and General. 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Sakata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,197, Spiegelthal, 
r4th May,—Shimonoseki, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Tokio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,350, Wynn, 14th 


Kipling, K. Tsuchiko, Sanno ‘Takaki, Tsuruta 
Hayashi, S. Tejima, H. H. Todd, R. P. Duncan, 
and Robert Wright in cabin. 

Per French steamer Natal, for Shanghai vid 
Kobe:—Mr. and Mrs. Harold H. Vacher, Mr. 
and Mrs. Mitchell, Mrs. Fanny, Lieutenant 
Alford, Messrs. Hagens, J. W. Jameson, EK. 
Landry, Carter, G. H. Le Maistre, G. Campbell 
and servant, Wade Gardner, ‘f. Sakawa, C. 
Sakai, Y. Kitamura, and Y. Wada in cabin. 

Per British steamer Gwalior, for Bombay, vid 
Kobe, Nagasaki, and Hongkong:—Mr. I. A. 
Griffiths in cabin, and 5 Chinese and 1 Japanese 
in steerage. 

_Per Japanese steamer Tokio Maru, for Shang- 
hai and ports :—Mrs. G. A. Horsaith, Mrs. Duer 
and three children, Ven. Archdeacon Maundrell, 
Miss Maundrell, Rev. A. R. Fuller, Messrs. Murase, 
Iwasaki, and T. Beattie in cabin; Mr. and Mrs, 
Ogisawa, and Mr. Bumo Greif in second class; 
and 43 passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, for Kobe :— 
Mr. and Mrs. Bernhardt, Mr. and Mrs. ‘I’. Ikeda, 
Messrs. R. P. Wright, P. H. Ewing, Lyons, 
O. C. Beck, Y. Murakami, T. Yoshijima, N. Mi- 
zutani, C. Takasaki, H. Sakamoto, H. Kubo, 
M. Takeda, J. Kawashima, H. Toyozumi, and K. 
Asano in cabin; 15 passengers in second class; 


May,—Shanghai and ports, Mails and Ge-|and 75 passengers in steerage. 


neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


Per Japanese steamer Yamashiro Jfaru, for 


Hakodate :—Bishop Bickersteith, Rev. L. B. Chol- 
mondeley, and Mrs. K. Fukuda in cabin; Mr. 
and Mrs. S. Uchida, and Mr. ‘T. Nitta in second 
class; and 77 passengers in steerage. 


REPORTS. 

The Japanese steamer Jokto Maru, Captain 
Wynn, reports :—Left Shanghai the 4th May, at 
0.40 p.m.; had moderate northerly winds and 
overcast, cloudy weather. Arrived at Nagasaki 
the 6th, at 7.10 a.m. and left the same day, at 5.10 
p.m. Arrived at Shimonoseki the 7th, at 6.48 a.m. 
and left the same day, at 7.50 a.m.; had fine wea- 
ther with fresh north-easterly winds. Arrived at 
Kobe the 8th, at 6.10 a.m. and left the gth, at 
noon; had fine weather and light southerly winds 
till 2 a.m. the next morning, when heavy, thick, 
tainy weather came on and wind set in fresh from 
N.E. Arrived at Yokohama the roth May, at 
6.30 p.in. : 

‘The Japanese steamer Yamashiro Maru, Cap- 
tain Young, reports :—Left Kobe the 13th May, 
at noon; had light wind and hazy weather; Oo- 
shima was passed at g p.m. the same day ; at 3 
a.m. the 14th, company’s steamer Satsuma Maru 
passed going west; Rock Island was abreast at 
11.40 a.m. From Ooshima to Rock Island had 
moderate to fresh easterly winds and thick rain. 
At 3 p.m. company’s steamer Tokio Maru passed 
going down the bay. Passed Sagami at 3.55 p.m.; 
rounded Lightship at 5.40 p.m.; and made fast 
to the company’s buoy at 6 p.m.; had thick rainy 
weather from Rock Island to port. 

The British steamer Oceanic, Captain Metcalfe, 
reports :—Left San Francisco the 23rd April, at 4 
p-m.; had moderate northerly winds and fine wea- 
ther during the first 4 days; thence moderate and 
strong westerly winds and sea to the roth May ; 
and moderate and fresh north-easterly winds and 
moderate sea during the last 24 hours. Time, 17 
days, 3 hours. 

The British steamer Agamemnon, Captain Wild- 
ing, from Hfongkong, reports light north-easterly 
winds and misty weather to Turnabout; thence to 
port moderate to strong south-easterly and east- 
e:ly winds, with thick, tainy and foggy weather 
and moderate to strong easterly and southerly sea. 

The British steamer Ancona, Captain Mudie, 
from Kobe, reports fine weather, 

The British steamer Tartar, Captain Bailey, 
reports :—Left Kobe the r4th May, at 8 p.m.; had 
fresh easterly winds and sea to Ooshima; thence 
light easterly and south-easterly winds and heavy 
head swell to Rock Island; heavy gale from N.E. 
high sea, and heavy rain to Sagami; and thence 
to port fresh north-easterly winds and misty 
weather. Arrived at Yokohama the 15th May, at 
Il am. 


LATEST COMMERCIAL. 
—_—__ 
IMPORTS. 

Since our last report a fair demand for English 
spinnings continued until two days ago, when it 
subsided, but prices are still firm at quotations. The 
business in Bombays has again been small, aud 
prices unaltered. ‘There is very little doing in 
Cotton Piece-goods, but prices of glbs. Shirtings 
are a trifle higher. A very slight movement in 
Woollens is noticeable, but the demand is rather 
feeble. ; ; 

Yarns.—Sales for the week are 650 bales 
English and 210 bales Bombays. 

Cotton Pisece-Goops.-—-Sales reported are 
500 pieces Grey Shistings and 1,400 pieces T.- - 
Cloths. 

Woottens.--Sales for the week amount to 
1,000 pieces Italians. 

COVITON YARNS, 


reenicur, 


Nos. 16/24, Ordinary.. stegreesenees $30.50 

Nos. 16/24, Mediuni nas eeeae tee 6 ae 
Nos. 16/24, Good to Best + °32.50 to 33.50 
Nos. 16/24, Reverse 33.00 to 34.00 
Nos. 28/32, Ordinary 32.50 to 33.50 - 
Nos. 28,32, Medium ... 34.00 to 35:00 
Nos. 28/32, Good to Best ... 35.00 to 30.25 
Nos. 38/42, Medium to Bes 38.00 to 40.50 
No. 328, I wo-fold 37-50 to 38.50 
No. 428, I'wo-fold 38.50 to 41.§0 
No. 208, Bombay 28.00 to 29 50 
No. 16s, Bombay 27.00 to 23.25 
Nos. to/t4, Bombay 23.50 to 25.50 


: WOOLLENS, ; 
Plain O:teans, 4o-42 yards, 32 inches... $4.00 tu § 50 


Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches best 0.274 to ° 
Male qalls 30 yards, 32 inches e i 
ATCCUUM ee cee cece eeeeeeteeteeereesceee 0.224 to 2 
Halian Cloth, 30 S, 32 inches : st 
COMMON Lecce 0018 LO aug 
Mousseline de Laine ape, 2y yas, 
ce SUMO OS: cee cnceucvtesssinendia cle ini te 0.14 to 0 t6 
Cloths—Pilots, 5; @ 56 inches 0.30 to 0.45 
Cloths— Presidents, 54 @ 56 incl + 0.50 to 0.60 
Cloths—Union, 54 (@ SGinches ......... 0.35 to 0.60 
Biankets—Scarlet and Green, 4to 34th, 
PEN Wd eeeseceeaeses 0.33 LO 0.38 
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METALS. 

Market continues as per last advices. Holders 

and Importers ask full rates, and buyers are slowly 

coming up in their ideas, hoping at the same time 

for some reaction in their favour during the hot 

summer weather. Quotalions as before, but 
tending upwards. 


rant rien, 


Flat Bares, 4 inch ...........6. assessssereess $2.90 LO 3.00 
Flat Bars, dinch............ eee to aes 
Round and square up to J inch 2.90 to 3.10 
Nailrod, assorted ...... 5.0... ccc ceceee 2.90 to 3.00 
Nailrod, small size .. 3.10 to 3.20 
Tron Plates, assorted .. 330 fo 3.60 
Sheet Iron............... 3-80 to 4:20 
Galvanized Iron sheets .. 7-00 to 7.20 
Wire Nails, assorted .. 4-30 to 5.00 
Tin Plates, per hox 5.00 to 5.30 
Pig Iron, No.3 ... 1.50 to 1.524 


KEROSENE, 

The Tokyo market is reported fairly active, and 
holders expect that there will consequently soon 
be some improvement here. We have another 
arrival during the week, the Nancy Pendleton, 
bringing about 50,000 cases Comet brand. She 
is landing her cargo, some 10,000 cases being al- 
ready ashore. At closing, the sale of about 40,000 
cases Comet and Devoe is reported; particulars 
will be given in our next issue. 
Quotations. 


Chester ... nee. $2.07} lo 2.10 


Comet .. Nom. 2.00 to 2.05 

Devue....... « Nom. 1.974 to 2.024 

Russian... ceee Nom. 1.95 to 2.00 
SUGAR, 


Holders are very firm, and the business has been 
small. Sales of White Refined have been :—8v0 
piculs at $9.58 per picul, 400 piculs at $9.49 per 
picul, 350 piculs at $8.95 per picul, 528 piculs at 
$8.80 per picul, and $250 piculs at $6.85 per picul; 
total, 2,328 piculs. Sales of ‘Takao have been :— 
§,000 piculs at $3.873 per picul, 3,200 piculs at 
$3.90 per picul, and 1,000 piculs at $4.073 per 
picul. Refined has improved in price, while there 
is no change in other sorts. The steamers Khiva 
and Haiphong, shortly due, bring 60,000 piculs. 


vet ricue, 


White Refined 0.0... eseeesecseeeenes $6.85 109.60 
Manila ......... + 4.00 to 4.30 
Taiwanfoo . 3.50 to 3.60 
Pentama. 3.30 to 3.50 
Namiida.. 300 to 3.10 
Cake ............ ss 3-90 to 4.00 
Brown Takao oo... eeceeecneseieenes 3.90 to 4.05 


EXPORTS. 


RAW SILK, 

Our last issue was of the roth instant, since 
which date setUements in this market reach 465 
piculs, divided thus:—Hanks 241, Filatures 182, 
Rereels 40, Kakeda 2. Direct shipments have been 
17 hales, making the total export business for the 
week 483 picts. ‘ 

There has been quite a revival in the demand 
for Europe, both Frlatures and Hanks being freely 
taken for that destination. Enquiry for the States 
has been small, but at closing there is more in- 
clination to buy good Shinshu Filatures suitable 
for that market. 

Holders have been current throughout, and 
seem determined not to hinder the realisation of 
their old stock by too firm an attitude. New crop 
is drawing near, reports from Kosliu speak of every- 
thing going well; new Cocoons are expected in 
Kofu at the end of the month, and we shall pro- 
bably have a few bales of Filatures down in this 
market before the middle of June. T.ast accounts 
from China are good, and it seems likely that our 
anticipations of a full crop all round may be 
realised. 

Quotations may be left unchanged : the tendency 
is toward ease and buyers in some instances have 
obtained a reduction of $5 or so. 

The stock-list at foot has been revised, and the 
estimate corrected to agree with the quantity of 
silk in the hands of dealers here at the present 
time. The aftermath of Spring reelings is now 
coming4n, but these will not be of much importance 
this year. It will be noted that our export is now 
ahove 40,000 piculs, the figure predicted by usa 
year ago. Bas 

There have been two shipping opportunities, 
the American and French mail’ steamers of the 
1th and rath instant. The former (City of 
Peking) had 61 bales, and the latter (Natal) 384 
bales. The export figures to date are 40,163 
piculs, against 37,176 last year and 25,637 at 17th 

May, 1887. 

Hanks.—Considerable business reported, includ- 
ing a few bales Shinshu at $530. Some large 
parcels Yoshu at $510, $505, and 100 bales Hacht- 
ofi at $475. Sellers would readily go on at the 
same figures, but buyers are apparently satisfied 
for the present. . 

Filatures.—Good enquiry for the best kinds 
in fine size, and the following chops are noted in 
the daily list :—Utsunomiya $665, Yonesawa $6623. 
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Lower quality has been done at $630 and $620. In 
American kinds, sundry brands of Shinshu have 
been settled: Afiyata-gumi $630, Kyoshinsha $630, 
Kaimeisha $625, Tokosha $615. 

Re-reels.— Small trade in these, comprising Oshu 
at $615, Bushu $580, Vechigo $560. 

Kakeda.—Nothing done beyond a. 
sample bales. 

No business in Oshu or Taysaam sorts. 


QUOTATIONS, 


couple of 


Hanks—No. th .ccccccccccceccsseccesessceveenees eee 
Hanks—No. 2 (Shinshw), 
Hanks—No. 2 (Joshi) 


Hanks—No, 24 (Shinshu) ‘ iate 

Hanks—No, 2§ (Joshu) ... ee to ri 
Hanks—No .24 to 3... 495 to 500 
Hanks—No. 3. ..... 485 to 490 


ww 
roo 


thanks—No, 3} .. 
Filatures—Extra oo... 
Filatures—No. 1, 10/13 deniers ..... 


470 to 480 
650 to 670 
630 to 640 


Filatures—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers... 620 to 630 
Filatures—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 deniers., 600 to 610 
Vilatures—No. 2, 10/15 deniers ...... 590 to 600 
Filatures—No. 2, 14/18 deniers 580 to 590 


Filatures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers ... 
Re-reels—(Shinshu & Oshu) Best No. 
Re-reels—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers .. 
Re-veels—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 deniers .. 
Re-reels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers ......... 
Re-reels—No. 3, 14/20 denies ... 


560 to 576 
610 to 620 
590 to 600} 
570 to 580 
560 to 570 
540 to 550 


Kakedas—Extra .....0....ccceee 62 
Kakedas—No. 1... 600 to 610 
Kakedas—No. 14 580 to 590 
Kakedas—No. 2 ... 560 to 570 
Kakedas—No. 24 540 to 550 
Kakedas--No. 3 .... 530 to 535 
Kakedas—No. 3) .......cccessecsesceeceecessencesces _- 
Kakedas—No. 4... 


Oshu Sendaim—No. 24 .. 
Hamatsuki—No. 1,2. .. 
Wamatsuki—No, 3,4 .. 
Sodai—No. 24... 


Export Raw Silk ‘Tab 


les to 17th May, 1889 


Swawor 1888-%9. 1887-88. 1886-84, 

Bacus, Bares, Rates, 

Kurope stu sebvncwiaacetncngi- ZOF5O 16,970 12,152 
America vo... cseesseeeeeee 19,039 19,536 33,478 
: Bales 39,789 36,506 25,630 
Fotal ...... { Piculs 40,163 37,176 25,637 
Seltlementsand Direct rICULB, FICULS, elculea, 
Export from ist July } 40,400 37.450 25,800 
Stock, 17th May .......... 1,700 4,500 7,600 
Available supplies to dale 42,100 41,950 33,400 


WASTE SILK, 


Trade in this branch has dwindled to very 
small proportions. Settlements for the week are 
not more than 200 piculs divided thus:—Noshi 
30 piculs, Kibiso 100 piculs, Mawata 70 piculs. 


The selection (especially of Nosh?) continues to 
be very poor indeed. The Krbiso, although 
plentiful, has but few attractions for buyers. 
Pierced Cocoons—No stock of genuine article but 
about 50 piculs Waste Cocoons are on hand, 
Mawata has been considerably reduced by the 
sale of 70 piculs noted above. 


We have rearranged the stock list, leaving out 
entirely a few hundred bales unsaleable rubbish 
which has heretofore figured under the head of 
Kibtso. 

The only shipment has been 20 bales of Sundries 
by the Natal, and the present export is 30,184 
piculs against 27,036 last year and 25,989 at same 
date in 1887. 3 

Pierced Cocoons.—No business, and no sign of 
any until new crop is harvested, 

Noshi-ito.—Feeble demand resulting in small 
purchases of Foshu at from $72} to $78. A frag- 
ment of Fslature also entered at about $120. 


Kibiso.—One large parcel ¥oshu booked at $30} 
and some Filatures at $80 to $95. Stock is large, 
but generally unattractive both in quality and 
assortment, 


Mawata.—One transaction of 70 piculs‘at $187}, 
reducing the stock to small dimensions, 


QUOTATIONS. 
Pierced Cocoons—Good to Best.... 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Best... 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Good 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Medium .... 
Noshi-ito—Oshiu, Good to Best 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Best. ........ 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Good ... 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Medium 
Noshi-ito—Bushu, Good to Best 
Noshi-ito—Joshu, Best. ........... 
Noshi-ito—Joshu, Good 
Noshi-ito—joshu, Ordinary ... 
Kibiso—Filature, Best selected . 
Kibiso—Filature, Seconds .. 
Kibiso—Oshu, Good to Best 


$125 to 1324 
+ 11§ to 120 
om, 105 to 110 


» 7oto 75 
+ 110 to 120 
- too to 105 


Kibiso—Shinshu, Best......... _ 

Kibiso—Shinsiu, Seconds _ 

Kibiso—Joshu, Good to Fair........ 45 to 40 
Kibiso—Joshu, Middling to Commo 35 to 30 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Good ...........006  40to 35 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Medium to Low . 324 to 25 
Kibiso—Neri, Good to Common ..... 15 to 10 


Mawata—Gouod to Best Whe dsenieoeres 180 to 200 
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Export Table Waste Silk to 17th May, 1889 :— 


Season 1888.89. 1887-88, 1886-87, 
en en peas Picuss, Picune, 
aste Silk... ese eeeeee 27970 24,211 22,52 
Pierced Cocoons ........ 2,478 2,825 Be 

30,184 27,036 25,989 

Settlementsand Direct FICULS, rICUL8, Pictls, 
Export from rst July } 30,850 30,500 28,500 
Stock, 17th May ........ 2,750 3,100 31700 
Availablesuppliestodate 33,600 33,600 32,200 


Exchange.—Again somewhat higher and firm :— 
Lonpon, 4 m/s. Credits, 3/13; Documents 3/13; 
6 m/s. Credits, 3/14; Documents 3/1; New 
York, 30 d/s. U.S.G., $753; 4 m/s. U.S.G., $76; 
Paris, 4 m/s., fes. 3.93; 6 m/s. fes. 3.95. 

Estimated Silk Stock, 17th May,’ 1889 :— 


Raw. PICULS. Wastr. PICULS, 
Hanks..... 330 | Cocoons .............7 §0 
Filatures 830 | Noshi-ito.. ve 460 
Re-reels ..... 280] Kibiso .,... . 2,070 
Kakeda .. 150| Mawata .. «ego 
Oshu ........ 110] Sundries .........0.. 80 
Taysaam Kinds - 

Total piculs ...... 1,700! ‘Total piculs ...... 2,750 
TEA. 


Buyers have made the market rather more 
lively during the week ending to-day, the ag- 
gregate purchases amounting to 18,520 piculs, 
against 19,270 piculs last year at the same 
date. ‘Total settlements thus far are 34,000 pi- 
culs, or 2,000 more than last year at the same 
period. ‘The transactions have been 745 piculs 
of Good Common, 1,665 piculs of Medium, 
4,900 piculs of Good Medium, 3,475 piculs of 
Fine, 4,175 piculs of Finest, 2,130 piculs of Choice, 
1,150 piculs of Choicest, and 285 piculs of Extra 
Choicest grade. During the interval the market has 
fluctuated to the extent of three dollars all around. 
Receipts, which have been heavy, reach 22,000 
piculs, and stocks have increased to 6,400 piculs. 
Atthe close the market remains fairly steady. The 
American ship Lucy A. Nickels takes Tea at 2} 
cents per Ib. gross, and both the Arabic, sailing on 
the rgth instant, and the Port Augusta, on the 23rd 
instant, will carry at 3 cents per lb. gross. Fol- 
lowing are the Tea shipments from Japan :—+ 
Batavia, which sailed the gth instant, carried from 
Kobe 1,950 Ibs. for New York, and 2,859 lbs. for 
Canada; total, 4,809 lbs. The Yokohama ship- 
ments have already been given. The City of 
Peking sailed on the 11th instant with 57,637 Ibs. 
for New York, 137,278 Ibs. for Cl 
is. Tor Saiv Francisco, ranting - 
Ibs. from Kobe. ‘Ihe same steamer carried 
269,372 Ibs. from this port, divided as follows :— 
181,148 Ibs. for New York, 81,209 ibs. for Chicago 
and West, 1,780 Ibs. for San Francisco, and 5,235 
for Canada. 


PER PICUL, 

Common ........ _- 
Good Common $16 & under 
Medium .........4. 17 to 18 
Good Medium 19 to 20 
Fineé:..:...i600c08 22 to 24 
Finest .... 25 to 27 
Choice 28 to 30 
Choicest ...... 31 to 35 
Extra Choicest ........ Pra 36 & upd’s 


EXCHANGE. 


Exchange is again somewhat higher, and firm 


at quotations :— 


Sterling—Bank Bills on demand............4 
Sterling—Bank 4 months’ sight .. 
Sterling—Private 4 months’ sight .. 
Sterling—Private 6 months’ sight .. 
On Paris—Bank sight .......00000.0. 
On Paris—Private 6 months’ sight.. 
On Hongkong—Bank sight .............. 
On Hongkcng—Private 10 days’ sight. 
On Shanghai—Bank sight 
On Shanghai—Private 10 days’ sigh 

ork—Bank Bills on demand.. 


On New 
n New York—Private 30 days’ sight ...... 75¢ 
n San Francisco—Bank Bills on demand. 74 


On San Francisco—Private 30 days sight... 75 


KEATING'S INSECT POWDER. 


Buss. FLEAS, MOTHS, BEETLES, and all other Insects, 
are destroyed by Keatino’s Insect Powpsr, which is 
quite harmless to Domestic Animals.’ In exterminating Beetles 
the success of this Powder is extraordinary, and no one n 
troubled by those pests. It is perfectly clean in application. 
Ask for and take no other than ‘* Kgatixa’s Powpsr,”’ as _imita- 
tions are noxious, and fail in giving satisfaction. Sold by all 
Chemists, in Tins and Bottles. May 1. 18ins. 
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TO BREWERS IN JAPAN. 


GERMAN, 46, in good health, THoRovGHLY 
EXPERIENCED with BREWERY and DIS- 
TILLERY CONCERNS, having for many 
years successfully established and MANAGED 
LARGE Brewerres and Spieir and Branpy Dis- 
TILLERIES in conneclion with Pressed Yeast 

- manufacturing, is open to a SIMILAR EN- 

\ GAGEMENT in JAPAN. Advertiser could 
py thoroughly train Japanese Bakers in European 
baking with pressed yeast. Minimum salary 

- required £750 per Annum, with Free Passage 

_ there and back within Three Years at the latest. 


Address, J. K., 8622, care of Rudolf Mosse, 
~ Berlin, S.W. 


YARROW’S_& 
SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 


Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN HOUR, 


PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER. 
Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 
MACHINERY CONSTRUCTED FOR BOATS BUILT ABROAD. 


YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition, 
A Pe ae ee 


ATKINSON'S 
ENGLISH PERFUMERY, 


surpasses all others for its natural fragrance. 
ATKINSON'S RENOWNED 


| EXTRACT 7 ; 
Fan ee m . BNGLISH LAVENDER WATER, " re - < OF M EAT ss 4 
| : ‘Nee FINEST AND GHEAPEST 
‘ MEAT-FLAVOURING 
STOGK FOR- SOUPS, 
MADE DISHES AND SAUCES. 
Invaluable for India as 
an Efficient Tonic in all 


cases of Weakness. 
To be had of all Storekeepers and Dealers thronghout India. Keeps good in the hottest 


icati d for any 
Cookery Books Poy meee Application to the Gimsye, BY Hz 


y: a m 
LIEBIG'S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co., Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England. ~ 


Sold wholesale by COCKING & Co., Yokohama. 


in Blue Ink across the Label. 


er well-known Perfumes are un- fy 
s} equalled for their delightful and lasting 


dour. 


‘ ATKINSON'S’ % 
m ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE. # 


4 Unrivalled for cleansing, beautifying,and fy 
preserving the Teeth and Gums. i 
Of atl Dealers, and of the Manufactirers~ 
J . J. & E. ATKINSON, 
. 24, Old Bond Street, London, 
S&S Trade Mark—A “* White Rose" on a* Golden 
. Lyre,” with Address in full, 


January sth, 1889. 


52ins. 


THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES. 
OW AY'’S PILLS, 
ERSONS suffering from weak or debilitated 
constitutions will discover that by the use 
of this wonderful medicine there is ‘“ Iealth 


forall.” The bloodis the fountain of life, and its 
purity can be maintained by the use of these Pills 


Sir SAMUEL BAKER, 


in hiswork entitled “The Nile Tributaries in 
Abyssinia,” says—‘I ordered the dragoman 
Mahomet to inform the Faker that I was a 
Doctor, and I had the best medicines at the 
service of the sick, with advice gratis. In a 
short time I had many applicants, to whom I 
served out a quantity of Holloway’s Pills. These 
are most useful to an explorer, as possessing 
unmistakable purgative properties they create 


an undeniable effect upon the patient, which 
aatisfies them of their value.” 


SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
MOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts 
and ulcerations of all kinds, It acts miracu- 
lously in healing ulcerations, curing skin 
diseases, and in arresting and subduing alf 
inflammations. 


Mr. J. T. COOPER, 
in his account of his extraordinary travels in 
China, published in’ 1871, says—‘‘I had with 
me a quantity of Holloway’s Ointment. I gave 
some to the people, and nothing could exceed 
their gratitude; and, inconsequence, milk, fowls 


SEES] The Physician’s Cure 
for Gout, Rheumatic 
Gout and Gravel: the 
safest and most gentle 
Medicine for Infants, 
Children, Delicate Fe- 
males, and the Sick- 
ness of Pregnancy. 


The Universal Remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, 
Headache, Heartburn, Indigestion, Sour Eructations, 
Bilious Affections. 

—=——=;=)\ Ee 


“ MAGN ESIA sag Sold * See erremats and Siorekeepers. 
N.B. ASK FOR DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA, 


“THE TOKYO MATL 


THE ONLY FOREIGN NEWSPAPER PUBLISHED i 
THE CAPITAL OF JAPAN. 


BS THE TOKYO MAIL” is-@ towel 
Journal published in Tokyo on Leer? 
Tuurspay, and SaTuRDAY Morwnines, ae 
6 per Annum. Subscriptions and er : 
ments received at the KOBUNSHA, Dobast 
Tokyo ; and at 72, Main Street, Yokohama. 


Corrorate Marr, 


STEEL. & FILES; 
STEEL CASTINGS, &., &¢. 
Apply to the Sole Manufacturers, 


SAML. OSBORN & Co., 


CLYDE STEEL AND IRON WORKS, 


SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND. 


| 


the “ Japan Mart” of copious translation Re: 
Tokyo Journals, a Description 


butter, and horse feed poured in upon us, until 
at last a tea-spoonful of Ointment was worth a 
owl and any quantity of peas, and the demand 
became so great that I was obliged to lock up 
the small remaining ‘ stock.” 


Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors 
throughout the World. 


May 1st, 1889. 
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Y ee 
porter,” and an ‘‘ Editorial,” written after at 
to the locality. r 

PRICE FIFTY CEN 


To be obtained at the Japan M ' 
of Keiry & Watsu, Limited. 


ETOR 

Printed and Pablished for the Proeri 
Settlement, by James ELLacor# Bxaut 
Yokohama—Sarurpay, May ! » 1889. 


Digitized by G O re . 


he Sayan Weekly 


A REVIEW OF JAPANESE COMMERCE, POLITICS, LITERATURE, AND ART. 


YOKOHAMA, MAY 25TH, 1889. 


Wie ey it [VoL. XI. 
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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Nonotice will be taken of anonymous correspondence. 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the ‘ JAPAN 
WeEkKLY MAIL,” must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer, not for publication, but asa 
guarantee of good faith. It isparticularly requested that 
all letters on business be addressed tu the MANAGER, 
and Cheques be made payableto same; and that literary 
contributions be addressed to the EpIToR. 


YorRoHAMA: SaTurDAY, May 25TH, 1889. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Tue number of poor patients treated by the 
Doaisha Hospital during last month was 92. 


Tue Minister President of State and Countess 
Ito gave a garden party at their Takanawa 
residence on the 22nd instant. 


Mr. Isuipa, a Secretary of the Shizuoka Local 
Government Office, has been ordered to act as 
Prefect until the new Prefect is appointed. 


Ir is said to have been decided by the Authori- 
ties that the Government Railways will be sold 
to a private company at a cost of yer 70,009,000. 


H.B.M. Minisrer, and Mrs. Fraser paid a visit 
on the morning of the 17th instant to the 
Palace, and were received by the Empress in 
audience. . 


Tue law for the organization of Cities and Pre- 
fectures and of rural districts will be issued by 
notification about August, when Count ‘Yama- 
gata returns from Europe. 


Counr Kuropa, who had been confined for 
some time to his residence at Nagatamachi by 
slight illness, was able to attend the Cabinet 
Office on the 14th instant. 


Me. Nisuimura, Governor of Osaka, has been 
appointed President of that branch of the Red 
Cross Society, and yer 6,100 has been sub- 
scribed by resident members. 


Two three-masted. steamers, to be named the 
Musashi and Sendai, ordered by the Nippon 


Yusen Kaisha from Glasgow, have been com- 
pleted, and were to leave for Japan about the 25th 
instant. Their engines are of the latest type, to 
drive at a high speed, and the vessels will be 
fitted with the electric light. 


Ir is stated that Mr. Saigo Kikujiro, eldest son 
of the late General Saigo Takamori, will be 
raised to the peerage by special order of the 
Emperor being creafed a Count. 


Count Itacak1 proceeded to the Palace on the 
afternoon of the zoth instant and paid his re- 
spects to the Emperor. The Count then had 
an interview with Counts Ito and Saigo in the 
Palace. 


Tue compilation of a draft of the Law of 
Finance for the Imperial Household has been 
completed by Mr. Hanabusa, a Count Coun- 
cillor, and will be submited at no distant date 
to the Privy Council for approval. 


Ir has been decided by the Authorities that the 
Yokosuka Railway will be opened for traffic on 
the rst proximo. Arrangements are now being 
made by residents of Yokosuka to raise funds 
to celebrate the opening of the line. 


THE present and former United States Ministers, 
accompanied by Mr. F. S. Mansfield, First 
Secretary of the Legation, paid a visit on the 
morning of the 15th instant to the Palace, and 
were received by His Majesty in audience. 


Tur Nentwa Kan \eft Yokosuka on the 16th 
instant for Tientsin, to bring home the remains 
of the late Japanese Minister to Peking. Mr. 
Nomura, one of the relatives of the deceased 
gentleman, went in the vessel to receive the body. 


Ata meeting of shareholders of the Fuji Paper 
Manufacturing Company, held on the afternoon 
of the zoth inst., it was decided that the amount 
of the present capital (yen 250,000) will be 
doubled, with the view of extending 
business. 


the 


Work on the line of the Boso Tramway Com- 
pany between Sogano and Shigehara by way of 
Togane will be begun next month, the scheme 
having been sanctioned by the Government. 
The laying of rails on the line is expected to be 
completed in eight months. 


A sPEciaAL meeting of shareholders of the Kobu 
Railway Company wiil be held on the 26th 
instant, in the rooms of the Tokyo Merchants’ 
and Manufacturers’ Association at Kobikicho, 
Kyobashi, in order to consider as to the ex- 
tension of the present line of the company. 


SrvexaL Tokyo merchants have a project in 
hand for a cotton-spinning establishment ona 
large scale at Miike, this place being selected 
for the reason that fuel is cheap and the thread 
produced would be largely consumed in the 
surrounding districts, besides which steamers 


carrying coal to China could bring back raw 
cotton, thus obtaining freight both ways. 


Ir will be recollected that some time ago work 
on new buildings for the Tokyo Hotel, to be 
erected at Uchi-Yamashitacho, was suspended, 
a question having arisen as to the mode of con- 
struction. Operations, however, will be resumed 
shortly under the supervision of Mr. Watanabe, 
an engineer of the Temporary Construction 
Bureau. 


Work on the first section of the Aso Tramway 
Company has progressed considerably, and will 
be completed at no distant date. An iron 
bridge over the Kuzu River has been nearly 
finished, and another bridge over the Sano River, 
which is now in course of construction, is ex- 
pected to be completed about the beginning of 
next month. The formation of the tramway 
line on the second section will be commenced 
shortly, the necessary land having been pur- 
chased by the company. 


Tue former United States Minister left the 
capital on the 18th inst. by train at 1.30 p.m. for 
Yokohama, whence His Excellency started for 
San Francisco on the following morning in the 
Arabic. Prince Sanjo, Counts Kuroda, Matsu- 
kata, Inouye, Okuma, Goto, and Oyama, Admiral 
Viscount Enomoto, the Foreign Representatives 
and a large number of Japanese and foreign 
gentlemen accompanied him to the Shimbashi 
Railway Station. On his arrival at Yokohama 
Mr. Hubbard was received at the station by 
Messrs. Oki, Prefect, and Mitsuhashi, Chief 
Secretary of the Kanagawa Local Government 
Office, and a number of Japanese and foreign 
gentlemen, who accompanied him to the Hatoba. 


Tue Impou business is generally quiet, and 
transactions in Yarns have been reduced to very 
small dimensions. If prices indicate anything 
it is a tendency to weakness, though the volume 
of the trade during the last few days has been 
such as to leave rates almost nominal. Cotton 
Piece-goods have been more in request, but 
here holders have checked demand by asking 
higher figures. Woollens are quiet, and un- 
altered in value. Nothing doing in Metals, 
though dealers are in the market, but their 
offers are unacceptable. Buyers of Kerosene 
do not appear anxious for business, and holders 
are wailing for better rates. Nothing done in 
Sugar, but stock increases, and will be further 
augmented in a few days by floating arrivals, 
The Silk season is drawing to a close, and very 
little has been done either in Raw or Waste 
Silk. Reports from the interior continue favour- 
able to the new crop; leaf is plentiful, and the 
katko are said to be free from disease and 
passing thorough the various stages healthy 
and strong. The Tea trade continues as last 
reported ; 22,000 piculs of leat have been pur- 
chased during the week, and firing, packing, 
and ‘shipping go on continuously. The Aradic 
carried 799,244 lvs. of tea on, the Igth instant. 
Exchange has an upward tendency, and rates 
are firm. 
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is natural that one-day or another discord | chance of doing good work in the Government, 


NOTES. 


‘“Wuen it began to be rumoured,” says the 
Nicht Nicht Shimbun, “that the Government 
was contemplating the formation of a combina- 
tion Cabinet composed of men who had been at 
the helm of the State at or about the time of the 
Restoration, irrespective of their political prin- 
ciples, we suggested in these columns that such 
a scheme would be highly impracticable. Our 
remonstrance had not long been published how- 
ever, before the rnmour was confirmed by the 
entry into the Cabinet of Count Goto, who had 
hitherto been actively opposing the Government 
of the day. It was also reported that the Go- 
vernment intended to invite Count Itagaki to 
take office. We then thought that both parties, 
the party inviting, and the party invited, would 
one day awake to their mistake, and we hinted 
as much. But unfortunately the Government 
were not in a mood to listen to journalistic 
suggestions. However, at that time the Pre- 
sident of the Privy Council was absent at Kyoto 
and Osaka; the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
was recruiting his health at Atami, and the 
Minister of Agriculture and Commerce was away 
in the western provinces on official business, 
So we understand that these three statesmen. 
though no doubt they had some knowledge of 
the circumstances, yet had no direct share in 
carrying out the scheme. Thus far everything 
seems to go smoothly and quietly, but occasional 
breaches are unavoidable even in the best re- 
gulated family circles.. What then are we to 
expect of a combination of men held together 
by no natural ties? We understand that there 
are some Ministers to whose minds the late 
changes have not brought any access of calm 
or content. As to the Count who has just re- 
_turned from his tour of pleasure, he seems 
to be for the moment quite indifferent to 
political matters. The great work of fram- 
ing the Constitution having been brought to 
a happy completion, and his reputation hav- 
ing risen on that account, he now seems 
to be bent on resting himself, abandoning poli- 
tical matters to other persons. Moreover, as he 
is reported to dislike political parties, he may 
‘not be much troubled by this or that change in 
the Cabinet. Butitis quite different with the 
Minister who has just come back from Atami. 
Having once been the chief of a great political 
party, his aspect suggests a mind not entirely 
free from painful meditations. We earnestly 
pray that he may not be seized by a brain dis- 
ease. With regard to the third statesman 
recently returned from the West, he finds 
on his return not a box of disappointment 
as the fabled casket of Urashima is said to have 
been, but a box full of curious articles pleasant 
to look at? He too, being of a temperament 
easily moved by social matters, may be visited by 
anxious thoughts. Finally, as to the statesman 
who lately joined the Government, he must have 
carefully calculated the probable consequences 
of his conduct. So he has no alternative but to 
be patient. But gossip-loving people are now 
big with ominous stories about some of the 
Cabinet Ministers. It is of course evident, as 
we pointed out some time ago, that the pre- 
sent Cabinet being a combination of different 
oipnions and principles, its harmony must be 
difficult to preserve. Therefore, the rumours 
now afloat in society cannot be regarded as 
altogether unreasonable. Indeed, whatever 
be the present state of the Cabinet, it 


will arise in the Government. But what 
has been done cannot be undone. It would be 
extremely undignified for Ministers of State to 
grow impatient about a state of affairs inaugu- 
rated so recently by themselves. Their evident 
interest is to maintain as much unity as possible 
under existing circumstances.” 


Tue Government has decided to introduce a 
very appropriate change in the system of mu- 
seums in Japan. In the first place, the Tokyo 
museum will be made an Imperial establish- 
ment, and two similar institutions will be at the 
same time established, one in Kyoto ‘and 
the other in Nara. They will all be placed 
under one general President in Tokyo, while the 
Nara and Kyoto museums will be directly super- 
intended by the local Governors under the con- 
trol of the President. Mr. R. Kuki, Minister in 
reserve, Count Councillor, and the President of 
the Imperial Archives, has been appointed to the 
Presidency of the Imperial Museums of Japan. 
In the second place, the museums in Tokyo and 
Kyoto will be divided into four departments of 
History, Fine Art, Art Industry, and Industry ; 
that of Nara will be in three Departments of His- 
tory, Fine Art, and Art Industry. The following 
appointments have been made for the Tokyo 
museums :—Professor K. Kawada, the great 
Japanese historian, to the head of the Historical 
Department; Mr. K. Okakura, Bachelor’ of 
Literature, the rising art connoisseur, to the head 
of the Fine Art Department; and Mr. S. Yama- 
taka, the former chief of the Tokyo Museum, tothe 
head of the other two Departments. The prin- 
cipal object of this change is to search for and 
investigate objects of antiquity and to promote 
and advance the art industry of this country. 


In May of last year the Mathematical and 
Physical Society of Tokyo commemorated its 
tenth anniversary by establishing a Prize Gold 
Medal, to be awarded at the next May meeting 
for the best original essay on a_ particular 
mathematical subject. The subject fixed upon 
was ‘The Properties of the Asymptotic Curves” 
—quite an abstruse part of the general theory 
of surfaces. On the 4th inst., the Society met 
in the University Hall, Hitotsu-bashi, at 2 p.m. 
In the unavoidable absence of Professor Yama- 
gawa, the chair was taken by Mr. Miwa. Mr. 
Nagaoka gave an account of the recent brilliant 
experiments of Hertz on the propagation of 
electro-magnetic . waves in air and other sub- 
stances. Professor Terao then followed with 
an address on ‘‘ How to learn Mathematics.” 


After this the peculiar business of the day, the 


awarding of the Prize Medal, was entered upon. 
The Report of the examiners, Professors Kiku- 
chi, Terao, and Fujisawa, was presented by the 
last named. Only one essay had been given 
in, but it was of sufficient merit to entitle its 
author, Mr. G. Sawada of the Higher Middle 
School, Tokyo, to receive the gold medal 
offered. Professor Kikuchi, in presenting the 
medal to Mr, Sawada, emphasised the import- 
ance of original scientific research as a factor 
in the development of civilisation, and the 
necessity of fostering and encouraging all whose 
talents and opportunities disposed them to enter 
on that line of life. 


Tue Hochi Shimbun of the 15th instant advises 
Count Itagaki not to enter the Cabinet. That 
paper thinks that the Count will have little 


for in order to exercise influence in the Cabinet 
one must have the sympathy of one’s colleagues. 
Now Count Itagaki has been out of the Govern- 
ment for upwards of ten years, during which 
time he has frequently assumed an attitude of 
opposition to those in power. The latter, there- 
fore, cannot be expected to dismiss at once 
the feeling of resentment that must have 
been engendered in their breasts during these 
eventful ten years.. Our contemporary thinks, 
indeed, that a very long time must elapse 
before he will be able to exercise his in- 
fluence upon national affairs, and in the in- 
terval he must be content to remain with- 
out power. The Aochi’s advice, however, 
is not confined to personal considerations like 
these. It holds that the post in which the 
country most needs the services of a man of 
Count Itagaki’s influence is, not in the Govern- 
ment, but outside it. There are not wanting 
men in the Government competent to check 
the headlong movements of agitators and to 
maintain public ordez, but men capable of lead- 
ing the people in a peaceful and orderly manner, 
and cautioning them against rash and_ hasty 
steps, are at present extremely rare. It is in 
this post that our contemporary considers Count 
Itagaki’s most useful part can be played. The 
first four or five years of the Diet's existence 
will form the most important epoch in 
the constitutional history of the country. 
‘During this period, our contemporary pro- 
ceeds, customs and precedents will be esta- 
blished, to be followed, for good or for evil, 
by succeeding generations. A man, therefore, 
standing between the Government, on the one 
side, and the people on the other, and en- 
deavouring to maintain harmonious relations 
between rulers and ruled, will piace the country 
under the greatest obligation. The Hochi hopes 
that the Count also entertains a similar view of 
the situation. He is credited by rumour with 
having made the following declaration to those 
in power :—‘‘If my entrance into the Cabinet is 
beneficial to the country, T shall not hesitate to 
take sucha step. Neither the difficulty of the 
position nor the adverse criticism of the outside 
public has the least weight with me. The 
only point engaging my attention is whe- 
ther I may not serve my country better by 
remaining out of office. I do not care what 
people may say about me; I am only anxious 
to follow the course most conducive to the in- 
terest of the country.” Such being, according 
to rumour, the view held by Count Itagaki, the 
Hocht Shimbun strongly advises him to choose 
the position, in which, as already stated, it 
thinks he will be most serviceable. 


THE Choya Shimbun, writing on the recently 
promulgated Organization of the Board of 
Audit, a translation of which we publish else- 
where, gives in the first place a brief history of 
that institution in this country. In the 4th year 
of Meiji (1871), a Board of Audit was es- 
tablished in the Department of State for 
Finance, but it was not until 1878, when rules 
for inspection were formulated, that-the Board 
began to demonstrate its usefulness. It pos- 
sessed power to inspect the accounts of the 
different Departments of State and of Local Go- 
vernments, but as its status was simply that of 
a bureau under the Department of State for 
Finance, the effect -of its surveillance did not 
go beyond the exercise of control over the ac- 
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, of the machinery of government. That article 
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counts of Local Governments. In 1880, the 
position of the Board was improved by its trans- 
ference to the direct control of the Daydkwan 
(Council of State). Hitherto the Board had 
been invested with power to inspect the accounts 
of the various Government offices previous to 
actual disbursement or collection of money, 
as well as to examine them afterwards; 
but the power of conducting a prior inspec- 
tion of accounts was now vested in the 
Bureau of Investigation in the Department of 
State for Finance. Since then reforms have 
been twice made in the organization of the Board, 
in 1882 and 1886, but no essential change was 
introduced in its functionary powers. The 
Chéya, discussing the new organization, ex- 
presses its satisfaction with Arts. II. and VI., 
which provide that the Board shall be placed 
under the direct control of the Emperor, and 
that Inspectors of Accounts cannot be dismis- 
sed unless by the effect of law. But it regrets 
that the President of the Board has not been 
made an official of shrnntn rank, instead of 
chokunin. For, as officials of chokunin rank 
are appointed on the recommendation of the 
Minister President of State, our contemporary is 
apprehensive that, though nominally indepen- 
dent of the Cabinet, the President of the Board 
of Audit will not be entirely free from the in- 
fluence of the Ministers of State. In Japan, 
under present circumstances, it would not be 
practicable to place the appointment of the Pre- 
sident in the hands of the Imperial Diet, as is 
done in some European countries; but it is to 
be hoped that the Emperor will graciously ap- 
point to this important post a man enjoying the 
confidence of the Diet and the good opinion of 
the nation. As to the functionary powers of 
the Board, our contemporary observes that 
efficient inspection of accounts by the Board of 
Audit is almost precluded by the circumstance 
that it has no power to inspect accounts before 
the money is actually paid out or received. For, 
as the Board of Audit should exercise contro] 
over the executive, it ought not only to examine 
whether accounts have been made in conform- 
ity to the rules, but also to ascertain whether 
each disbursement has been devoted to the pur- 
pose for which it was voted by the Diet. 
* an 

The Nicht Nichi Shimbun is entirely satisfied 
with the organization of the Board of Audit 
recently promulgated. It observes that, by the 
promulgation of this ordinance, the two en- 
gines for the control of public finance have 
been (completed, the other engine being the 
Diet. In order to secure the efficient work- 
ing of the new institution, it only remains to 
appoint men of approved ability and integrity 
to the important posts of President and In- 
spectors. 


both the legislative and the executive. It is 
true, our contemporary admits, that the power 
is limited to the presentation of a memorial, 
and that, consequently, the opinions of the 
Board of Audit cannot be directly given the 
form of Jaw, like those of the Diet. But in- 
directly the Board will be able to exercise a 
powerful influence over legislative matters. If it 
is to be independent of both the legislative and 
the executive, it oughtalso not to encroach upon 
affairs falling within the sphere of their func- 
tions. Moreover, our contemporary notes that 
the power provided for in Art. XV. is very 
elastic: it can be easily éxtended or contracted. 
Should a man of extraordinary capacity happen 
to be. President of the Board, there is reason 
to apprehend that his activity may: dangerously 
disturb the harmonious working of the legis- 
lative and the executive. 


* 
* * 


The Zékys Shimpo remarks that for the ac- 
complishment of the object contemplated in in- 
stituting the Board of Audit, three conditions must 
be satisfied ; (1) thatit be independent; (2) that 
it be impartial and disinterested ; and (3) that 
it possess the power of establishing certain 
rules having binding force upon the different 
Government offices, as well as the power of 
enforcing its demands. The Zékyd Shimpo 
is satisfied that ample provisions have been 
made on these points by the organization of the 
Board. While approving the organization on 
the whole, our contemporary considers it un- 
satisfactory in three minor points. These points 
are: (1) that there is no express provision em- 
powering the Board of Audit to put questions 
to the Minister of State for Finance, to demand 
explanations of him, to hold him liable to indem- 
nity, and to mete out disciplinary measures to 
him by making representations to the Emperor ; 
(2) that accounting officials are not allowed any 
means of redress, save by the grace of the Em- 
peror; and (3) that the President of the Board 
of Audit is not of Shinnin rank; that is to say, 
he is not directly appointed by the Emperor 
like Ministers of State. The SA#mpo mentions 
one or two other minor points which it thinks 
may be improved, but they are not important 
enough to be reproduced here. 


* 
* * 


It will be perceived from these epitomes of 
the comments of the vernacular press, that 
while some critics find the powers vested in the 
Board excessive, others would extend them so 
as to place the Board above the head even of 
the Minister of State for Finance. Probably 
the juste milieu has been struck by the or- 
ganizers. 


means flattered by the rapid progress we are 
making along the path of Wester civiliza- 
tion. Moreover, our just policy in Korea has 
deeply wounded their vanity, as they still regard 
international matters from the standpoint of 
their old fashioned ideas. Prompted by these 
feelings,. our great neighbour has not unfre- 
quently shown a disposition to pick quarrels 
with this country. Big as she is, China 
could not fail to feel very great disadvantage 
and more inconvenience in time of war with a 
European country were Japan ill disposed 
towards her. Apart from political considera- 
tions, however, the relation in which 
the two countries stand towards each other in 
respect of tradal matters, shows that they are 
natural allies. Yet the regrettable fact is that 
the people of China are not at present well dis- 
posed towards the Japanese. On, the other 
hand, our countrymen are also to blame in their 
attitude towards the Chinese. The historical 
fact, on the one side, that we have never once 
been beaten by the Chinese, and the actual cir- 
cumstance, on the other, that they regard us with 
contempt, have combined to irritate our minds. 
Japan’s modern progress has also disposed her 
people to hold the Chinese and everything con- 
nected with them in very light esteem. Such a 
state of affairs is to be sincerely deplored. 
China and Japan are the only Oriental States at 
present preserving independence ; their interests 
can scarcely be separated from their mutual 
friendship. Do we not observe under our very 
eyes that European Powers are seeking to extend 
their influence in the East under the disguise of 
colonization or of protection to their traders? 
A quarrel between China and Japan would 
only serve to give these Powers an opportunity 
of gratifying their hungry appetite. Moreover, 
from commercial points of view China's friend- 
ship is of paramount importance to Japan, for it 
is in China that our marine products find their 
best market, and it is in that county that we must 
principally seek a sale for our future manufac- 
tures. From these considerations, it is evident 
that China is for us by far the most important 
among our Treaty Powers. It is therefore 
needless to say that too much care cannot be 
taken in selecting a proper person to fill a post 
of such consequence and of so much difficulty 
as that of Japanese Minister in Peking.” 


Ir must have been apparent to our readers that 
Mr. Cox’s letter of the rith inst., in reply to 
the censures of two critics on a work he has 
lately endorsed, is, in fact no defence at all. 
That the Japanese have not hitherto regarded 
plagiarism from foreign writers of educational 
books as a grave offence, is surely no excuse 
where a Japanese author publishes a work in 
English. Nor can the Japanese author plead 
ignorance when he enjoys, as in the case under 
discussion, the assistance and advice of an Eng- 
lishman. Mr. Shiga would undoubtedly be liable 
to a prosecution for literary piracy if Peter Parley 
were a Japanese work; and he deserves all the 
moral blame which attaches to his breach of 
the ordinary laws of propriety and fairness. It 
is true that Mr. Cox, in a preface to the werk, 
disavows, on the author's behalf, ‘any claim 
to originality of ideas or even of expression.” 
But on the other hand, he avows that the 
volume is ‘‘no mere slavish reprint of any one 
text book.” The disavowal and the avowal are 
a little difficult to reconcile. We have made the 
attempt, however, and in order to show our 


Tue Nicht Nichi Shimbun of the 15th instant, 
after observing that: hitherto men of dis- 
tinguished ability have filled the post of Minister 
at the Court of Peking, goes on in the following 
strain to emphasize the necessity of appointing 
to that position a man of proper qualifications :— 
“ Both the Japanese and the Chinese are equally 
mistaken in their estimate of each other. The 
Chinese, as everybody knows, are remarkable 
for their self-sufficiency. They generally regard 
people of the outside world as barbarians. They 
call our countrymen either ‘‘ Japanese barba- 
rians” or ‘‘ Eastern devils.” This is indeed 
chiefly true of the ignorant classes of China- 
men; but even men of higher standing are 
prone to look with contempt upon this country 
on account of ils smallness, and are by no 


* 
* * 


The Yomiuri Shimbun, after noting its satis- 
faction that the Board of Audit has been put on 
an independent footing, proceeds to remark 
that Article XV. gives to the Board a power 
which, under certain circumstances, may prove 
extremely mischievous to the peaceful working 


provides that when, on making inspections of 
accounts, the Board of Audit considers that 
there are matters either in law or in administra- 
tion requiring to be altered, it may present to 
the Emperor a memorial on the subject. The 
power thus vested is, in the opinion of the Fomz- 
uri, an encroachment upon the functions of 
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nro che een 


readers how a writer, without being original 
in either ideas or language, can borrow his 
materials from others and yet avoid slavish 
imitation, we proceed to quote certain chapters 
in SRiga and Parley, to the subject matter of 


which we formerly took exception. 


They will 


serve for the purpose of comparison as well as 


any others :— 


‘© Perer PARLEY,” Pp. 417.— 
The Fall of Bonaparte. 

1. In 1802, Bonaparte was 
elected Consul of the French 
republic for life. Two years 
afterward, he was proclaimed 
Emperor by the name of Napo- 
leon. He had now more power 
than any of the ancient kings. 


2. I cannot follow this great 
captain in his marches all over 
Europe, nor even number the 
victories which he won. Wher- 
ever he went, monarchs hum- 
bled themselves before him. He 
drove them from their thrones, 
and placed his own brothers 
and chief officers there in- 
stead. He gave away royal 
diadems for playthings. 


3. But, in 1812, the spell of 
his success began to be broken, 
He invaded Russia with a vast 
army, and penetrated to the 
city of Moscow. The Russians 
set the city on fire. Winter 
was coming on, and the French 
soldiers had nowhere to shelter 
themselves. 

4. They retreated toward Po- 
land, On their way thither, 
they fought many battles with 
the Russians, and the weather 
was 50 bittercold, that the snow 
was crimsoned with their blood, 
and the bodies of the slain were 
frozen stiff. 

5. Before they reached the 
frontlers of Poland,  three- 
fourths of the army were des- 
troyed. The emperor Napoleon 
fied homeward in a_ sledge, 
and returned to Paris. fie 
soon raised new armies, and 
was ready to take the field 
again. 


If Mr. Cox sees no ‘“ 
his vision must differ 


* Suica ’—p. 432, The Fall of 
Bonaparte. 

1. In 1802, Bonaparte was 
elected Consul of the French 
republic for life. ‘Iwo years 
afterwards, he was proclaimed 
emperor, oy the name of 
Napoleon. He had now more 

wer than any of the ancient 

ings. 

a. Wherever this great cap- 
tain went, monarchs humbled 
themselves before him, He 
drove them from their thrones, 
and placed his own brothers 
and chief officers there instead. 
He gave away royal diadems 
for playings. He was called 
the Fran of Destiny, because 
fate seemed to have ordained 
that he should always be 
victorious, 

3. But, in 1812, the spell of 
his success began to be broken. 
He invaded Russia with a vast 
army, and penetrated to the 
city of Moscow. The Russians 
set the city on fire. Winter 
was coming on, and the French 
soldiers had nowhere to shelter 
themselves. 

4. They retreated 
Poland. On their way thither, 
they fought many battles with 
the Russians, and the weather 
was so bitterly cold, that the 
snow was crimsoned with their 
blood, and the bodies of the 
slain were frozen stiff. 

s. Before they reached the 
frontiers of Poland,  three- 
fourths of the army were des- 
He ana The emperor Napoleon 
fled homewards in a sledge, 
and returned to Paris. He soon 
taised new armies, and was 
ready to take the field again. 


towards 


slavish imitation” here, 
from that of ordinary 


mortals. Again, quoting two typal errors in the 


letter of our reviewer, 


published on the rith 


inst., evidently mere misprints, he disingenuously 
seeks to imply that the blunders: pointed out in 
the original criticism were of the same trivial 


nature. 


This is nowhere the case. 


The errors 


in dates, for instance, a good example, are essen- 
tial errors taken directly from Pefer Parley, and 
as will be seen, they affect the position of the 


printed matter to which 
“ Pater PaRLey,” p. 716. 
yen: 


Tycho Brahe, a celebrated 
anish astronomer, born 1546 

Shakspeare, a celebrated 
English dramatist, born 1546 

Cervantes, a famous wri- 
ter, DOTN ......ccecseeeesereee 1849 
Calvin, a reformer, died.., 1564 


they refer :— 
“ Suica’? p. 686,” 
A.D. 


Tycho Brahe, a celebrated 
anish astronomer, born 1546 

Shakspeare, a celebrated 
English dramatist, born 1546 

Cervantes, a famous wri- 
ter, DOM ooo... eee 1549 
Calvin, a reformer, died... 1564 


Shakspeare is thus bracketed in Parley with 
Tycho Brahe instead of with Calvin, and the 
mistake is slavishly copied by Shiga. 


“* Peter Parcty,’’ p. ae ** Sutaa”’ p. 687." 
Galileo, a famous astrono- 
mef®, died ..........cesesseeeee 
Cromwell, Protector 
England, died............... 1653 
Moliere, a French writer, 


Galileo, a famous astrono- 
mer, died 
Cromwell, protector 
England, died............... 
Moliére, a French writer, 
HOD suicedicceadeavcessbastiees 1653 


1653 


English poets, died ...... 1674 English poets, died ...,.. 
Pascal bor... eeecsesccscce 1683 Tanyu (FF A) 
’ 
a famous Japanese paint- 
er, died +» 1698 


Pascal born ke 1683 
The wrong date puts Pascal out of his place, 
even if we suppose that Jorn should read dred, 
for Pascal died before Milton. The only 
conclusion we can form is that Mr. Cox 
failed to examine the work with the ac- 
curacy suggested by his preface, and that his 
perfunctory acquaintance with its contents had 
not been improved when he indited the letter of 
remonstrance published in these columns on 
Tuesday. That he seeks now to shelter him- 
self and Mr. Shiga behind “the Board of 
Inspection of the Education Department and a 
large number of proprietors of private schools,” 
and behind some grotesquely trivial blemishes 


3) more repellant. 
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in the printing or diction of our reviewer's note, 
is a method of retreat not, on the whole, un- 
becoming. He may be content with “ Shiga’s 
History of Nations,” but it does not follow 
that everyone else must be equally complacent, 
or that reviewers who measure literary and edu- 
cational work by a higher standard must either 
have “brain fever” or be “irreconcilable.” 


We regret to announce the death of Mr. 
Sekiguchi, Prefect of Shizuoka, which took 
place last Friday (17thinstant). Mr, Sekiguchi 
was injured, it will be remembered, in the colli- 
sion that occurred on an unopened section of 
the Tokaido line, on April 11th. His injury 
was Apparently unimportant, being merely a 
wound on the foot received from one of a 
number of iron girders with which the train was 
loaded. Alarming symptoms of blood poison- 
ing presented themselves at an early date, how- 
ever, and to obtain relief surgery of a somewhat 
severe character had to be resorted to. The 
treatment was temporarily successful, and before 
the end of the month the wounded man was 
believed to be out of danger, though at one 
time his condition had been so precarious that 
the Emperor sent a special messenger to make 
enquiries, and conferred on him a step of rank. 
From the first Mr. Sekiguchi seems to have 
despaired of recovery. He had always been a 
generous liver, and this fact greatly aggravated 
the effects of his wound. It does not appear, 
however, that the injury received in the collision 
was the immediate cause of death: other com- 
plications supervened. Mr. Sekiguchi was 53 
years old. Since the commencement of the 
AMferj? era he had served chiefly as a local 
official, and in 1886 he was appointed Prefect 
of Shizuoka. His reputation stood very high 
with the public, and his death will be mourned 
by a wide circle of friends. 


Tue moods of the day are various. Not so 
long ago educated Englishmen felt and showed 
respect for the preachers of what was then 
known as God’s word. But now, it is the fashion 
in certain quarters to revile them. Independ- 
ence of thought has assumed the character of 
sneering irreverence. To be a Christian Mini- 
ster is to be the butt of irony as refined as it is 
subtle. The missionary has fallen utterly from 
grace: he rides ina pony carriage. There are 
many ways of going to the devil, but a vehicle 


p.| drawn by a pony is the most depraved of all. 


It is not alone the dreadfully plutocratic ten- 
dency of the act that renders itso shocking: 
its improvidence and want of judgment are still 
The missionary in Japan can 
keep a sinrtkisha if he pleases. He can have 
himself dragged about by his fellow-creatures 
and be thus in a position to preach the gospel 
to them in the intervals of their degrading toil. 
It is true that this method of locomotion costs 
more than a pony chaise. But what business 
has filthy lucre to intrude itself into such a con- 
text? Lowliness is imperative. Did the mis- 
sionary behave as a true ‘“‘imitator of the 
apostles of old,” he would go about his mini- 
strations without scrip or staff, begging his bread 
from door to door. Such genuine devotion not 
being required, however, he must at least abstain 
from pony traps. He is not ‘‘a mere secular 
teacher :” he is “‘ charged with a higher calling ” 
and vehicles with cattle harnessed to them do 
not appertain to higher callings. It is impos- 
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sible to have ‘‘ meekness and humility ” while 

scuttling around in a pony-chaise. The occu- 

pants of things on wheels pulled by ponies are 

“lifted up and above the people.” No one can 

contemplate their dizzy elevation without deter- 

rent awe: no one can be properly convinced 

that ‘the white man’s God was such an humble 

creature when his servants of to-day never deign 

to walk if riding is possible.” Some foolish 

person called Johnston has asserted that the 

pony-trap may exercise a refining influence on 

the untutored savage ; that he, too, may develop 

a desire to share the damnable vehicle, nay even 

to own one himself. Silly trifler! We don’t. 
know anything about the pony-traps with which 

Johnston is familiar, but ‘ we certainly cannot 

conceive a Japanese being wildly elated at 
the spectacle that some of these things on 

wheels offer here, nor do the residents on 

Camp Hill, who must be supposed to have 

seen a good deal of them, appear to be in 

a fair way towards owning one themselves.” 
Faugh! The residents on Camp Hill have too 
fine a taste to meander around in wretched, ram- 
shackle baskets with shaggy beasts tied to them. 

Their secular pride is above such things: they 
leave them to men of higher calling. So the 
missionary is pelted from all sides. He is a 
luxurious rascal, far above his work, and as 

“a proud and wealthy dennasan driving ina 
chariot with runners ahead to see that the road 
is clear for such an exalted person,” he teaches 
poor folks to believe that they can never find a 
friend in one of his haughty ways and luxurious 
life. But, considered from the point of view 
of his “chariot,” he is a miserable exhibition. 

No person with proper self-respect, be he 
Japanese or foreign resident on Camp Hill, 

would be seen abroad in such a rattle-trap. 

‘“When men shall speak ill of you and curse 

you, be ye not ashamed.” It is well that, in 
these days whén mockery, ‘the fume of little 
hearts,” does duty for criticism, missionaries 
should keep in mind- that brave saying of the 
noblest man that ever graced humanity. 


Tue sale of women and children has become @ 
regular occurrence in the famine-stricken dis- 
tricts of China. It is “as much a matter of 
notoriety,” writes a missionary, ‘‘as the selling 


of mules and donkeys.” 


The women and chil- 


dren are not brought to market, however : the 
traffic takes place privately. A woman between 
twenty and thirty years of age is sold for from 
five dollars to ten: a child under ten years for a 
dollar to a. dollar and a half, What is the 
meaning of this traffic? Is it entirely owing to’ 
the demand for female chattels in the great 
cities, or has ita more direct connection with 
the famine? Some people incline to the latter 
view. They declare that the famished people, 
in their pressing need, have resorted to canni- 
balism, and that though parents will not kill 
and eat their own children, they are less scru- 
pulous about selling them for other persons to 
kill and eat. It is impossible to credit this. If 
we were told that a family, reduced to uttter 
destitution and brought face to face with death 
by starvation, had eaten one of its members, the 
thing might be credible. But that money, ‘with 
which other food might be bought, should be 
spent on the purchase of human flesh, is wholly 
beyond the limits of belief. The strong pro- 
bability is that the famine regions are merely 
supplying cheap victims for the brothels of the 
cities. 
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A very interesting Concert was given by the 
Nippon On-gaku Kwai, at the Rokumei-kan on 
Saturday evening. The programme (which we 
reprint below) contained a selection of European 
and Asiatic music, which was performed before 
a large and appreciative audience. The Im- 
perial Marine Band was not present on this oc- 
casion ; and the concert was opened by Mozart’s 
fine Sonata in D major, played by two amateurs 
well-known in Yokohama, but whose appearances 
in Tokyo have hitherto been few and far between. 
The Shikibushoku band, under Mr. Eckert, 
did well; the strings alone playing the Mad- 
chenlieder while the Waltz was reinforced by 
“wind and percussion.” The last-named piece 
was especially well performed. Mrs. Dittrich 
has a small voice of agreeable quality ; she sang 
the two songs in the second part with much 
grace and sympathetic feeling, but in her first 
effort the voice was often overpowered by the 
obbligato accompaniment. Professor Dittrich 
displayed his talent as violinist, the exqui- 
site tone of his instrument, his jast intonation, 
and careful phrasing being again apparent. 
The Coro a Cappella brought on the Chorus 
of the Academy of Music, and the singers gave 
evidence of much improvement as compared 
with their previous performances. The Japa- 
nese and Chinese selections were models of 
their kind, and, admirably performed, seemed 
to give intense delight to the connoisseurs of 


this class of music. 
Part I. 
1.—Sonata for Piano for four hands .............000 W. A. Mozart. 
By Miss Vincent and Mr, GrirFin. : 
2.—MAgDCHENLIEDER for Orchestra............... C. Retnucna-Genkg, 
By the Shikibushoku Band. 
3.—Sone ** Dem aufgehenden Vollmonde ”” 
(Goethe) with Violin......... E. Manpyczewsni. 
By Mrs. Dittricu, Violin: Mr, Dittricn. 
4-—Nooaxu Havasni: Toru. 
By Mr. Kossparu and other Gentlemen, 
(a.) ¢ Cavatina oo. ceccececsceceeeeneeeees J. Rarr, 
$.—Viouin Soro 5 /d.) ‘' Hungarian dances ’’ (No. 4 and 5) 
BrauMS-JUACHIM, 
By Mr. D:trricu. 
Part IL. 


1.—Cuorus a capella (a.) “ Matau no Miyuki” ...Fr. Scuvbert. 
ords by Mr. Nakamura. 


(b.) “ Gokoku no Uta” 
Words by Mr. Toru. 

By the Ladies and Gentlemen of the Tokyo Academy of Music. 
2.— Masurga op. 24 No. 2 for Piano ... »-LescuatitzKy. 
By Miss Yova 

(a.) Song of “ Lurlei’”’ ... . 


..R. Maver. 


3-—Sones 9 (5,) © Mein Liebster ist ein Weber ......R. Hinpacu. 
By Mrs. Dirrricn. 
4-—" KOwsiLercepen * Wacz for Orchestra......... Jou, Strauss. 


By the Shikibushoku Band. 


(a.) ** Gekky Den.” 
$.—Cuixnse Music. { (b.) * Daikwa Ry dsui.”” 
By the Members of NaGanara Balyen, 


‘Tue 717i Shimpo is apparently indisposed to take 
any direct notice of the astonished strictures that 
have been evoked by the expressions attributed 
in its columns to Count Itagaki, and by its own 
apparent endorsement of the Liberal Leader's 
sentiments. In its issue of the 17th instant it 
has an article which makes no reference to 
foreign criticism, but is evidently intended as 2 
manifesto of the Tokyo journal’s general ideas 
about the Itagaki-Aibara incident. Our readers 
can judge for themselves. Here is the article: 
—‘* We suppose that the readers of the Fi? 
Shimpo have perused a note in our issue of the 
13th instant, respecting the interview of Mr. 
Aibara with Count Itagaki. It was in the 
spring of the 15th year of Meiji—8 years ago— 
that Mr. Aibara, considering Count (then Mr.) 
Itagaki as a ‘future traitor,’ stabbed him at the 
Konshinkwat in Gifu. The Count’s wounds 
were fortunately slight; ina short time he re- 
‘covered, and in spirit and in energy he still re- 
mains at the present day the same man that 
he was formerly. Mr. Aibara was sentenced to 
imprisonment for the crime, but through the 
intercession of Count Itagaki, he has unex- 
pectedly been restored to freedom by a special 


exercise of the Imperial favour. 


our time, 
not only forbade Count Itagaki to hate his 
would-be assassin, but also prompted him 
more than once to solicit pardon on behalf of 
a criminal apparently his deadly enemy, well 
becomes a man of leading position in the 
political world. On the other hand, there is 
something that excites our compassion in Mr. 
Aibara’s awakening, during the long eight years 
of his imprisonment, to the error of his former 
notions, and in his expressions of penitence and 
gratitude at his interview with Count Itagaki 
soon after his release from imprisonment. 
But Mr. Aibara would no.doubt have awoke 
to his error and would consequently have 
been saved his present repentance, had he 
reflected a little and taken the trouble to 
sound Count Itagaki’s views before attempt- 
ing the act of assassination. 
fortunate that the Count’s wounds were slight, 
and that they were soon healed. Had it been 
otherwise, had the Count fallen a victim to Mr. 
Aibara’s sword, the 
executed, and both the assassin and his victim 
would have been buried in the earth with mutual 
ill-will. 
have turned out as they now stand, and both 
Count Itagaki and Mr. Aibara are to be con- 
gratulated. 
ward in human society than mutual ignorance. 
It may justly be asserted that mutual ignorance 
is the cause of nearly all disputes. In our country 
political assassinations have been very frequent 
since the time of the Restoration, and nota 
small number of celebrated men have unex- 
pectedly fallen victims to this kind of calamity, 
.|On investigating the origin of these assassina- 
tions, it is generally found not in enmity based 
on real difference of opinions, but in mutual 
ignorance. 
sassins and their victims to life, from their cold 
bed under the ground, we have no doubt that 
on associating with each other their mutual sus- 
picion would melt away, just as in the case of 
Mr. Aibara. 
conflict between political parties is becoming 
more and more fierce, on the other, a bar- 
barous custom of feudal times still lingers 
in our society, and occasionally attempts are 
made to decide the righteousness of a cause 
otherwise than by reason. 
left to drift along in their present state, and 
should political differences result in the conflict 
of parties, no one can foretell the extent of the 
evil consequences that may result. We advise 
inexperienced and thoughtless young men to 


The circum- 
stances of his interview with the man whom he 
counted a traitor eight years ago, but whom 
he has now to regard as his benefactor, 
cannot but excite admiration. The story is 
indeed one of the most beautiful incidents of 
The ‘magnanimity of spirit that 


It was indeed 


latter would have been 


It is exceptionally fortunate that things 


Nothing, then, seems more unto- 


Were it possible to recall these as- 


Now, while, on the one hand, the 


Should things be 


make the present case of Mr. Aibara their guide, 


and to be more cautious.” 


* 
* * 


Ir will be observed that the Fi Shimpo 
characterises Aibara's act as ‘‘a barbarous cus- 
tom of feudal times,” an epithet that leaves us 
room for doubt about the 7777's real sentiments. 
Indeed, we never doubted them ourselves, but 
it did appear to us that a certain responsibility 
rests upon the leading organs of public opinion 
in such cases, and that, so far from condon- 
ing, even in sembiance, crimes like that- of 
Aibara, no opportunity should be lost of con- 
demning them in the most unequivocal terms. 


The Chéya Shimbun, referring to the incident, 
thinks that, however just our comments may 
be from a foreign point of view, the Japanese 
are sufficiently level-headed to appreciate the 
Itagaki-Aibara incident at its real value, and 
that there is not the least reason to apprehend 
any recourse to serious violence in the arena of 
politics. We trust not, but it is impossible to 
be entirely free from uneasiness when we ob- 
serve the unruly conduct of the sosh#, and find 
a political leader uttering words which are, at 
the least, an apology for the use of the dagger 
and the bullet. The view, we understand, now 
taken of Count Itagaki’s statement to Aibara 
is, not that there was the slightest intention of 
extenuating the latter’s act or of sanctioning 
any similar attempt, but merely that the Count 
desired to convey two points—first, that he gave 
Aibara full credit for patriotic motives in his 
original essay, and secondly, that he so entirely 
believed in the man’s repentence as to be 
willing to abide by his verdict hereafter. ‘1 
have not the least doubt,” the Count’s inter- 
preters represent him as having intended to say, 
“that you were inspired by thorough loyalty 
and love of country, and I admire you for these 
qualities. Neither have I the least doubt that 
you now appreciate the genuineness.of my 
patriotism also. And so convinced am I of 
the latter fact, that I give you leave to take my 
life if at any time hereafter you judge me un- 
patriotic.” This, to be sure, is highly magna- 
nimous. But it trenches upon very delicate 
ground. The soshé is a rough and ready sort 
of person. If he gave himself much concern 
about fine metaphysical distinctions, we should 
not find him exposing his biceps as the most 
efficient type of logic. He will scarcely pause 
to analyse all the delicate shades of Count 
Itagaki’s meaning, but will rather accept 
the general sanction implied in the Liberal 
Leader's utterances. It cannot be forgotten 
that Count Itagaki was once the acknow- 
ledged head of a great political party and that 
he still occupies that position in the eyes of the 
nation. Such aman may not play with morality. 
He should offer clear rules of conduct to 
his followers, instead of setting up blurred 
sign-posts with legends half effaced by romance. 
We are unable to see how this Aibara incident 
can be counted anything but a public misfor- 
tune. The immediate issue of it is that Aibara 
has been posed on,the pedestal of hero, instead 
of being disgraced as a murderous criminal. 
If others endeavour to climb to the same eleva- 
tion by similarly nefarious routes, Count Itagaki 
will have difficulty in divesting himself of re- 
sponsibility for their misfortunes. 


Ir must have been somewhat unsatisfactory to 
the members of the Dardo Danketsu to be in- 
formed by so eminent an authority as Count 
Itagaki that they had no business to form a 
political association, and that there is no razson 
détre for anything of the kind until the Diet 
assembles. Count Itagaki was very emphatic 
upon this point when certain representatives of 
the Daido Danketsu waited on him recently. - 
He said that, when he was originally consulted, 
he approved of the objects of the Dasdo Dan- 
kefsu, but condemned the idea of organizing a 
party, and that he subsequently repeated this 
opinion to Count Goto in Tokyo. Several 
members of the Old Fryuto, the Count added, 
had taken the trouble to warn him about the 
Daido Dankelsu, pointing out that the effect of 
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such an association would be to step into the 
shoes of the Fzyufo and appropriate the prize 
for which the latter had toiled so diligently. 
But the Count averred that he cherished no 
ambition calculated to make him jealous of 
anyone working for the public good: he 
should be thoroughly satisfied if Count Goto 
succeeded in converting the Daido Danketsu 
into a powerful organization, To accom- 
plish any reform was no easy matter: it de- 
manded earnestness even to the extent of 
complete self-sacrifice. As for the Fiyuto, 
there were people who charged it with being a 
destructive and violent association, but such 
epithets were misapplied. Nothing can be 
achieved without zeal and resolution. To cor- 
rect evil customs even bigoted methods may be 
serviceable. Jean Jacques Rousseau did not 
confine himself to gentle words when he sought 
to mend the evils of his time. That men hold- 
ing these views should have enemies was, of 
course, inevitable: the reformer must be pre- 
pared for that. The Count went on to explain 
that he did not deem it the duty of a true patriot 
to prepare an organization for ‘the purpose of 
raising debates in the approaching Diet and 
airing political animosities. Men who loved 
their country should seek to effect reforms at 
once, hoping, with the aid of Parliament, to ac- 
complish whatever then remained to be done. 
The Liberal leader concluded by reproaching 
the Daido Dankelsu for making so much dis- 
turbance about Count Goto’s entry into the 
Cabinet. A man is not to be judged, he said, 
by one action: they must wait and see the result. 
Meanwhile he counselled them to support Count 
Goto loyally and trustfully. 


Tue following is an epitome of an article in the 
Chigai Shégys Shimpé :-—The fall in the price 
of stocks of all sorts, noticeable from the be- 
ginning of the present month, has been greatly 
accelerated by an increase in the Bank of Japan’s 
rates of discount. The crisis thus occasioned 
in the stock market causes great surprise and 
anxiety toa number of capitalists. But to us 
the phenomenon presents no singular aspect. 
Indeed we should have been puzzled, had not 
such a fall taken place in the prices of stocks 
and shares. For it was plainly indicated by the 
nature of the circumstances that conspired to 
bring about the abnormal rise lately witnessed. 
The present crisis is a sign of the return of 
financial matters to normal conditions. We 
are delighted to see the promotion of various 
industries by corporated capital, but we regret 
that there is a class of speculators who make 
it their business to float various companies 
merely for the sake -of reaping profits on the 
sale and purchase of shares, and who have no 
desire to continue the industries thus inaugu- 
rated. Many ignorant or imprudent capitalists 
have been easily duped by these wary specula- 
tors. Much as we hate the wickedness of such 
adventurers, we pity still more the helpless 
ignorance of the cajoled capitalists. Now that 
the latter have been sharply awakened from 
their sleep, we trust that they will henceforward 
keep a more vigilant watch over the doings of 
whatever companies they are connected with. 


Writinc on the subject of the diplomatic ser- 
vice, the Nichi Nichi Shimbun observes that it 
is to be sincerely regretted that well informed 
and experienced diplomatists very frequently 
leave the diplomatic service and go to some 


other office. It does not appear that these menjin a door or his ear glued to a key-hole! 
are more fitted for their new offices than for| Labouchére or Yates should be willing to pay 
their former one in the Foreign Office or abroad, | handsomely for this tip, and we trust that if 
and for the sake of the efficiency of the diplo-|either of them makes use of it, he will senda 
matic service, the Michi Nichi strongly recom-|substantial cheque to its great originator, the 


mends the establishment of some system by 
which men can be permanently retained in that 
service. The second point to which the Tokyo 
journal! directs the attention of the Authorities, 
is the unadvisability of diplomatic officials striv- 
ing, as some of them are doing, to obtain seats 
in the House of Representatives next year. 


When such officials once become members of |. 


the Diet, they will most probably find it neces- 
sary to side with some political party. It is, 
however, extremely undesirable that diplomatic 
officials should identify themselves with political 
parties. The Michi Michi, therefore, advises 
them to keep themselves aloof from domestic 
politics as much as possible. Our contem- 
porary next observes that the expenditures pro- 
vided for the Japanese legations abroad are 
decidedly insufficient for the proper accomplish- 
ment of the objects with which those lega- 
tions are established. The secret service funds 
for the nine legations in the United States, 
England, Russia, France, Germany, Italy, Aus- 
tria, China, and Korea, and for the differ- 
ent consulates, amount in all to yen 41,000, 
besides yen 10,000 for entertainments; while 
the total amount of office expenses for all lega- 
tions and consulates is only yen 110,082. Such 
limited allowances leave little, if any, money to 
be spent for true diplomatic work. 


abroad, how in some countries His Majesty's 
Embassy occupies rooms in the third and 
fourth storeys, and how all consulates have ex- 
tremely meagre accommodation. 
Nichi acknowledges that it would be extremely 
expensive to hire a whole building for each 
of these Legations. ‘But the occupation of 
rooms in third and fourth stories is by no means 
conducive to the dignity of Legations repre- 
senting this Empire. Rather than establish our 
legations in countries where they are-not much 
needed, and rather than appoint diplomatists 
of doubtful capacity, it would be far wiser not 
to establish such legations and not to appoint 
such diplomatists.” Lastly the Wich? Mechs re- 
marks that the salaries of Ministers are too low 
to enable them to properly discharge their func- 
tions. Under the present circumstances, diplo- 
matists who give full play to their talent, do so 
at the inevitable peril of losing fortunes or 
plunging themselves into the deep waters of 
debt. This, our contemporary notices, is one 
of the reasons why so many diplomatic officials 
quit the service and go to other offices. If 
men of proper qualifications are to be secured 
for the diplomatic service, means should be 
devised to enable them to exercise their abilities 
fully and efficiently. 


One might have supposed that the fashions of 
sensational journalism had been exhausted, but 
human ingenuity has still some surprises for us. 
Who, for example, has ever before thought of 
inducting his readers into secrets overheard by 
listening at key-holes or by lingering under 
open windows? Yet how delightful is the con- 
ception! Whata charmingly appropriate em- 
bellishment to certain columns in the World 
and Zru‘h would bea picture of a cat-footed 
reporter, with his eye applied to the crevice 


Our con- 
temporary’ then goes on to describe the un- 
dignified appearance of Japanese Legations 


The Nichr 


Tokyo Shimpo. Somebody has been listening 
on behalf, of that journal outside the Council 
Chamber where the Cabinet meets. While so 
engaged, on an occasion when Count Ito was 
present, the eavesdropper professes to have 
overheard some broken phrases :— At present 
there is no vacancy, but . . oe. Next year 
the House of Peers . . . then 
to the post of President, which he desires to 
occupy . . . . Privy Councillor in the 
meanwhile . . . . fortunately he  hap- 
pens to be in the capital.” After these frag- 
mentary utterances had been wafted to the 
listener's ears, there followed an interval during 
which the conversation inside became inaudible, 
and then again a certain Minister of State was 
heard to say: :—“As he is guided above all 
things by devotion to the interests of his coun- 
try, whether in the Government or not, he will 
not care much about the nature of the post to 
which he is appointed, be it that of Privy Coun- 
cillor or President of the House of Peers. At 
all events, he says that he is not eee to 
join the Government, but . . . ee 
We congratulate the Zosyo Shimpé aa the 
ingenuity of this appetising method of news- 
mongering. It almost equals that other Japa- 
nese invention, the advertisement of patent 
aperient pills by pretty lasses dressed in piquant 
uniform, ringing bells, and dangling satchels 
from street to street. 


. . . 


We have expressed, and we adhere to, the 
opinion that it is unfair and misleading to draw 
large inferences as to Japanese civilization from 
the fact that a disposition appears to exist 
among a Section of the educated classes to 
magnify the patriotic motives of the political 
assassin and to minimize the brutality of his 
methods. The affair of Nishino Buntaro and 
more recently the interview between Count 
Itagaki and Aibara did unquestionably supply 
food for uneasiness and hostile criticism. Look- 
ing at these things from a Western point of 
view, appreciating their incongruity with the 
altered structure of Japanese society, and 
desiring to hasten the severance of every link 
between feudal and constitutional Japan, we 
have not hesitated to write of them in severe 
and uncompromising terms. But when we are 
asked to believe, asthe Fapan Herald professes 
to believe, that because Nishino Buntaro was 


{not universally held up to opprobrium and 


execralion, and because Count Itagaki allowed 
himself to be carried away by romance and 
sentiment in his interview with Aibara, therefore, 
“the outward signs of Japanese civilization are, 
in many cases, only skin-deep,” we decline to 
endorse any such inference. There were many 
admirable features about the spirit that led the 
Japanese Samura? in feudal days to under- 
estimate the value of life, and to be as ready 
to put an end to a public or private enemy 
as he was willing to sacrifice himself at 
the bidding of a chief or the dictate of duty, 
Among brave: and chivalrous men such a 
spirit must inevitably have been educated by 
such a system. It has always been so every- 
where. The same impulse that led the Athenians 
to erect statues to Harmodius and Aristogeiton 
twenty-five hundred years ago, induces the edi- 


, 
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tors of leading English periodicals to publish 
seditious articles by Prince Krapotkin to-day. It 
is true that political and social systems original- 
ly represent the tendencies of their time, and 
that if Japan so long endured feudalism, it was 
because she had not risen to the level of a better 
polity. But these things are all questions of 


degree. In the abstract, a military oligarchy is 
probably as uncivilized as an absolute monarchy, 
but if we compare the annals of France at the 
close of the 18th century with those of Japan 
at the same time, there will be no difficulty in 
deciding in which of the two countries the 
condition of the masses was more consistent 
with civilized canons. Granted that the feudal 
idea of a political enemy has not been entirely 
eradicated, granted that some Japanese are still 
disposed to take the law into their own hands 
against disloyal or unpatriotic persons, and 
granted that the survival of this tendency re- 
presents a bond between the men of the Afeiji 
and the men of the Zempé era, what then? 
Surely before we settle conclusively that the ex- 
istence of such a bond implies barbarous con- 
ditions, or justifies the hesitation of foreign 
Powers to place their nationals under Japanese 
law, we must first enquire what was the actual 
state of affairs during the Zempé era and how 
it compares with the contemporary state of 
countries now occupying honorable positions 
among Western States. The flippant super- 
ficiality that draws large deductions from the 
slenderest premises may be left to garrulous 
travellers, and so may the Pharisean habit of 
thanking the Lord that we are not as other 
men are. 


REcENTLY two Tokyo papers, the Wich: Nichi 
Shimbun and the Yomiuri Shimbun, each 
separately requested their readers and the 
public in general to send in votes for probable 
members to represent Tokyo in next year's Diet. 
It is not known from what classes of the public 
the votes collected by these journals were 
principally drawn; but the W:ppon, while fully 
alive to the misleading nature of such votes, 
makes an interesting speculation, based on the 
results of its contemporaries’ experiment, as to 
the probable candidates in the different election 
districts in the city. In the first district (K6ji- 
machi, Azabu, and Akasaka ku), the election 
will be contested, according to the Nippon, 
between Mr. Yano Fumio, formerly chief edi- 
tor of the Hochs Shimbun and one of the most 
prominent members of the Ka:shin/é, and Mr. 
Seki Naohiko, editor of the Micht Nichi Shim- 
6un. Our contemporary considers that Mr. 
Yano seems to have the better chance of success. 
It regrets that insufficiency of age prevents 
Mr. Takata Sanae, editor of the Vomiurt Shim- 
bun, from entering the contest. In the second 
district (Shiba Ku), the sage of Mita, Mr. 
Fukuzawa, has the whole field in his hands. In 
the third district (Kyébashi Ku), the most hope- 
ful candidates are Mr. Motoda Hajimu, head 
of the Tokyo Barristers’ Association, and Mr. 
Matsuo Seijiro, a lawyer of a high standing. 
The Nippon is inclined to favour Mr. Motoda. 
In the fourth (Nihon-bashi Ku), the fifth (Fu- 
kagawa Ku), and the sixth (Asakusa Ku) 
“districts, Mr. Fujita Mokichi, formerly one 
of the most influential editors of the Hoch? 
Shimbun, Mr. Shibusawa Eiichi, the cele- 
brated banker and one of the leaders of 
the Fichi-16 (Self-Government Party), and 
Mr. Numa Shuichi, president of the Tokyo 
Local Assembly, are regarded as the pro- 
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bable successful candidates respectively. 


Under ordinary circumstances Mr. Kono would 
have the strongest hope of winning the prize; 
but in the opinion of the Wrppon, as he is in 
the service of the Government, the contest 
will lie between the two other gentlemen. 
They are so equally matched that our con- 
temporary is it at a loss to say which will win; 
but it thinks that the university degree of “ H6- 
gakushi “and the title of ‘former head of the 
Barristers’ Association” may serve to incline 
the balance in favour of Mr. Oyagi. In the 
eighth district (Hongé and Shitayaku), we find 
Mr. Taguchi Ukichi, editor of the Ketsa/ 
Zassht, and Mr. Fukuchi Gen-ichiro, formerly 
editor of the Néchi Nicht Shimbun. The 
Tokyo journal refrains from giving a decided 
Opinion on the probable result of this contest. 
Lastly, in the ninth district (Koishikawa, Ushi- 
gome, and Yotsuyaku), the most likely can- 
didates are Mr. Ukawa Morisaburo, a noted 
writer on French administrative laws, and Mr. 
Yoshino Seikei, Vice-President of ihe Tokyo 
Local Assembly. Mr. Yoshino will have the 
support of the sober section of the constituents, 
but, as Mr. Ukawa is an eloquent speakee;so 
persons consider (that he would make a good 
figure in the Diet. Such are the speculations of 
the Vippon. Our contemporary’s phrophecies 
look tolerably reasonable. They at least serve 
to indicate what sort of people are likely to be 
sent to the House of Representatives next year. 


One of the most attractive little volumes we 
have seen for some time is the ‘“ Peninsular and 
Oriental Pocket Book.” It is intended to serve 
as a vade mecum to travellers in the great Com- 
pany’s steamers, by which term we now under- 
stand travellers to every part of the world. The 
book is a compendiuin of useful information 
compressed into small compass, arranged with 
great perspicuity and printed in the most 
convenient form. It opens, as might be ex- 
pected, with a pretty full history of the P. & O. 
Company. There we learn that the number of 
steamers flying the four triangles at present is 
54, with an average of 3,887 tons for each ship. 
We learn also a great deal more that is highly in- 
teresting as to the story of the Company's 
growth and its relations with the Government, 
which latter portion we commend to the atten- 
tion of the Japanese Authorities. There have 
been seasons of vicissitude in the big under- 
taking’s career, but it is pleasant to learn that 
during the ten years ending in 1887, the average 
return paid to the shareholders was £6.12 per 
cent. ‘During the same period the sum of 
43,110,000 was put aside for building new 
vessels and for general purposes, and of this 
amount £2;552,596 was actually spent in new 
ships, the tonnage constructed amounting to 
92,359 tons.” It may well be supposed that the 
duty of carrying out the mail contract involves 
large expenditure which would not otherwise be 
necessary. The subsidies on this account are 
now £350,coo per annum, and the Company 
has to spend £2,100,000 in round numbers, so 
that ‘‘ the revenue to be earned from commercial 
sources must not fall short of £1,809,000 ” in 
order to cover expenses. Passing from this 


In 
the ‘seventh district (Kanda Ku), three candi- 
dates are named, namely, Mr. Oyagi Biichiro, 
formerly head of the Tokyo Barristers’ Associa- 
tion, Mr. Kono Binken, Privy Councillor, and 
Mr. Tsunoda Shimpei, an experienced lawyer 
and an influential member of the Kavshin-/6. 
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history, which is written by Mr. T. Sutherland, 
M.P., chairman of the Board of Directors, we 
find a chapter containing useful hints on out- 
fits, brief notices of the principal ports visited 
by the Company's steamers, then valuable 
Papers on various topics—two notices on the 
Suez Canal being by M. Ferd. de Lesseps and 
Mr. Sutherland—and chapters on China and 
Japan by Sir Thomas Wade and Mr. Henry 
Lucy. There are, of course, various time tables, 
and the book concludes with a number of ex- 


cellent little maps, Clearly printed and well 
chosen. 


TT 


Captain A. R. Brown left Japan by the 
American mail of the rgth instant. Originally 
Assistant Superintendent of the Marine Office 
in the Department of Communications, Captain 
Brown subsequently became foreign President 
of the Japan Mail Steamship Company, in which 
post he was able to render most excellent ser- 
vice, materially assisting the Company in its 
ascent from a somewhat precarious and strug- 
gling position to the highly prosperous and as- 
sured status it now enjoys. Captain Brown 
does not sever his connection with Japan. He 
has gone to England as the Company's repre- 
sentative in that country, and it will be his duty 
to lock after ship-building and such other 
business as may require expert superintendence. 
The appreciation in which his uniformly sound 
and prudent management is held by the 
Japanese, has been evinced by a series of 
entertainments given in his honour. His own 
nationals, too, have not heen backward in show- 
ing their affection for an old friend and their 
esteem for one whose record in this country 
strengthens the credit of British integrity and 
business capacity. It is Captain Brown’s inten- 
tion, we believe, to reside in Glasgow, in which 
city he has been appointed Consul for Japan 
by H.E. the Minister for Foreign Affairs, 


Ir is within the experience of every newspaper 
editor in this country that whenever a man finds 
the world too much for him, whenever he 
reaches a cud de sac in the ordinary routes of 
business, he turns to journalism as a dernier 
resort. Well or ill educated, accustomed or 
unaccustomed to literary work, sober or drunken, 
virtuous or vicious, every waif is grist, he 
thinks, that comes to the newspaper mill: for 
surely somewhere among the grime and litter of 
a journalistic establishment there should be a 
niche for each outcast and each unfortunate. 
Happily for newspaper folks their minds are 
generally so closely packed with self-conceit as 
to leave no room for any other sentiment: the 
habit of preaching to the public converts them 
into hide-bound Pharisees. Else must some 
shocking reflections invade their serenity as 
they observe the riff-raff of society gravitate thus 
towards them in apparent obedience to the law 
of affinities. But your genuine editor's tendency 
is always to look down. Necessity compels 
hith to be ever ready to deliver ex-cathedra 
‘verdicts upon any conceivable subject at a mo- 
ments notice, and the delightful code of 
journalistic honour enjoins him to stick to his 
verdicts, however battered and bruised they may 
be by the shocks of later logic. Whether the 
world counts him a species of Socratic automaton 
that responds with perfect precision to every 
phase of events, or whether it pronounces him 
an example of “blind and naked ignorance 
delivering brawling judgments all day long on 
all things, unabashed,” to himself he remains a 
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little god on a big pedestal, his head in the 
clouds and round his base the legend scrawled 
memo mtht impune lacessat. Yet, let it be 
frankly confessed, his complacency is some- 
times rudely shaken. ‘‘Is it possible,” he is 
driven to ask himself, “that journalism in 
Yokohama really presents to the public the 
appearance of a trade demanding uo qualifica- 
tion except to be out at elbows? Is it possible 
that men who have found their intellect too nar- 
row for peddling purposes and their etymology 
too defective for auction clerkship, nevertheless 
think that they could write as good editorials or 
compile as good reports as anything published 
in the Yokohama press?” Perhaps it is possible, 
and perhaps the history of journalism in 
- Yokohama furnishes some warrant for the hu- 
miliating hypothesis. 


Notuine deters men now-a-days. They will 
essay any task, however infinitesmal the pros- 
pect of profit or success. Perhaps this is be- 


cause the age sympathises so strongly with 
Let it be but known that 
a man is devoting himself earnestly to any line 
of research, and public opinion at once dis- 
tinguishes him from the mass of aimless medi- 
It was probably this not altogether 
wholesome state of affairs that inspired the pro- 
If there is one scheme in 
the world apparently more stupendously hope- 
less than another it is the unification of tongues. 
The conviction is eloquently embodied in that 
ancient fable which refers their confusion to the 
curse of heaven, a fate against which man can- 
But if 
the practical conception of Volaptik was a 
wonder, what shall we say of the fact that it has 
a rival in the field. There is actually another 
society of clever, educated men who think that 
the peoples of the’ world can be induced to 
abandon their respective languages in favour of 
a hybrid tongue constructed by ntixing the ele- 
Tt must 
_ be admitted, however, that these latest philan- 
They 
build up their new device for expressing thought 
with English and French materials only, not, 

however, in a very impartial proportion, since 
_With the exception of 130 words, the whole of 


work of all kinds. 


ocrities. 


jectors of Volaptik. 


not dream of struggling successfully. 


ments of several varieties of speech. 


thropists show method in their madness. 


the “ Anglo-Franca ” is French. Itis, in short, 
the French language adapted to a simplified 
English Grammar. What it contemplates as 
the tongue of the future may be best understood 
by perusing the following specimen :— ; 


The creation of an universal language for the inter- 
national relations of peuples be an question much 
controversed since the dec-septieme siecle. While 
the philosophes have un after the other prdned it as 
an lien of union and of concorde, and an puissant 
levier of civilisation, the litterateurs and the poetes 
semble to be in accord in ni-ing its opportunité and 
many linguistes revoqu encore in doute, in we’s jours, 
the possibi-ité of composing an artificiel langue having 
an reel pratique valeur. 

‘The idee have, despite of this, gagned much ter:ain 
in France and in Deutschland in these dernier annees. 
Pratique esprits dis, with justesse, that we he in an 
siecle in which nouveau besoins surgiss each jour, and 
the impossibilité of the veille deven the merveilleux 
realité of the lendemain, No personne songe any more 
now of fuising to be adopted or creing an langue which 
dev to deven un jour, as the Grec in antiquité, or the 
Latin inthe Moyen Age, the universel organe of sci- 
ence and letters. ‘Ihis be an reve abanudonned an 
long temps since. 

It gherch not to remplag any of we's langues (as 
little the English or the Deutsch as the Francais) in 
the relations of peuples, nor yet to oppos the patri- 
otiqu« pensee which have presided at the fondation of 
the Francais Alliance for the propagation of we’s 
langue. But though the diplomates have an universel 
or commun langue for they’s international rapports, 
the savants, the voyageurs, and the grand negotiants 
would have grand avantage in posseding egal an 


moyen of communication simple and pratique, which 
would permett they to enter in direct relations, not 
sole with the different peuples of Europe, but with 
All the civilised nations of the terre. 


This is an ‘“ Anglo-Franca” translation of Pro- 
fessor Kirckhoff's Introduction to his ‘‘ Complete 
Course of Volapik.” As for Volapik itself, 
many of its best friendshave partially turned their 
backs onit. They say that its inventor, Schleyer, 
having been at once too arbitrary in his methods 
and toocircumscribed in his conceptions, the lan- 
guage he desired is only kept alive by the reve- 
rence that his memory inspires, an artificial sti- 
mulus. Believing still in the possibility of a 
“world-speech ” they have nevertheless lost 
faith in Volaptk. Hence a third attempt, neither 
Volapaik nor Anglo-Franca. It commences busi- 
ness in a practical manner through the medium 
of an organ called the Jzferpretor, which is pub- 
lished at Leipzig in three languages, English, 
German, and French. Its promoters denounce 
Volaptk thus :— 


The Volapik gramniar, the declension, conjugation. 
the prefixes, suffixes, andentire words were purely and 


to say, according to his arbitrary discretion. 
changed the forms cf words taken from natural lan 


limited peoples. 


concerning a universal language. 


not split after his death. 


The Juterprefor, however, does not aim either 
Its in- 
fluence is to be exercised simply with the object 
of settling “the questions called up by the 
creation of a world-speech in a way precluding 
The story of the 
new theory will be best understood from the 


at destroying Volaptk or replacing it. 


further doubt or dispute.” 


words of the Zuterprefor itself :— 


The resson that many languages are less adapted 
than others for the expression of the most diversified 
thoughts lies mainly in the circumstance, that they are 
‘They may possess a muititude 
of characteristic designations for certain objects, and 
but few expressions for collective or abstract ideas; 
furthermore, many exceptions in the designation of 
In such tongues the lin- 
guistic spirit has not yet gained the heights of abstract, 
philosophical conception ; the general is still in great 


less highly developed. 


relations (inflection, etc.). 


part hidden from sight by the special. 


With growing national culture grows too the 
capability of the language for expressing complex ideas 
‘Lhe more logical the educa- 
tion of a people becomes, the more active becomes the 
demand after more convenient and regular modes of 


better and more clearly, 


expression in place of clumsy and irregular gram. 
matical forms. 

Thus it happens, that the languages of the most 
highly civilized nations are the easiest to learn. Leav- 
ing out of consideration non-European literary lan- 
guages, we find that the English, German, and French 
languages, each of which possesses peculiar and 
marked advantages, are at once the most expressive 
and the easiest. The fact, that they are spoken by 
peoples comparatively numerous, may have aided in 
carrying their evolution up to a higher plane than 
other languages have reached: 

The English, being the most easily learned among 
civilized languages, exercises a strong power of 
attraction ; it is a fact, that in America the descendants 
of inhabitants whose mother tongue was not English 
always adopt this language. English is spoken, 
not only in England and America, but throughout 
Australia and in many parts of Africa and Asia, and 
is likewise known in all countries of continental 
Europe. In view of the natural Jaw, that the larger 
attracts the smaller, and that the stronger overcomes 
the weaker, it may be quite confidently assumed, that 
the English language, which is now the most widely 
spread among all languages of western Europe, will 
absorb all the rest, if the development of culture con- 
tinues its present course. 

Now, it is true, that English possess: s considerable 
advantages over other languages ; these advantages are, 


simply ' invented” by Schleyer, were framed, that is 
He has 


guages in a like arbitrary and utterly uncalled-for 
manner, and has confined the extant word-material 
derivable from tongues of the civilized world within 
the narrowest bounds by excessive and unwarranted 
consideration for a few unimportant and mentally 
In thus assuming the pleasure of 
an individual as the one source of universal language, 
he has turned the current into a false channel, how- 
ever great may be his merit in opening the discussion 
For Schleyer’s au- 
thority js not sufficient to convince the entire civilized 
world that just his invention offers the best and only 
possible solution of this problem, neither can his au- 
thority prevent other ingenious inventors from devising 
new world-languages and trying to propagate them ; 
and he has no assurance that this movement, which 
he already can scarcely hold to a uniform course, will 


however, not absolute. German has in turn advantages 


over English; and French, Italian, and Spanish have 
advantages over both. 


As in other spheres of human activity, culture comes 
to the aid of Nature, in like manner an idiom may be 
developed by making in some one language well-con- 
sidered alterations, based upon reason and science, 
which new idiom would be superior in every respect to 
all others. Sucha language alone will be able to 
conquer the world, ‘fhe world-speech ought not to 
be the merely tolerated hand-maid of the natural 
languages, but should in a degree take precedence of 
them all, as the national speech of a country dominates 
the various provincial dialects. 

The English language possessing relatively the most 
advantages, we must, in deliberately framing a uni- 
versal Janguage for civilized humanity—a World- 
speech, in short —eliminate the inferior characteristics 
and rudimentary forms in English, and engraft upon 
this latter language the elements of superiority found 
in others. 


It will be seen, therefore, that the scheme of the 
framers of the new world-speech is to take Eng- 
lish as a stock and graft upon it portions of all the 
other principal languages of the world. The 
process of selecting slips and grafting them re- 
mains to be explained, but the broad principle is 
that all words belonging to the literary lan- 
guages are to be admitted, their most primitive 
forms being taken and their orthography made 
to correspond with their pronunciation by edu- 
cated persons. A grammar has, of course, to 
be fixed at the outset. Here, then, are examples 
of the declension of a noun, the conjugation of 
a verb, and so forth :— 


Il om = the man Iom = the men 


ov il om = of the man ov tom = of the man 
tu il om = to the man tui om = to the men 
(oat) ilom = (acc.) the man] (vat) iom = (ace) the men. 


Es om = men 
ov es om = of men, etc. 


Un om = aman 
ov un om = of a man 


Ov Maria = Maria’s; ov Bismarck = Bis- 
marck’s; i Bismarck = the Bismarcks. 

ConsuGation.—Personal pronouns: mi = 1; 
yu = you, thou; Ais he; shi= she; lo=he, 
she, it (neutral pronoun of unity); sa = that; sé 
=one (a person); wi = we; vu = you (plur.); 
loa = they (neutral pronoun of plurality); se = 
self (reflexive pronoun). Yense and Mode-words + 
du = present; fe (comp. Germ. lieb-te) = past 
time; ra (comp. French se-ra) = future time; 
mé = conception (Subjunctive); vi (comp. French 
se-ri-ons) = conception of the non-actual (Condi- 
uional); mait = donbt (Dubitative, = German 
dirfte) awt = necessity (categorical inperative); 
verd = Passive. Adjective forms: ed = fulfilment 
(past participle); ing = duration (present parti- 
ciple), : 

With these 21 short words all forms of the verb 
are constructed by combination or by blending. 
Examples : te lov = tolove; lou! = love; mt (du) 
low = I love (am loving); yz te lov = you loved 
(did love); Ad ra lov = he will love; shi mé lov = 
she may love; wi rt lov = we would love; vz aw? lov 
= ye ought to (should) love; m2 verd lov =1 am 
loved; midu’d (du ed) lov =1 have loved (I have 
now done with loving); yz te'd Lov==thon (you) hadst 
loved; hi ra’d lov = he will have loved; shit mé ed 
lov = she may have loved ; wi r:'d lov = we would 
have loved ; vz matted Jov=you might have loved ; 
tua awt ed lov = they ought to (should) have loved. 
—The passive is constructed in just the same way, 
only verd is always inserted before the verb, e.g. 
mt (du) verd lov =1 am loved; yu ted verd lov = 
thou (you) hast been loved. — Participles : lov'ing 
— loving ; lov" ed = loved; kom’ ed = come (past 
p.) In the intertogative form the auxiliary stands 
before the subject: eg. du mi lov? = do I love P, 
ra hi kom ? = will he come? 

Rexative Pronoun. Common form = ke ; for 
example: li utshél, ke (du) sing = the bird which 
is singing ; il hauz, oat ke mi dud si = the house 
which I have seen; Tom, (es) ke (du) work = the 
men who are wor king.—Relative personal pronoun 
= ft (who). ‘The relative pronouns are also used 
interrogatively. . 

Prepositions. As in English, these invariably 
take the accusative, eg. mi bi in il gart = Tam 
in the garden, mi g6 in tu il gart =I go into the’ 
garden, 

NuMBRALS: 1 = in, 2 doa, 3 = tri, 4 = fir, s= 
fif, O=sis, 7=set, 8=&t, g=enain, 1o= ten 
(ti), 100 =tshent, 1000 =mil, 1,000,000 = milién. 


— 12=1en doa, 20 = doa’ti, 300 = tri’tshent. 4,000 


= fir mil, 1889 =(a0) mil & tshent é’te nain, 


These who desire to pursue this study need only 
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write for the Zuferprefor, which appears monthly,| cutter in the stem of a bamboo, where, 
edited by M. Karl Lentze, at Leipzig, and costs tiny infant, her beauty “ 


two shillings half-yearly. : 


LaTeLy meetings of members of the Katshin-to 
have been disturbed in various places by sosfz. 
The Mainichi Shimbun has received a telegram 


from Nanao in the provice of Noto, dated the 


14th instant, reporting another instance of the 
reckless conduct of some soshz at a meeting of 


the Kaishin-fo held at Wajima on the 13th 
instant. Their behaviour at Osaka and Nu- 
mazu having been so generally condemned by 
the public and the press, and their imprudence 
having compelled the Government to issue 
rigorous instructions to local police as to the 
regulation of public meetings, these sosh/ ought 
by this time, says our contemporary, to have 
been induced fo reflect upon their situation and 
to become more considerate in their beha- 
viour. But the telegram from Nanao reveals 
the regrettable fact that all expectations as 
to an improvement in the morals of the 
sosht was unfounded. Our contemporary com- 
ments thus on the intelligence :—‘ What ob- 
ject can these reckless people have in indulging 
in such acts of violence? They may indeed be 
able to disturb either speeches or friendly meet- 
ing, but they cannot touch political principles, 
which are things of the mind. They may in- 
dulge in acts of violence hundreds or thousands 
of times, but they will never be able to annihi- 
Jate the principles of the Kaishrn-fo. They 
should, on the contrary, easily understand that, 
in proportion to the increase of acts of violence 
on their part, their credit and influence will 
gradually die out. It is really a pity that, being 
unable to comprehend this plain truth, they 
offer themselves as targets for public ridicule 
and disgust, by following a course of action 
quite contrary to their proposed principles. 
Ignorant and inexperienced folks may deem it 
a pleasure to indulge in such conduct. What is 
incomprehensible to us is that men who occupy 
leading positions among the party (to which 
these soshi belong) should pass such things 
unnoticed, without the slightest effort to remedy 
so disgraceful a state of affairs. Whether a 
party shall be victorious in the political field or 
not, depends upon whether it enjoys the sym- 
pathy of ‘the public. And whether it enjoys 
public sympathy or not, does not depend upon 
its physical strength, but upon whether its 
principles suit the needs of the times. These 
considerations ought to have conclusive weight 
with men who desire to see the establishment of 
good government by means of party struggles.” 


ANOTHER number, or rather an extra number, 
of the Japanese Fairy Tale Series has just-been 
issued by the Kobunsha. This volume is the 
nineteenth of the series. It is much bulkier 
than any of its predecessors, and yields to none 
of them in the genuinely supernatural character 
of its contents. Who that is happy enough to 
live in Japan has failed to be enchanted at some 
time or other by that incomparable scene, moon- 
light in a bamboo grove, when the level rays of 
the opal-breathed disc, “like golden bars, lie 
on the landscape green with shadows brown 
between”? The feathery bamboos glowing 
like plumes of blossom in the mellow halo, and 
the quivering mosaic over which they bow their 
heads, make a picture that has sunk deep into 
the. consciousness of the country’s poets and 
painters, and {inspired this dainty legend of 
“Princess Splendour.” Found by an old wood- 
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as a 
glows like a fire-fly,” 
the fairy is carried home and lives for twenty 
years with the old man and his wife, growing 
meanwhile into a maiden so _transcendently 
lovely that all the grandees of the land fall in 
love with her and even the Emperor learns to 
think of no one else. A child of the moon, she 
has been condemned to expiate some great sin 
by two decades’ exile upon earth, and it is 
of course out of the question that she should 
become the spouse of any mundane being. 
Therefore to all her suitors she is pitiless, 
sending them away upon impossible errands, 
their method of performing which and their 
adventures form the chief subject of the le- 
gend. To the Emperor alone she shows a 
little tenderness, not indeed returning hi8 af- 


fection, but carrying on with him avery 


pretly correspondence, which serves to keep 
alive the imperial gentleman's passion and to 
renders him proof against the charms of all other 
damsels. At last the time comes for the en- 
trancing coquette to return to her silver palace, 
the passionless orb, and she takes her departure 
with great éc/dé/ among very curious and striking 
circumstances. Her last letter to the forlorn 
monarch and a phial of elixir vitse which she 
leaves behind, are burned by the Emperor's 
command on the top of a mountain, thence- 
forth named J uji-no-Fama, the deathless 
mountain. The legend is rendered into simple 
and picturesque English by the Rev. G. Rothsay 
Miller, who will not, we sincerely hope, bring 
his literary labours to a close with this volume. 
The illustrations are poor: they show nothing 
of the admirable skill for which the Japanese 
engraver is famous. The punctuation, also, is 
exasperating, but the story and the manner of 
telling it are simply delightful. Mr. Miller 
appropriately dedicates it ‘to the blessed chil- 
dren in the far-away Home Lands,” and we 
prophesy that many a bright little face will glow 
with eager interest when the story of Princess 
Splendour is told by nursery firesides in Anglo- 
Saxon homes. 


Tue telegram published by us on Tuesday with 
reference to the report of a Royal Commission 
has perplexed many persons. One of our local 
contemporaries surmises that the message can- 
not possibly refer to England, inasmuch as, in 
the first place, there is no Royal Commission 
sitting at present on military affairs, and in the 
second, the number of troops said to have been 
recommended by the Commission for a mini- 
mum standing army, namely 110,000, is little 
more than half of the present standing army. 
The first of these arguments would be tolerably 
conclusive could we be sure that a Royal Com- 
mission had not been appointed since the receipt 
of our last detailed advices from home. It does 
not by any means follow that the fact of its ap- 
pointment would have been telegraphed by 
Reuter. As for the second argument, we read 
the telegram to mean that a minimum standing 
army of 110,000 men, for service al home, is 
recommended, supplemented by a body of 
50,000 on the Landwehr lines. For service 
abroad there would be a Colonial Army -re- 
cruited on the voluntary system as at present. 
The number of regular troops on the home 
establishment is now nominally 107,000. The 
proposal would therefore amount to a small 
increase, independent of the so-called Landwehr, 
which, in its turn, is independent of the Re- 
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serve. But the important feature of the recom- 
mendation is compulsory service. The actual 
number of men with the colours would not be 
materially altered, but, .on the other hand, every 
able-bodied subject in the United Kingdom 
between the age of 20 and 40, clerics excepted, 
would be undergoing or would have undergone, 
military training. Of course the national 
strength for warlike purposes would be im- 
mensely augmented by such a measure. ‘To 
many Englishmen the idea of conscription 
is still most distasteful. They cannot bear 
to contemplate the disturbance caused by 
such a system in the domain of trade and 
manufacture, nor can they patiently brook the 
notion of the “liberty of the subject” being 
interfered with. But there is no doubt that, 
during recent years, public opinion has been 
gradually veering round to the compulsory sys- 
tem. Those that once opposed it are beginning 
to appreciate the hard logic of facts, and to 
understand that the maintenance of national in- 
dependence now-a-days, when all Europe is an 
armed camp, entails more than the sacrifice of 
gold pieces. To the tax-payer the change from 
voluntary to compulsory service would bring dis- 
tinct relief, though indirectly it might cost the 
country more. The Colonial Army, recruited by 
Volunteers, would acquire great attractions in 
the eyes of all persons who desired to avoid the 
necessity of serving at home on comparatively 
small pay. We find no difficulty, therefore, in 
supposing that the telegram applies to England. 
That Reuter should have sent us such a long 
message about Belgium—the only conceivable 
alternative—is quite inconsistent with his usual 
habit. 


Tue Nippon of the 21st instant, writing on the 
subject of the Tokaido Railway, regrets that 
politicians both in and out of the Government 
are very indifferent to questions of material im- 
portance like railway management. Whether 
the recent accidents, especially those of Mr. 
Hida and of Governor Sekiguchi, were caused 
by the carelessness of the sufferers themselves, 
or whether the railway officials are not in some 
respects to blame, has not been distinctly as- 
certained. Nor is our contemporary in a 
position to say that the circumstances have been 
invesligated by the Government.so thoroughly as 
to give satisfaction to the relatives of the killed. 
It is to be desired that some step of this nature 
should be taken. The Tokyo journal suggests 
that the Government should institute strict en- 
quiry in every case of accident ona railway, and 
urges the Authorities to take every possible 
measure towards ensuring the safety of travellers 
by rail. 


WE have to compliment the Foméuri Shimbun 
on a very pretty combination of solemnity and 
sarcasm. in its issue of the 1gth instant it 
suggests {o the Cabinet a plan for solving the 
present political embarrassment. The post of 
Minister to two of the most important countries’ 
is now vacant, namely China and England, 
by the death of Mr. Shioda and by the return 
of Viscount Kawase, respectively. And now a 
third vacancy is expected, as Mr. Mutsu is 
understood to be resolved upon seeking election 
to the House of Representatives. Our contem- 
porary accordingly proposes that Ambassadors to 
the more important countries should be of Shrn- 
nin instead of Chokunin rank, as at present, and 
in-support of the plan, instances cases of a similar 
practice in European and American countries. 
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Thus much premised, our contemporary goes on 
to advise that the chiefs of the three parties of the 
Kaishinto, the Fichito, and the Fryuto, namely 
Counts Okuma, Inouye, and Itagaki, should be 
appointed His Majesty’s Representatives to the 
* three countries above named. The absence of 
these statesmen, we are told would enable the 
Government to carry out the principle of a 
Monarchical Cabinet as announced by Counts 
Kuroda and Ito. Lastly the Tokyo paper ob- 
serves that the Embassy at Washington would 
be best taken care of by Count Inouye, as 
Americans are sociable and practical people ; 
that Count Okuma would be the most suited for 
England, where people are noted for their hardy 
and tenacious character, while at Peking the 
interests of this country could be suitably looked 
after bya man of Count Itagaki’s purity and 
courage. 


A most enjoyable garden party was given on 
Wednesday by His Excellency the President of 
the Privy Council and Countess Ito at their 
suburban residence at Takanawa. A very large 
number of people were present, Princes of the 
Blood, Ministers of State, Foreign Represen- 
tatives, and most of the leading residents of 
Tokyo and Yokohama; but the grounds are so 
spacious that this brilliant assemblage only 
sufficed to give colour to the scene. Happily, 
the weather, though occasionally threatening, 
held up until evening, and the alternate gleams 
of sunshirie and drifts of cloud added much to 
the picturesqueness of the wide view over valley 
and sea. The Guards’ Band played, and a 
section of the guests occupied the ball-room 
assiduously, but it was observable that the Japa- 
nese ladies took less part than usual in this 
essentially Western pastime. The guests were 
received by the President of the Privy Council 
and Countess Ito, supported by Mr. and Mrs. 
Kanematsu and Mr. Sannomiya, and refresh- 
ments were served under a large pavilion in 


the garden. 


In March of this year a great debate took place 
in the Prussian Diet on the question of the 
relative importance of ancient and modern lan- 
guages in education. Strong representations 
were brought forward in favour of attaching less 


"importance to Latin and Greek and spending. 


less time in their study; and much dissatis- 
faction was expressed at the existing condition 
of the Gymnasia, which practically force the 
youth of the middle classes to take a classical 
training. The Minister for Education, Herr 
von Goszler, however, gave little encouragement 
to the reformers, and declared his resolve to 

. stick by the classics. Professor Virchow, in a 
short speech, spoke slightingly of the value of 
classical studies, which in his opinion had 
during the past forty years gone from bad to 
worse. He was far from believing that a 
classical education was the only suitable train- 
ing for the mind; and as a practical example of 
his argument he cited the Japanese students in 
Berlin, whose studies he declared to be tho- 
roughly satisfactory in spite of their ignorance 
of Latin and Greek. 


A Grievous disappointment awaits one of those 
gentlemen who believe that Consuls have been 
appointed abroad chiefly to settle wagers, and to 
reply to or forward silly letters. This credulous 
person hails from Lausanne. Ina postal card, 
which, ere it reached Tokyo, was very beautifully 
embellished with post-marks, he wriles somewhat 
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as follows: ‘This postal card is written to settle 
a bet. Itis believed that a card can go round the 
world in 120 days by the route which is indicated 
below. Be good enough therefore to state the 
date of its receipt and despatch by you opposite 
the name of the city, and mail it at once to the 
next in order. If you are deeply anxious to be 
recouped for your outlay in the matter you can 
have it on application.” The places at which 
this genial person desired his missive to callare, 
Teheran, Calcutta, Bangkok, Canton, Yédo (!), 
and Costa Rica. The majority of our readers 
will, we have no doubt, be pleased to learn that 
as 107 days had already elapsed ere the card 
reached Japan, its chances of reaching home in 
time are exceedingly slender. 


Tue Hyogo News of the 18th inst. says:—A 
telegram received here yesterday announces that 
an Edict has been issued by the Emperor of 
China ordering the immediate construction of a 
line of railway from Peking to Hankow. From 
this it appears that the immediate future of rail- 
way communication in Chinais not altogether so 
gloomy as the destruction of the bridge at Tien- 
tsin reasonably led foreigners to believe likely. 
* * * One of the oldest residents of Kobe, Mr. F. 
Walsh, was last evening entertained at dinner 
by a number of friends on the occasion of his 
approaching departure from a town with which 
he has so long been associated, and where he 
still retains no inconsiderable interests. The 
gathering was confined chiefly to old members 
of the K. R. and A. C., an institution of which 
the’ guest of the evening has always been a 
zealous supporter. 


Says the Rising Sun of the 15th inst. :—About 
1 a.m. on the morning of the 8th inst., a fire 
broke out in a drapery store at the corner of 
Higashi-hamano-machi, and afterwards spread 
to Nishi-hamano-machi, resulting in the total 
destruction of 36 houses and 4 godowns, and 
considerable damage to a number of other 
houses and godowns in the vicinity, despite the 
strenuous efforts of the numerous native fire 
brigades, ably assisted by detachments from 
the Russian flag-ship Admiral Nachimoff 
and the U. S. S. Marion. 
stroyed included the office of the 18th National 
Bank, the Jiu-shei-sha printing office, Tajiroya’a 
porcelain store, Sasaki’s clock store, and other 
large stores of various descriptions. The total 
loss sustained is estimated at over yen 100,000. 


Accorpine to the Shrnonome Shimbun, as 
translated by the Hyogo News, a dastardly 
outrage has been attempted, having for its 
object the destruction of the newly erected 
Higashi Hongangi. Surely it cannot be: diff- 
to trace the author of this shameful act. The 
Kobe paper says :—‘‘ On the gth instant some 
person made an offering of 500 candles to the 
Higashi Honganji in aid of the ceremony that 
took place when the new temple was completed. 
Two days afterwards one of these candles was 
lighted, and almost immediately exploded with 
a tremendous report, filling the building with 
smoke and flame. Happily the ceiling was not 
injured, and the narrow escape that occurred is 
proved by the fact that the remaining candles 
turned out to be stuffed with dynamite.” 


A NEw omnibus company has been started in 
Tokyo, under the name of the Compagnie Géné- 
rale des Omnibus de Tokyo. At present its 
operations seem confined to the Kanda district, 
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one of the main stations being at the foot of 
Kudan hill. The ’busses are flaunting vehicles, 
which overtop all the lesser traffic of the streets. 
Indeed ‘they appear to the pedestrian as they 
approach somewhat like the vans of a travelling 
circus. Perched high up on the roof sits the 
driver, in a red coat and stove-pipe hat; while ” 
the conductor in the rear sports a gay képi, and 
has quite a military air. The ‘busses bear the 
name of a London maker, although the name 
of the company on the panels is in French. It 
is to be hoped that cleanliness may be one fea- 
ture of these new ‘busses ;—it is strikingly 
absent in other public conveyances. ° 


Tue amounts of convertible notes and reserves 
in the Bank of Japan for the week ending the 
18th instant were as follows :— 


Convertipte Notes. RESERVES AND SECURITIES. 


Yan. Yau. 

Notes issued ...... 61,890,368 | Gold coin and bullion. 16,223,417 
Silver coin and bullion. 26,386,948 
Public Loan Bonds...... 14,176,100 

Treasury Bills ... 7 - 
Government Bill 3,331,609 
Deeds wcscesereree 2,783,294 
61,890,368 61,890, 368 


Of the total amount of notes, the sum of yen 
6,197,859 is in the treasury of the Bank, and 
yen 55,692,509 in actual circulation, showing 
a decrease of yen 381,983 as compared with 
yen 56,074,492 at the end of the previous week. 


Ir is stated that the articles remaining unsold 
in the Fine Arts Exhibition at Uyeno will be 
raffled for, tickets for the raffle costing one yen 
each. There are to be prizes for all purchasers 
of tickets—without this arrangement the raffle 
would be illegal, we believe—but the value of 
the prizes will vary from a thousand yen to 
ten sen. The object of the raffle is to obtain 
funds for the erection of a permanent fine arts 
museum, to take the place of the flimsy wooden 
instructure where the annual exhibitions are now 
held. Viscount Sano, President of the Riuchi- 
kai, is the promoter of the scheme, and we 
heartily hope that success will attend his efforts. 


We have received the following letter from 
Shanghai :— 


« NortH CHINA FAMINE RectxF Funn,”’ 
Shanghai, 14th May, 1889. 

Sir,—I have the honour to acknowledge with thanks the 
receipt of a remittance of dollars five hundred and eighty- 
one and 41 cents which has reached me to-day, being 
amount subscribed through your office by foreign residents 
in Japan for credit of the “North China Famine Relief 
Fund.” 

The fund closes on the 15th instant. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient Servant, 


‘H. M. Hitxigr, 
Hon. Secretary. 
The Manager, 
Yapan Mail Office, Yokohama. 


Ir is rumoured in Tokyo that the post of Japa- 
nese Representative in Peking may be given to 
Mr. Watanabe, now President of the Imperial 
University, and that Admiral Viscount Enomoto 
will, in that event, succeed Mr. Watanabe. The 
Tokyo Shimpo, in publishing this rumour, says 
that Viscount Enomoto has long been believed 
to be desirous of becoming President of the 
University, but we find it difficult to imagine’ 
that the latter office should be preferred to the 
portfolig of a Minister of State. 


Count Itacaxt visited the Imperial Palace 
about one o'clock on the afternoon of the 2oth 
instant, and was admitted into the Imperial pre- 
sence. As Counts Ito and Saigo also visited 
the Palace about the same time, Count Itagaki 
had a conversation with these two statesmen 
after his audience with His Majesty. He left 
the Palace a little after 3 o’clock.— 1/7 Shimpo. 
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THE DEPARTURE OF MR. HUBBARD. 
—_—-+ 

HE closing days. of the Honourable 
Mr. Hupparp’s career in Japan as 
Representative of the United States have 
been made memorable by a series of 
demonstrations not previously witnessed 
on the departure of any foreign diploma- 
tist. Almost every Minister of State and 
more than one association of leading Ja- 
panese subjects have entertained the out- 
gofng Minister, and it is stated on good 
authority that the EMPEROR, when receiv- 
ing Mr. HuBBARD in farewell audience, 
went far beyond the words of stereotyped 
adieu usually employed by His MAJESTY 
on such occasions. 


Of course there is no 
difficulty in understanding this unusual 
ebullition of feeling. It is an evidence of 
Japan’s gratitude to the United States for 
substantial aid in the achievement of her 
most cherished purpose. She has not yet 
fully achieved that purpose, it is true; 
but no incident or series of incidents in 
the long struggle has so materially helped 
her as America’s open secession from the 
league of Treaty Powers. By this act the 
Government of the United States has 
emphatically proclaimed that it no longer 
‘regards Japan as an inferior State; that it 
no longer hesitates to submit its citizens 
to Japanese jurisdiction ; that it no longer 
questions the justice of Japan’s title to 
enter the comity of Western nations on 
equal terms. Fortune willed that Mr. 
HUBBARD should be the mouth-piece of 
this invaluable proclamation. Through him 
America authorizes the Japanese people 
to cite her as an unimpeachable witness 
that the day of their humiliation is past, 
and that they must henceforth be allowed 
to exercise all the rights of civilized inde- 
pendence. If citizens of the American 
Republic can with propriety be subjected 
to the processes of Japanese law, assuredly 
the subjects or citizens of any other 
country in the world need not shrink from 
the same risk; if American interests in 
Japan can safely dispense with special 
restrictions and conventions, then un- 
doubtedly the interests of no other Power 
call for greater timidity. There is not 
any effective answer to these contentions. 
America, by publicly espousing Japan's 
cause, may be said to have solved the 
problem of Treaty Revision. That the 
country’s heart should leap to recognise so 
momentous an act of graceful justice, is 


natural, and Mr. HUBBARD, on the eve of 


his departure, has become the recipient 
of whatever marks of thankfulness are 
consistent with due diplomatic reserve. 
Mr. HuBBARD, of course, did not create 
the situation that has ended so happily. 
To his predecessor, a man of the noblest 
impulses and highest instincts, belongs 
chiefly the honeur of having stood forward 


as the practical representative of Ameri-| 7HE TRANSFER OF THE RAILWAYS ' 


can liberality. It was Judge BINGHAM 
who taught the Japanese that there is at 
least one country willing to venture some- 
thing in the cause of international justice 
and international friendship, and it was 
Judge BINGHAM who won the Government 
at Washington to adopt his own mag- 
nanimous and prescient views. Unhappily 
he had not the satisfaction of consummat- 
ing his admirable work. He could only 
play the comparatively thankless and ap- 
parently fruitless part of pioneer, and 
though, when he left this country, the 
confidence of Japan in American good- 
will and American fairness was just as 
strong as the practical exercise of those 
qualities leaves it to-day, that brighter era 
for which Judge BINGHAM laboured so 
unremittingly had not yet come in sight. 
By him, however, its advent had been 
made certain, and we are only reaping 
now the seed which he sowed. On the 
other hand, if Mr. HUBBARD cannot claim 
to have created this opportunity, he has at 
all events shown himself the man to utilize 
it. The details of the course pursued by 
him are not yet public property. We can 
only say confidently that had he not been 
found thoroughly helpful, affairs might still 
be waiting the dénotiment reached more than 
three monthsago. Nothing cauldhave been 
easier than to abide by the traditions that 
had long governed the attitude of Western 
States toward Japan. In such a line of 
conduct Mr. HUBBARD would not have 
lacked support or approval. That he 
chose rather to obey the higher principles 
with which the name of America is as- 
sociated in her Oriental policy, must be 
placed to his credit. He leaves this 
country with the assurance that, if any 
value attaches to the friendship and 
gratitude of the most progressive empire 
in the East, his record as United States’ 
Representative has been eminently suc- 
cessful. With what zeal or ability he has 
watched over the more direct interests 
of his nationals, it scarcely belongs to 
our context to discuss, but authoritative 
testimony on this point has been borne 
by an address which American citizens 
in Japan presented to their departing 
Minister. It will thus stand on Mr. 
HuBBARD’s record not only that he won 
for his country the lasting friendship and 
gratitude of Japan, but also that he was 
able at the same timeto retain the con- 
fidence of his own nationals—a significant 
combination of results, showing, as it does, 
that the days are past when to treat this 
country with liberality and trustfulness 
was to incur the censure of foreign local 
opinion. 


ZO A PRIVATE COMPANY. 
—————_-»_____. 


AO EDING to the Choya Shimbun 
of the 19th inst., the proposed new 
railway company, about which rumour has 
been very busy for some time, is to be 
established with a capital of yen 70,000,000, 
of which 36,000,000 will be employed in 
buying up the Government lines, the re- 
maining 34,000,000 being used for the 
construction of lines at present projected 
by the Railway Bureau. The scheme of 
establishing such a company was _pro- 
posed, according to the Choya, by a cer- 
tain Minister of State for some financial 
reasons connected with the Nobles’ 
Bank. Viscount INouyE, Director of the 
Railway Bureau, is said to have expressed 
entire approval, and is spoken of as the 
probable President of the new company. 
There cannot be any second opinion, we 
imagine, as to the advisability of the step 
from the point of view of public conveni- 
ence. In the hands of a private company, 
the management of the railways ought to 
lose something of the official perfunctori- 
ness now apparent. On the whole, it has 
been decidedly to the national advantage 
that the construction and control of the 
greater portion of the roads should have 
been undertaken by the Government. 
Good work has been done; the enterprise, 
encouraged at the outset when private 
capital still held timidly aloof, was sub- 
jected to salutary checks so soon as spe- 
culation threatened to run riot; a large 
number of competent experts have been 
trained, and, comparatively speaking, the 
whole system reflects great credit on the 
nation. But the time has come when Japan 
wants something better than superior 
mediocrity, and she is more likely to get 
what she wants from private owners than 
from official management. We do not, for 
our own part, sympathise much with the 
complaints heard now-a-days about want 
of punctuality and insufficient accommoda- 
tion on the Tokaido line. How many 
railways are there in the West where 
accurate time is kept over some three 
hundred miles of road? Even on old lines 
of that length a loss of from fifteen minutes 
to an hour is not severely criticised, and 
on a new road where a great number of 
the employés must of necessity be quite 
strange to the work, perfect regularity 
would be little short of a miracle. The 
really admirable rapidity with which the 
road was constructed ought to be remem- 
bered, for it carries with it the rider that 
the Authorities opened the line to traffic 
at the very earliest moment without wait- 
ing to have everything in spic-and-span 
order. ‘Their financial duty not less than 
their public obligation dictated this course, 
and it is not just to apply to the service in 
its present state a standard furnished by 
roads long in operation. We are inclined 
to suspect, also, that the dimensions 
of the traffic have taken the manage- 
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"ment somewhat by surprise. It used 
to be maintained that festina lente was 
the wisest motto for railway construc- 
tors in Japan; that the disposition of the 
Japanese to avail themselves of this fashion 
of locomotion was at best doubtful, and 
that the process of educating a taste for 


railways must proceed pari passé with 


their creation. Events have entirely falsi- 
fied this forecast, but a lingering belief 
in it may possibly have survived until the 
opening of the Tokaido road, especially 
since severe. competition from the steam- 
ship side was to be anticipated. At all 
eventsit is plain that the rolling stock pro- 
vided for the service of the road was in- 
sufficient. Trains may be seen daily 
arriving in Tokyo with scores of third- 
class passengers standing up amid closely 
packed masses of seated fellow-travellers. 
The Japanese, in fact, are essentially a 
railway-loving people. So far as we can 
judge, they suffer. more from sea-sickness 
than folks in the West, and being, for the 
rest, spry, active bodies, they like to be 
carried nimbly totheir destination. Doubt- 
less the present insufficiency of carriage 
accommodation will soon be remedied, 
and improvements in other directions 
applied also. It is surely needless, for 
example, that the service on the Tokyo- 
Yokohama line should be disturbed because 
the trains from Nagahama to Yokohama 
sometimes arrive late. These, however, 
are minor points. Only persons entirely 
blind to the immense difficulty of organis- 
ing a railway service through a distance 
of several hundred miles with a staff of 
which the greater part must be in- 
experienced, if not wholly new to the 
work, will be slow to applaud the achieve- 
ments of the Railway Bureau thus far. 
What a gauntlet of criticism the Authorities 
must have run had they, months ago, 
trebled the staff on the roads in operation 
in order to obtain trained. men for the 
Tokaido service! Let us be just before 
we are critical. Ina certain sense it is 
complimentary to Japan that people should 
have already forgotten her comparative 

j ity. in respect of railway construc- 
tot 4 that they should clamour for 
excellétice- only attained elsewhere by 
long and painful experience. But this 
flattery by implication threatens to hurt 
her reputation more than it soothes her 
vanity. Better judge her by what may be 
reasonably expected and give her credit 
for everything over and above that es- 
timate. Thus judged she can show, we 
think, a most praiseworthy record in the 
matter of railways, and if the transfer of 
the lines to private hands seems now 
desirable, it is because officialdom every- 
where is officialdom. The public will make 
its wants known and find readier means of 
enforcing their satisfaction when it has to 
deal with private owners, and the Govern- 
ment will have divested itself of a re- 
sponsibility that does not properly devolve 
on it. 


A THOUSAND YEARS AGO. 
—_—_—___—_ 

MONG the pictures displayed during 

the last ten days of the Fine Arts 
Exhibition at Uyeno there was one that 
attracted much attention. It was a figure 
of Jizo BosaTsu, about two feet high, 
every detail finished with all the elaborate 
care lavished by the old masters on their 
choicest works. The only parts of the 
body exposed, were the face, arms and 
feet, as is always the case in these re- 
ligious paintings, but the lines and colour- 
ing of these portions plainly showed the 
hand of a-great expert. The flesh was 
firm, the contours were delicate, and the 
colouring, though centuries had passed 
since the time of its application, remained 
mellow if not fresh. But it was in the 
treatment of the drapery that the artist 
had put forth his greatest strength. The 
folds hung with indescribable softness 
and fidelity to nature, and the splendid 
brocades of the priestly vestments were de- 
picted so inimitably that one felt inclined to 
caress the soft, rich stuff. The picture was 
not signed: paintings of religious subjects 
seldom if ever bear any cachet in Japan. 
Fortunately, however, it had a well au- 
thenticated history extending back to the 
middle of the sixteenth century, the days 
of the celebrated Kohégen, or KANO 
Motonosu. In 1559 when MOTONOBU 
died, this picture was among the treasures 
he left behind him. Its painter had died 
just seven hundred years earlier (859), 
being no other than KoSE No KANAOKA, 
the father of Japanese pictorial art. Every 
one giving any thought to the subject 
knows that the.most unerring judge of a 
picture’s Pruvenance is a painter. The 
artist who has attained proficiency in his 
subject must have closely studied the works 
of his renowned predecessors, and be 
practically familiar with the characteristics 
of their style. He detects these charac- 
teristics at a glance, and can easily see 
whether the work before him betrays 
the indecision of imitation or the strong 
directness of originality. Kohégen’s cer- 
tificate that this beautiful picture must 
be attributed to the renowned KANAOKA, 
was, therefore, conclusive, and the work 
has been treasured with loving care ever 
since. Painted a thousand and thirty years 
ago, it is not only one of the oldest pictures 
in the world but also one of the most ad- 
mirable. We cannot wonder that when- 
ever a visitor of educated intelligence 
approached the case wherein hung this 
antique master-piece, his face became 
rivetted to the protecting glass, and re- 
mained so rivetted for many minutes. 
It is not in our power to describe the 
story of the picture after 
of its first historical owner, KANO MorTo- 
Nobu, but one of the latest incidents 
in its career was some months of ignoble 
repose in a pawn-shop, the temporary 
receptacle of so many gems. _ Res- 
cued by a dealer who thought he saw 


‘the open market. 


the death |“ 


his way to solid profit by offering the 
chef d’euvre for sale abroad, its final 
destination became an object of interest 
to Viscount SANO, President of the Riuchi- 
kat. During twenty years Japan has been 
ruthlessly denuding herself of her art 
treasures. Unfortunately for her, the great 
majority of her collectors, infected with 
the Chajin’s mania for rust and archaism, 
spend large sums upon objects absolutely 
worthless from either an artistic or a 
technical point of view. Thousands upon 
thousands of dollars are squandered upon 
the acquisition of cups, bowls, censers, 
trays, charcoal-boxes, and so forth which, 
being in themselves intolerably homely and 
rude, owe the fictitious respect they re- 
ceive entirely to false sentimentalism 
created by a decrepit cult. If the canons 
of the Cha no Yu largely contributed in 
past centuries to dwarf and conventionalise 
Japanese art, they are not less responsible 
for the never to be.too much regretted ex- 
odus of Japanese art objects during the 
past two decades; an exodus that might 
easily have been prevented had a more 
wholesome appreciation existed for what 
is really admirable and exquisite. Vis- 
count SANO has laboured hard and some- 
times successfully to correct this state of 
affairs. By his efforts some of the inimit- 
able glyptic master-pieces that once 
abounded in the temples of Nara and Kyoto 
have passed into the hands of wealthy 
Japanese amateurs. As a notable example 
we may mention six Arhats now in the 
possession of Mr. IWASAKI YANOSUKE; 
grand specimens of wood-carving, well 
worthy to stand prominently in any gallery 
of sculpture. They would assuredly have _ 
been eagerly acquired by European or 
American collectors had they come into 
When, then, by a happy 
accident, Viscount SANO learned the news 
that a KANAOKA painting was in danger 
of leaving Japan, he at once set himself to 
prevent such a loss, and found a willing 
coadjutor in Mr. HARA ZENZABURO, a 
weathly merchant of Yokohama. Mr.HARA 
purchased the painting, and has, we be- 
lieve, signified his intention of presenting 
it to the National Museum. It has been 
said by experts that the geniune works of 
KOSE NO KANAOKA now extant may be 
counted on the fingers of one hand, and 
that the whereabouts of each is well known. 
Whether the picture of which we are now 
speaking had already been included among 
the number, we cannot tell, but if its au- 
thenticity be accepted, it certainly goes far 
to confirm the high reputation enjoyed by 
its painter throughout the eleven centuries 
that elapsed since he flourished. Dr. AN- 
DERSON says of KOSE NO KANAOKA that, 
as a student of the works of the great 
Chinese masters of the Zang dynasty he 
most probably adopted their teaching, with 
unimportant modifications suggested by 
Korean example, and must hence be re- 
garded as the apostle of an ancient and 
foreign art, rather than the originator of a 


_ nese painting, from which that of Japan 
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native school.” Admitting that this may 
be in great part true, we have still to re- 
member that the flowers of human intellect 
never blossom in a desert. They appear 


upon trees of gradually nurtured growth 


amid congenial surroundings and in a 


sympathetic atmosphere. KANAOKA was 
not a unique and accidental product of the 
age he lived in. The painter’s art must 
have flourished in his country for centuriés 
before it reached the development he re- 
presents. But of the days that preceded 
his era we know little. The record of only 
one artistic family has been preserved, and 
its founder was a Chinese painter who came 
to Japan in the middle of the fifth century. 
It is curious that as in Europe, so also in 
Japan, the early history of painting is 
wrapped in so much obscurity. We know 
virtually nothing of the productions that 
immortalized the names of APPELLES, 
ZeEuXIS, PARRHASIUS, PROTOGENES, and 
PoLyGnotus. Greece, indeed, has be- 
queathed to us types and standards of 
excellence which to this day remain unsur- 
passed, but of Greek painting it has been 
truly said that it exists only in the gallery 
of the imagination. We have been accus- 
tomed to follow the Roman example 
in regarding Greece as the fountain 
head of all art, but who shall say that 
deeper research may not justify us in tra- 
velling much farther east for the real origin 
of painting? Into Japanese pictorial art 
we have been enabled to look pretty closely 
of late years, but what do we know of Chi- 


undoubtedly sprung? If KoSE No KANA- 
OKA stands on the Japanese crest of a wave 
of Chinese influence which began to flow 
towards Japan at least fourteen hundred 
years ago, to how much more remote a 


period must we refer the rising of this wave 
in China herself? A little fuller knowledge 
might bring us face to face with the Chinese 
contemporaries, nay even predecessors, of 
POLYGNOTUS and ZEUXIS. 


THE BOARD OF AUDIT. 


—_—__»>—_—_—_- 


We hereby, with the advice of Our Privy Coun- 
cil, give Our sanction to the present Law relating 
to the Organization of the Board of Audit, and 
order it to be promulgated. 

[His Imperial Majesty’s Sign-Manual.] 
[Great Seal.] 
The gth day of the 5th month of the 22nd year 
of Meiji. 
(Countersigned.) 
Count Kuropa Kiyotaka, 
Minister President of State. 


Law No. 15. 


Tue ORGANIZATION OF THE Boarp oF AUDIT. 
CuHaprerR J.—ConsTiTUTIoON. 

Art. I.—The Board of Audit shall be under the 
direct control of the Emperor, and shall occupy a 
independent position towards the Ministers © 
State. . 

Art. If.—The Board of Audit shall be. com- 
posed of a President, 3 Chiefs of Divisions, and 
12 Inspectors. These functionaries shall be a 
lectively styled {Inspectors of Accounts. In addi- 
ton to them there shall be appointed 2 meres 
24 Assistant Inspectors, and a certain number o 
aie 1i].—The President. shall be of chokunin 
rank, Chiefs of Divisions either of chokunin or of 
sonin rank, Inspectors, Secretaries, and Assistant 


Inspectors of sonin rank, and clerks of hannin 
rank, 


superintendence of the business of the Board, while 
Chiefs of Divisions shall manage the business of 
the respective Divisions. 


be represented in his functions by the senior Chief 
of Division. 


established three Divisions, each Division being 
composed of a Chief and four Inspectors, and the 
work of inspection shall be divided among the dif- 
ferent Divisions. 


pointed according to qualifications determined by 
Imperial Ordinance. 


missed from office, transferred to other posts, or 
put on the hishoku list, against their will, unless 
by ee effect of either a criminal or a disciplinary 
trial. : 

-Rules relating to the discipline of Inspectors of 
Accounts will be separately determined. 


nor brothers can be Inspectors of Accounts at one 
and the same time. 


also fill another official post, or serve as member of 
the Imperial Diet or of a local assembly. 


shall take place either at general meetings or at 
divisional meetings. General meetings shall be 
presided over by the President, and divisional 
meetings by the Chief of the respective Division. 


In the case of an equal vote, the President shall 
have a casting vole. 


be arrived at in general meeting :— 


accounts shall be arrived at in a meeting. Whe- 
ther in a general meeting or in‘a_ divisional meet- 
ing, shall be determined by the President. 


trol over financial matters by inspecting and 
confirming accounts relating to the collection and 
disbursement of Government money, to Govern- 
ment property, and to national loans. 


inspection of the Board of Audit :— 


and confirmation of final accounts in accordance 
with Article LX XII. of the Constitution, the Board 
of Audit shall submit reports as to the following 
particulars :— 


Art. XV.—The Board of Audit shall present to 
the Emperor a report on the results of the inspec- 
tion of the accounts for each fiscal year; and when 
it appears, in view of the results of such inspection, 
that there is any matter in law or in administra- 
tion that requires alteration, the Board of Audit 
may also address to His Imperial Majesty a 
memorial on the subject. 

Art. XVI.—The Board of Audit may delegate 
to a Government office the duty of inspecting 
accounts, and overseeing the discharge of any lia- 
bility resting on a section of the said office. But. 
the results of the inspection must be reported to 
the Board of Audit by such Government office. 

Even in cases, such as are mentioned in the 
preceding clause, when the inspection of accounts ‘ 
and the discharge of liability are delegated to a 
Government office, the Board of Audit may order 
such Government office to transmit the accounts 
for inspection. 

The provisions of the present Article may also’ 
be applied in reference to the final accoynts o 
corporate bodies and public or private undertak- 
ings mentioned in the third clause of Art. XIII. 


Art. XVIL.—The Board of Audit may, with 
regard to ordinances of the different Departments 
of State relating to the disbursement or collection 
of money or to book-keeping, obtain notice thereof 
before the issue of such ordinances, and may state 
its opinion on the matter. 

The Board of Audit shall receive notice of 
ordinances of the different Departments of State 
establishing or altering rules relating to receipts 
and expenditures, prior to the issue of such ordin- 
ances. 

Art. XVIII].—The Board of Audit shall deter- 
mine the forms of accounts and of proofs, of 
accounts, the time for forwarding accounts and 
proofs of accounts, and the period in which answers 
to the questions of the Board of Audit are to be 
returned. : 

Art. XIX.--The Board of Audit may cause any 
of the Government offices to forward to it any 
books or documents that may be required in con- 
nection with the process of inspecting, and may 
also demand explanations from the officials con- 
cerned. ; 

The President of the Board of Audit may, 
when he deems it necessary in connection with 
the work of inspection, despatch competent officials 
to conduct actual inspection on the spot. In this 
case notice shall be given beforehand to the chief 
official in whose jurisdiction such inspection is 
to be made. Such chief official may order a com- 
petent official to be present at the inspection. 

Ait. XX.—When, upon inspection, the Board of 
Audit decides that the accounts and vouchers 
prepared by officials charged with responsi- 
bility for the same are proper and correct, it 
shall give certificates to the officials concerned, 
and thus discharge them from liability. If 
necessary the Board of Audit shall put ques- 
tions to the officials concerned, and require 
them to make either explanations or corrections. 
Should it still appear that the accounts and 
vouchers are not proper and correct, the Board 
of Audit shall communicate that fact to the official 
having control over the officials concerned with the | 
accounts, and shall cause him to take proper mea- 
sures. 

Art. XXL—The amount of a fine fixed by 
the decision of the Board of ‘Audit, cannot, 
unless by the grace of the Emperor, be either 
reduced in amount or totally remitted by the 
official having control over the party liable for 
the fine. 

Art. XXII.—When an accounting official either 
neglects to forward accounts or proofs of accounts, 
or does not observe the proper forms, the Board 
of Audit may communicate the fact to the official 
having control over such accounting official, and 
demand that disciplinary steps be taken. 

Art. XXIII.—Accounts relating to secret service 
expenses of the Government shall not be subject 
to the inspection of the Board of Audit. 


Art. XXIV.—Even in cases where a certificate 
has been given, the Board of Audit may at any 
time during five years from the day on which such 
certificate was delivered, institute a second in- 
spection, should such be demanded by an account- 
ing official or should a mistake, or omission or 
duplicate entry be discovered in the accounts. 
When there is reason to suppose that a fraudulent 
voucher has been made usefof, a second inspection 
may be made even after the lapse of five years. 

Accounting officials are not permitted to de- 
mand a second trial in the face of a decision ar- 
rived at by the Board of Audit ata second in- 
spection of accounts. 

Cuaprer I1I.—SupeLementary RULE. 

Art. XXV.—Rules for the conduct of business 
in the Board of Audit shall be determined by 
Imperial Ordinance. 7 


Art. 1V.—The President shall have general 


In case of the disability of the President, he may 


Art. V.—In the Board of Audit, there shall be 


Act. VI.—lInspectors of Accounts shall be ap- 


Inspectors of Accounts shall not be either dis- 


Art. VI.—Neither a parent and his son or sons, 
Art. VIII.—An Inspector of Accounts cannot 


Art. [X.—The discussions of the Board of Audit 


A majority of votes shall decide all questions. 


Art. X.—In the following cases decisions shall 


1. When a memorial is to be addressed to the 
Emperor in accordance with Article XX., or 
when questions put to the Board by the Em- 
peror are to be answered. 

2. When a report has to be confirmed in accord- 
ance with Article XIV. 

3. When opinions are to be stated in accordance 
with Article XVII. 

4. When rules are to be made for the conduct 
of the business of inspection, or for the form 
of vouchers, or when the period for the trans- 
mission to the Board of Audit of such vouchers 
is to be either determined or altered. 

5. In all other cases when the President con- 
siders that the matter in hand calls for a 
general meeting. 


Art. XI.—All decisions as to the inspection of 


CuHarTer IIl.—FuNCTIONARY Powers. 
Art. XI1.—The Board of Audit exercises con- 


Art. XIIL—The following matters require the 


1. General final accounts. 

2. Final accounts of the different Government 
offices, and final accounts relating to the re- 
receipts and expenses of Government under- 
takings, or to Government property. 

3. Final accounts relating to the receipts and 
expenses of such corporate bodies and public 
or private undertakings as receive subsidies 
from the Government, or possess a guarantee 
of the Government by special arrangement. 

4. Such final accounts as are subjected to the 
inspection of the Board of Audit by special 
law or Imperial Ordinance. . . 

Art. XIV.—Simultaneously with the inspection 


1. Whether or not the amounts of money men- 
tioned in the general final accounts and in the 
final accounts of the different Departments of 
State, correspond with the amounts of money 
mentioned in the accounts transmitted by the 
different accountants. 

2. Whether or not the provisions of the Budget 
and of laws or Imperial Ordinances have been 
observed in the imposition and collection of 
the revenue, in the disbursement of expendi- 
tures, and in the acquisition, sale, transfer, or 
employment of Government property. . 

3. Whether or not the approbation of the Diet 
has been obtained for such expenditures as 
exceed the appropriations of the Budget or 
for such expenditures as are not provided for 
in the Budget. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
a 
REMANDED PRISONERS. 


To THE Eprror oF Tit “ JapaAN Marv.” 
Sir,—In your issue of May 1ith Tnotice the 
statement, “against the provisions of those codes 
not even the most prejudiced foreigner in Japan 
ventures tourge anything.” Now I trust Tam not 
quite the most prejudiced foreigner in the country 
(at least I should welcome the abolition of extra- 
tertitoriality as heartily as yourself), and I] am not 
going to speak against the codes, but I wish lo call 
your attention to the fact that the penal code may 
be most admirable, and the judges who administer 
it most wise and impartial, and yet grave hard- 
ship be inflicted on persons awaiting tial, and to 
ask (purely for information) whether the provisions 
for the treatment of accused persons are equally 
admirable. Only four or five years ago a physt- 
cian in this city, who held some position on the 
staff of an asylum for the insane, .was accused 
of having unjustly kept a person in restraint in 
the asylum. | Was he allowed to give bail and 
await his trial in his home under surety to appear 
for wial when wanted? Nota bit of it. He was 
thrust into prison, and kept in rigorous confine- 
ment for several months, being insufficiently pro- 
vided with covering during a part of the time (it 
was winter), with nothing to read but one book, 
and allowed very scanty communication with his 
friends, Finally, he was found to be entirely in- 
Nocent and was released. It seems to me that 
such aman is hardly sufficiently compensated for 
such an experience by being told that if he had 
been found guilty he would have been punished 
with a reasonable and fit punishment. ‘Two or 
three years ago I had an opportunity Lo inspect 
the large prison in this city, and that section of the 
prison used for the detention of persons awaiting 
trial seemed to me much the most gloomy and 

depressing part of the whole establishment. 

‘The case to which [ have referred occurred 
several years ago, and it may be that the laws in 
regard to such things have since been changed. I 
shall be glad if you can inform that such is the 
fact. Iam of course aware of the fact that even 
in the most advanced countries bail is not allowed 
in all cases, but I have a strong impression that 
such acaseas I have described could not have 
happened in England or the United States. If it 
is still true that the mere suspicion of having com- 
mitted an offence much short of a capital crime 
may subject an innocent man to such suffering 
(such as might permanently destroy the health of 
one of weak constitution), I think one is not neces- 
sarily prejudiced who feels that the penal system 
is yet by no means perfect. If it is not so, I shall 
be glad to know it, and in any case I think that an 
account of the present state of the law as to the 
detention of persons waiting trial may be of interest 
fo some of your readers, 


Yours, &c., 
Kyoto, May 16th, 1889. 


(We will answer our correspondent’s queries in a future issue. 
Our belief is that the fanlt—for fault there certainly is—lies, 

_ hot with the law, but with the manner of its administration.— 
Ep. 7.M.) 5 - 


D. W. L. 


JAPAN AND AMERICA. ~ 


To THe Epitor oF THE ‘JAPAN MalL,”’ 


Sir,—After reading your leader of last Satur- 
day, I cannot but express, by your permission, my 
own gratification as well as that of others at the 
just estimate it contains of our country’s relations 
with Japan, and at the fine and most appropriate 
reference to Judge Bingham, who suill lives, and 
will long live, in the minds and hearts of United 
States citizens both here and in Yokohama, a re- 
ference worthy of appreciation in an age so forget- 
fulof the past as is ours. Allow me to say in 
addition—and for an American it is not an in- 
vidious statement to make—that, in the bringing 
about of the bright prospect now rising before 
Japan, not afew members of other nationalities 
may also claim a fair and highly creditable share. 


I am, Sir, yours, etc., FRANKLIN. 
Tokyo, May 18th, 1889. 


THE TOKAIDO RAILWAY. 


To THe Epitor OF THE “ JAPAN MalIL.”” 


Sir,—Few persons would be found to grumble 
at a train being five or ten minutes behind time, 
because the state of the rails in certain weather, 
or an unusually heavy train, might be a reason- 
able excuse. But what do you think of a train 
being an hour and a quatter late?) ‘hat extra- 
ordinary incident occured on Sunday night on 
the Tokaido line. Having, like many others, 
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made a trip to Hakone, I returned to Kodzu to FAREWELL TO H.E. MR. HUBBARD 


catch the train (6.15) that would bring us home 
to dinner, but that train arrived at Kodzu at 7.30. 
There are a great many complaints about. the 
working of this line. ‘The excuse on this occasion 
was that the iain was heavy. Well, if that was so, 
proper provision at the outset ought to have been 
made. A railway ticket is in the nature of a con- 
tract, which it appears the Authorities care little 
about breaking. , 
Yours, &c., 


Yokohama, May 2oth, 1889. 


FIRST CLASS. 


“SHIGA’S HISTORY OF NATIONS.” 


To THE EDITOR OF THE “ JAPAN Matt,” 

Sir,—As you have devoted an editorial column 
tome and my connection with Shiga’s ‘ History 
of Nations,” | trust you will favour me with space 
for a reply. You begin by re-affirming that fora 
Japanese to reprint a foreign book is morally a 
prave offence. Now, Sir, without wishing to use 
offensive language, I must say that I regard this 
docttine as mere cant. ‘The copyright laws of a 
nation are linsited to the jurisdiction of that nation. 
For international copyright, international laws are 
required. Nay more, according to the article on 
copyright in Chamber’s Encyclopzedia, the British 
copyright laws are practicably inoperative even in 
the British colonies, where English publishers 
have ceased to assert their rights. If this is so in 
British colonies, what nonsense to condemn Japa- 
nese reprints. Again, you say, “ Mr. Shiga would 
undoubtedly be liable to a prosecution for literary 
piracy if Peter Parley weve a Japanese work.” 
Be careful, Sir. Even this bold assertion is of 
doubtful truth, Peter Parley (or to give him his 
true name, Samuel G. Goodrich) lived from 1793 
to 1860. Is the copyright of his Universal His- 
tory still valid? [ doubt it (see American copy- 
tight law), though T cannot at this moment verily 
my point. But anyhow your assertion simply 
means that had Mr. Shiga violated Japanese law, 
he could have been punished. Nobody denies 
this; but he has not violated Japanese law. You 
give me credit for having frankly stated in the 
preface that ‘ Mr. Shiga lays no claim even to 
originality of expression.” Your reviewer care- 
fully withheld this fact. But you say you cannot 
reconcile this disavowal with the avowal that ‘the 
book is no mere slavish reprint of any onetext book.” 
And yet you have whole chapters taken from other 
books, together with omissions, additions, changes, 
by the thousand, wherever these were necessary — 
but only where they were necessary—to adapt the 
book to Japaneseideas and sympathies. Now, given 
these facts (which were never denied or concealed), 
is it worth while to publish parallel columns mere- 
ly to prove the truth of my words? With regard 
to the few false dates, I don’t quite see your 
point. ‘These dates were copied in error from 
Peter Parley. Do Peter Patley’s few errors make 
his book useless? If not, do the same errors 
make Shiga’s book useless? The first question 
is answered in the negative by hundreds of thou- 
sands of Englishmen and Americans. I did not 
seek to sheller myself-behind” anyone. I stated 
that the authorities in favour of Shiga’s book are 
at least as good as your reviewer, his “ grotesque- 
ly (a capital epithet of yours) trivial blemishes in 
the printing and diction” notwithstanding. Can 
you deny that his letter was ‘irreconcilable ” 
with his review? ‘To the review itself 1 should 
not have thought it necessary to reply. 

The sum of the whole is this,—I and a few(?) 
others are content with the book in question; you 
and your reviewer are not content with it; and the 
Japanese public must judge between us. You 
reviewer got pretty deeply into the mire; you 
generously came to his assistance; if a little of 
the dirt stuck to you in the attempt to rescue him 
from a hopeless predicament, you will soon brush 
it off; and he ought to be very grateful to you. 


I am, Sir, yours, &c., W. D. COX. 


Tdky6, 20th May, 1889. 


(We are quite willing to leave our correspondent in possession 
of his persuasion that he has established his case. Our readers 
care very little about Shiga’s History of Nations, and we about 
the “dirt * which is supposed to have adhered to us in this 
encounter. As for the question of Japanese reprints of foreign 
text books, we were not aware that it was under discussion. 
An honestly avowed reproduction is one thing. A volume 
bearing ** Shiga’s"’ name but made up of excerpts from other 
works is another and, in our opinion, a very different thing. 
We are sure that Mr. Cox will agree with us thus far, and to 
the rest he is welcome.—-Ep, 7.M.]} 


To THe Dear.—A Person cured of Deafness and 
noises in the head of 23 years standing by a simple 


THE U.S. MINISTER. 
———»~—- — 
(Translated from the Hochst Shimbun.) 


Mr. Hubbard, the U.S. Minister, leaves for 
home on the 1gth instant. His departure fills us 
with deep regiet. No Japanese can choose but 
share this regret who knows how well disposed 
Mr. Hubbard has been towards Japan throughout 
his sojourn, among us. All the American Mini- 
sters who have been appointed to this country 
since its opening have been anxious to preserve 
intimate relations with us, but no one has paid so 
much attention to the welfare of the two nations 
and no one has done so much to promote it as the 
Minister who is now leaving us. We Japanese 
people are deeply grateful to him, and our feelings 
of regret at parting with him cannot but be speci- 
ally profound. . 

No event in the history of our foreign inter- 
course during the thirty odd years that have 
elapsed since the opening of the ports, can equal, 
either in interest or importaace, the runioured 
revision of the treaty between Japan and the 
United States. The desire to revise the old unjust 
treaties and to regain our just rights, has never 
for one moment ceased to occupy our minds. ‘The_ 
United States have taken the lead of other coun- 
tries in acknowledging those rights, and a way 
has thus been opened for the accomplishment of 
our long chetished desiie. It has been during 
Mr. Hubbard’s stay among us that this most joyful 
and importantevent has taken place; nay, Mr. Hub- 
bard it is who has enabled our diplomatists to bring 
the negotiations for Wealy revision to a successful 
issue. Were it not for his untiring intervention 
between the Governments of Japan and the United 
States, the new treaty could not have been signed 
so soon. The report of these circumstances has 
recently been widely circulated in the country, and 
the hearts of the people swell with feelings of pro- 
found gratitude to Mr. Hubbard. How can any- 
body hear of his impending departine, without ex- 
pressing sentiments of deep regret ! 

Under any circumstances, a country that helped 
the Japanese people to accomplish the work of 
treaty revision—a knotty work of many years’ 
complications—would confer an immense benefit 
upon Japan. What, then, ought we to say of a 
Power that has not only agreed, before any other 
country, to open separate negotiations with this 
empire, but has also consented to a new 
tweaty restoring to us our long claimed sights 
at a time when, writhing under the yoke of 
the phalanx of treaty Powers, we were anxious to 
enter into separate negotiations with the different 
States. ‘The Japanese nation will never forget the 
kindness of Mr.;Hubbard and his countrymen, 
the people of the United States. One of the 
strongest of the treaty Powers having helped 
Japan to break through the diplomatic combination 
of Western States, other Powers will have to follow 
the example and open negotiatious with this country 
separately. It is thus the United States that 
has enabled Japan to open a way for the ac- 
complishment of her desires; and itis Mr. Hub- 
bard who has been directly instrumental in bringing 
the matter to a successful issue. The Japanese 
nation is ata loss how to repay his kindness. 


The United States have always been friendly 
to Japan during the past thirty years or more. It 
is needless to enumerate all the instances of 
fliendly feeling shown by the great Republic to 
this empire. ‘The return of the Shimonoseki in- 
demnity, the recognition of the necessity of revis- 
ing the Japanese treaties eight or nine years ago 
—these are the more important instances. And 
our American neighbour has now consented to the 
revision of her treaty with Japan, thus taking the 
lead among all the Western Powers. While, there- 
fore, expressing our regret for the departure of 
Mr. Hubbard, we must also express our dee 
sense of gratilude for the friendship of the 
country he represents. In a State where go- 
vernment is conducted by party, its attitude 
towards a foreign nation is liable to change by 
the transfer of power from one party to an- 
other, But in the United States both parties 
are equally well disposed to this country. We are 
thus assured that the whole American nation is 
|imbued by kindly sentiments towards us. [t was 
by a Republican Government: that the Shimo- 
noseki_ indemnity was returned to this country. 
Fhe Minister sent here by the same Government 
; Mr. Bingham, was Japan’s true friend; and as 
pan example of a Representative sent by a Demo- 
cratic Government, we have {he case of Mr. Hub- 
bard. ‘These circumstances lead us to infer that 


remedy, will send a description of it FREE to any | the present Republican Government will not be un- 


Person who applies to NicHotson, 21, Bedford 
Square, London, W.C., England. May 1.1y. 


willing to ratify the revised treaty concluded by 
the Democrats. The two political parties in 
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the United States being, then equally well{tion of Mr. Hubbard, it would have been im- 
disposed to Japan, there is no impropriety | possible to bring the matter to the present stage 
in saying that a sentiment of friendship towards |of success. For however well disposed the United 
us pervades the whole people of America. States Government may be toward Japan, its 

It is now an open secret that the draft of the} Policy could not but be greatly affected by the 
new revised treaty has already been signed by| Views of the Minister appointed to this country. 
the high contracting parties, but until it shall have| We ought, therefore, to thank Mr, Hubbard 
been openly ratified, it must be regarded as still} With all our heart, that he has helped the 
unsettled. - This latter circumstance alone prevents speedy settlement of the question of treaty revi- 
our countrymen from making open demonstrations |$!0" So far as his country is concerned. While 
of their gratitude to Mr. Hubbard. Had the thanking him for his past valuable efforts in the 
trealy been ratified before he left us, the streets on | interest of Japan, especially in connection with the 


such stipulations as would have contributed to 
the accomplishment of such designs. Subsequent- 
ly when Japan concluded treaties with England, * 
Russia, Germany, and France, the American 
trealy was taken as amodel. It is therefore to be 
principally attributed to the good-will of the 
United States that Japan was able to maintain 
independence in the last days of the Tokugawa 
Government. Since then the American Republic 
has never abated its zeal to lead this country into the 
path of progress. The United States have, more- 
over, returned to us the Shimonoseki indemnity, 


the day of his departure would have been blocked | question of treaty revision, we hope at the same 
by people eager to say farewell to him, while letters | me that, after his return home, he will use his 
thanking him for his friendly efforts on behalf of | influence for the promotion of-the happy relations 
this nation and expressing regret at parting with | NOW existing between this country and the United 
him, would have reached him in thousands and | States. This is by no means our private hope ; it 
tens of thousands, from every part of the coun-| i$ the hope of the 40 millions of Japanese people. 
try, from deputations of the whole nation, SS 

of the local assemblies, and of all other associa- 
tions. It is matter for deep regret that as the 
treaty still remains a diplomatic secret, we are 
unable to give full expression in any formal manner, 
to the feelings we entertain towards Mr. Hubbard. 
Weentreathim nottothink the Japanesean ungrate- 
ful people. In our capacity as journalists represenit- 
ing public opinion, we take it upon us to say fare- 
well to him in the name of the nation. He may 
leave the shores of Japan, but the good wishes 
of the Japanese people will always accompany him 
wherever he goes. We pray that he may be bles- 
sed with a safe and pleasant journey home. The 
steamship carrying him homeward will also carry 
away a load of gratitude, love, respect, and regret 
atparting. An Oriental proverb says: ‘A family 
devoted to acts of benevolence shall be blessed.” 
We doubt not but that Mr. Hubbard’s family will 
be for ever blessed and happy. 


(Translated from the Nichi Nichi Shimbun.) 


His Excellency Mr. Hubbard, the late United 
States Minister, left Japan for home on the rgth 
instant. Unfortunately we are not personally ac- 
quainted with him, but the report of his departure 
moves us to regret. In truthevery Japanese, hav- 
ing any acquaintance with the empire’s foreign 
affairs, must share our regret. 

Mr. Hubbard came here four years ago, when 
the Government in the United States passed from 
the hands of the Republicans into those of the 
Democrats. His predecessor, Mr. Bingham, did 
much to promote the friendly relations between his 
country and this. Especially, with regard to the 
question of treaty revision, at a time when all Euro- 
pean Powers were adhering to the policy of combi- 
nation, he alone kept himself aloof from the diplo- 
matic league, and was able to conclude a prelimi- 
nary treaty, abolishing extraterritorial jurisdiction 
and restoring to Japan her tariff autonomy. This 
treaty was to come into force only when European 
States should have consented to similar stipula- 
tions, The latter proviso proved fatal, but there is 
no doubt that this action on the part of the United 
States at least served to give a salutary impulse to 
other Powers, and that it was a step towards ‘the 
breaking up of the diplomatic combination. ‘The 
benefits Mr. Bingham thus conferred on the 
nation will never be forgotten by our countrymen. 
Moreover, his genial manners and his frank- 
ness and trustfulness in dealing with men com- 
manded the universal love and respect of our 
Government and people. When, therefore, Mr. 
Hubbard came out to succeed him, we naturally 
watched the conduct of the newly arrived Mini- 
ster, to see whether he would be able to draw 
the two countries still more closely together in 
bonds of friendship. During his four years’ official 
sojourn among us, he has successfully followed 
the line of policy bequeathed to him by Mr. 
Bingham, and neither in geniality of manners 
nor in frankness and trustfulness, has he in 
any way yielded the palm to his predecessor. 
Moreover, he has put the country under great 
obligations by his efforts in our behalf, in connec- 
tion with the conclusion between the United States 
and Japan of a_ new treaty, which is now re- 
ported to be waiting ratification by the Senate of 
the former country. The conclusion of the new 
treaty must no doubt be_ attributed to the 
good-will of the American Government, but we 
doubt whether the matter would have been brought 
to such a successful issue had not Mr. Hubbard 
done everything in his power to facilitate the 
negotiations. Itis, therefore, not without reason 
that his departure is now regretted by our country- 
men with as deep, nay with far deeper, sentiments 
than they regretted the departure of Mr. Bingham. 

We wish to take this opportunity of saying, 
through Mr. Hubbard, a few words of thanks to 
the United States of America for the friendly 
altitude that country has invariably maintained 
towards Japan. It is needless to repeat that it 
was the United States that awakened us from 
our sleep. of seclusion and led us into the path 
of civilization. In those days, the Shédgunate 
Government was ignorant of diplomatic usages 
and knew nothing about treaties. A powerful 
and ambitions State miglit have forced Japan to 
consent to almost any treaty. It would have been 
very easy to reduce the nation to a state of slavery, 
as was done in the case of India, Annam, and 
Burmah. Whenever we turn the pages of history, 
we shudder as we read the horrible stories of the 
subjugation of Eastern states by European Powers. 
The Shogunate Government gave the American 
Minister of the time carte blanche to draw up 
whatever treaty he liked. But the American Re- 
presentative was true to this country; he regarded 
it as an independent State, and produced a treaty 
which must be regarded as impartial under the 
then existing circumstances. Had the United 
States harboured any territorial designs, nothing 
would have been easier than to insert in the treaty 
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It was in the 19th year of Meiji (1886) that 
Count Inouye, then Minister of State for Foreign 
Affairs, opened conferences with the delegates of 
the treaty Powers for the revision of the existing 
treaties. As diplomatic matters are kept secret, 
we were not permitted to know anything about 
the progress of the conferences beyond what we 
learned by rumour. While we hopefully awaited 
the conclusion of new treaties on an equal footing, 
one of the Ministers of State, Viscount Tani, unex- 
pectedly objecting to the draft of the new treaties, 
proposed the suspension of the conference. Vis- 
count Tani’s proposal was soon backed by some of 
his colleagues, and Count Inouye’s draft came to be 
generally denounced. The Government ultimately 
sent communications to the different ‘Treaty Po- 
wers, inlimating the suspension of the conference, 
and at the same time Count Inouye resigned and 
became a Court Councillor. The friendly attitude 
hitherto invariably maintained by the United 
States towards Japan, warrants us in supposing 
that, during the progress of the conferences Mr. 
Hubbard, while acting as the delegate of his 
Government, took no small pains to facilitate the 
negotiations by his interventions between the Jap- 
anese delegate and the delegates of other Powers. 
Notwithstanding that the negotiations were not 
brought to a successful issue, the Japanese nation 
does not forget that Mr. Hubbard did much for 
the interest of the country at the time. But it 
is not merely for: this single circumstance, that 
we, the Japanese people, feel thankful to him. 
There is another matter for which we are specially 
grateful to him: we mean the efforts he has 
made for the conclusion of a new treaty between 
Japan and his country. Several causes have no 
doubt conspired to impede Japan’s progress in the 
question of treaty revision, But the most import- 
ant has been that this country had to contend 
against the combined resistance of the treaty 
Powers. Why the Japanese Government has not 
hitherto opened separate negotiations with each 
country, is more than we oan tell. But there can 
be no question as to the mistake made by Japan 
in opening negotiations with all the Powers simul- 
taneously. It is, however, useless to lament the 
past. e shall be content if a different course is 
followed in future. The present Minister of State 
for Foreign Affairs has adopted the policy of 
separate negotiations, and his attempt with the 
United States of America has obtained the latter’s 
promptconsent. tis now rumoured that a revised 
treaty has already been signed by the contrac- 
ting parties, and is only waiting to be ratified. 
As to the nature of the details, we are still ignor- 
ant but it is reported that the new treaty will be 
even more favourable to Japan than the preliminary 
one which was concluded with the United States 
some years ago. The consummation of such a 
hopeful state of affairs is in no small degree due 
to the efforts of the present Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. But were it not for the untiring interven- 


thus showing the justice and good-will of the Ame- 
rican people; while in connection with the ques- 
tion of treaty revision, that country once caused 
Mr. Bingham to conclude a preliminary trealy, 
and it has now enabled Mr. Hubbard to be 
instrumental in concluding a new revised treaty. 
Formerly the United States set an example to other 
countries by concluding a considerate treaty with 
semi-civilized Japan, and now, recognizing the 
progress of Japan, that country is taking the 
lead in the revision of the existing treaties. 
How, then, shall we regard America, if not as 
the best friend of Japan? No change of Go- 
vernment or of Ministers in the least degree 
affects the uniform policy followed by the United 
States towards this country, because the whole 
American nation is friendly to us. We wish that, 
on his return home, Mr. Hubbard will tell all his 
countrymen how grateful this nation feels to them. 
We know that his successor, Mr. Swift, will follow 
the same line of policy, and do his utmost to pre- 
serve friendly relations between his country and 
this. Our love and respect to the new Minister 
will be the same as to his predecessor. May the 
calm waters of the Pacific Ocean give Mr. Hub- 
bard a happy and pleasant journey home ! 


A NICE POINT IN LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT. 
(Translated from the Matnichi Shimbun.) 


A point of some importance has been submitted 
to the Bureau of Legislation by the Tochigi Local 
Assembly. An extraordinary meeting of the Local 
Assembly was called for the 2gth of March to dis- 
cuss cerlain supplementary ilems of expenditure 
in the form of travelling expenses of village chiefs, 
and also a supplementary item in the estimates of 
revenue from local taxes for the 21st fiscal year of 
Meiji. The general impression was that the ses- 
sion of the Assembly would extend over a couple 
of days, but, tothe surprise of all, some disagree- 
nient of views led to the suspension of the meeting 
before it had time to discuss any of the business, 
and it was decided to refer the matter to the Bureau 
of Legislation for decision. 

It seems that several weeks ago (this article was 
published on 6th April) the Government notified by 
Imperial Ordinance No. XXXII. that the Samu- 
kawa gun in the jurisdiction of the prefecture of 
Tochigi should be abolished, and that the district 
be absorbed into the Shimotsuka gux. Subse- 
quently the local authorities notified that the. 
member representing Samukawa was no longer 
eligible for a seat in the Local Assembly. From 
this arose the difficulty in the Assembly to which 
reference has been made. The prefecture of ‘I'o- 
chigi is composed of ten gu, including Samukawa 
and Shimotsuka, but having regard to the petly 
extent of the former, the Government may have 
thought it inadvisable to permit so small a district 
to retain its autonomy in carrying into practice 
the gun system, and with this view notified the 
absorption of its towns and villages into the Shi- 
motsuka gun. Here arose the important question : 
what should be done with the one member repre- 
senting the abolished gun? The local authorities 
answered the question by notifying that he had 
lost his qualification, but the Assembly did not 
concur in this view. It was held by some that 
though the gun had been abolished the member 
that represented it was a legal member of the As- 
sembly, in the same sense as before, by virtue of 
the right which he had previously acquired, and 
that as such he was entitled to sit in the Assembly 
and take part in its debates. ‘To this the local 
authorities replied that one of the qualifications 
for the member elected for Samukawa was the 
existence of that gui itself; now, therefore, that 
it had ceased to exist that qualification was 
lost, and no member could sit and vote in the 
Assembly whose qualifications were not complete. 
Another section maintained that the first view and 
the reply of the local authorities were both in- 
correct, for it must follow that when an electoral 
district disappears there is no longer in it any 
eligible person. The reply of the authorities was 
not so radically wrong as the other. According 
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to it the right of the electors disappeared 
when the electoral district ceased to exist; but 
this was absurd, for although an electoral district 
called Samukawa gun had disappeared, the in- 
habitants of that district continued to pay taxes 
and to discharge all the obligations incumbent on 
them as members of the community. Hence their 
electoral rights must exist as before, although the 
electoral district had disappeared. ‘The proper 
inanner of enabling the inhabitants of Samukawa 
gun to injoy the rights to which by the suitable 
discharge of their duties they were entitled, was to 
cause a re-election of the five representatives for 
Shimotsuka guz so that the inhabitants of the abo- 
lished district might exercise their suffrage under 
the same circumstances and conditions as the 
other members of Shimotsuka gun. For those five 
members, having been elected by the votes of the 
Shimotsuka gz alone, could not be held to repre- 
sent the inhabitants of Samukawa, who had no vote 
in their election. Replying to this second conten- 
tion the local authorities said that the case of two 
gun being united or amalgamated differed from 
the case of one of two guz being absorbed by 
the other. In the former case the second argument 
would hold good; but the present was widely 
different. Here there was not union but absorp- 
tion; Samukawa gun had been struck out of 
existence, and, having disappeared, it naturally 
followed that uo eligible person remained to re- 
present it. 

There were thus two opinions that found advocates 
in the Local Assembly: one to the effect that the 
member who had represented Samukawa gra was 
entitled to take part in the proceedings of the As- 
sembly in virtue of the right that he had previously 
acquired; while the other maintained that the five 
members of Shinotsuka gan should be re-elected. 
Both, however, were agreed in expressing their dis- 
satisfaction with the Governor’s action, as tending 
to interference with the enjoyment of their rights 
by the inhabitants of the former Samukawa gun. 
Ultimately the Assembly decided to apply to the 
Bureau of Legislation for its decision. . 


The Tochigi Local Assembly decided hy a large 
majority to bring the above matter before the 
Bureau of Legislation, to which a written state- 
ment was presented. We (Mainichi Shimbun 
of rgth April) do not know what arguments the 
Governor has submitted to the Bureau, but we 
may presume that they are practically the same 
as those set forth in his replies to the Assembly. 
We seriously warn our readers not to view this 
case with indifference, for similar points may arise 
after the gux system has been issued, and the Au- 
thorities decide to absord small guz into larger 
districts. If it is decided in favour of the Go- 
vernor, then members for gun that are abolished 
will in future always be held disqualified to vote 
in the Assemblies, and the electors of such will 
be debarred from the enjoyment of their just rights. 
The issue of this case, therefore, will have an im- 
portant bearing on the rights of the people 
throughout the empire. 


Under the existing Local Assembly Regulations 
_gun and ku, which are administrative divisions, 
become electoral districts, the number of members 
elected from a gun or ku differing according to its 
size but being limited in respect that no electoral 
district can elect more than five members. ‘The 
purpose of the latter provision is that no one dis- 
trict can by a predominance of members over- 
shadow. the others, but thatall shall be impartially 
wepresented, It is evident, however, that when 
once a member is elected he does not represent his 
own district only, but is then invested with the 
qualification of being a representative of the 
whole assembly district; and if it should appear 
that he has regard to the interests of his election 
district alone, he is only and simply the representa- 
tive of the particular gua or ku. If the number, 
of members of a Local Assembly were fixed ac- 
cording to the population of each electoral district, 
and # there were no legal limit to such number 
then the matter could have been settled without 
any difficulty by the transference to Shimotsuka 
gin of the member for Samukawa gun at the same 
time that the latter district was absorbed into the 
former, But the election of members under the L.o- 
cal Assembly Regulations was not determined by 
the number of inhabitants. Any statutory gun was 
entitled to elect a member, and so even as smalla 
gunasSamukawa, which contained only 3,000 souls, 
elected one representative. Therefore, though in 
theory a member of a Local Assembly might be 
taken as qualified to represent the interests of the 
whole prefecture, still as his election was effected 
solely by reason of the existence of a gun or ku, it 
was necessary in the present case to eliminate him 
as he was in excess of the statutory limit. Ags the 
case stands two points arise: (1) whether the Go- 
vernor was justified in declaring that the member 
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elected by the Samukawa gun had lost his qualifi- 
cation: and (2) whether in eliminating an excess 
over the fixed number of members, the tepresenta- 
tiveof Samukawa should be debarred, or whether. 
any one of the six members resulting by the addi- 
tion of the member for Samukawa to the members 
for Shimotsuka should be eliminated. 


With reference to the first point we hold 
emphatically that it is improper to make the 
members elected for Shimotsuka also represent 
Samukawa, which was absorbed into the former 
gun subsequent to their election. “The electors of 
the Samukawa gu, in virtue of a right which 
they then legally possessed, elected one member, 
and there is no reason for depriving them of that 
right while the Regulations remain unaltered, and 
while they do not lose their legal qualification. 
This, however, is what will be done if the Shimo- 
tsuka members are now held to represent Samu- 
kawa also. If the people of the latter gun are to 
be released from their present position of being 
deprived of their legal rights, the only course open 
is to reélect the Shimotsuka members. As the 
maximum of members for any gun is five, any, of 
course, above that number should be eliminated ; 
but it does not follow that the Samukawa mem- 
ber should be cast out simply because his district 
has been absorbed by another, ‘The proper 
course would be to eliminate one from the united 
members for Shimotsuka and Samukawa. The 
question then arises: by what process should it 
be conducted? ‘There are two methods: one by 
drawing lots, and the other by the six members 
standing again for election to five seats. M anifestly 
the former process is out of the question, so reélec- 
tion remains as the course which should be pursued. 
In certain Government quarters an idea prevails 
that if it is to be held that the members for Shino- 
tsuka must be reélected because of the incorpora- 
Un in their constituency of the Samukawa electors, 
then it must follow that the removal of an elector 
from one electoral district to another must in every 
case be followed by a reélection—which would be 
intolerable. Of course this is incorrect, because 
every elector who moves from one district to an- 
other does so with the full knowledge that he cannot 
vole till the next general election. Besides the 
electors of Samukawa gui have not removed of 
their accord; they havé been compelled to do so 
by an Imperial Notification. 


In THE Bureau OF LEGISLATION. 
JUDGMENT. 


Kabayama Sukeo, Governor of ‘Tochigi Prefec- 
ture—Lanaka Shéz6, chairman of the ‘Tochigi Lo- 
cal Assembly. ‘Ihe Governor and Assembly being 
at variance as toan interpretauon of law in the case 
of the member for the former Samukawa guzz, the 
judgment of the Bureau is asked according to Art. 
1X. of the Local Assembly Regulations. 


ASSEMBLY’S PLEADINGS. 


Formerly one member was elected from Samu- 
kawa gun, Tochigi Prefecture, but in consequence 
of the abolition of said gun and the incorporation 
of its towns and villages into Shimotsuka guz under 
Imperial Ordinance XXXII. the Governor of To- 
chigi Prefecture, by Notification No, 46, declared 
that, following upon the abolition of the guz, the 
member representing it had lost his qualification 
to sitand votein the Local Assembly. [tis on this 
point that the difference of opinion between the 
Governor and the Assembly has arisen as to the 
interpretation of law, which will appear from the 
following statement. 

Art. XIV. of the Local Assembly Regulations 
provides that qualification to vote in the election 
of members shall be limited to males of and above 
twenty years, residing in the respective gu or ku, 
and paying land-tax of or above 5 yez within the 
jurisdiction of a fu or ken, It will be apparent 
atonce that under this article no ratepayer can 
lose his right of election unless he chooses of his 
own accord to telinquish or forsake it. Under 
these circumstances the Governor of ‘Tochigi 
Prefecture convoked an extraordinary meeting of 
the Local Assembly, having previously issued the 
simple notification that the member elected from 
Samukawa gua had lost his qualification and be- 
come invalid. Butas the Assembly was considered 
to be under those conditions imperfectly organized 
and constituted, an explanation was sought from 
the representative of the Governor, who replied to 
the effect that though the inhabitants of Samukawa 
gun were incorporated in Shimotsuka gun they 
did not lose their right, being as a matter of faat 
represented by the members elected from Shimo- 
tsuka. Now, as it is evident that the inhabitants 
of Samukawa possess the vight of election pure and 
simple under Art. XIV. of the Regulations re- 
ferred to, they are in point of law qualified 
to elect their own member. The Governor de- 
clined to dispose of the case in a suitable 
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manner, but proceeded in a methed which we 
think highly improper, and we are convinced 
that until the rights of the inhabitants of Samu- 
kawa are recognized and exercised the Assembly 
ought not to proceed to the discussion of the revenue 
and expenditure connected with the local taxes. 
On these grounds we hold that our views and 
those of the Governor differ as to the interpreta- 
tion of law, and we are obliged to refer «he matter 
to the Bureau for decision. 


THE GOVERNOR'S PLEADINGS. - 


The Assembly contends that when the Samu- 
kawa gun was abolished by Imperial Ordinance 
No. XXXII. promulgated in the present year, and 
its villages were in corporated in the Shimotsuka 
gun, the Governor merely notified that the member 
elected from Samukawa was, consequent upon 
such abolition, invalid and had lost his qualifica- 
tion, and that he did not observe the proper 
procedure with regard to the election rights of the 
inhabitants of Samukawa gun. ‘This, it_is_con- 
tended, constitutes a contravention of Art. XIV. of 
the Local Assembly Regulations, and as an As- 
sembly so organized and constituted was impetfect 
and incomplete, the Assembly ought not to pro- 
ceed to the discussion of the revenue and expendi- 
ture connected with the local taxes until the rights 
of the Samukawa electors are perfected. 


Now, Samukawa gun-having been abolished by 
Imperial Ordinance and its villages incorporated 
in the Shimotsuka gun, it follows that the inhabi- 
tants of both pun torm one body as it were; and 
as the Samukawa electors will thus participate in 
and enjoy the rights which those of Shimotsuka pre- 
viously possessed, it cannot be contended that the 
right provided for in Art. X[V. has been injured. 
Vhe Governor is unable to see that any other 
procedure should have been observed besides 
notifying the disqualification of the member elected 
from Samukawa. The Assembly confines itself 
to maintaining that the right of the inhabitants of 
the Samukawa gun should be perfected, but does 
not explain how that end is to be attained. It 
seems, however, that there are two schemes: one 
to réelect the members for Shimotsuka, and the 
other to allow the member for Samukawa to sit, in 
the assembly till the termination of his term. 
Suppose we adopt the former course. As pre- 
viously observed, the inhabitants of Samukawa 
and those of Shimotsuka are now one and the 
same; the former being admitted to the same 
rights that the latter have hitherto been en- 
joying. If the plan proposed be put into 
practice the result would be that the Shimotsuka 
electors would actually, in respect of the rights 
which they had previously possessed, suffer injury 
from the incorporation of the villages of Samukawa. 
Then let us turn to the second course suggested. 
There are already five members from Shimotsuka 
gun,and Article X. of the Local Assembly Regula- 
Uns, therefore, expressly prohibits this alternative. 
For these reasons the Governor believes that even 
though no procedure has been followed in addi- 
tion to notifying the disqualification of the member 
from Samukawa, the electoral rights of that dis- 
trict have not been injured, and therefore there is 
nothing to affect the perfect validity of the organi- 
zation of the Assembly. He holds consequently 
that in convoking the extraordinary meeting re- 
ferred to he did not act contrary to law. 

FINDING. : 

The principal poimt that has led to the difference 
of opinion between the Governor and the Assembly 
with regard to the case under consideration is as 
to whether the convocation of the extraordinary 
|meeting by the Governor—notwithstanding that 
there are persons whose rights under Art. XIV. of 
jthe Local Assembly Regulations have not been 
perfected—does not constitute a misinterpretation 
of law, he having declared by Notification No. 46 
that, consequent upon the abolition of the Samu- 
kawa gun and the incorporation of its villages 
into Shimotsuka gua by Imperial Ordinance No. 
XXXIL. the member elected from Samukawa gun 
was disqualified. 


On investigating the case under discussion it will 
be seen that, though a member of a Local Assembly 
is elected either from gun or ku, under Art. X. of the 
Iocal Assembly Regulations, such gun or ku is no- 
thing more than an electoral district; and thatas the. 
effects of any alteration in gt or ku will commence 
to operate from and alter the next election, unless 
there is a special provision with regard tothe election 
of ‘members, it is only proper that as an elected 
member is to represent the whole of the fz or ken‘ 
he should continue to occupy his seat'as long as 
the term lasts irrespective of what may occur to 
the guz or ku from which he was elected. Con- 
sequently the action of the Governor in calling the 
exuaordinary meeting and notifying the disquali- 
fication of the member from the former Samukawa 
gun—on the ground that as the inhabitants of both 
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gun were one and the same, and the other electors 
of Samukawa would thus be entitled to the same 
rights that the electors of Shimotsuka gun had 
Previously enjoyed—the rights provided by Art. 
XIV. of the Local Assembly Regulations were not 
in any way affected—must be regarded as a mis- 
interpretation of law. 
DEcIston. 


For the foregoing reasons the action of the 
Governor in notifying the disqualification of the 
member from the former Samukawa gun, and in 
calling the extraordinary meeting of the Assembly 
i adjudged to have been a misinterpretation of 
aw. 


Apiil 18th, 1889. 


Inovye Ki, Director of the Legislative 
Bureau and Chairman of Committee. 
Iwasak1 Kogrro, Councillor of the Legis- 
lative Bureau and member of Committee. 
Yamawaki Gen, Councillor of the Legis- 
lative Bureau and member of Committee. 
Koike Sericut, Councillor of the Lepis- 
lative Bureau and member of Committee. 
Alkawa Masamicat, Councillor of the 
Legislative Bureau and member of Com- 
mittee. 
Sura JunRokuro, Councillor of the Legis- 
lative Bureau and member of Committee. 
Osuima Kuniraro, Councillor of the Legis- 
lative Bureau and member of Committee. 


ADDRESS TO THE HON. R. B: 
HUBBARD. 
_——_@— — 

On Thursday afternoon at 5 o'clock the Honour- 
able R. Hubbard, hitherto Representative of the 
United States in Japan, was waited upon at the 
Seiyoken, Téky6, by a Deputation representing 
the America residents of Japan, for the purpose 
of presenting an address and testimonial. ‘The 
Deputation consisted of Bishop Williams, General 
Le Gendre, Messrs. A. O. Gay, John Lindsley, 
E. F. Fenollosa, and H. de Raasloff. ‘The follow- 
ing is the text of the address :— 

To the Honourable Richard B. Hubbard, Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of the 
United States to Japan :— 

Str,—We, the undersigned citizens of the Uni- 
ted States, temporarily resident in Japan, desire 
at this time of your retirement from the post of 
duty which you have so ably filled for the last four 
years, and before you return to our country, lo 
present lo yon some testimonial both of the friendly 
feeling and high esteem which we entertain for you 
as a man and of our profound appreciation of your 
many eminent public services. Conscious thal the 
Great Republic of the Occident, with its century of 
experience in liberal institutions, had, in the interest 
of civilization, a solemn duty to discharge toward 
this progressive nation which, ata blow, had cut 
the fetters of Asiatic traditions and whose success 
depended upon the ability and wisdom of a single 
generation lo reconstruct every part of the social 
edifice, vou turned your attention from the outset 
towards fostering, by every means appropriate to 
your public station, that bond of mutual sym- 
pathy and reciprocal service between the two great 
peoples, upon which the stability and satisfactory 
nature of all international relations ultimately 
rest. To-day, the happy result of your enlightened 


words to express. 
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Mr. HuBBarp then said :— 

Gentlemen,—The address signed by the Ame- 
rican residents of Japan, which as a Conmmittee 
youhave just read and presented to me, shall be 
deeply treasured and cherished while life shall last. 
I value the generous sentiments of warm and 
unselfish friendship which my countrymen in Japan 
have uttered, to a degree far beyond the power of 
Your and their commendation 
of my official administration while in this Empire 
falls gratefully on my heart, and the oft re- 
peated manifestations by act as well as speech, 
of your personal regard and confidence while, 
like yourselves, temporarily and voluntarily so- 
journing in a foreign land, will be cherished by 
me and mine with a loving memory strong as 
if not “passing the love of woman.” In the 
four years [ have had the honour to represent 
our beloved country at this Court, I have, and 
I think you will bear me witness, endeavoured 
to know no sectional lines of {political faith as 
marked at home, nor any differences in the religi- 
ous creeds of the devoted Christian men and women 
of America who have borne and are bearing the 
cross to these millions of the Orient who worship 
other gods and kneel at other shrines than ours. 
One country and one flag has united and seconded 
our imparual devotion, the only passport to us 
being the assurance of American citizenship. We 
have all seen with pride the relations between 
Japan and the United States grow strongly and 
rapidly in commerce, wealth, aud power, and in 
personal and political friendships. 
happy fortune our Government and countrymen 
on the other side of the Pacific Ocean rejoice as 


In all which 


though of kindred blood and of common ancestry. 
I may not be charged with egotism in my partial 
love for our country when I say to you to-day in 
parting, thatinall this wonderful and stable progress 
of Japan my American countrymen for a third of 
a century have been a most honorable and noble 
part, and that while neither claiming nor vaunting 
any superiority in this respect over the Govern- 
ments of other friendly Treaty Powers, our native 
land occupies at least as advanced a place as any 
of its contemporaries and is in the very front ranks 
of the friends of this Empire. The sonventr which 
you propose to send to me when and after [. shall 
have reached our native shores, with the enduring 
inscriptions of your friendship thereon, shall 
remain a priceless heitloom to myself and my 
posterity until our names shall have faded from 
the memory of men. And now-let me say 
“Good bye,’ not ‘ farewell,” to you and to 
that large number of our countrymen who have 
joined in this voluntary testimonial, And, 
in conclusion, let me invoke earnestly the blessings 
of Heaven for every one of you and them in this 
life and, at its close, afinal happy hereafter and 
forever in that Better Land which lies beyond 
the shadow and the cloud. 


views and steady policy is evident to all, in the 
more cordial understanding of one another by 
the two nations, and in the tendency which is 
manifested by Japanese to look towards Ame- 
rican thought as that which is likely to give 
them most liberal and disinterested help, and in 
the honour and_ influence which you as Repre- 
sentative of the Government of the United States 
now propetly enjoy among your colleagues and 
statesmen of this nation. ‘his state of things will 
foster this new era of progress of Young Japan, 
and we firmly believe, inasmuch as the degree of 
advantage we are to derive from intercourse with 
this people depends entirely upon the degree of 
advancement and prosperity which they will at- 
tain, we shall be benefited thereby. Accept then, 
Sir, this token of our appreciation and esteem, and 
be assured that the kindness and urbanity which 
you have ever shown towards us all will be grate- 
fully and lastingly remembered. 


We subscribe ourselves in Tdky6, Japan, this 
16th day of May, 1889, your fellow citizens :— 
E. F. Fenollosa W. L. Merriman 
Ch. W. Le Gendre H. Z. Wheeler 
W. S. Bigelow Stuart Eldridge 
Percival Lowell H. M. Roberts 
H. W. Denison E, W. Tilden 
- R. W. Irwin B, C. Howard 
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A LECTURE AT THE ENGLISH LAW 


The following Lecture on “ ‘The Different modes 
of Expressing Thought,” was delivered at the 
Tokio English Law School, by Mr. Walter Dening, 
on May 3rd.* 


If it be true that the world is ruled by thought, it 
is important to consider what are the different 
methods of expressing it and to form a correct 
estimate of their comparative adequacy. It might 
seem at first sight as though the subject of my 
lecture were but remotely connected with that par- 
ticular department of knowledge which the atten- 
dants at this School are specially engaged in 
studying, but a little reflection will show that Law 
is but a branch of thought in general, is no more 
than an embodiment of the maturest thoughts of 
different nations on certain fixed subjects. ‘Take, 
for instance, the law of your own country, on the 
reconstruction of which your cleverest lawyers are 
busily engaged: when transmitted to you, what 
was it but the reflection of the Prevailing thoughts 
of bygone feudal ages; the despotism which it is 
your endeavour to thoroughly root out was but 
the embodiment of notions that were universally 
prevalent in ancient limes. What is called pub- 
lic opinion and national law are- intimately con- 
nected with each other. A careful investipation 
into the citcumstances that led to the passing of 
laws tends to show that among the functions which 
law discharges, that of expressing ina precise and 
clear manner for the guidance of posterity the re- 
sults of mature reflection is a highly important one, 

The subject on which I have the pleasure of 
addressing you to-day, then, is too closely con- 
nected with the profession you have chosen to 
admit of your treating it with indifference. The 
variety of the modes in which thought may be 
expressed does uot always occur to us. We 
express thought unconsciously quite as often as 
consciously. Wecan express it by speech or by 
silence, by action or inaction, The most real 
thing about a man is his thoughts. We care not 
what he wears, whether he is tall or short, rich or 
poor, but we do desire to know what he thinks, 
that is, provided that he thinks at all! The ex- 
pressed thoughts of great men are immortal. The 
names of such men are remembered on account of 
the intellectual treasures with which their fruitful 
minds have enriched the world. When I speak 
of thought, I include feeling. Though for psycho- 
logical discussions it is convenient to speak of 
thought, feeling, and will (chi, 76, 7) as separate 
powers, there are times when the division of that 
which in reality is undivided is apt to lead to mis- 
apprehension. ‘These three powers work so habi- 
tually together, are so inseparably connected, that 
in discussions like the present it is preferable to think 
of them together. Whatever difference of nature 
and function metaphysicians may see in what is 
called will, itis certain that for all practical pur- 
poses there is a clear gain in treating of thought 
and feeling as one complex power. In the minds of 
civilized human beings, at any rate; there is no 
definite vivid thought without corresponding feel- 
ing. Feeling and thought give rise to each other, 
become cause and effect in turn. Granted that 
our thoughts are the most important part of us, it 
becomes an interesting question: what is the best. 
mode of expressing them ? 

This lecture is designed to be suggestive rather 
than exhaustive. 1 can do no more than in- 
dicate in a general way what are the advantages 
possessed by the several methods habitually re- 
sorted to by the most civilised races of human 
beings for expressing thought. For the sake of 
clearness I will consider the subject under two 


heads, viz. 1. Vocal modes; 11. Non-vocal 
modes (Jap. BRE ? Fi RH Vusei, muses 


no Hoho). Among the tormer, (1) Speech, (2) 
Music, will occupy our attention. Among the latter 
(1) Written language (2) Arts, like drawing, 
painting, and sculpture, (3) Gesture and actions of 
all kinds. For the sake of giving a certain 
amount of completeness to the method of present- 
ing the subject to you, I have in these headings 
stated more topics than we shall find time to 
discuss. to-day. I have adopted the plan of 
bringing before you to-day what I consider 
the more important parts of the subject, reserving 
the rest for a future occasion, being sufficiently san- 
guine to hope that the interest excited by to-day’s 
lecture, despite the numerous imperfections of my 
speech, will sustain you through the ordeal of 
listening to another discourse on the same subject. 

I, Among the Vocal modes of expressing thought, 
spoken language stands first. Into the question 
of the origin of language it is unnecessary to go. 


pe ee te 

* The lecture was jn Japanese. Some parts of it were unsuit- 
able for reproduction in English, What is published here is 
little more than an abstract of the original lecture, 
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The old theory that language was taught to pri- 
meval man by the Creator has long since been 
given up as full of absurdities, and that principle 
or law which has explained so much else, Evolu- 
tion, has come to the rescue. ‘The elements of 
speech are to be found in the noises made by birds 
and animals. ‘These noises indicate certain states 
of feeling. ‘Ihe crow, for instance, has his note 
of joy, his note of sorrow, and his note of danger. 
Some birds seem to have many more notes than 
others. It is generally considered that human 
speech commenced with interjections and that 
nouns came next in order. ‘The position that 
nouns occupy in speech is well illustrated by the 
experience of all who have ever been placed in the 
position of being required to express their wants 
in a hitherto unknown tongue or Le content to leave 
them unsupplied. [have once or twice found my- 
self in this situation, both in Europe and Asia, and 


my experience was that all that was absolutely - 


essential for the supply of daily wants was the 
knowledge of the names of things. If you can 
say, rice, station, hotel, bed, water, and the like, 
you can geton, ‘Thus it was, say some philolo- 
gists, that speech began in the eatliest days. 
People’s wants were few and hence their language 
was very simple. Some of the very early names 
for things are extremely crude, being the em- 
bodiments or expression of the most undeveloped 
thought. But in all civilised countries necessity, 
practice, and the desire to please have contributed 
to the continual improvement of spoken language 
untilas an organ for expressing thought itis unsur- 
passed. Language spoken, unlike language writ- 
ten, is rendered both expressive and impressive 
by means of various tones of voice, by gestures, 
by the general animation and play of the features, 
by the fire of the eye, the cuil of the lip, and the 
like. The connection between vivid thought and 
the moving of certain muscles is very close. As 
quick as lightning do thoughts darken or lighten 
the countenance, raise the hand, or knit the brow. 
All feeling gives rise to motion; and all intense 
feeling comes from intense thought. The deepest 
natures must be capable of most feeling. Such 
natures are moved by thoughts in a manner of 
which the shallow-minded have no conception. 
“Why do you rage so”? said the pond to the 
ocean, “ The wind is not so very violent—nay 
it is already fallen. Look at me. I rose into foam- 
ing waves, and am already smooth again.” ‘There 
are men whom great thoughts never move. Lan- 
guage from the lips of such as these makes but a 
poor inipression, ‘To every conclusion there must 
be a premiss. If we conclude that spoken 
language is the best mode of expressing thought, 
we must premise that a man has thought to ex- 
press. Though it may seem very impolite to say 
so, I have during a long residence in this country 
listened to some very miserable speeches. I need 
hardly say that they were not from the lips of 
lawyers! It strikes me that some of you may 
have had similar experience, that you may be 
thinking even now of some of the weary hours 
you have spent in listening to the lengthy dis- 
courses of some would-be-orators, and that you 
are saying to yourself, ‘to my mind a book is a far 
better medium for expressing thonght than 
aspeech.” This is all very natural: simply be- 
cause so many of the modern speakers lack the 
essential qualifications of orator y—clear and vivid 
- thoughts and a thorough command of impressive 
and forcible language. There is no denying that 
otatory-has been neglected in this country. Your 


~ speech, when your colloquial will rise to the rank of 
that of Western nations, when your great statesmen 
will find that one of the essential conditions of 
popular support will be the ability to deliver 
eloquent political speeches. Such speeches will 
- work wonders in the way of enlightening and in- 
‘teresting the masses. As a medium of expressing 
thought on political subjects they will supersede the 
newspapers. The present low esteem in which ora- 
tory is held in this country is simply owing to the 
fact that few know what real oratory is. One of two 
things is constantlyoccurring: either the thinker 
is no speaker, or the speaker is no thinker. When 
thinking power and oratorical power are combined 
as they were in the orations of Demosthenes and 
Cicero or in the speeches of Pitt and Burke, 
there can be no more delightful occupation 
than to listen. With the opening of Patliament 
athand, with party-government looming in the 
distance, with popular representation and all its 
concomitants already inaugurated, surely the de- 
mand for Japanese Brights and Gladstones is 
mgent. [twill not be long before the power of 
oratory is discovered, before it wil be apparent to 
all keen observers that, whether in the region of 
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politics or law, of science or literature, the men 
who can express their thoughts in public in well- 
chosen language and in a pleasing manner 
possess a decided advantage over those who do not 
possess this power—that such men will lead while 
others follow. ‘Yurning from public to private life, 
we might dilate almost endlessly on the power and 
charm of spoken language as a medium of express- 
ing thought. ‘The happy hours spent around the 
hearth, with us, and the Aibachs with you, to what 
do they owe their brightness if not to the spark- 
ling wit and lightsome talk of our best friends and 
near relatives?. Whatarevealer of character is the 
spoken language of our everyday life, with look, 
gesture, and tone. of voice all to help in the inter- 
pretation, I have purposely devoted the most of 
the time allotted to me to the consideration of 
spoken language as an instrument for conveying 
thought, but the subject would be incomplete, 
were I to omit the other vocal method of ex- 
pressing thought, namely music. 

Il. Afusic. It will be seen at once that the 
function of music as a vehicle of thought, when 
compared to speech, is necessarily very confined. 
Its office is to express’thoughts that are too 
subtle and undefined to be stated in words but 
yet whose existence in cultured minds is un- 
deniable. As I said at the commencement of 
my lecture, I am using the word thought as in- 
cluding whatever we are conscious of. Thought 
and feeling are closely connected with each other, 
both forming parts of what we call consciousness. 
Now we must all be aware that there are times 
when nothing but music can express exactly what is 
felt, when the very indefiniteness of this organ of ex- 
pression qualifies it for this office. I can only indi- 
cate in a general way the function that music per- 
forms as a medium of expressing thought. Iam not 
quite sure of making you understand what I mean, 
but I will do my best. Instrumental music was 
of course evolved from vocal music. Vocal music 
commenced with simple variations of voice, which, 
again, were caused by variations of feeling. In 
order to make the subject clear to you I will firstcon- 
fine my remarks to vocal music. — In tracing opera- 
tions of this kind itis always desirable to begin by 
fixing the attention on the simplest form of the pro- 
cess under examination. If we can perceive in a 
general way how vocal music expresses what is 
passing through the mind, whether we call it thought 
or feeling it matters little, we shall be prepared to 
discover that feeling expressed Ly instrumental 
music is the same thing extended to greater com- 
plexity. Now there are four characteristics of 
sound which bear a part in, expressing states of 
mind. ‘here is (1) Loudness. (2) Quality or Tim- 
bre (that which distinguishes the sounds of two dif- 
ferent instruments from each other when the note 
touched is the same and the loudness the same). (3) 
Pitch. (4) Intervals. (1) Loudness. Other things 
being equal, the loudness of the voice depends 
upon the intensity of feeling. Commencing with 
the silence of apathy, utterances grow louder as 
sensations, pleasurable or painful, grow stronger. 
That vocal music originated from states of feeling 
there is no doubt. (2) Quality. When we speak 
of .the quality or timbre of a voice we refer to 
the kind of loudness that characterises the voice 
under different mental states. ‘he tones are more 
sonorous under certain states of excitement, ‘There 
are ringing voices and piercing voices. The sounds 
that we designate ringing or piercing demand 
different muscular efforts for their production, and 
are in the main expressive of different degrees or 

: of feeling. In your own music what we may 
% Aixivertng voice was doubtless originally the 
result of intense feeling. (3) Pétch. High, low, 
or middle notes depend entirely on the state of the 
mind. Calmness makes use of the middle notes, 
but excited feeling rises to the lrigher or descends to 
thelower. Pain chooses very high or very low notes, 
and the same may be said of anger. Disappro- 
bation, remorse, extreme grief, descend to the groan. 
(4) Intervals. Little need be said on this subject. 
We must all have noticed how monotonous is the 
voice of anyone relating or repeating something. in 
which he has no interest. ‘The voice goes up and 
down gradually. But when great excitement Is pre- 
sent, the voice makes great leaps, resorting to the 
use of fifths or octaves or even wider intervals. 
Listen to ‘the guests at an hotel in the adjoining 
room and you will see how the rapidity with which 
sounds follow each other and the width of the inter- 
val that separates sounds are regulated by the topics 
discussed and the mental states of the speakers in 
reference to such topics. Now all these variations 
of voice have been a mode of expressing thought 
that from early childhood we have employed.almost 
unconsciously. Certain feelings have produced 
certain sounds, and from force of habit the feeling 
and the sound are so connected that they suggest 
each other, the feeling making us wish to hear the 
sound and the sound awakening the feeling. All 
this is intensified in vocal music to a large extent, 
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and to a still greater extent in instrumental 
music. Song is the natural language of the emo- 
tions exaggerated. There are certain musical 
pieces that were originally the product of certain 
states of mind, and which consequently are not so 
well suited to other states. National anthems 
aptly express patriotic feeling ; our * Dead March 
in Saul” the grief of the bereaved, and so on. 
In acomplicated piece.of music the greatest variety 
of feeling is expressed. Since tones, cadence, and 
intervals all depend on emotions, to bea first class 
musical composer it is necessary that aman should 
possess extremely acute sensibilities. Mozart, 
Beethoven, and Mendelssolin were all men of highly 
impressible temperaments. ‘The fact that the pro- 
duction of the finest music demandsa very high state 
of development of the emotional nature explains 
how it was that ancient musical instruments and 
compositions were so extremely crude compared 
with those to which we are accustomed to listen. 
The instruments of the ancients, Japan and China 
included, were all of limited compass, and their 
musical compositions comparatively monotonous. 
‘The development of the emotional faculties has 
resulted in increased complexity, subtlety, and 
elaborateness of expression in music. And 
what is most worthy of notice about this is, 
that all the finer pieces not only express the 
complex emotions of the composer but have the 
power of producing similar emotions in the hearts 
of listeners; they arouse dormant sentiments of 
whose existence we had not conceived the pee: 
bility. As Richter says: “ They tell us of things 
we have not seen and shall not see.” It may 
probably seem to you that there is great indefinite- 
ness about the expression of thought by means of 
music, and that the efficiency of such a method 
must depend largely on the musical tastes of in- 
dividuals. Thatistrue. But, granted that among 
the thoughts and sentiments that pass through 
our minds there are a large number which are too 
subtle to be expressed in words, that elude even 
the poet’s grasp, and yet which we would fain 
have expressed by some means or other, is not 
music to be welcomed as the performer of a func- 
tion that the ordinary thought-revealing agencies 
have failed to perform? As regards the limits 
placed on the usefulness of this method by want of 
culture, that is a characteristic which it has in com- 
mon with all that is highest and best in the world, 
This obstacle it is in your power to surmount, 
Most of you are young, and hence by placing 
yourselves under proper training may do a 
yood deal towards cultivating a taste for good 
music. The love of it will unconsciously grow 
with you, and you will find that as a means of 
developing a side of your nature which is too often 
neglected, and as a vehicle for expressing the 
more subtle of your sentiments and emotions, it is 
unequalled. 
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Illustrated Horse Breaking, by Captain M. Ho- 
race Hayes. London: W. ‘THackgR & Co., 
Newgate-street. 


Next to “ Veterinary Hints for Horse-owners,” 
this is doubtless the most valuable work that has 
yet been issued from the pen of Captain Hayes. 
The general principles underlying the methods of 
the author in the o:dinary work of breaking 
horses remind us of the system introduced into 
England some thirty years ago by Mr. Rarey, 
an Anterican, who practised his art upon some 
of the worst specimens of equine ferocity of the 
time, notably Cruiser, a savage that no one 
could handle. Rarey’s system was based upon 
humane but firm treatment, and that adopt- 
ed by Captain Hayes is, iw this respect, precisely 
similar, and to this doubtless his great success as 
a trainer is largely due. A young horse is gene- 
rally of a generous and courageous disposition, 
and it needs but litde-firmness and still less cver- 
cion in giving the animal its earliest lessons to 
confirm habits of obedience later in life. “This is 
much better understood now than it was thirty 
years ago, when a good deal of thong entered 
into the horse-breaker’s methods, and the dis- 
semination of such works as the one before us 
will still further tend to the practice of lnimane 
and rational treatment in the schooling of young 
horses, with the result that tyranny and cruelly 
will be abolished and better manners inculcated, 
for there can be no question that in ninety-nine 
cases out of every hundred the restive and vicious 
animal is the outcome of improper treatment, if 
not of absolute ill-usage. One of the most re- 
matkable results of Captain Hayes’ system is 
its economy, two or three short lessons a day 
for a few days only being all that is necessary be- 
fore a colt is taken into regular service, whereas 
we can recall many instances of young horses 
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being in the hands of the breaker two or three 
months before they were pulto work. ‘That the au- 
thor’s system gives permanent results has been 
fully established, and that he has met his Cruiser 
and conquered there can be no question. A letter 
appeared in the Calcutta Euglishman two or three 
years ago, in which the writer, the manager of the 
Calentta Tramways Company, bore testimony to 
the efficacy of a short interview between Captain 
Hayes and the worst subject in the company’s 
stables. The writer says:—‘In the interests of 
humanity and in justice to Captain Hayes, who 
has so successfully introduced his system of tam- 
ing vicious horses in Calcutta, [hope you will give 
publicity to the following case of the complete cure 
of a terribly vicious horse belonging to this com- 
pany. The horse in question is a roan Kabulee 
which has been in our possession and worked well 
in a car for two years, but was so savage that no 
European could approach him either in or out af 
his stall. Any attempt to go near him was always 
met by viyorous striking with his fore feet, and 
biting, generally followed by a rush at the person 
nearest to him, and an endeavour to get his fore 
legs over the man’s head. He was always dan- 
gerous, on one occasion having savaged off a 
syce’s hand, and at another time he took off a 
man’s finger at one vicious snap. On Tuesday 
afternoon last I took him to Captain Hayes, 
who, in about an hour, completely cured 
him, and this without punishment or cruelty 
of any kind. Two simple, but ingenious con- 
trivances were used, which without hurting him in 
any way, prevented him from doing any mis- 
chief to those approaching him, and after a few 
minutes’ handling by Captain Hayes, he was 
pronounced cured, and I was agreeably surprised 
to find that, on the removal of his gear, he was not 
only quiet but safe. I must confess to some scep- 
ticism at first, as to the performance of the cure, 
but both yesterday and to-day he is perfectly quiet 
and tame, and will not only allow Ewopeans to 
approach and handle him, but will follow them 
about the yard when loose. Captain Hayes has 
clearly demonstrated that jibbers, kickers, buck- 
jumpers, and extremely nervous horses, can all be 
cured without even being touched by the whip.” 


Captain Hayes’ methods are all simple and easy 
to put into practice, and his description of them is 
given in the plainest possiblelanguage. “The book 
also contains 52 well-executed illustrations of the 
text, by the aid of which those who desire to make 
a practical test of the instructions laid down can 
do so without the possibility of making a mistake. 
Many persons attribute the remarkable power dis- 
played by certain horse-breakers to some secret, 
but there is nothing in the author’s system which 
has any affinity to that of the ‘ Whisperer,”— 
whatever that was, for Sullivan carried his secret 
to the grave if ever he had one, though it occurs to 
us, as he always insisted on being left entirely 
alone with the animals he tamed, that he carried 
about him something in the nature of Pratt’s 
twitch and a strap or two. .Captain Hayes often 
differs with the standard authorities on material 
points, but when he does so he always gives good 
reasons for the position he takes. Thus, on the 
question of lunging, he says:— Although luug- 
ing usually forms a considerable portion of the 
work given to young horses during their period of 
breaking, I mention it here solely with the ob- 
ject of advising its discontinuance altogether. 
Making a horse circle with his weight on his 
forehand, while his hind quarters are ‘thrown 
out,’ not alone teaches him an awkward 
style of moving, but is also a fertile cause of 
sprain to the tendons and ligaments of the fore 
limb, Again, as it is much more easy for the vast 
majority of men to keep turning round in one 
direction—in one opposite to that in which the 
hands of a clock revolve for right-handed people 
—it follows that the generality of men when they 
lunge a colt or filly will circle the young one more 
to the left than to the right. * * * The in- 
jutious effects of such a practice are self-evident. 1 
shall describe, further on, a method of circling a 
horse—the breaker being on foot—by which the 
animal is made to move in a thoroughly ‘balanced’ 
manner, and by which his mouth can be formed 
atthesametime.” Onall such questions, Captain 
Hayes is entitled to be heard with respect, for 
to his life-long observation and use of the horse, 
and his experience in the hunting field and as a 
rider both on the flat and between the flags, he 
has added the study of anatomy which attended 
his passing through the Veterinary College—a 
knowledge of which enables the horseman to make 
the best use of the noble animal and at the same 
time to preserve the horge’s powers to the utmost, 

Though we are tempted to make further extracts 
from this excellent book, we refrain, and recom- 
mend those interested to procure the work, which 
will be found particularly useful in Japan and 
China in view of the fact that no one ever obtains 


a native animal in either country with mouth or 
manners, As to the book itself, it is beautifully 
printed on very fine paper, and suitably bound, 
and can be obtained of Messrs. Kelly and Walsh. 


after nearly there weeks’ adjournment, to admit of 
Sir Charles Russell preparing his speech in Mr. 
Parnell’s defence. 
speaking, and pethaps will continue for other 
three or four days, and there can be no question 
that the speech is a great effort of arrangement 
and of oratory. 
opened by commenting on the strange character 
of the enquiry; Zhe Times, he said, is doing what 
Burke declared to be impossible, viz., indicting a 
whole nation. 
the questions : 
cusers, and what the accusation? In answering 
the second, he “went for” Zhe Zimes in fine style 
—you have to go to the columns of The Times 
itself to get the best report of the speech—raking 
up some of its old remarks fifty or more years ago 
about O’Connell, the Ivish priests, the famine 
emigration, &c., &c., and Cobden’s famous assault 
on that journal. 
sketch of the 
tenantin Ireland and the treatment of the latter 
country by England, quoting copiously from 
Lecky’s history and from many other authors. 
This was followed by an examination of crime in 
Ireland, to 
nature similar to 
always 
attributed to the Land League—which is the 
gravamen of the accusation—and finally he began 
to tell the history of the recent land and political 
agitation associated with the name of Mr. Parnell, 
He was still on this point when, at his request, the 
Court rose on Thursday for the rest of the week. 
In the three days he spoke about 40 clearly print- 
ed colunins of The Times. 

More important and more interesting even than 
Sir Charles Russell’s great speech is the news of 
Stanley which has been received in the shape of a 
long letter from himself recording his journey 
across Africa from the Congo to join Emin Pasha 
at Wadelai, 160 days being through a gloomy 
forest through which they could not see the sky. 
In despair of giving your readers any adequate ac- 
count of this record of the most remarkable African 
journey ever made by a white man, I send you 
the letter for publication if you think fit, and 
append a very clear leader from The Times, which 
will be more instructive to those of your readers 
who are not versed in African geography than the 
letter itself, 
of the week, and will probably continue to be the 
excitement for weeks to come. 

In spite of the enormous pressure on its space 
The Times has published a second letter on the 
new Japanese Constitution from the pen of its 
Tokyo correspondent. 
festivities accompanying the promulgation. 1 
cannot perceive that this unique event attracts 
much notice in this country at present. 
public mind is fully occupied with events at home; 
this is the busiest season of the whole year in the 
papers, and newspaper writers are not familiar 
enough with the subject to venture on their usual 
disquisitions. 
Japan—of which there is abundance in the press 
of this country—but really I believe from preoccn- 
pation and the lack of time and opportunity to 
enter upon the subject. 

The Pall Mall Gasette hhas just been heavily hit 
in a couple of libel actions. 
certain Mr. Irwin, possessed of certain inde- 
pendent means, married a barmaid, and not long 
afterwards became afflicted with mental weakness 
with which he had previously been attacked. He 
attempted his life, and Mrs. Irwin, had him put in 
a lunatic asylum, apparently in a perfectly proper 
and regular way. But during her husband’s in- 
carceration she went wrong with the solicitor 
whom her husband employed. On 
covery, he obtained a divorce from his wife, | son’s Starvation Camp,"’ where the boat and 70 loads of goods 
but withdrew charges of conspiracy to put him | Wer ucaple te proceed further. 
in a lunatic asylum and to steal his money, |them to a native settlement called Ibwiri, outside the zone 
which were made against her and the co-respond- 
ent, the solicitor Tavard, 
pa 
the Pall Mall published this paragraph, on which Camp, together with any convalescents who could travel and 
both Mrs. Irwin and Mr, Layard brought an | such stores is could be transported. 
action for libel :— 


“« We heartily congulatulate Mrs. Georgina Weldon upon the | while at the fort Stanley himself was attacked with ’ 
brilliant success which yesterday attended her unremitting efforts an abcess on the arm, and was disabled for a month, owing his 
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on behalf of the unfortunate man Inwin. The story which Mrs. 
Weldon’s indomitable energy and uncompromising courage 
unearthed some months since was told yesterday in the Divorce 
Court, and it contains within its compass all the materials for a 
sensation novel. Irwin was the elderly husband of a woman 
who seems to have possessed considerable charms, and the owner 
of some worldly goods, with the use of which he loyally did his 
wife endow. But Mrs. Irwin, tiring of her husband and coveting 
his possessions, entered into an intrigue with his solicitor, Mr. 
Layard, and then set about getting rid of Mr. Irwin and securing 
possession of his property. “The unfortunate man was drugged, 
and when ina more or less dazed condition was packed ofttoa 
lunatic asylum. ‘he wife then entered into the enjoyment of the 
whole of his worldly goods. ‘The sequel of the story is quite a 
romance. The police, as usual, refused to doanything. Mr. 
Weldon took the case in hand, rescued the injured husband, 
ran to earth the guilty wife, burst open by crowbars and sledge- 
hammers her place of retreat, unearthed the man who sold the 
drug, maintained the husband until his case could be heard, and 
finally, yesterday, had the rare satisfaction of compelling the 
Court to admit that the case had been proved up to the hilt. 
Decree nisi was pronounced, and the solicitor Layard was ordered 
to pay £750 damages into Court, as wellasthe costs of the ac- 
tion. The matter most not end here. The Public Prosecutor and 
the Incorporated Law Society have duties to perform tn relation to 
Mr, Layard which they had better set about discharging atonce.” 


“The matter must not end here,” says Mr. 
Stead, in his well-known sledge-hammer style. 
It did not end there, for after a summing-up by 
Mr. Justice Field, who “commented strongly on 
the style of the libel as sensational journalism,” 
the jury gave Mrs. Irwin £1,000 damages, and 
Mr. Layard’s case was compromised by the pay- 
ment of £500 damages. On this the St. Fames’s 
wittily comments :— 


‘* As in 1885 "’—only better. Then, it was three months; now, 
it is £1,500 and costs. The appeal to the pocket is likely to be 
the more efficacious. After ay the old kumdrum journalism 
seems to be more profitable as well as more lucrative than the 
“new ’’ system. 


*°As in 1885 is Mr. Stead’s watchword for the 
hye elections, a constituency which returns to the 
figures of the 1885 election having done its duty. 


LETTER FROM LONDON. 
——_@—_____ 
(From our SpeciaL CoRRESPONDENT.) 


London, April 5th. 
The Parnell Commission reopened on Tuesday, 


He has now been three days 
It is full of eloquent passages. It 


Then he answered successively 
Who are the accused, who the ac- 


‘Then he entered on an historical 
relations between landlord and 


The following is The Times article on Stanley’s 
marvellous journey to which I have alluded. [ 
venture to commend it to your readers. In the 
years to come men will talk of this great feat, and 
it would have been a great pleasure to me to have 
written a long letter about it alone, if I felt I could 
do the work with a tithe of the lucidity and know- 
ledge we have here :— 


The graphic and deeply interesting letter from Mr. Stanley 
which we print this morning will be eagerly read throughout the 
civilized world. It gives a full account of the intrepid traveller's: 
adventures and trials during more than thirteen months, from 
the time when, at the end of June, 1887, he parted with Major 
Barttelot at Yambuya, on the Aruwimi, down to the time when 
having twice reach+d the shores of the Albert Nyanza Lake and 
carried succour to Emin Pasha, he had picked up the remnant 
of Major Barttelot’s force towards the end of August last at 
Bonalya, on the Aruwimi, several days’ march from the camp at 
Yambuya. ‘The fact of his return to Bonalya and his junction at 
the latter place with what was left of the rear column has been 
known in Europe since the end of last year; but it is only from 
his own letter now received that we obtain authentic details of 
hisadventures. The annals of African travel contain few records 
more graphic and thrilling, and perhaps none more modestly 
told. When Stanley set forth from Yambuya, in June, 1887, he 
entered upon an unexplored region, know only to be almost im- 
passable and to be thickly populated with suspicious and hostile 
tribes. The obstacles he encountered were even aprenter than he 
anticipated. ‘Lhe jungle was dense, gloomy, and impenetrable, 
The native tribes opposed his advance at almost every point. 
For days and weeks together he {was compelled to traversea 
region which had been turned by Arab traders and their ruthless 
raids into a horrible wilderuess, unpeopled and entirely bereft of 
food. He entered it with 273 followers, the remnant of the 359 
who had set forth with him from) Yambuya, and he quitted it 
with no more than 174, every one of whom was reduced toa 
skeleton—the rest either had deserted or were dead. On emerg- 
ing from this veritable Inferno a halt was made in a land of 
plenty to enable his followers to recover their strength, and then 
the intrepid traveller pushed on, finally quitting the “ deadly 
gloomy forest ’°on December1; and, still fighting his way 
through hostile tribes, he sighted the Albert Nyanza on Decem- 
ber 13 and reached it on tha following day. Even then, how- 
everchis troubles were not over. No news of Emin could be 
obtained, and the tribes on the borders of the lake were suspicions 
and declined to give him any assistance. His only boat had been 
left behind together with large quantities of stores, ‘here was 
nothing for it but to return to Ibwiri, the place where the 
travellers had first found rest and plenty after emerging from the 
wilderness, to send for the boat and carry it to the Nyanza inthe 
hope that by that time Emin would have heard of his advance 
and would come to meet him. 

The original and fruitless advance to the Nyanza marks the 
first and most difficult stage of this eventful and disastrous 
journey. Stanley had reckoned upon all sorts of difficulties and 
obstacles, but there was one impediment upon which be had not 
calculated. By taking the Congo route and endeavouring to 
reach the Nyanza by following the course of the Aruwimi, he had 
hoped to get clear of the region of Arab influence. In this he 
was fatally mistaken. In two months after leaving Yambuya he 
came upon a station belonging to one Ugarrowwa, formerly a 
tent boy employed by Captain Speke. From this time 
his misfortunes came thick and fast; Ugarrowwa’s people 
began to tempt his followers to desert, and in three days 
he lost twenty men. He made, however such terms with 
Ugarrowwa as he could, and left with him some of his 
sick. Proceeding on his journey, he entered on the still more 
inhospitable territory of one Kilinga-Longa, a Zanzibari slave of 
Abed bin Salim, an Arab trader notorious for his cruelty. Here 
again his men began to desert and to sell their arms and the 

oods they carried to the Arabs, while the region over which 
Kilinga-Longa's influence extended is designated by Stanley as 
the ‘‘ horrible wilderness,’’ in which all native villages had been 
destroyed and no food was to be found. Nevertheless, so weak 
had many of his men become through privation and sickness that 
9 it was found necessary to establish in the midst of this region a 
Irwin’s re- | station called on his map, which we reproduce elsewhere, ‘‘ Nel- 


show that agrarian crime of a 
that of recent years had 


existed and could not therefore be 


This event has been the excitement 


This deals mainly with the 


The 


It is not from lack of good-will to 


The facts are that a 


were left under the charge of Dr. Parke and Captain Nelson, who 
Twelve days’ march brought 


of Kilinga-Longa’s devastating influence, and here they at last 
found food, shelter, and comfort. It was to this point that Stan- 
who was forced to | ley returned after his fruitless Soiroey te Nyanza, sf fort ve 
i" f a it | built, called Fort Bodo on the map, and Lieutenant Stairs, wit! 
750 VAnnges: The day olla "Ss the suit 100 men, was sent to bring uv the boat from Nelson's Starvation 


Out of 38 men left sick at 
thé camp only 11 were able to reach the fort, but fortunately, Dr. 
Parke and Captain Nelson were able tocome with hen : for 
stritis an 
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recovery to the skiltul treatment and nursing of Dr. Parke. On 
April 2, 1888, a second start was made for the Nyanza, Mr. Jeph- 
son and Dr. Parke this time accompanying the expedition, and 
Captain Nelson being left in command of Fort Bodo at Lbwiri. 
On this occasion the principal chief, Mozamboni, who had formely 
opposed the progress of the expedition, proved friendly, and his 
example was followed by the other tribes along the route, Before 
the end of the month a letter from Emin was delivered to Stanley 
by Mozamboni, and on April ag Stanley, having once more 
reached the shores of Lake Nyanza, had at last the happiness to 
sec a steamer approaching with Emin Pasha himself and Signor 
Casati on board. Mr. Jevhson had previously been sent ahead 
with the boat transported from the Aruwimi and had found Emin 
Pasha at one of his stations higher up the lake. Thus the object 
of this heroic expedition was at last successfully accomplished, 
Emin Pasha was found and relieved. But it was not possible 
make arrangements at once for the withdrawal of Emin and his 
followers. itis not clear from Stanley’s account that Emin was 
willing to go, and, for reasons which will be intelligible enough 
to those who appreciate the real situation in Central Africa, 
Stanley is reticent as to his views and intentions. The two re- 
mained together till May 25, when Stanley set forth once more 
to the westward to meet and bring up the rear column supposed 
to be advancing under Major Barttelot, leaving Mr. Jephson with 
Emin, and taking with hima reinforcement of overa hundred 
porters supplied by Emin. Fourteen days later Fort Bodo was 
again reached, and Lieutenant Stairs was found to have returned 
with only 16 of the men left at Ugarrowwa's. After a halt of 
two days Stanley again set forth, unaccompanied by any Euro- 
peans, and, taking with him sufficient food to support his 
arty through the wilderness, he reached Kilinga-Longa’s on 
Jane 24 and Ugarrowwa’s on July 19. Ugarrowwa had left 
and his station was deserted. Stanley with his party followed 
with all despatch down the river, overtook Ugarrowwa with 
an immense flotillaon August 10, andon August 17 reached 
Bonalya, only to find Mr. Bonny with 71 men, destitute and 
almost starving, the sole survivors of the 257 who had been left 
under the command of Major Barttelot at Yambuya. The sad 
story of the wreck of Major Barttelot’s column and the murder of 
the Major himself has long been known in Europe. But it came 
asaterrible shock to Stanley. He himself throughout all his 
trials, perils, and vicissitudes had lost only 199 men out of the 
389 who originally set forth with him. Of the 357 left at Yam- 
buya only 71 were left, and of these ten were dying. The 
rumours of his own death brought back by deserters had been 
credited at Yambuya, hisinstructions had been cancelled, and 
all his personal effects had been sent back down the Congo as 
“*superfluities.” When his letter left he was again preparing to 
cross Africa once more with the scanty outht which was left him. 
All the men were to accompany him, and all the stores they 
could carry. His rendezvous with Emin was on the Lake 
Nyanza, which he hoped to reach by a more direct route, avoid- 
ing the ‘‘horrible wilderness.” In the meantime Emin was to 
go to Fort Bodo, and Stanley had left instructions with the 
Officers to destroy the fort and accompany Emin with the gar- 
rison to the Nyanza, : 

At this point the narrative breaks off. What became of 
Stanley after he left Bonalya ix still left to conjecture, though 
long before this time, if all went well, he must again be in the 
company of Emin Pasha, and the momentous question of the 
return or stay of the latter must have been decided. Stanley 
gives, in conclusion, a dramatic report of some of his conversa- 
tions with Emin onthe point, but he leaves the issue in 
uncertainty. Even if Emin had made up his mind as to what he 
would ultimately do when Stanley first left him it would be 
politic on his part to keep his own counsel andon Stanley’s to 
respect his reserve. According to European ideas Central Africa 
is mysterious and impenetrable. Mysterious it certainly is, but 
to the Arab traders it is by no means so impenetrable as it is 
sometimes thought to be. Intelligence spreads among them in 
all directions with far greater rapidity than it reaches the outside 
world. Stanley’s letters and papers have passed through many 
unscrupulous and prying hands on their way from Bonalya to 
Europe. Had they revealed Emin Pasha’s intentions it is 

retty certain that long before this time those intentions would 

ave been know to the Kippoo Yibs, the Ugarrowwas, the Kilin- 
ga-Iongas, and many others of the same stamp, and it is safe 
at least to say that the information thus disseminated would not 
have assisted Mr. Stanley and Emin Pasha to carry out their 
plans, whatever their plans may be. We must be content to 
wait with patience, and with such contidence as we can com- 
mand, for further direct news of the two heroic men whose per- 
severance, fortitude, and resource are the admiration of the 
whofe world. We now know, at least, that up to the end of last 
summer Stanley was safe and sound, confident and hopeful; 
that, in spite of perils and obstacles almost unexampled even in 
the records of African travel, he had accomplished his Reroic 
undertaking: thata few months before he had left Emin and 
his companions as well, as confident, and as hopeful as himself, 
and that neither entertained a doubt that, if both were spared, 
they would again meet in circumstances that would enable them 
to determine for themselves what their future course should be. 
Nevertheless, the story which Stanley has told so powerfully, and 
withal so modestly as regards his’ own personal exploits and 
adventures, is one which cannot but impress every reader witha 
sense of the dangers which still envelop him. Even now the stor 
is but half told, and the whole civilized world will wait wit 
keen but not unhopeful anxiety for tidings that Stanley is safe 
and returning with Emin Pasha to the welcome that awaits 
them both in Europe. 


THE BIRTHDAY OF A CONSTITU- 
TION. 

> 

The following letter from the Tékyd Correspon- 

dent of Zhe Times was published in that journal 

on the 3rd ultimo :— 


Tokio, February 16th. 


For every reader of The Times who has scen 
Japan, there must be hundreds who have not; and 
even of the lucky minority none but those pre- 
sent on the 11th instant can have experienced 
public Japanese rejoicings on any scale at all com- 
parable with that which was then called forth in 
this capital, in honour of the Birthday of the Con- 
stitution. At first the weather threatened ruin to 
every preparation and hope. A snowfall had set 
in during the night—a most unwelcome reminder 
that we are not yet out of winter’s grasp; and 
though crowds of cloaked and hooded sight-scers, 
shivering under their great paper umbrellas, but 
not to be denied, were abroad from an eatly hour, 
these had for greeting gloomy skies and still 
falling snow above them, raw air and piercing 
blasts about them, and beneath their rain-clogs 
avery quagmire of sloppy, slippery mud, while 
the murmur of dripping waters from every eave 
and gutter kept up ceaseless, dismal accom- 
paniment to the sounds and sights of festival. An 
hour or so before noon, however—at the very time 


when the Emperor was proclaiming in his palace 
the boon of political liberty—there was a great 
and happy change. Snow, gloom, and cloud pas- 
sed vapidly away, and the still rising sun burst 
gladly forth with, as it were, a shout of joy and 
congratulation to the land that bears his name. 
Then, no longer restrained by the elements, the 
big city’s holiday-loving masses gave themselves 
up to thorough enjoyment of the greatest festival 
yet known in the 
put the last touches on 
decoration by 
alley was to become clothed in roles of brightness 


and beauty such as Japanese artistic ingenuily 
alone can weave. : 
fares after niphtfall were, indeed, magnificent and 
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modern history of Japan, and 
the elaborate emblems and 
which at sundown every street and 


The scenes in the chief thorough- 


unique. ‘Triumphal arches, some in Western styles, 
others displaying the far finer form of the Japanese 
torii, with its colossal pillars and cross-beams— 
others again in the likeness of gigantic city or castle 
gates—were conspicuous among the decorations. 
In these, masses of rich greenery ; festoons, constel- 
lations, and garlands of coloured lanterns, not un- 
frequently mingled with the soft brilliance of electric 
lights: and drapings of flags—always the red sun 
on a white ground, which is the national banner 
of Japan—together with emblems and ideographic 
mottoes, wrought sometimes of flowers but more 
often of warm-tinted oranges, were combined with 
rare and wonderful taste and skill, and with such 
wealth and variety of design that no two of them 
were at all alike. ‘To them were added countless 
embellishments of other kinds. Here a mighty 
ship of lanterns, riding above the roof of a steam- 
ship office; there, also traced in lamps against 
the sky, the grand curves of the loved and 
lordly Fujisan; yonder, the ugly old Bridge 
of Japan, transformed by greenery and lan- 
terns into a suspension-bridge with light and 
graceful outlines; and everywhere, from the 
wealthiest business premises to the humblest 
dwellings in the poorest lanes, a starry host of 
lanterns, some of plain red, but by far the greater 
number bearing the national device, while the 
flag itself, singly or crossed in pairs, floated over 
every entrance. Of the love, reverence, and de- 
votion to the Throne which are so strongly felt by 
the people of Japan a striking proof was afforded 
by the whole character of the decorations. In 
place of the references which might have been 
naturally expected to the great event of the day, 
one sentiment alone—that of loyalty to the Em- 
peror and Empress—ran through every emblem 
and ideograph, on every arch, every building, 
and every festival car that was paraded through 
the city. 


Among other sights of the streets, pleasant in- 
deed and characteristically Japanese are those 
to be seen this evening in the shop-fronts, open, 
as always, to the air. [lere, with the stock-in- 
trade hidden away for the nonce, with rich 
screens for a background, with costly and beau- 
tiful art-objects, disinterred from the neat boxes 
and soft nests of brocade or silk which commonly 
secrete them, and tastefully disposed about, the 
shopkeepers and their families, clothed in pic- 
turesque holiday garb, sit chatting, smoking, eat- 
ing, and drinking, often with the added luxuries 
of musical or dancing. performances, to the enjoy- 
ment of which, on this day of universal jubilee, 
every passer-by who may care to loiter for the 
purpose is freely welcome. Pleasant also, and 
again peculiarly Japanese, is the behaviour of the 
crowd, ‘That there is much crushing is, in the 
nature of things, inevitable. But nowhere’ else, 
assuredly, than in Japan could be seen the perfect 
patience, politeness, gentleness, and good-humour 
that mack the vast throngs which press this even- 
ing through the streets of Tokio. Mingled with 
them and adding to the general enthusiasm are 
processions of many kinds. At one point we come 
upon a file of jinrikishas, each carrying its pair of 
bewitching little singing-gils, clad in’ butterfly 
tobes and seen under the becoming shadow of 
crimson parasols. There are mountebanks, merry- 
andrews, and mummers; drums and song and 
music everywhere; guilds of workmen in rai- 
ment quaint and picturesque; and strings of the 
old-time dasht, or festival cars, drawn by meek 
and serious bullocks, escorted by wild looking 
men in the garb of ancient days, and catry- 
ing mighty superstructures ablaze with splen- 
dour, in the midst of which musicians pipe and 
dancers show off their powers of pantomime. 
Mad excitement presently arises over the followers 
of one giant dashi. Inquisitive, we join the 
tush; and lo! a bevy of the famed geisha of the 
Shimbashi quarter, arrayed in festival dress, and 
chanting the plaintive refrain of the firemen’s 
song. Fair and winsome at all times, and pos- 
séssed of uncommon refinement and grace, these 
damsels well know and as well deserve the en- 
thusiastic admiration they excite to-night, as they 
tramp in procession after the lumbering dashi, 


bright pageantry 
to the morning's 
Censtitution, but briefly mentioned in my letter of 
the rath. ‘Ihe Imperial Palace, in which this cere- 
mony was held, stands in the heart of the ancient 
fortress 
in 1453, and occupied by the Tokugawa Shogun 
from the time of Iyeyasu, dominates and forms 
the kernel of the vast city, and, with its wide 


area of fully 1,000 acres. 


[May 25, 1889. 


attired no longer in silk, brocade, and crape, but 
wearing in 
striped calico, 
as in the days of Old Japan, their delicate nether 
limbs encased in blue-cloth pantaloons, 
sandals of straw half covering their dainty feet. 


place thereof the coarsest robes of 
their long black hair twisted on high 


and rough 


From the above unavoidably bare outline of the 
of the streets it ismecessary to pass 
ceremony of .promulyating the 


called the Castle of Tokio, which, founded 


moats and gigantic escarpments, spreads over an 
Successive fires had so 
devastated the old palace of the Shogun that by 
1873 not a roof remained under the shadow of 
the pines planted by TIyeyasu three centuries ago. 
From 1873, then, until quite lately the Emperor 
dwelt temporarily in the yaskikt of the Prince of 
Kishu, without the moats. Meanwhile, after a 
long controversy which left victory in the hands 
of the conservative advocates of a structure 
in Japanese style, the new Palace was built; 
and thither the Court removed only a_ few 
weeks ago. All that Japanese skill could devise 
to render this Imperial residence worthy of 
the country and of its illustrious occupant was 
called into requisition, and issued ina result the 
success of which cannot be denied. The rare 
beauties of form and detail in the finished buildings 
have a charm peculiarly their own. Purists may, 
and do, object that, in the stress of adapting old 
Japanese features Lo the requirements of this epoch, 
a compromise has been wrought out which does 
not fully satisfy the strictest canons—as, for ex- 
ample, in the introduction of light by transparent 
glass slides on two or more sides of the large and 
Jofty rooms, the said slides supporting wall-spaces 
much deeper than themselves, with heavily de- 
corated ceilings above. The general result, never- 
theless, is that, by sparing neither space nor 
height, an air of truly regal grandeur has been 
achieved; while the superlative art-laste and 
workmanship of feature and design, the chaste 
woods and matchless carpentry, the parquetted 
floors and sumptuously beautful ceilings, the rare 
examples of metal-work and glyptic art, together 
with the lacquer and latticing, embroidery and 
painting, are bound to command the warmest 
admiration. In the noble throne-room of this 
edifice, and in the surrounding corridors, was ga- 
thered by 10 o’clock on the morning of the 11th, 
each section in its appointed place, a great assem- 
blage, including well-nigh all the magnates and 
notables of and in the Empire, and presenting, 
in the varied uniforms of many nations and many 
degrees, a radiant and striking spectacle. At 
half-past ten, while the bands in the court-yard 
played the national anthem, the Emperor, clad in 
a military uniform blazing with orders, and fol- 
lowed by a brilliant retinue, entered and seated 
himself on the throne. Of the three sacred re- 
galia, the mircor, sword, and stone, the last two 
were cartied behind the Sovereign by Court dig- 
nilaries, who now took places on either side of the 
throne; the mirror, as Lexplained in a recent letter, 
has lain hidden for nearly 19 centuries in the 
Naiku temple at Isé. Then came the Empress, a 
right sweet, gracious, and Royal lady, wearing a 
gown of exquisite white silk brocade, and attended 
by the Princesses and her Court, all in foreign 
attire. Her Majesty, after making obeisance to 
the throne and courteous acknowledgments to the 
assembly, took a seat prepared for ber on the 
Sovereign’s right front. This done, the Emperor, 
rising and bowing thrice, spake to his hearers as 
follows, with a lolty air and dignified tones that 
well befitted the solemn occasion :— 


Whereas, we make it the joy and glory of our heart to behold 

the prosperity of our country, and the welfare of our subjects, 
we do hereby, in virtue of the supreme power we inherit from 
our In:perial ancestors, promulgate the present immutable funda- 
mental law, for the sake of our present subjects and their 
descendants. 
The Imperial founder of Our House and our other Imperial 
ancestors, by the help and support of the forefathers of our sub- 
jects, laid the foundation of our Empire upon a basis which is to 
last for ever, That this brilliant achievement embellishes the 
annals of our country, is due to the glorions virtues of our sacred 
Imperial ancestors, and to the loyalty and bravery of our sub- 
jects, their love of their country, and their public spirit. Con- 
sidering that our subiees are the descendants of the loyal and 
good subjects of our Imperial ancestors, we doubt not but that 
our subjects will be guided by our views, and will sympathize 
with all our endeavours, and that, harmoniously cdoperating 
together, they will share with us our hope of mraislng manifest 
the glory of our country, both at home and abroad, and of secur- 
ing for ever the stability of the work bequeathed to us by our 
Imperial ancestors. 


Count Kuroda, the Minister President of State, 
tow advanced with deep obeisances to the foot of 
the dais, and received at His Majesty’s hands the 
new Constitution and Laws, after which the Im- 
perial patly withdrew, amid the thunders of pro- 
longed salutes. 

Among other events of this memorable day, 


~ there was a review on a large scale in the after- 
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very slowly and gravely, they performed, with 
equal slowness and gravity, the pantomime of the 
Kume-no-mat, every movement in perfect accord 
and unerring sympathy with the weird music. It 
must be here explained of Japanese dances in 
general that they are purely pantomimic—thea- 
tricals, as it were, without any dialogue. His- 
torical scenes are acted by gestures, while the 
libretto of the accompaniment gives a clue to 
the successive incidents of the story. Thus, 
the Kume-no-mat, danced on this birtliday of the 
first Emperor, Jimmu Tenno, just as it has, doubt- 
less, been danced at the Japanese Court at any 
time for the past 2,000 years and more, is founded 
on a tragic event in one of that time-honoured 
Monarch’s campaigns. Unable to evercomea fierce 
chieftain named Yasotakeru, who, from his strong- 
hold in Yamato, checked their advance, the Imperial 
leaders resorted to stratagem, and employed as 
their decoy a fair and zealous damsel, Okumebe by 
name; whereafter, Yasotakeru and his centurions, 
having been lured by this nymph toa carouse, were 
slain in the midst of it by a band of the Emperor’s 
warriors. Even with this knowledge, however, 
only an expert could appreciate fully the incidents 
of the story, as now shadowed forth by the ges- 
tures of the mute and grim performers and by the 
accompanying chant. But no one could be at any 
loss to recognise the singular pantomimic art of 
the dancers, their extraordinarily subule training, 
their rare command of feature, the automatic pre- 
cision of their movements, and their marvellous 
deftness of limb and muscle. At one point the 
music suddenly stopped, and the four dancers, 
one at each corner of the stage, in dumb show, 
but always with unspeakable slowness and_so- 
lemnity, as though they sought to carry their 
audience into the realm of dreamland, acted the 
slaying of the love-stricken Yasotakeru and all his 
captains. This done, the grin figures sheathed 
their swords, renewed their rhythmic pantomine 
for a few moments, and then, one by one, left 
the stage, preserving (to the last their sombre air 
and gait. To the Kume-no mat succeeded the 
Tathet-raku, about 1,800 years old and of Chi- 
nese origin ; but its story, I fear me, is much too 
long to tell. In this case also the dancers were 
four in number, fierce and puissant men of war, 
fully clad in chain armour and bristling with arms. 
In addition to a sword, each carried a long, evil- 
looking lance with a most portentous head, and 
each had a quiver of arrows on his back, something 
very like a cross bow slung under his left arm, and 
a few surplus weapons suspended or stuck else- 
where; while round his head spread a helmet of 
truly amazing size and shape. The foot-gear was 
sandals, and under the armour was worn a robe 
of crimson gauze, trailing behind the warrior as 
he walked. Rather superb and artistic than ter- 
rible, these eighteen-century-ago warriors, sway- 
ing to music a shade more lively than the previous 
cadence, and not without occasional notes of the 
drum, performed an elaborate series of measured 
movements and dramatic posturings, intensely 
solemn and dignified. Only when the wielding 
of swords became a feature of the performance 
did the music quicken, the faces of the dancers 
glow with animation, and their gestures grow al- 
most wild and stirring. After perhaps a quarter 
of an hour, the dance ended by a remarkably fan- 
tastic lance-pantamime, and the performers retired, 
slowly, mournfully, and singly as before. The 
Dakyu-vaku, or polo dance, followed. It had 
neither tragic nor martial elements, but was chiefly 
remarkable for the incomparably rich brocades of 
which the dancers’ costumes were made. Carry- 
ing polo staves in their hands, the performers 
went through the movements of the game of 
Dakyu solemnly and leisurely, but with wonder- 
ful grace. There were yet three dances on 
the programme when the Emperor and Empress 
rose and withdrew, followed by the whole Court 
Party and the rest of the assemblage. About mid- 
night, supper being ended, every one took his de- 
parture; and, as the guests passed out, they found 
a number of trays filled with boubonniéres—many 
of them beautiful little caskets of metal-work in 
the best style of Japanese art, and engraved or 
ornamented in designs appropriate to the day—of 
which each carried away one as a souvenir of the 
occasion, And thus ended the Birthday of the 
Japanese Constitution. 


110,000; that there shall be a Landwehr of 
50,000, independent of a Reserve. The Com- 
mission recommends persunal service—clerics 
excepted—of all between twenty and forty years 
of age, eight years in the Army, five years in the 
Landwehr, and seven years in the Reserve. 
London, May 21st. 
Several hundred persons have been arrested 
in Russia, including several military officers, in 
connection with the plot to assassinate the Czar. 


The British Government has abandoned the 
Sugar Bill. 


(From tug ‘N.-C. Datry News.’’} 
London, May 12th. 
There have been great festivities in honour 
of the fortieth year of the reign of the King of 
the Netherlands. - 


noon, when some 14,000 of all arins, including a 
contingent of blue-jackels, were inspected on 
parade by the Emperor, and then performed the 
usual march-past and other evolutions, which, in 
spite of ground rendered utterly abominable by 
the preceding weather and the trampling of many 
feet, were executed in a manner that amply testi- 
fied to the training and steadiness of Japan’s 
military forces. Wild and vehement public enthu- 
siasm, with joyful demonstrations of many kinds, 
were displayed along the route followed by the Im- 
perial cortége to and from the review ground, It was 
the first occasion in the nation’s history on which 
the ruler of Japan had appeared in public with his 
consort, well-beloved of the people, sitting and 
smiling at his side. Moreover—which was itself 
no small event in the eyes of the populace—they 
appeared in a new and handsome carriage, drawn 
by six horses and glittering with splendour, Next, 
certainly, to the Imperial pair, Count Ito, Presi- 
dent of the Privy Council, was the hero of the day. 
To him is due the conception and much of the 
burden of preparation of the charter of liberty now 
atcorded to the Japanese people. Upon him, 
accordingly, after the ceremony at the palace, 
were poured forth congratulations from all sides, 
on account, not alone of the successful issue of his 
labours, but also of his having that morning 
been decorated by the Emperor, in recognition of 
his services, with the Grand Cross of the Order of 
the Paullownia. It should be added, as another 
happy feature of the day’s proceedings, that the 
Imperial pardon was granted to a large section of 
political and other offenders. This act of clemency 
was in some cases retrospective, including, for 
example, the posthumous restoration to his original 
rank of the valiant and famous Saigo Takamori, 
who, impelled by a misguided patriotism, insti- 
gated and led the great Satsuma rebellion in 1877. 
At its close he died a true samuvai’s death, but 
meanwhile eight months of obstinate striggle had 
severely taxed the national treasury and inflicted a 
terrible check upon his country’s ‘progress. One 
tragic incident, however, broke sadly upon the 
otherwise cheerful string of events on the birthday of 
the Constitution. Viscount Mori Arinori, Minister 
of State for Education, was assassinated by a half- 
crazy Shinto fanatic, when in the act of leaving his 
residence for the Palace ceremonial. The assassin, 
while struggling with the Minister, was cut down by 
one of the guards, and, from a document found on 
his body, it transpired that the crime, so far from 
having been dictated by political considerations, 
was simply the fell vengeance of a zealot who had 
sworn that the Minister should pay with his death 
for having lately entered the chief shrine at Isé 
without first removing his boots. Viscount Mori, 
an able statesman and brilliant scholar, was well 
known in London, where he served as Minister 
for Japan only a few years ago. 

Imperfect as is the foregoing story of a very 
notable day in the annals of Japan, it would be 
yet more imperfect were I to omit all description 
of the unique entertainment in the evening at the 
Imperial Palace, at which I had the honour of 
being present. By 9 o’clock the chief reception 
chamber—brilliantly lighted, as are all the State 
apartments, by superb electrolie:s—was filled to 
overflowing with a throng of distinguished per- 
sonages. Soon afterwards the crystal sliding 
doors at one end were thrown back, and the 
guests were ushered along the corridors leading 
to the throne-room, where preparation had been 
made for a performance of Bugaku, or Japa- 
nese dancing in the ancient style. A stage 
for the performers occupied the middle of one 
side of the chamber, opposite to the dais re- 
served for the Imperial party, who soon arrived 
and took their places. The Empress, dressed in 
white satin brocade and wearing a handsome tiara 
and necklace of diamonds, sat on His Majesty’s 
left, and behind and about the Imperial pair were 
gathered Princes and Princesses of Blood and 
the personnel of the Court. Members of the Cabi- 
net and other high dignitaries, with their wives, 
sat facing the stage on the Emperor’s right, and 
opposite to them was the Foreign Corps Diplo- 
matique, the general body of guests filling the rest 
of the available space within the room as well as in 
the corridors without. Imnrediately on the arrival 
of the Imperial Party the performance began. 
It was preluded by the wailing strains of old-time 
music, a slow, sad cadence, to which voices weresoon 
added. Then entered the dancers, four wild and for- 
midable fooking men, clad in loose robes of dark 
red, strange head-gear of the black gauzy material 
made familiar to us by Korean types, ‘but shaped 
in far bolder and quainter curves, and furnished 
with mighty flaps projecting past the ears. Loose 
white pantaloons, and foot-garniture that might 
almost have passed for ordinary boots, completed 
the costume of these most singular looking beings ; 
and each wore a handsome sword. Advancing 


London, May 13th. 
Father Damien Devenster has died of leprosy 
at Molokai in the Sandwich Islands. 


TIME TABLES AND SUEAMERS. 
a ge 
YOKOHAMA-TOKYO RAILWAY. 


Teatns Leave YOKouamMa Station at 630, 7.20, 
8, 8.45,* 10.20, and 1 a.m.; and 12%, 1.30, 3.30, 
4-25, 5,10, 5.45, 6.45, 7.45,” 8.55, 10.05, and 11.15* 
p.m. 

Teratns reave TéKyé6 (Shimbashi) at 6,t' 6.40, 
7.55, 8.25,* 9, 10, and 10.50 a.m. ; and 12.20 1.30, 2.30, 
4, 4.55,¢ 6, 7.35, 8.45, 10, and 11.15* p.m. 

Farus—First Single, sez75; Second do., sen 453 
Third do., 25; First Return, yen 1.50; Second do., 
sen go. 

Those marked (*) run through without stopping at Tsurumi, 


Kawasaki, and Omori Statioux, Those marked (4) run 


through without stopping at Omori, Kawasaki, Tsurumi and 
Kanagawa. 


TOKAIDO RAILWAY, 


TRAINS LEAVE YOKOHAMA at 6.45, 8.55, and 10.55, 
am.; and 2.25, 3.40, 5.40, and 7 p.m.; and Kozu 
al 7.15, 8.45. and 10.28 a.m.; and 2.55, 4.15, 6.15, 
and 8.35 p.m, 

Farus—To Hodogaya, first-class sex 10, second. 
class ser 6, third-class sex 3; to Totsuka, sex 32, ses 
Ig, sex g; to Ofune sen 46, sen 27, sen 13; to Fuji-” 
sawa, sen 58, sen 34, sen 16; to Hiratsuka, sen 98, 
sen 54, sen 25; to Oiso, yeu 1.00. sen 60, sen 28; 
and to Kozu, yen 1.25, sen 75, set 35. 


A tramway runs between Kozu and Yustoro (distance 4 ri.) 
Jinrikisha may be hired between Yumoro and Miyanosnira 
(distance 14 ri). 


SHINJIKU-TATEKAWA RAILWAY. 


TRAINS LEAV® SHINJIKU, ToKyo (down) at 7.09 
and ro a.m, and 2.30 and §.30 p.m.,and TAaTEKAWA 
(up) at 8.40 and 11.40 a.m. and 4.10 and 6.55 p.m. 

Fares—First-class sen 66; second-class sen 44; 
third-class sen 22. 


TAKASAKI-YOKOKAWA RAILWAY. 


‘TRAINS LEAVa TAKASAKI (down) at 6.30 and 9.25 
a.m., and 12.20 and 3.15 p.m,; and Yoxkokawa (up) 
at 8 and 11 a.m.,, and 1.50 and 4.55 p.m. 

Farges—First-class, sex 75; second-class, sem 45; 
third-class, sen 25, : 


NAGANO-UEDA RAILWAY. 


‘TRAINS LEAVE NaGano (up) at 6.30 and 10.30a.m., 
and 4.20 p.m. ; and UEDA (down) at 7.55 a.m., 12.34 and 
6.16 p.m. 


Fares—Second.-class, sen 54; Third-class, sen 28, 


: YOKOSUKA STEAMERS. 

STeamuxs Leave the Engiish Hatoba daily at 7.53" 
and 10.30 a.m., and 1.45 and 5.20 p.m.; and LEAVE 
Yokosuka at 6.50 and 10,10 a.m., and 1.30, and 4.30 
p.m.—Fare, sen 20, 


ee oy 


Soup versus Fivuin Extracts or Beer.—The following is a 
resumé of an article which appeared in a recent number of 
The Table. The Royal Analytical Institute of Munich has 
recently taken the trouble of analysing four leading sorts of fluid 
beef-tea and Liebig Company’s Extract of Meat. The result 
is striking in two ways :—First, as to the comparative amount 
of Extract of Meat contained in each sample; and secondly, as 
to the quantity of added salt. No, 1 being taken as one unit; 
No. 2 contained 1°62 units; No, 3, 2°43; No. 4, 2°84; whilst 
The Liebig Co.’s Extract contained 6°20 units of Extract of 
Meat. As regards the quantity of added salt, the figures are 
even more remarkable—viz., No. 1, 77°83; No. 2, 6°70; No. 3, 
§2°68; No. 4, $469; whilst the Company’s Extract contains no 
added salt at au. This shows, with absolute certainty, that 
Liebig Company’s Extract of Meat contains a far higher per- 
centage of valuable stimulating elements and is infinitely 
cheaper than fluid beef-teas. Besides the advantages which this 
extract possesses in the shape of a larger per-centage of valuable 
stimulating elements and the absence of salt, it stands alone 
in the matter of purity and delicacy of flavour, which allows 
of its free employment in the most refined, as well as the most 
homely, cookery, and thus justifies the dictum of Francatelli— 
viz., that “the very soul of cookery is the stockpot, and the 
finest stockpot is Liebig Company's Extract of Meat,’ 


LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
—-———_<__————_- 


[Reuter “Sreciat” To “Japan Matt.) 


London, May 18th. 
The Report of the Royal Commission on the 
New Military Organization proposes that the 
minimum number of the standing army shall be 
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MAIL STEAMERS. 
—-——+ 
THE NEXT MAIL 
From Hongkong. per P. M. Co. 
From Hongkong. per P. & O. Co; 
From America ... per O. & O. Co, 
From Hongkong. per C. P. M. Co. 


From Shanghai, ' 
Nagasaki &/) per N. Y. K. 
Kobe 


rom Hongkong. per P. & O. Co. 
From Iurope, 

vid Hongkong. per M. M. Co, 
From Hongkong. per C. P. M. Co. 
From America ... per P. M. Co. 


1S DUE 


Sunday, May 26th.* 

Sunday, May 26th.4 
Thursday, May 30th.3 

Friday, May 31st § 


Friday, May 31st. 
Saturday, June rst || 
Saturday, June 1st. 


Sunday, June 2nd.** 
Thursday, June 6th.ft 


* City of Sydney leaves Kobe on May asth. + Khiva left Hong 
kong on May 16th. % Gaelic left San Francisco on May rth. 
§ Abyssinia left Vancouver, R.C.. on May s4th. || Merona left 
Hongkong on May a3rd. & Melbourne (with French mail) teft 
Hongkong on May 33rd. ** Parthia left Hongkong on May a3rd. 
tt City of New York left San Francisco on May 18th. 


THER NEXT MAIL 

For Europe, via 
Shanghai ...... 
For Europe, vid : 
Hongkong...... per N. D. Lloyds,. 


LEAVES 
per M. M. Co. Sunday, May 26th. 


Sunday, May 26th. 


For America.. ... per P. M. Co. ‘Tuesday, May 2Sth. 
For Shanghai, ; 
Kobe, and } per N.Y. K, Tuesday, May 28th. 
Nagasaki... 
For America ..... perO.&O.Co. Thursday, June 6th 
For Canada, &c. per C. P.M. Co. ‘Thursday, June 6th. 


LATEST SHIPPING. 
_ -—__- }—__ -——__- 
ARRIVALS. 

Arabic, British steamer, 4,368, Smith, 17th May, 
—Hongkong 12th May, Mails and General. 
—O. & O.S.S. Co. 

Cassandra, German steamer, 1,099, Thomsen, 17th 
May,—Hongkong 1oth May, General.—Si- 
mon, Evers & Co. . 

Saikio Maru, Japanese steamer, 2,240, Walker, 
17th May,—Shanghai, rrth May, and ports, 
General.— Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Haiphong, British steamer, 1,121, Harris, 19th 
May,—Yakao 13th May, General.—Jardine, 
Matheson & Co. 

Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,259, Haswell, 
19th May,—Kobe 18th May, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Oxus, French steamer, 2,390, Guiraud, 1gth May, 
—Hongkong roth, Shanghai 14th, and Kobe 
18th May, General.—Messageries Maritimes 


0. 
Oopack, British steamer, 1,729, Jacques 20th, May, 
—Kobe rgth May, General.—W. M. Strachan 

& Co. 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, Conner, 
24th May,—Kobe 23rd May, Mails and Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Victoria, British steamer, 1,$30, Coundon, 23rd 
May,—Kobe 21st May, General.—Samuel 
Samuel & Co. 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer,1,512, Young, 
24th May,—Hakodate 21st May, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

City of Rio de Faneiro, American steamer, 2,246, 
* Wm, Ward, 24th May,—San Francisco 2nd 
_ May, Mails and General.—P. M. S.S. Co. 

General Werder, German steamer, 1,820, Eichel, 
24th May,—Hongkong 18th May, Mails an 
General.—H. Ahrens & Co., Nachf. . 

Glenshiel, British steamer 2,240 K. A. Donaldson, 
24th May,—Hongkong 1gth May, General.— 
Jardine, Matheson & Co. 

Nagoya Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,262, Carrew, 

cs 24th May,—Yokkaichi 23rd May, General.— 
-Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Yokohama Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,298, Swain, 
24th May,—Shanghai and ports, Mails and 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


DEPARTURES. 


Bentensama, Swedish schooner, 45, Jolinson, 18th 
May,—North Pacific, Hunting Gear—Cap.- 
tain. : 

Agamemnon, British steamer, 1,453, Wilding, roth 
May,—Kobe, General.—Butterfield & Swire. 

Arabic, British steamer, 4,368, W. M.’Smith, roth 
May,—San Francisco, Mails and General.— 
O. & O.S.S. Co. 

August, Norwegian steamer, 1,018, Isberg, 20th 
May,—Nagasaki, General.—P. M. S.S. Co. 

Cassandra, German steamer, 1,099, Thomsen, 2oth 
May,—Kobe, General.—Simon, Evers & Co. 

Euphrates, British steamer, 1,300, Edwards, 20th 
May,—Kobe, General.—Samuel Samuel & 
Co 


Tartar, British steamer, 1,590, Bailey, 20th May, 
—Kobe, General.—Adamson, Bell & Co. 
Ancona, British steamer, 3,050, Mudie, 2oth 
May,—Hongkong, viA Kobe and Nagasaki, 

Mails and General.—P. & O. S.N, Co. 


child, 


P. Rothenbusch, E. G, Hillier, Jas. 


Saikio Maru, Japanese steamer, 2,240, Walker, 


2tst Aptil,—Shanghai vid ports, Mails and 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,359, Haswell, 


22nd May,— Kobe, Mails and General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 


Port Fackson, British steamer, 1,729, G. R. Hud- 


dy, 23rd May,—Kobe, General.—Adamson, 
Bell & Co. : 


Fuyo, Japanese steamer, 875, Selck, 231d May,— 


Nagasaki, General.— Mitsui Bishi Sha. 


Nagato Afaru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Ekstrand, 


23rd May,—Hakodate, Mails and General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


Oopack, British steamer, 1,729, Jacques, 23rd May, 


—IKobe, General.—W. M. Strachan & Co. 


Hatphong, British steamer, 3,121, Harris, 24th 


May,—Kobe, General.—Jardine, Matheson 
& Co. 7 

Nagoya Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,262, Carew, 
24th May,— Yokkaichi, General. — Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, Young, 
24th May,—Kobe, Mails and General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Vetchu Maru, Japanese steamer, 684, McCullum, 
24th May, — Hakodate, General. — Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 


City of Rio de Janeiro, American steamer, 2,246, 


Win. Ward, 25th May,—Hongkong, Mails 
and General.—P. M.S.S. Co. 


PASSENGERS. 


ARRIVED, 

Per British steamer Arabic, from Hongkong, via 
Macao :—Mrs. D. Gillies, Miss Hazeland, Mrs. 
R. Cock, Mr. and Mrs. Siaghek, Mrs. Da Costa, 
infant, and nurse, and Mr. and Mrs. 
McGrath in cabin; and 1 Japanese in steeraye. 
For San Francisco: Captain and Mrs. Morton and 


child, in cabin. - 


Per Japanese steamer Saikio Maru, from 


Shanghai and ports :— Prince Shimadzu and ser- 


vant, Dr. Yoshida, Messrs. J. H. Scott, Henry 
Mortiss, W. H. Devine, S. Moutrie, John Hill, 


Albert Ottmans, A. G. Mosle, Y. Delagarde, G. 


Bisso, Yamawaki, Nomura, and Kumeyama in 


cabin; Mr. and Mrs. Kawamoto, Messrs. Yasuda, 
Oka, Ga, Ide, D. E. Davidson in second class; 
and 78 passengers in steerage. For San Francisco: 
Messrs. W. E. Ward, Alex. Ross, Jobn West, 


aud S. M. McLeish in cabin. 


Per French steamer Oxus, from Hongkong, vid 
Shanghai and Kobe:—Mrs. Frandon and servant, 


Mr. Kawamoto, Mr. Bos, Mr. Payan, Mi. and 


Mrs. Mosse, Mr. Cheon, Mr. and Mrs. Smith, and 
Mr. Gaytan de Ayolo in cabin; and 2 Japanese 


and 2 Chinese in steerage. 
Per Japanese steamer Omi Maru, from Kobe: 
—Mr. and Mrs. Alexander, Quaratesi, Mrs, and 


Miss Bernhardt, Mr. and Mrs. Wichard, Mr. and 


Mrs. ‘T. Date, Mr. and Mrs. Hayashi, Messrs. 
Mess, G. Hayashi, ‘T. Omai, H. Kumabe, M. 
Onotera, and Karaori in cabin; 4 passengers in 
second class; and 107 passengers in steerage. 


from San Francisco:—Mr. and Mrs. W. L. 
Austin, Messrs. L. C, Trent, Geo. \W. Horton, 
S. Narabara, T. Tono, If. K. 
Commissioner), and Chas. Fischer in cabin. 


For 


Hongkong : Lee Gee Kee and servant, Lee Chu 


Hue and servant in cabin. 
Per German steamer General Werder, from 
Hongkong :—Mr. and Mrs. E. Krebzschmat 


and three children, Mr. and Mrs, Pirie, Lieut. 
Von Drebber, Count Lanckorowski, Miss Anna 
Krug, Messrs. F. Hulton, A. Best, Chon Ah Wo, 
Low Hung Chon, Lee Chin in cabin; 3 Chinese 
in second class; and 2 Europeans, 4 Indians, and 


59 Chinese in steerage. 


Per British steamer Gleushiel, from Hongkong : 


—Mrs. ‘Taber in cabin, 


Per Japanese steamer Fokoharta Maru, from 


Shanghai and ports:—Messrs. P. H. Ewing, R. 


P. Wright, T. Williamson, S. Kishira, and S. 
Mikami in cabin; Miss Kioda, Messrs. H, Kioda, 


N. Kioda, and U. Kobayashi in second class j and 
32 passengers in steerage. 
DEPARTED, 

Per British steamer Arabic, for San Francisco : 
—Hon. R. B. Hubbard, Mrs. Hubbard, Miss 
Hubbard, Mr. and Mrs. L. D. Morton and child, 
Mr, and Mrs, Skarratt and 3 daughters, Mr. and 
Mrs. W. F. Stevenson, child and maid, Lord and 
Lady Dormer and maid, Mr. and Mrs. M. Levy, 
Miss Newman, Miss E. B. Godfrey, Miss Buck- 
land, Mr. and Mrs. Ewen Cameron, 3 children 


and 2 maids, Mr. Munro, Mr. R. Teape, Miss 
Teape, Mr. Jas. Miller, Misses Miller, Messrs. 


Harry Rosenteld, C. J. Swears, A. B. Whyte, F. 


Sassoon, Captain A. R- Brown, Messrs. E. Grosser, 


L. D. Abraham, Austin Herr, W. R.:-Larminie, 
Nelson, W. 


quet, R. F. Smith, G. C. Wray, Bibby, 
Scott, P. V. Luke, J. Rickett, A. B. Walford, W. 


Per American steamer ‘City of Rio de Fanetro, 


Ku (Chinese 


Aitcheson, Murray Anderson, Henry Morriss, 
Miuck, W. Cruickshank, John West, S. M. 
McLeish, W. C. Ward, W. Bullard, Alex. Ross, 
and M. Culesty in cabin. 


Per British steamer Ancona, for Hongkong, vid 
Kobe and Nagasaki:—Messrs. G. Smith, pose 


Brook, and H. W. Game in cabin; and 2 Chinese 


in steerage. 


Per Japanese steamer Satkio Maru, for Shang- 


hai and ports:—Mrs. Belogolorry, Misses Belo- 
golorry (2), Mr. and Mrs. Suzuki, Mr. and Mrs. 


H. Suzuki, Mr. and Mrs, Eckford, Mrs. Asabuki 


and child, Messrs. W. ‘Thompson, G. de Wollant, 
Jolin Hill, Mayeda, C. M. Dyce, Iwase, ‘Takei, 


and Seitz in cabin; Messrs. Hong Que Kang, Ba 
Ki Tung, Hagiwara, Miyazuka, Dermer, ‘lama- 
kami, and Kaneko in second class; and 544 pas- 
sengers in steerage. 

Per Japantse steamer Kobe Maru, for Kobe:— 
Messrs. S. Strauss, D. Reynolds, Ralston, A. 
Center, M. Yamamoto, and K. Minoura in cabin ; 


Mr. N. Edamoto in second class; and gg pas- 
sengers in steerage. 7 
CARGOES. 

The British steamer Arabic for San Fran- 
cisco :— 
THA. 
SAN aw ULURK 
FRANCISCO, YORK cirits, AQGAL. 
Nagasaki -_ _— fo 10 
Hyogo _ 1,260 1,528 2,788 
Yokohama 136 35477 4244-70877 
Hongkong ... 655 425 220 1,300 
Total ... 811 5,162 6,002 11,975 
SULK 
SAN NRW OLUEK 
FRANCISCO, YORK. CULUMR, ora, 
Shanghai - 119 - 119 
Yokohama... - 104 _ 104 


Total .. 223 223 


Per British steamer Azcona, for Hongkong, vid 
Kobe and Nagasaki :—Silk for France, 73 bales. 


REPORTS. 


The Japanese steamer Omi Maru, Captain 
Conner reports :—Left Kobe the 22nd May, at 
noon; had light winds and cloudy weather to 
Oshima; thence had strong north-easterly winds 
and heavy rain to Sagami; and thence to port 
fresh north-easterly winds and clear weather. 
Arrived at Yokohama the 23rd May, at 4.30 p.m. 

The Japanese steamer Yamashiro Maru, Cap- 
tain Young, reports:—Left Hakodate the 21st 
May, at 4.30 a.m.; had southerly winds and fair 
weather, At 3 p.m., off Vries Point, company’s 
steamer Satsuma Maru was passed, going north. 
Arrived at Oginohama the 22nd, at 4 a.m. and 
left the same day, at 11.30 a.m.; had heavy wea- 
ther and light south-westerly winds, which to- 
wards the night shifted into eastward, with rain 
and thick foggy weather. Noshima was passed at 
10.50 a.m., with strong north-easterly winds and 
thick rainy weather. Kannonsaki was passed at 
1.25 p.m, the Lightship rounded at 2.30 p.m; 
and made fast to the company’s buoy at 3 p.m, 


Had moderate to fresh mortherly winds from 


Noshima to port. 

The Japanese steamer Nagoya Marn, Captain 
Carrew, reports:—Left Yokkaichi the 23rd May, 
at 5.20 p.m. ; had fine clear weather, with light wes- 
terly winds throughout the passage. Arrived at 
Yokohama the 24th May, at 1.50 a.m. 

The American steamer City of Rio de Faneiro, 
Captain Ward, repoits:—Left San Francisco the 
and May, at 3.43 p.m.; had westerly gale, with 
very heavy sea to the meridian; in long. 156 East 
had a gale from W.N.W.,, with high sea; thence 
to port had light winds and smooth sea. Laid to 
19 hours, off Cape King, in thick weather, with 
heavy sea and wind. Arrived at Yokohama the 
24th May, at 6.41 a.m. ‘Time, 20 days, 21 hours, 
30 minutes, 

The German steamer General Werder, Captain 
Eichel, reports :—Left Hongkong the 18th May, 
at 5 a.m.; had light variable breezes with smooth 
sea during the first part of voyage; thence to 
port light and fresh north-easterly winds, with 
moderate sea and north-easterly swell. Arrived 
at Yokohama the 24th May, at 2.40 a.m. 

The British steamer Glenshiel, Captain Donald- 
son, repoits:—Left Hongkong the 19th May, at 1 
a.m. ; had moderate to strong north-easterly winds 
with dull cloudy weather and heavy rain; thence 
to port light variable winds and fine weather. 
Passed the Lightship the 2gth May, at 11.15 a.m. 
aud arrived at Yokohama harbour at noon, Pas- 
sage, § days, 10 hours; steaming time, 5 days, 9 
minutes, 20 hours; overall time, 5 day's, 10 hours, 


45 minutes, 
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LATEST COMMERCTAL, 
-_—— --— Oo -- 
IMPORTS. 

The quietness in the Yarn Market mentioned 
in our last has continued, buyers having bought 
sufficient for present wants. ‘The tone of the 
market is not quité so strong, and quotations may 
be taken as nominal. Cotton Piece.Goods have 
had a fair amount of attention, but the firmness of 
holders stops business. The prices of both 9 Ib. 
Shirtings and 7 Ib. T.-Cloths are 5 cents higher. 
In Woollens there has been a little demand and 
prices are firmer. 

Yarns.—Total sales of both English and Bom- 
bay spinnings for the week only amount to 75 

ales. 

Cotton Pigce-Goops.—The sales consist of 
10,000 pieces g lb. Shirtings and 3,000 pieces ‘T.- 
Cloths. 

Woottens.—Sales for the week amount to 
1,000 pieces. F 

COTTON YARNS, 


Prenton, 


Nos. 16/24, Ordinary ....... cucseeee $30.50 to 31.50 
Nos. 16/24, Medium .... vee 34.50 to 32.50 
Nos. 16/24, Good to Best. 32.50 to 33.50 
Nos. 16/24, Reverse .... 33-00 to 34.00 
Nos. 28/32, Ordinary. 32.50 to 33.50 
Nos. 28.32, Medium .,... 34.00 to 35 00 
Nos. 28,32, Good to Best .... 35.00 to 36.25 
Nos. 38/42, Medium to Best 38.00 to 40 50 
No. 32s, Iwo-fold .. 37-50 to 38.50 
No. 42s, ‘[wo-fold .. 38.50 to 41.50 
No. 20s, Bombay 28.00 to 29 50 
No. 16s, Bombay 27,00 to 28 25 
Nos. to/1y, Bombay ......... teeseeee 23.50 tO 25.50 
WOOLLENS, 
Plain Orleuns, yo-42 yards, 32 inches . $400 to 5 50 


Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches best 0.274 to 


: : : 304 
Italian Cloth, 30 yaids, 32 inches 


Medium... 0. eeeeccceereeceeee 0.229 to 254 
Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches 

Common ...... sittteeeees 0.18 to 2nd 
Mousseline de Lair rape, 24 yards, 

SEGMCHES oe eee Og LO 0.16 
Cloths —Pilots, 54 @ 56inches ......... 0.30 to o 45 
Cloths— Presidents, 54 @ 56 inches 0.50 to 0.60 
Cloths—Union, 54 @ 86 inches ......... 0.35 to 060 
Rlankets—Scarlet and Green, 4 to 34h, 

Per Wee 0.393 Loo 38 


MICTALS. 

No fresh business to chronicle. Dealers are 
still trying for forward contracts, but the prices 
they offer are not likely to tead to business. Quota- 
tions may be left unchanged, but there is a great 
absence of life in the market here. 


rae rien, 


Vial Bares, Qinch. cece ae eee cee 


Flat Bars, 4 inch................ 3.0§ to 3.10 
Round and square up to J inch + 2.90 lo 3.10 
Nailrod, assorted... eee 2.90 to 3.00 
-Nailrod, small size ... 3.10 to 3.20 
Iron Plates, assorted 330 to 3.60 
Sheet Iron........ cee 3-80 to 4-20 
Galvanized Iron sheets 7-00 to 7.20 
Wire Nails, assorted 4-30 to 5.00 
Tin Plates, per box 5.00 to 5.30 
Pig Tron, No.3 00... 1.50 to 1.524 


KIEROSICNIE, 
No fresh business to report, the sale mentioned 
last week still awaits confirmation, dealers asser- 
ting that no sale has been made, others that if 
anything itis an arrival of goods sold long ago “to 
arrive.” At quotations neither sellers nor buyers 
appear eager for business. Stock, sold and un- 
sold, is about 280,000 cases. 
Quotations. 
doenasaeteey Nom. $2.10 to 2.124 
« Nom. 2.10 to 2.11 
«+ Nom. 2.05 to 2.074 
wo. Nom. 2.00 to 2.024 


SUGAR. 
No business was transacted in Sugar up to the 
23rd instant. Prices have not changed. The 
steamship Haiphong arrived on the rgth instant, 
with 30,000 piculs of Takao, and two sailing vessels 
with 20,000 piculs more are now daily expected. 


remo ricue, 


Chester... 
Comet 

Devoe... 
Russian wo... 


White Refined 0.0... cc ceeceessncee cee eee eee $6.85 tog.60 
Manila 4.00 to 4.30 
Taiwanfoo . 3-50 103.60 
Pentama.... 3-30 to 3.50 
Namiida 300 to 3.10 
Cake .......... 3.90 to 4.00 
Brown Takao 3.90 to 4.05 


EXPORTS. 
RAW SILK, 


Our last issue was of the r7thinstant. Since 
that date Settlements amount to 150 piculs, dis- 
tributed thus :—Hanks-nil, Filatures, 95 piculs, 
Re reels 41 piculs, Nakeda 14 piculs. Direct ship- 
ments in the interval have been 8 bales, making 
the total export trade of the week 158 piculs. 

The market generally has been quiet and we 
should have a very small business to report were 
it not for the operations of a few persistent buyers 
who seem determined to absorb the bulk of the 


remaining stock before new crop comes to hand.! at $13. Stock is practically exhausted. 
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Buying has been principally for Europe, although 
the Arabic had about 100 bales on her last outward 
trip to San Francisco. 

Prices generally are well maintained; in fact a 
slight advance was reported paid for a few bales 
extra filature of fine size. Sellers penerally are 
current, and by no means averse to clearing off 
their holdings at current rates. 

Crop news continues good. There were some 
complaints from one of the early districts in North 
China, but no great damage seems to have been 
done. Here the worms are passing though the 
various stages with almost uniform success. From 
Canton we learn that the first crop of about 2,500 
bales has been warehaused in good shape. 

There have been two shipping opportunities 
since we last wrote, viz.:—the Arabic (igth) aud 
the Ancona (21st) both taking silk. The former 
had 104 bales for the New Vork trade and the 
latter cartied 73 bales for Marseilles and Lyons. 
Present Export figures are thereby increased to 
40,347 piculs, against 37,880 piculs last year and 
25,932 at same date in 1887. 


Hanks.—One parcel of Shinshu, supposed to|. 


be something “extra super” reported at $540. 
Nothing done in other grades; demand generally 
being small, and the business done being offset by 
rejections of previous purchases. 

Filatures.—Special enquiry for fine size has re- 
sulted in several parcels being taken up for 
Europe, and the following prices are said to have 
heen paid :—d/uroyama $675, Alino $635, Goshu 
$630. For America, Shinshu Filatures at $630 and 
$625 have been entered, the last named price being 
for Kaimeisha. One small parcel Koshu Filature, 
Yajima, brought $610. , 

Re-reels.—Some vevival in the demand Jengin- 
sha finding a buyer at $590, Chichibu $575, Altya- 
gt being also done for Europe at $575. 

Kakeda.—Small doings including a fragment 
of Racupt at $600. : 

No transaction to record in other kinds and the 
demand for country use has slackened also. 

QUOTATIONS, 

Hanks—No. th occ cc ceeeceecenes 
Hanks—No. 2 (Shinshu). 
Hanks—No. 2 (Joshu) : 
Hanks—No. 24 (Shinshu) . 


y $510 to 520 


Hanks—No. 24 (Joshu) 500 to 510 
Hanks—No .2§ to3.. 495 to 500 
HWanks—No.3. ..... 485 to 490 
Hanks—No, 3} ..... 470 to 480 
Filatures—Lixtra oo... . 650 to 670 
Filatures—No. 1, 10/13 deniers ..... * 630 to 640 
Filatures—No. 1, 13/t§, 14/16 deniers... 620 to 630 
Filatures—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 deniers., 600 to 610 
Filatures—No. 2, 10/15 deniers ........ 590 to 600 
Filatures—No. 2, 14/18 deniers ... 580 to 590 
Filatures— No. 3, 14/20 deniers ....., 560 to 576 
Re-reels—(Shiushu& Oshu) Best No.1 610 to 620 


Re-reels—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers 
Re-reels—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 deniers 
Re-reels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers 
Re-reels—No. 3, 14/20 deniers ... 
Kakedas—Iixtra wc. eeeeee es 


590 to 600 
§70 to 580 
360 to 570 
540 to 550 

625 


Kakedas—No.' .. see 600 to 610 
Kakedas—No. 14... seus’ §80 to 590 
Kakedas—No. 2 .... Nom. 560 to 570 
Kakedas—No. 24 Nom. 540 to 550 


Kakedas—No. 3 .... 
Kakedas—No. 34 
Kakedas—No, 4 
Oshu Sendai—No, 2 
Hamatsuki—No. t, 2 
Hamatsuki—No. 3, 4... 
Sodai—No. 2)... 


Export Raw Silk Tables to 24th May, 1889 


‘Nom. 530 to 535 


aed 


Sxwanon 1888 49. 1887-88. 1886-84, 

: Batas, Baras. Ratas, 
Ope oe ceeeeeee 20,823 17,318 12,203 
America cc cccccececeseceeees 1Q9143 19,886 13,703 
‘Total bia 39,966 37,204 25,91 
iets Piculs 40,347 37,380 25,932 
Setllements and Direct } rICuLs, rlcuta, rleiba, 
Export from ist July § 455° 37,700 26,100 
Stock, 24th May ......... 1,550 4,300 7,400 
Availalile supplies to date 42,100 42,000 33,500 


WASTE SILK. 

A small business (164 piculs) but all kinds have 
had some patronage :— Waste Cocoons 65 piculs, 
Noshi 6 piculs, Kibtso 55 piculs, Mawata 33 piculs, 
Neri 5 piculs. 

The season is fast drawing to a close and the 
bulk of the stock will probably remain unshipped. 
The most noticeable feature of the week is the 
absence of demand for Noshi, at least for the 
quality now on offer. Mawata has been taken up 
apparently for Bombay. 

The P. and O. steamer Ancona cartied 84 bales 
of Sundry Wastes for European ports, thus bring- 
ing the present export figures up to 30,434 piculs, 
against 27,453 last year and 26,095 at same date 
in 1887. 

Cocoons.—About 65 piculs Waste Cocoons bought 


511 


Noshi.—Very feeble business, a trifle done in 
Filatures at $130. 


Kibiso.—A fair amount of buying in Filature 
sorts at from $100 to $1223. Nothing done in 
Hira kinds. 


Afawata.—Sixty native bales have been settled 
at $170, and probably destined for India. 


Neri.—One parcel noted at $15, uncleaned. 


QUOTATIONS, 


Pierced Cocoons—Good to Best .. 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Best... 
Noshi-ito—Vilature, Good .... 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Medium 
Noshi-ito—Oshiu, Good to Best 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Best. ......... 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Good .... 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Medium... 
Noshi-ito—Bushu, Good to Best 
Noshi-ito—Joshu, Best 0.0.0... 

Noshi-ito—]oshu, Good .... 


- 125 to 1324 
wee 115 to 120 
-Nom, 105 to 110 


sae 


Noshi-ito—joshu, Ordinary ... sae 70tO 75 
Kibiso—Filature, Best selected om, 110 to 120 
Kibiso—Filature, Seconds ...... -Nom, too to 105 
Kibiso—Oshu, Good to Best... ...ccccce ce cee aes _ 

Kibiso—Shinshu, Best........ _ 

Kibiso—Shinshu, Seconds - 

Kibiso—Joshu, Good to Fair............ 45to 40 
Kibiso—Joshu, Middling to Common 35 to 30 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Good ............00005 we 40 tO 35 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Medium to Low . 324 to 25 
Kibiso—Neri, Good to Common . 15 to 10 


Mawata—Goud to Best ........... . : 180 to 200 


Export ‘Table Waste Silk to 24th May, 1889:— 


Suason 1888-89. 1884-88. 1886-89, 

Picuns, Pieuns. Picune, 

Waste Silk... 27,956 24,628 22,631 
Pierced Cocoons ......... 2,478 2,825 3,404 
30,434 27,453 26,095 

Settlementsand Direct ete PICULS, PrcUulce, 
Export from 1st ety } 314020 3750 421000 
Stock, 2gth May ......... 2,80d 3,200 3,300 
Availablesuppliestodale 33,800 33,950 32,200 


Exchange.—Again somewhat higher and firm :— 
Lonpon, 4 m/s. Credits, 3/14; Documents 3/18; 


6 m/s. Credits, 3/13; Documents 3/1%; New 


York, 30 d/s. U.S.G., $753; 4 m/s. U.S.G., $764; 
Paris, 4 m/s., fcs. 3.94; 6 m/s. fcs. 3.96. 


Estimated Silk Stock, 24h May, 1889 :— 


Raw. PICULS, Wasts. PICULS, 
Hanks... eeeeeee 300 | COCOONS weeecceere 
Filatures 8v0 | Noshi-ito.. 500 
Re-reels 215 | Kibiso ..... 2,200 
Kakeda .. 130 | Mawata .. sin 30 
Oshu ........... 105 | Sundries ............45 70 
Taysaam Kinds _ 

Yotal piculs ...... 1,550'  ‘Yotal picuis ...... 2,800 
TEA. : 


The animation which characterized the Tea 
market during the previous week has been main- 
tained throughout the interval, resulting in 22,000 
piculs being purchased. ‘Total settlements are now 
53,180 piculs for the season, against 48,700 piculs 
for 1888. The market has declined by one dollar 
per picul for Fine and Finest sorts, but no change 
for the remainder. All grades have participated 
in the demand, and leaf of Medium and Good 
Medium grades appears to be principally in de- 
mand. The steamship Arabic sailed on the rgth 
instant with 115,002 Ibs. for Chicago, 84,356 Ibs. 
for New York, and 5,200 lbs. for San Francisco ; 
total, 204,558 Ibs. from Kobe. The same steamer 
carried from this port 244,512 Ibs. for New York, 
298,577 Ibs. for Chicago, 40,106 Ibs. for San 


Francisco, and 11,491 Ibs. for Canada; total, 
594,686 Ibs.; or from both ports 799,244 Ibs. 
YER PICUL. 

Common .......... iaceouenune — 
Good Common , wee $15 & under 
Medium ..c..666.... « 116to17 
Good Medium 18 to 20 
Fine .. ; 21 to 23 
Finest ..,... 24 to 26 
Choice 28 to 30 
Choicest ........... 31 to 35 
Extra Choicest .......cccccsectscenseeee 96 & upd’s 


EXCHANGE. 


Exchange has an upward tendency, and is firm 
at quotations :— 


Sterling—Bank Bills on demand............... 
Sterling —Bank 4 months’ sight ..... 
Sterling—Private 4 months’ sight .. 
Sterling—Private 6 months’ sight 
On Paris—Bank sight .............. 
On Paris—Private 6 months’ sight.. 
On Hongkong—Bank sight ....... 
On Hongkcng—Private 10 days’ 
On Shanghai—Bank sight... 00... 
On Shanghai—Private 10 days’ sight ...... 
On New York—Bank Bills on demand...... 
On New York—Private 30 days’ sight 
On San Francisco—Bank Bills on demand. 
On San Francisco—Private 30 days sight... 


my /p dis 


sight ...... 189, dis. 
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Aitcheson, Murray Anderson, Henry Morriss, 


‘hi ge-Rienmer; ‘seia, Walker, 
Seer aa as arian ee nid | Mingle, W.iCruickslianl; Johit. Weal; Sic M. 


2tst April,—Shanghai vid ports, Mails and 


MAIL STREAMERS. 


a ee General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. McLeish, W. Cc. Ward, W. Bullard, Alex. Ross, 
THE NEXT MAIL 15 Duk Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,359, Haswell,/and M. Culesty in cabin. : 
From Hongkong. per P. M. Co. Sunday, May 26th.* 22nd May,—Kobe, Mails and General.—Nip- Per British steamer Azcona, for Hongkong, vid 


From Hongkong. per P.& O. Co; Sunday, May 26th.{ 
¥rom America ... per O.& O. Co, Thursday, May 30th.} 
From Hongkong. per C.P. M.Co. Friday, May 31st § 
From Shanghai, ' : 

Nagasaki & ; per N.Y. K. Friday, May 31st. 

Kobe... ........ 
from Hongkong. per P. & O. Co. Saturday, June 1st. || 
From __ IEurope, 

vid Hongkong. per M. M. Co. Saturday, June 1st.§ 
From Hongkong. per C.P. M.Co. Sunday, June 2nd.*#* 
From America... pee P. M.Co. Thursday, June 6th.tt 


Kobe and Nagasaki:—Messrs. G. Smith, Bosan- 
quet, R. F. Smith, G. C. Wray, Bibby, J. H. 
Scott, P. V. Luke, J. Rickett, A. B. Walford, W. 
Brock, and H. W. Game in cabin; and 2 Chinese 
in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Satkio Maru, for Shang- 
hai and ports:—Mrs. Belogoloriy, Misses Belo- 
polorry (2), Mr. and Mrs. Suzuki, Mr. and Mrs. 
H. Suzuki, Mr. and Mrs. Eckford, Mrs. Asabuki 
and child, Messrs. W. Thompson, G. de Wollant, 
Jolin Hill, Mayeda, C. M. Dyce, Iwase, ‘Takei, 
and Seitz in cabin; Messrs. Hong Que Kang, Ba 
Ki Tung, Hagiwara, Miyazuka, Dermer, ‘fama- 
kami, and Kaneko in second class; and 54% pas- 
sengers in steerage. 

Per Japantse steamer Kobe Maru, for Kobe:— 
Messrs. S. Strauss, D. Reynolds, Ralston, A. 
Center, M. Yamamoto, and K. Minoura in cabin ; 
Mr. N. Edamoto in second class; and gg pas- 
sengers in steerage. . 


pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Port Fackson, British steamer, 1,729, G. R. Hud- 
dy, 23rd May,—Kobe, General.—Adamson, 
Bell & Co. : 

Fuyo, Japanese steamer, 875, Selck, 23:d May,— 
Nagasaki, General.—Mitsui Bishi Sha. 
Nagato Alaru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Ekstrand, 
23rd May,— Hakodate, Mails and General.— 

Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Oopack, British steamer, 1,729, Jacques, 23rd May, 
—Kobe, General.—W. M. Strachan & Co. 
Hatphong, British steamer, 1,121, Harris, 24th 
May,—Kobe, General.—Jardine, Matheson 

& Co. 7 ; 

Nagoya Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,262, Carew, 
24th May, — Yokkaichi, General. — Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, Young, 
24th May,—Kobe, Mails and General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Yetchu Maru, Japanese steamer, 684, McCullum, 
24th May, — Hakodate, General. — Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

City of Rio de Janeiro, American steamer, 2,246, 
Wim. Ward, 25th May,—Hongkong, Mails 
and General.—P. M.S.S. Co. 


* City of Sydney leaves Kobe on May asth. + Shiva left a 
kong on May 16th. ¢ Gaclic left San Francisco on May rith. 
§ Abyssinia left Vancouver, B.C.. on May 14th. { “erona left 
Hongkong on May a3rd. € Melbourne (with French mail) left 
Hongkong on May agrd._ ** Parthia left Hongkong on May agrd. 
tt City of New York left San Francisco on May 18th. 


THE NEXT MAIL LEAVES 

For Europe, via 

Shanghai ...... per M. M. Co. Sunday, May 26th. 
For Europe, vid 

Hongkong...... per N. D. Lloyds,. Sunday, May 26th. 
For America.. ... per P. M. Co. ‘Tuesday, May 28th. 
For Shanghai, ; 

Kobe, and | per N.Y. K, Tuesday, May 28th. 

Nagasaki ... 
For America ..... perO. & O.Co. = Thursday, June 6th 
For Canada, &c. per C. P.M. Co. ‘Thursday, June 6th. 


CARGOES. 


The British steamer Arabic for San Fran- 
cisco:— 


ee TEA. 
LATEST SHIPPING. MANciNco, YORK, cittits  aeate 
ee PASSENGERS. ie ate = 1,260 ties 2,788 
ARRIVALS. Per British sieaier Aragie Gell Hongkong, via yee - be aa oo ete 


Arabic, British steamer, 4,368, Smith, 17th May, 
—Hongkong rath May, Mails and General. 
—O. & O.S.S. Co. 


Macao :—Mrs. D. Gillies, Miss Hazeland, Mrs. 


R. Cook, Mr. and Mrs. Siaghek, Mrs. Da Costa, Total ........ 811 5,162 6,002 11,975 


of child, infant, and nurse, and Mr. and Mrs. SILK, 
Cassaudra, German steamer, 1,099, Thomsen, 17th | \teGrath in cabin; and 1 Japanese in steeraye. Widens “aie Tee aie 
May,—Hongkong roth May, General. —Si- For San Fiancisco: Captain and Mrs. Morton and} Shanghai .. _ 119 _ 119 
ens Evers & Co. child, in cabin. - Yokohama.. - 104 _ 104 
Saikio Maru, Japanese steamer, 2,240, Walker, Per Japanese steamer Satkio Maru, from eS pees 


17th May,—Shanghai, r1th May, and ports, 
General.— Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Haiphong, British steamer, 1,121, Harris, igth 
May,—Takao 13th May, General.—Jardine, 
Matheson & Co. 

Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,259, Haswell, 
19th May,—Kobe 18th May, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Oxus, French steamer, 2,390, Guiraud, 19th May, 
—Hongkong toth, Shanghai rqth, and Kobe 
ce May, General.— Messageries Maritimes 


Veta eel a ties _ 223 _ 223 
Per British steamer Ancona, for Hongkong, vid 
Kobe and Nagasaki :—Silk for France, 73 bales. 


Shanghai and ports :— Prince Shimadzu and ser- 
vant, Dr. Yoshida, Messrs. J. Hl. Scott, Henry 
Morviss, W. H. Devine, S. Moutrie, John Hill, 
Albert Ottmans, A. G. Mosle, Y. Delagarde, G. 
Bisso, Yamawaki, Nomura, and Kumeyama in 
cabin; Mr. and Mrs. Kawamoto, Messrs. Yasuda, 
Oka, Ga, Ide, D. E. Davidson in second class; 
and 78 passengers in steerage. For San Francisco: 
Messrs. W. E. Ward, Alex. Ross, John West, 
and S. M. McLeish in cabin. 

Per French steamer Oxus, from Hongkong, via 
Shanghai and Kobe:—Mrs. Frandon and servant, 
Mr. Kawamoto, Mr. Bos, Mr. Payan, Mi. and 
Mrs. Mosse, Mr. Cheon, Mr. and Mrs. Smith, and 
Mr. Gaytan de Ayolo in cabin; and 2 Japanese 
and 2 Chinese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Omé Maru, from Kobe: 
—Mr. and Mrs. Alexander, Quaratesi, Mrs. and 
Miss Bernhardt, Mr. and Mrs. Wichard, Mr. and 
Mrs. ‘T. Date, Mr. and Mrs. Hayashi, Messrs. 
Mess, G. Hayashi, ‘T. Omai, H. Kumabe, M. 
Onotera, and Karaori in cabin; 4 passengers in 
second class; and 107 passengers in sleerage. 

Per American steamer City of Rio de Fanetro, 
from San Francisco:—Mr. and Mrs. W. L. 
Austin, Messrs. L. C. Trent, Geo. \V. Horton, 
S. Narabara, T. Tono, Uf. K. Ku (Chinese 
Commissioner), and Chas. Fischer in cabin. For 
Hongkong ; Lee Gee Kee and servant, Lee Chu 
Hue and servant in cabin. 

Per German steamer General Werder, from 
Hongkong :—Mr. and Mrs. E. Krebzschmat 
and three children, Mr. and Mrs. Pirie, Lieut. 
Von Drebber, Count Lanckorowski, Miss Anna 
Krug, Messrs. F, Hulton, A. Best, Chon Ah Wo, 
Low Hung Chon, Lee Chun in cabin; 3 Chinese 
in second class; and 2 Europeans, 4 Indians, and 
59 Chinese in steerage. 

Per Buitish steamer Glenshiel, from Hongkong : 
—Mrs. Taber in cabin, 

Per Japanese steamer Fokoharta Marz, from 
Shanghai and ports:—Messrs. P. H. Ewing, R. 
P. Wright, T. Williamson, S. Kishira, and S. 
Mikami in cabin; Miss Kioda, Messrs. H. Kioda, 
N. Kioda, and U. Kobayashi in second class ; and 
32 passengers in steerage. 


DEPARTED, 

Per British steamer Arabic, for San Francisco: 
—Hon. R. B. Hubbard, Mrs. Hubbard, Miss 
Hubbard, Mr. and Mrs. L. D. Morton and child, 
Mr. and Mrs, Skarratt and 3 daughters, Mr. and 
Mrs. W. F. Stevenson, child and maid, Lord and 
Lady Dormer and maid, Mr. and Mrs. M, Levy, 
Miss Newman, Miss E. B. Godfrey, Miss Buck- 
land, Mr. and Mrs. Ewen Cameron, 3 children 
and 2 maids, Mr. Munro, Mr. R. Teape, Miss 
Teape, Mr. Jas. Miller, Misses Miller, Messrs. 
Harry Rosenteld, C. J. Swears, A. B. Whyte, F. 
Ancona, British steamer, 3,050, Mudie, 20th | Sassoon, Captain A. R:; Brown, Messrs. E. Grosser, 

May,—Hongkong, viA Kobe and Nagasaki,| Ll. D. Abraham, Austin Herr, W. R.-Larminie, 
Mails and General.—P. & O. S.N, Co. P. Rothenbusch, E. G. Hillier, Jas, Nelson, W. 


REPORTS. 

The Japanese steamer Omi AMaru,. Captain 
Conner reports :—Left Kobe the 22nd May, at 
noon; had light winds and cloudy weather to 
Oshima; thence had strong north-easterly winds 
and heavy rain to Sagami; and thence to port 
fresh north-easterly winds and clear weather, 
Arrived at Yokohama the 23rd May, at 4.30 p.m. 

The Japanese steamer Yamashiro Maru, Cap- 
tain Young, veports:—Left Hakodate the atst 
May, at 4.30 a.m.; had southerly winds and fair 
weather. At 3 p.m., off Vries Point, company’s 
steamer Satsuma Maru was passed, going north. 
Arrived at Oginohama the 22nd, at 4 a.m. and 
left the same day, at 11.30 a.m.; had heavy wea- 
ther and light south-westerly winds, which to- 
wards the night shifted into eastwaid, with rain 
and thick foggy weather. Noshima was passed at 
10.50 a.m., with strong north-easterly winds and 
thick rainy weather. Kannonsaki was passed at 
1.25 p.m., the Lightship rounded at 2.30 p.m, 
and made fast to the company’s buoy at 3 p.m, 


oO. 

Oopack, British steamer, 1,729, Jacques 20th, May, 
—Kobe rgth May, General.—W. M. Strachan 
& Co. 

Omi Alaru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, Conner, 
24th May,—Kobe 23rd May, Mails and Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Victoria, British steamer, 1,$30, Coundon, 23rd 
May,—Kobe 21st May, General.—Samuel 
Samuel & Co. 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer,1,512, Young, 
24th May,—Hakodate 21st May, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

City of Rio de Fanetvo, American steamer, 2,246, 
Wm. Ward, 24th May,—San Francisco 2nd 
May, Mails and General.—P. M. S.S. Co. 

General Werder, German steamer, 1,820, Eichel, 
24th May,—Hongkong 18th May, Mails and 
General.—-H. Ahrens & Co., Nachf. : 

Glenshiel, British steamer 2,240 K. A. Donaldson, 
24th May,—Hongkong 19th May, General.— 
Jardine, Matheson & Co. 

Nagoya Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,262, Carrew, 
24th May,—Yokkaichi 23rd May, General.— 
-Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Yokohama Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,298, Swain, 
24th May,—Shanghai and ports, Mails and 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


Noshima to port. 

The Japanese steamer Nagoya Maru, Captain 
Carvew, reports:—Left Yokkaichi the 23rd May, 
at 5.20 p.n. ; had fine clear weather, with light wes- 
terly winds throughout the passage. Arrived at 
Yokohama the 24th May, at 1.50 a.m. 

The American steamer City of Rio de Faneiro, 
Captain Ward, reports:—Left San Francisco the 
2nd May, at 3.43 p.m.; had westerly gale, with 
very heavy sea to the meridian ; in long. 156 East 
had a gale from W.N.W., with high sea; thence 
to port had light winds and smooth sea. Laid to 
19 hours, off Cape King, in thick weather, with 
heavy sea and wind. Arrived at Yokohama the 
24th May, at 6.41 a.m. Time, 20 days, 21 hours, 
30 minutes. 

The German steamer General Werder, Captain 
Eichel, reports :—Left Hongkong the 18th May, 
al 5 a.m; had light variable breezes with smooth 
sea during the first part of voyage; thence to 
port light and fresh north-easterly winds, with 
moderate sea and north-easterly swell. Arrived 
at Yokohama the 24th May, at 2.40 a.m. 

The British steamer Glexshiel, Captain Donald- 
son, reports :—Left Hongkong the rgth May, att 
a.m. ; had moderate to strong north-easterly winds 
with dall cloudy weather and heavy rain; thence 
to port light variable winds and fine weather. 
Passed the Lightship the 2gth May, at 11.15 a.m. 
aud arrived at Yokohama harbour at noon. Pas- 
sage, 5 days, 10 hours; steaming lime, § days, 9 
minutes, 20 hours; overall time, 5 days, 10 hours, 
45 minutes, 


DEPARTURES, 


Bentensama, Swedish schooner, 45, Jolinson, 18th 
May,—North Pacific, Hunting Gear—Cap- 
tain. é 

Agamemnon, British steamer, 1,453, Wilding, roth 
May,—Kobe, General.—Butterfield & Swire. 

Arabic, British steamer, 4,368, W. M.’ Smith, rgth 
May,—San Francisco, Mails and General.— 
O. & O.S.S. Co. : 

August, Norwegian steamer, 1,018, Isberg, 20th 
May,—Nagasaki, General.—P. M. S.S. Co. 

Cassandra, German steamer, 1,099, Thomsen, 20th 
May,—Kobe, General.—Simon, Evers & Co. 

Euphrates, British steamer, 1,300, Edwards, 20th 
May,—Kobe, General.—Samuel Samuel & 
Co 


Tartar, British steamer, 1,590, Bailey, 20th May, 
—Kobe, General.—Adamson, Bell & Co. 


Had moderate to fresh mortherly winds from 
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LATEST COMMERCTAL, 
nee ey ee 
IMPORTS. 

The quietness in the Yarn Market mentioned 
in our Jast has continued, buyers having bought 
sufficient for present wants. ‘The tone of the 
market is not quité so strong, and quotations may 
be taken as nominal. Cotton Piece-Goods have 
hada fair amount of attention, but the firmness of 
holders stops business. ‘The prices of both g Ib, 
Shirtings and 7 1b. ¥.-Cloths are 5 cents higher. 
In Woollens there has been a little demand and 
prices are firmer. 

Yarns.—Total sales of both English and Bom- 
Sad spinnings for the week only amount to 75 
vales. 

Cotton Piece-Goops.—The sales consist of 
10,000 pieces 9 Ib. Shirtings and 3,000 pieces ‘I’. 
Cloths. 

Woo tvens.—Sales for the week amount to 
1,000 pieces. : 

COTTON VARNS, 


Pee eterna, 


Nos. 16/24, Ordinary ......... cues $30.50 to 31 50 
Nos. 16/24, Medium .... sue 31.50 to 32.50 
Nos. 16/24, Good to Best. + 32.50 to 33.50 
Nos. 16/24, Reverse ....... s+ 33-00 to 34.00 
Nos. 28/32, Ordinary.. 32.50 to 33.50 
Nos. 28:32, Medinm .,... 34.00 to 35.00 
Nos. 23°32, Good to Best .... 35.00 to 36.25 
Nos. 38/42, Medium to Best 38.00 to 40.50 
No. 32s, I'wo-fold 37-50 to 38.50 
No. 42s, Uwo-fold .. 38.50 to 41.50 
No. 208, Bombay 28.00 to 29.50 
No. 16s, Bombay 27,00 to 28.25 
Nos, to/og, Bombay .. to 25.50 


WOOLLENS., 
Plain Osleans, yo-42 yards, 32 inches... $4y.00 to 5 50 

Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches best 0.274 to 304 
Italian Cloth, 30 yaids, 32 inches 


Medium......... tteteeeerereseee O.22ht0 9 259 
Italian Cloth, 32 inches 

Common tetteteeeeeee O18 to arg 
Mousseline de Laine pe, 2g yards, 

SPiMChES oo... cece teeneetene GPG LH 0.16 
Cloths~Pilots, 54 @ sGinches ......... 0.30 to 0.45 
Cloths—Presidents, 54 @ 56 inches 0.50 to 0.60 
Cloths—Union, 54 @ 56 inches w. 0.35 to 0.60 
Rlankets—-Scaclet and Green, 4 to 34th, 

POC Mies ca Geesantoedinctvssvtveshiers coutees 0.33 to 0 38 


MICVALS. 

No fresh business to chronicle. Dealers are 
still trying for forward contracts, but the prices 
they offer are not likely to tead to business. Quota- 
tions may be left unchanged, but there is a great 
absence of life in the market here. 


Fmeprecon, 
Wat Bars, J imch... cc... acesesseeeeeee $2.90 LO 3.00 
Flat Bats, finch... + 3.05 to 3.10 
Round and square up to J inch 2.90 to 3.10 
Nailrod, assorted... eee 2.90 to 3.00 
Nailrod, small size ... 3.10 to 3.20 
Tron Plates, assorted 330 to 3.60 
Sheet Iron... 3-80 to 4-20 
Galvanized Iron sheets 7.00 to 7.20 
Wire Nails, assorted 4.30 lo 5.00 
Tin Plates, per lox 5.00 to 5.30 
Pig Iron, No. 3 ... 1.§0 to 1.524 


KEROSENE, 
No fresh business to report, the sale mentioned 
last week still awaits confirmation, dealers asser- 
ting that no sale has been made, others that if 
anything it is an arrival of goods sold long ago ‘to 
arrive.’ At quotations neither sellers nor buyers 
appear eager for business. Stock, sold and un- 
sold, is about 280,000 cases, 
QUOTATIONS. 
Baan eSataiace Nom. §2.10 to 2.124 
2.10 to 2.11 
2.05 to 2.074 
2.00 to 2.02$ 


Chester 0.0... 
Comet 
Devoe 
Russian oo... 


. Nom. 

+ Nom. 

sitteeteees. Nom, 
SUGAR. 

No business was transacted in Sugar up to the 
23rd instant. Prices have not changed. The 
steamship Haiphong arrived on the roth instant, 
with 30,000 piculs of Takao, and two sailing vessels 
with 20,000 piculs more are now daily expected. 


ee ricub, 


White Refined 00... ceeeeeeeeeeneees $6.85 0 9 60 
Manila 4.00 to 4.30 
‘Tatwanfoo . 3-50 to 3.60 
Pentama.... 3-30 to 3.50 
Namiida. 300 to 3.10 
Cake ......... 3.90 to 4.00 
Brown Takao 3.90 to 4.05 


EXPORTS. 


RAW SILK, 


Our last issue was of the 17th instant. Since 
that date Settlements amount to 150 piculs, dis- 
tributed thus :—Hanks-nil, Filatures, 95 piculs, 
Re reels 41 piculs, Kakeda 14 piculs. Direct ship- 
ments in the interval have been 8 bales, making 
the total export trade of the week 158 piculs. 

The market generally has been quiet and we 
should have a very small business to report were 
it not for the operations of a few persistent buyers 
who seem determined to absorb the bulk of the 
remaining stock before new crop comes to hand. 
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Buying has been principally for Europe, although 
the Arabic had about 100 bales on her last outward 
trip to San Francisco. 

Prices generally are well maintained; in fact a 
slight advance was reported paid for a few bales 
extra filature of fine size. Sellers generally are 
current, and by no means averse to clearing off 
their holdings at current rates. 

Crop news continues good. There were some 
complaints from one of the early districts in North 
China, but no great damage seems to have been 
done. Here the worms are passing though the 
various stages with almost uniform success. From 
Canton we learn that the first crop of about 2,500 
bales has been warehaoused in good shape. 

There have been two shipping opportunities 
since we last wrote, viz.:—the Arabic (gth) and 
the Ancona (21st) both taking silk. The former 
had 104 bales for the New York trade and the 
latter carried 73 bales for Marseilles and Lyons. 
Present Export figures are thereby increased to 
40,347 piculs, against 37,880 piculs last year and 
25,932 at same date in 1887. 

Hanks.—One parcel of Shinshu, supposed to 
he something “extra super” reported at $540. 
Nothing done in other grades; demand generally 
being small, and the business done being offset by 
rejections of previous purchases. 

Filatures.—Special enquiry for fine size has re- 
sulted in several parcels being taken up for 
Europe, and the following prices are said to have 
been paid :—-AMJuroyama $675, Alino $635, Goshu 
$630. For America, Shinshu Filatures at $630 and 
$625 have been entered, the last named price being 
for Kaimeisha. One small parcel Koshu Filature, 
Yajima, brought $610. , 

Re-reels.—Some revival in the demand Tengin- 
sha finding a buyer at $590, Chichibu $575, Aliya- 
gi being also done for Europe at $575. 

Kakeda.—Small doings including a fragment 
of Racupi at $600. 

No transaction to record in other kinds and the 
demand for country use has slackened also. 

QUOTATIONS, 

Hanks—No. f 
Hanks—No. 
Hanks—No. 
Hanks—No. 
Hanks—No. 
Hanks—No 
Hanks—No. 
Hanks—No. 


2 (Shinshu). 
2(Joshu) .... 
24 (Shinshu) . 
24 (Joshu) . 
+24 to3.. 


» $510 to 520 
+ §00to510 
495 to 500 
485 to 490 
470 to 480 


ww 
é 


Filatures—Lixtra Py 650 to 670 
Filatures—No. 1, 10/13 deniers ... 630 to 640 


Vilatures—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 denie 
Filatures—No. 14, 13/16, ty/17 deniers 


Filatures—No. 2, 10/15 deniers ...... 590 to 600 
Filatures—No. 2, 14/18 deniers ... 580 to 590 
Filatures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers ...... 560 to §76 
Re-reels—(Shinshu & Osh) Best No.1 610 to 620 


Re-reels—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers : 
Re-reels—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 deniers ......... 
Re-reels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers 
Re-reels—No. 3, 14/20 deniers 
Kakedas—Ixtra wee 
Kakedas—No. 1 


590 to 600 
570 to 580 
3560 to 570 
540 to 550 

625 
600 to 610 


Kakedas—No. 14... 580 to 590 
Kakedas—No. 2 .... 560 to 570 
Kakedas—No. 24 540 to 550 
Kakedas—No. 3 .... 530 to 535 
Kakedas—Nu. 34... _ 
Kakedas—No. 4 


Oshu Sendai—No, 24. 
Hamatsuki—No. 1,2... 
Hamatsuki—No. 3, 4... 


Pritts 


Sodai—No. 2 


Export Raw Silk Tables to 2gth May, 1889 


Swanson 1888 Kg. 4887-88. 1886-84, 

: Batas. Baras. Rater, 
Maope cc cccececeeeseees 20,823 17,318 12,203 
Americd ic cceseecccseesenees 109143 19,836 13,703 
Yotat { fiales 39,966 37,204 25,911 

rs? Piculs 40,347 37,880 25,932 
SettlementsandDirect } rPicuis, rrCcubs, rieuha, 
Export from ist July § 455° 37,700 26,100 
Stock, 2gth May ......... 1,550 4,300 7,400 
Available suppliesto date 42,100 42,000 33.500 


WASTE SILK. 

A small business (164 piculs) but all kinds have 
had some patronage :— Waste Cocoons 65 piculs, 
Noshi 6 piculs, Kibiso 55 piculs, Afawata 33 piculs, 
Nert § piculs. 

The season is fast drawing to a close and the 
bulk of the stock will probably remain unshipped. 
The most noticeable feature of the week is the 
absence of demand for Noshi, at least for the 
quality now on offer. Mawata has been taken up 
apparently for Bombay. 

The P. and O, steamer Ancona carried 84 bales 
of Sundry Wastes for European ports, thus bring- 
ing the present export figures up to 30,434 piculs, 
against 27,453 last year and 26,095 al same date 
in 1887, 

Cogoons.—About 65 piculs Waste Cocoons bought 
at $13. Stock is practically exhausted. 


Sur 


Noshi.—Very feeble business, a trifle done in 
Filatures at $130. 

Kibiso.—A fair amount of buying in Filature 
sorts at from $100 to $122}. Nothing done in 
Hira kinds. 

Mawata.—Sixty native bales have been settled 
at $170, and probably destined for India. 

Neri.—One parcel noted at $15, uncleaned. 

QUOTATIONS, 
Pierced Cocoons—Good to Best 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Best... 


gras to 1324 


Noshi-ito—Vilature, Good .... eevee 115 tO 120 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Medium ..... «Nom, 105 to 110 
Noshi-ito—Oshiu, Good to Best Reesor 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Best. ......... 


Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Good .... 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Medium... 
Noshi-ito—Bushu, Good to Best 
Noshi-ito—Joshu, Best .......... 
Noshi-ito—Joshu, Good .. 


Noshi-ito—joshu, Ordinary . see 70tO 75 
Kibiso—Filature, Best selecte om. 110 to 120 
Kibiso—Filature, Seconds ...... ..Nom. 100 to 10§ 
Kibiso—Oshu, Good to Best .....0cc0668 se cee eee _ 

Kibiso—Shinshu, Best........ - 

Kibiso—Shinshu, Seconds .. _- 

Kibiso—Joshu, Good to Fair............ 45to 40 
eines Middling to Common 35 to 30 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Good ...............6 40 to 35 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Medium to Low . 324 to 25 
Kibiso—Neri, Good to Common . 15 to 10 


Mawata—Good to Best ........... . 180 to 200 


Export Table Waste Silk to 24th May, 1889 :— 


Season 1888-89. 1884-88, 1886-89, 

Piceuns. Picuns, Picucs, 

Waste Silk. 27,056 24,628 22,631 
Pierced Cocoons .......... 2,478 2,825 3,404 
39,434 27,453 26,095 

Settlementsand Direct) “U'*- parece, vane 
Export from ist July } 31,080 30750 28,900 
Stock, 2gth May ......... 2,80 3,200 3,300 
Availablesuppliestodale 33,800 33,950 32,200 


Exchange.— Again somewhat higher and firm :— 
Lonpon, 4 m/s. Credits, 3/14; Documents 3/18; 
6 in/s. Credits, 3/12; Documents 3/1$; Nrw 
York, 30 d/s. U.S.G., $759; 4 m/s. U.S.G., $764; 
Paris, 4 /s., fcs. 3.943 6 m/s. fcs. 3.96. 


Estimated Silk Stock, 24th May, 1889 :— 


Raw. PICULS, Wasts. PICULS, 
Hanks... © 300 | Cocoons ....cee om 
Filatures 800 
Re-reels ... 215 
Kakeda .. 130 
Oshu ...... 105 


Taysaam Kinds 


see 1,550' ‘Total piculs ...... 2,800 


Total piculs 


Yotal piculs 1,550 


TEA. 

The animation which characterized the Tea 
market during the previous week has been main- 
tained throughout the interval, resulting in 22,000 
piculs being purchased. ‘Total settlements are now 
53,180 piculs for the season, against 48,700 piculs 
for 1888. The market has declined by one dollar 
per picul for Fine and Finest sorts, but no change 
for the remainder. All grades have participated 
in the demand, and leaf of Medium and Good 
Medium grades appears to be principally in de- 
mand. The steamship Avabsic sailed on the rgth 
instant with 115,002 Ibs. for Chicago, 84,356 lbs. 
for New York, and 5,200 lbs. for San Francisco ; 
total, 204,558 Ibs. from Kobe. ‘The same steamer 
carried from this port 244,512 Ibs. for New York, 
298,577 Ibs. for Chicago, 40,106 Ibs. for San 


: 


Francisco, and 11,491 Ibs. for Canada; total, 
594,686 Ibs.; or from both ports 799,244 Ibs. 
YER PICUL, 

COMMON! vvcsscvayees ses — 
Good Common . $15 & under 
Medium .......... 16 to 17 
Good Medium 18 to 20 
SiGe ae 21 to 23 
Finest ... 24 to 26 
Choice 28 to 30 
Choicest ......... 31 to 35 
POU: 36 & upd’s 


EXCHANGE. 


Exchange has an upward tendency, and is firm 
at quotations :— 


Sterling—Bank: Bills on demand............4.. 3/ 
Sterling—Bank 4 months’ sight .. 
Sterling—Private 4 months’ sight .. 
Sterling—Private 6 months’ sight 
On Paris—Bank sight .............. 
On Paris—Private 6 months’ sight.. 
On Hongkong—Bank sight ........... 
On Hongkcng—Private 10 days’ sight . 
On Shanghai—Bank sight .............. cee 
On Shanghai—Private 10 days’ sight ...... 
On New York—Bank Bills on demand.. 

n New York—Private 30 days’ sight 

n San Francisco—Bank Bills on demand. 
On San FranciscoPrivate 30 days sight... 


Ao 5 
vt 
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Corporates MARK. 


S62 


STEEL & FILES, 
STEEL CASTINGS, &c., &c. - 
Apply to the Sole Manufacturers, 


SAML. OSBORN & Co., —_ Y ARROW’S 
po owen vom, | SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 


a 


SEE 


re Pe aint 
: = - 


SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND. 


ScrEW STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN HOUR. 
PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER 
Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. ; 
MACHINERY CONSTRUCTED FOR BOATS BUILT ABROAD. 


YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition. 


And see that each Jur bears baroa Liebig’s Signature 
ore ; 2 g g @ 
in Bluo Ink across the Label. 


—— Sonate 
PEDROS RS D4 ‘| 
f a Vbre] 3 ke 4 : ‘ ‘= 
if ATKINSON'S Pe OF ME: 
4 1g BERFUMERY a f po ee: 
f ENGLISH Penrun ERY, ‘. C fs STOGK FOR SOUPS, 
| surpasses all others for i 3s natural fragrance. ie : MADE DISHES AND SAUCES. 
| ESSENCE Of WHITH ROSE a) Invaluable for India as 
IPANNE YLANG YLANG 1a an Efficient Tonic in all 
FRANGIPARNS YLANG ILANU ig To be had of all Storekecpera and Dealers throughout India. cases of Weakness. 
STEPHANOTIS 


‘ : Keeps good in the hottest 
Cookery Books Rone Free on Application to the Climates, and for any 


ompany. length of time. 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co., Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England. 


and other well-known I 
equalled for their del 
c 


Of ail Dealers, and of ¢ 


1, & E. ATK INSC Sold wholesale by COUKING & Co., Yokohama. 
24, Old Bond Sirest, — Tn 


rade Mark—A“ White R Sees Gi The Physician’s Cure 
jyre,” W { ea for Gout, Rheumatic 

) Kea 4 Gout and Gravel: the 
% ) safest and most gentle 


January 5th, 1589. 


THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES. 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


peso suffering from weak or debilitated 
constitutions will discover that by the use 
of this wonderful medicine there is ‘‘ Health jaws araraists and Storekeepers. 
forall.” The blood is’ the fountain of life, and its N.B. ASK FOR DINNEFORD'S MAGNESIA, 
purity can be maintained by the use of these Pills 
Sir SAMUEL BAKER, 
in hiswork entitled ‘The Nile Tributaries in 
Abyssinia,” says—‘‘ 1 ordered the dragoman 
Mahomet to inform the Faker that 1 was a 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Mr. Oxosut Narinort, Japanese Consul at 
Lyons, left for Japan on the 18th ult. 


It is stated that eighteen steamers now find 
regular employment on the coast of Hokkaido. 


Tur Emperor intends to confer the grand de- 
coration of the Chrysanthemum upon the Em- 
peror of Germany, 


A project has been started by residents of 
Tokyo to establish a company, to be called the 
Hokkaido Engineering Company, at Sapporo, 
with a capital of yes 1,000,000. 


Ir has been decided by residents of Miyagi 
Prefecture to lay a tramway between Furumachi 
(Shidagori) and Ishinomaki (about 114 7/), and 
operations will be commenced shortly. 


Tue official examination of the Sanuki Rail- 
way having been completed, a certificate has 
been granted by the Authorities for the com- 
mencement of passenger and freight traffic. 


Resipents of Osaka, Kyoto, and Nara, have 
applied to the Government for permission to 
establish an Electric Tramway Company and to 
lay an electric tramway between Kyoto and Otsu. 


Tue inauguration of the works of the Osaka 
Electric Light Company was most successfully 
celebrated on the 2oth ult. The Governor, 
Mr. Nishimura, and about 200 guests were pre- 
sent. The electric light was largely used in 
the decorations, and when the machinery was 
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set in motion the brilliancy of the illumination|Grand Chamberlains to Her Majesty; Dr. 


banquet foHowed, during which a band from 
the garrison played a selection of music. 


Members of the Imperial family, Ministers of 
State, and officials of chokunin and sonin rank 
in the Imperial Household visited the Palace on 
the 28th ult. the birthday of the Empress, to 
pay their respects to Her Majesty. 


Tue interment of the remains of the late Mr. 
Sekiguchi, Prefect of Shizuoka, took place on 
the 21st ult. in accordance with Buddhist rites 
in the cemetery of the Rinsaiji Temple at Anto- 
mura, Abegori. 


Tue Authorities are considering the advisability 
of reducing the present third class fare (sen 25) 
on the Tokyo-Yokohama Railway to about sex 
18, to be in uniformity with the fare between 
Tokyo and Kyoto (yen 3.50) or at the rate of 
about sez 1 per mile. 


Ir is stated that the merchants of Osaka have 
acquired 6,000 ¢subo of land at Wada Point, 
on which they intend to build a club which wil] 
cost 50,000 yen. The club house will be five 
stories high, and in the grounds there will be 
fish ponds, sea baths, and many other attractions. 


Mr. Fuyit Katsutaro, who returned from For- 
mosa last year, where he remained a long time 
studying the production of black tea, has re- 
cently sent samples of his manufacture from 
Shidzuoka to Kobe, which, it is said, have been 
pronounced by foreign experts to be excellent, 
and to entirely dissipate the idea that black tea 
cannot be produced in Japan. 


Ir has been decided by the Authorities that new 
buildings for the Kyoto Imperial Museum will 
be erected on land covering about 15,000 fsubo0 
close to the Hdkéji Temple (Daibutsu) in the 
western capital. The work will be begun shortly 
under ‘the superintendence of the Engineering 
Section of the Kyoto City Government Office, 
with a view to its being completed before May 
nextyear. The cost is estimated at yen 150,000, 
which will be defrayed by the Imperial House- 
hold. 


Tue Emperor, accompanied by Count Yoshii. 
Vice-Minister of State for the Imperial House- 
hold; and attended by Marquis Tokudaiji, Grand 
Chamberlain to His Majesty; Lieut.-Colonel 
Yoneta and Major Okada, Chamberlains ; Vis- 
count Tanuma, an Assistant Chamberlain; Mr. 
Yamanouchi, a Secretary of the Imperial Ilouse- 
hold; and Dr. Tazawa, a Court: physician, left 
the Palace on the 25th ull.,.at 9.30 am. for the 
barracks of the Third Infantry Regiment of the 
Tokyo First Divisional Head-quarters at Azabu. 
After receiving the field officers in audience, His 
Majesty inspected the quarters, and witnessed 
drill and gymnastic exercises by the troops, 
leaving for the Palace at noon. 


Tue Empress, accompanied by Madame Muro- 
machi, and attended by Viscount Kagawa and 
Mr. Sannomiya, respectively Grand and Vice- 


A|Tazawa, a Court physician ; and Mesdames 


Sono, Kinoshita, Mikami, and Ikugenji (Masa- 
ko), left the Palace on the 27th ult. at 9.30 a.m. 
for the villa of Count Saigo, at Meguro, The 
Empress-Dowager also drove to the villa, start- 
ing from the Aoyama Palace at 10 a.m. Their 
Majesties had lunch about 1 p.m., the Princesses 
and other ladies, with Count and Countess 
Saigo, having the honour of sitting with the 
Empress and Empress-Dowager. After witness- 
ing No and other dances, their Majesties visited 
the silk-worm rearing establishment, and left 
about 5.50 p.m. 


Tue traffic receipts of the Japan Railway Com- 
pany during last month were yen 144,395.645, 
of which yer 97,398.365 were from passengers 
and yen 46,997.28 from parcels, &c., showing 
an increase of yen 15,309.21 as compared with 
the receipts during the previous month. The 
receipts of the Mito Railway Company during 
the month were yen 6,779.40, af which yen 
4,833.48 were from passengers, yen 49.20 from 
mails, and yex 1,896.72 from parcels, &c., which 
shows an increase of yen 146.60 against March 
last. The receipts of the Ryomo Railway Com- 
pany during April last were yen 7,334.47, of 
which yez 5,858.89 were from passengers, yen 
58.86 from mails, and yen 1,416.72 from par- 
sengers, yen 58.86 from mails, and yen 1,416.72 
from parceis, &c. As compared with the pre- 
vious month these figures show an increase of 


yen 1,385.77. 


Tue Import market is generally dull, and trans- 
actions in Yarns have been confined to small 
dealings in| Bombays. Cotton Piece-goods 
have received some attention, but a much larger 
business might have been done had holders 
made a slight concession. Woollens are still 
quiet. The Metal market remains inactive, 
though dealers offer more money for future de- 
livery. There has been a small business in 
Kerosene, but buyers do not appear to be 
anxious to take any more than for immediate 
requirements. No sales of Sugar, and heavy 
arrivals have weakened the market. The Silk 
trade is very quiet, and though there has been a 
small business there have also been rejections. 
A demand for home consumption has drawn a 
quantity of the remaining stock off this market, 
and more will likely follow. Waste Silk has 
also been but sparingly dealt in. Reports from 
the interior continue to be favourable to the new 
crop; leaf is plentiful, and cheaper than last 
year notwithstanding that more graines have 
been laid down this season, but many new 
plantations of mulberry are now coming to the 
knife. News have reached here that the North 
China crop will be 20 per cent. in excess of last 
year’s out-turn, and prospects in Europe are said 
to be good. The Tea trade is still very large, 
more than 20,coo piculs of leaf having changed 
hands during the week. Prices have declined 
a dollar on all grades, and the market is rather 
weak at the close. Shipments are heavy, and 
appear likely to continue so. Exchange has 
declined. 
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Tue Choya Shimbun of the roth ult. observes 
that of late there is a tendency in certain 
quarters to criticise in unfavourable terms the 
proposed improvement of the harbour at Yoko- 
hama. The ground of argument used by these 
critics seems to amount to this, that funds con- 
tributed by the nation at large ought not to be 
used for the benefit of anyone port. The 
Choya says that, considering the spirit of the 
argument of these critics, their contention 
only applies to a small portion of the money 
to be spent for the purpose. Out of the total 
estimated expenditure of ye# 2,000,000, only 
yen 700,000 are to be drawn from the na- 
tional taxes, the remainder representing the 
Shimonoseki indemnity returned some years 
ago by the United States. Our contem- 
porary advises these critics to consider the 
advantages that would result from the suc- 
cessful completion of the work they condemn, 
for then they will easily judge for themselves 
whether the application of such a small 
fraction of the national taxes to such an 
undertaking is a wise measure or not. After 
briefly enumerating these advantages, the Choya 
passes on to the consideration of the question 
whether the proposed manner of using the 
money returned by the United States is or is 
not proper. The money, we are told, is in its 
nature different from funds realised by ordinary 
national taxes, and must, therefore, be used 
for some special purpose, whatever that may 
be. The Tékyéd paper thinks that there are 
only two ways in which the money ought to be 
employed: (1) for the redemption of the na- 
tional debt, inasmuch as the sum represents a 
certain portion of the debt of the Tokugawa 
Government; or (2) for such permanent works 
as will remain a memorial testifying to posterity 
the justice and friendship of the United States. 
Of these two ways, the latter of course commends 
itself to the views of our contemporary, which 
ridicules the idea of applying so small a sui to 


the redemption of national debt. 


* 
* * 


The Wippon of the same date also considers 
the same question, though the points touched 
upon by it are different from those discussed by 
the Choya. The Nippon begins its article by 
emphasizing the paramount importance of 
disinterestedness on the part of the Government 
in taking administrative measures of any sort, 
but particularly those connected with agricul- 
tural, commercial, and industrial matters. As 
instances of administrative measures belonging 
to the latter category, our contemporary cites 
in a significant manner the sale of Government 
forests, the postponement of the inauguration of 
bourses, and the grant of charters to railway 
companies. In carrying out these measures, 
the Nippon is confident that the Authorities 
will never sacrifice public interest to the grati- 
fication of individual wishes, but at the same 
time observes that instances of partiality on the 
part of the Authorities to a certain locality, ora 
certain company, or: certain persons, are not 
entirely wanting even in the West. The Tokyo 
journal considers that the Government has 
acted not unwisely in appropriating the por- 
tion of the Shimonoseki indemnity returned by 
the United States to the construction of Yoko- 
hama harbour, Butas to the mode in which 
the work is to he carried out, the Wirpfon is by 
no means satisfied with the procedure of the 
Authorities. It strongly condemns the Govern- 
ment for having placed the undertaking under 


the control of the Prefectural Government of 
Kanagawa, and not under that of the Engineer- 
ing Bureau in the Department of State for 
Home Affairs. 
of the Home Department, the principal func- 
tion of the said Bureau is to direct engineering 
works that may be undertaken in any of the 
rivers, embankments, and harbours, under the 
jurisdiction of that Department. Should the Go- 
vernment think, our contemporary goes on, that 
an important work like the one in question had 
better be entrusted to a local government, what 
is the use of establishing such a Bureau, and 
what of providing that Bureau with officials 
and engineers? The Wippon, however, hopes 


very shallow. 


According to the Organization 


that its information may prove incorrect, and 


that the work may be carried out by the Home 
Department. 


es 
The criticism is specious but, as we think, 
In the first place, it is precisely 
in works ‘of this purely local character that the 
interference of the Central Authorities can be 
best dispensed with. If the argument of the 
Nippon applies to the Yokohama harbour, it 
ought to have applied with equal justice to the 
Waterworks at that place, and we have never 
heard that any question was raised as to the pro- 
priety of the course pursued in respect of them. 
A very little consideration will indicate a thou- 
sand points with regard to which special local 
knowledge and special access to sources of 
local information are essential to the satisfactory 
carrying out of the Yokohama harbour works. 
Among foreigners, at all events, there is, we 
imagine, no second opinion as to the wisdom 
of entrusting the direction and control of the 
undertaking to the Kanagawa Prefecture. In 
the second place, the Avppon is mistaken, we 
think, in its assertion that the Engineering 
Bureau in the Home Office is provided with a 
staff for directing river and harbour works every- 
where throughout the empire. The number of 
engineers attached to the Bureau is wholly in- 
adequate to discharge such extended functions. 
At all events, they do not discharge them. The 
two Dutch engineers in the employment of the 
Bureau live permanently in Tokyo. However 
excelent and multifarious may be the advice 
given by them on engineering subjects, we have 
never heard of their going to reside at the 


‘locality of a work and personally putting their 


advice into practice, and we presume that what is 
true of them is true, on the whole, of their Japa- 
nese colleagues also. The Burean is primarily 
entrusted with advisory duties, and if it had’ de- 
cided to detach a portion of its staff for residence 
in Yokohama to superintend and direct the har- 
bour works there, the step would have been ex- 
ceptional. So soon, however, as the immediate 
control of such a business ceases to be an 
integral part of the Burcau’s functions, its 
consignment to the Kanagawa Prefectural Office 
can only be opposed on grounds of the purest 
red tape. We understand, of course, the sources 
of the Arppon's inspiration, but they do not 
commend themselves as particularly valid in 
respect of an important undertaking like the 
Yokohama harbour works. 


Tue desire to guard as far as possible against 
the risks incident to human life finds with every 
year new and unexpected channels for mani- 
festation, and the steady growth of insurance 
companies everywhere is but an indication of 
the intensity of that desire. Little Denmark 


has in recent years seen the formation, the 
trial, and so far successful operation, of an Old 
Maids’ Insurance Company, an association the 
object of which is the support of unmarried, 
elderly ladies, connected with respectable though 
not wealthy families. By support is meant a 
place of residence with board, care and medical 
attendance in sickness, and a little annual in- 
come, a kind of pin-money. A pater familias 
intending to avail himself of the advantages 
thus offered causes the name of his daughter to 
be registered in the company’s books as soon 
as possible after her birth, and pays a small 
annual premium. In case the daughter is still 
unmarried at the age of twenty-four, the official- 
ly fixed beginning of the period of old spinster- 
hood,—this is evidently'a compromise between 
the views of the father and daughter—she 
receives a certain annual income and a few 
rooms in a large convent-like building, surround- 
ed by small gardens and a large park, and in- 
habited by a number of elderly ladies, also mem- 
bers of the company by virtue of a provident 
father's timely investment. Should the father die 
before this can take place, then the daughter, how- 
ever young, will live and be cared for in the com- 
pany's building, and she enters upon her full 
rights when twenty-four years of age, provided, of 
course, she be then still single. On the other hand, 
should the daughter die or get married before 
the stipulated time, all her rights cease, all the 
advantages offered are withdrawn, and the pre- 
miums paid for however long a time flow un- 
conditionally and at once into the company’s 
treasury to be used on behalf.of the remaining 
beneficiaries. It is only the strict enforcement 
of this condition that enables the company to 
carried on its useful operations, and it is 
for parents certainly a great consolation to 
know that their death will not leave their 
daughters at the mercy of the world. 


Tue vernacular press has lately been busy 
critigising the manner in which railways are 
now managed in this country. The TZokyo 
Shémpo of the 19th ultimo, inan article entitled 
Manslaughter by Negligence, vehemently invites 
the attention of the Authorities to this subject. 
Our contemporary observes that the term ‘‘ man- 
slaughter by negligence has been indelibly 
impressed upon the minds of the Japanese 
people since the deplorable incidents connected 
with the wreck of the Wormanton. Now that 
the various civilized modes of travel are availed 
of by the people in daily increasing numbers, 
the public recalls this formula whenever an ac- 
cident occurs, and the authorities should not for 
an instant forget it. After remarking that rail- 
way mishaps have become alarmingly frequent, 
especially on the Tokaido line, our contemporary 
finds it not difficult to suspect some negligence 
of duty on the part of the railway staff. It 
tdesires the Railway Bureau to take steps for 
supplying the Government lines with a sufficient 
number of men, and‘to instruct all the private 
railway companies to adopt a similar course. 
The ShArmpo at the same time wishes that 
Public Prosecutors and police officials should, 
in every case of accident, thoroughly investigate 
the matter and ‘see whether negligence is not to 
blame. Our contemporary thinks that the 
adoption of proper regulations as to railway 
management is imperatively required, espe- 
cially as the rumoured transfer of the Govern- 
ment lines to a private company seems to 
be about to take place. Advantages of private 
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enterprises are numerous, but the Simo ob- 
“serves that private companies are very liable to 
sacrifice the public interest to their own. ‘The 
present, therefore, is the time to take measures 
of precaution against all possible forms of mis- 


management on railway lines. 


* 
* * 


The vagueness of these criticisms by the 
vernacular press is almost exasperating. One 
seems to be listening to a sermon where, after 
the manner of sermons, nothing need be 
proved and general exhortations are alone 
required. The one piece of practical advice 
given is that the railway staff should be increas- 
ed. This is the very last direction in which we 
should have looked for reform. Numerical in- 
sufficiency of staff is uncommon in Japan: we 
have never observed anything of the kind on 
the railways at any rate. As for accidents, are 
they becoming so frequent? Of course as the 
mileage of lines open to traffic increases, acci- 
dents must become more numerous in the 
aggregate. But that they are proportionately 
less rare than they were, remains to be proved. 


Tue Chinese Times thus describes the official 
method of patronising the Tongshan railway :— 
“ The exertions of the railway servants do not 
seem as yet to have been wholly equal to the 
suppression of abuses on the part of official 
travellers. Generals and Taotais alike fancied 
they could make a convenience of the railway 
free of charge, but by dint of constant pressure 
most of them now pay. But there are important 
exceptions. A short time ago one notorious 
official, presuming on high protection, sent for 
the special saloon carriage, of which he took 
entire possession for a journey to Tongshan and 
back, filling the compartments with his at- 
tendants to the exclusion of all other travellers, 
and for this the éayén refused to pay a cent. 
When their tickets were demanded by the 
Chinese guards the servants of the official as- 
saulted them. It is remarked as curious how 
these things run in families. The official travel- 
ler who was the occasion of a fracas at the 
Tientsin Station some months ago was brother 
to the official now referred to, and the servant 
who assaulted the English guard on the former 
occasion was brother to the one who assaulted 
the Chinese guard the other day. Like master 
like man. Family peculiarities of this .kind 
deserve no quarter.” 


Tus Daido-dankelsu held its general mecting 
on the roth ultimo at the Nakamura-ro, Ryd- 
goku. For several days previous to the date of 
the meeting, the principal members of the party 
had frequent discussions in the oflice of the 
Setron Zasshi, their weekly organ. At these 
meetings it gradually became evident that some 
of the most influential members were strongly 
opposed to the formation of a formal political 
party, which project had been occupying the 
attention of the majority of the members. The 
minority opposing this step hold that, in the 
present state of political affairs generally, it 
would be extremely premature to consolidate 
the Dardo-danketsu into anything like-a distinct 
political party with a definite platform. Among 
those supporting this view, the most prominent 
are Messrs. Oi Kentaro, Naito Roichi, Arai 
Shogo, and Nakajima Matagoro. It was appre- 
hended that the presence of this section of 
members at the general meeting would pre- 
vent the smooth conduct of debates. So by 


mutual consent, the dissentient members with- 
drew from the Dasdo-dankelsu. The section 
representing the majority of the party met, as 
has been stated, on the roth instant at the 
Nakamura-ro. The meeting was attended by 
over 400 persons representing various local as- 
sociations. The only localities that were not 
represented are said to have been the four Pre- 
fectures of Yamaguchi, Kagoshima, Saga, and 
Tokushima. The meeting is reported to have 
been very quiet 4nd orderly. The following 
rules for the organization of the party were un- 
animously voted :— 


We herewith form a club, which is to be henceforth 
styled the Daido Club, by discarding minor differences of 
political opinions and combining in respect of our similar 
principles on more importants points. 

Art. 1.—Our club shall be composed of men entertaining 
similar ideas on the following matters ;— 

r ‘ ‘To secure the stability of the courttry’s independent 
rights, 

2. To carry into practice the principle of Cabinet re- 
sponsibility. : 

3. To improve the management, of public finance, and 
to develop the resources of the people. 

4. To bring to perfection the system of local self-govern- 
ment. ° 
5. To secure freedom of speech, of public meetings, 
and of assuciations. 

Art, 2 —Our club shall be established in Tokyo, 

Art. 3.—Any person desiring to become a member of 
our club is required to be introduced by a member of a 
Jocal club, and approved by the Standing Committee. 

Art. 4.— he members of our club will have to beara 
share of the yearly expenses of the club in accordance with 
the resolutions of the general meeting. 

Art, 5.—In our club there shall be appointed the fullow- 
ing officers:— 

Standing Committee 
Standing Managers . S. 

Investigation Committee... Indefinite. 

Clerks ...... gretteeees ceeeee ste eeeeenseee «+ Indefinite. 

Art. 6.—Each locality shall send one member to the 
Standing Committee. But according to the convenience 
of localities, the duties of serving on Committee may be 
delegated to other persons. 

Art. 7.—The Standing Managers shall be elected ata 
meeting of the Standing Committee. 

Arf. 8.—The Investigation Committee shall be appointed 
by the Standing Committee, from among persons having 
experience. . 

Art. 9.—Clerks shall be appointed by the Standing Com- 
mittee. 

Ait. 10.—The term of office of the Standing Managers 
shall be one full year, and this election shall be conducted 
at the time of the general meeting. ‘ 

Art. 11.—The functions of the Standing Managers shall 
be of the following five kinds :— 

1. To attend the meetings cf the Standing Committee 
and to carry out the resolutions theiein arrived at. ; 

2. ‘To manage the general and financial affairs of the 
club. 

3. To correspond with the members of local clubs. 

4. To report to the general meeting on the business of 
ea:.h year, 2 

5. ‘To prepae drafts of proposals to be introduced at the 
general meeting or at the mecting of the Standing Com- 
mittee. 

Art. 12,.—The investigation committee shall make inves- 
tigations on political matters. : 

Art. 13.—The general meeting of our club shall be held 
in February each year. f 

Extraordinary meetings may be held by a resolution of 
the Standing Committee. : 

Art, 14.—At a general meeting each locality shall send 
not more than five deputies for the discussion of important 
matteis, 

Art. 15.—The Investigation Committee and clerks shall 
receive compensation and allowances as set forth in a 
separate provision.”? 


« Indefinite, 


a * * 

The seceders, headed by Messrs. Oi and 
Naité, held a meeting on the same day at the 
Mampachi-ro, Yanagibashi. The meeting was 
attended by about 80 persons. They resolved 
to form a club with no avowed political prin- 
ciples, the ostensible object of the club being 
simply to promote friendly intercourse between 
the members. 


ALL sorts of rumours are in circulation about 
changes in the Ministry. The Wippon of the 
23rd ultimo writes thus:—‘‘The project of 
collecting into the ranks of the Government all 
the statesmen distinguished for services render- 
ed at the time of the Restoration, has apparently 
ceased to find favour. Count Ito was at one 
time talked of as likely to replace the present 
Minister President of State, but inasmuch as 
various political organizations have now sprung 
into existence throughout the country, it would 
be extremely difficult, even fora politician of 


the Count’s ability, to carry into successful 
practice the principle of non-party Government 
enunciated by him. On the other hand, a 
general officer, more remarkable for bravery 
than for political wisdom, must be puzzled to 
direct delicate phases of domestic and foreign 
policy. Considering these things, certain per- 
sons imagined that another Count, not less 
sagacious than courageous, would succeed to 
the post of Minister President. This forecast, 
also, has not been verified, whether because 
the statesman indicated declined to accept the 
responsibility or because some other considera- 
tion stood in the way.” Another report has it 
that the present Premier will resume his old post 
of Cabinet Adviser, and that Count Okuma will 
succeed him as Minister President, retaining 
the portfolio of Foreign Affairs, while Count 
Inouye will leave the Cabinet and accept some 
other position. It is further stated that Count 
Itagaki, having been offered the post of Privy 
Councillor as a stop-gap until next year, when 
he should be appointed President of the House 
of Peers, has resolved to remain out of office 
for the present. We do not pretend to say how 
much truth or how much falsehood there is in 
any of these stories, but merely give them for 
what they are worth. 


Tue Chigai Shogyo Shimpo, in an article on 
the progress of the silk industry in this country, 
gives the following figures relating to the variety 
and quantity of silk sent from various localities 


to Yokohama for exportation in the five years 
(1884-88) :-— 


1884. 
Quantity, Quvastity. 
BALES OF BALES UF 
VARIETY. 53} Lbs. 


VARIETY, 73h Lis. 
+ 11,987 | Oshu : 


Kika 


kai-Zagy +. 22,530 Miscellaneous . 
akeda 


K $,009 Total 
1885, 
Hanks wo. 9,192 Oshu 
Kikai-Zaguri ve 90,415 Miscellaneous . 
Kakeda 6,892 Total 
1886. 
Hanks ... 10,13 Osha .... 4,594 
Kikai-Za 49,531 Miscellan 470 
Kakeda ... $1498 Total, 61,549 


Hanks 10,99! Osha 
Kikai-Zaguri ss Sy 288 Miscellaneous . . 
Kakeda 8,216 Total wees 77,670 


The increase, says the Shogyo Shimpo, is most 
remarkable in the Avkai and Zaguré classes. 
Silk of these two varieties is most favourably re- 
ceived by foreign manufacturers. In conclusion 
the Tokyo journal advises those engaged in the 
silk industry in the interior to produce silk of 
uniform character, and to pay their chief atten- 
tion to the A¢kaz-c/0. For the information of the 
uninitiated among our readers, we may explain 
that Filatures and Re-reels are included in the 
term A¢ka:-cagurt. It appears that Hanks, 
Kakeda, and Oshu are all being gradually re- 
placed by Re-reels, silk in this last form being 
most acceptable to manufacturers. Experts say 
that 30 yes spent in re-reeling a parcel of silk 
adds more than twice that amount to the market 
value of the parcel. The time is evidently ap- 
proaching when the ‘noble article” will be 
placed on the market entirely in the form of 
Re-reels. 


Tue much talked of exhibition of pictures by 
the celebrated artist Okyo was opened on 
Saturday in the Fine Arts Exhibition building 
at Uyeno. Great doubts had been expressed 
as to the genuineness of the paintings. It was 
thought almost incredible that whereas anything 
really from Okyo’s brush has become virtually 
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unprocurable so (far as ordinary collectors are 
concerned, an assemblage of his pictures, num- 
bering some three or four hundred, should be 
the possession of one person. No sooner was 
the exhibition opened, however, than all uncer- 
tainty disappeared. Not that the pictures, on 
the whole, were found particularly striking, or 
that they supplied any new revelation as to the 
capacity of the Shijo master, but that even the 
most insignificant of them displayed something 
of the admirable ease, softness, and precision for 
which Okyo’s work is renowned. At the same 
time it must be admitted that among the 350 
pictures hung, the vast majority are not even 
mediocre: they scarcely pass muster as “‘ pot- 
boilers.” Several, indeed, were painted while 
the artist was still very young—one of the great 
features of the exhibition being that some- 
thing from every year of his working life is 
shown—but making all due allowances on this 
account, the fact remains plain either that 
Okyo was a most unequal painter, or that 
among these pictures many are included which 
he himself would only have regarded as crude 
studies, It is further evident that in a num- 
ber—perhaps the majority—of cases, the sub- 
jects chosen are not original conceptions but 
only copies. Thus the Chinese school is 
largely represented, and so are not a few of the 
conventional monstrosities of old-time conserva- 
tives. The really fine pictures number about 
thirty, all told. These, however, are unmis- 
takably excellent. Two paintings of carp are 
among the finest, but there are also some ex- 
quisite landscapes, especially a moon-light scene, 
which with other scarcely less beautiful studies 
rather contradicts the generally conceived notion 
that as a painter of landscapes Okyor was sur- 
passed by several of his successors. Of birds, his 
supposed specialty, there are few striking delinea- 
tions, but in figures his skill is more than well re- 
presented. In two or three cases the visitor is 
astonished by pictures that might have been 
painted by a child. These are examples of 
the tricks to which Japanese artists have gene- 
rally been willing to descend, as painting with 
the tips of their fingers or the point of their 
sleeves. Entrance to the exhibition is by card 
of invitation, and to-day is the last day, but the 
public is promised another opportunity in a 
few months. 


Tue second volume of the Life of Toyotomi 
Hideyoshi, the Taiko, by Mr. W. Dening, has 
just been issued by the Hakubunsha. The 
book loses nothing in interest as it proceeds. 
The character of one of the greatest generals 
and rulers ever produced by Japan is gradually 
unfolded. We learn that his ascent to the 
wonderful eminence attained by him was al- 
most free from elements of chance or luck. 
From the very first he took his destiny in his 
own hands: no opportunity found him in- 
competent to deal with it; no crisis exceeded 
his fertility of resource and strength of self- 
reliance. Before he had become strong enough 
to be fastidious in his choice of methods, he 
employed every means sanctioned by the not 
too rigid canons of his time. We find him 
plotting and carrying out manoeuvres in which 
deceitful subtlety and wholesale falsehood were 
prominent features. But this has ever been the 
habit of days when each man’s hand is against 
his fellow, as was the case during Hideyoshi’s 
service under Oda Nobunaga. Mr. Dening 
assures us that when the Taiko had become 


strong enough to dispense with such question- 
able weapons, he laid them aside altogether. 
It will be curious to watch this develepment as 
subsequent volumes familiarise us with later 
details of the great ruler’s life. 


Tue last great match at billiards between the 
champion, J. Roberts, and the ex-champion, 
W. Cook is thus described by a home journal:— 


‘The 12,000-up spot-barred match between these 
players (Cook receiving 4,000 start), which has been 
in ‘progress during the week at foberts’s well ap- 
pointed room, 14, Grafton street, Bond-street, W., has 
not only attracted large and influential companies, 
but has also been productive of some exceptionally 
fine play on the part of the champion, John “Roberts 
jun.'s first effort on Thursday afternoon was a mar- 
vellous one, and although the total only reached 345 
he was enabled to establish a new. record by in the 
most masterly manner making no fewer than 108 con- 
secutive nursery cannons. In accumulating these he 
started just below the left top pocket. After cleverly 
clearing this he worked the balls along the top 
cushion, past the right top pocket, then down the 
right-hand cushion, until he had passed the centre 

ocket, the second shot after getting by this proving 
Fal In addition to this extraordinary run of can- 
nons Roberts has delighted his patrons by the other 
splendid exhibitions he has given in many other breaks 
of sequences of delicate nursery cannons. Starting 
on Monday by, at his third effort, scoring a magnificent 
break of 426, Roberts up till Friday night had twenty- 
one breaks of over a hundred credited to him, seven of 
over two hundred, and two exceediug three hundred, 
whilst his breaks of between fifty and one hundred 
have been innumerable. Rapidly overhauling his 
opponent, the champion on Friday afternoon took the 
lead, and at one time was leading by over two hun- 
dred, and, playing in magnificent style on Friday even- 
ing, whilst (ook was right off colour, he left off with 
a lead of 866, and an advantage on handicap terms of 
1,532 points. The play this (Saturday) afternoon was 
witnessed by a large company, and was of the most 
brilliant description, Cook especially being in grand 
form, and compiling a really splendid break of 324 
(37, 25, 41, and 22 cannons) in his very best style. In 
addition to this he had runs of 41, 173, 38, 65, 56, 94, 
and 69 recorded to him, the champion in the meantime 
being responsible for contributions of 79, 165, 50, 174 
(s2 cannons), 61, 55. 76, 38, and 24, he altogether 
during the afternoon totalling 815, and Cook 924. 
The scores at the close of the afternoon's play were, 
Roberts (to-play), 10,817 ; Cook, 10,060. 

Resuming operations, Roberts, who had to open 
proceedings, only made 17 at his first attempt, but 
he quickly followed this up by contributions of 10, 148 
(26 and 38 cannons), 36, anda truly ndagnificently- 
compiled contribution of 690 (17 and 59 cannons). 
This break was made by some of the most extraordi- 
nary play ever witnessed, and the champion eventually 
failed at a most difficult following cannon with a lot 
of screw on. He, however, only just missed by the 
merest shave. ‘This remarkable break was 86 in excess 
of the previous best of 604 which stood to the credit 
of the champion for some time, It is almost needless 
to add that Roberts was warmly applauded for this 
phenomenal performance. In addition to this, his 
other principal breaks were 57, 73, 19, 28, 85, and 24 
unfinished, and he won by 1,795 points. Full scores: 
—Roberts, 12,000; Cook, 10,205. By beating the 
record Roberts secured the 4100 presented by Messrs. 
Burroughs and Watts, which was presented in the 
room by Mr. J. Burroughs, and was dully acknowledged 
by the champion, who scored at such a marvellous 
rate that he made gos in forty-six minutes. ‘The 
scores were accurately taken by W. Orme. . The 
players were attended on by G. Cowley. 


To us the most extraordinary part of this per- 
formance is the scoring of 905 in 46 minutes, 
which means over 19 a minute—an average, 
probably, of eight strokes, or one stroke each 73 
seconds. 


Tue Choya Shimbun of the 25th ultimo says: 
“Count Kuroda is reported to be about to leave 
shortly for Hokkaido, accompanied by Count 
Itagaki. Count Saigo has very few supporters 
in the Cabinet, so he is said to be impatiently 
waiting for the return of Count Yamagata, now 
in Europe. Count Okuma is talked of as 
probable successor to Count Kuroda, in addi- 
tion to his present post; Count Inouye will re- 
sign, and the Department of Agriculture and 
Commerce will be divided into two Depart- 
ments, of one of which Count Itagaki will take 
charge. Count Oyama will be appointed Mini- 
ster to a foreign country. Counts Goto and 
Inouye cannot both hold office at the same time. 


At the Cabinet meeting of the 14th ultimo, 
Count Inouye is said to have left the chamber 
earlier than the other Ministers, declaring him- 
self dissatisfied. These and many other rumours 
are now current, but we have not been able to 
ascertain the truth of any of them.” . 


Firg broke out about half-past one o'clock this 
morning in a godown at No. 92 occupied by 
Messrs. Hellyer & Co., and before it was got 
under control about 500 packages of tea ready 
for shipment were more or less damaged. The 
engines were promptly on the spot, and as an 
abundant supply of water was available danger 
of the fire spreading to the adjoining property 
was soon precluded. One of the volunteer 
firemen, Mr. Lange, had a narrow escape when 
directing the hose, as dense volumes of smoke 
nearly suffocated him, and he was quite sense- 
less when extricated. * * * We hear that 
the stewardess of the City of Sydney threw 
herself overboard during the vessel's voyage 
from Hongkong. A boat was promptly lowered, 
but the poor woman had disappeared before it 
could reach her.—Ayogo News, May 25th. 


We congratulate Dr. Eby on the appearance of 
a second edition of his ‘“ Progressive English 
for Japanese Students. Having reviewed the 
first edition at some length when it appeared in 
the summer of 1887, we will only now say that 
the work is one thoroughly worthy the attention 
of the English studying portion of the Japanese 
public. Most of the Japanese explanations are 
printed in Romaji, a practical method of push- 
ing forward the cause of romanization in this 
country which will command much more 
sympathy, and be far more fruitful of results, 
than any amount of eloquence which is listened 
to only by those who are already converted. It 
is said that faith will move mountains. Energy 
such as Dr. Eby’s should remove mountains of 
ignorance, apathy, and obstruction in more than 
one sphere of human interest. 


As a piece of very pretty satire, quite apart from 
agreement with or dissent from the opinions 
expressed, the following paragraphs from the 


St. Louis Republic are worth quoting :— 


The flight of General Boulanger renews the flagging in- 
terest in Irench politics. It is entirely characteristic. 
Whether Boulanger was in any real danger or not, the 
curtain has been rung down between acts on a climax with 
great and prolonged applause from the galleries. French 
politics are all more or less Parisian, and Parisian politics 
always work toward the climax, with applause from the 
galleries in view. The Parisian politician who cannot pro- 
duce a popular orgasm, is no politician at all. Our own 
politics are so different that we have no political term suffi- 
ciently contemptuous to describe him. Our stage slang, 
however, supplies the missing epithet in cataloguing a very 
poor and very bad actor as a “‘ hamfatter.” Boulanger is 
no ‘“‘hamfatter.’? He is a tragedian of the first rank, 
When, last year, he rose in the Chamber of Deputies and 
with his hand in the breast of his beautifully-fitting coat 
hissed at the opposition “Thus, I face you,”’ it excited the 
wild enthusiasm of his supporters. In Jefferson City, 
where Parisian polish is as marked by tts absence as 
Jeffersonian simplicity is by its presence, friends and 
enemies of a leader in such an attitude would have joined 
in rattling the spittoon-covers as an accompaniment for 
their uproarious mirth. But Paris demands tragedy, and 
Boulanger knows it. Before his recent election he pro- 
mised anything and everything. ‘here was nothing he 
was not going to do, from raising cab rates to oversetting 
the Constitution. ‘Time has been passing. Cab rates have 
not been raised. The Constitution has not been overset. 
The galleries were beginning to yawn. When the Parisian 
galleries begin to yawn they are not to be trifled with. 
Boulanger knew it. He fled—to escape death from the 
enemies of liberty that he might survive as the champion 
of fraternity and equality! Behold him now “ expatriated,” 
a martyr to the cause of the people! The cab drivers 
forget all about their wages. They join with the rest of 
the galleries in the “‘ prolonged applause’ and, emerging 
at Hrussels from behind the curtain, Boulanger bows his 
acknowledgments, profoundly and gracefully. They are 
very artistic in their politics—those Parisians there! 


Tue Rev. Cuas. Garst will preach at the 

Union Church to-morrow morning. Subject :— 

i the One Mediator between God and 
an.” 
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Tue Keigydsha, a publishing association in 
Téky6, numbering among its members men 
like Mr. Sugiura and others, has recently pub- 
lished the first part of a little volume entitled 
“With the Best Orators. A collection of ora- 
tions, speeches, and addresses by eminent 
statesmen, patriots, authors, etc., together with 
biographical and explanatory notes, compiled 
by the Keigyésha.” The work is, as indicated, 
a compilation, but a compilation that pro- 
fesses to be, and evidently is, guided by con- 
siderations sure, in our opinion, to be en- 
dorsed by the Japanese public. The preface 
states that the contents of the work were care- 
fully selected with respect to literary merit 
“as well as with regard to our national 
Spirit and sentiments.” Looking, then, with 
pardonable curiosity over the selections thus 
far published, we meet with extracts from 
Shakespeare, Burke, Sheridan, Brougham, 
Grattan, Canning, Burns, Erskine, and Macau- 
lay, as well as with the names of Patrick Henry, 
Washington, Webster, Jackson, and Lincoln ; 
also, though more rarely—and this is well— 
with selections from other than English sources, 
e.g., Demosthenes, Livy, Cicero, Mirabeau, and 
Napoleon. We are, of course, pleased to find 
that the choice pieces of English oratory are so 
acceptable to,and so consonant with, the national 
spirit and sentiments of Japan, and are con- 
vinced anew, if this were necessary, that the 
spirit of nationality and patriotism is in all lands 
substantially the same, and deserves within its 
legitimate sphere both praise and encourage- 
ment. The book is intended by the nature of 
its contents to enrich and to ennoble the minds 
of young men, to furnish models for elocution- 
ary exercises, and to serve the purpose of 
reading, translating, and paraphrasing, accord- 
ing to the students’ attainments. Free from 
serious blemishes, the work is well adapted to 
its purpose’; the printing is clear and distinct, 
but greater straightness of line and uniformity 
of spacing are desiderata capable of attainment 
only in another edition. 


constant danger of being seriously injured by 
the struggles of various political parties in the 
capital. The result would be a state of general 
uncertainty. In order to avoid such a state of 
affairs, itis proposed to give certain powers of 
self-government to each locality after a fashion 
somewhat like that followed in the United States. 
The Hochi Shimbun, while approving of this 
scheme on the whole, avows itself alive to the 
difficulties of carrying it out. These difficulties 
arise from the difference in the political con- 
ditions of this country and the United States. 
The reason why the system of local self-govern- 
ment is stable in the United States, is to be 
found in the circumstance ‘that at the time the 
great Republic was founded it was made up of 
States which had been enjoying local independ- 
ence. Another reason is the existence of political 
customs which have been formed during the past 
century. In this country, on the contrary, the 
local independence of the different feudal do- 
mains was abolished at the time of the Restora- 
tion, and since then the universal tendency has 
been towards political and social centralization. 
Such having been the history of the past, 
our contemporary thinks that it would be a 
matter of great difficulty to divert the course 
of events into a new direction without seriously 
disturbing society. Moreover, the progress 
Japan has made during the last two decades, 
has been very unfavourable to the formation of 
political customs. For these reasons the Hoch? 
apprehends that the central government will 
be easily tempted to interfere in local matters. 
Consequently, while advocating, on the one 
hand, the strengthening of local autonomy, 
the Tokyo paper urges, on the other hand, the 
necessity of checking as much as possible the 
powers of the central political machinery in 
connection with the adoption of measures af- 
fecting local interests. It is not a desirable 
thing under ordinary circumstances to burden 
political power with too much encumbrance, 
but such a course is unavoidable so long as 
there are not established political customs and 
usages (o ensure the success of local self govern- 
ment. Our contemporary, in conclusion, regrets 
that the Japanese nation is too eager for pro- 
gress, and says: ‘We have thus far reaped 
the benefits of our advancement during the last 
twenty years. . But advantages and disadvant- 
ages are inseparably involved. The danger 
of injuring the interests of the empire by exces- 
sive zeal in the cause of progress still lies before 
us in the future. 


Tur Hocht Shimbun, in its issues of the 21st 
and 22nd ultimo, raises a discussion as to the ne- 
cessity for the decentralization of political power. 
A constitutional system of government, says 
our contemporary, works very well in a country 
where the standard of popular intelligence is high 
and where there are well established political 
customs and usages. But in a land the political 
customs of which have yet tobe formed and where 
other essential political conditions do not exist, 
the carrying out of such a system of govern- 
ment may lead to political disorganization. On 
this account various persons look forward to the 
inauguration of the parliamentary system of 
government in this country with feelings not un- 
mixed with serious anxiety. Ofall the schemes 
at present propounded by Japanese politicians for 
securing the successful working of that system 
the most likely is that which proposes the de- 
centralization of political power, asin the United 
States of America. Nobody dreams of intro- 
ducing the American system of local govern- 
ment in its entirety; what is proposed is to 
adopt the spirit and not the form of that system. 
As things are now managed, local interests will 
in future be at the mercy of the varying moods 
of the Diet. Any party possessing predominant 
power inthe Diet will be able to inaugurate 
at its pleasure measures affecting the most im- 
portant local interests which will thus be in 


WITH respect to the gun accident on board the 
French man-of-war Admiral Duperré, we find 
the following in the Alarine Lngineer :— 
‘Though it would appear but selfish, we still 
must say that we are far from disappoined to 
learn that we do not stand alone in serious 
accidents to the new large ordnance in our 
Navy. We learn from Le Génute Cruel, that in 
December last, one of the 13.4 in. large guns 
on the Admiral Duperré blew its breech out 
during the practice in firing in squadron in the 
Juan Gulf. This disaster was of so serious 
a character as to cause the- death of the 
six men who worked the gun. This gun 
was of the 1875 model. The guns of this 
model are of cast steel, hooped and tubed 
with steel, and were the result of experiments 
made during the preceding period on the tubing 
of cast guns, and with slow burning powder of 
large grain. The tube is of forged steel, and 


tempered in oil, and the body of the gun is 
formed of two pieces of cast steel united together. 
It was impossible to obtain a block of a single 
piece large enough to form the body of the gun 
while presenting any guarantee for soundness of 
structure. Even when reduced to two blocks, 
the security is by no means absolute. The body 
of the gun acts as anut to the screw of the 
breech, and if there is in the first threads of the 
screw some hardly apparent fault, it is able to 
dislodge the breech. It is probable that the 
steel of the body of the gun was not safe at the 
back of the tube, and it is this fault which caused 
the breech to yield. The breech was wrenched 
in a transverse direction, passing the first 
threads of the nut of the: body of the gun, and 
was projected with its breech bolt still held 
firmly. The accident can hardly be attributable 
to an excessive charge of powder, since the 
tube, which was only held by its friction plate, 
has been found to have been displaced towards 
the breech by the action of firing. It is now ques- 
tioned whether the substitution of steel castings 
in place of an older design of cast iron placed 
between the rows of hoops of steel and steel 
tubes has not beena mistake. This would seem 
to us a somewhat paradoxical conclusion, and 
indicating rather an ignorance on the part of 
our French neighbours in the most trustworthy 
manipulation of cast steel. The Krupp gun, 
on large scales, seems also, in the hands of 
various governments, to have met with many 
accidents, a considerable number having burst 


-either in testing, or in position, in the hands of 


the Russian Government.” 


Tue Kamut Maru, a steamer of 250 tons re- 
gister, was launched at Hakodate on the 17th 
ult. The vessel was built by Mr. J. R. Thomp- 
son, and engined by Messrs. Tanaka and Sada- 
chi, to the order of Mr. Kane Mori. The Kamuz 
Afaru was built at the head of the bay, where 
the land is low and level, a jetty being run 
out about 130 fathoms to lay the launching 
ways on. As there was not sufficient incline to 
run the vessel into the water at once, she had to 
be hauled. This was commenced on the 16th, 
and on that day she was moved about 80 
fathoms. The next day this work was resumed, 
and as the vessel started she was christened by 
the eldest daughter of the owner, who smashed 
a bottle of champagne on her bow in the ortho- 
dox fashion. The vessel went all right till just 
as her counter got over the water, when she 
hung, and it was discovered that the ways had 
settled down with the weight of the ship. 
However, tackles were soon rigged, and when 
pressure was brought properly to bear the vessel 
moved and ultimately took the water like a duck. 
This was unfortunately attended with an acci- 
dent. Some lashings gave way and a spar 
sprang with great force, knocking down ever- 
body that stood in the way, and injuring several 
persons, including Captain Porter, who was 
struck on the chest and had his breast-bone and 
several ribs broken. Several of those injured 
were taken to the hospital, and are all doing 
well. The keel of another and larger steamer 
will be at once laid down. 


THE cerethony of inaugurating the work of 
dredging the Woosung Bar took place on the 
18th ult., when Mr. Kung Chao-yiian, the 
Taotai, invited a number of foreigners to tiffin 
on board his gunboat, which made a trip to 
Woosung, where the party witnessed the lifting 
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of the first bucketful of the bar by the steam 
dredger Anding. The previous attempt to 
dredge the bar, having been left entirely in Chi- 
nese hands, wasa failure, and the work will now 
be under the supervision of Mr. Bredon, the 
Acting Commissioner of Customs, and Captain 
Brenan, the Harbour-Master, who have en- 
gaged Mr. Fyfe, a Scotch engineer, well known 
in the Far East, who will have the immediate di- 
rection of the operations. Mr. Kung has given 
orders. that no expense is to be spared in the 
present attempt to make a deep and wide per- 
manent passage in the bar, the intention being 
to dredge a channel 400 feet wide and 26 feet 
deep. It was urged years ago that it would 
never be possible to keep a deep channel clear 
at the Woosung Bar, on account of ils peculiar 
situation at the mouths of two rivers, and that 
if the bar was entirely dredged away it would 
form again in the same place and in the 
same manner as it exists to-day. This, of 
course, must be largely theory. If Mr. Fyfe 
can make a deep, narrow channel, the scour 
will greatly assist the remainder of the work ; 
and after the proposed channel is cut, daily 
soundings will show to what extent silt re- 
appears in the fairway. Possibly after Mr. 
Fyfe has succeeded, if he should have that 
good fortune, he could induct the Chinese 
under him into his methods, and the channel, 
once opened, could be kept so by constant ob- 
servation and at a comparatively small cost for 
dredging operations. * * * The W. C. Daily 
News is enthusiastic in its praise of the later 
performances of the Amy Sherwin Opera Com- 


pany, announced to appear at the Public Hall, 


on Saturday next, and as the criticisms in our 
Shanghai contemporary bear the jmpress of 
being written by a good judge, we think it very 
likely that this community has a great musical 
treat in store. The company had the assistance 
of amateurs in Shanghai, which enabled them to 
give more completeness to their performances. 
* * * Chiarini has arrived in Shanghai 
with a very strong company, and a considerable 
increase to his menagerie. * * * The 
steamer Crusader, having been purchased by 
the Mitsui Bussan Kaisha, is now called the 
Tsukushé Maru and is commanded by Captain 
Will, an old employé of the same Company. 


Tue modern Geshuran among the Treaty Ports, 
waxing fat, kicked against its newspaper as 
against other things. Kobe didn’t find the 
Hiogo News up to the mark of such a pros- 
perous [settlement’s requirements, so Kobe 
bravely put its hand in its pocket and furnished 
itself with a worthier sheet. The consequences 
of the effort are already apparent, : 
Hiogo News, though still below the standard 
contemplated by its proprietors, shows pleasant 
signs of vigour and enterprise. We are re- 
minded of the fact as much by a piece of news 
from Hakodate as by the contemplation of our 
Southern contemporary’s improved appearance. 
Hokkaido has hitherto been content with two 
papers—the Hakodate Shimbun and the Hok- 
hatdo Mainichi Shimbun, the former published 
at Hakodate and the latter at Sapporo, the 
capital of the island. There is talk of another 
being started at Nemuro, in the extreme north, 
but in the meanwhile a second journal has been 
published at Hakodate under the name of the 
Hfokkaé. Its first number was issued on the 
11th instant. We learn from its opening article 


The new]: 


importance of Hakodate as the centre of trade 


in Hokkaido, and to the rapidly growing pros- 
perity of the island in general, two statements 


which would afford us much pleasure did they 


not smack of the conventional prefaces usually 
employed by journalistic debutants. The /7ok- 


kat promises to: devote special attention to in- 
dustrial, agricultural, and commercial matters, 
at the same time disseminating sound political 
views. It professes independence in politics, 
and we trust that its practice may long accord 
with the profession. Judging by the opening 
number, now before us, we should say that the 
new journal does not lack editorial ability. 


Tue following extract from the poems of J. G. 
Herder, of which we subjoin a translation, 
seems to us to embody the substance of argu- 
ments which have frequently been used in the 


columns of this paper :— 


© Ertddten will ich diesen wilden Stier 

“Mit Einem Wort, das leise ich ins Ohr 

“thm sage."’ Also sprach de Zauberer Jambres 
Vor einem Heidenrichter; ‘‘ dieses sei 

* Beweis fiir meinen Glauben, gegen jenen, 

“© Der mir vorithersteht.” 


Er holte muthig 
Den wilden Stier hetbei, der baumte sich 
Und stiess mit seimen Hérnern. Leise sprach 
Der Zauberer sein Wort iam in das Ohr; 
Mit lautem Briillen sank das Thier danieder. 


Ihm gegeniiber stand der Christ und sprach : 
« Ertddten konutest du mit gift’gem Hauch ; 
“ Doch kannst du auch, was todt is, anferwecken ? 
“Tenn also steht geschieben: ‘ Der bin Ich 
“« Der tédten und lebendig machen kann! 
“* Noch mehr als dies; er kann das Wilde Zahmen.’”’ 


Danieder fiel er betend: ‘ Hire, Herr, 
“Nicht Wunder fleh ich; deine heilige 
* Religion bedarf der Wunder nicht; 
“Ich fleh und bete, um das innre Zeichen 
“© Wozu esist? Ertheil’ es gnadig mir.” 


Auf stand er froh, getrost und heiter, sprach 
Den heil’gen Namen laut hin iberm Todten; 
Der regte sich. Geschwind ergoss der Strom 
Desk Lebens sich in Ader, Nerv, und Bein; 
Ein wundervoller Strom. Der wilde Stier 
Erstand gezihmt und schaute mild umher, 
Er nahte sich dem Christen, seinem Herrn, 
Ihm willig folgend. 


Nicht ertddten soll 
Religion; das Todte neu beleben, 
Das Wilde zihmen, soll und kann nur sie. 
Dies ist das innere, fortwahrende, 
Das wahre Zeichen ihrer Gottlichkeit. 


Ipem Ancrice Renpitus. 
“ With one small word, which I shall gently breathe 
“ Into its ear, I'll stay this untamed ox,” 
The sorcerer Jambres said to the heathen judge; 
Be this the proof and answer of my faith 
“ To yonder Christian.” 


Fagerly he brought 
The wild untamed steer that stamped and strove 
And butted with its horns, Nut quietly 
The sorcerer spoke his word into its car, 
Whereat the ox, loud roaring, fell to earth. 


The Christian stood beside him and thus spake: 
* With poisonous breath thou canst indeed destroy; 
“* But what is dead canst those recal to life? 
“For thus it standeth written:’ | am He 
* That can both kill and make alive again! 
" Nay, more than this: He can subdue the brute.” 
Then, mrestings. thus he prayed :—‘* Hear me, good 
ord; $ 
“ Task no wonders, for Thy Holy Faith 
“© Neederh no miracles to prop it up. 
“ This thing | pray Thee: grant the secret sign, 
“Its source of power. Oh! grant me my request.” 
With gladsome countenance, calm and serene, 
Up rose he, and in accents loud and clear. 
Pronounced the Holy Name over the dead. 
It moved: and rapidly the stream of life 
Dividing flowed through vein and nerve and bone, 
A marvellous current. Then the untamed steer 
Rose tamed, and looking gently all around, 
Came to the Christian, as unto its lord, 
And followed willingly. 
Religion should 
Not kill but give nev life unto the dead, 
dnd tame the brute. Jt should and can alone. 
This is the secret, the continual, 
The surest proof of its divinity. 


From West to East is the name of a German 
magazine published in T6ky6, once a month, 
under the auspices of the Doitsu Bun Zasshi 
Kai, a society lately organized with a view to 
fostering in this country a knowledge of the 
German language and literature. A monthly 
contribution of more than 50 sex constitutes 
ordinary, of 15 sex extraordinary, member- 
ship in the society, while a committee of active 
members, consisting of Doctors Kitao and Mori 
and Messrs. Fujiyama and Terada, the latter the 
author of a German-English-Japanese diction- 
ary reviewed in these columns some time ago, 


that the paper owes its origin to the increasing! supervise the publication of the magazine and 


act as a jury in awarding prizes for German 
essays to be written by Japanese students. The 
name of the monthly has, perhaps, been sug- 
gested by a quotation from Goethe, prefixed 
by one of the active members to his article 
in the first number, and reading as follows :— 


He who knows himself and others 
Knows by this that henceforth 

Occident and Orient are 
Separable no longer. 


The magazine made its first appearance towards 
the end of January, and spoke in its opening 
number of the inevitable Jaw, noticeable through- 
out history, that a lower civilization goes down be- 
fore a higher, that its fall often involves also the 
destruction of the nation concerned, and that, 
for Japanese, it is not becoming, in the present 
transition state, to anticipate the verdict of 
history. ‘ Many,” the writer continues, “ think 
and say that we have ably solved the problem 
before us, and that, surveying all in all, we 
might well be proud of the work of moderniza- 
tion accomplished. If we ask ourselves, however, 
whether we have already done justice to our 
task, we must decidedly answer in the negative. 
The edifice we have begun to erect is vast 
indeed, and certainly demands centuries of 
time for its completion. What are, then, a few 
stones added one to the other? To furnish an 
additional stone, however small, for the vast 
structure to be raised is the aim and object of 
this monthly.” In a congratulatory article by 
Mr. Y. Terada, the appearance of the magazine 
is claimed to be “‘a renewed proof that Japan 
is zealously endeavouring to, make up for the 
neglect of the past, and that she will not, and 
cannot, rest until she has entered into the ranks 


lof the great civilized Powers with full and 


equal rights.” Articles of interest that have ap- 
peared so far are: ‘The Dwelling Houses of 
the Japanese, an ethnographic and hygienic 
study,” by Dr. R. Mori ; “On the Analysis of the 
Spectrum,” by Dr. D. Kitao ; ‘‘ The Geological 
Significance of the Meteorites,” by Dr. T. Hara- 
da; and ‘ Franz von Siebold,” by Mr. H. Fuji- 
yama. So far the magazine does not seem to 
suffer from that apparently inevitable ailment of 
similar publications in Japan, a dearth of native 
contributions, and we trust that this zeal on the 
part of the supporters of the publication may not 
diminish but grow steadily as the months pass 
by. It is only this and a larger and more rapid 
increase, among German residents and German 
speaking Japanese, of the ordinary and extra- 
ordinary membership of the society that will 
keep alive this worthy and ably conducted 
periodical, the prosperity and continued success 
of which has our cordial sympathy as well as 
that of every well-wisher of Japan in her efforts 
to introduce and assimilate whatever is best and 
most suitable to her wants in the civilization and 
culture of the West. 


Count Gorto’s action in entering the Cabinet 
having been greatly misunderstood and mis- 
interpreted by many of his. best friends and 
supporters, it is natural that among the general 
public there should be perplexity on the subject. 
To this state of affairs is to be attributed, so far 
as our present information goes, the demented 
project of one Nagai Kiichiro, who was arrested 
the other day at Daishoji, on a charge of plot- 
ting the assasination of the Count. Nagai had 
been serving in the police force of Ishikawa 
Prefecture until last January, but he appears 
to have been a man who concerned himself 
about affairs lying considerably beyond the 
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range of ordinary police duties. Last year 
Count Goto visited Ishikawa and delivered some 
political addresses there, telling his audiences, 
in pretty strong terms, that the time for action 
was close at hand, that Clan Government must 
be abolished, and that the procedure of those in 
power deserved condemnation for various causes. 
Nagai took these sayings to heart, and when, 
shortly afterwards, their author joined the ranks 
of the Government he had been denouncing, 
the policeman concluded that the new Minister's 
political agitation had merely been a scheme of 
personal aggrandisement and that his followers 
had simply been his tools. How all this con- 
cerned a constable it is not easy to see, 
but Nagai thought he had a mission to purify 
‘the administrative temple. He accordingly set 
out for Tokyo with the intention, so rumour 
says, of killing Count Goto. Zu route he des- 
patched to his elder brother in Kanazawa an 
account of his sentiments and purposes, with the 
result, of course, that he was arrested. When 
a man gives notice to the Authorities that he in- 
tends to fight a duel, or tells his friends that he 
is about to commit suicide, people rightly con- 
clude that he has no real desire to do either the 
one thing or the other. Nagai Kiichiro is doubt- 
less a weak, half crazy individual, not likely to 
hurt any one and afflicted with a morbid craze 
for notoriety. 


Wuite the good folks of the old world have 
been discussing the perils and potentialities of 
admitting women to a place in the administra- 
tion of public affairs, practical folks in America 
have made the experiment, and the results are 
thus recorded by the A¢/anta Constitution :— 


One year ago the town of Oskaloosa, in Kansas, made 
itself the laughing stock of the State by electing a lady 
mayor and a council of ladies. The first thing that the 
new officials did was to enforce the Sunday law. They al- 
lowed hotels, livery stables, barber shops, and drug-stores 
to keep open, but stopped the sale of cigars, tobacco, 
bread, and ice-cream. Next, the bad boys were looked 
after. A proclamation was issued ordering all boys under 
the age of eighteen to keep off the streets after 8 o’clock at 
night. It occurred to the ladies that while they had the 
power the tobacco evil ought to be dealt with, but the city 
attorney told them that squirting tobacco juice over the 
sidewalk came under the head of personal liberty and could 
not be interfered with. They then tried moral suasion, 
and appointed a committee to visit every tobacco chewer 
intown. ‘This course was completely successful, and there 
was no further trouble abont the sidewalks. For many 
years very little attention had been paid tu the streets, and 
the property owners were unwilling to be taxed for new 
pavements. The lady mayor and her council decided that 
they would have good streets and sidewalks. ‘They passed 
ordinances, made contracts, superintended the work in per- 
son, and successfully fought the injunctions and other suits 


flagship, as her crew were standing in the face of death, showed 
a spirit alike generous and dauntless. 

uring the whole of that Saturday, when the Trenton was on 
the verge of destruction, the officers preserved their composed 
and heroic bearing. At the close of the day, when she was 
brought up alongside of the Vandalia, her officers and men 
thought only of doing their utmost to assist their comrades 
of the Vandalia, whose distress was greater than their own. 
While under the inspiration of that sentiment which has 
awakened a response In every American heart, the band of the 
flagship, to encourage those who were still clinging to the rig- 
ging, played the national anthem. 

In reply to your request and that of Captain Farquhar for a 
court of inquiry, the Department deems such a court unneces- 
sary. It is satisfied the officers in command at Apia did their 
duty with courage, fidelity, and sound judgment, and that they 
were zealously and loyally seconded by their subordinates. 

To have put to sea before the storm had developed could only 
have been justified by the certainty of an overwhelming danger 
to your fleet, which could not then be foreseen. You rightly 
decided to remain at your post, and the Department, even in the 
face of the terrible disaster which it involved, approves absolute- 
ly of your decision, which has set an example to the navy that 
should never be forgotten. 

Instead of ordering an investigation, the Department tenders 
to you, and through you to the officers and men of your com- 
mand, its sympathy for the exposures and hardships you have 
encountered, and its profound thanks for the fidelity with which 
you performed your duty.’”’ 


In Brownell’s “ Lyrics of a Day” are to be found 
some verses that tell us the spirit of true poetry 
still lingers among Anglo-Saxons. Read these 
two delightful morsels, and say whether much 
that is more beautiful may be found in the songs 
of any of the great masters :— 


TO INE PORT. 
Aye, doubt and hope and dream! 
(Thou canst not choose)—and question the Divine! 
Thus—since of earth—did They, whose holier gleam 
Was clouded erst, as thine. 


Souls that, like Setting Suns, 
Have left their radiance flung on sea and shore— 
The Wise, the Pure, the Everlasting Ones, 

They who have gone before. : 


But mhse no more in rhyme! 
Lest, haply, fond imaginings and hopes, 
In their inception truthful or sublime, 
Perish in wordy tropes. 


In quiet mark them roll, 

The grand, still shadows of eternity— 

And mighty Thoughts, that move along the soul 
Like clouds upon the sea. 


MIDNIGHT—A LAMENT. 


Do the dead carry their cares, 
Like us, to the place of rest? 
The long, long night—is it theirs, 

Weary to brain and breast? 
Ah, that I knew how it fares 
With One that I loved the best ! 


I lie alone in the house. 
How the wretched North-wind raves ! 
J listen, and think of those 
O’er whose heads the wet grass waves— 
Do they hear the wind that blows, 
2 And the rain on their lonely graves? 


Heads that I helped to lay 

On the pillow that lasts for aye, 
It is but a little way 

To the dreary hill where they lie— 
No bed but the cold, cold clay— 

No roof but the stormy sky. 


Cruel the thought and vain! 

‘They've now nothing more to bear— 
Done with sicknesss and pain, 

Done with trouble and care— 
But | hear the wind and the rain, 

And still 1 think of them there. 


Ah, couldst thou come to me, 
Bird that I loved the best! 
That I knew it was well with thee— 
Wild and weary North-West! 
Wail in chimney and tree— 
Leave the dead to their rest. 


brought against them by the property owners in the courts. | Qn the 24th ult. atrial was made of a new launch 


Now that they have survived a year of petticoat rule the 
citizens of Oskaloosa are not inclined to make fun of it. 
They say that their town has prospered, and has made an 
enviable reputation for good murals, law, and order. In 
this particular instance the female suffrage experiment in 
Kansas has turned out very satisfactoiily. But one swal- 
low dees not make a summer, and it will take more than 
one Oskaloosa to revolutionize the world. 


Tue despatch of the Secretary of the U.S. Navy 
to Admiral Kimberley in acknowledgment of 
the latter’s reports of the disaster at Samoa and 
his request that a court of inquiry should be 
convened to investigate the affair, is a document 
that deserves wide publicity. The Secretary 
writes as follows :— 


“1 need not say to you,’’ says the Secretary, ‘that this event 
has caused the Department profound sorrow, which, as the ap- 
palling extent and character of the catastrophe became known, 
was reflected throughout the country. The Department learns 
with the deepest pain that the wreck resulted in the death of 
four officers and forty-seven men. However severely the de- 
struction of the vessels may be felt, the loss of so many valuable 
lives is a far greater and more irreparable misfortune. 

Captain Schoonmaker died, as he had lived, at the post of 
duty, a gallant and generous officer and devoted servant of his 
country to the last. And it cannot be said that those who died 
thus manfully facing danger in the execution of their duty, have 
died in vain. 

It appears that the conduct of those under your command 
evinced throughout that courage, resolution, and ortitude which 
the United States have learned always to expect from officers 
and seamen of its navy. \When Her Britannic Majesty’s ship 
Calliope, fortunate in the possession of more power ul engines, 
succeeded in her gallant effort to steam out of the harbour 
against the hurricane, that ringing cheer from the American 


built and engined by the Yokohama Iron- 
works for the Club Hotel Company (Limited). 
The new craft is a smart looking little boat, with 
a capitally appointed cabin, and ought to be spe- 
cially useful in the service for which she is de- 
signed. On the 24thin a moderate seaway she 
displayeda steadiness that could hardly have been 
expected from a small vessel ; and her engines 
ran smoothly enough to warrant all the praises 
bestowed on the builders. The new launch will 
be among the fastest of her kind in the bay, and 
on thisaccount as well as her general adaptability 
to the purpose of a hotel launch, the Club Hotel 
Company are to be congratulated. 

Te German rail trade about which so much 
has been said from a competitive point of view, 
does not seem to be in a very happy condition, 
as will. be seen from the following figures :— 
From 1860 to 1878, during which time the 
import duties on iron and iron goods were being 
reduced or taken off, the export in rails in- 
creased from 1,270 tons in 1860 to 297,000 
tons in 1878. From 1878, from which time 


the protective duties were reintroduced, the 
export fell from the figure given in 1878 to 
114,846 tons in 1888, and this year will in all 
probability be less in volume, as many works 
have changed this branch of manufacture for 
girders and other heavy sections of iron and 
steel which they can sell at high prices in the 
home market. 


Tux property on the Bluff, known as “ The 
Niche” (No. 156), the land consisting of 1,311 
tsubo and the house a six-roomed bungalow, was 
offered for sale by public auction on Monday by 
Messrs. Eyton and Pratt. The highest bid made 
was $7,500, but as the upset price was fixed at 
$9,975, the property was withdrawn. The Bluff 
lot No. 6, measuring 757 ésudo, with two-storied 
brick dwelling house, was also put up by the 
same auctioneers, and was likewise bought in, 
the highest bid being $8,350. _These figures, 
especially that offered for No. 6, certainly do 
not bear out the impression that has been enter- 
tained for some time as toa “boom” in the 
value of Bluff property. 


Tue leading merchants and manufacturers in 
Tokyo have formed a club for the purpose of 
facilitating friendly intercourse between them- 
selves. It is called the ‘“ Keishin Club,” a 
name derived from a famous passage in a 
Chinese historical work. There was at one 
time a rumour that the club had some political 
object, but this seems to be unfounded, as any 
merchant or manufacturer can join it on 
the introduction of three members. Among 
the originators we find the names of Messrs. 
Shibusawa Eiichi, Nishimura Torashiro, Okura 
Kihachéro, Masuda Takashi, Umeura Seiichi, 
Yokoyama Magoichi, and other notables. 


Tue Aistng Sun of the 22nd ultimo says :— 
The many friends here of Mr. James Stewart, 
who for the past fourteen years has been 


| connected with the Imperial Tefegraph service, 


7.¢., twelve years in Yokohama and two years in 
Nagasaki, will sincerely regret to hear that he 
is leaving in the early part of next month, bound 
to Kobe, having resigned his position in the 
telegraph service, for the purpose of going into 
private business. * * * - Work in connec- 
tion with the new Water Works has been com- 
menced, and about 200 coolies are now engaged 
daily, preparing the ground for the buildings, 
reservoirs, etc. 


ALTHouGH Germany claims now to be the 
second shipbuilding country in Europe, and 
that the year 1888 was the best which the Ger- 
man shipbuilders ever experienced, there were 
only 36 vessels of any size constructed in that 
country out of a total of 928 vessels built in 
all the ship-yards of Europe. In 1888, of a mil- 
lion tons registered, 82 per cent. of the number 
and 92.5 of the tonnage fell to England's share, 
Germany participating in the European ship- 
building in 1888 with 7.3 per cent., and 4.4 per 
cent, respectively. 


A FIeTH edition of the ‘“ Official Railway and 
Steamboat Traveller's Guide” for Japan has 
just been issued. We have often spoken of this 
capital little book before, and with respect to 
the present edition we need only say that it is 
enlarged and improved in a sense more prac- 
tical and genuine than those conventional ad- 
jectives usually imply. 


. 
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England apply herself to the work of 
codification? When has she amended 
her drafts, and when did she talk of pro- 
mulgating her codes? Her failure might 
suggest the desired inference but for one 


small objection: that she has not failed, 
never having tried. 


state of affairs demands instantaneous 
reform. But if they already exist, whether 
in tradition, in statute, or in principle, why 
should the difficulty of collecting and code- 
fying them be greater than the expediency 
of doing so? The Barristers, indeed, write 
as though they were opposed to codifica- 
tion for its own sake, but we cannot 
imagine that they seriously base their 
protest upon this ground, If they do, they 
should surely have spoken years ago, in- 
stead of waiting until the very eve of the 
promulgation of the new codes, when such 
an objection coming from such a quarter 
can only tend to perplex and perturb the 
public mind. Reading the latter para- 
graphs of their Resolution and elimina- 
ting, as far as pussible, conflicting and 
superfluous propositions, it is beyond all 
doubt that the protest is directed, not 
against codification gud codification, nor 
yet against the celerity of the undertak- 
ing, though much stress is ostensibly Jaid 
upon the latter, but against the enact- 
ment of laws without due regard for the 
customs and conditions of those required 
to observe them. This, we assert, is 
the true purpose of the Resolution. The 
charge of dangerous precipitancy, though 
placed in the head and front of the 
thesis, is obviously untenable. It is un- 
tenable for the simple reason that there 
has been no precipitancy, and that the 
Barristers must be well aware of the fact. 
They speak, it is true, of ‘‘the completion 


and promulgation of the codes in afew 
months’ time.” 


‘TE publish in our correspondence 
columns a document which, unless 

we are much mistaken, will take the public 
greatly by surprise. It is a protest by the 
Barristers’ Association of Tokyo, but there 
is some difficulty in defining precisely 
against what the signatories desire to pro- 
test. One might have supposed that a 
number of legal scholars whose constant 
business it is to hold the balance ac- 
curately between conflicting testimonies, 
and to draw sound conclusions from in- 
tricate premises, would distinguish them- 
selves in a case of such importance by the 
Juminous and well marshalled character of 
their statements and arguments. The 
Tokyo Barristers; however, do not succeed 
in making their opinions very clear or 
even in indicating definitely the course 
they condemn. Speaking briefly, they are 
opposed to the contemplated promulgation 
of the new Japanese Civil Codes at an 
early date, and in announcing their oppo- 
sition they appear to be fully sensible of 
the highly momentous nature of the step 
they are taking. For it must be remem- 
bered that the preparation of the Codes 
with a view to their speedy promulgation 
has long occupied the most earnest atten- 
tion of the Authorities ; has been watched 
eagerly by the Japanese and the foreign 
public, and has been so much spoken of 
and written about that the world already 
regards it as practically a fazt accompli. In 
opposing themselves, therefore, to the im- 
mediate consummation of this all-important 
project, the Barristers are adopting a 
course that will live in history for good 
report or for evil report. 


As for Germany, it is 
true that the business of codification has 
cost her weary and protracted labour, but 
to quote her want of success is mislead- 
ing, because, though her codes are not 
yet promulgated, they are drafted. Indeed 
the proposed Japanese commercial code, 
as the Barristers should know, has strong 
affinities with the new German code of 
commerce. Moreover, even supposing 
that England and Germany had really en- 
countered such insuperable obstacles, why 
quote them alone to the exclusion of 
States like France, Italy, and Belgium, 
where codification has been successfully 
accomplished with satisfactory results ? 
And why, again, discuss the difficulty of 
codification at all, since the Barristers 
aver that they do not fear that difficulty or 
advocate the abandonment of the task ? 
Let us pass on, however : all this is plainly 
insignificant. Itis more to the point to hear 
what the Barristers have to say about Japan 
in particular. Her case, they say, 'as com- 
pared with that of foreign countries, is beset 
with special difficulties, for while foreign 
countries have only to re-write their laws in 
the form of a digest, she has virtually to 
complete hers anew. Possibly this argu- 
ment may possess occult force in the eyes 
of specialists, but to plain every-day folks 
it sounds like a conclusive reason in sup- 
port of the speediest possible codification. 
If Japan has to re-write her laws—in other 
words, if she has as yet no duly recognised 
and uniformly administered laws—then 
undoubtedly not a day should be lost in 
supplying such a stupendous want. No 
such consideration seems to weigh with 
the Barristers. Their idea is that different 
laws or sections of law should be enacted 
from time to time as the necessity arises. 
In the history of the world this is probably 
the first open advocacy of the opportunist 
principle in legislation. That necessity 
should be suffered to dictate amendments 
or modifications of existing laws is, 
perhaps, a tenable doctrine, but that neces- 
sity should be left to call laws into exist- 
ence is a proposition not likely to find an 


‘instant’s favour with lovers of good order 
anywhere. 


But this is disingenuous: 
it does not even amount to good special 
pleading. There is no question in reality 
of “a few months.” The Civil Codes 


have been in course of preparation for 
seventeen years. 


If they succeed 
in their object, either they may be grate- 
fully remembered as their country’s bene- 
factors, or their names may be permanently 
associated with one of the rashest and 
most injurious acts ever done by a body 
of thoughtful and educated jurists. They 
invite unprejudiced criticism, and they 
shall have it from us, so far as our lights 
permit. 


It is mere persiflage to 
talk of the months that remain to be devo- 
ted to their completion as a measure of the 
years that have been already spentin their 
elaboration. If the Barristers deem seven- 
teen years too brief a period, if they think 
that seventeen years of unremitting toil 
by competent experts represents such a 
hurried effort as to call for this alarmed 
remonstrance, how many decades, how 
many life-times, would satisfy them? 
Much as they emphasise it, the question 
of time cannot give them any real concern. 
And they advance other objections equally 
frivolous. The code of commercial law, 
they say, and that of civil procedure having 
been prepared with German aid, while the 
Civil Code is due to French assistance, 
there is fear that ‘conflicting and con- 
tradictory provisions”? will be embodied, 
and that “one congruous system of pat 
ciples” will not underlie the whole. Ts it 
not conceivable that a point so furrdamental 
as the necessity of securing uniformity 
between the several sections of a code 
might occur, without extraneous prompt: 
ing, to those engaged in its compilation? 
Do the Hégakushi really imagine that the 
experienced and specially selected Japa- 
nese and foreign jurists entrusted with the 


But, as we have intimated, at the very 
outset we are confronted by the dif- 
ficulty of knowing exactly what the Bar- 
risters mean. Perhaps the best way to 
reach the kernel of their protest is to 
begin by determining how much is shell. 
They commence by asserting the difficulty 
of codification under any circumstances, 
and in proof of their assertion they in- 
stance the cases of England and Germany, 
where, they declare, the task of codifying 
the laws, though entrusted to the ablest 
scholars and essayed long and indus- 
triously with repeated revision of drafts, 
has not yet been completed. Now this is 
at once astounding, misleading, and irre- 
evant. Itis astounding because barristers, 
of all people, when selecting examples 
from their own domain of law, should be 
able to ayoid flagrant errors. 


We have always supposed the 
absence of laws to be synonymous with 
the necessity for their enactment, and 
we are firmly persuaded that if ever a 
country stood in urgent need of intelligent 
and intelligible codes, that country is 
Japan, where the confusion begotten by 
fifty virtually independent local legislatures 
in feudal days waits to be replaced by a 
uniform and sound system. What are the 
laws at present administered by the tri- 
bunals of justice? Are they simply evolved 
from the inner consciousness of individual 


When did’ judges and magistrates? If so, such a 
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elaboration of the codes are such infants 
at their work as to ignore congruity, the 
first principle of intelligent codification ? 
It is impossible to suppose that the Bar- 
risters, though they have committed them- 
selves to this giddy statement, really mean 
anything by it. The public will not sus- 
pect them of being in earnest either when 
they pretend to measure the years already 
spent upon the work by the months still 
needed to complete it, or when they 
undertake to teach first principles to 
specialists, their superiors in experience 
and at least their equals In knowledge. 
Coming down, then, to the kernel of their 
protest, we find it simply this—a conserva- 
tive apprehension that the proposed codes 
may contain too many foreign elements to 
suit Japanese customs and conditions. 
Now that is a perfectly legitimate point 
in the abstract, but the one and only 
inference it suggests, when thus ad- 
vanced, is that the Hégakushi suspect 
their legislators of rash radicalism; that 
they do not trust them to take proper 
thought for the nation’s special needs and 
peculiar circumstances. Yet it is precisely 
the great solicitude of the Authorities in 
this respect that has so long delayed the 
completion of the Codes. We cannot, 
for our own part, imagine that Japanese 
statesmen and Japanese legislators are so 
indifferent to the dictates of patriotism, 
the teachings of experience, and the first 
principles of law-making as the Tokyo 
Hégakushi suppose them to be. We can- 
not apprehend either that they will pro- 
mulgate codes the several parts of which 
conflict with each other, or that, being 
Japanese, they will forget that they are 
legislating for Japan. If the Adégakushi 
advanced these implied charges of incom- 
petence and imprudence on the evidence 
of faults actually discovered in the text of 
the Codes themselves, we should still 
hesitate to believe them. That they ad- 
vance them on the strength of pure 
conjecture and suspicion, is nothing short 
of astounding. It is tobe sincerely hoped 
that their rast protest will not be suffered 
to stand between the nation and the speedy 
enactment of a sound, well considered 
system of codified civil law. 


THE RUSSIAN CHURCH IN FAPAN, 

HE new church at Surugadai, an im- 

posing edifice placed on high ground 
and dominating the northern quarter of 
the capital, has furnished the Japan Gazette 
with a theme for a leading article. 
Readers of that journal are told that 
there is great excitement about the build- 
ing, inasmuch as it overlooks the Imperial 
Palace, and that various schemes are 
revolved for eliminating such an obtru- 
sive structure. One of these schemes, 
described by our local contemporary as 
“truly amusing,” though to us the joke 
does not make itself apparent, is that 


in the Nippon-jin, are fairly correct, but 
it fails to observe that the former journal, 
in its issue of the 18th instant, nearly four 
whole days before the Fapan Gazette's 
criticisms appeared, withdrew as entirely 
unfounded the statement that the Authori- 
ties had been moved to expel Bishop 


an artificial mound should be built between 
the church andthe Palace. Another is 
that the church should be purchased and 
pulled down. Another that it should be 
shut out by a brick wall. We are also 
informed that certain persons have been 
endeavouring to persuade the Authorities 
to expel Bishop NICOLAI from the place, 
and that certain “ others intend to rely on 
radical measures.” All this suggests to 
the Fapan Gasetie that “a spirit of law- 
lessness”’ is abroad, and that “the Mis- 
sion is assailed by a furious spirit of 
injustice and threat.’ Indeed, quite a 
disturbing picture is drawn by our anxious 


contemporary, and well meant warnings 
are addressed to each and evéry one 
concerned. 
irreverent, we really cannot avoid the con- 
viction that the Gazette has raised a storm 
in a tea-pot. 


Without any desire to be 


Its facts, derived from a 
notein the Choya Shimbun and an article 


NICOLAI. No one had been foolish enough 
or hot-headed enough to advocate any- 
thing of the sort. The simple fact was 
that the Choya had been misinformed. 
For the rest, we can assert with some con- 
fidence that the excitement described by 
the Choya Shimbun exists chiefly in the 
imagination of that journal’s informant. 
There are no discernible evidences that 
respectable or responsible persons have 
given any thought to the church, or that 
its imposing presence has been made the 
subject of schemes either radical or con- 
servative. At the same time, we are 
frankly of opinion that ‘Mr. TaTsumt’s 
article in the Nippon-jin is little short 
of a disgrace to that journal. Mr. 
TATSUMI is a_ strong and_ tenacious 
Buddhist. He has already made himself 


conspicuous by his advocacy of the poli- 


tico-religious association called Son-no 
Hobutsu Daido Dan—so conspicuous that, 


as we remarked when speaking of the 


association a few weeks ago, his misapplied 
zeal is likely to be more injurious than 
helpful. Nobody, least of all militant Chris- 
lians, will quarrel with Mr. TATSuMI for 
supporting the faith of his forefathers. But 
he is an exceedingly bad representative 
of law-abiding tolerance, and the violent 
diatribes he occasionally contributes to the 
columns of the Nippon-jin greatly mar the 
effect of that journal’s otherwise laudable 
efforts to popularise sound and progressive 
conservatism. Happily his influence is in- 
finitesimal even among the rising genera- 
tion, whose members constitute the bulk of 
the Nippon-jin’s clientelle. It is conceiv- 
able that he speaks as the mouth-piece 
of a small band of Buddhist extremists, 
but our own belief is that he represents Mr. 
TATSUMI only. Be this as it may, we can 


worth consideration. 


assure the Fapan Gazette that it need no 


longer perturb itself seriously about a note 


in the Chéya Shimbun, the most import- 
ant part of which has been withdrawn as 
baseless, and an article by a zealot whose 
lucubrations are more ridiculed than re- 


spected. 

One point, however, with reference to 
the Russian Church in Japan is certainly 
Speaking from our 
own observation, we should say that the 


mission is regarded with considerable un- 
easiness by many Japanese, who look upon 
it in the light of a semi-political organiza- 
tion. Our intention is not to suggest that, 
in popular credence, the Russian Govern- 
ment is connected, 
indirectly, with the doings of the Church. 
The uneasy feeling is based rather upon 
historical inferences—upon the facts that 
the interminable Eastern Question in Eu- 
rope has always borne a close relation 
to religion, and that PETER the Great 
is truly or falsely supposed to have re- 
commended religious propagandism as the 
most efficient means of undermining the 
patriotic morale of a nation to be sub- 
jugated. 
heard a Japanese student describe how 
a certain public speaker, discussing the 
foreign policy .of Russia, dwelt upon the 
programme said to have been mapped out 
by PETER the Great, and as an example of 
the perversion of religion into a political 
weapan, 
declared that he had himself been at one 
time an eye-witness, namely, compulsory 
trampling upon the Japanese EMPEROR'S 


either directly or 


We remember to have once 


cited a custom of which he 


photograph by students in the school at- 


tached to the Surugadai Mission. The 
same story was revived a few months ago 
by acorrespondent of the Zokyo Shimpo, 


who ‘alleged that the graduates at the 
school had just been obliged to perform 
this disloyal act. Itis of course incredible 
either that the Fathers should attempt to 


dictate such a disgraceful proceeding to 


their scholars, or that Japanese youths 


could be induced to make the most shadowy 


pretence of submitting to such dictation. 
But we are not now combatting chimeras. 
Our purpose is simply to describe the at- 
titude of a not insignificant section of the 
Japanese public towards the Russian 
Church. Of other missions they are en- 
tirely tolerant, but of the Russian mission 
they are still inclined to be suspicious. 
The heads of the Mission must be cogni- 
sant of this sentiment, and, being cognisant, 
they would surely have shown greater pru- 
dence had they refrained from signalising 
their presence in Tokyo by a cathedral 
that forms the most conspicuous object in 
the capital. Agitators like Mr. TATSUMI 
are mere waifs and strays, neither indicat- 
ing nor influencing the direction of the 
current. But that there is a current set- 
ting towards the quarter we have indicated, 
is a fact familiar to everyone associating 
freely with the Japanese. 
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A JOURNALISTIC INCIDENT. 


Ce Ee HE, 
NOT very creditable episode in Japa- 
‘nese journalism has just been brought 
to a conclusion. The Nippon, a lately 
established newspaper, edited by men of 
education and repute, and usually con- 
ducted with ability, and a journal called 
the Zozat Shimbun, recently suffered 
themselves to be made the tools of some 
members of that class of axe-grinders 
against whom journals have to be so con- 
stantly on their guard. Both papers pub- 
lished simultaneously a long and violent 
article upon the new Yokohama Harbour 
scheme, inspired from a quarter which the 
whole text sufficiently indicated. The 
purpose of the article was to prove that 
the Authorities were altogether to blame 
for their action in respect of the Harbour ; 
to blame for devoting the Shimonoseki 
Fund to such a purpose; to blame for 
supplementing that fund out of the Na- 
tional Treasury; to blame for approving 
Major-General PALMER’s design ; and to 
blame for undertaking the work at all. 
Incidentally to the general argument, an 
unprincipled and impudent attempt was 
made to thrash the Authorities over 
General PALMER'S back by asserting that, 
when in control of the building of the 
Yokohama Water-works, that gentleman 
had made a profit of sixty thousand yen 
through being entrusted with the purchase 
of materials. The inference which the 
evidently invited to draw 
from this falsehood was that the Kanagawa 
Local Authorities, having allowed them- 
selves to be so grossly exploited on a 
previous occasion, must be held incom- 
petent to manage the affairs of the Yoko- 
hama Harbour, especially since they were 
about to place themselves again in the 
hands of the expert who had already pro- 
fited so largely by their simplicity. It is 
not surprising that, though disdaining to 
notice the childish discussion of the Har- 
bour Scheme which formed the theme of 
the article—a discussion bristling with 
mis-statements and laughably partial— 
General PALMER felt himself called upon 
to take measures with respect to this libel, 
amounting as it did to a direct imputation 
of dishonest practices. Heat once placed 
the matter in the hands of his legal ad- 
viser, and the latter gave the offending 
journals the option of publicly withdraw- 
ing the slander or of defending an action at 
law. The two papers, very much chagrined, 
no doubt, at finding that their astute and 
designing contributors had landed them in 
such a serious dilemma, and not unin- 
fluenced, let us hope, by contrition for the 
malicious slander which they had been 
made the media of circulating, decided to 
withdraw their statement, and accordingly 
published the following apology :— 


In an article entitled ‘An Account of the 
Yokohama Harbour Works,’ published in the 
Miscellaneous News columns of our issue on 
the 15th instant, there occurred the following 
paragraph :— A certain journal las stated that 
N° ‘eneral Palmer received a profit of sixty 


public were 
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thousand ye through having been entrusted with 
the purchase of all foreign materials for the Yoko- 
hama Waterworks.’ As we have since ascer- 
tained that the purchase of materials for the 
Yokohama Waterworks was not in any way 
entrusted to Major-General Palmer, it follows 
that the above rumour, to which we thus gave 
publicity, was wholly unfounded. We therefore 
respectfully withdraw the paragraph aforesaid, 
and we regret if, contrary to our intention at the 
time, any of our readers may have drawn from 
it conclusions unfavourable to Major-General 
Palmer’s high reputation, 


There the episode ends so far as the 
Nippon and Tozai are concerned. Most 
persons will be of opinion that the penalty 


imposed was not at all commensurate with 
the sin committed. 


Engineers. Itis with a feeling of no little 
disappointment that we find a paper like 
the Nippon still labouring under medizval 
delusions in respect of these practical 
affairs. That its first exhibition of con- 
servative ignorance should have brought it 
into collision with a man of Major-General 
PALMER’S professional reputation and 
social position, was a rude but salutary 
experience, from which it will reap, we 
trust, proportionately radical benefit. 


THE ATHLETIC PROBLEM IN 
EDUCATION. 


eneereey Chretien 

O preserve the. proper balance be- 

tween physical and intellectual deve- 
lopment has always been, and, we sup- 
pose, will always be a difficult problem for 
educationists of all ages. Intellectual 
development alone without a correspond- 
ing development of the physical powers 
must produce an effeminate race like the 
Baboos of the Lower Ganges. On the 
other hand, to develop the muscles only 
whilst neglecting the intellect was well 
enough for the knights errant of chivalric 
days, but such a scheme scarcely deserves 
of the name of education. 

Under ascetic and puritan influences 
our ancestors almost entirely neglected 
the athletic side of education. ‘ Bodily 
exercise,’ they said, ‘ profiteth little.” 
But a new school of thought has arisen 
giving a new interpretation to the apo- 
stolic saying. ‘Bodily exercise,” the 
disciples of this ‘school maintain, “ pro- 
fiteth @ little ;” and, like the mysterious 
passenger in HOoD’s ballad “ My name was 


Little, now ’tis More,” this 2¢¢é/e has grown 
into very much. 
is setting in. 


Of course, the manifest 
absurdity of the original statement must 
have effectually discredited it in the eyes 
of well informed people even without 
this full withdrawal. But it would be too 
much to expect that the Japanese public 
should be au fait of the methods pursued 
and the principles observed by English 
professional men in carrying out, works 
entrusted to their control. In this coun- 
try the distinction between the contractor 
and the expert was never drawn until 
very recent times. The architects of the 
finest structures and the engincers of the 
greatest works in the empire were them- 
selves builders and contractors. It is pro- 
bably for this reason that posterity knows 
so little about the men of genius who 
planned and carried. out some of the most 
striking and creditable of Japanese under- 
takings. These really admirable experts 
occupied the rank of ordinary carpenters 
or mechanics, and were supposed to have 
reaped sufficient reward by the profitsimme- 
diately accruing from the creations of their 
genius. A more wholesome state of affairs 
is now being gradually inaugurated, but the 
improvement is still only partial, and it is 
conceivable that the editor of the Nippon, 
in giving publicity to a statement which 
its fabricators well knew to be a slanderous 
libel, imagined that the transaction de- 
scribed was a natural, though somewhat 
marked, incident of legitimate business. 
Ifthe Nippon has that respect for truth 
and justice which its writings in general 
and the reputation of those connected with 
it imply, it will lend its aid to dispel the 
false and injurious impressions still sur- 
viving among the Japanese as a legacy from 
old times, about the methods of profes- 
sional experts. We hope and believe that 
the standard observed in England is also 
accepted and acted up to by Japanese 
experts of the rising generation which the 
Nippon professes to represent. But what- 
ever may be the case in this country, it 
cannot be too distinctly understood that 
an English architect or engineer who, 
being entrusted with the conduct of works 
in his expert capacity only, should reap any 
profit over and above his recognised fees, 
would utterly lose caste in his profession, 
and be permanently discredited in the 
eyes of self-respecting persons. Such 
conduct, if proved against him, would im- 
mediately result in the erasure of his name 
from the Association of Architects or Civil 


And now again a reaction 
On both sides of the Atlantic 
we find the same question asked, whether 
after all too much attention has not been 
paid to the athletic side of education. 
Objections have been raised to athletics 
on various grounds. It has been said, for 
instance, that they are fraught with bodily 
danger. It is true that in athletics there 
always is and must be an element of danger. 
We know (and recent events have brought 
it home to us) that lives are lost every year 
in boating and swimming; that accidents 
occur on the football and cricket field ; that 
necks get broken in hunting. Yet when 
we count up all these accidents—accidents 
made all the sadder on account of the 
circumstances under which they happen and 
the persons to whom they happen—Wwe 
shall probably find that, as compared with 
the total number of persons engaged 11 
athletic sports, the percentage of such 
casualties is very low—far lower than it is in 
almost any active occupation or profession. 
Still, there are certain forms of athletic 
ism against which objections may be rals- 
ed, According to a recent writer in the 
Atlantic Monthly, athletic sports are of 
two kinds:—those which are social, and 
those which are self-contained. By social 
sports are meant sports that require @ 
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combination of men, who are thus trained 
in habits of self-mastery, obedience to 
command, and concerted action. By self- 
contained sports are meant those in which 
the individual acts for and by himself, and 
fights, not for a common, but for an in- 
dividual victory. Foot ball, cricket, row- 
ing, are social sports :—in these the con- 
test is not for individual victory, but for 
the victory of the side ; and victory cannot 
be gained ‘without combined effort, dis- 
cipline and obedience. Jumping, running, 
throwing the cricket ball, . putting the 
weight, are self-contained sports ;—here 
each competitor strives only for himself; 
his object is only, e.g., to jump as high as 
he can; and he is neither helped nor 
hindered by his competitors. 

The effect of the first kind of sports is on 
the whole good ; the self-contained sports 
are found to be deleterious. ‘Those 
sports which are self-contained, to run 
faster, to jump higher, to put the shot 
farther than any one else, may teach the 
individual the valuable art of putting forth 
all his energies to accomplish a given 
result ; and in so far they are good; but 
lacking the céoperative element, they have 
a less moral value than the associated field 
sports.” It has also been found that the 
general effect of these self-contained sports 
is to diminish general interest in personal 
exercise. For instance, in Harvard Col- 
lege it was found that “ competitive athle- 
tics had served to lower the physical 
condition of the students, few taking part 
in such sports, for the reason that they 
could not attain distinguished excellence 
in their work.” The same has been found 
in other places as well; indeed any one 
who has ever had the trouble of arrang- 
ing Athletic Sports, in a school or else- 
where, knows how difficult it is to secure 
large entries for the different events. 

To our mind, one of the essential 
features of all Athletic Sports is that 
they should teach men to endure hard- 
ship. It is here that the moral value 
of the older and rougher games is 
most conspicuous. To play at football, 
to row a two-mile course, to stand up to 
fast bowling on lively ground, all imply a 
certain. amount of hardship, and a certain 
readiness to endure pain. Success in 
these games cannot be attained without 
patience and endurance. And just so far 
as these games teach men to endure hard- 
ship, so far are they of moral value as a 
factor in education. 

It has been pointed out that the state of 
a nation may be seen by its national games. 
When Greece and Rome were in the zenith 
of their glory their games were associated 
field sports ; the effeminate nobles of the 
Empire were great in the self-contained 
games of the Palaestra. 

What are we to say of our new national 
game—Lawn Tennis? It has its advant- 
ages as a means of recreation: it enables 
men of business to get their exercise com- 
pressed into a small space of time, if need 
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be; it engrosses for the time being every 
faculty and so gives a thorough change of 
occupation ; and, inasmuch as it is played 
by both sexes alike, it brings with it the 
refining influence that comes from the 
presence of the fairsex. But the question 
may well be asked whether, amidst all the 
softening appliances of modern civiliza- 
tion, we do not rather want some harden- 
ing process ; and it will be a bad hour for 
England and America when the pastimes 
in vogue amongst their upper classes cease 
to teach the future leaders of the nation to 
endure hardship and undertake action in 
concert. 

The writer of the article above men- 
tioned calls attention to another fact 
(or theory) which, as far as we know, has 
never before been urged. “ This is the in- 
fluence of athleticism in retarding the 
development of the mind.” ; 


‘“Many observers have noted that the 
youth of frail budies freyqucuily atain ce 


something like intellectual maturity at an 
early age. From contact with 
youths from all sections of the country in 
Harvard College, Ihave come to the con- 
clusion that a high measure of physical 
activity tends to postpone the period of 
mental maturity. I think the youths who 
have been much given to field sports, or 
who, in other words, have attained a vi- 
gorous growth, are apt to be from one to 
two years behind their mates in their in- 
tellectual development.” 

Any one who has had anything to do 
with Japanese school life will unhesitat- 
ingly endorse these words. Here, where. 
athleticism is, even now, in its infancy, 
where the average student has no love at 
all for exercise gud exercise, and only 
takes to athletics because they have some- 
how or another got mixed up in his mind 
with ‘‘civilization,” we find mental deve- 
lopment in the full bloom of its precocity ; 
and the mind which should be dull enough 
to learn the dry elements of English 
grammar, or the bare facts of a geography 
book, turns irresistibly to the solution of 
abstruse questions of philosophy and_pro- 
blems of politics, on which older and wiser 
beads are content to ponder in the silence 
of respectful doubt. 

Anything calculated to retard the pre- 
cocious mental development of Japanese 
studentdom will be welcomed by all edu- 
cationists, native and foreign, as an ele- 
ment helping to ensure the stablility and 
permanence of the nation’s progress. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE NEWS- 
PAPER CORRESPONDENT. 
—_——+ 
HE Government, we hasten to say, is 
that of Burmah, and the correspondent 
is the gentleman who “represents” Zhe 
Times of London. There has, we grieve 
to say, been war between the two 
for several years; each has given the 
other some shrewd knocks. But at last, 
beyond any doubt or question, the cor- 
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respondent has triumphed; the Govern- 
ment is defeated all along the line, and, 
in our opinion, it has richly deserved its 
humiliation. For when a body of offi- 
cials, with the aid and connivance of 
their responsible superiors, resort to the 
petty tricks and the mean dodges of some 
of the leading officials in Burmah in order 
to discredit, disgrace, and ruin a private 
individual, they deserve failure and humi- 
liation, and of these the cup of certain 
Burmah officials is full just now to over- 
flowing. 

The matter came about in this way. 
When General PRENDERGAST began his 
advance on Mandalay which led to the 
overthrow of THEEBAW’S government, the 
important post of correspondent to The 
Times in Burmah was given to Mr. 
MOyLaN, a barrister who had recently 
commenced practice in Rangoon. This 
gentleman’s telegrams did not always 
rrevrv vativfaccury tu ebrw Ge Ed ween tty a 
officials engaged in the campaign. Bicker- 
ings began ; the authorities treated him, 
as he thought badly, and: he ruthlessly 
exposed their shortcomings. For example, 
he sent a telegram a column in length that 
point out the blunder made in disbanding 
THEEBAW’S troops and leaving them with 
arms in their hands, and gave a dreadful 
account of the anarchy prevailing in the 
Burmese capital. Perhaps he did not make 
sufficient allowance for the difficulties with 
which the British officers had to contend, 
and perhaps he said much that would have 
been better unsaid. Ultimately, General 
PRENDERGAST and Sir CHARLES BERNARD 
ordered him out of Upper Burmah. He 
instantly indited along telegram on the 
subject from Rangoon. Lord RANDOLPH 
CHURCHILL, then and always friendly to 7he 
Times, was at the head of the India Office ; 
the British public was anxious for news, 
and ina week Mr. MOYLAN was back at 
Mandalay. From that time up to the pre- 
sent his weekly telegrams have been 
animated by a certain tone of hostility to 
the officials in Burmah. He told the tale 
of Colonel Hoorer’s photographing the 
criminals at the moment of execution, for 
which the Colonel was severely censured ; 
he exposed the blundering and inatten- 
tion which Jed to the bursting of the Irra- 
waddy embankment and the inundation of 
a large part of Mandalay; he assailed ‘the 
policy of disarming all, even the most 
friendly, natives, of punishing the villages 
in which dacoits found refuge, of the new 
police, and soon. Meanwhile, his practice 
as a barrister was increasing by leaps and 
bounds. He.was retained by all the leading 
mercantile firms of Rangoon; he repre- 
sented all the principal British claimants on 
the defunct Burmese Government, and in 
other respects everything was going well 
withhim, save that his rapid success, and his 
neglect of the little arts of conciliation, 
coupled with his communications to Zhe 
Times, had raised up a host of enemies 
against him. At these he appears to have 
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laughed ; until within the last few months 
came a series of events that seemed at 
first sight to spell ruin for him. 

The judges in Burmah are all promoted 
officials, that province not yet being en- 
dowed with a high court in which a ma- 
jority of the judges are barristers selected 
from home or from the ranks of the pro- 
fession in India. Whether Mr. MACEWEN, 
the Recorder of Rangoon, had contracted 
an official dislike of Mr. MOYLAN we 
know not; but his hand struck the blow 
that seemed to put an end for ever to 
that gentleman’s career in Burmah. One 
day Mr. MOYLAN was engaged in a case 
before the Recorder which appears to have 
been contested somewhat hotly between 
the two counsel engaged. But at the end of 
the day all seemed to have passed off well. 
At the next sitting of the Court, however, 
the Recorder intimated that Mr. MOYLAN 
had, on the previous occasion, used lan- 


* ~~ wee 
o-ro- sor tect 8 woe J 


of the Court. Mr. MOYLAN expressed 
astonishment, and inquired what it was. 
The Recorder replied that he had stated 
that the Counsel on the other side was 
allowed to take liberties in that Court 
which would not be tolerated in any one 
else, because he was socially on terms 
of friendship with the Recorder. Mr. 
MoyLan instantly denied that he had 
used any words of the kind, or any- 
thing to that effect, or that such a thing had 
ever entered his mind. The Recorder 
peremptorily silenced him, declaring that 
he had made a note of the words, and that 
he should on no account permit this to be 
contradicted. But Mr. MOYLAN reiterated 
his denial, and pointed out that no syllable 
had been uttered on the previous hearing 
by the Recorder to suggest that such a 
charge was hanging over his head ; on the 
contrary the Court had adjourned in the 
usual way. ‘ But,” pursued Mr. MOYLAN, 
“as Tam _ not allowed to deny the record, 
as I must perforce: accept it, I beg to ex- 
press my great regret that any words of 
mine should have appeared disrespectful 
to and a contempt of this Court.” One 
would think this would haye been enough. 
But Mr. MACEWEN was not satisfied; he 
was on the war-path, and he was deter- 
mined to have a scalp. He called on Mr. 
MOYLAN to show cause why judgment 
should not be passed upon him for con- 
tempt. In due time, Mr. MOYLAN was 
represented by Counsel who did show 
cause by repeating all he had himself said 
already, his denial, his apology, and the 
rest of it. Five days later Mr. MAc- 
EWEN delivered judgment finding Mr. 
MoYLAN guilty of contempt (1) in deny- 
ing statements put upon the record by the 
judge; (2) in using the language alleged in 
that statement, and sentencing him to the 
withdrawal of his license to practice in 
Burmah, which is granted by the judges to 
every qualified person before he is allowed 
to appear in the Courts. Mr. MoOyLAN 
was disbarred so far as Burmah was con- 


Drwtt contempt 


cerned. 
ment Mr. MACEWEN introduced a matter 
with regard to Mr. MOYLAN in the West 


judice, as the question had been investi- 
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MoYLAN with being quite unfit for his 
post, inasmuch as he was a practising bar- 
rister and concerned in that capacity in 
many of the transactions on which he after- 
wards commented as correspondent; it ac- 
cused the local press of Rangoon of being 
sensational—no one who is acquainted with 
the Rangoon Gazette and the Rangoon 
Times will recognize the appropriateness 
of this epithet—and of contradicting their 
own articles at the behests of the Govern- 
ment ; the missionaries among the Karens 
were vilified in a manner which led 
them to protest vigorously, the Govern- 
ment subsequently explaining its charges 
in a very lame way; and generally the 
writers ran amok. Copies no doubt were 
despatched to the leading English papers ; 
but so far no notice whatever has been 
taken of the publication: and, as for The 
Times, it needed no prophet to foretell the 
contempt and derision with which such a 
communication would be received. The 
notion that a great journal would cashier 
a correspondent because he had incurred 
the’ hostility of a small band of offi- 
cials whose acts it was his duty to 
describe and criticize, could only have 
entered the heads of men with a most 
undue sense of their own importance. 
At any rate, Mr. MOYLAN remains cor- 
respondent of Zhe Times in Rangoon; 
his telegrams continue, week by week, 
and they are not one whit more pleasing 
to the authorities in Burmah. He may 
be wrong or right in his estimate of 
current events; we are obviously unable 
to judge of that; but officials who can act 
with the crass stupidity of these gentle- 
men towards Mr. MOYLAN are as likely 
as not to go wrong in other matters. All 
their efforts so far have only resulted in 
their own confusion ; their victim has had 
his position at the bar and on the great 
journal which he represents improved and 
strengthened by their persecution. Had 
they been shrewd men and had they gone 
to work in a different way they might 
have succeeded in injuring Mr. MOYLAN, 
or, better still, they might have got him 
on their side; but their preposterous con- 
duct has only alienated the sympathy of 
all reasonable and fair-minded men from 
them. No doubt it is well that this should 
be the reward of such conduct; but it is 
not very hopeful for the good administra- 
tion and wise government of Burmah. 


In the course of his long judg- 


Indies, apparently for the sake of pre- 


gated by the Benchers of the Inn of 
Court to which Mr. MOYLAN belonged, on 
his own demand, and by the judges in 
Burmah themselves before giving him 
his licence, and on each occasion he was 
honourably acquitted. 

After this proceeding, which we need 
have no hesitation in denouncing as in- 
iquitous, seeing that the High Court of Cal- 
cutta a few weeks later described it in lan- 
guage pretty nearly as strong, Mr. MOYLAN 
posted off to Calcutta to appeal. When 
the matter came before the Chief Justice 
and three of the judges of the Bengal High 
Court, the order of the Recorder of 
Rangoon was set aside with observations 


from the learned judges which must have 
wade Me. MacDwern’s face hat and his 


ears tingle when he read them, and which, 
it appears probable, will lead to his 
final retirement from the Bench. The 
High Court judges laughed to scorn. the 
notion that there was anything sacred 
about a note made by a judge in the course 
ofa trial; counsel has a right to deny its 
accuracy if he likes, and it may be his duty 
to deny it; the evidence showed that pro- 
bably the Judge had made an error; but if 
he had not, Mr. MoyLan’s apology should 
have been ample, and Mr. MACEWEN’S con- 
duct in letting the insult pass at the time 
and saying nothing about it until the next 
hearing was quite incomprehensible—and, 
finally, Mr. MOYLAN was to be restored 
and Mr. MACEWEN’S order was reversed. 
As to the West Indian business, said the 
judges, it had nothing to do with the case, 
and should not have been introduced at 
all. So Mr. MOYLAN returned to Ran- 
goon rejoicing, where we are not surprised 
to hear that his practice has increased so 
enormously in consequence of this incident, 
that he has been compelled. to take a 
partner. 

But this is not all. While he was in 
Calcutta fighting for his position and re- 
putation, whispers were heard that the 
Burmah Government had given him his 
coup de grace as correspondent of The 
Times. Soon a notice appeared in one 
of the Indian papers of a pamphlet 
entitled ‘“ Zhe Times correspondent in 
Rangoon and the Government of Bur- 
mah,” which was anonymous, but was 
printed at the government press, and 
now is acknowledged as the work of 
two of the secretaries and _publish- 
ed under the direction of Sir CHARLES 
CROSTHWAITE himself. But at first all 
this was carefully concealed, and copies 
of the pamphlet were not to be obtained 
in Burmah, even by those most concerned 
in its contents. It reproduced the various 
telegrams to Zhe Zimes during the past 
three years, and commented on them in 
a very hostile manner. It charged Mr. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
penne career, 
LAW CODIFICATION. 


To THE EpiToR OF THE “JAPAN MAIL.” 

Sir,—I have much pleasure in sending to be 
published a translation of certain views, in re the 
codification of Japanese laws, entertained by the 
“ Hégakushi-kwai” or society of law graduates of 
the Tokio University. Our Government is deli- 
gently engaged bringing the codification to aspeedy 
completion. The resolution enclosed is the result 
of calm consideration and mature conviction on 
the part of persons really competent to speak on 
the. subject. The fact that the members of the 
society, though for the most part holding official 
positions, have thought it necessary to speak out is 


amen 


June 1, 1889.] 
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a measure of the resolution’s value. ‘Ihe resolu- 
tion demands unprejudiced criticism and discus- 
sion from all who take interest in the genuine 
progress of this nation. The resolution may not 
be favoured by some, but its success will be re- 
garded by us as a token of the success of the im- 
portant work to which it refers. 

Yours faithfully, 

A HOGAKUSHI BARRISTER. 
Tokio, May 22nd, 1889. 


Regso.uTion or HOGAKUSHI-KWAI. 


There is no question that the task of codify- 
ing laws is a great undertaking. In countries 
like Germany and England, we find that it has 
been placed in the hands of the ablest scholars, 
that they have devoted much time and industry 
to it, that they have amended the drafts re- 
peatedly and that nevertheless these countries 
have not yet promulgated their codes. ‘Ihus the 
work of codification appears to be not only most 
difficult, but also to require very great care and 
labour. If the news is true that our Government 
press hard for the completion and promulgation 
of the codes in a few months’ time, is not the un- 
dertaking too hasty? Are they following 2 pro- 
per course in regard to such a great work? We 
do not indeed fear the difficulty of the task, nor do 
we advocate its abandonment. But Japan is far 
below Germany, England, and other nations in the 
progress of legal ideas and in respect of the number 
of persons learned in law. If these nations have 
not yet succeeded in the promulgation of their 
codes of laws, how can Japan overtake them? It 
is really a great cause of anxiety that our Govern- 
ment should so hurry on the work. The argu- 
ments for and against codification have not yet been 
settled either way among the lawyers of Europe 
and America. Law must follow always, not precede, 
the progress of the time. A code once made cannot 
be improved and amended from time to time as 
necessity arises and experience indicates. More- 
over laws are called info existence by the demand 
of the people who live under them, whereas codifica- 
tion, by anticipating the state of things that willarise 
in the future, aims at avoiding frequent changes, 
and is thus sure to cause inconvenience to those 
for whom it is undertaken. This is the reason 
why many scholars do not advocate codification. 

Codification in European countries means only 
the rewriting of laws in the form of a digest, and any 
alteration introduced amounts to no more than 
the amendment and improvement of what al- 
ready exists. But the so called codification in 
Japan is quite different. The codifiers principally 
take European law and institutions as a standard, 
and thus it is only in name that the work can 
be called a digest and improvement of old laws 
and customs. In fact, the whole body of such 
Jaws has to be written anew. No comparison 
whatever exists between the difficulty of such a 
task in Japan and its difficulty in Europe. 


Besides, it is said that the code of commercial 
law and that of civil procedure were prepared by 
Germans, while the civil is code the work of a French- 
man. Of course we base no criticism on differ- 
ence of nationalities. But we do fear that drafts 
thus prepared without co-operation will be found 
to contain conflicting and contradictory provisions, 
and also that there cannot be one congruous system 
of principles underlying them. 

We find no fault with the action of our Govern- 
ment for having carried on the work of law inves- 
tigation by appointing law compilation commis- 
sioners. The point we desire emphatically to 
make is that there should be nothing hurried in 
the compilation and promulgation of jhe codes for 
our people, who have only just emerged from the 
influences of feudal laws and customs and are still 
in a state of transition. We think that the work 
of codification should strike the mean between 
old customs on the one hand and the standard of 
advanced European institutions on the other. This 
is really a most difficult undertaking. Should it be 
pushed on despite of its difficulties, the result will 
be not only a complication of laws but a violation 
of customs, to the ultimate peril and distress of the 
people. Weadvocate that, for the present, different 
sections of law may be made from time to time as 
the necessity arises, and that the promulgation of 
a complete code should be left for the future, when 
the habits and customs of the nation shall have 
settled down. To codify laws for a nation 
is not like writing an essay or a text-book; how- 
ever much its form and logic may be admirable 
it cannot be a good code unless its provisions 
agree with the current habits and customs of the 
people. The only way to ensure the smooth 
working of a code for Japan is to publish a draft 
as it is prepared, and give the public time for 
Criticism and suggestions. 

Hégakushi-kwai, May, 22nd year of Meiji. 


SHIGA’S HISTORY OF NATIONS. 


To THE EpIToR OF THE “ JAPAN Malt.” 
Si1r,—In a letter which appears in your issue of 
this date, Mr. Cox writes :— 


“Peter Parley (or to give him his true name, 
Samuel G. Goodrich) lived from 1793 to 1860.” 

Are there two Peter Parleys in the field, or was 
Mr. S. G. Goodrich, the American imitator of the 
original Peter Parley; and one of those literary 
brigands whom Mr. Cox defends with so much 
ardour? 


The only real and true Peter Parley of whom I 
over heard, the author and publisher of ‘ Peter 
Parley’s Annual” and many other works, was 
named “ Martin ;”’ and, with otherfmembers of his 
family, was well known to myself. He lived for 
many years, and died about 1860, at Woodbridge 
in the county of Suffolk. 


I am Sir, yours respectfully, 
Yokohama, May 23rd, 1889. 


TSUJIN., 


REMANDED PRISONERS. 


To THE EpIToR OF THE “ JAPAN MAIL.” 

S1r,—I am glad to see in your issue of the 22nd 
that your correspondent D. W. L. has taken the 
trouble to make public what has passed beneath 
his own notice apropos the administration of 
Justice in Japdnese Courts. What D. W. L. com- 
plains of is constantly taking place all over Japan. 
I happen to know of two cases where the arrests 
were made eatly in December last, where the pre- 
liminary inquiry lasted over four months, and 
where the delay between the conclusion of this in- 
quiry and the trial of the prisoners has already 
exceeded two months, and may perhaps exceed 
three. The men in question were arrested on 
suspicion of having obtained the sum of forty yer 
by a dishonest use of a government bond. A 
number of others are implicated in the affair, and 
are also under arrest awaiting trial. It is con- 
fidently asserted by the lawyers in charge of the 
case that not more than one of the group arrested 
will be convicted of forgery. The others will 
spend, perhaps, vine months in prison on suspi- 
cion and then be pronounced guiltless. - 

Since these cases altracted my attention I have 
inquired of several barristers who have extensive 
practices in the Tokio Law Courts whether this 
method of dealing with suspected persons is habi- 
tual, and have been informed that it is; that 
while the more enlightened of the judges strongly 
disapprove of it, the number of officials con- 
nected with the Law Courts who are satisfied 
with the tardy methods of administering justice 
hitherto in vogue in this country is still too large 
to admit of the successful carrying out of any 
sweeping reform in this direction at the present 
time. It is well, Sir, that such facts as these 
should obtain prominence at the present moment. 
Foreigners coming under Japanese law have been 
described-as taking a leap in the dark, so little 
is the information that most of us are able to 
obtain on these matters. - Like your correspon- 
dent, I also am anxious that extra-territoriality 
should be abolished ; but I am no less anxious to 
know how its abolition will affect us. Such pro- 
tracted suspense as that to which I have briefly 
referred in cases that are far from being highly 
complicated, would appear to most foreigifers as 
a piece of gross injustice. 

Yours, &c. A. B.C. 


Tokio, May 23rd, 1889. 
THE ROMAN CHURCH DYNASTY. 


To tHe EpiTor oF THE “ JAPAN MAIL.” 

S1r,—For some time back Joseph Cook has 
been discussing the Roman Catholic question in 
his Monday lectures. He says, if it be true that 
American Catholics swear allegiance to a foreign 

rince, not only should their influence be expelled 
rom the common schools, and support from the 
public treasury withdrawn from their own schools, 
but the whole institution should be suppressed. 
These lectures, no doubt, have been partly evoked 
by a recent Papal brief sent out for the purpose 
of agitating the restoration of the Bope = temporal 
domains. While the Pope no longer has the power 
to depose Kings and Emperorsof advanced civilized 
countries, yet there is still a strong desire in the 
bosom of Rome to sway a temporal sceptre. And 
I am not sure that she could not say unto the 
President of the Argentine Republic of South 
America depart, and he would depart. 

It is surely the cherished ambition of the Roman 
Hierarchy to govern an universal empire. Their 
flag is reared on every soil where a Roman is 
found. Iam told that it is contrary to Japanese 
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law for a foreigner to raise a flag of a foreign 
power. Hence I hang the Stars and Stripes beside 
the Golden Sun in my house. What difference 
does it make if the flag is that of a prince who 
once ruled an earthly princedom, and who now, 
though having lost it, still has his sworn subjects in 
all countries agitating for ils restoration? Besides 
the Papal States, he may claim the whole world as 
his territory; for his sworn subjects are in almost 
every country. And he claims their allegiance in 
temporals as well as in spirituals. 


Here now are two antagonistic elements growing 
up in Japan, Protestant and Roman. The Roman 
hates the Protestant tothe very death. Neither 
can the Roman under the oath he takes be as 
friendly to the civil government as the Protestant. 
Here is part of the oath of bishops—and Rome 
governs through her bishops:— I * * * will 
be faithful and obedient to St. Peter the Apostle, 
and to the holy Roman church, and to our Lord, 
the Lord N., Bope N. and his successors, canon- 
I will neither advise, consent, 
vor do any thing that may lose life or member, or 
that their persons may be seized, or hands any 
wise laid upon them, or any injuries offered to 
them, under any pretence whatsoever. The council 
which they shall intrust to me withal by them- 
selves, their messengers, or letters, I will not 
knowingly reveal to any to their prejudice. I 
will help them to defend and keep the Roman 
papacy, and the royalties of St. Peter, saving my 
order, against all men. The legate of the apostolic 
see, going and coming, I will honourably treat 
and help in his necessities. -Lhe rights, honours, 
privileges, and authority of the holy Roman church 
of our Lord the Pope, and his foresaid successors, 
I will endeavour to preserve, defend, increase, and 
advance. I will not be in any counsel, action, or 
treaty, in which shall be plotted against our said 
Lord, and the said Roman church, anything to the 
hurt or prejudice of their person, right, honour, 
state, or power; and if I shall know any such 
thing to be treated or agitated by any whatso- 
ever, I will signify it to our said Lord, or to 
some other by whom it may come to his know- 
ledge. The rules of the holy Fathers, the apostolic 
decrees, ordinances, or disposals, reservations, 
provisions, and mandates, I will observe with all 
my might, and cause to be observed by others. 
Heretics, schismatics, and rebels to our said Lord, 
or his aforesaid successors, I will to my utmost 
power persecute and oppose.” ‘This is the oath 
which binds the bishop to the foreign prince. How 
far it is compatible with civil government, Rome 
may best explain. How far it may be enforced, 
depends upon the strength of Rome in any country. 
When Rome becomes strong in Japan, then will 
there be interference in the affairs of government. 
Such is the germ of the system, such the fruit. 


Respectfully, E. SNODGRASS. 
Shonai, May 23rd, 1889. 


“PETER PARLEY.” 


To THE EDITOR OF THE “ JAPAN Matt.” 

S1r,—In reply to ‘‘ Tsujin’s” very courteously 
worded question, I bey to state that my authority 
for the assertion that Samuel G. Goodrich was the 
author of Peter Parley’s Universal History is the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, an authority second 
only to * Tsujin” himself, I also take pleasure 
in copying the following extract from Brewer’s 
Reader’s Handbook, from which “Tsujin” will 
see that he is the possessor of a “literary brigand ” 
of his very own. 

“Parley (Peter), Samuel Griswold Goodrich, 
an American. Above seven millions of his books 
were in circulation in 1859—(1793-1860). Several 
piracies of this popular name have appeared. . . 
Darton and Co. issued a Peter Parley’s Annual 
(1841-1855). . . William Martin was the 
writer of Darton’s ‘ Peter Parley series” . . . 
How far such false pretences are justifiable, public 
opinion must decide.” 

Bravo, * Tsujin” san! If any other gentleman 
has further questions to ask, I shall be delighted to 
answer them. But I may be permitted to state 
here that I don’t know who Peter Parley’s grand- 
mother was, or whether he himself was married, 
or whether he ever had the measles, or if so, how 
many. 


I am, Sir, yours, etc., 


Tdkyd, 25th May, 1889. 


W. D. COX. 


To THE Dear.—A Person cured of Deafness and 
Hoises in the head of 23 years standing by a simple 
remedy, will send a description of it FREE to any 
Person who applies to NicHoLson, 21, Bedford 
Square, London, W.C., England. May 1.1y. 
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sailor’s death in the waters of this far-off distant 
shore. 
proclaimed, our country arose, regene:aled and 
free; when the war closed a million union veterans 
dispersed into civil life; an army of veteran 
soldiers and sailors, who were the peers of the 
Grand Army that served under Napoleon, who 
were the equals of the soldiers and sailors that 
fought under Wellington and Blucher, Nelson and 
Collingwood. 
delight; the fratricide strife was ended, but, ever 
prompt at duty’s call, they for a moment paused to 
ask if any foreign foe now cared to interpose ; if 
so they felt they had the right, as they had the 
might, to say “hands off.” | 
young ; our lives are two-thirds spent. 
the veterans of a quarter of a century ; we shall all 
soon die and pass away, but we have lived to see 
our country united by a bond that shall never 
again be broken, for the war removed all cause of 
discord, ‘lo-day with generous emulation the blue 
and grey extend the hand of friendship above the 
graves of the fallen; from Cape Cod to the Golden 
Gate, from Maine to ‘Texas, one flag is beloved— 
the starry banner of the Great Republic. We 
turn our eyes from the dark and gloomy past and 
gaze upon a bright and hopeful future. One 


DECORATION DA¥ AT YOKOHAMA. 
———@——__—- 

‘The impressive and solemn ceremony of de- 
corating the graves of Ametican soldiers and 
sailors in the Geter Cemetery of Yokohama, was 
performed on ‘Thursday by the officers and men 
of the two United States ships in the harbour, the 
Omaha (flagship) and Afonocacy. Heretofore this 
touching rite, though carefully performed year 
after year by the crews of United States men- 
of-war in port, has been confined for the most 
part to the landing of a small detachment with 
flowers to pay the periodical tribute of honour to 
the memory of departed comrades. But this 
method was hardly in consonance with the na- 
tional character of the day that it was designed 
to commemorate; on the present occasion, 
therefore, a departure was made from ordinary 
custom, and the function was practically a 
public one, being,—though no steps were taken 
to have it advertised at large,—witnessed by 
a considerable number not merely of American 
residents but of spectators belonging to other 
nationalities. ‘The ceremony truly was well worth 
attending. Even though divested of the special 
significance that attaches to it when performed over 
the graves of men who had died in the great 
Civil War, and so also of the many heart-stirring 
thoughts which in such cases are awakened, the 
observance of this duty must be at all times hallow- 
ed by the most solemn feelings. Besides, the 
presence yesterday of over a score of veterans, and 
sons of those who had fought in the great struggle 
added a picturesque element to the scene, 

Al a quarter past nine in the morning 125 
sailors from the Omaha and 25 of the crew of the 
Mouocacy \anded at the pier of the Engine Works. 
‘The men were formed up in order, twenty-five 
veterans and sons of veterans of the civil war (dis- 
tinguished by flower garlands wound round their 
left. arms) occupying, under the command of 
Comrade J. G. ‘Tilden, a position on the right 
of the line. Lieut. James M. Miller of the Omaha 
was in command of the battalion, and Lieuts. 
Charles A. Foster,. John M. Bowyer, and Henry 
Minett were in command of the respective com- 
panies into which it was divided. Little time was 
lost after landing and long before ten o’cluck 
(when many persons thought the ceremony was 
to begin) the battalion was on its way to the 
Cemetery. ‘The band of the Omaha led, play- 
ing appropriate music, followed by the veteran 
company, and this again by the blue jackets and 
marines, the latter, it should be said, a soldierly and 
well set up company, under the command of Lieut. 
W.C. Turner. ‘The warrant officers of the d/onocacy 
and Omaha brought up the rear, The line of march 
was by way of Gamp Hill (Yatozaka) to the upper 
entrance of the cemetery, inside of which the 
battalion was formed up on the plateau which over- 
looks the Oneida monument. The solemn strains of 
a funeral march were now played by the band of the 
flagship, and when the last notes had died away, 
Comrade J. G. Tilden, of the Omaha, himself a 
veteran who underwent a large share of the agon- 
izing forced marches, privations and desperate en- 
counters of the war, stood forth, cap in hand and de- 
livered the following address :—Comrades, veterans, 
sons of veterans, aud shipmates: We meet to pay 
a tribute to those who died in the service of their 
country. ‘This is a day set apart in our beloved 
Jand, aday on which the survivors of those who 
served in our Civil War strew the graves of de- 
parted comrades with garlands and flowers, they 
having jointed that Grand Army above where God 
is the great commander, What eventful years 
were those from 1861 to 1865! What a generation 
of young men were they! What a generation of 
self-sacrificing, heroic women! How our mothers 
wept while bitterly embracing us; how our sisters 
hung in tears around our necks, and bade us go 
though their hearts were rent in twain! 
many never returned! Both armies were com- 
posed of the best blood in the land, full of youth 
and hope, for their ages ranged from 17 to 30 
years. The student from Harvard and Yale, and 
the young mechanic and farmer felt the touch of 
the elbow in the ranks of the Army of the| 
North, and the high spirited descendant of the} 
cavalier stood shoulder to shoulder with the | 
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ing part of the ceremony, several lines being 
indeed rendered with almost dramatic impressive- 
ness, while at the words “ we offer these beautiful 
flowers of God”? he placed on the pedestal of the 
memorial a large bouquet of roses. ‘he whole 
scene: the crowd of spectators and listeners out- 
side the square; the band of bluejackets and 
white-helmetted marines, surrounding the tall 
white) monument bedecked, like its enclosing 
pillars, with masses of flowers, and the solitary 
figure of the speaker standing in its shade,—wasone 
which must live in the memories of all who looked 
on it. When Lieut. Foster had spoken his last 
line the silence was broken by subdued applause, 
which ceased as the notes of the air ‘ How 
peacefully they rest”’ were played by the band. The 
men now moved off incolumn and, reforming outside 
theentrance, descended the Camp Hill tothe strains 
of ‘Marching through Georgia.” ‘rhey imme- 


When the war was ended and peace was 


‘They hailed the dawn of peace with 


But we are no longer 


We: are 


Ah, how | 


poor white of the South. Who can forget those 
days! When the first shot was fired at Fort Sump- 
ter the happy and careless life of youth was end- 
ed, and we were at once launched forth into a 
life of hardship and of danger, the reward of which | 
was oftentimes glory, orthe grave. Nearly all the 
officers and men that here lie buried iad been 
through those scenes of trial and of danger, the cap- 
tain trumpet in hand, and the officers died standing 
at their posts. They had faced death before; they 
were the veterans of New Orleans, of Mobile, of 
Port Royal, and Fort Fisher; they had often heard 
above the roar of battle, the Northern hurrah and 


more word, and I have done. Let us commemo- 
rate this day as the years roll on. May the 
memory of those who died that the’ nation 
might live be never forgotten ; let our thoughts to- 
day be with the dead, who fill so many unknown 
graves, and may the blessings of peace long pre- 
vail. Should unhappily war be forced upon us, may 
the rising generation emulate the exaimple of then 
fathers; may their motto be “ always ready ”’ to 
rush forward and meet the foe at the first tap of 
the drum. 

Comrade Tilden’s address was listened to in 
the most absolute silence by his large audience, 
though many were visibly affected, and at its close 
audible appreciation of his remarks was expressed. 

Care had been taken beforehand to designate 
the graves of those known to be American soldiers 
or sailors by planting on them miniature flags 
bearing the Stars and Stripes, which were now seen 
fluttering in the bright sunshine on every hand. 
A plentiful supply of flowers had been provided, and 
soon after the conclusion of the address the men 
scattered in all directions bearing bouquets which 
they placed on every mound indicated (more 
than one English soldier or sailoi’s grave receiv- 
ing also a tribute) the band ia the interval playing 
the air “Jesus my Saviour.” ‘This part of the 
programme, it is needless to say, was performed 
most decorously and seriously by the blue jackets 
and marines, and shoitly the upper part of the 
Cemetery was dotted here and there with nume- 
rous bouquets, which, with the warm hues of the 
toy banners, quite lit up the view, in strong con- 
trast to the neutral tints of the tombstones and 
the dark green of the trees in the neighbourhood. 
The detachment now marched to the spot where 
stands the memorial of the Oneida disaster. Here, 
surrounded by graceful foliage, and within view 
of the blue waters of the Bay, the sailors and 
marines were drawn up in form of a square, the 
men facing inwards towards the monument, the 
colours of the flagship and Afonocacy, veiled in 
crape, posted on different sides and the band out- 
side. The spectators, crowding round the square, 
were able to see and hear all that took place with the 
utmost ease. The most profound silence prevailed 
while, at the word “uncover,’’ the men removed 
their caps and helmets once, and then Lieut. Foster 
recited the following poem, written by himself :— 


TO THE NATION'S DEAD. 
Since the deluge of blood and civil strife, 
Long years have flown with their changes rife ; 
The black clouds of War have rolled away 
Since the long fierce struggle of Blue and Grey; 
And the grassy mounds by river and sea, 
Ly mountain and valley and flowery lea, 
‘Lell of the carnage so grim and so dread 
That filled the graves with the Nation’s dead. 
‘The curse is over—it passed with the slaves; 
And we meet to-day by the Nation’s graves; 
With a prayer for those who rest ’neath the sod, 
We offer these beautiful Howers of God. 
We think of the graves uncared for—unknown, 
In trench and in thicket, unmarked and lone, 
Or ’neath Ocean’s surges—no stone at the head, 
And we breathe a prayer for the “* Unknown Dead.” 
Their bodies are mouldering things of clay, 
But at peace are the souls of both Blue and Grey, 
And Prosperity rolls a mighty flood 
O’er our land united by bonds of blood. 
From South to North and from Sea to Sea 
Our land is the beantifal “ land of the free.” 
And, marching to-day, unheeded by you, 
‘There passes a host in a Grand Review. 
The face of each hero is bathed in light, 
Lost is the passion it wore in the fight; 
Instead is the peace that comes froin above, 
Or the joyous light of a perfect love. 
And they proudly march with a silent tread, 
This mighty host of the Nation’s dead; 
‘There side by side in their close array, 
March the silent hosts of Blue and of Grey; 
And as on they march with noiscless tread, 
T see both the Known and the Unknown Dead: 
They have found the Peace that is found above 
And march in the Brotherhood of Love. 


It is unnecessary to say that the recitation of 


the Southern yell. Sad fate was theirs to meet a the above verses by their author was a most strik- 


diately embarked at the Creek in a large lighter, 


which was towed off to the ships by a launch fur- 
nished by the Engine Works. 

We append a programme of the exercises. It 
should be stated that among those present were 
Capt. Reisinger of the Afonocacy (that vessel's 
detachment being under the command of Ensign 
Loomis) chief engineer MacCarty of the Omaha, 
and Mr. C. R. Greathonse, Consul-General, with 
Mr. Scidmore, Mr. McLean and others of the staff 
of the Consul-General. 


Music—* Funeral March ’? ........ccesseesenseceeeeters Fracsuip Bann. 

ApDDRESS .Comrade Joun G. Titpes, U.S.N. 

Music— Jesus my Savior '.......ccccecssssnsseeeeessees Fiacsuip BANnb. 
[ihe ceremony of decorating will take place during the 


playing of this hymn.) 
Posm—“ Decoration Day" .........eeeeeee A. Fostrr, U.S.N. 
Music—‘* How peacefully they rest". Fracsuip Banv. 


The following detail of veterans and sons of 
veterans from the flagship Omaha visited Omori 
to decorate the monument erected to the memory 
of the officers and crew of the U.S. corvette 
Oneida, sunk in Tokyo Bay, January, 1870. 

Josuua G. Jonson. © Ricwarp Forp. 
James A. Moore. ‘Tuos. LiGHTFOOT. 
{KKenneTH ForRBES. Joun KeEcty. 
Geo. J. WauGH. * E.G. FREYER. 


Wa. Lutz. Henry YrEoMANS. 
CRICKET. 
_—_—_——_>—_———_ 


Toxyo, Navy, ano VisiTors v. THe Crus. 


The weatherwise predicted that the heavy rain 
of Thursday moining (23rd ult.) was in favour of a 
fine day on Friday, and so it turned out. ‘The sides 
in this _match numbered twelve, and the Visitors 
were first to go in. ‘They did nor occupy the 
wickets long, however, and retired—Edwards ac- 
counting for most of them—with the small score 
of 39. ‘This looked rosy for the Club, but nobody 
made much of a stand, Pakenham (16), Walkin- 
shaw (13), and Edwards (12), being the principal 
contributors, and the side went out for 57. ‘The 
Visitors commenced their second innings very 
differently, for though Messrs. Roller and Blair 
again went first to the wickets, they were not 
parted till the former had scored 47, when he was 
caught and bowled by Grant, and the score stood 
at 75. Except Blait, who carried out his bat 
for 56, no one but ‘Trevithick (10) made double 
figures, but the two heavy scores brought the 
total to 140; and they occupied the wickets too 
long to give the Club a chance of making up the 
heavy balance against its side; the consequence 
was that when five of the Club team had made 
29 in their second innings, the stumps were 
drawn. Following are the scores :— 


" ae NAVY, AND VISITORS, 
Nel Roller, c: Moriah: Biwadte- seat cones 
Mr. Blair, b. Malfour ov ssccssees mon ens 
Mr. Duff, c. Crawford, b. Edwards 13 
Mr, Cumberbatch, c. Sutter, 
Balfour 


Mr. Matheson, 3 b. eee renee 3 
Mr. Hughes, run out ... 2 »b. Sutter .... 
Mr. Champain, b. Edw - © b. Edwards 
Mr. Dillon, b. Edwards ... . a b. Edwards 
Mr, ‘Trevithick, not out . 3 ». Edwards |. 
Mr. Lias, b. Edwards... © c. Grant, b. Balfour... o 
Mr, Bostock, b. Edwards © b. Balfour i 
Mr. Thomas ............ o b. Edwards . 

bor, Lb. 1 a Lb. 3,.W. 20... 


we 
.) 


” THE CLuR. 
FIRST INNINGS. Ssconp InNines. 


Mr. Dodds, c. Hughes, b. R i 
Mr. Mollison, b, Matheson OH ee nog tae 


1 
16 b. Roller. 
13 st. Duff, b, 


Swe oO 


Matheson ooo... ccecceseees a i 
Mr. Crawford, c., and b. Roller he nee Ralles ge " 


Mr. Sutter, b. Matheson 
Mr. Morriss, c. Trevithick, 
Roller ociiccitictciusvas 
Mr. Robinson, b, Roller , 
Mr. Balfour, not out . 
‘Mr, Grant, b, Matheson , 
Mr. Adamson, c. Mathes 
Roller .. 


we O 
aw tt 


2] 
| 
o ? did not bat. 
2 
° 


37 a9 


arm 
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BASE BALL. 
———_—_4@—____ 


A game of Base Ball took place on Wednesday 
afternoon at the Cricket Ground between the U.S.S. 
Omaha's team and the Yokohama Club. The 
former having won the toss sent in the Yoko- 
hama nine to base first. From the commence- 
ment of the game the flagship’s men had their 
own way. The Yokohama team is sadly in need 
of practice, but we trust that they will meet with 
better luck next time. A return match will be 
played on the 8th proximo. Scores :— 


LETTER FROM LONDON. 


———_»—____ 
(FRom our SpgciAb CorRESPONDENT.) 


London, April 24th. , 
So much of importance ha 


and where to begin. However, here goes, 


hardly tell you that rumour is busy in ascribing 
causes for this somewhat unexpected move. From 


SCueie 22 ¢e5 4448 3 gg one reason and another Germany and England 

: io oncLent i eee have unfortunately grown rather estranged, and the 

Mr. Kelly, c.¥. .... Pisa e eg genes. 4 2 | Well-wishers of both countries desire to see this 
Mr. Robison, ie 1 is t Ste se J : 1. 1. is anes Neuriis by ig former warm Boece 
Me, Wiehe an area i oe ae that existed between the two countiies. Russo- 
Mr. bd ie =. cya eens ee Pes : re philes, like Mr. W. T. Stead, in this country have 
Mr. Cooks, 18 Piers pergeee eee a 33 clone thelr nes by salge teed sind misrepresentation, 
Mr. McGonigie, 8.8. ..g---+-t--+a-a-.. eno” y all the calumnies that human invention could 
Mr. Lamgane Reco > oe rea oa! suggest, to foster this growing dislike, and it is 
Totale.ceoces..... +S 2322-0 20-8 - 4 - 4ag ag] Oly too true that they have succeeded. They have 

: = 2 | been seconded by many unfortunate circumstances. 

YOKOHAMA. ¢#2Rdedg rr 32 The disgraceful quarrel that raged between medi- 
O.R. 0.8. 0.8 0.8 ORO RON. .o.n, |Cal men over the death-bed of the Emperor Frede- 

Mr. Knox, 18.. i i roe : 2- -1 -4 rick was, by the aid of self-seeking journalists and 
Mr. ee ee 2 | agitators, a to Fo dcae ee aur sical 
r. ene tit eee eee § 1 | question. o sooner had youn illiam been 
rea ee ce cape are, Seda ED 21 crowned than all sorts of tying aes was in cir- 
Mr.C.H. Merriman, 3u3-------20.2g 2.03. 33 | culation about his harsh, even cruel, and unfilial 
me oe Pacvcdesescvevsatersess ee ee - 31 {treatment of his father and his mother. I need 
HS EEQDED By be inseesevi "Eesecrreccrsd=*+- 48 Tnot tell youthat Frederick and his wife were great 
a71a| favourites here. She was one of us, and in time 


we grew loregard him as quite an Englishman. 
He always seemed happy here, and his gentleness 
and affability endeared him to all. The disreput- 
able attacks made on him by a section of the Ger- 
nian press, a small section it is true, gave colour 
to the theories propagated by the Pall Mall 
Gazette and other such truthful organs, and, as a 
consequence, many of the stories about his successor 
were believed here. ‘Then came the Morier in- 
cident, in which the imprudence and bad taste of 
Count Herbert Bismarck did anything but tend 
to heal matters. As I have said, all these and 
many more errors and misunderstandings were 
made the most of by those who appear to be Reuseian 
partisans first and patriotic Englishman after- 
wards. That the Emperor is now coming 
is proof that at least many of the stories 
about his hatred to our Royal Family which have 
been so sedulously propagated by the author of 
The Bismarck Dynasty in the Contemporary 
Review, are perfectly untrue. I fear he will not 
receive as royal a welcome from Londoners as he 
would have done six months ago, because some of 
the mud flung at him and his great Chancellor has 
stuck, but I believe he will, nevertheless, be 
heartily welcomed. There is nota patriotic Eng- 
lishman who does not desire a close alliance with 
Germany. Weare of the same race; we believe 
her policy to be in the main a peaceful policy ; we 
have the same commercial ends in view; she is the 
strongest European power on land; we are still 
more decisively so on the sea, and nothing would 
tend so much to the preservation of the peace of 
Europe as a close alliance between ourselves and 
the Fatherland. ‘That Count Bismarck has visited 
the Premier within the past few days, and held 
long consultations with him, is an omen that the 
bitter recriminations of the past half-year are 
about to cease and better counsels to prevail. It 
is rumoured that Prince Bismarck is to accompany 
his master. I hope so. Though we have had 
many complaints from time to time to make of 
the Chancellor, for imaginary or other wrongs, 
we know how to reverence a genius and a success 
like his, and we would be glad to pay our homage 
to the veteran. : 

While speaking of Germany it is worth noting 
that before this letter is far on its way to Japan 
the Samoan Conference will have assembled at 
Berlin. The United States are sending three 
well-known men, but it is regrettable to find that 
‘one of them immediately before his departure 
from America published in one of the magazines 
there a long article on the Samoan business, in 
which he seems to prejudge the very points which 
he has to examine into and discuss at Berlin. 
It is also, I think, to be regretted that the 
** prompter ” who accompanies the United States 
Commissfon is a former Consul at Samoa, who, 
Germans say, was noted for his hostility to their 
interests in that Archipelago. If these facts are 
so, we can hardly expect a fair and unbiassed 
discussion. Let us hope that the recent terrible 
arbitrament of the elements will be accepted, 
and that there will be an end to the miser- 
able business. All the islands in that quarter 
of the globe are not worth the lives lost in 
the fearful hurricane that annihilated the Ger- 
man and American fleets in those regions, but 
unfortunately other ships are to be sent to take 


PROFESSOR SAU VLET’S CONCERT. 


a 

The concert announced by Professor Sauvlet 
took place on Thursday inthe Public Hall, when a 
programme of unqualified excellence was present- 
ed to the large house that had assembled. The 
Hall was well filled, the weather fortunately prov- 
ing favourable for one evening, though before the 
close of the Concert rain had begun to fall. 

The programme was opened with Mendelsson’s 
*Cancerto ” (G. moll) by Professor Sauvlet, who 
was accompanied by Mr. Griffin on a second piano, 
and gave as usual a brilliant rendering of the selec- 
tion. The second number was likewise instru- 
mental, the maestro reappearing to play ‘La 
Sy!lphide” (Jael), ‘Souvenir A Chopin” and a 
sparkling Gavotte. Two Hungarian Dance airs 
(J. Brahms) for four hands brought out the Pro- 
fessor again with a pupil (a very young lady), the 
joint performance being rewarded with hearty 
applause. ‘ Prifitemps” a solo by Gounod was then 
sung by a lady amateur whose voice is warmly 
welcomed in amateur concerts here, and whose 
rendering of the song mentioned was as usual 
most apprecialively listened to. ‘ Ojos Criollos ” 
(Gottschalk), for four hands, introduced with 
the Professor another young tady pupil, who 
won the honour of an enthusiastic recall. In the 
two songs ‘The Storm Fiend” (Roeckel), and 
“Zwei Grenadiere” (Schumann), the fine sym- 
pathetic baritone of Mr. Hirst was well suited, 
and hearty applause was accorded tohim. ‘The 
succeeding number, ‘ Musico Proibita,” arrang- 
ed for the mandolin, two violins, cello, double 
bass, and piano, was one of the most favoured 
pieces of the evening, both by reason of its 
novelty and the excellence of. the performance 
appealing to the taste of the audience. A 
* Rondo” by Chopin for two pianos brought 
out with the Professor a lady amateur whose in- 
strumental performances lave frequently in the 
past contributed to the pleasure of Yokohama au- 
diences, and the first part of the programme was 
concluded with the rendering of Romberg’s Toy 
Symphony by a party of young ladies supported by 
violins and piano. The second part consisted of 
the performance of Rossini’s Stabat Mater,” the 
various numbers of which were rendered with 
exceeding taste and precision, Professor Sauvlet 
accompanying on .the organ. Of these the 
“ Inflammatus”’ (soprano air with chorus), was 
charmingly sung by a lady whose voice cannot 
pall on Yokohama musical people. The duet 
* Quis est homo,” for first and second soprani, was 
a graceful and finished performance, and the 
Cavatina for second soprano was exceedingly well 
rendered by a third Yokohama lady, while the 
tenor air was sung with accustomed taste bya 
gentleman who has been so often heard and seen 
on the Yokohama amateur stage that it is unne- 
cessary to further suggest his identity. . 

The concert was altogether a genuine musical 
treat, well worthy of the Professor and of the ladies 
and gentlemen who had lent him their aid. It 
should be mentioned that the two fine Bluethner 
grand pianos, which proved most valuable adjuncts 
to the performances, were lent by Mr. J. G. 
Doering. 


s happened since I last 
wrote that I have some difficulty in knowing how 
It is 
announced that the Emperor of Germany is to 
visit us during the sammer of this year, and I need 
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the place of the wrecked squadrons, 

be some time before either country 
position to despatch vessels there. 

has the true Saxon love of colonising, 
cannot see the need of it in his case. 
Germany the pressure of over- 
felt, and we are colonisers of necessity, but not so 
in Ametica. There is territory enough to spare 
for many a century yet in the States without going 
outside them. America is paying dearly for her 
colonial efforts, as people always pay for luxuries, 
and Germany is paying heavily for her neces- 
saries. 

It is rumoured that we are to have a new Lord 
Lieutenant for Ireland. It is said that Lord Lon- 
donderry is anxious to retire. In the first place, 
he took the post on the understanding that he 
would not be asked to remain long in Dublin; 
her Ladyship is at present in Lad health, and 
private affairs demand undivided attention. If 
this is true, as I have no reason to doubt, 
it will be a serious loss to the Government. 
Not many peers are willing to undertake the 
thankless and expensive task of dispensing hospi- 
talities in Dublig Castle and presiding, as it were, 
in the Chief Secretary’s place. While Lord 
Londonderry has been in Ireland crime has un- 
doubledly diminished in a very marked degree, 
Unionists attribute this to the firm administration 
of Mr. Balfour, and if this is so, Lord Londenderry 
deserves his share of the praise for such a happy 
outcome to an unpopular policy. Gladstonians, 
of course, say that the acknowledged diminution 
of crime is due to Mr. Gladstone’s advocacy of a 
Home Rule Bill; with this Lord Londonderry has 
nothing to do. In social circles his Lordship and 
Lady Londonderry have been immensely popular, 
and their princely hospitality has been greatly ap- 
preciated within and beyond “dear, dirty Dublin.” 
They formed a model pair for such a position. 
The Marquis is a keen sportsman, and Irishmen 
of all grades welcomed him warmly to their races 
and hunts, The Marchioness is one of the most 
beautiful women of her day, and this, added to 
her geniality and kindness, has made her almost 
innumerable friends amongst the impulsive in- 
habitants of the Green Isle. Rumour is busy 
with their successors. Lord Dufferin is mentioned 
as one of the likely ones. I do not think, however, 
that the purse of the Ex-Governor-General is 
heavy enough to bear the eno: mous drag that 
Viceregal life would put upon it. Besides, it is 
doubtful if a man of Lord Dufferin’s experience 
and talents would be content to act as second 
fiddle or servant to the Irish Chief Secretary, for 
that is practically the position nowadays of the 
Lord Lieutenant. ‘The Duke of Abercorn is also 
mentioned. His would be a popular appointment 
though he belongs to the hated class of Irish 
landlords. ‘The Premier, it is said, desires the 
appointment of Lord Cadogan. 

have much pleasure in reproducing the fol- 
lowing from the London Gazette of 16th April :— 

The Queen has been pleased to give and gtant unto Thomas 
Henry James, Esq., her Royal licence and authority that he may 
accept and wear the insignia of the order of the Rising Sun of 
the Fourth Class, which His Majesty the Emperor of Japan has 
been pleased to confer upon him in recognition of his services 
while actually and éntirely employed beyond Her Majesty's do- 
minions in the Japanese naval service. 

The Queen has been pleased to give and grant unto Frederick 
William Hammond, Esq., her Royal licence and authority that 
he may accept and wear the insignia of the order of the ising 
Sun of the Sixth Class, which his Majesty the Emperor of Japan 
has been pleased to confer upon him in recognition of his ser- 
vices while actually and entirely employed beyond Her Majesty’s 
dominions in the Japanese naval service. 

We have had two Parliamentary elections which 
have attracted a good deal of attention; the first, 
that of the Central Division of Birminghan, may 
be very far reaching in its future results; the 
second is important in another way. The latter, 
that of Rochester, is remarkable as giving the Glad- 
stonians their first seat in the county of Kent, and 
this by the narrow majority of 75. ‘The tate mem- 
ber, Colonel Hughes Hallett, was a Tory, and his 
resignation was for along time called for. Ido 
not propose to enter into the whole history of his 
case; there is already far too much of this prying 
into the private characters of statesmen and poli- 
ticians, but his conduct was in almost every respect 
especially outrageous. If you desire to read his 
history look up your files of the Pall Afall Gasctte 
in which all the garbage and filth that could be 
collected are set out with all due ornamentation and 
without much regard to our everyday English 
ideas of decency. Hughes Hallett won at the 
last election by about 240; the Gladstonian wins 
now, thanks to the life of the late member, by 75. 
The successful man is Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen, 
who fought Thanet after the death of Colonel 
King-Harman, and whose father, Lord Brabourne, 
is a very strong Unionist. The Birmingham 
election is deserving of more attention as being 
the first time that a split has taken place be- 
tween the Liberal Unionists and Conservatives. 
When John Bright died, the Liberal Unionists 
decided to put forward his eldest son, Mr. John 
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Albert Bright, as their candidate. It is admitted 
that the Conservatives far out-number the Liberal 
Unionists in the division, that their organisation 
is in the highest state of perfection, and that from 
their great strength and importance they deserve 
more than one out of the seven seats, all of which 
are Unionist, in Birmingham. It also appeared 
that Lord Randolph Churchill, who, in 1885, was 
beaten by Mr. Bright by a very narrow majority 
indeed, had promised to contest the seat when the 
next vacancy should occur. The vacancy occur- 
red, and the local Conservatives determined to 
fight it, and with this object they sent adeputation 
to Lord Randolph asking him to stand as he had 
promised. Since his promise, however, things 
have changed anda compact has been hitherto 
loyally observed between the two wings of the 
Unionist party that neither should try to cap- 
ture a seat held by the other. On consulting with 
the leaders of the two parties, Lord Randolph 
declined the honour, much to the disgust of the 
Birminghan Conservatives, who felt themselves 
strong enough witha popular candidate, like Lord 
Randolph, to beat both Gladstonians and Liberal 
Unionists together. Though Lord Randolph re- 
fused they were not satisfied. They failed, how- 
ever, to obtaina candidate such as they desired, 
but took what they considered the next best course, 
that is, they retired from the field and sulked in 
their tents. A Gladstonian candidate came for- 
ward in the person of Mr. Phipson Beale, Q.C., 
an able Chancery lawyer, whose Home Rule 
opinions were not of the very robust order, and 
who in questions of Local Option and Disestablish- 
ment chose a happy medium ground which would 
not be hurtful to many. So the matter stood when 
the nomination day came. It was time to move 
unless Unionists were willing to see one of their 
bulwarks disappear. A visit from Mr. Balfour, 
who, next to Lord Randolph Churchill, is, I sup- 
pose, the most popular inember of the Unionist 
party amongst the democracy, did much to heal 
the breach; a succession of Cabinet Ministers and 
Unionist leaders followed, and finally the local 
Conservative bodies gave way, and having done so, 
threw themselves into the work with their whole 
heart and soul. Some of the chief organisers, how 
ever, revolted, and that their influence kept some of 
the rank and file from voting is obvious from the 
number of votes registered for Mr. Bright. This 
division of opinion raised the hopes of the Home 
Rulers very high, but they were disappointed, for 
Mr. Bright polled more than double his opponent, 
receiving about 5,600 votes, while Mr. Beale only 
received 2,500. ‘That the full Conservative vote 
was not given is shown by the fact that Mr. 
Bright polled only 1,000 more than Lord Randolph 
Churchill did in 1885 with a purely conservative 
following, while the difference between Mr. Beale’s 
vote and the liberal support given to John Bright 
in 1885 shows that there must be at least 2,500 
Liberal Unionists in the division. So far, the 
quarrel has not produced any ill results, but no 
one can say that it will not recur in another place 
with perhaps greater violence and more serious 
results. The temptation really was great to 
Lord Randolph Churchill to stand for the 
great manufacturing centre ; he would have won, 
as we have seen, hands down, even over the com- 
bined forces of the Liberal Unionists and Glad- 
stonians ; that he withstood the temptation speaks 
well for his loyalty to his party and to the Union. 
‘hat great soreness is felt amongst the Conserva- 
tives of Birmingham is evident, and they con- 
sider that they have been cheated out of a seat to 
please the Liberal Unionists. 

The report of the Crawford Commission has at 
length been issued to the public, with Lord Reay’s 
report thereon, and the final decision of Lord 
Cross, the Secretary of State for India. You 
readers will, perhaps, remember that last year 
Mr. Arthur Travers Crawford; Commissioner of 
the Central Division of the Bombay Presidency, 
a man who had had a most distinguished career, 
was arrested and put on his trial for the corrupt 
receipt of money and for improperly borrowing 
money from natives, office-seekers and others. At 
the request of the Bombay Government a Commis- 
sion was appointed by the Indian Government to 
enquire into the whole affair, ‘They heard many 
witnesses and made their report to the Government 
of Bombay. ‘This, one would think, ought to have 
been final, seeing that the Commission had heard 
all the witnesses who could be had. Lo:d Reay, 
however, with his Council practically re-tried the 
case, made a report on their own account and 
sent on the two documents with the evidence 
taken before the Commission to Lord Cross. 
All was kept as secret as the Inquisition in 
Bombay, where everybody was, of course, anxious 
to know the news, and until now in England 
and India we have been in blissful ignorance of 
the whole matter. In India it was thought that 
Mr. Crawford had been exonerated by the Com- 


mission, seeing that Lord Reay, who appears to 
have acted as if he regarded Mr. Crawford as a 
personal enemy, had _teopened the enquiry and 
had suspended Mr. Crawford, while no other in- 
criminated official had been suspended. 
turns out that this was not so. 
finds Mr. Crawford not guilty of corruption, though 
Lord Reay held that the evidence had “ established 
beyond all reasonable doubt that Mr. Crawford 
did accept illegal gratifications for showing favour 
or forbearing to show disfavour in the exercise of 
his official functions,” and that therefore Mr. 
Crawford was not fit to remain any longer in the 
public service. 
official corruption has been proved ; 
Cross adopts the lesser finding of the Commission 
that Mr. Crawford had borrowed money from those 
around him and agrees that he be dismissed the 
service. The extent of Mr. Crawford’s misdemean- 
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1874. There are many heavy charges to be met, 
however. ‘Ihe extraordinary expenditure on the 
fleet, and the expenditure necessary in working out 
the Local Government scheme are to be met, that 
is, in all, an extra outlay of about four millions 
and ahalf. ‘To meet this the surplus is not suffi- 
cient, and therefore fresh taxes are necessary. 
Fortunately these will be very slightly felt. An 
extra duty of one per cent. on all estates exceeding 
ten thousand pounds in value, is estimated to pro- 
duce £800,000, a readjustment of the beer-duty 
will yield £300,000, and one million will come 
from the reduction of interest on the National 
Debt. Last year the expenditure was £85,673,000, 
or £1,350,000 less than was anticipated. The 
new naval expenditure of £1,430,000 and the in- 
crease of £600,000 in the ordinary army and navy 
votes are to be added to this, and £2,100,000, the 
nominal deciease in the Civil Service estimates on 
account of the discontinuing of the grants in aid of 
local taxation, must be deducted, and we find a 
total estimated expenditure of £86,967,000. More- 
over, the Government are pledged to land over 

2,950,000, the produce of Licence Duties, to the 
jocal bodies formed by Mr. Ritclie’s bill of last 
year, and £730,000 out of the Probate Dutes. 
Deducting these sums we find that the estimated 
receipts sink to about £85,000,000, that is, a 
deficiency of about 2 millions has to be met. 
A million of this is met by the saving on 
the interest of the National Debt, which, by the 
way, is now below 700,000,000 for the first time 
for eighty years. ‘The other million is found in 
the new duty on estates which Mr, Goschen 
estimates will produce £800,000 this year and 
a million in future yeats, and in the beer-duty, 
which remains nominally the same, that is, 6s. 
3d. per barrel, but itis now levied on a different 
specific gravity, that is 1,055 instead of 1,057. On 
the whole, Mr. Goschen calculates that be will find 
himself next year with the modest surplus of about 
180,000. A few remarks of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer with regard to our revenue are worth 
noticing. In the first place the revenue on coffee 
does not move: it neither falls nor increases. ‘The 
tea revenue disappoints Mr. Goschen. Our popu- 
lation increases but the consumption does not, 
because the strong “Indian teas go much further 
than the weaker Chinese teas. Another trouble 
to the Chancellor (let the moralist be as happy as 
he can over it) is that our diink revenue is 
gradually sinking. Some years ago we were in 
the habit of drinking ourselves out of our debts, 
but that is so no longer. Since 1875-6 the lighter 
wines have been taking the place of the heavier 
kinds, and now one-half the whole consumption of 
wine is of the lighter kinds. The consumption of 
spirits has also decreased. On one subject in- 
cidentally mentioned by the Chancellor, we shall 
await his plans with eagerness, that is, his method 
of dealing with the light gold. He gave no in- 
dication in his Budget speech as to what he pro- 
poses doing, but we shall shortly hear. 


It now 
The Commission 


Lord Reay in his report says that 
but Lord 


ours is set out at full in the evidence, and from 
it that gentleman appears to have been hard 
pressed for money at all times ; and in his difficul- 
ties he borrowed several sums of money from 
native office-seekers amounting, it was proved, to 
66,000 rupees, though it was admitted that this 
sum did not by any means cover the whole of that 
gentleman’s debts. ‘he field of his borrowing 
appears to have extended over the whole of India, 
and his clients, were natives in every rank of life who 
had money to lend—not only place-hunters but pro- 
fessional money-lenders, who during the last year 
charged him interest at the rate of from 20 to 
30 per cent. One of his emissaties in these bor- 
rowing schemes, Hanmantrao Raghavendra, 
has been ttied and convicted of altlempting to 
procure offices for those who had bribed him. As 
for the witnesses against Mr. Crawford, they were 
chiefly the native officials who had purchased 
their offices by this system, and the money-lenders. 
A few of his dealings with the latter, as set out in 
Lord Cross’s despatch, are somewhat remarkable. 
One class refers to borrowings at Pooual from 
one Sobhachand Manekchand. In autumn of 
1887, this man lent Mr. Crawford Rs. 9,000 ; 
three months later another 3,000 were lent, and 
four months later another 5,000. From a Poonah 
firm were borrowed the following sums :—On 
February 13th, 1887, Rs. 20,000; on September 
8th, 1887, Rs. 2,500; 9n March 12th, 1888, Rs. 
6,000. ‘I'o use the words of the Commission, which, 
by the way, sat for 67 days, “during the whole of 
the time that he has been Commissioner of the 
Central Division, as well as before that time, Mr. 
Crawford has been continually borrowing money 
in Bombay, in Poonah, and elsewhere. He has 
kept no accounts, and has, we are satisfied, no 
real knowledge of his pecuniary position.” And 
with regard to the position of Hanmantrao, who 
was also a Government official, the Commission 
says ‘“‘ He was employed to deal with the Poonah 
leaders. . . . All who know anything of this 
country can understand that Hanmantrao was thus 
placedin a very dangerous position. One who is 
intimate with, and is supposed to have the ear of, 
any dispenser of patronage is naturally an object 
of attention on the part of candidates for appoint- 
ments. If such a person be corruptly inclined he 
has always a chance of making his position a 
means of obtaining money; and the danger was 
especially great in the case of a man who, like 
Hanmantrao, was Mr. Crawford’s agent for rais- 
ing money. We think it clear that what might 
have been feared happened in the present case. 
We think itis plain that that mixture of corrup- 
tion, with some degree of extortion, which in this 
country springs up so rapidly and spreads so 
rapidly, if the circumstances be favourable, was 

revalentround Mr. Crawford. . . . So faras 

anmantrao is concerned, the responsibility of 
placing him in a position in which he could impro- 
perly obtain money rests. upon Mr. Crawford.” This 
passage is adopted by Lord Cross as giving a fair 
estimate of Mr. Crawford’s position. Mr. Crawford 
has now been removed from the service, butthereisa 
larger question .to be settled as to whether the 
Government proposes to deal with the alleged 
wholesale corruption that exists amongst officials 
in India. Ido not for myself believe that such 
exists, but it is desirable, if our good name and 
the honour of our officials are not to sting in the 
nostrils of the natives, that something be done, as 
for example, that a strong Commission be ap. 
pointed to enquire into the whole matter. If Lord 
Reay be unwilling to act, or if he is only willing to 
actashe has done in this unfortunate Crawford 
affair, then it would be wise in Lord Cross to con- 
sider whether Lord Reay and Bombay should not 
part company. 

The Budget has attracted its share of attention. 
In an ordinary year it would Le regarded as a 
most prosperous one, but the heavy demands on 
the coming expenditure make it somewhat different, 
Phe surplus for the past year is £2,798,000, the 
largest, I believe, since the financial year 1873- 


Le Brave Général, as you know, has fled from 
France to Belgium. Rumour has it that he is 
about to move from Brussels to London. Un- 
doubtedly he would be‘safer in the latter city, 
though much further from the centre of operations. 
Before this letter reaches you his trial before the 
French Senate will be in full swing. Preliminaries 
have been arranged, and the Chambers have ad- 
journed until May rth. It is said that many 
thousands of documents have to be examined in 
reference to the charpes made ayainst General 
Boulanger and Messrs. Dillon and Rochefort of 
trying to corrupt the army and of plotting against 
the State. It is impossible not to sympathize to 
some extent with men who are being tried by a 
number of persons who hate them with a deadly 
hatred, and to see that, perhaps, after all Boulan- 
ger was right in slipping out of France before he 
gol acquainted with the inside of a prison. We 
are often told that itis a short passage from the 
prison to the grave of kings, and so in France, in 
the past, it has very often been the case that the 
journey between the prison and the guillotine of 
political opponents of the party in power has 
been a very rapid one. What effect the seem- 
ing cowardice of the General and his friends will 
have on the French masses, who admire courage 
and daring above all things, we cannot yet 
say. But Boulanger bas so often come to the 
front when his enemies believed him hopelessly 
beaten and disgraced, that it is not too much 
to say that it is quite probable that the bungling 
of the present Republican party in France will be 
repeated, and give Boulanger and his followers 
many chances which they would not otherwise have. 
Phe extraordinary popularity of the General, not- 
withstanding bis many mistakes and the absence 
of any services to the State on his part, is simply 
due to the fact that Frenchmen hate the order of 
things, and in him they recognize a bitter enemy 
to that régime, and so they follow him. Till the 
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trial is over, he and his friends will keep out of 
France, but.as they have challenged the compet- 
ence of the Court which is about to try them, it is 
quite open to them to get the whole case reopened 


before the next General Election. ‘his probably 
will be the great trump card of the Boulangists, 
and the Government cannot stop the game before 
it is played. Unfortunately for France, there is 
No reason to expect that the present Government 
will act wisely and let General Boulanger slip out 
of public notice in the attention being paid to the 
Exhibition. Boulanger wants adveitising and his 
enemies over and over again give him the oppor. 
tunity. Were they wise they would let him alone, 
and, if T am not mistaken, ina very few months 
he would be almost forgotten in France. 

Ithas been decided by Baton Huddleston and 
Mr. Justice Stephen that women cannot sit in 
County Councils, and therefore Lady Sandhurst 
is disqualified. I do not know whether that lady 
will appeal or not, but it appears clear that the 
law was rightly laid down by the learned judges. 
In discussing the question, a few points should not 
be forgotten. The power is not given to women 
by the Act of last year, and Mr. Ritchie in in. 
troducing the Bill said that it was not proposed at 
present to confer the power on women. The 
ladies, however, thought that they had the right to 
sit, seeing that the Act did not expressly prohibit 
their sitting, but the Court laid down that a 
right as large as this, must not be claimed by 
implication from other statutes, but must be given 
by an express enactment. About one point no one 
has ever presumed to argue, and that is that our 
common law withheld these rights from women, 
‘To confer these rights, say the judges, the common 
law must be expressly repealed on this point, and 
no one can pretend that it has been thus repealed. 
Tenclose a report of the decision. I think your 
readers will agree, whatever their opinions as to 
women having these privileges may be, that it is 
fortunate that the matter is left for decision by 
Parliament and not snatched by means of a.chance 
legal quibble. Parliament did not mean to give 
the power to women ; and it would be a pity were 
the plain intention of the legislature to be thus set 
at naught. 

Of the very important letter from its Tokio 
Correspondent which The Times published on 
Good Friday, I need say little. Your readers 
will have an opportunity of perusing it at full 
length, as well as the strong leading article which 
accompanied and emphasized it. Again the 
correspondent has dragged his chiefs in Printing 
House Square after him, has infected them with 
his own enthusiasm and has, in effect, got Zhe 
Times to adopt and urge the policy which he ad- 
vocated. This is no small feat at any time; it is 
especially difficult in regard to a country so far off 
as Japan at sucha time asthe present when the 
minds of public men here are full of so many other 
subjects of special importance tothem. ‘The lead- 
ing article speaks for itself, and Iam much mis- 
taken if it does not strike home in the Foreign 
Office, and spur Lord Salisbury on to dealing 
with the subject in a manner satisfactory to Japan, 
I am of opinion the lattes country owes much to 
The Times’ correspondent, who has fought her 
battle in the English papers for the last four or 
five years so gallantly and with so much success. 
He has schooled those persons in England who 
care about the matter at all into quite a new and 
more liberal way of looking at the abolition of 
extra-territovial privileges, and he has certainly 
brought Zhe Trmes’ round, which is in itself a 
heavy weiyht thrown into the scale of Japan. On 
Tuesday The Times published the following letter 
from Mr. F. V. Dickins :— : 

JAPAN AND THE EUROPEAN POWERS. 
To tHe Epitor of ‘Tne Timgs,” 


Sim,—IT count it as nothing less than a reproach to English 
diplomacy that the perfectly reasonable claim of Japan under 
the conditions now proposed by her to resume her natural inde- 
pendence should still be either contested or refused practical 
acceptance. At a time when Japan had hardly emerged 
from the difficulties of the restoration struggle of 1808-70 1 
had constantly to conduct cases of all sorts before Japanese tri- 
bunals of every degree, and in no single instance did I discover 
the slightest trace of unfairness or incompetence on the part of 
the judiciary. It is true that very peer ly the results were 
unsatisfactory, but these were due, in the first place, 'o the in- 
convenient system of procedure, which at the time | speak of 
was a kind of compromise between the merely inquisitorial 
system of old Japan and the Western mode of contentious inves- 
tigation before an umpire, and, in the second place, to the 
absence of written law and the imeufficiency and inaccessibility 
of the common law or customs of Japan. 

It is true also that the lower executive officials not seldom ex- 
hibited rather more zeal than discretion when foreigners— 
especially foreign sailors—were concerned ; but we may be sure 
that the truly marvellous progress achieved by Japan during the 
last ten years—a progress which a glance at the current perio- 
dical literature of Japan shows to be, in a very marked degree, 
of a moral kind—has not been confined to the higher ranks of the 
admiuistration. 1 can therefore, for my part, discover no just 
reason whatever why the rights of sovereignty of which lapan 
unwittingly aided in divesting herself some 3o years ago should 
not at once frankly and fully be restored. 

No difficulties, not of detail, need be feared as incidental to 
this act of justice—which, if now done, would be remembered 
as an act of generosity also—save one, the linguistic dificulty. 
And this difficulty might be removed, or at least so diminished 
as to be of little more importance in Japan than, say, in Russia, 
if for all public purposes the Japanese Government would employ 
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by all foreign scholars, 
Tam, Sir, your most obedient Servant, 


. F. VIC! 
Burlington-gardens, April 20. See HICHINS, 


LETTER FROM SAN FRANCISCO. 


—————»~—______ 
(FRoM ouR owN CoRRESPONDENT.) 


: San Francisco, May 2nd. 

The two last days of April witnessed a pageant 
the likeof which has never been seen before in 
this country. It was intended to commemorate 
the inauguration of Washington just a hundred 
years ago, and the thought was prominent among 
the contiivers of the affair that the show should 
depict the growth of the country during the past 
century—though, in form and detail, it should 
reproduce the ceremony of 1789. 

The President and family left’ Washington on 
Monday morning, and after an early breakfast in 
New Jersey, arrived at Elizabeth at eleven a.m. 
There they embarked on the despatch boat Des- 
patch, and steamed up the Kill von Kull, and 
across the Bay to the foot of Wall Street. They 
were escorted by nine ships of war, seven revenue 
cullers, several yacht squadions, and about 400 
merchant steamers. All these kept an incessant 
blowing of whistles and firing of guts; so that 
the Bay was soon clouded with smoke as though 
a naval battle was in progress, and the din 
was deafening. Washington was rowed ashore 
to the Battery in a barge manned by a volun- 
teer crew; Harrison was rowed ashore in a 
barge manned by twelve old sea captains several 
of whom had served in the navy, and most of 
whom were grey-headed. At the landing the Pre- 
sident was recetved by the Governor of the State, 
the Mayor of the City and the President of the 
Reception committee: he walked sixty feet over a 
splendid moquette carpet and entered a carriage, 
which conveyed him to a reception at the Lawyers’ 
Club. A banquet at Stuyvesant Fish’s house 
followed, and at ten o’clock, the party repaired to 
the Centennial Ball. This was like all such enter- 
tainments, but an idea of ils magnitude may be 
inferred from the fact that $20,000 were spent on 
decorations, and 6,000 bottles of champagne were 
drunk, exclusive of claret, sherry, sauterne, and 
other wines. 

Ithad been originally intended that the costumes 
of Washington’s time should predominate at the 
ball. This idea was abandoned in deference to 
the wishes of the ladies who coysidered that the 
modein Directoire and Empire gowns would be 
more becoming, or at any rate less in danger of 
being ridiculous. As the ladies of Japan are now 
emulating their Western sisters in the pursuit of 
fashion, append a description of some toilettes 
which were worn by queens of society :— 

Mrs. Harrison wore a superb gown, selected during the 
winter visit to New York. It was of pure white faille of 
exquisite texture. The front of the skirt was covered with 
a deep flounce of white tulle from waist to hem, the tulle 
bangled with small silver drops which glistened like dia- 
mends. On the right side was a broad panel of white silk 
brocaded with silver and a band of white marabout feathers. 
Long princess train, waist cut V shape back and front, the 
opening filled with silver bangled tulle; gloves white ; 
Suede slippers embroidered with silver thread. 

Mrs. Grover Cleveland looked radiant in a dress of 
empire white satin, puffed sleeves, diamond necklace. She 
carried a bouquet ag white roses. 

Mrs, Russell Hatrison wore a full square train of white 
satin striped moire, in three-inch bands brocaded on the 
satin in large silk roses; the front of pale blue satin, draped 
with pearl embroidered tulle; b-dice blue satin, embroider- 
ed with pearls, cut low back and front and edged with pale 
blue marabout feathers. Sapphire and pearl ornaments. 

Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish, who ts a tall, stately woman with 
brown hair, lovely gray-brown eyes, and commanding pre- 
sence, wore a beautiful pale yellow tulle dress made empire 
style, with a sash elaborately trimmed with forget-me- 
nots. QOr:naments, diamonds. 

Mis. William Jay, tall and fair, wore a very charming 
toilet of pale blue and white striped silk, with front of crepe. 
lisse, and garniture of forget-me-nots. Ornaments, dia- 
mone stars and a few forget-me-nots in her high puffed 

air. 

A distinguished-Iooking lady in one of the boxes was 
Mrs. Paran Stevens, who was elegantly attired in an em- 
broidered brocaded robe and wearing rare diamends. 

Mrs. Marshall O. Roberts, one of the beautiful women 
present, wore a glistening satin and lace . costume. 
Ornaments, diamonds. 

Mrs. Hamilton tish entertained in her box a number of 
guests. Mrs. Fish wore a pretty toilet of gray tulle, made 
empire style, sash trimmed with crepe lisse. Diamond 
‘ornaments. 

In Mrs. Astor’s box sat the exquisitely fair and sweet 
Mrs. Orme Wilson, attired in a becoming costume of 
mauve tulle, richly embroidered with silver. Diamond 
ornaments. 

With Mrs Ogden Goelet were several beautiful ladies, but 
the fairest of all was the hostess, attired in a lovely gown 
of silver-wrought mauve tulle. Pearl ornaments : 

Mrs. M. Louise Thomas, ex-Vresident of the Sorosis, 
wore a prune colored velvet en train, lace kerchief a la 
Martha Washington. Roses and diamonds. 


the Roman character upon the system advocated by the Réma-j 
Awai ‘Society for the Romanization of Japanese) and accepted 
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(Mrs. Frank Leslie wore a gown of cream satin, covered 
with crepe embroidered in pearls and gold. Blazing with 
her diamonds were the deccration of the Order of Bolivia 
and the national colors of the Republic of Venezuela. 

Mrs, F. Marion Smith of California wore a court train of 
Persian design, mingling gold, red, and green effects over 
a_ garnet silk covered with crepe embroidered in mother 
of peal. Ornaments, rubies, emeralds, diamonds. 

Miss Caro Lewis Gordon, daughter of the Governor of 
Georgia, wore a white tulle, looped with garlands of green 
grasses and sweet peas. 

Mrs. Governor Gordon wore a black velvet trimmed with 
point lace. Ornaments, diamonds and ruses. 

Mrs. Way, wife of the Russian Consul-General, wore a 
court train of Louis Quinze brecade. Over a white satin 
petticoat she wore draped the national colors of America 
and Russia ; she carcied in her hand a bouquet of orchids. 
Ornaments diamonds. 


The quadrille of honour was danced by sixteen 
couples, who included as many descendants of 
leading people of Waslhington’s time as could be 
discovered. The research for these represent- 
atives of American hereditary nobility led to some 
curious discoveries. Now, as in Boileau’s time 

‘La posterité d'Alfonse et deBayard” often occu- 
pies a rather obscure position in life, while among 
the high aristocrats who claim to descend from 
revolutionary sires were some whose descent was 
undoubted, but it passed through a line of market 
gardeners and corner grocers. Still, the preux 
chevaliers and the hautes et puissantes dames are 
probably none the worse on that account; they 
looked, in the quadrille, as if they might have 
counted their quarterings from the crusades, and 
their danghters compared favourably, in beauty 
and style, with the noblest scions of the caste of 
Vere de Vere. As I have given you one chapter 
on fashions, perhaps you readers will forgive me 
if I add the dress of the dancers in the quadrille :— 

Mrs. Geiry wore a gown which Worth designed especi- 
ally for this occasion, a court train of rich white satin, 
brucaded with silver flowers and leaves lined with cloth of 
silver ; petticoat of brocade, veiled in fluunces of very old 
p«int lace, which had been in possession of the family since 
the days of Washington. ‘The entire dress was trimmed 
with white ostrich plumes ; ornaments, diamonds, which ine 
cluded a double necklace with pendants of diamond stars. 
She carried a hand-bonquet of orchids. 

Mrs. Cooper’s gown, made in the manner of the sixteenth 
century, was of mauve satin petticoat covered with lace 


‘overa century old. She carried American beauty roses and 


wore handsome jewels of pearls and diamunds. 

Mrs. Morton wore a ull train of cream faille Frangaise 
brocaded, strawberry blossoms and berries, interspersed 
with sprigs of lilac, tabliers of lilac mrousseline de soie over 

rincess front of white crepe lisse. She carried an old 
French fan covered with Watteau figures and wore a pear! 
and diamond necklace and diamond stars in the hair. 

Mrs. Weir wore an antique brocade left over from the 

old colonial ball. It was a heavy cream white silk, covered 
with garlands of pink and blue fluwers. Brocade furmed 
the princess fiont, while the heavy court train was made of 
Russian blue satin embroidered in roses. She wore a 
locket once belonging to Martha Washington, 
* Mrs. Morris wore a court train and bodice of mignonette 
green satin over a rose-colored moire petticoat, veiled by 
two flounces of rare old point lace. ‘Ihe draperies were 
caught up over the right side by a bunch of green and 
rose-colored feathers. She wore superb diamonds, some of 
which are heirlooms. ; 

Miss Livingston appeared in an exquisite gown of old 
rose faille Francaise draped with old rose tulle, trimmed 
with silver-lace formed petticoat, while the bodice and full- 
court train were of antique brocade in old rose, flecked with 
silver suns. She wore some handsome pearls. 

Miss Schuyler wore an elegant gown of mauve brocade, 
covered with small hand-embroidered flowers. It is a heir- 
loom, and was worn in 1783 by the daughter of General 
Phillip Schuyler on her wedding day. The gown hasa full 
train, low-cut bodice, draped with rare point-lace. Her 
only ornaments were a locket containing a lock of 
Washington’s hair, and an old-fashicned diamond pin con- 
taining a lock of Alexander Hamilton’s hair. 

Mrs. Peyster was arrayed in a modern empire gown of 
heavy white satin, panels of white blue brocade. outlined 
with sapphire beads, corsage decolleté, trimmed with mous- 
seline de soie. Beautiful jewels adurned her neck and 
arms. 

Mrs. Astor’s gown was made by Worth for this occasion. 
It was a full court train of heavy white satin, wrought with 
silver threads and completely covered with hand-embroidered 
roses and forget-me-nots. The low-cut corsage was al.laze 
of diamonds. As the light flashed upon the costly gown 
she seemed a blaze of sunshine. She carried a bouquet of 
orchids. 

Mrs. Alexander S. Webb’s gown was a superb yellow 
brocaded satin, trimmed with altar lace and plain yellow 
satin panels at the side, V shaped waist, elbow sleeves and 
yellow feathers in her hair. Mrs. Webb had on a locket 
containing a miniature of General Samuel B. Webb, one of 
General Washington’s aides. Her ornaments were dia- 
monds. 

Mrs. W. Bayard Cutting wore a Josephine diess of 

white satin, trimmed with old gold brocade and a sweeping 
court train. The front of the skirt was covered with costly 
point lace. The waist was V shape, brocade and point 
lace, with a cluster of ostrich tips, with diamonds in her 
hair. 
Mrs. S. Van R. Cruger appeared in a gown of pale 
yellow plush with a train; a heavy gold girdle encircled the 
waist. The front fell in straight folds of yellow crepe de 
chine, embroidered with gold, cut low in the neck and 
short sleeves. Ornaments, old geld. 

Mrs. A. Gracie King wore a spperb Worth costume of 
geld and white velvet and a satin sweeping court train of 
velvet panels, heavy satin front, the satin being covered 
with point lace. Ornaments, diamonds. : 

Mrs, Alexander Van Renssalaer wore -a toilet of pansy 
velvet, with court train. The front was of mauve satin 
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covered with black lace and silver, décolleté waist of pansy 
velvet, with lace and silver bodice edged with point lace. 
She wore diamonds in her hair. 

Mrs. Herbert Washington wore a Paris gown of copper 
colored silk en train, covered with filmy tulle, of the same 
color, embroidered in gold. She wore an old-fashioned set 
of jewels of gold filagree, and wore a miniature on ivory. 

Mrs. E. F. Jones’ gown was white and gold brown faille 
and silk; ornaments, diamonds. She carried a beautiful fan. 

The quadrille passed off without accident. A 
sensation was created when, in a moment of forget- 
fulness, Senator Aldrich smiled upon his partner. 
But he recovered himself with much presence of 
mind, and the breach of decorum was followed by 
no untoward consequences. 

Before the inauguration, in 1789, Washington 
attended divine service in St. Paul’s_ church, 
‘The edifice is still standing, aud though it has 
been superseded as a place of worship by more 
modern churches further up town, it had been 
determined to adhere to tradition, and utilize it 
once more. Accordingly on Monday morning, 
the President, and other dignitaries were led to 
the very pews which Washington and his suite 
had occupied, and heard a discourse from Bishop 
-Potter. The good bishop is rather a wag. He 
hit his august hearer rather hard in sentences in 
which he declared that popular enthusiasm had 
been roused to celebrate 

“ The beginning of an administration which by its lofty 


and stainless integrity, by its absolute superiorly to selfish 

ily conduct 
in the face of whatsoever threats, blandishments or com- 
‘binations—rather than by the ostentatious phariseeism of its 
professions—had taught this nation and the world forever 


or secondary motives, by the rectitude of its da 


what a Christian ruler of a Christian people ought to be. 


«The conception of the National Government as a huge 
machine, existing mainly for the purpose of rewarding 
partisan service, was a conception so alien to the cha: acter 
and conduct of Washington and his associates that it seems 
It would be interesting to 
imagine the first President of the United states confronted 
with some one who had ventured to approach him upon 
the basis of what are now commonly known as ‘practi- 


grotesque even to speak of it. 


cal politics,’ but the conception is impossible.” 


In view of the Dudley letters, and Matt. Quay’s 
methods, this was taking rather a mean advan- 
tage of the President. But Bishops are privileged 


characters. . 


At the close of the services, the party repaired 
to the sub-treasury building on the site of the 
edifice in which Washington was inaugurated. 


. 


The Bible on which Washington was sworn in 


was produced, and a poem by Whittier was read. 
Then the orator of the day, Chauncey M. Depew, 
delivered his oration, which is really a fine piece 
The military parade followed. 
Sixty thousand men in uniform marched past the 
President, including companies of Confederate 
troops, who were bailed with vociferous cheering. 
The festivities terminated with a banquet, at which 
specches were made by President Harrison, ex- 
President Cleveland, and a number of others, 
and so the military pageant ended without a 


of literary work. 


single drawback or mishap. 


On May day, the celebration closed with a civic 


parade. Ttisteckoned that 80,000 men marched 
in parade before the President. 


Berlin, ‘The procession was eight hours in passing 
a given spot. When the last of it had passed, 
the President took the train for Washington, and 
returned to his treadmill. 


THE TREATY DRAMA IN JAPAN. 
a 

The following letter from the Tédkyd corre- 
spondent of The Times was published in that jour- 
nal on the 19th Apiil :— 

Tokio, March 11th. 

After an interval of more than a year anda 
half, yet sooner by many months than was ex- 
pected, the treaty drama is again on the boards, 
and its reappearance is marked by features of 
somewhat startling novelty and vigour. The réle 
of the chief player—for such Japan, having by far 
the greatest interest in the issue, may be fairly 
called—is now changed. No lonper content to 

figure as a patient suppliant for free admission 
to the fraternity of nations, she has set down her 
foot with a sturdy resolve to burst the shackles of 
30 years of bondage. One important link, indeed, 
has alieady yielded. The rest will surely follow. 
No other crisis of like interest and importance has 
yet arisen in the long and tangled history of the 
negotiations. 

When last I had occasion to write about this 
vexed and protracted question, I was happily able 
to speak of England’s friendly attitude, and to ex- 
plain that, though she had been a consenting party 
to the grotesque web of conditions then proposed 
for Japan’s acceptance by the phalanx of ‘Treaty 
Powers, her consent was in part the outcome of her 


Conspicuous 
among them were 25,000 Germans, who marched 
briskly and cheered the Stars and Stripes as lustily 
ns if the Samoan Gonference was not in session at 


. 
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unless the stigma of international isolation were 
removed, on terms fully consistent with the dignity 
of the empire, the Government would in, due time 
see itself thoroughly and permanently discredited. 
For the moment, however, this question was partly 
eclipsed by the yet greater problem of the Constitu- 
tion. ‘hat, as I explained in recent letters, was 
promulgated on the rith of February amid such 
rejoicings as Japan had never before known. The 
people received their longed-for enfranchisement 
with acclamation, and the supremacy of public 
epinion was solemnly announced from the Throne. 
Count Okuma, the Foreign Secretary, when reply- 
ing to congratulations proffered by the Yokohama 
Chamber of Commerce, said that one national as- 
piration yet remained to be satisfied—namély, the 
revision of the treaties. He might have said ‘one 
national demand.’ For he and his colleagues 
full well knew that the people had now become 
the arbiters of the situation, and that to meet the 
first Parliament without having obtained Western 
recognition of the country’s rights would be to 
forfeit all credit for other achievements. 


traditional policy of maintaining an unbroken com- 
bination with her associates, and in part the result 
of her representative’s failure to play the leading 
réle amoung Western States that justly belongs to, 
and has always been taken by, Great Britain in 
Oriental affairs. Had she then given up the 
hopeless task of seeking to thrust her own head 
and the heads .of her 15 co-signatories into a hat 
that could not possibly fit then all; had she re- 
cognized that the day was long past when Japan 
needed to be menaced by a solid confederacy of 
foreigh Powers; had she taken this empire by the 
hand and led the way in casting off its fetters, she 
would not only have earned for herself the per- 
manent gratitude of the leading nation of the 
Orient, but would also have avoided the reproach 
of figuring as a prominent actor in negotiations 
that ended in the most unpractical and clymsy 
network of guarantees, stipulations, safeguards, 
and concessions ever evolved by any body of 
diplomatists since the world began. Yet, though 
England tamely let herself be dragged this way 
and that by interests which could never be recon- 
ciled, and though she did not escape the loss of 
prestige that was bound to result from such self- 
effacement, she happily did at least retain the credit 
of having all along meant well. The Japanese Go- 
vernment continued to belive that, if only her good 
intentions had been translated into corresponding 
actions, she might have saved. the situation from 
ending in a fiasco. Unfortunately, theré is now 
reason to fearthat even this much of consolatory re- 
flection must soon cease to be entertained. It seems 
quite probable that, though at this moment in a fair 
position to redeem her past mistakes and recover 
her tost influence, England is again. about to let 
the opening slip, and, whether from thoughtless 
conservatism or shortsighted statesmanship, to 
neglect the only opportunity she can hope to have 
for many years, perhaps for ever, of creating for 
herself in the country a supreme and unassailable 
position. History repeats itself, especially in the 
record of errors. A century of kindly effort and 
conciliatory policy has not wholly bridged over 
the gulf that we dug between ourselves and the 
United States when we blindly assumed an un- 
worthy attitude towards their natural aspirations. 
A pitfall of a precisely similar kind, though of 
course on a much smaller scale, now faces us in 
Japan. 

To appreciate the position, it must first be borne 
in mind that this treaty question has now been 
carried beyond the domain of diplomatic and 
official control. A new force, that of public 
opinion, which forms one of the most radical fea- 
tures of difference between the Japan of 20 years 
ago and the Japan of to-day, has henceforth 
to be reckoned with, The people look no longer 
to the military classes for guidance. ‘The samu- 
rai’s place has been taken by the newspaper and 
the party-leader. And, in proportion as respect 
for personal freedom and the tights of property 
gains ground, men learn to cast off the old time 
bonds of clan or class, and lo re-group themselves 
according to the forces of interchanged opinion. 


Treaty revision itself has been a means as well 
of illustrating as of promoting this change. For, 
much as the recovery of Japan’s judicial and 
tariff autonomy bas been sought by her poli- 
ticlans for the last 15 years, the reproach of her 
present international status—now become the 
chief concer of all classes—but litle stirred the 
bull of the people until the difficulty of re- 
moving it by any reasonable adjustment began to 
attract wide and ever widening attention. ‘Then 
the nation, seeing its best statesmen repeatedly 
baffled by the problem, grew impatient at their ill- 
success and critical of their capacity; while they, 
on their side, were driven to defend themselves by 
frank explanations of the illiberal and _ self-in- 
terested attitude of the foreign Powers. Then 
came the negotiations of 1886-7. These, having 
raised public expectation to a high pitch by their 
eatly promise of success; and having thus brought 
the whole question into greater prominence than 
ever, ultimately assumed the humiliating character 
described in my letters at the time. So far from 
fulfilling the high hopes at first created, they ended 
by clearly teaching the Japanese people that to 
reconcile the interests of 17 Powers, and to satisfy 
their prejudices by a tissue of guarantees such as 
had never before disfigured international inter- 
course, meant for Japan an even greater, because 
less justifiable, sacrifice of dignity than that which 
was involved in the original covenants. Not until 
some time after the interruption of the negotiations 
did it become possible to see clearly what a wave of 
sentiment had swept over the country during the 
agitation that preceded and hastened the adjourn- 
ment of the Conference. Public opinion then 
asserted itself with a force before unknown in 
Japan, and at the same time pathered new strength 
from so practical a proof of its own power. ‘There- 
after no Japanese statesman could doubt that, 


Circumstances beget the men to deal with them, 
Count Okuma is an example. ‘The former head 
of the powerful Progressionist party (Kaishinto), 
universally recognized as one of the ablest and 
most adroit statesmen of his day, and occupying 
a commanding position in the Government, he is 
also exactly fitted by temperament lo reflect and 
enforce the sentiment of the time, with which, 
indeed, his whole character is inaccord. ‘Together 
with high sagacity and quick resource, he possesses 
au indomitable wiil and courage to stake every- 
thing in the pursuit of a fixed resolve. As soon, 
then, as he had taken up this question of Treaty 


and the Government, both of them educated by 
bitter experience—men felt fully and happily per- 
suaded that it had at length entered on its final 
stage. ‘To negotiate separately with each of the 
great Powers—this was the broad conception of 
the new policy. I have explaned in previous 
letters that, while the advantages of such a course 
were obvious* from Japan’s point of view, the 
difficulty of taking it was greatly heightened by 
the fiction of the most-favoured-nation clause. 
Japan had promised by her early covenants that 
whatever privileges.she might grant to any Power 
should be “freely and equally participated in” 
by all the signatories of the treaties. ‘To this 
very plain language the arbitrary interpretation 
had been attached that, if one Power purchased 
privileges on certain conditions, all of the rest be- 
came entitled to claim the same privileges uncon- 
ditionally—a form of participation which, instead of 
being “free and equal,” would be manifestly and 
essentially free and unequal. It was a clear ad- 
vantage, however, to the foreign Powers to devise 
and stand by this reading of the clause, which 
bound them together as a concrete and formidable 
host. Especially was it convenient to the minor 
States, which, besides having but little of the 
wherewithal for barter, continued to enjoy extra- 
territorial immunities without providing any 
adequate juridical substitutes. Japan, for sheer 
inability to command @ hearing, was driven to 
put up with this figment. of an unconditional 
favoured nation clause, and to humour where she 
might have justly scoffed at it. But it no longer 
occupies the smallest place in her attention. She 
believes that the world would never sanction such 
an injustice, once brought faily under the public 
eye. She knows, moreover, that she -hetself will 
no longer endure it. Therefore she has approached 
the Great Powers separately, and has had the 
satisfaction of finding that they are not averse 
to dealing with her in this natural and rational 
manner, The terms iow proposed, though doubt- 
less susceptible of modification in minor details, 
must be regarded as Japan’s ultimatum in funda- 
mental points of principle. ‘Ihe secrecy preset ved 
in all such affairs during their early stages cannot 
of course, be violated. Broadly speaking, however, 
it is understood that the contemplated treaty will 
be chiefly commercial, and that concessions and 
guarantees relating to jurisdiction will be em- 
bodied in diplomatic notes. Revision of the tariff 
will be provided for on the lines agreed to at the 
conference of 18867, and the duration of the 
revised scale will also be as then determined, at 
the end of which period Japan will become 
autonomous ia that respect. ‘The extra-territorial 
problem will be solved as follows, First, from a 
prescribed date, which will assuredly fall before 
the first session of the new Diet in the autumn of 
next year, foreigners will be freely peimisted to 
travel, trade, regide, or own real property, in all 
parts of the empire outside the limits of the present 
treaty settlements, provided that, in everything 
connected with the exercise of those privileges 
they become wholly subject to Japanese jurisdic. 
tion. Secondly, the treaty setlements will remain 
as they are for a short term of years from the date 


Revision—having at his back the entire nation . 
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above indicated, at the end of which they will lose 


their distinctive character and Consular jurisdiction 


and will become in all respects as the rest of the 
it will be agreed by diplomatic 


empire. Thirdly, 
notes that, prior to the opening of the country 
provided for by the first arrangement, a number 
of competent foreign Judges shall be appointed to 
sit with Japanese Judges in the Supreme Court of 
Japan, which has appellate jurisdiction in all cases 
involving interests or penalties of one hundred 
dollars or penalties of one hundred dollars or up- 
wards; that such foreign Judges shall be in a 
majority in all cases whereiu foreigners are con- 
cerned; and that the said arrangement shall hold 
good fora certain term of years (probably 10 or 
12), after which Japan will stand in all respects as 
to jurisdiction on the same footing as any European 
State. Fourthly, and again by diplomatic nates, 
it will be provided, in respect of the second condi. 
tion above, that the new civil codes shall have 
been duly promulgated and put into force three 
years before the expiry of the time-limit therein 
denoted for the abolition of the treaty-port system; 
and that authorized English translations of the 
said codes shall be published a year and a half 
before the said time of expiry. — 


It will be seen that these proposals, while not 
deficient in liberality, are vastly simpler and more 
practical than the extraordinary jungle of stipula- 
tions which grew up under the hands of the 
negotiators of 1886.7, a jungle in which Japan 
must have lost her way, just as surely as she 
must have lost dignity by agreeing to enter it. 
No difficully of execution presents itself on this 
occasion, and the new conditions, while setting 
forth all that Japan is prepared to give, will be 
recognized as equitably satisfying all that the 
Powers have a right to demand. From Japan’s 
point of view—and it is well to try and realize this 
--the case admits of little argument. Reminded 
that her civil codes are not yet in existence, 
and that, while promising at the last conference 
that they should be in accordance with the prin- 
ciple of Wester’ jurisuprudence—as well as that, 
together with all changes that might be made 
in them during a fixed term of years, they should 
be submitted, virtually for approval, to the 
Treaty Powers she replies, finally and frankly 
—first, that they will be in actual operation before 
the end of the present year, their compilation, 
indeed, being already finished, and their re- 
vision nearly so; secondly that the question of 

~ jurisdiction in civil cases was never vital in respect 
of extra-terriloriality, seeing that, even in the 
days of Japan’s feudal system, Western Govern- 
ments agreed thata moiety of the civil suits 
in which their subjects or citizens might be con- 
cerned (those, namely, wherein a Japanese was 
defendant) should be adjudicated by Japanese 
tribunals; and, thirdly, that, as to the nature of 
her forthcoming civil codes, the whole spirit and 
history of her modern progress is a far ampler 
guarantee for this than written stipulations, how- 
ever stringent. Nothing, indeed is less con- 
ceivable than that those codes should be in any 
way at variance with the entire tone of Japanese 
legislation since the fall of feudalism. The 


criminal codes have been in active operation, 


and before the world, since 1882. Unanimously 
pronounced by the first Western jurists to be at 
least on a level with the best achievements of 
Europe in the same line, they have been admini- 
stered without friction or embarrassment; and, 
despite the strong contrast they present to the 
Draconian laws and procedure of feudal times, 
their suitability to the nation’s condition has been 
fully proved by a steady decrease of crime. Fol- 
lowing them is the newly-proclaimed constitution. 
This enfranchises the people; insures to them 
security of life and property, and administration 
of justice according to the laws; declares the 
rights of the subject inviolable; grants liberty of 
speech and public meeting; bestows religious 
freedom ; separates the judiciary from the execu- 
tive, and guarantees its independence; gives the 
nation a voice in taxation and its expenditure; and 
makes the people virtually their own lawgivers. It 
would be absurd to suppose that there can be any 
backsliding from the principles embodied in these 
things and in the progress of which they are the 
fruits, or that the civil codes will be any less 
worthy of approval than the criminal codes 
and the constitution. Equally conclusive, if the 
past be any guide, must be the inferences as to their 
administration, That the Japanese people have 
moral endowments fully qualifying them to assimi- 
late the great reforms .on which they have em- 
barked is attested in the clearest way by the ex- 
perience of the last 25 years.: Western prognos- 
lications of embarrassment and failure have, as is 
well known, attended each new departure in their 
career of progress. It was thus with the postal 
system, in respect of which irregularities and short- 
comings were loudly predicted. It was thus when 
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their criminal code and police and prison systems 
were lauuched on Western lines, amid forcign 
forebodings of miscarriage of justice, increase of 
crime, and evils of other kinds. It was thus when 
they took to financing, constructing, and working 
their railway system, unaided, in the teeth of 
gloomy prophecies ot pecuniary disaster, profes- 
sional blundering, and culpable mismanapement 
leading to injury and death. It was thus, again, 
when they ‘set themselves to acquire a navy 
fashioned after Western models and manned 
entirely by Japanese, despite the warnings and 
head-shakings of wise seers, who could see no 
fate in store for Japan’s navy but wrecks, 
explosions, and wrong-headed control. What, 
however, is the actual record in these and a 
multitude of other instances? Anybody who 
knows Japan can give the answer, and the 
only true answer is that in no one instance have 
the forecasts been in any degree fulfilled. Success, 
on the contrary, of the most marked kind has been 
the issue of every effort. Again, Japan’s educa- 
tional system, telegraphs, and mercantile marine, 
her finance—perhaps the most remarkable feature 
of her record—her public works of many kinds, 
and a dozen other achievements, bear the strongest 
testimony to the capacities of her people. There 
cannot, then, be the smallest resonable apprehen- 
sion that the civil codes—which, be it observed, 
will represent an incomparably less radical change 
than did the transition from the criminal laws 
of féudal times to her present penal codes—will 
either lack efficient administration or be out of 
joint with the times. As for the misgivings, 
sometimes uttered, that all this progress may be 
only a thin veneer, and that the old flesh ‘and 
blood may reassert themselves one of these days, 
Japan answers them also by pointing to her past. 
For, her reception of Chinese civilization 15 
centuties ago; her rejection of her own customs 
in its favour; her adoption of its best features; 
her steadfastness in maintaining the imported 
system for hundreds of years, with only such 
modifications as her own improving ‘genius 
suggested—these furnish exact parallels to her 
present conduct. She will be at least as faithful 
to Occidental civilization as she was to Chinese; 
and, just as she welcomed Buddhism for the 
sake of the arts, the sciences, the literature, and 
the elements of material progress that came in 
its train, so, there is reason to believe, will she 
open her arms to Christianity also as the creed 
of the nations from which she is borrowing so 
largely, and with which she aspires to be ranked. 
What conceivable reason is there, it may. well be 
asked, for excluding such a nation from the 
comity of civilized States, and condemning it to 
the stigina of semi-barbarous isolation P 


That is how the position appears to Japan, and 
to those -familiar with her modern history; and 
she has had no difficulty in tesolving that, it 
just recognition of her title to equal treatment be 
not voluntarily conceded, she will neither seek it 
any longer as a suppliant, nor strive to purchase 
it at the cost of irksome and humiliating conces- 
sions. She communicated her proposals as above 
outlined to the representatives of the Great 
Powers—England, the United States, Frayce, 
Germany, Russia, Italy, and Austria—at the end 
of December. By special request, on grounds 
connected with forthcoming leave of absence, the 
United States Minister received the proposals a 
few days before his colleagues. He at once 
telegraphed them to Washington, and within 48 
hours was instructed by his Government to con- 
clude a treaty on the lines indicated by Japan. 
It is understood, however, that, as the Japanese 
Government desired to allow a reasonable time in 
the cases of other Powers, the new instrument was 
not actually executed until late in February. 
Japan had previously concluded a treaty with 
Mexico on terms of absolute equality. Thus, 
there are now two Powers whose citizens will soon 
enjoy entire freedom of trade, travel, and re- 
sidence throughout Japanese territory. The 
European States, however, still hesitate. It is 
not that they have raised any radical objections, 
or shied at the method of separate negotiation. 
But, though nearly 11 weeks have passed, none of 
them has as yet signified its assent. 

Meanwhile all eyes are turned towards England. 
It is felt that she has now an opportunity—if, 
indeed, it be not already fost before this letter 
reaches you—of wiping out some of the errors of 
her past policy in this country. That she will 
consent finally to the Japanese proposals goes 
without saying. There is no more chance of her 
firing a shot or fixing a bayonet in order to per- 
serve Japan’s state of ostracism than there is of 
her sending an army against Paris because of the 
writings of Max O’Rell. Even if the Japanese 
Government denounced the treaties—as many 
foreign jurists have long recommended—and de- 
clared that after a certain date every foceigner 
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coming hither should enjoy exactly the same 
privileges as a Japanese subject in tespect of 
trade, residence, and travel, on exactly the same 
conditions, no civilized Power would think of lift- 
ing an anchor or moving a battalion by way of pro- 
test. But, strongly though she has been urged 
towards it, Japan does not at present adopt that 
exit from her difficulties. She invites a process 
of gradual release, by which interests and pre- 
judices will be duly considered; and she provides, 
asa pattof it, special guarantees for the benefit 
of foreign residents. It is her ultimatum. She 
will assuredly carry out the programme, with the 
céoperation of the United States and other Great 
Powers, and with the approval of liberally-minded 
men of all nationalities. It is, moreover, obvious, 
on a very slight consideration of the subject, that 
extra-terriloriality and the Constitution cannot 
exist side by side. One of them must go tothe 
wall, and that one will hardly be the Constitu- 
tion, Why, then, does England hesitate; and 
what good can hesitation do? Is it wise states- 
manship to yield reluctantly at the eleventh 
hour, when the certainty of ultimate yielding 
is plain from the outset, and when backwardness 
means the permanent loss of Japanese good-will ? 
The present is a crisis in Japan’s history. It 
will leave a: deep mark in the national memory, 
Sympathy and liberality in this effort to secure the 
status that her enfranchised people eagerly insist 
upon will assuredly be repaid in full measure. ‘Io 
England she still looks, as the friend from whom 
she has had so much help in the past, and as the 
nation whose commercial interests rank above 
those of all other States. Nor is it forusa question 
merely of sentiment and gratitude. ‘Io England 
the case holds out considerations of a more imme- 
diately substantial kind. ‘There is the fact that 
Japan’s foreign commerce is advancing by leaps and 
bounds, so that, instead of being only one-seventh 
of China’s commerce as it was ten years ago, it is 
already one-half, and will in all probability be 
equal to, or greater than, that commerce a few 
years hence. There are the facts that Japan is 
going ahead with astonishing rapidity ‘in very 
many branches of industrial enterprise, and that, 
with the active co-operation of shrewd English men 
of business, the country’s development cannot fail 
(o open up new and lucrative fields for the employ- 
ment of English capital. ‘There is, again, the fact 
that the unlocking of the interior will be the dawn 
of an era of heightened prosperity for the treaty 
ports, where the real propeity, mostly held by 
Englishmen, will become trebled or quadrupled in 
value. Why, then, the Japanese ask in amaze- 
ment, should England, of all Powers, show any 
hesitation? Is it, they add, conceivable that con- 
ditions which the United States found sufficiently 
satisfactory to be accepted at 48 hours’ notice 
should be viewed by England with disfavour and 
misgiving ? After Great Britain, the United States 
have incomparably the largest interests in Japan, 
and their citizens have certainly equal reason for 
scrutinizing the terms on which they agree to sub- 
mit to Japanese jurisdiction. Why, then, at this 
all-important juncture should there be set up 
between Amettcan liberality and British conser- 
vatism a contrast destined to sow seeds of ill-will 
in the hearts of many future generations of 
Japanese? The answer can be one only. It is 
the old story—perfunctoriness at the Foreign Office 
when interests of comparatively small moment are 
at stake. If Lord Salisbury had the leisure or 
the mood to look into the situation, a statesman of 
his high calibre would not hesitate for an instant. 
But the question, doubtless, does not reach Lord 
Salisbury. It is suffered to be classed with the 
mass of minor business that lies in Downing-street 
pigeon-holes. Meanwhile, England may be be- 
trayed by sheer inadvertence into forfeiting her 
chance of winning the grateful regard of 39 mil- 
lions of the first people of the Orient, as well as of 
opening up to her merchants and others a new 
and promising field of enterprise and trade. Such 
opportunities were not neglected in the days when 
Great Britain laid the foundations of her huge 
Empire. Their neglect at this epoch will assuredly 
be remembered with surprise and, regret in the 
future. 


The following article was published in the leading 
columns of The Times on the same date:— ~ 

The letter which we print this morning from our 
Correspondent in Japan, on the treaty embarrass- 
ments of the Japanese Government, urgently in- 
vites the attention of public opinion in this country 
to a question which the Foreign Office seems to 
have treated with unaccountable indifference and 
neglect. The intercourse of Western nations with 
Japan has been conducted since 1858 on the prin- 
ciple of extra-territoriality. Foreigners have been 
admitted to certain localities designated by treaty, 
all having equal privileges in virtue of a most- 
favoured-nation arrangement; and their relations 
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covered with black lace and silver, décolleté waist of pansy 
velvet, with lace and silver bodice edged with point lace. 
She wore diamonds in her hair. 

Mrs. Herbert Washington wore a Paris gown of copper 
colored silk en train, covered with filmy tulle, of the same 
color, embroidered in gold. She wore an old-fashioned set 
of jewels of gold filagree, and wore a miniature on ivory. 

Mrs. E. KF. Jones’ gown was white and gold brown faille 
and sili; ornaments, diamonds. She carried a beautiful fan. 

The quadrille passed off without accident. A 
sensation was created when, in a moment of forget- 
fulness, Senator Aldrich smiled upon his partner. 
But he recovered himself with much presence of 
mind, and the breach of decorum was followed by 
no untoward consequences. 

Before the inauguration, in_1789, Washington 
attended divine service in St. Paul’s church. 
The edifice is still standing, and though it has 
been superseded as a place of worship by more 
modern churches further up town, it had been 
determined to adhere to tradition, and utilize it 
once more. Accordingly on Monday morning, 
the President, and other dignitaries were led to 
the very pews which Washington and his suite 
had occupied, and heard a discourse from Bishop 

‘Potter. The good bishop is rather a wag. He 
hit his august hearer rather hard in sentences in 
which he declared that popular enthusiasm had 
been roused to celebrate 

“ The beginning of an administration which by its lofty 
and stainless integrity, by its absolute superiott to selfish 
or secondary motives, by the rectitude of its daily conduct 


in the face of whatsoever threats, blandishments or com- 
‘binations—rather than by the ostentaticus phariseeism of its 
professions—had taught this nation and the world forever 


what a Christian ruler of a Christian people ought to be. 
“The conception of the National Government as a huge 


machine, existing mainly for the purpose of rewarding 
partisan service, was a conception so alien to the cha acter 


and conduct of Washington ard his associates that it seems 
grotesque even to speak of it. It would be interesting to 


imagine the first President of the United tates confronted 
with some one who had ventured to approach him upon, 
the basis of what are now commonly known as ‘ practi- 


cal politics,’ but the conception is impossible.” 

In view of the Dudley letters, and Matt. Quay’s 
methods, this was taking rather a mean advan- 
tage of the President. But Bishops are privileged 
characters. . : 

At the close of the services, the party repaired 
to the sub-treasury building on the site of the 
edifice in which Washington was inaugurated. 
The Bible on which Washington was sworn in 
was produced, and a poem by Whittier was read. 
Then the orator of the day, Chauncey M. Depew, 


delivered his oration, which is really a fine piece 


of literary work. ‘The military parade followed. 


Sixty thousand men in uniform marched past the 
President, including companies of Confederate 


troops, who were hailed with vociferous cheering. 
The festivities terminated with a banquet, at which 
speeches were made by President Harrison, ex- 
President Cleveland, and a number of others, 
and so the military pageant ended without a 
single drawback or mishap. : 

On May day, the celebration closed with a civic 
parade. Tt is reckoned that 80,000 men marched 
in parade before the President. Conspicuous 
among them were 25,000 Germans, who marcled 
briskly and cheered the Stars and Stripes as lustily 
as if the Samoan Gonference was not in session at 
Berlin, ‘The procession was eight hours in passing 
a given spot. When the last of it had passed, 
the President took the train for Washington, and 
returned to his treadmill. 


THE TREATY DRAMA IN JAPAN. 
——_—___—- 

The following letter from the Tédkyd corre- 
spondent of The 7imes was published in that jour- 
nal on the 1gth Apiil :— 

Tokio, March 11th. 

After an interval of more than a year anda 
half, yet sooner by many months than was ex- 
pected, the treaty drama is again on the boards, 
and its reappearance is matked by features of 
somewhat startling novelty and vigour. The réle 
of the chief player—for such Japan, having by far 
the greatest interest in the issue, may be fairly 
called—is now changed. No longer content to 

figure as a patient suppliant for free admission 
to the fraternity of nations, she has set down her 
foot with a sturdy resolve to burst the shackles of 
go years of bondage. One important link, indeed, 
has alieady yielded. The rest will surely follow. 
No other crisis of like interest and importance has 
yet arisen in the long and tangled history of the 
negotiations. 

When last I had occasion to write about this 
vexed and protracted question, I was happily able 
to speak of England’s friendly attitude, ard to ex- 
plain that, though she had been a consenting party 
to the grotesque web of conditions then proposed 
for Japan's acceptance by the phalanx of Treaty 
Powers, her consent was in part the outcome of her 


traditional policy of maintaining an unbroken com- 
bination with her associates, and in part the result 
of her representative’s failure to play the leading 


and has always been taken by, Great Britain in 
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unless the stigma of international isolation were 
removed, on terms fully consistent with the dignity 
of the empire, the Government would in due time 
see itself thoroughly and permanently discredited. 
For the moment, however, this question was partly 
eclipsed by the yet greater problem of the Constitu- 
tion, That, as I explained in recent letters, was 
promulgated on the rith of February amid such 
rejoicings as Japan had never before known. ‘The 
people received their longed-for enfranchisement 
with acclamation, and the supremacy of public 
pinion was solemnly announced from the ‘Throne. 
Count Okuma, the Foreign Secretary, when reply- 
ing to congratulations proffered by the Yokohama 
Chamber of Commerce, said that one national as- 
piration yet remained to be satisfied—nameély, the 
revision of the treaties. He might have said ‘one 
national demand.” For he and his colleagues 
full well knew that the people had now become 
the arbiters of the situation, and that Lo meet the 
first Parliament without having obtained Western 
recognition of the country’s rights would be to 
forfeit all credit for other achievements. 


véle among Western States that justly belongs to, 


Oriental affairs. Had she then given up the 
hopeless task of seeking to thrust her own head 
and the heads .of her 15 co-signatories into a hat 
that could not possibly fit them all; had she re- 
cognized that the day was long past when Japan 
needed to be menaced by a solid confederacy of 
foreigh Powers; had she taken this empire by the 
hand and led the way in casting off its fetters, she 
would not only have earned for herself the per- 
manent gratitude of the leading nation of the 
Orient, but would also have avoided the reproach 
of figuring as a prominent actor in negotiations 
that ended in the most unpractical and clymsy 
network of guarantees, stipulations, safeguards, 
and concessions ever evolyed by any body of 
diplomatists since the world began. Yet, though 
England tamely let herself be dragged this way 
and that by interests which could never be recon- 
ciled, and though she did not escape the loss of 
prestige that was bound to result from such self- 
effacement, she happily did at least retain the credit’ 
of having all along meant well. The Japanese Go- 
vernment continued to belive that, if only her good 
intentions had been translated into corresponding 
actions, she might have saved-the situation from 
ending in a fiasco. Unfortunately, theré is now 
reason to fearthat even this much of consolatory re- 
flection must soon cease to be entertained. It seems 
quite probable that, though at this moment in a fair 
position to redeem her past mistakes and recover 
her tost influence, England is again. about to let 
the opening slip, and, whether from thoughtless 
conservatism or shortsighted statesmanship, to 
neglect the only opportunity she can hope to have 
for many years, perhaps for ever, of creating for 
herself in the country a supreme and unassailable 
position. History repeats itself, especially in the 
record of errors. A century of kindly effort and 
conciliatory policy has not wholly bridged over 
the gulf that we dug between ourselves and the 
United States when we blindly assumed an un- 
worthy attitude towards their natural aspirations. 
A pitfall of a precisely similar kind, though of 
course on a much smaller scale, now faces us in 
Japan. 

To appreciate the position, it must first be borne 
in mind that this treaty question has now been 
carried beyond the domain of diplomatic and 
official control. A new force, that of public 
opinion, which forms one of the most radical fea- 
tures of difference between the Japan of 20 years 
ago and the Japan of to-day, has henceforth 
to be reckoned with. The people look no longer 
to the military classes for guidance. ‘The samu- 
rai's place has been taken by the newspaper and 
the party-leader. And, in proportion as respect 
for personal freedom and the rights of property 
gains ground, men learn to cast off the old time 
bonds of clan or class, and to re-group themselves 
according to the forces of interchanged opinion. 


Treaty revision itself has been a means as well 
of illustrating as of promoting this change. For, 
much as the recovery of Japan’s judicial and 
tariff autonomy has been sought by her poli- 
ucians for the last 15 years, the reproach of her 
present international stalus—now become the 
chief concern of all classes—but little stirred the 
bulk of the people until the difficulty of re- 
moving it by any reasonable adjustment began to 
attract wide and ever widening attention. ‘Then 
the nation, seeing its best statesmen repeatedly 
baffled by the problem, grew impatient at their ill- 
success and critical of their capacity; while they, 
on their side, were driven to defend themselves by 
frank explanations of the illiberal and _ self-in- 
terested attitude of the foreign Powers. Then 
came the negotiations of 1886-7. These, having 
raised public expectation to a high pitch by their 
early promise of success, and having thus brought 
the whole question into greater prominence than 
ever, ultimately assumed the humiliating character 
described in my letters at the time. So far from 
fulfilling the high hopes at first created, they ended 
by clearly teaching the Japanese people that to 
reconcile the interests of 17 Powers, and to satisfy 
their prejudices by a tissue of guarantees such as 
had never before disfigured international inter- 
course, meant for Japan an even greater, because 
less justifiable, sacrifice of dignity than that which 
was involved in the otiginal covenants. Not until 
some time after the interruption of the negotiations 
did it become possible to see clearly what a wave of 
sentiment had swept over the country during the 
agitation that preceded and hastened the adjourn- 
ment of the Conference. Public opinion then 
asserted itself with a force before unknown in 
Japan, and at the same time gathered new strength | they become wholly subject to Japanese jurisdic 
trom so practical a proof of its own power. There-| tion. Secondly, the treaty settlements will rent ‘i 
after no Japanese statesman could doubt that, ‘as they are for a short term of years from the date 


Circumstances beget the men to deal with them. 
Count Okuma is an example. ‘The former head 
of the powerful Progressionist party (Kaishinto), 
universally recognized as one of the ablest and 
most adroit statesmen of his day, and occupying 
a commanding position in the Government, he is 
also exactly fitted by temperament to reflect and 
enforce the sentiment of the time, with which, 
indeed, his whole character is inaccord. ‘Together 
with high sagacily and quick resource, he possesses 
an indomitable wiil and courage to stake every- 
thing in the pursuit of a fixed resolve. As soon, 
then, as he had taken up this question of Treaty 


and the Government, both of them educated by 
bitter experience—men felt fully and happily per- 
suaded that it had at length entered on its final 
slage. ‘lo negotiate separately with each of the 
great Powers—this was the broad conception of 
the new policy. I have explaned in previous 
letters that, while the advantages of such a course 
were obvious’ from Japan’s point of view, the 
difficulty of taking it was greatly heightened by 
the fiction of the most-favoured-nation clause. 
Japan had promised by her early covenants that 
whatever privileges.she might grant to any Power 
should be “freely and equally participated in” 
by all the signatories of the treaties. ‘To this 
very plain language the arbitrary interpretation 
had been attached that, if one Power purchased 
privileges on certain conditions, all of the rest be- 
came entitled to claim the same privileges uncon- 
ditionally—a form of participation which, instead of 
being “free and equal,” would be manifestly and 
essentially free and unequal. It was a clear ad- 
vantage, however, to the foreign Powers to devise 
and stand by this reading of the clause, which 
bound them together as a concrete and formidable 
host. Especially was it convenient to the minor 
States, which, besides having but little of the 
wherewithal for barter, continued lo enjoy extra- 
territorial immunities without providing any 
adequate juridical substitutes. Japan, for sheer 
inability to command a hearing, was driven to 
put up with this figment of an unconditional 
favoured nation clause, and to humour where she 
might have justly scoffed at it. But it no longer 
occupies the smallest place in her attention. She 
believes that the world would never sanction such 
an injustice, once brought faily under the public 
eye. She knows, moreover, that she herself will 
no longer endure it. Therefore she has approached 
the Great Powers separately, and has had the 
satisfaction of finding that they are not averse 
to dealing with her in this natural and rational 
manner. The terms now proposed, though doubt- 
less susceptible of modification in minor details 
must be regarded as Japan’s ultimatum in funda. 
mental points of principle. ‘The secrecy preserved 
in all such affairs during their early stages cannot 
of course, be violated. Broadly speaking, however, 
it is understood that the contemplated treaty will 
be chiefly commercial, and that concessions and 
guarantees relating to jurisdiction will be em- 
bodied in diplomatic notes. Revision of the tariff 
will be provided for on the lines agreed to at the 
conference of 18867, and the duration of the 
revised scale will also be as then determined, at 
the end of which period Japan will become 
autonomous in that respect. ‘The extra-territorial 
problem will be solved as follows. First, froma 
prescribed date, which will assuredly fall before 
the first session of the new Diet in the autumn of 
next year, foreigners will be freely peimijted to 
travel, trade, reside, or own real property, in all 
parts of the empire outside the limits of the present 
treaty settlements, provided that, in everything 
connected with the exercise of those privileges, 
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above indicated, at the end of which they will lase 
their distinctive character and Consular jurisdiction 
and will become in all respects as the rest of the 
empire. ‘Thirdly, it will be agreed by diplomatic 
notes that, prior to the opening of the country 
provided for by the first arrangement, a number 
of competent foreign Judges shall be appointed to 
sit with Japanese Judges in the Supreme Court of 
Japan, which has appellate jurisdiction in all cases 
involving interests or penalties of one hundred 
dollars or penalties of one hundred dollars or up- 
wards ; that such foreign Judges shall be in a 
majority in all cases whereiu foreigners are con- 
cerned; and that the said arrangement shall hold 
good fora certain term of years (probally 10 or 
12), after which Japan will stand in all respects as 
to jurisdiction on the same footing as any European 
State. Fourthly, and again by diplomatic notes, 
it will be provided, in respect of the second condi- 
tion above, that the new civil codes shall have 
been duly promulgated and put into force three 
years before the expiry of the time-limit therein 
denoted for the abolition of the treaty-port system; 
and that authorized English translations of the 
said codes shall be published a year and a half 
before the said time of expiry. 


Tt will be seen that these proposals, while not 
deficient in liberality, are vastly simpler and more 
practical than the extraordinary jungle of stipula- 
tions which grew up under the hands of the 
negotiators of 1886.7, a jungle in which Japan 
must have lost her way, just as surely as she 
must have lost dignity by agreeing to enter it. 
No difficulty of execution presents itself on this 
occasion, and the new conditions, while selling 
forth all that Japan is prepared to give, will be 
recognized as equitably satisfying all that the 
Powers have a tight to demand. From Japan’s 
point of view—and it is well to try and realize this 
the case admits of little argument. Reminded 
that her civil codes are not yet in existence, 
and that, while promising at the last conference 
that they should be in accordance with the prin- 
ciple of Wester}: jurisuprudence—as well as that, 
together with all changes that might be made 
in them during a fixed term of years, they should 
be submitted, virtually for approval, to the 
Treaty Powers she replies, finally and frankly 
—first, that they will be in actual operation before 
the end of the present year, their compilation, 
indeed, being already finished, and their re- 
vision nearly so; secondly that the question of 

~jurisdiction in civil cases was never vital in respect 
of extra-territoriality, seeing that, even in the 
days of Japan’s feudal system, Western Govern- 
ments agreed thata moiety of the civil suits 
in which their subjects or citizens might be con- 
cerned (those, namely, wherein a Japanese was 
defendant) should be adjudicated by Japanese 
tribunals ; and, thirdly, that, as to the nature of 
her forthcoming civil codes, the whole spirit and 
history of her modern progress is a far ampler 
guarantee for this than written stipulations, how- 
ever stringent. Nothing, indeed is less con- 
ceivable than that those codes should be in any 
way at variance with the entire tone of Japanese 
legislation since the fall of feudalism. The 
criminal codes have been in active operation, 
and before the world, since 1882. Unanimously 
pronounced by the first Western jurists to be at 
least on a level with the best achievements of 
Europe in the same line, they have been admini- 
stered without friction or embarrassment; and, 
despite the strong contrast they present to the 
Draconian laws and procedure of feudal times, 
their suitability to the nation’s condition has been 
fully proved by a steady decrease of crime. Fol- 
lowing them is the newly-proclaimed constitution. 
This enfranchises the people; insures to them 
security of life and property, and administration 
of justice according to the laws; declares the 
rights of the subject inviolable; grants liberty of 
speech and public meeting; bestows religious 
freedom ; separates the judiciary from the execu- 
tive, and guarantees its independence; gives the 
nation a voice in taxation and its expenditure; and 
makes the people virtually their own lawgivers. It 
would be absurd to suppose that there can be any 
backsliding from the principles embodied in these 
things and in the progress of which they are the 
fruits, or that the civil codes will be any less 
worthy of approval than the criminal codes 
and the constitution. Equally conclusive, if the 
past be any guide, must be the inferences as to their 
administration, That the Japanese people have 
moral endowments fully qualifying them to assimi- 
late the great reforms on which they have em- 
barked is attested in the clearest: way by the ex- 
perience of the last 25 years.: Western prognos- 
lications of embarrassment and failure have, as is 
well known, attended each new departure in their 
career of progress. It was thus with the postal 
system, in respect of which irregularities and short- 
comings were loudly predicted. It was thus when 
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their criminal code and police and prison systems 
were launched on Westein lines, amid forcign 
forebodings of miscarriage of justice, increase of 
crime, and evils of other kinds. It was thus when 
they took to financing, constructing, and working 
their railway system, unaided, in the teeth of 
gloomy prophecies of pecuniary disaster, profes- 
sional blundering, and culpable mismanagement 
leading to injury and death, It was thus, again, 
when they ‘set themselves to acquire a navy 
fashioned after Western models and manned 
entirely by Japanese, despite the warnings and 
head-shakings of wise seers, who could see no 
fate in store for Japan’s navy but wrecks, 
explosions, and wrong-headed control, What, 
however, is the actual record in these and a 
multitude of other instances ? Anybody who 
knows Japan can give the answer, and the 
only true answer is that in no one instance have 
the forecasts been in any degree fulfilled. Success, 
on the contrary, of the most marked kind has been 
the issue of every effort. Again, Japan’s educa- 
tional system, telegraphs, and mercantile marine, 
her finance—perhaps the most rematkable feature 
of her record—her public works of many kinds, 
and a dozen other achievements, bear the strongest 
testimony to the capacities of her people. There 
cannot, then, be the smallest resonable apprehen- 
sion that the civil codes—which, be it observed, 
will represent an incomparably less radical change 
than did the transition from the criminal laws 
of féudal times to her present penal codes—will 
either lack efficient administration or be out of 
joint with the times. As for the misgivings, 
sometimes utlered, that all this progress may be 
only a thin veneer, and that the old flesh and 
blood may reassert themselves one of these days, 
Japan answers them also by pointing to her past. 
For, her reception of Chinese civilization 15 
centuries ago; her rejection of her own customs 
in its favonr; her adoption of its best features; 
her steadfastness in maintaining the imported 
system for hundreds of years, with only such 
modifications as her own improving ‘genius 
suggested—these furnish exact parallels to her 
present conduct. She will be at least as faithful 
to Occidental civilization as she was to Chinese; 
and, just as she welcomed Buddhism for the 
sake of the arts, the sciences, the literature, and 
the elements of material progress that came in 
its train, so, there is reason to believe, will she 
open her arms to Christianity also as the creed 
of the nations from which she is borrowing so 
largely, and with which she aspires to be ranked. 
What conceivable reason is there, it may. well be 
asked, for excluding such a nation from the 
comity of civilized States, and condemning it to 
the stigma of semi-baibarous isolation P ; 


That is how the position appears to Japan, and 
to those familiar with her modern history; and 
she has had no difficulty in tesolving that, if 
just recognition of her title to equal treatment be 
not voluntarily conceded, she will neither seek it 
any longer as a suppliant, nor strive to purchase 
it atthe cost of irksome and humiliating conces- 
sions. She communicated her proposals as above 
outlined to the representatives of the Great 
Powers—England, the United States, France, 
Germany, Russia, Italy, and Austria—at the end 
of December. By special request, on grounds 
connected with forthcoming leave of absence, the 
United States Minister received the proposals a 
few days before his colleagues. He at once 
telegraphed them to Washington, and within 48 
hours was instructed by his Government to con- 
clude a trealy on the lines indicated by Japan. 
It is understood, however, that, as the Japanese 
Government desired to allow a reasonable time in 
the cases of other Powers, the new instrument was 
not actually executed until late in February. 
Japan had previously concluded a treaty with 
Mexico on terms of absolute equality. Thus, 
there are now two Powers whose citizens will soon 
enjoy eutire freedom of trade, travel, and re- 
sidence throughout Japanese territory. The 
European States, however, still hesitate. It is 
not that they have raised any radical objections, 
or shied at the method of separate negotiation. 
Bat, though nearly 11 weeks have passed, none of 
them has as yet signified its assent. 

Meanwhile all eyes are turned towards England. 
It is felt that she has now an opportunity—if, 
indeed, it be not already lost before this letter 
reaches you—of wiping out some of the errors of 
her past policy in this country. That) she will 
consent finally to the Japanese proposals goes 
without saying. There is no more chance of her 
firing a shot or fixing a bayonet in order to per- 
serve Japan’s state of ostracism than there is of 
her sending an army against Paris because of the 
writings of Max O’Rell. Even if the Japanese 
Government denounced the treaties—as many 
foreign jurists have long recommended—and de- 
clared that after a certain date every foceigner 


coming hither should enjoy exactly the same 
privileges as a Japanese subject in respect of 
trade, residence, and travel, on exactly the same 
conditions, no civilized Power would think of lift- 
ing an anchor or moving a battalion by way of pro- 
test. But, strongly though she has been urged 
towards it, Japan does not at present adopt that 
exit from her difficulties. She invites a process 
of gradual release, by which interests and pre- 
judices will be duly considered; and she provides, 
as a paitof it, special guarantees for the benefit 
of foreign residents. It is her uléimatum. She 
will assuredly carry out the programme, with the 
cooperation of the United States and other Great 
Powers, and with the approval of liberally-minded 
men of all nationalities. It is, moreover, obvious, 
on a very slight consideration of the subject, that 
extra-lertitoriality and the Constitution cannot 
exist side by side. One of them must go tothe 
wall, and that one will hardly be the Constitu- 
tion, Why, then, does England hesitate; and 
what good can hesitation do? Is it wise stales- 
manship to yield teluctantly at the eleventh 
hour, when the certainty of ultimate yielding 
is plain from the outset, and when backwardness 
means the permanent loss of Japanese good-will ? 
fhe present is a crisis in Japan’s lustory. It 
will leave a: deep mack in the national memory, 
Sympathy and liberality in this effort to secure the 
status that her enfranchised people eagerly insist 
upon will assuredly be repaid in full measure. ‘Io 
England she still looks, as the friend from whom 
she has had so much help in the past, and as the 
nation whose commercial interests rank above 
those of all other States. Nor is it forusa question 
merely of sentiment and gratitude. ‘Io England 
the case holds out considerations of a more imme- 
diately substantial kind. ‘There is the fact that 
Japan’s foreign commerce is advancing by leaps and 
bounds, so that, instead of being only one-seventh 
of China’s commerce as it was ten years ago, it is 
already one-half, and will in all probability be 
equal to, or greater than, that commerce a few 
years hence. There are the facts that Japan is 
going ahead with astonishing rapidity ‘in very 
many branches of industrial enterprise, and that, 
with the active co-operation of shrewd English men 
of business, the country’s development cannot fail 
to open up new and lucrative fields for the employ- 
ment of English capital. ‘There is, again, the fact 
that the unlocking of the interior will be the dawn 
of an era of hieiginened prosperity for the treaty 
ports, where the real property, mostly held by 
Englishmen, will become trebled or quadrupled in 
value. Why, then, the Japanese ask in amaze- 
ment, should England, of all Powers, show any 
hesitation? Is it, they add, conceivable that con- 
ditions which the United States found sufficiently 
satisfactory to be accepted at 48 hours’ notice 
should be viewed by England with disfavour and 
misgiving ? After Great Britain, the United States 
have incomparably the largest interests in Japan, 
and their citizens have certainly equal reason for 
scrutinizing the terms on which they agree to sub- 
mit to Japanese jurisdiction. Why, then, at this 
all-important juncture should there be set up 
between American liberality and British conser- 
vatism a contrast destined to sow seeds of ill-will 
in the hearts of many future generations of 
Japanese? The answer can be one only. It is 
theold story—perfunctoriness at the Foreign Office 
when interests of comparatively small moment are 
at stake. If Lord Salisbury had the leisure or 
the mood to look intothe situation, a statesman of 
his high calibre would not hesitate for an instant, 
But the question, doubtless, does not reach Lord 
Salisbury. It is suffered to be classed with the 
mass of minor business that lies in Downing-street 
Pigeon-holes. Meanwhile, England may be be- 
trayed by sheer inadvertence into forfeiting her 
chance of winning the grateful regard of 39 mil- 
lions of the first people of the Orient, as well as of 
opening up to her merchants and others a new 
and promising field of enterprise andtrade. Such 
opportunities were not neglected in the days when 
Great Britain laid the foundations of her huge 
Empire. Their neglect at this epoch will assuredly 
be remembered with surprise and, regret in the 
future, 


The following article was published.in the leading 
columns of The 7imes on the same date :— 

The letter which we print this morning from our 
Correspondent in Japan, on the treaty embarrass- 
ments of the Japanese Government, urgently in- 
vites the attention of public opinion in this country 
to a question which the Foreign Office seems to 
have treated with unaccountable indifference and 
neglect. The intercourse of Western nations with 
Japan has been conducted since 1858 on the prin- 
ciple of extra-territoriality. Foreigners have been 
admitted to certain localities designated by treaty, 
all having equal privileges in virtue of a most- 
favoured-nation arrangement; and their relations 
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United States, or we must yield the command of 
Japanese markets to our principal commercial 
rivals in Japan. ‘To do this ata time when the 
foreign trade of Japan is advancing, as our Corre- 
spondent shows, by leaps and bounds, and when 
the opening of the Canadian Pacific route has 


with Japanese subjects have been regulated by the 
Consular jurisdiction accorded to the representa- 
tives of the several nationalities concerned. Against 
the continuance of this system the growing national 
sentiment of Japan has for some time protested. A 
Conference of the several Powers interested was 


held at Tokio in 1886-7, with the object of putting 
an end to the system, and substituting for it one 
of greater international equality between Japan and 
the ‘Lreaty Powers; but after much diplomatic 
paper-staining, the negotiations were broken off, 
and nothing substantial was effected. Since then 
a great deal has happened. A new Constitution 
has been promulgated in Japan, and public opinion 
in that country has acquired a voice and a legiti- 
mate organ of expression. ‘The national sentiment 
declines altogether to submit to the stigma of 
inferiority involved in the claim of the Western 
nations to extra-territoriality. ° The proverbial 
three courses are open. The Japanese Govern- 
ment might denounce the existing treaties, and 
declare that after the date fixed for their expira- 
tion all foreigners settling in Japan must do so on 
the same terms as foreigners settling within the 
jurisdiction of any other civilized Power. Or it 
might attempt to bring about a common settle- 
ment with all the Treaty Powers. -This course 
was attempted at the Conference of ‘I'ékio and 
failed—maiuly, it is alleged, through the blunder- 
ing of British diplomacy, which managed to 
strangle the Conference with red tape. Or it 
might approach the Powers interested separately, 
and endeavour to obtain from them individually 
what they declined or were unable collectively to 
grant. 

This last course is the one which the Japanese 
Government has elected to adopt, and as we 
announced some weeks ago, it has, in one im- 
portant direction at least, proved imediately suc- 
cessful. A commercial treaty with the United 
States was signed in February. Proposals for a 
treaty on similar terms were, as our Correspondent 
tells us, communicated as far back as last Decem- 
ber to the reprsentatives of England, France, 
Germany, Russia, Italy, and Austria, as well as to 
the representative of the United States ; but except 
in the last case, no action had been taken by any 
of the Powers up to the date of our Correspon- 
dent’s letter, March 11th. ‘The diplomacy of the 
United States is neither so dilatory nor 50 apa- 
thetic. On receipt of the Japanese proposals 
the United States Minister telegraphed them in 
substance to Washington, and in 48 hours he 
was instructed by his Government to conclude a 
treaty in accordance with them. ‘The actual treaty 
was not signed until the end of February, merely 
because the Japanese Government desired to allow 
a reasonable time for the other Powers to express 
their concurrence with the action of the United 
States. Apparently this act of courtesy and for- 
bearance was wholly without effect, and unless the 
other Powers bestir themselves they must be con- 
tent to see the United States admitted to full 
equality of commercial citizenship in every part of 
Japan, while they are confined within the limits of 
the treaty settlements and left to the barren enjoy- 
ment of those privileges of extra-territoriality to 
which they cling with such benighted infatuation. 
With the action of the other European Powers we 
have no particular concern, ‘They are the best 
judges of their own interests, and if they choose 
to neglect them we can bear the consequences 
with equanimity. But this country has a right to 
expect that its own Government should not be so 
unmindful of its interests. The time is gone 
by for insisting on extra-territoriality with such a 
Power as Japan. Our intercourse with that country 
must be determined for the future by a frank and 
rational recognition of facts as they are, and not 
by mere diplomatic precedent and routine. Japan 
is a civilized Power which is rapidly assimilating 
Western ideas and adopting Western institutions. 
Among the ideas which it has adopted that of 
international equality is one of the foremost. If 
we decline through mere indifference or through 
some diplomatic punctilio to recognize its claims 
in this respect, the position we at present occupy 
in Japan antl the share we enjoy of its foreign 
commerce will be taken by some other Power, such 
as the United States, which is more sensible of 
the commercial substance and less tenacious of 
the diplomatic shadow. [tis idle to pretend that 
the institutions of Japan are not sufficiently 
civilized to afford adequate security for the rights 
and interests of British subjects. The United 
States Government is not commonly neglectful of 
the rights and interests of its citizens, and if 
the guarantees offered by Japan are considered 
sufficient for citizens of the United States, it 
cannot be reasonably contended that they are in- 
sufficient for Englishmen. Besides, the question 
is no longer one which England can expect to 
settle exactly on her own terms. Either we must 
accept the terms offered to and accepted by the 


thrown new vigour into our Eastern trade, would 
be an act of commercial suicide. 


States have not yet been made public; but our 
Correspondent enunciates the broad principles 
on which the Japanese Government is prepared 
to enter into negotiations with the several Powers 
for the abolition of their extra-territorial privileges. 
After a certain date all foreigners, being subjects 
of any Power which had entered into a treaty 
for the purpose, would be freely permitted to 
travel, trade, reside, and own real property In 
every part of the Empire, provided that in the 


‘ributing to the wants of the thirty eight: millions 


The precise terms of the treaty with the United 


exercise of these privileges they became wholly 
subject to Japanese jurisdiction. The treaty settle- 
ments would retain their privileges for a limited 
period, at the expiration of which they would fall 
under the general provisions of the new trealy as 
specified above. The Japanese Government would 
further undertake, not by treaty, but by diplomatic 


understanding, to hold good for a certain term of 


years, lo appoint competent foreign Judges to sit 
with Japanese Judges in the Supreme Court of 
Japan, such foreign Judges to be in a majority in 
all cases in which foreigners are concerneds and, 
finally, a similar diplomatic understanding would 
provide that the new Civil Code, which has been 
for some time in process of elaboration on an ap- 
proved basis of Western jurisprudence, should be 
promulgated and brought into operation at least 
three years before the time fixed for the determina- 
tion of the existing privileges of the treaty settle- 
ments, and that an authorized English translation 
of the code should be published a year and a half 
before the same date. In our judgment these 
proposals are perfectly reasonable in substance. 
At any rate, there is nothing to prevent their 
being made the basis ‘of friendly negotiation 
with a Power which has given and is giving 
such proofs as Japan of its capacity to march 
abreast with the movement of Western civiliza- 
tion. In comparison with the substantial advan- 
tages which Japan now offers, and which the 
United States have so promptly and so 
eagerly seized, the privileges of extra-territoriality, 
to which in common with the other European 
Powers this country seems unwisely disposed to 
cling, arean absurdity and an anachronism, They 
might’have been defensible and even expedient 
when Japan was little known and therefore little 
trusted. In existing circumstances they are little 
short of an insult to Japan, as well as a serious 
hindrance to the development of English com- 
merce. It certainly looks very much as if the whole 
business had been so far left to the uncovenanted 
mercies of Foreign Office routine. But surely the 
whole future of our commercial relations with the 
most intelligent and most progressive of Oriental 
races is not unworthy of the attention of the Prime 
Minister himself. 


THE SALT INDUSTRY OF FAPAN. 
——--——_>-—__——_— 


The following information respecting the salt 
industry in Japan is extracted from a report by 
Mr. A. E. Wileman, of the Japan Consular 
Service :— 

In England and other European salt-producing 
countries, there are, as is generally known, three 
sources of supply available, namely :— . 

1. Brine springs. 
2. Rock salt mines. 
3. Sea water. - 

In Japan, however, the two former are con- 
spicuous only by their absence, and cannot be 
regarded as instrumental to any extent in con- 


of population inhabiting it. Their requirements 
in this respect are met by the evaporation of sea 
water in the numerous salt gardens, or salterns, 
scattered along the coast, which provide a means 
of livelihood for many thousands of labourers, 

The salt industry in Japan, therefore, is con- 
fined exclusively to the littoral, offering, in this 
feature, a striking contrast with the same industry 
in England, where are large inland districts, not- 
ably in Cheshire and Worcestershire. 

The only allusion that I have been able to find 
referring to rock salt mines in Japan is contained 
ina volume of Government statistics for 1887, 
where mention is made of a small mine situated 
in the province of Iwashiro. From this an aver- 
age annual yield of some twenty kokw (= 59°26 
cwts.) is obtained, so that it is, evidently, only on 
a very small scale. 

A glance at the following figures contained in 
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the Government statistics previously referred to, 
which are compiled under the supervision of the 
Statistical Bureau, will give some idea of the enor- 
mous development of the Japanese coast, thus 
offering a large scope for the prosecution of salt 
manufacturing operations :— 


Lineal Area in Ri= English Miles. 


Honshii ..ccsscscceceeeseeses 1,952 veeessere 4,880 
Shikoku... cece GGL ceseceeee 1,127 
Kyiishit occ . 86r.. 2,152 
Hokkaido or Yezo 584 «+ 1,457 
53 v 132 
74 185 
38 95 
35 vceceeees 87 
Tsushima .. + 186 ascccoeee = G05, 
Ryukyu csscssssresssetes GUS verserees 787 
Ogasawara or Bonins ... 60 150 
Chijima or Kuriles ...... 613 « 1,532 
Various islands....... 7,029 « 17,586 


Total............ 12,250 Ri= ... 30,635 miles. 


From the preceding figures the interesting fact 
is gathered that the total lineal area of tiie Japia- 
nese coasts is 12,250 ri, equivalent to 30,635 miles. 

It should not be assumed that the whole of 
this extensive coast line is suitable for salt making, 
as many circumstances concur to render a large 
proportion of it useless for this purpose; and as, 
for example, the mountainous conformation of the 
shore, which would obviously offer a natural ob- 
stacle to the laying out of salt fields, or, again, un- 
favourable climatic conditions which would defeat 
all attempts at a profitable manufacture. For the 
latter reason the whole coast line of the most 
northern parts of Japan, namely, the Hokkaidé 
(or Yezo) and the Kurile Islands, amounting to 
1,196 ri, or 2,989 miles, may be eliminated from 
the preceding list as being totally unfit for the site 
of salt, gardens, owing to the rigorous climate 
which distinguishes this part of the country during 
many months in the year. 

Salt making, thesefore, does not extend beyond 
the limits of the island of Honshu, and Aomori, 
situated in its northern extremity, may be taken 
as the terminal point of the industry in the north. 
Travelling southward from here, salt-producing 
districts are met with in greater numbers, until 
they reach their culminating point in the south- 
western provinces of the Island of Honshu, in 
what may be termed the Worcestershire and 
Cheshire of Japan—the Jissh Enden—or salt fields 
of the Ten Provinces. Hereis situated the true focus 
of the industry, and in this region it was that, many 
centuries ago, the manufacture of salt, by very 
much the same method now employed, had its 
origin, according to tradition, in the district of 
Ak6, in the province of Harima. 

The names of these ten provinces, which are 
jusuly celebrated throughout the country for the 
large area of their salt fields, and for their capa- 
city of production, aré as follows :— 


The most easteily province, Harima, is situat- 
ed just outside the limits of the Seto Uchi, or 
Inland Sea, on the shores of which all the other 
nine provinces lie. 

Next in order, running down the coast, come 
Bizen, Bicht, Bingo, Aki, Suwo, and Nagato. 
These six provinces, together with Harima, and 
one more inland province, Mimasaka, compose 
one of the eight large circuits into which Japan is 
divided, namely, the Sany6d6 or Mountain Front 
Circuit. 

Another name applied lo this circuit, together 
with the contiguous one of the Sanindé, is Cha- 
goku, or the Central Provinces. 

There now remain three more provinces to 
complete the half score. ‘These are Iyo, Sanuki, 
and Awa, situated in the Island of Shikoku, They 
form part ofthe Nankaid6 or Southern Sea Circuit. 

The representatives of the salt industry in these 
ten provinces were among the first of the industries 
of Japan to organise a guild for the furtherance of 
their common interests. This guild, which was 
established on a firm basis for the first time some 
thirteen years ago, although existing previous to 
that ina more or less disorganised condition, is 
called the Jissha Enden Kumiai-kwai, or the 
Salt Guild ot the Ten. Provinces. 

By Article 33 of the regulations of the Salt 
Guild the ten provinces are divided into nine dis- 
tricts, each under the control of a district office, 
and these, in their turn, are supervised by a 
central office chosen out of their number. 

The names of these nine districts are as 
folfows :— 

1. Kami Nadame District. 
[unami, province of Harima., 

2. Ako District. Office situated at Kariya- 
machi, province of Harima. 

3. Ry6-Bi District. Office situated in the 
town of Ajinomura, province of Bizen. Ryé-Bi 
is the name given to the two provinces of Bizen 
and Bich, of which the district is composed. 

4. Ge-Bi District. Office situated in Ono- 


Office situated at 


‘tions, and any breach of then involves the 
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_5- Bé-Ché District. Office situated at Mita- ; 
jiri, province of Suwo. ‘This district is composed] [Reurer “Spectac” To “ Japan Mait.”] VOR CHAMA: LORY OG RBILWAN: 
eee Tratns Ltave YOKOHAMA Station at 6 30, 7.20, 


of the two provinces of Suwo and Nagato. 
6. Awa District. Office situated at Kurosaki, 8, 8.45," 10.20, and 11 a.m.; and 12%, 1.30, 3.30, 
pieviticeok Awa: 4-25, 5,10, 5.45, 6.45, 7-45," 8,55, 10.05, and 11.15* 
7- T6-San District. Office situated at Maru- ae 
game near Takamatsu, province of Sanuki. ‘Té- 
an signifies Eastern Sanuki. 


8. Sei-San District or Western Sanuki Dis- 
trict. Office situated in Sakaido. 

Q. lyo District. Office situated in Imabura, 
province of -Iyo. 

All the district offices alluded to above are 
prominent salt manufacturing towns or villages, 
with the exception of Marugame. 


The central office of the guild having jurisdic- 
tion over the remaining eight district offices is in 
Marugame, the district town for Eastern Sanuki. 
There are no salt fields in Marugame, it having 
been selected as the head-quarters of the guild on 
account of its central position. 


Ic is now desirable to offer some remarks upon 
the area and yield of the 38 maritime provinces 
not included in the jurisdiction of the Salt Guild, 
after which the same course will be adopted as 
regards the area and output of the Ten Provinces. 
By this means a comparison may be drawn as to 
their respective superiority. 


London, May 24th. 
The announcement of the abandonment of 
the Sugar Bill by the Government is premature. 
In the House of Commons the Naval Defence 
Bill came up a third time and was finally passed. 
The Princess Beatrice has been safely de- 
livered of a son. 


Trains reave TéKyé (Shimbashi) at 6,¢ 6.40, 
7 55, 8.25," 9, 10, and 10.50 a.m, ; and 12.20 1.30, 2.30, 
4,4.55,t 6, 7.35, 8.45, 10, and 11.15* p.m. 

Fares—First Single, sex 75; Second do., sen 45; 
Third do., 25; First Return, yen 1.50; Second do., 
sent go. 


Those marked (*) run through without stopping at ‘Tsurumi, 
Kawasaki, and Omori Stations, Those marked (1) run 
through without stopping at Omori, Kawasaki, Tsurumi and 
Kanagawa, 


NAGOYA-NAGAHAMA RAILWAY. 


TRAINS LuaAve Nacoya at 6.40 and toa.m., and 2 
and 6 p.m.; and NaGanaAMma at 6 and 10 a.n., and 2 
and 6 p.m. 


Farus—Second.-class, yen 1.53; Third-class, sen 77. 


(Havas Teuecram.] 
Paris, May roth. 

M. Piquet has been appointed Governor- 
General of Indo-China ;"Colonel Rheinart, Resi- 
dent-General in Annam and Tonkin, and M. 
Parreau, Resident Superior at Hanoi, have been 
recalled. M. Hector has been appointed Re- 
sident Superior at Hue; M. Britre, Resident 
Superior at Hanoi. The position of Resident 
General has been suppressed. 

; Paris, 13th May. 

The miners of the Westphalia coal mines 
have gone out on strike. The strike extends 
to the workmen in similar establishments of 
the same region in the Essen basin. The 
strikers are in a state of exasperation which 
makes disorder and violence feared. The cause 
of the strike is the refusal of the masters to 
grant an increase of salary asked by the work- 
men. The number out on strike is estimated 
at 100,000. 


TOKAIDO RAILWAY. 


TRAINS Leave YOKOHAMA at 6.45, 8.55, and 10.55, 
a.m.; and 2.25, 3.40, 5.40, and 7 p.m; and Kozu 
at 7.15, 8.45. and 10.28 a.m.; and 2.55, 4.15, 6.15, 
and 8.35 p.m, 

Farns—To Hodogaya, first-class seu 10, second- 
class sen 6, third-class sen 3; to ‘lotsula, seu 32, sen 
19, sex 9; to Ofune sen 46, sen_ 27, sen 13; to Fuji- 
sawa, Sen 58, sen 34, sen 16; to Hiratsuka, sen 98, 
sent 54, sen 25; to Oiso, yeu 1.00. sen 60, sen 28; 
and to Kozu, yen 1.25, sen 75, sew 35. 


A tramway runs between Kozu and Yumoto (distance 4 ri.) 
Finrikisha may be hired between Yusmoro and Miyanosnita’ 
(distance t} ri). 


TOKAIDO (KOZU-SHIZUOKA) RAILWAY. 


‘TRAINS LEAVE Kozu (down) at 8.0§ a.m. and 12.20, 
and 3.45 p.m.; and SHizuoka (up) at 6.20 and 10.45 
a.m. and 2.05 p.m. 

Fargs—First-class, yen 2.67; second-class, yen 
1,60; third-class, sen 82. 


It appears that the 38 maritime provinces, not 
included in the Jissha Enden Kumiai, possess an 
area of 2,743 ché, or 6,722 acres of ground, de- 
voted to the purposes of salt manufacture, which 
yielded 1,071,581 koku, or 158,753 tons of salt in 
1885. : 

The total area for the Ten Provinces i» 4,140 
cho, or 10,146 acres, which produced 5,237,463 
koku, or 775,920 tons, in 1885. On comparing 
the above two statements, and deducting the lesser 
total of the former from that of the latter state- 
ment, the following is the result :— 


AREA. Yiewp. 
Cho. Acres. -Koku. Tons. 
Ten Provinces ...... 4,140=10,146 5,237,463==775,920 
Thirty-eight provinces 
outside guild ... 2,744— 6,722 1,071,581= 158,753 


{From tHe “ Sincapore Free Press.’’) 
London, May rath. 

There have been great fétes in Holland to 
celebrate the fortieth year of the King’s reign. 
The King issued a proclamation thanking his 
people for their fidelity during the days of sorrow 
and joy, and trusting that with God’s blessing 
the house of Orange and the Netherlands may 
ever be united, and remain strong and free. 

London, May 14th. 

Mr. W. H. Smith, on being questioned whe- 
ther it was proposed to appoint a Royal Viceroy 
of Ireland, or if it was likely the office would 
be abolished, replied that the Government is 
carefully considering the matter. 

The Times states that the Samoan Conference 
is agreed as regards land control, the import 
and sale of firearms and intoxicating liquors, 
and that the committee has decided in favour 
of a tripartite control of the Municipal Govern- 
ment of Apia. 


SHIZUOKA-HAMAMATSU RAILWAY. 
TRAINS LEAVE SHIZUOKA (down) at 7.35 and 11.45 
a.m.,and 4 p.m.; and HaMAmatsu at 8 and 11.55 
a.m., and 5.05 p.m. 


Fargs—First-class, yen 1.77 ; second-class, yen 1.05; 
third-class, sen 33. 


HAMAMATSU-NAGOYA RAILWAY. 


Trains tRave Hamamatsu (down) at 6.25 and 
9.50 a.m., and 2.05 p.m.; and NaGoya (up) at 8.40 a.m., 
and 1.15 and 5,10 p.m. 

Fares—Second.-class, ye 1.70; third-class, sen 76 


1,397= 3,424 4,165,882=617,167 
We are thus enabled to arrive at the balance 
in favour of the ten provinces, which is, in area, 
an excess of 1,397 ch6, or 3,424 acres, and in 
yield, of 4,165,882 kokw or 617,167 tons. Adding 
together the same figures there are obtained the 
aggregate totals of 6,883 chd, or 16,868 acres, and 
6,309,044 koku or 934,673 tons, which represent 
the area and yield to be credited to the 48 salt 
manufacturing provinces of the country. 


Operations on the salt fields of the Ten Pro- 
vinces are supposed to commence on the Ist of 
April, and the season lasts for six months, until 
the end of September. ‘The manufacture of salt 
after this date is prohibited by the guild regula- 


TOKYO-SHIOGAMA RAILWAY. 


‘TRAINS LuAve Urno (down) at 6.40 and 11.45 a.m., 
and 2.45 and §.40 p.m.; Ursunomiya (down) at 10.02 
a.m. and 3.03 and 6,03 p.m.; SHtRAKAWA (down) 8 
am, and 12.36 and §.41 p.m.; Koriyama (down) at 
9.25 a.m. and 1.54 and 6.58 p.m.; FukusHima (down) 
at 7.35 and 11.33 a.m. and 3.45 p.m.; SENDAI (down) 
at 615 and 10.25 a.m. and 2.30 and 6.35 p.m. 

TRAINS LEAVE SHIOGAMA (up) at 7 and 11.05 a.m., 
and 3.10 and 7.15 p.m,; Sgnpal (up) at 7.35 and 11.40 
a.m., and 3.45 p.m.; Fukusnima (up) at 6.40 and 
10.26 a.m, and 2.36 p.m.; KoxtyAMA (up) at 8.30 
a.m., and 12.22 and 4.29 p.m.; SHIRAKAWA (up) at 
6.40 and 9.48 a.m., and 1.40 p.m.; Ursunosiya (up) 
at 6.25 and g.10 a.m., and 12.19 and 4.14 p.m. 

Farks.—Ueno to Utsunomiya, first-class yen 25 
second-class ye 1.32, third-class sen 66; to Koriyama 
yen 4.10, yen 2.74, yen 1.37; to Fukushima yen 5, yen 
3.32, yen 1.66; to Sendai yen 6.45, yen 4.30, yen 2.15; 
to Shiogama yer 6.75, yen 4.50, yen 2.25. 


penalty of a fine. In special cases, however, per- 
mission is granted to Work beyond the limit above 
specified on the following system. All the gardens 
in each district are divided into 10 classes accord- 
ing to their productive capacity. Those which 
produce most abundantly form a group by them- 
selves and are termed unclassified fields. Against 
these the rule restricting operations to a term of 
six months is rigidly enforced. ‘Vhere are there- 
fore two well-defined groups of salt gardens, viz., 
unclassified and classified. The former contain 
the best and the latter the worst gardens in regular 
gradation of 1o classes. To those which belong to 
these 10 classes the privilege of extending their 
operations beyond the 30th September is accorded, 
15 days’ extra grace being allowed to each class 
on a descending scale; so that a garden ranged 
under class 10 would by virtue of its inferior pro- 
ductive capacity, be entitled to 150 days’ grace over 
and above the proper limit of six months. In 
the same category are included gardens which 
have been newly made, or which, owing to dam- 
age incurred from storms, have been interrupted 
in their manufacturing operations. Isolated gar- 
dens, situated at a distance from the bulk of the 
rest in any particular locality, and those which 
do not attain the standard dimension of 1 cho 
5 tan (=3} acres), are also very frequently in- 
corporated in these 10 classes, as a compensation 
for the various disadvantages they labour under. 
It is usual at one of the annual meetings of the 

uild to decide what gardens shall be exempted 
tom the obligation of abandoning work on the 
expiration of the six months’ aa the siento s : s : 
such a favour being generally advanced by the eae MM. Co- s June rsth, | aNd 10.30 a.m., and 1.4§ and §.20 p.m.; and LEAVE 
representative of tlre Plistrict to which such gar- for Pals vid pete MEee aturday,J a Yokosuka at 6.50 and 10,10 a.m,, and 1.30, and 4.30 
dens may belong. Hongkong...... per N.D. Lloyds, Sunday, June 23rd. p.m.—Fare, sen a0, 


(From tHe ‘*N.-C., Dairy News.”)} 
Tientsin, May 18th. 
The mat shed stables were burnt to-day 
during the Race tiffin. Nobody was hurt, and 
the ponies were saved. 


MAIL STEAMERS. 
ela ci 


THE NEXT MAIL IS DUK 


From Shanghai, ) : . 
Nagasaki &; per N.Y. K. Sunday, June and. 
Kobe 


SHIMBASHI, SHINAGAWA, AND AKABANE 
JUNCTION. 

TRAINS LEAVE SHIMBASHI at 8.10 and 11 a.m, 
and 1.50 and 4.45 p.m, . 

Farss—First-class, sen 54; second-class, sen 36} 
third-class, sen 18. 

TRAINS LRAVE SHINAGAWA at 8.19 and 11.09 a.m,, 
and 1.59 and 4.54 p.m.; and AKABANK at 9.25 a.m., 
and 12.20, 3.15, and 7,10 p.m. 

Fares—First-class, sen 39; second-class, sen 26; 
third-class, sen 13. 


TOKYO-MAEBASHI RAILWAY. 
‘TRAINS LEAVE Téxyvé (Ueno) at 6, 9, and 11.45 a.m., 
and 2.45 and §.40 p.m.; and Magsasnr at 6 and 
11.5§ a.m., and 2.50 and 5.50 p.m. 
Farus—First-class (Separate Compartment), yert 
2.05 ; second-class, yen 1.36; third-class, sen 68. 


Obe oo... sence 
From Hongkong. per C.P.M.Co. Sunday, June 2nd.* 
From Europe, 

via Hongkong. perO. & O.Co. Tuesday, June 4th.4 
From Hongkong. per P. & O. Cus Thursday, Jnne 6th.t 
From America... per P. M. Co. Thursday, June 6th.§ 
From America... per O.8& O. Co. Tuesday, June 13th.|l 


* Parthia arrived at Kobe on May goth. + Oceanic (wien Eng: 
lish mail) left Hongkong on May agth. ¢ Kashgax left Hong- 
kong on May a8th. § City of New York left San Francisco on 
May 18th. jj Belgic left San Francisco on May asth. 


THE NEXT MAIL LEAVES 


For Europe, vid 
Hongkong ... per P.&O.Co, Sunday, June 2nd. 
For Shanghai, 
Kobe, and} per N.Y. K. ‘Tuesday, June 4th. 
Nagasaki ... 
For America ..... per O. & O. Co. Es ag be 6th. 
For Canada, &c. per C. P.M. Co. ‘Ihursday, June 6th. 


YOKOSUKA STEAMERS., 
STeAMuRS Leave the Engiish Hatoba daily at 7.55 
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LATEST SHIPPING. 
—_--—- ¢ -—- -—-—- 


ARRIVALS. 


Hiogo Maru, Japanese steamer, 896, Saiki, 25th 
May,—Fushiki 21st May, General.— Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Glenfruin, British steamer, 1,918, E. Norman, 
26th May,—Shanghai 22nd May, General.— 
Jardine, Matheson & Co. 

Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,259, Haswell, 
26th May,—Kobe 25th May, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Therese, German bark, 290, Moller, 26th May,— 

_ ‘Takao 6th May, 8,800 bags Sugar.—Captain. 
City of Sydney, American steamer, 3,016, D. E. 
riele, 27th May,—Hongkong 1gth and Kobe 

26th May, General.—P. M. S.S. Co. 

Gaelic, British steamer, 4,205, Péarne, 27th May, 
—San Francisco 11th May, Mails and Gene- 
ral.—O. & O. S.S. Co. 

Pembrokeshire, British steamer, 1,716, Williams, 
27th May,—Otarn 25th May, General.— 
Adamson, Bell & Co. 

Sakata Maru, Japanese steamer 1,196, 
28th May,—Sakata 25th May, 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Daphne, German steamer, 1,395, Foss, 28th May, 
—Hongkong 22nd May, General— Simon, 
Evers & Co. 


Speectal 


eneral.— 


Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, Young, }- 


28th May,—Kobe 27th May, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Totomi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,196, Steed- 
man, 29th May,—Otaru 27th May, Gene- 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Khiva, British steamer, 1,452, E. Crewe, 29th 
May,—Hongkong 16th May, vid Nagasaki 
and Kobe, General.—P. & O. S.N. Co. 

Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,230, Hus- 
sey, 29th May,—Yokkaichi 28th May, Gene- 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Abyssinia, British steamer, 2,300, G. A. Lee, 30th 
May,— Vancouver, B.C., 14th May, Mails and 
General.—C. P. M.S.S. Co. 

Nagato Mart, Japanese steamer, 1,166, Ekstrand, 
zoth May,—Hakodate 28th May, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Nagoya Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,262, Carrew, 
27th May,—Yokkaichi 26th May, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, Conner, 
goth May,—Kobe 29th May, Mails and Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Verona, British steamer, 1,876, I’. Speck, 31st 
May,— Hongkong, 23rd May, vid Nagasaki 
and Kobe, Mails and General.-- P. & O. S.N° 
Co. 


DEPARTURES. 


Esmeralda, British schooner, 130, Wiseman, 26th 
May,—Guam, General.—Jardine, Matheson 
& Co. 

General Werder, German steamer, 1,820, Eichel, 

- 26th May,—Hongkong vid ports, Mails and 
General.—H. Ahrens & Co., Nachf. 

Orient, German bark, 461, H. B. Gontard, 26th 
May,—Nagasaki, Ballast.—Captain. 

Oxus, French steamer, 2,390, Guiraud, 26th May, 
—Shanghai vid Kobe, Mails and General.— 
Messageries Maritimes Co. 

Victoria, British steamer, 1,530, J. Coundon, 26th 
May,—Kobe, General.—Samuel Samuel & 
Co. 

Gaelic, British steamer, 2,690, Pearne, 28th 
May,—Hongkong, Mails and General.—O. & 
O. S.S. Co. 

City of Sydney, American steamer, 3,016, D, FE. 
Friele, 28th May,—San Francisco, Mails and 
General.—P. M. S.S. Co. 

Sagami Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,182, Kender- 
dine, 28th May,—Niigata, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Yokohama Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,298, Swain, 
28th May,—Shanghai and ports, Mails and 
General. — Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,359, Haswell, 
2gth May,—Kobe, Mails and General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Pembrokeshire, British steamer, 1,716, Williams, 
2gth May,—Kobe, General Adamson, Bell 
& Co. 2 

Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,230, Hussey, 
2gth May,—Yokkaichi, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. ; 

Nagoya Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,262, Carrew, 
goth May, — Yokkaichi, General. — Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. : 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, Young, 
zoth May,—Hakodate, Mails and General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Abyssinia, British steamer, 2,300, G. A. Lee, 3tst 


PASSENGERS. 
ARRIVED. ; 

Per American steamer City of Sydney, from 
Hongkong :—Messrs. F. D. A. Castro, J.B. 
Hardy, and J. H. Fawcett in cabin, For San 
Francisco: Miss A. Croker, and Mr. and Mis. B. 
Just, 3 children and servant in cabin. 

. Per British steamer Gaelic, from San Francisco : 

—Messrs. H. Russell, Y. Foo, H. P. Sawalura, 
and JT. T. Dargie in cabin. For Hongkong: 
Mrs. H. H. Robertson and servant, Mrs. J. A. 
Freiday and child, Mr. and Mrs. Walter, H. 
Hanson, and servant, Messrs. Charles, L. Kie- 
wert, Jow. S. Cho, P. Hastedt, and E. ‘I. Mason 
in cabin. For Shanghai: George H. Worthing- 
ton in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Yamashiro Maru, from 
Kobe :—Miss Everding, Mrs. Layton and child, 
Mrs. Russell and child, Miss Smith, Messrs. Na- 
gai and ‘l'suruda in cabin; 3 passengers in second 
class; and 70 in steerage. 

Per British steamer Ahiva, from Hongkong :— 
Mrs. Mayet, Miss Mayet, and Mr. H. A. W. 
Aylesbury in cabin. 

Per British stear.er Abyssinia, from Vancouver, 
B.C. :—Miss Britton, Miss Hargrave, Dr. Suther- 
land, Dr. Lapraik, Messrs. Parker, Galt, Aku- 
sawa, Mayabe, Doherty, Mitchell, and Crane in 
cabin; Dr. Hoffmann and Mr. Beaton in second 
class; and 40 Chinese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Omi Maru, from Kobe :— 
Messrs. A. C. Dick, R. A. Gatiatt, Eastlack, E. 
A. Guiffith, HI. Papindick, P. Boewitt, and Dr. 
Auns in cabin. 

Per British steamer Verona, from Hongkong, 
vid Nagasaki and Kobe :—Dr. and Mrs. Robins, 
Mr. Tiffany, Dr. Dannets, Mrs. Weight, Mrs. 
I.oo and child, Mrs. Wing Yee Woo, Mr. Ho Hoi, 
Mr. E. W. Rutter, Mr. and Mrs. Macpherson, 
Mr. Littlewood, Mr. everson. Mr. E. Coate, 
Mrs. B. Fisher, Mrs. Enzman, Hon. E. W. Mav- 
well (C.M.G.), Mr. Strauss, Mr. Reynolds, Colo- 
nel and Mrs. Holdswood, and Miss Hall and 
friend in cabin. 

DEPARTED. 

Per American steamer City of Rio de Fanetro, 
for Hongkong :—Mr. Archibald Brown, Don Al- 
fonso Caton and native servant, Don P. de la 
Corte, Mrs. and Miss Waddell, and Mr. R. D. 
Robinson and native servant in cabin. 

Per German steamer General Werder for Hong- 
kong :—Messrs. Emil Leopold, Chr. E. Petersen, 
FE. Smith, E. Davidson, Pang Chung Ping and R. 
Vélgei in cabin; and 11 Chinese in steerage. 
For Genoa: Captain Frahm iv cabin. 

Per French steamer Oxus, for Shanghai vid 
Kobe:—Mrs. and Miss Hoffmann, Count’ E. 
@Hinisdal, Miss Céloron de Blainville, Mr. and 
Mrs. José d’Vilches, Mére Candide, and Sisters 
Marie Auguste and Marie Gerasine, Mr. and 
Mrs. Forrester, three children, and 1 amah, Mr. 
and Mrs. Geo. McBlain, child, and 2 amahs, 
Mrs. Sievwright, Misses Sievwright (2), Mrs. E. 
Reis, Messrs. Ollivier, Langefelt, Villaret, and 
Henry in cabin. 

Per American steamer City of Sydney, for San 
Francisco :—Mr. and Mis. B. Jost, two children, 
infant, and servant, Miss Crocker, Mrs. C. A. 
Roope, three children and native servant, Dr. and 
Mrs. T. Irwine Rowell and daughter, Mr. and Mrs. 
T. G. Smith, Me. and Mrs. M. Bernhardt, Miss 
Matheson, Messrs. J. Matheson, M. Delagarde, 
J. Dampney, J. M. Avad, Percival Lowell and 
native servant, I’. ‘Tate, J. B. Hardy, C. Danger- 
field, E. K. Benchley, L. O. Kellog, H. M. Simon, 
J. M. Chalmers, E. O. Schultz, and M. Cloez in 
cabin, 

Per Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru, for 
Shanghai and ports :—Rev. A. V. Bryan, Rev. 
J. B. Ayers, Rev. F. S. Curtis, Rev. S. Takahasu, 
Dr. Amerman, Dr. Imbric, Mis. S. Bradly, 
Mrs. J. Tratt, Mis. Mitamura, Mrs. Morisuye, 
Miss H. Tabor, Messrs. Sayski, J. Mitamura, 
Shimojio, Murata, Miru, Mori, S. Hatima, Mine, 
Tr. Nobutsu, Geo. Horton, G. HT. Worthington, 
Ikuba, Uyemura, Marshall Bazing, and Chew 
King Sun in cabin; Mrs. Shimojio, Mrs. Niru, 
Mrs. and Miss Oyama, Mrs. Mori, Messrs. J. 
Grant, ‘Tamura,  Kujime, Furukawa, ‘Tane, 
Oyama, and A. Best in second class; and 77 
passengers in sicerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, for Kobe :— 
Mrs. M. Moti, Messts. Stutchbury, C. Rohde, A. 
H. Lee, Frank Shaw, S. Furukawa, S. Sasuga, 
M. Nagai in cabin; Messrs. S. Kujime, Ichikawa, 
and K, Yoshida in second class; and 63 pas- 
sengers tn steerage, 

Per British steamer Pembrokeshire, for Kobe: 
—Captain Pyne, Me. and Mrs. Fe. Wex, in cabin, 
For London: Miss Patton in cabin, . 

Per Japanese steamer Vamashtro Alaru, for Ha- 
kodate:—Mrs. N. Tsuji and three children in 


May,—Hongkong, vid Kobe, Mails and Ge-} cabin; Mr. C. Suzuki in second class; and 50 


neral.—C. P. M.S. S. Co. 


passengers in slecrage. 


CARGOES. 
Per American steamer City of Sydney, for San 
Francisco :— 5 
THA. 
SAN Naw ULHEK 
FRANCISCO, YORE, CIVIts, TOTAL. 
Hyogo qo 3,847 1,923 5,840 
Yokohama 7 Go =. 2332, 3,996 6,388 
Hongkong ........... 87 2,135 596 2,815 
“Yotal ........ 217 8,314 6,515 15,046 
SILK. 
SAN Naw OLher 
PRANCISCU, YORE. Clin, PORAL. 
Shanghai oo... 7 - 
Vokohama.. ae 105 _ 105 
Kobe w.csceeeee oseeee 6 _ 6 
Total wo... sees 118 _- 138 


Per Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru for 
Shanghai and ports :—‘Treasure, $257.67. 

Per British steamer Khiva, from Hongkong :-— 
Sugar, 25,552 bags; cotton and twist,.419 packages ; 
tea, 1,243 chests; 112 head cattle’; and general 
merchandise, 2,430 packages ; total, 29,750. 

Per British steamer Verona, from Hongkong, 
vid Nagasaki and Kobe :—Tea, 3,128 half chests ; 
sugar, 580 bags; general merchandise, 3,130 
packages; total, 6,838. 


REPORTS. 

The Biitish steamer Gaelic, Captain Pearne, 
reports :—Left San Francisco the 11th May, at 
3.38 p.m.; had moderate to light westerly winds, 
and fine weather throughout. Artived the 27th 
May at 4.59 a.m. ‘Time, 14 days, 19 hours and 
59 minutes. On May 23rd at 6 a.m, lat. 44.55 N., 
long. 163.24 E., signalled the steamer Arabic, 
bound East. 

The British steamer Glenfruin, Captain Nor- 
man, reports :—Left Shanghai the 22nd May ; had 
light northerly and notth-easterly winds to Ov- 
shima; thence to port fiesh S.S.E. winds and fine 
clear weather throughout the passage. Arrived 
at Yokohama the 26th May, at 7 a.m. 


The American steamer City of Sydney, Captain 
Friele, from Hongkong, reports north-easterly 
winds and rainy weather to Schoten Island ; thence 
to Kobe fine weather. Left Kobe the 26th, at 1.30 
a.m.; had fresh northerly winds. 

The German steamer Daphne, Captain Foss, re- 
ports :—Left Hongkong the 22nd May, at § a.m.; 
liad fresh to moderate north easterly winds to For- 
mosa; thence to port light variable winds, Ar- 
tived at Yokohama the 28th May, at 4.30 p.m. 


The Japanese steamer Yamashiro Maru, Cap- 
ptain Young reports :—Left Kobe the 27th May, 
at noon; had light south-westerly winds and fair 
weather; at 2.20 p.m. passed the Gexeral Werder, 
bound in, and Oshima was passed at g p.m.; 
thence had light variable winds, cloudy weather, 
and overcast sky to Rock Island, which was 
abeam at 11 a.m, on the 28th. At 10.45 a.m. 
passed O. and O. steamer going west, and at 2.30 
p.m. the company’s steamer Yokohama Maru, go- 
ing down the Bay. At 3 p.m. Sagami was abeam 
and at 3.42 p.m. Kannonsaki. Rounded the Light- 
ship at 4.40 p.m. and made fast to the company’s 
buoy at 4.45 p.m. Had overcast, gloomy wea- 
ther from Rock Island. 

The British steamer Khiva, Captain Crewe, 
reports :—Left Bombay the 2oth April. Arrived 
at Singapore the goth and left the rst May. Ar- 
rived at Hongkong the 7th and left the 16th. 
Atrived at ‘l'akao the 17th and left the 21st. Ar- 
tived at Nagasaki the 24th and left the 25th. 
Arrived at iXobe the 27th and left the 28th. Ar- 
rived at Yokohama the 29th, 


The Japanese steamer Takasago Maru, Captain 
Hussey, reports:—Left Yokkaichi the 28th May, 
at 5 p.m.; had light variable winds and light driz- 
aling rain; on the 2gth had light variable winds, 
smooth sea, and hazy weather. Arrived at Yoko- 
hama the 2gth May, at 10.45 a.m. 


The Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, Captain 
Ekstrand, reports :—Left Hakodate the 28th May, 
atga.m. Arrived at Oginohama the 2gth, at3 
a.m.and left at 10.20 a.m.3 had light winds and 
fine weather, with passing rain showers. Arrived 
at Yokohama the 3oth May, at 10 a.m. 


The Japanese steamer Nagoya Maru, Captain 
Carvew, reports :—Left Yokkaichi the 26th May, at 
5 p.m; had fresh north to westerly winds to Omai- 
saki; thence to port fresh to moderate easterly 
and north-easterly winds, with clear weather. Ar- 
rived at Yokohama the 3oth May, at 11.50 a.m. 


The Japanese steamer Omi Afaru, Captain 
Conner, repotts:—Left Kobe the 29th May at 
noon, and had Oo-shima abeam at 7.40 p.m.; had 
noith-easterly and north-westerly winds, with 
rough sea to Rock Island, which was passed the 
3oth, at 10.20a.m. Arrived at Yokohama the goth 
May, at 3.35 p.m. 
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LATEST COMMERCIAL. 


IMPORTS. 


During the interval the Yarn Market has been ex- 
ceedingly quiet, not a single transaction in English 
spinnings having been reported, and the business 
done in Bombays has been very small. Cotton 
Piece-Goods maintain their position with firmness. 
Both gtb. Shirtings and 7 Ib. ‘I'.-Cloths have received 
allention, and a lai ge business mighthave been done 
had holders given way a little in their demands. 
Woollens are still firm, but there is little doing. 

Yarns.—Total sales of Bombays amount. to 
120 bales. 

Cotton Piece.Goops.—The sales consist of 
20,000 pieces glb. Shirtings and 10,000 pieces 
g Ib. ‘T.-Cloths. 

WooLLENS.—50 pieces Italians have changed 
hands. 

COTTON VARNS, 


rmmntcin, 


Nos. 16/24, Ordinary... euceseeee $30.50 to 31 50 
Nos. 16:24, Medium ..... + 31.50 to 32.50 
Nos. 16/24, Good to Rest... 32.50 to 33.50 
Nos. 16/24, Reverse ..... 33.00 to 34.00 
Nos. 23/32, Ordinary. 32.50 to 33.50 
Nos. 28.32, Medium ... 34.00 to 45.00 
Nos. 28'32, Gond to Best ..... 35.00 to 36.25 
Nos. 38.42, Medium to Best 38 00 to 40.50 
No. 32s, [wo-fold pais 37-50 to 38.50 
No. 42s, Iwo-fold ... 38.50 to 41.50 
No. 20s, Bombay 28.00 to 29.50 
No. 16s, Bombay 27.00 to 28.25 
Nos. 10/04, Bomtbay ...... 23.50 to 25.50 


MICTALS. 

No change of any moment. The market is very 
quiet; although buyers make low offers fot 
‘“spot”? cargo they are improving their bids a little 

for futures. 


ramviceg, 


Flat Baws, dincly.. cc... eceseeeeees 3.00 


Flat Bars, hinch............. 3.05 © 3.10 
Round and square up to Zinc 2.90 to 3.10 
Nailrod, assorted... 2.90 to 3.00 
Nailrod, small size .... 3.10 to 3.20 
Iron Plates, assorted . 330 to 3.60 
Sheet Iron......... esse 3-80 to 4-20 
Galvanized Iron sheets . 7.00 to 7.20 
Wire Nails, assorted .... 4-30 to §.00 
Tin Plates, per hox . §.00 to 5.30 
Pig Tron, NO. 3 wees 1.50 to 1.52$ 
: KEROSENE, 
Sales are reported of 20,000 cases, Devoe 


bringing $2.06 and Comet $2.123, but there is no 
great anxiety to purchase at these rates, and buyers 
will only fill their actual requirements. Vessels in 
port are landing their cargoes, and stock is main- 
tained at about previous figure. 
QUOTATIONS. 
stssesseceeee Nom. $2.10 to 2.12} 
sarees 2.10 tO 2.124 
2.05 to 2.074 
2.00 tu 2.024 


Chester... 
Comet 
Devoe ..... 
Russian ..... 


Nom. 


. SUGAR. 

Free ariivals of ‘Takao Sugar, together with 
other grades, have made the market rather weak. 
In the absence of any business we make no altera- 
tion in quotations. Not a single picul of any 
description has been sold throughout the entire 
seven days. 


ratriour, 


White Refined 0... 0. eee $6.85 log 60 
Manila 4.00 to 4.30 
Taiwanfoo 3-50 to 3.60 
Pentama... 3-30 to 3.50 
Namiida 300 to 3.10 
Cake ........... 3.90 to 4.00 
Brown Takao 3.85 to 4.00 


EXPORTS.' 


RAW SILK. 


Our last issue was of the 2yth inst. since which 
date Settlements in this market are entered as 82 
piculs, divided thus :—Ftlatures 103 piculs, Re- 
reels g piculs, Hamatsuki 48 piculs, while Hanks 
give a minus quantity of 78 piculs. Direct ship- 
ments have been 35 piculs, making the total export 
business for the week 117 piculs. 

We have had a fair amount of daily trade, off- 
set, however, by a heavy rejection of Hanks, which 
teduces the nett settlements to the figures given 

“above. Both Knropean and American buyers 
have been in the field to some extent; the former 
leaning towards Oshu-Hamatsuki, and the latter 
taking Shinshu filatures of well known chops. 

Quotations must be left unchanged, the already 
small stock is further reduced by returns to the 
interior, the tide having set in that direction once 
more. : 

Reports from the silk districts anent New crop 
continue favourable. The weather is all-that can 
he desired, bright sunshine alternating with warm 
sliowers. Estimates vary as to the probable 
atrival of new Koshu filatures; some dealers 
think they will come in earlier than last year, 
others later. It seems likely that we may see 
the advance-guard about the middle of June. 


THE JAPAN WEEKLY MAIL. 


Nothing can Le said as yet about the opening 
price of Cocoons; leaf is reported plentiful: and 
cheaper than last year, notwithstanding: the fact 
that more graines have been laid down for tearing, 
That should point to cheap Cocoons, a very import- 
ant factor in the reeler’s calculations, 

_ Crop news from abtoad also point to abundance 
in all silk producing counties. [n Noh China 
the outturn will give an increase of twenty per 
cent. over that of last season. In Europe things 
go well, and foreign markets are declining under 
the Prospect of heavy supplies in the coming 
campaign. | 

There lave been two departures since we last 
wrote:—the Oxus (26th) and the City of Sydney 
(28th). ‘The former cartied 318 bales for France 
and Switzerland: the latter had 105 bales for the 
New York trade. These sailings make the pre- 
sent export 40,771 piculs against 38,269 piculs last 
year and 26,208 piculs at same date in 1837. 

Hanks.—Vhe only movement has been one of 
retreat, 80 piculs (taken into godown some weeks 
back), having been returned to the sellers. Prices 
nominal in the absence of substantive transactions. 

Filatures.—These have been in some demand 
for the New York market, and the following prices 
are said to have been made:—Nanshinsha $640, 
Hakusuru $6224, Toyeisha $612}. In Koshu sorts 
a parcel of Vajima is noted at $600, while Goshu, 
Hishu, and Ugen descriptions have been dealt in 
to a small extent at the same figure. 

Re reels.—Very small business. A sale of Ka. 
fsuyama was mentioned at $640; beyond this 
nothing but a few sample boxes. 

Kakeda.—No transactions during the week. 

Oshu.—Demand suddenly revived, and two 
parcels Humatsuki are entered in the list at $555 
per picul. 

QUOTATIONS, 
ITanks—No. t§ we... 
Hanks—No. 2 (Shinshu).. 


Hanks—No. 2 (Joshu) o...cceecsescceccce _ 
Hanks—No, 24 (Shinshu) -Nom. $510 to 520 
Hanks—No, 2} (Joshu)...... ...Nom. 500 to 510 
Hanks—No .24 to3. ... s.Nom. 495 to 500 
Hauks—No, 3 v.00. -Nom. 485 to 490 
Hanks—No,. 34... Nom. 470 to 480 
Vilatures—lixtra Seaa yea declaw ie touleheobiancys 650 to 670 
Vilatures—No. 1, 10/13 deniers .... 630 to 640 
Vilatures—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 denier: 620 to 630 
Filatures—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 denie 600 to 610 
. Filatures—No. 2, 10/15 deniers . 590 to 600 
Filatures—No, 2, 14/18 deniers . 580 to 590 
Filatures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers ... 560 to 576 


Re-reels—(Shinshu & Oshu) Best No. 610 to 620 


Re-reels—No. 1, 13/15, t4/16 deniers 590 to 600 
Re-reels—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 deniers . 570 to 580 


Re-reeis—No. 2, 14/18 deniers ....... 
Re-reels—No. 3, 14/20 denies . 
Kakedas—Extra .....0.. 0... 
Kakedas—No. 1... 


500 to 570 
540 to 550 

625 
600 to 610 


Wakedas—No. 14 580 to 590 
Kakedag--No. 2 ..... 560 to 570 
Kakedas—No. 24 540 to 55u 
Kakedas—No. 3 ... 530 to 535 
Kalkeedas—No. 34 cc. ccc ceececceeees ces sseneceeees — 
Kakedas—No. 4 ...... _ 


550 to 560 


Oshu Sendai—No. 24... 
Hamatsukim—No. 1,2 0. 
Hamatsuki—No. 3, 4 

Sodai—No. 2)... 


Export Raw Silk Tables to 31st May, 


1889 :— 


Swanon 1848 Kg. 1887.88, 1886 Hy, 

Hatns, Water, Warns, 

Munope ... . 2t,tgt 17,446 12,263 

America ..:. . 19,248 20,134 13,920 

Bales 40,389 37,580 26,183 

Total ...... {izle 40,778 38,269 26,208 

BSE am iat hing 6 ie 48 405 36.460. 
Export from rst July § 495 3°43 93 

Stock, 31st May ......... 1,300 4,450 7,000 

Available supplies to date 41,950 42,750 33.300 


WASTE SILK. 

Small and unimportant business of 87 piculs, 
distributed thus :— Waste Cocoons 28 piculs, Noshi 
57 piculs, Kidiso 2 piculs. Nothing in Mawata or 
Sundries. 

The market is devoid of all signs of life. Some 
rather sudden arrivals have increased the stock to 
3,000 piculs, but the absence of good quality 
Waste interferes with trade. It is probable that 
litde more will or can be done until new crop 
arrives. 

There have been but small shipments during 
the interval. The French mail steamer Oxus had 
a few bales for Europe, and the Canal steamer 
Glenshiel has 23 bales Mawata for New York. 
The export figures now stand at 30,526 piculs 
against 27,722 last year and 26,383 at same date 
in 1887. 

Eos eaaes sale of Kugumai at $15; 
nothing done in other grades. 

Noshi.—One buyer has taken in some parcels 
of Foshu at $75, first cost. Filature has been done 
in fragments at $120 and $130. : 

Yibiso.—Nothing noted beyond one sample 
parcel of Filature at $82}. 


535 


QUOTATIONS, : 
Pierced Cucuuons—Good to Best ...ce.sc.sceee 


Noshi-itu—Vilature, Best.......... “fis to 1324 


Noshi-ito—Milatute, Good .... sue T1§ (0 120 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Medium .. -Num. 105 to 110 
Noshi-ito—Oshiu, Good to Bes aduavee - 


os vee JOtO 75 
Kibiso—Filature, Best selected -Nom. 110 to 320 
Kibiso—Filature, Seconds ... 
Kibiso—Oshu, Good to Best . 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Best........ 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Seconds 


Kibiso—Joshu, Good to Fair.......... 45 to 4o 
Kibiso—Joshu, Middling to Common 35 to 30 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Good vo... cee ceccee +. 40to 35 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Medium tolow . +. 324to 25 


Kibiso—Neri, Good to Commun .... ww. 35 to 
Mawata—Good fo Best ........... . 180 to 200 


Export Table Waste Silk to 3ist May, 1889 :— 


Season 1885-89, 1887-88, 1880-87, 

Picuns, Picuns, Picuns, 

Waste Silk....... 24,897 22,919 
Pierced Cocoons 2,825 3,464 
30,526 27,722 26,383 

Ss ttl n t d Dir t FICULE, rICULS, FICULe, 
Export from ast July ¢ 34218 30,900 29,300 
Stock, 31st May ......... 3,000 3,550 2,950 
Availablesuppliestodale 34,100 34,450 32,250 


Exchange.—Has declined tothe following rates : 
—Lonpon, 4 m/s. Credits, 3/1; Documents 3/133 
6 m/s. Credits, 3/12; Documents 3/12; New 
York, 30 d/s. U.S.G., $75; 4 m/s. U.S.G.,, $752; 
Paris, 4 m/s., fes. 3.90; 6 m/s. fcs. 3 92. 

Estimated Sille Stuck, 31st May, 1889 :— 


Raw. PICULS, Waste. PICULS, 
Hanks .....c.cceee 230] Cocoons .. a _ 
Filatures 675 | Noshi-ito 510 
Re-reels ... 200 | Kibiso ... 2,370 
Kakeda 125 | Mawata 1 40 
Oshu ......... 60 | Sundries ... wee 80 
Taysaam Kinds Io 

Total piculs ...... 1,300! Total picuis ...... 3,000 
TEA. 


The daily average of transactions in Tea during 
the interval has been 3,080 piculs. Buying is kept 
up in an extraordinary fashion, which at this rate, 
and when May and June shipments have reached 
the distributing markets, will make matters rather 
blue for local buyers. Settlements for the week are 
21,550 piculs, making a total of 77,455 piculs as 
compared with 66,490 piculs in 1888. ‘The 
present season’s figures are 10,965 piculs in excess 
of last yeav’s business for the corresponding period, 
The classification of the purchases is as follows :— 
Common 240 piculs, Good Common 5,270 piculs, 
Mediumn 3,285 piculs, Good Medium 4,280 piculs, 
Fine 4,190 piculs, Finest 2,685 piculs, Choice 775 
piculs, Choicest 580 piculs, and Extra Choicest 245 
piculs; total, 21,550 piculs. Prices declined 
fully; one dollar per pecul all round with an 
easy market. Estimated Tea in stock is reckoned 
at 6,900 piculs against 9,400 piculs to 1888. The 
steamer Glenshiel which is advertised to sail on or 
about the 8th inst., and the American ship Lucy A. 
Nickels, to sail about the same time, will take a 
large cargoes of Tea from both ports. The Pacific 
Mail steamer City of Syduey, sailed on the 28th 
ultimo, took the following Tea from Japan:—From 
Kobe 255,785 Ibs. for New Yok, 145,744 Ibs. for 
Chicago, 37,112 Ibs for Canada, and 7oo0 lbs. for 
San Francisco, total 439,341 Ibs. from Yokohama: 
169,919 Ibs. for New York, 222,782 Ibs. for Chicago, 
70,720 Ibs. for Canada, and 2,500 Ibs. for San 
Francisco, total 465,921 Ibs., grand total for both 
ports 905.262 Ibs. 


PER PriCcUL, 


COMMON 66. scc5s wisecasestissaeecesoues Sevesceeg evs 3313 to 14 


Good Common ; 


Medium ............ 15 to 16 
Good Medium 17 to 19 
Fine oo... eee. 20 to 22 
Hinest .. 23 to 26 
Choice 27 to 29 
Choicest .. we = 30 0 33 
Extra Choi «+ 35 & upd’s 


-EXCHANGE. 


Exchange has declined. 
Sterling—Bank Bills on demand............... 


Sterling—Bank 4 months’ sight ... 


Sterling—Private 4 months’ sight ... 3/1 

Sterling—Private 6 months’ sight 3/14 
On Paris—Bank sight ............... 3.84 
On Paris—Private 6 months’ sight + 3.92 


1), dis. 


On Hongkong—Bank sight .... 
; ecu. 18°, dis. 


On Hongkong—Private 10 days’ sig 
On Shanghai—Bank sight .................4 
On Shanghai—Private 10 days’ sight ...... 
On New York—Bank Bills on demand...... 
On New York—Private 30 days’ sight ...... 75 
On San Francisco—Bank Bills on demand. 74 
On San Francisco—Private 30 days sight... 75 


Corporate MARK. 


STEEL & FILES, 


STEEL CASTINGS, &c., &. 
Apply to the Sole Manufacturers, 


SAML. OSBORN & Co., 


CLYDE STEEL AND IRON WORKS, 
SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND. 
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ATKINSON'S 


Pa. Fol BED es bs 

* ENGLISH PERFUMERY, 

{$1 surpasses allothers for its natural fragrance. ¥ . 
a ATKINSON'S ; 

ef QUININE HAIR LOTION § 
% 

¢ §| Unsurpassed for promoting the growth and 3 


mw impoving the apy of the hair, By 
‘ Guaranteed perfectly harmless, f 


ah ATKINSON’S 
FLORID ATER; 

an exceptior I for the hand- 

otic. 


“ "J. & E., ATKID : 
m3 24, Old Bond Street, London. 


° "1 
My Trade Mark—A “ White Rose” on a“ Golden gaa 
Lyre,” wit ddress in full. 


52ins. 


THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES, 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


pea suffering from weak or debilitated 

constitutions will discover that by the use 
of this wonderful medicine there is ‘‘ Health 
forall.” The blood is the fountain of life, and its 
purity can be maintained by the use of these Pills 

Sm SAMUEL BAKER, 
in hiswork entitled ‘‘The Nile Tributaries in 
Abyssinia,” says—‘‘1 ordered the dragoman 
Mahomet to inform the Faker that I was a 
Doctor, and I had the best medicines at the 
service of the sick, with advice gratis. Ina 
short time I had many applicants, to whom I 
served out a quantity of Holloway’s Pills. These 
are most useful to an explorer, as possessing 
unmistakable purgative properties they create 
an undeniable effect upon the patient, which 
aatisfies them of their value.” 
SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 


mOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts 
and ulcerations of all kinds. It acts miracu- 
‘ously in healing ulcerations, curing skin 
diseases, and in arresting and subduing all 
inflammations. 
Mr. J. T. COOPER, 

in his account of his extraordinary travels in 
China, published in 1871, says—‘ I -had with 
me a quantity of Holloway’s Ointment, I gave 
some to the people, and nothing could exceed 
their gratitude; and, inconsequence, milk, fowls 
butter, and horse feed poured in upon us, until 
at last a tea-spoonful of Ointment was worth a 
owl and any quantity of peas, and the demand 
became so great that I was obliged to lock up 
the small remaining “ stock.” 

Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors 
throughout the World, 

May rst, 1889,‘ 
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SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 


Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN HOUR. 


PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER. 
Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 
MACHINERY CONSTRUCTED FOR BoaTS BUILT ABROAD. 


YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition, 


To bo had of all Storekeepers and Dealers throughout India. 
Cookery Books hr Free on Application to the 


ompany. 


FINEST AND CHEAPEST 
MEAT-FLAVOURING 
STOCK FOR SOUPS, 

MADE DISHES AND SAUCES. 

Invaluable for India as 

an Efficient Tonic in all 

cases of Weakness. 

Keeps good in the hottest 


Climates, and for any 
length of time. 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co., Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England. 


Sold wholesale by COCKING & Co,, Yokohama. 


The Univer 


Headache, Heartburn, Indigestion, Sour Eructations, 


Sotd by 


N.B. ASK FOR DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 


KEATING'S INSECT;POWDER. 


Bucs, FLEAS, MOTHS, BEETLES, and _all other Insects, 
are destroyed by Kxatinxe’s Insecr Pownsr, which is 
uite harmless to Domestic Animals, In exterminating Beetles 
the success of this Powder is extraordinary, and no one need be 
tronbled by those pests. It is perfectly clean in application. 
Ask for and take no other than ‘ Kgeatina's Powper,”’ as imita- 
tions are noxious, and fail in giving satisfaction. Sold by all 
Chemists, in Tins and Bottles. May 1. sins. 


CONSTITUTION OF JAPAN: 


WITH THE 


LAWS APPERTAINING THERETO 


AND THE 


IMPERIAL OATH & SPEECH. 


HE above, in Pamphlet Form, in Wrapper, 
stitched, has been issued THIS MORN- 
ING, and can now be obtained at this Office, or 
of Messrs. Kerry & Watsu, Limited, No. 28 


PRICE FIFTY CENTS. 
Post Free in Japan. 


‘Japan Mari” Orricg, 
February 18th, 1889. 


Sea The Physician’s Cure 
$for Gout, Rheumatic 
“4 Gout and Gravel: the 
safest and most gentle 
ee een Medicine for Infants, . 
Stomach Children, Delicate Fe- 
Fry males, and the Sick- 
ness of Pregnancy. 


ne he. 


ez 
all Druggists and Storekeepers. 


“THE TOKYO MATL” 


THE ONLY FOREIGN NEWSPAPER PUBLISHED IN 
THE CAPITAL OF JAPAN. 


‘CHE TOKYO MAIL” is a tri-weekly 
Journal published in Tokyo on Tuxspay, 
Tuurspay, and Saturpay Mornings, price yen 
6 per Annum. Subscriptions and Advertise- 
ments received at the KOBUNSHA, Dobashi, 
Tokyo ; and at 72, Main Street, Yokohama. 
January rst, 1889." 


NOW READY, © 
With Cotourep Pian, 
FULL REPORT on the ERUPTION 
of BANDAI-SAN, being a reprint from 
the ‘‘ Japan Marz” of copious translations from 
Tokyo Journals, a Description by ‘Our Re- 
porter,” and an “ Editorial,” written after a visit 
to the locality. 


PRICE FIFTY CENTS. 


To be obtained at the Japan Mail Office, or 
of Kerry & Waxsu, Limited. 


Printed and Published for the Propriztor at 72, Main Street 
Settlement, by James Etvacotr Braves, of No. 23, Bluf, 
Yokohama—Saturpay, Jung 1, 1889, 


Che Hapan Teekly Tail: 


A REVIEW OF JAPANESE COMMERCE, POLITICS, LITERATURE, AND ART. 


REGISTERED AT THE G.P.0. 
AS A NEWSPAPER, 


No. 23.] 


YOKOHAMA, JUNE 8ru, 1889. 
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“ PAIS CE QUE DOIS: ADVIENNE QUE POURRA!”? 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Nonotice will be taken of anonymous correspondence. 
Whatever _ is intended for insertion in the “ JAPAN 
WEEKLY MAIL,” must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer, not for publication, but as a 
guarantee of good faith. It is particularly requested that 
all letters on business be addressed tu the MANAGER, 
and Cheques be made payableto same; and that literary 
contributions be addressed to the EDITOR. 


_ YoKouama: Saturpay, June Mabe 1889. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 
THE shobu (sweet flag) at Horikiri, Tokyo, will 
be at their best about the roth instant. 


Drovucut and scarcity of money in Korea are 
visibly affecting the trade of that country. 


Trains over the Marugame-Kotohira section of 
the Sanuki Railway commenced running on the 
23rd ult. 


Tue opening of the Koto Railway, in Shiga 
Prefecture, will take place about the middle of 
this month. 


Reports from Kobe say that the price of land, 
recently so high, has now taken a turn and is 
on the decline. 


It is stated that Mr. Iwasaki has undertaken 
to build three steamers for the Osaka Shosen 
Kaisha, to be delivered in the spring of 1891. 


Tue quantity of soap manufactured by the 
Kobe Soap Factory during the first quarter of 
this year was 30,297 Cases, valued at yen 
9.701.918. 

Tue funds of the new Kindergarten at Kobe 


have been augmented by the sum of $143.40, 
the profits on a concert given in aid of that 
institution, ; 


Work on.the lines of the Kyushu Railway 
Company has progressed considerably, and a 
quantity of rails ordered from abroad have 
arrived. Traffic between Kurume and Futsu- 
kaichi will be opened about October next, and 


the section between Kurume and Hakata will| found excellent coal cropping out of the moun- 


also be opened before the end of this year. 


Tue bazaar at Osaka in aid of the Women's 


Benevolent Society proved to bea great success, 
and resulted in a substantial addition to the 
funds of the institution. 


Resipents of Amagasaki (Settsu) propose to 
establish a company to be called the Kansai 
Cotton Spinning Company, at Osaka, with a 
capital of yen 1,400,000. 


THE presentation of diplomas to the students of 
the Telegraph School, in Shiba Park, took place 
oo the 3rd instant, in presence of the Minister 
of State for Communications. 


During three months ending March last, the 
number of screens made for export at Kobe 
was 4,457, and 4,301 screens, valued at yen 
19,458.12, were sold to foreign firms. 


Tue herring fishery in Hokkaido has been pro- 
ductive during the entire season, a miraculous 
haul of no less than 30,000 koku, equal to 
75,000 piculs, having been made in one day of 
24 hours. 


LarGe orders have been received for the manu. 
facture of paper lanterns at Osaka for export. 
From that city alone last year 700,000 were ex- 
ported, but the number will be greatly exceeded 
during the present year. 


In accordance with a recent notification by the 
Minister of State for Finance, a Drawing of 
Seven per Cent. Pension Bonds, to the amount 
of yen 11,000,000, will take place on the morning 
of the 21st instant in the Bank of Japan. 


Tue Bank of Japan has raised the rate of in- 
terest for loans on security from 6,4; per cent, 
per annum to 6,5; per cent., while the rate of 
daily discount Has been advanced to sen 1585 in 
the head office and sen 1,98; in all branches. 


Tue monthly-meeting of the Japan Economical 
Society was held on the evening of the 26th 
ultimo at the Kairakuen at Kamejimacho, 
Kanda, and an address was given by Mr. Susumi 
on the comparison of freights by land and sea. 


Mr. Matsuparra Yosuinaca (Shungaku), ex- 
chief of Fukui, has received the first class de- 
coration of the Rising San from the Emperor. 
Mr. Matsudaira, who suffered for some time 
from illness, has improved considerably of late. 


A NEw war-vessel, to be named the Hashidate 
Kan, which is now in course of construction at 
the Yokosuka Shipbuilding Yard, will be com- 
pleted before the end of next month. She will 
be placed in the first class of iron-built vessels 
constructed in Japan. 


Mr. Saxar Isotaro, a glass manufacturer of 
Osaka, whilst on a visit to Nara recently, picked 
up during a walk a lump of coal at the foot of 
a mountain known as Tsunokawa. On being 
broken and tested the coal was found to be of 
very superior quality. Mr. Sakai is reported 
to have subsequently surveyed the district and 


tains, ultimately tracing the bed of mineral over 
14 miles of country. 


INsTRUcTIons have been given by Viscount 
Inouye, Director of the Railway Bureau, to all 
those having charge of railway construction, 
that in future no person shall be permitted to 
ride in ballast trains, except those to whom per- 


mission may be given by the chief engineer in 
charge. 


Tue laying of rails between Tategawa and 
Hachioji, on the line of the Kobu Railway 
Company, has been nearly finished, and an 
iron bridge over the Tamagawa River is ex- 
pected to be completed before the end of this 
month. "Traffic will be opened about the 2oth 
of next month. 


Tue order for the curtains, cloths, &c., required 
for the Houses of the Imperial Diet has be 
placed with the Kyoto Orimono Kaisha, and 
to be ready for delivery in May next. Th 
material will be donse, an expensive silk stu 
generally figured. The Imperial crests, the 
Atku and kirt, will be the prominent features of 
the design. 


Mrs. Yosurpa Tosuxz, of Osaka, is a brave 
woman. During the absence of her husband 
two robbers broke into the house and demanded 
money in the usual way, but finding none forth- 
coming, began to ransack the house, threatening 
the life of Mrs. Yoshida, who pretended to be 
paralysed with fear. They drew two murderous 
looking knives, and intimating what would be 
the result if their victim cried for help, stuck 
the weapons in the mats ready for use. While 
plundering, however, and before they could 
suspect her intention, Mrs. Yoshida seized the 
knives, and with a weapon in each hand so 
vigorously attacked the rascals that they were 
glad to escape. 


Imports are generally quiet, and the Yarn trade 
is drooping at lower rates both for English and 
Bombay spinnings. Cotton Piece-goods main- 
tain their position, and prices for heavy Shirt- 
ings and T.-Cloths are firmer. Woollens are 
unaltered, The Metal trade is small, and buyers 
seem little inclined to deal for future delivery 
at present. No fresh business in Kerosene; 
qiotations are unchanged. Sugar is very quiet, 
and sales have been limited. There is very 
little stirring in Silk, though prices have been 
maintained by the demand that has existed for 
home consumption. The stock in down to the 
neighbourhood of 1,000 piculs. A small de- 
mand for Waste Silk cleared off a few parcels 
of the best fibre, but the balance remaining is 
ill-assorted. The crop is going on all right, 
and new cocoons have been sold in the earlier 
districts, from whence new filatures in small 
quantities will be received during the latter half 
of the present month, The ‘lea trade continues 
large, and up to the present the quantity dealt 
with at this port alone is 6,000 piculs more 
than at same date last year. Exchange has 
suengthened considerably and closes firm. 
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perial Household was only 980,000 yez. In 
1887 it had increased to 24 millions and it is 
now three millions. The Choya Shimbun, not- 
ing these facts, observes that additional outlays 
have had to be incurred since the moving of the 
Palace, but that increased expenditure of the 
nature described above is also largely respon- 
sible. ‘This expenditure,” says the Choya, 
“being on account of Imperial benevolence, is 
most important, and we have every wish that 
funds for such a purpose should: be ample. 
But at the same time we venture to hope that 
due circumspection will always be observed in 
applying them.” 


NOTES. 
peed ee ee 
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Tue life of the Empress of Japan is an unvary- 
ing routine of faithful duty-doing and earnest 
charity. The public, indeed, hears with a 
certain listless indifference engendered by habit 
that Her Majesty has visited this school or gone 
round the wardsat that hospital. Such incidents 
all seem to fall naturally into the routine of the 
Imperial day’s work. Yet to the Empress the 
weariness of long hours spent in class-rooms, or 
in laboratories, or by the beds of the sick must 
soon become quite intolerable did she not con- 
trive, out of the goodness of her heart, to retain 
a keen ‘and kindly interest in everything that 
concerns the welfare of her subjects. That Her 
Majesty does feel this interest and that it grows 
rather than diminishes as the years go by, 
everyone knows who has been present on any 
of the innumerable occasions when the pro- 
moters of some charity or the directors of some 
educational institution have presented, with 
merciless precision, all the petty details of 
their projects or organizations for the examina- 
tion of the Imperial lady. The latest evidence 
of Her Majesty’s benevolence is, however, 
more than usually striking. Since the founding 
of the Tokyo Charity Hospital, where so many 
poor women and children are treated, the Em- 
press has watched the institution closely, has 
bestowed on it patronage of the most active and 
helpful character, and has contributed hand- 
somely to its funds. Little by little the Hospital 
grew, extending its sphere of action and enlarg- 
ing its ministrations, until the need of more 
capacious premises, a need familiar to such 
undertakings, began to be strongly felt. The 
Empress, knowing this, cast about for some 
means of assisting the project. To practice 
strict economy. in her own personal expenses 
and to devote whatever money might thus be 
saved from her yearly income to the aid of the 
Hospital, appears to have suggested itself to 
Her Majesty as the most feasible method of 
procedure. The result is that a sum of 8,446 
yen go sen and 8 rin has just been handed 
over to Dr. Takagi, the chief promoter and 
mainstay of the Hospital, by Viscount Kagawa, 
one of Her Majesty's Chamberlains. There 
is something picturesque about these sez and 
rin. They represent an account minutely 
and faithfully kept between Her Majesty’s 
unavoidable expenses and the benevolent impulse 
that constantly urged her to curtail them. Such 
gracious acts of sterling effort command admira- 
tion and love. 


Ong of the most curious and unaccountable 
perversions of truth that ever come under our 
notice has to be placed to the discredit of the 
Nippon. That journal charges us with saying 
that the experts of the Engineering Bureau of 
the Home Office are incompetent to carry out a 
work of such magnitude as the Yokohama Har- 
bour. The charge is made in the most matter- 
of-fact, circumstantial “way possible. ‘‘The 
Mail,” says out Tokyo contemporary, ‘“‘referring 
to our arguments about the application of the 
portion of the Shimonoseki indemnity returned 
by America, writes an article in its favourite 
controversial style, ‘the two principal points of 
which are, first, that by entrusting the conduct 
of the Yokohama Harbour works to the Kana- 
gawa Local Government, information of an 
essential character will be conveniently procur- 
able, and secondly, that the experts of the En- 
gineering Bureau of the Home Department are 
incompetent to carry out a work of such magni- 
tude as the Yokohama Harbour (Vaimusho 
Dobok kyoku no gisht wa Yokohama chikko no 
gotoki dat-koji wo nasu atawazu).” It is, we 
trust, quite needless to deny that we ever 
made use of any language capable of being 
construed in the sense indicated by the Azppon. 
What we said was that the Engineering Bureau 
of the Home Department is, as we understand, 
primarily organized for consultative rather than 
for executive purposes, and that its staff is not 
sufficient to warrant the contention advanced by 
the Nippon, namely, that the razson détre of 
the Bureau is to execute all the important river 
and harbour works in the empire. The differ- 
ence between our statement and that attributed 
to us by the A%ppon is as the difference between 
black and white. It is true that our contem- 
porary has arrogated to itself the ré/e of pro- 
nouncing judgment upon engineering questions 
of a difficult and complicated character, and 
that in doing so it has displayed as much 
inaccuracy as temerity. But the consciousness 
of its own rashness does not justify it in at- 
tributing a similar mood to others. We should 
never be guilty of the gross and unpardonable 
impertinence of asserting that the experts of the 
Engineering Bureau are incompetent to carry 
out a work lying within the domain of their own 
special functions. Of the Bureau's professional 
competence we entertain no manner of doubt, 
but whether its organization points to these large 
executive duties, we venture to question. 


* 
* * 


As years go by the demand upon the Imperial 
purse in the form of donations or charitable 
gifts becomes constantly larger. The Japanese 
habit, a sensible and helpful habit, of presenting 
sums of money nominally towards the funeral 
expenses of a deceased person, but in reality 
towards the maintenance of those that were de- 
pendent on him, is faithfully observed by the 
heads of the Imperial Family. Whenever an 
official dies after services of length and merit, 
the newspapers record gifts of hundreds, it may 
be thousands, of yen, bestowéd for the above pur- 
pose by the Emperor, the Empress, and even the 
Empress Dowager. These calls, supplemented 
by donations to charitable or educational objects, 
represent a substantial item in the outlay of the 
Household, and are one of the causes that pro- 
duce an annual increase in that outlay. Eleven 
years ago the yearly appropriation for the Im- 


Artistic Fapan, though thus far it has not 
carved for itself a large niche in the temple of 
literary fame, is certainly helping to disseminate 
the love of Japanese art objects in Europe. 
Above all it has devoted its coluinns to awaken- 
ing fuller appreciation of the beautiful coloured 
prints for which Western collectors have begun 
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to search with so much avidity. There was 
little necessity, indeed, that the French should 
be taught to value these productions of Japanese 
art industry. 
criminating connoisseurship, French amateurs 
began, years ago, to purchase Japanese Aanko 
whenever and wherever they could find them, 
so that undoubtedly the finest collections 
of such things are now to be seen in Paris. 
The editors of Artistic Fapan understand 
this very well, but they doubtless think that the 


Always the pioneers in dis- 


tide of appreciation is still rising and that they 


can help it to culminate. Accordingly they 
have opened their pages to M. Ary Renan, who 
discourses lengthily and interestingly on Hoku- 
sai's Mangwa, often indulging in rapsodies that 


brother-collectors, imbued with a proper spirit, 
will have no difficulty in pardoning. We may 


not all endorse M. Renan’s dictum that “no 
one can surpass the marvellous effects produced 
by the Japanese in wood engraving and coloured 


printing,” but we must all agree, if we know 
anything about the matter, that these effects are 
marvellous, and that nothing can be more de- 
lightful than an album of coloured or un- 
coloured prints, dating from any of the years 
between 1750 and 1840. The enthusiasm 
evoked by these remains of a highly artistic age 
does not escape the crafty dealer. He has 
pushed up prices until a single woodcut by 
Harunobu, Hokusai, Toyokuni, Utamaru, or 
any other of the great masters, a woodcut that 
might have been bought for ten sez as many 
years ago, now costs twenty times that amount. 
Nobody complains of that, however: it is 
natural and proper that the price of Japanese 
objects of art should ascend as the market for 
them widens. What we wish to warn our 
readers against is not the exorbitancy of dealers, 
—the acquisition of a good thing being always 
worthy of some sacrifice—but a fashion of de- 


‘ception that has lately come: into vogue. It 


appears that there are in Nagoya certain blocks 
cut many ‘years ago from: pictures painted by 
Sukenobu. The blocks are in fair condition, 
though repeated use has more or less injured 
the fineness and clearness of the lines. Prints 
in black on white taken from these blocks would 
still possess some value. But the dealers, not 
content with impressions in Indian ink, have 
attempted to reproduce the colours of the 
original pictures, weakening them to simulate 
the mellowness of the pigments formerly used, 
and employing old paper to complete the 
deception. An exceptionally clever device, 
based as it is on a substratum of truth, these 
hanke have been largely purchased and are 
now doing duty in many collections as genuine 
examples. Yet they ought not to deceive a 
careful connoisseur, for, however excellent the 
outlines and spirited the drawing, the washy, 
crude character of the colouring should be ap- 
preciated at once. In Nagoya—proverbially a 
centre of art forgeries—new blocks are also cut 
now-a-days, with the names of “ Harunobu” or 
“Utamaru.” These are less likely to deceive, 
being palpably inferior in every respect to the 
things they represent. But the old blocks, old 
paper and new colours make a dangerous com- 
bination. Against both varieties of deception 
collectors should be on their guard. 


A very pleasant soirée was given at No. 212, 
Bluff, on Wednesday evening, 29th ultimo, at 
7.30 p.m., when the pupils of the Woman's 
Union Mission School entertained a large num- 
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ber of guests at their closing exercises for the 
scholastic year. The new hall, a roomy and 
convenient building, was arranged for the occa- 
sion, and was quite filled with guests from 
Yokohama and the capital. The programme 
was long, but everything was so admirably 
arranged that there was no time lost between 
the events, and the whole was finished before 
ten o'clock. Dr. Meacham opened the meeting 
with prayer. The chief feature of the evening 
was the music, in which several ambitious 
pieces, classical choruses, were attempted. 
The lady to whom is due the credit of hav- 
ing brought on the pupils so excellently as 
to make such an attempt fairly successful, 
presided skilfully at the piano, while one of her 
pupils accompanied on the organ, a powerful 
instrument of the kind. Among the girls several 
have voices of a much better and richer quality 
than those with which teachers in Japan have 
ordinarily to deal. It was noticeable that these 
fine voices belonged, for the most part, to 
Eurasians. The singing was certainly a rare 
treat, good in itself, and giving promise of 
still more excellent results in the future. The 
recitations were carefully given, but the pupils 
have still to learn a more just intonation and to 
get rid of the monotone into which Japanese girls 
are so apt to fall. “Perhaps the tameness of the 
subjects chosen, in all cases distinctly religious, 
may have served to intensify this characteristic. 
The music of the ‘‘ Conquering Hero” chorus 
from Handel’s ‘Judas Maccabeus” was set to 


new words for the occasion :— 
New words by Mrs. Pierson, 
: To the Air from Handel’s ‘‘ Judas Maccabeus.” 
I. Trio. 
Lo! the golden morning breaks; 
Lo! Creation newly wakes ! 
Hearts, prepare; your tribute bring, 
Songs of trium: ‘h'to your King. 
Il. Dust. 
See the shining train appear, 
Striking harps with accents clear; 
Sorrow, tears, and sighing cease, 
Eternal Morning dawns in peace. 
I. Corus. 
Lo! the ransom’d heroes shine 
In the glory. -light divine; 
Victory ! their anthems Ske 
Praise and honour to their King! 
Hallelujah to his Name! 
Hallelujah to the Lamb! 
Cnorus Continuen. 
Sing unto God, and high affections raise, 
To crown this conquest with eternal praise. 


The admirable management which evidently 
pervades the whole school—an institution widely 
known for the excellence of the instruction it 
gives, was evident throughout. Mrs. Pierson, 
Mrs. Sharland, and the other ladies of the staff 
are to be congratulated on the result of their 


labours. 
PROGRAMME. 
Prayer, by Dr. Muacuast. 


Scripture Recitation ........ccceccssseseceeeestees Freshmen Class. 
Mosic—First Chorus from SEs 3 ‘*God, Thou art Great.” 
Essay—Spring v.iceescerereeeees veeeMiss Tat Mivata, 
Recitation 2.0... .ccce. cececseeeseeeteeesserenssaeeeeee Miss Ai Inagakt. 
Music—* I waited for the Lord,” from Mendelssohn’s Hymn of 
Praise. 
Essay— “What is Ambition ?” 


Miss Hiraaa, 
Miss Tanaxa, 
of Praise.” 


Misses Yamamoto, Sextya, Kosucz, & Mort. 
Mi iss Sucut Sgirr. 


Dialogue 
Recitation 
Music—Air and Chorus from ‘* Judas Maccabeus ’” 


Miss Kaxu Ino. 


Essay—Evenin 
y 3 Miss Kopayasnt, © 


Recitation ~ 
Mosic—Psalm ajrd—Schu 
Extract from the School Calendar—Anony mous. 
Recitatlonss .icii.32) scssasiniveosetedessacnanevessenesed Miss Sn’xa Ixo. 
Music—Air and Chorus ‘Lift up your heads "—Handel’s 
“* Messiah.”” 
Recitation .... 
Recitation . .. Senior Class. 
Music—Hallelujah Chorus; Handel’s Messiah. 
Essay—‘' God’s Deszigns » ....MissMasor, 
RECialion:ccccciciscessustcescenstsesessevoassvanee sabeee Miss Yonszawa. 
Music— Worthy is the Lamb’’—{Chorus from Handel’s 
“* Messiah.” 


Miss Yosniora. 


Some time ago it was reported that candles pre- 
sented to the temple of Hougwan-ji in Kyoto 
were found to contain dynamite, and that a 
serious accident was barely averted. In Japan 
as in Europe, it ig usual to place large candles 
before the altar, and to keep them burning during 


the service. The rumour that miscreants had 
plotted to turn this religious custom to brutal 
purpose made little impression at the time, 
being treated as incredible. But we read in the 
Shogyo Shimpo of Tokyo thata similar attempt 
was recently made at the Hongwan-ji temple 
in Tsukiji, on the occasion of the anniversary 
of Kenshin Daishi’s birthday. A candle weigh- 
ing from two to three pounds was among the pre- 
sents made to the temple. Fortunately it proved 
too large to be used whole, and the acolytes 
proceeded to cut it in two. While doing so 
they found that it contained a quantity of some 
foreign substance which, on examination, proved 
to be dynamite. Had the candle been set up 
uncut, and lit during the service, the temple, 
the officiating priests and the congregation 
to the number of several hundreds, would 
probably have been blown up. Such is the 
story. It is credible in one respect, namely, 
that it betrays the same curious fatality which 
seems to pursue all murderous enterprises with 
explosives. In ninety-nine cases out of every 
hundred some element essential to success is 
wanting in these attempts. But, on the other 
hand, is it conceivable that any scoundrels 
would be sufficiently reckless to resort to a de- 
vice so easy of detection? The donor of these 
immense candles must surely be known to the 
priests, or, if not to the priests, at least to the 
maker of the candles. If the thing really hap- 
pened, the police should have no difficulty in 
tracing the miscreants. Besides, the object of 
such savagery is inconceivable. 


“Japan,” writes the Vew Fork Times, “is in 
an especial sense an American mission field. 
Of the 26 Protestant missionary societies which 
are labouring in that field 20 are American, in- 
cluding two Canada societies. The first mis- 
sions in Japan were begun just thirty years 
ago. Missionaries of three American churches 
—the Presbyterian, the Reformed (Dutch), and 
the Protestant Episcopal—arrived in that coun- 
try in 1859, and those of the American Baptist 
Union in the following year. These fourchurches 
carried on their missionary work there—and it 
seemed to be not very encouraging work—with- 
out help until 1869, when the American Board 
and the Church Missionary Society of England 
sent reprentatives to join them. Since then 
other societies have entered the field one after 
another, nine having joined the list since 1880. 
The Unitarian missionary went out in 1887, 
just two years after the Society of Friends 
(orthodox) had sent their first missionaries. 
European societies have been slow to ap- 
preciate the claims of Japan as a mission 
field. They have missions in China and 
India, but they have left Japan for the most 
part to America. Only one Continental society 
has a mission in Japan, begun so recently as 
1885. The Scotch Presbyterians, the English 
Baptists, and three Church of England societies 
have missionaries in Japan; but of the 443 
missionaries. labouring in Japan at the close of 
1888 no fewer than 386 were from the United 
States and Canada. The number of mission- 
aries in Japan in 1888 indicates an increase of 
go for the year. There are 249 organized chur- 
ches, of which gz are wholly and 157 partially 
self-supporting, an increase of 28; 25,514 mem- 
bers, a gain of 5,785 ; 9,698 scholars in day and 
boarding schools, a gain of 2,553; 287 theological 
students, and 142 native ministers. ‘The increase 
of theological students was 71, and of native 


ministers 40. The growth of hospital practice 
may be inferred from the fact that the number of 
patients increased from 3,334 in 1887 to 17,279 
in 1888, The contributions of native Christians 
for all purposes were 64,455 yen, an increase 
for the year of 22,883 yen. Independence is a 
matked characteristic of Japanese Christianity. 
The native Christians show a disposition to help 
themselves, think for themselves, and to have a 
church of their own. The nucleus of such a 
church already exists in what is called the 
United Charch of Christ in Japan. The con- 
verls of seven societies, all Presbyterian in creed 
and system, have united to form this body, 
which has its ministry, eldership, and judica- 
tories, and is virtually independent. This body 
has 61 regularly organized churches, of which 
28 are self-supporting, and 8,690 members. If 
the Congregational churches which the American 
Board has established join this organization, as 
they are likely to do—the question being now 
before them for decision—two-thirds of all the 
native Protestant Christians in Japan will be 
under one name, creed, and government.” 


THE newsmongers of the capital are resolved 
that Count Itagaki shall enter the Cabinet if 
they can send him there. Every day new stories 
are circulated, all pointing in the same direc- 
tion. Some time before Count Goto became 
Minister of State for Communications, we our- 
selves, in writing of his probable assumption ot 
office, said that in all likelihood Count Itagaki 
would become President of the House of Lords, 
and it is to this contingency that rumour always 
returns after its various excursions in other 
directions. Thus certain journalists lately fore- 
told that Counts Yamagata and Saigo would be 
raised to the rank of full generals and removed 
from their present posts, the former being suc- 
ceeded by Count Itagaki and the latter by Vis- 
count Kabayama. For a time this forecast 
received credence, but it is now again discredited. 
The Fy Shimpo of Saturday writes that, though 
Count Itagaki’s immediate return to Tosa was 
generally talked of a few days ago, it is at pre- 
sent asserted that negotiations for his assump- 
tion of office have not been entirely abandoned. 
The new idea, according to our contemporary, 
is ‘to give the President of the Senate a seat in 
the Cabinet, and then to invite Count Itagaki to 
accept that position. How it will end we do 
not pretend to predict, but what séems to 
emerge pretty clearly from all these rumours is 
that Count Itagaki does not object to enter the 
ranks of officialdom, and such being the case it 
is exceedingly probable that a place willbe found 
for him. 


Tue Nicht Nicht Shimbun, in a series of 
articles just concluded, discusses at consider- 
able length the subject of law codification, 
and in doing so deals with the Resolution 
of the Hogakushi published by us the other 
day. Our contemporary admits that from the 
point of view of that learned body their posi- 
tion may well seem unassailable. But it goes on 
to say that there are, in the special and peculiar 
circumstances of Japan at this moment, in 
respect of foreign as well as domestic affairs, 
considerations that must be taken into account 
in discussing the question of postponing law 
codification. To these, however, the oga- 
kushi give no attention. If the work of 
codifying the laws were deferred until suffi- 
cient material in the form of customs and 
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precedents had been accumulated, the nation 
might have to wait for centuries. The prac- 
tical mode of procedure, then, is to adopt 
those principles of law that are capable of 
general and universal application, while at the 
same time giving due effect to such customs 
and precedents as already exist in this country. 
Even in England attempts have been made to 
have the mass of unwritten law classified in the 
form of codes, but these have invariably been 
unsuccessful, legislators as well as professional 
lawyers being strongly opposed to codification. 
It should be said, however, that in England the 
absence of a system of codes is not severely 
felt, the unwritten laws being for the most part 
sufficiently established and defined, and there 
being no want of competent judges to ad- 
minister and enforce them. But in respect of 
countries where no such exceptional conditions 
exist, Our contemporary finds it difficult to 
understand why laws should not be codified. 
In regard to the Barristers’ apprehension that 
the drafts of laws now in the hands of the 
Government may be found to embody incon- 
grous elements and conflicting principles, the 
result of their having been prepared by jurists 
of different schools and nationalities, the Wichi 
Nichi expresses its concurrence generally with 
the view of the Hogakushi, and hopes the Go- 
vernment will take proper steps to ensure that 
in principle the codes now in course of com- 
pilation will be uniform and consistent. Finally 
the Tokyo journal concurs in the suggestion 
that the codes should be published in draft for 
-the purposes of public discussion, and then 
passes on to state the circumstances which seem 
to suggest the advisability of carrying the pro- 
cess of codification to a speedy completion. 
The first of these is the question of treaty re- 
vision. The strongest ground taken by fo- 
reign Powers in their opposition to the proposal 
for treaty revision is that the laws of Japan are 
indefinite and incomplete, that they are not suffi- 
cient to secure the rights of foreigners. Humi- 
liating though it is to have to meet such 
an argument, the Wich Michi is compelled to 
admit that in the past foreigners had reason on 
their side in their hesitation to place themselves 
under the jurisdiction of Japanese Courts of 
Law. Indeed the Government, perceiving the 
force of this, has devoted special attention 
to the improvement of the laws of the country 
and the training of judicial officers, and as the 
outcome of its efforts the Criminal Code and the 
Code of Criminal Proceedure were completed 
and put in force years ago. But there still 
remain other laws to be compiled, and the treaty 
Powers do not fail to cite this fact in support of 
their opposition to the Japanese claims, so that 
in point of fact treaty revision and law codifica- 
tion should go together. If the work of codifica- 
tion is deferred, revision of the treaties must 
also be postponed. Passing on to adduce 
other considerations that call for speedy codi- 
fication, the Wich? Nichi remarks that in the 
existing state of affairs there are many cases 
for which no definite legal provisions exist, 
either in the form of statute, custom, or prece- 
dent, as examples of which are cited matters 
relating to wills, inheritance, marriage, divorce, 
the rights and duties of guardians (Kékenntn) 
and of proxies, real and personal property, etc. 
Even in European countries the great mass 
of the people are unacquainted with legal affairs,. 
but when necessary the points of law at issue in 
any particular question may be easily ascertained. 


Here the case is entirely different. In many 
cases no legal provision exists in any form, and 
in these cricumstances the Courts are authorized 
to decide in accordance with general principles of 
law. This state of matters is deeply deplored by 
our contemporary, for the result is that those 
judges that have studied English law apply its 
principles to the cases before them, while others 
for the same reason proceed on the basis of the 
principles of French, German, and Italian laws. 
This state of affairs can only be remedied by 
the speedy codification of all laws. The third 
and last circumstance that calls for immediate 
action is the promulgation of the constitution. 
Unless the laws are codified it will be im- 
possible for the people to enter upon the full 
enjoyment of the benefits conferred on them 
by the constitution, In support of this con- 
tention Art. XVIII. is cited, which provides that 
‘The conditions necessary for being a Japanese, 
subject shall be determined by law.” Thus the 
enjoyment of public rights is only possible to 
such as are Japanese subjects; but the condi- 
tions necessary for being a Japanese subject 
are to be determined by law. Further: the 
phrases ‘‘according to the provisions of law,” 
“unless according to law” and others which 
occur frequently in the Constitution, all go to 
show that the rights and duties of the subject 
are created and protected by law. Under these 
circumstances the speedy codification of the 
laws is a matter of absolute necessity. The mem- 
bers of the Wégakushi Society were apparently 
apprehensive of the importation of foreign ele- 
ments into the codes, but our contemporary has 
no such fear and points to the successful assimi- 
lation in a greater or less degree of the Roman 
law by all the modern European nations. 


Mr. Masvuyjima addressed the students of the 
English Law School, a few days ago, in favour 
of the action recently taken by certain Hogaku- 
shi, as published in their Resolution. Having 
premised emphatically that the Association of 
Hogakusht had given the affair the fullest con- 
sideration before arriving at the conclusion em- 
bodied in the Resolution, he proceeded to 
illustrate the difficulty of condification by 
reference to the case of the Code Napoleon, 
which took four years to compile, despite the 
genius and power of Napoleon, and despite the 
assistance ofthe best jurists of the time. But 
the work that taxed France’s strength so severe- 
ly was incomparably less difficult, he said, than 
the task now in the hands of the Japanese Go- 
vernment: for whereas the French jurists had 
only to collect laws already existing, in Japan’s 
case the codifiers are not Japanese, and the 
principles to be embodied in the laws are entirely 
new to the people, who have but just emerged 
from feudalism and are now in a state of trans- 
ition. Japan has no Napoleon, neither has she 
jurists such as Napoleon employed. The very 
idea of undertaking the work of condification 
under such circumstances is incomprehensible 
to Mr. Masujima. He is confident, too, that 
whatever may be the opinion of persons 
unacquainted with law or intent upon using law 
codes for some independent purpose, every one 
having knowledge of the subject and of the 
manner in which laws are developed, must ap- 
preciate the value of the Hégakushi’s Resolu- 
tion. The growth of law, he went on to say, 
must be natural and gradual, and no external 
influence should be suffered to interfere with its 
smooth progress. ‘Laws must be the measure 


of the civilization and national character of 
the people. English, French, German, and 
American systems of law have each their own 
special excellencies. Are foreigners in a posi- 
tion to embody the characteristics of the Japa- 
nese nation in laws? Assuredly not. There 
being, therefore, neither competent Japanese 
jurists to undertake the task nor sufficient 
materials for codification, the time must be un- 
hesitatingly pronounced immature for entering 
upon the task. Law must follow the progress 
of society : in other words, must grow out of the 
necessities of the people. What is required 
of laws is, not that they should embody certain 
principles, but that they should be adapted to 
practical affairs. At presenta notion prevails 
that Japan, being inferior in civilization to 
Europe, can win confidence if only she imitates 
Europe in every respect. Not so: the Japa- 
nese people must advance as the Japanese 
people. European civilization is to be utilized 
only in so far as it may contribute to the growth 
of Japanese civilization. A country, in short, 
must advance along a line of progress congenial 
to it, and its law must grow naturally. The 
only business of legislators is to see that the 
laws progress part pass# with society. What 
sort of laws can be produced when foreigners 
ill acquainted with Japan compile drafts em- 
bodying European principles ; when these drafts 
are translated by men who scarcely understand 
them, and when their phraseology is revised by 
Chinese scholars? The result cannot fail to be 
unintelligible laws such as have not been wit- 
nessed in the past and will not be witnessed in 
the future. It will be impossible to find judges 
competent to administer such laws.” Mr. Ma- 
sujima concluded by saying that what is most 
urgently required at present in Japan is, not 
that the laws should be reduced to writing, but 
that men competent to deal with difficult cases 
of law should be educated. He. deprecated the 
idea of compiling laws in view of the question of 
Treaty Revision, since the independence of 
Japan is not to be secured by appeals to reason. 
Her best policy is to go her own gait frankly 


and squarely. 


* 
* * | 


The whole of this agitation, as defined in 
Mr. Masujima’s address, seems to rest upon 
opposition to the employment of foreign services 
for purposes of Japanese legislation. Much of 
what Mr. Masujima says is perplexing. He 
wants Judges competent to solve legal cruxes, 
but he wishes them to effect the solution with- 
out the aid of written law. It would seem as 
though, having imbibed the popular phantasy 
that one of the reasons why English Judges are 
good is because English law is so complicated 
as to be incapable of administration except by 
men of first-class ability, he proposes to employ 
a cognate but even more effective process for the 
development of Japanese legal acumen by re- 
quiring the Judges to administer laws that have 
no written existence. Mr. Matsujima has 
studied English law and presides over a college 
where English law is studied. Were he asked 
to say whether the decision of a Japanese Judge 
in any particular case should be commended or 
condemned, on what standard would he 
base his answer? Would he consider whe- 
ther the decision was in accordance with 
the principles of English law, or would he 
be guided by its consistency with the latter 
of Japanese law? Ifthe former, what does he 
mean by condemning the introduction of laws 
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based on European principles? If the latter, 
why does he object to the laws of Japan being 
reduced to writing? We know him to be 
incapable of attempting to incite or foster 
spurious patriotism or purely mischievous agita- 
tion. But this is undoubtedly what those that 
do not know him will charge against him. For 
he most carefully avoids the one crucial point 
of the whole question, namely, what are the 
laws at present administered by Japanese Judges. 
If there are such laws, then everything that he 
alleges about the insufficiency of materials to 
form a code becomes worthless. If there are 
no such laws, then what does he propose to 
do? This favourite process of his, the natural 
and gradual evolution of law—how is it to take 
place? Is it to be contrived by the accumula- 
tion of precedents; in other words by the 
decisions of Judges administering laws that 
do not yet exist, in accordance with prin- 
ciples of which they are ignorant? Or is 
it to be brought about by the Government 
issuing this or that particular law from time to 
time, as necessity—whatever that may mean— 
arises ? But Mr. Masujima has not the least shred 
of faith in the present Government's legislative 
ability. His whole speech is directed to prov- 
ing their incompetence. He accuses them, in 
so many words, of entrusting the framing of 
Japanese laws to foreigners unacquainied with 
Japan ; of employing men ill versed in law 
to translate the drafts; of subjecting them 
to the revision of Chinese’ scholarship; and 
of producing an unintelligible, impracticable 
result, worse than any precedent and bad enough 
to furnish a warning. The Government there- 
fore are disqualified, and the decision of the 
present Judges cannot be taken as guides, so 
how in the name of everything practical the 
country is to get laws we cannot imagine. Mr. 
Masujima’s programme is to educate Judges, 
but he does not say how they are to be educated. 
If he takes them into his own College and 
teaches them the principles of English law, he 
will be doing precisely what he now condemns 
the Government for doing. If he trains them 
to apply Japanese laws, he must be able to tell 
them what Japanese laws are, and that most 
assuredly cannot be done without reducing 
Japanese laws to writing, which as we 
believe is precisely what the present codifiers 
are doing. Nature, Society, National Civili- 
zation, Popular Necessity—in these abstract 
agencies Mr. Masujima has unbounded con- 
fidence, but as to the process of putting them 
into operation he is carefully and consistently 
silent. Were it permitted to ask him to descend 
from inflated generalities to practical particulars, 
we should like to know how he would act with 
_regard to the law of bankruptcy, for example— 
whether he approves of the present legal 
custom ; whether, if he does not approve of it, he 
would amend it, and in the latter event what 
principle he would follow in his amendment. 
If he goes abroad for principles, he stands 
at once self-condemned. If he appeals to Japa- 
nese public opinion for principles, then he 
appeals to something which, according to his 
own statement, has not yet shaken off feudal 
influences and is in a state of transition. 
As we conjectued in a previous article, and as 
we now know from Mr. Masujima’s open ut- 
terances, the real object of the Hégakushis 
opposition is the employment of foreigners to 
assist in compiling the Japanese codes. And 
this oppasition is headed by a Judge and a Bar- 


rister both of whom received their legal training 
in England, and of whom one is the chief 
patron and the other the President of an English 
law school in the capital. 


Tue term “ Barristers’ Association” is a mis- 
nomer, we find, as applied to the signatories of 
the Resolution published in these columns last 
Wednesday with reference to the imminent pro- 
mulgation of the Japanese Civil Codes. The 
Resolution emanates from certain members of 
a Society consisting of graduates of the Law 
College in the Imperial University, whose pur- 
pose as a Society is of a purely social character. 
Many of the most distinguished members took 
no share whatever in formulating and voting 
the Resolution, but on the contrary, opposed it 
in foto. Among these objectors it is sufficient 
to mention the names of Professor Hatoyama, 
Mr. Kato, of the Foreign Office, and Mr. Seki, 
editor of the Michi Nichi Shimbun. It would, 
therefore, be a serious misconception to suppose 
that the Resolution has the support of all the 
Tékyé6 Barristers or even of a majority of them. 
It is, indeed, supported by some men to whose 
opinion the public naturally attaches great 
weight, as for example Judge Okamura and Mr. 
Masujima, but the opposition is at least as 
strong, and it seems scarcely credible that the 
Resolution should command the permanent ad- 
vocacy even of those who now endorse it. 


Fire broke out on Sunday morning about half- 
past two o'clock in the tea-firing godown of 
Messrs. Cornes & Co., at No. 250, Swamp, and 
totally destroyed the building in which it origina- 
ted besides causing a good deal of damage other- 
wise. So quickly did the flames spring up that 
in five minutes after the first alarm was tolled 
their reflection lit up the whole sky, and in ten 
minutes afterwards the entire building was 
wrapped in fire. This stage of the flames of 
course baffled the efforts of the firemen, who 
had now to turn their attention to the pro- 
tection of the other godowns on No. 246 
and 248, also owned by Cornes & Co. Large 
quantities of charcoal used in the work of 
tea-firing were lying in the yard which divid- 
ed these buildings from the flames. So in- 
tense was the heat, however, that the char- 
coal soon caught, and blazing in the centre 
of the open space formed a most serious danger 
to the adjoining property. Furniture and 
effects and as many baskets of fuel as could be 
handed out were removed, but the tremendous 
heat and the thick smoke eventually cut short 
operations of this kind. Meantime the firemen 
stationed in the main street (Kaga-cho) had 
laboured to protect the property on. the other 
side of that space. But the sparks fell so 
thickly and the heat was so great that at length the 
house belonging to Messrs. Vivanti and occupied 
by Mr. Hartley caught fire also. Some of those 
who saw the affair do not hesitate tocharge the fire- 
men with the responsibility of allowing the flames 
to spread in this direction ; but on the other hand 
it was pointed out that for some reason a sufh- 
cient pressure of water was not at first available 
‘to reach the roof of the building—where the 
falling sparks first communicated the fire. At 
any rate the whole front of this house was soon 
in flames, and the property on each side, 
a dwelling house, and the offices of Messrs. 
Rosenthal & Co., were also in great danger. 
Fortunately, however, .it was found possible to 
get the flames in check after they had complete- 


ly gutted the front portion of No. 168a., and 
caused slight damage to the neighbouring houses. 
No considerable quantity of tea was in stock in 
Messrs. Cornes ‘& Co.’s godown but all has 
been practically destroyed. The work people 
were not employed in the tea-firing godown alter 
seven o'clock, and it is believed that some spark 
from one of the fires had caught and smouldered 
in the dusty beams if the roof, for the 
fire broke out at the southern end of the 
building. far from any of the entrances, 
The damage, by the destruction of the build- 
ings and the tea stored in it, is put at between 
sixteen and eighteen thousand dollars, and 
occurring at this particular season the fire will 
cause much in convenience. Fortunately Mr. 
Hartley's furniture, &c., was for the most part 
removed before the fire got actual hold. The 
tea-firing godown and its contents were insured 
with the China Fire and Lancashire Insurance 
Companies, and the property of Messrs. Vivanti 
with the former office. 
, = * * 

A good deal has been said in the Settle- 

ment on the subject of the deficient pres- 


sure obtained from the hose attached to 
hydrants. An explanation is now forth- 
coming. We learn from the Waterworks 


Office that the cause lay in the fact that while 
the main in the locality is only a four-inch pipe, 
no less than nine hydrants were opened on it. 
This drain proved too much for the flow of 
water, and as a result the pressure was lowered. 
Steps, we are informed, will be taken to guard 
against thus unduly exhausting the supply on 
future occasions. 


We have received two more letters about ‘‘ Shi- 
ga's History of Nations,” but our correspondents 
must pardon us if we decline to open our 
columns to any further controversy on such a 
subject. The-book only deserves notice on 
account of the important point of literary 
morality involved. There has been much super- 
fluous sparring on the part of its defenders— 
talk of what the perface says and of what it does 
not say, and of who Peter Parley was and who he 
wasn’t, But the main charge of disgraceful pla- 
giarism remains unanswered and unanswerable. 
The book is not ‘ Shiga’s History” atall. It 
is a compilation from Peter Parley and others 
with annotations by Mr. Shiga. To call it 
‘‘Shiga’s History ” is about as honest as it would 
be to don another man’s coat, sew a patch 
or two on it, and then describe it as one’s own. 
The volume can only be transformed into an 
honourable production by altering its tile into 
“ Extracts from the History of Nations by Peter 
Parley and others, with additions and annotations 
by Shiga.” We hold it most unfortunate that 
any foreigner should be found willing to defend 
the course pursued by Mr. Shiga. There is a 
tendency on the part of Japanese writers at pre- 
sent to help themselves liberally out of foreign 
works without due acknowledgment of the 
source of assistance, and it should be every one’s 
business to check and denounce this tendency, 
instead of trying to defend it by specious plead- 
ing or seeking to obscure of its iniquity by rais- 
ing irrelevant issues. . 


Tue performance of the Japan Mail Co.'s S.S. 
Zokyo Maru on her last voyage from Shanghai 
deserves a word of notice. The ship broke a 
shaft en route from Shanghai to Nagasaki, but 
despite this accident she contrived to reach 
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Nagasaki on schedule time. Under ordinary 
circumstances such a break-down would have 
involved a delay of many weeks at Nagasaki for 
repairs, but owing to the providence of the 
Company's management the steamer had a 
spare shaft on board and it was thus possible to 
effect repairs and start her on her voyage again 
within three days. Meanwhile the mails and 
passengers had, of course, been transferred to 
- another steamer and sent forward. The in- 
cident certainly indicates an excellent state of 
organization. 


—_— 


Tue letter of our correspondent “ Favete Lin- 
guis” requires a word of explanation. In 1879 
the American Master Mechanics’ Association 
appointed a Committee on Boilers, and in May 
of that year the Report of the Committee was 
submitted to the Convention in Cincinnati. 
Included in the Report was the following 
opinion, contributed by Mr. Howard Fry, Loco- 
motive Superintendent on the Philadelphia and 
Erie Division of the Pennsylvania Road :— 


‘The superior economy in consumption of fuel by 
English engines cannot, of course, be all credited to 
the boiler, The valve gearing, the arrangement of 
cylinders, especially as regards the position of the 
sigam and exhaust ports, and the great care taken in 
educating the enginemen, are all important factors in 
the question of fuel consumption. 

“That the English engines are very economical an 
inspection of their fuel reports will show. 

“ Looking over a number of such reports in my 
possession, I note that on one line, with frequent 
grades of from 1 in 50 to 1 in 200, and hauling 
passenger trains equal in weight to seven American 
coaches, with stops at intervals of every three miles, 
engines with cylinders 16 in. by 24 in., and four 
wheels coupled, burn 35 lb. per mile. Express engines 
on a level line, making an average speed of 45 miles 
an hour, with train equal to six American cars, burn 
from 21 Ib. to 25 lb. per mile. 

‘©On another line with grades of 1 in 50 and 1 in 
100, express engines hauling trains equal to seven 
American coaches, at a speed of 47 miles per hour, 
burn 27 Ib. per mile, this being the average of a num- 
ber of engines, and not the best performance of one. 

“Freight engines on the line last referred to haul 
forty-five English wagons, probably equal to twenty- 
five of our loaded box-cars, consuming 45 Ib. per mile 

“ Another line reports an average consumption of 
35 |b. per mile with an average train of fifty-five 
wagons, the engine being 17 in. by 24 in. cylinders, 
and six wheels coupled. 

“On cne line express engines with sixteen cars, 
weighing 10 tons each, burn 27 Ib. per mile, and on 
another railway the express engines, with ten cars, 
burn 26 Ib,, the speed in both cases being 45 miles 
per hour. 

“ The methods by which such economy is produced 
are well worth study, and it would be an interesting 
experiment if some American railway company would 
purchase an English engine of a type suited to its 
service, and ascertain by actual experiment if similar 
results are attainable in this country. E 


Attention was drawn to this Report, last Sep- 
tember, by Mr. J. B. Walker, of Oregon, 
who endorsed the suggestion made by Mr. 
Fry that the merits of an English engine 
should be tested by actual experiment on an 
American line. The suggestion was adopted 
by the Pennsylvania Company. They pur- 
chased one of the compound locomotives of 
the London and North Western Railway Com- 
pany, and placed it on the Pennsylvania road. 
The trials are not yet completed, or at least 
their results have not yet been published, but 
our correspondent quotes some of the opi- 
nions elicited by the performance of the engine. 
Of course it is not to be supposed that a loco- 
motive specially designed for the London and 
North Western will be at its best on the Penn- 
sylvania road, but enough has been shown to 
prove that American experts still regard English 
railway practice as the “standard.” Apropos 
the performance of the locomotive, we find the 
following in Engineering of April 5th :— 


_ Mr. Webb's engine is apparently supplying certain 
instructive lessons, They have not yet learned how to 


prevent smoke by the use of a brick arch, and the ad- 
mission of air through the fire door. 
may do in England but not in America, Our con- 
temporary can scarcely restrain the expression of his 
surprise at the performance of the English engine. 
“One of the most noteworthy features” he writes, os of 
the action of this Engine, and one which should give 
us all fuod for reflection, is the action of the fire under 
the infrequent blasts from the exhaust nozzles. 
number of blasts in a given time is just one half of 
those from the common locométive having the same 
size of drivers and running at the same speed. 
reason of this is that there is only one low pressure 
cylinder. 
force of blast scarcely audible 
burned brightly and supplied sufficient steam for the 
locomotive to exert its full power on the very steep 
grades at that part of the line between Altoona and 
Gallitzin, before and after reaching the Horseshoe 
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‘These things 


The 


‘The 


With these infrequent blasts, and with a low 
in the cab, the fire 


Bend. This locomotive is fitted with a re-entering fire 


door, and the very small amount of smoke issuing | 


from the top of the stack showed the advantage of 
admitting air into the fire box above the fire and de- 
flecting it downwards upon the bed of incandescent 
coal.” 

Thus then it appears that after all coal burns much 
in the same way on both sides of the Atlantic, and that 
we really do know how it ought to be burned. 


Tue wonders of the deep, and the desolation 
of the caves of ocean, are well described in the 
Catholic Magazine :-— 


Despite the fanciful pictures which some writers 
have drawn of the ocean bed, its desolation, at least 
in its deepest parts, must be extreme, Beyond the 
first mile it is a vast desert of slime and ooze, upon 
which is constantly dripping a rain of dead carcasses 
from the surface, which carcasses supply the nuurish- 
ment for the scanty fauna inhabiting the abyssal re- 
gion—in some places more than five miles from the 
sunshine—and the miscroscope reveals that the 
slimy matter covering this deepest ocean bed is 
very similar in composition to the ancient chalk 
of “the cetaceous perivd, while mixed with it 
here and there are minute metallic and magnetic 
bodies which have been proved to be dust from 
meteorites. At long distances a phosphorescent light 
gleams from the head of some passing fish which has 
strayed thither from a higher and happier zone. But 
itis not until we have mounted a good deal nearer 
the surface that the scene changes for the better. We 
now meet with forests of brilliantly coloured sponges, 
while the phosphorescent animals swimming about 
are much more numerous, and the nearer we get to 
the littoral zone more and more phosphorescent lights 
appear, till at length the scene becomes truly animated, 
When only 1,209 feet separate us from the sunshine 
we come upon the first seaweed and kelp (1.200 feet is 
the deepest limit of plant life in water), but we must 
rise still another 1,c00 feet and more, and get as near 
the top as 130 feet before we find any reef-building 
corals. As plants do not live in deep sea, the deep- 
sea animals either prey on one another or get their 
food from dead organisms and plants which sink down 
to the bottom. hus Mauyr says:—'' The sea, like 
the snow cloud with its flakes in a calm, is always 
letting fall upon its be: showers of microscopic shells.” 
An experiment proves that a tiny shell would take 
about a week to fall from the surface to the deepest 
depths. Since sunlight does not penetrate much 
farther than the littoral zone there would be bevond 
this ‘perpetual darkness but for phosphorescence. 
Many of the animals inhabiting the continental and 
abyssal zones have merely rudimentary eyes: but these 
blind creatures have very long feelers, which help them 
to grope their way along the bottom. Other deep-sea 
animals, on the contrary, have enormous eyes, and these 
very likely congregate around such of their number as 
are phosphorescent, and may perhaps follow the 
moving lamposts about wherever they may go. And 
so bright is this light on many of the fish brought 
up by the dredge that during the brief space the 
inimals survive it is not difficult to read by it. The 
reison why fishes and mollusks living more than three 
miles under water are able to bear a pressure of several 
tons is that they have exceedingly loose tissues, which 
allow the water to flow through every interstice and 
thus to equalize the weight. When the pressure is 
removed they perish. In the Challgener expedition 
sent out by the British Government all the sharks 
brought up from a depth of a little less than three. 
quarters of mile were dead when they got to the sur- 
face of the sea, 


Tue Hyogo News of the 3rd inst. gives the 
following particulars of the fire at Onohama 
Dockyard, telegraphic news of which we pub- 
lished immediately after the occurrence :—‘ The 
immunity from fire so long enjoyed by Kobe 
has been rudely disturbed during the past few 
days. First there was the destructive conflagra- 
tion at No. 62, and now we.have to record a 
serious, though lesser disaster at the Onohama 
Naval Yard. About one o'clock yesterday 
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morning flames were observed by a watchman 
issuing ‘from a store-house near the office, in 
which were kept the engines, gear, and a variety 
of things belonging to the torpedo boats now 
building in the yard under contract with a French 
Company. On the alarm being given the fire- 
engine belonging tothe establishment was atonce 
brought into play, and in a very short time the 
engines of the Concession Volunteer Brigades 
and those of several Japanese Fire Companies 
were on the ground. The Concession engines 
were first to arrive, and it was fortunate they 
were brought down so promptly, for the office 
containing the books and records of the esta- 
blishment had just commenced toburn. How- 
ever, the small engine of the Brigade averted 
the danger, and all efforts were then directed 
to preventing the fire, which had already spread 
to the stacks of teak and other valuable timber 
lying in the open part of the Yard, extending to 
the machinery and construction sheds. By this 
time eight engines were playing upon the firé, 
and their work was.materially aided by a fresh 
easterly wind, which helped to check the pro- 
gress of the flames in an easterly direction. 
Had the wind, as is so often is the case, been from 
the west, there were no possible means available 
to prevent the complete destruction of the entire 
establishment. Fortunately the wind continued 
in the favourable quarter, and, although dense 
clouds of smoke rolled over the neighbourhood, 
and sparks were carried past the boat-house and 
over the Canadian Pacific steamer Parthia 
alongside the Pier Company's wharf, it soon be- 
came evident that the strenuous exertions of the 
firemen would be crowned with success. At 
about five o'clock all danger was passed, and it 
was found that the six torpedo boats under con- 
struction, although close to the fire, had escaped 
uninjured. The damage, which has, we believe, 
been roughly estimated at $20,000, was thus 
confined to the storehouse in which it originated 
and the stacks of timber, and this escape from 
a very much more serious disaster is due to the 
Foreign and Japanese Fire Brigades, who work- 
ed with a courage and energy worthy of all praise. 
Tue following Notice to Mariners, referring to 
the Loka Island Temporary Light in the Ning- 
po District of the China Sea, has been issued 
from the Coast Inspector's Office of the Imperial 
Chinese Maritime Customs :—Notice is hereby 
given that the construction of a Lighthouse on 
Loka Island—situated about 3 miles east of the 
south point of Pootoo—will shortly be com- 
menced, On or about the rst June next a 
temporary sixth order fixed white light will be 
exhibited from the north point of Loka, and 
will show over an arc extending from about N. 
15 W. round by west, south, and east to about 
N. 82° E., the remainder of the circle being 
obscured by the high land of the island. The 
bearings are magnetic and taken from seaward. 
The temporary light will be elevated about 110 
feet above the sea, and in clear weather should 
be visible from a distance of 10 nautical miles. 
A description of the intended permanent light 
will be given ih a later notice. 


Tue complaint made by a correspondent 
“ Globe-Trotter,” on the subject of Japanese 
guides is to be endorsed, every word of it. 
The guides at present procurable by travellers 
are a disgrace to the country. Not alone are 
they incompetent, in the great majority of cases, 
but what is worse, they have carried the system 
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the year before ?—-Mr. Masuda, of the Mitsui 
Bussan Kwaisha, spoke of forming a Tourists’ 
Aid Society, which should take means to supply 
travellers with every facility, inclusive of com- 
petent, honest guides. The Society was to do 
its work gratis, a fatal element which enabled 
us to foresee from the outset that the scheme 
would never be put into practice. But tourists 
don’t want to be served for nothing. They 
have no desire to be under a compliment to 
anyone. They wish to pay their way fairly and 
squarely, and they would be only too glad to 
disburse a small fee if they could be protected 
against the inconveniences of which our cor- 
respondent complains. We beg of Mr. Masuda, 
therefore, to resuscitate his excellent project, 
placing it on a practical not a sentimental basis. 
Without the assistance of some men like him, 
nothing effective can be done, and that would 
be more than a pity. 


of commissions to an extent that is gross 
swindling. We speak with absolute knowledge 
when we say that it is practically impossible for 
a traveller to buy anything in Japan unless a 
commission of ten per cent. goes into the 
pocket of his guide. Not merely does this hold 
in respect of articles purchased with the guide's 
direct assistance. It is true also of articles 
purchased independently, if payment is made for 
them through the guide’s hands. In short, out 
of every yen that a traveller disburses through 
his guide, ten sen go into the latter’s pocket, 
whether hotel bills, jrarzkésha fares, or anything 
else be in question. The dealers know this and 
provide for it in their prices. We ourselves have 
often remonstrated with them on the subject, and 
urged some of the more respectable and re- 
spected to stoutly oppose such an iniquitous 
custom. Their answer is invariably the same: 
they would fain put an end to it, but they are 
helpless. The guide has them in his power. 
If they refuse to pay his commission, he simply 
takes care that his employers do not go to their 
shops. Itis a most complete tyranny. Suppose, 
a traveller comes here with letters of introduc- 
tion, and is taken round by an old resident. 
If he buys anything he naturally has it sent to 
his hotel, and then employs his guide to settle 
the bill. The merchant refuses to pay a com- 
mission on the ground that the guide had no 
hand or part in directing the traveller's choice 
of a shop. The guide does not venture to 
press the matter, but takes very good care 
that both he and all the other guides shall boy- 
cott the recalcitrant merchant in future. No 
tradesman will invite this risk, and so the system 
flourishes vigorously. Perhaps in justice we 
should go a step farther and say that the 
domestic servants of many foreign residents 
treat their master’s friends just as mercilessly, 
but that is beside our immediate theme. What 
is to be done then about these villainous 
guides? Some of them doubiless have good 
impulses and would be pleased to follow them, 
but the leaven of iniquity has infected the whole 
lump and there is no health in it. Would it be 
possible to bring about a corrective combination 
among Japanese dealers, hotel keepers, j/nrthz- 
sha owners, and so forth? Impossible, we fear. 
Of curio-dealers, for example, there are not in 
Tdkyéd around dozen really worthy of a visit 
from a traveller, yet it has never occurred to the 
units of this little coterie that by simply joining 
hands they might form a circle within which all 
talk of commissions lo guides would be effectually 
silenced. The plain truth is that they cannot 
trust oneanother. Seven out of the twelve might 
keep faith, but the remaining five would have a 
finetime, paying their ten percent. as of old and 
enjoying a monopoly of all the globe-trotters. 
Then there is the question of incompetence. 
The English of the majority of the guides is a 
burlesque ; they frequently behave with studied 
disrespect to their employers — witness the 
amount of attention they cooly engross at a 
tea-house while their employer is present—they 
put on offensively uppish manners, and they 
too often try to exalt themselves by abusing the 
people and things of their country. In short 
they are a bad lot all round, and as “‘ Globe- 
trotter” justly predicts, unless they can be 
improved upon, the number of tourists visiting 
Japan will inevitably diminish. Cannot any 
influential Japanese be induced to take up this 
matter? It is quite sufficiently important to 
receive earnest attention. Last year—or was it 


which has been declared invalid by one judge, 
will be pronounced entirely legal by another, 
while a third may give a decision differing from 
both. Thus the rights and obligations of our 
people are in danger of being interpreted by 
each judge in a different way. To take a prac- 
tical instance. If contracts which are valid at 
Osaka were invalid in Tokyo, how could the 
merchants of the two places safely engage in 
business with each other? Now codification 
will correct such inconveniences since it in- 
troduces unity into the administration of justice. 
Some people also dwell on the importance 
of paying due regard to the customs of the 
people. I do not by any means maintain 
that laws should be codified independently of 
customs. I am of opinion that our customs 
must be duly considered in connection with 
every paft of the laws to be codified, and not 
merely as regards laws pertaining to personal 
status, to inheritance, and so forth, as is main- 
tained by some who are favourable to codifica- 
tion. In short, I say that the laws must be in 
harmony with the customs prevailing in the 
present social condition of the people. Rail- 
ways, telegraphs, and almost every other civili- 
zed appliance have been introduced into this 
country, and are working in a very satisfactory 
manner. The existence of these things implies 
a series of conditions requiring the enact- 
ment of laws which must be in their spirit 
Western. We do not imitate Western laws, 
but we enact these laws because the social 
conditions of the country demand them. As 

to personal status and inheritance, I do not 

think that there is a single custom worth pre- 

serving in this direction. In fact, we no longer 

observe in practice any of the customs pertaining — 
to such matters. For instance, nobody thinks 

now-a-days of making practical application of 

the ‘‘seven reasons for divorce.” To attempt 

to preserve customs no longer observed is 

surely not a good way of adapting laws to the 

conditions of the people. It may still be urged 

that only such laws as are impefalively neces- 

sary should be enacted, leaving the work of 

codification to a future date. I must differ from 

this view. It is far more advantageous to 

compile all laws at one time than to leave them 

to be enacted one after another at different 

times. Among the advantages of simultaneous 

codification I may mention one, namely, that 

the same words are used with the same meaning 

thoughout the whole codes, while if laws are 

enacted at different times, there is serious 

danger of much inconvenience being occasion- 

ed by unavoidable diversity in the meaning 

attached to the same words in different laws. 


Tue Hogaku Kyokai held its lecture meeting 
on the afternoon of the 2nd instant, in the Uni- 
versity Lecture Hall, Hitotsubashi Soto, Kanda. 
Professor Patronostro, Mr. Masujima, and Pro- 
fessor Hatoyama were speakers. Professor 
Patronostro’s theme was the “Duty of Jurists 
in the Present Day.” Mr. Masujima and Pro- 
fessor Hatoyama spoke on the question of the 
Japanese civil codes, the former favouring and 
enlarging the views of the Hégakushi as set 
forth in their recent resolution, and the latter 
opposing them. Professor Hatoyama spoke 
thus :—Those who are inclined to think that the 
time has not yet arrived for the codification of 
our civil laws, maintain that legal questions 
must not be mixed with political. That is all 
tight in the abstract. But the question of codi- 
fication is a political question for us, in a sense, 
and there is no impropriety in considering 
it from a political point of view. It would be 
of course unwise were laws to be codified solely 
in view of Treaty Revision, since then we 
should be legislating for the benefit of not more 
than two thousand foreigners (Chinese except- 
ed), instead of for the sake of thirty-nine 
millions of Japanese. However, if it appears 
that the codification of the laws, while highly 
beneficial to the nation, is at the same time 
accompanied by some advantageous results in 
| respect of the revision of its Treaties, there can 
be, as it seems to-me, no valid objection to 
viewing the matter more or less in connection 
with this problem of our foreign relations. It is 
generally maintained that our laws are indefi- 
nite and obscure, but I think it would be more 
correct to say, instead, thatin many cases we 
have no law atall. Where is the law of civil 
procedure? Where the law of companies? 
And where the law of contract?) Mr. Masujima 
has told you that, however obscure or indefinite 
our laws nay be, our rights are secure and our 
obligations definite since we have courts of law 
and officers of justice. But what standard are 
our judges to go by in administering justice? 
The rule is that the judges should follow custom 
when there is no legal provision bearing upon 
any given case, and that, when there is neither 
law nor custom, they should he guided by 
the general principles of justice. General 
principles of justice! Those that have stu- 
died English law, will naturally consider 
that the principles they have learnt are 
the only true ones, while the students of every 
other school will hold similarly special views. 
Thus it may possibly happen that a contract, 


Tue political prophets have proved to be entire- 
ly wrong in their forecasts about the successor 
of the late Mr. Shioda. The Government have 
chosen Mr. Otori Keisuke to represent Japan 
at the Peking Court. Mr. Otori is one of the 
most widely known officials in Japan, and cer- 
tainly one of the ablest. A curious resemblance 
belween his career and that of Admiral Vis- 
count Enomoto is still further established by 
this nomination. Messrs. Enomoto and Otori 
were among the first students sent abroad by 
the Tokugawa Government to learn the art of 
war as it was practised in the West, and on their 
return to Japan they were soon called on to 
prove how they had profited by their wip. Mr. 
Otori distinguished himself greatly in the brief 
struggle that accompanied the fall of the Re- 
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gency. He showed no: little military talent, 
friends and foes alike applauding his tactics. 
When all hope of successful resistance was 
abandoned in Tdkyé, he retired with Admi- 
ral Enomoto to Hakodate, and then became 
Vice-President of the New Republic set up by 
the fugitives, a scheme that quickly met with 
the fate its projectors might have anticipated. 
This incident would assuredly have ended the 
public career of a less gifted man. But Mr. 
Otori soon lived it down, and the Centralized 
Government had the wisdom to make speedy 
use of his abilities. After long service in the 
Department of Public Works, including several 
years as Director of the Engineering College, 
he became President of the Nobles’ School and 
from that position passed into the Senate, whence 
he now emerges to go to Peking. He ought to 
make a capital Minister, for he pessesses at 
once shrewdness, resolution, and a charming 
personality. We believe that the Government 
have made a wise choice. 


Rivicurz, the most effective exterminator of 
ridiculous evils, is to be invoked against the 
Soshé of Japan. In its issue of the 28th ultimo, 
the Marnicht Shimbun publishes a picture of 
two of these gentlemen. One is a specimen of 
the Shinano, or Shinshiu, Soshz; the other, an 
example of the genus as it flourishes in Kaga. 
The Shinano Soshi is a comparatively simple 
kind of animal. He has only two distinguish- 
ing characteristics, namely, that he carries his 
* .stick thrust into his 047 as though it were a 
sword, and that he envelopes his person in a 
voluminous and very coarse blairket. The 
Kaga Soshi is a more complicated rascal. He 
adds to his status by stalking about on wooden 
clogs eight inches high ; he wears his girdle so 
low that the expanse of his bosom is intermin- 
able; he carries suspended from his belt a 
wooden tobacco box big enough to contain food 
and drink for a family; he thrusts his left 
shoulder into the air until it reaches the level of 
the top of his cranium ; he sports unwhisperables 
that expose his calves after the fashion of a 
Highlander, and he carries a stick that would 
fell an ox. Of course both the Shinano Soshi 
and the Kaga Sosh7 share the common idiosyn- 
cracies of all their species throughout Japan— 
they have very long hair, very old hats, and very 


dirty faces and garments. 


* 
* * 


The-same authority says that, in some locali- 
ties, not young people alone are to be found 
among the Sosht#: men of three score years 
enroll themselves in the truculent fraternity. 
These spry ancients are dubbed £é-sosht, or 
veteran Soshi. Vhere are others, again, who 
attract attention by their famished appearance : 
they look as if they had been strangers to food 
for a twelve-month. ‘All sober folks,” con- 
cludes the Afa:ntchi, ‘regard the Sosh? with 
extreme loathing, and even those suspected of 
secret connection with them, feel constrained to 
denounce them in public. Yet it is evident that 
some agitators must be reckless enough to em- 
ploy these picturesque vagabonds for political 
purposes, else would the Soshi die for lack of 
a metier.” 


Tue port of Maizuru in the Province of Tango, 
about sixty or seventy miles to the north-west 
of Kyoto, is one of the finest on the west 
coast of Japan. The circumstance that it has 
been made a naval station, and the expected 
opening of prosperous tradal communication 


with the Russian shores of the Sea of Japan after 
the completion of the Siberian railway, have led 
to keen competition among projectors of a rail- 
way between the port and some point on the 
main trunk line of the empire. The projected 
companies now number nearly half a dozen. A 
few years ago, our readers may remember, 
certain wealthy inhabitants of Itami in the Pro- 
vince of Settsu, a place noted for the produc- 
tion of the best sa#é in the country, projected 
a tramway from the Kanzaki Station on the 
Osaka-Kobe line to Maizuru. Before these 
people matured their plans, Some capitalists in 
Osaka were reported to be projecting a railway 
to the same port. This report at once spurred 
the Itami people to change their tramway into 
arailway. Thereupon ensued a competition be- 
tween the two groups of capitalists, and ere long 
several other companies with a similar object 
were formed in Osaka, Kyoto, and the Province 
of Harima. Some of the companies have already 
applied for official permission, while others are 
understood to be hastening todo so. The Go- 
vernment will not allow more than one company 
to engage in the work, and at present it is not 
known which of the rival associations will suc- 
ceed in obtaining a charter. The Wichi Nichi 
Shimbun states that, according to the opinion 
of a certain engineer of the Railway Bureau 
who lately returned from a tour of inspec- 
tion over the projected lines, the route select- 
ed by the Hantan Company of Harima 
appears to be the best. Starting from Shikama 
in the Province of Harima, and running ina 
northerly direction v/d Ikuno (the seat of the 
noted silver-mining establishment), it ulti- 
mately reaches Maizuru. The total length of 
the line is said to be about 60 miles, while the 
expenses required are estimated at yen 2,000,000. 
According to the latest report, the Gover- 
nors of Kyoto, Osaka, and Hyogo have held 
a conference and decided to try if they can 
induce the various projectors to unite and 
form one company. Governors Kitagaki and 


Nishimura, respectively of Kyoto and Osaka,. 


went 10 Kobe on the 30th instant to meet Go- 
vernor Utsumi of Hyogo. The two former 
soon returned to Osaka and there invited 
Messrs. Konoike Zenemon, Fujita Denzaburo, 
Doi Michio, and Tanaka Ichibei to the official 
residence of Governor Nishimura at Dénoshima. 
These merchants are said to have declared that 
they have no objection to the proposed amalga- 
mation. Much trouble is anticipated about the 
determination of the route to be taken by the 
line, but it is suggested that this should be left 
to the decision of the Railway Bureau. 


AN engineering work of some magnitude is 
projected by Messrs. Iwasaki Yanosuke, Nara- 
bara Shigeru, Shibusawa Ei-ichi, Nishimura 
Torashiro, Kashiwamura Makoto, Okura Kiha- 
chiro, and Ono Yoshizane of Tokyo, Mr. Taka- 
shima Kaemon of Yokohama, Mr. Kanahara 
Akiyoshi of the Province of Totomi, Mr. Suzuki 
of Torite in Shimosa, and a few others. It is 
also reported that two Counts whose names are 
not mentioned have an interest in the under- 
taking. The work projected by these gentle- 
men consists in cutting a canal across the 
middle of the Province of Shimosa, thus con- 
necting the Bay of Tokyo on the south with 
the Tone-gawa on the north. The canal will 
run through the Imba-numa, and it is proposed 
to reclaim this lake by sufficiently lowering the 
bed of the projected canal. The water-way 


thus constructed will be useful as a means 
of transportation. But the principal object 
which the projectors of the work have in 
view, is the reclamation of the land covered by 
the lake of Imba and another lake further to 
the east, called the Kasumiga-ura. This latter 
sheet of water is connected with the Tone-gawa, 
so that the withdrawal of one-half the volume 
of that river into the new canal as projected 
will greatly lower the level of the lake. The 
circumference of the Kasumiga-ura is about 
36 ri, while that of the Imba-numa is a little 
over 12 72. The total area of arable land that 
can be reclaimed from these two lakes, and by 
narrowing the Tone river below the point at which 
the new canal is to begin, is estimated at more 
than 100,000 chd (250,000 acres). The work 
of reclaiming land from the Imba-numa and the 
Kasumiga-ura, though undertaken several times 
during the last hundred years, has always failed 
of completion. The greatest obstacle in the 
path of the projectors is said to have been a bog of 
exceptional depth, composed of decayed leaves 
of trees and weeds, which prevented the con- 
struction of any stable embankment. It is now 
proposed to drain this bog entirely. The pro- 
jectors, who number in all about a dozen, are 
said to have set apart a sum of 3,500 yen each 
for the purpose. 7 


TRAVELLERS contemplating a trip to Mito by 
the afternoon train, are warned that the 
service has been changed within the last week. 
The 2.45 p.m. northern train from Uyeno no 
longer connects as before with the Mito Section 
train at Oyama. Passengers must wait until 5.40 
p.m., and catch a train which leaves Oyama at 
8.10 p.m. The names of the stations, as printed, 
differ slightly from those which actually appear 
on the station boards :— 


P.M. 
Oyama i aitpacd Sealab es deboustlivashaysvess eh: = SAbO 
WWE cs Gseieieeie eh ike 8.26 
Kawasima (Isayama) . 8.35 
Simodate (Shimoto) ......ccceceseees 8.49 
Twas: 3.5 .cosecstoces 9.23 
Kasama ............ os 993 
Sisido (Otamachi) . +. 10.06 
Uchihara............. se 10.28 
Mito ............ . 10.46 


Sisido is as yet scarcely a station, being merely 
a ticket-shed and platform. Readers will notice 
that the transliteration employed by the officials 
on this Jine slightly differs from the orthodox 
Romaji fashion. 


Tue election of members for the Tokyo City 
Council was lately held in the various urban 
divisions of the capital. The results have been 
fairly satisfactory. Among those elected we 
notice the names of men like Senator Kusumoto, 
Mr. Fukuchi Genichir6, Senator Nakamura 
(the great Chinese scholar), Mr. Taguchi 
Ukichi, editor of the Aeszar Zassht, Mr. Seki 
Naohiko, editor of the Nichi Nichi Shimbun, 
and a number of others more or less well known 
in the City. It should be observed ‘that the 
City Council (Sh¢kwa?) is different from the 
City Assembly (Fukwar), The former is an 
executive body now first called into existence 
by the Local Government Regulations pro- 
mulgated about a year ago. 


Fire broke out on the 30th ult. at Hakodate, in 
godowns belonging to Messrs. Howell and Co. 
in which a quantity of sulphur was stored. The 
cause of the fire is said to have been the use of 
iron or steel shovels in bagging the sulphur, 
but it is suggested as more likely to have been 
caused by the workmen smoking and carelessly 
dropping ashes froma pipe. Fortunately the 
fire was not allowed to extend, for Messrs. 


| Howell very quickly got their fire engine to 


work and drowned out the conflagration in 4 
short space of time, 
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THE HOGAKUSHI & MR. LOWDER. 
>—_—---— 


| ee greatly to be regretted, we think, 


that a barrister of Mr. J. F. Lowper’s 


standing and reputation should have 


stepped into the breach to defend, however 


guardedly, the course taken by certain 
members of the Hégakushi Association. 
Mr. LOWDER is too shrewd and prudent 
to pronounce a decided opinion on the 
strength of very insufficient evidence, but, 
assuming the supporters of the Resolution 
to be speaking with knowledge, he does 
go so far as to say that their object 
“seems to deserve, in the main, sym- 
pathetic recognition rather than adverse 
criticism.” This expression of opinion, 
coming from such a source, will have the 
effect, we fear, of strengthening a cause 
the success of which would be im- 
measurably injurious to Japan’s best 
interests. Let us then emphatically 
point out that Mr. Lowper’s partial 
endorsement of the Hdgakushi’s rash 
Resolution rests wholly on a very large 
hypothesis. That hypothesis is that the 
new Civil Codes, when completed, will 
be found to be “a system of law at vari- 
ance with the public will, because based 
on customs and usages which form the 
laws of other countries.” Now, are there 
any sufficient grounds for predicting that 
such will be the case, and if so what are 
those grounds? Mr. LowDER unconsciously 
answers both questions at the outset 
by “assuming that the persons engaged 
in the work of codification, work requiring 
scientific training and knowledge of a 
very special character, are competent to 
the task.” If they are competent, we fail 
to see how they can be suspected of 
ignoring the very first principles of sound 
legislation, and seeking to impose upon 
Japan codes inconsonant with her customs, 
and out of harmony with her traditions. 
But it is upon precisely this pivot that the 
whole question turns, so far as the general 
public is concerned. For, be it obsery- 
ed, not the Codes themselves but their 
compilers are arraigned by the Wégakushi. 
Though Mr. Lowber apparently ignores 
this fact, it is as we state it. The Héga- 
kushi do not take the text of the Codes 
as the basis of their criticism: they 
cannot do so, because the drafts are not 
yet published, and outsiders’ knowledge 
of them must be at best partial. What 
the Hégakushi do is to lay down certain 
fundamental principles of legislation, prin- 
ciples constituting the very ABC of juris- 
prudence, and then virtually to avow their 
belief that those principles will be found 
to have been ignored by the statesmen 
and jurists engaged in the compilation of 
the new Codes. Does this course deserve 
“sympathetic recognition rather than ad- 
verse criticism”? If the Wégakushi can 
frankly come forward and say that, on ex- 
amining the drafts of the Codes, they find 
therein certain provisions too violently 
opposed, in their judgment, to the customs 


of their country and the sanctions of 
Japanese public opinion ; that they foresee 
great inconvenience from the attempt to 
administer such Codes, and that they there- 
fore strongly advocate the advisability of 


either submitting the drafts to the revision 


of a large and representative committee of 
barristers, or of publishing them a year 
or more before promulgation, so that 
ample time may be given for criticism— 


if the Hégakushit can do this, they will 


command the endorsement of thinking per- 
But what they have done is nothing 


sons. 
of the kind. On the contrary, they simply 


ennuciate a number of legal axioms per- 


fectly familiar to all jurists, and they then 
ask the public to agree with them in foresee- 
ing that the Japanese and foreign jurists 
engaged in the compilation of the Codes 
are either ignorant of or indifferent to 
those axioms. The Codes are tried, not 


on their merits, but on the Hégakushi’s 


estimate of the ability of their compilers. 


We cannot see that such a course is de- 


serving of ‘‘sympathetic recognition.” 
On the other hand, it may well be asked 
whether the customs and usages of Japan 


are so much at variance with the customs 


and usages of Europe, that the legal 
principles underlying all Western Codes 
cannot be safely adopted by Japanese 
legislators. Even to-day, at the close 
of the nineteenth century, the English 
or French jurisconsult does not hesi- 
tate to openly derive inspiration from 
Roman Law, and to quote its sanctions in 
support of his legislation. Yet we have 
never heard that the peoples of England 
or France felt their patriotism insulted 
and their national traditions outraged 
because the principles of foreign law were 
imported for their use. M. BOISSONADE, 
in the preface to his ‘‘Commentary on the 
Draft of the Civil Code,” says:—'* We 
have not had to treat either of personal 
law, of family law, of the law of suc- 
cession or of the law of marriage. * * * 
Japanese customs and traditions are suffi- 
ciently precise and certain in matters 
of family and succession, and though 
we have often criticised and combat- 
ted the law of primogeniture in Japan, 
possessing, as it does, a character more 
absolute than any similar European law has 
ever presented, it does not appear to us 
that public opinion, either in family or legal 
circles, is unfavourable to it. * * * A 
final reason which has prevented us from 
asking to be entrusted with the prepara- 
tion of this part of the Civil Code, and 
which would have prevented us from ac- 
cepting it had it been offered, is that we 
were as fully persuaded as the Government 
that a profound knowledge of the secular 
manners and customs of Japan was 
needed to co-ordinate, modify and at the 
same time preserve the constitution of 
the family and the right of succession. 
It is therefore with great satisfaction that 


we have seen the draft of this work en- 
trusted to Japanese jurists, after the cus- 


toms of the principal provinces in the 
empire had been collated. We have only 
accepted the task of revising their work 
and bringing it into harmony with the 
other parts of the civil legislation. These 
young jurists, moreover, had been our 
first pupils in Japan, and had afterwards 
gone to France to take their grades of 
licentiates and doctors.” Here, then, we 
have the assurance of one unquestionably 
competent to speak that the necessity of 
observing Japanese customs and traditions 
has been fully recognised by the Authori- 
ties, and that the sections of the Codes 
having most intimate relation to such cus- 
toms and traditions have been entrusted 
to Japanese jurists. How is this incon- 
trovertible fact to be reconciled with the 
assertion of the Hégakushi that the method 
pursued by the compilers of the Code is to 
take European laws and institutions as its 
basis, to the exclusion of the laws and 
customs of Japan? Frankly, our own 
Opinion is that the Resolution of certain 
members of the Aégakushi Society, 
partially endorsed by Mr. Lowpker, is 


nothing more or less than an expression 


of the conservative spirit now prevailing 
in Japanese Society. From many points 
of view we sympathise with that spirit, 
but we utterly deprecate the intrusion of 
political feeling into the domain of juris- 
prudence, and we should deem it a lasting 
misfortune to Japan were romantic senti- 
mentality suffered to stand at this junc- 
ture between the nation and the satisfac- 
tion of its most urgent need,.the enactment 
of an intelligent and consonant system of 
civil law. - 


THE IMPROVEMENT OF TOKVO. 
a 

HE chief features of the scheme of 

improvements for Tokyo, resolved on 
by the Committee appointed some time 
ago, have now been announced in the form 
of a Notification (No. 37) issued by the 
City Government. The programme so 
far deals with works relating to roads, 
rivers (and canals), bridges, railways, 
parks, produce markets, adat¢orrs, and cre- 
mation and burial grounds. By this measure 
a satisfactorily advanced stage is reached 
in a project which has been very promi- 
nently before the public during the past four 
years. The frequency of fires, the increas- 
ing traffic on the streets and canals, and 
powerful sanitary considerations long ago 
convinced reformers of the necessity of 
laying out the capital as far as prac- 
ticable on a new plan; but the first step 
towards carrying out this object was 
taken by Mr. YOSHIKAWA, then Governor 


of Tokyo and now Vice-Minister of State 


for Home Affairs, who in November, 1884, 
submitted to the Cabinet a memorandum 
on the subject. His views commending 
themselves generally to the Government, 
a Committee consisting of military, sani- 
tary, and engineering experts, police offi- 
cials, and representatives of the Tokyo 
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Chamber of Commerce, was appointed to 
make the necessary investigations. After 
a year’s work this Committee, in October, 
1885, reported the result to the Cabinet, the 


scheme being subsequently presented to the 


Sanji-in. To defray the expense of the 
work contemplated the Committee provided 
for the imposition of duties on commodities 
imported into the capital, a feature of the 
project that failed to commend itself to 
the Sanji-in, which accordingly twice 
passed a vote of rejection. In a slightly 
modified form the proposal was now placed 
before the Genré-in, but the Senate also 
absolutely declined to approve it. Left 
with only two courses open to them, either 
to send the whole scheme back and thus 
postpone the reforms contemplated, or to 
proceed with it natheless the disapproval 
of the bodies mentioned, the Cabinet chose 
the latter alternative ; and in August last 
year, by Imperial Ordinance No. 62, provi- 
sion was made for the appointment of a 
Committee on Improvements and for the 
raising of the necessary funds. It appear- 
ed, however, that the viéws of the Sanj7-in 
had not been entirely ignored, for while the 
principle of imposing duties on articles 
brought into the capital still appeared in 
the measure, it was limited in application 
‘to this extent, that sa#é was the only im- 
port so taxed. Other sources of income 
were specified, in the torm of limited taxes 
on houses, businesses and land in the capt 
tal; but as the revenue from saké alone is 
estimated at yen 100,000 to yer 150,000, 
and the income from various Govern- 
ment lands given up on behalf of the 
scheme, at ye 150,000, and as the maxi- 
mum amount to be spent annually was 
determined at ye 500,000 and the mini- 
mum at yen 300,000, the other imposts 
mentionedare not at all likely to bear heavi- 
ly upon the people. The Committee on Im- 
provements was by Cabinet Notification 
fixed to consist of three high officials of 
the Home Office, two each of the Finance, 
Agricultural and Commercial, War, and 
Communications Departments, and of the 
Metropolitan Police Office and the City 
Government Office, and ten members of 
the Urban Division of the City Assembly. 
To this Committee was entrusted the duty 
of deciding what portions of the work 
should be carried through during each year, 
and the plan or scheme resolved on by them 
had to be submitted for the approval of 
the Cabinet. Questions as to the imposi- 
tion and collection of the special duties, by 
means of which it was designed to defray 
the cost of operations, had to come under 
the consideration of the Urban Division of 
the Assembly ; but the actual disburse- 
ment of funds under the project and the 
practical carrying out of the Committee’s 
views were vested in the Governor of the 
City. Lastly, provision was made for the 
raising, if necessary, of a loan for a term of 
not more than fifty years, repayment to be 


in connection with the 
scheme. 

Under the plan now promulgated the 
programme of improvement is, as we have 
indicated, divided into sections; roads 
rivers or canals, parks, &c., being each 
ranged under different headings. Thusthere 
are six different classes of roads. In the 
first class there are two kinds of thorough- 
fares, one over 120 feet, and the others 
over go feet in width ; those of the second 
class are over 72 feet wide; and the 
third class over 60, the fourth class over 
48, the fifth class over 36, and the sixth 
class below 36 feet in width. It is anti- 
cipated that in some instances sufficient 
improvement will be effected by widening 
the existing roads, but for the most part 
reconstruction will be necessary. The most 
important of the first class roads is that 
which describes a circuit round the Im- 
perial Palace grounds. Starting from 
Kudan, this spacious highway will pass 
successively the Hanzo, Sakurada, Hibiya, 
Babasaki, Wadagura, and Takebashi Gates, 
terminating near Kiji-bashi, at or near the 
south corner of the present French Legation, 
the thoroughfare thence along the moat to 
Kudan being of the class next in order 
(gofeet). From the main road, as described, 
there are several branches of similar width, 
the chief of which are those from the 
Sakurada Gate to Tora-no-mon, from the 
Hibiya Gate to the outer moat (where the 
Tokyo City Government Offices are at 
present located) and from the Wadagura 
Gate to Gofukubashi. Other streets of the 
widest class will run from Tomioka-monzen, 
Nakanocho, Fukagawa, in a south-westerly 
direction as shown on a specially prepared 
map, giving access to a large area which it 
is proposed to reclaim from the Bay to 
the south of Tsukudajima, and from Yoro- 
zuyobashi through a populous district to 
Uyeno. The go-feet roads, running for 


Improvements 


the most part through thickly inhabited’ 


regions, form a highly important divi- 
sion of the work to be undertaken. It 
is unnecessary to particularize them, but it 
may be stated briefly that the present main 
street, leading from Shimbashi through 
the Kyébashi and Nihonbashi districts to 
Yorozuyobashi, will be widened to go feet, 
and a new bridge will be built near to, and 
in place of the last mentioned structure. 
Thence a similar road will be made ina 
westerly direction, through Kanda, and 
Kudan to the Yotsuya Gate while various 
others of this kind will branch off from the 
first class thoroughfares. The chief avenues 
leading out into the country will have 
a breadth of over 72 feet, and all, except 
those of class 6 and some of class 5, will 
have a carriage-way in the middle and foot- 
paths at the sides. 

Eight new canals are to be formed, 
of which the most important will be a 
section from Kijibashi to the bridge at 
Koishikawa, another connecting the water- 
way at Kikuyabashi with that near the 


made by means of the special taxes levied! granaries at Asakusa, and a third run- 


ning between Samisen-bori and the Kanda 
river, The channel of the Sumida be- 
tween Azuma-bashi and Eitai-bashi is to 
be narrowed, the proposed width being 
540 feet at the former and 600 feet at the 
latter bridge. Other rivers, as the Kanda- 
gawa, Furukawa, and Edogawa, are to be 
widened or contracted according to cir- 
cumstances. Every bridge on the line of 
a road of the first, second, or third class is 
to be of iron, while all others are to be of 
wood. 

The Shimbashi and Ueno Railway Zer- 
mini are to be connected by an elevated 
line of rails, which will run from the 
former station across Hikagecho, along 
by the moat past the Yamashita Gate, and 
thence to the area of land now occupied 
by the Metropolitan Police Office, the 
Judicial Department, the Central Prisons 
Board,.the Court of Cassation, and other 
public offices. .On this site a central 
station will be erected. Thence the 
line will be carried by way of Yorozuyo- 
bashi (a little to the north of which a 
station will be formed) to the present ter- 
minus at Uyeno. The remainder of the 
plan now published may be easily de- 
scribed. Forty-nine parks are to be 
formed in the city and suburbs, the chief of 
which will be that occupying the site of 
the old Hibiya Parade. This pleasure 
ground will have a total area of 54,400 
tsubo. The fish markets, with their un- 
pleasant environments, are to be cleared 
oft from the Nihonbashi neighbourhood, 
fish, poultry, and meat marts being opened 
(1) at Hakuzakicho and Nakasu, (2) at 
Shinnamicho, Shiba, and (3) at Kurocho, 
Fukagawa. Vegetable markets will also 
be established in unobjectionable localities, 
while a@éattotrs and cremation and burial 
grounds are to be removed to the outskirts 
of the city. 


THE DISPOSAL OF GOVERNMENT 
RAILWAYS. 
a 

OR some days past this subject has 
engrossed the attention of the news- 
paper-reading public. And well it 
may, for whether the step said to be 
contemplated by the Government, when 
considered in detail, can be deemed wise 
is certainly open to question. A journal 
whose discussions of such topics are usually 
characterised by common sense and dis- 
passionateness, the Nichi Nichi Shimbun, 
is publishing article after article to show 
that the Government policy in this matter 
is based on false principles, and if carried 
out will constitute a public calamity of the 
most serious kind. 

It may be well to state at the outset 
that none of our Tokyo contemporaries 
deny the truth of what was asserted in 
these columns some days ago, namely, 
that.the transfer of Government Railways 
to private companies is desirable in itself 
for many reasons. What the Michi Nicht, 
the $272, and the Zokyo Shimpo oppose 
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is the handing over of the Railways to 
the nobles. Why, they ask, should pro- 
perty which has been obtained by money 
furnished by tax payers generally be 
bestowed on an extremely small section 
of the community? And why bring this 
question to the front just now? Would it 
not be preferable that the representatives 
of the people should have an opportunity 
of expressing their will on a matter of such 
great importance to the State? 

The Nichi Nichi goes into the whole 
matter -most minutely, waxing warmer 
and warmer day after day as the proba- 
bility of some immediate action becomes 
stronger. In its first article, published 
on the 26th ultimo, entitled “ Govern- 
ment Railways are State Property,” it 
refuses to credit the prevailing rumour, for 
it finds difficulty in believing that property 
which belongs to the State as a whole 
should be handed over to a small and, all 
things considered, by no means import- 
ant section of the community on the very 
eve of the opening of Parliament. Surely, 
it is urged, Ministers who steadfastly op- 
posed a similar step in respect of Hokkai- 
do, will not be so inconsistent as to agree 
now. Granted that there are reasons for 
immediate action, of which our contem- 
porary is by no means sure, such action 
must be impartial. The Railways must be 
given to the nation at large and not toa 
clique. 

The Mich? Nichi examines the reasons 
alleged for immediate action. One of 
these is said to be that the Government is 
anxious to appear before Parliament un- 
burdened by the heavy debt they now owe 
the noblemen. But there is nothing that 
the Government need be ashamed of in 
this debt. The money was borrowed for 
the purpose of quelling rebellion, that is, 
for an absolutely necessary purpose. The 
profits yielded by the Railwayshave enabled 
the Government to pay interest without 
much inconvenience. If the noblemen 
need the money the Government can 
obtain it elsewhere at a lower rate of in- 
terest without parting with the Railways. 
There is no real connection, argues our 
contemporary, between the money lent 
by the nobles and the handing over of 
the Railways to them, and there are 
numerous weighty reasons why the two 
things should be kept separate. The 
reason, then, for bringing the subject on 
the tapis at the present moment is not 
apparent. , 

The Nichi Nichi next proceeds to ex- 
amine the claims of the nobility ta be 
made the recipients of such special favour. 
As a body the Kwazoku, we are told, have 
no particular claims on the State. They 
may well be content with the rank and 
privileges secured by ‘descent from an 
illustrious ancestry and with the Royal 
favour which has allowed certain of 
their number to constitute themselves into 
an Upper House in the new Constitution. 
They have been treated very handsomely 


by the Meiji Government. When we 
consider the mutual relations of the people 
and the nobility, it assuredly can never 
be said that the former are under any 
unrequited obligation to the latter. In 
Western countries noblemen often obtain 
great popularity by encouraging learning, 
thé spread of religion, and the exercise of 
charity, by patronising arts, commerce, 
and the like, but such is not the case here. 
In Japan, according to the Tokyo journal, 
the under and middle classes owe nothing 
whether politically or morally to the upper 
classes. Hence it is hardly to be sup- 
posed that a measure for enriching the 
nobility at the expense of commoners 


generally, can meet with popular support. 


‘““Why is it the duty of the people,” asks 
the writer somewhat indignantly, ‘to 
maintain the nobility ? Neither the merit 
nor the past achievements of the aristo- 


cracy of Japan entitle them to exceptional 


privileges. Those who are endowed with 


special rights and privileges should be 


made specially responsible to the State. 
This the nobility are not, and probably 


never will be.” 


Passing from the general claims of the 
nobles-to the particular claim constituting 


the base of this proposal, the Nicht Nicht 
gives the following figures. The original 
sum lent to the Government by the nobles 
in the tenth year of Meiji was $15,000,000; 
for which the nobles have been receiving 
interest at the rate of 74 per cent. per 
annum. The sum now remaining due is 
$10,000,000. The total amount of interest 
realised by this loan has already reached 
the sum now owing. By means of it 
the Nobles’ Bank has increased its capital 
from $17,000,000 to - $30,000,000. ‘The 
Nichi Nichi maintains that this rate of 
interest is higher than the Government 


need pay at the present moment. It does 
not, of course, advocate the Government’s 


breaking faith with the lenders of the 


money and forcing them to be satisfied 
with lower interest. But it holds that, 


since the money is procurable from other 
sources at 5 per cent., the best plan for 


the Government to adopt is to give the 
nobles the option of taking 5 per cent. 
for their money or of having it returned. 
There is no reason why a private bank 
like the Awasoku Ginké should be allowed 
to realise large profits year by year at the 
expense of the country, when the Govern- 
ment have it in their power to make more 
favourable terms with other parties. In 
whatever way the matter is settled the 
Government need not dispose of the 
Railways in order to liquidate the debt. 
The Railways are bringing in $12,000 
a day, or say $4,380,000 a year. Reckon- 
ing current expenses at 40 per cent., 
there is a profit of $2,628,000. So that, 
even after the 5 per cent. interest on the 
money borrowed was paid off, there would 
still remain a considerable profit. Much 
has been said about the duty of the Go- 
vernment to behave disinterestedly and to 


retire from all industrial enterprises so 
soon as the people are competent to carry 
them on. But the Michi Nichi declares 
that the time is not yet ripe for such ac- 
tion in respect of Railways. It doubts 
whether the efficacy of the lines could be 
secured under private management, and 
it refers with some alarm to the incon- 
venience that might be caused in time of 
war if the companies refused to carry 
troops without receiving fancy freights— 
an apprehension evidently baseless, inas- 
much as, even supposing that the Authori- 
ties were so short-sighted as to retain no 
stipulated rights in the event of public 
emergency, they would always have the 
power to claim everything required for the 
service of the nation and the safety of 
the State. Further, we cannot but express 
astonishment at the doctrine that the 
people of Japan owe nothing to the upper 
classes. It is wholly opposed to the more 
thoughful and, as we think, juster conten- 
tion recently advanced by the $27 Shimpé. 
However, our purpose here is to givea 
resumé of the arguments marshalled against 
the transfer, without attempting to con- 
trovert in confirm them. 


THE HOGAKUSHI ONCE MORE. 


—_—_—_o—_———- 
T would seem from a letter published in 
our correspondence columns over the 


signature of ‘A Junior Hégakusht,” that 
our original comments on the Adgaku- 
sht’s Resolution have caused some um- 
brage. We are not surprised at it. In 


expressing our opinion we made no at- 
tempt to wrap it in euphemisms. Feeling 


strongly on the subject, we wrote strongly. 


It is permissible, we presume, that even 
foreigners should feel strongly when they 


are confronted by a proposition apparently 


calculated to deal a heavy blow to Japa- 
nese progress. The position, as we view 
it, is that in respect of civil laws Japan 
labours under two immense disadvantages ; 
either laws do not exist akall, or if they 
exist, they are frequently without unifor- 
mity or coherence. It could scarcely be 
otherwise, for certainly the laws admini- 


stered in feudal days differed appreciably 


according to the Jocality of their admini- 
stration, and Japan, as the Hégakushe 
themselves declare, has only just emerged © 
from feudalism and is in a state of trans- 
ition. We should have thought, every 
serious person must think, that no want 
calls more loudly for satisfaction than the 
compilation of a uniform system of law, 
based on coherent principles and adapted to 
the present condition of the nation. Every 
day that passes without such a want being 
supplied is a cruelty to the people and a 
reproach to the country. “And when we 
are invited to express our opinion about 
a resolution which, in effect, casts to the 
four winds of heaven the legislative labour 
of the past seventeen years, pronounces it 
a failure and proposes the substitution of 
an indefinitely protracted method of piece- 
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meal legislation, we do not pause to pick 
our words of dissent or to soften ouradverse 
criticisms. 
codification or no codification: it is a 
question of laws or no laws. The sugges- 
tions that we confound codes with laws, 
and that when we regard the absence of 
laws as a reason for their enactment we 
are infected with mere love of swelling the 
list of statutes—these suggestions we treat 
as mere badinage. Moreover, if our cor- 
respondent fails to understand us when 
we distinguish between new laws and 
amendments or modifications of old ones, 
we must be permitted to say that the 
fault does not lie with us. But verbal 
quibbles are quite unworthy of such a 
subject. We concede without the least 
concern every defect that may be dis- 
covered in our diction or vehemence in 
our style. If we have used more adjectives 
than the AHégakushi like, we have still 
used many less that our feelings would 
have dictated. 

Let us now very briefly see what, ac- 
cording to the light contributed by our 
correspondent, is the real contention of 
the Hégakushi, and let us also note one 
or two points that present themselves by 
the way. First among these points is the 
fact that “A Junior. Hégakushi” believes 
Japan to be already sufficiently equipped 
with civil laws for her present purposes. 
He does not assert this in so many words: 
but he distinctly implies it. For he de- 
nounces the “ultra-grandmotherly prin- 
ciple of inflicting laws upon a people 
when there is no necessity for them,” and 
he emphatically points out that “the ab- 
sence of codes is not synonymous with 
the absence of laws.” If this is not 
idle talk, it means that Japan has civil 
laws at least fairly adequate to her re- 
quirements.. Is there any educated Japa- 
nese who will seriously assert this? Is 
there any educated Japanese who will 
seriously assert that the ‘civil laws—such 
as they were—of feudal times suffice for 
the Japan of 1889? Professor HATOYAMA, 
as sqund an authority, we take it, as any 
of the Agéakushi, distinctly declared, in 
his recent address that such is not the 
case. Japan’s real position—and we invite 
our correspondent to deny this if he can— 
her real position at present is that neither 
in statute nor in usage does she possess 
laws applicable to many of the affairs of 
her everyday life, and that in the absence 
of statute or usage her Judges have to 
apply laws evolved by themselves on prin- 
ciples learned some in England, some in 
France, some in Germany, some in Italy, and 
some in Japan alone. What is to be said 
of such a state of affairs except that it cries 
loudly for speedy remedy, and how can 
the remedy be furnished more speedily 
than by the aid of Codes now within a few 
months of completion ? 

The second point which we find ex 
passant is that the Hégakushi prefer no 
charge against the “learned draftsmen”’ 


It is not for us a question of} per se. 


who have compiled the 
regard their drafts ‘as masterly works” 
Yet they declared in their Resolu- 
tion that these draftsmen had neglected 
the first principle of legislation and of 
codification alike, since they had drawn 
up laws without reference to the condi- 
tions existing in the country where they 
were to be administered, and had codified 
those laws without any proper care for 
coherence and: uniformity. However, we 
need not insist upon these discrepancies. 
Incomparably more important is the con- 
clusion formulated by our correspondent. 
For it puts a totally new complexion on 
the affair, and if it strengthens the case 
advanced by the Hégakushi, it does so at 
the expense of the Aégakushi’s candour. 
The Resolution of the Hégakushi was 
couched in purely conjectural terms. 
They ‘feared that drafts prepared with- 
out cdoperation would be found to con- 
tain conflicting and contradictory pro- 
visons, and that there could not be one 
congruous system of principles underly- 
ingthem.” We regarded this hypothetical 
declaration as little short of astounding, 
because without any actual evidence it 
seemed to assume gross incompetence on 
the part of the compilers of the Codes and 
the Authorities. But now we have some- 
thing very different. We have the dis- 
tinct assurance that ‘‘a certain specialist 
has counted more than a hundred articles 
that conflict with one another” in the 
drafts, and that “the Resolution is sup- 
ported by many Judges who have patiently 
studied the various drafts.” In the face 
of this declaration, what can be said by 
outsiders who have had no opportunity of 
examining the proposed Codes? Nothing. 
The question is now carried into a totally 
new sphere. The Codes are pronounced to 
be badly drafted, and it isagainst their faulty 
compilation, as actually ascertained, that the 
Hégakushi protest. Very well, but why did 
they not tell us this before ? What was the 
use of all their previous talk about the doubt- 
ful wisdom of codification in general; about 
the particular difficulties of codification 
in Japan, and about their apprehensions 
as to what the text of the codes might 
prove to be? We are told now that it 
was “cruel” to charge them with speak- 
ing ‘‘on pure conjecture and suspicion.” 
But they themselves gave us only con- 
jectures and suspicions. We accepted 
their own statement of their case and 
barristers usually require nothing more. 
Our correspondent might have refrained 
from the petty insinuation that we “ profess 
a view” which we do not really entertain. 
We do not care a pin’s point about such 
thrusts below the belt. Neither shall we 
stop to consider what he means when he 
says that the Hégakushi are not surprised 
by our attitude of opposition. If the 
Hégakushi are cast in such a peculiar 
moral mould that they count no man 
sincere who dissents from them, that is 
their misfortune. Let us hope that they 


Codes: they|will believe us when we declare absolute 


agreement with them on this new ground. 
If indeed, as they allege, the drafts are 
full of inconsistencies, then by all means 
let them be submitted to a thoroughly re- 
presentative committee of experts before 
promulgation. If necessary, let the date 
of their promulgation be deferred for that 
purpose. And if necessary, let them be 
published piecemeal. But are they so 
defective ? 


SOME STATISTICS OF THE BRITISH 
EMPIRE. 
—_———_ e__-—_—— 

HE issue of the Colontal Office List for 
1889 includes a table entitled ‘“ Gen- 

eral Statistics of the Colonies and Depen- 
dencies,” which probably contains wider 
and more varied statistical information 
respecting the British Empire than any 
other single sheet in existence. In the 
first vertical line all the Colonies are classi- 
fied under Europe, Asia, Africa, America 
West Indies, and Australasia, and then 
we get the figures for each, added up for 
each class, and finally for all together, and 
compared with those for India, the United 
Kingdom, and the whole Empire, as re- 
gards area, population in 1881 and 1887, 
children in the schools in 1887, revenue, 
customs revenue, expenditure, public debt, 
local revenue, local expenditure, local debt, 
imports from the United Kingdom, other 
colonies, other countries, exports simi- 
larly classified, British and foreign tonnage 
entered and cleared, length of railways 
opened, receipts, expenses, cost of con- 
struction, telegraphs opened, bank de- 
posits, and savings bank deposits. The 
total area of the British Colonies, exclud- 
ing India and Burmah, is 7,599,347 square 
miles, the total for the British Empire 
being 9,289,453. Of this stupendous total 
Canada has 3,470,257, and the Australasian 
colonies 3,257,656 square miles. The 
smallest British Colonies are Heligoland 
with } of a square mile, and Gibraltar with 
1,%. When the good people of Hongkong 
complain of their narrow limits—the area, 
including Kowloon, is.32} square miles— 
they forget no doubt that Labuan (30}), 
and Bermuda (19) are smaller, and that 
Ascension (34), St. Helena (47), Montserrat 
(49), and the Virgin Islands (58) are not 
much larger. Next, to Canada, the largest 
British colony is Western Australia, and 
it is somewhat of a surprise to learn that 
it is larger than British India (excluding 
the feudatory states) and Burmah put to- © 
gether, its area being 1,060,000 square 
miles, against 1,058,814 for the latter. 
Next in order comes South. Australia with 
903,690 and Queensland with 668,497 
square miles. The total area of the United 
Kingdom is 121,562 square miles, which is 
about the same as that of its Asiatic Colo- 
nies (113,610) excluding India and Burmah. 
The British Colonies in Africa are equal in 
area to nearly four United Kingdoms, those 
in America to over 30, and those in Aus- 
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tralasia to more than 25. As to population 
there was an increase of about 4 millions 
in the Colonies and 24 millions in the 
whole Empire between 1881 and 1887. 
For the Colonies the figures in the latter 
year were 19,797,893, for the whole Empire 
328,388,511, and the population of the 
Colonies is about half that of the United 
Kingdom. The most populous is Canada 


with 4,922,679, the next is Ceylon with 
3,000,000, then comes the Gold Coast with 


1,426,450, the Cape with 1,377,000, New 


South Wales with 1,042,919, and Victoria 


with 1,036,119. But these figures do not 


in all cases strictly represent the population 
of the respective Colonies as popularly. un- 
derstood. Thus the Cape here is the Cape 
Colony strictly and officially so called, and 
does not include Basutoland, British Bechu- 
analand, Natal, or Zululand; Canada does 
not include Newfoundland, the Gold Coast 
does not include Lagos, Gambia, or Sierra 
Leone, for all of which independent 
figures are given. But for the whole it 
may be said that the population of the 
British Colonies in Asia is 4,565,951, in 
Africa 4,230,246, in America 5,444,913, in 
the West Indies 1,306,236, and in Aus- 
tralasia 3,868,378, and in every case the 
population in 1887 showed a considerable 
increase over that in 1881. The popula- 
tion of British India and Burmah increased 
from 198,790,853 in 1881 to 210,754,588 
in 1887, the increase being in large part 
‘due to the annexation of Upper Burmah 
in the interval. In point of revenue the 
Colonies take a far higher position in the 
economy of the Empire than in popula- 
tion. The largest revenue of any colony 
is that of New South Wales, £8,589,001, 
Canada coming next with 47,448,957, 
then Victoria £6,733,826, New Zealand 
£3,463,495, Queensland £3,032,463, the 
Cape £3,159,614, South Australia £2,014,- 
102, and soon. The total revenue of the 
Colonies in 1887 was £42,613,073, while 
that of India was £61,225,231, and of the 
United Kingdom £89,802,254. Of this 
42 millions of revenue the Australasian 
group gives £24,870,682, the American 
£8,420,768, and the African £4,925,982, 
For small revenues we have the Virgin 
Islands with £1,735, Montserrat £5,803. 
Labuan £4,168, and Heligoland, the 
Falkland Islands, Turks Islands, Tobago, 
all under £10,000, and St. Helena 
just over that amount. Ascension ap- 
pears to have no revenue at all, and 
no statistics except that its area is 34 
square miles and its population 166. The 
relation between Customs and the general 
revenue is‘interesting. At the Cape about 
a third of the latter is derived from 
Customs, on the Gold Coast about 85 per 
cent., in Canada about 60 per cent., in 
Jamaica half, in New South Wales 25 per 
cent., in Victoria 33, in New Zealand 30. 
In Great Britain the proportion is about 
22 per cent. For the Colonies, taken to- 
gether, 15 out of 42 millions of revenue 
are derived from Customs, whereas in the 


within their revenues; as a rule 
governing Colonies exceeded theirs. 
this of course means a large public debt, 
and in fact the colonist debt is half as 
large again as the Indian. 
£238,899,796, r 
£157,978,972, and that of the’ United 
Kingdom £707,503,587. Without giving 
the figures in detail, it may be said that 
the Cape owes over 21 millions, Canada 
474, New South Wales nearly 41, Victoria 
over 344, New Zealand over 353, Queens- 
land over 23, and South Australia over 19 
millions. 
could borrow is in debt. 
of the Empire is about 1,100 millions, or 
about £3 10s. for ever man, woman, and 
child in the Empire. 
less to remind our readers that this 
stupendous debt is due not to foreign 
nations or peoples, but to the British 


and of India £57,657,613. 
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mother country only 1g out of 8g millions 
are so derived, so that colonial tariffs 


throughout, even in colonies governed 


direct from London, are much higher 
than those of England, and taken through- 
But high as 


out are nearly double. 
the colonial revenues are, the expen- 
diture is higher still; if the Cape has 
£3,159,614 revenue, it spends £31332,097 ; 
Canada in 1887 was barely within its re- 
venue ; New South Wales, with a revenue 
of £8,589,001, spent £9,582,953; Victoria 
was just within its means; Queensland, 
South Australia, and New Zealand were a 
long way outside theirs. The total revenue 
of the colonies was £42,613,073; the total 
expenditure £44,898,511. The Asiatic 
colonies just exceeded their revenue— 
Hongkong being a bad offender in 1887 ; 
the African were also slightly on the 
wrong side, the American and West Indian 
kept within the mark, but the Australasian 


spent about three millions more than they 


had. As a rule Crown Colonies kept 
self- 


All 


It amounts to 


while that of India is 


Apparently every colony that 
The total debt 


Of course it is need- 


people themselves. The figures for trade 


are perhaps the most surprising of all. 
The total imports of the Colonies in 1887 
amounted to £133,528,502, the total of 


the United Kingdom being £362,227,564, 
Of thé Colonial 
import trade £49,283,161 is imported 
from the United Kingdom, £44,792,206 
from other British Colonies and £39,453,235 
from other countries. The Colonial export 
trade amounts altogether to £118,187,767, 
divided as follows :—To the United King- 
dom £52,437,826, to other British Colonies 
£36,447,062, to other countries£29, 302,879; 
so that if the Colonies are good customers 
of the mother country, the latter is a 
still better customer of theirs, and the total 
trade between the two is over a hundred 
millions sterling, or a sixth of the total 
trade of Great Britain. The trade be- 
tween the Colonies themselves amounts to 
over So millions sterling. All this, it will 
be observed, is the trade of less than 20 
millions of people with indefinite possi- 
bilities of increase. Similarly in regard to 
tonnage. British tonnage entering and 
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clearing from colonial ports was 63,282,038 


fin 1887 in a total of 83,944,092, or more 


than three-fourths of the whole. It is 
when we come to railways and the cost of 
their construction that we see why the 
public debts of the Colonies have been 
incurred. Of the 24,365 miles of line 
opened in the colonies, 12,332, or more 
than half, belong to Canada, and 9,532 
to the Australasian Colonies. The total 
cost of construction was £259,834,506 ; 
the receipts in 1887 were 417,419,457, and 
the expenditure £11,628,373, so that, tak- 
ing them in bulk, they pay about 24 per 
cent on the original outlay, which, in view 
of all the circumstances, is an excellent 
result. Of telegraphs there were 76,912 
miles open, against 30,230 in India and 
30,100 in England. ‘The bank deposits 
(other than savings banks) amounted to 
£131, 396,930, against about £580,000,000 
in the United Kingdom; while the Sav- 
ings Bank deposits in the Colonies in 
1887 amounted to $25,861,298, against 
£105,524,518, so that the bank and savings 
bank deposits in Great Britain and her 
Colonies in 1887 were more than sufficient 
to pay off the national debt. » 


= 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
——_»—_____ 
THE HOGAKUSHI. 


To THE Epiror oF THe “ JapAN Mat.” 
Sir,—In your issue of May 29th appeared an 


article of somewhat unusual warmth upon the now 


much-talked-of resolution of the Hégakushi-kai 
concerning codification, That you should profess 
a view more or less unfavorable to the resolution is 
a surprise to none of us probably, but most of us 
will, I dare say, wonder at the liberality of strong 
adjectives with which you were pleased to charac. 
tevize our resolution, Let me say here at once 
that, with all deference to your opinion, I fail to 
tollow it. My object in addressing this letter to 
you, however, is not so much to Controvert your 
argument as to explain the true import of our 
resolution, which a Hégahushi Barrister’s letter 
seems to have failed in conveying to you. But 
before proceeding further I wish to state that the 
resolution in question was passed by the Associa- 
tion of the Law Graduates or Alumni of the Im- 
perial University, not by the “ ‘Tokyo Barristers? 
Association,” as you either inadvertently or for 
convenience sake christened it in spite of your 
former cotrespondent’s explicit statement. 

Now the resolution of the Law Alumni Associa- 
tion, after observing generally the magnitude, 
difficulty, and danger of codification even under- 
stood in its ordinary or European sense, proceeds 
to point out the inexpediencey, nay mistake, of 
hastily reviewing or examining and hastily enact- 
ing into law the various draft codes that have been 
prepared. In view of the peculiarity of our present 
social condition, it does not deem it advisable to 
promulgate any code, much less the present draft 
codes prepared by foreign jurists of different 
schools, each working in his own way. The enact- 
ing of those codes would likely be followed by 
consequences arising from an over-anticipation of 
events—one of the serious evils of codification— 
and conflict of provisions. Nay more; we fear 
we shall have in consequence laws more like the 
French or German than the Japanese. Still if the 
Authorities choose to utilize those drafts, the 
Association thinks it advisable to publish them as 
drafts instead of promulgating them as codes. ‘Io 
meet the growing social wants in the meantime, it 
recommends the issuing of single statutes from 
time to time dealing with such topics as may need 
legislation. ; 

This is, as Tunderstand it, the import of our 
resolution, if indeed it cannot be fairly gathered 
from a Hodgakushi Batrister’s letter itself. As 
such the resolution might be favoured with the soft 
adjective ‘intelligible’ even by a most austere 
critic. Still we ave told we might make ourselves 
clearer. Well, we do not grudge this piece of ad- 
vice, and I hope I have succeeded in acting up to 
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it. Then we are blamed for instancing the cases 
of England and Germany to show the difficulty of 
condification, because England has never tried and 
Germany never failed in codification, If a Bull 
or an Act embodying a particular branch of law 
such as Criminal Law can never be called a code, 
however exhaustive in substance and complete in 
form, we are probably wrong. But drafts like J. F. 
Stephen’s on Criminal Law, the Law of Evidence, 
and the Law of Criminal Procedure, are codes in all 
respects but the name, yet they failed to become 
laws. I believe more than once Germany after un- 
dergoing “weary aud protracted labour ” has only 
succeeded in issuing her civil code ina draft foum. 
We did not say that she failed, but did say that 
her code had not yet been promulgated. ur 
statement is still characterised as astounding, 
misleading, and irrelevant. ‘The fact that codes 
ultimately became law in a certain country does 
not show an easy acconaplishment of the work 
there, but the point being the difficulty of codifica- 
tion, we might be allowed to choose examples most 
suitable to our purpose. We cannot fora moment 
suppose that Japan has no law to be classed as 
the Civil and the Commercial, yet we are repre- 
sented as saying that ‘she has virtually to 
compile her (laws) anew.” What we say in the 
resolution is that while codification in Europe 
means a rewriting or rearranging of existing laws, 
our codifiers propose to treat us with substantially 
new and strange laws. That is one of the points 
we emphatically protest against, as I explained 
above. We have always been taught, and still 
believe, that laws are brought into existence by 
wants and necessity. That is nota principle new 
to any lawyer, particularly to English lawyers. 
‘To inflict laws upon a people when there is no 
necessity for them would be best designated as an 
ultra-grandmotherly principle in legislation, pro- 
bably heard for the first time in the history of the 
world, ‘The advocate of this principle condescends 
to think it, perhaps, a tenable doctrine “that 
necessity should be suffered to dictate amend- 
_ ments or modifications of existing laws.” He 
evidently forgets that amendments or modifica- 
lions, so far as they go, “call new laws into ex 
istence”’ or rather are the new laws themselves. 
When such a notion is deliberately entertained by 
an English paper, I might be judged leniently if I 
am very much tempted to return the compliment 
by declaiing it ‘astounding.’””? — Indeed, the 
position of our critic is untenable on his own show- 
ing, for he has “always supposed the absence of 
laws to be synonymous with the necessity for 
their enactment.” But why? Surely not for 
the mere love of swelling the list of statutes. 1 
amy reluctantly ‘led to suspect that our critic is 
labouring under a radical error in supposing the 
absence of codes to be synonymous with the 
absence of laws. ‘True, the work of drafting has 
been going on for years, and of this we have 
nothing to say. As was shown above, we protest 
ayainst a hasty examination and promulgation as 
codes of the drafts thus prepared. When even 
codes prepared by one and the same commission 
and on given and well concerted bases are not 
unfrequently found to contain some contradictory 
provisions, we cannot be persuaded to expect a 
happy unison and concord in those drafted seve- 
rally. and individually by jurists of different 
schools. We do not speak a woid against the 
draftsmen, for they were not asked to work as a 
body. Much less do we presume to teach them 
first principles, all whom we have always held in 
high esteem as scholars. We wish we could be 
content with an assurance, if you can give one, 
that our fear is entirely groundless. But when 
we know that a certain specialist alone has 
counted more than a hundred aiticles that conflict 
with one another, very few of us can remain 
complacent. However, I will not go into the 
matter in detail. There is another point of no 
less importance. The drafting jurists were not 
given Japanese materials to arrange in an ap- 
proved and scientic method, but were merely 
asked, as we understand, to formulate laws on 
Western principles. Where should they go for 
the model but to the systems prevailing in their 
respective countries? [tis simply natural. 

The learned draftsmen probably, [ hope, con- 
sulted our laws and customs as best they 
could, but the result of a work so begun and done 
on such lines can be easily foreseen. We do 
not prefer any charge against them. Not in the 
least. We speak only of the result. Probably 
most of us regard their drafts as masterly works 
on the respective systems of Jurisprudence. But 
this is not the point at issue. When we 
speak of the result of their work relatively to 
to our national interest, we are charged with 
speaking ‘on the strength of pure conjectnre and 
suspicion ’—a cruel charge which is itself ground- 
ed on pure conjecture and suspicion. When I 
say that the supporters of our resolution include 
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many judges who have patiently studied the 
various drafts submitted to their perusal, that 
alone should be a sufficient guarantee against an 
evil inference. 1 sincely hope and really trust 
that the public will not believe that we have re- 
corded our conviction on the strength of mere 
floating rumours or a night-mare. Indeed, Iam 
glad to notice that a voice has already been raised 
in the wilderness, as it were, by Mr. J. F. Lowder 
in the Fapan Herald of May 3oth, for whose kind 
appreciation of our effort Tam deeply grateful. 


Yours truly, 
A JUNIOR HOGAKUSHI. 
Tokyo, June 2nd, 1889. 


JAPANESE GUIDES. 


To tHe Epitor of THe “ JAPAN MalIL.” 
Sir,—Fiom my recent experience it seems that 
the pleasures of travelling in Japan are likely to 
be lessened, and consequently the number of 
 globe-trotters”” seriously diminished, if steps are 
not taken to put a stop to the monopoly the guides 
have established in this country. May I simply 
tell my tale? We, for Lam travelling with a pal, 
wished to stay for some days at Yokohama as the 
weather looked unlike comfort in a tea-house, and 
so we thought it unnecessary as well as bad 
economy to equip ourselves during our stay in 
Yokohama with one of those fine. gentlemen who 
loll in jintikishas, smoke cigarrettes, expect you to 
come to heel like a retriever, and no doubt re- 

ceive a good commission on your bargains. 

Such being our case, we waited for many days 
until there seemed prospect of better weather, and 
then—not a guide to be found in the town, 
“Trotters? were many, but of guides none. - 

So we thought we would take a boy who could 
speak some English and would not be above black- 
ing our boots, and found, by the good-nature of a 
friend, an intelligent native. Tn high spirits we 
venture even asfar as Tokyo. where we meet some 
fellow travellers with a guide, and next day our 
boy tells’us he must quit instantly if not sooner. 


Some suspicion crosses our minds, but we fancy 
perhaps we may find another and pluckier servant, 
and after some trouble engage a second. 


This time we are so fortunate as to get to Kyoto, 
where of course there are several parties of people 
travelling with guides. Again the same result: 
our servant on the morrow of atrival says he is 
sorry but must return to the bosom of his family, 
where we can’t help wishing he had always found 
sustenance. 

Itseems, therefore, that these guides have formed 
a society and take measures to scare others, wishing 
to play the same lucrative game, away from their 
masters. But as the number of travellers is every 
year largely increasing and the supply of guides is 
even now inadequate to the demand, and they are 
little likely to Le anxious to extend this famous 
guild, I would venture Co suggest that some steps 
be taken to put a stop to this nuisance, as I don’t 
see why the many—would-be employers and em- 
ployed—should suffer to fill the pockets of the few. 

T enclose my card, and am yours, 


** GLOBE-TROTTER.” 


ENGLISH v. AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVES. 


‘To THH Epiror oF THE ‘‘ JAPAN Matt,” 


Sir,—Referring to the letter in your issue of 
2gth December, from ‘ Audi Alteram Partem,” 
your correspondent conveniently omits to acknow 
ledge that the remarks on the superiority of the 
English locomotive, to which he takes exception, 
were made by the first authority in the United 
States, namely, The Railroad Gazette of New York. 

Since he is so anxious to hear the other side, | 
quote extracts from an article that appeared two 
or three weeks ago in the same Ratlroad Gazette, 
on the English compound engine, designed by 
Mr. Webb, of the London and North Western 
Railway, which has been sent to America. ‘he 
Gasette says:— While passing round curves the 
engine showed no more tendency to bind or grind 
on the track than the average American Jocomo- 
tive, but one could see that she had been designed 
for very smooth roads. This was evident from the 
shortness of the springs, and the consequent rough 
riding when passing over the proverbially good 
track of the Pennsylvania Railioad.” 

This is a naive admission that a cailioad which 
is regarded in the United States as a model line is 
a rough read compared with cur own London and 
North Western, 

The Gasette is surprised at the rematkably suc- 
cessful manner in) which coal is burnt in’ this 
engine, and admits that the desipn shows that it 
is very well understood on this side how it ought 
to be burned. 
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At the close of the article it is remarked that 
“the tender is a model of economical design and 
presents to the mechanical department of Ame- 
‘ican railroads a design which is easily repaired, 
readily accessible at all limes, and one which will 
pass curves readily and ride like a passenger car.’ 

Your correspondent remarks on the two vessels 
in Philadelphia loading American locomotives for 
South America. We do not combat for a moment 
that the American locomotive has certain points 
about it which render it as good for a rough 
colonial road as it is inferior on a well laid road; 
and for this reason English manufacturers are 
always ready to supply Engines of Amer ican 
design, but of an improved ‘type, and at very 
much lower prices than they can be manufactured 
for in America. ‘ The proof of the pudding lies 
in the eating,” and it may be broadly said that at 
least 50 English locomotives are exported to 
foreign patts. for every American one, and 
probably a very much larger proportion, 

After all it comes down to this: that in America 
the type of locomotive suited for Amer ican wok 
is well understood, and in England the same 
isthe case. ‘The highly finished, rigid, workman- 
like and smooth-running English locomotive is 
thrown away upon the comparatively rough and 
cheaply made American roads, and the Aimerican 
locomotive is even less fitted for use on well made 
roads. But whichever type is preferred they can 
be made in this country ata lower cost than in 
the United States, where high protective duties 
make the material so costly as to put competition 
out of the running. 

I remain, yours faithfully, 


; : FAVETE LINGUIS. 
England, April 11th, 1889. 


P.S.—English Railroad practice is standard 
practice and is acknowledged all over the world. 
Between it and the cheaper American roads there 
is a wide difference, and no engineer can fail to 
admire the ingenuity with which Railroad diffi- 
culties are overcome in the States at alow cost, 
although his hair is apt to stand on end at the 
greater risks and dangers thereby incurred. 


COUNT ITAGAKI Al OSAKA. 
—_>»—_—_ 


capital, spent several hours in Osaka on the gth 
instant. At a select meeting of his political 
sympathisers held at his hotel, he delivered a 
speech of which the following epitome is published 
by the Osaka Shinonome Shimbun :—Duiing my 
tetirement in the South, ithas been my chief de- 
iipht to observe the steady progress of liberal 
principles throughout the country, When Count 
Goto began to preach the gospel of the Datdé 
Danketsu, a considerable number of my political 
friends urged me, some by letters and others by 
personal visits, to enter once more on a political 
campaign. But as it appeared to me that the 
time was not yet ripe, I could not comply with 
their demands. The history of reforms in the 
East and the West, in ancient as well as in 
modern times, teaches us the same lesson: that 
would-be reformers are but coldly received by 
the public if they come forward prematurely 
with their proposals, and that they can ex- 
pect to have their opinions adopted by their 
fellows only when circumstances ate favourable. 
To illustrate this teuth, I have only to recall 
an incident of the period of the Restoration. 
The great revolutionary movements by which the 
Restoration was effected, had their immediate 
origin in the principle of the restoration of ad- 
ministrative power to the Court, as propounded 
by Sakamoto Ryfma. Sakamoto was only a 
ronin of the Tosh clan, but he had under bim 
a large number of adherents. He was, however, 
attacked at Fushimi by Kondo Isami, one of the 
Inavest captains in the service of the Tokugawa 
Government, and could barely save himself by 
seeking the protection of the SasshQ clan. 
Saigo Takamori subsequently espoused the same 
cause, but his endeavours to advance it only 
brought upon him the wrath of the Shogunate 
Government, and he was compelled, with the cele- 
brated priest Geshd, to throw himself into the waters 
that washed his native shores, though he was for- 
tunately saved from death by a fisherman. About 
this time Goto, who then held an important post 
in the government of his clan, impressed strongly 
on the mind of his master the necessity of the 
State power being restored to the Court by 
the Shogun. The Prince of Tosa therefore 
presented a memorial to the latter on this sub- 
ject, and the principle for which Sakamoto and 
Saigo had so bravely struggled without —ac- 
complishing any good result, was finally adopt- 
ed by the Tokugawa Government, Sakamoto 


Count Itagaki while on his way north to the 
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and Saigo were unsuccessful, because the time 
was not then ripe. Similarly, when | appeared 
before the public several years ayo with liberal 
principles, and formed the Fiyuto, the time was 
not yet ripe, and we were regarded as violent 
radicals. It was then that I was stabbed by 
Aibara at Gifu. But since then the aspect of 
affairs in the political world has greatly changed, 
and the time now seems to have matured for the 
carrying out of various reforms, ‘Taking ad- 
vantage of this opportunity Goto was able to 
secure the confidence of both the Government and 
the people, by his advocacy of the principles of 
the Daido Danketsu. He has now entered the 
Cabinet. Goto was successful because the time was 
favourable to his opinions, while Iwas unsuccessful 
because the time was in my case not yetripe. As 
to Goto’s entrance into the Government, [may say 
that I approve of the step which he has taken. 
There are some who blame him, on the ground that 
his acceptance of office is inconsistent with his 
avowed principles. But in taking this course, 
Goto was no doubt influenced by weighty rea- 
sons; and I am strongly against criticising his 
conduct on the strength of unwarranted sup- 
positions. If it is wrong to be credulous, it 1s 
certainly unmanly to lend oneself too readily to 
suspicion. When you have once put your con- 
fidence in a man whom you have chosen as your 
leader, it is extremely unwise to change your 
attitude towards him according to each new 
action of his. If you think he is wrong in this or 
that respect, then it is your duty to give him 
friendly advice; but lo desert him on account 
of certain conduct on his part which you be- 
lieve to be wrong, is most rash and imprudent. 
The leader of a party must watch the chang- 
ing conditions of the time, and shape his course 
in accordance with the needs of the moment. 
He is thus not unfrequently compelled to resolve 
in one minute on very weighty decisions. If his ac- 
tions be fettered by the interference of ordinary 
people, he will be unable to give full play to his 
genius, and must remain a mere instrument in the 
hands of a party. That is not what we ought to 
expect of a political leader. On these grounds it 
will be evident, I think, that Goto’s entrance into 
the Cabinet cannot be criticised in a superficial 
fashion. Goto’s conduct is the result of his study 
of the tendency of the times. Soon after his as- 
sumption of office I was visited by Mr. Oye Taku 
and by Mr. Kéno Hironaka. Goto also wrote to me 
twice, urging me to come to Tékyé. When I de- 
cided to start for the capital, a certain individual 
called on me and tried to dissuade me from the 
course I had resolved on, remarking that Fhad 
better wait till next year and then enter on political 
action at the head of my sympathisers. This 
strikes me as a somewhat narrow idea. Such a 
course might be productive of much interest, but 
what we have present in our minds is not either 
personal or party consideration, but the well-being 
ofthe whole nation. Even supposing that we could 
easily become the most influential party in the 
Diet, the only result would be the dissolution of 
the Diet. Thus if every Diet that assembles is 
to be dissolved, how can we promote the happi- 
ness of the people? On the other hand, suppos- 
ing that the Cabinet Ministers at once resigned 
power to the party having the ascendancy in the 
Diet, could that party carry on the administra- 
tion? Our army and navy require a system of 
management very different from those of the con- 
stitutional counties of the West. Could the incom- 
ing party control the Military and Naval Depart- 
menis? ‘The object of our party has been to secure 
the establishment of a suitable Constitution and the 
opening of a national assembly, with a view to 
promotiig the welfare of the nation. We pro- 
posed these principles at a time when the public 
mind was not yet prepared for them, and conse- 
quently our party has not been guiltless of occa- 
sional blunders. But the Constitution has now 
been framed, and the opening of the Impetial 
Diet is fixed for next year. The attitude of the 
Goverument toward our patty has become more 
friendly than before. The amnesty of political 
offenders, and the appointment of Goto to the 
post of Minister of Communications, are con- 
spicuous proofs of the fact that the Government 
is now disposed to follow an impartial and just 
policy. Under such circumstances we ought, 
on our part, to endeavour to promote the 
happiness of the people by giving our attention 
to the practical questions of the day, For this 
purpose, we are al present engaged in the iives- 
tigation of matters relating to taxation, army 
oiganization, administration, and other subjects 
of alike nature. But we do not expect that the 
results of these investigations will be manifested 
in the Diet of next year, for any such attempt 
would be apt to produce too sudden and radical 
changes in our political system. Those who are 
truly patriotic will never be guilty of the crime 


of sacrificing national interests to party ambition, 
We intend to accomplish our object gradually ; 
and hope to see progress and order go hand 
in hand. ‘The Government, on its part, ought to 
open a way for the successful carrying out of 
our object; it should adopt and follow a liberal 
course. Tt ought, for instance, to modify the re- 
gulations as to free speech, public meetings, and 
political associations. Another thing to which I 
would call the attention of the Government, is 
the shortness of the period of time allowed by the 
Law of the Houses to the Committee of the Diet 
for the investigation of bills submitted by the 
Government. In a country like ours, where the 
Government has hitherto followed a policy of 
secrecy, the people are ignorant of administrative 
matters, and the Committee will therefore require 
more time for their investipations. These con- 
siderations no doubt were in the mind of Goto 
when he decided to enter the Cabinet, and itis for 
these reasons also that I approve of his conduct. 


LECTURE ON FAPANESE ART PRO- 
DUCTIONS. 
—————————~—_— 

A lecture on the Art Productions of Japan was 
delivered by Mr. Lasenby Liberty, of London, on 
Saturday afternoon in the buildings of the Bijitsu 
Kiokai, at Sakuragaoka, Uyeno, Tokyo. ‘here 
was a large audience both of Japanese and 
foreigners, and the lecture was most appreciatively 

listened to. 


Mr. LiBerty said—Gentlemen of the Art School 
and those foreign gentlemen who have been kind 
enough to add their presence here, I wish to say 
that though I have acceeded to the strongly ex- 
pressed wish of Viscount Sano to address you on 
the subject of Japanese Art, in doing so I feel that 
I have no right to arrogate to myself the position 
of alecturer. Therefore I shall be glad if, instead 
of taking what I may say asa lecture, you will 
accept it as an informal chat, in which I, as a friend 
and lover of Japanese Art, give a few of my im- 
pressions and hopes to those in whose hands the 
future expression of the art feelings of the Japa- 
nese people rests. ‘This future to you students is 
a grave responsibility, and one which I am sure 
you cannot fail to appreciate. 

A period of disruption of the traditional ideas has 
passed, and is still passing, over Japan through the 
removal of the artificial barriers which separated 
the Japanese from the rest of the civilized world, 
and no one who is the least familiar with Japanese 
wotk, or who has been a few weeks in Japan, can 
fail to admire the quick receptive faculty, adapta- 
bility, and inventiveness of the Japanese mind as 
shown under these altered circumstances. ‘lhe 
theme of my address, the note’ that I would 
dwell upon, is one of warning, lest this most valu- 
able, and admirable quality in the Japanese 
character should of itself (if allowed to develop 
without restraint, and a due exercise of discrimi- 
nation and balanced judgment) be the gravest 
danger and the most formidable impediment in 
the pathway of the future growth and continuity 
of the poetic, bold, and original art of. Japan. 

I come as a visitor to Japan, and yet as one who 
has been for more than twenty-five years intimate- 
ly assuciated with ne Japanese. During those 
five and twenty years I have had the advantage of 
seeing all that was most beautiful among the art 
manufactures of Japan that have been sent to my 
own country, and, I think I may say, broad- 
ly speaking, to Europe. [have during that time, 
as far as my sphere and influence permitted, 
sought to foster and popularize Japanese art in 
England by setting before the English people 
and distributing through commercial channels 
the typical products of the Japanese workman, 
and excluding as far as possible all such as were 
mere imitative productions of European art. 

In earlier days much discouragement was given 
to enterprise in Japanese imports by those who 
could see in Japanese manufactures only novelty 
and eccentricity, and who predicted for them that 
speedy neglect which inevitably attends all enter- 
prises and all manufactures that have nothing in 
them save anattempt to gratify the ever insatiable 
craving of humanity for ‘ something new.” 

There, of course, was, and I am thankful to say 
is, an immensity besides this in Japanese work 
att, though novelty and eccentricity may also be 
present. ‘There is a soul, a spirit, an intent, a 
thoughtful intelligence underlying and directing 
it—the intent to form, from whatever medium 
may be employed, an object that, first, shall (if 
intended for a practical or useful purpose) fulfil 
in the most simple and direct manner the purpose 
of its creation; secondly, thal shall be pleasing or 
graceful in form, and thirdly, that, when orna- 


mented, the ornamentation shall grow out of, or 
be within, the lines of the form and in unison with 
the object of its creation, In other words, there 
is in Japanese art the fulfilment from a different 
standpoint and in an original method of the ac- 
knowledged European classical and modern canons 
of ait. So much is this so that in every part of the 
civilized world where Japanese art was at all proper- 
ly (that is representatively) introduced, its charms 
slowly and surely made themselves acknowledged, 
until now it has permeated every European 
decorative art manufacture, and notably fabrics, 
pottery, and printing. ‘his great wave of Japa- 
nese influence over the art workshops of Europe 
is indeed a flattering tribute and an all-sufficient 
testimony to the vitality and inteiligence of 
Japanese wok, for no mere freak of fashion 
could have so long held possession of or influ- 
enced the direction of European effort. Let me 
here say that in speaking of European art I al- 
ways include our great cousins the Americans, 
Perhaps in no branch of art education has this 
shown itself more beneficially than in the greater 
and juster appreciation of true harmony and jux- 
taposition of colourings and colour decoration. 


Thus, gentlemen, when, as the realization of a. 
long cherished wish, I found it possible to leave a 
busy commercial career, and pay a visit to the 
land which was the birthplace and homeof these 
charming and beneficial influences, I expected to 
find further mine$ of unexploited art wealth and a 
people and nation of artists. Gentlemen, I must 
confess this dream of mine has not been fully 
realized.—(Hear, hear.) Perhaps I am of too 
sangine a temperament. Doubtless I expected 
more than in this world of disallusions I was 
reasonable in expecting. But if I erred in an- 
licipating too great a perfection, I beg you will 
take it as no unworthy tribute to Japan and its 
art culture that 1 should mentally place them upon 
an impossible pinnacle of perfection. What I seem 
to have found is this: a whole nation earnest and 
anxious to secure all the advantages of the new 
contact with foreign civilization. Shall I say too 
earnest, and too ready to believe in the advan- 
tages of foreign civilization ; too ready to under- 
value the precious heirlooms of a splendid past? 
I speak of course from the art standpoint, and to 
that I desire to confine myself exclusively, but I 
cannot ignore those more material influences 
which have acted upon and for the moment be- 
witched the art susceptibilities of the nation. I 
speak, I pray you to understand me, broadly when 
I say that the great mass of the people have lost 
their reverence for and appreciation of their own 
beautiful work and their own distinctive art, 
and have become possessed with a perfect mania 
for all that is foreign, be it good, bad, or 
indifferent. Gentlemen, I trust Ido not offend 
in thus freely expressing the first impressions 
that force themselves upon me. know my 
opportunities may not have been such as to 
warrant my forming an accurate judgment. Nor 
do I claim that judgment, supposing my oppor- 
tunities have been ample, to be of more value 
than that of others who have come to no such 
conclusions. But this I do claim, whether my 
judgment be right or wrong: I claim to be a 
sincere lover and appreciator of Japan and its 
art work, and it is because I do hold myself to 
be a true and faithful lover, that believing what I 
do I will not “cry peace, when there is no peace.” 


I find for instance that in certain of your Govern- 
ment Art Schools pupils are allowed to copy with 
the aid of tracing-paper the drawings on which they 
are engaged; that the bold sweeping touch of the 
all powerful brush is discountenanced by preference 
for the niggling cross-hatching and hard pen- 
cil point; that slavish land work reproduction of 
such a mechanical art as photography is in vogue 
—(hear, hear)—that your potters imitate the 
worst forms of the hybrid class of European pot- 
tery, and that they use colouring pigments that 
are staring, pretentious, and inharmonious; that 
your cabinet-makers reproduce ricketty furniture, 
Europeanized, and worse even than the poor 
models from which it is copied; that your 
printers, of silken and cotton fabrics indulge in 
such vulgar and distracting colous for their 
designs that one may spend hours vainly look- 
ing for something possible to buy; and that 
your jewellers imitate the trumpery and worst 
form of production of Birmingham and the Palais 
Royal. I have seen, too, some of your temples 
furnished in the new style, with the most hideous 
patterns in felt carpetting and badly carved preten- 
tious German mirror frames and mirrors usurping 
the place of the simple and dignified metal mirrors 
that appropriately belong to such edifices. 1 find 
in your houses badly made locks that won’t work, 
supplying the place of the delightful and artistic 
wooden bolts you used to have—(hear, hear)—I 
have seen doors, simply because it was a European 
fashion, made to swing on hinges, instead of slide, 
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so that when opened they completely obstruct the 
nartow passages ; ugly glazed windows with clumsy 
frames in place of the artistic s#oji—windows that 
refuse to open or if open refuse to close—(laughter 
and applause)—and, what is perhaps even more 
painful, I find coarsely painted and bad imi- 
tations of grained wood used in .place of the 
most delightful varieties of the indigenous woods 
of Japan. Though perhaps it may be more 
practical, the new European umbrella, in’ my 
opinion, is ugly and misshapen when compared 
with the Japanese—which covers more space, is 
cheaper, and with its semi-transparent light adds 
a charming outline and colour tone around 
the bearer. Your ladies subject themselves to 
the iron cruelties of the corset and to tight- 
lacing,’ thus sacrificing the grace and dignity 
of the free and healthy movement of the classic 
kimono.—(Laughter and applause.) Such, gentle- 
men, are a few of the results of this un- 
discriminating anxiety to break away from the 
venerable traditions and independent civilization 
of centuries, and hurriedly adopt foreign man- 
ners and customs. I would ask, do you think 
that this is wisdom ? 
your intelligetice P 1 
youc great ancestors? I think not, and I think 


also that the day is not far distant when you your- 


selves will realize that is this not the method in 


which civilization and progress should be made. 


And now I desire to speak of+the other side of 
this picture and, in justice, lo modify these criti- 


Is it properly exercising 
Is it paying filial reverence to 


Japanese art, so far as regards the ideas of the less 
thoughtful. Because evident material advantages 


could be seen in certain things, the conclusion too 


easily accepted, and indeed tao hurriedly cushed 
to by a great number of the unreflecting, was that 
everything “ foreign ” must be good. ‘This, and as | 
said before that unceasing hungering in the human 
mind for everything that is new, simply because it is 
new, explains to me the reason of these opposing 
tendencies: on one side the great mass of the un- 
reflecting accepting foreign influence in their arts 
and manufactures whether it be good or bad; on 
the other side a steady, silent phalanx treading 
patiently on in the time-honoured footsteps, firm 
as a rock in resisting the distraction of all adverse 
influences. ‘This being so, I look forward to the 
time when the swing of the pendulum will bring 
back to the whole people of Japan a more respect- 
ful regard for their old arts and art industries. 

Art is not of one nation; or of one time, or 
of one character, nor has she but one face or 
phase; she is indeed many-sided, and revels in 
variety. And what an infinite loss it would 
be to the whole civilized would should those whose 
opportunities of civilized close seclusion made 
possible the development of an individual art, 


peculiar, characteristic, and perfect within its 
own lines, willingly permit this characteristic 
art to be swallowed up in the greater monotony of 
European art, most excellent as it is, 
and in its highest phases perhaps more far reach- 
ing than the art of Japan, has too much lost sight 


foreign art. 


of the beauty of diversity, and runs clothed in 


the cramping of the pen and pencil. For foreigh use, 
too, as I hinted before, avoid grotesque figure sub- 


jects, because they are not understood by foreigners, 


paint birds, flowers, fish, and scenery particularly 
in the impressionist school. Trays, boxes, and 


lacquer wok should be adapted to European re- . 


quirements, not copies of European shapes. In 
short your course should be to comply with Euro- 
pean demands by all means, but let the outcome 
be still Japanese in character and thought. 

It was suggested to me the other day by a Japa- 
nese nobleman whose opinion is of the utmost 
importance, that the cheapness of production in 
Japan must of itself make your goods saleable in 
any market if they be only mere copies of French, 
Italian or English models. I venture to think that 
is nol correct. It might, perhaps, be so for some 
years, but in the long run India or China may 
come into competition or you may get ousted by 
European machinery; so that if Japan rests on 
the cheapness of her labour she may rest on a false 
basis. What she should rest on, and what she 
should be proud to rest on, is the individuality of 
her own most excellent style.—(Hear, hear, and 
applause.) I must apologise for having treated 
this subject so broadly, and not being able to more 
accurately express myself. I know I am address- 
ing many who know much better than I how to set 
forth the subject my audience, including as it 
does such world-wide authorities as Capt. Brinkley 
and Professor Fenollosa, but there are none among 
you who have it more at ‘heart, and therefore | 
crave your pardon for all shortcomings and dis- 


cisms, for I know it needs no words of mine to point 
out to you, who are students of Japanese art, and 
as such far more keenly aware than a mere stranger 
of the incongruities which exist. Well, then, 
Iam delighted to add that I have found under 
this superficial, obtrusive surface distraction, the 
good, true, old appreciative Japanese art quietly 
beating on and as instinct with life as ever; that 
you have still among you a glorious guild of art 
workers (and such art patrons as Viscount 
Sano), workers who equal if not indeed excel the 
traditions of a famous past. Beneath the surface 
of this superincumbent and self-asseitive rubbish 
heap, there still beats the pulsing life of the old 
and true art spirit. You have painters of imayi- 
nation like the recently departed and lamented 


plain broadcloth, following the tendency of the rest 
of the world to obtain an uninteresting level of 
mechanical perfection. 


appointments. I would say in conclusion I trust 
‘you will not suppose I wish to magnify and exalt 
Japanese art above all other arts. It is not so. 
I value it because it is such a peculiarly distinct 
art, and as such of priceless value to not only its 
own people, but to all the world ; so much so that 
were Ia Japanese I assure you I would cherish it 
aS a possession never to be parted with. I have 
for so many years enjoyed Japanese art from a 
distance, now I have had the opportunity of ad- 
miring it in the land of its creative birth, and my 
visit has been one of the greatest pleasures of my 
life. Gentlemen, I thank you for your patient 
hearing.—(Loud applause.) 

At the close of the lecture, which was inter- 


The day of course has passed when it would 
be possible or politic to tie down the application 
of Japanese art only to the ancient uses for 
which that art was applied. [I mean that. for 
good or evil European customs, and to a certain 
extent a Europeanised style of buildings and 
mode of living are coming, and will come more 
and more into vogue. Therefore, and now 
perhaps for the first time you will say I begin 
to be practical—therefore the Japanese lovér of 
art, and the Japanese artist should strive to see 
how much of the feeling and tradition of Japanese 


Kyosai—I will not mention individually the names 
of those still living. You have excellent masters 
of the naturalistic sehool; of the vigorous and 
characteristic Japanese decorative school; students 
of the more classical Chinese-Buddhistic school 
in which Professor Fenollosa has taken so great an 
interest. [could indeed enumerate scores of masters’ 
works that Ihave seen, but I must not be invidious 
with respect to living artists. But what I have 
seen is enough and more than enough to prove 
that the great national painter life is still vigorous 
among you. And what shall I say when I turn to 
the art workers? I[ venture to assert that in the 
enameller’s art the productions of that modest 


hybrid production, realising neither the usefulness 
of the one nor the beauty of the other. 
art has beneficially influenced the decorative arts 
of Europe. Do not allow European influence in 
return to overturn the art of Japan. As an in. 
stance of what can be done in preserving the dis- 
tinctiveness of Japanese thought in art work, I 


art can be incorporated in the new form; and 
whether indeed it be not possible to create objects 
thatshall fulfill the purposes of the new requirements, 
and shall yet remain essentially Japanese — (ap- 
plause)—thought out from the Japanese point of 
view, and not just copies of the European object, or a 


Japanese 


man, Mr. Namikawa of Kyoto, are more deli- 
cately harmonjsed, more accurately and carefully 
drawn, and more elegantly finished than any ex- 


amples of tlie enameller’s art that the world has 


seen. I venture to say the same also of those most 
superb, and delicate, and beautiful, and astonish- 
ing specimens of needle work produced under the 
direction of Mr. Nishimura (also at Kyoto): namely, 


that they are without comparison in the field of the 


art embroidery of the world. ‘There is no man 
in Europe who can successfully tival such jewellers 
and metal workers as Komi, and_ his school, 
worthy descendants of the celebrated men who made 
the beautiful and ever wonderful tsxbas, Rodsukas, 
and other armour trappings for your old nobility. 
In lacquer work my kind friend Viscount Sano has 
shown me specimens of costly modern work, which, 
as examples of marvellous gradation in tones of 
metallic and other colour, spirited and withal ac- 
curate drawing, and the wonderful technical sleill 
in the manipulation of the lacquer substance itself, 
demonstrate beyond question that there are 
lacquer workers living among you who are as 
gifted as the great masters of the past. In bronze 
working again many names occur of men under 
whose magic touch an infinite variety of toned 
subtle colourings of metals is achieved, which 
absolutely surpass any ancient work that I have 
come across and seem indeed new inventions. Of 
potters many still carry on the good work and all 
the excellencies of the past. In wood carving my 
friend Captain Brinkley has shown me some incre- 
dibly wonderful productions. But I have said 
enough to prove that after all my fault finding I 
fully believe in the present vitality of the ait life of 
Japan. 

Pethaps now you have come to the conclusion that 
I am somewhat contradicting myself. I hope you 
have not. What I feel is that the sudden foreign 
influences which have so materially, and I trust in 
the main beneficially, affected your country have 
as a great wave swept away the old land matks of 


would cite the Imperial Palace, which I yesterday 
had the advantage of being shown over by and 
through the kindness of Mi. Sannomiya. Here the 
architect has striven, and on the whole most 
succesfully striven, to preserve the national archi- 
tectural characteristics, and yet produce an im- 
perial palace fulfilling all the requirements of 
the altered ciicumstances. ‘Io descend to meanér 
things. We will take the production of the 
ordinary opening and = shutting fan. We will 
suppose that the fan is wanted for Western re- 
quirements and is judged by’ those who order it 
for commercial purposes.to be too small. That 
heing so the fan can be made larger without in the 
least departing from the Japanese lines of propor- 
tion by keeping to the same lines in the larger as in 
the smaller one. We will suppose again that it 
opens too stiffly ; it can easily be made to open more 
freely without departing from Japanese charac- 
teristics in the applicances by which this altera- 
ion, is effected. Suppose further that the substance 
of which the upper portion of the fan is composed is 
judged by those who require it to be too solid and 
opaque; something of a lighter fabric may be 
substituted, but it must be a Japanese fabric, and 
thought out on Japanese principles. It may be 
that for European requirements the conventional 
forms of Japanese figures or mythological subjects 
are not approved; birds and flowers can be sub- 
stituted, but they must be treated in flat decora- 
tion, not pictorially, and from the Japanese point of 
view. [could weary you with many other illustra- 
tions, but I think this one simple example conveys 
the spirit of what I mean, that the product must 
entirely preserve its Japanese characteristics. 
Another point I would mention is that when mak- 
ing goods for foreign trade, such as vases, cabi- 
nets, tables, &c., you should recollect the dif- 
ference of position in which they will be viewed 
by reason of the custom of sitting at a higher 
elevation, and be careful to place your decoration 
where the new eye level rests; and by all means 
keep to the free use of the brush and do not adopt 


preted by Mr. N. Ariga, a secretary of the Privy 
Council, Viscount Sano, in name of the Society, 
thanked Mr. Liberty for his lecture. 

Various prints and knitted and other work were 
shown by Mr. Liberty to illustrate the difference 
between good and bad art work. 


AMY SHERWIN AT THE PUBLIC 


HALL. . 
—_+—____— 


The greatest musical treat that has ever been 
heard within the walls of the Public Hall was given 
on Tuesday night by Miss Amy Sherwin and her 
talented company. Of course the chief interest 
centred in the prima donna, but we doubt—though 
expectation naturally ran high—if the audience 
came prepared to listen to such artistic vocalisa- 
tion as that with which Miss Sherwin treated the 
house on Tuesday night. It is needless to say with 
what enthusiasm the tair artiste was received, but it 
is No exaggeration to aver that the building fairly 
shook with prolonged and emphatic applause. 
Miss Sherwin possesses a pure, clear soprano voice 
of considerable range and flexibility and wonderful 
sweetness and delicacy, added to vocal methods 
of the highest order of excellence, and by the exer- 
cise of legitimate art and remaikable natural gifts 
she rendered her share of the programme with 
such skill and apparent absence of effort ax aie 
only seen in a consummate proficient. All the 
supeilative adjectives, however, that we can com- 
mand and apply to this delightful ai liste, could onl 
serve to “Paint the lily and perfume the ower? 
and we very much doubt if there will bea seat 
vacanl at any performance after this first appear- 
ance of Miss Amy Sherwin. The programme 
opened with a popular concert, the first number 
Leing a duett by Messrs. Stockwell and Sherwin, 
“The Fishermen ” (Gabussi), which went very 
well, and was sufficient to show that the singers 
were true artists. Macfarren’s “ ‘The beating of 
my own heart,” was ext rendered by Miss Minna 
Fischer in such a way as to occasion an emphatic 
recall, and the lady complied with “ Oin the Bank of 
Allan Water,” both pieces being sung with much 
taste and feeling. Mr. Stockwell then gave “My 
sweetheart when a boy,’ for which he was heartily 
applauded. Batker’s popular song, however, 
does not give Mr. Stockwell an Opportunity to 
show off the highest qualities of his fine organ, and 
he is certain to be heaid to much greater ad- 
vantage later on. ‘Then came the prima donna, 
with Little bird so sweetly singing” (Allen), 
the flute obligato by Mr, John Lemmone. ‘The 
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execution of this number was simply- exquisite, 
and thorough artist as Mr. Lemmone very soon 
proved himself to be, the sweetest notes that he 
could produce from his instrument were not 
to be compared with the delicious timbre of the 
voice of Miss Sherwin. The applause that followed 
was continuous until the fair singer gave a signal 
that she intended to comply with the persistent 
demand, when she again delighted the audience 
with a sweet and piquant rendering of a short 
any mine Sir,” adding much to the performance 
y acharming manner and a pleasing presence. : : : : 
The next two numbers were ieineposed: And Mr, | _Balfe’s “Sleeping Queen” is a bright little 
Lemmone played Doppler’s Hungarian Fan- operetta for four voices. It is entirely new to 
tasie,” and established himself as a flautist of con- Yokohama, and has not been very often performed 
siderable merit. His performance was loudly uy England. _ We do not know at what age Balfe 
encored, and returning to the footlights he gave | Wrote '& but it bears the stamp of an early effort, 
the air, with variations, “Poor Mary Ann.” The and is certainly not to be classed with the composi- 
tones produced and the sympathy thrown into the | UO"s UPON which the popular Irish composer built 
air were delightful, and the execution of the varia- his reputation. The work is, nevertheless, one 
tions left nothing to be desired. Mr: Clutsam of considerable merit taken as a whole, and is 
then gave two morceaux, a march and a mazurka, eminently suited to ee Sherwin S. Sompatly: 
on the pianoforte, which were very well performed, The libretto is by Famnie. It is smart and far 
and Mr. Lemmone closed the concert with a “ Fairy above some work of the kind, much of which is very 
Dance” (Terschak) capitally played. often almost meaningless. We expected to find 
After a short interval the curtain went up ona local colouring in the music, but with the excep- 
‘scene in the firstact of * Martha,” and Miss Sherwin | !0" of a somewhat quaint but pleasing fandango 
(Lady Harriet), very soon showed that she isa finish- AM A minor, sung by Miss Sherwin in No. 5, there 
ed actress. The scene with Str Tristram could only | '$ nothing of adistinctly Spanish character. There 
be thoroughly appreciated by those familiar with is a string overture, but this was not played. It 
the opera, and we think that a few lines of explana- | 45 N° great loss, however ; it appears to have been 
tion in the programme would have enhanced the | Witten first, instead of last, and is not, as is us- 
pleasure of those unacquainted with the situation. wally the case, a synopsis of the themes of the 
Miss Fischer was a most acceptable Nancy, and work itself. The operetta is constructed upon the 
Mr. Arthur Sherwin an excellent Sir Tristram. It somewhat uncommon incident of incurring the 
was in a scene from third act, however, that the death penalty inrous! heros a Cucel, but in the 
company most distinguished itself, that is after the end the cen heeds eared t fe nuapand of 
ladies had donned the disguise of peasants and en- her ral hee: ak Geo. (is a happy 
gaged themselves as servants. Here the acting denoument th eee al 1 Cx tT open 
and singing of all were excellent, and Mr. Stock- the garden of the palace Mie ve ours Leon, and 
well shone in the character of Lionel. Here also introduces the Regent (Sie ct uar Shera) who 
the prima donna showed that she was equal to any sangan ahi D eee I um the ee ay the 
lyric exigency, her method of attacking high notes one hiel MS. Was a Mee oP The Yon ral 
and her phrasing being the perfection of art. In ray w ey he , rp “Mice Fis me aoe id 
due course the gem for the soprano came on, “ The soon joine \ y ia. GS 1s r a rer), oe 7 
last rose of summer ” being listened to with breath- of Honour, who re oe Mase vane Here ee 7s 
less attention, and the acclamation with which it letter committing lo he protection foe man 
was received.induced Miss Sherwin to give a verse for whom she seeks | | i Sa AONE: LOsait 
of Home, sweet home,” and the audience per- appointment, and the latter, being desirous of 


poe . A tapi ing Agnes, consents, but on learning that the 
sisting, the prima donna sang again. There will | SE°V"8 es) : : 
be ee ae performances Bie week, when, on youth is Philippe D’Aguilar (Mr. Stockwell), the 


execution remarkable. ‘his was followed by Mr. 
Arthur Sherwin, who sang ‘Simon the Cellarer.” 
Nothing went better, however, than that very 
taking trio, Vm not the Queen.’ ‘This was 
capitally given, and was much applauded ; indeed, 
the audience insisted on a rehearing, and the last 
part was repeated. Mr. Clutsam then played a 
Serenade by Moskowski and a Mazurka by Godard 
effectively and with good taste and expression, 
and another flute solo by Mr. Lemmone closed 
the concert. , 


by the Regent and the young man incurs the 
penalty of death and gives himself up to arrest. 
Miss Sherwin here introduced ‘Who is at my 
window” (Osborn), which she sang with flute 
obligato, and this went exquisitely. No. 7, “Oh, 
could I but live in the past,” follows—a modest and 
simple air in G major, andante, common time. 
‘The Regent presses the Queen to attend to ‘im- 
portant affairs of State,” and she learns of Phi- 
Lippe’s intended execution, when follows a capital 
trio, “ Most awful sight.’ This is in C minor, 
with a doppio movimento in C major, being both 
lively and effective, and giving each vocalist a 
chance. The Queen is at her wits’ end to save 
Philippe, and appeals to Agnes. The latter has 
an appointment with the Regent at dusk, and he 
is soon heard approaching. ‘The Queen takes the 
veil of Agnes and covers her head, and they both 
retire to the trysting place. The Regent now 
approaches and speaks, and Agues, behind the 
Queen, answers him. He stretches out his arm, 
and feeling a hand seizes it, and, with terms of en- 
dearment, kisses it. It is that of the Queen, who 
calls for lights, and the Regent, seeing what he has 
done knows his fate. He appeals to the Queen to 
marry the King of Arragon, his friend, who he 
thinks will pardon him, as it is only the Queen’s 
husband who can pardon the party guilty of 
“touching the sacred person of the Queen.” The 
latter refuses, and giving her hand to Philippe, 
who has meantime been brought in, she tells the 
Regent to seek pardon of Philippe, which he is 
only too glad to do. ‘Then comes the finale, a 
quartette in D major, and, though short, is a very 
effective ensemble, and brings the operetta to a 
satisfactory close. 7 

The piece was very nicely mounted, and ex- 
ceedingly well dressed. The acting, as well as the 
singing, was excellent all round, the interest was 
well sustained, and the company scored a very 
decided success. ‘The applause was frequent, 
spontaneous, and hearty. Mr. Clutsam played a 
capital accompaniment. Wallace’s popular and 
tuneful “ Maritana” was produced last night, 
before a large house. 


PRECIS OF ARTICLES !N THE “NICHI 
NICHI SHIMBUN" AND OTHER Ff OUR- 


pas . "| . oe son of his old enemy who was banished from the NALS. 
eae ee Sleeping Queen will be} Court of Leon and died in exile, he recants and * 
Procucess y . refuses. A duett follows, “1 crave a boon” 


The rumour that’ all the state-owned railways 
are about to be transferred to the Nobles’ Bank 
in redemption of the debt of ye 10,000,000 which 
remains from the sum borrowed by the Govern- 
ment in the year 1877 from that banking es- 
tablishment, and on which the high rate of 74 per 
cent. per annum interest is paid, has given rise lo 
some discussion in the press. 

The Nicht Nichi Shimbun iv an article which 
appeared on this subject in its issue of the goth 
ultimo, gives credence to the rumour and con- 
demns Me project very strongly. It considers 
that the sale of state-owned railways is distinctly 
disadvantageous to the interests of the nation, 
and that the project in question, which is not based 
upon any fixed policy with regard to the sale of 
Government property in general but merely con- 
templates the transfer of a certain class of this 
property to the Nobles’ Bank, is especially to be 
deprecated. For this reason it has in previous 
issues invited the opinion of the public to this 
point and has urged the Government to re-consider 
the proposal. 


_ The public as a whole appears to be apathetic in- 
the matter. Those with whom the proposal finds 
favour refrain from discussing it, and the Fiji 
Shimp6é and Tokio Shimpé are the only papers 
representing views hostile to the project which 
have given expression to those views. ‘The former 
of these journals is not averse to the sale of Go- 
vernment property, but objects to the transfer of 
the railways to the nobles only; the latter adopts 
a different standpoint, and is opposed in principle 
to the sale of Government property of any kind 
whatever. ‘ 

The Government appear, says the Nicht Nicht 
Shimbun, to have decided to carry out this pro- 
ject in spite of the objections which have been 
raised, and there are indications that the Nobles’ 
Bank is at present engaged in completing its 
arrangements with certain departments of the State 
for the transfer of the railways. No blame of 
course attaches in this matter to the Nobles’ 
Bank. So long as that establishment acts justly 
and honorably, it is at liberty to undertake any 
enterprise which may be profitable; the respon- 
sibility for this transaction will lie not with those 
to whom the railways are transferred but with 
tunity for fine cantabile singing, of which he took | those who have transferred them. _ But so far as 
the utmost advantage. Philippe is tempted to kiss|the action of the Government is concerned, 
the Queen whilst asleep, which act is witnessed although it is doubtless supported by good reasons, 


(Regent and Agnes). This number, which is tune- 
ful though not striking, improves towards the end 
in } time, and is effective when the tempo quick- 
ens to allegro vivace. Before his exit, however, 
the Regent relents, and comes to an understand- 
ing with Agnes that Philippe is to have a com- 
mission and a troop, but the Regent intends to 
get rid of the young man by attaching him toa 
regiment ordered to the front to fight the infidel 
Moors. Philippe enters and unburdens his sor- 
row to Agnes, relating how, near Paris, he stopped 
arunaway horse and saved the life of its fair 
rider; how that he could never find out who she 
was; how the light in her eyes had haunted him 
ever since, and how, now he had arrived at Leon, 
he finds it to be the Queen (Miss Amy Sherwin), 
who, on seeing that he was about to address her, 
turned coldly away. The Queen, unknown to 
Philippe, is in love with him, and appears in the 
background; then follows a light and agreeable 
trioin Gmajor, “ Sheis heartless,’—tenor, soprano, 
and contralto, which gives no particular oppor- 
tunity for-display, except at the end where a few 
florid passages for the soprano occur. Agues pro- 
mises to assist Philippe, and gives him a knot of 
ribbon with which to work upon the feelings of the 
Regent, and on bestowing this talisman Agnes 
sings, * Only a ribbon,” a ballad in E flat major, a 
slow and rather taking melody. ‘The Regent and 
Philippe meet, and, becoming known to each 
other, mutual recriminations ensue, but the sight 
of the ribbon entirely alters the attitude of the 
Regent, who promises Philippe the desired com- 
mission and appoints him to a regiment going on 
active service against the Moors. ‘This coming to 
the knowledge of the Queen is countermanded, the 
lady plainly showing her hand. Here came 
No. 5, a duett for soprano and bass, ‘The 
Treaty,” in A major. It isin this number the 
fandango, in A minor, is sung, but the key reverts 
to the tonic major, and a very effective finish 
gives some good opportunities for display in the 
upper voice part. After this scene the Queen 
falls asleep on a bench, and the Regent makes 
his exit. Philippe now appears, and, finding 
the Queen asleep, sings a serenade, “ The noon- 
lidedream.” ‘This is a pleasing, soothing melody, 
in E major $ time, and gives the tenor an oppor- 


The second appearance of Miss Amy Sherwin 
and her talented company took place on Thursday 
night, and was a great success. The programme 
was a good one, the first part being a popular con- 
cert of vocal and instrumental music, consisting of 
nine numbers, and the second part Balfe’s Operetta, 
«¢ The Sleeping Queen,” in its entirety. All the 
artists were in capital voice, and Mr. Stockwell, 
having almost recovered from his throat ailment, 
showed that the high praise bestowed upon his 
efforts in Hongkong and Shanghai were entirely 
deserved. The performance as a whole was an 
improvement upon that of the first night, for which 
several reasons might be given. There was a 
sympathetic and appreciative audience, every 
number being heartily applauded, as well in the 
operetta as in the concert, and in several instances 
encores were demanded. 

The concert opened with that telling duett of 
Balfe’s, “Excelsior ” which was excellently rendered 
by Messrs. Stockwell and Sherwin.  Mattei’s 
sympathetic ‘‘ Dear Heart,” the next item, was 
most artistically sung by Miss Minna Fischer. 
Too much praise cannot be given to this lady in 
particular, though it applies to the company 
generally, for her clear and distinct enunciation, 
which adds so much to the pleasure of the audience, 
though the opposite is of frequent occurrence even 
amongst otherwise good singers. That popular 
song of Blumenthal’s, ‘* My Queen,” then brought 
on Mr. Stockwell, by whom it was sung with 
capital effect. No 4 was the gem of the pro- 
gramme. It is difficull to find amongst the com- 
positions of the present day anything to equal 
those of Smart, Bishop, and their contemporaries, 

and Miss Sherwin’s rendition of ‘Lo, here the 
gentle lark,” was worthy of the composer in every 
sense, and delighted the audience beyond mea- 
sure, and Mr. Lemmone’s flute obligato was again 
excellent. Of course the prima donna had to 
pay the penalty for holding that exalted posi- 
tion, and the storm of applause which greeted 
her at its conclusion lasted until she returned and 
signalled the accompagnateur lo proceed. Miss 
Sherwin selected for her encore, The Dashing 
White Sergeant,” which was given with much 
spirit and go. ‘The old favourite, “ The Carnival 
gave Mr. Lemmone a fine opportunity to display 
the complete mastery he possesses over his instru- 
ment, his variations being almost endless and his 
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the public are still ignorant as to what those rea- 
sons are, 

With the principle, enunciated by many politi- 
cians, that the Government of a country has no 
right to monopolize any industry out of the work- 
ing of which a clear profit is made, but ought to 
relinquish such industries to the people, the Nicht 
Nicki Skimbun is disposed to agree, although it 
is of opinion that an exception ought to be made 
in favour of railways. But the point which it 
considers to be at issue in the present case 
and to which therefore its condemnation is direc- 
ted, is the fact that the railways are to be trans- 
ferred not to the people but to one class of the 
people, namely the nobles. If the railways are to 
be relinquished by the Government they ought to 
be surrendered by public competition to the highest 
bidders whether these are nobles, shisoku or het- 
min, If they are transferred to the nobles they 
will become the inalienable and exclusive property 
of the aristocracy; no member of the nation who 
does uot belong to the nobility will in future be 
able to obtain a share in them, and the growth of 
socialism will thus be stimulated. Moreover, apart 
from all other considerations, the acquisition of the 
State railways by the nobles will form a bad pre- 
cedent, for the same class will be encouraged to 
acquire in a similar manner, by means of the large 
resources at their disposal, other valuable property 
such as forests and mines which now belong nomi- 
nally to the Government, but the real ownership 
of which is vested in the nation. And there is yel 
another consideration to be urged, which is the in- 
advisability of handing oyer to the exclusive and 
interested management of one class of the people 
an undertaking like that of railways, which is 
designed for the welfare of the whole country and 
in which all classes of the nation are equally in- 
terested. 


FAPANESE LA W CASES. 
——_o——_—_- 
THE “JIJI SHIMPO” V. TOKYO DRUGGISTS. 


‘This was an appeal, the defendants to which 
were the Tokyo Diuggists, who had originally 
raised an action for Libel against the Fiyt 
Shimpo. The cause was based upon a leading 
article published in No. 202 of the Fiji Shimpo on 
October 30th, 1882 under the heading ‘ Noti- 
fication No. 51 of the Daijé kan,” which it was 
alleged constituted a Libel on the business of 
the original plaintiffs. he leading article con- 
tained among others the following sentences :— 
« Drugs are of no efficacy for the diseases of man- 
kind,” “useless either for good or evil, it really 
does not matter whether drugs are taken or not, 
but one might just as well drink water or tea, 
smell incense or eat pepper.” “ Though known as 
drugs, these preparations are merely mercantile 
commodities which have no relation to diseases ;” 
and on these it was craved that a note dictated by 
the original plaintiffs should be inserted by the 
defendant for five days in the columns of the Fiji 
Shimpo iv retractation of the foregoing statements. 

The original defence was that the leading article 
referred to was a simple statement of what the 
defendant believed to be scientific facts, and which 
containing no slander on the business of the original 
plaintiffs, formed no ground for their prayer being 
granted. 

In giving a decision on the appeal brought be- 
fore them by the original defendant, 

The Tokyo Court of Appeal, after remarking 

that the chief points in dispute were (1) whether 
drugs are of efficacy, (2) whether the leading 
article complained of should be withdrawn or not, 
and (3) if so, whether such retractation should 
be advertised for five days or not, said the prin- 
cipal ground of appeal was that the article 
referred to was not slanderous, and in support of 
this a report of the Educational Department, a 
report of the Sanitary Bureau, and a notification 
of the Home Office as to the examination of 
common drugs, were relied on. It is apparent 
from the report of the Sanitary Bureau that, 
in comparison with a medicine prescribed by a 
physician, a common drug is nothing more than 
a temporary expedient, and is scarcely worthy of 
reliance. Still the words of the report are :—* out 
of every 10, 8-9 are without efficacy,” so that all 
drugs cannot be regarded as useless. Moreover, 
they are allowed to be sold as drugs after having 
been subjected to examination; a drug is nothing 
but a drug though in many cases it may have litle 
efficacy, and generally we must not look at it in 
the same light as water or tea, Fame or repute 
is a species of immaterial wealth and must be 
specially guarded. Whether the conduct of a 
man or the quality of a thing be good or bad it is 
certainly not a commendable action to slander it 
without proper and sufficient cause, for it must be 
at once evident that such slander will be foltowed 


by evil consequences. ‘The appellant, however, 


asserted in the Fiji Shimpo that diugs were of 
no efficacy for the diseases of mankind; that it 
made no difference whether they were taken or 


not; that one might as well drink tea or water, 


smell incense or eat pepper; and that they were 
really mercantile commodities which had no relation 
True, these sentences might be mere 
thetoric written with no intention of defaming 
druggists, but simply with the view of commending 
Nevertheless, 
the Fist Shimpo was a leading newspaper enjoy- 
ing a large share of the public confidence, and it 
was not unnatural that those who read the article 
referred to should incline to the belief that after 
Appre- 
hensive of these evil consequences, the respondents 
to the present appeal had simply asked.that a note 
of retractation should be published, and it was only 
right and proper that their demand should be 


to diseases. 


the imposition of a tax on drugs. 


all drugs were much like water or tea. 


complied with. 


Against this decision the $7? Shimpo again 


appealed to the Supreme Court. 


Counsel for the appellant said that the object 
of the action was to ascertain whether the lead- 
ing article of the $iji Shimpo really constitu- 
neces- 
sary to defamation :—(1) the person et 5 

2 
malicious intention on the part of the slanderer ; 
(3) the wiilten or oral expressions must be false. 
Whether viewed from the standpoint of English 
or American tests, or from that of pure reason, it 
was evident that these three elements must be 
present before the charge of defamation could be 
If the article in question was really 
slanderous it must be pointed out that the appellant 
had slandered the defendants with malice, and that 
But the decision 
of the Court below was incomplete, in not giving suf- 
ficient explanation that such libel had been ultered. 
In the next place the reasoning of the Court was 
incongruous, because, while admitting that drugs 
were only a temporary expedient and that little 1e- 
Hance should be placed on them, it nevertheless held 
that drugs were not to be looked at in the same light 
as water or lea, on the ground that among many 
So long as 
it was not clearly substantiated that the appellant’s 
declaration as to the resemblance between drugs 
and water or tea referred to the drugs of the de- 
fendants, one important condition requisite to the 
In the thied place, 
while personalities and defamation were far from 
commendable, criticism of the quality of a thing or 
the relative superiorities of technical arts dictated 
by a desire to benefit science and promote the 
public welfare, was a legal right and could not be 
The Court below declared 
that whether the conduct of a man or the quality 
of a thing was good or bad it certainly was not a 
commendable action to slander it, apparently 
holding that simple criticism of a drug or drugs, 
Nevertheless, 
the Court afterwards said the sentences complained 
of might be mere rhetoric written with no intention 
of defaming druggists but simply with the view of 
commending the imposition of a tax on diugs—a 
statement which was contradictory of the former. 
In the fourth place, the defendants sought to remedy 
the injury sustained by them in business but not to 
They 
must therefore prove what injury they had sus- 
tained in consequence of the Fé Shimpo’s article. 
The Court had put forward, as reasons for grant- 
ing reparation for past injuries, grounds which 
were properly applicable to provision against future 
evils, and in thus affording relief for which no de- 
mand had been made had given an improper 


ted defamation. ‘Three conditions were 


must be directly or indirectly indicated ; 


substantiated. 


his statements were groundless, 


drugs there were one or two of efficacy. 


act of defamation was wanting. 


termed defamation. 


without personalities, was slander. 


provide against future evil consequences. 


judgment. 


For the respondents the original finding to the 


effect that, “as affecting the confidence placed 


in drugs by the public, it was apparent the busi- 


ness of the plaintiffs had been damaged” by the 
article in question, was upheld. The judgment, 
it was held, showed thorough investigation and 
reasoning, and the ground of appeal was imper- 
fect, being simply a dispute as to facts. At the 
Trial the appellant bad stated that the result 
was the same whether a drug was taken or not, 
and it was further declared for the appellant in 
the Court below that the words of the aiticle— 
as to taking a drug being like drinking water 
or tea—was a general statement to convey the 
meaning that drugs were entirely inefficacious. 
So long therefore as it was declared without any 
reservation or exception that drugs were entirely 
inefficacious, then that meant that all drugs were 
inefficacious. On this point the Court below in- 
stanced the case of drugs compounded of powerful 
ingredients and rejected the idea that drugs were 


necessarily non-effective—in which there was no 


contradiction between the facts and the reasoning. 
Drugs were composed of medical substances, not 


of nameless and unknown ingredients; their sale 
was sanctioned by the Authorities and it was proper 
and correct to adjudye that, though there may be 
some of little efficacy, they ought not to be generally 
regarded in the same light as tea or water. In the 
third place, the statements published by the appel- 
lant constituted, not an ordinary criticism, but one 
injurious to the interests of the respondents. “The 
mere fact, however, that the article was held by 
the Court to be defamatory constituted no ground 
of appeal. Moreover, it was a principle of law 
that anyone whose action inflicted injury upon the 
business of another had to make reparation. In 
the fourth place, since the article was published, 
the business of the respondents had been constant- 
ly subjected to injury, sand as this must continue 
ull the statements complained of were retracted, it 
certainly could not be held that the judgment of 
the court below extended to matter for which no 
claim had been laid when it said that ‘it was not 
unnatural Uhat those who read the article referred 
to should incline to the belief that after all drugs 
were much like water or tea.’ Apprehensive of 
these evil consequences the respondents to the pre- 
sent appeal simply asked that a note of retracta- 
tion,” etc., etc. Again the appellant desired to 
escape from responsibility on the ground that he 
did not specify the names of the defendants, but 
unless it was proved that the business of the de- 
fendants was not specified, reparation for the whole 
or a reasonable part of the injury sustained could 
be demanded ; for any one whose acts caused in- 
jury to the business of another must be held 
responsible for the same. ‘Lhe Japanese law pio- 
vided that retractation of any article published in 
a newspaper could be demanded and therefore the 
present demand was a suitable and proper one. 
The Judges of the Supreme Court decided as 
follows :—The present case is to determine whe- 
ther the statements published in No. 202 of the 
Fiji Shimpo damaged druggists’ business, and 
whether there was any reason for thuse state- 
ments being retracted. The article referred to 
simply discussed in general “terms what drugs 
were, and not only were the names of druggists not 
mentioned but there was not even an insinuation 
on the subject. In some paragiaphs of the article 
the language was a little too violent, but as was al- 
ready acknowledged in the original’ finding there 
was no malice in it, An jmportant essential to 
defamation was therefore absent, and the article 


sibility. ‘This being so, no further explanation is 
necessary, and the judgment of the Tokyo Court 
of Appeal with reference to the reparation of 
damage inflicted to business is reversed, and the 
claims of the respondents rejected. 


Hamano Hisakicut v. JoHN CREAGH AND James 
DENNIS CARROLL. 

An illegitimate child belongs to its mother. If a man de- 
sires to recognise an illegitimate child as his own the ap- 
proval of thé ward or village chief must be obtained. 
The capacity of being a Japanese subject is not lost b 
non-registration in the Japanese Census Book alone. tt 
a foreign subject desires to secure the right of a father 
over an illegitimate child and to transfer the latter to the 
Census Register of his own country. he must obtain the 
consent of the child’s mother or relations, and must in 
addition obtain the consent of the Japanese Government. 
Unless this process is gone through, the father’s tight 
shall be invalid, even trough the child may he registered 
on the Census Book of the consulate of such foreign sub- 
ject’s government, Any foreign subject who. desires to 
secure rights concerning the person of a Japanese 
subject must depend upon the law of this country. 
The respondent claimed the custody of Isabella 

Bertha Parry, illegitimate daughter of the late 
Samuel Parry and the late Murayama Naka, 
and now being brought up by the appelant and 
his wife. ‘The defendants were not directly ap- 
pointed by the late Samuel Parry, butas guardians 
succeeded Fredeiick Victor Dickins and one other 
in that capacity, 

Counsel for the appellants contended that Isa- 
bella Bertha Parry was the illegitimate daughter 
of Murayama Naka, a Japanese woman, and had 
been in the guardianship and up-bringing of the 
appellants for over ten years, ‘The respondents 
contending that they were the guardians of the 
child, endeavoured to take her back, but the settle- 
ment drawn up by the late Samuel Parry, an 
English subject, and Frederick Victor Dickins and 
one other, on which the respondents founded their 
claim, wasnulland void. Foras naturally an illegiti- 
mate child belonged to its mother, Isabella Bertha 
Parry possessed the qualification of a Japanese 
subject. Though she might be registered on the 
Census Book of England, neither the consent of 
her mother or relatives nor the approval of the 
Japanese Government had been obtained, and there 
was therefore no reason why she should lose the 
capacity of being a Japanese subject. Further, 
even admittin that the instrument founded on 
was not void, it was an undeniable fact that the 
appellants had brought up the girl in accordance 


is thus free from either civil or criminal respon. - 


. 
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with the trust of the late Samuel Parry, and with 
the approval of the former guardians. ‘That there 
was no objection to the manner of her education 
and up-bringing was clear from other evidence. 
On these grounds the appellants contended that 
it was improper to endeavour to take her back 
in violation of the original intentions of the late 
Samuel Parry, and of the course approved of by 
the former guardians. ‘ . 

The respondents to the appeal said that this ac- 
tion had arisen in consequence of the fact that 
from an educational point of view the appellants 
were unfit to have charge of the girl Isabella 
Bertha Parry, and also on the ground that the 
appellants lad at the outset drawn her away 
from school in a manner resembling abduction. 
So long as the girl was not registered as a Japanese, 
it was evident that she remained a British subject, 
and the private documents produced by the appel- 
lants and relied on as evidence that they had been 
entrusted by the late Samuel Parry with the 
guardianship of the girl, possessed no power as 
against the deed of settlement. 


The following is a copy of the deed of settle- 
ment :—This indenture made this seventeenth day 
of July in the year one thousand eight hundred 
and eighty-five of the Christian Era between Dal 
Unqua, late of Hiogo, Japan, and now of . . . 
«. in the Empire of China, the executrix of the 
will of Edward Charles Kirby, late of ‘Hiogo and 
Yokohama, Japan, of the one part, and Jdhn 
Creagh, solicitor, and James Dennis Carroll, both 
of Hiogo aforesaid of the other part, witnesseth; 
whereas by indenture dated the seventeenth day of 
July one thousand eight hundred and seventy-six 
and made between Samuel Parry, late of Yoko- 
hama, Japan, civil engineer (now deceased) of the 
one part and Edward Charles Kirby, merchant 
then of Hiogo and Yokohama aforesaid (now de- 
ceased), and Frederick Victor Dickins, barrister- 
at-law, also then of Yokohama of the other part, 
the said Samuel Parry who was then about to 
leave Japan, in consideration of the natural love 
and affection which he bore to Isabella Bertha 
Parry his daughter, and of his wish to provide for 
the «maintenance and education of the said 
daughter, assigned unto the said Edward Charles 
Kirby and Frederick Victor Dickins, the sum of 
two thousand five hundred dollars to hold the same 
upon the trusts and subject to the powers, provi- 
sions and settlements and declarations therein 
contained and declared, that is so say (among 
other things) on trust to invest the said sum on 
deposit at interest in any good English bank at 
Yokohama or in other mode which to them might 
seem in their discretion best fitted to carry out the 
purposes of the said indenture of settlement, and 
upon further trust, out of the income of the said 
sum and the investments from time to time repre- 
senting the same to provide for the maintenance 
and education of the said Isabella Bertha Parry 
in such manner as to them might seem fit until she 
should attain the age of twenty-one years or marry 
under that age; and upon her attaining that age 
or marrying under it then in either case as to as 
well the capital as the income or accumulation of 
income thereof. Upon trust for the said Isabella 
Bertha Parry her executors, administrators, and 
assigns as separate property free from any marital 
control subject tocertain dispositions thereof in the 
event of the death of Isabella Bertha Parry during 
her minority, and whereas by the said indenture 
it was declared that the said presents should be 
read as if they contained the provisions of the Act 
of the 23rd and 24th Victoria, chapter 145, for the 
appointment of new trustees and constituting 
trustees’ receipts valid discharges, and also that 
the trustees or trustee for the time being whether 
substituted or original are thereby appointed guar- 
dians or guardian of the said Isabella Bertha 
Parry until she shall attain the age of twenty-one 
years or marry under that age; and whereas the 
said Frederick Victor Dickins left Japan in the 
year one thousand eight hundred and seventy-nine 
and has since permanently resided abroad and 
has not acted ander or intermeddled with the 
trusts of the said indenture; and whereas the said 
Edward Charles Kirby died on the eighth day of 
December, 1883, having previously made his will 
dated the 23rd day of June, 1882, whereby he 
appointed Dal Unqua aforesaid and one Richard 
Kirby his executors which said will was unrevok- 
ed at his death, and the said Richard Kirby hav- 
ing absolutely disclaimed all interest in the estate 
of the said Edward Charles Kirby and in the 
offices of trustee and executor under the said will 
probate of the said will was on the 2oth day of 
December, 1883, granted by Her Britannic Ma- 
jesty’s Court for Japan at Hiogo to the said Dal 

nqua as sole executrix; and whereas the said 
Dal Unqua desires to appoint the said John 
Creagh and James Dennis Carroll to be new 
trustees of the herein recited indenture of 
settlement; now this indenture witnesseth that the 


and each of them doth consent to be a trustee and 


is hereby agreed and declared that the said John 
Creagh and James Dennis Carroll, their executors 
administrators and assigns and the survivor of 


and interested in the said trust funds and the in- 
vestments and income of the same upon the trusts, 
and with and subject to the powers and provisions 
in and by the ssid recited indenture contained and 
tdeclared concerning the same; and it is further 
declared that in accordance with the provisions of 
the said recited indenture and all other powers 
and provisions relating hereto the said Jolin 
Creagh and James Dennis Carroll their executers, 
administrators and assigns shall be and they are 
hereby declared to be guardians of she said Isa- 
bella Bertha Parry. In witness whereof the said 
parties have hereunto set their hands and seals 
the day and year first above written, 

In testimony of the authenticity of this docu- 
ment those concerned affix their signature and 
seals to the same. 

The Judges of the Tokyo Court of Appeal held 
as follows :—The principal point in this case is 
whether Miss Parry possesses the qualification 
of being a Japanese subject, while she is not re- 
gistered on the census register of Japan and is 
registered on that of England. We find that she 
does not lose that qualification, for under notifica- 
tion No. 21, issued in the 6th year of Meiji, an 
illegitimate child belongs to its mother, and the 
party who wishes to recognise it as his child must 
obtain the sanction of the ward or village chief. 
Any foreigner who desires to secure the right of a 
father over an illegitimate child, a Japanese sub- 
ject, and to have it registered on the census 
register of his own country must obtain as a 
matter of course, the consent of the mother or 
relatives and the permission of the Japanese Go- 
vernment. As the late Mr. Parry did not observe 
this procedure before the child in question was 
registered in the British Consulate, he failed to 
perform a process requisite to his obtaining a 
father's rights over her. Though registered in the 
British Consulate, Miss Parry does not lose the 
qualification of being a Japanese subject, for such 
registration is invalid. On the foregoing grounds 
the deed of settlement can be regarded simply and 
merely as a document expressive of the wishes of 
the late Mr. Parry} it cannot be defended upon 
in support of the claims of the respondent. 


CRICKET. 
————— +» 
Crus Marcu. 


A Club Match was played on Saturday, that is 
to say it would have been played had all those 
who promised to take part in the game turned 
up atthe time agreed upon. As it was play did 
not commence until long after the hour announced, 
with the result that one innings on each side could 
not be got through. Abbott’s team went in first, 
and Messrs. Roller and Wheeler piled up 96 be- 
fore a separation took place through Dodds hold- 
ing one from the Doctor off Lias. Besides Roller 
(95), ultimately bowled by Lias, and Wheeler (37), 
no one made a notable score but Morriss, who put 
together 33 in his usual good style and carried out 
his bat, the total being 199. Three of Walkin- 
shaw’s team went to the wickets and scored 27, 
Edwards (22) not out. Following are the scores :— 

Mr. Asrotr’s Tram. Mr. Watxinsnaw’s Taam. 
sean veer Mr. Brewer, c. and b, Mor- 


Mr. Edwards, not out... 
Mr. Crawford 
o]| Mr, Merriman 
pile aera 
° r. Vivanti ; 
Mr. Walkinshaw [4/4 not bat 
Mr. Lias 
Mr. Dodds 
Mr. Sutter 


Dr. Cox, b. Edwards . 
Mr. Morriss, not out . 
Mr. Robinson, b. Grant..... 
Mr. Merriman, b. Edwards 3. 
Mr. Pearson, b. Edwards ... 0 
Mr. Mottu, b. Edwards 
Mr. Howard, run out 

b. 13, 1.b. 1, Wet 


a7 


To rug Dgar.—A Person cured of Deafness and 
noises in the head of 23 years standing by a simple 
remedy, will send a description of il FREE to any 
Person who applies to NICHOLSON, 21, Bedford 
Square, London, W.C., England. May tty. 


said Dal Unqua in exercise of the power for this 
purpose vested in her by the Act of Parliament 
made and passed in the 23rd and 2qth years of 
the reign of Her present Majesty Victoria, chapter 
145, and of all other powers her enabling, doth 
hereby appoint the said John Creagh to be a 
trustee of the said indenture in the place of the 
said Edward Charles Kirby and the said James 
Dennis Carroll to be a trustee of the same in the 
place of the said Frederick Victor Dickins, and the 
said John Creagh and James Dennis Carroll do 


trustees of the said indenture accordingly ; and it 


them shall henceforth stand and be possessed of 


2}ont the world. 
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FERRIS SEMINARY. 
——_______ 
Opgnine or Van Scnaick Hatt. 


To visitors and residents more pessimistic than 
hopeful of the world’s progress, the imposing pile 
of buildings which now stands on Bluff Lots Nos. 
178 and 51 should serve as an excellent object 
lesson. ‘The largest and most commodious struc- 
ture on the Bluff is a monument of man’s wish 
and resolve to aid and benefit his fellows; and 
residents and visitors may well be excused if they 
view with pride this striking object, so noticeable 
from either the Settlement or the Harbour, evidence 
of the generosity of Americans and others who have 
raised a large and growing institution where hun- 
dreds who are indeed but as Samaritans and 
strangers to them may be housed, trained, and 
educated. The large three-storied building known 
as Ferris Seminary has been long familiar to the 
majority of residents, and many know of the ex- 
tensive additions undertaken about two years ago 
immediately after the return of the Rev. Eugene 
S. Booth, additions which considerably more than 
doubled the capacity of the Seminary. ‘Ihe new 
buildings, which are to be known as Van 
Schaick Hall, in honour of Miss J. C. Van 
Schaick, of Albany, N.Y., who with charac- 
teristic liberality contributed largely to the 
funds required for their erection, was formally 
opened on Saturday last, the ist of June, the 
fourteenth anniversary of the establishment of the 
school. Advantage had been taken of the con- 
figuration of the ground to erect what is unusual 
in this part of the world, a four-storied building, 
in which is located the kitchen and dining hail, 
the dormitories,—to which two entire stories are 
devoted (each dormitory contains seven fatami, 
and an enclosed recess for use as a wardrobe), 
class rooms, Principal’s study, etc.; and abutting 
on this large building is the two-storied extension 
or wing with four large class rooms on the ground 
floor, and the Hall or Chapel above. The Go- 
vernor of the Ken, Mr. Oki Morikata, accom- 
panied by Madame Oki and Mr. Mitsuhashi; Mr. 
Greathouse, U.S. Consul-General; Mrs. Great- 
house, and a considerable number of foreign ladies 
and gentlemen honoured the auspicious event by 
accepting the invitations issued by Mr. and Mrs. 
Booth, ‘The preliminary proceedings, during which 
the Rev.J. H. Ballagh, Rev. Dr. Amerman, Rev. 
E. S. Booth, and Mr. Hayashi Shigero occupied 
the platform, consisted of an opening prayer by 
the Rev. Mr. Ballagh and prayers and addresses by 
Messrs. Hayashi, Kumano, and ‘l'akane and Dr. 
Maki, the entire audience, numbering about 300, 
uniting at intervals in praise and thanksgiving. 
After a short organ recital, during which Dr. 
Amerman toole the chair, supported by Rev. I. 
H. Correll, Rev. E. S. Bonk, Dr. Meacham, 
Rev. T. H. Colhoner, Mr. Ito okichi, Mr. 
Furusho, and Prof. Ishimoto Sanjiro, the Rev. 
Correll led in prayer. ‘The anthem “Oh, give 
thanks unto the Lord ’’ was then sung by 38 of the 
elder girls, followed by a recitation by a class of 
52 of the junior girls. The Principal, Rev. E. S. 
Booth, having led in special dedicatory prayer, the 
Chairman rose and after explaining in a concise 
speech the unavoidable absence of the Rev. E. 
Rothesay Miller, who was to have given the ad- 
dress of the day, called upon Rev. Dr. Meacham, 
who after heartily congratulating the ladies and 
gentlemen present, the Principal, teachers, and 
students on the completion of the capacious addi- 
tions and the spacious Chapel, delivered a forcible 
address, of which the following is the substance :— 
Useful purposes are doubtless served by peripatetic 
teachers, but a more excellent way is that of 
having an established home, and gathering pupils 
on whom to exercise a healing, enlightening and 
elevating influence through successive years. 
Delos, it is said, was in the habit of navigating 
about the Archipelago, coming into collision now 
with one island and then with another, oering 
no great advantage on any, and receiving benefit 
from none, till at last she struck root into the 
bottom of the sea, got a local habitation and from 
that time flourished and became famous through- 
This Institute, I believe, was 
moored as soon as slfe was launched and has 
never broken from her anchorage, but now she 
has rooted herself more firmly into the soil of the 
Bluff, and into the respect and confidence of the 
Japanese people. He regarded the erection of 
this building as another pledge to the Japanese 
of the good faith and ability with which the 
Mission had entered upon educational work. 
The attractive character of the new building 
gave rise to the remark from the speaker :—Some 
one has said, ‘ Knowledge has always a more 
imposing effect upon the youthful mind when it 
stands like the Apostle at the beautiful gate of 
the Temple.” Back to this place and to the 
lessons which they have learned here, these stu- 
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dents in future years will look with added interest 
for the elegant surroundings amid which they have 
been trained. The speaker expressed the wish 
that every church building and hall of learning 
were an attic temple in which the worshipper and 
the student would enjoy the refining influence of 
symmetry and grace. If your economist inveighs 
against this pohicy as wasteful extravagance, the 
reply is at hand that in this utilitarian age, which 
appraises every action by the measure of imme- 
diate utility, it were well to condemn by lavish 
liberality and classic grace that spirit which would 
belittle our institutions of learning and desecrate 
‘the places of the holy” with the tables of 
money-changers. There are certain influences 
working in our inmost nature towards ends loftier 
far than can be measured by the standard of 
mere utility. Mr. Booth had remarked, that the 
speaker's theme was to be ‘This building is de- 
dicated to the religious education of the women of 
Japan.” Firstly, education is the developing of 
the powers and susceptibilities implanted in us by 
our “Great Original.” Like the fruits of our 
gardens, our minds require cultivation, The 
business of education is not to perfect us in learn- 
ing, but to impart to us those dispositions and 
habits that will enable us to assimilate the most 
truth and reproduce it the most readily ; to appro- 
priate the intellectual wealth bequeathed to us by 
the past, and on emergency to put into vigorous 
exercise all onr mental powers. The difference 
between an educated and an urfeducated man has 
been illustrated by some one as the difference be- 
tween a bar of iron in the crude state worth $5.00, 
and the same bar wrought into delicate watch 
springs worth $250,000.00. ‘True education en- 
hances immeasurably the value of man as an 
intellectual being. 


Education, when does it begin? Somebody has 
said it begins or ought to begin at least two or 
three generations back. ‘The ladies here are indeed 
beginning with the great-grand-children of the 
present pupils. Not to press that point, we should 
understand that education begins in early infancy. 
Rough or gentle handling, kind or harsh treat- 
ment, sights and sounds agreeable or disagreeable 
educate the impressible spirit. Before one is 
aware the foundations of character are laid. 
Hence the right kind of education is required at 
the very outset of life. Itis required also from 
the effect of custom, a great social tyrant that rules 
with a rod of iron. There is a Greek word, some- 
times translated ‘custom’ and sometimes &€ law,” 
representing that great aggregate of external 
influences which holds all in a close environment 
more deadly than the coil and clasp of a boa- 
constrictor. By this we are taught that custom 
which has the force of law becomes so completely 
a second nature as to be less easily changed than 
any written law. Mr, Grote gives an admirable 
account of that ‘ King of all,” ‘which exercises 
plenary power spiritual as well as temporal over 
individual minds, moulding the emotions as well 
as the intellect according to the local.type, deter- 
mining the sentiments, the belief, the predis- 
position in regard to new matter tendered for the 
belief of every one, fashioning thought, spirit, 
points of view no less than of action, and 
reigning under the appearance of habitual self- 
regulated tendencies.” Secondly, the education 
given in this school is religious. The human 
being is an organ with many banks of keys and 
many stops—imany of which are called out by 
home-training, by school-life, by business and the 
conflicts of life, and by the love which leads to 
marriage. But there are stops in the organ which 
only the Holy Spirit can make use of. When He 
has renewed the heart, awakened new impulses, 
led to new loves, the love of God and pure love to 
man, then He can educe from the heart the 
grandest music of which our nature is capable. 
This great change, which we call regeneration, 
must precede true religious education. It is this 
education which this institution is here to promote. 
We disctiminate between intellectual educa- 
tion and religious education. ‘The latter includes 
the former. The Duke of Wellington once said 
something to this effect: ‘Secular education, I 
am afraid, makes only accomplished devils.” 
He saw the profound necessity that there is of 
superadding to secular education that which will 
lead men to holiness and to God. ‘Thirdly, this 
education is for the women of Japan. Years ago 
an ex-Daimyo said to a Christian missionary :— 
** Your preaching and schools for boys are good, 
but if you have the welfare of our country at 
heart, you will educate our women.” He proceeded 
to draw a striking contrast between the women 
of this country and the women of the West. Since 
those words of his were spoken much more has 
been done for the religious education of the women 
of Japan than had been done before. Much 
more remains to be done. If ever Japan becomes 
the State of which. Sir Wm. Jones sang; if ever 


things we know that the laws of nature are not 
revealed to man only, but to mankind. How 
shall mankind know and understand the laws of 
nature except it be through education? ‘fhere- 
fore women as well as man needs education. But 
without Revelation from God we would not know 
this principle, for example those who are influenced 
by Buddhism and Confucianism are evidently 
ignorant of it. Christians, however, have received 
Unis revelation, so they notonly establish institu- 
tions of learning for women in their own lands, 
but by the teaching of Christ ‘Do unto others as 
ye would have them do unto you” they are active- 
ly establishing such institutions in other lands, 
This Hall has no other reason for its existence 
than the above. Now what is the true motive that 
brings the Christian teachers here from other lands. 
Some, I am sorry to say, think that the only 
object is to teach the doctrine of the Christian 
religion, But that is a great- mistake. While 
admitting that the sole motive is Christianity, and 
for that reason the foreign teachers are Christians 
yet the great objects earnestly sought by these 
teachers are, Ist, to cultivate true morality asa 
basis of character; 2nd, to teach them useful know- 
ledve that will fit them for their responsibilities in 
the home and society; 3rd, to prepare them to be 
leaders of their sex, to fulfil their part in the pro- 
gress of civilization in this land. These then are 
the great objects of the teachers in our institution. 
Inasmuch then as our foreign friends have done 
so much for this school, and have no self interest 
whatever, we must show our hearty appreciation 
by helping them all that is in our power. Some 
Japanese have already shown their willingness to 
do so. But there is still need for your confidence 
and patronage. And I request all who have the 
interests of Japanese women at heart to help by 
not only giving your sympathy but by making 
liberal contributions toward endowing this institu- 
(ion so that it may Le able to do its work well, 
both now and in the future. 

Dr. AMERMAN spoke a few words in conclusion 
before Rev. Tf. H. Colhouer was called upon for 
the benediction; and the Principal ou behalf of 
the Reformed (Dutch) Mission of Japan and of 
all well wishers here and elsewhere then pro- 
nounced the Class Rooms and Hall now and for 
the future to be devoted to the interests and cul- 
ture of the womanhood of Japan, Mr. Furusho 
rendering the announcement tn Japanese. 

At luncheon, which was served in the capa- 
cious room extending the whole length of the 
uppermost story, and to which about seventy-five 
patrons and well-wishers sat down, brief” con- 
gratulatory speeches were made by the Principal 
of the, Institution, by Governor Oki Motikata, 
hy Mr, Greathouse, U.S. Consul-General, and by 
Rev. J. H. Ballagh, ‘The last named gentleman 
hastily traced the work of the Reformed Mission 
in Education in Japan from the 13th of May, 1859, 
when the three’ pioneers, Rev. J. R. Brown, Dr. 
Simmons, and Rev. Mr. Verbeck arrived here, 
and when the then Governor of the Ken shewed 
his sympathy with the Mission by rendering 
valuable assistance in connection with procuring 
a site, to the present time, 

His Excellency the Governor of Kanagawa 
said that what he had seen to-day was abun- 
dant proof of the deep interest the pt omoters 
and supporters of the school take in the edu- 
cation of Japanese women, and he wished not 
only to express his appreciation of their labours 
but to thank them for the good they were doing. 
He dwelt upon the advantages the school had 
already conferred upon the female portion of the 
community, and referred in warm terms to the 
good character borne by those who had gone forth 
from the school and were now most acceptably 
filling the position of wives and mothers. He con- 
cluded by expressing sincere hopes that the school 
would prosper in the future, and assured the Prin- 
cipal in the kindest manner that he would always 
stand ready to help the Institution in every way 
within his power. 

After Mr. Baccaca had thanked the Governo, 
warmly for honouring the school with his presencer 
Rev. E. S. Booth rose, and in a brief speech 
betraying much warmth and feeling expressed his 
gratitude to many Japanese present who had con- 
wibuted so generously to the Building Fund. 
twenty-two hundred dollars had been promised, 
and twelve hundved dollars had already been paid 
in. — Nothing touched the reverend ‘gentleman so 
much in connection with the entire work as the 
help rendered and the confidence thereby shown 
by the Japanese. The Japanese evidently realized 
that the Mission had come to stay, that the In- 
sltution was designed lo endure, and to be identi- 
fied with the interests and welfare of the women 
and girls of Kanagawa Ken and the country at 


she becomes the strong and puissant nation, 
which Milton saw in vision, arousing herself like 
a giant awaking from sleep and shaking her in- 
vincible locks; if ever Joseph Cook’s saying 
proves true, that Asia is the ship and Japan the 
tudder and with Christ’s hand on the helm the 
whole continent will be guided into the harbour 
of blessedness and prosperity; if ever she be- 
comes a noble Christian nation and realizes the 
hopes of her best friends, it will be because 
first the women of the land shall have been 
educated and brought to a personal knowledge 
of the one true God. Cramp and degrade 
womanhood, and nature will have a terrible re- 
venge. Uplift womanhood and the nation will 
be elevated. A slave-mother suckles helots. A 
noble woman rears heroes, thinkers, men. What 
a matter for rejoicing is the good work which has 
been already accomplished in the conversion to 
Christ of so many of the women and girls of this 
land! How you have yearned and laboured and 
prayed for those who have been committed to your 
care! So you have watched for the unfolding of 
the night-blooming cereus. At last one day there 
are signs that the event is at hand. The edges of 
the leaves have slowly changed to light; the case 
has swollen and become bulbous ; it is evident that 
the life within clamors and struggles for expansion. 
Your interest is fixed upon it as night comes on, 
and lo! in a moment never to be forgotten it 
bursts, the rich cream of white with its exquisite 
form, its delicious fragrance and its heart of gold 
lies open to your view. With such interest and 
vastly more you have waited and prayed for the 
conversion of your pupils. And who shall tell the 
joy which filled your heart as the heart of your 
friend threw itself open to the kindly influences of 
heaven! ‘lo-day there are multitudes of the gen- 
tler sex in this land exulting in the liberty and joy 
of the Christian life. In the conversion of so 
many women to Christ we have the earnest and 
pledge of the Christianization of the nation. 
The speaker closed with a quotation from Emerson 
to encourage the teachers in their holy toil :— 
“If we weave a yard of tape in all humility and 
as well as we can, long after we shall find that it 
was no cotton tape at all, but some galaxy which 
we braided, and that the threads were Time and 
Nature.” 

Following the Rev. Dr. Meacham, 

Mr. Ito, pastor of the Mishima Church, deliver- 
ed the following address: About twenty years 
ago when I was at this place, it was a waste ground 
covered -with grass and brush. Atthattime I had 
no thought that this place would become the site of 
such a prosperous educational institution as wesee 
to-day. ‘The recollection of the time and the change 
made during that interval of about twenty years, 
give mea pleasure that some of you cannot enjoy 
at this moment. But this change is only superficial, 
A barren ground cannot be made a fertile land 
by merely having a large structure built upon it. 
A splendid building, perfect educational system, a 
dormitory full of pupils, a list of learned and experi- 
enced teachers would do but little for the elevation 
of the place, unless many pious women who walk 
with God and do good for Japan, be educated here. 
I is this fruitage that we expect. Mere education 
without its moral and religious aspects is but a 
machine for Satan’s working, as Dr. Meacham 
observed just now. I believe I express the com- 
mon desire of those present here when I say that 
it is my earnest desire that this school should pro- 
duce in the future (as ithas done in the past) a 
troop of pious and intelligent women who are 
fully qualified for Christian activity, Thus it can 
be said with truth that this waste ground was made 
a fertile land, bearing good fruitage. 

Mr. S. Furusu6, Superintendent of the School, 
delivered the following address :—I stand ta-day in 
two relations, one as a representative of the Japa- 
nese and the otheras a representative of the faculty 
of this institution, First as a representative of 
the Japanese I wish to thank the missionaries of 
the reformed church in America for their interest 
and labours for the higher education of Japanese 
females. Second asa representative of the faculty 
[have a request to make of those here assembled 
to-day. But first let me say a few words about 
female education in general. Now [ask you who 
have shown the greatest kindness to women? 
And who have done the most to raise her up from 
lier menial position in society? My answer is 
the people of Christian lands. Why have the 
people of Christian lands been so interested in 
women? I can easily show the reason. Look at 
Gen. I. 27. ‘God created man in His own 
image. in the image of God created He him, 
male and female created He them.” Christ 
ians believe the Bible, and for this reason 
they give woman position of equality in the 
home and in society. So in the Christian woild|large. Mr, Booth concluded by remarking that 
woman are educated as well as men to maintain though the justitution is now cattied on by money 
thisequality. Again, from the eternal principle of from America, the Trustees and Directors hope ere 
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long to see the-day when the Japanese themselves 
will prowide the funds and endow the school; his 
belief was that the day is not far distant when the 
Japanese will be able and willing to do so; and he 
had but to add, “ God grant that day may come 
speedily.” 

In the afternoon a large audience, with a larger 
percentage of foreigners, assembled in the fine 
Hall to listen to the various addresses, recitations 
and exercises by the pupils and others. An in- 
teresting specialty of the entertainment, which by 
request was opened with a repetition of the anthem 
Oh give thanks,” sung in the morning, was a de- 
bate on the question of woman’s suffrage, jlistened 
to with close attention and loudly applauded. A 
recitation was given of Lowell’s beautiful poem “Sit 
Launfal”’ by four of the pupils. Gounod’s Vagareth, 
adapted as an anthem and sung by a choir of up- 
wards of 50 pirls; a congratulatory address from the 
pupils, read by one of their number; an instrumental 
duet— March of the men of Harlech ’—and an 
address, “‘ Yesterday and To-morrow” Miss Shi- 
nada, the only one present still connected with 
the Seminary who saw ils opening—an address as 
interesting to all having a regard for the welfare 
of the institution as creditable to its author--were 
the most noteworthy features of the afternoon. 


Mrs. Nakasima, wife of ex Senator Nakajima, 
and teacher of Chinese liletature in the school, 
also addressed the gathering- She said :—I would 
like to say a few words in behalf of the Japanese 
teachers of the school. We Japanese teachers are 
not advocates of those things that were introduced 
from the West, without some criticism. We know 
that everything that is Occidental is not necessarily 
good, and this is especially true of the educational 
system for women. However perfect a systen) of 
education may be in itself, it is of but little benefit, 
if it is not in harmony with the existing conditions 
of the particular country where it is to be executed. 
Although the school was founded by foreigners 
and still is controlled by them, we strongly 
oppose the blind introduction of everything 
foreign nor do they insist upon it. Their desire 
and ours concur on this point. The charge that 
the tendency of the education in so-called mission 
schools for boys as well as girls is to produced 
young Japanese men and women, imbued with 
foreign ideas and almost ignorant of matters 
concerning their own country, is asserted with 
more or less truth, But I hope this school is one 
of the exceptions, if there are any. Besides, our 
school is not merely a religious school as some 
may suppose. We pledge ourselves to give a broad 
education necessary to make women useful and 
noble in society. We believe religion to be the most 
powerful in moral influence on the pupils. That 
nonsensical accusation prevalent among some ignor- 
ant circles that the purpose of the school is only 
to make learned nuns, hardly requires an explana- 
tion. In conclusion I wish to say a word to the 
parents and guardians of the pupils, not only of 
this school, but all schools. Nothing is more un- 
reasonable than the charge urged by some of them, 
that giils who have been in schools become 
pedantic. They take their daughters or wards out 
of the schools before their education is but half 
finished, and accuse us of their having been im- 
perfectly educated. It requires due time to boil 
raw food to make it palatable. For the same 
reason, a complete education requires years. No 
greater discouragement is felt by us than when a 
promising gill is taken from the school, just when 
our hope is concentrated for her future success. 


An address on behalf of the pupils was given by 
Miss Micu1 MatsuDa, a member of B class :—The 
silver cat which the priest Saipyo gave to the child- 
ren of a cestain village was a valuable treasure.* 
‘The dagger that Masatsura received from his fa- 
ther was also a priceless heir-loom.t The former, 
however, was given in an indifferent spirit and 
was also received with equal indifference; while 
the latter, as a dying father’s bequest, was given 
with a heart full of meaning. The hand that 
received it trembled with emotion and the up- 
turned face was over flowing with mingled sorrow, 
enthusiasm and righteous indignation. In the 
spring of the gth year of Afetji (1886) our Principal, 
whom we love and respect, formed a plan for in- 
creasing the facilities of this school so as to 
accomplish more fully the task of educating 
papanere women. As a first step toward this end, 
ve determined to go and solicit assistance from 
the brethren and sisters of his native country. 
For a year and more with great anxiety for our 
welfare and a resolute purpose he was separated 
fromus. The time, which he ought to have spent 
* Yoritomo, the first Shogun, honoured Priest Saigyo with the 
gift of a silver cat. He took it, but on going away carclessly 
gave it tn some village children ; 

+ Masashige was a faithful general under Emperor Godaigo. 
Amid surrounding rebels, he continued to fight His Majesty's 
battles and when dying he bequeathed his sword, a gift and 
ensign of office which he had received from the Emperor, to his 
son Masatsura, 


in recuperation in America, he filled with assi- 
duous labour, going about without rest, represent- 
ing the object of his Mission without weariness, and 
every where, stating the cause of his enthusiasm, 
and pleading for assistance. Genuine enthusiasm 
is like a load-stone. It calls forth the dormant 
affection hidden in the heart and makes it boil 
over. ‘The Board of Missions of the Reformed 
Church in America gave him both sympathy and 
support: he accomplished his purpose, returned 
to this school and laid the foundation of this build- 
ing. But the funds collected in America were 
insufficient, and assistance was asked of Japanese 
fiiends. Honor and generosity led many, some of 
wirom are in this assembly to-day, to open their 
purses for this cause, and as the culmination of 
American and Japanese generosity, and the Prin- 
cipal’s enthusiasm we behold this day’s cele- 
bration, We the pupils of Ferris Seminary de- 
sire to express our heartfelt’ gratitude to the 
contributors both here and in the far away land 
of America, to our principal and teachers and the 
Mission. Your pift and support were not born of 
indifference; they were not given out of affluence ; 
they were not brought on the wheels of ambition; 
from the multiplicity of other duties and demands 
you have found time to think of us, and we believe 
that what you gave was given in love and that 
what you have done for us was actuated by the 
most honorable motives. Ah! what return shall 
we make for all this? Our hearts are full and 
words are insufficient. We only know that we 
are not the children of that village, who received 
the silver cat, but rather we are Musatsura who 
received the precious dagger. There was an in- 
finite depth of meaning in that slender sheath, 
and to us there is an equal depth of meaning in 
this hall. Each pillar, foundation stone and archi- 
trave, though silent, is a solemn sermon to our ap- 
preciative hearts and encourages us to better 
endeavour. Those of us who prosecute our studies 
in this hall should be inspired with the spirit of 
our benefactors, just as Masatsura was inspired by 
his father’s bequest and faithfully fulfilled his last 
will. So should we go out to life’s battles; so 
should we sincerely, loyally, and enthusiastically 
follow where our conscience points out the way, 
and do something toward repaying those who 
have laboured so faithfully for us. 


The following is Miss SHimapa’s address :— 


YESTERDAY AND To-MoRKow. 

Association often lends interest and importance 
to objects which have in themselves little or no 
intrinsic value. What an honored place for in- 
stance, is given to that uncouth cradle which 
crossed the ocean on the Mayflower. With what 
interest fraught with veneration is that little 
stream of water in Settsu viewed by tourists, 
because here Japan's greatest hero laid down his 
life. What I have to say on this auspicious 
occasion may have no more interest to you assem- 
bled here to-day than that the speaker is a 
mememto of the past. It is with a peculiar feeling 
that I recognize myself to be the only one who 
saw the day of the first opening of Ferris Sem- 
inary, and when I think of the years that have 
gone by since then and see before me among the 
pupils one who is the daughter of a school-mate 
of those days, I canot help wondering that Iam 
not an older woman, and am strongly reminded of 
that pathetic poem of Lowell’s. ‘The last Leaf.” 
Having for so many years enjoyed the shelter 
of this home, the only home that I have ever 
known, and owing to it the best of what I am 
both intellectually and spiritually, I do not think 
I am called upon to yield precedence to any 
one in bringing a heart full of joy and deepest 
gratitude to greet this day. It was on June first, 
1875, in our chronicle the 8th year of Meiji, that 
Ferris Seminary opened its doors to the public as 
an educational institution. Its honored elder sister, 
the Joshi Shihan Gakko had already a three years’ 
existence, giving the first impetus to woman’s 
education. This, as is well known, was found- 
ed under the auspices of our gracious Em- 
press, who by her benevolent efforts in behalf of 
her sex has as in so many other ways endeared 
herself to all her people. By a happy coincidence 
this year was signalized by the founding of another 
institution which has played no unimportant réle 
in the matter of educating young Japan. Mr. 
Niijima who is coupled in public estimation with 
Mr. Fukuzawa in his educational capacity, laid 
the foundation of the Doshisha, now grown to bea 
leading institution in the realm. A boarding 
school for thirty girls did not seem small in those 
days, and Mrs. E. R. Miller the mother of our 
quiet family had, I believe, no idea but that it 
should always remain a school after the home plan, 
as it then was. Favoured with a beautiful situation 
commanding a fine viewofthe harbour, with our 
beloved Fuji, like some propitious goddess greeting 
us morning and evening with ever varying but 
always benignant aspect; with no hateful examina- 


tions to trouble our heads; no written disciplinary 
laws to scare us, no prescribed course of study to 
painfully remind us of the amount of work before 
us; we spent the first few yeas in serene happiness. 
What cared we if the school enjoyed but small 
patronage, that as a mission school it was looked 
upon as a nunnery or some such kind of religious 
asylum?) What was it to us that there was a 
deplorable indifference among the Japanese public 
on the subject of woman’s education, that woman’s 
status in sociely was an unheard of question 
among us, that the future destiny of Japanese 
women was in rayless gloom? How blissfully 
ignorant we were of the hopes and expectations 
entertained all round in regard to us. Enough it 
was for us that “the leaves were green.” But 
these halcyon days were not to be forever; 
growing necessity began to be felt for some 
systematic course of study and the query from the 
ambitious pupils, Why may not we expect certi- 
ficates like the government school students P” 
was not to be disregarded. Indeed, there was no 
reason why the educational work so faithfully 
carried on by the mission schools should not be 
presented to the public. It was not doing justice 
either to those connected with the institution or to 
the Japanese public itself. ‘he mission schools 
had been thus far working without giving theic 
beneficiaries an opportunity either for full recogni- 
tion or grateful acknowledgment. Even the low 
rates for board and tuition tended to raise suspicion 
and keep the better classes away from sharing 
the privileges. It was certainly against Christian 
principle to hide ‘the candle under a bushel; ” 
Japanese Society also was slowly waking up 
to the value of higher education for girls, and in 
the lull of political debates, the ‘woman ques- 
tion”? was being taken up for the first time. 
In view of these facts and in anticipation of 
further progress in Japanese Society, the pre- 
sent Principal issued the first curriculum of the 
school in 1882 and largely advertized the institu- 
tion, being inspired with an ambition Lo increase 
the facilities for education, andthe accomodation for 
pupils, and to raise the standard, The next year 
the schoul conferred a certificate on the sole survi- 
vor of aclass whose fate must always be an argu- 
ment against Darwin’s favourite theory. ‘The 
next year the principal sent a request to the 
board of foreign missions for an appropriation 
to increase the accommodation so as to admit 
about sixty more pupils. This was most readily 
responded to, and in the spring of the follow- 
ing year, t.e. 1884, we celebrated the completion 
of the first additional building. Within the next 
two years the school was full to overflowing, so 
that a temporary house had to be built on the 
play ground. It was in 1886 that Mr. Booth and 
his family took leave of us for a year of recupera- 
tion in America, He took this opportunity to 
solicit funds for still further enlargement. His 
strong, earnest plea met with a hearty sympathy, 
while with anxious eagerness for news, we awaited 
his return, holding special meetings of prayer daily 
for his speedy success. The Lord was pleased to 
bless his labours, and we have the joy of this day. 
Such, in brief, is the yesterday of the school. But 
though we look upon the past with thanksgiving, 
we must not linger except to profit by experience, 
to correct that which was not well done, and to 
improve on what was good. We must be acting 
in the living present that our ‘To-morrow may be 
glorious. What a vague confidence we often re- 
pose on the future, taking it for granted that all 
the desited ends should be then accomplished in 
Some unknown magical way. We often imagine 
that the foundation we are laying on sand will 
be sufficient for the glorious structure that the 
next generation is to build upon it. It has 
been said that the heroes of the past could not 
fight the batiles of the present; itis equally true 
that the future workers are quite as unavailable 
for the tasks awaiting us to-day. The future is 
the offspring of the present, as to-day is the 
child of yesterday. A question here ensues. On 
whom rests principally the making of the fu- 
ture of the Ferris Seminary? Is it on our 
American friends, who have first planted it 
and* then watched its growth with so much 
prayerful longing (?) Notby any means. I think 
they are, in respect to this institution, heroes 
who are passing away from the stage to give 
place to us Japanese to act our part. Our 
mother would have us stand up and walk, for her 
task of tending our infancy is nearly over. We 
must not wait until we are pushed out of the nest 
like the eaglets, before we help ourselves. I am 
glad to say that the friends of this school are rapid- 
ly growing in number, and we are especially proud 
of the fact that the building fund of this Hall has 
been supplemented by contributions from our peo- 
ple. And now in closing, let me say a word to you, 
my sister students in the seminary. What is ex- 
pected from you and me in this cause? How can 
we best exercise our appreciation of what has been 
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dents in future years will look with added interest 
for the elegant surroundings amid which they have 
been trained. The speaker expressed the wish 
that every church building and hall of learning 
were an attic temple in which the worshipper and 
the student would enjoy the refining influence of 
symmetry and grace. If your economist inveighs 
against this policy as wasteful extravagance, the 
reply is at hand that in this utilitarian age, which 
appraises every action by the measure of imme- 
diate utility, it were well to condemn by lavish 
liberality and classic grace'that spirit which would 
belittle our institutions of learning and desecrate 
‘the places of the holy” with the tables of 
money-changers. There are certain influences 
working in our inmost nature towards ends loftier 
far than can be measured by the standard of 
mere utility. Mr. Booth had remarked, that the 
speaker's theme was to be ‘* This building is de- 
dicated to the religious education of the women of 
Japan.” Firstly, education is the developing of 
the powers and susceptibilities implanted in us by 
our ‘Great Original.” Like the fruits of our 
gardens, our minds require cultivation, The 
business of education is not to perfect us in learn- 
ing, but to impart to us those dispositions and 
habits that will enable us to assimilate the most 
truth and reproduce it the most readily ; to appro. 
priate the intellectual wealth bequeathed to us by 
the past, and on emergency to put into vigorons 
exercise all onr mental powers. The difference 
between an educated and an urfeducated man has 
been illustrated by some one as the difference be- 
tween a bar of iron in the crude state worth $5.00, 
and the same bar wrought into delicate watch 
springs worth $250,000.00. ‘True education en- 
hances immeasurably the value of man as an 
intellectual being. 


Education, when does it begin? Somebody has 
said it begins or ought to begin at least two or 
three generations back. The ladies here are indeed 
beginning with the great-grand-children of the 
present pupils, Not to press that point, we should 
understand that education begins tn eatly infancy. 
Rough or gentle handling, kind or harsh treat- 
ment, sights and sounds agreeable or disagreeable 
educate the impressible spirit. Before one is 
aware the foundations of character are laid. 
Hence the right kind of education is required at 
the very outset of life. tis required also from 
the effect of custom, a great social tyrant that roles 
with a rod of iron. There is a Greek word, some- 
times translated ‘custom ” and sometimes law,” 
representing that great aggregate of external 
influences which holds all ina close environment 
more deadly than the coil and clasp of a boa- 
constrictor, By this we are taught that custom 
which has the force of law becomes so completely 
a second nature as to be less easily changed than 
any written law. Mr, Grote gives an admirable 
account of that “ King of all,” “which exercises 
plenary power spiritual as well as temporal over 
individual minds, moulding the emotions as well 
as the intellect according:to the local.type, deter- 
mining the sentiments, the belief, the. predis- 
position in regard to new matter tendered for the 
belief of every one, fashioning thought, spirit, 
points of view no less than of action, and 
reigning under the appearance of habitual self- 
regulated tendencies.” Secondly, the education 
given in this school is religious. The human 
being is an organ with many banks of keys and 
many stops—many of which are called out by 
home-training, by school-life, by business and the 
conflicts of life, and by the love which leads to 
marriage. But there are stops in the organ which 
only the Holy Spirit can make use of. When He 
has renewed the heatt, awakened new impulses, 
led to new loves, the love of God and pure love to 
man, then He can educe from the heart the 
grandest music of which our nature is ‘capable. 
This great change, which we call regeneration, 
must precede true religious education, It is this 
education which this institution is here to promote. 
We discriminate between intellectual educa- 
tion and religious education. ‘he latter includes 
the former. The Duke of Wellington once said 
something to this effect: ‘Secular education, I 
am afraid, makes only accomplished devils.” 
He saw the profound necessity that there is of 
superadding to secular education that which will 
lead men to holiness and to God. ‘Thirdly, this 
education is for the women of Japan. Years ago 
an ex-Daimyo said to a Christian missionary :— 
** Your preaching and schools for boys are good, 
but if you have the welfare of our country at 
heart, you will educate our women.” He proceeded 
to draw a striking contrast between the women 
of this country and the women of the West. Since 
those words of his were spoken much more has 
been done for the religious education of the women 
of Japan than had been done before. Much 
more remains to be done. If ever Japan becomes 
the State of which Sie Wm. Jones sang; if ever 


things we know that the laws of nature are not 
revealed to man only, but to mankind. How 
shall mankind know and understand the laws of 
nature except it be through education? There- 
fore women as well as man needs education. But 
without Revelation from God we would not know 
this principle, for example those who are influenced 
by Buddhism and Confucianism are evidently 
ignorant of it. Christians, however, have received 
Uhis revelation, so they not only establish institu- 
tions of learning for women in their own lands, 
but by the teaching of Christ ‘Do unto others as 
ye would have them do unto you” they are active- 
ly establishing such institutions in other lands. 
This Hall has no other reason for its existence 


she becomes the strong and puissant nation, 
which Milton saw in vision, arousing herself like 
a giant awaking from sleep and shaking her in- 
vincible locks; if ever Joseph Cook’s saying 
proves true, that Asia is the ship and Japan the 
tudder and with Christ’s hand on the helm the 
whole continent will be guided into the harbour 
of blessedness and prosperity; if ever she be- 
comes a noble Christian nation and realizes the 
hopes of her best friends, it will be because 
first the women of the land shall have been 
educated and brought to a personal knowledge 
of the one true God. Cramp and degrade 
womanhood, and nature will have a terrible re- 
Uplift womanhood and the nation will 


venge. : : 
be elevated. A slave-mother suckles helots. Ajthan the above. Now what is the true motive that 
noble woman rears heroes, thinkers, men. What] brings the Christian teachers here from other lands. 


Some, I am sorry to say, think that the only 
object is to teach the doctrine of the Christian 
religion, But that is a great- mistake. While 
admitting that the sole motive is Christianity, and 
for that reason the foreign teachers are Christians 
yet the great objects earnestly sought by these 
teachers are, Ist, to cullivate true morality as a 
basis of character ; 2nd, to teach them useful know- 
ledyve that will fit them for their responsibilities in 
the home and society; 3rd, to prepare them to be 
leaders of their sex, to fulfil their part in the pro- 
gress of civilization in this land. These then are 
the great objects of the teachers in our institution. 
Inasmuch then as our foreign friends have done 
so much for this school, and have no self interest 
whatever, we must show our heaity appreciation 
by helping them all that is in our power. Some 
Japanese have already shown their willingness to 
do so. But there is still need for your confidence 
and patronage. And I request all who have the 
interests of Japanese women at heart to help by 
not only giving your sympathy but by making 
liberal contributions toward endowing this institu- 
tion so that it may be able to do its work well, 
both now and in the future. 

Dr. AMERMAN spoke a few words in conclusion 
before Rev. ‘f. H. Colhouer was called upon for 
the benediction; and the Principal ou behalf of 
the Reformed (Dutch) Mission of Japan and of 
all well wishers here and elsewhere then pro- 
nounced the Class Rooms and Hall now and for 
the future to be devoted to the interests and cul- 
ture of the womanhood of Japan, Mr. Furusho 
rendering the announcement in Japanese. 

At luncheon, which was served in the capa- 
cious room extending the whole length of the 
uppermost story, and to which about seventy-five 
patrons and well-wishers sat down, brief) con- 
xratulatory speeches were made by the Principal 
of the, Institution, by Governor Oki Morikata, 
by Mr. Greathouse, U.S. Consul-General, and by 
Rev. J. H. Ballagh. ‘The last named gentleman 
hastily traced the work of the Reformed Mission 
in Education in Japan from the 13th of May, 1859, 
when the three: pioneers, Rev. J. R. Brown, Dr. 
Simmons, and Rev. Mr. Verbeck arrived here, 
and when the then Governor of the Ken shewed 
his sympathy with the Mission by rendering 
valuable assistance in connection with procuring 
a site, lo the present time, 

His Excellency the Governor of Kanagawa 
said that what he had seen to-day was abun- 
daut proof of the deep interest the promoters 
and supporters of the school take in the edu- 
cation of Japanese women, and he wished not 
only to express his appreciation of their labours 
but to thank them for the good they were doing. 
He dwelt upon the advantages the school had 
already conferred upon the female portion of the 
community, and referred in warm terms to the 
good character borne by those who had gone forth 
from the school and were now most acceptably 
filling the position of wives and mothers. He con- 
cluded by expressing sincere hopes that the school 
would prosper in the future, and assured the Prin- 
cipal in the kindest manner that he would always 
stand veady to help the Institution in every way 
within his power. 

After Mr. Battacy had thanked the Governo, 
warmly for honouring the school with his presencer 
Rev. E. S. Booth rose, and in a brief speech 
betraying much warmth and feeling expressed his 
gratitude to many Japanese present who had con- 
wibuted so generously to the Building Fund. 
{wenty-two hundred dollars had been promised, 
and twelve hundred dollars had already been paid 
in. Nothing touched the reverend ‘gentleman so 
much in connection with the entiie work as the 
help rendered and the confidence thereby shown 
by the Japanese. The Japanese evidently realized 
that the Mission had come to stay, that the In- 
sUtution was designed to endure, and to be identi- 
fied with the interests and welfare of the women 
and gills of Kanagawa Ken and the country at 
large. Mr Booth concluded by remarking that 
though the institution is now cartied on by money 
from America, the Trustees and Directors hope ere 


a matter for rejoicing is the good work which has 
been already accomplished in the conversion to 
Christ of so many of the women and girls of this 
land! How you have yearned and laboured and 
prayed for those who have been committed to your 
care! So you have watched for the unfolding of 
the night-blooming cereus. At last one day there 
are signs that the event is at hand. The edges of 
the leaves have slowly changed to light; the case 
has swollen and become bulbous; it is evident that 
the life within clamors and strugples for expansion, 
Your interest is fixed upon it as night comes on, 
and lo! in a moment never to be forgotten it 
bursts, the rich cream of white with its exquisite 
form, its delicious fragrance and its heart of gold 
lies open to your view. With such interest and 
vastly more you have waited and prayed for the 
conversion of your pupils. And who shall tell the 
joy which filled your heart as the heart of your 
friend threw itself open to the kindly influences of 
heaven! ‘lo-day there are multitudes of the gen- 
tler sex in this land exulting in the liberty and joy 
of the Christian life. In the conversion of so 
many women to Christ we have the earnest and 
pledge of the Christianization of the nation. 
The speaker closed with a quotation from Emerson 
to encouraye the teachers in their holy toil :— 
“Tf we weave a yard of tape in all humility and 
as well as we can, long after we shall find that it 
was no cotton tape at all, but some galaxy which 
we braided, and that the threads were ‘Time and 
Nature.” 

Following the Rev. Dr. Meacham, 

Mr. Io, pastor of the Mishima Church, deliver- 
ed the following address: About twenty years 
ago whew I was at this place, it was a waste ground 
covered -with grass and brush. Atthattime I had 
no thought that this place would become the site of 
such a prosperous educational institution as wesee 
to-day. ‘The recollection of the time and the change 
made during that interval of about twenty years, 
give mea pleasure that some of you cannot enjoy 
at this moment. But this change is only supe: ficial, 
A barren ground cannot be made a fertile land 
by merely having a large structure built upon it. 
A splendid building, perfect educational system, a 
dormitory full of pupils, a list of learned and experi- 
enced teachers would do but little for the elevation 
of the place, unless many pious women who walk 
with God and do good for Japan, be educated here. 
It is this fruitage that we expect. Mere education 
without its moral and religious aspects is but a 
machine for Satan’s woiking, as Dr. Meacham 
observed just now. I believe I express the com- 
mon desire of those present here when I say that 
itis my earnest desire that this school should pro- 
duce in the future (as it has done in the past) a 
troop of pious and intelligent: women who are 
fully qualified for Christian activity. Thus it can 
be said with truth that this waste ground was made 
a fertile land, bearing good fiuitage. 

Mr. S. Furus#6, Superintendent of the School, 
delivered the following address :—I stand ta-day in 
two relations, one as a representative of the Japa- 
nese and the other asa representative of the faculty 
of this institution. First as a representative of 
the Japanese I wish to thank the missionaries of 
the reformed church in America for their interest 
and labours for the higher education of Japanese 
females. Second asa representative of the faculty 
I have a request to make of those here assembled 
to-day. But first lei me say a few words about 
female education in general. Now Task you who 
have shown the greatest kindness to women ? 
And who have done the most to raise her up from 
her menial position in society? My answer is 
the people of Christian lands. Why have the 
people of Christian lands been so interested in 
women? I can easily show the reason. Look at 
Gen. I. 27. ‘God created man in His own 
image. in the image of God created He him, 
male and female created He them.” Christ 
ians believe the Bible, and for this reason 
they give woman position of equality in’ the 
home and in society. So in the Christian world 
woman are educated as well as men to maintain 
this equality. Again, from the cternal principle of 
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long to see the.-day when the Japanese themselves 
will prowide the funds and endow the school ; his 
belief was that the day is not far distant when the 
Japanese will be able and willing to do so; and he 
had but to add, “ God grant that day may come 
speedily.” 

In the afternoon a large audience, with a larger 
percentage of foreigners, assembled in the fine 
Hall to listen to the various addresses, recitations 
and exercises by the pupils and othérs. An in- 
teresting specialty of the entertainment, which by 
request was opened with a repetition of the anthem 
“Oh give thanks,” sung in the morning, was a de- 
bate on the question of woman’s suffrage, jlistened 
to with close attention and loudly applauded. A 
recilation was given of Lowell’s beautiful poem “Sir 
Launfal”’ by four of the pupils. Gounod’s Vasareth, 
adapted as an anthem and sung by a choir of up- 
wards of 50 girls 5 a congratulatory address from the 
pupils, read by one of their number 5 an instrumental 
dnet— March of the men of Harlech ’—and an 
address, ‘‘ Yesterday and To-morrow” Miss Shi- 
nada, the only one present still connected with 
the Seminary who saw its opening—an address as 
interesting to all having a regard for the welfare 
of the institution as creditable to its author--were 
the most noteworthy features of the afternoon, 


Mrs. Nakasima, wife of ex Senator Nakajima, 
and teacher of Chinese literature in the school, 
also addressed the gathering- She said :—I would 
like to say a few words in behalf of the Japanese 
teachers of the school. We Japanese teachers are 
not advocates of those things that were introduced 
from the West, without some criticism. We know 
that everything that is Oecidental is not necessarily 
good, and this is especially true of the educational 
system for women. However perfect a systen) of 
education may be in itself, it is of but litde benefit, 
if itis not in harmony with the existing conditions 
of the particular country where it is to be executed. 
Although the school was founded by foreigners 
and sull is controlled by them, we strongly 
oppose the blind introduction of everything 
foreign nor do they insist upon it. Their desire 
and ours concur on this point. ‘The charge that 
the tendency of the education in so-called mission 
schools for boys as well as girls is to produced 
young Japanese men and women, imbued with 
foreign ideas and almost ignorant of matters 
concerning their own country, is asserted with 
more or less truth, But [hope this school is one 
of the exceptions, if there are any. Besides, our 
school is not merely a religious school as some 
may suppose. We pledge ourselves to give a broad 
education necessary to make women useful and 
noble in society. We believe religion to be the most 
powerful in moral influence on the pupils. That 
nonsensical accusation prevalent among some ignor- 
ant circles that the purpose of the school is only 
to make learned nuns, hardly requires an explana- 
tion. In conclusion IT wish to say a word to the 
parents and guardians of the pupils, not only of 
this school, but all schools. Nothing is more un- 
reasonable than the charge urged by some of them, 
that ginls who have been in schools become 
pedantic. They take their daughters or wards out 
of the schools before their education is but half 
finished, and accuse us of their having been im- 
perfectly educated. It requires due time to boil 
raw food to make it palatable. For the same 
reason, a complete education requires years. No 
greater discouragement is felt by us than when a 
promising gitl is taken from the school, just when 
our hope is concentrated for her future success. 


An address on behalf of the pupils was given by 
Miss Micu1 Matsuba, a member of B class :—The 
silver cat which the priest Saigyo gave to the child- 
ren of a certain village was a valuable treasure.* 
The dagger that Masatsura received from his fa- 
ther was also a priceless heir-loom.f The former, 
however, was given in an indifferent spirit: and 
was also received with equal indifference; while 
the latter, as a dying father’s bequest, was given 
with a heart full of meaning. The hand that 
received it trembled with emotion and the up- 
turned face was over flowing with mingled sorrow, 
enthusiasm and righteous indignation. In_ the 
spring of the gth year of Afetji (1886) our Principal, 
whom we love and respect, formed a plan for in- 
creasing the facilities of this school so as to 
accomplish more fully the task of educating 
Japanese women. As a first step toward this end, 
he determined to go and solicit assistance from 
the brethren and sisters of his native country. 
For a year and more with great anxiety for our 
welfare and a resolute purpose he was separated 
from us. The time, which he ought to have spent 


* Yoritomo, the first Shogun, honoured Priest Saigyo with the 
gift of asilvercat. He took it, but on going away carelessly 
gave it to some village children 7 : 

t Masashige was a faithful general under Emperor Godaigo. 
Amid surrounding rebcls, he continued to fight His Majesty's 
battles and when dying he bequeathed his sword, a gift and 
ensign of office which he had received from the Emperor, to his 


sop Masatsura, ‘ 


in recuperation in America, he filled with assi- 
duous labour, going about without rest, represent- 
ing the object of his Mission without weariness, and 
every where, stating the cause of his enthusiasm, 
and pleading for assistance. Genuine enthusiasm 
is like a load-stone. It calls forth the dormant 
affection hidden in the heart and makes it boil 
over. The Board of Missions of the Reformed 
Church in America gave hiny both sympathy and 
support: he accomplished his purpose, returned 
to this school and laid the foundation of this build- 
ing. But the funds collected in America were 
insufficient, and assistance was asked of Japanese 
friends. Honor and generosity led many, some of 
wirom are in this assembly to-day, to open their 
purses for this cause, and as the culmination of 
American and Japanese generosity, and the Prin- 
cipal’s enthusiasm we behold this day’s cele- 
bration. We the pupils of Ferris Seminary de- 
sire to express our heartfelt gratitude to the 
contributors both here and in the far away land 
of America, to our principal and teachers and the 
Mission. Your gift and support were not born of 
indifference; they were not given out of affluence ; 
they were not brought on the wheels of ambition; 
from the multiplicity of other duties and demands 
you have found time to think of us, and we believe 
that what you gave was given in love and that 
what you have done for us was actuated by the 
most honorable motives. Ab! what return shall 
we make for all this? Our hearts are full and 
words are insufficient. We only know that we 
are not the children of that village, who received 
the silver cat, but rather we are Masatsura who 
received the precious dagger. There was an in- 
finite depth of meaning in that slender sheath, 
and to us there is an equal depth of meaning in 
this hall. Each pillar, foundation stone and archi- 
trave, though silent, is a solemn sermon to our ap- 
preciative hearts and encourages us to better 
endeavour. Those of us who prosecute our studies 
in this hall should be inspired with the spirit of 
our benefactors, just as Masatsura was inspired by 
his father’s bequest and faithfully fulfilled his last 
will. So should we go out to life’s battles; so 
should we sincerely, loyally, and enthusiastically 
follow where our conscience points out the way, 
and do something toward repaying those who 
have laboured so faithfully for us. 


The following is Miss Su1mapa’s address :— 


YESTERDAY AND To-MORKOW. 

Association often lends interest and importance 
to objects which have in themselves little or no 
intrinsic value. What an honored place for in- 
stance, is given to that uncouth cradle which 
crossed the ocean on the Aayflower. With what 
interest fraught with veneration is that little 
stream of water in Settsu viewed by tourists, 
because here Japan's greatest hero laid down his 
life. What I have to say on this auspicious 
occasion may have no more interest to you assem- 
bled here to-day than that the speaker is a 
mememto of the past. It is with a peculiar feeling 
that I recognize myself to be the only one who 
saw the day of the first opening of Ferris Sem- 
inary, and when I think of the years that have 
gone by since then and see before me among the 
pupils one who is the daughter of a school-mate 
of those days, I canot help wondering that Iam 
not an older woman, and am strongly reminded of 
that pathetic poem of Lowell’s. ‘The last Leaf.” 
Having for so many years enjoyed the shelter 
of this home, the only home that I have ever 
known, and owing to it the best of what Iam 
both intellectually and spiritually, I do not think 
I am called upon to yield precedence to any 
one in bringing a heart full of joy and deepest 
gratitude to greet this day. It was on June first, 
1875, in our chronicle the 8th year of Meiji, that 
Ferris Seminary opened its doors to the public as 
an educational institution. Its honored elder sister, 
the Joshi Shihan Gakko had already a three years’ 
existence, giving the first impetus to woman's 
education. This, as is well known, was found. 
ed under the auspices of our gracious Em- 
press, who by her benevolent efforts in behalf of 
her sex has as in so many other ways endeared 
herself to all her people. By a happy coincidence 
this year was signalized by the founding of another 
institution which has played no unimportant réle 
in the matter of educating young Japan. Mr. 
Niijima who is coupled in public estimation with 
Mr. Fukuzawa in his educational capacity, laid 
the foundation of the Doshisha, now grown to bea 
leading institution in the realm. A boarding 
school for thirty girls did not seem small in those 
days, and Mrs. E. R. Miller the mother of our 
quiet family had, I believe, no idea but that it 
should always remain a school after the home plan, 
as it then was. Favoured with a beautiful situation 
commanding a fine viewofthe harbour, with our 
beloved Fuji, like some propitious goddess grecting 
us morning and evening with ever varying but 
always benignant aspect; with no hateful examina- 


tions to trouble our heads; no written disciplinary 
laws lo scare us, no prescribed course of study to 
painfully remind us of the amount of work before 
us; we spent the first few years in serene happiness. 
What cared we if the school enjoyed but small 
patronage, that as a mission school it was looked 
upon as a nunnery or some such kind of religious 
asylum? What was it to us that there was a 
deplorable indifference among the Japanese public 
on the subject of woman’s education, that woman’s 
status in society was an unheard of question 
among us, that the future destiny of Japanese 
women was in rayless gloom? How blissfully 
ignorant we were of the hopes and expectations 
entertained all round in regard to us. Enough it 
was for us that ‘the leaves were green.” But 
these halcyon days were not to be forever; 
growing necessity began. to be felt for some 
systematic course of study and the query from the 
ambitious pupils, “* Why may not we expect certi- 
ficates like the government school students?” 
was not to be disregarded. Indeed, there was no 
reason why the educational work so faithfully 
carried on by the mission schools should not be 
presented to the public. It was not doing justice 
either to those connected with the institution or to 
the Japanese public itself. The mission schools 
had been thus far working without giving theic 
beneficiaries an opportunity either for full recogni- 
tion or grateful acknowledgment. Even the low 
rates for board and tuition tended to raise suspicion 
and keep the better classes away from sharing 
the privileges. It was certainly against Christian 
principle to hide “the candle under a bushel; ” 
Japanese Society also was slowly waking up 
to the value of higher education for girls, and in 
the lull of political debates, the ‘‘woman ques- 
tion”? was being taken up for the first time. 
In view of these facts and in anticipation of 
further progress in Japanese Society, the pre- 
sent Principal issued the first curriculum of the 
school in 1882 and largely advertized the institu- 
tion, being inspired with an ambition to increase 
the facilities for education, andthe accomodation for 
pupils, and to raise.the standard. The next year 
the schoul conferred a certificate on the sole survi- 
vor of a class whose fate must always be an argu- 
ment against Darwin’s favourite theory. ‘The 
next year the principal sent a request to the 
board of foreign missions for an appropriation 
to increase the accommodation so as to admit 
about sixty more pupils. This was most readily 
responded to, and in the spring of the follow- 
ing year, #.e. 1884, we celebrated the completion 
of the first additional building. Within the next 
two years the school was full to overflowing, so 
that a temporary house had to be built on the 
play ground. It was in 1886 that Mr. Booth and 
his family took leave of us for a year of recupera- 
tion in America. He took this opportunity to 
solicit funds for still further enlargement. His 
strong, earnest plea met with a hearty sympathy, 
while with anxious eagerness for news, we awaited 
his return, holding special meetings of prayer daily 
for his speedy success. ‘lve Lord was pleased to 
bless his labours, and we have the joy of this day. 
Such, in brief, is the yesterday of the school. But 
though we look upon the past with thanksgiving, 
we must not linger except to profit by experience, 
to correct that which was not well done, and to 
improve on what was good. We must be acting 
in the living present that our ‘To-morrow may be 
glorious. What a vague confidence we often re- 
pose on the future, taking it for granted that all 
the desired ends should be then accomplished in 
some unknown magical way. We often imagine 
that the foundation we are laying on sand will 
be sufficient for the glorious structure that the 
next generation is to build upon it. I[t has 
been said that the heroes of the past could not 
fight the battles of the present; it is equally true 
that the future workers are quite as unavailable 
for the tasks awaiting us to-day. The future is 
the offspring of the present, as to-day is the 
child of yesterday. A question here ensues. On 
whom rests principally the making of the fu- 
ture of the Ferris Seminary? Is it on our 
American friends, who have first planted it 
and’ then watched its growth with so much 
prayerful longing (7) Notby any means. I think 
they are, in respect to this institution, heroes 
who are passing away from the stage to give 
place to us Japanese to act our part. Our 
mother would have us stand up and walk, for her 
task of tending our infancy is nearly over. We 
must not wait until we are pushed out of the nest 
like the eaglets, before we help ourselves. I am 
glad to say that the friends of this school are rapid- 
ly growing in number, and we are especially proud 
of the fact that the building fund of this Hall has 
been supplemented by contributions from our peo- 
ple. And now in closing, let me say a word to you, 
my sister students in the seminary, What is ex- 
pected from you and me in this cause? How can 
we best exercise our appreciation of what has been 
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done for us individually and collectively 2? What 
return shall we make for what our Heavenly 
Father has bestowed on us through the instrumen- 
tality of our beloved school and teachers? We 
may not all take part in direct educational work ; 
we may not each of us honour our Alina Mater by 
winning for ourselves a place on the role of fame. 
But as the tree is known by its fruits; we, as the 
fruits of Ferris Seminary, hold its reputation in 
our hands. Let us see to it, first that we live up to 
our opportunities, remembering that for every 
opportunity given us to learn, there will come a 
corresponding call for the knowledge, and then, 
accepting the full responsibility, let us go forth to 
give as to us hath been given. 

At the close Mr. Booth gave a short history of 
the school up to date, maiked by a fervent hope 
for the future and many earnest remarks to 
the pupils. 


OTTER-HUNTING SIXTEEN YEARS 
AGO. 
a ce anlar 


The following sketch of an otter-hunting cruise 
off Iterup sixteen years ago will show how uncer- 
tain were the chances of such ventures in the early 
days, and how fickle fortune played false when it 
was thought the height of success was assured. 
We left San Francisco well provided with every- 
thing then in use in otter-hunting ; but we made a 
wrong move at the first in going to the Island of 
Urup, then in possession of the Russians, instead 
of going to Iterup. After a week spent off the 
southern coast of Urup we had taken only three 
otters. The Russians and Aleuts were out daily 
in their bodaikes, which disturbed our proceedings, 
and of course, every otter we killed was so much 
out of their pockets, as they depended mainly on 
otter-hunting for a living ; but the otters were so 
extremely scarce and su very wild, that it was with 
no regret that we left the island and steered across 
the strait to Iterup. We coasted slowly down, 
and had the boats out hunting ahead of the 
schoorer ; we saw olters constantly, and fearlessly 
gamboling in the surf close to us, and if we did 
not kill at the first shot, we did not chase them, 
but we learned after a while that different tactics 
were necessary, On the 6th of May, I think, we 
arrived for the first time at Onebitz, and were at 
that date the only schooner on the coast. We 
knew the Sanborn was coming from San Fran- 
cisco, and the Cygnet from Hakodate, where 
she had been wintering, but neither of them had 
yet put in an appearance. During our stay at 
Onebitz, we were on very intimate terms with the 
Japanese official stationed there, who took great 
pleasure in doing all in his power to oblige us. 
He showed us over 400 skins of olters that had 
been killed by the Ainos on the ice during the 
previous hard winter, and these were now awaiting 
shipment to Hakodate. We were out bunting 
every day, but did not go very far with the boats, 
as the bay was swarming with otters. One even- 


ing the Ainos reported a schooner anchored farther 


down the coast, so next morning at daylight we 


started out with two boats to ascertain who the 
It was a fine day. But for 


stranper might be. 
the regular ocean swell—never at rest, to-day 


hardly perceptible--the sea was smooth, and like 
a witror reflected every passing cloud on its 


glassy surface. It was not precisely a good hunt- 
ing day, as the sun’s rays created a mirage, which 
increased and distorted every object seen on the 
water. But with such a smooth sea and clear sky 
the hunters were expected to do their best. 
had now 17 large otter skins on board, but, though 
ou banting had been very irregular, considering 


the number of otters we had seen, we had done 


very poorly, and great dissatisfaction was there- 
fore felt with the shooters. 
as soon as we left the vessel, but as we intended 


to go as far down the coast as the strange schooner 


was lying, and hunt on our return, only a desul- 
tory shot or two was fired at them in passing. 
But what a sight met us as we got six or seven 
miles from the point of Onebitz! For miles and 
‘miles, aye, as far as we could see, the ocean 
was covered with otters. The water here was full 
of kelp, and at the roots of these long sinuous 
stems, extending for hundreds of feet on the 
sutface, were the animals’ principal . feeding- 
grounds, Here they congregated with their young 
ones; but they were all she otters, and not a 
grown-up male was to be seen among these 
thousands. We found the he otters afterwards 
on the inside of the island by themselves. ‘The 
ollers were not in any respect shy, but would lie 
i the water until the boats approached them 
close, when they would take a dive and come up 
‘again a few yards farther off, raising their bodies 
well out of the water and Surveying us curiously 
with their large melancholy eyes. We had heard 


firing to the south-west as we pot near to the kelp, 
patch, and now we could perceive three boats 
chasing otters and farther inshore a schooner at 
anchor, 
otters in our boats, but at this time the slaughter 
commenced. We scarcely moved from the spot 
the whole forenoon and hardly any chasing was 
necessary as the other boats were going forth and 
back following every otter they started, and they 
thus drove the animals over to us. 
way in which they handled their boats we soon 
discovered that it was Pellilo and his men from the 
Sanborn, Atnoon we got into hailing distance with 


ground the day before, and that they were then 
engaged in their first hunt. 
otters, while we had 12—not such a great difference, 
as we had only .two boats, with but indifferent 


We 


We found otters 


we found also that their personal effects and 


blankets had also vanished. Going aft, I in- 
formed the captain and shooters of our pre- 
sumed loss; it was then discovered that the run- 
ways had been down in the cabin previous to 
their departure and had there supplied them- 
selves with powder and shot, a bag of flour and 
part of a cheese, and had taken the best rifle 
in the ship. One of the buats had been left hang- 
ing astern during the night and this one was gone 
with oars and sails. So they left the vessel pro- 
perly equipped for hunting, not forgetting a 
grindstone. As there was some difficulty in 
pursuing them, we concluded not to do so, but 
to leave them to their own Nemesis, which would 
sooner or later overtake them. ‘Their shares of 
the catch were distributed among those remaining 
by the vessel, thereby considerable increasing our 
returns, During the forenoon we filled up with 
water, and in the afternoon we got underweigh for 
the south-west, leaving the Sanborn master of the 
situation, We found out afterwards that Pelillo 
had induced them to take the step, and the man- 
of-war’s man was a willing tool in his hand. ‘The 
23 otters we had killed in one day was too much 
for him, as he tolerated no equal in hunting, and 
by reducing our crew he throught he had ruined 
our prospects. After leaving our vessel the 
deserters went alongside the Sanborn where they 
were supplied with provisions and powder and shot. 
They then crossed to the opposite side of the bay 
where they hauled up the boat among the bushes, 
and concealed themselves until the schooner left 
the bay, when they commenced hunting, and in a 
few days shot 6 otters. They then landed at the 
Aino settlement, and were by the Japanese 
official conveyed to Furubitz. After remain- 
ing there for several days, during which they 
made themselves abnoxious to the people by 
getting drunk and fighting, not only among 
themselves but with the Japanese fishermen, 
the Governor sent them down to Hakodate ina 
junk, where they dispersed, alter having made the 
place quite lively during their stay, the only one 
remaining in the country being Jolin Ostensen, 
afterwards well known in Yokohama as a success- 
ful hunter, under the sobriquet of ‘Little Johnny.” 
It was two months and a half before the schooner 
returned to Onebitz where we found the boat in 
charge of the Japanese official, who told us of the 
subsequent adventures on the island of our run- 
away crew. We did not have so bad aseason after 
all, as we had 230 skins when we left for San 
Francisco in September, : 


It was eight o’clock before we had any 


By the skilful 


them, and found that they had arrived on the 


They had killed 19 


marksmen, and they had three boats with the best 
otter-hunters in the world behind the rifles. In the 
afternoon we had to doa little more chasing, and 
went to work more scientifically, though the otters 
were sO numerous that it was very easy work, 
and if we did not kill the animal we were chasing 
we often found that one “ bobbed up serenely from 
below’ right in our way. It was truly exciting 
sport; and,—but for a stray bullet now and then 
whizzing over our heads from the other boats, the 
danger was almost ul, When we shot the last 
otter it was getting dusk, and as we had eight 
miles or more to pull to the schooner, we concluded 
that we had done enough for one day, and started 
on our return. We had 23 large otters, and half 
a dozen pups in the boats, and we supposed the 
Sanborn’s crowd must have had as many again, 
and we found out later that we were not far out in 
our conjecture, From appearances it seemed as if 
there were as many olters then as when we arrived 
on the scene in the morning. Every few minutes 
one would pop up alongside the boats, have a good 
look at us, and then disappear again to repeat the 
manceuvre farther off. We arrived on board at 
g o'clock, tired and hungry, but for once highly 
elated over the result of our hunting, and as it was 
a fine moonlight night we skinned the animals 
before we went to bed—not an easy task for in- 
experienced hands as we were. 

The next day, the wind blew fresh from the south- 
and west the Sanborn arrived in the bay and an- 
chored a short distance fromus. They got 39 large 
otters the previous day beside a number of good- 
sized pups. For two days it continued to blow 
hard, and we employed ourselves leaning and 
scraping the skins. We held no intercourse with the 
other schooner, except casually meeting her people 
on the beach or in the Aino huts. The feeling be- 
tween the ‘after ” crowd in the two schooners was 
anything but friendly; the dissatisfaction we felt 
against our shooters was augmented by the in- 
sinuations thrown out by Pelillo, that any loss 
sustained by us would be a gain to him, and he 
was just the man to take advantage of anything 
that might turn up. On the third day the wind 
moderated, and in the morning we started with 
the boats to the south-west, the Sandborn’s men 
having pulled to the north-east across the bay. 
We followed the beach for several miles, and saw 
a munber of otters, now and then getting a shot, 
but failing to kill, Our hunters now resolved to 
turn back and cross the bay where we had heard 
continued firing. This was not exactly the way 
to encourage a lot of moody, discontented men. 
Otters to be seen everywhere, except where they 
ought to be—in the bottom of our boats. When 
we got over to the north east side we found no 
otters, and after pulling about for a corsiderable 
lime returned to the vessel with nothing. ‘The 
Sanborn’s boats returned with 13 otters. ‘This was 
the “last straw,” and it broke the camel’s back. 
On our voyage out from San Francisco we had 
picked up a runaway man-of-war’s man in Hono. 
lulu; this man was a perfect imp of mischief. He 
had since our arrival to the island been describ- 
ing in glowing colours the life in Japan, pointing 
out how easy it would be for us to get a vessel 
there and come up here and hunt for ourselves, 
instead of having to work for others as we were 
now doing and making nothing.. We had three 
young Norwegians on board, and they were easily 
impressed by his plausible stories. I tried to con- 
vince them how impossible it would be to better 
our condition by leaving the vessel here; even if 
we could manage to get to Hakodate or Yoko- 
hama, we would then have to depend on others as 
we had nothing of our own, but my words fell 
upon deaf ears, as events ultimately proved. The 
morning after the unsuccessful hunt I woke up 
long after daylight by the cook announcing break- 
fast; an unusual proceeding, as we were generally 
up pretty early especially if it was like this a fine 
morning. After I got up 1 found only two beside 
myself inmates of the forward part of the vessel. 
The rest were gone, and on searching their berths 


LETTER FROM SAN FRANCISCO. 
i> 
(From our Specta, CorreSPONDENT.) 
San Francisco, May rth, 

With the approach of summer, the days become 
uneventful, and the task of the correspondent 
grows hard. It is very hot in Washington, and 
those who can are leaving. The President has 
given notice that he will make no more appoint. 
ments al present, and that office holders who were 
appointed for four years by Cleveland will have 
a chance to serve out their term. The announce- 
ment has thinned the ranks of the expectant 
crowd, and has diminished the throng of visitors 
at the White House. Mr. Blaine has been quite 
il—with lumbago, or pique, or something of the 
kind; but Wannamaker is well, and is dislocat- 
ing the postal service by stopping Sunday wok 
wherever he can. It appears that in his esta- 
blishment, a gil who opens the sewing machine 
on Sunday even to tepair the most agpravated 
case of rent pantaloons is forthwith dismissed. 
Tracy is busy giving orders for new men-of-war. 
At the rate he is pushing things we shall have to 
pick a quarrel with somebody just to keep Jack 
Var out of mischief. Windom has fixed his glitter- 
ing eye on the subsidy question. ‘There is going 
to be lots of boodle wherever le promenades. 

The prevailing dullness has been enlivened by 
a controversy between General Butler and Ad- 
miral Porter, At the annual dinner of the Bulter 
Club at Boston, Butler declared that Porter ran 
away, after Farragut had passed the batteries of 
Forts St. Philip and Francis on the lower Missis- 
sippi. He said that Porter and all his fleet 
crowded ou all steam, and made for the Passes. 
To this Porter teplied that Butler lied, and did so 
because he was drunk: he was celebrating the 
capture of New Orleans, and had taken too much 
wine. The Admiral announced that he would 
not condescend to answer him, because Butler 
“is an old fuol, dying of his own venom.” 
He added that Butler is “an impertinent coward,” 
and that he had come very near thrashing him at 
New Oileans. To this the old fool and coward 
retorted that Porter was a blackguard, and that 
he (Butler) was going to finish him once and 
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forever. 
here. 

It is a pity that these old men have not got 
some one to look after them and prevent them 
making fools of themselves. At the rate the old 
soldiers are going on, there will not be a reputa- 
tion deft, out of all the heroes of the war. Old 
General Sherman is perpetually writing letters 
which he forgets next day, and then declares he 
never wrote. And as for Butler, he never lets a 
year pass without renewing the war, It seems to 
be innate in the vieux grognard. Old General 
Harney died yesterday, at the aye of 89. He 
used to write quatrelsome letters until one day 
he married his housekeeper, and she clapped 
an extinguisher on him, Harte had an eventful 
life. He once tried and very nearly succeeded in 
precipitating the United States and Great Britain 
into a war. When the rebellion broke out, his 
sympathies were with the South; but he wouldn't 
make up his mind how to act, and when he was 
removed from command in the North and sent 
throngh the lines, he insisted on being held by the 
confederates asa prisoner of war. He fell between 
two stools. As an Indian fighter, he won preat 
reputation mainly through his cruelty. On one 
occasion, before an attack on an Indian village, he 
bade his troops give no quarter even to the 
children—adding significantly “ Nits make lice.” 
He was a type of that disagreeable class of men 
who grew up inthe south-west in the image of 
Andrew Jackson. 

‘The closing out of the centennial celebration at 
New York was an amateur circus pet formance given 
by some fashionable people in imitation of the per- 
formances given some years ago by members of the 
Paris haut monde at Pan in the Pyrenees. Several 
hundred people were present by invitation. A 
popular belle rode bareback on a horse, and leaped 
through the hoops with the skill of a practiced 
member of the ring. Most of the equestriennes 
are said to have been young men in disguise, the 
roundness of whose forms was due to art rather 
than nature. But one or two of the most perfect 
figures exhibited in fleshings belonged to ladies 
who are still in the matrimonial market; thei 
rivals wickedly insinuate that they were glad to 
have an opportunity of exhibiting to marriageable 
men the wealth of charm which they will bestow 
on ahusband. The circus included, besides bare- 
back riding, a quadrille on polo ponies, tumbling, 
trapeze exercises, and all the latest novelties of the 
sawdust ring. And the enthusiasm when two de- 
butantes swung head downward from the trapeze 
bars is said to have been unbounded. Society is 
still talking about the affair. 

Excitement prevails in Chicago over the disap- 
pearance 6f an Tish patriot named Dr. Cronin. 
Cronin was pretty well known asa friend of Ire- 
land anda patriot of the violent school; and one day 
he dropped out of view and the place that knew him 
knew him no more. ‘The first theory of his friends 
—these Tish gentlemen are nothing if not charit- 
able to each other—was that he had been mur- 
dered by Alexander Sullivan, the President of the 
Land League, a lawyer of distinction, who had up 
to date murdered nobody. He had however freely 
expressed the opinion that Cronin was a scallawag, 
and the patriots of Chicago were sure that he had 
emphasized his opinion by doing him to death, 
But now comes another Trish patriot whose name 
is Woodruff, whose profession is hack driving, and 
who in the act of trying to sell a stolen horse and 
buggy fell into the hands of the police. Hesays that, 
a few days ago, he was paid $25 by Cronin and 
another man to carry ina wagon to a clump of 
wood in Dearborn Patk a trunk which to the best 
of his knowledge contained the dead body of a 
woman, neatly cut ap. When the waggon reached 
the bushes, Cronin and his companion got out, 
took out the trunk, lifted out the body in pieces, 
returned the trunk to the waggon, and told the 
driver to drive off like h—ll. The story looks 
fishy ; but Cronin’s disappearance, and the simul. 
taneous disappearance of a young and pretly girl 
named Allie Villavaso, afford some slight cor- 
roboration, and the police are searching the park 
in the hope of finding the remains. “Vheir theory 
is that Cronin is either lying hid in Chicago, o1 
has fled to parts unknown, after having performed 
an operation ona girl, which resulted in her death. 

The cruiser Charleston, built at the Union Iron 
Works in this city, started on her trial trip on the 
7th, and is now lying in the smooth waters of 
Santa Barbara. She is asister ship (being built on 
the same lines) of the Japanese cruiser Nantwa 
Kan, which was builtin England. The Nantwa 
Kan steamed 18,8; knots over a measured mile 
after a number of tials. The Charleston will vot 
be accepted by Government unless she can steam 

19 knots an hour for four consecutive hours, which 
will require her to develop 7,000 horse-power during 


Atlatest dates the controversy rested 


the whole of that period. She had a preliminary 
spurt yesterday, but nothing was attempted in the 


Moore drew a pistol and shot him dead. 
this he was tried and found guilty. 
hocus-pocus he contrived to get off, and resumed 
his revels in the islands on which he was master 
of all he surveyed. Last week, he had one of his 
usual altercations with 
more brutal than usual. 
the patience of long suffering John, and the sheep 
shearers fell upon him, beat him, and left him 
with two broken arms, one broken leg, and any 
number of broken 
sentto the mainland to fetch a surgeon to patch 
him up. 


way ofa real test. Considerable anxiety is felt as 
to the result. None of the new English men-of- 
war have been required to maintain their extreme 
speed for more than a few minutes. It is felt that 
the test to which the Charleston is subjected is 
severe. ‘The builders showed their nervousness by 
excluding .repoiters, the only exception being 
made in favour of a correspondent of the As- 
sociated Press. 

Once more the Moore family are before the 
public. There were three Moores, brothers, who 
came to California shortly after the flood, and en- 
tered into possession of some of the finest land in 


Santa Barbara county at the time Noah was step- 


ping outof the Ark. ‘Those were the days when 


land was measured by its frontage on the sea: its 
depth wasn’t counted; it extended indefinitely to 
the Rocky Mountains or perhaps the Missouri 


River. Of course so loose a land tenure led to 


endless disputes, which in those wild days were 
adjusted with the shot-gun, One of the Moores had 
a quarrel with a neighbour over some property; one 
night, thinking he heard a noise near his cabin, 
he went out in his night shirt and was shot dead 
on his own doorstep. 
Quentin, The second brother, I believe, died a vio- 
lent death, some years ago. 
for his share of the property those beautiful islands 
in the bay of Santa Barbara which are the para- 
dise of sportsmen and invalids. 
he kept 75,000 sheep, and employed Chinamen 
to tend and shear them. 
wanted to-leave, and tried to get on board one 
of the few schooners which touch at the island. 


The murderer is now in San 


‘The third had taken 


On one of these 
One day a Chinaman 
Moore forbade him from going. He persisted, 


Fo: 
But by some 


his men and was even 
His violence wore out 


ribs. A schooner has been 


IN H.B.M. COURT FOR FAPAN. 
ee” arse 
Before G. Jamigson, Esq., Acting Judge. 
Tuurspay, June 6th, 1889. 


CLAIM FOR LEGAL EXPENSES, 
An action was heard this morning, raised by 


Matsushima Shogo against A. T. Watson for 
$16.70, being the expense of legal proceedings in 
the ‘Tokyo Court of Appeal. 


Defendant said he did not admit the claim. 
‘Matsushima Shogo deponed that he was the 


defendant in a case in the Tokyo Court of Appeal 
and won it. 


The Court—Have you a certificate from the 


Tokyo Court to show the amount of expenses ? 


Witness said he applied to both the Courts in 


Tokyo and was told a certificate was not necessary. 


The Court—What are the expenses P 

Witness said they were $28.20, including travel- 
ling expenses to Tokyo and loss of time, &c. 

The Court—How much did you actually pay 


out of your own pocket ? 


Witness could not tell exactly how much he paid 
but it was all down on the list. 

The Court—Did the defendant promise to pay 
any of this amount? 

Witness—There was no promise of any kind. 

Tle Court to Defendant—When you entered 
the case in the Japanese Court did they say any- 
thing about costs ? 


Defendant—When I took the case to the Tokyo 
Court it was rejected on the ground that over 
six months had elapsed, and it was rejected in 
the higher court on the same ground. I did 
not go to the court myself, but Mr. Masujima 
did so, and he told me I should have nothing to 
pay. Plaintiff came to me with a claim for costs, 
and I told him that I did not know anything about 
it; he sent another man and I told him the 
same. ‘There was no agreement to pay costs what- 
ever. . 

The Court to witness—Do you lnow of any 
case before like this in the Japanese Courts, when 
a foreign plaintiff was sued in this Court for costs. 


Witness—I do not know of any such case, but 
my claim is in accordance with the Japanese 
Court rules. 

In giving his decision the Judge said—In this 
case I must give judgment for the defendant. 
The ground on which the plaintiff bases his claim 


is the expression in the judgment of the Tokyo 
Court of Appeal that he has a right to claim 
against the defendant for his expenses. But he has 
failed to produce any order or certificate from the 
Court of Appeal to say what particular sums, if any, 
are properly chargeable against the defendant, 
Without such certificate it is manifestly impossible 
for meto say what charges should be allowed, and 
what not. Obviously the bull of plaintiff’s claim is 
made up of items which would notin this Court be 
allowed to a successful litigant, at least except 
under very exceptional circumstances. But even 
with such a certificate, I think it is doubtful 
if the plaintiff could succeed in this suit. A 
claim for expenses incurred in the course of a 
law suil rests upon particular ground. It is not 
at all analogous to a claim for damages caused by 
the wrongful act of another. There the founda- 
tion of the action is the wrong-doing. Butin a 
case like this the defendant has done no wrong. 
He was simply pursuing his legal rights when he 
brought his action against the present plaintiff in 
the Japanese Courts, and though it may be true 
that the latter has been thereby put to expense, 
no claim can arise as for a wrong done him. 
The only other ground upon which this action 
could be based would be a promise, express or 
implied, on the part of the defendant that he would 
pay such costs in the Japanese suit as might be 
awarded against him. But I have no evidence 
that any such promise was made. No promise 
can be implied from the mere fact of his appear- 
as a plaintiff in the Japanese Courts especially as 
those appears to be no case on record where a fo- 
reign plaintiff has been required to pay costs. It 
is usual in this Court to require a plaintiff of 
other than British nationality to enter into 
an undertaking to pay costs in event of the suit 
going against him. If this had been done I see 
no objection to enforcing such an undertaking in 
this Court. But there is nothing to show that the 
present defendant was asked to give such an 
undertaking or that he was in any way given to 
understand that he would be liable for costs. On 
the facts in evidence I fail to see that there is any- 
thing on which a claim can be successfully main- 
tained in this Court. Case dismissed. 

Witness asked whether if he got a certificate 
from the Japanese Courtit would do. 

The Judge said that the case was finished. 

Mr. Watson—I thank your honour for the kind 
attention you have given to this case. 


SURPRISING SHANGHAT. 
—_—_—_—_————— 
Tue INTERNATIONAL REPUBLIC OF THE Far East, 
-——An ANGLO-AMERICAN COMMUNITY AND ITS 
Lire.—Tue ‘TRuTH ABOUT THE WHARTON 
BARKER SYNDICATE, 


We publish below Mr. H. Norman’s letter to 
the Pall Mall Gazette and the other journals re- 
presented by him, on the subject of Shanghai :— 


‘Truly the stay-at-home is ignorant of many 
things. Who would have supposed, for instance, 
that in a journey embracing the grandeur of the 
Rocky Mountains, the charm of Japan, the far- 
off life of Russian Tartary; the unknown in- 
terior of Korea, the Celestial Capital, and the 
Wall of China, the greatest surprise would be 
saved for the first sight of Shanghai? Yet so it 
was. I was writing below as we steamed up the 
Hwang-po river, and did not come on the deck of 
the Hag-an till five minutes before we anchored. 
Then I could hardly believe my eyes. I had ex- 
pected another port like Tientsin or Yokohama, a 
busy water-front with a row of offices and ware- 
houses and a small town of foreign houses at the 
back. Instead of that, I sawa_ magnificent city 
surrounding a broad and crowded river. True, 
the magnificence is only skin-deep, so to speak, 
all the architectural beauty and solidity of Shang- 
hai being spread out along the river, but 1 am 
speaking only of the first sight of Shanghai, and 
in this respect it is superior to New York, far 
ahead of San Francisco, and almost as imposing 
for the moment as Liverpool itself. A broad and 
beautifully-kept boulevard, called of course ‘ The 
Bund” runs round the river, with a row of well- 
grown trees and a broad grass-plat at the water’s 
edge, and this Bund is lined on the other side from 
one end to the other with mercantile buildings se- 
cond to none of their kind in the world—the 
“hongs’ of Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co.; 
Russell & Co.; Sassoon; Gibb, Livingston & Co.; 
Butterfield & Swire; the Hongkong and Shanghai 
Bank, the Chartered Bank of India, the Char- 
tered Mercantile Bank, the New Oriental Bank ; 
the fine buildings of the Masonic Hall and the 
Shanghai Club; and the only piece of Chinese 
architecture, the temple-like entrance to the 
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Custom House. At the upper end of the Bund 
a large patch of green shows the Public Garden, 
where the band plays on summer evenings. At 
night all Shanghai is bright with the electric light, 
and its telegraph poles remind you of Chicago 
—I believe I counted nearly a hundred wires 
on one pole opposite the Club. And the needed 
touch of colour is added to the scene as you look 
at it from on deck, by the gay flags of the mail 
steamers and the Consular bunting floating over 
the town. 

The first sight of Shanghai, however, is only its 
first surprise. As I was rolling away to the hotel 
the ’ricksha coolie turned on to the right-hand 
side of the road. Instantly a familiar figure 
stepped off the sidewalk and shook a warning 
finger, and the coolie swung back again to the left 
side. It was a policeman, no semi-Europeanized 
Mongolian, languidly performing a half-under- 


stood duty, as I had seen elsewhere, but the genuine 
buttons, 
regulation boots, truncheon and all—just ‘ bobby.” 
And his uplifted finger turns the traffic to the left 


home article, helmet, blue suit, silver 


in Shanghai precisely as it does in front of the 
Mansion House at home. 
further on there was a flash of scarlet in the sun 
and there stood a second astonishing figure—a 


six-foot copper-coloured Sikh, topped by a huge 


red turban, and clad also in blue and armed with 


the same truncheon, striding solemnly by on his 
Then we pass the Chinese policeman, with 
his little saucer hat of red bamboo and his white 
gaiter, swinging a diminutive staff, a reduced and 
rather comical replica of his English and Indian 
Then as we cross the bridge into the 


beat. 


comrades. 
French Concession—I am on my way to the French 
hotel—here is positively the sergeant de ville, 


absolutely the same as you see him in the Place 
de l'Opera—peaked cap, waxed moustache, baggy 
Aud beyond 


red trousers, sabre, and revolver. 
him again is the Frenchified Chinese policeman. 


In fact, Shanghai is guarded municipally by no 
fewer than six distinct species of policemen—Eng- 
lish, Sikh, Anglo-Chinese, French, ['ranco.Chi- 
nese, and the long-legged’ mounted Sikhs on 
sturdy white ponies who clank the long swords 
around the outskirts of the town, and carry terror 


into the turbulent Chinese quarters. 


Modern Shanghai is divided, like ancient Gaul, 
into three parts: the English settlement, the 
American settlement, called Hongkew, and the 
Vhe latter is the word 
used by the French themselves, [ believe without 
Three creeks divide these 
communities from each other, Yang Kingpang, 
Souchow creek, and Defence Creek, between the 
One wide tho- 
roughfare, called “the Maloo,” runs through 
Shanghai out past the race course and the Horse- 
Bazaar into the country, and along this in the 


French ‘ Concession.” 


much to justify it. 


English settlement and China. 


afternoon there is a stream of ponies and smart 
carriages and pedestrians and even bicyclists. 


It is the Rotten Row of Shanghai, leading to the 
Bubbling Well, and Jessfield, and to the one 


country drive the community possesses. But in 


truth there is not much country” about it, the 
environs of Shanghai being flat and ugly and 


covered with grave-mounds as thickly as the 
battlefields round Gravelotte. 


Shanghai dubbed itself long ago the * Model 
Settlement.” ‘Then a noble English  gplobe- 
trotter came along and afterwards described it in 
the House of Lords as “a sink of corruption.” 
Thereupon a very witty Consul suggested that in 
future it should be known as the * Model Sink.” 
For my own part I should not grudge it the 
first title, for it is one of the best governed places 
municipally, at any rate so far as the Anglo- 
American quatters are concerned, that I have 
ever known. ‘The French live apart under their 
own Municipal Council, presided over and even dis- 
missed at pleasure, by their own Consul, The Eng- 
lish and Americanscualesce in an elected Municipal 
Council of nine members, with an elected Chainman 


atits head. And a short stay in Shanghai is suffi. 


cient to show how satisfactorily this works. The 
roads are perfect, the traffic is kept under admirable 
direction and control, the streets are quiet and or. 
derly, and even the coolies are forbidden to push 
their great wheelbarrows though the foreign settle- 
ment with ungreased wheels. The third surprise of 
Shanghai does not dawn upon you immediately. It 
is a Republic—a community of nations, self gover- 
ned, and practically independent, for it snaps its 
fingers politely at the Chinese authoritics or 
discusses any matter with them upon equal terms, 
and it does not hesitate to differ pointedly in 
opinion from its own Consuls when it regards their 
action as unwise or their interference as unwar- 
ranted. Over the Chinese within its borders the 
Municipal Council has, however, no jurisdiction. 
In the “ Maloo” there is a Magistrate’s Vamén, 
and there the famous “ Mixed Court”? sits every 
morning, the Chinese Magistrate and one of the 
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foreign Consuls in turn. “All natives charged with 
offences against foreign law are dealt with there, 
petty criminals being punished in the municipal 
prison or the chain gang, serious offenders or 
refuges from Chinese law, being sent into the 
native city. The Chinese Magistiate in the Mixed 
Court is, of course, a figure head, chiefly useful, so 
far as I could see, in lecturing the prisoners while 
the foreigner made up his mind what punishment 
to award. In criminal cases the Mixed Cout 
works fairly well, but in civil suits it gives rise to 
numerous and bitter complaints. The pupulation 
of Shanghai to-day (the last census was in 1885) 
is probably about 4,000 foteigners (British 1,500, 
Japanese 600, Portuguese 450, French 4oo, Ame- 
tican 300, Spanish 250, German 250), and Chinese 
175,000. ‘These figures may be considerably under 
the matk. It is curious that by the ‘Land Re- 
gulations,” which form the Constitution of Shang- 
hai, the Chinese are forbidden to reside or hold 
property within the Foreign Settlements, and yet 
here are these 175,000 of them afloat and ashore, 
and I fancy Shar ghai itself would be astounded if 
it could be told exactly what proportion of the 
whole property is in their hands. There has been a 
good deal of talk about this, and in reply toa Cas- 
sandra who wrote to the papers that nothing could 
save Shanghai but amalgamation with the Chinese, 
a-local writer produced some willy verses, telling 
how in a vision in the twentieth century. 
“«T passed a lawyer’s office, on the shingle 

Was ‘ Wang and Jolinson, Barristers-at-law’; 
Where’er the nations had begun to mingle, 

Chinese came first, | saw.”” 

*©A steamer passed; a native gave the orders; 

An English quartermaster held the wheel ; 

The cha:n-gang all were white, the stalwart warders 

Yellow from head to heel.’’ 

This crushed Cassandra for the moment, but the 
future of Shanghai is not clear. 

The Republic of Shanghai has its own army, 
of course, composed of volunteer infantry, 159 
strong; artillery, with 4 guns and 45 men; and 
a smart but diminutive troop of 38 light horse. 
It has also volunteer fire-brigades and no fewer 
than seven distinct postal systems of different 
nationalities. An amusing fact in connection 
with the artillery —amusing chiefly to any one who 
appreciates the red-tape which binds the mili- 
tary authories at home—is that they presented 
the Shanghai volunteers with four excellent 
field guns and that they send out an annual al 
lowance of ammunition. No doubt they believe 
that Shanghai is a British colony, whereas the 
fun lies in the fact that it is simply some land 
leased in perpetuity from the Emperor of China, 
and that it is possible at any moment—it may be 
the case to-day for all I know—that a majority of 
those serving the guns are non-British subjects. 
But this is only for the joke’s sake. ‘The volunteers 
get great praise from the official inspector each 
year and they may be called upon to protect 
British lives and property at any moment. Su the 
War Office did a wise thing after all, only now 
America in her turn should send them a Maxim 

un, 

The social life of Shanghai is the natural 
outgrowth of its Republican institutions. It- is 
democratic, and characterized by a tolerant good- 
fellowship. Upon this point a well known lady 
was kind enough to set me right. In Shanghai,” 
she explained, “ everybody is equal. In Hongkong 
everybody is not equal. There are those of us 
who call at Government House, and those who do 
not.” After so lucid an analysis, it was impossible 
to err, Society lives in its shirt-sleeves—meta- 
phovically speaking of course, for actually itis an 
extremely well dressed community. — All) male 
Shanghai meets in the Club one of the most 
comfottable and complete in’ the world-—before 
Uffin and before dinner, to exchange news, make 
up dinner-parties, and do business—all three with 
equal zest. And the bar there is as long asa 
ship’s deck, cocktails only cost four cents apiece, 
and you can ask for the daily Pall Mall Gasette 
and have it. Men are known by their nick names 
and I doubt if “the Legal Brother,” and ‘The 
Boy,” and “ Buggins,” and many others can re- 
member the time when they were familia:ly called 
by the names of the mothers that bore them. 
And the hospitality of Shanghai is another sur- 
prise. You might as well attempt to give your 
shadow the slip as to escape from the gra- 
tnitous good cheer of the Model Setilement. 
But although the hospitality of Shanghai has 
winged feet and the “ penguin-jnice” of one of 
its tables (a wonderful Burgundy which flows 
from the vitals of a wonderful crystal bird) is 
known throughout the lengih and breadth of 
the China Seas, it has other ideals and cherishes 
at least a few sacred memories, fur did not some- 
one there tell me with a blush of pride how Maz- 
zini had once kissed him? And as for sport, on 
the whole Shanghai is ahead of the East. It has 
its charming Country Club, its races twice a 
year, its Regatta, when the Chinese authorities 


stop all the native traffic on the river, its polo, 
its two cricket clubs, its base-ball, and its shooting- 
parties in house-boats up the Yangtsze to the hills 
twenty miles away. And on Saturday afternoons 
if you walk out to the Bubbling Well about four 
o’clock you can see the finish of the Paper Hunt 
and a dozen well-mounted and scrupulously dres- 
sed jockeys come riding in to the finish and taking 
a rather bad fence and ditch which has been care- 
fully prepared with the object of receiving half of 
them in the sight of their fair friends. Finally, 
there are the hounds and their excellent master, 
“the Prophet.” And what matter if a slanderous 
tradition does fret their fair fame, to the effect that 
once upon a time, discarding the deceptive ani- 
seed-bag, a fox was imported from Japan, and that 
the end of that hunting-day was that one-half the 
pack ran into an unlucky chow-dog and broke him 
up, and the other half chased a Chinese boy for 
his life, while the Master stood upon a grave-mound 
winding his horn to a deserted landscape. 
Commercially, Shanghai is not quite so pros: 
perous as it was a few years ago. At least, it 
complains of hard times. German competition, 
Chinese competition, the great falling-off in the 
China tea trade, even the detention of shipping 
on the bar at Woosung—all these are freely 
spoken of as contributing to the general dull- 
ness of trade, but as Shanghai still does nearly 
sixty-two per cent. of the import trade of all 
the Treaty Ports, and thirty-nine per cent. of 
the export trade, she rests upon a very solid com- 
mercial basis, and ought to be able to regard the 
future with equanimity. ‘he commercial matter 
which I was specially instructed to investigate 
at Shanghai had aroused, I found, vastly less 
interest in the Far East than at home. I mean 
the Barker-Mitkiewicz Concessions for an Ame- 
rican-Chinese Bank, the telephone, a system of 
railways, &e., &c. The Shanghai correspondent 
of the Standard, a clever young Irishman named 
Mr. O'Shea, of the reporting staff of the in- 
fluential North-China Datly News, managed to 
keep us all at home talking and writing of this 
vast scheme for several months, but I fancy he 
himself would now be among the first to declare 
that his native enthusiasm and appreciation of 
the picturesque led him to excite us all rather 
unnecessarily about it, The shares of the Hong- 
kong and Shanghai Bank fell considerably, 1 am 
told, at the time, Lut this was probably only in the 
ordinary course of speculation in them. ‘To begin 
with, the ‘ Concessions” were regatded here as 
of very little value, if of any at all; everybody re- 
flected that English capitalists could lend money 
jet as cheaply as Americans; the well-informed 
new thatthe Chinese are much too wary and 
suspicious to pive anybody a big blank cheque in 
the way of elastic ‘ concessions ;” they remembered 
that Americans have had compatatively very little 
experience of financial dealings with this peculiar 
people, among whom “ olo custom” is paramount; 
so the wisest onlookers here kept perfectly calm 
and advised everybody to let the new scheme have 
all the rope it desired. And this advice was so 
far good that, although the statement was authori- 
tatively made to me at Tientsin that the under- 
taking was about to be revived .on a simpler scale 
with the addition of London capital, you never hear 
the subject mentioned here, and the only proof of its 
brief existence is a brass plate among a number of 
others in a side street in Shanghai inscribed “ The 
American and Oriental ‘Trust, Watton Backer 
President.” Nobody connected with the entet prise 
has come out so far any the better in’ reputa- 
lion, and His Excellency Li Hung-chang is  pro- 
bably the only one who has emerged the better in 
pocket. «+ Henry Norman, 


LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
—_———_—_@—_____ 
(Reuter “Speciat” ro “ Japan Maix.”} 


London, June tst. 
The Naval Defence Bill has been read in 
the House of Lords a second time. 


The Marquis of Salisbury, in a speech, dwelt 
on the insecurity of peace. Though he could 
not say that war was imminent, he pointed out 
that a real danger exists which must be guarded 
against. 

The Earl of Zetland has been 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. 


It is Proposed to hold an International Mo- 
netary Conference at Paris in the Autumn, 


appointed 


London, June 2nd. 


The House of Lords has final! dt 
Naval Defence Bill. Y passed the 


June 8, 1889.] 


The Queen has reviewed the 
Corps at Aldershot. 
the Duke of Cambridge were present. 


London, June 3rd. 


A deluge of rain having fallen in the neigh- 
bourhood of Johnstown, near Pittsburg, the 
Several 
populous towns have vanished, and ten thou- 


reservoir at the former place burst. 


sand persons have perished. 
London, June sth. 


In the French Chamber of Deputies, M. 
Spuller said that the proposed conversion of the 
Egyptian Preference Loan justifies the exami- 


nation of the question of the British evacuation 
of Egypt, as it makes a material difference [to 


France] whether Egypt is occupied or indepen- 


dent. 
The following is the result of the Derby :-— 
Donovan ics svisvesiacoisanverviaianie 2 


Miguel ............ccceseeeees 
El Dorado ......csccscssesscsescneeeees 


(From tug ‘N.-C. Datry News.) 
London, May 26th. 
Mr. James Russell, the Chief Justice at 
Hongkong, is created a Knight, and Sir Thomas 
Wade and Sir Robert Hart have the Cross of 
St. Michael and St. George. 
London, May 27th. 
The proposed visit of the King of Italy to 
the Emperor of Germany at Strasburg has 
caused intense excitement and bitterness at Paris. 
The visit has been abandoned and the King 
started for home incognito, avoiding Strasburg. 


(From. tHe “ Stncarore Free Press.” 
London, 15th May. 

Mr. Dillwyn’s motion for disestablishment in 
Wales was rejected by 284 against 231. 

Mr. Picton’s motion to abolish the duty on 
tea was rejected by 215 against 120. 

Russian Railway Bonds for 310} millions 
of gold roubles have been issued for conver- 
sion purposes. 

The Shah of Persia has reached the Russian 
frontier. ; 

London, May 15th. 

The King of Holland has appointed General 
De Jong to the Command of the Army of 
Netherlands India. 

The Emperor (of Germany) receiving a de- 
putation of miners, said that if the inquiry he 
had instituted proved that the late strikes were 
the outcome of Socialism, he would adopt 
drastic measures. 

: London, May 17th. 

Lord Hartington, speaking at Bury, said the 
time had now come for all parties to unite and 
settle the Irish land question, which was the 
root of all discontent. 

London, May 18th. 

The Government has decided to abandon the 
Sugar Convention Bill. ; 

The Court of Appeal has unanimously deci- 
ded that Lady Sandhurst is debarred by reason 
of her sex from being a member of the County 
Council. 

The Shah of Persia has been accorded a 
brilliant reception at Tiflis. 


(From tue “Straits Times,’’) 
London, May zoth. 

In the House of Commons, Mr, Labouchere’s 
motion to abolish hereditary legislators has been 
rejected by a majority of 41. 

London, May 2st. 

The Budget and the Naval Defence Bill have 
passed the House of Commons. 

The announcement of the abandonment of 
the Sugar Bounties Bill is premature. It will 
be brought on for second reading on the zoth 
June. 

In the House of Lords, the Earl of Meath’s 
Bill for admitting women to the County Councils 
has been rejected. 


First Army 
The Prince of Wales and 
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TIME TABLES AND STEAMERS. 
: Sone eg ck i Ae 
YOKOHAMA-TOKYO RAILWAY. 


8, 8.45," 10.20, and rt a.m.; and 12%, 1.30, 3.30. 


p.m. 


4, 4.55.4 6, 7.95, 8.45, 10, and 11.15* p.m. * 


sent go. 


Kawasaki, and Omori Stations. 


Kanagawa. 


TOKAIDO RAILWAY, 


and 8.35 p.m. 


and to Kozu, yen 1.25, seu 75, sen 35. 


.A tramway runs-between Kozu and Yumoto (distance 4 ri.) 
Jinrikisha may be hired between Yumoro and MIvANOSHITA 
(distance 14 ri). 


TOKAIDO (KOZU-SHIZUOKA) RAILWAY. 

TRAINS LEAVE Kozu (down) at 8.05 a.m.and 12.20, 
and 3.45 p.m.; and SHizuoKa (up) at 6.20 and 10.45 
a.m. and 2.05 p.m. 

Fares—First-class, yen 2.67 ; 
1.60; third-class, sen 82. 


SHIZUOKA-HAMAMATSU RAILWAY. 
TRAINS LEAVE SHIZUOKA (down) at 7.35 and 11.45 
a.m.,and 4 p.m.; and Hamamatsu at 8 and 11.55 
a.m., and § 05 p.m, ; 
Fargs—First-class, yen 1.77 ; second-class, yen 1.05 ; 
third-class, sen 33. 


TOKYO-SHIOGAMA RAILWAY. 

Trains Leave Uino (down) at 6.40 and 11.45 a.m., 
and 2.45 and §.40 p.m.; Ursunomtya (down) at 10.02 
a.m, and 3.03 and 6.03 p.m.; SHrrakawa (down) 8 
a.m, and 12.36 and 5.41 p.m.; Kortyama (down) at 
9.25 a.m. and 1.54 and 6.58 p.m.; Fukusnima (down) 
at 7.35 and 11.33 a.m. and 3.45 p.m.; Sanpat (down) 
at 615 and 10.25 a.m. and 2.30 and 6.35 p.m. 

‘TRAINS LEAVE SHIOGAMA (up) at 7 and 11.05 a.m., 
and 3.10 and 7.15 p.m.; Senpat (up) at 7.35 and 11.40 
a.m., and 3.45 p.m.; Fuxusnima (up) at 6.40 and 
10.26 a.m. and 2.36 p.m.; Kortyama (up) at 8.30 
a.m,, and 12.22 and 4,29 p.m.; SHIRAKAWA (up) at 
6.40 and 9.48 a.m., and 1.40 p.m.; Ursunomiya (up) 
at 6.25 and 9.10 a.m., and 12.19 and 4.14 p.m. 

Farus.—Ueno to Utsunomiya, first-class yen 2, 
second.class yer 1.32, third-class sex 66; to Koriyama 
yen 4.10, yen 2.74, yen 1.37; to Fukushima yen §, yen 
3.32, yen 1.66; to Sendai yen 6 45, yen 4.30, yen 2.15; 
to Shiogama yen 6.75, yen 4.50, yer 2.25, 


TOKYO-MAEBASHI RAILWAY. 
Trains LEAVE Téky6é (Ueno) at 6, 9, and 11.45 a.m., 
and 2.45 and 5.40 p.m.; and Manuasni at 6 and 
11.55 a.m, and 2,50 and §.50 p.m, 
Farus—First-class (Separate Compartment), yen 
2.05 ; second-class, yes 1.36; third-class, sen 68. 


YOKOSUKA STEAMERS. 

STEAMERS Leave the Engiish Hatoba daily at 7.55 
and 10.30 a.m., and 1.45 and 5.20 p.m,; and LEAVE 
Yokosuka at 6.50 and 10.10 a.m., and 1.30, and 4.30 
p.m.—Fare, sen 20. 


second-class, yen 


MAIL STEAMERS. 
o—_——_- 


THE NEXT MAIL IS DUK 
From Europe,. 
via Hongkong. per P.M. Co. Thursday, June 13th.* 
From Hongkong. per P. &O. Co. Thursday, June 13th.t 
From America... per O.& O.Co, Thursday, June 13th.} 
From Shanghai, iad 
Nagasaki a per N.Y. K. Friday, June 14th. 
Kobe...... . 
Friday, June 14th.§ 
Monday, June 17th.|| 
Monday, June 24th. 


From Hongkong. per M. M. Co. 
From Canada, &c. per C. P. M. Co. 
From America... per P. M. Co. 


* City of Rio de Janeiro (with French mail) left Hongkong on 
lune 6th. t Ancona left Hongkong on June sth. ¢ Belgic left San 
Francisco on May asth. § Ava left an in 8 on June sth. 
| Batavia left Vancouver, B.C., on May 31st. 
left San Francisco,via Honolulu on June 4th. 


THE NEXT MAIL LEAVES 
Eor Europe, via 
Shanghai per M. M. Co.- 
For Europe, vid 


Sunday, June gth. 


Hongkong... per P.& O. Co, Tuesday, June rth. 
For Shanghai, 
Kobe, and } per N.Y. K. Tuesday, June 11th. 
Nagasaki... } 
For America.. ... per P. M. Co. 


Saturday, ie 1sth. 
For Canada, &c. per C. P. M. Co. 
For Europe, vid 
Hongkong...... per N. D. Lloyds, 


Thursday, 


TRAINS Leave YOKOHAMA Station at 6 30, 7.20, 


4-25, 5,10, 5.45, 6.45, 7-45," 8.55, 10.05, and 11.15* 


Tratns eave Ténvd (Shimbashi) at 6,¢ 6.40, 
7 55, 8.25," 9, 10, and 10.50 a.m. ; and 12.20 1.30, 2.30, 


Ly Farus— First Single, sen 75; Second do., sen 45; 
Third do., 25; First Return, yen 1.50; Setond do, 


Those marked (*) run through without slopping at ‘Tsurumi, 
: Those marked (1) run 
through without stopping at Omori, Kawasaki, Tsurumi and 


TRAINS LuAVH YOKOHAMA at 6.45, 8.55, and 10.55, 
a.m.; and 2.25, 3.40, 5.40, and 7 p.m; and Kozu 
at 7.15, 8.45. and 10.28 a.m.; and 2.55, 4.15, 6.15, 


Farus—To Hodogaya, first-class sex 10, second- 
class sen 6, third-class sen 3; to Totsuka, sen 32, sen 
19, sen g; to Ofune sen 46, sex 27, sen 13; 10 Fuji- 
Sawa, sen 58, sen 34, sen 16; to Hiratsuka, sen 98, 
sent 54, sen 25; to Oiso, yeu 1.00. sen 60, sen 28; 


City of Peking 


une 2oth. 


Sunday, June 23rd. 
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LATEST SHIPPING. 
eee ea) Cone 
ARRIVALS. 


Fuyo, Japanese steamer, 875, Selck, 31st May, 
—Nagasaki 26th May, Coal.—Mitsu Bishi 


Sha. 


Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 386, Watanabe, 
gist May,—Handa 30th May, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 


Atroshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,862, 
Gosch, 31st May,—Vokkaichi goth May, Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


Melbourne, French steamer, 3,400, Vimont, 31st 
May,—Hongkong 23rd, Shanghai 27th, and 
Kobe 3joth May, General. — Messageries 
Maritimes Co. 


Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Drum- 
mond, Ist June,—Kobe 31st May, General. 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,259, Haswell, 
2nd June,—Kobe 1st June, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 


Monmouthshire, British steamer, 1,871, Cuming, 
3rd June,—Kobe Ist June, General.—Adam- 
son, Bell & Co. 3 


Nitgata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Walter, 
2nd June,—Hakodate 31st May, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


Tokio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,350, Wynn, 2nd 
June,—Shanghai 25th May and ports, Gene- 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


Parthia, British steamer, 2,035, Wallace, 3rd 
June,—Hongkong 23rd May and Kobe 2nd 
June, General.—C. P. M. S.S. Co. 


Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,166, Ekstrand, 
4th June,—Kobe 3rd June, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 


Océanic, British steamer, 3,808, Metcalfe, 4th 
June,—Hongkong 29th May and Kobe ee 
June, Mails and General.—O. & O. S.S. Co. 


Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 386, Watanabe, 
5th June,—Handa 4th June, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 


Nagoya Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,262, Carrew, 
sth June,—Yokkaichi qth June, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

August, Norwegian steamer, 1,018, Isberg, 6th 


une,—Nagasaki Ist June, Coal.—P. M. 
5.S. Co. 


City of New York, American steamer, 3,500, R. 
R. Searle, 6th June,—San Francisco 18th 
May, Mails and General.—P. M. S.S. Co. 


Kashgar, British steamer, 1,515, Gadd, 6th June, 
—Hongkong 28th May, Nagasaki 2nd, and 
Kobe 5th June, General.—P. & O. S.N. Co. 


Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, Conner, 
6th June,—Kobe 5th June, Mails and Gene- 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


Sagami Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,182, Kender- 
dine, 6th June,—Sakata 2nd June, General. 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


Tokai Maru, Japanese steamer, 634, Fukui, 6th 
June,—Yokkaichi 5th June, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Vamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, Young, 
6th June,—Hakodate qth June, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Altnacraig, British steamer, 1,872, Buyers, 7th- 
vere ion ag 31st May, General. — 

mith, Baker & Co. 


Saikio Maru, Japanese steamer, 2,240, Walker, 

qth May,—Shanghai, 1st June, and ports, 
_ General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,230, Hussey, 
qth June,—Yokkaichi 6th June, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Metji Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,010, Captain 
Allen, 8th June,—Nemuro 4th June.—Light- 
house Department. 


DEPARTURES, 

Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 386, Watanabe, 
2nd June,— Handa, General.— Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha. 

Fuyo, Japanese steamer, 875, Selck, 2nd June 
Nagasaki, General.— Mitsui Bishi Sha. 
Khiva, British steamer, 1,452, E. Crewe, 2nd 
panes Panes) vid Kobe, Nagasaki, and 

ongkong, General.— P. & O. S.N. Co. 

Nagoya Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,262, Carrew, 
2nd Juse, — Yokkaichi, General. — Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 
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Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Drum- 
mond, 2nd June,—Hakodate, Mails and Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Daphne, German steamer, 1,395, Foss, 2nd June, 
—Kobe, General Simon, Evers & Co. 

Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Walter, 
3rd June,—Kobe, General.—Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha. 

-  Totom: Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,196, Steedman, 

3rd June,—Otaru, General.—Nippon Yusen 

4 Kaisha. 

Verona, British steamer, 1,876, F. Speck, 4th 
June,—Hongkong, via Kobe and Nagasaki, 
Mails and General.—P. & O.S.N. Co. 

Jokio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,350, Wynn, 4th 
June,—Shanghai and ports, Mails and Gene- 
ral.— Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Glenfruin, British steamer, 1,911, E. Norman, 
5th June,—Kobe, General.—Jardine, Mathe- 
son & Co. 

Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,359, Haswell, 
sth June,—Kobe, Mails and General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Oceanic, British steamer, 3,808, Metcalfe, 6th 
June,—San Francisco, Mails and General.— 
O. & O. S.S. Co. 

Parthia, British steamer, 2,035, Wallace, 6th 
June,—Vancouver, B.C., Mails and General. 
—C. P. M. S.S. Co. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Ekstrand, 
6th June,—Hakodate, Mails and General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Tokai Maru, Japanese steamer, 634, Fukui, 6th 
June,—Yokkaichi, General.—Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha. 

Sagami Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,182, Kender- 
dine, 7th June,—Sakata, General.—Nippon 
Vusen Kaisha. 

Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,230, Hussey, 
7th June,—Yokkaichi, General.— Nippon Yu- 
sen Kaisha. 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, Youngs 
qth June,—Kobe, Mails and General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

City of New York, American steamer, 
R. Searle, 8th June,—Hongkong, 
General.—P. M. S.S. Co. oe) 


PASSENGERS. 
ARRIVED. 


3,500, R. 
Mails and 


Per French steamer Afeldourne, from Hongkong 


vid Shanghai and Kobe :—Mr. and Mrs. Nicolaéff, 
Mr. Hugo Gorlitz and servant, Mrs. Harson and 
child, Mr. and Mrs. Guinand, Mr. and Mrs. Whee- 
lock, Miss Knox, Miss Cockerill, Miss Von 
Sherwin, Miss Oster, Miss M. Fischer, Miss Amy 
Hemert, Count de la Poite, Mesors. Folet, Katz, 
Liderer, Nassauer, Archer, Nicolson, Von Hemert, 
Janes: Edward May, G. Scaife, Stockwell, J. 

semmone, J. Clutsam, A. M. Sher win, Gallivray, 
Kent, James G. Amermann, Fribourg, W. Tal- 
lers, and Sarolides in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Zokio Maru, from Shang- 
hai and ports:—Rev. and Mrs. E. H. Edwards, 
Mrs. Butler and child, Messrs. Chang Wing 
Yuen, Kostileffs, and Kossoichi in cabin; and 
17 passengers in steerage. For San Francisco: 
Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Robertson in cabin. 


Per British steamer Parthia, from Hongkong, 
vid Kobe :—Rev. Mr. Goldsmith, Dr. J. F. Craw- 


ley, Messrs. Goldsmith, Loab, Willmoff, G. 
Acklin, Browse, Grant, Macomber, and Sale in 
cabin. 


Per Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, from 
Kobe :—Miss N. B. Gaines, Mrs. Crawford, child, 
and maid, Messrs. W. H. Campbell, A. B. Wal- 
ford, Yajima, Ishikawa, and Kikuchi in cabin; 
and 28 passengers in steerage. 

Per British steamer Oceanic, from Hongkong 
viA Kobe :— Lieut. Little, Captain Reynolds, R.A., 
Mr.and Mrs. Bezaureand servant, and Miss Rivers 
incabin. For San Francisco: Rev. and Mrs. E. Z. 
Simmons, Mr. Chas. H. Sawyer, Mr. F. H. O. 
Wilson, Baron Harden Hickey, and Mr. Best in 
cabin ; and 2 Europeans in steerage. 

Per British steamer Kashgar, from Hongkong 
vid. Nagasaki and Kobe :—Messrs. Bollgoher, 
Ono, and Wing Pon Yee in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Omi Maru, from Kobe: 
—Miss and Mr. Smithers, Messrs. Gleba, Hop- 
wood, Clayson, Stebbing, and Smith in cabin; 
Messrs. Toms, and Schmidt in second class; and 
2 Europeans and 100 Japanese in slecrage. 

Per Japanese steamer Vamashiro Afaru, from 
Hakodate :—1 passenger in second class; and 3! 
passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Saikio Afaru, from Shang- 

hai and ports:—H.E. Governor Titagaki and 


servant, Baron Gabriel de Gunsburg and servant, 
Rev. F. P. Crawford, Messrs. F. Kleinwachter, 
Alfred New, Baldwin, Matin, 1.R.M.N., J. 
Ishikuro, Suzuki, Nishio, and Y. Kato in cabin 3 
Mr. and Mrs. Sugiura, 
Eboker, Suzuki, and Lee 
class; and 60 passengers in steerage. 


Yokkaichi :—Messrs. 
ishi in cabin ; and 36 passengers in steerage. 


—Mrs. M, Thomson in cabin; Mr. and Mrs. S. 
Nakagawa and child in second ‘class; and 39 
passenger's in steerage. 


hai and ports :—Messrs. W. H. Devine, I. Nut 


Une F, Hirano, Soyama, Umesono, L. Krancois, 


Fraser, J. Williamson, L. Neydhart, Jerrara, and 
Y. Egami in cabin; 
Messrs. Shiga, J. Mang, Morishita, 
in second class; and 66 passengers in steerage. . 


C. Trotter, and C. W. Arnould in cabin; and 2 
Chinese and 1 Japanese in steerage. 


J. H. Greenhill, Koyama, and M. Yamawaki in 
cabin; 
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Messrs. Ikeda, Watanabe, 
Yang Ming in second 


Per Japanese steamer Takasago Maru, from 
N. Oyamada and N. Shira- 


DEPARTED. 


Per Japanese steamer Niigata Maru, for Kobe: 


Per Japanese steamer Tokio Maru, for Shang- 


. Hasegawa, E. H. Parker, I. Iwata, M. L. H. 


Mrs. Hirano, Mrs. Soyama, 
and Kiyama 


Per British steamer Verona, for Hongkong, vid 
Kobe and Nagasaki:—Rev. Oltman, Messrs. Cc 


Per Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, for Kobe:— 
Dr. Hoffman, Messrs. Campbell, J. B. Fawcett, 


Mr. and Mrs. T. Murakami, Mr. and 
Mrs. I. Imura, Mrs. N. Nagasaka, Messrs. T. 
Kawamura, M. Tsuneno, S. Harada, and K. Jinbo 
in second class; and 71 passengers in steerage. 
Per British steamer Parthia, for Vancouver, 
B.C. :—Colonel and Mrs. Conran, Mr. and Mis. 
Ponsford, infant and amah, Sir H. W. Armytage, 
Mr. and Mrs. White, Messis. Novion, J. H. 


Fougerat, B. Y. Bevan, ‘I. B. Browning, R. A. 


Garratt, W. G. Berry, A. Edmonstone, W. H. 
Campbell, W. Gardner, F. Sugimura, and Susuma 
Uchida in cabin, From Hongkong: Mr. and 
Mes. Jas. Jeffrey Taylor, Mr.and Mis, James F. 
Elliott, Rev. and Mrs. G. Goldsmith, Dr. J. ‘T. 
Crowley, R.N., Messrs. W. H. Lobb, Jolin Will- 
mott, John Green, and G. M. Acklin in cabin. 
From Amoy: Mr. F. W. Bruce in cabin. From 
Shanghai: General and Mrs. O'Shaughnessy, 
Mrs. F. E. Butler and son, Messrs. J. A. McGil- 
livray, P. V. Grant, and R. F, Eastlack in cabin. 
From Kobe: Messrs. F. Walsh and four children, 
and J. C. Peter in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, for Mako- 
date :—Mr, and Mrs. Robbins, and Mr. Flemming 
and servant in cabin; Mrs. H. Kono in second 
class; and 45 passengers in steerage. | 

Per British steamer Oceanic, for San Fransisco: 
—Miss Chiltan, Baron Nellssen, Mr. If. Nellssen, 
Mr. and Mrs, Thos. R. Wheelock, two children, 
and governess, Miss Wheelock, Miss Osten, Miss 
D. Kahn, Mrs. E. H. Arnold, Master Arnold, Mrs. 
Peck and 4 children, Mr.and Mrs. Ralli, Mr. and 
Mrs. Liberty, Mr. Watanabe Toshihida, Col. 
Murata ‘Tsunefusa, Mr. ‘amazaki Kazo, Mr. S. 
Kasawara, Mr. ‘I. Minami, Mr. ‘T. Hoshino, Mr. 
‘TY. Kitaro, Mr. Best, Mr. E. W. Rutter, Mr. C. 
HH. Sawyer, Mr. F. H. O. Wilson, Mr. C. Fair- 
bairn, Mr. J. Favre-Brandt and_ child, Mr. H. 
Papendieck, Mr. and Mrs. Simmons, Miss 
Bomeisler, Miss M. Kahn, Mr. D. Hannssen, Mr. 
W. Stock, Mr. and Mis. Wm. Robertson, Miss 
Pierson and two children, Mr. F. R. de Marsac, 
Mr. A. E. Wileman, Mr. A. Band, Miss Russel 
and child, Miss McGregor, Miss Everdine, Mr. 8. 
P. Wright, Mr. P. H. Ewing, Mr. F. W. Ansell, 
Mr. Chas. Holme, Mr. W. Graham, Mr. E. L. 
Moulton, Mr. Fy Crawley, Mr. Jas. Alexander, 
Mr, J. Cumberbatch, Dr. E. Amnat, Mr. Chas. 
Wyman, Mr. M, Ray, and Mr. M. Whitehall in 
cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Yamashiro Maru, for 
Kobe:—Mr. and Mrs. Amano, Messrs. J. K. 
Goodrich, G. Matsuo, Yok6, and H. Nakakami- 
gawa, in cabin; Mrs. Sagara and child and 
Mr. Kawai in second class; and 37 passengers in 
steerage. 


CARGOES. 
Per British steamer Parthia, for Vancouver, 
_ TEA. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK SAN FRAN- 
AND AND CcIscO AND 
CANADA. WEST. EAST. PACIFIC COAST. TOTAL, 
Shanghai ... - - 260 - 260 
Hyogo... 1,134 45725145 — 5,736 
Yokohama... 2,767 1,874 301 25 4,967 
Hongkong ... 300 2 20 40 162 
Amoy .......6 — 1,663 2,077 — 3,740 
Hankow ...... 340 391 «3,307 — 1,838 
Total ..5 42341 4.387 5,910 65 141703 


flaw in shaft and had to slow engines. 


[June 8, 1889. 


SILK. 


NEW YORK. TOTAL. 


Kobe... 


Total ...... 
Per British 


steamer Verona, for Hongkong, vid 


Kobe and Nagasaki :—Silk, for London, 2 bales; 
for Franee, 7 bales; total, g bales. 


Per British steamer Oceanic, for San Francisco:— 


YHA. 
SAN new ULHEK 
5 FRANCISCO, YORE. CULISE, TOLAL. 
Shanghai ......ee 2 65 30 97 
Hyogo ne 82 2,467 1,815 4,304 
Yokohama ws 379 59135 4,974 10,488 
Hongkong ......008. 235 100 _ 338 
Total 2........ 708 7,767 6,819 15,287 
SILK. 
SAN NEW OTHER 
FRANCIBCU. YORE CHLike. ULAL. 
Shanghai .......6. iu - I 
Vokohama ........0068 ter 299 < 299 
Canton weccec ce - 8 - 5 
Total wo... ccecee - 35 _ 315 
REPORTS. 


The Japanese steamer Jokio Maru, Captain 
Wynn, reports :—Left Shanghai the 25th May, at 


7 aam.3 had light variable winds to Nagasaki, 
where arrived the 27th, at 2.40 a.m. and left the 


On the 27th, at 1 a.m. discovered 
Arrived at 
Shimonoseki the 31st, at 5 40 a.m, and left the 
same day, at 6.45 a.m.; had light to fresh south- 
easterly winds. Arrived at Kobe the 1st June, at 
4.30 a.m. and left the same day at noon; had 
strong head winds, with heavy rain. Arrived at 
Vokohama the 2nd June, at 8.10 p.m. 

The Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, Captain 
Ekstiand, reports :—Left Kobe 3rd June, at noon ; 
had light winds and fine weather, with smooth sea 
throughout the passage. Arrived at Yokohama 
the 4th June, at 3.30 p.m. 

The British steamer Oceanic, Captain Metcalfe, 
reports :—Left Hongkong the 28th May ; bad light 
north-easterly winds up channel; thence to Kobe 
had moderate and fresh easterly winds, with 
heavy rains during the latter part of voyage. De- 
tained g hours in Kii Channel. Arrived at Kobe 
the and June and left the 3rd, at 1.30 p.m.; had 
light variable winds and fine weather to port. 


‘The American steamer City of New York, Cap- 
tain Searle, reports :—Left San Francisco the 18th 
May, at 3.10 p.m.; had smooth sea, and light 
westetly winds. On June 3rd, 4th, and 5th had 
dense fog. Arrived at Yokohama the 6tl1 June, 
at 10.45 p.m. . 


The British steamer Kashgar, Captain Gadd, 
reports :—Left Hongkong the 28th May, Naga- 
saki the 2nd and Kobe the sth June. Had fine 
weather throughout the passage. 


‘The, Japanese steamer Oms Maru, Captain 
Conner, reports :—Left Kobe the 5th May, at 
noon; had light variable winds and smooth sea 
throughout the passage. Passed the Ovshima 
Lighthouse at 8.15 p.m. Passed the steamer Kobe 
Maru the 6th, at 1.30 a.m. and Rock Island at 
10.15 a.m. Arrived at Yokohanfa the 6th June, at 
3.50 p.m. 

‘The Japanese steamer Yamashiro Maru, Cap- 
tain Young, reports:—Left Hakodate the qth 
June, at 4 a.m.; had light breeze and fair weather. 
At 3 p.m. on the same day passed the company’s 
steamer Satsuma Maru, going north. Artived 
at Oginohama the 5th, at 3 a.m. and left the same’ 
day at 10.30 a.m.; had light variable winds 
and fair weather. Inuboye was passed the 6th, at 
1.55 a.m. and Noshima at 8.30 a.m., off which 
point passed the O. & O. and C.-P. M. steamers, 
going down the Bay. , Rounded the Lightship at 
13 minutes after noon and made fast to the 
company’s buoy at 0.30 p.m. — Had light weather 
throughout the passage. 

The British steamer Altnacraig, Captain Buyers, 
reports :—Left Hongkong the 31st May, at 4 p.m; 
had light N.E. and easterly winds, with fine clear 
weather throughout the passage. Arrived at 
Yokohama 7th June, at noon. . 

The Japanese steamer Saikio Afaru, Captain 
Walker, reports :—Left Shanghai the rst June, at 
noon; had fine clear weather and very smvoth sea 
to Nagasaki, where arrived the 3rd, at 4 a.m., and 
left the same day, at 5 p.m.; had very fine wea- 
ther throughout the Inland Sea to Kobe. Arrived . 
at Kobe the 5th, at 4.30 a.m. and left the 6th, at 
noon; had fine clear weather and light north- 
eastetly winds and smooth sea. Arrived at Yoko- 
hama 7th June, at noon. 

The Japanese steamer 7akasago Maru, Captain 
Hussey, report:—Left Yokkaichi the 6th June, 
at 5 p.m.; had moderate to light variable winds 
and clear weather throughout the passage. Ar- 
rived at Yokohama 7th June, at 10.30 a.m. 


goth, at 4 p.m. 
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LATEST COMMERCIAL. 
——_—__- —_ 
IMPORTS. 


The Varn Market has continued dull and droop- 
ing for both English and Bombay spinnings, and 
quotations are about $1 to $1.50 per Bale lower all 
round. Cotton Piece-Goods and Woollens maintain 
their position, and prices are firmer for glb. Shirt- 
ings and T.-Cloths. 

Yarns.—Total sales for the week are 120 bales 
English and 220 bales Bomhays. 

Cotton Prece-Goops—The sales consist of 
2,000 pieces Shirting and 1,200 pieces ‘'.-Cloth. 

Woo ttens.—Sales reported amount to goo 
Pieces. 

COTTON YARNS. 


yee lew, 
Nos. 16/24, Ordinary ...... wesceessu $30.00 to 31.00 
Nos. 16/24, Medium ...... + 31.00 to 32.00 
Nos. 16/24, Good to Best 32.00 to 33.00 
Nos. 16/24, Reverse ... 33.00 to 34.00 
Nos. 28/32, Ordinary... 32.00 to 33.00 
Nos. 28,32, Medium ... 33.00 to 34.00 
Nos. 28/32, Good to Best ...... 34.00 to 35.50 
Nos. 38) 42, Medium to Best 37-00 to 40.25 
No, 328, [wo-fold wo... . 36.50 to 37.50 
No. 428, I wo-fold , 38.00 to 41.00 
No. 20s, Bombay 28.00 to 29.50 
No. 16s, Bombay 27.00 to 28.25 
Nos. 10/14, Bombay .. 23.50 to 25.50 


WOO. LENS, 
Plain Os feans, 4o-42 yards, 32 inches... 


Fy.00 to 5-50 


Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches hest 0. a74to 30} 
Italian € ‘loth, 30 yards, 3 inches 

Medium... » O2asto 254 
Italian C ‘loth, | 30 ‘yards, "32 “inches 

Common ..... 0.18 to 2th 
Mousseline de I we—Crape, 24 yards, 

gtinches ...... uaa O.tg to 0.16 
Cloths— Pilots, 54 @ 56 inches 0.30 to 0.45 
Cloths— Presidents, 54 @ 56 inche 0.50 to 0.60 
Cloths— Union, 54 @ sGinches ......... 0.35 to 0.60 
Pages aretal and Green, 4 to > 3h, Le 

perth. 0.33 ts 0 38 

MIC r AL Ss. 


Very small trade in Metals. Buyers maintain 
that they cannot pay the prices asked by Importers. 
They go on slowly with clearances of former 
purchases, and seem inclined to let the future take 
care of itself. Quotations unchanged but nominal. 


FRM reece, 
Flat Bars, q inch... ...cscessesereseee $2.90 to 3.00 
Kat Bars, d inch.. + 3-05 to 3.10 
Round and square up to nat inc 2.90 to 3.10 
Nailrod, assorted.............00008 2.90 to 3.00 
Naileod, small size .. 3-10 to 3.20 
Iron Plates, assorted . 3-30 to 3.60 
Sheet Iron... 3.80 to 4:20 
Galvanized iron sheets 7.00 to 7.20 
Wire Nuils, asforted .. 4.30 to 5.00 
Vin lates, per box. w. §.00 to 5.30 
Pigg Tron, NO. 3 secscecesserecsseeeseereees 1.50 tO 1.524 


KEROSENIE, 

No fresh business reported in this Market. 
Quotations are as last advised; deliveries go on to 
a fair extent; there have been no fresh arrivals and 
the position generally i is unchanged. 


QUOTATIONS. 
Chester ....c.cccceeseceseceessseeneee Nom, $2.10 to 2.123 
Comet 2.10 to 2.124 
Neve ..... sicseese 2.05 Lo 2.075 
Russian oo... cece essere Nom. 2.00 to 2.024 


SUGAR. 
We have again to report a very quiet market 


for all kinds. The only sales reported are 1,100 
piculs of Pentama at $3.45 per picul, a reduction 
of 5 cents per picul on the market rate; of White 
Refined there were only 550 piculs at $8.40 per picul, 
178 piculs at $6.80 per picul, and 200 piculs at 


$6.40 per picul. No sales of other brands. The 
market is weak. 
ver rine 

White Refined . $6.85 to9.60 
Manila BS 4.00 to 4.30 
Taiwanfoo . 3-50 to 3.60 
Pentama.... 3.30 to 3.45 
Namiida.. 3.00 to 3.10 
Cake ..... 3.90 to 4.00 
Brown Takao 3-85 to 4.00 


EXPORTS. 
RAW SILK, 

Our last issue was of the 31st May, since which 
date settlements in this market amount to 103 
piculs, divided thus :—Filatures 82 piculs, Re.veels 
21 piculs. No business recorded in other kinds. 
Direct shipments have been 14 bales, making the 
total export business of the week 120 piculs. 

There has been a small enquiry resulting in 
sundry purchases from day to day at about previ- 
ous rates. Our stock has been further reduced, 
and prices lave been sustained, by renewed de- 
mands of the native weavers. Generally speaking 
the export market is very dull and but little busi- 
ness can be looked for until new staple arrives. 

Crop news continue good all round. From 
North China the increase of twenty per cent. is 
confirmed and the market in: Shanghai is said to 
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ios a, ae ae oe been opened by some purchases for Lyons. 


Canton also reports trade in New filatures on the | and 


basis of $560 for No. 1 and $510 for No. 1 
Re-reels's Here Cocoons have been sold in the 
Foshu markets at 28 me per yen; this quotation 
would cause re-reels to lay down in Yokohama 
at about §590 per picul. Dealers themselves 
assert that this price is too high and are expecting 
a considerable fall in the price of Cocoons at an 
eatly date. In Koshwz all seems to go well and 
we may have some few boxes of Filatures down 
here in ten days’ time. In the late provinces all 
seems going well and we hear of no complaints. 

There have been two shipping opportunities 
since we last wrote: the English mail steamer 
Verona carried g bales for Europe, and the Aime- 
rican mail Oceanic which left port yesterday had 
299 bales for the New York trade. These de- 
paitures bring the present export figures up to 
41,083 piculs: against 38,276 last year and 26,263 
at same date in 1887. 

Hanks.—No business done for export, but 
several parcels have been gathered in for home 
consumption. 

Filatures——Considerable buying for the time of 
year, both Shinshu and Koshu sorts receiving some 
patronage at rather irregular prices. Principal 
buying has been for America and includes Katrosha 
$6023, Nansinsha (2nd quality), $610. Koshu 
(Yajima) is also entered in the list at $600. For 
Europe a small parcel Utsunomiya has been 
settled at $665. 

Reveels.—Small business, comprising one parcel 
Kosuisha (Yortoise) at $600 and a few boxes 
of /wasak: at the same figure. 

Kakeda.—Nothing done, and the same remark 
applies to all kinds of Oshu silks. 


bead aaa! 


Hanks—No. 14... icunandserbieneeeee elute _ 
Hanks—No. 2 (Shinshu)... _- 
Hanks—No. 2 (Josh) oc... cssecesseseee ceeeee 
Hanks—No. 24 (Shinshu) Nom. $510 to to'520 
Hanks—No., 24 (Joshu).... Nom. 500 to510 
Hanks—No .24to3 . -Nom. 495 to 500 
Hanks—No. 3 ..... Nom. 485 to 490 
Hanks—No. 34 Nom. 470 to 480 
Filatures—Extra oi. ccc cceceeceeeeseeeeseenene 650 to 670 
Filatures—No. 1, 10/13, ‘deniers - 630 to 640 
Filatures—No. . 13/15, 14/16 deniers.. 620 to 630 
Filatures—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 deniers. 600 to 610 
Filatures—No. 2, 10/15 deniers ....... 590 to 600 
Filatures—No. 2, 14/18 deniers . 580 to 590 
Filatures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers ..... 560 to 576 
Re- reels-—(Shinghug Oshu) Best No.1. 610 to 620 
Re-reels—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers . 590 to 600 
Re-reels—No. 14, 13/10, 14/17 deniers. 570 to 580 
Re-reels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers .... §60 to 570 
Re-reels—No. 3, 14/20 deniers 540 to 550 
Kakedas— [xtra .. 625 
Nakedas—No. 1 ..... 600 to 610 
Kakedas—No. 14 580 to 590 
Kakedas—No. 2 .... 560 to 570 
Kakedas—No. 24 540 to 550 
Kakedas—No. 3 ..... 530 to 535 
Kakedas—No. ad. aise _ 
Kakedas—No. 4 ...... _ 
Oshu Sendai_-No. BY. ceaed tilaciiditiddes nieces -_ 
Hamatsuki—No. 1, 2., 550 to to 560 


Hamatsuki—No. 3, 4 
Sodai—No. 24... 


Export Raw Silk ‘Tables to sath Tate 1889 : _- 


Suasun 1888 %g. 1887-88. 1886-84, 

Baces. Bares, Barus, 

TUtOpe oc ccecessecseeseeses 20,150 17,452 12,320 
America ccc eccsec ees 1547 20,134 13,920 
Bales -40,697 37586 26,240 

Total cess; { Piculs 41,083 "276 26,263 
Settlementsand Direct 9 "O's eh EMES 
Export from ist July 3 40,800, 38,400 26,250 
Stock, 7th June ......... 1,100 4,500 7,100 
Available supplies to date 41,900 42,900 33,350 


WASTE SILK. 


Rather more business in this branch, and the 
Settlements for the week are 142 piculs, distributed 
thus :—Noshi 28 piculs, Kibiso 93 piculs, Boseks- 
wata 21 piculs. There has been no direct export 
this season. : 


There are enquiries for Noshi, but no good selec- 
tion on offer to tempt buyers. Ktbtso also has but 
few attractive parcels, although there is consider- 
able bulk of stock in that department. 


Quotations generally may be left unchanged, but 
mostly nominal in the paucity of transactions at 
present’ existing. Arrivals have been very light, 
and the stock is reduced a little since last week. 

The P. & O. steamer Khiva and Verona both 
took some Waste for Europe, and the present ex- 
port figures are 31,260 piculs against 27,906 last 
year and 26,477 at same date in 1887. 

Noshi.—A few bales good to best Filature done 
at $1324 while Common Yoshz brought $65 to $70. 

Kibtso.—More enquiry for Filature sorts and 
several parcels were put through at $1023. No- 
thing done in the various kinds of Hira staple. 


Se 


Sundries.—One transaction in Kusurto at $79, 


a patcel Boseki-wata was negotiated at $25. 


QUOTATIONS. 


Pierced Cocoons—Good to a feds 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Best... ‘ 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Good 
Noshi-ito—Vilature, Medium .... 
Noshi-ito—Oshiu, Good to Best 
Noshi- ito—Shinshu, Best 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Good . 
Noshi- -ito—Shiyshu, Medium...... 
Noshi-ito—Bushu, Good to Hest 
Noshi-ito~Joshu, Best .......04. 
Noshi-ito—Jashu, Good 
Noshi- -ito—joshu, Ordinary .. 
Kibiso—Filature, Best selected 
Kibiso—Filature, Seconds ..... 
Kibiso—Oshu, Good to Best 
Kibiso—Shiashu, Best... 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Second 


“8125 to 1324 
bs Nom. 115 to 120 
= Pent 105 to 110 


5 
310 to 120 


"Nom. 
‘ 100 = 105 


Kibiso—Joshu, Good to Fair . ...Nom. 45 to 40 
Kibiso—Joshu, Middling to Common Nom. 35 to 30 
Kibiso— lachoji, Good seoseeeeeeeNom, 40 to 35 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Medium to Low stem: 32h to 25 
Kibiso—Neri, Good to Somme ie : 15 to 10 
Mawata-—Good to Best ». tt ssesaeesseseas 180 tO 200 


Export Table Waste Silk to 7th June, 1889 :—= 


Season 1888-89. 1887-88. 1886-84, 

Picuts. Picuns. Picuce. 

Waste Silk... sevens 28,782 25,081 23,013 
Pierced Cocoons . o 2,478 2,825 3,464 
31,260 27,906 26,477 

Settlementsand Direct 2 CU'*- PICU GRs tease 
Export from 1st july 31250 313050 292700 © 
Stock, 7th June ... 2,950 3,300 . 2,600 
Available suppiiestodate 34,200 345350 32,300 


Exchange has strengthened considerably and 
closes firm at the following quotation :—Lonpon, 
4 m/s. Credits, git ; Documents 3/13; 6 m/s. 
Credits, 3/1; Do€uments 3/13; New York, 
30 d/s. U.S.G., $7535 4 m/s. U.S.G., $764; Paris, 
4 m/s., fes. 3. 93; 36 1n/s. fcs. 3.95. 


Estimated Silk Stock, 7th June, 1889 :— 


Raw. PICULS. Waste. PICULS, 
HanksS.....ccsscsseeeee 175 | COCOONS «0.0... 000s 5 
Filatures 570 | Noshi-ito... §20 
Re-reels . 175 | Kibiso ...... 2,315 
Kakeda . 120| Mawata ... 50 
Oshu .... 60 | Sundries ...... 60 
Taysaam _ 

Total piculs ...... 1,100! ‘Total piculs ...... 2,950 
TEA. 


Settlements in Tea continue to be large, and 
we have to report a very active demand through- 
out the interval. At the close, however, buying 
has slackened somewhat, although settlements are 
in excess of last year’s business to the extent of 
6,040 piculs. Prices have ruled very firm, more 
particularly for the’ lower gardes, which are in 
great demand. The Oceanicand Parthia sailed on 
the 6th instant, with the following cargoes from 
Japan :—The former took 142,753 Ibs. for New 
York, 129,150 Ibs. for Chicago, 37,361 Ibs. for 
Canada, and 1,000 Ibs. for San Francisco; total, 
310,264 tbs. from Kobe. The same vessel carried 
326,952. Ibs. for New York, 466,578 Ibs. for Chi- 
cago, 8,831 Ibs. for Canada, and 17,544 Ibs. for 
San Francisco, aggregating 819,905 Ibs. from 
Vokohama. The Parthia took 160,511 Ibs. for 
New York, 32,985 Ibs. for Chicago and 94,152 Ibs. 
for Canada, making 290,648 lbs. from Kobe; and 
from Yokohama 23,668 Ibs. for New York, 133,476 
Ibs. for Chicago, and 216,732 \bs. for Canada, 
footing up 324,146 Ibs. The steamer Glenshiel, 
sailing this evening at 5 p.m., carries 1,500 tons 


from here. 
PER PICUL. 


Common viccsscsssestrseencssseserstesteaseseress $12 & under 
Good Common ». 313 to14 
Medium .......... «= 1§ to 16 
Good Medium 17 to 19 
Fine .........0000. 20 to 22 
Finest 23 to 25 
Choice 26 to 28 
Choicest ......... " 29 & upd’s 
Extra Choicest ..........sssesceseenseeees . ominal 


EXCHANGE. 


Exchange has strengthened again, 
firm. 

Sterling—Bank Bills on demand.. 
Sterling--Bank 4 months’ sight .. 
Steriing—Private 4 months’ sight ae 
Steciing—Private 6 months’ sight .. 
On Paris—Bank sight ..... 

On Paris—Private 6 months? "sight. 
On Hongkong—Bank sight... 

On Hongkcng—Private 10 days’ ‘sight 
On Shanghai—Bank sight ...... eee 
On Shanghai—Private 10 days’ ‘sight 


and closes 


On New York—Bank Bills on comand tease 74k 
n New York—Private 30 days’ sight ...... 75% 
Sr San Francisco—Bank Bills on naa 74% 


On San FranciscoPrivate 30 days sight... 75% 
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Corrorate Marr. 


STEEL & FILES, 
STEEL CASTINGS, &c., &c. : 
Apply to the Sole Manufacturers, 


SAML. OSBORN & Co., 


CLYDE STEEL AND IRON WORKS, 
SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND. 


SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES, 


Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN HOUR. 
iB Hy He ee gM PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER 
VE wR al A eek Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation, 
x t we 2 ie iz MACHINERY CONSTRUCTED FOR BOATS BUILT ABROAD. 
(i ee a YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 
8 af 5 >] ou Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition 
wv - 4A Hf 
@ x ¥. | ASK FOR 
+ Me > 
yr 


t pe 
th Pamir t 84 : 


or ng A ES 


June 16, 1888. 52ins. : , 
And see that each Jur bears Karon Liebig’s Signature 
@a= in Blue Ink across the Label... 


AND OHEAPEST 


FINEST 
MEAT-FLAVOURING 
STOGK FOR SOUPS, 

MADE DISHES AND SAUCES. 


ENGLISH PERFUSIERY, 


4 a surpasse: allothers for its natural fragrance. 
ATKINSON'S 
EAU DE TOILETTE DE LOKDRES. 


Unsurpassed for refreshing and softening = 

the skin, and an exceedingly choice Perfume 

for the Handkorchief. An entirely new 

article prepared exclusively by the Inventors. 
Of all Dealers, and of the Manufacturers— 

i J. & E. ATKINSON, 

el 24, Old Bond Street, London 


Trade Mark—A “ White Ttose" on a" Golcen 
Lyre,” with Address in full. 


Invaluable for India as 
an Efficient Tonic in all 
To be had of all Storekeepers and Dealers throughont India. oases of Weakness. 


A a Keeps good in the hottest 
Cookery Books Post Free on Application to the Climates, and for any 
E Company. length of time. 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co., Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England. 


Sold wholesale by COCKING & Co., Yokohama. 


Biiaee| The Physician’s Qure 
c » yfor Gout, Rheumatic 
Pee FLOR IE TTS BE IS t 
ie RNS it 


% Gout and Gravel: the 


~SS “ safest and most gentle 
January 5th, 1839. 


5zins ate i eee ; @ij Medicine for Infants, 
--—— — =. —_— The Universal Remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Children, Delicate Fe- 
THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIHES Headache, Heartburn, Indigestion, Sour Eructations, males, and the Sick- 


Bilious Affection 


HOLLOWAY’S - PILLS. 
ERSONS suffering from weak or debilitated 
constitutions will discover that by the use 
of this wonderful medicine there is ‘‘ Health 
forall.” The bloodis the fountain of life, and its 
purity can be maintained by the use of these Pills 
Sir SAMUEL BAKER, 
in hiswork entitled ‘““The Nile Tributaries in 
Abyssinia,” says—‘l ordered the dragoman 
Mahomet to inform the Faker that I was a 
Doctor, and I had the best medicines at the 
service of the sick, with advice gratis. In a 
short time I had many applicants, to whom I 
served out 2 quantity of Holloway’s Pills. These 
are most useful to an explorer, as possessing 
unmistakable purgative properties they create 
an undeniable effect upon the patient, which 
zatisfies them of their value.” 
SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts 
and ulcerations of all kinds. It acts miracu- 
i hems lously in healing ulcerations, curing skin 


ness of Pregnancy, 


RDS\t Wy 


N.B. ASK FOR DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 


en POS 


weap 
SOISE} 


LIQUID WATER 
BELAC HE 
BRUSHES REQUIRED 


ives an instantaneous 4 
tor dry weather. Mad 
off and polish remains, Does not injure leather nor ‘ 
For all kinds of Boots, Shoes and Leather Articles. ] 2. 
TURING Co. Ltd ffron Hill, London, England. a‘ 
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reamvos msner owons THE TOKYO MALL 


UGS, FLEAS, MOTHS, BEETLES, and all other Insects, 
are destroyed by 


Keatina’s Insscr Powper, which is 
quite harmless to Domestic Animals. In exterminating Veetles 


cess of this Powder is e ordinary, and +) a = : I 

’ diseases, and in arresting and subduing all ere tou tere it ey ey ee Sieiion, THE ONLY FOREIGN NEWSPAPER PUBLISHED 
inflammations i Peak fas AG OS Site ee ingcauttaniod: Sold yall JAPAN 

: i ‘ a Mr. i: tT. COOPER, Chemists, in ‘Lins an Bottles. : i May 1. isins, THE CAPITAL OF - 

aes in his account of his extraordinary travels in : 

: atl ui China, published in 1871, says—‘“‘T had with NO V V READY, (a4 HE TOKYO MAIL ” ig a gri-week] 

7” a ars | me a quantity of Holloway’s Ointment. I gave Witn Corourep PLAN, 


some to the people, and nothing could excced 


DAY. 
Journal published in Tokyo on Tors 
their gratitude; and, inconsequence, milk, fowls 


FULL REPORT on the ERUPTION price 1 


Tuurspay, and SaruRDAY Mornin6s, 
of BANDAI-SAN, being a reprint from 


sertise- 
\ si and Adver!s” 
butter, and horse feed poured in upon us, until | pe « Japan Main” of copious translations from 6 per Annum. SE EEE UNELI. Dobasbi. 
at last a tea-spoonful of Ointment was worth a| Tokyo Journals, a Description by “ Our Re- | ments received at the KOB Yokohama. 
hh and any quantity of peas, and the demand porter,” and an “ Editorial,” written after a visit | Tokyo ; and at 72, Main Street, 
; ecame so great that I was obliged to lock up to the locality. 88 
the small remaining “ stock.” supe ak gnc 
WS py ee Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors PRICE FIFTY CENTS. ox at 72, Naa su 
i ae . To be obtained at the Fapan Afail Office, or | Printed and Published for the Prorarston at 74 aa, 
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* SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Tue revised treaty between Japan and Germany 
was signed at Berlin on the 11th instant. 


—= 


AppitionaL buildings for the Senju Woollen 
Mills will be erected shortly. 


Tue receipts from post and telegraph offices 
during last month were yen 316,344. 


A NEw post and telegraph office at Tateyama 
(Boshu) was opened on the Ist instant. 


A METEOROLOGICAL observatory station at Tsu 
(Isé), Mie Prefecture, will be opened about the 
beginning of next month. 


H.L.H. Prince Kan-1n, who has been studying 
in 2 French military college since 1882, has. 
received a certificate of merit. 


Draft mining regulations have been submitted 
by Count Inouye to the Cabinet Office for ap- 
proval, and the regulations will be issued shortly 
by notification. 


Tue construction of a lighthouse at Erimosaki, 
* Poroharagori, Hokkaido, has been completed, 
and the light will be exhibited from and after 
next month. 

Tue promoters of the Ki-sen Railway Company 
intend to construct a line between Kinogawa 
(Wakayama Prefecture) and Sakai, Izumi pro- 
vince (36 miles). 

Tue first lot of spinning machinery ordered by 
the Tokyo Woollen Spinning Company from 


England, arrived in the capital on the 2oth 
ultimo, and another consignment is expected to 
arrive before the end of this month. 


A project has been started by residents of 
Tokyo to lay a tramway between Senju (Tokyo) 
and Satte (Saitama Prefecture). The length of 
the line with be about 10 r7. 


Five specimens of omofo (ground pine), valued 
at yen 3,541.75, belonging to Mr. Shino, a well- 
known gardener, at Kanasugimura (Shitaya), 
Tokyo, were stolen on the evening of the 6th inst. 


Count Oxuma, who has been confined for some 
time to his residence in the enclosure of the 
Foreign Office, at Kasumigascki, has improved 
considerably, and left for his villa at Waseda on 
the evening of the gth instant. 


Vistrors to the Botanical Garden of the Im- 
perial University at Takebayacho, Koishikawa, 
during last month, numbered 1,864, of whom 
33 were foreign and 28 special visitors, the re- 
mainder being ordinary visitors. 


A project has been started by residents of 
Tokyo and Saitama Prefecture to lay an ordinary 
tramway between the Ashio Copper Mine and 
Kamiko (about 2 rr) and an electric tramway 
between the latter place and Hoso-o, Nikko 
(2 rt). 

H.1.H. Prince Ktrasuirakawa, commanding 
the First Brigade of the Tokyo First Divisional 
Head-quarters, visited the War Department on 
the morning of the 8th instant, and reported to 
Major-General Katsura, Vice-Minister, on ob- 
servations made by him during his late visit to 
Ibaraki and Saitama Prefectures. 


Coronet Murata, who has been ordered to 
visit Europe on an official mission, left Tokyo 
on the morning of the 6th inst., for Yokohama, 
whence he started for his destination by the 
Oceanic. A number of field officers, and officials 
and workmen of the Koishikawa Arsenal accom- 
panied him to the Shimbashi Railway Station. 


Mr. Osapa Tapakazu, eldest son of the late 
Mr. Osada Keitaro, Counsellor of the Home 
Office, will leave Tokyo about the 23rd inst. for 
six years’ study in England, in the French mail 
steamer, which will also carry the Japanese 
Minister and Viscountess Kawase to London: 
Mr. Osada has been studying for several years 
in the Tokyo First Higher Middle School. 


Tue compilation of plans for the permanent 
buildings of the Imperial Diet, to be erected at 
Nagatamachi, have been completed by Messrs. 
Pigott and Kato, an engineer, and the cost of 
construction is estimated at yer 3,400,000. The 
plans and estimates will be submitted by the 
Temporary Construction Bureau to the House 
of Representatives next year for approval. 


Mr. Nacasuima, one of the promoters of the 
Haruna Kokyo Tramway Company, has applied 
to the Tokyo-City Government Office, for per- 
mission to establish the above company with 
a capital of yen 55,000 for the purpose of laying 


a tramway between Ikao and Lake Haruna, by 
way of Shibukawa. The office will be situated 
at Koamicho, Sanchome, Nihonbashi. 

Work on a tramway on the line of the Tokyo 
Tramway Company between Asakusabashi and 
Yorozuyobashi, has progressed considerably, 
and will be completed about the 28th instant. 
Arrangements are now being made by the com- 
pany to increase the number of vehicles in order 
that traffic may be opened as soon as the line 
is completed. The traffic receipts of the com- 
pany during last month were yen 15,504.03. 


Captain Osexo NaomIcul, an artillery officer, 
and Lieutenant Asagawa Toshiharu, a cavalry 
officer, who are about to leave for Germany to 
complete their studies, visited the Palace on the 
morning of the 6th instant, and were received 
by the Emperor in farewell audieuce. Captain 
Yamaguchi Katsu, an artillery officer, who has 
been ordered to Italy for study, was also re- 
ceived by His Majesty in audience. 


A project has been started by the Sanuki Rail- 
way Company. to extend the present line, as far 
as Wakimachi, Tokushima Prefecture, from 
Marugame, by way of Takamatsu (40 miles) 
Mr. Miki, President, accompanied by Mr. 
Ogawa, an engineer of the company, went over 
the proposed route lately. After obtaining ap- 
proval of the scheme at a special meeting of 
shareholders to be held on the 23rd instant in 
Osaka, Mr. Miki proposes to apply to the Go- 
vernment for official sanction. It is stated that 
the amount of the capital (se 250,000) will be 
increased to ye 1,500,COO. 

Tue Import market is without alteration, Yarns 
being still difficult to move, English spinnings 
having met with small sale and Bombays have 
been only taken to a retail extent at falling 
prices. Cotton Piece-goods have been dealt in to 
a moderate extent, but Woollens continue quiet. 
No change to note in Metals, and, though 
deliveries are fair, purchasers do not enter 
into fresh. engagements for future delivery. 
Kerosene is unaltered, 35,000 cases of ‘“‘ Comet” 


‘-have been taken at $2.11, but enquiries are few. 


Sugar is dull, and stock increases to an extent 
that taxes the godown capacity of the port. 
There has been little done in Silk. Smal 
quantities of new Bushu filatures have come in 
from Hachioji, but values have not yet been 
determined ; Joshu rereels have also come to 
hand in sample quantities. Everything points 
to a large crop of good Silk in Japan, but 
news have been received here from the Con- 
tinent that the Italian crop, through climatic 
influences, will be short, but to what extent 
has not yet been ascertained. The Waste 
Silk trade is stagnant. There is only a slight 
falling off in the Tea trade of the week, due to 
the first picking having been nearly finished. 
Second crop will soon be on the market in 
quantity. Prices are well maintained, and are 
higher for all grades than at same date las 
year. Exchange has weakened. 
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NOTES. 


Tuere has been, for some time, talk of the 
establishment of acompany at Hakodate for the 
export of sombu, one of the most important 
marine products of Hokkaido. Some ten years 
ago a company of this nature was started under 
the name of the Adgyé Shéswat. After a few 
year's experiment it failed, and since then the 
trade has been left in the hands of small Japa- 
nese merchants and Chinese exporters. The 
consequence has been that much of the profit 
hitherto realized by Japanese has gradually 
slipped into Chinese hands, China being the 
great consumer of sombu. Moreover, the Japa- 
nese merchants engaged in the trade being 
ignorant of the condition of the country to 
which ‘the article is sent, and being also ex- 
tremely short-sighted in their business calcula- 
tions, have very frequently engaged in disastrous 
competition among themselves in foreign 
markets, the only party benefited by such com- 
petition being the shrewd Chinaman, who is 
quick to seize every opportunity of making 
money. The extremely unsatisfactory condi- 
tion of the trade from a Japanese point of view 
led the Board of Administration of Hokkaido to 
despatch an able official—Mr. Akakabe, a gra- 
duate of the Sapporo Agricultural College—to 
China to investigate the matter, a few years ago. 
Mr. Akakabe, accompanied by an experienced 
dealer in komdu, spent many months in China. 
While there he did not confine his researches 
to the open ports: he travelled in tlhe interior 
and made personal observations as to the wants 
of the people and the mode of business among 
them. On their return home, Mr. Akakabe and 
his associate are understood to have recom- 
mended the establishment of a large company 
with competent, well-informed men for its 
managers, According to recent Hakodate 
papers, it seems that the views of these gentle- 
men have resulted in the organization of a 
company called the Aippon Kombu Karsha. 
We understand that though indirectly the Au- 
thorities encouraged the establishment of the 
company, they have no direct interest in it, as 
they had in the case of the defunct Aégyé 
Shékart. Mr. Hirota Chiaki, formerly a high 
official of the Board of Administration of Hok- 
kaido, is said to have become the head of the 
company. The Hokéasr, the journal recently 
starled at Hakodate, devotes several articles to 
the question, and predicts that the result of 
the establishment of the company will be un- 
favourable to the development of the fomdu 
trade. But we fail to see the force of our con- 
temporary’s arguments. They amount to this, 
that, though the company may he able, toa 
certain extent, to prevent the price of hombu 
from falling so ruinously low as it sometimes 
fell in the past, yet the ultimate result of their 
artificial mode of maintaining the price will be 
over-production and utter ruin of the trade. 
The Akkari has some figures relating to the 
history of the export trade of somduz, which may 
be interesting to our readers. Under the Toku- 
gawa régime, kombu was exported by officials 
called /awara-mono-kata, who sent the article 
to Nagasaki, where they sold it to Chinese. 
The quantity exported in those days averaged 
about 10,000 foku a year, the market price 
at Hakodate being then about 57 or 58 
yen per 100 koku, fter the three ports 
of Yokohama, Nagasaki and Hakodate were 
formally opened to foreign trade in 1859, 


kombu was for some time sent to Shimonoseki, 
where it was sold to Japanese merchants from 
Nagasaki. The price at once rose to 150 yen 
per 100 Zoéu, and soon reached about 430 yen. 
The price at which the Nagasaki merchants sold 
the article to Chinese was over 700 yen per ICO 
koku. In 1867, Aombu came to be directly ex- 
ported from Hakodate. In that year the price 


ruling at Hakodate was about 570 ye#, and the 


quantity exported rose to 20,000 foku. The 
trade continued to make rapid progress for 
some years, the price reaching the extraordinary 
figure of 1,200 yen per 100 kokuw in 1870; and 
though from that year it gradually fell until it 
touched 250 yen in 1873, the quantity exported 
reached in the latter year to about 92,000 koku. 
Thus, despite occasional disturbances in the 
trade, it has on the whole made steady progress, 
until for the last few years the average quantity 
of kombu exported has ranged from 110,000 to 
120,000 koku, the price ranging from 200 to 
600 yen per 100 hoku. 


Tuere is a society in Tokyo composed for the 
most part of Christian Japanese women. It is 
called the Aydfi-kat, or Society for the Cor- 
rection of Morals. The ladies composing it 
hold occasional lecture meetings, inviting dis- 
tinguished men to speak on subjects relating to 
morality. They are now reported to have de- 
cided on presenting a memorial to the Govern- 
ment with reference to polygamy—in the sense 
of its practice in Japan—specially calling atten- 
tion to the necessity of altering the provision of 
the Criminal Code relating to adultery. The 
present provision runs thus (Criminal Code, Art. 
353):— Any married woman who is guilty of 
adultery shall be sentenced to major confinement 
for not less than 6 months and not more than 2 
years. The other party to the adultery shall also 
be liable to the same penalty.” The proposed 
provision is as fullows :—‘‘ Any married man or 
any married woman convicted of adultery, shall 
be sentenced to major confinement for not less 
than 6 months and not more than z years. The 
other party to the adultery shall also be liable to 
the same penalty.” The memorialists further 
pray for the insertion of provisions in the Civil 
Code, that, when a man or woman commits 
adultery, the injured spouse may institute pro- 
ceedings against the adulterers, the injured 
party being entitled to claim indemnity not ex- 
ceeding in value one-half of the property of the 
persons proceeded against, and that adultery shall 
be a proper ground of divorce. Itis also under- 
stood that the ladies of the Ayd/d-had dwell in 
their memorial on the moral side of the question, 
positively asserting that the most efficient moral 
remedy for the evil they complain of is Chris- 
tianity. If this memorial be favourably enetr- 
tained, the social effects would be important and 
far-reaching. Strictly speaking polygamy is not 
practised in Japan at present. Indeed, it has 
never been legal : the law acknowledges only one 
wife. But concubinage is net uncommon. In 
many respectable households there is a con- 
cubine—perhaps two or even three—in addition 
to the wife, a miserable state of affairs, 
degrading. unhappy, and mediaval. The pro- 
posed alteration in the criminal code would 
put an end effectually to this kind of thing. A 
man keeping a concubine would be guilty of 
adultery. This, in fact, is the true meaning of 
the memorial, and it will assuredly have the 
sympathy of all thoughtful persons. Already 
the reform advocated by the Ayé/é-Kar has 


been quietly but resolutely put into practice in 
the circles that represent modern Japan. To 
the honour of the official classes, of the nobles, 
and of the leading merchants, it must be 
recorded that, with few exceptions, concubinage 
is no longer practised and has come to be 
regarded as inconsistent with civilization. Whe- 
ther public opinion is ripe for the criminal 
condemnation of the custom, we cannot pre- . 
tend to say, but we sincerely hope that the 
judgment of the Authorities in respect of this 
point will be affirmative. 


THreE questions now occupy Japanese attention 
to the exclusion of almost all other topics. The 
first is the rumoured transfer of the Railways to 
the Nobles. We have already explained the 
course contemplated by the Government in this 
matter, and it only remains to add that a strong 
opposition has been developed in both official 
and private circles. Almost every leading 
journal has discussed the topic. The Nechi 
jicht Shimbun and the Tékyd Shimpé not only 
condemn the idea of handing over the Railways 
to the Nobles, but also resist the project of 
placing them under private control at all. 
The Fi Shimpd, the Mainichi Shimbun, the 
Keitzat Zasshi, and the Kokumin-no-Tomo, all 
approve of, or at least have no objection to, the 
transfer of the lines to private ownership, but 
are unanimous in condemning their sale to the 
Nobles. On the other side are two journals 
only—the Héchi Shimbun and the Nippon: 
these approve the Government's proposal. The 
second question is the Hégakushi's Resolution. 
Upon this subject the Japanese press has hither- 
to preserved remarkable silence, though there 
can be no doubt that it attracts much attention 
among the educated classes. Since it became 
known that the Hégakushi verdict was nomi- 
nally based upon actual examination of the 
Codes by several persons who are supposed to 
be experts, a powerful section of the community 
has ranged ilself on the side of the Hégakushz, 
while others—and these doubtless form the. 
majority—are attracted to the same side by the 
sentimental consideration that the new Codes 
are too Occidental in spirit and letter to suit” 
Japanese customs. What on earth these Japa- 
nese customs are that require special legislation 
and cannot be made to fit the principles of 
Western jurisprudence, no one attempts to say. 
But people never require accuracy when senti- 
ment and romance are in question. As for the 
silence of the press, it is probably due to the fact 
that the codification of the laws is thought to be 
inseparably bound up with Treaty Revision. 
We shall probably hear a good deal about this 
latter soon, for the whole press has reproduced 
the letter of Zhe Zimes’ correspondent and the 
article of the same journal on the subject, and it 
is said that the judicial conditions cited therein 
by no means meet with universal approval. There 
are still some Japanese—as there were when Vis- 
count Tani’s memorial saw the light,—who 
imagine that this country can accomplish with- 
out any concession what no Oriental State has 
ever before dreamed of attempting. The third 
question of public interest is the proposed re- 
clamation of a portion of the Bay of Kojima in 
the Prefecture of Okayama. Intense excite- 
nent has apparently been caused among the 
fishing population by the announcement of this 
scheme. The Inland Sea thrusts a long arm 
into the province of Bizen. This arm is called 
Kojima-wan. It measures about ten miles from 
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east to west and six from north to south. Its 
depth is generally small, and as it receives the 
silt of several streams, it grows yearly shallower. 
Already various individuals and companies 
have projected schemes of reclamation, but 
in every case the Local Authorities have with- 
held their sanction, chiefly, so far as we can 
learn, on the ground that an undertaking of 
such magnitude requires more money than the 
projectors are prepared to spend. Recently 
Mr. Fujita of Osaka, after making an elaborate 
investigation as to the probable profits to be 
realized and the expenses involved, applied to 
the local Government of Okayama for permis- 
sion, and obtained it on the 23rd ultimo, on 
which day the fact was officially notified 
throughout the Prefecture. Mr. Fujita cal- 
culates that about 7,000 cho (17,500 acres) will 
be obtained, and, allowing space for embank- 
ments, canals, etc., he thinks that about 4,700 
cho (11,750 acres) will represent the total area 
available for cultivation. Making the lowest 
calculations for the produce of rice and barley 
and wheat, itis further estimated that nearly 
half a million yen worth of grain will be yearly 
obtained from the land, reclaimed. The ini- 
tial outlay is estimated at about 700,000 yen. 
The rumour of this undertaking at once raised 
great excitement among the fishing inhabitants 
on the shores of the Bay of Kojima. When the 
Notification appeared that Mr. Fujita’s applica- 
tion had been sanctioned, the people sent a 
number of deputies to the Local Government 
at Okayama to solicit the cancelling of the 
Notification. But their prayer was rejected by 
the Local Authorities. Meanwhile, the Local 
Assembly, of which an extraordinary session 
had been summoned in connection with certain 
other matters, took up this question of the 
reclamation, regardless of the provision of law 
forbidding a local assembly to consider at an 
extraordinary meeting any matters other than 
those for the discussion of which it has been 
convoked. The members severely criticized 
the action of the local Government, and the 
Governor warned them of the illegal course they 
were pursuing. But as they refused to heed his 
warning, he had to suspend their meetings on 
the 2gth ultimo. Itis stated that the meetings 
of the assembly were attended by a great num- 
ber of eager and excited persons. The excite- 
ment is now reported to have become almost 
general in the whole Prefecture. Mr. Arakawa, 
Secretary of the Okayama Prefectural Govern- 
ment, has just arrived in Tokyo to report on the 
matter to the Minister for Home Affairs, and 
to ask his instructions. The $j! Shimpo is 
strongly in favour of the proposed undertaking, 
but it suggests that Mr. Fujita should give 
compensation to the fishermen whose interests 
are affected by his scheme. It proposes that 
he should employ them as labourers during the 
progress of the work, and subsequently take them 
as tenants of the reclaimed lands. 


signed this remonstrance, offer us only two]out property, placed themselves originally at 
methods of testing the truth of their assertions :|the disposal of the leaders among the nobility, 
they bid us apply to the principal hotels in Yo-]| and rose gradually until the servants and officials 
kohama and Kobe and to one of the former|became themselves transformed into the lords 
proprietors of the Grand Hotel in Yokohama.|and noblemen of the medizval period, who as 
Do they really imagine that if information pro-| time went on, found themselves more and more in 
curable from these sources could weigh con-| opposition to governments, striving by all means 
clusively against our own experience and direct] to shake off the trammels imposed upon them 
observation, we should have failed to obtain it} by the ultra-conservative instincts of a powerful 
before penning our previous remarks? We did|but unprogressive nobility. Hence, especially 
not speak lightly. Our strictures were founded | since the 16th century, this officialdom that had 
on absolute knowledge, acquired from examples| grown into a hereditary nobility was opposed | 
so often repeated as to justify a general in-|and combatted, on the part of the sovereigns, 
ference. Had the bad practices condemned;by another officialdom, rising, like the first, 
come under our notice at long intervals and|from the great mass of common citizens, the 
under exceptional circumstances, we should|retainers, as it were, of the sovereign and the 
have confined ourselves to noting that the de-|servants of the commonwealth. In the 17th 
fects and transgressions of some of the guides} and 18th centuries the power of the nobility was 
endangered the reputation of the whole. But| broken by this new officialdom ably guided by 
we felt justified, and do feel justified, in going a| wise sovereigns ; and in consequence, the erec- 
great deal farther. We have been repeatedly | tion of the modern State became possible and 
assured by tradesmen in whose veracity we place| proceeded apace. But these officials, however 
entire confidence, that heavy return commis-| useful and necessary, were neither the first in so- 
sions are exacted by guides; we have been re-|ciely nor its acknowledged representatives: they 
peatedly informed by tourists, who seemed | received their salaries in money, and were not in 
neither unreasonable nor querulous, that guides} touch with the wants of the society about them. 
are above their work, and we have repeat-| Hence the necessity of supplementing their 
edly observed ourselves that the demeanour | activity by another and sufficiently potent force, 
of guides in the country is capable of greatfthat is, by parliaments, the existence of which 
improvement. The evidence of fifty, hotel-}had no other significance than this, that the 
keepers could not efface impressions so solidly | autocracy of officialdom was broken. Officialdom 
founded. Ten guides on behalf of an Associa-|had done its duty and erected the modern State ; 
tion of twenty-six, now come forward and declare| but society, as represented by the parliament, 
that they do not exact return commissions ; that| demanded participation inthe government of its 
they behave respectfully to their employers ;| affairs. Both forces need, and are meant for, 
that they are competent to perform a guide’s|each other: parliament represents the living 
duties, and that they are willing to perform | interests of society, while officialdom is the de- 
them for a fair remuneration without squeezing | positary of technical knowledge and professional 
of any sort. Tourists will be very glad to re-|ability, and is, above all, expressive of the great 
ceive these assurances and to learn the names] idea of subordination to, and identification with, 
of the guides who give them, while we, for our] the modern State and its needs. 

part, are glad to know that some, at any rate, ——- + 
among the guides appreciate the importance 


of refraining from practices such as we have 
condemned. : 


Carrain Horace Hayes, during his tour last 
year in the Far East, visited Tientsin. Amongst 
the interesting notes on his journey, now being 
published in Hayes’ Sporting News, we find the 
following :—‘‘ While staying at Tientsin, I saw 
Chinese troops—artillery, cavalry, and infantry— 
out two or three times, route marching. They 
had the guns, limbers, and waggons all right; 
but the wretched ponies were able to pull them 
along only ata slow walk on a good road ; so any 
attempt at manceuvring would have been out of 
the question; especially as there are no metal- 
led roads at all beyond the English Settlement. 
The same class of animal did duty in the 
cavalry. In both mounted branches the ap- 
pointments were filthy and in shockingly bad 
repair; being, for the most part, held together 
by bits of old rope. The men were simply a 
lot of dirty, ragged louts, without any approach 
to soldierly bearing, let alone discipline. In 
the open, a couple of sepoy regiments anda 
couple of squadrons of native cavalry, would 
make short work of an army corps of such tat- 
terdemalions. The German officers who have 
been instructing them tell me that the Chinese 
mandarins and officers have not the slightest 
military ambition or desire for improvement ; 
their only wish being to utilize the position their 
rank gives them to rob, steal, and idle as much 
as they possiblycan. Mr. Lehmann was one of 
the officers who came out to Prussianise the ce 

lestial soldiery. He was an enthusiastic sa# 

and, while in Hanover, was a devote? 

the great riding master Holleufer 


In the University Hall at Vienna and under 
the auspices of the Society for Jurisprudence 
an interesting address on the subject of ‘ Par- 
liaments and Officialdom in the History of the 
German Law” was recently delivered by Prof. 
Sohm before a distinguished and appreciative 
audience.’ The conclusions reached by the 
lecturer are not without interest here in Japan. 
According to the Professor, parliaments and 
officials, whether united or at war, have governed 
the world in the past, and continue to do so 
at present. Going back to antiquity, the first 
germ of the modern parliament will be found in 
the meeting of the Teutonic principes, which 
meeting was generally held before the people 
assembled im a body; out of this meeting 
grew the imperial diet of the past and the 
parliament of to-day. Historically speaking, 
the parliament is an aristocratic  institu- 
tion both in its origin and significance: it 
is the meeting of the “‘first men,” of the born 
leaders of the nation, designated rather than 
chosen by popular election ; a member of parlia- 
ment by force of inherited and acquired charac- 
ter and personality rather than because of an 
election, the true parliamentarian is hence the 
representative of the whole people, and is not 
bound by requests and instructions. The 
official, on the other hand, traces the descent 
of his calling to men who, dependent and with- 


Tue guides protest against the strictures re- 
cently published in these columns. It is natural 
that they should do so. When a body of men 
are charged with performing -their duties badly, 
and, what is far more serious, with pursuing a 
system of squeezing which is at least exorbitant, 
to say nothing of its honesty or dishonesty, they 
protest as a matter of course. Equally as a 
matter of course we give publicity to their pro- 
test. But we note that it amounts simply to a 
denial. The guides, or such of them as have 
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by, has written an excellent work on the use 
of the pillars as a means of teaching horses the 
paces of the mandge. But the stupid, lazy in- 
difference of the Chinese miJi/aires was too 
much for him, and now this v/veur and well- 
known German steeple-chase rider and owner 
seeks solace for the days that have been, on the 
backs of China racing ponies: only for a time 
let us hope, and that next season may see him 
back again in silk at Baden-Baden and else- 
where. His countryman, the genial and stal- 
wart Captain Axen von Brixen, is still in the 
Tientsin Military College, teaching the young 
pigtail wearers the dimensions of gabions and 
the difference between remdlai and deblat, and 
being a man of the world, as well as a sound 
tactician, I expect and trust that he'll be a gene- 
ral of division before long.” 


Prorgssor Max Mutrer delivered an address 
last February at the Mansion House, London, 
before the Society for the Extension of Univer- 


sity Teaching. 


losing touch with the past. 
this be the duty of all university teaching, for, 
without a study of the past, thorough know- 
ledge or instruction was impossible. 


“a lecture on that deeply interesting subject, 
certainly not in the presence of our chairman, 


the lord mayor, and with the fear of the Chancel- 
But I 
may just mention this, that when I saw that 
what the bimetallists were contending for was 
to fix and maintain in perpetuity a settled ratio 
between gold and silver, I asked myself how 
this idea rose ; and being of an historical turn of 
mind, I tried to find out whether antiquity 
could have any lessons to teach us on the sub- 


lor of the Exchequer before my eyes. 


ject. When precious metals, gold, 


silver, copper, or iron, began to be used for pay- 
Even 


we still speak of a pound instead of a sovereign. 


ment, they were at first simply weighed. 


The next step was to issue pieces of gold 


and silver properly weighed, and then to mark 
the exact weight and value on each piece. This 
was done in Assyria and Babylonia; where we 


find shekels or pounds of gold and silver. The 
commerce of the Eastern nations was carried on 
for centuries by means of these weights of metals. 
It was the Greeks, the Greeks of Phocza in Ionia, 
who in the seventh century B.c. first conceived 


the idea of coining money, that is, of stamping 


on each piece their city arms, the phoca or seal, 


thus giving the warranty of their State for the 


right weight and value of those pieces. 

The gold coins of Croesus, Darius, Philip, 
and Alexander have all about the same weight 
xs the old Babylonian gold shekel, sixty of them 
going to one mina of gold; and what is stranger 
still, our own sovereign or pound, or shekel, 
has nearly the same weight In an- 
cient times twenty silver drachmas or half- 
shekels went to a gold shekel. Know- 
ing, therefore, the relative monetary value of a 
gold and silver shekel or half-shekel, knowing 
how many silver shekels the aiicient nations 
had to give for one gold shekel, it was possible 
by merely weighing the ancient coins to find 
out whether there was then already any fixed 
ratio between gold and silver.” The address 


Choosing as his subject the 
Lessons which Antiquity teaches us, heimpressed 


upon his hearers the great importance of never 
Especially must 


In the 
course of his address the lecturer brought his 
learning to bear on one of the burning questions 
of the day. ‘‘I am not going,” he began, some- 
what apologetically, “to inflict on this audience 


then goes on to show that the careful testing of 
thousands of ancient coins had proved how 
exactly the fixed proportion had been observed, 
ranging from 124 in Egypt to 134 in Babylonia 
and the countries which adopted the Babylonian 
standard. These numismatic researches demon- 


strate the importance which ancient trading com- 
munities attached. to this fixed ratio. Slightly 
influenced, perhaps, by cost of production 


and other causes, it was yet maintained with 
evident care as a safeguard to the commercial 


interests both of wholesale and retail traders. 
For nearly thirty-five centuries, or if the coined 
money alone is taken into account, for near- 
ly twenty-six centuries, the appreciation of 
gold barely increased 1%. The late sudden 
and startling rise is so abormal as to throw 
doubt on its having resulted from natural 
causes. Is it not to be partly at least ascribed, 
asks the learned doctor, to the sudden resolu- 
tion of certain Governments to boycott for their 
own purposes the second precious metal of the 
world? Historical studies have evidently made 
Dr. Max Muller a bi-metallist, or confirmed 
him in his beliefs. 


modern fad, incapable of practical realization. 


Tue interment of the remains of the late Japa- 
nese Minister to China took place on the after- 
noon of the 6th instant in the cemetery of the 
Chokyuin.Temple, at Dangozaka, Yanaka, the 
burial ceremony, in accordance with Buddhist 


rites, having been performed in the Rinshoin 
Temple at Yushima, Hongo. 


taro (eldest son of the deceased gentleman) 


chief mourner; Madame Shioda and other re- 
latives of the late Mr. Shioda, Admiral Viscount 


Enomoto, Viscount Aoki, Mr. Maeshima, Mr. 
Otori, new Japanese Minister to China 3 Mr. 


Hanabusa, a Court Councillor; Messrs. Miya- 
moto and Tanabe, Senators ; and a number of 


officials from the Imperial! Household and Fo- 
reign Office. A detachment of troops from the 


Tokyo First Divisional Head-quarters, under 
the command of Colonel Inouye, formed a 
Count Okuma, Viscount Hiji- 


military escort. 
kata, Messrs. Tsuji and Ozaki, President of the 


Court of Cassation, the Foreign Representatives 


(of Great Britain, Germany, China, and the 


Hawaiian Islands), and a large number of 


Japanese and foreign gentlemen were present 
at the ceremony. Viscount Tominokoji, a 
Chamberlain, was. despatched by the Emperor 
as an Imperial messenger to the family resi- 
dence at Shimo-Nibancho’ (Kojimachi), and 
on behalf of the Emperor presented two rolls 
of white silk and yen 5,c00 to the family of 
the deceased gentleman. 


Coronet Murata left this port by the O. & O. 
steamship Oceanic on Thursday morning for a 
trip of some months in Europe and America. 
The Colonel has acquired a high reputation in 
Japan. He first attracted attention by his skill 
as a marksman, and subsequently his name be- 
came still more widely known on account of 
his success as an inventor of arms of precision. 
To him is due the rifle of 1880 with which all 
the troops of the Japanese army are now sup- 
plied, and by him also was designed the re- 


At any rate he proves that 
it is nonsense to talk of bi-metallism as a 


The funeral was 
attended by Messrs. Ueno Soken, chief priest 
of the Rinshoin Temple, and Tachibana Kan- 
yu, chief priest of the Mirokuji Temple (who 
acted as Chief and Assistant Chief Prayers re- 
spectively), and other priests, Mr. Shioda Ko- 


peating rifle of 1889 of which the Tokyo Arsenal 
has already commenced the fabrication. 
regard to this new arm, our readers may like to 


With 


hear a few particulars. The calibre is 8 millime- 
tres. There are four grooves, having a depth of a 
quarter of a millimetre and a constant twist of 
1 in 235 mm. The breach is closed by a bolt. 
The mechanism of the repeating portion bears 
much resemblance to the Lebel system. The 
magazine, situated under the barrel, contains 8 
cartridges, and the rifle, when fully loaded, has 
a ninth cartridge in the breach and a tenth in 
the chamber. The piece can be used at will as 
anon-repeater. The sights are graduated up 
to 2,000 metres of range. The bayonet isa 
species of dagger, weighing 324 grammes, and 
having its blade under the stock, in a transverse 
section. The rifle weighs, without the bayonet, 
4.170 kilo.; its length is 1.22 metres. The 
cartridge weighs 29.78 grammes and is 75.05 
mm. long; it hasa brass socket. The bullet 
is of hardened lead with a coating of copper; 
it weighs 15.55 grammes and is 30 mm. long. 
The powder, which produces little smoke and 
makes little noise, is an invention of the Japa- 
nese Artillery Committee: the charge is only 
2.2 grammes. An initial velocity of 610 metres 
is obtained with this charge; the remaining 
velocity being 250 metres at a distance of 1,000 
metres from the muzzle, and of 150 metres ata 
distance of 2,000 metres. The trajectory being 
very flat, the bullet is effective throughout a 
long range. Experiments as to accuracy and 
penetration have given good results, and shown 
that the extreme range is about 3,300 metres. 
* 
* 

_It would appear that France and Japan are 
the only two Powers which, up to the present, 
have carried out the latest principles of scientific 
progress in the construction of small arms of 
precision. The principal points attained are— 
the diminution of calibre from 11 to 8 mil- 
limetres ; the use of the repeating system, and 
the employment of a special chemical powder. 
The Lebel and Murata Rifles stand together in 
the military section of the Paris Exhibition. 


A sap accident occurred last Thursday in the 
Railway Factory at Shimbashi. One of the 
workmen, while oiling a part of the machinery, 
happened to touch and throw out of direction 
a piece of timber which had just been fed toa 
circular saw. The log, coming into oblique 
contact with the teeth of the saw, was hurled 
up and struck the man violently on the head. 
He was carried out insensible, and evidently in 
a dying condition. A few minutes later his wife 
arrived to bid him hasten home as their child 
was at the point of death. The unfortunate 
woman had left her baby dying, and arrived just 
in time to see her husband expire. 


Tue majority of the Tokyo journals join in 
asserting that the project of selling the Go- 
vernment Railways to the Nobles has been 
abandoned, or is about to be abandoned, in 
deference to the strong public feeling that exists 
against such a step. It is added that among 
officials also an important section opposed the 
measure. Possibly the truth is that the purpose 
attributed by rumour to the Authorities had 
never entered the domain of practical politics. 


Ir is officially announced that the Ofuna-Yoko- 
suka Railway will be opened on Sunday next. 
The time-table and fares will be found in the 
usual place in this issue. 
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Honexone has been visited by a long spell of 
very wet weather, which culminated on the 29th 
ult. in one of the most violent thunderstorms 
“ever remembered. A storm was experienced 
on the rgth inst. and rain fell almost continu- 
ously for ten days. Then the sun appeared 
for a short time, and hopes were raised that the 
deluge was over. It was not so, however, as 
at one o'clock a.m. on the 2gth, rain, accom- 
panied by vivid lightning and terrible peals of 
thunder, descended in torrents and gathered 
in intensity as the day wore on, rushing 
down the steep inclines, bursting drains and 
carrying away solid brickwork and masonry 
in such a manner as was never before wit- 
nessed in the Colony, flooding the lower 
levels in many places several feet deep. A 
trémendous.landslip also occurred destroying a 
long strip of the tramway and nearly filling 
the Tytam service resorvoir with débris. A 
landslip also occurred above the Peak tram- 
way, the works of the latter suffering some damage, 
tearing up the permanent way, carrying the 
rails and girders into the reservoir below, 
breaking in its descent the steel cable and 
smashing one of the bridges. Traffic is now 
suspended, and several thousand dollars will be 
required to place the tramway in proper condi- 
tion. The Queen’s Road was converted into a 


tion by the rising of the flood in the Queen’s 
Road. The Joss of life has again not been great 
in comparison with the terrible character of the 
storm. The amount of damage done it is of 
course impossible to estimate with any degree 
of accuracy. We have heard the figure placed 
at sums varying from $150,000 to $200,000 as 
‘the amount which would be required to make 
good the damage done to public property, but 
little value can be attached tothe figures. Of the 
amount of damage suffered by private persons, 
storekeepers, and others, whose premises have 
been flooded and stock partially or totally de- 
stroyed it is of course impossible even to hazard 
an estimate, but it will certainly be very great. 
Between 12.20 p.m. on the 2gth instant and 
10.15 a.m. yesterday 13.2 inches of rain fell, of 
which the greater part, about 10 inches, fell be- 
tween 1a.m.and 6a.m. Forthe 24 hours from 
7 a.m. on the 2gth to 7 a.m. on the 30th the 
total fall was 24 inches.” 


Tue Peking correspondent of the North China 
Daily News writes as follows about the late 


Mr. Shioda :—° 
His Excellency the Japanese Minister, Mr, Shioda, died 


here on the morning of Saturday, the rth, deeply re- 
gretted. The flags of the various Legations were lowered 
half-mast as soon as intelligence of the sad event was made 
known, and continued so fer three days. The death of the 
Minister has been daily expected for several days, the 
disease—of the liver—having assumed a very serious form 


lake, and in the lower parts of the city the water 
of course was deeper. Eight of a gang of 30 
workmen were killed by lightning, but this is 
the only loss of life reported. There was a 
hard gale in the early part of the day, but no 
damage of any consequence is reported to have 
occurred afloat. The rain at times fell at the 
rate of three inches per hour. 


* * 

The Hongkong Daily Press of the 31st ult., 
referring to a terrible storm which followed the 
one reported above, says :—‘‘In our last issue, 
at the close of our description of the storm, we 
stated that on Wednesday at midnight rain was 
falling heavily. Shortly after those lines were 
written the storm increased in vigour and be- 
tween that hour and five o’clock it surpassed 
even the terrible storm of Wednesday morning. 
The torrents of rain were if possible heavier 
than ever, while the peals of thunder and flashes 
of lighting were something appalling. Anyone 
who witnessed the terrible storm through the 
weary hours before dawn—and there were very 
few in the Colony who slept through it—must 
naturally have expected that the results would be 
dire indeed. But thé picture of destruction pre- 
sented yesterday in all parts of the town surpassed 
the worstthat could have been imagined. One 
result was, of course, the renewal of the floods of 
the previous day in every part under aggravated 
conditions, the streets leading from the higher 
levels to the Queen's Road being converted into 
seething watercourses down which great bould- 
ers and masses of concrete were whirled 
in succession. Every street in’ the colony 
has suffered more or less; in some of the 
worst cases it is not easy to recognise well- 
known thoroughfares, while it would be difficult 
to point to a house or building upon which the 
storm has not set the finger of destruction in 
varying degrees of force. Business in the town 
yesterday was everywhere at a standstill, al- 
though in the early part of the forenoon a few 
enterprising members of the broking fraternity 
took up their accustomed places under the 
verandah of the Hongkong Hotel, but even 


they were soon compelled to vacate their posi- 


with grave complications. 
roth the Oriental Society 
hear a paper by the Rev. 


contribution on the ancient Chinese paper currency. 
very sad to have lost two Ministers within a month. 


On the evening of Itriday the 
ostponed its meeting called to 
W. 5. Ament on ‘‘ Marco Polo 


in Cambalu, a comparison of Foreign and Chinese ac- 
counts,” owing to the serious illness of the President. 


On 
Tuesday, the 14th, the Diplomatic Body met at the Japa- 


nese Legation at 2.30 p.m, when funeral orations were de- 
livered by Dr. Martin, Colonel Denby, and M. Coumany. 
Dr. Martin spoke in the three-fold capacity of friend, 
member of the Oriental Society, and the College, whose 
professors had always met with much kindness and hos- 
Jeoan from the deceased. 


‘The late Mr. Mori, a former 
apanese Minister here was referred to and eulogised by 
Col. touchingly referred to the 


resident Martin. Denby 


deaths of Their Excellencies the Ministe:s for Japan and 
Italy and the loss the Corps Diplomatique had thereby sus- 
tained, The members of 
the Legation flags were half-mast for the fourth day. A 
violet coloured piece of silk with a suitable inscription in 
Chinese in gold letters was sent by the Prince and 
Ministers of the Ysung-li Yamén, h 
After the delivery of the oratiuns, the coffin was viewed by 
all present. 
their visit of condclence in the afternoon of the 16th and 
minute enquiries were made into the illness under which 
the Minister had succumbed. r 
ceased left the city early on the morning of the 17th, 
covered with wreaths and escorted by a couple of soldiers 
kindly sent by the Tsung-li Yamén, Fr N 
other soldiers, kindly sent by the Tactai of ‘Tungchow will 
escort the semains to lientsin. \ 
expected at-‘I'aku to convey the remains to Japan. Dr. 
Aoki, who came to attend the Minister and who ai rived only 
a few days befcre his death, proceeds to Tientsin where he 
intends to settle in practice. 
a considerable Japanese 
welcome a native practitioner who has been thoroughly edu- 
cated in Western medicine. Mr, Imadate, the Secretary of 
the Legation, g 
d’Affaires. . The widow of the deceased, his son and the 
Legation interpreter, accompany the body to Japan. 


the body were in full uniform and 


and placed on the coffin. 


The Ministers of the Foreign Office paid 
The remains of the de- 


From ‘lungchow two 


A Japanese man-of-war is 


At that port there is already 
community which wiil doubtless 


has been cummissioned to act as Chargé 


‘The late Minister was a Buddhist. The speech which he 


delivered lately at the Oriental Society, afterwards en- 
larged and printed in your columns (March 14th) may be 
said to be his confession of faith, and his many friends will 
therefore cherish this paper as his last literar j 
the exposition of his views on the great Buddhist question- 


effurt and 


‘The Oriental Society is at present printing his valualie 
t is 


Accorpinc to the vernacular press, the last 
section of the Tokyo-Kyoto railway, namely, 
the portion running along the shore of Lake 
Biwa, is now almost. completed and will be 
opened to traffic yon the 1st proximo. Two 
through trains will run from Shimbashi daily ; 
the morning express leaving at 6 a.m. and 
reaching Osaka at {1 p.m., and the afternoon 
express leaving at 4.30 p.m. and reaching Kobe, 
at noon the following day. The journey from 
Tokyo to Kobe will thus be accomplished in 
18 or 19} hours, according to the train chosen, 


and that from Tokyo to Kyoto in 14} or 16 
hours. The time chosen for the afternoon train 
Viewed from 


seems a little inconvenient. 


the standpoint of persons visiting Kobe and 
Osaka itis decidedly inconvenient, since the tra- 
veller does not reach the latter place till 1 a.m. 
and the former till noon on the second day of 
his journey. He gets to Kyoto, it is true, in 
excellent time—between 8 and 9 in the morning. 
But it appears to us that instead of starting the 
train at 4.30 p.m., it might be despatched at 2 
o'clock, so as to bring its passengers to Kyoto 
at 6 a.m. the following day, to Osaka at 8.30, 
and to Kobe at 9.30. We presume that the 
greater length of time taken by the afternoon 
train is necessitated by night travel, but consider- 
ing that the speed is at all times very moderate, 
and that, presumably, the stoppages of the night 
train will be few, a difference of 13 hours is 
difficult to explain. We read that several sleep- 
ing cars have been ordered from England, and 
that their arrival is looked for in a short time. 


“ ANOTHER stage,” says the New York Nation, 
‘thas been reached in the German system of com- 
pulsory insurance for workmen. Our readers 
will remember that the legisiation as it stands 
now provides for insurance against sickness and 
accident; the next step is to bring about com- 
pulsory provision for the care of permanent dis- 
ability from old age or other cause. We have 
noted in these columns the first shape of the 
bill by which this part of the system is to be 
established, and in the Harvard Quarterly 
Fournal of Economics we find an account of 
the measure as it stands at the present session 
of the Reichstag. The original bill introduced 


by the Government was first modified by the 
Government itself, and has been further modi- 
fied in the committee to which it was referred 
by the Reichstag. All the modifications are in 
the direction of more liberal provision for the 


workmen ; and as the beneficiaries continue to 


pay only a third of the contributions (the other 
two-thirds being paid by the employers and by 


the Imperial Treasury respectively), this means 


that a still heavier levy is made on the rest of 


the community for their advantage. The scheme 


has become more top heavy, in that the pen- 
sions for the aged or disabled workmen are 
graded, varying according to the wages they 


have been earning. It remains entirely bureau- 


cralic—the Government runs the machinery 


throughout ; the approach to Socialism is nearer 
and nearer. Later advices inform us that the 


committee has completed its labours, and that 
its amended draft of the bill is ready for action 
by the Reichstag. The chances are that the 


measure will be passed, perhaps‘with more 
modifications. It will form the last important 
part of this gigantic scheme for help ‘to the‘ 
poor.” 


Wuat may be the impression produced in Eng- 
land by Mr. Parnell’s almost defiant confession 
of duplicity we cannot yet tell certainly, unless 
indeed his subsequent election as a life member 
of the National Liberal Club may be taken as a 
proof that his own supporters are resolved not 
to attach any importance to the incident. The 
most astonishing part of the thing is that Mr. 
Parnell should have allowed himself to be 
betrayed into such an admission. He had suc- 
cessfully baffled the Attorney-General through- 
our a long cross-examination, There was no 
apparent reason why he should lose his head, 
not is there any evidence that he did lose it. 
With all the cool deliberation for which he is 
remarkable, and with a reckless indifference 
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then goes on to show that the careful testing of 
thousands of ancient coins had proved how 
exactly the fixed proportion had been observed, 
ranging from 1234 in Egypt to 133 in Babylonia 
and the countries which adopted the Babylonian 
standard. These numismatic researches demon- 
strate the importance which ancient trading com- 
munities attached. to this fixed ratio. Slightly 
influenced, perhaps, by cost of production 
and other causes, it was yet maintained with 
evident care as.a safeguard to the commercial 
interests both of wholesale and retail traders. 
For nearly thirty-five centuries, or if the coined 
money alone is taken into account, for near- 
ly twenty-six centuries, the appreciation of 
gold barely increased 1%. The late sudden 
and startling rise is so abormal as to throw 
doubt on its having resulted from natural 
causes. Is it not to be partly at least ascribed, 
asks the learned doctor, to the sudden resolu- 
tion of certain Governments to boycott for their 
own purposes the second precious metal of the 
world? Historical studies have evidently made 
Dr. Max Muller a bi-metallist, or confirmed 


by, has written an excellent work on the use 
of the pillars as a means of teaching horses the 
paces of the manége. But the stupid, lazy in- 
difference of the Chinese milifatres was too 
much for him, and now this w:veur and well- 
known German steeple-chase rider and owner 
seeks solace for the days that have been, on the 
backs of China racing ponies: only for a time 
let us hope, and that next season may see him 
back again in silk at Baden-Baden and else- 
where. His countryman, the genial and stal- 
wart Captain Axen von Brixen, is still in the 
Tientsin Military College, teaching the young 
pigtail wearers the dimensions of gabions and 
the difference between remblai and deblai, and 
being a man of the world, as well as a sound 
tactician, I expect and trust that he’ll be a gene- 
ral of division before long.” 


Prorgsson Max Mutter delivered an address 
last February at the Mansion House, London, 
before the Society for the Extension of Univer- 
sity Teaching. Choosing as his subject the 
Lessons which Antiquity teaches us, heimpressed 
upon his hearers the great importance of never 
losing touch with the past. Especially must 
this be the duty of all university teaching, for, 
without a study of the past, thorough know- 
ledge or instruction was impossible. In the 
course of his address the lecturer brought his 
learning to bear on one of the burning questions 
of the day. ‘I am not going,” he began, some- 
what apologetically, “to inflict on this audience 
“a lecture on that deeply interesting subject, 
certainly not in the presence of our chairman, 
the lord mayor, and with the fear of the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer before my eyes. ButI 
may just mention this, that when I saw that 
what the bimetallists were contending for was 
to fix and maintain in perpetuity a setiled ratio 
between gold and silver, I asked myself how 
this idea rose ; and being of an historical turn of 
mind, I tried to find out whether antiquity 
could have any lessons to teach us on the sub- 
ject. . . . . When precious metals, gold, 
silver, copper, or iron, began to be used for pay- 
ment, they were at first simply weighed. Even 
we still speak of a pound instead of a sovereign. 
The next step was to issue pieces of gold 
and silver properly weighed, and then to mark 
the exact weight and value on each piece. This 
was done in Assyria and Babylonia; where we 
find shekels or pounds of gold and silver. The 
commerce of the Eastern nations was carried on 
for centuries by means of these weights of metals. 
It was the Greeks, the Greeks of Phoczea in Ionia, 
who in the seventh century B.c. first conceived 
the idea of coining money, that is, of stamping 
on each piece their city arms, the pAoca or seal, 
thus giving the warranty of their State for the/as an Imperial messenger to the family resi- 
right weight and value of those pieces. *|dence at Shimo-Nibancho (Kojimachi), and 
The gold coins of Croesus, Darius, Philip,/on behalf of the Emperor presented two rolls 
and Alexander have all about the same weight} of white silk and yen 5,000 to the family of 
as the old Babylonian gold shekel, sixty of them | the deceased gentleman. 

going to one mina of gold; and what is stranger 
still, our own sovereign or pound, or shekel, 
has nearly the same weight . . . . Inan- 
cient times twenty silver drachmas or half- 
shekels went to a gold shekel. . . . Know- 
ing, therefore, the relative monetary value of a 
gold and silver shekel or half-shekel, knowing 
how many silver shekels the aficient nations 
had to give for one gold shekel, it was possible 
by merely weighing the ancient coins to find 
out whether there was then already any fixed 
ratio between gold and silver.” The address 


modern fad, incapable of practical realization. 


taro (eldest son of the deceased gentleman) 


Enomoto, Viscount Aoki, Mr. Maeshima, Mr. 
Otori, new Japanese Minister to China; Mr. 
Hanabusa, a Court Councillor; Messrs. Miya- 


officials from the Imperial Household and Fo- 
reign Office. A detachment of troops from the 


military escort. Count Okuma, Viscount Hiji- 
kata, Messrs. Tsuji and Ozaki, President of the 
Court of Cassation, the Foreign Representatives 
(of Great Britain, Germany, China, and the 


Japanese and foreign gentlemen were present 
at the ceremony. Viscount Tominokoji, a 
Chamberlain, was. despatched by the Emperor 


Coronet Murata left this port by the O. & O. 
steamship Oceanre on Thursday morning for a 
trip of some months in Europe and America. 
The Colonel has acquired a high reputation in 
Japan. He first attracted attention by his skill 
as a marksman, and subsequently his name be- 
came still more widely known on account of 
his success as an inventor of arms of precision. 
To him is due the rifle of 1880 with which all 
the troops of the Japanese army are now sup- 
plied, and by him also was designed the re- 


him in his beliefs. At any rate he proves that 
it is nonsense to talk of bi-metallism as a 


Tue interment of the remains of the late Japa- 
nese Minister to China took place on the after- 
noon of the 6th instant in the cemetery of the 
Chokyuin Temple, at Dangozaka, Yanaka, the 
burial ceremony, in accordance’ with Buddhist 
rites, having been performed in the Rinshoin 
Temple at Yushima, Hongo. The funeral was 
attended by Messrs. Ueno Soken, chief priest 
of the Rinshoin Temple, and Tachibana Kan- 
yu, chief priest of the Mirokuji Temple (who 
acted as Chief and Assistant Chief Prayers re- 
spectively), and other priests, Mr. Shioda Ko- 


chief mourner; Madame Shioda and other re- 
latives of the late Mr. Shioda, Admiral Viscount 


moto and Tanabe, Senators ; and a number of 


Tokyo First Divisionat Head-quarters, under 
the command of Colonel Inouye, formed a 


Hawaiian Islands), and a large number of 


peating rifle of 1889 of which the Tokyo Arsenal 


has already commenced the fabrication. With 


regard to this new arm, our readers may like to 


hear a few particulars. The calibre is 8 millime- 
tres. There are four grooves, having a depth of a 
quarter of a millimetre and a constant twist of 
1 in 235 mm. The breach is closed by a bolt. 
The mechanism of the repeating portion bears 
much resemblance to the Lebel system. The 
magazine, situated under the barrel, contains 8 
cartridges, and the rifle, when fully loaded, has 
a ninth cartridge in the breach and a tenth in 
the chamber. The piece can be used at will as 
anon-repeater. The sights are graduated up 
to 2,000 metres of range. The bayonet isa 
species of dagger, weighing 324 grammes, and 
having its blade under the stock, in a transverse 
section. The rifle weighs, without the bayonet, 
4.170 kilo.; its length is 1.22 metres. The 
cartridge weighs 29.78 grammes and is 75.05 
mm. long; it has a brass socket. The bullet 
is of hardened lead with a coating of copper; 
it weighs 15.55 grammes and is 30 mm. long. 
The powder, which produces little smoke and 
makes little noise, is an invention of the Japa- 
nese Artillery Committee: the charge is only 
2.2 grammes. An initial velocity of 610 metres 
is obtained with this charge; the remaining 
velocity being 250 metres at a distance of 1,000 
metres from the muzzle, and of 150 metres ata 
distance of 2,000 metres. The trajectory being 
very flat, the bullet is effective throughout a 
long range. Experiments as to accuracy and 
penetration have given good results, and shown 
that the extreme range is about 3,300 metres. 
es 

_It would appear that France and Japan are 
the only two Powers which, up to the present, 
have carried out the latest principles of scientific 
progress in the construction of small arms of 
precision. The principal points attained are— 
the diminution of calibre from 11 to 8 mil- 
limetres ; the use of the repeating system, and 
the employment of a special chemical powder. 
The Lebel and Murata Rifles stand together in 
the military section of the Paris Exhibition. 


A sap accident occurred last Thursday in the 
Railway Factory at Shimbashi. One of the 
workmen, while oiling a part of the machinery, 
happened to touch and throw out of direction 
a piece of timber which had just been fed toa 
circular saw. The log, coming into oblique 
contact with the teeth of the saw, was hurled 
up and struck the man violently on the head. 
He was carried out insensible, and evidently in 
a dying condition. A few minutes later his wife 
arrived to bid him hasten home as their child 
was at the point of death. The unfortunate 
woman had left her baby dying, and arrived just 
in time to see her husband expire. 


Tux majority of the Tokyo journals join in 
asserting that the project of selling the Go- 
vernment Railways to the Nobles has been 
abandoned, or is about to be abandoned, in 
deference to the strong public feeling that exists 
against such a step. It is added that among 
officials also an important section opposed the 
measure. Possibly the truth is that the purpose 
attributed by rumour to the Authorities had 
never entered the domain of practical politics. 


Ir is officially announced that the Ofuna-Yoko- 
suka Railway will be opened on Sunday next. 


The time-table and fares will be found in the 


usual place in this issue. 
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Honexone has been visited by a long spell of 
very wet weather, which culminated on the 29th 
ult. in one of the most violent thunderstorms 
“ever remembered. A storm was experienced 
on the rgth inst. and rain fell almost continu- 
ously for ten days. Then the sun appeared 
for a short time, and hopes were raised that the 
deluge was over. It was not so, however, as 
at one o'clock a.m. on the 2gth, rain, accom- 
panied by vivid lightning and terrible peals of 
thunder, descended in torrents and gathered 
in intensity as the day wore on, rushing 
down the steep inclines, bursting drains and 
carrying away solid brickwork and masonry 
in such a manner as was never before wit- 
nessed in the Colony, flooding the lower 
levels in many places several feet deep. A 
trémendous landslip also occurred destroying a 
long strip of the tramway and nearly filling 
the Tytam service resorvoir with dédris. A 
landslip also occurred above the Peak tram- 
way, the works of the latter suffering some damage, 
tearing up the permanent way, carrying the 
rails and girders into the reservoir below, 
breaking in its descent the steel cable and 
smashing one of the bridges. Traffic is now 
suspended, and several thousand dollars will be 
required to place the tramway in proper condi- 
tion. The Queen’s Road was converted into a 
lake, and in the lower parts of the city the water 
of course was deeper. Eight of a gang of 30 
workmen were killed by lightning, but this is 
the only loss of life reported. There was a 
hard gale in the early part of the day, but no 
damage of any consequence is reported to have 
occurred afloat. The rain at times fell at the 


rate of three inches per hour. 
* 


storm. 
course impossible to estimate with any degree 
of accuracy. We have heard the figure placed 
at sums varying from $150,000 to $200,000 as 
the amount which would be required to make 


little value can be attached to the figures. Of the 
amount of damage suffered by private persons, 
storekeepers, and others, whose premises have 
been flooded and stock partially or totally de- 
stroyed it is of course impossible even to hazard 
an estimate, but it will certainly be very great. 
Between 12.20 p.m. on the 2gth instant and 
10.15 a.m. yesterday 13.2 inches of rain fell, of 
which the greater part, about 10 inches, fell be- 
tween 1a.m.and 6a.m. For the 24 hours from 
7 a.m. on the 29th to 7 a.m. on the 3oth the 
total fall was 24 inches.” 


Tue Peking correspondent of the Worth China 
Daily News writes as follows about the late 


Mr. Shioda :—: 


His Excellency the Japanese Minister, Mr, Shioda, died 
here on the morning of Saturday, the 11th, deeply re- 
gretted. The flags of the various Legations were lowered 
half-mast as soon as intelligence of the sad event was made 
known, and continued so fur three days. Thedeath of the 
Minister has been daily expected for several days, the 
disease—of the liver—having assumed a very serious form 
with grave complications. On the evening of I'riday the 
roth the Oriental Society eypaares its meeting called to 
hear a paper by the Rev. W. 5. Ament on “ Marco Polo 
in Cambalu, a comparison of Foreign and Chinese ac- 
counts,’’ owing to the serious illness of the President. On 
Tuesday, the r4th, the Diplomatic Body met at the Japa- 
nese Legation at 2.30 p.m. when funeral orations were de- 
livered by Dr. Martin, Colonel Denby, and M. Coumany. 
Dr. Martin spoke in the three-fol capacity of friend, 
member of the Oriental Society, and the College, whose 
professors had always met with much kindness and hos- 

itality from the deceased. ‘he late Mr. Mori, a former 
Japanese Minister here was referred to and eulogised by 

resident Martin. Col. Denby touchingly referred to the 
deaths of heir Excellencies the Ministe:s for Japan and 
Italy and the loss the Corps Diplomatique had thereby sus- 
tained. The members of the body were in full uniform and 
the Legation flags were half-mast for the fourth day. A 
violet coloured piece of silk with a suitable inscription in 
Chinese in gold letters was sent by the Prince and 
Ministers of the ‘I'sung-li Yamén, and placed on the coffin. 
After the delivery of the oratiuns, the coffin was viewed by 
all present. ‘Ihe Ministers of the Foreign Office paid 
their visit of condulence in the afternoon of the 16th and 
minute enquiries were made into the illness under which 
the Minister had succumbed. ‘The remains of the de- 
ceased left the city early on the moruing of the 17th, 
covered with wreaths and escorted by a couple of soldiers 
kindly sent by the Tsung-li Yamén. From ‘lungchow two 
other soldiers, kindly sent by the Tactai of ‘Tungchow will 
escort the semains to lientsin. A Japanese man-of-war ts 
expected at: Taku to convey the remains to Japan. Dr. 
Aoki, who came to attend the Minister and who a: rived only 
a few days befcre his death, proceeds to Tientsin where he 
intends to settle in practice. Atthat port there is already 
a considerable Japanese community which wiil doubtless 
welcome a native practitioner who has been thoroughly edu- 
cated in Western medicine. Mr. Imadate, the Secretary of 
the Legation, has been commissioned to act as Chargé 
d@ Affaires. . The widow of the deceased, his son and the 
Legation interpreter, accompany the body to Japan. | 

‘The late Minister wasa Buddhist. The speech which he 
delivered lately at the Oriental Society, afterwards en- 
larged and printed in your columns (March tqth) may be 
said to be his confession of faith, and his many friends will 
therefore cherish this paper as his last literary effurt and 
the exposition of his views on Buc j 

The Oriental Society is at present printing his valuable 
contribution on the ancient Chinese paper currency. It is 
very sad to have lost two Ministers within a month. 


* * 

The Hongkong Daily Press of the 31st ult., 
referring to a terrible storm which followed the 
one reported above, says :—‘‘In our last issue, 
at the close of our description of the storm, we 
stated that on Wednesday at midnight rain was 
falling heavily. Shortly after those lines were 
written the storm increased in vigour and be- 
tween that hour and five o’clock it surpassed 
even the terrible storm of Wednesday morning. 
The torrents of rain were if possible heavier 
than ever, while the peals of thunder and flashes 
of lighting were something appalling. Anyone 
who witnessed the terrible storm through the 
weary hours before dawn—and there were very 
few in the Colony who slept through it—must 
naturally have expected that the results would be 
dire indeed. But thé picture of destruction pre- 
sented yesterday in all parts of the town surpassed 
the worst that could have beenimagined. One 
result was, of course, the renewal of the floods of 
the previous day in every part under aggravated 
conditions, the streets leading from the higher 
levels to the Queen's Road being converted into 
seething watercourses down which great bould- 
ers and masses of concrete were whirled 
in succession. Every street in the colony 
has suffered more or less; in some of the 
worst cases it is not easy to recognise well- 
known thoroughfares, while it would be difficult 
to point to a house or building upon which the 
storm has not set the finger of destruction in 
varying degrees of force. Business in the town 
yesterday was everywhere at a standstill, al- 
though in the early part of the forenoon a few 
enterprising members of the broking fraternity 
took up their accustomed places under the 
verandah of the Hongkong Hotel, but even 
they were soon compelled to vacate their posi- 


Accorpinc to the vernacular press, the last 
section of the Tokyo-Kyoto railway, namely, 
the portion running along the shore of Lake 
Biwa, is now almost. completed and will be 
opened to traffic Zon the 1st proximo. Two 
through trains will run from Shimbashi daily ; 
the morning express leaving at 6 a.m. and 
reaching Osaka at {1 p.m., and the afternoon 
express leaving at 4.30 p.m. and reaching Kobe, 
at noon the following day. The journey from 
Tokyo to Kobe will thus be accomplished in 
18 or 19}hours, according to the train chosen, 


hours. 


seems a little inconvenient. 


tion by the rising of the flood in the Queen’s 
Road. The Joss of life has again not been great 
in comparison with the terrible character of the 
The amount of damage done it is of 


good the damage done to public property, but 


and nearer. 
committee has completed its labours, and that 
its amended draft of the bill is ready for action 
by the Reichstag. 


the great Buddhist question~ 


and that from Tokyo to Kyoto in 14% or 16 
The time chosen for the afternoon train 
Viewed from 


the standpoint of persons visiting Kobe and 
Osaka itis decidedly inconvenient, since the tra- 
veller does not reach the latter place till 11 a.m. 
and the former till noon on the second day of 
his journey. He gets to Kyoto, it is true, in 
excellent time—between 8 and 9g in the morning. 
But it appears to us that instead of starting the 
train at 4.30 p.m., it might be despatched at 2 
o'clock, so as to bring its passengers to Kyoto 
at 6 a.m. the following day, to Osaka at 8.30, 
and to Kobe at 9.30. We presume that the 
greater length of time taken by the afternoon 
train is necessitated by night travel, but consider- 
ing that the speed is at all times very moderate, 
and that, presumably, the stoppages of the night 
train will be few, a difference of 1} hours is 
difficult to explain. We read that several sleep- 
ing cars have been ordered from England, and 
that their arrival is looked for in a short time. 


‘* ANOTHER stage,” says the New York Nasion, 
‘thas been reached in the German system of com- 
pulsory insurance for workmen. Our readers 
will remember that the legisiation as it stands 
now provides for insurance against sickness and 
accident; the next step is to bring about com- 


pulsory provision for the care of permanent dis- 
ability from old age or other cause. 


We have 
noted in these columns the first shape of the 
bill by which this part of the system is to be 
established, and in the Harvard Quarterly 


Journal of Economics we find an account of 


the measure as it stands at the present session 
of the Reichstag. The original bill introduced 


by the Government was first modified by the 
Government itself, and has been further modi- 
fied in the committee to which it was referred 
by the Reichstag. All the modifications are in 
the direction of more liberal provision for the 


workmen ; and as the beneficiaries continue to 


pay only a third of the contributions (the other 
two-thirds being paid by the employers and by 
the Imperial Treasury respectively), this means 
that a still heavier levy is made on the rest of 
the community for their advantage. The scheme 
has become more top heavy, in that the pen- 
sions for the aged or disabled workmen are 
graded, varying according to the wages they 
have been earning. 
cratic—the Government runs the machinery 


It remains entirely bureau- 


throughout ; the approach to Socialism is nearer 
Later advices inform us that the 


The chances are that the 
measure will be passed, perhaps‘with more 
modifications. It will form the last important 
part of this gigantic scheme for help ‘to the ‘ 
poor.” 


Wuat may be the impression produced in Eng- 
land by Mr. Parnell’s almost defiant confession 
of duplicity we cannot yet tell certainly, unless 
indeed his subsequent election as a life member 
of the National Liberal Club may be taken as a 
proof that his own supporters are resolved not: 
to attach any importance to the incident. The 
most astonishing part of the thing is that Mr. 
Parnell should have allowed himself to be 
betrayed into such an admission. He had suc- 
cessfully baffled the Attorney-General through- 
our a long cross-examination, There was no 
apparent reason why he should lose his head, 
not is there any evidence that he did lose it. 
With all the cool deliberation for which he is 
remarkable, and with a reckless indifference 
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peating rifle of 1889 of which the Tokyo Arsenal 
has already commenced the fabrication. With 
regard to this new arm, our readers may like to 
hear a few particulars. The calibre is 8 millime- 
tres. There are four grooves, having a depth of a 
quarter of a millimetre and a constant twist of 
1 in 235 mm. The breach is closed by a bolt. 
The mechanism of the repeating portion bears 
much resemblance to the Lebel system. The 
magazine, situated under the barrel, contains 8 
cartridges, and the rifle, when fully loaded, has 
a ninth cartridge in the breach and a tenth in 
the chamber. The piece can be used at will as 
anon-repeater. The sights are graduated up 
to 2,000 metres of range. The bayonet isa 
species of dagger, weighing 324 grammes, and 
having its blade under the stock, in a transverse 
section. The rifle weighs, without the bayonet, 
4.170 kilo.; its length is 1.22 metres. The 
cartridge weighs 29.78 grammes and is 75.05 
mm. long; it has a brass socket. The bullet 
is of hardened lead with a coating of copper; 
it weighs 15.55 grammes and is 30 mm. long. 
The powder, which produces little smoke and 
makes little noise, is an invention of the Japa- 
nese Artillery Committee: the charge is only 
2.2 grammes. An initial velocity of 610 metres 
is obtained with this charge; the remaining 
velocity being 250 metres at a distance of 1,000 
metres from the muzzle, and of 150 metres ata 
distance of 2,000 metres. The trajectory being 
very flat, the bullet is effective throughout a 
long range. Experiments as to accuracy and 
penetration have given good results, and shown 
that the extreme range is about 3,300 metres. 
* 
* 

_It would appear that France and Japan are 
the only two Powers which, up to the present, 
have carried out the latest principles of scientific 
progress in the construction of small arms of 
precision. The principal points attained are— 
the diminution of calibre from 11 to 8 mil- 
limetres ; the use of the repeating system, and 
the employment of a special chemical powder. 
The Lebel and Murata Rifles stand together in 
the military section of the Paris Exhibition. 


then goes on to show that the careful testing of 
thousands of ancient coins had proved how 
exactly the fixed proportion had been observed, 
ranging from 124 in Egypt to 133 in Babylonia 
and the countries which adopted the Babylonian 
standard. These numismatic researches demon- 
strate the importance which ancient trading com- 
munities attached. to this fixed ratio. Slightly 
influenced, perhaps, by cost of production 
and other causes, it was yet maintained with 
evident care as.a safeguard to the commercial 
interests both of wholesale and retail traders. 
For nearly thirty-five centuries, or if the coined 
money alone is taken into account, for near- 
ly twenty-six centuries, the appreciation of 
gold barely increased 1%. The late sudden 
and startling rise is so abormal as to throw 
doubt on its having resulted from natural 
causes. Is it not to be partly at least ascribed, 
asks the learned doctor, to the sudden resolu- 
tion of certain Governments to boycott for their 
own purposes the second precious metal of the 
world? Historical studies have evidently made 
Dr. Max Muller a bi-metallist, or confirmed 
him in his beliefs. At any rate he proves that 
it is nonsense to talk of bi-metallism as a 
modern fad, incapable of practical realization. 


by, has written an excellent work on the use 
of the pillars as a means of teaching horses the 
paces of the mandge. But the stupid, lazy in- 
difference of the Chinese mJi/aires was too 
much for him, and now this v/veur and well- 
known German steeple-chase rider and owner 
seeks solace for the days that have been, on the 
backs of China racing ponies: only for a time 
let us hope, and that next season may see him 
back again in silk at Baden-Baden and else- 
where. His countryman, the genial and stal- 
wart Captain Axen von Brixen, is still in the 
Tientsin Military College, teaching the young 
pigtail wearers the dimensions of gabions and 
the difference between remdlai and deblai, and 
being a man of the world, as well as a sound 
tactician, I expect and trust that he'll be a peene= 
ral of division before long.” 


Prorgsson Max Mutter delivered an address 
last February at the Mansion House, London, 
before the Society for the Extension of Univer- 
sity Teaching. Choosing as his subject the 
Lessons which Antiquity teaches us, heimpressed 
upon hig hearers the great importance of never 
losing touch with the past. Especially must 
this be the duty of all university teaching, for, 
without a study of the past, thorough know- 
ledge or instruction was impossible. In the 
course of his address the lecturer brought his 
learning to bear on one of the burning questions 
of the day. ‘‘I am not going,” he began, some- 
what apologetically, ‘to inflict on this audience 
“a lecture on that deeply interesting subject, 
certainly not in the presence of our chairman, 
the lord mayor, and with the fear of the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer before my eyes. But I 
may just mention this, that when I saw that 
what the bimetallists were contending for was 
to fix and maintain in perpetuity a settled ratio 
between gold and silver, I asked myself how 
this idea rose ; and being of an historical turn of 
mind, I tried to find out whether antiquity 
could have any lessons to teach us on the sub- 
ject. . . . . When precious metals, gold, 
silver, copper, or iron, began to be used for pay- 
ment, they were at first simply weighed. Even 
we still speak of a pound instead of a sovereign. 
The next step was to issue pieces of gold 
and silver properly weighed, and then to mark 
the exact weight and value on each piece. This 
was done in Assyria and Babylonia; where we 
find shekels or pounds of gold and silver. The 
commerce of the Eastern nations was carried on 
for centuries by means Of these weights of metals. 
It was the Greeks, the Greeks of Phocza in Ionia, 
who in the seventh century B.c. first conceived 
the idea of coining money, that is, of stamping 
on each piece their city arms, the phoca or seal, 
thus giving the warranty of their State for the 
right weight and value of those pieces. 

The gold coins of Croesus, Darius, Philip, 
and Alexander have all about the same weight 
xs the old Babylonian gold shekel, sixty of them 
going to one mina of gold; and what is stranger 
still, our own sovereign or pound, or shekel, 
has nearly the same weight . . . . Inan- 
cient times twenty silver drachmas or half: 
shekels went to a gold shekel. . . . Know- 
ing, therefore, the relative monetary value of a 
gold and silver shekel or half-shekel, knowing 
how many silver shekels the aficient nations 
had to give for one gold shekel, it was possible 
by merely weighing the ancient coins to find 
out whether there was then already any fixed 
ratio between gold and silver.” The address 


THE interment of the remains of the late Japa- 
nese Minister to China took place on the after- 
noon of the 6th instant in the cemetery of the 
Chokyuin Temple, at Dangozaka, Yanaka, the 
burial ceremony, in accordance with Buddhist 
rites, having been performed in the Rinshoin 
Temple at Yushima, Hongo. The funeral was 
attended by Messrs. Ueno Soken, chief priest 
of the Rinshoin Temple, and Tachibana Kan- 
yu, chief priest of the Mirokuji Temple (who 
acted as Chief and Assistant Chief Prayers re- 
spectively), and other priests, Mr. Shioda Ko- 
taro (eldest son of the deceased gentleman) 
chief mourner; Madame Shioda and other re- 
latives of the late Mr. Shioda, Admiral Viscount 
Enomoto, Viscount Aoki, Mr. Maeshima, Mr. 
Otori, new Japanese Minister to China; Mr. 
Hanabusa, a Court Councillor; Messrs. Miya- 
moto and Tanabe, Senators; and a number of 
officials from the Imperial Household and Fo- 
reign Office. A detachment of troops from the 
Tokyo First Divisional Head-quarters, under 
the command of Colonel Inouye, formed a 
military escort. Count Okuma, Viscount Hiji- 
kata, Messrs. Tsuji and Ozaki, President of the 
Court of Cassation, the Foreign Representatives 
(of Great Britain, Germany, China, and the 
Hawaiian Islands), and a large number of 
Japanese and foreign gentlemen were present 
at the ceremony. Viscount Tominokoji, a 
Chamberlain, was. despatched by the Emperor 
as an Imperial messenger to the family resi- 
-}dence at Shimo-Nibancho’ (Kojimachi), and 
on behalf of the Emperor presented two rolls 
of white silk and yen 5,c00 to the family of 
the deceased gentleman. 


A sap accident occurred last Thursday in the 
Railway Factory at Shimbashi. One of the 
workmen, while oiling a part of the machinery, 
happened to touch and throw out of direction 
a piece of timber which had just been fed to a 
circular saw. The log, coming into oblique 
contact with the teeth of the saw, was hurled 
up and struck the man violently on the head. 
He was carried out insensible, and evidently in 
a dying condition. A few minutes later his wife 
arrived to bid him hasten home as their child 
was at the point of death. The unfortunate 
woman had left her baby dying, and arrived just 
in time to see her husband expire. 


Tue majority of the Tokyo journals join in 
asserting that the project of selling the Go- 
vernment Railways to the Nobles has been 
abandoned, or is about to be abandoned, in 
deference to the strong public feeling that exists 
against such a step. It is added that among 
officials also an important section opposed the 
measure. Possibly the truth is that the purpose 
attributed by rumour to the Authorities had 
never entered the domain of practical politics. 


Coronet Murata left this port by the O. & O. 
steamship Oceanic on Thursday morning for a 
trip of some months in Europe and America, 
The Colonel has acquired a high reputation in 
Japan. He first attracted attention by his skill 
as a marksman, and subsequently his name be- 
came still more widely known on account of 
his success as an inventor of arms of precision. 
To him is due the rifle of 1880 with which all 
the troops of the Japanese army are now sup- 
plied, and by him also was designed the re- 


It is officially announced that the Ofuna-Yoko- 
suka Railway will be opened on Sunday next. 
The time-table and fares will be found in the 
usual place in this issue. 
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Honcxone has been visited by a long spell of 


very wet weather, which culminated on the 29th 
ult. in one of the most violent thunderstorms 
“ever remembered. A storm was experienced 
on the rgth inst. and rain fell almost continu- 
ously for ten days. Then the sun appeared 
for a short time, and hopes were raised that the 
deluge was over. It was not so, however, as 
at one o'clock a.m. on the 29th, rain, accom- 
panied by vivid lightning and terrible peals of 
thunder, descended in torrents and gathered 
in intensity as the day wore on, rushing 
down the steep inclines, bursting drains and 
carrying away solid brickwork and masonry 
in such a manner as was never before wit- 
nessed in the Colony, flooding the lower 
levels in many places several feet deep. A 
trémendous landslip also occurred destroying a 
long strip of the tramway and nearly filling 
the Tytam service resorvoir with dédris. <A 
landslip also occurred above the Peak tram- 
way, the works of the latter suffering some damage, 
tearing up the permanent way, carrying the 
rails and girders into the reservoir below, 
breaking in its descent the steel cable and 
smashing one of the bridges. Traffic is now 
suspended, and several thousand dollars will be 
required to place the tramway in proper condi- 
tion. The Queen’s Road was converted into a 
lake, and in the lower parts of the city the water 
of course was deeper. Eight of a gang of 30 
workmen were killed by lightning, but this is 
the only loss of life reported. There was a 
hard gale in the early part of the day, but no 
damage of any consequence is reported to have 
occurred afloat. The rain at times fell at the 
rate of three inches per hour. 
* ba * 

The Hongkong Daily Press of the 31st ult., 
referring to a terrible storm which followed the 
one reported above, says :—‘‘ In our last issue, 
at the close of our description of the storm, we 
stated that on Wednesday at midnight rain was 
falling heavily. Shortly after those lines were 
written the storm increased in vigour and be- 
tween that hour and five o'clock it surpassed 
even the terrible storm of Wednesday morning. 
The torrents of rain were if possible heavier 
than ever, while the peals of thunder and flashes 
of lighting were something appalling. Anyone 
who witnessed the terrible storm through the 
weary hours before dawn—and there were very 
few in the Colony who slept through it—must 
naturally have expected that the results would be 
dire indeed. But thé picture of destruction pre- 
sented yesterday in all parts of the town surpassed 
the worst that could have been imagined. One 
result was, of course, the renewal of the floods of 
the previous day in every part under aggravated 
conditions, the streets leading from the higher 
levels to the Queen's Road being converted into 
seething watercourses down which great bould- 
ers and masses of concrete were whirled 
in succession. Every street in’ the colony 
has suffered more or less; in some of the 
worst cases it is not easy to recognise well- 
known thoroughfares, while it would be difficult 
to point to a house or building upon which the 
storm has not set the finger of destruction in 
varying degrees of force. Business in the town 
yesterday was everywhere at a standstill, al- 
though in the early part of the forenoon a few 
enterprising members of the broking fraternity 
took up their accustomed places under the 
verandah of the Hongkong Hotel, but even 


they were soon compelled to vacate their posi- 


tween 1 a.m. and 6 a.m, 
7 am.on the 2gth to7 a.m. ‘on the 30th the 
total fall was 24 inches.” 


here on the morning o 
gretted. The flags of the various Legations were lowered 
half-mast as soon as intelligence of the sad event was made 
known, and continued so fur three days. ‘The death of the 
Minister has been daily expected for several days, the 
disease—of the liver—having assumed a very serious form 
with grave complications. 
1oth the Oriental Society 
hear a paper by the Rev. 
in Cambalu, a comparison of Foreign and Chinese ac- 
counts,’ owing to the serious illness of the President. 


expected at: Taku to convey the remains to 2 
Aoki, who came to attend the Minister and who ai rived only 
a few days befure his death, proceeds to Tientsin where he 
intends to settle in practice. 
a considerable Japanese 
welcome a native practitioner who has been thoroughly edu- 
cated in Western medicine. Mr. Imadate, the Secretary of 
the Legation, g 
a Affaires. . [he widow of the deceased, his son and the 
Legation interpreter, accompany the body to Japan. 


contribution on the ancient Chinese pape 
very sad to have lost two Ministers within a month. 


tion by the rising of the flood in the Queen’s 
Road. The Joss of life has again not been great 
in comparison with the terrible character of the 
storm. The amount of damage done it is of 
course impossible to estimate with any degree 
of accuracy. We have heard the figure placed 
at sums varying from $150,000 to $200,000 as 
the amount which would be required to make 


good the damage done to public property, but 


little value can be attached tothe figures. Of the 


amount of damage suffered by private persons, 


storekeepers, and others, whose premises have 


been flooded and stock partially or totally de- 
stroyed it is of course impossible even to hazard 
an estimate, but it will certainly be very great. 
Between 12.20 p.m. on the 2gth instant and 


10.15 a.m. yesterday 13.2 inches of rain fell, of 
which the greater part, about 10 inches, fell be- 
For the 24 hours from 


Tue Peking correspondent of the Worth China 
Daily News writes as follows about the late 
Mr. Shioda :—-: 


anese Minister, Mr. Shioda, died 


His Excellency the Ja 
i Saturday, the 1th, deeply re- 


On the evening of I'riday the 
ostponed its meeting called to 
W. S. Ament on ‘ Marco Polo 


On 
Tuesday, the 14th, the Diplomatic Body met at the Japa- 


nese Legation at 2.30 p.m. when funeral orations were de- 
livered by Dr. Martin, Colonel Denby, 
Dr. Martin spoke in the three-fol 

member of the Oriental Society, and the Co 
professors had always met with much kindness and hos- 
Javan from the deceased. 


and M. Coumany. 
pee of friend, 
lege, whose 


Vhe late Mr. Mori, a former 
here was referred to and eulogised by 


apanese Minister 
Col. Denby touchingly referred to the 


resident Martin. 


deaths of Their Excellencies the Ministers for Japan and 
Italy and the loss the Corps Diplomatique had thereby sus- 
tained. The members of the body were in full uniform and 
the Legation flags were half-mast for the fourth day. A 
violet coloured piece of silk with a suitable inscription in 
Chinese in gold letters was sent by 
Ministers of the ‘'sung-li Yamén, and placed on the coffin. 
After the delivery of the orations, 
all present. 
their visit of ) J 
minute enquiries were made into the illness under which 
the Minister had succumbed. 
ceased left the city early on 7 
covered with wreaths and escoited by a couple of soldiers 
kindly sent by the Tsung-li Yamén. ; } v 
other soldiers, kindly sent by the Tactai of ‘Tungchow will 
escort the semains to lientsin. A Japanese man-of-war is 


the Prince and 
the coffin was viewed by 
‘The Ministers of the Foreign Office paid 
condolence in the afternoon of the 16th and 


The remains of the de- 
the morning of the 17th, 
From ‘Tungchow two 


Japan. Dr. 


At that port there is already 
community which wiil doubtless 


has been cummissioned to act as Chargé 


‘The late Minister wasa Buddhist. The speech which he 


delivered lately at the Oriental Society, afterwards en- 
larged and printed in your columns (March 1gth) may be 


said to be his confession of faith, and his many friends will 
therefore cherish this paper as his last literar 
the exposition of his views on 


effort and 
the great Buddhist question~ 
present printing his valuable 


‘The Oriental Society is at 
paper currency. It is 


Accorpinc to the vernacular press, the last 
section of the Tokyo-Kyoto railway, namely, 
the portion running along the shore of Lake 
Biwa, is now almost. completed and will be 
opened to traffic zon the rst proximo. Two 
through trains will run from Shimbashi daily ; 
the morning express leaving at 6 a.m. and 
reaching Osaka at {1 p.m., and the afternoon 
express leaving at 4.30 p.m. and reaching Kobe, 
at noon the following day. The journey from 
Tokyo to Kobe will thus be accomplished in 
18 or 19} hours, according to the train chosen, 
and that from Tokyo to Kyoto in 14} or 16 
hours. The time chosen for the afternoon train 
seems a little inconvenient. Viewed from 


and to Kobe at 9.30. 


pulsory insurance for workmen. 


the standpoint of persons visiting Kobe and 
Osaka it is decidedly inconvenient, since the tra- 
veller does not reach the latter place till 11 a.m. 
and the former till noon on the second day of 
his journey. He gets to Kyoto, it is true, in 
excellent time—between 8 and 9 in the morning. 
But it appears to us that instead of starting the 
train at 4.30 p.m., it might be despatched at 2 
o'clock, so as to bring its passengers to Kyoto 
at 6 a.m. the following day, to Osaka at 8.30, 
We presume that the 
greater length of time taken by the afternoon 
train is necessitated by night travel, but consider- 
ing that the speed is at all times very moderate, 
and that, presumably, the stoppages of the night 
train will be few, a difference of 1} hours is 
difficult to explain. We read that several sleep- 
ing cars have been ordered from England, and 
that their arrival is looked for in a short time. 


‘¢ ANOTHER stage,” says the New York Nation, 
‘thas been reached in the German system of com- 
Our readers 
will remember that the legisiation as it stands 
now provides for insurance against sickness and 


accident; the next step is to bring about com- 
pulsory provision for the care of permanent dis- 
ability from old age or other cause. 
noted in these columns the first shape of the 
bill by which this part of the system is to be 


We have 


established, and in the Harvard Quarterly 


Journal of Economics we find an account of 


the measure as it stands at the present session 


of the Reichstag. The original bill introduced 
by the Government was first modified by the 
Government itself, and has been further modi- 
fied in the committee to which it was referred 
by the Reichstag. All the modifications are in 
the direction of more liberal provision for the 
workmen ; and asthe beneficiaries continue to 
pay only a third of the contributions (the other 
two-thirds being paid by the employers and by 
the Imperial Treasury respectively), this means 
that a sull heavier levy is made on the rest of 
the community for their advantage. The scheme 
has become more top heavy, in that the pen- 
sions for the aged or disabled workmen are 
graded, varying according to the wages they 
have been earning. 
cratic—the Government runs the machinery 
throughout ; the approach to Socialism is nearer 
and nearer. 
committee has completed its labours, and that 
its amended draft of the bill is ready for action 
by the Reichstag. ‘The chances are that the 
measure will be passed, perhaps*with more 


It remains entirely bureau- 


Later advices inform us that the 


modifications. It will form the last important 
part of this gigantic scheme for help ‘to the ‘ 
poor.” 


Wuat may be the impression produced in Eng- 
land by Mr. Parnell’s almost defiant confession 
of duplicity we cannot yet tell certainly, unless 
indeed his subsequent election as a life member 
of the National Liberal Club may be taken as a 
proof that his own supporters are resolved not’ 
to attach any importance to the incident. The 
most astonishing part of the thing is that Mr. 
Parnell should have allowed himself to be 
betrayed into such an admission. He had suc- 
cessfully baffled the Attorney-General through- 
our a long cross-examination, There was no 
apparent reason why he should lose his head, 
not is there any evidence that he did lose it. 
With all the cool deliberation for which he is 
remarkable, and with a reckless indifference 
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wholly novel, he avowed that he uttered a false- 
hood for the deliberate purpose of deceiving 
the House of Commons. This was on Friday, 
and the following Tuesday he gave an explana- 
tion. He informed the Court that, on ex- 
amining the speech which had formed the sub- 
ject of his admission on Friday, he found that 
what he had said therein to the House of 
Commons was true—namely, that the Land 
League had extinguished Ribbon Societies. 
But why did he not examine the speech before 
answering the Attorney-General’s questions? 
He had a perfect right to do so, and every 
principle of prudence dictated that he should 
do so, whereas, without the slightest ap- 
pearance of hesitation or concern, and with- 
out even taking the trouble to look at the 
speech, he glibly confessed that when deliver- 
ing it he was asserting what he knew to be 
untrue. There are only two conceivable ex- 
planations of the affair. One is that Mr. Parnell 
succumbed to a nervous catastrophe of some 
kind: either a sudden access of anger destroyed 
his self-command or the protracted strain of the 
cross-examination rendered him for a moment 
reckless. The other is that he neither expects 
to be credited with speaking the truth when 
political ends may be served by lying, nor cares 
to preserve the appearance of speaking it. ‘The 
second interpretation is the one that many 
Englishmen will put upon his conduct, and when 
next he asks the House to believe that the pre- 
servation of the Union is a cardinal feature of his 
Home-Rule agitation, there will be some un- 
pleasant references to the speech of 1881 and the 
cross-examination of 1889. 


To show the kind of experiences that foreign 
merchants in China have sometimes to en- 
counter, we quote an extract from Mr. Consul 
Johnson's just published Trade Report for 
Kiungchow, in the island of Hainan, for 1888 :— 


Of exports, pigs are, of course, by far the most im. 
portant article. ‘The figures show a falling off of nearly 
8,000 as compared with 1887, but are still nearly 
10,000 ahead of 1886. The general poverty must 
again be responsible for this decrease, as there is no 
slackening in the demand for them. At the beginning 
of the year the breeder’s price was too high to allow 
the dealers to make any profit on the sale in Hong- 
kong; subsequently, however, the Hongkong buyers 
were induced to raise the price in proportion, and the 
trade is proceeding as usual. 

Hitherto the pig business has been entirely in the 

hands of Chinese, but in November of the year under 
review an attempt was made by a local British hong 
to embark in the trade. A permit to ship 20 pigs was 
applied for and obtained at the Custom House, and 
they were put into a sampan and started out to the 
steamer, Before they had got many yards on their 
way, however, they were stopped by some people, who 
boarded the sampan, said they were dedin runners, 
and asked to see the /e4in pass. ‘he Customs permit 
was produced, but they said they had nothing to do 
with the foreign Custom House, refused to recognise 
the document, impounded the boat and pigs, and im- 
prisoned the boatman and his mate. Application 
being made for their release the !'aotd4i replied that the 
case came under Art. VII. of the Tariff Rules, which 
refers to goods purchased in the interior, and brought 
down under transit regulations, and said that as the 
pigs in question were not provided with a transit memo- 
randum, and had not paid the barrer dues, the runners 
were perfectly justified in seizing them. It was then 
pointed out that the pigs were bought in tHoihow, 
which was an open port, and therefore that the rule in 
question did not apply. He, however, maintained 
that it did apply, and rcfused to release the pigs. ‘Lhe 
matter was then referred to the (Governor-General, 
who, after putting it off for a long time, has at length 
sent a reply, which, while stating that pigs purchased 
At an open port can be shipped under Customs permit, 
is sufficiently indefinite to give colour to the Taotdi 
in persisting in his refusal to release them, and the 
matter is still unsettled. 

The matter is one of great importance. Hitherto as 
stated above, the trade, which is of an annual value of 
more than 700.000 dol., has been entirely in the hands 
of the Chinese, and a Pig Lekin Office has been 
established which is said to levy 22 ¢. on every pig 
leaving the port. This means an annual levy of 
or about 16,000 dol, which, if the trade were to be 


transferred to the hands of foreigners, would vanish 
into thin air. It is not surprising therefore, that a 


spirited effort should be made to prevent this cata- 
strophe, though it seems none the less indisputable 
that foreigners have a perfect right to join in the 
trade, 
culty about yielding, if they could be satisfied that 
foreign merchants would pass no pigs in this way but 
what were bond fide foreign property ; but past ex- 


Perhaps the Chinese would make less diffi- 


perience has shown how difficult it is to prevent 
unscrupulous traders from lending their name to 


cover purely Chinese owned goods for a considera- 
tion. 
* 


bal » * La * * * * 
Only one British steamer has been running regularly 


during the year against two German and one Danish. 


It would seem that special steamers for the carrying 
of pigs would be advisable on this line. Those at 
present running are small, of the commonest type, 
and have no special accommodation for pigs, which are 
packed in bamboo baskets and are piled up in tiers 
often three high. The animals often suffer greatly 
thought this manner of stowing, and the attention of 
the Hongkong authorities was drawn to the fact on 
one occasion, when the captain was fined. After the 
punishment fewer pigs were carried by all the steamers 
for a few voyages, but the overcrowding was soon 
taken to again. J am informed that the captains of 
these steamers get a percentage on the freight of pigs 
on account of their being deck cargo, and there is 
thus a great inducement to them to carry too many. 


Tue Trenfon's cheer, as we foresaw when the 
news reached us, has produced a profound im- 
pression. All the leading English papers write 
of the incident in terms of strong feeling, and 


the following poem embodies the sentiment that 


has been awakened :— 


Our anchors drag and our cables surge 
At every shock of the hurtling sea, 
While the mist of breakers veil the verge 
Of the reef of coral under our lee. 
From east by north to the north-northwest 
‘The wild typhoon veers sweep on sweep, 
And from moment to moment the cross-wave's crest 
Buries our waist in its sidelong leap. 
Under the blows of our plunging screw, 
The whitening breakers foam and churn, 
But for all that steam and steel can do 
We are drifting slowly, astern, astern ! 
On our starboard quarter close aboard 
We see the stanch Calliope loom, 
While the black flood, from her smoke stack poured, 
Covers the sea like a pall of doom. 
Her tupmasts struck and her yards braced sharp, 
She is headed out for the open main, 
While her shrouds, like strings of a giant's harp, 
Scream to the touch of the hurricane. 
We from our flagship Trenton's decks 
Are watching her battle in hope and dread 
As she threads the throng of the tossing wrecks, 
Now beaten backward, now forging ahead, 
She with the red-cross ensign aloft, 
And we, our starry banner below, 
Lie beam to beam, as the frigates oft 
Ranged in old sea tights long ago, 
We watch the weight of the tempest fall 
On her flooded decks and her reeling bow. 
And our hearts are beating one and all, 
For we both go down should she foul us now, 
Through the darkest night there’s a gleam to break ; 
Fathom by fathom she forges past, 
Till we know by the swirl of her eddying wake 
That her seaward struggle is won at last. 
The Admiral tosses his sea-cap high, 
As from station to station is passed the word, 
And over the uproar of wave and sky 
The thunder roll of our cheer is heard. 
And back from the Briton’s taffrail came 
The gallant, grateful and proud reply, 
That stirred our hearts like a pulse of fame, 
The seaman’s and brother’s last good-by. 
O blood is thicker than water, and long 
Will England’s memory hold it dear, 
And the tale be told in fo’castle song 
Of the flagship Yrenton’s parting cheer. 


Hiruerto the rising generation in Kagoshima 
has been distinguished by its staunch attach- 
ment to the representatives of older generations 
who now hold the reins of State. But lately 
signs have not been wanting that a consider- 
able section of the youths of Satsuma who do 
not enjoy the sweets of office are beginning to 
develop a tendency towards independent action. 
It is reported that there are two factions among 
these Kagoshima folks, the Aése!-ha and the 
Désht-kai, The former is conservative and 
preserves close relations with those in power, 
while the latter is ‘liberal and shows more or 
less opposition tothe Government. The Dosh:- 
kat is very popular at Kagoshima and is said 
tobe incomparably stronger than the Xoser-Aa. 
The older Kagoshima folks residing in Tokyo are 
reported to be uneasy about this state of affairs. 
They have tried to reconcile the two hostile 
factions, but their efforts having proved fruitless, 


shima for the purpose. 


they recently sent Mr. Kawashima to Kago- 
Mr. Kawashima is one 
of the most promising young Satsuma men in the 
capital, yet he is said to have failed in his 
mission. Itis now feared that the liberal faction 
will be able to have the field entirely in its pos- 
session at the time of the elections next year. 


WE read this in an American journal :— 


Mr. Sho Nemoto, a student of the University of 
Vermont, has been spending his spring vacation of 
two weeks in Washington. He was introduced to 
Secretary Proctor by President Buckham. Afterwards 
he was presented to President Harrison and Secretary 
Blaine by the genial Secretary of War. Senator Blair 
and Representative Wallace, of Massachusetts, took 
special pains to introduce the young Japanese gentle. 
man to the workings of our legislative depaitments. 
The constitution, rules and manuals of both Houses 
were given him, and he declares it to be his intention 
to thoroughly study them for the purpose of extracting 
therefrom such ideas as will be beneficial tothe future 
development of Japan. 


This is the same Mr. Nemoto of whom the 


University Cynic recently wrote :— 


Sho Nemoto, of the senior class, who has been for 
several months engaged in collecting and arranging 
material for an elementary polygenous introduction to 
the study of the modern languages according to the 
general plan of Thimm’s Self Taughts, has completed 
his MSS., and forwarded the results of his labour to 
Japan, where the book is to be published. The work 
is designed for the use of Mr. Nemoto’s countrymen, 
and will no doubt prove-a very serviceable volume to 
many young Japanese students. The vocabularies, as 
in Thimm’s yellow covers, are in perpendicular 
columns with the English, French, German, and 
Japanese equivalents arranged in horizontal lines 
across opposite pages. A peculiar and interesting 
feature of this polyglot self-taught is the orthography 
of the Japanese equivalents, which are first spelled 
with English letters and then symbolized with both 
Japanese and Chinese characters. The work is very 
neatly done, and we wish Nemoto an abundant return 
in the golden shekels of his native land. As this is 
the first printed volume that in several years has been 
put before the public by an undergraduate of the 
University, the present senior class may well congra- 
tulate itself upon having furnished from its numbers 
a writer whose work is so soon to be published. 


Tue Department of Education has just issued 
the two first volumes of a series of ‘‘ Conversa- 
tional Readers.” Three more volumes will 
complete the series and are now nearly ready 
for publication. The Readers are compiled by 
Professor B. H. Chamberlain and Dr. Toyama, 
of the Imperial University, names which are in 
themselves sufficient guarantees for the excel- 
lence of the work. We must confess to a special 
sentiment of pleasure in examining these books, 
inasmuch as they are compiled upon a prin- 
ciple-often advocated by us and calculated to 
commend itself, we imagine, to every thought- 
ful person who has any knowledge of the Japa- 
nese language and any experience of Japanese 
students. ‘To explain what that principle is we 
cannot do better than quote the introductory 
remarks to the opening volume of the series :— 


I. Opject oF THE PRESENT WorK.—A very little con- 
sideration suftices to show how ill-adapted are even the 
best English and American “‘ Readers”? to Japanese needs. 
‘The two sets of students approach the subject from oppusite 
directions. The English child knows the English language 
already. It is his mother-tongue. His sole difticulty is in 
learning to read it. To the Jaccnee child, on the other 
hand, the language itself is a tremendous crux. Its pro- 
nunciation bristles with seeming impossibilities, its idioms 
run counter tu all that Ais mother tongue has accustomed 
him to. The chief difficulty, not only at first, but through- 
out his English studies, is to understand what he reads. 
I hus he is led to the practice of translating, either mentally 
or vivd voce, as he goes along,—a practice which has re- 
sulted in the establishment in many of our schocls of the 
so-called hensoku system, or system of literal translation, 
which does violence to the idioms uf the Japanese lan uage, 
often fails to unfold the real signification of the English 
text, and always interferes with the acquisition of the im- 
portant habit of thinking in English when using the English 
tongue, No one can be said to have really learnt,—to 
have mastered,—a language, who cannot thinkin it. To 
be able to read it is not enough. How much more miser- 
ably insufficient not even to be able to read it without 
skipping backward and forwards from word to word, as so 
many Japanese do, breaking up the sequence of the 
English text in order to make it conform to the require- 
ments of Japanese syntax! 

It thus appears that, useful as some of the foreign 
“ Readers”? many doubtless prove tu advanced students, 
they cannot profitably be taken in hand by beginners. 
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These must first be taught to know English, i.e. to under- 
stand and assimilate the meaning and uses of the com- 
monest words, idioms, and constructiuns of the language. 
The reading of works written from the native English point 
of view must come later on. The object of the present 
little book is to subserve the purpose indicated, by giving 
short sentences to be committed to memory, together with 
very simple dialogues thereupon, containing none but 
words an idioms akesty learnt, and therefore not requir- 
ing translation. It is hoped that, by a diligent use of 
these on the part of the pupils (assisted of cuurse by the 
teacher), the grand desideratum,—thinking in English,— 
may be attained to. 


For the past twenty-five years the unfortunate 
Japanese student of English has been com- 
pelled to struggle with readers entirely unsuited 
to his requirements, and we have often thought 
that the result is discernible in the halting, dis- 
jointed methods that disfigure the English 
speech of so many otherwise well educated 
men among the rising generation. This fatal 
bar to progress will now be removed. Further, 
these new Readers seem to us to have been pre- 
pared on an exceptionally excellent systent gua 
readers. As their authors say, they are designed 
to teach learners to /Azn& in English, and the 
design is so cleverly and consistently pursued 
from page to page that any one using the 
Readers with ordinary intelligence can scarcely 
fail to be brought en rapport with the spirit of 
the English language, instead of merely col- 
lecting, as is usually the case, a few skeletons 
of speech destined to remain always for him 
inanimate and unsympathetic vehicles of ex- 
pression. The Readers are beautifully printed 
and tastefully bound, this part of the under- 
taking being as creditable to the Imperial 
Printing Bureau as the contents of the books 
are admirable. 


fortnight later won a Two-year-old Plate over 
‘the same track. In the Fern Hill Stakes at 
Ascot she was beaten by her only other oppo- 
nent Hazlehatch. At Pontefract she won the 
West Riding Champagne Trial Plate, but started 
subsequently once at Sandown and twice at 
Newmarket and failed to score. The second, 
Minthe, we referred to the other day when 
writing on the One Thousand Guineas. The 
third, Seclusion, started five times before ob- 
taining winning brackets in the Zetland Plate 
at Leicester, and followed this with a success 
at Goodwood in the Molecomb Stakes, but failed 
in the Champagne Stakes at Doncaster and 
in the Granby Plate at Newmarket. The filly 
then pulled off the Criterior Nursery Handicap 
at the Newmarket. Houghton Meeting, but two 
days later was unplaced in an All-Aged Stakes. 
Seclusion is a chesnut filly by Hermit—Bound- 
ary, and belongs to Mr. Manton, 


never safe to speak of fishing or shooting in 
Japan. The main point is that whereas lack 
of comfortable accommodation kept people 
away from the Lakes in former days, there are 
now two capital hotels there ; one in Japanese 
style, the other built to accommodate foreigners. _ 
In the latter the tourist can have everything he 
wants, from a hot or cold bath to a beefsteak. 
Then, if anyone wishes for mineral baths—and 
what temptation so strong is there to Japanese— 
he can have them at Amagawa, which is only 4 
miles from Hakodate. There, also, two good 
comfortable hotels have been built, with billiard 
rooms and “all the appliances.” We therefore 
recommend our readers to include the northern 
island in their list of eligible summer retreats. 
They can be sure of finding there, at any rate, 
perfect weather, plenty of ozone, and good ac- 
commodation. 


TELEGRAPHIC news has been received in Téky6 
to the effect that the treaty between Japan and 
Mexico was ratified on the 7th inst. in Washing- 
ton. Of course the text of the treaty will not be 
published until the receiptof the ratified document, 
but its main points are already public property. 
It is a treaty entirely without extraterritorial 
conditions, and therefore also without any of the 
restrictions that accompany such conditions. 
In it Japan and Mexico occupy absolutely equal 
positions : citizens of the Mexican Republic in 
this empire will be on precisely the same foot- 
ing as Japanese subjects, enjoying the same 
privileges under the same conditions o/s-d-v7s 
the laws of the land. The fiction of an uncon- 
ditional most-favoured-nation-clause is thus 
finally dispelled. It never, indeed, had any 
existence in practice, but there were still per- 
sons who clung to it as a conceivable safeguard 
against the independent action of liberal and 
sensible Powers. It will be interesting now to 
see how long the force of solidarity can be 
maintained by the European States after the 
last shadowy buttress has been knocked away 
from their obsolete castle in the air. 


A project is on foot for the construction of 
elevated railways in the city of Tokyo. Accord- 
ing toa programme published in the Chigai 
Shogyo Shim po, four lines are tobe made. The 
first is to start from Yorozuyo-bashi, where, as 
shown in the lately published scheme for the 
improvement of Tokyo, a new station is to be 
located in connection with the Shimbashi-Ueno 
extension of the present railway. This line will 
taken the form of a deep crescent, as it has to 
run round the outer moat, passing in its course 
Suidobashi, lidabashi, Ushigome Gate, Ichigaya 
Gate, Yotsuya Gate, Kuichigai, Akasaka Gate, 
Toranomon, and Atarashi-bashi, and finally ter- 
minating at the Shimbashi station. Its length 
will be 5% miles. The second line, about 2} 
miles long, will directly connect the two termini 
of the first line at Shimbashi and Yorozuyo-bashi. 
The third line will start from Suidobashi on the 
first line, and running in a north-westerly direc- 
tion, will reach the Itabashi station on the Shina- 
gawa-Akabane junction. This line will be about 
4 miles in length. The fourth and last line will 
branch off -from the first line at Ichigaya Gate, 
and connect it with the Shinjuku Station on the 
Shinagawa-Akabane junction, thus running in 
a westerly direction a distance of about 24 
miles. The total length of the four lines is 143 
miles, while the total estimated cost is yen 
1,500,000. The projectors calculate that. the 
profits will be about 69,000 yen a year, that is 
to say only 43 per cent. dividend. The principal 
projectors are Messrs. Kawasaki, Taguchi, and 
Ban of the Ryémé Railway Company. Their 
scheme, it is said, has met with the approval of 
the leading business men in the Capital, such 
as Messrs. Shibusawa, Masuda, and others. 
The projectors are reported to be extremely 
desirous of preventing speculators from obtain- 
ing possession of the shares of the Company. 
They applied to the Government for permission 
on the 6th instant. 


Tue telegram announcing the result of the 
Derby has been received earlier than usual, 
having arrived on the 6th inst. We have already 
given the pedigree and performances of 
Donovan, and the result justifies our forecast on 
the 6th inst. Miguel, the sécond, is a black 
colt by Fernandez—Cream Cheese, and is the 
property of Mr. D. J. Gretton. He only 
started twice as a_ two-year-old, and won 
by a head in a field of four the Rutland Plate 
at the Newmarket First October meeting. Elis 
other attempt was at the Newmarket October, 
when young Tom Cannon rode him unplaced 
in the Middle Park Plate. El Dorado has a 
more sporting record, having started eight times, 
of which he won four—a Two-year-old Stakes 
at Stockbridge, the Prince of Wales Stakes at 
Goodwood, which he won by six lengths and 
beat Donovan who started favourite at 2 to 1 
on, and the Clearwell Stakes and the Prendergast 
Stakes both at Newmarket October. El Dorado 
is a bay colt by Sterling—Palm Flower, and 
belongs to Mr. Douglas Baird. 


Tuer Alethodest writes in this strain :—‘ Japan ! 
All hail! Casting off its heathenish traditions 
as one casts off worn-out garments, reclothing 
itself in the spirit of modernism, it enters the 
list of civilized countries with a constitution, a 
parliament, and a complete outfit of government. 
Religion’ is henceforth free in Japan ; the right 
of suffrage is extended to males who are above 
twenty-five years of age and whose taxes amount 
to twenty-five dollars; the right of property is 
inherent and inalienable; naturalization is 
granted to foreigners who have resided fifteen 
years in the country, and choice of professions 
or labor is left to the untrammeled judgment of 
the individual. The regeneration of Japan is 
the result of lithe more than twenty -years of 
agitation, conflict, aud a persistence of purpose 
on the part of the Mikado and the statesmen 
who have supported him. The touch of the 
Occidental spirit aroused him from his reverie, 
and the people in turn recognized the senility 
and insufficiency of the customs of their fathers 
and the laws of the ages. Strifes, many and 
serious, mark the passage of the twenty years, 
during which Christianity has rooted itself in the 
chief cities of the Empire, and political reform 
has been the war-cry of the throne. Heathendom 
totters to its tall, China will next wheel into 
line, and the rusty gates of Africa will soon 
swing wide open to let the King of Glory enter. 


We received the telegram giving the result of 
the Oaks on Monday morning, but as the Tele- 
graph Department sent a word to indicate the 
winner’s name not borne by any racehorse in 
England it could not be published. The three- 
year-old fillies seem to be but a moderate lot, 
and the record of the placed horses in the Oaks 
is not brilliant. L’Abbesse de Jouarre made 
her first appearance at Croydon, but was not 
successful in her earliest essay, though she snb- 
sequently won three out of the seven events. for 
which she started. She is a black filly by Trap- 
pist—Festive, and belongs to Mr. J. Snarry, 
though last year she carried the pink and brown 
“of Lord Randolph Churchill, At Newmarket 
Spring she won the May Plate, beating six others 
over the Rous Course, five furlongs, and a 


Firtzen miles from Hakodate there is a sum- 
mer retreat that ought to tempt multitudes of 
visitors from all the southern ports of Japau as 
well as from every settlement in China. When 
we unfortunate folks are stewing in our offices 
and panting for a breath of cool wind, people 
living at “the Lakes,” as this retreat is called, 
find the weather just pleasantly hot and spend 
the whole day in the open air drinking in health 
and sunshine. There is sport, too, of no mean 
description, but upon this attraction we do not 
dwell, because without actual experience it is 
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At such a time, and with such an outlook, who 
cares to read the pessimisms of Canon Taylor 
respecting missions?” 


Wuitg the south of China is being visited by a 
copious rainfall—the record at Hongkong re- 
cently has been 24 inches in 24 hours—North 
China is suffering from drought, so badly, too, 
as to threaten a famine in the districts afflicted 
if rain is not shortly forthcoming. The want 
of moisture is reported from several districts, 
and the condition of affairs around Tientsin, as 
described by the Chinese Times, appears to be 
applicable to a large area in the neighbourhood 
of Peking and even farther north. Our con- 
temporary, writing on the 25th ult., says :— 
“Owing to the long continued drought the 
wheat crop of this province, which in good 
years gives a large yield, has come to nought. 
It is an utter failure, and will not be ten per 
cent. of an average. The millet crop, for the 
same reason, is not only backward but is in 
great danger, and unless rain falls soon, will 
be a failure also. The agricultural prospects 
of the year, so far are very gloomy.” No 
amendment had taken place up to the rst instant 
when the Tientsin journal further remarks 
in its issue of that date:—‘In spite of the 
Imperial and official prayers rain is still de- 
nied to the parched soil, and the summer 
crops are seriously endangered. The wheat is 
probably -already hopelessly ruined, and the 
 kaoliang is very backward. The water in the 
canals islow. * * * Thedemolition of the 
railway bridge continues to be a source of com- 
ment. It is now reported that the ‘centre 
piles of the bridge have all been drawn 
or broken off. We do not believe the num- 
ber of the latter to be great, nor their pre- 
sence in the bed of the river dangerous to 
navigation, as it is asserted they are bro- 
ken off below the soft mud at the bottom 
of the river. The four caissons are now 
to be operated upon, but the success which will 
attend their removal is doubtful.” This doubt 
is partly confirmed in the issue of the Chinese 
Times of the following week, which says :-— 
“Tt jis rumoured that the French Syndicate 
have undertaken to remove the caissons, all 
that now remains of the centre works of 
the ill-fated railway bridge. It is also 
said that the appliances necessary for such 
works have been sent for from Ports Arthur.” 
* * * It is astonishing to find the Chinese 
of the present day so backward in the manipu- 
lation of a foreign appliance so simple in its 
working as a dredger. Here is what the 
Tientsin paper says :—“‘ It is amusing to watch 
the dredger Zao-ho at work. It is a good 
machine, designed and built by one of the best 
firms in the world, and has been proved 
capable of doing its full quota of work. To 
see it, however, painfully scraping up its few 
spoonfuls of mud and spreading over weeks 
what might be done in a couple of days is 
suggestive of enquiry. The captain and crew 
of the craft, even after three month’s careful and 
conscientious teaching, probably know next to 
nothing of the machine, added to which they 
are very likely put on an allowance of coal, so 
that every pound burned is, to them, so much 
waste. This wonderful economical device of the 
Chinese, recently remarked upon in connection 
with the oil for lighting railway crossings, leads 
to some curious results. The further query, 
however, suggests itself. If the Chinese, with 


a smattering of knowledge, are unable, without 
foreigners, to handle such a comparatively 
simple affair as a dredger where they have only 
to overcome the passive resistance of soft mud, 
how are they going to work a complicated 
battle-ship with an antagonist like Admiral 
Courbet, who would give them no time to 
think how much they could economise out 
of their allowance of coal} or how much 
oil they could afford for their engines? Yet 
the young Chinese officers on board the 
Pei-yang Squadron are incessantly intrigu- 
ing with Admiral Ting to get rid of their fo- 
reign instructors, including Admiral Lang; and 
they will no doubt eventually succeed, as such 
intrigues invariably do, by wearing out the 
resistance of the superior officials. Stupidities 
that are committed within the Tientsin reach of 
the Peiho are open to anybody who chooses to 
interest himself in the matter. Not so what goes 
on on board the fleet, which is hidden not only 
from the public eye, but from those who are, 
and will be, held responsible for failure 
should the hour of trial ever come.” * * * 
It appears to have been decided to remove the 
Italian Legation from Shanghai to Peking, as it 
is reported that Prince di Cariati, accompanied 
by his wife, has passed through Tientsin on his 
way to Peking, where he will act as Chargé 
d’Affaires of Italy until a new minister is appoint- 
ed in succession to the late Commendatore 
de Luca. The Italian Government has ac- 
quired a spacious lot of ground within the 
Peking walls, and a Legation is to be built 
as soon as possible. * * * It will be re- 
membered that Captain Van Schermbeek and 
a party of Dutch engineers went to Kaiféng and 
interviewed Wu Ta-chéng on the subject of the 
Huang-ho. They have now returned. ‘The 
section of the river over which Wu presides is be- 
lieved by him to be perfectly secure, and needs 
nothing further to be done to it. At Wu's sugges- 
tion, however, the Dutch gentlemen proceeded 
to Chi-nan Fu to see the Governor of Shantung, 
H.E. Chang Yao, who gave the engineers a 
warm welcome, and desired them to make a 
full report on the state of the Huang-ho in the 
Shantung section.” * * * ‘Letters from 
Kai-féng Fu say the Chéng Chou breach re- 
paration so far stands the rising and now strong 
floods well, without any signs of weakness. 
Some leakage by percolation exists, but is not 
regarded with anxiety. Most of the labourers 
formerly employed on the works have been sent 
home, and many soldiers lent by the Viceroy 
Li have returned to their camps. According to 
appearances the most dangerous parts of the 
Huang-ho banks are now in Shantung.” * * * 
“The Tientsin community has been long suffering 
in years gone by in the matter of the native barbers 
and washermen. Both classes were incompetent, 
and assumed an indifference and insolence that 
could not but be resented. We have now had for 
some time a Japanese barber here, who, though 
not quite of Truefittian standard, is infinitely 
more cleanly and polite than his unwholesome 
Chinese predecessors. During. the past week 
a washerman has arrived from Yokohama, 
and those who have availed themselves of 
his services speak favourably of his perform- 
ances, His presence here will be resented by 
the Chinese, but in view of the dreadful havoc 
linen meets with at the hands of the Chinese 
washermen who have served the community up 
to date, and the dirty condition in which all 
articles of clothing are returned, it is to 


be hoped the Japanese will be supported. There 
is no prejudice of race in giving the pre- 
ference to the Japanese: it is simply a necessity 
that those who are anxious to keep their ward- 
robes clean and tidy should entrust their 
linen to the hands of honest and skilful people.” 
* * * The writer of “ Peking Notes” thus 
refers to ‘‘Queen’s Birthday” at the Celestial 
capital:—‘‘The birthday of Her Britannic 
Majesty was celebrated by the Minister on the 
24th, by a brilliant party at the British Legation, 
at which high Chinese functionaries assisted. 
The foreign diplomatic body and the foreign 
residents of the Capital played their appropriate 
parts, and the proceedings were very gay. The 
host and hostess were pronounced at their best, 
and the pleasure of the gathering was greatly 
enhanced from its coming after a long period of 
social flatness in Peking, and giving promise of 
brighter days to follow.” 


Tue following paragraphs taken from Zhe 
Times of 16th and 18th April, show that even 
after death we may pray to have our reputa- 
tions saved from the handling of over zealous 
friends, who in their efforts to exalt our memo- 
ries only succeed in calling attention to unwel- 


come details :— 


The death is announced of Mr. James Annand, engineer, who 
constructed the first railway in Japan, at the early age of 43 
years, Horn at Old Meldrum, in Scotland, he was educated as 
an engineer, and went out to Japan in 1871. He laid the railway 
—12 miles in length—running from Yokohama, the principal 
seaport, to Yeddo, the capital. The line was formally opened by 
the Mikado on October 14, 1872, amid great national rejoicings. 
On that occasion Mr, Annand received a handsome gift, toge- 
ther with an autograph letter, from His Majesty. After remain- 
ing some years longer in the service of the Japanese Government. 
Mr, Annand retired and established the firm of Messrs. Annand 
and Co., iron merchants, of which he was the principal partner. 


Taz Late Mx. J. AxNanp.—In our obituary notice of the late 
Mr. James Annand, on Tuesday, it should have been stated that 
Mr. Annand was employed in a subordinate position in the 
Iccomotive department of the Japan Government Railways. 
‘The first section (18 miles} was constructed by Mr. Edmund 
Morell, engineer-in-chief, who, unhappily, died just before the 
completion, and he was succeeded by Nir. R. Vicars Boyle, C.S.1. 


Tue members of the New Barristers’ Associa- 
tion, in Tokyo, numbering in all about eighty 
persons—seceders, it will be remembered, from 
the old association—held a meeting at the Mam- 
pachi-ré, Yanagibashi, on the 1st instant, for the 
purpose of electing officers of the Association. 
The votes resulted in the election of Messrs. 
Takanashi and Ooka, as President and Vice- 
President respectively, while Messrs. Watanabe 
Yoshio, Takahashi Suteroku, Sait6 Koji, Shira- 
ishi Go, Okayama Kenkichi, Oyagi Riichiro, 
and a few others were elected a standing com- 
mittee (Ayogiin). ~ - 

Tue manufacture of matches in Hyogo prefec- 
ture, which was considerably restricted in the 
beginning of the year owing to scarcity of ma- 
terials, has been a good deal stimulated since 
by an increased demand from China. The 
quantity produced during the first quarter of 


the year was as follows :— : 


Uraan Districts. Rorat Districts. 


Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
Cases, Yen. Cases. Yen. 
January... 1,794 20,553.50 ereeee 501 -§.511.00 
February ... 2,727 32,207.30 w..06 749 8,613.50 
March ..... + 4,058 47.986.50 «.... 1,373 15,103.00 


Ir is reported from Manila that a rather serious 
earthquake took place there on Sunday, the 
26th May, about 2.30 a.m. 
for about eighty seconds, being one vibration 
from east to west. No such earthquake has 
beén known at Manila since the memorable one 
of 1880. Every house in the town felt the result 
of the shock more or less, while some of the 
older buildings were completely destroyed. 
The ships in the Harbour were also affected, 
though not seriously. The extent of the 
damage is unknown. 


The shock lasted | 
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A WAY TO REALIZE 64 MILLIONS. 
—_—_—__—______. 
E do not intend to discuss, as a 
question of public right, the merits 
"and demerits of the proposed transfer of 
the Government Railways to the Nobles. 
It is not within the power of foreigners to 
speak with assurance on such a subject. 
Principles of simple justice prescribe that 
one class of the nation ought to not be 
specially favoured at the expense of an- 
other. If any peculiar considerations in 
Japan’s case justify a departure from 
this sound rule, they are unknown to us. 
But, on the other hand, we cannot believe 
that the present Government will adopt a 
partial or rash course. in a matter so im- 
portant. For the moment, therefore, we 
leave this phase of the question untouched. 
The financial aspect of the scheme, how- 
ever, having received no consideration at 
the hands of Japanese journalists, deserves 
a moment's attention at ours. According 
to figures published by the Nvcht Nichi 
Shimbun, the correctness of which we see 
no reason to doubt, the gross receipts of 
the Government Railways are at present 
4,380,000 yer annually. Allowing 40 per 
cent. for working expenses, the net income 
is, therefore, 2,628,000 yen. Let us, for 
the sake of simplicity, call the latter figure 
2,500,000 yex. Now it is proposed, we 
believe, to sell the Railways for 36 million 
yen. In other words, the scheme is to 
exchange the Railways against 36 millions 
of seven-per-cent. public debt stock. The 
interest on the latter amounts annually to 
2,520,000 yen. Thus the income from the 
Railways virtually balances the annual 
interest on the stock redeemed, and the 
gain to the Treasury by the transaction is 
simply that it -is relieved from yearly ap- 
propriations for the sinking fund of 36 
millions of public debt. Now, suppose 
that, instead of selling the Railways in the 
above manner, the Government -hypothe- 
cates them abroad. English capitalists are 
willing to lend Japan ‘as much money as 
she wants at 5 percent. By hypothecating 
an income of 24 millions she could, there- 
fore, borrow 50 millions, and if she applied 
thissum to the redemption of seven-per- 
cent. public-debt stock, the relief to the 
Treasury would be 3$ millions annually, 
plus the yearly appropriations for the sink- 
ing fund of 50 millions of debt. Comparing 
this result with the former, we find that, by 
borrowing’ abroad, there is an advantage, 
first, of one million yex yearly in respect 
of interest, and secondly, of annual ap- 
propriations for the sinking fund of 14 
millions of debt. The million saved in 
interest, if set aside as a sinking fund, 
would redeem the foreign debt of 50 
millions in 30 years, and the appropria- 
tions on account of the 14 millions of public 
debt would wipe off an equal amount of 
the money borrowed for the construction 
of the Railways. To put the matter more 
concisely, the Government, by financing 
the proposed operation in London instead 
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of in Tokyo, would find that at the end of 
30 years it had gained, first, the extinction 
of 28 millions of public debt, and secondly, 
the continued possession of the Railways. 
These figures sound incredible, but they 
are beyond question. By hypothecating 
the Railways abroad instead of selling 
them at home the total gain to the 
Treasury is at least 64 million yen. Inthe 
former case 50 millions of Pension Bonds 
and 14 millions of Railway Bonds are re- 
deemed, the Government retaining posses- 
sian of the Railways which are now valued 
at 36 million yex; in the latter case, only 
36 millions of Pension Bonds are redeemed 
and the Government gives up the Rail- 
ways. Further, it must be remembered 
that the value of the Railways to-day is 
much smaller than the value they will have 
thirty years hence. Their income then 
will assuredly be greatly increased; and 
their market value correspondingly larger. 
Thus the difference between the two tran- 
sactions is not fully measured by 64 million 
yen, immense as that figure is. If the 
traffic receipts on the Railways increase 8 
per cent. in 30 years—a very moderate 
calculation—their selling value will be 50 
million yer atthe end of that time. Making 
this correction, then, the total gain by going 
abroad for money is 78 million yex. With- 
out altering its present financial arrange- 
ments in any way, the Government can 
make a clear profit of 78 million yeux. 
Is it conceivable that there can be any 
hesitation’ when the temporary use of 
foreign capital—temporary because, as 
shown above, the money borrowed abroad 
would be entirely repaid at the end 
of 30 years—when the temporary use of 
foreign capital in respect of this one trans- 
action offers to the Treasury a certain 
gain of 64 million yex, and a probable gain 
of 78 millions? We are well aware of the 
sentimental disinclination that exists in 
Japan to going abroad for financial aid. 
It isa disinclination that cannot be de- 
fended on any grounds of common 
sense, and if in past years there was 
some slight excuse for it, that excuse 
has disappeared to-day. But, on the 
other hand, there is the very substantial 
difficulty that any loan made in London 
must be on a gold basis. Japanese finan- 
ciers, sharing the general uncertainty as to 
the future of silver, shrink from contracting 
debts in a medium that may appreciate 
largely during the next two or three 
decades. This apprehension is doubtless 
legitimate, though personally we do not 
share it. But in respect of a transaction 
offering such an immense prospect as the 
above, it becomes a very serious question 
whether any reasonably conceivable fluc- 
tuations in the gold price of silver can be 
considered deterrent. The monometallists 
hold that silver has depreciated chiefly 
through over-production, but they do not 
pretend that the operation of this cause can 
be permanent. The margin of profitable 
working has already become very narrow 


for silver mines, and any marked fall in the 
gold price of the metal would produce a 
corrective effect by arresting production. 
Meanwhile, there is not the least likelihood 
that the great silver-using districts, India, 
China, Japan, and the Orient generally, 
will demonetise their present medium of 
exchange, and so long as they refrain from 


such a suicidal step, silver cannot sink to: 


the level of mere merchandise. We do not 
think, therefore, that the vicissitudes of silver 
constitute anything like a fatal objection 
to Japan’s contracting a gold debt on the 
lines indicated above. If her statesmen 
have resolved to apply the Government 
Railways as a means of extinguishing the 
public debt, it behoves them to consider 
seriously whether, being responsible for 
the administration of the national finances, 
they are justified in turning their backs 
upon a gain so substantial, under any cir- 
cumstances, as that we have pointed out. 
The country has already fixed far more of 
its floating capital than it can afford to 
divert from the ordinary channels of trade 
and manufacture. An influx of foreign 
money would be an immense relief, and 
could scarcely fail to give a strong fillip 
to trade, independently of the large gains 
resulting directly. 


TREATY REVISION BY GERMANY. 
—_—_4+—___ 

T Berlin on the 11th instant, Count 

BISMARCK on behalf of Germany and 
Marquis SAIONJI on behalf of Japan signed 
the revised treaty between the two em- 
pires. This news was telegraphically re- 
ceived yesterday at the Foreign Office in 
Tokyo, and has been communicated to 
the press for publication. The treaty is 
on the same lines as those of the treaty 
recently concluded with America; the 
lines, we make no doubt, described by the 
Tokyo correspondent of The Times in his 
last letter to that journal. Briefly speak- 
ing, the new covenant is understood to 
open the whole of Japan to German sub- 
jects after a fixed date next year, those 
who take advantage of the increased 
privileges thus granted being, of course, 
subject to Japanese jurisdiction. It further 
provides for the entire sweeping away of 
all existing restrictions on and after a cer- 
tain date in the more distant future. 

Important as was the intelligence that 

the United States of America had broken 
away from the league of Treaty Powers, 
this action of Germany’s is scarcely less 
momentous. For whereas America had 
long given the world to understand, both 
by word and deed, that she did not intend 
to adhere to any policy of cé-operation 
which seemed contrary to the dictates of 
international justice and courtesy, Ger- 
many had held her place steadfastly in the 
line of combined States and had shown no 
inclination whatever to strike out an inde- 
pendent course. America’s secession was 
aiways on the fags ; Germany’s never found 
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a place among imminent contingencies. It 
fs true that from the moment when the 
United States fell out of the ranks of the 
phalanx, the cohesive capability of that 
irresistible body was virtually destroyed, 
but it is not less true that had the European 
Powers persisted in clinging together, 
they might still have thrown many em- 
barrassing obstacles in Japan’s path. Now, 
however, the strongest of them from a 
military point of view has followed Ame- 
rica’s example, and the Gordian Knot is 
as completely severed as though not Ger- 
many alone but all the great Western 
States had signed the new treaty. 

Our first duty in view of this im- 
portant event is to congratulate Japan. 
After years of patient and unflagging 
effort she has at length accomplished 
her great and worthy aim; at length 
succeeded in obtaining for herself an 
equal footing among the States of Christ- 
endom; at length shaken off the re- 
proach of semi-civilization. Uniquely for 
her own sake, both morally and mate- 
‘rially, she may be thankful. And she may 
also be proud that for the first time in the 
history of the world an Oriental nation has 
been able to secure such recognition from 
the Occident. 

At this moment we refrain from any at- 
tempt to interpret Japan’s feelings or to 
formulate those; of her friends. As Eng- 
lishnien we confess that a stronger senti- 
ment possesses us—regret that Great 
Britain has not been able to maintain in 
this matter the place rightly belonging to 
her. It were idle to close our eyes to the 
fact that much capital will be made out of 
England’s tardiness by her enemies, and 
that many unreflecting Japanese will 
severely condemn her failure to show as 
generous liberality as others have shown. 
But we may be permitted to express a 
hope that the thoughtful portion of the 
nation will better appreciate England's 
position; will see that her feet have been 
hampered by the greater weight of her in- 
terests, and that the consciousness of her 
responsibilities as the leading Power in 
the Orient has forced upon her a re- 
serve which her kindlier instincts would 
gladly have broken through. There is 
proof of this fact, if its mere assertion does 
not suffice. We need only recall the cir- 
cumstance that in 1886, when all attempts 
to reach a settlement had ended in a 
seemingly hopeless deadlock, it was Great 
Britain and Germany who came forward 
jointly and presented to the Japanese ne- 
gotiators a note offering a solution then 
deemed remarkably liberal. And we may 
further remind the Japanese that the terms 
at that time conceded by England form 
the basis of the present agreement. Eng- 
land’s record, in short, proves that she has 
never obstructed for the sake of obstruc- 
tion; that, on the contrary, she has been 
eminently helpful, and that, if she delays 
at the last moment, it is because she has 
far more reason to be circumspect than 


any other Power. We trust that think- 
ing Japanese will recognise these facts 
of their own accord. England is still 
in excellent time. If she puts her name 
to the covenant now, she will do so: 
not because Germany or America has set 
her the example, but because of her own 
independent belief that Japan deserves to 
be trusted. 

We do not wish to be understood as 
seeking in any way to detract from the 
merit of Germany’s most friendly procedure 
or to minimise its value. Japan already 


owes Germany so much for legislative and | 


scientific aid of the highest order that this 
crowning act of helpfulness presents itself 
as a natural and appropriate sequel. But 
Germany risks comparatively little and 
has, perhaps, much more to gain than Eng- 
land. It does not follow for a moment 
that because Germany has taken a step in 
advance of England, the former has any 
real right to claim precedence of the latter 
in genuine goodwill and friendship. 


MITO AND ITS SURROUNDINGS. 
-——_——__>- 

HE railway is rapidly making ‘its 

influence felt over the length and 
breadth of Japan, bringing places which for 
centuries had been several days’ apart, 
within easy reach in an afternoon or 
evening. The old aristocratic town of 
Mito was hitherto practically remote from 
the capital; to journey thither and back 
took the best part of a week. As it lay 
outside of the ordinary track of travellers, 
it was seldom visited and little known. 
And yet few places better deserve a visit, 
as giving the stranger a fine idea of a 
ducal town of feudal times. With its 
mighty triple castle seated on a lofty bluff 
commanding the plain to the  south- 
east, the town ranked first in the smiling 
province of Hitachi, and was happy in 
having rulers of energy, liberality, and 
refinement. Within the past four or five 
years the place has shaken itself free from 
a conservative apathy which succeeded 
the bewildering changes of the earlier 
years of the Meiji period, and has been 
striving to assert its old supremacy under 
the new conditions. A visit to Europe 
made by its present Governor in the years 
1885-6 has borne unmistakeable fruit. 
The pen has at length definitely taken the 
place of the sword, and the reign of the 
merchant and the schoolmaster has fairly 
set in. 

The old route to Mito left Tokyo by 
way of Senji, and passed through the 
Shimosa plain, skirting three or four of 
the numerous lakes of that province. 
The whole distance covered extended to a 
little over seventy-five miles, almost as 
short as a crow’s flight, for the road made 
straight for its destination. The new rail- 
way route is a ninety miles’ run, forty- 
eight miles of which are made on the main 
track. Soon after leaving the double 


junction station of Oyama—which is also 
the terminus of the new Kiriu line running 
westward—the sameness of the Musashi 
plain begins to be broken. Just beyond 
the town of Yuki the broad Tonegawa, 
which finds its way into the sea a short 
distance above Cape Tsuboye, is crossed 
by an iron bridge. The green mountain 
range, of which Tsukuba-san is the most 
prominent peak, now appears close on the 
right. The route makes its way among 
gentle uplands and fertile stretches varied 
by bits of moorland, through the hills to 
the coast plain in which Mito is situated. 
At this season of the year bright patches 
of red, the petals of the Aime-urit or 
young-lady lily, appear among the 
brushwood on the moor. Most of the 
hills and knolls are well wooded, one far 
to the north resembling a Tam O’Shanter 
bonnet, with button or tuft on the top. 
The subsoil, as shown by the cuttings and 
embankments, is mostly a close-packed 
ruddy gravel. There are, however, ex- 
cellent marble and granite quarries in the 
neighbourhood. As the train steams in 
under the high bluffs of Mito, a succession 
of arched caves are noticeable; evidently 
serving no particular economical use. 
As one of the industries of the place is 
the manufacture of soft-stone furnaces, 
it is probable that these are galleries from 
which the rough blocks have been cut. 

The two prominent natural features of 
Mito are the castle bluff and the marsh 
or lake of Semba which it overhangs. The 
town is threefold: the upper town to the 
north-west of the Castle, and on a level 
with it; the Castle itself with its three 
enclosures, now divided into two halves 
by the high way leading to the station; 
and the lower town on the borders of the 
marsh. The upper town, or Uwa-micht, 
has always been the aristocratic portion. 
A year and half ago, in the month of De- 
cember, 1887, a destructive fire broke out, 
which swept away almost the whole of its 
houses. The.calamity, as so often happens, 
was not altogether to be deplored. The new 
streets are straighter and more spacious 
than the old, and the town will be all the 
handsomer in time for its temporary dis- 
figurement. The lower town has narrow 
streets and poor houses, and is liable to 
floods. 

One tower of the old fortress still re- 
mains, hidden from the upper town by the 
mighty cryptomerias which encircle the 
castle enclasure. It is now used as a 
store-room by the Normal School, a well 
equipped modern institution only recently 
opened. The designers of the buildings, 
in.place of erecting a pretentious and un- 
gainly single block, have made full use of 
the spacious ground at their disposal. The 
lecture-rooms and halls are .all on one 
floor, and the building is divided into 
sections, thus admitting abundant light 
and air. .One feature of the institution, 
the military drill so vigorously insisted 
upon by the late Minister, strikes the 
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most casual visitor. The castle grounds, 
as in the olden time, resound to the 
-orders of the drill serjeant and the 
cries of fencers. Here and there in the 
corridors stands of arms are to be seen; 
and muskets are packed away with sheet- 
iron stoves in the store-room before men- 
tioned. The full complement of students 
is one hundred and forty, but the institu- 
tion is at present passing through a crisis 
which will temporarily reduce the number. 
The director, a man highly respected and 
of no mean abilities, unable to carry out 
certain disciplinary measures which he, 
tightly or wrongly, considered essential to 
the well-being of the school, has sent in 
his resignation, and several of the staff 
have followed suit. 

Leaving the castle by the central upper 
gate, the visitor crosses the road to a 
school famous in the annals of Japanese 
education. Here in the closing days of 
the old feudal system, REKKO, prince of 
Mito, established an institution for the 
purpose of disseminating the Confucian 
morality and inspiring the youth of the 
province with a proper martial spirit. 
Many of the original pupils of the school, 


Agricultural Museum, lying just off the 


of the principal exports of the district, 
tobacco, paper, and a flour extracted from 
koniaku, a plant resembling the potato. 


curd, and is also used as astarch. Though 


bourhood, there is little spun except for 
home use. A cigarette manufactory is in 


the Kodokan. The railway, however, 
depends less for its revenue on the carri- 
age of these imperishable goods than on 
the profits made from fish-carrying. The 
Nakaminori river close at hand is rich in 
salmon, and the sea fisheries are also pro- 
ductive. Vans laden with Jdonito, katsuo, 
mackerel, and sardines supply the mar- 
ket in the interior. At present workmen 
are busy extending the railway as far 
as the port of Nakaminato, five or six 
miles off. Beyond this lies the pretty little 
seaside hamlet of Oarai, a summer resort 
of the Mito folks, and perhaps soon to 
enjoy Imperial favour. It is rumoured 
that land has. been bought in the vicinity 


Another building worthy of a visit is the 


station road. Here will be seen specimens 


This flour is prized as material for making 


silk and cotton are raised in the neigh- 


full working trim opposite the side gate of 


MR. LOWDER, THE “ HOGAKUSHI,” 
AND THE “ FAPAN MAIL.” 
—_———_-___— 

R. J. F. LOWDER has addressed 

the Japan Herald with reference to 
some comments of ours on a letter pre- 
viously published by him in the columns of 
that journal, We are not aware why Mr. 
LOWDER should prefer this triangular me- 
thod of controversy to the ordinary and 
more courteous plan of direct correspon- 
dence with the newspaper concerned. Be 
that as it may, however, the subject is so 
grave that we cannot leave uncorrected 
some very serious misconceptions of Mr. 
LOwDER’s. This, as it seems to us, is not 
a case for adroit fencing with words. The 
issue involved is one of immense import- 
ance to Japan, and nothing could be more 
unfortunate than that the discussion should 
be confused by subtle twisting of premises 
and conclusions. Of course we do not 
suggest that Mr. LOWDER has thus con- 
fused it of deliberate interest, but we can 


very easily show that his writing must 
have a confusing effect if left uncorrected. 
The Resolution of the Hégakushi dealt 


with four correlated but distinguishable 
points: first, the advisability of codi- 
fication in general; secondly, the spe- 
cial difficulties of codification in Japan 
as compared with European countries ; 
thirdly, the impropriety of attempting to 
introduce foreign systems of law into 
Japan without due regard to her customs 
and social conditions; and fourthly, the 
danger of inconsistencies and contradictions 
in the articles of codes compiled by jurists 
of different nationalities. Now it was 
the third, and the third only, of these four 
propositions that Mr. LOWDER dealt with 
in his original letter. He did not say one 
word capable of being construed as bear- 
ing upon any of the others. What he 
wrote was this:—‘‘ Here is a distinct 
statement of fact that the method pur- 
sued by its (the new Code’s) compilers 
is to take European Jaws and _institu- 
tions as the basis of the new Code, to 
the exclusion of the laws and customs 
of Japan. It is clear that such a method 
cannot satisfy the just expectations of 
a people who consider, and rightly, 
I venture to think, that the Code should 
be a consolidation of indigenous laws, 
supplemented, where deficient, from more 
developed systems. If the Hégakushi-kat 
is right in its premises, therefore, it has 
not spoken a moment too soon ; hay, may 
even be blameworthy for having held its 
peace so long; and as it is scarcely con- 
ceivable that the members of that Society 
would have formulated and published the 
Resolution in question without being pre- 
pared to substantiate the truth of the as- 
sertions on which it is founded,—your 
correspondent alleging it to be the result 
of calm consideration and mature convic- 
tion on the part of persons, for the most 
part holding official positions, who are 
really competent to speak with knowledge, 


which he called the Kodokan, must still be 
alive. Beside it a jousting ground was 
laid out ; behind it stood a Shinto shrine. 
The enclosure where the shrine is built is 
how famous for its wealth of plum-blossoms 
in spring time, and for two notable stones. 
The larger, of the white marble of the 
neighbourhood, is preserved from frost and 
rain by a wooden pavilion ; the smaller 
stands within a fence, a short way off. 
Both are devoted to an exposition of the 
aims and principles of REKKO, and copies 
of the inscriptions, on paper, are hung up 
on the walls of the school. A humbler 
office is served by the building than that 
for which it was designed. Itis now a Kin- 
to play games dergarten, where children 
learn to sing and like their far-off cousins 
of Europe and America. Notwithstanding 
its short existence, the Kodokan left its 
impress on the people, who were long noted 
for their conservatism and exclusive spirit. 

Not far from the Kodokan stands the 
prison, a building enclosed in strong 
brick walls, which give it an air of com- 
pleteness and solidity that is lacking 
in the Tokyo prisons. The new Mili- 
tary Museum of Mito, in the castle en- 
closure, is likewise constructed of brick. 
Quite a different type of building is the 
Middle School, a ramshackle edifice, the 
central part of three stories, built in the 
worst style of eighteen or twenty years 
ago. Thre school, attended by over three 
hundred scholars, seems prosperous and 
well-managed. The head master is a 
young graduate of the University, upon 
whose shoulders the responsibility must 
weigh heavily. Happily he has the aid of 
an experienced teacher from the United 
States, who appears to enjoy, and we 
believe deservedly, the confidence of the 
school and of the community. 


for the erection of a seaside villa for 
H.I.H. Prince ARISUGAWA ; others say, for 
His IMPERIAL MAJESTY. Oarai lies about 
thirty miles south of the spot where the 
Ariel was wrecked, and later the Kokonoye 
Maru. 

A description of Mito would be incom- 
plete without an account of the public 
park, originally’ laid out by REKKO for 
his own delectation, when, forty and more 
years ago, he withdrew from the cares of 
state and devoted himself to the milder 
pursuits of arusticlife. The park occupies 
the edge of a bluff to the west of the town, 
overlooking the marshy lake of Semba. 
An air of refined quiet rests over every- 
thing : the plain but yet attractive summer- 
house which REKKO built for himself; the 
lawn studded with carefully kept shrub 
beds; the grove of plum-trees behind this ; 
the wooded walk to the marble spring be- 
low. This spring bubbles up froma hollow, 
andis received into a white marble cylinder, 
whose exterior is‘ carved to resemble the 
rough trunk of a tree. The lawn above 
contains a pair of very interesting relics, 
in the shape of two stone blocks, shaped 
and carved to serve respectively as chess 
and go boards. At these, placed just by the 
edge of the bluff, in full view of the castle 
and the valley, REKKO and his retainers 
used to amuse themselves and spend 
some of their long hours of leisure. The 
train as it steams out of the Mito station 
passes right under this bluff, whose over- 
hanging pines, springing almost horizon- 
tally from the steep escarpment, seems 
ready to topple over on the line. This is 
the last prospect the departing visitor has 
of this most interesting town. 
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and aware of the responsibility of their 
utterance,—it seems to me that the object 
of the resolution deserves, in the main, 
sympathetic recognition rather than ad- 
verse criticism.” It is conceivable that 
when Mr. LOwDER spoke of “‘the assertions 
upon which the Resolution is founded,” he 
intended to refer to the whole body of the 
Hégakushi’s propositions, their conjectures 
as well as their statements of fact. But his 
letter was uniquely and solely addressed 
to one subject, namely, disregard of Japa- 
nese customs and institutions by the 
foreign compilers of the Codes. Now the 
Hégakushi—and we would ask our readers 
to observe this point carefully—the é- 
gakushi, in their Resolution, spoke of 
contradictions and inconsistencies between 
the provisions of the Codes as pure matter 
of hypothesis. They limited their re- 
marks upon this point to one clause of 
their Resolution, which read as follows :— 


Besides, it is said that the code of commercial 
law and that of civil procedure were prepared by 
Germans, while the civil code is the work of a 
Frenchman. Of course we base no criticism on 
difference of nationalities. But we do fear that 
drafts thus prepared without .co-operation will be 
found to contain conflicting and contradictory 
provisions, and also that there cannot be one con- 
gruous system of principles underlying them, 


This is absolutely conjectural. The one 
statement of fact it contains is based upon 
rumour, and the rest is prophetical. ‘“ /¢ 
ts sata,’ write the Hégakushi, that men of 
different nationalities have been engaged, 
in the work, and “we fear” that discrepan- 
cies and contradictions ‘‘w7ll be found.” 
Thus the Hégakushi announced their en- 
tire want of confidence both in the com- 
pilers of the Codes and in the legislative 
authorities of the Empire, and based the 
announcement, ostensibly at all events, 
upon pure conjecture. Against this extra- 
ordinary method of procedure on the part 
of an association of jurists we strongly 
protested. It seemed to us giddy, impro- 
per, and unwarranted. Thereupon, one of 
the leaders of the jurists came forward 
and declared that the AHégakushi had not 
‘spoken from conjecture at all, but that 
they had actual evidence as to the exist- 
ence of inconsistences and contradictions 
in the Codes. ‘A certain specialist,” 
they averred, “had counted more than 
a hundred articles that conflict with 
one another,’ and they added that 
“the Resolution was supported by many 
judges who had patiently studied the 
various drafts.” In reply to this only one 
thing could be said, and we frankly said it. 
If the codes were in truth so faultily com- 
piled, then by all means let them be sub- 
jected to sufficient revision. We must be 
allowed to quote our exact words :— ~ 


Let us hope that the Hégaktshi will believe us 
when we declare absolute agreement with them 
on this new ground. If indeed, as they allege, 
the drafts are full of inconsistencies, then by all 
means let them be submitted to a thoroughly re- 
presentative committee of experts before promul- 
gation. Jf necessary, let the date of their promul- 
gation be deferred for that purpose. Avd 1f neces- 
sary, let them be published piecemeal. But are 
they so defective? 


Nothing, we venture to think, could be 


Ce 


plainer than this. We have italicised 
certain portions because they seem to 
have escaped Mr. LowpbeR altogether. 
Our expression of agreement was limited 
to the new ground taken by the Hégakushi 
—that is to say, to their announcement 
that actual examination had shown the 
codes to be greatly disfigured by incon- 
sistencies—and even that announcement 
we declined to accept as final. Now what 
does Mr. LowDER do under these circum- 
stamces? It is scarcely conceivable, but 
here is what he writes :-—“‘ It is gratifying to 
see that the ¥apan Mait, on precisely the 
same assumption that I made, namely, 
that an allegation was presumably well 
founded, has arrived at a like conclusion, 
and is now in absolute agreement with 
the Resolution of the Hégakushi-kwat.” 
How are we to account for this extraor- 
dinary and sweeping misconception? Be- 


cause we expressed agreement with the. 
| Hégakushi in respect of one out of four 


counts in their Resolution—provided their 
allegation as to that count were well 
founded—we are declared to be in absolute 
agreement with the whole Resolution! 
Nor is this all. Mr. LowDER not only 
forces us into a position wholly unwar- 
ranted by and inconsistent with our words, 
but even endeavours to prove that his 
own opinion, to which we are now sup- 
posed to have been converted, ‘‘ was based 
on the assumption of the accuracy of certain 


knowledge alleged by the Wégakushi-kat 


to be possessed by the members of that 


Society.” When did the Hégakushi-kat 


allege the possession of any such know- 
ledge by any of their members? There 
is not one word of the sort in their Resolu- 
tion. They there speak, as we have shown, 
of what they fear, not of what any of their 
members have discovered, and of what ru- 
mour says, not of what they themselves 
know. Mr. LOWDER’S original letter, too, 
was addressed entirely tothe broad question 
of a failure to consider Japanese indigenous 
laws and customs. It made no direct re- 
ference of any kind to the particular ques- 
tion of inconsistencies in the codes them- 
selves; the only question concerning which 
we subsequently expressed conditional 
agreement. There is thus no logical con- 
nection whatever between his first letter 
and his second, though in the latter he 
endeavours to convict us of drawing en- 
tirely altered conclusions from data vir- 
tually identical with those upon which 
the opinion formulated in his first letter 
was founded. It is somewhat weari- 
some to be thus obliged to disentangle 
facts and misconceptions, but Mr. Low- 
DER has forced the task upon us, unless 
indeed he expects us to treat his statements 
with indifference such as neither we nor 
others feel towards them. It is evident 
that he undertook to controvert our opi- 
nions without giving himself the trouble to 
understand what opinions we had really 
expressed. So far from being “in absolute 
agreement with the Resolution of the 


Hégakusht,” we are in absolute disagree- 
ment with it, except in so far as concerns 
the question of inconsistencies in the | 
codes, and it remains to be proved in the 


first place whether such inconsistencies 
really exist, and in the second, whether 
they are not capable of adjustment with- 
out recourse to the extreme measures re- 
commended by the Hégakushi. 


THE NEW MUSEUMS. 


a 
VERYONE heartily applauds the re- 
solution adopted by the Authorities to 
have permanent museums of Japanese art 
objects in the three great art centres of 
the Empire, Tokyo, Kyoto, and Nara. 
The necessity of some such measure has 
been repeatedly dwelt upon in these 
columns. How much of her international 
reputation Japan owes to her art we shalf 
not attempt to say, though the opinion of 
Western folks on this subject is pretty 
definite and unanimous. But that her 
future prosperity depends in great part on 
the development and utilization of her 
artistic endowments, she will herself be 
ready enough now to admit. During 
many years, never to be too much re- 
gretted, she closed her eyes to her unique 
capacity and devoted herself entirely to 
the business of assimilating the material . 
civilization of the West. But the reaction 
that set in three years ago, though it brings 
same evil things in its train—notably the 
step recently taken by the Hégakushi— 
has happily reminded the Japanese that to 
be distinguished they must be original. 
Hence the establishment of these art 
museums, where the masterpieces of for- 
mer days will be collected and exhibited, 
to educate the esthetic appreciation of the 
general public and stir the emulative 
genius of modern artists. Tokyo already 
possesses a handsome and capacious build- 
ing, constructed solidly and specially 
adapted for the purposes of a museum. 
Thus, so far as the capital is concerned, 
nothing is needed but to devote a large 
space of this building to art exhibits. In 
Kyoto and Nara, however, no suitable 
buildings exist. The Government has ac- 
cordingly appropriated 150,000 yen for the 
erection of a proper structure in the former 
place, and 100,000 yex for the latter. What 
arrangements are. contemplated with 
regard to the contents of the museums we 
have not yet learned, but the Authorities 
certainly have it in their power to manage 
this part of the programme successfully. 
Meanwhile, there is one point that suggests 
uneasiness. The vernacular press asserts 
that responsible persons talk seriously of 
preserving the Japanese type of building 
in Kyoto and Nara, with, of course, such 
modifications as will avert the danger of 
fire. We find difficulty in crediting this 
assertion, but in times when the revival. of 
the national spirit translates itself into so 
many romantic impulses, it is just conceiv- 
able that a Japanese building may be 
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judged.capable of serving the purposes of 
a permanent museum. We beg leave, 
therefore, to point out that it possesses no 
such capacity. A Japanese building is 
disqualified at the very outset by the im- 
possibility of arranging a number of objects 
within it so that they shall be even fairly 
visible. This is not a question of theory: 
many practical examples will’occur to any 
of our readers who have visited the exhibi- 
tions held, from time to time, in Tokyo 
and elsewhere. The temple is the finest, 
grandest, and roomiest type of Japanese 
architecture, and we all know by painful 
experience how hopeless it is to obtain a 
clear view of objects of art set out in a 
temple. In fact Japanese architecture does 
not lend itself in any sense to the exhibition 
or storing of large numbers of objects. 
Such functions were never contemplated by 
the builders of this country in former days. 
The Japanese interior is essentially suited 
to scanty furniture. Two or three fine 
pictures en suite and a vase or censer are 
the limit of an orthodox alcove’s contents, 
and apart from the alcove there is no 
place for such ornaments. Eliminate this 
character of chastity and simplicity, and 
the Japanese interior ceases to be Japa- 
nese. Indeed it is difficult to understand 
what features of Japanese design could be 
successfully preserved in modern scientific 
structures for museums, unless it be the 
form of the roof and of openings, together 
with some trivial details. The sliding 
door is an inseparable characteristic, but 
this method of obtaining light by reflection 
from below is about as inconvenient as 
anything could be. . Facilities of access, 
also, and of promenading through the 
galleries are practically unprocurable. It 
may be that the projectors of the museums 
entertain no. such purpose as that attri- 
buted to them by the vernacular press, 
“but the mood of the time is not entirely 
rational, and it is well that some earnest 
protest should be raised against expensive 
and mischievous displays of romance. 
Japanese buildings have their beauties and 
their merits. We have often pleaded that 
their decorative features should be retained 
in modern structures. But when there is 
question of employing Japanese buildings 
for permanent museums of art, we re- 
cognise that we are confronted, not by 
wholesome conservatism, but by romantic 
and unreasoning opposition to useful pro- 
gress. It is to be hoped that the Author- 
ities will not sanction any such error. 


ANCIENT FAPANESE LEGISLATION. 
—_—___—__——_ : 

T* a supplementary number of the 

transactions of the German Asiatic 
Society in Tokyo, published last month, 
Herr RUDORFF gives us a very interesting 
essay on this subject. It contains an 
introduction and full translations from 


original documents. The documents trans- 
lated are— 


(1.) the Eighteen Laws of lyeyasu ; 

(.) the Hundred Laws of lyeyasu, other- 
wise called IYEYASU’S testament ; 

(tl.) the Buke-sho-hatto, or decrees for 
the feudal nobility ; 

(IV.) the Osadame-gaki, or collection of 
decrees, old customs, legal decisions, 
&c., codified and sanctioned by To- 
KUGAWA Shoguns; containing 

a. Kugtkata Osadame-gaki, and 
b. Reigaki (decisions in causes céle- 
bres). ; 

(v.) Kansei kocho keten, a similar codex 
issued in the Kansei period (1790). 
This is not translated in its entirety 

. but only compared with the previous 
codex. 

(v1.) Sharttsu (an amended Criminal Code 
published in the second year of 
Bunkiu, 1862). 

The introductory essay gives a list of all 

the foreign authorities on the subject from 

KEMPERMAN to MICHAELIS, with a short 

résumé of their opinions, and finally, a 

summary of the general results of the 

TOKUGAWA legislation. From the works 

cited in the first part of the intro- 

duction we get the following picture of 

the history of Japanese legislation. [t 

can be divided into four periods: 1, that 

of the absolute Empire down to 1192; 2, 

that of the Shoguns prior to the TOKUGA- 

WAS, and of the usurping Shoguns, 1192- 

1603; 3, the TOKUGAWA period, 1603- 

1868; and 4, the Restoration. 

If we follow MICHAELIS and his quotations 
from the Dai-Nihon-Shi, with respect to the 
pre-TOKUGAWA period, the legislative ac- 
tivity of the unlimited Empire begins after 
the introduction of Buddhism with the de- 
crees of the Emperor TENJI (A.D. 662), now 
unfortunately lost. These are supposed to 
have been the basis of the Zazhd-ritsu-ryo 
worked out by FUJIWARA NO FUHI and 
published by the Emperor MOMMU in A.D. 
702. The Tatho-ritsu was divided into 
twelve sections: 1, General Regulations ; 
2, the Protection of the Imperial Palace ; 
3, Organization of Officials; 4, Taxes and 
Obligatory Service; 5, Barracks (?); 6, 
Punishments for rebellion or sedition ; 7, 
Theft and Robbery; 8, Bodily injuries, 
manslaughter, murder, quarrels, and de- 
famation of character; 9 and 10, various 
punishable offences; 11, Pursuit and Ar- 
rest of Criminals; 12, Sentences. On 
this MICHAELIS remarks: ‘In the Zazho- 
ritsu-ryé we have not only a codification of 
all laws existing in Japan until that period, 
but also traces of a Chinese system of 
legislation dating from the time of the 
TANG dynasty ” (latter half of 7th century). 
These traces are so clear that one is 
tempted to believe that in the Zathd-ritsu 
of Tenji, and Mommu Tenno, as in the later 
codes, nothing further was attempted than 
an adaptation of Chinese systems of law 
to the needs of Japan. If we compare the 
sections of the 7azhd-ritsu with the Shin- 
ritsu Korei and the Kattet-riésu-rei, quoted 
by LONGFORD, the points of resemblance 


° 


will at once strike us. Now, as the Chi- 
nese did not copy the 7athd-ritsu, it follows 
that the resemblances are owing to a 
Japanese borrowing. In this case we 
should be able to understand what Lonc- 
FORD means when he says that, before 
the Restoration, both the codes known in 
Chinese as Ming and Tsing were nomi- 
nally valid. The later supplements of the 
Tatho-ritsu are of little value. We can 
therefore at once pass on to the consi- 
deration of the Shogunate period, which 
is practically divided into the TOKUGAWA 
period and the pre-TOKUGAWA period. 

With YORITOMO, the founder of the 
permanent Shogunate, a formal and mate- 
tial change of the Civil and Penal Code 
was necessitated ; a material change, be- 
cause by the introduction of the Feudal 
system the social relationships were very 
materially altered; and a formal change, 
because from this time not only the Sho- 
gun but the other great vassals became 
legislators. Executive and_ legislative 
powers now fell out of the hands of the Em- 
perors, until the time when GODAIGO, for 
a short period, took these powers into. his 
own hands. Except GODAIGO’S, all the 
imperial legislation of this period is 
Shogun legislation. But the other vassals 
developed very various systems of local 
legislation for their own territories. Thus 
YORITOMO UDAISHO, lord of Kamakura, 
legislated on the subject of rice-lands, distri- 
bution of losses, the regulation of housesand 
courts; and especially on the discipline of 
Nobles and Knights. And, during the 
confusions of the Shogun fainéants (Schat- 
ten shogunen) there was published in the 
Shikimoku (A.D. 1231) a general system 
of laws for Samurat, together with more 
stringent provisions for the punishment 
of certain crimes such as robbery and rape. 
For the rest, the Zazhd-ritsu was generally 
in force. 

For a short time, the Emperor GODAIGO 
(1338) united in himself the legislative and 
executive power, and, on the basis of the 
former Sktkimoku, published a new code 
called the Kemmu Shikimoku, (i.e. code of 
the Kemmu period), and established a 
court of justice (Ketsudan-sho). 

Under the ASHIKAGAS, Imperial legisla- 
tion came entirely to nought. Humanity 
disappeared with order, and barbarous 
punishments were introduced. Of the 
usurping Shoguns the Daz Nihonshi only 
informs us that NOBUNAGA introduced the 
Nokogtri-b1ki, or execution by sawing. 

Under the TOKUGAWAS, both the Feudaf 
system and the penal codes arrived at their 
perfection. - 

a. lyeYASU abolished pulling asunder 
by oxen, &c., as too barbarous. Punish- 
ments in use were branding, cutting off 
the nose, banishment, transportation, im- 
prisonment, hanging, crucifixion, burning, 
beheading, and the exposure of the head 
after beheading, &c. Punishments were 
fixed by IveyAsu for bodily injuries in- 
flicted in quarrel, for murder, poisoning: 
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bodily injuries inflicted in a burglary, want|1797, gives us a decree of 1792; and in the Eeaiat een prsseednine 
of respect to Samurai, adultery, im-|meantime published, in 1790, the Kanset- : Att, V.— The number of Members who are to 
i i i e elected in accordance wil C . 
morality, vendetta, murder of a lord, gam-|eten, which bears the signatures of the tniperial “Ordinance cenceiing ihe House, of 
bling, drankenness, theft, incendiarism, | Commissioners of that time. . Peers, shall be fixed b an Imperial Order, pre- 
isoni ini issi sted presuma vious to the date of such election. 
forgery, poisoning, coining. But these} The Commission las P : 7 Act. Vi—=The: Chief af the Bureau of Order 
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another, and, as it would seem, not with princes who signed the Shari se qualifications to vote, and shall distribute the 
i i : he Commission. The cata-|came among all the members of the respective 
a view of forming a penal code; but,}members of the he Kovvrwitenbuines Srders of nebilily, He shall settle the said lists 
after a period of terrible anarchy, to|logue of names under the ajoruiten g three days previous to the date of election, and 
leave for his successors a few con-|it down to the opening of the country -by send copies of them eae chit oo of eee: 
1 } 1 , 7 en an erson has either acquire - 
spicuous marks to guide them in carrying |the Americans in 1843. Gained the HEesaty qualification previous to the 
out a great scheme of government. The! ‘The fundamental idea, underlying all ant pf euch settlement, his tiame shall be entered 
: t. 
highest Court of Justice (Ketsudansho), this legislation, was the thought of the ines A eons vinebuihss Sid avaies aes 
i ish - i i an who was |sessing the qualifications to elect, shall each elect 
whether in the form established by Go eternity of punishment. The m Nee rs Pee théks of Wicleceica tenet annie 
DAIGO, or with some modifications, was to be imprisoned, transported, banishe f a chief officer of election, whose duty it will be to 
i isi fly d for life: in the case o -superintend elections. 
paces aioe ae Sab yrestte ©) Waar eenbence ie ; : 7 The term of service of such chief officers of elec- 
the Shoguns. ah capital punishment, death itself did not tion shall be céextensive with that of the Members 
Thus judicial order was re-established. bring the end of the punishment ; the corpse mentioned ut pruele Wy etihe Imperial Ordinance 
. iti : ' ; the House of Peers. 
In the more pn portant. Cities of the Im- was pickled and used for sword PiAchee: ew rlecAontas chief officer of election shall not pre- 
perial and Shogunate territories governors | The punishment could only be ended by| vent any one a Essie his right ee 
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(bugio), in the country districts, headmen a pardon, and even this provi Aric MilIK— Byer chil ofices ob lection ena 
(datkan) exercised judicial functions. In duced an element of confusion. The law nominate not less than, three witnesses from 
the feudal territories these functions were | of pardons (1862) regulated the granting] amongst the electors of his own order of nobility, 
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exercised by the 77té, whose duties were] of pardons in a very complicated manner, pr ele: 
defined by the Bukesho-hatto, or laws for by which various terms were granted not Art. IX.—The election shall take place in 
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way of legislation. In this legislation we capital punishment and torture as far as 
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decisions of the Shogun (0 sei dasare, penal code, which is still in force. 
o set watasare) ot of his Council (rojz) in, 
the form of rescripts (Aakitsuke), or noti- 
fications (furegaki), and local decrees 
(machi bure), which were, however, of 


elector. 

Art. XI.—When an elector is unable to attend 
the place of election on account of his residing with- 
out the City of Tokyo or on account of sickness or 
some other circumstance, he may entrust his ballot 
to another elector of his own order of nobility. 

In the case mentioned in the preceding clause, 
the ballot shall be sealed, and the elector shall put 
his signature and stamp on the envelope. ‘The 
ballot shall then be transmitted, together with a 
letter of attorney, to the person to whom it is to 
be entrusted. 

Art. XIL—The candidate who has obtained 
a relative majority of votes shall- be declared 
elected. 

When the number of votes is equal, the indivi- 
dual who is senior in point of birth shall be de- 
clared elected, and when the dates of birth are the 
same, the vote shall be decided by drawing lots, 

especial importance as always supplement- Art. XILL—AIl provisions relating: to election, 
: : other than those that have been mentioned in the 
ing the Yeddo laws. If we take all this foregoing articles, shall be determined in con- 
into consideration, it will seem quite ference by Counts, Viscounts, and Barons Pposses- 
ltl SI df 1 sing the qualification to elect. 
natural t lat a ed concerned for t 1€ Art. XIV.—When a candidate has been elected 
good of his territories and the Empire, the chief officer of the election shall report to the 
should strive to codify this legislative Emperor the order of nobility and name, and 
material which had been collecting for a 
century or more. The 8th Shogun, YOsHI- 
MUNE, undertook the work in 1740, by 
commissioning his councillor, Prince Ma- 
TSUDAIRA, to take it in hand. A com- 
mission was formed consisting of one 
meinber from each of the three Governor- 
ships which form the Hiogosho (or High 
Court of Justice), and received the express 
commission to collect the different find- 
ings, old customs, appeals, etc., to sift 
them and to extract whatever was suit- 
able for a unified code. This was ac- 
complished in the Osadame-gaki of 1740- 
1742. After this first codification the 
Commission continued its labours, again 
arranged and annotated its material in the 
Kajoruiten of 1767, and went on to the 
Reigaki, which is, so to speak, an attempt 
at a practical illustration of these laws, and 
the last number of which, published in 
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ELECTION TO THE HOUSE OF 
PEERS. 
~——_—_¢—____ 

IMPERIAL ORDINANCE, 

We, with the advice of Our Privy Council, hereby 
give Our Sanction to the present Ordinance re- 
lating to the Regulations for the Election of Counts, 
Viscounts, and Barons to the House of Peers, and 
order it to be promulgated. A special order will 
be made as to the date on which the same shall be 
carried out. 

(His Imperial Majesty’s Sign-manual.) 
(Privy Seal.) 
Dated the 4th day of the 6th month of the 22nd 
year of Meiji. 
(Countersigned) 
Count Kuropa Kryoraka, 
Minister President of State. 


at the same time announce the same to the Pre- 
sident of the House of Peers. 


Art. XV.—The chief officer of the election shall 
keep minutes of the election, in which shall be re- 
corded all matters relating to the same, and shall 
put his signature and stamp on them together with 
those of the witnesses. A duplicate copy of the 
same shall be sent to the House of Peers, 


Art. XVI—When a vacaNicy occurs among the 
Members, the President shall report the matter to 
the Emperor, and an Imperial Order shall then 
be issued, ordering a bye election to be held, and 
fixing the date for the same. 

The procedure of a bye election as above shall be 
the same as in the case of an ordinary election. 

Art. XVIL—THe term of service of a Member 
so elected shall correspond with that of his pre- 
decessor. 


IMPERIAL OrpINANCE No. 78. 


REGULATIONS FOR THE ELECTION oF Counts, 
ViscounTs, AND Barons To THe Housg 
oF PEERS, 


Act. L—Counts, Viscounts, and Barons of legal 
age shall each from among their respective orders 
elect peers to represent them in the House of 
Peers. 

Art. I].—Shinto priests, and priests and teachers 
of religion of all kinds, shall be ineligible for 
election. 

Art. IfL.—Persons falling under any of the fol- 
lowing classes shall be disqualified for voting or 
for election :— : 

1. Lunatics and idiots. 
2. Persons who have been declared bankrupt, 
and have not yet discharged their liabilities. 

Art. [1V.—Persons against whom criminal pro- 
seculions have been brought, and who are. in 
detention or under bail, shall be incapable of exer- 


‘the House of Peers, under Article IX. of the Im- 
perial Ordinance concerning the House of Peers, 
shall be limited to ten days after the opening of 
the House. 

Art. XIX.—The expense of each election shall 
be borne by the members of the respective orders 
of nobility. : 

ee 
IMPERIAL ORDINANCE. 


We, with the advice of Our Privy Council, 
hereby give Our Sanction to the present Ordinance 


Art. XVIIL.—The period for instituting causes in 
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relating to the Regulations for the mutual* elec- 
tion to the House of Peers of Members paying the 
highest amount of taxes, and order it to be pro- 
mulgated. A special order shall be issued fixed 
the date on which the same shall be carried out. 
(His Imperial Majesty’s Sign-manual.) 
(Privy Seal.) 
Dated the qth day of the 6th month of the 22nd 
year of Meiji. 
(Countersigned) 


Count. Kuropa Kryoraka, 
Minister President of State. 


Impgriau Orpinance No. 79. 


REGULATIONS FOR THE ELECTION 10 THR HouSE 
or Peers or MemBers PayING THE HIGHEST 
AMouNT OF TAXES. 


Art. I1—Those alone shall be qualified to be 
mutual electors of Members of the House of 
Peers as provided in Article VI. of the Imperial 
Ordinance concerning the House of Peers, who, 
in the respective x or Ken, have had their perma- 
nent abode, and have actually resided and paid the 
highest amount of direct national taxes for not 
less than one full year previous to the date of the 
preparation of the mutual electoral list, and who 
are still residing therein and paying the said 
amount of direct national taxes. 


Art. I1.—In the case of a person who has suc- 
ceeded to an estate by inheritance, the amount of 
taxes paid by his predecessor shall be included in 
his qualification. 


Art. I[.—Shinto priests, and priests and teachers 
of religion of all kinds, shall be disqualified as 
mutual electors. 


Art. 1V.—Persons falling under any of the 
following specifications, shall be disqualified as 
mutual electors :— 


1. Lunatics and idiots. 

2. Persons who have been deprived of public 
rights or whose public rights are suspended. 

3. Persons, who have been sentenced to confine- 
ment, and in whose case full three years have 
not yet elapsed since the completion or pardon 
of their sentences. 

4. Persons, who have been sentenced under the 
old Criminal Law to penal servitude, and 
in whose case full three years have not yet 
elapsed since the completion or pardon of 
their sentences. . 

5. Persons who have been punished for gambling, 
and in whose case full three years have not yet 
elapsed since the completion or pardon of 
their sentences. 

6. Persons, whose right to elect and to be elected 
is suspended on account of any offence con- 
nected with the election of Members of the 
House of Representatives. 

Art. V.—Men in the Army or in the Navy can 
not exercise the right of mutual election, while on 
active service. Thesamerule applies to such as 
have temporarily retired from active service, or 
who have been suspended therefrom. 

Art. VI.—Any person, against whom a criminal 
prosecution has been brought, and who is in deten- 
tion or under bail, shall be disqualified as a mutual 
elector, until the completion of such proceedings. 


Art. VIL.—When any mutual elector commits a 
delict or graver offence, in connection with mutual 
election, his name shall be struck off the mutual 
electoral list. ; 

Art. VIII.—The Governor of a Fu or of a Ken 
shall by the 1st of April in the year in which elec- 
tion is to take place, prepare a list of fifteen per- 
sons possessing the qualification for mutual election 
in the respective Fu or Kev. 

In the mutual electoral list shall be entered the 
name, profession, class, residence, and date of 
bicth of mutual electors, detailed statements of the 
direct national taxes they are paying on land or 
on any industry or trade, the total amount of such 
taxes, and. the place wherein each taxes are paid. 


Art. IX.—When the amount of tax paid is 
equal, the individual who is senior in point of birth 
shall have precedence, and when the dates of birth 
are also the same, the election shall be decided by 
drawing lots. 

Art. X.—The Governor of a Fu or Ken shall 
distribute copies of the mutual electoral list 
among all mutual electors prior to the 2oth of 
April, and shall at the same time notify it through- 
out the districts under his jurisdiction. 

Art. XI.—When any person possessing the 
qualification for mutual election discovers that his 
name has not been entered on the mutual electoral 
list, he may, within fifteen days from the issuing 


ee 

* [The Constitution provides that in each Fu and Ken the fifteen 
male inhabitants paying the highest amount of taxes shall 
elect one of their number to the House of Peers. ‘This is the 
“mutual election "’ referred to above.—Ep. 7.M.] 


of the notification mentioned in the preceding 
Article, forward a notice to the Governor of a Fu or 
Ken, stating his reasons and furnishing corrobora- 
tive evidence. 


Any person possessing the qualification for 
mutual election may, whenever he discovers that 
an individual who has not such qualification is 
entered on the mutual electoral list, demand cor- 
rection according to the process mentioned in the 
preceding clause. 


No notice that is forwarded after the lapse of 
the proper period, shall have effect. 


Art. XII.—Upon receipt of such notice as is men- 
tioned in the preceding Article, the Governor of a 
Fu or Ken shall decide the matter within twenty 
days from the day on which such notice was re- 
ceived. When acorrection is made in the list as 
the result of such decision, the fact shall be com- 
municated to the persons concerned, and it shall 
at the same time be notified throughout the districts 
under the jurisdiction of the Governor. 


Art. XUL.—The rst of June shall be fixed as 
the date of settlement of the mutual electoral list. 


Art, XIV.—The election shall be held at the 
Fu or Ken Office on the roth of June, and the 
Governor of the Fu or Kez or his delegate shall 
superintend it. 


Art. XV.—The Governor of a Fu or Kez shall 
fix the hour at which voting is (o take place, 
and shall send a written communication to the 
same effect to every mutual elector, at least seven 
days previous to the date of election. 


Art. XVI.—Mutual electors shall vote Ly at- 
tending personally at the place of election. 


On the ballot ticket shall be stated the names of 
the person to be elected, and the names of the 
elector. 


Art. XVII.—When any mutual elector is unable 
to attend the place of election on account of sick- 
ness or other cause, he may entrust his ballot to 
another mutual elector, by sealing it and placing on 
the envelope his signature and stamp, and further 
by accompanying it with the certificate of a medical 
practioner or a statement of the circumstances. 


Art. XVITL—After voting, the chief officer of 
election shall count and inspect the ballots in the 
presence of the mutual electors, and shall acquaint 
them with the result of the voting. In case the 


‘elected person is not present the fact shall be at 


once notified to him by a written communication. 


Art. XIX.—When there is any doubt as to the 
regularity of a ballot, it shall be decided by the 
chief officer of election. 

Art. XX.—The candidate who has obtained a 
relative majority of votes, shall be declared elected. 

When the wumber of votes is equal, the in- 
dividual: who is senior in point of birth shall be 
declared elected, and when the dates of birth are 
also the same, it shall be decided by drawing lots. 

Act. XXI.—When the clected person declines 
to accept election, the person who has obtained the 
next relative majority shall be declared elected. 

The period during which an elected person may 
decline election, shall be ten days after the date of 
election. 

Art. XXII.—When a candidate has been elect- 
ed, the Governor of the Fu or Ken shall report to 
the Minister President of State, stating the quali- 
fication of the elected person and the circum- 
stances of the election. 

Art. XXIII.—The chief officer of election shall 
prepare minutes of the election, in which shall be 
entered all matters relating to the election, and 
to this he shall affix his signature and stamp. 
A duplicate copy of the same shall be sent to the 
House of Peers. 

Art. XXIV.—When a vacancy occurs among 
the Members, the President shall report the 
matter to the Emperor, and an Imperial Order 
shall be issued, ordering the Fu or Ker con- 
cerned to hold a bye election. 

The date and procedure of carrying out such 
bye election, shall be the same as in the case 
of an ordinary election. 

Art. XXV.—The term of service of a member 
so elected at a bye election shall correspond with 
that of his predecessor. 

Art. XXVI.—The period for instituting causes 
in the House of Peers, in accordance with Article 
IX. of the Imperial Ordinance concerning the 
House of Peers, shall be limited to ten days after 
the opening of the said House. 


To THE Dgar.—A Person cured of Deafness and 
noises in the head of 23 years standing by a simple 
remedy, will send a description of it FREE to any 
Person who applies to NICHOLSON, 21, Bedford 
Square, London, W.C., England. May Ly. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
AN EXPLANATION. 


Sir,—It is with justice and propriety that some 
amendments should Le suggested in the criticisms 
which appeared in your columns last Saturday, 
June rst, on the Closing Exercises of the Woman’s 
Union Mission School, 212 Bluff. 


In the remarks upon the music this mistaken 
statement occurs :— It was noticeable that these 
fine voices belonged, for the most part, to Eura- 
sians.” Being perfectly cognizant of the facts in 
the case, allow me to say that, on the contrary, 
all the leading voices belonged to Fapanese girls. 


The poems and essays on that occasion were 
expressive of the highest and most refined senti- 
ment—the religious. They were rendered’ (as 
Mrs. Pierson remarked), with only two or three 
exceptions, by the younger members of the school. 
‘Their pronunciation was, however, excellent; and 
their enunciation so clear and distinct that every 
word was intelligible in the most remote part of 
the large audience-room. The quiet ease and 
grace with which those young girls appeared, for 
the first time, before a foreigu assembly, were 
worthy of great commendation. These remarks 
have been elicited by a sense of justice froma 
friend of Christian education. 

Your obedient servant, 


June 4th, 1889. 


Ww. 


THE HOGAKUSHI. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE “JAPAN Matt.”? 


Str,—In the correspondence columns of your 
issue of the 6th we were favoured with a fresh ex- 
position of the resolution of the Hdgakushi. It 
will scarcely be denied that some further ex- 
planation was wanted. Let us see how far “A 
Junior Hégakushi” succeeds in his attempt to 
enlighten us as to the real aims and arguments 
of the body he represents. 

In the first place your correspondent refers us 
to the ‘magnitude, difficulty, and danger of 
codification, even understood in its ordinary or 
European sense.” On consulting the text of the 
resolution itself, we find that the only evidence 
adduced in support of this statement ts founded 
on the supposition that Germany and England 
‘have not yet promulgated their codes.” In your 
article of the 29th ultimo you justly objected to 
the incorrectness and irrelevancy of this asser- 
tion; it is even more irrelevant than would at 
first sight appear. ‘The German Criminal and 
Commercial Codes, as well as the Codes of 
Procedure, were promulgated several years 
ago, so that the Hégakushi’s argument can at 
most be made to apply to the Civil Code, and 
even then the argument, shorn of the greater por- 
tion of its strength, loses any force it might have 
retained for the purpose of this agitation, when we 
remember that the new Civil Code will merely re- 
place codes already existing. 


One would imagine from the words of the reso- 
lution that England had devoted all her energies 
to codification and had ignominiously failed. o- 
thing could be farther from the real facts of the 
case. It is true that a Criminal Code Bill drawn 
by Mr. (now Justice) Stephen was submitted to 
Parliament, but it succumbed neither to difficulties 
born of an opposition primed with ideas and 
arguments adverse to codification, nor to the 
report of a hostile commission: like so many other 
bills of public utility, it simply had the misfortune 
to encounter a dissolution. As for instancing Mr. 
Justice Stephen’s other digests as “codes in all 
respects but the name,” it would be as much to 
the point to mention Pollock’s well-known Digest 
of the Law of Partnership, or any similar text-book. 
It is perfectly true that these affect the question 
of codification, but not in the sense desired by the 
Hégakushi Association, And yet your correspond- 
entis astonished at the terms in which you have 
characterised his statement ! 


He then proceeds to question the expediency of 
what he deems haste with. regard to the examina- 
tion and enactment of the Codes under considera- 
tion. One can only reiterate that if the Hégaku- 
shi are not satisfied that 17 years constitute a 
period sufficient for the discussion and examina- 
tion step by step and ev bloc of the laws they 
oppose, it is surely a question whether a further 
period of like duration would suffice them. Then, 
as if conscious that his protest is scarcely as con- 
vincing as it might be, your correspondent suddenly 
turns round and commences on an altogether new 
tack :— In view of the peculiarity of our present 
social condition, it (the association) does not deem 
it advisable to promulgate ‘any code,” etc. And 
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thus he proceeds, first postulating codification, 
but) denouncing haste; then demanding that 
there should be no promulgation whatever; then 
returning to again protest against hasty promul- 
gation,—until one is leit at last with an uncom. 
fortable sense that the writer is uncertain which 
proposal it would be safest to submit for the con 
sideration of au incredulous public. And antil 
they tell us definitely what they want, until they 
plainly and succinctly formulate their demands, 
itis surely futile to imagine that the arguments of 
the Hégakushi Association, lowever much we may 
sympathise with the spirit they disclose, will 
succeed in carrying conviction with them, 

But, supposing that what the Association really 
desires is to bury codification once and for alls 
is this the time, now after all these 17 years, to cry 
outand tell us¢o 2? Ts this the age in which people 
to be left to the mercies of so slippery a bench as 
that where sit the general principles of justice” ? 
Professor Hatoyama has well pointed out -the 
inconvenience of such a system. Some thirty 
years have passed since another learned Profes- 
sor of Jurisprudence, writing on this every sub- 
ject of codification, alluded to the “now almost 
exploded dogma” about certain mysterious prin- 
ciples reposing out of the vulgar gaze in the 
breasts of judges; and here we have these very 
principles cropping up again! Tsitto be wondered 
at that when we are offered such a substitute in 
certain caves for codified law, some of us sheuld 
venture to prefer—on the whole--codification ? 

Yours faithfully, I. 

Tokyo, June 6th. 


MITO RAILWAY CONNECTIONS. 


To tne Nprror oF THE “ Japan Mate? 

Sir,—la your issue of the Gilinst. you very 
properly warned “travcilers contemplating a trip 
to Mito” netto take tie 2.45 pam. train from Uyeno, 
because so doing necessitates waiting a long time 
at Oyama. For fear that possibly your notice, 
from what it omits rather than from what it says, 
might deter seme front visiduy this historic spot, 
permit me to add a few words. df the tourist 
leaves Uyeno by the 6.40 a.m, or Tr.45 a.m., ot 
5.40 peu, northern train, he will make close con- 
nections at Oyama, and will reach Mito withina 
little over five hours. On the return trip also 
very close connections are made. 

Yours truly, E,W. CLEMENT. 

Mito, June 7ih, 


ENGLISH & AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVES. 


To Tue Eptror ov tHe © japan Mai.” 

SiR, Will you Lindly insert the enclosed clip- 
piog from the New Yotk 7rréune? Tt may in- 
terest Vavete Linguis” to know that the Webb 
Compound Engine has not had the success‘he 
somewhat prematurely claimed for it, and that 
despite of every opportunity being piven it to 
prove itself superior to the American locomotives. 

THE ENGLISH LOCOMOTIVE NOT A SUCCESS. 

Pittsburg, May 7th (Special.—The locamotive which the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company imports from the shop at 
Crewe, England, and Las been testing for the list two or three 
weess, has not given satisiact on, It is now being run on the 
Pittsburie, Port Wayne, and Chieavo road, but the engineers 
have imtormed Superintendent Pitusirn that it is not as gond 
asthe engines now iy usc on the benunsyiveniats dines, vihe 
English locomotive is in charge ofan Pnelish engineer anda 
machinist from the shops at crewe. It can make exceilent 
speed with a Ught train, bat with an averaye tran, like the 
New York and Chicago limited, it is ont-distanced by the 
Pennsylvania locomotive. When a stop is made too much time 
is lost in getting the English locomotive und®r way again. Al- 


ap its only point of superiority is the contrivance for saving 
uel. 


Yours faithfuliy, 
AUDI ALTERAM PARTEM. 
Vekohama, June rrth, 1889. 


{Before accepting this as conclusive evidence with regard to the 
relative powers of the two engines, some other particulurs are 
evidently required.—Lo. 7M. j 


. 


GUIDES IN JAPAN, 


‘Yo the Evrron or tHe “Japan Main.” 

Sin,—Referring to your editorial note on Japa- 
nese guides published in your issue of the 5th 
Instant, we the undeisigned members of that body 
beg to enter our protest against being included 
in such. a sweeping and vietent condemnation as 
you have penned; and in fairness to us we are 
persuaded you will grant equal publicity to this 
our protest as was enjeyed by the aforesaid 
note. We respectiniiy suggest that a better 
acqivuntance with the writers hereof would cause 
you to modify your opinion that we as guides 
are a divgrace to cue country, We especially 
protest agaist your statement that we are. in- 
competent to perform the duties we undertake and 
that we have carried the system of commissions 
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to an extent that is gross swindling.” Forour part 
we denounce the system of return commissions 
equaily with yourself, We never have approved 
it, and would like that it were absolutely abolished: 
and we respectfully point out to you that by hereto 
signing om names, which are genuine and can be 
verified by application at the Grand or Club 
Hotels, and also at the Hiogo, Colonies, or Orien- 
tal Hotels at Kobe, we place it in your power to 
test the accuracy of your accusaliows as against us, 
feeling confident that you will not only do so but 
that when you have found out your error so far as 
we are concerned, you will do us the common jus 
lice of publicly exonerating us. Thatour behaviour 
is disrespectful to our employers the tourists we 
take the liberty of doubling; we each and all feel 
too deeply our dependence on their good word for 
futre employment to be so exceedingly foolish as 
to behave in the way you indicate. 

Some ostensible guides may deserve your stric- 
tures. We are determined not to be mistaken for 
them,’and hence this public protest and assurance 
to you and through you to the travelling public that 
we posses an intelligible amount of English; that 
we know the various routes and places of resort in 
Japan; that ina word we are familiar with the 
details of a guide's duties, and that we are willing 
and ready at all times to undertake them for a 
reasonable fee, and that we shall not augment our 
eatnings by muleting either our employer or the 
tradespeople he deals with iu an extra squeeze. 
There is one very easy way in which you can ascer- 
tain the facts of the case as concerns us: application 
by letter or in person to Mr. Wolf, manager of the 
Grand Hotel, who has given us permission to refer 
to him, would, we are sure, at once clear us from 
any and all of your criticisms, 

We append hereto a complete list of the members 
of the Yokohama and Kobe Guides Associa- 
tion’? :— 
cll. Hawopare. 
IT. Ino. 
5S. SuZuKI. 

K. Matsupa.. 


N. Katsu. H. Yamato. 
YT. Kose. Y. YAMAGUCHI. 
KW. Suimipzu. J. Krmoro. 
Hi. Marsvu. K. Yasima. 


4 O,. OHASHI. R. Karro. K. Isuk1. 
ii. Taxacakt. K.Uyepa. — S. NisHipa. 
K Yosutpa, IF, Karo. S. Iro. 

\W. Muto. S. Aox1. K. Yamamoto. 
UE, Tora. Ii. Oro. 


On behalf of which Association we, the only 
members now presentin Yokohama, hereto sign 
our Hames i— 


K. Uyepa. 
O. Hirata. 
S. SuzuklL 


T. Yosuipa. 
H. Pamato. 
KX. Marsupa. 


KX. Vagima. 

BF, Suimipzu. 

YT. Iro, 

S. Nisuipa. 
Yokohama, June roth, 1889. 


With reference to the above the following addi- 
tional correspondence has taken place :— 


June toth, 1889. 
Sins—Thave received the enclosed (vtde above 
letter) protest from the “ Guides’ Association of 
Yokohama and Kobe.’ The strictures referred to 
hy the signatories of the protest were bascd upon 
facts thoroughly ascertained. [tis possible, how- 
ever, that one of the objects of the Guides in form. 
ing an association was to correct such abuses. If 
youcan furnish me, with any information upon this 
peint it may be useful to the public and serviceable 
to the members of the Associatiun, 
Yours faithfully, 
Epiror “ Jaran Mat.” 
L. Wotr, Esq. 


To THE EpiTor OF THE “ JAPAN MAIL.” 
Grand Hotel, Ld., Yokohama, June 12, 1889. 
Sin,—I am in receipt of your note of the roth 

instant, in reference to the Guides’ Association, and 
can only say in the matter, so faras my experience 
goes, that [ have never heard from any of the 
guests of any dissatisfaction or extortionate squeezes 
committed by them ; on the contrary, a great 
number of the visitors leaving the hotel in- 
variably recommend to me the guides appointed 
to them. Of course on some rare occasions I hear 
of minor complaints, which LT always report to the 
guides and seek in such way to remedy their faults. 
[can only speak for those who come under my 
immediate notice. T have bracketed them on your 
communication. They are the guides of - the 
Grand Hotel. 

On reading your first paragraph in the Afazl, 1 
thought it rather a sweeping Condemnation, as it 
veferred to acts committed by all the guides, aud 
Tam quite sure that great a number are free of 
any such blame. Besides, Sir, you are only too 
well acquainted with the usages and customs of 
the Japanese. It is in my opinion a second nature 
with them to allow return cumanissions, and when 
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not cartied to any excess, globe-trotters, in my 
opinion, have no cause to complain. 

L remember when I visited Paris some years 
ayo my guide, to my knowledge, got his return 
commission on half a dozen pairs of gloves I bought, 
and I was .informed that it was the usual custom 
to get return commissions. Ihave no doubt that 
this same custom is carried on all over Europe. 
Of course this is not an excuse that this system 
should be carried on to such an excess as you state. 

I hope in justice to a great number of the guides 
you will publish their reply, and by these means 
give them a chance to refute Ute assertion anade 
by your correspondent condemning all of them. 

T remain Sir, yours faithfully, 

mo L. Wotr, 


Manager, Grand Hotel, Limited. 


THE PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY OF 
FAPAN. 
—_—_——_—__¢@—_—___— 


A meeting of the Photographic Society of Japan 
was held on Friday, June 7th, at the Chamber of 
Commerce, Tokyo. Professor Kikuchi took the 
chairat4p.m. His Excellency Viscount Enomoto, 
Minister of Education, was elected to the post of 
President of the Society by acclamation. 

After some formal business, the special business 
of the meeting was begun.’ This was a demon- 
stration, by Mr. K. Ogawa, of Willis's platino- 
type process. The capabilities of the process 
were shown by a set of mounted prints that were 
hung on the walls of the room. The appearance 
of a platinotype print is quite different from that 
of an ordinary photograph. ‘The image is of an 
engraving black, and there is a complete absence 
of any surface gloss. The prints have, moreover, 
the inestimable advantage of being absolutely 
permanent, in the sense that they cannot be de- 
stroyed but by the destruction of the paper sup- 
port. The process of coating the paper was shown, 
and that of development was demonstrated on 
some prints that had previously been exposed to 
daylight in printing frames in the usual way. 
‘There was a good attendance of those interested 
in the “black art,” and they all took a keen in- 
terest in seeing the magic way in which the pic- 
ture appears in the developing solution. | 

Mr. Ocawa spoke chiefly in Japanese, and 
some additional explanation was given by Pro- 
fessor W. K. Burton. It was explained that 
the paper was coated with a mixture of certain 
iron and platinum: salts, that the light in the 
printing frame affected the former, which, in its 
turn, had the power, when dissolved by the de- 
veloper, of reducing the platinum salt to the 
metalic state so that an image in metalic pla- 
Unum in a very fine state of division, or ‘pla- 
tinum black,”’ as it is commonly called, resulted. 

‘The Society will shortly hold a camera “ field 
day,” when, if favoured with fine weather, a very 
pleasant excursion is to be expected. 
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SFAPANESE PATRIOTISM. 
+¢-—-——- 

An Address to the Students of the English Law 
School, given on Sunday, March 17th, 1889, by 
Arthur May Knapp. 

GENTLEMEN,—When an American comes to 
Japan as I have done, to learn as well as to teach, 
and when, as has been the case with me, that 
American has learned that in many things Japan 
has much to teach America, what can the Ameri- 
can say to the Japanese on that virtue in which 
his auditors so greatly excel? Wherever you 
find a Japanese you find a patriot, an ardent lover 
of his country, while Americans so often lay them- 
selves under the reproach of being mere lovers of 
money and devoted only to its accumulation, that 
patriotism is not seldom at a seemingly low ebb 
among them. It ought therefore to be with great 
humility that an American addresses a Japanese 
audience on the subject of patriotism. And yet 
I hold that Americans are far more than mere 
lovers of money, and that in their hearts there is 
a spirit of patriotism so strong that America de- 
serves to stand side by side with Japan as the land 
of the true patiot and lover of his country. Ame- 
rica surely, young as she is, has passed throngh 
{two great experiences which have shown the devo- 
tion of which her people are capable, and out of 
those experiences an American may perhaps say 
a helpful word to Japan on the subject of patrio- 
itism. You are of course familiar with the story 
‘of the Revolution, when the few and feeble 
colonists, fired by the patriotic spirit, wrested 
their liberties from the strong hand of England. 
You are familiar with that because it is a shining 
page in the history of patriotism. But to me, 
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though too recent to have yet Lecome history, far 
more vivid is the second great experience in our 
nation’s life, the gigantic war against slavery, 
which twenty-five years ago convulsed our land; 
and it is from this mighty struggle, in which I had 
the honour of bearing arms and taking a part, that 
I shall seek to illustrate what I have to say to you 
to-day on the subject Ihave chosen. Just before 
that war came, America, through the effects of 
long continued peace and prosperity, was even 
more than it is now a nation of money getters. It 
seemed as if the worship of gold had paralyzed 
American manhood. ‘lhe national life had ceased 
to flow strong and fullin our veins. The Ameti- 
can eagle was sick and spiritless. For the sake of 
peace and of uninterrupted trade, so many con- 
cessions had been made to the slave power that 
the latter thought the north would never take up 
arms for the principle of freedom, and so it dared 
to fire upon the flag at Fort Sumter. . Instantly 
the wave of patriotism swept over the land, and 
that money-loving people of the north, who the 
moment before had seemed dead to everything 
but the interests of trade, became a nation of 
heroes, pouring forth their treasure and giving 
their lives in the cause of their imperilled coun- 
try. The spirit of patriotism came upon us 
like the tidal wave caused by some great earth- 
quake. Always, you know, preceding such a 
wave there is a strange stillness in the air; 
everything seems heavy, oppressive, lifeless. ‘The 
sea is calm; the beaches are bare; and deadness 
everywhere reigns. So it was in America with 
the spirit of patriotism. Nothing seemed more 
utterly dead than that. But in an instant the 
moment of upheaval came, the upheaval of the 
very bed of the sea under the flame of the coun- 
try’s maddened heart. The mighty Lillow rose 
and rolled from that calm dead ocean of the north 
along the length of the continent till its edge 
grew white with wrath, and the track of its tre- 
mendous dash was marked by the broken forts, 
the flying hosts, and the submerged banners of 
the slave power. Disloyalty to the impevial re- 
public will never care to provoke again the anger 
of that sleeping deep. It was a costly experience. 
It cost our peace-loving, money-loving nation 
hundred$ of thousands of lives, and thousands of 
millions of treasure; but it taught us what was 
worth them all. It taught us the meaning and 
worth of patriotism and how rich we were in its 
treasure, It taught us too, never to despair of 
the Republic. It showed us that the spirit’ of 
patriotism.is a deathless spirit, and that however 
dull, or apathetic, or selfish, or money-loving our 
people might seem to be in times of peace and 
prosperity, their hearts are all aflanve within with 
love of country and devotion to its cause. Ih 
showed us that the old revolutionary spirit which 
we thought dead was only dormant, and that 
it needed but occasion to call it forth, to prove 
that the children of America were worthy their 
revolutionary fathers. And so from out our tre- 
mendous experience of the depth and strength of 
the spirit of patriotism when once implanted in a 
people, an American can come before a Japanese 
audience with a word of deathless hope and cheer. 
You are thinking sometimes perhaps that these 
are degenerate days for Japan; that the old heroic 
spirit is dead; that the day of chivalry is past; 
that dulness and apathy are coming upon you, 
and that selfishness and greed will reign supreme 
in your fair land. If you are tempted so to 
believe, then you have but lo read the story of the 
mighty uprising of the American people a quarter 
of a century ago, and you will know that, in spite 
of all seeming apathy and selfishness and degene- 
racy the spirit of patriotism is a never-dying spirit, 
that the blood of heroes is still flowing in the veins 
of the Japanese, and that the day of chivalry is 
never past, but will surely dawn again and again 
whenéver danger assails your country. If there 
be any land upon the globe whose people can put 
away all fear for its future, that land is Japan. 
For better than the isolation which makes it the 
England of the East is the never dying spirit of 
patriotism which guards its never-conquered and 
ever-unconquerable domain. But Patriotism is 
not simply a guard and defence: it is not 
to flame out only when the land is assailed or when 
insult is to be avenged. Patriotism is a construc- 
tive virtue, and rightly understood it shows the 
lines on’ which the people of each nation are to 
build up their country whether in peace or in war. 
True patriotism I define as steadfast devotion to 
the special idea which one’s native country re- 
presents. Each nation which has any title to be 
called great, represents some special thought, idea, 
or principle. Each means or aims at some ene 
great end or purpose. When we pronounce its 
name some leading thought instantly suggests 
itself. Thus to speak the name of Greece is only 
another way of saying devotion to Philosoply and 
Art, and the true patriot of Greece was he who 
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sought to carry out that ideal of his country, to lift | 


Greece up to the grand height of learning and 
beauty al which it aimed. So when we pronounce 
the word Rome itis only another way of saying 
Dominion, for the lust of dominion was the animat- 
ing spirit cf the true Roman, and devotion to that 
spirit constituted Roman patriotism. ‘The end of 
national a-nbition for France is Glory; and be- 
cause Napoleon led her on to that end he became 
the idol of his nation’s heart, the ideal of the true 
French patriot. England lives for Trade, aud her 
heart of patriotism thrills with pride as she spreads 
the white wings of her commerce over all the 
oceans of the globe. So America means Liberty 
and Union. ‘Vhe idea which America represents, 
and for which all true American patriots toil and 
fight is the utmost liberty for each state and each 
individual consistent with the strong central power 
which binds states and individuals together in one 
compact and magnificent whole. Our tremendous 
conflict of a quarter of a century ago was entered 
upon by our people at first simply to save the Unton, 
to establish the authority of the central power. But 
is was not until it was seen that the principle of 
liberty must also be triumphant that the patriotic 
spirit of America could prevail. It was not until 
liberty. to the individual was assured that the 
union could be téestablished. ‘The American 
patriot fought in vain so lonp as slavery was sanc- 
tioned by the Government. It was not until the 
far-seeing Lincoln in his emancipation proclama- 
lion declared that the fetters should be struck from 
the limbs of every slave, and that Hberty should 
reign over cvery foot of American territory, that 
American patriotism could conquer its foe. Not 
until the country was true to its idea, to its central 
principle cf Liberty and Union, couid its final 
victory be won, Thus true patriotism is pledyed 
to the fdeas which one’s native country represents. 
It does net accept and glory in its country for 
what it has been in the past or for what itis in the 
present but for what it means, and what it may be 
in the future. He was the best patriot of ancient 
Greece who had the widest and wisest conception 
of the capacities and genius of Greece and sought 
to realize its possibilities in the realms of Philoso- 
phy and Art, to do for Greece just what Greece 
could do best of all the nations in the would. 
The truest patriot of England is the man who 
sees in the English character and from English 
history the part that his nation is to play in the 
wotld’s life, sees just what Engiand can do best, 
wherein she carries out the Engiish idea, and then 
gives himself to helping on that special work, 
devotes himself to the peculiarly English ambition 
for extending trade and civilizing influences over 
the world. “The true patriot of America is he who 
has studied the marvelluusly fortunate conditions 
of the birth and growth of his country, who 
foresees iis manifest destiny, and who devotes 
himself to that Spirit of Liberty and Union in the 
strength of which alone America can work oul its 
destiny. In every case the patriot is he who 
learns from the history, the character, the spirit, 
the’capacity of his nation just what that nation is 
best fitted to do, and then puts forth his strength 
to help his country in its special work. Thus 
patriotism you will see is not mere love of country. 
luis dutelligent love of country, Tt is the clear 
perception of and ardent devotion to the idea 
which one’s native country represents. ‘The men 
of the South who fought fiercely and with such 
magnificent courage twenty-five years apo against 
the flay of the Republic were inspired by love of 
country as fervently as were we soldiers of the 
north. But it was not an intelligent love. They 
had not read aright their country’s history; they 
had not dreamed of the destiny in store for it; 
they had not caught the animating spirit of their 
land; they did not know that the word America 
meant Liberty and Union, and that therefore those 
who fought for slavery and disunion must be van- 
guished. Had they known what’ America means 
what idea the imperial Republic represents, they 
never would have fired the shot which brought 
upon them their awfnl desolation and ruin. — If 
there had been a deeper study of the history of 
America durirg the generation preceding our 
gigantic civil war, that war could not have been, 
But now, taught by that bitter experience, there is 
no danger that it can ever recur, ‘There is no 
school-boy in all our vast domain who does not 
now know that America means Liberty and that 
America means Union, and there is no man nor 
Fany body of men who will ever again dream that 
the American flag can cover a slave or that it will 
not float over every one of our great sisterhood 
of free and independent states. “Vis IT repeat it 
is not enough that the patriot should be a lover 
of his country. He ntust love it rutel/igently. 
He must read its history and foresee its des- 
tiny. He must know its animating | spirit 
and be ever faithful to that spirit. And now 
let us ask what is Japanese patriotism; and who 


will be the real patriot of Japan in the future 
which is before your ccuntry, Tt is a question 
which can be very readily answered by applying 
the test which Thave mentioned. ‘the true patriot 
of Japan is not simipy the man sho loves Japan 
and ts proud of Japan, and is ready to fight for 
the honosr and glory of Japan. Te is the man 
who loves Japan with an inteliigent love—who las 
rightly tead her past—who feresces something of 
the future and who is ready to work and fight for 
that future on the line which history has marked 
out. Tt is the man who has found out what the 
word Japan means, and is determined to do his 
part to unfold and realize that meaning. It is 
the man who has caught the essential spirit: of 
Japan, and who dees his part that that spirit shall 
be asserted, recognized, and respected among: the 
great faniily of nations. “Therefore for the insptra- 
von of tue Japanese patiiotism it is first of all 
needful that you the students of Japan should ear- 
nestly and difigently study your own history, and, 
feeding yourselves upon the memorics of your own 
proud and heroic past, learn from the course of 
that history whatis the put pose and spirit of Japan 3. 
what Japin stands for in the history of the world 
and what special part Japan is to play in the 
development of human lite and progress now going 
on over the surface of our globe. [tis all very 
well to study general history, to get broad views of 
what humanity has done or may de. But hu- 
manity never would have done anything had not 
each nation played its own special part in the 
world’s economy, and contributed to the progress 
of the whole. “Lhe broad view is good and helpful, 
butitis the work in special narrow grooves which 
alone can be thorough and practical, The 
country which docs not mind its own business, is 
pretty sure svon not te have any business worth 
onding ov which the would will mind. If T want 
to succeed in the world Tomust know for what my 
past has specially fited me; Tmust know my own 
special power and the direction in which [can 
best work. To may learn something indeed from 
the example and experience of others but my 
main dependence must be uy knowledge of my- 
self and of what [can best do; and if there be 
anything which IT feel that T can do better than 
any one Gee in the world--then am T filled with 
the consciousness and the joy of power. And I 
need hardly tell you that the secret of power fora 
Nation is the sameas itis for an individual. I 
conceive it then to be the duty of every Japanese 
patriot, and especially is it your duty as Japanese 
students, (o make the history of your own land a 
partof your mental substance. Resclve that every 
year shall introduce you to som: new department 
of it. Fill up by some reeular reading, if it is 
only a chapter a week, the outline story of your 
unique and berole past. Miuke some noble bi- 
ography out of your great names, every year more 
familiar to your heart. Turn with new zeal and 
reverence to the pages of your nation’s life, and 
stiive to find out what your extraordinary history 
has been prepating Japan for; what it has fitted 
her todo now that she has joined the family of 
nations, «Tu this way you, the students of Japan, 
can fit yourselves to be Intellizent centres of pat- 
riotic zeal and guides and purifiers of the national 
passion for patriotism, Tnthis way you, the students 
of Japan can conttibute more than tons of powder, 
more than sheaves of steel, more than parks of 
artillery, more than bomb-proof forts, more than 
a fleet of ironclads to the defences of the empire. 
You contribute power—the very core of power—in- 
spiration to the character of the land, energy that 
will use the material forces for the purpose which 
Japan is to serve in the economy of the world. 
Arm yourselves then with the story of y gue own past 
and thus be equipped with knowledye to guide the 
devotion of your loyal millions to their beautiful 
land. Already itis bc ginning to be plainly seen from 
your history and character, as studied by those 
who have been watching you with such interest 
for the last twenty years, already itis beginning 
to be plainly seen what Japan stands for, what the 
name means, what purpose your nation is to fulfil 
in the werld’s cconomy. The name of Greece we 
have seen meant Beauty, Rome meant Dominion, 
France means Glory, England means Trade. 
America stands for the great principles of Liberty 
and OUniow. What is it now that Japan means ? 
What is the idea that she represents? And I 
answer, as it seems to me, Japan like America 
has a double watch-word. As America is pledged 
to Liberty and Union, so the words which describe 
the spiritof Japan are Loyalty and Progress. And 
I know of no better combination of words to thrilla 
nation’s heart with lofty pride and heroic purpose 
than these, Loyalty and Progress. With loyalty 
to your own past and to all the high qualities 
and virtues which that past has bequeathed to you, 
your motto at the same time means your nation 
shall be in the very front of those deveted to human 
progress and to the welfare of humanity. In 
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you, standing as you dy to-day at the beginning 
of another great cycle of that civilization which 
ever sweeps from East to West, in you are joined, 
as perhaps in no other nation upon the face of the 
globe, the Eastern sentiment of loyalty to the past 
and the Western spirit of progress. ‘lo you there- 
fore the world looks for a judicious blending of 
wise conservatism and ardent radicalism. You 
may set before the nations an example of a 
thoroughly well balanced people with the strong 


holding power acquired by your ancient Eastern) 


training extending back thousands of years, com- 
bined with the go-ahead spirit of young America, 
and the world waits with eager inlerest to see 
Japan, in this spirit of Loyalty and Progress, take 
her own proud past and build upon that past a 
splendid fabric of modern civilization. He is the 
true patriot of Japan, then, who is faithful to the 
Japanese spirit of loyalty and progress, who is 
ever proud that he is a Japanese, while he means 
that Japan shall ever take a higher and higher 
place in the ranks of progress; he who, while ac- 
cepting what other nations may teach, nevertheless 
joyfully and proudly recognizes the fact that he 
lives in Japan, that he ts rooted in his own 
past, and that he must grow in obedience to 
the law and the spirit of his own nation’s life. 
There is enough and more than enough of your 
own on which you may build the best features of 
your new civilization, For the new era of your 
political life now dawning you have had given you 
by your Emperor a Constituion, which means 
atthe same time Loyalty and Progress. ‘That 
Constitution binds you firmly to your past, while 
itis a grand step in advance, an open declaration 
of the spirit of progress. To my mind that charter 
of your liberties embodies in a marvellous mea- 
sure the sentiment of your two watchwords, com- 
bining the wisest conservatism with a full recogni- 
tion of the demands of the age upon an enlightened 
and intelligent people. It is not a Constitution 
which would suit America, but neither would the 
American Constitution be in any way suitable for 
Japan. lor America is America, with a unique 
and extraordinary past of her own, and it is be- 
cause of that past that she is what she is to-day. 
Japan is Japan with her past behind her, utterly 
different from that of America. And upon her 
own past she must build the fabric of her future. 
And just what I say of Japanese politics I would 
say ot herreligion. Sentas I am to your country, 
not as a missionary but as an ambassador of re- 
‘Higion, to see whether the liberal religious senti- 
ment of America can be of any help to you in 
solving the religious problem of your future, 
T have no sympathy with those who are seek- 
ing to engraft bedily upon your national life 
a foreign religion. ‘here are to be sure many 
features in that religion which are true and 
good and which may be of great help to you. 
There are none of the great religions of 
the world which do not contain a great deal of 
truth; they could not have lived so long and so 
vitally unless they had been founded upon trath, 
Of course, then, with your well known and generous 
hospitality you are ever ready to receive from 
foreign sources whatever commends itself to you 
as true and good in the world of religious thought. 
But as Japanese you also havea religious past, 
and it 1s upon that, whatever help you may 
receive from foreign sources, it is upon that 
that) you will build the fabric of your future 
religion, And itis nota religious past of which 
you need be ashamed if we are to judge of 
it by its fruits. You have in it many elements 
of solidity upon which you may build. In the 
refined sense of honour which characterizes your 
samurat chass, in the thoughtfulness and kindli- 
ness which you show to each other, in your care 
for the rights of the poor, and above all in your 
sentiment and practice of filial reverence, all of 
which characteristics are rooted in your past, you 
furnish a type of morality in many respects far 
superior to that of the Western world, and if you 
build your future religion upon that it will be a 
religion of which you need never be ashamed. 
And if in building up such a religion, the 
liberal religious sentiment of America can 
aid you, you can rely upon its earnest and 
brotherly help. For this is the message which I 
am cammissioned to bring to yon—the message 
not of conversion but of affiliation. ‘he true 
spirit of America does not dictate nor come to you 
in any spirit of assumption; it offers the hand of 
brotherhood and help. And so in everything, 
whatever help you may receive from foreign 
sources, the foundation upon which you must 
stand in’ your efforts for the future must be 
the past of your nation’s life, ‘The joyous time 
of the year now comes when your beautiful 
land will be clothed in its fairy garb, and 
all your hearts will rejoice in its loveliness. Such 
a festival as that of the cherry blossoms can 
be seen nowhere else on the surface of the globe. 
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It is only out of the peculiar conditions of your 
soil and climate and the art and skill of your 
gatdeners such beauty can come. So it is only 
out of your own past that the real beauty and glory 
and fragrance of Japanese patriotism can grow. 
Itis only by remembering the soil from which 
springs the loveliness of your marvellous flowers 
that the beauty and truth of your fayourile poem 
can come home to your hearts :— 


Shiki-shima no 
Yamato-gokoro wo 
Hito towaba 

Asahi ni niw6d 
Yama-zakura bana. 


AMY SHERWIN AT THE PUBLIC 
HALE. 
—_——__&—__—_—_ 4 

A larger audience assisted on the. 7th inst. at 
Miss Amy Sherwin’s third appearance than on 
cither of the previous occasions. Part 1 was again 
a concert, and Pait 2 the principal portions of 
“ Maritana.’ ‘The concert opened with a duett, 
“Love and War” (Cooke), for Messrs. Stockwell 
and Sherwin, which was well received, and No. 2, 
the ducient ballad “ Banbury Cross’? (Wellings), 
was tastefully rendered by Miss Minna Fischer. 
The third item, Braham’s Death of Nelson,” pro- 
voked greatexpectations, and judged by the manner 
of its reception by the andience, these were fully 
realised. Mr. Stockwell has improved each night, 
and it was apparent before he had got through 
the recitative that he was in good vojce, thouglr 
there was just a scintilla of indication that he was 
not perfectly at his ease. Mr. Cluts4m then 
played the ‘Spinnlied” of Litolf, and Mr. Lem- 
mone gave a flute solo, “The Gossip,” by 
Terschak, the rende:ing of which must be 
ranked as one of his best efforts. 

The popular and evergreen opera ‘ Maritana” 
was drawn upon to supply the second part of the 
programme, and the scenes given contained some 
of the gems of the work. Vincent Wallace’s 
music is too well known lo necessitate a_de- 
scription or any further reference to it. Miss 
Amy Sherwin) was dfaritana, Miss Minna 
Fischer Lagarillo, Mr. Stockwell Don Cesar, and 
Mr. Sherwin doubled the pats of Don Fosé 
and the King, the: Guard being composed of 
amateurs. In the first act Afaritana gave an 
artistic rendering of “The harp in the air,” 
and with Don Fosé was very effective in the 
recitative Oh, why then do you sigh?” and the 
duett following, “ Of fairy wand had I the power. 
Subsequently, in "Scenes that are brightest,” 
Miss Sherwin scored most effectively. “here isa 
good opening for Lazarillo in the second act, 
* Alas ! those chimes.so sweetly stealing,” and this 
was availed of by Miss Fischer to the fullest ex- 
tent. Don Cesar was in preat form in Yes, letme 
hike a soldier fall,” but the tempo seemed somewhat 
hurried in Turn on, old Time.’ Me. Stockwell, 
however, did exceedingly well, and exhibited 
power as well as quality. Mr. Sherwin sang the 
recitative that falls to the share of Don Fosé 
and the King in good style, but the audience 
would like to have heard “In happy mo- 
ments,” and a rather taking cavatina “ This 
heart by woe o’ertaken.” ‘The dresses were good, 
the scenery sufficient, and the singers were well 
accompanied. 


The high appreciation in which the performances 
of Miss Sherwin and her company are held is still 
evidenced by the large audiences which are drawn 
to the Public Hall. On Monday the house was as 
well filled as on any occasion during the prima 
donna’s stay in Yokohama. 

The fourth performance consisted as usual of a 
concert part, followed by scenes from classic 
opera—the piece selected for on Monday being 
Verdi's “Tl Trovatore.” The first part’ opened 
with a duet— The Wooers’’— (Mora) —capi- 
tally given by Messrs. Stockwell and Sherwin, 
the former of whom seemed to have quite re- 
covered from his indisposition and was in full 
voice. Miss Fischer then came on in the solo 
“Good Bye” (Tosti) which was rendered so 
charmingly that the house demanded an encore, 
complying with which she gave Behrend’s “ Dad- 
dy ” with great taste and expression. Mr. Stock- 
well’s solo The Message’? (Blumenthal) was 
likewise so well sung that he had to appear twice 
and bow his acknowledgments of the plaudits that 
were accorded to him. Ganz’ charming “ Dear 
Bird of Winter” brought on Miss Sherwin in a 
very fine and artistic rendering, which evoked a 
peremptory demand for a repetition, to which, 
however, the prima donna did not accede. Mr. 
Lemmone followed with a flute solo “ Swiss Fan- 
tasie” (Boehm) which was so well received that 
he then gave the  Cainival of Venice,’’ the double 


performance proving one of the gems of the 
the programme and evincing the power of ex- 
pression which the artist exercises through his 
instrument. Poniatowski’s ‘* The Yeoman’s 
Wedding Song” was given by Mr. Sherwin 
with his usual taste and power, and Miss Fis- 
cher followed with the popular song ‘ Twickenham 
Ferry,” which she rendered with much vivacity 
and expression. Mr. Stockwell achieved a 
success with ‘*Come into the Garden, Maud ;” 
Mr. Clutsam played the piano solo ‘Nuits 
Blanches ” (Heller), and the first part was brought 
to a close by the flute solo ‘ Mazurka ” (Ters- 
chak) by Mr. Lemmone. 

The second part included the third and fourth 
scenes of “Il Travatore” respectively, giving the 
music and libretto incidental to the exterior and 
the interior of the prison. ‘The opera is so widely 
know that we need hardly do more than state that 
Miss Sherwin took the part of Leonora, Miss 
Fischer that of Asucena, Mr. Stockwell that 
of AManrico, and Mr. Sherwin that of the 
Count di Luna. In the first scene Miss Sher- 
win occupied the stage alone for the most part 
and gave with exquisite laste the lines ‘ O, hapless 
victim,” ‘Ah, me with what sorrow,” and “ Can I 
forget thee?” Mr. Stockwell’s rendering of ‘ Ah che 
la morte”’ was a finished and striking performance, 
and the duet, Leonora and The Count, at the close- 
evoked appreciative plaudits. In the second part 
Manrico and Asucena held the audience complete- 
ly during their duet ‘Charm me to rest” and the 
music incidental, to the dying scene (which was 
acted with consummate-skill and power by Miss 
Sherwin) was sung by the prima donna with rare 
expression. 


The fifth performance of the company took place 
on Wednesday, when Miss Sherwin made a very 
successful appearance‘as Amina in ‘* La Sonnam- 
bula.” — Bellini’s opera was preceded by a concert 
which opened with a duet, ‘The Moon has 
raised”? (Benedict), for Messrs. Stockwell and 
Sherwin, which was sung in their usual good style, 
and duly applauded. Miss Minna Fischer then 
gave an effective and sympatic rendering of 
“Rock me to sleep,” and was followed by Mr. 
Sherwin, who sang Fesca’s ‘* Wanderer’ with 
good taste, both artists receiving a flattering 
acknowledgment, ‘Vhe next number brought on 
Mr. Stockwell, who sang Pinsuti’s “ Queen of the 
Earth” with telling effect, and was applauded 
till he reappeared, but the very decided demand 
for a repetition was not acceded to. Mr. Lemmone 
then played a fantasie by Popp on an air of Abt's, 
in a style with which Yokohama has now become 
quite familidr, and Mr. Clutsam closed the pro- 
gramme with a capital rendering of a mazika of 
his own and the ‘ Polnische Tanse” af Scharwenka. 

Bellini’s music was charmingly sung by Miss 
Amy Sherwin as Amina, and Miss Fischer was 
entirely successful as Zisa,-and subsequently as 
Theresa. Mr. Stockwell was in capital voice, 
and yave an excellent rendering of the part 
of Elviro, whilst Mr. Sherwin was quite at 
home in the character of Count Rodolph, aud 
was particularly effective in the recitative and 
ensemble. Of all the tuneful and pleasing music 
given, however, nothing went so well as “ Take 
now this ting ’tis thine love” and the scene imme- 
diately following, not even ‘Still so gently,” 
which gives so fine an opportunity to both soprano 
and tenor. Itis almost: invidious to make com- 
patisons, as all the artists did justice to the com- 
poser, but the weight of the work fell upon Miss 
Sherwin and Mr, Stockwell, by whom it was borne 
with characteristic excellence. Mr. Clutsam play- 
ed the accompaniment with much discretion. ‘The 
last of the subscription series will be given to-mor- 
row night, when “ Faust? will be produced. Miss 
Sherwin has given ample evidence that her ap- 
pearance in Gounod’s opera will be another 
marked success, and that in the part of Afar- 
guerite the talented soprano will score another 
triumph, 


LETTER FROM LONDON. 
—————_¢—_______ 
(From our Spectat CoRRRSPONDENT.) 


. London, May 8th. 

The sittings of the Parnell Commission have 
been resumed, Mr. Parnell being in the witness- 
box. In examination he went over his connection 
with Trish politics, and especially the growth of the 
Land and National Leagues. His position was 
that he forthe first time taught the Lvish people 
the virtues of constitutional agitation, and weaned 
them from Fenianism and violent courses. Crime 
there was no doubt, but this he attributed to secret 
societies, which the land league was gradually 
supplanting. He described the attitude of the 
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“physical force” and dynamite sections in Ireland 
and Ameiica to himself and his policy, as one of 
the most bitter hostility, and generally he made 
out in his direct examination an excellent case 
for the peacefulness, prosperity, and perfectly con- 
stitutional character of the movement which he 
initiated, organised, and led. His policy had been 
directed to securing changes in the land system, 
which would bring peace and prosperity to the 
Irish people, within the lines of the law. Mr. 
Parnell was cross-examined by Sir Richard 
Webster, the Attorney-General, who is a typical 
Englishman, with his fair hair and ruddy com- 
plexion, the firm walk and bearing of an old 
athlete, and the tenacity of a bull-dog. He is not 
eloquent, except when worked up, when the most 
taciturn person grows eloquent, but he states his 
case in a plain, downright, undecorated way, 
which is sometimes more effective than any 
amount of eloquence. The general course of 
his cross-examination was this:—The history of 
Irish politics before Mr. Parnell, about which 
Sir Charles Russell and Mr. Parnell himself had 
a great deal to say, was ignored wholly, and the 
Attorney-General came to the Irish leader’s own 
immediate connection with politics; in other words, 
to the charges against him, Mr. Parnell was ex- 
amined for the better part of two days on the 
alleged hostility between him and the ‘ physical 
force”? party, and although there certainly were, 
especially at first, attacks on his meetings by Fe- 
nians and other physical force men, yet the At- 
Yorney-General, I think, succeeded in establishing 
that latterly this hostility in Ireland ceased, that 
physical force men were in_his ranks from the 
beginning, and that Mr. Parnell himself had 
neither denounced dynamite nor outrages. Mr. 
Parnell did point to one or two references to out- 
rages as denunciations, but even he acknowledged 
that they were weak. In America there was fric- 
tion from time to time between Patrick Ford and 
Mr. Parnell. But the Attorney-General scored 
heavily off the witness in connection with the two 
journals in Ireland of which he was one of the 
chief owners—United Ireland, which went in wholly 
for the land movement and which was not an 
advocate of physical force although it treated out- 
rages in a very equivocal fashion ; and the Jrish- 
man which was avowedly a physical force organ, 
and which Mr, Parnell said was carried on ata 
loss. Why carry it on at a loss, asked the At- 
torney-General, when it was competing with your 
other paper which was making a profit, and when 
it uttered sentiments weekly of which you now say 
you disapprove? Passage after passage was 
read palliating dynamite and pointing to phy- 
sical force as the remedy—passages full of rub- 
bishy, turgid bombast about the flag of our 
fathers flying over us; and the bulldogs of just 
hate bounding across the Atlantic (fancy a dog 
bounding across 4,000 miles of ocean), and Em- 
mett, and '98, and the rest of the stock-in-trade 
of the Irish patriot drunk with whisky and poli- 
tical excitement. Mr. Parnell did not approve 
of all this stuff when read. out by the Attorney- 
General in a Court of justice in London; stale 
soda-water can have been nothing to it. Then 
why did he allow it? Well the fact was they 
bought the paper with others from Richard Pigott ; 
they founded United Ireland when Pigott was out 
of the way, and they carried on the /rishman to 
give one or two of its staff, especially one James 
O’Connor, employment. ‘ But you published it 
at the same office as United Ireland ; why did you 
not employ him there.in place of issuing at a loss 
a paper of which you disapprove, to compete with 
a paper in which you were really interested ? 

Mr. Parnell didn’t know; he had not much to do 
with it, &c., &c. Clearly the /rishman was kept 
up to satisfy the physicial force party, for which 
it wrote, while United Jnland was the organ of the 
constitutional agitation. Mr. Parnell wanted to 
keep in with both. On another subject Mr. Par- 
nell was thrown heavily. His defence was that 
the outrages were the work of secret societies, 
not of the Land-League. For an hour or more 
the Attorney-General led Mr. Parnell on to talk of 
these secret societies, who were members, where 
they were strongest, when he knew all about them 
first, how long he held this view, and so on. Mr. 
Parnell said he knew always that the Secret So- 
cieties had to do with these outrages, and that 
they existed. After going on like this for an al- 
most wearisome time, the Attorney-General sud- 
denly turned round and called his attention to a 
speech he made in the House of Commons in 1882 
in which he assured the house that there were no 
Secret Societies left in Ireland, the Land League 
having killed them all. Mr, Parnell boldly said 
his object was to mislead the House; it suited his 
purpose to say that then; but it was not true. 
This revelation left a very painful impression on 
the Court aud in the country, for the general opi- 
nion is expressed by the Attorney-General’s ob- 


servation, ‘‘It suited your purpose, Mr. Parnell, to 
say in the Honse of Commons that there were no 
no Secret Societies, and you said it; it suits your 
purpose now to say that Secret Societies were in 
full activity, and you say it.’ Mr. Parnell is 
still in the box, and will be followed by Davitt, 
O’Brien, and other Irish members. 

The picture season is once more upon us. The 
Royal Acadamy Banquet took place on the qth 
and was attended as usual by the principal cele- 
brities of the country. The President in the course 
of his speech, referring to the present exhibition, 
described it in the following mellifluous style :— 
“OF the exhibition inaugurated yesterday, I 
would say it seems to me remarkable in two re- 
specls—it is remarkable for the high average level 
which it maintains, and remarkable through its 
many-sidedness and catholicity. Every class of 
subject is here seen treated; no shade of artistic 
temperament seems unexpressed from tempera- 
ment which cleaves reverently to tradition to that 
which is bent on modern things. Allegories are 
here with their abstractions, and homeliest scenes 
with theie infinite humanity; the classic mood, 
the romantic, the life of our own day in town 
and field—all these are here. On all hands, 
too, we are made aware of that deep-lying 
love of the fair face of nature, which is another 
mark of our race, and on every side, as we might 
expect, we meet the sea; we find it in every 
temper, here troubled, tossing silver foam ina 
blinding silver light, there silent purple like the 
night, there again radiant witlr all sapphire in the 
moon.” The number of pictures sent iv this year 
was some 12,000, five-sixths of which were rejecte 
leaving about 1,700. ‘The contributions from fa- 
mous studios are not so striking, but those from 
non-Academicians are of considerable merit. 
The foreign pictures are few and not of the first 
importance, and the portraits hardly reach the 
level of former years. The exhibition is strong 
in landscapes. ‘here are but few claimants for 
the title of “The picture of the year,” but Mr. 
Orchardson’s “ Young Duke” may perhaps be 
regarded as the one. A banquet is taking place 
in a spacious room hung with tapestry, and in 
front is a large table, a wreath of roses, and old 
Venetian glass exquisitely painted. At the head 
of the room sits the careless young host, whose 
health is being drunk, the guests standing and 
all trying to be seen by the Duke. Their faces 
form a splendid essay in the expression of human 
insincerity. The picture is one of great power. 
Our critics protest vigorously against the number 
of babies represented on the walls of the Academy; 
they are there in all kinds of attitudes, engaged 
in all kinds of games, with all sorts of toys, every 
variety of expression, of every age, of both sexes, and 
from all classes of society. Only one of these baby 
pictures, “ Us,” is worth a moment’s notice; a little 
ragged child is out at night on a doorstep, looking 
very cold and miserable, but its unhappiness is 
not as great as might be for it is shared by a 
ragged, deformed doll. The Grosvenor and New 
Galleries have also opened their doors. ‘The latter 
was formed a year or two ago by the secession 
from the former of Mr. Comyns Carr, its art 
director, who quarrelled with Sir Coutts Lindsay, 
the owner, and carried off with him to the New 
Gallery several of the leading Grosvenor artists. 
The New occupies a space in the ae ge in 
Regent Street which was formerly a Civil Service 
Co-operative Market that went bankrupt. All 
the galleries, it is acknowledged, contain a large 
number of works of great merit and on the whole 
speak well of art in England, 

Speaking of Mr. Comyns Carr reminds me to 
mention that his connection with the English Z/dz- 
strated Magasine is about to terminate, and that 
he will be succeeded by Mr. C. Thulock Cooke, a 
young barrister, who is secretary to Lord Dun- 
raven, and who has travelled in the colonies and 
written much about them., I do not know the 
reason of the change, but suspect Messrs. Macmil- 
lan, the owners of the magazine, which has been 
five or six years under Mr. Carr, are anxious to 
try another tack with a new pilot. Mr. Cookeisa 
clever man, with a keen, sharp head on his 
shoulders, though it would be idle to pretend that 
his position in the literary world is anything like 
that of Mr. Carr, who is a veteran in art and 
letters, and a veteran art journalist also. 

Of the opening of the French Exhibition, which 
is the most important event of the week, I need 
say nothing, as papers all over the world are full 
of ‘it. 


LETTER FROM SAN FRANCISCO. 
—_—_—___—_—_. 
(From our SpeciaL CORRESPONDENT.) 


San Francisco, May 18th. 


The Supreme Court has affirmed the constitu- 
tionality of the Scott law, which absolutely pro- 
hibits the landing of Chinamen in this country, 
even though they are holders of certificates of 
prior residence. Under the Acts of 1882 and 
1885, which were drawn in conformity with the 
understanding between the Chinese Government, 
and the American Commissioners of 1881,. a 
Chinaman resident in the United States could 
visit his native country, and return here, provided 
he had supplied himself on leaving with a certi- 
ficate that he had lived here. The Scott law 
repealed these provisions of those acts, declared 
the certificates and the pledge they contained void 
and of no effect, and declared that once ont of 
the country a Chinaman could not return. The 
Supreme Court decides that the violation of 
faith involved in this legislation is merely a 
breach of morality, with which the judiciary 
has nothing to do. ‘The province of the court 
is to decide whether a law is in conformity 
with the constitution; that nothing in the consti- 
tution requires Congress to be honest in its deal- 
ings with other nations; and that therefore, the 
court is not called upon to pronounce the Scott 
a disreputable as it is, unconstitutional and 
void. f 

It was expected that the decision would be re- 
ceived with enthusiasm here. But it wasn’t. 
Only one morning paper thought it worth pub- 
lishing in full, and the only’ persons who ex- 
pressed any delight were a few scamps of the 
type of Dennis Kearney, and a few Irish labour 
agitators. There is a movement to give Judge 
Field a reception, when he arrives next week, by 
way of commemorating his servility to the pre- 
vailing anti-Chinese prejudice; but the idea does 
not strike the public favourably, and if there is 
any reception, it will comprise no one outside of 
Vield’s personal friends. 

The residents of Chinatown are well pleased 
with the decision. Chinese farm hands have raised 
their scale of wages 25 cents a day, and house ser- 
vants are insisting ona dollar a day and found. 
Three years ago, a good Chinese cook, who did 
the family washing could be hired for $25 amonth; 
now they ask $30, and they decline to do the 
washing. Still, even at this high figure, people 
prefer them to Irish servant girls. ies 

The first trial trip of the Charleston developed 
a speed of 18} knots, 3 of a knot less than her 
contract called for. ‘There is some mystery about 
the trial, as the builders only allowed one reporter 
—a man of their selection—to be on board; but 
it seems that the slide of the starboard high pres- 
sure cylinder got heated, and it became necessary 
to stop the engine. No discouragement is felt on 
this account, as it is said that the Japanese Nant- 
wa Kan did not do even as well as the Crarleston 
has done till she had twenty trials. The truth 
of the matter is hard to get at. The newspapers 
on this coast are patriotically resolved to say 
nothing which may discredit the Union Iron 
Works, as they want more contracts for men-of- 
war; and the oracles of the Navy Department are 
dumb oysters. : 

One of the best posts in the diplomatic service, 
which Mr. Harrison thought he had filled, has un- 
expectedly become vacant by the sudden death of 
Allen T. Rice, who was about to start for St. 
Petersburg, but was taken ill with a throat trouble, 
and died on Thursday, from suffocation caused by 
swelling of the glottis. Mr. Rice’s life had been 
romantic. He came of a wealthy family of Mas- 
sachusetts. Whilehe was a child, a family quarrel 
broke out, and in order to hide him from relatives 
who desired to obtain possession of his person, 
he was dressed as a girl till he was fourteen years of 
age. He got his education in Europe, and at an 
early age he developed a taste for letters. He made 
his home in Paris, and was one of the founders of 
of the newspaper Le Nation. A few years ago, 
having come into a property of a couple of million 
dollars, he come home, established himself in 
New York and bought the North American Review, 
which by adopting the methods of the Fortnightly 
and Ninenteenth Century, he converted into a 
valuable property. A couple of years ago he ran 
for Congress and gave a large sum of money to a 
political manager who undertook to get him 
elected ; the fellow sold him out, and boasted of 
having ‘fooled the sucker.” Mr. Rice was a 
bitter partisan of the Republican school; but he 
was a gentleman anda man of honour, and his 
death is loss to American politics. 

The prevailing dullness was dispelled this week 
in Kansas City by a characteristic event. — 
burglar had been run to earth by a detective 
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topic of conversation. ‘The ladies all agreed to 
cut the offendet, who was accused of having 
performed his feat to win a bet and he him- 
self was laid up in bed with incipient pueumon- 
nia. When he got well, he directed his attorney 
to commence proceedings against the two robbers 
of his garments. 

At noon to-day, the Nicaragua Canal Company’s 
steamer Alvina sailed from New York for Grey- 
town with fifty engineers and workmen and a 
quantity of tools and supplies to be used in the 
construction of the Nicaragua Canal. Other 
steamers will follow at short intervals, The engi- 
neers who made the last survey for the canal are 
still at Greytown with a force of some 550 men. 
The first work to be done will be the construction 
of a pier at Greytown, after which warehouses, 
hospitals and telegraph lines will be undertaken, 
and then the dredging of the first twelve miles of 
the canal will begin. Several shiploads of ma- 
terial are being accumulated in New York and 
will be forwarded as soon as the party on the 
ground is ready to receive them. In the mean- 
time, the most deplorable accounts come from 
the Panama canal. The Government of Jamaica 
has provided transportation for 3,000 Jamai- 
can negroes, who had to be sent for to pre- 
vent their starving; but 4,000 others are lying 
round the wharves at Aspinwall, in a state of utter 
destitution, without food or clothing to protect 
them from the tropical rains. It looks as though 
we should have trouble before the end came. 

I referred in my last to the peculiar circumstances 
under which the autopsy on Bishop the mind-reader 
was conducted in New York. The inquest has 
since been held. His mother testified that she had. 
known him to be as long as six days in a cataleptic 
trance. He carried on his person a card addressed 
to the medical profession in which he begged 
surgeons not to cut him up until there could be no 
possible question as to his death. The thought 
that he may have been dissected while still alive 
is too horrible to dwell upon. 


triot, who was supposed to have been murdered 
at Chicago. His body has now been found, and 
the circumstances are so remarkable that his story 
promises to bea famous crime. I will recapitul- 
ate.them. 

On Saturday evening, May qth, at about 8 p.m. 
a stranger ina buggy called at Dr. Cronin’s house, 
and begged him to drive at once to Sullivan’s Ice 
Factory to attend to a man who had sustained a 
serious accident. ‘The doctor got into the buggy, 
which drove off rapidly: he was never seen again 
alive. 1 may mention here that no accident had 
happened at theice factory, and neither Sullivan nor 
any one else had ordered the doctor to be sent for. 
Some four or five hours later, a livery stable driver 
named Woodruff says that he was accosted by two 
unknown men, who offered him money to convey 
a large trunk from a barn in State Street to a 
point on Evanston Avenue, near Lincoln Park. He 
stole a horse and waggon, and carried the trunk 
as requested. When the party arrived at their 
destination, the two strangers took the trunk out 
of the waggon, emptied it of ils contents, which, 
according to Woodruff, were the mutilated re- 
remains of a dead female, threw the trunk on the 
road side, paid Woodruff, and went off. The 
trunk was in effect found next morning at the 
spot. It was empty, save for several rolls of 
cotton wadding which were saturated with blood 
and for a certain quantity of blood which still ad- 
hered to its bottom and sides. 

The unaccountable disappearance of Dr. Cronin 
led to suspicions that the body in the trunk was 
his and not that of a female. But nothing was 
ascertained until last Wednesday, when workmen 
engaged in repairing the sewer discovered a body 
which was immediately identified as Cronin’s, in 
a catch basin on Evanston Avenue. The most 
remarkable feature of the case was the discovery by 
the surgeons who performed the autopsy that Dr. 
Cronin’s wounds, which were numerous, would 
not have caused death, aud that there were no 
signs of strangulation or other fatal violence. The 
man must have been alive though probably un- 
conscious when he was thrust into the catch basin, 
and must have died from shock or internal effusion 
of blood from being jammed head downward into 
a hole from which he would not escape. —- 

He was, as I have said, an Irish patriot, but a 
man of high integrity, and a fierce hater of the 
frauds who live by firing the Ivish heart, and 
gathering nickels from Irish servant girls. He 
was a political speaker, and was not slow to de- 
nounce professional agitators. It is universally 
believed at Chicago that he had obtained a know- 
ledge of the malversation of certain Ivish relief 
funds which had been entrusted to dishonest 
hands, and that the knaves .who had_ stolen 
the money murdered him to prevent _ his 
denouncing them. Leading Irishmen have a 
theory that Queen Victoria had become convinced 
that this honest physician had determined to 
abandon his patients and to cross the water in 
order to take her life; and that she resolved to 
anticipate him by sticking him into a sewer head 
first. But I am bound to say that this theory 
does not find believers except among advanced 
thinkers, “The head of the Irish party in Chicago 
is Alexander Sullivan, who, so far as I know, is a 
lawyer of eminence and a gentleman. It is hardly 
credible that he could have had any thing to do 
with a foul murder. Yet it is a fact that in his 
denunciations of ‘false Irishmen,” poor Cronin 
often picked him out as a type. A queer lot, these 
Irish patriots. 

A curious lawsuit has been instituted in the East. 
At a watering place not unknown to fame, a young 
man, al the hour allotted to males, took a swim in 
the bay. He happened to be alone. As he was 
disporting in the water, two belles of the season 
passed that way, and noticing the swimmer, and 
his male habiliments which he had left on the 
beach, thought it would be a good joke to hide 
them, The swimmer presently heard their loud 
screams of laughter, and realised his predicament. 
He had expected no spectators, and was absolute- 
ly in the costume of Adam before the fall. He 
couldn’t even reach a fig leaf. But a board, un- 
happily very narrow, happening to float by, he 
seized il, and bearing it before him like a shield, 
advanced on the enemy. ‘The girls fled. When 
the swimmer landed, if they were hidden behind 
trees, he couldn’t find them, and he set to work to 
discover his clothes. Unfortunately they had been 
hidden with such skill that his search proved 
fruitless, and after many minutes spent in wander- 
ing up and down the beach with chattering teeth, 
he vesolved to make a break for the hotel. The 
shrieks which echoed from the balcony when 
a man was seen approaching with head-long 
speed in the attire of a troglodyte, carrying 
before him a wooden weapon which looked like 
the club of a Motka Indian, may be ima- 
gined, That night, the escapade was the sole 


named Gilley, and his preliminary examination 
“was going on before a police justice. The 
burglar and the detective sat side by side. 
Suddenly the formér drew a sharp knife, and 
nearly severed the head of the latter from his 
i body. The turning to a policeman, who stood 
by, he nearly cut his leg off. The detective and 
the policeman both drew revolvers, and poured 
five bullets into the burglar’s body; one of the 
shots laid a quiet bystander low. Gilley the 
detective died the same day ; but before his death, 
he saw the dead body of this antagonist carried 
out past him. Kansas City is famous for its 
shooting scrapes, but this was an uncommonly 
good day for shooting. 

People were startled yesterday by news that 
the erratic James Gordon Bennett of the New 
York Herald had gone to Cairo to rescue 
Gordo. The story ran that a Cairo correspon- 
dent of the Herald had received information that 
Gordon was not dead, but had been kept pri- 
soner all these years by the Mahdi, and that 
the latter’s successor was now willing to release 
his illustrious captive on payment of a ransom of 

* amillion francs. The tale was absured on its face. 
But another account stated that Bennett had made 
a heavy bet with an Egyptian officer that he 
would enter Khartoum and leave it alive, and this 
may be the case. Bennett is just the man to take 
such a wager. You will know more about the 
facts before you receive this letter, unless it should 
prove, which is not unlikely, that the editor and 
proprietor of the Herald has gone to Cairo in 
obedienée to that demon of unrest which has 
pursued him all his life, in which case you will 
probably hear no more of the matter. 

Whether the mind reader, Washington Irving 
Bishop, died of catalepsy this week at New 
York appears to be an open question; but there 
is no question that an autopsy was performed 
on his remains, and that his brain was taken 
out, cleaned, and weighed. He was subject 
to cataleptic attacks, in which he would be for 
hours in a trance, to all appearance dead, and 
would subsequently come to life apparently un- 
injured. He was greatly worried by a dread 
that in one of these attacks, he would be given up 
for dead, and handed over to the doctors, and he 
had expressly warned his mother that such might 
be the case. According to his friends, his appre- 
hension was prophetic. On ‘Tuesday, he had a 
fit, and apparently passed out of life. Three 
doctors declared that he was dead, and_proceeded 
to cut him up. .His mother and other friends 
declare that he was uot dead, but merely in a 
cataleptic trance. ‘The authorities share their 
opinion, for the three doctors have been arrested 
on a charge of manslaughter, and held in $2,500 
bail. The inquest will take place next week. 
Bishop was a crank, of whose sanity suspicions 
were often entertained, He certainly possessed the 
gift of mind-reading in a remarkable degree. He 
gave exhibitions in this city which puzzled the 
doctors, and would have puzzled Labouchere him. 
self. On one occasion, a watch was concealed by 
a member of the audience who could not have 
been in collusion with him. Bishop was asked to 
find the watch. He left the lecture room, took a 
carriage, drove a mile to a well-known hotel, enter- 
ed the office, and required the clerk to hand him 
the watch which he described, and which he said 
was in the hotel safe. The astounded clerk opened 
the safe, and sure enough there was the watch. 
If he was murdered by doctors who wanted to 
look at his brain, they are on a par with the Afri- 
can king who broke open a time-piece to geta 
peep at the works. 


SAILING RACE. 
—_——_oe_—_——_ 


The third sailing race of the Sailing Club sea- 
son, which took place on Saturday, was beyond 
doubt the most interesting of the present year. 
There was no competition, it is true, in any of the 
classes except the B cutters, and not enough even 
there to awaken extravagant excitement, but we 
fancy skippers will confess that the second round 
of the course was an exceedingly lively affair. 
The weather, indeed, developed conditions in the 
course-of the afternoon which introduced just a 
slight element of danger for open boats, for heavy 
squalls were frequent and sudden. The wind at 
starting was at S,W., a moderate breeze, under 
which a rapid run was made to the North 
Mark, but outside the mark, while beating for 
the Lightship, a heavy sea was met with a 
freshening of the breeze. On the second round 
the wind gathered strength and blew up a 
very considerable sea, which bothered the smaller 
boats greatly. The race was fixed to start at 
two o'clock, but almost at the last moment it 
was found that a flag-boat sent out to indicate the 
North Mark (the.buoy, heretofore stationed there 
having sunk) was far out of position. Capt. Efford, 
the officer of the day, had therefore to steam out 
and transfer the sampan to a more suitable Spot. 
This occupied an hour, so that the starting gun 
was fired at three instead of two. Of the eleven 
yachts entered three stayed away, Mosquito, Ex- 
change, and Vixen, while Aborigine chafing doubt- 
tess at the enforced wait denied herself the pleasure 
of competing with Mard Marion, and sailed round 
the course in advance of the others. The Maid was 
therefore, like La Belle and Kanagawa, the only re- 
presentative of her class. ‘The boats crossed the line 
well together. La Belle, handled with ease, was first 
over toleeward, Molly Bawn crossing under the wea- 
ther flagboatimmediately after, followed by Princess 
Maud, Kanagawa, Daimyo, Maid Marion, and 
Lady Louise in the order named. The Princess 
was handiest with her spinnaker which she set on 
bowsprit end; Kanagawa and Maid Marion were 
hardly less prompt; Daimyo was slower, but 
when she did spread her great wing she moved 
along atalively rate. Princess Maud keeping her 
topsail on deck gradually fell behind all but 
La Belle, and even after setting it lagged ina 
singular fashion. Lady Louise lost a great deal of 
ground by trouble and delay in getting her spin- 
naker to draw. dA/aid Marion, of course, at once 
took the lead, but the Doctor well maintained 
the advantage that he had at the start. Passing 
the North Mark all flattened in sheets and stood out 
on the starboard tack, Princess Maud alone going 
round as soon as she could clear the buoy on the 
port tack and standing in towards the shipping. 


San Francisco, May 25th. 

The east is given up to summer frivolities. The 
great race of the season was run on ‘Thursday for 
the usual $18,000 stake. Fourteen horses were 
entered, and up to the eve of the race; Hearst’s 
filly Gloaming was the favourite, but she was with- 
drawn at the last moment, and the winner was a 
Kentucky colt named St. Carlo, belonging to 
August Belmont. Her time, for § of a mile, was 
1.02}—nothing so very wonderful. 

Yachtsmen are looking more attentively to Eu- 
ropean than to home waters. The honour of Eng- 
land this year is to be confided to the Valkyrie, 
Lord Dunraven’s new yacht, of which great things 
are hoped. From the trial trips she has had, it 
looks as though she would fail where her predeces- 
sors failed—in a light breeze. She sails fast 
enough in a gale of wind, but with a light wind on 
the quarter, she cannot outsail the work boats of 
the English yacht clubs. It is odds that two of 
the three races which would be sailed in a new inter- 
national race in American waters would be sailed in 
gentle zephyrs, in which case the Valkyrie would 
have no show against a craft like the Volunteer. 

In my letter of May rith, I made some mention 
of the disappearance of Dr. Cronin, the Irish pa- 
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Whether this course benefitted her in the matter 
of tide, we shall not venture to say; the ebb ought 
then to have been running strong and giving ad- 
vantage to all more or less by setting them down 
towards the Lightship. Undoubtedly, however, 
“by standing in she had as a very ordinary 
beam sea that which, further out, the Doctor 
could be seen hacking away at in great style. 
Soon after passing the North Mark the latter 
thought he could see his way to getting along well 
enough without his gaff topsail, and accordingly 
took the same in, the Afard, Daimyo, and Lady 
Louise alone carrying theirs to the Lightship. 
The latter, with new mainsail and a not-too well 
sitting topsail, did remarkably well on this beat. 
Kanagawa soon began to yearn for an inshore 
berth and so followed Princess Maud’s example, 
Afolly and La Belle doing the same later; the 
Doctor, however, soon went about again and kept 
on till he could fetch the Lightship on the port 
tack. When Afaid Marion at length went about 
for the Lightship she weathered that mark with 
the utmost ease; Daimyo, however, underestimated 
matters and had to make a short board which 
caused her too lose time, and as if that usually valu- 
able commodity were not at all necessary, matters 
were so arranged that in setting her jib-topsail 
the sheet got adrift and the yacht had to be luffed 
up till it could be secured. The new cutter, how- 
ever, rounded the home mark witha lead of nearly 
four minutes of the Doctor. The breeze had now 
freshened considerably, and Molly’s spinnaker 
boom was a fearful and wonderful sight at times 
as she set her course for the North Mark. a 
Belle had followed Princess Maud right in on the 
port tack from the North Mark, and the way in 
which the little Una stuck to the cutter was ad- 
mirable. The trip to the Lightship was a neck 
and neck business which ended in La Belle’s 
favour, but im the run in to the home mark 
the Princess gained a few seconds. How she 
could gain anything at all, was, indeed, a cause 
of much wonderment to those who, seeing the 
angle at which she was blown over during 
great part of the way in, were at aloss to find 
where the propelling power was to come from. 
Both craft decided that they had now enough of 
the entertainment, and the Princess took in the 
reef which she so badly wanted, while Za Belle, 
having now leisure, proceeded to reduce the depth 
of water in her cockpit, and was thus able to recover 
and resuscitate the bodies of two of her crew whose 
interest in the race had not been strong enough 
to draw them from this state of contemplative 
indisposition. ‘The rest of the race was a contest 
between Lady Louise and Molly. Daimyo had 
rounded the North Mark well ahead of the Doctor, 
but close to the Lightship an accident to one of 
her head sails put her out of the race. The follow- 
ing were the times :— 


in effect unmanageable, and to avoid a collision 


stern. 


been nearer; that she never hung in or missed 


control the whole time and that even by luffing 
Lady Louise could not possibly have touched 
her, 


have found no evidence of an attempt on her part 
to scrape across the bows of the Lady Louise, and 
that they are satisfied that the former had allowed 
a reasonable margin both of distance and time. 
And yet strangely enough as it appears, they 
have chosen the occasion as a fitting op- 
portunity for a series of remarks which to our 
mind amount to a censure of Molly Bawn. The 
chief point was whether the latter had not cut 
things too close in the circumstances, one of the 
most important circumstances being the existence 
of a heavy sea of just such a nature as to suggest 
possible difficulties in staying. ‘The Committee 
find for the defendant craft on that ‘point; they 
decide practically that she did not cut things too 
close; and then they go on to read skippers a 


close. It seems to us that they have, quite un- 
intentionally without doubt, been a little unjust to 
the owner of Afolly Baw in coupling their ex- 
oneration with such a warning. 

The following is the Committee’s decision :— 


At a meeting of the Committee of the Yoko- 
hama Sailing Club, held on the 12th instant, the 
protest Lady Loutse v. Molly Bawn was considered, 
and the following decision arrived at :— 

According to the evidence, the Afolly. Bawn was 
in rounding the lightship, ahead of the Lady 
Loutse and in a position to round the mark; but 
it does not appear exactly how far the Lady 
Loutse was astern of the leading boat. ‘The evi- 
dence shows that in ordinary weather the A/olly 
Bawn could have cleared the Lady Louise when 
putting about on the port tack, but apparently 
owing to some accident, the Molly Bawn seems 
to have hung in stays, although not actually 
missing stays, and belore filling had apparently 
made a stern-board, thereby causing the subject 
of protest on the part of Lady Loutse. Lady 
Louise appears to have acted properly by clearing 
the Afolly Bawn while the latter was in an ap- 
parently unmanageable condition. 

It seems to the Committee that the question at 
stake resolves itself into the point: whether the 
Molly Bawn liad the right to tack; and the Com- 
mittee decide that she had, What happened 


1st Rounp. axp Rounp. afterwards was in the nature of an accident, and 
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no right to attempt to cross the bows of a yacht on 
the starboard tack unless absolutely sure of being 
able to do so even if the other luffs. That is, it is 
not sufficient to be able to scrape across the bows 
of the yacht on the starboard tacle if the latter 
holds her course; but she must be so far clear that 
the yacht on the starboard tack may have ample 
room to luff should she have to do so. 

It is usual in yacht racing to allow the yacht on 

the starboard tack to purposely luff into the yacht on 
the port tack, not in order to do damage to the latter 
(which is illegal if the collision be avoidable), but 
for the sake of evidence only. Should any damage 
occur the yacht on the port tack is bound by the 
yacht rules under which she is racing to pay all 
costs. 

Moreover, the.Committee wish it to be borne in 
mind that as no rules can be devised capable 
of meeting every incident and accident of sailing, 
the ordinary customs of the sea should be kept in 
view, and all attempts to win a race by other 
means than those of fair sailing and superior speed 
and skill must be discouraged. 


Molly Bawn. 
Lady Louise 


An incident that occurred during the yacht 
race on Saturday last, formed the subject of a 
protest by Capt. F. Owston, owner of the cutter 
Lady Louise. ‘The Committee of the Sailing Club 
have now comé to a decision on the point, a copy 
of which has been handed to us for publication, 

While we cordially approve of the action of the 
Committee in thus making public, not only their 
decision but the considerations that influenced 
them in arriving at it, we must confess ourselves 
‘somewhat puzzled by their report as a whole. 
They find that Molly Bawn was not to blame. 
We have not before us the evidence upon which 
the Committee proceeded; we believe, however, 
that some what conflicting statements have been 
made. According to the protestor, both yachts were 
onthe starboard tack, standing to the south-east 
in order to gain a point whence they could on the 
port tack weather the Lightship. Molly Bawn 
ahead, but on the lee-bow (that is, farther from the 
Lightship) of Lady Louise, put her helm down 
to go about, intending to cross the bows of the 
other, but as stated in the Committee’s report 
she hung in stays, this unforeseen contingency 
being ‘caused by her head sheets getting adrift. 
In this position Molly Bawn (though now prac- 


tically on the port tack and thus bound by the 
rules to keep out of the way of the other) was 


Lady Louise had to bear up and pass under her 
The story told by Molly Bawn, however, 
is to the effect that Lady Lotutse was not to wind- 
ward but to leeward, that the former was so close 
to the Lightship that no other boat could have 


stays or made a sternboard; that she was under 


The Committee hold that Afolly Bawn was 
not to blame ;—which we take to mean that they 


lecture on the impropriety of cutting things too 


LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
—_—_q—___—_. 
(Revrer “Seeciac”’ ro “ Jaran Mar.”’] 


London, June 8th. 


The following is the result of the Oaks :— 
L’Abbesse de Jouarre.........ss0000008 I 
Minthe 
Seclusion 


London, June gth. 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales and 
the Princess of Wales and their family are 
visiting the International Exhibition at Paris. 
The Duke of Edinburgh is the guest of the 
Emperor William at Berlin. 


The potice of Paris have seized documents 
belonging to General Boulanger, and several 
arrests of importance have been made. 


London, June 12th. 


Letters have been received from Stanley, 
dated from the Victoria Nyanza on December 
ao where he had been rejoined by Emin 

asha, 4 


A stormy discussion has taken place in the 
French Chamber of Deputies, the Boulangists 
inveighing vehemently against the recent arrest 
of members of their party. M. Constans, on 
behalf of the Government, said it was impossible 
that the factious agitation of the Boulangists 
could be tolerated any longer. 


TIME TABLES AND SUEAMERS. 
Sg 
YOKOHAMA-TOKYO RAILWAY. 


Tratns Leave Yokouama Station at 630, 7.20, 
8, 8.45," 10.20, and 11 a.m,; and 12%, 1.30, 3.30, 
4-25, 5,10, 5-45, 6.45, 7-45," 8.55, 10.05, and 11t.15* 
p.m. 

Trains teave Téxyd (Shimbashi) at 6,f¢ 6.40, 
7.55, 8.25,* 9, 10, and 10.50 a.m. ; and 12.20 1.30, 2.30, 
4, 4.55.1 6, 7.35, 8.45, 10, and 11.15* p.m, 

Fanus—First Single, sen 75; Second do., sen 453 
Third do, 25; First Return, yen 1.50; Second do, 
Sen go. 


Those marked (*) run through without stopping at ‘Tsurumi, 
Kawasaki, and Omori Stations. Those marked (1) run 
throngh without stopping at Omori, Kawasaki, Tsurumi and 
Kanagawa. . 


TOKAIDO RAILWAY. 


TRAINS Leave YOKOHAMA at 6.45, 8.55, and 10.55, 
a.m.; and 2.25,3.40, 5.40, and 7 p.m.; and Kozu 
at 7.15, 8.45. and 10.28 a.m.; and 2.55, 4.15, 6.15, 
and 8.35 p.m, 

Farus—To Hodogaya, first-class sen 10, second- 
class sen 6, third-class sen 3; to Totsuka, seu 32, sex — 
19, sen g; to Ofuna sén 46, sen 27, sen 13; 10 Fuji- 
sawa, Sen §8, sen 34, sen 16; to Hiratsuka, sex 98, 
sen §4, Sen 25; to Oiso, yeu 1.00. sen 60, ser 28; 
and to Kozu, yen 1.25, seu 75, sen 35. : 


A tramway runs between Kozu and Yuworo (distance 4 ri.) 
Jinrikisha may be hired between Yumoto and MUIvANOSHITA 
(distance 1} ri). 


OFUNA-YOKOSUKA RAILWAY. 


TRAINS LEAVE OFuNA (down) at 9.30 and 11.30 and 
4.15 and 7.35 p.m.; KAMAKURA (down) at 9.44 and 
11.44a.m, and 4.29 and 7.49 p.m.; and ZUSHIMURA 
(down) at 9.56 and 11.56 a.m. and 4.41 and 8.01 p.m.; 
and YOKOSUKA (up) at 7.15 and 10.30 a.m. and 2.55 
and 6.15 p.m.; ZusHImMuKa (up) at 7.36 and 10.51 a.m. 
and 3.16 and 6.36 p.m.; and Kamakura (up) at 7.48 
and 11.03 and 3.28 and 6.48 p.m. 

Fares—To Kamakura, first-class sert 9, second-class 
sen.6, third-class sen 3; to Zushimura sen 15, Sev 10, 
sem 5; and to Yokosuka sen 30, sen 20, sen 10. 


TOKAIDO (KOZU-SHIZUOKA) RAILWAY. 

‘TRAINS LEAVE Kozu (down) at 8.05 a.m. and 12.20, 
and 3.45 p.m.; and SHIZUOKA (up) at 6.20 and 10.45 
a.m. and 2.05 p.m. 

Fargs—First-class, yen 2.67 ; 
1.60; third-class, sex 82. 


second-class, yer 


*-TAKASAKI-YOKOKAWA RAILWAY. 
‘TRAINS LEAVE TAKASAKI (down) at 6.30 and 9.25° 
a.m., and 12.20 and 3.15 p.m,; and YoKoKawa (up) 
at 8 and 11 a.m,, and 1.50 and 4.55 p.m. 
Fargs—First-class, sez 75; second-class, sen 45; 
third-class, sen 25. 


YOKOSUKA STEAMERS, 
STEAMERS LEAVE the English Hatoba daily at 7.55 


and 10.30 a.m., and 1.45 and §.20 p.m.; and Leave 
Yokosuka at 6.50 and 10.10 a.m., and 1.30, and 4.30 


p.m.—Fare, sen 20, 
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MAIL STEAMERS. 
—_———_--- > ------ 

YHK NEXT MAIL IS DUK 
From Canada, &c. per C. P. M.Co. Monday, res i7th.® 
From Anoy ...... per C.P. M,Co. Monday, June 17th.4 
Vrom Europe, 

via Hongkong. perN.D. Lloyds. Friday, June 21st.¢ 

From Shanghai, 


E. J. Caldbeck, Dr. and Mrs. E. H. Edwards and 
infant, Messrs. M. Mess, Mori, Takeshita, Isobe, 
Kobayashi, Matsulci, Ishii, C. Rump, Umura, B. 
Roth, R. M. Parker, and M. Omori in cabin; 
Mrs. Mori, Mrs. Tamura, Mrs. ‘Takeshita and 
child, and Mrs. Matsuki and child in second class ; 
and 78 passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, for Kobe: 
— Miss Gillies, Mrs. Hazeland, Messrs. H. Dea- 
con, J. Winckler, H. Greey, C. M. Williams, M. 
Mess, Y. Omae, M. Onodera, M. Omori and 2 
Europeans in cabin; Messrs. Beppu, ‘I’. Miyake, 
U. Ouchi, G. T. Furuhashi, and S. Sueoka in se- 
cond class; and 47 passengers in steerage. 


Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Walter, 
oth June,—Hakodate, General.— Nippon Yu- 
sen Kaisha. : 

Altnacraig, British steamer, 1,872, Buyers, roth 
June,—Kobe, General.—Smith, Baker & Co. 

Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,100, Drum- 
mond, roth June,—Kobe, Mails and General. 

f i re a —Nippon Yusen Kaisha. , 

ees & pec N.Y. K. Friday, June 21st. Kashgar, British steamer, 1,515, Gadd, 11th June, 

From Hongkong. per P. & O. Co. Saturday, June 22nd § —Bombay, vid Kobe, Nagasaki, and Hong- 

From America... per P. M. Co. Monday; June 24th.|| kong, Mails and General.—P. & O. S.N. Co. 

¥rom America ... per O. & O. Co. Sindee fone goth. | Fuyo, Japanese steamer, 875, Selck, 11th June,— 

eR RRO PEI AO ae ECE ee ee Nagasaki, General.—Mitsui Bishi Sha. 

Satkio Maru, Japanese steamer, 2,240, Walker, 
11th May,—Shanghai and ports, Mails and 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Belgic, British steamer, 4,211, W. H Walker, 
rath June,—Hongkong, Mails and General. 
—O. & O.S.S. Co. 

Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,359, Haswell, 
12th June,—Kobe, Mails and General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Hiroshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,862, 
Gosch, 13th June,—Yokkaichi, General.— 

- Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Sikh, British steamer, 1,735, Rolley, 13th June,— 
Kobe, General.—Adamson, Bell & Co. 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, Young, 
13th June,—Hakodate, Mails and General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


* Batavia left Vancouver, B.C.,on May 31st. t Port Fairy Icft 

moy on June 8th, 1 Geeneral Herder .with German and English 
mails) left Hongkong on June 14th. § Lombandy left Hongkong 
on june 13th. {| City of Pebing left San Francisco via Hovolulu 
on June 4th. @ Arabic left San Francisco on June rth, 


CARGOES. 

Per French steamer Afelbourne, for Shanghai 
vid Kobe :—Silk for France 110 bales. Waste 
silk for France 34 bales. ‘Treasure for Shanghai, 
$16,000. ; 


THE NEXT MAIL LEAVES 


For Europe, vid 
Hongkong ... per P. & O. Co, Monday, June 17th. 
Vor Shanghai, 
Kobe, and | per N.Y. K. ‘Tuesday, June 18th. 
Nagasaki... } 
For Canada, &c. per C. P.M. Co. Thursday, June 2oth. 
For Europe, vid t 
Hongkong...... per N.D. Lloyds, Sunday, June 23rd. 
For America ..... per O. & O. Co. Sunday, June 23rd. 


REPORTS. 


The Japanese steamér Kobe Maru, Captain 
Haswell, reports:—Left Kobe the 8th June, at 
noon; had light easterly winds, with fine weather, 
to Rock Island; thence to port light winds and 
rain. Arrived at Yokohama the gth June, at 
1.15 p.m. 

The German steamer Polyhymnia, Captain 
Schaefer, reports :—Left Hongkong the 3rd° June, 
at 5 p.m.; had fine weather, with light winds 
untill the gth June, when shifting winds and heavy 
squalls, with rain and high sea from south to S.W. 
Arvived at Yokohama the roth June, at 10 a.m. 

The British steamer Belgic, Captain Walker, 
reports :—Left San Francisco the 25th May, at 
3.38 p.m.; had moderate westerly winds and sea 
throughout the passage. Arrived at Yokohama the 
t1th June, at 0.0a.m. Time, 15 days, 14 hours, 
53 minutes. 

The Japanese steamer Nagoya Maru, Captain 
Carrew, reports :—Left Yokkaichi the roth June, 
at § p.m.; had fresh north-westerly winds, with 
southerly swell and clear weather to Omaisaki; 
thence moderate easterly winds to Rock Island; 
and thence to Sagami fresh north-easteily winds, 
with fine, clear weather. Arrived at Yokohama 
the rith June, at 11.15 p.m. 

‘The Japanese steamer Vamashiro Maru, Cap- 
tain Young, reports :—Left Kobe the roth June, 
at noon; had light variable winds and fine weather 
to Oo-shima, which was passed at g p.m., when 
wind increased to strong north-easterly breeze, 
with-heavy head sea throughout the night. Rock 
Island was abeam at 1.5 p.m. At 3 p.m. the 
steamer Fuyo Maru and at 3.20 p.m. the com- 
pany’s steamer Satkto Afaru were sighted, bound 
west. Sagami was passed at 5.28 p.m. and Kan- 
nonsaki at 6.15 p.m. Rounded the Lightship at 


Per American steamer City of Rio de Faneiro, | 7:20 p-M. and made fast to the company’s buoy at 
YF vs ft 7.30 p.m. Had E.N.E. winds and fine weather 


from Hongkong, vid Amoy:—Rev. and Mrs. S. 
Mosley, Captain P. R. Simonds, Mr. R. D. Robison | from Rock Island, 
The British steamer Jfount Lebanon, Captain 


and servant, and Mr. Georges Gatangar in cabin. 4 
For San Francisco: Mrs. O. Shaw, Captain and Ellicott, repotts :—Left Shanghai the 7th June, at 
Mrs. C. H. Nelson, Mrs. W.S. Crowell, and Mr.{7 -™.3 had light to fresh north, north-westerly, 
John A, Patterson in cabin. and north-easterly winds and fine weather through- 
Per Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, from|Ut the passage. Arrived at Yokohama the 12th 
Hakodate :—Messrs. J. Arikawa, T. Yamanouchi, June, at 6.30 a.m. . . 
J. Koyama, and G. T'sukada In cabin; and 23 The American steamer City of Rio de Faneiro, 
passengers in steerage. Captain Ward, reports :—Left Hongkong the 6th 
Per Japanese steamer Omi Maru, from Kobe :| June, at 2.49 p.m. Arrived at Amoy the 7th, at 
—Count Lanohowski, and Mr.°C. M. Ford in| 2:08 p-m. and left the 8th, al §.52 p.m.; detention 
cabin. 29 hours. ‘The Canadian Pacific steamer Port 
Per Japanese sleamer Takasago Maru, from | *@ry left Amoy the 8th, at 1 p.m. We passed 
Yokkaichi :—5 passengers in steerage. her under sail the same day, at 8 pm. Thence 
Per French steamer Ava, from Hongkong; vid had light winds and smooth sea, since have had 
Shanghai and Kobe :—The Marquis, and Count} $!"ong north-easterly winds, with heavy head sea. 
Arrived at Yokohama the 13th June, at 2.21 p.m. 


de Chassecoup Laubat, Mr. Wood, Mr. Simon | 4" 
Veiz, Mr. Yoshikawa, Mr. and Mrs. Sanjiro, Miss | _,!he Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, Captain 
Ekstrand, reports :—Left Hakodate the 11th Tune 


Sanjiro, Mr. and Mrs. Shu Senk, Mr. A. Yuen, : Is 
Mrs. Kleinwachter, Mr. Louis Wiener, and Mr,|@ 4 a-m. Arcived at Oginohama the rath, at 
3.30 a.m. and left the same day, at rr a.m; 


Thomas W. Duff in cabin. had Wodeveterwindet | lf 
i lad moderate winds to easterly swell from Hako- 
DEPARTED. ,| dale to Kinkasan and light wigs and pleasant 
_Per French steamer Melbourne, for Shanghai| weather from Oginohama to Yokohama. Artived 
vid Kobe:—Mtes. T. B. Wright, Dr. K. Yoshi-| at Yokohama the 13th June, 10.30 a.m. 
matsu, Messrs. K. Yamaguchi, O. Naomichi,| ‘The Japanese steamer Oms Maru Captain 
r. Asakawa, Ss. Oguri, K. Morokuzu, K. Maeda, Conner, reports :—Left Kobe the rath. June, at 
Hagiwara, S. Tsuboi, K. Tsuruda, C. Talier, noon; had light winds and fine weather to Cape 
W. G. Showler, Nicolson, A. Bos, K. Yamada, | Hino; thence freshening breeze and moderate 
Jean Made, Jolin Johnson, and Baron de Gunz- south-easterly swell. Ooshima Lighthouse was 
burg in cabin. ¥ sighted at 8.30 a.m. had strong wind and heavy 
Per Japanese steamer Niigata Maru, for Hako- | north-easterly ‘sea. till midnight. On the 13th 
date i—Mr. Ss. Tokito in cabin; Messrs. S. Iwase|had same weather till 10 a.m.; thence wind 
and D. Takigawa in second class; and 42 pas-j and sea moderated. Passed Rock Island at 0.53 
sengers in steerage. A p.m.; thence to port clear weather and fresh 
Per Japanese steamer Satsuma Maru, for Kobe:| breeze. Atrived at Yokohama at 6.45 p.m. 
—Mr. Toms in second class; and 5 passengers in| The Japanese steamer 7akasago Maru, Captain 
steerage. bed Hussey, report :—Left Yokkaichi the 12th June, 
Per Japanese steamer Satkio Mart, for Shang-| at 5.20 p.m.; had fresh south-easterly and horth- 
hai and ports:—Dr. Smith, Dr. A. P. Peck, Mr. easterly winds throughout the passage. Arrived 
and Mrs. Kataoka, Miss A. Duncan, Mr. and Mrs. ‘at Yokohama 12th June, at 1 pm. 


LATEST SHIPPING. 
tees -——- @— ----— - 
ARRIVALS. 
Fuyo, Japanese steamer, 875, Selck, gth June, 
—Nagasaki 4th June, Coal.—Mitsu Bishi 
Sha. 


Sikh, British steamer, 1,735, Rolley, oth June,— 
Kobe 8th June, General.—Adamson, Bell & 
C 


PASSENGERS. 
ARRIVED. 

Per Japanese steamer Kobe Afaru, from Kobe: 
—Mis. Hiroi, Mrs. Vhompson, Captain Nye, 
Messrs. Masuda Yoshitoki, Kawashima Jun, Imai 
Kanjoshi, Haseba Junko, Takata Yohei, Hivoi 
Tokuro, P. Montgomery, J. IK. Maples, C. Ar- 
nold, J. Mincklen, and C. Rhode in cabin; 2 
passengers in second class; and 6 passengers in 
steerape. 

Per German steamer Polyhymnia, from Ham- 
burg :—Dr. and Mrs. Schwutyer in cabin. bfrom 
Hongkong: Messrs. Kramer and Rieth in cabin. 

Per British steamer Belgic, from San Francisco: 
—Captain E. C. Reed, Mrs. L. G. Ross, Mr. and 
Mrs. Edwin ‘T. Putnam, Mr. and Mrs. Geo. B. 
Moffat, Messrs. Carl Abenheim, Cail Rump, F. 
H. Tannor, and Gustav Gilbert in cabin. For 
Shanghai:—Mr. and Mrs. E. L. Caldbeck in cabin. 
For Hongkong :—Messrs. August Couzinet, and 
E. K. Daring in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Nagoya Maru, from Yok- 
kaichi :—25 passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Yamashiro Maru, from 
Kobe :—Mr. Dunne in cabin; 1 passenger in se- 
cond class; and 63 passengers in steerage. 

Per British steamer Ancona, from Hongkong 
vid Nagasaki and Kobe:—Mrs. Chan Wai Kai, 
and Mr. S. Barff in cabin. 


oO. . 

Yechigo Alaru, Japanese steamer, 704, Okuma, 
gth = June,—Echigo 5th June, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Polyhymnia, German steamer, 1,053, Schaefer, 
roth June,—Hongkong 3rd June, General.— 
Simon, Evers & Co. 

Belgic, British steamer, 4,211, W. H. Walker, 
ith June,—San Francisco 25th May, Mails 
and General.—O. & O. S.S. Co. 

Nagoya Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,262, Carrew, 
11th June,—Yokkaichi roth June, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, Young, 
rith duner= Kobe roth June, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Ancona, British steamer, 3,050, W. D. Mudie, 

* ath June,—Hongkong 5th, Nagasaki 8th, 
oo Kobe 1oth June, General.—P, & O. S.N. 
fo) 


Benlawers, British steamer, 1,530, A. Webster, 
12th June,—Kobe 1oth June, Coal.—Cornes 
& Co. 

Mount Lebanon, British steamer, 1,555, Ellicott, 
Tath June,—Shanghai 7th June, General.— 
Butterfield & Swire. 

ee pel steamer, 1,121, Harris, rath 
une,—Takao 4th June, Sugar.—Jardine 
Matheson RCo. Jen . J : 

Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, A. 7, 
Christensen, 12th Vane Vokosuke Dock rath 

_ June, Ballast.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

City of Rio de Faneiro, American steamer, 2,246, 
Wm. Ward, 13thJune,—Hongkong 6th and 
Amoy 7th June, Mails and General.—P. M, 
S.S. Co. : 


Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 386, Watanabe, 
13th June,x—Handa 12th June, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Lennox, British steamer, 1,328, Thearle, rath 
June,—Kobe 12th June, General.—Samuel 
Samuel & Co. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,166, Ekstrand, 
13th June,— Hakodate 11th June, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, Conner, 
13th June,—Kobe rath June, Mails and Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,230, Hussey, 
13th June,—Yokkaichi 12th June, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Ava, French steamer, 3,120, Bonnefoy, 14th June, 
Hongkong sth, Shanghai gth, and Kobe 
ih June, General—Messageries Maritimes 

0. 


DEPARTURES. 

August, Norwegian steamer, 1,018, Isberg, Sth 
June,—Nagasaki, General. P. M. S.S. Co. 

Glenshiel, British steamer, 2,240, Donaldson, 8th 
June,—Kobe, General,—Jardine, Matheson 
& Co. 

Menocacy (6), U.S. gunboat, 8th June,—Yoko- 
suka Dock. 

Melbourne, French steamer, 3,400, Vimont, gth 
June,—Shanghai viA Kobe, Mails and Gene- 
ral.—Messageries Maritimes Co, 
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LATEST COMMERCIAL. Silk now remaining, and the Markets in London, | which sailed on the gth instant. This departure 
a and Lyons are also reported to be stronger. brings the present export figures up to 31,375 
‘ < Here everything seems to be going as well as|Piculs, against 28,084 last year and 26,800 at same 
IMPORTS. possible for the new récolte; dealers report that | date in 1887. : 


Noshi.—Vhe stock on offer is insignificant and 
the assortment undesirable. ‘he only purchases 
have been a few bales Filature at from $130 to 
$133 with a trifle of Foshu at $623. 

Kibiso.—One small parcel Filaturve at $102} 
with some Kusuito at $714 complete the list. 

QUOTATIONS. 
Pierced Cocoons—Good to Best .........6... 


en $145 to 1324 
«Nom. 115 to 120 


there will certainly be a substantial increase upon 
the harvest of last season. The quality and yield 
of the Cucoons are also said to be excellent ; we 
may thercfore look forward to abundant supplies 
of prime quality. The first arrivals (one box 
of Bushu Filatnves from Hachoji) reached this 
market on the rath instant, a few skeins of Mfuro- 
yama Filature also came to hand on the same date, 
and yesterday a few boxes of Foshu Re-reels. 
These have not as yet been sold, but they will 
probably find a purchaser for one of the outgoing 


There is little change to report in the condition 
of the Yarn Market. Enylish spinnings are quite 
neglected, and Bombays are being quitted in 
small lots at gradually falling prices. Shirtings are 
very quiet, but .-Cloths are still asked for; 
Woollens are also very quiet. 

Yarwns.—The sales for the week amount to 100 
bales English and 50 bales Bombays. 

Cotron Pirce Goops.—Sales amount to 3,500 
pieces Shirtings and 3,000 pieces ‘I.-Cloth. 


WooLveEns.—Sales reported amount to 1,400 Noshi-ito—Filature, Medium ..... «Nom. 105 to 110 
pieces Italians. : steamers. These first supplies are nearly a week Noshi-ito—Oshin, Good to Best . = 
COTTON VARNS. earlier than those of last year. : ere praia ieee Best - 
veteran, . aay? « oshi-ito—Shinshu, Good . _ 
Nos. 16/24, Ordinary... + $30.00 to 31.00 (While writing, a fresh telegram has come in from Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Medium... _ 
Nos. 16/24, Medium ... 31.00 to 32.00 | Milan—“ Récolte emptré” :—Crop prospects have Noshi-ito—Bushu, Good to I - 
Nos. 16/24, Good to Be: + 32,00 to 33.00 | grown worse. It is not yet possible to estimate Noshi-ito—Joshu, Best _ 
Nos. 16/24, Reverse ...... + 33.00 to34.00 |the damage done: and the final oulturn will not Noshi-ito—Joshu, Good .... _ 
Nos. 28/32, Ordinary... 32-00 0 33.00 | be ascertained until next month, but it appears} Noshi-ito—joshu, Ordinary ... 70 to 75 
Nos. 28/32, Medium ... ++ 33-00 to 34.00 tain that ” injary ad 5 Kibiso—Filature, Best selected 110 to t20 
Nos. 28/32, Good to Best ...... + 34.00 to 35.50 | Certain that serious myury has accrued. The two Kibiso—Filature, Seconds ...... 100 to 105 
Nos. 38/42, Medium to Best 37.00 to 40.25 | boxes Iwasaki re-reels which arrived here yester- | Kibiso—Oshu, Good to Lest . _ 
No. 328, ['wo-fold .........0 0. 36.0 to 37.50 | day are going to New York by the City of Rio de Kibiso—Shinshu, Best..... - 
No. 42s, I'wo-fold . 38.00 to 41.00 | Faneivro, price not yet fixed.) Kibiso—Shinshu, Seconds .......6..00 00.0 cc - 


No. 208, Bombay 
No. 16s, Bombay 
Nos. 10/14, Bombay . 


WOOLLENS. 


Plain Ocleans, 40-42 yards, 32 inches... $4.00 tu 5.50 
Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches best 0.274 to 304 
Italian Cloth, 30 yatds, 32 inches 
Medium... cesesescescnsesee cer cssaes oO.2agto 254 
Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches 
Common ....... 


28.00 to 29.50 
27,00 to 28.25 
23-50 to 25.50 


There has only been one shipping opportunity 
during the interval, viz., the Melbourne, which left 
port on the oth instant carrying 112 bales for Mar- 
seilles and Lyons. ‘The export figures are therefore 
41,193 piculs, against 38,674 piculs last year and 
26,318 at same date in 1887. 

Hanks.—No transactions for export. Sundry 
parcels Continue to find their way into the interior 


Kibiso—Neri, Good to Common.........Nom. 1Sto 10 
Mawata—Good to Best see ceeeee-Nom. 180 to 200 


Export Table Waste Silk to 14th June, 1889 :— 


Swason 1888-89, 1884-88, 3886-84, 
Picuns. Picuts. Picuts, 
0.18 to ang 


Sidestsuats Soleo gators oe ce bade! i i Waste Silk... cee 28,897 25,248 23,336 

Mousseline de Taiue-Grape: sa yauks : neane consumption, and the stock here is now Abana ued alas 2336 aba 
31 inches teeter eee cee ce eee es O.tg o ul . - Mi ——— Aeterna eT 
othe Piety, a ee ee ate 2 ee Filatures.—An increased amount of business 31,375 28,084 26,800 
_joths—T residents, 54 @ 56 inches ... 0.50 to o. has been done both for Europe and America, in- . 5 picuts. picuts. picuts. 
Bente aenenGnee to 3hih 0-35 '0 0.60 | ident upon the adverse crop news received from TE iea ae aig 31,250 31,350 30,000 

‘ A feo i : 
PEE Wetec eens 0393 LO 038 Italy. In fine size Muroyama has again brought Stock, 4th June ......... 2,950 3,000 2,300 
$670, Hikone $635, Mino $615, Aidsu $590. In paces csi 


METALS. 

No change in quotations. Buyers are still 
occupied with clearances of old purchases, and 
will not handle fresh arrivals for which Importers 
ask more money. Deliveries are fairly good for 
the time of year. 


full size several chops of Shinshu lave been settled 
at $615, Koshu $600, and $585. 


Re-veels.—More enquiry the last few days has 
led to a few purchases. Among the chops noted 
in the list we observe Zensinsha $610, Five Girl 
$600. Nothing done in new silk at present. 


Available suppliestodate 34,200 34,350 32,300 


Exchange has weakened again, and closes at the 
following rates :—Lonbon, 4 m/s. Credits, 3/1}; 
Documents 3/13; 6 m/s. Credits, 3/14 ; Documents 
3/18; New York, 30 d/s. U.S.G,, $7545 4 m/s. 
U.S.G., $76; Paris,4 m/s., fcs. 3.92; 6 m/s. fes. 


Prerrecun, 


Flat Bars, 4 Hine ee peel eeaiinG #290 to 3.00 Kakeda.—No business herein or in other Oshu | 3-94 
Flat Bars, Jinch...........0. «+ 3.05 lo 3.10 ‘ iption. . . . is 
Round and square up to Zinch . + 2.90 to 3.10 kinds of any description Estimated Silk Stock, rgth June, 1889: 
Nailrod, assorted............s00008. 2.90 to 3.00 Quotations. Raw. A sidvess Waste. ricdie; 
Nailrod, small size .. ° 3.10 to 3.20 “ye ier ean = Hankecnfcc 140 | Cocoons .. ‘A 
Iron Plates, assorted 3-30 to 3.60 2 (Shinshu)... = Filatures 380 | Noshi-ito.. 510 
Sheet Iron........000 3.80 to 4-20 gh tel Guh it ¥en once Ria = Restecle 1401 Kibiso’..... a 50 
Galvanized Iron sheets .. 7.00 to 7.20 . 24 (Shinshu) --Nom. $510 to 520 Kakeda .. 120 | Mawata .. sen gS 
Wire Nuils, assorted .. 4:30 to 5.00 No. 24 (Joshu)...... Nom. §00 to 510 Oshu ........ 65 | Sundries ............... 55 
Tin Plates, per hox .. 5.00 to 5§.30 Hanks—No .2} to3 P Nom, 495 to 500 Taysaam Kindé...... 5 
Pig Tron, NO. 3 cesses eee 1.50 to 1.524 Hanks—No. ee ; Yom 485 to 490 ee : rseneae PRS 
KEROSENE. clea N ae 34 rsevthee - Nom, Te ie ase Total piculs ...... 50 otal p sees 2595 
. : ‘nhatures—ixtra co edecesees 2 180000 50 to 670 . 
About 35,000 cases “ Comet” Oil are reported Sihatucée—Nos §, rolis deniers... ote, TEA. 
. : Yo. 1, ee 40 
sold at $2.11 per case with long delivery. Beyond Filatures—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers... 620 to 630 oe at ae area. : ; 
this nothing has been done, and the market is} filatures—No.14, 13/19, 14/17 deniers......... 600to610| . There is little diminution in purchases, set 
ichanged Bilatures-—-No. 2, 10/15 deniers v.ctccscu. 590 to600| Uements being 14,315 piculs for the past seven 
7 ‘i QUOTATIONS Filatures—No, 2, 14/18 Retiors sae nes sna easdeasiae 580 tosgo|days. The demand aul une on comme to Fine 
‘ ‘ilatures—No, 3, 14/20 deniers ... veces §60t0576| of s, and low grades are far from being satis- 
rate one EC oie ee, perro (Sitaaie ee) Bent tic, ¢ Nom. "7 faa Buyers ae at present paying abe dalla 
oueten Be : AER OR, S Mesiare. ts : t ‘ a 
bewne saves sees 2.05 tO 2.074 2 lh 3 yarieytatte Tues a a bess to one-fifty per picul more than last year. It is 
Russian occ cececseseeneese Nom. 2.00 to 2.024 2e-reels—No. 2, 24/18 deniers............Nom. $60 to 570 | difficult to see how long this can continue. First 
SUGAR. Re-reels—No. 3, 14/20 deniers.. Nom. 540 to 550] pickings are nearly exhausted, and the second 
The market continues very dull for nearly all] Kakedas—Extea o.ccescceee com. Rts B35 crop will soon be on the market. Stochs are low— 
oe % 10. oO 


Kakedas—No. 1 .... 
Kakedas—No. 14 
<akedas—No. 2 .... 
Kakedas—No. 24 
Kakedas—No. 


Ber cews 
Kakedas—No. 34 ... 


not more than one-half of the quantity at same date 
last year. Prices are firm,eand quotations un- 
altered. Only one shipment to report, the steamer 
Glenshiel, which sailed on the 8th instant, with 
1,915,838 Ibs. from Yokohama to be distributed as 


sorts on offer, the only business being 1,403 piculs 
of White Refined at the following prices :—198 pi- 
culs at $9.50 per picul, 350 piculs al $9.37} per 
picul, 450 piculs at $8.373 per picul, and 450 piculs 
at $6.80 per picul. ‘The steamer Haiphong arrived 


-.-Nom. §80 to 590 
-.Nom. §60 to 570 
«Nom. 540 to 550 
Nom. 530 to 535 


i i i Kaledas—No. 4... ae ae follows :—1,476,821 lbs. for New Yotk, 74,070 Ibs. 
here on the 12th instant with 29,000 piculs of SHINee ee = 0 1,476, York, 74, 
Takao Sugar, which brings the stock up to 30,000 Meese 556 to s60 | for Chicago, and 364,947 Ibs. for Canada. 
piculs of all kinds. Prices have not declined, but Hamatsuli—No, 3, 40 vccccccesceescoseccesseceee, os Pen ricue. 
are weak. Sodaim—No. 2) oo. ccccescsececcssssscesceceee eee ene _ common sUeaBh Nooiuachs iu tenanesarees $12 & under 
vaw PICU? sole as Good Common . 33 to 14 
While Refined 00... cect ccseeeseeeeene $6.85 10 9.60 Export Raw Silk Tables to 14th June, 1889 :— Medium ....... 15 to 16 
lls veneneens oo pes ise as Seawon 188% Aq. 1887-68. 1886-87, sie Medium a7 Ha 19 
i : 3 : Bares. Batwa, Bares, INE oo. eee eeee 
Pentama... 3-30 to 3.45 WrOpe .iceceecceseeeenees 3,260 17.477 iasa Finest ... 23 to a5 
Naniida . ; - ne pes America ...ceccccsececcseees 19,547 20,484 13,954 Cielo 26 S ao 
ty eas . . . : —— septs oe A 
Brown Takao ...eec secre 3.85 to 4.00 arr Bales 40,807 37,961 26,301 Extra Choicest ....c.c..cccsccsccescsneeecoreaecne ominal 
Votal ...... on 41,193 38,674 26,318 
x Te . . ricuts, PICULS, PICULS, 
EXPORTS. : EeGaiemieC hits | 41,000 38,650 26,300 EXCHANGE. 


Export from st July 


Stock, 14th June... 850 41350 6,900 


‘RAW SILK. 

Our last issue was of the 7th instant, since 
which date Settlements in this Market amount to 
218 piculs, divided thus:—Filatures 193 piculs, 
Re.-reels 25 piculs. There have been no “ Direct 


Exchange has weakened and closes at following 
rates :— 

Sterling—Bank Bills on demand............... 3/of 

Sterling—Bank 4 months’ sight ..... ae 

Sterling—Private 4 months’ sight .. 

Steriing—Private 6 months’ sight .. 


Available supplies to date 41,850 43,000 33,200 


WASTE SILK. 
A very quiet market, resulting in something like 


shipments during the week, ; . stagnation, Setlements for the week being 19] On Paris—Bank sight ................ 3.85 
Considerably more demand has been mane piculs :—Noshi 14 piculs; Kibiso 5 piculs. a Paris—Private etd sight.. 8 13 - 

avs * < n ongkong—DBan PO coe Seieecas as - is. 

the last two it cee eae voy eee Vee in We seem to be quite between seasons now; and| Op, Henekene=Pavala 10 days’ sight ...... 14.9), dis. 

adverse tidings with respect to the a an buyers appear indisposed for business, until the} Oa Shanghai—Bank sight 0... 73 

Europe. It is reported that premature and ex- arrival of new crop gives them a better assortment {| On Shanghai—Private 10 days’ sight ...... 73¢ 

cessive heat has destroyed some of the worms, ' from P On New York—Bank Bills on demand... 74h 

but to what extent is not accurately ascertained. ee WOose=tTON, Z q Qn New York—Private 30 days’ sight ...... 75+ 

We must await further details, but so far our] There have been 38 bales of Nosht, Cocoons, an n San Francisco—Banik Bills on demand. 744 


Market is distinctly firmer for the balance of old Boseki shipped by the M. M. steamship Melbourne On San Francisco—Private 30 days sight... 754 
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CorrorRaTe MARK. 


g L \ vag Soait 
Coto” 


STEEL & FILES, 


STEEL CASTINGS, &¢., &¢. 
Apply to the Sole Manufacturers, 


SAML. OSBORN & Co., 


CLYDE STEEL AND IRON WORKS, 
SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND. 


go e SH 
ev Hu & B Bet 
| = PF 2 » FE an 
y = = = 
; yf & 
= > ed 3 
¥ 7] 

52ins. 


June 16, 1888. 


(Gate = 


TEINSOW 
ENGLISH PERFUMERY, 


PRN surpasses all others for its natural fragrence. a 
' ATKINSON'S x 

EAU DE TOILETTE DE LONDRES. # 
Unsurpassed for refreshing and softening ik 

the skin, and an excccdingly choice Ferfume i 


% for the Handkorchiof. An entirely new ea 
article prepared exclusively by the Inventors. i , 


Of all Deaters, and of the Manufacturers— 
J. & E. ATKINSON, ra 
24, Old Bond Street, London. oP 


_ Trade Mark—A “ White Rose” on a“ Golden 51 
Lyre,” with Address in full, 3 


aon 
January sth, 1889. 52ins. 


THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES, 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


pERsons suffering from weak or debilitated 
constitutions will discover that by the use 
of this wonderful medicine there is ‘Health 
forall.” The blood is the fountain of life, and its 
purity can be maintained by the use of these Pills 
Sir SAMUEL BAKER, 
in hiswork entitled ‘“‘The Nile Tributaries in 
Abyssinia,” says—‘‘I ordered the dragoman 
Mahomet to inform the Faker that I was a 
Doctor, and I had the best medicines at the 
service of the sick, with advice gratis. In I 
short time I had many applicants, to whom a 
served out.a quantity of Holloway’s Pills. These 
are most useful to an explorer, as possessing 
unmistakable purgative properties they create 
an undeniable effect upon the patient, which 
’ aatisfies them of their value.” 


SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts 
and ulcerations of all kinds. It acts miracu- 
lously in healing ulcerations, curing skin 
diseases, and in arresting and subduing all 
inflammations. 
Mr. J. T. COOPER, 

in his account of his extraordinary travels in 
China, published in 1871, says—“I had with 
me a quantity of Holloway’s Ointment. I gave 
some to the people, and nothing could exceed 
their gratitude; and, inconsequence, milk, fowls 
butter, and horse feed poured in upon us, until 
at last a tea-spoonful of Ointment was worth a 
owl and any quantity of peas, and the demand 
became so great that I was obliged to lock up 
the small remaining “stock.” 

Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors 
throughout the World. 

May rst, 1889. 


THE JAPAN’ WEEKLY MAIL. 


[June 15, 1889. 


SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES: 


Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN HOUR. 


PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER. 


Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow 


draft especially suitable for river navigation. 


MACHINERY CONSTRUCTED FOR BoaTs BUILT ABROAD. 


YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


Builders of the 


Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition. 


SSDS Mit DKS Steet ais 
And see that each Jar bears Karon Liebig’s 
in Blue Ink across the Label. 


To be had of all Storekeepers and Dealers throughont India. 


gj -, 
Signature 


> EMEA — 
AND SGHEAPEST 
MEAT-FLAYOURING 
STOGK FOR SOUPS, 
MADE DISHES AND SAUCES. 
Invaluable for India as 
an Efficient Tonic in all 
cases of Weakness. 
Keeps Rood in the hottest 


Cookery Books Post Eres on Application to the Climates, and for any 
m 


pany. 


length of time. 


LIEBIG'S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co., Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, Londos, England, 


Sold wholesale by COCKING & Co., Yokohama. 


_ 


Sens 
caer 
7 
53 


baat ai 
The Unive 


Headache, Heartburn, Indigestion, Sour Eructatioxus, 


Bilious Affections. 


N.B. 


ASK FOR DINNEFOR 


See The Physician’s Cure 
NEP’ endfor G Rh ti 
a or Gout, eumatic 
% Gout and Gravel: the 
> Jsafest and most gentle 
Swmey Medicine for Infants, 
~ Children, Delicate Fe- 
0 males, and the Sick- 
ness of Pregnancy. 


D'S MAGN 


KEATING'S INSECT POWDER. 


Buss. FLEAS, MOTHS, BEETLES, and all other Insects, 
are destroyed by Kearixa’s Insect Powper, which is 
quite harmless to Domestic Animals. In exterminating Beetles 
the success of this Powder is extraordinary, and no one need be 
troubled by those pests. It is perfectly clean in application. 
Ask for and take no other than ' Kgatixe's Powper,’’ as imita- 
tions are noxious, and fail in giving satisfaction. Sold by all 
Chemists, in Tins an. Bottles. May 1. t8ins. 


NOW READY 
WitH CoLourep Pian, : 
A FULL REPORT oh the ERUPTION 
of BANDAI-SAN, being a reprint from 
the ‘‘ Japan Marx” of copious translations from 
Tokyo Journals, a Description by ‘Our Re- 


porter,” and an ‘“ Editorial,” written after a visit 
to the locality. 


PRICE FIFTY CENTS. 


To be obtained at the Fapan Afail Office, or 
of Ketry & Watsu, Limited. 


“THE TOKYO MAIL" 


THE ONLY FOREIGN NEWSPAPER PUBLISHED Ik 
THE CAPITAL OF JAPAN. 


‘HE TOKYO MAIL” is a tri-weekly 


Journal published in Tokyo on Tuxspay, 
Taurspay, and Saturpay Mornines, price sen 
6 per.Annum. Subscriptions and Advertise- 
ments received at the KOBUNSHA, Dobashi, 
Tokyo; and at 72, Main Street, Yokohama. 


January 1st, 1889. 


Printed and Published for the Propriztor at 72, Main Street, 
Settlement, by James Ettacott Bras, of No. 22, Blof, 
Yokohama—Satvurpay, June 15, (889, 


he Hapan 7 


eels! avs 


ly Mai: 


A REVIEW OF JAPANESE COMMERCE, POLITICS, LITE ft URE, AND ART. 


e 
REGISTERED AT THE G.P.O. 
AS A NEWSPAPER. 


O.. 25.4 


CONTENTS. 


Leapina Articies :— 
The Semmon-Gakko 
The Rising Generation ..... 


An Exploded Grievance ..... 
The Chinese Official at Home 
Corrgspunnence :— 
Incredible Ignorance Regarding japan 
The Late Fire at Sokokura ............... 
Japanese and Return Commissions 
The Mail Service from Europe ... 
The Koto-jo-Gakko ..... 
The Soshi on Treaty Revisio: 
Squeeze Pidgin... oe ee 
Building in Earthquake Countries .. 
Cosxcerninc Reasonasex Men.. 
Lecrurg Berurg tH« ENGuisn Law Seacou 
Tue Fortion Pouicy oF Japan 
A Trousany Mice WepotnG Trip in the Hermie Kixopos 
Yoxouama Amateur Rowixe Crea 
Review... 
Awy Snanwre at ine Pusu tau 
Latest TPELEGRAMS..0....cccccceeeeee 
Surpeine INTELLIGENCE... 
Commerciat INTELLIGENCE 


Tha Taya Mechly Mal, 


“* PAIS CE QUE DOIS: ADVIENNE QUE POURRA!”? 
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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


No notice will be taken uf anonymous correspondence. 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the ‘ JAPAN 
WEEKLY Matt,” must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer, not tor pubiication, but asa 
guarantee of good faith. It isparticulariy requested that 
all letters on business ve addressed tu the MANAGER, 
and Cnegues be made payapleto same; and that literary 
contributions be addressed to the Epitor. . 


YorouaMa: SATURDAY, JUNE 22ND, 1889. 


DEATH. 
At Kobe, on the 17th instant, at 4 a.m., W. De Rusetrt, 
Agent of the Peninsular & Oriental S. N. Co. 


SUMMATY OF NEWS. 


Tuirty graduates of the Tokyo Telegraph 
School have received appointments. 


Count Yamacata, who is now im St. Peters- 
burg, will return to Japan about October next. 


Tur new lighthouse on Cape Emomi, in Hok- 
kaido, has been completed, and will be lighted 
on the rst of July. 


A METEOROLOGICAL observatory station, establish- 
ed lately ac Maikasho in Yamagata Prefecture, 
will be opened on the rst July. 


Tue laying of a telephone line between the 
Tokyo City Government Office and the Metro- 
politan Police Office has been completed. 


Iris stated that freight returns on the Yoko- 
haina-Tokyo Railway have increased 100 per 
cent. since the opening of the Tokaido line. 


Count axp Countsss Dr Barbi propose to start 
about the beginning of next month for Hok- 
kaido overland, after staying for two weeks in 
the capital. 


AN application for a charter for the Yokohama 
Dock Company was submitted on the 14th 
instant to the Kanagawa Local Government 


Office. 
Tux presentation of diplomas to students of the 


YOKOHAMA, JUNE :22np, 18809. 


Military College will take place on the 14th of 
next month when the Emperor will visit the 
institution, 


Count ann Countess pe Barpr paid a com- 
plimentary visit, on the evening of the 13th 
instant, to Mr. Oki, Prefect of Kanagawa, at his 
residence at Nogé. 


A MEETING of the Privy Council was held on 
the morning of the 18th instant. The Emperor 
proceeded to the Council-room at 10 a.m., 
retiring at 3.10 p.m. 


THe conduct of certain Chinese gamblers in 
Kobe having been brought to the notice of their 
Consul, twelve of them have been expcetied from 


that nort for thrac s:ceshkes 


It is stated that after the Koto Railway is 
opened for traffic, an evening train will be started 
at 5 p.m. from Kobe to arrive in Tokyo about 
1.40 p.n. on the following day. 


OF 150 passenger cars ordered by the Railway 
Bureau from England, 30 vehicles arrived lately 
in the capital and ten are now running on various 
sections. The remainder are expected before 
next spring. 


Repairs to the official buildings of the Imperial 
Household at Atami, have been effected with a 
view to the accommodation of the Empress, 
who will proceed thither about the middle of 
next month, 


AN Osaka journal states that the local authori- 
ties have applied to the Home Department to 
take steps for controlling the Sosi/, who are 
daily increasing in Osaka and becoming a 
serious nuisance, 


Rotiine stock for the Sanuki Railway, consist- 
ing of one engine and fifteen first and second- 
class carriages—part of an order now being 
execuled in’ England—is daily expected to 
arrive in Japan. 


Ir is stated that Mr. Tateno, the late Governor 
of Osaka, has offered yen 30,000 for a coal 
mine at Kokura, in his native province, and 
that if he obtains it he will resign his appoint- 
ment to the Senate in order to develop the mine. 


A projecT has been started by residents of 
Yokohama to establish a company to be called 
the Yokohama Electric Light Company (Li- 
mited), at Furocho Shichome, Yokohama, with 
a Capital of yen 50,000, which will be raised by 
shares of yen 25 each. 


ARRANGEMENTS are now being made by re- 
sidents of Wakuya, Furukawa, and Ishinomaki, 
in Miyagi Prefecture, to contruct a tramway 
between Koteda and Ishinomaki at a cost of 
yen 200000, as the Sendai-Ichinoseki line of 
of the Japanese Railway Company will be 
opened for traffic shorty. 


Mr. Sennosuke, of Osaka, an old gentleman 
seventy-one years of age, was passing over the 
Kojima Bridge the other morning, when he 


Wi aw (VoL. XI. 


noticed a little girl struggling in the water 
beneath. Without the slightest hesitation he 
plunged in and rescued the child, who had 
fallen from the bridge while on her way to 
school. 


ANOTHER attempt to recover the treasure lost in 
the Asaka Maru, which was sunk off Yajima 
in 1875, is about to be made. The vessel lies 
in 38 fathoms, but Lieut. Asai and some people 
of Yamaguchi are about to make an effort to 
recover the contents—mostly weapons and mili- _ 
tary stores—which include yen 260,000. 


ON the meomuing uf ibe ay HIS, ING Dupence 
left the Palace for the gallery of the Japan Fine 
Art Society at Sakuragaoka, Ueno’ Paik, to in- 
spect the pictures exhibited there. Her Majesty 
arrived at the gallery at 10.30 a.m. and was 
received by the Director, Assistant Director, 
and other officers of the Society and a number 
of exhibitors. 


AT a meeting of promoters of the elevated rail- 
way in the capital, held on the 1oth instant in 
the buildings of the Kyomo Railway Company, 
at Izumocho, Kyobashi, the preliminary arrange- 
ments were considered in accordance with plans 
prepared by Messrs. Matsumoto and Haragucin, 
of the Railway Bureau, tv Whom a survey of the 
proposed line has been entrusted. 


AmonesT Imports, the Manchester trade con- 
tinues quiet, and the small transactions that 
have been effected show English Yarns rather 
lower and Bombays, though unchanged, de- 
cidedly weak. Shirtings are also quiet, but 
there are buyers of T.-cloths at late rates. 
Woollens are not looked at. There is no 
change in the value of Metals, but neither is 
there any life in the trade. No fresh sales 
are reported of Kerosene, but deliveries go on 
briskly, and the ‘Tokyo market has a healthy 
tone. After three weeks of inactivity, large 
sales of Sugar have been effected, and over 
forty-five thousand piculs are set down as the 
business of the week.” The demand has run 
principally on ‘Takao, though Whites have found 
takers to a small extent. Here and there a 
weak holder has made a slight concession on 
late rates, but prices generally are fully main- 
tained. Another cargo is now being landed; 
but the bulk of the Formosa crop has already 
been shipped. The principal Export is now 
receiving a great amount of attention, though 
up to date new Silk has only arrived” in 
small quantities. The stock of old fibre is 
small, but parcels on offer still command 
good prices if of desirable quality. News from 
Milan are to the effect that the Italian crop will 
be over 30 per cent. short, while the prospect in 
Japan is a full 20 per cent. increase on the 
vutturn of the season just closed, and, if the 
new Silk already received be taken as a sample, 
high quality may be looked for in the coming 
crop. The Tea trade has been curtailed in ex- 
tent, said to be partly due to the high price of 
leaf; shipments have been heavy. Exchange 
has improved, and may be called steady. 
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NOTES. 
oo 
Sincere as was evidently the gratitude of the 
Japanese to the United States when it became 
known that the great trans-Pacific Republic 
had agreed to a revised treaty, they were still 
uncertain as to the manner of reception likely 
to be accorded to the efforts of their Govern- 
ment by European countries, and this feeling 
of doubt disposed a certain number of the 
public to view the question in a half-hearted 
manner. It also, as we noticed at the time, 
“Jed to an inclination among youthful ex- 

tremists to criticize the judicial provisions 
of the treaty, as revealed in the letter of 
the Tokyo correspondent of Zhe 7rmes. But 
a more practical mood seems to have been 
inspired now that success has apparently been 
_ brought within measurable distance. There is 
no gainsaying that the whole Tokyo Press hails, 
with unmixed approval and joy, the reported 


agreement of Germany to the revised treaty. 
rue wicht Nichi Shtmoun, anersaymy ao peo. 


lude that until it sees the provisions contained 
in the new treaty, it cannot offer any remark on 
the treaty itself, congratulates the country and 
thanks the Minister of State for Foreign Affairs 
for the zeal with which he has pursued the dif- 
ficult task of Revision. It then proceeds in the 
following strain:—‘ As we understand, the 
greatest impediment in Japan’s path has been 
the policy of combination folluwed by the Treaty 
Powers. When the Representative of a certain 
country enjoyed ascendency among the Mini- 
sters of foreign Powers in this empire, he al- 
. waya adhered to the policy of combination and 
made it impossible for our Government to 
revise the treaties, unless we could satisfy the 
scruples of the 15 different Powers simultane- 
ously. The result has been an indefinite post- 
ponement of the time of revision. The United 
States alone subsequently broke loose from the 
combination. But their secession was only 
partial; it was simply a step in the right direc- 
tion. The present Minister of State for Foreign 
Affairs is known to have worked hard for the 
destruction of the diplomatic combination, and 
the conclusion of a treaty with Mexico onan 
equal footing furnished the first evidence. of the 
success of his policy, though of course a 
covenant with Mexico could not materially 
affect the progress of treaty revision with 
European States. But .soon the United 
States’ Government signified its willingness to 
revise the treaty, and this circumstance gave a 
powerful stimulus to European nations, Our 
Government, while, on the one hand, negotiating 
with the American Republic, opened correspon- 
dence, on the other, with European countries; 
and two or three of them seemed ready to break 
away from the combination and treat with us 
separately. The only country that has tried to 
keep up this policy is the one having the most 
important commercial connection with this Em- 
pire. We hear that it endeavoured to persuade 
some other Powers to adhere to the old system of 
combination, but thatits efforts were entirely fruit- 
less, as all those Powers declined to follow its ad- 
vice and only a few smaller States agreed to adopt 
ils recommendation. We thus see that the day of 
combination has passed away. And now comes 
the news that the strongest of the strong Powers 
of Europe has consented to treat with us sepa- 
rately, and that it has already signed the treaty. 
From this moment we may be quite sure of the 
destruction of the policy of combination. Rus- 
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sia and France will, we suppose, soon follow 
the example of Germany, while the united ex- 
ample of three of tue greatest nations in Europe 
will no doubt induce Austria and Italy to do the 
same. When the United States, France, Russia, 
Germany, Austria, and Italy shall have all 
agreed to the revised treaties, and when their 
subjects and citizens shall enjoy all the freedom 
and privileges consequent upon the abolition of 
the present extra-territorial system, we doubt not 
but that Englishmen will not be slow to bring 
pressure upon their Government to induce it to 
agree to our demands. As to the rest of the 
Treaty Powers, there should be no difficulty. 
Within the present year, then, we shall be able 
to see the long cherished object cf treaty 
revision accomplished, and about February or 
March next year foreigners will have liberty to 
reside in the interior, We shall be happy to 
have re-asserted our rights, and glad to wel- 
come foreigners among us on an equal footing. 
Japan thanks the United States of America for 
destroying the first barrier in her way. She 
thank the German Empire for having cleared 


her path in Europe. And she thanks her Go- 
vernment for having brought the mater tu its 


present hopeful stage.” Thus far the Wich: 
Nicht. 
ae 

Turning to the Hochi Shimbun, we find that 
journal taking a very similar line. After noting 
that a few days after the new treaty with Mexico 
had been ratified, the revised treaty with Ger- 
many was signed, the liberal organ says that 
Russia and Austria are expected to follow the 
example of Germany before the summer vaca- 
tion commences. With regard to the ratifica- 
tion of the treaty with America, some anxiety 
has been felt, seeing that a two-thirds vote of 
the Senate is required, and that there may 
possibly be Republican politicians disposed 
to overthrow the work of their Democratic pre- 
decessors. But the Hochi Shimbun is con- 
fident that no confrefemps will occur, and that 
the ratification will be effected without difficulty 
so soon as Congress meets at the close of the 
year. With England and France the Tokyo 
journal thinks that the negotiations will be more 
difficult, inasmuch as larger interests are in- 
volved. ‘But public opinion in these countries 
being favourable to revision, the Governments 
are not likely to stand aloof when Power after 
Power agrees to Japan's proposals. The A/az- 
nicht Shimbun adds its note of rejoicing to the 
general voice, but prefaces its article by a long 
retrospect which, for the sake of its own repula- 
tion, had much better have been omitted. Com- 
menting in strong and unreasonable lerms on 
the failure of Count Okuma’s predecessor, the 
Mainichi proceeds thus :—“ From the time that 
Count Okuma accepted the portfolio of Fo- 
reign Affairs we have daily watched his conduct, 
and it is now undeniable that the foreign policy 
of our Government has been entirely revolu- 
tionized since his assumption of office. Instead 
of the mild and indulgent methods of former 
days, we see a firm and unflinching course pur- 
sued, while the plan of combined conferences 
has been exchanged for separate negotiations 
with each Power. As a consequence of this 
astute policy, negotiations with the United States 
of America have been carried to a very happy 
stage, and we have now received the good 
news that one of the strongest of European 
Yhis 
news is doubly welcome, first because it in- 


Powers has agreed to our proposals. 
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dicates that a radical step has been taken to- 
wards the solution of the knotty question that 
has so severely taxed our statesmen’s ability for 
many years, and secondly because we learn 
that the terms of the revised treaty are, in essen- 
tial respects, different from those proposed by 
our Government at the last conference. 


When 
the intelligence reached England that a new 
treaty had been concluded by this empire with 
the United States, the London Z7mes blamed the 
British Government because its tardiness in re- 
cognising Japan's claims had enabled the Ameri- 
can Republic to take the lead in Treaty Revision. 
Public opinion in England being thus favour- 
able to Japan, and Germany having already 
agreed to our proposals, we hope that the Brit- 
ish Government will no longer hesitate to sign 
the revised treaty. When Powers like England 
and Germany shall have done this, other States 
cannot hesitate to adopt the same course, and 
Japan’s relations with Europe will be placed on 
an entirely new footing.” The Choya Shimbun, 


tion in the world of political journalism, does 
not fall into the blind error of the Afaéniché in 
tailing lo recognise that but for the efforts of 


Count Inouye this success could never have 
been achieved. It joins its contemporaries, 
however, in justly praising the ability and 
firmness of the present Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. It also adds its voice to the un- 
animous chorus of gratitude expressed by the 
press, on behalf of the nation, for Germany’s 
timely recognition of Japan's claims, and it 
speaks, with evident appreciation, of the pro- 
minent position occupied by England and the 
necessity of securing her consent. The Choya 
concludes by urging Count Okuma not to be 
content with the partial success thus far achieved, 
but to carry the matter to a complete conclusion 
with unwearying zeal and industry. The Yomiurt 
Shimbun, the Nippon, the Katshin Shimbun, the 
Tokyo Koron and others express unalloyed satis- 
faction at the success achieved by Count Okuma, 
in which sentiment they are more guardedly 
joined by the Zokyo Shimpo. The last named 
paper seems, indeed, to have some objection to 
the new programme. It does not state its 
scruples, but they are doubtless an echo of the 
views recently expressed by Count Soyejima, 
through its columns, and reproduced by us. 
Count Soyejima seems to consider that Japan 
is entitled to get everything she wants without 
giving anything in return, and the Tokyo 
Shimpo, having been the means of ventilating 
this graceful doctrine, is probably prepared to 
endorse it. The 727! Shimpo, strange to say, 
has not yet delivered itself of any editorial opi- 
nion, but judging from its brief allusions to the 
subject, we can see that it finds reason for ap- 
plause rather than matter for criticism. We 
do not remember any instance of similar un- 
animity on the part of the vernacular press in 
respect of a question so important. Political 
differences are forgotten, and all the journals of 
the capital unite in praising Count Okuma, 
thanking, Germany and congratulating Japan. 


On Saturday morning last about thirty of the 
local staff of the Nippon Yusen Kaisha metin the 
large meeting room of the Yokohama Branch 
Offices to bid adieu to Mr. Alfred W. Curtis, 
who lately resigned his position in the company 
to take up an appointment in the firm of Messrs. 
W. M. Strachan & Co. Whenall had assembled, 
Mr. Johnstone, the manager of the Department 


which at present occupies an independent posi- . 


‘ties were dealt out to two fellows who printed 
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in which Mr. Curtis has served, having an- 
nounced the object of the meeiing, stated that 
when it became known that Mr. Curtis was 
about to sever his connection with the company 
it was the unanimous wish of his associates 
here that he should not leave the employ 
in which he has spent so many years without 
taking with him some tangible token of the 
esteem in which he was held, not only by his 
colleagues in the office, but by the whole of the 
staff in Yokohama. There was some little 
difficulty in deciding the form which this ex- 
pression of regard to their friend should assume. 
The stereotyped dinner was spoken of and dis- 
cussed, but it was thought something of a more 
lasting character would be better appreciated 
by Mr. Curtis, and it was finally decided that the 
presentation should be a Hammond Type 
Writer. Such an instrument not being procur- 
able here it had to be ordered from America, 
consequently they were unable now to formally 
present it, but on behalf of the subscribers he 
had much pleasure in handing Mr. Curtis an 
order for the machine, together with a silver 
plate bearing a suitable inscription, which can be 
affixed to the instrument after it arrives. Ad- 
dressing Mr. Curtis, Mr. Johnstone then said— 
In making the presentation, I need not assure you 
of the kindly feelings entertained towards you 
by your colleagues, and the good wishes for 
your future success in life which go with you 
from your old associates. Gentlemen, join me 
in a toast to Mr. Curtis, wishing him “health 
and every success and prosperity in the future.” 
The toast having been duly honoured, Mr. Curtis 
thanked his late colleagues in a few words dis- 
playing much feeling, and the meeting dispersed. 


in the vicinity, but as some delay occurred in 
bringing succour to the drowning man, Mr. G. 
H. Scidmore, U.S. Vice-Consul-General, swam 
to his assistance and kept him afloat until one 
of the launches arrived. Mr. Scidmore seems 
to have displayed great courage and presence 
of mind. As for the Japanese, his case is 
another example of the curious philosophy 
practised by a considerable section of his na- 
tion. Like the Romans of ancient days, many 
Japanese appear to think that a man’s life is 
absolutely his own, to be disposed of as he lists, 
and that whenever he finds the mortal coil un- 
comfortable, he is perfectly justified in shaking 
it off. The other day the vernacular press told 
of a youth who, after a short debauch in the 
Yoshiwara, discovered that he did not possess 
two sez to pay his bill, and that the absence of 
so large a sum was likely to involve him in 
trouble. He had already been an inmate of a 
prison, and having no desire to return thither, 
he endeavoured to commit suicide, thus valuing 
his life at something less than a half-penny. 


Tue fate of Bishop, the celebrated thought- 
reader, is the subject of much comment. It 
appears that Bishop had been subject to cata- 
leptic seizures from his childhood, and that on 
one occasion he had lain for six days apparently 
dead. Like all persons thus afflicted Bishop 
was possessed with a dread that he might one 
day be buried or even dissected alive, and there 
are reasons to think that something of the kind 
did really happen. At the time of his supposed 
death in New York no one acquainted with his 
liability to such attacks seems to have been with 
him. His mother came from Philadelphia to 
New York at once on being notified of his 
illness, but according to her testimony at the 
inquest, she was not allowed to see him nor 
did she see him until his body was shown to 
her at the undertaker’s after the brain had 
been dissected. It is further stated that Bishop 
always carried in his pocket a paper explain- 
ing his epileptic tendency, and warning those 
about him not to allow his body to be buried 
or dissected until symptoms of decomposi- 
tion should have set in. There is a suspicion 
that this paper was destroyed by one of the 
doctors, but inasmuch as physicians are not 
supposed to examine the contents of a patient's 
pockets in order to decide whether he is dead, 
the presence or absence of such a paper could 
not have mattered much. The result of the 
inquest is not yet known. Meanwhile, the 
question of burial alive has been revived, and 
has led to the announcement of an extraordinary 
resolve by the great faster, Dr. Tanner. The 
doctor declares that numbers of persons are 
put into the grave before life is extinct, and in 
order to demonstrate ‘the possibility of such 
awful accidents he proposes to have himself 
buried after the usual method, in an ordinary 
coffin five feet under ground. After a month he 
will be disinterred and resuscitated. Here is 
his own account of the project :—‘‘] have so 
disciplined my mind and body that I can take 
upon myself, at volition, a trance state, and 
while in that condition shall be buried, just as 
a dead person is ordinarily buried, in a secure, 
regularly made coffin, placed in a grave five 
feet deep, which will be filled up and the earth 
compactly put in and mounded over. I shall 
remain there four weeks, then be disinterred, 
resuscitated and fully restored to the full vigor 
and strength of my normal condition. This is 


not impossible. It is not a new thing. It has 
been succes-fully, I may say easily, done, as 
has been demonstrated by East Indian priests 
and fakirs for centuries past. The study which 
I have devoted to this subject has made me 
master of the secrets of this performance. One 
of the principal acts is to throw the tongue back 
into the gullet, and so cause such a radical 
change in the circulation of the blood that it 
assumes the conditions of the pre-natal state, in 
which there is no respiration ; the body becomes 
air-tight, as though it were hermetically sealed, 
and the valves of the heart are changed to a 
condition identical with that of an unborn child. 
This is only one of the secrets that I have 
learned from the archives of the Hindvo priests 
and Brahmin fakirs. I have killed numbers of 
wild animals—bears, racuons, opossums, and 
various other hibernating animals during their 
winter's sleep, and dissected them to learn the 
changes of the organs while in their lethargic 
state. For years past I have dicted and experi- 
mented upon my own body to gain all the 
strength possible for this great achievinent, 
unul now I have supreme command of all my 
vital forces, all my will and mind power. 
What benefit is to accrue from this, do you 
ask? Why, to show that pagan science has 
treasures of knowledge that the wise men of the 
Western world neither know nor believe; that 
we do not begin to know even the generalities 
of very many forces of nature—God’s natural 
laws—which are within the grasp of far- 
advanced research. One thing especially I 
shall demonstrate—that all the outward signs 
of death as accepted and depended upon by 
phpsicians are deceptive, all save one—decom- 
position, and that alone is infallible. I hope 
to convince the world of this and arrest the 
prevalent custom of undue haste of burials. 
It is indecent, outrageous, and horrible to 
realize that very many people are buried alive. 
It is a fact that every graveyard furnishes 
hideous evidence of. It is unchristian, un- 
civilized, barbarous. I have seen bodies after 
having been pronounced dead, by reputable 
physicians, who, after applying all .the tests, 
sincerely believed life to be extinct, duly buried, 
while a latent, vilal spark remained which with 
proper effort could be rekindled, resuscitated 
and fully restored.” 


Ir should be very amusing to the Japanese to 
read what is occasionally written about them 
over the water. Here, for example, is an ex- 
tract from the San Francisco Chronicle, a news- 
paper which has no sort of excuse for penning 
such silliness :—‘‘ The Mikado of Japan was 
said to have regretted some of the liberal fea- 
tures in the new constitution when he saw how 
bitterly several of the radical native journals 
criticized him. He has had his revenges on 
these journalists, however, and the record of 
suspension of papers and punishment of offend- 
ing editors is along one. The severest penal- 


WE begin to think that the Japanese have much 
in common with the Athenians of old, as those 
interesting Atticans were when Paul visited 
them. It is so easy to set them running after 
anything new. Here is all the world talking 
now of Okyo’s pictures just because a fortunate 
individual happens to possess several hundreds 
of them, and to have startled the public by ex- 
hibiting a multitude of his treasures at one 
coup. ‘Just fancy,” cry the marvel-lovers, 
“there we were imagining that to get together 
ten genuine pictures by Okyo was almost an 
impossibility for ordinary folks, and now comes 
a big dealer in dried fish with three hundred 
and fifty of them all his own property.” Quite 
a little wave of envy and excitement was set 
surging by this astounding incident, and then 
people's fancies turned from the man to his 
motive. ‘Did he want to sell the pictures?” 
It was whispered that he did, and for a brief 
interval the ardour cooled. But presently one 
wiser and less scrupulous than the rest declared 
that somebody had offered two thousand yer 
tor one of the pictures, and that the offer had 


the full text of the new constitution along with 
a cut representing a skeleton instead of the Em- 
peror seated on the throne. For this offence, 
which was regarded as a deadly insult to His 
Majesty, one was sentenced to three years at 
hard labour in prison and fined $100, while the 
other was put in jail for a year and mulcted in 
$50. This is the kind of arbitrary power which 
Cleveland would have enjoyed. If he had had 
the Emperor's authority the plant of most of the 
Republican newspapers in the country would 
be for sale, and the editors would have had a 
chance to take lessons in manual training be- 
hind bars.” 


We read in the Japan Gazelfe that as the P. 
M. Co.’s steamer City of Rio de Faneiro was 
on the point of steaming away from her moor- 
ings in this harbour on Saturday morning, a 
Japanese passenger,.who had gone on board at 
the last moment without a ticket, having ap- 
parently spent all his money in dissipation, 
jumped into the sea with the intention of com- 
mitting suicide. There were two steam launches 
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been contemptuously rejected, the owner vowing 
that money should never buy his heirlooms. At 
this the happy possessor shot up again into the 
clear blue of popular esteem, and every owner, 
or supposed owner, of an Okyo felt himself a 
man of substance. Nor did the sensation stop 
here. It extended to the whole domain of 
Japanese pictorial art, and pictures only fit for 
papering out-houses suddenly acquired fabulous 
values. We are apparently on the eve of a 
picture mania as acute as were the historical 
attacks of rabbits and roses. Yet, if the plain 
truth must be told—what an ugly thing truth 
is!—it was a bad day for Okyo’s reputation 
when so many of his pictures were exposed to 
the light of day. The esteem in which he was 
held has been greatly shaken so far as dis- 
criminating folks are concerned. Ninety per 
cent. of the pictures were wretched things, 
showing indeed some faint traces of a master's 
touch, but sadly, immensely inferior to anything 
previously suggested by an ordinary estimate 
of the Shijo celebrity’s capacities. If Okyo 
at his best was very good, at his worst he 
was correspondingly bad, and at his medium 
he was emphatically mediocre. That is what 
the recent exhibition told us. Instead of setting 
people running after Okyo and rendering them 
vicariously enthusiastic about other pictures, 
it ought to have shown that even such a re- 
nowned artist could do, and constantly did do, 
wretched work, and that to value a painting 
merely for the sake of the name it bears is 
supremely silly. 


On the roth inst. a letter signed ‘Successful ” 


"was brought to the office of this journal by a 
messenger who gave a verbal statement of the 
writer’s name and address. This being of course 
insufficient, we declined to take any notice ol 
the communication until our correspondent had 
complied with the usual conditions. He sub- 
sequently did so, disclosing the name of a 


Japanese of good position and evidently excellent 


education. Thepurposeof hisletter wasto obtain 
an expression of foreign opinion on the subject 
of the election of a mayor of Yokohama. We 
were invited editorially, and our readers through 
our correspondence columns, to choose between 
three candidates—or rather between two mer- 
cantile canditates as against one official—whose 
names had been put forward for election. Now, 
in the first place, this affair is absolutely and 
entirely Japanese. The election of a Japanese 
Mayor for the Japanese Settlement under the 
new system of Japanese Local Government, is 
a matter with which, under existing conditions, 
foreigners have no manner of concern. Our 
correspondent was plainly aware of the impro- 
priety of his proposal, for he sought to justify it 
by the very lame pretext that mixed residence 
being among the contingencies of the near 
future, the day is not far distant when foreigners 
will have a voice in Japanese municipal affairs. 
How far this forecast may be warranted we 
cannot pretend to say, but what is quite certain 
is that some years must still elapse before the line 
of demarcation between Japanese and foreign 
settlements is obliterated, and until it is obliterat- 
ed the foreign residents will have no legitimate 
function to perform in connection with Japa- 
nese municipal affairs. To solicit their votes, 
therefore, by an indirect process such as that 
adopted by our correspondent, is improper and 
indefensible from every point of view. He 
must have a very low idea of the intelligence of 


the foreign local press if he expects it to swallow 


- In an article on ‘Prayer Answered,” in the May 
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his clumsily baited hook. These reflections are 
so patent that we should not have thought it 
worth while to pen them did they represent the 
sum of the matter. Butthey donot. In addition 
to addressing this journal over the nom de plume 
of “Successful,” the same gentleman also ad- 
dressed one of our local contemporaries over the 
signature of ‘‘Shobainin.” It is the latter fact 
that induces us to extract his letter from the 
waste-paper basket and comment on it. The 
morals of eléctioneering are not very eievated. 
By some it will not be regarded as a very grave 
crime that a canvasser should seek, by a crafty 
device, to “ rope into” his political camp people 
whose presence there would be an impertinent 
and unfair intrusion, If he can find a journal 
silly enough to fall into such a trap, the laugh 
is all on his side. But when he addresses two 
or three newspapers under different noms de 
plume, he exceeds the limits of the laxest 
license. Whatever may be his opinion of the 
oreign press, he will find in the issue that such 
manceuvres are more likely to disgrace than to 
advance the cause he seeks to promote. 


Tue Tokyo papers state that Generals Saga and 
Tani and some other distinguished miiitary 
officers have decided to establish a society 
for the purpose of investigating the military 
history of this empire. It is further asserted 
that information is now being collected about 
the celebrated battle of Komaki, which decided 
the short, though brilliant, career of the House 
of Toyotomi. There is a wide field for the 
operations of such a society from certain points 
of view, but it is to be noted that the world no 
longer feels any keen interest in the story of 
contests waged with mediaeval weapons under 
conditions that can never recur. Still we know 
100 little about the manner in which Japan’s 
great battles were won and lost in former times, 
and the researches of the new Society, while 
throwing light upon these questions, may pos- 
sibly inculcate also some lessons useful in the 
training and disciplining of Japanese soldiers. 


Herr is an item which, though it has already 
been published by one of our local contempor- 
aries, seems too edifying to be passed over in 
silence :-— 


number of The Messenger, the Rev. D. E. Hoste, of 
Hong-tung Hien, Shansi, gives the following as an 
instance :—Last July there was over this part of the 
province a scarcity of rain, which threatened to bring 
destruction upon the autumn crops. After the drought 
had continued for some time, Mr. 1.i, who was pretty 
well known in the neighbourhood, went round the 
neighbouring hamlets, and told the people that, if 
they were willing, he would pray to God to send rain. 
They consented to his proposal, and then, at his 
request, placed some bundles of firewood together in 
a heap ona hill, which he pointed out. He then said 
that if by a certain date he named the rain did not 
come, he would place himself in the middle of the 
firewood, and they were to light it; God would send 
rain to put out the flames and save the life of his 
servant. However, the rain came in abundance before 
the day fixed, so the firewood was not brought into 
use. The people all wondered and said that this man 
certainly was a servant of God. 


This Chinese’ imitator of Elijah the Tishbite, 
almost as fortunate as his celebrated original, 
was certainly more unselfish. For whereas 
Elijah had all the poor prophets of Baal slain 
after their hard day’s fruitless exercise, Mr. Li 
proposed to burn himself only if heaven didn’t 
answer his prayer. One does not like to think 
what would have happened if rain had not 
come. The extinction of the foolish fanatic Li 
might not have greatly mattered, but how would 
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it have fared with the folks who built and lit his 
pyre? Would the eminently practical Chinese 
Authorities have concluded that it served him 
right, or would they have set the law in motion 
against his slayers? A correspondent suggests 
that the printers have been taking liberties with 
the names of the chief actor in this drama and 


his historian, and that the ‘latter is really called 
the “ Reverend Host” while the former is plain 
Mr. Lie. Perhaps so, but such orthographical 
corrections lose all interest in view of the stu- 
pendous contingency that since Shansi has so 
successfully reproduced one act from the Old 
Testament, it may’ continue the process and 
send Mr. Li heavenward in a chariot of fire. 
He has already come very near making his exit 
in fire without a chariot, so a trifling addition is 
alone needed to round off the phenomenon. 
pe ee 

Tue subject of rhetoric seems to be attracting 
some attention in Japan. This art (tatsuben- 


jutse) is spoken of by certain writers in the press 


as though it were quite unknown to the Japa- 
nese. The lecturers of the present day are de- 
scribed in contemptuous terms, especially those 
in country districts who are said to think that 
shouting and the free use of Chinese words 
constitute the chief elements of a finished style. 
But Chinese expressions in the mouths of gen- 
Ulemen who speak with a strong provincial 
accent are almost unintelligible, and the result of 
the provincial orator’s pedantry is that no one 
understands him. The methods pursued in 
Osaka are placed in a higher rank, and those of 
Tokyo in a still higher, but on the whole the 
impression seems to be that the art of the rhe- 
torician is in its infancy in Japan. Surely this 
is a singular delusion, No one can endorse 
it for a moment who has had any experience 
of the Japanese Koshaku-shi and Hanashi-ka. 
These men understand rhetoric perfectly. Their 
voices are exquisitely trained, and they know 
how to use them with the fullest effect. The 
same is true of the Buddhist preacher. We 
have heard many a priest whose style was as 
finished as his eloquence was impressive. The 
question of gesture, however, is something 
apart. Japanese addressing audiences in for- 
mer times were always seated, and in that 
position their use of gesticulation was naturally 
reduced to a minimum. Here, therefore, they 
may certainly learn something abroad. For 
the rest they have an immense advantage in 
being absolutely free from self-consciousness. 
A Japanese can stand up and speak in public 
with as much ease and aplomb as though his 
vis-a-vis were a solitary friend. 


Tue Imperial University continues to distin- 
guish itself by original research. The first part 
of the third volume of the College of Science’s 
Fournal has just been published. It contains 
two essays, illustrated by numerous finely exe- 
cuted plates. The first essay is by Professor 
Matsujiro Yokoyama on the subject of ‘ Jurassic 
Plants from Kaga, Hida, and Echizen.” This 
is a valuable contribution to our knowledge of 
the fossil flora of Japan, a subject hitherto little 
investigated. Professor Yokoyama’s specimens 
were collected, for the most part, by the Geolo- 
gical Survey of Japan. His descriptions and 
classification show a thorough acquaintance with 
his. subject but are, of course, too technical for 
detailed reference here. The conclusion he 
arrives at is that “the Jurassic flora of Kaga, 
Hida, and Echizen belongs to the same geolo- 
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gical horizon as the floras of Siberia, Spitzbergen, 
and Yorkshire, namely to the Bathonian Stage 
of the Inferior Oolite, with special relations to 
the flora of Siberia.” The second essay is by 
Professor Yasushi Kikuchi, on ‘ Pyroxenic Com- 
ponentsin certain Volcanic Rocks from the Bonin 
Islands.” This paper, though prepared with 
great care and showing evidences of accurate 
research, contains nothing of interest to the 
non-scientific reader. We content ourselves, 
therefore, with complimenting Professor Kiku- 
chi on his industry and success. 


‘Tue Smithsonan Institution,” we read in an 
American journal, ‘‘ has received a gift of great 
antiquity from the Chinese Minister, It is a 
‘jade’ ring about ten inches in diameter and 
one-eighth of an inch in thickness, with a hollow 
centre about four inches indiameter. It is of a 
pale hue. The ring is known as the ‘Han 
Pek’ jewel of the dynasty of Han, an old-time 
monarch of 3,500 years ago. Court officials of 
that day, when an audience was accorded them 
by the Emperor, held the ring with both hands 
and thrust their fingers into the opening to 
guard against moving their hands while address- 
ing the throne, the emphasizing of their remarks 
by flourishes of the hands presumably being 
contrary to official etiquette. The ring was 
used as an emblem of submission or respect 
for the sovereign. It was recently unearthed 
from a sepulchre, having been buried with the 
owner.” 


Unper the title ‘Evil begets Evil,” the 72, 
Shimpo advances a strange and, as it seems 
to us, a very misleading theory with respect to 
the origin of that disagreeable fraternity the 
séshé. By way of prelude, our contemporary 
speaks at some length of the interesting com- 
munity of chivalrous men called ofokodate, 
who flourished under the Tokugawa Govern- 
ment, and of whom Banzui-in no Chébei was 
the originator and the most remarkable type. 
Viewed from the enlightened standpoint of the 
present day, the conduct of those self-instituted 
protectors of the weak appears to the 7.7 
Shimpo to have been unreasonable and pre- 
sumptuous. But their existence is admitted 
to have been a natural consequence of the 
peculiar state of society in those days, when 
the custom of military ascendency had fostered 
among the warrior class a tendency to ex- 
travagance and luxury and to oppression of the 
unwarlike section of the nation. Samurat who 
styled themselves shira/suka-gumi were the 
most pronounced type of the violent, arrogant 
species of warriors, and it was the growth ol 
such a tendency among the military class of 
those days in the city of Edo—the tendency to 
luxury and oppression—that called forth the 
fraternity of ofokodate, who made it their chief 
business to protect helpless citizens against 
the lawless conduct of the samurat. Having 
premised thus much, the 77# asserts that one 
of the present social evils in Japan, the exist- 
ence of the sésh/, is attributable to a growing 
tendency among the public to luxurious habits. 
For some years after the Restoration, says our 
contemporary, frugal habits and simple manners 
characterized the provincial shrzoku who had 
come to Tokyo to assume the reins of Go- 
vernment. But with the introduction of Western 
civilization there ensued a steadily growing 
taste for luxurious habits of life, and this in 
turn occasioned the corruption of morals. 


Hence, according to the rule that history 
repeats itself, the séshz also have made their 
appearance. While it detests the conduct of 
the séshf, our contemporary is inclined to 
regard them as a symptom of other evils, rather 
than as an independent nuisance. We feel 
diffident about disputing the F's dictum on 
such a point, but truly it is not easy to 
appreciate the parallel drawn by it. The 
séshi appear to us to be just such a pro- 
duct as might have been anticipated in a 
country where the reins of despotic authority 
were suddenly loosened, and where men’s 
ordinary instincts of respect and submissiveness 
were blunted by the wholesale overthrow of old 
systems and ancient landmarks. It would have 
been strange if, under such circustances, liberty 
did not somewhere lapse into license. 


TuaT the question of the sale of the Govern- 
ment railways had been almost decided upon, 
and that the Government was supposed to be 
considering the process by which the measure 
should be carried out, we noted in a previous 
issue. Subsequently rumour asserted that the 
Froject would not be persevered in, as opposition 
had arisen in official circles as well as among 
the public. But according to our own informa. 
tion, it appears that although some of the Privy 
Councillors oppose the scheme, their opposi- 
tion has been overruled. It is further reported 
that the Cabinet instructed Viscount Inouye of 
the Railway Bureau, a few days ago, to make 
investigations as to the value of the property 
under the control of his Bureau, the Viscount 
being distinctly informed that the railways were 
to be disposed of. Thus the question of the 
transfer seems to have advanced within measur- 
able distance of completion. But there appears 
to be one important modification, For whereas, 
according to the original scheme, the railways 
were to have been sold to fwazoku exclusively, 
it is now asserted that the shares are to be dis- 
tributed in fixed proportions between the new 
railway company, the Imperial family, the 4wa- 
zoku, and the public at large. This, of course, 
eliminates the element of partiality to a special 
class, by which the project was previously dis- 
figured. But from a financial point of view the 
step cannot, we think, be too much regretted. 
The Government is surrendering a property of 
great value on terms which signify a loss of some 
fifty or sixty million yes to the Treasury. It 
Japan can afford such-colossal generosity, she is 
to be congratulated. Butthe “if” is very large. 


Tue great English philosopher has found a 
new target for his missiles of reform. ‘‘ Herbert 
Spencer,” says the Chicago Times, ‘‘ writes to a 
triend in Chicago that the railway morals and 
the railway policy of the United States are in no 
way inferior to those of England. He thinks 
that the inter-state law is an evolution of the 
parliamentary laws regulating trains. He as- 
serts that the history of English railways’ since 
1845 shows an elaborate system of tactics by 
which companies ‘have been betrayed into 
ruinous undertakings that benefit the few at the 
cost of the many. He thinks there is more un- 
blushing corruption by railroads in the English 
House of Commons in the past decade than 
has ever taken place in the Federal or State 
legislatures since railways became public high- 
ways. He says that to-day there are over 180 
members of Parliament who are simply the 
agents of railways and similar corporations. 


Most of these are barristers, who owe their elec- 
tion to the influence of the roads they serve. 
These parliamentary lawyers serve their masters 
and supporters of new projects, make no sub- 
rosa statement of the number of votes they can 
command in the House, but proclaim it openly, 
Members of both Houses are canvassed openly, 
and any railway legislation involves an enormous 
outlay. In past years it has been shown that 
parliamentary expenses have varied from $3,000 
to $15,000 per mile, the largest proportion of 
which has gone into the pockets of the parlia- 
mentary lawyers. The legal and parliamentary 
expenses for one company averaged for the past 
ten years over- $260,000 per annum. Mr. 
Spencer thinks that the Union Pacific scandal 
of the Garfield period, when Oakes Ames’ note- 
book contained the names of James Brooks, 
Schuyler Colfax, and others, who had received 
stock, would have been regarded as a perfectly 
legitimate transaction in England. Mr. Spencer 
has placed himself atthe head of a league to 


-secure railway reform in Great Britain, where 


the total capital invested in companies exceeds 
$1,500,000,000. Considering that much of this 
vast sum is held by persons with no income but 
that derived from it, ithas become important that 
railroad property should be placed on a secure 
footing, bounds put to unwarranted extensions, 
and intrigues prevented between lawyers, engi- 
neers, contractors, and others.” 


Some of the correspondents -of the foreign local 
press in China and Japan are of the Rip Van 
Winkle type. Their consciousness of events is 
awakened when these have long passed into the 
limbo of ordinary folks’ forgettulness. Such a 
person is “* Observer,” who addresses the Vorth 
China Daily News ow the subject of what he 
calls Japan's ‘somewhat spasmodic anxiety to 
coniorm to civilized usages " as compared with 
her tendency to adhere to ‘ obsolete methods 
where matters are not likely to attract atten- 
tion.” In support of this contrast he instances 
a case discussed in these columns months ago, 
where a French ecclesiastic complained that 
‘‘having lived seven years at Kouroume he 
found it ditficult still to pass for a traveller,” 
and was consequently obliged to return to an 
open port. “Observer,” with that curious 
blindness to the beam in one’s eye that charac- 
terises so many foreigners in the East, fails to 
appreciate that the ‘‘ civilized usage” against 
which the Japanese Authorities kicked was 
an attempt to abuse the privileges conferred by 
passports ; an allempt to live permanently be- 
yond treaty limits under the egis of a passport 
issued for purposes ‘of travel only. If such 
duplicity be ‘‘a civilized usage,” the Japanese 
may be pardoned for preferring ‘‘ obsolete 
methods.” The North China Daily News ruth- 
lessly exposes the fallacy of its correspondent’s 
contention, and has no pity for the priest 
‘“whose career of disobedience to his country’s 
treaty engagements with Japan was checked.” 
Our Shanghai contemporary concludes a plain- 
spoken, sensible article with these words :—‘‘ So 
far from the Japanese Government adhering to 
obsolete methods where matters are not likely 
to attract attention, it has generally been ex- 
tremely liberal in its construction of its treaty 
engagements. If the methods of which our 
correspondent complains should be obsolete, 
the fact that they are not so is not the fault of 
the Japanese ; and it is more than likely that 
the prosecution of the French priestin question, 
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and of the other missionaries he mentions as 
being likely to be similarly treated, is due to a 
desire to bring the obsoleteness of these methods 
prominently to the notice of foreign powers. 
The Japanese are only too ready to throw open 
their ‘country freely, for with that step is con- 
nected the deepest aspiration of every patriotic 
citizen of Japan, the abolition of extraterrito- 
rality. The cause is now virtually gained ; and 
Mr. Hubbard, the retiring American Minister 
to Japan, has the glory of having brought it 
about. He has accordingly, we learn from the 
Yapan Mail, had his departure ‘‘made me- 
4 morable by a series of demonstrations not pre- 
. viously witnessed on the departure of any foreign 
diplomatist.”. The Emperor's remarks to him, 
when he was received in farewell audience, 
“went far beyond the words of stereotyped 
adieu usually employed by His Majesty on such 
occasions,” and on all sides he became “the 
recipient of whatever marks of thankfulness are 
consistent with due diplomatic reserve.” The 
Mail considers it only fair to state that though 
it was Mr. Hubbard’s good fortune to be the 
mouthpiece of the proclamation of the United 
States of their decision to take a line of their 
own, and break away from the close league of 
the Treaty Powers, it was his predecessor, 
Judge Bingham, “who taught the Japanese 
that there is at least one country willing to ven- 
ture something in the cause of international 
justice and internal friendship, and it was Judge 
Bingham who won the Government at Washing- 
ton to adopt his own magnaminous and pre- 
scient views.” These are tall words in which to 
describe the consent of the United States to the 
revision of their Treaty in accordance with 
Japanese wishes, but a liltle exaggeration is ex- 
cusable under the circumstances. The great 
point gained is that the consent of the United 
States to the abolition of extraterritoriality in 
Japan must be followed by that of the other 
Powers; and itis also a great point that Mr. 
Hubbard, in advising his government to consent 
to this has not alienated the sympathies of his 
countrymen in Japan. One great obstacle 
hitherto to the change now secured has been 
the opposition of the foreign residents in Japan, 
who have felt a not unnatural objection to being 
subjected in future to Japanese jurisdiction ; but 
the address presented by the American com- 
munity to their retiring minister shows that they 
no longer feel these alarms. The English in 
the Far East must feel annoyed and disappointed 
at the short-sightedness of the last British Mi- 
nister to Tokio, Sir Francis Plunkett. In his 
want of foresight he missed a great opportunity, 
He has left on the Japanese the impression that 
the British Government and people are less just 
and less generous than their American cousins ; 
he has left Great Britain to follow where she 
ought to have led; and it will take many years 
for her to regain the influence which she has 
thus needlessly thrown away. British residents 
in Japan are as ready—as the address presented 
to the Emperor on the occasion of the promul- 
gation of the Constitution showed—as their Ame- 
rican fellows to accept all that accompanies the 
abolition of extraterritoriality, and they would 
have been more proud of him than they can now 
be, if their Minister had been in the van in 
introducing it. 
Somg friction appears to have occurred in 
Shantung between the Chinese officials and the 
foreign missionaries engaged in the work of 
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distributing relief to the famine-stricken popu- 
lation. Itis not easy to detail the exact cause 
of the trouble, but the fact appears to be that 
the people are forbidden, or imagine themselves 
forbidden, to receive foreign aid except at the 
penalty of forfeiting the aid of their own officials, 
and since the latter is evidently the more liberal, 
the missionaries find themselves somewhat de 
trop. Here is the account of Mr. Gilbert Reid, 
who writes from Lo-an to the North China 
Daily News :— 

On Monday as soon as I reached the particular section, 
learned that native relief had already been most liberally 
given by a subordinate official in some of our villages— in 
fact more liberally than foreigners were doing. ! then 
went on to the city of Po-hsing and called un the official in 
charge of a portion of the native relief. He expressed the 
same idea as had previously be-n expressed by his superin, 
Mr. Chow: but I informed him that as the native aid had 
already been given in some «f our villages, the officials 
could follow out their pleasure in distributing cash in the 
rest, and I would do nothing to oppose. ‘Tuesday, 
retu ning to these villages, I received a letter from Mr. 
Laughlin only ten miles away, saying that he and his wife 
had just arrive? not finding the need elsewhere sufficiently 
great, and wished to know my views as to their duty— 
certainly a dangerous licence. I wrote back, suggesting 
that good might be done, if we all united in. increas- 
ing the numbers of the destitute on our enrolment, since 
such existed in fact A little later, came another, saying 
that an official had called and urced him to prepare certi- 
ficates for the people in our villages for securing the official 
grain reli f; and that, therefore, if I was willing, we would 
proceed the next day to re-enroll our villages in Vo-hsing. 
I granted my consent, and on Wednesday we began 
operations. tn my first village I found the people either 
decidedly ‘‘co:l,”? in taking my aid or strikingly warm in 
judging my meaereness, I added on to our enrolment 
cf nearly five hundred over one hundred and fifty persons, 
as a token of my generosity; but the only proof | 
gained was as to the doubtfulness of réenrolment. What 
chance had we, when the natives had enrolled nearly all 
and given out some two hundred taels at one time? Not 
only so, but I learned that all save one «f the villages I was 
intending to re-inspect had already received the native aid 
with much of the same liberality. I then decided to hunt 
up Mr. Laughlin, and confer with him as to the course to 
he pursued. 
for me. His experience was the same as mine, except in 
some places to meet with open reviling. These villages. 


likewise, had received the official aid, or were ho;ing to 


teceive it, and plainly showed that they «id nct care for the 
foreign aid, if it meant a withdrawal of the native. 


section included in Po-hsing. On Thursday we went in 
company with Dr. Neal to pay our respects to Mr. Chow, 
who has the charve of the official relief in four of the 


districts, ‘Ihe conference was as friendly as the previous 


had been, and a satisfactory conclusion was reached. It 


was evident, 1.—that the native fund bad abtindance of 
both silver and grain and must Le distiibuted; 2.- that 
over half of our sixty villages in Po-hsing had already 


heen aided by the native funds: 3.—that for the na‘ive aid 
to be withdrawn from our remaining villages would meet 


with the open opposition of the people: and 4.—that for 
the foreign aid to be continued side by side with the munifi- 
cent aid of the officials would not be just to the ideas of the 
J Vherefore the foreign aid should be 
withdiawn, and all those villages-should be aided by the 
native funds. his was the happy solution of an unhappy 
occurrence. and we all retained our appreciation of the 


foreien donors, 


kindly and reasonable attitude of Mr. ( how. 


NoTWITHSTANDING all the light that has been 


thrown on Japan of late years, the gullibility of 


the English public in regard to Japanese 
matters seems still inexhaustible. A paragraph, 
for instance, has lately been going the round 
of the English journals to the effect that ‘the 
Mikado possesses a richly-jewelled blade. When 
His Majesty desires to get rid of a minister, he 
sends him this blade, and the unfortunate man 
knows that he must forthwith commit Aara-hi7rt. 
The custom has suddenly come to an end 
through the sly conduct of the last official so 
dealt with. He ran off to Paris with the sword, 
and sold it for £6,000” This is actually re- 
tailed as an authentic story of the Japan of 
to-day. But, leaving the dailies aside, which 
are not always to be taken au grand sérieux, 
what are we to say of Fellows of the Royal 
Society, who publish works in which similar 
nonsense appears? A geography class book 
has just come out, bearing the date 1889, from 
the pen of a F.R.S., and from the press of 
one of the best-known publishing firms in Eng- 
land. In the section “ Japan,” we are told that 
“the Japanese Group comprises the Islands 
Nippon, Yesso, Kiusiu, Ricoco, and numerous 
smaller islands. To these are attached politi- 


Going some two miles, I found him seeking 


Com- 
pating notes, we decided to relinquish the whole of our 


cally the southern part of Saghalien, several 
of the .Kurile Islands, and the Loo Choo 
Group. The oldest form of religion is Sintuism, 
or faith in gods, and particularly faith in the 
Emperor (called Mikado), as lineally descended 
from the gods and entitled to worship. Budd- 
hism largely prevails, and the Japanese are 
almost entirely vegetarians (rice-feeders), prov- 
ing that even ina cold climate animal food is not 
requisite forhuman vigour. As a consequence, 
the wild birds are perfectly tame, and the wild 
deer walk about the streets of Osaka. The 
prejudices of the Japanese will not allow the 
English sportsman to slaughter these animals. 
Japan has been governed for at Jeast six cen- 
turies by the Emperor, the Mikado; but for two 
centuries previous ta a.D. 1868 he had been 
only a puppet in the hands of a feudal body of 
nobles possessed of vast estates or rather pro- 
vinces. In a.p. 1859 the ports were opened to 
foreigners, in 1868 the nobles were put down; 
in 1869 the Midado called a Parliament.” It 
is almost incredible that childish rubbish 
like the above can be served up as pabulum to 
the youth of England. And yet it isso. We ~ 
have only to refer our readers to pp. 172 ef seg. 
of ‘A Class-Book of Geography,” by C. B. 
Clarke, F.R.S., Revised Edition (1889), pub- 
lished by Messrs. Macmillan & Co., London 
and New York. 


Tus unpleasant affair is now known to have 
owed all its worst features to the journalistic 
tittle-tattlers of the capital. There are unfor- 
tunately one or two sheets in Tokyo which have 
adapted themselves to almost the lowest groove 
of the social newspaper, and by skilful mani- 
pulation the merest shred of material grows 
under their pens into an extended tissue of 
scandal. In this case the material amounted 
simply to an indiscretion. A pupil of excep- 
tional ability interested the head-master, who 
bestowed great care on her education and en- 
couraged her to cultivate her high gifts to such 
a degree as should do credit to the School. 
Had there been anything really blameworthy in 
this common episode of scholastic life, it could 
easily have been hidden from public ken. But 
all was open and above-board, and thus the 
gossips saw moats which their malignity 
quickly magnified into beams. Everyone who 
knows anything of the facts appreciates their 
utter triviality and is indignant at the cri- 
minal recklessness of the scandal-mongers. 
But social journals have their own audience 
among the ignorant and the mischief-loving, 
and these folks doubtless will be pleased 
to foment the falsehood. What we regard as 
particularly unfortunate is that any opportunity, 
however insignificant, should have been fur- 
nished at this particular juncture to those who 
busy themselves running down Western customs 
and Western institutions. It would be most 
unhappy if the Koto Jo-Gakko offered a target 
to the shafts of these mistaken patriots, and if 
its invaluable educational work were impeded 
by graceless and impudent caluminators. 


Tue 771 Shimpo has at length delivered itself 
on the subject of the new treaties. Writing on 
the 17th insiant, our contemporary says:—"The 
work of treaty revision seems to be making 
rapid progress. The United States Govern- 
ment was the first to signify its acceptance of 


our proposals, and now we have Germany 


taking a similar course. It is true that these 
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Powers have only done what was proper and 
just for them to do. But, when we remember 
how many weary years have opened and closed 
over this difficult question, we may well be ex- 
ultant, and at the same time express our thanks 
to them now that this knotty problem has a pro- 
spect of speedy solution. As to the details 
of the revised treaties, we are not in a posi- 
tion to speak at length. We may suppose. 
however, that the treaties, which the United 
States and German Governments have separ- 
ately signed, are different in their essential 
features from the proposals discussed at the con- 
ferences held in the Foreign Office a few years 
ago; that the new agreements are more con- 
sistent with the dignity of this country and less 
submissive in spirit than the former proposals. 
True, our old laws will be improved and new 
statutes enacted, but the reform of old and the 
enactment of new laws, being matters of inter- 
nal administration, are not to be undertaken 
solely on account of treaty revision. The needs 
of the Japanese people will invariably be the 
standard by which our legislators will be guided. 
The hopes which were disappointed by the 
postponement of the late conferences seem now 
to have been once more revived, and we 
sincerely trust that we may be spared the 
pains of another failure. When the treaties 
have been revised and the country has been 
thrown open for mixed residence, foreigners 
will no longer visit the interior for the sole pur- 
pose of enjoying the beauties of the scenery or 
the stimulus of the mountain air. They will do so 
for the purpose of finding fields for the employ- 
ment of their capital, which is accumulating 
in the West faster than it can be profitably in- 
vested. Neither Alexander the Great nor Na- 
polean the First could have dreamed of the vast 
financial schemes of modern business men. 
What wonderful things have been accomplished 
in the construction of railroads and canals, 
and what astounding speculations have been 
entered on in connection with the trade in 
copper and in silk! What then may foreigners 
not do in this country? Here there are mines 
to be worked by European machinery, wastes 


to be reclaimed, and manufactories to be 
erected, while Government Bonds and_ the 
shares of important companies will invite 


the speculative operations of Western capital- 
ists. When they get hold of the greater 
portion of these shares, they may even 
obtain absolute power in the management of 
these companies. Some people maintain that 
foreigners will be at a disadvantage in this 
country, because they are not well acquainted 
with the conditions of life here, and predict that 
they will therefore be unable to profit to any 
great extent by the opening of the interior for 
mixed residence. But money is a mysterious 
power. With a good supply of it in his pocket, 
no foreigner will find any difficulty in obtaining 
the assistance and céoperation of native men of 
enterprise. We are afraid that the Japanese 
people, in a few years after the inauguration of 
mixed residence, may find that foreigners are 
able to open new fields of profit in which Japanese 
have all too small d share. Thus, while rejoicing 
at the auspicious progress of treaty revision, we 
advise business men to keep a sharp look-out. 
At present the rate of interest is 5-6 per cent. 
per annum. But will this rate continue to be 
the standard after the opening of the country 
for mixed residence? Will there not be changes 
in the value of land and other real property? 


These and many other questions of equal im- 
portance ought to engage the thoughts of every 
thoughtful capitalist. It is natural that some 
men should occupy themselves in preparations 
for the next year’s Diet; but for our part, we 
attach greater importance to the question of 
mixed residence than to that of the openittg of 
Parliament. i 


Tuere is one thing to be said in favour of 
Chinese law, whatever may be urged against it, 
namely, that its provisions embrace every con- 
ceivable phase of wrong-doing. The ingenuity 
of its framers commands admiration. ‘The fo- 
lowing case furnishes an interesting illustration. 
We take it from the Peking Gazefte, as translated 
by the Chinese Times :— 


One day last year, a few months after Wang Hsi- 
sung had been appointed Magistrate of Chien-chan, a 
hired labourer went to the local maiket and bought 
two baskets of Indian corn, When going away he 
put a shirt and a purse on the top of the baskets. As 
he proceeded alung a crowded thoroughfare some one 
stole these two articles without being perceived. As 
soon as he noticed the loss he reported it to the lucal 
constable and to a soldier named Liu lsai-en, who 
acted as street policeman. ‘Whe latter at once sus- 
pected that a certain. young vagabond, who was con- 
stantly pilfering things, must know something about 
the theft. He thereture got hold of the fellow, and 
questioned him; and, finding his suspicions to be 
correct, made him deliver up the property to its owner. 
The thief begged hard that he might not be taken 
before the authorities, beseeching and falling on his 
knees. ‘he soldier therefore struck him a few blows on 
his head and bade him get out of the neighbourhood. 
the thief, however, determined to have his revenge. 
Next evening he went to the Magistrate's office and 
laid acomplant against the soldier. He said that he had 
been coming. home to see his mother when the soldier 
stopped him and took by force from him a shirt and a 
purse containing two thousand cash. The Magistrate 
was much incensed by the story of such misconduct 
on the part of a man acting as police officer, especially 
as the victim was a mere boy. He sent for the soldier 
and ordered him to restore what he had taken. ‘The sol- 
dier told the truth of the case, but failed to convince the 
Magistrate, who gave full credence to the unsupported 
story of the thief. ‘The soldier got back the purse and 
shirt from their owner, but when ordered to produce 
the money too, he spoke out plainly and boldly, The 
Magistrate in a rage made two of his lictors seize the 
man and flog him with whips formed of ox-sinews, 
without counting the blows. As a severe beating 
inflicted on his arms aud back failed to make the 
money forthcoming, the soldier was thrown into pri- 
son, where he died in the night fromexhaustion, ‘lhe 
Magistrate reported the case aS one of death from 
disease: but the matter having been brought to the 
memoriaiist’s notice, a post-mortem examination was 
held, and it was found that the cause uf the death was 
the infliction of too severe corporal punishment. ‘Lhe 
Magistrate was therefore stripped of his rank and 
reguiarly tried, when the facts above narrated were 
clearly proved, lhe meworialist then svecounts the 
sentences that he has passed upon the different persons 
concerned in the affair. ‘Phe thief is condemned tostran-. 
gulation after imprisonment, such being the penalty laid 
down in the law for any one who brings a false charge 
against another, with the result that the accused dies 
uncer examination by scourging. “The Magistrate was 
guilty of causing the death of the soldier by flogging 
hin in an iHegal manner. as a whip of ox-sinews is a 
fe rbidden instrument, and the back and arms aré parts 
of the body which are nut allowed to be beaten. His 
sentence is therefure one hundred blows and three 
years’ banishment, as the law requires in cases where 
the offending officer hes acted on public grounds ana 
has net been influenced by private motives. ‘! he two 
lictors, by whose instrumentality the fatal beating was 
inflicted, mu-t be punished une degree more lightly, 
namely: by ninety blows and two years’ banishment. 


We recently spoke about the competition of 
half a dozen companies who seek to abtain 
permission to construct railways from some 
point on the main trunk line of the country to 
the port of Maizuru in the Province of Tango. 
Asa consequence of this competition, one of 
the companies, perhaps the oldest, has enlarged 
its scheme, and proposes to extend its projected 
line westward from Maizuru to Matsue in the 
province of Izumo, along the coast of the Sea of 
Japan, through a distance of more than 200 
miles. The company in question is composed 
of merchants of ltami and its neighbourhood 
in the Province of Settsu, and also of some 


wealthy people of the Province of ‘Tamba. 
Their scheme has met with the approval of 
several influential capitalists in Tokyo. The 
originally proposed capital of yeu 2,800,000 will 
be increased to yen 9,000,000, one-third of 
which sum will be contributed by the projectors 
themselves. The company is to be called the 
Sanin Tetsudé6 Kwaisha. Three of the pro- 
jectors are now in Tokyo, trying to obtain the 
permission of the Government. 


Tue art of interviewing has been so crookedly 
developed that, as a rule, litte stock can be 
taken of the words put into anyone's mouth by an 
interviewer. There are exceptions, however, and 
among them must apparenuly be included an 
interview reported by the Zokyo Shimpo as 
having taken place recently between one of its 
staff and Count Soyejima. So far as the opi- 
nions attributed to the Count are concerned, we 
should unhesitatingly consider the interview 
apocryphal, but inasmuch as it has already 
undergone certain corrections at his hand, what 
remains must be accepted without query. Ac- 
cording to the views expressed at the interview, 
the Count does not at all approve of the 
conditions set forth in. Zhe Zimes as the basis 
of Treaty Revision. He has two main objections 
to offer. He objects, first, to the employment 
of foreign judges in grave cases where foreigners 
are concerned, and secondly to the undertaking 
that the Japanese civil codes shall have been 
put into operation three years before the abolition 
of the settlements and of consular jurisdiction. 
As to the first point, the nature of the Count’s 
criticism is easily conceived. He doesn't see any 
reason why foreigners should be treated differ- 
ently from Japanese, and he thinks that if the 
Treaties are to be revised at all they should be 
revised in the sense of sweeping away all such 
differences. As to the second point, he is 
interestingly vague. After premising the im- 
mensely important character of the Civil Codes, 
he denounces the notion of making them the 
subjectof any undertaking whatsoever for the sake 
of ahandfulof foreigners. He isturtherof opinion 
this if foreigners are left alone they will concede 
everything Japan wants, inasmuch as they and 
they only are to be gainers by Revision, and 
that consequently it is a great tactical blunder 
on the Japanese side to show any haste. If 
there are really Count Soyejima’s opinions, they 
do litle credit to his acumen. He is a typical 
case of the historical obstructionist who strained 
at a gnat and swallowed a camel. For here 
before his eyes foreigners set up their own 
uibunals and live under their own laws on 
Japanese territury, yet he is shocked at 
the notion of giving them an incomparably 
smalier privilege as a stepping stone to the 
complete aboliuun of the present system. To 
temporarily employ some foreign jytists on 
the Japanese bench for the tnal of grave 
cases where foreigners are concerned, seems 
to him more grievous than to have a dozen 
fortign tribunals administering their own laws 
on Japanese soil. Nothing will satisfy him, in 
short, except to leap at one bound from the 
humiliation of extraterritoriality to the enjoy- 
ment of all the rights of a Western State. And 
if this first objection is extravagant, the second is 
trivolous. For the undertaking that the foreign 
settlements and consular jurisdiction shall not. 
be completely abolished until the new civil 
codes have been three years in operation, does 
not in any way affect the codes themselves. It 
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is merely a guarantee to Foreign Powers that 
their subjects and citizens shall not be required 
to dispense with the protection of their own laws 
until they possess visible evidence that Japan 
has intelligible laws to offer as substitutes. Itis 
as though a man, renting a house from another, 
were to stipulate that he should not be required 
to become an inmate of it until a certain time 
after the plastering of the walls or the tiling of 
the roof. The plaster and tiles would be added 
to the building in any case, and if the landlord 
were to contend that such integral parts of the 
structure must not be made the subject of any 
agreement, the tenant would simply answer that 
their paramount importance was precisely the 
reason of his stipulation. Occidentals have 
never yet consented to become tenants of an 
Oriental juridical edifice, and it is absolutely cer- 
tain that they never will consent until they see that 
the edifice is reasonably tenantable. Count 
Soyejima, fortunately for himself, has not yet 
had anything to do with the heart-breaking 
problem of Treaty Revision. He can afford to 
stand aside and be critical. But his observa- 
tions, as reported by the Zo&yo Shimpo, lack 
the first essential of sound criticism—reason- 
ableness. Heaven defend his patience from 
being exposed to the trial of waiting until foreign 
Powers, of pure goodwill and confidence, give 
Japan everything she wants for the asking. 


Or the fifty-five members of the Tokyo City 
Council lately elected, the WVatnicht Shimbun 
makes the following classification as to pro- 
fession :— 


Government Officials .......... 4 Officers of Companies + 0 
Vankers . 6 Merchants .... 6 
Miscellaneous occup: 16 Lawyers .... 6 
Journalists oo... . 4 Physicians . 2 
Manufacturer .....cceeee cree 1 


According to the same authority, they may be 
classified as to age in the following rather loose 
way i— 
Those born in the Period of Bunsei ‘1818-1829".. 
Those born in the Period of Temps 1830-1843). 
‘Those born in the Period of Adkzwa : 1844-1847) 
Th se born in the “eriod of Kai (1848-1853), 
Those born in the Period of Ansei (1854-1859) .. 
‘Those born in the Period of Bunkyd (1861-1863) 
Apropos this City Council we may remind our 
readers that the old term /#, as applied to 
places like Tokyo, Osaka, and Kyoto, has 
ceased to have any administrative significance. 
These capital towns are now called sh# (city). 
The fu is nothing more or less than a prefet- 
ture; it includes the sf, as well as the subdivi- 
sions 4% (urban district or ward) and gun 


(rural district). 


Tue last number of the Afaru AMfaru Chimbun 
contains several cartoons referring to questions 
now occupying the public mind. One of these 
represents a ‘certain gentleman” and a fish- 
monger bargaining about a fish. The fish isa 
large ¢a# (Count Itagaki’s second name is Tai- 
suke). The fishmonger (Count Goto) descants 
on the many fine qualities of the /a/, which he 
says was caught in the Southern Sea, and 
strongly recommends its purchase. The ‘ Cer- 
tain Gentleman,” evidently Count Inouye, does 
not seem at all anxious to close the bargain by 
purchasing the fish. In another cut a sturdy 
young gentleman is represented labouring with 
a heavy burden on his back. This picture evi- 
dently has reference to the rumour that a certain 
individual (one of the alleged receivers of bribes 
from the brothel-keepers of the Yoshiwara) 
has consented to take upon himself the whole 
odium attaching to the transaction. In the third 
picture, a large dead dragon is seen surrounded 
by a ring of boys who are exulting over some 


triumph. The dragon is called Fugyd ryo 
(Gyo-ryo means a dragon, and also instruction 
fees.) The boys wear University caps. This 
cartoon plainly refers to the withdrawal of the 
Educational Department's notification issued by 
the late Viscount Mori, providing for the gra- 
dualincrease of fees in the University and several 
Government schools, a measure which was stre- 
nuously opposed by the University students. 


Tur foreign community of this Settlement has 


doubtless received with sincere regret the news 
of Mr. W. de Rusett’s death at Kobe on the 
17th instant. The event seems to have been 
comparatively sudden, as Mr. de Rusett had 
only been ill for a few days, and the fever from 


which he suffered was not of a serious type. 
But he had never enjoyed really sound health 
since 1887, when he was obliged to take sick 
leave owing to great debility and prostration. 
The fact that he succumbed to an attack against 
which a more robust patient would probably 
have struggled successfully, does not surprise 
us.. This was apparently one of those not un- 
common cases where the climate of the East 
quietly but steadily saps the vital powers, and 
renders one incapable of combatting even ordi- 
Mr. de Russett was a man of 
kind heart, frank disposition, and excellent busi- 
He made many friends in the 
East, and his untimely death at the age of forty- 


nary ailments. 
ness capacities. 


two is a sad incident in the history of the foreign 


settlements. 
* 
* * 


The Hyogo News of the 17th instant gives 
the following particulars of the illness of the 
deceased gentleman :—We Tegret to have to 
announce the death of Mr. W. De Rusett, the 
agent of the P. and O. Company, which oc- 


curred at his residence, No. 109, Concession, at 
lalf-past four o'clock this morning. 
ceased gentleman had been suffering from fever 


during the past week, and although confined to 
bed no apprehensions were entertained as Lo his 
On Saturday night, however, very 
alarming symptoms were apparent, and he 


recovery. 


gradually became worse. Mr. De Rusett had 


been long connected with the P. and O. Co., 
and stood so high in the estimation of the 
Directors that when the Company decided to 
open a branch in Kobe he was chosen to oc- 
Of Mr. De Rusett’s career 
since his arrival in Kobe it is almost unneces- 
sary to speak. Every one with whom he was 


cupy the position. 


brought into contact in business matters will 


have a lively recollection of his obliging courtesy 
and unwearied efforts to satisfy the numberless 


requirements of the Company’s constituents. 
And Mr. De Rusett’s numerous friends will long 


remember with affectionate regret the kindly; 


disposition that underlay his retiring mode stand 
demeanour. 


Tue Tokyo papers have been publishing scan- 
dalous rumours about a certain female school 
in the capital, apparently the Két6 Jé-Gakko 
(Upper Female School) of Kanda, of which 
Professor Yatabe of the Imperial University is 
Director, and Mr. Nose, lately of the Educa- 
tional Department, is the Head Master. No 
paper has as yet given any circumstantial details, 
butall contain allusions to the affair. The names 
of the two gentlemen just mentioned are sufli- 
cient guarantee that if anything improper has 
occurred, it will be fully investigated, aud duly 
redressed so far as redress is possible. No- 


The de- 


thing could be more unfortunate than that the 
progress of female education in Japan should be 
interrupted by scandals or indiscretions. It is, 
perhaps, too much to hope that such accidents 
can be entirely avoided. They occur every- 
where, and Japan must not expect exemption. 
But just at this juncture there are plenty of per- 
sons watching to make capital out of anything 
tending to discredit foreign systems, and from 
this point of view a misadventure at the Upper 
Female School would be particularly regrettable. 


Tue Séshi of Kanda, in Tokyo, have done us 
the honour of addressing us on the subject of 
Treaty Revision. They are forty-seven, a num- 
ber of romantic associations in Japanese ears. 
Their fashion of speech is admirably plain; so 
very plain that Englishmen, who are not prone 
to be greatly moved by strong epithets, will pro- 
bably feel inclined to laugh at rather than to 
resent this string of evil-sounding adjectives— 
bchaku, g6j6, kbkatsu, yokubari-naru. Of 
course we do not expect gentlemen calling them- 
selves Séshé to deal in euphemisms. If they 
pelt us with nothing worse than abuse we ought 
to be thankful for escaping comparative contin- 
gencies. But, after all, it is a grim and unwel- 
come sort of communication, this letter of the 
Forty-seven. We have not hesitated for an 
instant about the propriety of giving it publicity, 
because we presume that if forty-seven Séshz, 
living in the Kanda ward of the capital, honestly 
think they have cause to call Englishmen such 
ugly names, and are so earnestly angry as to 
address around robin to an English journal, 
there are probably a good many other forty- 
sevens elsewhere who endorse their sentiments, 
and such being the case, it is well that our 
English readers should know the opinions enter- 
tained about them, The Sésf7, unfortunately 
for themselves, are neither artisans, farmers, nor 
merchants. If they devoted themselves to any 
of these straightforward methods of earning a 
livelihood and improving the general condition 
of Society, they.would not be Sésh#. Asa re- 
sult of self-imposed or unavoidable exclusion 
from the paths of commerce and manufacture, 
they know nothing about the British residents 
at the Treaty Ports, and have no more title 
to apply defamatory epithets to them than 
they have to describe the habits of departed 
spirits. It would be easy to expose the 
shallowness of their views about England’s 
policy. For they can understand, we presume, 
that when the leading Western Power in the 
Orient—nota self-constituted leader, as they pre- 
tend, but the leader by preponderance of interests 
as well as of all the potentialities that make for 
priority—when such a Power has for years 
been one among a number of States acting in 
concert with a view to legitimate objects, the 
commonest principles of comity forbid it to 
separate itself from its associates at the first 
moment that any selfish purpose can be served 
by separation. They can understand ‘too, we 
presume, that when a Power has far more at 
stake than other States, it may reasonably 
hesitate longer than they about.a radical change 
of position. England's duty to others and her 
duty to herself alike go far to justify the tardi- 
ness she has shown in respect of Treaty 
Revision, We do not for a moment pretend 
that they wholly justify it. On the contrary, 
we are frankly of opinion that Downing Street 
has blundered, but the blunder is due to in- 


advertence, inattention, indifference, or laziness, 
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not at all to ill-will, unfriendliness, or distrust. 
It is futile, however, to discuss these points with 
forty-seven Sdshi whose judgment rests on 
effects not on causes. Confronted by the hard 
fact that England apparently shrinks from fol- 
lowing where other Great Powers have led, 
these Kanda patriots are evidently in the mood 
to ‘do or die” rather than to “ reason why.” 
It is emphatically unpleasant for British residents 
in Japan to fitid themselves the targets of such 
resentment. Theirrecord as merchants enables 
them to snap their fingers at the epithets of the 
Séshé, but considering that they are at least as 
willing as any other nationals to agree to 
reasonable and equitable terms of Treaty 
Revision, they begin to feel a little sore about 
the invidious position into which they are thrust 
by their politicians. Of course the extraor- 
dinary proposition advanced by a local English 
journal and justly denounced by the Séshi— 
the proposition that Americans could gain no 
advantage by their liberality since Englishmen 
would temporarily transfer their business to the 
protection of the Starsand Stripes—is to be treated 
merely as an indecorous jest. British subjects 
are not yet driven, and: will never be driven, we 
trust, to such subterfuges. The Séshé need not 
stiffen their muscles against any contingency of 
that kind. Nor, indeed, need they excite 
themselves at all. There is plenty of time 
still for England to sign the new treaty. 
The negotiations have been virtually in pro- 
gress for seventeen years. A few days added 
to that total will make little difference and can- 
not cause Japan much inconvenience. The 
sufferers are the British residents who begin to 
be the victims of national unpopularity not at 
all warranted by their real sentiments towards 


Japan. 


the people have to guard, not against earth- 
quakes. Fires eat up avout three million yen 
worth of their property every year, while earth- 
quakes do so little damage as to be unwarthy 
of statistical record. Just conceive acily where 
every inhabitant has the burden of his taxation 
doubled annually by fires alone. What name 
are we to apply to persons who encourage the 
citizens of such an unhappy town to go on 
building their houses and shops of inflam- 
mable materials, lest, forsooth, they may 
be visited by a calamity that is as likely as 
not never to make itself felt fatally at all? 
And even if an earthquake did come and find 
the citizens living in brick and stone houses, 
what then? Does it follow that the casualties 
would be greater than if the city were built of 
wood? Nor at all. So far as we know a house 
of brick or stone, constructed with common 
care, possesses at least as much ability to resist 
earthquake shocks as a wooden edifice. It was 
generally supposed that the Italian Commission 
appointed to consider this question after the 
terrible calamity of Cassamiciola recommended 
wood to be substituted for brick or stone in 
house building, but Mr. Conder shows that 
even that ground does not exist for the advo- 
cacy of timber, since the Commission recom- 
mended nothing of the sort. As for the folks 
who cling to wood just because it is Japanese, 
they desire no more consideration than would 
be accorded to one who should preach the 
perpetuation of Aara-kiri or katakt-uchi for the 
sake of the fine old-fashioned flavour possessed 
by those sanguinary customs. 


going to plant in our soil, we shall have the 
double advantage of clearing ourselves from 
the contempt with which we have hitherto 
been regarded, and also of obtaining the honour 
of being the leader of, and an example to, the 
other nations of the East. It is now high time 
that everybody having the good of the country 
at heart, should be exceptionally on the alert. 
One of the most urgent and important reforms is 
to bridge over the distance between the Govern- 
ment and the people ; to bring, on the one side, 
the Government to view the people with more 
familiarity, and on the other to persuade the 
people to regard the Government without feel- 
ings of enmity. It was with a view to the ac- 
complishment of such purposes that I decided 
to make this visit to Tokyo. In connection 
with this matter and also for the purpose of 
collecting political materials in view of next 
year’s Diet, I had sent here Mr. Kataoka Ken- 
kichi from Héchi. But my friends requested 
me to come inyself, and the result is that I am 
here at thismoment. Thus while the real object 
of my visit is to collect such materials and to 
confer, on the one hand, with persons in the 
Government, and, on the other, with influential 
men out of office, the public has connected my 
coming with entrance into the Cabinet and with 
the Dardé Danketsu. JT hope I need not again 
aver that these rumours are entirely ground- 
less.” To the interviewer’s question whether the 
Count has been able to have the desired inter- 
course with members of the Government, he 
answered :—“‘ No, I have not been very success- 
ful in that part of my task. I have thus far 
been able to see only three or four of those in 
power. I thought that there could be little 
difficulty in seeing them, but in point of fact, as 
they are very much pressed for time on account 
of dinners, garden parties, and so on, it was 
necessary to wait several days before 1 could 
get an opportunity tocatch any of them. I my- 
self have received many invitations to dinners, 
etc. I am at a loss to understand what all 
these dinners and parties mean. Is men’s de- 
sire nowadays entirely confined to the pleasures 
of the body, thrusting the gratification of moral 
wants into the back-ground?” ‘ Do you then 
intend to return to your native Prefecture?” 
“ Yes, I mean to leave for Kochi by the 15th or 
at the latest by the zoth instant. But I shall 
soon be here again, when I intend to fix my 
abode in one of the suburbs of the Capital.” 
The interviewer states that after the above men- 
tioned conversation, he talked with the Count 
on various subjects, such as education, mixed 
residence, and the like. He further mentions 
that the Count does not look the robust man 
he was 20 years ago, especially as he is now 
suffering from bronchial catarrh, 


Tue WVippon of the 12th and 13th inst. publishes 
a conversation between Count Itagaki and one 
of its friends. Our contemporary guarantees 
the accuracy of the report, as it received the 
Count’s examination before publication. The 
interview took place about a week ago. The 
interviewer, enquiring with what purpose the 
Count had come to Tokyo, the latter replied as 
follows :—‘‘ The story that my visit was under- 
taken with the view of entering the Cabinet, and 
other reports of like nature, are all nothing but 
rumours. During the past ten years, I have 
stood apart from the Government, and in oppo- 
sition to it. But now that the Constitution has 
been promulgated, now that the formal inau- 
guration of a constitutional system of Govern- 
ment is only a year distant, I may be permitted 
to say that some of my long cherished desires 
have been gratified. We must not, however, 
rest with the promulgation of the Constitution 
or with the opening of the Diet. The present 
is one of the most important epochs in our 
annals, and we must maintain an attitude of 
alertness. The Diet and the Constitution are 
not the end : they are but means of maintaining 
the peace and tranquillity of the country and of 
promoting the welfare of the people. It is our 
business to make them subserve that purpose. 
We must take care that our constitutional go- 
vernment shall not become the laughing stock 
of the world. As we are the first people in the 
East that has inaugurated or is going to inau- 
gurate a constitutional system, our failure would 
be not only our own shame, but also the shame 
of all the Orient. The Oriental races might 
through us incur the disgrace of lacking the 
spirit of self-government and being unfit to live 
under a constitutional system of Government. 
If, on the contrary, we should be able to harvest 
fine fruits out of the new institutions we are 


Mr. Conper in our correspondence columns 
re-opens an often discussed question—solid 
structures versus wooden edifices in earthquake 
countries. We say ‘‘ often discussed,” but we 
should also add ‘‘still undecided” so far as 
. Japan is concerned. The fact is that those 
undertaking to write or speak here on this sub- 
ject have hitherto been, for the most part, irre- 
sponsible amateurs, ‘whose opinions possessed 
just as much value as their recipients chose to 
attach to them. Some favoured wood simply 
because, being lighter and softer than stone or 
brick, it must in the nature of things inflict less 
serious injury to heads upon which it chanced 
to tumble. These good folks resemble the 
prudent person who throughout his life used 
cold water for shaving lest some day or other 
his*habits might be dislocated by not being able 
to procure hot. It is thirty-four years since 
Tokyo was visited by an earthquake sufficiently 
severe to knock down any buildings, and this 
event had been preceded by a far longer period 
of complete immunity. On the other hand, 
during the past fifteen years the average number 
of houses destroyed annually in the capital by 
fire has been 5,514, and their total minimum 
value twenty-five millions of dollars, the true 
value of the property demolished being probably 
nearer thirty-five millions, Is it not the acme 
of absurdity, then, to set earthquakes against 
fires? Should we not be greatly exaggerating 
the truth if we said that five thousand houses 
are destroyed by earthquakes in Tokyo eyery 
fifty years, whereas we know that two hundred 
and seventy-five thousand are demolished in 
the same time by fire? It is against fires that 


More heavy rainfalls have occurred in Hong- 
kong. Though not on the scale of the down- 
pour recently reported, these have been suffi- 
ciently heavy to wash from the upper levels an 
amount of earth and sand that does not im- 
prove the appearance of the Queen’s Road. It 
was feared that, through the accumulation of 
débris, and consequent upon the condition of 
the drains, an epidemic fever might follow before 
the roads could be cleared. One case is al- 
ready recorded, that of a Scotch constable, a 
young man who had only been a few months 
in the Colony. He died in the hospital after a 
few hours’ illness, having been on duty on one 
of the lower levels. * * * Public com- 
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panies continue to be launched in Hongkong, 
. the latest being the Shameen Hotel and Land 
, Company, Limited, with an authorized capital 


of $100,000 in 5,000 shares of $20 each. The 


Company purposes building an hotel and 
+ * & 


acquiring land on Shameen, Canton. 


A court-martial was opened on the Victor 
Emanuel on the 6th instant to try two charges 


against Staff-Surgeon Charles William Magrane, 


of H.M.S. Conquest, brought by Captain Hen- 
derson, of the same vessel—first, neglect of 
duty, second, indulgence in intoxicants to such 
an extent as to be incapable for duty. The 
Court consisted of Captains Hall (President), 
May, Maconochie, Gifford, Martin, and Mr. 
Defendant pleaded 
not guilty to both charges. Evidence was taken, 
and the Court adjourned till the following day, 
when the Judge Advocate read the finding as 
follows:—The Court having found that the 
charges against the prisoner are proved, he is 
sentenced to forfeit all seniority as a staff-surgeon 
and to be .dismissed from H.M.S. Conquest. 
Another court-martial was held on board the 
Victor Emanuel on the 12th instant on Charles 
William Edward Horner, assistant paymaster 
on board H.M.S. Conguest, who was charged 
by Captain Henderson of the same vessel with 
The defendant pleaded guilty 
and was sentenced to forfeit a year's seniority 
as assistant paymaster, to be severely repri- 


Rigbye, Judge Advocate. 


drunkenness. 


manded, and dismissed from the Conquest. 


Yourtus and maidens should take warning, and 
It has hitherto been 
supposed that the only danger lurking in a kiss 
was of a moral or matrimonial character, but 
the truth appears to be much more serious. 
“The fact,” says Good Housekeeping, ‘that the 
kissing habit furnishes an easy vehicle for the 
dissemination of disease germs is of itself a 
Many 
instances have been cited to demonstrate its 
dangerous character in this regard, and medical 


so should matronly ladies. 


sufficient reason for its abandonment. 


men have repeatedly sounded the warning 
against its continuance. A little thought will 


emphasize the point in the reader's mind. The 


woman who goes about kissing all her women 
friends and acquaintances and their children, 
old or young, sick or well, regardless of the 
condition of their blood or lungs, and oblivious 
of the possibility that they have recently been 
kissed by a dozen other persons respecting 
whose hygienic conditions she has no know- 
ledge, can hardly plead that the practice is in- 
" nocent of danger. Fatal diseases may be and 
sometimes are communicated by: the impact of 
the lips and the mingling of their moisture and 
of the breath, and disorders that are less imme- 
diate or direful in their effects, but no less cer- 
tainly to be dreaded, are more easily and often 
propagated by the kissing habit. The person 
whom you kiss may be enlirely free from any 
disease or unhealthful condition, yet her lips 
may carry a poison recently taken from those of 
another person. You may be yourself the in- 
nocent means of transmitting the disease germ 
from one to another. Poisonous cosmetics 
and face-powders multiply and complicate the 
malignant consequences of what is held to 
be an innocent expression of affectionate 
regard, though it must be admitted, that as 
usually practiced, the social kiss is oftener the 
cloak of hypocrisy. There have not been want- 
ing persons claiming to speak with the authority 
of knowledge who have c>ntroverted these argu- 


ments and endeavoured to discredit the facts 
upon which they are based. But the unchallenged 
admission that some danger does exist has been 
sufficient to practically substantiate the case 
against the kissing habit, and the warrant for 
its banishment is being signed and executed by 
an enlightened womanhood. The kissing habit 
has been carried to its greatest extreme among 
English-speaking people, and people of other 
blood are often amazed and amused by the 
universality and cheapness of the kiss among 
the English nations. It is not necessarily an argu- 
ment in its favour, however, that it is thus found to 
be an accompaniment of the highest civilization, 
for it may be promptly retorted that vice and 
crime also increase with civilization, and that 
even civilized and refined people often keep alive 
barbarous practices, inherited from savage an- 
cestry. The kiss, in its proper functions, has 
a fine significance, and may be made the 
vehicle of the purest emotions, the honest ex- 
pression of legitimate feeling, a greeting full 
of genuine, voluntary sympathy and love. The 
kissing habit is an abuse and a misuse. It has 
brought the kiss into disgrace and made it 
vulgar, cheap, and hypocritical. Be it the 
province of this generation of refinement and 
education to rescue it from its degraded estate 
and restore it to its natural elevated and elevat- 
ing place and use in the social country.” 

We have been desired to insert the following 
translation of an editorial statement that ap- 
peared inthe Michi Nichi Shimbun of the 2oth 
instant :— 


ConcerninG STATEMENTS PUBLISH¥D BY US UNDER 
THE HEADING "I RwWATY Re VISION AND ENGLISHMEN.” 


In the course of remarks which we pub ished un !er 
the heading ' Treaty Revision and Englishmen” in 
the second column of our issue of the 16th instant, 
we stated that ‘in consequence of the publication in 
the Tokyo Press on the 13th instant of the news that 
a Revised ‘l'reaty had been signed at Berlin on the 
toth instant, much commotion had been created in the 
English Legation,” and fur her that ‘' certain officials 
of thet Legation had criticized the mistaken policy of 
the British Government and censured its action,” etc., 
ete. 

Having subsequently made further enquiries into 
this watter we are informed that the facts as we stated 
them are entirely incorrect 

We therefore publish this correction and at the 
same time beg to apologize for our carelessness. _ 


SumMMARIZING, in a recent issue, the opinions of 
the vernacular press on the subject of the con- 
clusion of revised treaties with Germany and 
the United States, we said that the Tokyo Shimpo 
seemed more or less dissatisfied, and we hazarded 
the conjecture that possibly our contemporary’s 
dissatisfaction might indicate endorsement of 
the views recently expressed by Count Soyejima 
and. published in its columns. The Zofyo 
Shimpo objects to this interpretation of its atti- 
tude. It avers that whatever semblance of 
reticence or hesitation its previous utterances 
suggested, must be attributed simply to the fact 
that, being ignorant of the terms of the revised 
treaties, it refrained from pronouncing any ver- 
dict on their merits or demerits. Weare sorry to 
have misunderstood our contemporary’s meaning 
and hasten to give publicity to this correction. 


Accorpinc to statistics prepared by the Autho- 
rities, the total number of houses burnt down 
in Tokyo during 15 years, 1874-1888, was 
82,715, an average of 5,514 houses per year. 
The total number for the whole country during 
11 years, 1879-1886, was 349,002, giving an 
average of 39,909 per year. On the supposi- 
tion that the value of a house in Tokyo is yen 


300, the total amount of loss sustained in the 
capital during the above mentioned period was 
yen 24,814,500. Calculating the average value 
of a‘house for the whole country at yer 150, 
the total loss throughout the Empire during 
the 11 years above mentioned amounted to yen 
65,250,300. ‘The actual loss was doubtless 
very much greater, as furniture and other 
effects are not included in the above calcula- 
tions.—Chirugat Shogyo Shimpo. 


Firr broke out yesterday morning shortly before 
two o'clock in the stables of Mr. Kingdon, at No. 
16, Bluff. The bettoes were unfortunately 
absent at the time, and the flames in con- 
sequence had obtained such headway that 
almost nothing could be done to save the 
horses, of which there were three in the build- 
ings, two Japanese ponies and one half-bred. 
Only one hand engine was available, and this 
was used to pump water from the well and also 
from the rain-water tank, but it was found im- 
possible to save the building and bettoes’ house. 
One horse was got out safely, but the other two 
—a promising Hokkaido pony and a small 
carriage pony—were burned to cinders. All the 
harness was destroyed. In consequence of a 
similar occurrence some fifteen years ago, Mr. 
Kingdon decided to rebuild his stables at such 
a distance from the house as to ensure safety 
for the latter. His residence therefore was in 
no danger on this occasion. It is believed that 
the fire was incendiary. 


Tue opening of the railway to Yokosuka on 
Sunday was entirely successful, the trains being 
crowded with passengers. The station at Kama- 
kura was decorated with flags and arches of ever- 
greens at the places of entrance and exit, and a 
display of day fireworks was given. The pro- 
prietors of the Sanatoriun had engaged the 
Imperial Marine Band for the day, and the 
selections of music performed at tiffin and dur- 
ing the afternoon afforded much pleasure to the 
large number of visitors to that establishment. 
The facilities afforded by this line to visit places 
of interest in the neighbourhood will doubtless 
attract a considerable amount of passenger 
traffic, independently of the regular patronage 
to and from Yokosuka, which is bound to be 
extensive. 


Mr. T. THomtas, Chairman of the Yokohama 
Chamber of Commerce, who returned some time 
ago to England, with two or three other mer- 
chants, holds strong views against the policy 
of the British Government in connection with 
treaty revision, and has delivered addresses in 
Manchester and other important cities, urging 
thata new treaty should be concluded by Great 
Britain at as early a date as possible.—Mfainichi 
Shimbun. 


Tue Fomturt Shimbun and the Mirppon state 
that the new treaties with the United States and 
Germany contain a provision to the effect that the 
country will be opened to mixed residence on 
the r1th February next, the anniversary of the 
promulgation of the Constitution. Negotiations 
with other countries are expected to be finished 
before that date. 


THE Official Gazette has just concluded the 
publication of a long report on railways for 
the twenty-first fiscal year, submitted lately to 
the Minister President of State by the Railway 
Bureau. 


yo 
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THE SEMMON-GAKKO. 
pleragegte a 
HE little river Yedo flows into the 
moat a short way to the west of 
Surugadai, and the latter part of its course 
is identical with that followed by the Susdo 
or waterway of Tokyo. The valley by 
which both these streams approach the city 
divides the. districts of Ushigome and 
Koishikawa. A mile or two up this valley, 
on its left side, right under the rising 
ground upon which the Toyama rifle-butts 
are situated, lies the country residence of 
H.E. Count OKUMA, surrounded by finely 
laid-out grounds, with miniature hills, lakes, 
groves, and shrines in true Japanese style. 
Across the road stands a cluster of foreign 
buildings, which are occupied by the 
Semmon-Gakko, an institution of which 
His Excellency is the founder, and was 
for several years the principal. Mr. 
MAYEJIMA, Vice-Minister of the Com- 
munications Department, succeeded Count 
OkuMaA in this post about three years ago. 
The institution is barely seven years 
old, but its existence has been vigorous 
and progressive. It has enjoyed the 
inestimable advantage of the personal 
supervision and unflagging interest of a 
highly capable head. Count Oxkuma’s 
son-in-law, who resides at Waseda, has 
also been of no little assistance, posses- 
sing, as he does, a keen interest in 
education, and being himself a practical 
and experienced teacher. When, with the 
help of a number of graduates of the old 
Tokyo University, Count OKUMA founded 
this new college in 1882, eighty pupils 
attended during the first term. Now there 
are nearly ten times as many. At first 
the College was divided into three depart- 
ments of Science, Law, and Politics re- 
spectively. It was soon, however, dis- 
covered that sufficient students were not 
forthcoming to make the study of the 
exact sciences fruitful of advantage, and 
this branch was accordingly abolished. A 
limited number only of scientific men is re- 
quired by the country in its present stage 
of development, and for their education an 
expensive equipment, such as can be 
borne only by a wealthy, institution, is 
imperative. The Semmon-Gakko there- 
after bent its energies to the more pressing 
subjects of Law and Politics, which brought 
the importance of the Eyglish Language to 
the front. From being a mere preparatory 
or subsidiary subject, English was elevated 
into a main department. Particular at- 
tention is given to historical study, and 
the institution is marking out for itself a 
very excellent sphere of work. Most of the 
students are in residence, either in the dor- 
mitories adjoining the main building or in 
authorized boarding-houses in the neigh- 
bourhood. The institution has the ap- 
pearance of being well-managed; the 
rooms are clean and well-ventilated. A 
fairly good library, containing works 
mostly of a political or sociological nature, 
serves to supplement the work of the class- 


room. Pupils come from all quarters of 
the country, and even when their relatives 
reside in the capital, are in residence, 
owing to the secluded position of the col- 
lege. A purely Japanese community, 
visited daily by one foreigner who con- 
ducts certain of the English classes, 
the Semmon-Gakko affords few oppor- 
tunities to its pupils for obtaining a 
varied or ready knowledge of English. 
Its excellence lies more in the sound 
and sober instruction it imparts in the 
departments in which Sir HENRY MAINE, 
the late Mr. BAGEHOT, and Professor 
FREEMAN are masters; in administrative 
science, in the laws which govern and 
regulate society, and in general history. 

The college session consists of two 
terms, a winter term which begins on the 
roth of Septemberand lasts for five months, 
and a spring term, slightly shorter in dura- 
tion, which begins on the rst March. The 
course required for graduation extends 
over three years, and the graduates are 
known as Zokugioser. Five hours daily are 
devoted to class work. The teaching staff, 
set down in the Calendar for 1887 at 
twenty, has now increased to thirty-four, 
of whom the greater number are graduates 
of the Imperial University, while two or 
three hold foreign degrees. In 1887, out 
of a graduating list of exactly two hundred, 
ninety-seven graduated in jurisprudence, 
seventy-nine in politics, and twenty-four 
in English. Many of the graduates choose 
for their profession the stimulating life of 
journalism. So frequently, indeed, does 
this happen, that, according to trustworthy 
accounts, scarcely a single newspaper in 
Tokyo but numbers a Zokugzosed on its 
staff. Most of the others become either 
officials or teachers. The Semmon-Gakko 
is a power in the capital and in the empire. 
Its remarkable development must afford no 
little satisfaction to its founder, who has 
by its creation conferred a real boon on 
his country. Backed by his authority, the 
institution possesses adignity and a solidity 
especially desirable in these days of mush- 
room private enterprises. 


THE RISING GENERATION. 
See oie eee eel 
Hil. 
HILE Christianity is thus steadily 


acquiring importaitce asa visible 
power in the State, while a literature 
essentially Christian in its spirit is grow- 
ing up and daily widening its sphere, there 
are rising in another section of the com- 
munity a new school of morality and a new 
form of literature, which, along with the 
Christian system of morality and the Chris- 
tian form of literature, must greatly influ- 
ence the course of the national character’s 
development. 

Of the aims and-opinions of this new 
school of morality, we shall probably have 
occasion hereafter to speak morc fully. 
Here it will suffice to say that the purpose 
of the school is to found a system of 


morality based upon the most advanced 
ideas of modern science. Young students 
ef this school are fully alive to the fact 
that Christianity, in some form or other, 
has been a great factor in the civilization 
of European and American nations. They 
maintain, however, that a day is slowly 
but steadily drawing near when some 
form of morality with science for its foun- 
dation will take the place of supernatural 
religion. 

Among the advocates of the scien- 
tific system of morality, the most conspi- 
cuous are Mr. SuGIURA and Mr. KIKUCHI. 


‘Mr. Suaiura does not exactly belong to 


the rising generation, being several years 
over thirty and already occupying an 
important position in active official 
life. But the rising generation may in a 
manner claim him, for, if we understand 
him rightly, his sympathies are principally 
drawn towards men some years his junior. 
One of the oldest students at the Kaisei 
Gakko (the parent of the present Imperial 
University), in 1875 he was sent to Eng- 
land to complete his scientific studies, and 
afler staying there about four years he 
came back in 1878. Since then, in spite of 
an extremely delicate constitution, he has 
done much for the cause of national edu- 
cation. He is now Assistant Director of 
the Bureau of Special Education in the 
Educational Department, but it is not in 
the line of official work that he shows 
himself greatest: it is in the unique posi- 
tion he holds towards the rising genera- 
tion. There it is that he renders such 
excellent services to the country. A man 
of singular force of character, of keen 
intellect, and, above all, of sound common 
sense, he has attracted around him acircle 
of intelligent youths over whom he exer- 
cises a powerful influence. Mr. K. Kiku- 
CHI, on the other hand, is only six and 
twenty. Of an eminently philosophic turn 
of mind, profoundly calm and meditative, he 
has already obtained a recognized position 
among the original thinkers of the day. 
In his Détoku Shinron (New Theory of 
Ethics), a work which, though not entirely 
free from rash and hasty conclusions, 
nevertheless breathes a wholesome spirit 
of bold originality, Mr. KIKUCHI has in- 
dicated the general nature of the new. 
system which his school is endeavour- 
ing to establish. It would be highly 
interesting to give in .this place even 
arapid summary of the contents of the 
little work, and indeed we are strongly 
tempted to do so. We feel, however, that 
with the very limited space at our im- 
mediate disposal it would neither be fair 
nor wise to attempt a sketch of ideas pro- 
pounded by one of the most prominent 
members of the new school. For, as 
might be expected from the nature of the 
task set themselves by Mr. KIKUCHI and 
his fellow-thinkers, their views are in many 
respects as yet crude and incomplete, and 
time is needed to give their system com- 
pleteness and consistency. There is never- 
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tion could not fail in the end to appeal to 
the high sense of right professed by the 
civilized races of the West. What has been 


rally, a moral and intellectual atmosphere 


theless strong ground for hoping that a 
of its own. When such an atmosphere is 


complete and consistent system will be 


sooner or later presented to the public by 
the new school. Messrs. SUGIURA and 
KIKUCHI, with a number of their sympathi- 
zers, are now understood to be forming a 
philosophical club for the purpose of dis- 
cussing matters bearing upon the subject 
under review. 

Reserving therefore, for a future occa- 
sion, the exposition of the views held 
by these leaders of thought, we proceed 
to speak briefly of the prospects of the 
new movement. Certain persons con- 
tend, not without a show of contempt, 
that a sound code of national morality 
cannot possibly be founded on a purely 
scientific basis, and that nothing short of 
supernatural religion can serve the purpose. 
People holding this view invariably ask: 
What do you propose todo with the mass 


of the people? Would they ever come to} 


understand your deep philosophical ideas ? 
To such questions the new school of Japan 
opposes another query—" Are you sure that 
you understand the process by which we 
mean to approach the bulk of the people? 
It would certainly be folly to expect that 
the uneducated portion of the community 
could be directly influenced by abstract 


ideas of science and philosophy. None of 


us entertains such expectations. There is, 


however, a way to reach the masses—a 


slow way indeed, but sure and efficient in 
the end. Itis the way of literature and 
public opinion. 
competent to understand scientific theses 
and arguments, but they are perfectly 
capable of discerning what public opinion 
approves or disapproves; and though 
works on philosophy and science may re- 
main closed to them, they can at any rate 
read works of fiction and allegorical stories.” 

To those who doubt the practicability 
of such a mode of operation, its Japanese 
advocates reply that a precisely similar 
method was successfully employed to in- 
culcate and maintain the peculiar form of 
morality which existed in feudal Japan. 
Apart from any question as to the intrinsic 
value of that morality, no one can deny 
that its principles thoroughly permeated 
the whole community, the educated and 
the ignorant, the high and_ the - low. 
If it presented objectionable features, 
the fault was in the system itself: nothing 
could be fairly laid to the charge of the 
method in which the system was carried 
out in practice, for, judged by results, 
it was as thorough a method as any ever 
devised. There is no apparent reason 
why a method once productive of such 
large results, should not be again employed 
with equal success. 

As yet, the new system of scientific 
morality only dimly exists in the minds of 
a small number of select young thinkers. 
But as it gradually comes to assume a 
definite shape, it will create, first among 
the rising generation and through it among 
_the educated portion of the nation gene- 


Common people are not 


once formed, the literary genius of the 
nation will not be slow to give to the ab- 
stract moral principles of the new school 
a shape anda form that will irresistibly 
appeal to the imagination of the people. 


: IV. 

HE last but not the least important 
ntovement now taking place among the 
rising generation, isarevival, orratheranew 
development, of the national spirit, yamato- 
damashit. Among the foreign section of the 
community, where, under existing circum- 
stances, the internal life of the nation is very 
little, if at all, understood, some grave mis- 
conceptions seem to prevail concerning the 
change which this movement has brought 
about in Japan’s attitude towards foreign 
nations and foreign civilization. Some 
people appear to think that a retrogres- 
sive mood has set in; that the so-called 
“barbarian exclusion spirit” of the old 
feudal times has again begun to influence 
the people. In the face of such erroneous 
and mi&chievous notions, it may not be 
amiss to offer a few remarks on the causes 
and nature of the movement in question. 
One of the leading qualities of the Japa- 
nese national character is chivalry. As- 
sociated with, and in some respects result- 


ing from, this quality are two others— 


sentimentality and proneness to believe 
in the good faith of men’s intentions. In 


works very well, but in international 
intercourse it is not calculated 
secure material benefits for the nation 
possessing it. At least such has been the 
experience of our country in intercourse 
with Occidental Powers.. At the outset, 
in our ignorance of international usages, 
we were induced to sign a treaty the 
humiliating consequences of which we were 
at the time utterly incompetent to foresee. 


Soon, however, we awoke to a sense of 


the wrong that had been done us by the 
Treaty Powers during the infancy of our 
international life.. We made repeated re- 
monstrances on the injustice of the whole 
affair, but such remonstrances were in- 
variably met by the simple answer—" You 
are still young in your new career of pro- 
gress and we cannot trust the lives and 


property of our subjects and citizens to 


the protection of your ignorant judges and 
imperfect laws.” Receiving this answer, 
we were disposed to think that, if the re- 
fined peoples of Europe and America con- 
sidered themselves insecure under our 
laws and judiciary, they ought not to insist 
upon residing among us whether we liked 
itor not. The strength of our chivalrous 
trustfulness, however, made us foolish 
enough to believe that Western nations 
really meant what they said. We redoub- 
led our efforts to ‘assimilate Occidental 


civilization, in the full hope that, justice 


being on our side, our patience and ear- 


nestness in pursuing our cherished ambi- 


private life such a combination of traits 


to 


the result? Seeing that years of patient 
toil and struggle have not brought us per- 
ceptibly nearer the realization of our hopes, 


we begin to regard ourselves as simple- 


minded sons of the land of Yamato, wholly 


unversed in the ways of this world; begin to 
understand that right and justice are not 
the guiding principles in the intercourse 
of nations; that conscience does not mould 
the conduct of one State towards another ; 
that might and interest are the real arbiters 
of international questions. We find, in 
fact, that we have been deluded by the 
chivalrousness of our own nature into 
hopes and expectations not at all likely to 
be realized if we continue in the course 
we have hitherto complacently pursued. 
It is not enlightenment, we perceive, but 
effective strength, that must be trusted 
eventually to convince Western States 
of our fitness to exercise judicial and tariff 
autonomy. This conclusion has been forced 
upon us by the treatment our aspirations 
have met with at the hands of the Treaty 
Powers. Is it not natural, under such 
circumstances, that the yamato-damashit 
should have become strongly excited, and 
that its newly developed activity should be 
more or less manifested in our attitude 
towards foreign nations ? 


The next circumstance that has given 
anew impulse to the activity of the 
yamato-damashit, is the approaching 
crisis of international relations in the 
East. The collision which many people 
consider inevitable between England and 
Russia, the never-ending question of 
Korean independence, the striking pro- 
gress of China in matters of defence on 
land and sea—these and other circum- 
stances continually remind us that our 
future path is beset with difficulties, and 
that we may at any time be called upon 
to prove before the world our title to an 
independent status. While these prob- 
lems of international relations are strongly 
agitating the minds of the people, the 
imagination of every class has been still 
more deeply touched by the question of 
mixed residence. In spite of the cold 
treatment elicited by our efforts in the 
way of treaty revision, we still expect that 
the day will sooner or later arrive when 
we shall have to throw open the interior 
for mixed residence, and indeed at one 
time it was whispered that such a day 
would not be very distant. The thought 
of engaging directly in active competition 
with the strong aggressive races of Europe 
and America, has naturally given an addi- 
tional stumulus to the development of our 
national spirit. 

In the third place, we must take into 
consideration a reaction against the exces- 
sively high estimate placed on foreigners 
by many persons of the older generation. 
Imperfectly educated, according to West- 
ern standards, and having succeeded to 


ae —— _ a “we 
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a generation distinguished by antagon- 
ism to the introduction of European 
civilization, these persons naturally fell 
into the error of over-estimating West- 
ern people and their civilization. They 
counted all Europeans without distinction 
well informed and highly gifted, and in 
their eyes every phase of European civili- 
zation seemed worthy to be introduced 
into Japan. In proportion as this ad- 
miration of Europeans and European 
civilization increased, the idea of national 
individuality was weakened. Such a mood 
could not be permanent. It was opposed to 
all the impulses of the yamato-damashii, 
The younger generation has revolted ex 
masse against this submissive and indis- 
criminating admiration of Occidental civi- 
lization. 

All the circumstances thus far briefly 
alluded to, have been potent causes of the 
present re-birth of the yamato-damashti, es- 
pecially among the rising generation. And 
if we look alittle deeper into the intellectual 
history of the nation, -we find that the 
revival in question is almost imevitable at 
the present stage of the nation’s progress. 
As pointed out in a previous article, Japa- 
nese civilization is now entering upon a 
creative epoch. Hitherto the one idea has 
been to introduce Western civilization, 
and this zeal, combined with a compara- 
tively imperfect understanding of the 
essential character of that civilization, in 
many cases betrayed the nation into steps, 
which, to a critical observer, probably 
appeared rash and unbecoming in an 
independent people with any claim to 
pride of country. In our excess of enthu- 
siasm to learn from Europe and America, 
we unconsciously overlooked much in 
our own original civilization that was 
worth preserving and developing. All 
sound development must be from with- 
in and not from without. If we are 
to stand as an independent civilized 
State, we must advance in a line essen- 
tially our own, we must strive before all 
things to give a free rein to the better 
qualities of our original national civiliza- 
tion; in short we must keep the idea of 
nationality always in sight. Notions like 
these are now strongly agitating the minds 
of the educated classes, especially of the 
rising generation. As a consequence, we 
observe that the study of the national his- 
tory and the national language is at present 
awakening deep intexest and receiving 
close attention. An evidence of this is the 
fact stated above, that our literature has 
already been enriched by the labours of 
young novelists. : 

Thus much for the various causes that 
have been at work in inaugurating the 
present movement. As to the nature of 
this yamato-damashii, now animating the 
minds of the rising generation, nothing 
can be more unfounded than the notion 
prevailing among certain sections of the 
foreign community, that something like the 
old 767 spirit has again been revived, It is 


certainly true that the 76 spirit was|duality, and to such an extent has she set 
formerly a manifestation of the same/at nought everything peculiar to herself, 
yamato-damashit. But it was a misguided|that the whole population is in danger, 
manifestation, Japan has advanced too|}so to speak, of being naturalized in 
farin the path of civilization to tolerate/the West. * * * * The Japanese 
any sentiment incompatible with con-|nation now seems to be floating upon 
tinued progress in that civilization. The|a stream, and to have lost a foundation 
yamato-damashit, as now developed, is not|to rest upon. The Nippon will boldly 
characterized by any prejudice against|apply itself to the task of rescuing Japan 
foreign people. Not dislike, still less|from her present wandering condition and 
hatred, of foreigners constitutes the essen-| making her a safe and stable Japan. The 
tial feature of that spirit, but an intense] Nippon will make it its duty to revive and 
absorbing desire to be independent and|develop the fallen spirit of nationality.” 
original in the national development, The|On the other hand, even while pursuing 
ruling passion, so to speak, of the new/these aims, the Nippon does not ignore 
yamato-damashiti—as indeed was true of|the beauties of Western civilization. It 
the old spirit also, though in a different] pays due respect to the principles of right 
manner—is to be free and indepen-|and liberty, to philosophy and ethics. It 
dent. There is not the smallest idea of|even loves the manners and customs of 
discarding the inestimable benefits that|the West to acertain extent; for Western 
attend the careful study and discriminating | science and Western economical industrial 
adoption of European civilization. Japan|institutions its admiration is unbounded. 
will continue for many years to draw from|“ But,” it declares, ‘in adopting these, 
the West valuable materials for her ad-|the point kept in view is not that 
vancement, but in doing so she will view|/they are of Western origin, but that 
every thing strictly from her own national|their introduction is conducive to the 
standpoint. interest and welfare of Japan.” Thus 

The movement here sketched out is|the Mppon does not aim at the re- 
represented by two papers, the Nippon-|vival of the narrow ideas of the 7é:-ron, 
jin and the Nippon, the former a bi-|but will rather endeavour to revive and 
monthly, and the latter a daily publication. | develop a spirit of nationality in sympathy 
The Nippon-jin commenced its career | with the principle of universal brotherhood. 
early in April last year. From the very| The Mippfon further labours to maintain 
moment of its appearance, it took front|the unity of the nation; to establish close 
rank among the numerous periodicals of its}and happy relations ‘between the Imperial 
class, and it is now perhaps the most|family and the people; to abridge the dis- 
widely read journal in the capital. It|tance between the high and the low, the 
is conducted under the joint editorship|rich and the poor; to bring about a more 
of about a dozen young writers, who have | equal distribution of right and happiness, 
all received collegiate education. Among|and to improve the educational system. 
them may be mentioned Messrs. Miyakg, | It declares, in conclusion, that its object is 
SHiGA, MATSUSHITA, KIKUCHI, KON, and |neither to gratify the wishes of any 
Tatsumi. Mr. KIKUCHI is the same of| political party striving to obtain a majority 
whom we have already spoken in connec-|in the Diet of 1890, nor to indulge in 
tion with the question of a scientific system |irresponsible discussion, but to endeavour 
of morality. to clear away all obstacles, internal as well 

The cause in which the Aippon-jin had|as external, that may be in the path of 
for a time worked single-handed, obtained | Japan, so that the nation may be able to 
a powerful advocate in the shape of a new |accomplish the mission specially assigned 
daily paper, the Néppon, which made its|to it by Heaven. Such, in fact, are the 
appearance on the rith of last February, aims and such the sentiments of the 
the memorable day of the promulgation of|getieration now representing the education 
the Constitution. The editor, Mr. KuGa, |and intelligence of modern Japan. 
a comparatively young man, is a clever 
writer, with a strong mark of individuality. 
The paper is backed by a ring of sup- 
porters, mostly graduates of the Imperial 
University, among whom may be men- 
tioned Mr. SuciurRa of the Educational 
Department, and Mr. TAKAHASHI, of the 
Oficial Gazette. , 

In its first number, the Mzppon printed 
a declaration of principles. It said :—‘‘ To 
serve the time and pay homage to fashion, 
without virtue and courage to sustain one’s 
personal individuality, is not the way to 
maintain independence. A_ private in- 
dividual or a State desiring to fulfil the 
condition of independence, ought to pos- 
sess a dignified and inviolate individuality. 
Modern Japan has laid aside her indivi- 


AN EXPLODED GRIEVANCE. 
—_——_o—_——_-_ 
OR two or three years past, certainly 


since the signature of the Salisbury- 
Tseng Opium Convention in the summer 
of 1885, we were under the pleasing im- 
pression that the opium agitation in Eng- 
land, so far at least as it related to China, 
was at an end. We remembered that the 
principal planks in the platform of that 
agitation, which had been carried on for 
so many years with so much vigour 
and even success, was that China had 
been coerced into permitting the import 
of opium and that when once her hands 
were free she would make short work, not 
only of the foreign trade, but also of the 
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native cultivation of the poppy. But the 
settlement of 1885 completely destroyed 
this position. The arrangement then made 
may be a good or a bad one; on that we 
pass no judgment now. What is quite 
certain is that, good or bad, it was a Chi- 
nese settlement; that is to say, it was a 
settlement proposed by the Chinese them- 
selves without any pressure, diplomatic or 
other, upon them. Like practical men the 
Chinese Government took things as they 
found them. They, any more than the 
present generation of British and Indian 
statesmen, had not created the situa- 
tion; it was an inheritance; it might 
be a damnosa hereditds ;—but there it 
was, and both sides had to take it 
into their calculations and to do the 
best they could with it. The Chinese 
found themselves deriving a large, and 
much -the steadiest, part of the Imperial 
income from the opium trade, and they 


were as averse to depriving themselves of 


this important source of revenue as were, 
on the other side, the Indian Government. 
The object of the Chinese in the Conven- 
tion, it is perfectly clear, was not to stop, 
or to restrict, or to stem in any way, the 
current of the trade from India. They 


had abundant opportunity of doing this 
had they desired. But we are able to say 


that during the course of the negotiations in 
1885 and the years which had elapsed since 
the Chefoo Convention, no proposition 
calculated to restrict the trade emanated 
from any responsible quarter in China. 


These being the facts, well known to the 
members of the Anti-Opium Society, it 


seemed fair to hope that the “coercion” 
argument was at ap end, and that, China 
herself having elected that the opium 
trade should continue, we should at least 
hear no more about her scruples and 
her sufferings. And indeed this was 
the view taken at the time by all 
the practical and important members of 
the Anti-Opium Society. It was felt that 
the old platform was gone and that the 
bottom had been knocked out of all agita- 
tion on the old lines. The Society, towards 
the end of 1885, restricted its activities in 
a most material way. It assumed merely 
a position of observation to see how the 
Salisbury-Tseng Convention worked, and 
generally to watch the subject. Its active 
Secretary, Mr. STORRS-TURNER retired ; 
its periodical ceased to be a monthly publi- 
cation and was issued only quarterly ; its 
offices were joined to those of another 
Society ; and generally there was with- 
drawal all round. A very small fanatical 
and noisy clique did indeed endeavour to 
maintain a semblance of agitation on the 


ground—so far as we are able to under, 


stand it—that China could not have 
given her consent to the Convention 
of 1885 because it permitted and lega- 
lised the traffic. They were persuad- 
ed that China would never consent to 
any such thing and it must have been a 
delusion; there must have been force 


somewhere although they could not say 
where, and therefore they proposed to 
continue the agitation. 
of this little section could never be taken 
seriously: it soon fell into powerless- 
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ness and contempt. Another field indeed 
there was for the energies of the Anti- 
Opium Society, and that was in regard to 
India. Sir JoSEPH PEASE and other 
prominent members had hinted that, al- 
though so faras China was concerned they 
now assumed an attitude of simple obser- 
vation, yet work remained for them to do 
in India. They were unable to deny that 
China had freely given her consent to 
arrangements which involved the main- 
tenance of the accursed traffic, but there 
still remained the connection of England 
through India with the trade. They 
could not prevent the Chinese Govern- 
ment permitting the cultivation and con- 
sumption of opium if they wished, but 
they could strive to sever Great Britain 
and India from a participation in the 
trade. Even in this direction, however, 
no active steps, so far as the public 
knew, were taken by the Society. It is, 
therefore, with more than astonishment, 
that we observe a debate in the House of 
Commons on the 3rd of May last in which 
Mr. SAMUEL SMITH, member for Flint- 
shire, introduced a resolution calling at- 
tention to the opium trade of China and 
asking the House to express its deep 
regret at the history of our opium policy 
towards that country, its feeling that the 
traffic in opium is repugnant to the in- 
terests of that country, calling upon the 
Government of India to take steps towards 
the final extinction of the trade, and urg- 
ing upon Her Majesty’s Government to 
intimate to that of China that in the next 
revision of the Treaty of Tien-tsin, full 
power will be given to extinguish the 
trade in opium if China thinks fit. Of the 
speech of the introducer of this resolution 
we need say little; there is nothing in it 
which we have not heard a hundred times 
before, and although we have read it with 
considerable care, we are unable to per- 
ceive in it a single practical proposi- 
tion, a-single original statement, or a 
single new view. In fact, with all due 
respect to Mr. SAMUEL SMITH, if we 
desired to express our sense of his speech 
in the briefest possible manner, we should 
say that it was “undiluted twaddle,” and 
the Same may be said of several of the 
speeches on both sides which followed. 
We wish, however, to refer particularly to 
the speech in which Sir JOHN GorsT, on 
behalf of the India Office, replied. It were 
fruitless to enter here into the ancient his- 
tory of the opium trade. We are the heirs 
of the doings of our fathers and we have 
to make the best of our inheritance as 
it exists now. But there is in Sir JOHN 
GorRST’sS speech one point of exceeding 
interest. It has generally been assumed 
that in the negotiations of the Treaty of 
Tientsin, the article opium was inserted 
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in the tariff, so to speak, at the sword’s 
point on the proposition of the Earl of 
ELGIN, who was at the head of a conquer- 
ing army, and in the teeth of the opposi- 
tion of the Chinese negotiators. 
this is from being the truth is shown by 
two letgers addressed to The Times—and 
it is for their historical value only that we 
refer to them here,—in 1880 by Mr. H. N. 


How far 


Lay who was one of the secretaries or 


interpreters of the Mission, and by the 


late Mr. LAWRENCE OLIPHANT, who was 
Lord ELGin’s Secretary. Mr. OLIPHANT 
wrote: ‘When we came to the article 
‘opium’ I informed the Commissioner 
that I had received instructions from Lord 
ELGIN not to insist on the insertion of the 
drug in the tariff should the Chinese 
Government wish to omit it. This he 
declined to do. Ithen proposed that the 
duty should be increased beyond the 
figure suggested in the tariff; but to this 
he objected, on the ground that it would 
increase the inducements to smuggling. 
[ trust that. the delusion that the opium 
trade now existing with China was * ex- 
torted’ from that country by the British 


ambassador may be finally dispelled.” | 


And Mr. Lay said ‘ All the negotiations at 
‘Tientsin passed through me. Not one word 
on either side was ever said about opium 
from first to last. The preparation of the 
tariff devolved upon me at the desire of the 
Chinese no less than of Lord ELGin. When 
[ came to opium I enquired what course 
they proposed to take in respect to it. 
‘The answer was, ‘we have resolved to put 
it in the tariff as a foreign medicine.’ I 
urged a moderate duty in view of the cost 
of collection, which was agreed to. This 
represents with strict accuracy the amount 
of ‘extortion’ resorted to.” 


One point in the debate, however, has: 


struck us very much, and that is the total 
absence of any reference whatever, on 
either side, to the important Yellow Book 
published last autumn by Sir ROBERT 
Hart, on the cultivation and trade in na- 
tive opium. That volume shows, beyond 
any question, that in areas where opium 
is in constant use—and these areas consti- 
tute by for the larger half of China—the 


foreign drug is either wholly unknown or 


has been driven out by its native rival. 
It seems that Indian opium really has no 
hold upon the population in any part of 
the country except the region for which 
Canton may be called the distributive 
centre. The volume shows too that for 
the most part Indian opium is the luxury 
of the wealthy and that it bears much 
the same relation to the consumption of 
the drug in China that champagne and 
other high priced wines do to the 
liquor traffic of Great Britain. It is quite 
evident from Sir ROBERT HART’S reports 
that the consumption of opium in China is 
increasing by enormous and even incred- 
ible strides, while, at the same time, the 
import of foreign opium is practically 


either stationary or declining. This fact 
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may be, as the agitators say, a discredit 
and a disgrace to Great Britain, but there 
it is and, as we have had occasion to re- 
peat more than once already, statesmen 
must deal with facts as they find them. 
There is little theoretical use, and no 
practical benefit, in discussing the opium 
trade, to revert to the doings of our pre- 
decessors in the Far East between 1800 
and 1860. Opium is now an article of 
daily consumption by a large portion of 
the inhabitants of China, who, if they can- 
not be supplied from abroad, will get it at 
home. It has become a daily want and 
its position in the trade of China is now 
thesameas that of cotton yarns, turkey reds, 
or grey shirtings. Ofcourse if Mr. SAMUEL 
SMITH and his friends like to agitate for the 
cessation of the connection of India with 
the trade, they are at perfect liberty to do 
so. But it must never be forgotten that 
Indian opium is produced, not in the 
territories of the QUEEN, but in those of 
the independent native princes. It is all 
very well for us to be moral in China, but 
it is quite a different matter to be moral 
at the expense of others, and in this parti- 
cular case it must be remembered that the 
morality of Mr. SmiTH and his friends 
‘involves a loss of ten millions sterling of 
the annual revenue of British India, a loss 
of alarge amount of revenue, how much 
we cannot say, to a number of native 
princes‘with whom we have no shadow of 
right to interfere, and a loss also to 
hundreds of thousands, perhaps to mil- 
lions, of Indian Ryots whose livelihood 
depends upon the cultivation of the poppy. 
By all means let us be moral, but let it be 
at our own expense, and when Mr. SMITH 
can produce a scheme for dealing with the 
stupendous interests to which we have 
here alluded, the agitation against the pro- 
ducers of India in the opium traffic will 
have entered upon a practical phase. 


THE ‘CHINESE OFFICIAL AT HOME. 


oe Se 


From A CoRRESPONDENT. 


OME months ago I was permitted to 

discourse in these columns, from per- 
sonal experience, on the Chinese official 
abroad, and I am glad to know on the 
best authority that the observations which 
I then made have struck home in more 
than one quarter. Not that they are 
likely to have the smallest permanent 
effect upon the Chinese Government, for 
if that august body were liable to be 
affected by newspaper articles it would 
have been reformed long ago. My only 
object, I must confess, was to describe 
accurately, for the benefit of the readers 
of this journal, what I saw with my own 
eyes. Whether it was going to have a 
good or bad effect at Peking or elsewhere 
did not matter to me a brass farthing, and 
it is in the same spirit that I now ask per- 
mission to say a few words about the 
Chinese official athome. Of his surround- 


ings, his unkempt followers, his filthy re- 
sidences, his quaint ways, and his curious 
method of looking at things, I need say 
nothing, because they are sufficiently well 
known already to all your readers. But 
there are a few matters of what I may call 
an international character which I desire 
to put together by way of comparison and 
contrast. 

Let me take, first of all, the question 
of the presentation of foreign Ministers 
to the Emperors of China. We know the 
extreme difficulty with which the Ministers 
in Peking in 1873 succeeded in obtaining 
an audience with the unfortunate TUNG- 
CHE. There would have been no difficulty 
upon that occasion if they had one and 
all agreed to perform the derogatory cere- 
monies which a Chinese Minister per- 
forms under similar circumstances. It 
was not that the monarch was sacred 
from the gaze of human beings, as was 
the case with the Japanese Sovereign for 
some centuries, because he was con- 
stantly accessible to his own Ministers. 
His predecessors had received in audi- 
ence Europeans in the last century, and 
in 1873 there would have been no objec- 
tion to foreign Ministers presentation 
to the EMPEROR if only they would £otow. 
In fact, at an early stage of the business, 
Prince KUNG agreed to the audience if 
they would do as he did when presented 
to his Sovereign, and he ingeniously ar- 
gued that as, on the showing of the 
foreign Ministers themselves, he was in 
as high a position, at least, as they 
were, and as he could perform these 
ceremonies without derogating from his 
dignity, why should not they, who were 
not his superiors, do the same? Now this 
contention for the performance of the £otow 
was made directly in the teeth of the 
treaties, which provided that the foreign 
Ministers should not be required to go 
through any other form or ceremony in the 
presence of the EMPEROR of China than 
they would do in the presence of inde- 
pendent sovereigns elsewhere. No doubt 
the Chinese Ministers will throw obstacles 
of every kind in the way of presentation 
to the present young EMPEROR, and what 
I desire to draw special attention to is 
that the Ministers who have done this in 
the past, and in all probability will do it 
again, would be exceedingly irritated, and 
would no doubt protest in vigorous and 
fitting terms if Queen VICTORIA or the 
Emperor WILLIAM, or the PRESIDENT of the 
French Republic, refused to see the Chinese 
Representative accredited to England, 
Germany, or France. No man can be so 
dignified as the Chinese Mandarin when he 
likes. No one can appealin such dignified 
terms to the universal principles of conduct 
and morals, and no one can disregard all 
these fine-spun maxims so completely 
and with so much assurance. It is well 
known to all who have had to do with 
Chinese officials in foreign countries that 
they are never tired of asking for favours 
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from governments and foreign officials. 
There is nothing which they will hesitate 
to ask for. The Imperial Commission 
now in Europe has asked _ without 
hesitation to visit arsenals and dock- 
yards and private manufactories and busi- 
nesses, and to inspect institutions and 
places where, in many cases, secret pro- 
cesses of manufacture are. being carried 
on, and where subjects of the country 
themselves would not be permitted to 
enter. But when a Foreign Minister in 
Peking, the senior member of a diplomatic 
corps, the representative of the most 
powerful country in the world, armed with 
a permit from a Chinese Minister, appears 
with Royal visitors, including a lady, at 
the gate of a temple in Peking, he is not 
only refused admittance, but he and his 
party are covered with contumely and in- 
sult by a crowd of filthy priests. Andanot 
less strange point is that so little is heard 
of the outrage. We can all remember, a 
few years ago at a time of great public 
excitement in Paris, when the question of 
peace or war between France and China 
was trembling in the balance, what an 
outcry of shame and indignation arose in 
Europe at an assult by a French mob on 
one of the Chinese Minister’s suite in the 
French capital. It was made the text for 
leading articles all over Europe. Deduc- 
tions unfavourable to the civilization and 
politeness of the whole French nation were 
drawn from the incident, and those who 
were concerned in it were punished by 
the French tribunals with extreme severity. 
Insults of this nature are so common in 
China, and commoner in Peking than any- 
where else, that they are scarcely regard- 
ed; they are almost every-day incidents in 
foreign life in China. Whence the dis- 
tinction? Why should that which in a 
French mob, is denounced throughout the 
civilized world, be passed by in silence as 
an ordinary occurrence when the perpetra- 
tors area Chinese mob? 

It is a matter of common knowledge to 
all of us in the East that the Chinese are 
constantly soliciting favours from Foreign 
Powers of much more important character 
than anything asked for on the visits 
abroad of their Imperial Commissioners. 
How often do they request time to per- 
form this or that plain duty? They are 
almost invariably begging for something 
or other with no regard to dignity much 
less to fair play. Look at the question of 
the navigation of the upper Yangtsze. 
Here isa plain right granted by solemn 
Treaty to British subjects in 1878. During 
the negotiation of that Treaty and for ten 
years subsequently, the Chinese Govern- 
ment had abundant opportunity to con- 
template the consequences of the clause 
which gave British subjects the right to 
attempt to navigate the river up to Chung- 
king. But when, in 1887 or 1888, a British 
subject announces his intention to try the 
voyage, all manner of objections and 
gbstacles are thrown in his way, although 
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he has absolute treaty right to go if he 
pleases. And then look at the objections 
that are made to Mr. LITTLE’s enterprise. 
The people along the river itself might not 
like the steamer; the population of Chung- 
king might revolt; the monkeys along 
the river might pelt the steamer with 
stones ; the Immortal Gods never thought 
of such a thing as a steamer going 
up the rapids, because otherwise they 
would not have put the rapids there ; and 


.so on, through a miserable and contemp- 


tible round of shifts and evasions. One 
compendious answer to them all is, “ You 
should have thought of this before you 
made the Treaty.” Zw /’as voulu George 
Dandin. But fancy the Government of 
an Empire like Chiua, an empire which is 
supposed to be one of the great Powers 
of the earth, pleading~-in the face of the 
world to a foreign envoy and a foreign 
subject, that it cannot carry out its solemn 
treaty engagements because it is afraid of 
the mob of a single city and of the tur- 
bulence of a few hundred or thousand 
boatmen and trackers. No doubt if the 
Chinese Government knew that a demand 
for heavy compensation for this outrageous 
disregard for their engagements would be 
made, they would succeed in quieting the 
men and monkeys of the Upper Yangtsze. 

Then reflect on this miserable Chinkiang 
business. Here is a flourishing European 
settlement destroyed by a mob of Chinese, 
apparently urged on by soldiers—whose 
camp should never have been permitted to 
remain where it is in spite of the protest of 
the foreign residents—-and its inhabitants, 
men, womenand little children, forced to fly 
for their lives at a time when the Viceroy of 
the very province in which the settlement 
is situated is appealing to the foreign re- 
sidents of China, and to foreign nations, 
for pecuniary help against a famine that 
is afflicting the country. The Viceroy 
TSENG has no hesitation whatever in ap- 
pealing to the foreign residents of Shang- 
hai, and though them to the world at large, 
of their charity to help the starving Chi- 
nese, an appeal which has been nobly 
answered, and at the very same time a 
mob of his own people, aided or incited by 
some of his own Officials, are destroying 
the property of foreigners and forcing 
them to fly from bodily injury. 

These are only some of the extraordinary 
contrasts between China as she is treated 
by the West and as she treats the West. 
She is restrained by no sense of dignity 


or justice from asking favours of foreign]. 


Powers, but when she is asked for the 
smallest favour herself her officials put on 
their horn spectacles, carefully examine 
the Treaty, and say that the request must 
be refused because there is nothing about it 
in thatdocument. At present the Chinese 
are spoiled children. The considerations 
and the standards which apply to Western 
countries are not applied to China’s fail- 
ings, although she takes very good care 
herself that if it is for her advantage to 
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demand their application, then they shall 
be applied. Her Ministers seek and 
obtain audience of foreign Sovereigns, 
and would make the welkin ring with 
their protests if there was the slightest 
difference to their disadvantage between 
their treatment and that of other foreign 
envoys. At the same time foreign Mini- 
sters cannot obtain an audience of the Chi- 
nese EMPEROR. The Chinese demand and 
obtain liberty to wander all over Western 
countries, to examine arsenals and dock- 
yards and public and private institutions 
of all descriptions, while at the same time 
a powerful and respected Foreign Minister 
is covered with insult at a temple within a 
mile or two of the Tsung-li Yamén. They 
insist to the letter on every Treaty right 
and engagement against the West, and 
they are perpetually endeavouring to evade 
the most obvious and elementary of their 
own duties to the West. 

I often wonder how long the present fit 
is going to last. I strongly suspect that it 
is merely a temporary rebound from the 
old principle of strenuously and steadily 
applying strong pressure, diplomatic and 
material, on the Chinese Government in 
order to get them to perform their duties. 
And I strongly suspect, moreover, that for 
very many years to come we shall never 
get the Chinese Government and the Chi- 
nese Official hierarchy to perform those 
duties unless that pressure again becomes 
a permanent element in our diplomatic 
relations. From the goodwill, the sense of 
justice or of dignity of Chinese officials, we 
have, I fear, little to expect. There are 
certain prominent exceptions, but they are 
so few that they are not sufficient to com- 
municate any appreciable leaven to the 
whole mass. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
pe aes 
INCREDIBLE IGNORANCE REGARDING 
_ JAPAN. 


To THE EDITOR CF THE “JAPAN Matt.” 

S1r,—Apropos of your remarks in yesterday’s 
issue of the Afarl, you can find another beautiful 
specimen of intelligent knowledge displayed by 
geographers in “The ‘Treasury of Geography ” 
pp. 606 9, where those who run may read that the 
dual government still exists in Japan, besides 
sundry other rubbish of a similar nature. My 
copy is dated 1878, but still that is 10 years after 
the resignation of the Shégun, and I have no 
doubt the same thing appears in a new edition. 

Yours respectfully, 


HEGOSUKE HEIGOZAEMON, 
Yokohama, June 18th, 1889. 


THE LATE FIRE AT SOKOKURA. 


——y 


To THE Epitor oF THE ‘‘ MAIL JAPAN.” 

Sir,—Fire broke out in the premises occupied 
by Mr. Kaneko Sokichi, at Sokokura, on the roth 
instant at 11.30 p.m. and eight houses were de- 
stroyed and one house damaged before the flames 
were entirely subdued at two o’clock the following 
morning. Fortunately there was little wind at the 
time, and through the exertions of foreign visitors 
to the hotel the fre was extinguished. The foreign 
visitors and local residents have contributed the 
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following sums for the relief of the sufferers who lost 
their enure belongings during the conflagration. I 
beg that you will kindly publish the following list 
of subscriptions, and I am desired by the people 
who have been so unfortunate as to lose all their 
property to tender their gratitude for the timely 
relief afforded to them. 
Yours, &c., 
YAMAGUCHI SENNOSUKE. 
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JAPANESE AND RETURN COMMISSIONS. 


To THE Epitor oF THe “ JAPAN Mal.” 

S1r,—In your issue of the rth, I find a remark 
by your correspondent too insulting to the Japanese 
to be allowed to pass without correction. 

‘The correspondent there expresses as his opinion 
that “it is a second nature with them to allow 
return commissions.” If he meant by them the 
Guides only, whether just or not I have nothing to 
say, but he writes so as to make the reader think 
that he refers to the Japanese at large. 

How much and what sort of experience he has 
had with the Japanese I do not know, but from 
his remark, which I consider as ignorant and 
unjust, I must judge his experience to have been 
very limited, and limited only to a small and vul- 
gar section of the Japanese people,—the section | 
mean of the Guides, the petty tradespeople, and 
hotel-keepers, the servants in foreign employment, 
&c. I know that most foreign residents have but 
lutle opportunity to come into direct contact with 
the better classes of Japanese or even with the 
respectable portion of the Japanese merchants and 
tradesmen, and are mostly dupes of those vulgar 
Japanese with whom they deal. But one has uo 
right to judge others without being properly quali- 
fied to do so, and if he does, he only shows his 
ignorance. Your correspondent appeals to your 
knowlege of the usages and customs of the Japa- 
nese, and he does so rightly. [trust that you, 
who area good judge, will pronounce that your 
correspondents opinion is not sound and his remark 
misleading. 


Yours faithfully, A PLAI?N SPEAKER. 


(We cannot pr-tend that our experience is sufficiently extended 
to warrant a hard-and-fast opinion on such a subject. But we 
do emphatically think that our former correspondent’s sweep: 
ing verdict was neither just nor decorous. No foreigner has 
either the right or the knowledge to assert that ‘to allow 
return commissions is a second nature with the Japanese.""— 
Ep. 7.M.) 


THE MAIL SERVICE FROM EUROPE. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ JAPAN MaiL.” 

S1r,—Knowing the interest taken by many per- 
sons in any possible change in the mail service, I 
think that the enclosed translation, or rather 
abbreviation, of an article in the National Zettung 
of April 27th (commenting on an article which 
appeared in the Cologne Gasette a day ov so pre- 
viously) may perhaps be of interest. 

Unfortunately, I am unable to procure the ar- 
Licle in the Cologns Gasette, but, as far as I can 
judge, most of its arguments are re-produced in 
the National Zeitung, as the latter paper makes a 
copious use of sentences in inverted commas evi- 
dently borrowed from its contemporary. . 

In the Cologne Gasette and in the National 
Zeitung are articles strongly urging the North- 
German Lloyd to transfer its service from Brindisi 
-Port Said to Saloniki-Port Said. ‘The argu- 
ments advanced by the two above papers in favour 
of this change may be thus briefly summed up :—= 

Asa port for the embarkation of the products 
of South Germany, Brindisi is practically useless ; 
with regard to passenger traffic it cannot compete 
with Genoa; thus the only thing that can be said 
in Brindisi’s favour is that by this route the mails 
for Australia and the East can be sent more rapid- 
ly than by any other. But Saloniki is 239 miles 
nearer Berlin than Brindisi is, and the voyage 
between Saloniki and Port Said is 205 nautical 
miles shorter than that between Bumdisi and 
Port Said, so that, supposing the Turkish vail- 
way officials only maintain a speed of 25 miles 
pet hour on their section of the line, there would 
be a gain of 19 hours on the land journey in 
fayour of the Saloniki route; add to this the 
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17 hours saved on the sea passage, and there 
results a total saving of 36 hours in favour 
of the Beilin-Saloniki Port’ Said route. Fin- 
ally, the National Zeitung suggests that Al- 
exandria should be made the terminus of the 
line, the steamer merely calling at Port Said. 
By this means it is hoped that a larger German 
trade with Egypt and the Levant may spring up. 

The Bremen Chamber of Commerce has al- 
ready passed a resolution in favour of the scheme, 
and there seems to be every reason for supposing 
that it will be adopted by the company. 


Yours faithfully, F. J. LIAS. 
‘Tokyo, June 17th, 1889. 


because she cannot divest herself of her greedy 
disposition, and because her trust jin Japan’ is 
small, We Japanese appreciate the goodwill of 
America in taking the step she has taken, but 
we regard your countrymen as unprincipled and 
cunning (dchaku kokatsu). tis stated that since 
America has agreed to revise her treaty with 
Japan some of the cunning English merchants of 
Yokohama think of temporarily registering them- 
selves as American citizens. ‘Truly, to kill such 
persons would not be enough. If they really 
entertain such an intention they. ought to forfeit 
their lives, We knew betore that your country 
combined with other Powers to prevent the revi- 
sion of the treaties. —. 


Yours, &c., 


terror of violent commotion, might not the Italian 
Government pethaps feel justified in neglecting 
those considerations of durability and resistance 
to fire which are the first points insisted on by a 
civilized state in all urban buildings of impottance ? 

Through the kindness of the Seismological 
Society of Japan Lam at length in possession of 
translations of all the reports and instructions 
issued by the said Government with regard to 
rebuilding in regions of extreme seismic energy, 
and [I find that there is not contained in them 
even the narrow foundation which [ presumed for 
the erroneous statements to which I have referred. 
These reports and regulations of the Italian Earth- 
quake Commission will shortly form part of the 
‘Transactions of the Seismological Society, and I 
have no right to forestall the Society by the publica- 
tion of extracts, which might moreover appear one- 
sided when tobbed of their contexts. 

Suffice it to say that even for the Island of Ischia, 
the Commission do not hesitate to sanction brick 
and masonry structures, recommending reform in 
methods of careless and ‘‘scamping ” construction 
common enough among the speculating builders 
of Europe and Ametica, but which have happily 
not at present crept into the modern brick build- 
ings of this country, whatever their minor defects 
may be. ‘This being so with regard to the Ischia 
commission, it is hardly necessary to add that the 
attitude of the Italian Government towards State 
architecture and all important urban erections is 
as strictly opposed in law and in practice to the 
employment of inflammable and perishable ma- 
terials as that of all advanced countries possessing 
crowded communitics of population. 


Yours faithfully, J. CONDER, 
Arch, to Japanese Government. 
Tokyo, June 18th, 1889. 


FORTY-SEVEN “SOSHI” 


THE KOTO-JO GAKKO. . 
es of Kanda, Tokyo. 


To THE EpITOR OF THE “ JAPAN Malt.” June 17th, 1889. 

Sir,—An article, headed “School, Scandal in 
Tokyo,” appeared in to-day’s issue of the Afail. 
Although cautiously worded, it yet conveyed the 
impression that some circumstance of great moral 
obliquity had taken place among the pupils of the 
Koto-Jo Gakko, in Kanda, 

As you truthfully remark “ Scandalous rumors,” 
have been rife, and yet no details have been piven 
to the public; simply because there were no details 
to give. No “affair” in the least discreditable to 
the pupils of the school has taken place. The 
Japanese Press, has it is true, indulged in very 
unwarrantable “allusions,” tending to lower the 
moral standing of every pupil attending the school ; 
and yet not a case of disobedience, insubordina- 
tion, or non-compliance with set regulations has 
occurred—not a teacher has had occasion to 
reprove a pupil; not an improper act has been 
recouded against one of them; they are all 
in their places diligently pursuing their studies. 
No doubt, it has been lacerating to their feelings 
to know that their good name was questioned ; 
no doubt, as they have heard their school men- 
tioned with opprobrious epithets, on their way 
to their daily tasks, it has caused their cheeks to 
redden with just indignation, but they were with- 
out redress. The city journals had condemned 
them, and there was no help for it. It never, 
occured to any man to use his pen in their behalf 
or even to inquire what they bad done. It was 
enough to consider them all bad, because the 
papers said so. With a noble heroism, worthy of 
a better cause, the girls have suffered in silence, 
and have attended to their daily duties with 
their usual diligence. From what then bas the 
“© Scandal,” as you so kindly put it, arisen 7 Ina 
few words answer. From a lecture, read before 
the school, by one of the teachers, and afterwaids 
published in a school magazine. The lecture was 
upon no proper school subject, full of absurd and 
cranky ideas, was withont point or application, 
and was not understood by more than half of 
those present. ‘This was the basis of the most of 
the “rumours,” unless one considers a little school 
girl jealousy and gossip as indicative of depraved 
morality. ‘This was all the school gitls had to do 
with the “affair”: they heard the lecture. 

The publication of it gave an opportunity to 
the opponents of a higher education for women 
to raise a hue and cry, and you probably know 
how well it has been doné, The “affair” has 
been carefully investigated by the Department of 
Education, and the offending teacher removed. 
As you have given the English speaking public 
a part of the story, will you, in justice to the 
pupils of the school, let the other half be known ? 


And greatly oblige, yours very truly, 
ISABELLA G. PRINCE. 
Tokyo, June 17th, 1889. 


[Before receiving this letter we had written the note which 
appears in our editorial columns.—Eb. 7. 5) 


SQUEEZE PIDGIN. 


To THR Epitor oF THE ‘JAPAN Malt,”? 

S1r,—I cannot help expressing my surprise that 
“A Plain Speaker”? should pretend to pooh- 
poch and get rid of the subject matter when he 
writes on the subject of “return commissions.” 
The remark as to ‘return commissions” being a 
“second nature with the Japanese” is in my 
opinion (and T venture to think that opinion 
is shared by the majority of foreigners here) per- 
fectly justified, if one may judge people by the 
ordinary methods. We.come to Japan, and trade 
with all classes, good and bad, of merchants in 
‘TOky6, the capital city of Japan (I do not mention 
Yokohama because ‘ Plain Speaker” might take 
exception to an extraterritorial setdement). We do 
business with them daily and know them pretty 
well, and yet forsooth are told that this experience 
is nothing, and that the “respectable classes’ don’t 
-qireze! 

Now I put it to you, Mr. Editor, fairly and 
frankly: if jou were a Japanese and wert to 
London and did business with all the principal 
merchants there, would you not look on those 
merchants as a type of the English people ? 
You would find great ‘princely houses, and 
also small houses working honestly, and based 
on principles of strict integrity. You would 
find as a rule a contempt for trickery and dis- 
honesty, and a healthy public opinion against 
fraud and double-dealing. ° Would you not say 
“Ah, the people of England ave splendid commer- 
cial people, and they deal fairly and squarely in 
business’? 

Here we are exactly in the same position ; and 
when we find squeezes being carried on all the 
time in all ranks of Society, and the dealers double- 
dealing, cheating, and lying before our very eyes, 
we have acertain amount of right to say it is ‘a 
second nature with the Japanese” to squeeze ! 

My experience divides squeezes into eight great 
classes, viz., the servant's squeeze—the Finrikisha 
squeeze—ihe broker’s squeeze—the banto’s squeeze 
—the guide’s. squeeze—the official’s squeeze—the 
hotel and travelling squeeze—the merchants 
squeeze. 


Yours respectfully, VERITAS. 
. Yokohama, roth June, 1889. 


CONCERNING REASONABLE MEN. 
—_—_>_—__—_- 
Lecture delivered by F. T. Piggott, Esq., before 
the English Law School, Tokyo :— 


GenTLEMEN,—I have accepted, with the greatest 
possible pleasure, the invitation of your President 
to address you to-day; but I will freely confess 
that that pleasure has not been wholely unalloyed, 
for, giving me the whole range of Law, he desired 
me to choose my own subject. Thereupon a whole 
army of subjects presented themselves for my con- 
sideration; there came flitting by me ghosts of 
ideas which once had half-persuaded me to discuss 
them, but which had died of inanition- when my 
good intentions had sunk into the pavement of the 
nether wold. I was tempted to talk to you of the 
history and tradition of our law, and to excite your 
admiration for a system which compels us to seck its 
doctrines in books written in a quite forgotten lan- 
yuage, and in characters which have long since pass- 
ed into obscurity and which only those may read 
who loiter by the way. Or to expatiate to you on 
the subtle beauties of a law whose perfect whole 
is divided into two parts, that: which is known 
and has already been expounded, and that which 
is only unknown because the occasion for its ex- 
position has not yet arisen, The charm and per- 
tection of the matter is that this unknown part 
always remains the greater; fifteen years’ study 
finds me not much further from the threshold 
than you who have but just opened our text books. 
Yet this unknown law is a written law as you well 
know, the roll of it being variously and curiously de- 
scribedas * The Clouds,” or “The Judicial Bosom.” 
I was tempted too to discuss the merits of an 
unwritten law as compared with those of a Code: 
but thongh I can scarcely avoid touching on the 
question, | amin public duty bound to say nothing 
that should in any way tend to make you dissatisf- 
ed with the great projects of your Government in 
the matter of Codes, even if I thought, which as- 
suredly I do not, that there existed any better way 
of dealing with so momentous a national problem. 
Again, I was tempted to unravel for you some of 
those written mysteries which are to be found in 
what is facetiously termed “ The Statute Book,” but 
which after much patient revision and excision of 
dead parts is hardly to be contained in five-and- 
twenty very ponderous and portly volumes: but I 
could donothing which should in theslightest degree 
incite the principes and sapientes of this Eastern 
Kingdom to follow the example of the British legis- 
lator who makes of thé path of duty a labyrinth 
wherein not even the wariest can walk with safety. 
I trust that the Japanese lawyers will never have 
this means furnished to them for growing rich, 
But, because [am an English lawyer who is not 
a little proud of his law, and because you are 
Japanese who are eager to study it, I felt that 
terrible calamity and where rural residences and I must talk to you somewhat more specifically of the 
hotels formed the principal structures. For such | great Common Law of England. — For in spite of 
an isolated locality, and in view of the immediate the cohort of continental lawyers who, most har- 


BUILDING IN EARTHQUAKE 
COUNTRIES. 


To THE Epitor OF THE “ JAPAN MaiL.” 

Dear Mr. Epiror,—Shortly after the Japa- 
nese Art Commission returned from investigations 
abroad, I remember being somewhat interested 
in a report which had pertinaciously forced itself 
into high quarters, stating generally that the 
Italian Government, owing to the prevalence of 
earthquakes, had forbidden the Construction of 
solid buildings and decided in favour of wooden 
structures. The original statement had no doubt 
been more qualified, but the bare impression which 
remained, whether so intended or not, was thata 
civilized European country possessing some of the 
most solid architectural monuments of antiquity 
had at length in this nineteenth century deter- 
mined to resort to a ligneous style. 

-Absurd as such “an assertion appeared, and 
detrimental to engineering enterprise in this coun- 
try if true, a denial upon presumption alone was 
hardly calculated to have weight against the re- 
presentation of apparently disinterested reporters 
fresh from the spot. It seemed possible also that 
there might exist some foundations for the state- 
ment in certain regulations issued with regard to 
rebuilding in Casamicciola, a locality fresh from a 


THE SOSHI ON TREATY REVISION. 


( TRANSLATION.) 
To THE EDITOR OF THE “ JAPAN MAIL.” 
Sir,—In a recent issue you express yourself as 
jealous because of the news that the United States 
and Germany have revised their (reaties with 
Japan, and you show deep chagrin that other 
Countries should have given England the go by 
in this matter, but you add that, in the actual 
circumstances, England’s feet were unavoidably 
hampered. Is this “unavoidable hampering” 
due to the inability of Englishmen to divest 
themselves of their unprincipled, obstinate, cuun- 
ning, selfish disposition P Again, you say that 
England has to consider her responsibilities as the 
leading foreign Power inthe Orient, and so forth. If 
she holds this self-appointed position of leadership, 
why does she not act as leader in arousing other 
countries from their blind dream and in accepting 
Japan's proposals? ‘That she does not do so is 
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moniously I feel sure, have assisted your own 
lawyers in the perfection and elaboration of your 
new Codes, I believe that the study of English Law, 
in the peculiar method of its training, will work 
for much good to you who have willingly subjected 
yourselves to it; and in the resulls of that 
method when you have attained the goals 
of your ambition, will work for infinite bene- 
fit to the community, who will derive assistance 
and receive judgment at your hands. [ mean 
in this to pay something more than a passing 
compliment to your school. I believe, that when 
that good time comes, and your Sovereign looks 
for such as know the law and.mean duly to ob- 
serve it” to represent him in his courts, and to do 
the right on his behalf between his people, be- 
tween those who owe him full allegiance and those 
who owe him temporary allegiance, he will choose 
many of them from among those who have studied 
English taw in this school and have received their 
diplomas from its distinguished professors. For the 
peculiar methods of thought which the duty of as- 
certaining the law applicable to any given set of 
circumstances under an unwritten law imposes, are 
those which go far to make up the qualifications 
of a good judge. Every case that presents itself for 
opinion comes as a problem in favour of whose 
solution either way there are instances without 
end to be cited. An acute advocate could argue 
for either side, citing case upon case in favour of 
his various contentions; but the advice which he 
has to give in his chambers upon the case, and the 
judgment which the judge has to proneunce upon 
it from the bench, demand equally a calm and 
dispassionate holding of the balance between the 
conflict of opposing analogies. And therefore it is 
that the judicial habit of mind has to be assumed 
by English lawyers with the very first brief which 
it is their good fortune to be entrusted with, 


The soul of English law finds expression in one 
word, Precedent: and I believe that the rule of 
law is stronger when it is based on a law of prece- 
dent than it is when it depends on a law of rules. 
Precedent must always be weale when the Court 
seeks the law in the rule and not in the example. 
‘Lhe form in which a case presents itself to the 
mind of the judge is: does the case come within 
a given rule of law? He is disinclined, unless he is 
obliged, to look at other cases to which other 
judges have applied the rule. With us the question 
is: does the case come within such and such an 
interpretation of a given rule? The judge is bound 
to follow in the steps of those of equal or higher de- 
gree who have had the same question before them. 
And if, as I was half persuaded to, I had made my 
address to you one “in praise of English law,” I 
should have set this rule of precedent in the fore- 
most place. For it is in this respect, [ believe 1 
am not wrong in saying, that the administration, 
of English law differs so considerably from that of 
the law of other European nations. Again I come 
back to that interesting question, what influence 
can the study of English law have on Japanese 
law? I have answered it once: it will train good 
judges. [ now give a second answer: it may help 
to make the rule of precedent the guiding principle 
for the interpretation of the Codes. 

I propose, however, to discuss with you to-day 
the spirit of the English Common Law. ; 

And to this end I shall talk to you about a most 
interesting person who is the creation of that law 
and who probably is not altogether unfamiliar to 
you; he is called the ‘reasonable man. His 
character, however, is not yet fully developed: and 
the reason for this will be apparent from what | 
have already said: but the Courts are busy the 
year through, the long summer days excepted, in 
perfecting it. Not a day passes but some fresh 
quality is added to, or some fresh example is 
given of his already delightful character, Who 
and what is he? He isa man only of average 
intellect and intelligence, and not transcendently 
wise. He is very human: his wisdom is only of the 
common worldly sort; he cannot foresee the un- 
expected; though he learns from past experience, 
he is not one of whom we say contemptuously he 
is wise after the event; acting circumspectly 
himself, he is not extreme with his neiphbours, 
requiring them to be more than careful; he begs 
them only to act circumspectly too; he is most 
particular not to do harm to his fellows deliberate- 
ly ; and wheu he does injure them we cannot blame 
him for we know that it must have been from 
sheer necessity, or that it was unintentional and 
that things could scarcely have happened other. 
wise. Indeed he will often avoid causing people 
trouble which after all every one would bave said 
had served them right. Do you not recognize him 
in this sketch? Let me fill in some deiails from 
sume very familiar examples of his behaviour in 
every day life. He sees a donkey tied up in the 
middle of the Ginza, and tied up too by some very 
careless per) 13 he dors nu: drive over it you may 
besure; he dl: .vid iv if he possibly can and so 


spare the donkey’s feelings, its maste:’s purse, 
and his own cartiage. When he orders a work- 
man to come to his house to repair the paper of 


the sho7i, he will be careful not only to tell his boy 
to close the trap-door in the passage, but he will 
see to it himself lest the workman should be un- 
fortunate enough to trip over it. If he is stopping 
at the Fujiya at Miyanoshita, he will not ask 
a pretty nasa to fetch the gun he has left upstairs, 
unless he is quite sure that it is not loaded: does 
he not know that zasaz are inquisitive little 
maidens? and it would be cruel, unwise, unrea- 
sonable, to put so frail a daughter of Eve 
(Isanami is, F think our first mother’s Japanese 
name) in so imminent and great a danger. 
He digs a well close to the highway. He knows 
that many people come and go along it by night 
and day, and some less warily than others ac- 
cording to their nature: and though the well is 
in his own plot of land, he is careful to fence it 
round lest the unwary stumble and fall into it. 
And if he speaks of others concerning their 
credit he will speak discreetly, saying only such 
things as he knows or believes to be true, lest the 
person who has questioned him should act to 
bis own or to that other’s detriment. But some- 
times in this matter of spreading evil report, 
a sense of duty will compel him to speak, though 
he is not sure that the report is true; yet im 
such cases, he will speak without malice, and only 
to such persons as have a direct interest in know- 
ing the report whether it be true or false. And so 
less particularly, he keeps his savage dog securely 
chained up lest it rush out and bite the passers 
by; his vicious horse is kept within his paddock 
lest it stray upon the highway and kick the neigh- 
bours’ children at their play; his bridges that span 
public reads are well looked after lest the mortar 
should decay with time and the bricks being sha- 
ken fall on inoffensive heads; his wire fences are 
always in good repair lest his neighbours’ catile 
eat the rusty strands and die, or get through and 
after their nature, fight his own beasts so that both 
are injured. ‘Vhese and such like things you 
know the reasonable man will assuredly do. But 
as I have said he is only a reasonable man, not a 
very reasonable man ; and therefore there are many 
things which you cannot expect him to do. ‘Thus, 
ifhe digs a well in his garden but at some dis- 
tance from the highway he will warn those who 
come upon his land legitimately and whom he may 
expect to come there; but he will not necessarily 
fence it, for those who do not come there by his 
leave or on his business are trespassers, and with 
such he has no concern, He is not careful of those 
who know of dangers and deliberately incur the 
risks. He does not fence in the roof of his house 
when he tells a workman to mend the tiles, or 
gives an artist leave to sit there to take a 
birds’ eye view of the great city below. 

I think these few examples of the good he does, 
and the evils we cannot blame him for, will suffice 
to remind you of the position which this interesting 
personage fills in English law. His character is 
the model to which on all occasiuns we have to 
conform in our every day life and dealings with our 
neighbours. I say on all occasions deliberately, 
although, as you well know, in many parts of the 
Common Law the duties laid down are of a character 
more precise than that of conforming to what perhaps 
is after all only an imperfectly defined ideal. 
That part of the law which deals with contracts 
lends itself more readily to the formation of 
precise rules; in commercial affairs the citcum- 
stances of one case are often identical with those 
of another, What happens to-day when A con- 
tracts with B will happen to-morrow when B 
contracts with C, the next day when C_ con- 
tracts with D, and to on through the year and 
thiongh the alphabet. So in the Law of ‘Torts, 
concerning the many things which, alas for poor 
humanity, are happening every day (in Europe, at 
least), the assaults and batteries, the frauds, the 
libels, the conversions, and the trespasses, ithas been 
possible to lay down and elaborate many precise 
tules, which are practically the legal translation 
of the sixth, seventh, eighth, and ninth paragraphs 
of the old Jewish Taw; and when you study the 
law applicable to these special subjects, you are 
studying the thousand and one illustrations of the 
way in which these simple duties have been broken 
by the weaker brethren, You learn for example 
that a threat, even when there is no actual 
violence, may be an assault; that the least 
touching of another in anger is a battery ; that 
tell to a tradesman he may trust your friend 
whom you know to be insolvent is fraudulent: 
that to say of a bariister “he is no lawyer,” 
is to siander him; that to withhold another’s, pro- 

jperly amounts to a conversion; and that to 
walk in another man’s garden is a_ trespass. 
But though these elementary rules of the Law of 
Torts, and the equally elementary rules of the Law 
of Contract, are simple, well-known and precise, 


they are none the less the rules by which the rea- 
sonable man will regulate his behaviour. They 
are not arbitrary, nor ave they difficult either to 
understand or to conform to. In judging of men 
who have violated them, it is not necessary to 
make a direct appeal to our ideal, simply because 
long experience has taught us that they are of the 
very essence of his daily regard for his neighbours. 
But when you get away from these simple rules 
and begin, in either of the two great branches of 
the Common Law, to enquire more deeply into 
any of these special matters, to examine the limits 
and exceptions to the fundamental rules, you come 
at once to the appeal to the ideal, you find at once 
the question of right and wrong determined upon 
by direct reference to the standard of the teasonable 
man. ‘Take for example so simple a case in the L.aw 
of Contracts as the interpretation of the rule you 
doubtless are very familiar with that ‘Time is 
not of the essence of the Contract”: this means 
not only that goods must be paid for if they are 
delivered within reasonable time whether so soon 
as they are wanted or not; but also that they need 
not be taken unless they are so delivered: “rea- 
sonable time ” meaning, of course, the time which 
our friend the reasonable man, if he had the 
order, would have taken to deliver the goods. 
And so it is in the specific branches of the Law 
of Torts, Such a threat as “It you are not quiet I 
will blow your brains out”? will be an assault or not 
according as the fear of bodily harm which they 
engender is or is not reasonable. The law only 
allows a person assaulted to lay gentle hands on his 
assatlant; and if he is unteasonable in his defence 
he is himself guilty of an assault and battery. 
A statement made in answer to a question, as lo 
a man’s credit for instance, though untrue, is not 
fraudulent if the speaker had seasonable grounds 
for believing it to be true. ‘The whole of that part 
of the Law of Libel which deals with privilege, 
and which exempts from liability those who speak 
what is false concerning others, makes the privilege 
depend on whether in speaking they have be- 
haved reasonably or not. A conversion is justified 
if there were reasonable grounds for believing that 
the goods belonged to a third person. A trespass 
even is justified by necessity, which means nothing 
else than a_ reasonable necessily; as where a 
vertain river over flowed and had rendered the tow- 
paths impassable, the towers were held justified 
in going onto the adjoining field, yet only on 
that part of it next the river. 

But these well-known and specific branches of the 
Law of Torts do not contain the expression of the 
whole duty of man to his neighbours. ‘There is, as 
you well know, a very large portion of that law which, 
under the head of Negligence, deals with all thuse 
thousand and one complex incidents of daily life 
which give rise to what ave called accidents, but 
as to which it is impossible to lay duwn any 
precise definitions of duty. ‘The law does not say 
for example, and indeed it could not say, you 
may not drive a carriage though the street, in the 
same way that it says, you may not stuke au- 
other ; it does not say, you may not keep a restive 
horse in your field, in the same way that it says 
you may not walk in another man’s garden. But 
what it does say is, if you do diive a carriage 
through the street, you must drive it carefully, 
that is without negligence ; if you do keep a restive 
horse in your field, you must take proper precautions 
to keep him from straying out of it. A number of 
similar examples will occur to all of you who have 
learnt the elements merely of the law of negligence. 
In the two that Lhave given, and in the many 
which you will remember, there occur certain ex- 
pressions which so far as ordinary language goes 
are petfectly intelligible, but which when we come 
to look more deeply into the matter we find: are 
wanting in the precision which ought to characterize 
legal language, more specially when it is dealing 
with matters so important as right and duty. 
These expressions are: carelessly, improperly, 
recklessly, negligently, and so on. But if the 
breach of duty be thus expressed, the duty itself 
must also be capable of expression in corresponding 
terms, thus: on such and such occasions to act 
with care, properly, heedfully, or without negli- 
gence. But what does acting properly mean 
unless there is somewhere to be found a standard 
of propriety? or what does acting negligently 
mean unless we know of some standard enabling 
us to diaw a line on the one side of which will 
lie acts to be deemed wrongful as being done with 
negligence, and on the other side acts tu be deemed 
not wrongful as being done without negligence ? 
Itis this standard which the English law supplies 
in the person of the reasonable man; and its 
bread canon of behaviour is, on all occasions, at 
all times and in all seasons, to conform to this 
standard. ; 

ILis of the utmost importance that you should 
fully appreciate the way this standard is arrived 
at, and I beg your attention most particularly to 
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this matter, as itis a little confusing, and many 
writers have not succeeded in making the principle 
perfectly plain. A very learned American author 
puts this case: “ Suppose a blacksmith were to find 
a watch by the road side, and discovering it to be 
full of dirt and gathering rust, should attempt to 
clean it and put it in order, and in doing so, 
though exercising the greatest care, should in- 
jure the watch; if we have to answer the ques- 
tion, did he act as a prudent man in his situation 
might have done? the auswer could not but be in 
the affirmative, fora watchmaker would have done 
the same thing.” This does seem at first sight to 
be the result of the reference to an ideal. But 
in truth the answer would be in the negative. 
In the enguiries did this person act reasonably ? 
or, did he act as a reasonable man would have 
done under the same circumstances ? the point, as 
I understand the law, at which we wish to arrive 
is, assuming him to be a reasonable man, did he 
act reasonably -or unreasonably on this occasion? 
To determine whether a blacksmith acted reason- 
ably or not under certain circumstances, we do not’ 
compare his conduct with that of reasonable men 
in the abstract, nor with that of reasonable 
specialists in the concrete; but simply with rea- 
sonable blacksmiths. In enquiring whether that 
blacksmith did act reasonably or not, we are 
compelled, it is true, to set up an ideal; but it is 
an ideal blacksmith and nothing else. And so to 
bring this gnestion down to matters of more fre- 
quent occurrence, such as, driving in thorough- 
fares, it seems clear that what wonld be tea- 
sonable for one might be unreasonable for 
another. For example what would be reasonable 
for a man to do in an emergency who was 
skilled in the management of horses, would very 
probably be unreasonable for one unskilled to 
attempt. ‘The ideals would be, in the first case, 
the conduct of the reasonable skilled man; in the 
second, the conduct of the reasonable unskilled 
man. _ And generally, in order to determine 
whether what a man has done is reasonable or not, 
we must put in his place and under precisely the 
same conditions a reasonable man, and endeavour 
to ascertain what he would have done under the 
circumstances. If what the man in fact did does 
not conform to this standard, then the law says 
that he has acted unreasonably, and is guilty of 
neglipence. 

The method by which the standard is arrived at 
is an interesting one; both judge and jury have a 
share in determining it. The cases ave easily 
divisible into three classes. In the first we 
find the judge declaring that the case speaks for 
itself, that on the face of it the duty was clear, 
and therefore that no special evidence of negli- 
gence is necessary. As, where two trains come 
into collision, it is evident that some one has 
blundered, and it is for the defendant to show the 
contrary if he can. In the second class of cases 
we find the judge declaring that on the facts be- 
fore the Court there is no evidence of a breach of 
duty: these are cases which in common language 
we should call accidents. A man is driving slow- 
ly down the street on a dark night, another is 
crossing with all due care, but he slips and falls 
under the horses’ feet. There is no negligence 
here and an action would inevitably end in a 
nonsuit. The third class of cases lies midway 
between the other two: and as to these I cannot do 
more now than state the rule by which they are 
governed, leaving it to you to trace its application 
in your private studies. It is the duty of the judge 
to say whether any facts have been established by 
evidence from which negligence may be reason- 
ably inferred: the jury has then to say whether, 
from those facts, negligence oughé to be inferred. 
So then you. .have these three classes of cases: 
those in which negligence must be found: those in 
which it cannot be found ; aitd those in which it 
may be found: or, those in which it is clear thata 
reasonable man would not have acted as the defen- 
dant did; those in which it is equally clear that a 
reasonable man would have acted as the defendant 
did; and those in which it is doubtful as to how 
a reasonable man would have acted, and the 
assistance of a jury (presumed themselves to be 
reasonable men) has to be invoked to deter- 
mine the matter. I have given you in this 
sketch the merest outline of the law concern- 
ing reasonable men, but the outline would be 
incomplete if I did not trespass still further on 
your patience and show you how the same idea 
runs through that branch of the law which you 
know as “Contributory Negligence.” Many 
an accident is brought about through the care- 
lessness of the injured person himself. If a 
man, for example, runs recklessly across a street 
in which there are many carriages, and gets 
knocked down by one of them, whose fault is it 
but his own? He will have to pay the doctor’s bill 
himself. But this does not dispose of the whole 
matter. The law in requiring all men to conform 


to the standard of reason, requites it on all occa 
sions, even when they have to deal with foolish 
and unreasonable people. A reasonable man, if it 
is possible, will avoid injuring even an unteason- 
able man. And therefore in the case I have sup- 
posed of a man running across a crowded 
thoroughfare, it is the duty of a driver, even 
though he is not driving recklessly, to pull out of 
the way if he can. If he could have avoided 
running over the man, and did not, the blame and 
the doctor’s bill will rest with him. 

Once again [ must enunciate the rule and leave 
the application of it to you: first, a plaintiff 
cannot recover if with ordinary care he céuld have 
avoided the consequences of the defendant's negli- 
gence; secondly, a plaintiff can recover if the de- 
fendant with ordinary care could have avoided the 
consequences of the plaintiff's negligence. 

Apply these rules for yourselves to the case of 
the donkey tied up in the middle of the Ginza, 
and you will find that under some circumstances, 
if the axle of the carriage is broken in driving 
over the animal, the donkey-man will have to pay : 
and under other circumstances, if the donkey’s 
leg is broken, the driver of the carriage will have 
to pay. And if I held the brief for a poor 
little sasan who has been injured by the load 
ed gun she fias been sent to fetch, and Mr. 
Masnujima for the defendant should urge that 
it was her own fault, that her inquisitiveness 
was to blame and not his client, I should answer 
him thus: it is the height of unreason first, to leave 
loaded guns about at all; and secondly, to send 
a not too reasonable, though delightful, attendant 
to fetch such a thing; thirdly, if he would do 
these things, not to foresee that what happened 
was almost inevitable, unless the little cherub who 
looks after the lives of nasan had providentially 
diverted the bullet in its course. I can see in your 
faces that his client would receive short shrift from 
you, were you his judges, and that O Kiku-san 
would get her verdict with substantial damages : 
and you may find good cause for your judgment 
if you learn with diligence those chapters in the 
Book of our Law, which are entitled ‘ Contribu- 
tory Negligence” and ‘* Remoteness of Damage.” 
This then is the substance of the whole matter, 
The English law in judging of men’s behaviour 
whether it is right or wrong, refers it ‘to an ideal, 
but not to a very lofty one. Having so much 
to do with the petty affairs of every day life, with 
the walking and the talking, with the driving 
along the streets, and the keeping of dogs and 
monkeys, it endeavours to ascertain and appreciate 
the springs which influence the smallest of human 
actions; it endeavours to understand the weaker 
as well as the stronger side of human nature, and 
with the materials thus gathered makes of its 
ideal quite a simple ordinary mortal; having to 
judge of things which happen in the by-ways as 
well as in the highways of existence, it endows 
him with the characters of those who saunter along 
village lanes, as well as of those whose life is spent in 
the busy throng of cities. It does not insist on his 
leading the life of a recluse, rejoicing rather to see 
him mix with the throng, and going where his 
follows most do congregate. And having thus 
created an ideal it sets him to work to infuse a sweet 
reasonableness into the lives of men. His isa cha- 
vacter which I think should be especially appre- 
ciated by Japanese, for, as you will have observed, 
in many things it much resembles theirs. 

Let me, in conclusion, express a hope that those 
who administer your Codes and those to whom your 
Constitution gives authority will find you all, if not 
perfectly reasonble, atleast not unreasonable men. 


LECTURE BEFORE THE ENGLISH 
LAW SCHOOL. 
——_—__+-—_—_ 

ConsuLs: THEIR ORIGIN AND HIsToRY AND 
THEIR PRESENT POSITION AND JURISDICTION IN 
Europe aND AMERICA AND IN ORIENTAL 
CountTRIkgs. 


Mr. Montague Kirkwood delivered the follow- 
ing lecture, the second of a series of three, before 
the English Law School, on fhe 31st May :— 


Mr. KitrKwoop said:—My last lecture was 
confined, as you will recollect, to a brief survey of 
the origin of Consuls and of their paegO 
To-day, I propose to consider the legal status 
of Consuls and their duties and jurisdiction in 
Christian countries, leaving for ‘my next, and 
last lecture on the subject, the consideration 
of the legal status of Consuls and their 
duties and jurisdiction in non-Christian countries, 
and more particularly in Turkey, China, and 
Japan. Speaking generally, Consuls, up to about 


e 
joyed in Christian countries, as well as in non- 
Christian countries, the full privileges of the sus 
gentium and the immunities now belonging to 
ambassadors, but had also exercised extra-terri- 
torial jurisdiction both criminal and civil. The 
improvement in municipal law, the general pro- 
gress of civilization, and the increase of commerce 
could not admit of such a state of affairs continu- 
ing, and in Christian countries we find it became 
tapidly changed, until in those countries the posi- 
ion and powers of the Consul shrank to what 
we find them to-day. Consuls are no longer 
the representatives of the State to which they be- 
long. They are not such public officials or ministers 
as to be entitled to the immunities and privileges 
of a minister, and they are not under the special 
protection of the jus gentium or law of nations. 
Certain privileges, which it is extremely difficult’ 
to accurately define, a Consul no doubt still has, 
but beyond that of safe conduct it is difficult to 
name any of peculiar value. Although it is his 
special duly to protect at the place to which he is 
appointed the commercial and other interests of his 
nationals, yet this duty does not entitle him to be 
tegarded as representing vis-a-vis the Government 
of the country where he resides the Government 
of the country that has appointed him. If any 
question arises concerning His nationals, he cannot 
directly address the Government of the country of 
his residence, but must confine himself to address- 
ing the local authorities. If treaty rights are in- 
volved, he must make his complaint to the 
embassy or Government of his own country for 
the matter to be represented through that 
channel. He is, therefore, so far as his re- 
presentative position is concerned, merely the 
representative of the interests of nationals and 
not of his Government. A Consul, moredver, is 
appointed ina very different manner toa minister. 
He is not furnished with credentials’ (lettre de 
créance), but merely receives a commission (lettre 
de provision) authorizing him to discharge the 
duttes of consul in the place where he is to take 
up his residence and where he has to watch 
over the rights, and more particularly the com- 
mercial rights, of his nationals. His appointment, 
too, is not addressed to the Chief of the State to 
which he is commissioned. It is simply commu- 
nicated to the Government of that country in order 
to obtain its confirmation, as without such con- 
firmation and permission the Consul cannot enter 
-n the discharge of hisduties. Such permission is 
accorded by a rescript or order, which is called the 
exequatur, and which empowers the authorities of 
the country to recognize the official character of the 
Consul. This exeguatur is signed by the Sovereign 
or Head of the State and countersigned by the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs,—at least this is the 
form followed in most countries; in some, how- 
ever, the Consul simply receives a notice that his 
appointment has been approved and that the 
local authorities of his place of residence have re- 
ceived the necessary instructions, whilst in some 
few others (e.g. Austria) the word ‘‘exequatur” 
only is written on the original commission and 
this is countersigned by the head of the State. 
As a Consul cannot enter on his duties without ob- 
taining the exequatur, it follows that, in the ab- 
sence of any arrangement to the contrary, the 
territorial Sovereign can refuse such exeguatur, 
if the antecedents of the proposed Consul or 
his presence in the country should appear ob- 
jectionable. Let me give you an instance. In 
1869 the British Government refused the ex- 
egttatuy to _a person appointed by General Grant, 
the then President, to be United States Con- 
sul at Glasgow. It gave as its reasons that 
the Consul was Irish by birth, had been natu- 
ralized in America and had taken part in Fenian 
plots against the British Government. Tire United 
States Government recognized the validity of the 
objection and the right of the British Government 
to make it, and recalled its nominee. The terri- 
torial sovereign power can also withdraw the 
exequatury at any time. Many cases have arisen 
in which this has been done on account of Consuls 
not confining themselves strictly to their duties, 
but mixing in politics or behaving irregularly. 
Such right has been frequently exercised by the 
United States. An interesting case was one that 
occurred in 1866 when the exeguatur of the Consul 
of the German State of Oldenburg was withdrawn 
because he had, relying on his position of Consul, 
refused to appear as a witness in an action to 
which he was a party and was deemed to have 
thereby obstructed the course of justice. It was, 
probably, in consequence of this case, that in the 
consular convention between the United States 
and Germany, 1871, we find a provision that 
Consular officials carrying on trade shall not be 
at liberty to rely on any Consular privileges to 
avoid their commercial obligations. Consuls, 
therefore, not being the representatives of their 
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the United States. In the absence of such recog- | the prescribed limits, instead of asking the Powers 
nition English common law does not, as you are] to resume the conferences on treaty revision, can- 
aware, adinit of such jurisdiction being exercised | not, iy is Vue, be described as a masterly stroke 
by Consuls in England, and the English Courts [of policy, but it is undoubtedly one of the most 
try such cases. ‘The United States Courts, notably | decisive acts that the Government has in recent 
the District Count of New York, have, however, | years performed, for it marks the relinquishment 
repeatedly refused to do so, Au interesting | of the former sluggishness, and it has gone far to 
diplomatic correspondence on the subject took | convince the Tieaty Powers of the necessity of 
place in 1874-1875 between Mr, Mish and the U.S. | revising’ the existing agreements, It is not sur- 
Representative in England. In respect of Ger-] prising in these circumstances that a rumour 
man Consuls some of their principal duties and | should have gained currency to the effect that 
powers may be thus summarized. They are to Count Okuma has succeeded in concluding a 
protect.and develope the interests of the Empire, | revised treaty with a certain Power and has thus 
more especially in so far as concerns commerce, | broken through the fetters of extra-territotiality. 
intercourse, and navigation; to see that Treaties | Although we are not acquainted with the provi- 
are observed; to give their help and advice | sions of the new treaty, we cannot but regard the 
to nationals; to legalize documents and act as| news as most welcome. We assume of course that 
notaries; to assist distressed nationals; to re-|the new agreement contains uo such saving clause 
present absent heirs and legatees in cases of|as completely marred a former treaty, for in that 
successions; to exercise control and police] event there would little matter for congratulation, 
powers on board vessels of their nationality; to] We are not iticlined, however, to content ow selves 
procure the arrest of deserters; to take salvage with the enforcement of two or thee trifling restric- 
measures in respect of national vessels or cargo; | tions in reference to foreigners and to wait Ull they 
and to celebrate marriages of their nationals. It} are convinced of the necessity of treaty revision ; 
would seem unnecessary for us to enter more]on the contrary, we expect that Count Okuma will 
in detail into a consideration of the duties and | take the initiative and urge foreign governments 
jurisdiction of Consuls in Cluistian countries.|to abolish the. existing treaties within a certain 
‘Taking those I have mentioned as a fair sample, | fixed period. ‘This would be a just and straight- 
you will see that in such countries their duties and | forwaid means of asserting the rights of this 
jurisdiction are very similar, and, speaking very | Empire. For just in the same way that the right 
generally, we may say that Consuls, apart from |to restrict foreign settlement and travel in the 
the more extended powers conferred on them by] interior is one secured to this nation by existing 
Treaties, have their jurisdiction in Christian coun- | treaties with reference to the subjects of other go- 
tries limited by international custom to: (1) The] vernments, so the right of announcing the final 
right of internal police and control on board mer-| period during which the treaties shall be valid has 
chant ships of their nationality, and the right to act | been secured to Japan since July, 1871. There 
in all matters purely concerning such vessels or|may be a difference in their relative gravily 
their masters, officers, and crew; (2) The power to] and importance; still, a right is a right, and 
settle and adjust average claims when the law of Jif it can be exercised with regard to the 
their own country confers such power; (3) The] people of foreign countries why not towards foreign 
exercising of voluntary jurisdiction, thatis acting | governments? [tis nota good policy to be strict 
as atbitrators, in dispules submitted to them by [in small matters and liberal in questions of grave 
their nationals; (4) The taking of evidence on com-| import; to be rigorous and severe towards the 
mission, if the law of their own country so admits; | weak, and lenient and forbearing towards the 
(5) The power to take steps to preserve the in-|strong. Itis to be supposed that the tights of this 
terests of absent nationals and more particularly | independent empire are effective only in’ small 
so in matters of successions ; (6) To act as notary | matters, but inoperative in important questions ? 
public in respect of documents or depositions con-] The chief points to be aimed at in future treaties 
cerning matters affecting their nationals personally | concluded by Japan are two in number: (1) to 
or affecting immovables belonging to such na-| secure that the rights and powers of the Govern- 
tionals and not situated in the country of the} ment which enjoys the trust of His Imperial 
Consul’s residence. I regret that I shall not be} Majesty shall be recognised and obeyed in every 
able to give my third and concluding lecture] corner of the empire and by every person residing 
before your vacation commences, but shall hope to] within our bordets; and (2) to cultivate. specially 
meet you again early next term reinvigorated | close and intimate relations with such States as 
physically as well as mentally by your rest and | assist’ us to gain the first point, and to so develop 
recreation, a viens sauza in corpore sano being the| our commercial connexions with them as to confer 
happy state of each of you. benefits on their people as well as ours. The sup- 
posed rights involved in the most-favoured-nation- 
clause, the existence of extraterritoriality, and the 
restrictions with reference to the customs duties 
are setious obstacles to the attainment of these re- 
sults. For some twenty years the Japanese nation 
has been, and it is still, subjected to grievous dis- 
appointment. Not only is the existence of the 
treaties inconsistent with the present state of this 
country, but the Treaty Powers -are themselves 
convinced of the disadvantages attending their 
farther continuance and of the necessity for new 
agreements. Why then, do they object to revision ? 
Is our procedure at fault? How is it that in 
marked contrast to its promptness and resolution 
in other spheres of action the policy of our Govern- 
ment is here distinguished by hesitancy and 
want of decision? We do not condemn the Japa- 
nese Government for having failed to achieve an im- 
possibility, but it is only necessary to examine the 
facts that have transpired since 1871 to arrive at 
an apprehension of the point to which we desite to 
draw attention, 

When in the autumn of 1871 the late Prince 
Iwakura was appointed an ambassador to visit the 
Governments of America and Europe, the principal 
object of his mission being to secure the accom- 
plishment of treaty revision, he recommended as 
his successor in the office of Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr. (now Count) Soyejima. At that time 
the knowledge that the Japanese peaple possessed 
of Western civilization was very slight; and the 
general tendency of ‘public sentiment was almost 
purely influenced by the Government. ‘There 
was, it is true, a Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
but he was not endowed with full competency, 
for all questions had to pass under the deli- 
beration of councillors. Besides officialdom was 
divided into two extreme parties, one degrading 
itself by the craven servility which characterised 
the foreign policy of the ‘Tokugawa Regency, 
while in the other the 76¢ fire still burned fiercely. 
Some even held it unnecessary and unpatriotic 
that such an office as that of Foreign Affairs 
should exist. It will ever be remembered to 
Count Soejima’s honour that he was able to de- 
monstrate the power and value of the Foreign 


tries extra-territorial privileges, and are subject 
to the criminal and civil law of the country where 
they reside. Vattel, however, a jurist whose name 
is familiar to many of you, is of opinion that their 
functions require that they should be independent 
of the ordinary criminal jurisdiction of the country, 
that they ought not to be interfered with unless 
they have violated the law of nations by some 
“ enormous” crime, and that if guilty of any such 
crime they ought to be sent home to be punished. 
Such, Vattel notwithstanding, is not the modern 
practise of nations. Most commercial treaties 
contain some provision by which Consuls are 
reciprocally to enjoy the privileges accorded to 
the most-favoured-nation, but what such pri- 
vileges are is left. very undecided ; two seem 
to be very generally admitted: exemption 
from any personal tax and from liability to have 
soldiers quartered on them. The papers of 
Consulates are also regarded as inviolable and 
are, under no pretext whatever, to be seized or 
examined by the local authorities. This right of 
Consular archives to be held inviolable was 
brought prominently to our notice, and attracted 
the attention no doubt of several of you, by the 
event that occurred in ftaly in December, 1887. 
An Italian Court at Florence ordered the seques- 
tration of certain papers belonging to a succession, 
on which the French Consul had on the deceased's 
death placed his seals, and which he had had de- 
posited in the Consular archives. ‘To give effect 
to this order the local authorities broke open by 
force the drawers containing the Consular archives 
and sequestered the documents required. Such 
proceedings caused considerable excitement: in 
France and Italy and indeed in all Europe, as not 
only avas an important principle at stake, but also 
because strong diplomatic representations were at 
once made from Paris to Rome. ‘Tire only course 
open to the Italian Government was obviously to 
disavow the action of the local authorities, and 
this it did so soon as it had duly informed itself 
of the facts. It is difficult to see how it could 
have acted otherwise in the face of the precedents 
furnished by international law, and more particu- 
larly in the face of the then recent precedent 
which had been set by Spain. 0 Havana in 
1885 the local authorities laid an embargo on the 
British Consular archives. The British Chargé 
d’Affaires at once made a diplomatic represen- 
tation and the embargo was removed. I have 
now briefly sketched out to you the status or 
position of the Consul in Christian countries ; let 
tls pass on to consider his duties and jurisdiction, 
These vary somewhat according to the laws of 
the different countries by which the Consuls are 
commissioned, but they are so similar that it 
must suffice for our present purposes for me to 
briefly refer to those of only two or three coun 
tries, say of Great Britain, the United States, 
and Germany. In the instructions laid down 
for British Consuls we find them particularly 
directed to make themselves acquainted with 
the language and laws of the countries where 
they reside and especially with their commercial 
laws; to do all in their power to protect and 
promote the lawful trade and: trading interests 
of Great Britain; to give their best advice 
and assistance when called upon to the trading 
subjects of Great Britain, and of the country where 
they reside; to uphold the rightful interests and 
treaty privileges of British subjects by making re- 
presentations in the proper quarter, and if redress 
cannot be obtained from the local authorities to 
make representations to the British Minister or 
Consul-General; to keep the British Government 
informed of all occurrences of national interest 
happening within their Consulates respecting com- 
mercial matters, and in time of war to keep 
it informed respecting the arming, equipment, 
or sailing of armed vessels belonging to ene- 
mies of their country; to forward periodical trade 
reports to their Government; to see that British 
vessels fulfil the requirements of the Mercan- 
tile Shipping Acts; to afford aid and advice 
to distressed British subjects, and to protect 
the interests of absent nationals. In addition 
to these duties many powers are conferred on 
them by statute; for instance they have power 
to celebrate the marriage of a British subject, 
to adininister oaths, to be present at the taking of 
affidavits and affirmations, which, on proof of the 
Consuls’ seal or signature, are admissible in evi- 
dence in British Courts, as well as a great many 
special powers conferred on them by the Mercan- 
tile Shipping Acts. So similar are the duties 
and jurisdiction of United States Consuls that 
it seems unnecessary to particularize them, 
unless it be to mention that they have, in 
addition, jurisdiction to settle disputes arising 
on the voyage and in port between — the 
master, Officers, and crew of any vessel of their 
nationality. This jurisdiction is conferred or 
rather recognized by most of the Treaties made by 


THE FOREIGN POLICY OF $APAN. 
et ig 8 
(Translated from the Nippon.) 


The Nippon starts by laying down several pro- 
positions: that the administration of an independent 
country should be divided into separate depart- 
ments, one referring to domestic and the other to 
external and foreign affairs ; that Japan must strive 
most perseveringly with a view to steady and rapid 
progress in order that she may be in a position to 
compete with those that are her seniors by so many 
hundreds of years; that just as each individual in 
a nation should stand up for his own rights, so 
should this empire assert herself in relation to the 
other nations of the world, but that any altempt to 
follow the latter course is obstructed by the pre- 
sence within Japan’s borders of persons whom her 
laws cannot reach, by the import and export of 
commodities on the customs duties of which her 
Government cannot at its own hand effect any 
alteration, and lastly by the complications between 
China and Korea as to the supreme rights of the 
latter. The writer then continues :— 


For the regulation and government of indivi- 
dual actions and movements in a State, laws are 
provided, and anyone who desires to have his 
wrongs tedressed can appeal to them. As between 
country and country, however, there is no such 
arbitrator, In international relations all must 
depend on the relative power and standing of the 
States concerned. Artifice, dissimulation, and all 
sorts of shifts are here resorted to, and so it is the 
rule in all countries to appoint statesmen of the 
greatest ability to deal with foreign affairs. 

It seems to us, though of course details are not 
forthcoming, that the general bent of Count Oku- 
ma’s foreign policy may be pretty fainly inferred 
by two or three indications that have alieady 
manifested themselves. His action for example 
in exercising vigorously the tights secured by ex- 
isting treaties, and restraining foreigners within 
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Office, and to dispel the disagreeable and un- 
wholesome atmosphere in which it had been 
wrapped. His tenancy of the post, however, did 
not extend beyond two years, and his policy and 
works were practically arrested half-way. Yet 
even during this brief period so much was done 
in the direction of asserting the national rights 
and setting forth the power of the empire that we 
may justly regard it as one of the brightest eras in 
the recent history of the country. This satis- 
factory result was due to the free intercourse 
between the Count and the foreign representa- 
tives; the frankness and honesty of the former 
having completely won the respect and confidence 
of the members of the diplomatic corps. . His 
policy of demonstrating the dignity of His Majesty 
the Emperor, of maintaining thestatus and integrity 
of the Empire and of protecting the interests of 
the Japanese people, and indirectly also of those 
of the whole Orient, always gained the ap- 
proval of the Treaty Powers. The chief points in 
connection with treaty revision’ which on behalf 
of the Government Count Soejima had set forth 
were generally agreed to by the diplomatic re- 
presentatives, or if they did not receive actual 
assent matters advanced to such a stage that 
compliance was virtually assured. [The writer 
then quotes at some length from the writings 
of Mr. G. Peshine Smith, an American, who, 
he says, was a confidental employé of the Fo- 
reign Office during Count Saejima’s tenure of 
the post, and who was the sole confidant and 
adviser of the Count. Mr, Smith is quoted as 
saying that he cherished the memory of two ac- 
tions by which Count Soejima won honour for 
the empire: first by the praise with which foreign 
States, and especially Great Britain, rewarded his 
detention of a Peruvian coolie ship and his rescue 
of the poor Chinese on board of her; and second 
the proposal of the United States Minister, Mr. 
de Long, which met with the unanimous approval 
of his colleagues, that the same treatment as is 
given to the foreign Minister of a Western coun- 
try should be accorded to Count Soejima. The 
writer cites Mr. Smith still further to show how, 
when the foreign representatives collectively asked 
whether a rumour that Japan intended to rid 
herself of the extraterritoriality and customs re- 
Strictions was correct or not, Count Soejima 
replied that it was; and how, when further 
asked whether Japan objected to the existing 
treaties on the ground that she had been betrayed 
into making them, the Count most justly answered 
that those treaties had been concluded in accord- 
ance with the desire of the Japanese Government, 
but that as they were no longer consistent with 
the changed conditions of the empire, the Govern- 
ment wished to have them revised—for had the 
Count replied in the affirmative treaty revision 
would have dropped. Mr. Smith further described 
how when the foreign representatives asked him 
whether he was really dissatisfied with the most- 
favoured-nation-clause, Count Soejima said he 
was, and temarked that if,as they had stated in 
reply to him, they regarded the provision as a fair 
one, then he would ask the Russian Minister to 
giant to Japan the same privileges that Russia 
‘pave to Germany, and the British Minister te 
grant those advantages that his country conferred 
on Fiance; and how the foreign representatives at 
once admitted the justice of what he said. To 
Mc. Smith it then appeared that the revision of the 
treaties would be very soon accomplished, for the 
talian Minister had already decided to initiate 
the movement in favour of mixed residence; the 
French Minister to Washington was transferred 
to Japan to carry on negotiations with a view to 
the framing of a new treaty, and the American, 
Russian, German and British representatives were 
all disposed to conclude separate treaties with this 
empire. But the increasing complications that 
had arisen in connection with the Japanese Go- 
vernment itself greatly hampered Count Soejima, 
Immediately after the return of Prince Iwakura 
from abroad, the Korean question which had as- 
sumed propottions even more serious than treaty 
revision, led to a complete disintegration of the 
Ministry. Count Soejima resigned and very shortly 
after his retiiement from the Foreign Office all the 
representatives of the more important Powers (ex- 
cepting Sir Harry Parkes) were removed. What 
new acts were to be played by the new figures, Mr. 
Smith confessed his inability to foretell; but he ex- 
pressed his deep regret that so auspicious and favour- 
able an opportunity to accomplish treaty revision 
had been allowed to pass away. 

‘There can be no doubt, says the writer, re- 
suming his argument, that if Count Soejima 
had been left free to apply himself exclusively 
to the subject of treaty revision he would have 
been able to conclude separate treaties with each 
of the Powers. It should be remembered, 
however, that as compared with the present 
time, the Japan of that day was still in the pre- 


liminary stage of progress and that in 


placing their nationals under imperfect laws, 


would have demanded substantial concessions, 


so that the abolition of extra-territoriality would 


have been succeeded by the advent of some 


otherevil. ‘The foreign policy pursued by Japan 
at the time we have mentioned may be gathered 
from the facts that the Tveaty Powers would have 
been, left free to place their nationals under 
the Japanese laws and to relinquish extraterri- 
torial privileges if they chose and treaties were 
to be concluded with each separately. General 
Le Gendre, an American who was then a private 
Councillor of the Foreign Minister, writing of this 
affair in the fourth chapter of his History of Japa- 
nese Administration, says that the special mission 
of Prince Iwakura had two objects in view: (1) 
to obtain the revision of the treaties; and (2) to 
investigate the industries, manners, and customs 
of Western countries. The special ambassador, 
he continues, would have succeeded in the 
former ol-ject if the systems of legislation and 
judiciary in this country had been in an advanced 
state. Count Soejima aimed at the same end 
but employed different means, for his policy as 
submitted to the Daijé-kan was to permit 
mixed residence by stipulating beforehand that 
foreigners should from a certain date submit 
to Japanese laws, and to make a treaty ad- 
vanlageous to both the contracting parties which 
should be enforced during the interval. In short 
he desired to encourage the cultivation and de- 
velopment of the high qualities of the Japanese 
people by allowing them to come into free contact 
with foreigners, thus following the primciple of 
seeking talent from far and wide as set forth in the 
Imperial oath taken at the beginning of the pre- 
sent era, 

We think, continues the present writer, that this 
scheme was designed to induce the treaty Powers 
to relinquish their extrateritorial rights before the 
stipulated time, for people being naturally inclined 


all 
probability foreign governments, as a set off to 


such unfavourable citcumstances, the Count was 
able to conclude a new treaty with the United States, 
~-a treaty, however, which in respect of a provision 
that it should not go into force till similar treaties 
had been concluded with the other Treaty Powers, 
was little better than so much waste paper. Of 
course this would not have happened had the 
agreement been made simply and purely with re- ‘ 
gard to the requirements of the contracting Powers, 
Count Terashima, however, is not to be blamed for 
this result, for up to that time no one had ever 
seriously discussed the most-favoured-nation-clause 
or weighed the relative advantages or disadvan- 
tages of separate as against common and general 
treaties. Even to a leading thinker like Mr. 
Fukuchi the point seemed to have arisen for the 
first time, when on the disclosure of the abortive 
treaty, he discussed in the Nichi Nichi Shimbun 
the hardships which the clause entailed on Japan. 
The Count was probably impressed with the im- 
portance of the financial phase of the treaty revi- 
sion problem to the exclusion of its other aspects, 
for he directed his chief efforts towards the re- 
moval of the Customs restrictions. It was believed 
that his policy did not commend itself to the 
views of his colleagues; at any rate that is as- 
signed as the cause of his retirement in favour 
of -Count Inouye. Mr. Smith, whose writings 
have already been quoted, condemns Count Te- 
rashima for concluding a treaty, the validity of 
which was deliberately made contingent” on 
the sanction and consent of such a country as 
Peru, disturbed by continual dissensions; and of 
Hawaii, a petty state containing only 56,000 inha- 
bitants; and also comments with indignation on 
the conduct of Mr. Evarts who, when Mr. Smith 
went to Washington to urge on him the inadvis- 
ability of concluding a common and general treaty, 


assured him that the Minister to Japan would be 


instructed not to make his contract dependent on 


that of any other Power. 


Count Inouye’s assumption of the control of 
foreign affairs belongs to a category of events 


towards gain as water is towards the lowest level, 
the example of one or two Powers in submitting 
their, subjects to the Japanese laws and thus secut- 
ing to them special advantages, would soon have 
been followed by others. 

Count Terashima, who succeeded Count Soejima 
at the Foreign Office, must assuredly have been a 
man of fixed integrity, of deep knowledge, of varied 
talents, and high ability, and there is no doubt 
that had the conditions of the time afforded 
him full sway he would have been able to ac- 
complish much of importance and significance. 
The Government was still in its infancy com- 
paratively speaking, six years only having elapsed 
since the Restoration, The chief offices were 
at this time occupied by those who had been 


of a very recent time, comparatively speaking. 
As our readers are no doubt familiar with the in- 
cidents that occurred during his tenure of office we 
shall spare them the repetition here. It will 
be sufficient to say that the policy inaugurated by 
the Count was to open the country for mixed re- 
sidence in return for the abolition of extra-terti- 
toriality. From the commencement of the Meijiera 
the Japanese Government had been consistent in ils 
endeavours to put an end to the system of extra-ter- 
titoriality, and from a theoretical point of view no 
just reason could be urged in support of its continu- 
ance. Count Inouye now essayed in every way to 
awaken in the outside world interest in the condition 
of Japan, and in order that she should be placed on 
a footing of equality withthe Treaty Powers, asked 


the principal actors in that great work,—Sanjo, 
Iwakura, the elder Saigo, Kido, Okubo, Soejima, 
Okuma, Goto, Itagaki, Oki, and Eto, the majority 
of whom havenow gone to their rest. [nthe antumn 
of the 4th year of Meiji, Iwakura, Kido and Okubo 
had departed on a mission to the United States 
and Europe and the national affairs were left in 
the hands of the remaining eight. Immediately 
on the return of the mission to Japan after a two 
years’ absence abroad, the Cabinet (if the Daijo- 
Kan may be so termed) became divided over the 
proposal to send an expedition to Korea, and in 
consequence five of the most influential statesmen 
of the time retired from office—namely Saigo, Soe- 
jima, Goto, Itagaki, and Eto. Those that re- 
mained at their posts,—Kido, Okubo, Okuma, and 
Oki,—filled the vacancies by promoting Terashima, 
Yamagata, Ito, Kuroda, and Katsu to be heads 
of the departments in which they had previously 
held the office of Vice-Minister. These, however, 
were comparatively new men, and commanded but 
a small share of confidence, so that the only offi. 
cials of influence and prestige who remained in 
the Government were Kido and Okubo, Oki, 
though holding a distinguished position, being 
characterised by a reserved and cautious policy, 
while Okuma had not achieved the popularity 
which he now enjoys. 

It was at this unsettled time that Count Tera- 
shima succeeded Count Soejima as Minister of 
State for Foreign Affairs; and here we have to note 
with regret that in his case also we had an instance 
of the policy of a foreign minister being utilised 
as a pretext for attacking the Government. Itis 
natural that when a ministry has withdrawn from 
it the support and trust of the people, it looses also 
the confidence of the Treaty Powers. The new 
minister found himself obliged to build up anew 
for himself a foreign policy. The attitude of 
foreign Governments now indicated a marked 
change as compared with the favourable aspect we 


have already described; difficulties with China as 


to the Riukiu Islands and also with regard to Korea 
were threatened, and our relations with Western 


States were not much more cordial. Even under 


them to agree to a conference on the subject. As 
an instance of the Minister’s policy in this direction 
may be mentioned the entry of Japan to the Inter- 
national Association of the Red Cross. 
he was instrumental in the establishment of the 
Rokumei-kan, with the object of providing a build- 
ing where entertainments conld be given and where 
Japanese and foreigners could meet in social 
entercourse. What with parties by day, and balls 
and concerts at night, the place rang with the 
sounds of gaiety and merriment. 
indeed went 
new order of things as an imitation of the manners 
of the Roman Empire when its luxury and extra- 
vagance were leading to its ruin. 
this view, however, we may say with truth that 
the period we have described was the most splen- 
did that Tokyo ever witnessed. 
the change in the manner of dressing the hair 
aud in the costume of ladies; the inauguration of 


At home 


Some people 


the length of sneering at the 


Apart from 
followed 


Then 


the Ladies’ Bazaar (another outcome of luxury) ; 
the establishment of the Romaji-Kai, which aimed 
at the discarding of the native mantle in which 


our literature had hitherto been attired, and the 


adoption of a foreign one; and the reform of the 
stage, which proposed to replace grace by mere 
external show. Every possible convenience and 
inducement was offered tothe foreigner, with a 
view to his submitting himself to our laws and 
living among us. The Count must be credited 
with much devotion to the object which he had 
before him, and no one will deny that he was un- 
remitting in his efforts and unspating of himself. 
But he could not with only one body undertake to 
perform two things al one time, and yet at this 
very period his presence and eloquence were re- 
quired in the Council Chamber of the Foreign 
Office, where the conference on Treaty Revision 
was going on. He did his best: he exhausted all 
the resources of his surpassing ability, and yet 
success evaded his grasp. All his schemes faded 
away like air bubbles, and there remained in the 


end nothing but the clamour of petty politicians 


who noisily discussed the subject while knowing 
nothing about it, 
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A Chinese aphorism has it that a difference of 
one inch at the beginning may in the end become 
one of a thousand miles. The cause of Count 
Inouye’s failure was the fact that the Treaty Powers 
metin combination; that he attempted to deal with 
them collectively. . 

Even though every Government were influenced 
only by the purest, most unselfish motives, the 
interests of one are not necessarily coincident with 
another. That which is acceptable to A may be 
injurious to B; and so any attempt to gain the 
consent of all at once cannot but result in their 
securing many concessions—for each will have 
some demand to make—while on the other side 
the solitary States will obtain but little. And 
if this be the conclusion we arrive at, while grant. 
ing thatthe Treaty Powers are influenced by the 
best motives, what must be the result when all are 
eager to satisfy their avarice? Under such cir. 
cumstances the greatest statesman would find it 
impossible to obtain a treaty containing substantial 
advantayes for this country. For this reason our 
apprehensions were seriously awakened when we 
were informed that treaty vevision was steadily 
advancing to completion. ‘hey were quieted, 
however, by the reflection that Count Inouye was 
not likely to consent to a treaty disadvantageous 
to his own country. As we expected, so it hap- 

ened; when the Count found that the proposals 
of the Treaty Powers could vot be reconciled with 
his own, he postponed treaty revision indefinitely 
and resigued office. 

Count Inouye’s successor was Count Ito, but as 
this was only a temporary appointment nothing 
of importance was done in the matter of the trea- 
ties. It was announced, however, to the foreign 
representatives that a fit person would shortly be 
appointed to the Foreign Office, and governors 
and chiji were instructed, as treaty revision was 
to follow the complete codification of laws, to warn 
the people to refrain from any violent agitation on 
the subject, under pain of severe penalties. Count 
Okuma’s appointment to the office of Foreign Mini- 
ster took place very shortly. “The Count’s financial 
ability was already well and favourably known to 
the public; butas no opportunity had hitherto been 
afforded him of displaying his talents as a diploma- 
tist, the appointment was viewed with some popular 
apprehension, ‘The doubts entertained, however, 
have now disappeared; for although a short time 
only has elapsed since his assumption of office he 
has gained most favourable opinions, and a certain 
element of vitality seems to have Leen infused into 
the treatment of diplomatic matters by the Foreign 
Office. While congratulating the country on the 
possession of Count Okuma's valuable services, 
and expressing our admiration of the Count’s 
great and many-sided ability, we cannot help 
protesting against the conduct of that section of 
the public, who would term the course adopted by 
him a letter-of-the-law policy ; who say that he has 
taken rigorous measures, when he has simply 
enforced the rights to which the country is entitled 
under the existing treaties. For before we can 
speak of a letter-of-the-law policy, we must have 
in our minds for purposes of comparison and 
contrast a weak and vacillating one. Of the 
latter, so far as our knowledge extends, none of 
the Count’s predecessors can be accused. Itis the 
duty of the Minister of State for Foreign Affairs, 
as the representative of the Emperor vis-a-vis fo- 
reigners to so comport himself at necessary 
times asto maintain the dignity of his Imperial 
Master and of the nation, but throughout to 
treat them with mildness and kindness. ‘Ihe 
exercise of the rights secured by treaty is a per- 
fectly proper act, and is in the end a friendly one 
so far as foreigners are concerned, for by restrain- 
ing them from violations of the treaties and keep- 
ing them within the limits so imposed, the Minister 
secures the best means of preserving a friendly 
feeling between them and the people of the empire. 
We can aver then that so far from being what is 
vulgarly termed pupnacious (Kenkwagosht) Count 
Okuma is treating foreigners with hospitality as 
the representative of the Emperor, and we would 
express the hope that he will, continue to manifest 
the magnanimity of this empire, dealing with diplo- 
matic affairs in a calm aud unprejudiced spirit. 

Tc is stated that the Minister of State for Fo- 
reign Affairs has adopted the course of negotiat- 
ing with each of the Treaty Powers singly for 
treaty revision, and that he has actually succeeded 
in concluding a new treaty with one State. Hach 
treaty that we have made is a separate and dis 
tinct agreement, referring only to the Power with 
which we contracted it, and no one Power has any 
concern with the treaty of another. If any person 
holds a contrary opinion we would simply ask him 
whether, should Japan be unfortunate enough to 
break off amicable relations with one State it would 
necessarily follow that our friendship with all the 
other ‘Treaty Powers would also betuptured. The 
treaty of amity and commerce between this country 


and the United States of America, for instance, is 
purely an instrument. referring to our intercourse 
with the United States, agreed on not because 
Russia or any other State had made a similar i eaty 
but because as between the two contracting pat les 
it was considered necessary. In revising the treaty 
with the Uhited States plainly that country alone 
has to be negotiated with; and so with our other 
treaties. 

The most-favoured-nation clause in our existing 
treaties provides that any privileges that we 
grant to one Power shall be freely and equally 
granted also to all the others; but the spirit of 
this proviso certainly is not that what we give 
conditionally to one shall be accorded to all 
the others -unconditionally. On the contrary, 
any benefits which the ‘Treaty Powers receive 
in future by the conclusion of new treaties will be 
in, the form of compensation for concessions ac- 
corded by themto Japan. It may of course be as- 
serted on the side of the foreign Powers that the 
most-favoured nation clause is necessary, as it 
secures that there shall be no partiality in our deal- 
ings with them, and that small and weak States will 
by its agency be accorded the same privileges as 
others that are powerful. But from our point of view 
it must be pointed out that the clause is most tn- 
convenient, in respect that it prevents each State 
from obtaining any concessions or privileges beyond 
those specially stipulated for in the treaties, and 
thus constitutes an actual obstruction in the way of 
fiiendly relations. It has prevented Japan from 
receiving any privilege for the last twenty years ; 
it is not merely a useless and dead provision, but it 
has had an actually pernicious effect in obstructing 
the free develupment of amicable intercourse 
and commerce. ‘This point has no doubt become 
evident to the Treaty Powers and has made them 
desirous of abolishing the existing treaties. 
Japan now entertains the expectation of being 
able to conclude separate tieaties with the various 
States, and in accomplishing this it is imperative 
that all sights and obligations provided for should 
be properly counterbalanced. The guiding mo- 
tive of our vepresentative will be the development 
and promotion of the interests of this country 
without affecting the national dignity or piblic 
tranquillity. With this standard before lim 
Count Okuma should at once and without hesita- 
tion concede that which is to be conceded, firmly 
demand that which should be obtained, and 
promptly come to terms with such as are inclined 
to agree to his proposals. 

Count Okuma should treat all 
in precisely the same manner. ‘The great 
States of the world ate generally stated to 
be the five chief countiies of Europe and the 
United S:ates of Ametica. Among the second- 
rate powers is Holland, a country with which we 
have enjoyed intercourse for several lundred 
years, and to which we re indebted for the in- 
troduction of many Western Arts. This we re- 
member with gratitude. [t is customary for the 
representative of a small and petty State to de- 
pend on the protection and aid of one or other of 
the’ more powerful Ministers when he is treated 
with coolness by the Government to which he is 
accredited. In this he could not well be blamed; 
and as any such contingency is to be avuided, we 
trust that Count Oxuma will not be swayed in 
Iris treatment of a Minister by any considera- 
tions as to the strength or otherwise of the State 
which such Minister represents. Atthe same time 
we would remind the foreign respresentatives that 
their’ first duty is to cultivate the friendship of the 
Japanese representative, Count Okuma, in pre- 
terence to Chat of the other members of the diplo- 
matic body. 

It has been contended in one quarter that the 
Japanese Minister for Foreign Affairs should de- 
vote himself specially to the great Powers because 
if their good will is gained matters may be easily 
arranged with the other Governments; and. that 
in accordance with this policy England and Ger- 
many should be specially courted, for Russia and 
France though also powerful nations need not be 
feared if the two first named are friendly to us. 
Irrespective of any question of checking Russia’s 
movement eastwards the course thus recommended 
would it is asserted expedite Weaty revision, But 
such a policy would inevitably plunge Japan into 
difficulties. Tt involves this conclusion: that the 
representative of our august Emperor is to act a 
servile and undignified patt, and to invite the 
anger of those whom he neglects and the contempt 
of those to whom his fawning attentions would be 
paid. Even admitting that such a policy would 
be advantageous to the empire, no government 
having a true spirit of independence would consent 
to it fora moment. Moreover, in the face of the 
complaints that are made by Japanese as to 
their treatment by the fashionable society of the 


the Powers 


weak States it will require only the defection of 
one of the larger Powers to place us in a some- 
what delicate position; while, if on the contrary 
we tevise our treaties with the former, the 
great Powers will be glad to follow their example 
and share the benefits that will follow. ‘To de- 
monstrate the real injury Unat would be caused 
by a partial policy, we weed only refer to the 
tumour now in circulation that the French Govern- 
ment is piqued because of the incteasing intimacy 
between Japan and Germany. Russia, besides 
being on specially friendly terms with France, has 
also inaintained towards this country an amicable 
attitude; she acted as the arbitrator in the case of 
the Maria Lus, and further opened the coast of 
Saghalien for the benefit of Japanese fishermen. 
She is now said to be somewhat nettled because 
we have made no return for her attentions. Hol- 
land is also believed to be hurt on account of the 
censure visited on her in connection with the pre- 
mature disclosure of the diaft treaty. Backed by 
Russia and France, tumour has it that she is 
instigating statements designed to convey a false 
impression of the condition of Japan, such for in- 
stance as that torture is stil employed in connec- 
tion with our law-courts, and that our laws are not 
yet suitable for the protection of foreigners. The 
above rumours are of course false, and even though 
they were true would not materially affect treaty 
revision ; but they are sufficient to show the kind 
of consequences that would follow if we were to 
allow our foreign policy to become partial and 
unfair. Our Government has been consistent in 
its efforts to act impartially towards all the treaty 
Powers. ‘The conference for the revision of the 
treaties was promoted with no other motive than 
to place all the Powers upon the same footing, 
although, as it tuned out afterwards, the means 
were not specially favourable to the attain- 
ment of the end in view, for though Japan had 
conceded equal tights and privileges to all the 
Treaty Powers, she could not lave obtained in 
turn from them concessions that would have at all 
counter-balanced what she gave. We object to 
the conference process because the principle of 
our equality with the Western Powers is liable to 
be lost sight of; our national dignity and inde- 
pendence are affected ; the demands of the Powers 
complicated and our own belittled, while the must- 
favoured-nation-clause with its pernicious effects 
may work evil and Japan be thus prevented from 
extending to and receiving benefits fram a speci- 
ally friendly country. In the very nature of things, 
moreover, the existence of joint treaties is a sugpes- 
tion that Japan is still a barbarous and undeveloped 
country, for it is with such States that joint treaties 
are considered necessary. With the view we have 
just expressed as tothe advantage of making sepa- 
rate treaties on a footing of equality, Count Okuma 
agrees. Weexpect from the Count that he will 
definitely and positively announce the date when the 
existing treaties shall terminate, a course which 
will easily and with little ado prepare the way for 
separale treaty making. The present treaties 
have been continued twenty years longer than 
they ought to have been, and although the confer- 
ence was unsuccessful, there can be no doubt that, 
the Powers themselves ate anxious for revision. 
We are somewhat surprised that the Japanese 
Government has not set a limit to the present in- 
ternational agreements ; its failure to take action 
of that kind has already interfered with our diplo- 
matic relations and is a source of constant injury to 
us. We feel sure that Count Okuma, who whether 
in or ont of office has watched contemporary events 
closely and intelligently, will make the course we 
have indicated an important feature of his policy, . 
When Japan has intimated to the Powers the date 
when the present treaties shall become null and 
void, there will remain no impediment in the way 
of our making treaties with friendly States for our 
mutual advantage. 


We shall now discuss briefly the question of 
what the new treaties should contain. In the 
first place they must be completely and absolutely 
salistactory to the peaple of this country, for, by 
the announcement to which we have teferred 
above, all such matters as the provisions with 
regard to Consular Courts, the most-favoured- 
nation-clause, and contiol of the customs tariffs, 
which points were at the oulset conceded by Japan 
by way of lemporary expedient, will become null 
aud void, and the Japan of the future will be 
ma position to protect foreign subjects in the 
way which to her shall seem most proper, to enact 
customs regulations or to make any changes that 
she may please in the customs duties. Ot course 
by the new treaties there will be an interchange 
of privileges and coucessions; and if we are to 
have restored to us the rights already mentioned 
we mupt offset that benefit by opening the interior, 
but whether that opening will be complete or only 


West, this shaping of our policy would be  a| partial and limited will be a question for the Fa- 


strange piece of inconsistency, 


If we neglect the ‘reign Minister to decide in conference with the 
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respective foreign representatives. For our part 
we can see only advantage in opening the country 
to foreigners; but there must be no granting to 
foreigners rights aud privileges not enjoyed by 
Japanese. In other countries laws are based on 
certain fixed principles. ‘Phe principle in Japan is 
KXéd6 (Imperialism) which has been bequeathed 
to us from the great founder of our country. 
Under that principle foreigners may without fear 
place themselves under the protection of our Em- 
peror if they will only act like prudent and law- 
abiding people. It is absurd to think that Japa- 
nese lawyers and Judges are not competent to 
administer our laws. We wish Count Okuma 
success in the policy which he has so well maugu- 
rated to secure and exercise the rights of national 
independence and autonomy. 


YOKOHAMA AMATEUR ROWING 
CLUB. 


a 


The spring regatia of the Yokohama Amateur 
Rowing Club, which took place on Saturday after- 
noon, proved one of the best meetings that have 
taken place at the Boat-house within recent years. 
‘The weather was perfect, with the exception per- 
haps of the slight ripple which interfered somewhat 
with the rowing. ‘The heat of the sun was just 
tempered by a delightful southerly breeze, under 
which numerous yachts cruised about, their pre- 
sence, with the music of the Marine Band, and the 
many spectators, combining to make the afternoon 
a most lively and pleasant one. The interest 
would undoubtedly have been nich enhanced had 
the Committee of the Sailing Club been able to 
arrange a stiling race for the occasion, especially 
as in all probability the next two Saturday’s will 
pass without any such event. The arrangements 
of the Committee (Messrs. W. W. Till, J. Rickett, 
J. Walter, W. W. Sutter, J. F, Pinn, W. W. 
Campbell, H. J. Rothwell, F. Waikinshaw, C. H. 
Gibbens, and H.C. Litchfield) were carried out 
without a hitch. Messrs. Pinn and Walkinshaw 
acted as time-keeper and starter respectively. 
The following is a list of the events :-— 


A THOUSAND MILE WEDDING TRIP 
IN THE HERMIT KINGDOM. 
>—_—— 


That is nothing—with railroads and steamships. 
Exactly, but in Korea with only man-power it is 
something. A wedding—among foreigners—in 
Korea is not a common thing, and to ma'e a wed- 
ding tour on foot, horse-back, and a “two-man 
chair’? is a rarer thing still, ‘The plucky little 


woman who became the wife of the Rev. H. E. Un- Crue Fours.—Three-quarters of a Mile. 


derwood on March 13th, is the first woman who has * Beet 

really “ travelled in Korea. Whenthe trip was W. W. Campbell (bow) .......- seeeeeeeee 

suggested, everybody thought it the natural result W. Young... C tee eeee tees eneee eens teeeees 

of a new love, and refused to believe it. Butas the G. W. Barton... seeees I 

days went on preparations not only for the wed- FH. Grant (stroke) tees sees 

ding but for the trip were made. A. L. Robinson (cox.) .....ceeeeeees 
“The bride is a doctor by profession, and as she WHITE. 

got her medicines together, we began to waver. A. L. Mottu (bow) ........ itiusaudaseress 

The wedding ceremony was performed at the N. A. Walter...... sevens 

house of the Rev. D. A. Bunker, by the Rev. H. W. B. Adamson ..... avistadaveusheneestin’ 2 

G. Appenzeller, assisted by the Rev. D. L. B. Hyde Pearson (stroke) ........ sehen. 

Gifford. Everybody was present Her Majesty F. H. Hooper (cox.)......ccccecseeneneee 

came down with 500,000 cash; a cablegram BLACK. 

from the bride's parents came just a few minutes Hi. A. Vincent (bow) ...... Ser eeeaee natin .) 

before the ceremony, and everything went merry as S.C. Nasli..ccccceccseecees aie > 


L.. Salabelle 
H. J. Rothwell (stroke) .... 
J. Rickett (cox.) 


Blue (the favourite crew) had the outside posi- 
tion, White being inthe middle. Both these crews 
were a good deal flurried at the start, but Blue 
soon settled down and drew steadily ahead. Off 
the Bund Pearson tried to rally his men but they 
had done their all, and Blue won three lengths 
ahead, Black being any distance behind the se- 
cond boat. ‘lime, 6.34. 


Men oF-War Boats—1} Mile. 


The groom was privately 
quizzed about his proposed trip, and it was found 
that there was no wavering in his purpose. Rice 
and old shoes were not used, be cause the com- 
munity could hardly get over its inincredulity. 

But the couple started off the next morning—the 
bride in her “two-man chair” and the groom on 
a white horse—the orthodox animal for such oc- 
casions in Korea. Everybody thought Sunto, filty- 
three miles to the north, a pleasant cily, would be 
the limit. Nothing came back from there how- 
ever except “good times” and ‘a bill of fare.” 
The party left there and were again heard froma 
hundred miles or so further noth, at the place 
where grows the Bartlett pear of Korea. Pyeng 
Yang, the ancient capital, was reached. This is a 
lively city and is not bothered with over politeness. 
The excitement was immense al seeing a foreign 
lady. ‘The whole cily was moved. 

Parting from Pyeng Yang you leave civilization 
behind, and your reception by the natives is apt 
to be an unknown quantity. Atone place thenewly 
married couple were received with banners, bugles, 


a marriage bell. 


Two boats started, a cutter from the Omaha 
and Monocacy’s gig. The gig led from the out- 
set and having the inside position on the home- 
ward turn, won easily by a clear half dozen 
lengths. Time, 16.21. 


Cius v. ComMiTTeg.—Three-quarters of a Mile. 


“ COMMITTEE.” 


umbrellas; at another, they were laid in wait for W. W. Campbell (bow) ......ecceeeeeeees 
with a shotgun, ‘These foreigners” were to be H.. J. Rothwell ...........00+ 

killed. Whether the conspirators vowed not to W. Sutter eecerererrees 7 1 
eat until they had accomplished their purpose is not W. W, Till (stroke)......... 

known; ifthey did they will out-do the famous Dr. J. Rickett (Cox.) nee siaceees cas 
‘Tanner in fasting. ; “crus.” 

The tourests were in peril of mobs several times, A. I.. Robinson (bow) ........06 Raneaase) 
in peril of the heathen, in peril of delinquent J. An Jeffrey ccccceceeese ee tereees ere 
servants who had to be sent home, in peril of B. Hyde Pearson 2 
false brethren, crowds, crowds, crowds, hot, hard J. I. Boag (stroke) ...... saneetieess Dy cies 
fluors, and lively insects, not a moment’s peace F. H. Hooper (cox.) ..... Ts 


Four days on a raft (or a boat akin 
“the ship canght fire,” the 
storm took off the “roof.” This was probably the 
first Lime a Western lady ever rowed on the swift 
current of the Yalu river and the storm, rain, and 
fire were gol up on purpose for such an unusual 
occasion. nek. . 

The amazing part of this novel wedding tour is 
thata young bride can travel through the roughest 
part of Korea and retarn unharmed in the least. 
The Koreans undoubedly have their faults, but I 
question whether an equally long tip has ever 
been made in a heathen land opened but a few 
years to other nations. The Koreans are neither 


and comfort. 


Both boats got off together and rowed level till 
to a raft) on the Yalu; g g 


off the Grand Hotel, when the Committee (White) 
took a slight lead, which they maintained till the 
finish, winning by a length and a half. ‘Time, 
6.42 and 6.48. 
SHore Gics—The quarter of a Mile. 

Dr. Tripler’s gige.sseccesser esses Battie 
Captain Efford’s gig 

‘Two boats started, Dr. Tripler’s gig manned by 
a crew from the Omaha, and Capt. Efford’s gig 
with a crew from the Marion. Omaha won easily, 
the other lagging in ten lengths astern, Time, 8.23. 


Junror Pairs.—Three-quarters of a Mile. 


wild nor vicious, they can hardly be called curious; W. W. Campbell .........--006 eer ‘ 
for having seen “foreigners a few times they Fo Hi. Grant wccccceecceceeeeeeeeceeeneeees Zé 
don't take the trouble to “look again,” assigning L. Salahelle v...c.ceceseeee eee ere neon seekie fo 
as reason, “ They all look exactly alike.” H. A. Vincent ........ peeeererencas tart 


On the return of the bridal party lo Soul, they| Both boats rowed level till near the Creek, when 
were invited to the Royal Palace, the biide being 
the attending physician to Her Majesty, the Queen, 
where they received further marks of Royal favour. 


SIRIUS. 


ahead. Their opponents, however, struggled hard 


Soul, Korea, June 4th, 1889. Grand Hotel, gave up the contest. Time, 8.12. 


ing. 
mile course and caused a é 
first and second boats finished far ahead of the 
others, and were separated from each other by a 
very considerable gap. 


Campbell and Grant, in the outside berth, drew 


to redeem the race, but becoming demoralized by 
an adventure with an obstrusive junk off the 


‘Toxyo High Commerciat. Cotrece v. Y.A.R.C 
—Three-quarters of a Mile. 
SAY. Ae RCL? 
F. H. Grant (Dow) ccecccceceeecceeeeeee ees \ 
W. W. Sutter cccccsceesersees seGasaseuse ae 
J. T. Boag ....... eee Adaavasgailewseaes wel 
W. W. Till (stroke).......06+ ais 
J. Rickett (cox.) 
“ COLLKGE.” 
Masao Kato (Dow) ....cecseceeceneeereeaes 7 
Masuzo Yamaguchi........... iduvsee oe sae 
Yoshitaro Harada Lea tadeaeieoiacoeessd Po 
Kiumatsu Hatano (stroke)...........006 
Kenkichi Shinagawa (coXx).........68 


The match, Tokyo Higher Commercial School 


against the Yokohama Amateur Rowing Club, 
brought out one of the best crews that the Club 
could pick, and against it a crew which had been 
trained by Mr. Salabelle, and has shown good 
form on the Sumidagawa. The Tokyo crew pulled 
a steady collected stroke, but were no match for 
the others, who rowed leisurely till a hundred 
yards out and then mildly spurting, finished two 
lengths to the good. 


Times, 8.36 and 8.45. 


Licnt WeicutTs (under 145 Ib.) v. Heavy 
WEIGHTS (ovér 175 !b.)—From Wharf. 
LIGHT. 
A. L. Mottu (bow) 
F. H. Hooper .......ceceeeeeeee vaseivedese | 
B. Hyde Pearson ....... see eigesncntas face pod 
A. L. Robinson (stroke) ... err 
D. McLaren (cox.) .......+ Metaeawiiees 
HEAVY. 
D. Fraser (Dow) v..cceceeceese renee ee seats 
A.C. Read......... secvenages 
F. H. Bull ......... gevetodss 
H. C. Litchfield (stroke). 
J.T. Boag (Cox.) ccceeccccsseseerenes ‘ 


The heavy men, who had the inside position, 


gradually fell back, and though recovering a little 
towards the finish, got no closer than a length and 
a half to their opponents, which distance separated 
the boats at the close. 


Time, 3.43 and 3.46. 


Scuttine Hanpicap.—Three-quarters of a Mile, 


A.L. 
W. W. Till vo... ee sstiess lone GsendseeceseeO 


Motter got 45 secs. from Till (scratch) a start 


which proved altogether too much. ‘Till gave up 
half-way. 


Time, 7.22. 

A sampan race was got up, six crews contest- 
They were started off the Boat-house over a 
ood deal of fun. The 


Scratcn Fours. 


Faves weccccseeeere pious auomeve tense Wecungties a) 
Barton...... ceases Osveawendeeiwies a 
Yamaguchi ....cccseeceeeeseceeeseseenns ane 
Campbell .....ccccceeeeeeeeeeeees 

A. L.. Robinson (cox.)...... F 
Kinley ccccececccscceeneertereuteseecerane ces Sait 
Walter ...ccccscecceseeeeees : 
Nash ......... fe fo) 
Kato ..sccecceeece eee divelocsa we sues 

Hooper (Cox.) ....seseeees sigbasion’ Sintaeioas 
Hatana ...sccecceseeeneees oveeintentes shee 
Harada ... 
Vincent ....... ° 
Salabelle........ ee 

Rickett (cox).......6 


Three scratch fours started and made a te- 
matkably close race, Black coming in first a length 
ahead, of White and Blue close together. 

At the close the prizes were presented to the 
winners by Miss Duff. 

The following programme of music was per- 
formed by the Band during the afternoon :— 


Parti. 


1.—Freicorps March ........-scccctersereeeees 
2.—Overture ‘Pique Dame”’ .... 


3.—Fantasia “Die Fledermaus”? .........ss.ceeeseeres 

4-—Waltz Mein Lebenslaufist Lieb und Lust ...... 
Part Il 

§5.— Fest Overture ......ccssssecsetensreter tee cae tee cen ste ens 

6.—Suldiers Chorus from ‘‘ faust 


7-—Laura Waltz ...... se esecee rey 
8.—Polka Mazurka “In Sammt und Seide”’.... 
: Part Ill. 
g.—Maich from “Tannhauser”? ........-0 
10.—Musette of Queen Mary Stuart seeeeesertesserars Morley. 
11.-—-Putpourri ‘3 ‘usikalische Taeuschungen”’ ...Schreiner, 
12.-- Gallop ‘‘Leichtes Blut”’ seceteceneeeceecentes eee ee es CFAUSS, 


vercee Faust, 


leseeeseeees Wagner. 


To rue Dear.—A Person cured of Deafness and 
noises in the head of 23 years standing by a simple 
remedy, will send a description of it FREE to any 
Person who applies to NICHOLSON, 21, Bedford 
Square, London, W.C., England. = May I.1y. 
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REVIEW. 
Ba gy 
English Composition. By J. M. Dixon. 
Hakubunsha. 


‘Pre lion’s share in the way of foreign printing in 
TSky6 seems to be falling to the Hakubunsha, 
The last work from its press, of which a copy has 
reached us, is one entitled ‘English composition,” 
by Professor Dixon, of the Imperial University of 
Japan. It reflects equal credit on the author and 
on the printers, and we are glad to notice, from 
an inscription on the cover, that this useful little 
volume does but herald a series, to be entitled the 
“Hakubansha Series of English ‘Text-Books.” 
‘The author, writing as he does with a special view 
to the difficulties which press upon Japanese 
students of our language, has abandoned in many 
cases the well trodden path of English text-book 
compilers. He gives his students tn handy form 
many things that are usually left to be gathered 
from a wide course of reading. Such, for instance, 
are what he terms “ idiomatic collective nouns,”— 
such nouns as ‘a covey of partridges,” “a drove 
of cattle,’ “a gang of workmen,” “a pack ot 
wolves,” ‘a stack of chimneys,”’—picturesque 
classifiers, if we may so call them, which rise to 
English lips unbidden, but which must be the 
despair of foreigners. Such again are his direc- 
tions for direct. and indirect quotation, the [uro- 
pean system of indirect quotation being a special 
crux to the Japanese, because their own language 
makes no use of it. In some few places Professor 
Dixon seems to us to err in the direction of over- 
minuteness and a tendency to make logical dis- 
tinctions where the true explanation of the facts is 
to be sought rather in history and usage. For in- 
stance, he says, apropos the two plurals of the word 
“brother,” that “brothers? means sons of the 
same parents, persons of the same flesh and blood, 
whereas “ brethren ” denotes members of the same 
society. We are aware that.certain grammarians 
at home have said much the same thing. We 
think, nevertheless, that the explanation is forced, 
and that the facts of the case are much sim. 
pler, having their origin in the history of the 
“word. Formerly “brother”? had the irregular 
plural “ brethren,” which was used in every case 
to which the word applied, whether material on 
metaphorical; wide the Bible, passim. But the 
tendency torepularity which characterises Modern 
English, has created the new plural  brothers.’” 
Henceforward © brethren” is obsolescent, remain- 
ing only in a few such familiar phrases as “ Joseph 
and his brethren,” and “ the brethren” in Metho- 
distical parlance. But even these tend to pass 
out of common use. However, such blemishes 
are perhaps not blemishes at all, for they are fair 
matters for diversity of opinion. They do not 
detract from the value of a remarkably useful 
book. 


Our readers may be amused by one or two 
specimens of “ English as she is wrote” by Pro- 
fessor Dixon’s students, They are compositions 
printed with the object of showing teachers the 
kind of mistakes into which Japanese writers of 
English are apt to fall, and annotated with the 
object of showing students how such mistakes 
should be guarded against. The following is an 
essay on “The Education of the Cat.” “To how 
many scores of teachers in this country will it 
not recall hours spent in the allempt to improve 
the apparently hopeless ! 


THE EDUCATION OF THE CaT. 


I heard that beasts and birds have the education. 
Indeed! [ saw-the fact. Several days ago my 
cat brought fer the three kittens. When the 
kittens became able to eat rat, the cat brought a 
rat without head because she had eat the head 
already and she gave her children, and they ate 
the rat in quarrel. After three days, she brought 
adead rat with head, and gave them; and they 
ate it as before. Alter three days she brought 
the vati—half dead and half live—aud gave them 
if, but they could not ate it, and the rat contrived 
to escape, then she got hold it again. By this 
manner they could ate that rat. And from that 
time these kittens could catch rats with verv good 
way, and easily could ate it. LV think, this is “The 
Education of the Cat, 

Our brethren!) When you educate your child- 
ren, I haope you to educate with the kindness as 
this cat did. 

The following, notwithstanding the awkward 
English, is a good story :— 

TRAVELLERS TALES, 


Three men of Yamato, Omi, and Surnga lodged 
topether at an hotel and having introduced Wen. 
selves to one another, the Suruga man said. “Is 
there anything of interest in Omi, the neighborhood 
of Lake Biwa?” To this the Omi man very 
boastfully replied, « Recently there has appeared 


Tokyo: 


a man, who straddles over Lake Biwa every 
motning to wash his face.”” On hearing this, the 
Surnga man said: “That is very likely 3 in 
Suruga, there is an ox which amuses himself by 
winding /imself seven times and a half round 
Mount Fuji, resting its head on the summit, 
Whereupon the Yamato man refoined ; “In 
Yamato, there is a camphor-tree three miles tn 
circumference which three hundred woodmen are 
now cutting down.” On this the other two asked; 
‘For what purpose are they cutting down the 
tree?” © To make a drum,” was the answer, 
The other two, more than ever surprised asked: 
’What hide will be used for it and who will beat 
in?” “© Tt will be covered with the hide of the ox 
that ¢s on Mount Fuji, and the man who straddles 
over Lake Biwa to wash his face, will beat it.” 
After this the other two had nothing to say. He 
who gets the last word, gets the best of it. 


AMY SHERWIN AT THE PUBLIC 


HALL. 
—_————_oe—__ — 


The sixth of the series of operatic performances 
by Miss Sherwin’s company touk place on the 14th 


inst. before a large and appreciative audience, when 
the principal scenes from Gounod’s 
were given, 


Miss Fischer; Faust, Mr. Stockwell; and Afefis 
topheles, Mr. Sherwin. 


were correct and in good taste. 


with addition of an organ accompaniment, went 


a good way in increasing the interest of the per- 
Miss Sherwin was entirely equal to 
her arduous task in the (ying part of Afargherita, 


formance. 


and was constantly applauded, her best effort 


* Baust” 
‘The characters that appeared were— 
Margherita, Miss Sherwin; Stebel (and Marta), 


The artists were in good 
voice, the scenery was sufficient, and the costumes 
A chorus was 
provided for the opening of the first act, and also 
for the cathedral scene tn the fourth act, and this, 


C. This was shortly followed by the appearance 
of Tonto (Mr. Stockwell), who sings ‘Soon shall 
I overtake them,” a rather taking cavatina in C, 
which has always been a popular air. No.7 gave 
a good opportunity to the principals in au alternat- 
ing song for Afaria, Tonto, and Sulpisio, which went 
very well, No. 8, recitalive and chorus in B flat 
“Twill soon be time to muster,” and ‘ To duty’s 
stern control” (Sulpiato), is one of the best known 
melodies of the work. No.gcontains a capital duet 
for Alaviaand Tonio, the recitative in A minor, the 
duet in A flat major, with a transition through A 
major, and finishing in A flat major. No. 10 is 
tecitative. No. 11 is the military chorus, the 
celebrated ‘ Rataplan,” the most stirting scene 
and music of the opera. No. 12 in C major and 
C minor, is followed by Nos. 13 and 14, the 
finale to the first act, in which the company and 
chorus appeared with excellent effect. Passing 
over the next three numbers, in one of which 
occurs ‘a short trio in F major which may be re- 
ferred to, No. 18, commencing with the recitative 
“ Cast is the die, then,” contains an air for Afaria, 
Bickle Fortune,” in Fo minor, with modulation 
into the tonic major, one of the best numbers in 
the work, and was rendered with charming effect. 
No. 19, “ You here my worthy comrades” (Zon‘o), 
with Maria, Sulpisio, and chorus, was lively and 
spirited, and No, 20, trio in G major for the three 
principals, was véry effective. No. 22, scene and 
duo with exsemble, biings on all, the principals, 
and leads to a capital finale in A major. 

Miss Sherwin was in capital voice and made a 
dainty and charming vivandiéie, and her acting 
and singing left nothing to be desired. Miss 
Fischer made the most of the minor character of 
the Marchioness, the music falling to the part 
being mostly in the exsemble. Mr. Stockwell was 
a capital Zonto, his acting and singing beiig 
equally good; and Mr. Sherwin made an ex- 
cellent ‘old soldier.” The part of Hortensio 
was filled by Mr. Montmorency Montgomery 


with that gentleman’s well known ability. A 
local levy had been raised for the rtth, and 
considering the small amount of drill the time 
permitted, they acquitted themselves exceedingly 
well. The audience seemed well pleased with 
Donizetti’?s music and with the manner of its 
rendition, and the company received hearty and 
spontaneous applause and were called before the 
curtain at the conclusion of each act. The last 
performance in) Yokohama is announced for Fri- 
day night, when a Grand Scotch Concert will be 
given, the programme to conclude with a scene 
from Lucia.” 


doubtless being the ‘ Jewel Song.” Miss Fischer 
made a capital Stebel and an acceptable Afarta. 
Mr. Stockwell scored decidedly in the heavy part 
of Faust, and was at his best in the charming 
aria, “©All hail! thou dwelling pure and lowly,” 
but was alco very effective with the soprano in “Let 
me gaze.” Mr. Sherwin, as Mefistupheles, was 
seen and heard to greater advantage than in any 
part which he has previously undertaken here, al- 
though ke was handicapped by having to make 
his entrée in the ordinary way Instead of through 
the traditional trap in an aureole of flame. This 
was due to some defect in the vampire arrange- 
ment, which would either not work or was in such 
a condition as to be dangerous to the performer. 
The company will appear again on Monday in 
music of an entirely different character (Donizetti), 
the * Daughter of the Regiment being ‘under. 
lined for that night. Miss Sherwin has already 
given a selection from this opera—and in such a 
manner asto plainly indicate that in the music and 
the character she will be eminently suited. This 
performance should attract a full house, as with 
the assistance of amateurs and a band it will be 
as complete as itis possible to give it ina place like 
Yokohama. The company will appear in Tokyo 
next week, after which they will give “Lucia di 
Lammermoor” as their farewell performance at 


the Public Hall. 


The performance given last night at the Public 
Hall by Miss Amy Sherwin and her company was 
under the patronage of the St. Andrew’s Society 
of Yokohama, and consequently the programme 
consisted largely of Scottish song. Messrs. Stock- 
well and Sherwin, in capital voice, sang “ Excel- 
sior,” Miss Fischer following with “ Robin Adair,” 
which was rendered in a manner that bore favour- 
able comparison with anything that lady has ac- 
complished since her first: appearance at the 
Public Hall. No. 3 brought on Mr. Stock- 
well, with ‘ MacGregor’s Gathering,” which 
he sang with much spirit, and No. 4° intro- 
duced Miss Sherwin in two songs, “Es war ein 
traum” (Lassen), and a Mazurka by Chopin and 
Viardét, the prima douna’s execution in’ the 
latter piece inducing a persistent recall, when a 
morceau by Lassen, the Fiuhling Song, was 
given, A flute solo (Briccialdi), by Mr. Lemmone 
was next played in that clever artist’s best style, 
and then came the ever popular laughing tio 
from “The Rose of Castille’—*Pm not the 
Queen.” As on the previotis occasion when this 
was piven the audience would not be denied, and 
after prolonged applause the last part was te- 
peated, and even after this the performers were 
recalled, Mr. Clutsam then gave a very 
pleasing interpretation of Chopin by playing 
an Impromptu) by that’ composer, but” the 
performer can scarcely be expected to do 
himself justice on such an instrument as that at 
which he sat. Miss Fischer then sang “ Jock 
0” Hazeldean,” and Mr. Stockwell ‘Jessie, the 
flower o’ Dunblane,’ when Mr. Lemmone again 
appeared for a flute solo—“ Comin’ thio’ the tye,” 
with infinite and pleasing variations admitably 
executed. The last number on the programme, the 
harmonious quartette in the spinning-wheel scene 
from Martha,” though not in costume, was sung 
quite as wellason the night when parts of the opera 
were given, and the performance concluded with the 
mad scene from “Lucia,” in character, which 
Miss Sherwin sang and acted in the most aitistic 
manner. It must be eminently salisfactory to the 
performers that all their efforts were daly acknow- 
ledged by the audience aud so entirely appreciated 
as they were last niglit. 


There appears to be no falling off in the interest 
excited by Miss Amy Sherwin’s performances at 
the Public Hall, as was evidenced on Monday by 
the large andience that assembled to witness the 
production’ of Donizett’s “ Daughter of the Re 
giment.” The opera was preceded by a short 
concert, which was opened by Mr. Clutsam, who 
played the * Caprice Hongroise”’ (Ketterer), ina 
manner which earned and elicited a round of ap- 
plause. Miss Fischer then sang Molloy’s well- 
known “ Our last valse” in the taking style which 
has made her so great a favourite in Yokohama, 
and this was followed by a popular ballad of 
Blumenthal’s, ‘ Across the far blue hills, Marie,” 
rendered by Mr, Stockwell with the finish for 
which he is famous in this kind of composition, the 
house according a unanimous and hearty acknow 
ledgement. Mr. Lemmone then played a flure 
solo, the “ Hungarian Fantasie” (Doppler), This 
artist’s performance was applauded with such 
persistence that he returned and pave, with capi- 
tal vatiations, “There is nae luck about the 
house,” which tickled the Scots immensely, and 
pleased the audience generally. 

The curtain went up on “ The Daughter of the 
Regiment,” disclosing troops of the r1th lying in 
ambush in the distance, and the rattle of musketry 
and the clash of arms resounding on all sides. 
There is nothing very striking in the music till in 
the scene between Afaria (Miss Sherwin), and 
Yulpisio (Mr. Sherwin), in which a duet occurs, 


chiefly in G major, but finishing very effectively in 


—_—____ 


— 
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LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
—————__—_____—— 
(Reuter “Speciat” To “ Japan Maiu.’’] 


‘ 

London, June 15th. 
An inspired Berlin letter in the Vienna Presse 
says that the Czar’s remark, that “the Prince of 
Montenegro is Russia’s only friend” is aimed 
at Austria and Germany. It is considered that 
a few more such incidents as this will banish 

whatever hopes of peace may at present exist. 


London, June 16th. 
The disquiet at the situation in the Balkans 
continues to grow. Russia has proposed a 
military convention to Servia. It is feared that 
Austria, by declaring against the continuance of 
the bitter hostility shown towards her by the 
Regency at Belgrade, may be considered to 
have furnished a casus bellr. 
London, June rgth. 
The Czar meets the Emperor William shortly 
at Kiel. 
A more hopeful feeling exists on the Con- 
tinent for the continuation of peace. 


(From tHe “ Courrier p’Hatenone’”’) 

The Consul for France at Colombo in- 
forms us of the sad news of the death of 
M. Richaud, which took place on May 3rst 
on board the Calédonten, from an attack of 
cholera. 


(Havas Tececrams.] 
. Paris, June 3rd. 
The President has visited Arras, Saint-Omer, 
and Calais, and has everywhere been warmly 
received. 
Paris, June 4th. 
The Servian Government has violently dis- 
possessed the French Railway Company. 


(From tHe “ Srnoarore Frese Press.’’] 
London, May 30th. 


Mr. E. Robertson, Dundee, moved in the 
Houses of Commons that the salary of Lord 
Salisbury should be reduced, accusing him of 
conspiring with the rulers of other European 
Powers to boycott the Paris Exhibition. The 
motion was rejected by a majority of 92. 

London, May 31st. 

Lord Salisbury, replying to a deputation of 
the Bi-metallic League, said that a Great Inter- 
national Monetary Congress will meet at Paris 
this autumn, at which he hoped England would 
be well represented. 

London, June 4th. 

The floods near Pittsburg are abating. 

A quantity of débr#’s from Johnstown reservoir 
lodged and collected under a bridge, and 
amongst the débrrs are two thousand bodies. 
The air is tainted for miles around, and it is 
feared pestilence may arise from the mass of 
corruption. , 

London, June 5th. 

The report of the Suez Canal Company shows 
a profit of thirty-six millions of francs. 

London, June 6th. 

Mr. Gladstone is on a political tour through 
the Western Counties. At Southampton, where 
he was received with an ovation, he said that 
from the results of the bye elections he predict- 
ed that at the next General Election his party 
will gain one hundred seats. 


(Fros tus “Straits Times,’’) 
London, May 28th. 
King Humbert’s reception at Berlin has 
produced a strong reaction in Russia in favour 


of France. 
London, June 3rd. 


The huge reservoir at Johnstown, near Pitts- 
burg, has burst owing to torrential rains, and 
has caused terrible desolation in the district. 
Populous towns and villages have vanished. 

Disastrous floods have also occurred in Mary- 
land and Virginia. 
been lost. 

Sir Hercules Robison will not return to the 
Cape, but retires in August. 


Almost 10,000 lives have’ 


MAIL STLAMERS. 
seh eE gh a 
THE NEXT MAIL IS DUE 
From Amoy ...... per C. P.M, Co. Saturday, June 22nd.* 
trom Hongkong. per O & O. Co. Saturday, June 2and.1 
from Hongkong. per P.& O. Co, Saturday June 22nd 2 


From America... per P. M. Co. 
From Hongkong. per P. & O. Co: 
rom Ikurope, 

vid Hongkong. per M, M. Co. 
From Shanghai, 
Nawasaki & ! per N.Y. K, 

Kobe... S 
“rom America... per O. & O. Co. 


* Port Fairy left Kobe on June roth. + Gaelic left Hongkong 
on lune sgth. 2 Lombardy left Nagasaki on June igth. § City 
of Pebing left San Francisco vid Honolulu on tune 4th Q Ferona 
left Hongkong on June 18th. @ Djemnah (with French mail) 
He Hongkong on June roth. ** drubic left San Francisco on 

une cith, 


Monday, June 24th § 
Thursday, Jnne 27th || 


Friday, June 28th. 
Friday, June 28th. 


Sunday, June 30th.** 


THE NEXT MAIL LEAVES 
For Canada, &c per C. P. M.Co. Saturday, June 22nd. 
For Europe, vid 


Hongkong... per N.D. Lloyds, Sunday, June 23rd 
For Europe, vid 

Shanghai heewee per M. M. Co, Sunday. June 23rd 
For America... per O. & O. Co. Sunday, jane 23rd 


tor Shanghai, , 


Kobe, and> per N.Y. K. ‘Tuesday, June 25th. 
Nagasaki ... 

For Europe, vid 
Hongkong ... per P. & O. Co, Wednesday, June 26th. 


TIME TABLES AND STEAMERS. 
——————__- ¢--- —-— 
YOKOHAMA-1OKYO RATLWAY, 
TeaAIns LKAVK YOKOHAMA Station at 6 30, 7.20, 
8, 8.45," 10.20, and st a.m.; and 12*, 1.30, +.30, 
1.25, 5,10, 5.45, 6.45, 7.45,* 8.55, 10.05, and 31.15* 


pam, 
Tratns eave TékvéS (Shimbashi) at 6,¢ 6.40, 
7 55,8 25,* g, 10, and 10.50 a.m. ; and 12.20 1.30, 2.30, 
4, 4.55.4 6, 7.35, 8.45, 10, and i1.95* p.m. 
Kanwes—First Single, 96475; Second do., sew 45; 
Vhird do,, 25; First Return, yes 1.5Q; Second do, 
Sen go. of 


Vhone marked (*) run through without stopping at ‘Tsurumi, 
Kawasaki, and Qmart Stationn, Those marked (1) run 
through without stopping at Omori, Kawasaki, I'surumi and 
Kanagawa. . 


TOKAIDO RAILWAY. 

Trains nicavic YOKOHAMA at 6.45, 855, and 10.55, 
a.m.; and 2.25, 3.40, 5.40, and 7 p.m; and Kozu 
at 7.15, 8.45. and 10.28 a.m.; and 2.55, 4.1§, 6.15, 
and 835 p.m, 

Farus—To Hodogaya, first-class sez 10, second. 
class sen 6, third.class sen 3; to Totsula, sen 32, sen 
19, sen g; to Ofuna sen 46, sen 27. sen 13; 10 Fuji- 
sawa, sen 58, sen 34, sen 16; to Hiratsuka, sen 98, 
yen 54, sen 25; 10 Oiso, yen 1.00 seu Go, sen 28; 
and to Kozu, yen 1 25, sen 75, sen 45. 


A tramway runs between Kozu and’ Yumoro (distance 4 ri.) 
Finrikisha may be hired between Yumoto and MtyanosHita 
(distance tri). 


OFUNA-YOKOSUKA RAILWAY. 

TRAINS LEAVE OruNa (down) at 9.30 and 11.30 and 
4.15 and 7.35 p.m.; KamsKuRA (down) at 9.44 and 
11.444 m. and 4.29 and 7.49 p.m.; and ZusHIMUKA 
(down) at 9.56 and 11 §6 a.m, and 4 41 and 8.01 p.m.;- 
and YOKOSUKA (up) at 715.and 1030 a.m. and 2.55 
and 6.15 p.m.; ZUSHIMUKA (up) at 7 36 and 10.51 a.m. 
and 3.16 and 636 pm ; and Kamakura (up) at 7.48 
and 11,03 and 3 28 and 6.48 p.m. 

Farus—To Kamakura, first-class sertg, second-class 
sen 6, third-class sez 3; to Zushimura sen 15, Se# 10, 
sen 5; and to Yokosuka sev 30, sem 20, se” 10. 


TOKAIDO (KOZU-SHIZUOKA) RAILWAY. 

‘TRAINS LEAVE Kozu (down) at 8 05 a.m. and 12.20, 
and 3.45 p.m.; and SH1zuoKa (up) at 6.20 and 10.45 
a.m. and 2.05 p.m, 

Farus—First-class, yen 2.67 ; 
1.60; third-class, sen 82. 


SHIZUOKA-HAMAMATSU RAILWAY. 
TRAINS LEAVE SHIZUOKA (down) at 735 and 11.45 
a.m., and 4 p.m.; and Hamamatsu at 8 and 11.55 
a.m., and § 0§ p.m. 
Fargs—First-class, yen 1.77 ; second-class, yer 1.05 ; 
third-class, sen 33. 


HAMAMATSU-NAGOVYA RAILWAY. 
‘Trains LRAve Hamamatsu (down) at 6.25 and 
9.50 a.m., and 2.05 p.m.; and NaGoya (up) at 8.4u a.m., 


and 1.15 and 5.10 p.m. 
Farges—Second-class, yen 1.70; third-class, sen 76 


SHINJIKU-TATEKAWA RAILWAY. 
TRAINS Leave SHINJIKU, ToKyo (down) at 7.09 
and 10 a.m. and 2.30 and §.30 p.m., and TaTEKAWA 
(up) at 8.40 and 11.40 a.m. and 4.10 and 6.55 p.m. 
Fares—First-class sen 66; second-class sen 44; 
third-class sen 22. . 


YOKOSUKA STEAMERS. 

STRAMERS LKAVE the Engiish Hatoba daily at 7.55 
and 10.30 a.m., and 1.45 and 5.20 p.m.; and LKave 
YOKOSUKA at 6.50 and 10.10 a.m., and 1.30, and 4.30 
p.m,—Fare, ser 20. 


second-class, jen 


LATEST SHIPPING. 
oe 
ARRIVALS. 


Benvenue, British steamer, 1,499, Thompson, 14th 
June,—Kobe 13th June, General.—Cornes & 


Co. 


Cascapedia, British steamer, 1,924, Fraser, 14th 
June,—Kobe 13th June, Oil—Jardine, Ma- 
theson & Co. 


Yokohama Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,298, Swain, 
14th June,—Shanghai and poits, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Dium- 
mond, 15th June,—Kobe 14th June, General. 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


Totomi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,196, Steed- 
man, 15th June,—Otaru 13th June, Gene- 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


August, Norwegian steamer, 1,018, Isberg, 16th 
June,—Nagasaki 12th June, Coal—P. M. 
S.S- Co. : 


Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,259, Haswell, 
16th June,—Kobe 15h June, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 


Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Walter, 
16th June,—Hakodate 14th June, General. 
—Nippon Vusen Kaisha, 

Sagami Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,182, Kender- 
dine, 16th June,—Fushiki 13th June, General. 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha’ 

Batavia, British steamer, 1,661, Williamson, 17th 
June,— Vancouver, B.C., 31st May, Mails and 
General.—C. P. M. S.S. Co. 

Fuyo, Japanese steamer, 875, Selck, 17th June, 
—Nagasaki 13th June, Coal.—Mitsu Bishi 
Sha. 

Sakata Maru, Japanese steamer 1,196, Spiegelthal, 
7th June,—Sakata 13th June, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Omega, British bark, 480, Brown, 18th June,— 

akao 30th May, Sugar.—Chinese. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,166, Ekstrand, 
18th June,— Kobe 17th June, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

General Werder, German steamer, 1,820, Eichel, 
19th June,—Hongkong rgth June, Mails and 
General.—H. Alirens & Co., Nachf. 

Hiroshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,862, 
Gosch, rgth June,— Yokkaichi 18th June, Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Vusen Kaisha. 

Ching wo, British steamer, 1,556, MacHugh, 20th 
June,—Kobe 18th June, General—W. M. 
Strachan & Co. ; 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, Conner, 
2pth June,—Kobe 19th June, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, Young, 
20th June,—Hakodate 18th June, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Omaha (12), U.S. corvette, Captain McNair, 21st 
June,—Cruise. 

Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 386, Watanabe, 
gist June,—Handa 20th June, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Tokai Maru, Japanese steamer, 634, Fuleat, 21st 
June,—Yokkaichi 20th June, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Tokio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,350, Wynn, 2tst 
June,—Shanghai 15th June and ports, Gene- 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Aglaia, German steamer, 1,668, Christiansen, 
22nd June,—Hongkong 16th June, General. 
—Simon, Ivers & Co. 


DEPARTURES. 

Lucy A. Nickels, American ship, 1,329, C. Nickels, 
14th June,—Tacoma, Tea.—Mourilyan, Hei- 
mann & Co. 

City of Rio de Fanetro, American steamer, 2,244, 
Wm. Ward, 15th June,—San Francisco, Mails 
and General.—P. M. S.S. Co. 

Mount Lebanon, British steamer, 1,555, Ellicott, 
14th June,—Kobe, General.— Butterfield & 
Swire. : 

Lennox, British steamer, 1,328, Thearle, sth 
June,—Kobe, General.—Adamson, Bell & Co. 

Haiphong, British steamer, 1,121, Harris, 16th 
June,—Kobe, Ballast.—Jardine, Matheson & 

0. 

Polyhymnia, German steamer, 1,053, Schaefer, 
16th June,—lKobe, General.—Simon, Evers & 
Co. 
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Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Drum- 
mond, 16th June,—Hakodate, Mails and Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


Totomi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,106, Steedman, 
16th June,—Otaru, General.—Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha. 

Nitgata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Walter, 
17th June,—Kobe, General.— Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha. 


Sugami Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,182, Kender- 
dine, 7th June,—Tozaki, General.—Nippon 
Vusen Kaisha. : 

Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,230, Hussey, 
17th June,—Yokkaichi, General.— Nippon 
sen Kaisha. 

Wakanouva Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, A. 
F. Christensen, 18th June,—Hiroshima, Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


Ancona, British steamer, 3,050, W. D. Mudie, 
18th June,—Hongkong, vid Kobe and Naga- 
saki, Mails and General.—P. & O. S.N. Co. 

Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 386, Watanabe, 
18th June,—Handa, General.—Nippon Yu- 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Sakata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,197, Spiegelthal, 
18th June,—Otaru, General.—Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha. 

Yokohama Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,298, Swain, 
18th June,—Shanghai and ports, Mails and 
General.— Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Batavia, British steamer, 1,661, Williamson, rgth 
June,—Hongkong, Mails and General.—C. 
Pp. M.S.S. Co. 

Monmouthshire, British steamer, 1,871, Cuming, 
19th June,—Kobe, General.—Adamson, Bell 
& Co. 

Hiogo Maru, Japanese steamer, 896, Saiki, 19th 

_ June,—Hachinohe, General.— Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha. 

Hiroshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,862, 
Gosch, 19th June,—Yokkaichi, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,359, Haswell, 
1gth June,—Kobe, Mails and General.—Nip- 
pou Yusen Kaisha. 

Omaha (12), U.S. coivette, Captain McNair, 19th 
June,—Cruise. 

August, Norwegian steamer, 1,018, Isberg, 20th 
June,—Nayasaki, General.—P. M. S.S. Co. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Ekstrand, 
2oth June,— Hakodate, Mails and Geueral.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Vakasago Maru; Japanese steamer, 1,230, Hussey, 
zoth June,—Yokkaichi, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Fuyo, Japanese steamer, 875, Selck, 21st June,— 
Nagasaki, General.— Mitsui Bishi Sha. 
Beuvenue, British steamer, 1,499, Thompson, 21st 

June,—Kobe, General.—Cornes & Co® 

Meiji Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,010, Captain 
Allen, 21st Waites Cntive Giglioude De- 
partnient. 


Tokai Maru, Japanese steamer, 634, Fukui, 21st 
June,—Yokkaichi, Genetal.—Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha. 


Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, Young, 
aist June,—Kobe, Mails and Gene: al.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 


PASSENGERS. 


ARRIVED. 


Per Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru, from 
Shanghai and ports :—Miss Kirkland, Rev. N. D. 
Utley, Master Kinodsuka, Messrs. K. Tsuji, 
Frank Wilson, and L. Dean Heisu in cabin; Mr, 
and Mrs. S. Onoye in second class; and 39 
passengers in steerage. : 

Per Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, from Kobe: 
—Major-General Palmer, R.E., Mrs. Yokoyama, 
Messrs. Scheidt, Bazaine, Hosenberger, Mayers, 
Debovis, Oyama Senkichi, Yeto T'atsutaro, Yoko- 
yama Magoichiro, Ishino Suma, Ishino ‘Toki, and 
Yonekura Koyei in cabin; 5 passengers in second 
class; and 50 passengers in sleerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Niigata Maru, from Ha- 
kodate:—Mr. and Mrs. Wishard in cabin; Mr. 
and Mrs. Amato, Messrs. Yamada, Chinda, and 
Fanne in second class; and 25 passengers in 
steerage. 

Per British steamer Batavia, from Vancouver 
B.C. :—Miss Kin Kato, Messrs. G. H. Gremani, 
S. Yaniake and G. Kurakata in cabin; and 
Messrs. I’, A. Shaw, and Yerex in second class. 
For Hongkong: 28 Chinese in steerage. 


Per Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, from 


Kobe :—Captain Kawaoka in cabin ; and 15 pas- 
sengers in sleerage. 

Per German steamer General Werder, from 
Hongkong :—Mr. Higginbotham, Captain Coll- 
ings, Lieut. W. Thorburn, Lieut. E. G. Grant, 
Lieut. A.‘T. Hotham, Mr, John Barbour, Mr. Chas. 
G. Gale, Mr. E, Leopold, Mr. Namato Tama, 
and Mr. A. Downe in cabin; ; and 3 Europeans 
and 27 Chinese in steerage From Bremen: Mr. 
P. Jensen, Mr. C, Randewig, and Mr. Ed. Sturn 
in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Htroshima Afaru, from 
Yokkaichi :—7 passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Omi Maru, from Kobe :— 
Bishop Williams, Mr. and Mis, Cardross Grant, 
Miss Rostock, Messrs. E. J. Hopkins, B. Roth, 
Francois, A. Dolf, Bost, H. Deacon, and W. E. 
Roller in cabin, 

Per Japanese steamer Yamashiro Maru, from 
Hakodate :—Mr. Fleming in cabin; I passenger 
in second class ; and 34 in steerage. 


DEPARTED. 


Per American steamer City of Rio de Faneiro, 
for San Francisco:—Count F. von Rothenburg, 
Count W. von Rothenburg, Baron von Krane, 
Baron Harden Hickey, Lieut. and Mrs. J. Fisher 
and Indian servant, Mr. E. J. Smithers, Miss 
Smithers, Mr. John Lepper, Mr. R. Lepper, 
Captain M. Ozame, Mr. J. ‘Taylor, Mr. P. H. 
Montgomery, Rev. Lloyd, Mr. J. H. W. Pilcher, 
Mr. J. Dowling, Mr. W. Fenwick, Mr. J. R. 
Neaples, Mr. C. J. E. Parker, Mr. H. Stebler, 
Rev. I. P. Crawford, Mrs. W. S. Crawell, Miss 
C. Shaw, Captain and Mrs. Nelson, and Mr. John 
A. Patterson in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Satsuma Maru, for Hako- 
date:—Mrs. R. Numai, Messrs. Umibe and 
Kunitomo in second class ; and 135 passengers in 
sleerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Niigata Maru, for Kobe: 
—Mr. W. Ealck in cabin; and 23 passengers in 
steerage. 

Per British steamer Ancona, for Hongkong, via 
Kobe and Nagasaki:—Mrs. ‘Jownley and child, 
Mr. and Mrs. MacPherson, Captain Steele, Cap- 
tain and Mrs. Johnson, Miss Dailing, Messrs. J. 
Rickett, Stevens, and Greenhill in cabin; and 2 
Chinese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru, for 
Shanghai and ports :—Lieutenant H. J. D. Laxton, 
R.N., Mr. and Mrs. Ogata, Messrs. E. H. Gri- 
mani, H. Nomura, and Mayeda in cabin; Mrs. 
Bando, Mrs. Kodama, Messis. Shinagawa, Hirai, 
Shiraishi, and Kodama in second class; and 55 
passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Kobe Afaru, for Kobe :— 
Count ‘T. Itagaki, Mr. and Mrs. Moffat, Mr. and 
Mrs. G. Akamine, Mrs. S. Fujimoto, Mrs. Man- 
fold, Mrs. Anderson, Mrs. N. B. Gaines, Messrs. 
George Sale, Fribourg, H. Goggs, KK. Iwabuchi, 
N. Oki, G. Akatsu, J. Akamine, H. Kawakami, 
T. Fujiki, Y. Kobayashi, R. Oki, M. ‘Vakata, S. 
Takagi, and E. Ueno in cabin; 9 passengers in 


‘| second class ; and 211 in steerage. 


Per Japanese steamer Yamashiro Maru, for 
Kobe:—Messrs. ‘I. A. Shaw, M. Asada, and 1 
European in cabin; Messrs. S. Oshima and K, 
Tsuboi in second class; and 74 passengers in 
steerage. 


REPORTS. 


The Japanese steamer Satsuma Maru, Captain 
Drummond, reports :—Left Kobe the 14th June, 
at noon; had light variable winds throughout 
the passage. Arrived at Yokohama the 15th June, 
at 5 p.m. 

The Japanese steamer Kobe Afaru, Captain 
Haswell, reports :—Left Kobe the 15th June, at 
noon ; had light winds with fine pleasant weather 
throughout the passage. Arrived at Yokohama 
the 16th June, at 1.25 p.m. 

The Japanese steamer Néigata Maru, Captain 
Walter, reports :—Left Hakodate the 14th June, 
at 4a.m.; had foggy weather. Arrived at Oyi- 
nohama the 15th, at 6.30 a.m. and left the same 
day, attr a.m.; had light baffling winds and fine 
weather. Arrived at Yokohama the 16th June, at 
3 pom. 

The British steamer Batavia, Captain William- 
son, reports:—Left Vancauver, C., the 31st 
May, at 6 p.m. Arrived at Victoria, B.C., the 
ist June, al 12.40 a.m.; had moderate to strong 
S.W. to N.W. winds and moderate weather. 
Passed the company’s steamer Parthta, on the 
Irth June, at 3 p.m., in lat. 28°24! N., long, 
171° 32’ E. Arrived at Yokohama the 17th June, 
at 8.30 p.m. 

The Japanese steamer Nagato Afaru, Captain 
Ekstrand, reports :—Left Kobe the 17th June, at 
noon; had strong southerly winds, with heavy 


rain squalls to Hino misaki, when weather mo- 
derated. Had moderate winds and weather, with 
hight rain to Rock Island; thence to port fine to 
cloudy weather. Arrived at Yokohama the 18th 
June, at 4.30 p.m. 

Per Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, for Kobe : 
—Mr. and Mrs. R. E. Hulton, Messrs. S. G. 
Fitz-Simons, U.S.N., TI. Doherty, F. C. Hulton, 
G. Saralides, ‘Valbers, and K. Nishiyotsuji in 
cabin; and 50 passengers in steerage. 

The German steamer General Werder, Captain 
Eichel, reports: —Lett Hongkong the 14th June, 
at 5.30 a.m.3 had strong NE. gales, with sain 
squalls Unough the Formosa Suaits; after leav- 
ing Straits, the wind shifted to E. and S. towards 
S.W. and kept on from that direction till we reached 
port; sky during passage overcast and sea mo- 
derate from S.W. Arrived at Yokohama the igth 
June, at 12.45 p.in. 

The Japanese steamer Hiroshima Maru, Cap- 
tain Gosch, repotts:—Left Yokkaichi. the 18th 
June, at 4.45 p.m; had light S.W. and westerly 
winds and thick weathe:, with continuous rain to 
Vries Island; thence to. port fine weather, with 
fresh south westerly winds and south-westerly 
swell. Arrived at Yokohama the roth June, at 


10.55 pm. : 

‘The Japanese steamer Omi Jfaru, Captain 
Conner, reports i—Left Kobe the igth June at 
noon; had hazy weather, with strong winds and 
head sea until Oo-shima was sighted at g p.m.; 
thence south-westerly wind and head sea. Passed 
Rock Island the 2oth, at 10.20 p.m., when wind 
gradually moderated and weather continued clear 
to port.” Avrived at Yokohama the 20th June, at 
4.30 p.m. 

VYhe Japanese steamer 7akasago Maru, Captain 
Hussey, reports :—Left Yokkaichi the rgth June, 
at §.20 p.m.; bad fresh south westerly winds and. 
fine weather, with heavy south-westerly swell. On 
the 20th had strong winds and misty weather from 
fa.m. to § a.in.; experienced violent squalls, with 
blinding rain and very heavy south westerly sea. 
Al 5.30 a.m. cleared off; thence to port had strong 
winds and unsettled weather. Arrived at Yoko- 
hama the 20th June, at 11.30 a.m. 

The Japanese steamer Famashiro Maru, Cap- 
tain Young, reports :—Left Hakodate the 18th 
june, at 4 a.m.; had light variable airs, with foggy 
weather and heavy southerly swell. At 5 p.m. 
passed the company’s steamer Satsuma Maru,’ 
bound north. ‘lo Oyinohama, where arrived the 
igth, at 4 a.m., had southerly winds and rain; 
left the same day, at 10.45 a.m.; weather with 
steadily falling barometer and heavy southerly sea, 
giving every indication of bad weather. At mid- 
night the ship was in same heavy gale from S.S.W. 
and very heavy sea, causing her to pitch a labour 
heavy, taking in water over all. Inuboye was 
passed the 2oth, at 4 a.m.; thence weather mo- 
derated but heavy sea continued to Noshima, which 
was abeam at I p.m., having passed the steamer 
Hiogo Maru bound north at naon. Kanonsaki was 
sighted at 3.34 p.m., when passed the steamer Na- 
gato Maru, going down the Bay. The light-ship 
was roundedat 4.30 p.m.; made fast to the com- 
pany’s buoy at 4.40 p.m. Had light southerly winds 
and overcast weather from Noshima to port. 

The Japanese steamer Zokio Maru, Captain 
Wynn, reports :—Left Shanghai the 15th June, at 
noon ; had moderate S.W. to south-easterly winds, 
with drizzling rain and fog. Atrived at Nagasaki 
the 17th, al 9.50 a.m. and left the 18th at 4.45 
a.m.; experienced south-westerly winds, with rain 
and fog. Arrived at Shimonoseki the same day, 
at 4.45 p.m. and left at 6.10 p.m.; had strong 
southerly winds. Arrived at Kobe the rgth, at 6 
p.m. and left the 20th, at noon; had light variable 
winds, with fine weather throughout the passage. 
Arrived at Yokohama the 21st June, at 4.35 p.m. 


LATEST COMMERCIAL, 
oo 
IMPORTS. 


The position of the market remains unchanged, 
quietness reigning supreme over the whole Im- 
port Trade. In English Yarns buyers have filled 
current orders, when practicable, and prices are 
somewhat lower, but the business done has been 
so small as not to warrant a fresh list of quota- 
tions. Bombays are very dull, with prices un- 
changed but weak, Shirtings are still very quiet, 
but there are buyers of ‘T.-Cloths, at former quota- 
tions. Fancy Cotton and Woollen Goods are ex- 
ceedingly lifeless. 

-Yarns.—The sales for the week amount lo 425 
bales English and 70 bales Bombays. 

Cotton Piece Goops.—Sales amount to 10,000 
pieces Shirtings and 2,500 pieces T’.-Cloths. 

Woo.Luens.—No sales reported. 
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COTTON VARNS. 


PRR Veet, 


Nos. 16/24, Ordinary ........ ccc $30.00 to 31.00 
Nos. 16/24, Medimn ..... s+ 31.00 to 32.00 
Nos. 16/24, Good to Best. 32.00 to 33.00 
Nos. 16/24, Reverse . 33.00 to 34.00 
Nos. 28/32, Ordinary.. 32.00 to 43.00 
Nos. 28.32, Medium ..... 33.00 to 3400 
Nos. 28/32, Goad to Best .... 34.00 to 35.50 
Nos. 38/42, Medium to Best. 37.00 to 40 25 
No. 328, Two-fold wo. oe 36.50 to 37.50 
No. 42s, Two-fold .. 38.00 to 41.00 
No. 20s, Bombay 28.00 to 29.50 
No. 16s, Bombay 27.00 to 28.25 
Nos. to/14, Bombay ... 23.50 to 25.50 


WOOLDLTENS, 
Plain Orteans, 30-42 yards, q2inches... $4.00 tu 5.50 


Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches hest 0.274 to 304 

Italian Cloth, 36 yards, 32 inches 

Mediu... ceeeeeeecee tees O.22St0 9 254 
Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches 

Common veces eters reese 0.58 to 21g 
Mousseline de Laine—Crape, 24 yards, 

Qe inches oe. ece teers ONG LO 0.16 
Cloths—Pilots, §4 @ 56 inches ......... 0.30 to 0.45 
Cloths— Presidents, 5.4 @ 56 inches 0.50 to 0.60 
Cloths—Union, §4 @ SG inches ......... 0.35 to 0.60 
Blanlcets—Scarlet and Green, 4 to 34th, 

Per Pov niger nsec. AFH OF a 98 

* METALS, 

No change to he made in quotations. Market 
generally is dull, and buyers will not pay the 
equivalent of present home rates. 

. ree pleecuL, 

Flat Wats, Qinchy... cc cccseeseceeseesersesees $2.90 tO 3.00 

Flat Bais, binch.............. + 3.05 to 3.t0 

Round and square up to Z inch + 2.90 to 3.10 

Nailrod, assorted... ...... 0. ecco ee . 2.90 to 3.00 

Naibad, small size ... - 310 to 3.20 

Iron Plates, assorted 3.30 to 3.60 

Sheet Iron...,..........006 3.80 to 4:20 

Galvanized Iron sheets 7.00 to -7.20 

Wire Nails, assorted ... 4.30 to §.00 

‘Tin Vlates, pec hox §.00 to §.30 

Pig Tron, No."3 ........ee wee 1.50 to 1.529 


KEROSENE. 

No fresh sales to note, but the market is said to 
be strong in sympathy with Tokyo, at which dis- 
tributing centre trade appears to be good. No 
new arrivals since the Cascapedia, present stock is 
about 280,000 cases, principally Russian, Devoe, 
.and Comet, Chester being in small supply just now. 


QUOTATIONS. 
Chester . . Nom. $2.10 to 2.12} 
Comet 2.10 to 2.124 
Devoe .... 2.05 to 2.074 


seeeeeceeee Nom, 

SUGAR. 

After a period of dulness lasting: three weeks 
business has once more been resumed, sales of all 
kinds aggregating 45,014 piculs. Here and there 
a weak holder has made a small concession in 
price, but on the whole the market has been firm 
and nowremains fairly steady at quotations, Fol- 
lowing are the sales reported :—22,000 piculs at 
$3.90 to 3.95 per picul, 750 picnls at $3.93 per picul, 
6,500 piculs at $3.97 per picul, and 7,000 piculs at 
$4 per picul; total 36,250 piculs of Takao sugar. 
Oi White Refined purchases have been 800 piculs 
at $9.55 per picul, 838 piculs at $9.45 per picul, 
1,500 piculs at $8.80$ per picul, 1,522 piculs at 
$8 go per picul, and 1,104 piculs at $6.80 per 
picul ; total 5,764 piculs. Only 3,000 picuis of Na. 
miida brand fetched $2.90 per picul, a reduction 
of 10 cents per picul on the price of last transaction, 
A sailing vessel, the Omega, arrived here on the 
18th instant with 11,950 piculs, and this is probably 
the last entire carge to arrive here from Takao 
this season. The stock of Takao sugar is esti- 
mated to be 104,108 piculs, while there is also a 
large quantity of other brands. 


* Russian ......... cece 2.00 to 2.02$ 


veers? 


White Refined ....:.cccccceeceereeereeeesees $6.85 0 9.60 
Manila «- 4.00 to 4.30 
Taiwanfoo 3.50 to 3.60 
Pentama.... 3.30 to 3.45 
Namiida 290 to300 
Cake .....eee 3.90 to 4.00 
Brown Vakao ... 3.85 to 4.00 


EXPORTS. 
RAW SILK. 


Our last issue was of the 14th instant, since 
which date purchases in this market are 150 piculs, 
divided thus :—Filatures 108 piculs, Re reels 18 
piculs, Kakeda 6 piculs, Oshu- Hamatsuki 18 piculs. 
Direct shipments have been 40 bales, making the 
total export business of the- week equal to about 
200 piculs. : 

‘There has been decidedly more enquiry for old 
silk, and but for the paucity of our stock a large 
business would have been done. The recent tele- 
grams-from Milan report that one-third of the crop 
is lost, and that prices there are rising with the pro- 
spect of short supplies. Prices here have notvad- 
vanced, but are strong on the basis of recent 
quotations for old silk ; 0 
are hoping for higher prices when the new staple 
comes to hand in quantity. 

As regards Japan, the prospects 


are uniformly good, and it is probable that we shall 
have quite 50,000 piculs available for export 
during the ensuing season, or say an increase 
of one-fourth on that of the year now closing. 
Arrivals of new staple have so far been small, 
but abont thitty boxes Kofu filatures aud Shin 
shu reeclings of Koshu Cocoons are expected 
here this afternoon, Dealers talk of wanting 
$630 or $640 for this description of new silk, and 
it is probable that these arrivals will be ship- 
ped to New York by the outgoing steamer Gaelic 
as a bulk sample of what may be expected of the 
Japan crop this year. 

There have been two shipping opportunities 
since we last wrote :—City of Rio de Janeiro on 
the rsth, and Ancona on the 18th instant. The 
former vessel had 151 bales for the New Yok 
trade, and the latter steamer cartied 33 bales for 
Europe. Present Export figures are now 41,390 
piculs, against 38.99§ last year and 26,373 piculs 
at same date in 1887. : 

Hanks.—-Nothing done for Export; some few 
parcels of old sillt continue to be returned to the 


,country, In new staple we have no arrivals here 


as yet, although business is reported in the up- 
country Markets—the price paid in ‘Takasaki 
being equal to $485 delivered in Yokohama, while 
Haramachida reports Bushu kinds at the equi- 
valent of $460. : 

Filatures.—Considerable enquiry for old silks 
and over 100 piculs have found buyers at last 
week’s quotations, which are firm and well sus- 
tained. Among the most recent sales is a parcel 
of Jnasha at 36373, Mino $635, Omi $620, with 
Atdeu, Koshu, and similar grades at: an average 
of $590. So far nothing is done in new staple, 
but transactions in Koshu sorts are expected to 
be declared by the time these words are in print. 

Re-reels.—Small business in old silk, the princi- 
pal sale being a parcel of Shinshu (Kotksha) at 
$600. A trifle done in Bushu at $585. Nothing 
fresh down in new staple, and the price of the 
two boxes /wasaki mentioned last week has not 
yet been settled. Further arrivals expected 
shortly, 

Kakeda.—Some enquiry here and two or three 
parcels are under offer. Horse-head is noted at 
$605 and Flag chop is reported settled, price said 
to be $615. 

Hamatsuki.—The stock has been virtually 
cleared out by a Continental buyer at the last 
price of $455. : 

In other sorts no transactions. We withdraw 
all quotations, it being between seasons and there 
not being sufficient new silk on hand to make a 
market. 

QUOTATIONS, 

Hamles—No. th .....cccc ccc seeee 
anks—No. 2 (Shinshu).. 
Hanks—No. 2 (Joshi) 
Hanks—No. 24 (Shinshir) 
Hanks—No. 24 (Joshua) .. 
Nanks—No .24 to 3 .. 
Nanks—No. 3 
Hanks—No. 3} 
Filatuces—Extra 
Filatures—No. 
Filatures—No. 
Filatures—No, 
Filatures—No. 


niers .... 
1, 13/55, 14/16 deniers. 
1, 13/16, 04/17 deniers 
2, 10/15 deniers 
Filatures—No. 2, 14/18 deniers . 
Filatures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers ........ 
Re-reels—( Shinshu & Oshu) Best No.1 
Re-veels—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers 
Re-reels—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 denie 
Re-reels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers ..: 

Re-reels—No. 3, 14/20 deniers . 
Kakedas—Eixtra ccc seeee 
Kakedas—No.1 ... 
Kakedas—No. 14 ... 
Kakedas—No.2 .. 
Kakedas—No. 24 ... 
Kakedas—No. 3... 
Kakedas—No. 34 
Kakedas—No. 4... 
Oshu Sendai—No. 24 
Hamatsuki—No. 1, 2 
Hamatsuki—No. 3, 4 
Sodai—No. 2}. ....... 


Export Raw Silk ‘Tables to 21st June, 1889 :— 


oo 


PETE EC EEP Peed eee eee 


Swanon 1888 XQ. 1887-88, 1886-87. 

Bares. Bates. Bates, 

WrnOpe oo. cece ceeseeseeees 295293 17,517 12,355 
America rc eeeeeeees 19,698 20,757 14,002 
Total {pet 40,991 38,274 26,357 

ye Piculs 41,390 38,995 26,373 
Settlements andDirect PICULR, rICULa, ricuLsa, 
Export from rst July 41,200 39,150 26,380 
Stock, 21st June......... 4,500 ° 6,900 
Available supplies to date 41,900 43,650 33,280 


WASTE SILK. 


Quiet stagnation continues, the settlements for 
the past week being only 25 piculs :— Waste Cocoons 


on the other hand, dealers] 15 piculs, Noshi 6 piculs, Kibiso 4 piculs. 


Here as in the raw market we withdraw all 
quotations. There is plenty of stock, such as it is, 


for new crop but buyers are inactive and will not look at the 


present offerings. No sign of any new fibre at 
present and no talk of what will be the opening 
prices. 

The Ancona (18th) carried g2 bales Kibtso for 
Marseilles, thus making the present export figures 
31,649 piculs, against 28,632 last year and 27,010 
at same date in 1887. 


QUOTATIONS, 

Pierced Cucoons—Good to Best ......... 0.0.6 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Best........ 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Good .. 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Medium ..... 
Noshi-ito—Oshiu, Good to Best 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Best. 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Good ... 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Medium... 
Noshi-ito—Bushu, Good to Best 
Noshi-ito—Joshu, Best) ............ 
Noshi-ito—Joshu, Good ... 
Noshi-ito—joshu, Ordinary 
Kibiso—Filature, Best selected 
Kibiso—Filature, Seconds ... 
Kibiso—Oshu, Good to Best 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Best......... 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Seconds ... 
Ce ene Good to Fair... 
Kibiso—Joshu, Middling to Common.. 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Good 0.0.0.0... 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Mediuin to Low 
Kibiso—Neri, Good to Cummon ... 
Mawata—Good to Best ........... 


Export Table Waste Silk to 21st June, 1889 :— 
Season 1888-89. 1887-88. 1880-87, 
Picons. Picons. Bictius. 
Waste Silk... cece 20,178 25,796 23,546 
Pierced Cocoons ......... 2,478 2,836 3,404 
31,649 28,632 27,010 
Settlementsand Direct FICULS, FICULS. PICULS, 
Export from 1st July } 311300 311400 30,009 
Stock, 21st June ......... 3,000 2,800 2,300 
Availablesuppliestodate 34,300 34,200 32,300 


Estimated Silk Stock, 21st June, 1889 :— 


Raw. PICULB, Waste, PICULS, 
Hanks.......000.--+. 150| Cocoons ... 20 
Filatures Noshi-ito... 530 
Re-reeis Kibiso ... 2,345 
Kakeda Mawata - 47 
Oshu_ ....... Sundries .............  §8 
Taysaam Kin 

Total piculs ‘Total picuis ...... 3,000 


TEA. 

Settlements have diminished somewhat and the 
weekly settlements amount to 8,495 piculs, making 
a total of 114,615 piculs, as compared with 107,285, 
piculs last year. The market still continues to rule 
very high, which prevents much business being 
transacted in this staple. Second crop Teas are now 
on the market, and it is expected that the mani- 
pulation of the leaf will be more satisfactory. Fol- 
lowing are the ‘lea shipments from Japan since last 
issue:—The American ship Lucy A. Nickels carried 
from Kobe 247,818 lbs. for New York, 511,424 
Ibs. for Chicago, 96,437 Ibs. for Canada; total, 
855,679 Ibs. ; from Yokohama she took 236,504 Ibs. 
for New York, 749,928 Ibs. for Chicago, 137,839 
Ibs. for Canada; total, 1,124,271 Ibs. She sailed 
for Tacoma on the 14th instant. The steamer 
Glenshiel sailed from Kobe on the rath instant 
with the following cargo :—484,484 Ibs. for New 
York and 53,740 Ibs. for Canada; total, 538,224 
Ibs. The City of Rio de Fanetro, sailed on the 
15th instant, took 167,980 Ibs. for New York, 
148,227 Ibs. for Chicago, 115,916 Ibs. for Canada, 
1,735 Ibs. for California; total, 433,858 Ibs. from 
Kobe. From Yokohama she cartied a cargo 
of 474,385 Ibs. divided thus :--173,383 Ibs. for 
New York, 188,896 Ibs. for Chicago, 77,685 Ibs. for 
Canada, 34,421 Ibs. for California. The steamer 
Monmouthshire sailed for Kobe on the rgth 
instant with 576,300 Ibs. for New York, and 
442,428 lbs. for Canada; total, 1,018,728 Ibs. 


YER PICUL, 


$i2 & under 
13 to 14 
15 to 16 
17 to 19 
20 to 22 
23 to 25 
26 to 28 
} Nominal 
EXCHANGE. 
Exchange has improved up to the following 
rates :— : 
Sterling—Bank Bills on demand......-........ 3/0 
Sterling —Bank 4 months’ sight .... 2 3/t 
Sterling—Private 4 months’ sight . “a an 
Steriing—Private 6 months’ sight . 3/t 
On Paris—Bank sight ...............- «3.87 
On Paris—Private 6 months’ sight. 395 
On Hongkong—Bank sight...,...  £°/, dis. 


On Hongkcng—Private to days’ sight ae 14°, dis. 


On Shanghai—Bank sight ..... 


On Shanghai—Private 10 days’ sight . 73 
On New York—Bank Bills on demand...... 74 
n New York—Private 30 days’ sight ...... 75: 
a San Francisco—Bank Bills on demand. 74: 


On San Francisco-Private 30 days sight... 75 
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Corporate Mark. 


STEEL & FILES, 


STEEL CASTINGS. &., &. 


Apply to the Sole Manufacturers, 


SAML. OSBORN & Co., 


CLYDE STEEL AND IRON WORKS, 
SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND. 
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§ 
| ENGLISH PERFUMERY, 


SM surpasses all others for its natural fragrance. FB 
ATKINSON'S CELEBRATED 


EAU DE COLOGNE, 


is unequalled for its sirength ond delightful a 
fragrance. It far surpasses the numerous (RO, 
compounds sold under the same name. 
Of all Dealers, ant of the Manwfacturers— 
J. & E. ATKINSON, 
24, Old Bond Street, London. f 


Trade Mark—A “ White Rese” ona “Gelden ex 
Lyre,” with Adérece ia full. Ls 


January 5th, 1889. 


THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES, 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


ERSONS suffering from weak or debilitated 
constitutions will discover that by the use 
of this wonderful medicine there is ‘‘ Health 
forall.” The blood is the fountain of life, and its 
purity can be maintained by the use of these Pills 
Sir SAMUEL BAKER, 
in hiswork entitled ‘‘The Nile Tributaries in 
Abyssinia,” says—‘‘I ordered the dragoman 
Mahomet to inform the Faker that I was a 
Doctor, and I had the best medicines at the 
service of the sick, with advice gratis, In I 
short time I had many applicants, to whom a 
served out a quantity of Holloway’s Pills. These 
are most useful to an explorer, as possessing 
unmistakable purgative properties they create 
an undeniable effect upon the patient, which 
gatisfies them of their value.” 


SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts 
and ulcerations of all kinds. It acts miracu- 
lously in healing ulcerations, curing ‘skin 
diseases, and in arresting and subduing all 
inflammations. 
Mr. J. T. COOPER, 
in his account of his extraordinary travels in 
- China, published in 1871, says—“I had with 

me a quantity of Holloway’s Ointment. I gave 
some to the people, and nothing could exceed 
their gratitude; and, inconsequence, milk, fowls 
butter, and horse fecd poured in upon us, until 
at last a tea-spoonful of Ointment was worth a 
owl and any quantitv of peas, and the demand 
became so great that I was obliged to lock up 
the small remaining “stock.” 

Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendo-s 
throughout the World. 

May 1st, 1889, 
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YARROW’S 
SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 


Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN HOUR. 


PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER. 


Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 
. MaCHINERY CONSTRUCTED FOR BoaTs BUILT ABROAD. 


YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by 


in Blue Ink across the Label. 


To be had of all Storekeepers and Dealers throughout India. 


: bears Baroa Liebig’s Signature 


the British Government for the Nile Expedition. 


“OF. VEE-AE 
FINEST AND CHEAPEST 
MEAT-FLAYOURING 


STOGK FOR SGUPS, 
MADE DISHES AND SAUCES. 


Invaluable for India as 
an Efficient Tonic in all 
cases of Weakness. 
Keeps good in the hottest 


Cookery Books Post Free on Application to the Climates, and for any 


Company. 


length of time. 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co., Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England. 
Sold wholesale by COCKING & Co., Yokohama. 


ery alies 


Universal Remedy for Acidity of 


zo ator Gout, Rheumatic 

1Gout and Gravel: the 

- )=2 fest and most gentle 

é mew Medicine for Infants, 

wag Children, Delicate Fe- 

> males, and the Sick- 
mess Of Pregnancy. 


the § 


3 | LIQUID WATE 
oe BLEAC 
SELF-SHINING. NO BRUSH 


m Applied with sponge at 


sbrilliant, & elasti 

can be washed off an 
soil clothing. 
NUBIAN MANUFACTUTI 


polish remains. 


vQ 


oes 


ES REQUIRED 


ttached tothe cork. Gives an instantaneous 4 
h, which lasts a week wet or dry weather. Mad §& 
Does not injure leather nor 
sinds of Boots, Shoes and Leather Articles. 
Co. Ltd..Gt. Saffron Hill, London, England. 
Fe ee pe pu SE ae eee 
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KEATING'S INSECT POWDER. 


BuGs. FLEAS, MOTHS, BEETLES, and all other Insects, 

are destroyed by Keatixe’s Ixsecr Powner, which is 
quite harmless to Domestic Animals. In exterminating |-eetles 
the success of this Powder is extraordinary, and no one need be 
troubled by those pests. It is perfectly clean in application. 
Ask for and take no other than ‘f Keatinga’s Powper,’’ as imita- 
tions are noxious, and fail in giving satisfaction. Sold by all 
Chemists, in Lins and Hottles. May 1. sins, 


NOW READY, 
WitH CoLourrEp Pian, 
FULL REPORT on the ERUPTION 


of BANDAI-SAN, being a reprint from 
the ‘“‘ Japan Mai” of copious translations from 


Tokyo Journals, a Description by ‘Our Re- | 


porter,” and an ‘ Editorial,” written after a visit 
to the locality. 


PRICE FIFTY CENTS. 


To be obtained at the Japan Mail Office, or 
of Kerry & Watsu, Limited. 


DHE TOKYO MAIL” 


THE ONLY FOREIGN NEWSPAPER PUBLISHED IN 
THE CAPITAL OF JAPAN. 


| $¢7HE TOKYO MAIL” is a tri-weekly 
Journal published in Tokyo on Turspay, 

Tuurspay, and Saturpay Mornines, price yen 

6 per Annum. Subscriptions and Advertise- 

ments received at the KOBUNSHA, Dobashi, 

Tokyo ; and at 72, Main Street, Yokohama. 

January rst, 1889. 
———— 


Printed and Published for'the Propristor at 72, Main Street, 
Settlement, by James Extacott Beate, of Ne, aa, Blua, 
Yokohama—Saturpay, Jung 22, 1889. : 
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The Hapa Weekly 


4 tail: 


ae 


A REVIEW OF JAPANESE COMMERCE, POLITICS, LITERATURE, AND ART. 


REGISTERED AT THE G.P.0, 
AS A NEWSPAPER. 


oO. 26.] 


YOKOHAMA, JUNE 2otTn, 1889. 
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CONTENTS. 


Summary or News 
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The Technological School in Asakusa.... +. 626 
The Educational Department’s System of Ethics............... 627 
Land Tenure and the Condition of the Rural Population 
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Uh Sagan Weekly Mail, 


“* FAIS CE QUE DOIS: ADVIENNE QUE POURRA!”’ 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Nonotice will be taken uf anonymous correspondence. 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the “ JAPAN 
Weekty MalIL,” must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer, not for publication, but asa 
guarantee of good faith. It is particularly requested that 
all letters on ousiness be addressed tu the MANAGER, 
and Cheques be made payableto same; and that literary 
contributions be addressed to the EpITor. 


YORKOHAMA: SATURDAY, JUNE 29TH, 1889. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


sul in Berlin, throug whom a contribution was 
received lately by the Foreign Office to the fund 
for the relief of the sufferers by the eruption of 
Bandaisan. 


Livut-GENERAL Viscount Tanr, who has been 
staying for several months in the capital, will 
leave with his family on the 4th proximo for 
Kochi. The Viscount intends to sell his re- 
sidence at Tamachi (Ichigai), Ushigome Tokyo. 


A TELEGRAM dated the 23rd instant, received by 
the Agricultural and Commercial Department 
from the Japanese Consulate at Lyons, states 
that the silk crop in France and Italy isa failure 
this year, ard the price of cocoons has advanced 
as compared with last year. 


Drart Mining Regulations, submitted some 
time ago by the Minister of State for Agriculture 
and Commerce to the Cabinet Office, are now 
under the consideration of the Legislative 
Bureau, whence they will be forwarded to the 
Senate after the summer vacation. 


In accorpance with the plans for the improve- 
ment of Tokyo, portions of the embankments 
along the castle moat will be destroyed. It is 


_|suggested that the stones might be used in the 


Mr. Hirayama Yasuurko, a Secretary of the 
Nara Local Government Office, has received the 
additional appointment of Director of the Im- 
perial Museum at Nara. 


Count and Countess de Bardi, who had been 
staying for some time at the Grand Hotei at 
Yokohama, left on the 24th instant by train at 


- 10.20 a.m, for Tokyo. 


Tue Government are said to be considering the 
advisability of appointing one of the Ministers 
of State to discharge the duties of President of 
the Cabinet in addition to his departmental 
functions. 


Tue Fittine of the engines, &c., on the Fourth 
Shunten Maru has been completed at the Ishi- 
kawajima Shipbuilding Yard, and a steam trial 
will take place about the beginning of next 
month in Shinagawa Bay. 


Tue following are the returns of births and 
deaths in the fifteen urban districts of Tokyo for 
the week ending the 17th instant :—Births 448 
(233 males and 215 females), deaths 645 (369 
males and 276 females). 


Tus Sendas Maru and Musasht Maru, ordered 
by the Nippon Yusen Kaisha from England, 


. have been Jaunched and are now receiving their | 


internal fittings. Both vessels are expected to 
arrive at Yokohama before December next. 


Tue Emperor has given private intimation to 
the Authorities to the effect that His Majesty will 
visit the Imperial University on the 5th proximo, 
in order to be present at the ceremony of con- 
ferring diplomas on the students of the institution. 


formation of the proposed harbour of the capital, 
and that the old pine trees which now form so 
important a feature of ie ‘locality should be 
preserved. 


Tue steamer fares of the Nippon Yusen Kaisha 
between Yokohama and Kobe and between the 
former port and Yokkaichi will be reduced on 
the Ist proximo, in consequence of the opening 
of the Nagahama-Otsu section of the Tokaido 
Railway, after which third class passengers are 
to be carried between Tokyo and Kobe at the 
rate of one sez per nile. 


CorresronpExce from Ikao states that the tem- 
perature there at present is about 70° Fah. in 
the shade at noon. The number of visitors has 
fallen off considerably on account of the com- 
mencement of the silk season, as compared 
with April and May, but some five or six hundred 
strangers, mostly from Tokyo and Yokohama, 
are still staying in the locality. 


Tue temporary buldings of the Imperial Diet, 
which are now in course of construction at 
Uchi-Saiwaichi, Kojimacho, will be finished 
about November next. Work on the buildings, 
which it was at first expected would be com- 
pleted in July, has on account of defects in the 
foundations and of the heavy rains last month, 
been delayed considerably. 


Count Iracax1, whose stay in the capital has 
given rise to many surmises and has been but 
imperfectly explained, left on the roth instant 
en route for Tosa. The leader of the Liberal 
party in an interview with the representative of 
a Tokyo paper expressed his intention of re- 
turning to the capital shorty. 


Count Oxuma has transmitted a letter of thanks} Tue manufacture of ordnance to be mounted on 
to Mr. Carl Wolfsen, Japanese Honorary Con-!the forts in Tsushima has been completed at 


the Osaka Arsenal. The guns are turned out 
in the Italian style, and are now being shipped 
for Tsushima. Two 15-centimétre guns and 
two 12-centimetre gun will be placed on the 
eastern coast of Tsushima, while four 28-centi- 
metre guns will be mounted in the Imozaki 
Fort, one 15-centimetre and two 12-centimetre 
guns at Nukuemura Fort, and six 28-centimetre 
guns at Oishiura Fort. 


An Imperial Ordinance containing supplemen- 
lary provisions lo the Postal Money Order Con- 
vention, contracted between Japan and _ the 
United States on the 18th of April, 1885, was 
issued over the signatures of Counts Kuroda 
and Goto, as Minister President of State and 
Minister of State for Communications respec- 
tively, on the 22nd instant. According to the 
new provisions, Clause 3, in Article III of the 
Convention of 1885, has been withdrawn and 
the following substituted :—“The amount of 
one Money Order issued for either country shall 
not exceed $100.” The new agreement will 
take effect on the 24th June, 1889, and will be 
put into force in conjunction with the former 
convention. 


Tue principal movement in the Import market 
has been in Yarns, after a fortnight of unusual 
quiet, and buyers, having held off till they found 
they had arrived at the bottom rate, made a 
plunge and bought a thousand bales in one 
day. The demand was not-satisfied, and the 
record of the following day was another thou- 
sand bales—but ata rise of 25 cents per picul, 
and subsequent sales were effected at full rates, 
the market finishing very firm. Of about 3,000 
bales sold, nine-tenths were English spinnings, 
the Bombays taken being parted with at low 
figures, A fair business has been done in glb. 
Shirtings—z25,000 pieces—-and buyers were 
eager to deal heavily if only a slight concession 
had been made. T.-Cloths have also been in 
some request. Fancy Cottons and Woollens 
have been slow to move. The Metal market 
does not improve, and buyers ‘will not pay the 
prices asked. Although the Tokyo market 
seems fairly good, there is no life in the Kero- 
sene trade. The heavy purchases of last week 
in Sugar have been followed by depression, and 
only a few retail deals are reported. There 
has been little done in the principal Export, the 
few parcels of Silk sold being Old, the rates 
asked for New being prohibitive at the moment, 
whatever they may be later on. A fair amount 
of New Silk is coming in, and the quality so far 
is excellent, but it is already asserted that the 
crop will not scale the amount estimated. This, 
however, is doubtless the old cry of ‘ wolf” 
which, at this early period, cannot be noticed. 
There is next to nothing doing in Waste Silk. 
Though there has been a demand for all grades 
of Tea, the total purchases of the week show a 
considerable falling off; the market is quiet, 
and closes rather weak. Second pickings are 
coming in, but these are not reported to be first- 
class, either in leaf or cup. Exchange is up 
another point, and firm. 
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appears from the report of the Voméuri Shim- 
bun that about one o'clock in the afternoon the 
people in the vicinity were startled by a loud 
explosion, apparently in a tea-house occupied 
by a man named Kazama, at Kitamachi. On 
examination it was found that the shutters and 
shat of the building had been blown out, and 
that serious injury had been sustained by an 
old man named Sugiura Kintaro. The wound- 
ed man was at once att@nded by several medi- 
cal men, who had been attracted to the place 
by the sound, and was afterwards conveyed to 
the Charity Hospital at Atagomachi where he 
died after three hours’ suffering. The police in 
charge of the Takanawa Station were promptly on 
the spot and at once set about making enquires. 
The prevailing belief for some time was that a 
shell fired from Etchujima (where it was known 
that artillery practice was going on) had 
struck the house, but careful investigation traced 
the accident to the presence in the building of 
a quantity of explosive material brought in the 


NOTES. 


Tue Fourth Annual Meeting of the Romaji-kai 
was held in the Lecture Hall of the Imperial 
University, Hitotsubashi, Kanda, Tokyo, last 
- Saturday. The Romaji-kai is now passing 
through the crucial stage of its existence. Its 
task, from the first immensely difficult, has 
been rendered still more arduous by the con- 
- gervative reaction of the moment. This is not 
a time to talk of meddling with anything 
purely Japanese in the sense of exchanging 
it for something foreign. Men’s minds are 
bent upon rebuilding what has been already 
pulled down rather than upon continuing 
the work of demolition. Very soon after the 
Romaji Society was organised, its members 
increased to some seven thousand: they have 
now fallen to two thousand five hundred, and 
they continue to fall. One of the great obstacles 
to success in the case of such a Society is the 
fact that it achieves no apparent results. When 
the time comes—for we regard its advent, 
‘sooner ,or later, as absolutely certain—when 
the time comes that the ancient and venerable 
ideographs are consigned toa place such as that 
now occupied in Europe by the original Greek 
alphabet, the labours of the Romaji-kai will be 
thankfully remembered by a grateful nation. 
But in the meanwhile nothing visible js accom- 
plished. Even if the membership of the 
society grew rapidly, its réle would long con- 
tinue to be merely preparatory. It is true that 
no selfish consideration of this kind weighs 
with its present promoters, but it does probably 
influence some of the members, whether they 
acknowledge the fact or not. All the speeches de- 
livered at the meeting on the 22nd contained 
some allusion to the difficulties of the day, but 
all were marked, at the same time, by a tone of 
strong resolve and unflinching purpose. Six 
addresses were announced but the first on the 
list, that of Mr. Izawa, had to be omitted, as 
that gentleman was detained at the City Council, 
of which he is a member. The other speakers 
were Messrs, R. Masujima and K. Suyematsu, 
Captain F. Brinkley, and their Excellencies M. 
Maejima and M. Sienkiewicz. The audience was 
not large—foreigners were conspicuous by their 
absence, a fact regrettable but not to be greatly 
wondered at, inasmuch as the addresses, with 
the exception of the last, were delivered in 
Japanese, and possessed, therefore, little interest 
for foreigners. The accounts showed that the 
Society is barely able to pay its way under ex- 
isting arrangements. A proposition was accord- 
ing made, and carried nem. con., that the sub- 
scription should be raised to one yen annually 
for each member. The members who may be 
certainly expected to pay do not number more 
than a thousand, and the income thus derived 
would just suffice to defray expenses. Profes. 
sor Toyama announced that a considerable 
portion of the proposed Romaji dictionary has 
been completed, but that owing to the illness of 
one of the compilers and other causes, a delay 
has taken place. The reception given by the 
meeting to Professors Toyama and Yatabe was 
exceptionally warm, as indeed it well might be, 
for nothing can exceed the industry and per- 
severance displayed by both these gentlemen in 
furthering the great reform. 


suke, aged twenty-three years. He was arrested 
at Maebashi on the afternoon of the 21st, and 


amined in the Court for Minor Crimes. 


beginning of this month. 


suspicion. 


school. He is described as of Liberal views. 


Conference last year. 


carefully prepared. 
took part in the discussion which followed. 


Vice-President vacated by Dr. Hepburn. 


Many Englishmen when leaving home for 
Japan have brought their fishing tackle with 
them, but very few, if any, are able to say that 
they have had a good day’s sport with the fly in 
this neighbourhood. There is probably no 
country in the world of similar dimensions that 
possesses so many beautiful streams as Japan, 
yet, strange to say, the fish generally refuse to 
look at the most alluring combination of feathers 
and silk that it is possible to “tie.” At home, 
commencing as early as February, on a bright, 
mild day, one may fill a creel with the “ March 
Brown,” or the “ Red Palmer,” and go on having 
good sport all through the spring, summer, and 
autumn, till the first appearance of spawn 


Tue Tokyo Police Authorities are a good deal 
exercised over an occurrence that took place on 
the 2oth instant in the Takanawa district. It 


previous evening by a man named Suwa Ken- 


conveyed to Tokyo, where he is now being ex- 
From 
the Hochi Shimbun we learn that the prisoner, 
who belongs to the village of Hiratsuka, Yuki- 
gori, Ibaragi, arrived in the capital about the 
He took up his 
quarters at first in Hongo and Kanda, and 
occupied himself mostly in sight-seeing, after- 
wards removing to Kazama’s, where, being well 
dressed and of quiet demeanour, he attracted no 
He is said to be a farmer of con- 
siderable wealth, owning a large extent of land, 
but instead of devoting himself to agriculture he 
has alwaysbeen studious and bookish, having, in- 
deed, been at one time teacher in an elementary 


Tue annual meeting of the White Cross Union 
was held at the Seamen’s Mission, Yokohama, 
on the zoth instant. The chairman (Bishop 
Bickersteth) in his address mentioned that the 
question of social purity had been one of the 
prominent subjects brought before the Lambeth 
In forming a branch of 
the White Cross Union in Japan they were only 
trying té bring Japan under the influence of 
what had now become a great movement in 
other countries. One way in which this might 
be done was through the circulation of the 
literature of the Union, which had been most 
Other gentlemen present 


The committee of last year was re-elected, and| 
the Rev. Dr. Meacham accepted the post of 


in the fish warns ‘“ Piscator” that the time to 
put away his rod for the season has arrived ; but 
the reverse is the case,.in Japan, though a 
stranger coming to this country and viewing for 
the first time some of the rivers easy of access 
from Yokohama would naturally think he was 
in a fisherman’s paradise. On the Kawasaki 
River, at Futago and upwards, there are long 
stretches of beautiful running water and here 
and there a good pool, where one might expect 
to find ‘‘ pounders” at least, but the fact is the 
river has been carefully whipped by many per- 
sons from Futago to Kawasaki without getting 
as much asa “rise.” The Banyu is said to: 
contain a goodly number of fine masu, but no 
one has ever been rewarded by the sight of a 
fish in his landing net, notwithstanding that 
flies of every kind have been tried, to say nothing 
of “spoons” and the infinite variety of “‘Devon” 
and “phantom” minnow, and other attractive 
artificial baits that are so “killing” in the British 
Isles. There are a few a# and yamome in the river 
that tumbles down from Miyanosh’ta to Oda- 
wara, but they are very small, the water being so 
constantly fished by coolies to supply the hotels. 
These men fish the stream with a rod, and the 
pools with a circular casting net weighted with 
leads, all the fish within the circle being 
captured, and sometimes a man will get a good 
many dozen in a day. From Yumoto to the 
sea on this river there is some nice water, and 
below San-mai-bashi there are a few trout, but 
very few. Of all places in Japan probably 
the neighbourhood of Sapporo has afforded 
more sport to fishermen than any other. Here 
both trout and salmon will take the fly, 
though only for a limited period in the 
summer, the peculiarity being that it is not the 
date that fixes the fly-fishing season,- but the 
temperature of the water, and this is governed 
by the early or late melting of the snow. Ithas 
been found by observation of the temperature 
of the water during several years that when it is 
about 52 degrees fish will rise to a fly, though 
they wil! not when the water is below 50 or above 
54. Both salmon and trout are taken all the 
summer by ‘‘spinning,” and the fish are not parti- 
cular whether it be a “spoon” or “phantom.” 
Trolling with a live bait—a minnow or other 
small fish—has also been found to do execution. 
But Sapporo is a long way off, and though there 
are many men who would enjoy a good day’s 
fishing, there are few who can afford the time to 
make so long a piscatorial pilgrimage. Marked 
success with the rod, however, has recently 
been experienced by a gentleman now on a visit 
to Japan, ata place not so far from Yokohama 
as Sapporo, namely, the lake at Chuzenji, a 
few miles above Nikko. Evidently an enthusi- 
astic and skilful fisherman, he determined to try 
Chuzenji, notwithstanding that he was told on 
every side that no one had ever been successful 
there either with the fly or artificial bait. 
It occurred to him that the “ Stewart” might be 
effective, and he tried it with a stone loach (cobitis 
barbatula, Jap. dojo) trolling, and “astonished 
the natives,” who told him that a large number 
of foreigners had visited the lake from time to 
time, but not one had ever paid the tax (there 
isa tax of seven sen for every 10 kin of fish 
captured). Indeed, no one had ever taken any- 
thing bigger that a yamome, a few ounces in 
weight. The men said that they had never even 
seen fish of the same kind captured in the nets 
as those hauled in by the visitor. In the end, 
during a stay of a few days only, 37 fish were 
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taken, 35 of which averaged 3lbs. each, and two 
weighed 7}lbs. each. The fish varied in ap- 
pearance greatly, both in colour and shape, and 
although all were distinctly sal/monid@, it can- 
not be determined without closer investigation to 
what branches of the family they belonged. That 
more than one branch was represented is certain, 
some being of long and slender form, others 
short and thick, séveral bearing a close resem- 
blance to the sa/mo ferox, the dimensions of the 
large fish being 74lbs. weight, 21 inches in 
length, and 17 inches in girth. S$. ferox is 
found in Japanese waters, and a specimen 
may be seen in the Museum at Ueno, though 
it is not named, the jar in which it is pre- 
served being simply labelled “a kind of 
trout.” The Japanese Government stocked the 
lake at Chuzenji many years ago, and prohibited 
fishing for several years afterwards, and at the 
present time a considerable area of water is pre- 
served ; but what kinds of fry were placed in the 
water is not known, though the opinion of the 
visitor is that the two large fish were salmo 
salar, their altered appearance being due to the 
fact that they were land-locked. The successful 
fisherman at Chuzenji then visited Ikao, and 
tried the lake at Haruna near that place, and 
in the afternoon caught three fine trout by the 
same means. All the fish were taken witha 
small trout rod and fine tackle, and they gave 
capital sport, very often getting away with nearly 
all the line on the reel. This success at Chu- 
zenji is doubtless mainly due to the time the 
visit was made, as on the last day no fish were 
taken and on the day previous only two, which 
seems to indicate that before the middle of 
June is the season. 


Tue Government's policy of disposing of what- 
ever property seems likely to be more usefully 
employed in private than in official hands, has 
attracted some attention owing to its excep- 
tionally active pursuit just at present. We are 
prepared to find that any seemingly unusual 
step taken by the Authorities before the con- 
vocation of Parliament will be construed as 
having some connection with the passage from 
a bureaucracy to Constitutional institutions. 
The Nippon, however, does not appear to be 
altogether influenced by a suspicion of this, 
sort when it alludes to the sale of Go- 
vernment properties, for the list it gives is 
long enough to justify its comments. There 
is, first, the disposal of the Government Rail- 
ways, a project which, as we have seen, created 
no little excitement and has apparently been 
considerably modified. There is, secondly, the 
sale of forty old feudal castles, or their sites, 
for which no immediate use exists. These, the 
WVippon says, are to be sold for a million and 
a half yen, which sum will be devoted to 
defraying military expenses. There is, fourthly, 
the sale of a large tract of land inside the 
Wadagura Gate of the Tokyo Castle. The 
price commanded by land in that vicinity is 
about twenty yen per sudo, but the Govern- 
ment is said to be willing to take twelve yen 
provided the whole lot be purchased at once. 
And there fs finally the sale of the Rokumeikan, 
the expense of maintaining which is reported 
to have made the Authorities anxious to dispose 
of it. Examining these proposals in detail, we 
find no difficulty ourselves in understanding 
them. As for the Rokumeikan, its sale to 
private individuals has not yet been seriously 
contemplated, so far as we know, though there 
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men are almost wholly without country seats. 
Ninety-nine out of every hundred of them 


live in the great cities and have ceased to 


have any direct interest in the districts 
they once governed. There was a reason for 
this formerly, and doubtless a very good reason. 
It has long ceased, however, to possess any 
weight, and the re-purchase of their old feudal 
mansions by the nobles would be an excellent 
step from numerous points of view. 


We are very happy to observe that the verna- 
cular press recognises the baselessness of the 
rumours recently circulated about the Upper 
Female School. The whole affair originated in 
a piece of silliness. Some time ago, Mr. Nose, 
then Head-master of the school, contributed an 
article to the Kuni-no Mofo, a journal for 
ladies lately started by the teachers of the 
school. In the article, Mr. Nose undertook to 
define the kind of men, young educated ladies 
ought to marry. His advice was at least ori- 
ginal. Girls were recommended to take for 
their husbands young men having the Univer- 
sity tile of Bungakusht or Rigakushi, and were 
warned against marrying soldiers, politicians, 
newspaper editors, merchants, manufacturers, 
and soon. Under ordinary circumstances, this 
article would have simply created amusement. 
But coming, as it did, from the pen of a man 
occupying the responsible post of Head-master 
in one of the most important institutions for 
female education, in the empire, such writing 
was regarded by many people with feelings other 
than contempt. The essay and its author soon 
became topics of gossip in the city. Various 
rumour about Mr. Nose’s previous career and 
his relations with some of the students of his 
school were concocted and circulated. Nor 
did the matter stop here: Mr. Yatabe, Direc- 
tor of the school, also became a butt for the 
shafts of the newsmongers. Mr. Yatabe’s wife 
was formerly a student of the school, but he 
married her before becoming its Director. The 
gossip-lovers, however, showed themselves in- 
different to facts. They bruited abroad a story 
that a certafn young lady had been jilted by 
Mr. Yatabe under circumstances that render- 
ed such treatment a sentence of social ruin. 
Certain scandalous prints took this matter up 
and wove out of it a tale infinitely disgraceful to 
themselves. Fora time their falsehoods found 
some credence, but people have now become 
weary of such cruel calumnies and are begin- 
ning to view the matter with unprejudiced 


are assuredly rumours that the Authorities 
would not be unwilling to get rid of it. The 
Wadagura land, on the other hand, has ceased 
to be officially required owing to a change of 
plan as to the site of certain new Government 
offices. Its sale is therefore perfectly natural. 
The railway question has already been dis- 
cussed, and there remains, consequently, only 
the item of the forty feudal castles which the 
Government would undoubtedly be wise to 
transfer to private hands, provided that the 
change of ownership did not involve their 
demolition. It would be a lasting pity if these 
grand relics of old Japan were suffered to share 
the fate that has befallen so many of the pro- 
ducts of their contemporary civilization. Does 
it not seem, however, that their most legitimate 
and proper owners and caretakers would be the 
nobles for-whose ancestors they were built? 
Japan is remarkable for an anomaly that can- 
not be cited entirely to her credit, her noble- 
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minds. The comments of the papers reflect this 
wholesome change. The Hocht Shimbun acted 
extremely wisely throughout, as indeed it has 
done in many other instances. The 77 
Shémpé also has stood more or less aloof from 
the matter. The Michi Nichi Shimbun lately 
published two editorials on the subject, in 
which it opportunely declared that it had entire 
confidence in the honour of Mr. Yatabe. As to 
Mr. Nose, however, the Tokyo journal was 
guarded in its expressions, through in his case, 
too, it avowed its frank opinion that there was 
nothing to justify the wild rumours, circulated 
about his relations with certain of the pupils 
under his charge. Mr. Nose, according to our 
contemporary, once acted as middle man 
(nakédo) on behalf of a young lady, who had 
been a student of the School, but had al- 
ready graduated from it and was no longer 
connected with it directly or indirectly. This 
fact was probably the cause of the rumour that 
he was “too kind to his pupils.” The Mick? 
Nicht Shimbun added that, as Mr. Yatabe’s 
comparative youthfulness had in some manner 
contributed to give colour to these rumours, he 
would do well for the sake of his honour to 
resign his post to some older person. Mr. Ya- 
tabe subsequently wrote to the Michi Nicht, 
thanking for its opportune disclosure of the real 
state of affairs, making some corrections in its 
assertions, and finally frankly expressing his 
willingness to resign the post of Director of the 
School. Mr. Yatabe declared that he deemed 
it a sufficient honour to occupy a Professor's 
chair in the Imperial University, and that 
he would not have accepted the Directorship 
of the School had he not been repeat- 
edly urged to do so by his friend the late 
Viscount Mori. The whole affair having ori- 
ginated in the indiscretion of Mr. Nose, as to 
the folly of whose article there can be no ques- 
tion, the Educational Department thought it 
proper to remove him from the school. He was 
put on the retired (Aishoéu) list on the 19th inst. 


Furtuer particulars with respect to the explo- 
sion in the Takanawa district on the 20th instant 
have been published. According to researches 
made by the Choya Shimbun, it appears that 
a certain man, presumably a sdéshr, named 
Suwa Kensuke, aged 23, hired a room, on the 
evening of the 8th instant, at a small lodging- 
house about a furlong from the residence of 
Count Goto. The next morning he had a con- 
versalion with the master of the house, in the 
course of which he declared that he had just 
arrived from the country, and was desirous of 
attending some school, He is also reported to 
have asked his host as to the appearance of 
Count Goto. He left the house on the 11th in- 
stant, alleging that he was going home. On the 
1gth instant he returned and again obtained a 
night's lodging, on this occasion also making, it 
is alleged, further enquiries about Count Goto’s 
appearance. The next morning at 8 o'clock he 
went away. Shortly afterwards the family as- 
sembled to take their morning meal, and as an old 
servant of the house was going out of the door 
a dynamite bomb exploded at his feet, wound- 
ing him so severely that he succumbed shortly 
afterwards to his injuries. The house also was 
violently shaken. Suspicion at once fell upon 
the young man, and the police succeeded in 
arresting him at Maebashi the next day. He is 
now undergoing examination. It is conjectured 
that he placed the explosive bomb somewhere 
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TS a en a ea es 
The rates charged by the Nippon Yusen Kai- 
sha’s steamers were already very reasonable ;— 
compare them, for example, with the fares that 
have to be paid by travellers in vessels on the 
Chinese coast—and we cannot but admire the 
enterprise of the Company in making additional 
reductions. The voyage between Yokohama 
and Shanghai, is an affair of seven days: The 
steamers, as everybody knows, are first-class 
boats; the accommodation and fare are excellent 
and the speed is good. Yet according to the 
new schedule passengers are to be carried for 
45 yen, or 64 yen per diem. It remains to be 
seen what effect this will produce upon the pro- 
spects of the French steamers, but apparently 
they will have to reduce their charges or resign 
themselves to losing much of their custom. 
Comparing the rates by steamer with the rates 
by train, we find that, under the new schedule, 
the advantage in point of cheapness will be de- 
cidedly with the former, as the following table 
shows :— 


There have been so many abnormal influences 
at work. One need only read the history of 
the share market during the past three or four 
years to understand that this is a season of 
more or less unhealthy speculation. Fortunes 
have been made with extraordinary rapidity, 
and happily without the usual accompaniment 
of fortunes lost. Shares, public bonds and 
other securities have tended steadily upwards, 
so that their consecutive holders have all come 
out on the right side of the account. Pleasant 
as this is, it ought to have the effect of un- 
steadying men’s minds and encouraging risky 
operations. But has it that effect in Japan 
to any dangerous extent? We almost despair 
of success in analysing this country’s financial 
conditions. The same circumstances, did they 
exist elsewhere, could not be regarded without 
uneasiness. Here, however, every prophecy of 
panic or disaster is falsified. Nothing could 
have looked blacker than the currency question 
did at one time, yet it was restored to a sound 


under the window near the door-way where it 
could not be seen, and that the unfortunate 
servant, in going out of the house, trod on a 
plank covering the drain before the house and 
having some connection with the place where 
the bomb lay, so that the latter was exploded 
by the jar. 


Tue future of real estate in Tokyo is a question 
that occupies much attention at present. The 
increase in value during the past three years has 
been quite remarkable. For example, in the 
fall of 1885 land in the Koishikawa suburb 
could easily be bought for 240 yen an acre, 
whereas now it readily commands 3,000. In 
the Mikawadai district, again, the price at the 
former era was about 1.50 yen per /subo, but 
ithas now risen to 6 yen. There appears to 
be no manner of rule or principle in these 
fluctuations, for though a general and very 
marked appreciation has undoubtedly taken 
place, unaccountable differences are observable 


yet thi condition with apparently little effort. Again uke ene Hicll er Oe 
in neighbouring districts and even within the app y a ’ okohama to Kobe. Yen, TORY? to Kobe. 
limits of the same district. In the Takanawa|tWo years ago it seemed scarcely possible that) First-ctass...... single, 10.003 return, 18.00 | First-class......11.38 


Second-class,.. single, 6.00; return, 11.00 
Steerage... .... single, 2 50; _ Third-class ... 3 76 
Yokohama fo Yokkaichi, Tokyo to Atsuta, 

Yen. Yen. ‘en, 

First-class ..... single, 4.§0; return, 8.00 | First-clase...... 7.08 
Second-class., single, 3.00; return, §.50| Second-class... 4.70 
Steerage......... single, 1.50; - Third-class ... 2.3§ 
When we further observe that the steamer’s 
charges include food and sleeping accommoda- 
tion, whereas these will necessarily be additional 
items in the account of travellers by train, it 
becomes evident that the sea-route must continue 


to attract many passengers. 


the sudden mania for floating companies and Snes ae 


starting industrial enterprises could fail to end 
in a crash, yet the dangerous season was tided 
over, and we are now riding in comparatively 
calm water. Look, too, at the extraordinary 
facility with which large sums of capital are 
subscribed for every conceivable purpose in a 
country where the want of capital used always 
to be regarded by foreigners as a fatal obstacle 
torapid development. The plain truth is that 
few, if any, of us possess sufficient knowledge 
or insight to speak with confidence about Japa- 
nese affairs. The citizens of Tokyo are per- 
suaded that their land will never fall again in 
price, and that each passing years will increase 
its value. They are probably right. 


vicinity we find one man offering his land for 
five yen a ¢subo, while another, living within a 
furlong, asks twice or three times that price. 
OF course elevation, view, propinquity to the 
highway and such points exercise some in- 
fluence, but when every allowance has been 
made for these, the fact still remains that the 
whole question of land isin a mercurial, feverish 
condition. Owners are not guided by the state 
of the market but by their own ideas. And 
it is at once curious and-interesting to observe 
how the presence of one or two large mouthed 
persons in a district gradually and steadily 
affects the ideas of the whole population. One 
week twenty men are willing to part with their 
property at so mucha /sudbo, but before next 
week they learn that Mr. This or Mr. That is 
asking three times as much for his. Forthwith 
they become persuaded that they have made a 
mistake, and in order to avoid defrauding them- 
selves they rise at once to the level of their 
bolder neighbour’s conceptions. It used to be 
supposed that the prospect of speedy Treaty 
Revision and mixed residence gave the first 
fillip to real estate in the capital, but had 
this been the case the suspension of the 
negotiations in 1887 ought to have produced 
some effect in the opposite direction. It 
did not do so, however, neither does the 
success which has recently attended Count 
Okuma’s foreign policy appear to have been 
sensibly felt in the land market. The main 
fact, we take it, is that Tokyo is beginning 
to awake to its position as the metropolis of 
the empire. Men of property are gradually 
gathering there, and the innate taste of every 


Hituerto Shikoku has been very backward in 
railway enterprize. The only lines now in ex- 
istence in that island are a short one connecting 
Matsuyama and Mitsuga-hama (4 miles) in the 
Province of Iyo, and another running between 
Marugame and Kotohira (about 10 miles) in 
the Province of Sanuki. The company which 
owns the latter line—the Sanuki Tetsudé Kaisha 
—nhow proposes to extend its railway from Maru- 
game eastward to Tokushima, a flourishing town 
in the Province of Awa. Mr. Iwasaki Yanosuke 
of Tokyo and Mr. Doi Michio of Osaka, and a 
few other persons are, according to the Pomrurt 
Shimbun, contemplating another extensive work, 
consisting of two lines from Susakiin the Province 
of Tosa, one running eastward to Tokushima, 
and the other running in a north-westeyly direc- 
tion to Matsuyama in Iyo, 


We learn from the Zokyo Koron that the 
passenger fares between Yokohama and Yok- 
kaichi, Kobe, Nagasaki and Shanghai, and 
between Kobe and Hakodate will be reduced 
by the Nippon Yusen Kaisha on the 1st proximo. 
In future Japanese food only will be supplied to 
cabin passengers between Yokohama and Yok- 
kaichi. The passage by steamers willof course be 
several hours longer than by therailway, the former 
being from 25 to28 hours between Kobe and Yoko- 
hama, but there will be a compensating difference 
of over a yen in the fares. The company will pro- 
vide a steam launch at Kobe to take passengers 
to and from ships. The freight receipts of the 
company have hitherto been unaffected by the 
opening of the railway as faras Nagahama. The 
following is a comparative statement of the 


former tariff and the new scale :-— 
Yokohama and Yokkaichi. 


Tue Nippon states that the Government has 
received a remittance of $15,000 from the United 
States Government, to be distributed among the 
families of those who were injured or died from 
wounds received by the bursting of a shell, fired 
from the U.S. corvette Omaha in the vicinity of 


New. Old. New. Old. 

Japanese for gardens and scenic effects is as-| First-class, single ... 430 6.00 | Return us #5 ,., Yet: | Ikeshima in 1887, A telegram was despatched 
serting itself. The merchant, rising from the Breue uation Pane Return verses 5.50... — {immediately by the Authorities to Mr. Kusaka, 
despised position occupied by him in former Yokohama and Kobe. Prefect of Nagasaki, who advised the Govern- 
years, ceases to be content with life in his shop, Nee New. Old.) ment to distribute the money in Public Loan 
and wants to have a suburban villa with all ac- | Second-clase sfagle. eso toe| Rotors “wz, 1888 ~: 962°] Bonds instead of cash, to secure the proper ap- 
cessories suited to his new station: Then we | Steerse single ...... 2.50 4.00 eet? Plication of the funds, but a reply was sent by 
have the celebrated Shiku-kaise?, or scheme of Pe ae ee New. ota.| telegram on the 22nd instant’ to the effect that 
city improvement; the project fora big harbour; First-class, single eee os Return vsccssnes io a co the sum would be remitted shortly, the Sugges- 
the programme of an elevated railway and so | Stecragey inet eee en eee 6-00... — | tion of the Prefect being rejected. 


forth, while. tramways, omnibuses and electric Yokohama and Shanghai. 


lights are making their appearance everywhere Wer we oe 
. . Yen. : 
Hlestclawe Mibplcae oe coaches _Yen. Tue Rev. H. M. Scudder, D.D., late of Chicago, 


Tokyo is going ahead in every sense of the word, 
and its shrewd citizens appreciate the impetus 


Second-class, -ingle.,a8.00 30.00 | Return 
Steerage, single ...... 11.£0 12,00 | 


one of America’s most eminent ministers, will 


: : Kobe and Hakodate. preach in the Union Church to-morrow morning 
and do what they can to promote it and profit by it. New. Old. New. o1d.|at 11 o'clock. A collection in aid of th 
At the same time, we find difficulty in believin : . Yen. Yen. Yen. = Yen. © genera 
; ; ’ ie y in be ; g Piet lase, single ..39.00 2.00 | Return ..... 0... . $3.00 ... §o.00| funds of the church will be taken up at the close 
in the entire soundness of this tide of prosperity. | Seeaneclagrsinale-r8g0 aco] Return $3. wn | OF the service 
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Dr. Louis Encet, the musical critic of the 
World, at the end of his weekly article in that 
journal of the 8th May, thus refers to the late 
Carl Rosa :—‘“‘I have now a very sad duty to 
fulfil. Carl Rosa—one of the most respected, 
talented, honourable, and amiable men known 
in the profession; who had a most numerous 
circle of friends, and not, to my knowledge, an 
enemy; who has done more for English opera 
and English composers than any Englishman 
who ever lived (it is not too much to say that he 


fought the cause of English music against Eng- 


lish audiences and some English critics); a 
man who showed as much shrewdness and 
knowledge in business as he showed a_ nobility 
of heart and kindness of feeling to his friends, a 
model of a husband and a father, an irreproach- 
able son—left London on Good Friday for 
Paris. We had spent nearly half the day most 
agreeably together (he even proposed I should 
accompany him and Mr. Harris and Signor 
Mancinelli), and a few days after he was dead. 
We were friends for very many years, and those 
who know life will understand what it is to lose 
a friend with such qualities, because friends 
who are your friends, not because they want 
you, are very few and far between. On Easter 
Monday, Mrs. Rosa told me she had a telegram 
from her husband that the next evening he hoped 
to be here. He did not arrive, however, and she 
was sent for; but the next day, when I telegraph- 
ed, was he better? she telegraphed back, ‘ De- 
cided improvement ; much better, thanks.” And 
two days after that, that never-forgiving periton- 
itis set in, and, a comparatively young man, 
having everything that can make a man happy 
—an honoured position, a lovely wife, hand- 
‘some, healthy, charming children, with all he 
could wish for—died, at the age of forty-five. 
He was twenty-seven years old when he under- 
took in America those model performances, 
with Parepa, Sims Reeves, Philipps, and Santley ; 
and many of those brought more than eight 
thousand dollars a night! Had he lived he 
would have given the London people what they 
have not and what the smallest Continental town 
has, anational opera. Ls hat nicht sollen sein. 
Peace be with him.” 


Tue railway route recently opened from Ofuna 
on the Tokaido line to Yokosuka possesses 
several marked characteristics of its own. 
Ofuna, the junction station, isa place arbitrarily 
chosen and of no importance, lying about four 
miles from Kamakura Bay. The railway, before 
it reaches the hill-encircled plain where Kama- 
kura lies, passes through a tunnel, the first of a 
- series, and enters the plain to the west of the 
temple of Hachiman. It cuts in two the long 
avenue of pine-trees running from the temple 
seaward ; and at this point the railway station is 
situated. Visitors bound for the Sanatorium 


will find that the pleasantest walk to that hotel |5 


is not the route followed by the jéarskisha-man. 
It is better to keep to the pine avenue for acon- 
siderable distance and then turn off to the right. 
This seaside resort is at its best in the month 
of June. In the court-yard of the hotel, among 
the pine-saplings, the magnificent heavy-scented 
Lilium Auratum is blooming. Seaward, the 
dunes are covered with fragrant wild roses 
and with convolvuli, When the south wind 
is banking up masses of clouds on the moun- 
tains, the rain will pass over the plains that 
are at sea-level like Kamakura. From Kama- 
kura Station the railway runs south-east, soon 


entering a second tunnel, at both ends of which 
are deep cuttings. These cuttings and the 
tunnels are mostly through a light-coloured clay 
rock, which must have presented considerable 
difficulties to the contractors from its loose and 
crumbling nature. Labourers are busy at 
various points inserting grasses in order to bind 
the soil better together; and the tunnels are all 
solid masses of brick arching. After leaving 
this second tunnel the bay of Odawara, first 
seen at Kamakura, is still visible to the west, 
shut in by the Idzu hills. The village of Zu- 
shi is now reached. Thereafter comes another 
tunnel, and then the waters of Tokyo Bay ap- 
pear. A small iron wharf is noticeable, built 
for the convenience of the torpedo factory 
established by the Government in this inlet. 
A steep and narrow bluff has hitherto cut off the 
factory from direct communication with Yoko- 
suka. But now not only does the railway pierce 
the bluff with a tunnel, but a cutting, whose 
sides are over 100 feet in height, gives a direct 
route by water. When the scheme for making 
Yokosuka Harbour completely landlocked is 
carried out, this cutting will form one of the 
two entrances. Yokosuka. is not reached with- 
out still a few more tunnels, the whole number 
on the Ofuna-Yokosuka section amounting to 
eight. The railway station has an excellent 
central situation east of the dock-yard, and right 
opposite the mouth of the bay across which the 
breakwater will be constructed. 


THE returns of imports and exports compiled 
by the Customs Bureau of the Finance Depart- 
ment for last month were as follows :— 


MeRCHANDIS8E. Sitver Yen, 
Imports—Dutiable goods .........6... ceesscccseneneeeessesens $5724,315.59 
Duty free goous ............. 04. 153,013.04 


Goods for the use of vessels 


Total ..... 
Exports—Dutiable goods 
Duty free goods ... 

Goods for the use of vessels 


+ 2,670,703.17 
2,598,013.80 
170,837,000 


Total $440,213 85 
Grand total of imports and exports. 11,317,543-38 
Excess of imports 437,115.08 


Gotp anp Stuver Butvion. 


TMmports ......ecsceseseneee cceeceeeeececensntesnanseeececeseeseesnees $495,465.64 
EXpOrts ...ccccsesevecosccsscunevasereveseerssocanraserseesusoreeeces 3432272.31 
Total .....ccsssscsscessceerssensseasseeeeens 3,838,737-95 
Excess of imports ........scsesesceeseeees 391$2.193.33 


Classified according to the various ports the im- 
ports and exports of merchandise were as 
follows :— 


Imports. Exports. 

Sitver Yen. Siuver Yen. 
Yokohama .......sccceseessseensenees 3,05 2,164.68 315.26,5 76.45 

Kobe....... + 3,201,489.59 2,117,989.3'! 
Osaka 180,452.42 .. 15,983.02 
Nagasaki 247,874.35 700,910.97 
Hakodate . 112,124.12 $9,750.55 
Other ports. 23,224.37. 41,991.48 
Votals..cécccccvisissccccadses §877,329-53  veceeaeee 5,440,213 85 


The following are the amounts of Customs 
duties collected at the various ports during the 
month :— 


Duties on MiscecLangous 
Imports UTIKS 


Duties on 
Exports 


Sitver YEN, Stuver Yen. Sitver Yen. 

Yokohama . 139.244.1460 oe. 773-338 
Kobe....... 108,274.500  ...... 1,111.156 
Osaka 6,054,518 ...... 6 000 
Nagasaki . 6,720.362 ...... 7§3.005 
Hakodate . $,509.059  ...... 6.000 
88 483 76.790 

7.250 0.240 

g2.386 w.. 11.400 

Total...,....00+ 105,979.064 ...... 266,550,710 ...... 2,736.929 


Classified according to the various commodities, 
the imports and exports during May were as 
follows :—Imports: ye# 737,518.22 arms and 
machinery, yer 59,792.78 clothing, yer 48,928.01 
glass, yen 540,506.82 iron and_ steel, yer 
956,808.21 -sugar, yer 36,507.30 silk thread and 
cloth, yen 29,256.86 tobacco, yen 165,166.36 
miscellaneous articles (manufactures), yen 
60,977.42 provisions and liquids, yen 199,645.17 
drugs and medicines, yen 34,344.04 cereals, 
yen 120,714.25 metals, yer 1,721,636.95 cotton 


yarn, &c., yer 18,086.68 linen cloth, thread and 
flax, yen 49,475.40 wines and Spirits, yen 
52,154.21 books and stationery, yen 94,898.69 
dyes and colouring stuffs, yen 1 12,669.31 horns, 
teeth, hides and furs, yer 303,643.31 oil and 
wax, yen 436,967.68 wool, woollen thread, and 
cloth, yex 34,935.08 sundry cloths, and yen 
60,849.05 miscellaneous articles (raw); ex- 
ports: yen 26,044.60 books and papers, yen 
162,271.58 minerals, yen 26,666.23 leather, 
hair, horns, &c., yen 20,325.09 tobacco, yen 
206,122.11 drugs and medicines, yen 20,552.55 
oil and wax, yen 997,449.23 tea, yen 49,986.34 
miscellaneous articles (raw), yen 1,578,199.60 
cereals, provisions and liquors, yen 979,216.21 
silk and cotton, yen 307,891 cloth and clothing, 


and yen 557991.87 miscellaneous articles 
(manufactures), 


AN anonymous “ man of property ” in England 
possesses a Vandyke of which he is particularly 
proud. It is a portrait, and its owner, thinking 
that everybody should have the privilege of 
seeing such a picture, made up his mind to 
present it to the nation. But before taking this 
step, he thought it wise to see what kind of 
abode would be granted to his gem by a grate- 
ful nation. The result of his examination was 
that the present Portrait Gallery in London 
did not seem worthy to contain a fine Van- 
dyke. An ordinary donor would doubtless have 
resolved, under these circumstances, to keep 
his Vandyke, or perhaps to taunt the country 
with the insufficiency of its provision of art 
museums, But the owner of the Vandyke is 
not an ordinary person. Another alternative 
presented itself to him; namely, to build a 
National Portrait Gallery at his own expense. 
He privately proposed this course to the First 
Commissioner, Mr. Plunkett, the only condition 
being that the Government should procure a 
suitable site not more than a mile and a half 
from St. James's. Of course the Government 
accepted the offer, and now all the world is 
asking who the munificent donorcan be. Hehas 
preserved, and means to preserve, his incognito, 
and the curious can only find out that he is a 
person very little known in London and residing 
almost uninterruptedly in the country. A little 
munificence of kindred character is greatly 
wanted in Japan. 

Tue dissatisfaction felt by the Buddhist clergy 
on account of the twelfth article of the Law of 
Election to the Diet seems to be spreading and 
developing itself. The Article reads :—‘Shinto 
priests, and priests and teachers of religion of 
all kinds shall be ineligible,” but the chief dis- 
contents are to be found among the priests of 
the Sainshd or Monto sect. A few weeks ago, 
the Shrnshd priests of the Province of Omi and 
the Shinsha and Jodo priests of the Province 
of Nagano sent deputies, Messrs. Nishikawa 
Hitoshi and Miyamoto Keijun to Tokyo to 
present a memorial to the Government. 
Their example was soon followed by their 
confréres in the Prefecture of Toyama, which 
is, next to Kyoto, the strongest centre of 
Buddhism in the country, and & is now re- 
ported that sympathisers in the various Pro- 
vinces of Kyushu and of the Sanyodo, and 
in the provinces round Kyoto, are making ar- 
rangements to despatch delegates to the capital 
to make their views known to the Authorities. 
The ground of disatisfaction seems to be briefly 
this: that it is unfair to priests to deny them on 
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the one hand the right of being elected to the 
House of Representatives, while they are, on 
the other, charged with the duties of paying tax 
and of serving in the army and navy. Tokvo 
papers such as the Mainichr, the Choya, and 
the Mippon, have characterised the conduct 
of the clergy as extremely impolitic in the 
interests of their religion, to say nothing 
of the injurious effect which their admission 
to the Diet would have upon the politics 
of the country. Our contemporaries point 
out to them that if they are allowed to be- 
come Members of the House of Represent- 
atives, other religionists, such, for instance, as 
the ministers of Christianity, must likewise be 
allowed the same privilege, and that the con- 
sequence will be the carrying of religious strife 
into the domain of politics. The Tokyo papers 
advise the discontents to confine their energies 
to the propagation of their religion, reminding 
them that if they can in this way secure the 
presence, among the members of the Diet, of a 
number of men devoted to their creed, they 
will then be able to accomplish their object 
without pretending to possess any direct share 
in politics. The Maznrché Shimbun, however, 
admits that it is somewhat unfair to charge 
priests with the obligation of military or naval 
service. It maintains that the professions 
of the priest and of the soldier are in their 
nature incompatible the one with the other, 
and confesses that, had the Buddhist memo- 
rialists confined their contention to this point 
alone and urged the Government to ex- 
empt them from military or naval service, it 
would then have given its entire support to their 
efforts. It should be observed that the Shinsha 
priests in former days aspired to the possession 
of political influence, and three centuries ago 
they successfully resisted, in the temple-castle 
of Ishiyama, the repeated assaults of the troops 
of Nobunaga. Itwould bea mistake to suppose 
that the sect still retains the fire of bygone 
days, but in point of wealth. of the number of 
its adherents, and a lingering spirit of enterprize 
amofig its priests, the Shévshid section of the 
Buddhist creed will yet prove the most for- 
midable enemy that Christianity can have to 
contend with in this country. 


Tue Offctal Gazette published on the 24th 
instant a notice by the Railway Bureau, to the 
effect that work on the Koto Railway (Naga- 
hama and Otsu) has been completed, and the 
line will be opened for traffic on the rst proximo. 
The fares between Tokyo and Kobe are fixed 
at yen 11.28 for first, yer 7.52 for second and 
yen 3.76 for third class, and the rates between 
the capital and Yokohama after that date will 
be reduced to sez 60 for first, sen 40 for second 
and se# 20 for third class. Tickets available 
for distances over 50 and under 100 miles will 
be issued by the Railway Office. They will be 
available for two days, and one day will be 
added for each additional hundred miles. A 
passenger who travels over 50 miles may alight 
at any station on the way and take passage in 
‘another train, but passengers travelling less 
than 50 miles may not break the journey. Even- 
ing expresses starting from Shimbashi at 4.45 
p.m. and from Kobe at 5.30 p.m. will arrive, 
the former at Kobe at 12.50 p.m. and the latter 
at Shimbashi at 1.40 p.m. on the following day. 


Tue Imperial Miniature Yacht Club held a re- 
gatta on Saturday at the grounds of the Club 


in the enclosure of the Naval Department at 
Tokyo. The weather, which would have been 
admirable for big boat sailing, was not altogether 
favourable for the small craft, the northerly 
breeze which prevailed having rather too much 
weight,-and raising more of a sea than suited 
the models. The former station at Kanasugi, 
Shibahama, had been relinquished on account 
of the want of a proper Clubhouse there, and in 
this respect the new situation is all that could be 
desired, but it is evident that outside in the Bay 
the evolutions of the little craft are some- 
what circumscribed for want of room as com- 
pared with the old place. The lake which 
lies near the Naval Academy, and to which 
entrance from the Bay is gained by a 
picturesque creek, fringed on both sides 
by luxuriant vegetation, would form a capital 
cruising ground for the fleet of the Club were it 
not that the breezes which ruffle its surface are 
of the most uncertain kind, owing to the high 
ground which environs it on the seaward side, 
so that racing is out of the question. The 
Clubhouse is situated close to the Jake, and to 
a jetty where the floating property of the Club is 
usually moored. From various causes the ar- 
rangements for Saturday’s regatta were much 
interfered with so that it was nearly three o’clock 
before the house boats with the guests and the 
barges containing the models unmoored and 
sculled through the creek into the bay. Here 
a fresh breeze had licked up a considerable 
tipple, and it did not require many trials to show 
that topsails and jib topsails would have to 
be discarded. The finishing line was marked 
by two flags planted off the creek, but the start- 
ing line having been unfortunately placed too 
far inshore, to leeward, it was found in the first 
race that the sea and tide drove the models too 
far off to allow of any one finishing properly. 
All entered in the first race started except Mr. 
T. H. James’ Swallow. The favourites were 
undoubtedly Zhunderer, a powerful 32-pounder, 
and Zingchow, but both of these were early out 
of the race, Daé-ichi-Zsuru under mainsail and 
jib only, finishing to windward of all others, 
with Constitution next to her. Though the line 
was not crossed the first prize was given to Pro- 
fessor West. For want of room the second and 
third races were converted into reaching matches 
with the wind more or less a-beam. In the 
second Blatkie, in a lee berth, made a capital 
course for the finishing line but was fouled 
by Cormorant. When the models got clear 
the schooner bore up and, going at a great 
speed, passed between the flags half a length 
ahead of the cutter. The third race, like 
the second, was started from the shore. All the 
boats entered started, but only two crossed the 
finishing line, Snipe and Pigeon, Linnet passing 
close outside the leeward flag. Swipe started 
from leeward of all the others but soon assum- 
ed aneasy lead, which she was, however, deprived 
of by a lumbering junk that started her off on 
the wrong tack. Curiously enough, she went 
about again when clear, and finished second, 
Pigeon having meantime taken the lead. The 
Tsurus, it may be said, are models of Pro- 
fessor West's new cutter Daimyo. The smaller 
was built first, and her lines enlarged for Das- 
teht-7Tsuru, the faults observable in their case 
being carefully eliminated in Dazmyo's lines. 
The draughtsman was Mr. Terano, who sailed 
Chidoré on Saturday. The prizes were pre- 
sented, after the races, in the Clubhouse by Mrs. 
Loureiro. - The Committee of Management were 


Viscount Enouye, Admiral T. Ito, Captain 
Ingles, Captain Motoyama, I.J.N., M. Bertin, 
Messrs. H. Watanabe, F. A. Satow, P. Jaudon, 
and Captain Shibayama, LJ.N. The following 
were the events :—First Race—Start at 1.30 p.m., 
distance half a mile stretch to windward; first 
class boats of 30—36 inches water-line length, 
time allowance 2 seconds per inch ; prize—en- 
trance fees to go to the winning boat :— 


Name. Ric. Owner, Satcep By. 
Dai-ichi Tsuru ...... C. D. West......... C.D. West.. 
Dark Horse. froku Enouye ...G. Whitfield. 
Constitution .M.~ auc wo E. Beart. . 
Petrel ames ......J. M. James...... 
Swallow . H. James .Y. H. fames...... 
Tinghow... .Chinese ...K. Iwasaki T. B. Glover 
Hayabusa Cutter ..... H. Watanabe ...F, W. Hammond 0 
Thunderer ......cc0.66 Cutter...... M. Squire ......... M. Squire......... ° 


Second Race—start at 2.30 p.m., distance 500 
yards reach; second class boats of 24—30 
inches water-line length, time allowance 2 se- 
conds per inch; prize—entrance fees to go to 
the winning boat :— ; 


Name. Rio. Owner. Saitep By 
Cormorant........... Schooner ...Lieut. Yoshii ...E. Beart............ 1 
Blaikie...... AC F.W, Hammond 
Albatross . J. M. James. 
Tsuru... . D. West 
Chidori . Terano ......4. 
Keepsake t...... Tomiyama ... 
Nachi.,.........+....... Cutter ......W. Squire ...... M. Squire ......... 


Third Race—start at 3 p.m., distance 500 yards 
reach; third class boats of 18—24 inches water- 
line length ; time allowance 2 seconds per inch; 
first prize—gold medal; second prize—silver 
medal with gold star ; third prize—silver medal. 


Names. Rio. Owner. Saitep By. 
Pigeon ......sesceeees Cutter......Jiutoku Saigo ...G. Whitfield. ...... I 
SN PC... ..00 .. Cutter...... C. ‘t. Kawakami.C. T. Kawakami. 3 
Kingfisher ...Cutter...... K. Nirei ........ K. Nirei oe ° 
Eagle ..Cutter......S8. Kawamura ...S. Kamamura...... 0 
Pheasant sh —Tomiyama ° 
Quail . E. Beart ° 
Phoenix Y. Enouy: ° 
Bullfinch T.B. Glover. ° 
Linnet ..... ..T. Squire .... a) 
Yayeyama J. M. James..... ... ° 
SkylATR  .sssssesees F, W. Hammond. o 


Tue London and China Express publishes the 
following, which it calls ‘(a weighty statement” 
of Great Britain’s position in respect of Treaty 
Revision :— 


We have reason to believe that the British Govern. 
ment has from the first been strongly p:edisposed 
towards the solution of the Japan Treaty problem pro- 
posed by Count Okuma in December last, and this 
predisposition, we are informed, extends to manner as 
well as matter; to form as well as substance. ‘fo put 
it more plainly, Lord Salisbury, we are told, has all 
along been in favour of revising the treaties with 
Japan on the general outlines proposed by the Japa- 
nese Government, and since the collapse of the famous 
conferences, he has been brought to favour also the 
general idea of independent negotiations between 
Japan and each ‘Treaty Power. He was, therefore, 
disposed to agree with Count Okuma's proposals. 
But, it is pointed out to us, the pos tion of Great 
Britain in this matter is wholly different from that of 
the United States. The latter has long broken away 
from the diplomatic combination of former days; 
eleven years ago she went so far as to make a wholly 
new and independent treaty with Japan, and both 
really and apparently she has fora good many years 
taken her own course. Accordingly, when the Japa- 
nese proposals of December last reached Washington, 
the American Government could have no possible 
difficulty of form or fact in agreeing to them and in 
agreeing promptly, for all along she had given in her 
adhesion to similar principles during the conferences, 
and she had no other Power to consult, and no one to 
think of but herself. Besides, as we have said, she 
had already made a treaty independently of the other 
Powers, and could have little hesitation in doing the 
same now. But the great Powers of Furope, and above 
all Great Britain, are in quite a different position, In 
the early days union and céoperation between them 
formed the fixed points in the policy of all in Japan; 
this policy has never been formally abandoned, and, 
indeed, the conferences themselves are the most 
striking recent evidences of the existence, theoreti- 
cally at least, of this co-operation still. Great Britain 
has always been the leader of this confederation, if 
that term may be applied to it; she has more than 
once made sacrifices to maintain it, and if now she 
broke away from it suddenly on the receipt of a 
telegram from Count Okuma, she would certainly 
lay herself open to the charge of treating the other 
Powers with unfairness and di-courtesy. If the 
time has come for the formal breaking up of the di- 
plomatic confederation in Japan, it is obvious that all 
the Powers interested have a right to be consulted, 
and that any Power desiring to act by itself should 
let the others know what its views are, and the rea. 
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sons which have led it to entertain these views. More 
especially is this incumbent on Great Britain, to which 
the confederation owes its existence, or at least its 
existence until now. We believe that Lord Salisbury 
did, in fact, enter into correspondence with the other 
Powers on the receipt of Count ()kuma’s propositions, 
but we are unable to say with what result. But Mr. 
Fraser, the new British Minister to Tokio, will take 
out with him the instructions of the British Govern- 
ment, which there is reason to believe will not, on the 
whole, be unsatisfactory to the (‘overnment of Japan. 
It will thus be observed that charges of negligence. 
dilatoriness, and misapprehension of the importance 
of the point at issue which have been made from 
Japan against the British Foreign Office are quite 
unfounded, and are based on a total misunder- 
standing of the position and duties imposed on the 
Biitish Government by its past relations with other 
Powers in regard to Japan. 


We have ourselves given strong prominence to 
this point, and shown that, as the recognised 
leader of the league of States, England .could 
not be the first to break away without incur- 
- ring a charge of discourtesy and unfaith towards 
her colleagues. But the explanation does not 
entirely suffice, though it undoubtedly possesses 
much weight. The principle of independent 
negotiation was virtually accepted months ago 
by several of the Great Powers. Thenceforth it 
became quite plain that the system of cdoperation 
had ceased to be maintainable, and England, 
relieved to a great extent of responsibility towards 
her colleagues, might have taken a decisive step 
on her own account without serious discourtesy 
towards the European Powers. When a thing 
becomes inevitable, sound diplomacy yields 
with a good grace and even makes capital out 
of necessity. But we do not see that England’s 
kind friends have any reason whatever to’ find 
fault with her. Had she thought solely of her 
own position in Japan, she would have signed 
the treaty weeks ago, and the only sufferer from 
her punctilious hesitation is herself. 


Arter the law was passed substituting electri- 
city for hanging in the execution of criminals 
in the State of New York, there was a great 
deal of speculation as to how the process should 
be carried out. Expert electricians are not 
likely to accept the office of executioner, and 
only an expert electrician could be trusted to 
discharge such a function. We now read that 
the method pursued will be as follows :—‘“A 
current of 1,000 volts will be used. It has 
been found that less than 200 volts would be 
sufficient, but a larger number will be employ- 
ed to provide for all contingencies. If a much 
stronger current were sent through a man the 
body would be burned. The criminal is sen- 
tenced to be executed some time in a given 
week, the Warden or superintendent to fix 
the day and hour. At the appointed time, 
which is fixed without the knowledge of the 
condemned man, the Warden, Sheriff and his 
assistants enter the cell and bind the man’s 
hands before him. A pair of shoes, in the 
soles of which are metal plates covered with 
sponges, which form one electrode, and a cap 
containing the other electrode are then put on 
him. He is placed in a large reclining oak 
chair, to which he is securely fastened. The 
wires from the dynamo are then connected with 
the electrodes at the head and feet, the Sheriff 
touches a button and in one hundred and fiftieth 
part of a second the criminal is dead.” 


Tue Competitive Fine Arts Society of Japan 
held its first meeting during this year in the 
rooms of the Exhibition building at ‘Uyeno last 
Sunday afternoon. There was a large attendance 
of members, and some pictures of great beauty, 
by ancient masters, were hung in the north 


wing of the building. H.I.H. Prince Arisu- 
gawa, the President of the Society, not being 
able to attend, was represented by Viscount 
Yamao. Viscount Sano presided, and there 
were also present Prince Mori and Count Date. 
Viscount Sano announced that the necessary 
funds had been subscribed for building a per- 
manent museum. The sum originally con- 
templated was six thousand dollars, but it 
had afterwards been decided to spend ten 
thousand. The museum is, of course, quite 
distinct from the large Permanent Museum 
standing in the same park, ils purpose being 
merely to serve for occasional displays of 
art objects and for the periodical meetings 
of the Society. Viscount Sano announced his 
intention of resigning the presidency of the 
Society. The business connected with the 
office had, he said, grown too arduous, and, at 
the same time, the importance of the society’s 
functions had now become so great that he did 
not feel justified in continuing in his present 
post unless he could look forward to being able 
to devote more time to its duties. Viscount 
Sano’s retirement will be an immense loss. Not 
alone does the Society owe its inception to him, 
but his zeal and energy may fairly be credited 
with having given an immense impulse to the 
present revival of art industries on the old lines. 
Lectures were delivered by Captain Brinkley 
and Mr. Kurokawa. A portion of the former's 
address—which was spoken in Japanese—we 
print elsewhere, and we hope to publish a 
translation of the latter's in a future issue. 


A certain Mr. J. B. Hill, walking recently in 
the streets of San Franciscc, received a blow on 
the head from a falling bale of hay. He was 
carried home in a state of paralysis from his 
shoulders to his toes, though still capable of 
moving his arms a little, talking freely and 
clearly and swallowing. This happened on 
Wednesday, and the subsequent history of the 
case, so far as we know it, includes an extra- 
ordinary surgical operation. It is thus told by 
the San Francisco Chronicle :—‘‘ On Thursday 
an effort was made to bring his neck into pro- 
per position. This was done without much 
difficulty, but it would not remain in place except 
by being pulled by the head. A consultation 
was held, and on Thursday an incision was made 
along the centre of the neck its entire length, 
and at the depth of over an inch the neck ver- 
tebrae were reached. The third and fourth were 
found to be fractured, or rather crushed to frag- 
ments. Six of these were removed with diffi- 
culty. The spinal cord was uncovered for more 
than an inch by the operations, and all pressure 
upon it was removed. After the dressing of the 
immense wound and recovery from the chlorv- 
form, Mr. Hill was comfortable, and drank 
some water. The operation was completed in 
about one hour and a half. At the visit at 4 
p.m. he was still comfortable as to his head, 
neck and shoulders, the only living parts. Sen- 
sation had extended about four inches down 
the chest, reaching to the sixth rib. His pulse 
had risen from 45 before the operation to 50. 
There were no untoward symptoms. The opera- 
tion had in nowise harmed him. Pressure had 
been removed from the spinal cord, pain dimi- 
nished, the circulaticn improved, sensation 
slightly extended and his condition was a slight 
trifle less desperate. On Saturday at all of the 
visits to 8 p.m. his pulse was from 60 to 65, 
temperature a little above 101 deg. He slept 


well all Saturday night, and is cheerful and 
hopeful. His. case is nevertheless in the last . 
degree desperate, and nothing but a wonder of 


the restorative power of nature can prolong his 
life for a few days. 


News from North China give no hope for the 
salvation of the crops. Rain had fallen in the 
neighbourhood of Tientsin, but only to the 
extent of half an inch. The heat has been ex- 
cessive, 106°, but with the rain the temperature 
fell to go°, and the following day to 60°. On the 
other hand, South China has been visited by 
disastrous floods, especially in the province of 
Kwangtung, where, level parts of the country 
were inundated with nearly 40 feet of water, 
which drowned 6,000 persons and rendered 
10,000 more homeless and destitute, their 
houses, cattle, growing crops, stores of grain, 
and implements, all being swept away or buried 
beyond recovery. * * * Qne of the latest 
public companies started is the Shanghai Horse 
Bazaar Company, which is now duly launched, 
all the shares having been taken up. * * * 
The M.-C. Daily News, referring to the silk 
crop, says :—‘‘ The China silkworm has shown 
this year his recuperative power, the disease 
having, as far as has been discovered, dis- 
appeared entirely ; and the crop is consquent- 
ly an unusually good one, while the growers 
have been aided by the reported partial failure 
of the European harvest, having already sold to 
foreign buyers some 6,000 bales at very full 
prices.” * * ®™ The model settlement has 
had its rain storm, being visited on the after- 
noon of the 18th instant with thunder, lightning, 
and rain, of which three inches fell between 4 
and 5 p.m. Most of the streets were flooded, 
the storm nearly coinciding, as is so often the 
case, with high water in the river. A great part 
of the public garden was a lake, the central 
grass-plot being surrounded by a broad sheet of 
water, nearly a foot in depth in places, and most 
of the paths were flooded and a similar state of 
affairs existed in the Cathedral compound. 
Hankow Road was in some places a foot under 


water. A tremendous quantity of sand was 
washed off the surface of the roads. The total 
-_* © 


rainfall up to midnight was 3.36 inches. 
It has been said in Japan by persons who might 
be supposed to be well-informed, that the late 
Chinese Minister to Tokyo would be able to 
clear himself of the charges against him in re- 
lation to certain transactions in copper entered 
into on behalf of his Government whilst he was 
Minister here, and further, that a certain secretary 
would be found to be the real delinquent, the 
latter having manipulated the rate of exchange 
in the payment of heavy sums of money for 
copper. In cases of the kind in China, it is not 
material to the Court whether the right man is 
laid by the heels or not, provided*that he can be 
made to pay, and as the Secretary was probably 
a man of straw, his superior has very likely 
been made the scapegoat, as a translation from 
the Hu Pao says :—The ex-Minister to Japan, 
Sia Taotai, who has been tried on a charge of 
“ squeezing” the Chinese Government in con- 
nection with the purchase of copper for them 
in Japan during his term of office, has been 
condemned to pay Tls. 32,000 to close the case. 
He has petitioned the Viceroy Ts€ng Kwo- 
ch‘ian to be allowed to return to his home 
to arrange for the raising of this sum by 
the sale of his estate; but the Viceroy insists 
on substantial security before he will consent 
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housed. The show will occupy two lots at the 
corner of Honmura Road and the canal, where 
Mr. Center's compound will be utilized for the 
animal tent, and where the entrance and the 
ticket offices and band stand will be situated. 
The Circus pavilion will be on the adjoining 
lot, Mr. A. Clark’s. Once before—so Mr. Wilson 
informs us—the combination was compelled to 
thus split itself up, namely, at Wellington, New 
Zealand, five years ago. Wellington, like Hong- 
kong, is scarce of level Jand. 


* * */ which have been sent to this country by Ger- 
man houses in Japan—no doubt after unsuccess- 
ful attempts had been made to place them in 
the Fatherland. That the orders should come 
here at all is no doubt a matter for congratula- 
tion, but so long as they are transmitted through 
foreign agents there can be no doubt that the 
tenure is uncertain, and to retain their position 
our manufacturers ought to be directly re- 
presented on the spot. We have previously 
referred to this branch of the subject (vide En- 
gineering, September 21, 1888), and it is not 
‘necessary now to dwell npon it at any length, 
but increased knowledge causes us to emphasise 
what we have already said. Above all things 
our manufacturers ought to insist upon their 
own name being prominent on the articles 
supplied whenever it is practicable. To allow 
an agent or merchant to ticket his sales only 
with his own name is a most short-sighted policy, 
and in the long run will benefit neither party, 
and this is particularly the case with regard to 
machinery. It may be taken for granted that 
the direct representation of manufacturers in 
Japan will meet with opposition of merchantsand 
agents already on the spot, and also from the 
local English press, or at any rate from that 
portion of it which has contracted views and 
confides its sympathies to local interests instead 
of those of our country at large. But a little 
wholesome opposition from home will not do 
our mercantile brethren in the East any harm, 
and at any rate will be less unpleasant to their 
patriotism and no more hurtful to their pockets 
than seeing business secured by our German 
and American rivals. Increased competition 
means dimished profits to the merchant, of 
course, and we are far from wishing to reduce 
any one’s profits. But profits have been and 
are still being reduced all over the world from 
this cause, and Japan will be no exception. It 
is only a question whether the increased com- 
petition is to come from our own countrymen 
or from foreigners. We believe that we can 
make and supply most manufactures cheaper, 
quality taken into consideration, than any other 
country in the world, and if our manufacturers 
were to take means to bring themselves into 
more direct contact with the consumer, in coun- 
tries like Japan, the result will be an increase 
of British trade and British influence.” 


to release him from surveillance. 
The Shzh Pao says that in the great fire which 
began at Li-chow in Szechuan on the rath 
April—mentioned some time ago by the Ichang 
correspondent of the W.-C. Datly News—no 
less than 36,017 families were rendered home- 
less. It adds that “the number of persons, 
killed both by suffocation and by being trampled 
upon, is too numerous to reckon. Al] the 
sufferers that escaped from death now live on 
the bank of theriver. As they have no houses to 
live in, nor food to eat, the authorities are pro- 
viding for their necessities and soliciting help 
from the benevolent.” 


Tue import and export trade between Fusan 
and Japan, during April last, amounted to yen 
49,874, of which yen 29,870 represented imports 
and yen 21,004 exports, the latter figure in- 
cluding re-exports to the amount of yen 94. 
The values of articles imported into and exported 
from Fusan over yen 100 during the month were 
as follows :—Imports: yen 4,540 rye, yen 3,184 
rice, ye# 3,070 potatoes, yen 2,666 coal, yen 873 
oats, yer 762 timber, yen 964 miscellaneous 
articles, yen 703 provisions, yen 672 metal work, 
and yer 592 silk goods. Exports: yen 9,030 
gold bullion, sex 4,327 cow-hides, yen 1,859 
live stock, ye 1,413 sea-weed, yen 1,197 dried 
béche de-mer, yen 644 wheat, yen 526 beans, 
and yen 337 silver bullion.—Official Gasetle. 


Decorations of the Zuthosho (Order of the 
Mirror) have been conferred by the Emperor on 
the following gentlemen :—Mr. Ishii, Prefect of 
Saga (third class decoration) ; Viscount Gojo, 
a senator; Baron Iwakura Tomotsune, Super- 
intendent of Prince Kitashirakawa’s House- 
hold; Messrs. Maeda, Director of the Indus- 
trial and Agricultural Bureau in the Agricultural 
and Commercial Department; Takei, Prefect 
of Tottori; Uchimi, Prefect of Hyogo ; Hitomi, 
President of the Nagasaki Court of Appeal; 
Fukuda, Assistant Director of the Sanitary 
Bureau in the Home Office; and Takagi, Chief 
Public Prosecutor of the Tokyo Court of Appeal, 
(fourth class decorations) ; Messrs. Watanabe 
Kunitake, Vice-Minister of State for Finance ; 
Nishimura, Prefect of Oita; Watanabe Chiaki, 
Prefect of Kagoshima; Ban, President of the 
Nagano Court of First Instance; Seki, Chief 
Public Prosecutor of the Miyagi Court of Ap- 
peal; Yamanouchi, Master of the Board of 
Ceremonies ; Adachi, Assistant Director of the 
Imperial Sepulchres Bureau ; Kunishige, Direc- 
tor of the Ecclesistical Bureau in the Home 
Office ; and Nakamura, Assistant Director of 
the Engineering Bureau in the Home Office 
(fifth class decorations) ; Messrs. Katsumada, 
Prefect of Aichi; Oshima, President of the 
Osaka Court of First Instance; Furuso, Presi- 
dent of the Yamaguchi Court of First Instance ; 
Amano, President of the Miyasaki Court of 
First Instance; Otowa, President of the Fuku- 
shima Court of First Instance; Omori, a 
Secretary of the Home Office; Hirayama, a 
private secretary to the Minister of State for 
Finance; Odani, a Counsellor of the Legis- 
lative Bureau; Fukuhara, Director of the Ac- 
countant Bureau in the Judicial Department; 
and Watanabe, a Secretary of the Tokyo City 
Government Office (sixth class decorations) .— 
Offictal Gazette. 


Tue Minstrel Company and some amateurs of 
H.M.S. Cordelia gave an entertainment on 
Thursday evening in honour of the anniversary 
of the Queen’s Accession. A large number of 
invitations had been issued to the ships in har- 
bour as well as to people on shore, and there 
was quite a “full house.” The various perform- 
ances of the sailors, which beside singing and 
dancing, included a farce, were heartily applaud- 
ed, and appeared to give much pleasure to the 
audience. During one of the intervals Miss 
Amy Sherwin, who was on board the Cordelia 
as the guest of the officers, sang “‘ Home, sweet 
home,” to the intense delight of all present, and 
afterwards the first verse of ‘God save the 
Queen,” at the end of the entertainment. 


AccorDING to the Vippon, the British residents 
of Yokohama were surprised by a paragraph that 
appeared lately in the Tokyo papers to the effect 
that the negotiations as to treaty ‘revision be- 
tween Japan and Germany had been concluded. 
They are now, says our contemporary about to 
submit a memorial to the British Government 
urging that a new treaty with Japan should be 
concluded ‘as soon as possible with the view of 
obtaining rights similar to those of the German 
residents. The memorial will, when ready, be 
forwarded to the Foreign Office through H.B.M. 
Minister in Tokyo. We (¥apan -Afail) have 
heard nothing of any such project. 


WE learn from the Zofyo Koron that after the 
negotiations on treaty revision with foreign 
Powers have been concluded _ satisfactorily, 
|there are other countries desirous of making 
treaties with Japan to open commercial inter- 
course. The Tokyo journal proceeds to say 
that Turkey and Persia will be the first coun- 
tries to make such treaties, as their Governments 
asked the Japanese Government some years ago 
to conclude a treaty to open trade, but the Go- 
vernment wished to wait until the treaties with 
European Powers were revised. The treaties 
with Turkey and Persia will be concluded at no 
distant date, as treaty revision is now going on 
favourably. 


Lugineering, having published tables showing 
the values (in sterling) of theimports and exports 
from Japan during last year, as compared with 
1887, writes thus:—‘“To judge from the figures 
. in the table one would be justified in assuming 
that Germany has been losing ground, as her per- 
centage of increase is considerably less than in 
former years. But this is only partially true, 
that is to say it is true to the extent that the 
German manufacturer has not been doing quite 
so well, but the figures afford no index of the 
success or otherwise of the German merchant. 
The latter personage is not so patriotic as to 
order his goods in Germany when he can get 
them cheaper elsewhere, and it is probable that 
a considerable part of the English trade comes 
through German merchants, In corroboration of 
this we have heard on the best authority of con- 
siderable orders for rails and jron manufactures 


AN unusual accident to a steamer is reported by 
the W.-C. Daily News of the 15th instant:— 
“Yesterday morning as the M. M. Co.’s tender 
Whangpoo was proceeding from. the Oxus to 
the Afe/bourne, her propeller dropped off. The 
tide was running ebb at the time and the tender, 
becoming unmanageable, drifted down on top 
of H.M.S. Firebrand, lying at anchor off the 
Bund. The tender struck the man-of-war’s bow 
carrying away her jibboom and damaging her 
stem. Having cleared this, she drifted up the 
mouth of the Soochow Creek, where the captain 
let go his anchor. Later on, one of the Cargo- 
Boat Co.'s tugs took her in hand and towed her 
to the M. M. Co.’s Jetty. 


We learn with pleasure from Mr. Wilson 
(Chiarini’s advance agent) that after an almost 
incredible amount of trouble and labour he has 
at length been able to secure a site for the 
Circus. The difficulty of finding a suitable 
spot will be understood when we say that 60,900 
square feet of ground are required for the vari- 
ous’ canvass edifices in which the Circus is 
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THE FUTURE OF EDUCATION IN 
FAPAN. 
ee eee 

ROMINENT among the uncertainties 
created by the introduction of a new 
form of government into Japan stands the 
future position and function of the De- 
partment of Education. That its powers 
will be limited, that much of the work it 
has hitherto superintended will be plated 
under the care of Local Government 
authorities, School Boards, or College 
Faculties, is tolerably sure. It seems 
to be very generally felt that a large 
sum of money need no longer be spent 


every year in work that could be done 


quite as efficiently and with much less ex- 
pense by private individuals or by other 
government agencies. It isrumoured that 
such of the functions of the present Educa- 
tion Department as it is deemed desirable 
to retain will be performed by the Home 
Department. 


Persons well acquainted with the history 
of the Department during the past ten 
years are aware that, speaking gene- 
rally, it assumed its present dimensions 
under the superintendence of Viscount 
Mort. The University, the Tokyo Com- 
mercial School, and various kindred esta- 
blishments al came under its immediate 
control during his tenure of office. Vis- 
count Morr also enlarged its Compila- 
tion Bureau, and caused the writing 
of books in English and Japanese to be 
conducted by paid officials of the Depart- 
ment on an unprecedented scale. We 
think that a careful perusal of its reports 
will tend to show that the importance 
and dimensions of every bureau and 
every sub-bureau of the Department were 
immensely increased by Viscount Mori’s 
efforts. He it was that brought the 
education of the whole empire, from that 
carried on in the lowest kind of ele- 
mentary school to that of the highest 
college in the land, under the control of 
one set of officials. 

Whether in Japan such a plan is likely to 
work well for any length of time is open to 
question. If we could be sure that the Edu- 
cation Department were an embodiment of 
the highest wisdom of the nation on educa- 
tional matters, then it certainly would be 
conducive to the efficiency of education as 
a whole for every agency to be placed 
under the control of such a Department, 
But, as matters are now situated, this 
is unattainable. Though the heads of 
the Department may be highly gifted 
men, and thoroughly versed in educational 
matters, it is idle to expect anything more 
than mediocrity in the various under- 
officials to whose care and judgment 
the carrying out of details is entrusted. 
Moreover, the kind of education that best 
suits provincial districts is a subject with 
which no one can be thoroughly acquainted 
who has not personally visited each pro- 
vince and studied its peculiarities and 


capabilities. Of this no one was more 
aware than the late Viscount Mori. But 
the expense and trouble entailed by such 
visits are very considerable, and the 
good resulting from them is, in many 
instances, greatly diminished, if not alto- 
gether frustrated, by the sudden. death 
or transference of a Minister or Vice- 
Minister. 

These and like considerations are oc- 
cupying the attention of the public mind 
at the present time. The feelings and 
sentiments of those most interested in 
the progress and efficiency of education 
are in favour of a radical change of method. 
In education, as in government generally, 
the age of centralisation seems to be giv- 
ing place to an age of localisation. This we 
deem to bea hopeful sign of the times. For 
there is no greater obstacle to adequate 
development than excessive uniformity 
in the developing agencies. 

For ourselves we see no reason why 
each province should not have its School 
Board ; why the members of such Boards 
should not be elected by the tax-payers 
of each district, and why the 
management of local education 
not be entrusted to such bodies. Dis- 
trict Normal Schools might also be 
placed under local management, perhaps 
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reduce the expenditure of money that can 
ill be spared at the present time. 

The University, as has been repeatedly 
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The First Higher Middle School, the old 
Yobimon, being a preparatory school to 
the University, would probably be endowed 
together with the parent institution. ‘The 
male and female Normal Schools, we think, 
it might be well to retain under the direct 
control of one or other of the Government 
Departments, for reasons which it would 
take too long to specify here. 

Coming to the subject of text-books, 
we think that it would be a decided gain 
to have thenr compiled and printed by 
private individuals or firms. Already there 
has beena great outcry against the persis- 
tency with which the Education Department 
has forced its publications on city and pro- 
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to release him from surveillance. * * * 


The Shrh Pao says that in the great fire which 
began at Li-chow in Szechuan on the 12th 
April—mentioned some time ago by the Ichang 
correspondent of the W.-C. Daily News—no 
less than 36,017 families were rendered home- 
less. It adds that “the number of persons, 
killed both by suffocation and by being trampled 
upon, is too numerous to reckon. All the 
sufferers that escaped from death now live on 
the bank of theriver. As they have no houses to 
live in, nor food to eat, the authorities are pro- 
viding for their necessities and soliciting help 
from the benevolent.” 
eS, 

Decorations of the Zuthosho (Order of the 
Mirror) have been conferred by the Emperor on 
the following gentlemen :—Mr. Ishii, Prefect of 
Saga (third class decoration) ; Viscount Gojo, 
a senator; Baron Iwakura Tomotsune, Super- 
intendent of Prince Kitashirakawa’s House- 
hold; Messrs. Maeda, Director of the Indus- 
trial and Agricultural Bureau in the Agricultural 
and Commercial Department; Takei, Prefect 
of Tottori; Uchimi, Prefect of Hyogo; Hitomi, 
President of the Nagasaki Court of Appeal; 
Fukuda, Assistant Director of the Sanitary 
Bureau in the Home Office; and Takagi, Chief 
Public Prosecutor of the Tokyo Court of Appeal, 
(fourth class decorations) ; Messrs. Watanabe 
Kunitake, Vice-Minister of State for Finance ; 
Nishimura, Prefect of Oita; Watanabe Chiaki, 
Prefect of Kagoshima; Ban, President of the 
Nagano Court of First Instance; Seki, Chief 
Public Prosecutor of the Miyagi Court of Ap- 
peal; Yamanouchi, Master of the Board of 
Ceremonies ; Adachi, Assistant Director of the 
Imperial Sepulchres Bureau ; Kunishige, Direc- 
tor of the Ecclesistical Bureau in the Home 
Office ; and Nakamura, Assistant Director of 
the Engineering Bureau in the Home Office 
(fifth class decorations) ; Messrs. Katsumada, 
Prefect of Aichi; Oshima, President of the 
Osaka Court of First Instance; Furuso, Presi- 
dent of the Yamaguchi Court of First Instance ; 
Amano, President of the Miyasaki Court of 
First Instance; Otowa, President of the Fuku- 
shima Court of First Instance; Omori, a 
Secretary of the Home Office; Hirayama, a 
private secretary to the Minister of State for 
Finance; Odani, a Counsellor of the Legis- 
lative Bureau; Fukuhara, Director of the Ac- 
countant Bureau in the Judicial Department; 
and Watanabe, a Secretary of the Tokyo City 
Government Office (sixth class decorations) .— 
Offictal Gazette. 


Engineering, having published tables showing 
the values (in sterling) of theimports and exports 
from Japan during last year, as compared with 
1887, writes thus:—‘To judge from the figures 
_ in the table one would be justified in assuming 
that Germany has been losing ground, as her per- 
centage of increase is considerably less than in 
former years. But this is only partially true, 
that is to say it is true to the extent that the 
German manufacturer has not been doing quite 
so well, but: the figures afford no index of the 
success or otherwise of the German merchant. 
The latter personage is not so patriotic as to 
order his goods in Germany when he can get 
them cheaper elsewhere, and it is probable that 
a considerable part of the English trade comes 
through German merchants. In corroboration of 
this we have heard on the best authority of con- 
siderable orders for rails and iron manufactures 


which have been sent to this country by Ger- 
man houses in Japan—no doubt after unsuccess- 
ful attempts had been made to place them in 
the Fatherland. That the orders should come 
here at all is no doubt a matter for congratula- 
tion, but so long as they are transmitted through 
foreign agents there can be no doubt that the 
tenure is uncertain, and to retain their position 
our manufacturers ought to be directly re- 
presented on the spot. We have previously 
referred to this branch of the subject (wide En- 
gineering, September 21, 1888), and it is not 
‘necessary now to dwell npon it at any length, 
but increased knowledge causes us to emphasise 
what we have already said. Above all things 
our manufacturers ought to insist upon their 
own name being prominent on the articles 
supplied whenever it is practicable. To allow 
an agent or merchant to ticket his sales only 
with his own name is a most short-sighted policy, 
and in the long run will benefit neither party, 


and this is particularly the case with regard to 
It may be taken for granted that 


machinery. 
the direct representation of manufacturers in 
Japan will meet with opposition of merchantsand 
agents already on the spot, and also from the 
local English press, or at any rate from that 
portion of it which has contracted views and 
confides its sympathies to Jocal interests instead 
of those of our country at large. But a little 


wholesome opposition from home will not do 


our mercantile brethren in the East any harm, 


and at any rate will be less unpleasant to their 
patriotism and no more hurtful to their pockets 


than seeing business secured by our German 
and American rivals. Increased competition 


means dimished profits to the merchant, of 
course, and we are far from wishing to reduce 


any one’s profits. But profits have been and 
are still being reduced all over the world from 
this cause, and Japan will be no exception. 
is only a question whether the increased com- 
petition is to come from our own countrymen 
or from foreigners. 


more direct contact with the consumer, in coun- 


tries like Japan, the result will be an increase 


of British trade and British influence.” 


WE learn from the Zofyo Koron that after the 


negotiations on treaty revision with foreign 
Powers have been concluded satisfactorily, 


|there are other countries desirous of making 


treaties with Japan to open commercial inter- 
course. The Tokyo journal proceeds to say 
that Turkey and Persia will be the first coun- 
tries to make such treaties, as their Governments 
asked the Japanese Government some years ago 
to conclude a treaty to open trade, but the Go- 
vernment wished to wait until the treaties with 
European Powers were revised. The treaties 
with Turkey and Persia will be concluded at no 
distant date, as treaty revision is now going on 
favourably. 

We learn with pleasure from Mr. Wilson 
(Chiarini’s advance agent) that after an almost 
incredible amount of trouble and labour he has 
at length been able to secure a site for the 
Circus. The difficulty of finding a suitable 
spot will be understood when we say that 60,900 
square feet of ground are required for the vari- 
ous‘ canvass edifices in which the Circus is 


It 


We believe that we can 
make and supply most manufactures cheaper, 
quality taken into consideration, than any other 
country in the world, and if our manufacturers 
were to take means to bring themselves into 


housed. The show will occupy two lots at the 
corner of Honmura Road and the canal, where 


Mr. Center's compound will be utilized for the 


animal tent, and where the entrance and the 


ticket offices and band stand will be situated. 


The Circus pavilion will be on the adjoining 


lot, Mr. A. Clark’s. Once before—so Mr. Wilson 
informs us—the combination was compelled to 
thus split itself up, namely, at Wellington, New 
Zealand, five yearsago. Wellington, like Hong- 
kong, is scarce of level land. 


Tue import and export trade between Fusan 
and Japan, during April last, amounted to yen 
49,874, of which yen 29,870 represented imports 
and yen 21,004 exports, the latter figure in- 
cluding re-exports to the amount of yen 94. 
The values of articles imported into and exported 
from Fusan over yen 100 during the month were 
as follows :—Imports: yen 4,540 rye, yen 3,184 
tice, yen 3,070 potatoes, yen 2,666 coal, yen 873 
oats, yen 762 timber, yes 964 miscellaneous 
articles, yen 703 provisions, yen 672 metal work, 
and yen 592 silk goods. Exports: yer 9,030 
gold bullion, ven 4,327 cow-hides, yen 1,859 
live stock, yen 1,413 sea-weed, yen 1,197 dried 
béche de-mer, yen 644 wheat, yen 526 beans, 
and yer 337 silver bullion.—Oficral Gazelle. 


Tue Minstrel Company and some amateurs of 
H.M.S, Cordelia gave an entertainment on 
Thursday evening in honour of the anniversary 
of the Queen’s Accession. A large number of 
invitations had been issued to the ships in har- 
bour as well as to people on shore, and there 
was quite a “full house.” The various perform- 
ances of the sailors, which beside singing and 
dancing, included a farce, were heartily applaud- 
ed, and appeared to give much pleasure to the 
audience. During one of the intervals Miss 
Amy Sherwin, who was on board the Cordelia 
as the guest of the officers, sang ‘‘ Home, sweet 
home,” to the intense delight of all present, and 
afterwards the first verse of ‘‘God save the 
Queen,” at the end of the entertainment. 


AccorpDING to the Wippon, the British residents 
of Yokohama were surprised by a paragraph that 
appeared lately in the Tokyo papers to the effect 
that the negotiations as to treaty revision be- 
tween Japan and Germany had been concluded. 
They are now, says our contemporary about to 
submit a memorial to the British Government 
urging that a new treaty with Japan should be 
concluded ‘as soon as possible with the view of 
obtaining rights similar to those of the German 
residents. The memorial will, when ready, be 
forwarded to the Foreign Office through H.B.M. 
Minister in Tokyo. We (¥apan -Matl) have 
heard nothing of any such project. 


AN unusual accident to a steamer is reported by 
the W.-C. Darly News of the 15th instant :— 
* Yesterday morning as the M. M. Co.’s tender 
Whangpoo was proceeding from. the O-cus to 
the Afe/éourne, her propeller dropped off. The 
tide was running ebb at the time and the tender, 
becoming unmanageable, drifted down on top 
of H.M.S. Firebrand, lying at anchor off the 
Bund. The tender struck the man-of-war’s bow 
carrying away her jibboom and damaging her 
stem. Having cleared this, she drifted up the 
mouth of the Soochow Creek, where the captain 
let go his anchor. Later on, one of the Cargo- 
Boat Co.’s tugs took her in hand and towed her 
to the M. M. Co.’s Jetty, 
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capabilities. Of this no one was more 
aware than the late Viscount Mori. But 
the expense and trouble entailed by such 
visits are very considerable, and the 
good resulting from them is, in many 
instances, greatly diminished, if not alto- 
gether frustrated, by the sudden. death 
or transference of a Minister or Vice- 
Minister. 

These and like considerations are oc- 
cupying the attention of the public mind 
at the present time. The feelings and 
sentiments of those most interested in 
the progress and efficiency of education 
are in favour of a radical change of method. 
In education, as in government generally, 
the age of centralisation seems to be giv- 
ing place to an age of localisation. This we 
deem to bea hopeful sign of the times. For 
there is no greater obstacle to adequate 
development than excessive uniformity 
in the developing agencies. 

For ourselves we see no reason why 
each province should not have its School 
Board ; why the members of such Boards 
should not be elected by the tax-payers 
of each district, and why the whole 
management of local education should 
not be entrusted to such bodies. Dis- 
trict Normal Schools might also be 
placed under local management, perhaps 
subject to some special conditions. This 
arrangement would relieve the Depart- 
ment of an immense amount of work and 
reduce the expenditure of money that can 
ill be spared at the present time. 

The University, as has been repeatedly 
maintained in the columns of our Japan- 
ese contemporaries, would be immensely 
benefited by being endowed, and by being 
subject to no control but the Faculties of 
its constituent Colleges. The amount of 
real work accomplished under the present 
system compared to the expenditure in- 
volved is very small. : 

What is true of the University is true 
of a number of minor but sister institu- 
tions. The School of Commerce, for in- 
stance, would certainly do better under a 
set of trustees interested in commerce. 
The Middle Schools, now under the imme- 
diate control of the Department, would na- 
turally become Provincial Middle Schools. 
The First Higher Middle School, the old 
Vobimon, being a preparatory school to 
the University, would probably be endowed 
together with the parent institution. ‘The 
male and female Normal Schools, we think, 
it might be well to retain under the direct 
control of one or other of the Government 
Departments, for reasons which it would 
take too long to specify here. 

Coming to the subject of text-books, 
we think that it would be a decided gain 
to have thenr compiled and printed by 
private individuals or firms. Already there 
has been a great outcry against the persis- 
tency with which the Education Department 
has forced its publications on city and pro- 
vincial schools. Not long ago, a very 
sharp altercation occurred between the 


THE FUTURE OF EDUCATION IN 
FAPAN. 
———————_» 
ROMINENT among the uncertainties 
created by the introduction of a new 
form of government into Japan stands the 
future position and function of the De- 
partment of Education. That its powers 
will be limited, that much of the work it 
has hitherto superintended will be plated 
under the care of Local Government 
authorities, School Boards, or College 
Faculties, is tolerably sure. It seems 
to be very generally felt that a large 
sum of money need no longer be spent 
every year in work that could be done 
quite as efficiently and with much less ex- 
pense by private individuals or by other 
government agencies. It isrumoured that 
such of the functions of the present Educa- 
tion Department as it is deemed desirable 
to retain will be performed by the Home 
Department. 


present Governor of Tokyo and the head 
of the Compilation Bureau of the Mombu- 
shé about the introduction of a Reader 
into the Tokyo-fu Schools. For many 
years the Mombushé have been spend- 
ing large sums of money in compiling 
and printing text-books for Government 
Schools. Some of this work has been 
extremely well done; but it has involved 
a very heavy outlay and has been charac- 
terised by the usual slowness of official 
operations. The Department, in addition 
to writing rts own text-books, actually 
undertook to print them, a step that was 
rendered entirely superfluous by the ex- 
istence in Tokyo of excellent printing 
presses, with facilities for turning out work 
such as no Government Bureau could com- 
mand without incurring unwarrantable ex- 
penditure of public money. When this fact 
became known it was so universally con- 
demned that the Department was obliged 
to dispense with its printing staff and hand 
over the work it had been doing to the 
Insetsu-kyoku. What has happened with 
its printing will before very long take place 
with its compiling. It will rely on the 
labours of specialists for its text-books. 
And it may well do so. The Japanese are 
by no means backward in book-making ; 
and from the thousands of volumes that 
month after month issue from the press it 
would be no very difficult matter for an 
efficient School Board to choose thoroughly 
trustworthy text-books. The adoption of 
such a course would not only save the 
Department much trouble and expense, 
but would furnish a healthy stimulus to 
authors generally by offering a prospect of 
large sales for carefully prepared works. 
We think that the history of literature 
in this country during the past ten years 
undoubtedly tends to show that the best 
works have been written by private in- 
dividuals, whose pens were set in motion 
by the natural bent of their minds—by liter- 
ary talent, and not by pecuniary necessity. 
By patronising such works the Department 
would benefit itself, the schools under its 
charge, and authors generally. 

What applies to the Department’s text- 
books applies to most of the schools 
under its immediate control. It seems 
to us that in a country where the need of 
education is so universally acknowledged 
as in Japan, the Government can well 
afford to leave education generally to pri- 
vate enterprise, subject, of course, to 
certain rules and to regular official inspec- 
tion. The number of really efficient private 
schools has largely increased within the 
past few years. And though the discipline 
maintained in these schools still leaves 
much to be desired, their curriculum is, in 
many instances, highly satisfactory, and 
the qualifications of the teachers em- 
ployed are in no respect inferior to those 
of Government schoolmasters. In fact, we 
are inclined to think that the proprietors 
of private schools are on the whole more 
particular as to the men they engage than 


Persons well acquainted with the history 
of the Department during the past ten 
years are aware that, speaking gene- 
rally, it assumed its present dimensions 
under the superintendence of Viscount 
Mori. The University, the Tokyo Com- 
mercial School, and various kindred esta- 
blishments all came under its immediate 
control during his tenure of office. Vis- 
count Mori also enlarged its Compila- 
tion Bureau, and caused the writing 
of books in English and Japanese to be 
conducted by paid officials of the Depart- 
ment on an unprecedented scale. We 
think that a careful perusal of its reports 
will tend to show that the importance 
and dimensions of every bureau and 
every sub-bureau of the Department were 
immensely increased by Viscount MorRi’s 
efforts. He it was that brought the 
education of the whole empire, from that 
carried on in the lowest kind of ele- 
mentary school to that of the highest 
college in the land, under the control of 
one set of officials. 


Whetherin Japan such a plan is likely to 
work well for any length of time is open to 
question. If we could be sure that the Edu- 
cation Department were an embodiment of 
the highest wisdom of the nation on educa- 
tional matters, then it certainly would be 
conducive to the efficiency of education as 
a whole for every agency to be placed 
under the control of such a Department, 
But, as matters are now situated, this 
is unattainable. Though the heads of 
the Department may be highly gifted 
men, and thoroughly versed in educational 
matters, it is idle to expect anything more 
than mediocrity in the various under- 
officials to whose care and judgment 
the carrying out of details is entrusted. 
Moreover, the kind of education that best 
suits provincial districts is a subject with 
which no one can be thoroughly acquainted 
who has not personally visited each pro- 
vince and studied its peculiarities and 
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receive this privilege only when the con- 
venience of the school admits of it, and are 
allowed to study for two years, taking one 
or more of the subjects immediately con- 
nected with their special crafts. An elective 
student must be at least seventeen years 
of age, and must have followed, for more 
than one year, some trade having special 
relation to the subjects of instruction 
which he has chosen. The fee paid by 
these students is one dollar monthly. 

To turn now to the output of the in- 
stitution, and its actual influence on native 
industries. The mechanical engineering 
section takes up, in a smaller way, the 
work done at the Akabane foundries when 
these were connected with the late Imperial 
College of Engineering and were under 
the supervision of Mr. HENRY Dyer, its 
ptincipal. Boilers, steam-engines, force- 
pumps—these last happen now to be in 
great demand as an improvement on the 
clumsy well-bucket—and sawing-machines, 
are manufactured here. The shop is also 
prepared to execute orders for steam 
and hot-water heating apparatus, and has 
already fitted up the new Engineering 
College in the University grounds at Hongo 
with a complete set of hot-water pipes and 
fittings. All the casting and founding 
wequired by the College are carried out at 
the Asakusa School. An improved pattern 
of perforating machine, now im use at the 
Imperial Printing Office, is also turned out. 
It is claimed for this pattern that it pos- 
sesses a superiority over the one in com- 
mon use in Europe for the perforating of 
stamps and other paper, inasmuch as it 
dispenses with the need of a human feeder. 
Experiments are likewise in process on 
printing-presses, with the view of perfect- 
ing a machine for native use. 

Turning to the dyeing department, we 
find it chiefly concerned with practical in- 
struction in the best methods of fixing 
colours, rather than in any more original 
researches. Of late years the importation 
into Japan of aniline dyes has increased 
to such an extent that the total annual 
value of these imports now exceeds two 
hundred thousand dollars. Unfortunately, 
although these colours are very attractive 
to buyers, their proper use is still little 
understood. Silk, cotton, and other fabrics 
which have been coloured by native dyers 
do not wash well, and half the imported 
dye-stuffs run to waste. It is one of the 
chief aims of the instructors in this depart- 
ment to teach artisans how to fix these 
colours. The aniline black used in the 
dyeing of patterns on bath-gown (yukata) 
cotton, can be made one of the fastest of 
dyes. Just now the school dye-shop is 
busying itself with this particular branch, 
and also with a series of experiments on 
the dyeing of mountain silk. This silk, 
which is soft in texture and durable in wear, 
refuses the ordinary dye, a circumstance 
attributable to the presence in it of a 
large amount of mineral matter—calcium 
carbonate. 


ments in the school, the Technological and 
the Mechanical. Of these the first named is 
the more varied and the more interesting. 
To it are attached a dyeing-shop, porcelain 
and glass-furnaces, and technological labo- 
ratories; to the mechanical department 
are attached a drawing-office, a pattern 
shop, and a foundry. 

The history of the school begins with 
its foundation in 1882, for the purpose 
of training foremen and managers for 
manufactories, and instructors for indus- 
trial schools. It was intended that the 
course of instruction should include all 
branches of industrial education con- 
cerned with arts and manufactures. The 
course was to extend over three and a 
half years, of which the first year should 
be devoted to general preparatory instruc- 
tion and the others to special training in 
some particular branch. Next year certain 
alterations were made, altering the course 
to four years, and raising the standard. 
In August of that year the first batch of 
entrants, numbering sixty in all, were ad- 
mitted. The school was shortly after- 
wards brought into connection with the 
Imperial University, and placed under the 
control of that institution ; a step which 
led to a complete overturn in its curri- 
culum. The preparatory course was 
abolished, and a short complete course 
extending over two years was instituted. 
Again, in 1888, a new Imperial decree 
severed its connection with the University, 
and placed it under the direct control of 
the Education Department. The Shokko- 
Gakko set itself anew to remodel its 
course of instruction, abolishing the short 
general course and resuming the course 
of three years ; and elective courses—to use 
a word which does not commend itself 
to purists—were established with the view 
of making the school more popular and 
generally useful to mechanics and crafts- 
men. 

Into the organization of the school it is 
needless here to enter with any minute- 
ness. The laboratories and workshops are 
each provided with responsible superinten- 
dents, foremen, and assistants. The general 
direction is in the hands of a committee, 
consisting of the manager of the school, 
two officials of the Education Depart- 
ment, and two officials of the Depart- 
ment of Agticulture and Commerce. Can- 
didates for entrance to the regular courses 
must be not under seventeen and not over 
twenty-five years of age, and unless they 
have passed satisfactorily through a normal 
or middle school, must undergo an exa- 
mination in Japanese, arithmetic, algebra 
and geometry, physics and chemistry, and 
English translation. Students sent up by 
local governments need not undergo this 
examination. 

The elective courses have been insti- 
tuted for the benefit of artisans and me- 
chanics, who, having no general scientific 
training, are anxious to study some part 
of the regular course. These candidates 


Government officials, the very existence 
of such schools depending greatly on the 
efficiency of the teachers employed. 
Among large private schools that of Mr. 
FUKUZAWA, the Kezégijtku, is the oldest, 
and in the past has been unrivalled. 
Within the last few years, however, several 
important establishments have sprung up, 
which are fully qualified to be classed as 
competitors of the great Mita school. 
Among these the Tokyo Yergogakko, the 
Semmongakko, the Kioritsugakko, and the 
Seirttsugakusha, call for special mention. 
Such of the private schools of the capital 
as are properly managed are paying re- 
markably well, and the class of work they 
do loses nothing by comparison with that 
of kindred Government  institututions. 
From this field of labour, then, it seems 
to us the Government can afford to 
withdraw. If it has funds to spare for 
such purposes, it would do well to bestow 
them in the form of grants-in-aid on such 
educational establishments as reach a given 
standard. 

As we have maintained again and again 
in these columns, what is required in this 
country is that the people should be taught 
how to do everything for themselves. It 
should be the main object of the Govern- 
ment to encourage in every way possible 
all kinds of private enterprise. This is 
the only effectual method of cultivating a 
spirit of activity and independence among 
the people generally. The old spirit was 
to rely on the Government’s planning 
everything and doing everything; the 
new spirit is to confine the sphere of Go- 
vernment to superintendence and general 
control, and to trust to the energy, the 
ambition, and the resources of private 
citizens for the projection and the accom- 
plishment of all needed improvements and 
reforms. That in educational matters the 
current has already begun to set in this 
direction is very plain to all readers of 
Japanese: contemporary journals, and the 
fact cannot but be a source of gratification 
to all lovers of progress. 


THE TECHNOLOGICAL SCHOOL IN 


ASAKUSA. 
————_¢—_____ 


N the neighbourhood of Asakusa Tem- 
ple, on the banks of the Sumida river, 
midway between the Umaya and Ryogoku 
bridges, is situated the Technological 
School, or Shokko Gakko, of Tokyo. The 
enclosure in which the school buildings 
stand formerly belonged to the TOKUGAWA 
Government, and was used for the storage 
of rice. Several of its godowns, which 
were ranged round a creek or blind canal 
leading off the river, still remain and are 
utilized by the institution. A frame build- 
ing of two stories, the chief modern por- 
tion, faces the roadway and runs at right 
angles to the creek. Here are the offices, 
show-rooms, and lecture-rooms ; the work- 
shops are to be found between this building 
and the river. There are two great depart- 
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The pottery and glass department is 
associated with the name of Dr. WAGNER, 
who has for a long series of years en- 
joyed the confidence of the Japanese Go- 
vernment. Dr. WAGNER is acknowledged 
as the best authority on all matters con- 


nected with Japanese technology, and 
has directed his particular attention to 
the fabrication of a ware, known in 
Japan as Asaht-yaki, and elsewhere as Dr. 
WAGNER'S faience. Unlike the Satsuma, 
which is also faience but of a much 
harder kind, this ware receives its de- 
coration when in its unglazed state, a 
manifest advantage. It is made chiefly 
from a clay found in the Enya district of 
Tochigi Prefecture, with slight admixture 
of clays from other localities. The 
colour of the faience when baked varies 
from white, having a warm brown tinge, 
to lightish pink. Much of the Asahi- 
yakt is exported to Germany and to 
the United States, and a certain amount 
to France, but little or none finds its 
way to Great Britain. Artists. are at 
work on the spot decorating the plates 
and other articles preparatory to the -re- 
ceiving of the glaze. These patterns, being 
meant to please the foreign taste, often 
err in being too florid. The same may 
be said of the designs for vases, tea-pots, 
and water-jugs; here again of course the 
foreign market has been considered. But 
these are mere accidents ; for naturally the 
object which Dr. WAGNER and his col- 
leagues have in view, being technological 
and not artistic, lies in the perfecting of 
native pottersin the manipulation of the 
material. And from the whole number de- 
signs may be selected which are pleasing 
alike to a Japanese and to a foreigner. 
The ware itself, however, has not as yet, 
we believe, established itself as a favourite 
in Japan. 


THE EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT'S 
SPSTEM OF ETHICS. 
—~@—__ 

I. 

H* the Educational Department a 

system of Ethics ? Whence did it ori- 
ginate? What is its nature? These and 
similar questions we now propose to an- 
swer for the benefit of readers taking an 
interest in the subject but not in a posi- 
tion to investigate it for themselves. To 
the first question we reply, the Mombushé 
undoubtedly has a system of Ethics. Be- 
fore us lies a work, first issued in March, 
1888, and reprinted in October of the same 
year, whose title page in Japanese reads 
thus :—“ Ethics: A class-book for the use 
of Middle and Normal schools; issued by 
the Compilation Bureau of the Mombushé.” 
The book is'in actual use in the schools 
named, and, so far as we are able to as- 
certain, is likely to continue in use for a 
long time to come. And, since all the 
school teachers employed by the Depart- 
ment of Education and all the students of 
the University are obliged to graduate at 
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Mombusho deems it necessary to expound 
to the rising generation. ; 


the system of Ethics adopted by the Mom- 
busho originate, involves a somewhat de- 
tailed account of the circumstances antece- 
dent to the late Viscount Mort's action in 
the matter. We may understand the word 
originate in a variety of ways. By some 
the circumstances that create a_neces- 
sity for a thing are regarded as its origin. 
Others prefer to say that a thing originates 
in the mind or minds which first con- 
ceived or projected its main outlines. 
Others confine their investigation to the 
constituent parts of a thing, and when 
they have named these consider that they 
have given a sufficient account of the 
sources of the object examined, while 
there are others who hold that every- 
thing in the world called into existence 
by man has a purpose or end, in the 
absence of which the thing would not be 
called into being; hence it may be said to 
take its origin from this end. ARISTOTLE’S 
well-known classification of causes may, 
with a little modification, be made use of 
in giving the history of the publication of 
this little work ; and its origin be briefly 
states thus :—First its formal cause con- 
sisted of an idea—an idea compounded of 
two distinct parts, one being the conviction 
that the present ethical standard of Japan 
is by no means satisfactory, and the 
other the conception of an ethical «dos, 
exemplar or ideal, that would suit the na- 
tion. Secondly, Viscount Mort himself 
may be said to have been its moving or 
efficient cause. Thirdly, its material cause 
consisted of the broadest and most in- 
contestable deductions of moralists, both 
Eastern and Western. And fourthly, its 


final cause, that is the end it had in view, 


was that young men who lack the time 
or the ability to think for themselves on 
this subject might be furnished with a 
standard of morals’ amply sufficing for all 
practical purposes. These four heads em- 
brace all that’ we have to say on the sub- 
ject of the Mombusho Ethics. 

Since it is a well established fact that 
in point of morals the Japanese from an- 
cient times compare well with Eastern 
and even with Western nations, what is 
the reason of the deterioration in this re- 
spect that has so plainly revealed itself to 
close observers in the modern life of the 
Japanese? There may be other minor 
causes, but the chief cause undoubtedly is 
the disfavour into which the Chinese 
classics have fallen. It is not correct to 
say that the Japanese are wholly indebted 
to China for their ethical notions and be- 
liefs, since they undoubtedly possessed a 
high standard of morals before the Chi- 
nese classics were introduced. As Mr. 
MOTODA pointed out in a lecture on 
Japanese morality delivered before the 


The answer to the question, whence did. 
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a Normal or a Middle school, by consulting| Education Society a short time ago, the 
this little treatise we can inform ourselves 
as to the ethical principles which the 


Japanese from the very earliest days were 
characterised by their profound respect for 
law. This in itself is a proof that they 
passessed in no small measure the moral 
sense to which all law appeals. Filial 
piety, loyalty to superiors, and a deep 
regard for duty as such, and many kindred 
virtues, were marked characteristics of the 
early Japanese inhabitants of these sunny 
isles. Had it been otherwise, the Confu- 
cian Analects would have met with a cold 
reception here. It was because the ethical 
seeds sown by Chinese writers fell in 
genial soil that they took root so rapidly. 
But there is no denying that after the 
Chinese classics had been introduced they 
became a Bible to the Japanese. In the 
settling of ethical questions the tendency 
among mankind in general is to appeal to 
the sayings of eminent moralists rather than 
to abstract principles. Just as in the West 
educated and uneducated alike deem it 
quite sufficient to justify their conduct by 
quoting from the Bible, oftentimes irre- 
spective of context and regardless of the 
weight thatmay be lawfully attached to 
the words of the author quoted, so it was 
most common ten or fifteen years ago to 
hear educated Japanese cite passages from 
the Kongo, the Chiyd, and the works of 
MENCIUS in defence of certain actions 
or views. When anti-Chinese feeling 
became prevalent it was hardly to be ex- 
pected that morality would remain un- 
affected. The notion that the Chinese 
were behind the Western world in know- 
ledge of all sorts militated against their 
being cited as authorities on any sub- 
ject whatever. So that, from being vene- 
rated as sages whose moral precepts were 
binding on all, they came to be regarded 
as oddities whom none but the most old- 
fashioned and non-progressive could pos- 
sibly quote. 

Had the subject of Ethics excited more 
interest than it did, the inconvenience 
caused by the removal of ancient land- 
marks would have been too keenly felt to 
allow the Japanese to remain long with- 
out an ethical creed. They would have 
adopted new ethical theories with ‘the 
rapidity with which they appropriated 
the various deductions and conclusions of 
modern science. But such was not the 
case. The subject of Ethics might be de- 
ferred, There was nothing urgent about it. 
Even the Educational Department itself 
seemed to be of this mind under Count 
Oki’s administration. Class-books on 
other subjects were diligently compiled 
and circulated, but Ethics was left to fare 
for itself. Those who taught it at all were 
ordered to use the despised Chinese text- 
books or allowed to introduce some foreign 
work equally unsuitable to the occasion. 

This, then, was the slate of affairs when, in 
1882, Viscount MoRI returned from Europe 
and accepted office in the Educational De- 
partment. He at once applied his mind to 
the subject, and as a result of considerable 
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thought and inquiry came to the following 
conclusions. First, that the reinstalment 
of the former ethical authorities in the 
schools was, for many reasons, undesirable 
even if practicable. Secondly, that, with 
belief in the supernatural unmistakably 
on the wane in all civilized countries, 
to solicit the aid of religious teachers 
and thus to make supernaturalism a 
basis for ethics would be a mistake. And 
thirdly, that to adopt any one of the pre- 
vailing philosophic systems of the West, 
such as Comtism or Utilitarianism, for 
instance, would be decidedly invidious, 
and would be going farther than the pre- 
sent state of scientific ethical inquiry in 
any way warrants. To Viscount MorI, as 


to many others, it seemed that no existing 


system of Ethics can be pronounced en- 
tirely satisfactory ; that no system can 
claim to be authoritative to the exclusion 


of all others. For this is what the adop- 
tion of a system by a State Department 
would mean to the rising generation of 
students. To such the use of a class-book 
which, for instance, is essentially Utilita- 
rian, would be regarded in the same light 
as the use of scientific class books whose 
predominant principle is the doctrine of 
evolution. The conviction would follow 
that, in the opinion of the chief officers 
of the Department, the one principle 
possessed the same indubitableness as 
the other. This Viscount Mori was 
specially anxious to avoid. Then, on the 
other hand, it seemed to the late Minis- 
ter that Occidental philosophical systems 
of Ethics were beyond the comprehen- 
sion of ordinary Japanese students, that 
they demanded a knowledge of West- 


ern psychology and metaphysics which 


few Japanese possess. Consequently, Vis- 


count Mori came to the conclusion that, 


objectionable from some points of view as 
the course seemed to be, and despite the 


drawbacks which it could not but possess, 


the only feasible plan was to set about the 
preparation of a Treatise on Ethics, the 
chief object and characteristic of which 
should be, not exhaustiveness, but wide ap- 


plicability and thorough harmony with the 
. Spirit of modern times; a treatise which 
should aim at embodying all that was valu- 


able in the Chinese systems while placing 


ethical teaching on a basis broader and 


more solid than that on which it had hitherto] 


rested in this country. This idea it was 
which, gradually assuming more and more 


definiteness, at length became the formal 


cause of the Mombusho system of Ethics. 

In reference to the prominent part 
which Viscount Mori took in the mat- 
ter, it may not be known to some that 
the late Minister of Education was 
thoroughly qualified to superintend a 
work of this kind. As a young man he 
was a diligent student of the Chinese 
classics. Later in life he turned his whole 
attention to the ethical theories of the West. 
He had among his acquaintances men hold- 
ing the most widely divergent opinions on 


the subject. These he took the greatest 
pains to consult. In the preparation of 
the treatise he received the assistance of 
several well-known Japanese scholars who 
had made Ethics a special subject of in- 
vestigation and who had written exten- 
sively on the subject, and with them was 
associated a foreigner who for many years 
has been studying and reproducing in 
Japanese the latest conclusions on Ethics 
arrived at by prominent Western writers. 
The treatise was originally designed to be 
four or five times the size of the one now 
in circulation. But Viscount Mort found 
that in the matter of details there was so 
much difference of opinion that the only 
way of satisfying those whose approval in 
a step of such importance it was desirable 
to obtain was to make the treatise as ge- 
neral as possible; the result being that, 
instead of a book of some four or five 
hundred pages, we have one of about a 
hundred. Since the volume does not pre- 


tend to be exhaustive and is designed to 


supply topics and principles on which 
school and college teachers may enlarge, 
rather than to tell the student all he needs 
to know on the subject, its shortness can 


hardly be regarded as a disadvantage. . 

We must say that we admire Viscount 
Mort's courage in attacking a subject habi- 
tually shirked altogether or settled in a 
most off-hand manner. There is no deny- 
ing that in the present state of religious be- 
lief in this country, the question of how to 
furnish the schools with ethical principles 


the nature and evidence of which shall be 


alike comprehensible and impressive, is the 
crucial question of education. Viscount 
Mort has been the first to grapple with it. 
That his solution of the problem may 
prove in some respects unsatisfactory, that 
the system propounded by him may need 


various modifications, is not at all unlikely, 


but, notwithstanding this, to him belongs 
the credit of pressing the subject on the at- 
tention of the Department. In giving his 
countrymen a definite system he has _pre- 


pared the way for the entire reconstruction 
of ethical belief, has furnished material 


wherewith to fill the vacuum that nature 


abhors. An account of this material will 
be given in our next article. 


Il. 


history of the circumstances that led to 
the publication of a class-book on Ethics 
by the Mombusho and some account of 
the views and qualifications of, the Minister 
under whose direction the work was com- 
piled, we now proceed to summarise its 
contents, to indicate the sources and cha- 
racter of the material of which it is com- 
posed, and to state the object it has in 
view. 

The work is divided into five chapters. 
The subjects treated, as stated in the 
Table of Contents, are as follows: Chap. 


I, Introductory. Chap. I., The End in 


Having given in our last article a brief 


View. Chap. IIL, Sources of action. (t) 
Sensual appetite. (2) Desire. (3) .Emo- 
tion. (4) Association. (5) Habit. Chap. 
IV., The Will. (1) Explanation of the 
meaning of the term. (2) Involuntary 
actions. (3) The relation: of the Will to 
other powers. (4) The proper use of the 
Will. (5) The freedom of the Will. Chap. 
V. The Standard of conduct. (1) The 


meaning of the term. (2) The cdequality 
of self and others (Egoism and Altruism). 
(3) This standard considered from (a) a 
sociological point of view; (4) a rational 
point of view (c); from the point of view 
of general feeling. 

The compiler of the book—for though, 
as we have already indicated, the work 
was submitted for approval to a number 
of scholars, it was drawn up and finally 
prepared for print by one man—is not 
consistent in his use of terms; nor does he 
keep to his own definitions. The Stand- 
ard of conduct and its ultimate object or 
end are not clearly distinguished in the 
body of the work, notwithstanding the fact 
that we are given to understand in the 
introductory chapter that they are distinct 
from each other. The Summum Bonum, 
the highest good, the attainment of which 
may be regarded as the ultimate aim of all 


rightly thinking human beings, is declared 
on page 3 of the Treatise to be ‘‘ The fol- 


lowing of reason and the attainment of 
perfection ;” that is, the full development 
of all that is good in man’s nature: the 
standard of conduct is defined as the 
means whereby the ultimate end is at- 
tained. 

We cannot say much for the clearness 
of this method of distinguishing between 
the’ End and the Standard of conduct. 
The words of the compiler of the Treatise 
relating to the Standard of conduct are as 
follow: ‘How this end may be attained, 
how this region (of the highest good) 
may be approached, it is the function of 
Ethics to point out. Ethics is not con- 


cerned with inquiring what the ultimate 


end of man is, but with revealing what is 
the best way of attaining that end. The 
way by which the end is attained is the 
standard of conduct,” &c. The defect of 
this mode of defining the province of 
Ethics is obvious. The compiler starts 
with a decided statement as to the ulti- 
mate end of man. He declares it to be 
conformity to reason and perfection. He 
then affirms that if is not the function of 
Ethics -to discuss Ultimate Ends, and 
finishes by saying that upon its adaptabi- 
lity to the end in view the merits of a 
Standard depend. 

Now an objector might well say, “ac- 
cording to you, the correctness of the 
Standard depends on the correctness of the 
End, but the correctness of the End you 
declare it not to be your province to dis- 
cuss. Should the End you have fixed on 
be unworthy, your whole system falls to 
the ground,” : 

To us it seems that the proper way to 
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have stated the matter would have been to 


showthat the Ultimate End decidedon, viz., 


rationality and full development, however 
interpreted, is in every respect worthy of 


forming the basis of a system of Ethics: 
that there is no difference of opinion on 


this point among well-informed men of 


whatever nationality. To say that a 
system of Ethics has nothing to do with 
discussing Ultimate Ends unless it be made 
clear that no further discussion on this 
question is needed, is to give a loop-hole 


to cavillers. 


The heading of Chap. II. (Fj fy), Modu- 
teki, is wanting in clearness. We have 
read the chapter through several times, 
but are still in doubt whether its author 
intends his remarks to be understood 
as stating’ the design or object of the 
Treatise he is compiling, or as the end 
which the teaching of morality generally 
aims at attaining. By the remark in the 
introductory chapter about the irrelevancy 
of discussion on Ultimate Ends, alluded to 
above, we might be inclined to think that 
Chapter II. cannot refer to Ultimate Ends; 
but when we find a paragraph commenc- 
ing: ‘The end of human life is the follow- 
ing of reason and the attainment of per- 
fection,” the very same Ultimate End 
referred to on p. 3, we are fairly puzzled 
to know what to’ think. It seems odd that 
a chapter on Ultimate Ends should be in- 
serted after we have already been told 
that their discussion is not the province of 
Ethics. 

But these are comparatively trifling 
matters. A little modification of language 
and the omission of a few sentences would 
set them right. The Treatise, taken as a 
whole, undoubtedly displays a good deal 
of common sense combined with a certain 
amount of subtlety of thought. The 
chapter on the sources of action furnishes 
excellent material for the school-teacher 
to enlarge on and to exemplify. The 
chapter on the Will throws light on a 
subject which Chinese Ethical teaching 
has either entirely neglected or treated 
in a mythical and superficial manner. 

There is one point, however, con- 
nected with the freedom of the will which, 
it seems to us, in a treatise designed for 
the young ought to be made clearer. The 
author cites various cases in which men 
are not accountable for their actions owing 
to the lack of freedom of choice. Now we 
deem it very important to point out that 
where men lose their freedom of choice in 
consequence of actions over which they 


- originally had control, then the law and 


public opinion hold them responsible for 
crimes or social improprieties committed in 
the absence of such freedom. To take 
a case that occurs every day. A man 
deliberately makes himself temporarily 
insane by drink and while tipsy destroys 
property and perhaps life. During this 
time he certainly cannot be said to possess 
freedom of will, but he is nevertheless a 
responsible moral being; as he finds to 
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stances which result in loss of freedom 
of will and action are unmistakably beyond 
the control of the individual concerned 


that national cades and public opinion de- 
clare him irresponsible for the misbe- 


haviour consequent on such loss. 

The chapter on the Standard of Conduct 
is in our opinion decidedly the best in the 
book. Among prevailing Standards four 
are specially noticed. These are described 
as (1) Self-regard. (2) Regard for others. 
(3) Reason. (4) Happiness. It is pointed 
out that these four kinds of Standards may 
be reduced to two by further generali- 
sation. They resolve themselves into a 
Standard derived from a cause and a 
Standard derived from an effect. Self- 
regard, regard for others, and reason are 
of the former kind ; and happiness of the 
latter. It is affirmed that there is more 
agreement in these Standards than is 
usually supposed. Those who hold that 
the effect produced determines the Stand- 
ard say that virtue is virtue because it con- 
duces to happiness, whereas those who 
say that virtue is dependent on a cause 
still admit that, if practised, happiness will 
be its effect. The treatise goes on to 
maintain that there is no material differ- 
ence between these theories, that it mat- 
ters little whether virtue be considered the 
cause and happiness the effect, or happi- 
ness the cause (that is in the sense of a 
motive for acting in a certain way) and 
virtue the effect. Both theories are agreed 
as to the oneness of happiness and 
virtue. This we doubt, but to disscuss the 
subject thoroughly would occupy too much 
space. 

We pass on to notice briefly the special 
Standard chosen by the late Minister as a 
basis for his system of Ethics. The de- 
signation of this Standard in Chinese is 
BH 4h 36 wv. The translation of this given 
in English in the treatise is ‘The co- 
operation of self and other.” Céeguality 
or co-ordination is, we venture to think, 
a more exact equivalent for the fez- 
ritsu of the original. Careful readers 
of Mr. SPENCER’S Data of Ethics will 
remember how clearly he shows that 
pure egoism and pure altruism are alike 
illegitimate ; that the maxim, “Live for 
self,” and the maxim “Live for others,” 
are both wrong; that a compromise 
is the only practicable course. Vis- 
count MorI was an intimate friend and 
a great admirer of HERBERT SPENCER, 


and we have good authority for stating 


that the Standard of Ethics adopted by 
by the late Minister was intended to be in 


his cost the following morning when cited 
before the magistrate to answer for his 
misdeeds. “Perhaps the author refers to 
such cases when he says “There are 
some who from force of habit lose their 
freedom of will.” But seeing how intimate- 
ly connected with men’s moral actions is 
the feeling of responsibility, it seems to us 
to be of immense importance to point out 
that it is only in .cases where the circum- 
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entire ‘accordance with Spencerian prin- 
ciples. Consequently we are not inclined 
to attach too much importance to the 
Chinese term $ita-heiritsu. SPENCER dis- 
tinctly says that while egoism and altruism 
are to a great degree interdependent, 
there are times when they are in direct 
Opposition to each other, when the one or 
the other has to be exclusively followed. 
At such times to assert their céequality and 
make this coequality a standard of con- 
duct would be impossible. Hence the 
term used in the text-book before us 
cannot be interpreted strictly. The idea 
it embodies we believe in plain words to 
be that, in all questions of conduct, it 
must be our aim to choose a course which 
will neither harm others nor prove in- 
jurious to ourselves, that self and others 
have an eguad right to be considered in 
settling moral questions. Hence, accord- 
ing to this treatise, the whole question of 
ethics resolves itself into the relations of 
individuals to society and of society to in- 
dividuals. The discussion on egoism and 
altruism is thus summed up on p. 82:— 
“The Ethical world is one that has come 
into existencé owing to the relation of 
the ego .to the non-ego, and in pro- 
portion to the degree of nicety with 
which this relationship is adjusted the 
world progresses. As the thoughts of 
the ego must always have relation to the 
thoughts of the mon-ego and vice versa, 
there is no such thing as exclusive egoism 
or exclusive altruism.” The principle of 
allowing the ego and the non-ego to hold 
equal rank in all considerations affecting 
courses of conduct holds equally good, it is 
maintained, whether regarded from the 
sociological, rational, or emotional point 
of view. 

It will be seen, then, that the Standard 
is practically Utilitarian. ° The highest in- 
terests of mankind constitute the Ul- 
timate End, and this end is to be reached 
by the mutual relationship of the in- 
dividual and society being maintained on 
lines that will yield the largest amount of 
happiness attainable to each. This is the 
essence of Utilitarianism, and this is the 
main principle of the Mombushé Ethics. 

We must confess that to us such a Stan- 
dard appears to be far too abstract and 
philosophical for the use of ordinary men 
and women. When we come to think of the 
numerous issues of actions whereby others 
are affected and whereby the agent himself 
is eventually injured or benefited, we 
perceive that none but the most practised 
ethical mathematician could ever cast up 
an egoistic and altruistic sum so as to 
show clearly where the balance lies. The 
items are so numerous and the nicety of 
judgment required for deciding to which 
side the multiform acts are to be credited 
so rare, that we despair of such a standard 
ever coming into general use. The Al- 
truism and Egoism theory of ethics is 
ethics carried to the very extreme limits of 
generalisation, Now anyone who has had 


“carried the greater is the difficulty ex- 
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experience in instructing the masses will 
testify that in treating of immaterial 
things—principles, characteristics, and the 
like—the further the generalisation is 


perienced by the untutored mind in grasp- 
ing the idea. It is perhaps impossible 
for a philosophic. mind to think other 
than philosophically on such questions. 
To the late Minister of Education the 
principle of the céequality of Egoism and 
Altruism as a basis for an ethical system 
seemed unattended with any special dif- 
ficulties. Though he was often heard to 
remark that he did not intend the 
treatise to be philosophical, that it was 


to mankind generally. Although this ex- 
planation of the term may lack minuteness 
and definiteness, it will prove adequate for 
the end the treatise has in view; simply 
because all the important truths of ethics 
are such as the universal feeling of men 
acknowledge to be rational. 


what is important in ethics; the citing of 
numerous examples and the adducing of 
evidence (for the truths stated) is a duty 
that devolves on the school-teacher. When 
we say ‘what is important’ we only mean 
what is important in elementary educa- 
tion. 
principle enunciated in this treatise—the 
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according to me, is precisely that the only 
basis of morality is the old basis ; it shows 
that one and the same principle has al- 
ways determined the development of Mo- 
rality, although it has been stated in dif- 
ferent phraseology. And moreover, this 
principle is not the suggestion of any end 
distinct from all others. The great forces 
which govern human conduct are the same 
that they always have been and always will 
be. The dread of hunger, thirst, and cold; 
the desire to gratify the passions; the love 
of wife and child or friend ; sympathy with 
the sufferings of our neighbours ; resent- 
ment of injury inflicted upon ourselves— 
these and such as these are the great forces 


“ This "book confines itself to specifying 


For the further elucidation of the 


cé-equality of egoism and altruism—and for 
the solution of the deeper questions of 
Ethics reference must be had to philoso- 


to be asimple handbook for beginners on 
what he was fond of designating ‘‘com- 


mon-sense Ethics,” inthis matter his action, 
as is more or less the case with all persons, 
was moulded by his habits of thought, 
despite the fact that he intended it to 
be exclusively controlled by the situation 
in which he found himself: the result 
being the enunciation of a principle that 
is far too subtle to be grasped and tested 
by ordinary minds. 

To give some idea of the uses for 
which the book is designed by the Depart- 
ment, we append a free translation of the 
Preface :— 


“The object of all who teach Ethics by 
means of this book should be to reveal to 
their scholars a standard that shall suffice 
to distinguish between what is good and 
what is bad, what is right and what is 
wrong in such actions as result from 
the feelings with which human _ beings 
regard each other. With actions pro- 
ceeding from the feelings entertained 
towards things (presumably government 
institutions and the like) this treatise has 
no direct connection, but it is open to 
those who use the book for their classes 
to treat of such subjects even though they 
are but indirectly connected with the topic 
under discussion, provided they confine 
themselves to their purely ethical aspects. 


“The object of moral teaching is the 
distinguishing between good and evil in the 
heart of man, the enabling of men to seek 
virtue and to forsake vice; and, in the 
case of the young, the cultivation of 
virtuous habits by the impression that the 
citing of real cases of virtuous living are 
calculated to produce. In a word, the 
chief object of such teaching is the guid- 
ance of all whose opinions are still un- 
formed and whose characters are not yet 
developed. 

“ Though the connection between Morals 
and Ethics is very close, there is still 
the distinction of principle and method 
between them. This book has for its ob- 
ject, not the discussion of the methods 
to be followed in moral education, but 
simply the elucidation of the principles 
which should control this kind of education. 

‘What is spoken of as rational in this 
treatise is no other than what appears so 


phical treatises. This work is designed 
for use in Ordinary Middle and in Normal 
Schools as a text-book during the last year 
of the course.” 

The question which it is natural to ask 
in conclusion is: since the success of a 
system of Ethics must in every country 
depend largely on the intelligibility and 
adaptability of the standard it advocates, 
is it possible that the Mombusho system 
can succeed ? 

Granting, as we must grant, that un- 
qualified success in this line is out of the 
question, and considering that the intro- 
duction of any existing or non-existing 
conceivable system of Ethics into the 
schools of Japan at the present time must 
inevitably be attended with a good deal of 
difficulty, we are inclined to think that, asa 
first attempt, the late Minister’s Treatise 
has many merits. It is short, concise, 
Western in method and doctrine, unencum- 
bered with supernaturalism, unembarrased 
by metaphysical and political discussions. 
Moreover it will be regarded by  school- 
teachers throughout Japan as a kind of me- 
mento of a man who devoted the whole of 
his life to the study of educational questions, 
and it will possess the merit of having 
filled a gap. This last fact will insure its re- 
tention at any rate till a worthy substitute 
is forthcoming. The success of a system 
does not always depend on its higher 
formule being grasped by those who study 
it, It has its exoteric popular.teaching for 
the oc odd, as well as its esoteric aspects 
and subtleties for the select few. Much 
that is insisted on in this treatise is of a 
kind that no moralist could well take excep- 
tion to, and is precisely what needs to be 
impressed on the rising generation. The 
important parts of Ethical treatises are 
their more practical parts. Of these the 
little treatise we have reviewed has an 
abundance. As philosophical questions, 
the discussion of Ends and Standards are 
interesting enough, but, happily, moral pro- 
gress is not dependent on the settling of 
such questions. LESLIE STEPHEN, among 
the concluding remarks of an excellent 
treatise on the Science of ‘‘ Ethics,” has 
the following :—‘ What science proves, 


which govern mankind. When amoralist 
tries to assign anything else as an ulti- 
mate motive he is getting beyond the 
world of reality * * * * * My de- 
sire for the welfare of my race grows out 
of my desire for the welfare of my own 
intimates; and that exists independently 
of any ethical theory whatever.” 


LAND TENURE, AND THE CONDI- 
TION OF THE RURAL VOPULATION 
IN CHINA. 
——___¢@—__—_ 


HE May issue of the Journal of the 

China Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, contains an interesting series of 
papers and other matter relating to Land 
Tenure in China and the condition of the 
tural population. This valuable contri- 
bution to our all too scanty knowledge of 
the Celestial Empire is the result of an 
effort, inaugurated by Mr. GEO. JAMIESON, 
(H.B.M. Acting Judge at Yokohama) Pre- 
sident of the Society, to collect in a trust- 
worthy and useful form all the information 
available in reference toa highly important 
subject of economical enquiry; and so much 
success has attended the undertaking that 
the publication is justly entitled to be 
regarded as a manual on this particular 
subject, containing as it does all that 
is known about the transfer of land and 
the terms on which it isheldin China. To 
render it thus complete the papers—ob- 
tained by the distribution of circulars, chiefly 
among those engaged in missionary labour 
throughout the empire—have been supple- 
mented by translations from an exhaus- 
tive work on local rules governing land 
tenure, published in Latin in 1882 by the 
Rev. PETER HOANG, a Chinese member of 
the Jesuit Society, and by the reprint of an 
article on the same subject contributed 
twenty years ago to the Cycle by an 
English barrister. The series is prefaced 
by a paper from the pen of Mr. JAMIESON, 
which, while disclaiming any attempt to 
summarise the various essays, may be taken 
asa succinct statement on land tenure as 
described in the legal codes and other 
authorities. The Council, however, have 
done well to seek further information 
as to the precise nature and effect of 
the weights and measures given; for 
obviously the value of the papers will 
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be greatly, detracted from till these are 
clearly established. For example, the mow 
(of land) is described in a prefatory table 
as equal to about one-sixth of an Eng- 
lish acre, and this standard is adhered to 
by many of the writers; but the figures sup- 


plied by others warrant the suspicion that 
they are the result of calculations on 
a very different basis. As an instance, 
the paper relating to Shantung may be 
mentioned, where the mow is written of 
as equal to the acre. And this diversity 
of standard doubtless extends more or less 
‘to the other figures supplied from the dif- 
ferent localities, for it should be borne in 
mind that they refer to such widely distant 
parts of the great Empire as Yiinnan in 
the south and Manchuria in the north. 
Taking up first the subject of land tenure, 
we find that in China the supreme right of 
property in the soil is absolutely vested 
in the Crown or State—a fact expres- 
sed in the classical maxim ‘All the land in 
the world is the property of the Sovereign.” 
He is the universal landlord; and the 
dwellers on the soil are his tenants. In 
practice, however, land can be bought 
and sold just asa child or a horse may 
be disposed of. Once in private hands 
it may be dealt with at will, subject only 
to the imposts of the Government; and 
so long as these are paid, little inter- 
ference from the State need be dreaded, 
though isolated cases of despotism occur 
occasionally, as when land is necessary for 
public works, In such an event the re- 
quired area is usually annexed arbitrarily, 
and the owner may congratulate himself if 
he receives even nominal compensation. 
The land-tax, which usually amounts to a 
twentieth or a thirtieth of the produce, is 
not at all a full rent on fairly fertile 
soils. To the general rule as to the 
free disposal of land in private hands, there 
is—or rather was, for the peculiar restric- 
tions imposed in this case are fast disap- 
pearing—an exception, namely, in the 
metropolitan province and in Manchuria, 
where large grants of land were made as 
rewards for military service after the con- 
quest of China by the present Manchu 
dynasty in the middle of the 17th century. 
These tracts were held under conditions 
which at first forbade alienation in any form. 
But the grantees under this military 
tenure, and their heirs, were invariably ab- 
sentees; and the actual tenants, who re- 
mained generally unchanged, have in recent 
years been reduced to the utmost straits by 
rack-renting or something akin to it, while 
at the same time the rule against alien- 


ation has been greatly relaxed. Since the, 


land so soon as transferred falls under the 
common tenure, it is safe to predict that 
the military form will soon disappear alto- 
gether. 

Chief among the conditions of ordinary 
tenure is the payment of the land-tax, 
with which, by a series of decrees in 
the end of the 17th and the early part of 
the 18th century, a poll-tax previously 
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levied was incorporated ; a decree of 1711 


be raised. Asa matter of fact, however, 


cording to the period. It is collected by 
District Magistrates. As tax collector, 
the District Magistrate, according to Mr. 
JAMIESON, is not required to give any 
account of his receipts. ‘Each district 
is assessed in the Government Revenue 
books at a fixed sum. That sum the Ma- 
gistrate has to furnish and no more. 
Whether he collects it or no, he is held 
liable for it to the Government. As a 
matter of fact, in all ordinary years every 
district yields a surplus more or less. 
This is the private perquisite of the Magis- 
trate, subject, however, to the necessity of 
making the customary, but none the less 
imperious, presents to his official superiors, 
and also of defraying many of the ordinary 
expenses of his administration for which 
no provision is made by Government.” 
Under circumstances of severe calamity, 
temporary or permanent remission of 
the tax may be obtained; while, on the 
other hand, the Magistrate is bound to 
report any material improvement in his 
district in order that the Government may 
reap the benefit. Mr. JAMIESON estimates 
the total return of the land tax from the 
different provinces at about eight million 
pounds sterling. A second condition of 
tenure is the Corvée or statute labour 
which, however, has in most provinces dis- 
appeared; and a third is the payment of 
fees on alienation, under which head come 
the different forms of transfer (sale and 
mortgage), succession and inheritance, and 
the acquisition of waste land. 

A curious theory enters largely into the 
transfer of land in China. The soil was 
formerly regarded not as the property of 
the occupant or owner for the time being, 
but rather as the heritage of a family or 
tribe; and its complete alienation was all 
but forbidden. All the members of the 
family or tribe were supposed to have, 
subject to the occupant or owner’s life- 
interest, a more or less direct reversionary 
right, and while the latter was not absolu- 
tely prohibited from dealing with the pro- 
perty, he was bound to have regard to 
the family rights, either by allowing his 
kinsmen the right of purchase or by resery- 
ing the power of redemption. Thus, in ad- 
dition to the system of mortgaging land as 
security for money lent, there is another, 
and possibly the original, form of mortgage, 
which recognises the right of redemption. 
Under it the land changes hands; but no 
interest is payable on the amount of 
money advanced in consideration of the 
transfer; no accounts of rents or profits 
are necessary ; and the original owner may 
at any time within 30 years, on repayment 
of the money, regain possession of the 
land. The land in fact, and not the money, 
is lent; repayment of the latter cannot be 
demanded ; and in the event of the original 


providing, theoretically at least, that once 
fixed on cultivated land the tax could not 


the gross amount varies in each year ac- 
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owner failing to redeem the property, the 
new occupant becomes absolute owner. In 
transfer by sale the family rights also re- 
ceive theoretical recognition, the deed 
of sale usually containing a statement to 
the effect that the seller, being in want of 
money, has already offered the land to his 
kinsmen who, however, decline to buy, in 
consequence of which he has arranged to 
sell it at the price specified. A further 
illustration of the existence of the rever- 
sionary rights of all the members of a 
family is to be found in the fact that sales 
of land are often obstructed by the appear- 
ance of a crowd of brothers and other rela- 
tives who all claim an interest‘in the pro- 
perty, and whose consent is necessary 
before the title can be valid. 

As to the actual condition of the rural 
population, the papers received from the 
different provinces give much interesting 
information which, as may readily be 
imagined, is not easily capable of being 
summarized. It may be said, ina general 
way, however, that the universal principle 
which applies in succession in every part 
of China—the equal division of all a man’s 
Property, real and personal, among his 
male children—has unavoidably led toa 
reduction in the size of agricultural holdings 
to the minimum capable of supporting a 
single family. The more fertile the soil the 
smaller the farms. Mr. JAMIESON estimates 
that about half the area of China is tilled 
by peasant proprietors, the other half 
being occupied by a literary aristocracy, 
who lease their land to the small farmers, 
tenancy being at will, and the rent payable 
in kind from the principal crop taken off 
the soil, in proportions varying according 
to the fertility of the land, but never more 
than a half of the yield. The amazing pro- 
ductiveness of the land in many parts of the 
empire may be understood from the fact that 
the report from Kwangtung, which in this 
respect receives corroboration from other 
quarters, estimates that one mow will main- 
tain one individual ;—in other words, as Mr. 
JAMIESON points out, a square mile is cap- 
able of supporting 3,840 of a population. 


_ 


COMPETITIVE FINE ARTS SOCIETY 
OF $APAN. 


—_—_—_o—_ 

Address delivered at the June meeting of the 
Competitive Fine Arts Society of Japan, on the 
23rd instant, by Captain F. Brinkley :-— 

Your ExcELirencies anp GENTLEMEN,—Our 
President, Viscount Sano, having asked me to 
speak to you to-day on some branch of art manu- 
facture, I gladly comply with his request, not be- 
cause I have anything particularly novel or import- 
ant to tell you, but because I am anxious to con- 
tribute, so far as my ability permits, to the art 
renaissance which owes so much to Viscount Sano’s 
exertions, All of you, Gentlemen, sharing as you 
undoubtedly do that remarkably keen anxiety for 
the welfare of your country which pervades every 
class of Japanese, must have been greatly gratified 
to observe what a large sliare of Occidental atten- 
tion Japan has attracted during the past twenty- 
five years. Have you ever set yourselves to 
analyse the causes of that fact? Have you ever 
asked yourselves why it is that people in Europe 
and America speak of your country with interest 
and sympathy, and that for every one tourist who 
visits your great neighbour China, twenty or thirty 
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Lam sure you entertain no such opinion, Your 
Act will henceforth be one of the principal factors 
that contribute to the growth and prosperity 
of the nation. It is impossible to look for- 
ward to a great future for Japan as a pro- 
ducing country. She has only one product upon 


flock to your shores? If you have considered these 
questions, answers that seemed sufficient have pro- 
bably been suggested by the beauty of your 
climate and scenery and by the remarkable story 
of your country’s progress during the past twenly- 
five years. But though these causes have un- : fore en 
doubtedly had some effect, they only cover a very which she can permanently rely, and that is suk. 
small part of the ground. ‘The interest Europe| In sericulture she certainly possesses a source 
and America take in Japan is not for the sake of | of wealth, and judging by the statistics of re- 
her sunny skies, her beautiful mountains and|cent years she is _ bent upon developing 1. 
vallies or her eagerness to attain proficiency in| But even in the silk trade you are still only 
Occidental sciences and industries. If such things | upon the threshold of what you will ultimately 
constituted your whole claim to foreign attention, | achieve. You send your silk abroad in its raw 
the outside world would have ceased long ago to | state, and leave to others the-most impor res part 
give you any prominent place in its thoughts. It of the business—manufacture. You eh has 
is forthe sake of her Art, that Japan receives so|rest content at this point, The day will surely 
much notice abroad. She stands to the Occi-} come when Japan, working up her own silk, will 
dent much in the same position as that occupied | export fabrics upon which all the resources of her 
by Greece. From Greece Western painters, West- | artistic ingenuity have been lavished. It is in 
ern Sculptors, Western Architects, and Western | manufacturing industry that the future of your 
art artizans derived the elements of their art for} country lies. You possess all the elements essential 
twenty centuries. Sometimes they improved upon|to success: abundance of labour exceptionally 
what Greece bequeathed to them; much oftener | skilled and exceptionally cheap; excellent ship- 
they fell far short of it, But at all times they| ping facilities; communications already fairly 
regarded her as the very fountain of Art, and were} good and daily becoming better: convenient 
content to be her debtor for inspiration and ex- | propinquity to the great sources of cotton and 
ample. Under these circumstances, Japan came | wool supply; quantities of the best raw silk 
to them as a revelation. She offered them new | in the world; plenty of coal; political institutions 
ideas and new canons. It was as though a fresh | under which absolute security of life and property 
spring had been tapped, and its waters allowed to | is enjoyed, and above all a fund of decorative ane 
pour Inte an old river which had received no such | tic ability such as no other country can boast. Tt 
tributary for two thousand years. Do not under-|is scarcely possible to over-estimate the function 
stand me, please, as seeking to place the Art of | that your Artis destined to discharge in develop- 
Greeceand the Artof Japan on thesamelevel. Your | ing the wealth and prosperity of Japan. Ina 
artists, ignorant of anatomy, ignorant of perspec: | word, then, it is to your Art that you chiefly owe 
tive, and using for their buildings quickly perish- | the international status already occupied by Japan, 
able materials, never as sculptors, as architects, or|and it is to your Art that you must look tor hei 
as keramists climbed to such heights as the Greeks | elevation to a still higher place in the future. And 
attained. ‘The pictures of Japan we cannot com-]| now I come to the point of these remarks. I want 
pare with those of Greece, because none of the] to ask you what is the position accorded to your 
latter have descended to our times, but I am sure | artists as compared with the immense national im- 
you must yourselves admit that as idealistic pain-| portance of Art. Architecture is the highést 
ters your greatest masters do not rank with the | branch of applied art. Do you know anything of 
best of their European contemporaries. Your | your architects? Can you tell me who designed 
strength, your very wonderful strength, lies in the | the mausolea at Shiba and Nikko? Who design. 
direction of ‘decorative art. In this field you have |ed the great temples in Kyoto? Who designed 
opened to the Western world a imine of wealth, |the castles at Osaka, at Nagoya, at Yatsushiro, 
and it is for the riches you have thus conferred on j and fifty other places? What do you know of 
Europe and America that they look to you with |the men who bequeathed to your country these 
gratitude and kindliness. ‘The influence of your |undoubtedly great monuments of artistic genus ? 
decorative art has permeated the Occident from|I venture lo say that not one among you could 
end toend. In England while a grand poet like}even mention their names. Turn again to your 
Alfced Tennyson is enriching the literature of his| sculptors. In the temples at Nara and indeed in 
country, no writer of verses can get out of the|every part of Japan there are remarkable exam. 
intellectual atmosphere that he creates. All the] ples of glyptic art. But no record is preserved 
poetry of the age has a Tennysonian tinge. Un-]of the artists who carved them. If you ask fo 
consciously men fall into his diction and model | names, in ninety cases out of every hundred the 
themselves on his lines. Japan’s decorative art|answer is ‘ Unkei.’’ Occasionally, too, you hear 
has produced the same subtle effect in Europe and | of Hidari Jingoro or Goto, but it is all uncertain 
America. Artists copy it, sometimes unconsciously, | guess-work. And suppose that Hidari Jingoro, 
sometimes slavishly. Their reproductions are| Unkei, and the greatest of the Gotos were living 
often burlesques, but often also you see Japa-|now, what position would they occupy? Would 
nese elements skilfully and cleverly adopted | they be received in society or treated with even a 
and developed so as to suit Western requirements. | fraction of the respect shown to a petty official P 
The universality of its influence is really wonder-| Among potters the names of Nomura Ninsuke, 
ful. Whether you take up a piece of porcelain, a] Zengoro Hozen, Banko Gozayemon, and so forth 
wall-paper, a textile fabric, or what not, you find | are remembered, but in their time these men lived 
some trace of Japanese decorative ideas. [tis be-| and were treated like common artisans. Itis the 
cause your country has done such things for the|same with your painters. - You value their works, 
West ihat she receives so much notice from West- | but for the men themselves your take litle thought. 
ern nations. There is no other reason that can} I have been twenty-two years in Japan, and dur- 
compare with this in importance. Japan owes the | ing the whole of that time I have never met an 
place she holds in Occidental esteem to her Art/artist’ in Japanese polite’ society, whether a 
and toher Art only. One day—a day which 1} painter, an architect, a sculptor, a keramist, a 
trust is not far distant—she may establish another |lacquer-maker, or a wotker in metal. Is it 
title to Occidental respect by developing her re-Jright that Japan, owing so much to her Art in 
sources and becoming the England of the East.|the past and relying so much on it in the future, 
But even though wealth and material prosperity | should treat her artists with far less consideration 
achieve this happy result, the place you will then |than she bestows on her actors, who until recent 
hold among the nations of the world cannot be| years ranked with the Eta class? It seems to me 
more honourable or enviable than the place you| that this is little short of a national disgrace, and 
now owe to your Art. For remember that Art is [that it is an extraordinary piece of national short- 
not a mere pastime, a trivial pursuit to fill up lei-| sightedness [ have not the smallest doubt. In 
sure moments or minister to luxurious tastes. | the West no man is more honoured than the artist. 
National Art is the truest picture of national civili- | He is loved and respected by the people, the na- 
zation. Popular life finds its most unerring re-|tion bestows honours and titles on him; he is 
presentation in a people’s Art. You may see this|the welcome guest of Sovereigns, and his name 
principle illustrated in the Arts of Greece, of|is carefully handed down to grateful posterity. Is 
Rome, of Spain, of Assyria, of Egypt, of China, | there any reason for this enormous difference be- 
and of medizval Christendom. When, then, I} tween the practice of Japan and Europe? I think 
say that your Art has won for you the place you|not, and I earnestly hope that this society, in its 
hold in Occidental estimation, it is only another} endeavours to promote Art, will spare no pains to 
way of saying that the higher intellectual life of | effect a radical reform in the social status of the 
your forefathers and the refined aspects of their] artist and in the rewards attainable by his efforts. 
civilization have served more than anything else | 
to give you an international status in these later 
years. Can anyone, therefore, overestimate the 
debt you owe nationally to your Artor exaggerate 
the patriotic duty of preserving it? If Japan’s 
Art has played such an important part in the past, 
what is to be its future function? Do you think 
that in introducing you to the notice of the West 
and gaining for you a high place in Western es- 
teem it has exhausted its serviceable capabilities? 


To THE Dear.—A Person cured of Deafness and 
noises in the head of 23 years standing by a simple 
remedy, will send a description of it FREE to any 
Person who applies to NicHotson, 21, Bedford 
Square, London, W.C., England. = May t.1y. 
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ASIATIC SOCIETY OF FAPAN. 
—_—_+——— ‘' 


The annual meeting of the Asiatic Society of 


Japan was held on Wednesday, June Tgth, 1889, 
in the Theological Hall, Tsukiji, the Rev. Dr. 
Amerman, President, in the chair. 


‘The minutes of last meeting, traving been pub- 


lished in the Fapan Mail, were taken as read. 


In the absence of the Corresponding Secretary, 
the Recording Secretary intimated the election of ‘I. 
Wasisilief, Esq., Lazenby Liberty, Esq., Charles 
Holme, Esq., F.L.S., and Viscount Akimoto as 
members of the Society. 

‘The Council’s Report for the past session was 
then presented, as follows :— 

Report OF THE COUNCIL FOR THE SESSION, 

Ocroser, 1888—JuNne, 1889. 

Once mote the Council of your Society comes 

before you to render an account of its steward- 


ship, and is happy to be able to report that the . 


Society’s affairs are in a Satisfactory condition, as 
evidenced by the ‘Ireasurer’s statement (Appendix 
C), showing a clear balance of $750 on the credit 
side. Seven general meetings of the Society have 
been held during the Session which now closes, 
and at these meetings one lecture was given 
and eight papers read,—papers of which the list 
given in Appendix A will serve to show that they 


treat of a remarkable variety of subjects, some’ 


belonging to the field of the student and the 
specialist, others (as Mr. Wileman’s paper on 
“Salt Manufacture in Japan ”) introducing us to 
a knowledge of more practical matters having 
relation to the commercial concerns of the country 
whose institutions and whose thoughts, as expres- 
sed in literature and art, itis the object of the 
Asiatic Society to elucidate. More especially to 
be noticed, as breaking new ground, is the trans- 
lation of that medizeval Buddhist Scripture, the 
“ Gobunsho,” by our late Vice-President, Mr. 
Troup, and—turning, from the austere to the 
graceful—Mr. Conder’s elaborately illustrated 
paper on “ Flower Arrangement,” a Japanese ait 
which has no parallel in the West. The first 
part of Vol. XVII. of the ‘ Transactions” is 
already published. ‘The second part, consisting 
of Mr. Conder’s paper and of those tread to- 
day, is in the printer’s hands, and will be issued 
during the summer recess. We have also been 
occupied in reprinting some of the earlier volumes, 
for which there is a steady demand by non-mem- 
bers, complete sets of the Society’s ‘ Transac- 
tions” being frequently purchased by tourists. 
Vol. V., Part 2; Vol. VI., Part 1; and Vol. VIE, 
Parts 1 and 2 have thus been ‘reprinted during 
the current year, During the coming session a 
certain portion of the Society’s income must be 
devoted to the same object. . 

‘Twenty new members have joined the Society 
since October last. On the other hand, there 
have been a few resignations, and one most 
lamentable loss to the Society by death. We 
allude to His Excellency, Mori Arinoci, Minister 
of Education, formerly the tepresentative of the 
Imperial Japanese Government at Washington, 
and later in Loudon, who perished by the assas- 
sin's hand at the very moment when his country- 
men were celebrating the granting of the new 
Constitution on the 11th February of this year. 

During the past year the Library Catalogue has 
been completed and printed. ‘The books and 
manuscripts are still deposited in a room lent by 
the authorities at the Gakushuin, 

Among the new exchanges received dining the 
year are the ‘Transactions of the Oriental Society 
of Germany from the date at which our Society 
commenced, and the Transactions of the Anthro- 
pological Society of Paris for the same period. 
The presentations were Revista do Observatorio 
of the Imperial Observatory of Rio de Janeiro; 
Catalogue of the Museum of Rio de Janeiro; 
Annual of the Observatory of Takubaya, Mexico; 
Moths of India, 4 parts, by the Indian Government; 
the Zoology of Victoria, 16 parts, with plates by 
F. McCoy, presented by the Government of Mel- 
bourne; three brochures on New Guinea, &c., by 
H.H. Prince Roland Bonaparte; and an attempt 
towards an International Language, by Dr. Es- 
peranto, presented by the translator, Henry Phil- 
lips, Esq., Jun. 

The PresipENnT then called on the Rev. A. F. 
Kine to read his paper on ‘A Gravestone in 
Batavia to the Memory of a Japanese Christian of 
the seventeenth Century.” Some three years ago, 
the author, when walking with a friend through 
the business quarter of Batavia, noticed some old 
gravestones embedded here and there in the street 
pavement. ‘These were all inscribed with Dutch 
names except one, which was to the memory of a 
Japanese Christian. On enquiry, they discovered 
that formerly a cemetery had existed in the 
neighbourhood and that recently this and other 
gravestones had been taken from it and somewhat 
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irreverently used for paving stones. Having ob- 
tained permission from the authorities, the author 
had the stone to the Japanese removed to the pre- 
cincts of the English Church. There it now is. 
The inscriptions are in Chinese and old Dutch. 
The translation of the latter is “ Here rests the 
honourable Michiel ‘I’sobe, Japanese Christian, 
born in Nagasaki, August 15th, 1605, died April 
roth, 1663.” There seems little reason to doubt 
that this Japanese Christian was one of the exiles 
who fled from Japan at the time of the persecu- 
tions in 16243; so we may with safety add Java to 
the list of countries mentioned by Griffis (namely 
China, Formosa, and the Phillipines), to which the 
Japanese refugees fled. 

The Presipent, having expressed the thanks 
of the Society to Mr. King for his interesting note, 
called upon Mr. Masujima to read his paper 
On the Fitsu-in or Japanese Legal Seal.” ‘The 
following is the full text of the paper :— 

Those who have studied Japanese or Chinese 
paintings will have noticed that there is something 
besides the work itself to attract their attention : I 
mean one, two or three stamps impressed in a red 
colour and generally at the corners of those works 
of art. The object of the stamp or stamps is no 
doubt for the verification of the work and the pre- 
vention of forgeries; moreover, it has itself a cer- 
tain beauty. Itis a separate art to know where 
and how many stamps to put on, so to give 
more effect to the principal work, and to help it to 
produce a felicitous effect. These stamps can also 
often guide us in judging of the taste and ideal of 
the artist. They guide us by their shapes, by the 
manner of inscription, and by the words or phrases 
engraved on them. 

Human experience has tauglit us that some 
means,—that is some extraneous act,—is necessary 
to show that an instrument evidencing a transac- 
tion is genuine, and each society or system of law 
has adopted one such maik of estoppel. ‘Thus 
your wafer seal and our impressed stamp are, after 
all, in practice merely artifices to make things 
certain and definite, and to terminate disputes 
with despatch. I have taken up the subject, 
thinking that our so-called jitsu-12 has fulfilled 
the same office as that of your European 
seal, and has been more or less similar in its 
application and in the order of its development, 
though we have perhaps made it a little more 
artistic, in conformity with the practice of other 
departments of Japanese life. As you may be 
aware, your bond or conveyance of land must be 
always by deed. A deed, as lawyers define it, is 
a written or printed instrument executed and made 
conclusive as between the parties by being signed, 
sealed, and delivered. The signature is not ab. 
solutely necessary, but the seal is essential to iden. 
tify a party to its execution, apart from its taking 
effect as a deed. Any transaction evidenced by 
a deed is the most solemn act one can enter into, 
and he is estopped from denying its effect whatever 
extraneous proof there may be. The time within 
which a suit can be brought thereon is longer 
than any other kind of written contract, and the 
law would question its validity under no circum. 
stances unless it be tainted with fraud. An En- 
glish seal is now a round red wafer made for this 
purpose; but individuals rarely make use of one, 
though the seal is frequently employed in official 
acts. A public body, such as a corporation, must 
have its own seal to signify its corporate action, 
such seal being dispensed with only where the 
operation of the rule would defeat its object or 
occasion great and constant inconventence, as 
when, for instance, trading corporations perform 
certain acts for which a seal is never used, or 
matters of trifling importance or daily necessity 
admitting of no delay. The tendency is to dis- 
pense with this formality, unless absolutely neces- 
sary, in unison with the progress of the age. Thus 
from your standpoint of progress the use of the 
seal has become exceptional, the rule being that, 
unless otherwise specially provided by law, the 
signature is almost always considered sufficient 
evidence of recognition. 

With us in Japan the present practice is other- 
wise. Stamped documents are used for almost 
all purposes, the Japanese nation still retaining 
that relic of old ideas, a fondness for solemnity of 
forms and for extending the use of such forms 
even into matters of daily occurrence, trifling as 
well as important. If we search back into still 
more ancient usage, we find that the use of the 
impressed stamp as an act of confirmation was not 
old nor universal. People made an impression 
with the palm of their hand, or else wrote their mark, 
named Kaki-han, i-e., ‘ written seal,’ and Keppan 
or “blood seal.””. Here I may say a few words 
about the Keppan. This word Keppan means 
“'Ulood stamp,” because it was a mark impressed 
by pressing a wound made in the fore part of the 
finger under the signature, so as to leave a blot 
of blood over it. A document confirmed by the 


divine vengeance on the offender. 


been very few even in the old ages of violence. 


For my present purpose it must suffice if I go back 


Shoguns. In those days, i.e, early in the 17th 
have been well versed in the art of writing, as had 
indeed been the case under previous dynasties 
also. If we look into old records and manuscripts 
we find evidences of both generals and their wives 
possessing great skill in this art. To this fact we 
trace the law, which was at first made, to the 
effect that the upper classes should use the 
kaki-han as their mark of confirmation. The &a- 
ki-han was formed by the combination of some 
characters selected at pleasure for this purpose. 
It was in fact a monogram combining the 
flowery style with the individual peculiarities of 
handwriting. The word means a written stamp 
consisting of these monogram characters. The 
object of this combination is to prevent forgery, and 
atethe same time to preserve the ornamental and 
individual character. The kaki-han must be re- 
gistered at a certain government office for re- 
ference when its identification is required. In 
those times the signature might be affixed by any 
other person on the document, but the kaki-han 
must be added by the chief party himself. None 
were allowed (o use an impressed stamp except by 
favour or special permission. When allowed at all, 
the stamp used was an official one on public docu- 
ments. It was considered a want of respect and 
breach of etiquette to use a stamp. 

If we look to the lower class of the people, the pre- 
sumption was that they could not write, and hence 
they were allowed to use the /itsu-in. This seems 
the real starting point of the extensive use of the 
jitsu-in by all classes of people. It afterwards be- 
came a very prevalent belief that the absence of 
the kaki-han or sitsu-in from any document was a 
violation of the proper respect due to the Govern. 
ment, and even to-day the Japanese still use it for 
every purpose, not having yet passed on to that 
higher stage of progress, where more value is at- 
tached to a man’s word or promise than to any 
mere matter of form. 

The history thus briefly traced is intended 
to introduce the description of the jrtsu-in as 
now used. The jitsu-t2 is an inscription of any 
word, character, name or phrase engraved on 
the even or smooth surface of some solid sub- 
stance, which may be in the form of a ring or 
netsuke, or of any other object tied with a string 
or put into a neat case that will be atonce ona- 
mental, portable, and safe against loss. Such 
word, character, name, or phrase may consist 
either of one’s family and personal names, or the 
latter alone; or else it may be a certain word or 
character chosen by its owner according to his 
fancy. In former times the nanort or “true 
name” was much used for this purpose, people 
being then usually called by their soku-mio or 
“vulgar name” instead of the sitsu-mio or nanori, 
there existing for a man of certain rank two or 
three names. ‘The engraved face of the seal varies 
in size from 5 be to 8 bu* and is generally round 
in shape, though sometimes oval, square, or ob- 
long. The substance used may be any hard wood, 
stone, ivory, buffalo’s horn, copper, gold, silver or 
any other metal or precious stone. In old times 
wood and copper were more frequently employed 
than the other more valuable materials. ‘The re- 
maining parts of the seal are made into various 
shapes easy to hold for stamping, and decorated 
with various carvings according to the taste of the 
owner. The style of ornamentation and_cali- 
graphy varies as does that of the netsuke so fami- 
liar to foreign collectors of Japanese art ob- 
jects. The impression is made with a kind of 
ink prepared with oil, which may be of a red, 
black, blue or any other colour. In former 
times none but black was allowed to be used by 
private people, red being then reserved for go- 
vernment use. <A trace of this usage is preserved 
in such words as goshun-chi, which denotes land 
granted by a red-stamped official document. 


* : bu = °61 foot = ‘12 inch. 


Keppan was considered to be the most sacred, 
and the violation of any words or promise made 
by this evidence was believed to draw down 
It was gene- 
rally used on such public documents as treaties 
of peace, oaths of fealty, etc. This method of con- 
firmation was resorted to much more rarely than 
the kaki-hun or “written stamp,” as the occasions 
for which it was required must necessarily have 
I 
is only in recent times that the seal of which this 
paper spccially treats came into general use. 
Indeed the use of the gitsu-i2 as an act of con- 
firmation marks the progress in the art of writing 
among different classes of Japanese people and in 
the art of carving and inscription. An investiga- 
tor, qualificd by ample time and sources of know- 
ledge, to trace its origin and write an account 
thereof might produce most interesting results. 


only to the beginning of the Toleugawa dynasty of 


century, the people of the upper classes seem to 


_ Every person can have as many stamps as he 
likes, but one of these must be the Sttsu-tn, A 
jttsu-in being his registered stamp, only one such 
can be officially registered and tecognized at a 
time. This registration it is which constitutes any 
stamp a jitse-in. tis the fashion now-a-days to 
possess two stamps, called respectively jitsu-in and 
mitome-in, the latter being used ‘for informal 
matters, for instance by officials when stamping a 
document merely to show that it has passed 
through their hands. In this respect the mitome 
or mttome-in corresponds to the initials which 
Europeans set against any alteration or correc- 
tion of a document. ‘In former times when only 
the head of each family was responsible to the law, 
he alone possessed a jitsu-22; and .as it was the 
custom to hand down the same name, both family 
and personal, from one generation to another, and 
as the occasions for the use of the jitsu-in were 
rare, one stamp was sufficient for many genera- 
tions, as there was but little wear and tear. In fact 
the stamp wasconsidered all the more valuablefrom 
the fact of its being an heir-loom, But from about 
the time of the revolution of 1868, when individual 
rights began tobe recognized, and each person came 
lo stand by himself, a stamp becamea necessity to 
each individual, whether male or female, liable to 
have to deal with any business matter. For in- 
stance the lady of a house must have her stamp if 
nae ts to draw money by cheque from her family 

anK. 


The law does not actually direct that aman 
must have a jitsu-i2; but it has in modern 
Japanese life became indispensable. I will cite 
some of our statutes on this point. All docu- 
ments used in legal transactions must be evi- 
denced by the Sitsu-s2 and those evidenced by 
the fsume-tn or kaki-han shall not be allowed to be 
produced as evidence in a Court of Justice, unless 
they be papers and documents relating to com- 
mercial transactions, such as receipt-books, which 
may be evidenced by a stamp provided for that 
purpose, and called the mise-ban or shop stamp. 
Here I may explain in passing that the ¢sz- 
me in is the mark made by pressing the tip of the 
thumb on a document. It is used at present onl 
by prisoners who have not their stamp at hand. 
and is always to be found on criminal depositions. 
Again, National Banks and all their officials must 
register their stamps in the Finance Department ; 
and all public acts, suits, contracts, guarantees, 
letters, and receipts must be evidenced with such 
corporation stamp. Moreover the stamps of 
the President, Directors, and Managers must 
be affixed in all: cases of report, contract 
and guarantee, and their signatures must be 
inscribed personally by the officials in question. 
Private banks and corporations occupied with 
business other than banking generally register 
their corporate stamp at the office of the local go- 
vernment within’ whose jurisdiction their chief 
office is situated. Again all documents for the 
loan, sale, gift, deposit, note, etc., of money, 
cereals, land, or buildings, must be signed and 
stamped personally by the parties. If any of the 
parties cannot write his name, the signature of a 
third person may he added per procuration with 
an attestation by him to that effect. This is the 
law as promilgated about the sixth year of Meiji 
and obtaining from that time forward. From all 
this you will gather that the sitsu-z is at the pre- 
sent time the only form of confirmation possessing 
official sanction, whereas the kaki-han no longer 
possesses such sanction—a state of things entirely 
contrary to that which existed in the old Tokugawa 
times. 

It may pethaps interest the Society to know the 
present criminal laws with regard to forgery of the 


Jitsu-in, etc. 


Article 208.—Persons who counterfeit another 
person’s seal, and use such counterfeited seal, shall 
be condemned to imprisonment with hard labour 
for not tess than 6 months and not exceeding 5 
years and be liable to a fine of not less than § yer 
and notexceeding 50 yen. Persons who use another’s 
seal without the permission of its owner, by theft 
or otherwise, shall be condemned one degree 
lighter than that provided above. 


I should add that, apart from the letter of the 
statute above quoted, according to the law as it is 
actually administered the fact of the impression 
of the Jifsz-in will not improve the force of an in- 
strnment so impressed as to the time for the limi- 
tation of actions, differing in this respect from the 
peculiar force attached to a seal in English law. 
A jitsu-2n is not at all essential as evidence 
against a person or to bind him, so long as a docn- 
ment is genuine, whatever ils stamp may be. Now 
if there should be a conflict as to precedence be- 
tween documents with and without siése-12, priority 
in time will alone decide the question, in the ab- 
sense of special laws requiring the sitsu-in to make 
a document valid at all. If there are two docu- 
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ments one impressed with the jitst-s2 and the other 
with any stamp which is not jitsu-in, supposing 
they are of the same dates, the former shall prevail 
over the latter. 


The use of the jttsr-i2z seems thus to have sprung 
from a desire to add solemnity to the act of an 
individual when dealing with the government; 
and the Japanese mental bias towards regarding 
government as a sacred thing has consequently 
caused the idea of solemnity or sacredness to at- 
tach itself to any instrument impressed with the 
fitse-in. This must have been really the case in 
olden times, when people performed but few acts 
to which any importance was attached. ‘Then, as 
we can well imagine, the zitsu-t2 of a family was a 
sort of precious heir-loom, handed down from 
father to son and used only on extraordinary oc- 
casions, to say nothing of the fact that it was not 
easy then to obtain such a piece of carving. This 
combination of circumstances made the use of the 
jitsu-in a race, important, and ‘solemn act. But 
‘now an individual possesses a number of stamps 
which he employs daily for such comparatively 


trifling matters as the confirmation of sig- 
natures, the evidencing of corrections in docu- 
ments, and to show that different documents 


have passed through his hands. ‘Thus everybody 
uses an engraved stamp every day for all sorts of 
purposes. ‘The business of stamp engraving is 
quite an industry, there being an engraver’s shop 
in almost every street. When a student joins a 
school he must have his stamp; when money is 
paid in to any government office, the payer has 
to hand in the sum with a paper stamped with his 
jitsu-in; when an heir sueceeds to a family estate 
it is the general custom for him to provide him- 
self with a new stamp. When a company is 
started, however small may be its capilal, and 
however slight its credit, its stamp at least will 
be more or less a work of art and a thing of beauty. 
Documents of the kind just referred to are not 
however, after all of prime importance, for which 
reason not much trouble is taken to ascertain whe- 
ther the seal is genuine, though the document will be 
discredited if, instead of being straight, the mark 
of the seal is impressed sidewise or upside down. 
Japanese custom does not allow documents to pass 
Without the observance of this petty precision. 
On this point English law is more sensible, making, 
as it does, no difficulties as to the position of a seal 
on a document provided the seal itself be genuine. 
Would, that the people of Japan were free from 
the dominion of what (forming it on the model of 
your word “red tape”) I will call “red stamp- 
ism.” ‘The other day many poor people, rather 
than waste time in going through the formalities 
necessary in order to partake of Mr. Iwasaki’s 
bounty on the occasion of the granting of the Con- 
stitution, preferred to renounce their share, be- 
cause the gain was not sufficient to compensate 
them for the loss of time and trouble. Such are 
the hardships to which ‘red stamipism ” subjects 
our Japanese fellow-citizens, Now that we are 
on the eve of Treaty Revision, as one effect.of 
whicli foreigners will come under the jutisdiction 
of Japanese law, will this law require foreigners 
also to keep a jifsi-in ov will their acts and docu- 
ments be passed without one? I know that some 
Japanese advocate the adoption of the signature 
in place of our stamps: i.e., they would have a fo- 
reigner’s signature considered equivalent to the 
stamp of a Japanese, Consequences of great im 
portance would arise thereon. Our criminal law 
is careful, as has already been stated, in providing 
against the stolen use of another’s stamp or the 
forgery of the same, cases of these crimes being of 
daily occurrences, so much so that our law reports 
abound with this kind of fraud. It is quite com- 
mon for experts in engraving to have to be called 
in at trials for the identification or proof of the 
forgery of a stamp, and it is extremely difficult 
really to decide such cases of forgery even with 
the help of experts. I have no doubt that in- 
justice is often caused by decisions in which their 
testimony is accorded decisive weight, for their 
judgment may be quite opposite to the real facts 
of the case. My belief is that it is not easy to 
forge a stamp, for it does not always pay to get one 
forged, and the law is particular in prohibiting en- 
gravers from making any stamp from a sample 
impression given in by a customer. [am informed 
that the practice is not to forge the stamp itself 
but to get a copy of a stamp already impressed 
through a process known among dishonest per- 
sons, and prevailing very much in some provinces. 
IT am therefore of opinion that it is not actual 
forgery, but rather the stealing of stamped im- 
pressions that has to be guarded against. 
What would be the effect if signatures were 
adopted?) Fraudulent and clever Japanese pen- 
men could easily forge any signate whether 
in Japanese or foreign writing. It is my con- 
stant experience in legal practice that people 
setup a defence of forged stamps. ‘This means 


either that people are very dishonest, or else that 
the facilities for forging are great. 
tures the case would be different, and with 
people cultivating for generations the art of writ 
ing characters from childhood the evil may tn- 
crease greatly. 


on. All documents whose use has been introduced 


Jitsu-in impressed on it would, even if the signatures 
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Anybody who is in business 
must be sure that a document is stamped with the 
party’s own stamp though it is not necessary that 
the stamp should be thejitse in. In Japanese trans- 
actions no writing but the latter goes, or could be 
effective, against parties intended to be bound 
thereby, without a genuine stamp impressed there- 


from Europe, such as cheques, bills and notes, 
bills of lading, elc., are required by our law to be 
stamped so as make them sufficient in the eye of 
the law. One must be very careful that a cheque 
is impressed with thejitss 12 below the name of the 
drawer, the duty stamp being cancelled with it, 
and the document being checked with the same 
over both parts of the perforated portion of the 
cheque book. A receipt not bearing the mark of the 


were penuine, be likely to give occasion to those 
anxious to dispute its genuineness ; for hand writ- 
ing is more difficull to identify than the jitsi-11. 


The author supplemented his paper by exhibit- 
ing some copies of old deeds stamped with the palm 
of the hand or with the kaki-han—also some 
specimens of jiésu-in in modern use. 


Dr. McCarreg, in the course of his remarks on 
the origin and development of Chinese writing, 
called attention to the Chinese monogram, which 
was usually an intricate combination of characters, 
that could be understood only by the initiated. 
One particular in which the Chinese differed from 
the Japanese was that they used the fore- finger 
instead of the thumb, when an illiterate person or 
a criminal had to make some mark of legal valye. 

After some questions had been asked by the 
members present, and answered by Mr. Masu- 
jima, the PresiDENT conveyed to the author the 
thanks of the Society for his very valuable paper. 

The meeting then proceeded to elect the Officers 
and Members of Council for the coming Session 
with the following result :— 


Presipent—Rev. Dr. Amerman, 
Vice Presipents—Dr. Divers and G. Jamie- 
son, Esq. 
CorRESPONDING SECRETARY—B. H. Chamber- 
lain, Esq. ; 
REcorRDING SECRETARIES—Dr. Knott and W. 
J. S. Shand, Esq. 


‘TREASURER—J. M. Dixon, Esq. 
LipraRian—Rev. J. Summers. 


CouNCILLoRS: 


Rev. Dr. Cochran. W. Dening, Esq. 
Rev. Dr. Eby. J. H. Gubbins, Esq. 
J. Kan6, Esq. R. J. Kirby, Esq. 
Rev. Dr. Macdonald. R. Masnjima, Esq. 
Major General Palmer. Rev. W. Spinner. 
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Dr. 
To Printing Expenses at Hakubunsha .............-:ccceseee < 
To Printing Expenses with R. Meiklejohn & Co. wis eee 
To Illustrations of Paper ........ 60.18 
To Library Expenses .. 60.00 
To Rent of Rooms........... 8.00 
To Current Postal Expenses : 


To Balance in Hand 


. Cr. 
By Balance from last year 
By Sale of Transactions 


By Subscriptions of resident M e 
By Subscriptions of non-resident Mem! 42.00 
By Subscriptions of Life Members 193.00 
By Entrance Fees ..........0 9$.00 
Total $1,918.31 
“N. Seyuov Auditors. 
ah June, 1889. ° J oe a} 
1889. ; 
18th June.—Cash since received— 
By Subscriptions..........cccesssssssseeseesseeesesees $26.00 
Pisses since discharged— 
‘o Messrs. R. Meiklejohn & Co. for printin 
Vol. XVI., Part III, ete... a . 183.13 
To lilustrations of Mr. Conder’s pape: 54-40 


Leaving an actual clear balance of $765.85 on June tgth, 1889. 
J. M. Dixon. 


A project has been started by residents of 
Osaka to establish a fire insurance company, in 
the city, with a capital of yeu 250,000. The pro- 
moters intend to apply shortly to the Government 
for a charter, 

The presentation of diplomas to students of the 
Meiji Gakuin took place.on the afternoon of the 
26th instant, at the Koseikan. After an address 
by the United States Minister, addresses were 
delivered in English by various giaduates of the 
Institution, 

Messrs. Masuda, Takata and Sasuga, of Tokyo, 
have applied to the Agricultural and Commercial 
Department, on behall of the Tokyo Merchants’ 
and Manufacturers’ Association, suggesting the 
advisability of addressing enquiries to the princi- 
pal steamship companies in Europe and America 
as to the carriage of visitors to the Third National 
peels Exhibition next year.—Afainicht Shim- 

Un. : 
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REVIEWS. 
eg 3 


Aston’s Grammar of the Fapanese Spoken Lan- 


guage. Fourth Edition. 


Chamberlain's Handbook of Colloquial Fapanese, 


Second Edition. 


Tuese are happy days for students of Japanese. 
Twenty years ago their only aids were Dr. Hep- 
burn’s Dictionary and Dr. Brown’s Phrases, books 
from which a knowledge of the spoken language 
could not be acquired without the weariest and 


most discouraging study. It is true that the debt 
we owe lo the former must remain inestimable, but, 


after all, a dictionary in which the languages of 


speech and wiiting are mingled without distinc- 
tion, and from which the rules for building up 
sentences are necessarily excluded, does not 
furnish a royal road to linguistic proficiency. 
There was indeed published in that temote time a 
litle book—Mr. Lowdei’s Japatiese Conversations 
which to this day remains a standard of prac- 
licality and correctness. But for some reason or 
other—perhaps because it needed an exegesis, per- 
haps because of its excessively modest appear- 
ance—it never caught the popular eye, and there 
are probably few persons who remember to-day 
that it ever existed. The first really helpful sign- 
post set up in the wilderness was Mr. Satow’s 
* Kwat wa-hen.” But the besetting sin of accom- 
plished scholars stood in Mr. Satow’s path and 
obstructed his success. He wrote above the heads 
of his disciples. His unimpeachable idioms and 
deftly turned phrases exercised a deterrent rather 
than anencouraging influence. ‘Torisetotheirlevel 
of accomplished speech seemed an almost impossible 
undertaking, and if any one, having committed 
them reverentially to memory, was happy enough 
to discover an opportunity for their employment, 
he found himself haunted by a guilty sense of 
having patched his ragged ignorance with frag- 
ments of fine cloth that must in the end contiibite 
to his shame and confusion. Mr. Aston’s “ Gram- 
mar of the Spoken Language” did something for 
bewildered students. Mr. Satow had prompted 
them to abuse their servants or to frequent the 
scenes of conflagrations in order that they might 
“get off” some of the peremptory rebukes and pro- 
found idioms collected in the pages of his dia- 
logues. From these parades of spurious proficiency 
Mr. Aston recalled them to first principles. But 
Mr. Aston was as exasperating as Mr. Siow had 
been discouraging. .The latter took one across the 
gulf ata bound and planted one beyond it on 
borrowed crutches. The former laid a few stepping 
stones in the stream and then left the sanguine stu- 
dent to flounder hopelessly in deep water. Invari- 
ably excellent so far as he went, Mr. Aston always 
annoyed one by not going far enough. He erred 
in precisely the opposite direction from Mr, Satow. 
By and by Mr. Imbrie came and nearly filled up 
the interval with a work that has scarcely yet 
received the praise it merits. Mr. Imbrie, how- 
ever, left no inconsiderable portion of the field 
unexplored, so that now only have full mate- 
rials been placed within the student’s reach by 
the publication of another edition of Mr. Aston’s 
Grammar, and of Mr. B. H. Chamberlain’s 
* Handbook of Colloquial Japanese.” ‘The former, 
though called a fourth edition, is virtually a new 
work, incomparably fuller and more exhaustive 
than its predecessor of the same name. Mr. 
Aston has in fact: rewritten his Grammar, and 
sought to make it fully satisfy the student's needs. 
That he has succeeded absolutely would, of course, 
be too much to say, but he has certainly gone a 
long way towards complete success. Simplicity, 
conciseness, and brevity are the features of his work, 
‘The first of these quafities would be still more con- 
spicuous, we imagine, did he publish another 
edition of his book. For he has not yet quite 
shaken himself “free from all the complicated 
hypotheses of the old grammatians. He still talks 
of such a verbal form as kasaba being possibly an 
abbreviation of kasan ni wa, though later on he 
shows that the simple addition of wa to the pre- 
dicate form of an adjective converts it into a condi- 
tional verb. It has always perplexed us to under- 
stand why men should go out of their way to 
conceive some extraordinary process of aggluti- 
nation and abbreviation in the conditional termina- 
tions of Japanese verbs, while every-day conversa- 
tion furnishes them with such convincing examples 
as o shitaku ga yoroshiku wa dekakeo ; omoshiroku 
wa ima bf aie sh’te misho and so forth. If wa is 
capable of performing this office for an adjective, 
there is no comprehensible reason why it should 
not be equally efficient in the case of averb. But, 
in truth, wa is only beginning to unfold its true 
character to foreiyn writers on Japanese. Mr. 
Aston himself appears to be still uncertain about 
it. Thus he gives us itta no wa yokatta as the 
equivalent of the English phrase “I am glad | 


We have often doubted whether it is possible for 
any foreigner to acquire a really thorough know- 
ledge of Jepatece, and the publication of even such 
awotk as Mr. Chambeilain’s Handbook does not 
dispel our doubt. 


went.” But ita no wa yokatta is not a complete 
sentence: the use of wa indicates reference to some 
further idea. In the sense given by Mr. Aston, a 
Japanese says ttta no ga yokatta, not itta no wa 
yokatta. And this example leads us to another 
point where Mr. Aston’s explanation seems im- 


perfect. He translates itta ga yokatta by “1 wish 
Thad gone.” Now stta ga yokatta means, “it : {ay A CLBROYMAN.) 
would have been well had I gone.” The|4 Buddhist Catechism. By Henry S. Otcort. 


THe recent presence in our midst of the author of 
this Catechism, and the attention now given to the 
subject of Esoteric (and other) Buddlism, will we 
trust be a sufficient excuse for reviewing this little 
book at this juncture. We have before us one 
of the fourteenth thousand, printed at the Koku- 
bunsha, ‘Tokyo, with a preface by Mr. Bunyiu 
Nanjio, the celebratedpriest of the Shinshiu sect. 
Itis a very great pleasure to us to be able to 
find so much in this book with which we can 
agree. The questions and answers on the life of 
Buddha are such as would give any learner a very 
intelligible idea of the life of the Great Teacher of 
Eastern Asia. And for the moral teaching we have 
not words enough to express our entire approval. 
Nothing (speaking from the ethical point of view) 
caf be nobler than the summary of religion given 
in p. 81:— 
“To cease from all sin, 

To get virtue 

To cleanse one’s own heart— 

This is the religion of the Buddhas.”” 
Nor again could the most rigid moralist find any 
fault with the “ Noble Eight-fold Path” by which 
the believer in Buddha is taught to hope that he 
may attain to freedom from sorrow, and so reach 
to salvation, And fora practical rule of daily life 
can there be anything but cordial commendation 
for the observances and precepts which the Buddha 
taught to his followers. 

“Whatsoever things are pure, lovely, of good 
report ...... think of these things,” are words which 
we have received on very high authority, and we 
are very glad to be able to begin our review with 
this expression of cordial thankfulness that there 
is so much of good in Buddhism with which men 
of all sorts of religious opinions can honestly 
agree. 

Having said this by way of preface, we trust 
that we shall be credited with freedom from pre- 
judice when we say that there is much in Colonel 
Olcott’s book which we have to criticize in an 
adverse sense. 

It is in itself a wonderful testimony to the power 
of Christianity in the lands of the Far East. ‘The 
book is (as the author’s preface acknowledges) 
“a compilation from the works of T. W. Rhys 
Davids, Ksq., Bishop Bigaudet, Sir Coomara 
Swaeny, R.C. Childers, Esq.,and the Revs. Samuel 
Beal and R. Spence Hardy; and in a few cases 
their exact language has been used.” Three of 
these writers were certainly missionaries, and Mr. 
Rhys David’s book was published by the Society for 
Promoting Christian knowledge. It is a proof of 
the steady progress of the Christian religion that 
the ancient religions of the East which had been 
in a dormant condition before the advent of the 
missionaries should now be bestirring themselves 
to meet and as far as possible to resist the encroach- 
ments of their uncompromising foe. But that 
Christians themselves should have to define the 
articles of the Buddhist faith, is surely passing 
strange. Surely Esoteric Buddhists (to be logical) 
will not be long before they follow their teachers 
one step farther—through Buddha to Christ. 

In passing to the doctrines of the Catechism 
itself we find that in §52-53 the secret of human 
misery is defined in one word as ignorance. We 
are quite agreed that ignorance isa cause of human 
misery, but we are quite certain that ignorance is 
not the sole cause of human unhappiness. There 
are for instance, scores of people in Yokohama 
whose unhappy moments are not to be in any sense 
ascribed to ignorance. We have known men of 
good education—men who are even theosophists 
and understand the “Noble Four Truths — 
who occasionally had most awful moments of un- 
happiness. Against their own knowledge, in 
spite of their being acquainted with and acquies- 
cing in ‘the whole secret of man’s existence and 
destiny ’—they deliberately and with their eyes 
open plunged into a course of action which brougit 
misery not only on themselves but on others. 
Clearly ignorance was not here the cause of 
misery.. And indeed Colonel Olcott tacitly con- 
fesses that it is not the only cause. ‘* To cease 
from all sin,” he says, is a part of the celigion of 
the Buddhas. (§ 81. See also § 98.) 

Yes, Buddhism accounts well for suffering, but 
it has no clear notions of sin:—only the vague 
idea that sin is there, though it is not accounted 
for. Or shall we say that Colonel Olcott is an ex- 
ample of the “ environment” of which he himself 
speaks in § 75, and that the Christian influences 
of earlier days and earlier generations are still 
strong upon him, so that he must come back upon 


Japanese of “I wish I had gone” is skeba (or 
tttara) yohatta ga (or noni). The idea of regret 
can only be conveyed by the addition of some par- 
ticles such as we have placed at the end of the 
phrase. ‘The whole question—a most important 
one—of the use of particles in this manner receives 
no adequate treatment at Mr. Aston’s hands. 
Neither dees he appear to appreciate the value of 
no in certain cases. Take the following two ex- 
amples :— 

Teppo wo motaba uchikorosu no 

desu, 


Noboru koto u'a noboraremasu ; 
oriru keto wa muxzukashi. 


If Thad agun I would shoot him. 


So far as getting up ts concerned, 
Ican get up; it is the coming 
down that is difficult. 
As renderings of their English equivalents the 
former of these sentences is redundant, the latter 
incomplete. No, used thus after a verb, has a 
distinctly selative force. When a Japanese says 
teppo wo motaba uchikorosu no desu, he does not 
merely assert that if he had a gun he should shoot : 
there is implied in his statement a reference to 
some course adopted as an alternative, or some 
mien exhibited as a consequence, of not having a 
gun, This subtlity cannot be always rendered in 
English. It is well seen, however, in the second 
of the above English sentences, where the speaker, 
by employing the peculiar phrase “it. is the 
coming down that is difficult,” obviously gives 
an explanation and does not simply state a 
fact about which nothing has Leen previous- 
ly predicated directly or indirectly. To the Ja- 
panese of this sentence, therefore, the words no 
desu should properly be added. Inaccuracies 
of this kind may seem trifling, but they lie at the 
root of the correct use of colloquial Japanese 
Unless the student acquires a fuller knowledge 
than Mr. Aston has thought it worth while to im- 
part of the significance of no, as well as of the 
terminals ga, nf, no ni, mono and mono wo, he 
cannot speak idiomatic and accurate Japanese. 
Here Mr. Chamberlain is much more satisfactory. 
His explanations indeed are somewhat limited, 
but they convey the gist of the matter, and careful 
readers can elaborate them as much. as they please. 
There, are of course, other differences between the 
methods of the two Sinologues—Mr. Chamberlain, 
for example, dividing the verbs into three conjuga- 
tions against Mr. Aston’s two—but on the whole 
their grammatical views are identical. We 
would fain avoid the invidious task of con- 
trasting two books each of which possesses 
such very high merits and is so far ahead of any- 
thing previously written. But justice compels us 
to say that we find Mr. Chamberlain’s the more 
exhaustive, the more perspicuous, and above all 
the more attractive. His examples are so admir- 
ably chosen and cover such a wide range of read- 
ing and speaking that they constitute in themselves 
amine of instruction. If there is any criticism to 
be passed on his work it is that his free English 
renderings are sometimes too free and his literal 
too literal. Why, for example, does he translate 
Naga-ya no h'to no kokoro. mochi wa,donna deshtaro 
by T wonder how the man inside the block of 
houses felt on receiving this snub? There is 
nothing about “snub” in the Japanese. Or again, 
why beso very literal as to render baka nt sh'te 
attata to koe wo kakemashta by ‘fool to making 
Al! how painful that voice placed?” The ques- 
tion of literal interlinear translations evidently 
caused Mr. Chamberlain no little thought and 
perplexity. In his preface he says that finding 
a great conflict of opinions on the subject, he 
deemed it best to effect a compromise by re- 
taining the translations in part and omitting 
them in part. For ourselves, we have no manner 
of doubt as tothe usefulness of the translations, 
but we vepeat that we consider them {0 literal. 
For instance, koe wo kaketa might surely be 
rendered by the equivalent English idiom ‘cry 
sive o 1 ” H 
gave,” instead of by ‘voice placed.” Again, 
since the student has already learned that artgata 
no is an adjectival form meaning “ thankful,” why 
render avigata no Kichibei by “ thankfal’s Kichi- 
bei”? This extremely literal method seems to us 
to involve results needlessly comical and _per- 
plexing. On the other hand, it would be difficult 
to excel Mr. Chamberlain in grace and facility as 
atranslator. His book, as we now have it—for 
the second edition is greatly enlarged and im- 
proved—stands at the head of everything of the 
kind hitherto published, and deprives the English 
student of all excuse for not learning Japanese, 
except indeed such excuse as must always be 
offered by a language in itself so very difficult. 
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the Christian ideas and teachings? Surely Karma 
is great, and Colonel Olcott will not get out of sin 
any how. It will beset his path wherever he 
goes; and ere he succeeds in guiding men he 
must somehow or another face the question of 
sin and deal with it. 

But the root-flaw of the whole teaching is to be 
found in § 123. 

Q.—Do they (the Buddhists) accept the theory 
of every thing having been formed out of nothing 
by a Creator ? 

A.—Buddha taught that two things are eternal, 
viz. “Akasa” and “ Nirvana:” every thing has 
come out of Akasa in obedience to a law of motion 
inherent init, and, after a certain existence, passes 
away. Nothing ever comes oul of nothing. We 
do not believe in miracles; hence we deny crea- 
tion and cannot conceive of a creator.” 

In another place, § 131, “we are earnestly en- 
joined to accept nothing whatever on faith.” 

Colonel Olcott must not be surprised if we 
decline to receive the above statement on faith 
either. In the first place Akdsa is given as one of 
the eternal entities without one word of explana- 
tion as to ils meaning. 

It seems to us, in the second place, that we fre 
most unmistakeably asked to take Akdsa and 
Nirvana on faith. In fact we don’t see how any 
system of metaphysics or any system of “moral 
philosophy"? (as Col. Olcott himself describes 
Buddhism—Appendix 1)—can be formulated with- 
out some postulates and axioms which must be 
taken on faith. Even Geometry assumes something. 

Now Buddhism postulates two things to be 
taken on faith—Akasa and Nirvana; Christianity 
only postulates one—God the Almighty. 

It seems to us that the Christian postulate is the 
easier and simpler of the two. 

And we might add that Christians are not the 
only people who reject Akasa and Nirvana. As 
To ov Kat TO py ov—entity and non-entity—matter 
and non-existence—they were familiar to the 
speculations of Greek philosophy; and Greek phi- 
losophy, pagan though it was, generally rejected 
the materialistic view of the Universe, and stuck 
to Aristotle, Plato, and the other teachers who 
postulated a Anpeoupyos or world-maker. 

It is not correct to say that “to deny creation 
and to be unable to conceive of a creator” isa 
position absolutely in accordance with science. 
There is much science and there are many scien- 
tific men to be found on the side of a Creator. 

Given a Creator, Development is possible: 
Akdsa and Nirvana without a Creator are ab- 
solutely inconceivable. Nothing ever did come 
out of nothing. 

On miracles, strange to say, we find ourselves 
at one with Colonel Olcott. 

§. 147, Q.—Does Buddhism admit that man 
has in his nature any latent powers for the pro- 
duction of phenomena commonly called miracles ? 

A.—Yes: but they are natural, not supernatural. 
They may be developed by a certain system which 

is laid down in our sacred books. 

God Himself cannot work contrary to His own 
Nature. A miracle, such as the Resurrection, is 
not a contradiction nor even a suspension of God’s 
law; it is merely the manifestation of some higher 
law the operation of which is generally hidden 
from mankind. 

And Christians too may retort, ‘ He that hath 
my words and believeth on Him that sent me, the 
works that I do shall he do also, and greater 
works than these shall he do because I go to my 
Father.” 

With the system laid down in the Buddhist 
Sacred Book for developing the miracle-working 
faculties we are not sufficiently acquainted to 
venture an opinion, 

We said that Mr. Bunyiu Nanjio has written a 
preface to this book. ‘This is strange, as much in 
the book is quite opposed to Buddhism such as it 
seems to be taught by the Honganji sects. 

§. 98. 2.—Do Buddhists consider Buddha ‘as one 
who by his own virtue can save us from the con- 
sequences of our individual sins? 

A. Not at all—No man can be saved by an- 
other; he must save himself. 

This one question and answer seem to us to 
dispose of all the Hotoke of Japanese Buddhism 
at once. What: becomes of Amida Butsu, and 
Kwan-ze-on; and the great doctrine of tariki chi 
no jiriki which lies atthe base of so much Bud- 
dhist teaching in Japan. 

Is not Colonel Olcott a rather dangerous ally ? 
Or are we lo suppose that it does not matter whe- 
ther we are helped by Amida or not ? 


Rewan aS A HISTORIAN. 

Ihave just finished reading M. Renan’s second 
vol. of the * Histoire du peuple d'Israél? and sur- 
rendered it to the tender mercies of the upper- 
shelf dust. ‘The volume brings the history of this 


ee 


remarkable people down to the end of the pro- 
phecy of Isaiah or 720 B.C. @la Renan; and two 
more volumes will connect the present history with 
his “ Histoire des Origines du Christianisme;” 
then he thinks thatghe principal task of his life will 
be accomplished, and that with old Simeon he can 
chant:—Nunc dimittis servum 
secundum verbum tuum, tn ie 
mediately adds: 


upon 
Greece, because : ; 
Lional and progressive humanism. “ Notre science, 
notre art, notre littérature, notre philosophie, notre 
morale, notre politique, no a 1 
diplomatie, notre droit maritime et international, 
sont grecs d’origine.” As Providence will not 
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day? And what were the concomitant forces and 
the directive agencies through all these phases of 
the evolution? Renan does not answer such 
questions. If all our present civilization is Greek, 
why not our religion also? Philosophical Greece 
should be the natural parent of such a transcendent 
idea, and not a semi-barbarian nomadic race of 
Syria. Plato and Aristotle by metaphysical ab- 
stractions should lead us into the realms of infinity, 
and not Isaiah or Micah, Max Miller by his 
wonderful philological sophistry has attempted to 
exculpate the Hindvo theology from the charge 
of polytheism, by saying that the Brahman wor- 
ship was Henatheistic or Kathenotheistic, viz., the 
worship of one good after another. But has not 
the Brahmin Cultus with the Buddhist pantheism 
led to revolting polytheistic abominations of more 
hideous shape than those manifested in Greece ? 
And in future if ever Humanity agrees on a 
universal religion its foundation will be the Bible, 
and not the Koran, Vedic Hymns, Upanishids, or 
Greek literature. ‘lo what phenomena then gan 
be attributed the history of the development of 
this contemptible, but at the same time wonderful 
race, of which Hegel says, ‘it stands as a sober 
man amongst a congregation of drunkards? i 
Notwithstanding M. Renan’s “ Histoire” still 
Israel will remain the riddle of History. 

The general treatment of history by M. Renan is 
wonderful ; he rejects all supernatural interference 
with cosmic powers; and is particularly harsh on 
those who claim any prophetic knowledge. But 
the retrospective as well as prospective know- 
ledge that he displays in his “ Histoire” is 
simply supernatural, He runs through all this 
gigantic labyrinth as if the whole of history was 
woven out of his own brain-fibre. He applies the 
adjectives “true” or ‘‘false” to all the dates, 
words, passages, stories, histories of the Bible, and 
predicts of the future state of humanity with cate- 
gorical infallibility surpassing even Pius UX. or 
the ancient prophets who spake in the name of 
Jahve. ; 

Finally, M. Renan says: ‘ There are two books 
which belong pay excellence to the infancy of 
Humanity i.e. Homer and the Bible." The author 
who thinks that the Psalms—those deepest 
and purest expressions of the feelings of humanity 
after the transcendental ideal—are only the jargon 
of the childhood of mankind, while a bestializing 
drama like ‘ L’Abbesse de Jouarre "’ is the product 
of its maturity, knows litthe how much the moral 
instinct of humanity revolts against such a stunted 
conception of the highest ideal. 


ISAAC DOOMAN, 


Nara, 


tuum Domine 

But he im- 
If a second life was bestowed 
would devote it to the history of 


me I O | 
“she is the originator of a na- 


notre stratégie, notre 


show such an extraordinary and exceptional fa- 
vour to this gifted French author, his wishes 
must be left unrealized. I think it would have 
been more useful if M. Renan had devoted 
his life to the field where his sympathies mani- 
festly lie, then he would be a real constructor, and 
not a mad destroyer as he is now—a position not 
very enviable. At present he appears as the blind 
negation of Judaism; whereas, in giving us a 
complete history of the Grecian world, with its 
art and literature, he would be an able architect. 
If ever future generations bestow literary immor- 
tality on Renan, it will not be on account of his 
“ Histoires,” but for those bye-paths, so to speak, in 
his writings, which have more bearing on the 
Greek mode of thought and life, than on the 
Judico-Christian religions. Long after his “ Vie de 
Jésus” is forgotten his “ L’Abbesse de Jouarre’ 
Will live as the standard of a depraved and filthy 
drama, which has desecrated the most holy and 
solemn moments of man. 


It would be impossible for me to give here a 
minute criticism of the present History. The 
chief characteristic of all M. Renan’s religious 
writing is very strongly shown in the book, 
namely, his tendency to accuse the virtuous 
characters in the Bible, and to excuse the 
vicious. ‘To him Saul was a_ kind hearted 
man and David a fiend, Judas was very 
anxious for the poor, while Christ was a self, de- 
luded and brain-diseased fanatic; Baelzebub he 
can admire and even love, but Jalhve, never. 
ahve to Renan is what a red flag is to an in- 
furiated bull: no sooner does he meet this name 
than he loses all his senses, and heaps curses upon 
curses on Jahve and David. He thinks that all 
the woes of mankind from the beginning to the 
latest railroad accident rest upon David, because 
he introduced the worship of Jahve, a cruel local 
deity, for some sordid political motives. It is 
very surprising to see such an able scholar falling 
into such a clumsy error. Speaking about his 
second volume, M. Renan says: “ Jalive, le dieu 
national d’Israél, y subit une compléte transforma- 
tion. De dieu local, il denient le dieu universal 
qui a fait le ciel et la terre.” There is nota single 
passage in the whole Old Testament to warrant 
such a gratuitous conclusion; on the contrary, a 
transcendental conception of the Deity runs 
throughoutthe whole book. A Jewof 3,000 years ago 
would not be less shocked than a nineteenth cen- 
tury Israelite by such a monstrous metamorphosis. 
History more than anything else depends upon 
the acumen and honesty--both very imperfectly 
developed among humankind—of its writer. The 
different names given to the Deity in -Holy 
Writ do not represent theological ‘ transforma- 
tions” of the idea of God among the Hébrews, 
as M. Renan erroneously concludes, they repre- 
sent a philological transformation. ‘Fhe Jewish 
race was never philosophical; but in Elohim 
and Jahve it transcended itself; by these two 
words expressing the Divine attributes in their 
fullness. The word Jahve, I think, comes from 
the Semitic word Hai—life. While Elohim repre- 
sented the Deity to the Jewish imagination as 
Creator, Jahve represented Him as life-giver; 
and though they both represented the same Being, 
Jalve was the development of Hebrew poeticisim. 
he poet always conceives God as the Universal 
ife:— . 

God of the Granite and the Rose ! 
Soul of the Sparrow and the Bee 


The mighty tide of Being flows 
‘Through countless channels, Lord, from Thee. 


June 13th, 1889. 


AMY SHERWIN AT THE PUBLIC 


HALL. 
—_———_q——— 


Unpropitious. weather no doubt deterred many 

from attending the performance of Miss Sherwin’s 
company on Monday, but those who disregarded 
muddy roads and a moist atmosphere were re- 
warded by a treat. Indeed it seemed as if the 
scantiness of the audience only stimulated the 
members of the company to greater excellency, for 
assuredly, with the exception of Mr. Sherwin, who 
suffered from a sore throat, all appeared to the 
very best advantage, and the frequent recalls 
amply testified to the appreciation of the house. 
_ The programme was throughout strictly concert 
in charaéter, selections from the ** Bohemian Girl” 
predominating in the first part. This was opened 
with the duet ‘‘ Comrade your hand” (Messrs. 
Stockwell and Sherwin) followed by ‘* Love smiles 
but to deceive” (Miss Fischer) and When other 
lips”? (Mr. Stockwell) all from the well known 
opera, after which Miss Sherwin came on to sing 
the Recitative and aria ‘ Softly sighs ” from “ Der 
Freischutz.” |» Mr. Lemmone was as usually cordi- 
ally welcomed when he appeared to give a flute 
solo consisting of a fantasie on Welsh Melodies ; 
Miss Fischer came next with Rubinstein’s ‘ Du 
bist wie eine Blume”? and in place of Mr. Sher- 
win who should have sung ‘The heart bowed 
down” Mr. Stockwell delighted the house with 
* Estudiantina ” (Lacume), the part finishing with 
the “ Bohemian Girl” quartet: “ From the valley 
and the hills.” 

After the interval Mr. Stockwell sang Balfe’s 
“When the fair land of Poland” in most stir- 
ring fashion, ‘The prima donna followed, being 
welcomed in a manner which ought to con- 
vince her of the estimation in which she is held 
by Yokohama audience. Allen’s charming 
song “Little bird so sweetly singing,” with 
which she won the hearts of all on her first ap- 
pearance in Yokohama, was a_ second time 
so delightfully rendered that she had to re- 
spond to the general call, Mr. Lemmone also 


It is for this reason that so many poets have in- 
curred the stigma of pantheism. 


There is a richness of phraseology in expressing 
the name of God among all races which have been 
influenced by the Hebrew theology and mono- 
theism. In the Arabic there are one thousand and 
five terms, all expressing the same person and the 
same idea of His personality. But if the idea of 
God passed through many stages of transforma- 
tion until it reached its perfection by making Jahve 
“Dieu universal qui a fait le ciel et la terre,” 
why is not the same. phenomenon of develop- 
ment to be found in any other race to the present 
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returning to play the obligato while she again 
charmed the andience with a Serenade of Gounod’s. 
A piano solo ‘Spiunlied”’ (Littolf) by Mr. Clut- 
sam was followed by Cowen’s song “It was a 
dream” for which Miss Fischer was deservedly 
recalled and good-naturedly gave an Aria from 
“ Boceaccio.” The quartet from Rigoletto brought 
on the whole company ; Mr. Lemmone again ap- 
peared and gave a Nocturne (Pessard), and the 
entertainment was brought to a close with the melo- 
dious trio from the ‘* Bohemian Girl,” “Through 
the World” (by Miss Fischer and Messrs. Stock- 
well and Sherwin). When we say that the audi- 
ence, while regretting the absence of Mr. Sherwin’s 
solo, was delighted with the programme, and repeat 
that recalls were the order of the evening, it is 
doubtless unnecessary to aver that the entertain. 
ment was by no means the least enjoyable of the 
Amy Sherwin Season, 


- LETTER FROM SAN FRANCISCO. 
———_>———— 
(From our SpeciaL CoRRESPONDENT.) 


San Francisco, June 4th. 

The scenes of horror so graphically depicted by 
George Eliot and Charles Reade in their accounts 
of English deluges have been far out-done by the 
reality. On the afternoon of May 31st, a huge 
dam enclosing Conemaugh Lake near Johnstown 
in Pennsylvania gave way, and a body of water, 
three miles long by one mile wide, and in parts a 
hundred feet deep, poured into a narrow valley 
beneath, sweeping everything before it. ‘Thitty 
thousand people lived in the valley; how many 
perished we do not yet know. Vague estimates of 
10,000 deaths, and 20,000 people without shelter, 
are circulated in the newspapers. Some 1,500 
people are said to have been roasted alive by the 
burning of a raft on which they had taken refuge, 
and which was ignited by the overturning of a 
stove. 

The first story ascribed the disaster to a cloud 
burst. But it seems there was no such pheno- 
menon, ‘The dam, which rose 100 feet above low 
water mark in the lake, was seven years old, and 
in poor repair, It had never been properly built. 
Leakages were constantly occurring, and adequate 
care was not taken tostop them. On the morning 
of Friday two or three were noticed, and far- 
sighted observers warned the people of Johnstown, 
a thriving settlement in the valley, to beware of 
danger. But similar incidents had often occurred 
before without serious results, and people went 
about their business as usual. Just before night- 
fall the dam gave way, and a vast torrent came 
rushing down the valley, bearing on its surface 
houses, barns, logs, fences, to which half drowned 
human beings clung screaming for aid which it 
was impossible to give, When the deluge struck 
Johnstown it fairly swept the town away. Rafts 
of timber broke loose from their moorings, and 
dashed down the valley wrecking everything 
they struck. Uprooted trees swirled in the 
current, and as they swung round in the eddies, 
dropped into the water men, women and children 
who had clung to them for safety. In some spots, 
the dead lay thick when the waters subsided. In 
one ten acre lot, 75 female corpses were counted. 

As usual on such occasions, deeds of valour were 
numerous, and also deeds of shame. A number 
of women and children were rescued from death 
by the heroism of men who leaped from log to 
tree, and, from tree to fence rail or broken roof, 
and carried the poor half dead creatures to the 
shore in safety. And on Sunday when the waters 
had mostly subsided, the scene of the disaster was 
haunted by drunken Irishmen and Hungarians in 
quest of plunder; they robbed the bodies of the 
dead, cutting off women’s fingers to get at their 
tings, and tearing off their ears in their eagerness 
to seize their earrings; a good many of the ghouls 
met with a short shrift at the hands of the mob; 
several surviving trees bore corpses hanging 
from their boughs. On such occasions, Judge 
Lynch appears to be the right man in the right 
place. The aggregate loss by the disaster can 
hardly as yet be estimated; it is said in Pennsyl- 
vannia that forty millions will hardly cover the 
damage dore. P 

You will find in your exchanges scores of thrill- 
ing incidents, which space forbids me to recapi- 
tulate. I may mention one. Most of the corpses 
appear to have met death almost as soon as the 
water struck them; many were stunned by blows 
from the floating wreckage; even the best swim- 
mers could make no headway against such a mill- 
race: but on a raft which grounded at Pine 
Creek, 75 miles from Jolinstown, was found a year- 
old baby, safe and sound, though it had been 36 
hours on the raft and had travelled 75 miles. Its 
kith and kin were gone. 


Gov. Beaver has issued an appeal to the people 
of the United States, from which I extract the fol- 
lowing sentences :— 


The executive of the ccmmonwealth of Pennsylvania has re- 
frained hitherto from making an appeal to the people for their 
benefactions, in order that he might receive definite and reliable 
information from the centres of the disaster during the late 
floods, which have been unprecedented in the history of the 
State or nation. 


Communication by wire has been established with Johnstown 
to-day. The civil authorities are in control, the Adjutant- 
General of the State céoperating with them. Order has been re- 
stored and is likely to continue. Newspaper reportsas to loss of 
life and property have not been exaggerated. 


The valley of the Conemaugh, which is peculiar, has been 
swept from one end to the other as with the besom of destruc- 
tion. It contained a population of 40,000 to 50,000 people, living 
for the most part along the banks of the small tiver, confined 
within a narrow limit. ‘The most conservative estimates place 
the loss of life at 5,000 human beings and the Property loss at 


$25,000,000. 
Whole villages have been utterly destroyed and nota vestige 
remains. In the more substantial towns the better buildings to 


acertain extent remain, but in a damaged condition. ‘Those 
who are least able to bear it have suffered the loss of everything. 
The most pressing needs, so far as food is concerned, have been 
supplied. Shoes and clothing of all sorts for men. women and 
children are greatly needed. Money is also urgently tequired to 
remove the debris, bury the dead, and care temporarily for the 
widows and orphans, and for the homeless families. 

Perhaps the following story, sent’ by wire from 
Johnstown, may ‘be worth reproducing in your 
columns :— 
rhe first man from the dam at South Fork has just ariived. 
Vhe dam burst open in the center in a broad break. A nameless 
Paul Revere lies somewhere among the nameless dead. Who 
he is may never be known, but his ride will be famous in local 
history. Mounted on a grand, big bay horse, he came riding 
down the pike which passed through Conemaugh to Johnstown 
like some angel of wrath of old, shouting his portentous warn- 
ing ‘Run for your lives to the hills!’ 

The people crowded out of their houses along the thickly 
settled streets awestruck and wonde:ing. Nobody knew the 
man, and some thought he was a maniac and laughed. On ata 
deadly pace rode this man, still ringing out his awful cry.. 

In a few moments, however, there came a cloud of ruin down 
the broad streets, down the narrow alleys, grinding, twisting, 
hurling, overturning and crushing and annihilating the weak 
and the strong alike. 

It was the charge of the flood, wearing its coronet of ruin and 
devastation, whish grew at every instant of its progress. Forty 
feet high, some say, thirty according to others, was this sea, and 
it traveled with a swiftness like that which lay hidden in the 
heels of Mercury. 

On and on raced the rider, and on and on rushed the wave. 
pozens Of people took heed of his warning and ran up to the 

is 

Poor, faithful rider! It was an unequal ccntest. Just as he 
turned across the railroad bridge the mighty wave fell upon him, 
and horse, rider and bridge and all went out into chaos together. 

There is little that is new in the Cronin case. 
Some arrests have been made; among others the 
man Woodruff, alias Black, whose connection 
with the affair was mentioned in my last, and who 
turns out to be an old acquaintance of the police, 
has been laid by the heels. People are beginning 
to talk unpleasantly about Mr. Sullivan, ex-Pre- 
sident of the Land League; it is said that he has 
been a large speculator and a heavy loser. He 
was one of those who had charge of the Irish 
funds. Our new minister to Chile, Mr. Patrick 
Egan, takes it unkindly that he should be suspect- 
ed. But Patrick may presently have enough to 
do to look out for himself. Anglo-American 
leagues have filed a protest against his appoint- 
ment on the ground that we have Americans 
enough for the diplomatic service without borrow- 
ing British traitors for the work. 


The Union Iron Wosks are busy on the Charles- 
ton. It appears that the air pumps wont do at 
all, and will have to be replaced. ‘The reticence 
of the builders has given rise to some unpleasant 
criticism, and in the absence of official informa- 
tion, the papers are unable lo contradict what is 
said. We hear from Washington that the arma- 
ment of the vessel will not be ready for several 
months, 


The wevenue cutter Beary leaves today for 
Behring Sea and the Arctic. She carries the 
house which is to be set up at Point Barrow asa 
tefuge for shipwrecked whalers. It will contain 
a vast quantity of stores of all descriptions, so that 
a large number of men can winter under the roof 
without fear of starvation. The Bear will also 
pursue the work of policing Behring Sea. The 
papers are full of quite minute accounts of the in- 
structions which have been given to her command- 
ing officer; these must be viewed with a very large 
grain of salt. It is not to be supposed that the Sec- 
retary of the Navy is going to inaugurate a war 
with Great Britain on hisown account for the benefit 
of the Alaska Commercial Company, and he must 
be aware that the British admiral on the station 
has ordered several of his vessels into Behring 
Sea. They can have no object in going there ex- 
cept to protect British sealers from seizure. The 
probability is that Lord Salisbury and Mr. Blaine 
have agreed upon a modus vivendt, pending the 
progress of negotiations, and that this under- 
standing will protect British sealing vessels from 
seizure unless they are found within the three 
league limit. At least that is the opinion now 
entertained by persons well qualified to judge. 
Mr. Blaine and Mr. Windom would do much to 
serve their friends of the Alaska Commercial Com- 
pany. But there are some things which they dare 
not do for the sake of their party. 


LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
——»~——___—_ 
[Reuter “Speciac” to “ Japan Mai.) 


_— 


London, June 24th. 

In reply to a question in the House of 
Commons, the Secretary of State for War said 
he hoped that conscription would never be 
adopted in England. 

Sir James Fergusson, speaking at Wands- 
worth, said that good grounds existed for the 
maintenance of European peace during the pre- 
sent year. 

London, June 26th. 

The Emperor of Austria, in reply to delega- 
tions, said that the Allied Powers were striving 
to maintain peace, but that successive Budgets 
showed continuous arming. 

London, June 26th, 

Disturbances have broken out at Novibazar, 
and Turkish troops have been sent forward to 
the scene of the émeu/e. 

France refuses to accede to the conversion of 
the Egyptian Preference Bonds unless the eva- 
cuation of Egypt by Great Britain is arranged. 


(From tyz ‘Sincarors Free Press.’’} 
Jondon, June 7th. 
The business portion of Seattle, Washington 
Territory, has been burnt down. The loss is 
estimated at £4,000,000 sterling. - 
London, June roth. 
Her Majesty telegraphed her sympathy with 
the sufferers in the late floods in the United 
States, and was warmly thanked by President 
Harrison. 


(From tHe “N.-C. Dairy Naws,"’] 
London, June 17th, 
Letters from Stanley from Ujiji dated 1oth 
March state that he is coming to Zanzibar with 
Emin Pasha. 
The Treaty has been signed for the autonomy 
of Samoa. 
London, June roth. 
Admiral Krantz gave notice in the Chamber 
that he would ask for sixty million francs to 
build ironclads. 


(Havas Tetecraus.] 

. Paris, June oth. 

The Minister of the Interior, the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, and the Under-Secretary of 
State for the Colonies inaugurated the Colonial 
Exhibition. 

Paris, June 11th. 

A trifling disturbance took place at Angou- 
léme in connection with the arrival of Messrs. 
Laguerre and Laissant, militant Boulangist de- 
puties, accompanied by M. Paul Derouléde, who 
were arrested and brought before the Police 
Court. ; 

. Paris, June r2th. 

Messrs. Laguerre, Laissant, and Deroultde 
have been set at liberty. ~ 


MAILE STEAMERS. 


——__+——_—_ 
THR NRXT MAIL 1S DUE 
From Hongkong. per C. P.M.Co. Monday, July tst.# 
From Europe, 
vid Hongkong. per P,& O.Co; = Thursday, Jnly qth.t 
From Shanghai, ) ~ 
Nagasaki & | per N. Y. K. Friday, July sth. 


Kobe vs esccccsne . 
From America... per P. M. Co. Tuesday, July oth. 

* Abyssinia left Nagasaki on June a6th. + Teheran (with English 
mail) Jett Hongkong on June agth. ¢City of Sydney left San 
Francisco on June 20th. ; 


THE NEXT MAIL LEAVES 

For America...... per P. M. Co. Sunday, June 3oth. 
For Europe, vid. 

Hongkong ... per P. & O. Co, 
For Shanghai, 

Kobe, and ; per N.Y. K, 

Nagasaki... 
For Europe, vid 

Shanghai ...... oer M. M. Co. 
For America...... per O. & O. Co. 
For Eurupe, via 

Hongkong...... per N. D. Lloyds, 


Tuesday, July 2nd. 
Tuesday, July end. 
Sunday, July 7th. 

Tuesday, July goth. 
Sunday, July 21st. 


LATEST SHIPPING. 


aot ee 
ARRIVALS. 

Gaelic, British steamer, 2,690, Pearne, 23rd 
June,—Hongkong 15th June, Mails and Ge- 
neral.—O. & O. S.S. Co. 

Lombardy, British steamer, 1,670, Langborne, 23rd 
June,—Hongkong 13th June vid Nagasaki 
and Kobe, General.—P. & O. S.N. Co. 

Port Fairy, British steamer, 1,645, J. Clark, 22nd 
June,—Amoy 8th, Nagasaki 15th, and Kobe 
19th June, General.—C. P. M. S.S. Co. 

Kobe Maru, Japanese; steamer, 1,259, Haswell, 
23rd June,—Kobe 22nd June, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Wyvern, British steamer, 1,107, Brotherton, 23rd 
June,—Otaru zoth June, ‘Coal.—Samuel Sa- 
muel & Co. 

Swift (2), double-screw gun-vessel, Commander 
Hon. R. Bingham, 24th June,—Nagasaki 17th 

une. 

‘ieee (6), U.S. gunboat, 24th June,—Yoko- 
suka 24th June. 

Altonower, British steamer, 1,611, Barnett, 25th 
June,—London vid Hongkong 18th June, Ge- 
neral.—Samuel Samuel & Co. 

Port Caroline, Buitish steamer, 2,230, Sturrick, 
asth June,—Batavia 4th June, Ballast.— 
Adamson, Bell & Co. 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, Young, 
25th June,—Kobe 24th June, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Porpoise (6), cruiser, Commander R. H. White, 
26th June,—Nagasaki 2nd June. 

Verona, British steamer 1,876, F. Speck, 2oth 
June,—Hongkong 25th June, vid Nagasaki 
and Kobe, General.—P. & O. S.N. Co. 

City of Peking, American steamer, 3,128, J. M. 
Cavarly, 27th June,—San Francisco 4th and 
Honolulu rath June, Mails and General.— 
P. M.S.S. Co. 

Arabic, British steamer, 4,368, W. M. Smith, 27th 
June,—San Francisco 11th June, Mails and 
General.—O. & O.S.S. Co. 

City of New York, American steamer, 3,500, R. 
R. Searle, 27th June,—Hongkong 22nd June, 

_ General.—P. M. S.S. Co. 

Kumamoto Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,250, Pen- 
der, 27th June,—Shimonoseki, Coal.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,166, Ekstrand, 
27th June,— Hakodate 25th June, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Qmi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, Conner, 
27th June,—Kobe 26th June, Mails and Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Sagami Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,182, Kender- 
dine, 27th June,—Fushiki 24th June, General. 
—Nippon VYusen Kaisha. 

Tokaé Maru, Japanese steamer, 634, Fukui, 27th 
June,—Yokkaichi 26th June, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Totomi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,196, Steed- 
man, 27th June,—Otaru 24th June, Gene- 

-ral—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Djemnah, French steamer, 3,200, Vaquier, 28th 
_ June,—Hongkong rgth, Shanghai 23rd, and 
Kobe 27th June, General. — Messageries 
Maritimes Co. 


DEPARTURES. 


Ching-wo, British steamer, 1,556, MacHugh, 22nd 
Fane lobe, General.— W.£M..Strachan. 
Ava, French steamer, 3,120, Bonnefoy, 23rd June, 
—Shanghai vid Kobe, Mails and General.— 

Messageries Maritimes Co. 

General Werder, German steamer, 1,820, Eichel, 
23rd June,—Hongkong vid ports, Mails and 
General.—H. Ahrens & Co., Nachf. 

Gaelic, British steamer, 4,205, Pearne, 24th June, 
—San Francisco, Mails and General.—O. & 
O. SS. Co. 

Tokio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,350, Wynn, 25th 
June,—Shanghai and ports, Mails and Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Port Fairy, British steamer, 1,645, J. Clark, 26th 
June,—Vancouver, B.C., Mails and General. 
—C. P. M.S.S. Co. 

Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 386, Watanabe, 
26th June,—Yokkaichi, General_—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,359, Haswell, 
26th June,—Kobe, Mails and General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. ; ; 

Wyvern, British steamer, 1,107, Brotherton, 26th 
Puc Olasy, Ballast.—Samuel Samuel & 

0. 

Lombardy, British steamer, 1,570, Langhorne, 
27th June,—Bombay, vid Kobe, Nagasaki, 
on Fongkong, Mails and General.—P. & O. 

»N. Co, 
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Porpoise (6), cruiser, Commander White, 27th 
June,—Yokosuka Dock. 

Suruga Maru, Japanese steamer, 436, Matsumoto, 
27th = June,—Yokkaichi, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, Young, 
a7th June,—Hakodate, Mails and General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

City of Peking, American steamer, 3,000, J. M. 
Cavarly, 28th June,—Hongkong, Mails and 
General.—P. M.S.S. Co. 


PASSENGERS. 


; ARRIVED. 

Per British steamer Gaelic, from Hongkong :— 
Mr. and Mrs. Legarda, two children, and 3 ser- 
vants, Mrs. C. del Lafant and child, Miss T. 
‘Tuason, Miss M. Tuason and Mr. Bragshaw, in 
cabin. For San Francisco: Mr. and Mis. W. H. 
Hansen and maid, Mrs. E. ‘Taylor, Sir Arthur 
Hodgson, Mrs. Kimball and infant, Messrs. S. 
Chapman, A. Grundy, M. Weikart, J. J. Dargie, 
Tong Soy, and Lee Hun Fun in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, from Kobe: 
—Messrs. ‘Tateno Gozo, M. Thompson, and 
Rickett in cabin ; and 58 passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Yamashiro Maru, from 
Kobe :—Mrs. Gillier, Miss Hardand, Mrs. Myles, 
Mr. Neydhart, and Mr. Taguchi in cabin; 3 
passengers in second class; and 49 in steerage. 

Per British steamer Verona, from Hongkong 
vid Nagasaki and Kobe:—Mrs. Wooton, Mrs. 
Travers, Miss Hopkins, Mr. and Mrs. Cox, Mrs. 
Hooper, two children, and 2 native servants, 
Messrs. Hong Kee, Dade, Horspool, Higgin- 
botham, and F, J. Hall in cabin. 

Per American steamer City of Peking from San 
Francisco:—Mrs. H. J. Jeffreys and child, Miss 
Fannie Knight, Miss Ella R. Church, Miss Louisa 
Cumming, Mrs. Mclean and maid, Mr. and 
Mrs. ‘T. P. Bastick, Paymaster and Mrs. 
Stancliffe, Messrs. Schlasser, Chiis Morgan, D. 
S. Fuller, Koher Yas, E. 11. Mudgett, Langfeldt, 
and T. M. Dos Remedios in cabin; and 1 
European and 110 Japanese in steerage. For 
Hongkong: Mr, and Mrs, S. P. Read and child, 
Hon. J. St. Aubyn, Messrs. Pong Yee ‘Ting, and 
H. R. Haxton in cabin; and 261 Chinese in 
steerage. 

Per British steamer Arabic, from San Fiancisco : 
—Mr. Hisaya Iwasaki in cabin. For Hongkong : 
Commander de Spagalhaer de Silva, Mrs. de 
Spagalhaer de Silva, Mrs. Belmont, Dr. I. 
Sanger, Messrs. Thomas Sadler, B. Oppenheimer, 
Chemulpo, J. T. Scott, F. A. St. John, J. Ryan, 
J. D. McLane, and E. Harvey in cabin. 

Per American steamer City of New York, from 
Hongkong :—Mr. H. Tsubono in cabin, 

Per French steamer Dyemnah, from Hongkong 
vid Shanghai and Kobe:--Captain Munter, 
Messrs. M. Ohoshi, Mambu Tsunejiro, H. Hon- 
bar, G. Labit, Y. R. Inouye, S. Osawa, Akizaki 
Sassuo, J. ‘VT. R. Ushiknbo, de Montreuil, A. 
Lamsay, F. S. Waller, W. F. Spinney, [Kor ff, and 
Blodgett in cabin. 

DEPARTED. 

Per French steamer Ava, for Shanghai vid 
Kobe:—Mrs. M. Rutland, Mrs. Anita, Mrs. 
Sueyoshi, Messrs. Emile Sanson, P. Bevan, 
‘Tiang Hoh, Steinam, D. L. Branellec, Coupé, 
Bonnet, W. C. Wilson, and Simon Weir in cabin, 

Per German steamer General Werder, for 
Hongkong vid ports:—Baron von Frank, Dr. 
Schweitzer, Miss Fischer, Messrs. Grin, Scheidt, 
and G. R. Mosle in cabin; 8 Chinese and 2 
Indians in steerage. 

Per British steamer Gaelic, for San Francisco :— 
Mrs. E. B. ‘Taylor, Mr. A. S. Chapman, Me. 
Tong Lay, Mr. Lee Han Kun, Mr. G. Weikert, 
Mr. F. A. Smith, Mr. C. F. Luther, Count Chas. 
Lanckarouski and native servant, Colonel and 
Mrs. Biddulph, Major and Mis. W .H.C. Wyllie, 


|Mr. and Mrs. J. F. McCanan, Mrs.’ McLeod 


Smith and maid, Mrs. Straight and 2 children, 
Mr. and Mrs. O'Connor, Rev. and Mrs. Gulick, 
Rev. and Mrs. Correll, 2 daughters and 2 children, 
Mr. M. Bazing, Mr. A. L. New, Mr. W. L. New- 
man, Dr. A. Baessler, Mr. S. D. Nassaner, 
Colonel H. Collett, Mr. J. J. Kelly, Mr. M. 
Loughlin, Mr. H. Katz, Mr. B. Lederer, Mr. W. 
L. Behrens, Mr. J. R. Cowell, Mr. S. Sondheim, 
Mr. L. Wiener, Mr. F. Garden, Mr. Edward 
May, and Mr. A, Kent in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Tokio Maru, for Shang- 
hai and ports:—Mr, and Mrs. Mizutani and two 
children, Miss Mizutani, Mr. and Mrs. Ito, Messrs. 
S. Yamagata, Kataoka, Nagabuchi, and Mori in 
cabin; Mrs. Denichi, Mr. and Mrs. Kokura and 
two children, and Mr. Conradsen in second class; 
and 55 passengers in steerage. 

Per British steamer Port Fatry, for Vancouver, 
B.C.:—Professor G. Michie Smith, Mr. F. E. 
Forder, Dr. and Mrs, W. N. Whituey and 3 child- 
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ren, Mr. and Mrs. C. E. Guinand, Miss M. A. 
Whitman, Captain Nye, Mrs. Rock, and Mr. 
Georges Guranger in cabin, From Hongkong: 
Mr. Hitchcox and Indian servant in cabin ; and 
51 natives in steerage. From Shanghai: Dr. and 
Mrs. E. H. Edwards and Mr. ‘Thomas W. Duff in 
cabin, 

Per Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, for Kobe :— 
Professor W. K. Burton, Mr. and Mrs. Wisherd, 
Mr. and Mrs. IT. Doshi, Messrs. C. Gibbon, R. 
Johnstone, N. Yane, and H. Chosho in cabin; 
Mrs. O. Okkotsu in second class; and 77 pas- 
sengers in steerage. 


CARGOES. 

Per French steamer Ava, for Shanghai vid 
Kobe :—Silk for France 50 bales. Waste silk for 
France 23 bales. Treasure for Shanghai, $23,100. 

Per British steamer Gaelic, for San Fraucisco:— 


TEA. 
SAK New ULURK 
PRANCISCU, YORE, CUUUSR, wrat, 
Shanghai 238 343 1,232 1,813 
Hyogo — 2,300 3,263 5,563 
Yokohama 2,720 2,733 6,921 12,374 
Hongkong ... i 50 = _ 50 
AMOY w.cecceecenee om 10,162 847 11,009 
Total wo... 3,00 15,538 12,263 30,809 
SK. 
SAN Naw ULHEK 
PRANCIACO, YORK, criika, TutaL, 
Shanghai ......6. 00 7 - 7 
Hongkong ... _ 163 = 163 
Yokohama .. - 184 - 184 


Total woe - 354 ae 354 
Per British steamer Port Fairy, for Vancouver, 
B.C. :-—= 


TEA. 
CHICAGO NKW YORK SAN FRAN: 
AND AND CISCO AND 
CANADA. WESI. EAST. PACIFIC COAST. TOTAL. 

Shanghai ... _ 200 235 - 435 
Hyogo ...... 763 170 17 -_ 950 
Yokohama... 1,247 345 219 80 1,891 
Hongkong . _- _ 22 10 32 
Hankow ...... 480 522 619 — 1,631 
Amoy . — 1,629 2,927 — 4,556 
Total ...... 2,490 2.866 4,039 go 9,485 


Per British steamer Verona, from Hongkong 
vid Nagasaki and Kobe :—Tea, 1,867 half chests; 
general merchandise, 249 packages. 


REPORTS. 

The British steamer Gaelic, Captain Pearne, 
reports :—Left Hongkong the 15th June, at 5.33 
a.m. Arrived at Amoy the 16th, at 6.37 a.m. 
and left the 17th, at 7.07 p.m. Arrived at Kobe 
the ‘21st, at 8.16 a.m. and left the 22nd, at 2.16 
a.am,; had fine weather throughout the passage, 
Arrived at Yokohama the 23rd June, at 6.15 a.m. 

The American steamer Cety of Peking, Captain 
Cavarly, reports:—Left San Francisco the 4th 
June, at 3.10 p.m.; had strong north-westerly 
breeze and rough sea during the first 48 hours; 
thence to port light variable winds and smooth 
sea. Atrived at Honolulu the 12th—passage, 7 
days, 19 hours—and left the same day, at 4.03 
p.m.; had easterly winds during the first 5 days 
out; thence to port strong W.S.W. winds and 
light rains, 

The British steamer Arabic, Captain W. M. 
Smith, reports:—left San Francisco the rith 
June, at 4 p.m. ; had favourable weather till 17th; 
thence a succession of strong S.W. and W. winds 
ull 24th; thence to port light variable winds with 
smooth sea. On Saturday the 15th passed steamer 
Oceanic, bound east ; in latitude 46.38! north, 149.6! 
west, at 8 p.m.; passed P.M. steamer Rio de Fa- 
netro bound east, on the 2Istat 8.40 p.m., in 47.16! 
north, 175.15’ east. Arrived at Yokohama the 
27th June, at1r p.m. ‘Time of passage, 15 days, 
13 hours. ; 

The American steamer City of New York, Cap- 
tain Searle, reports:—Left Hongkong the 22nd 
June, at 1.21 p.m.; had smooth sea, with pleasant 
weather and moderate south-westerly winds during 
the entire passage. Arrived at Yokohama the 27th 
June, at 7.11 p.m. ‘Time, 5 days, 4 hours, 8 
minutes. 2 

The Japanese steamer Nagato Afaru, Captain 
Ekstrand, reports :— Left Hakodate the 25th June, 
at 4.10 a.m.; had moderate variable winds -and 
light rain. Arrived at Oginohama the 26th, at 
3.50 a.m. and left the same day, at 10.45 a.m.; 
had light breeze and overcast sky, with rain. Ar- 
rived at Yokohama the 27th June, at 10.30 a.m. 

The Japanese steamer Omi Maru, Captain 
Swain, reports :—Left Kobe the’ 26th June, at 
noon; had light winds and fine weather through- 
out the passage. Passed the steamer 7okio Maru 
at 4.25 p.m., and the steamers Afetsé Maru and 
NMigata Maru at 7.30 p.m. Ov-shima Lighthouse 
was sighted in the north at 8.10 p.m. Passed a 
man-of-war at 11.30 p.m. and the Kobe Marz at 
125 a.m. onthe 27th, 
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LATEST COMMERCIAL. 
—_-+—__»——__-—. 
IMPORTS. 


The Yarn Market during the last few days has 


been very active, resulting in a large business 
in English Spinnings. Up to the 24th there were 
litle signs of a change, but on that day about 
1,000 bales changed hands at low prices which 
caused holders tu firm up, and on the following 
day about another 1,000 bales were sold, showing 
a tise of 25 cents per picul on the prices realized 
the previous day. ‘The feeling at the closeis firm, 
and prices may be a trifle higher than quotations. 
In Bombays a fair business has been done at very 
low pyices, but their position remains unchanged. 
A considerable business has been done in 4b. 
Shirtings, but there seems to be a feeling of un- 
certainty as to the future amongst some buyers, 
who refrain from doing business in the hopes of 
getting in at lower prices. It is rather early to 
expect a demand for spot cargo, but a large busi- 
ness might be done ata reduction, which holders 
are not likely to‘accept at present. ‘I’.-Cloths are 
still asked for at previous rates. Fancy Cotton 
and Woollens show but little tife. 

Yarns.—Sales for the week amount to 2,600 
bales English Yarns and 360 bales Bombays. 

Cotron Piece Goops.—Sales reported amount 
to 25,000 pieces glb Shirtings, and 5,000 pieces 
T.-Cloths. 

Woot.ens.—450 pieces Italians is all the busi- 
ness reported. 

COTTON YARNS. 
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their poods abroad. 
will probably turn out less than 


ported. 


trustworthy news to the contrary, 
It is impossible to give quotations. 


voyage. 
finite conclusive news from Europe. 


There have been two shipping opportunities since 
we last wrote, the French and Ainerican steamers 
The former, the Ava (231d) had 
50 bales for Lyons, the latter, the Gaelic (24th) car- 
These de- 
partures bring the present Export figures up to. 
41,626 piculs, against 39,485 last year and 26,386: 
al same date in 1887. j 

Hanks.-—No business, and.the few parcels of new: 
Silk which have appeared in the native Markets 
have been taken up for home consumption. ‘ 

-There las transpired a sale of Old Hachoji 


both taking Silk. 


ried 184 bales for the New York trade. 


that markets abroad will not warrant the forcing 
up of quotations here so fast, and holders will be 
compelled to show themselves more current in the 
near future or resort to the expedient of consigning 


There is no authentic information as yet of the 
final result of the Italian vaccolta, but the damage. 
was at first re- 
Here conflicting opinions are current as 
to the state of the Japan crop, some dealers t1 ying 
to assert that there will be much less silk than 
they had previously estimated. We hold to our 
former figure of 50,000 piculs in absence of any 


The parcel 
of Koshu Filatures mentioned in our last was des- 
patched by the Gaelic at $635, but owners will not 
R09 on at the price: asking now $645. Shinshu Fila- 
tures of Koshte extraction are held for a still fur 
ther advance and will apparently not be sold this 
Both sides are eagerly waiting for de- 


639 


can say definitely what will be done here. Noth- 
ing has been done or proposed upon which we 
can build quotations, 

The Ava (23rd) had 23 bales Kibiso for Mar- 
seilles, and the Gaelic carried § bales Cocoons for 
Hartford. Present export stands at 31,731 piculs 
rcs 28,699 last year and 27,491 at same dale 
in 1887. 

Cocoons.— Nothing down in New Pierced at pre- 
sent; the trifling business noted above has been 
in Old Vamamai and Sakusan kinds. 

Kibiso.—A few parcels Filature (old) at prices 
ranging from $80 to $105. No trade in Hira sorts, 
of which the stock chiefly consists. 

_ Neri.—One large parcel bought at price rang- 
ing from $7 to $10, for the rough uncleaned stock. 
Quorations, 

Pierced Cocoons—Gvod to Best ..cccc...sc.-0. 

Noshi-ito—Filature, Best........... 

Noshi-ito—Filature, Good ... 

Noshi-ito—Filature, Medium ..... 

Noshi-ito—Oshin, Good to Hest 

Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Best 

Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Good ... 


Kibiso—Joshu, Middling to Comm 


Kio fea Good to Fair 
Kibiso— 


fachoji, Good ...... 
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PEELED AGP Etdeteebdaay 


reer, which has been transferred from one foreign go- eels eae tolow .... 

Nos. 16/24, Ordinaty 0.0... eseesseees $30.00 to 31 00 1 : x i ibiso—Nert, Good to Comnion ... 
Nos. 16/24, Medium ...... + 31.00 to 32.00 hs snouer ot trom S485.t0 $475 mecordHigsto Mawata—Good to Best es... Saaicseigszie ves 
a hg ene pve: Bee ee te bed Filatures.—The business done has been chiefly| Export ‘Table was Sule oe ae June, 1889 = 
Nos. 28/32, Ordinary... 32.00 to 33.00 | in old Silk the only parcel New staple actually seeder Piewes. Picuee, 
Nos. 28:32, Medium ...... 33.00 to 34.00 [bought being some Koshu Filatures at $635. It| Waste Silk......... + 29,240 25,863 24,027 
Nos. 28/32, Good to Best ..... 34.00 to 35.50 | is rumoured that small sample lots of Hakusuru| Pierced Cocoons .. 2,491 2,836 3,464 
Nee ee Sa eae ape He 49-25 |and Hiranosha reeled from Koshu Cocoons have aa = 
Neo. ray ‘Twofold eae sae jece ic ae been take in by one or two shippers, but no 7 34573! 28,699 27,491 
No. 20s, Bombay 28.00 to 29.50 | Price has yet been fixed for these goods. Some Settlementsand Direct » “!US!: HCUCRs EICULSs 
No. 16s, Bombay 27,00 to 28.25 | good parcels of Kaimeisha, Hakusuru, Shichiyoset Bape from 1st aly ¢ 311350 311700 30,000 
Nos. to/1 4, Bombay ......... 23.50 to 25.50 |and other Suwa filatures (all reeled from Kosha| Stock, 28th June ......... 2,950 2,650 2,400 

MICTALS. cocoons) are in the market, but nothing can be F tiestod ae 
Market unchanged. No fresh business of im-| done in them at the moment. Available supplies todate 34,300 34,350 32,400 


portance, buyers refusing to pay equivalent of 
present home value. Money seems to be scarce 
among dealers, and they are very slow in clearing 
off their former purchases. 


PRR Pret, 
Flat Bars, 4 inch... ees sess $2.90 tO 3.00 
Flat Bars, Jinch.............. + 3.05 to 3.10 
Rouud and sqytiare up to finch 2.90 to 3.10 
Nailrod, assorted... sa 2.90 to 3.00 
Nailiod, small size ,. 3.10 to 3.20 
Iron Plates, assorted . 3-30 to 3.60 
Sheet Iron.............00000+ 3-80 to 4-20 
Galvanized Iron sheets . 7.00 to 7.20 
Wire Nails, assurted .... 4-30 to 5.00 
Tin Plates, per box . 5.00 to §.30 
Pig Iron, No. 3.0.0.0... 1.50 to 1.523 


KEROSENE, : 
Market and prices unchanged. No fresh ar- 


rivals, The Tokyo market seems fairly good, 
and holders are firm. 
QUOTATIONS, 
Chester .....ecccecesceesstseaesesrsessereres $2.10 0 2,124 
Comet 2.10 to 2.124 
Devoe ...., + 2.0§ to 2.074 
Russian... stecsseese 2,00 tO 2.024 


SUGAR, 
The sudden boom which took place the week 


previous has ended in complete idleness. We 
have but a small business to report: some 1,878 
piculs of White Refined fetched $9.60 per picul 
for 842 piculs, $9.50 for 300 piculs, $8.88 per picul 
for 50 piculs, $8.50 per picul for 200 piculs $7.05 
per picul for 100 piculs, $6.48 per picul for 286 piculs, 
and 1,000 piculs of ‘Takao sugar brought $3.98 per 
per picul. The stock of Takao has been further 
angmented by 5,800 piculs per brig Christian, which 
arrived here on the 28th. Prices remain nominally 
unchanged. 


eak ricus® 


White Refined 0... ccc cesses sseessereens $6.85 109 60 
Manila ee « 4:00 to 4.30 
Taiwanfoo . 3-50 to 3.60 
Pentama.... 3-30 to 3.45 
2.90 to 3.00 
3.90 to 4.00 
3-85 to 4.00 


EXPORTS. 


RAW SILK, 

Our last issue was of the 21st instant: since 
which date settlements in this market amount to 
120 piculs divided between Filatures (47 piculs) 
and Kakeda (73 piculs). Direct shipments have 
been 24 bales making the export trade of the 
week 145 piculs. 


There has been a decided scarcity of business 


just lately. New silk has come in to a fair extent 
but has not sold readily. Owners have asked such 


prices as buyers cannot afford to pay, and have 
It seems 


been left with the silk on their hands. 


Re-veels.—Several parcels old silk have been 
taken Into godown and sent out again, the result 
New silk is not down in quantity yet. 
practically 
cleared of old silk, about 100 boxes Horsehead and 
Daruma having been purchased at $615. No new 
staple expected before the middle of next month. 


being aul. 


Kakeda.—Vhe market has been 


QUOTATIONS, 
Hamles—No. th occ... cee ct ccecsscee coe sseseceas cesses 
Hanks—No. 2 (Shinshu) 
Hanks—No. 2 (Joshu) 


Hanks—No. 
Hanks—No. 
Hanks—No .24 to 3 ...... 
Hanks—No. 3 
Hanks—No. 34. 
Filatures—Lixtra 
Filatures—No. 1, 10/13 deniers .... 
Filatures—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers., 
Filatures—No. 14, 13/16, t4/17 deniers. 
Filatures—No. 2, 10/15 deniers ....... 
Vilatures—No. 2, 14/18 deniers . 
Filatures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers ....... 
Re-reels—( Shinshu & Oshu) Best No.1. 
Re-reels—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers . 
Re-reels—No. 14, 13/16, 14/37 deniers . 
Re-reels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers .... 
Re-reels—No. 3, 14/20 deniers .. 
Kakedas—lIxtra 
Kakedas—No. 1 
Kakedas—No. 14 .... 
Kakedas—No. 2... 
Kakedas—No. 24 . 
Kakedas—No. 3.... 
Kakedas—No. 44. 
Kalkedas—No. 4 
Oshu Sendai—No. 2 ... 
Hamatsuki—No. 1, 2 ... 
Hamatsuki—No. 3, 4 
Sadai—No. 24... 


Export Raw Silk 


Seanoe: 1884-89. 1887-88, 

Baur, Haus, 

Hope cc ccccccecessseeees 29,343 17,994 
America... ..cceecceseeeee ees 19,882 20,774 
fe: Bales 41,225 38,768 
Vota ...... { Piculs 41,626 39,485 
SettlementsandDirect 2 "'C"'8: CURR 
epee from tst July } 414350 40,100 
Stock, 28th June......... 700 3,050 
Available suppliestodate 42,050 43,150 


WASTE SILK. 


Suill the same feeble lifeless market ; total settle- 
ments for the week are 70 piculs only—Cocoons 
Nodirect 


8picnls, Kibiso 26 piculs, Ners 36 piculs. 


lables to 28th June, 1889 :— 
1886 Sy, 


Baten, 
12,369 
14,002 


26,371 
26,386 


rictiLa, 


26,450 
6,950 


33,400 


export at all during the season now closing. 


The conditions of this market remain exactly 
as last advised. There is one sample bale of new 
Foshu Noshi to hand, but it seems to attract no 
As in the Raw Silk department we 
must await news from the other side before we 


altention, 


Estimated Silk Stock, 28th June, 1889 :— 


Raw. PICULS. Waste. PICULS. 
Hanks ..........0..6 175 | Cocoons s 
Filatures 370 | Noshi-ito 525 
Re-reels .... 125 | Kibiso ...... 2350 
Kakeda . 7| Mawata ... 47 
OShU wees 14] Sundries nee 23 
Taysaam Kinds...... 9 

Total piculs ...... 7oo' ‘Total piculs ...... 2,950 
TEA 


Since our last report we have had a quiet 
market. ‘he demand has run on all grades, and 
the various transactions noted below give an idea 
as to what is principally in demand. For a few 
days during the interval the market was not very 
strong; and buying has not been at all general. 
Second crop Teas are now artiving freely, and can 
not be described as first class either in cup or leaf. 
This is the main reason why settlements have 
dwindled down. There is still a very large quantity 
of Teas to ship. New York appears to be the prin- 
cipal distributing market this year, and it remains 
to beseen whether it can carry all. Settlements have 
been 6,505 piculs, divided thus :—Common 41§ pi- 
culs, Good Common 210 piculs, Medium 500 piculs, 
Good Medium 2,725 piculs, Fine 1,020 piculs, 
Finest 1,160 piculs, Choice 325 piculs, Choicest 130 
piculs and Extra Choicest 20 piculs. Following 
are the ‘Tea shipments since last mail :—Glenshiel 
(additional shipment from Kobe) 20,110 Ibs. for 
New York, 214,024 lbs. for Canada. The Port 
Fatry from Kobe carcied 13,400 Ibs. for Chicago, 
600 Ibs. for New York, and 50,013 Ibs. for Canada, 
total. 73,013 Ibs. . The Gaelic from Yokohama 
on the 24th June carried 187,209 Ibs. for New 
York, 406,285 Ibs. for Chicago, 163,551 Ibs. for San 
Francisco, and 67,267 Ibs. for Canada. ‘Ihe Port 
Fairy sailed on the 26th with 16,895 Ibs. for New 
York, 27,650lbs. for Chicago, 5,100 Ibs. for the Pa- 
cific Coast and 100,388 Ibs. for Canada, from this 
port, or an aggregate of 150,033 piculs. 


EXCHANGE. 


Exchange, which has improved another point, 
may be called firm at quotations<— 
Sterling—Bank Bills on demand..... a 
Sterling—Bank 4 months’ sight ... 
Sterling—Private 4 months’ sight ... 
Sterling—Private 6 months’ sight ... 
On Paris—Bank sight ........000..... 
On Paris—Private 6 months’ sight 
On Hongkong—Bank sight ......... : 
On Hongkcng—Private 10 days’ sig 
On Shangitai—Bank sight .................06 
On Shangnai—Private 10 days’ sight’ ...... 7 
On New York—Bank Bills on demand...... 74 
n New York—Private 30 days’ sight ...... 75 
in San Vrancisco—Bank Bills on demand. 74 
On San FranciscomPrivate 30 days sight... 75 
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Corrorars Marr. 


STEEL & FILES, 
STEEL CASTINGS, &., &C. 
Apply to the Sole Manufacturers, 


SAML. OSBORN & Co., 


CLYDE STEEL AND IRON WORKS, 
SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND. 


mY 


YARROW’S 


ok eS SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 
x ee Ax i Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN HOUR. 
i 3 At 7. ¥ i ¥; PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER. 
Aa a — : 3 oa Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 
& - ¥ . ( 3] MACHINERY CONSTRUCTED FOR BOATS BUILT ABROAD. 
a a 7 ra YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 
June 16, 1888. Sune Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition. 
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~ ATKIN Uy 
ENGLISH PERFUMERY, 


surpasses all others for its natural fregrance. 
ATKINSON’S CELEBRATED 


EAU DE COLOGNE 


is unequalled for its strength and delight- Bi 


ASE FOR 
in ca WE 
\ XS 


And see that each Jur bears Karon Liebig’s Signature 


ful odourds sold unter the same name, in Blue Ink across the Label. Bs Sire 
ATKINSON’S ia) i SS A A‘ re 
FLORIDA WATER; G LINE PA 
an exceptionally fine perfume forthehand- Rap FINEST AKD GHEAPEST 


kerchief, distilled from the choicestexotics. § 
Of all Dealers, and of the Manufacturers— 
J. & E. ATKINSON, ee 
24, Old Bond Street, London. 


Trade Mark—A “ White Rose” on a“ Golden 4g a 
Lyre,” with Address in full. % 


MEAT-FLAVOURING 
STOGK FOR SOUPS, 
MADE DISHES AND SAUCES. 
Invaluable for India as 
an Efficient Tonic in all 
cases of Weakness. 
Keeps good in the hottest 
Climates, and for any 
length of time. 


- LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co., Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England. 


Sold wholesale by COCKING & Co., Yokohama. 


pots 


To be had of all Storekeepers and Dealers throughout India. 
Cookery Books Post Free on Application to the 
Company. 


52ins. 


January 5th, ) 


THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES. 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


peor suffering from weak or debilitated 
constitutions will discover that by the use 


of this wonderful medicine there is ‘‘ Health 
forall.” The bloodis the fountain of life, and its 
purity can be maintained by the use of these Pills 
Sir SAMUEL BAKER, 
in hiswork entitled ‘‘The Nile Tributaries in 
Abyssinia,” says—‘‘I ordered the dragoman 
Mahomet to inform the Faker that I was a 
Doctor, and I had the best medicines at the 
service of the sick, with advice gratis. In I 
short time I had many applicants, to whom a 
served out a quantity of Holloway’s Pills. These 
are most useful to an explorer, as possessing 
unmistakable purgative properties they create 
an undeniable effect upon the patient, which 
aatisfies them of their value.” 


SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts 
and ulcerations of all kinds. It acts miracu- 
lously in healing ulcerations, curing skin 
diseases, and in arresting and subduing all 
inflammations. 

Mr. J. T. COOPER, 
in his account of his extraordinary travels in 
China, published in 1871, says—‘I had with 
me 2 quantity of Holloway’s Ointment. I gave 
some to the people, and nothing could exceed 
their gratitude; and, inconsequence, milk, fowls 
butter, and horse feed poured in upon us, until 
at last a tea-spoonful of Ointment was worth a 
owl and any quantity of peas, and the demand 
became so great that I was obliged to lock up 
the small remaining “ stock.” 

Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors 
throughout the World. 
May rst, 1889. 
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niversal Remedy 


The U 


Bilious Affections. 


KEATING’S INSECT POWDER. 


Buss. FLEAS, MOTHS, BEETLES, and all other Insects, 
are destroyed by Keattne’s Insect Powpser, which is 
uite harmless to Domestic Animals. In exterminating Beetles 

the success of this Powder is extraordinary, and no one need be 

troubled by those pests. It is perfectly clean in application. 

Ask for and take no other than '{ Kgatino's Powner,’’ as imita- 

tions are noxious, and fail in giving satisfaction. Sold by all 

Chemists, in ‘Tins and Bottles. May 1. 18ins, 


NOW READY, — 
Witn Corourrp Pran, 


FULL REPORT on the ERUPTION 


of BANDAI-SAN, being a reprint from 

the ‘Japan Matz” of copious translations from 

Tokyo Journals, a Description by ‘Our Re- 

porter,” and an ‘ Editorial,” written after a visit 
to the locality. 


PRICE FIFTY CENTS. 


To be obtained at the Fapan Afatl Office, or 
of Kerry & Watsn, Limited. 


BUS rBee Es a en 
for Acidity of the 
Headache, Heartburn, Indigestion, Sour Eructations, 


msi The Physician’s Cure 
em jtor Gout, Rheumatic 
“4 Gout and Gravel: the 
4 safest and most gentle 
Pes) aie Medicine for Infants, 
Stomach, ~ Children, Delicate Fe- 
males, and the Sick- 
ness of Pregnancy. 


“THE TOKYO MAIL" 


THE ONLY FOREIGN NEWSPAPER PUBLISHED IN 
THE CAPITAL OF JAPAN. 


‘¢-OHE TOKYO MAIL” is a tri-weekly 
Journal published in Tokyo on TurEspay, 
Tuurspay, and SaturDay Mornines, price yen 
6 per Annum. Subscriptions and Advertise- 
ments received at the KOBUNSHA, Dobashi, 
Tokyo sand at 72, Main Street, Yokohama. 


January rst, 1889. 


Printed and Published for the Prorristor at 73, Main Street, 
Settlement, by James Ettacott Bratz, of No. 22, Bluff, 
Yokohama—SatTurpay, JUNE 29, 1889. 


Che Sayan Weekly Mail: 


A REVIEW 


JAPANESE COMMERCE, POLITICS, 


LITERATURE, AND ART. 


— VOL. XII. 


JULY TO DECEMBER, 1889. 
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STEEL & FILES, 


STEEL CASTINGS, &¢., &c. 
Apply to the Sole Manufacturers, 


SAML. OSBORN & Co., 


CLYDE STEEL AND IRON WORKS, 
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A surpasses all others for its natural fragrance. hf 
ATKINSON'S CELEBRATED 
EAU DE COLOGNE 


YR} is unequalled for its strength and delight- 
4 ful odour. It far surpasses the numerous 
compounds sold under the same name, 


ATKINSON'S 
FLORIDA WATER; 


an exceptionally fine perfume forthehand- § 
4 kerchief, distilled from the choicestexotics. § 
Of all Dealers, and of the Manufacturers— 
J. & E. ATKINSON, ee Pe 
24, Old Bond Street, London. 2 


Trade Mark—A “ White Rose” on a* Golden ig § 
Lyre,” with Address in full. y 


hh, 1Oo0g, 
THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES. 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 
pee suffering from weak or debilitated 
constitutions will discover that by the use 
of this wonderful medicine there is ‘‘ Health 
forall.” The blood is the fountain of life, and its 
purity can be maintained by the use of these Pills 
Siz SAMUEL BAKER, 
in hiswork entitled “‘The Nile Tributaries in 
Abyssinia,” says—‘“‘I ordered the dragoman 
Mahomet to inform the Faker that I was a 
Doctor, and I had the best medicines at the 
service of the sick, with advice gratis. In I 
short time I had many applicants, to whom a 
served out a quantity of Holloway’s Pills. These 
are most useful to an explorer, as possessing 
unmistakable purgative properties they create 
an undeniable effect upon the patient, which 
ratisfies them of their value.” 
SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 


HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts 
and ulcerations of all kinds. It acts miracu- 
lously in healing ulcerations, curing skin 
diseases, and in arresting and subduing all 
inflammations. 
Mr. J. T. COOPER, 

in his account of his extraordinary travels in 
China, published in 1871, says—‘‘I had with 
me a quantity of Holloway’s Ointment. I gave 
some to the people, and nothing could exceed 
their gratitude; and, inconsequence, milk, fowls 
butter, and horse feed poured in upon us, until 
at last a tea-spoonful of Ointment was worth a 
owl and any quantity of peas, and the demand 
became so great that I was obliged to lock up 
the small remaining “ stock.” 

Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors 
throvghout the World. 

May 1st, 1889. 
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SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 


Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN HOUR. 


PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER. 


And see that each Jur bears Baron Liebig’s 
in Blue Ink across the Label. 


Company. 


N.B. 


KEATING’S INSECT POWDER. 


UGS, FLEAS, MOTHS, BEETLES, and all other Insects, 

are destroyed by Kearixe’s Ixsece Pownsr, which is 

quite harmless to Domestic Animals. 1n exterminating Beetles 

the success of this Powder is extraordinary, and no one need be 

troubled by those pests. It is perfectly clean in application. 
t 


Ask for and take no other than ‘* Kgatina’s owner,’ as imita- 
tions are noxious, and fail in giving satisfaction. Sold by all 
Chemists, in Tins and Bottles. May 1. 1$ins. 


NOW READY, — 


With Corourrp Pian, 
FULL REPORT on the ERUPTION 
of BANDAI-SAN, being a reprint from 
the “ Jaran Mari” of copious translations from 
Tokyo Journals, a Description by ‘‘ Our Re- 
porter,” and an ‘‘ Editorial,” written after a visit 
to the locality. 


PRICE FIFTY CENTS. 


To be obtained at the Fapan Afatl Office, or 
of Ketty & Watsn, Limited. 


To be had of all Storekeepers and Dealers throughout India. 
Cookery Books Post Free on Application to the 


Sold by 


ASK FOR DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA, 


Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 


MACHINERY CONSTRUCTED FOR BoaTs BUILT ABROAD. 


YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition. 


Signature 
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FINEST ARD GHEAPEST 
NEAT-FLAVOURING 
STOGK FOR SOUPS, 
MADE DISHES AND SAUCES. 


Invaluable for India as 
an Efficient Tonic in all 
cases of Weakness. 
Keeps good in the hottest 
Climates, and for any 
length of time. 


LIEBIG'S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co., Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England. 


Sold wholesale by COCKING & Co., Yokohama. 


S25) The Physician’s Cure 
om itor Gout, Rheumatic 
“% Gout and Gravel: the 
4 safest and most gentle 
# Medicine for Infants, 
Children, Delicate Fe- 
males, and the Sick- 
ness of Pregnancy. 


e Stomach, 
Headache, Heartburn, Indigestion, Sour Eructations, 
Bilious Affections. 
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1 Druggists and Stor 


“THE TOKYO MAIL" 


THE ONLY FOREIGN NEWSPAPER PUBLISHED IN 
THE CAPITAL OF JAPAN. 


‘C7OHE TOKYO MAIL” is a tri-weekly 
Journal published in Tokyo on TuEspay, 
| THuRspay, and Saturpay Mornings, price yen 
'6 per Annum. Subscriptions and Advertise- 
ments received at the KOBUNSHA, Dobashi, 
Tokyo ; and at 72, Main Street, Yokohama. 


January rst, 1889. 


Printed and Published for the Propriztor at 72, Main Street, 
Settlement, by James Ettacott Brave, of No. 22, Bluf, 
Yokohama—SatTurpay, JUNE 39, 1889. 
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. DEATH. 

On Friday, the sth instant, at 2.30 pm., F. W. 
Srrance, aged 36. ‘The funeral will leave his re- 
sidence, No. 30 Oiwakecho, Komagome, Hongo, 
‘Yokyo, at half-past two on the 7th instant. Friends 
are requested to accept this intimation. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


-Mr. Toxrro, the new Prefect of Shizuoka, 
arrived at his post on the 26th ult. from Tokyo. 


TELEGRAPH offices were opened for the public 
service at Nikko, Ikao, Hakone, and Miyano- 
shita on the Ist instant. 


Mr. W. H. Tarsot has gone to Shanghai to 
take charge of the interests of the Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha at that port. 


Tue ceremony of opening the Kuzuo-Makado 
section of the Aso Tramway Company (9 miles) 
took place on the 23rd ult. ; 
Tue quantity of rice that changed hands in the 
Tokyo Rice Exchange during last month was 
17,940 koku (one £oku is 2} piculs). 


A project has been started by the Nishi-Hon- 
ganji Temple of Tokyo, to establish a Buddhist 
temple in the Hawaiian Islands. 

Tue values of articles imported into and ex- 
ported from Nagasaki during last year were yen 
2,097,797 and yer 5,625,283 respectively. 


Tue Fuso Kan will leave Yokosuka about the 
10th instant for a cruise in foreign waters with 
graduates of the Naval College at Hiroshima. 


Count Inouye returned to the capital on the 
evening of the 30th ullimo from his villa at 
Kamakura, where his Excellency had been stay- 
ing for some time. 


On receipt of information: to the effect that the 
grand stand of the Japan Race Club at Negishi, 
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Yokohama, is to be re-constructed this year, the 
Emperor has been graciously pleased to con- 
tribute yer 1,000 towards the expense. 


Tue Russian Minister and Madame Schévitch 
will leave Tokyo about the middle of this month 
for Nikko, where they intend to remain for 
three months. 


Count anp Countess bE Barot have been en- 
gaged during the past weck visiting places of 
interest in and about Tokyo. They leave for 
Nikko shortly. 3 


AN application submitted some time ago by re- 
sidents of Tokyo to the Cabinet Office, for leave 
to construct an elevated railway in the capital, 
has been rejected by the Authorities. 
Resipents of Tokyo and Yokohama, have ap- 
plied to the Authorities for permission to esta- 
blish a private bank, to be called the Meiji 
Ginko, with a capital of yen 50,000. 


Work on the new buildings for the Cabinet 
Office, to be erected at the Kikyo Gate of the 
Palace, has progressed considerably, and will be 
completed about the middle of September next. 


Tur Tokaido Railway was opened for through 
traffic on the rst instant, when thé first down ex- 
press started from Shimbashi at 6.10a.m. carry- 
ing 5 first, 57 second, and 354 third class 
passengers. : 


Frost the beginning of the season to the z2gth 
ultimo, the quantity of new silk that arrived at 
Yokohama from the interior was 490 Japanese 
bales, and rog bales were sold to foreign firms 
during the some period. 


Mr. Nonaka, chief instructor of the Umezawa 
School at Teraomura, Tsugagori, Tochigi Pre- 
fecture, was arrested by the police on morning 
of the 24th ult., on suspicion of being con- 
cerned in the late explosion at Takanawa. 


On the morning of the 28th ultimo the Emperor 
inspected several sword-blades, a bow and ar- 
rows, two spears, a set of harness, a number of 
musical instruments, &c., to be presented about 
the beginning of next month to the Great Shrine 
at Ise. 


A jinrtkisha coolie, named Tanaka, living at 
Chojamachi Sanchome, Yokohama, was at- 
tacked by a mild form of cholera on the after- 
noon of the 26th ultimo, and was taken im- 
mediately to the Cholera Hospital, at Izumicho, 
Yokohama. 


Tue opening of the Sumida River will take 
place on the 7th instant with firework displays. 
Plans of forts to be erected at the entrance of 
the Tokyo Bay are now in course of prepara- 
tion by the Temporary Board for the Construc- 
tion of Fortresses. 


Tue Minister of State for Finance issued a noti- 
fication on the 29th ultimo, to the effect that 
the date of expiry of the period for the exchange 
of 10 sem notes, which was fixed for the 3oth 
June, has been postponed till the 31st Decem- 
ber next. 


Resrpents of Osaka have applied to the Osaka 
City Government Office for permission to es- 
tablish a company, to be called the Japan Life 
Insurance Company, with a capital of yen 
300,000, which will be raised locally in shares 
of yen 25 each. 


A society, to be called the Gunjin Gijo-kai, 
has been established by. field officers in the 
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Kaikokusha (Military Club) at Kudan, Tokyo. 
The object of the society is to afford relief and 
assistance to the families of military officers who 
lose their lives in the excution of their duty. 
On receipt of information as to the establish- 
ment of the society the Emperor was graciously 
pleased to intimate a subscription of yen 500 
per annum for ten years. Prince Arisugawa 
Taruhito has been asked to take the office of 
President. 


New brick buildings for the office and factory 
of the Kyoto Silk Spinning Company at Take- 
yacho (Kamogawa), Kyoto, have been com- 
pleted, and the opening ceremony took place 
on the 23rd ultimo, The company was esta- 
blished last year, with a capital of yen 200,000, 
raised from the public by shares. The factory 
is provided with an engine of 210 horse-power 
and has 3,000 spindles. 


A TELEGRAM, received by the Authorities on the 
28th ultimo from Yamagata, states that heavy 
rains were experienced in Yamagata Prefecture 
on the evening of the 24th, The Mogami 
River overflowed on the following day and 
various districts in the neighbourhod were 
inundated in consequence. Owing to rains in 
Miyagi Prefecture the same night the Abukuma 
River overflowed. Considerable damage was 
caused to buildings and cultivated land. Heavy 
rains were experienced in Echigo province on 
the morning of the 25th ult., and about 1 a.m. 
on the following day the town of Nanao was in- 
undated, considerable damage beng done to 
buildings and crop. Two persons are reported 
to have lust their lives by floods in the district. 


Tue Emperor has sanctioned the law relating 
to the exemption of land and local taxes on lands 
colonized in Hokkaido, and an intimation to 
that effect was issued by Law XVIIL, on the 
28th ultimo, over the countersignatures of Counts 
Kuroda and Matsukata as Minister President of 
State and Minister of State for Finance respec- 
tively. According to the law, cultivated lands 
occupied by buildings in rural districts and 
villages of Hokkaido, which were subjected to 
taxes in 4888, will be exempted from Jand and 
local taxes from 188g to 1898, and lands now 
in course of colonization will be exempted from 
both taxes for a period of ten years after settle- 
ment. 


Tue Import market is quiet in all its branches. 
The activity in Yarns previously reported, dis- 
appeared at the end of last week; English 
and Bombay spinnings are unchanged and 
Shirtings are dull. On the other hand there 
is a little interest shown in T.-cloths, Fancy 
Cottons and Woollen goods. Buyers restrict 
their dealing in Metals to the lowest possible 
extent. The only transaction in Kerosene 
has been the sale of 2,000 cases Russian at 
$2.02; American ‘brands ate firmly held and 
the stock is being reduced. There has 
been a limited trade in Sugar, the sales 
amounting to over 4,800 piculs White refined ; 
but in other brands there has been nothing 
done. In the absence of news from home the 
Silk market has been quiet, the total settlements 
of raw silk during the week being about 100 
piculs. In this branch arrivals of new staple 
exceed sales to a considerable extent. Tran- 
sactions in Waste have been very trifling, and 
only a sample bale or two of new fibre has 
appeared, A moderate business has taken place 
in Tea, the dealings during the period aggregat- 
ing 4,600 piculs; and prices are easy for 
medium and higher grades. Exchange has 
been fairly steady. 


NOTES. 


THE “NIPPON” ON MIXED RESIDENCE. 
Tue Nippon of the 25th ultimo, writing on the 
above subject, regrets that ils countrymen seem 
to bestow little attention on a question of such 
vital importance as that of mixed residence. 
“Mixed residence,” says the Wppon, ‘being the 
only concession we can offer to Western Powers 
in return for their agreement to our claims for 
the revision of the treaties, it is of vital import- 
ance to have the new covenants properly framed. 
For if this concession be given in return for 
imperfect treaties, what are we to offer the 
Powers for final and complete revision?” Our 
contemporary refrains from expressing a decid- 
ed opinion, as it has not yet been able to read the 
actual provisions contained in the new treaties 
concluded with certain Powers. It desires, how- 
ever, that the nation—not the political section, but 
the industrial and commercial sections—should 
give due consideration to the general question of 
mixed residence and should thus endeavour to 
bring the views of the public prominently to the 
notice of the authorities. It says :—‘* Not the po- 
litical section because politicians and journalists 
have already spoken and written enough on this 
subject. What is now most required is an ex- 
pression of the opinion entertained by practical 
men of business, manufacturers and the like.” 
The Nippon asks these people whether or not 
they can count on victory in competing with 
Western folks after the opening of the country 
for mixed residence, and further, if they find it 
difficult to predict victory for them-elves, whe- 
ther or not the Japanese nation would be 
able to avoid being reduced to a state ef bond- 
age to Occidental races in pecuniary matters. 
“The work of treaty revision is taken charge 
of by the Government and the mass of the 
people are excluded from any share in it. 
But subjects have the right of bringing their 
views to the notice of the Authorities. In 
Europe when commercial treaties are to be con- 
cluded with a foreign country, the opinions of 
merchants and manufacturers are asked by the 
Government. There may be in this country 
some circumstances unfavourable to such a 
course of action, but still there can be noreason 
why merchants and manufacturers should not 
of their own accord present their opinions 
to the Authorities for the information of the 
latter.” In conclusion the A%ppon puts the 
following questions to merchants, manufac- 
turers, and farmers:—‘‘Do you feel strong 
enough in the tradal field to successfully 
resist. the ascendancy of foreigners? Are 
you prepared to prevent them from getting 
hold of all the hopeful industries in the coun- 
try? Are you able to contend against foreigners 
in farming and to prevent the creation of big 
foreign land proprietors? Are you sure that 
control over rates of interest and prices of com- 
modities will not be monopolized by foreign 
capitalists? Some people maintain that there 
is little reason to suppose that the opening of 
the interior for mixed residence will be imme- 
diately followed by the pouring in of foreigners 
in any large numbers, and that it is useless to 
anticipate any serious results from mixed resi- 
dence. But this too is only hypothesis. The 
safest course is to be prepared for any con- 
tingency that may arise.” 

* 


* * 
It is very singular to observe the attitudes of 
the two parties standing on opposite banks of 
the river of mixed residence. On the one side 
we have foreigners vowing that they have no 
particular desire to enter the water; that they 
see little if anything to be gained by doing so, 
and that the lion’s share of the profit will fall to 
the Japanese. On the other side we have the 
Japanese declaring that all sorts of advantages 
are going to be snatched from them so soon as 
they join hands with foreigners. In every direc- 
tion their domain will be invaded and their pre- 
sent perquisites snatched away. Which view is 
correct? If foreigners are right in their fore- | 
cast, the inauguration of mixed residence will 
have no appreciable effect upon the existing 
state of affairs, so far as foreigners themselves 
are concerned, though it will bring a great deal 
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of grist to the Japanese mill. If the Japanese 
are right, the part played by foreigners in the 
commerce, industry, and finance of the country 
will be greatly enlarged. Without attempting 
to decide between the two views, we may ob- 
serve that the foreign prediction is a little con- 
tradictory. For it treaty revision and the 
complete opening of the country are to confer 
benefits on the Japanese, it can only be through 
the agency of foreigners, and these, we may be 
sure, will not work for nothing. 


THE -POLITICAL SITUATION. 
Tue question of Cabinet changes, which was 
temporarily thrust into the background by the 
affair of the sale of the Government railways, 
the talk of treaty revision, the action of the 
Hogakushi about codification and a few other 
important matters, is again beginning to engross 
public attention, Count Kuroda is still re- 
ported to be desirous of retiring from his post. 
Prince Sanjo, formerly Chancellor of the Empire, 
and at present Lord Keeper of the Privy Seal, 
was, according to rumour, requested by Count 
Kuroda to become Minister President, but ap- 
parently to no purpose. Counts Ito and Okuma 
were also indicated by political gossip as pro- 
bable successors to Count Kuroda, butit is now 
reported’ that neither of these statesmen has 
consented to acceptthe post. Meanwhile men’s 
eyes are anxiously turned towards Kamakura, 
where Count Inouye is ‘recruiting his health.” 
It is generally understood that the Minister of 
State for Agriculture and Commerce was strongly 
opposed to the entry of Count Goto into the 
Cabinet. For this reason, or owing to some 
other cause, he is reported to have attended the 
Cabinet meetings only once since the present 
Minister for Communications accepted office. 
Rumour now has it that Count Inouye sent in 
his resignation a few days ago, and that the 
recent visits of Count Ito and Count Okuma to 
his villa at Kamakura were for the purpose of 
dissuading him from his intention of leaving the 
Government. Whether these visits were suc- 
cessful or not, nobody seems to know certainly, 
but many people are inclined to think not. 
Count Inonye is said to have declared to a 
certain distinguished personage that, upon 
leaving office, he will engage in a big com- 
mercial undertaking. The press is tolerably 
unanimous in predicting that some changes will 
soon take place in the Cabinet. The MWrchr 
Nichi Shimbun of the 28th instant writes in 
this strain: ‘That the policy of collecting 
into the ranks of the Government all those 
who have rendered signal services to the State 
is impracticable, we hinted at the time when 
Count Kuroda was reported to be bent in 
carrying out some such programme. What 
has been the result? As the first step towards 
putting this policy into execution, the chief of 
the Dardé-dankelsu, Count Goto, was invited to 
take office. There was opposition within the 
Government to his entry into the Cabinet, and 
at the same time his acceptance of office was 
viewed by most of his political followers with un- 
pleasant feelings. Butneither the party inviting 
nor the party invited was in a mood to heed 
opposition or remonstrance. The result has 
been, as we predicted at the time, that the Go- 
vernment has forfeited confidence in the eyes 
of all thoughtful persons. With regard to 
Count Itagaki, before he left Kéchi for the 
capital it was rumoured that he would enter the 
Government either as Minister for Education or 
as President of the Senate. The Count himself 
seems to have been not indisposed to take 
office. When he came ‘to the capital, it was 
found out that he no longer entertained the 
radical opinions professed by him in former 
years. But political conditions had now under- 
gone considerable change, and, unlike the state 
of affairs at the time of Goto’s entry into the 
Cabinet, it had become somewhat difficult for 
the Government to take Count Itagaki into its 
ranks. Consequently he had to leave Tokvo 
re infectd. Compared with the speech he made 
on his way here, that delivered on his way home 
is matked by a significant absence of warmth 
and ardour. The case of Count Itagaki de- 
monstrates the impracticabilily of the policy of 
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combination. As to Viscount Tani; he was 
also invited by the Government to return to 
official life: But he remained firm in rejecting 
offers of office, and seems to be bent on collect- 
ing younger men under his political banner. 
His case is another illustration of the fail- 
ure of the policy which the Government was 
lately zealous in endeavouring to carry out. 
Lastly, as a consequence of Count Goto's 
acceptance of office, it is reported that dis- 
sensions have arisen in the Cabinet. Certain 
Ministers are said to be busily engaged 
in trying to effect a reconciliation, and the 
Mimster President is also said to be exceedingly 
uneasy about the present state of affairs. Ru- 
mours are further current that a certain Minister 
now recruiting his health is discontented, and 
that he purposes sending in his resignation. 
As we have not had an opportunity of directly 
consulting the Minister in question, we cannot 
say whether these rumours are true or not. But 
the fact that they prevail is a proof that the 
policy under review has not been by any means 
conducive to harmony among Cabinet Ministers. 
This state of affairs is extremely deplorable for 
the sake of the country. What is required of 
Ministers of State is not so much that they 
should have rendered signal service to the State, 
as that they should share the opinions of the 
Minister President, whoever he may be, so as 
to be able to work in harmony with him. It 
does not by any means follow that because 
men are distinguished for past services to the 
State they must be of the same political opinions. 
It can only occasion discord and dissension to 
attempt to bring together all these men ir- 
respective of their political opinions. Concord 
of the Cabinet members among themselves is 
always a matter of prime importance, and will 
be so more especially after the opening of the 
Diet next year. Ministers of State would do 
well to keep this fact before them.” 


DIPLOMATIC SECRECY. 


Ir is a familiar experience that whenever the 
possibility of treaty revision comes into view, 
complaints are made of the secrecy observed . 
by the negotiators. This, of course, is perfect- 
ly natural. A change so momentous as the 
removal of all the present restrictions upon fo- 
reign trade, travel and residence in Japan, ac- 
companied as it would necessarily be by the 
abolition of Consular jurisdiction, concerns 
every foreign resident too closely to be contem- 
plated without great curiosity and even anxiety: 
We cannot wonder that people should want to 
know something of the conditions under which 
such a change is to be made, and that they 
should even claim a right to pronounce an opin- 
ion on them before any irrevocable step is 
taken. Granting all this, however, we must 
express our emphatic dissent from the statement 
that the diplomatic course pursued in Japan 
has no precedent in Europe, and that, were a 
similar question on the fapés in Great Britain, 
every means would be adopted to try it at the 
bar of public opinion before diplomatically ar- 
riving at a solution. On the contrary, it has 
never been the custom in Western States to 
submit the terms of a proposed treaty for general 
consideration before the conclusion of the cove- 
nant. There is a regular and invariably follow- 
ed routine in such matters. The representa- 
tives of the high contracting parties elaborate 
the terms of the treaty and embody them in 
a document to which they append their signa- 
tures as plenipotentiaries, observing through- 
out this stage of the proceedings absolute secrecy 
vis-d-vis the public at large. After the con- 
clusion of the treaty and before its ratification, 
the public, in countries with constitutional 
polities, has an opportunity of pronouncing 
judgment and, if necessary, condemning the 
proposed arrangement. Experience has un- 
doubtedly shown that any attempt to take the 
general public into the confidence of the ne- 
gotiators prior to the conclusion of the treaty 
weuld involve endless confusion and delay. An 
illustration of this fact is furnished in the pre- 
sent case by the very newspaper that makes it- 
self conspicuous as an advocate of publicity. 
For in an article prefacing some views col- 
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lected by its own representative among British 
merchants in Yokohama, we are told “it 
is vain to hope for unanimity on any point 
in these days of differences.” If such be the 
case, then, what useful purpose could be served 
by an appeal to the community? The result 
would be a number of conflicting views, and 
if the verdict of the majority were accepted, 
a dissentient minority of agitators would be at 
once created. Yokohama cannot expect, and 
we are persuaded that the thinking section of 
Yokohama does not expect, to receive treat- 
ment quile different from that which would be 
accorded to any similarly circumstanced body 
of people anywhere else. We must trust our 
diplomats to look after our interests in the pre- 
liminary stages, and our parliaments, our con- 
gresses, our Chambers of Commerce or our own 
memorials to avert the ratification of any cove- 
nant distinctly opposed to our ideas. In the 
particular case of the Japanese treaty, it is in- 
Correct to say that the foreign community has 
been ignored or that its views have never been 
consulted. On the contrary, the tariff arrange- 
ments of the new treaty received fairly exhaus- 
tive consideration at the hands of the Chamber 
of Commerce some years ago, and as one of 
our local contemporaries justly remarks, the 
arrangements as to jurisdiction have been pub- 
lished in sufficient detail to furnish a good 
general idea of what is contemplated, and to 
set the public mind at rest as to the contingency 
of any sudden or insufficiently guaranteed al- 
teration in existing conditions. Not an educat- 
ed man in this settlement need labour under 
any sort of doubt as to the broad features of the 
revised treaties if he takes the trouble to read 
what has been written on the subject. 


TREATY REVISION FROM THE TARIFF STAND- 
POINT. 
“Tue tariff rates fixed by the new treaties,” 
writes the Hochi Shtmoun, “are said to be 
about two and a half times greater than the rates 
- now levied. At present the average rate is about 
four per cent. of the original cost of imports, 
but the new rate will be about twelve per cent. 
Moreover, in the manner of assessing the rate 
there will be a difference greatly in Japan’s 
favour. Imports coming to Japan are now 
assessed at their cost of production only with- 
out any allowance for freight, insurance, and 
other charges. According to the new treaties 
these various charges will be included in the 
taxable value. The result will be a large in- 
crease in the duties levied—an increase es- 
timated as signifying that the customs returns 
will be more than doubled. This system of 
fixed duties will continue for twelve years, after 
which time Japan will become free to regulate 
her own tariff. Of course, even in the West 
questions of tariff are generally settled by mu- 
tual agreement among the countries concerned. 
The only two Powers that enjoy absolute free- 
dom to fix the rates at will are America and 


Russia. Japan also will be in this happy con- 
dition at the end of twelve years.” 
* 
e” * 


Concerning these remarks of the Hoch? 
Shimbun, we may observe that in the absence 
of definite agreement, any independent State in 
the West, not America and Russia alone, enjoys 
absolute tariff autonomy. The duties imposed 
by England, for example, upon Japanese manu- 
factured goods entering British ports, might be 
doubled or trebled to-morrow by a vote of 
Parliament. Apart from this, however, what 
strikes us as somewhat singular in the Hochi 
Shimbun's method of discussion is that an in- 
crease of tariff rates should be regarded as an 
advantage to Japan. In what does the ad- 
vantage consist? The increased rates come out 
of the pockets of the Japanese themselves: 
they are not paid by foreigners except in the 
sense that foreign importers advance them tem- 
porarily, recovering them afterwards from Japa- 
nese consumers. If the import duty upon an 
article of foreign manufacture be raised from 
four to twelve per cent., the simple result is that 
any Japanese purchasing the article must pay 
one hundred and twelve instead of one hundred 
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and four yen. Is that an advantage or a matter 


of congratulation to Japan? We fail to see that 
itis. If the Japanese want foreign goods, it would 
be to their benefit to procure them as cheaply as 
possible. An increase of tariff rates, so fat as 


imports are concerned, means simply that the 
incidence of taxation in Japan will be slightly 
altered, and that Japanese consumers of Western 


manufactures will be more heavily taxed than 
before : that is all. 


JAPANESE VIEWS OF TREATY REYISION. 


THE opponents of Treaty Revision in this set- 
tlement, as represented by the Fapan Herald 


—we speak of years gone by—always adhered 
firmly to two arguinents ; first, that the advant- 


ages likely to be conferred on foreign traders 


by the complete opening of the country would 
be insignificant; and secondly, that among the 
Japanese themselves only a small section 
lavoured the project of revision, the majority 
being either indifferent or opposed to any ex- 
tension of foreign intercourse. The first of 
these arguments, being matter of opinion and 
speculation, did not admit of satisfactory dis- 
cussion. The second was not only based on 
pure conjecture, but also contradicted by all the 
the usually accepted methods of gauging public 
opinion. The press was practically unanimous 
in calling for the recovery of Japan's sovereign 
tights—judicial autonomy and tariff autonomy 
—and public speakers as well as writers of 
every class urged the Government to take reso- 
lute steps in that direction. If a few voices 
were raised here and there against any decided 
alteration, or if the sentiments of the people did 
not find vivid expression at meetings or by 
turbulent demonstrations, there was_ still no 
room for reasonable doubt that the educated, 
thinking classes bitterly resented the position to 
which their country had been condemned, and 
earnestly desired to see it remedied. On the 
other hand, there existed undoubtedly a party 
whose members saw their account in preserving 
the sfafus quo. Of these conservatives, some 
were influenced by solicitude on behalf of con- 
crete interests that had grown up under the 
existing system, while others entertained vague 
apprehensions that in unrestricted commercial 
and industrial intercourse the Japanese would 
be vanquished by his foreign rival, and that, in 
consequence, the most profitable enterprises in 
the country would ultimately be monopolised 
by foreigners. Those swayed by the latter an- 
ticipation found their exact counterpart on the 
foreign side. For there can be no manner of 
doubt that a large part of the opposition made 
by foreign residents to Treaty Revision had its 
origin in a selfish though natural desire to keep 
things in their present groove. Men, having 
adapted their business arrangements to a certain 
class of circumstances, were distinctly opposed 
to any change that might disturb those arrange- 
ments, and did not hesitate to set their faces 
strongly against every programme of Revi- 
sion. The echoes of these antiquated views 
still make themselves heard from time to time, 
especially in the columns of the fapan Herald. 
Our local contemporary, even in the present 
greatly changed times, seems unable to divest 
itself of a lingering tendency to keep one foot 
planted on the conservative stool. The scent 
of bygone years is still sweet in its nostrils, and 
while its voice cries onward, its eyes are fixed 
longingly upon ‘‘the days that are no more.”’ 
Well, we frankly declare ourselves among the 
number of those who would build golden bridges 
for all decent retreats. It being our own good 
fortune to find the opinions we have so long 
advecated in the ascendant, and the end we 
have so long fought for within measurable dis- 
tance of attainment, we can afford to let our old 
opponents evacuate the fort with arms in hand 
and even with drums beating. Whatever road 
they choose for retiring, they shall be free to 
follow it, so far as we are concerned. So when 
the Fapan Herald once more advances the 
familiar pleas that the opening of the country 
will not benefit foreigners appreciably, and that 
the Japanese themselves are more apprehensive 
than eager about the consequences of such 
opening, and when it claims credit for having 
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persistently maintained these two propositions, 
we would fain leave its shreds of complacence 
undisturbed. But we are constrained to ob- 
serve that the first proposition remains entirely 
unproved, and is a matter for the future only to 
decide; while the second rests upon very 
slender evidence. ‘The voices that have been 
publicly heard on the subject of the dangers to be 
encountered by Japanese merchants and manu- 
facturers in unrestricted competition with fo- 
reigners, are as nothing compared with the 
voices that have been raised in exultation over 
the recovery of Japan’s judicial and_ tariff 
autonomy, We fail to see why such very dis- 
proportionate importance should be attached to 
the furmer. Every one who gives the question 
any thought must see that a step so momentous 
as the complete removal of all the barriers 
hitherto standing between foreigners and Japa- 
nese, cannot but be viewed by the latter with 
sonie anxiety ; cannot but be opposed by those 
who have: profited and are still profiting by the 
existence of such barriers, But it seems ex- 
travagant to contend that timidity and selfish- 
ness are the prevailing mood of the nation, in 
respect of this problem, or that any real weight 
attaches to occasional indications of such 
sentiments. 


THE SCHOOL OF TUE MORNING STAR. 
Tue midsummer distribution of prizes took 
place at the Ecole de I'Etoile du Matin, in Bancho, 
Tokyo, on the 2nd inst. This school, although 
it has been but a few months in existence, has 
already acquired a high reputation, as indeed 
might have been anticipated considering the 
record of the Society under whose auspices it is 
carried on. There is a staff of foreign pro- 
tessors exceptionally large in proportion to the 
number of scholars, and these gentlemen seem 
to have succeeded in establishing relations of 
genuine friendship between themselves and 
their pupils. The old biblical doctrine of doing 
good in secret finds its most genuine modem 
observance in the story of the Roman Catholic 
Priests in this country—men of intellect and 
high cultivation who devote their lives to the 
cause of philanthropy, eking out a painful exist- 
ence on a pittance not more liberal than that 
paid by most of us to our house-servants or our 
Pessimists talk of the death 
of heroism in the nineteenth century, but here, 
dwelling in our midst, courting no observation, 
and content to sacrifice their existence for the 
good of their kind, are a number of men whose 
title to be called heroes rests on the loftiest basis. 
To disparage such philanthropists by the old 
cant that they are of the class of fanatics who 
“‘compass heaven and earth to make one pro- 
selyte,” is monstrous. They thrust their religion 
upon no one, Their propagandism consists 
chiefly in the example their conduct offers of 
noble devotion to a noble ideal. At the School 
of the Morning Star the child of Protestant 
parents can receive a perfectly secular educa- 
tion, ‘The most honorable care is exercised to 


keep him beyond the sphere of every sectarian 


influence, and that the public appreciates the 
honesty of this rule and the thoroughness of 
its application is proved by the fact that among 
the scholars are already to be found the sons 
of several of the leading Protestant gentlemen 
of the capital. The ceremony of the 2nd in- 
stant illustrated the methods pursued at the 
school. There were songs—choruses and solos 
—recitations in verse and prose, in French, Eng- 
lish and Japanese, anda scene from “ L’Avare ” 
in which three of the boys took, the parts of 
Harpagon, Valere and Maitre Jacques. Every- 
thing was excellent, showing alike the im- 
mensely painstaking nature of the instruction 
and the genuine delight taken by the children 
in seconding their teachers’ efforts. The prizes 
were given by Monseigneur Bishop Osouf, who 
after the ceremony spoke a few simple but 
well-chosen and sympathetic words, congratu- 
lating the boys, their parents and their teachers, 
and expressing confidence, widely shared we 
should think, in the future of the School. 


CONVERSION BY FAITH. 
Peruars it may be worth while to point out 


‘aStatement attributed to us by the Fapan 
Herald is of that journal's invention, We have 
never said that, in former years, “ the great 
majority of foreigners desired to keep things 
(in respect of the treaties) as they were from 
selfish motives.” It matters very litle, how- 
ever, that our assertions should be perverted 
or misrepresented. Our old opponents used 
to take such persistent pains in past years lo 
claim for themselves a monopoly of patriotism 
and loyality and to assert that claim at our ex- 
pense, that even though they have now come 
into the-same camp with us, we cannot expect 
them to abandon all their evil habits incon- 
tinently. Time is needed to effect a radical 
cure and we can well afford to be patient. For 
the moment we are content to observe that, to 
use its own words, “the old dread ” of our 
worthy contemporary about Japanese methods 
and motives, “has worn off,” and that it * places 
more reliance in the due administration of laws 
which shall be just to all and the same for all 
classes of men,” Much credit is added to this 
trustful mood by. the fact that it accurately 
exemplifies the apostolic definition of faith, 
“the substance of things hoped for, the evi- 
dence of things not seen,” ‘‘No one will con- 
tend,” says the Fapan Herald, that “ laws just 
to all and the same for all classes of men were 
in force ten years ago.” Certainly no one will 
contend anything of the sort, nor will anyone 
contend that they are in force now. They 
have still to be taken on trust, and the interest- 
ing metamorphosis is that the Zapan Herald, 
with zeal commonly characteristic of young 
converts, has lost its old dread and developed 
its new assurance on the strength of guarantees 
less thorough than those offered at the Treaty 
Revision conference of 1886. The conversion 
is so pretty, gua conversion, that, as we said 
before, our only disposition is to build a golden 
bridge for the passage of the converted. 


THE DEATH OF MR. F. W. STRANGE. 
Wit great regret we have to announce the 
death of Mr. F. W. Strange which took place 
at his residence in Tokyo yesterday afternoon 
shortly after two o'clock. The sad event was 
comparatively sudden, for though Mr. Strange 
had been ailing some two years, his symptoms 
did not seem to point to anything serious, and 
as recently as Wednesday evening he was ap- 
parently well and in good spirits, going about 
his duties and taking his recreation as usual. 
On Friday morning, he felt too much indis- 
posed to attend the college at which he taught, 
but his condition inspired no uneasiness, and in 
the absence of Dr. Baelz, his usual medical 
attendant, it was not thought necessary to have 
special recourse to physicians. Ultimately, 
however, Drs. Divers and Macdonald were 
summoned, but they arrived too late to be of 
service, if’ indeed effective service could have 
been rendered at any time. The cause of 
death is believed to have been paralysis of the 
heart. Mr. Strange was a man of exceptionally 
fine physique and great activity. He had 
constantly taken part in athletic sports, and it 
would seem that the perpetual repetition of 
violent exertion overtaxed his strength, and 
sowed the seeds of disease. He came to Japan 
a youth of twenty-one, and thenceforth until the 
day before his death, a period of over fifteen 
years, he served the Educational Department in 
the capacity of teacher, quickly earning the con- 
fidence of the Government and the affection of 
his pupils by staunch industry and patient 
thoroughness. During the last six or seven 
years of his career, he devoted himself to the 
task of encouraging a love of athletic sports and 
out-door exercise among the students of the 
University and its principal schools, with results 
of permanent value to the nation. He was 
sincerely liked by all that knew him, of what- 
ever nationality, and the news of his sudden 
death was everywhere received with genuine 
regret. 


DR. REIN ON JAPANESE GARDENS. 


Reviswinc the second column of Dr. Rein’s 
exhaustive and valuable work on Japan, the 


New York Nation has this thoroughly true 
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comment on the learned Doctor’s ideas about 
Japanese gardens :— 

Following immediately upon the essay on trees is a 
chapter devoted to Japanese gardening, which, with its 
account of the dwarfed plants and the highly artificial, 
small scale horticulture of the Japanese, 1s oddly remote 
from the practical and commercial character of what has 

ane before. The word “nanisation’’ is introduced to 
express the dwarfing of large trees, which, as is well 
known, is a special aim of Japanese gardening, and with 
which our author quarrels more, perhaps, than is advisable, 
He seems to think that the Japanese care only fur the un- 
natural and the forced plant. Although he continually admits 
and even insists upon, the love of these peuple for free and 
wild nature, yet, when he is dealing with the gardeners, he 
appears to think it bad taste in them to enjoy these 
tours de force, these pine trees and bamboos that would vo 
under a tumbler, and aged furest trees not more than five 
inches high. tle quotes K aemper’s account of the hox he 
saw, f. ur inches long and one inch and a half broad, in 
which were growing together a bamb..o, a pine tree, and a 
plum tree in flower. Now, the Japanese, in their crowded 
country (which, as our author himself states in another 
place, supports a large p pulation on one-fifth only of its 
surface, the rest being taken up with forests and wild 
land), have always been somewhat in the conuition of the 
inhabitants of our cities. Land is precious to them, and 
the piece of ground that one takes up for his garden must 
be utilized to the utmost. Mr. Hammerton may be right 
enough in his frequently expressed contempt for gardens, 
and his preference for a ‘‘ mile of wila trout stream ”” over 
the most beautitul decorative grounds; but there is among 
the Japanese no lack of appreciation of the wild trout 
stream, the mountain forest, the savage gorge, the snow- 
clad peak. In all these things they are as advanced as 
Furopeans, while in all the matters of deccration properly 
so called they are immeasurably in advance of them. 

It comes, then, with rather peor grace from a European, 
and most of all from a German—that is, from a native ol 
the least artistic of European countries—this somewhat 
supercilious setting down of Japanese garden fancies as 
necessarily inferior to the European idea. ‘Ihe fancy for 
dwarf gardening is a whim, like anther, and the Japanese, 
with their love for nature and for decovative art, are entitled 
to as many whims of this soit as they can be accused of 
No doubt, the dwarf tree, or group of dwarf trees, is not 
the thing that we care most to study in Japanese decora- 
tive design: but this is because we are not in the way of 
learning anything from it, not because it is in itself either 
ugly or uninteresting. A similar bi: of Western conceit is 
to be seen in the remarks upon the Japanese arrangement 
of cut fluwers. We are told that the enj-yment of beauti- 
ful flowers is common, and that what is admired is their 
individual beauty or their natural combinations. But an- 
other sentence states that the ‘ arrangement and colvring 
of bouquets is not understood by the Japanese,” Let us 
now insert “fortunately”? after “is,” and this sentence 
will be in keeping with the facts that precede and follow it. 
The actual fact is, that the arranging of fresh flowers is a 
very special art, carefully taught, among the Japanese. 


Excellent as isthe Vafron's criticism, it seems to 
us to miss one point which lies at the very root of 
the Japanese method of cultivating dwarf trees 
and laying out gardens. A prominent charm 
of Japanese art is the unerring sense of pro- 
portion that runsthrough allits canons. Itisthis 
sense, educated as it has been into an instinct, 
that enables the Japanese decorator to preserve 
symmetry amid a profusion of the freest and 
apparently most bizarre designs. Now, re- 
membering this, consider the case of a gardener 
required to lay out an acre, or, it may more 
probably be, half an acre of land. Of course 
if the proprietor of the land intends to devote 
himself to floriculture alone, there is little diffi- 
culty. But that is not gardening in the true 
Japanese signification of the term. A garden 
in Japan is a landscape garden if it is anything. 
It must, therefore, have hills and lakes, since 
these are essentials of natural beauty. But hills 
and lakes within a limited space must be either 
offensively large, or more or Jess in miniature. 
Given, then, miniature hills and lakes, what is 
to be done about trees? One can have shrubs 
only, thus preserving symmetry at the expense 
of beauty. Or again, one can have young trees, 
which, if at the outset they suit their environ- 
ment, must year by year grow out of proportion 
with it. Besides, a garden with young trees 
only is a poor affair in the estimation of a Japa- 
nese. To him one of the greatest charms of a 
landscape is that every tree and every rock should 
seem to belong to its place and to have been 
belonging to it for years, and that mosses or 
other growths of time should hide all trace of 
human labour. Plainly, then, nothing remains 
but to dwarf his trees. If the process seems to 
violate his own principles in one direction, it 
at any rate enables him to attain his broad aim 
of having, within a limited space, a congruous 
representation of mountains, trees, rocks, rivers 
and lakes. Of course shrubs cut into the 
shapes of boats, herons, human figures and so 
forth, are mere conceits that no more belong to 
Japanese gardening proper than high-heeled 
shoes are an essential adjunct of Western civili- 
zation. There is also an art in dwarfing. Not 
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every dwarfed tree is even tolerably attractive. 
But on the whole the Japanese gardener has 
carried his science to a point far in advance of 
anything reached by his Western confrére, and 
the only information afforded by Dr. Rein’s dis- 
paraging criticisms is that he himself lacks the 
power of appreciating, or has not taken the 
trouble to appreciate, some of the things he 
writes about. 


CURRENT POLITICAL RUMOURS. 
PoniticaL attention is still concentrated on 
Counts Kuroda, Ito, and Inouye. Men continue 
to talk of the intended resignation of the Minis- 
ter President and the Minister of Agriculture 
and Commerce, while Count Ito is reported to 
be busy trying to bring about a reconciliation in 
the Cabinet. The Mainichi Shimbun, refer- 
ring to certain three Counts, evidently meaning 
the above-named statesmen, says that one of 
them (Count Inouye) is indignant, another 
(Count Kuroda) is weeping, and the third 
(Count Ito) is laughing, a statement worthy of 
the Afaru Maru Chimbun. lt is whispered 
hat General Count Yamada will be appointed a 
Privy Councillor, and that his position in the 
Department of Justice will be taken by Mr. 
K6no (formerly a leader of the Liberal party and 
now a Privy Councillor). But this is mere 
rumour. Marquis Asano, formerly Prince of 
Aki, is said to be forming a conservative party. 
His visit to his native place is reported to be 
connected with political matters. Viscount 
Tani is supposed to be co-operating with Mar- 
quis Asano. It is further rumoured that they 
have enlisted the sympathy of anumber of young 
well educated persons inclined to conservative 
opinions. In fact the air is full of stories. 


THE EXHIBITION OF 1890. 
Tue Exhibition of next year will undoubtedly 
be the greatest affair of the kind ever organised 
in Japan. We learn that many of the best art 


artizans have already begun work forit, and that ® - 


numerous articles showing the finest Japanese 
handicraft will be exhibited. Several of the 
leading merchants in Tokyo—among them 
Messrs. Masuda, Takata and Sasuga— are 
said to be contemplating an arrangement for 
issuing special passes to foreign visitors. These 
passes will be called Vutar-ken, a term signify- 
ing ‘tickets for courteous treatment,” and they 
will secure for their holder the privilege of tra- 
velling by rail and steamer for half fares, as well 
as of obtaining good and cheap accommodation 
in the principal cities. Such at least is the 
programme attributed to these gentlemen by 
the Zokyo Shimpé, and we trust that it will be 
carried out. 


RAILWAYS IN HOKKAIDO. 
ACCORDING to the Nichi Nicht Shimbun, 
there is a project of organizing a large railway 
company in Hokkaido, with a preliminary 
capital of 4 million yen. The line will start 
from Muroran, the finest, though.a rather small, 
harbour on the eastern coast of the island, and, 
running in a north-westerly direction will be 
connected with the Poronai-Otaru railway at 
Sorachi. The Hokkaido Administration Board 
is reported to have guaranteed five per cent 
annual interest. It is also reported that the 
line will be extended in one direction as far as 
Kamikawa farther up, the valley of Ishikari, 
whither the offices of the Administration Board 
will be removed ; and in the other, southward as 
far as Hokkaido. 


_ A HANDY POCKET EDITION. 

A SERIES of cheap editions of American authors 
published by Houghton, Mifflin and Company 
of Boston, Mass. U.S.A., is well worthy the at- 
tention of teachers of English in this country. 
It is known as the Riverside Literature Series, 
and its volumes are handy and clearly printed. 
In cases where the contents are in the form of 
poetry, the lines are numbered, agreat boon to 
the critical reader. Excellent explanatory foot- 
notes are also appended ; and a topographical 
sketch is prefixed. Longfellow, Holmes, Emer- 
son, Whittier, Hawthozne are all represented. 
It would be difficult to find books better adapted, 
by their cheapness and handiness, for school use 
in Japan. 
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THE JAPAN RIFLE ASSOCIATION, 

A very enjoyable afternoon was spent on Sun- 
day last by a large number of invited guests of 
the Japan Rifle Association, at the admirably 
situated grounds of the latter body in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of Omori Station. Among 
those present were H.I.H. Prince Komatsu, 
President of the Association, and the Princess 
Komatsu, Admiral Count Kawamura, Vice- 
President, the Marquis and Marcliioness Nabe- 
shima, Count Terashima, Viscount Aoki, the 
Count and Countess de Bardi, the Ministers of 
Austro-Hungary and Germany, and other mem- 
bers of the Diplomatic body. The range of the 
Association is in a hollow immediately behind 
the heights which overhang the station. Here 
there are rows of targets at distances of 300 and 
500 yards from the firing-sheds, and, close by, 
an arena for trap-shooting, at which wood- 
pigeons, quails, and sparrows were used to test 
the competitors’ skill. Sunday afternoon was 
the finale of two days’ prize-shooting with 
tiles and fowling-pieces at the targets and 
flying birds, and, though the serious part 
of the competition had been got through 
before the greater body of the visitors arrived, 
scratch matches were continued until about 5 
o’clock, at which hour the formal presentation 
of prizes was made by Prince Komatsu. To 
an afternoon of delightful weather, neither too 
hot nor too cool, were added the attractions 
of day-fireworks more than usually varied and 
beautiful, together with the charming prospect 
which the site commands, seen on this occasion 
to great advantage, with its rich green fore- 
ground and, beyond, the blue waters of the 
Gulf of Tékyd, dancing under a brisk southerly 
breeze and studded with the sails of innu- 
merable craft. Certainly the Association is to be 
congratulated on a most successful inaugural 
féte, which will be long remembered by all who 
had the good fortune to be present. 


JAPANESE SWORD-BLADES AND FURNITURE. 
Tue subject upon which Mr. M. B. Huish 
addresses us is one thal has often occupied our 
attention, but the truth is—and we imagine 
that with others also the case‘has been similar 
——we have always been deterred from any 
attempt to write about Japanese sword-smiths 
and workers in metal, in the first place, by 
the immense labour of classifying and re- 
ducing to useful form the mass of material 
scattered through Japanese annals, and in the 
second, by the knowledge that the results 
‘achieved would have interest and value fur a 
very small audience only. There are not fifty 
persons, probably, in Europe and America 
whose taste for collecting the marvellous pro- 
ducts of this particular class of Japanese skill 
has been sufficiently developed or sufficiently 
indulged to render them desirous of possessing 
detailed information of the class specified by Mr. 
Huish. To illustrate the difficulty of formulat- 
ing a definite opinion on any special point, let 
us take the case of clotssoné enamel. Mr. Huish 
asks when it was first employed for the decora- 
tion of sword furniture. Clo/ssoné enamel was 
not a Japanese invention. It came to Japan 
from China, and with the first specimens re- 
ceived from that country there was also received 
a tradition that, in ancient times, one of the finest 
examples of the enameller’s art was a celebrated 
bowl which belonged to one of the emperors of 
the Sui dynasty (581—618 a.p.). This bowl was 
commonly described as an object so beautiful as 
to suggest the idea of having been manufactured 
from the seven precious things, namely, gold, 
silver, emerald (rurf), crystal (Aa7#), mother- 
of-pearl (shako). agate (nuno) and _ pearl 
(shinju). Hence the Japanese applied the term 
shippé, or the seven precious things (shichi= 
seven ; 4é=precious) to clo/ssoné or champlevé 
enamel. Thus far we are on tolerably certain 
ground, but we have now to enquire, when did 
Japanese artizans first begin to imitate the 
shippo of China, and when did workers in 
metal first begin to include enamel among their 
decorative materials. - With regard to the former 
point there seems to be little hope of arriving 
at an exact conclusion. Antiquarians and 
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connoisseurs alike are agreed that the earliest 
works of the kind produced by Japanese 
artists date from the second half of the 
sixteenth century; or, in other words, had 
their origin during the period when all 
the art industries of Japan received such a 
marked impetus from the patronage of the 
great Taikd, and of the Tea Clubs organised 
under his auspices. ‘Those were very practical 
days, however. Men thought less of ornament- 
ing their swords than of using them, and it 
seems reasonable to infer that a material so 
brittle though s0 brilliant as enamel would not 
have been employed in the decoration of sword 
furniture, especially in the manufacture of the 
guard itself, until the luxurious habits developed 
by confirmed peace had been adopted by the 
military classes. This consideration points 
at once to the era of the third Tokugawa 
Shogun, Iyemitsu, who ruled in Yedo from 
1623 to 1651. Now, by Japanese connoisseurs 
the one artist held in respect as a worker in 
enamels for the ornamentation of sword furni- 
ture is Hikoshiro, who lived at Yashima, 
Rokuchome, Yedo, and was distinguished in 
his day as “maker of shippé to the Shogun.” 
Knowing thus much, it should be easy, one 
imagines, to fix the exact date at which this 
kind of work was successfully practised. But 
unfortunately no researches hitherto made 
enable us to determine Hikoshiro’s precise 
period. He was a scion of the Hirata family of 
Awa, the representatives of the first five genera- 
tions of which were celebrated for their inlaid 
iron sword-guards (Z¢e/su-zdgan-tsuba), and 
indeed gave no attention to any other species of 
manufacture. As to the period when he flour- 
ished, however, although we shall be tolerably 
safe in assuming that it was not earlier than the 
regency of Iyemitsu, nothing can be accurately 
known until extended researches are undertaken 
by some persons with plenty of leisure and re- 
sources. An author who wrote in 1781 says 
that the use of enamel for decorating sword 
furniture had been resorted to tolerably often by 
artists during the generation preceding his own 
—viz., about 1750—but that no worker in this 
class attained to such skill as that shown by 
Hikoshiro. It would not perhaps be impossible 
to affix dates to the several generations—num- 
erous as they are—of the great workers in metals, 
but the task is of almost deterrent magnitude. 
We shall publish something on the subject as 
soon as time and space permit, but perhaps 
among our readers there may be some who will 
feel inclined to reply to the queries formulated 
by Mr. Huish. 


FATHER DAMIEN. 


Faruer Damirn, the hero-martyr, died recently 
in the leper settlement of Molokai, whether he 
had gone sixteen years previously of his own 
choice to live among the lepers, minister to 
their wants, and lay down his life for their sakes. 
There are no scenes more terrible in the life of 
this nineteenth century than those that occur in 
the Sandwich Islands when, on the appearance 
of symptoms of leprosy, a man or woman is ar- 
rested and deported to Molokai, and there is 
nothing grander or more beautiful in the history 
of nineteenth-century Christianity than the devo- 
tion of Father Damien, who consigned himself 
deliberately to this living grave out of pure 
charity and love of his kind. The A/adras 
Mail writes thus about Father Damien’s death :— 

Molokai or ‘!the land of precipices” rises per- 
pendicularly 1,000 to 2,00 feet from the sea, and 
contains a plain of about 20.000 acres, hemmed in 
between the sea anda precipice. This plain is only 
accessible by a difficult landing. Three miles inland 
is the leper village of Kalawas. It is very pictur 
esquely situated, and looks from a distance like a 
thriving hamlet, Its single street is bordered by neat 
whitewashed cottages with numerous little gardens of 
bright flowers, and clusters of handsome tropical 
trees. There is a market and a chapel, a playground 
and a cemetery. But it is ‘the home of hideuus dis- 
ease and slow-coming death with which science in 
despair has ceased to grapple; a community of 
doomed beings socially dead * whose only business is 
to perish,’ wifeless husbands, husbandless wives, chil- 
dren without parents and parents without children; 
men and women who have ‘no more a portion for 
ever in anything that is done under the sun,’ con- 
demned to watch the repulsive steps by which each of 
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their doomed fellows goes down toa loathsome death, 
knowing that by the same they tou must pass.” ‘Ihe 
affairs of the settlement are directed by a leper Go- 
vernor, assisted by a Committee of twenty lepers. ‘The 
leper Superintendent's office, where the accounts of 
the settlement are kept, and where the leper Go- 
vernor holds his leper Court, and the Post Office, are 
within the Hospital enclosure, but the true Gover. 
nor and lawgiver is death.” The members of the 
unhappy community receive doles of food and gifts of 
svap and clothing from the Government, but for any- 
thing beyond the barest necessaries of life * they are 
dependent on their own industry if they are able to 
exercise it, and the kindness of their friends,” _ 

It was to this “ valley of the Shadow of Death,” 
that Father Damien betook himself, in the hope of 
assuaging the misery of its inhabitants, and of 
smoothing their departure to a happier existence. He 
resigned the excellent Prospects he had of other and 
infinitely preferable spheres of usefulness, and in the 
full vigour of early manhood took up his abode among 
those who were diseased beyond all chance of re. 
covery. He was alive to the risk he ran of infection 
by association, especially at the hospital, with persons 
in the last stage of the malady ; and, regarding life 
as a talent that he was bound to protect, he took all 
the precautions that he could think of against 
contagion. He lived by himself, cooked his. own 
food, washed his own clothing and studied the 
utmost cleanliness in his surroundings. For several 
years he seemed to live a charmed life, while 
assiduously discharging the solemn duties to the 
sick, sorrowful, and dying that he had undertaken 
“His hands were stained and hardened by toil; but 
the glow of health was in his face, the buoyancy of 
youth in his manner; while his ringing laugh, his 
ready sympathy, and his inspiring magnetism told of 
one who in any sphere might doa noble work, and 
who in that which he had chosen was doing the no- 
blest of all works. He was indefatigable in doing 
goud. He combined in his own person the offices of 
priest, doctor, magistrate, schooluaster, carpenter, 
painter, gardener, undertaker, and gravedigger. He 
helped to bury 1,600 lepers whose dying beds he had 
attended. But at last the day arrived, when the small 
beginning of evil exhibited itself on his own body. 
He was not unprepared for the contingency, and his 
zeal was not affected by the discovery that he was 
himself doomed to share the fate of those whose 
domicile he had shared. “ Having,” he said, ‘no 
doubt myself of the true character of my disease, J feel 
cal, resigned, and happier among my peuple. Al. 
mighty God knows what is best for my own satisfac- 
tion, and with that conviction I say daily a good fiat 
voluntas Tua.’ ite has now passed away, leaving 
behind him the memory of a man who laid down his 
life in the holy cause of humanity, aud set an unique 
example of sacrifice that will revered by all who hear 
his fate, let their creed or race be what it may. | . 

Father Damien was forty-nine at the time of his 
death, having lived with, preached to, fed, clothed, and 
buried the miserable diseased lepers of Molokai for 
nearly sixteen years. Mr. Stoddard, who visited the 
Island, writes :—'‘ In 1873 Father Damien, in common 
with others of the clergy, them aman of 33 years of 
age, was invited to be present at the dedication of a 
beautiful chapel just completed by Father Lenenor at 
Wailuku, on the Island of Main. There he met the 
Bishop, who expressed regret that he was still unable 
to send a priest to Molokai. Father Damien at once 
said :—' My Lord, I hear that a small vessel will next 
week take cattle from [Kawaigae to Kaulapapa. If 
you will permit me, I will go there to help the lepers 
to make their Easter duties.’” 

His request was granted, and he landed at the 
Settlement, where he fuund a colony of eight hundred 
lepers, of whom -between four and five hundred wee 
Catholics. The lepers were dying from eight to 
twelve a weck. ‘Ibe priest had not time to build 
himself a hut—he had not even the material with 
which to do so; and for a season he slept in the Open 
air under a tree, exposed to the wind and rain, His 
duties were never ending. From early mass till long 
after his suffering flock was housed in sleep. he was 
busy, and when at last he sought his pillow it was too 
often to lie awake planning for the future and perhaps 
to be called again into the sick wards, to e+se the 
anguish of the sick or the dying. Mr. Stoddard 
says :— 

. Once I wandered alone into the chapel; a small 
organ was standing near the open window; beyond 
it was the very tree where Father Damien had found 
shelter when he first came to the Island. Isat at the 
instrument, dreaming over the keys, and thinking of 
the life one must lead in such a spot; of the need and 
the lack of human sys pathy; of the solitude of the 
soul destined to a communion with perpetual death— 
and, hearing a slight rustling near me, I turned, and 
found the chapel nearly filled with lepers. who had 
stolen silently in at the sound of the music. The 
situation was rather startling, but when I asked where 
Father Damien might be found, they directed me, and 
stood aside to let me pass. 

‘ f found him where I might have know he was 
to be, working bravely among hig men; he by far the 
most industrious of them all. As | approached them 
unobserved, the beil of the little chapel rung out the 
Angelus. On the instant they all knelt, uncovered, 
and in their midst the priest recited the beautiful 
prayer, to which they responded in low voices, while 
the gentle breeze rustled the leaves about thent, and 


atement attributed to us by the Fapan 
Herald is of that journal's invention. We have 
never said that, in former years, “ the great 
majority of foreigners desired to keep things 
(in respect of the treaties) as they were from 
selfish motives.” It matters very little, how- 
ever, that our assertions should be perverted 
or misrepresented. Our old opponents used 
to take such persistent pains in past years lo 
claim for themselves a monopoly of patriotism 
and loyality and to assert that claim at our ex- 
pense, that even though they have now come 
into the-same camp with us, we cannot expect 
them to abandon all their evil habits incon- 
tinently. Time is needed to effect a radical 
cure and we can well afford to be patient. For 
the moment we are content to observe that, to 
use its own words, ‘the old dread ” of our 
worthy contemporary about Japanese methods 
and motives, “has worn off,” and that it“ places 
more reliance in the due administration of laws 
which shall be just to all and the same for all 
classes of men,” Much credit is added to this 
trustful mood by. the fact that it accurately 
exemplifies the apostolic definition of faith, 
“the substance of things hoped for, the evi- 
dence of things not seen,” ‘* No one will con- 
tend,” says the Japan Herald, that “ laws just 
to all and the same for all classes of men were 
in force ten years ago.” Certainly no one will 
contend anything of the sort, nor will anyone 
contend that they are in force now. They 
have still to be taken on trust, and the interest- 
ing metamorphosis is that the Zapan Herald, 
with zeal commonly characteristic of young 
converts, has lost its old dread and developed 
its new assurance on the strength of guarantees 
less thorough than those offered at the Treaty 
Revision conference of 1886. The conversion 
is so pretty, gua conversion, that, as we said 
before, our only disposition is to build a golden 
bridge for the passage of the converted. 


THE DEATH OF MR. F. W. STRANGE. 
Witn great regret we have to announce the 
death of Mr, F. W. Strange which took place 
at his residence in Tokyo yesterday afternoon 
shortly after two o'clock. The sad event was 
comparatively sudden, for though Mr. Strange 
had been ailing some two years, his symptoms 
did not seem to point to anything serious, and 
as recently as Wednesday evening he was ap- 
parently well and in good spirits, going about 
his duties and taking his recreation as usual. 
On Friday morning, he felt too much indis- 
posed to attend the college at which he taught, 
but his condition inspired no uneasiness, and in 
the absence of Dr. Baelz, his usual medical 
attendant, it was not thought necessary to have 
special recourse to physicians. Ultimately, 
however, Drs. Divers and Macdonald were 
summoned, but they arrived too late to be of 
service, if indeed effective service could have 
been rendered at any time. The cause of 
death is believed to have been paralysis of the 
heart. Mr. Strange was a man of exceptionally 
fine physique and great activity. He had 
constantly taken part in athletic sports, and it 
would seem that the perpetual repetition of 
violent exertion overtaxed his strength, and 
sowed the seeds of disease. He came to Japan 
a youth of twenty-one, and thenceforth until the 
day before his death, a period of over fifteen 
years, he served the Educational Department in 
the capacity of teacher, quickly earning the con- 
fidence of the Government and the affection of 
his pupils by staunch industry and patient 
thoroughness. During the last six or seven 
years of his career, he devoted himself to the 
task of encouraging a love of athletic sports and 
out-door exercise among the students of the 
University and its principal schools, with results 
of permanent value to the nation. He was 
sincerely liked by all that knew him, of what- 
ever nationality, and the news of his sudden 
death was everywhere received with genuine 
regret. 


DR. REIN ON JAPANESF GARDENS. 
Reviewine the second column of Dr. Rein’s 
exhaustive and valuable work on Japan, the 
New York Naéion has this thoroughly true 
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comment on the learned Doctor’s ideas about 
Japanese gardens :— 


Following immediately upon the essay on trees is a 
chapter devoted to Japanese gardening, which, with its 
account of the dwarfed plants and the highly artificial, 
small scale horticulture of the Japanese, is oddly remote 
from the practical and commercial character of what has 
gene before. ‘The word * nanisati-n”? is introduced to 
express the dwarfing of large trees, which, as is well 
known, isa special aim of Japanese gardening, and with 
which our author quarrels more, perhaps, than ts advisable. 
He seems to think that the Japanese care only fur the un- 
natural and the forced plant. Although he continually admits 
and even insists upon, the love of these pecple for free and 
wild nature, yet, when he is dealing with the gardeners, he 
appears to think it had taste in them to enjoy these 
tours de force, these pine trees and bamboos that would vo 
under a tumbler, and aged forest trees not more than five 
inches high. He quotes Kaemper’s account of the box he 
saw, f. ur inches long and one inch and a half broad, in 
which were growing together a bamb.o, a pine tree, and a 
pium tree in ower. Now, the Japanese, in their crowded 
country (which, as our author limself states in anvther 
place, supports a large p pulation on one-fifth only of its 
surface, the rest being taken up with forests and wild 
land), have always been somewhat in the conaition of the 
inhabitants of our cities. Land is precious to them, and 
the ptece of ground that one takes up for his garden must 
be utilized to the utmost. Mr. Hammerton may be right 
enough in his frequently expressed contempt for gardens, 
and his preference for a ‘mile of wilu trout stream ” over 
the most beautitul decurative grounds; but there is among 
the Japanese no lack of appreciation of the wild trout 
stream, the mountain forest, the savage gorge, the snow- 
clad peak, In all these things they are as advanced as 
Furopeans, while in all the matters of decc ration properly 
so called they are immeasurably in advance of them. 

It comes, then, with rather pvor grace from a European, 
and most of all from a German—that is, from a native ol 
the least artistic of European countries—this somewhat 
supercilious setting down of Japanese garden fancies as 
necessarily inferior to the European idea. ‘Ihe fancy for 
dwarf gardening is a whim, like another, and the Japanese, 
with thei love for nature and for decorative art, are entitled 
to as many whims of this soit as they can be accused of 
No doubt, the dwarf tree, or group of dwarf trees, is not 
the thing that we care most to study in Japanese decura- 
tive design: but this is because we are not in the way of 
learning anything from it, not because it is in itself either 
ugly or uninteresting. A similar bi: of Western conceit in 
to be seen in the remarks upon the Japanese arrangement 
of cut fl-wers. We are told that the enj-yment of beauti- 
ful flowers is common, and that what is admired is their 
individual beauty or their natural combinations. But an- 
other sentence states that the “ arrangement and colvring 
of bouquets is not understood by the Japanese.”? Let us 
now insert “fortunately” after “is,” and this sentence 
will be in keeping with the facts that precede and follow it. 
The actual fact is, that the arranging of fresh flowers is a 
very special art, carefully taught, among the Japanese. 


Excellent as isthe a/ion's criticism, it seems to 
us to miss one point which lies at the very root of 
the Japanese method of cultivating dwarf trees 
and laying out gardens. A prominent charm 
of Japanese art is the unerring sense of pro- 
portion that runsthrough allitscanons. Itisthis 
sense, educated as it has been into an instinct, 
that enables the Japanese decorator to preserve 
symmetry amid a profusion of the freest and 
apparently most bizarre designs. Now, re- 
membering this, consider the case of a gardener 
required to lay out an acre, or, it may more 
probably be, half an acre of land. Of course 
if the proprietor of the land intends to devote 
himself to floriculture alone, there is little diffi- 
culty. But that is not gardening in the true 
Japanese signification of the term. A garden 
in Japan is a landscape garden if it is anything. 
It must, therefore, have hills and lakes, since 
these are essentials of natural beauty. But hills 
and lakes within a limited space must be either 
offensively large, or more or less in miniature. 
Given, then, miniature hills and lakes, what is 
to be done about trees? One can have shrubs 
only, thus preserving symmetry at the expense 
of beauty. Or again, one can have young trees, 
which, if at the outset they suit their environ- 
ment, must year by year grow out of proportion 
with it. Besides, a garden with young trees 
only is a poor affair in the estimation of a Japa- 
nese. To him one of the greatest charms of a 
landscape is that every tree and every rock should 
seem to belong to its place and to have been 
belonging to it for years, and that mosses or 
other growths of time should hide all trace of 
human labour. Plainly, then, nothing remains 
but to dwarf his trees. If the process seems to 
violate his own principles in one direction, it 
at any rate enables him to attain his broad aim 
of having, within a limited space, a congruous 
representation of mountains, trees, rocks, rivers 
and lakes. Of course shrubs cut into the 
shapes of boats, herons, human figures and so 
forth, are mere conceits that no more belong to 
Japanese gardening proper than high-heeled 
shoes are an essential adjunct of Western civili- 
zation. There is also an art in dwarfing. Not 
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every dwarfed tree is even tolerably attractive. 
But on the whole the Japanese gardener has 
carried his science to a point far in advance of 
anything reached by his Western confrére, and 
the only information afforded by Dr. Rein’s dis- 
paraging criticisms is that he himself lacks the 
power of appreciating, or has not taken the 
trouble to appreciate, some of the things he 
writes about. 


CURRENT POLITICAL RUMOURS, 
PoxiticaL attention is still concentrated on 
Counts Kuroda, Ito, and Inouye. Men continue 
to talk of the intended resignation of the Minis- 
ter President and the Minister of Agriculture 
and Commerce, while Count Ito is reported to 
be busy trying to bring about a reconciliation in 
the Cabinet. The Mainichi Shimbun, refer- 
ring to certain three Counts, evidently meaning 
the above-named statesmen, says that one of 
them (Count Inouye) is indignant, another 
(Count Kuroda) is weeping, and the third 
(Count Ito) is laughing, a statement worthy of 
the Afaru Maru Chimbun. It is whispered 
hat General Count Yamada will be appointed a 
Privy Councillor, and that his position in the 
Department of Justice will be taken by Mr. 
K6no (formerly a leader of the Liberal party and 
now a Privy Councillor). But this is mere 
rumour. Marquis Asano, formerly Prince of 
Aki, is said to be forming a conservative party. 
His visit to his native place is reported to be 
connected with political matters. Viscount 
Tani is supposed to be co-operating with Mar- 
quis Asano. It is further rumoured that they 
have enlisted the sympathy of anumber of young 
well educated persons inclined to conservative 
opinions. In fact the air is full of stories. 


THE EXHIBITION OF 1890. 

Tue Exhibition of next year will undoubtedly 
be the greatest affair of the kind ever organised 
ini Japan. We learn that many of the best art 
artizans have already begun work for it, and that 
numerous articles showing the finest Japanese 
handicraft will be exhibited. Several of the 
leading merchants in Tokyo—among them 
Messrs. Masuda, Takata and Sasuga— are 
said to be contemplating an arrangement for 
issuing special passes to foreign visitors. These 
passes will be called Vusat-ken, a term signify- 
ing ‘‘ tickets for courteous treatment,” and they 
will secure for their holder the privilege of tra- 
velling by railand steamer for half fares, as well 
as of obtaining good and cheap accommodation 
in the principal cities. Such at least is the 
programme attributed to these gentlemen by 
the Zokyo Shimpé, and we trust that it will be 
carried out. 


RAILWAYS IN HOKKAIDO. 
ACCORDING to the Nichi Nichi Shimbun, 
there is a project of organizing a large railway 
company in Hokkaido, with a preliminary 
capital of 4 million yen. The line will start 
from Muroran, the finest, though.a rather small, 
harbour on the eastern coast of the island, and, 
running in a north-westerly direction will be 
connected with the Poronai-Otaru railway at 
Sorachi. The Hokkaido Administration Board 
is reported to have guaranteed five per cent 
annual interest. It is also reported that the 
line will be extended in one direction as far as 
Kamikawa farther up, the valley of Ishikari, 
whither the offices of the Administration Board 
will be removed ; and in the other, southward as 
far as Hokkaido. 


_ A HANDY POCKET EDITION. 

A SERIES of cheap editions of American authors 
published by Houghton, Mifflin and Company 
of Boston, Mass. U.S.A., is well worthy the at- 
tention of teachers of English in this country. 
It is known as the Riverside Literature Series, 
and its volumes are handy and clearly printed. 
In cases where the contents are in the form of 
poetry, the lines are numbered, a great boon to 
the critical reader. Excellent explanatory foot- 
notes are also appended ; and a topographical 
sketch is prefixed. Longfellow, Holmes, Emer- 
son, Whittier, Hawthorne are all represented. 
It would be difficult to find books better adapted, 


by their cheapness and handiness, for school use 
in Japan. 
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THE JAPAN RIFLE ASSOCIATION. 

A very enjoyable afternoon was spent on Sun- 
day last by a large number of invited guests of 
the Japan Rifle Association, at the admirably 
situated grounds of the latter body in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of Omori Station. Among 
those present were H.I.H. Prince Komatsu, 
President of the Association, and the Princess 
Komatsu, Admiral Count Kawamura, Vice- 
President, the Marquis and Marchioness Nabe- 
shima, Count Terashima, Viscount Aoki, the 
Count and Countess de Bardi, the Ministers of 
Austro-Hungary and Germany, and other mem- 
bers of the Diplomatic body. The range of the 
Association is in a hollow immediately behind 
the heights which overhang the station. Here 
there are rows of targets at distances of 300 and 
500 yards from the firing-sheds, and, close by, 
an arena for trap-shooting, at which wood- 
pigeons, quails, and sparrows were used to test 
the competitors’ skill. Sunday afternoon was 
the finale of two days’ prize-shooting with 
rifles and fowling-pieces at the targets and 
flying birds, and, though the serious part 
of the competition had been got through 
before the greater body of the visitors arrived, 
scratch matches were continued until about 5 
o'clock, at which hour the formal presentation 
of prizes was made by Prince Komatsu. To 
an afternoon of delightful weather, neither too 
hot nor too cool, were added the attractions 
of day-fireworks more than usually varied and 
beautiful, together with the charming prospect 
which the site commands, seen on this occasion 
to great advantage, with its rich green fore- 
ground and, beyond, the blue waters of the 
Gulf of Tékyé, dancing under a brisk southerly 
breeze and studded with the sails of innu- 
merable craft. Certainly the Association is to be 
congratulated on a most successful inaugural 
féte, which will be long remembered by all who 
had the good fortune to be present. 


connoisseurs alike are agreed that the earliest 
works of the kind produced by Japanese 
artists date from the second half of the 
sixteenth century; or, in other words, had 
their origin during the period when all 
the art industries of Japan received such a 
marked impetus from the patronage of the 
great Zarké, and of the Tea Clubs organised 
under his auspices. Those were very practical 
days, however. Men thought less of ornament- 
ing their swords than of using them, and it 
seems reasonable to infer that a material so 
brittle though So brilliant as enamel would not 
have been employed in the decoration of sword 
furniture, especially in the manufacture of the 
guard itself, until the luxurious habits developed 
by confirmed peace had been adopted by the 
military classes. This consideration points 
at once to the era of the third Tokugawa 
Shogun, lyemitsu, who ruled in Yedo from 
1623 to 1651. Now, by Japanese connoisseurs 
the one artist held in respect as a worker in 
enamels for the ornamentation of sword furni- 
ture is Hikoshiro, who lived at Yashima, 
Rokuchome, Yedo, and was distinguished in 
his day as “‘maker of shippé to the Shogun.” 
Knowing thus much, it should be easy, one 
imagines, to fix the exact date at which this 
kind of work was successfully practised. But 
unfortunately no researches hitherto made 
enable us to determine Hikoshiro’s precise 
period. He was a scion of the Hirata family of 
Awa, the representatives of the first five genera- 
tions of which were celebrated for their inlaid 
iron sword-guards (Ze/su-zdgan-tsuba), and 
indeed gave no attention to any other species of 
manufacture. As to the period when he flour- 
ished, however, although we shall be tolerably 
safe in assuming that it was not earlier than the 
regency of Iyemitsu, nothing can be accurately 
known until extended researches are undertaken 
by some persons with plenty of leisure and re- 
sources. An author who wrote in 1781 says 
that the use of enamel for decorating sword 
furniture had been resorted to tolerably often by 
artists during the generation preceding his own 
—viz., about 1750—but that no worker in this 
class attained to such skill as that shown by 
Hikoshiro. It would not perhaps be impossible 
to affix dates to the several generations—num- 
erous as they are—of the great workers in metals, 
but the task is of almost deterrent magnitude. 
We shall publish something on the subject as 
soon as time and space permit, but perhaps 
among our readers there may be some who will 
feel inclined to reply to the queries formulated 
by Mr. Huish. 


their doomed fellows goes down to a loathsome death, 
knowing that by the same they tou must pass.” ‘Ihe 
affairs of the settlement are directed by a leper Go- 
vernor, assisted by a Committee of twenty lepers. ‘he 
leper Superintendent's office, where the accounts of 
the settlement are kept, and where the leper Go.-. 
vernor holds his leper Court, and the Post Office, are 
within the Hospital enclosure, ‘but the true Gover- 
nor and lawgiver is death.” The members of the 
unhappy community receive doles of food and gifts of 
svap and clothing from the Government, but for any- 
thing beyond the barest necessaries of life’ they are 
dependent on their uwn industry if they are able to 
exercise it, and the kindness of their friends.” 

It was to this “ valley of the Shadow of Death,” 
that Father Damien betook himself, in the hope of 
assuaging the misery of its inhabitants, and of 
smoothing their departure to a happier existente. He 
resigned the excellent prospects he had of other and 
infinitely preferable spheres of usefulness, and in the 
full vigour of early manhood took up his abode among 
those who were diseased beyond all chance of re- 
covery. He was alive to the risk he ran of infection 
by association, especially at the hospital, with persons 
in the last stage of the malady; and, regarding life 
as a talent that he was bound to protect, he took all 
the precautions that he could think of against 
contagion. He lived by himself, cooked his own 
food, washed his own cluthing and studied the 
utmost cleanliness in his surroundings. For several 
years he seemed to live a charmed life, while 
assiduously discharging the solemn duties to the 
sick, sorrowful, and dying that he had undertaken 
“ His hands were stained and hardened by toil; but 
the glow of health was in his face, the buoyancy of 
youth in his manner; while his ringing laugh, his 
ready sympathy, and his inspiring magnetism told of 
one who in any sphere might dua noble work, and 
who in that which he had chosen was doing the no- 
blest of all works. He was indefatigable in doing 
goud. He combined in his own person the offices of 
priest, doctor, magistrate, schoolmaster, carpenter, 
painter, gardener, undertaker, and gravedigger. He 
helped to bury 1,600 lepers whose dying beds he had 
attended. But at last the day arrived, when the small 
beginning of evil exhibited itself on his own body. 
He was not unprepared for the contingency, and his 
zeal was not affected by the discovery that he was 
himself doomed to share the fate of those whose 
domicile he had shared. “ Having,” he said, ‘no 
doubt myself of the true character of my disease, J feel 
calm, resigned, and happier among my peuple. Al- 
mighty God knows what is best for my own satisfac- 
tion, and with that conviction I say daily a good fiat 
voluntas Tua.” \ie has now passed away, leaving 
behind him the memory of a man who laid down his 
life in the holy cause of humanity, ad set an unique 
example of sacrifice that will revered by all who hear 
his fate, let their creed or race be what it may. | 


Father Damien was forty-nine at the time of his 
death, having lived with, preached to, fed, cluthed, and 
buried the miserable diseased lepers of Molokai for 
nearly sixteen years. Mr. Stoddard, who visited the 
Island, writes :—'‘ In 1873 Father Damien, in common 
with others of the clergy, them a man of 33 years of 
age, was invited to be present at the dedication of a 
beautiful chapel just completed by Father Lenenor at 
Wailuku, on the Island of Main. There he met the 
Bishop, who expressed regret that he was still unable 
to send a priest to Molokai. Father Damien at once 
said :—‘ My Lord, I hear that a small vessel will next 
week take cattle from Kawaigae to Kaulapapa. If 
you will permit me, I will go there to help the lepers 
to make their Easter duties.’” 

His request was granted, and he landed at the 
Settlement, where he found a colony of eight hundred 
lepers, of whom -between four and five hundred were 
Catholics. ‘lhe lepers were dying from eight to 
twelve a week. ‘he priest had not time to build 
himself a hut—he had not even the material with 
which to do so; and for a season he slept in the open 
air under a tree, exposed to the wind and rain. His 
duties were never ending. From early mass till long 
after his suffering flock was housed in sleep he was 
busy, and when at last he sought his pillow it was too 
often to lie awake planning for the future and perhaps 
to be called again into the sick wards, to esse the 
anguish of the sick or the dying. Mr. Stoddard 
says .— 

‘Once I wandered alone into the chapel; a small 
organ was standing near the open window; beyond 
it was the very tree where Father Damien had found 
shelter when he first came to the Island. I sat at the 
instrument, dreaming over the keys, and thinking of 
the life one must lead in such a spot; of the need and 
the lack of human syupathy; of the solitude of the 
soul destined to a communion with perpetual death— 
and, hearing a slight rustling near me, 1 turned, and 
found the chapel nearly filled with lepers. who had 
stolen silently in at the sound of the music. The 
situation was rather startling, but when I asked where 
Father Damien might be found, they directed me, and 
stood aside to let me pass. 

“[ found him where I might have know he was 
to be, working bravely among his men; he by far the 
most industrious of them all. As | approaciied them 
unobserved, the beil of the little chapel rung out the 
Angelus. On the instant they all knelt, uncovered, 
men and women who have ‘no more a portion for; and in their midst the priest recited the beautiful 
ever in anything that is done under the sun,’ con-| prayer, to which they responded in low voices, while 
demned to watch the repulsive steps by which each of the gentle breeze rustled the leaves about thent, and 


JAPANESE SWORD-BLADBS AND FURNITURE. 
Tue subject upon which Mr. M. B. Huish 
addresses us is one that has often occupied our 
attention, but the truth is—and we imagine 
that with others also the case has been similar 
—we have always been deterred from any 
attempt to write about Japanese sword-smiths 
and workers in metal, in the first place, by 
the immense labour of classifying and_re- 
ducing to useful form the mass of material 
scattered through Japanese annals, and in the 
second, by the knowledge that the results 
‘achieved would have interest and value fur a 
very small audience only. There are not fifty 
persons, probably, in Europe and America 
whose taste for collecting the marvellous pro- 
ducts of this particular class of Japanese skill 
has been sufficiently developed or sufficiently 
indulged to render them desirous of possessing 
detailed information of the class specified by Mr. 
Huish. To illustrate the difficulty of formulat- 
ing a definite opinion on any special point, let 
us take the case of clorssoné enamel. Mr. Huish 
asks when it was first employed for the decora- 
tion of sword furniture. Cloissoné enamel was 
not a Japanese invention. It came to Japan 
from China, and with the first specimens re- 
ceived from that country there was also received 
a tradition that, in ancient times, one of the finest 
examples of the enameller’s art was a celebrated 
bowl which belonged to one of the emperors of 
the Sui dynasty (581—618 a.p.). This bow] was 
commonly described as an object so beautiful as 
to suggest the idea of having been manufactured 
from the seven precious things, namely, gold, 
silver, emerald (ruré), crystal (Aar#), mother- 
of-pearl (shako). agate (uno) and pearl 
(shinju). Hence the Japanese applied the term 
shippd, or the seven precious things (shichi= 
seven ; 26=precious) to clo/ssoné or champlevé 
enamel. Thus far we are on tolerably certain 
ground, but we have now to enquire, when did 
Japanese artizans first begin to imitate the 
shippé of China, and when did workers in 
metal first begin to include enamel among their 
decorative materials. . With regard to the former 
point there seems to be little hope of arriving 
at an exact conclusion. Antiquarians and 


VATHER DAMIEN. 


Faruer Damien, the hero-martyr, died recently 
in the leper settlement of Molokai, whether he 
had gone sixteen years previously otf his own 
choice to live among the lepers, minister to 
their wants, and lay down his life for their sakes. 
There are no scenes more terrible in the life of 
this nineteenth century than those that occur in 
the Sandwich Islands when, on the appearance 
of symptoms of leprosy, a man or woman is ar- 
rested and deported to Molokai, and there is 
nothing grander or more beautiful in the history 
of nineteenth-century Christianity than the devo- 
tion of Father Damien, who consigned himself 
deliberately to this living grave out of pure 
charity and love of his kind. The A/adras 
Mail writes thus about Father Damien’s death :— 

Molokai or ‘‘the land of precipices” rises per- 
pendicularly 1,000 to 2,;,00 feet from the sea, and 
contains a plain of about 20.000 acres, hemmed in 
between the sea anda precipice. This plain is only 
accessible by a difficult landing. Three miles inland 
is the leper village of Kalawas. It is very pictur 
esquely situated, and looks from a distance like a 
thriving hamlet, Its single street is bordered by neat 
whitewashed cottages with numerous little gardens of 
bright flowers, and clusters of handsome tropical 
trees. There is a market and a chapel, a playground 
and a cemetery. But it is ‘ the home of hideous dis- 
ease and slow-coming death with which science in 
despair has ceased to grapple; a community of 
doomed beings sociaily dead * whose only business is 
to perish,’ wifeless husbands, husbandless wives, chil- 
dren without parents and parents without children; 


awuitément attributed to us by the Fapar 
Herald is of that journal's invention. We have 
never said that, in former years, “ the greal 
majority of foreigners desired to keep things 
(in respect of the treaties) as they were from 
selfish motives.” It matters very little, how- 
ever, that our assertions should be perverted 
or misrepresented. Our old opponents used 
to take such persistent pains in past years to 
claim for themselves a monopoly of patriotism 
and loyality and to assert that claim at our ex- 
pense, that even though they have now come 
into the-same camp with us, we cannot expect 
them to abandon all their evil habits incon- 
tinently. Time is needed to effect a radical 
cure and we can well afford to be patient. For 
the moment we are content to observe that, to 
use its own words, ‘the old dread ” of our 
worthy contemporary about Japanese methods 
and motives, “has worn off,” and that it* places 
more reliance in the due administration of laws 
which shall be just to all and the same for all 
classes of men,” Much credit is added to this 
trustful mood by. the fact that it accurately 
exemplifies the apostolic definition of faith, 
“the substance of things hoped for, the evi- 
dence of things not seen,” ‘‘ No one will con- 
tend,” says the Fapan Herald, that “ laws just 
to all and the same for all classes of men were 
in force ten years ago.” Certainly no one will 
contend anything of the sort, nor will anyone 
contend that they are in force now. They 
have still to be taken on trust, and the interest- 
ing metamorphosis is that the Zapan Herald, 
with zeal commonly characteristic of young 
converts, has lost its old dread and developed 
its new assurance on the strength of guarantees 
less thorough than those offered at the Treaty 
Revision conference of 1886. The conversion 
is so pretty, gua conversion, that, as we said 
before, our only disposition is to build a golden 
bridge for the passage of the converted. 


THE DEATH OF MR. F. W. STRANGE. 
Wit great regret we have lo announce the 
death of Mr, F. W. Strange which took place 
at his residence in Tokyo yesterday afternoon 
shortly after two o'clock. The sad event was 
comparatively sudden, for though Mr. Strange 
had been ailing some two years, his symptoms 
did not seem to point to anything serious, and 
as recently as Wednesday evening he was ap- 
parently well and in good spirits, going about 
his duties and taking his recreation as usual, 
On Friday morning, he felt too much indis- 
posed to attend the college at which he taught, 
but his condition inspired no uneasiness, and in 
the absence of Dr. Baelz, his usual medical 
attendant, it was not thought necessary to have 
special recourse to physicians. Ultimately, 
however, Drs. Divers and Macdonald were 
summoned, but they arrived too late to be of 
service, if indeed effective service could have 
been rendered at any time. The cause of 
death is believed to have been paralysis of the 
heart. Mr. Strange was a man of exceptionally 
fine physique and great activity. He had 
constantly taken part in athletic sports, and it 
would seem that the perpetual repetition of 
violent exertion overtaxed his strength, and 
sowed the seeds of disease. He came to Japan 
a youth of twenty-one, and thenceforth until the 
day before his death, a period of over fifteen 
years, he served the Educational Department in 
the capacity of teacher, quickly earning the con- 
fidence of the Government and the affection of 
his pupils by staunch industry and patient 
thoroughness. During the last six or seven 
years of his career, he devoted himself to the 
task of encouraging a love of athletic sports and 
out-door exercise among the students of the 
University and its principal schools, with results 
of permanent value to the nation. He was 
sincerely liked by all that knew him, of what- 
ever nationality, and the news of his sudden 
death was everywhere received with genuine 
regret. 


DR. REIN ON JAPANESE GARDENS. 
Reviewine the second column of Dr. Rein’s 
exhaustive and valuable work on Japan, the 
New York Nation has this thoroughly true 
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comment on the learned Doctor’s ideas about 
Japanese gardens :— 


Following immediately upon the essay on trees is a 
chapter devoted to Japanese gardening, which, with its 
account of the dwarfed plants and the highly artificial, 
small scale horticulture of the Japanese, is oddly remote 
from the practical and commercial character of what has 
gene before. ‘The word ‘ nanisali-n ”’ is introduced to 
express the dwarfing of large trees, which, as is well 
known, is a special aim of Japanese gardening, and with 
which our author quarrels more, perhaps, than is advisable. 
He seems to think that the Japanese care only for the un- 
natural and the forced plant. Although he continually admits 
and even insists upon, the love of these peuple for free and 
wild nature, yet, when he is dealing with the gardeners, he 
appears to think it bad taste in them to enjoy these 
tours de force, these pine trees and bamboos that would ro 
under a tumbler, and aged furest trees not more than five 
inches high. He quotes Kaemper’s account of the hox he 
saw, f. ur inches long and one inch and a half broad, in 
which were growing together a bamb..o, a pine tree, and a 
plum tree in ower. Now, the Japanese, in their crowded 
country (which, as our author himself states in anvther 
place, supports a large p pulation on one-fifth only of its 
surface, the rest being taken up with forests and wild 
land), have always been somewhat in the conuition of the 
inhabitants of our cities. Land is precious to them, and 
the piece of ground that one takes up for his garden must 
be utilized to the utmost. Mr. Hammerton may be right 
enough in his frequently expressed contempt for gardens, 
and his preference for a “‘ mile of wila trout stream ” over 
the most beautitul decorative grounds; but there is among 
the Japanese no lack of appreciation of the wild trout 
stream, the mountain forest, the savage gorge, the snow- 
clad peak. In all these things they are as advanced as 
Furopeans, while in all the matters of deccration properly 
su called they are immeasurably in advance of them. 

It comes, then, with rather pvor grace from a European, 
and most of all from a German—that is, from a native o! 
the least artistic of European countries—this somewhat 
supercilious setting down of Japanese garden fancies as 
necessarily inferior to the European idea. ‘Ihe fancy for 
dwarf gardening is a whim, like another, and the Japanese, 
with thei: love for nature and for decorative art, are eutitled 
to as many whims of this soit as they can be accused of 
No doubt, the dwarf tree, or group of dwarf trees, is not 
the thing that we care most to study in Japanese decora- 
tive design: but this is because we are not in the way of 
learning anything from it, not because it is in itself either 
ugly or uninteresting. A similar bi: of Western conceit in 
to be seen in the remarks upon the Japanese arrangement 
of cut flowers. We are told that the enjvyment of beauti- 
ful flowers is common, and that what ts admired is their 
individual beauty or their natural combinations. But an- 
other sentence states that the ‘‘ arrangement and coluring 
of bouquets is not understood by the Japanese,’? Let us 
now inseit “ fortunately’? after “is,” and this sentence 
will be in keeping with the facts that preeede and follow it. 
‘The actual fact is, that the arranging of fresh flowers is a 
very special art, carefully taught, among the Japanese. 


Excellent asis the a/son's criticism, it seems to 
us to miss one point which lies at the very root of 
the Japanese method of cultivating dwarf trees 
and laying out gardens. A prominent charm 
of Japanese art is the unerring sense of pro- 
portion that runsthrough allitscanons. Itisthis 
sense, educated as it has been into an instinct, 
that enables the Japanese decorator to preserve 
symmetry amid a profusion of the freest and 
apparently most bizarre designs. Now, re- 
membering this, consider the case of a gardener 
required to lay out an acre, or, it may more 
probably be, half an acre of land. Of course 
if the proprietor of the land intends to devote 
himself to floriculture alone, there is little diffi- 
culty. But that is not gardening in the true 
Japanese signification of the term. A garden 
in Japan is a landscape garden if it is anything. 
It must, therefore, have hills and lakes, since 
these are essentials of natural beauty. But hills 
and lakes within a limited space must be either 
offensively large, or more or less in miniature. 
Given, then, miniature hills and lakes, what is 
to be done about trees? One can have shrubs 
only, thus preserving symmetry at the expense 
of beauty. Or again, one can have young trees, 
which, if at the outset they suit their environ- 
ment, must year by year grow out of proportion 
with it. Besides, a garden with young trees 
only is a poor affair in the estimation of a Japa- 
nese. To him one of the greatest charms of a 
landscape is that every tree and every rock should 
seem to belong to its place and to have been 
belonging to it for years, and that mosses or 
other growths of time should hide all trace of 
human labour. Plainly, then, nothing remains 
but to dwarf his trees. If the process seems to 
violate his own principles in one direction, it 
at any rate enables him to attain his broad aim 
of having, within a limited space, a congruous 
representation of mountains, trees, rocks, rivers 
and lakes. Of course shrubs cut into the 
shapes of boats, herons, human figures and so 
forth, are mere conceits that no more belong to 
Japanese gardening proper than high-heeled 
shoes are an essential adjunct of Western civili- 
zation. There is also an art in dwarfing. Not 
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every dwarfed tree is even tolerably attractive. 
But on the whole the Japanese gardener has 
carried his science to a point far in advance of 
anything reached by his Western con/rére, and 
the only information afforded by Dr. Rein’s dis- 
paraging criticisms is that he himself lacks the 
power of appreciating, or has not taken the 
trouble to appreciate, some of the things he 
writes about. 


CURRENT POLITICAL RUMOURS. 

PouiticaL attention is still concentrated on 
Counts Kuroda, Ito, and Inouye. Men continue 
to talk of the intended resignation of the Minis- 
ter President and the Minister of Agriculture 
and Commerce, while Count Ito is reported to 
be busy trying to bring about a reconciliation in 
the Cabinet. The Marnichi Shimbun, refer- 
ring to certain three Counts, evidently meaning 
the above-named statesmen, says that one of 
them (Count Inouye) is indignant, another 
(Count Kuroda) is weeping, and the third 
Count Ito) is laughing, a statement worthy of 
the Maru Maru Chimbun. 11 is whispered 
hat General Count Yamada will be appointed a 
Privy Councillor, and that his position in the 
Department of Justice will be taken by Mr. 
K6no (formerly a leader of the Liberal party and 
now a Privy Councillor). But this is mere 
rumour. Marquis Asano, formerly Prince of 
Aki, is said to be forming a conservative party. 
His visit to his native place is reported to be 
connected with political matters. Viscount 
Tani is supposed to be co-operating with Mar- 
quis Asano. It is further rumoured that they 
have enlisted the sympathy of anumber of young 
well educated persons inclined to conservative 
opinions. In fact the air is full of stories. 


THE EXHIBITION OF 18go. 

Tue Exhibition of next year will undoubtedly 
be the greatest affair of the kind ever organised 
in Japan. We learn that many of the best art 
artizans have already begun work for it, and that 
numerous articles showing the finest Japanese 
handicraft will be exhibited. Several of the 
leading merchants in Tokyo—among them 
Messrs. Masuda, Takata and Sasuga—are 
said to be contemplating an arrangement for 
issuing special passes to foreign visitors. These 
passes will be called Vustar-ken, a term signify- 
ing ‘‘ tickets for courteous treatment,” and they 
will secure for their holder the privilege of tra- 
velling by rai] and steamer for half fares, as well 
as of obtaining good and cheap accommodation 
in the principal cities. Such at least is the 
programme attributed to these gentlemen by 
the Zokyo Shimpé, and we trust that it will be 
carried out. 


RAILWAYS IN HOKKAIDO. 
ACCORDING to the Nichi Nichi Shimbun, 
there is a project of organizing a large railway 
company in Hokkaido, with a preliminary 
capital of 4 million yen. The line will start 
from Muroran, the finest, though.a rather small, 
harbour on the eastern coast of the island, and, 
running in a north-westerly direction will be 
connected with the Poronai-Otaru railway at 
Sorachi. The Hokkaido Administration Board 
is reported to have guaranteed five per cent 
annual interest. It is also reported that the 
line will be extended in one direction as far as 
Kamikawa farther up, the valley of Ishikari, 
whither the offices of the Administration Board 
will be removed ; and in the other, southward as 
far as Hokkaido. 


_ A HANDY POCKET EDITION. 

A SERIES of cheap editions of American authors 
published by Houghton, Mifflin and Company 
of Boston, Mass. U.S.A., is well worthy the at- 
tention of teachers of English in this country. 
It is known as the Riverside Literature Series, 
and its volumes are handy and clearly printed. 
In cases where the contents are in the form of 
poetry, the lines are numbered, agreat boon to 
the critical reader. Excellent explanatory foot- 
notes are also appended ; and a topographical 
sketch is prefixed. Longfellow, Holmes, Emer- 
son, Whittier, Hawthorne are all represented. 
It would be difficult to find books better adapted, 
by their cheapness and handiness, for school use 
in Japan. 
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THE JAPAN RIFLE ASSOCIATION. 


A very enjoyable afternoon was spent on Sun- 
day last by a large number of invited guests of 
the Japan Rifle Association, at the admirably 
situated grounds of the latter body in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of Omori Station. Among 
those present were H.I.H. Prince Komatsu, 
President of the Association, and the Princess 
Komatsu, Admiral Count Kawamura, Vice- 
President, the Marquis and Marchioness Nabe- 
shima, Count Terashima, Viscount Aoki, the 
Count and Countess de Bardi, the Ministers of 
Austro-Hungary and Germany, and other mem- 
bers of the Diplomatic body. The range of the 
Association is in a hollow immediately behind 
the heights which overhang the station. Here 
there are rows of targets at distances of 300 and 
500 yards from the firing-sheds, and, close by, 
an arena for trap-shooting, at which wood- 
pigeons, quails, and sparrows were used to test 
the competitoss’ skill. Sunday afternoon was 
the finale of two days’ prize-shooting with 
rifles and fowling-pieces at the targets and 
flying birds, and, though the serious part 
of the competition had been got through 
before the greater body of the visitors arrived, 
scratch matches were continued until about 5 
o'clock, at which hour the formal presentation 
of prizes was made by Prince Komatsu. To 
an afternoon of delightful weather, neither too 
hot nor too cool, were added the attractions 
of day-fireworks more than usually varied and 
beautiful, together with the charming prospect 
which the site commands, seen on this occasion 
to great advantage, with its rich green fore- 
ground and, beyond, the blue waters of the 
Gulf of Tékyé, dancing under a brisk southerly 
breeze and studded with the sails of innu- 
merable craft. Certainly the Association is to be 
congratulated on a most successful inaugural 
féte, which will be long remembered by all who 
had the good fortune to be present. 


connoisseurs alike are agreed that the earliest 
works of the kind produced by Japanese 
artists date from the second half of the 
sixteenth century; or, in other words, had 
their origin during the period when all 
the art industries of Japan received such a 
marked impetus from the patronage of the 
great Zarké, and of the Tea Clubs organised 
under his auspices. Those were very practical 
days, however. Men thought less of ornament- 
ing their swords than of using them, and it 
seems reasonable to infer that a material so 
brittle though $0 brilliant as enamel would not 
have been employed in the decoration of sword 
furniture, especially in the manufacture of the 
guard itself, until the luxurious habits developed 
by confirmed peace had been adopted by the 
military classes. This consideration points 
at once to the era of the third Tokugawa 
Shogun, Tyemitsu, who ruled in Yedo from 
1623 to 1651. Now, by Japanese connoisseurs 
the one artist held in respect as a worker in 
enamels for the ornamentation of sword furni- 
ture is Hikoshiro, who lived at Yashima, 
Rokuchome, Yedo, and was distinguished in 
his day as “‘maker of shippé to the Shogun.” 
Knowing thus much, it should be easy, one 
imagines, to fix the exact date at which this 
kind of work was successfully practised. But 
unfortunately no researches hitherto made 
enable us to determine Hikoshiro’s precise 
period. He was a scion of the Hirata family of 
Awa, the representatives of the first five genera- 
tions of which were celebrated for their inlaid 
iron sword-guards (Ze/su-zdgan-(suba), and 
indeed gave no attention to any other species of 
manufacture. As to the period when he flour- 
ished, however, although we shall be tolerably 
safe in assuming that it was not earlier than the 
regency of Iyemitsu, nothing can be accurately 
known until extended researches are undertaken 
by some persons with plenty of leisure and re- 


their doomed fellows goes down toa loathsome death, 
knowing that by the same they too must pass.” ‘Ihe 
affairs of the settlement are directed by a leper Go- 
vernor, assisted by a Committee of twenty lepers. ‘The 
leper Superintendent's office, where the accounts of 
the settlement are kept, and where the leper Go-. 
vernor holds his leper Court, and the Post Office, are 
within the Hospital enclosure, ‘‘but the true Gover- 
nor and lawgiver is death.” The members of the 
unhappy community receive doles of food and gifts of 
soap and clothing from the Government, but for any- 
thing beyond the barest necessaries of life‘ they are 
dependent on their wwn industry if they are able to 
exercise it, and the kindness of their friends.” 

It wasto this ‘valley of the Shadow of Death,” 
that Father Damien betook himself, in the hope of 
assuaging the misery of its inhabitants, and of 
smoothing their departure to a happier existence. He 
resigned the excellent prospects he had of other and 
infinitely preferable spheres of usefulness, and in the 
full vigour of early manhood took up his abode among 
those who were diseased beyond all chance of re- 
covery. He was alive to the risk he ran of infection 
by association, especially at the hospital, with persons 
in the last stage of the malady; and, regarding life 
as a talent that he was bound to protect, he took all 
the precautions that he could think of against 
contagion. He lived by himself, cooked his own 
food, washed his own clothing and studied the 
utmost cleanliness in his surroundings. For several 
years he seemed to live a charmed life, while 
assiduously discharging the solemn duties to the 
sick, sorrowful, and dying that he had undertaken 
“ His hands were stained and hardened by toil; but 
the glow of health was in his face, the buoyancy of 
youth in his manner; while his ringing laugh, his 
ready sympathy, and his inspiring magnetism told of 
one who in any sphere might dua noble work, and 
who in that which he had chosen was doing the no- 
blest of all works. He was indefatigable in doing 
goud, He combined in his own person the offices of 
priest, doctor, magistrate, schoolmaster, carpenter, 
painter, gardener, undertaker, and gravedigger. He 
helped to bury 1,600 lepers whose dying beds he had 
attended. But at last the day arrived, when the small 
beginning of evil exhibited itself on his own body. 
He was not unprepared for the contingency, and his 
zeal was not affected by the discovery that he was 
himself doomed to share the fate of those whose 
domicile he had shared. “ Having,” he said, ‘‘no 
doubt myself of the true character of my disease, J feel 


sources. An author who wrote in 1781 says 
that the use of enamel for decorating sword 
furniture had been resorted to tolerably often by 
artists during the generation preceding his own 
—viz., about 1750—but that no worker in this 


calm, resigned, and happier among my peuple. Al- 
mighty God knows what is best for my own satisfac- 
tion, and with that conviction I say daily a good fiat 
voluntas Tua.” \ie has now passed away, leaving 
behind him the memory of a man who laid down his 


JAPANESE SWORD-BLADES AND FURNITURE. 


Tue subject upon which Mr. M. B. Huish 
addresses us is one that has often occupied our 


attention, but the truth is—and we imagine 
that with others also the case has been similar 
—we have always been deterred from any 
attempt to write about Japanese sword-smiths 
and workers in metal, in the first place, by 
the immense labour of classifying and_re- 
ducing to useful form the mass of material 
scattered through Japanese annals, and in the 
second, by the knowledge that the results 
‘achieved would have interest and value fur a 
very small audience only. There are not fifty 
persons, probably, in Europe and America 
whose taste for collecting the marvellous pro- 
ducts of this particular class of Japanese skill 
has been sufficiently developed or sufficiently 
indulged to render them desirous of possessing 
detailed information of the class specified by Mr. 
Huish. To illustrate the difficulty of formulat- 
ing a definite opinion on any special point, let 
us take the case of clotssoné enamel. Mr. Huish 
asks when it was first employed for the decora- 
tion of sword furniture. Clotssoné enamel was 
not a Japanese invention. It came to Japan 
from China, and with the first specimens re- 
ceived from that country there was also received 
a tradition that, in ancient times, one of the finest 
examples of the enameller’s art was a celebrated 
bow! which belonged to one of the emperors of 
the Sui dynasty (581—618 a.p.). This bowl was 
commonly described as an object so beautiful as 
to suggest the idea of having been manufactured 
from the seven precious things, namely, gold, 
silver, emerald (rur?), crystal (Aarz), mother- 


class attained to such skill as that shown by 
Hikoshiro. It would not perhaps be impossible 
to affix dates to the several generations—num- 
erous as they are—of the great workers in metals, 
but the task is of almost deterrent magnitude. 
We shall publish something on the subject as 
soon as time and space permit, but perhaps 
among our readers there may be some who will 
feel inclined to reply to the queries formulated 
by Mr. Huish. 


VATHER DAMIEN. 


Farner Damien, the hero-martyr, died recently 
in the leper setuement of Molokai, whether he 
had gone sixteen years previously of his own 
choice to live among the lepers, minister to 
their wants, and lay down his life for their sakes. 
There are no scenes more terrible in the life of 
this nineteenth century than those that occur in 
the Sandwich Islands when, on the appearance 
of symptoms of leprosy, a man or woman is ar- 
rested and deported to Molokai, and there is 
nothing grander or more beautiful in the history 
of nineteenth-century Christianity than the devo- 
tion of Father Damien, who consigned himself 
deliberately to this living grave out of pure 
charity and love of his kind. The J/adras 
Maél writes thus about Father Damien’s death :— 

Molokai or ‘‘the land of precipices” rises per- 
pendicularly 1,000 to 2,00 feet from the sea, and 
contains a plain of about 2v.000 acres, hemmed in 
between the sea anda precipice, This plain is only 
accessible by a difficult landing. Three miles inland 
is the leper village of Kalawas. 


It is very pictur 
of-pearl (shako), agate (nuno) _and pearl esquely situated, and looks from a distance like a 
(shinju). Hence the Japanese applied the term | thriving hamlet. Its single street is bordered by neat 


shippd, or the seven precious things (shichi= 
seven ; 4d=precious) to clo/ssoné or champlevé 
enamel, Thus far we are on tolerably certain 
ground, but we have now to enquire, when did 
Japanese artizans first begin to imitate the 
shippé of China, and when did workers in 
metal first begin to include enamel among their 
decorative materials. - With regard to the former 
point there seems to be little hope of arriving 
at an exact conclusion. Antiquarians and 


whitewashed cottages with numerous little gardens of 
bright flowers, and clusters of handsome tropical 
trees. There is a market and a chapel, a playground 
and a cemetery. But it is ‘the home of hideous dis- 
ease and slow-coming death with which science in 
despair has ceased to grapple; a community of 
doomed beings sociaily dead * whose only business is 
to perish,’ wifeless husbands, husbandless wives, chil- 
dren without parents and parents without children; 
men and women who have ‘no more a portion for 
ever in anything thatis done under the sun,’ con- 
demned to watch the repulsive steps by which each of 


twelve a weck. 


life in the holy cause of humanity, aid set an unique 
example of sacrifice that will revered by all who hear 
his fate, let their creed or race be what it may. ° 
Father Damien was forty-nine at the time of his 
death, having lived with, preached to, fed, cluthed, and 
buried the miserable diseased lepers of Molokai for 
nearly sixteen years. Mr. Stoddard, who visitedthe 
Island, writes :—'' In 1873 Father Damien, in common 
with others of the clergy, them aman of 33 years of 
age, was invited to be present at the dedication of a 
beautiful chapel just completed by Father Lenenor at 
Wailuku, on the Island of Main. There he met the 
Bishop, who expressed regret that he was still unable 
to send a priest to Molokai. Father Damien at once 
said :—‘ My Lord, I hear that a small vessel will next 
week take cattle from Kawaigae to Kaulapapa. If 


you will permit me, I will go there to help the lepers 


my 


to make their Easter duties 

His request was granted, and he landed at the 
Settlement, where he fuund a colony of eight hundred 
lepers, of whom -between four and five hundred wee 
Catholics. ‘The lepers were dying from eight to 
‘Tbe priest had not time to build 
himself a hut—he had not even the material with 
which to do so; and for a season he slept in the open 
air under a tree, exposed to the wind and rain. His 
duties were never ending. From early mass till long 
after his suffering flock was housed in sleep he was 
busy, and when at last he sought his pillow it was too 
often to lie awake planning for the future and perhaps 
to be called again into the sick wards, to ease the 
anguish of the sick or the dying. Mr. Stoddard 
saysi-—— 

y Once I wandered alone into the chapel; a small 
organ was standing near the open window; beyond 
it was the very tree where Father Damien had found 
shelter when he first came to the Island. Isat at the 
instrument, dreaming over the keys, and thinking of 
the life one must lead in such a spot; of the need and 
the lack of human syupathy; of the solitude of the 
soul destined to a communion with perpetual death— 
and, hearing a slight rustling near we, I turned, and 
found the chapel nearly filled with lepers. who had 
stolen silently in at the sound of the music. ‘The 
situation was rather startling, but when I asked where 
Father Damien might be found, they directed me, and 
stood aside to let me pass. 

“~ found him where I might have know he was 
to be, working bravely among his men; he by far the 
most industrious of them all. As 1] approaciied them 
unobserved, the beil of the little chapel rung out the 
Angelus. On the instant thev all knelt, uncovered, 
and in their midst the priest recited the beautiful 
prayer, to which they responded in low voices, while 
the gentle breeze rustled the leaves about thent, and 
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aBtatément attributed to us by the Yapan 
Herald is of that journal's invention. We have 
never said that, in former years, “the great 
majority of foreigners desired to keep things 
(in respect of the treaties) as they were from 
selfish motives.” It matters very little, how- 
ever, that our assertions should be perverted 
or misrepresented. Our old opponents used 
to take such persistent pains in past years to 
claim for themselves a monopoly of patriotism 
and loyality and to assert that claim at our ex- 
pense, that even though they have now come 
into the-same camp with us, we cannot expect 
them to abandon all their evil habits incon- 
tinently. Time is needed to effect a radical 
cure and we can well afford to be patient. For 
the moment we are content to observe that, to 
use its own words, ‘the old dread” of our 
worthy contemporary about Japanese methods 
and motives, “has worn off,” and that it“ places 
more reliance in the due administration of laws 
which shall be just to all and the same for all 
classes of men,” Much credit is added to this 
trustful mood by. the fact that it accurately 
exemplifies the apostolic definition of faith, 
“the substance of things hoped for, the evi- 
dence of things not seen,” ‘‘ No one will con- 
tend,” says the Fapan Herald, that ‘ laws just 
to all and the same for all classes of men were 
in force ten years ago.” Certainly no one will 
contend anything of the sort, nor will anyone 
contend that they are in force now. They 
have still to be taken on trust, and the interest- 
ing metamorphosis is that the Japan Herald, 
with zeal commonly characteristic of young 
converts, has lost its old dread and developed 
its new assurance on the strength of guarantees 
less thorough than those offered at the Treaty 
Revision conference of 1886. The conversion 
is so pretty, gua conversion, that, as we said 
before, our only disposition is to build a golden 
bridge for the passage of the converted. : 


THE DEATH OF MR. F. W. STRANGE. 
WirtH great regret we have to announce the 
death of Mr, F. W. Strange which took place 
at his residence in Tokyo yesterday afternoon 
shortly after two o’clock. The sad event was 
comparatively sudden, for though Mr. Strange 
had been ailing some two years, his symptoms 
did not seem to point to anything serious, and 
as recently as Wednesday evening he was ap- 
parently well and in good spirits, going about 
his duties and taking his recreation as usual. 
On Friday morning, he felt too much indis- 
posed to attend the college at which he taught, 
but his condition inspired no uneasiness, and in 
the absence of Dr. Baelz, his usual medical 
attendant, it was not thought necessary to have 
special recourse to physicians. Ultimately, 
however, Drs. Divers and Macdonald were 
summoned, but they arrived too late to be of 
service, if’ indeed effective service could have 
been rendered at any time. The cause of 
death is believed to have been paralysis of the 
heart. Mr. Strange was a man of exceptionally 
fine physique and great activity. He had 
constantly taken part in athletic sports, and it 
would seem that the perpetual repetition of 
violent exertion overtaxed his strength, and 
sowed the seeds of disease. He came to Japan 
a youth of twenty-one, and thenceforth until the 
day before his death, a period of over fifteen 
years, he served the Educational Department in 
the capacity of teacher, quickly earning the con- 
fidence of the Government and the affection of 
his pupils by staunch industry and patient 
thoroughness. During the last six or seven 
years of his career, he devoted himself to the 
task of encouraging a love of athletic sports and 
out-door exercise among the students of the 
University and its principal schools, with results 
of permanent value to the nation. He was 
sincerely liked by all that knew him, of what- 
ever nationalily, and the news of his sudden 
death was everywhere received with genuine 
regret. 


DR. REIN ON JAPANESE GARDENS. 
Revirwine the second column of Dr. Rein’s 
exhaustive and valuable work on Japan, the 
New York Na/sion has this thoroughly true 
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comment on the learned Doctor’s ideas about 
Japanese gardens :— 


Following immediately upon the essay on trees is a 
chapter devoted to Japanese gardening, which, with its 
account of the dwarfed plants and the bighly artificial, 
small scale horticulture of the Japanese, is oddly remote 
from the practical and commercial character of what has 
gene before. ‘The word ‘‘ nanisati.n”’ is introduced to 
express the dwarfing of large trees, which, as is well 
known, isa special aim of Japanese gardening, and with 
which our eather quarrels more, perhaps, than is advisable. 
He seems to think that the Japanese care only for the un- 
natural and the forced plant. Although he continually admits 
and even insists upon, the love of these peuple for free and 
wild nature, yet, when he is dealing with the gardeners, he 
appears to think it had taste in them to enjoy these 
tours de force, these pine trees and bamboos that would vo 
under a tumbler, and aged forest trees not more than five 
inches high. He quotes Kaemper’s account of the hox he 
saw, f. ur inches lung and one inch and a half broad, in 
which were growing together a hamb..o, a pine tree, and a 
pium tree in flower. Now, the Japanese, in their crowded 
country (which, as our author himself states in another 
place, supports a large p pulation on one-fifth only of its 
surface, the rest being taken up with forests and wild 
land), have always been somewhat in the conuition of the 
inhabitants of our cities. Land is precious to them, and 
the piece of ground that one takes up for his garden must 
be utilized to the utmost. Mr. Hammerton may be right 
enough in his frequently expressed contempt for gardens, 
and his preference for a *‘ mile of wilu trout stream ”? over 
the most beautilul decorative grounds; but there is among 
the Japanese no lack of appreciation of the wild trout 
stream, the mountain forest, the savage gorge, the snow- 
clad peak. In all these things they are as advanced as 
Furepeans, while in all the matters of deccration properly 
sv called they are immeasurably in advance of them. 

It comes, then, with rather peor grace from a European, 
and most of all from a German—that is, from a native ol 
the least artistic of European countries—this somewhat 
supercilious setting down of Japanese garden fancies as 
necessarily inferior to the European idea. ‘Ihe fancy for 
dwarf gardening is a whim, like another, and the Japanese, 
with their love for nature and for decorative art, are entitled 
to as many whims of this soit as they can be accused of 
No doubt, the dwaif tree, or group of dwarf trees, is not 
the thing that we care most to study in Japanese decura- 
tive design’ but this is because we are notin the way of 
learning anything from it, not because it is in itself cither 
ugly or uninteresting. A similar bi: of Western conceit ix 
to be seen in the remarks upon the Japanese arrangement 
of cut Auwers. We are told that the enj-yment of beauti- 
ful flowers is common, and that what is admired is their 
individual beauty or their natural combinations. But an- 
other sentence states that the ‘‘ arrangement and colvring 
of bouquets is not understood by the Japanese.” Let us 
now inse:t “ fortunately’ after “is,” and this sentence 
will be in keeping with the facts that precede and follow it. 
The actual fact is, that the arranging of fresh flowers is a 
very special art, carefully taught, among the Japanese. 


Excellent as is the Va/ion's criticism, itseems to 
us to miss one point which lies at the very root of 
the Japanese method of cultivating dwarf trees 
and laying out gardens. A prominent charm 
of Japanese art is the unerring sense of pro- 
portion that runsthrough allits canons. Itisthis 
sense, educated as it has been into an instinct, 
that enables the Japanese decorator to preserve 
symmetry amid a profusion of the freest and 
apparently most bizarre designs. Now, re- 
membering this, consider the case of a gardener 
required to Jay out an acre, or, it may more 
probably be, half an acre of land. Of course 
if the proprietor of the land intends to devote 
himself to floriculture alone, there is little diffi- 
culty. But that is not gardening in the true 
Japanese signification of the term. A garden 
in Japan is a landscape garden if it is anything. 
It must, therefore, have hills and lakes, since 
these are essentials of natural beauty. But hills 
and lakes within a limited space must be either 
offensively large, or more or less in miniature. 
Given, then, miniature hills and lakes, what is 
to be done about trees? One can have shrubs 
only, thus preserving symmetry at the expense 
of beauty. Or again, one can have young trees, 
which, if at the outset they suit their environ- 
ment, must year by year grow out of proportion 
with it. Besides, a garden with young trees 
only is a poor affair in the estimation of a Japa- 
nese. To him one of the greatest charms of a 
landscape is that every tree and every rock should 
seein to belong to its place and to have been 
belonging to it for years, and that mosses or 
other growths of time should hide all trace of 
human labour. Plainly, then, nothing remains 
but to dwarf his trees. If the process seems to 
violate his own principles in one direction, it 
at any rate enables him to attain his broad aim 
of having, within a limited space, a congruous 
representation of mountains, trees, rocks, rivers 
and lakes. Of course shrubs cut into the 
shapes of boats, herons, human figures and so 
forth, are mere conceits that no more belong to 
Japanese gardening proper than high-heeled 
shoes are an essential adjunct of Western civili- 
zation. There is also an art in dwarfing. Not 
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every dwarfed tree is even tolerably attractive. 
But on the whole the Japanese gardener has 
carried his science to a point far in advance of 
anything reached by his Western confrére, and 
the only information afforded by Dr. Rein’s dis- 
paraging criticisms is that he himself lacks the 
power of appreciating, or has not taken the 
trouble to appreciate, some of the things he 
writes about, 


CURRENT POLITICAL RUMOURS. 
PotiticaL attention is still concentrated on 
Counts Kuroda, Ito, and Inouye. Men continue 
to talk of the intended resignation of the Minis- 
ter President and the Minister of Agriculture 
and Commerce, while Count Ito is reported to 
be busy trying to bring about a reconciliation in 
the Cabinet. The Marnichi Shimbun, refer- 
ring to certain three Counts, evidently meaning 
the above-named statesmen, says that one of 
them (Count Inouye) is indignant, another 
(Count Kuroda) is weeping, and the third 
(Count Ito) is laughing, a statement worthy of 
the Maru Maru Chimbun. It is whispered 
hat General Count Yamada will be appointed a 
Privy Councillor, and that his position in the 
Department of Justice will be taken by Mr. 
K6no (formerly a leader of the Liberal party and 
now a Privy Councillor). But this is mere 
rumour. Marquis Asano, formerly Prince of 
Aki, is said to be forming a conservative party. 
His visit to his native place is reported to be 
connected with political matters. Viscount 
Tani is supposed to be co-operating with Mar- 
quis Asano. It is further rumoured that they 
have enlisted the sympathy of anumber of young 
well educated persons inclined to conservative 
opinions. In fact the air is full of stories. 


THE EXHIBITION OF 1890. 

Tue Exhibition of next year will undoubtedly 
be the greatest affair of the kind ever organised 
in Japan. We learn that many of the best art 
artizans have already begun work for it, and that 
numerous articles showing the finest Japanese 
handicraft will be exhibited. Several of the 
leading merchants in Tokyo—among them 
Messrs. Masuda, Takata and Sasuga—are 
said to be contemplating an arrangement for 
issuing special passes to foreign visitors. These 
passes will be called Vusai-ken, a term signify- 
ing “‘ tickets for courteous treatment,” and they 
will secure for their holder the privilege of tra- 
velling by railand steamer for half fares, as well 
as of obtaining good and cheap accommodation 
in the principal cities. Such at least is the 
programme attributed to these gentlemen by 
the Zokyo Shimpé, and we trust that it will be 
carried out. 


RAILWAYS IN HOKKAIDO. 
Accorpinc to the Wichi Nichi Shimbun, 
there is a project of organizing a large railway 
company in Hokkaido, with a preliminary 
capital of 4 million yes. The line will start 
from Muroran, the finest, though.a rather small, 
harbour on the eastern coast of the island, and, 
running in a north-westerly direction will be 
connected with the Poronai-Otaru railway at 
Sorachi. The Hokkaido Administration Board 
is reported to have guaranteed five per cent 
annual interest. It is also reported that the 
line will be extended in one direction as far as 
Kamikawa farther up the valley of Ishikari, 
whither the offices of the Administration Board 
will be removed ; and in the other, southward as 
far as Hokkaido. 


_ A HANDY POCKET EDITION. 

A SERIES Of cheap editions of American authors 
published by Houghton, Mifflin and Company 
of Boston, Mass. U.S.A., is well worthy the at- 
tention of teachers of English in this country. 
It is known as the Riverside Literature Series, 
and its volumes are handy and clearly printed. 
In cases where the contents are in the form of 
poetry, the lines are numbered; agreat boon to 
the critical reader. Excellent explanatory foot- 
notes are also appended ; and a topographical 
sketch is prefixed. Longfellow, Holmes, Emer- 
son, Whittier, Hawthorne are all represented. 
It would be difficult to find books better adapted, 


by their cheapness and handiness, for school use 
in Japan. 
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THE JAPAN RIFLE ASSOCIATION. 

A very enjoyable afternoon was spent on Sun- 
day last by a large number of invited guests of 
the Japan Rifle Association, at the admirably 
situated grounds of the latter body in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of Omori Station. Among 
those present were H.I.H. Prince Komatsu, 
President of the Association, and the Princess 
Komatsu, Admiral Count Kawamura, Vice- 
President, the Marquis and Marchioness Nabe- 
shima, Count Terashima, Viscount Aoki, the 
Count and Countess de Bardi, the Ministers of 
Austro-Hungary and Germany, and other mem- 
bers of the Diplomatic body. The range of the 
Association is in a hollow immediately behind 
the heights which overhang the station. Here 
there are rows of targets at distances of 300 and 
500 yards from the firing-sheds, and, close by, 
an arena for trap-shooting, at which wood- 
pigeons, quails, and sparrows were used to test 
the competitors’ skill. Sunday afternoon was 
the finale of two days’ prize-shooting with 
rifles and fowling-pieces at the targets and 
flying birds, and, though the serious part 
of the competition had been got through 
before the greater body of the visitors arrived, 
scratch matches were continued until about 5 
o'clock, at which hour the formal presentation 
of prizes was made by Prince Komatsu. To 
an afternoon of delightful weather, neither too 
hot nor too cool, were added the attractions 
of day-fireworks more than usually varied and 
beautiful, together with the charming prospect 
which the site commands, seen on this occasion 
to great advantage, with its rich green fore- 
ground and, beyond, the blue waters of the 
Gulf of Tékyé, dancing under a brisk southerly 
breeze and studded with the sails of innu- 
merable craft. Certainly the Association is to be 
congratulated on a most successful inaugural 
féte, which will be long remembered by all who 
had the good fortune to be present. 


JAPANESE SWORD-BLADES AND FURNITURE. 


Tue subject upon which Mr. M. B. Huish 
addresses us is one that has often occupied our 
attention, but the truth is—and we imagine 
that with others also the case bas been similar 
—we have always been deterred from any 
attempt to write about Japanese sword-smiths 
and workers in metal, in the first place, by 
the immense labour of classifying and re- 
ducing to useful form the mass of material 
scattered through Japanese annals, and in the 
second, by the knowledge that the results 


‘achieved would have interest and value for a 


very small audience only. There are not fifty 
persons, probably, in Europe and America 
whose taste for collecting the marvellous pro- 
ducts of this particular class of Japanese skill 
has been sufficiently developed or sufficiently 
indulged to render them desirous of possessing 
detailed information of the class specified by Mr. 
Huish. To illustrate the difficulty of formulat- 
ing a definite opinion on any special point, let 
us take the case of clotssoné enamel. Mr. Huish 
asks when it was first employed for the decora- 
tion of sword furniture. Cloissoné enamel was 
not a Japanese invention. It came to Japan 
from China, and with the first specimens re- 
ceived from that country there was also received 
a tradition that, in ancient times, one of the finest 
examples of the enameller’s art was a celebrated 
bow! which belonged to one of the emperors of 
the Sui dynasty (581—618 a.p.). This bowl was 
commonly described as an object so beautiful as 
to suggest the idea of having been manufactured 
from the seven precious things, namely, gold, 
silver, emerald (ruré), crystal (Aa7#), mother- 
of-pearl (shako). agate (uno) and pearl 
(shinju). Hence the Japanese applied the term 
shippd, or the seven precious things (shchi= 
seven ; 4d=precious) to clo/ssoné or champlevé 
enamel. Thus far we are on tolerably certain 
ground, but we have now to enquire, when did 
Japanese artizans first begin to imitate the 
shippé of China, and when did workers in 
metal first begin to include enamel among their 
decorative materials. - With regard to the former 
point there seems to be little hope of arriving 
at an exact conclusion. Antiquarians and 


connoisseurs alike are agreed that the earliest 
works of the kind produced by Japanese 


artists date from the second half of the 
sixteenth century; or, in other words, had 
their origin during the period when all 


the art industries of Japan received such a 
marked impetus from the patronage of the 
great Zarkd, and of the Tea Clubs organised 
under his auspices. Those were very practical 
days, however. Men thought less of ornament- 
ing their swords than of using them, and it 
seems reasonable to infer that a material so 
brittle though $0 brilliant as enamel would not 
have been employed in the decoration of sword 
furniture, especially in the manufacture of the 
guard itself, until the luxurious habits developed 
by confirmed peace had been adopted by the 
military classes. This consideration points 
at once to the era of the third Tokugawa 
Shogun, Iyemitsu, who ruled in Yedo from 
1623 to 1651. Now, by Japanese connoisseurs 
the one artist held in respect as a worker in 
enamels for the ornamentation of sword furni- 
ture is Hikoshiro, who lived at Yashima, 
Rokuchome, Yedo, and was distinguished in 
his day as “maker of shippé to the Shogun.” 
Knowing thus much, it should be easy, one 
imagines, to fix the exact date at which this 
kind of work was successfully practised. But 
unfortunately no researches hitherto made 
enable us to determine Hikoshiro’s precise 
period. He was a scion of the Hirata family of 
Awa, the representatives of the first five genera- 
tions of which were celebrated for their inlaid 
iron sword-guards (Z¢/su-zdgan-lsuba), and 
indeed gave no attention to any other species of 
manufacture. As to the period when he flour- 
ished, however, although we shall be tolerably 
safe in assuming that it was not earlier than the 
regency of Iyemitsu, nothing can be accurately 
known until extended researches are undertaken 
by some persons with plenty of leisure and re- 
sources. An author who wrote in 1781 says 
that the use of enamel for decorating sword 
furniture had been resorted to tolerably often by 
artists during the generation preceding his own 
—viz., about 1750—but that no worker in this 
class attained to such skill as that shown by 
Hikoshiro. It would not perhaps be impossible 
to affix dates to the several generations—num- 
erous as they are—of the great workers in metals, 
but the task is of almost deterrent magnitude. 
We shall publish something on the subject as 
soon as time and space permit, but perhaps 
among our readers there may be some who will 
feel inclined to reply to the queries formulated 
by Mr. Huish. 


PATHER DAMIEN. 

Farner Damien, the hero-martyr, died recently 
in the leper settlement of Molokai, whether he 
had gone sixteen years previously of his own 
choice to live among the lepers, minister to 
their wants, and lay down his life for their sakes. 
There are no scenes more terrible in the life of 
this nineteenth century than those that occur in 
the Sandwich Islands when, on the appearance 
of symptoms of leprosy, a man or woman is ar- 
rested and deported to Molokai, and there is 
nothing grander or more beautiful in the history 
of nineteenth-century Christianity than the devo- 
tion of Father Damien, who consigned himself 
deliberately to this living grave out of pure 
charity and love of his kind. The JA/adras 
Mazi writes thus about Father Damien’s death :— 


Molokai or ‘‘the land of precipices” rises per- 
pendicularly 1,000 to 2,00 feet from the sea, and 
contains a plain of about 20.000 acres, hemmed in 
between the sea anda precipice. This plain is only 
accessible by a difficult landing. Three mites inland 
is the leper village of Kalawas. It is very pictur 
esquely situated, and looks from a distance like a 
thriving hamlet. Its single street is bordered by neat 
whitewashed cottages with numerous little gardens of 
bright flowers, and clusters of handsome tropical 
trees. ‘There is a market and a chapel, a playground 
and a cemetery. But it is ‘the home of hideous dis- 
ease and slow-coming death with which science in 
despair has ceased to grapple; a community of 
doomed beings suciaily dead * whose only business is 
to perish,’ wifeless husbands, husbandless wives, chil- 
dren without parents and parents without children; 
men and women who have ‘no more a portion for 
ever in anything that is done under the sun,’ con- 
demned to watch the repulsive steps by which each of 


their doomed fellows goes down toa loathsome death, 
knowing that by the same they too must pass.” ‘Ihe 
affairs of the settlement are directed by a leper Go- 
vernor, assisted by a Committee of twenty lepers. ‘he 
leper Superintendent's office, where the accounts of 
the settlement are kept, and where the leper Go-. 
vernor holds his leper Court, and the Post Office, are 
within the Hospital enclosure, ‘‘but the true Gover- 
nor and lawgiver is death.” ‘he members of the 
unhappy community receive doles of food and gifts of 
svap and clothing from the Government, but for any- 
thing beyond the barest necessaries of life © they are 
dependent on their own industry if they are able to 
exercise it, and the kindness of their friends.” — 

It was to this ‘valley of the Shadow of Death,” 
that Father Damien betook himself, in the hope of 
assuaging the misery of its inhabitants, and of 
smoothing their departure to a happier existence, He 
resigned the excellent prospects he had of other and 
infinitely preferable spheres of usefulness, and in the 
full vigour of early manhood took up his abode among 
those who were diseased beyond all chance of re- 
covery. He was alive to the risk he ran of infection 
by association, especially at the hospital, with persons 
in the last stage of the malady ; and, regarding life 
as a talent that he was bound to protect, he took all 
the precautions that he could think of against 
contagion. He lived by himself, cooked his. own 
food, washed his own clothing and studied the 
utmost cleanliness in his surroundings. For several 
years he seemed to live a charmed life, while 
assiduously discharging the solemn duties to the 
sick, sorrowful, and dying that he had undertaken 
“ His hands were stained and hardened by toil; but 
the glow of health was in his face, the buoyancy of 
youth in his manner; while his ringing laugh, his 
ready sympathy, and his inspiring magnetism told of 
one who in any sphere might doa noble work, and 
who in that which he had chosen was doing the no. 
blest of all works. He was indefatigable in doing 
good. He combined in his own person the offices of 
priest, doctor, magistrate, schoolmaster, carpenter, 
painter, gardener, undertaker, and gravedigger. He 
helped to bury 1,600 lepers whose dying beds he had 
attended. But at last the day arrived, when the small 
beginning of evil exhibited itself on his own body. 
He was not unprepared for the contingency, and his 
zeal was not affected by the discovery that he was 
himself doomed to share the fate of those whose 
domicile he had shared. “ Having,” he said, ‘no 
doubt myself of the true character of my disease, J feel 
calm, resigned, and hapvier among my peuple. Al- 
mighty God knows what is best for my own satisfac- 
tion, and with that conviction I say daily a good fiat 
voluntas Tua,” ite has now passed away, leaving 
behind him the memory of a man who laid down his 
life in the holy cause of humanity, aud set an unique 
example of sacrifice that will revered by all who hear 
his fate, let their creed or race be what it may. — . 


Father Damien was forty-nine at the time of his 
death, having lived with, preached to, fed, cluthed, and 
buried the miserable diseased lepers of Molokai for 
nearly sixteen years. Mr. Stoddard, who visited the 
Island, writes :—" In 1873 Father Damien, in common 
with others of the clergy, them a man of 33 years of 
age, was invited to be present at the dedication of a 
beautiful chapel just completed by Father Lenenor at 
Wailuku, on the Island of Main, There he met the 
Bishop, who expressed regret that he was still unable 
to send a priest to Molokai. Father Damien at once 
said :—‘ My Lord, I hear that a small vessel will next 
week take cattle from Kawaigae to Kaulapapa. If 
you will permit me, I will go there to help the lepers 
to make their Easter duties.’” 

His request was granted, and he landed at the 
Settlement, where he found a colony of eight hundred 
lepers, of whom -between four and five hundred were 
Catholics. ‘The lepers were dying from eight to 
twelve a week. ‘Ihe priest had not time to build 
himself a hut—he had not even the material with 
which to do so; and for a season he slept in the open 
air under a tree, exposed to the wind and rain. His 
duties were never ending. From early mass till long 
after his suffering flock was housed in sleep. he was 
busy, and when at last he sought his pillow it was too 
often to lie awake planning for the future and perhaps 
to be called again into the sick wards, to esse the 
anguish of the sick or the dying. Mr. Stoddard 
says :— 

q; Once I wandered alone into the chapel; a small 
organ was standing near the open window; beyond 
it was the very tree where Father Damien had found 
shelter when he first came to the Island. I sat at the 
instrument, dreaming over the keys, and thinking of 
the life one must lead in such a spot; of the need and 
the lack of human sywpathy; of the solitude of the 
soul destined to a communion with perpetual death— 
and, hearing a slight rustling near me, I turned, and 
found the chapel nearly filled with lepers. who had 
stolen silently in at the sound of the music. ‘The 
situation was rather startling, but when [ asked where 
Father Damien might be found, they directed me, and 
stood aside to let me pass. 

“ T found him where I might have know he was 
to be, working bravely among his men; he by far the 
most industrious of them all. As | approached them 
unobserved, the beil of the little chapel rung out the 
Angelus. On the instant they all knelt, uncovered, 
and in their midst the priest recited the beautiful 
prayer, to which they responded in low voices, while 
the gentle breeze rustled the leaves about thentf, and 


o 


_a-Statement attributed to us by the Fapaw 
Herald is of that journal's invention. We have 
never said that, in former years, “ the great 
majority of foreigners desired to keep things 
(in respect of the treaties) as they were from 
selfish motives.” It matters very little, how- 
ever, that our assertions should be perverted 
or misrepresented. Our old opponents used 
to take such persistent pains in past years lo 
claim for themselves a monopoly of patriotism 
and loyality and to assert that claim at our ex- 
pense, that even though they have now come 
into the-same camp with us, we cannot expect 
them to abandon all their evil habits incon- 
tinently. Time is needed to effect a radical 
cure and we can well afford to be patient. For 
the moment we are content to observe that, to 
use its own words, ‘the old dread ” of our 
worthy contemporary about Japanese methods 
and motives, “has worn off,” and that it places 
more reliance in the due administration of laws 
which shall be just to all and the same for all 
classes of men,” Much credit is added to this 
trustful mood by. the fact that it accurately 
exemplifies the apostolic definition of faith, 
“the substance of things hoped for, the evi- 
dence of things not seen,” ‘No one will con- 
tend,” says the Fapan Herald, that “ laws just 
to all and the same for all classes of men were 
in force ten years ago.” Certainly no one will 
contend anything of the sort, nor will anyone 
contend that they are in force now. They 
have still to be taken on trust, and the interest- 
ing metamorphosis is that the upan Herald, 
with zeal commonly characteristic of young 
converts, has lost its old dread and developed 
its new assurance on the strength of guarantees 
less thorough than those offered at the Treaty 
Revision conference of 1886. The conversion 
is so pretty, gua conversion, that, as we said 
before, our only disposition is to build a golden 
bridge for the passage of the converted. 


THE DEATH OF MR. F. W. STRANGE. 
WitH great regret we have to announce the 
death of Mr. F. W. Strange which took place 
at his residence in Tokyo yesterday afternoon 
shortly after two o'clock. The sad event was 
comparatively sudden, for though Mr. Strange 
had been ailing some two years, his symptoms 
did not seem to point to anything serious, and 
as recently as Wednesday evening he was ap- 
parently well and in good spirits, going about 
his duties and taking his recreation as usual. 
On Friday morning, he felt too much indis- 
posed to attend the college at which he taught, 
but his condition inspired no uneasiness, and in 
the absence of Dr. Baelz, his usual medical 
attendant, it was not thought necessary to have 
special recourse to physicians. Ultimately, 
however, Drs. Divers and Macdonald were 
summoned, but they arrived too late to be of 
service, if indeed effective service could have 
been rendered at any time. The cause of 
death is believed to have been paralysis of the 
heart. Mr. Strange was a man of exceptionally 
fine physique and great activity. He had 
constantly taken part in athletic sports, and it 
would seem that the perpetual repetition of 
violent exertion overtaxed his strength, and 
sowed the seeds of disease. He came to Japan 
a youth of twenty-one, and thenceforth until the 
day before his death, a period of over fifteen 
years, he served the Educational Department in 
the capacity of teacher, quickly earning the con- 
fidence of the Government and the affection of 
his pupils by staunch industry and patient 
thoroughness. During the last six or seven 
years of his career, he devoted himself to the 
task of encouraging a love of athletic sports and 
out-door exercise among the students of the 
University and its principal schools, with results 
of permanent value to the nation. He was 
sincerely liked by all that knew him, of what- 
ever nationality, and the news of his sudden 
death was everywhere received with genuine 
regret. 


DR. REIN ON JAPANESE GARDENS. 
Revirwinc the second column of Dr. Rein’s 
exhaustive and valuable work on Japan, the 
New York Waéson has this thoroughly true 
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comment on the learned Doctor’s ideas about 
Japanese gardens :— 


Following immediately upon the essay on trees is a 
chapter devoted to Japanese gardening, which, with its 
account of the dwarfed plants and the highly artificial, 
small scale horticulture of the Japanese, is oddly remote 
from the practical and commercial character of what has 
gene before. ‘The word ‘ nanisali.n”? is introduced to 
express the dwarfing of large trees, which, as is well 
known, is a special aim of Japanese gardening, and with 
which our Balhae quarrels more, perhaps, than is advisable, 
He seems to think that the Japanese care only fur the un- 
natural and the forced plant. Although he continually admits 
and even insists upon, the love of these pecple for free and 
wild nature, yet, when he is dealing with the gardeners, he 
appears to think it bad taste in them to enjoy these 
tours de force, these pine trees and bamboos that would vo 
undcr a tumbler, and aged forest trees not more than five 
inches high. He quotes kaemper’s account of the box he 
saw, f. ur inches long and one inch and a half broad, in 
which were growing together a bamb.o, a pine tree, and a 
plum tree in Mower. Now, the Japanese, in their crowded 
country (which, as our author himself states in another 
place, supports a large p pulation on one-fifth only of its 
surface, the rest being taken up with forests and wild 
land), have always been somewhat in the conuition of the 
inhabitants of our cities. Land is precious to them, and 
the ptece of greund that one takes up for his garden must 
be utilized to the utmost. Mr. Hammerton may be right 
enough in his frequently expressed contempt for gardens, 
and his preference for a ‘¢ mile of wila trout stream ”” over 
the most beautilul decorative grounds; but there is among 
the Japanese no lack of appreciation of the wild trout 
stream, the mountain forest, the savage gorge, the snow- 
clad peak. In all these things they are as advanced as 
Furopeans, while in all the matters of deccration properly 
su called they are immeasurably in advance of them. 

It comes, then, with rather p-or grace from a European, 
and most of all from a German—that is, from a native of 
the least artistic of European countries—this somewhat 
supercilious setting down of Japanese garden fancies as 
necessarily inferior to the European idea. ‘Ihe fancy for 
dwarf gardening is a whim, like another, and the Japanese, 
with thei: love for nature and fur decovative art, are entitled 
to as many whims of this soit as they can be accused of 
No doubt, the dwarf tree, or group of dwarf trees, is not 
the thing that we care most to study in Japanese decura- 
tive design: but this is because we are not in the way of 
learning anything from it, not because it is in itself cither 
ugly or uninteresting. A similar bi: of Western conceit is 
to be seen in the remarks upon the Japanese arrangement 
of cut fl wers. We are told that the enj-yment of beauti- 
ful flowers is common, and that what is admired is their 
individual beauty or their natural combinations. But an- 
other sentence states that the “ arrangement and colvring 
of bouquets is not understood by the Japanese,” Let us 
now inse:t “ fortunately” after “is,” and this sentence 
will be in keeping with the facts that precede and follow it. 
The actual fact is, that the arranging of fresh flowers is a 
very special art, carefully taught, among the Japanese. 


Excellent as is the (Va/son's criticism, it seems to 
us to miss one point which lies at the very root of 
the Japanese method of cultivating dwarf trees 
and laying out gardens. A prominent charm 
of Japanese art is the unerring sense of pro- 
portion that runsthrough allitscanons. Itisthis 
sense, educated as it has been into an instinct, 
that enables the Japanese decorator to preserve 
symmetry amid a profusion of the freest and 
apparently most bizarre designs. Now, re- 
membering this, consider the case of a gardener 
required to lay out an acre, or, it may more 
probably be, half an acre of Jand. Of course 
if the proprietor of the land intends to devote 
himself to floriculture alone, there is little diffi- 
culty. But that is not gardening in the true 
Japanese signification of the term. A garden 
in Japan is a landscape garden if it is anything. 
It must, therefore, have hills and lakes, since 
these are essentials of natural beauty. But hills 
and lakes within a limited space must be either 
offensively large, or more or less in miniature. 
Given, then, miniature hills and lakes, what is 
to be done about trees? One can have shrubs 
only, thus preserving symmetry at the expense 
of beauty. Or again, one can have young trees, 
which, if at the outset they suit their environ- 
ment, must year by year grow out of proportion 
with it. Besides, a garden ‘with young trees 
only is a poor affair in the estimation of a Japa- 
nese. To him one of the greatest charms of a 
landscape is that every tree and every rock should 
seem to belong to its place and to have been 
belonging to it for years, and that mosses or 
other growths of time should hide all trace of 
human labour. Plainly, then, nothing remains 
but to dwarf his trees. If the process seems to 
violate his own principles in one direction, it 
at any rate enables him to attain his broad aim 
of having, within a limited space, a congruous 
representation of mountains, trees, rocks, rivers 
and Jakes. Of course shrubs cut into the 
shapes of boats, herons, human figures and so 
forth, are mere conceits that no more belong to 
Japanese gardening proper than high-heeled 
shoes are an essential adjunct of Western civili- 
zation. There is also an art in dwarfing. Not 
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every dwarfed tree is even tolerably attractive. 
But on the whole the Japanese gardener has 
carried his science to a point far in advance of 
anything reached by his Western confrére, and 
the only information afforded by Dr. Rein’s dis- 
paraging criticisms is that he himself lacks the 
power of appreciating, or has not taken the 
trouble to appreciate, some of the things he 
writes about. 


CURRENT POLITICAL RUMOURS. 
PoxiticaL attention is still concentrated on 
Counts Kuroda, Ito, and Inouye. Men continue 
to talk of the intended resignation of the Minis- 
ter President and the Minister of Agriculture 
and Commerce, while Count Ito is reported to 
be busy trying to bring about a reconciliation in 
the Cabinet. The Mainichi Shimbun, refer- 
ring to certain three Counts, evidently meaning 
the above-named statesmen, says that one of 
them (Count Inouye) is indignant, another 
(Count Kuroda) is weeping, and the third 
(Count Ito) is laughing, a statement worthy of 
the Maru Maru Chimbun. \t is whispered 
hat General Count Yamada will be appointed a 
Privy Councillor, and that his position in the 
Department of Justice will be taken by Mr. 
Kéno (formerly a leader of the Liberal party and 
now a Privy Councillor). But this is mere 
rumour. Marquis Asano, formerly Prince of 
Aki, is said to be forming a conservative party. 
His visit to his native place is reported to be 
connected with political matters. Viscount 
Tani is supposed to be co-operating with Mar- 
quis Asano. It is further rumoured that they 
have enlisted the sympathy of anumber of young 
well educated persons inclined to conservative 
opinions. In fact the air is full of stories. 


THE EXHIBITION OF 1890. 

Tue Exhibition of next year will undoubtedly 
be the greatest affair of the kind ever organised 
in Japan. We learn that many of the best art 
artizans have already begun work forit, and that 
numerous articles showing the finest Japanese 
handicraft will be exhibited. Several of the 
leading merchants in Tokyo—among them 
Messrs. Masuda, Takata and Sasuga—are 
said to be contemplating an arrangement for 
issuing special passes to foreign visitors. These 
passes will be called Vusar-ken, a term signify- 
ing ‘tickets for courteous treatment,” and they 
will secure for their holder the privilege of tra- 
velling by rai] and steamer for half fares, as well 
as of obtaining good and cheap accommodation 
in the principal cities. Such at least is the 
programme attributed to these gentlemen by 
the Zokyo Shimpéd, and we trust that it will be 
carried out. 


RAILWAYS IN HOKKAIDO. 
Accorpinc to the Nichi Nichi Shimbun, 
there is a project of organizing a large railway 
company in Hokkaido, with a preliminary 
capital of 4 million yes. The line will start 
from Muroran, the finest, though.a rather small, 
harbour on the eastern coast of the island, and, 
running in a north-westerly direction will be 
connected with the Poronai-Otaru railway at 
Sorachi. The Hokkaido Administration Board 
is reported to have guaranteed five per cent 
annual interest. It is also reported that the 
line will be extended in one direction as far as 
Kamikawa farther up, the valley of Ishikari, 
whither the offices of the Administration Board 
will be removed ; and in the other, southward as 
far as Hokkaido. 


_ A HANDY POCKET EDITION. 

A SERIES of cheap editions of American authors 
published by Houghton, Mifflin and Company 
of Boston, Mass. U.S.A., is well worthy the at- 
tention of teachers of English in this country. 
It is known as the Riverside Literature Series, 
and its volumes are handy and clearly printed. 
In cases where the contents are in the form of 
poetry, the lines are numbered; agreat boon to 
the critical reader. Excellent explanatory foot- 
notes are also appended ; and a topographical 
sketch is prefixed. Longfellow, Holmes, Emer- 
son, Whittier, Hawthorne are all represented. 
It would be difficult to find books better adapted, 
by their cheapness and handiness, for school use 
in Japan. 
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THE JAPAN RIFLE ASSOCIATION. 


A very enjoyable afternoon was spent on Sun- 
day last by a large number of invited guests of 
the Japan Rifle Association, at the admirably 
situated grounds of the latter body in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of Omori Station. Among 
those present were H.I.H. Prince Komatsu, 
President of the Association, and the Princess 
Komatsu, Admiral Count Kawamura, Vice- 
President, the Marquis and Marchioness Nabe- 
shima, Count Terashima, Viscount Aoki, the 
Count and Countess de Bardi, the Ministers of 
Austro-Hungary and Germany, and other mem- 
bers of the Diplomatic body. The range of the 
Association is in a hollow immediately behind 
the heights which overhang the station. Here 
there are rows of targets at distances of 300 and 
500 yards from the firing-sheds, and, close by, 
an arena for trap-shooting, at which wood- 
pigeons, quails, and sparrows were used to test 
the competitors’ skill. Sunday afternoon was 
the finale of two days’ prize-shooting with 
rifles and fowling-pieces at the targets and 
flying birds, and, though the serious part 
of the competition had been got through 
before the greater body of the visitors arrived, 
scratch matches were continued until about 5 
o'clock, at which hour the formal presentation 
of prizes was made by Prince Komatsu. To 
an afternoon of delightful weather, neither too 
hot nor too cool, were added the attractions 
of day-fireworks more than usually varied and 
beautiful, together with the charming prospect 
which the site commands, seen on this occasion 
to great advantage, with its rich green fore- 
ground and, beyond, the blue waters of the 
Gulf of Tékyé, dancing under a brisk southerly 
breeze and studded with the sails of innu- 
merable craft. Certainly the Association is to be 
congratulated on a most successful inaugural 
féte, which will be long remembered by all who 
had the good fortune to be present. 


JAPANESE SWORD-BLADES AND FURNITURE. 
Tue subject upon which Mr. M. B. Huish 
addresses us is one that has often occupied our 
attention, but the truth is—and we imagine 
that with others also the case has been similar 
——we have always been deterred from any 
attempt to write about Japanese sword-smiths 
and workers in metal, in the first place, by 
the immense labour of classifying and re- 
ducing to useful form the mass of material 
scattered through Japanese annals, and in the 
second, by the knowledge that the results 


-achieved would have interest and value for a 


very small audience only. There are not fifty 
persons, probably, in Europe and America 
whose taste for collecting the marvellous pro- 
ducts of this particular class of Japanese skill 
has been sufficiently developed or sufficiently 
indulged to render them desirous of possessing 
detailed information of the class specified by Mr. 
Huish. To illustrate the difficulty of formulat- 
ing a definite opinion on any special point, let 
us take the case of clotssoné enamel. Mr. Huish 
asks when it was first employed for the decora- 
tion of sword furniture. Clozssoné enamel was 
not a Japanese invention. It came to Japan 
from China, and with the first specimens re- 
ceived from that country there was also received 
a tradition that, in ancient times, one of the finest 
examples of the enameller’s art was a celebrated 
bowl which belonged to one of the emperors of 
the Sui dynasty (581—618 a.p.). This bowl was 
commonly described as an object so beautiful as 
to suggest the idea of having been manufactured 
from the seven precious things, namely, gold, 
silver, emerald (ruré#), crystal (Aa7#), mother- 
of-pearl (shako). agate (uuno) and pearl 
(shinju). Hence the Japanese applied the term 
shippd, or the seven precious things (shichi= 
seven ; h6=precious) to clofssoné or champlevé 
enamel. Thus far we are on tolerably certain 
ground, but we have now to enquire, when did 
Japanese artizans first begin to imitate the 
shippé of China, and when did workers in 
metal first begin to include enamel among their 
decorative materials. - With regard to the former 
point there seems to be little hope of arriving 
at an exact conclusion. Antiquarians and 
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connoisseurs alike are agreed that the earliest 
works of the kind produced by Japanese 
artists date from the second half of the 
sixteenth century; or, in other words, had 
their origin during the period when all 
the art industries of Japan received such a 
marked impetus from the patronage of the 
great Zaskd, and of the Tea Clubs organised 
under his auspices. Those were very practical 
days, however. Men thought less of ornament- 
ing their swords than of using them, and it 
seems reasonable to infer that a material so 
brittle though so brilliant as enamel would not 
have been employed in the decoration of sword 
furniture, especially in the manufacture of the 
guard itself, until the luxurious habits developed 
by confirmed peace had been adopted by the 
military classes. This consideration points 
at once to the era of the third Tokugawa 
Shogun, Tyemitsu, who ruled in Yedo from 
1623 to 1651. Now, by Japanese connoisseurs 
the one artist held in respect as a worker in 
enamels for the ornamentation of sword furni- 
ture is Hikoshiro, who lived at Yashima, 
Rokuchome, Yedo, and was distinguished in 
his day as “maker of shippé to the Shogun.” 
Knowing thus much, it should be easy, one 
imagines, to fix the exact date at which this 
kind of work was successfully practised. But 
unfortunately no researches hitherto made 
enable us to determine Hikoshiro’s precise 
period. He was a scion of the Hirata family of 
Awa, the representatives of the first five genera- 
tions of which were celebrated for their inlaid 
iron sword-guards (Ze/su-zdgan-isuba), and 
indeed gave no attention to any other species of 
manufacture. As to the period when he flour- 
ished, however, although we shall be tolerably 
safe in assuming that it was not earlier than the 
regency of Iyemitsu, nothing can be accurately 
known until extended researches are undertaken 
by some persons with plenty of leisure and re- 
sources. An author who wrote in 1781 says 
that the use of enamel for decorating sword 
furniture had been resorted to tolerably often by 
artists during the generation preceding his own 
—viz., about 1750—but that no worker in this 
class attained to such skill as that shown by 
Hikoshiro. It would not perhaps be impossible 
to affix dates to the several generations—num- 
erous as they are—of the great workers in metals, 
but the task is of almost deterrent magnitude. 
We shall publish something on the subject as 
soon as time and space permit, but perhaps 
among our readers there may be some who will 
feel inclined to reply to the queries formulated 
by Mr. Huish. 


FATHER DAMIEN. 


Farner Damien, the hero-martyr, died recently 
in the leper settlement of Molokai, whether he 
had gone sixteen years previously of his own 
choice to live among the lepers, minister to 
their wants, and lay down his life for their sakes. 
There are no scenes more terrible in the life of 
this nineteenth century than those that occur in 
the Sandwich Islands when, on the appearance 
of symptoms of leprosy, a man or woman is ar- 
rested and deported to Molokai, and there is 
nothing grander or more beautiful in the history 
of nineteenth-century Christianity than the devo- 
tion of Father Damien, who consigned himself 
deliberately to this living grave out of pure 
charity and love of his kind. The A/adras 
Mazi writes thus about Father Damien's death :— 


Molokai or ‘‘the land of precipices” rises per- 
pendicularly 1,000 to 2,,00 feet from the sea, and 
contains a plain of about 2v.000 acres, hemmed in 
vetween the sea anda precipice. This plain is only 
accessible by a difficult landing. Three miles inland 
is the leper village of Kalawas. It is very pictur 
esquely situated, and looks from a distance like a 
thriving hamlet. Its single street is bordered by neat 
whitewashed cottages with numerous little gardens of 
bright flowers, and clusters of handsome tropical 
trees. ‘There is a market and a chapel, a playground 
and a cemetery. But it is the home of hideuus dis. 
ease and slow-coming death with which science in 
despair has ceased to grapple; a community of 
doomed beings sociaily dead * whose only business is 
to perish,’ wifeless husbands, husbandless wives, chil- 
dren without parents and parents without children; 
men and women who have ‘no more a portion for 
ever in anything that is done under the sun,’ con- 
demned to watch the repulsive steps by which each of 
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their doomed fellows goes down toa loathsome death, 
knowing that by the same they too must pass.” ‘The 
affairs of the settlement are directed by a leper Go- 
vernor, assisted by a Committee of twenty lepers. ‘he 
leper Superintendent’s office, where the accounts of 
the settlement are kept, and where the leper Go- 
vernor holds his leper Court, and the Post Office, are 
within the Hospital enclosure, ‘‘but the true Gover. 
nur and lawgiver is death.” The members of the 
unhappy community receive doles of food and gifts of 
suap and clothing from the Government, but for any- 
thing beyond the barest necessaries of life” they are 
dependent on their own industry if they are able to 
exercise it, and the kindness of their friends.” 

It was to this “ valley of the Shadow of Death,” 
that Father Damien betook himself, in the hope of 
assuaging the misery of its inhabitants, and of 
smoothing their departure to a happier existence. He 
resigned the excellent prospects he had of other and 
infinitely preferable spheres of usefulness, and in the 
full vigur of early manhood took up his abode among 
those who were diseased beyond all chance of re. 
covery. He was alive to the risk he ran of infection 
by association, especially at the hospital, with persons 
in the last stage of the malady ; and, regarding life 
as a talent that he was bound to protect, he took all 
the precautions that he could think of against 
contagion. He lived by himself, cooked his. own 
food, washed his own clothing and studied the 
utmost cleanliness in his surroundings. For several 
years he seemed to live a charmed life, while 
assiduously discharging the solemn duties to the 
sick, sorrowful, and dying that he had undertaken 
“ His hands were stained and hardened by toil; but 
the glow of health was in his face, the buoyancy of 
youth in his manner; while his ringing laugh, his 
ready sympathy, and his inspiring magnetism told of 
one who in any sphere might doa noble work, and 
who in that which he had chosen was doing the no. 
blest of all works. He was indefatigable in doing 
goud. He combined in his own person the offices of 
priest, doctor, magistrate, schoolmaster, carpenter, 
painter, gardener, undertaker, and gravedigger. He 
helped to bury 1,600 lepers whose dying beds he had 
attended. But at last the day arrived, when the small 
beginuing of evil exhibited itself on his own body. 
He was not unprepared for the contingency, and his 
zeal was not affected by the discovery that he was 
himself doomed to share the fate of those whose 
domicile he had shared. “ Having,” he said, no 
doubt myself of the true character of my disease, J feel 
calm, resigned, and happier among my peuple. Al- 
mighty God knows what is best for my own satisfac- 
tion, and with that conviction I say daily a good fiat 
voluntas Tua.” ite has now passed away, leaving 
behind him the memory of a man who laid down his 
life in the holy cause of humanity, asd set an unique 
example of sacrifice that will revered by all who hear 
bis fate, let their creed or race be what it may. ” : 


Father Damien was forty-nine at the time of his 
death, having lived with, preached to, fed, cluthed, and 
buried the miserable diseased lepers of Molokai for 
nearly sixteen years. Mr. Stoddard, who visitedthe 
Island, writes :—"* In 1873 Father Damien, in common 
with others of the clergy, them a man of 33 years of 
age, was invited to be present at the dedication of a 
beautiful chapel just completed by Father Lenenor at 
Wailuku, on the Island of Main. There he met the 
Bishop, who expressed regret that he was still unable 
to send a priest to Molokai. Father Damien at once 
said :—‘ My Lord, I hear that a small vessel will next 
week take cattle from Kawaigae to Kaulapapa. If 
you will permit me, I will go there to help the lepers 
to make their Easter duties.’” 

His request was granted, and he landed at the 
Settlement, where he fuund a colony of eight hundred 
lepers, of whom between four and five hundred were 
Catholics. The lepers were dying frum eight to 
twelve a week. ‘The priest had not time to build 
himself a hut—he had not even the material with 
which to do so; and for a season he slept in the open 
air under a tree, exposed to the wind and rain, His 
duties were never ending. Krom early mass till long 
after his suffering flock was housed in sleep. he was 
busy, and when at last he sought his pillow it was too 
often to lie awake planning for the future and perhaps 
to be called again into the sick wards, to e+se the 
anguish of the sick or the dying. Mr. Stoddard 
says :— 

y Once I wandered alone into the chapel; a small 
organ was standing near the open window; beyond 
it was the very tree where Father Damien had found 
shelter when he first came to the Island. Isat at the 
instrument, dreaming over the keys,'and thinking of 
the life one must lead in such a spot; of the need and 
the lack uf human sywpathy; of the solitude of the 
soul destined to a communion with perpetual death— 
and, hearing a slight rustling near me, I turned, and 
found the chapel nearly filled with lepers. who had 
stolen silently in at the sound of the music. ‘The 
situation was rather startling, but when [ asked where 
Father Damien might be found, (hey directed me, and 
stood aside to let me pass. 

‘ 1 found him where I might have know he was 
to be, working bravely among his men; he by far the 
most industrious of them all. As 1 approaciied them 
unobserved, the bell of the little chapel rung out the 
Angelus. On the instant they all knelt, uncovered, 
and in their midst the priest recited the beautiful 
prayer, to which they responded in low voices, while 
the gentle breeze rustled the leaves about thent, and 
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careers by ambitiously utilizing their diplomatic 
abilities for the purpose of obtaining fame and 
glory. Such conduct cannot escape the danger 
of being described as treacherous and disloyal. 
We have every confidence in Count Okuma, 
but we are led to make these remarks when we 
contemplate the strength of the Powers arrayed 
against Japan and the difficulty of the task Count 
Okuma has now in his hands.” So writes our 
contemporary, unconscious apparently that its 
own language furnishes an effective answer to its 
criticisms. For if it be true, as the Zokyo 
Shimpo asserts—and undoubtedly it is true— 
that Japan was originally confronted in this 
matter by an irresistible league of Powers, and 
that immense difficulties lay in her path, then it 
follows inevitably that to break up the combina- 
tion and negotiate the difficulties, some sacrifices 
had to be made. Nobody questions the fact 
that it would have been much pleasanter for 
Japan to get everything she wanted without 
giving anything at all in return. But that is 
not the way negotiations are managed in this 
world of ours. As we have often remarked 
before, Japan asks from Western Powers some- 
thing which they have never before dreamed of 
granting to an Oriental State. It can be easily 
understood that a Japanese newspaper, not re- 
garding Japan in the light of an Oriental State 
at all, may fail to realize this aspect of the ques- 
tion, But foreign Powers are more clearsighted. 
They know perfectly well that they are masters 
of the situation, and if they have been induced 
to abandon their post of vantage in considera- 
tion of such trifling and temporary concessions 
as those indicated by the Zokyo Shimpo, it 
would better become that journal to congratu- 
late its country and applaud the ability of Count 
Okuma than to cavil at conditions which are at 
once equitable in themselves and eminently 
favourable to Japan. 


a flood of glory upon their afflicted 
all of them, save the good pastor, who 

Atined to follow in the ghastly proces- 
sion, whose motionless bodies he blessed in their 
peaceful sleep. Who shall say that the sight was not 
pleasing in the eyes of God?” 


THE “TOKYO SHIMPO” ON TREATY REVISION. 
Tue Zokyo Shimpé, as we have already men- 
tioned in these columns, is not entirely satisfied 
with the new treaties recently concluded between 
this country and some Western Powers. Our 
contemporary writes as follows in its issue of the 
23rd instant:—‘ Seeing that the new treaties 
are likely to be at least less unbearable than 
the existing ones, and that the task of treaty 
revision is in the hands of men like Count 
Okuma and his colleagues, it is not at all un- 
reasonable that our countrymen should have 
received with unbounded joy the news of the 
agreement to our proposals by the Governments 
of the United States and of Germany. But for 
our own part, we cannot echo the general acla- 
mations, until we see sound reasons for so 
doing. We do not share the opinions euter- 
tained by Count Soejima, as the Fapan Mail 
once supposed that we did. (We admire the 
frankness of the editor of the fail, who has 
taken the pains to carefully correct his mistake 
according to our explanations). While putting 
entire confidence in the Minister of State who 
is charged with the duty of carrying out the 
new treaty programme, we cannot as yet feel 
entirely easy as to the resiflts of his efforts. 
Countries like England, France, and so forth, 
are, in intellectual attainments, in military 
strength, in wealth, in diplomatic sagacity, and 
in the spirit of self-aggrandizement, far superior 
to this Empire. It may look a hopeless task 
on the part of a small, poor, and weak country 
like this to contend against such Powers. We 
do not of course conceive it possible to leap 
at one bound to a position of absolute equality 
with such States. We believe that Count Okuma 
aims at securing for Japan a status somewhere 
midway between absolute equality and her pre- 
sent humiliating circumstances. But these two 
extremes are separated by a long interval. 
Between them there is a wide space within 
which situations of almost countless diversity 
can easily be conceived. Such being the case, 
how can we be otherwise than extremely cau- 
tious and apprehensive as to the ultimate solu- 
tion of our treaty problem. Ownership in land 
by foreigners, the leasing of mines to foreigners, 
and the appointment of foreign judges—these 
are, among others, the most difficult points to 
he negotiated. What views are entertained by 
Count Okuma on such questions we are unable 
to say. It is evidently within His Majesty's 
power, as has been established by the Constitu- 
tion, to conclude treaties with foreign Powers, 
and we have no right to require that the 
Ministers charged witlr the task of concluding 
them should show us their drafts. But the con- 
clusion ofa treaty with a foreign country is a 
matter of great national consequence, and has 
a close relation to the rights of the subject. In 
European countries, such matters are laid before 
Parliament, and in England drafts of treaties 
are sometimes submitted for discussion by 
Chambers of Commerce. If Count Okuma is 
sensible of the greatness of his responsibility, 
why does he not seek to obtain the advice of the 
public and to put the people’s minds at ease. 
by giving publicity to the opinions he entertains 
on this great question? Somebody may say, 
‘What harm can there be in appointing foreign 
judges to a court of last appeal?’ Can such a 
system be compared with one in which the 
consuls of 17 different Powers exercise inde. 
pendent jurisdiction? But in our opinion, 
the evil of the latter system is very small, 
because under it foreigners have not the prisi- 
lege of mixed residence or the right of owning 
real property. When, however, we are required 
to give all that remains for us to give, and 
when in return we are still to be denied full 
autonomy in our tariff matters, and in the ap- 
pointment of our judges. can we say thata good 
and desirable method of treaty revision, has been 
found? Can such treaties be bearable? Nota 
few statesmen in Europe have wrecked their 


INTERESTING SHIPPING CASE. 


A cask of considerable interest to shippers is 
reported from Hankow. It appears that the 
firm of Gordon Bros., at that port, in consequence 
of the steamship A/oyune being circulated to 
load teas for London at £4 per ton, applied 
for two hundred tons space. The defendants, 
the agents of the steamer, acknowledging the 
receipt of the application, added the words 
“will reply.” On the following day it came to 
the plainuff's knowledge that other firms had 
secured space; they therefore, two days after their 
first application, pressed for a reply. In an- 
swer the agents regretted inability to allot 
space at that moment, but promised to com- 
munfcate with the plaintiffs if they should find 
themselves in a position to do so. Other 
correspondence followed, and eventually an 
action was raised by Gordon Bros. for 1,000 
taels, actual commission and charges on 
teas not shipped, and 2,000 taels damage to 
good name. After hearing evidence the Court 
held the custom of the port to be that agents of 
steamers may allot or refuse space as they think 
best for their own interests, and that the defen- 
dants were quite within their rights in acting as 
they did. The action was therefore dismissed 
with costs. 


A ROBBERY AT THE TOKYO HOTEL. 


A DARING ROBBERY was effected at the Tokyo 
Hotel at about 3 a.m. on the 28th ult., the victims 
being an English gentleman, with his mother 
and sister, now ona visit to Japan, who had 
been staying at the Hotel since the 22nd ultimo. 
The two ladies occupied the end upstairs room 
in one of the wings, and the gentleman had the 
adjoining room, the two being connected by a 
door of communication, and each one opening 
into the corridor. Apparently the thief entered 
the hotel from the back, where there is very 
little protection against intruders, and made his 
way up the main staircase facing the front door, 
without being noticed by the dozing night- 
porter. He seems to have made straight for 
the quarters of the English guests aforesaid, the 
outer doors of which, though shut, were not 
locked, while the door of communication was 
closed without being latched. His proceed- 
ings were very curious. Avoiding the door 
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leading from the passage into the gentle- 
man’s room, the latch of which was some- 
what creaky, he passed on to the silent latch 
of the ladies’ room for his entry, and made a 
circuit through that room into the gentleman’s 
room, apparently bent on securing a Gladstone 
bag therein, in which were kept locked up the 
few valuables in possession of the party—who 
had fortunately Jeft in Yokohama all but those 
actually required. He then seems to have struck 
a light to search the table, as holes, apparently 
burnt by droppings from a match, were found 
next day in a silk pocket handkerchief that had 
been left on the table. Taking from the table 
the gentleman’s purse and a handful of small 
silver (but apparently despising coppers, and 
overlooking two or three silver articles), he left 
the rooms with them and the Gladstone bag, 
evidently going out by the way he came, as was 
shown by the open doors in the morning. The 
guests, who had not retired until gbout 1 o'clock, 
slept on. But the night porter caught a back 
view of the robber, with the bag in his hand, 
cooily walking from the foot of the main stair- 
case towards the interior of the house. This 
porter, a dull-witted lad, seems to have sup- 
posed at first that a man walking in that 
direction could only be some one stopping in 
the house; at all events he did not follow until 
the thief had got clear off. He then went to 
inform the ‘‘ boys” of the house what had oc- 
curred, one of whom, it is said, went upstairs 
to look about, and reported that there were no 
signs of depredation. And it was not until 8.45 
that the gentleman of the party, who had just 
risen from bed, was asked by one of the head 
servants whether he had missed anything during 
the night, and was thus first brought to know 
of his loss. Fortunately this is not great—but 
about 120 yen in money, a gold watch and 
chain, a diamond ring, and various trinkets, 
clothing, &c., altogether worth perhaps $600 or 
$700, were carried off by the thief. The latter, 
in spite of his impudence, seems to have been 
a polite fellow, for, before casting away the bag 
in the Foreign Concession at Tsukiji, where it 
was found next day, he not only left in it the 
gentleman's cheque-book and the passports of 
the party, but even added the visiting cards that 
had been carried in the purse, and a white shirt 
for achange. The facts of the robbery, which 
were at once communicated to the police, 
seem to show that there must have been collu- 
sion with some one in the hotel. It is difficult 
to account otherwise for the thief's having gone, 
as he did, direct for the Gladstone bag, evidently 
with some knowledge that it was used for 
valuables ; or for his route through the rooms ; 
or for the fact that, intent apparently on the bag 
alone, he passed through the ladies’ room with- 
out carrying off three or four rings and a watch 
which lay on their table, or a leather hand-bag 
which looked a much more likely depository for 
valuables than the Gladstone bag that was 
taken; or for the fact that the rooms which he 
robbed were at the remotest point from the 
staircase, and that, on his way thither, he passed 
at least one other occupied room, the door of 
which was open, without stealing therefrom. 

THE FUTURE OF EDUCATION IN JAPAN. 


Our recent remarks on the subject of education 
in Japan seem to have been misconstrued. One 
source of misconception is due to the fact that 
statements which were merely quoted or sum- 
marized by us as indications of the present ten- 
dency of public opinion in Japan, have been 
read as though they represented our own views. 
Without essaying the little profitable task of 
comparing what we did actually say with what 
we are supposed to have said, it will be simpler 
to explain at once that our own suggestions do 
not extend beyond a certain measure of decen- 
tralization in matters of education. We have 
much sympathy with the complaints of which 
the Fi7i Shimpé has hitherto been the chief ex- 
ponent, namely, that strict uniformity of curri- 
cula throughout the empire is by no means 
desirable and that due attention should be paid 
to the special wants of particular localities. As 
for the idea of dispensing altogether with the 


control of the Central Government, we are by 
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no means prepared to advocate anything of the 
kind, believing, as we do, that if officialdom 
has any function fairly falling within its legiti- 
mate sphere, the duty of helping to raise the 
intellectual level of the nation may certainly be 
counted such a function. Western example is 
entirely is favour of this view, though Western 
philosophy by no means endorses the wholesale 
practice of the day. On the other hand, we do 
not entertain the apprehension that if the loca- 
lities in Japan were left to determine, of theirown 
option, how much money should be appropriated 
for educational purposes in their several dis- 
tricts, they would seize the opportunity to sacri- 
fice education for the sake of reducing taxation. 
The inference suggested by the past record of 
the people as well as by their present attitude, 
is that they value the benefits conferred by 
education at least as much as any other nation 
values them. But this is matter of opinion. 
We do not insist upon the point, neither is it 
essential (o our argument. The gist of what we 
intended to advocate in our recent article is that, 
while the general control and superintendence 
of educational matters should remain with the 
Government, their direct management should, as 
far as possible, be entrusted to the localities im- 
mediately concerned. To ‘‘ abandon the educa- 
tion of youth entirely to voluntary forces,” is a 
course we have never either contemplated or re- 
commended, But we are distinctly of opinion 
that the compilation and printing of text books 
should be withdrawn from the sphere of official 
action. It seems to us that better, cheaper and 
speedier work, in respect of compiling, might 
be done by inviting public competition and _re- 
serving only the power of selection to the De- 
partment of Education, while the greater part 
of the functions discharged by the Znsefsu 
Kyoku might advantageously be handed over 
to private enterprise. Without entering into 
further details, however, we confine ourselves to 
emphatically disavowing the views attributed to 
us, namely, that the time has come when the 
Government may withdraw from its control of 
national education, and when the Mombusho 
may be absorbed into the Department of Home 
Affairs. 


THE HEIR APPARENT. 
His ImprrtaL Hicuness Prince Harv, heir ap- 
parent to the Throne of Japan, is now in his 
tenth year. A delicate child in his early days, 
he has happily acquired health and strength as 
years went by. No Imperial Prince in this 
Empire has ever been similarly brought up. 
The Prince’s mode of life is modelled almost 
entirely upon Western lines. He attends the 
Nobles’ School daily, and studies precisely as do 
his fellow-students. The Choya Shimbun says 
that both in literature and military science 
he has made extrordinary progress, but of what 
this dugeé (military science) consists we cannot 
precisely say! In olden times a noble Japa- 
nese began, ata very early age, to study the 
use of the bow; the sword and the lance, but 
even in the case of an Imperial Prince skill in 
-Mmanaging such weapons scarcely continues to 
be included among essential accomplishments. 
Doubtless Prince Haru takes lessons in fencing 
and equestrianism as a part of his school course, 
and in archery as a pastime. The Choja tells 
us that he has a cold bath every morning ; that 
his diet is chiefly meat; that he has shaken him- 
self entirely free from petticoat government ; that 
his constant companions are officers and tutors; 
that he is fond of visiting beautiful scenery, as 
at Enoshima and Atami; that he plays on the 
sea-shore and in the woods like any ordinary 
boy, and that in consequence he is lusty and 
active. Our contemporary quotes Mr. Takasaki, 
Vice-Grand Master of the Board of Ceremonies. 
as saying that if such an education had always 
been given to the youthful Da#myo, the present 
representatives of that body would occupy a 
very different place in the national polity, and 
that the history of Japan during the past two 
thousand years contains no instance of the heir 
to the Throne being brought up in such a 
manner. We learn on the same authority that 
Prince Haru treats everybody, even to the lowest 


that he takes a keen interest in his fellow- 
students at the Nobles’ School, making minute 
enquiries whenever any one of them is pre- 
vented by sickness from attending, and that his 
conduct is in every respect exemplary. 


CONCERT. 

Ow1ne to the prevailing condition of moisture 
which characterized the weather of Wednesday, 
and also probably to the circumstance that the 
date was not altogether well chosen, Mrs. Korft’s 
concert the other evening was attended by a 
very small audience. This is all the more to 
be regretted because the lady, in addition to the 
possession of a voice of fine quality, has powers 
of instrumental performance of a very high 
order. The programme, which she bravely in- 
sisted on carrying through so far as possible, 
was altered in several respects as compared 
with the published form, two songs being omit- 
ted by the absence of a local amateur who had 
promised his assistance. Two well known lady 
ama’eurs, sisters, sang the duet ‘ Dunque il mio 
bene” (Komeo e Giultefia) by Lingwielli, one of 
them returning to give the charming “When the 
heart is young” (Dudley Back). A gentleman 
amateur gave the songs ‘‘Eifersucht Stolz” 
(Schubert) and “Die Beiden Grenadiere ” 
(Schumann) his powerful voice overcoming 
even the difficult acoustics of the Masonic Hall. 
The rest of the work of the evening Mrs. Korff 
bore on her own shoulders, and it is a high tribute 
to her powers when we say that she was listened 
to, in her repeated piano and vocal solos, not 
merely with patience but with real appreciation 
andpleasure. We believe it is the lady's intention 
to give another concert to-morrow (Saturday) 
when we hope a more satisfactory result,—at 
any rate one more worthy of her genius—will 
reward her efforts. . 


THE SUPPRESSION OF THE “‘ TOKYO SHIMPO.” 
GENERALLY when a Japanese newspaper is so 
unfortunate or so indiscreet as to incur the 
penalty of suspension, the announcement of the 
fact creates a feeling of regret that the Govern- 
ment should find it necessary to resort to such 
arbitrary measures. For we cannot forget that 
the punishment inflicted has a double signifi- 
cance. It means not only that, in the opinion 
of the Authorities, the press requires to be 
managed with the strong arm, but also that the 
newspaper-reading public cannot be trusted to sift 
the chaff from the wheat by its own instinct and 
judgment. Therefore a sentence of suspension, 
or even of fine, inspires an uncomfortable sense 
that things are not as they should be. But we 
frankly confess that no such sentiment occurs 
to us in connection with the case of the Zodyo 
Shimpo, which journal has just fallen under 
the displeasure of the censorship. The Zo&yo 
Shimpo lad gradually developed a most mis- 
chievous disposition, and fallen into a manner 
of writing that might well have fomented just 
such a state of discontent and unreasoning op- 
position as attended the Tani trouble two years 
ago. The mass of the reading public has no 
clear perception of the difficulties attending 
Treaty Revision. It sees only what appear to 
be the rights of the case, namely, that Japan, 
as an independent nation, should receive the 
treatment of an independent nation. Nothing 
is easier than to circulate the notion that if she 
fails to obtain that treatment, it is because her 
Government does not press its demands with 
sufficient resolution. Above all liable to mis- 
representation is the connection between this 
question and the new Civil Codes. At present 
the civil laws of Japan are beyond the reach of 
foreign comprehension. ‘There is neither statute 
nor precedent to fix them, and though they ap- 
parently suflice for the administration: of justice 
among the -Japanese, it is not to be forgotten 
that they are the products of feudal legislation, 
and that in the very nature of things they cannot 
be suited to the conditions existing in modern 
Japan, above all in Japan under the revised 
treaties. Japan herself, fully alive to this, 
has for years been engaged in compiling codes 
to suit her altered circumstances, and it is 


of those about him, with the greatest courtesy ;' understood that the promulgation of these Codes 


is now only a question of months. In view of 
all these facts Western Powers justly claim that 
before the final abolition of the present system 
of Consular jurisdiction, the new Codes must 
have been promulgated and put into force. 
There is no stipulation of any sort, as we under- 
stand the matter, with regard to the nature of 
the Codes. The foreign negotiators simply say 
to Japan ;—‘‘ Under existing circumstances it is 
practically impossible for our nationals to know 
what your laws are, and no prudent man will 
consent to carry on his business or to embark 
in fresh enterprises unless he knows something 
of the laws that protect him. You are now 
engaged in legislative reforms which, when 
completed, will place the acquisition of such 
knowledge within every one’s reach. We agree 
to come under your new Codes, but we do not 
agree lo give up our own laws and to abolish 
our own tribunals of justice, until your Codes 
are promulgated. As to the nature of the Codes, 
we ask no questions, having perfect confidence 
in the spirit of your legislators, and being con- 
tent with what contents your own people.’) Itis 
as though one should engage to rent a house 
so soon as the windows were glazed, a stipula- 
tion that no reasonable landlord would think of 
objecting to. When, then, we find a newspaper 
attempting to prove that the interests of the 
whole Japanese nation in respect of its civil 
Codes are to be sacrificed to the interests of a 
handful of foreigners ; attempting to prove that 
because Japan agrees to defer the abolition of 
Consular jurisdiction until a certain period shall 
have elapsed after the promulgation of her 
Codes, she pledges herself as to the time of 
promulgating the Codes or as to their nature, we 
can only conclude either that such a newspaper 
is crassly ignorant or that it is playing the part 
of a reckless agitator. The law is very distinct 
as to the unsanctioned discussion of inter- 
national negotiations by the press, and in the 
present instance it proves a most salutory law, 
for nothing could be more unfortunate than that 
the public should be misled, and the truth per- 
verted at this important stage of Japan’s na- 
tional history. 


THE JAPANESE METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATORY. 


Tue Geographical Bureau of the Home Depart- 
ment of the Japanese Government is doing for 
the people of Nippon what our Signal Service 
accomplishes for us. A fat bundle of pamphlet 
publications just received from T6ékyé shows 
that tri-daily telegraphic weather reports from 
the whole of the empire have been gathered 
since 1883. For many months past these have 
been published in the daily newspapers. The 
number of telegraphic reporting stations in Ja- 
pan is thirty-one, and from these, together with 
five stations in Korea and China, with less fre- 
quent exchanges from Manila in the Phillippines 
and Vladivostock in Siberia, the reports are 
made up. Since the first published list of 
observations made in 1874, the climatological 
values obtained have become more and more 
exact. The apparatus used in the central 
observatory, which is situated at the highest 
point within the old castle in Téky6, is of the 
finest and most sensitive sort from Europe and 
the United States, supplemented by special, 
instruments of native manufacture. Direct 
magnetic observations have been carried on for 
several years, with self-registering and other 
apparatus. The study of marine meteorology, 
and that of seismic disturbances is also attended 
to. The official Government work is supple- 
mented, with great popular benefit, by the 
Meteorological Society, which publishes a 
journal, of which we have received several 
copies. It has been found that the theories of 
meteorology which, in other parts of the world, 
have been supposed to be fixed principles of the 
science, are only of moderate value for’ the 
Japanese archipelago. The forecasts depend 
largely upon the skill of the superintendent, 
and are much more successful as relates to rain 
than to wind. Thus far about seventy per cent. 
of the predictions made in Tékyd have been 
found to be correct. In addition to the value 
of the cautionary signals displayed from forty- 
nine stations, the results of the system of 


jy tcaseay inquired for by 
eers, medical men, and sur- 

ean -efirector, Mr. J. Arai, is ably 
assisted by Mr. Ernest Knipping, a German 
gentleman whose writings, along with our own 
Prof. T. C. Mendenhall’s, are of standard value. 
The monthly publications of the Central Obser- 
vatory are amply supplied with maps and 
diagrams, with letter-press in English. The 
more popular Meteorological Fournal, for 
local reading, now in its eighth year, is in 
Japanese.—ation. : 


ARTISTIC JAPAN. 


Tue Athenaum writes thus of Artistic Fapan, 
the first volume of which is now complete :— 
“This is the first complete volume of a month- 
ly publication of which we have already re- 
commended the opening part to lovers of 
Japanese design. It comprises a number of 
notes and essays by Mr. W. Anderson, M. 
Champier, Mr. E. Hart, M. E. de Goncourt, 
and others well known in connection with the 
subjects. The reproductions of the cuts, 
coloured and uncoloured, could hardly be bet- 
ter nor could the selection of subjects. They 
show the abounding spirit, ample resources of 
humour, energy, and expression, and also the 
admirable draughtsmanship of the Oriental 
artists, who seem to rejoice in their art as no 
Occidental craftsman thinks of doing. It isa 
pleasure to sympathize with those who draw 
with so much intelligence and transcendent 
skill in imitating nature. There are designs 
which in their way it would be hard to surpass, 
and effects are produced with means as wonder- 
ful in their limitations as their success. ‘Thus 
a flight of tom-tits gives to each bird not only 
its idiosyncrasy, but its movements and expres- 
sion, and yet the deft strokes of the brush which 
delineated them so boldly and unerringly are 
singularly few. Other works are as carefully 
finished as this one is free and firm, but there 
is no sign of labour anywhere. A cat and kit- 
tens from Tokio pottery abound in Gothic 
energy and a grim sort of sportiveness it is 
hard to-resist. Some of the essays are first 
rate, especially the introduction to the volume, 
that on Japanese architecture by M. V. Cham- 
pier, and M. de Goncourt’s narrative founded 
on the discovery in Paris of a travelling writing- 
set made in the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury by one of the forty-seven Ronins. We 
are not among those whose delight in Japanese 
skill and craftsmanship knows no bounds and 
who surrender their judgment to its charms, 
but of what it is, and in that respect incom- 
parable, this publication is an excellent ex- 
ponent and illustrator.” 


SHINTOISM AND 1SE. 


Wuen Mr. Satow compiled his remarkable 
essay on the Revival of Pure Shintoism, he 
could scarcely have foreseen that this ancient 
and very invertebrate ‘creed would renew its 
youth and become a strong factor in the life of 
the nation as it is doing at present. We do not 
for a moment suppose, indeed. that Shintoism 
has evolved this phoenix-like faculty out of its 
own merits. For, after all, itis but a cult: its 
chief business is confined to the performance of 
rites connected with the burial of the dead and 
the worship of their manes. In these matters 
its office is not unimportant, and, at the same 
time, it enjoys the prestige of being the only 
form of religion acknowledged by the Imperial 
Family. But its claims as a creed may be 
summed up in the simple statement that it 
elevates a man’s conscience to the place of his 
god and does not torment him with theology or 
supernaturalism. Its strength lies in the appeal 
it makes to the conservative instincts, and as 
these are now in the ascendant, the antique cult 
hold its head proportionately high. Nishino 
Buntaro undoubtedly gave it an upward impulse, 
for the notoriety of his crime drew men’s atten- 
tion to the cause he died for, and renewed their 
patriotic interest in the original faith of the 
Land of the Gods. Besides, another happy 
coincidence contributes to further the interests 
of the cult. It happens just at this juncture 
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that next year will be the anniversary of a cere- 
monial, or rather a custom, called O-kage-mairi, 
which only takes place once in every sixty-one 
years. O-kage-mairt may be translated ‘‘ wor- 
ship by divine assistance,” for it is nothing more 
or less than an arrangement under which all 
persons coming to Ise to pray at the Shrines are 
enabled to procure food, lodging, and foot-gear 
free of expense to themselves, from the moment 
of crossing the frontiers of the province. Need- 
less to say that the beautiful motive underlying 
this custom is the placing of the great Shrines 
within reach.of the poorest devotee. The whole 
province throws its doors open, so to speak, and 
offers to support all who desire to say a prayer 
within the precincts of Dai-jingu. Times have 
changed since the twelfth year of Bunset, 
when this interesting custom was last ob- 
served, and many people predicted that no 
attempt would be made to observe it next year. 
But it seems that the followers of Shintoism are 
not so lukewarm as this forecast would sug- 
gest. Ample supplies of money and rice have 
been contributed, and the rite will be observed 
vext year in all its ancient dimensions. The 
whole empire will be divided into twelve dis- 
tricts, one for each month in the year, and to 
the inhabitants of each of these districts passes 
will be issued, available for their respective 
months. In addition to this prospect there is 
also another event which, happily for Ise, falls 
during the present year. It is the Gosen-ga, or 
transfer of the principal shrine from one build- 
ing to another, an event that takes place once 
in twenty-one years. It is usual for the Em- 
peror himself to be present at this ceremony, 
and there is consequently talk of His Majesty 
visiting Ise next September. A curious con- 
trast will be suggested to some minds by the 
fact that in making this visit, the Emperor will 
be carried from Tokyo almost to the borders 
of Ise by train, and even more so by the fact 
that His Majesty, having performed the Go- 
senza rite, will be present at the official opening 
of the Téky5-Ky6t6 Railway. 
THE EFFECT OF IMITATION UPON HUMAN 
PROGRESS. 

Tue minds of thinking men in Japan have been 
keenly bent of late upon the problem of na- 
tional individuality versus national imitation. 
How far may Japan carry her imitation of 
Western institutions and Western customs 
without forfeiting the originality that distin- 
guishes her from other countries? To answer 
such a question in set terms is, of course, im- 
possible. The reply must be furnished by the 
instinct of the people, and that instinct has now 
asserted itself in a very marked manner. In 
physics, a force just capable originally of mov- 
ing a body from a state of rest, becomes a con- 
stantly accelerating force if steadily applied, 
and produced in illimitable velocity. So itis in 
the world of morals also. Once set men in 
motion along any route, and unless the activity 
of the agent that started them: is diminished, 
they are sure to overstep their legitimate 
bourne. Japan had begun to be imitative to 
the degree of self-effacement, and under the 
influence of her present self-asserting impulse, 
she will probably exceed equally in a conserva- 
tive sense. We therefore invite the attention 
of thoughtful Japanese to the following extract 
from an essay just published by the Rt. Honble. 
Lord Justice Frey :— J 

If the descendible quality of habits be admitted, imita- 
tion will appear to have greatly enlarged its power of 
transmitting the acquirements of one generation to the next, 
and so enabling that generation to start from a higher 
vantage ground than its predecessor, for that which was 
done first by an ancestor as a voluntary act, then repeated 
by him in imitation of himself until it grew to be a habit, 
may be done by his descendant as a me-e matte: of habit, 
vested in him by the laws « f descent, and with infinitely less 
wear and tear, both physical and mental, than was ex 
pended on the act by the one who first did it. Fach pene- 
ration may not only receive. but acqu're thabits, and the 
sum of its received and acquired haiits it may hand on to 
the next generation, to Le in its turn augmented by the 
accretions of habits in that generation, and handed on with 
its new increment to the next following generation, and so 
On IN stiice ession, - 

In these two ways, the later generaticn starts with a 
larger stock of endowments than its prevecessor by the 
force of the principle of imitation 

If it be, on one hand, a gain to do anything without the 
effort of thought, it is, on the other hand, very dangerous 
to live without thought. It is evident that the principle of 
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imitation, very valuable so long as it helps us without 
thought to do as well as our forefathers have done, is very 
noxious when it prevents us from doing any better than 
they have done: and this is its effect where it is not 
counterbalanced by a perpetual inquisitivencss and activity 
of mind. Nowhere does the power of imitation show itself 
so mightily as in those states of society, like the Chinese, 
in which imitation is deified, is made the highest duty of 
life, and where everything which is not like what has been 
done before is regarded as evil. ‘The absence of all imita- 
tion would produce a stagnation in human society, because 
ea h man and each generation of men would derive no 
benefit from what their forefathers had learned: the pre- 
sence of no other principle of life must and doves equally 
produce stagnation, because the whole thought of the com- 
munity is hidebound in a case through which it cannot 
break—the whole life is that aptly described by Bede as 
one of stupid habit—vita stulte consuetudinis. It is only 
the co-existence of imitation with free thousht and effort 
that produces a really healthy and progressive state of 
society. he danger of mere imitation has been strikingly 
de.icted by Quintilian: ‘ What would have happened 
if no one had gone an inch beyond the precedent that he 
was following? In the poets we should have had nothing 
better than Livius Andronicus, in history nothing better 
than the annals of the pontiffs: we should still be naviga- 
ting on rafts: there would be no pictures except silhouettes 
drawn from shadows cast by the sun.” : 

It is difficult for an Englishman of the nineteenth centur: 
to realize a state of society which is really stationary : wit 
our greedy appetite for new ideas. for new thines, for re- 
forms, for improvements, it is hard for us to believe that a 
great, if not the greater part, of the human race knows 
none of these thinzs, and feels no such appetite, that it has 
gone on for thousands of years in the same way as it goes 
on to-day, and that it regards any attempt to introduce 
new thought or new modes of life, nut merely as an im- 
pertinence, but as an impiety, 


THE JAPAN DINNER IN LONDON. 


Tue accompanying letter has been circulat- 
ed amongst some old residents of Japan in 
London :— 


University of London, Burlington Gardens, W., 
7th May, 1889. 

Dear Sir,—I beg to enclose a list of those gentlemen 
who were present at the Japan Dinner last year, and also 
ty inform you that a Meeting will be held at my !‘rivate 
Room at the above address on Thursday, the 16th instant, 
at 4.30 p.m , at which the undermentiuned business will be 
brought forward ;-- 

ist. Honorary Secretary to report upon the result of last 

year’s Dinner. 

and. Appvuintment of New Committee. 

3rd. A proposition will be brought forward to put the 

Dinner upon a permanent basis, the annual subscrip- 
tion to be 30/- for home members, aud 3/- (or $1) for 
absent ones. 

4th. That the Dinner take place from middle to end of 

June—as the Committee can arrange. 

I trust you may be able to attend; but if not, perhaps 
you will Kindly let me know whether you are willing to sub- 
scribe for this year’s Dinner. And I shall be further ob- 
liged if you will furnish me with the names of any old 
Japan Residents, not already on the Ist, who might like 
tu be present. 

I am, Dear Sir, Yours faithfully, 

: F. V. DICKINS, 


Hon, Secretary, 
Japan Dinner, Granp Horer, Lonpon. 
3RD JULY, 1888. 

‘Sir Rutherford Alcock, K.C.8.,in the Chair. Present— 
Count Kawase (Ja;anese Minister) 8. Stuart Lane, W. 
W. Cargill, Admiral Buckle, R. Eusden, Colonel Alt, 
N. J. Hannen, P. Dowson, C Pearson, FE. L. Hyde, J. 
Wheatley, Colonel Sandwith, C. J. Melhuish. sir F. AG 
Adams, K.C.M.G. H. Bruce Walker, I. D’Iffanger, J. J. 
Keswici, B. Durant, H. B. Henley, H. R. Brunton, | 
Davison, A Brent, Wm. Keswick, J. Hart, J H. Longford, 
R. Schnell, R. Goddard, |. W. Broadbent, fF. Cornes, 
FE Satow, C.M G., A. Larem, Lieut. Chamberlain, R.N., 
]. Bisset, Colonel Robinson, F. V. Dickins, Colonel Ingram, 
Lieut -Col. Lean, Captain Douglas, R.N., TOL 
Mullins, A. Winstanley, J. Walter, J. P. Reid, E. Grosser, 
Viscount Okabé, A. Bellamy. 


AN EASY-GOING CAPTAIN. 


A PHENOMENAL skipper appeared on Wednes- 
day in H.B.M. Court for Japan, before Mr. 
Enslie. He was charged in the first place with 
having, on 18th February last, left behind at 
Singapore an ordinary seaman of his ship, the 
British bark Omega, without having previously 
obtained a certificate in writing of the shipping 
master endorsed on the agreement of his vessel, 
as required by the Merchant Shipping Act, 1875, 
section 207, subsection 3. Défendant admitted 
the charge and when questioned as to his know- 
ledge of his responsibilities, said he had been 
seventeen years at sea and did not know the 
penally he had incurred. Inspection of his 
log by Mr. Enslie disclosed a state of things 
which the Consul characterised as “terrible.” 
The captain averred that he had never been asked 
for an official log wherever he had been. Mr. 
Enslie ordered a charge to be made out against 
him; and meantime, for the first indictment, 
ordered him to pay a mitigated fine of £10 and 
costs, with the option of a month’s imprisonment, 
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In the afternoon, accordingly, Captain A. V. 
Brown of the Omega was arraigned on a charge 
of having during a voyage from Hongkong to 
Yokohama via Takao failed to keep a log as 
required by the Merchant Shipping Act and 
neglected to make the entries in such log as 
required by the statute. He admitted the charge 
and threw himself on the mercy of the Court. 
Mr. Enslie said he had been guilty of irregula- 
rities of the grossest character, and pointed out 
that the log book itself contained for his 
guidance the more important sections of the 
Act. There was an irregularity on almost every 
page. ‘The name of the official registered num- 
ber, the list of the crew, the report of character 
—all were blanks. The Captain remarked that 
he thought a coasting vessel did not require a 
log book. He was ordered to pay £5 and 
costs or to go to prison for fifteen days. 


bury spoke at the Academy dinner on Saturday 
night, in connection with the projected national 
portrait gallery, is said to be Mr. Alexander, the 
well-known collector of Chinese and Japanese 
works of art. At his residence in Kensington 
Mr. Alexander has a unique cabinet of the most 
rare and beautiful specimens of Eastern jewels. 
With great wealth he associates, as is evident, a 
splendid generosity. In the East-end of London 
he has expended large sums: of money in or- 
ganizing and supporting clubs for working men 
and lads, and, besides these public benefac- 
tions, he has been one of the most generous 
donors of private charity in England. It is 
understood that Mr. Alexander is to give 
£100,000 for the building intended to receive 
the national portrait collection, and that the 
Government are now in treaty for a site. Water- 
loo House, in Cockspur-street, facing Charing- 
cross, Trafalgar-square, and Pall-mall, is spoken 
of. It would be a superb situation, and the 
large premises formerly used as shops have been 
vacant for a long time.” 


that, at the time the negotiations were opened, 
the German Minister not being at his post in 
Tokyo, Marquis Saionji had to be entrusted with 
the power of negotiating directly with the Go- 
vernment of that country. 


JAPANESE SWORD-BLADES. 


A CORRESPONDENT, referring to the letter addres- 
sed to us by Mr. Huish, says that a paper is 
now in course of preparation for the Asiatic 
Society on the subject of Japanese sword-blades. 
The writer of the paper has had access to a 
magnificent collection of blades by renowned 
makers, in the possession of a nobleman who 
resides in Tokyo. This portion of the informa- 
tion desired by English collectors will therefore 
be forthcoming ere long. Itis, indeed, already 
available, to a great extent, in the published 
works of those most thorough workers, the 
Germans. 


AN INDIAN GIRL. 


At the examination of a girls’ school in India— 
the exact place is not specified—by the local 
committee of managers, the pupils were asked 
to write the story of their daily life and avoca- 
tions. A girl of about sixteen contributed the 
following essay, which, as translated from the 
vernacular in which it was wrilten, seems to us 
one of the most charmingly simple, unaffected 
compositions conceivable; we take it from the 
Statesman :— After getting leave from school 
on Saturday I went home, and put away my 
slate and books. I next took off my school- 
dress, and having put on other clothes I 
attended to household work. When evening 
came | lit the light in the house, and taking my 
beads I went to worship our god Jugonath. 
Having prostrated myself before the great lord 
Jugonath, I went into the house and taking my 
book sat down to read. When the night was 
somewhat advanced, I put away my book. 
Then having taken my food, and washed my 
face and hands, I spread my bed on the ground 
and sat down. Then I gave praise to the great 
Father and supreme Lord, and I went to sleep. 
In the early morning I got up, and having per- 
formed my household duties, I took my book 
and sat down to read. When the sun was well 
up, I anointed myself with oil, and went out to 
bathe. Then I came home and changed my 
wet clothes and put them in the sun to dry. 
Then having made my reverence to our house- 
hold spiritual teacher, 1 made my prostrations 
to the sun, and having received spiritual com- 
fort, I returned to the house. I then took food, 
and having washed my face and hands I ate 
some betel-nut, and sat down to write. When 
the day was spent I returned to my household 
work, and again worshipped the god Jugonath. 
Now I have come again to school, and if there 
are any faults or mistakes in this exercise I hope 
that they will be forgiven.” 


Tue Hocht Shimbun states that while the 
Emperor was on his way to the Toyama Military 
School, on the 2gth ultimo, a mounted officer 
attached to the Tokyo First Divisional Head- 
quarter got in front and retarded the progress 
of the Imperial party at Kojimachi Kuchome. 
The officer was stopped by one of the Imperial 
Horseguards, to whom the offender gave his 
card. It is said that the incident was due to 
the fact that the horse had bolted and become 
unmanageable. 


BRITISH MECHANICAL ABILITY. 


Tue United States Commercial Agent at Rei- 
chenberg, in a recent official report says :—‘ The 
English are in all mechanical work ahead of 
the rest of Europe. They build the most mills 
owing to the increase in their industry, and to 
the fact that old mills are being constantly de- 
stroyed by fire. They are also able to change 
old machines, built fifteen years ago, for new 
ones without financial loss, as the cost of a 
machine in an English spinning-mill is balanced 
in fourteen years by crediting its account with 
1f. yearly per spindle. In other words, in an 
English mill the machinery pays for itself in 
fourteen years, while in all other parts of Europe 
it takes from twenty-six to twenty-eight years. 
England being, therefore, in a position to -buiid 
more new machines is far ahead of the rest of 
Europe as regards machinery, and is able to 
overcome all opposition.” 


Tue Japanese Flying Squadron, Rear Admiral 
Inouye in command, now lying off Shinagawa, 
consisting of H.I.M. ships Zakachtho Kan 
(flagship), Maniwa Kan, Kuso Kan, Katsuragt 
Kan and Alusashi Kan, will probably sail on 
their evolution cruise about the 2nd of July; 
and, after calling at the home ports en route, 
will visit Wladivostock, the Korean ports, and 
harbours in the northern part of the China Sea. 


Tue London and China Express says:— 
‘Amongst the calls to the Bar at the Middle 
Temple, at the last examination, was that of 
Mr. J. H. Longford, H.M.’s Vice Consul at 
Tokio. Mr. Longford, by favour of the Benchers, 
was called in his absence, as he had to leave 
for Japan in February last. Mr. T. R. Kemp, 
Q.C., was his sponsor.” fs 


THE NAGASAKI WATERWORKS. 

We learn from our Nagasaki: contemporary that 
five tenders were sent in for the contract to 
supply the necessary pipes for the local 
Waterworks, the amounts of the various bids 
being as follow:—China and Japan Trad- 
ing Company, $123.054.39; Seitetsu Kaisha, 
(Tokyo), $132,482.79; Takata Shokai, (Tokyo), 
$134,360.87; Reynell and Company (Kobe) 
$143,520.51; and the Nippon Doboku Kaisha 
(Tokyo), $143.992.56. The contract was award- 
ed to the China and Japan Trading Company, 
who, itis stated, will obtain the material from 
England. Professor W. K. Burton of Tokyo 
will, itis rumoured, be called to Nagasaki shortly 
in connection with the new Waterworks.. 


A GENEROUS GIET. 
Count Ito, as our readers are already aware, 
has published a commentary on the Constitu- 
tion and Law of the Imperial House. ‘The 
work is of course in Japanese, but we believe 
that an English version will shortly appear. 
Naturally the demand for such a book was large, 
but as Count Ito had no desire to make any 
profit by it, he presented the proceeds to the 
Society of National Learning (Aokka Gakwat). 
The society now finds that the value of the gift 
amounts to over two thousand five hundred yen, 
and after some consultation it has been decided 
to use the money for the erection of a place of 
meeting. The affair has directed much attention 
to the Society, and will probably have the effect 
of materially increasing its roll of members. 


To-morrow (Sunday, July 7th) there will be 
the usual morning service, with a celebration 
of the Holy Communion, at S. Andrew’s Church, 
Shiba, at 11 o'clock. On the following Sunday 
the morning service will be discontinued, and 
there will be evening service at 6 o'clock, until 
further notice. 


From July rst two mails daily will be made up 
at the Yokohama Post Office for despatch by 
rail to Kobe, closing as under. All mail matter 
for Kobe will in future be sent by rail unless 
otherwise directed :—Ordinary mails close at 
6.15 a.m. and 4.55 p:m.; register mails close 
at 5.40 a.m. and 4.20 a.m. 


THE BERLIN SEMINARY FOR ORIENTAL 
LANGUAGES. 

We translate the following from the Cologne 
Gazelle of May oth :—We learn from the Semi- 
nary for Oriental languages that three of the 
scholars of the Chinese class are shortly to leave 
for Shanghai, in order to enter the service of the 
new German Asiatic Bank, We take this op- 
portunity of correcting an erroneous idea which 
is widely believed in commercial circles, viz. 
that any one who desires to attend the classes 
is obliged to stop a given time. This is quite 
a mistake; a student may stay as short or as 
long a time as he pleases. The paragraphs in 
the official prospectus, which have reference to 
the length of the course, are only intended to 
convey that the professors consider that a certain 
time is necessary for men who intend to quality 
for Student Interpreterships, in order that they 
may obtain the necessary proficiency in an 
Oriental tongue. We may add that the board 
makes special arrangements, if necessary, to 
help on those scholars who can only stay a short 
time. 


We learn with much pleasure, which will be 
shared by all the British residents, that the 
Queen has been pleased to recognise Mr. Aston’s 
long and highly meritorious service by conferring 
on him the order of St. Michael and St. George. 


A NOTIFICATION was issued over the signature 
of the Minister of State for the Navy on the 1st 
instant, to the effect that the Second and Third 
Admiralty Offices at Guko and Saseho respec- 
tively were opened on that date.—Officral Gazetle. 


WHAT POWERS NEXT? 
Tue ijt Shimpo states that, according to the 
generally received notion, Russia will be the next 
Power to come forward and recognize Japan's 
claims for the revision of the treaties. After 
Russia, Austria seeins to be looked upon as 
most likely to agree to Japanese demands. 
Our contemporary also states that the negotia- 
tions for treaty revision will be conducted in 
Tokyo. That the revised treaty with Germany 
was signed at Berlin, is due to the circumstance 


WE are asked to state that there will be a game 
of baseball this afternoon, beginning at half 
past two, weather permitting. Good play is ex- 
pected and the ladies and public generally of the 
Settlement are cordially invited to be present. 


THE DONOR OF THE NEW PICTURE GALLERY IN 
LONDON. 

Tue Daily Telegraph contains the following : 

—‘ The munificent donor of whom Lord Salis- 


Tue Rev Dr. Meacham will occupy the pulpit.at 
the Union Church to-morrow morning, and the 
subject of his discourse is to be ‘‘ Comfort.” 


i 
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NOMY OF NATURE.” 


a honthly publication bearing 
“LX the title of K By Zensoku, or The 
Economy of Nature,—the first number of 
which appeared in April last, is the pro- 
duct of one pen. Mr. Kato HIROYUKI, 
the ex-President of the Imperial Univer- 
_ sity and a member of the Senate, is a most 
voluminous writer. For more than twenty 
years he has diligently studied our Western 
civilisation- and its underlying strata of 
philosophical belief. He has for some 
years past been engaged in giving to the 
world through the medium of various 
learned journals the results of his inves- 
tigations. But his writings lose much 
synthetic force by being scattered over 
such a wide area and by being read se- 
parately. Those who are interested in 
the progress of thought in this country 
cannot but welcome a publication that 
gives the results of the investigations of 
so mature a mind as that of Mr. Kato. 
The problem that Mr. KaTo has attacked 
is one which has been again and again 
considered in these columns, but which, 
strange to say, fails to excite the interest 
of the majority of Japanese writers. Briefly 
stated it amounts to this:—in a compli- 
cated system of life and manners such as 
that prevailing in the West, what elements 
are most worthy of incorporation here ; 
what is the best method of introducing 
such elements, and what are the reforms 
necessary for their assimilation? It is very 
plain that a complete assimilation of an 
_ alien system of civilisation is impossible ; 
that is, if those distinctive powers which 
every nation possesses and which are 
valuable to the world as well as to the 
nation itself are not to be annihilated. 
This is undoubtedly a complicated ques- 
tion, too complicated for flippant minds to 
comprehend, much less to discuss. Slavish 
imitation is either recommended or implied 
by the method of treating this subject 
adopted by the majority of writers. We 
are glad, then, to see men like Mr. KATO 
devoting their learned leisure to the re- 
moval of some of the obscurity in which 
the questions is enshrouded. 

Mr. KATO observes in the first number 
of The Economy of Nature that every- 
thing terrestrial is subject to certain fixed 
laws, and that a knowledge of such laws is 
absolutely essential to any and all who aim 
at the attainment of success in their under- 
takings; that all changes taking place, 
whether beneficial or injurious, are the re- 
sult of the working of such laws; that 
there is nothing miraculous or strange 
about them. On the operation of these 
laws in the visible and material universe it 
is the province of science to inform us. 
But it is not only in the visible universe, not 
only in the mineral, vegetable, and animal 
kingdoms, that operations and changes are 
subject to law. The mind of man is not 
otherwise situated. Man in his indivi- 
dual, social, and political capacity is in- 
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cluded in the economy. Human welfare 
and progress of all kinds can only be 
secured by close attention to the laws that 
govern human life and institutions. 

The opening number of Mr. KATO’S 
publication contains a valuable paper on 
the state of political parties in Japan at 
the present time. He points out how 
unsatisfactory is their present condi- 
tion; how indefinite are their aims, and 
how childish are many of their con- 
troversies. He compares parties here with 
those in Western countries. 
tical parties of the West, he observes, 
may all be included under five heads, 
as follows: (1) Government parties and 
Anti-Government parties; (2) Social or 
Provincial parties (like the Irish in the 
English Parliament) ; (3) Class parties ; 
(4) Parties that differ as to the merits 
of the existing Constitution ; (5) Parties 
founded on Government policies. The 
first two of these, Mr. KATo maintains, 
lack a rational basis, and the third is 
essentially selfish. There is no reason, 
he contends, why a government, as such, 
should have a party to support or oppose 
it, and the furtherance of the interests of 
a class is an entirely unworthy object for 
a party to set before it. Parties founded 
on the supposed merits or demerits of the 
Constitution, such as the Republicans 
and Monarchists of France, he thinks 
undesirable, since while professing to be 
founded on special principles they owe 
their existence to special interests. The 
fifth class of party Mr. KaTO hopes to see 
flourishing in this country. The pro- 
sperity and progress of a country, he 
rightly contends, depend almost entirely 
on the wisdom of the policy it adopts in 
certain questions. Hence it is most de- 
sirable that the minds of politicians should 
be concentrated on the discussion of 
policies. 

In the second and third numbers of Zhe 
Economy of Nature Mr. KATO addresses 
himself to the discussion of Japanese na- 
tionality. He urges the necessity of the 
nation’s clearly making up its mind as to 
the sphere it is best qualified to fill among 
the nations of the world, and of its giving 
its undivided attention to the attainment 
of thorough efficiency in its own line. 
Speaking generally, he maintains that the 
choice of the nation lies between com- 
merce and war, and that Japan’s primary 
concern should be to qualify itself to be 
classed among military powers, but that 
at the same time it should devote a good 
deal of attention to the development of its 
commerce. Mr. KATO observes that from 
an ethological point of view war is to be 
preferred to commerce; that for the pro- 
duction of fine moral traits the life of a 
merchant is surpassed by that of a soldier; 
and he argues that now, when Japan is 
entering on an era of progress and com- 
petition in which all the moral fibre of 
which she is capable will be in request, 
it is incumbent on her to choose the course 


The poli- 


best adapted to the development of that 
fibre. He answers at some length the 
arguments of those who advocate Japan’s 
adopting America as a model, and giving 
undivided attention to art manufacture, 
and commerce, contending that those who 
quote America as a country whose fame 
rests on commerce alone, and hence as a 
country fitted to serve as an example for 
Japan at the present time, do not give 
sufficient weight to the widely differing 
past history and present condition of the 
two countries. 

Among other subjects Mr. Kato dis- 
cusses such of the national customs as he 
conceives to be productive of more evil 
than good, urging their immediate discon- 
tinuance. The first of these he designates 
“The undue prevalence of funeral rites 
and ceremonies.” He maintains that 
funeral rites have increased in elaborate- 
ness since the Revolution of 1868; that 
prior to that they were characterised by 
simplicity and inexpensiveness. It can- 
not be asserted, he says, that the present 
costliness of funerals is the result of an 
increased amount of filial feeling. For 
the modern funeral ceremony is in the 
majority of instances an empty show, 
prompted by love of display more than 
anything else. Mr. KATO advocates com- 
bined action against this tendency, which 
he regards as fraught with evil conse- 
quences: among them the frequent pe- 
cuniary distress of the relatives of the 
deceased occupies a prominent place, 

The latest number of the Zezsoku con- 
tains an article on ‘“ The Independence of 
the Imperial University,” in which Mr. 
KATO sums up the conclusions which have 
been arrived at by Japanese writers on this 
subject. He points out that the idea of 
placing the University on an independent 
footing is by no means new; that during the 
time in which he acted as its President 
the point was Constantly discussed. He 
goes on to remark that the present ap- 
parent urgency of the question is to be 
attributed to the apprehension which some 
people entertain that the Diet may object 
to vote the large sum of money annually 
required for the maintenance of the Institu- 
tion. He allows that there is some ground 
for this apprehension and advises that as a 
temporary arrangement the Institution 
should be supported by the Treasury De- 
partment. He thinks the proposal that the 
Imperial Household should be asked to 
take the Institution under its protecting 
wings an unreasonable one, the sum re- 
quired for its maintenance on its present 
lines being too large to allow of in- 
clusion in the ordinary expenditure of 
that Department. He thinks that the 
question of how to provide for the efficient 
maintenance of the Institution may well 
be submitted to the intelligent considera- 
tion of the Diet, but is evidently of opinion 
that the fate of the University should not 
be in any way involved in that of the 
Educational Department. 
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Mr. KaTo alludes to the fact that steps 
are being taken to raise certain private 
schools to the rank of Universities—the 
Doshisha of Kyoto and the Keid-Gijiku 
of Tokyo are specially mentioned—but 
maintains that if such institutions are to 
be placed on the same footing as the pre- 
sent Imperial University the requisite 
appliances for teaching Science, Medicine, 
and Engineering must be purchased ; and 
that this will involve an outlay that will 
prove far too heavy to be met by private 
individuals or boards; and that hence the 
scheme of rendering these institutions for- 
midable rivals of the present Imperial 
University is doomed to failure. 

This, of course, must depend on the 
degree of interest which capitalists gene- 
rally take in the scheme. That the ade- 
quate endowment of the present Uni- 
versity, or of any other institution designed 
to take its place, should be beyond the 
capabilities of Japanese capitalists seems 
to us incredible in the face of the large 
sums that have been subscribed for 
coast-defence, railways, and other pub- 
lic objects. But whether capitalists ge- 
nerally can be induced to take a suffi- 
cient interest in high class education to 
advance the money required is another 
question. Mr. Karo is of opinion that the 
maintenance of the University is the duty 
of the Government, and that the intelli- 
gence of the nation to be represented in 
the Diet of 1890 may be trusted to vote the 
money required for this object. But he 
seems to us to overlook the fact that the 
financial burdens of the nation are already 
very heavy, that the maintenance of, the 
military and naval status, to say nothing of 
the aid necessarily given to numerous de- 
veloping agencies, is draining all its re- 
sources, and that hence the balance of pro- 
babilities is in favour of any Government 
giving a ready ear toa proposal that would 
reduce its annual expenditure by $280,000,* 
specially in view of the fact that in other 
counties scores of kindred establishments 
to the Imperial University fare excellently 
as endowed institutions. 

We have always regarded Mr. KATO's 
literary style as a model of clearness and 
simplicity. This, added to the interest of 
the subjects selected and the common- 
sense that pervades his method of treating 
them, renders the Zensoku one of the most 
readable and instructive of modern peri- 
odicals. 


THE “ MOST-FAVOURED-NATION” 
CLAUSE AGAIN. 
—_— oO ——- 
N interesting discussion has recently 
arisen in England, in connection with 
‘the attempt of the British Government to 
abolish Sugar Bounties. It will be un- 
‘necessary to enter into the details of this 
complicated question, and we need only 
say now that incidentally to the treaty, 


* The present expenditure on behalf of the 
University. 


which Baron DE WoRMS succeeded in 
obtaining from a large number of the 
sugar-producing Powers, arose a question 
as to the position of other Powers which 
were not parties tothe Treaty. Especially 
the position of the United States came up 
for consideration; and in Parliament and 
in the Press the subject of the “ favoured- 
nation clause” has been receiving some 
attention. Sir WILLIAM HARCouRT put 
an awkward question in relation to it to 
the President of the Board of Trade, who 
succeeded in running off cleverly on the 
well-known interpretation given by the 
United States to that clause. Both parties 
made frequent reference to a correspond- 
ence in 1885 between LORD GRANVILLE 
and the American Secretary of State, in 
which the views of each side were fully 
stated. As containing the latest authori- 
tative declaration of the British Government 
on the subject and the arguments by which 
their position is supported, this correspond- 
ence should be of special interest in Japan 
at the present moment. The whole dis- 
cussion arose out of the position of the 
British West Indian Colonies towards the 
trade of the United States. The British 
Government found that the latter coun- 
try was negotiating treaties with various 
American States for the admission of their 
sugar into the United States. Hereupon 
Lord GRANVILLE instructed the British 
Minister at Washington to endeavour 
to’ obtain a convention or declaration 
from the latter granting to the British 
West Indian Colonies most-favoured- 
nation treatment, for articles the growth, 
produce or manufacture of those colonies. 
The “ favoured-nation ” clause which ex- 
ists in the Treaty of 1815 between the 
United States and Great Britain applies 
only to British territories in Europe. Lord 
GRANVILLE’S request now was that this 
should be extended to the British West 
Indian Colonies. At the same time it was 
pointed out that in these colonies, as in the 
United Kingdom, the United States en- 
joyed “complete most-favoured-nation ” 
treatment although it was not entitled to 
claim it. But as Lord GRANVILLE said, 
“the system of reserving the whole or 
portions of the colonial trade to the mo- 
ther country, under which this exception 
of the West Indies from most-favoured- 
nation treatment took place, has long since 
been abandoned by HER MaJesty’s Go- 
vernment ; and the United States are now 
gratuitously admitted to that trade, not 
only on the footing of the most favoured 
foreign nation, but on the footing of the 
other colonies and of the mother country 
herself.” In. reply to this request Mr. 
F'RELINGHUYSEN stated that in fact the 
privilege asked had already been granted 
without any treaty stipulation, ‘but that 
the terms of the treaty of 1815 did not 
and could not authorise Great Britain to 
claim for the trade and produce of even 
the United Kingdom itself the special 
favours granted or about to be granted by 


the United States to particular countries 
in return for reciprocal favours which the 
latter had granted or might grant to the 
United States.” But the Secretary of 
State expressed himself anxious to see 
what were the details of the proposition 
which the British Government had to 
make. These were the admission free 
into the West Indian Colonies of cer- 
tain articles the produce or manufacture 
of the United States, and at the time no 
exception was taken by Lord GRANVILLE 
to this statement of the interpretation 
attached by the United States Govern- 
ment to the favoured nation clause. 
Ths proposals of the British Government 
having been laid before the United States, 
counter proposals were made by Mr. 
FRELINGHUYSEN. Article 11 of the treaty 


thus suggested from Washington contained 


a species of favoured-nation clause, pro- 
viding that both parties agreed to grant 
reciprocally favours and privileges which 
either of them may concede to a third 
Power, “freely if freely granted to such 
third Power, or for an equivalent conside- 
ration if granted to such third Power in 
virtue of a compensating arrangement.’” 
This, as Lord GRANVILLE pointed out, is 
totally different from the stipulation most 
usually called most-favoured-nation. “Thus 
if there were a treaty between Great 
Britain and the United States containing 
such a clause, and Great Britain were to 
reduce the duty (say) on Turkish tobacco 
in consideration of a treaty with Turkey 
reducing, say, the Turkish light dues, the 
United States would not have a right to 
claim a reduction on United States to- 
bacco unless they gave up something equi- 
valent to the Turkish light dues. And if 
the United States were to reduce the 
duties on French silks and cottons in con- 
sideration of a reduction of the French 
duties on United States corn, Great Bri- 
tain would not have a right to the reduc- 
tion on her silks and cottons unless she 
gave the United States something equi- 
valent to the French reduction on corn. 
It is obvious that with such an addition 
the most favoured-nation clause loses its 
value and becomes a fruitful cause of dis- 
pute.” 

Article 13 expressly provides that the 
privileges stated by the Treaty are not 
to be granted by either party to other 
nations by reason of the most-favoured- 
nation clause existing in any Treaty with 
such nations, unless any such nation give 
what, in the opinion of the other party, is 
an equivalent. Upon this Lord GRANVILLE 
remarked :—‘‘ HER MAJESTY’S Government 
are decidedly of opinion that the exception 
to most-favoured-nation treatment thus 
contemplated would be an infraction of 
the most-favoured-nation clause as hither« 
to interpreted in the law of nations. To 
take an example ; such a clause governs the 
trade between the British West Indies and 
Belgium. Her Majesty’s Government 
cannot conceive how the claim of Belgium 
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to have her imports, if she had any, into 
those islands, placed on the same footing 
as the similar imports from the United 
States when any favour is granted to these 
latter, can be rejected. by alleging a sub- 
sequent agreement come to between Great 
Britain and the United States, to which 
Belgium had not been a party.” 

Here then we have the whole question 
of the effect of the most-favoured-nation 
clause in Treaties brought out for discus- 
sion ; and it is very unfortunate that in the 
papers as laid before the British Parlia- 
ment we have not any exposition or ex- 
planation of the American doctrine on 
this subject. Probably the Department of 
State at Washington remembered that ten 
years previously in the case of Hawaii a 
prolonged controversy had taken place 
between the two Governments, the papers 
in which were laid respectively before the 
British Parliament and the Congress of the 
United States. But what the new papers 
give us in some detail are the views of 
the British Government. Lord GRANVILLE 
says that the doctrine of the Ameri- 
can Government would, if universally 
‘accepted, effect a revolution in the value 
of the stipulations as to commerce now 
existing amongst the various nations 
of the earth. He states the American 
doctrine in these words:—Under the 
most-favoured-nation clause ‘‘ concessions 
granted conditionally and for considera- 
tions could not be claimed.” That un- 
doubtedly is the United States doctrine 
put in the plainest and most precise 
terms; and in equally plain and precise 
terms Lord GRANVILLE says “ From this 
interpretation HER MAJESTy’s Govern- 
ment entirely and emphatically dissent.” 
The clause, he says, has now become the 
most valuable part of the system of Com- 
mercial Treaties and exists between nearly 
all the countries of the world. It leads 
more than any other stipulation to simpli- 
city of tariffs and ever increased freedom 
of trade ; while the interpretation proposed 
by the’ United States would lead countries 
to seek exclusive markets, and would thus 
fetter instead of liberating trade. - The 
effect of the clause hitherto has been, 
with few exceptions, that any given 
article is taxed in each country at prac- 
tically one rate only. ‘‘ Thus in France, 
though there exists a general tariff, and 
although France has by separate treaties 
with various countries engaged to reduce 
the duties of the general tariff on various 
articles, the list of which varies in each 
treaty, yet, owing to the operation of the 
most-favoured-nation clause existing in 
each of those treaties, the goods of all 
nations having such an article in their 
treaties are taxed in accordance with the 
“Conventional” tariff, which accordingly 
becomes the combination of all the lowest 
duties on each article appearing in the 
separate treaties. But should the system 
contemplated by the United States be 
widely adopted, there will be a return 


system under which the same article in the 
same country would pay different duties 
varying according to its country of origin, 
the nationality of the importing ship, and, 
perhaps at some future time, varying also 
with the nationality of the importer him- 
self.” 
tion now put forward would nullify the 
clause. Thus any country, say France, 
though bound by the most-favoured-nation 
clause in her treaty with Belgium, might 
make treaties with any other country in- 
volving reduction of duty on both sides, 
and by the mere insertion of a statement 
that this reduction was granted recipro- 
cally and for a consideration, might yet 
refuse to grant them to Belgium unless 
the latter granted what France might con- 
sider an equivalent. 


to offer. 
in maintaining a doctrine by which what 
she has already given would be held to 
place her on the same footing with Powers 
who have something to give away. But it 
must also be recollected that Great Britain 
adopted the policy of Free Trade, with all 
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He argues also that the interpreta- 


‘And then follows 
what is no doubt the chief consideration 
determining the attitude of the British 
Government :—‘ Such a system would 
press most hardly on those countries 
which had already reformed their tariffs, 
and had no equivalent concessions to offer, 
and, therefore, Great Britain, which has 
reformed her tariff, is most deeply inter- 
rested in resisting it.” 

Lord GRANVILLE refused to admit the 
soundness of the commercial policy based 
on treaties which at any moment might 
have to be broken, either owing to the 
provision of other treaties previously 
made by one of the contracting parties, or 
owing to the subsequent conclusion of 
treaties extending the area of the policy 
in existence, and which if so broken are 
naturally liable to be taxed at the will of 
the other contracting party. 

There were several other objections to 
the United States proposal, but this is the 
one with which we are concerned, and 
with such a radical difference of opinion 
on this serious point of principle it is not 
a matter for surprise that the negociations 
were wholly broken off. 

It is not our intention to discuss this 
much discussed question here, but the 
position assumed by Great Britain in the 
matter is perfectly clear and comprehen- 
sible from her point of view. A Power 
which has adopted Free Trade as a com- 
mercial policy, and which in pursuing that 
policy has removed the duties from all 
except a very limited class of articles, has 
for the purpose of a discussion of this kind 
“ given herself away.” She has practically 
nothing to pay to any other Power in re- 
turn for commercial advantages because 
she has freely given everything already for 
nothing as part of a policy. She has in 
Lord GRANVILLE’S words reformed her 
tariff and has no equivalent concession 
Hence she is deeply interested 
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to the old and exceedingly inconvenient|the consequences that flow from it, for 
reasons peculiar to herself. She believed 


that it would be best for her own interests; 
and believes now that it has been best. 
But if one of the consequences is that the 
interpretation of the favoured-nation clause 
adopted by the American Government, 
and which appears consonant with com- 
mon-sense, should bear hardly upon her, 
all we can say is that it is not the only 
instance in which Free Trade has appeared 
to have this consequence. 
interpretation of the clause is no doubt a 
necessary corollary of Free Trade, but 
seeing that very few countries in the world 
have adopted this policy it is only natural 
that they should refuse to adopt the 
corollary also. 


The British 


THE BRITISH DIPLOMATIC AND 
CONSULAR SERVICES. 
—_—__—_>—-_--- 

UITE lately, on the discussion of Civil 
Service Estimates in the House of 
Commons, Mr. JENNINGS, the member for 
Stockport, who follows humbly in the train 
of Lord RANDOLPH CHURCHILL in ques- 
tions of administrative economy, drew 
attention to certain extravagances, as he 
styled them, in the Foreign Office. Mr. 
JENNINGS does not strike us as being a 
very wise reformer, inasmuch as his-zeal is 
not tempered by knowledge. He calls 
attention to the large salaries of the 
senior clerks in the Foreign Office, and 
proposes considerable reductions on the 
ground that in private business they would 
not receive half what they receive now. 
It does not seem to have occurred to Mr. 
JENNINGS that it would be impossible to 
find any private business analogous to the 
Foreign Office, or that in private business, 
where men hold positions of trust and 
responsibility, the salaries are very much 
higher than those of the senior clerks in 
the Foreign Office: the higher officials in 
banks, railway and shipping companies, 
and other enterprises of that magnitude, 
would certainly not consider themselves too 
well paid at the salary of a senior clerk in 
the Foreign Office. It does indeed seem 
strange, as Mr. JENNINGS said, that the 
Librarian of a single Department should 
receive as large a salary as the head of the 
British Museum, but then Sir EDWARD 
HERTSLET is no mere librarian; he is 
rather an encyclopedia of all the business 
of the Foreign Office for the last half 
century. However, our business is not to 
defend the present establishment in the 
Foreign Office, but rather to point out how 
an administrative reform could effect an 
enormous saving in our Diplomatic and 
Consular services. Indeed the matter is 
so plain to any one who considers it, that 
the marvel is that not one of the economists 
in the British Parliament has ever had his 
attention directed to it. We refer to the 
system on which pension and compensa- 
tion allowance are granted to those serving 
under the Foreign Office; and for our text 
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: 
we will take pages 260 to 264 in the Foreign|in 1873 on occount of “impaired health” 
Office List for the current year. To clear}on a pension of £216 a year, and he has 


the ground at the outset, let us premise 
that we have nothing whatever to say to the 
list of diplomatic pensions published on 
page 261. For good and sufficient reasons 
not difficult to understand Parliament has 
ordered a special scale of pensions for the 
diplomatic service. We purpose dealing 
merely with the Foreign Office establish- 
ment and the Consular Service, which are 
subject to the ordinary statutory regula- 
tions for pensions, and we assume it will 
be admitted on all hands that a pension 
becomes due only in the event of the officer 
claiming it becoming unfit for the perform- 
ance of his duties through ill health, old age 
or some other cause of similar description. 
This would imply that the large majority of 
pensioned individuals should be over the 
age of, say 65, at the date of their retire- 
ment, that being presumably the age at 
which, according to the common experi- 
ence of mankind, the average individual's 
desire and need for rest become imperative, 
and after which, as a rule, he cannot per- 
form onerous and responsible duties with 
satisfaction to himself or to his employers. 
Yet when we turn to the Foreign Office 
_ list at the pages indicated, we find that out 
of 163 persons drawing pensions or com- 
pensation allowances, 24 were under 40 
at the date of their retirement, 69 were 
under 50, and 112 were under 60. Thatis, 
about two-thirds of the whole were under 
60 years of age. But when we come to 
examine the details they are more striking 
still. No one except an ill-conditioned 
person could object toa pension of £2,500a 
year to Lord HAMMOND after 50 years most 
eminent service, or to £1,500 to Sir Ru- 
THERFORD ALCOCK after 30 years service 
in unhealthy climates, or £50 to the poor 
* housekeeper who retires at the age of 65. 
These we all feel are pensions well earned; 
and we only hope the recipients will live 
long to enjoy them, for they are pensions 
properly granted to persons who have per- 
formed service for many years, and who 
must necessarily be in need of rest for the 
remainder of their days. But what are 
we to say to cases like these :—for obvious 
reasons we obstain, of course, from giving 
names, as objection is not taken to in- 
dividuals buttoa system. A gentleman, at 
the age of 30, after 12 years service retires 
from the Foreign Office, on the ground of 
ill-health, on a pension of £78 a year, and 
his ill-health does not seem to have been 
bad enough to prevent his living since 
1838. For 50 years this gentleman, who 
could not perform the light duties of a 
clerk in the Foreign Office on account of 
his health, has succeeded in clinging to 
existence and to his pension. A clerk in 
the Foreign Office, aged 37, retired on ac- 
count of ill-health in 1882, another aged 
43 retired for the same reason in 1863; 
another for the same reason in 1867; an- 
other for the same reason in 1860. A clerk 
in the Foreign Office, a Baronet, retired 


since that date been, on more than one 
occasion, a candidate for Parliament, and 
is engaged inthe management of a con- 
siderable property in South Wales. Here 
are the ages of certain members of the 
Consular Service who have retired on pen- 
sions of more than £500 a year :—44, 46, 
49, 47, 40, and 42; all on the ground of 
ill-health. In addition we have gentlemen 
retiring on the ground of ill-health in 1871, 
1873, 1867, 1875, 1862, 1864 and 1858, all 
on pensions which they are still drawing. 
Then we have two lists of compensa- 
tion allowances which are paid to gentle- 
men either on the ground of reorganisation 
of the office in which they were serving, 
or on account of the total abolition of the 
posts which they held. These include a 
number of clerks in the Foreign office, a 
number of Consuls and others connected 
with the Consular Service, and a number 
of persons connected with the old Slave 
Trade Commission. They are sent into re- 
tirement and become a charge for their lives 
upon the public at ages such as the follow- 
ing : 33, 36, 38, 37, 41, 42, 43, 44, 46, 47, 50, 
51, and so on; and the compensation allow- 
ances which they are drawing vary in 
amount from £1,000 a year down to quite 
trifling sums. Now here we have one of 
the secrets of the enormous increase in the 
salary and pension headings of the Civil 
Service Estimates. A gentleman, let us 
say a Consul in Chili, of any age between 
30 and 50, finding that the climate of Chili 
does not agree with him, as possibly it 
would not agree with a great many of us, 
receives a medical certificate to that effect, 
and the Foreign @ffice can find nothing 
better to do with him than to place him on 
the retired list and give him a pension 
which enables him—it may be very much 
against his will—to spend the rest of 
his days doing nothing; and the very 
same day upon which the Secretary of 
State signs the papers for the retirement 
of this gentleman and the payment of the 
pension to him, he likewise signs the ap- 
pointment of a Consul to some port in 
France or Germany or North America, in 
which the pensioner, who could not live in 
Chili, might have been able to live in com- 
fort. But in place: of effecting a change 
of this description, which would occur to 
ordinary common-sense people in a mo- 
ment, a totally untried man from outside 
is sent to France or Germany, or the 
United States, whilea triedand experienced 
Consul is sent into retirement on the 
pension list. Let us take the case of 
China. There are certainly no more ex- 
perienced members of the British Consular 
service than those in China; they have 
been specially selected for this appoint- 
ment after a severe competition; they 
have been specially trained up to perform 
the very widest duties which can fall to 


find themselves in need of a complete 
change, no course is open to them but 
to retire into private life on a pen- 
sion, while at the same time men of no 
experience whatever, drawn from the re- 
tired list of the army or navy or from 
private life at home, are sent to Consulates 
on the continent of Europe and to North 
America, where the Consuls from China 
could continue for many years to render 
seryice to their country. It is a matter of 
common knowledge that the Consular ser- 
vices in China and Japan have at times 
been in a state of extreme congestion 
owing to, it may be, declining trade, or a 
shifting in the channels of trade, or to too 
sanguine expectations at the outset, and 
there have been more officers than were 
needed for the work. Promotion has been 
conspicuous by its absence, and the most 
capable and efficient officers have been, so 
to speak, eating their heads off for want 
of work todo. Yet it never has occurred 
apparently to the Foreign Office that the 
experience and knowledge which these 
gentlemen have acquired at the expense 
of the public, might be of use elsewhere. 
The only device which that Department 
appears to employ when a man is not 
wanted, or cannot stay in the particular 
position in which chance has placed him, 
is to give him a pension, no matter what 
his age, and to leave him a burden on tke 
public for the rest of his days. And in 
the case of abolition of office the matter 
is even worse, because here there is no 
pretence whatever of ill-health. We find 
eight Foreign Office clerks of varying 
degrees of seniority, and of ages ranging 
from 50 to 33, retired on pensions varying 
from £600 to £70 on account of “reorga- 
nisation,” and seemingly nothing can be 
done in any part of the world by the Foreign 
Office to prevent these gentlemen from 
becoming a charge to the public, and the 
lives of some of them no doubt a burden to 
themselves. Again on page 263 we find 44 
persons receiving compensation allowances 
on account of “abolition of office,” their 
stipends varying from £1,000 to £18, the 
ages of the recipients varying from 68 to 32, 
and some of them enjoying these pensions 
since 1864. Among this lot we have all 
sorts and conditions of men from Consul- 
Generals down to dragomans, and yet in 
all these years these men have been per- 
mitted to remain a charge upon the public 
when their services and experience might 
well be employed elsewhere. To show 
how recklessly the Foreign Office deals 
with such officers, let us turn to the case of 
Colonel MAUDE, the late Consul-General at 
Warsaw, who retired in 1886 on acompen- 
sation allowance, after g years service, of 
#200 ayear. When the self-same office 
is re-created a year later another gentleman 
is appointed to it on the full salary, and 
Colonel MAUDE remains for the rest of 
his days on a compensation allowance. 
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ment because their offices are abolished or 
“reorganised” out of existence, appoint- 
ments should be found for them elsewhere. 
Appointments of this kind in the British 
Consular Service, or under the Foreign 
Office, are vacant every day ; but instead of 
drawing upon the enormous reserve of ex- 
perienced men who are lying fallow in 
watering places all over England and on the 
continent, or who are eating their hearts out 
with discontent in the London Clubs,.the 
Foreign Office goes out into the highways 
and byeways and fills up vacancies with 
new and totally untried men, whose only 
claim to a public appointment is that they 
areinsome way connected with, or can bring 
influence to bear upon prominent officials. 
For nothing is more certain than this, that 
while the days of appointment in the Civil 
Service for purely political reasons and on 
account of parliamentary connection, are 
gone, private and social influence still plays 
a considerable part in many appointments 
in the public service, and above all in the 
Foreign Office. A powerful Secretary of 
State once remarked to a friend of ours 
that he never had an appointment to give 
away to one of his own friends or pro; 
tégés. “I find,” he said, ‘whenever a 
minor appointment comes before me to be 
filled up that at the same time a little list 
of suitable applicants is presented. My 
under-secretary vouches for one or two of 
the applicants, another is vouched for 
by some other high official in the de- 
partment, the remainder by somebody 
else, and all I can do is to make a selec- 
tion from this list, in the compilation of 
which I have no hand, and of the gentlemen 
whose names are given to me I personally 
know nothing whatever. If I suggest that 
I desire to give the appointment to some- 
body else, whose name has been mentioned 
to me from outside, I am.told that it would 
be an injustice to those whose names-are 
on the list, because they have claims of 
one description or another on the Depart- 
ment.” And no doubt this is as true as 
the famousstatement of Mr. FROUDE, which 
he received from a Duke himself; that 
Dukes never have any money: it is all 
spent for them by their agents in one 
shape or form and they have little to do 
with the expenditure themselves. 

We cannot believe that the state of 
things here exposed can last long. There 
is a critical spirit abroad and there are 
men in the British House of Commons, 
in constantly increasing numbers, who 
have very small regard for ancient abuses, 
and who know that they can always obtain 
a little credit and show their constituents 
that they are active in the public ser- 
vice by persistently calling attention to 
abuses of the character here described. 
The great mass of the English voters, 
who are struggling to support body and 
soul on very little, will have sniall sym- 
pathy with indiscriminate granting of 
pensions to men in the prime of life, 
who if they had entered any other pro- 
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fession or occupation in Great Britain, if 
they had gone into trade or to the Bar, 
or into the Church or into medicine, would, 
at the age when they are relegated by 
the Foreign Office into permanentinactivity 
on a pension, be just beginning to make 
a name and to lay the foundation of 
future prosperity. At the Bar they say a 
man becomes a successful junior about 50, 
the age when the Foreign Office thinks a 
Consul good for nothing more. In politics, 
perhaps the most arduous of all occupa- 
tions, the majority of our statesmen are 
over 60. The only class of persons 
whose lives are cut short in this untimely 
manner are servants of the public, and 
more especially those who serve abroad. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
aay Cae ee 
RAILWAY UNPUNCTUALITY. 


To THE Epitor oF THE © JAPAN Matt.” 

Sir,—lIt really seems high time to give publicity 
to the complaints which have lately been tife re. 
garding the very frequent. unpunctualily of the 
trains between Téky6 and Yokohama. Great al- 
lowances may well be made in respect of long- 
distance trains running over a newly opened line. 
But the case is very different as regards the short 
independent service over the 18 miles’ between 
Téky6 and Yokohania; and it is of this service, 
with reference specially to the so-called morning 
express from the capital, by which [I have of late 
had frequent occasion to travel, that I now desire 
lo speak, because punctuality with that’ train 
seems, as far as my recent experience goes, ‘to be 
the exception rather than the rule. 

To illustrate my complaint, let me state what 
happened to-day. ‘The 7.20 a.m. slow train from 
Yokohama is due at Shimbashi at 8.15, and the 
same carriages are used for the outgoing fast train 
timed to leave Shimbashi at 8.25. But this morn- 
ing the Yokohama train, usually more or less late, 
was as much as IL minutes behind time, and 
came crawling up to the platform in the or- 
thodox leisurely fashion at 8.26, z.e., one minute 
after the time at which it ought to have set out 
on its return journey. Bo you suppose that 
any effort was made to redeem this loss? Nota 
bit of it. On the contrary, the starting whistle 
was not sounded until 8.39. hat is to say, 13 
minutes—or three minutes more than the time 
allowed under conditions of exact punctuality-— 
were spent in the terminus, though it did not take 
more than two or three of those minutes to empty 
the train and embark the waiting passengers for 
Yokohama. Nor wasanything done on the jour- 
ney down to make up time, either by accelerated 
speed or bya freer use of the brakes. We even 
lost a couple ‘more minutes, and did not pull up at 
the Yokohama platform until 9.26, or sixteen 
minutes after schedule time. 

‘These are the facts, without comment. I state 
them in perfect indifference to the probability that 
[shall be denounced as a grumbling ignoramus, 
but in the hope, nevertheless, that the attention of 
the proper authorities may be stirred up to remedy 
rapidly-growing irregularities, of which the above 
is merely an example. 

Yours, Mr. Editor, always faithfully, 


A BUSINESS MAN. 
June 2gth, 1889. 


JAPANESE SWORD BLADES AND 
FURNITURE. 


To THE EpIToR oF THE “ Japan Matt.” 

Sir,—Seeing from the heading of the Fapan 
Mail that one of the subjects included in its pro 
gramme is Art, I venture to address you from the 
other side of the world upon the following phase of 
Art, which is very intimately connected with Japan. 

Here in England there isasmall number of con- 
noisseurs who have taken up the collection of cer- 
tain portions of the furniture (if I may so call it) 
of the Japanese sword. Amongst these may be 
mentioned Mr. Franks of the British Museum, who 
has at least 1,000 swoid-guards; Mr. Gilbertson, 
who has a like number; Professor Church, who 
owns some 500; Dr. Ernest Hart, who has 800 
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swordguards, and a quantity of kodsuka and fu- 
chi-kashira; and myself with 600 tsuba, 600 ko- 
deuka aud fuchi-kashira, and a lacge number of 
selected specimens of the minor accessories. 

Now, the names of these gentlemen hold in Eng- 
land high rank for their fine taste and good judg- 
ment: when a branch of Art secures the attention 
of Mr. Franks it obtains a cachet of merit for all 
the art world; Mr. Gilbertson has left the study of 
the finest period of the Greek coinage to become 
absorbed in that now under notice; Professor 
Church, of the Royal Academy, is known as one of 
our most distinguished metallurgists. 

‘These persons are all interesting themselves toa 
more than ordinary extent with the Japanese sword. 
Mr. Franks has in hand an exhaustive catalogue 
of his tseba, and is at the present moment having 
many of them engraved in Japan; Mr. Ernest 
Hart some time ago lectured upon and catalogued 
his collection; Mr. Gilbertson is now compiling for 
private circulation a catalogue of his own treasures, 
to be largely illustrated; Professor Church is ex- 
petimenting upon the composition of his tsuba ; 
and the writer of this is engaged on an Illustrated 
History of the Japanese Sword. 

But you will already be asking, to what end is 
all this being detailed? It is for this. 


We on this side are working, as you see, assi- 
duously at the subject. We are so doing in the 
face of numberless disadvantages; our collections 
(selected we consider with some judgment from 
many thousand examples) have been formed 
without any native assistance; the difficulties of 
language have to be contended with, those Japa- 
nese who could translate being usually ignorant 
of the Aut side of the matter. Notwithstanding 
all this the study continues, and the collectors 
increase. 

This being so, it appears remarkable that no 
sign of similarinterestin Japan itself is to be seen 
by-us. Where every disadvantage from which we 
suffer is absent no interest appears .to be existent 
in Japan. Save for one or two occasional papers 
the Asiatic Society has not entertained the subject. 
Our friends who return from Japan can tell us 
vothing of any collections, either private or public. 

It is im the hope that an interest does exist of 
which we are unaware, or that the maller may be 
ventilated, that I take the liberty of asking you 
to give publicity to my Jetter. It would be an im- 
mense benefit to collectors here if they could get 
into touch with collectors in Japan. ‘There are 
many points as to which we get hopelessly en- 
tangled here but which might easily be untavelled 
on the spot. I append only afew on which we 
seek information. Then again there are Japanese 
text-books we would willingly contribute to the 
translation of. The interchange of photographs, 
which perhaps the Asiatic Society might kindly 
assist in, would be a real benefit. 

I will not trouble you further but, apologizing 
for the length of my letter, beg to subscribe myself 


Yours obediently, 
MARCUS B. HUISH, 
Editor of Zhe Art Fournal. 
London, May 17th, 1889. 


APPENDIX.— DESIDERATA. 


Names of makers of sword-blades; dates of birth 
and death; dates mentioned on their blades; where 
they worked, and schools; variations in methods of 
manufacture. Names, dates, &c. of tsuba makers; 
relative estimalion by Japanese experts; schools 
and pupils. 

Old iron tsuba; whether often cast and decarbo- 
nized for chasing or damascening ; gold and silver _ 
damascening of tsuba, when first employed. 


Incrustations of copper and yellow bronze in 
style of nagasuké (without regular design); when 
fist introduced, and when patterns in same 
material first used. 


What is the eatliest dale of saw cuts in iron 
tsuba ; and when were minute drills and saws ob- 
tained. 


Bronze tsuba ; details as to makers; were parts 
in relief ever soldered on or always let in? 

When champlevé enamels were first used ; are 
such tseba ever signed? When were cloisonné 
tsuba first made, and by whom? 

Were there peculiar forms of swords and scab- 
bards for different ranks, ceremonies or indivi- 
duals; what were these forms ? 

How are the guards of priests’ swords recognised; 
and are there varieties of them ? 


To rue Dear.—A Person cured of Deafness and 
noises in the head of 23 years standing by a simple 
remedy, will send a description of it rReE to any 
Person who applies to NICHOLSON, 21, Bedford 
Square, London, W.C., England. = May t.1y. 


July 6, 1889.] 
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THE ROMAFI-KAT. 
——_——_>—_—__-——_ 

Address delivered by H.E. M. pe Siewkie- 
wicz atthe Annual Meeting of the Romaji-kai, 
on Saturday 22nd June :— 

GenTLeMeN,—To grasp the whole import 
of a question, to appreciate the different as- 

ects under which it can be considered, there 
is nothing like being required to speak about 
it in the presence of people who know it 
thoroughly and take a serious interest in it. 
This remark must often have been made be- 
fore, but it is at my own expense that I now come 
to establish its accuracy. And, in truth, when the 
Committee of the Romaji kai asked me to say a 
few words at the meeting of to-day, I was per- 
suaded that my task would be limited to demon- 
strating for the ten-thousandth, perhaps for the 
hundred-thousandth time, that the letters of the 
Latin alphabet have greatly the advantage, from 
the point of view of practical utility, over ideo- 
graphic characters. But I soon perceived that 
such a course would have been to approach the 
question from its smaller side. Considering, then, 
under ils various aspects the problem whose solu- 
tion is the object of our Society, I was startled at 
the immensity of its proportions. ‘To seek to sub- 
stitute a score of so of phonetic symbols for thous- 
ands of characters representing ideas, is not that 
in reality to seek to substitute the civilization of 
the Occident for the civilization, so old, so vene- 
rable, of the Extreme Orient, for here as there 
writing is equally the exact expression of civiliza- 
tion? Each idea born in the Extreme East having 
begotten a special sign which represents it, to 
study the signs or ideopraphs used by an Oriental 
people is at the same time to penetrate into the 
depths of that people’s thoughts. Moreover, the 
ideographic character does not metely translate 
the idea: it gives it in addition an aspect, an air 
more or less artistic, I may almost say more or 
less poetic, according as it is more or less finely 
traced. ‘Thus it is not entirely a, paradox lo say 
that in the Far East, caligraphy, art, science are 
so far united that they seem to form only one 
entity. It is then into this entity, so perfect in 
many respects, that there is question of throwing, 
like so many wedges, the twenty-five letters of 
the Latin alphabet. Doubtless these letters have 
no signification of their own, but their influence 
is none the less considerable. ‘Thanks to them 
the man of the Occident has been able to 
satisfy the instinctive avidity which impels him 
to appropriate all the knowledge possible. Who 
knows if there might not even be warrant to 
connect with this Latin alphabet—that is to say, 
with this method so practical and simple of 
acquiring science that is within reach of all, even 
the most modest, even the humblest—the daily 
increasing réle which the individual plays in Euro- 
pean society. Remember, in fine, and this is 
something to makeold-fashioned Japanese shudder, 
that they were merchants who, by bringing into 
the Mediterranean ports the Phoenician alphabet— 
which after being modified in Greece became the 
Latin Alphabet—laid the foundations of Occidental 
civilization. I have asked myself therefore whether 
it was not following a false route, whether it was 
not unconsciously introducing confusion into the 
ideas, into the tendencies, into the conceptions of 
this country, to pretend to express them by means 
of symbols not made for them, and I am seized 
with doubts as to the legitimacy of our work. 
However, Iam here before you and it is in the 

uality of an advocate for the Latin alphabet that 
address you. Am I then contradicting myself ? 
Not so. I regret sincerely that Japan has not 
preserved all her usages and all her customs in 
their integrity ; that she has not continued to follow 
her ancient routes; that she has not remained 
exclusively Oriental. I deplore this invasion of 
fashions, of formulz, of ideas from the Occident. 
Extending to the whole world, this assimilation 
would render existence monotous to such a degree 
that there would be no more pleasure in inhabiting 
our planet. Unfortunately facts cannot be contro- 
verted. They possess an eloquence absolutely brutal 
but irresistible. They force themselves upon us. 
Thus one need only open one’s eyes to know that it 
is all over with old Japan. Whether the fact is due 
to some specialty of the Japanese race, the tendency 
of whose mind is not, perhaps, as Oriental as is 
generally supposed, or to some entirely different 
Cause, it is none the less certain that this country 
is being transformed with a rapidity that savours 
of the prodigious. fhe land is traversed by 
excellent roads; railways multiply; numerous 
light-houses illumine the coasts; the functions of 
the post are discharged with perfect integrity ; 
if only one takes the trouble to raise one’s 
head in the streets of Tokyo, one perceives a 
thick net-work of wires which are constantly 
at work carrying here words written, there words 


spoken, and elsewhere light; all the opera- 
tions of industry, all the inventions, all the im- 
provements, all the’ refinements of these times, 
youhave appropriated. Your army, your navy are 
like those of the Occident; you launch ships of 
war which will not yield in point of speed to those 
of Europe and America. A fact otherwise grave 
is the Occidental spirit by which are impregnated 
the programmes of your University, your provincial 
organization, your whole administration, your 
codes—those at any rate that exist, and it will be 
the same no doubt in the case of the Codes the 
promulgation of which is promised. Breaking 
with old traditions your statesmen do not disdain 
themselves to conduct the political education of the 
people by, speeches pregnant with faith and ideas. 
Yhey go even farther. Convinced that though 
discretion is absolutely essential, it is injurious to 
wrap in,mystery questions where the interests of 
all are al stake, they do not fear to speak publicly 
of questions of foreign policy, nay even of the 
revision of the treaties. Finally, tocrown the new 
edifice so rapidly erected, you have a constitution, 
A thing unheard of in the’ Orient, the veice of 
your representatives, free and independent but 
wise and patriotic, will soon echo under the arches 
of the palace of your national assembly. It can 
no longer be denied that the Japan of to-day 
models herself upon Europe. Confucius and Men- 
cius have ceased to be your guides and your coun- 
cillors. Japan, everything shows it, has roused 
herself from that profound calm, that immobility 
which the Orient affects, to launch herself full sail 
in the route of progress, and it would henceforth 
be as impossible for her to retrace her steps as it 
wonld be for a river to remount to its source. 
Doubtless Japan will remain herself; doubtless 
she will preserve her national character, her ori- 
ginality. But having long ago renounced isola- 
tion, it will be necessary for her to enter into 
contact in a manner more and more intimate with 
Occidental countries. Now between these Occi- 
dental countries there is proceeding, in the field of 
commerce and industry, a struggle without truce 
or repose, but a courteous struggle which tends in 
the long run to ameliorate the condition of the 
many. From this struggle, possessing as.she does 
all the qualities necessary to engage in it, Japan 
cannot, will not stand aloof. But under penalty of 
moving slowly where others march with alert, con- 
fident feet ; under penalty of not being able to give 
play to her activity, her suppleness, her energy, it 
behoves her to get rid of obstacles that embarrass 
her movements, that is to say, to renounce once 
and for all the ideographic characters. ‘The 
sacrifice will be painful; it will be all the more 
so inasmuch as the Japanese people, possess- 
ing in a high degree the sentiment of art, will 
appreciate the full extent of the effort. How, 
indeed, can one compare the ideographic char- 
acters which have often bestowed a certain 
celebrity upon those who excelled in tracing 
them—how can one compare them with the presaic 
letters of the Latin alphabet, which need only be 
legible and which even bring a sort of ridicule 
upon the writer who bestows too much pains on 
their spaces and their strokes. But however hard 
the law may be, one must submit: it is no longer 
anything but a question of time. Ihave been 
told that already the official language of Japan 
has undergone modifications: writers give it a 
character of greater brevity and precision. That 
is a beginning. It will be recognised, at a given 
moment, that the caligraphy demands a radical 
modification and then, if amour propre does not 
interfere, the signs of the Latin alphabet will be 
adopted because there are none simpler or more 
practical. But these are things of the future: our 
children perhaps will one day see their complete 
accomplisiiment. May I be permitted to occupy 
myself a little with the present and to circumscribe 
the question by placing myself on ground where 
the reform pursued by our Society can be con- 
sidered as a natural consequence of the revision of 
the treaties. I will endeavour to make myself 
understood. The treaties actually in force be- 
tween foreign Powers and Japan are about to give 
place to new treaties answering better to the con- 
ditions in which this country finds itself to-day, 
making juster allowance for the progress so re- 
markabte that she has made. From this work of 
revision the achievementsof which will not have to 
be waited for long—for both sides will bring to 
the question equal goodwill, an equal spirit of 
conciliation, an equal desire to succeed—will 
ensue important consequences. I need not enu- 
merate them here. You know what will be the lot 
of foreigners: Japan will be open tothem. We 
have then to understand the value of the expres- 
sion, What is meant by an opened country? A 
countfy is understood to be opened from the 
moment that people are permitted to travel there, 
to reside there, to buy land there, to carry on 
commerce and industry there. That is true of an 
Occidental country. But it is only relatively true 
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when there is question of a country like Japan, 
where the foreigner, even after he had freely passed 
the limits traced for him by the present treaties, 
would find himself, wherever he went, con- 
stanly surrounded by a wall more difficult 
to cross than a rampart of fire or of brass, 
seeing that more than fifty thousand ideographs 
have helped to raise it. ‘To overthrow this wall is 
not to be immediately thought of, being, as I have 
just said, a work of patience and of time. But it 
would be easy to effect a breach in it, and upon 
that task ought all those to employ themselves 
who desire to see a development of the commercial 
relations between Japanese and foreigners. If one 
takes into account the extension that Japan’s 
foreign commerce has received, especially in these 
later years, and more particularly her trade in ex- 
ports, one is warranted in founding the vastest 
hopes upon the consequences of the opening of the 
country. But I speak of the material and moral 
opening. ‘Thus considered, it will perhaps create 
new relations, even partnerships between Japa- 
nese and foreign merchants. Now nothing would 
more surely contribute to bring about results so 
desirable than the possibility of drawing up con- 
tracts, arrangements, conventions, receipts, in the 
ordinary Japanese language written with Roman 
letters. ‘The substitution of signatures written in 
Latin letters for impressed seals would in itself be 
an enormous step of progress. ‘These reforms, the 
utility of which cannot be denied, are they very 
difficult of application? I do not think so. A 
system of wi iting as practical as possible, hav- 
ing been once determined upon—and it is so, 
or merely so, always—would be used for pur- 
poses of teaching, especially in commercial 
schools, so that after a small number of 
years we should already have young Japanese 
merchants able to carry on correspondence, to ne- 
gotiate, to conclude and to sign contracts with 
foreign merchants without having recourse to the 
As for foreigners, they 
would apply themselves seriously—that goes without 
saying—to the study of Japanese, from the moment 
that it would not cost them greater efforts than the 


.sludy of a European language. The adoptidn, even 


limited, of the Latin alphabet constitutes, then, a 
question of the greatest importance. But this im- 
portance might be even more considerable without 
disclosing the elements of a diplomatic. negotia- 
tion. Each people settles its caligraphy as it 
pleases: foreigners have nothing tosay to it. The 
most that they can do is to form wishes. A wish, 
then, shall serve me for oonclusion. If, as I have 
every reason to believe, you have a sincere desire 
to enter into relations closer and ‘more intimate 
with foreigners, do not confine yourselves to open- 
ing your country to them; make your language 
also accessible to them. 

‘Lhe following is a translation of the address de- 
livered by Captain Brinkley :-— 

Mr. PRESIDENT, YOUR EXCELLENCIES, AND 
GENTLEMEN.—I have been asked to address a few 
words to you at this annual meeting. Naturally 
I take for my subject the Romaji-kat, being, as it 
is, an object of so much anxiety to all its promoters 
at present. The Society has undoubtedly arrived 
at a very critical period of its existence. In all 
reforms, great or small, there are three stages. 
There is, first, the stage of inception, when men 
seeing in imagination only the end they desire to 
achieve, and thinking little of intervening diffi- 
culties, set themselves to work enthusiastically and 
cheerfully. There is, secondly, the stage of prac- 
tical essay, when the various steps leading to the 
wished-for bourne are trodden laboriously, and 
generally with increasing slowness; when those 
that are lukewarm or impatient gradually fall 
away and there remain only the most resolute and 
earnest. Finally, there is the third stage, when 
either success or failure .comes plainly within 
sight. The Romayji-Kaz has not yet emerged from 
the second stage. It is still struggling with ob- 
stacles, still grappling with difficulties, and whe- 
ther success or failure will be the outcome of its 
efforts, no one is bold enough to predict. To 
change the method of writing employed by a 
nation for centuries must be an arduous under- 
taking under any circumstances. To change it 
under the circumstances that now exist in Japan 
might almost be pronounced hopeless. The ten- 
dency of the present day is essentially conservative. 
Japan has cast off her indiscriminate love of 
everything foreign. She has begun once more to 
contemplate her own image in the mirror of her 
ancient customs and time-honoured civilization, 
and she evidently finds the reflection not unpleas- 
ing. You must have observed that no foreigner 
has found fault with this reaction. When Japan 
gives cause for criticism there is seldom any lack 
of foreign critics. But in this case you have 
escaped censure. Foreigners, fully recognising 
that to be great a nation must preserve Its 
individuality, are glad to see you pause in the 
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work of wholesale radicalism, glad to see you 
substitute your own Japanese eyesight for spec- 
tacles borrowed abroad. - No good, however, 1s 
without some accompanying evil. It is very pos- 
sible that the reactionary spirit of the day may 
prejudice unthinking persons against the reform 
proposed by the Romaji kai, and that instead of 
winning converts you may soon find yourselves 
making enemies. Even if this be so, your labour, 
gentlemen, will not have been in vain, you who 
have supported this excellent movement not only 
with money, but also with that which is far more 
valuable, intellect. If you read the history of great 
reforms everywhere, you will find that in a majo- 
rity of cases success is not achieved by pioneers. 
Some strange principle of injustice prevailing in 
human affairs, disposes them so that the harvest 
is seldom reaped by the sowers of the seed. But 
there prevails also another principle in which you 
students of modern science doubtless believe—the 
principle of the survival of the fittest. If, this 
movement which you have inaugurated has in it, 
as we all believe it has, the germs of national 
benefit, it will be revived and carried to comple- 
tion hereafter, whatever be its fate in the immediate 
present. Speaking thus, I may seem to predict 
failure so far as you, the originators of the move- 
ment, are concerned. Such is not my mtention. 
But L think we should be only inviting failure did 
we underrate the difficulties to be encountered. 
My own faith in the progressive instincts of the 
Japanese people is so strong that I cannot cou- 
ceive the possibility of their continuing permanently 
to employ their present system of caligiaphy. 
Opinions differ as to the elements constituting 
civilization, but there never has been any differ- 
ence of opinion on this question of caligraphy. 
Considered from the point of view of caligraphy, 
there are four grades of civilization, In the first, or 
least enlightened grade, men express their ideas 
by the aid of rudely delineated pictures. In the 
second grade, these pictures become ideographs. 
In the third grade, syllabaries make their appear- 
ance, and in the fourth, or most highly civilized 
stage, you have the alphabet. Your own country 
illustrates this order of progress. For just as in 
other branches of civilization you greatly improved 
and developed what China and Korea had to give 
you, so, no sooner lad you received the ideographs 
from China, than you went a step farther and in- 
vented a syllabary. Japan deserves high credit 
for that achievement. It was a signal evidence of 
the soundness of her progressive instincts. For 
centuries upon centuries the Chinese had been 
content and are still content to transcribe their 
ideas painfully and laboriously by the aid of ideo- 
graphs which themselves demand years of patient 
study. But Japan, shaking herself free almost 
immediately from this impediment to public edu- 
cation, invented a simple syllabary by means of 
which literature was brought within reach of the 
masses. It would be difficult to say how much 
your country owes to its syllabary. Without it 
your great novelists would never have existed, and 
without your novelists your wonderful book-ilustra- 
tors, the first in the world in their age, would 
never have bequeathed to you work that is now 
the admiration of Western peoples. It would be 
easy to multiply examples of the benefits you 
have derived from the instinct that led you to 
invent a syllabary, but they scarcely need re- 
capitulation, Your country ts now called upon to 
decide whether she will take the final step, and by 
adopting an alphabet relieve her people from toil 
that doubles their educational difficulties. Can 
there be any doubt about the decision? None 
whatever. Japan has never halted permanently 
at any vital stage of civilized progress, and only 
these who have no faith in her destiny will be- 
lieve her capable of halting here. If, for the mo- 
ment, conservative tendencies lend sentimental 
support to the ideographs, sooner or Jater the 
Japanese will remember that the ideographs are 
ho more Japanese than is the alphabet you are 
now asked to adopt, and that the alphabet itself 
was originally borrowed from abroad by the great 
European nations using it to-day. But though 
the horizon of the future is clear, that of the 
present is more or less cloudy. There can 
be no doubt that the Society is now passing 
through the crucial stage of its existence. Upon 
the perseverance and courage displayed by you at 
this juncture, gentlemen, depends the verdict of 
posterity. You will always enjoy the credit of 
having inaugurated one of the greatest of modern 
reforms. Let us hope that you will avoid the dis- 
credit of abandoning it so hastily as to deter others 
from treading in your footsteps. 
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PRIZE-GIVING DAY AT THE VIC- 
TORIA PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
————_—_>—_-_ > — 


On Tuesday the closing of the Victoria Public 
School for the Summer Vacation was marked by the 
usual presentation of prizes aud certificates to those 
scholars that had excelled in their studies. The 
schoolroom, in which the ceremony, as well as the 
exercises which followed it, took place, was as far as 
possible decorated for the occasion, the portrait of 
Her Majesty the Queen, which occupies a place at 
one end of the apartment, being very tastefully 
set out with a border of evergreens relieved by 
numerous white flowers; while from each side 
there projected staves bearing the English and 
Japanese fags. Banners were also disposed 
round the walls with a considerable eye to effect. 
A large number of visitors, chiefly parents and 
guardians of children attending the school, assem- 
bled at five o’clock and shortly after that hour Mr. 
Fraser, H.B.M. Minister, who had kindly consent- 
ed to present the prizes, arrived and was accom- 
panied to the platform by the Committee, Messrs. 
W. B. Walter, M. Kirkwood, W. Barrie, and P. 
E. F. Stone, Hon. Secretary and Treasurer. There 
was a large attendance of ladies, and among 
the gentlemen present were Messrs. Geo, Jamie- 
son, H.B.M. Acting Judge, J. J. Enstie, H.B.M. 
Consul, Dr. Eldridge, Dr. Van Dev Heyden, 
Messis. Crane, Bourne, Loomis, Griffin, Alcock, 
Bird, Brent, Blakeway, &c. 

Mr. W. B. Watrer took the chair, and after 
expressing his pleasure lo see so large an audience 
present, remarked that he would like to say a few 
words to the parents and friends present as to the 
state of the school, and the number of the scholars. 
During the last quarter the Committee had been 
able through the exertions of Mr. Hinton to keep 
up the number of pupils to about fifty. “Phe Com- 
mittee had hoped that the number could be 
maintained at something like seventy lo seventy- 
five, but he was sorry to say that the places of the 
boys who had gone home had not been fully taken 
by others, and it had not been possible to maintain 
he roll higher than forty-seven to fifty-five. It 
would be remembered that when the school was 
started it was expected that they would be able to 
get the number up to seventy or seventy-five. “The 
working of the institution had been largely cal- 
culated on that basis. ‘The Committee knew per- 
fectly well that there was a Jarge number of boys 
who were now too young to enter the school, but 
would ina few years be available; and he thought 
the parents of boys now here would be sorry if 
the working of the school were to be impeded for 
want of funds. Ile would like to point out the 
present state of matters. They were now losing 
on the working of the s@hool about $900 per annum. 
Fortunately the whole of that loss had not been 
experienced during the present year owing to the 
profit. realised on the Japanese class. They 
could not, however, depend on that for the 
future; and in order that the efficiency of the 
school might: be fully maintained the Committee 
hoped that the parents and others in’ Yoko. 
hama who took an interest in the school would 
now come forward and assist by subscribing to 
the Sustentation Fund each year, so as to enable 
the Committee lo maintain intact the sum of $2,000 
at present at the credit of the school. A small 
amount of subscriptions each year would be enough 
to enable them to maintain their position, and he 
hoped parents and others would do their best to 
assist the Committee till the class of boys now too 
young to enter the school grow up. Unless some. 
thing of this kind were done it would be necessary 
for the Committee to take into consideration how 
far they could curtail expenses, or increase the 
amount of the fees. They would be sorry to in- 
crease the fees, because they knew that many of 
the parents could uot afford to pay higher fees 
than those at present charged. He trusted all 
who could, would in these circumstances come for- 
ward and assist the school. 

Mr. Hinton, after expressing his thanks to the 
visitors for attending in such large numbers, said 
he felt at that moment in a very different position 
from that in which he was some time ago, The 
school had now what it could not have had when 
they started: it had somg old boys, and the pos. 
session of old boys was always a good thing for 
aschool. For such boys were a test of the wak 
of the school, and he hoped that as the years went 
on they would have many old boys doing credit to 
the institution, and that its name would for a boy 
be a passport of truthfulness and sterling honesty. 
They could not all be brilliant, but he hoped all the 
boys would keep up the name of this school for 
honesty and truthfulness. He alluded gratefully to 
the kindsess of Mr. Fraser in giving up so much of 
his valuable time for the purpose of being present 
-~(applause)—and to the great amount of interest 
in the institution wliich it denoted. There had 
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been other tokens of. interest, to two of which he 
would allude—the presentation of a gold and a | 
silver medal, one—a little kindness, he thought, to 
himself—for mathematics, his favourite study, and 
the other for the highest average atnong the boys.— 
(Applause.) Mr. Hinton then referred jocularly to 
the cosmopolitan character of the school apropos 
the decoration of the schoolroom, and said he 
thought the national emulation that was observable 
had led to the school work being pitched ina higher 
scale than would otherwise be the case. Hecould ie- 
port in the most favourable terms as to the general 
condition of the school, and remarked that whereas 
formerly he used to go down and play cricket with 
the boys—which thongh very amusing was a great 
drag—the sport had now by the exertions of the 
Captain—(applause)—become a hardy plant. 
The other day when he went down they bowled 
him out straight for no runs.—(Laughter.) In con- 
clusion Mr, Hinton mentioned that he had had 
the examination papers printed so that any parent 
interested might inspect them, 


Her Majesty’s Minister then presented the 
prizes to each boy. 
The following ave the class and prize lists :— 


MIDSUMMER EXAMINATION, 1889. 
Crass List. 


I. Crass.—G. Tanaka, H. Loomis, Scheuten, Clarke, Ander. 
son, Smith, RedGeld, Van der Heyden, ‘T'akenouchi, Matsuda. 

Il. Cuass.—K. Tanaka, Klakeway, Robertson, Noda, Allcock 
mi, H. Poole, Eyton, Sale, Wauchope. 

Il. Cuass.—Donald, Wheeler mi, Wheeler ma, Enouye. 

IV. Ciass.—P. Clarké, Lloyd, E. Loom s, Bird, H. Allcock, 
Da Roza, W. Drummond, Mendelson, Kilgour, De Jong, Pohl, 
H. Goddard, O. Poole. 

V. Cuass.—H. Goddard, J. Drummond, Powys. 
au Ciass.—Roberts, Ariizumi, Helm, Sale, Yo-:hikawa, 

anley. 

PRECARATORY Ctass.—Moss, Brent, Dodds ma, Dodds mi. 


PRIZE LIST. 
Gold Medal for Highest Average, G. Tanaka. 
Silver Medal for 1st Class Mathematics, H. Loomis. 
Latin Prize, H. Loomis. 
Education Prize, Anderson. 
Nature Class Prizes, Wheeler ma and Wheeler mi. 
Progress Prize, R. Sale. 
MATHEMATICS. 
Cuass 11.—Certificates; rst Robertson, and Blakeway. 
CEE nes Enoye; ist Certificate Term’s Work, Whee- 
ler ma. 
Crass 1V.—Prize, P. Clarke, rst; Certificate, Kilgour, and. . 
Cuass V.—Certificate, Goddard mi. 
Cass VI.—Prize, Roberts, 1st; Ariizumi, and. 
: FRENCH, 
Cass I.—Prize, E. Clarke rst, Certificate, H. Loomis, and. 
Crass 11.—Prize, Robertson ist, Certificate, Sale, 2nd. 
Crass I11.—Prize, Donald ist, Certiticate, G. Wheeler, and. 
Crass 1V.—Prize, E, Loomis rst, Certiticate, H. Allcock, and. 
Geocraray. 


Cuass I.—Clarke rst, Anderson and. 
Crass IIl.—Lloyd rst. 


GRAMMAR. 


Crass 1.—G. Tanaka rst, K. Tanabe and. 
Cuass I11,.—Donald rst, Certificate. 


History. 
Clarke 1st, Redfield and. 


Letter WriTING. 
71st, Goddard ma; and, Smith; grd, Drummond ma; 4th, 
Poole mi; sth, Donald; 6th, Ariizumi. 
The following programme was then gone 
through :— : 


Recitation—From ‘ Paradise Lost" ‘Book VI. 3§ lines’, .Mil- 
ton), Anderson. 


ines enone Mountain and the Squirrel’’ (Emerson)‘ 
Oss. 


Reading—From ‘* The Goodnatured Man ’’ (Goldsmith), Dramatis 
Persona: Mr. Honeywood, Anderson; Sir William Honeyzwood, 
Wheeler ma.; Jarvis, Loomis ma.; Butler, Poole jma.; Mr. 
Croaker, Redfield. 


Reading—From ‘Les Plaideurs”’ (Racine), Dramatis Persone, 
Isabelle, Blakeway ; L'intime, Clarke; Chicaneau, Smith. 


Recitation—‘' Barbara Frieschie ” (J. G. Whittier), Redfield. 
Recitation— Virgil” (Book V.), ‘' Eneas gives the prizes,”"— 

Loomis. 

Me. WALTER announced that at Christmas the 
following additional prizes would be presented :— 
Mr. Barrie for geometry, Mr. Kitkwood for 
English-Japanese, Mr. Stone for book-keeping, 
and Mr. Walter for classics. (Applause.) 


Three cheers were, on the motion of Mr. Kirk- 
wood, given at this stage for Mr. Fraser, who had 
to leave to catch his train. 


Mr. G. ‘Fanaka then read the following litle 
speech :—The head-master has asked me to read 
something on this occasion, As I cannot speak | 
English well, I at first refused but I was 
obliged to speak something. Of course it will 
not take a long time, and I shall be very thankful 
if you will lend your ears for awhile. And I hope | 
you will excuse my awkward English and my 
bad pronunciation. To-day is the prize-giving 
day of the Victoria School. We shall be told the 
result of our daily efforts and our work will be 
rewarded. [tis a happy day, not very happy, per- 
haps, for those who do not get prizes, yet as many 
boys will have passed their examination success- 
fully, our misfortune should be covered by theic 
pleasure, and we should all feel happy on their 
account, ‘This prize-getting does not end with 
a short-lived pleasure, or a little credit: it has the 
greatest influence on our future position. For as | 
in youth we lay down the foundation of our for- 
tunes, so itis intimately connected with our success | 
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ina riper age. And as most of our youth is spent in 
school, I may say that the school is the manufacturer 
of our fortunes, And every examination is a step, 


which brings us nearer to the fulfillment of our 


ambition, We indeed congratulate those who 
get prizes to-day, for having so brilliantly pro- 
ceeded a step towards realizing their expectations. 
To what do you owe this happiness ? Of course 
it depends much on your daily diligence and your 
genius, but it also depends on the master’s efforts. 
Although seeds may be good, unless they are pro- 
perly attended to by a good gardener, they will 
not bear noble fruits. So with school boys. 
Though they are the material of heroes, yet if they 
do not find able leaders and are properly cultivat- 
ed their future will be spoiled. Happily, in this 
school we ate not destitute in this respect. The 
masters take great care for our welfare, so that if 
we do not succeed it will be entirely our own 
fault. The responsibility of our future eminence 
lies solely with us. Therefore we should remem- 
ber this point and study as hard as possible.— 
(Applause.) 

Mr. WaLTeR proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. 
and Mrs. Hinton and Mr. Fardel for their great 
exertions in the interest of the school.—(Applause.) 

Mr. Hinton, in retutning -thanks, referred to 
the loss the school had sustained by the departure 
of Mr. Kilby, and expressed his sense of the 
valuable work done by his successor, Mr. Stone. 

Cheers were given by the boys for the teachers 
visitors, &c., and the procedings terminated with 
the singing of ‘“ God save the Queen.” 


REVIEW. 


cence Caen 
The Life and Letters of Samuel Wells Williams, 
LL.D. Missionary, Diplomatist, Sinologue. By 
his Son, FreperRIcK We tis WILLIAMS. New 
York and London. G.P. Putnam’s Sons, The 
Knickerbocker Press, 1889. 


Tais book should warn those contemplating the 
holy estate of matrimony to propose by word of 
mouth, and not by letter, lest some biographer 
in after years should reveal what ought to be 
concealed, and publish the tender epistle. ‘To do 
Dr. Williams justice, however, his letter of pro- 
posal is in every sense so eminently proper that 
our great marvel is that the young lady did not 
refuse him on the spot. 

Samuel Wells Williams came of old Puritan 
stock, and was born at Utica, in New England, 
September 22nd, 1812. His eatly taining was 
strict and severe, and the character of the boy was 
soon moulded by his training. Even as a young 
Jad it is said of him that ‘His earnest, serious 
vature would permit no trifling with study, nor 
waste even of fragments of time.” 

At the age of fourteen he left Utica and went to 
a school with a long name and a short list of 
scholars—the Reusselaer Institute of ‘Troy, where 
with five other boys he was educated by Prof. 
Eaton. Atthe end of his school course we find 
him taking a scientific excursion in] Massachusets 
and New Hampshire, with his teachers and school- 
mates. An extract from a letter written’ long 
afterwards about this excursion will show the ex- 
tremely narrow groove in which his early life 
must have run, 

“TE never tead again the journal [and all of us 
kept, but the exercise of writing it appears lo have 
been like a nail fastening it in a sure place. 
Then we took with us too the elation of having all 
graduated near the top of our class; it was not 
difficult since there were only three of us.” 

We refer to this because it’ would seem to 
illustrate a principle of education, Large schools, 
and a mixing with a great number of companions, 
are generally supposed to be an important factor in 
education, as opposed to instiuction. Is this 
always true? Does it not often happen that the 
boy who makes his mark is the boy whose life has 
run in avery narrow groove, and who has been 
consequently tanght to depend upon himself? 

Besides his school-life Wells lad his home life, 
to which we have already alluded. He had two 
principal recreations: one was to help his father 
in the management of a printing and bookselling 
establishment, where, however, he took more plea- 
sure in reading books than in selling them; and 
the other was natural science. a 

Deeply imbued with a religious and missionary 
spirit, he hailed with delight a proposal from the 
Secretary of the American Board of Missions that 
he should join their mission in China as a printer. 
In June, 1833, he left New York for Canton, which 
he reached some months later. 

His first years at Canton must have been very 
trying. Had it not been for the narrow groove 
iu which his early life had run this period would 
probably have been still more monotonous. ‘The 


foreign residents in Canton were at that time all 
compelled to reside ina very small “factory” out- 
side the walls of the city, and could hold no com- 
munication at all with the outer world except 
through the medium of a few privileged mer- 
chants, wl o were not always kindly disposed. 
Missionaries not) being allowed at all, Wells 
Williams was reported to the merchants as a 
trader,” and there with Mr. Morison and a few 
other of the pioneers of mission work in China, he 
spent some years in acquiring the language, ex- 
ercising his trade as a printer. : 

Here he found abundant seope for his literary 
talents. H[e became Editor of the Chinese Re- 
posttory, in which he wrote several papers on the 
natural hi-tory of China ‘which subject was up- 
permost in his mind until familiarity with the 
language t_rought with the ability to read Chinese 
an interest in its lerature and construction.” 

In the hottest parts of the year it was the 
practice of the Canton residents to go to Macao 
for sea-brcezes and opportunities of stretching 
their legs. 

Here in the summer of 1836 Wells Williams fell 
in with a wumber of shipwrecked Japanese sailors, 
with whom he speedily struck up an intimacy. 
In the folowing year he accompanied them to 
Japan in the ship Morison which was sent. to 
restore the castaways to their country, We give 
his own description (written in 1876) of the results 
of that voyage. 

* Commercially speaking the voyage cost about 
two thousand dollars without any return; and the 
immediate effects, in a missionary, or scientific 
way, were nil, But not finally. The seven’ men 
brought back were employed in one way and an- 
other, and most of them usefully. ‘Two remained 
with Mr. Gutzlaff for many years ; and two worked 
in my printing office at Macao ; these four aided us 
in getting some knowledge of their language, so 
that between us the books of Genesis and Matthew, 
and the Gospel and Epistles of John were done 
into Japatese, for their instruction, Rikimats, 
the youngest man, went to Nagasaki with Ad- 
miral Stitling in 1855 as his interpreter. He and 
Otosan, who lived in Shanghai, both showed in 
their correct lives that the faith which they had 
professed was a living principle. ‘They were the 
first fruits ef the Church in Japan.” 


For several years after his return to China from 
his trip to Japan the events which brought about 
the Opium War between China and Great Britain, 
and subsequently the war itself, led to an almost 
total cessation of anything like mission work. It 
was indeed at one time contemplated to remove 
the mission to Singapore in order to get more free- 
dom of action. Williams was therefore compelled 
to pay more attention to his linguistic studies. 

The books which came from his pen at this time 
were as follows :— 

Easy Lessons in Chinese 
An English and Chinese Vocab 

Dialect 
A Chinese Commercial Guide 
Chinese Topography.. : 

“Ifto these publications are added the Japa- 
nese translations already mentioned, and his 
regular contributions and editorial labours in con- 
nection with the Chinese Repository, the record of 
these years will be found to be one of pretty con- 
tinuous application to his various duties.” 

The year 1846 saw him home in America, lec- 
turing on China, for the purpose of raising funds 
for buying the ly pe necessary for his mission-press, 
These lectures “written ont under the title of 
‘The Middle Kingdom,’ after being refused by 
nearly every publisher in New York, were at 
lengele printed by the firm of Wiley and Putnam.” 
The book met with a good reception, and Mr. 
Williams received the honorary degree of LL.D. 
—‘a dignity less universal at that day than now.” 

It was at this time that he wrote the letter to 
which we alluded at the commencement of this 
review. He was married shortly before his return 
to China. 

On his return to Canton, ane Ist, 1848, he 
found that in the meantime the Emperor Taokwang 
had granted a general toleration to the practice of 
Christianity in China. This necessitated a revi- 
sion of Morison’s tansbation of the Scriptures, 
which in its turn brought about the once famous 
Term Controversy ” tn which Dr. Williams took 
a considerable part. 

The next few years were years of quiet unob- 
trusive toil, In 1851 he was appointed interpreter 
to Commodore Perry’s expedition and made a 
second expedition to Japan. He does not seem to 
have gone with much alacrity. His wife writes: 
“Wells went with Commodore Perry rather against 
his own (and much against my) will, in conse- 
quence-of leaving his office of Chinese printers in 
inexperienced hands, and feeling his own want of 
preparation for such a position, His reputation 
as a Japanese scholar is based on the slight 


ground of his having studied that language ten 
years ago, under a sailor teacher!—nor has he 
nace that time had opportunity to practise a word 
of it.’ 

This expedition is now a matter of history 
and needs scarcely to be touched upon here, 
The interpreter was not concerned with the 
diplomatic questions at issue, but he succeeded 
in making a very creditable collection of fauna 
and flora. . 

Returning to Canton he immediately settled 
down to his printing, and commenced his Magnum 
opus the “Tonic Dictionary of Chinese.” > But 
not for long. Perry's second expedition was sent 
in 1854, and Williams was again appointed as 
interpreter to the expedition. 

His journals on this second expedition do not 
throw any fresh light upon the transactions of 
that difficult. period. Of more interest to us are 
his forecasts as to the probable results of the 
negotiations, : 

s Not a shot has been fired, nota man wounded, 
hot a piece of property destroyed, not a boat sunk 
or a single Japanese to be found who is the worse 
off, so far as we know, for the visit of the Ame- 
tican expedition. Its ullimate results can only be 
estimated when time has properly disclosed them, 
both in respect of trade between the two countries, 
and intercourse between their peoples; but in the 
higher benefits likely to flow to the Japanese by 
their introduction into the family of civilized nations, 
I see a hundred-fold return for all the expenses 
of this expedition to the American Government.” 
Aid, again, his estimate of the Japanese character: 
—In reviewing the proceedings of the last few 
months, it is fair to give the Japanese officers the 
credit of showing none of that hauteur and super- 
cilious conduct, which the perusal of books about 
their country might have led one to expect. Com- 
pared with the conduct of the Chinese when Am- 
herst went to Peking, that of Hayashi and his 
colleagues appears far superior in point of courtesy, 
decorum, and willingness, as well as good sense in 
discussing the matters brought forward for their 
acceptance. Perhaps more impracticable men 
might have easily been found than these seven 
commissioners—indeed, 1 suspect that they were 
chosen rather on account of their progressive 
views; but the other qualities referred to may 
fairly be taken as part of the national character, 
as we have observed them to some extent in all 
classes. Much more might be said, indeed, with- 
out giving way to enthusiasm. In no country 
could more agreeable and kinder-hearted men be 
found than old Yendo and Fujiwara at Hakodate, 
and if one could converse with all, such characters 
would doubtless appear rather as samples than as 
exceptions.” : 

His connection with Perry's expedition led to 
lis being appointed in 1855 Secretary and Inter- 
preter to the American Legation in China, He had 
now “reached the turning point of his career in 
China, the dividing line between his service under 
God as missionary-printer and missionary-diplo- 
malist.” “The same year (1856) saw the comple- 
tion of his great work, the “ Tonic Dictionary of | 
the Canton Dialect.” 


Soon after this the second war with China broke 
out, and Williams accompanied his Legation to 
Tientsin. ‘The spirit in which he undertook this 
wotk is shown in a letter written to a friend :—* I 
look upon this quaternion of fleets and plenipoten- 
tiaties collected off the capital of China as part of 
that great course of missionary work; will the 
Church send such men to occupy the opening 
which these great ships and ambassadors make ?” 
—After the war came the Treaty making, and it 
was very largely owing to Williams’ influence that 
the clauses granting toleration to the exercise of 
the Christian religion were inserted in the Trea- 
ties. 

His associations with Englishmen at this time 
do not seem to have been particularly happy. “I 
find,” he says “I have need of more grace of God 
to like Englishmen than people of any other name, 
and must keep the beams of the lamp of love 
shining pretty bright upon them to render them 
tolerable. Belike they have harder work to be 
patient with me.” : 

In 1858, after the treaties had been signed, lhe 
paid a visit to Japan which also was not without 
its fruits. 

“Twas much impressed with what Mr. Donker 
Curtius, the Dutch Envoy, who had just signed a 
treaty, then said: that the Japanese officials had 
told him they were ready to allow foreigners all 
trading privileges if a way could be found to keep 
opium and Christianity out of the country. ‘There 
were also then at Nagasaki (on the Afinnesota), 
Rev. Mr. Syle, and Chaplain Henry Wood, and 
we three agreed to write to the Directors of the 
Episcopal, Reformed, and Presbyterian Mission 
Boards, urging them to appoint missionaries for 
Japan who could teach the people what true 
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Christianity was. Within the coming year we all 
had the pleasure of meeting the agents of these 
three Societies in Shanghai.” 

In 1856 he paid a second uneventful visit to 
America, but we soon find him back again at his 
post; and in July 1863 he was at Peking, engaged 
in official duties, and commencing a revision of his 
“Tonic Lexicon.” This, gradually developing 
into the much larger ‘Syllabic Lexicon,” occupied 
all his leisure moments during the next ten years. 
Perhaps one of his remarks on the Chinese 
character is here worth noting :— The people 
are everywhere civil and peaceful, and the en- 
virons of the city (Peking) present an exceptional 
picture of industry, quiet, and thrift. The secret 
of the permanence of Chinese institutions is much 
in the industry to which all are trained. We never 
saw asingle gun, sword, or other weapon during 
our journey.” at 

In 1872 there came a short visit to Japan and 
he attended a service at Yokohama, at which he 
preached through an interpreter. “I told my 
friends of my previous visits. to the Bay of Yedo, 
and of their countrymen who prayed in my house 
many years ago for the converston of their friends 
at home whom they never again expected to see. 
It is not often one can visit the same place thrice 
iv a life time under such remarkable differences of 
reception. Hepburn told me that I was well 
known in Yokohama by the nick-name of Mr. 
‘Tadashi or ‘ Mr. But,’ because 1 often used that 
particle in talking, which, being an unusual word, 
attracted notice.” 

At last, in August, 1874, he received the first 
copy of his syllabic dictionary, thus completing 
“the long-prolonged labour of eleven years.” 
Its appearauce was “regarded among foreign 

‘students of Chinese as one of the noteworthy 
events of the century.” Shortly after this 
he was received in audience by the Emperor him- 
self. Having followed, as we lave done, his career 
from the tine when on his first arrival at Canton 
he was reported to the hong merchants as a trader, 
we need not point out how great was the innova- 
tion which this audience implied. 

And here it may be said his life ends. Within 
a few months he sent in his resignation ; and, re- 
turning to America, passed the remaining years of 
his life in the dignified ease attaching to a profes- 
sorship of Chinese in Yale College. He died 
February 16th, 1884. 

His was not a tematkable life; but it was an 
eminently useful one. Asa missionary, a sinologue, 
and a diplomatist, he had to bear the burden and 
heat of the day, and in each of these departments 
he has made it easier for his successors to obtain 
good results. 
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THE FOURTH OF JULY. 
jee > 


The Fourth of July was not celebrated in Yoko- 
hama as enthusiastically as has been the case in 
previous years. Most American business premises 
and residences hung out flags while daylight lasted, 
and in the evening—though this was not at all 
noticeable in the most frequented throughfares of 
the Settlement—were decorated with lamps. The 
United States Consulate-General, in addition to 
three chains of lanterns, drooping from the flag- 
staff, was brilliantly lit up after dark by a couple 
of somewhat novel lamps provided by Messrs. 
Person and Toovey, engineers, of Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. The“ Wells” lights are in use on the Man- 
chester Ship Canal and the Forth Bridge, a style 
of work for which they are eminently qualified. 
The combined power of the two lights was 5,000 
candles—one being of 2,000 candles and the other 
of 3,000 candles, ‘The apparatus consists of a steel 
tank, into which the oil ts pumped from a bucket 
or can, in which itis compressed at a pressure 
of 25 Ibs. to the square inch, and from which it is 
forced through a coil and converted into gas. 
This when ignited gives a very powerful flame 
which neither wind nor rain—so it is stated—can 
effect. For the first time Mr. Pearson has tried 
the experiment of burning kerosene in them, and 
the result seemed to be highly satisfactory, though 
in the case of one lamp, a considerable portion of 
oil appeared to be driven out nnconsumed. 

In the evening also displays of fire-works took 
place from barges moored off the Bund; and the 
American ships of war were illuminated, the 
Monocacy having her paddle-boxes distinguished 
by red lanterns; while from the main masthead 
of the Omaha there blazed a bright electric 
light, and between her fore and main masts 
was shown a design in lanterns bearing the 
figures “1776.” The Grand Hotel management, 
in. addition to surrounding the building with 
coloured lanterns had engaged the services of a 
band, to the strains of which dancing went on for 
some time. 
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During the day Mr. Greathouse, U.S. Consul- 
General, received visitors; and though no public 
function took place on board the men-of-war 
many people went off to the ships. Salutes were 
fired at 8 a.m, and at noon, and the American 
and other men-of-war dressed ship. A cricket 
match was played, and a sailing race took place, 
which events we report. 


A match “Fleet and Visitors” versus “ The 
Club” took place on the Cricket ground, The 
weather, though somewhat gloomy, cleared up con- 
siderably and a good game was played. The Club 
went in first and retired for a total of 149, while 
their opponents got together 103 before time was 
called, two men being not out and two to bat. 
The following are the scores :— 


Mr. Wheeler, c. and b. Roller o | Mr. Roller, st. Walkinshaw, 


Mr, Dodds, b. Lee. ...........+ 5 gee 5 etcone 
Mr. Crawford, b. Pedler ... 38 | Mr. Egerton, st. Walkin- 
Mr. Walkinshaw, c. and b. 


Roller 
Mr. Morris, b. Lee ... 
Mr. Mollison, b. Heuy 4 . 

Mr. Walford, c. Roller, b. Mr. Champain, not out . 
. 0 


Lee 
Mr. Balfour, c. Egerton, b. 


The sailing race was fixed to take place on the 
long course of the Club, round the Sunaka and 
Futsusaki, (Saratoga) Buoys and home. The 
morning promised well for the day’s proceedings, 
a nice northerly breeze prevailing. ‘There was a 
goodly number of eutries, the following being the 
list :— 


Of these all but two were on hand at the start, cross- 
ingthe line at 8 o'clock jn the following order:—Lady 
Louise, Princess Maud, Vixen, Molly Bawn, Maid 
Marion, Exchange, Rountn, Daimyo, Mosquito, and 
La Belle last ot all, 33 minutes alter the starting 
gun was fired. All held on the starboard tack till 
reaching the shipping, when nearly all went about 
and reached out to get clear. ‘Thence the course 
was a dead beat to windward, with the perplexing 
accompaniment of anebb tideassome of theskippers 
shortly found to their chagrin, “Those that elected 
to keep inside had the best of it, though one or 
two got soundings on board, while those that 


sprit. She rapidly ran through the crowd of yachts 
that were stunggling to getup to the northern goal, 
and with a fate but lightening breeze proceeded to 
run down the S.W. leg of the course. As she 
neared the Saratoga Buoy the wind dropped, bare- 
ly enough being left to give her steesage way on the 
strong tide which drove her down towards the 
Buoy. Jibing as she came down level, she went 
past within a few feet and then hauled up on the 
starboard tack. After she got round the wind, 
which had seemed undecided, came out again 
ina brief puff from the N.E., under the influence 
of which she slowly moved away. It proved but a 
transient visitor, however, soon dying away and 
leaving behind a calm, so that half a hour later 
she had barely steerage way. 


A launch (Captain Martin’s, which that 
gentleman kindly placed at the disposal of the 
Committee) had been despatched to the Spit 
Buoy to time the yachts there, and if necessary 
render assistance, and this craft had now for a 
couple of hours all but uninterrupted possession of 
that delectable spot. In the stark calm which 
teiyned one could almost participate in the conver- 
sation of the fishermen close to the Fort neatly a 
mile away. At two o'clock a couple of sails showed 
up on the northern horizon, and these after some 
time resolved themselves into Darmyo and Afolly 
Bawn, ‘hey came up slowly, and astern of them 
other sails appeared sluggishly. Meanwhile the 
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tide had turned. The breakers on the southern 
shores of the Fort, and along the strand of the 
bay of which the Spit forms the northern horn, 
thundered more loudly; a puff or two came up 
from the south, and gradually a line of slight 
ripples began to form between the Foit and the 
buoy, beginning close in to the island. In the 
wake of these there soon appeared a succession of 
wavelets which slowly extended to leeward (or north- 
ward) ‘while the first series of waves increased 
in size, being also prolonged ina slightly curved line 
between the Fort and the Buoy. ‘The tide after 
passing over the spit spread its troubled waters 
quickly to the northward, so that soon a wide area 
of surging and at times breaking waves extended 
between the two points we have mentioned. While 
the southward edge of the overfall was cleatly 
defined by lines of curling combers, the northern 
edge, though clearly enough marked to the sight, 
was less pronounced in fact, the waves being 
smoothed down to wavelets and these again to 
tipples. The light southerly air which came up 
now soon reached Daimyo ane Molly Bawn. Both 
broke off and at length went about on the starboard 
tack. Lady Louise, catching it later, stood in on the 
porttack. Princess Maud got it still more lightly, 
and barely alteredsher course, while on Afaid Ma- 
rion ithad the effect of easing her so far up that 
while at the outset, afler rounding the Buoy, she 


CRICKET. 


-Tue Cuus. Fuser aNnp Visitors. 


b. Adamson .... 36 


shaw, b. Edwards ........ a) 

Mr, Pedler run out ...........+ 4 
‘Mr, Lee, l.b.w., b. Edwards. 31 
Mr, Dolree, b. Walford ...... 

a | Mr. Hughes, b. Edwards.... 
a4 | Mr. Hughes, b. Edwards... 


wawoo 


Mr. Barton, not out. 
Mr. Sullivan . 


Bearer res cea Mr. ara A pointed for Kanazawa, she now came up and at 
Mr. Adamson, c. Roller, b. length lay for the Lightship. After ten minutes trial 
Hee oe apescrbusste > of the statboard tack both Daimyoand Molly Bawn 


stayed, the former well up to the north-eastward 
of the buoy, the other almost due north, or with 
the then prevailing wind, down to leeward. It was 
now three o'clock; and the tide was rushing across 
at the rate of three or four miles an hour. Both 
yachts reached the northern edge of the tide 
tip about the same moment, Daimyo well up to 
windward, and Afolly Bawn farther to leeward. 
Not a boat’s length could they make. Heading 
first one way, then the other, they lay on the edge 
of the overfall, all the while the lead that they 
had gained was being remorselessly devoured by 


Saitinc Race. 


TIME ALLOWANCE FOR 


So RATING. Record ropes their antagonists. Of these Princess Maud was 
e even BO ceniseneee beeen ceeeeee eres allows H - : . 
et Pre eer | wellinadvance, and, coming up smartly with a light 
ie See air now and then from the south-east, she atso soon 
buds bees 16.93 joined the other two, relapsing like them into a 
Molly Bawn. 17-87 useless attack on the outer edge of the over fall. 
osquito .... 19-4 Lady Louise, closer in to the Yokosuka shore, also 


Princess Maud., 31.39 


allows 
+ 48:39 


.. allows 


came up and at length about four o'clock all 
four were within five hundred yards of the Buoy, 
within hailing distance of one another. Ex- 
change, next in order, a couple of miles from the 
Buoy, gave up, her skipper coming back in the 
launch, and Vixen farther astern elected to be 
towed back, but Afosguito declared her intention 
of holding on. Noue got round the Saratoga 
Buoy till near seven o'clock, by which time Jfos- 
quito had joined the patient and uncomplaining 
squadron in its vicinity, A fresh N.E. breeze 
brought them all home at a good speed, Princess 
Maud finishing first in her class. La Belle pave 
up at an early stage of the race. 


Following are some of the times :-— 


Ronin .... 
La Belle 


Exchange .... 
Kanagawa 
FINEN esses Pry 


2 Seateo 
Scun.xa, Futsu. Finish. Hanpi- Corrsc- 
cap. ED Time, 


: : A HLM. 8. H.M.S. H.M.8. H.M.B. M.S. 
set themselves to explore the middle of the Bay | Maid Marion .. 230+ 1.00.50 ... §.37-11 allows oa i 
found ita tedious task to beat up to the Sunaka aes 6.45. 8.37.18 «+ 1-10.00 .. 
B age We face-af whe tid Mai . ‘ YC 6.30. 8.21.35 ... 0.40.00 .. 
uoy in the face of the tide. aid Marion soon | Mosquito 38 8.58.32 ... 1.18.00... 
drew outa long lead on all, and weathering the buoy Lady Loulse.: 8.39.33 ... 0.§§.00 ...11.44.33 
ia ve Molly Bawn 8.59.5, 37-00 
at 1oh. 301. 305., eased off for the Saratoga spit, | Exchange. Serehdeaw. ce $3 1:907 22-44-0253 
selling at the same time her spinnaker on bow- Vinen 1.19.40....withdrew = — = 
Ronin .. «withdrew — eo _ 


La Belle swithdrew 0 = 2g5-00 0, 0 


Winners under sealed naindicap—sie Maid Marion and Prin 

1 a cess 
Maud, 3rd Daimyo, 4th Mosquito, sth Lady Louise. Record Points 
scored ; Maid Marion a, Princess Mauda, Daimyo 1. 


LETTER FROM LONDON. 
a 


(FRom our SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


London, May th. 

The book of the hour is a novel written by 
Mrs. Mona Caird, the lady, who wrote, last sum- 
mer, the article in the Westminster Review which 
gave vise to the somewhat prolunged discussion 
“Ts Marriage a Failure?” in the Daily Vele- 
graph. The book has two superficial peculiat ities : 
it is published by Messrs. Tradbner and Co., the 
publishers of Eastern books and rarely of nevels, 
and its cover is of a lavender hue, with a largre, 
open, mysterious looking wing on each side. It_ is 
entitled “The Wing of Azrael.” In the preface 
Mrs. Caird says that “however much the Look 
may be thought to deal with the question recently 
so much discussed (viz. : ‘Is Marnage a Fatlure ’) 
there ts no intention on the writer’s part to make 
it serve a polemical purpose, or to advocate a 
cause. Its object is not to contest or to argue, but 
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to represent, However much it fails, that is its 
aim.” She explains the title thus: “The name 
Azrael or Azazel, according to Mahommedan and 
Jewish writings, was the Angel of Death, of late, 
of Destruction, Azazel or Zamiel is the Jewish 
name of the Angel. tle separates the soul from 
the body and is associated with the idea of evil or 
malignant Fate. He has been identified with 
Sy phon ; his dwelling is in the desert or wilderness, 
which is the emblem of immeasurable, ail-devour- 
ing time.’ The story is that of a young gitl, 
the daughter of a father selfish and brutal, with 
the habit of getting into debt, and of a quiet, gen- 
tle and religious mother, who-permits her husband 
to have his own way in everything, firmly believ- 
ing that by allowing herself to be put upon and 
bearing all her tials without a murmur, she is fol- 
lowing the dictates of her religion. She trains her 
daughter, Viola Sedley, a gil of nervous and excit- 
able temperament and gravely in earnest on all 
points, to subordination of self, above all where the 
welfare of her father and brothers is concerned, and 
she succeeds admirably, as the girl is her mother’s 
ardent worshipper. When she grows up her fa- 
ther’s great anxiely is that she should make a good 
matriage, and, to this end, he insists on her en- 
couraging a young and wealthy gentleman, Philip 
Dendraith, against whom on account of his over- 
bearing manner Viola has from her youth cherished 
feelings of repugnance; being at the same time 
favourably inclined towards a play-fellow—poor of 
course, Her interview with her father on the sub- 
ject is of a most stormy character, He puts 
before her, in most brutal terms, a woman’s whole 
business in life:—-*To serve her husband and 
children, or be an absurdity, an anomaly, a 
ramvod without a gun, a key withont a lock, a ship 
without a sail, a damned nuisance !” 

Viola in her perplexity and rebellion turns to 
her mother and is told how such a marriage 
would berefit her father and herself, that all feel- 
ing should pive way to duty, the end and aim of a 
woman’s existence and that, if she does not ac- 
tually hate Philip, her business certainly is to 
accept him, and soon. She does so, but almost im- 
mediately after, witnessing an act of cruelty in- 
flicted by him on his horse, desires to break her 
engagement, which, however, he will vot allow, 
and so matters remain until the marriage, Viola 
feeling more and more repugnance to Philip, and 
love for Harry Lancaster, the play-fellow referred 
to. ‘Jhe latter seeing she is being forced into the 
marriage, endeavours to persuade her to run away 
and marry him. ‘This she refuses to do, the grief 
such an act would cause her mother and the word 
“duty” deterring her, “The marriage takes place, 
not however, without another appeal to Philip to 
release her; and then comes the struggle between 
hatred and wifely duty and submission. Philip 
endeavours first by endearments, then by taunts 
and every refinement of cruelty, short of personal 
violence, to make his wife less indifferent to him. 

About this time Viola makes the acquaintance 
of a lady, Mrs. Lincoln, resident in the neighbour- 
hood. ‘This lady has been married under similar 
circumstances, and has left her husband with 
another man, who has since died. She insists that 
she did right, that women are not called upon to 
live such lives, that itis better for them to throw 
aside duty and every other consideration and free 
themselves, etc. Viola, on the death of her mo- 
ther, loathing herself for her degraded position of 
a wife forced to submit to caresses distasteful to 
her, and to be taunted and insulted at every turn, 
determines to nim away with Lancaster. A plan is 
arranged by Mrs. Lincoln and Lancaster by which 
Viola is to leave he: house during her husband’s 
absence and goto France with Lancaster. The 
plot is, however, discovered by Philip at the mo- 
ment of starting, and, in the interview between 
them, she, goaded by his threats and kisses given 
almost: simultaneously, stabs him to the heart, 
and rushes from the house followed by Lan- 
caster. He implores her to fly with him to 
France but she refuses. The book closes with 
her disappearance into the blackness of night; 
apparently she jumped into the sea, although 
it is not clearly stated. The book is interest- 
ing, but not healthy reading. ‘The subject is an 
unpleasant one, The working of Viola’s mind 
and conscience are portrayed with such vividness 
as to become painful tothe reader. But the whole 
subject, and the interest excited by the book show 
that the problems connected with the relation of 
the sexes, and with marriage are allracting many 
minds just now, just as the popularity of “ Ro- 
bert Elsmere” showed the absorbing interest that 
theological subjects, or perhaps I should say ob- 
jects with a theological background, have for the 
public mind lo-day. ; 

The Archbishop of Canterbury has decided that 
he has authority to try the Bishop of Lincoln, and 
the case has been adjourned for a month to enable 
the Bishop’s advisers to make up their minds 
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what course they will now pursue. It will be re- 
membered that the Archbishop, in the first in- 
stance, refused to take any step in the matter; 
the Privy Council then expressed an Opinion that 
he should; when the Bishop was cited lie objected 
that the Archbishop had no jurisdiction; the 
tesult was along argument on ‘old ecclesiastical 
law and precedent—it seems there is no precedent 
since the time of the Stuarts—and the Archbishop 
decides that he has jurisdiction. The Bishop can 
now plead in the Archbishop’s Court and have the 
case tried there, or he can go to the ordinary 
Courts and try to get a prohibition on the Arch- 
bishop against proceeding, or he can appeal to 
the Privy Council against the Archbishop’s decision 
on the point of jurisdiction. He can do any of these 
things; ard while the shepherds are squabbling 
over nothing, what of the sheep? As there has 
been no similar case for centuries, one is glad to 
perceive that amiable lunatics like Dr. King are 
not common on the Episcopal Bench. It is 
sickening to hear this man, who is all gentle. 
ness and godliness, [| am told, writing to fools 
who aid lim with money about his conscience, 
Faugh! what has his or any man’s conscience to 
do with the medizval frippery and mummery 
about which this Right Reverend Father in God 
is tearing the Church asunder. Or, if his con 
science is so tender that he thinks this stuff vitat 
to salvation or to the interests of the Charch, 
au Asylum for idiots is the most suitable place 
for him and his conscience. A man such as he is 
a danger to the community, for all his sweet face 
(and that it is a sweet, gentle and beautiful face, 
I, mot gut parle, can testify) and saintly character. 
As for the +o called “ promoters” they are worse 
than the Bishop in one sense—though he is far 
worse than they on account of his position and the 
duty of duing anything to prevent dissension in 
the Chutch—tor while his conscience is in a state 
of exceeding tenderness not to say soreness and 
laceration at all times, theirs are ofa leathery tex- 
ture. In other words, they hate Popery and all 
that seems to their jaundiced eye to resemble it; 
what the law of the Church may be they don’t 
care, but they know they can worry and make it 
uncomfortable for anyone carrying on practices 
displeasing to them, and they too pet fools to sub- 
scribe money to help them. And so the game 
goes on, and the Church for which both profess so 
grealrespect istorn asunder bya feud between them. 

Tn the House of Commons last week the Cor- 
poral Punishment Bill passed the second reading. 
This is a bill to abolish corporal punishment in 
the case of incorrigible rogues and vagabonds, 
and to authorise its infliction upon burglars when 
armed with dangerous weapons, and upon of- 
fenders convicted of crimes of a certain nature 
against women and children. As was natural the 
bill was much opposed on various grounds. Mr. 
Bradlaugh moved its rejection because flogging is 
brutalizing and retrograde, and the Solicitor- 
General, Mr. Shaw-Lefevre and others took the 
same line, adding that it did not act as a deter. 
rent. The Home Secretary supported it with 
some reservations, remarking that all punishments 
ought to be deterrent and in accord with public 
feeling ; he argued that the public were in favour 
of flogging in the case of certain offences, and he 
ridiculed the notion that criminals were not afraid 
of flogging. The Government, he said, expressed 
no opinion on the bill; but as for himself he ap- 
proved its general scope, although he thought 
great care would have to be taken in deciding what 
offences should be punished with the lash, but he 
was convinced of the utility of the punishment in 
offences involving unustial violence and not usual 
offences accompanied by error. In the division 
there was much cross voting. ‘This measure has 
deen brought in to meeta real public demand, in 
consequence of the enormous increase of late in 
burglaries with lethal weapons. The increase has 
been apparent all over the country, but especially 
in the suburbs of London, Not long ago four men 
were sentenced to penal servitude for lite for burg- 
lary and firing shot after shot at their pursuers 
when discovered. One man, son of the owner of the 
house, was at death’s door for weeks. As for as- 
saults of a particular character on women and girls, 
the extent of this class of crime is litile known to 
the public, for the papers do not and could not 
report a tithe of the affairs, as they are quite unfit 
for publication. As Ihave said, I think public feel- 
ing is strongly in favour of the bill which is now 
practically safe to pass into law. 


Another bill just_discussed and for the pre- 
sent dealt with by Parliament is that legalising 
martiage with a Deceased Wife’s Sister, which 
has been again thrown out by the House of 
Lords after being passed by the other House. It 
is not easy for ordinary persons to understand the 
excitement and feeling displayed on both sides by 
small sections of the community. Matthew Arnold 
once described the typical non-conformist as hav- 


ing an eye on his deceased wife's sister; an 
American is reported to have said that to hear 
some Englishmen talk one would suppose we all 
married the wrong sister the first time. Non- 
conformists are certainly strongly in favour of the 
measure, while the High Churchmen are against 
it. It is very difficult to appreciate the stock 
arguments of those who oppose it; it was not the 
law of England till within quite recent yeats, so 
that the argument drawn from the Levitical law 
(as if that law were applicable to modern Eng- 
land) is not a very strong one. I think some of 
the opposition to the bill is due to the suspicion 
that the agitation in its favour is largely main- 
tamed by wealthy men who, in spite of the law 
have married their deceased wives’ sisters. But 
as a whole the public seem completely indif- 
ferent to it, possibly because the public is not 
in the habit of running after its wife’s sister. ‘To 
many also, the fact that a number of eminent 
Christian men are violently and conscientiously 
opposed to it :—bishops, clergy, and many others 
including Lord Selborne—is no doubt sufficient. 
We must all take our opinions upon a large 
variety of subjects from others, and when we find 
men such as these opposing the measure from the 
highest and purest motives, we think there must 
be a real objection to it; and we are satisfied that 
itis rejected. I doubt if any of us would sleep 
any the sounder if it had passed. It is curious 
that the women as a rule seem to be against it, 
especially the strong-minded ones, whom one would 
expect to find in the opposite camp, on the ground 
that, generally, they are against the established 
order of things in regard to their sex, whatever it 
may be. Their politics are as comprehensive as 
those of the Irishman who was “agin the govern- 
ment anyhow.” 

Judgment has been given by the Court of Ap- 
peal in the great case in which Messrs. Walsh, 
Hall and Co., of Yokohama are plaintiffs and the 
old Oriental Bank, by the trustee, defendant. I 
append he Times summary of the judgment, 
from which it will be seen that the court finds there 
is no proof of fraud on the part of the late Mr. 
John Robertson, 


SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE.—COURT OF 
APPEAL. 


(Berors tHe Master oF tax Rows, Lorp justice Cotton, axn 
Lorp Justice Fry.) 


IN RE ORIENTAL BANK CORPORATION—£X PARTE WALSH, HALL, ANDCO. 


This was an appeal by Messrs. Walsh, Hall and Co. from a 
decision of Mr. Justice Chitty (reported in The Times of the rath 
of December, 1888) dismissing with costs their claim in the 
liquidation «f the Oriental Bank Corporation. Messrs. Walsh, 
Hall, and Co. were merchants, of Yokohama and Kobe, Japan, 
and in July, 187, they entered into an arrangement with Mr. 
Robertson, then the bank’s manager at Yokohama, for the im- 
portation to that place on their Behatt from San Francisco of 
30,000 ounces of bar gold of a stated fineness by a particular day. 
If, however, gold bars could not be obtained at San Francisco— 
but only in that event—the bank were to be at liberty to execute 
the order in gold coin. The gold was, if possible, to come by 
steamers leaving San Francisco on August 16 and 31, or, failing 
that, as much possible by those steamers and the balance by the 
steamer leaving on September 16. The bank accordingly 
ordered the gold to be sent by their San Francisco agents, but 
by some mistake the agents got the order both from the head 
office of the bank in London and from Yokohama, and thought 
they had to provide 100,000 vunces of gold. The San Francisco 
agents (the Bank of California) did by August 3: get more than 
$0,000 ounces of bar gold, but not enough to answer the double 
order, and they accordingly sent the balance of the 100,000 
ounces in United States ao-dollar gold “eagles.” The whole of 
the gold—both bars and “eagles "—had arrived by the agth of 
September. ‘The claimants alleged that, although Robertson 
had then discovered the mistake, and had been instructed by the 
head office to execute the order out of bar gold, he fraudulently 
represented to the claimants that the bank had only been able to 
obtain ‘‘eagles’’ and no bars, and that the claimants accord- 
ingly accepted 35,000 in ‘“‘eagles.” Bars were then at a pre- 
mium, but on the agth of October they were at a discount, and 
the claimants’ case was that Robertson then revresented to 
them that 25,000 ounces of bars had just arrived in comple- 
tion of the order, and that in ignorance of the true facts t! ey 
accepted the bars—sutlering thus a loss by holding bars at a 
discount with a ering market, instead of getting them on the 
agth of September, when they were at’a high premium. The 
claimants alleged that the fraud set up was not discovered till 
shortly before the winding up of the bank (May, 1884); and that 
an action was about to commence when the bank went into 
liquidation. Robertson retired from the Yokohama branch in 
1880, and died in September, 1885. Proceedings in Japan were 
commenced on the 16th of February, 1884, but were Hopped by the 
winding-up order. The claim was then brought in the winding 
up for damages incurred by the alleged fraudulent concealment 
and fraudulent misrepresentation. Mr. Justice Chitty held that 
the charge of fraud against Robertson entirely failed; that the 
claimants had also been guilty of delay; and that the claim 
must be dismissed with costs. From that decision the claimants 
now appealed. 

Mr. Ramen, Q.C., Mr. Byrne, Q.C,, and Mr. Pollard were for 
the appellants; Sir Horace Davey, Q.C., Mr. Latham, Q.C., and 
Mr. Howard Wright were for the liquidator of the bank. 

Their Lordships, without calling upon the respondents’ counsel 
to argue aflirmed the decision of Mr. Justice Chitty, and dis- 
missed the appeal with costs. 

‘the Master of the Rolls, in giving judgment, said that the 
case must be treated on the footing that unless Messrs. Walsh, 
Hall and Co. could have maintained their action they had no 
right to prove for their claim in the winding up of the company. 
The action was brought many years after the transaction in 

uestion. The complaint of the plaintiffs, although not put in 
orm on the pleadings in the action, was that they had a right 
against the company on the ground that Robertson from the 
beginning of the transaction had committed fraud, and that the 
company were liable for that fraud. If Robertson had committed 
fraud, no doubt the company were liable. The case put forward 
was that Robertson wasa fraudulent man. The case was so 
stated inthe affidavits in support of the present claim. That 
assertion was attempted to be proved during the whole of the 
inquiry, and Mr. Justice Chitty had been asked to give judgment 
in favour of the plantiffs’ claim on. the ground of the alleged 
fraud. The case had now been appealed and during the whole 
of the argument it had been argued that Robertson had com- 
mitted fraud. At theend it had been suggested in the shab- 
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biest possible form that although Robertson might not have been 
actually fraudulent he was to be considered in law as fraudulent. 
What was the complaint which might have been brought if this 
transaction had been challenged within the limit of time ? (His 
Lordship stated the facts and continued.) It would have been 
an action for breach of duty of the agent—in other words, an 
action for breach of contract. It might have been said that 
the agent was instructed to buy certain things, and he bought 
other things, and had consequently committed a breach of 
contract entitling the claimants to damages, But that ground 
of action was barred by the Statute of limitations unless fraud 
existed, and unless that fraud was concealed from the claimants. 
The Statute of Limitations only ran from the time that the 
claimants could have found out the fraud of the agent. Whose 
fraud would they have had to maintain? Not the company’s, 
but the company would be liable by reason of the fraud of their 
servant. That would have been the fraud of Robertson. The 
claimants had also charged the managers of the bank in London 
with fraud, but there was no evidence to support that charge. 
The charge was recklessly made, and, he being dead, another 
dead man besides Robertson had been charged with fraud, so 
that reckless charges of fraud had been made against men who 
had no opportunity of answering them. Unless the fraud could 
be proved the claimants had no right to say so many years after 
Robertson was dead that one who had lived and died a perfectly 
honest and upright man was fraudulent. After Robertson’s death 
it was cruel and wicked to doso unless they could pruve itclearly. 
His Lordship would see what it was that they ha proved. (His 
Lordship then discussed the facts and reviewed the evidence 
at great length, coming to the conclusion that no fraud had 
been proved to have been committed by Robertson, cand con- 
tinued.] It was absolutely wicked to charge people with fraud- 
ulent intentions when no symptom of fraud on their part existed. 
Robertson had been told to doa acertain thing, but, whether he 
blundered, or not, it was not fraud. It was at the most only a 
blunder or series of blunders. The reckless charges of fraud 
against Robertson, therefore, broke down entirely, and the reck- 
lens charges of fraud against the other persons not only broke 
down but there was no foundation whatever for them. On the 
ground of no fraud the decision of Mr. Justice Chitty ought, 
therefore, to be supported, and amendment ought to be allowed. 
On every ground Mr. Justice Chitty’s judgment was right, and 
the appeal must be dismissed with costs. . 
Lords Justices Cotton and Fry delivered judgments to the 


same effect. 


LETTER FROM SAN FRANCISCO. 
Te aE 
(From our SPECIAL CoRRESPONDENT.) 


San Francisco, June rth. 

The work of exhuming the bodies from the 
mud and debris in Conemaugh Valley continues, 
and revised estimates do not place the loss of life 
as high as it was reckoned when I last wrote. It 
is now believed that the dead will not out-number 
5,000. Subscriptions are pouring in from all parts 
of the country, and from some points in Europe ; it 
is probable that the aggregate fund collected will 
exceed $2,000,000. A report on the dam has been 
made by engineers, and it shows that the work was 
carelessly done; the dam was of earth, vip-rapped 
on the two sides, but without any central work of 
masonry. [tis no wonder that it has always been 
considered dangerous, and that for five years the 
inhabitants of Johnstown have been warned that 
an accident was likely to occur. ‘The dam was 
Luilt by a sporting club which desired to enlarge 
the lake for shooting ducits and fishing. It re- 
mains to be seen whether the!members will be held 
criminally or pecuniatily responsible for the dis- 
aster caused by their negligence. 

While San Francisco was engaged in collecting 
money to send to Jolinstown, we were appalled 
by news of a disaster nearer home. On briday, 
the town of Seattle was burned down. ‘This was 
the most flourishing town in the new State of 
Washington, and had grown in a very few years 
from a hamlet of a few hundred people to a city of 
over 30,000. It had quite a considerable export 
trade in lumber, coal, wheat, and hops. ‘The fire 
broke out at twoin the afternoon, and the two 
fire engines were quickly on the ground: but the 
supply of water soon gave out, and, had it not, no 
fire department could have battled successfully 
with a sheet of flame driven onward by a fierce 
north wind. Some 93 acres’ of buildings were 
destroyed. The people of Seattle are prepar- 
ing with undaunted spirit to rebuild their homes; 
they would command more general sympathy 
in their misfortune if people could forget that only 
two years ago the general Government had to 
send troops to occupy the place, in order to protect 
the Chinese residents from outrage and murder at 
the hands of a mob. 

The Cronin case remains as much of a mystery 
as ever, and it looks now as though the truth 
would never be known. ‘The assassins evidently 
knew how to cover up their tracks. At Chicago, 
the conviction is general that Cronin fell a victim 
to the animosity of Alexander Sullivan and others, 
whom he had accused of embezzling Irish monies: 
but no evidence upon which the parties suspected 
could be tried has yet been discovered. The 
event has increased the antipathy which Ameri- 
caus feel toward Irishmen. It_is felt that it is an 
intolerable outrage for these foreigners to import 
their home quarrels into this country, and to break 
our laws in order to get even with each other. 
Alexander Sullivan’s bank account has been pro- 
duced before the coroner's jury; but it reveals 
nothing, 

a scandal in high life looms up in the shape of 
a divorce suit begun by ex-Senator D. M. Sabin 
of Minnesota against his wife, on the ground of 


habitual drunkenness. Mrs. Sabin was for several 
years a shining light in Washington society, and 
gave receptions which were attended by 
people. A few knew of her little peculiarity; there 
was a funny story about 
she is said to have once taken round the block in 
which she lived in a costume which was not been 
popular since the Garden of Paradise ceased to be 
a place of residence. 
secret till the Senator's term expired. 
was conveyed to an inebriate 


Senator 1 
yoke ; hence the suit. ; 
that she will meet his charges with counter charges 


of infidelity. 
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the best 


a midnight walk which 


But her frailty was kept a 
Then she 
asylum on Long 
Island, and there she is now. It seems that the 
has reasons for severing the conjugal 
Friends of Mrs. Sabin say 


If she does, lovers of scandal will 
probably have a feast. United States Senators 
are not models of morality. 

It is said that an extra session of congress will 
be called in October. Although the republicans 
have in the house a majority of three which may 
he swelled to six by elections in the new States, 
their absolute control of the body is impeded: by 
cules which permit one-fifth of the members pre- 
sent to blockade business by filibustering. This 
rule was adopted by the Randall Committee in 
order to secure to the minority in the house some 
protection against the at bitrary domination of the 
majority. Tt was in part a concession by the de- 
mocrats to the republicans. Now that the republi- 
cans are ina majority they want to abolish the 
rule, so as to deprive the democrats of power to 
prevent the passage of party measures. The 
measure which they are most firmly bent on pass- 
ing is one placing congressional elections in the 
South under the control of federal officers; in 
other words reviving the carpet-bag tule of the 
early reconstruction days. ‘The democrats aver 
that they will filibuster to prevent the passage of 
any such bill; and as they would be helpless to do 
so, if the rules were altered, they will make the 
hght on the rules, and will resist any organization 
of the house, until the administration patty agrees 
to let them remain as they are. ‘hey can, if they 
choose, fight it out on that line all summer. 

‘The hero of the day in this part of the country 
is a sailor named William Fooye. This is the 
man who jumped overboard from the Vandalia 
at Apia, in the great gale, lo save the life of a 
sailor who had been pitched overboard by a sud- 
den lurch of the ship. ‘The Massachusetts Humane 
Society has granted him a medal, and the Secre- 
tary of the Navy bas thanked him in public orders 
which have been read from the quarter-deck of 
every vessel in the navy. He isa modest young 
fellow, about thirty, a native of the West Indies, 
with negro, Spanish, aud possibly Indian blood 
in his veins. He is the only living seaman in 
the Navy who has been thanked in orders. 

Poor Jules Tavernier is dead. He was a painter 
who, under better auspices, might have made a 
name by the side of the great masters of modem 
art. ‘Two pictures of his were exhibited in’ the 
Paris Salon when he was only twenty years old, 
and he exhibited regulaily till the war of 1870. 
After the war he came to this country, and pur- 
sued his profession fitfully, occasionally turning 
out admirable work, but losing most of his time 
through irregular habits. Three years ago, he 
went to the Sandwich Islands, and painted some 
excellent views of the volcanoes and scenery. 
About a year ago, he proposed to return here; 
but he was in debt, and they lave a law in Hawaii 
which empowers a creditor to prevent a debtor 
from leaving till he has acquitted his indebtedness 
—a sort of writ ne exeat. So the Kanakas held 
the poor painter, and he lingered on, capping one 
spree by another, until in the midst of one that was 
very uprarious, he was found dead on the floor. 


The telegraph announces the ratification of the 
new treaty between pepe and Mexico, without 
publishing its text. It appears to concede Japan’s 
right to make her own tariffs, and to try crimes 
committed on ber soil; in vetuin for which Mexi- 
cans enjoy the ‘right of living anywhere in Japan 
and carrying on business at their pleasure. There 
is at present no direct trade between Japan and 
Mexico. 

There is a flurry in thesugar market ; loaf sugar 
sold yesterday at New York at 9} cents, the 
highest price touched for many years. This is 
probably nothing more than a natural reaction 
from the depression of 1885 6, assisted by the 
operations of the Eastern trust. The production 
of sugar has vot increased much in the past five or 
six years; it stands at about 5,000,000 tons, 
almost equally divided between beet and cane 
sugar. When the price of raw. sugar fell to 
3} cents, the consumption of the refined article in- 
creased rapidly throughout the world. Simultane- 
ously, low prices led to the abandonment of many 
plantations in Cuba, and checked production in 
Germany ; and now it is said in the trade that we 


have not stock enough on hand to carry us through, 


the present season. 
circulated when markets are buoyant. 
sent price will check consumption, and the chances 
are that it will be followed by a sharp decline. 


can office seekers. 
working fast enough to suit them, and they com- 
plain of the President’s callousness to thejr neces- 
sities. 
arises fiom the small number of democrats who 
were appointed to office by Mr. Cleveland under 
his administration, 
were held by republican hold-overs; and if now 
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These stories are always 


The pre- 


Growls are heard among disappointed republi- 
The official guillotine ts not 


Investigation proves that the chief trouble 


The bulk of the minor offices 


Harrison complies ‘with the request of hungry 


friends, he will have to dismiss tried republicans 
to make room for green hands. 
the President has delegated the duty of filling the 
offices to the Senators; in this State, for example, 
the fountain of patronage is Senator Stanford. 
This is perhaps best for the public interest, as the 
Senator is more likely to be well-informed than 
the President. 


In several States 


But it places the Senator ina 
position which requires him to devote his whole 


time to arbitrating between rival candidates, and 
is sure to make him lots of enemies. 


BENEFIT OF AMY SHERWIN. 
> —_—_ — 


The benefit tendered to Miss Sherwin on Mon- 
day proved quite a treat, and a fairly large house 
assembled for the last appearance of the talented 
artiste. The programme opened with a concert, 
several of the numbers of which had been given on 
previous occasions, but were if possible only more 
apprecialively received on that account. ‘The first 
was a piano solo “ Tannhauser March” (Liszt) 
played by Mr. Clutsam in his usual finished style. 
Miss Fischer followed with McFarren’s The beat- 
ing of my own heart,” and later gave “‘ Goodbye” 
(Yosti), both so well rendered that the audience 
at length urgently recalled her and were re- 
warded by Schubert’s charming “ In every bloom- 
ing flower.” Miss Sherwin sang a_recitative 
and polonaise from Mignon,” appearing again 
with Miss Fischer in the duet ‘ Sainted Mother,” 
and subsequently with the song ‘I love thee so” 
composed tor her by Sir William Robinson. Being 
enthusiastically ‘recalled for the latter she gave 
“No Sir” greatly to the delight of the audience. 
A piano solo “ Polnische TVanze” (Scharwenka) 
by Mr. Clutsam concluded this part of the pro- 
gramme, 

Gilbert’s ‘*Creatures of Impulse” followed, 
and being a very short piece the evening's 
entertainment was soon brought to a close. We 
have already indicated the leading features of the 
work, and need only now say that it went capitally 
last evening. Miss Sherwin was a naively charm- 
ing Pipette; and Miss Fischer played the part of 
Martha with cave and effect. ‘he character of 
the Strange Old Lady was taken by a lady 
amateur who amply demonstrated her ability to 
play it, and the three villageresses were re- 
presented by other lady amateurs who were 
warmly welcomed by the audience. Mr. Gower 
Robinson played the character of Sergeant Kloogue, 
and looked and spoke the dashing sergeant to 
perfection; Mr. W.G. Bayne, it is hardly necessary 
to say, gavea finished reading of the part of Boom- 
blehard the mises, Mr. A. C. Read was a mirth- 
provoking Petey and Mr. F, Gillett an acceptable 


Fucques. 


LATEST TELEGRAMS. 


—_— 
(From tHe “Japan Matt.) 


London, June 2gth. 
The Conversion [of Egyptian Preference 
Bonds] has been dropped, Lord Salisbury hav- 
ing declined to discuss the question of evacuat- 
ing Egypt. 
The rebels are nearing Wady-Halfa, and two 
battalions and a cavalry squadron, with artillery, 
have been ordered to proceed thither immedi- 
ately. 

London, July 3rd. 

: The Portuguese have cancelled the-conces- 
sion and seized the Delagoa Bay Railway, on the 
ground that it was not completed in time. ‘Ihe 
rails have been torn up and the employés arrested; 
and the British Consul reports that the lives and 
liberties of British subjects are in danger. 
Instructions have been wired to the Commanders 
of the Cape and East Iiidia squadrons. 


_ London, July 4th. 
The Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
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announces that England has informed the Por- 
tuguese Government that it will be held respon- 
‘sible for any loss that bondholders [of the Delagoa 
Bay Railway] may sustain. The Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs has condemned the 
Portuguese action as high-handed and unjust. 


[Frost tHe “'N.-C. Dairy News.) 
“ London, June 23rd. 
A summons has been issued against the 


Duke of Cambridge for assaulting a journalist 
at the Fire Brigade Review. ‘i 


From tHe ‘ Sixcaporg Fre Press.”” 
Paris, 11th June. 


The trial of General Boulanger is expected 
to take place immediately. 

The Prince of Wales and President Carnot 
have exchanged most cordial visits, and the 
public appear gratified at the Prince being pre- 
sent at the Exhibition. 

: London, 13th June. 

Prince Albert Victor of Wales will visit India 
in November. 

Whilst two excursion trains filled with school 
children were ascending an incline at Armagh, 
the hind portion of the first became detached 
and ran back upon the second train, killing 
seventy children and injuring thirty. 

London, June rath. 


An inspired Berlin letter appears in the Vienna 
Presse, called forth by a remark of the Czar 
to the Prince of Montenegro that he was the 
only true friend Russia possessed. 

The letter states that this remark was aimed 
at both Germany and Austria, and that a recur- 
rence of similar incidents must banish all 
hopes of peace. 

London, June 15th. 

There is growing disquiet regarding the situa- 
tion in the Balkane. 

Russia has proposed to Servia to conclude a 
Military Convention, and it is feared that unless 
the hostility of the Regents of Belgrade against 
Austria moderates, the latter will declare its 
continuance a “‘ casus belli.” 


‘TRLEGRAMS]. 
Paris, 13th June. 
The cab-drivers of Paris have struck work. 
The French Government has introduced a 
Bill into the Chamber of Deputies empowering 
the liquidator of the Panama Canal Company 
to issue the balance of the bonds up to 34 
million francs. ; 


(Havas 


Paris, 14th June. 
The negotiations between Germany and 
Switzerland have been broken off at the instance 
of the former nation. The diplomatic relations 
between the two countries are much strained at 
the present moment. 


MAIL STEAMERS. 
o>—_—— 
THK NEXT MAIL IS DUE 


From Hongkong. per O. & O.Co. Sunday, July 7th.* 
From penis es per P. M. Co. ‘Tuesday, July gth.4 


hai 

he i sr Friday, July 12th. 

From Hongkong. per P. & O. Co: 

From Canada, &c. per C. P. M. Co. Monday, iw 15th. |] 
t Ancona left Hongkong on July 


Nagasaki & } per N. Y. K. 
K Pate 
agi Friday, July 12th.¢ 
from _ Europe 
er loaphoae: per M. M. Co, Saturday, July 13th.§ 
Krom America... pec O.& O. Co, Thursday, July 18th. 
June goth. t City of Sydney left 
on july 4th. 
Oceanic. left 


* Belgie left Hongkong on 
San Francisco on june zoth. = 
grd. § Yang-tsé ‘with French mail) left Hongkong 
1 Parthia left Vancouver, B.C., on June 28th. 
San Francisco on June agth. 


THE NEXT MAIL LERAVES 
For Europe, vi ' 
Shanghai seats per M. M. Co. Sunday, July 7th. 
For Europe, vi 
Hon: cone. .. per P. & O. Co. Tuesday, July th. 


Kobe, and> per N.Y. hk. Tuesday, July oth. 
Nagasaki ... : 
For America...... perO.&O.Co. Tuesday, July gth. 
For Europe, via 
flougkong theaai per N.D. Lloyds, Sunday, July 21st. 


TIME TABLES AND STEAMERS. 
——->—_ —- -- 
TOKYO-YOKOHAMA RAILWAY. 

Down TRAINS LEAVE SHIMBASHI Station at 6.10," 
6.40, 8, 8.35,+ 9.45," and 10.50. a.m, and 12.05, 1.25, 
2.30, 4, 4.45,F 6.15, 6.50, 8.30, 9.55, and 11.15¢ p.m. 

Up Trains LeAve YOKOHAMA Station at 6.30, 
7-20, 8.30, 9.15,¢ 10.20, and 11.30 a.m., and 12,50, 
2,335. 4.30,T 5.05, 6.35, 7.50, 9.10, 10.05, and 11,05¢ 
p.m. 

Fargs—First-class, sen 60; second.class, sen 40; 
and third.class, sen 20. 

Trains marked (*) run through without stopping at Omori, Ka- 
wasaki, Tsurumi and Kanagawa Stations. ‘lhose marked (t) 
run through without stopping at Omori, Kawasaki and Tsu- 
rumi Stations. Down trains at 6.10 a.m. run no further than 
Kyoto, arriving there at 11.20 p.m.; at 9.4§ a.m. no further 
than Nagoya. arriving at 10.10 p.m.; at 2.30 p.m. no further 


than Shizuoka, arriving at’9 p.m.; and the train at 4. -m. 
runs to Kobe, arriving at ae pm. next day. ae 


TOKAIDO RAILWAY. 


TRAINS LeAVK Yorkonama (down) at 6.55, 9, and 
10.30 a.m., and 1, 3.25, §.35. and 7.45 p.m.; and 
Kozu (up) at 6.55, 8.40, and 1110a.m., and 2.47, 
4.57; 7.25 and 9.46 p.m, 

Farus—To Hodogaya, first-class sex 6, second- 
class sez 4, third-class sex 2;10 Totsuka, sen 18, sen 
12, sen 6; to Ofuna sen 36, sen 24, sen 12; to Muji- 
Sawa, sen 42, sen 28, sen 14; to Hiratsuka, sen 66, 
seu 44, Se 22; to °Oino, sex 75, sen 50, sen 25; 
and to Kozu, sen 93, sen 62, sen 31. 


Down trains at 6.55 a.m. run no further than Kyoto, arriving 
there at 11.20 p.m.; at 10.30 a.m. no further than Nagoya, 
arriving at 10.10 p.m.; at 3.25 p.m. no further than Shizuoka, 
arriving atgp.m.; and the train at 5.35 p.m. runs to Kobe, 
arriving at 12.50 p.m. next day. 


_A tramway runs between Kozu and Yusoro (distance 4 ri.) 
Jinrikisha may be hired between Yumoro and Miyanosuita 
(distance 14 ri). 


OFUNA-YOKOSUKA RAILWAY, 


TRAINS LEAVE OFuna (down) at 7.35 and 9.45 a.m., 
and 1.45, 4.05, 6.15, and 8.30 p.m.; KamakuRa (down) 
at 749 and g.cgam.,and 1.59, 4.19, 6.29, and 8.44 
p.m.; and ZusHiMura (down) at 8.01 and 10.31 a.m., 
and 2.11, 4.31, 6.41, and 856 p.m., YOKOSUKA (up) 
at 640, 850, and 11.15 a.m., and 2.50, 5, and 7.30 
p.m.; ZusHimMura (up) at 7.01, 909, and 11.36 a.m., 
and 3 09, 5.21, and 7.51 p:m.; and Kamakura (up) at 
7.1339.20, and 11.48 a.m., and 3 21, 5.33 and 8.03 p.m. 


Fares—To Kamakura, first-class se 9, second-class 
sen 6, third-class sen 3; to Zushimura sen 15, Sew 10, 
sen 5; and to Yokosuka sem 30, sen 20, sen 10. 


. KOZU-KOBE RAILWAY. 


Down TRAINS LEAVE Kozu at 8.32 a.m., and 12,12 
505 and7.10 p.m.; GOTEMBA at 9.52 a.m., and 1.32, 
6.24 and 8.32 p.m.; Numazu at 10.40 a.m., and 2.29, 
7.15, and 9.24 p.m. ; SaiIzuoKa at 7.15 a.m., and 12.19, 


“| 4.15, and 10.59 pm. ; HAMAMATSU at 1.16 and 10 a.m. 


and 2 40 and 6.45 p.m.; ToyoHASHI at 2.14 and 11.10 
a.m, and 3.39 and 7.45 p.m.; Oru at 420 a.m. and 
1.06, 5.27, and 9.28 p.m. ; NaGoya at 5,9.45, and 11.50 
a.m.,and 2and 6.15 p.m.; GiFu at 6, and 10.53a.m., and 
1, 3.06, and 7.17 p.m.; OGakrat 6.28 and 11.24 a.m., 
and 1,28, 3.37, and 7.47 p.m.; MAIBARA at 7.45 a.m. 
and 1, 2.49, 5.07, and 9 p.m.; Hixone at 7.58 a.m., 
and 1.18, 3.92, §.25, and 9.11 p.m.; BaBa (Otsu) at 
9.34 and 1044 a.m., and 3.15, 4.40, and 7.10 p.m. ; 
Kyoto at 10.14 a.m., and 4.05, 5.35, and 8 p.m.; and 
Osaka at 11.45 a.m., and 5.35, 7-20, and 9.50 p.m. 


Up Trains Leave Kose at §.55.and 9.55 a.m. and 
155 and 5.30 pm; OSAKA at 7.06 and 11.06 a.m. 
and 3.06 and 6.36 p.m.; Kyoto at §.35 and 8.40 am. 
and 12.40, 4.36, and 8.05 p.m.; BaBa (Otsu) at 6.18 
and 9.31 a.m. and 1.30, 5.25, and 8.52 p.m.; HIKoNE 
at 7.56 and 11.05 a.m. and 3.05 and 7.08 p.m.; Mat- 
BARA at 8.13, and 11.20 a.m. and 3.22, 7.25, and 10.42 
p-m.; OGakI at 9.30 a.m. and 12.36, 4.42, 8.46, and 
11.55 pm.; GIFU at 12.18 and 9.57 a.m. and 1.02, 
5.09, and g.15 p.m.; NaGoya at 1.09, 6, and 11 a.m. 
and 2.10 pm.; OFu at 1.41, 6.44, and 11.44 a.m. and 
2.56 pm.; TovoHAsH! at 3.17 and 8.30 a.m. and 1.30 
and 4.42 p.m.; HAMAMATSU at 4.25 and 9.45 a.m. and 
245 and 6 p.m,; SHIZUOKA at 7.08 and 10.30 a.m. and 
12.45, and 5.35 p.m.; Numazu at 8.43 a.m. and 12 14, 
2.24, and 7.14 p.m.; and GOTEMBA at 9.55 a.m. and 
1.29, 3.38 and 8.28 p.m, 

Farus—Kozu to Gotemba: first-class, sev 66, second- 
class sen 44, third-class sen 22; to Numazu yen 1,11, 
sen 74, sen 37; to Shizuoka yen 2.13, yer 1.42, sen 
71; to Hamamatsu yer 3.57, yen 2.38, yen 1.19; to 
Toyohashi yen 4.23, yen 2.82, yen 1.41; to Ofu yen 
5.22, yen 3.48, yen 1.74; to Nagoya yen 5.58, yen 
3.72, yen 1.86; to Gifu yen 6.15, yen 4.10, yer 2.05 ; 
to Ogaki yen 6.42, yen 4.28, yen 2.14; to Maibara yen 
7.05, 3e% 4.70, yer 235; to Hikone yer 7.17, yen 4.78. 
yen 2.39; to Baba yen 8.10, yen 5.40, yen 2.70; to 
Kyoto yen 8.40, yen 5.60, yen 2.80; to Osaka yen 
Q 21, yer 6.14, ye 3.07; and to Kobe yen 9.81, yen 
6.54, yen 3.27. 

The down train at 8.32. a.m. runs no further than Kyoto, arriving 
there at 11.20 p.m.; at 12.12 p.m. no further than Nagoya, 
arriving at 10.10 p.m.; at §.05 p.m. no further than Shizuoka, 
arriving at 9 p.m.; and the train_at 7.10 p.m.runs to Kobe, 
arrjving at 12.50 p.m. next day. The up train at §.5§ a.m. 
runs no further than Shizuoka, arriving there at 8.40 p.m.; 
at 9.$§ a.m. and 1.5 p.m. no further than Nagoya, arriving 


respectively at 6.07 and 10.1§ p.m.; and the train at §.30 p.m. 
runs to Shimbashi arriving at 1.40 pm. next day. 


SHIMBASHI, SHINAGAWA, AND AKABANE 
SECTION, 
Trains Leave SurmpBasut (down) at 5) 8.10, and 
In a.m, and 1.50 and 4.45 p.m.; SHINAGAWA (down) 
at §.09, 8.19, and 11.09 a.m., and 1.59 and 4.54 p.m. : 


and AKABANg (up) at 9.25 a.m., and 12,20, 3.15, and 
7.0 p.m, 


TOKYO-SHIOGAMA RAILWAY. 


TRAINS Litave Uno (down) at 6.40 and 11.45 a.m., 
and 2.45 and 5.40 p.m.; Ursunomiya (down) at 10.02 
a.m, and 3.03 and 6.03'p.m.; SHIRAKAWA (down) at 8 
a.m, and 12.36 and 541 p.m.; Kortvama (down) at 
9.25 a.m. and 1.54 and 6.58 p.m.; Fuxusnima (down) 
at 7.35 and 11.33 a.m, and 3.45 p.m.; SRNDAI (down) 
at 6.15 and 10.25 a.m. and 2.30 and 6.35 p.m. 


‘TRAINS LEAVE SHIOGAMA (up) at 7 and 11.05 a.m., 
and 3.10 and 7.15 p.m.; Sennat (up) at 7.35 and 11.40 
a.m., and 3.45 p.m.; Fukusuima (up) at 6.40 and 
10.26 a.m. and 2.36 p.m.; KortyvaAMa (up) at 8.30 
a.m., and 12,22 and 4.29 p.m.; SHIRAKAWA (up) at 
6.40 and 9.48 a.m., and 5.40 p.m.; Ursunomiya (up) 
al 6.25 and 9.10 a.m., and 12.19 and 4.14 p.m. 


Fares.—Ueno to Utsunomiya, first-class ven 2, 
second-class yes 1.32, third-class sen 66; to Koriyama 
Yen 4.10, yen 2.74, ven 1.37; to Fukushima yen §, yen 
3.32, yen 1.66; to Sendai yen 6.45, yen 4.30, sent 2.55; 
to Shiogama yer 6.75, yen 4.50, yen 2.25. 


TOKYO-MAEBASHII RAILWAY. 
Trains Leave ‘Téxyé (Ueno) (down) at 6, g, and 
11.45 a.m., and 2.45 and §.40 p.m.; and MagBasHt 
(up) at Gand 11.55 a.m., and 2.50, 5.50) and 8.55 p.m, 
Farns—First-class (Separate Compartment), yen 
2.05 ; second.-class, yer 1.36; third-class, sen 68. 


SHINJIKU-TATEKAWA RAILWAY. 


TRAINS Leave SHINJIKU, ToKyo, (down) at 7.09 
and 10 a.m. and 2.30 and 5.30 p.m..and TaTEKAWA 
(up) at 8.40 and 11.40 a.m. and 4.10 and 6.55 p.m. 


MAIBARA-TSURUGA RAILWAY, 
TRAINS LEAVE MArBara (down) at 8.20 a.m., and 
3.25 and 7.30 p.m.; TsuruGa (up) at 545 a.m., and 
12.20 and 2.50 p.m. 


Fares—Maibara to Tsuruga, second-class sex 76 
third.class sen 35. 


NAGGYA-TAKETOYO RAILWAY. 
Tratns teavic NAGOYA at 9.05 a.m., and 5.05 p.m, 
and ‘Takgroyo at 7.50 a.m., and 3.50 p.m. 
Farns—Second-class, sex 74; ‘Third-class, sen 37. 


TAKETOYO-OFU RAILWAY. 

TRAINS LEAVE TakETOYO (up) at 5.40 and 10.40 
a.m., and 4.20 p.m. and Oru (down) at 8.55 a.m. and 
g and 5.35 p.m. 

Fars—Second-class, sen 26, third-class, sen 33. 


NAOETSU-KARUIZAWA RAILWAY: 


Trains Leave Naoetsu (up) at 6 and rr a.m, and 
3.30 p.m., and Karuizawa (down) at 6 and 10.40 a.m. 
and 4.30 p.m. 

Farrs—Second-class, yen 1.76; third, sen 92. 


NAGANO-UEDA RAILWAY. 


TRAINS LEAVE NAGANno (up) at 6.30 and 10.30 a.m., 
aire p.m. ; and Ugpa (down) at 7.55 a.m., 12.34 and 
.16 p.m. 


Fares—Second.class, sen 54; Third-class, sen 28, 


MITO-OYAMA RAILWAY. 

TRAINS LEAV« MITO (up) at 6.25 and 10,20 a.m. 
and 2.15 p.m.; and OyAMA (down) at 9.30 a.m. and 
2.25 and 8.10 p.m. : 

Farus—First-class, ye 1.26; second-class, sen 84; 
and sen 42, 


TAKASAKI-YOKOKAWA RAILWAY. 
‘TRAINS LEAVE TAKASAKI (down) at 6.30 and 9.25 
am., and 12.20 and 3.15 p.m.; and YOKOKAWA (up) 
at 8 and 11 a.m,, and 1.50 and 4.55 p.m, ; 
Fares—Rirst-class, sen 75; second-class, sen 45; 
third-class, sen 25, 


OYAMA-KIRYU RAILWAY. 
Tratns—Lrave Oyama (down) at 9.15 a.m. and 
1.15 and 8.07 p.m., and Kiryu (up) at §.20 and 11.15 
a.m, and 3.10 p.m. 
Farrs—First-class, sez 97; second-class, sen 66; 
and third-class, se 33. 


YOKOSUKA STEAMERS. 

SrHaMuERS Leave the Engiish Hatoba daily at 7.55 
and 10.g0 a.m., and 1.45 and 5.20 p.m,; and LEAVE 
Yoxosuka at 6.50 and 10.10 a.m., and 1.30, and 4.30 
p.m,—Fare, sen 20. 
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LATEST SHIPPING. 
cto Sg 
ARRIVALS. 


Cuscapédia, British steamer, 1,924, Fraser, 28th 
June,—Yokosuka Dock, General.—Samuel 
Samuel & Co. 

Christian, German brig, 250, Thusen, 28th June, 
—Taiwanfoo 13th June, 6,000 bags Sugar.— 
Chinese. 

Leander (10), cruiser, Captain Burgess Watson, 
28th June,—Nagasaki 24th June. 

Saikio Maru, Japanese steamer, 2,240, Walker, 
28th June,—Shanghai, 21st June, and ports, 
General.— Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Fuyo, Japanese steamer, 875, Selck, 2gth June, 
—Nagasaki 24th June, Coal.—Mitsu Bishi 
Sha. 

Merionethshire, British steamer, 1,245, Dowling, 
29th June,—Kobe 28th June, General.— 
Adamson, Bell & Co. 

Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, A. F. 
Christensen, 29th June,—Yokosuka Dock 2gth 
June, Ballast.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Yetchu Maru, Japanese steamer, 684, McCullum, 
2gth June,—Oraru 27th June, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. . 

Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,259, Haswell, 

~ goth June,—Kobe 2gth June, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Abyssinia, British steamer, d 
July,—Hongkong 2oth, Nagasaki 26th, and 
Kobe goth June, General.—C. P. M.S.S. Co. 

Alacrity (4), double-screw steel despatch boat, 
Commander R. 
Kobe goth June. ; 

Deucalion, British steamer, 1,334, Asquith, Ist 
July,—Shanghai 27th June, General.—Butter- 
field & Swire. 

Hiogo Maru, Japanese steamer, 
July,—Haéhinohe 28th June, 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Imperieuse (10), flagship, Captain Win. H. May, 
1st July,—Kobe 3oth June. 

Sagami Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,182, Kender- 
dine, 1st July,—Yokkaichi goth June, Gene- 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,166, Ekstrand, 
and July,—Kobe 1st July, General— Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Porpoise (6), cruiser, Commander White, 2nd 
July,—Yokosuka Dock. 

Spartan, American bark, 711, Cains, 2nd July,— 
Sydney 1st May, Coal.—Captain. 

Wanderer (3), composite sloop, Commander G. 
A. Giffard, 2nd July,—Nagasaki 26th June. 

August, Norwegian steamer, 1,018, Isberg, 3rd 
uly,—Nagasaki 3oth June, Coal.—P. M. 
5.S. Co. 

Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 386, Watanabe, 
ard July,—Handa 2nd July, General.— Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Kongo Kan (8), corvette, Awoki, 3rd July,— 
Shinagawa 3rd July. 

fse Maru, Japanese steamer, 641, Kanshiro, 4th 
July,—Hakodate 1st July, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Kumamoto Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,250, Pen- 
der, 4th July,—Hakodate and July, General. 
—Nip-pon Yusen aisha. 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, Couner, 
4th July,—Kobe 3rd July, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Suruga Maru, Japanese steamer, 436, Matsumoto, 
4th July,—Yokkaichi 3rd July, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. , 

Teheran, British steamer, 1,684, Sams, 5th July, 
—Hongkong 25th June, vid Nagasaki and 
Kobe, General.—P. & O. S.N. Co. 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, Young, 
4th July,—Hakodate 2nd July, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


896, Saiki, rst 
General.—Nip- 


DEPARTURES. 


Totomi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,106, Steedman, 
28th Jurre,—Otaru, General.—Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha. . 

Arabic, British steamer, 4,368, Smith, 29th June, 
—Hongkong, Mails and General.—O. & O. 
S.S. Co. 

Cascapedia, British steamer, 1,924, Fraser, 2gth 
June,— Kobe, General.—Jardine, Matheson 
& Co. 

City of New York, American steamer, 3,500, R. 
R. Searle, 30th June,—San Lrancisco, Mails 
and General.—P. M.S.S. Co. 

Sakata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,197, Spiegelthal, 
goth June,—Otaru; General.—Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha. 

Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Drum- 
mond, 3oth June,—Hakodate, Mails and Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


2,300, G. A. Lee, Ist 


B. Maconochie, 1st July,— 


zawa, Matsumoto, Ogumi, and Ogata in second 
class, and 213 passengers in sleerage. 


Fuyo, Japanese steamer, 875, Selck, 1st July,— 
Nagasaki, Ballast. —Mitsui Bishi Sha. 
Hiogo Maru, Japanese steamer, 896, Saiki, 1st 
July,—Sakata, General.—Nippon Yusen Kai- 

sha. : 

Aglaia, German steamer, 1,668, Christiansen, 2nd 
July,—Kobe, General.—Simon, Evers & Co. 

Verona, British steamer, 1,876, F. Speck, 1st 
July,—Hongkong, vid_ Kobe and Nagasaki, 
Mails and General.—P. & O.S.N. Co. 

Sagami Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,182, Kender- 
dine, 2nd July,—Yokkaichi, General.—Nip 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Saikio Maru, Japanese steamer, 2,240, Walker, 
2nd July,—Shanghai and ports, Mails and 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Vetchu Maru, Japanese steamer, 684, McCullum, 
aud July, — Hakodate, General. — Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Altonower, British steamer, 1,611, Barnet, 3rd 
July,—Kobe, General—Samuel Samuel & 


re ene steamer Kobe Maru, for Kobe :— 
Mr. G. Clutsam, Miss A. Sherwin, Miss M. 
Fischer, Mr. H. Gorlitz, Mr. M. Onodera, Mr. H. 
L. Baggallay, Mr. and Alrs. Brooke, Messrs. J. W. 
Crown, T. Kodama, Schlesser, J. ‘I. Scott, F. 
John, J. D. McLane, J. Ryan, and E. Harry in 
cabin; Mr. and Mrs. T. Ochi, Mrs. K. “Tsuka- 
moto, Mrs. Y. Kodama and child, Mrs. S. Oiki, 
Mrs. F. ‘Tezuka, Mrs. Y. Fujizuka, Messrs. S. 
Ito, M. Kinugasa, and W. Hayashi in second 
class; and 142 passengers in steerage. 

Per British steamer Abyssinia, for Vancouver, 
B.C.:—Miss M. B. Hall, Miss Ross, Messrs. C. 
Derby, Y. Murai, and F. Clayson in cabin; Mr. 
K. Nakayama and Mr. Hashimoto in second 
class; and Mr. and Mrs. Hornstein and J. F. 
Walter in steerage. From Hongkong: Captain 
W. H. Clayson, Colonel Wilbraham, Lieutenant 
Hothan, R.N., Mrs. F. N. Waterhouse, Miss 
Emily Waterhouse, Master Roy Waterhouse and 
baby, and Mr. William Gilchrist in cabin, From 
Shanghai: Mr. and Mrs. Geo. P. Robertson, 
and European nurse, Messrs. O. Tibevii, and 
J. H. B. Allen in cabin, From Kobe: Marchese 
and Marchesa Quaratesi in cabin. 


0. 

Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,359, Haswell, 
3rd July,—Kobe, Mails and General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha.” 

Port Caroline, British steamer, 2,230, Sturrick, 
3rd July,—Kobe, General.—Adamson & Bell 
Co 


CARGOES. 


Abyssinia, British steamer, 2,300, G. A. Lee, 4th Per American steamer City of New York, for 
July,—Vancouver, B.C., Mails and General. | San Francisco :— 

—C, P. M.S.S. Co. . THA. 

Gembu Alaru, Japanese steamer, 386, Watanabe, etn: ete Uae etes aha 
4th July,—Handa, General.—Nippon Yusen] Shanghai . 315 293 489 1,802 
Kaisha. . Hyogo . 160 qv2 704 1,566 

Ise Maru, Japanese steamer, 641, Kanshiro,}| Yokohama +. 2,534 655 779 ~=—-33957 
4th July,—Kobe, General.—Nippon Yusen | Uongkong ses 157 = _ 157 
Kaisha. see 

Omega, British steamer, 430, Brown, 4th July,— Natalie 3106 1,653 1,963 6,782 
Hongkong, Ballast.—Captain. SAN KW Glee 

Tokat Maru, Japanese steamer, 634, Fukui, 4th Z hai PRANCINCO, YORK, CITIKS,  FOTAL, 
July,—Yokkaichi, General.—Nippon Vusen| Shanghai were 546 - 146 
Kai h ; Honglong ......... 4+ _ 2ut _ 2u 

Sis Yokohama .........e 2 6 _ 8 

Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, A. —_—- 2, Ge cs 

F. Christensen, 4th July,—Hakodate, Ge- Total wo .cceee 2 303 _ 95 


neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. Per British steamer Verona, for Hongkong, vid 


Kobe and Nagasaki :—Silk for France, go bales. 
Per Japanese steamer Satkio Afaru, for Shang- 
hai and ports :—Treasure, $200,000.00. 


PASSENGERS. 


ARRIVED, 

Per Japanese steamer Naikio Maru, from Shang- 
hai:—Captain L. Payne, Governor ‘Takei and 
servant, Miss D. Yea and servant, Miss H. 
Osboine, Messrs. L. H. B. Allens, R. Inglis, Y. 
VY. Yasui, R. Iwai, William Bressi, J. F. Greenhill, 
Kountzoff, Blakhine, L. Grediakino, J. Ponjinoff, 
and J. Rickett in cabins Mrs. Ukeda Messts. S. 
Shibutani,. H. Goldinan, and J. F. Korttopol in 
second class; and §0 passengets in steerage. 

Per British steamer Deucalion, from Shanghai: 
—Mr. and Mrs. Little in cabin. 

Per British steamer Abyssinia, from Hongkong 
vid Nagasaki and Kobe :—Marquess and Mar- 
chesa Quaratisi, Mrs. Waterhouse, and Mr. Wil- 
liam Gilchrist. in cabin; 2 Chinese in second 
class; and 82 Chinese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Omi Maru, from Kobe: 
—Messrs. Richardson, Langfeldt, and Fitz Somers 
in cabin. ; 

Per British steamer Zeheran, from Hongkong 
viA Nagasaki and Kobe:—Mrs. C. Allcock and 
son, Miss E. Ah Tye, Messrs. G. Anderson, and 
Shin Wo in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Yamashiro Maru, from 
Hokodate :—Mr. Fujinami in cabin ; 2 passengers 
in second class ; and 35 pasSsenpers in steerage. 

DEPARTED. ‘ 

Per British steamer Arabic, for Hongkong :— 

Mr. and Mrs. Slaghek, Mrs. Sillies, Miss Haze- 
land, Messrs. G. A. Sherwin, and M. Ruth in 
cabin. : 
, Per American steamer City of New York, for 
San Francisco:—Sir Arthur Hodgson, Count de 
la Poite, Rev. and Mrs. S. Morely, Mrs. Mont- 
ague, Messrs. J. J. McGratte, H. G. Wood, J. T. 
Boag, A. B. Cary, ‘Tokogawa, Hayakawa, Take- 
mura, T. Ogawa, ‘ozo ‘Takayanagi, R. H. Flem- 
ing, and J. T. Kortlepel in cabin. 

Per British steamer Verona, for Hongkong, vid 
Kobe and Nagasaki:—Lieut. A. H. Lee, R.A., 
Colonel and Mrs. Crastor, Captain A. P. G. 
Gough, Mrs. Crawford, child, and servant, Mr. 
Greenhill, and Mrs. Ah Ling in cabin; and 1 
Chinese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Satkio Maru, for Shang- 
hai and ports :—Mr. and Mrs. Bostwick, Madame 
Harmand, Rev. and Mrs. J. C. Newton, and 
child, Mrs. Ross, Miss Knight, Messrs. W. H. 
Talbot, E. Morgan, D. S. Fuller, ‘I. Doherty, E. 
B. Jones, J. G. Dunn, and Marikawa in cabin; 
Messrs. ‘Takahashi, Sang Ching Now, Yamagaki, 
Mayeda, Uchida, Yanagiya, Ugi, Hirano, Imai, 
Date, Ojuji, Kamada, Okumura, Honino, Ki- 


REPORTS. 

The British steamer Abyssinia, Captain Lee, 
reports :—Left Kobe the 30th June, at 5 a.m.; had 
calm and gloomy weather to Shimomisaki; off 
Oshima, had strong east and north-easterly winds, 
with thick weather. Passed the Ome Mart, towing 
Japanese man-of-war. Oshima to Viies Island 
strong E.N.E. winds, head sea and clear weather ; 
thence to poit fine weather. Arrived at Yokohama 
the rst July, at 12.30 p.m. 

The British steamer Deucalion, Captain As- 
quith, reports :—Left Shanghai the 28th June, at 
noon; had strong north-easterly winds and thick 
rainy weather; at 6 p.m. anchored off Saddles in 
fog. On the 2gth at 3 a.m, weather clearing, pros 
ceeded; had fresh winds from S.W. and fine 
weather across. On coast of Japan strong north- 
easterly winds, clear weather. Atrived at Yoko- 
hama the ist July, at 6.30 p.m. 

Vhe Japanese stéamer Satkio Afaru, Captain 
Walker, reports:—Left Shanghai the 21st June, 
at 5 p.m.; had fine weather and light variable 
winds. Artived at Nagasaki the 23rd, at 9 a.m. 
aud left the 24th, at § p.m.; expeneuced fresh 
south-westeily breeze, with fine clear weather to 
Kobe, where arrived the 26th, at 2 a.m. and left 
the 27th, at noon; had fine clear weather and mo- 
derate breeze from S.E. and south throughout the 
passage. Arrived at Yokohama the 28th June, at 
I p.m, 

The Japanese steamer Omi Maru, Captain 
Swain, reports :—Left Kobe the 3rd July, at noon; 
had light winds and overcast weather throughout 
the passage. Passed the Oo-shima Light at 8 
p-m., the steamer Kobe Afaru the 4th, at 1.35 a.m., 
Omaisaki at 8 a.m., and Rock [sland at 10.35 a.m. 

‘The Japanese steamer Yamashiro Maru, Cap- 
tain Young, reports:—Left Hakodate the 2nd 
June, at 4 a.m.; had light easterly to south- 
easterly winds and thick foggy weather. Passed 
the Satsuma Alaru the same day, at 44.m., poing 
north; weather cleared off to very light hazy 
breeze to Oginohama, where arrived the 31d at 4 
a.m, and leit the same day’ at 10.45 a.m.; had 
strong southerly winds and thick ratmy weather, 
which continued towards night. Inuboye was 
passed the 4th, at 1.30 a.m.; thence to Noshima 
winds easterly with thick rain, Kannonsaki was 
passed al 11.5 a.m. off which met the steamer Poré 
Caroline, bound outside, with the C.-P. steamer 
Abyssinia following; the Lightship was passed 
at 0.13 p.m.; made fast to the company’s 
puey at 0.30 p.m. Had fair hazy weather up the 

ay. 
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LATEST COMMERCIAL, 
——+ 
IMPORTS, 


The activity in the Yarn market reported in 
our last, subsided into quietness, and has remained 
so since the 27th. The position of both English 
and Bombay spinnings is unchanged. Shirtings 
are still very quiet, but ‘T.. Cloths are asked for. 
Fancy Cottons and Woollen Goods have received 
a little more allention on a small scale. 

Yarns.—Sales for the week amount to 800 bales 
English and 100 bales Bombays. 

Corton Piece Goops.—Sales for the week 
amount to §,000 pieces Shirtings, 

WooLvens.—100 pieces Italians are the only 


sale reported. 
COTTON VARNS. 


PR rte, 
Nous. 16/24, Ordinary ........ sesseee seers $30.00 tO 31.00 
Nos. 16:24, Medium .... + 31.00 to 32.00 
Nos. 16/24, Good to Best. 32.00 to 33.00 
Nos. 16)24, Reverse .... 33.00 to 34.00 
Nos. 28/32, Ordinary. 32.00 to 33.00 
Nos. 2832, Medium .... 33 00 to 34 00 
Nos. 23/32, Good to Best ... 34.00 to 35 50 
Nos. 38/42, Medium to Best 37-00 to 40.25 
No. 328, Uwo-fold ...... 36.50 to 37.50 
No. 428, lwo-fold .. 48.00 to 41.00 
No. 208, Bombay 28.00 to 29.50 
No. 16s, Bombay 27.00 to 28.25 
Nos. ro/eq, Bombay ...... 23.50 to 25.50 


WOOLLENS. 
Plain Osteans, 40-42 yards, 32inches... $4.00 tu §.§0 


Italian Cloth, 30 yatds, 32 inches best 0.274 to 304 
{talian (Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches 

Medium... ccc eee ceeeeeereesreee O.22h lo 253 
Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches 

Common ... sisters 0.18 to ath 
Mousseline de 1. trape, 24 yards, 

QUGNChES 0. eects O BG bo 0.16 
Cloths—Pilots, 54 @ 56 inches 0.30 to 0.45 
Cloths—Presidents, 54 @ s6 inches ... 0.50 to 0.60 
Cloths—Union, 54 @ 56 inches ......... 0.35 to 0.60 
Rlankets—Scarlet and Green, 4 to 34th, 

per Wo eee eee eee 0.33 lO 0 38 


METALS, 

Market as last reported. Buyers are very shy and 
will not purchase for either present or forward 
delivery more than they can help. Prices are as 
under, but more or less nominal in the absence of 
fresh business. 


ran ree, 
Flat Wars, finch « $290 to 3.00 
Flat Bars, dinch.. 3.05 lo 3.10 
Round and square up 2.90 lo 3.1@ 
Nailrod, assorted ............--.eeee 2.90 to 3.00 
Nailiad, stfvall size .. 310 to 3.20 
Iron Plates, assorted .. 3-30 to 3.60 
Sheet Tron...........eceee 3.80 to 4-20 
Galvanized Iron sheets .. 7-00 to 7.20 
Wire Nails, assorted .. 4-30 to 5.00 
Tin Plates, pec box .. §.00 to §.30. 
Pig Iron, No. 3 «0... 1.50 to 1.524 


KEROSENE, 
Nothing done since the sale of 5,000 cases Rus- 

sian at $2.02. American brands are strongly held 

at quotations, and in the absence of fresh arrivals 

the stock is gradually being reduced. 

QUOTATIONS. 


$2.10 to 2.124 
2.10 to 2.124 
2.05 to 2.074 
2.00 to 2.02 


Chester ............- 
Comet 
Devoe 
Russian oo... 


SUGAR. 
There has been only a limited trade done in 
sugar, and the sales amount to 4,885 piculs of 
White Refined at $9.70} per picul for 428 piculs ; 
$9 60 per picul for 500 piculs, $8.973 per picul for 
2,459 piculs, $8,85 per picul for 1,198 piculs, $8.65 
per picul for 150 piculs and $7.15 per picul for 
150 piculs, In other brands there is nothing 
doing. . 


earmricur’ 


White Refined ......ccccecceeeecerereeees $6.85 to 9.60 
Manila “ + 4.00 to 4.30 
Taiwanfoo .. 3.50 to 3.60 
Pentama.. 3-30 to 3.45 
Namiida... 2.90 to 3.00 
Cake .......... 3.90 to 4.00 
Brown Taka 3.85 to 4.00 


EXPORTS. 
RAW SILK. 

Our last issue was of the 28th June, since which 
date we have had a quiet Market. Up to the 
night of the goth ultimo the Settlements were 38 
piculs, divided thus :—Filatures 22 piculs, Re-reels 
16 piculs, and Direct shipments, 2 piculs. These 
figures bring the total Settlements for last season 
up to 41,400 piculs. . 

Since the 1st instant business has continued on 
about the same scale. Settlemeuts are noted as 
97 piculs, viz.:—Hanks 11 piculs, Filatures 39 
piculs, Re-veels 27 piculs. Our statistics at foot 
are for the New season 1889-1890. : 

There has been some buying of Old Silk for 
Europe at about previous prices: but the stock 
is now very small and unimportant, assortment 


poor, good parcels being scarce. 
Hachosi Hanks (stored in a foreign godown) has 
changed lands at $480. 

In New Silk the business done has been small : 

some holders being very conservative in the hope 
of securing better prices later on. Others (more 
alive to the situation) have during the last day 
or two, accepted $5 reduction upon the figures 
made a week ago. Arrivals of new staple are 
fair in amount and, so far, exceed sales to a 
considerable extent. No final news yet of the 
Italian crop; a few days now should bring us the 
desired information. 
_ Pelegraphic intelligence from foreign markets 
is not very lively, and does not seem to warrant an 
advance here. It looks as though we should have 
plenty of silk, and that present values may be too 
high to las, 

The City of New York left port at daylight on 
the morning of the goth June, taking 38 bales, 
thus finishing the season and bringing the total 
Export to 41,665 piculs as against 39,692 last year 
and 26,386 piculs at 3oth June, 1887. 

The Verona sailed for Hongkong on the 2nd 
instant having on board go bales for Marseilles, 
Milan and Lyons, The present export figures are 
therefore $6 piculs, against 664 last year, and 302 
at same date in 1887, 

Hanks.—-In addition to the transfer of Old 
Hachiojt mentioned above, a few piculs New 
Takasaki lave been scaled at $505. 

Filatures.—Some few purchases have been made 
both in Old and New staple. One parcel Old 
Inasha has again been taken in for inspection at 
$640; while in new silk Kairosha (Koshu cocoons) 
has been booked at $660, and some Koshu 
filatures proper were entered just after the de- 
parture of last mail at $645. Salers would now 
go on at $640 for the same quality, but shippers 
look for some further reduction. 

Re-reels.—Here also we see a turn in favour of 
buyers, business in No. 1 Joshiu having been done 
at $615 as against $620 or $625 paid for afew 
sample boxes a week ago. It seems probable that 
hotders will presently realise their position and 
become current at reasonable figures. 

Kakeda. —Nothing passing in this class. The 
reports of inferior crop in Fukushima Ken still 
continue, but nothing definite is known as yet. 

QUOTATLONS.—NEW SILK. 
Hamks—No. ph oo... cee cee ceeeenceeeae es 
Hanks—No. 2 (Shinshu) 


Hanks—No. 2 (Joshu) _ 
Hanks—No, 24 (Shinshu) — 
Hanks—No, 24 (Joshu) _ 
Hlanks—No .24 to 3 .... 500 to 505 
Hanks—No. 3 .... ~ 
Hanks—No, 3}... - 
Filatures— xtra ie _ 
Filatures—No. 1, 10/13 deniers ..... ~ 
Filatures— No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers.. . 660 to 665 
Vilatures—No. 19, 13/26, 14/17 deniers... 635 to 640 
Filatures—No. 2, 10/15 deniers .......... _ 
Vilatures—No. 2, 14/18 deniers .. _ 
Vilatures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers ........ _ 
Re-reels— (Shinshu & Oshu) Best No.1. oo 
Re-reels—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers . . 615 to 620 
Re-reels—INo. 1, 13/16, 14/17 deniers . _ 
Re-reels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers ..... _ 
Re-reels—No, 3, 14/20 deniers _ 
Kakedas—[ixtca f= 
Kakedas—No.1 . ~ 
Kakedas—No. 14 . pe 
Kakedas—No. 2. .... _ 
Kakedas—No. 24. = 
Kakedas—No. 3.... ase 
Kakedas—No. 34. - 
Kakedas—No. 4... _ 
Oshu Sendaim—No, 2} _ 
Hamatsuki—No. 1, 2... = 
Hamatsuki—No. 3, 4 - 
Sodai—No. 2) sicecee sn _ 
Export Raw Silk ‘Tables to 5th July, 1889 :— 
“Saasots 18%9 90. 1888-89. 1887-88. 
Bates, Baas, Barna, 
Kucope . go 678 53 
America. - _ 238 
: Bales go 678 291 
Votal ...... { Piculs 86 664 302 
Settlements andDirect vicute, ricuta, PICULa, 
Export from ist July } 192 500 550 
Stock, 5th July ......... goo 2,490 6,800 
Availablesuppliesto date 1,000 2,990 7,350 


WASTE SILK. 


being 20 piculs only. Of this quantity 4 piculs 
Kibiso come into last season making total settle- 
ments to 30th June, 31,350 piculs against 31,780 
last year and 30,000 to same date in 1887. . 

Buying this month is of the most retail cha- 
racter, and only 16 piculs have been purchased 
up to date. 

The stock of old Waste is considerable in size 
but the quality is very mixed and poor. It has 
no attraction for shippers and the new fibre is 
only just appearing in one or two sample bales. 
These are}(like all first arrivals) pretty mixed and 


F 
One lot of old|inferior; no business is likely to arise until further 


supplies come to hand. 

The City of New York took no Waste, so the 
total export for last season remains unchanged 
at 31,731 piculs, against 28,785 last year and 
27,491 at 30th June, 1887. 

The Verona also carried no Waste: so the ex- 
port to date for present season (1889-1890) is 1il : 
as against 826 piculs last year and nil at same 
date in 1887, 

Cocoons.—A few bales Yamamai at $82} with 


Sakusan at $65 are all that has been done. New 
Pierced are not yet in the market. : 
Nosht.—No business. Holders ask $82 for 


first arrivals Joshiu, ordinary mixed quality. 

Kibiso.—A fragment of Old Filature at 
and a trifle of Sakusan at 
trade, 


$40 comprise all the 


QUOTATIONS, 


Pierced Cocoons—Gond to Best .....6...00008 
Noshi-itu—Filature, Best............ 
Noshi-ito—lilature, Good .... 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Medium 
Noshi-ito—Oshiu, Good to Best 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Best ....... 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Good .... 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Medium. 
Noshi-ito—Bushu, Good to Bes: 
Noshi-ito—Joshu, Best .. 
Noshi-ito—Joshu, Good 
Noshi-ito—joshu, Ordinary .... 
Kibiso—Filature, Best selected . 
Kibiso—Filature, Seconds ....... 
Kibiso—Oshu, Good to Best . 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Best.......... 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Seconds ....... 
Kibiso—]Joshu, Guod to Fair.......... 

Kibiso—Joshu, Middling to Common 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Good ...........600 

Kibiso—Hachoji, Medium to Low 

Kibiso—Neri, Good to Common . 
Mawata—Guod to Best ............ 


Export ‘able Waste Silk to 5th July, 1889 :— 


PEEUCEET DEPT Tatas 


Season 1889 90. 1888-89. 1889-88, 

Picurs. Preuts. Picuts, 

Waste Silke... eee - 826 - 
Pierced Cocoons ......... - _ - 
- 826 - 

Settlementsand Direct PICULS, FICULS. PICULS, 
Export from 1st July } 20 35 70 
Stock, sth July........... 3,080 2,600 2,300 
Availablesuppliestodate 3,100 2,625 2,370 


Exchange \as receded a little, to the following 
rates:—Lonpon, 4 m/s. Credits, 3/13; Documents 
3/14; 6 m/s. Credits, 3/18; Documents gids New 
York, 30 d/s. U.S.G., $754; 4 m/s. U.S.G., $763; 
Paris, 4 /s., fcs. 3.93; 0 m/s. fes. 3.95. 


Estimated Silk Stock, 5th July, 1889 :— 


Raw. PICULS. Wastes. PICULS. 
Hanks ......ceeeeeees 216 | COCOONS ... 0... eee vee 10 
Filatures 480 | Noshi-ito. . §60 
Re-reels .... 176 | Kibiso,... 2,440 
Kakeda . 8) Mawata . 47 
OSHU: \..2scssicceseetev ts 13 | Sundries ............... 23 
Taysaam Kinds...... 7 

Total piculs ...... goo' ‘Total picuis ...... 3,080 
TEA. 


Business in this branch has been on a moderate 
scale, the weekly purchases being 4,650 piculs, 
making a total for the season of 125,440 piculs as 
compared with 119,730 piculs last year. Tele- 
grams from New York and Chicago markets are 
already reporting a poor reception for New Teas, 


‘which will certainly cause a complete stoppage in 


buying later on, ‘The condition of the market 
is easy for good Medium sorts, while the lower 


grades are yet very dear and undesirable. Fine 
and higher grades are comparatively cheap. 

PER FICUL. 

COMMON ....cccseceeseeaee cee eeeseseecessessceesssens $42 & under 
Good Common 13 to 14 
Medium ........... 15 to 16 
Good Medium 17 to 19 
i 20 to 22 
23 to 25 
-_ 26 to 28 
. } Nominal 


EXCHANGE. 


Exchange has remained faitly steady at the 
There has been a very feeble trade, settlements | following figures :— 


Sterling —Bank Bills on demand............... 4 
Sterling—Bank 4 months’ sight ... 
Sterling—Private 4 months’ sight .. 
Steriing—Private 6 months’ sight .. 
On Paris—Bank sight ................. 
- On Paris—Private 6 months’ sight.. 
On Hongkong—Bank sight ...........00 cae 
On Hongiccny—Private 10 days’ sight ...... 
On Shangivai—Bank sight 0.0.0.0... 
On Shanghai—Private to days’ sight 
On New York—Bank Bills on demand...... 
gn New York—Private 30 days’ sight 
n San Francisco—Bank Bills on 


74 

754 
lemand. 74) 
On SanFranciscoPrivate 3odays sight... 75$ 


———————— 


Corporate Mark. 


STEEL 


STEEL CASTINGS, &c., &. 
Apply to the Sole Manufacturers, 


SAML. OSBORN & Co., 


CLYDE STEEL AND IRON WORKS, 
SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND. 
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AY ATKINSON'S 
@ ENGLISH PEREUMERY, 


surpasses all others for its natural fragrance. 
ATKINSON’S RENOWNED 


@ ENGLISH LAVENDER WATER, 
8 ond other well-known Perfumes are un- 
equalled for their delightful and lasting 
odour. 
ATKINSON’S 
ENTAL TOOTH PASTE. 


valled for c} 


iy = a 
am, 24, Cld Bond Street, London. [& 
Bude Mark—A“ White Rose "on a“ Golden ge 
Lyre,” with Address in full. 
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THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES. 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 
ERSONS suffering from weak or debilitated 
constitutions will discover that by the use 
of this wonderful medicine there is ‘‘ Health 
forall.” The bloodis the fountain of life, and its 
purity can be maintained by the use of these Pills 
Sir SAMUEL BAKER, 
in hiswork entitled ‘(The Nilé Tributaries in 
Abyssinia,” says—‘‘ 1 ordered the dragoman 
Mahomet to inform the Faker that I was a 
Doctor, and I had the best medicines at the 
service of the sick, with advice gratis. In ] 
short time I had many applicants, to whom a 
served out a quantity of Holloway’s Pills. These 
are most useful to an explorer, as possessing 
unmistakable purgative properties they create 
an undeniable effect upon the patient, which 
zatisfies them of their value.” 
SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 


HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts 
and ulcerations of all kinds. 
lously in healing ulcerations, curing skin 
diseases, and in arresting and subduing all 
inflammations. 
Mr. J. T. COOPER, 

in his account of his extraordinary travels in 
China, published in 1871, says—‘I had with 
me a quantity of Holloway’s Ointment. I gave 
some to the people, and nothing could exceed 
their gratitude; and, inconsequence, milk, fowls 
butter, and horse feed poured in upon us, until 
at last a tea-spoonful of Ointment was worth a 
owl and any quantity of peas, and the demand 
became so great that I was obliged to lock up 
the small remaining ‘‘ stock.” 

Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors 
throughout the World. 

May rst, 1889. 


It acts miracu- | 
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ROW’S: 
SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 


Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN HOUR. 
PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER. 


bo 


Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 
MACHINERY CONSTRUCTED FOR BOATS BUILT ABROAD. _ 
YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition. 


And see that each Jur bears baron Liebig 
in Blue Ink across the Label. 


FINEST AND GH 
NiEAT-FLAVOURING 
STOGK FOR SOUPS, 

MADE DISHES AND SAUCES. 

Invaluable for India as 

an Efficient Tonic in all 


cases of Weakness. 
Keeps good in the hottest 


To be had of all Storekeepers and Dealers throughout India. 


Cookery Books Post Free on Application to the Climates, and for any 
Company. length of time. 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co., Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England. 


Sold wholesale by COCKING & Co., Yokohama. 


{{] The Physician’s Cure 
for Gout, Rheumatic 
~ Gout and Gravel: the 
safest and most gentle 
S/ Medicine for Infants; 
Children, Delicate Fe- 
males, and the Sick- 
ness of Pregnancy. 


bio aaa 


he Stomach, 


SEAR 


The Universai Remedy tor Acidity of t. 


Headache, Heartburn, Indigestion, Sour Eructations, 
Bilious Affections. 


Rin! 


Sold by all Dr sts and Storekeepers. 


N.B. ASK FOR DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 


bette 
® SELF-SHINING. NO BRUSHES REQUIRED 


rae with sponge attached to the cork. Gives an instantaneous & 
brilliant, & elastic polish, which lasts 2 week wet or dry weather. Mud & 
be washed off and polish remains, Does not injure leather nor 
i For all kinds of Boots, Shoes and Leather Articles. 
Co. Ltd., Gt. Saffron Hill, London,England, 


Bugs. FLEAS, MOTHS, BEETLES, and all other Insects, 
are destroyed by Kuatixe’s Insect Powper, which is 
quite harmless to Domestic Animals. In exterminating Beetles 
the success of this Powder is extraordinary, and no one need be 
troubled by those pests. It is perfectly clean in application. 
Ask for and take no other than " Kgatine’s Powner,’’ as_imita- 
tions are noxious, and fail in giving satisfaction. Sold by all 
Chemists, in Tins ani Bottles. z May 5. 18ins. 


NOW READY, 
With Corourep Pian, 
FULL REPORT on the ERUPTION 
of BANDAI-SAN, being a reprint from 
the ‘‘ Japan Mai” of copious translations from 
Tokyo Journals, a Description by ‘Our Re- 


porter,” and an ‘ Editorial,” written after a visit: 
to the locality. 


PRICE FIFTY CENTS. = 


To be obtained at the Fapan Mail Office, or | Printed and Published for the Proprietor at 72, Main Street, 


<n Settlement, by Jamzs Ettacott Bears, of No. 32, Bluft 
of Kerry & Watsu, Limited. ee eee ee , 


0 


THE ONLY FOREIGN NEWSPAPER PUBLISHED IX 
THE CAPITAL OF JAPAN. 


KYO MAIL 


(7OHE TOKYO MAIL” is a tri-weekly 
Journal published in Tokyo on Turspay, 

Tuurspay, and Saturpay Mornines, price yen 

6 per Annum. Subscriptions and Advertise- 

| ments received at the KOBUNSHA, Dobashi, 

| Tokyo; and at 72, Main Street, Yokohama. 

January rst, 1889. | 
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A REVIEW OF JAPANESE COMMERCE, POLITICS, LITERATURE, AND ART. 


REGISTERED AT THE G.P.O. 
AS A NEWSPAPER. 


No.-2.] 


YOKOHAMA, JULY-13TH, 1889. 
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*“ PAIS CE QUE DOIS: ADVIENNE QUE POURRA!”? 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Nonotice will be taken of anonymous correspondence. 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the ‘“ JAPAN 
Week-y Malt,” must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer, not for publication, but asa 
guarantee of good faith. It is particularly requested that 
all letters on business be addressed tu the MANAGER, 
and Cheques be made payableto same; and that literary 
contributions be addressed to the Epiror. 


YokouaMa: Sarurpay, JULY 13TH, 1889. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Tux graduation ceremony of the Imperial Uni- 
versity took place on the 1oth inst., when certi- 
ficates were presented to 118 graduates. 


Ir is stated that the ceremony of opening the 
Imperial Diet will take place on the 3rd Novem- 
ber next year, the birthday of the Emperor. 

It has been decided by the Authorities that a 
Japanese Consulate-General will be established 
in San Francisco in place of the present Con- 
sulate. 


Durine last month 81 passports were issued to 
foreigners by the Hyogo Local Government 
Office, and 13 Japanese received permission to 
go abroad. 


During last month the number of patients 
treated by the Tokyo Charity Hospital. was 931, 
of whom ror were in-door and 830 out-door 
patients. 


We learn from Tokyo papers that the profes- 
sional colleagues of the late Mr. F. W. Strange 
have it in contemplation to erect a memorial of 
the deceased gentleman. 

ARRANGEMENTS are now being made by Mr. 
Iwasaki Yanosuke and the principal officers of 
the old Mitsu Bishi Kaisha to establish a large 
iron foundry in Fukuoka Prefecture. 


Latest telegrams received by the Authorities 
from Lyons state that Prince and Princess 
Arisuugawa Takehito arrived there about the 
end of last month from Paris. 

Durine April last the quantity of crape produ- 
ceed in Kyoto was 49,689 fan (one fan is 103 
yards), valued at yen 105,355, and 32,832 /an 
valued at yen 70,363 were sold. 


Tue work-women of the Mirasaki-Eki Thread 
Factory, Yamanashi, have struck, the proprietor 


having inaugurated a system of fines for bad work | in June. Compared with the same period last 


and introduced skilled labour from other dis-|year, the total shows a 


tricts. 


Mr. Yamada, interpreter of the Japanese Con- 
sulate at Lyons, has been appointed Acting 
Consul, to take charge of the Consulate, in con- 
sequence of the return of Mr. Okoshi to Japan. 


Tue last Shogun of the Tokugawa line arrived 
in the capital on the evening of the 2nd in: nt 
from Shizuoka, and took up his quarter in 
the residence of Prince Tokugawa lesa: at 
Sendagaya. 


During last month visitors to the Botanical 
Garden of the Imperial University at Koishi- 
kawa, numbered 856, of whom 2 were foreign 
and 17 special visitors, 837 being ordinary 
visitors, 


Tue Tekyo City Government has sanctioned 
the establishment of the Tokyo Cargo-boat 
Company, at Okawabata, Kyobashi, with a 
capital of yea 100,000. The charter applied 
for is for ten years. 


Tux import and export trade between Fusan 
and Japan during May last amounted in value 
to yen 99,582, of which yen 59,993 were imports 
and yen 39,859 exports, including re-exports to 
the amount of yen 180. ~ 


A sHarp shock of earthquake was felt in the 
capital on the 3rd instant, at 5h. 39m. 58s. p.m. 
The duration was 40 seconds, and the direction 
from east to west, the maximum horizontal 
motion being 0.3 milimetre in 0.5 second. 


Durine last month 870 bales of raw silk were 
exported from Yokohama, 830 bales of new and 
old silk arrived at Yokohama from the interior, 
and 1,280 bales were sold to foreign firms, 188 
bales being rejected. Of waste 334 bales 
arrived and 273 bales were sold to foreign firms. 


YoxkouaMA was visiled by a rain storm on 
the night of the gth inst. which, owing to the 
choking of drains, caused the flooding of the 
premises of Messrs. Walsh, Hall & Co. and 
Smith, Baker & Co. and necessitated the pre- 
sence of a steam and several hand engines. 
The village of Kitagata was also inundated. 


Tue following peers have been nominated by 
ballot to make arrangements for the election 
of the House of Peers next year :—Counts Ito, 
Higashikuze, Yanagiwara, Hirohashi, and Ue- 
sugi, Viscounts Ogyu, Watanabe (Noboru), 
Nabeshima (Naosugi), Kano and Matsudaira 
(Nebumasa), and Barons Makimura, Senke, Ka- 
miyama, Watanabe (Kiyoshi), and Nakamikado. 


New brick buildings for the office and factory 
of the Kyoto Silk-Spinning Company at Takeya- 
cho (Kamogawa), Kyoto, have been completed, 
and the opening ceremony took place on the 
23rd ultimo. ‘The company was established last 
year, with a capital of yex 200,000, raised from 
the public by shares. The factory is provided 
with an engine of 210 horse power and has 3,000 
spindles. 


Durine the first half of this year the quantity of 
rice that changed hands in the Fukagawa Rice 
Market was 1,073,169 bales, of which 138,987 
bales were in January, 157,001 bales in Feb- 
ruary, 176,533 bales in March, 171,762 bales in 
April, 246,964 bales.in May, and 178,922 bales 


decrease of 244,192 
bales. ' 


Durine last month the value of articles, con- 
sisting of yarns, muslins, piece goods, sugar, 
kerosene oil, iron, &c., purchased by Japanese 
merchants at Yokohama was $1,112,393, and 
the value of articles sold to foreign firms 
$1,400,088, of which $425,886 represented raw 
silk, $68,525 waste, silk, and $905,677 tea, 
showing an increase of $287,695 in the value of 
articles sold to foreign firms during the month. 


Extensive floods have occurred throughout 
Japan consequent on the recent heavy rains, 
The Imagawa in Buzen over flowed on the 4th 
instant and caused great damage to cultivated 
land and considerable interruption of traffic; 
and the Chikugo river, similarly swelling beyond 
its banks, wrought extensive destruction and in- 
volved the loss of twenty lives. In other districts 
heavy flooding has taken place, of which we 
publish accounts elsewhere. 


Tue cost of the cruise of the Zakachtho Kan, 
Fuso Kan, Musashi Kan, Naniwa Kan, and 
Katsuragét Kan, which left Shinagawa on the 
2nd instant is estimated at yen 76,300. The 
squadron will leave Maizuru on the 5th prox. 
on a visit to Aomori, Hakodate, Otaru, Vla- 
divostock, Gensan, Takeki, Nagasaki, Fochow, 
Amoy, and Hongkong, returning to Shinagawa, 
about the 14th December next, by way of Naga- 
saki, Kagoshima and Kobe. 


At a special meeting of shareholders of the 
Sanuki Railway Company, held on the 23rd ult. 
at the Kaiboru Restaurant in Osaka, it was de- 
cided that the amount of capital (yen 250,000) 
should be increased to yex 300,000. The addi- 
tional amount of yer 50,c00 will be raised from 
among the present shareholders. Mr. Miki, 
President of the company, intimated the inten- 
tion to extend the present line from Marugame to 
Tokushima, by way of ‘T'amatsu, at an estimated 
Cost of yen 2,000,000, a proposal which was ap- 
proved by the meeting. 

THERE has been another quiet week in imports 
—the Yarn market indeed having fallen off 
almost completely,—in consequence, no doubt 
of the Japanese holidays.  Shirtings and 
T.-cloths, Fancy Cottons and Woollens share 
the same dull state. Little business has been 
done in Metals; offers have been made for 
manufactured iron, October arrival, but at 
prices so low that no business has resulted. 
There has been slight change in Kerosene; 
though limited sales both of Devoe and 
Russian have been effected. Small transac- 
tions in Sugar are also reported, the most im- 
portant being 1,800 piculs Takao, 1,600 pi- 
culs White refined, and 4,700 piculs of other and 
inferior kinds, The last few days witnessed a 
considerable increase of demand for Raw Silk, 
accompanied by a substantial advance in prices, 
especially for filatures and re-reels. Supplies 
from the important districts are large, so that, 
despite considerable operations in new staple, 
stocks continue to increase. No business has 
been transacted in Waste Silk, and only one 
parcel of new fibre is on offer and that ata 
figure differing largely from buyers’ views. A 
fair volume of business has been done in Tea, 
and large shipments have taken place during 
the week. Prices, which at first were in favour 
of buyers, went up at the close of the interval, 
and are now from a dollarto a dollarand a half 
higher per picul for good medium and inferior 
kinds than the quotations ruling last year at the 
same time. Exchange closes the turn dearer. 
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NOTES. 


THE POSITION OF ARTISTS IN JAPAN. 
Tue Foron Shinsht,a journal whose writings 
we always read with pleasure and profit, does 
not agree with a recently pronounced dictum 
that the position of artists in Japan and the want 
of consideration shown to them can be regarded 
as a national disgrace or said to be without due 
reason. Our contemporary undertakes to ex- 
plain the fact. It sets out by asserting that art 
in Japan is the outcome not of material pro- 
sperilty but of the natural tendency of. the 
nation’s mind. From the Onin era (1467- 
1468), however, when the country was plunged 
in internal wars, artists came to be disliked by 
the influential people of the day. Not that the 
men whose mefier was the sword had no love 
for art, but that artists had no love for soldiers. 
The Taira nobles were great patrons of art, but 
after their fall things drifted into their present 
state, and if art is to make any real progress 
now it must be by enriching the country, and 
by union between artists and men of influence. 
Borrowing an illustration from the stage, the 
Yoron Shinsht does not see why the actor 
should be counted more honorable than the 
spectator, yet at the same time it does not see 
why Japan, whose art delights all nations, should 
herself be more lightly esteemed than they. 
Finally, it declares that the true rd/e of Japa- 
nese art should be, not to please foreigners, but 
to minister to the taste of the Japanese mation 
by developing the lofty ideals of its natural 


tendency. 
: * : 
* * 


All this may be very true but it is not parti- 
cularly satisfactory. The point raised in the 
lecture commented on by the Joron Shinshr 
was that no justification could be found for the 
present position of the artist in Japan, and the 
Foron, instead of furnishing a justification, 
offers an explanation. What we understand our 
contemporary to say is that from the close of 
the fifteenth century artists assumed an attitude 
of more or less hostility to the military spirit of 
the age, and that they thus forfeited tie sup- 
port and respect of men of influence. We 
confess that this doctrine is somewhat novel 
to us. It was at the close of the fifteenth 
century that Yoshimasa established the Tea 
Clubs, .which became so fashionable with the 
great nobles and made art patronage a hobby 
of so many territorial grandees. During the 
sixteenth century, indeed, the mark of blood 
was upon everything, and art, in common with 
general refinement, suffered a temporary eclipse. 
But when the Zezké came into power, he 
devoted no inconsiderable portion of his im- 
mense influence to correct this state of affairs. 
and his successors of the Tokugawa family 
were not, on the whole, wanting in liberality of 
patronage. Viewed from the point of view of 
their tendency to divert men’s atiention. from 
military pursuits and to encourage gentle 
customs, the Tea Clubs may be said to have 
stood in opposition to the Samura? class, and 
it is very conceivable that the infinitely petty, 
effenimate character of their observances may 
have provoked the contempt of the soldier. But 
these are mere accidents. They have nothing 
to do with art proper, and they ought to have 
nothing to do with the position of the artist. 
The Tea Clubs, though they helped to pop- 
ularise art, did much also to cramp and con- 
ventionalize it. Indeed, in our opinion, there 
is a large balance of injury to be placed to their 
discredit. And apart from the Tea Clubs we 
really cannot discover how or when artists 
placed themselves in opposition to the military 
spirit of the country. or how and when they 
deserved to forfeit the support of men of in- 
fluence. Is not the true reason of the Japanese 
artist’s inferior position to be fonnd in the fact 
that he earned his bread by the work of his 
hands, and that in the fendal polity he -con- 
sequently occupied the place of an artizan? 
There were only four acknowledged classes in 
those days, the military, the agricultural, the 
industrial and the commercial (Shi-nd-h6-shd), 
ranking in the order of their enumeration, 
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business men, and all who have seen it pro- 
nounce it the solution of fast transmission for 
small packages and the mails. * * * * 
The new and beautiful application of electri- 
city for the purposes of rapid transit, described 
in a special dispatch, is destined to work a re- 
volution in methods of overland travel, if upon 
further test it shall prove successful. By this 
process,‘in which the momentum of a car pass- 
ing between magnetic coils is utilized for the 
attainment of speed greater than that of a swal- 
low and equal to that of a swift, which goes 
through the air at the rate of 200 miles an hour, 
the distance between Boston and New York 
can, it is claimed, be covered in about an hour, 
and it will be possible to send parcels, and 
ultimately passengers, from this city to Albany 
in forty-five minutes. This seems incredible, 
but there appears to be good reason to believe 
that it is true. Experts in electricity who have 
examined the invention say that it will do even 
more than is now claimed for it. The cost is 
small when compared with that of transporta- 
tion by railroads, and the convenience will be 
much greater, especially in summer, when the 
lives of travellers are now made a burden to 
them by smoke and flying cinders, jar and 
noise. The invention seems almost too simple 
and beautiful to be believed in. Yet there it is, 
and—after electricity, what? Itis a long stretch 
from the time when it took months to carry the 
news of Nelson’s victory at the battle of the Nile 
to London to the present time, when travel is 
promised and seemingly assured, at this marve- 
lous rate. It may be interesting to compare 
this speed with others. A greyhound can, for 
a short time, cover ground at the rate of 75 
miles an hour. In 1884 Count Caroly’s carrier- 
pigeons flew from Pesth to Paris at the rate of 
114 miles per hour, and kept up their speed for 
seven hours. Swallows go at the rate of 150, 
and swifts at that of 200 miles in the same time. 
A surface tempest-wave on the ocean moves 
but 50 miles, and a good iceboat skims along 
at 70 miles—say a third of the rate promised by 
the new invention—and the swiftest running 
now made on English railways is that attained 
on the Great Northern, over which cars are sent 
at a speed of 105 miles in roo minutes, though 
itis said that trains have been driven 100 miles an 
hour on this road. All these speeds are trifling 
when compared with that which we are now 
promised. Surely electricity is destined in time 
to ‘annihilate space’ and to disprove the say- 
ing of Ecclesiastes that there is no new thing 
under the sun.” 


The artist belonged to the third : he was, in fact, 
an artizan, and he remains to this day an artizan. 
If that be his proper place, we have nothing 
more to say. Butif it be a place assigned to 
him by feudalism, then to correct it should be 
one of the duties of these who overthrew 
feudalism. For the rest, we fully endorse 
the Voron’s dictum that the prime purpose, 
nay almost the unique purpose, of the Japa- 
nese artist should be to satisfy the taste of the 
Japanese nation. Thus only can he retain his 
national individuality and develop his art on 
Japanese lines. But if our contemporary con- 
siders that the present humble and ill-requited 
lot of the Japanese artist is an essential feature 
of the country’s art—and something of the kind 
seems to be implied—we emphatically and 
strenously dissent. 


A RAILWAY CELEBRATION. 


Viscount Inouye, according to the Hoch: 
Shimbun, when lodging for a night at Maiko- 
no-hama, in Banshu, on a recent tour of inspec- 
tion, found himself in company with Mr. Ono, 
Vice-President of the Japan Railway Company, 
Mr. Nakakami, President of the Sanyo Railway 
Company and Mr. Matsumoto, President of the 
Osaka-Sakai Railway Company. The four rail- 
way magnates came to the conclusion that some 
ceremony should be inaugurated for the purpose 
of celebrating the completion’ of one thousand 
miles of iron road in Japan, and bringing the 
various companies into closer relation with 
each other. It was decided, therefore, that 
Messrs. Ono, Nakakami and Matsumoto, as 
promoters, should open correspondence with 
the different companies and arrange for a grand 
celebration to be held in Nagoya on the 18th of 
August. The idea seems to us very excellent, 
but there is another step of a similar nature 
which, we venture to think, ought to be taken 
without further delay. We mean some public 
recognition of the services of the man to whom 
Japan is chiefly indebted for herrailways. The 
Railway Bureau under Viscount Inouye’s direc- 
tion does, perhaps, more credit to Japan than 
any other of her modern institutions. It has 
carried out works demanding high engineering 
skill; it has educated a large staff of experts to 
supply the various private companies, and it has 
conducted the service over a large mileage of 
roads with really remarkable efficiency and free- 
dom from accident. Everybody interested in 
the progress of railway enterprise in Japan— 
and when we speak of the progress of railway 
enterprise, it is only another name for the deve- 
lopment of the country’s material prosperity— 
should appreciate what Viscount Inouye has done. 
Assuredly in the West his country would not 
be slow to honour a man with such a record. 


THE FOURTH OF JULY AT THE UNITED STATES 
LEGATION. 

INDEPENDENCE Day was celebrated this year 
with exceptional éc/af, so far as Tokyo is con- 
cerned. On similar occasions in the past the 
American Legation had been thrown open to 
American citizens only, but this year a grand 
ball was given and invitations were sent to 
the leading members of all nationalities. It 
goes without saying that all the magnates of 
the capital were present, Princes, Ministers of 
State, and Foreign Representatives. How 
many hundred guests had the pleasure of offer- 
ing their congratulations to Mr. and Mrs. Swift 
we cannot pretend to estimate, but we are able 
to say that the entertainment was unanimously 
pronounced one of the most brilliant and suc- 
cessful ever given in Tokyo. 


A NEW METHOD OF LOCOMOTION. 


EXTRAORDINARY results are promised in connec- 
tion with the use of electricity for purposes of 
locomotion. We reproduce two extracts from 
American journals on the subject, commending 
them to the notice of the enterprising Japanese 
gentlemen who talk of building an electric 
railway in Tokyo :— The latest invention for 
rapid transit and the transportation of mails is 
being introduced by the Portelectric Company, 
of New York and Boston. It is the invention 
of John G. Williams, of New York, and consists 
of an elevated railway track, of a new design, 
for a car made of magnetized steel, and running 
upon a single rail. It has been exhibited in 
Boston and explained by Prof. A. E. Dolbear, 
of Tufts College, who announced that, after a 
very thorough examination and testing of the 
discovery, he was certain that a car could be 
run from New York to Boston, a distance of 
some two hundred and thirty miles, in one hour. 
He explained that while the new plan will at 
first be devoted to letter carrying—and by it 
there can bea mail from city to city several 
times every forenoon, afternoon, and evening— 
it will be entirely possible to carry people as well 
as the mails, and that this will before very Jong 
be done. The working model of Mr. Wil- 
liams’s system of rapid transit has been carefully 
examined by many electricians and practical 


THE DEATH OF A STAUNCH CHRISTIAN. 
Tur Rev. J. Crossett is dead. We are not 
surprised by the news, for the deceased mis- 
sionary was almost fanatically reckless of his 
own health. Itis literally true that he gave him- 
self up body and soul to the cause of his creed, 
and the penally of overtaxed strength could not 
have been long averted under any circumstances. 
Probably few of our readers had any personal 
knowledge of Mr. Crossett. We had not our- 
selves. But we had watched his career—so far 
as it could be traced in the columns of the 
English local press of China and more especially 
in those of the Chrnese Tymes—with admiration 
and respect, recognising in the man one of those 
rare zealots whose noble devotion throws a halo 
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even over humanity. Among the poor of Pek- 
ing—and where can more wretched starvelings 
be found?—this brave missionary worked, 
shrinking from neither their uncleanness nor 
their diseases, and pinching himself to minister 
to their wants. Indeed he sustained, or rather 
squandered, life on the paltry pittance of ten 
shillings per month. The good he was able to 
accomplish single-handed doubtless stands to 
bis credit in the only account that he valued. 
In the Chinese Times we find this notice of his 
end :— 

We regret to record the death of the Rev. J. Crossett, 
which took place on board the steamer El Durado about 
2 o’clock yesterday murning, just before reaching ‘Taku 
Bar. ‘The rev. gentleman has been staying in Shanghai 
fur the past four months, and had been suffering from 
malarial fever. About two months ago he sustained an 
attack of sunstroke, which brought on a return of the fever. 
During the past month ke has been taking but little food, 
and although strongly urged to 1emain in Shanghai, to be 
nursed in the hospital, persisted in coming North, stating 
his belief that the climate of Mongolia would restore his 
health. When brought on board the steamer he was in a 
very weak condition, and was placed under the care of Dr. 
Kin, who was luckily coming north, Mr. Crossett received 
the most considerate attention from Captain Payne; every- 
thing available that was likely to contribute to the invalid’s 
comfort was offered or urged upon him, unfortunately 
without success, for he dechined food, medicine, or other 
human aid. The same aendly hands assisted in the mor- 
tuary preparations, and from fist to last Captain Payne 
did all that the warmest sympathy could suggest. ‘The 
day before his decease it was apparent he was in a dying 
condition, and although he objected asa matter of conscience 
to occupy a first-class berth, a few hours before he died he 
was removed from between decks to a first-class cabin. 
The El Dorado arvived at the Isund yesterday afternoon, 
and the deceased gentleman was interied in the Cemetery 
the same evening. Ihe agent of the steamer, Mr. Cousins, 
also has the thanks of the many friends of the deceased 
for kindly services rendered on this occasion. ‘Ihe service 
at the grave was conducted by the Rev. W. t. Walker, 
and a large number of friends and acquaintances gathered 
around the last resting place of one who was in every 
sense of the word a missionary, who had forsaken home, 
friends, everything, to live among and sacrifice himself for 
the Chinese people. 


‘ CHINESE SECRET SOCIETIES. 

TuHere is much to be said in support of the 
attitude adopted by the United States of 
America and Australasia in respect of the 
question of Chinese immigration. Here, for 
example, is a powerful argument furnished by 
British experience in the native States of the 
Malay Peninsula :—‘‘ The last police report from 
the protected State of Perak, in the Malay 
Peninsula, referring to Chinese secret societies, 
says that in 1888, as in the previous year, they 
caused ‘endless trouble and anxiety,’ although 
in 1887 four members of the Ghee Hin Associa- 
tion were sentenced to 20 years’ rigorous impri- 
sonment for conducting an agency fortheirsociety 
in different parts of the State. The report con- 
tinues that a greater curse to the peace and pros- 
perity of the State could notexist than the presence 
of these societies, the very rules of which foster 
criminals, and whose agents are ever ready to 
come forward to bail the basestof them. ‘Their 
organization is so perféct, their power of strik- 
ing a blow against the Government so easy and 
swift, that in a new country, where the security 
of life and property is all important, their pre- 
sence cannot be otherwise than a bane.’ Half 
the Chinese in Perak are members of secret 
sgcieties, tickets being found upon them when- 
ever the police have occasion to search them.” 


LOSS OF A JAPANESE STRAMER. 


Tue Nippon Yusen Kaisha’s steamer Memuro 
Alaru, 194 tons register, Captain R. Igawa, 
grounded off the coast of Rishiri Island, Hok- 
kaido, during a dense fog on the 30th June, and 
is expected to become a total loss. Rishiri 
Island, according to the “‘ China Sea Directory,” 
is about 20 miles to the south-west of the 
north-west point of Hokkaido; the passage be- 
tween (7 miles wide) is quite clear of all 
known danger, and may safely be taken. 
“This island, from its great height, becomes 
for vessels approaching from the southward, a 
conspicuous mark for the west entrance of La 
Pérouse strait. It is nearly circular in shape, with 
a generally low shore rising abruptly from the sea. 
No dangers of any importance are known in its 
vicinity; a few detached rocks exist, but they 
lie close inshore. It was first seen by La 
Pérouse, who took it for a mountain on the 
mainland of Yezo, and named it Pic de Langle. 


Its summit attains an elevation of 5,900 feet, 
and may be seen in clear weather from a dis- 
tance of 70 or 80 miles; it is generally capped 
with snow, and often peers out most usefully 
above the harassing fogs.” 


MARRIAGE CUSTOMS IN JAPAN. 


We read in the Kokumin-no-Tomo and the 
WVippon that a memorial has been presented to 
the Authorities by the Christian Association of 
Sumiyoshi-cho, in Yokohama, praying for the 
enactment of laws enforcing monogamy. It is 
added that the memorial has received wide sup- 
port in Téky6, not only among Japanese Chris- 
lians but also among the disciples of other 
faiths. The wives and daughters of scholars, 
authors, editors, barristers, tradesmen and offi- 
cials, the students at schools and many others 
have declared in favour of the movement. But 
the two journals from which we extract this 
information take somewhat different views of 
the memorial. The Kokumin-no-Zomo says 
that the subject has never before been taken up 
so earnestly and influentially in Japan; that 
the time cannot be far distant when an end _ will 
be put to the evil habit of polygamy (¢ppu sufn) 
and the system of monogamy firmly established, 
and that the reform will be of great national 
advantage. Buta correspondent of the Wippon 
writes thus :—‘‘ We imagined that this memorial 
in favour of polygamy was to be presented to 
the Government of a Mormon State, but we 
learn that it has been laid before the Senate of 
Japan by more than a thousand Japanese Chris- 
lians. Monogamy has been the law of Japan 
from ancient times. We have not yet heard 
that the system of polygamy is adopted. Con- 
cubinage alone exists. Is this memorial, then, 
merely another way ‘of petitioning for the aboli- 
tion of concubinage? By all means let con- 
cubinage be abolished, but remember that each 
country has its own customs and habits. Nothing 
is gained by importing exotic fashions. Even 
though laws were framed to enforce the system 
of monogamy, if, as is the case in Western lands, 
adultery became prevalent, we should have the 
pretty name of monogamy indeed, but the reality 
would be ugly. For our own part, we don’t 
believe that everything is above reproach in the 
Christian marriage system.” 


* 
* * 


It seems, then, that in the eyes of certain 
Japanese, the concubinage of this country: is 
replaced by adultery in the Occident. To 
argue such a question would be useless. We 
do not believe the Wippon's statement, but our 
conviction is not likely to have much effect on 
that journal's opinions. Let us grant the pro- 
position, then, and granting it, ask the Vippon 
whether it seriously means to assert that an 
openly recognised system of concubinage is 
preferable, from any point of view, to a system 
under which conjugal infidelity, though it can- 
not possibly be prevented so long as humanity 
remains human, is at any rate publicly re- 
probated and legally punished. Yes, it is con- 
ceivable that the Wzppon does hold this strange 
view, for unfortunately many Japanese still re- 
main blind to the most indisputable rights of 
one half of the nation. Concubinage recognised 
by law means for wives unhappiness, heart- 
burning and perpetual contumely. The sin of 
adultery is undoubtedly heinous, but to what 
does it chiefly owe its heinousness? Simply to 
the fact that it destroys the happiness of a 
household. Concubinage, however, does this 
allalong. There can be no peace, no happiness, 
no genuine self-respect for the wife who is 
condemned to live in the same house with her 
husband’s concubine ; there can be no rea] peace 
or happiness in such a household. The system 
is barbarous, brutal, degraded and degrading. 
If any Japanese fails to recognise how immea- 
surably below the standard of true civilization 
is the custom of legalized concubinage, it is 
because he has not yet learned to regard his 
mother, his sisters and his wife as anything 
better than mere cattle, possessing no higher 
function than to subserve all their finer feelings 
to the gross lusts of their lords and masters. 
That is the root of the whole question. If the 


happiness of the woman is to be at all con- 
sulted, if she is not to be condemned to per- 
petual unhappiness for the gratification of man's 
selfish sensuality, if her most essential rights 
are not to be ruthlessly ignored, the system 
of concubinage must be abolished. The 
Nippon's argument amounts simply to this: 
—‘‘We cannot make men chaste, therefore 
let us legalise unchastity. We cannot make 
men faithful to their wives, therefore let us 
condemn their wives to openly endure in- 
fidelity.” The Christian contention, on the other 
hand, is this:—‘‘ We cannot, indeed, eradicate 
vice, but let us at least publicly condemn and 
legally punish whatever is vicious. We can- 
not secure faithful treatment for wives, but let 
us at least enact that they shall not be forced 
to openly endure unfaithful treatment.” The 
difference between the two views is as great as 
a difference could be. Until it is recognised 
generally by the Japanese, we fear that the most 


important reform of the age must remain un- 
achieved. 


EXAMINATION OF PASSPORTS. 

WE find this in the Hocht Shimbun :—The 
Minister of State for Foreign Affairs is said to 
have issued a note to the Chief of the Metro- 
politan Police and the governors of Cities and 
Prefectures, instructing them as to the exami- 
nation of passports carried by foreigners travel- 
ling by train. According to the instructions 
thus issued, police constables are to ask to see 
the passports of foreigners buying tickets at a 
railway station for a journey to a locality not 
within treaty limits. When a traveller has no 
passport, or when the destination or route 
indicated ih the passport do not correspond 
with that proposed to be taken, he will not be 
allowed to proceed on his journey. Any for- 
eigner who intends to go beyond treaty limits, 
would do well to carry his passport in such 
a manner that it may be easily shown to the 
police. If, failing to take this precaution, he 
puts his passport in a trunk or otherwise fails 
to produce it for inspection within a reasonable 
length of time, he will be himself to blame for 
the loss of his train. 


TREATY REVISION AND MIXED RESIDENCE. 


Tue question of treaty revision, together with the 
rumour of changes in the Cabinet, are now oc- 
cupying the principal attention of the public. 
Some of our Tékyé contemporaries have already 
expressed decided views on the former matter, 
while others either maintain complete silence 
or only speak in a vague and uncertain manner. 
The Zéky6 Shimpo has been recklessly frank, 
as we pointed out in a recent issue, while the 
Fiji Shimpo has made itself conspicuous by 
silence. ‘The two papers which are usually re- 
garded as the organs of the Progressionist Party 
(Katshin-to)—the Hocht Shimbun and the Mat- 
atch? Shimbun—are now publishing a long series 
of articles on this question. The former journal 
throws its opinions into the shape of dialogues, 
the principal object being to give a general 
idea of the condition of things likely to be in- 
augurated under the revised treaties ; while the 
latter addresses itself more directly to those 
who are inclined to oppose the programme of 
the Present Minister of Foreign Affairs. As 
soon as these leading journals have finished 
their series, we will endeavour to give our 
readers a general review of the opinions - 
entertained by the Japanese press about 
Treaty Revision. Closely connected with it 
is the question of mixed residence. As already 
pointed out in these columns, some of the 
papers in Téky6é take a serious view of the 
latter, as though the country were about .to be 
over-run by a flood of Western people and 
Western capital. Indeed in perusing the com- 
ments of the Japanese papers, we are constantly 
impelled to think that our contemporaries have 
some ulterior object in view in presenting the 
matter under the gravest possible aspects. 
They seem to utilize the question as a means 
of spurring the people to adapt their mode 
of business and their manner of working to 
the conditions expected to follow upon the 
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formal opening of the interior for mixed _resi- 
dence. The Kokumin no Tomo, which is gene- 
rally distinguished by sound common-sense, 
has taken a very moderate view. After reviewing 
the past efforts of the Government to effect the 
revision of the treaties, and giving a general 
outline of the stipulations of the new treaties 
as revealed by the Tékyé correspondent of 
The Times, the Kokumin proceeds to speak 
of the consequences of opening the coun- 
try for mixed residence. It has no hesitation 
in saying that there is no occasion to entertain 
the least fear in connection with the admittance of 
foreigners and foreign capital into the interior. 
It declares that, though on a small scale, mixed 
residence has for some time been carried out in 
practice, since foreigners reside beyond treaty 
limits nominally as employés of Japanese, and 
trade in the interior under the disguise of Japa- 
nese companies. Our contemporary fears, on 
the contrary, that the opening of the country for 
mixed residence will not be followed by an in- 
road of foreigners and foreign capital to any 
great extent. It regrets to say that Japan 
will be for some time unable to profit much 
from mixed residence. It concludes as follows ; 
—‘ Foreigners will no doubt come to reside in 
this country and foreign capital will also be in- 
vested in Japanese undertakings; but such a state 
of things cannot be expected to arrive suddenly. 
Such being the case, there is not the slightest 
danger of any extensive or sudden changes 
being introduced in the business world. But 
there is another circumstance which must be 
taken into consideration. Our country, in res- 
pect of its geographical position, is a com- 
mercial centre in the East. There ig abundance 
of coal and abundance of cheap labour. People 
like the Americans, for instance, will not he 
slow to turn these advantages to good account. 
A time may, therefore, come when foreigners, 
establishing large factories in this country, will 
send out manufactured goods to China, Korea 
and other parts of the East, and even to the is- 
lands of the South Pacific. Moreover, the un- 
reclaimed plains in Hokkaido, the mines 
and the forests in all parts of the country— 
these sources of wealth will no doubt at- 
tract foreign attention. The Japanese people 
-need not be alarmed, but, on the other hand, 
this is no time for them to be at ease. They 
must prepare themselves to compete at any 
moment in peaceful warfare with foreigners. 
It is our long cherished desire to see Japan de- 
veloping into a manufacturing country, and the 
revision of the treaties will surely be a step to- 
wards the accomplishment of that end. Our 
country offers a promising field, and it is the 
wish and resolution of the 39 millions of our 
countrymen to spare no pains to realise the best 
prospects anticipated for the future of the Em- 
pire.” Thus the Kokumin-no-Tomo. There is 
nothing original in these remarks, but we have 
cited them as they serve -to show the attitude 
assumed by the majority of the educated portion 
of the nation on the question of mixed residence. 
They may also be read as fairly representing 
the opinions expressed by such papers as the 


Keizat Zasshi, the Fiji Shimpo, the Hoché 


Shimbun and the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 
THE ‘YOMIURI SHIMBUN ” ON RUMOURS OF 
CABINET CHANGES. 

Tur Pomiuri Shimbun writes in the following 
strain on the above subject :—We are inclined 
to think that changes have taken place too 
often in the Cabinet. During the short life 
of Count Ito’s Cabinet there were several 
changes in its constitution, and since the 
present Minister President assumed power, 
not a few mutations have already occurred 
in the Government. Further alterations are 
now rumoured to be contemplated by the 
Cabinet; it is even reported that the in- 
tended reconstruction involves a change of 
Minister President. We are not surprised 
by these stories, because we had antici- 
pated from the outset that this would 
be the result of the policy of forming a 
coalition Government composed of those who 
_have distinguished themselves in the service 
of the country. Frequent changes in the 


strative matters are thus unavoidably subjected 
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Cabinet are to be sincerely regretted, as admini- 


to injurious delays and thrown into con- 
fusion. When alterations follow one after 
another in such quick succession, it is im- 
possible, or at least extremely difficult, to main- 
tain uniformity and consistency in the progress 
of administrative matters. Some people may 
contend that the shortness of Cabinet lives is 
not confined to Japan, and that in countries 
where the parliamentary system of government 
is followed, the tenure of office of a ministry 
is often very short, only a year or a few months. 
But the case is somewhat different in this coun- 
try. Under parliamentary government, minis- 
tries rise or fall according as they win-or lose 
the confidence of the public; so that in most 
cases there is always some adequate reason for 
the transfer of power from one hand to another. 
Here in this country, on the other hand, Cabinet 
changes are not caused by such circumstances. 
Thus an important difference exists between 
Japan and Western countries in respect of this 
point. In order to avoid meaningless instability 
in the Cabinet, it will be necessary to inaugurate 


a system of parliamentary Government instead 


of governing by coalition or combination 
Cabinets. 


MISCONCEFTIONS ABOUT JAPAN’S ORDERS FOR 
RAILWAY MATERIAL. 
Tue London and China Express is not en- 
tirely happy in its comments about Japanese 
railway material. ‘The circumstance,” it 
writes, “that considerable orders from Japan for 
railway plant and materials have recently been 
given in this country is interesting. Up to 
a year or two since, these orders had, as 
an almost invariable rule, been given in Eng- 
land—the Yeso railway was an exception, 
because it was constructed under exceptional 
circumstances ; but within the last two or three 
years, since diplomatists began to tout in the 
East, the railway material of Japan was obtained 
mainly from Germany, and especially from the 
famous factory at Essen. The railways of Japan 
in course of construction do not belong to the 
Government, although there is in most cases a 
Government guarantee ; but they are under the 
control of patriotic men, who would place 
their orders in Jericho if they got a hint from 
the Foreign Ministers that it would be to the 
adyantage of the country to do so. Now that 
the pressure of Treaty Revision is removed, 
and Japanese buyers can purchase in the best 
aud cheapest market, they do but return to 
England after a compulsory absence of a few 
years.” The ‘interesting circumstance ” in this 
matter appears to be our London contemporary’s 
misconception. It is quite untrue that “ within 
the last two or three years, since diplomatists 
began to tout in the East, the railway material 
of Japan was obtained mainly from Germany, 
and especially from the famous factory at 
Essen.” The bulk of the orders for Japanese 
railway material have been going to England 
all along without intermission. As for Govern- 
ment orders of this nature, they have been 
placed absolutely without exception in England, 
so that not only the premises but also the in- 
ferences of the London and China Express are 
wholly erroneous. 


MR. PARNELL AND THE FREEDOM OF THE CITY 
OF EDINBURGH. 
Tue good city of Edinburgh was sadly divided 
against itself in the matter of conferring its 
freedom upon Mr. C. S. Parnell. When the 
Town Council proposed to do this honour to 
the Irish leader, steps were taken, non-officially, 
to collect the votes of the citizens and muni- 
cipal electors, with the result that no less 
than 17,813 persons forwarded written protests 
against the Council's project. That body never- 
theless proceeded with its programme, and at 
two consecutive meetings read and approved of 
the minutes granting the freedom of the cily to 
Mr. Parnell. The third and final meeting for the 
purpose was held on May 2st. So soon as the 
Councillors had assembled, the Lord Provost ad- 
nounced that a ¢putation was in waiting with 
reference to the business of the day. It was a 
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deputation consisting of 23 of the leading citizens 
of Edinburgh, including such men as Sir William 
Turner, Sir Charles Pearson, Dr. Joseph Bell 


(President of the Royal College of Surgeons), 
Dr. Peel Ritchie (President of the Royal Col- 
lege of Physicians), Mr. John Wilson (chair- 
man of the Chamber of Commerce) and so 
forth. Before the deputation was admitted, 
however, a document signed by twenty persons 
was handed in. The signatories protested 
against the deputation being admitted at all, 
and gave the following reasons :— 


(1) That the deputation have no authority to act or speak 
for any of the ratepayers but themselves; (2) that several 
members of the deputation have rendered themselves con- 
spicuous by their intense and malignant hatred to Mr. 
Parnell and the cause of Ireland; (3) that the said mem- 
bers have not had the manliness to express one word of 
sympathy with Mr. Parnell on the collapse of the infamuus 
forged letters and villainous charges made by a newspaper 
called The Times (laughter); (4) that, on the contrary, 
it is gall and wormwood to the said members to know that | 
Mr. Parnell has honourably acquitted himself of the co- 
wardly charges made against him by unprincipled crea- 
tures for political purposes; (5) that the real object of the 
deputation is, if possible, to make the Town Council, and 
through the council the citizens of Edinburgh, aiders and 
abettors of a foul conspiracy to ruin Mr. Parnell and other 
representatives of Ireland.” 


Despite these cogent arguments the deputa- 
tion was admitted. It rested its case on three 
simple considerations :— 


(1) Because grave charges seriously affecting the poli- 
tical character and position of Mr. Parnell are at present 
the subject of investigation before a judicial tribunal ap- 
pointed by Parliament, and that in the opinion of the re- 
quisitionists and many of the citizens the resolution of the 
council would be a contempt of the said tribunal ; (2) be- 
cause 17,813 citizens and municipal electors have publicly 
declared their disapproval of the Said proposal, and that 
such an honour as is proposed to be conferred upon Mr. 
Parnell cannot be given without the unanimous approval 
of the whole community; (3) because the said proposal is 
against the ancient tradition and custom of conferring the 
said honour only upon_those who have rende:ed distin- 
guished services to the State or to the city. 


The Council having listened very staidly and 
stolidly to the speeches of the leaders of the 
deputation, and having bowed them out grave- 
ly and silently, proceeded to vote upon the 
third reading of the momentous minutes, when 
it was found that out of forty Councellors pre- 
sent, 22 pronounced in favour of Mr. Parnell, 
16 voted against him, and 2 abstained from 
voting at all. So the freedom was granted, but 
in a very halting, half-hearted fashion. 


5 : 
THE “SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE” AND 
JAPANESE RAILWAYS. 


Tue San Francisco Chronicle writes thus :— 
‘'The recent opening of a new railroad in Japan was 
unfortunately marked by the horrible mangling and death 
of Mr. Hida, the head of the Imperial Hstates Bureau. 
He attempted to enter a carriage just as the train was 
starting, was drawn under the wheels and cut to pieces. 
His death was lamentable because le has been largely in- 
strumental in encouraging reforms in government, and 
because of the prejudice which it excited against the new 
railway. In all Oriental countries, where the feeling 
against the introduction of railroads is so bitter, too great 
care cannot be taken to guard against accidents at the 
outset. In this case in Japan no extra force of employes 
was engaged to watch over the passengers, and the result 
was an accident of which the road will feel the evil effects 
for many a month.” 
This is evidently written in sober earnest, 
though to us in Japan it reads like a jest. 
Who was it, we wonder, that betrayed the San 
Francisco paper into such an exhibition of 
ignorance. No journal published on our side 
of the water can possibly be held responsible 
for circulating the idea that Mr. Hida’s death 
created a prejudice against railways in Japan, 
ot that any care has to be exercised in this 
country to prevent such prejudices. In San 
Francisco, at all events, one might look for a 
little less ignorance. Here we have a country 
that has been building railways so fast as to 
suggest uneasy doubts about the prudence of 
fixing such large sums of capital, building them 
by means of its own experts and sunning them 
without foreign aid, and almost without ac- 
cidents; yet now a leading San Francisco 
paper writes as though Japan were in its in- 
fancy in respect of railways, and as though 
the Japanese public were imbued with Oriental 
conservatism in the matter of travelling by 
steam. This is encouraging. It shows that 
Japan’s real condition has not even begun to be 
appreciated in the Western cily lying nearest 
tu her. 
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THE TOKYS ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
Tue Commencement Exercises of the Téky6 
.Academy of Music were held last Saturday at 
the Nobles’ Assembly Hall in Ueno Park. A 
very large audience of Japanese and foreigners 
was present, among them being their Excellen- 
cies the Minister of State for Education, the 
Vice-Minister of State for Education and the 
Korean Representative, the Marchioness Nabe- 
shima, Mr. and Mrs. Suyematsu Professors 
Toyama, Yatabe, Mitsukuri, &c. We print 
below the programme of exercises. It was 
excellently rendered and listened to with evi- 
dent pleasure. By the assistance of such able 
scholars as Messrs. Satomi, Nakamura and 
Kabe the Academy is now in a position to have 
Japanese themes and Japanese words for the 
songs sung by the students. The soft, musical 
character of the Japanese language specially 
adapts it for purposes of singing, and the suc- 
cess of Saturday's performance was nota little 
due to this element. Judging by these ex- 
ercises, the general criticism is that the Japa- 
nese voice, whether male or female, when 
modulated to the European scale, wants strength. 
It is sweet and true enough, but it lacks the 
elements of ring and richness so_ essential 
to musical effect. Why such should be the 
case we cannot tell, unless it be that the Japa- 
nese method of singing, as practised for the 
past ten or fifteen centuries, is unsuited to the 
development of vocal power. And indeed, from 
an Occidental point of view, there is no real 
singing in Japan. There is lilting, as when one 
hears a girl piping a lullaby, or a rustic quaver- 
igg to his pack-horse, dnd there is intoning, as 
in the recitative of the jorurf or the hayasht. 
But there is no genuine, open-lunged singing in 
Western style. Perhaps, therefore, heredity is 
responsible for the absence of fulness and force 
in the voices of the present generation of Japa- 
nese, and we must wait until the influences now 
at work have been in operation a few decades 
before we look for the débué of striking vocalists. 
On the other hand, it is wonderful to observe 
how much has already been effected by the 
Academy. The part singing and choruses show 
high training and well developed musical taste, 
and the instrumental performances are full of 
promise. ‘The second piece on the programme, 
a theme with variations for the violin with accom- 
paniment of flute, violin, viola, cello and bass, 
was inost creditably rendered, the first violin, Mr. 
G. Yamada, who graduated at the head of the 
list, showing good command of his instrument 
and playing with feeling. The vocal solos also 
elicited applause. Their performers, Miss Ha- 
segawa and Miss Iwahara, sang with grace and 
self-possession, but the bad acoustic properties 
of the hall helped to deprive their voices of 
volume and strength. The quality of the piano, 
too, left much to be desired. Miss Toyama, 
whose touch is quite remarkable, succeeded in 
making the instrument sound agreeable, but 
even for her the effort was an ordeal. Three 
little mites of girls, the Misses Koda, Uchida 
and Uyehara, gave a performance on the Kofo 
in pure Japanese style and fairly brought 
qown the house, though it must be confessed 
that the Japanese song they sang seemed 
to overtax and strain their voices. It will be 
seen from the programme that several young 
ladies played on the violin. They went through 
their parts with accuracy that did credit to 
themselves and their teacher Mr. R. Dittrich, 
who, we may mention, played one piece himself 
by request, Miss Toyama accompanying him on 
the piano. After Remenyi we have had no 
violinist of Mr. Dittrich’s force in Japan, and it 
was a genuine treat to listen to him on Satur- 
day. Immediately before the giving of the 
diplomas Mr. Izawa, Director of the Academy, 
delivered an eloquent address. He dwelt on 
the indisputable fact that the music of Japan 
to-day is virtually identical with the music of 
Greece two thousand years ago, from which the 
European music of the nineteenth century differs 
only in the extent to which it has progressed. 
In adopting the music of the West, therefore, 
Japan will not be taking anything new or 
foreign, but will be merely availing herself of 
the improvements others have grafted on a stock 


that is as much hers as theirs. The ceremony 
ended with a very effective concerted piece by 
all the strength of the Academy. The following 
is the programme :— 


PROGRAMME. 
Part I. 
1.—Chorus a capella—‘a! “Kimi wa Kami” ......... BaestTHoven, 
Words by G. Satomi. The Academical Classes. 
‘b) ** Kaeri Yukutomo.” 
(c)  Tsubakurame.”” 
‘The Prepaiatory Class. 

3.--Theme with variations for Violin with accompaniment 
. of Flute, and Violin, Viola, Cello and Kass......... Jansa, 
ist Violin Mr. G. Yamapa, Graduate; Flute Mr. K. Takano; 
Graduate; and Violin Miss T. Havasat; Viola Mr. B. NosHo. 
Cello Mr. R. Korps, Graduate; Kass Mr, I. Taxaai, Graduate. 


3.-—Song Solo  Wago Okimi "oo... eee eee Menpetssoun, 
Words by A. N«kamura. Miss K. Hasecawa. 
4-— Knecht Ruprecht" for Piano ..........c6e coe R. ScHumann. 
Mr. K, Cutkayasta. 
§.—Duos—Song—(a) “ Yume” .........ccccsessereeeee oe Mxxpgessonn, 


Words by A. NaKAMURa, 
(6) “‘Sarabayo Furusato’’ 
Words by A. Nakamura, 
Sup. Misses K. Hasegawa and S. Ara. Alt. Misses S. Iwata- 
Ra and S. SeGawa. 

6.—Romance for Violin with Piano .......0...cesceeseeceseeceeees Loos, 
Violin Misses T. Isuioxa, A, lwanera, W. Kuma, T. Miyazaxi, 

and H. Muramatsu. Piano Miss K. Toyama. 

Pare Ul. 
4.—Japanese Music—(a\ Koto “ Usugasumi” ...S. Yasase, &c. 
Words by G. Satumt, Misses K. Kona, K. Ucuip and 
T. Uvynuana. 
(b) ‘Tomo Yo” with Piano arranged by R. Dittricu. 
Misses S. Aral and K. Hasgaawa, 
(¢) *€ Polka Japonica ’’ for Piano 
Miss K. Tévama. 
8.—' Military March" fer Piano for four hands ... 
Misses 1. NeGisat and S. Kimura, 

g.—Song Solo ‘ Mori Uta? oc cceseesesceeseceree eee .H. Erter. 

Words by A. Nakamura. Miss A. lwanara. 
1o.—'* Invitation for the Waltz "' for Piano ......... C. M. Weser. 

: Mrs. S. Uriv. 
11.—Address by Director Isawa, and Delivery of the Diplomas. 
Address by His Excellency S. Tsust, Vice-Minister of Education, 
Farewell Address by the Representative of the Graduates. 
12,—Chorus with Orchestra—*' Fuji no Yama" ............ Haypn. 
Words by I. Kase, Vhe Whole School. 


teas Maxpecssoun, 


oS. [sawa. 


. SCHUBERT, 


MR. STRANGE’S FUNERAL. 


Mr. F. W. STRANGE was buried on Sunday in the 
Aoyama Cemetery. The funeral arrangements 
were of an official character, having been un- 
dertaken by the Authorities of the Upper Middle 
School, at which the deceased had taught. In 
recognition of the fact that the Order of the 
Rising Sun had been conferred on him, a com- 
pany of infantry with a squad of trumpeters 
marched at the head of the cortege. They 
were directly followed by about fifty bearers 
of handsome floral tributes, sent, some by 
classes of students, some by officials, and 
some by private friends. The coffin was 
not placed in a hearse, but was carried, 
Japanese fashion, on a bier of white pine. Im- 
mediately behind it were borne a number of 
wreaths, among them a very handsome one 
sent by the members of the Tokyo Club. Then 
followed the chief mourners and the friends of 
the deceased, including a large band of stu- 
dents in uniform, all the Professors, Japanese 
and foreign, of the University and the great 
majority of the foreign residents of Tokyo, the 
Vice-Minister of Education being at the head. 
Altogether the cortége was fully half a mile 
long. Since the death of. H.E. Mr. Davi- 
dow, the obsequies of no foreigner have 
been performed on such an imposing scale 
in Tokyo. At the Aoyama Cemetery H.E. Vis- 
count Enomoto, Minister of State for Education, 
met the bier, and with him was another large 
contingent of friends. A portion of the, burial 
service was read at the deceased’s residence, and 
the rest at the cemetery, the Rev. J. T. Cole 
being the officiating minister. It must have 
been some consolation to Mr. Strange’s relations 
to observe how marked was the tribute of respect 
paid to his remains by Japanese and foreigners 
alike. 


GRADUATION CEREMONY OF THE IMPERIAL 
; UNIVERSITY. 
Tue Graduation Ceremony of the Imperial 
University of Tokyo took place on the 1oth inst. 
Although many of the Colleges of the Univer- 
sity have by this time been erected—solid, hand- 
some structures—there is as yet no large hall 
suited for use on occasions such as that of the 
roth instant. It had been accordingly arranged 


that the ceremony should be held in the Cen- 
The 


tral Court of the Engineering College. 
time was thus more or less prescribed, as open 


air performances in July must be brought to an 


other high officials. 


end before the sun is high, and half-past seven 
in the forenoen was fixed. But from the small 
hours of the morning rain descended in torrents, 
and it became necessary to hold the ceremony 
under cover. Fortunately the corridor sur- 
rounding the court offered sufficient space, but 
the consequent arrangement of the seats was 
about as badly adapted as possible for either 
seeing or hearing, and this inconvenience, sup- 
plemented by the din of the falling rain, de- 
tracted greatly from the success of the cere- 
monial. Their Excellencies the Ministers of 
State for Finance and Education and Senator 
Hanabusa were present, together with several 
Of course the exceeding 
inclemency of the weather, which presented 


every appearance of a typhoon, greatly thinned 


the attendance, and doubtless for this reason 
the Foreign Corps Diplomatique was represented 
by the Korean Minister only—an official who 
never fails on public occasions. The Emperor 
had signified his intention of honouring the 
University by a visit at the close of the cere- 
mony, but this gracious purpose had to be 


abandoned as His Majesty has been indisposed 


for some days. It goes without saying that the 
whole faculty of the Univer-ity, both Japanese 


and foreign, were present, and these with some 
seven hundred students and visitors occupied the 
available space pretty fully. 
past eight the presentation of certificates com- 


Ata few minutes 


menced, the graduates receiving them from the 


hands of the Directors of their respective Col- 
leges, to whom they were given by the Pre- 
sident of the University. 
duates in all; namely, 39 in the College 
of Law; 43 in the College of Medicine ; 20 
in the College of Engineering ; 
College of Literature and 10 in the College of 
Science. 
that Law and Medicine are the favourite studies 
of the Japanese at present, a fact which is 
even more strikingly illustrated by the number 
of students in the various colleges, namely, 
Law 261, Medicine 265, Engineering 88, Lite- 
rature 42, and Science 31. 
tion of certificates an address was delivered by 


There were 118 gra- 


6 in the 


It will be seen from these figures 


After the presenta- 


the President of the University, and to this Mr. 


Onishi, the leading graduate of the Literature 
College, replied. The proceedings closed with 
an address from His Excellency the Minister 
of State for Education, and a cold collation was 
subsequently served. 
addresses and of Mr. Onishi’s response will be 
found elsewhere in our columns, 
of the President seems particularly interesting, 
as an account of what has taken place at the 


Translations of ‘these 


The address 


University during the scholastic year now draw- 
ing to a close. On one point, however, we 
wish that Mr. Watanabe could have seen his 
way to offer some explanation. We refer to the 


rematkable change in the distribution of students 


in the Law College. From the President's figures, 
il appears that whereas only 11 students gradu- 


ated in English Law in 1888, against 31 in 


French Law, the balance is entirely reversed 


this year, there being 25 graduates in English 


Law and only 3 in French. It would seem, 
further, that the latter ratio is likely to be pre- 
served, since the students on the roll for next 
year number 97 in English Law and 35 
in French. Possibly the prosperity of the Eng- 
lish Law School, to which reference has often 
been made in these columns, has something to 
do with this change, but whatever may be the 
reason, the fact itself is interesting. 


THE CURRENCY QUESTION. 


THE proposition advanced by our correspon- 
dent ‘‘ Inquirer” amounts briefly to this, that the 
nations which have demonetised silver acted in 
obedience to their own selfish and short-sighted 
ideas without regard to the convenience of the 
world at large or even to the sound interests of 
commerce in general, and that the best way to 
convince them of their error would be to show 
them practically the whole extent of it. The 
Orient continues to use silver as a medium of 
exchange, and thus mitigates the evil con- 
sequences: of the step taken by the Occident. 
Let the Orient combine, says our correspon- 
dent, to force upon the Occident either the 
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universal restoration of silver to its old status, 
or the virtually impossible alternative of uni- 
versal gold monometallism. Would not this, 
we are asked, be the shortest road to bimetal- 
lism. Assuming it to be feasible, we believe 
that it would undoubtedly prove a heroic re- 
medy. Bimetallists have often urged that by 
keeping the Bland Act in force and coining 
two millions of silver dollars monthly, the 
United States in reality assist the cause of 
gold monometallism, and that if they fol- 
lowed the enample of Western Europe and 
demonetised silver, a convincing crash woud 
follow immediately. Granting that there is 
some truth in this statement as regards the 
United States, the force of a similar step on 
the part of all silver-using countries combined 
would evidently be irresistible. But we fear 
that nothing of the sort is feasible, for the pre- 
sent at all events. The difficulty of contriving 
any international agreement in the West with 
regard to a modification of the currency system, 
becomes almost an impossibility in the East. 
Conceive the business of approaching China 
upon such a question. And then India, a 
most important factor, is not at liberty to obey 
her own instincts. We fear, therefore, that 
the slow but sure spread of truth among 
Western peoples must be trusted to rescue 
the world from the steadily accentuating con- 
dition of distress into which it has been Jed 
blindfold by the gold monometallisits. As to 
the beneficial effects of restoring the bimetallic 
system, we are entirely at one with our Corre- 
pondent, as he is doubtless aware, having 
been a reader of these columns for many years. 
Even the most bigoted monometallist cannot 
fail to perceive the anomalous state of affairs 
which, as one special outcome of gold mono- 
metallism, directly inspires our correspondent's 
letter ; namely, that the surplus capital of gold- 
using countries is artificially dammed up with- 
in their borders, and prevented from seeking 
profitable investment in the Orient. Thus the 
development of the world’s commerce and in- 
dustry is seriously checked because financial 
faddists set greater store by algebra than by 
actualities, 


A BIG NEWSPAPER FOR JAPAN. 
Tur Nicht Nichi Shimbun says that a number 
of gentlemen of Satsuma have formed an asso- 
ciation for the purpose of publishing a great 
newspaper on the lines of the London Z7mes. 
No names are mentioned, but we are led to 
infer that Count Kawamura is among the prin- 
cipal promoters. A capital of two hundred and 
fifty thousand yen has been subscribed, and it 
is proposed to have telegraphic news and cor- 
respondence of exhaustive character. Un- 
doubtedly there is plenty of room for such an 
enterprise in this country. Without saying a 
word in disparagement of the present news- 
papers, which deserve, on the contrary, high 
eulogy, it is plain that for the past few years 
they have been engaged in a competition the 
chief aim of which is to reduce prices to a mini- 
mum. Prohably a daily newspaper's wisest 
policy in the long run is to offer itself to the public 


at an almost nominal cost, and by thus extend- 


ing the circle of its readers, to obtain general 
recognition as an advertising medium. The 
proprietors of Zhe Zimes, for example, sell the 
paper ata price that bears no reasonable ratio 
to its size and wonderfully varied contents. In 
fact the proceeds of their subscription list are 
quite a secoudary condition. They look to 
their advertisements for profit. Whether the 
advertising section of the public in Japan is yet 
sufficiently large to warrant such a policy we do 
not know; but if it be safe to judge by the 
number of advertisements actually published in 
the leading Tokyo journals, we should say not. 
Meanwhile these journals have cut down their 
prices until their margin of profit has become 
uncomfortably small. If able men find their 
account in editing papers that pay so inade- 
quately, they certainly cannot afford to engage 
good correspondents and good reporters, or to 
organise efficient telegraphic services. The 
reporting of the Japanese press is little short of 


porter ceases to be a mere workman, not deemed 
worthy of associating even with the editors of 
his own journal, and entirely excluded from the 
ranks of the society whose sayings and doings 
he is expected to report. There is, therefore, 
plenty of room for enterprise of the nature 
attributed to the Satsuma literati. During the 
first two or three years they will probably find 
the balance against them in their accounts, but 
their capital is large enough to enable them to 
contemplate this contingency without disquiet, 
and also to enable them to gather to their staff 
of editors and contributors men of talent and 
learning. For our own part, however, we doubt 
the truth of the reports, at least in so far as the 
Satsuma origin of the scheme is concerned. 


REV. J. CROSSETT’S RULE OF CONDUCT. 


Just before the Rev. J. Crossett was com- 
pletely prostrated by the illness that proved fatal. 
he sent us the two brief essays which we print 
below. They contain the rule of conduct by 
which he himself lived, or rather the rule by 
observing which too closely he .brought his life 
to an untimely end :— 
: CONTENTMENT. 

When the point of faith is reached which makes us con 
tent as Christ was with food and clothing, then we may be 
happy in having reached a position where the desire for 
sexual indulgence and the desire for possessions are taken 
away. ‘I'he two overweening de-iies for fleshly indulgences 
and possessions of some kind or other are the hardest 
things to be rid of entirely. [ut that must be our aim, 
because it is evident that as we must leave all in an ap 
pioaching day the more we accustom ourselves to this 
independence of material things the better. ‘ Give alms of 
things within *’ saysour Master, ‘‘and behold all things are 
clean unto you.’ \What a heaven of contentment and 
joy we might have if we allowed all who accept Jesus 
Christ to be such intimate brethren that we would share 
our last possessions with them to help them pay their debts, 
care for their destitute widows and orphans, and in every 
way be last of all and servant of all. 

We ought not tu take the present condition as the normal 
one fur believers, but earnestly strive for a position of affairs 
while in this life, where we shall not say © this is mine, you 
have no sight to use it.” ‘The ideal to be :eached should 
be mutual, but as it cannot yet be so let one begin. It is 
possible for one to be above suspicions himself and so be a 
model. When others realize that they need not wait for 
the whole mass of believers to be in the same condition of 
mutual Iuve and service before they begin to be, like you 
unselfish, then will be a happy day. ‘he puessibility is 
there. One person dues not have to wait until all come 
to one course of action or way of thinking, Be so desirous 
of finding the really destitute to whom we can do goud that 
no aspersions of our motives will decrease our peace of 
mind in the least. ‘The dving of good to all in a manner 
which will bring reproach and penury not glory and mate- 
rial reward is the way Christ did his good. It brought him 
to the cross, and it will crucify our flesh with its affections 
and lusts if we genuinely try it. 

BE WARNED IN TIME. 

Can you be blind to the fact that we are living in a time 
when the sin and pollution of the people have reached a 
print where there can be but a short delay befere re- 
tribution will come thick avd heavy? We are all in for 
it. The delay will simply give us time to make ready, 

The things which no earthquake can swallsw down, nor 
fire devour ner disease harm are the personal virtues of the 
individual. Try it. Lay up yourimperishable treasures. 

Remember ti.at you cannot save your own pride or that of 
any one near and dear to you in the time cf retribution, 
Better let it yo now then. You cannot save your con- 
venience either, Better not consult it now. Cc. 


A DISREPUTABLE TRAMWAY LINE. 
Last September a little twenty-one-inch-gauge 
tramway line was opened for traffic. It con- 
nected the two railway stations of Karuizawa and 
Yokogawa, twelve miles apart but differing in 
altitude more than two thousand feet. All was 
nice and clean, if a litle tiny, to begin with. 
The cars, holding six or eight people, were drawn 
by two powerful ponies, and relays were in wait- 
ing at two intermediate stations. Good folks 
who had hitherto to contemplate on arrival at 
Yokogawa an altercation with saucy drivers of 
bone-shaking éasha drawn by galled horses, 
congratulated themselves on the change. But 
ten months of traffic has made.a frightful mess of 
the whole concern. A short walk through mud 
from the Yokogawa Station brings the traveller 
into the Tramway Company compound. All 
around stand the disreputable looking little cars, 
with a week’s mud caked upon them. The seats 
are mere knife-boards. You hire a separate car, 
and are conducted to the shakiest of wooden 
constructions, its joimts wheezy and yielding, 
the coat of paint mangy, the seats dirty and un- 
comfortable, the windows mere holes without 
glass orspars. And one horse is told off to draw 


a burlesque, and must remain so until the re-!this rattle trap of a box, for which you are ex- 


pected to pay two yen forty sen! You break off 
the bargain, and take ordinary tickets. A car 
for twelve (very small) people is filling, and you 
take a seat in it, with your heavy foreigners’ 
luggage heaped up beside you. A policemen 
enters, a Liliputian, and the conductor tries 
to squeeze still another passenger into very limit- 
ed space, but the man in blue objects. Six 
people are already crowded in behind. The 
horses go off at a walk, and you commence the 
accent. Dump! the thing is off the rails, hap- 
pily on the inner side, there being a sheer des- 
cent of five hundred feet on the outer. The 
driver gets out—he wears white woollen gloves, 
which when he opens his hand look like engine- 
rags—but the policeman and the two foreigners 
are the only ones who do likewise. The others, 
with curious national indifference, sit still. 
The driver and the boy, with the men from a 
car following, try to hitch the vehicle by leverage 
on to the track. But itis still too heavy with its 
human load. Then an old woman is allowed to 
get out, and is accompanied by the other female 
passenger. The car is now righted, and the 
horses stumble on. Dump! it is off the track 
again. The driver ascribes its unsteadiness to 
the way it is packed, with the foreigners’ lug- 
gage in front; and fifteen minutes are devoted 
to placing this in the back section. Then all 
goes well. The horses, as they near the first 
station, begin to make a spurt, and are allowed to 
go as quickly as they can. They arrive cover- 
ed with foam and reeking hot. From this station 
upwards the average pace increases much 
too rapidly for the good of the poor horses— 
but they are never considered, poor brutes! 
The whole ascent has taken just three hours. 
You leave the cars with a decided contempt for 
the Company’s management. The shareholders 
and managers, who are Joshiu men—Maye- 
bashi and Takasaki merchants—have evidently 
still to learn how to cater for the public. Even 
with their patient countrymen the liné is a by- 
word, and the local papers have been unsparing 
in their attacks. For these twelve miles the 
Company charges nearly half of the railway fare 
from Tokyo to Yokogawa, a distance of over 
eight miles. The public have a right to com- 
plain of the wretched accommodation afforded. 


“ OUT OF THINE OWN MOUTH.” 


We have to thank the Japan Herald for laying 
before its readers pnanswerable proof of the 
justice of our remonstrance, and of the frivolity 
of its own rejoinder. By quoting our spstsstma 
verba and placing them side by side with its 
own rendering of them, the Hera/d has shown 
more naivefé than discretion. We wrote that 
“a great part of the opposition made by the 
foreign residents to Treaty Revision had _ its 
origin in a selfish though natural desire to keep 
things in their present groove.” Our ingenuous 
conlemporary perverted this into the assertion 
that “the great majority of foreigners desired 
to keep things as they were from selfish 
motives.” And now with charming § simpli- 
city the Herald professes to find the two 
statements identical. This is not an allogether 
unpleasant revelation. It is much better to be 
unjust through obtuseness than of malice pre- 
pense. We now perceive that when—as in the 
present case—attempts have been made by our 
local admirer to thrust us into the position of 
bringing sweeping charges against the foreign 
community, his fault lay. less in moral obliquity 
than in mental incapacity. We have erred in 
expecting too much, and our error has betrayed 
us into censuring mendacity where we ought 
rather to have condoled with infirmity. 


THE MILEAGE ON GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS. 
We learn from the Oficial Gazette that the 
Railway Bureau has revised the mileage of 
various Government Railways, abolishing the 
fractions of links which have hitherto been re- 
corded in the distance of the lines. Accord- 
ing to the Gazeffe, the Railway Bureau has 
remeasured and revised the distances as fol- 
lows:—Tokyo and Kobe, 376 miles 31 chains, 
of which 3 miles 18 chains are between Shim- 
bashi and Shinagawa, 2 miles 58 chains between 
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Shinagawa and Omori, 4 miles 12 chains between 
Omori and Kawasaki, 2 miles 17 chains bet- 
ween Kawasaki and Tsurumi, 4 miles between 
Tsurumi and Kanagawa, 1 mile 55 chains 
between Kanagawa and Yokohama, 2 miles 38 
chains between Yokohama and Hodogaya, 5 
miles 46 chains between Hodogaya and Totsuka, 


3 miles 40 chains between Totsuka and Ofuna,. 


2 miles 67 chains between Ofuna and Fujisawa, 
7 miles 74 chains between Fujisawa and Hira- 
tsuka, 2 miles 37 chains between Hiratsuka and 
Oiso, 6 miles 12 chains between Oiso and 
Kozu, 6 miles 26 chains between Kozu and 
Matsuda, 3 miles 45 chains between Matsuda 
and Yamagita, 5 miles 42 chains between 
Yamagita and Oyama, 6 miles 56 chains 
between Oyama and Gotemba, g miles 35 
chains between Gotemba and Sano, 5 miles 47 
chains between Sano and Numazu, g miles 41 
chains between Numazu and Suzugawa, 5 miles 
18 chains between Suzugawa and Iwabuchi, 9 
miles 7 chains between Iwabuchi and Okitsu, 3 
miles 28 chains between Okitsu and Ejiri,6 miles 
55 chains between Ejiri and Shizuoka, 8 miles 3 
chains between Shizuoka and Yakitsu, 4 miles 6 
chains between Yakitsu and Fujieda, 4 miles 55 
chains between Fujieda and Shimada, 3 miles 29 
chains between Shimada and Kanaya, 5 miles 
54 chains between Kanaya and Horinouchi, 4 
miles 30 chains between Horinouchi and Kake- 
gawa, 5 miles 36 chains between Kakegawa 
and Fukuroi, 4 miles 69 chains between 
Fukuroi and Nakaizumi, 6 miles 73 chains 
between Nakaizumi and Hamamatsu, 6 miles 
33 chains between Hamamatsu and Maisaka, 
5 miles 58 chains between Maisaka and Wa- 
shizu, 10 miles 46 chains between Washizu and 
Toyvhashi, 5 miles 19 chains between Toyohashi 
and Goyu, 5 miles 32 chains between Goyu and 
Kabagori, 9 miles 23 chains between Kabagori 
and Okazaki, 9 miles 73 chains between Oka- 
zaki and Kariya, 2 miles 79 chains between 
Kariya and Ofu, 4 miles 36 chains between Ofu 
and Otaka, 3 miles 39 chains between Otaka 
and Atsuta, 4 miles 15 chains between Atsuta 
and Nagoya, 4 miles 39 chains between Nagoya 
and Kiyosu, 6 miles 3 chains between Kiyosu 
and Ichinomiya, 3 miles 43 chains between Ichi- 
nomiya and Kisogawa, 4 miles 62 chains bet- 
ween Kisogawa and Gifu, 8 miles 56 chains 
between Gifu and Ogaki, 5 miles 3 chains be- 
tween Ogaki and Tarui, 3 miles 35 chains be- 
tween Tarui and Sekigahara, 6 miles 28 chains 
between Sekigahara and Nagaoka, 6 miles 
54 chains between Nagaoka and Maibara, 3 
miles 57 chains between Maibara and Hikone, 
8 miles 45 chains between Hikone and Noto- 


gawa, 3 miles 30 chains between Notogawa and. 


Yawata, 10 miles 50 chains between Yawata 
and Kusatsu, 6 miles 43 chains between Ku- 
satsu and Baba (Otsu), 1 mile 72 chains be- 
tween Baba and Otani, 3 miles 27 chains 
between Otani and Yamashina, 3 miles 1 chain 
between Yamashina and Inari, 1 mile 63 chains 
between Inari and Kyoto, 4 miles 7 chains be- 
tween Kyoto and Mukaibimachi, 4 miles 60 
chains between Mukaibimachi and Yamazaki, 
4 miles 57 chains between Yamazaki and Tata- 
tsuki, 4 miles 5 chains between Takatsuki and 
Ibaraki, 4 miles 31 chains between Ibaraki and 
Fukida, 4 miles 64 chains between Fukida and 
Osaka, 4 miles 48 chains between Osaka and 
Kambe, 4 miles 52 chains between Kambe and 
Nishinomiya, § miles 21 chains between Nishi- 
nomiya and Sumiyoshi, 4 miles 63 chains be- 
tween Sumiyoshi and Sannomiya, and 1 mile 3 
chains between Sannomiya and Kobe. The dis- 
tance between Takasaki and Yokokawa is 18 
miles, of which 1 mile 38 chains is between Taka- 
saki and lizuka, 5 miles 6 chains between lizuka 
and Annaka, 4 miles 29 chains between An- 
naka and Isobe, 3 miles 71 chains between Isobe 
and Matsuida, and 3 miles 16 chains be!ween 
Matsuida and Yokokawa. The Karuizawa- 
Naoetsu Railway is g2 miles ro chains in length, 
of which 8 miles are between Karuizawa and 
Miyoda, 5 miles 55 chains between Miyoda and 
Komoro, 5 miles 65 chains between Komoro 
and Tanaka, 5 miles 28 chains between Tanaka 
and Ueda, 6 miles 35 chains between Ueda and 
Sakagi, 5 miles 76 chains between Sakagi and 


Shinonoi, 5 miles 50 chains between Shinonoi 
and Nagano, 6 miles 68 chains between Nagano 
and Toyomo, 4 miles 70 chains between Toyono 
and Mure, 6 miles 22 chains between Mure and 
Kashiwabara, 5 miles 27 chains between 
Kashiwabara and Taguchi, 4 miles 33 chains 
between Taguchi and Sekiyama, 7 miles 56 
chains between Sekiyama and Arai, 6 miles 21 
chains between Arai and ‘Takata, and 4 miles 24 
chains between Takata and Naoetsu. The 
distance of the Ofu-Taketoyo branch of the 
Tokaido Railway is 12 miles 54 chains, of which 
6 miles 29 chains are between Ofu and Kame- 
saki, 2 miles 55 chains between Kamesaki and 
Handa, and 3 miles 5ochains between Handa and 
Taketoyo. The length of the Maibara-Kanega- 
saki line is 31 miles 1 chain, of which 4 miles 
50 chains are between Maibara and Naga- 
hama, 6 miles 55 chains between Nagahama 
and ‘Takatsuki, 73 chains between Takatsuki 
and Inokuchi, 1 mile.53 chains between Ino- 
kuchi and Kinomoto, 2 miles 71 chains between 
Kinomoto and Nakanogo, 2 miles 73 chains 
between Nakanogo and Yanagase, 6 miles 39 
chains between Yanagase and Hikida, 4 miles 
g chains between Hikida and Tsuruga, and 
58 chains between Tsuruga and Kanegasaki. 


COMPARISONS BETWEEN JAPAN IN 1862 AND 

JAPAN IN 1883. 
We have not before us Mr. W. G. Dickson's 
‘Gleanings from Japan,” but the idea of its 
contents given by a reviewer in the columns of 
the London and China Express, shows that the 
author suffers from an inconveniently conserva- 
tive bias. Mr. Dickson’s first visit to this coun- 
try was made in 1862, and its outcome was 
“Japan,” a book of some merit and consider- 
able interest. He came back here in 1883, and 
the results of his trip are embodied in ‘‘Glean- 
ings from Japan.”* Very barren gleanings they 
seem to have been. Everything had changed 
for the worse, he found, in the interval between 
his two visits. The people had lost their faculty 
of being happy and content with a pittance, and 
had developed a spirit of money-getting, which 
of course is very disagreeable and has no 
existence in prosperous Western States. The 
exaggerated courtesy of former times had been 
exchanged for an air of brusqueness, and the 
introduction of inartistic railways with their 
vulgar accompaniment of trains starting at 
fixed hours had taught the people that time is 
too valuable to be devoted to bowing and 
scraping. The old feudal barons, their pro- 
cessions when all wayfarers had to kneel with 
heads bowed in the dust, and all householders 
to close their windows, the long rows of barracks 
where dwelt the slashing Samurar—these and 
other picturesque features of old Japan had 
passed away, and litue remained of the curious 
and charming novelties that formerly enabled 
travellers like Mr. Dickson to getintoprint. Itis 
very sad. Mr. Dickson, being a philanthopist, 
is naturally much exercised about the Darmyo, 
and wants to know what will become of them 
when their pensions lapse in a few years; un- 
easiness which we should share if their pensions 
were really about to expire so soon. But inas- 
much as the only fate hanging over the heads 
of the former Darmyo is that they will by 
degrees receive the principal sum on which they 
are now receiving interest alone, Mr. Dickson's 
query may be left unanswered. Yet we sym- 
pathise with the shock he must have felt in 
the presence of such sweeping changes. For 
sweeping changes they certainly are, seeing that 
they include the transfer of Will Adams’ grave 
to Atami! 


COMMENCEMENT EXERGISES AT FERRIS 
SEMINARY. 
Despite the deterring influence of the weather, 
a very large audience assembled on Tuesday in 
Van Schaick Hall (Ferris Seminary) to listen 
to the commencement exercises by students of 
the institution. Rev. Mr. Booth presided, being 
supported on the platform by Rev. Dr. Amer- 
man, and a number of other gentlemen, as well 
as the teachers of the Seminary. The pro- 
gramme, which we append, afforded ample 


Yashiro, 3 miles 20 chains between Sakagi and!scope for the exhibition of the powers of the 


students—from the little toddler of the pre- 
paratory class, who quaintly lisped her de- 
liverance on the subject of “Woman,” to 
the graduate-of the Academic Department who 
in almost perfect English, with finished expres- 
sion and pronunciation, read an essay on“ Our 
Aim.” There were of course some who did not 
come up to the latter standard or that of the 
author of “ Japanese Art”—a thoughtful and 
original essay—but all deserved and received 
hearty applause. The singing of the younger 
pupils was infinitely more pleasing than 
that of the higher classes, the voices of 
the former as in the chorus ‘“ How Softly are 
Glancing” being very sweet and melo- 
dious. The instrumental performances were 
of quite a high order, and evidenced no little 
ability and devotion to work on the part of the 
music teacher as well as great capacity on the 
students’ part. The original dialogue Hana 
vori dango, by four of the girls, was very highly 
appreciated by the Japanese Section of the au- 
dience. At the close certificates were presented 
to the following :— Academic Department, 
Mine Hasegawa (Hyogo); Grammar Depart- 
ment, Tetsu Sat6 (Kyoto); Kiku Arai, (Gum- 
ma); Yoshie Katayama (Kyoto), and Haru 
Serada (Nagano), certificates of promotion into 
the Grammar Department being also given to 
other students. In conferring the first mentioned 
certificates Mr. Booth addressed the graduates 


briefly in words of hope and advice. Following 

is the programme :— 

Anthem oo. “Lift Your Glad Voices"... Mozart. 
Invocation. 

Organ Voluntary wo... esc cescensecssesneese see vacnese saeee Zundel. 


Mine Hasegawa. 


Essay ...... “Shall we Cultivate the Critical Faculty ’’ 
7 Yoshie Katayama, 
ESSAY: -vyei.edesesdiaes “* Tenseki Koke wo Shdnexu"’......... Ko Hoshino, 
Piano Solo oe “ Stephanie... eee Czibulka. 
Tetsu Sato. * 
Essay... “The Power of Sympathy ”’...... Haru Serada, 
Chorus...........cceceeeeee “* Song of the Daisy” ... Glover. 


Original Dialogue ......4¢ Hana yori Dango"’ 


Organ Voluntary........00.. “ Barcarolle.” 
KO Hoshino. 


“C"' Class. 


Tetgu Satd. 
Cramer. 


Address 
Chorus 
Recitation ...... 


Piano Duett............... * Lustspiel Overture” ..... 0... 
Tetsu Saté and Yoshie Katayama. 
Essay ‘‘ Have we Lost Nothing by the Revolution >” Kiku Arai, 


Chorus v...... “ How Softly are Glancing’’............ Mozart. 
Pupils of the Preparatury Department. 


Essay... wesceess Our Aime Mine Hasegawa, 


Organ Voluntary ...‘* Pontifical March "* Gounod. 
Hama Hirano. | 


sab ubdspioanyeaes “Welcome Home.” 
Bengpiciion, 


Chorus 


COUNT ITAGAKI. 

Tue following report of a conversation between 
Count Itagaki and a certain unknown person- 
age, was first published in the Fomsurt Shimbun 
and aflerwards reproduced in the Hochi Shim- 
dun. The latter paper states that the source 
from which the information was obtained seems 
to be tolerably trustworthy. Count Itagaki is 
represented to have spoken as follows :—*t What 
most moved my wrath in Toky6 was the demo- 
ralized condition of officialdom. Everybody 
regards every one else with envy and suspicion. 
Even if 1 were to enter the Cabinet I should be 
powerless to remedy this state of affairs unless 
I could obtain the support of five or six sym- 
pathizers. The object of my visit to Téks6 
was three-fold; first, to observe the state 
of political matters; secondly, to give friendly 
advice to Count Goto, who was said to be 
irresolute ; and thirdly, to effect some reform 
in the present Government, But the condi- 
tion of things being as I have already 
stated, I can only make public what moved my 
anger in private. The Tokyo papers all detail 
the supposed reasons for my entering the Cabi- 
net or for my not doing so. The fact is, I 
never intended to join the Government.  Per- 
haps those papers may have some ulterior objectin 
view for making such statements. Be that as it 
may, if it were soughtto replace the present 
Ministry by a new one, there would not be 
enough persons to fall the various posts. I, there- 
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fore, think that not till after the opening of the 
Diet in November next year, shall I be able to 
accomplish my purpose. Judging from the 
present state of affairs, it is to be feared that the 
Diet of next year may be turned intoa sort of 
students’ debating club, and that it may invite 
its own dissolution. Should such a misfortune 
befall the Diet, it will be a disgrace to the 
nation. For the next two or three years I think 
there will be no necessity for political parties. 
Iam not a member of either the ¥:yufo or 
the Dardo Danketsu. What I desire is to asso- 
ciate with enterprising men, whoever they may 
be, and to make such preparations as will con- 
tribute to the forming of a good Diet next year. 
The bills that are to be laid before the first Diet 
will be sent to me six months previous to the 
opening of the same, so that there may be am- 
ple time for making necessary investigations. 
I shall then distribute copies of those bills 
among the candidates in various localities, and 
after making sufficient investigations, I shall de- 
signate particular persons to speak in the Diet.” 


THE LATEST MAN-OF WAR. 


Tue Italian navy has lately been increased by 
a cruiser, the Premonte, built by Armstrong's 
firm in Newcastle. The attention of naval ar- 
chitects had for some time been drawn to this 
ship on account of the enormous speed and artil- 
lery power promised with comparatively smal] 
displacement, and, the trials now being over, the 
results expected have been fully obtained. The 
Piemonte is a protected cruiser of 2,500 tons 
displacement and with only 15 feet draught. 
Yet she is armed with six 6-inch and six 
12-centimetre rapid-firing simultaneous-loading 
guns, besides ten 6-pounders, machine-guns 
and torpedo outfit. Of these guns—the same 
which are now being rapidly introduced in all 
British men-of-war,—the 6-inch throws a shell 
weighing 100 Ibs. and the 12-centimetre a shell 
weighing 45 Ibs.; the first of these guns will in 
actual practice be able to deliver 4 rounds a 
minute and the second so rounds. This cor- 
responds to a broadside per minute of shells 
weighing more than a ton, a performance that 
cannot be realised by the largest armour-clad 
now afloat. The 6-inch gun will penetrate 
14. 7 inches of iron at the muzzle, and can 
thus be employed against most armour; the 12- 
centimetre will under the same conditions 
penetrate 10. 7 inches. The trials for speed are 
now finished. On the measured mile the speed 
obtained was 21.6 knots, and on a 6 hours’ con- 
tinous steaming-trial the Premonte actually reach- 
ed a mean speed over the whole distance of 20.4 
knots, and this with very indifferent stoking. 


THE STRIKES OF WESTPHALIAN MINERS. 


We translate the following from the columns of 
the Matronal Zettung in reference to the strikes 
in the coal fields of Westphalia :—“ Scarcely is 
the strike of the Vienna wamway men ended, 
before a movement of a similar kind begins in 
the coal fields of Westphalia, a movement 
which has assumed enormous dimensions and 
threatens to disturb the peace of the district for 
some time to come. Already 70,000 men, re- 
presenting an out-put of as many tons of coal 
per diem, are out on strike, and, coal having 
risen to about 15s. per ton, the gas and water- 
works companies in Dortmund and other towns 
are placed in a very awkward predicament. 
It is calculated that the strike will soon embrace 
the whole district, and that 100,000 men, ready 
for mischief many of them, will be idle. The 
workmen demand a rise of 15 per cent. and 
only 8 hours work a day; the employers seem 
to be yielding. Naturally the strikers are en- 
couraged by the Socialists, but it will be a 
matter, of surprise to many to hear that they 
also have the support of Herr Richter. Mean- 
while the Government is not idle; troops in large 
numbers are being concentrated in the dis- 
turbed districts, nor is this precaution unneces- 
sary, as the following news will show :—‘ Bochum 
May 8th. This morning the strikers collected 
in large numbers, and, after listening to an 
inflammatory address by one of their leaders, 
marched towards the workings bent on destruc- 


tion. The engine-house was their goal, but 
here the mine officials, revolver in hand, were 


ready awaiting the turbulent mob, having in the, 


mean time telephoned to Gelsenkirchen for 
military aid. Fortunately that aid was not long 
in coming; twenty minutes after the receipt of 
the message a special train was ready for the 
conveyance of the troops, who arrived al 
Bochum in time to save the property if not the 
lives of the mine officials; by whose determined 
attitude the mob had to some extent been quel- 
led. But the affair was not to end without 
bloodshed; refusing to disperse, the crowd 
began stoning the soldiers, but their temerity 
brought down vengeance on their heads. The 
officer in command having twice ordered the 
mob to desist, at last gave his men the word 
to fire, which they did with fatal effect, several 
persons being killed and many wounded. The 
rioters then broke and fled.’ This was by no 
means the only conflict between the military and 
the mob, several others are reported in which 
people were killed and wounded on both sides. 
The whole district resembles the neighbour- 
hood of a camp during the Autumn Manoeuvres 
from the number of infantry and cavalry; and 
the people bitterly complain of having men so 
unexpectedly quartered on them. It is said 
that Krupp has made an arrangement with col- 
lieries in England and Silesia to ensure a supply 
of coal while these troubles last.” (Krupp’s 
works, it will be remembered, are at Essen in 
Westphalia.) 
——— 
THE TREATY WITH MEXICO. 

In our American exchanges received by last 
mail, we find several comments on the conclu- 
sion of the treaty between Japan and Mexico. 
We extract from the New Fork Tribune a 
short article, which may be taken as typical of 
the general tone : 


Ratifications of the new treaty between Japan and 
Mexico were yesterday exchanged in Washington by the 
Ministers of the respective countries, and the demand <f the 
progressive Asian Empire for international equality is at 
last formally granted by a liberal Western Government. 
‘The terms of this convention, the negotiation of which was 
exclusively announced in The Tribune, three months ago, 
relieve Japan, so far as her relations with Mexico are con- 
cerned, from the manifold disabilities imposed by the great 
body of States. Consular jurisdiction, which has long 
appeared a burden to everybody concerned, is definitely 
renounced, and the Japanese tasiff regulations are freed 
from the intolerable interference practised by the mass 
of the treaty towers. In every detail of political and 
commercial intercourse the long suffering Oviental nation 
will enjoy the undisputed sights of au independent land, in- 
stead of being hampered by exactions which retard her 
development and discredit her sovereignty. Japan’s title 
to exemption from these hardships is candidly admitted 
hy the majority uf those who have dealings with her, and 
public opinion in the United states has plainly declared it- 
self in favour of her complete enfranchisement; but al- 
though more than one Admini-tration at Washington has 
consented to the enactment of a new and equitable treaty, 
accident has in each instance prevented the consummation 
of the pr: ject. 2 

Ameticans will undoubtedly find it worth while to examine 
and consiJer the advantages conferred upon Mexico by the 
conipact just ratified. For the fist time the citizens of a 
single Western country are permitted to travel without 
restriction throughout Japan, and to reside and establ sh 
themselves as traders in all parts of the interior, instead 
of being confined to a few settlements upon the coasts. 
‘They alone will pessess the right to hold land, to couperate 
with native capitalists, and to engage in enterprises which 
promise rich returns, but which have hitherto necessarily 
been forbidden to aliens. If they should chouse to avail 
themselves of their exclusive privileges, they would have 
little difficulty in gaining control of Japan’s most important 
commercial interests. ‘The prospect of Mexican competi- 
tion will probably not be regarded as immediately formid- 
able, but the preponderating advantages against which our 
merchants must contend may in time affect their interests 
to a serious extent. tor many years Americans have heen 
eageily awaiting the opening of the Empire to general 
traffic, and it cannot le an agreeable experience to find 
themselves supplanted by rivaly from so unexpected a 
quarter. Fortunately, however, the benefits secured by 
Mexico can be shared by any country that is ‘ready to 
concede the fair principle uf Japanese autonomy. 


COUNT KURODA. 
AccorpinG to the Zokyo Kéron of the 2nd inst. 
—a journal whose dictum on such a subject is 
not conclusive—Count Kuroda is reported to 
have yielded to the pressing requests of his 
colleagues that he should remain at his post till 
the first Diet shall have closed its session. The 
Kéron traces the steps that led to the Count's 
appointment to his present high office. At the 
close of 1885, when the Government underwent 
a complete reconstruction, Count Ito tried more 
than once we are told, to induce Count Kuroda 


a re aL 


on 


to accept the post of Minister President. But 
the latter firmly declined this proposal, on the 
ground that he was unfit to take charge of such 
an important affair as the preparation for the 
opening of the National Assembly. Count 
Kuroda further averred that Count Ito was the 
only person capable of properly discharging 
such weighty responsibilities. Count Ito was 
thus obliged to assume the office of Minister 
President, while Count Kuroda soon left for 
Europe. When, however, the latter returned 
home, he was again pressed by Count Ito to 
accept the post, but for a while he remained as 
firm as before in declining the offer. At the 
urgent request of Count Ito, however, he finally 
consented to fill the position for one year, at the 
expiration of which term he declared he should 
resign. The year having recently expired, the 
Count desired to carry out his original inten- 
tion. Butas his colleagues unanimously soli- 
cited him to remain in office, he has at length 
agreed to do so till the closing of the first Diet. 
It is added that his Excellency then contem- 
plates retiring to Sapporo in Hokkaido, where 
our contemporary says he intends to pass the 
remainder of his life in peace and quiet. The 
Tokyo Kéron further states that it was not Count 
Kuroda who originated the so-called policy of 
collecting in the Government those who have 
rendered conspicuous services to the State, but 
that the idea owed its origin to Count Ito, Count 
Kuroda being only a principal supporter. 


‘UNRULY CONVICTS. 

We learn from the Hyogo News that the 
convicts at the Miike coal mines have been 
fighting among themselves, and are only kept 
quiet by a strong force of police who went in 
aid of the warders. ‘It seems that they are 
divided into two working parties, one taking 
the day shift and the other the night shift. 
At four o’clock in the morning of the 23rd 
ultimo, when the night shift was being relieved, 
the two factions commenced quarrelling, and a 
desperate encounter took place, shovels, axes, 
bars, in fact anything’ available, being used 
as weapons. The leader of one party was so 
severely hurt that he died subsequently, and 
many of the men were injured, some of them 
very seriously. For several days subsequently 
the riot was continually renewed, and only by 
the arrival of reinforcements of police were the 
prisoners got nnder efficient control.” * * * 
** About 100 of these men were to have left by 
the Yamashiro Maru yesterday, (8th instant) 
but by some means or another they managed to 
tid themselves of their irons and made a bold 
effort to escape when ordered into the vessel. 
They first attacked the warders, who had to run 
for their lives, and then jumped into the water 
with the idea of obtaining refuge on board 
junks, or: swimming ashore to take to 
the hills. There was a great commotion 
when the news that the prisoners were at 
liberty reached the police station, and in 
a very few minutes the constables off duty 
and on reserve were summoned to assist 
in capturing the runaways. The water-police 
were also kept busy searching junks for the 
fugitives, and we understand that all the convicts 
were caught and placed in security during the 
afternoon.” 


FLOOLS. 
A TELEGRAM from Hida, Bungo province, dated 
the 8th instant, states that flooding took place in 
the locality on the afternoon of the 5th instant, 
in consequence of the swelling of various rivers 
by the late heavy rains. The average depth of the 
flooding was about 5 feet, anda number of build- 
ings were carried away and many cattle killed. 
About thirty houses at Kumabaramachi were 
destroved and many houses at Katabaramachi 
were flooded. Considerable damage to culti- 
vated land and loss of life and of stock are also 
reported. The water subsided in the evening 
of the sth instant. The extent of damage to 
telegraph posts is unknown. According to en- 
quiries made by the Authorities up to the 8th 
instant, 208 houses were carried away, while 
364 buildings were destroyed; 9 persons lost 
their lives, and roadway to the extent of 160 ken 
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in length (one fez is 6 feet) and 7 fen in width 
was destroyed.— Choya Shimbun. 


* 
* * 


A‘telegram received from Fukuoka, dated the 
gth instant, by Mr. Yasuba, Prefect of Fukuoka, 
who is now in Tokyo, states that flooding to an 
unprecedented extent had occurred in the Pre- 
fecture. The greatest damage was caused in 
the vicinity of the Chikugo River. All the 
houses and cultivated lands between Amaki and 
Wakatsu (Kurume) were under water on the 
morning of the 5th instant. A report from 
Amaki states that 565 houses there were either 
carried away or destroyed by the inundation, 
while 20 persons lost their lives; various em- 
bankments to’ the total extent of 24,000 feet 
were destroyed, and damage was done to crops 
and fields over an area of 620 cho. Various 
rivers at Kami-Teramura overflowed, the water 
having risen 35 feet(?) above the ordinary 
level. The localities of Mihara, Mii, and Mi- 
tsuma are still under water. All districts in the 
Prefecture have sustained more or less damage 
by the flood. Enquiries as to the loss of life 
and damage to buildings and crops will take a 
considerable time. The Authorities of the Pre- 
fecture have requested the Prefect to report the 
affair to the Emperor, and ask His Majesty to 
start a relief fund for those who have lost their 
property by the inundation. Mr. Yasuba sub- 
mitted the telegraphic report on the roth 
instant to Mr. Yoshikawa, Vice-Minister of State 
for Home Affairs, who prepared it in a written 
form to present to His Majesty—Vomdur 
Shimbun. 


SPECIAL PORTS FOR EXPORTATION. 


AccorpinG to the Héchi Shimbun, the Govern- 
ment contemplates opening several special ports 
for the exportation of rice, coal, and sulphur. 
These ports are Yokkaichi in Ise, Hakata in 
Chikuzen, Moji in Buzen, Karatsu and Kuchi- 
notsu in Hizen, Sankaku in Higo, Shimonoseki 
in Nagato, and Fushiki in Etcha. From these 
ports, according to the new arrangement, 
Japanese subjects will be allowed to export the 
above-mentioned three staples, and will be per- 
mitted to charter foreign vessels for that purpose 
by applying tothe Minister of State for Finance. 
These vessels will not be allowed to be used for 
commercial objects in any ports other than those 
above named, and in the event of this provision 
being infringed, a fine of from yeu 500 to yen 
1,000 will be inflicted upon the transgressor. 
All details as to the entrance and clearing of 
vessels, landing of goods, and other matters, 
will be dealt with as in the case of the present 
open ports. It is further reported that this pro- 
‘gramme is already under the consideration of 
the Senate. 


CHINA NEWS. 
We learn from Shanghai papers that the J/o- 
yune arrived home on the Ist inst., having thus 
performed the passage in 36 days, or at the rate 
of about 13 knots per hour. Last year her time 
was only 34 days, and she likewise reached her 
destination ona Monday. * * * There is at least 
one district near the Yellow River from which 
wantand misery have been tempcrarily banished, 
as witness the following, which occurs in a mis- 
sionary’s letter from Honan :—* We are in the 
midst of a glorious harvest. The streets are emp- 
tied and everybody, even to the washer-woimen, 
butchers and bakers, has gone a-gleaning. It 
is a grand time for the poor people; they 
will now be free from the pangs of hunger for 
* sometime tocome. Nearly all the soil from here 
to the breach is cultivated, so we look forward 
now to brighter days for Honan.” * * * * 
Several changes of staff are taking place in 
H.B.M. Consular Service in China. Mr. Thos. 
Waters has assumed charge of the consulate at 
Newchwang, relieving Mr. Holland, who pro- 
ceeds to Amoy. Mr. E. H. Parker has returned 
from leave of absence at home, and taken 
charge of the vice-consulate at Pagoda An- 
chorage, while Mr. R. H. Mortimore, formerly 
in charge there, has been ordered to Peking. 
Mr. L. C. Hopkins goes to Chinkiang, and 
will relieve Mr. Mansfield, acting-consul at 
that port, who proceeds to England on 


leave. Mr. P. L. Warren, H.M. Consul for 
Taiwan, is shortly expected to return to his post 
there, when Mr. G. M.H. Playfair, now in charge, 
will proceed to Tamsui, relieving Mr. Bourne, who 
goes home on leave. Mr. Gregory, H.M. Con- 
sul for Ichang, is at present in Shanghai on leave, 
his post having been filled by Mr. E. H. Fraser as 
acting-consul. Mr. Walter C. Hillier has pro- 
ceeded to Séul as Acting-Consul-General in lieu 
of Mr. Colin M. Ford, who passed through Shang- 
hai homeward bound afew weeksago. * * 
An enquiry into the circumstances of the death 
of Peter Schmidt, a Shanghai tax-collector, who 
was found dying in his room from a gunshot 
wound on the ist inst., was held at the Danish 
Consulate on the 2nd. The verdict was that 
the deceased had committed suicide. * * * 
The business of the Taku Tug and Lighter Co. 
has been transferred to a new limited liability 
company of the same name for the sum of Ts. 
400,000, the shareholders accepting payment of 
their present shares—of which there are 2,000— 
by scrip of Tls. 300,000 in the new Company. 
* * * The Fourth of July was celebrated 
in Shanghai by the American residents with 
great enthusiasm, a reception taking place in 
the U.S. Consulate-General, where patriotic 
speeches of the usual kind were delivered. 
The V.-C. Datly News—unintentionally doubt- 
less—mars the occasion greatly by describing the 
crowd who visited Messrs. Russell & Co.’s hong 
to drink punch as ‘‘a crowd of thirty souls.” 


A NEW YACHT. 


Captain Burois, late of the Nippon Yusen Kai- 
sha, and owner of the yacht Wzever, which won 
the Jubilee Cup offered by the Yokohama Sail- 
ing Club in 1887, has had a somewhat adven- 
turous trip from Shanghai to Shimonoseki in 
a new vever, which he had built at the 
former port. From a letter written to a Shang- 
hai friend we learn that Captain Burdis left 
Woosung on the 14th ult. about 6 a.m., but was 
forced by the flood tide and a strong south- 
easter to anchor for some hours. At 7 p.m., 
however, he passed the Tungsha Lightship, and 
at midnight the Shaweishan Light bore N. by 
W. about 7 miles. Thence to the Goto Islands 
he had a pretty stiff experience; having to con- 
tend with a very heavy easterly sea and a gale of 
almost typhoon proportions. On Monday, 17th, 
at 11.30 a.m., he made Goto Lighthouse, and at 
noon it was bearing N. 3 miles distant, the pas- 
sage from Shaweishan (350 miles) having thus 
been covered in 60 hours, during most of which 
time the yacht was under reefed storm trysail. 
He spent the night at anchor, and leaving the 
next morning at 8 o'clock reached Kawatchi 
(Hirado), the same evening at 6 p.m. having 
covered 54 miles. On the morning of the 
21st ult. he left Kawatchi and anchored at 10 
the following morning in the port of Shimono- 
seki, whence after a day’s rest he proceeded to 
Kobe. Captain Burdis writes in the highest 
terms of the new vrever, which he terms ‘‘a 
real cunning little craft,” but shakes hands with 
himself for his foresight in taking the trysail 
with him, as it would have been impossible to 
carrying the China lug in such weather as he 
experienced. Yokohama skippers would be 
glad to see the “ cunning little craft” here for a 
Saturday's spin. Her dimensions are as fol- 


low :— 

Length over allo... e see see eres g0ft. on. 
Lengtt: Load Water Line. ve gift. g in. 
Breadth, extreme.........cc.cccseeceeceereeeteeeenseeneeee TILE. gin. 
Draught of water, extreme, without centreboard ft. 7 in. 
Draught with centreboard down .............0.6. ft. 7 in. 
Displacement. ..........ccceeseneeeee . 12 tons. 


POLITICAL TALK. 


Ir is now rumoured that General Count Saigo 
will be appointed Minister of War, the present 
incumbent of that office, Count Oyama, going 
to the Italian Court as Japanese Minister, and 
Count Saigo being succeeded at the Admiralty 
by Viscount Kabayama, now Vice-Minister of 
State for the Navy. Count Inouye is still talked 
of as having decided to resign. His probable 
successor has not yet been named by the gossips. 
It is, however, stated that, though the proximate 
cause of his resignation is the entrance of Count 
Goto into the Cabinet, his discontent is really 


* folks or any one else. 


engendered by the fact that while the work of 
government and all responsibility connected 
with it are put upon the shoulders of the Choshu 
Ministers, the credit is almost entirely monopo- 
lized by the men of Sasshu. No one acquainted 
with Count Inouye will place the smallest cred- 
ence in such a story as this. If His Excellency 
has resolved to resign, the public may be abso- 
lutely confident that his resolution is entirely 
uninfluenced by jealousy of either the Satsuma 


AN EXPLANATION REQUIRED. 

An incident that occurred in the vicinity of the 
Race Course on Sunday seems to call for some 
kind of explanation. A trap containing several 
children was being driven along leisurely, when 
an equestrian passing on the road apparently 
lost command of his mount, the horse backing 
into the carriage, and kicking the fore-part of 
it to pieces. Only by the merest accident the 
occupants escaped injury, and yet the rider on 
getting clear energetically flogged his horse and 
gallopped off without stopping to enquire about 
the results of the affair. It is this latter part of 
the incident that seems, if our information is 
correct, to demand some explanation, which can 
only be furnished by the equestrian in question. 
Any one may easily be placed in an awkward 
predicament by the restiveness of his horse ; but 
few men would leave the scene of such an ac- 
cident without satisfying themselves as to the 
safety of the other parties concerned in the 
affair. 


We have received from H.B.M. Consul the fol- 
lowing intimation :—Section 10 subsection 2 of 
the Indian Merchandise Marks Act, 1889, runs 
as follows :—To section 18 of the Sea Customs 
Act, 1878, as amended by sub-section 1, the 
following shall be added, namely :—(f) Piece 
Goods such as are ordinarily sold by length or 
by the piece, which (1) have not conspicuously 
stamped in English numerals on each piece the 
Jength thereof in standard yards or in standard 
yards and a fraction of such yard, according 
to the real length of the piece; and (2) have 
been manufactured beyond the limits of India; 
or (3) having been manufactured within those 
limits have been manufactured beyond the 
limits of British India in premises which, if 
they were in British India would be a factory as 
defined in the Indian Factories Act, 1881. 


Messrs. Fuxucni of the Wichi Nichi Shimbun, 
Fukazawa, a shizoku of Shizuoka, and 29 others 
have received silver medals handed over some 
time ago by H.B.M. Legation to the Govern- 
ment, from the Foreign Office in recognition 
of services rendered in defending the British 
Legation (the Tozenji Temple) at Takanawa 
from an attack by ronin of the Mito clan in 
July, 1861. ‘The medals are about one inch in 
diameter, and have eachared ribbon about two 
inches in length. Each medal ‘bears a profile 
of Queen Victoria, which is surrounded by 
the letters “‘ VICTORIA D: G: BRITANNIARUM REGINA 
F:"’ while the reverse has the words ‘‘ PRESENTED 
BY THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT, surrounded by 
olive branches, outside of which are the words, 
FOR GALLANTRY IN DEFENCE OF THE BRITISH 
LEGATION, JULY 6TH, 1861.”—Wechi Nichi 
Shimbun. 


Massrs. Banpinet & Co. write from Newchwang 
as follows :—Much rain has fallen lately and 
the farmers are busy sowing beans. They 
hope for a fair average crop with favourable 
weather, but it will be late in coming forward. 
Half the opium and two-thirds of the cotton 
crop have failed, and the barley crop is light, 
but wheat, kaoliang and small grain promise 
well. Beancakes and oil continue dear, but 
beans are cheaper and merchants in no hurry 
to buy. There is some enquiry for freights for 
Amoy, but in the absence of suitable tonnage 
no rate is named. 


Tue Fit Shimpo and Fomrurt Shimbun state 
that negotiations for treaty revision with Russia 
are progressing favourably, and that news of 
their conclusion may be expected shortly. 
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THE VICTORIA PUBLIC SCHOOL AT 
VORKOHAMA. 
—_————_o—__—- 

N the speech of Mr. W. B. WALTER at 

the prize-giving ceremonial of the Vic- 
toria School last Tuesday, there was a 
statement that must have caused no little 
anxiety to the British residents. It may 
be remembered that when the project of 
having a public school as a permanent me- 
morial of the QUEEN’S Jubilee was mooted, 
we, among others, opposed it on the ground 
that the funds likely to be available would 
not suffice. It seemed to us that what- 
ever was done in connection with such 
an occasion ought to be free from every 
element of doubt or uncertainty, and we 
believed that this essential condition could 
not be satisfied in the case of a school for 
which only a very limited extent of public 
patronage might beanticipated. Still, when 
the majority of votes were cast in favour 
of the school scheme, all objections were 
thrust out of sight, in deference to a loyal 
sentiment that the prime duty of every 
one was to preserve the Jubilee from any 
parade of dissensions. Accordingly the 
school was inaugurated, and we must 
frankly admit that the first chapter of its 
existence had a most promising frontis- 
piece in the shape of a head master of ex- 
ceptional ability, whose services the Com- 
mittee were fortunate enough to secure at 
a very small stipend. On the part of the 
Committee, too, as well as of private per- 
sons, there hasbeen a praiseworthy exercise 
of zeal and good-will, so that, from every 
point of view, we may reasonably assert 
that the School has had a fair trial. Yet 
we now learn from Mr. W. B. WALTER’S 
speech that the outgoings exceed the in- 
comings by about nine hundred yex an- 
nually, and inasmuch as only two thousand 
yen are left of the endowment fund ori- 
ginally subscribed, it is plain that at the 
present rate of proceding, little more than 
two years’ life remain to the institution. 
It is quite unnecessary, we imagine, to 
dwell upon the strong reasons that plead 
for the continuance of the school. Enough 
to say that its collapse, within five years 
of the event it was founded to celebrate, 
would be a fiasco such as Yokohama can 
scarcely afford to contemplate. What, 
then, istobedone. It seems—we still fol- 
low Mr. WALTER’S authority—that unless 
the number of scholars amounts to seventy 
at least, the school cannot be self-supporting 
at present rates. In fact, the hypothesis 
taken at the outset as a basis for calcula- 
ting the fees to be paid by students, was 
a minimum of seventy lads. It is found, 
however, that not more than about fifty 
are forthcoming, and of course the issue 
is a balance on the wrong side of the ac- 
count. Perhaps it would be premature to 
draw any hard and fast conclusions as yet 
from the history of the school. Neverthe- 
less we must avow our opinion that it 
can scarcely hope to be more than a stop- 
gap. Aschool in Yokohama can never be 


regarded by parents as a thoroughly satis- 
factory substitute for a school in England. 
The scholastic instruction may be equally 
good—though even here the advantage in 
respect of variety and opportunity must be 
on the side of the home institution—but 
that peculiar atmosphere which contributes 
so largely to the moral development of a 
lad at a good English public school, must 
always be wanting in Yokohama. Upon 
this point we are naturally indisposed ‘to 
expatiate, more especially as our readers 
need no detailed explanation. The fact to 
be faced, then, is that only those who can- 
not afford a home education for their 
sons, or who are influenced by exceptional 
and probably temporary considerations, 
can be counted on to patronize the Victoria 
School. Whether, with such considera- 
tions in view, the original estimate of 
seventy pupils was not excessive, we do 
not pretend to judge, but experience seems 
to imply that it was. Thus .the British 
community has now to face the problem 
of the School's immediate future, with the 
knowledge that unless its income can be 
augmented to the extent of about a thou- 
sand yen annually, collapse is imminent. 
Mr. WALTER suggests that this sum 
should be raised by subscription, but we 
have not much hope ourselves that the 
British residents will agree to pay a yearly 
tax for the support of a school which they 
have already endowed very liberally. The 
fairer and more natural plan would be 
that, since the original calculation of fees 
was based on a false hypothesis, it should 
now be amended in accordance with the 
teaching of actual experience. In other 
words, the community having paid to start 
the school, those using it should now pay 
to support it. If there are fifty scholars, 
an increase of 1.50 yex monthly in the 
rates charged would cover the deficiency 
of income, and make the school self-sup- 
porting. Eighteen yex a year may be re- 
garded by some as a heavy addition, but 
it seems to us wiser and sounder that the 
true state of affairs should be tested at 
once, than that the exceedingly doubtful 
expedient of a yearly appeal to public 
charity should be resortedto. Ifthe school 
cannot stand on the strength of what has 
been already done for it in connection 
with such an event as the Queen’s Jubilee, 
there is but a very faint prospect that fur- 
ther support of a really helpful character 
will be forthcoming. At the same time, 
we do not forget that Yokohama has a 
decidedly charitable bias, and if the School 
Committee deem it worth while to make 
another appeal to the British residents, 
they will certainly not find their labour 
entirely fruitless. 


THE DRAMA OF REVISION. 


—___»—____ 
Festinare nocet, nocet et cunctatio sepe. Z 


E reproduce elsewhere an article 

from the North China Daily News 
on the subject of the conclusion of a revised 
treaty betwen Germany and Japan. Our 
Shanghai contemporary criticises in very 
uncompromising terms the tardiness of 
Great Britain in respect of treaty revision, 
and declares that English diplomats seem 
bent upon forfeiting the leading position 
hitherto held by their country in the 
Orient. Our own explanations of the 
causes of Downing street’s tardiness are 
also treated with scant ceremony, nor can 
we ourselves deny that whatever validity 
these explanations still possess may easily 
be destroyed by continued delay. It is, 
however, beyond question that England 
was bound to behave with great circum- 
spection before taking any action that 
might be construed as a departure from 
the principle of solidarity originated and 
maintained through all these years by her- 
self. We doubt whether this point is fully 
appreciated by the general public. Yet 
it is historical. -As far back as 1864, we 


find Earl RUSSELL addressing to the British - 


Representatives in Paris, Washington and 
the Hague a circular despatch urging the 
establishment of such a concert between 
these four Powers as “ would tend to the 
future security and beneficial trade of 
Europeans and citizens of the United 
States in Japan.” It was then that the 
policy of céoperation was officially in- 
augurated, and two years later England 
gave a signal proof of the interpretation 
she attached to that policy. For when 
there was question of the manner of divid- 
ing the Shimonoseki indemnity, the Earl of 
CLARENDON wrote to Earl CoWLEY thus : 
—“ The American principle of partition 
will secure to France a larger share of the 
indemnity than she would obtain under 
the principle of distribution suggested by 
M. DRovuyNn DE LuHuys, while . Holland 
and the United States would be bene- 
fited by it in a still greater degree. Eng- 
land alone would be required to make a 
sacrifice; but Her Majesty’s Government 
will consent to do so, if only to mark their 
conviction of the community of interest 
which the four Powers have in Japan, and 
as an evidence of their hope and desire 
that that community of interest will be the 
principle by which the conduct of all of 
them will invariably be regulated in that 
distant and peculiar country.” England, 
then, having inaugurated the policy of cé- 
operation and made material sacrifices to 
maintain it, was undoubtedly debarred 
from abandoning it without ample warning 
to her colleagues, nay even, we may add, 
without their concurrence. But as we 
pointed out in a previous issue, the value 
of this argument is limited. ‘The principle 
of céoperation has now been most unmis- 
takably abandoned, and that Great Britain 
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should seek to adhere to it in the face of 
the withdrawal of two of the greatest 


Powers concerned, would be singular di- 
plomacy. Indeed we cannot but think that 
her touch of her colleagues must have be- 
come very feeble months ago, since she 
suffered the most important of them to 
shake itself loose altogether without her 
knowledge. Be this as it may, however, 
it does seem to us that England’s position 
as the originator and most consistent main- 
tainer of the league of Powers during 
twenty-five years, precluded her from being 
the first to strike out an independent course. 
What,makes us uneasy now is that, while 
she suffers all the disadvantages of this 
delicate loyalty towards her colleagues, 
she cannot secure similar consideration on 
their part towards herself. There has 
already been one very striking evidence 
that they recognise the obsolete and im- 
practicable character of the policy of 
céoperation, and we strongly suspect 
that Great Britain’s old-fashioned punc- 
tiliousness is being gradually converted 
into another opportunity to undermine 
her influence. If the history of the 
past ten years is read with moderate 
intelligence, it shows us England stand- 
ing stolidly in the van of a combina- 
tion the members of which were always 
ready to make her leadership a pretext for 
general immobility, and to contrast their 
own hypothetical liberality with her actual 
conservatism. There is a game commonly 
played by children and called, we think, 
“Fox and Geese.” Mother GOOSE col- 
lects her goslings in a long string behind 
her, and by adroit manceuvring endeavours 
to prevent Mr. Fox from making a descent 
upon this queue. Successful resistance to 
REYNARD’S raids depends, to some extent, 
on the agility and watchfulness of Mother 
Goose. But it depends still more on the 
unanimity and resolution of the goslings 
at the tail of the string. If they fly out 
of line, the fox works his wicked will at 
once. With all deference, the simile seems 
apt. Mother Goose keeps her place, and 
fondly imagines that her goslings are 
adapting their movements to hers, and pre- 
serving the accurate linear formation es- 
sential to safety. But they are flying off 
one by one on their own account, and it 
is to be feared that we shall presently see 
staunch old Granny GoosE, with greatly 
rumpled feathers, posturing and pirouet- 
ting solus, amid some derision. Were Mr. 
GLADSTONE Minister for Foreign Affairs 
we could understand the persistent per- 
formance of this drama. It is that re- 
markable gentleman’s habit, when deal- 
ing with matters beyond the borders of 
Great Britain, to climb, at the outset, to 
the top of a lofty pedestal with its capital 
away up amid clouds of unpractical phi- 
lanthrophy and poetic teustfulness. Upon 
this giddy elevation he poses and orates 
for a brief interval, and then comesa hasty 
scramble downwards, with incontinent re- 
course to vulgar force and the wdtima 


ratio. It would doubtless befal the Grand 
Old Man to immolate British interests at 
the shrine of sentimentalism in this mat- 
ter of Treaty Revision also, but Lord 
SALISBURY is wont to be less fastidious 
and more practical. As Zhe Times re- 
cently observed, however, Lord SALIs- 
BURY has probably given the problem no 
thought. Some of the pigeon-hole and 
red-tape conservatives in Downing street 
have had charge of it, and so the game of 
Fox and Geese proceeds undisturbed, until 
an end very humiliating to Englishmen 
begins to loom in sight. 


MR. W. G. ASTON, C.M.G. 
———+ 


LTHOUGH the news that HER Ma- 
JESTY has been pleased to confer the 


order of St. MICHAEL and St. GEORGE 


upon Mr. W. G. ASTON is received 
with universal satisfaction in the East, 
it must be taken as conveying the un- 


welcome intimation that the retirement 


of that able official is imminent, if in- 


deed it be not already an accomplished 
fact. Something of the sort was of course 


anticipated when Mr. ASTON left Japan. 


He had been suffering for years from 


weak lungs, and his malady was so 


seriously aggravated by the severity of a 


winter (1884-85) in Séul, that permanent 
rest in some genial climate became a 
necessity. Mr. ASTON’S service in the 
East extended over twenty-four years. 
He came to Japan in 1864, and was thus 


an actor in the most stirring scenes of this 


empire’s foreign intercourse. In those 


early days the student’s bias seemed to 
direct him entirely. He had already dis- 


tinguished himself in his collegiate career 
at home, and from the moment of his 
arrival in Japan he set himself to acquire 
the language of the country with earnest- 
ness and thoroughness more than sufficient 
to overcome even the immense difficulties 
of such an undertaking twenty-five years 
ago. Mr. SATow had been already three 
years in Yedo at the time of Mr. ASTON’s 
appointment to the Legation, and before 
long the names of these two gentlemen 
came to be bracketed together at the 
head of the list of sinologues of all 
nationalities; a position of prominence 
from which they have never been ousted, 
nor ever will be in all probability. At 
the time of which we write proficiency 
in Japanese had not become an essential 
stepping-stone to promotion in the service. 
The system of test examinations, sub- 
sequently established under Sir HARRY 
PARKES’ auspices, had not been inaugu- 
rated. The acquisition of Japanese was, 
therefore, in some respects a labour of love, 
and no higher testimony, perhaps, could be 
borne to the sterling qualities of the British 
Civil Service Staff in Japan than is 
furnished by the fact that the standard of 
scholarship attained by its members in 
those remote days was at least as high as 
that reached in later times under the in- 


ducements of increased pay and promotion. 
Of Mr. AsTon’s contributions to the 
world’s knowledge not only of the Japanese 
language but of every thing that concerns 
Japan, it seems superfluous to speak. His 
works are with us in periodicals, in pamph- 
lets, in transactions of learned societies, 
and in volumes of their own. It is plea- 
sant to survey the record of English 
scholars’ thoroughness and energy in this 
country. Their only rivals are the Ger- 
mans, and it may be asserted without in- 
curring a charge of insular conceit that an 
appreciable interval separates the achieve- - 
ments of the two. We must not unduly 
dwell, however, upon Mr. ASTON’S success 
as a student, for in addition to his remark- 
able faculty of assimilating and compiling 
abstract knowledge, he possessed in at 
least an equal ratio the gift of utilizing 
and applying it. It has been said that the 
ideal official is he who makes no mistakes. 
Precisely by sucha definition should we 
summarise Mr. ASTON’S career. He was 
gifted with the instinct of steering the right 
course under all circumstances, and difficul- 
ties invariably yielded to the solvent of his 
quiet tact and prudent skill. Men of this 
stamp do not make occasions for the ex- 
ercise of heroic qualities. ‘Their intuitive 
principle is to prevent the development of 
such occasions, and it often happens, there- 
fore, that while doing service of the most 
eminently useful type, they escape public 
observation and are not rewarded by the 
fame that follows more startling but less 
sagacious careers. It is hard for men en- 
dowed with high faculties to direct their 
footsteps persistently by the quiet glow of 
sober sense rather than by flashes of ambi- 
tious brilliancy. Mr. ASTON never wavered 
in his choice. Whatever he did was self- 
contained and unassuming, but direct, ho- 
nest and discerning. He did not deal with 
crises: he averted them, Scholarship and 
officialdom suffer an equal loss by his 
retirement. We say nothing of him as a 
friend, because in that sense everyone 
that knew him has an estimate needing 
no verbal expression, and because this 
world of ours is not so wide but that we 
may all hope to come together again 
before the end. It does strike us, how- 
ever, as a singular failure of economy that 
no provision exists in the British system 
for utilizing the services of such a man as 
Mr. ASTON after he abandons the dis- 
charge of regular official duties in the 
East. Whatimmense advantages the Go- 
vernment might derive were an Oriental 
department organized where officials of 
eminence and long practical experience in 
the East would’ be available for purposes 
of consultation and, if need be, of direc- 
tion. But no; things lumber on in their 
rusty old groove. Men full to the lips of 
really useful and practical information, are 
suffered to drift away into the oblivion 
and neglect of the pension list, while the 
conduct of Oriental affairs is entrusted to 
officials who have never been east of the 
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THE VICTORIA PUBLIC SCHOOL AT 
YOKOHAMA. 
_———_>—_—_——_- 

N the speech of Mr. W. B. WALTER at 

the prize-giving ceremonial of the Vic- 
toria School last Tuesday, there was a 
statement that must have caused no little 
anxiety to the British residents. It may 
be remembered that when the project of 
having a public school as a permanent me- 
morial of the QUEEN’S Jubilee was mooted, 
we, among others, opposed it on the ground 
that the funds likely to be available would 
not suffice. It seemed to us that what- 
ever was done in connection with such 
an occasion ought to be free from every 
element of doubt or uncertainty, and we 
believed that this essential condition could 
not be satisfied in the case of a school for 
which only a very limited extent of public 
patronage might beanticipated. Still, when 
the majority of votes were cast in favour 
of the school scheme, all objections were 
thrust out of sight, in deference to a loyal 
sentiment that the prime duty of every 
one was to preserve the Jubilee from: any 
parade of dissensions. Accordingly the 
school was inaugurated, and we must 
frankly admit that the first chapter of its 
existence had a most promising frontis- 
piece in the shape of a head master of ex- 
ceptional ability, whose services the Com- 
mittee were fortunate enough to secure at 
a very small stipend. On the part of the 
Committee, too, as well as of private per- 
sons, there hasbeen a praiseworthy exercise 
of zeal and good-will, so that, from every 
point of view, we may reasonably assert 
that the School has had a fair trial. Yet 
we now learn from Mr. W. B. WALTER’S 
speech that the outgoings exceed the in- 
comings by about nine hundred yen an- 
nually, and inasmuch as only two thousand 
yen are left of the endowment fund ori- 
ginally subscribed, it is plain that at the 
present rate of proceding, little more than 
two years’ life remain to the institution. 
It is quite unnecessary, we imagine, to 
dwell upon the strong reasons that plead 
for the continuance of the school. Enough 
to say that its collapse, within five years 
of the event it was founded to celebrate, 
would be a fiasco such as Yokohama can 
scarcely afford to contemplate. What, 
then, istobedone. It seems—we still fol- 
low Mr. WALTER’S authority—that unless 
the number of scholars amounts to seventy 
atleast, the school cannot be self-supporting 
at present rates. In fact, the hypothesis 
taken at the outset as a basis for calcula- 
ting the fees to be paid by students, was 
a minimum of seventy lads. It is found, 
however, that not more than about fifty 
are forthcoming, and of course the issue 
is a balance on the wrong side of the ac- 
count. Perhaps it would be premature to 
draw any hard and fast conclusions as yet 
from the history of the school. Neverthe- 
less we must ayow our opinion that it 
can scarcely hope to be more than a stop- 
gap. Aschool in Yokohama can never be 


regarded by parents as a thoroughly satis- 
factory substitute for a school in England. 
The scholastic instruction may be equally 
good—though even here the advantage in 
respect of variety and opportunity must be 
on the side of the home institution—but 
that peculiar atmosphere which contributes 
so largely to the moral development of a 
lad at a good English public school, must 
always be wanting in Yokohama. Upon 
this point we are naturally indisposed ‘to 
expatiate, more especially as our readers 
need no detailed explanation. The fact to 
be faced, then, is that only those who can- 
not afford a home education for their 
sons, or who are influenced by exceptional 
and probably temporary considerations, 
can be counted on to patronize the Victoria 
School. Whether, with such considera- 
tions in view, the original estimate of 
seventy pupils was not excessive, we do 
not pretend to judge, but experience seems 
to imply that it was. Thus .the British 
community has now to face the problem 
of the School's immediate future, with the 
knowledge that unless its income can be 
augmented to the extent of about a thou- 
sand yen annually, collapse is imminent. 
Mr. WALTER suggests that this sum 
should be raised by subscription, but we 
have not much hope ourselves that the 
British residents will agree to pay a yearly 
tax for the support of a school which they 
have already endowed very liberally. The 
fairer and more natural plan would be 
that, since the original calculation of fees 
was based on a false hypothesis, it should 
now be amended in accordance with the 
teaching of actual experience. In other 
words, the community having paid to start 
the school, those using it should now pay 
to support it. If there are fifty scholars, 
an increase of 1.50 yex monthly in the 
rates charged would cover the deficiency 
of income, and make the school self-sup- 
porting. Eighteen yen a year may be re- 
garded by some as a heavy addition, but 
it seems to us wiser and sounder that the 
true state of affairs should be tested at 
once, than that the exceedingly doubtful 
expedient of a yearly appeal to public 
charity should be resorted to. If the school 
cannot stand on the strength of what has 
been already done for it in connection 
with such an event as the Queen’s Jubilee, 
there is but a very faint prospect that fur- 
ther support of a really helpful character 
will be forthcoming. At the same time, 
we do not forget that Yokohama has a 
decidedly charitable bias, and if the School 
Committee deem it worth while to make 
another appeal to the British residents, 
they will certainly not find their labour 
entirely fruitless. 


THE DRAMA OF REVISION. 
a 
Festinare nocet, nocet et cunctatio se@pe. . 


E reproduce elsewhere an article 

from the North China Daily News 
on the subject of the conclusion of a revised 
treaty betwen Germany and Japan. Our 
Shanghai contemporary criticises in very 
uncompromising terms the tardiness of 
Great Britain in respect of treaty revision, 
and declares that English diplomats seem 
bent upon forfeiting the leading position 
hitherto held by their country in the 
Orient. Our own explanations of the 
causes of Downing street’s tardiness are 
also treated with scant ceremony, nor can 
we ourselves deny that whatever validity 
these explanations still possess may easily 
be destroyed by continued delay. It is, 
however, beyond question that England 
was bound to behave with great circum- 
spection before taking any action that 
might be construed as a departure from 
the principle of solidarity originated and 
maintained through all these years by her- 
self. We doubt whether this point is fully 
appreciated by the general public. Yet 
it is historical. -As far back as 1864, we 


find Earl RUSSELL addressing to the British - 


Representatives in Paris, Washington and 
the Hague a circular despatch urging the 
establishment.of such a concert between 
these four Powers as “ would tend to the 
future security and beneficial trade of 
Europeans and citizens of the United 
States in Japan.” It was then that the 
policy of céoperation was officially in- 
augurated, and two years later England 
gave asignal proof of the interpretation 
she attached to that policy. For when 
there was question of the manner of divid- 
ing the Shimonoseki indemnity, the Earl of 
CLARENDON wrote to Earl COWLEY thus : 
— The American principle of partition 
will secure to France a larger share of the 
indemnity than she would obtain under 
the principle of distribution suggested by 
M. DrRouyn DE LuHuys, while .Holland 
and the United States would be bene- 
fited by it in a still greater degree. Eng- 
land alone would be required to make a 
sacrifice; but Her Majesty’s Government 
will consent to do so, if only to mark their 
conviction of the community of interest 
which the four Powers have in Japan, and 
as an evidence of their hope and desire 
that that community of interest will be the 
principle by which the conduct of all of 
them will invariably be regulated in that 
distant and peculiar country.” England, 
then, having inaugurated the policy of cé- 
operation and made material sacrifices to 
maintain it, was undoubtedly debarred 
from abandoning it without ample warning 
to her colleagues, nay even, we may add, 
without their concurrence. But as we 
pointed out in a previous issue, the value 
of this argument is limited. The principle 
of céoperation has now been most unmis- 
takably abandoned, and that Great Britain 
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should seek to adhere to it in the face of 
the withdrawal of two of the greatest 
Powers concerned, would be singular di- 
Indeed we cannot but think that 
her touch of her colleagues must have be- 


plomacy. 


‘come very feeble months ago, since she 
suffered the most important of them to 
shake itself loose altogether without her 
knowledge. Be this as it may, however, 
it does seem to us that England's position 
as the originator and most consistent main- 
tainer of the league of Powers during 
twenty-five years, precluded her from being 
the first to strike out an independent course. 
What. makes us uneasy now is that, while 
she suffers all the disadvantages of this 
delicate loyalty towards her colleagues, 
she cannot secure similar consideration on 
their part towards herself. There has 
already been one very striking evidence 
that they recognise the obsolete and im- 
practicable character of the policy of 
céoperation, and we strongly suspect 
that Great Britain’s old-fashioned punc- 
tiliousness is being gradually converted 
into another opportunity to undermine 
her influence. If the history of the 
past ten years is read with moderate 
intelligence, it shows us England stand- 
ing stolidly in the van of a combina- 
tion the members of which were always 
ready to make her leadership a pretext for 
general immobility, and to contrast their 
own hypothetical liberality with her actual 
conservatism. There is a game commonly 
played by children and called, we think, 
‘“Fox and Geese.” Mother GOOSE col- 
lects her goslings in a long string behind 
her, and by adroit manoeuvring endeavours 
to prevent Mr. Fox from making a descent 
upon this queue. Successful resistance to 
REYNARD’S raids depends, to some extent, 
on the agility and watchfulness of Mother 
GOOSE. But it depends still more on the 
unanimity and resolution of the goslings 
at the tail of the string. If they fly out 
of line, the fox works his wicked will at 
once. With all deference, the simile seems 
apt. Mother GOOSE keeps her place, and 
fondly imagines that her goslings are 
adapting their movements to hers, and pre- 
serving the accurate linear formation es- 
sential to safety. But they are flying off 
one by one on their own account, and it 
is to be feared that we shall presently see 
staunch old Granny Gooss, with greatly 
rumpled feathers, posturing and pirouet- 
ting so/us, amid some derision. Were Mr. 
GLADSTONE Minister for Foreign Affairs 
we could understand the persistent per- 
formance of this drama. It is that re- 
markable gentleman’s habit, when deal- 
ing with matters beyond the borders of 
Great Britain, to climb, at the outset, to 
the top of a lofty pedestal with its capital 
away up amid clouds of unpractical phi- 
lanthrophy and poetic trustfulness. Upon 
this giddy elevation he poses and orates 
for a brief interval, and then comesa hasty 
scramble downwards, with incontinent re- 
course to vulgar force and the ultima 


weak lungs, and his 
seriously aggravated by the severity of a 
winter (1884-85) in Séul, that permanent 
rest in some genial climate became a 
necessity. 
East extended over twenty-four years. 


ratio. It would doubtless befal the Grand 
Old Man to immolate British interests at 
the shrine of sentimentalism in this mat- 
ter of Treaty Revision also, but Lord 
SALISBURY is wont to be less fastidious 
and more practical. As Zhe Times re- 
cently observed, however, Lord SALIS- 
BURY has probably given the problem no 
thought. Some of the pigeon-hole and 
red-tape conservatives in Downing street 
have had charge of it, and so the game of 
Fox and Geese proceeds undisturbed, until 


an end very humiliating to Englishmen 
begins to loom in sight. 


MR. W. G. ASTON, C.M.G. 


2 gn 
LTHOUGH the news that HER Ma- 
JESTY has been pleased to confer the 


order of St. MICHAEL and St. GEORGE 
upon 


Mr. W. G. ASTON is received 
with universal satisfaction in the East, 


it must be taken as conveying the un- 
welcome 
of that able official is imminent, if in- 
deed it be not already an accomplished 
facf. 
anticipated when Mr. ASTON left Japan. 


intimation that the retirement 


Something of the sort was of course 


He had been suffering for years from 
malady was so 


Mr. ASTON’S service in the 


He came to Japan in 1864, and was thus 


an actor in the most stirring scenes of this 
empire’s foreign intercourse. 
early days the student’s bias seemed to 
direct him entirely. 


In those 


He had already dis- 


tinguished himself in his collegiate career 
at home, and from the moment of his 
arrival in Japan he set himself to acquire 
the language of the country with earnest- 
ness and thoroughness more than sufficient 


to overcome even the immense difficulties 


of such an undertaking twenty-five years 
ago. 
years in Yedo at the time of Mr. Asron’s 
appointment to the Legation, and before 
long the names of these two gentlemen 
came to be bracketed together at the 
head of the list of sinologues of all 


Mr. SATOW had been already three 


nationalities; a position of prominence 
from which they have never been ousted, 


nor ever will be in all probability. At 


the time of which we write proficiency 
in Japanese had not become an essential 
stepping-stone to promotion in the service. 
The system of test examinations, sub- 
sequently established under Sir HARRY 
PARKES’ auspices, had not been inaugu- 
rated. The acquisition of Japanese was, 
therefore, in some respects a labour of love, 
and no higher testimony, perhaps, could be 
borne to the sterling qualities of the British 
Civil Service Staff in Japan than is 
furnished by the fact that the standard of 
scholarship attained by its members in 
those remote days was at least as high as 
that reached in later times under the in- 


ducements of increased pay and promotion. 
Of Mr. ASTON’S contributions to the 
world’s knowledge not only of the Japanese 
language but of every thing that concerns 
Japan, it seems superfluous to speak. His 
works are with us in periodicals, in pamph- 
lets, in transactions of learned societies, 
and in volumes of their own. It is plea- 
sant to survey the record of English 
scholars’ thoroughness and energy in this 
country. Their only rivals are the Ger- 
mans, and it may be asserted without in- 
curring a charge of insular conceit that an 
appreciable interval separates the achieve- - 
ments of the two. We must not unduly 
dwell, however, upon Mr. ASTON’S success 
as a student, for in addition to his remark- 
able faculty of assimilating and compiling 
abstract knowledge, he possessed in at 
least an equal ratio the gift of utilizing 
and applying it. It has been said that the 
ideal official is he who makes no mistakes. 
Precisely by such a definition should we 
summarise Mr. ASTON’S career. He was 
gifted with the instinct of steering the right 
course under all circumstances, and difficul- 
ties invariably yielded to the solvent of his 
quiet tact and prudent skill. Men of this 
stamp do not make occasions for the ex- 
ercise of heroic qualities. ‘Their intuitive 
principle is to prevent the development of 
such occasions, and it often happens, there- 
fore, that while doing service of the most 
eminently useful type, they escape public 
observation and are not rewarded by the 
fame that follows more startling but less 
sagacious careers. It is hard for men en- 
dowed with high faculties to direct their 
footsteps persistently by the quiet glow of 
sober sense rather than by flashes of ambi- 
tious brilliancy. Mr. ASTON never wavered 
in his choice. Whatever he did was self- 
contained and unassuming, but direct, ho- 
nest and discerning. He did not deal with 
crises: he averted them. Scholarship and 
officialdom suffer an equal loss by his 
retirement. We say nothing of him as a 
friend, because in that sense everyone 
that knew him has an estimate needing 
no verbal expression, and because this 
world of ours is not so wide but that we 
may all hope to come together again 
before the end. It does strike us, how- 
ever, as a singular failure of economy that 
no provision exists in the British system 
for utilizing the services of such a man as 
Mr. ASTON after he abandons the dis- 
charge of regular official duties in the 
East. Whatimmense advantages the Go- 
vernment might derive were an Oriental 
department organized where officials of 
eminence and long practical experience in 
the East would’ be available for purposes 
of consultation and, if need be, of direc- 
tion. But no; things lumber on in their 
rusty old groove. Men full to the lips of 
really useful and practical information, are 
suffered to drift away into the oblivion 
and neglect of the pension list, while the 
conduct of Oriental affairs is entrusted to 
officials who have never been east of the 
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there is no method whatever of enforcing| tice, of refusing to receive a particular am- 
them ifthey are payable, and therefore to all|bassador or minister, and it is a right 


Suez Canal or had any experience outside 
Europe except, perhaps, of the administra- 


intents and purposes they are not payable.| which is frequently exercised by every 
Now, the question in the present case is: 
whether the circumstance that one of the 
ambassador's suite or servants is a subject 
of the country to which the ambassador is 
accredited, takes him out of this rule and 
renders him liable to civil process like 
all other subjects of the QUEEN. 

The vestry of the Parish of Marylebone 
in London not only contend that the ex- 
emption does not apply to subjects of the 
QUEEN, whatever their position, but have 
proceeded so far as to levy distresses 
upon the houses of the English Secretaries 
of two Foreign Legations. The matter 
will probably come before the English 
courts very soon. In the meantime we 
propose pointing out how, as we conceive 
it, the law stands upon the subject. 

But first of all it may be mentioned 
that the vestry proceeded in their violent 
course in defiance of a letter from the 
Home Secretary advising them not to take 
any proceedings, inasmuch as the Foreign 
Office had undertaken that in future no 
subject of the QUEEN attached toa Foreign 
Embassy would be recognised, unless the 
Minister whom he served undertook that 
he would lay no claim to diplomatic im- 
munities and privileges. And one word 
may be said upon this undertaking of the 
Foreign Office. 

The position of these gentlemen, what- 
ever it may be, is one secured to them by 
International Law and by the Law of 
England, and is in no sense dependent 
upon, or subject to, the British Foreign 
Office in any shape or form. To begin 
with, the Foreign Office has no right, nor 
has any other British Department or official, 
orany other person or body whatever save 
the Imperial Parliamenta right, to prevent 
British subjects entering the civil service 
of Foreign Governments. In the case of 
military service there is a distinction, which 
only applies, however, in time of war. War 
is a prerogative of the QUEEN, and she has 
the right under her prerogative, which has 
been carefully strengthened by Parliament 
by the Foreign Enlistment Acts, to prevent 
her subjects from joining in war against 
another Power. But every British subject 
is free to enter the civil service of a foreign 
nation, and, needless to say, every foreign 
Power has the right to employ British 
subjects at will and for whatever purpose 
it pleases. Accordingly, ifthe Chinese orthe 
Japanese Government chooses to employ 
A. or B., a British subject, in its diploma- 
tic service, it can do so, and A. or B. can 
legally and properly accept the appoint- 
ment. Immediately the foreign Sovereign 
despatches his British subject, in the capa- 
city of Secretary, to London, Internationa] 
Law steps in and says that A. or B. is 
entitled to such and such privileges, what- 
ever they may be. The Foreign Office, 
acting for the QUEEN, has the undoubted 
right under International Law and prac- 


tion of a Crown Colony. However, though 
the Government is content to dispense 
with Mr. ASTON’S services, we hope that 
he may yet add to his already long 
record of usefulness as a sinologue and 
general scholar, and that easier con- 
ditions of life in a less trying climate may 
restore him to health and vigour. 


—_—— 
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THE POSITION OF FOREIGNERS IN 
THE DIPLOMATIC SERVICE OF 
ORIENTAL GOVERNMENTS. 
ah ine ae i >>> os 


I. 

‘T will be known to most of our readers 

that Oriental Governments, certainly 
those of China, Japan and Siam, have been 
in the habit of employing in their Legations 
in foreign countries subjects or citizens 
of those countries in the capacity of 
Secretaries of Legation, and it is obvious 
that these. gentlemen can render services 
of the highest value to their respective 
Legalions, more especially if they possess 
a sound knowledge of the political affairs 
of the country in whose service they are. 
Of late years the position of these officials 
in the eye of International Law, and the 
Municipal Law of the country in which 
they reside, has frequently come up for 
discussion. A few years ago, in England, 
it was decided by the Revenue Authorities 
that they should be free from Imperial 
taxation. More recently a very serious 
discussion has arisen with regard to their 
freedom likewise from local taxation, and 
it is in reference to this latter question 
that we propose discussing the legal 
position of these gentlemen. The sub- 
ject is one of great interest to most 
educated persons; historically it is most 
attractive, and to readers of this journal, 
many of whom are themselves in the 
service of the Chinese, Japanese, or 
other Governments, the matter may be 
said to possess something of the nature 
of a personal interest. The facts may 
be stated very briefly. The Secretaries 
to the Chinese, Japanese, and Sianese 
Legations in London live with their 
families in residences outside the Lega- 
tion proper, which, of course, is the re- 
sidence of the Minister. Now, all houses 
in London are liable for certain local rates 
and taxes which are levied by the vestry 
of each parish, although frequently that 
body has nothing whatever to do with the 
amount levied or with the expenditure of 
a large part of it. Under this head come 
_rates for the poor, school-boards, sewers, 
police, and other purposes ; and although 
there seems to be no clear provision in the 
Municipal Law of England exempting the 
residences of Foreign Ambassadors or their 
suite from taxation, that Law does provide 
that no legal process whatever can issue 
against the person or property of ambas- 
sadors or their domestics, so that whether 
the rates are theoretically payable or not, 


Power. But the Foreign Office has no 
more right to object to the Secretary whom 


the minister employs than it has to object 
to the coachman. or footman. 


Once the 
employment by the Minister or Govern- 
ment is settled, International Law steps 
in, whether the Foreign Office likes 
it or not, and says:—‘ The privileges 
to which this gentleman is entitled on 
account of his position are so and so.” 
And, indeed, it would be an extraordinary 
state of things if the Foreign Office of 
any Power had the right to say, “Interna- 
tional Law shall be this in one case and 
that in another.’ For the doctrines 
of International Law do not depend upon _ - 
any one Foreign Office, and the very 
object of the personal privilege and im- 
munity of ambassadors, which is to make 
them wholly independent of all the 
authorities in the countries to which they 
are accredited, would be defeated if it 
were permissible for, the Foreign Office to 
say, “You shall or shall not employ this 
or that person, and having employed him 
we will that he shall have, or shall not 
have, such and such privileges, whatever 
International Law may say to the con- 
trary.” In fact the claim of the British 
Foreign Office falls to pieces the mo- 
ment it is examined. But, after all, the 
great question is: what is International Law 
and the Law of England on this subject? 
—not what does the Foreign Office think it 
to be ?—because, as we have had many op- 
portunities in the past of knowing, the 
Foreign Office, in matters of law, is a 
blind guide. So blind, indeed, that its 
reading of the Law of England, fourteen 
years ago, almost produced the over- 
throw of a powerful Government, in con- 
nection with the famous, or infamous, slave 
circulars. 


Il. 
THE first question is: assuming the 
Secretary of Legation to be of the same 
nationality as the Ambassador, what are 
his rights and immunities ? And through- 
out, we may say, that we propose discus- 
sing this matter upon the basis of English 
Law without any extended reference to 
writers on International Law.’ English 
courts and English lawyers will naturally 
take the previous decisions of English 
Judges after long and careful arguments, 
rather than the dicta of international wri- 
ters, however eminent. But jin fact the 
decisions of the English courts are in entire 
accord with the views of the most eminent 
international lawyers. Now, in regard to 
the position of what we may call native 
secretaries and servants, there can be 
no doubt: they are exempt from all 
legal processes whatsoever. No writ of 
any kind can be issued againstthem. They 
cannot, unless they wish, be brought before 
an English court under any circumstances 
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whatever. If they commit an offence and 
are arrested, they must be immediately re- 
leased and handed over to their Minister. 
If they are in debt there is no means of 
recovering the amount due, save by an ap- 
peal to the same official. This, without 
going any further, is laid down in the 
famous statute 7 ANN, Chap. 12, which is 
entitled, ‘‘an Act for preserving the Privi- 
leges of Ambassadors and other Public 
Ministers of Foreign Princes and States.” 
This act was passed, as the preamble tells 
us, in consequence of the arrest of the 
Russian Ambassador by the Sheriffs of 
Middlesex for debt. But perhaps we can- 
not do better than quote, in regard to 
this statute, the language of Lord MAns- 
FIELD, in TRIQUET v. BATH, which was 
decided in 1764:—“‘ The Act of Parliament 
was made upon the occasion of the CZAR’S 
Ambassador being arrested. If proper 
application had been immediately. made 
for his discharge from the arrest, the 
matter might and doubtless would have 
been set right. Instead of that, bail was 
put in before any complaint was made. 
An information was filed by the Attorney- 
General against the persons who were 
then concerned, as infractions of .the law 
of nations, and they were found guilty but 
never brought up for judgment. The 
CzaR took the matter up highly (ste). No 
punishment would have been thought by 
him an adequate reparation. Such a 
sentence as the Court could have given, 
he might have thought a fresh insult. 
Another expedient was fallen upon and 
agreed to; this Act of Parliament was 
passed, as an act of apology and humilia- 
tion from the whole nation. It was sent 
to the Czar, finely illuminated, by an Am- 
bassador extraordinary, who made excuses 
in solemn oration.” The preamble to the 
act is a most profound apology tothe Czar, 
and then the third section proceeds in this 
way :—“ And to prevent the like insolences 
for the future, be it further declared by 
the authority aforesaid, that all writs and 
processes that shall at any time hereafter 
be sued forth or prosecuted, whereby the 
person of any Ambassador, or other Public 
Minister of any Foreign Prince or State, 
authorised and received as such by Her 
Magesty, Her Heirs or Successors, or the 
Domestic, or Domestic Servant of any 
such ambassador, or other Public Mini- 
ster, may be arrested or imprisoned, or his 
or their goods or chattels may be dis- 
trained, seized, or attached, shall be 
deemed and adjudged to be utterly null 
and void, to all intents, constructions and 
purposes whatsoever.” Nothing can be 
clearer than the words used here. No 
writ or process against the person or pro- 
perty of a Foreign Ambassador or his 
domestic can issue, and various heavy 
penalties, and a peculiar tribunal are 
ordered for the trial of offenders against 
this provision. In regard to the words 
“domestic or domestic servant,” it should 
be pointed out that by a case decided in 


1789, HOPKINS v. DE ROBECK, it was de- 
cided that the words “ domestic servant ” 
included Secretaries of Legation, and all 
persons about the Minister who were em- 
ployed by him for the purpose of his 
duties. DE ROBECK, in that case, was an 
officer in the Swedish army bringing des- 
patches from CHARLES XII of Sweden to 
his envoy in London, and was subsequent- 
ly employed in the Swedish Embassy 
as a Secretary. The Court said that 
he was entitled to the privilege claimed 
because it would be impossible to carry on 
negotiations unless persons in his position 
were protected, and that the words ‘‘domes- 
tic” and ‘domestic servant” were only put 
into the statute by way of example of the 
persons who were protected. Now, very 
fortunately it is only two or three years 
since that the English Courts delivered an 
authoritative judgment to the effect that 
a Secretary to a Foreign Legation was 
exempted from all rates and taxes. That 
case was PARKINSON v. POTTER, which 
will be'found reported in full in the Law 
Reports, 16 Q.B.D., page 152, and the facts 
very briefly were these :—One PINTO 
BASTO, who was Consul-General of Portu- 
gal in London, took a house in Blandford 
Square, entering of course into the usual 
covenants to pay all rates and taxes. As 
Consul-General he was entitled to no di- 
plomatic privileges or immunities what- 
ever, but subsequently he became likewise 
an attaché to the Portuguese Legation, and 
it was found by the Court, as a matter of 
fact, that he was a diplomatic person. 
He refused in consequence to pay the 
rates, and the question at issue was whe- 
ther they could be ‘enforced against 
him or not. Mr. Justice MATTHEW and 
Mr. Justice WILLS decided that they 
could not. Mr. Justice MATTHEW said in 
the course of his judgment :—“ It appears 
from authorities that the privilege of the 
Embassy is recognised by the Common 
Law of England as forming a part of Inter- 
national Law, and according to that Law 
it is clear that all persons associated in 
the performance of the duties of the Em- 
bassy are privileged, and that an attaché 
is within that privilege.’ And Mr. Justice 
WILLS, in a judgment of some length, in 
which all the authorities are quoted, came 
to the same conclusion. It is therefore 
clear that—to use Mr. Justice MATTHEW’S 
words— every person associated in ‘the 
performance of the duties of the Embassy” 
is privileged from the payment of rates 
and taxes. But it must not be thought 
that this is an unlimited or unguarded pri- 
vilege; it is strictly defined by English 
Law. The man who does an odd job for 
an Embassy is not privileged. The man 
who, although having certain permanent 
duties about the Embassy, yet has other} EMPEROR of Morocco, who was a Mahom- 
duties not connected with it, is not privi-|medan. It seems to have been the custom 
leged. The doctor who attends the mem-|for men in debt or other persons of no 
bers of a Foreign Embassy ag part of his| means to get attached in a nominal capa- 
regular practice has no privilege, nor city to an Embassy, and then plunge into 
the lawyer who advises the Minister, as debt in all directions and defy their credi- 


he doesa number of other clients. Neither 
has the washer-woman who washes _ his 
Excellency’s clothes, as she washes those 
of a number of other persons. There 
must, in the first place, be full, complete 
and exclusive service to the Minister, and 
in regard to such services, but no farther, 
is the individual privileged. Thus there are 
cases in the English Reports where a 
chorister to an Embassy who likewise kept 
a lodging-house, and who claimed exemp- 
tion in respect of the lodging-house, was 
held not to be exempt, because his lodging- 
house and the things in it had nothing to 
do with his duty to the Embassy and were 
not necessary to the dignity or convenience 
of the Ambassador. 

All through the last century there seems 
to have been a constant struggle between 
the British Courts which desired to restrict 
the privilege to what was strictly necessary 
and reasonable, and various Foreign Mini- 
sters, who perhaps, found it to their profit 
to convert their Embassies into Alsatias, 
or caves of Adullam, for all who were dis- 
contented, for all who were in debt and 
all who were ashamed. Thus Sir Ro- 
BERT PHILLIMORE says of one Minister, 
Count HASLANG, the Bavarian Envoy, 
who, by the way, is believed to have 
been the original of THACKERAY’S Count 
GALGENSTEIN in “Catherine,” that he pro- 
fessed to have more servants than any 
man in Europe. And it is quite certain 
that four or five, or perhaps more, of the 
cases recorded in the Law Reports about 
the middle of the last century, of privileges 
claimed but not admitted by the British 
Courts, were those of persons claiming in 
consequence of their relation to Count 
HASLANG. Ultimately the Courts proved 
the stronger, ands ucceeded in establishing, 
as part of the Law of England, that the 
service entitling a person to exemption 
must be bond fide, exclusive, and neces- 
sary for the convenience and dignity of 
the Foreign Ambassador. How necessary 
this rule was for the maintenance of the 
supremacy of the law may be understood 
when we say that there are cases recorded 
in which the head of an Opera House in 
London endeavoured to get out of paying 
one of his dancers on the ground that he 
was Master of the Horse to the Sardinian 
Envoy; and that in another case a man 
claimed exemption on the ground that he 
was Master of the Horse and. Clerk of the 
Kitchen to an Ambassador, and it ap- 
peared that the Ambassador had no horse, 
and shared a kitchen with another man. 
In a third case a person said he was 
gardener to a public Minister who had no 
garden: and again, a Protestant clergy- 
man endeavoured to obtain exemption be- 
cause he was chaplain to the Envoy of the 
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which they claimed. 


Ill. 


wards Lord CHANCELLOR and the famous 
DUNNING. It was proved that the gentle- 
man was Secretary to Count HASLANG, the 


So much for Secretaries and others of the] Bavarian Envoy, but there certainly were 


nationality of the Minister; the questionja number of 
does it make any difference that|with the case which would lead to the 
Upon this|belief that the employment was not dond 


is now: 
they are British subjects? 


point we believe the law to be equally | fide. 


clear. It may at first sight appear para- 
doxical that a British subject in the capital 
of the QUEEN’S Dominions should be ex- 
empt from the operations of British Law, 
but the answer to that is that the whole 
situation is paradoxical ; that the house in 
which a foreign Ambassador resides, which 
is physically on a portion of English ‘soil, 
which was legally a portion of English 
soil before the Ambassador entered it and 
will be again when he leaves it, should 
during his residence there be technically a 
portion of the dominions of the EMPEROR 
of China, or the EMPEROR of Germany, as 
the case may be, is in the highest degree 
paradoxical. ‘The whole position is a 
paradox ; but, to use the words of VATTEL, 
it is infinitely more important that foreign 
Envoys should be completely free from the 


jurisdiction and restraints of the Law in| 


the country to which they are accredited 
and thus be able to perform their duties in 
freedom, than that their crimes should be 
punishable there. 

‘There is a considerable number of cases 
in English Law Reports upon the question 
of the parity of rights between a native Se- 
crelary and an English Secretary. 
out going farther back than 1728, 
question came before the Courts in a case 
known as Evans v. Hiccs. In that case 
the defendant, who was the English Secre- 
tary to an Ambassador whose nationality 
is not stated, was arrested, under the old 


_ legal form of mesne process for debt, and 


an application was made for his discharge. 
It was not suggested in that case, nor will 
it be found suggested in any other case 
during the century, that the fact of the 
Secretary’s nationality made any difference 
whatever. In this particular instance the 
objection advanced against his discharge 
from custody was that he did not reside in 
the house of the Ambassador, but the 
Court said, “ the nature of his employment 
requires his attendance at the house and it 
is not necessary he should live there.” In 
a note to the case, it appears that in the 
fourth year of the reign of GEORGE II. it 
was decided in the case of the French Am- 
bassador that a British subject claiming ex- 
emption need not live in the house, but 
must do some actual service there. A 
still stronger case is that of TRIQUET v. 
BATH, which was decided in 1764. It was 
an application, also under the old process, 


‘for cancelling a bail-bond given by the 


English Secretary to a Foreign Ambas- 
sador, who had been arrested for debt, and 
the case appears to have been very 
thoroughly argued, because the Counsel 
against the English Secretary were Sir 


With- | dual 


circumstances connected 


Thus the late Secretary had been a 
mercer in Dublin, had then been a Com- 
missary, and was at the time actually 
drawing half pay from the English army, 
and he had not been six months in the 
Ambassador’s pay. But the Court came to 
the conclusion that the employment was 
bond fide; and Lord MANSFIELD decided 
that he was entitled to the exemption, 
although on account of the suspicious cir- 
cumstances of the case he refused to give 
him his costs. The following year another 
servant of the Bavarian Ambassador ap- 
peared to claim the same privilege. This 
was a Dr. COYSGARNE, likewise a British 
subject. In this instance Lord MANSFIELD 
came to the conclusion that the employ- 
ment was not dond fide, but was merely 
colourable, and for the purpose of obtain- 
ing the exemption, which he accordingly 
refused. But in neither this case nor 
the preceding was it attempted to be 
argued that because the individual was 
a British subject he was not entitled 
to the exemption. If mere nationality 
alone excluded a man, all that the parties 
would have had to prove in’ this and 
the other cases, was that the indivi- 
was a British subject and there 


the} would have been no necessity for going 


into any of the circumstances connected 
with the employment. But in each case 
the Court went carefully into the circum- 
stances, and upon them, apart altogether 
from the question of nationality, they 
decided in the one instance for, in the 
other instance against, the claimant. 
In the latter case Lord MANSFIELD 
said :—“ The privilege of a Foreign Min- 
ister extends to his family and servants, 
and this privilege has been long settled to 
extend to the servants who are natives of 
the country where he resides, as well as 
to his foreigu servants whom he brings 
over with him.” In 1767 and in 1769 this 
principle was again affirmed, and similarly 
in several other cases decided during the 
century. It is true that in most of these 
cases the immunity was refused, but always 
on grounds upon which it would have been 
refused had the claimants been the coun- 
trymen of the Ambassadors. 

In NOVELLO’S casein the present century, 
as we have already explained, the exemp- 
tion was refused because it was claimed i in 
respect of a lodging-house which of course 
he did not keep in consequence of his 
duties to the Embassy. We need only 
refer in passing to the case of TAYLOR 
v. Best, which was decided in 1844, in 
which it was held that when an Ambassa- 
dor, or any one connected with him, does 
agree to come before the Court and volun- 


tarily become a party to an action, he 
cannot at a subsequent stage withdraw 
from it. He is entitled to refuse to ap- 
pear altogether, but having once solicited 
the jurisdiction of the Court, he cannot 
subsequently turn round and set up the 
privilege which, as regards these par- 
ticular proceedings, he has abandoned. 

Now, these cases show that there is no 
difference whatever between a native sub- 
ject and a British subject serving in Lon- 
don in a Foreign Embassy. In the case of 
PARKINSON v. POTTER, decided in 1885, 
it is true Mr. Justice WILLS remarks 
‘that most writers on International Law 
are of opinion that a subject of the coun- 
try in which an Ambassador is resident, 
remains subject to the Laws of his country, 
and that in respect to him the immunity 
which would be afforded to a foreigner 
cannot be claimed.” This is a mere odster 
dictum ; it was not necessary for the deci- 
sion in the case before the learned judge, 
for there the claimant was nota British 
subject. None of the cases to which we 
have here referred were quoted, nor was it 
necessary to quote them in that case, and 
accordingly Mr. Justice WILLS had not 
before him the English authorities, and we 
are persuaded he had no very clear recol- 
lection of the dicta of the international 
writers to whom he alluded, because we 
have been quite unable to find in any inter- 
national publicist of eminence a statement 
to support this passing remark of the 
learned judge. It may be remarked that 
in the case which we have quéted in the 
first instance, and which occurred in the 
last century, the person of the Secretary 
under the old process of English Law, had 
been taken, and that there can be no 
doubt that to arrest a Minister’s Secretary 
must greatly inconvenience the Minister 
himself in the performance of his duties. 
But it may be argued that the same does 
not apply to the Secretary’s goods. ‘This 
would be perfectly accurate if International 
Law and the Law of England took into 
account merely the convenience of the 
Ambassador, but in every instance the 
words are, not simple “convenience,” but, 
‘dignity and convenience,” and there can, 
we presume, be no doubt that it is not for 
the dignity of a Foreign Minister that the 
bed on which his Secretary sleeps, or the 
table at which he eats, should be seized. 
Besides which the case of PARKINSON v. 
POTTER emphatically decides that the pti- 
vate residence of an attaché is exempt 
from all legal processes whatsoever. 
Finally, we may note that the Act of 
ANNE provides that Ambassadors’ secre- 
taries or domestics, who are traders, shall 
not be exempt from legal processes, and if 
the framers of that act had desired to except 
subjects of HER MAJESTY likewise they 
might have done.so. But there is no word 
in the act which could give ground for the 
impression that there is any difference 
whatever in this respect between foreigners 
and native subjects of the QUEEN. 
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One word may be added with regard|to be deprived of his privileges because CORRESPONDENCE. 
to a diplomatic list which the Act of|his name does not appear on the diplo- —_—_+—_—_—_. 
ANNE provides shall be kept, and this is}matic list until the following January ?}| JAPANESE SWORD-BLADES AND FUR. 
necessary because it seems to be the im-| This isa reductio ad absurdum. The list NITURE. 


pression at the Foreign Office that this list 
has some extraordinary potency, which 
has never been given to it by law. It is 
perhaps an official failing that men should 
in course of time come to forget the real 
meaning and intention of their little forms, 
and should mistake them for the eternal 
verities. The list in question is in fact 
the merest of forms, excepting under cer- 
tain peculiar circumstances. The Act, as 
we have already said, provides for the 
punishment, by a tribunal which is other- 
wise not known to the Law of England, of 
all persons whatsoever—Judges, Attor- 
neys, Proctors, Bailiffs, Justices, Solicitors 
and so on—who are in any way concerned 
in issuing or serving a writ or process on 
a Foreign Minister or his servant, but in 
order that these persons may be ac- 
quainted with the heavy risks which they 
run, and may know who are the persons 
against whom they must not proceed, the 
Act provides that penalties shall not 
be levied unless the name of the person 
exempt shall be registered at the office 
of one of HER MAjesty’s Secretaries of 
State. ‘The list is kept at the Foreign 
Othce, and copies are sent to the offices of 
the Sheriffs of London and Middlesex 
as well as to the Police Courts and Police 
Stations throughout the metropolis. This 
the Foreign Office thinks puts it in their 
power to say who and what persons shall 
enjoy diplomatic privileges. The theory 
is that if the names are on the list the pri- 
vileges are clear, if they are not, then the 
person has no privileges. But a moment’s 
consideration would have shown that this 
is a complete delusion, due to a mis- 
apprehension of the objects of the list. 
It is only intended to protect attorneys 
and others from incurring heavy penalties 
through ignorance. The list concerns 
them and them only, because the penalties 
in the statute cannot be enforced against 
them if the person’s name is not in the 
list, and that is all. The existence of the 
right to exemption depends in no degree 
upon the list; it existed before the list. 
A man’s name being upon the list depends 
upon his immunity ; immunity in no degree 
depends upon the name being on the list. 
If it were otherwise every man’s diplo- 
matic rights and privileges in London, 
and that of the Ambassador of thé most 
powerful Empire down to the footman of 
the smallest kingdom, would depend upon 
a clerk in the English Foreign Office, 
whereas, of course, they depend on the 
provisions of International Law and Eng- 
lish Common and Statute Law, and it 
would be a curious state of things if it 
were otherwise. There are diplomatists 


is a mere form compiled for the benefit of 
the subjects of the QUEEN, who might 
otherwise incur heavy risks and respon- 
sibities in perfect innocence. To argue 
that this document supplants the provi- 
sions of International and English Law is 
in the highest degree ridiculous. The 
rights of the servant of a Foreign Embassy, 
as we have said, depend in the first in- 
stance upon the Sovereign who employs 
him ;.if that Sovereign gives him a re- 
presentative position at a Foreign Court, 
whether it be the position of Secretary or 
Attaché, or anything else, the individual, 
whatever his nationality, is entitled to all the 
tights, privileges and exemptions which 
the International and the Municipal Law 
of all civilised countries have declared are 
necessary for the unfettered and adequate 
performance of the business of a Sov- 
ereign at the Court of another country. 


‘Yo THE EDITOR OF THE “‘ JAPAN Matt.” 

Sir,—Your correspondent in yesterday’s issue 
of the Afail, and those interested in the history, 
manufacture, etc., of the Japanese sword will find 
much information in the following publications :— 

r.— Zeitscluift far Ethnologie,”’ Berlin, 14, 
Jalirgang, 1882, Heft 1. 

“* Die Japanischen Schwerter,” von G, Miller- 

Beeck. 

_2.—" Mittheilungen der Deutschen Gesellschaft 
fic Natur und Vélkerkomde Ostasiens,” IV 
Band, 33, Heft, 1885, (Asher & Co., Betlin). 

Das Japanische Schwert” von G. Hitterott, 
K. Jap. Konsul in Triest. 

Yours truly, E. K. 

Tokyo, 3rd July, 1889. 


THE CURRENCY QUESTION. 


To THE Epitor OF THE “ JAPAN MalL.” 

S1r,—In your weekly issue of June 15th, 1889, on 
page 573, you write ;—"* Meanwhile, there is not the 
least likelihood that the great silver using districts, 
India, China, Japan, and the Orient generally, will 
demonetize their present medium of exchange, 
and so long as they refrain from such a suicidal 
step, silver cannot sink to the level of mere mer- 
chandise.” 


In the London and China Express of March 
2gth, 1889, Sir David Barbour, the Financial Se- 
ctetary of India, is quoted as saying in regard 
to the position of silver; ‘The present condition 
is not one of permanent equilibrium, Either there 
will be continuous progress in the direction of 
demonetizing silver and substituting gold, or the 
world will revert to the old system of double legal 
tender.” Please note that he says the world, 
which is not perhaps in agreement with your view. 
Sir David Barbour, the telegraph tells us, will re- 
present India at the international monetary con- 
ference in Paris this autumn. So far as it goes it 
is confirmatory of his belief that we also hear that 
the Roumanian Chamber of Deputies has voted 
the gold standard. 


On page 568 of the same issue of your paper 
you write that Professor Max Muller has at any 
rate proved “that it is nonsense to talk of bi- 
metallism as a modern fad, incapable of practical 
realization.” 


Will there not always be unnecessary uncer- 
tainty as to the future of both silver and gold, 
until either the whole world of commerce adopts 
one metal as the representative of its standard of 
value (z.e., has a single standard with one metal), 
or reverts to bimetallism (i.¢., agaiu has a single 
standard with two metals ata fixed ratio, instead 
of the present double standard, for different na- 
tions in commercial relations with each other, of 
two metals at an uncertain and constantly vary- 
ing ratio) ? 

If there will always be such uncertainty under pre- 
sent conditions, and if Sir David Barbour is right, 
would not bimetallism be a better alternative than 
either gold or silver alone ? 

Would not the shortest road to bimetallism be 
for the Orient to put squarely to the Occident the 
choice of having the Orient adopt gold and bring 
on a grave financial disturbance, especially in the 
West, before the work of the world could be 
adapted to so suddenly changed a standard of 
value; or of the West consenting to international 
bimetallism with a reasonable prospect of much 
speedier relief from trouble? If the West dared 
force the East to try conclusions, there can be little 
doubt that its more complex organization and 
therefore greater dependence on its medium of 
exchange, would bring it defeat in the struggle ; 
t.e. would compel it to sue for bimetallism. 


Would not bimetallism remove the present ob- 
jection, even if you do not consider it fatal, to 
your scheme of realising sixty-four millions, and 
lead to a further much needed influx of capital 
into the Orient; and, as well, give commerce once 
more as decent a tool for a medium of exchange 
as our fathers had? 


As a reader of your paper from long before the 
time you took it in hand, I have perfect confidence 


REVIEW. 
> 
Maruya’s Masterpieces of English Prose. Vol. 
Il, X/Xth Century Writers. Edited by W.C. 
Kritcuin, Ph. D. 


THis is the first part of a very attractive 
series, and includes extracts from Lamb, de 
Quincey, Carlyle, Macaulay, Ruskin and Matt- 
hew Arnold. ‘The notes at the close, which are 
neither very numerous nor very full considering 
the difficult nature of most of the extracts and the 
class of students for whom they are designed, are 
yet scholarly and well-chosen. Evidently the 
editor has had access to the best sources of in- 
formation, and has made good use of his oppor- 
tunities. The notes might have been a little more 
sympathetic, itis trie. Carlyle’s Scotticism in re- 
ferring to George IV. as George Fourth is passed 
over without remark ; and here, by the way, a wrong 
date (1792) is given for the year of that prince’s 
birth, 1762—one of the few misprints we have 
detected. We should also have expected a note 
upon Carlyle’s reference to the ‘* Destruction of the 
Brunswick Theatre,” whose fall in 1828, during a 
rehearsal of Guy Mannering, caused so great a 
sensation in London and throughout England. 
Nor should a locality so famous in literature as 
Loch Coriskin have been passed over with the 
simple remark that it is a Scottish lake. Scottish 
lakes, to begin with, are of two kinds, firths and 
fresh water lakes, and this lake is also well-known 
under the name Coruisk. A quotation from Scott’s 
“Lord of the Isles,” would have been in keeping :-— 
« They yield the prize 
Of desert dignity to that dread shore, 
That sees grim Coolin rise, and hears Coriskin roar.”’ 

We should be glad to know that a class of 
students existed in Japan, numerous enough to 
buy a book like the present and able to profit 
by it. But it is to be feared that English scholar- 
ship here remains still too low-pitched to do with- 
out more substantial aid than is contained in this 
handsome and carefully edited little volume. 


The following is a return of the number of 
telegraphic messages and receipts for June last, 
as compared with the same month last year, and 
also of telephone messages and receipts between 
Tdkyé and Atami. ‘There is an increase of 48,095 
telegraphic messages and of ye 7,301.87 in re- 
ceipts last month, as compared with the previous 
month, while a decrease of 38 is shown in the 
number of telephone messages and of yen 4.65 in 
receipts against the previous month :— 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC TELEGRAMS. 


entering and leaving London probably Jone, 1889. aie, 1888. freninet that you will give fair oneal to Pee questions 
ay Ww oe No. by os in your own mind, even if you donot think it 
every day of the week; the list 1s issued | Messages ... 257,250... 231,825 ... 25/425 | necessary to publish them. 


Yen. Yen. Yen. 
Receipts ... 65,872.58 ... 59,726.63 ... 6,145.95 
— Official Gazette. 


once a year, in the month of January. A 
French Ambassador comes in July ; is he 


Yours, &c., INQUIRER. 
Canton, June 28th, 1889. 
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GRADUATION DAY AT THE DOSHI- 
SHA, K¥OTO. 
—_—_—_—- 

On the 26th and 27th ult. the graduation exer- 
cises of the five departments in_ the Doshisha 
Gaku-In took place, and passed off very pleasant- 
ly. Worthy of special note was the increase, 
of graduates in all departments, and the sing- 
ing, now under the management of Mr. Wy 
ckeff in the Boy’s School, and of Miss Wainright 
in the Girl's School. In the singing happy use 
was made of Mr. A. Hardie’s poem “ God save 
the Emperor,” published in a recent number of 
the Fapan Mail. In his address to the grad. 
nates of the Girls’ School and Nuises’ School, 

Professor Kanamori referred (tq the  re- 
cent discussions on female education in the 
Japanese newspapers. In view of the reports 
concerning a ‘fokyo school “some had declared 
their preference for the ancient method of female 
education, ov rather lack of education. Others 
had opposed this, saying that the new education 
for women was a necessity; for educated Japanese 
men must have educated wives. This was equ!- 
valent to saying that female education was neces- 
sary, not for the women themselves, but for the 
sake of men. He could not agree with such a 
view of education, We must recognize the claims 
of woman herself. We must appreciate the worth 
of womanhood. A true theory of education must 
include this essential clement. “Fhe aim has been, 
their constant purpose was, to develop all the 
powers of their students, physical, intellectual, and 
moral—and so produce a high and noble woman- 
hood. ‘The aim of the School for Nurses was 
different. It gave technical instruction, and pre- 
pated for special work. Its graduates were called 
to follow in the footsteps of Jesus Christ, who spent 
his life in ministering to needy and afflicted men. 

Mr. Miyagawa’s address to the graduates of 
the Academic and ‘Theological Departments was 
an eloquent plea for a high and broad culture. 
The Revolution had brought many benefits, but 
sad to say it had also brought a greatly increased 
laxity in morals, as all his hearers knew. ‘The 
high ideal and the austere training of the samura: 
had passed away with feudalism, and the resuit 
had been lamentable. But that training, however 
admirable it was in some of its features, was inade- 
quate for the new slate of society, and could not 
be restored even if it were desirable. The new 
conditions called for new measures; for a new 
education. Western education in itself was of 
limited benefit. A noble purpose, the develop- 
ment of personal power, was indispensable. If 
Western learning was sought for pecuniary gain 
or personal advancement only, what mattered it 
to their country? What Japan really needed 
was men of broad culture who were ready to 
sacrifice themselves on the altar of their country; 
and, believing that the thirty-six young men who 
went forth from the Dushisha Schools that day 
were of this character, he rejoiced in it more than 
he did in all the evidences of advancement in 
material civilization. 

After presenting the diplomas, the President, 
Mr. Niishima, with his usual touching earnest-, 
ness, spoke a few words of farewell. He trusted 
that the branches broken that day from the parent 
stem would sweeten the bitter waters into which 
they must, alas! fall. A large company was pre- 
sent and the exercises were much enjoyed. The 
following class hymn for graduates of the Girls’ 
School, composed by Miss Florence White, was 
sung :— 

School days now are ended, 
Life’s work is begun ; 

‘Thongh our books we've finished) 
Lessons are not done, 

Life is full of lessons, 

Still for us to learn, 


We can tind them, if we will 
Everywhere we turn, 


Cuorvs. 


Life is full of lessons, 
life is full of care; 

But with true heart ready, 
We will do our share. 


In the early morning, 
Glorious comes the sun; 
When his beams are shining, 
Then the day's begun; 
Onward o’er the heavens, 
Ever is his way ; 

Never stops or falters, 
Shines he all the day. 


Cuorvs. 


In the merry spring-time, 
Happy birds we see, 

“ver brightly flitting, 

Quick from tree to tree. 
Susy with their nesting 5 
J.isten now and hear; 

This is what they’re singing 
All so sweet and clear. 


In the dewy meadows, 

Flowers sweet are found, 

With their lovely blossoms 

Covering all the ground, 

With their sweet, fair presence 

Making earth look glad, 

Filling heartswith pleasure, 

That sometimes are sad, 
Cnorvs. 


Like the sunshine gladdening 

With his golden rays, 

Like the birds and flowers 

Brightening darksome days, 

May we through life's journey 

Scatter joy and cheer, 

Helping those in trouble, 

Those in doubt and fear, 
Cuorvs. 


Life is not for pleasure, 

Life is not for rest. 

God to cach one giveth 

What for him is best, 

Some he sendeth sorrow, 

Some he sendeth care 

But to no one cometh 

More than he can bear. 
Cuorvs. 

If our hearts are willing, 

Labor is no task. 

With on: God to help ns, 

Wuat more need we ask ? 


Cnonvs. ae will ever aid ux, 
“Work and sing right gail our work to do, 
as Work and cing shvay. vs Fo hd atl ever trust him 
Some sad heart may lighten itl our life is through. 


“If we sing to-day.”” Cuorvs. 


IMPERIAL UNIVERSITY 


THE JAPAN WEEKLY MAIL. 


GRADUA- 
TION CEREM ONY. 
—_—_—_—_—_——- 


Address by President WaTANabE at the Gradua- 
tion Ceremony on Wednesday, July roth, 1889 :— 
Your Imperial Highnesses, Your Excellencies, and 
Gentlemen: the present graduation ccremony is 
the fourth that: has taken place since the found- 
ing of the University. Certificates of inestimable 
value to their recipients have now been conferred 
on one hundred and eighteen graduates of the five 
Colleges as rewards for their diligent studies 
during a number of years. In congratulating the 
graduates on this auspicious occasion, I desire to 
have the honour of making a brief general report 
of the most salient events that have occurred in 
the University during the academic year now 
about to end, and of the prospects and pro- 
bable changes in the near future. Let me first 
refer to the College of Law. ‘The English, French 
and German divisions of Law are now called by 
the new designations of the First, Second and 
Third divisions of Law, and some changes have 
taken place in the curricula of instruction in these 
departments. Mr. S. Uyemura, an assistant pro- 
fessor, resigned his post during the year, and Mr. 
K:. Okano took his place. Professors C. B. Storrs 
and G. Appert having left the University on the 
expiration of their terms of engagement, Messrs. 
A. ‘Vison and A. Revilliod were invited from 
America and France respectively to succeed them, 
the former as Professor of English Law and 
the latter of French Law. Professor KX. Kinoshita 
was appuinted director of the First Higher Middle 
School, in addition to his professorial chair in the 
College. Mr. I. ‘Tajiri was appointed lecturer on 
Money and Banking, and Judge E. Ono lecturer 
on Criminal Pleading. ‘Ihe graduates in the pre- 
ceeding year were 59 in the Section of Law,—viz.: 
11 in the English and 31 in the French division— 
and 13 in Politics. Of these, 1 went abroad for 
study, 3 entered the University Hall, 37 received 
official appointments in the Judicial Department, 
rina bureau of the Cabinet, 2 in the Foreign 
Office, 3 in the Department of Agriculture and 
Commerce, 1 in the Treasury Department ; 2 were 
appointed teachers in Middle Schools, and the 
others are engaged in private practice. The gra- 
duates of this year number 25 in the first: division 
of Law, 3 in the second and t1 in Politics, total 39. 
The number of students expected to enter the 
College next year is over 100 and that of the gra- 
duates will doubtless be in proportion, The stu- 
dents on the roll this year number g7 in the first, 35 
in the second, and 31 in the third divisions of Law, 
and 56 in Politics, 219 in all, There are 42 elec- 
tive students besides. Inthe College of Medicine, 
a new course of Forensic Medicine and Clini- 
cal Lectures on the diseases of children has 
been added. Mr. H. Katayama, an Assistant 
Professor, and Miss A, Vetch left the College 
during the year. Messis. G. Hamada, K. Kata- 
yama, and J. Kdémoto returned from Germany 
after a period of study there, and were appointed 
Professors. ‘The graduates in’ medicine in the 
preceeding year were 29, of whom 3 went to Ger- 
many for further study, 6 were appointed medical 
officers of the Army, 7 teachers in medical schools, 
5 assistants in the College, and 7 ave engaged 
in®private practice. ‘The graduates of this year 
are 43, and the College students 206, of whom 7 
belong to the section of Pharmacy. Besides there 
are 59 students in the elective course. In the 
coming year it is expected that about 40 senior 
siudents will graduate and that 20 new ones will 
enter the College. During this year several Pro- 
fessors were sent out to various parts of the coun- 
try for purposes of scientific investigation, .Pro- 
fessor R. Koganei visited Yezo for anthropological 
researches. Professor K. Osawa went to Narita, 
Chiba-ken to conduct investigations about fast- 
ing; and Mr. Y. Inoko was sent to Saitama-ken 
to collect specimens of pvisonous fungi. Reports 
on scientific investigations published in the Oficial 
Gasette are as follow:— Investigations as to 
cholera, and as to acertain disease that occured 
in Miura Gun, Kanagawa Ken, by Professor 
H. Ogata; Deodorization and Analysis of 
Sewerage in the University compounds, and in- 
vestigations on fishes and shells commonly used 
as human food, by Mr. J. Tsuboi; and Venti- 
lation of the University Dormitories by Professor 
M. Ogata and Mr. J. lsuboi. Here I should not 
omit to mention that Her Imperial Majesty gra- 
ciously presented to the invalids in the Hospital 
of the College gifts of several suits of winter clothes 
last December, an act of generosity and mercy for 
which we cannot be too thankful. ‘The :emoval 
of the Engineering College from ‘Tora-no-mon to 
the new buildings in the University compound at 
Hongo, was commenced at the end of the last 
academic year and the college work has been going 
on since the beginning of the present one. The 
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large collections of specimens, models, &c., for 


vatious departments of engineeting, which were 


formetly kept in the Museum at Tora-no-mon, 
have been distributed among the several lecture 


rooms and placed under the care of their respective 
Professors, to the great advantage both of Pro- 
fessors and students. Lecturers appointed in 
various depattments this year are as follows :— 
Mr. ‘T. Yoshida in Mechanical Engineering; Mr. 
S. Kurata in Civil Engineering; Mr. H. Tajima 
in Mining and Metallurgy 5 Mr. ‘T. Kusayama in 
Architecture; Mr. O. Asano in Electric Engineer- 
ing; Mr. T. Nakahara in Civil Engineering ; 
Mr. J. ‘Takayama in Mining and Metallurgy; 
Mr, S. Kinoko in Japanese Architecture; Mr. F. 
Sagane in Industrial Economy and Administra- 
tive Laws respecting engineering works, and Mr. 
J. Conder in At chitecture. Besides, Mr. L. Sala- 
belle was requested lo give instruction in French. 
As to the changes: of professors, Mr. K. Kojima 
was appointed Professor of Architecture and Mr. 
K. Noro Professor of Mining and Metallurgy. 
Professor Furuichi resigned the post of Director 
of the College owing to his absence for some time 
from Japan, and President Watanabe has since 
then been acting in his place. Of the 35 gradu- 
ates last year, 2 went abroad for further study 
and the rest are engaged in engineering works 
public and private, such as those in the Bureau 
of Wotks in the Home Office, the Bureau of In- 
dustry in the Department of Agriculture and 
Commerce, the Prefectures of Fukuoka, Shiga, 
Aichi, and Haraki, the Railway Companies of 
Kansei, Koshu, Kiushu and Sanyo, Nippon Do- 
boku Kaisha, Tokyo Electric Light Co., Kobe 
Electric Light Co., Tokyo Gas Works, Hekkai- 
do Sulphur Manufactory, &c. “The graduates of 
this year are 20 in all, 9 in Civil Engineering, 2 in 
Mechanical Engineering, 1 in Naval Architecture, 
3 in Electric Engineering, 4 in Applied Chemistry, 
and rin Mining and Metallugy. In the coming 
year there will be 27 graduates and 24 new stu- 
dents. At the close of this year the students 
number 71, besides 17 elective students. In the 
College of Literature, a course of Japanese His- 
tory has been added to the Histor ical Division. 
Optional courses of History, Italian language and 
Psycho-physics have been started. Special stu- 
dents, whose object ‘is to qualify for teachers in 
the high and ordinary normal schools, have been 
assembled by the Education Departments and 
placed under the guidance and control of the Col- 
lege. With regard to the teaching staff, Messrs. 
Shigeno, Kame and Hoshino have been appointed 
Professors; Mr. Yoshitani was appointed Lecturer 
on Indian Philosophy, and Mr. Motora Lecturer on 
Psycho-physics. Mr. Uyeda, Mr. Mugabure and 
Mr. Florenz have been charged with instructing 
in the English, French and German languages 
respectively. ‘he graduates of the preceding 
year were 2,1 in Philosophy and 1 in Japanese 
Literature. One obtained an appointment in the 
Educational Department and the other entered 
the University Hall. ‘The graduates of the present 
year are 3 in Philosophy, 2 in Japanese Litera- 
ture, and 1 in History, total 6. ‘The students 
at the end of the present year nymber § in 
Philosophy, 4 in Japanese Literature, § in His- 
tory, 1 in Philology, 1 in English Literature, 
and 2in German Literature, total 21, There are 
5 special students and 16 elective. Next year 
there will be 8 graduates and 5 new students. A 
course of National History will also be added; the 
Japanese Literature Division will be designated 
by the new name of National Literature, and the 
Chinese Literature by that of Chinese Classics. 
Some slight alterations in these divisions will also 
be made. Lastly with regard to the College of 
Science, I have to inform you that as the new 
college building has been completed, the office 
rooms, and the lecture rooms for Mathematics, 
Physics and Chemistry have been removed to 
it. Mr. Matsumura has been appointed As- 
sistant’ Professor in Botany. The graduates of 
the preceding year were 5. Two of these en- 
tered the University Hall; one is pursuing the 
post-praduate course; one received an appoint- 
ment in the Military, and one in the Naval, 
Depattment. The graduates of the present year 
are 2 in Mathematics, 1 in Astronomy, 2 in 
Chemistry, 2in Zoology, 2 in Botany, and 1 in 
Geology, total 10. The number of students at 
the end of the present year is 25; namely, 5 in 
Mathematics, 1 in Astronomy, 4 in Physics, 5 in 
Chemistry, 2 in Zoology, 2 in Botany, 4 in Bio- 
logy, 2 in Geology. There are besides 6 elective 
students. In July, 1888, when the eruption of 
Mount Bandai took place, Professor Sekiya and 
Assistant Professor Kikuchi were sent to the spot 
for purposes of scientific observation and investipa- 
tion. Three volumes of the journal of the Science 
College have been published. Such are the general 
outlines of the present conditions and future 
prospects of each of the five colleges of the Uni- 
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versity. Let me now turn to the Principal events 
connected with the University in general. Coun- 
cillor Furuichi resigned and Professor T. Iwaya 
succeeded him. Secretary K, Nagai was removed 
to the Education Department and Professor K. 
Wadasaki succeededhim. In the University Hall 
there are 6 Hé-gakushi, 3 L-gakushi, 4 Ké-gakushi, 
2 Bun-gakushi, and 6 Ri-gakushi, total 21, 


A loan scholarship fund sufficient to support 
223 students is in hand, but actually only 
154—namely, 62 in the Law College, 24° in 


the Medical, 55 in the Engineering, 6 in the 
Literature and 7 in the Science College—receive 
support from this source, and there is still left 
enough to maintain 69 students. I have pleasure 
in announcing the completion of the new dormi- 
lory, thé replacement of petroleum lamps by elec- 
tric lights, and the laying on of water. Plans for 
the extending of the library, the lecture rooms for 
nataral history, the museum and the dot milory are 
also neatly elaborated. Further I -have to an- 
nounce that the temporary board for the compila- 
tion of National History has been annexed to 
the Imperial University, similtaneously with the 
addition of a course of National History in the 
College of Literature—an act calculated to pro- 
mote interest in and to add to the value of the 
Science of History on one side, and of the Sciences 
of Law, Politics and Political Economy on the 
other, since it cannot fail to develop the inductive 
and historical method of study. While congratu- 
lating ourselves on these topics, I must not forget 
to remind you of some dark pages in the history 
of the present academic year, namely the much 
lamented death of Viscount Moti, and the un- 
fortunate fire in, the Dormitory. Such have 
been the salient events during the academic year 
extending fiom September, 1888, to the present 
day. There have been some incidents whieh we 
greatly lament; yet upon the whole Iam in a 
position to say that marked progress is apparent 
in the history of the educational career of the Im. 
perial University. This surely is due to the 
virtue of His Imperial Majesty. the Emperor on 
the one hand, and to the wise counsel and 
energetic assistance of His Majesty’s ministers on 
the other. ‘The Constitution of our fatherland has 
been already proclaimed. Within a year some 
of the most important articles contained therein 
will come into force. Our trade and intercourse 
with different nations are increasing day by day, 
What can be more important to the preservation of 
peace and good order in the land and to the streng- 
thening of the foundation of the Empire than the 
moral and intellectual improvement of the nation? 
The only way to secure this improvement is to 
deepen the fountain of knowledge and science. 
And who, I ask, is responsible for this task ? 
The Imperial University. Greatly as we do 
and must wish for progress and improvement 
in the laws and institutions of our country, equally 
earnestly do and must we desire to place our 
foundation so that it may act as a guide and 
pioneer of civilization and thus, fulfil its duty to 
the State and to the people. We have to-day per- 
formed the graduation ceremony, when, for the 
first time since the establishment of the Imperial 
University, the students of the four Colleges of 
Law, Engineering, Literature and Science have 
completed their academic career of full three 
years. ‘This again is the first graduation cere- 
mony since the accession of His Excellency Vis- 
count Enomoto to the Chair of the Minister of 
Education, made vacant by the death of the late 
Viscount Mori, ‘Vhis again is a time when, with the 
twemories of the glorious proclamation of the Im- 
perial Constitution still fresh, a new phase of the 
State’s life is about to reveal itself, and when 
people’s minds are stirred about the structure and 
constitution of the University itself. ‘The celebra- 
tion of to-day marks a distinct and important 
period in the history of the University. Iam 
sorry to inform you that His Imperial Ma- 
jesty, who graciously intended to visit, our 
University to-day, is prevented from doing so by 
indisposition. But His Majesty’s good-will to- 
ward the University is not to be over-looked or 
forgotten. And it is the sacred duty of all of us, 
who either as professors or as administrative 
officers, or as graduates of the University, are 
connected with this Institution, to remember this 
great day and to do our best to promote the in- 
terests and prosperity of the University. In con- 
clusion, let us respectfully pray for the health, the 
happiness and the glory of His Impevial Majesty 
the Emperor, and of Her Impevial pees the 
Empress, and for the prosperity of the Imperial 
University. 

Response of Mr. Ontsui, on behalf of the 118 
graduates :—Your Excellencies and Gentlemen: 
I cannot sufficiently express the joy we feel that 
you have to-day performed the graduation cere- 
mony on behalf of us, one hundied and eighteen 
in number, who have now received certificates, and 
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that the occasion has been honoured by the pre- 
sence of Ministers of State and other honoured 
guests, both foreign and Japanese. For the great 
honour thus conferred on us, we are entirely in- 
debted to you, Mr. President, and Professors of 
the Imperial University, who have spared to pains 
(o instruct and improve us during our long course 
in this institution, We beg further to tender to 
you, Mr. President, our expressions of deep 
gialitude for the valuable counsel you have just 
condescended to give us. Among those who have 
had the hououc to receive certificates on this occa. 
sion, some will henceforth engage in the practical 
application of the knowledge they have acquired, 
while others will enter the University Hall to 
Prosecule their studies more deeply. ‘The branches 
of knowledye we have selected differ in our several 
cases, but in one thing we are all agreed, namely, 
in our earnest hope that we may be able to show 
ourselves worthy of the benefits you have bestowed 
on us, by diligently and untitingly Striving to 
cultivate our talents, and by never failing to re- 
member haw incomplete is our knowledge and 
how limited are our attainments. Moreover with 
the progress of Society a new field for the exercise 
of learning presents itself: the year in which we 
have completed our collegiate course las witnessed 
the promulgation of the Constitution of the Empire 


and the enactment ot the Imperial House Law. 


Graduating under such circumstances, we cannot 
but fervently pray for, and do everything in our 
power to promote, the prosperity of our University, 
identified as itis with the glory of the Imperial 
House and of the State. 


THE RAIN STORM. 
> 
IFLoopine in YoxKouama. 


A heavy rain storm visited Yokohama on the 
night of the oth instant and continued during the 
greater part of the following day, with slight abat- 
ing at intervals, finally subsiding between five 
and six o’clock. Some flooding took place in 
Chinatown, owing to the temporary choking of the 
drains, but this was soon remedied and early in 
the forenoon the roadway was cleared of surface 
water, The most serious results of this phenomenal 
rain-fall, however, were manifested in the vicinity 
of the Cricket Ground and in the village of Kita- 
gata behind the Bluff. ; 

At an early hour in the morning the drains in 
the vicinity of the Cricket Ground on the east or 
Settlement side became choked, and in con- 
sequence the roadway soon became a sheet of 
waler rapidly increasing in depth. By eight 
o’clock the flood had found its way into the interior 
of the large block of buildings, used chiefly as 
tea-firing godowns by Messrs. Walsh, Hall & Co., 
and Messrs. Smith, Baker & Co.,, on ground 
facing the cricket field and situated between the 
streets called on the map Satsuma-cho and 
Nippon-Odori. Attempts were at first. made 
to bail the water out into the street, but, as the 
ground outside was actually higher than that 
within the compound,.this process had to be re- 
linguished, Information was immediately sent 
to the Kencho and to the Fire Brigade, and hand 
engines were soon at work at the corners of 
Messrs. Walsh, Hall & Co’s and of Messrs. Smith 
Baker and Co’s godowns pumping the water out, 
and delivering it some distance off on a lower level. 
In the godown of the former firm tea-firing was im- 
possible and the work-people were sent home; the 
operations of the manual engine being supple- 
mented by buckets and by an ingenious system of 
boards by which the water was laved across the 
footpath and out into the ditch, ‘This process, how- 
ever, proved ineffectual to cope with the flood, mo- 
mentarily augmented by the continuous downpour 
of rain. 

On the westward side of the compound, occupied 
by Messis. Smith, Baker & Co. the inundation 
was even more serious, calling for the presence of 
the “ Victoria” Steam Engine. For some time tea- 
filing was carried on, the people being over the 
ankles in walter, but the flood increased so tapidly 
that operations had at length to be abandoned. 


The steamer worked steadily from 10 o’clock 
until after noon, but was then compelled to 
cease in consequence of the suction pipe having 
been blocked by charcoal debris from the stock 
of fuel stored in the open space inside. As 
the tain continued with but little intermission 


the labours of the manual engines with the 
assistance of the “ bucket corps” proved utterly in- 
adequate to keep down the rising fluods, and at 
length shortly before 5 o'clock it was found neces- 
sary to recall the “Victoria.” ‘Ihe engine, statidned 
about the centre of Smith, Baker & Co.’s com- 
pound and partly under cover, at once began 
pumping through two escape hose which carried 


4! 


the water into the lower streets, but even the im. 
mense volume thus drawn off served but little 
towards lowering the level inside. On the 
other side of the compound, facing the Cricket 
Ground two hand engines were employed, the 
water discharged by which was led across the road. 
In all, one fire engine and four hand engines were 
engaged till a late hour in clearing the fluod away, 
six hose-pipes being necessary to discharge the 
water. Happily the loss caused was not serious, the 
large stocks of teas being saved from injury, but 
much charcoal and other property was damaged. 
Valuable time, however, has been lost by the 
occurrence, tea-firing firms at this season of the 
year being ill able to have their operations inter- 
rupted for a couple of days. ‘The steamer stopped 
at 6.30 but the hand engines continued working 
ull alter midnight. 

The effects of the congestion of the drains in this 
locality extended over a large area in the Japanese 
quarter many houses being flooded and much des- 
truction of property being caused in the neighbour. 
hood, 

In the little village of Kitagata behind the Bluff 
a good deal of anxiety was caused to the oc- 
cupants of the houses lying in the road leading 
past Mr. Boehmer’s, and known as the New 
Road. A rivulet which in the dry season barely 
covers its bed by the side of this road, .was 
by the heavy rainfall converted into a brawling 
torrent. At the point where the road tothe Skating 
Rink and Rifle Range turns off, the progress of this 
swollen current was impeded by several makeshift | 
bridges and also by the corner of an aged domi- 
cile, which under other circumstances would have 
been far removed from all danger of injury. 
Diverted from its course by these obstructions, the 
water burst forth upon the roadway, and having 
torn up a cavity four feet deep and three times that 
length, escaped into the neighbouring fields. The 
main current, proceeding in the usual channel, was 
again diverted one hundred yards further on, and 
boiling up across the thoroughfare converted it 
into a river—along which people could barely make 
their way knee-deep. 

The overflow rejoined its original course near 
the road leading to the Brewery, only, however, to 
burst forth again under a drug store opposite the 
police-box, with disastrous results to the former 
establishment, and thence again crossing the road 
a foot deep to find its way into the rice fields 
through the numerous alleys which abound in that 
quarter. Though boards and other methods of 
protection were freely employed by the occupants 
of houses in the path of the inundation the water 
found its way into and caused much damage to 
many premises. : 

In other quarters flooding was experienced but 
led to little damage. Landslips, as we have said, 
occurred in several parts of the Bluff, the most 
serious probably being near the Victoria School 
ata part where the earth had given way only a 
short time ago, and where indeed rebuilding 
operations had barely Leen finished. 


We learn from a gentlemai who returned 
to Yokohama on the evening of the roth by train 
from Tdky6 that flooding occurred at several places 
between Omori and Tsurumi. The water of 
the Rokugo River (Kawasaki) overflowed the 
banks, and the cultivated land and fields close to 
the river were all flooded. A bridge at ‘Tsura- 
mi was almost wholly under water and many 
houses in the vicinity were invaded. A num- 
ber of workmen and coolies started by train 
in the evening from Shimbashi for Yokohama, 
to proceed to the scene of a landslip on the 
Tokaido line between Hodogaya and Totsuka. 
This slip, which completely interrupted traffic on 
theline, occurred early on the morning of the roth, 
a large quantity of earth falling down on the rails, 
Landslips also occurred between Kodzu and Oiso 
and between Kodzu and Matsuida, the permanent 
way in the latter case being covered to an extent 
of nearly 200 feet. 


The Tokyd City Government Office has sanc- 
tioned the establishment of a private bank, to be 
called the Tokai Bank, with a capital of yen 
500,000. The office will be situated at Horiecho 
Itchome, Nihonbashi, and the charter applied for 
is for twenty years, 

The quantity of cocoons produced in Hokkaido 
during ‘last year was 739 koku (one koku is 2h 
piculs), of which 533 kok were ordinary cocoons, 2 
90 koku tama-mayu, 68 koku waste cocoons, and 
48 koku pierced cocoons. ‘The quantity of silk 
| produced during the period was 754 kwamme (one 
kwamme is a little over 8} lbs. avoirdupois), of 
which 471 kwamme were raw silk, 37 kwamme 
Noshi-tto, 107 kwamme waste silk, and 139 kwant- 
me Mawata, |The yield of silk-worm eggs was 

8,084 cards.— Official Gazette. 
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LETTER FROM LONDON. 


the Divisional Court by Baron Huddleston andj mote suburbs and astonishing the people, is bun. 
Mr. Justice Stephen, ‘The case was then carried| kum; there may have been a little Curiosity at 
to the Court of Appeal, and that judgment has] first to see what the paper would be like, but 
vow been upheld by the Lord Chief Justice, the 
7 Master of the Rolls and four Judges, so the decision 
London, May 2sth. | is supported by a great array of judicial authority. 


Of the Parnell Commission this week the chief| Before the Local Government Act of last year, it 
event I have to report is the examination and 


cross-examination of Mr. William O’Brien, whose 
evidence is very instructive and interesting. It is 
clear, T think, that whatever one may think of this 
genticman’s prudence and notions of legality and 
propriety, he is absolutely sincere and honest. 1 
believe we may anticipate the termination of the 


case for the defence sooner than was generally 
believed. 


_ > 
(From our Spectan Correspondent.) most of us were content when we saw it was a 
ae little eipht page paper printed on the well-known 
smooth paper of the New York Herald, that it had 
the usual American head ‘ines, and sensational 
had never been contended that women were eligible | paragraphs—and then T think few bought it after. 
to fill municipal offices, although they have ex- 
ercised the municipal franchise for twenty years, 
and this was thonght by Lady Sandhursvs sup- 
porters to involve capacity for election, As Mr. 


wards, except it be Americans visiting London, 
It lies on the book-stalls on a distant table 
amongst the papers not much needed and not 


frequently asked for, and on Sundays it is sold in 
Ritchie in introducing the Local Government Bill] exactly the same way, by exactly the same people, 


expressly declared the measure was not intended | at exactly the same places as the other Sunday 
to confer a novel right on wamen, it could only be 


by a strained interpretation of some of its phrases, 
Mat any sort of a case could be made out, ‘The 
whole matter has been thoroughly discussed and 


the decision is final so fac as the Courts are con- 
cerned, 


Your readers are aware that upon the failure of 
the evidence on the Pigott letters, Mr. Parnell, 
having been forced to abandon his action for libel 
against The Tomes in Scotland, withdrew the one 
in Ireland, and brought another in| England claim- 
ing £100,000 damages. The action of Zhe Uimes 
in the matter was awaited with much curiosity, 
The defence has now been entered in the Court, 
and is as follows : —“ ‘The defendants say that they 
bring into Court the sum of forty shillings and 
that the same is enough to satisfy the plaintiff's 
claim.’ ‘This is what is called “contemptuous 
damages.’ By this procedure the libel has beet 
admitted, and, that being so, it is-obvious that if 
there has been libel at all it is one for which forty 
shillings would be quite inadequate compensation. 
It was expected that a much larger sum would 
have been paid in, for in that case if the jury came 
to the conclusion that enough had been paid, Mr. 
Parnell would have had to pay his own and his 
Opponents Costs fur all proceedings after the money 
Nad been handed to him, whereas now should he 
succeed The Times will have to pay the costs of both 
sides. Ttis difficullto anderstand the policy of Zhe 
Times iv this respect, and the breakdown in the 
Pigott letters makes one rather doubtful of its pru- 
dence where Mr. Parnell is concerned. At the same 
time it is to be presumed that the very best advice 
has been obtained and acted on, and that there is 
something behind this of which the public is not 
aware and which it cannot guess. It would have 
heen as easy for The Times to have paid £1,000 or, 
£5,000 into Court as 4os., and when it seiects the 
latter contemptuous amount, it is to be presumed 
with the advice of the Attorney-General, Sir Henry 


James and others, there is some substantial reason 
tor the course. 


papers such as the Swuday Times, Referee, 
Lloyd’s, The People, &c. &c. | assure your readers 
it has not set the ‘Thames on fire; ithas not ruffed 
its surface even, and the London New Fork 


Herald is cettainly the most obscure daily paper 
But the Government is being pressed | for general circulation published in London. I 


vow to bring iia Bill conferring oa women the} was a freale to start it and when ‘its owner is tired 
right to be elected to the county councils, and {of it, it will cease without Mourning or excitement, 
nothing but the congested state of public business Great interest has been excited by Sir Hercules 
will prevent the bill passing into law. In my | Robinson’s farewell speech at Cape Town. ‘The 


opinion women are sure before very long of com-| question much discussed in Kugland now with 
plete enfranchisement; both parties are practically 


wits favour, and it is opportunity, not wall, 
that is wanting. What effect this will have upon 
current: politics is an interesting and difficult 


regard to South Africa is whether native States 
which are conquered with Imperial troops and 
British blood and money should be goveied 


trom England, or be handed over to the Dutch 
question, which may be allowed to rest for the|and English Colonists to govern, 
present, 


There is a 
It is noteworthy that one of the mast] party here much averse to the latter course, 
vigorous, Not to say violent, opponents of the mea- 


as they do not trust the colonists in their dealings 
sure is Mis. Lynn Lynton, whose essays on the} with the natives. In this state of affairs, te 
subject in the St. Fames’ Gasette and the larger | opinion of so eminent and experienced a man as 
monthlies are exceedingly brilliant and prqrnant.| Sir Hercules Robinson, holding the high office he 
Its sturdiest opponent in the House of Commons] does, is of the greatest importance, and | quote 
since the death of Mr. Bright is Sir Henry James, [the salient passages from his startling speech, 
a bachelor. i He says “I soon saw a forward policy was in- 
Much excitement has been caused duving the| dispensable, for if we did not advance others 
past fortnight by a raid of the police ou two] would. 
notorious gambling bells, one the Field Club in{seems to me to be what may be termed Culo- 
St. James’ Place, the other the Adelphi Club in| nialism through Imperialism; in other words, 
Maiden Lane, Suand, ‘lhe former was frequented | colonial expansion through Imperial aid, the home 
by fast young aristocrats about town, the latter| Government doing what the colonies cannot 
mainly by middle-class Jews. A perfect clearance |do for themselves, having constitutionally no 
was made, though in the case of the Field Club] authority beyond their borders. There are three 
only six or eight: gamblers were taken hesides the | competing influences at wok in’ South Africa 
owner and servants, Amongst these were Lords| They are colonialism, republicanism, and im 
Lurgan, Dadicy, and Henry Paulet, Benson (the| perialism., As to the last, is is a diminishing 
© Jubilee Piunger ”) and afew others. “The owner 


quantity, there being now no permanent place 
was fined £500, and the others were let off as the] the future of South Attica for direct imperial rule 


only fine an old statute allowed the magistrate to] on any large scale, 
inflict. was 6s. 8d. 


The true British policy for South Africa 


With responsible Government 
In the case of the Adelphi] at the Cape, with Natal soon likely: to attain that 
Ciub the gamblers have not been tried as T|status, with the independent republics of the 
write, but probably it will have much the same Ovaneve Free State and the ‘Tvausvaal, and wih 
vesult—a heavy fine on the keeper of the hell and | Ger many on the west coast and Portugal on the 


small ones, if any at all, on the gamblers. The] east, the idea of the permanent factor in the i 
Wield Club has-been notorious for some years—so 


The St. Fames’s Gazelte publishes the following 
very clever skiton Mi. O' Brien’s somewhat grand. 
Hoguent style, and his curious notions of leyality: 
: ON HIS DEFENCE; , » ut ea 
: : letior—vof a South Africal India in the Kalatan 
OR, WHAT WE MAY EXPECT Sad beurdity.” Sir Hercules continues; 
‘Orie Aa ho aera ites aie Wkepa Le is stiuply an absurdity.” Sir y 
‘Quire IkRESPECTIVELY OF axY PROCEEDINGS Recextiy REPorten) i The i boeitin hen: Be have diawnig longer a ' 
permanent place in South Atrica for direct inpers 


tule, aud viewing it simply as an aid to colon 

Loudon with bis) fiiend|eXpansion, there remains only the pean) 

General Boulanger, has alsa been distingnishing competing influences of olga + 

Nimself. “Vhere is in London a certain M. Pilotel, pablicanism, Whether these will ie 

an artist who draws caricatures for a French paper | tain, as al present, their ret ores 

Counsel—Quite so. And in the course of these preceedings | published in London, ov whether one will, like Aarou’s rod, 4 
you met the plaintith? 3 


other, is a problem which | will not attempt!" 
Witness—Met him? Yes. Oh, would that we might meet on 


; ish cole 
discuss but Pventure to think that. Brits 
the battletield or in the lists, sword in hand, and lance in— ‘alice Bee eastily handicapped inv the nace y 
Counsel--Never sind the lances and swords, Mr. Jones. Ntalismw ts very leavily : 


Did j : 

«. 7 erence at ile 

vou threaten him ? ; a the well-meant but mistaken DG ataars hae 
“ Witness—Threaten him, indeed! Sir, the lily-livered hound aes aiadcail autoioned persons in Eng! 


crouched in terror before my righteous indignation. | . - : 2 7 Idling, Wey 
‘Connsel—Eaactly. You then struck him violently in the face? Vhe tendency of such pe coon tl ants 
mind, is iejarions in the long run te we 


Witness (with passion, did. Lhe man does not live that : 
whilst it makes every resident in the reply 


dares say Lever struck » foe (rom behind, and— 
, : 1 qoice | ince: 
English as well as Dutch, rejoice 0 there 


Counsel —You called him » liar and a scoundrel? : 

Witness~—Lhere is no pretence about me. Lsay what LT think. tel i 
pendence and converts many a colonel ian 
: hes ‘ . a observa 
iMperialist into a republican.” These ¢ 


Yes, sits I criticised his conduct with a frankness which is all 

my ‘own, E flatter myself that have never been accused of 
e n . cy WK 
tions are directed mainly to the future ee 
pursued in repaid to Bechuanaland, Mate? 


backbiling a personal enemy, 
i ambes!. 
land and the new regions up to the Za 


Counsel -You felled Lim) to the ground, called him by an op- 
probrious epithet, and then, as 1 understand, proceeded to dance 
. ; sill cot 
doubt greatly if the Home Government 4° 


his body? j 
“PWitness Ves, but I should like to remind the court, that when 
the noble daughter of Fullus Hostilius drove over her own fa- 
he Gi? 
sent to hand over these vast regions lo ieee 
more especiaily as these is so much a 
the colonists’ management of native alfals 


ther’s corpse no single Roman ventured — 
Connsel—Lam not asking you about the Romans, 
: : pe las 
‘The case of Mr. Frederick Greenwood, t 


Then a for- 
midable riot at once ensued, did it not ? 
tdi : “ay inteies 
Editov of the St. Fames’ Gazette, 18 90 nt 


Witness—A riot! Is that what yeu call it? But let me tell 
you, sir, that when Jack Cade assembled the oppressed peasantry, 
i z ae aliy dae 
and lets so much light into places usu ee 
isk of over buree’s 


he, like myself, was only-- 
that L venture to can the risk sae 
eporuin fully 


notorious that many of its members have left it 
Cross-Examining Counsel—Then, Mr. Jones, 1 understand and gone to a quieter place. Phe game in both 
that you took part in these rivtous and violent proceedings > 

Witness--Certainly. Ay, and let me tell you, sir, it was not 
by sitting idly at home that ‘Liberius Gracchus, Cromwell, or 
Garibaldi — 

Counsel—Never mind Garibaldi. Did you then yourself, on 
the same occasion, organize an open breach of the peace? 

Witmess—OFf course 1 did. You may not be aware that 


although ‘Peace is the dream ot the wise, Waris the progress 
of mankind,” and whatever— 


places was baccarat. 


M. Rochefort of the Jutransigeant, who is at 
present a vefugee in 


He was connected in some 
way with the Commune, fed to London and has 
remained here ever since Rochefort and) Pilotei 
have been enemies for years, Vhe latter carica- 
tures the former and Rochefort retorts by calling 
hin a hotel Whief, | Palotel challenged Rochefort to 
a duel quite lately, and the latter replied that he 
would not fight with such a tegue. ‘Phe other 
day as M. Rochefort: was walking down Regent 
Street, Prlotel struck tim in the face with 
is glove, saying that at last he had met him, 
Rochefort: drew a pistol case from his pocket, 
Hut did not succeed ino opening it, Pilotel 
fled shouting for the police, fell and was 
kicked by Rochefort. Both were hauled off to 
Vine Street, where Rochefort: was bailed oul, 
heing charged by his assailant with. present- 
ing a revolver at him. Next morning both ap. 
peared at the police-conrt, and the Magistrate, on 
accountofl the kicking, bound M. Rochefort aver to 
keep the peace in a small sum. Pilotel acknow. 
ledged in the box that he had been putin jail for 
six months in this country for an indecent assault, 
Counsel—In tact, you did not shrink from a confict with the) He wanted badly to fight Rochefort, he says; he 
militar bolis when he sees a pistol-case, and then wants a 
‘London Mapistrate to do that which niust prevent 
Rochefort front gratifying him. An anusing 
comedy, is it not? 


T observe in a recent Fapan Mail a statement 
that the New Vork Herald in London is et eating a 
considerable interest, has just been settled by the flutter in the dovecots of London journalism, 
Courts, ‘Vhis lady was returned at the election | Vhis is quite a mistake. 


Bran : ‘ Vhe Pall Mall Gasette 
for the County Council for the Brixton Division | did raise a row for a little about seven day 


Witness—Certainly, I did—being unarmet and defenceless. 


Had [bat been on my charger with a score of stout comrades 
clad in steel, Phad— 


i sel—You have no theoretical objection to civil war? 
oS ivilwar! Rather not. * The whole constitutional 
history of England is made up of evil war.” (left lecturing.) 


Yhe case of Lady Sandhurst, which bas excited 


Counsel -And yon did not shrink from open resistance to a 
this letter by giving The Times! 


yagistrate’s order to disperse * ; 
ae errs eee {look ike 4? Can aman of my frank passionate 
H , incuni 
[am encomaped to do this by the pene 
that the paper is well known to all your! 


nature foreet that when Low is the tool of plutocratic tyranny the 
poor man’s strong right armis his only— 
is very penerally read all over the Bart ren 
HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE.—QUEEN’S BENCH : 
(Bevore Mr. Justice DENMAN AND 
SvECIAL JURY.) 
GREENWOOD V, GIBBS. 


of London and took her seat. 


vor af tot 
This was an action by the ey poe s 
: : PAPeNsS | Fames's Gazette against Mr. Henry Hu hic 
Her opponent, Mr.|—it was rather a slack time, Tthink, and a cow A ae for Senet dismissal from re 
Beresford: Hope, petitioned the High Courtagainst | about something was necessary for that journal] ‘Phe claim stated that in June, 1880. plaintil * 
her election on the ground that asa woman she|—-lbut as for a © flutter 
was ineligible, and claimed the seat for himself. | thing of it. 


” T never saw orheard any. 
| 9 The talk about carts full of Mew Fork 
Judgment was given for Mr, Beresford-Hope in! Heralds vusl 


; + Zamesse 
ployed by defendant as editor of the St. Fam 
ving on Sundays into the most re- 


+ stiff should I© 
on the terms, among others, that dae ue ins 
a salary of £1, j00-per annum, and paj 


ie 
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f ve ; i id | J have seen Roffenburg more than once yesterday, and there | official at Berlin. Ie was what might be called a sort 
tion for all articles contributed by pin ale: the sid has been 4 prod deal ur consrsasions which all is of a very satis- of private secretary to Prince Hienaek a “Vortra- 

To-day Lintend to ask him for actual help in the Pp ae y a 5 Bae git : 
gender Geheime-Rath.” He still persisted in stating 
that only informaticn was to be given; this notwith- 


paper, and that defendant would give plaintiff one factory kind, 
year’s notice before terminating his employment ; a future, Pernaps it may be feat fave some one bere who 
age . H ; 7 day ives the news to transmit, but in whichever way the news 
dlaintiff acted in that capacity until the rst of May, | receives die we chall'certalaly ObEAB theih ot Lect chat 4 Deca ; 
883, when, by a letter of thit date, defendant gave pave PE gate ee ichae eons ae salen standing the passage, ' a heir idea concerning Boul- 
laintiff one year's notice to determine the employ- ger. Probably you will hear more on the subject soon. Salis-/anger is that an  Euglish piper should Say that 
ent and on the 3rd of August wrongfully dismissed bare seems to be in good odour, ie eteangt well tat year, R.| Germany, and only Germany, benefits by what Boul 
chloe pee ‘ nt ae = ey e said, bat he is much better now. ‘hen Randolp! ~ was here], te ; ; FCs 
plaintiff from his post; that plaintiff Waly always ready heave very anxious to be received at Friedrichsrah, but did not anger does at present and has done for some time 
and willing to continue to act in the employment; that | succeed, and Prince B. actually delayed his return to Berlin to | Viz., fomenting dissatisfaction and disobedience in the 
defendant had paid plaintiff his salary up to the grst | avoid the appearance of having come to see him. The Emperor} army.” He did not know instances of article inspired 
of July, 1839 ; that by reason of the siismissal plaintiff] is not epected to live muck longer, and when he diesa storm at Berlin, appearing in English payers being sepre 
had lost the salary and other paymerts to which he collapse, but because of the many mistakes whici he is saidto| duced as English opinion at Berlin; there might be 
y : : F , 
would have been entitled, in compensation for which Ihe Queen is praised as having shown much more] such, As to the letter of July 12 from Frankfort, the 
he claimed £975 damages—nainely, one year’s salary The Crown Prince reads your paper “conjectures” were that we had private means of 
oe Ses sss £325 salary already admitted information, ‘Ihe “abominable” paragraph and 
at £1,300 a year, lesss £325 salary y ; is ; ; paragrap 
The defence admitted the statement of “lying rumour” published in the Pall Mall Gasette 
The i ’ 
alluded to in the letter of July 12, were those men- 
tioning the reported imprisonment of the Empress 
his attention was called to the 


to be paid. 
claim, Gave that the employment was by defendant 
and other persons, his partners, and that by mutual 
agreement the salary was reduced to £1,100 in 1888 : Frederick at Berlin; 
that previously to the notice defendant gave plaintiff expression in the same journal with ipaniea iar 
‘reptile Press.” 
Re-examined.—Plaintiff himself urged an action 


one year’s notice on the rst of March, 1888; that the 
dismissal was not wiongful; that on or about the rst 
against the Pa/Z AMfall for libel, and the getting infor. 
“We,” in the letter of May 


of August, 1888, defendant, as part owner of the SZ 
mation from Germany. 
meant our paper. 


Fames's Gazette, soli the paper to Edward Steinkopff, 
who was introduced to defendant for that purpose by 12, “we are getting early news,” 
Plaintiff never objected to his not being naturalized 
‘There was no shadow of 


plaintiff, and on negotiation for the sale subsequently 
to the notice of the 1st of May, 188, it was under. from beginning to end. 
foundation for the charge that he should receive any 
from the German Government other 


stood between plaintiff and defendant that plaintiff 
was about to be employed by Edward Steinkopff to consideration 
continue the editorship, and plaintiff quitted the em- than that of early news, 

Mr. Henry Hucks Gibbs stated that he understood 


ployment of defendant on that understanding; that 
as to be editor. He paid him 


Edward Steinkopff was willing and offered to employ throughout that plaintiff w. 
plaintiff in the capacity on terms more favourable than to the end of July because that was the day when the 
Plaintiff never com. 


those on which he was previously employed by de. paper was to leave his hands, 


fendant, but plaintiff unreasonably refus-d to a plained to him about Steinkopff. 
or, having accepted, quitted the employment. In the In cross-examination by the Solicitor-General, he 


alternative defendant brought 4os. into Count as believed that, if plaintiff did not get immediate 


f eet dat baie ied 
enough to satisfy plaintif's claim. Plaintiff replie employment elsewhere, he should have to hi 
4 He casita igh r I pa im 
that, if the alleged notice on the rst of March, 18k8, himself. There was nothing he wished to add 5 the 


was otherwise sufficient at law (which is denied), (a: it Rorhednondlence. 


was conditional an the transfer of the paper to de- This concluded defendnt’s case. 
Fonte ots, sons whieh cogaitron was never t0/iied 0) The Solicitor-General having replied on the whole 


it was waived by defendant by the notice of the 1st of a 
1888; thit the allegation of the defence dis- His Lordship, in Baier adelolacali cama 
they stood there was 


May, nye 
closed no answer at law; and that the sum paid into possibly upon the pleadings as 


have made. 
sense than the Empress. 
every day and marks passages in the leader. I sawin R.'s room 
the first page of the 7th or gth April all underlined in red. Lam 
waiting for your letter, Bismarck leaves town to-morrow for 
Varzin, and ts expected to be back in eight days. Your letter of 
the roth came to hand to-day. Many thanks.” Ishall read to R, 
Yours truly, E, Steixkorrr. 
Kerlin, Monday afternoon, 14th May, 1888. 

My dear Greenwood,—I have shown your letter to R., who has 
expressed his nd B.’s entire satisfaction and their readiness to 
work with us ina thorough manner. Thavetold him of our 
desire that the Embassies at Paris, Rome, and Petersburg should 
be instructed to wire or write us information; but this, he says, 
is impossible. Were this to be done it would be known allover 
the world at once, for, says he, we know almost every telegram 
which the foreign Governments send ont; and, secondly. our 
people in the various places could not be depended upon: nine 
times out of ten they would forget the instructions, It may be 
necessary to have correspondents at each place, which would 
bea couple of thousand pounds additional expense. On Wed- 
nesday [am to meet Herbert B. I am told again, and 
from a_ totally different quarter, that Mackenzie will have 
to run the moment the Emperor dies. There is so much 
material being collected against him that he will find it 
dificult to stand. He is charged with consviracy in so far that 
he, knowing the Emp-ror sudered from enneer, denied it, in order 
that the Emperor might not be excluded from succession, which 
certainly would have been done in accordance with the laws of 
the Hohenzolicrns had Mackenzie admitted the existence of 
cancer. He su conspired to provide funds for various prospective 
purposes, itis said, that the Empress so entirely controls, and 
occasionally even snubs the Emperor, that the officials withdrew 
more than once not to be present at the humiliating scenes. The 
Crown Prince is said to be admired much and is looked upon as 
theman. Tbclieve everything is going on as weil as possible, 
Their idea concerning Boulanger 


but it takes time to put it right. 
is that an English paper should say that Germany, and only 
t and has 


Germany, benelits by what Boulanger dues at presen 
done for some time~—namely, fomenting dissatisfaction and 


disobedience in the army. But B. fold me they awaited further 
news before proposing any observations on the subject. 
Yours truly, E. Sveinxoprr, 
His Lordship failed to see that these letters were ad. 
missible. Mr. Finlay said he would at this stage read 
no more of the correspondence. ‘The transfer was ex- 
ecuted on August 3. By it Steinkopff became pro. 
prictor as from the end of July. When the sale was 
completed the plainuff resigned the editorship, as he 
said, under the stress of the strongest compulsion, 
Mr. Finlay, in opening the cefendant’s case, stated 
that he desired to speak with respect of the plaintiff 
as an able and honest writer. Here he had placed 
himself entirely in the wrong. He had shown him- 
seif herein opinionated and unbusinesslike ‘I'he letter 
of March 3 from plaintiff to the defendant struck the 
keynote of the whole matter. It was plain that plain. 
tiff had been instrumental in introducing Steinkopff to 
the paper, The correspondence distinctly showed 
that the whole scheme was that plaintiff should go on 
as editor, and under Steinkopff, from whom he ex. 
pected substantial advantages, in lieu of defendant : 
this was contemplated by every one. Plaintiff 
was not dismissed at all; he assented to the transfer 
to Steinkopff both of the paper and of all his rights as 
to salary and otherwise from defendant to Steinkopff. 
The letter of May 14 from Steinkopff to plaintiff thowed 
that nothing was contemplated with reference to the 
German Government inconsistent with the absolute 
and most upright independence of the St. Fames's 
Gazette. Mr. Greenwood had been himself a party to 
whatever relutions with the German Government had 
been ever intended or proposed, and the transfer hd 
been not only with his entire knowledge, but even at 
his instance, and there had been no dismissal at all, 
Mr. Edward Steinkuopff stated that he resided at 
Hampstead, and he was the proprietor of the S¢. 
Fames's Gazette, He had known the plaintiff seven 
or eight years in 1888. The whole negotiation for 
transfer of the paper was through plaintiff. Letters 
constantly passed between them. He took over the 
paper He had been naturalized as an English sub- 
ject since 1861. Plaintiff never objected throughout 
on the German Government ground, Plaintiff's letter 
of August 10 was the first intimation to him of the 
plaintiff's intention to leave the paper; it came to him 
as a great surprise. He was entirely unprepared to 
carry on the paper. Every arrangement had been left 
to plaintiff, He could not understand plaintiff's allega- 
He had never in any way in- 
He placed his 


ho question open to them except that of damages. 
But he would leave to them two questions—({1) Was 
the plaintiff dismissed by the defendant or did he 
voluntarily leave the defendant's employment? (2) 
In any case, what damage did he sustain? If they 
thought that, when the plaintiff edited the paper for 


a few days after August 3, he did so on the footing 
there would be 


that he had Jeft Mr. Gibbs voluntarily, 

no dismissal. As to damages, if the plaintiff ought to 
have accepted Mr, Steinkopff's offer of 41,300 for 
three months he would only be entitled to nominal 
damages. It was very difficult for them, in estimating 
damages against Mr, Gibbs, to take into consideration 
Mr, Greenwood's personal feeling toward Mr, Stein. 
kopff, or ideas as tothe policy or conduct of a newspaper, 
In the result the jury, being unable to agree, were 


discharged, 


Court was insufficient. ae 

‘The Solicitor-General and Mr. Hinsimarsh appeared 
for plaintiff; Mr. tinlay, Q.C,, and Mr. k, G. Arbuth- 
not for defendant. : 


Mr. Frederick Greenwood stated that he was plain. 
tiff In 1866, he started as first editor of the Pall Mall 


Gacette. \n May, 1880, when it changed its politics, 
he left that paper for the Sf. Fames's Gasette at a 
salary originally of £1,300 a year, in addition to extra 
payment for his own literary work, In 1882 he con- 
sented to areduction to £1,100 a year. _ In the early 
part of 1888 Mr. Gibbs contemplated selling the paper, 
and conimunicated from time to time with him about 
it. One particular plan mentioned in the letter of 
March ist was referred to, involving the alteration of 
the ownership and management on different lines. 
This plan fell through, Eventually it was disposed of 
to another gentleman named in the pleadings, Till 
July, 1888, he continued to edit the St, Fames's Gazette 
He received salary from May to July at the rate of 
£1,300 avear, On Angust 3 his paper passed into 

He assisted till the last, until August 3, 


other hands 
when it passed into fresh hands. He actually remained 

Since then he had taken 
In the time 
He 


LETTER FROM SAN FRANCISCO. 


(From our Sprectar CoRRESPONDENT.) 


San Francisco, June zoth, 
The Cronin case at Chicago is still the leading 
The police continue to make 


topic of the day. 
arrests right and left, and the chief detectives 


always claim to be on the point of unravelling the 
mystery ; but up to the present time, uo more is 


in his office until the 10th. 
such literary work as he could get. 
covered by the notice he had earned about £200. 


was throughout willing todo such literary employ- 


ment as he could get, 
Cross-examined by Mr. Finlay. —He had an interest 


in the St. Fames's Gasctte as part owner (letter of 


The purchaser here referred to 
sonably certain that Cronin was murdered by 


members of the Clan-na-Gael Society, an Ivisii 
revolutionary body, formed for the purpose of 
using dynamite and other weapons of destruc- 
lion against England. In this body were two 
factions, a Cronin faction, and a Sullivan fac- 
tion, ‘The latter managed to get control of 
the monies of the Society, and the former, per- 
haps irritated at there being no division, ac- 
cused Sullivan and his friends of malversation. 
The breach became so wide that Cronin’s assassi- 
nation was freely discussed and recommended. 
Hence when the murder took place, suspicion 
naturally fell on Sullivan, and no one was sure 
prised when he was arrested. 

The arrest created excitement, because Sullivan 
isa leading lawyer and citizen; and four tich men 
promptly gave bail in $20,000 for his appearance 
when arraigned. A survey of his career, however, 
makes hiy arrest less surprising than it at first 
appeared. fle says he was born in Maine, but it 
is believed he fist saw the light in Canada. His 
first business was keeping a shve store in Detroit. 
This was burned, and he was charged with having 
set iL on fire, but nothing could be proved against 
hin. When Geant became President, he took an 
active part in managing the affairs of the Republi- 
can party in the North-West, aud was rewarded 


by an cffice in New Mexico, where he shot a man. 
Then he went to Chicago, and got another office. 


March 3, 1888, read), i 
was Mr, Steinkopff; he preferred that it should pass 


to Mr. S:cinkopff than into the hands of defendant's 
sons. The letters of March 6, 7, 10, and 21, 1838, 
were here read. In the letter of March 2 Steinkopff 
was referred fo as “ my friend,” and in that of April 
2 as “my negotiator.” It was then proposed that he 
should co-operate with Steinkopff. That was then 


the basis of negotiation. On the gth of April he wrote 
On the 2gth of April he wrote 


again to defendant. ; : 
to defendant as follows :-—J, being willing to lighten 
your burden of expenses, voluntarily promised to take 
£300 a year off my salary, and also to write for noth. 
ing tillthe paper got into a better position. This it 
has done, as you are aware, and I now regard my 
promise as fulfilled and at an end with the end of this 
month.” On the rst of May came the letter from 
defendant to himself, in which the defendant said — 
"You are, of course, within your rights in declining to 
work under the present arrangements, and as I don't 
see my way to alter them I must accept your letter 
as formal notice from this date. Of course, we have 
both of us aright to a year's notice:” and the letter 
offered to relieve the plaintiff as soon as the latter 
liked. A quantity of correspondence followed about 
the sale of the paper, andthe plaintiff, on May 31, 
called attention to the fact that he had brought £5,000 
for the purpose of preventing the paper fram being sold 
over his head, as the Pall Afall Gas-tle had been; and he 
asked, How was that matter to be dealt with’ ‘Ihe de- 
fendant replied that the £<,000 w.s subject tothe same 
risks as the sums contributed by the other proprietors. 


On May 14 he received the following from Steinkoff :—~ 
Kaiserhof, Berlin, May 1g, 1883. 


My dear Greenwood,~I wrote yon on Saturday morning, and 
I hope that the little difference with Mr, Gibbs has been removed, 


tions and complaints. 
terfered with the editorial department. 
case against plaintiff in reply to the latter's com. 
piaints in his letter of August 12 (hereinbefore set 
forth), Hehad paid £5,0c0 for the copyright, knowing 
it had been a dead Joss for years, merely to please 
plaintiff. (The letter of August 15 was here re-read), 
the solicitors on ‘either side conducted the final legal 


arrangements, under which plaintiff got one-sixth of 
He objected to the copyright being 


the profits, if any. y 
valued (as also did defendant), because it would be 


noised about and injure the paper. 
In cross-examination by the Solicitor-General, 
witness said he had paid £13,000 or £14.000 for the 
St Fames's Gazette Plsintiff said it would be ex- 
tremely desirable to get early news from Berlin. (Lhe 
witness's letter of May 13 was again read.) ‘The 
‘understanding ” referred to was that mt a 
s i ation—political infor- ] 
ae The ee aie ewig was an! A dispute Letween him and aman named Hanford 


known than when Hast wrote. It is, however, rea- 
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led to an altercation, and he shot Hanford dead on 
his own doorstep. Ife was tried, and the jury dis- 
agreed. A second trial resulted in an acquittal. 
He then became an active member of the Irish 
force party, and was elected President of the Land 
League. He stumped Illinois for Blaine in 1884, 
and it is supposed that it was through his influence 
that Egan got the mission to Chile. It hardly 
seems that an additional murder would be incon- 
sistent with this record. 

How Americans in Chicago feel may be inferred 
from a sermon lately delivered by the leading 
Methodist minister of the city. He deplored the 
coming to this country of foreigners wlio import 
their home quatrels and their home lawlessness 
with them, and make our peaceful land the arena 
for their broi!s ; and he asked in a voice of thunder 
how it comes that three-fourths of the police of 
Chicago are members of the Clan-na-Gael 
Society ? At this the feelings of the congregation 
could no longer Le restrained. “The men rose to 
their feet and applauded vociferously, as though 
they had been in a theatre, and it was some mi- 
nutes before the pastor was ahle to resume his ser- 
mon. The Irish are certainly making themselves 
beloved in this country. 

Joln Gilbert, the Nestor of the stage, is dead, 
atthe ripe old age of 79. He had been sixty-one 
years on the boards. Barn in Boston, he made 
his debut in that city in 1828, and became a good 
stock actor; but when he turned forty, he deve- 
loped a capacity for playing old gentlemen which 
no other member of the profession possessed. As 
Sir Peter Teazle he was without a rival, and all 
the long range of péres nobles had'no fitter repre- 
sentative than he. For nearly forty years he was 
identified with the Wallacks, father and son; he 
was for many years stage manager of the theatre 
owned by Lester Wallack. In an age when 
dissipation in some shape or other appears to be 
inseparable from histrionic ability, John Gilbert 
presented an example of absolutely blameless con- 
duct. His life was pure, and his habits would not 
have been more wholesome had he been a minis- 
ter of the gospel. He enjoyed the respect and 
affection of a very large circle of acquaintances ; 
and when he retired from the stage to enjoy a com- 
fortable competency which he had accumulated by 
his savings, he counted among his visitors the very 
best people in the country. 

John L. Sullivan, who has gone into training for 
his fight with Kilrain, occasionally gives his neigh- 
bours a taste of his quality. His trainer Muldoon 
has a hard time with him, A licking now and 
then be had to expect, but when it comes to 
battering bis face out of shape with a_ board, 


articles are the other important clauses of the 
trealy :— 


Article 3, touching residence and trade, reads: There shall 
be between the territories and possessions of the two contract- 
ing parties reciprocal freedom of commerce and navigation. Citi- 
zens and subjects respectively of each of the contracting parties 
shall have the right to come freely and securely with their 
ships and cargoes to all places and_ points in the territory 
and possessians of the other, where citizens or subjects of the 
most favoured nations are permitted so to come, ‘They may 
remain and reside at all place or points where citizens and sub- 
jects of the most favoured nations are permitted to remain and 
reside, and they may there hire and occupy houses and ware- 
houses, and they may there trade by wholesale or retail in all 
kinds of products, manufactures and merchandise of lawful 
comiuwerce. 


Article 4 says: His Majesty the Emperor of Japan in con- 
sideration of the several stipulations contained in this treaty, 
hereby grants Mexican citizens resorting to Japan, apart from 
and in addition to the privileges extended to such citizens by the 
last preceding article of this treaty, the privileges of coming, 
remaining and residing in all parts of his territories and posses- 
sions, of there hiring and occupying houses and warehouses, of 
there trading by wholesale and retail in all kinds of products, 
manufactures and merchandise of lawful commerce, and finally, 
of there engaging in and pursuing all other lawful occupations. 

Art. § provides that any favours, privileges or immunity relating 
to commerce, navigation, travel through or residence in the ter- 
ritories which either party has granted or may hereafter grant 
to citizens or subjects of any other State, shall be extended to 
citizens or subjects of the other contracting party gratuitously 
on the same or equivalent conditions. 


It seems hardly probable that any close inter- 
course between Japan and Mexico will come in our 
lime—unless the new steamship line which the 
Atchison and ‘lopeka is said to be about to run 
between San Diego and Yokohama should induce 
an interchange of merchandise and passengers. 
A more likely occurrence is the occupation of 
Lower California by Chinamen. Within a few 
weeks, Chinese merchants residing in this city 
have acquired extensive mining and agricultural 
rights in that territory, and ,Chinamen are being 
shipped to Ensenada in considerable numbers. It 
is whispered that this is the beginning of a migra- 
tion of Monguls from Kwangtung to Lower Califor- 
nia, and that if nothing interferes with the plan, the 
Chinese Six Companies will presently control that 
territory. Mexico would be only too glad to see it 
occupied, and would not care whether the occu- 
pants were Chinamen or, Americans. “The Irish 
prejudice against Chinamen, which prevails in Cali- 
fornia, does not extend into the sister Republic. 
Mexico would be quite willing to give Chinamen 
the suffrage, and to allow them to organize an 
armed militia. If they thus obtained control of 
the territory, they would be free to make such 
laws as in their judgment their interests required, 
and if they chose to refuse the suffrage or the 
tight to hold land to persons of Irish birth or 
descent, no one could say them nay. Mexico 
would be indifferent on the subject. The United 
States have no business to interfere in foreign 
countries on behalf of Irishmen; and Great Britain 


the way of the Professor seems hard. ‘The | would not concern itself in so small a matter, Yet 
fact is, John is an incurable drunkard,|the organization of an independent Chinese 
and it is’ odds that he will lose the match|colony on the border of California could not be 


through his besetting sin. In sporting circles 
the betting is on Kilrain, It is admitted Sul- 
livan will knock him out, if he gets in two or 
three fair blows; but Kilrain is as nimble as a 
monkey, and can dodge as well as hit. Sullivan is 
so irreclaimable a brute that most people would 
like to hear of his defeat; but Kilrain is not an 
angel either. There is small choosing ’twixt rotten 
apples. 


without serious effect on the future destiny of this 
coast. : 


ENGLISH DIPLOMACY IN FAPAN. 
pe rele nas aa 


The news which we published yesterday that 
Prince Bismarck signed the revised treaty with 
apan on the 11th justant,—news which we should 
have thought that Baron Reuter would have found 
atleast as important as the fact that the Duke of 
Cambridge bas been summoned for assaulting a 
journalist—oiust have been very distasteful to all 
Englishmen who read it, Not on its own merits, 
for we do not believe that there is an Englishman 
in China who has considered the question at all 
who is vot glad to note the great step that Japan 
jias made; but that the hand that has led her 
up that’ step is German and not English, No- 
thing is more humiliating to the self-respecting 
mind than for a rival to forestal him: in an action— 
whatever it may be—which he has seen is inevi- 
lable, which is advantageous in itself, but which 
he has put off doing until too late. ‘The leading 
journals in the East have been urging Great 
Britain for years to take her own ground in Treaty 
Revision, and give notice that she would no longer 
attempt to pet the unanimous consent of the seven- 
teen discordant treaty powers in Japan, but the 
idea of such an independent course was hortifying 
to the precedent-led minds of the Legation at 
Tékyd and the Foreign Office in London; and 
while we continue to talk sweetly to the Mikado, 
and promise him that we will think about 
revising his treaty when he has erected all the 
safeguards that we consider necessary, the news 
comes that the United States and Germany have 
done what Japan wanted and leftus out in the 
Mexico has been published. It abolishes ex-|cold. It is a little hard on Lord Salisbury that 
(raterrilorial jurisdiction, so far as Mexicans are! it should be Germany, whom he has been so ready 
concerned, and places each nation reciprocally onto assist at Zanzibar and in Samoa, that has 
the footing of the most-favoured-nation as far as) played him this trick. 
customs duties ale concerned. The following | The new treaty, says the Fapan Mail speak- 


Pennsylvania voted the day before yesterday on 
a constitutional amendment prohibiting the manu- 
facture or sale of intoxicating liquors; it followed 
the example of New Hampshire and Massachusetts 
and snowed the proposed “reform” under. At 
the present time the exact majority against the 
amendment is not known; but it will not be less 
than 100,000, ‘The vote may be regarded as 
a turning point in the prohibition controversy. ‘The 
chances are that no State hereafter will engraft pro- 
hibition upon its organic instrument, ‘and it is 
quite probable that Iowa, Kansas, and other 
States, which passed under the control of the pro- 
hibitionists some years ago, will now retrace their 
steps. Experience has proved that the objects 
sought by the probibitionists can be accomplished 
by the system of high license, which Minnesota, 
and a number of cities in the north have adopted 
within a few years. ‘he price of a liquor license 
is set at $1,000 or $1,500—more than small rum- 
shops can afford to pay; they go out of existence, 
and as they were the chief cradles of intemper- 
ance, the community gets the benefit of prohibi- 
tion without its intolerant features. The New 
York Legislature has twice passed bills esta- 
blishing high license in that State, but each time 
the bills have been vetoed by Governor Hill, who 
counts the liquor-dealers among his staunchest 
supporters. 

The text of the treaty between Japan and 


[July 13, 1889. 


ing briefly, ‘is understood to open the whole 
of Japan to German subjects after a fixed date 
ext year, those who take advantage of the 


increased privilleges thus granted being, of 


course, subject to Japanese jurisdiction, It fur- 


ther provides for the entire sweeping away of all 
existing restrictions on and after a certain date in 
the more distant future.” Exit extraterrttorialitas. 
What we wrote not long ago when the news came 
that the United States had agreed to the revised 
treaty we could only repeat now; but we should 
write it now with more force. “The United States 
are always expected to maintain a freer hand in 
dealing with international questions, and their 
tendency is far more liberal than most of the 
European Powers dare to be, so that their 
secession from the policy of co-operation when 
it seemed that that policy was controverting the 
dictates of international justice and courtesy, 
was not surprising. But Germany was in a very 
different position ; she had always held strenuously 
to the co operative policy, and had markedly shewn 
her determination to keep hand in hand with us. In 
1886 it was Great Britain and Germany, as the 
Fapan Mail points out, who came forward jointly 
and presented to the Japanese negotiators a note 
offering a solution to the treaty revision question 
then deemed remarkably liberal. But Germany 
has of late been working very hard to extend 
her influence in Japan at the expense of Eng- 
land, and this opportunity was too good to be 
lost. ‘The shortsightedness and supineness of 
Sir Francis Plunkett gave the opportunity, and 
Prince Bismarck has seized it. Sir Francis 
Plunkett must have seen that extraterritoriality 
was doomed in Japan, and that treaty revision in. 
the sense desired by the Japanese was only a 
question of time; and if he had been worth his 
salt he must have seen that some nation would try 
to snatch the credit of yielding first to the just 
aspirations of the Japanese, and that the nation 
that did so yield would establish a strong claim to 
the gratitude of the Mikado’s empire. In China 
and Japan itis our right and duty to lead; but 
nowadays we prefer tofollow. The leading spirit in 
Peking is the German Minister, and he will be now 
the leading spirit in Téky6; and this we owe not to 
any decadence in our power or in our commerce, 
not to any diminution in’ the respect in which 
China and Japan hold us as a nation, but to the 
character of our representatives at Peking and 
TOkyd, and the indifference of the Foreign Office 
in London. Itis not, of course, the present Mi- 
nister to Japan who is to blame; but such in- 
cidents as this make us sometimes doubt the use 
of Ministers at all. What is the use of expen- 
sive leyations at Berlin and ‘Tokyo if an in- 
cident ike this can be sprung upon us? If 
they knew what was going on between Germany 
and Japan and took no notice of it, they ought to 
be swept out; if they did not know, of what use 
are they? ‘The Fapan Afail, with a loyal desire, 
apparently, to exculpate the late British Minister 
to Tékyd, makes excuses for England, which we 
fear it knows while it writes them have no strength 
inthem. If England delays, says the afail, ‘atthe 
last moment, it is because she has far more reason 
to be circumspect than any other Power. We 
trust that thinking Japanese will recognise these 
facts of their own accord. England is still 
in excellent time. If she puts her name to 
the covenant vow, she will do so, not because 
Germany or America has set her the example, but 
Lecause of her own independent belief that Japan 
deserves to be trusted.” We are afraid that think- 
ing Japanese will not be taken in by these self- 
contradictory excuses, and we dondt imagine that 
the Afai expects them io be. “There is not much 
ring of confidence in its concluding paragraph :— 
“Te does not follow for a moment that because 
Germany has taken a step in advance of Eng- 
land, the former has any real right to claim 
precedence of the latter in) genuine good-will 
and friendship.” The sting of the matter is 
that it does give Germany a real right to claim 
precedence of England; why should we trouble 
about it if it did not? For years the Afail has 
been urging that justice as well as courtesy 
demanded that Japan’s treaties should be revis- 
ed. Germany has agreed at last to this, and we 
have not, and is Germany not to have the credit 
of this? = Bismarck fights for his own hand, 
and nobody can blame -him; but we must not 
omit to notice that so far France has stood loyally 
by us, and has not anticipated us, as the Germans 
have done, or backed out withopt warning from 
th co-operative policy.—N.-C. Datly News. 


To THE Dear.—A Person cured of Deafness and 
noises in the head of 23 years standing by a simple 
remedy, will send a description of it FREE to any 
Person who applies to NICHOLSON, 21, Bedford 
Square, London, W.C., England. = May ity. 


Sa mes - i ee inc ae 


July 13, 1889.] 
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LATEST TELEGRAMS. 


se ae aig ¢---—- $ 
(Reuter “Speciar” ro “ Japan Mait.”] 


London, July 6th. 

The dervishes have been defeated with the 
loss of one thousand killed, wounded and pri- 
soners. The Egyptian troops lost seventy men. 

The arbitrators in the Earl of Durham and 
Sir George Chetwynd case have awarded the 
latter one farthing damages, and decreed that 
each party should pay his own costs. 


London, July roth. ~ 
Notwithstanding an appeal by the Govern- 
ment the amendment on the Land Transfer Bill 
was pressed toa division and carried. As it 
was contrary to the spirit of the measure, Lord 
Salisbury has withdrawn the Bill. 
Two of the Irish members have been arrested 
under the Crimes Act. 
London, July 11th. 
Five thousand dervishes are marching north- 
ward, Wodehouse following them in steamers. 
Strong reinforcements of Eygptians and British 
are proceeding to Assouan. 
Gladstone has written a letter condemning 
bimetallism. 


(From tHe “ Sincarors Free Press." 


London, June 17th. 
The Russian Press denies any Russo- 
Servian convention and any ground for the 
disquieting rumours which continue regarding 
Russia’s attitude. 
The crops in Hungary are suffering from 
prolonged drought. 
London, June 1ogth. 
A more hopeful feeling prevails on the Con- 
tinent, and the alarm of war is subsiding. 
Paris, June 19th. 
The following is the result of the Grand Prix 
de Paris :— 
M. Delamarre's Vasistas...... seeecsoee I 
M. Michel Ephrussi’s Pourtant...... 2 
M. Lupin’s Aerolithe ........, 3 


‘ London, June zoth. 
Count Tornielli has been appointed Italian 
Ambassador to the Court of St. James’s. © 
London, June 21st. 
The Ascot gold cup :— 
Mr. de la Rue’s Trayles............... 1 
Lord Falmouth’s Rada ............668 
Mr. L. de Rothschild’s Cotillon...... 3 


London, June 22nd. 

In the discussion on the Army Estimates, 
Mr. .Henry Fowler censured Lord Wolseley’s 
political speeches at Birmingham and at Oxford, 
and hoped that Mr. Stanhope disagreed with his 
views as to conscription. 

Mr. Stanhope replied that he trusted conscrip- 
tion would never have to be adopted in England. 

Mr. Bridge, of Bow Street, having refused a 
summons against H.R.H. the Duke of Cam- 
bridge for assaulting a journalist at the review 
of the London Fire Brigade, when the Prince 
and Princess of Wales were mobbed, Chief 
Justice Coleridge ordered the summons to be 
issued, adding that all subjects are equal before 
the law. , 


eee ces nce 


London, June 24th. 
Sir Henry Loch, G.C.M.G., at present Gover- 
nor of Victoria, is appointed Governor of the 
Cape Colony. 
London, June 24th. 
The Emperor of Austria, receiving the Dele- 
gation in Vienna, said that the Allied Powers 
were striving for a peaceful development of the 
situation, which, however, continues uncertain. 
He hoped that prudence would prevail in the 
Councils of Servia and preserve it from very 
serious dangers. He rejdiced at the steady pro- 
gress of Bulgaria. ; . 
The Budget comprises various special credits 
showing continuous arming. 


(Havas Tetscrams.} 


Paris, June 15th. 
Work has been commenced on the monument 
to commemorate the Revolution of 1789. 


Paris, June 17th. 
The cabmen’s strike is completely at an 
end. 
Paris, June 18th. 
The Caledonten has arrived at Suez. The 
health on board was excellent. 


Paris, June 2oth. 
The success of the Universal Exhibition is 
constantly increasing; the number of visitors 
daily exceeds a hundred thousand. 


The public prosecutor for the Court of Appeal 
at Saigon has embarked at Toulon. 


The Chamber of Deputies has finished the 
discussion of the Naval Budget, and has now 
taken up the War Budget. 

Paris, June 22nd. 

Brilliant fétes have been given to-day in honour 
of the President of the Republic by the Colonial 
Féte Commission at the Exhibition, in the 
palaces of Cochin-China, Cambodia, Annam, 
and Tongking. The procession of the Tong- 
kingese Dragon was very successful. 


Paris, June 22nd. 
The preliminary enquiry into the charges 
against General Boulanger has been concluded. 
The report has been put in the hands of the 
Procureur General of the Paris Court of Appeal. 
Paris, June 24th. 
Georges Laguerre, deputy, and Paul Dérou- 
lede, militant Boulangist, were fined roo fres. in 
connection with the disturbance at Angouléme. 
Deputy Laissant, a militant Boulangist, was 
acquitted. 


TIME TABLES AND STEAMERS. 
TOKYO-YOKOHAMA RAILWAY. 


Down Trains LeEAve SHIMBASHI Station at 6.10,* 
6.40, 8, 8.35,+ 9.45,* and 10.50. a.m, and 12.05, 1.25, 
2.30, 4, 4.45,t 6.15, 6.50, 8.30, 9.55, and 11.15 p.in, 

Up TRAINS LEAVE YOKOHAMA Station at 6.30, 
7.20, 8.30, 9.15,¢ 10.20, and 11.30 a.m., and 12,50, 
2, 3 35, 4.30,F 5.05, 6.35, 7.50, 9.10, 10.05, and 11.05+ 
p.m. 

Fares—First-class, sen 60; second-class, sen 40; 
and third-class, sen 20. 


Trains marked (*) run through without stopping at Omori, Ka- 
wasaki, Tsurumi and Kanagawa Stations. Those marked (t) 
tun through without stopping at Omori, Kawasaki and Tsu- 
rumi Stations. Down trains at 6.10 a.m. run no further than 
Kyoto, arriving there at 11.20 p.m.; at 9.45 a.m. no further 
than Nagoya, arriving at 10.10 p.m.; at 2.30 p.m. no further 
than Shizuoka, arriving at 9 p.m.; and the train at 4.45 p.m. 
runs to Kobe, arriving at 12.50 p.m. next day. 


TOKAIDO RAILWAY. 


Trains Luave Yokouama (down) at 6.55, 9, aud 
10.30 a.m., and 1, 3.25, 5.35. and 7.45 p.m.; and 
Kozu (up) al 6.55, 8.40, and 11.10 a.m., and 2.47, 
4.57, 7-25 and 9.46 p.m, 

Farus—To Hodogaya, first-class sen 6, second. 
class sen 4, third-class sex 2; to Totsuka, sen 18, sen 
12, sez 6; to Ofuna sex 36, sen 24, sen 12; 10 Fuji- 
sawa, seu 42, seu 28, sen 14; to Hiratsuka, sen 66, 
sen 44, sen 22; to Oiso, seu 75, sen 50, sen 25; 
and to Kozu, sen 93, seu 62, sen 31, 


Down trains at 6.55 a.m. run no further than Kyoto, arriving 
there at 11.20p.m.; at 10.30 a.m. no further than Nagoya, 
arriving at 10.10 p.m.; at 3.25 p.m. no further than Shizuoka, 
arriving atgp.m.; and the train at 5.35 p.m. runs to Kobe, 
arriving at 12.50 p.m. next day. 


A tramway runs between Kozu and Yemoro (distance 4 ri.) 
Finrikisha may be hired between Yumoto and Mivanosnita 
(distance 14 ri). 


OFUNA-YOKOSUKA RAILWAY. 


TRAINS LEAVE OFuNa (down) at 7.35 and 9.45 a.m., 
and 1.45, 4.05, 6.15, and 8.30 p.m.; KAMaKURA (down) 
at 7.49 and 9.cgam., and 1.59, 4.19, 6.29, and 8.44 
p.m.; and Zusutmura (down) at 8.01 and 10.11 a.m., 
and 2.11, 4.31, 6.41, and 856 p.m., YOKOSUKA (up) 
at 6.40, 8.50, and 11.15 a.m., and 2.50, 5, and 7.30 
p.-m.; ZUSHIMUKA (up) at 7.01, 9.09, and 11.36 a.m., 
and 3 00, 5.21, and 7.51 p.m.; and KamakuRA (up) at 
7.13, 9.20, and 11.48 a.m., and 3.21, 5.33 and 8.03 p.m. 

Fargs—To Kamakura, first-class se 9, second-class 
sen 6, third-class sez 3; to Zushimura sen 15, Sefs 10, 
sen 5; and to Yokosuka sev 30, sen 20, sen 10. 


SHIMBASHI, SHINAGAWA, AND AKABANE 
SECTION. 

TRAINS LEAVE SHIMBASHI (down) at 5, 8.10, and 
Il a.m., and 1.50 and 4.45 p.m.; SHINAGAWA (down) 
at 5.09, 8.19, and 11.09 a.m., and 1.59 and 4.54 p.m. ; 
and AKABANE (up) at 9.25 a.m., aud 12,20, 3.15, 77d 
7.10 p.m, 


KOZU-KOBE RAILWAY, 


Down Trains eave Kozu at 8.32 am., and 12,12 
§.05 and7.10 p.m.; GoTEMBA at 9.52 a.m., and 1.32, 
6.24 and 8.32 p.m.; Numazu at 10.40 a.m., and 2.29, 
7-1§, and 9.24 p.m.; SHizuoka at 7.15 a.m., and 12.19, 
4.15, and 10.59 p.m. ; HAMAMATSU at 1.16 and 10 a.m. 
and 2 40 and 6.45 p.m.; TOYOHASHI at 2.14 and 11.10 
a.m, and 3.39 and 7.45 p.m.; Oru at 420 a.m. and 
1.06, 5.27, and 9.28 pm.; Nacoya at 5, 9.45, and 11.50 
a.m.,and 2and 6.15 p.m.; Giru at 6, and 10.53a.m.,and 
1, 3.06, and 7.17 p.m.; OGaktat 6.28 and 11.24 a.m., 
and 1,28, 3.37, and 7.47 p.m.; MarBara at 7.45 a.m, 
and 1, 2.49, 5.07, and 9 p.m.; Hiwone at 7-58 a.m., 
and 1.18, 3.02, 5.25, and g.11 p-m.; BaBa (Otsu) at 
934 and 10.44 a.m., and 3.15, 4.40, and 7.10 p.m. ; 
Kyoto at 10.14 a.m., and 4.05, 5.35, and 8 pem.; and 
OSAKA at 11.45 am., and 5.35, 7.20, and 9-50 p.m. 

Up Trains Leave Kone at 5.55 and 9.55 a.m. and 
1.55 and 5.30 pm.; Osaka at 7.06 and 11.06 ame 
and 3.06 and 6.36 pam.; Kyoto at 5.35 and 8.40 am. 
and 12.40, 4.36, and 8.05 p.m.; BABA (Otsu) at 6.18 
and 9.31 a.m. and 1.30, 5.25, and 8.52 p.m.; Hikong 
af 7.56 and 11.05 a.m. and 3.05 and 7-08 p.m.; Mat- 
BAKA at 8.13, and 11.20 a.m. and 3.22, 7.25, and 10.42 
p-m.; OGAkI at 9.30 a.m. and 12.36, 4.42, 8.46, and 
11.55 pm.; GIFU at 12.18 and 9.57 a.m. and 1.02, 
§-09, and 9.15 p.m.; NaGoya at 1.09, 6, and 11 a.m. 
and 2.10 psm.; Oru at 1.41, 6.44, and 11.44 a.m. and 
2.56 p.m.; ToYoHasu! at 3.17 and 8.30 a.m. and 1.30 
and 4.42 p.m.; HAMAMATSuU at 4.25 and 9-45 a.m. and 
245 and 6 p.m.; Suizuoka at 7.08 and 10.30 a.m. and 
12.45, and 5.35 p.m.; Numazu at 8.43 a.m. and 1214, 
2.24, and 7.14 p.m.; and GoTEMBA at 9.55 a.m. and 
1.29, 3 38 and 8.28 p.m. 

Farus—Kozu to Gotemba : first-class, sev 66, second- 
class sez 44, third-class sen 22; to Numazu yen 1.11, 
sen 74, sen 37; to Shizuoka yen 2.13, yen 1.42, sen 
71; to Hamamatsu yen 3.57, 5'en 2.38, jen 1.19; to 
Toyohashi yen 4.23, yen 2.82, yen 1.41; to Ofu yen 
5-22, yen 3.48, yet 1.74; to Nagoyayen 5.58, yen 
3-72, yen 1.86; to Gifu yen 6.15, yen 4.10, yet 2.05 ; 
to Ogaki yen 6.42, sen 4.28, yen 2.14; to Maibara yen 
7.05; 3€% 4.70, yen 235; to Hikone yen 7 17, yen 4.78, 
yen 2.39; to Baba yen 8.10, ye# 5.40, yen 2.70; to 
Kyoto yen 8.40, yen 5.60, yen 2.80; to Osaka yen 
Q 21, yer 6.14, yen 3.07; and to Kobe yer 9.81, yer 
6.54, Jen 3.27, 

The down train at 8.32 a.m. runs no further than Kyoto, arriving 
there at 11.20 p.m.; at 12.12 p.m. no further than Nagoya, 
arriving at 10.10 p.m.; at §.0§ p.m. no further than Shizuoka, 
arriving at g p.m.; and the train at 7.10 p-m.runs to Kobe, 
arriving at 12.50 p.m. next day. The up train at s.$§ a.m. 
runs no further than Shizuoka, arriving there at 8.40 p.m.; 
at 9.55 a.m. and 1.55 p.m. no further than Nagoya, arriving 


respectively at 6.07 and 10.15 p.m.; and the train at §.30 p.me 
tuns to Shimbashi arriving at 1.40 p.m. next day. 


MAIBARA-TSURUGA RAILWAY. 
TRAINS LEAVE MatBvKa (down) at 8.20 a.m., and 
3-25 and 7.30 p.m.; TsuRUGA (up) at 545 a.m., and 
12.20 and 2.50 p.m. 
Fargss—Maibara to Tsuruga, second-class sen 76 
third.class sen 35. 


TAKETOYO-OFU RAILWAY. 

TRAINS LEAVE ‘TAKETOYO. (up) at 5.40 and 10.40 
a.m., and 4.20 p.m. and OFu (down) at 8.55 a.m. and 
3 and 5.35 p.m. 

Fars—Second.class, sex 26, third-class, sen 13. 


NAGOYA-TAKETOYO RAILWAY. 


‘TRAINS LEAVE NAGOYA at 9.05 a.m., and 5.05 p.m, 
and TAakK#royo at 7.50 a.m., and 3.50 p.m. 


Farus—Second.-class, sex 74; Uhird-class, sen 37. 


TOKYO-SHIOGAMA RAILWAY. 


‘TRAINS LEAVE Usno (down) at 6.40 and 11.45 a.m., 
and 2.45 and 5.40 p.m.; Ursunomtya (down) at 10.02 
a.m, and 3.03 and 6.03 p.m.; SHIRAKAWA (down) at 8 
a.m, and 12.36 and 5.41 p.m.; KoriyaAMA (down) at 
9.25 a.m. and 1.54 and 6.58 p.m.; Fuxusnima (down) 
at 7.35 and 11.33 a.m, and 3.45 p.m.; Sanpat (down) 
at 6.15 and 10.25 a.m. and 2.30 and 6.35 p.m. 

‘TRAINS LEAVE SHIOGAMA (up) al 7 and 11.05 a.m, 
and 3.10 and 7.15 p.m,; SENnDatr (up) at 7.35 and 11.40 
a.m., and 3.45 p.m.; FukusHima (up) at 6.40 and 
10.26 a.m, and 2.36 p.m.; KoriyAmMa (up) at 8.30 
a.m., and 12.22 and 4.29 p.m.; SHIRAKAWA (up) at 
6.40 and 9.48 a.m., and 1.40 p.m.; Utsunomiya (up) 
at 6.25 and g.10 a.m., and 12.19 and 4.14 p.m. 

Farxs.—Ueno to Utsunomiya, first-class xen 2, 
second-class yen 1.32, third-class sen 66; to Korivama 
yen 4.10, yen 2.74, yer 1.37; to Fukushima yer 5, ven 
3.32, ren 1.66; to Sendai yer 6.45, jen 4.30, yer 2.15 ; 
to Shiogama ye 6.75, yet 4.50, yen 2.25. 


SHINJIKU-TATEKAWA RAILWAY. 
TRAINS LEAVE SHINJIKU, Tokyo, (down) at 7.09 
and lo a.m. and 2.30 and 5.40 p.m.,and TaTEKAWA 
(up) at 8.40 and 11.40 a.m. and 4.10 and 6.55 p.m. 
Fares—First-class sen 66; second-class sen 44; 
third-class sen 22. 


YOKOSUKA STEAMERS. 


Steamers Leave the Engiish Hatoba daily at 7.55 
and 10.30 a.m., and 1.45 and §.20 p.m.; and Leave 
Yokosuka at 6.50 and 10.10 a.m., 2d 1.30, and 4.30 
p.m.—Fare, sen 20. 


44 
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led to an altercation, and he shot Hanford dead on 
his own doorstep. He was tried, and the jury dis- 
agreed. A second trial resulted in an acquittal. 
He then became an active member of the Irish 
force party, and was elected President of the Land 
Leapue. He stumped Illinois for Blaine in 1884, 
and itis supposed that it was through his influence 
that Egan got the mission to Chile. It hardly 
seems that an additional murder would be incon- 
sistent with this record. 
How Americans in Chicago feel may be inferred 
from a sermon lately delivered by the leading 
» Methodist minister of the city. He deplored the 
coming to this country of foreigners whio import 
their home quarrels and their home lawlessness 
with them, and make our peaceful land the arena 
for their broils 3 and he asked in a voice of thunder 
how it comes that three-fourths of the police of 
Chicago are members of the Clan-na-Gael 
Society? At this the feclings of the congregation 
could ‘no longer be restrained. “he men rose to 
their feet and applauded vociferously, as though 
they had been in a theatre, and it was some mi- 


nutes before the pastor was able to resume his ser- | 


mon. ‘The Irish are certainly making themselves 
beloved in this country. 


John Gilbert, the Nestor of the stage, is dead, 
atthe ripe old age of 79. He had been sixty-one 
years on the boards. Barn in Boston, he made 
his debut in that city in 1828, and became a good 
stock actor; but when he turned forty, he deve- 
loped a capacity for playing old gentlemen which 
no other member of the profession possessed. As 
Sir Peter Teazle he was without a rival, and all 
the long range of péres nobles had'no fitter repre- 
sentative than he. For nearly forty years he was 
identified with the Wallacks, father and son; he 
was for many years slage manager of the theatre 
owned by Lester Wallack. In an age when 
dissipation in some shape or other appears to be 
inseparable from histrionic ability, John Gilbert 
presented an example of absolutely blameless con- 
duct. His life was pure, and his habits would not 
have been more wholesome had he been a minis- 
ter of the gospel. He enjoyed the respect and 
affection of a very large circle of acquaintances; 
and when he retired from the stage to enjoy a com- 
fortable competency which he had accumulated by 
his savings, he counted among his visitors the very 
best people in the country. 

John L. Sullivan, who has gone into training for 
his fight with Kilrain, occasionally gives his neigh- 
bours a taste of his quality. His trainer Muldoon 
has a hard time with him. A licking now and 
then be had to expect, but when it’ comes to 
battering bis face out of shape with a board, 
the way of the Professor seems hard. The 
fact is, John is an incurable drunkard, 
and it is odds that he will Jose the match 
through his besetting sin. In sporting circles 
the betting is on Kilrain. It is admitted Sul- 
livan will knock him out, if he gets in two or 
three fair blows; but Kilrain is as nimble as a 
monkey, and can dodge as well as hit. Sullivan is 
so irreclaimable a brute that most people would 
like to hear of his defeat; but Kilrain is not an 
angel either. There is small choosing ’twixt rotten 
apples. 


Penusylvania voted the day before yesterday on 
a constitutional amendment prohibiting the manu- 
facture or sale of intoxicating liquors; it followed 
the example of New Hampshire and Massachusetts 
. and snowed the proposed “reform” under. At 
the present time the exact majority against the 
amendment is not known; but it will not be less 
than 100,000, ‘The vote may be regarded as 
a tucning point in the prohibition controversy. The 
chances are that no State hereafter will engraft pro- 
hibition upon its organic instrument, ‘and it is 
quite probable that Towa, Kansas, and other 
States, which passed under the control of the pro- 
hibitionists some years ago, will now retrace their 
steps. Experience has proved that the objects 
sought by the probibitionists can be accomplished 
by the system of high license, which Minnesota, 
and a number of cities in the north have adopted 
within a few years. ‘The price of a liquor license 
is set at $1,000 or $1,500—more than small rum- 
shops can afford to pay; they go out of existence, 
and as they were the chief cradles of intemper- 
ance, the community gets the benefit of prohibi- 
tion without its intolerant features. The New 
York Legislature has twice passed bills esta- 
blishing high license in that State, but each time 
the bills have heen vetoed by Governor Hill, who 
counts the liquor-dealets among his staunchest 
supporters, 


The text of the treaty between Japan and!done what Japan wanted and left us out in the 


Mexico has Ween published. It abolishes ex- 


traterritorial jurisdiction, so far as Mexicans are! it should be Germany, whom he has been so ready 


concerned, and places each nation reciprocally on 
the footing of the most-favoured-nation as far as 
customs duties are concerned. The following 


a 


articles are the other important clauses of the 
trealy :— 


be between the territories and possessions of the two contract- 
ing parties reciprocal freedom of conimerce and navigation. 
zens and subjects } : 
shall have the right to come freely and securely with their 
ships and cargoes to all places and_ points in the territory 
and possessians of the other, « here citizens or subjects of the 
most favoured nations are permitted so to come. 
remain and reside at all place or points where citizens and sub- 
jects of the most favonred nations are permitted to remain and 


kinds of products, manufactures and merchandise of Jawful 
comuerce. 
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Article 3, touching residence and trade, reads: There shall 


Citi- 
respectively of each of the contracting parties 


‘They may 


reside, and they may there hire and occupy houses and ware- 
houses, and they may there trade by wholesale or retail in all 


Article 4 says: His Majesty the Emperor of Japan in con- 
sideration of the several stipulations contained in this treaty, 
hereby grants Mexican citizens resorting to Japan, apart from 
and in addition to the privileges extended to such citizens by the 
last preceding article of this treaty, the privileges of coming, 
remaining and residing in all parts of his territories and posses- 
sions, of there hiring and occupying houses and warehouses, of 
there trading by wholesale and retail in all kinds of products, 
manufactures and merchandise of lawful commerce, and finally, 
of there engaging in and pursuing all other lawful occupations. 
rivileges or immunity relating 
navigation, travel through or residence in the ter- 


ritories which either party has granted or may hereafter grant 
j other State, shall be extended to 


citizens or subjects of the other contracting party gratuitously 
on the same or equivalent conditions. 

It seems hardly probable that any close inter- 
course between Japan and Mexico will come in our 
lime—unless the new steamship line which the 
Atchison and ‘Yopeka is said to be about to run 
between San Diego and Yokohama should induce 
an interchange of merchandise and passengers. 
A more likely occurrence is the occupation of 
Lower California by Chinamen. Within a few 
weeks, Chinese merchants residing in this city 
have acquired extensive mining and agricultural 
rights in that territory, and ,Chinamen are being 
shipped to Ensenada in considerable numbers, It 
is whispered that this is the beginning of a migra- 
tion of Monguls from Kwangtung to Lower Califor- 
nia, and that if nothing interferes with the plan, the 
Chinese Six Companies will presently control that 
territory. Mexico would be only too glad to see it 
occupied, and would uot care whether the occu- 
pants were Chinamen or, Americans. The Irish 
prejudice against Chinamen, which prevails in Cali- 
fornia, dues not extend into the sister Republic. 
Mexico would be quite willing to give Chinamen 
the suffrage, and to allow them to organize an 
armed militia. If they thus obtained control of 
the territory, they would be free to make such 
laws as in their judgment their interests required, 
and if they chose to refuse the suffrage or the 
tight to hold land to persons of Irish bith or 
descent, no one could say them nay. Mexico 
would be indifferent on the subject. The United 
States have no business to interfere in foreign 
countries on behalfof Irishmen; and Great Britain 
would not concern itself in so small a matter. Yet 
the organization of an independent Chinese 
colony on the border of California could not be 
without serious effect on the future destiny of this 
coast. 


ENGLISH DIPLOMACY IN FAPAN. 
—_-— > 

The news which we published yesterday that 
Prince Bismarck signed the revised treaty with 
apan on the 11th jnotant,—news which we should 
have thought that Baron Reuter would have found 
atleast as important as the fact that the Duke of 
Cambridge has been summoned for assaulting a 
journalist—must have been very distasteful to all 
Englishmen who read it. Not on its own metils, 
for we do not believe that there is an Englishman 
in China who has considered the question at all 
who is not glad to note the great step that Japan 
jas made; but that the hand that has led her 
up that’ step is German and not English, No- 
thing is more humiliating to the self-respecting 
mind than for a rival to fovestal him in an action— 
whatever it may be—which he has seen is inevi- 
table, which is advantageous in itself, but which 
he has put off doing until too late. ‘The leading 
journals in the East have been urging Great 
Britain for years to take her own ground in ‘Treaty 
Revision, and give notice that she would no longer 
attempt to vel the unanimous consent of the seven- 
teen discordant treaty powers in Japan, but the 
idea of such an independent course was horrifying 
to the precedent-led minds of the Legation at 
Tédkyd and the Foreign Office in London; and 
while we continue to talk sweetly to the Mikado, 
and promise him that we will think about 
revising his treaty when he has erected all the 
safeguards that we consider necessary, the news 
comes that the United States and Germany have 
cold. It is a little hard on Lord Salisbury that 
to assist at) Zanzibar and in Samoa, that has 
played him this trick. 

The new treaty, says the Fapan Marl speak- 


increased privilleges ed 
course, subject to Japanese jurisdiction, It fur- 


. [July 13, 1889. 


ing briefly, ‘tis understood to open the whole 
of Japan to German subjects after a fixed date 


hext year, those who take advantage of the 
thus granted being, of 


ther provides for the entire sweeping away of all 
existing restrictions on and after a certain date in 
the more distant future.” Exit extraterritorialitas. 
What we wrote not long ago when the news came 
that the United States had agreed to the revised 
treaty we could only repeat now; but we should 
write it now with more force. ‘The United States 
are always expected to maintain a freer hand in 
dealing with international questions, and their 
tendency is far more liberal than most of the 
European Powers dare to be, so that their 
secession from the policy of co-operation when 
it seemed that that policy was controverting the 
dictates of international justice and courtesy, 
was not surptising. But Germany was in a very 
different position ; she had always held strenuously 
to the co operative policy, and had markedly shewn 
her determination to keep hand in hand with us. In 
1886 it was Great Britain and Germany, as the 
Fapan Mail points out, who came forward jointly 
and presented to the Japanese negotiators a note 
offering a solution to the treaty revision question 
then deemed remarkably liberal, But Germany 
has of late been working very hard to extend 
her influence in Japan at the expense of Eng- 
land, and this opportunity was too good to be 
lost. ‘The shortsightedness and supineness of 
Sir Francis Plunkett gave the opportunity, and 
Prince Bismarck has seized it. Sir Francis 
Plunkett must have seen that extraterritoriality 
was doomed in Japan, and that trealy revision in 
the sense desired by the Japanese was only a 
question of time; and if he had been worth his 
salt he must have seen that some nation would try 
to snatch the credit of yielding first to the just 
aspirations of the Japanese, and that the nation 
that did so yield would establish a strong claim to 
the gratitude of the Mikado’s empire. In China 
and Japan itis our right and duty to lead; but 
nowadays we prefer to follow. The leading spirit in 
Peking is the German Minister, and he will be now 
the leading spirit in Téky4; and this we owe not to 
any decadence in our power or in our commerce, 
not to any diminution in the respect in) which 
China and Japan hold us asa nation, but to the 
character of our representatives at Peking and 
TOky6, and the indifference of the Foreign Office 
in London, It is not, of course, the present Mi- 
nister to Japan who is to blame; but such in- 
cidents as this make us sometimes doubt the use 
of Ministers at all. What is the use of expen- 
sive leyations at Belin and ‘Tokyo if an in- 
cident like this can be sprung upon us? If 
they knew what was going on between Germany 
and Japan and took no notice of it, they ought to 
be swept out; if they did not know, of what use 
are they? The Fapan Afail, with a loyal desire, 
apparently, to exculpate the late British Minister 
to l'ékyd, makes excuses for England, which we 
fear it knows while it writes them have no strength 
inthem. If England delays, says the Afazl, “atthe 
last moment, it is because she bas far more reason 
to be circumspect than any other Power. We 
trust that thinking Japanese will recognise these 
facts of their own accord. England is still 
in excellent time. If she puts her name to 
the covenant now, she will do so, not because 
Germany or Ametica has set her the example, but 
because of her own independent belief that Japan 
deserves to be tusted.””) We are afraid that think- 
ing Japanese will not be taken in by these self- 
contradictory excuses, and we do ndt imagine that 
the Afatl expects them io be. There is not much 
ring of confidence in its concluding paragraph :— 
“Tt does not follow for a moment that because 
Germany has taken a step in advance of Eng- 
land, the former has any real tight to claim 
precedence of the latter in’ genuine good-will 
and friendship.” The sting of the mater is 
that it does give Germany a real right to claim 
precedence of England; why should we trouble 
about it if it did not? For years the Afail has 
been urging that justice as well as courtesy 
demanded that Japan’s treaties should be revis- 
ed. Germany has agreed at last to this, and we 
have not, and is Germany not to have the credit 
of this? = Bismarck fights for his own hand, 
and nobody can blame -him; but we must not 
omit to notice that so far France has stood loyally 
by us, and has not anticipated us, as the Germans 
have done, or backed out without warning from 
th co-operative policy.—.-C. Datly News. 


To THE Dear.—A Person cured of Deafness and 
noises in the head of 23 years standing by a simple 
remedy, will send a description of it FREE to any 
Person who applies to NICHOLSON, 21, Bedford 
Square, London, W.C., England. May t.1y. 
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LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
a rie > nite piped a 
[Reuter “Speciar” ro “Japan Mait.”’] 


; London, July 6th. 

The dervishes have been defeated with the 
loss of one thousand killed, wounded and pri- 
soners. The Egyptian troops lost seventy men. 

The arbitrators in the Earl of Durham and 
Sir George Chetwynd case have awarded the 
latter one farthing damages, and decreed that 
each party should pay his own costs. 


London, July roth. ~ 
Notwithstanding an appeal by the Govern- 
ment the amendment on the Land Transfer Bill 
was pressed toa division and carried. As it 
was contrary to the spirit of the measure, Lord 
Salisbury has withdrawn the Bill. 
Two of the Irish members have been arrested 
under the Crimes Act. ; 
London, July r1th. 
Five thousand dervishes are marching north- 
ward, Wodehouse following them in steamers. 
Strong reinforcements of Eygptians and British 
are proceeding to Assouan. 
Gladstone has written a letter condemning 
bimetallism. 


(From tHe “Sincarors Free Presk.’’) 
London, June 17th. 
The Russian Press denies any Russo- 
Servian convention and any ground for the 
disquieting rumours which continue regarding 
Russia's attitude. 
The crops in Hungary are suffering from 
prolonged drought. 
London, June 19th. 
A more hopeful feeling prevails on the Con- 
tinent, and the alarm of war is subsiding. 
, Paris, June r1gth. 
The following is the result of the Grand Prix 
de Paris :— 
M. Delamarre’s VasistaS,.............. I 
M. Michel Ephrussi’s Pourtant....., 2 
M. Lupin’s Aerolithe .......... 


: London, June zoth. 

Count Tornielli has been appointed Italian 
Ambassador lo the Court of St. James’s. © 
London, June 21st. 
The Ascot gold cup :— 

Mr. de la Rue’s Trayles........... 
Lord Falmouth’s Rada ............... 
Mr. L. de Rothschild’s Cotillon...... 3 


London, June 22nd. 

In the discussion on the Army Estimates, 
Mr. .Henry Fowler censured Lord Wolseley’s 
political speeches at Birmingham and at Oxford, 
and hoped that Mr. Stanhope disagreed with his 
views as to conscription. 

Mr. Stanhope replied that he trusted conscrip- 
tion would never have to be adopted in England. 

Mr. Bridge, of Bow Street, having refused a 
summons against H.R.H. the Duke of Cam- 
bridge for assaulting a journalist at the review 
of the London Fire Brigade, when the Prince 
and Princess of Wales were mobbed, Chief 
Justice Coleridge ordered the summons to be 
issued, adding that all subjects are equal before 
the law. 

London, June 24th. 

Sir Henry Loch, G.C.M.G., at present Gover- 
nor of Victoria, is appointed Governor of the 
Cape Colony. 

London, June 24th. 

The Emperor of Austria, receiving the Dele- 
gation in Vienna, said that the Allied Powers 
were striving for a peaceful development of the 
situation, which, however, continues uncertain. 
He hoped that prudence would prevail in the 
Councils of Servia and preserve it from very 
serious dangers. He rejdiced at the steady pro- 
gress of Bulgaria. ; ; 

The Budget comprises various special credits 
showing continuous arming. 


(Havas Tetscrams.] 


Paris, June 15th. 


Work has been commenced on the monument 
to commemorate the Revolution of 1789. 


Paris, June 17th. 
a cabmen’s strike is completely at an 
end. 
Paris, June 18th. 
The Caledonten has arrived at Suez. The 
health on board was excellent. 


Paris, June 2oth. 
The success of the Universal Exhibition is 
constantly increasing; the number of visitors 
daily exceeds a hundred thousand. 


The public prosecutor for the Court of Appeal 
at Saigon has embarked at Toulon. 


The Chamber of Deputies has finished the 
discussion of the Naval Budget, and has now 
taken up the War Budget. 

Paris, June 22nd. 


Brilliant fétes have been given to-day in honour 
of the President of the Republic by the Colonial 
Féte Commission at the Exhibition, in the 
palaces of Cochin-China, Cambodia, Annam, 
and Tongking. The procession of the Tong- 
kingese Dragon was very successful. 


Paris, June 22nd. 
The preliminary enquiry into the charges 
against General Boulanger has been concluded. 
The report has been put in the hands of the 
Procureur General of the Paris Court of Appeal. 
Paris, June 24th. 
Georges Laguerre, deputy, and Paul Dérou- 
léde, militant Boulangist, were fined 100 fres. in 
connection with the disturbance at Angouléme. 
Deputy Laissant, a militant Boulangist, was 
acquitted. 


TIME TABLES AND STEAMERS. 
+>---- feecnanens 
TOKYO-YOKOHAMA RAILWAY, 

Down Trains Leave SHIMBASH! Station at 6.10,* 
6.40, 8, 8.35,+ 9.45,* and 10.50. a.m , and 12.05, 1.25, 
2.30, 4, 4.45,t 6.15, 6.50, 8.30, 9.55, and 11.15} p.in, 

Up Trains LEAVE YOKOHAMA Station at 6.30, 
7.20, 8.30, 9.15,¢ 10.20, and 11.30 a.m., and 12.50, 
2, 335, 4.30,t 5.05, 6.35, 7.50, 9.10, 10.05, and 11.05+ 

mm. 


Fargs—First-class, sen 60; second-class, sen 40; 

and third.class, sen 20. 

Trains marked (*) run through without stopping at Omori, Ka- 
wasaki, Tsurumi and Kanagawa Stations. Those marked (t) 
run through without stopping at Omori, Kawasaki and Tsu- 
rumi Stations. Down trains at 6.10 a.m. run no further than 
Kyoto, arriving there at 11.30 p.m.; at 9.45 a.m. no further 
than Nagoya, arriving at 10.10 p.m.; at 2.30 p.m. no further 
than Shizuoka, arriving at 9 p.m.; and the train at 4.4§ p.m. 
runs to Kobe, arriving at 12.50 p.m. next day. 


TOKAIDO RAILWAY. 


Tratns rave Yorouama (down) at 6.55, 9, and 
10.30 a.m., and 1, 3.25, 5.35. and 7.45 p.m.; and 
Kozu (up) at 6.55, 8.40, and 31.10 a.m., and 2.47, 
4-57; 7-25 and 9.46 p.m, 

Farus—To Hodogaya, first-class sen 6, second- 
class sen 4, third-class sen 2; to Totsuka, seu 18, sen 
12, sen 6; to Ofuna sen 36, sen 24, sen 12;1to Fuji- 
Sawa, sen 42, sen 28, sen 14; to Hiratsuka, sen 66, 
sen 44, sen 22; to Oiso, sen 75, sen 50, sen 25; 
and to Kozu, sen 93, seu 62, sent 31. 


Down trains at 6.35 a.m. run no further than Kyoto, arriving 
there at 11.20 p.m.; at 10.30 a.m. no further than Nagcya, 
arriving at 10.10 p.m.; at 3.25 p.m. no further than Shizuoka, 
arriving atgp.m.; and the train at 5.35 p.m. runs to Kobe, 
arriving at 12.50 p.m. next day. 


A tramway runs between Kozu and Yemoro (distance 4 ri.) 
Finrikisha may be hired between Yumoto and Miyanosnita 
(distance 1} ri). 


OFUNA-YOKOSUKA RAILWAY. 


TRAINS LEAVE OruNna (down) at 7.35 and 9.45 a.m., 
and 1.45, 4.05, 6.15, and 8.30 p.m.; Kamakura (down) 
at 7.49 and g.cgam.,and 1.59, 4.19, 6.29, and 8.44 
p.m.; and ZusHImura (down) at 8.01 and 10.11 a.m., 
and 2.11, 4.31, 6.41, and 856 p.m., Yokosuka (up) 
at 6.40, 8.50, and 11.15 a.m., and 2,50, 5, and 7.30 
p.m.; ZUSHIMUKA (up) at 7.05, 9.09, and 11.36 a.m., 
and 3 00, 5.21, and 7.51 p.m.; and Kamakura (up) at 
7-133 9.20, and 11.48 a.m., and 3.21, 5.33 and 8.03 p.m. 

Fares—To Kamakura, first-class ses 9, second-class 
sen 6, third-class sew 3; to Zushimura sen 15, sef# 10, 
sen 5; and to Yokosuka sen 30, sen 20, sen 10. 


SHIMBASHI, SHINAGAWA, AND AKABANE 
SECTION. 

TRAINS LEAVE SiuitMBASHI (down) at 5, 8.10, and 
Ti a.m., and 1.50 and 4.45 p.m.; SHINAGAWA (down) 
at 5.09, 8.19, and 11.09 a.m., and 1.59 and 4.54 p.m. ; 
and AKABANE (up) at 9.25 a.m., aud 12,20, 3.15, 7"4 
7.10 p.m, 


KOZU-KOBE RAILWAY, 


Down Trains Leave Kozu at 8.32 am., and 12,12 
§.05 and7.10 p.m.; GoTEMBa at 9 52 a.m., and 1.32, 
6.24 and 8,32 p.m.; Numazu at 10.40 a.m., and 2.29, 
7-15, and 9.24 p.m. ; SHIZUOKA at 7.15 a.m., and 12.19, 
4.15, and 10.59 p.m. ; HAMAMATSU at 1.16 and 10 a.m. 
and 2.40 and 6.45 p.m.; ToyYoHASHI at 2.14 and I1.10 
a.m. and 3.39 and 7.45 p.m.; Oru at 420 a.m. and 
1.06, 5.27, and 9.28p m.; Nacoyaat 5, 9.45, and 11,50 
a.m., and 2 and 6.15 p.m.; Giru at 6,and 10.53a.m.,and 
1, 3.06, and 7.17 p.m.; OGaktat 6.28 and 11.24 a.m., 
and 1,28, 3.37, and 7.47 p.m.; MArBAra at 7.45 a.m. 
and 1, 2.49, 5.07, and 9 p.m.; Hixone at 7.58 a.m., 
and 1.18, 3.02, 5.25, and g.11 p.n.; BaBa (Otsu) at 
934 and 10.44 a.m., and 3.15, 4.40, and 7.10 p.m. ; 
Kyoto at 10.14 a.m., and 4.05, 5.35, and 8 pm.; and 
Osaka at 11.45 a.m., and 5.35, 7.20, and 9-50 p.m. 

Up Trains veave Kone at §.55 and 9.55 a.m. and 
1455 and 5.30 pm.; OSAKA at 7.06 and 11.06 asm. 
and 3.06 and 6.36 p.m.; Kyoto at 5-35 and 8.40 a.m. 
and 12.40, 4.36, and 8.05 p.m.; BABA (Otsu) at 6.18 
and 9.31 a.m. and 1.30, 5 25, and 8.52 p.m.; HikKong 
at 7.56 and 11.05 a.m. and 3.05 and 7.08 p.m.; Mat- 
BARA at 8.13, and 11.20 a.m. and 3.22, 7.25, and 10.42 
p-m.; OGaki at 9.30 a.m. and 12.36, 4.42, 8.46, and 
11.55 p-m.; GiFu at 12.18 and 9.57 a.m. and 3.02, 
5.09, and g.15 p.m.; NaGoya at 1.09, 6, and 11 a.m. 
and 2.10 pom.; Oru at 1.41, 6.44, and 11.44 a.m. and 
2.56 p.m.; TovoHAsHI at 3.17 and 8.30 a.m. and 1.30 
and 4.42 p.m.; Hamamatsu at 4.25 and 9.45 a.m. and 
2.45 and 6 p.m,; SH1zuoKa at 7.08 and 10.30 a.m, and 
12.45, and §.35 p.m.; Numazu at 8.43 a.m. and 1214, 
2.24, and 7.14 p.m.; and GoTEMBA at 9.55 a.m. and 
1.29, 3 38 and 8.28 p.m. 

Farus—lKozu to Gotemba : first-class, sev 66, second- 
class sen 44, third-class sen 22; to Numazu yen 1.11, 
sen 74, sen 37; to Shizuoka yen 2.13, yen 1.42, sen 
71; to Hamamatsu yer 3.57, sen 2.38, yen 1.19; to 
Toyohashi yen 4.23, yen 2.82, yen 1.41; to Ofu ven 
§.22, yen 3.48, yen 1.74; to Nagoya yen 5.58, jen 
3-72, yen 1.86; to Gifu yen 6.15, yen 4.10, yen 2.05; 
to Ogaki yen 6.42, yen 4.28, yen 2.14; to Maibara yen 
7-05, 3€2 4.70, yer 235; to Hikone yen 7 17, yen 4.78, 
yen 2.39; to Baba yen 8.10, yew 5.40, yen 2.70; ta 
Kyoto yen 8.40, yen 5.60, yen 2.80; to Osaka yen 
9.21, yen 6.14, yer 3.07; and to Kobe yen 9.81, yer 
6.54, 9e% 3.27. 

The down train at 8.32 a.m. runs no further than Kyoto, arriving 
there at 11.20 p.m.; at 12.13 p.m. no further than Nagoya, 
arriving at 10.10 p.m.; at §.05 p.m. no further than Shizuoka, 
arriving at 9 p.m.; and the train at 7.10 p.m.runs to Kobe, 
arriving at 12.50 p.m. next day. The up train at 5.5§ a.m. 
runs no further than Shizuoka, arriving there at 8.40 p-m.; 
at 9.§§ a.m. and 1.55 p.m. no further than Nagoya, arriving 


respectively at 6.07 and 10.15 p.m.; and the train at §.30 p.m 
runs to Shimbashi arriving at 1.40 p.m. next day. 


MAIBARA-TSURUGA RAILWAY. 
TRAINS LEAVE Matsara (down) at 8.20 a.m., and 
3.25 and 7.30.p.m.; ‘TsuRUGA (up) at 545 a.m., and 
12.20 and 2.50 p.m. 
Faras—Maibara to Tsuruga, second-class sen 76 
third.class sen 35. 


TAKETOYO-OFU RAILWAY. 

TRAINS LEAVE ‘TAKETOYO. (up) at 5.40 and 10.40 
a.m., and 4.20 p.m. and OFu (down) at 8.55 a.m. and 
3 and 5.35 p.m. 

Fars—Second.class, sen 26, third-class, sen 13, 


NAGOYA-TAKETOYO RAILWAY. 
‘TrRatns LgAve NaGoya at 9.05 a.m., and 5,05 p.m. 
and Takuroyo at 7.50 a.m., and 3.50 p.m. 
Farus—Second.class, sez 74; Vhird-class, sen 37. 


TOKYO-SHIOGAMA RAILWAY. 


‘TRAINS L¥AVE Usno (down) at 6.40 and 15.45 a.m., 
and 2.45 and 5.40 p.m.; Ursunomtya (down) at 10.02 
a.m, and 3.03 and 6.03 p.m.; SHtRAKAWA (down) at 8 
a.m, and 12.36 and 5.41 p.m.; KortyamMA (down) at 
9.25 a.m. and 1.54 and 6.58 p.m.; FukusHima (down) 
at 7.35 and 11.393 a.m. and 3.45 p.m.; Senpat (down) 
at 6.15 and 10.25 a.m. and 2.30 and 6.35 p.m. 

‘TRAINS LEAVE SHIOGAMA (up) al 7 and 17.05 a.m., 
and 3.10 and 7.15 p.m.; SENDAI (up) at 7.35 and 11.40 
a.m., and 3.45 p.m.; Fuxusuima (up) at 6.40 and 
10.26 a.m. and 2.36 p.m.; KoriyAMA (up) at 8.30 
a.m., and 12,22 and 4.29 p.m.; SHIRAKAWA (up) at 
6.40 and 9.48 a.m., and 1.40 p.m.; Utsunomiya (up) 
at 6.25 and g.10 a.m., and 12.19 and 4.14 p.m. 

Farus.—Ueno to Utsunomiya, first-class xen 2, 
second-class yer 1.32, third-class sen 66; to Korivama 
yen 4.10, yen 2.74, ver 1.37; to Fukushima yer §, sex 
3.32, xen 1.66; to Sendai yen 6.45, yen 4.30, ren 2.15 ; 
to Shiogama yeu 6.75, yen 4.50, yen 2.25. 


SHINJIKU-TATEKAWA RAILWAY. 
TRAINS LEAVE SHINJIKU, TOKYO, (down) at 7.09 
and 10 a.m. and 2.30 and 5.40 p.m., and TaTEKAWA 
(up) at 8.40 and 11.40 a.m. and 4.10 and 6.55 p.m, 
Fares—First-class sen 66; second-class sen 44; 
third-class sen 22. 


YOKOSUKA STEAMERS. 


STEAMERS LeAve the Engiish Hatoba daily at 7.55 
and 10.30 a.m., and 1.45 and §.20 p.m.; and LEAVE 
Yokosuka at 6.50 and 30.10 a.m., 7d 1.30, and 4.30 
p.m.— Fare, sen 20. 
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led to an altercation, and he shot Hanford dead on 
his own doorstep. He was tried, and the jury dis- 
agreed. A second trial resulted in an acquittal. 
He then became an active member of the Irish 
force party, and was elected President of the Land 
Leapue. He stumped Illinois for Blaine in 1884, 
and itis supposed that it was through his influence 
that Egan got the mission to Chile. It hardly 
seems that an additional murder would be incon- 
sistent with this record. 
How Americans in Chicago feel may be inferred 
from a sermon lately delivered by the leading 
+ Methodist minister of the city. He deplored the 
coming to this country of foreigners who import 
their home quarrels and their home lawlessness 
with them, and make our peaceful land the arena 
for their broils ; and he asked in a voice of thunder 
how it comes that three-fourths of the police of 
Chicago are members of the Clan-na-Gael 
Society ? At this the feelings of the congregation 
could no longer be restrained. The men rose to 
their feet and applauded vociferously, as though 
they had been in a theatre, and it was some mi- 


nutes before the pastor was ahle to resume his ser-, 


mon. ‘The Irish are certainly making themselves 
beloved in this country. 

John Gilbert, the Nestor of the stage, is dead, 
atthe ripe old age of 79. He had beew sixty-one 
years on the boards. Barn in Boston, he made 
his debut in that city in 1828, and became a good 
stock actor; but when he turned forty, he deve- 
loped a capacity for playing old gentlemen which 
no other member of the profession possessed. As 
Sir Peter Teazle he was without a rival, and all 
the long range of péres nobles had no fitter repre- 
sentative than he. For nearly forty years he was 
identified with the Wallacks, father and son; he 
was for many years stage manager of the theatre 
owned by Lester Wallack. In an age when 
dissipation in some shape or other appears to be 
inseparable from histrionic ability, John Gilbert 
presented an example of absolutely blameless con- 
duct. His life was pure, and his habits would not 
have been more wholesome had he been a minis- 
ter of the gospel. He enjoyed the respect and 
affection of a very large circle of acquaintances ; 
and when he retired from the stage to enjoy a com- 
fortable competency which he had accumulated by 
his savings, he counted among his visitors the very 
best people in the country. 

John L. Sullivan, who has gone into training for 
his fight with Kilrain, occasionally gives his neigh- 
bours a taste of his quality. His trainer Muldoon 
has a hard time with him. A licking now and 
then he bad to expect, but when it’ comes to 
battering bis face out of shape with a_ board, 


the way of the Professor seems lard. ‘The 
fact is, John is an incurable druntard, 
and jt is odds that he will lose the match 


through his besetting sin. In sporting circles 
the betting is on Kilrain. It is admitted Sul- 
livan will knock Wim out, if he gets in two or 
three fair blows; but ‘Kilrain is as nimble as a 
monkey, and can dodge as well as hit. Sullivan is 
so irreclaimable a brute that most people would 
like to hear of his defeat; but Kilain is not an 
angel either. There is small choosing ’twixt rotten 
apples, 


Pennsylvania voted the day before yesterday on 
a constitutional amendment prohibiting the manu- 
facture or sale of intoxicating liquors; it followed 
the example of New Hampshire and Massachusetts 
and snowed the proposed ‘reform’ under. At 
the present time the exact majority against the 
amendment is not known; but it will not be less 
than 100,000. ‘The vote may be regarded as 
a turning point in the prohibition controversy. ‘The 
chances are that no State hereafter will engraft pro- 
hibition upon its organic instrument, ‘and it is 
quite probable that Towa, Kansas, and other 
States, which passed under the control of the pro- 
hibitionists some years ago, will now retrace their 
steps. Experience has proved that the objects 
sought by the prohibitionists can be accomplished 
by the system of high license, which Minnesota, 
and a number of cities in the north have adopted 
within a few years. ‘The price of a liquor license 
is set at $1,000 or $1,500—more than small rum- 
shops can afford to pay; they go out of existence, 
and as they were the chief cradles of intemper- 
ance, the community gets the benefit of prohibi- 
tion without its intolerant features, The New 
York Legislature has twice passed bills esta- 
blishing high license in that State, but each time 
the bills have been vetoed by Governor Hill, who 
counts the liquor-dealers among lis staunchest 
supporters. 

Vhe text of the treaty between Japan and 
Mexico has been published. [t abolishes ex- 
tralerritorial jurisdiction, so far as Mexicans are 


concerned, and places each nation reciprocally on | 
the footing of the most-favoured-nation as far as| played him this trick. 


customs duties are concerned. The following 


ee 


articles are the other important clauses of the 
trealy :— 


be between the territories and possessions of the two contract- 
ing parties reciprocal freedom of conimerce and navigation. Citi- 
zens and subjects respectively of each of the contracting parties 
shall have the right to come t 
ships and cargoes to all places snd_ points in the territory 
an 
most favoured nations are permitted so to come. 
remain and reside at all place or points where citizens and sub- 
jects of the most favoured nations are permitted to remain and 
reside, and they may 
houses, and they may there trade 
kinds of products, manufactures 
cominerce. 


sideration of the several stipulations contained in this treaty, 
hereby 
and a addition to the privileges extended to such citizens by the 
last preceding article of this treaty, the privileges of coming, 
remaining and residing in all parts of his territories and posses- 
sions, of there hiring and occupying houses and warehouses, 
there trading by wholesale and retail in all kinds of products, 
manufactures and merchandise of lawful commerce, 
of there engaging in and pursuing 


ritories which either party has granted or 


citizens or subjects of the other contracting party gratuitously 
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ing briefly, is understood to open the whole 
of Japan to German subjects after a fixed date 
hext year, those who take advantage of the 
increased privilleges thus granted being, of 
course, subject to Japanese jurisdiction. It fur- 
ther provides for the entire sweeping away of all 
existing restrictions on and after a certain date in 
the more distant future.” Exit extraterritorialitas. 
What we wrote not long ago when the news came 
that the United States had agreed to the revised 
treaty we could only repeat now ; but we should 
write it now with more force. “The United States 
are always expected to maintain a freer hand in 
dealing with international questions, and their 
tendency is far more liberal than most of the 
European Powers dare to be, so that their 
secession from the policy of co-operation when 
it seemed that that policy was controverting the 
dictates of international justice and couttesy, 
was not surprising. But Germany was in a very 
different position ; she had always held strenuously 
to the co operative policy, and had markedly shewn 
her determination to keep hand in hand with us. In 
1886 it was Great Britain and Germany, as the 
Fapan Mail points out, who came forward jointly 
and presented to the Japanese negotiators a note 
offering a solution to the treaty revision question 
then deemed remarkably liberal. But Germany 
has of late been working very hard to extend 
her influence in Japan at the expense of Eng- 
land, and this opportunity was too good to be 
lost. ‘The shortsightedness and supineness of 
Sir Francis Plunkett gave the opportunity, and 
Prince Bismarck has seized it. Sir Francis 
Plunkett must have seen that extraterritoriality 
was doomed in Japan, aud that treaty revision in 
the sense desired by the Japanese was only a 
question of time; and if he had been worth his 
salt he must have seen that some nation would try 
to snatch the credit of yielding first to the just 
aspirations of the Japanese, and that the nation 
that did so yield would establish a strong claim to 
the gratitude of the Mikado’s empire. In China 
and Japan itis our right and duty to lead; but 
nowadays we prefer to follow. The leading spirit in 
Peking is the German Minister, and he will be now 
the leading spiritin Téky6; and this we owe not to 
any decadence in our power or in our commerce, 
notto any diminution in the respect in’ which 
China and Japan hold us as a nation, but to the 
character of our representatives at Peking and 
TOky6, and the indifference of the Foreign Office 
in London. Itis not, of course, the present Mi- 
nister to Japan who is to blame; but such in- 
cidents as Unis make us sometimes doubt the use 
of Ministers at all. What is the use of expen- 
sive lepations at Berlin and Tokyo if an in- 
cident like this can be sprung upon us? — If 
they knew what was going on between Germany 
and Japan and took no notice of it, they ought to 
be swept out; if they did not know, of what use 
are they? The Fapan Afail, with a loyal desire, 
apparently, to exculpate the late British Minister 
to l'éky6, makes excuses for England, which we 
fear it knows while it writes them have no strength 
inthem. If England delays, says the fail, atthe 
last moment, it is because she has far more reasan 
to be circumspect than any other Power, We 
trust that thinking Japanese will recognise these 
facts of their own accord. England is still 
in excellent time. If she puts her name to 
the covenant now, she will do so, not because 
Germany or Ametica has set her the example, but 
because of her own independent belief that Japan 
deserves to be trusted.” We are aftaid that think- 
ing Japanese will not be taken in by these self- 
contradictory excuses, and we dondt imapine that 
the Afar] expects them io be. ‘There is not much 
ring of confidence in its concluding paragraph :— 
“Tt does not follow for a moment that because 
Germany has taken a step in advance of Eng- 
land, the former has any real tight to claim 
precedence of the latter in genuine good-will 
and friendship.” The sting of the matter is 
that it does give Germany a real right to claim 
precedence of England; why should we trouble 
about it if it did not P For years the Afail has 
been urging that justice as well as courtesy 
demanded that Japan’s treaties should be revis- 
ed. Germany has agreed at last to this, and we 
have not, and is Germany sot to have the credit 
of this? = Bismarck fights for his own hand, 
and nobody can blame -him; but we must not 
omit to notice that so far France has stood loyally 
by us, and has not anticipated us, as the Germans 
have done, or backed out withont warning from 
th co-operative policy.—N.-C. Daily News. 


Article 3, touching residence and trade, reads: There shal} 


freely and securely with their 


where citizens or subjects of the 


possessians of the other, ; 
‘They may 


there hire and occupy houses and ware- 
by wholesale or retail in all 
and merchandise of lawful 


Article 4 says: His Majesty the Emperor of Japan in con- 


grants Mexican citizens resorting to Japan, apart from 


of 


and finally, 
all other lawful occupations. 
rivileges or immunity relating 
rough or residence in the ter- 
may hereafter grant 
shall be extended to 


Art. § providesthatany favours, 
to commerce, navigation, travel t 


to citizens or subjects of any other State, 


on the same or equivalent conditions. 


It seems hardly probable that any close inter- 
course between Japan and Mexico will come in our 
time—unless the new steamship line which the 
Atchison and ‘lopeka is said to be about to run 
between San Diego and Yokohama should induce 
an interchange of merchandise and passengers. 
A more likely occurrence is the occupation of 
Lower California by Chinamen. Within a few 
weeks, Chinese merchants residing in this city 
have acquired extensive mining and agricultural 
rights in that territory, and ,Chinamen are being 
shipped to Ensenada in considerable numbers. It 
is whispered that this is the beginning of a migra- 
tion of Monguls from Kwangtung to Lower Califor- 
nia, and that if nothing interferes with the plan, the 
Chinese Six Companies will presently control that 
territory. Mexico would be only too glad lo see it 
occupied, and would not care whether the occu- 
pants were Chinamen or Americans. ‘The Irish 
prejudice against Chinamen, which prevails in Cali- 
fornia, dues not extend into the sister Republic. 
Mexico would be quite willing to give Chinamen 
the suffrage, and to allow them to organize an 
armed militia. If they thus obtained control of 
the territory, they would be free to make such 
laws as in their judgment their interests required, 
and if they chose to refuse the snffrage or the 
tight to hold land to persons of hish bith or 
descent, no one could say them nay. Mexico 
would be indifferent on the subject. The United 
States have no business to interfere in foreign 
countries on behalf of Irishmen; and Great Britain 
would not concern itself in so small a matter, Yet 
the organization of an independent Chinese 
colony on the border of California could not be 
without serious effect on the future destiny of this 
coast. 


ENGLISH DIPLOMACY IN FAPAN. 
So 

The news which we published yesterday that 
Prince Bismarck signed the revised treaty with 
apan on the 11th jnstant,—news which we should 
have thought that Baron Reuter would have found 
at least as important as the fact that the Duke of 
Cambridge bas been summoned for assaulting a 
journalist—miust have been very distasteful to all 
Englishmen who read it. Not on its own merits, 
for we do not believe that there is an Englishman 
in China who has considered the question at all 
who is not glad to note the great step that Japan 
jas made; but that the hand that has led her 
up that step is Getman and not English, No- 
thing is more humiliating to the self-respecting 
mind than for a rival to forestal him in an action— 
whatever it may be—which he has seen is inevi- 
table, which is advantageous in itself, but which 
he has put off doing until too late. ‘The leading 
journals in the East have been urging Great 
Britain for years to take her own ground in Treaty 
Revision, and give notice that she would no longer 
attempt to vet the unanimous consent of the seven- 
teen discordant treaty powers in Japan, but the 
idea of such an independent course was horrifying 
to the precedent-led minds of the Legation at 
Tékyd and the Foreign Office in London; and 
while we continue to talk sweetly to the Mikado, 
and promise him that we will think about 
revising his treaty when he has erected all the 
safeguards that we consider necessary, the news 
comes that the United States and Germany have 
done what Japan wanted and left us out inthe 
cold. It is a little hard on Lord Salisbury that 
it should be Germany, whom he has been so ready 
to assist at Zanzibar and in Samoa, that has 
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To tHE Dear.—A Person cured of Deafness and 
noises in the head of 23 years standing by a simple 
remedy, will send a description of it FREE to any 
Person who applies to NICHOLSON, 21, Bedford 


The new trealy, says the Fapan Mail speak-' Square, London, W.C., England. May I.1y. 
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LATEST TELEGRAMS. 


-— ---—- >-- a 
(Reuter “Speciar” ro “Japan Mait.”] 


London, July 6th. 

The dervishes have been defeated with the 
loss of one thousand killed, wounded and _ pri- 
soners. The Egyptian troops lost seventy men. 

The arbitrators in the Earl of Durham and 
Sir George Chetwynd case have awarded the 
latter one farthing damages, and decreed that 
each party should pay his own costs. 


London, July roth. 
Notwithstanding an appeal by the Govern- 
ment the amendment on the Land Transfer Bill 
was pressed toa division and carried. As it 
was contrary to the spirit of the measure, Lord 
Salisbury has withdrawn the Bill. 
Two of the Irish members have been arrested 
under the Crimes Act. 
London, July rrth. 
Five thousand dervishes are marching north- 
ward, Wodehouse following them in steamers. 
Strong reinforcements of Eygptians and British 
are proceeding to Assouan. 
Gladstone has written a letter condemning 
bimetallism. 


(From tHe “ Sincarors Free Press."’) 


London, June 17th. 
The Russian Press denies any Russo- 
Servian convention and any ground for the 
disquieting rumours which continue regarding 
Russia's attitude. 
The crops in Hungary are suffering from 
prolonged drought. 
London, June rgth. 
A more hopeful feeling prevails on the Con- 
tinent, and the alarm of war is subsiding. 
: Paris, June rgth. 
The following is the result of the Grand Prix 
de Paris :-— 
M. Delamarre’s Vasistas............... I 
M. Michel Ephrussi’s Pourtant.,..... 2 
M. Lupin’s Aerolithe ..............666 3 


: London, June zoth, 
Count Tornielli has been appointed Italian 
Ambassador to the Court of St. James’s. © 


London, June 21st. 

The Ascot gold cup :— 
Mr. de la Rue’s Trayles 
Lord Falmouth’s Rada ...........068 
Mr. L. de Rothschild’s Cotillon...... 3 


London, June 22nd. 

In the discussion on the Army Estimates, 
Mr. Henry Fowler censured Lord Wolseley’s 
political speeches at Birmingham and at Oxford, 
and hoped that Mr. Stanhope disagreed with his 
views as to conscription. 

Mr. Stanhope replied that he trusted conscrip- 
tion would never have to be adopted in England. 

Mr. Bridge, of Bow Street, having refused a 
summons against H.R.H. the Duke of Cam- 
bridge for assaulting a journalist at the review 
of the London Fire Brigade, when the Prince 
and Princess of Wales were mobbed, Chief 
Justice Coleridge ordered the summons to be 
issued, adding that all subjects are equal before 
the law. 


London, June 24th. 
Sir Henry Loch, G.C.M.G., at present Gover- 
nor of Victoria, is appointed Governor of the 
Cape Colony. 
London, June 2ath. 
The Emperor of Austria, receiving the Dele- 
gation in Vienna, said that the Allied Powers 
were striving for a peaceful development of the 
situation, which, however, continues uncertain. 
He hoped that prudence would prevail in the 
Councils of Servia and preserve it from very 
serious dangers. He rejdiced at the steady pro- 
gress of Bulgaria. ; ; 
The Budget comprises various special credits 
showing continuous arming. 


(Havas Tecscras.) 


Paris, June 15th. 
Work has been commenced on the monument 
to commemorate the Revolution of 1789. 


Paris, June 17th. 
ay cabmen’s strike is completely at an 
end. 
Paris, June 18th. 
The Caledonien has arrived at Suez. The 
health on board was excellent. 


Paris, June 2oth. 

The success of the Universal Exhibition is 
constantly increasing; the number of visitors 
daily exceeds a hundred thousand. 

The public prosecutor for the Court of Appeal 
at Saigon has embarked at Toulon. 

The Chamber of Deputies has finished the 
discussion of the Naval Budget, and has now 
taken up the War Budget. 

Paris, June 22nd. 

Brilliant fétes have been given to-day in honour 
of the President of the Republic by the Colonial 
Féte Commission at the Exhibition, in the 
palaces of Cochin-China, Cambodia, Annam, 
and Tongking. The procession of the Tong- 
kingese Dragon was very successful. 

Paris, June 22nd. 

The preliminary enquiry into the charges 
against General Boulanger has been concluded. 
The report has been put in the hands of the 
Procureur General of the Paris Court of Appeal. 

Paris, June 24th. 

Georges Laguerre, deputy, and Paul Dérou- 
léde, militant Boulangist, were fined roo fres. in 
connection with the disturbance at Angouléme. 
Deputy Laissant, a militant Boulangist, was 
acquitted. 


TIME VARLES AND STEAMERS, 
—_———_-_—_ >——-- Opies J tak 
TOKYO-YOKOHAMA RAILWAY. 

Down Trains Leave SHIMBASHI Station at 6.10,* 
6.40, 8, 8.35,¢ 9.45,* and 10.50, a.m , and 12.05, 1.25, 
2.30, 4, 4.45,t 6.15, 6.50, 8.30, 9.55, and 11,15 p.m, 

Up ‘TRAINS LEAVE YOKOHAMA Station at 6.30, 
7.20, 8.30, 9.15,¢ 10.20, and 11.30 a.m., and 12.50, 
2,335, 4.30,t 5.05, 6.35, 7.50, 9.10, 10.05, and 11.05+ 
p.m. 

Fares—First-class, sen 60; second-class, sen 40; 
and third.class, sen 20, 


Trains marked (*) run through without stopping at Omori, Ka- 
wasaki, Tsurumi and Kanagawa Stations. Those marked (+) 
run through without stopping at Omori, Kawasaki and Tsu- 
tumi Stations. Down trains at 6.10 a.m. run no further than 
Kyoto, arriving there at 11.20 p.m.; at 9.45 a.m. no further 
than Nagoya, arriving at 10.10 p.m.; at 2.30 p.m. no further 
than Shizuoka, arriving at 9 p.m.; and the train at 4.45 p.m. 
runs to Kobe, arriving at 12.50 p.m. next day. 


‘TOKAIDO RAILWAY. 


Trains tuave Yowouama (down) at 6.55, 9, and 
10.30 a.m, and 1, 3.25, 5.35. and 7.45 p.m.; and 
Kozu (up) at 6.55, 8.40, and t1.10a.m., and 2.47, 
4.57, 7-25 and 9.46 p.m, 

Farus—To Hodogaya, first-class sen 6, second. 
class sen 4, third-class sen 2; to Totsuka, sen 18, sen 
12, sen 6; to Ofuna sen 36, sen 24, sen 12; to Fuji- 
sawa, Sen 42, sen 28, sen 34; to Hiratsuka, sen 66, 
sen 44, Sen 22; to Oiso, seu 75, seu 50, sen 25; 
and to Kozu, sen 93, seu 62, sen 31, 


Down trains at 6.§5 a.m. run no further than Kyoto, arriving 
there at 11.20p.m.; at 10.30 a.m. no further than Nagoyss 
arriving at 10.10 p.m.; at 3.25 p.m. no further than Shizuoka, 
arriving atgp.m.; and the train at 5.3§ p.m. runs to Kobe, 
arriving at 12.50 p.m. next day. 


A tramway runs between Kozu and Yumoro (distance 4 i.) 
Finrikisha may be hired between Yumoto and Miyanoswita 
(distance 1} ri). 


OFUNA-YOKOSUKA RAILWAY. 


TRAINS LEAVE OFuNA (down) at 7.35 and 9.45 a.m., 
and 1.45, 4.05, 6.15, and 8.30 p.m.; KamakuRA (down) 
at 7.49 and 9.59 am., and 1.59, 4.19, 6.29, and 8.44 
p.m.; and ZusHtmura (down) at 8.01 and 10.11 a.m., 
and 2.11, 4.31, 6.41, and 856 p.m., YOKOSUKA (up) 
at 6.40, 8.50, and 11.15 a.m., and 2.50, 5, and 7.30 
p-m.; ZUSHIMURA (up) at 7.01, 9.09, and 11.36 a.m., 
and 3 00, 5.21, and 7.51 p.m.; and IXamMakuRA (up) at 
7:13) 9.20, and 11.48 a.m., and 3.21, 5.33 and 8.03 p.m. 

Farges—To Kamakura, first-class seg, second-class 
sen 6, third-class sew 3; to Zushimura sen 15, Seft 10, 
sen 5; and to Yokosuka sem 30, sen 20, sen 10. 


SHIMBASHI, SHINAGAWA, AND AKABANE 
SECTION. 

TRAINS LEAVE SutMBASHI (down) at 5, 8.10, and 
I1a.m., and 1.50 and 4.45 p.m.; SHINAGAWA (down) 
at 5.09, 8.19, and 11.09 a.m., and 1.59 and 4.54 p.m. ; 
and AKABANE (up) at 9.25 a.m., aud 12.20, 3.15, 774 
70 p.m, 


KOZU-KOBE RAILWAY, 


Down Trains Leave Kozu at 8.32 am., and 12,12 
5.05 and7.10 p.m.; GoTEMBa at 9 52 a.m., and 1.32, 
6.24 and 8.32 p.m.; Numazu at 10.40 a.m., and 2.29, 
7-15, and 9.24 p.m.; SHIZUOKA at 7.15 a.m., and 12.19, 
4.15, and 10.59 p.m. ; HAMAMATSU at 1.16 and 10 a.m. 
and 2 40 and 6.45 p.m.; ToyYoHASHI at 2.14 and 11.10 
a.m. and 3.39 and 7.45 p.m.; Oru at 420 a.m. and 
1.06, 5.27, and 9.28 pm.; Nacoyaat 5, 9.45, and 11.50 
a.m.,and 2and 6.15 p.m.; Gru at 6, and 10.53a.m.,and 
1, 3.06, and 7.17 p.m.; OGaktat 6.28 and 11.24 a.m., 
and 1.28, 3.37, and 7.47 p.m.; MArBARA at 7.45 a.m. 
and 1, 2.49, 5.07, and 9 p.m.; Hixone at 7.58 a.m., 
and 1.18, 3.02, 5.25, and g.11 p.m.; BaBa (Otsu) at 
934 and 10.44 a.m., and 3.15, 4.40, and 7.10 p.m. ; 
Kyoto at 10.14 a.m., and 4.05, 5.35, and 8 pem.; and 
Osaka at 11.45 a.m., and 5.35, 7.20, and 9-50 p.m. 

Up Trains ceave Kone at §.55 and 9.55 a.m. and 
1.5§ and 5.30 p.m.; OSAKA at 7.06 and 11.06 ame 
and 3.06 and 6.36 pam.; Kyoto at 5.35 and 840 am. 
and 12.40, 4.36, and 8.05 p.m.; BABA (Otsu) at 6.18 
and 9.31 a.m. and 1.30, 5 25, and 8.52 p.m.; Hikong 
af 7.56 and 11.05 a.m. and 3.05 and 7-08 p.m.; Mat- 
BAKA at 8.13, and 11.20 a.m. and 3.22, 7.25, and 10.42 
p-m.; OGaK! at 9.30 a.m. and 12.36, 4.42, 8.46, and 
11.55 p.m.; GiFu at 12.18 and 9.57 a.m. and 1.02, 
§.09, and 9.15 p.m.; NaGoya at 1.09, 6, and 11 a.m. 
and 2.10 p.m.; OFu at 1.41, 6.44, and 11.44 a.m. and 
2.56 p.m.; TovoHAsH! at 3.17 and 8.30 a.m. and 1.30 
and 4.42 p.m.; HAMAMATSU at 4.25 and 9.45 a.m. and 
245 and 6 p.m,; Suizuoka at 7.08 and 10.30 a.m. and 
12.45, and 5.35 p.m.; Numazu at 8.43 a.m. and 1214, 
2.24, and 7.14 p.m; and GoTEMBA at 9.55 a.m. and 
1.29, 3 38 and 8.28 p.m, 

Farus—Kozu to Gotemba : first-class, sen 66, second. 
class sen 44, third-class sen 22; to Numazu yen uri, 
sen 74, sen 37; to Shizuoka yen 2.13, yen 1.42, sen 
71; to Hamamatsu yer 3.57, sen 2.38, yen 1.19; to 
Toyohashi yen 4.23, yen 2.82, yen 1.41; to Ofu yen 
5.22, yen 3.48, yen 1.74; to Nagoya yen 5.58, jen 
3-72, yen 1.86; to Gifu yen 6.15, yen 4.10, yer 2.05 ; 
to Ogaki yen 6.42, yen 4.28, yen 2.14; to Maibara yen 
7.05, 3€ 4.70, yen 235; to Hikone yen 7 17, yen 4.78, 
yen 2.39; to Baba yen 8.10, ye” 5.40, yen 2.70; to 
Kyoto yen 8.40, yen 5.60, yen 2.80; to Osaka yen 
921, yeu 6.14, yer 3.07; and to Kobe yen 9.81, yer 
6.54, 36% 3.27. 

The down train at 8.32. a.m. runs no further than Kyoto, arriving 
there at 11.20 p.m.; at 12.12 p.m. no further than Nagoya, 
arriving at 10.10 p.m.; at §.05 p.m. no further than Shizuoka, 
arriving at 9 p.m.; and the train at 9.10 p.m.runs to Kobe, 
artiving at 12.50 p.m. next day. The up train at s.g¢ a.m. 
runs no further than Shizuoka, arriving there at 8.40 p.m.; 
at 9.§§ a.m. and 1.55 p.m. no further than Nagoya, arriving 


respectively at 6.07 and 10.15 p.m.; and the train at §.30 p.me 
runs to Shimbashi arriving at 1.40 p.m. next day. 


MAIBARA-TSURUGA RAILWAY. 
TRAINS LEAVE Marsvra (down) at 8.20 a.m., and 
3.25 and 7.30 p.m.; TsuRUGA (up) at § 45 a.m., and 
12.20 and 2.50 p.m. 
Fargs—Maibara to Tsuruga, second-class sen 76 
third.class sen 35. 


TAKETOYO-OFU RAILWAY. 

TRAINS LEAVE ‘TAKETOVO (up) at 5.40 and 10.40 
a.m., and 4.20 p.m. and OFu (down) at 8.55 a.m. and 
3 and 5.35 p.m. 

Fars—Second.class, sen 26, third-class, sen 13, 


NAGOYA-TAKETOYO RAILWAY. 
‘TRAINS LEAVE NAGOYA at 9.05 a.m., and 5.05 p.m. 
and ‘Takuroyo at 7.50 a.n., and 3.50 p.m. 
Farus—Second-class, sex 74; Third-class, sen 37. 


TOKYO-SHIOGAMA RAILWAY. 


‘TRAINS Lyave Urno (down) at 6.40 and 11.45 a.m., 
and 2.45 and 5.40 p.m.; Ursunomtya (down) at 10.02 
a.m, and 3.03 and 6.03 p.m.; SHtRAKAWA (down) at 8 
a.m, and 12.36 and §.41 p.m.; KoriyamMaA (down) at 
9.25 a.m. and 1.54 and 6.58 p.m. ; Fukusnima (down) 
at 7.35 and 11.33 a.m, and 3.45 p.m.; Sanpat (down) 
at 6.15 and 10.25 a.m. and 2.30 and 6.35 p.m. 

TRAINS LEAVE SHIOGAMA (up) al 7 and 11.05 a.m., 
and 3.10 and 7.15 p.m, ; SENDAI (up) at 7.35 and 11.40 
a.m., and 3.45 p.m.; FukusHIMA (up) at 6.40 and 
10.26 a.m, and 2.36 p.m.; Kortyama (up) at 8.30 
a.m., and 12.22 and 4.29 p.m.; SHIRAKAWA (up) at 
6.40 and 9.48 a.m., and 1.40 p.m. ; Utsunomiya (up) 
at 6.25 and 9.10 a.m., and 12.19 and 4.14 p.m. 

Farks.—Ueno to Utsunomiya, first-class xen 2, 
second-class yen 1.32, third-class sen 66; to Koriyvama 
yen 4.10, yen 2.74, yeu 1.37; to Fukushima yer 5, ser 
3.32, ven 1.66; to Sendai yen 6.45, yen 4.30, yen 2.15; 
to Shiogama yen 6.75, yer 4.50, yen 2.25. 


SHINJIKU-TATEKAWA RAILWAY. 
TRAINS LEAVE SHINJIKU, TOKYO, (down) at 7.09 
and to a.m. and 2.30 and 5.40 p.m., and TaTEKAWA 
(up) at 8.40 and 11.40 a.m. and 4.10 and 6.55 p.m, 
Fares—First-class sen 66; second-class sen 44; 
third-class sen 22. 


YOKOSUKA STEAMERS. 


Steamers Luave the English Hatoba daily at 7.55 
and 10.30 a.m., and 1.45 and §.20 p.m.; and LEAVE 
Yokosuka at 6.50 and 10.10 a.m., 21d 1.30, and 4.30 
p.m.— Fare, sen 20. 
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led to an altercation, and he shot Hanford dead on 
his own doorstep. He was tried, and the jury dis- 
agreed. A second trial resulted in an acquittal, 
He then became an active member of the Irish 
force party, and was elected President of the Land 
League. “He stumped Illinois for Blaine in 1884, 
and it is supposed that it was through his influence 
that Egan got the mission ta Chile. It hardly 
seems that an additional murder would be incon- 
sistent with this record. 

How Americans in Chicago feel may be inferred 
from a sermon lately delivered by the leading 
Methodist minister of the city. He deplored the 
coming to this country of foreigners who import 
their home quatrels and their home lawlessness 
with them, and make our peaceful land the arena 
for their broils ; and he asked in a voice of thunder 
how it comes that three-fourths of the police of 
Chicago are members of the Clan-na-Gael 
Society? At this the feelings of the congregation 
could no longer be restrained. “The men rose to 
their feet and applauded vociferously, as though 
they had been in a theatre, and it was some mi- 
nutes before the pastor was able to resume his ser- 
mon. ‘The Irish are certainly making themselves 
beloved in this country. 

John Gilbert, the Nestor of the stage, is dead, 
at the ripe old age of 79. He had been sixty-one 
years on the boards. Barn in Boston, he made 
his debut in that city in 1828, and became a good 
stock actor; but when he turned forty, he deve- 
loped a capacity for playing old gentlemen which 
no other member of the profession possessed. As 
Sir Peter Teazle he was without a tival, and all 
the long range of péres nobles had'no fitter repre- 
sentative than he. For nearly forty years he was 
identified with the Wallacks, father and son; he 
was for many years stage manager of the theatre 
owned by Lester Wallack. In an age when 
dissipation in some shape or other appears to be 
inseparable from histrionic ability, John Gilbert 
presented an example of absolutely blameless con- 
duct. His life was pure, and his habits would not 
have been more wholesome had he been a minis- 
ter of the gospel. He enjoyed the respect and 
affection of a very large circle of acquaintances ; 
and when he retived ftom the stage to enjoy a com- 
fortable competency which he had accumulated by 
his savings, he counted among his visitors the very 
best people in the country. 

John L. Sullivan, who has gone into training for 
his fight with Kilrain, occasionally gives his neigh. 
bonrs a taste of his quality. His trainer Muldoon 
has a hard time with him. A licking now and 
then he had to expect, but when it’ comes to 
battering bis face out of shape with a_ board, 
the way of the Professor seems hard. The 
fact is, John is an incurable drunkard, 
aud it is odds that he will lose the match 
through his besetting sin. In sporting circles 
the betling is on Kilrain. It is admitted Sul- 
livan will knock him out, if he gets in two or 
three fair blows; but ‘Kilrain is as nimble as a 
monkey, and can dodge as well as hit. Sullivan is 
so irreclaimable a brute that most people would 
like to hear of his defeat; but Kilrain is not an 
angeleither. There is small choosing twixt rotten 
apples, 


ing briefly, ‘is understood to open the whole 
of Japan to German subjects after a fixed date 
next year, those who take advantage of the 
increased privilleges thus granted being, of 
course, subject to Japanese jurisdiction. It fur- 
ther provides for the entire sweeping away of all 
existing restrictions on and after a certain date in 
the more distant future.” Exit extraterritorialitas. 
What we wrote not long ago when the news came 
that the United States had agreed to the revised 
treaty we could only repeat now; but we should 
write it now with nore force. “The United States 
are always expected to maintain a freer hand in 
dealing with international questions, and their 
tendency is far more liberal than most of the 
European Powers dare to be, so that their 
secession from the policy of co-operation when 
it seemed that that policy was controverting the 
dictates of international justice and courtesy, 
was hot surprising. But Germany was in a very 
different position ; she had always held strenuously 
to the co operative policy, and had markedly shewn 
her determination to keep hand in hand with us. In 
1886 it was Great Britain and Germany, as the 
Fapan Mail points out, who came forward jointly 
and presented to the Japanese negotiators a note 
offering a solution to the treaty revision question 
then deemed remarkably liberal. But Germany 
has of late been working very hard to extend 
her influence in Japan at the expense of Eng- 
land, and this opportunity was too good to be 
lost. The shortsightedness and. supineness of 
Sir Francis Plunkett gave the opportunity, and 
Prince Bismarck has seized it. Sir Francis 
Plunkett must have seen that extraterritoriality 
was doomed in Japan, and that treaty revision in 
the sense desired by the Japanese was only a 
question of time; and if he had been worth his 
salt he must have seen that some nation would try 
to snatch the credit of yielding first to the just 
aspirations of the Japanese, and that the nation 
that did so yield would establish a strong claim to 
the gratitude of the Mikado’s empire. In China 
and Japan itis our right and duty to lead; but 
nowadays we prefer tofotlow. Theleading spirit in 
Peking is the German Minister, and he will be now 
the leading spirit in Téky6 ; and this we owe not to 
any decadence in our power or in our commerce, 
not to any diminution in the respect in which 
China and Japan hold us as a nation, but to the 
character of our representatives at Peking and 
Tokyd, and the indifference of the Foreign Office 
in London. Itis not, of course, the present Mi- 
nister to Japan who is to blame; but such in- 
cidents as this make us sometimes doubt the use 
of Ministers at all. What is the use of expen- 
sive leyations at Belin and Tokyo if an in- 
cident like this can he sprung upon us? If 
they knew what was going on between Germany 
and Japan and took no notice of it, they ought to 
be swept out; if they did not know, of what use 
are they? The Fapan Afail, with a loyal desire, 
apparently, lo exculpate the late British Minister 
to l'éky4, makes excuses for England, which we 
fear it knows while it writes them have no strength 
inthem. If England delays, says the Afail, ‘atthe 
last moment, it iss because she has far more reason 
to be circumspect than any other Power. We 
trust that thinking Japanese will recognise these 
facts of their own accord. England is still 
in excellent time. If she puts her name to 
the covenant now, she will do so, not becawe 
Germany or Ametica has set her the example, but 
because of her own independent belief that Japan 
deserves to be tuusted.”) We are afraid that think- 
ing Japanese will not be taken in by these self- 
contradictory excuses, and we dondt imagine that 
the Afail expects them io he. ‘There is not much 
ting of confidence in its concluding paragraph :— 
“Tt does not follow for a moment that because 
Germany has taken a step in advance of Eng- 
land, the former has any real right to claim 
precedence of the latter in genuine good-will 
and friendship.” The sting of the matter is 
that it does give Germany a real right to claim 
precedence of Engpland; why should we trouble 
about it if it did not? For years the Afail has 
been urging that justice as well as courtesy 
demanded that Japan's treaties should be revis- 
ed. Germany has agreed at Jast to this, and we 
have not, and is Germany not to have the credit 
of this? — Bismarck fights for his own hand, 
and nobody can blame-him; but we must not 
omit to notice that so far France has stood loyally 
by us, and has not anticipated us, as the Germans 
have done, or backed ont without warning from 
th co-operative policy.—N.-C. Datly News. 


articles are the other important clauses of the 
trealy :— 


Arlicle 3, touching residence and trade, reads: There shall 
be between the territories and possessions of the two contract- 
ing parties reciprocal freedom of commerce and navigation. Citi- 
zens and subjects respectively of each of the contracting parties 
shall have the right to come freely and securely with their 
ships and cargoes to ail places and_ points in the territory 
and possessians of the other, where citizens or subjects of the 
most favoured nations are permitted so to come, They may 
remain and reside at all place or points where citizens and sub- 
jects of the most favoured nations are permitted to remain and 
reside, and they may there hire and occupy houses and ware- 
houses, and they may there trade by wholesale or retail in all 
kinds of products, manufactures and merchandise of lawful 
commerce. 

Article 4 says: His Majesty the Emperor of Japan in con- 
sideration of the several stipulations contained in this treaty, 
hereby grants Mexican citizens resorting to Japan, apart from 
and in addition to the privileges extended to such citizens by the 
last precedng article of this treaty, the privileges of coming, 
remaining and residing in all parts of his territories and posses- 
sions, of there hiring and occup: ing houses and warehouses, of 
there trading by wholesale and retail in all kinds of products, 
manufactures and merchandise of lawful commerce, and finally, 
of there engaging in and pursuing all other lawful occupations. 

Art. § providesthatany favours, privileges or immunity relating 
to commerce, navigation, travel through or residence in the ter- 
ritories which either party has granted or may hereafter grant 
to citizens or subjects of any other State, shall be extended to 
citizens or subjects of the other contracting party gratuitously 
on the same or equivalent conditions. 


It seems hardly probable that any close inter- 
course between Japan and Mexico will come in our 
time—unless the new steamship line which the 
Atchison and ‘Topeka is said to be about to run 
between San Diego and Yokohama should induce 
an interchange of merchandise and passengers. 
A more likely occurence is the occupation of 
Lower California by Chinamen, Within a few 
weeks, Chinese merchants residing in this city 
have acquired extensive mining and agricultural 
rights in that territory, and ,Chinamen are being 
shipped to Ensenada in considerable numbers. It 
is whispered that this is the beginning of a migra- 
tion of Monguls from Kwangtung to Lower Califor- 
nia, and that if nothing interferes with the plan, the 
Chinese Six Companies will presently control that 
territory. Mexico would be only too glad to see it 
occupied, and would not care whether the occu- 
pants were Chinamen or Americans. “The Irish 
prejudice against Chinamen, which prevails in Cali- 
fornia, does not extend into the sister Republic. 
Mexico would be quite willing to give Chinamen 
the suffrage, and to allow them to organize an 
armed militia. If they thus obtained control of 
the territory, they would be free to make such 
laws as in their judgment their interests required, 
and if they chose to refuse the suffrage or the 
right to hold land to persons of trish birth or 
descent, no one could say them nay. Mexico 
would be indifferent on the subject. The United 
States have no business to interfere in foreign 
countries on behalfof Irishmen; and Great Britain 
would not concern itself in so small a matter. Yet 
the organization of an independent Chinese 
colony on the border of California could not be 
without serious effect on the future destiny of this 
coast. : 


ENGLISH DIPLOMACY IN FAPAN. 
—_———__—__>_—__——_- 


The news which we published yesterday that 
Prince Bismarck signed the revised treaty with 
apan on the Lith jnstant,—news which we should 
have thought that Baron Reuter would have found 
at least as important as the fact that the Duke of 
Cambridge has been summoned for assaulting a 
journalist—miust have been very distasteful to all 
Englishmen who read it, Not on its own metits, 
for we do not believe that there is an Englishman 
in China who has considered the question at all 
who is not glad to note the great step that Japan 
has made; but that the band that has led her 
up that’ step is German and uot English. No- 
thing is more humiliating to the selt-respecting 
mind than for a rival to forestal him in an action— 
whatever it may be—which he has seen is inevi- 
lable, which is advantageous in itself, but which 
he has put off doing uniil too late. The leading 

journals in the East have been urging Great 
Britain for years to take her own ground in Treaty 
Revision, and give notice that she would no longer 
attempt to vet the unanimous consent of the seven- 
teen discordant treaty powers in) Japan, but the 
idea of such an independent course was hortifying 
to the precedent-led minds of the Legation at 
Tékyd and the Foreign Office in London; and 
while we continue to talk sweetly to the Mikado, 
and promise him that we will think about 
revising his treaty when he has erected all the 
safeguards that we consider necessary, the news 
PI peemes that the United States and Germany have 
The text of the treaty between Japan and}done what Japan wanted and left'us out in the 
Mexico has been published. [t abolishes ex-jcold. It is a little hard on Lord Salisbury that 
traterritorial jurisdiction, so far as Mexicans are, it should be Germany, whom he has been so ready 
concerned, and places each nation reciprocally on, to assist at Zanzibar and in Samoa, that has 
the footing of the most-favoured-nation as far as | played him this trick. 

customs duties are concerned. The following! ‘The new treaty, says the Japan Mail speak- 


Pennsylvania voted the day before yesterday on 
a constitutional amendment prohibiting the manu- 
facture or sale of intoxicating liquors; it followed 
the example of New Hampshire and Massachusetts 
and snowed the proposed “reform” under. At 
the present time the exact majority against the 
amendment is not known; but it will not be less 
than 100,000. ‘The vote may be regarded as 
a turning point in the prohibition controversy. ‘The 
chances are that no State hereafter will engraft pro- 
hibition upon its organic instrument, ‘and it is 
quite probable that Iowa, Kansas, and other 
States, which passed under the control of the pro- 
hibitionists some years ago, will now retrace their 
steps. Experience has proved that the objects 
sought by the prohibitionists can be accomplished 
by the system of high license, which Minnesota, 
and a number of cities in the north have adopted 
within a few years. ‘The price of a liquor license 
is set at $1,000 or $1,500—more than small rum- 
shops cau afford to pay; they go out of existence, 
and as they were the chief cradles of intemper- 
ance, the community gets the benefit of prohibi- 
tion without its intolerant features. The New 
York Legislature has twice passed bills esta- 
blishing high license in that State, but each time 
the bills have been vetoed by Governor Hill, who 
counts the liquor-dealers among his staunchest 
supporters. 


sets sat 


To THE Dear.—A Person cured of Deafness and 
noises in the head of 23 years standing by a simple 
remedy, will send a description of it FREE to any 
Person who applies to NICHOLSON, 21, Bedford 
Square, London, W.C., England. May 1.1y. 
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LATEST TELEGRAMS. 


——_— — > —_—— te 
(Reuter “Sreciar” ro “Japan Mait.”’] 


, London, July 6th. 

The dervishes have been defeated with the 
loss of one thousand killed, wounded and pri- 
soners. The Egyptian troops lost seventy men. 

The arbitrators in the Earl of Durham and 
Sir George Chetwynd case have awarded the 
latter one farthing damages, and decreed that 
each party should pay his own costs. 


London, July roth. ~ 
Notwithstanding an appeal by the Govern- 
ment the amendment on the Land Transfer Bill 
was pressed toa division and carried. As it 
was contrary to the spirit of the measure, Lord 
Salisbury has withdrawn the Bill. 
Two of the Irish members have been arrested 
under the Crimes Act. 
London, July 11th. 
Five thousand dervishes are marching north- 
ward, Wodehouse following them in steamers. 
Strong reinforcements of Eygptians and British 
are proceeding to Assouan. 
Gladstone has written a letter condemning 
bimetallism. 


(Frost tHe  Sincapors Free Press."’] 


London, June 17th. 
The Russian Press denies any Russo- 
Servian convention and any ground for the 
disquieting rumours which continue regarding 
Russia’s attitude. 
The crops in Hungary are suffering from 
prolonged drought. 
London, June 19th. 
A more hopeful feeling prevails on the Con- 
tinent, and the alarm of war is subsiding. 
i Paris, June rgth. 
The following is the result of the Grand Prix 
de Paris :— 
M. Delamarre’s Vasistas............... I 
M. Michel Ephrussi’s Pourtant...... 2 
M. Lupin’s Aerolithe ..............0065 3 


‘ London, June zoth. 
Count Tornielli has been appointed Italian 
Ambassador to the Court of St. James’s. © 


London, June 21st. 

The Ascot gold cup :— 
Mr. de la Rue’s Trayles 
Lord Falmouth’s Rada ............... 2 
Mr. L. de Rothschild’s Cotillon...... 3 


London, June 22nd. 

In the discussion on the Army Estimates, 
Mr. Henry Fowler censured Lord Wolseley’s 
political speeches at Birmingham and at Oxford, 
and hoped that Mr. Stanhope disagreed with his 
views as to conscription. 

Mr. Stanhope replied that he trusted conscrip- 
tion would never have to be adopted in England. 

Mr. Bridge, of Bow Street, having refused a 
summons against H.R.H. the Duke of Cam- 
bridge for assaulting a journalist at the review 
of the London Fire Brigade, when the Prince 
and Princess of Wales were mobbed, Chief 
Justice Coleridge ordered the summons to be 
issued, adding that all subjects are equal before 
the law. 


ieee seveseere I 


London, June 24th. 
Sir Henry Loch, G.C.M.G., at present Gover- 
nor of Victoria, is appointed Governor of the 
Cape Colony. 
London, June 2ath. 
The Emperor of Austria, receiving the Dele- 
gation in Vienna, said that the Allied Powers 
were striving for a peaceful development of the 
situation, which, however, continues uncertain. 
He hoped that prudence would prevail in the 
Councils of Servia and preserve it from very 
serious dangers. He rejdiced at the steady pro- 
gress of Bulgaria. ; ; 
The Budget comprises various special credits 
showing continuous arming. 


(Havas Tececrams.] 


Paris, June 15th. 


to commemorate the Revolution of 1789. 
Paris, June 17th. 


end. 


Paris, June 18th. 
The Caledonten has arrived at Suez. 
health on board was excellent. 


Paris, June 2oth. 


daily exceeds a hundred thousand. 


at Saigon has embarked at Toulon. 


taken up the War Budget. 
Paris, June 22nd. 


Brilliant fétes have been given to-day in honour 


of the President of the Republic by the Colonial 
Féte Commission at the Exhibition, in the 
palaces of Cochin-China, Cambodia, Annam, 


and Tongking. The procession of the Tong- 


kingese Dragon was very successful. 


Paris, June 22nd. 
The preliminary enquiry into the charges 
against General Boulanger has been concluded. 
The report has been put in the hands of the 
Procureur General of the Paris Court of Appeal. 
Paris, June 24th. 
Georges Laguerre, deputy, and Paul Dérou- 
léde, militant Boulangist, were fined roo fres. in 
connection with the disturbance at Angouléme. 
Deputy Laissant, a militant Boulangist, was 
acquitted. 


TIME TARLES AND STEAMERS. 
——_——->-— Saar nae 


TOKYO-YOKOHAMA RAILWAY. 


Down TRAINS LEAve SHIMBASHI Station at 6.10,* 
6.40, 8, 8.35,¢ 9.45,* and 10.50, am, and 12.05, 1.25, 
2.30, 4,4.45,t 6.15, 6.50, 8.30, 9.55, and 11.15} p.in. 

Up TRAINS LEAVE YOKOHAMA Station at 6.30, 
7.20, 8.30, 9.15,¢ 10.20, and 11.30 a.m., and 12.50, 
2, 3.35, 4.30,F 5.05, 6.35, 7-50, 9.10, 10.05, and 11.05+ 
pm 


Fares—First-class, sen 60; second-class, sen 40; 

and third-class, sex 20. 

Trains marked (*) run through without stopping at Omori, Ka- 
wasaki, Tsurumi and Kanagawa Stations. Those marked (t) 
run through without stopping at Omori, Kawasaki and T'su- 
rumi Stations. Down trains at 6.10 a.m. run no further than 
Kyoto, arriving there at 11.20 p.m.; at 9.45 a.m. no further 
than Nagoya, arriving at 10.10 p.m.; at 2.30 p.m. no further 
than Shizuoka, arriving at 9 p.m.; and the train at 4.4§ p.m. 
runs to Kobe, arriving at 12.50 p.m. next day. 


TOKAIDO RAILWAY. 


Trains Leave YonouaAma (down) at 6.55, 9, and 
10.30 a.m., and 1, 3.25, 5.35. and 7.45 p.m.; and 
Kozu (up) at 6.55, 8.40, and 11.10 a.m., and 2.47, 
4.57, 7-25 and 9.46 p.m, 

Fares—To Hodogaya, first-class sen 6, second. 
class sen 4, third-class sen 2; to Totsuka, sex 18, sen 
12, sen 6; to Ofuna sex 36, sen 24, sen 12; 10 Fuji- 
sawa, Seu 42, sen 28, sen 14; to Hiratsuka, sex 66, 
sen 44, sen 22; to Oiso, seu 75, sen 50, sen 25; 
and to Kozu, sen 93, seu 62, sen 31. 


Down trains at 6.5 a.m. run no further than Kyoto, arriving 


there at 11.20 p.m.; at 10.30 a.m. no further than elas ig 
arriving at 10.10 p.m.; at p28 p-m. no further than Shizuoka, 
arriving at 9 p.m.; and the train at 5.35 p.m. runs to Kobe, 
arriving at 12.50 p.m. next day. 
A tramway runs between Kozu and Yumoro (distance 4 ri.) 
Jinrikisha may be hired between Yumoto and MivanosHita 
(distance 1} 77). 


OFUNA-YOKOSUKA RAILWAY. 


TRAINS LEAVE OFUNA (down) at 7.35 and 9.45 a.m., 


and 1.45, 4.05, 6.15, and 8.30 p.m.; IAMAKURA (down) 


at 7.49 and g.cgam., and 1.59, 4.19, 6.29, and 8.44 


p.m.; and ZusHimura (down) at 8.01 and 10.11 a.m., 
and 2.11, 4.31, 6.41, and 856 p.m., YOKOSUKA (up) 


at 6.40, 850, and 11.15 a.m., and 2.50, 5, and 7.30 


p.m.; ZUSHIMUKA (up) at 7.01, 9.09, and 11.36 a.m., 
and 3 09, 5.21, and 7.51 p.m.; and Kamakura (up) at 


7-135 9.20, and 11.48 a.m., and 3.21, 5.33 and 8.03 p.m. 
Farges—To Kamakura, first-class se# 9, second-class 
sen 6, third-class sew 3; to Zushimura sez 15, Sete 10, 


sen 5; and to Yokosuka sem 30, sen 20, sen 10. 


SHIMBASHI, SHINAGAWA, AND AKABANE 
SECTION. 


TRAINS LEAVE SuIMBASHI (down) at 5, 8.10, and 
Ira.m., and 1.50 and 4.45 p.m.; SHINAGAWA (down) 
at 5.09, 8.19, and 11.09 a.m., and 1.59 and 4.54 p.m. ; 
and AKABANE (up) at 9.25 a.m., aud 12,20, 3.15, 774 


7.10 pom, 


Work has been commenced on the monument 


The cabmen’s strike is completely at an 
The 


The success of the Universal Exhibition is 
constantly increasing; the number of visitors 


The public prosecutor for the Court of Appeal 


The Chamber of Deputies has finished the 
discussion of the Naval Budget, and has now 


KOZU-KOBE RAILWAY, 


Down Tratns Leave Kozu at 8.32 am., and 12,12 
5.05 and 7.10 p.m.; GoTEMBA at 952 a.m, and 1.32, 
6.24 and 8.32 p.m.; Numazu at 10.40 a.m., and 2.29, 
7-15, and 9.24 p.m.; SHIZUOKA at 7.15 a.m., and 12.19, 
4.15, and 10.59 p.m.; HAMAMATSU at 1.16 and 10 a.m. 
and 2 40 and 6.45 p.m.; ToyYoHAsHI at 2.14 and 11.10 
a.m. and 3.39 and 7.45 p.m.; Oru at 420 a.m. and 
1.06, 5.27, and 9.28 pm.; NaGoya at 5,9.45, and 11.50 
a.m.,and 2and 6.15 p.m.; Giru at 6,and 10.53a.m., and 
1, 3.06, and 7.17 p.m.; OGakrat 6.28 and 11.24 a.m., 
and 1,28, 3.37, and 7.47 p.m.; MAIBARA at 7.45 a.m, 
and 1, 2.49, 5.07, and 9 p.m.; Hikone at 7.58 a.m., 
and 1.18, 3.02, §.25, and 9.11 p.m.; BaBa (Otsu) at 
934 and 10.44 a.m., and 3.15, 4.40, and 7.10 p.m; 
KXyoro at 10.14 a.m., and 4.05, 5-35, and 8 p.m.; and 
Osaka at 11.45 a.m., and 5.35, 7.20, and 9-50 pom. 

Up Trains teave Kone at 5.55 and 9.55 a.m. and 
1.55 and 5.30 pm.; OSAKA at 7.06 and 11.06 ast. 
and 3.06 and 6.36 p.m.; Kyoto at 5.35 and 8.40 a.m. 
and 12.40, 4.36, and 8.05 p.m.; BaBA (Otsu) at 6.18 
and 9.31 a.m. and 1.30, 5 25, and 8.52 p.m.; Hikong 
af 7.56 and 11.05 a.m. and 3.05 and 7.08 p-m.; Mat. 
BAKA at 8.13, and 11.20 a.m. and 3.22, 7.25, and 10.42 
p-m.; OGAKkI at 9.30 a.m. and 12.36, 4.42, 8.46, and 
11.55 pm.; GiFu at 12.18 and 9.57 a.m. and 3.02, 
5.09, and g.15 p.m.; NaGoya at 1.09, 6, and 11 a.m. 
and 2.10 p.m.; OFu at 1.41, 6.44, and 11.44 a.m. and 
2.56 p.m.; ToYoHasHt at 3.17 and 8.30 a.m. and 1.30 
and 4.42 p.m.; HaMamatsu at 4.25 and 9.45 a.m, and 
2.45 and 6 p.m,; SHizuoKa at 7.08 and 10.30 a.m. and 
12.45, and §.35 p.m.; Numazu at 8.43 a.m. and 12 14, 
2.24, and 7.14 p.m.; and GoTeMBa at 9.55 a.m. and 
1.29, 3 38 and 8.28 p.m, 

Farus—Kozu to Gotemba:; first-class, sen 66, second. 
class sen 44, third-class sen 22; to Numazu yea 1.11, 
sen 74, sen 37; to Shizuoka yen 2.13, yen 1.42, sen 
71; to Hamamatsu yer 3.57, s'e2 2.38, yen 1.19; to 
Toyohashi yen 4.23, yen 2.82, yen 1.41; to Ofu yen 
5.22, yen 3.48, yen 1.74; to Nagoya yen 5.58, jen 
3-72, yen 1.86; to Gifu yen 6.15, yen 4.10, yer 2.05 ; 
to Ogaki yen 6.42, yen 4.28, yen 2.14; to Maibara yer 
7.05, 3€% 4.70, yer 235; to Hikone yer 7.17, yen 4.78, 
yen 2.39; to Baba yen 8.10, yen 5.40, yen 2.70; to 
Kyoto sen 8.40, yen 5.60, yen 2.80; to Osaka yen 
921, yen 6.14, yer 3.07; and to Kobe yen 9.81, yer 
6.54, 3¢% 3.27. 

The down train at 8.32 a.m. runs no further than Kyoto, arriving 
there at 11.20 p.m.; at 12.12 p.m. no further than Nagoya, 
arriving at 10.10 p.m.; at §.05 p.m. no further than Shizuoka, 
arriving at 9 p.m.; and the train at 7.10 p.m.runs to Kobe, 
arriving at 12.50 p.m. next day. The up train at §.5§ a.m. 
runs no further than Shizuoka, arriving there at 8.40 p.m.; 
at 9.5§ a.m. and 1.55 p.m. no further than Nagoya, arriving 


respectively at 6.07 and 10.15 p.m.; and the train ‘at §.30 p.me 
tuns to Shimbashi arriving at 1.40 p.m. next day. 


MAIBARA-TSURUGA RAILWAY. 
TRAINS LEAVE MarsBara (down) at 8.20 a.m., and 
3.25 and 7.30 .p.m.; sunuGA (up) at § 45 a.m., and 
12.20 and 2.50 p.m. 
Fargs—Maibara to Tsuruga, second-class sen 76 
third-class sen 35. 


TAKETOYO-OFU RAILWAY. 

TRAINS LeaAVE TaxeTovo (up) at 5.40 and 10.40 
a.m., and 4.20 p.m. and Oru (down) at 8.55 a.m. and 
3 and 5.35 p.m, 

Fars—Second.class, sen 26, third-class, sen 13. 


NAGOYA-TAKETOYO RAILWAY. 
‘TRAINS LEAVE NAGOYA at 9.05 a.m., and 5.05 p.m, 
and Taksroyo at 7.50 a.m., and 3.50 p.m. 
Farus—Second.-class, ser 74; ‘Vhird-class, sem 37. 


TOKYO-SHIOGAMA RAILWAY. 


‘Trains Leave Uno (down) at 6.40 and 11.45 a.m., 
and 2.45 and 5.40 p.m.; Ursunomtya (down) at 10.02 
a.m, and 3.03 and 6.03 p.m.; SHIRAKAWA (down) at 8 
a.m. and 12.36 and §.41 p.m.; KoriyamMA (down) at 
9.25 a.m. and 1.54 and 6.58 p.m.; FukusHima (down) 
at 7.35 and 11.393 a.m. and 3.45 p.m.; Srnpat (down) 
at 6.15 and 10.25 a.m. and 2.30 and 6.35 p.m. 

‘TRAINS LRAVE SHIOGAMA (up) at 7 and 11.05 a.m., 
and 3.10 and 7.15 p.m.; SENDAI (up) at 7.35 and 11.40 
a.m., and 3.45 p.m.; Furxusuima (up) at 6.40 and 
10.26 a.m, and 2.36 p.m.; Koriyama (up) at 8.30 
a.m., and 12.22 and 4.29 p.m.; SHIRAKAWA (up) at 
6.40 and 9.48 a.m., and 1.40 p.m. ; Ursunomiya (up) 
at 6.25 and 9.10 a.m,, and 12.19 and 4.14 p.m. 

Farrs.—Ueno to Utsunomiya, first-class ven 2, 
second.class yeu 1.32, third-class sex 66; to Korivama 
yen 4.10, yen 2.74, yer 1.37; to Fukushima yeu 5, ver 
3-32, jen 1.66; to Sendai yen 6.45, yen 4.30, yen 2.15; 
to Shiogama yen 6.75, yer 4.50, yer 2.25. 


SHINJIKU-TATEKAWA RAILWAY. 
TRAINS LREAVE SHINJIKU, Tokyo, (down) at 7.09 
and 10 a.m. and 2.30 and 5.40 p.m., and TaTEKAWA 
(up) at 8.40 and 11.40 a.m. and 4.10 and 6.55 p.m, 
Farrs—First-class sen 66; second-class sen 44; 
third-class sen 22, 


YOKOSUKA STEAMERS. 


Sreamurs Leave the Engiish Hatoba daily at 7.55 
and 10.30 a.m., and 1.45 and §.20 p.m.; and LEAVE 
Yokosuka at 6.50 and 10.10 a.m., 7d 1.30, and 4.30 
p.m.— Fare, sem 20. 
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Teheran, British steamer, 1,684, Sams, roth July, 
—Bombay, via Kobe, Nagasaki, and Hong- 
kong, Mails and General.—P. & O. S.N. Co. 

Totomi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,196, Steediman, 
toch July,—Hakodate, General.— Nippon Yu- 
sen Kaisha. : 

Hiogo Maru, Japanese steamer, 896, Saiki, 11th 
July,—Hakodate, General.— Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha. 

Nagoya Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,262, Carrew, 
1ith = July,—Yokkaichi, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Sakata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,197, Spiegelthal, 
1ith July,—Otaru, General.—Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha. 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, Young, 
11th July,—Hakodate, Mails and General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


LATEST SHIPPING. 
—__-—_——— 
ARRIVALS. 

Yokvhama Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,289, Swain, 
sth July,—Shanghai and ports, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. ae 

Hyacinth (8), cruiser, Captain R. W. Craigie, 
qth July, —Nagasaki 1st July. 

Kit Maru, Japanese steamer, 860, Kawaoka, ath 
July,—Sakata 4th July, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,259, Haswell, 
qth July,—Kobe 6th July, General.—Nippon 

* —“Yusen Kaisha. 

Belgic, British steamer, 4,211, W. H. Walker, 

8th July,—Hongkong goth June, Amoy Ist 
and Kobe 7th July, General —O. & oO. S.S. 


eo 


PASSENGERS. 


ARRIVED, 

Per Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru, from 
Shanghai :—Miss R. L. Irving, Messrs. I. Iwata, 
Petersky, Holn, J. Jones, and J. L. Mayers in 
cabin; Messrs. J. L. Gardner, Nee Cheong, and 
W. Obi in second class, and 24 passengers in 
steerage. 


oO. 

City of Sydney, American steamer, 3,016, D. E. 
Friele, oth July,—San_ Francisco 2oth June, 
Mails and General.—P. M.S.S. Co. 

Fuyo, Japanese steamer, 875, Selck, gth July,— 
Nagasaki 5th July, Coal—Mitsu Bishi Sha, 

Totomi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,196, Steed- 
man, gth July,—Otaru 7th July, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, Young, 
gth July,—Kobe Sih July, General.—Nip- : 
pon Yusen Kaisha. Per Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, from Kobe: 

Glenavon, British steamer, 1,935, Jacols, roth —Mrs. Thomsen, Messrs. Y. Tiebouchi, Drenko, 
Jaly,—Shanghai 7th July, General.—Jardine, Sluthbuy, Waystoff, Falck, Adolph, Von Daffu, 
Matheson & Co. and Colonel Greenfield in cabin; 5 passengers In 

Hiogo Maru, Japanese steamer, 896, Saiki, roth} second class, and 77 passengers in steerage. ‘. 
‘July,—Hachinohe 8th July, General.—Nip-| Per British steamer Belgic, from Hongkong via 
pon Yusen Kaisha. Amoy and Kobe :—Mis. Rowe, Miss. Rowe, Dr, 

Sakata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,196, Spiegelthal, |G. P. Jordan, Captain Blackburn, Messrs. M. H. 
toth July,—Otaru 8th July, General.—Nip- Robinson, E. K. Darrin, R. Shewan, and J.D. 
pon Yusen Kaisha. Moorhead in cabin. For San Francisco: Miss 

Ancona, British steamer, 3,050, W. D. Mudie,|H. Stone, Miss J. Allen, Miss Lloyd, Mr. and 
2th June,—Hongkong 5th, Nagasaki 81h, | Mrs. Masfen, child and servant, Miss Emma 

and Kobe 1oth July, General.—P. & O. S.N. Young, Captain W. A. Fraser, Messvs. G. A. 
Co. Lloyd, J. L. Humphrey, Burrows, and Chen Sen 

Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 386, Watanabe, | Yin and native servant in_ cabin, 
ith July,—Handa toth July, General.—Nip-} | Per American steamer City of Sydney, from San 
pon Yusen Kaisha. Francisco:—Mr. A. E. Phillippeus, De. Phillip 

Iphigenia, German steamer, 1,058, Voltmer, 11th} Brooks, Rev. W. N. McVickar, and Mrs. A. O. 
July,—Hongkong 5th July, General.—Simon, | Dukes in cabin. 
Evers & Co. Per British steamer Glenavon, from Shanghat: 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, Conner, | —Colonel Clark, and Mr. Buchanan in cabin. 
11th July,—Kobe roth July, General.—Nip- Per British steamer Ancona, from Hongkong 
pon Yusen Kaisha. vid Nagasaki and Kobe:—Mr. Coope and son, 

Tokai Maru, Japanese steamer, 634, Fukui, rith} Mr. and Mrs. H. Holmes and three children, Miss 
July, —Yokkaichi roth July, General.—Nip-| Mathews, Dr. and Mr. Lewar, Mrs. Miles and 
pon Yusen Kaisha. three children, Lieut. W. Ricketts, R.N., and Mrs. 

Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, A. F. Ah Lung in cabin, and 2 Chinese in steerage. 
Christensen, 11th July,—Hakodate gth July, 


= : : DEPARTED. 
Ceneral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. coe 


Per French steamer Djemnah, for Shanghai 
vid Kobe :—Mrs. Korff, Mr. and Mrs, Marquis 
and two children, Messrs. U. Sau Yu, A. Dawne, 
Forestier, Bertin d’Avesne, Chéon, Henry James, 
and T. Osada in cabin. 

Per British steamer Belgic, for San Francisco.: 
—Mrs. M. Noble de Amerling, Rev. and Mrs. 
H. D. Page, two children and native servant, Mr. 
and Mrs. A. Letourner, Mr. and Mrs. Cardross 
Grant and maid, Mr. and Mis. W. H. Hanson 
and maid, Mrs. Kimball and infant, Mr. and Mrs. 
L.C. Masfen, child andservant, Miss Bostock, Miss 
H. Stone, Miss Lloyd, Miss J. Allen, Miss Emma 
Young, Mr. F. Dening, Lieut. von Drebber, Cap 
tain W. A. Fraser, Captain Des Voeux, Mr. H. 
Bostock, Mr. E. J. Hopkins, Mr. G. A. Lloyd, 
Mr. J. L. Humphrey, Mr. ‘I. D. Burrows, Mr. D. 
J. Murphy, Mr. Chun Shen Yin and Chinese 
servant, Secretary Li Ching Tung and native 
servant, Mr. Lo Wing Ban, Mr. M. Sato, Mr. W. 
E. Roller, Mr. J. S. McShane, Mr. Chas. Gale, 
Mr. A. H. Renton, Mr. D. W. Harris, Mr. E. K. 
Darrin, Mr. S. W. Bethell, J. Gardner, and 
Colin M. Ford in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru, for 
Shanghai and_ ports: —Major-General Palmer, 
R.E., Mr. and Mrs. ‘T6jé, Messrs. Kitamura, 
‘Tokoyama, Yasui, Kawakami, and Ishiguro in 
cabin; Mrs. Kitamura, Miss Kitamura, Mr. and 
Mrs. Miyakawa, Mrs. Niwosumi and 2 children, 
Messrs. Ozaki, Honda, Nakazaki, and Yamamoto 
in second class, and 77 passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, for Kobe:— 
Mrs. A. H. Dare and ‘two children, Mr. and Mrs. 
O. A. Duke and child, Mrs. N. Suzuki, Messrs. 
J. L. Pereira, E. Wex, Phillippeus, Falck, ‘Y. 
Kishira, G. Kodama, T. Kurata, S. Tejima, H. 
Iwai, S. Harayama, and Z. Horikoshi in cabin; 
Messrs. S. Kojima, E. Onoe, K. Ishikawa, and 
G. Konu in second class, and 76 passengers in 
sleerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Yamashiro Afaru, for 
Hakodate :—Mr. N. Bewich, and P. Bewicl in 
cabin; Mr. and Mr. Y. Kawamura, Mrs. TT. 
Tochigi, Messrs. S. Hirobe, and J. Katayama in 
second class, and 45 passengers in steerage. 


DEPARTURES. 

August, Norwegian steamer, 1,018, Isberg, 5th 
July, Nagasaki, General.—P. M. S.S. Co. 

Kumamoto Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,240, Pen- 
der, 5th July,—Kobe, General.—Nippon Yu- 
sen Kaisha. 

Deucalion, British steamer, 1,334, Asquith, sth 

July,— Kobe, General.—Butterfield and Swire. 

Dyemnah, French steamer, 3,200, Vaquier, 7th 
July,—Shanghai vid Kobe, Mails and Gene- 
tal. —Messageries Maritimes Co. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Ekstrand, 
qth July, — Hakodate, Mails and General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Drum- 
mond, 8th July,—Kobe, Mails and General. 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 

Belgic, British steamer, 4,211, W. H. Walker, 
oth July,—San Francisco, Mails and General. 
—O. & O. S.S, Co. 

Rose, British schooner, 51, L. Gierow, oth July, 
—North Pacific, Sealing Gear,—R. Clarke. 

Kii Maru, Japanese steamer, 860, Kawaoka, gth 
July,—Yokkaichi, General.—Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha. 

Merionethshive, British steamer, 1,245, Dowling, 
gth July,—Kobe, General.—Adamson, Bell 

oO. 

Yechigo Maru, Japanese steamer, 704, Okuma, 
gth = July,—Hachinohe, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Fokohama Alara, Japanese steamer, 1,298, Swain, 
gth July,—Shanghai and ports, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

City of Sydney, American steamer, 3,046, D. E. 
Friele, roth July,—Hongkong, Mails and Ge- 
neral.—P. M.S.S. Co. 

Frank Pendleton, American ship, 1,351, W. G. 
Nicholls, roth July,—Lacoma, ‘fea.—Mouri- 
lyan, Heimann & Co. . 

Yobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,359, Haswell, 
roth July,—Kobe, Mails and General.—Nip- 
pon Yuseu Kaisha, 
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CARGOES. 

Per French steamer Djemnah, for France 233 
bales. Waste silk for France 16 bales; for Eng- 
land 7 bales; total 23 bales. Treasue for Singa- 
pore $60,000. 

Per British steamer Belgic, for San Francisco :— 


THA, 
SAte NAW UTtERK 
FRANCISCO, YORK, CITI. POLAb. 
Shanghai wc... 835 820 1,807 3,462 
Hyogo cece 147 25585 35547 1279 
Vokohama —......... 5308 39405 3324 12,037 
Hongkong .....ceee 119 = = 11g 
Amoy u.ccceececeeeeees 777 132492 1,025 15,294 
Yotal ........... 7,186 20,302 9,703 372198 
SULK. 
SAN NEW OLHERK 
PRANCIBCHU, YORK. TLIES, tora. 
Shanghai .......00 6 3 - 9 
Hongkong ... ee Sz 173 = 173 
Vokohama......06. 00 199 _ 199 
Total were 6 375 = 381 


Per Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru, for 
Shanghai and ports :—Treasure, $346,600.00. 


REPORTS. 


The Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, Captain 
Haswell, reports:—Left Kobe the 6th July at 
noon; had moderate winds with fine weather to 
Ooshigia, passed at 7.30 p.m.; thence fresh north. 
easterly winds to port. Arrived at Youkohama 
the 7th July, at 1.45 p.m. 

The British steamer Belgic, Captain Walker, 
reports :—Left Hongkong the goth June, at 5.42 
a.m. Arrived at Amoy the 1st July, at 6.0 a.m. 
and left the zud, at 10.26 a.m. Arrived at Kobe 
the 5th, at 17.41 p.m, and left the 7th, at 3.55 p.m. 
Had fine weather and smooth sea throughout the 
passage. Arrived at Yokohama the Sth July, at 
7.32 a.m, 

‘The American steamer City of Sydney, Captain 
Friele, from San Francisco, reports fresh southerly 
and south-westerly winds, with moderate rain, 
Passed the steamer City of New York, the 4th July, 
at 7.50 p.m., in lat. 44.20, long. 162 E., and the 
steamer Abyssinia, the Oth, at 4.20 p.m., in lat, 
40.30, long. 151 E. : 

The Japanese steamer Vamashiry Maru, Cap- 
tain Young, reports :—Left Kobe the 8th July at 
noon; had light easterly winds and overcast, hazy 
weather. Passed Ooshima at 10 p.m., weather 
remaining dvercast and wind increasing from 
eastward, moderate to fresh breeze; thence same 
wind but clear weather to Rock Island, which 
was abeam on the gth, 1.15 p.m. 3 after passing the 
island it came on thick rainy weather, with fresh 
north-easterly winds. Passed the company's 
steamer Yokohama AMaru at 3.45 p.m.; Sagami 
was abeam al 5.40 p.m.; rounded the Light- 
ship at 7.30 p.m.; made fast to the company’s 
buoy at 7.50 p.m. Had north-easterly winds and 
thick rainy weather from Rock Island. 


‘The British steamer Glenavon, Captain Jacobs, 
reports :-—Left Shanghai the 7th July, at 5 a.m.; 
had light easterly and southerly winds and fine 
weather across to the Japan coast; thence to port 
easterly and north-easterly winds with cain and 
thick hazy weather. Arrived at Yokohama the 
roth July at g p.m. , 

The German steamer Jphigenia, Captain Volt- 
mer, reports:—Left Hongkong the 5th Suly, 
atga.m.; had light south-westerly monsoon and 
fine weather to the Japan Coast; thence to 
Rock Island had light easterly and south -easterly 
winds, a heavy south swell and hazy weather, 
and from Rock Island to arrival fresh W.S.W. 
winds and fine clear weather. Arrived at Yoko- 
hama 11th July, at 10.30 a.m, 


The Japanese steamer Omi Afaru, Captain 
Swain, reports :—Left Kobe the roth July; met 
steamer Yokohama Maru at 2 p.m., off Ooshima 
lighthouse at 8.30 p.m.; met steamer Kobe Afar 
the rth, al 3.15 a.m.; of Omai-saki at 7.12; Rock 
Island at 9.46; Sagami in N.W. at 1.30; Kannon- 
saki in West at 2.07 p.m.; had moderate to light 
winds with S.E. swell, and cloudy weather through- 
out the passage. 


The Japanese steamer Wakanoura Maru, Cap- 
tain Christensen, reports:—Left Hakodate the 
gth July, at 4.30 a.m.; had light south-easterly 
winds and hazy weather. Arrived at Oginohama 
the loth, at 4.30 a.m. and left at 11 a.m.; ex- 
perienced strong winds from eastward and dull 
cloudy weather, increasing to heavy gale at 3 p.m., 
with heavy sea and rain, wind veering round to 
N.E. and S.W.; at 8 p.m. more moderate wind, 
fresh breeze, with high southerly swell. Passed 
Inuboye the rrth, at 1.40 a.m. with fresh to mo- 
derate south- easterly breeze. Acrived al Yokohama 
the 11th July, at o.g5 p.m, 
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LATEST COMMERCIAL. 
—_—-—_ -o-—-—_—_-— 
IMPORTS. 

The Yarn market has come to a complete stand. 
still, the sales amounting to 190 bales only for the 
week of both English and Bombays, Shirtings 
and T.-Cloths are also very quiet, with a tendency 
to weakness in the native markets, owing to the 
Bon which is on just now. This may also be given 
as the reason for the dullness in Yarns. Fancy 
Cottons are quiet; Woolens are firm, but with little 
demand. 

Yarns.—Sales for the week amount to 120 bales 
English and 70 bales Bombays. Shittings and 
T.-Cloths no business reported. 

WOoOLLENS.—250 pieces Italians have been sold. 

COTTON VARNS. 


PRM rtm, 


Nos, 16/24, Ordinary... ees esee £30.00 to 31.00 
Nos, 16/24, Medium ... + 31.00 to 32.00 
Nos. 16:24, Good to Best 32.00 to 33.00 
Nos. 16/24, Revetse ... 33.00 tv 34.00 
Nos. 2832, Ordinary... 32.00 to 33.00 
Nos. 28°32, Medium .... 33.00 to 34.00 
Nos. 28 32, Good to Best... 34.00 to 35 50 
Nos. 38/42, Medium to Best 37-00 to 40.25 
No. 32s, I'wo-fold wo... 36.50 to 37.50 
No. 42s, Uwo-fold . 38.00 to 41.00 
No. 20s, Bombay 28.00 to 29 50 
No. 16s, Bombay 27.00 to 28.25 
Nos. 10/04, Bombay ......... 23.50 to 25.50 


WOOLLIENS. 
Plain Osteans, 4o-42 yards, y2 inches... $4.00 to 5 50 


Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches hest 0.274 to 303 
Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches 

Medina... cece ce ceeeseeecereee 0,224 Lo 254 
Italian Cloth, 30. yards, 32 inches 

COMMON Cece O18 to ang 
Mousseline de Laine—Crape, 24 yards, 

ZEANCHES eters Og to 0.16 
Cloths—Pilots, 54 @ sGinches ... 0.30 to 0.45 
Cloths—Presidents, 54 @ 56 inches 0.50 to 0.60 
Ctloths—Union, 54 @ 5s6inches ......... 0.35 to 0.60 
Rlankets—Scarlet and Green, 4 to 34th, 

POD Mee eeteee terres 033 LO 0 38 


MICTALS. 

Nothing fresh in this market. There are some 
offers made for manufactured Iron, October arrival, 
but these are fully ten per cent under the equi- 
valent of home rates and nothing done. Wire 
Nails are in some demand, but at prices which 
show no margin on the right side. 


ren rico, 


Viat Bars, J inch... eee ceeee $2.90 tO 3.00 
Flat Bars, finch... we 3.05 to 3.10 
Round and square up to 2 incl 2.90 to 3.10 
Nailrod, assorted... 0.00. 2.90 0 3.00 
Nailvod, small size .. 3.10 to 3.20 
Iron Plates, assorted 3.30 to 3.60 
Sheet Iron............ 3-80 to 4-20 
Galvanized Iron sh 7.00 to 7.20 
Wire Nails, assorted .. 4:30 to 5.00 
Yin Plates, pec box... 5.00 to 5.30 
Pig Iron, No. 3 we 150 to 1.524 


KIROSENIEC, 
Sales of Devoe have been made to some extent 
at $2.06 and Russian at $7.02, but the last few days 
market is quiet, and no fresh sales have been 
effected. 


Chester oo. ..ccccee eee 
Comet 
Devoe 
Russian .......c ee 


QUOTATIONS. 


$2.10 to 2.124 
2.10 to 2.124 
2.0§ to 2.074 
2.00 to 2.024 


SUGAR. 

The sugar market has ruled rather quiet during 
the past seven days and only small lots have been 
disposed of. Of ‘Takao 1,800 piculs good Formosa 
were sould at $3.90 per picul, and 7,050 piculs of 
inferior kinds fetched $3.70 to $3.82 per picul. 
Only 1,611 piculs of White Refined were sold at 
the following rates :—250 piculs at $9.723 per picul, 
250 piculs at $9.65 per picul, 750 piculs at $8.974 
per picul and 361 piculs at $6.60 per picul. A lot 
of 2,000 piculs Satan brands brought $2.85 per 
per picul, and 2,700 piculs of Namiida kinds $2.75 
per picul. ‘The market is steady. 


verre 


White Refined oo... cesses ceeeeeee $6.85 109.60 
Manila ......... we 4.00 to 4.30 
Taiwanfoo 3.,0 to 3.60 
Pentama.... 3-30 to 3.45 
Namiida. 290 to 3.00 
Cale: siiccieeccss 3-90 to 4.00 
Brown Vakao ....ccc cect ceetsseeeees 3-85 tO 4.00 


EXPORTS. 


RAW SILK. 


Our last issue was of the 5th instant, since which 
date settlements in this market are 530 piculs, di- 
vided thus:—Hanks 48 piculs, Filatures 361 piculs, 
Rereels 121 piculs. Besides these purchases Direct 
shipments amount to 20 piculs, thus bringing the 
total export business of the week up to 550 piculs. 

There has been considerable increase in the 
demand the last few days; and sellers have 
secured a marked advance in price, especially upon 
Filatures and Rereels. Buying has become more 
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general, and several exporters are now operating 
in new staple, with the result that quotations are 


upon the upward grade, as noted above. 


Arrivals 


come in fieely, and for the moment we do not hear 
so much abont bad crop news from the north. 


Cable intelligence from abroad is rather more 
encouraging, but at the same time quotations thence 


do not seem to 


On 


the other hand recent letters from 


progress as rapidly as ours do here. 


Shanghai 


report a large business there at easier rates. 

In spite of the large business doing here the 
stock list is larger than when we last wrote, sup- 
plies coming rapidly to hand from Joshu and Ko- 


shu. 
be well represented on this market. 


In a few days from now Shinshu kinds will 


There have been two shipping opportunities 
during the interval under reyiew—the French 


mail of the 7th and the American mail 
The formet (Djemnah) 
and Marseilles, the latter 
for the New York trade. 


of the gth. 
carriéd 233 bales for Lyons 
(Belgic) took 199 bales 
The export figures to 


date are 521 piculs, against 1,546 last year and 


798 at same date in 1887. 


Hanks.—A few small purchases have been made 
for Europe, including Afaibushi and Takasaki at 
$505, with Hachojé at $4874. None of the better 


grades have as yet appeared. 


Filatures.—A comparatively large trade in these; 
resulting in an advance in price. Some of the 


most recent purchases are noted thus: 
$685, Kaimetsha $672}, 
Gakosha $670, 
at $3650. 


Gakosha 


Yajima $670, Higashi- 
Hivanosha $662}, with lower quality 
Nothing done in pure Koshu since the 


oth, when 8640 was paid for Kusanagi chop. 
Re-veels.—The stock on the market is large and 


is very firmly held. 


The last prices paid were 


$640 for Zortoise and $632} for Shokai, but some 
Settlements were made at the beginning of the 


week at lower figures. 


Kakeda.—No supplies of new silk to hand, and 


old crop is about cleared out. 
nothing done, 


Oshiu.—A few bales artived on the 
so far, have not found a buyer. 


QUOTATIONS.—NEW SILK, 


Consequently 


8th, but, 


Hanls—-No. td cesses csecsesessuseen essere ceseee - 
Hanks—No., 2 (Shinshu) _- 
Hanks—No. 2 (Joshu) ~_ 
Hanks—No. 24 (Shinshu _ 
Hanks—No. 23 (Joshu) _ 
Hanks—No .2} to3. 505 to sto 
Hanks—No. 3... 490 to 500 
Hanks—No, 34... - 480 to 485 
Filatures—Extra ees 630 to 690 
Vilatures—No., 1, 10/13 deniers ..... _ 
Filatures—No. 5, 13/15, 14/16 deniers - 670 to 675 
Filatures—No., 14, 13/16, 14/17 deniers.. 650 to 66u 


Filatures—No. 2, 10/15 deniers ........ 
Filatnves—No. 2, 14/18 deniers ... 
Filatures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers ... 

Re-reels—(Shinshu & Oshu) Best No, 
Rerreels—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers ., 
Re-reels—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 deniets .. 
Re-reels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers 
Re-reels—No. 3, 14/20 deniers 
Kakedas—I‘xtra Aseect 
Kakedas—No. 1 
Kakedas—No. 
Kakedas—No. 2 
Kakedas—No. 
Kakedas—No. 3 
Kakedas—No. 34 
Kakedas—No. 4 
Oshu Sendai—No, 24. 
Hamatsuki—No. 1, 2... 
Hamatsuki--No. 3, 4... 
Sodai—No. 2)... 


630 


PIT tilititrrige 


Export Raw Silk Tables to 12th July, 1889 :— 


Swaxut 188g 90. 188-89. 

Bauks, Hanns, 
Murope . 323 1,234 
Ametica .. 199 314 
~p Bales 522 1,548 
Votal o... { Piculs $20 17546 
LURE ee aed ere a ay 
expen from ist July 650 nue 
Stock, sath July......... 1,000 2,500 
Available suppliesto date 1,650 3,300 


WASTE SILK. 


1837-8, 

Bates. 
231 
545 


776 
798 
rieain, 
goo 


6,750 


——. 


7,650 


There has not been a single transaction all the 
week, and no settlements have been registered in 


the daily list. 


The only New Waste on offer is a parcel of 
Foshu Nosht Ordinary, for which $823 is asked. 
The best offer su far has been $75, at which price 


holders will not sell. 


Although no buying has been done, some small 
shipments of previous purchases have been made. 
The Djemnah took 16 bales Noshi for Marseilles, 


and 7 bales Cocoons for London. 


had 6 bales Old Cocoons for Hartford, D 
figures to date are therefore 85 piculs, against 
829 piculs last year and 168 piculs at same date 


in 1889. 


The Belgic also 
Export 
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QUOTATIONS, 
Pierced Cocoons—Good to Rest ....0..0..60... 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Best.......... 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Good .. 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Medium ..... 
Noshi-ito—Oshia, Good to Best . 


Kibiso—Filature, Seconds ...... 
Kibiso—Oshu, Good ta Best 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Best...... 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Seconds . 
Kibiso—Joshu, Good to Fa 
eae at Middling to 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Good oo... cc. c00.05 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Medium to Low 

Kibiso—Neti, ood to Common .. 
Mawata—Good to Best ........... . 


Export Table Waste Silk to rath July, 1889 :— 


Common... 


Sxason 1889 go. 1888.89. 1884-88, 

Picts. Vicuns, Picucs, 

“Waste Silk... ea 48 829 168 

Pierced Cocoons .., 37 _ - 

85 829 168 

Settlementsand Direct vICULE, FICULS, vicule, 

Expace from ist July } 20. s° Fo 

Stock, sth July... 3,230 2,700 2,500 

Availablesuppliestodate 3,250 2,750 2,600 
Estimated Silk Stock, rath July, 1889 :— 

Raw. PICULS, Waste. PICULA, 
Hanks.... + 300) Cocoons ...........0008 to 
Filatures 500 | Noshi-ito. 665 
Re-reeis .... 160 | Kibiso .... 2,460 
Kakeda . 8| Mawata . 50 
Oshu ....... tes 25 | Sundries... 45: 
Taysaam Kinds...... 7 

Yotal piculs ...... 1,000! ‘Total piculs ...... 3,230 
TEA. 


Since our last issue on the 6th instant, we have 
had a fair business, amounting to 8,040 piculs, 
making the total settlements 33,255 piculs as com- 
pared with 125,605 piculs last year. For a time 
the market was in favour of buyers, but at the 
close prices have stiffened somewhat and are still 
1 to 1$ dollars per picul higher than last yeac 
for Good Medium and under. Shipments of 
‘Teas have been very extensive during the past 
week, The steamship A/onmouthshive sailed from 
Kobe on June 24th taking 528,945 Ibs. for New 
York and 490,463 Ibs. for Canada, making a total 
of 1,019,408 Ibs. The City of New York sailed 
on the goth inst. taking 59,540 Ibs. for New York, 
58,752 Ibs. for Chicago, 3,055 Ibs. for Canada, and 
10,855 for San Francisco, total 122,202 Ibs. from 
Kobe. From this port the same steamer took 
51,385 Ibs. for New York, 55,515 Ibs. for Chicago, . 
and 104,998 Ibs. for San Francisco—agpregating 
211,898 Ibs. The Adyssinia, sailed on the 4th 
instant, had 93,798 Ibs. from Kobe, divided as 
follows :-15,489 Ibs. for New York, 57,458 Ibs. for 
Chicago and 20,851 Ibs. for Canada. The same 
steamer took 18,563 Ibs. for New York, 95,669 
Ibs. for Chicago, 67,509 Ibs. for Canada, and 700 
Ibs. for San Francisco. The Port Caroline sailed 
on the qth instant with 313,447 Ibs. for New York, 
and 397,092 Ibs. for Canada. ‘The O. & O. 
steamer Belgic sailed on the gth inst., with 230,475 
Ibs. for New York, 220,391 lbs. for Chicago and 
280,233 Ibs. for San Francisco, total 731,099 Ibs. 
The American ship Frank Pendleton sailed July 
toth with 66,605 Ibs. for New York, 664,258 Ibs. 
for Chicago, and 321,646 Ibs. for Canada, total 
1,052,509 Ibs., making a grand total of 4,123,994 
Ibs., all for the week ending to-day. 


PER PICUL, 
Common ....... sone $12 & under 
Good Common . es 13 to 14 
Medium .......... 15 to 16 
Good Medium 17 to 19 
Fine... 20 to 22 
finest ... 23 to 25 
Choice 26 to 28 


Choicest ........ 


Extra Choicest ........ ccc ie } Nominal 


EXCHANGE. 


Exchange has varied little during the week. 


Sterling—Bank Bills on demand............... 
Sterling—Bank 4 months’ sight .... 
Sterling—Private 4 months’ sight ‘ 
Sterling—Private 6 months’ sight . 
On Paris—Bank sight ................ 
On Paris—Private 6 months’ sight. ‘ 5) 
On Hongkong—Bank sigitt .....0... eee FS dis. 
On Hongkcng—Private 10 days’ sight ...... $ °/, dis. 
On Shanghai—Bank sight ..............606 
On Shanghai—Private 10 days’ sight ...... 
On New York—Bank Bills on demand...... 
n New York—Private 30 days’ sight 753 
Sn San Francisco—Bank Bills on demand. zal 


+ 3. 


LATEST SHIPPING. 
—_—_—_—__——_- 
ARRIVALS. 


Vokvhama Mart, Japanese steamer, 
sth July,—Shanghai and ports, 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. ~~ 

Hyacinth (8), cruiser, Captain R. W. Craigie, 
th July, —-Nagasaki 1st July. 

Kii Maru, Japanese steamer, 860, Kawaoka, jth 
July,—Sakata 4th July, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,259, Haswell, 
qth July,—Kobe 6th July, General.—Nippon 

* “Yusen Kaisha. 

Belgic, British steamer, 4,211, W. H. Walker, 
8th July,—Hongkong goth June, Amoy Ist 
and Kobe 7th July, General —O. & O. S.S. 
Co. ; 

City of Sydney, American steamer, 3,016, D. E. 
Friele, oth July,—San_ Francisco 2oth June, 
Mails and General.—P. M.S.S. Co. 

Fuyo, Japanese steamer, 875, Selck, gth July,— 
Nagasaki 5th July, Coal—Mitsu Bishi Sha, 

Totomi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,196, Steed- 
man, gth July,—Otaru 7th July, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, Young, 
gth July,—Kobe Sth July, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Glenavon, British steamer, 1,935, Jacobs, roth 
July,—Shanghai 7th July, General.—Jardine, 
Matheson & Co. 

Hiogo Maru, Japanese steamer, 
‘July,—Hachinohe 8th July, 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Sakata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,196, Spiegelthal, 
roth July,—Otaru 8th July, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Ancona, British steamer, 3,050, W. D. Mudie, 
rath June,—Hongkong 5th, Nagasaki 8th, 
and Kobe roth July, General.—P. & O.S.N. 


1,289, Swain, 
General. — 


896, Saiki, roth 
General.—Nip- 


Co. 

Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 386, Watanabe, 
rth July,—Handa roth July, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Iphigenia, German steamer, 1,058, Voltmer, ith 
July,—Hongkong 5th July, General,—Simon, 
Evers & Co. 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, Conner, 
11th July,—Kobe roth July, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Tokai Maru, Japanese steamer, 634, Faleui, rth 
July, Yokkaichi roth July, General.— Nip- 
pon Yusen aisha. 

Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, A.F, 
Christensen, 11th July,—Hakodate gth July, 
Ceneral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


DEPARTURES. 

August, Norwegian steamer, 1,018, Isberg, 5th 
July, Nagasaki, General.—P. M. S.S. Co. 

Kumamoto Maru, Japauese steamer, 1,240, Pen- 
der, sth July,—Kobe, General.—Nippon Yu- 
sen Kaisha. 

Deucalion, British steamer, 1,334, Asquith, 5th 

July,—Kobe, General.—Butterfield and Swire. 

Djemnah, French steamer, 3,200, Vaquier, 7th 
July,—Shanghai via Kobe, Mails and Gene- 
ral.—Messageries Maritimes Co. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Ekstrand, 
qth July,—Hakodate, Mails and General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Drum- 
mond, 8th July,—Kobe, Mails and General. 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Belgic, British steamer, 4,211, W. H. Walker, 
gth July,—San Francisco, Mails and General. 
—O. & O. S.S. Co. 

Rose, British schooner, 51, L. Gierow, oth July, 
—North Pacific, Sealing Gear,—R. Clarke. 

Kii Maru, Japanese steamer, 860, Kawaoka, oth 
July,—Yokkaichi, General.—Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha. 

Merionethshire, British steamer, 1,245, Dowling, 
OU ater OPE: General.—Adamson, Bell 

0 


Yechigo Maru, Japanese steamer, 704, Okuma, 
gth July,—Hachinohe, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Yokohama Alaru, Japanese steamer, 1,298, Swain, 
gth July,—Shanghai and ports, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

City of Sydney, American steamer, 3,046, D. E. 
Friele, roth July,—Hongkong, Mails and Ge- 
neral.—P. M. S.S. Co. 

Frank Pendleton, American ship, 1,351, W. G. 
Nicholls, roth July,—Tacoma, ‘lea.—Mouri- 
lyan, Heimann & Co. : 

Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,359, Haswell, 
roth July,—Kobe, Mails and General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 
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Teheran, British steamer, 1,684, Sams, roth July, 
—Bombay, vid Kobe, Nagasaki, and Hong- 
kong, Mails and General.—P. & O. S.N. Co. 

Totomi Maru, Japanese steamer, I, 196, Steedinan, 
toth July,—Hakodate, General.— Nippon Yu- 
sen Kaisha. 

Hiogo Maru, Japanese steamer, 896, Saiki, 11th 
July,—Hakodate, General.—Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha. 

Nagoya Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,262, Carrew, 
11th = July,—Yokkaichi, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Sakata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,197, Spiegelthal, 
11th July,—Otaru, General.—Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha. 

Yamashiro Mart, Japanese steamer, 1,512, Young, 
1th July,—Hakodate, Mails and General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


a 


PASSENGERS, 


ARRIVED. 


Per Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru, from 
Shanghai :—Miss R. L. Irving, Messrs. I. Iwata, 
Petersky, Hohn, J. Jones, and J. L. Mayers in 
cabin; Messrs. J. L. Gardner, Nee Cheong, and 
W. Obi in second class, and 24 passengers in 
steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Kobe Afaru, from Kobe: 
—Mrs. Thomsen, Messrs. Y¥. Irebouchi, Drenko, 
Sluthbuy, Waystoff, Falck, Adolph, Von Duff, 
and Colonel Greenfield in cabin; 5 passengers in 
second class, and 77 passengers in stecrage. 

Per British steamer Belgic, from Hongkong vid 
Amoy and Kobe :—Mis. Rowe, Miss. Rowe, Dr. 
G. P. Jordan, Captain Blackburn, Messrs. M. H. 
Robinson, E. K. Darrin, R. Shewan, and J. D. 
Moorhead in cabin, For San Francisco: Miss 
H. Stone, Miss J. Allen, Miss Lloyd, Mr. and 
Mis. Masfen, child and servant, Miss Emma 
Young, Captain W. A. Fraser, Messiy. G. A. 
Lloyd, J. L. Humphrey, Burrows, and Chen Sen 
Yin and native servant in cabin. 

Per American steamer City of Sydney, from San 
Francisco:—Mr. A. E. Phillippeus, Dr. Phillip 
Brooks, Rey. W. N. McVickar, and Mrs. A. O. 
Dukes in cabin. 

Per British steamer Glenavon, from Shanghai: 
—Colonel Clark, and Mr. Buchanan in cabin. 

Per British steamer Ancona, from Hongkong 
vid Nagasaki and Kobe :—Mr. Coope and son, 
Mr. and Mrs. H. Holmes and three children, Miss 
Mathews, Dr. and Mr. Lewar, Mrs. Miles and 
three children, Lieut. W. Ricketts, R.N., and Mrs. 
Ah Lung in cabin, and 2 Chinese in steerage. 


DEPARTED. 


Per French steamer Djemnah, for Shanghai 
vid Kobe :—Mrs. Korff, Mr. and Mrs, Marquis 
and two children, Messrs. U. Sau Yu, A. Dawne, 
Forestier, Bertin d’Avesne, Chéon, Henry James, 
and T. Osada in cabin. 

Per British steamer Belgic, for San Francisco.: 
—Mrs. M. Noble de Amerling, Rev. and Mrs. 
H. D. Page, two children and native servant, Mr. 
and Mrs. A. Letouwiner, Mr. and Mrs. Cardross 
Grant and maid, Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Hanson 
and maid, Mrs. Kimball and infant, Mr. and Mrs, 
L.C. Masfen, child andservant, Miss Bostock, Miss 
H. Stone, Miss Lloyd, Miss J. Allen, Miss Emma 
Young, Mr. F. Dening, Lieut. von Drebber, Cap 
tain W. A. Fraser, Captain Des Voeux, Mr. H. 
Bostock, Mr. E. J. Hopkins, Mr. G. A. Lloyd, 
Mr. J. L. Humphrey, Mr. ‘I. D. Burrows, Mr. D. 
J. Murphy, Mr. Chun Shen Yin and Chinese 
servant, Secretary Li Ching ‘Tung and native 
servant, Mr. Lo Wing Ban, Mr. M. Sato, Mr. W. 
E. Roller, Mr. J. S. McShane, Mr. Chas. Gale, 
Mr. A. H. Renton, Mr. D. W. Harris, Mr. E. K. 
Darrin, Mr. S. W. Bethell, J. Gardner, and 
Colin M. Ford in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Fokohama Maru, for 
Shanghai and ports: —Major-General Palmer, 
R.E., Mr. and Mrs. ‘Tjé, Messrs. Kitamura, 
‘Yokoyama, Yasui, Kawakami, and Ishiguro in 
cabin; Mrs. Kitamura, Miss Kitamura, Mr. and 
Mrs. Miyakawa, Mrs. Niwosumi and 2 children, 
Messrs. Ozaki, Honda, Nakazaki, and Yamamoto 
in second class, and 77 passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, for Kobe:— 
Mrs. A. Hf. Dare and ‘two children, Mr. and Mrs. 
O. A. Duke and child, Mrs. N. Suzuki, Messrs. 
J. L. Pereira, E. Wex, Phillippeus, Falck, ‘I. 
Kishira, G. Kodama, IT. Kurata, S. Tejima, H. 
Iwai, S. Harayama, and Z, Horikoshi in cabin ; 
Messrs. S. Kojima, E. Onoe, K. Ishikawa, and 
G. Konu in second class, and 76 passengers in 
sleerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Yamashiro Afaru, for 
Hakodate :—Mr. N. Bewich, and P. Bewich in 
cabin; Mr. and Mr. Y. Kawamura, Mrs. T. 
Tochigi, Messrs. S. Hirobe, and J. Katayama in 
second class, and 45 passengers in steerage. 
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CARGOES. 

Per French steamer Djemnah, for France 233 
bales. Waste silk for France 16 bales; for Eng- 
land 7 bales; total 23 bales. Treasure for Singa- 
pore $60,000. 

Per British steamer Belgic, for San Francisco :— 


THA. 
SA NRW UlLURK 
FRANCINE, YORK, CITEMS, AUTAL. 
Shanghai wee 835 820 1,807 3,452 
Hyogo ccccsereee 147 2,585 3.547. 6,279 
Yokohama —......... 5,308 32405 39324 12,037 
Hongkong .....ccc0 EIQ -_ - 119g 
Amoy ...sccceccreeees 777 132492 1,025 15,204 
Total .......... 7,186 20,302 95703 379198 
SILK. 
3sAn NAW OTHER 
MRANCISCO, YORK, CULIER, POtAL. 
Shanghai .........+. 6 3 _ 9 
Hongkong ... aie _ 173 _ 173 
Vokohama.......06 0 199 - 199 
Total wc... 6 375 = 381 


Per Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru, for 
Shanghai and ports :—Treasure, $346,600.00. 


REPORTS. 


The Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, Captain 
Haswell, reports:—Left Kobe the 6th July at 
noon; had moderate winds with fine weather to 
Ooshigia, passed at 7.30 p.m.; thence fresh north 
easterly winds to port. Arrived at Yokohama 
the 7th July, at 1.45 p.m. 

The British steamer Belgic, Captain Walker, 
reports :—Left Hongkong the goth June, at 5.42 
a.m. Arrived at Amoy the ist July, at 6.6 a.m. 
aud left the 2nd, at 10.26 a.m. Arrived at Kobe 
the 5th, at 11.41 p.m, and left the 7th, at 3.55 p.m. 
Had fine weather and smooth sea throughout the 
passage. Arrived at Yokohama the 8th July, at 
7-32 a.m. 

The American steamer City of Sydney, Captain 
Friele, from Sau Francisco, reports fresh southerly 
and south-westerly winds, with moderate rain, 
Passed the steamer City of New York, the 4th July, 
at 7.50 p.m, in lat. 44.20, long. 162 E., and the 
steamer Abyssinia, the Oth, at 4.20 p.m., in lat. 
40.30, long. 151 E. ; 

‘The Japanese steamer Yamashiro Maru, Cap- 
tain Young, repotts :—Left Kobe the 8th July at 
noon; had light easterly winds and overcast, hazy 
weather. Passed Ooshima at 10 p.m., weather 
remaining dvercast and wind increasing from 
eastward, moderate to fresh breeze; thence same 
wind but clear weather to Rock Island, which 
was abeam on the gth, 1.15 p.m. ; after passing the 
island it came on thick rainy weather, with fresh 
north-easterly winds. Passed the company’s 
steamer Yokohama Maru at 3.45 p.m.; Sagami 
was abeam at 5.40 p.m.; rounded the Light- 
ship at 7.30 p.m.; made fast to the company’s 
buoy at 7.50 p.m. Had north-easterly winds and 
thick rainy weather from Rock Island. 


‘The British steamer Glenauon, Captain Jacobs, 
reports :—Left Shanghai the 7th July, at 5 a.m.; 
had light easterly and southerly winds and fine 
weather across to the Japan coast; thence to port 
easterly and north-easterly winds with rain and 
thick hazy weather. Arrived at Yokohama the 
roth July at 9 p.m. ; 

The German steamer /phigenta, Captain Vult- 
mer, reports:—Left Hongkong the 5th July, 
at4a.m.; had light south-westerly monsoon and 
fine weather to the Japan Coast; thence to 
Rock Island had light easterly and south-easterly 
winds, a heavy south swell and hazy weather, 
and from Rock Island to arrival fresh W.S.W. 
winds and fine clear weather. Arrived at Yoko- 
hama rirth July, at 10.30 a.m, 


The Japanese steamer Omit Maru, Captain 
Swain, reports :—Left Kobe the roth July; met 
steamer Yokohama Maru at 2 p.m., off Ooshima 
lighthouse at 8.30 p.m.; met steamer Kobe Maru 
the rrth, at 3.15 a.m.; of Omai-saki at 7.12; Rock 
Island at 9.46; Sagami in N.W.at 1.30; Kannon- 
saki in West at 2.07 p.m.; had moderate to light 
winds with S.E. swell, and cloudy weather through- 
oul the passage. 


The Japanese steamer Wakanoura Maru, Cap- 
tain Christensen, reports:—Left Hakodate the 
gth July, at 4.30 a.m.; had light south-easterly 
winds and hazy weather. Arrived at Oginohama 
the roth, at 4.30 a.m. and left at I1 a.m.; ex- 
perienced strong winds from eastward and dull 
cloudy weather, increasing to heavy gale at3 p.m., 
with heavy sea and rain, wind veering round to 
N.E. and S.W.; at 8 p.m. more moderate wind, 
fresh breeze, with high southerly swell. Passed 
Inuboye the rith, at 1.40 a.m. with fresh to mo- 
derate south-easterly breeze. Arrived al Yokohama 
the 11th July, at o.g5 p.m. 


a og pe et a me he 
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LATEST COMMERCIAL. 


—_- > 


IMPORTS. 


The Yarn market has come to a complete stand- 
still, the sales amounting to 190 bales only for the 
week of both English and Bombays. Shir:tings 
and T.-Cloths are also very quiet, with a tendency 
to weakness in the native markets, owing to the 
Bon which is on just now. This may also be given 
as the reason for the dullness in) Varus. Fancy 
Cottons are quiet ; Woolens are firm, but with little 
demand. 

Yarws.—Sales for the week amount to 120 bales 
English and 70 bales Bombays. Shittings and 
T.-Cloths no business reported. 

WooLvens.—250 pieces Italians have been sold. 

COLTON YARNS. 


rR etoO, 


Nos. 16/24, Ordinary ....... ccseseeseus £30.00 to 31.00 
Nos, 16/24, Medium ......... + 31.00 to 32.00 
Nos. 16/24, Guod to Best 32.00 to 33.00 
Nos. 16/24, Reverse ...... 33.00 to 34.00 
Nos. 28/32, Ordinary... 32.00 to 33.00 
Nos. 28/32, Medium ... 33.00 to 34.00 
Nos. 28/32, Good to Best 34.00 to 35.50 
Nos. 38/42, Medium to Bes 37.00 to 40.25 
No. 328, I'wo-fold ........... 36.50 to 37.50 
No. 428, {wo-fold . 38.00 to 41.00 
No. 20s, Bombay 28.00 to 29 50 
No. 16s, Bombay 27.00 to 28.25 
Nos. 10/14, Bombay ......... 23-50 to 25.50 


WOOLLIENS. 
Plain Ouleans, 40-42 yards, 32 inches... $4.00 to § $0 
Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches hest 0.274 to 304 
Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches 


MediUm ccc O.22b LO 25h 
Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 42 inches 

Common 2... tittttteeeees 0.18 to 20g 
Mousseline de I rape, 24 yards, 

st inches oe Og to 016 
Cloths—Pilots, 54 @ sGinches ...... 0.30 to 0.45 
Cloths—Presidents, 54 @ 56 inches 0.50 to 0.60 
Cloths—Union, 54 @ s6inches .......... 0.35 to 0.60 
Rlankets—Scarlet and Green, 4 to 34th, 

MOE Me elise eee ae ier ieeanasi hanes dean. oO) 33 to 0 38 


MICTALS. 

Nothing fresh in this market. There are some 
offers made for manufactuied Iron, October arrival, 
but these are fully ten per cent under the equi- 
valent of home rates and nothing done. Wire 
Nails are in some demand, but at prices which 
show no margin on the right side. 


hen rious, 


Viat Bars, finch wees $290 to 3.00 
Flat Bars, hinch..... 3.05 lo 3.10 
Round and square up to 3 inch 2.90 to 3.10 
Nailrod, assorted v.00... ee 2.90 to 3.00 
Nailiod, small size ..... 3.10 to 3.20 
Iron Plates, assorted .. 3-30 to 3.60 
Sheet Iron.............. 3.80 to 4-20 
Galvanized Iron shee 7-00 to 7.20 
Wire Nails, assorted ..... 4.30 to 5.00 
Tin Plates, pec box 5.00 to 5.30 
Pig Tron, No. 3... 150 to 1.524 


KEROSENE, 
Sales of Devoe have been made to some extent 
at $2.06 and Russian at $7.02, but the last few days 
market is quiet, and no fresh sales have been 
effected. 
. QUOTATIONS. 
Ssacinwsavhaeien ed $2.10 to 2.12) 
2.10 to 2.124 
2.0§ to 2.074 
2.00 to 2.02}: 


Chester ............65. 
Comet 
Devoe 
Russian o.....cc 


SUGAR, 

The sugar market has ruled rather quiet during 
the past seven days and only small lots have been 
disposed of. Of Takao 1,800 piculs good Formosa 
were sold at $3.90 per picul, and 7,050 piculs of 
inferior kinds fetched $3.70 to $3.82 per picul. 
Only 1,611 piculs of White Refined were sold at 
the following rates :—250 piculs at $9.72} per picul, 
250 piculs at $9.65 per picul, 750 piculs at $8.973 
per picul and 361 piculs at $6.60 per picul. A lot 
of 2,000 piculs Satan brands brought $2.85 per 
per picul, and 2,700 piculs of Namiida kinds $2.75 
per picul. The market is steady. 


ramen. 


While Refined 0... cesses $6.85 (0 9.60 
Manila ......... «+ 4.00 to 4.30 
Taiwanfoo 3-0 to 3.60 
Pentama.... 3-30 to 3.45 
Namiida. 290 to 3.00 
Cake oo... 3-90 to 4.00 
Rrown ‘Takao 3.85 to 4.00 


EXPORTS. 


RAW SILK. 


Our last issue was of the sth instant, since which 
date settlements in this market are 530 piculs, di- 
vided thus:—Hanks 48 piculs, Filatures 361 piculs, 
Rereels 121 piculs. Besides these purchases Direct 
shipments amount to 20 piculs, thus bringing the 
total export business of the week up to 550 piculs. 

‘There has been considerable increase in the 
demand the last few days; and sellers have 
secured a marked advance in price, especially upon 
Filatures and Rereels. Buying has become more 
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general, and several exporters are now operating 
in new staple, with the result that quotations are 
upon the upward grade, as noted above. Arrivals 
come in fieely, and for the moment we do not hear 
so much about bad crop news from the north. 


Cable intelligence from abroad is rather more 
encouraging, but at the same time quotations thence 
do not seem to progress as rapidly as ours do here. 
On the other hand recent letters from Shanghai 
report a large business there at easier rates, 


In spite of the large business doing here the 
stock list is larger than when we last wrote, sup- 
plies coming rapidly to hand from Joshu and Ko- 
shu. Ina few days from now Shinshu kinds will 
be well represented on this market. 

There have been two shipping opportunities 
during the interval under reyiew—the French 
mail of the 7th and the American mail of the gth. 
The former (Djemnah) carriéd 233 bales for Lyons 
and Marseilles, the latter (Belgic) took 199 bales 
for the New York trade. The export figures to 
date are 521 piculs, against 1,546 last year and 
798 at same date in 1887, 


Hanks.—A few small purchases have been made 
for Europe, including Afaibashi and Takasaki at 
$505, with Hachoji at $4873. None of the better 
grades have as yet appeared. 

Filatures.—A comparatively large trade in these; 
resulting in an advance in price. Some of the 
most recent purchases are nated thus: Gakosha 
$685, Karmeisha $672}, Yajima $670, Higashi- 
Gakosha $670, Hiranosha $6623, with lower quality 
at $650. Nothing done in pure Kosh since the 
oth, when 8640 was paid for Kusanagi chop. 

Re-veels.—The stock on the maiket is large and 
is very firmly held. ‘The last prices paid were 
$640 for Yortoise and $632} for Shokai, but some 
Settlements were made at the beginning of the 
week at lower figures. 


Kakeda.—No supplies of new silk to hand, and 
old crop is about cleared out. Consequently 
nothing done. 


Oshiu.—A few bales arrived on the 8th, but, 
so far, have not found a buyer. 


QUOTATIONS.—NEW SILK. 


Hanks--No. td oc ccceseeccecseceee _— 
Hanks—No. 2 (Shinshu) _ 
Hanks—No. 2 (Joshu) .. —_ 
HWanks—No. 24 (Shinshu) _- 
Hanks—No. 23 (Joshu) ... _- 
Hanks—No 24 to3 ... 505 to 510 
Wanks—No. 3... 490 to 500 
Hanks—No. 34. 480 to 485 
Filatures—Extra oe » 680 to 690 
Vilatures—No. 1, 10/13 deniers ..... _ 
Filatures—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers.. - 670 to 675 
Filatures—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 deniers. - 650 to 66a 


Filatures—No. 2, 10/15 deniers ........ 
Filatures—-No. 2, 14/18 deniers 
Filatures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers 
Re-reels—( Shinshu & Oshu) Bes ot 
Rerreels—No. 1, 13/t5, 14/16 deniers .. 
Re-reels—No. 14, 3/16, 14/17 deniers .. 
Re-treels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers 
Re-reels—No. 3, 14/20 deniers 
Kakedas—Iixtra aavaaee 

Kakedas—No.1 .. 
Kakedas—No. 
Kakedas—No. 
Kakedas—No. 
Kakedas—No. 3.. 
Kakedas—No. 34... 
Kakedas—No. 4... 
Oshu Sendai—No..2§ . 
Hamatsuki—No. 1, 2... 
Hamatsuki--No. 3, 4 
Sodai—No. ayo... 


Export Raw Silk ‘Tables to rath July, 1889 :— 


640 


PETE rtd tebartiaetie 


Swaxor Rkg go. 1848.89. 1887-88, 

Banus, Barus, Baas, 

Kurape .. 323 1,234 23t 
Aimericu oo... ccccese eee cee 199 314 S45 
a Bales 522 1,548 776 
Fotal ...... one 52t 1546 798 
SettlementsandDirect ) "1": ree a 
Export from 1st ily } 650 Sue 900 
Stocle, 12th July......... 1,000 2,500 6,750 
Available suppliesto dale 1,650 3,300 7,650 


WASTE SILK. 

There has not been a single transaction all the 
week, and no settlements have been registered in 
the daily list. 

The only New Waste on offer is a parcel of. 
Foshu Noshi Ordinary, for which $824 is asked. 
‘The best offer so far has been $75, at which price 
holders will not sell. 

Althongh no buying has been done, some small 
shipments of previous purchases have been made. 
The Djemnah took 16 bales Noshé for Marseilles, 
and 7 bales Coecoons for London. The Belgic also 
had 6 bales Old Cocoons for Hartford, Export 
figures to date are therefore 85 piculs, against 
829 piculs last year and 168 piculs at same date 
in 1889. : 
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QUOTATIONS. 
Pierced Cocoons—Goad to Best .........6000.. 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Best............ 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Good .. 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Medium . 
Noshi-ito—Oshia, Good to Hest . 
Noshi-ilo—Shinshu, Best. .......... 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Good .. 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Medium 


Kibiso—Filature, Best selected .. 
Kibiso—Filature, Seconds ..... 
Kibiso—Oshu, Good to Be 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Best... 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Seconds ... 
Kibiso—Joshu, Good to Fair........... 
Riecaes Middling to Common.. 
Kibiso—Uachoji, Good -...... 0.000056. 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Medium to f.ow 
Kibiso—Neri, Good to Common 
Mawata—Good to Best .. ie 


Export Table Waste Silk to 12th July, 1889 :—~ 


PEPUUTATV TE 


Sxason 1889-90, 1888-89. 1887-88, 

Picuns, Picuns, Picuais, 

"Waste Silk........ 48 829 168 

Pierced Cocoon. 37 - _ 

85 829 168 

Settlementsand Direct PICULES, vICULS, viculs, 

Export from ist July } ox s° 109 

Stock, sth July.......... 3,230 2,700 2,500 

Availablesuppliestodate 3,250 2,750 2,600 
Estimated Silk Stock, rath July, 1889 :— 

Raw VICULE, Waste PICULS, 
Hanks.... 300 | Cocoons ... to 
Filatures 500 | Noshi-ito 665 
Re-reeis .... 160! Kibiso 2,460 
Kakeda 8| Mawata 50 
Oshu ......... ee 25 | Sundries... 4s: 
Taysaam Kinds...... 7 

Yotal piculs ...... 1,000! ‘Total piculs ...... 3,230 
TEA. 


Since our last issue on the 6th instant, we have 
had a fair business, amounting to 8,040 piculs, 
making the total settlements 33,255 piculs as com- 
pared with 125,605 piculs last year. For a time 
the market was in favour of buyers, but at the 
close prices have stiffened somewhat and are still 
1 to 14 dollars per picul higher than last yeac 
for Good Medium and under. Shipments of 
‘Teas have been very extensive during the past 
week, The steamship A/onmouthshirve sailed from 
Kobe on June 2gth taking 528,945 Ibs. for New 
York and 490,463 Ibs. for Canada, making a total 
of 1,019,408 Ibs. The City of New York sailed 
on the goth inst. taking 59,540 Ibs. for New York, 
58,752 Ibs. for Chicago, 3,055 Ibs. for Canada, and 
10,855 for San Francisco, total 122,202 Ibs. from 
Kobe. From this port the same steamer took 
51,385 Ibs. for New York, 55,515 Ibs. for Chicago, . 
and 104,998 Ibs. for San Francisco—aggregating 
211,898 Ibs. The Abyssinia, sailed on the 4th 
instant, had 93,798 Ibs. from Kobe, divided as 
follows :—15,489 Ibs. for New York, 57,458 Ibs. for 
Chicago and 20,851 Ibs. for Canada. The same 
steamer took 18,563 Ibs. for New York, 95,669 
Ibs. for Chicago, 67,509 Ibs. for Canada, and 700 
Ibs. for San Francisco. The Port Caroline sailed 
on the 4th instant with 313,447 Ibs. for New York, 
and 397,092 Ibs. for Canada. ‘The O. & O. 
steamer Belgtc sailed on the oth inst., with 230,475 
Ibs. for New York, 220,391 Ibs. for Chicago and 
280,233 Ibs. for San Francisco, total 731,099 Ibs. 
The American ship Frank Pendleton sailed July 
toth with 66,605 Ibs. for New York, 664,258 Ibs. 
for Chicago, and 321,646 Ibs. for Canada, total 
1,052,509 Ibs., making a grand total of 4,123,994 
Ibs., all for the week ending to-day, 

: PER PICUL, 


COMMON 0.0... ccseetrteeteeeeeseens $12 & under 
Good Common . ws IB to1g 
Medium .......... ww 15 to.16 
Good Medium . «37 to 19 
Fine oo... »  =20 to 22 
Finest ... » 23 to 2s 
ccics = 26to 28 
Thoicest ........ x . 

Extra Choicest .. ds } Nominal 


EXCHANGE. 


Exchange has varied little during the week. 


Sterling—Bank Bills on demand. 
Sterling—Bank 4 months’ sight . 
Steriing—Private 4 months’ sight . 
Sterling—Private 6 months’ sight . 
On Paris—Bank sight ................ 
On Paris—Private 6 months’ sight. 
On Hongkong—Bank sight ............. 
On Hongkeng—Private to days’ sight 
On Shanghai—Bank sight .................... 
On Shanghai—Private to days’ sigit . 
On New York—Bank Bills on demand. 
n New York—Private 30 days’ sight . : 753 
n San Francisco—Bank Bills on demand. zal 
On SanF ranciscoPrivate 3odays sight... 75 
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Corporate MARK. 


= 


STEEL & FILES, 


STEEL CASTINGS, &¢., &¢. 


Apply to the Sole Manufacturers, 


SAML. OSBORN & Co., 


CLYDE STEEL AND IRON WORKS, 
SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND. 


2 


WM PH HH 


7 ATKINSONS = 8 
ENGLISH! PERFUSERY, | 


4 surpasses all others for its natural fragrance. 


4 FRANGIPANNE | 
i) STEPHANOTIS OPOPANAX 
2 the -known Perfumes are un- [@ 
gang they cha dligutfal amd lasting fq’ 
odour. 
Of all Dealers, and of the Manufacturers, 
J. & E. ATKINSON, 


24, Old Bond Street, London, jr 


trade Mark—A“ White Rose" on aGolden 7 
Lyre,” with Addxess in fall. 


5th, 1889. szins. 


THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES. 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


peo suffering from weak or debilitated 

constitutions will discover that by the use 
of this wonderful medicine there is ‘‘ Health 
forall.” The blood is the fountain of life, and its 
purity can be maintained by the use of these Pills 

Sir SAMUEL BAKER, 
in hiswork entitled ‘The Nile Tributaries in 
Abyssinia,” says—‘‘1 ordered the dragoman 
Mahomet to inform the Faker that I was a 
Doctor, and I had the best medicines at the 
service of the sick, with advice gratis. In J 
short time I had many applicants, to whom a 
served out a quantity of Holloway’s Pills. These 
are most useful to an explorer, as possessing 
unmistakable purgative’ properties they create 
an undeniable effect upon the patient, which 
patisfies them of their value.” 
SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 


HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts 
and ulcerations of all kinds. It acts miracu- 
lously in healing ulcerations, curing skin 
diseases, and in arresting and subduing all 
inflammauons. 

Mr. J. T. COOPER, 
in hig account of his extraordinary travels in 
China, published in 1871, says—‘I had with 
me a quantity of Holloway’s Ointment. I gave 
some to the people, and nothing could exceed 
their gratitude; and, inconsequence, milk, fowls 
butter, and horse feed poured in upon us, until 
at last a tea-spoonful of Ointment was worth a 
owl and any quantity of peas, and the demand 
became so great that I was obliged to lock up 
the small remaining “‘ stock.” 

Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors 
throughout the World. 
May 1st, 1889. 
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SS is 
| YARROW’S 
SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. — 


Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN HOUR. 


PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER. 


Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 
MACHINERY CONSTRUCTED FOR Boats BUILT ABROAD. 
YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition. 


FINEST AN 
MEAT-FLAVOURING 
STOGK FOR SOUPS, 

MADE DISHES AND SAUCES. 

Invaluable for India as 


an Efficient Tonic in all 


To be had of all Storekeepers and Dealers throughont India. Beco b drcensareees 


Cookery Books Post Free on Application to the Climates, and for any 
Company. length of time. 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co., Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England. 


Sold wholesale by COCKING & Co., Yokohama. 


22 The Physician’s Cure 
for Gout, Rheumatic 
Gout and Gravel: the 
a safest and most gentle 
"fd Medicine for Infants, 
Children, Delicate Fe- 
males, and the Sick- 
ness of Pregnancy. 


1S) FLUID 
MAGNESIA | tices are case neers 
~ > Sold by all Drug and Storekeepers. 
N.B. ASK FOR DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 


“THE TOKYO MAIL’ 


THE ONLY FOREIGN NEWSPAPER PUBLISHED IX 
THE CAPITAL OF JAPAN. 


KEATING’S INSECTSPOWDER. 


Buses. FLEAS, MOTHS, BEETLES, and all other Insects, 
are destroyed by Keatixa’s Insect Powner, which is 
quite harmless to Domestic Arimals. In exterminating Reetles 
the success of this Powder is extraordinary, and no one need be 
troubled by those pests. It is perfectly cleay in application. 
Ask for and take no other than  Kratine’s Powper,”’ as imita- 
tions are noxions, and fail in giving satisfaction. Sold by all 
Chemists, in Tins and Bottles. May 1. 18ins, 


NOW READY, 


Witn Corourep Pian, 
FULL REPORT on the ERUPTION 


(6-HE TOKYO MAIL” is a tri-weekly 
Journal published in Tokyo on Turspay, 
Tuurspay, and SaturDay Mornines, price yer 


of BANDAI-SAN, being a reprint from 

the ‘Japan Mari” of copious translations from 

Tokyo Journals, a Description by ‘‘ Our Re- 

porter,” and an ‘‘ Editorial,” written after a visit 
to the locality. 


PRICE FIFTY CENTS. 


To be obtained at the Fapan Marl Office, or 
of Ketty & Watsu, Limited. 


6 per Annum. Subscriptions and Advertise- 
ments received at the KOBUNSHA, Dobashi, 
Tokyo ; and at 72, Main Street, Yokohama. 


January ist, 1889. 


TS 


Printed and Published for the Proeriztor at 72, Main Street, 
Settlement, by James Ettacotr Bsats, of No, aa, Rlud, 
Yokohama—Saterpay, Jury 13, 1889. 
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CONTENTS. 


will be despatched by the Emperor to enquire 
into and report on the actual condition of affairs 
in the south. 


given by the Minister of State for Iducation, 
the President of the Imperial University, and 
Messrs. Kume and Cox, teachers of the institu- 
tion. Among a large number of visitors present 
on the occasion, were Admiral Viscount Eno- 
moto and Mr. Tsuji. 


Summary or News 


Leaptnc ARTICLES :— 
The Treaty between Japan and Mexico......6 005 esse 
The Undertone of Political Prejudice.. 

Treaty BeTWeEN JAPAN AND Mexico 

CoRRESPONDENCE :— 
The “ Wells’ Light 
Victoria Public School 
Mixed Residence ... 

Tue Frencu Fats .. 

Bask BALL... ee econ 

S. Hitpa’s Scnoor, Toxyd 

Tne Exoiisn GovernMent AND 

Nine pays on A Roce... 

Letrer rRost WasHINGTON ... 

Letrer FRoM SAN FRANCISCO ... 

Geartinc up THE Hangow R007 ....... 

Tus New Forsicn Poticy in Japan. 

Latest TELEGRAMS 

Sutpeina INTELLIGENCE. ae 

COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE... ..ccccccecccssseeesccceseetsceceecetacaeeseerees 67 


Vice-ApmiraL Viscount Kasayama, Vice-Mini- 
ster of State for the Navy, has been permitted to 
accept and wear a decoration conferred on him 
by the French Government. 


Tuer Tokyo City Government Office has sanc- 
tioned the establishment of the Japan Electric 
Light Company (Limited), with a capital of 
yen 100,000. The object of the company is to 
fit up electric lights in various streets of Nihon- 
bashi and Honjo, and to supply electric light 
apparatus‘ to offices and private residences in 
those districts. The charter applied for is for 
fifleen years. 


Durine April last gold and silver coins were 
struck in the Osaka Mint to the following 
amounts :—gold 5-y'e# pieces yen 157,580, and 
silver 1-ye pieces yen 1,118,580. 


Tue total quantity of tea of the first picking 
proses in Shizuoka Prefecture this year was 
7,280,309 lbs., showing a decrease of 46,438 eee eo packs 
Ibs. Becpaca with neg previous wears’ 43 THE traffic receipts from the Hyogo-Himeji 
section of the Sanyo Railway Company (33 
miles) during last month were yer 9,468.84, of 
which ye 8,671.92 were from passengers and 
yen 796.92 from parcels, &c., the daily average 
being about yen 315.628. The number of pas- 
sengers carried by the company during the 
month was 53.797, and the quantity of goods 
2,211 tons, the daily average being about 1,794 
passengers and about 73 tons of goods. 


Tue buildings of the Tarumizu Station on the 
line of the Sanyd Railway Company were de- 
stroyed by fire on the morning of the 5th instant. 
The origin of the conflagration is unknown. 


The Jagan Weebly Mail, 


Tue Emperor will leave the capital shortly for 
{Kyoto by land. The Railway Bureau has in- 
timated to the Imperial Household that the 
lines damaged by the recent heavy rains have 
been entirely repaired. 


*€ FAIS CE QUE DOIS: ADVIENNE QUE POURRA !”’ 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Nonotice will be taken uf anonymous correspondence. 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the ‘ JAPAN 
WeerKLY Malit,’? must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer, not tor uwubiication, but asa 
guarantee of good faith. It isparticuiarly requested that 
all letters on business be addressed tv the MANAGER, 
and Cheques be made payable to same; and that literary 
contributions be addressed to the Epitor. 


Tue Osaka-Kashiwabara section of the Osaka 
Railway Company (10 miles) was opened on 
the 14th May last, from which date the receipts 
up Yo the 2oth ultimo—38 . days—were yen 
6,950.99, of which yer 6,288.820 were from 
passengers, and yet 662.170 from parcels, &c., 
the daily average being about yen 182.921. 
The number of passengers carried by the com- 
pany during the period was 72,998, the daily 
average being about 1,921. 


Ar the half-yearly general meeting of share- 
holders of the Yokohama Stock Exchange, held 
on the rith inst. at Honcho Shichome, Yoko- 
hama, a dividend for the first half of the pre- 
sent year was declared at the rate of 2 per cent. 
per annum, 


YoxKouaMA: SATURDAY, JULY 20TH, 1889. 


Resinents of Tokyo have applied to the Tokyo 
City Government Office for permission to esta- 
blish a company, to be called the Domestic and 
Foreign Transport Company, with a capital of 
yen 1,000,000. The office will be situated at 
Horidumecho Nichome, Nihonbashi. 


DEATHS. 
At No. 43, Bluff, on the 17th inst., ELLEN, the wife of 
Wit.Li1M Bourne, aged 57 years. 


At No. 52a, Bluff, Yokohama, July Sth, ANNART Emit, 
son of Wilhelm and Louisa Thompson, aged 3 years. 


Tue half-yearly general meeting of shareholders 
of the Tokyo First National Bank was held on 
the aflernoon of the rgth instant in the rooms 
of the Bankers’ Club, at Sakamotocho, Nihon- 
bashi. Mr. Shibusawa Ei-ichi, President of 
the Bank, occupied the chair. ‘Ihe receipts 
during the first half of this year were yen 
203.540.0y1, to which yew 27,033.331 brought 
over from the last account were added, making 
a total of yea 290,593.422. After providing for 
a reserve, the redemption of bank notes, re- 
muneration of officers, and various other ex- 
penses, set 180,000 were set apart as a divi- 
dend, to be declared for the half-year at the rate 
of 16 per cent. per annum, yeu 29,704.09 being 
carried forward to the next account. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. —— 

Tue presentation of diplomas to students of the. 
Tokyo Government Ordinary Normal School 
took place on the 11th instant in presence of 
the Governor and Secretary of the ‘Tokyo City 
Government Office, and a number of officials 
from the Section for Scholastic Affairs in the 
City Government Office. . 
Tue presentation of diplomas to students of the 
Tokyo Technological School took place on the 
13th instant, Atter certificates were presented 
by the Director ot the institution to forty-three 
graduates, addresses were delivered by Dr. 
Wagner and by the Minister of State tor Educa- 
tion, to which Mr, Saima, one of the graduates, 
replied on behalf of the others. , 


Tur ceremony of opening the new library of 
the Japan Educational Society, at Izumibashi, 
Kanda, took place on the 15th inst., under the 
presidency ot Admiral Viscount Enomoto. 
A number of officials and -private gentlemen 
connected with the Society were present. Ad- 
dresses were given by Messrs. Tsuji, Nishi- 
mura, Kusakabe, Nagai, Izawa, and Yamagata. 


Princes Komatsu and Kitashirakawa left Tokyo 
on the 15th instant for Kyoto. 

Tue receipts from post and telegraph offices in 
the empire during last month were yer 283,856. 


Mr. Orort, the new Japanese Minister to 
China, will leave about the end of September 
next for his post. 


Tue Import market is generally dull, and no 
improvement has taken place in Yarns or in 
Shirtings or T’-cloths. Fancy Cottons, however, 
have had a turn, and Woollens are in better re- 
quest, Italians being firm. The Metal trade is 
not in.a satisfactory condition, though more 
enquity has been made for future business. 
No transactions in American Kerosene, but sales 
of Russian Oil are reported at $2. Only 
retail dealings have been effected in Sugar, 
and these have been White sorts. A cargo 
of 12,000 piculs has further increased the 
stock of Formosa. The Silk trade has been 
{fairly active, about 600 piculs having passed 
the scales. The purchases, however, are re- 
ported to have been mainly speculative, and on 
Tue graduation ceremony of the Tokyo First]American account. Considering the small 
Higher Middle School took place on the morn-| number of the districts contributing, arrivals 
ing of the 11th instant, in the lecture room offare coming in freely, the stock having been 
the institution at Hongo. Mr. Kinoshita, Di-jincreased by 100 piculs on the week. The 
rector, presented certificates to 155 students, | kinds on the market have further advanced in 
of whom 55 were in English Law, 12 in Ger-| value, and holders claim that the highest point 
man Law; 16 in French Law, 4 in Literature, |has not yet been reached. There has been 
24 in Engineering, 5 in Science, and 18 in| very little done in old Waste Silk, and nothing 
Medicine. Mr, Kinoshita then delivered an|in new. The Tea trade has been much about 
address, to which one of the graduates replied | the same as last week, and there is little altera- 
on behalf of the others. Addresses were also’ tion in values. Exchange has remained steady. 


Tur Fushukan (Exhibition of Arms) at Kudan, 
Tokyo, will be closed during next month on 
account of the hot weather. 

Paince Kaw-1n, who has been studying in the 
Military Academy at Paris since 1881, will re- 
tarn to Japan about the end of this year. 


Prince KAcno Hrrovasu returned to the capital 
on the 14th instant from Edajima, the Naval 
College being closed for the summer holidays. 


Count Yamacata, who is now in Europe, re- 
ceived the first-class decoration of the Red 
Eagle from the Emperor of Germany while in 
Berlin. 


Ir is stated that the election of members of the 
House of Representatives will take place about 
May next, and the Diet will be opened in 
September. 


In consequence of the receipt of news that con- 
siderable damage has been caused Lo buildings 
and cultivated land, and that much loss of life 
has resulted by the overflow of various rivers in 
Kyushu, Count Madenokoji, a chamberlain, 
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of democratic principles. He has always been 
regarded as an uncompromising champion of . 
liberal principles, and perhaps it was owing to 
this circumstance as much as to any thing else, 
that at the close of 1887 he was included among 
the victims of the celebrated Peace Preservation 
Regulations, by which several hundreds of poli- 
tical agitators, supposed and real, were ordered 


NOTES. tmo (Satsuma) nor an ohag? (Choshu) ...... he 
will decline ...,.. moreover objection will arise 
among our colleagues ......” ‘‘ But he is an able 
man ,,.... let him ...,... fora time ......” “Ah! 
such is the evil of clan government ...... it is 
our own fault ......” ‘ However that be, there is 


no other suitable person ...... How about that 


TOKYS PAPERS ON TREATY REVISION. 
Tuer question of treaty revision now mono- 
polizes public attention in Tokyo. Most of 
the vernacular papers are engaged in its 
discussion. Judging from their present tone, 


i : i _| discontented person?” ,..... “He is proud of 

it appears that, notwithstanding the apparently | @! Me : 4 } ‘ 

eee joy which they displayed ot Ne his ability, and has no moral influence to con-{out of the capital, some for three years 
ee trol men” ,,.... It is only fora short time.”|some for two and the majority for one. Mr, 


news of the signing of a revised treaty by 
Germany, certain papers are opposed to the 
programme of Count Okuma. The HocAr and 
the A/ainichi take an emphatically favourable 
view of the matter, but the 7ohyo Shimpo, the 
Koron, and the Seiron have assumed a hostile 
tone. The Choya seems to be more or less in 
favour of what is supposed to be Count Okuma’s 
policy, while the Hj? Shimpo and the Nicks 
Nicht Shimbun sul keep silence. Among 
the periodicals, the Kokumin no Tomo and the 
Vippon have not yet frankly declared their 
opinions, but they seem to entertain some ob- 
jection to the stipulations relating to the ap- 
pointment of foreign judges in a Japanese 
court. We refer thus to the various papers 
by name for a reason that will be obvious 
to our readers. In all countries where 
the press divides itself into political camps, 
acts of the administration elicit journalistic 
approval or disapproval according to the poli- 
tical complexion of their critics. The leading 
journals in the capital are the 777 SAdémpo, the 
Flocht Shimbun, the Nichi Nicht Shimbun, the 
Mainichi Shimbun and the Choya Shimbuu. 
Of these the Hochiand the Masnichi are more 
or less connected with the great party of which 
Count Oknma used to be leader. Their dis- 
position to view His Excellency’s policy with 
approval is therefore, more or less a foregone 
conclusion, The Wrehi Nichi Shimbun is in- 
dependent, but quite fair and thoroughly 
sensible. The 77:71 Shimpo is also independent 
and its views are generally broad and liberal. 
These two journals are evidently adopting the 
course prescribed by prudence, namely, waiting 
until the exact terms of the new treaties are 
published authoritatively before they commit 
themselves to any decisive comments. We are 
confident that their prudent attitude will be 
amply justified, for it is impossible that any Japa- 
nese of moderate or reasonable views can be 
honestly discontented with the terms which Count 
Okuma is understood to have obtained from 
Germany and the United States. The Chéya 
Shimbun, as we have said, displays a favour- 
able tendency, though it also refrains from any 
definite expression of opinion, and a similar 
reserve is partially shown by the Kofumin no 
Tomo and the Wippon. There remain, then, 
the Zokyo Shimpo, the Koron and the Setron. 
We do not know to what camp the Zokyo 
Shimpo really belongs. It used to be supposed 
to have some relation with Count Ito, but al- 
though the ability often displayed by its writing 
might give colour to this theory, the opinions 
recently enunciated in its columns dispose 
effectually of the notion. As forthe Xoron and 
the Sefron, their political creeds are perfectly 
well-known. The former is the Radical organ. 
It still breathes the bitterness of hostility that 
always existed between the $ryu-/o and the 
Katshin-to, the Radicals and the Moderate 
Liberals. The Se¢ron is the organ of the Dasdo 
Danketsu ; its rdle of opposition is virtually a 
condition of its existence. Our readers are 
therefore in a position to judge for themselves 
how much real value attaches to opposition 
coming from these quarters. We suppose that 
the Secron and the Koron will base their attitude 
on grounds of patriotism. If so. our ideas of 
the duty of a patriot at this juncture differ 
from theirs. 


Nakaye, if we remember rightly, was one of the 
three years’ class. He went at once to Osaka, 
and there started a daily paper under the 
peetic name of the Shrnonome Shimbun. It 
was an immediate success, from a financial 
point of view, but of its principles and methods 
we say nothing. Enabled to return to Tokyo 
by the amnesty of February last, Mr. Nakaye 
re-entered the capital shortly after Count Itaga- 
ki’s recent visit there. Whatever opinion be 
entertained as to the soundness of the views 
entertained by this remarkable, if somewhat 
eccentric, person, and by his co-editor Mr. 
Suge, their paper will undoubtedly attract much 
attraction as the acknowledged organ of one of 
the largest, if not the largest, political combina- 
tions in Japan. 


The clock then struck twelve. ‘Shall we at 
once go to his house?” ,..,.. “Is it not too late ? 
To-morrow when we meet him” ...... “To- 
morrow then ...... I will come again ...,..” 
Thereupon the gate was thrown open. The host, 
having accompanied the guest to the door to 
see him go off, heaved a sigh. A student, 
who happened. to be passing homeward from a 
yose, turned to look at the person in the carriage, 
who appeared to be absorbed in anxious 
thought. The latter was heard to direct the 
coachman to proceed to Mita.” We are not 
aware that this fashion of journalism has been 
conceived elsewhere. It does some credit to 
the ingenuity of Japanese editors, but it of 
course transforms a newspaper from a sober 
guide and dispassionate critic into a mere 
machine for letting off political squibs. The 
present system of Government by clan—for say 
what we may it is impossible to blink the fact 
that clan influence has much to do with the dis- 
tribution of power—is obviously a fair subject 
for criticism, and we can sympathise with the 
desire of so many Japanese to effect its reform. 
But, on the other hand, it is merely an accident 
of the time. The men who have made the 
country what it is, and who accomplished their 
great work by a combination of clan strength, 
naturally hold the reins of State, and not less 
naturally are compelled to divide the power 
among themselves so as to preserve the un- 
animity to which they owe their original success. 
But the time is not far distant when the 
nation itself, becoming the practical repository 
of the privileges won for it by these men, 
will be in a position to decide by the voice 
of its representatives whether they shall con- 
tinue to direct the Government. From the 
day that the Diet meets, clan supremacy will 
virtually become a’ thing of the past. But 
will ‘there be an end of the Cabinet changes 
now referred by the public to inter-clan fric- 
tion? Will the political world of Japan divide 
itself into two great parties—the only state of 
affairs compatible with stable government by 
party—or shall we see sections and groups as 
is the case in so many Western countries? No 
one can venture to utter any prediction on this 
point, but it is certain that if the assembly of 
the Diet means government by, faction, people 
will soon begin to yearn for the comparative 
stability of the present system. 


EFFECTS OF THE HRAVY RAIN. 
WE learn from the Wicht Nichi Shimbun that 
the Sumida River rose to a considerable height 
on the evening of the roth inst. in consequence 
of the late heavy rains in the capital. A company 
of the fire bridge was in readiness to deal with 
any overflow of the river at the Ohashi Bridge 
at Senju, and lookouts were stationed close 
to the bridge to watch the river. About 11 
p.m. a raft of timber some go feet in length 
threatened to collide with the bridge, but was 
broken up into sections by coolies so as to 
render it harmless. About 2 a.m. on the fol- 
lowing morning the water rose to a height of 
more than two feet above the ordinary level. 
At 5 a.m. it subsided slightly with the tide, 
but it again rose 2 feet 6 inches at noon. 
Two or three sections of the banks at Muko- | 
jima along the Sumida River were damaged. | 
The water of the Arakawa River close to the 
Toda Bridge rose more than 13 feet above the 
usual level, and traffic between Shimura and 
Toda was carried on by junks. The Rokugo 
River was also overflowed, the floods having 
risen to a height of about 1o feet. The irriga- 
tion reservoirat Rokugomura also overflowed, the 
inundation rising above the floors of 31 houses in 
the locality. The inmates of 26 of those houses 
fled to a distance for safety, and a bridge was car- | 
tied away, but no loss of life is reported. Inthe 
Ushigome district flooding occurred at Kawara- 
machi, and traffic was suspended for a short 
time. Many houses and fields in the vicinity 
of Yanagiwaramachi (Koishikawa) were flooded, 
the average depth being 2 feet. From the 
Azabu district flooding is reported at Jigoku- 
dani and the locality close to the Furukawa, 
where twenty-nine houses were invaded. 


THE ‘‘SEIRON.” 
THR Sezron, publicly known as the organ of the 
Datds Daasketsu, which was originally a weekly 
publication, has just been converted into a daily 
paper. The journal, under its changed form, 
will be conducted by Messrs. Nakaye and Suge, 
names which, though no doubt entirely new to 
foreigners, are well known in Tokyo. Of Mr. 
Suge we cannot tell our readers much, except 
that he studied some time ago in England, and 
that lately he distinguished himself by the con- 
spicuous part he played in matters connected 
with the Datdd Danketsu. tis said that he is 
a student of philosophy, anda disciple of the 
doctrines of Locke and Hume. The other 
gentleman, Mr, Nakaye, is quite a famous 
man in Japan. One of the oldest, if not 
the oldest, students of the French language, he 
has done much to make his countrymen 
acquainted with the thoughts of French authors, 
by translations and by teaching numerous ‘stu- 
dents to read in the original. He occupies in 
respect of the study of French in this country 
the same position as that occupied by Mr. 
Fukuzawa towards the study of English. Mr. 
Nakave, in his perusal of French authors, con- 
ceived unbounded admiration of Rousseau and 
his disciples ; so much so that at one time it was 
said that his school at Bancho was a hot-bed 


ENGLAND’S CAPABILITIES OF DEFENCE. 


| 
Ir is pleasant to learn, on the authority of no | 
less a person than Lord Wolseley, that Eng- 
land’s capacities for defence are better than the 
public generally imagines. In a summary of a 
speech recently delivered by him at Oxford, we | 
tead :—“‘ Lord Wolseley, who does not wish to 
exaggerate our means, says that we have in 
addition to the 105,000 Regulars employed 
abroad, 105,000 Regulars at home, besides 
52,000 more in the First Class Army Reserve, 
who are Regulars also. 118,000 Militia, and 
226,000 Volunteers. This makes a total force | 
of 501,000 drilled men available at a week's 
notice for defence, and even if we strike off 
100,000 men for the unready and the inef- 
ficient, leaves us with an army of 400,000 
effectives. As no Power could by any pos- 
sibility land 200,000 men on our shores, that 
army is sufficient, if only itis properly armed, 
supplied with military material, and made 
mobile enough to reach the necessary points 
Without loss of time. There is always suspicion 
afloat as to our readiness, but Lord Wolseley 
affirms that we are working out all necessary 


MIDNIGHT CONVERSATION. 
Unner this heading the Tokyo Shimpo of the 
Irth instant publishes the following note relat- 
ing to a conversation which, our contemporary 
alleges, took place between two Cabinet Min- 
isters, sufficiently clearly indicated as Counts 
Ito and Kuroda. Count Ito seems to have 
spoken first :—‘‘ I cannot...... such an arduous 
post ...... let him ...... No, he is neither an 
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reforms, and that, in particular, the best men 
are slowly superseding those who would be 
selected by seniority. All that is excellent, and 
Lord Wolseley had even pleasanter information 
in reserve. He is well aware that recruiting is 
in this country terribly impeded by a traditional 
belief that soldiers are necessarily bad charac- 
ters, and he devoted much of his speech to an 
exposition of the truth upon this subject. The 
army is actually more free of crime than the 
ordinary civil population. ‘The military 
prisons are more than half-empty.’ The con- 
trary opinion is entirely due to the presence in 
every regiment of ten or a dozen bad characters, 
who are the source of all evils, and who when 
discharged in one place go to a distance in 
order to enlist again. Lord Wolseley declares 
these men and these only to be the perplexity 
of the authorities, and is inclined to adopt the 
continental remedy of disciplinary regiments. 
That advice is not likely to be followed, as no 
such congregation of bad characters would be 
tolerated in this country, and opinion would 
hardly bear the steady severity essential if they 
were sent abroad.” 


DAMAGES TO THE TOKAIDO RAILWAY. 
Tue late rains which proved so destructive 
throughout the country caused considerable 
damage to the Tokaido line of railway just 
opened to traffic. The precise extent of the 
injury is not accurately known, but itis asserted 
that in some cases the engineers failed to 
make thorough enquiries as to the probable 
volume of water carried down by certain rivers 
in time of flood. Traffic was closed for a day 
and a half, in consequence of landslips, but as 
the line was reopened on the 12th instant, the 
damage cannot have been very great. The 
Nicht Nichi Shimbun of the latter date has a 
strong article on the subject. Our contem- 
porary writes in this strain ;—‘‘ What rapid alter- 
nations of joy and anxiety have we been sub- 
jected to by the Tokaido Railway? The near 
prospect of its completion filled us with the 
greatest pleasure, owing to the stimulus we ex- 
pected it to give to the development of the coun- 
try. But before the line had been formally 
opened to traffic we were saddened by the news 
of the fatal accident to the late Governor Seki- 
guchi. Then again immediately after the open- 
ing of the line, we were saddened by the news 
of the equally deplorable death of Mr. Hida, 
Chief of the Imperial Estates Bureau. And even 
still more serious causes of anxiety were in store 
for us. One was the report lately circulated, 
that the line was about to be sold to the Awa- 
goku on specially favourable terms. This ques- 
tion caused us no small. amount of anxious 
thought. The other and the latest circum- 
stance engaging our attention is the fact that 
the line so lately opened has inexplicably 
sustained great damage. What is before all 
all things required’ of railways is that traffic 
by them should be safe and regular, Ex- 
tend your lines as you like, but if proper pre- 
cautions be not exercised to secure the above 
mentioned essentials, railways will only become 
means of destroying life. In order to secure 
the desiderated features, the works must be 
accurate and thoroughly stable. We lately 
travelled on the Tokaido line, and our own ob- 
servations were not very satisfactory as to the 
soundness of the engineering works. We re- 
frained, however, from expressing our humble 
opinions publicly in print, because such a subject 
is not our specially, and further because we 
put confidence in our engineers. But now that 
our anxiety has unfortunately been realised, 
we cannot but speak out, and invite the 
attention of the Authorities to this matter. 
We must ask the railway authorities and railway 
people now celebrating at Nagoya the extension 
of railroads to over 1,000 miles, to lay down 
their cups of sake for a moment and listen to 
what we are going to say. It is true that the 
damage done to the Tokaido line has been 
caused by a natural calamity, but is it not, at 
the same time, somewhat extraordinary that 
works finished in some cases only a few months 
ago, should receive such extensive injuries 
from the rain of a single day? The 365 days 


abnormal. 


caused by these landslips. 
that the Michi Néichi’s reference to the sad 
deaths of Messrs. Sekiguchi and Hida does 


of each year can not always be expected to be- 


clear and fine. Especially about the time of 
the nthiyaku/dka, storms far more destructive 
than the late one are very frequent. What then 
are we to expect from such storms? The re- 
port of the recent damages has caused a general 
feeling of uneasiness in the public mind. 
It will, therefore, be incumbent upon the 
railway authorities to institute a thorough in- 
vestigation into the circumstances and causes 
of the damage, and to publish the result of 
their inquiry. Should it appear that adequate 
precautions were not used in carrying out the 
works, the authorities must hereafter exercise 
greater care in inspecting the progress of con- 
struction of every kind on railways.” These 
comments sound reasonable, but it appears to 
us that our Tokyo contemporary has failed to 
take due note of two points. The first is that 
the damage suddenly caused by the violent 
rains of the gth and roth instant cannot have 
been very extensive, inasmuch as, without the 
exercise of any extraordinary effort, it was for the 
most part repaired in a day and a half; the 
second, that thedeluge which descended on Sun- 
day and Monday last was something quite 
We need only look at its effects in 
Yokohama to appreciate what an altogether un- 
usual phenomenon it was. During the past 
twenty years we cannot recall a single pre- 


cedent forsuch sudden and serious flooding. 
The reports from the provinces, also, show an 
extraordinary state of affairs, rivers rising twenty 
or thirty feet, houses buried in water, and people 


swept away. If some landslips occurred on 
the new line under circumstances so abnormal, 
it is surely unreasonable to charge the engi- 


Neers with incompetence, especially since they 


proved themselves thoroughly competent to 
cope with the disaster at a moment's notice. 
It is to be observed, too, that owing to efficient 
management, no accident to life or limb was 
And we must say 


not commend itself to our sense of justice. 
Mr. Hida met his fate by violating the first 
rule of railway traffic everywhere—he attempt- 


ed to enter the carriage while the train was in 


motion. Mr. Sekiguchi, riding on a truck 
before the line was open to traffic, had the 
misfortune to be involved in a collision that cer- 


tainly showed a want of sufficient care on the 


part of the constructors, but cannot in any 
respect be laid to the charge of the regular 
traffic management, We have never heard that 
the construction of a line of over three hundred 
miles has been completed in any country with- 


out some loss of life and limb to the persons 
engaged in the work. On the whole the record 


of the Tokaido Railway is highly creditable. If 
an almost unprecedented rain-fall, occurring 
shortly after its completion and while the em- 
bankments were still fresh, resulted in the sus- 


pension of traffic for a day and a half, the public 


has surely no very strong grounds of complaint. 


A NEW WORK ON JAPANESE ART. 


We translate from the Rundschau of April 
last the following review of Vol. lof Dr. Justus 
Brinckmann’s work ‘Art and Art Industry in 
Japan”:—lIn spite of the wide spread of Japa- 
nese objects of art during the last two decades, 
Germany remained without a book giving a 
complete insight into the art of the Japanese. 
Rein’s work—a marvel of learning and accuracy 
—looks at the subject from an cutsider’s point of 
view ; and Brinckmann’s book is the first to give 
us a picture of Japanese art as it was gradually 
developed, as an expression of Japanese life, 
religion, customs, and, poetry. In an extremely 
clear and pithy style the author leads us into 
the land and among its inhabitants; we learn 
just enough about its situation, climate, soil, 


forms appear in Japanese art, and why they 
are favourites among the people. Then we 
follow the Japanese into his temple, above all 
into his house and workshop. 
us an ‘insight into his life and an understand- 
ing of various forms; we are astonished at 
the fine sense of feeling possessed by the Japa- 


plants, and animals to understand why various. 
‘time of redemption is April. 


All this gives | 


nese for nature, and at his love for the beauti- 
ful. In this wide province Brinckmann is the 
surest of guides, and he leadsus in his ani- 
mated style through all the winding paths of 
this strange world. With regard to art as 
such, apart from some outlines of architecture, 
this volume is chiefly devoted to Japanese 
painting from its earliest development from 
Chinese art down to the present day. Concern- 
ing the pictures opinions differ widely, not only 
in Germany but also in Japan. In conclu- 
sion we may add that the woodcuts are excel- 
lent, the illustrations being chosen with great 
taste and knowledge of the subject; the arrange- 
ment of the matter is also extremely pleasing 
and clear. 


RUSSIA’S LAST FINANCIAL OPERATION. 


No little indignation seems to have been roused 
in English financial circles by Russia’s recent 
action with regard to her 5 per cent. railway 
loan of 1873. ‘The terms upon which this loan 
was contracted were that the bondholders should 
receive interest on their investment at the rate 
of 5 per cent. for 81 years from the date of 
issue of the loan, and that the redemption 
should be effected by annual drawings, the 
yearly amount of such drawings being definitely 
fixed on an ascending scale from £14,700 in 
1874 to £693.650 in 1953. Such securities 
were of course purchased by the public in per- 
fect confidence that the stipulated method of 
redemption would be adhered to strictly. Now, 
however, the Russian Government has an- 
nounced that it proposes to convert the loan on 
a4 per cent. basis, and that the bondholders 
must either consent to this reduction of interest 
or accept £1,090} in 4 per Cents. for each 
41,000 of 5 per Cents. Commenting on this 
action, the Z’conomést says :—‘‘ Compared with 
this gross breach of faith, that of the Argentine 
Government, against which the meeting of Ar- 
gentine bondholders held the other day entered 
a most emphatic protest, appears almost ex- 
cusable. The Argentine Government claim the 
right to pay in forced paper currency instead 
of in gold, and they can, at least, plead that 
they never promised to pay in gold. We hold 
that the claim is morally vicious, and that the 
Government will be very ill-advised indeed if 
they press it. But the Russian Government go 
beyond this. It is not an implied, but a dis- 
linctly expressed obligation they propose to vio- 
late, and they have not even the excuse of being 
compelled to repudiate their engagements 
through stress of financial embarrassment. On 
the contrary, it is because they believe them- 
selves to be better able to pay than they ex- 
pected to be that they declare they will not pay. 
“When you lent us the money,’ they say, ‘ we 
did not meditate such an improvement in our 
financial position as has taken place, and be- 
cause we are so much better off than we anti- 
cipated, you must not ask us to pay as much 
as we contracted to pay. If we had been as 
hard-up as we expected to be, of course we 
should have paid you what we promised ; but 
as we have for the time a sufficiently well-filled 
treasury, it is absurd for you to look for pay- 
mentin full. Here are the Rothschilds ready, 
for an adequate consideration, to help us to cut 
down your just claims, and we do not intend 
to let the opportunity slip.’. Such is the prin- 
ciple upon which the Russian Government ap- 
pear to have acted; and we repeat that itis a 
much grosser violation of all canons of financial 
honesty than that which the Argentine Govern- 
ment have been rightly censured for altempt- 
ing.” We confess that, for our own part, we 
fail to appreciate the justice of this sweeping 
condemnation. Looking at the Stock Market 
returns during the present year, we find that the 
Russian Five per Cent. Loan was quoted at 97.9 
in the beginning of January last and at 103.4 in 
the beginning of May. The dividends upon this 
loan are payable in June and December, and the 
Consequently, 
the maximum and minimum quotations would 
be in May and January respectively. The 
stock may be said, therefore, to have ruled in 
the close vicinity of par at the time when the 
operation so strongly condemned was an- 
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nounced. But the conversion is to be effected | cent. interest, these bonds ought to have tempt-| bacillus or germ from the sick i: the healthy. 
at g percent. premium. In other words, each|ed foreign investors if any Japanese bonds It has been esse by oe ee hls a porte 
bond-holderis offered £109 worth of 4 per cent. | could tempt them. Have they done so? We] of cases are caused by : Hee eet 0 
stock, or the par value of his bond in cash.| believe not. A few foreigners may have specu- the microbes, entering the system ui ood or 
It has never been denied, nor indeed could it|lated in the bonds, but as an investment they | air, others are really inherited. : he board’s 
be reasonably denied, that a Government is at may be said to have been practically neglected. pathologists do ear Soin ee in any 
liberty to purchase its own securities at the rate! It is not our own belief, indeed, that Japanese instance the malady is ue ie ,an pope 
Tuling in the market. Still less can such apre-| stocks and other securities will find no purcha- | clusion is in accordance une de recent ten ency 
tence be advanced when the rate offered is con-| sers abroad when they are legally brought with- of research in this field. de introduction © 
siderably above that obtainable in the market. | in foreign reach. Little by little they will] the disease depends largely, however, upon the 
Were a Government prohibited from thus} probably attract attention and command sales. physical condition of those who acne to 
taking advantage of the changes of the times,| But it will be a very gradual process indeed. | infection, and it should be noted t at the children 
we should be committed to the monstrous! There will be no rush of foreign speculators ; of tuberculous persons may be peculiarly su- 
doctrine that a country has no title to share the|no elbowing out of Japanese capitalists. The |sceptible to infection because of Monee physical 
benefits which accrue on its bargains owing to| people who invest money here will be they who| weakness. It is pointed out that the ee 
its own improved circumstances. Russia, as it} make it here, and who understand fully the|due to tuberculosis may be ae y 
seems to us, has simply entered the market asa| conditions of the country. The presence of {thorough disinfection and by ie taken to 
purchaser of her own stock. The only apparent} such persons should be a source of congratula- | prevent the polation of the air aes le germs or 
element of hardship is that the present holders| tion rather than of apprehension to the Japa- bacilli. As it is well known that the germs may 
of the stock are obliged to sell unless they chose|nese. Finally, we may note A point which seems | be transmitted to human beings from nba culone 
to accept fairly liberal terms of conversion—an | to have escaped the vernacular press altogether ; | cows and beef onde in a ne ae ’ ; is 
element of compulsion to which people who] namely, that it is a little late in the day now to shown that for the protection of the public there 
enter into transactions with States well know| talk of interdicting foreign investments in real|should be a most rigid official inspection of 
themselves to be always liable. property. For what is to be done with the/such animals. The Nation and the States are 
foreigners now living at the open ports? They spending great sums of money every year in 
are already land-owners, having a thoroughly suppressing -pleuro-pneumonia by condemning 
valid title to their holdings. Is it the idea of and killing all cattle that have this disease. . 
the extremists among the members of the ¥:'z-| This action is not taken for the preservation of 
fo and the Datdo Danketsu that the distinction | the health of human beings. The Measures 
between the foreign settlements and the rest of | for the suppression of tuberculosis in cows and 
the Japanese empire is to be preserved for all | beef cattle should not be less severe, for in this 
eternily, and that within the limits of the former | case the public health suffers, and the human 
only are foreigners to have the privilege of hold- death rate is increased by the prevalence of the 
ing real estate? If any inference may be drawn | disease among the animals. 

from the past, it is that, so far from foreigners 
invading Japan and acquiring Japanese land, 
precisely the opposite result may be anticipated. 
Take the case of Yokohama, for example. 
Land in the Foreign Settlement does not fetch 
more than twenty or twenty-five yen per fsudo 
under the most favourable circumstances, 
whereas choice lots in the adjoining Japanese 
Settlement realise three or four times as much. 
Does this look as though foreigners were wait- 
ing to buy out the Japanese? Quite the con- 
trary, we think, 


.ELEVATED RAILWAYS IN THE CAPITAL, 
Latery we referred to a project for the con- 
struction of elevated railroads in the city of 
Tokyo. We noted that the originators, num- 
bering among them some of the best known 
business men of capital, had presented an ap- 
plication to the Government for permission to 
construct the line. Everybody supposed that 
official sanction needed only to be asked for. 
The project had been.a success from the outset, 
and the shares were already in'eager demand, 
when the Government, after laying the applica- 
tion on the table for several days, at last decided 
not to give permission. Exactly why the 
permission has been withheld is not known, 
though it is rumoured that a certain Minister's 
esthetic ideas were outraged by the prospect of 
the city being disfigured by such unsightly 
things as elevated railroads. At all events, 
report says that the projectors are going to pre- 
sent their application once more. En passant 
we may observe that the idea of constructing 
elevated railway in Tokyo is not new. One of 
the originators of the present scheme, Mr, Ta- 
kashima Kaemon of Yokohama, made an appli- 
cation to the Government on the same subject 
as far back as 1871. 


PERPETUAL PENSIONS AND THE ENGLISH 
PARLIAMENT, 

THE step just taken by the British Parliament 
in respect of perpetual pensions marks an in- 
teresting epoch in constitutional government. 
Tax-payers in the United Kingdom number 
among their present burdens large disbursements 
on account of pensions granted in perpetuity to 
favoured subjects by sovereigns and administra- 
tions in the past. A pension is a comparatively 
easy way of rewarding services. In private life, 
for example, one is much readier to promise 
‘|}payment, of say, a hundred dollars annually, 
than to disburse the capital sum of two thousand 
dollars that would be necessary to produce the 
same income at 5 per cent. Monarchs and 
Parliaments have been constantly led away 
by this facility. But in these days of greatly 
improved financial management, Governments 
are disposed to scrutinise the engagements 
entered into by their predecessors, with the ob- 
ject of discovering whether the bargain is not 
susceptible of some improvement from the 
nation’s point of view, without injustice to the 
individual. Such a scrutiny by a Committee 
of the House of Commons into the general 
question of perpetual pensions has resulted in a 
decision that twenty-seven years’ purchase shall 
henceforth be regarded as’a maximum for the 
commutation of perpetual pensions, and that 
the Government of the day must always lay 
upon the table of the House a statement of the 
circumstances under which they propose to 
carrying out any scheme for dealing with indivi- 
dual cases. It appears, therefore, that no per- 
petual pensionary can hope to receive, in lieu 
of his pension, a capital sum greater than that 
which would produce the same income if in- 
vested at about 32 per cent. Parliament, too, 
becomes more than ever the holder of the nation’s 
purse-strings. The remarks of the London 
Economist upon this subject seem to us such a 
lucid exposition of a sound national system that 
we quote them in full :— 

Though the question of perpetual pensions, as 
raised just now, is by no means a large-one, its satis- 
factory solution involves one or two very important 
principles. In the first place. it is obvious that, what. 
ever is settled in the matter, nothing must be done to 
impair, even in the slightest degree, the sense of 
absolute security which should be felt in regard to the 
good faith of the nation. It would be better to bear 
anomalies ten times greater than those involved in 
paying pensions imposcd on the country by unworthy 
sovereigns for their illegitimate off-spring than to 
weaken the credit of the community. It would, per- 
haps, be unwise to declare in the abstract, as Mr, 
Gladstone seems inclined to do that in every possible 
case Parliament, as the recognised representative of 


A MEMORIAL ON TREATY REVISION. 


Tuat a disposition rather unfavourable to 
the new treaty existed among certain sec- 
tions of the Dardo Danketsu was apparent 
from the outset. The Tokyo papers now in- 
form us that several influential members of the 
party have drawn up a memorial on the ques- 
tion of treaty revision, dealing particularly with 
the programme produced by the present Mini- 
ster of Foreign Affairs. Among those who 
have signed the document the most con- 
spicuous names are Messrs. Watanabe Kotaro, 
Hayashi Hémei, Arakawa Takatoshi, Nakajima 
Matagoro, and Muté Naonaka. Mr. Watanabe 
and another gentleman visited the Tokyd Gity 
Office on the 5th instant to obtain for the me- 
morial the ‘endorsement of the Authorities. 
Memorials are required by statute to obtain 
the endorsement of the Local Government to 
insure the authenticity of the document. It is 
said that the petition was to be presented to 
the Genré-in on the 6th. 


REAL PROPERTY IN JAPAN. 
Tue Mainichi Shimbun is at some pains to 
show that even though the revised treaties ccn- 
fer on foreigners the privilege of holding real 
estate in Japan, they are not at all likely to avail 
themselves largely of the opportunity, Land 
for agricultural purposes returns at present from 
three to six per cent. and as even this com- 
paratively small profit is subject to fluctuations 
of some moment, there is no margin to tempt 
foreign investors. Again, land for building 
purposes in the cities pays only some three per 
cent., according to our contemporary, and as 
that is about the return on similar investments 
in London or Paris, Englishmen and French- 
men will not prefer Tokyo or Osaka. Turning 
to public securities and companies’ stocks, on 
the other hand, it is true that some of them pay 
seven, eight. and even nine percent. But will 
foreigners invest -in them? The Afaturch? 
thinks not, being of the opinion that foreign 
Capitalists have not sufficient confidence in 
Japanese affairs to regard a virtually small dif- 
ference of interest as a sufficient equivalent for 
the extra risk. We think that the Afatnicht 
Shimbun might have strengthened its arguinent 
by noting two important points. The first is 
that if Englishmen desire to invest in land, 
they can gratify.their wish to the full by going 
to Australia and North America, where fruitful 
Jand is procurable on far easier and more 
tempting terms than those offering in Japan. 
The second is that we have already had a fair 
illustration of what foreigners are likely to do 
when they are allowed to hold Japanese secu- 
rities. For the Nakasendo Railway Bonds were 
purchasable by foreigners from the outset. 
Placed on the market at go and paying 8 per 


CONSUMPTION. 


“ Tue report of the pathologists of the Board of 
Health” says the Mew Fork Times “‘concerning 
the manner in which tuberculosis is transmitted 
from animals to man, and from one human 
being to another, deals with a subject to which 
the attention of sanitarians and physicians in all 
parts of the civilized world has recently been 
directed. We have frequently spoken of the 
remarkable discoveries made in the last few 
years by bacteriologists with respect to the 
minute organisms that are the cause, either 
directly or indirectly, of infections diseases. 
Among the diseases that are transmitted by 
means of a characteristic bacillus or microbe is 
this dread malady, con8umption, to which are 
due one-seventh of the recérded deaths in this 
city. Theboard’s pathologists declare that tuber- 
culosis is a ‘distinctly preventable disease,’ 
that it is not directly inherited, and that it is ac- 
quired by the direct transmission of the tubercle 
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the people, may bind posterity to any extent it 
chooses, Such absolute propositions are dangerous 
and unnecessary in political matters, and belong rather 
to the region of dogmatic philosophy than to that of 
statesmanship, In practice, however, it must be ad- 
mitted that it is better for a nation to accept almost any 
burdens legally incurred in the past, no matter how 
Onerous and unjust, than to shake its financial credit 
by their repudiation. A modern State is hampered 
and perplexed at every turn if it does not inspire the 
complete and unchallengable confidence in thuse with 
whom it has to deal, But since such confidence can 
only be created by a rigorous fulfilment of past obliga- 
‘ tions, no Government can possibly afford to review 
the financial pledges of its predecessors and select 
only a portion of them as binding. Many of the 
public loans of the eighteenth century were unques- 
tionably raised under # system of shameless robbery, 
and spent on very doubtful objects; but it would be 
an act of criminal folly on such grounds to re- 
pudiate a part of the National Debt. Again, the 
money borrowed for carrying on the Crimean 
War was used for a purpose which is now con. 
demned by perhaps the majority of the nation 
as unnecessary, yet for all that, Parliament 
must respect the rights of the lenders as scrupu- 
lously as if there was no question as to the 
wisdom of the expenditure. It,is all important to 
convince the potential public creditor that when a 
loan is asked for he need never consider whether the 
money is going to be spent on subjects which are 
likely to commend themselves to posterity. In the 
same way, if the Government of the country is to be 
placed in a position in which it can negotiate success- 
fully with individuals, it must show the most scrupul- 
ous respect for the personal bargains of the Admini- 
strations that have preceded it. 

But though there are thus imperative arguments for 
carrying out in practice even arrangements which may 
be assailable in theory, there is no reason why the 
process by which it is proposed to commute perpetual 
pensions should not be jealously and minutely in- 
vestigated by Parliament, and the best possible bar- 
gains in every case secured for the nation. In cases 
of commutation it is quite possible to take into con- 
sideration the circumstances under which the particular 
pensions were granted without going back from the 
pledged word of the nation. If a bargain has to be 
made with the heirs of Lord Nelson, Lord Exmouth, 
or Lord Rodney, the great services for which the gr ints 


Tue Offctal Gazette publishes the following 
comparative statement as to traffic receipts from 
Government 
and May last:—The receipts from Government 
railways during April last were yex 281,349.24. 
showing an increase of yer 43,489 003, as 
compared with the previous month, while the 
receipts of the Japan Railway and Ryomo Rail- 


intrigues of European States. England and other 
Powers fear a strengthening of Russia's position 
on the Pacific, and for a long time have been 


at work in Téky6 to stir up the suspicions of 


the Japanese against Russia, for it is only with 
the co-operation of the Japanese that our deve- 
lopment on the Pacific can be restricted. But 
we suspect these people will have great difficulty 
in compassing theirends. If, up till now, there 
has been no complete intimacy between us and 


Japan, we have naturally principally to thank 
our political opponents, to whom the stiring up 
of discord is congenial work.” The Aovoe 


Vremya then refers to the treaties of 1858 be- 


tween England and the other Powers on the one 
hand and Japan on the other, by which it asserts 
Japan is placed in a dependent position to those 
States. 
trigues will be without any result ag soon as 
influential circles in Japan have got a clear idea 
of the mutual relations of Russia and Japan. In 
conclusion the Vovoe Vremyasays:—‘ Naturally, 
however, this question can the sooner be made 
clear to all, if intelligent and influential Japa- 
nese will make themselves well acquainted with 
Russia. 
men have visited Russia, and their visits are 
sure to have borne fruit. 
amongst us of such a person as Prince Arisu- 
gawa is of special value, because his views have 
very great weight in Japan.” 


Meanwhile all these exertions and in- 


During recent years Japanese states- 


But the sojourn 


RAILWAY STATISTICS, 


and private railways for April 


pay four sen of extra postage on an insufficiently 
stamped enclosure is always trying lo the temper, 
and especially so when the contents are not valu- 


able. The bad taste shown in the effusion is only 


too apparent; the lines, patched togetherin the 
roughest manner possible, are as indigestible as 
raw beans; indeed, we fail to see any motive of pub- 
lication whatever, except a cacoethes scribend?. 
“Christian,” for that is the subscription, is evi- 
dently: very angry with Mr. Knapp for coming 
to Japan to preach his version of Christianity, 
Now, Mr. Knapp’s doctrines will stand or fall by 
their own inherent strength or weakness; and 


they are open to attack in every fair method. 
Nothing that that gentleman has said or done 
justifies any departure from the most courteous 


treatment by an opponent. 
tian” chosen to refer to him? 


**O wretched man of wicked heart!" 
**O blinded dolt, of fools the prime!” 


How has ‘‘Chris- 


Epithets like “Ignoramus,” “dumb dog,” “don- 


key” are also scattered broadcast by this poet, 


together with a series of vile puns on Mr. Knapp’s 
name. The verses have less merit than an average 
impromptu comic song :— 


His creed is not the orthodox; 
But some deny ’tis het'rodox ; 
It then should rank asx wicked hoax 
For doubtful, double-minded folks. 


If “Christian” is proud of a philippic like this, 
the sooner he learns a little more of real Chris- 
tianity,—and a little more prosody, too—the 
better for himself and his friends. 


RUSSIA AND KOREA. 


Tue Nichi Nichi Shimbun of the 12th instant 
mentions a rumour that Russia has addressed 
to the Korean Government a demand for the 
leasing of an island on the southern coast of the 


Kingdom, named, according to the Japanese 


pronunciation, Roku-76 (fF J). Our contem- 


porary states that with regard to the result of this 
demand, there are two stories. One has it that 
the King of Korea has given a decisive answer, 
declining to comply; the other, that Russia 
has already virtually carried out her intention, 
by posting a man-of-war atthe island. For our 
own part, we are not disposed to attach any 
faith to this rumour. It appears to be a per- 
manent pastime with some people to invent and 


were originally made should be taken into consideration, 
and it is only right and proper that in such instances, 
the Treasury should lean towards a genrrous policy. 
When, however, a case like that of the Hereditary 
Grand Falconer has to be dealt with, it would be ab- 
surd to apply exactly the same maxims. Here clearly 
the Treasury has a right to remember that the serviccs 
once attached to the post have fallen into abeyance, 
and to strike an equitable balance between the prin- 
ciples which obtain in regard to the abolition of a 


way Companies during the month were yen 
144,386.825 and yen 7,334.56 respectively, 
showing an increase of yen 15,300.39 in the 
former, and yen 1,385.86 in the latter figures 
against March last. Classified under the various 
lines the statistics are as follows :— 
GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS.—APRIL. 


Linas. Passencers, Parcers, &c., Torar. 


YEN. YEN. YEN. 5 . . 
: : circulat P 
sinecure office, and those that should govern the com. | Tokyo-Nagahama 202,256.25 1 $2,252.40 «. 2344508.765 | 10 4 . canards ai Russian designs upon 
mutation of an annual payment which to some extent iuihees vavaiae GOipare in Sai as0 a. Gtordos | oe a peMtnsula “Or 1s adjacent islands, 
must be considered in the light of a perpetual annuity. | Ofu-Taketoyo .....c.c0e 947-885 4. 130.910 .., 1,084,765 but as these stories have never in any one 
; Takasaki-Vokokawa...... | §,042-715 ... 1,883,230... 7,52-945 | instance proved correct, or contained even the 
Nie eee ee 2a proverbial grain of truth allotted to most reports 
ba 80 6 ’ 
RUSSIA AND JAPAN. Total crccssceersseees 232,837.660 ... 47.311-580 ... 281349-24° | We have ceased t i 
pee : JAPAN RAILWAY COMPANY. ; 9 pay attention to them, and 
Tue National Zeitung of May 17th comments ; 


on, and quotes as follows from an article 
in the Movoe Vremya in reference, to the rela- 
tions between Russia and Japan:—On the occa- 
sion of the departure of Prince Arisugawa 
Takehito, who has been’ on a visit to the Czar, 
the Novoe Vremya made some observations 
concerning the relations between the above 
countries. It hoped that this prince, who 
is soon to play an important rdé/e in Japan, had 
been favourably impressed with Russia, and 
that good relations between the two empires 
will be conducive of great advantage to 
both. Jast at present Russia’s attention is fixed 
upon affairs in Europe and Central Asia, and 
Japan is only of secondary importance to her ; 
but soon the Pacific in her eyes will become 
another Black Sea, and then the Czar’s Govern- 
ment must of necessity pay special attention to 
that of the Mikado. Inthe words cf the Movoe 
Vremya:— “As it is, onr relations with Japan 
are already quite satisfactory and have been so for 
along time ; only once has any misunderstanding 
arisen viz., when we occupied the Island of 
Zussia (Tsushima) a place which was of very 
great importance for our development on the 
Pacific, and which the Japanese wished to retain 
atany price. . . . . Butas far as we know there 
has never been any really close intimacy between 
Russia and Japan, although the two countries 
are so circumstanced that their interests can 
never really clash. Yetin Japan the chief rd/e is 
played by the United States, England, and Ger- 
many. This singular circumstance can be ex- 
plained partly by the important” commercial re- 
lations between Japan and those countries, par- 


ticularly the first two; and partly by the political 


Ueno-Maebashi, 


Oyama-Kiryu 


Shina- 

gaya-Akabane, and 

Omiya-Shiogama......... 97441-6358 «1. 46,945.199 .0 
RYOMO RAII.WAY COMPANY. 
eee §,860.050 474-510 rest) 


144,386.825 


71344-560 


The Shizuoka-Hamamatsu section of the To- 
kaido Railway was opened for traffic on the 16th 
April, and the receipts since that date are 
included in the above table. 
from Government Railways during May were 
yen 351,400,982, showing an increase of yen 
70,051.742, as compared with that of April, 


The receipts 


while the receipts of the Japan Railway and 
Ryomo Railway Companies were y'e7 139,272.422 


and yes 7,817.915 respectively, showing a de- 


crease of yen 5,114.385 in the former and an 
increase of yen 483.355 in the latter figures as 
against April. The following table shows the 
details :— 

GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS,—MAY. 


. Passencers. Parcers, &c. Toray 
Lines. YEN. YEN,- YEN. 
Tok yet agabame: and 289,920.228 ... $0,458-740 ... 303,373-965 
Tsuruga-Nagahama .. $,503 070 ... 4,075.274 ...  9,578.344 
Ofu- Laketoyo 1,011,365... 109.858 ... 1,121,223 
Takasakl-Yokokaw: + §,480.040 ... 1,612.550 ... 7,092 S90 
Karuizawa-Naoetsu .. 20,475.670 ... 9,7$4.190 ...  30,232.800 
Total cccvctecsseancesczass 285,393-379 ... 66,007,612 ... 351,400.982 


: JAPAN RAILWAY COMPANY. 
Ueno-Maebashi, Shina- 
Saeed le and} 90,012.490 ... 49,259.950 ... 
miya-Shiogama ...... 
RYOMO RAILWAY COMPANY. 
6,381.30§ ... 1,536 S$0 ... 


139,273.440 


Oyama-Kiryu 7.817 915 


‘ A CHRISTJAN POET, 
Tue author of the satiric lines ‘ Unitarian 
Balaamism,”in sending them round to the public, 


should have avoided putting critics in a bad 
humour on receipt of his production. To have to 


doubtless the public at large has developed a 
similarly sceptical mood. 


CHINA NEWS, 


SHaNGHar papers received on the. 13th inst. con- 


tainnews of trouble at Hankow, resulting from a 
collision between the police and a number of 
students, A telegram was received at Shanghai 


on the 5th inst. requesting the presence of a 
British gunboat, and accordingly the Aferitz 
started at 10 p.m. 


the 6th inst. intimated that the ‘riots were 


A telegram despatched on 


abating " and that no damage had been caused 
up to thattime, from which it is evident that 
actual rioting had occurred. * * * Sunday 
the 7th instant was the hottest day experienced 
in Shanghai for years, the maximum in the 
open air in a shaded situation having been 
tor’. On the 17th July last year it reached 
100°, but that was quite exceptional, the 
maximum on the previous and following day 
having been 94° and 91°.5 respectively. 


FLOODS IN THE PROVINCES. 

A TELEGRAM was despatched by the Prefect of 
Oita on the 1oth instant to the Minister of State 
for Home Affairs intimating that the chief 
damage sustained in the Prefecture by the re- 
cent storm experienced there was at Hidagori, 
where the Mametagawa and Kumagawa rose toa 
height of more tlan 20 feet above the usual level. 
Many houses in the district were under water. 
Over a hundred houses in the towns and villages 
close to these rivers were carried away and about 
twenty persons lost their lives; while houses in 
Kusugori were carried away and twenty persons 
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were killed, and forty houses in Shimokegori 
were washed away, and two persons killed. 
Considerable damage to buildings and culti- 
vated land was caused by the inundation, seve- 
ral landslips and damage to bridges: and roads 
being also reported. Further details will be 
reported as they come to hand.— yi Shimpo. 


of imports o! 


over one-quarter as much tea. 


THE ACADEMIC YEAR 1888 89. 


POSTAL SAVINGS BANKS. 

Accorp1n¢ to the report of the Savings Bureau 
of the Department of Communications for the 
year 1888, the amount of savings deposited dur- 
ing that year in the post offices, throughout the 
country and also in Japanese settlements in 
Korea and China was yen 10,001,837.953. The 
amount carried over from the preceding year 
was yer 18,213,282.081. The total amount of 
interest during the year under review was sen 
751,826.659. These three sums added together 
amount to yer 28,966,946.693. Deducting from 
this total a sum of yen 9,208,464.628, represent- 
ing withdrawals, the actual amount of deposits 
at the’ close of the year was yen 19,758,482.065. 
The number of depositors being 665,822, the 
average amount per head was yen 29.675. In 
the amount of deposits and the number of de- 
positors, the lists are headed by the three cities, 
Tokyé, Kydto, and Osaka, and the three Pre- 
fectures of Aichi, Hyégo, and Shimane; while 
the seven Prefectures of Okinawa, Miyazaki, 
Saga, Iwate, Aomori, Yamanashi, and Tottori 
stand at the bottom in the order mentioned. 


during the academic year 1888-89 :— 


1.—CoLLEGE OF JURISPRUDENCE. 

LAW COURSE. DIVISION I. (ENGLISH LAW.) 
Inuzaka Katsutaro, a shisoku of ‘Yokyo-fu. 
Kishi Seichi, a shisoku of Shinano-ken. 

Saito Shigetaka, a shisoku of Miyazaki-ken, 
Asakura 1omotetsu, a shizoku of Kochi.ken, 
Tanaka Ryuzo, a shigsoks of Akita-ken. 

LAW COURSE. DIVISIUN II. (FRENCH LAW.) 
Yoshiwara Saburo, a heimin of Chiba-ken. 
Matsumoto Kesaroku, a heimin of Saga-ken,. 
Kamiyama Kotaro, a shizoku of Shizuoka-ken. 

POLITICAL SCIENCR COURSE. 
Shimura Gentaro, a heimin of Yamagata-ken, 
Aoki Jetsutaro, a shisoku of Okayama-ken. 
‘Tsuda Kiyotaro, a heimin of Tokyo-fu. 
Yamazaki Kakujiro, a hetmin of Shizuoka-ken. 
Ariga Osafumi, a heimin of Osaka-fu. 


2.—CoLLEGE oF MEDICINE. 


MEDICAL COURSE. 
Hirai Masunori, a shisotu of Fukui-ken. 
Yanakiwa Katsutaro, a shisoku of Nagano-ken, 
Tada Teiichiro, a heimin of Chiba-ken. 
Okamoto Ryosho, a heimin of Hyogo-ken. 
Kajita Kyoichiro, a shizoku of Iwate-ken. 


3.—CoLirGe or ENGINEERING. 
COURSE OF CIVIL ENGINEERING. 
Hirokawa Hirojiro, a heimin of Niigata-ken. 
Nishio Torataro, a shizoku of Hiroshima-ken. 
Niwa Sukihiko, a shisoku of ‘Vokyo-fu. 
limura Kijiro, a shizoke of Aichi ken. 
Okazaki Yoshiki, a skisoku of Yamaguchi-ken, 
COURSE OF MECHANICAL KNGINEERING. 

Takatsuji Narazo, a heimin of Osaka-fu. 
Okubo Ino-uke, a shizoku of ukui-ken. 

COURSE OF NAVAL ARCHITECTURKE,. 


THE COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES AND 
THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


“« BRADSTREET'S” pives us this interesting analysis 
of the places occupied by Great Britain and 
the United States respectively in the com- 
merce of the world :— 


Various trade returns and consular reports recently 

ublished by the Government of the United States and the 
Bnited Kingdom suggest a number of interesting com- 
parisons between the merchandise movements of the two 
countries. ‘Save, perhaps, in the cotton manufacturing 
industry, business on this side of the Atlactic has not been 
exceptionally brisk during the past few months. In Great 
Britain, on the other hand, the general revival of commerce 
and industry which began to attract attention early in 1888 
has been fairly sustained. ‘lhe calendar year 1888 showed 
a decided improvement over 1887 both in the volume and 
the cuaracter of business ‘The gain is apparently due to 
legitimate operations and not to speculative activity. Ship- 
building, in particular exhibits new signs of life, the ton- 
nage of the vessels built last year having been exceeded 
only in two instances. Detailed statements of the foreign 
trade of the United States have Ween published for the 
calendar year 1888. Similac information is at hand for the 
United Kingdom for 1887. Comparing the year under 
review in each instance with the preceding year, there is 
‘shown to be an increase in both countries in the value of 
merchandise. ‘Ihe increase in the United States was 24 

er cent. and in the United Kingdom 3% per cent. The 
Tinited Kingdom increased its exports in still greater ratio, 
the percentage of gain over the previous year being 4} per 
cent. But the volume of exports from the United States 
fell off even more than the gain in imports, the loss standing 
at 34 per cent. The imports of the United Kingdom are, 
in round numbers, two and one-half times as great as the 
imports of the United States, and the exports of the United 
Kingdom twice as great as ours. Breadstuffs, sugar, 
cotton, and wool constitute over one third of all imports. 
Manufactures of cotton, wool, flax, and iron, at the same 
time, make up over one-half of the national exnorts. 
Nearly one-fourth of all the imports into the United 
Kingdom are drawn from the United States, while one 
seventh of the British exports come to vur shores. Great 
Britain imports almost as much from us as from France, 
Germany, and Holland, nearly one-third more_than from 
her own dependencies, India, Australasia, and Canada, and 
five times as much as from Russia. She exports, at the 
same time, as much merchandise to the United States as 
to Australasia, British North America, and China; as much 
again as to France, and one-quarter more than to India 
From a comparison of the imperts and exports of the two 
countries by items, the supremacy of England in the com- 
merce of the world stands out in clear relief. In 1888 the 
United States exported $225,155,898 worth of cotton, while 
the United Kingdom imported in 1887 $200,782,280 worth, 
less than $30,000,000 of which was reexported, Having 
been worked up into fabrics, that cotton was sent from 
England to every part of the world. In 1887 the United 
Kingdom exported $301,420,405 worth of cotton cloth, 
against an exportation of only $11,122,722 worth from the 
United States in 1888... Stated in yards the igures are more 
striking. ‘lhe quantity of cotton piece goods exported from 
Great Britain in 1887 was 4,903,917,800 yards, but the 
exports from the United States in 1888 came to only 
132,509,249 yards. In the rhatter of supplying the world 
with iron and steel products and woollen goods the situation 
is about the same. American machinery is in some re- 
spects unsurpassed, and yet the United Kingdom exports 
over $55,000,000 worth in a single year to less than 
$10,000,000 sent from the United States. Great Britain ex- 
ports in like manner $131,000,000 worth of iron and steel 
apart from machinery, while the Uuited States exports less 
than than $10,000,000 worth and imports nearly $44,000,001 
worth. We exported a'so last year no woollen goods save 
$735,419 worth, while the United Kingdom exports over 


COURSK OF ELEC!RIC ENGINEERING. 
Nakagawa Sekitaro, a shizoku of Fukui-ken. 
Ogi Torajiro, a heimin of Kyoto fu. 

Ikeda ‘loraichiro, a shizoku of Saga-ken. 

COURSE OF CHEMICAL. TECHNOLOGY. 
Tonami Minejiro, a shizoku of Aichi-ken. 
Utsumi Santei, a shizoku of Tokyo-fu. 
Kitamura Kiotaro, a shizoku of Aichi-ken, 


COURSE OF MINING ENGINIERING. 
Nishiyama Seigo, a shisoku of Miyagi-ken, 


4.—COLLEGE OF LITERATURE, 
COURSE OF PHILOSOPHY. 


Onishi Shuku, a shizoku of Okayama-ken. 
Ose Jintaro, a shizoku of Ishikawa-ken. 
Watanabe Tonosuke, a shiso&u of Gifu-ken. 


COURSE OF JAPANKSE LITERATURE. 


Mikami Sanjji, a skizoku of Hyogo ken. 
+ Takatsu Shuzaburo, a shisohu of Aichi-ken. 


COURSE OF HISTORY. 
Shimayama Kan-ichiro, a shisoku of Tokyo-fu. 


5.—COLLEGE OF SCIENCE. 
COURSE OF MATHEMATICS. 
Motoda Tento, a shizoku of ‘Vokyo-fu. 
+ Kawai Jutaro, a shisoku of Ishikawa-ken. 
COURSE OF ASTRONOMY. 
lijima Shonosuke, a Aetmin of Ibaraki-ken. 
COURSE OF CHEMISTRY. 
Ikeda Kikunae, a heimin of Hyogo-ken. 
Ogawa Masataka, a shizoku of Aichi-ken. 
COURSE OF ZOOLOGY. 
Inaba Masamaru, a heimin of Osaka fu. 
Kishigami Kenkichi, a shisok« of Aichi-ken, 
COURSE OF BOTANY. 
Miyoshi Manabu, a shizoku of Gifu-ken. 
Okamura Kintaro, a heimin of ‘Tokyo-fu, 
COMURSE OF GEOLOGY. 
Kaneda Yutaro, a heimin of Osaka-fu. 


FLOODS IN KIUSHIU. 


$50.00¢,000, worth. There is a curious illustration of the 
habits of the people of the two countries in the statement 

ties and coffeee- In the years under con- 
sideration over three times as much coffee was imported 
into the United States as into-the United Kingdom, but 


GRADUATES OF THE IMPERIAL UNIVERSITY IN 


Tue following are the names of the leading gra- 
duates in each section of the Imperial University 


Tomiyama Kumekichi, a shizoéu of Ishikawa-ken, 


Yoshimura Kanetomi, a shizoku of Kagoshima-ken. 


Owwne to the heavy rains in the vicinity of Mi- 
nakimura, Fukuoka Prefecture, on the morning 
of the 5th instant, a landslip occurred on the 
hill of Yanotakeyama, and a quantity of earth 
overwhelmed several houses just below the 
hill. Six buildings were destroyed, 13 persons 
of both sexes lost their lives, and 2 horses were 
killed, while 5 persons sustained more or less 
105,000,000 and we import only a little less than severe injuries. * * * Various rivers in Kuma- 
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moto Prefecture overflowed on the 3oth ultimo. 
The quantity of water in the rivers Shirakawa 
and Hasegawa rose more than ro feet above the 
usual level, while the rivers Fuchigawa and Ta- 
kasegawa rose 13 and 15 feet respectively. A 
landslip took place on a hill at Awatagori, and 
one horse was drowned by the flood. About 
twenty houses in Takumagori are under water. 
The damage to buildings and cultivated land 
and fields, and the loss of life are unknown.— 
Shogyo Shimpo. 


THE CONEMAUGH CATASTROPHE. 


Tue following account, taken from the Wew Fork 
Nation, gives an exceptionally clear idea of the 
recent terrible calamity in Pennsylvania :— 


It is always easy to be wise after the event, and it is 
especially so now with 1eference to the indescribable 
catastrophe in a peaceful Pennsylvania valley, which has 
destroyed thousands of lives, swept mney, millions of dollars’ 
worth of prope:ty, and carried unutterable grief into count- 
less happy homes. As we look at the conditions as they 
existed just before the disaster, they are seen to have been 
airanged with terrible sureness to bring about precisely 
what has followed. Lying in a narrow valley, which was 
little more than a gorge in the mountains, were eight 
villages, aggregating between 50,000 and 60,000 inhabitants, 
the largest of the eight being situated at the lower end, 
with about 25,oou inhabitants Through the narrow bottom 
of the valley ran two small streams which came together at 
the lower end, just below the largest village, forming a 
shallow, swift-running stream of a few hundred yards in 
width. Across this stream had been built a massive stone 
railway bridge. Far up in the mountains, 3v0 feet above 
the chief village of the valley, hung a large body of water. 
As nature had designed it, this had been a small lake with 
natural outlets. which prevented it from Leing a » enace to 
the valley below. But the hand of man sought to improve 
the work of nature. An immense dam, 110 feet in height, 
held back the water till the lake was more than quadrupled 
in size. There had been heavy ‘1ains for sevesal ciays. 
The artificially enlarged lake was really a receiving reser- 
voir of the water-shed uf the Alleghany Mountains. Every 
little stieam running into it was swollen to a torrent. ‘The 
lake, which in ordinary times is 34 miles long, with an 
average width of over a mile, and a depth in some portions 
of 100 feet, was swelled-into a volume of water of enormous 
proportions, Between it and the valley below there was a 
dam nearly 1,000 feet wide, 110 feet high, gu feet thick at 


the base and 20 at the top. ‘his barrier gave way, and. 


the water rushed into the valley in a solid wave witha 
perpendicular front of go feet. It swept away the seven 
sinaller villages like straw, hurled them, together with 
uncounted thousands of their inhal-itants, upon the larger 
village, and then, with the accumulated ruin of the whole 
eight, dashed upon the stone bridge at the bottom of the 
vaHey. ‘Ihe bridge withstood the shock. and a new dam, 
as fateful with h.rror as the first had been, was formed. 
It held back the water so that the whole valley was a lake 
from 20 to 4o feet in depth, with the remains of its villages 
beneath its surface. The wreckage of the ruined villages, 
piled from go to 60 feet high against the bridge, spreading 
Over a vast area, with countless bedies of the living and 
the dead crushed within it and struggling fo: life upon it, 
cauyht fire, and Lurned to the water’s edge. Surely never 
was a deathtrap more ifigeniously constructed. and never 
did one more remurselessly accomplish its mission. ‘lo 
suspend such a stupendous body of water in such a place, 
and to hold it there, knowing all the time that its barriers 
were unsafe, is a most incredible act of foolhardiness. It 
would be scarcely less reckless to construct under a city a 
huge powder magazine, and remain content with warning 
the inhabitants at frequent intervals that they must keep a 
close watch and be ready to run at any moment, for a 
careless person might drop a match into the powder at any 
time If such a magazine were built, and if, in spite of the 
warnines, the city were to be destroyed, would anybody 
think of placing the responsibility upon the victims?) The 
same governmental authority which would prevent the 
building cf such a magazine ought to be able to interfere 
and prevent the building of such an obvious menace to 
human life and property as the Conemaugh dam. 


THE ECONOMICAL. SOCIETY AND MIXED 
RESIDENCE. 
Aw animated discussion took place at the last 
meeting of the Economical Society of Japan. 
The subject was the propriety of allowing 
foreigners to own real estate and purchase 
public securities in Japan. A strong party op- 
posed anything of the sort and an equally strong 
party advocated it. The arguments of the 
former were that the owning of real estate and 
the holding of public securities are essentially 
privileges, to grant or refuse which falls strictly 
within the rights of an independent Govern- 
ment; that to extend such privileges to foreign- 
ers would be equivalent to conferring on them 
national rights ; that one consequence would be 
a great increase of legal questions between 
foreigners and Japanese and of trouble to the 
nation; and that Western countries have not 
been in the habit of granting these privileges. 
On the other side it was contended that by 
allowing foreigners to own real estate and pur- 
chase public securities, money would flow into 
Japan, to the great advantage of trade and in- 
dustry; that the value of real estate would be 
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enhanced ; and that, even if these privileges were 
granted, there would beno fear of foreigners flock- 
ing to Japan in such numbers as to organise in- 
convenient or injurious competition. A vote does 
not appear to have been taken on the question, 
butthe discussion is said to have been warm, 
the Conservatives stoutly advancing the plea 
that if no restrictions whatsoever were imposed 
upon foreigners, the country would run the risk 
of losing its legislative autonomy. Need we 
say that to foreigners themselves all this sounds 
very Chimerical. Why should foreigners desire 
to buy land in Japan? Not surely for agricul- 
tural purposes, seeing that farining is at pre- 
sent the very opposite of a templing enterprise 
in this country. The price of land is so high, 
the taxes are so heavy, and the system of agri- 
culture is already so thorough, that no field 
offers for the employment of foreign capital in 
this direction. Public securities, bank shares 
and so forth are different affairs. These indeed 
may tempt foreign capitalists provided that their 
possession carries with it some voice in the 
management of the banks and companies. 
But the consequence of foreigners becoming 
shareholders could only be advantageous to the 
various enterprises and therefore to the Japa- 
nese nation. We ourselves believe that the part 
played by foreigners when the country is thrown 
open will be chiefly connected with industrial 
development, and that many a day must pass 
before agriculture attracts them to any appre- 
ciable extent. However these things may be, 
the members of the Economical Society appear 
to forget that the mere possession of landed 
property or public securities meed not confer all 
the rights of citizenship on an alien. If a third 
of the country were owned by foreigners they 
would still be excluded from exercising the 
franchise, sitting in parliament or otherwise 
meddling in the affairs of the empire, except on 
condition of becoming naturalized Japanese. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 

Wes learn from the Oficial Gazeffe that the re- 
turns of imports and exports compiled by the 
Customs Bureau of the Finance Department 
for last month were as follows :— 


MERCHANDISE. 


Imports—Dutiable goods 
Duty free goods .............. 


SILVER YEN. 


41643,538.160 
+ 1371474-630 


Goods for the use of vessels ..........0 see 
TOUAL vecicsicecceabaeatartandesunsyeesegeigesesecrdes 4781,013.790 
Exports—Dutiable goods «+ 9:008,415.490 
Duty free goods .............. ++ 2,004,972.730 
Goods for the use cf vessels +  10$,225.200 


++ §,23%,613.420 
..10,019,626.210 
457,600.630 


Total v...cscessecccesssreeeeenenes eoasaseese 
Grand total of imports and exports. 
Excess of exporis 


Gotp AND Sitver Buttion. 


SILVER YEN. 
691,251.580 


Imports . “ 
vs :334,918.420 


Exports . 

Sha csa toque cones 926,170.000 
Excess of imports .......... «  456,333.160 
Classified according to the various ports the 
imports and exports of merchandise during June 
were :— 


Imports Exrorts 

Sinvar van, Sicver Yen. 

Yokohama ........: eee 2,319,366.900 2,503,274 810 
Kobe .... sae 29131,055 080 3,146.767.210 
Osaka.... 143.639.2790 24,040.830 
Nagasaki .. 100,603.350 $33,122,890 
Hakodate .. 133.700 10,850.300 
Other ports 26,213,890 13,557.380 
Total | cccceevgicisccececas 41780 ,003.990 .e.cecceres $,238,613.420 


The following are the amounts of Customs 
duties collected at the various ports during 
the month :— 


Detigs on * Dutres on Miscerta- 
Exports Istports NEOUS 
SiLvgeR YEN. Sitvsr YEN. Deties 
Sitver ven. 


104,412,842 886.753 

« 106,513.470 . 1,141,239 

§,662 238 . 0.000 

6,377-490 « 798.673 

6.688 ...... 15.000 

Shimonoseki ... 188.570 .....6 108.009 

Hakata ........ QGASH coreee _ 

Total....eceeee 136,$82.377 cere 223,184.53 2.0... 368,769 084 
Classified according to the various com- 
modities, the values of imports and ex- 


ports during June were as follows :—Im- 
ports: yen 317,254,260 arms and machinery, 
yen 46,864,920 clothing, yew 42,232 glass, 
yen 494,705.140 iron and steel, yer 574,495.665 
sugar, yes 28,602.500 silk thread and cloth, 
yen 13,661.510 tobacco, yen 185,268.430 miscel- 


laneous articles (manufactures), yen 48,892.630 
provisions and liquids, yex 156,953.010 drugs 
and = medicines, yes 30,620.530 cereals, 
yet 101,944,390 metals, yen 1,668,654.309 
cotton yarns, &c., yer 13,023.890 linen cloth, 
thread and flax, yen 55,193.540 wines 
and spirits, yes 56,018.320 books and 
stationery, ye 90,476.430 dyes and colouring 
stuffs, yen 66,226.610 horns, teeth, hides and 
furs, yen 216,128.320 oil and wax, yen 
468,148.440 wool, woollen thread, and cloth, yen 
27,290.340 sundry cloths, and yer 65,765.540 
miscellaneous articles (raw); exports: yen 
19,349.400 books and papers, yen 208,683.220 
minerals, yer 13,265.810 leather, horns, hair, 
&c., yen 10,728.320 tobacco, yer 113,191.810 
drugs and medicines, yen 38,406.410 oil and 
wax, yeu 1,846,454.730 lea, yer 435,395.460 
miscellaneous articles (raw), yen 933,421.390 
cereals, provisions and liquids, yer 708,966.590 
silk and cotton, yen 287,430,530 colton and 
clothing, and yer 596,454.720 miscellaneous 
articles (manufactures). The following is a 
comparative statement of the total amount of 
imports and exports during the first half of 
1888 and 1889 :— 


Imports. Exports. Total. 
Silver yen. Silver yen. Silver yen. 
1888. ceeeeee 931255 5537-330......006 29,623,085.240......... 62,875,613.570 
1889... 0... 39 345,530-$20.........30,800,010.080......... 61,1§3,147.200 
CHINA. 


CHINA papers to the 13th inst. are to hand. 
Though much distress will follow the late 
drought in the districts in which it has so exten- 
sively prevailed, it is pleasant to hear that rain 
has at length fallen in sufficient quantities in 
places to do a greatamount of good to the crops 
that have not yet got beyond resuscitation. 
The Chinese Zimes of the 6th inst. says :— 
“The gentle rains which have watered the 
province of Chihli during the past fort- 
night have done incalculable good to the 
crops. Yesterday afternoon a downpour of rain, 
accompanied by thunder, was a temporary 
relief to the oppressive humidity of the last two 
days’ heat, the rain continuing, with. occasional 
intervals, until night. The recent rains, too, 
have augmented the waters of the Peiho to an 
appreciable extent. ‘The ebb tide does not 
disclose so much of the foreshore as hitherto, 
and the steamers experience no difficulty in 
the Tientsin Reach, but whether the current, 
which, however, is increasing, will carry away 
the shoals and spits remains to be seen.” * * * 
Referring to the trouble at Hankow, particu- 
lars of which are given in another column, the 
N.C. Daily News says:—‘ It is with great plea- 
sure that we are able to announce that as soon 
as the Viceroy at Nanking, Tséng Kuo-chian, 
received on Saturday from the Taotai here a tele- 
gram conveying the information with which the 
latter had been supplied by Mr. Hughes as to 
the alarm in Hankow, H.E. Tséng at once des- 
patched the Chinese gun-vessel JFer-ching to 
Hankow for the protection of life and property, so 
that she was actually on the way when our article 
of yesterday morning, suggesting such a step, 
was being written. ‘he prompt action taken by 
the Taotai and the Viceroy is much to be com- 
mended, while it was only tobe expected from two 
officials who have often shown before now their 
desire to be courteous and helpful to foreigners.” 
* * * Chiarini’s show has been shorn of 
a great attraction : the menagerie has been sold. 
“For some time past, Chinese have been 
negotiating with Signor Chiarini for the sale of 
his menagerie. The sale has now been effected, 
and all the animals, with the exception of two 
elephants, have been transferred to the Directors 
of the T’a Hwa Yuenor the ‘Great FlowerGarden’ 
on the Yangtsepoo Road between the ‘Camp’ 
and the ‘Point. These gardens are to be 
opened to the public next month, but anybody 
can go over the grounds now. The place is being 
latd out according to Chinese ideas entirely ; 
there are hills, canals and bridges, with rockeries 
here and there. The future home of the Circus 
animals is not ready yet, but as soon as it is, 
the transfer will take place, and Mr. Frame, the 
lion tamer has been engaged to look after them. 
In addition to these, there are other animals and 
birds on the premises, while many rare plants 


and flowers have been imported from other 
Chinese ports.” * * * There have been 
several deaths in Shanghai from heat apoplexy, 
and that the temperature is high is evidenced 
by the fact that polo is played after six o'clock 
and auctions are postponed until the évening. 


DIVIDENDS DECLARED. 

Tur Shogyo Shimpo publishes the following 
comparative statement of dividends declared by 
various banks and private companies for the 
first half of this year, as compared with 1888, 
together with the amounts of their capital :— 


DIVIDENDS. 

ns “nN 

ISTHALF ISTHALF 

BANKS. CAPITAL oF OF 

1838, 1889, 

YEN, PEH CENT. PERCENT, 
Tokyo 1st National ...... 2,250,000 16.0 16.0 
Niigata 4th National ...... 350,000 14.0 14.0 
Kochi 7th National......... 150,000 16.0 12.0 
Nagahama 21st National. 100,000 10.0 12.0 
Obama 25th National...... 104,000 12.0 12.0 
Shizuoka 35th National .... 600,000 16.0 15.0 
Himeji 38th National...... 300,000 14.0 14.0 
Nagoya 46th National ... 200,000 8.0 9.0 
Akita 48th National .....,. 100,000 11.0 10.0 
Izumi 51st National......... 100,000 14.0 14.0 
Osaka 58th National ...... 200,000 12.0 12.0 
Mito 62nd National....... +. 100,000 10.0 10.0 
Onomichi 66th National... 180,000 120 12.0 
Nagaoka 69th National... 350,000 12.0 12.0 
Sendai 77th National .....,. 370,000 11.0 12.0 
Kochi Both National ..... . 100,000 9.0 9.0 
Kawayoi 85th National .... 200,000 15.0 14.0 
Fuku g2nd National ,..... 200,000 10.0 10.0 
Vokyo 95th National ...... 200,000 10.0 10.0 
Mito rogth National ...... 120,000 12.0 12.0 
Tokyo rath National,..... 100,000 11.0 11.0 
Osaka I2tst National...... 200,000 10.0 10.0 
Shiga 1331d National....., 200,000 100 10.0 
Takata 139th National ,.,. 350,000 10.0 10.0 
Hachinohe 150th National 100,000 100 10.0 
Kakegawa (Enushu) ....., 450,000 7.0 7.0 

Kyoto | Merchants’ and 
Manufacturers’ ........06 250,000 8.0 8.0 
Cospanigs. 
Tokyo Rice Exchange ... 100,000 — 13.0 
Tokyo Stock Exchange .... 200,000 50.0 70.0 
Tokyo Tramway ........ sees 330,000 22.0 18.0 
MR. KANEKO, 


Mr. Kaneko Kenraro, Secretary of the Privy 
Council, who was recently decorated with the 5th 
order of the Rising Sun in recognition of services 
rendered by him in connection with the com- 
pilation of the constitution, has been ordered to 
proceed to Europe to make further enquiries 
into the details of the practical working of con- 
stitutional systems in Europe and America. In 
his task he will be assisted by four other gentle- 
men, all graduates of the Imperial University. 
They are Mr. Nakahashi, Councillor of the 
Board of Legislation, and Messrs. Kiuchi, Saité, 


and Ota, assessors of the same Bureau. The 
party sailed yesterday. They will in the first 
instance spend some time in the United 


States, whence they proceed to England. 
Their head-quarters will be established in 
London, where Mr. Kaneko, together with 
Messrs. Nakahashi and Kiuchi, will study the 
English parliamentary system, Mr. Ota will 
stay im Italy, while France is assigned to Mr. 
Saité. Mr. Kaneko and the two gentlemen in 
London will also visit the continental parlia- 
ments while in session. After making all 
necessary investigations the party will meet to- 
gether in London, where the results of their 
enquiries will be compared, so that a general 
report may be prepared from the materials 
separately collected. They will stay in Eng- 
land till about July next, when they will start 
for home. 


MR. J. H. GUBBINS, 


We learn with great pleasure that Mr. J. H. 
Gubbins has been appointed Japanese Sec- 
retary to Her Majesty's Legation in Tokyo. 
This post is among the highest prizes attainable 
by the members of the Consular Service in 
Japan. Its former occupants were Mr. E. 
Satow, now British Representative in Chili, and 
Mr. W. G. Aston, of whose retirement we spoke 
ina recent article. Mr. Gubbins is a worthy 
successor of these distinguished scholars. His 
knowledge of Japanese in all its branches is 
profound, and his business capacities have been 
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any sense a danger ora difficulty: that no peril can 
overhang the country from that quarter, unless she 
travel forth to seek it; and that to solicit gratuitously 
such a peril is to reverse the beneficent discovery of 
Franklin, and to invite the destructive rage of light- 
ning into hearth and home, 

We are all the debtors of Italy in the mental order. 
She it was who trained us up to the modern civilisa- 
tion. We cannot repay the debt. But, if we are con- 
scious of its existence we can acknowledge it; and 
we can fit our conduct to that acknowle gment by 
the prayer that she may permanently discharge high 
duties as a member of the European family, by a 
steady regard to the welfare of that family as a whole, 
and by detecting and renouncing every temptation 
to sink back to the level of lower ideas and uf 
narrower aims. W. E. GLADSTONE. 


proved to be of the highest order. His nomi- 
nation to the important position of Japanese 
Secretary isa just, though still, we venture to 
think, inadequate recognition of the services he 
has rendered to Great Britain in this country. 


THE G.O.M. ON ITALY. ; 
Tue perennially industrious “ Old Hand ” con- 
tributes to the May number of the Nineteenth 
Century an essay on “Italy in 1888-89.” The 
concluding paragraphs run thus :— 


Let me conclude with a few words on the general 
position and office of Italy asa European Power. By 
the favour of Providence she is, to use a Scottish 
phrase, eminently self-contained. She does not indeed 
now, asin Dante's time, embrace the Gulf of Quarnero 
on the east, and she has suffered on the west the loss 
of Nice and Mentone, which England certainly regrets. 
But there lies a sublime barrier between her and the 
body of the European continent in the Alpine chain, 
which some even deem to be more effectual, as a 
defence, than the Channel which severs us from 
France. What a blessing it might on the whole have 
been, if some other great countries had been similarly 
fenced! It was natural fondly to expect, in contem. 
plating the formation of a European Italy as it dawned 
upon the horizon, that she would find for a time, 
perhaps for a long time, more than sufficient occupa- 
tion in the development of the vast resources which 
she possesses in her soil and climate, her sea coast 
measured by thousands of miles, and the great and 
varied gifts and admirable disposition of her people. 
And, having known something of Italy in the official 
relations of former years, | bear a willing testimony to 
this truth: that, so far as I may presume to speak, in 
the transactions of collective Europe she has acted as 
a conservative and asa philanthropic Power. In the 
complicated and difficult arrangements consequent 
upon the Treaty of Berlin, her voice ws ever fur the 
right, and her influence was materially felt in that 
direction. Nor should our countrymen forget that she 
has acted all along in special concord with ourselves. 
It is true that she declined to take part in the settlement 
of Egypt after the revolution effected by Arabi, when 
the British Government in 1882 deemed itself bouni 
in honour by inherited obligations to undertake it. 
But she judged the matter, as it was her duty to judge 
ity from her point of view ; and in my opinion she gave 
us no title wha'ever to complain of her abstention 
It would, perhaps, be presumptuous in me to express 
the wish that, as she abstained from joint action at 
Alexandria, so she might have foregone sole action at 
Massowah. But I cannot help feeling a strong convic- 
that her true strength lies, at any rate for our times, 
within her own borders. She is still an infant State. 
What is hereafter to become bone is for the present 
gtistle. Horses prematurely run not only lose the 
stake, but compromise their future. I am persuaded 
that Italy has not an enemy in the world. ‘There is 
indeed, on the surface as represented by the Press of 
the two countries, much uneasy feeling between France 
and her great Iransaipine neighbour. Causes of com- 
plaint, some of sensible and some of lesser moment, 
are alleged on her behalf, Bnt do they cancel the 
service ren ‘ered in 1852 by the Franco-Austrian war ; 
and is it quite certain that without that service, the 
national cause would at this date have reached its con- 
summation ina free, independent, and united Italy, 
and a sixth member have been adiied to the European 
family of the greater States? In other generations, 
other centuries, there can be no doubt that both from 
Germany and from France, Italy endured the most 
grievous wrongs Since the Roman Empire (which 
requited conquest by introducing law), she has been 
always the sufferer, never the aggressor. But to impute 
to any one of these three Powers at this time a deter- 
mined purpose of hostility to Italy, would be to im- 
agine so strange a combination of wickedness and folly 
as does not usually happen, and as ought never to be 
presupposed, in human affairs, Neither does logic 
require, nor policy permit, records of obsolete offences 
to be kept. Nothing could be more senseless than 
that she should now cherish resentment against 
France, or Germany. She has her own burdens to 
bear, her own problems to solve; and so have they. I 
have the strongest confidence that those who love her 
in this country heartily desire that she should live in 
equal and lasting harmony with them all, If we are 
to place in the balance, and weigh with reference to 
their hearing upon Italian interests, firstly, Transalpine 
storms; secondly, the smouidering resentment that 
still nestles in the Roman Court; and thirdly, the 
vulgar and homely difficulty of pounds, shillings, and 
pence, with the suffering it entails upon the people 
and the perils of which it may be the parent to the 
State, possibly the dispassionate but friendly observer 
might give his judgment in something like the follow- 
ing terms. That the third and last-named probem 
impatiently awaits, and absolutely demands, its prompt 
and definitive solution from the temperance and 
courage of Italian statesmanship, and from the calm 
recognition of fac.s with the inevitable postulates 
following in theirtrain. hat the second, if it offers 
no present opening for the removal of all discontents, 
yet may, with a contented recognition of progress 
already made, and without intolerable mischief, await 
Some more favourable conjunction of characters and 
circumstances. But that the first ought not to be in 


THE PARNELLITES PREPARING FOR THE WORST. 


Wuen Reuter recently informed us that Mr. 
Parnell had denounced the Royal Commission 
as an essentially partial tribunal, and had de- 
clared that he and his friends never from the 
outset proposed to attach any value to its verdict, 
most of us were naturally much surprised. Did 
this curious announcement—made at the very 
moment, apparently, when the inquiry conducted 
by the Commission promised well for the ‘Par- 
nellites—did it mean that the Irish leader 
foresaw an unfavourable finding after all, and 
was making preparations to discount its influ- 
ence? Such seems to have been the view taken 
of his strange utterance by thinking folks at 
home. Here is what the Spectator says of it :— 


The speech delivered on Thursday by Mr. Parnell 
at the Westminster Palice Hotel is by far the most 
important one which has been reported this year. lhe 
Corporations or leading corporate bodies of eleven 
Irish cities and towns had sent deputations to congra- 
tulate the Home-rule leader upon his delivery, as they 
consider it from the charges now under trial before 
the Special Commission, Mr. Parnell, therefore, 
though speaking in England, was addressing lrishmen, 
and it might have been expected that, as he was re- 
ceiving an honour he greatly values, as he has gained 
a real victory about the forged letters, and as his allies 
are every day predicting their immediate success in 
the next Election, his tone would have been one of 
hopefulness, if not of exultation. On the co-trary, it 
was at once angry and desponding. So far from 
exulting in the unprecedented opportunity secured to 
him by Parliament of clearing himself, an opportunity 
which, according to those who addressed him, has 
been used with triumphant success, he declared that 
he ‘had never accepted the justice of the reference ;” 
that it had been forced on him; that he and his 
colleagues “ had never admitted that this tribunal was 
a fair tribunal, or one of a character and constitution 
competent to inquire into the issues laid before it ;” 
that, indeed, no tribunal except a Home-rule one 
could be fair, for ‘no tribunal of Judges ignorant of 
the history of Ireland, knowing nothing of the cha- 
racter of her people, without information as to the sur- 
rounding circumstances, by education, birth, feeling, 
habits of thought, political conviction, and training, 
averse to the aspirations of Ireland is fitted or able to 
decide the grave issues that hive been laid before us 
for decision.” He believed his friends would come 
out of the inquiry ‘‘ untouched and unharmed,” but the 
‘dice had been ‘loaded against them, and the trump- 
cards were up their sleeves,” the italicised word “their” 
referring, let us hope, not to the Judges, but to those 
who had compelied the inquiry, ‘I hat is the tone of a 
man who expects an adverse verdict, and is preparing 
his friends to mect it by questioning, if not the im- 
partiality, at least the intellectual competence of the 
investigating tribunal. We say nothing of the well- 
known facts, that the inquiry was granted as an act of 
justice to the accused, that Mr. Parnell could have 
stopped it in a moment by appealing to the Courts, 
and that he has fully acknowledged the uprightness 
and competence of those Courts by claiming before 
them heavy damages from Zhe Zimes. Our object isin 
no way to answer him, but to point out the querulous 
despondency, the angry apprehensiveness visible 
in histone. His followers are dancing with delight, 
or so they say, at the whole current of events; but 
their leader, who is neither of their temperament 
nor hampered by their ignorance, instead of feeding 
their excitement, devotes himself, with all the re- 
sources of his practised skili in depreciation, to 
destroy in advance the moral authority of the tribunal 
before which he is pleading. 


HAKODATE. 
From Hakodate news come of a case of at- 
tempted murder and suicide. A jinrikisha-man 
named Takauchi Taro, who was enamoured of 
a girl named Komi, residing in Horemachi, be- 
came tired of making repeated approaches to 
her and being received with indifference. On 
Friday the 12th instant, therefore, he proceeded 
to her house and, gaining admission by the 
back door, found her alone and asleep. He at 
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once attacked her with a knife, of which he had 
possessed himself, stabbing her in the throat 
once and on the head twice before she could 
escape. On the police arriving at the scene of 
the assault, they found that the would-be 
murderer had cut his own throat. He was at 
once arrested. Both are undergoing medical 
treatment, and are expected to recover. Another 
piece of intelligence from Yezo is that an 


accident occurred on July roth on the Sap- 
poro and Poronai Railway. While a locomotive 
and three coal-laden waggons were proceeding 
to Sapporo, the engine left the rails near Niho, 
followed by the waggons, and half-buried itself 
in the ground. The driver had three of his 
fingers taken clean off. 


HONGKONG. 


Tue Peak Tramway has been repaired, and the 
damage done by the landslip that occurred 
during the great rain storm thoroughly made 
good. After testing and inspection it will be 
opened for traffic. The rapidity with which this 
work has been accomplished might, from all 
accounts, be held up as a bright example to the 
Surveyor-General’s Department. * * * Hong- 
kong has not yet exhausted its schemes for 
public companies. The latest is entitled “The 
Hongkong Marina,” which is to be a floating 
hotel, the company having already been regis- 
tered with a capital of $75,000. We cannot 
think that a floating hotel in Hongkong har- 
bour can be a very desirable place of residence, 
the noise of hoisting in and out cargo alone 
being enough to make its residents uncom- 
fortable, to say nothing of a dozen other draw- 
backs that might be mentioned. But perhaps it 
is intended to anchor the house at the back of 
Stonecutter’s Island or in the neighbourhood 
of Kowloon City. Whata scurry on shore there 
would be when the typhoon gun was fired! 


THE HEAT. 

We may be considered fortunate in Japan in 
the matter of temperature. Yesterday we re- 
ported several deaths in Shanghai through heat 
apoplexy, and now news come from Hongkong 
of similar cases. What is most singular about 
the deaths in the Crown Colony is tbat they 
have been chiefly among persons accustomed to 
exposure, one being an overseer of Public 
Works, another a Boarding Officer in the Har- 
bour Department, formerly an officer on the 
Oceanic, and another a seaman of the Royal 
Navy. The heat is described as_ intense, 
though instruments only indicate 92, but g2 
in Hongkong is worse than 100 in many 
other places. Some years ago the captain of a 
steamer, about to step into his gig at Peddar's 
Wharf, was saying good-bye to a friend, and 
remarked ‘I shall be glad to get out of this.” 
“The temperature is only go,” said the friend, 
‘and you are going to Calcutta. What is it 
there?” ‘Well, by the time we arrive pro- 
bably 105 or more, but it is not so hot as this.” 


THE LOSS OF THE “‘ANADYR.” 

We are glad to learn from the Agent of the 
Messageries Maritimes that there was no loss 
of life in the collision between the company’s 
steamers Oxus and Anadyr at Aden. The 
passengers and mails from the latter vessel were 
transferred to the P. & O. steamer Ballarat, 
and the Oxus, having sustained no damage, 
left Aden on the 12th inst. for Marseilles. 


Ir is stated that Mr. Oki, Prefect of Kanagawa 
will be transferred shortly to another office and 
that Mr. Hanabusa, a Court Councillor, will be 
appointed to succeed him. — Miché Nichi 
Shimbun. 


Tue Austro-Hungarian Minister, who had been 
accompanying T.R.H. Count and Countess 
Bardi on their excursion to Miyanoshita and 
Hakone, returned to the capital on Wednesday. 


Tue Rev. A. A. Bennerr will occupy the pul- 
pit of the Union Church to-morrow. Service 
at eleven a.m. 
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THE TREATY BETWEEN FAPAN 
AND MEXICO. 
—_—___—_4—___. 


W® publish to-day the English text of 
the Treaty concluded on the 30th of 


last November between Japan and the 
United Mexican States, and ratified re- 
It will be seen that the document 
contains no trace whatever of the inferior 


cently. 


position to which Japan has hitherto been 
relegated in her intercourse with Western 
Powers. The High Contracting Parties 
stand on precisely the same footing to- 
wards each other. Every privilege secured 
by the Treaty for the subjects or citizens 
of the one State is to be enjoyed freely 
and equally by the citizens or subjects of 
the other. Historically speaking this is a 
fact of great interest, since now for the 
first time do all the sovereign rights of an 
independent Oriental State receive full 
recognition at the hands of an Occidental. 
Mexico, of course, holds comparatively low 
rank in the comity of civilized nations, 
and moreover her commercial intercourse 
with Japan has hitherto been quite insig- 
nificant. But, after all, whether considered 
from the point of view of her material 
resources, or from that of her tradal doings 
in the East, she certainly deserves as much 
consideration as some of the Powers whose 
Representatives have hitherto sat at the 
conference board and claimed, theoretically 
at any rate, the right to as full a hearing 
in matters of Treaty Revision as that 
accorded to the Representatives of Eng- 
land, America, France, or Germany. Un- 
der another aspect also this Mexican 
Treaty is a historical landmark: it stands 
for Japan at the dividing of the ways. We 
cannot pretend to believe that it has 
materially helped to turn her feet out of 
the old weary path of international in- 
feriority. But it happens to have been 
concluded on the very eve of that welcome 
divergence, and it undoubtedly constitutes 
an emphatic acknowledgment that, with 
whatever selfish tenacity Powers enjoying 
exceptional privileges in Japan might have 
persisted in clinging to their obsolete 
covenants, no civilized country approach- 
ing the problem without bias could venture 
any longer to claim such privileges. 
As for the text of the Treaty, it is 
a model of simplicity and conciseness. 
Speaking generally, it secures for Mexico 
the privileges accorded to the most-favour- 
ed nation in all respects, and guarantees 
her against all disabilities other than those 
to which the most-favoured nation is, or 
may be, subjected. But the ‘‘most- 
favoured nation ”’ no longer plays the part 
of a lever to be used for selfish purposes 
by any State strong enough and unscrupu- 
lous enough to claim for itself gratis what- 
ever may be granted to another State for 
consideration. Japan by this Treaty vir- 
tually anngunces that she does not intend 
‘to be any longer the victim of such one- 
sided treatment. The new most-favoured- 
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nation clause is so important that we quote 
it in full :— 


Articie V.—The two Contracting Parties 
hereby agree that any favour, privilege, or im- 
munity whatever in matters relating to commerce, 
navigation, travel through or residence in their 
Tertitories or Possessions, which either Contract- 
ing Party has actually granted, or may hereafter 
grant to the subjects or citizens of any other State, 
shall be extended to the subjects or citizens of the 
other Contracting Party gratuitously, if the con- 
cession in favour of that other State shall have 
been gratuitous; and on the same, or equivalent 
conditions, if the concession shall have been 
conditional. ° 


In the first place, it will be observed 
that the scope of the clause’s application 
is limited. ‘ Matters relating to com- 
merce, navigation, travel through or re- 
sidence in the territories or possessions” 
of the High Contracting Parties are alone 
contemplated. Even here, therefore, care 
is taken to exclude certain questions which 
have hitherto been dragged, not with full 
warrant we think, into the purview of the 
corresponding clause in Japan’s previous 
treaties. In the second place, the engage- 
ment is explicitly conditional : “the favour, 
privilege or immunity” granted to any 
other state, is to be “‘ extended to the sub- 
jects or citizens of the other Contracting 
Party gratuitously, if the concession in 
favour of that other State shall have been 
gratuitous, and onthe same or equivalent 
conditions, ifthe concession shall have been 
conditional.” It is plain that, from Great 
Britain’s special point of view, there is 
much to be said about a most-favoured- 
nation clause couched in such terms. But 
from a general point of view, the stipula- 
tion is strictly just and proper. It is mons- 
trous to pretend that in the equal inter- 
course of civilized nations, one State can 
be entitled to claim free and gratuitous 
enjoyment of any concession purchased 
by another State for a fixed price. 


here. There is, however, one point to 
which we would direct the attention of a 
certain section of the Japanese press ; 
namely, that the die is now irrevocably 
cast. Whatever short-sighted and timid 
notions may be entertained as to the con- 
sequences of completely throwing open 
the empire to foreign intercourse, the ac- 
complished fact has now to be faced. 
The EMPEROR has solemnly ratified the 
removal of all restrictions in the case of 
one State, and the official publication of 
this ratified Treaty séttles the question as 
effectually for all practical purposes as 
though the limits of the Foreign Settle- 
ments had been already swept away. 
There can be no going back now. Instead 
of indulging in pusillanimous predictions, 
the malcontents had better accept the 
inevitable, and set themselves to mitigate 
the evils suggested by their disordered 
imagination. 


THE UNDERTONE OF POLITICAL 
PREF UDICE. 
__H—- 

Fo some time past there has been a 

resolute attempt on the part of two 
or three minor vernacular journals to foster 
agitation against the project of Treaty 
Revision. Two motives for this conduct 
make themselves apparent. ‘The first, of 
course, is of a political character. The 
organs of the Fzyu-té and the Daido Dan- 
ketsu find it impossible to endorse any 
action for which the former leader of the 
Katshin-to is chiefly responsible. Against 
criticism based on this Irish principle of 
pure, undistilled opposition there might 
be much to urge were the thing peculiar 
to Japan. But unfortunately we all live 
in glass houses so far as the political bias 
of journalism is concerned. So long as 
itis impossible for the Saturday Review 
to find any sound spot in Mr. GLADSTONE, 
from the sole of his foot to the crown of 
his head, and so long as Lord SALISBURY 
remains to Zruth “a master of sneers 
and jibes” and nothing more, we cannot 
complain if the Secron, the 7ékyé Shimpé, 
and the Kéron object in toto to every- 
thing done by Count OkumA. The second 
motive, however, is of a different character. 
Many Japanese are honestly persuaded 
that the complete opening of the country 
to foreigners will expose the merchants 
and landowners of the country to disas- 
trous competition, and may in the end 
lead to a foreign monopoly of everything 
profitable. ‘he fear is utterly chimerical, 
but of its existence there can be no ques- 
tion, and since argument is powerless to 
dispel it, time and experience alone must 
be looked to. Against the journalistic 
expression of such a dread, there is little 
to be said from a moral point of view. 
The conception of himself created by the 
foreigner’s conduct in Japan is that of a 
masterful person, with keen eyes for every- 
thing promising profit, unbounded enter- 


Further, the exceptional privileges con- 
ferred on Mexican citizens by the Treaty 
are texlually brought within the sphere of 
this new most-favoured-nation clause by 
Art. IV., where it is laid down that un- 
restricted commerce with Japan, as well 
as travel and residence within her ter- 
titories, ‘‘are granted in consideration of 
the several stipulations contained in the 
Treaty.” Among those stipulations we 
have this, that ‘Mexican citizens re- 
sorting to Japan shall, so long as they 
remain there, be subject to the laws of 
Japan and to the jurisdiction of His IM- 
PERIAL MAJESTY’S Courts.” In other words, 
all restrictions upon trade, travel and re- 
sidence are removed, in consideration of 
the full recognition of Japan’s judicial 
autonomy, and it is carefully provided that 
similar freedom cannot be obtained by 
any other State except on the same con- 
dition. 

All this has been foreshadowed in the 
intelligence published from time to time 
during the interval between the canclu- 
sion of the Treaty and its ratification. The 
significance of the new departure thus 
made by Japan, has also been so fully re- 
cognised that we need not dwell upon it 
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stipulations of this Treaty, enjoy in the Territories 
of the other whatever rights, privileges, ex- 
emptions, and immunities are, or shall be pranted 
there to Officers of corresponding rank belonging 
to the most-favoured Nation. 

Arricce II1.—There shall be between the Ter- 
rituries and Possessions of the two Contracting 
Parties reciprocal freedom of Commerce an 
Navigation, The subjects and citizens respec-- 
tively, of each of the Contracting Parties shall 
have the right to come freely and securely with 
their ships and cargoes to all places and ports in 
the Territories and Possessions of the other where 
subjects or citizens of the most-favoured Nation 
are permitted so to come; they may remain and 
reside at all the places or ports where subjects or 
citizens of the most-favoured Nation are permitted 
to remain and reside, and they may there hire 
and occupy houses and warehouses, and may there 
trade by wholesale or retail in all kinds of pro- 
ducts, manufactures, and merchandise of lawful 
commerce. 

Articte 1V.—His Majesty the Emperor of 
Japan, in consideration of the several stipulations 
contained in this Treaty, hereby grants to Mexi- 
can citizens resorting to Japan, apart from and 
in addition to the privileges extended to such 
citizens by the last preceding Article of this 
Treaty, the privilege of coming, remaining, and 
residing in all parts of His Tersitories and Posses- 
sions; of there hiring and occupying houses and 
warehouses, of there trading, by wholesale or 
retail, in all kinds of products, manufactures, and. 
merchandise of lawful commerce; and finally, of 
there engaging in and pursuing all other lawful 
occupations. 

ArTICLE V.—The two Contracting Parties 
hereby agree that any favour, privilege, or im- 
munity whatever in matters relating to commerce, 
navigation, travel through or residence in their 
‘Territories or Possessions, which either Contract- 
ing Party has actually granted, or may hereafter 
grant to the subjects or citizens of any other State, 
shall be extended to the subjects or citizens of the 
other Contracting Party gratuitously, if the con- 
cession in favour of that other State shall have 
been gratuitous; and on the same, or equivalent 
conditions, if the concession shall have been 
conditional, ‘ 


ArtTicLe VI.—No other or higher duties or 
charges on account of tonnage, light or harbour 
dues, pilotage, quarantine, salvage in case of 
damage, or any other local charges, shall be im- 
posed in any of the ports of Japan on vessels of the 
United Mexican States, or in any of the ports of 
the United Mexican States on vessels of Japan, 
than are or may hereafter be payable in like 
Bat ge cases in the same ports on vessels of the most- 


His Majesty the Emperor of Japan and the faynures Daten, : : 
President of the United Mexican States, being ArTicLe VII.—No other or higher duties 
equally animated by a desire to establish upon a shall be imposed on the importation into Japan 
firm and lasting foundation relations of friendship of any article the growth, product, or manu- 
and commerce between their respective States and facture of the United Mexican States, and reci- 
subjects and citizens, have resolved to conclude a procally, no other or higher duties shall be 
Treaty of Amity and Commerce, and have for that imposed on the importation into the United 
purpose named their respective Plenipotentiaries, Mexican States, of any article the growth, product, 
that is to say :— or manufacture of Japan, than are or shall be 

His Majesty the Emperor of Japan, Jushii pasebice! the importation of the like article, being 
Munemitsu Mutsu, of the Order of the Rising Sun ' ier tana product, pe macatacnine of Ay ater 
and of the Third Class of Merit, and His Envoy a os Soe ea vor shall any other or higher duties 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary near bs ie Fone in the Ferritories pal Pos- 
the Government of the United States of America ; praia nae he tee Gomteaclitig zat 
and the President of the United Mexican States, se Po ia eames pf any article to thee Perrone 
Matias Romero, Envoy Extraordinary and Mini- oe ve slie euher, Uhensuce ee ne 
ster Plenipotentiary of the United Mexican States eel epavable of aie exportanoly. of the tike 
in Washington, who, having communicated to each hibitio sis Fatt other foreign country. No pro- 
other their respective Full Powers, and found ¥ ten shall be imposed on the importation 
them in good and due form, have agreed upon the fe hates article the growth, product, or manu- 
following Articles :— acture of the ‘Territories of either of the 


an Contractin Paiti i he ‘Tertitori : 
Arricye I.—There shall be firm and perpetual g es into the Territories or 


peace and amity between the Empire of Japan 
and the United Mexican States and their respec- 
tive subjects and citizens. 


ArTIcce II.— His Majesty the Emperor of Japan 
may, if he see fil, accredit a Diplomatic Agent to 
the Government of the United Mexican States; 
and in like manner, the Government of the United 
Mexican States may, if it thinks proper, accredit 
a Diplomatic Agent to the Court of Tokyo; and 
each of the Contracting Parties shall have the 
right to appoint Consuls-General, Consuls, Vice- 
Consuls, and Consular Agents, for the convenience 
of trade, to reside in all the ports and places within 
the Territories of the other contracting Party where 
similar Consular officers of the most favoured 
Nation are permitted to reside; but before any 
Consul-General, Consul, Vice Consul or Consular 
Agent shall act as such, he shall, in the usual 
form be approved and admitted by the Govern- 
ment to which he is sent, 

The Diplomatic and Consular Officers of each 
of the two Contracting Parties shall, subject to the 


baseless. The Treaty itself, our con- 
temporary’ declares, contains nothing 
at all with reference to the laws or the 
Courts. It simply provides that privileges 
of trade, travel, and residence shall be 
freely enjoyed by foreigners. The stipu- 
lation as to the employment of four foreign 
judges in the Supreme Court, and the en- 
gagement that the complete abolition of 
Consular Jurisdiction shall not become a 
fait accomplt before the’ new Civil Codes 
have been three years in operation, are 
embodied in diplomatic notes and do not 
appear at all in the Treaty itself. The 
Héchi Shimbun justly observes that al- 
though the exact terms of the Treaty are 
diplomatic secrets, thus much knowledge 
is within the reach of any ordinarily care- 
ful reader, and that a journal sincerely 
desirous of promoting the national interest, 
might be expected to avail itself of easily 
accessible sources of information instead 
of misleading and exciting the public. The 
rebuke is timely, and will, we trust, prove 
effectual, though, having regard to the 
political complexion of the Sezron, the 
Kéron, and so forth, one can scarcely hope 
that these journals will desist from preju- 
diced hostility. We have no hesitation in 
avowing our own belief that the terms of 
the new Treaty are fully as favourable as 
Japan is entitled to expect. So far from 
straining at them, every patriotic Japa- 
nese should hail them with unalloyed 
satisfaction. 


prise, great business skill and experience, 
and an almost unexhaustible purse. Such 
arival would look formidable to any people, 
and doubtless seems doubly so to the Japa- 
nese outside the Treaty Potts, who have 
learned to think that in every dispute be- 
tween an Eastern and a Western, the former 
is bound to go to the wall. The Japanese 
trading at the Treaty Ports know better, 
but in their case another factor is at work. 
They are in the enjoyment of an excellent 
business, virtually a-*monopoly, and they 
are not so disinterested as to desire any 
radical change of conditions. Thus there 
are ample elements of uneasiness, and 
nothing that can be said on the foreign 
side is likely to remove them inasmuch as 
all foreign arguments must necessarily 
seem tainted with partiality and selfish- 
ness. But when one of the agitating 
journals attempts, as the Setron lately 
attempted, to stir up popular prejudice by 
misrepresenting, or let us rather say by 
misconceiving, the terms of the new 
Treaty, and by laying them before the 
public in a deterrent and disquieting light, 
an occasion occurs to expose the shall- 
owness of the opposition. The Héchi 
Shimbun has taken advantage of such 
an occasion in respect of the Seéron’s writ- 
ing. The latter journal announced that, 
according to the terms of the new Treaty, 
as commonly reported, Japan’s Civil Codes 
were to be compiled before the operation 
of the Treaty and submitted for the 
inspection of foreign Governments ; that 
the tariff was to remain unaltered for 
twelve years; and further, that during the 
same number of years foreign judges 
employed by Japan, should sit in greater 
number than Japanese judges on the 
bench of her Supreme Court. These pro- 
visions the Se‘ron strongly denounced as 
imposing severe limitations on the sove- 
reign power of Japan. The Hécht Shim- 
bun replied effectively. After alluding 
briefly but significantly to the fact that 
the terms of the new Treaty, not being 
yet public property, are still matter of 
conjecture, it went on to say that, accord- 
to its own information, so far from the 
tariff remaining unaltered for twelve years, 
the import duties are to be increased from 
about 4 per cent., the rate now ruling, to 
the neighbourhood of ro per cent.; fur- 
ther, instead of being levied on the cost of 
goods at the port of shipment, they are to 
be levied on the cost at the port of 
entry; and finally, that tonnage dues at 
the rate of 25 sez per ton are to be im- 
posed, by which means a fund amply suf- 
ficient to pay for the lighting of the coasts 
will-be- raised. As to the assertion that 
the Treaty contains a clause providing that 
before it goes into operation the Japanese 
Civil Codes are.to be compiled and sub- 
mitted for the inspection of Foreign 
Powers, the Héchi denounces it as utterly 


TREATY BETWEEN FAPAN AND 
MEXICO. 


Possessions of the other, which shall not equally 
extend to the like article, being the growth, pro- 
duct, or manufacture of any other country. Nor 
shall any prohibition be imposed on the Exporta- 
tion of any article from the Territories of either of 
the Contracting Parties to the Tertitories or 
Possessions of the other, which shall not equally 
extend to the exportation of the like article to the 
Territories of all other Nations. 


ArTicLe VIII.—Citizens of the United Mexi- 
can States, as well as Mexican vessels resorting to 
Japan, or to the territorial waters thereof, shall, so 
long as they there remain, be subject to the laws 
of Japan and to the jurisdiction of His Imperial 
Majesty’s‘Courts; and, in the same manner, His 
Imperial Majesty’s subjects and Japanese vessels 
resorting to Mexico and to the territorial waters of 
Mexico shall be subject to the laws and jutisdic- 
tion of Mexico. 


‘ 
_ Articte IX.—The present Treaty shall go 
into operation immediately after the exchange 
of ratifications, and shall continue in force until 


ee 
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the expiration of six months after either of the 
Contracting Parties shall have given notice to the 
other of its intention to terminate the same, and 
no longer, 


ARTICLE X.—The present Treaty shall be sign- 
ed in duplicate in each of the Japanese, Spanish, 
and English languages, and in case there should 
be found any. discrepancy between the Japanese 
and Spanish texts, it will be decided in conformity 
with the English text, which is binding upon both 
Governments. 


. ARTICLE XI.—The present ‘Treaty shall be rati- 
fied by the two Contracting Parties, and the rati- 
fications shall be exchanged at Washington as 
soon as possible. 


In witness whereof the respective Plenipoten- 
tiaries have signed this Treaty, and hereunto 
affixed their respective seals. 

Done in sextuplicate at Washington this 30th 
day of the 11th Month of the 21st Year of Meiji, 
corresponding to the 3oth day of November of the 
Year One thousand Eight hundred and Eighty- 
eight. 


(Signed) 
(Signed) 


Munemitsu Mutsvu (Seal.) 
M. Romero (Seal.) 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
SSeS 
‘THE “WELLS” LIGHT. 


hermes! 
To THE Epitor oF THE “ JAPAN Matt,” 

Sir,—In reply to Mr. Kirby’s letter appearing 
in your issue of to-day, permit us to state that we 
were unaware that the “ Wells” Light had been 
supplied to Japan previous to our undertaking the 
sole agency for this country. We are glad to 
learn, however, that such is the case, and have no 
doubt but that Mr. Kirby’s experience of over 
eight months has been eminently satisfactory. 
In regard to the burning of kerosene, we under- 
stand that Mr. Kirby has the makers’ specially 
fitted burner for this purpose, whereas, in our case 
that fitting was not to hand. We used the com- 
mon burner, which is only recommended for the 
*€ Wells”? and kindred oils, and so far as we know, 
it is the first time that the unmodified form has 
been successfully employed for kerosene. Be 
that as it may, the alteration required is very trifl- 
ing, and we have arranged that purchasers in this 
country will be supplied with duplicate sets suit- 
able for each class of oil. : 


We remain, Sir, yours truly, 
PEARSON & TOOVEY. 
Yokohama, July 16th, 1889. 


To THE Epitor oF THE “JAPAN Malt.” 

Sir,—Referring to the account of the Wells’ 
Light which appears in the Gasette, I beg to state 
that this light is not a complete novelty in Japan, 
as limported some which have been in use over 
eight months, ‘These were fitted by the makers 
for burning kerosene, so that Mr. Pearson’s de- 
monstration that this oi! can be used in them is 
nothing new. 


I remain, Sir, yours truly, 
RICHARD KIRBY. 


Tokyo, July roth, 1889. 


VICTORIA PUBLIC SCHOOL. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE “ JAPAN Matt.” 


Sir,—Perhaps you will kindly allow me to make 
a few remarks on behalf of the above. I was glad 
to read your leader of the 6th inst., though its first 
effects may have been somewhat depressing, as 
it will bring the subject of the school and its 
finances prominently before the public, which is 
just what is wanted. 

The number of boys at present on the Register 
is 50, 17 under 11, and 33 over. And, as an- 
nounced by Mr. Walter, the present loss on work- 
ing account is at the rate of about $900 per annum. 
As the fees are $30 and $20 per term (over II or 
under 11) this deficiency would consequently be 
made up by the advent of 10 to 15 new boys, 
raising the total to 60 or 65. 

It is true that we have only $2,000, left on fixed 
deposit (which it is the earnest wish of the Com- 
mittee to leave untouched), but still, at the worst, 
the school will have a longer existence than the 
« little more than 2 years”’ you give it, for it holds 


other assets in the shape of school buildings and 


furniture which cost some $2,500 (and which 
can, I think, be safely valued at $1,000 to $1,500.) 
This correction being made, the position is still 
sufficiently gloomy to demand the most serious 
consideration at the hands of all well-wishers of 
the school. Mr. Walter suggested two alternatives 
to overcome the financial difficulty: (1) to invite 
subscriptions from parents or others, or (2) to in- 
crease the school fees. My own opinion is that 
the amount subscribed by parents would not be 
large enough; and that if the fees are increased, 
at all appreciably, several boys would leave in con- 
sequence! What then are we todo? I think the 
solution will be found in a combination of these 
two methods. I now, therefore, ask your permis- 
sion to call the attention of all friends of the school, 
of whatever nationality, to Article If. of the 
constitution of the school :—*‘ In order to assist in 
furthering the aims of this institution, a Sustenta- 
tion Fund shall be opened, available for subscrip- 
tions towards the funds of the school from all per- 
sons, irrespective of nationality, taking an interest 
in the same,” &c., and to commend it to their 
kind consideration. I am led to do this by two 
reasons. (1) There are a considerable number 
of foreign boys in attendance deriving the full 
benefit of the institution, which though started by 
the British community, is open to all nationalities, 
and is therefore for the benefit of the entire com- 
munity. (2) [hear from private sources, that several 
foreigners were willing to subscribe at the time, 
to the * Foundation Fund,” and felt somewhat 
aggrieved that this could not be allowed. A 
moments’ consideration will show them that, in 
the nature of things, the Queen’s Jubilee being a 
purely British celebration, the subscribers to the 
fund proper would necessarily be restricted to 
subjects of Her Majesty. For this reason, know- 
ing. that the school would be more or less cosmo- 
politan in character, and that other than Britishers 
would wish to support it, the ‘ Sustentation Fund” 
was opened, as explained above. In conclusion, 
let me invite all who take any interest in the 
school, either for its own sake, or for the event 
it commemorates, to send in their donations 
(annual preferred) however small in amount, 
either to the Hongkong and Shanghai Bank, or 
to myself. 

Apologizing for the length of this letter, I am, 


yours faithfully, 


does not promise a fair return for the venture, 
lhe persons he will employ will be those who will 
give their services for the least compensation. It 
is idle to suppose that the labour employed will be 
other than Japanese. Managers and skilled experts 
will of necessity be foreigners for a while until the 
Japanese acquire the necessary skill to displace 
them; then the field will be occupied by Japanese as 
surely as night follows day. Foreigners, those who 
come to Japan to exploit it either in mining, manu- 
facturing, or commercially, will bring their money 
with them with which to operate, and every dollar 
they may expend will add to the general wealth 
and may eventually lead up to such a condition of 
general prosperity that it will not be found any 
longer necessary to deport labour to foreign fields 
as has been the case for the past three years. 
There will be elbow-room enough for all so far 
as any crowding may be anticipated from the 
foreigner. The conditions are such that men 
with families will hardly elect to take them 
where they can have nothing in common with 
those among whom they live because of inability to 
speak the language or to accommodate iliertaelves 
to the mode of living practised by their neighbours 
Those now resident in the open ports prefer to 
send their children home to be educated, rather 
than lo patronize the foreign schools here. Noman 
would think of keeping his children in the interior 
of the country during the school period of theic 
lives, and wives would not submit to the isolation 
a life in the interior would necessitate. The 
great and ‘the greatest benefit the revision of 
the treaties can, or will, have for the foreigner, is 
to enable him to visit the interior, come and £0, 
unvexed by any governmental supervision. It 
will not be until the same standard of mercantile 
honour and business methods that the representa- 
tive foreign merchant possesses, promptness to meet 
obligationsand a reputation for honourable dealing, 
has been attained, that the foreigner will seek any 
close business partnerships with the people of the 
country. The distrust, so widespread at this 
time, regarding the ideas of the Japanese as 
to the sacredness of commercial honour will be a 
bar to the intimate relations that might otherwise 
exist between the foreign and the native mer- 
chant. Japan will not swarm with capitalists 
desirous to invest their fortunes in enterprises that 
can be compassed by the native; they would not 
venture therisk, Japan is capable of working out 
a magnificent future as a manufacturing and com- 
mercial nation without the intervention of foreig- 
ners, and most foreigners recognize the fact. ‘T'ak- 
ing it all together, the greatest surprise that will 
probably come to the Japanese subsequent to the full 
opening up of the interior will be the exceedingly 
small {contingent of foreigners who will seek to 
penetrate thither except for pleasure and recrea- 
tion, The appointment of foreign judges to offi- 
ciate in matters affecting foreign interests would 
not attract a single foreigner to settle outside of the 
open ports. Reputable men do not fear the meshes 
of the law, and thinking men will conclude that 
what thirty-nine millions of Japanese can live under, 
they themselves can bear. The day of insecurity 
has gone forever in this land of progress. 


Yours, &c., OBSERVER. 
Yokohama, July 17th, 1889. 


P. E. FRED. STONE, 
Hon. Sec. Victoria Public School. 


Yokohama, 13th July, 1889. 


MIXED RESIDENCE. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE “ JAPAN Malt.’ - 

S1r,—From articles produced from the verna- 
cular press in the ¥apan Mail it is apparent that 
there is anxious foreboding regarding the open- 
ing of Japan utider the revised treaties to foreign 
settlement. That the average Japanese should 
entertain doubt regarding the consequences of the 
settlement of foreigners in the interior is not to be 
wondered at. In fact there are no hard and fast 
lines upon which any person can determine the 
actual or even possible state of affairs when mixed 
residence shall become a fixed fact, yet a little 
thought given the subject should lead an observant 
looker-on to harbour the opinion that the immediate 
results will be almost az/. ‘The reasons are obvious. 
No foreigner other than a Chinaman or an Indian 
can compete with the Japanese in economical 
living, therefore no anxiety need be felt that there 
will be any influx of foreign labourers in any 
one field of labour known to Japan. In the 
matter of the establishment of the varied in- 
dustries that might be inaugurated, no labour could 
find place that demanded rates higher than those 
demanded by Japanese. No competition need be 
feared in that direction ; when expert or scientific 
knowledge in manufacturing or mining will be 
required, only a very few foreigners can find em- 
ployment, ‘Thousands or even hundreds will not be 
needed, ‘The number of foreign experts under em- 
ployment in Japan would probably not be doubled 
within a period of ten years. Merchandising would 
be carried on as now at the treaty ports, so that 
the inducements for foreigners to establish mer- 
cantile business in the interior would be small 
with the wholesale merchant. The time when 
the foreigner will seek to establish himself asa 
retail merchant or shopkeeper in competition with 
the native to supply the wants and needs of the 
Japanese community is so far in the dim future 
that it need not trouble any one now who is not 
desirous of passing over a bridge before it is built. 
There cannot be one enterprise started in Japan of 
a legitimate nature that will not be of benefit 
to the Japanese individually and collectively. 
No foreigner will invest his money in that which 


THE FRENCH FETE. 
i 


On Saturday and Sunday the French residents 
celebrated with great enthusiasm their national féte, 
the importance of the occasion being enhanced by 
the circumstance that the latter day was the cen- 
tenary of the Fall of the Bastile. For the last four 
or five years the national holiday has not been 
observed with quite as much éclat as was the case, 
say in 1884, when quite a grand function took place 
on the Franch Hill. This year, however, the double 
significance of the event made it incumbent on the 
leading residents to arrange for its celebration in 
fiting form and on a proper scale. A committee 
consisting of Dr. Mécre (president), and Messrs, 
Campredon, Longin, de Michaux, and Breton 
was appointed to tarry out the details of the 
plan decided on, and we fancy no one who 
attended the dance on Saturday evening or the 
féte champétre on Sunday will deny that they dis- 
charged the duties assigned to them in a manner 
worthy of the occasion. The weather was dry and 
hot, especially on Saturday evening, but a high 
wind prevailed during both days, which con- 
siderably interfered with outdoor decoration and 
illumination. : 

The programme for Saturday consisted of a ball, 
a display of fire-works, and the illumination of a 
miniature Eiffel Tower on the French Hill, but in 
consequence of the weather the dancing only was 
carried through, The ball took place in the Public 
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Hall, which had been most effectively decorated. 
Six lines of lanterns depended from the centre to- 
wards the corners andthe walls of the hall; the large 
chandelier in the middle of the ceiling was wreathed 
with masses of evergreens; and clumps of bam- 
boos, through which the welcome breezes that enter- 
ed the windows passed with a refreshing murmur, 
filled the corners. Above the stage were displayed 
the tricolour and the flag of the great republic of 
the West, the Star-spangled Banner; with loopings 
that were marked by huge variegated bouquets. 
Round the walls the flags of. all the nations 
were disposed with abundant decoration of foliage 
and flower, But perhaps the prettiest feature of 
the affair was an arrangement by which the lounges 
and fauteuils round the walls were separated from 
the dancers by aline of arches formed of evergreens. 
These being most artistically contrived, cgnverted 
the space between them and the walls into a cool 
and agreeable promenade while leaving ample 
room for the dancing. At the northern end of the 
hall between the two doors entering from the cor- 
ridor was a rustic house roofed with soft grasses 
and with walls of evergreens and flowers ; within 
this were two large bowls containing, the one 
dance programmes and the other faus, an idea 
which in the prevailing state of the atmosphere 
was—if one may putit so—warmly appreciated 
by all who availed themselves of it in time. 
The lesser hall, divided in two by a passage- 
way with walls and roof of evergreens and flags, 
was used as a ladies’ retiring room, and also 
for the accommodation of the band until it was 
found necessary to change their situation, and the 
hall above was devoted to the purposes of a 
smoking room where cooling drinks were dispensed 
to all that came thither. Dancing began about 
nine o'clock and was sustained till Sunday 
morning with great determination and spirit. 
About midnight an interval took place, during 
which a capital supper was served on the stage by 
the Club Hotel management. 


The following was the menu :— 


FETE NATIONAL FRANCAISE. 
14 JUILLET, 1859. 
MENU. 


Salade de Homard 
Salade Russe 
Charlotte Chantilly 
Geiée au Curagao 


Diplomate Maréchale 
eaux Assortis 

Glace & ta Groseille 
Glace a la Vanille 


Mayonnaise de Volaille 


Aspic de Foie Gras en Bellevue 
Chaud-froid de Filet de Pigeons 
Chapon Trutlé en Galantine 
Dinde Truffée 
Jambon Glacé 


Roti de Beut 
Roti de Volailles 
Carré de Mouton 


Beruf et Langue demi Salé Bouillon 
Langue fumée Thé et Café 
_ Sandwiches 


Several toasts were proposed and drunk with 
enthusiasm, 


Mr. Pernet (French Consul) said—Messieurs 
et chers compatriotes. Je ne veux pas laisser 
passer ce memorable anniversaire sans vous ad- 
resser les quelques paroles d’usage, non pas sur 
les événements qui ce sont passés il y a cent ans 
et que vous connaissez tous aussi bien que moi, 
mais sur la légitime fierté que tout Francais doit 
ressentir en sungeant aux progrés considérables 
qu’a, depuis un siécle, accomplis notre Pays 
et qui reste encore, quoign’ on en puisse dire, 
celui qui marche a la téte de la civilisation aussi 
bien dans les Arts que dans les Science et ?Indus- 
trie. Si nous avons eu des faiblesses—quelle 
nation n’en a pas eues—nous les avons expfees 
courageuseiment, noblement et, a la louange de 
tous, je dois dire que nous n’ayons jamais connu 
les heures de désespérance qui enlévent a un peuple 
toute son activité, toute énergie et l’immo- 
bilisent pendant de longues années quand elles 
ne le font pas disparaitre completement de la carte 
du monde. “Grace'& cette confiance en naus- 
memes 4 une ardeur qui ne s’est jamais démentie 
et A cette générosité de sentiments qui a toujours 
été l'apanage de Ja race gauloise, nous avons su 
résister aux plus grandes épreuves, nous avons 
pu les surmonter et recouvrer dans le travail 
et le calme non pas seulement la place que nous 
métitions si bien d’occuper parmi les Grandes Puis- 
sunces, Mais aussi les sympathies de tous, N’en 
avons nous pas aujourdhui méme, preuve frap- 
pante dans cetle magnifique Exposition qui vient 
de s'ouviir dans la Grande Ville et ou, sans arriére 
pensée etavec lélan spontané de notre coeur nous 
avons convié le monde entier.  Est-il un plus 
noble example de désintéressement et d’amour 
de concorde que celui que nous venons de donner? 
Mais aussi, dois-je reconnaitve que notre appel 
a &é entendu, que toutes les nations ont tenu a 
honneur de s’y faire teprésenter, et qu’en repon- 
dant A cet appel de fraternité, elles savaient d’ 
avance que notre invitation é1ait sincére, et qu’elles 
n’avaient point A tedouter que note hospitalité ne 
ft ni généreuse ni courtotse. N’ est-ce pas la, 
mes chers compatsiotes, la iécompense meritée de 
tous nos efforts, dé tous nos sacrifices, et la plus 
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noble bataille que Pon puisse livrer au genre 
humain? Je voudrais qu ‘Il en {At toujours ainsi 
et que l’on ne compte plus parmi les victimes de nos 
discussions intérieures on extérieures que celles qui 
tombent sur le champ d’honneur économique et 
industriel. Je voudrais voir notre Republique forteet 
inattaquable et les querelles de partis s’apaiser pour 
enfin disparaitre, alin de nous permetire de ne plus 
songer qu’au bienétre de chacun par Vélaboration 
de bonnes lois, de bonnes finances, et de sages 
réglements d’administration. Je voudrais enfin 
que tous les Frangais, s’unissent dans un meme 
amour de la Patrie et du devoir pour recouvrer 
cétte indépendance qui fait un peuple grand 
et respecté en lui assurant un Gouvernement dur- 
able et a l’abri de toute competition jalouse ou 
ctiminelle. En terminant, je vous propose, Mes- 
sieurs et chers compatriotes, de boire a la France, 
de souhaiter longue vie a la République, honnéte 
et loyale, ainsi qu’au premier Magistrat gui préside 
actuellement ‘aux destinées de notre Pays bien 
aimé! : 
Vive ta France, Vive La Repusiiave ! 

Mr. X. Salabelle as the youngest Frenchman 
‘present, humoreusly proposed the health of the 
ladies, a toast whicl: was most cordially drunk. 

Dr. Mecre then gave the toast of the different 
nationalities represented at the gathering, which 
was likewise heartily honoured. ‘ 

The band (that of the Kyododans) which 
consisted of some forty performers, whose playing 
was quite a feature of the bail, afterwards took up 
a position in the centre of the hall, and dancing 
was resumed with great spirit. It should be said 
that the Committee are under great obligations to 
men from the United States men-of-war in port for 
assistance in carrying out the decoration of the 
Public Hall. ; : 

Among these present at the ball were the French 
Minister and Madame Sienkiewicz, the Belgian 
Minister and Madame Neyt, the Spanish Mini- 
ster, the Chargé d'Affaires of Holland, the Gover- 
nor of Kanagawa Prefecture, and the Consular 
corps. Admiral Belknap was prevented by indis- 
position from attending. 

The following programme of dances was gone 
through in the course of the evening :-— 


t--Quadrille. —Polka. 
a—Polka. Valse. 
3—Valse. 9—Quadrille, 
4—Quadrille des Lanciers. 10—Polka. 
g—Mazurka. 11—Valse. 
6—Valse. 13—Galop. 


Of the outdoor celebration the chief feature was 
undoubtedly the Eiffel ‘ower, designed by Mr. 
Sarda in imitation of the great structure at Paris. 
It was erected on the highest part of the hill over- 
looking the Settlement, towards which, though 
partly concealed by trees, it nevertheless pre- 
sented quite au imposing aspect. At its base was 
held the fate on Sunday evening, when capital 
dance and other music was played by the band of 
the Omaha. Dancing, however, was not exten- 
sively carried, on and the proceedings were early 
finished. Indeed the chief occupation of those 
present consisting in walking about watching the 
fireworks sent up from below the hill, the electric 
beam from the top of the tower, and the numerous 
lanterns which hung about on the trees and marked 
the outlines of the tall structure, and in listening 
to the music. 

As the tower is as nearly as may be one hundred 
feet high, an ascent of it offered, in the absence 
of excitement below, some possibilities in the line 
of- eventfulness and incident. Mr, Adet, who as 
far as foreign guests were concerned represented 
the Committee, most obligingly favoured this idea 
and offered to provide a passport to the top, where 
Mr. Dubois was engaged in aiming the electric 
ray at the people down below. Under these cir- 
cumstances, of course, contemplated retreat was 
out of the question, so Mr. Adet wrote a chit to 
Mr. Dubois recommending to him “deux amis du 
Fapan Mail qui desivent voir votre installation,” 
‘The second sightseer was a master mariner who, 
doubtless tempted Ly the desire for novelty, was 
anxious also to go aloft. Armed then, as the 
usual phrase is, with the letter of intsoduction, a 
start was made for the top of the tower. Mr. 
Sarda, while endgavouring to reproduce with as 
much fidelity as possible the main features of the 
Eiffel Tower, had eliminated from his plan such 
trifling matters of detail as elevators, staircases, 
hand-rails, balustrades, and so forth; and in con- 
sequence of this unlooked-for circumstance the de- 
livery of Mr. Adet’s letter became a somewhat 
serious, Nol too say embarassing matter. The 
folly of climbing a tower one hundred feet 
high for no more useful purpose than to de- 
liver a letter asking permission to see an 
“installation,” when in reality one might soon 
be praying that the ‘installation? had never 
been evolved from the brain of its inventor, as- 
sumed almost stupendous proportions when one 
had to climb spread-eagle fashion up a lot of brat- 
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tice-work, the insecurity of which seemed to be 
emphasized by the few poles that presented them- 
elves. This was the first stage. It reminded the 
master mariner of the futtock rigging leading into 
the main top—the scaffolding that formed the floor 
here projecting over the sides of the tower—and, 
yielding to the customs and habits of a lifetime, he 
recklessly set the example of crawling through the 
lubber’s hole. From this stage to the next above 
was an easy climb, thence to the next far from 
difficult, though the shuddering horror of chang- 
ing from one ladder to another, and having for this 
purpose to go out on the side of the structure, was 
perhaps just a little too far in the direction of ex- 
citement. At a distance of 80 feet above the 
ground the landscape, the music, the crowds of 
people moving about beneath—and many other 
matters—combined to chain the beholder to the 
spot—that is to induce him to clutch the rungs 
of his ladder with much emphasis, and to sus- 
pend climbing operations. ‘The spectacle indeed 
was a very pretty one. The gaily dressed 
people below were, when the electric beam shone 
on them, lit up with almost weird intensity, and 
the trees around the base of the structure assumed 
new and strange aspects under the influence of 
the powerful ray. But the descent of a coolie or 
two with portions of the installation suggested the 
propriety of getting down while yet light remained 
to guide one, and so, with circumspection equal 
to that of a cat walking on broken glass, the steps 
so laboriously taken were retraced. Unforeseen 
considerations interfered to prevent the delivery 
of the letter that Mr. Adet had so kindly written. 


BASE BALL. 
a 


The third of the series of Base Ball matches be- 
tween the U.S.S. Omaha and the shore team took 
place on the Cricket Ground last Saturday. It 
was played under rather unfavourable conditions. 
High winds, which prevailed early in the day, 
continued throughout. Playing was not at all 
brilliant, but the Navy again came out victorious 
by onerun. Several of the shore nine have gone 
out in the country, and the Base Ball Club was 
obliged to engage one of Navy officer’s services to 
participate in the game on the Yokohama side. 
uly seven innings were played, owing to the 
fact that the Naval team were obliged to be on 
board by six o’clock, and partly owing to Mr. 
Denison having met with an accident to his right 
hand. Below is the scoring :— 


go das oss Sa : eee 

oo s 
“OMAHA.” ££ RB £23 Eee 
. 0. RL 0. R. UO, R. 0. R. 0. R. O. R. 0. R. P.O. 
Mr. Larrigan, C.F. ... Cs a ee Ce ee | 
Mr. Robinson, P. re an ars 
Mr. Cook, t.F.... ee ee 2 Sr} 
Mr. Douglas, 28. Oe Oe a ee | 
Mr. Barrett, 3B. ... | ee ee Se a | 
Mr. Diffenback, R.F. er rs Se Oe ie | 
Mr. McGingle, s.s. es es Se oe | 
Mr. Foley, 1B... Ce oe oe ae | 
Mr. Wright, c. -becee bee beet rt 8 
, 14:19 
ay ae eee ae 

ee & 

YOKOHAMA. “82882286 
0. R. 0. R. 0. R, U. R. 0. RO. R. O. R. RK, P.Ue 
Mr. Nash, C, ........06 wueBoe ee Dee be ee Ee g 8 
Mr. Denison, 1B. Ce Se cr is 
Mr. Hughes, 33 Cs 2 Ce ae oe | 
Mr. W. L. Merriman, aB.- 5 2 - Pee be bbe 8g 
Mr. F. S. Morse, wee ee ot tt tt OF 
Mr. C.H. Merriman, 8.5. - - + - - + 2 + + Ss Oe a 4 
Mr. J. K. Goodrich, RF. - 2 Tee ee et te ee OF 
Mr. W. Young, c.t we ee ee ee be ee Oe 
Mr, B.C. Howard, t.r... ss 2 = Eee zpet-ego 
13 19 


To Tae Dear.—A Person cured of Deafness and 
noises in the head of 23 years standing by a simple 
remedy, will send a description of it FREE to any 
Person who applies to NICHOLSON, 21, Bedford 
Square, London, W.C., England. = May L1ry. 


Ewotisn anp Frencn Cooxgry.—A celebrated French traveller 
remarked the English have fifty religions and only one sauce. 
this, no doubt, shows ignorance as to religion, but a great deal 
of truth as regards the sauce, which, probably, was referred to 
as the very innocent concoction of a white sauce consisting 
either of some flour, butter, and mi'k, or some bread and milk, 
both equally tasteless, and making the despair of foreign travel 
lers in this country who are accustomed to good French sauces. 
The many English travellers going tothe Paris Exhibition at 
this time will no doubt be stiuck with the difference betwee fine 
French cookery and the somewhat monotonous English cookery, 
and it may be worth while to ask what is the secret of the well- 
known success of French cookery. This secret is simply the 
“* stock-pot,’’ a preparation of concentrated meat juice enabling 
the cook to give to all dishes—soups, sauces, and entrées—the 
fine meat-flavour which distinguishes retined cookery from coarse 
coukery. Many coo.s, undoubtedly, know how to prepare stock, 
but in most cases the quality of such stock is too weak and in- 
sipid, and besides it does not keepin anything like warm wea- 
ther; whilst, on the contr ry, Liebig Company’s Extract of 
Meat, being the fnest concentrated meat-juice ‘sib. extract 
equal to golb. best lean meat), keeps for any length of time, and 
in any tempcrature, and enables the cook to obtain the highest 
perfection in French cookery. ‘Lhe warm season coming on, this 
may be a useful hint to ladies and housekeepers.—Lady’s Pictoriad. 
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§. HILDA’S SCHOOL, TOKPO. 
A gt 


The object of this School is to give to gitls who 
have left the Sho Gakko a continuance of the 
education there received, and an opportunity of 
entering upon higher branches of knowledge. It 
is under the charge of the members of S. Hilda’s 
Mission. 

On Monday last a number of friends of the 
School assembled at the School House, Nagasaka- 
cho, Azabu, to celebrate the conclusion of its first 
full year of work. The Right Revd. Bishop 
Bickersteth was in the chair. 

The Bishop, in his opening address, stated the 
main objects of the School. He pointed out that 
education as distinguished from instruction meant 
the drawing out of the full capabilities of each 
child, and the development of its highest pos- 
sibilities of mind and character; this, he said, 
was the aim of the promoters of S. Hilda’s School, 
and of its present staff of teachers, It was on 
this account that the Christian religion was the 
acknowledged foundation of the teaching and life 
of the school. With the same view a sufficiently 
large staff of teachers had been retained to allow 
of that particular attention to each pupil both in 
and out of school, which is absolutely necessary 
for the full development of character in the young. 

The-Bishop then presented certificates to all 
members of the school who had passed a satisfac- 
tory examination in the different subjects. Prize 
essays were then read by the three of the students, 
and, after an interval for refreshments, were followed 
by a programme of song and recitation, including 
a very intelligently rendered piece. fron Shake- 
speare’s “ Merchant of Venice.” The whole per- 
formance was well done, and the clear and 
accurate pronunciation of English was specially 
noticeable. 

A new wing has recently been added to the 
school building, containing a chapel and addi- 
tional dormitories. It is proposed to consecrate 
the Chapel in September next. At the same 
time S. Hilda’s Dispensary, which has been erect- 
ed mainly by the liberality of British residents in 
Tokyo and Yokohama, and which will form one 
wing of the proposed hospital, will be formally 
opened. 


THE ENGLISH GOVERNMENT AND 
TREATY REVISION. 
natn cee eeee) 


(Translated from the Nichi Nicht Shimbun.) 


Now that the Governments of the United States 
of America and of Germany have agreed to ou 
roposals, and that two more Powers, Russia and 
Fiance; are momentarily expected to do the same, 
the attention of the people of Japan is naturally 
turned to the attitude of England which we watch 
with the keenest concern and interest. If the 
English Government fails to take the proper step at 
this juncture, there undoubtedly is serious ground 
for the apprehension that England may lose the 
esteem and respect of the Japanese nation and 
also forfeit much of her commercial prestige in this 
country. We sincerely hope’ that no such result 
will accrue. It may be contended that the action 
taken by America and by the German Empire in 
the matter of treaty revision has not been dictated 
by atiy particular good will to Japan, but that the 
one acceded to our claims because the issue of the 
question one way or the other does not materially 
affect her interests, while the other has deemed it 
expedient in view of her Eastern policy to secure the 
sympathy of this nation. What object these Powers 
may have had in view in agreeing to our claims, 
we do not care to enquire. It is sufficient that 
their conduct manifests good-will to this country, 
As to the United States, there is good reason why 
our countrymen should feel especially grateful 
to the great Republic; for it has been friend- 
ly to this country on all occasions since the 
time that it first wafted the breeze of Western 
civilization to our shores, Germany cannot be 
compared to the United States in respect of the 
degree of good-will she has hitherto shown to this 
Empire. But it is an indisputable fact that we are 
under no small obligations to that Power for the 
advice and assistance we have received from her in 
military, legal and economical matters. It is sul 
gratefully remembered by the Japanese nation 
that the Government of Germany has always 
taken pains to forward the work of the Commis- 
sioners that have from time to time been sent 
by us to conduct investigations into German 
political and industiial systems. Especially is the 
reception the German Government accorded to 
Count Ito, when he visited Europe to study the 
subject of constitutional government, vividly im- 


colder and less intimate. 


printed on our memory. 
that, combined with England, first showed sins 
of willingness to come to a reasonable agreement 
several years ago, when Count Inouye was Min- 
ister of State for Foreipn Affairs; and itis Ger- 
many that has now come forward to take the lead 
in breaking up the old policy of diplomatic com- 
bination so long and so tenaciously adhered to by 
the Western Powers in this country. Taking these 
considerations into account, it is only natural that 
our countrymen should be more and more dis- 
posed to cultivate intimate connections with the 
Germans. What we have thus observed leads us 
to hope that the Government of England will no 
longer hesitate to make up its mind on the ques- 
tion under review. We say this out of pure good- 
will to that nation. [t is our sincerest desire that 
the English people may long continue to enjoy 
commercial prosperity in this country, and that 
the two nations may continue as intimate as they 
have hitherto been. Let us now briefly review the 
relations between this country and England in the 
past. Before the Restoration, England did not 


‘igure much in the role of helping our newly 
awakened people along the path of progress, that 


work being in those days principally undertaken 
by Frenchmen. It was, however, England that 
first recognized the Court of Kyoto as the legiti- 
mate Government of the country. In this respect 


the English Minister acted independently of his 
coHeagues of Fiance, of the United States, and 
of Holland. 


tributed in no small degree to give the late Sir 


This circumstance no doubt con- 
H. S. Parkes the very great influence that he 


wielded in this country. We may indeed regard 


him as a sort of god-father to the new Govern- 
ment of Meiji. 
its growth; and he no doubt looked upon it much 
as an aged man might look upon the child of his 
neighbour. 
last tovegard Japan still as the same infant at whose 
birth he was present in the period of Keié. At any 
rate he was the strongest opponent to our proposals 


He witnessed its birth and watched 


In all probability he continued to the 


for the revision of treaties. We do not wish to speak 
ill of the dead, but that isthe plain fact, for the Japa- 
nese at that time concluded there was no hope left 
for them on this question, unless he left this coun- 
try. Tt was no doubt very unfortunate that such 
notions should have been engendered in the 
minds of thenation, We donot blame Sir Harry 
Parkes, for he was thoroughly loyal to the inte- 


rests of his country, and at the same time well-dis- 


posed to this Empire. But it is a matter for deep 
regret that these impressions are even to the pre- 
sent day entertained by some. The consequence 
has been that while, on the one side, the commer- 


cial relations between the two countries have yearly 


grown more and more close, the political con- 
nections, on the other, have gradually become 
But England cannot be 
blind to the situation, She has already shown 
that she is not unwilling to come to an agreement 
with this country on the treaty question, as may 
be gathered from her conduct a few years ago 


when she combined with Germany in producing | 


what was then called the Anglo German memo- 
randum. When, therefore, it was known that the 
present Minister for Foreign Affairs had decided 
to treat sepafately with each Power, everybody 
naturally supposed that England would be the 
fii-t Power in Europe to agree to our proposals. 
Much surprise and regret therefore were caused 
by the announcement that it was not England but 
Germany, that led the way at this important junc- 
ture. In certain quarters, it is believed that 
England addressed a circular to the continental 
Powers persuading them to join her in the main. 
tenance of the policy of combination, but that her 
project deservedly met with a refusal everywhere. 
We neither believe this story, nor hope it to be 
true. If England means to adhere to the old 
course, well and good. But if she is sooner or 
later to revise her treaty with us, it is surely her 
interest to make up her mind at once, or else her 
position may be made still more awkward by the 
agreement of Powers like Russia or France to our 
proposals. 

We have thus far spoken of the political and 
diplomatic relations between Japan and England ; 
let us now turn our attention to the commercial 
aspect of the subject. From a tradal point of view, 
Japan is of more importance to England than the 
latter isto us. For Japan is the buyer and Eng- 
land the seller. According to the statistics for the 
year 1886, Japanese exports to England amounted 
in value to yer 4,195,356, while our imports from 
England were represented by yeu 12,703,249. 
Besides, our exports to India amounted to yen 
649,143, while our imports from that country 
reached yen 3,561,319. ‘Thus the total exports and 
imports between this country and England and 
one of her possessions amount to yer 4,844,499 
and ye 16,264,568 respectively, the exports and 
imports being in the ratio of 1 to 4. And as 


It was also Germany 


‘to 


the amount of imports from England has since vast- 
ly increased; they may this year reach as much as 
30 million yer. The most: important articles, 
among the imports from England, are machinery 
and implements of all kinds, cotton goods, cotton, 
woollen goods, worsted and the like, all of which 
are articles greatly in demand in this country. 
These facts make it clear that the Japanese trade 
can by no means be viewed by England with in- 
difference, especially at this moment when one of 
her rivals, Germany, is strennously endeavouring 
to extend her tradal connections in the East. If 
England once loses the sympathies of the Japa- 
nese nation, the effects will not be confined to her 
commercial interests in Japan ; her trade in other 
parts of the East will in no small degree be affect- 
ed by her estrangement from us. Let us now 
show the position of England in Japan’s foreign 
trade, as compared with other countiies. ‘The fol- 
lowing table gives the exports and imports for the 
year 1886 :— 


Exports. Isiports. 
YEN. YEN. 
England (and India) ......... 4,844,499 16,264,568 
Germany .. 84,459. 3,913,059 
France ... 9,632,903 ... 1,330,984 
Austria 136,316 .. 9,605 
Italy... 180,201 ... 119,858 
Russia ..,.. 5 231,696 ... 13,146 
Switzerland... 18,973 263,446 
Belgium ..... . 8,438 $°7,9¢9 
United States... eee 19,988,217 .. 3,358,987 


According to these figures, it will be seen that 
Japan's best customers are the United States and 
France, England following them at some distance. 
In imports, however, no State can come near Eng- 
land. The imports of the United States amount 
only to one-fourth those of England, while Germany 
and France fall far behind. Such being her com- 
mercial position in this country, England of all 
Powers ought to have hastened to agree to our 
treaty programme. It is, therefore, a source of 
great regret for us to see her still hesitating and 
uncertain on the question of treaty revision ; and 
her present attitude is especially deplorable, when 
we consider how enviable a position in the estima- 
tion of this people she is now in danger of losing, 
never again to recover it. A glance over the past 
progress of this country shows that it is prin- 
cipally by means of the English language and 
English books that our countrymen have come in 
contact with Occidental civilization, and it is 
english institutions and English — litera- 
ture that the Japanese have turned their 
eyes with most admiration and envy. And, be- 
sides, the sound and thoroughly honest character 
of the English people is highly appreciated and 
admired by our countrymen, Such being the 
case, England has special advantages in this 
country to further extend her already great com- 
mercial interests. If the Government of England 
persist in remaining blind to these plain facts and 
continue to discard our claims, there is every pro- 
bablity that England will estrange the sympathies 
of the Japanese nation, to hér no small commercial 
loss. If our information is correct, the subjects of 
countries not signing revised treaties by February 
rith next year, will cease from that date to be 
entitled to equal treatment with other nationals, 
They will not be able to own real property, or to 
reside in the interior; and, further, they will have 
to submit to the customs duties determined at its 
own hand by the Government of this country. 
We are well aware, however, that no Englishman 
trading in this country will consent to be reduced 
to such a position ; nor will the Japanese people be 
pleased to see Englishmen subjected to such incon- 
veniences. Whether all the past achievements of 
the English Government and the English people in 
this country are to be reduced to naught isa ques- 
tion that entirely depends upon whether that Go- 
vernment will or will not agree to our proposals for 
the revision of the existing treaties. 


NINE DAYS ON A ROCK. 
——_——____ 


For several years after the advent of Captain 
Kimberly (referred to in a previous article) and 
the American otter-hunters off Iterup, the otters 
were very tame, and even when chased seldom 
put ont to sea, oftener making towards the shore 
and the intricate channels between the rocks scat- 
tered along the beach, where they could only with 
great difficulty and danger be followed with the 
boats. We generally landed a boat’s crew on a 
favourable spot whence they could walk to some 
prominent point or issue out with tite boat to neigh- 
bouring rocks, and, lying concealed, await the 
arrival of the otters, and our patience would not 
be heavily taxed, as every hour of the day otters 
would be passing, if the place was well chosen, 
sometimes in schools, sometime singly or accom- 
panied by their pups. During the summer months 
this kind of hunting was not disagreeable work, 
but in winter when everything was covered with 
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this conversation one of the shooters was tickling 
the Governor’s ear with a straw from behind, 
the Governor making continual though ineffectual 
attempts to brush the supposed fly away with his 
hand, but of course failing at each attempt. 
Finally, perceiving the smiles on our faces, and 
happening to look behind, he detected his tormen- 
tor with the straw, and rising up suddenly, over- 
turned the stool. Rage and astonishment at such 
treatment blended in his face; he struck the table 
with his clenched hand, and, pointing to himself, 
said, with a piercing shriek, Governor.” ‘Then, 
sending a withering glance at the disrespectful 
and laughing crowd, he stalked majestically out of 
the cabin and into his sampan without bestowing 
upon us another look. Thus ended our conference, 
and I believe it was the last time the Governor 
paid a visit to the hunting schooners. 

About fifteen miles to the north-east of Jap Bay 
stands a large and peculiar shaped rock. Itisa 
prominent landmark, and is known as Arch Rock. 
It is surrounded with a net-work of low ledges, 
over which the waves break with a never-ceasing 
and deafening noise. Here two of us were landed 
one fine morning in the latter part of July, with 
five days’ provisions, a rifle and ammunition, and 
a smali skiff—our third hunting boat. Inside of 
the low reef we found a good sized lagoon and 
several passages between the rocks, with smooth 
water. The large rock formed as perfect an arch 
on the north-east side as if it had been fashioned 
with human hands. It is about forty feet in 
height, and slants to the opposite side, where the 
opening is not so large, though more irregular. 
[ts thickness through trom side to side is not less 
than twenty feet, forming a cave about the same 
number of feet in diameter. The floor is at least 
three feet higher than the low rocks, and almost 
level. It being covered several feet deep with 
decayed seaweed, our first occupation after we 
had janded was to get this cleared out and make 
the place habitable, as here would be our quarters 
during our stay. We made a trip to the beach 
and brought off a skiff load of water and wood, 
and were shortly after ready lo commence opera- 
tions. The first day passed without anything 
occurring; no otters had been seen inside the reet, 
and a light fog hanging outside obscured our 
view seawards. ‘Ihe schooner had sailed to the 
north-east when we left her, and she was now, 
no doubt, many miles from us. The next day 
set in foggy, and the surf sang its usual 
monotonous chant. Flocks of sea birds in great 
variely were constantly sweeping around us in all 
directions. A leopard seal was seen disporting 
itself in the lagoon, a hundred yards from us, but 
there were no signs of otters. The day passed 
slowly with an increasing wind from the eastward, 
bringing the fog and spray from the breakers over 
us like rain and penetrating far into the cave. 
We had a fire constantly burning in a corner, and 
with hot coffee were making ourselves comfortable 
as possible, the outside uproar disturbing us but 
little. After dark the wind increased to a gale, 
and came down in heavy squalls, howling through 
the cave and scattering our effects unceremoniously 
about the floor. Our fire had now been extin- 
guished by the wind ‘aud spray, and we sat in the 
darkness listening to the warring of the elements. 
‘The seas broke with tremendous force; now and 
then a heavy roller would come along, and, meeting 
the obstructions of the reef, would rise to a height 
of thirty or forty feet, and then precipitate itself 
with a terrific shock on the rocks sending a volume 
of brine flying into our cavernous abode. Sleep 
was out of question this night; and we could only 
sit, clad in our oil-clothing, perched in the skiff, 
which we had hauled inside and well to wind- 
ward, and await events. [here was no danger, 
so far as we could see, as our rock had, 
perhaps, for centuries, weathered many such a 
storm, and still stood intact, but it was with no 
pleasant feelings that we sat there, thinking of the 
coziness of the cabin on board the schooner and all 
the little comforts to be obtained there. It was a 
long, long night; there was no abatement of 
the gale, and, when the morning dawned, it was 
blowing as furiously as ever. ‘The lagoon outside 
was one sheet of white foam, and the surrounding 
rocks were all covered with water. Inside the 
cave it was little better; our skiff was afloat, vising 
and falling witl the sea outside, and it took us all 
our time to keep it from being swept out into the 
lagoon, Was it always like this during any un- 
usually heavy storm—which would account for 
the mass of seaweed accumulating on the floor ?— 
or was it got up for our special benefit, for having 
offended old Neptune in invading one of his 
shrines? Our provisions were in a deplorable 
state; our hard bread was a mass of pulp, and 
our coffee and sugar were nowhere; our remain- 
ing stores consisted of two tins of preserved meat. 
During the forenoon the water subsided in the 
cave and we had the skiff again under control, 


ice and snow, a very few hours spent lying motion- 
less on an ice-covered rock were enough to pul a 
damper on the ardour of the most enthusiastic otter- 
hunter. Nevertheless they persevered. ‘Two hun- 
ters from the Hakefune, Russian Jansen and 
Charles Rupke, were one winter stationed by 
themselves in some out-of-the-way place, whence 
they used to start out with a small boat every 
morning at daylight to a rock about half a 
mile from their camp, and with their rifles in 
their hands lie there for hours, perhaps, before 
an otter appeared, but they hardly ever returned 
to shore empty-handed, one or two otters gene- 
rally rewarding their endurance. One bitterly 
cold morning in January, having landed and 
hauled up their boat, they made the circuit of the 
rock and found an otter just in the act of getting 
down to the water. ‘The animal appeared to feel 
great reluctance to returning to its native element, 
first dipping one paw and, then another into the 
water and taking it out again, shaking and shiver- 
ing as daintily as a young girl taking her first 
plunge. Evidently the water was colder than it 
fancied, and it had, probably, made up its mind 
to remain on the rock, when a bullet from Rupke’s 
rifle decided the question. ‘They secured the otter, 
intending to return to camp at once, as the day 
was rather too cold even for them, but arriving at 
the place where they had landed they found the 
boat afloat and about a hundred yards away from 
them, drifting slowly farther and farther away. 
‘There was no time to consider or hesitate, and no 
help could be expected from any direction. Jansen 
could not swim, but Rupke could; so without a 
moment’s loss of time he threw off his long rubber 
boots and heavy coat and dashed into the 
water; it was either life or death for both of 
them! Rupke was soon in the boat, and, seiz- 
ing the sculls, quickly brought her back to 
the rock and took Jansen and the otter on 
board. In a few minutes more they were 
on shore and alongside a Llazing fire, Rupke not 
feeling a bit the worse for his impromptu bath; 
and they were more careful after that in securing 
their boat. Many a time after we had landed and 
established ourselves in some quiet place, while 
anticipating a few days’ good hunting, we would, 
to our great annoyance, be surprised by a crowd 
of Japanese and Ainos, who had acquired the un- 
pleasant habit of paying us unceremonious visils 
at unseasonable hours, on which occasions they 
would vehemently insinuate that we had better get 
on board our vessel at once as our presence was 
not wanted on the island. High words were 
doubtless used, but as we could not understand 
each other, this did no harm. But we never came 
to blows, invariably complying with the intima- 
tion, deeming discretion the better part of valour, 
as they were always six lo one; still it was very 
aggravating. ‘The Governor of Iterup at this 
time was a young, active man, with a very hot 
temper, but a real, kind gentleman, as T found out 
afterwards when I was wrecked on the island in 
the Kaishu Maru. His knowledge of English was 
very limited. He had two stock words which he 
used on all occasions; one was “Governor,” the 
other one was * Go home ”—‘‘ Go’ome”’ as he pro- 
nounced it as one word. We musthaveled hima 
terrible life, for the three or four schooners hunt- 
ing off the island always had a crowd on shore, 
and after being warned away from one place, we 
landed again somewhere else, consequently the 
Governor had to be constantly in pursuit of us, so 
that it was no wonder his temper sometimes got 
the best of him. On the arrival of the Afyrtle at 
Jap Bay we met the Kaitakushi steamer Kapron 
going out to the S.W., and four American 
schooners steering to the N.1.., only the American 
schooner Baffendeau remaining in the bay at 
anchor. Shortly after the sails had been furled 
we received a message from the Baffendeau that 
the Governor was on board and wished to see us 
. there. ‘The captain and I immediately went on 
board, taking our Chinese cook as interpeter, think- 
ing that as he was next door neighbour to the 
Japanese he must understand the language, but 
we found that all the Japanese he knew was a few 
not very elegant words picked up during a week’s 
residence in the Chinese quarter of Yokohama. 
We found a Japanese sampan alongside, and half 
a dozen Ainos strolling about the deck. Going 
down in the cabin we found the Japanese Gover- 
nor sitting in the middle, and the captain of the 
schooner and his shooters surrounding him. After 
being properly introduced we were told to “go’ome,” 
and our conversation consisted for the next half 
hour of monosyllables, translated by our cook. 
As far as we could make out, the Governor 
wanted us to leave at once, because the island 
belonged to Japan. Japan was a great coun- 
try, and America was a great country also. One 
great country should respect the laws of the other 
great country. Japanese laws forbade us hunting 
off ‘Iterup, consequently we ought to go. During 
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which was immediately taken advantage of by 
getting a much needed sleep, and in spite of our 
drenched condition and the spray still hurling in 
upon us, 
around us. 
found a change in affairs 
gone, and it was blow } 
west gale, bringing with it strong aromatic 
odours from the shore. 
noise, but nothing to what it had been during 
the previous night, 
side without danger. 


we were soon oblivious to everything 
When we awoke towards evening we 
: the easterly wind had 
now blowing a fresh north- 
The surf still madea great 


and we could venture out- 
The air was clear and 
dry and there was hardly a cloud to be seen 
except on the eastern horizon, where a thick 
black bank was gradually sinking beyond the 
range of our vision. Our firewood, or what re- 
mained of it, was wet, and we had to do without 
fire for that night, so after finishing one of the tins 
of meat we again sought rest and sleep. 


The following morning all traces of the storm 
had disappeared—these phenomena are not of 
long duration during the summer months off the 
islands—and the sun came out hot. T'wo large 
otters were gambolling in the water, unaware of 
our proximity; my mate brought the rifle to bear 
on them and fired; but to our disappointment the 
rifle hung fire. We tried several cartridges with 
the same result; they had got wet during the gale 
and were at present unfit for use. A couple of hours 
drying in the sun would, no doubt, restore them to 
efficacy; but in the meantime the otters were 
tantalizing us with their presence, and we could 
nol get oul from the cave without disturbing them, 
and perhaps putting them to flight. Finally they 
withdrew to one of the passages, and thus enabled 
us to bring the cartridges and firewood out 
in the sun. We now perceived that one of the 
bottom-boards in the skiff had been stove, and we 
were consequently deprived of the means of leav- 
ing the rock until the return of the schooner. At 
noon everything was dry, and we now anxiously 
waited for the reappearance of the otters, as we 
knew that they had not yet gone outside the reef. 
It was almost daik before they came in sight. The 
rifle was again painted at them, but the first cart- 
ridge failed to go off. With the second, however, 
we were more fortunate, and an otter was killed; 
of the other otter no more was seen. To get the 
dead otter on shore was now a fresh problem. We 
made several attempts to float the skiff, but as it 
immediately filled we had to give up the attempt. 
Ultimately by going from ledge to ledge we got with- 
in twenty feet of the otter. We had fishing lines 
and hooks with us, and we ullimately managed to 
hook it and pull it on shore. It did not take us 
long to get its skin off; a fire lit, and its hind- 
quarters roasting for supper, and it was with 
great gusto that we partook of it although the 
flavour was strong and it was as tough as 
leather. Next day we caught a quantity of fish, 
but shot no otters; that we were not going to 
starve was evident, and was some consolation, 
although the food was not very choice in quality, 
but as long as we could procure enough of it 
we were all right. Day succeeded day and 
still no schooner; our firewood gave out on the 
seventh day and after that we had to eat our 
fish raw; the water would have been finished 
also if we had not been able to replenish it on 
arainy day. Calms or light variable winds had 
been the weather since the gale, with a heavy 
fog always off shore. We saw no miore otters; 
but as their sight and scent is both very keen, no 
doubt our presence on the rock kept them away 
from the lagoon, and as we had no boat we could 
not get into the channels or outside the reef to 
hunt them, On the ninth evening as we were pre- 
paring for sleep we suddenly heard the unexpected 
splash of oars; and in a few minutes one of the 
hunting boats belonging to the schooner made its 
welcome appearance. Heigh ho! presto; change 
our troubles were over; after getling some wood 
from shore we soon had a rousing fire and hot 
coffee underway (hot coffee is the universal pana- 
cea for all ills up north) and enjoyed a good meal 
again. Then along smoke, and our adventures 
and mishaps told, and we had our last night’s 
sleep on Arch Rock. 


The Kongo Kan and Hiyei Kan, which are now 
stationed at Yokohama, will leave for a cruise in 
foreign waters on the 2nd proximo, taking each 
forty graduates of the Naval College. 


The quantity of rice and other grain that 
changed hands in the I‘ukagawa Rice Market for 
the furst half of this month was 96,242 bales. 

An exhibition of marine products will be opened 
on the 5th proximo for a week in Tottori Prefec- 
ture. Rear-Admiral Yanagi, Director of the Japan 
Marine Products Society, will leave ‘Tokyo on the 
25th instant for Tottori, in order to preside at the 
opening ceremony.—Nip pox. 
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LETTER FROM WASHINGTON. 


——_—_—____— 
(FRom an OccastonaL CorRESPONDENT.) 


Washington, June 2oth. 

The leading topic in streets and clubs here to- 
day is the proposed appointment of Admiral 
Schnfeldt to the Chinese mission to succeed Mr. 
Denby. No one denies the Admiral’s fitness for 
the place, his undimmed eye, unabated vigour, 
liberal learning and principles, long-standing 
friendship with the leading officials of China, 
varied professional and diplomatic experience 
through the trying scenes of the wars and rumours 
of wars and peace times of the last tWo-score years 
—all contribute to make him an eminently fit 
person for the very important post in question. 
The Admiral’s administration at Havana during 
the sixties was alike able and honourable, reflect- 
ing credit upon the United States Government and 
giving great satisfaction to the then Secretary of 
State. His career in the Navy has been equally 
distinguished. Among the many lasting effects of 
his official career as head of the Bureau of 
Navigation, and as acting Secretary of the Navy 
may be mentioned the splendid types of war-vessel 
seen in the Chicago and Boston, &c. Over and 
above all these looms the treaty with Korea. Mr. 
Cussner is the “dark horse” in the race, and if 
he ‘gets there,” he will undoubtedly conduct an 
able administration, He says nothing, and has 
several times declined an interview—it may be 
there is some “nigger in the woodpile’” whose 
opportune appearance has long been arranged by 
the “White man” at the White House. 

There seems to be no doubt at the Navy De- 
partment that the Pensacola is to be the next 
flagship on the Asiatic Station. Her officers have 
not yet been assigned. 

The result of the vote for the prohibition amend- 
ment in Pennsylvania, though disastrous to the 
proposed amendment, has cansed nnusual disturb- 
ance in the leading political circles of the State, 
the Democrats charging that the Republicans are 
responsible for the defeat of the prohibitory amend- 
ment, and the Prohibitionists threatening to “cut” 
both parties. Among the latter are Senator Quay, 
Postmaster-General Wanamaker, and Governor 
Beaver. : 

Captain T. O. Selfridge has been assigned to 
the Board for inspecting certain ships needing 
repairs. His Ikeshima trouble seems not to have 
seri ously affected his popularity among the powers 
that. be. 

Lieut. Gilpatrick and wife are pleasantly circum- 
starsced at Annapolis, as well as Ensigns Dressel, 
Haesler, Harlow, and Engineer Barton. Pay In- 
spector Tolfree is in charge of the business of 
Brooklyn Navy Yard, Surgeon Kirshner is at the 
Naval Rendezvous, New York City. Lieut. 
Murphy, U.S.M.C., is in charge of the U.S. Marine 
Guard at the Paris Exposition. Dr. Ogden, late of 
the Funiata, is undergoing examination for promo- 
tion in New York. The excitement over the 
Johnstown flood has subsided here, and pool, 
poker, and politics bob up serenely once more. 


LETTER FROM SAN FRANCISCO. 
—_——_—_>—____—_ 
(From our SpgciaL CorRESPONDENT.) 


San Francisco, June 29th. 
We are beginning to understand the practical 
working of the Scott law. Col. Forsythe, the well- 
known raisin grower of Fresno, says that the in- 


dustry is going to be rnined for want of labour.. 


White men cannot work in the heat of Fresno; 
each gang would have to be accompanied by a 
physician and a hospital. As to Chinamen, they 
thoroughly understand the benefit which the Scott 
Act has conferred upon the men of their race who 
are now here. They refuse to make contracts al 
any price. Col. Forsythe says that in seven years 
the State of California will be bankrupt for want 
of labour. As Col. Forsythe declared during the 
campaign of 1888 that a reduction of halfa cent in 
the duty on raisins would ruin the raisin industry 
of Fresno, though, at the time, California raisins 
commanded more money than Spanish raisins, duty 
paid, his views do not command the attention which 
he probably thinks they deserve; but in this 
instance they are shared by others whose opinions 
carry weight. : . _— 

The population of Chinatown is steadily dimi- 
nishing. A year ago, it was hard to find an 
empty room there. Now there are plenty of empty 
rooms, and some empty houses, though rents have 
fallen. About 6,000 Chinese are said to have left 
the city since the new law went into effect last 
October, and only 300 arrivals are reported. If 


the exodus continues at the present rate there will 
not be 10,000 Chinamen left in the United States 
at the end of the century. Of course the deple- 
tion of Chinatown implies a decrease of business. 
The trade of the Chinese merchants is falling 
away; one of the leading firms on Washington 
St., Jung Hop & Co., lately made an assignment 
with a large stock of goods on hand. Nor is it 
the Chinese only who are suffering. A large 
number of white teamsters and draymen made a 
good living out of the Chinese merchants: they 
are now mostly idle. Several wholesale grocers 
counted the Chinese shopkeepers among their best 
customers. That trade is now wiped out. 


So we reap what we sowed when we got rid of 
the Chinese, we shall all be happy—in the desolate 
freedom of the wild ass. Meanwhile Justice 
Stephen J. Field, who has never got the Presi- 
dential bee out of his bonnet, though he has no 
more chance of becoming President than your 
correspondent, gets Davis Kearney to write him 
a letter thanking him for his decision on the Scott 
law, and replies in a long discourse averring that 
he has always been achampion of race prejudice 
and ignorance. Queer, is’nt it, to see a man of 
his ability boasting of the great disgrace of his 
career? ; 

Simon Cameron is dead. He was the doyen 
among American statesmen, being nearly ninety 
years old at the time of his death. He was the 
architect of his own fortune, having had the 
good luck to take a hand in banking when 
the development of Pennsylvania called for bank- 
ing facilities, and in railroads, when the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, the greatest company of its kind 
in the world, was first started. He was past 
midcle age when he took a hand in politics; but 
his ability, his personal magnetism, and his 
wealth enabled him to take the lead of his party 
in his State, and his supremacy was undisputed 
for thirty years. He was individually an honest 
man: he was so rich that he did not need to be 
anything else ; but he certainly dealt leniently with 
thieves when he met them. When Mr. Lincoln 
made him Secretary of War, he gave out such 
outrageous contracts right and left to his Penu- 
sylvania friends that the royal north was appalled, 
and he had to be removed. After a brief term of 
service as minister to Russia, he entered the 
United States Senate, and represented Penn- 
sylvania therein until his age warned him to retire, 
when he vacated his post in favour of his son. He 
was a type of the modern politician. The only 
principle he ever possessed was devotion to the 
manufacturing interests of Pennsylvania. To 
him who would aid him in promoting these he would 
promise anything, concede anything, forgive 
anything. It was perhaps a redeeming trait in 
his character that he saw through Blaine and 
despised him, 

Since I wrote, the Rhode Islanders have followed 
the example of the Pennsylvanians and crushed 
out the prohibition party in that State. They 
have repealed the prohibition amendment by a 
vote of 2 out of 3. This is a staggering blow for the 
fanatics who have been trying to make us tem- 
perate by law. It will probably inaugurate a 
general reaction throughout the country against 
sumptuary laws, and will give the advocates of high 
license new courage to go on with their work. Pro- 
hibition now reigns absolute in two States only— 
Kansas and lowa—and the party of moderation 
and common sense will make strenuous exertions to 
uproot it there. In Kansas, the State constitution 
not only forbids the sale and manufacture of in- 
toxicating liquor, but it directs the Sheriff to seize 
and confiscate all moveable property which is de- 
signed to be used in such sale or manufacture: 
thus sheriffs have seized chairs, tables, bottles, 
glasses, counters, carpets, and curtains, and sold 
them at auction. In Iowa, gentlemen who have 
imported from New York or San Francisco wines 
for use on their table, have seen them seized and 
forfeited, All this folly now bids fair to be fol- 
lowed by a reaction in the opposite sense, and it 
will be lucky if Davenport and Topeka do not be- 
come noted centres of drunkenness. 

The doughty Murat Halstead of Cincinnati 
who declared that he would be minister to Berlin, 
in spite of the Senate, or perish in the attempt, 
has been diiven back to his editorial sanctum to 
ponder over the vicissitudes of life: the President 
has nominated W. M. Walter Phelps of New 
Jersey to the post. Phelps is one of the smartest 
men who came to the front in the corrupt era of 
reconstruction. He made a fortune out of land- 
grant railways, and was a loyal follower of Grant 
and Blaine. He is a staunch believer in moral 
ideas, likewise in boodle—especially the latter. 
Still, he is a gentleman, and in days when the 
country has to pick up Irish refugees to represent 
it abroad, it is a comfort to remember that he is 
an American. 

Secretary Tracy las extended the time for the 


completion of the Charleston five weeks. He was 
induced to do so by assurances that the engines 
of the Naniwa Kan had to be rebuilt after 
her first trial trip. You can verify this statement 
better than we can here. There is a dismal fore- 
boding in certain circles in this city that the 
Charleston cannot be altered so as to fulfil the 
conditions of her contract; in a word, that the 
UVnion Iron Works were so anxious to get a con- 
tract that they did not sufficiently consider whe- 
ther it could be lived up to. If the ship proves 
a failure, it wifl be a sore disappointment to this- 
coast, 


The leading topic of conversation, even in draw- 
ing-rooms, is the coming fight between Sullivan 
and Kilrain which is to come off next week in 
in Louisiana. Both men have been trained toa 
point, and both are reported to be in the finest 
condition. All the fat on their bones has been 
thrown off, leaving nothing but bone, muscle, and 
bright shining skin behind. The place fixed for 
the encounter of course as yet a secret, but, ac- 
cording to the terms of the fight, it must be within 
200 miles of New Orleans. The Governor of 
Louisiana has issued a proclamation calling the 
attention of the authorities to the laws against 
prize fighting; but this is understood to be 
buncomb. There never has been a time that a 
prize fight was unwelcome on the soil of the 
Pelican State. In the betting-rooms Kilrain is the 
favourite, mainly in consequence of the belief that 
Sullivan’s constitution has been broken down by 
dissipation; but the champion still trots his 26 
miles at 2 stretch without distress, and his wind is 
evidently sound. In my next letter I will pro- 
bably be able to give you details of the battle. If 
Sullivan wins, he will be challenged forthwith by 
Peter Jackson, the negro—who is by all odds the 
best bred and best mannered man among’ the 
members of the prize-ring. 

The 14th annual four miles eight-oared race be- 
tween Yale and Harvard came off yesterday, and 
Yale was the winner by 25 seconds. Yale's stroke 
varied from 30 to 33 to the minute; Harvard’s 
from 32 to 34; but during most of the time both 
crews pulled 32 strokes, the Yale stroke being per- 
ceptibly longer than that of Harvard. The time 
of the winning boat was as follows :—Half mile, 
2.28; one, mile 4.47; 14 miles, 7.15 ; 2 miles, 10.08 ; 
2} miles, 13.20; 3 miles, 15.37; 34 miles, 18.353 4 
miles, 21.30. Yale has now eight races to six won 
by Harvard, and the Yale men exult accordingly. 


GETTING UP THE HANKOW RIOT. 


—_—_—_4— 

In reference to the recent trouble at Hankow, 
a correspondent of the V.-C. Daily News writes as 
follows from that port on the 6th inst. :— 


The trouble began on Thursday afternoon, the 
4th inst., in this way :—But, previous to that, our 
Consul had been informed that trouble was a- 
brewing, through the experiences of certain of the 
Wuchang Missionaries, whose houses and persons 
had been rather freely handled by some of the 
students, al present up for examination, who had 
somehow become aware that, under the present 
régime, they are at liberty to work their will on 
any unfortunate foreigner who falls into their 
hands, provided they don’t go too far. 

Finding perhaps that there was but little fun, 
and less glory, to be got by Missionary baiting in 
Wuchang, a few Sung Yang students crossed the 
river on Thursday, in search of adventures on the 
foreign concession, with the result that, in the 
course of the afternoon, one of them landed in the 
police station. It seems that just as the persons 
of these long-robed gentry are sacred from the 
bamboo in the native Courts, so also do they enjoy 
the corresponding privilege of not being liable to 
incarceration in the Municipal gaol. When 
they are apprehended they have to be handed 
over toa Wet-yuen, who treats them as his very 
brothers, or sets them immediately at liberty 
again, as in this case. No sooner, haweiae: did 
our student regain his freedom than he got toge- 
ther a score of his friends, and proceeded in 
search of the native policemen who had so far far- 
gotten themselves as to lay hands on him, to give 
them a mauling. They found them on their beat 
on the bund, and thrashed them so severely that 
one has been laid up ever since. Some foreigners 
and police came to the rescue, and in the scuffle 
which followed, one student fell down dead—at 
least that was the native idea, which the opinion 
of our medical men that he was only shamming, 
and that there was very little the matter with him, 
failed to alter. 

That was how it all began. The news of course 
speedily spread, that the police had killed a man, 
and a crowd began to assemble at the Station. 
The Consul was soon there, also the doctor, and 
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various’ native officials, and, as in view of the 
threatening aspect of affairs, it was thought prudent 
to have the living body of the dead student re- 
moved from there, one of the latter kindly had it 
cartied to his yamén. An excited crowd hung 
around all the evening; there was much shouting 
and some stone-throwing, but fortunately the riot 
avas staved off for the night, which passed quietly. 


On Friday our student was to have been brought 
down again for the trial of his case at the Consulate, 
but was not. Instead there came’ a great crowd, 
which took possession of the bund and amused 
itself by demonstrating against the police station 
atintervals. With Chinkiang fresh in memory, it 
is hardly necessary to state that all the responsible 
concession authorities lool: steps to preserve the 
peace. Our Consul, as in duty bound, called for 
his writer and dictated a despatch to the Taotai, 
who immediately started with the speed of an 
arrow for Wuchang—some say to be out of the 
way; others think he might have had business 
there. It is said too that the Consul sent a mes- 
sage to the Viceroy, and even. took the extreme 
and desperate step of writing Sir John at Peking. 
This is not certain, but there isnot the least doubt 
that he took every step, and exhausted every 
means, which is now-a-days permitted to a Consul 
in such an emergency. ‘The Municipal Council 
was equally active ; it was seen al once that some- 
thing must be done, so the police were withdrawn 
from the places where the mob was thickest. It 
was a merciful step, for not a few in the crowd 
had old scores to settle with them, so the 
poor fellows had to endure blows and insults 
which they no longer dared resent. As the 
day advanced, the glory of Hankow departed. 
Our beautiful bund was occupied by a mixed 
multitude of coolies, students, and rowdies; our 
pleasant sidewalk by the river’s brim, hitherto 
kept clear for the exercise of our citizens and ladies, 
and the recreation of their amahs and babies, was 
monopolised by the mob. They occupied all the 
chairs for sitting or jumping on, they swung in the 
trees, and made themselves quite at home every- 
where. When the hour arrived at which Hankow 
takes its constitutional no one put in an ap- 
pearance; the dignified Consular or Customs 
officials, the brisk teamen, and the knowing 
brokers were all alike absent, a fact which 
the mob was quick to note and comment on. 
Such remarks as ‘the foreign devils are down 
from their high horse to-day,’’ * look at the rats 
peeping out of their holes,” were to be heard on 
every hand. The wative authorities had sent down 
a few scores of red-capped yamén men Lo assist in 
keeping the peace, but these were chiefly occupied 
in enjoying the fun, or in helping iton. After 
dark, things for a while looked serious ; it seemed 
as if at last the Hankow riot was about to begin in 
earnest. At the Police Station the half bricks were 
more thickly thrown, several foreigners, includ- 
ing his worship the Lord Mayor, were struck 
in several places all over, and there were signs 
that they might so far forget themselves as to 
retaliate, in which case the mandarin in charge 
declared he would wash his hands of the whole 
business, and the affair would then probably have 
come to a speedy commencement or termination, 
Nothing so rash, however, was done, although all 
who wished to pass along the West Road ran the 
risk of a broken head. At this juncture our 
plucky Police Inspector, on whose shoulders the 
whole task of defending the Settlement seemed to 
have fallen, had two brass guns rolled forward 
and aimed, the one up West Street, and the other 
up Water Street. They were charged to the muzzle 
with air, not very pure, but heated up to the explod- 
ing point as was all the air in the vicinity. Fortun- 
ately they did not go.off, but the moral effect was 
immense. The mob visibly quaked; the mandarin 
in charge of the native forces rushed forward in 
great alarm saying “lake these guns away and go 
inside, and I will seize men,” but some officious 
individual let out the information that Muni- 
cipality possessed no gunpowder, a piece of news 
which was immediately communicated to the mob; 
received with derisive cheers, and caused the 
mandarin to collapse at once. All this as may be 
imagined caused no little alarm in several house- 
holds; some left the poit and more prepared to 
go. Stillthe night passed without an outbreak ; 
in spite of all the favourable circumstances the 
Hankow riot did not come off on Friday. Satur- 
day morning showed but little change. A small 
advance had been made on the side of law and 
order, by the seizing of tluee desperate rioters, 
rather small, very ragged, and feeble ones, and 
setting them down at the door of the Police Sta- 
tion with wooden collars on their necks as a terror 
to evil-doers. On the other side an advance had 
also been made, by sticking up placards in the 
native streets, one of which (copy enclosed) says 
*© Men of our great country ! the useless civil and 
military officials are all “f them Englishmen’s 


brats, two cannon are placed at the mouth of the 
street to shoot the flowery people. A knowing 
man’s announcement.” 

There has been plenty of stir all day, but the 
evening has come and nothing been done yet in the 
way of burning houses or killing people. The con- 
viction is beginning to gain ground that in spite of 
allthe getting up the riot won’t take place. A 
splendid chance has been entirely wasted. ‘The rio- 
ters had all theycould have wished—a cry which has 
answered elsewhere; native officials whose dilatori- 
ness was sure, and sympathy probable; foreign of- 
ficials who be they as wise and as energetic as they 
may, have absolutely nothing effective which they 
can do, and a body of foreign residents who had 
no desire for fighting. At present the mob has 
retired. Its place has been taken by native 
soldiers whose tents and banners make our bund 
look like a fair. Hankow smiles and promenades 
up and down its sidewalk once more, and will soon 
farget its fears, but a lesson has been read to those 
who have the ears to hear it. 


The correspondent, writing two days later says 
that though there had been sundry alarms, peace 
had been maintained to date, and the ‘Taotai, 
having written a poetical proclamation, ithad been 
widely posted. ‘ The native town is full of ru- 
mours; most of them absurd enough. Amongst 
the commonest are :—The Chinese at present visit 


protect the natives from the foreigners ! 


Mayor!! Also that the foreigners have offered 
Ts. 3,000 to settle the matter, but it has been re- 
jected as ridiculously insufficient.” ‘Ihe corre- 


spondent further says “that the native officials 


cannot be depended on for effective help in time. 


Not ull eight-and-forty hours after the trouble here 
began, did the soldiers put.in an appearance, ina 
That the Hankow Settle- 
ment was not destroyed was due more to the fact 
that the mob seemed to have no leaders, and no 
programme beyond waiting to see what was about 
to happen, than to anything which our protectors 


business-like number. 


did.” 


THE NEW FOREIGN POLICY IN 


FAPAN. 
———_>—_____—— 


The last letter of The Times correspondent in 
TOky to that journal is a political manifesto of great 
importance. It statesand explains the new foreign 
policy of the Japanese Government, and we are 
fairly justified in describing it as a political mani- 


festo, not only from the tone of the communication 


itself, but from the position of the writer and the 
accuracy with which in previous letters he has 
expounded the varying phases of the political 
situation at times when the rest of the wo:ld were 
This being the 
character of the letter in question, itis worth while 
to examine with some care the policy which the writer 


in something like outer darkness. 


declares the Japanese Government has now defini- 


tely adopted and made up its mind resolutely to 


pursue ia the future; and it may be’ well here to re- 
member that the effect of recent changes in the 
Japanese Cabinet, and the higher ranks of the 


Administration, is that there never has been since: 


the restoration of the Mikado to power a stronger 
Government in Japan or one which, so far as we 
are able to judge, had behind it a more absolutely 
unanimous public opinion. Not only has Count 
Okuma taken a leading place in the Ministry, but 
Count Goto, a man of far more advanced views, 
has consented for the time being, at least, to sail 
in the same boat with his old colleagues and 
friends. And as The Times correspondent points 
out, with perfect accuracy, perhaps the most 
stupendous change in Japan in the last quarter of 
the century is the creation of a real bona fide public 
opinion in the country. If we are to judge this 
public opinion as we do public opinion in other 
countries, by the Press, then we are justified in 
saying that there is no question of foreign policy 
really before the country except that of treaty 
revision. From time to time the public mind has 
indeed been excited by events especially connected 
with the neighbouring Empire of China; but these 
are mere incidents which pass away, leaving 
scarcely a trace behind them, while treaty revision 
until lately appeared destined to abide for ever. 
The question shared with the new Constitution the 
thought and energies of Japanese statesmen for ten 
years past, and it was present to their minds long 
before the question of the Constitution took a 
practical shape. But the Constitution is now 
declared, and still treaty revision appears to be 
pretty much where it was when Iwakura, at the 


the Concession at the risk of their lives, and that a 
regiment of soldiers has been stationed there to 
That the 
Viceroy is just waiting to see if the student dies or 
not, and if he does, he will demand the heads of 
several foreigners, beginning with our worthy Lord 


head of an imposing Commission, came to Europe, 
now about eighteen years ago, with a view to 
obtanining a solution which has not yet been forth- 
coming. From that time to the present the 
question has held the field against all other ques- 
tions of foreign policy in Japan, and therefore 
when a change in dealing with the question is 
announced, which is little short of a revolution in 
the diplomatic methods of Japan, we think we are 
justified in styling it the new Japanese foreign 
policy. 

At the very outset we will say frankly that, in 
our opinion, regarding it merely from the point of 
view of British subjects and British trade, there is 
nothing in the new departure which should in any 
degree excile our apprehension ; so far as the new 
treaties and the old treaties are concerned thechange 
is one of form and not of substance. The proposi- 
tions which Count Okuma despatched to the Treaty. 
Powers in December last are precisely those to 
which the British Minister gave his consent at the 
Conference two years ago—and not only, as we 
understand it, gave his consent, but, in co-opera- 
tion with the German Minister, actually proposed. 
The details of these proposals were so amply 
discussed in these columns at the time that we will 
not enter into them at present, more especially as 
we are likely to have abundant opportunity in 
the course of the next eighteen months of review- 
ing and reconsidering them in the greatest detail. 
We will only now say that, under the proposed 
arrangements, foreigners will be freely permitted 
to travel, trade, reside, or own real property in all 
parts of the Japanese Empire, and that for a 
period of years the foreign settlements will sul 
retain their present status and character. This 
latter provision we regard as one of considerable 
importance, because it will enable those Europeans, 
of whom there are not a few, who are at present 
nervous about trusting themselves to Japanese 
jurisdiction, to remain in safety in those cities of 
refuge, and from this safe position, to observe the 
working of the new arrangementt as applied to 
their more enterprising countrymen who go to 
reside in the interior, For our own part, we have 
no doubt whatever that before the period elapses at 
which the foreign settlements will lose their status 
there will not be a fair-minded or reasonable 
European in Japan who will any longer hesitate in 
committing himself to the Japanese jurisdiction, 
especially iu- view of the tangible advantages which 
are to be gained thereby; for the new arrange- 
ments provide for the appointment of competent 
foreign judges to sit with Japanese judges in the 
Supreme Court of the Empire with appellate 
jurisdiction in all cases above $100, the foreign 
judges being in a majorily in all cases in which 
foreigners are concerned, either as plaintiffs or 
defendants. Moreover, the New Civil Codes will 
be duly promulgated and put into force at least 
three years before the period agred upon for aboli- 
tion of the present status of the foreign settle- 
ments, and authorised English translations will be 
published at least eighteen months before that time. 
All these provisions are in substance those which 
were discussed before at the meetings of the Tokio 
conference, and are in effect those which were 
agreed to by some of theleading Powers, amongst 
others by Great Britain. But there is a very 
significant change in point of form: in the first 
place, instead of being embodied in solemn 
treaties, these arrangements will be formally 
established by an exchange of Diplomatic notes, 
and as to one point upon which the whole previous 
arrangement came to wreck, the difficulty is 
skilfully avoided, although the device is of a very 
simple character. At the Conference some of the 
foreign Ministers pressed for the submission 
to them, before its promulgation, of the new Civil 
Codes, and Count Inouye apparently agreed to the 
demand; but Japanese public opinion rebelled 
against a proceeding which it seems to have re- 
garded as undignified and derogatory. Whatever 
refinement diplomatic phrases may have woven 
round this demand, public opinion in Japan, as 
elsewhere, takes things in the rough, and looks at 
practical effect; diplomatists may apply the gilt 
as between each other, but the outside public, 
with perhaps coarser instincts, looks at the quality 
of the gingerbread, and this provision was regarded 
as nothing less than the submission of a most im- 
portant piece of Japanese legislation to the judg- 
ment of a number of foreign Ministers who were 
in no sense responsible to Japan. We pointed 
out very strongly at the time the unnecessary 
character of this provision, and we said that, 
judging by all the “ifs” and “buts,” the foreign 
Ministers seemed about to quit Japan for ever the 
moment the treaty was signed. Diplomatic action 
would of course continue under the new as under 
the old arrangements, and if the Codes were not 
of the character which we all expected them to be, 
and which the foreign Ministers might have known 
them to be, it was easy to bring about by diplo- 
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matic representation tlie needed alterations. This, 
in fact, is what is being done by the new arrange- 
ment. There is no talk of submitting independent 
Japanese legislation to the judyment of the foreign 
Ministers; but three years before the status of the 
foreign settlement is altered—in other words, three 
years before foreigners in Japan have, as it were, 
broken down the bridges behind them and burnt 
their boats, the new civil law under which they 
will have to live in future will be laid before them, 
and they or their representatives will have ample 
Opportunity of discussing every line which it 
contains, and of bringing about such modifications 
and alterations, if any, as may be required. 


We are gratified to observe that The Times cor- 
respondent has come round to the views which we 
have expressed more than once, in regard to the 
result of this T6ky6é Conference; a more pitiable 
exhibition of incapacity it would be difficult to 
imagine. Here were seventeen men, all supposed 
to be persons of eminence and peculiar diplomatic 
experience, from seventeen different countries, met 
together to define the future position of foreigners 
in Japan, all as.it would appear in tolerable agree- 
mentin respect of the bases of future arrangements, 
and yet in the end producing what the correspon- 
dent calls ‘‘ an extraordinary jungle of stipula- 
tions,” which were unfortunately worse than the 
system they were supposed to supplant, and which, 
in fact, proved quite inadmissible. The bombastic 
ineptitude of the whole business is incredible, and 
if the accounts, which we have received from 
persons who had opportunities. of knowing what 
passed in the Conferences, be correct, if it is true 
that most of the Ministers, even of Powers whose 
interests were the smallest, insisted on endeavour- 
ing to play a leading réle, on striking attitudes at 
the Conferences and delivering wearisome dis- 
courses; on putting forward ridiculous claims on 
behalf of their own country, it is no wonder that 
this solemn meeting had such a lame and impotent 
conclusion. Nor have we been any more satisfied 
than The Times correspondent now appears to be 
with the part played by Sir Francis Plunkett. He 
does not seem to us to have remembered that he 
was the representative of a country whose interests 
in Japan, political and commercial, were almost 
as great as those of all the other countries com- 
bined. His natural position at the conference was 
that of a leader; but we cannot with any degree 
of confidence feel that he took that position. 
When one sees the miserable result of all this 
pretentious diplomatic hocus-pocus, one can 
only exclaim, ‘Oh, for an hour of Sir Harry 
Parkes!’ We have no doubt whatever that this 
eminent and far-seeing man would, had he lived 
until now, have seen the direction in which foreign 
interests lay with the same keenness and rapidity, 
and followed it with the same determination and 
success that he did when the War of Restoration 
broke out in 1868. ‘There is always something to 

* admire in strength, even though it may be strength 
applied in a wrong direction; pecca furtiter is not 
a bad maxim. What is altogether contemptible 
is weakness and vacillation where there should be 
strength and resolution; and weakness and vacil- 
lation, too, covered over by the pompous ceremonies 
of diplomatic intercourse. Iron is good and lath 
is good in their respective ways, but the lath 
painted to simulate iron is an altogether useless 
and contemptible object. 

Passing away from this temporary phase of the 
history of the treaty problem, into which we have 
been let to digress by certain observations of The 
Times correspondent, it is to be remembered that 
the only treaties which will, under the new arrange- 
ment, exist between the Powers and Japan are 
purely commercial treaties; the general scope 
and provision of which are already well known. 
The vital change in the foreign policy of Japan 
produced by these arrangements is that the system 
of diplomatic co-operation which has prevailed so 
long in that country, and still to a great extent 
prevails in China, will disappear if the Powers 
agree to the propositions laid before them by 
Count Okuma, as we believe they will. Diplomatic 
co-operation was the creature of circumstance. 
When the first foreign: treaties were made in 

. Japan all foreigners, of whatever nationality, were 
an object of contempt and hatred to the Japanese 
people, and also to their rulers. A large and 
probably, at the time, the most powerful section 
of Japanese politicians were pledged to a policy 
of expulsion of foreigners; alltacks upon foreign 
Legations, and upon individual foreigners were of 
frequent occurrence, and the question at stake 
was really whether foreigners could maintain 
their position in Japan, or quit it altogether. 
The interests of every foreign nation in Japan 
were of the very simplest kind, and they were 
common interests; viz., to maintain their posi- 
tion in the country. In comparison with this 
everything else was of no importance.. Under 
this external pressure, then, the diplomacy of all 


from the same quarter, 
therefore, 
the ci:cumstances ; 
sacrifices for 
among the Powers than Great Britain. 
the Shimonoseki affair, Earl Russell 
laid down the principle in 


no Power made 


tribution of the indemnity 
although by 


in common, 
Through 


during the last ten years various foreign Powers 


selves on different occasions in Japan. In fact, 
when the pressure of the danger of former years 
was removed, when individual interests were no 
longer merged in the interests of the whole, and 
when individual ambition began to have full scope, 
it became impossible for the system to exist any 
longer in its pristine force. The late Conference 


practical value to be done now in Japan by co- 
operation. Every Power now has some interest, 
however small, of its own, and it has no desire 
whatever to abandon even the least of these for the 
common good of the rest. The Japanese proposals 
now are in fact, that this diplomatic co-operation 
should come to an end, and that each Power 
should deal with Japan on the same independent 
footing as the Powers of the West deal with each 
other, Count Okuma lays these Proposals before 
the individual Powers, and invites each to Negotiate 
with him upon the basis here laid down. The 
United States has not only accepted the proposal, 
but has. actually concluded her treaty. As ex- 
plained in these columns last week, this country is 
not so free to proceed immediately without refer- 
ence to other Powers as was the United States, 
but we hope and believe that Lord Salisbury 
will, without delay, follow the example set by 
the United States. He has already given his 
consent to the proposals of the Japan Govern- 
ment, and all that he is required to do now is to 
agree to the abandonment of the system of 
negotiating which has proved quite impracticable, 
and to adopt another which is in accordance with 
the circumstances in Japan of to-day, and which is 
the only one likely to be productive of satisfactory 
results to all parties. British interests, as we have 
attempted to show over and over again, are more 
deeply concerned than those of any other in the 
revision of the treaties, because British subjects 
form the largest and most enterprising and 
wealthy class of the community in Japan. The 
prosperity in trade which is reasonably certain to 
follow the opening of the country to the introduc- 
tion of foreign capital and enterprise will effect 
British trade more than in any other country. 
But, indeed, it would seem that the Foreign Office 
is already assured of this, inasmuch as it has 
already given its consent to the revising of the 
treaties upon this basis. What is specially desir- 
able is that Great Britain should take its position in 
Japan at this most critical period as that of the 
foreign Power with the largest interests to maintain, 
and also we will say as a Power in full sympathy 
with modern progress in that country. No one 
can fail to have noticed in the letters of The Zimes 
correspondent a certain undertone of resolution 
and defidnce—the tone of a man anxious to come to 
a peacable and friendly understanding with you: 
“Here are my proposals for that purpose, but if 
you do not take them I intend’ going on by my- 
self, and perhaps in the end it may be worse for 
you; be my friend, if not—!" Indeed, some re- 
solute step of the kind does seem to be essential. 
Japan has just established a Parliament, elected 
by the people, and if one thing is more clear than 
another it is that this institution cannot work side 
by side with the present system prevailing in 
Japan. A Parliament which cannot pass laws 
that will affect some of the principal ports and 
cities in the country without the consent of a 
number of irresponsible foreign gentlemen, who, 
as experience has shown, cannot be brought to 
agree at the same time to any one thing, is merely 
a Parliament pour rire. This consideration alone 
would force on the Japanese Government a settle- 
ment of the treaty difficulty. 


Then again every practical device that could 
occur to the minds of Japanese statesmen and 
others has been: tried, but in vain, and unless 
Japan is to consent to the existence of the present 
state of things for ever and ever, she is, we think, 


foreign nations became uniform, for their interests 
were the same, and those interests were threatened 
Diplomatic co-operation, 
became a necessity of the times and of 
greater 
the maintenance of this union 
After 
distinctly 
a_ despatch to ail 
the foreign Powers, and agreed to an equal dis- 
paid on that occasion, 
far the largest part of the forces 
engaged in the operation were British, on the 
principle that all Powers concerned had an interest 
and were entitled to share equally. 
the troubled yeats between 1868 and 
1871 a diplomatic co-operation also had its uses, 
but since 1874 it has declined very considerably, 
although still to some extent in operation. Mr. 
Bingham, the United States Minister, was the first 
who definitely broke away from this union, and 


have certainly sought a special treatment for them- 


showed how impossible it is for any work of 
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bound to take the work in hand with a resolution 
to carry it out to a conclusion in spite of the opposi- 
tion of one or more of the Powers. As The Times 
correspondent puts it, “she has had no difficulty 
in resolving that, if just recognition to her title to 
equal treatment be not voluntarity conceded, she 
will neither seek it any longer as a suppliant, nor 
strive to purchase it at the cost of itksome and 
humiliating concessons.” ‘here is no doubting 
the meaning of such language as this, and there 
is no doubting neither that the correspondent who 
penned that sentence had ample authority for 
doing so. Behind this resolve ‘of the Japanese Go- 
vernment we may be sure lies the conviction that 
they are supported by the Public opinion of the 
country, and still more lies the conviction, which in- 
deed is very clearly expressed by The Times corre- 
spondent, that no Power in the world will move a 
vessel or fix a bayonet to continue the existence 
of the present system. If the Powers should 
refuse to negotiate upon the basis laid down 
by Count Okuma, then we assume that Japan 
will take advantage of the Provisions in the 
treaties allowing either party to denounce them 
on twelve months’ notice, and they will thus 
come to an end of themselves; then, nolens 
volens, the Powers will have to do that 
which now they are invited to do in a friendly 
manner by the Japanese Government, namely, 
negotiate new treaties. We think that the pro- 
clamation of the new Japanese Constitution and 
the rights and liberties which are therein assured 
to the inhabitants of Japan should fill the minds 
of foreigners in that country with confidence that 
their liberties will likewise be protected and 
guaranteed, and when we see countries like the. 
South American Republics possessing rights over 
foreigners, of the exercise of which there seems to 
be little complaint, we cannot doubt that in Japan, 
which is a country infinitely superior to many of 
those States, foreigners will live under the régime 
which is now inevitable in security and comfort. 
It is gratifying to observe that The Times itself, 
which is never disposed to abandon the rights of 
British subjects in the face of a foreign Power, 
urges Lord Salisbury in the very strongest manner 
to take this matter into his own hands, and not to 
cling any longer to worn-out methods and an 


obsolete system with “benighted infatuation.’ 


London and China Express. 
eee eeee”lllDDRe®:E> 
LATEST TELEGRAMS. 


—_——_q—___. 
(Revver “SpeciaL” To “ Japan Mat.”’] 


July 13th. 
The Messageries Maritimes steamer Anadyr 


has sunk after collision in Aden Harbour with 


the Oxus. 
been saved. 


The Secretary of State for War has made a 
statement to the effect that Grenfell has asked 
for reinforcements and has issued a proclama- 
tion that all dealings with the dervishes will be 
punishable by death. 


The passengers and mails have 


London, July 14th, 

A Tenant's Defence League has been formed 
to provide legal advice against landlords, with 
Mr. Parnell as president. The movement is 
attributed to the breakdown of the Plan of 
Campaign. 

The 1st Battalion of the Dorsetshire Regi- 
ment and the rst Battalion of the Yorkshire 
Regiment have been ordered to Egypt. 

London, July 16th. 

The Mew Fork Herald announces that Mr. 
Blaine has resigned. 

The trial of General Boulanger hag been de- 
cided upon. 

The French Chamber of Deputies has passed 
a bill which provides for a sum of 61,000,000 
francs for the building of ships and erection of 
defences. The Session has closed. 

Affairs in Crete have a serious aspect. 

London, July r7th. 

Mr. Parnell has instructed Sir Charles Russell 
and the rest of the Irish Counsel to withdraw 
from the case. 


It is now denied that Mr. Blaine has resigned. 


(Havas Tetgcrams.] 
Paris, July 4th. 
An explosion of fire-damp at the mines of St. 
Etienne has caused the loss of two hundred 
lives, and great damage has been done to the 


property. 
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MAIL STEAMERS. 
——__—_—_ 


YUKO NEXT MAIL IS DUB. 
From Europe, 
via Hongkong. per O. & O. Co. 
From Hongkong. per b. & O. Cos 
Fomr Hongkong. peri M. M. Co. 
From Shanghai, ’ 

Nagasaki & (¢ per N.Y. K. 
Kobe... ......06 . 
From Hongkong. per P. & O. Co. 

From America ... per B. M. Co. 
From Hongkong. per €. P.M. Co. 
From Canada, &c. per C. P. M. Co. 


Thursday, July 25th.4 


Friday, July 26th. 


Saturday, July 27th | 
Sunday, July 28th. 
Friday, 

* Arabic (with 
t Ferona left Hongkong on Jul 
July 17th. § Thibet left Hongkong on July 18th. 
Janeiro left San Francisco on July 8th. qa Port Augusta 
kong on July igth. = ** Port Fairy left Vancouver, B.C., on Ju 
16th. 

THE NEXT MALL LEAVES 

For Europe, via 
Shanghat .... 

For Europe, vid : 

Hongkong... per P, & O. Co. 


per M. M. Cu. Sunday, July 2tst. 


Yor Shanghai, - 
Kobe, and f per N. Y. K. Tuesday, July 23rd. 
Nagasaki... 

For America...... perO. & O.Co. Thursday, July 25th. 

For Europe, vid ae 
Hongkong...... per N.D. Lloyds, Sunday, Aug. 21st. 


a 


LATVESL SHIPPING. 
>-—_—_— 
ARRIVALS. 
Parthia, British steamer, 2,035, Wallace, rath 


July,—Vancouver, B.C., 28th June, Mails and 
General.—C. P. M. S.S. Co. 

Tokio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,350, Wynn, rath 
July,—Shanghai_and ports, Mails and Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Yang-tsé, French steamer, 2,371, Flandin, rath 
July,—Hongkong 4th, Shanghai 8th, and 
Kobe 11th July, 
Maritimes Co. 

Alacrity (4), double-screw steel despatch boat, 


Commander R. B. Maconochie, 13th July,— 


Yokosuka Dock. 

Ghazee, British steamer, 1,764, Scotland, rgth 
July,—Kobe rath July, General.—Adamson, 
Bell & Co. 

Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Drum- 
mond, 14th July,—Kobe 13th July, General. 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

August, Norwegian steamer, 1,018, Isberg, 15th 

uly,—Nagasaki 11th ‘July, Coal—P. M. 
S.S. Co. 

Menelaus, British steamer, 1,263, Nelson, 15th 
July,—Liverpool 8th May and Hongkong 
25th July, General.— Butterfield & Swire. 

Oceanic, British steamer, 3,808, C. H. Kempson, 
16th July,—San Francisco 29th June, Mails 
and General.—O. & O. S.S. Co. 

Wyvern, British steamer, 1,107, Brotherton, 16th 

uly,—Otaru 13th July, Coal.—Japanese. 

Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, A. F. 
Christensen, 16th July,—Kobe 15th July, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Vetchu Maru, Japanese steamer, 684, McCullum, 
16th July,—Hakodate 13th July, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Batavia, Btitish steamer, 1,661, Williamson, 17th 
July,—Hongkong 4th July, vid Amoy, Naga- 
saki and Kobe, General.—C. P. M. S.S. Co. 

Independent, British steamer, Schaffer, 17th July, 
—T'akao 1oth July, 13,000 bags Sugar.— 
Reynell & Co. 

Queen, American schooner, 264, Thonagel, 17th 
July,—Vladivostock 20th June, Ballast.— 
Mourilyan, Heimann & Co. 

City of Peking, American steamer, 3,000, J. M. 

avarly, 17th July,—Hongkong gth July, 
General.—P. M.S.S. Co. 

Nagoya Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,262, Carrew, 
7th July, —Yokkaichi 16th July, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 

Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Jones, 
18th July, —Yokkaichi ‘17th July, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, Conner, 
18th July,—Kobe 17th July, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, Young, 
18th July,—Hakodate 16th July, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Hiogo Maru, Japanese steamer, 896, Saiki, 19th 
July,—Hachinohe 17th July, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. : 


DEPARTURES. 


Fuyo, Japanese steamer, 875, Selck, 12th July,— 
‘” Nagasaki, General.—Mitsui Bishi Sha. 


Tuesday, ju 23rd.* 
Thursday, July 25th.3 


Saturday, July 27th § 


ng. 2nd ##* 


French mail) left Hongkong on July rsth. 
16th. ¢ Saghalien left Hongkong 
City of Rio de 
eft Hang: 

y 


Tuesday, July 23rd. 


General. — Messageries 
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DEPARTED. 


Per British steamer Ancona, for Hongkong via 
Kobe and Nagasaki :—Mrs. Gardner, 3 children 
and native servant, Mrs. Mazet, Miss Mazet, Mrs. 
Johnstone, 2 children. and maid, Mrs. Shelton 
Hooper, 2 children and native servant, Messrs. N. 
A. W. Aylesburg, A. H. Selegman, S. Barber, J. 
Booth, and James H. Hooper in cabin, 

Per Japanese steamer Tokio Maru, for Shang- 
hai and potts :—Miss Snowden, Mrs. Pross, Cap- 
tain Domogerof, Mrs. Michinaga, Messrs. H. 
Iwasaki, G. Iwasaki, K. Kawada, Hirsch, and C. 
Bensmann in cabin; Mrs. Kirishima, Mrs. Hisa- 
jima, Mrs, Yamamoto, and Mrs. Yamada in 
second class, and 68 passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, for Kobe :— 
Mrs. Stancliff, Messrs. Y. Ariga, K. Matsumoto, 
M. Utsunomiya, M. Ban, S. Menju, and S. Ha- 
seba in cabin; Mr. and Mrs, J. Nishimatsu, Mr, 
and Mrs. M, Zeisho, Mrs. F. Minoura and child, 
Mrs. ‘I’. Kataoka and child, Messis. Y. Saito, S. 
Hoshiyama, N. Ono, K. Imai, J. Kawashima, S. 
Gamo, M. Nomura, Z. Hagiwara, and K. Kawa- 
shima in second class, and 123 passengers in 
steerage. 

Per British steamer Oceanic, for Hongkong :— 
Captain Blackburn, Mr. A. S. Garfit, Lieut. E. 
M. Blair, Mr. H. ‘T. Wagstaff, Mr. E. Deacon, 
and Mr. T. D. Moorhead in cabin. 

Per British steamer Batavia, for Vancouver, 
B.C.:—Rev. and Mrs. G. H. Pole and 3 children, 
Messrs. D. Percebois and J. A. Xeres in cabin; 
Messrs. I. A. Shaw and M. Tsuchiya in second 
class, and 3 passengers in steerage. From Hong- 
kong: Mr. and Mrs. Ching Hok and daughter, 
and Mrs. Loong Sae in second class, and 65 
natives in steerage. From Shanghai: Mr. and 
Mrs, M. J. Lidstone and child, and Mr. .E. T. C. 
Werner in cabin, 

Per Japanese steamer Wakanoura Maru, for 
Hakodate :—Messrs. G. Tada and Cumming in 
cabin, and I passenger in second class. 


Parthia, British steamer, 2,035, Wallace, 13th 
July,— Hongkong vid Nagasaki and_Shang- 
hai, Mails and General:—C. P. M. S.S. Co. 

Benlawers, British steamer,-1,530, A. Webster, 
15th July,—Kobe, General.—Cornes & Co. 

Marion (8), U.S. corvette, Captain N. M. Dyer, 
1gth July,—Kobe. 

Ancona,§ British steamer, 3,050, W. D. Mudie, 
16th July,—Hongkong, vid Kobe and Naga- 
saki, Mails and General.—P. & O. S.N. Co. 

Kumamoto Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,240, Pen- 
der, 16th July,—Otaru, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

lokio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,350, Wynn, 16th 
July,—Shanghai and ports, Mails and Gene- 
tal.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,359, Haswell, 
17th July,—Kobe, Mails and General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Oceanic, British steamer, 3,808, Kempson, 17th 
July,—Hongkong, Mails and General.—O. 
& O. S.S. Co. 

Iphigenia, German steamer, 1,085, Voltmer, 7th 
July,—Kobe, General.—Simon, Evers & Co. 

Batavia, British steamer, 1,661, Williamson, 18th 
July,—Vancouver, B.C., Mails and General. 
—C, P. M.S.S. Co. 

August, Norwegian steamer, 1,018, Isberg, 18th 
July,—Nagasaki, Ballast.—P. M. S.S. Co. 

Ghasee, Buitish steamer, 1,764, Scotland, 18th 
July,—Kobe, General.— Adamson, Bell & Co. 

Independent, British steamer, Schaffer, 18th July, 
—Kobe, General.—Reynell & Co. 

Nagoya Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,262, Carrew, 
18th July,—Yokkaichi, General.—Nippon 
VYusen Kaisha. 

Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, A. 
F. Christensen, 18th July,—Hakodate, Gene- 
ral.— Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Wyvern, British steamer, 1,107, Brotherton, 18th 
July,—Otaru, Ballast.—Japanese. 

City of Peking, American steamer, 3,128, J. M. 
Cavarly, rgth July,—San Francisco, Mails 
and General.—P. M.S.S. Co. 

Spartan, American bark, 711, Cairns, 17th July, 
—Hakodate, Coal.—Mollison & Co. 


‘CARGOES. 

Per British steamer Avcona, for Hongkong, vid 
Kobe and Nagasaki :—Silk for France, 62 bales; 
for Milan, 2 bales; total, 16 bales. 

Per American steamer City of Peking, for San 


PASSENGERS. 


ARRIVED Francisco :— ‘ 

Per British steamer Parthia, from Vancouver, vig unw ornar 
B.C.:—Mr. A. II. Rennie, Captain Domageroff, : HARCING NS © STONMS — SELVINSS, St aLs 
Mrs. Hf. C. Perry, Mrs. A. M. Smith, Master \W. Sranenes os 836 934 14770 
H. Smith, Mrs. Labelda, Master Labelda, Mr. Vekolame Meee oy bee 
Allen Hunter, Miss B. B. Graham, Messrs. S. Iwa-| Hongkong _ al aes 
saki, F. Stembler, and S.C. Ely in cabin; Mrs.|  Amoy ..uscecres 13492 1,025 15,294 
Dana Shaw, Mr. G. Iwasaki, and Mr, Amagi in as Crees se 
second class. Votal oa. 4,648 6,016 18,380 

er Japanese steamer Tokio Maru, from Shang- p & 
hai vid Datta :—Mr. and Mrs. Lidshone pe . uO Guia. tain. jRades 
child, Mr. and Mrs. Spencer and thee children, Shanghai sce 9! = gt 
Mrs. Tannahill, and Bishop Bickersteth in cabin ; Vony bons teeters 68 = 6s 
Mr. Mikaro, and Mr. Hoshimi in second class, si hac casa __ 385 rears 385 
and 64 passengers in steerage. Total 0... _~ 544 —_- 544 

Per French steamer Fang tsé, from Wongkong Se 
vid Shanghai and Kobe:—Mrs. Allen, three REPORTS. 


children and amah, Mr. and Mrs. Allcott, Mrs. 
Robins, Messrs. Joda, Tamura, Kimata, Hishi- 
mura, Thieffry, Berard, J. Hin, E. J. C. Werner, 
and Percebois in cabin. 

Per British steamer Menelaus, from Liverpgol 
vid Hongkong :—Mrs. W. Court, Master Court, 
and Mr. Kambara in cabin, 

Per British steamer Uceanic, from San Fran- 
cisco:—Mrs. Dr. T. TE. Tripler, Messrs. A. Ludo- 
wici, W. Ludowici, A. Etthnger, Ye Ha Yung, 
Frank Barbour, and E. Kildoyle in cabin; and 1 
Japanese in steerage. For Hongkong: Messrs. 
W. F. Langdon, Eco. F. Stewart, F. B. Coney, 
and C. F. Moore in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Wakanoura Maru, from 
Kobe :—Mrs. Williamson and Mr. Tanheel in 
cabin, 

Per British steamer Batavia, from Hongkong, 
vid Amoy, Nagasaki, and Kobe :—For Vancouver, 
B.C.: Mrs. Xeres, r Chinese, and 1 Japanese in 
cabin; 4 Chinese in second class, and 65 passen- 
gers in sleerage, 

Per American steamer City of Peking from 
Hongkong :—Mr. and Mrs. J. Mitchell, Miss L. 
Price, .Mr. and Mrs. Saunders, and Mr. John 
Angus in cabin. For San Francisco: Dr. and 
Mr. Sterling, and 114 Chinese in steerage. Fiom 
Kobe to San Francisco: Mrs. Kirkland, Mr. J. 
H. Mangels, and Mr. L. A. Smith in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Niigata Maru, from Yok- 
kaichi:—Mr. Saito in cabin, and 48 passengers in 
sleerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Omi Afaru, from Kobe: 
—Mrs. Mowat, Judge Mowat, and Lieut. Bull, 
U.S.N., in cabin; 100 passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Yamashiro Maru, Mr. 
Sonoda in cabin, 1 passenger in second class, and 
32 passengers in steerage. 


The British steamer Parthia, Captain Wallace, 
reports :—Left Vancouver, B.C., the 28th June, at 
3.50 p.m.; had fresh south-easterly winds with mo- 
derate and heavy sea until the 30th; thence had 
moderate variable breezes, with head swell to Sa- 
gami; thence to port fresh south-westerly wind 
and smooth sea. Arrived at Yokohama the 12th 
Jaly,at 3 p.m. 

The Japanese steamer Satsuma Afaru, Captain 
Drummond, reports: —Left Kobe the 12th July, 
at noon; had light south-easterly winds to Oo- 
shima; thence to port south-casterly to south- 
westerly winds. Passed the steamer Wakanoura 
Maru, the 13th, at 2.45 a.m. Arrived at Yoko- 
hama the 13th July, at 3.45 a.m. 

The British steamer Menelaus, Captain Nelson, 
from Hongkong, reports moderate bieezes and 
fine weather throughout the passage. Arrived at 
Yokohama the 15th July, at 0.30 p.m. 

The British steamer Oceanic, Captain Kempson, 
reports:—Left San Francisco the 29th June, at 
3-41 p.m., came northern track, had moderate 
winds and sea, with dull cloudy weather, till off 
Japan Coast; then 24 hours strong south-westerly 
winds and rough sea; Passed Noshima the 16th 
July, at 5.38 a.m. and arrived at Yokohama at 
g.08 a.m. ‘Time, 15 days, 23 hours, 59 minutes. 
_ ‘The British steamer Wyvern, Captain Buo- 
therton, reports :—Spoke the 3-masted schoaner 
Queen of San Francisco, becalmed off Kuchima 
Point, 35 miles N.IE. of Noshima, at 3 P-m.,, want- 
ing to be towed. , 

‘The Japanese steamer Wakanoura Maru Cap- 
tain Christensen, reports :—Left Kobe the 5th 
July, at noon; had moderate winds from south 
with heavy rain up to 8pm. Passed Oo-shima at 
9 p.m.; and had fine weather to port. Arrived at 
Yokohama the 16th July, at 5 p.m. 
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LATEST COMMERCIAL. 
o———— 
IMPORTS, 

The Yarn market has continued exceedingly 
dull during the week, with prices inclining to 
weakness owing to absence of demand. Shirtings 
and ‘I.-Cloths are in the same category. Fancy 
Cottons have been moderately dealt in, and Wool- 
lens have had a great deal more attention, Italians 
being firmer all round. 

YaRnS.—Sales for the week amount to 100 bales 
English and 75 bales Bombays. 

SHIRTINGS 1,000 pieces and ‘I.-Cloths 700. 

Woottens.—Sales reported amount to about 
3,000 pieces Italians. 

COYTTON YARNS, 


reanricui, 


Nos. 16/24, Ordinary cc... sesso $30.00 to 31.00 
Nos. 16/24, Medium 0.0... + 31.00 to 32.00 
Nos. 16/24, Good to Best... 32.00 to 33.00 
Nos. 16/24, Reverse ......... sae 33-00 to 34.00 
Nos. 28/32, Ordinary... sss 32.00 to 33.00 
Nos. 28/32, Medium .... 33.00 to 34.00 
Nos. 28/32, Good to Best ... 34.00 to 35 50 
Nos. 38/42, Medium to Best + 37.00 to 40.25 
No. 328, Iwo-fold ...... 36.50 to 37.50 
No. 42s, [wo-fold . 39.00 to 41.75 
No. 20s, Bombay 28.00 to 29.50 
No. 16s, Bombay 27.00 to 28.25 


Nos. to/14, Bombay 23.50 


Sie eseaea to 25.50 
COTTON PIECE GOODS. 


ree retcos, 
Grey Shistings—83 th, 384 yds. y9inches $1.75 to 2.25% 
Grey Shirtings—oih, 384 yds. 45inches 2.20 to 2.70 


T. Cloth— hh, 24 yards, 32 inches ...... 1.45 to 1.673 
Indigo Shictings—12 yards, yginches... 1.30 to 1.70 
Prints—Assorted, 24 yards, 3oinches... 1.70 to 2.30 
Cotton—tItalians and Satteens Mack, 32 Pat yao, 
INCHES oo eeceeeteteeceeesteeecesesenes 0.07 tO O94 
Turkey Reds—sj} to 24th, 24 yards, 30 Peay Te i 
INCHES eee eee see eee eeeceeeeee 1.10 to 1.40 
Turkey Reds—2j to jlh, 24 y: ‘ 
inches ..... ; 145 to 1.75 


Tiikey Reds—34 to 41h, 24 yards, 30 
inches +. 2.00 to 2.30 


Velvets—Black, 35 yards, 22inches ... 4.75 to 6.15 
Victoria Lawns, 12 yards, 42-3 inches... 0.60 to 0.72 
‘Yaffachelas, 12 yards, q3inches ...... 1.35 to 2.25 


WOOLLIENS. 
Plain Osteans, 40-42 yards, 32inches... $4.00 tou 5.50 
Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches best 0.274 to 324 
Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches 
Medium ......... eee sescsere 0.2250 264 


Italian Cloth, 30 ds, 32 es 

Common we cececeseceeereeneeeee: 0.18 to 22h 
Mousseline de Laine—Crape, 24 yatds, 

BE AMCHES oo. ee eters et teeters ONG bo 0.164 
Cloths—Pilots, 54 @ 56 inches ......... 0.30 to 0.45 
Cloths—Presidents, 54 @ 56 inches ... 0.50 to 0.60 
Cloths—Union, 54 @ 86 inches .......... 0.35 to 0.60 
Blaukets—Scarlet and Green, 4 to 341th, 

PAO Wise scidceeed cess cers tesseere 033 LO 0 38 


METALS. 
Rather more enquiry for futures, but at prices 
which will not lead to business. Something 
passing in Wire Nails, but the whole Metal trade 
seems to be in a very unsatisfactory and unprofi- 
table state as far as importers are concerned. 


Re iene, 
Plat ars, 4 incli......cceccscsecsesseessereees $2.90 tO 3.00 
Flat Bars, § inch... eee 3.05 to 3.10 
Round and square up to Zinch . 2.90 to 3.10 
Nailrod, assorted ...........:ceseeeeees 2.90 lo 3.00 
Nailiod, small size ..... 3:10 to 3.20 
Iron Plates, assorted .. 3.30 to 3.60 
Sheet Tron..........e cece 3.80 to 4-20 
Galvanized Iron sheets .. 7-00 to 7.20 
Wire Nails, assorted ..... 4.30 to §.00 
‘Tin Plates, per box... 5.00 to 5.30 
Pig Iron, No. 3... 1.50 to 1.524 


KEROSENE, 
Sales of Russian reported at $2 per case, and 
fresh arrivals of about 60,000 cases are said to 
be near athand. In U.S. brands no business has 
transpired of late, and quotations are more or less 


nominal. 


QUOTATIONS. 


+ $2.10 lo 2.12} 
2.10 to 2.124 
2.05 to 2.074 
2.00 to 2.02 


Chester .....c.ceee 
Comet 
Devoe 
Russian ......scceeueee 


SUGAR. 

Almost nothing has been done in Sugar since 
the 13th instant, only some 300 piculs of White 
Refined having changed hands at the following 
prices :—100 piculs at $9.724 per picul, 100 piculs 
at $8.973 per picul, and 100 piculs at $8.75 per 
picul.. The German steamer Independent arrived 
here on the 18th instant with 12,879 piculs of 
Takao Sugar. 


PRR rrcuL” 
White Refined «. $6.85 tog60 
Manila daeee eee to 4.30 
Taiwanfoo to 3.60 
Pentama..... to 3.45 
Namiida... to 3.00 
Cake ...........0.. to 4.00 
Brown Taleao ....c.cssceeseeeeeceee to 4.00 


EXPORTS. 

RAW SILK. 
Our last issue was of the 12th instant. Since 
that date settlements in this market are 580 piculs, 


divided thus:—Hanks 174 piculs, Filatures 245 


one American shipper who came with a rush on 


at these figures, and, as usual, quotations from the 
other side appear to show a loss on the prices now 


able for that destination have not as yet arrived 


again advanced all round and sellers are gleefully 


‘last-named vessel may still have further ship- 


WASTE SILK. 

Again we have to report a feeble trade, the 
settlements for the past week being only 48 piculs, 
distributed thus:—Kibiso § piculs, Mawata 27 
piculs, Neri 16 piculs. 

The above-named transactions are all in old 
Waste, the market for new fibre not having yet 
been opened. Supplies come to hand very slowly, 
and holders are apparently quite content with 
doing nothing. 

The only shipment since last writing was per the 
Ancona (16th) which carried 4 bales Kibiso for 
Trieste. Present export figures are therefore 97 
piculs, against 870 piculs last year and 216 piculs 
at same date in 1887. 


The principal feature of the week has been the 
clearing out of some parcels old Afawata and Neri 
at the respective figures of $160 and $16. A trace 
of Kusuito also passed the scales at $72}. 


piculs, Rereels 149 piculs, and Hamatsuki 12 piculs. 
Direct shipments have been 27 bales, thus making 
the total export business of the week 608 piculs. 


About half the settlements have been made by 


the 16th, taking Frlatures and Rereels at full rates. 
Buyers generally seem unable to follow the market 


being paid here. For Europe.a fair amount of 
buying in Hanks, but Filatures and Rereels suit- 


here in any quantity. 
Quotations for machine-made silks must. be 


predicting a further rise in the near future. 
Meantime the buying here must, we think, be 
chiefly speculative as consumers appear totally 
disinclined to take hold at these- figures just now. 

Supplies come to hand freely considering the 
early period of the season, and that so few districts 
are at present contributing to the list of arrivals. 
Stock has increased 100 piculs on the week in| 
spite of the actual business done. 


There have been three shipping opportunities, 
during the interval:—English, Canadian, and 
American mails. The Ancona (16th) had 64 bales 
for Europe. The Batavia (18th) carried 41 bales 
for New York; and the City of Peking (still in port 
1gth) has on board 385 bales for the States. The 


QUOTATIONS, 


Pierced Cocoons—Good to Best 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Best... 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Good .... 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Medium ....... 
Noshi-ito—Oshiu, Good to Best . 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Best. .......... 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Good .... 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Medium....... 
Noshi-ito—Bushu, Good to Best . 
Noshi-ito—Joshu, Best ..........65 
Noshi-ito—Joshu, Good ............. 
Noshi-ito—joshu, Ordinary ....... 
Kibiso—Filature, Best selected . 
Kibiso—Filature, Seconds ........ 
Kibiso—Oshu, Good to Best ..... 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Best..........scc0e008e 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Seconds ........... 
Kibiso—Joshu, Good to Fair.............0000 
Kibiso—Joshu, Middling to Common........ 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Good ...........4. 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Medium.to Low 
Kibiso—Neri, Good to Common 
Mawata—Good to Best ........... 


Export Table Waste Silk to rgth July, 1889 :=~ 


ments, but at the moment present export must be 
reckoned as 1,010 piculs, against 1,911 last year 
and 985 at same date in 1887. 

Hanks.—TVhese have been freely taken for 
Europe, at prices which give a slight advance only 
“pon opening rates:—Annaka $510, Takasaki 
$5073, and Hachoji at from $495 to $482k accor- 
ding to grade. 

Filatures.—The principal rush has been in this 
class, and prices must be put up all along the line. 


Holders are sanguine of doing still better and try air aney 02: Peli Ho 
to get a further advance with each sale they make. - oe Pest mh 
Should buying at these figures become at all genre-| Waste Sill... ssn oo 579 a8 
ral there is little doubt that sellers would soon have| Pierced Cocoons ......... _? eens pened 
things all their own way. Among the last record- 97 870 216 
ed sales are Rokkosha $700, Gakosha $695, Nan- ; vicdLe. seuLae ricuts, 
sinsha $690, Hasegawa $690, Hakusuru $685, Kai-| Settlementsand daly 70 100 190 
meisha $682, Toyesha $675, Tokosha $6724. In ous a y 33230 3,000 2,710 
Koshu sorts Yajima has also been done at $672}. ea 19) aaa ail se es 

Re-veels.— Also have had a fair amount of atten-| Availablesuppliestodate 3,300 3,100 2,900 


tion on the part of buyers and prices are strong al 
some advance upon last week’s rates. Medium 
grades are not yet at hand in any quantity, but 
the better kinds of Foshu makes move off currently 
at the following prices :—Kosuisha (Tortoise) $645, 
Maebashi Kitto Shokai $642}, Kirihana $6373, 
Ichimurase $630. . 
Kakeda.—No stock of either old or new fibre. 
Hamatsuki.—One parcel disposed of at $535, 


Exchange las been steady at the following 
quotations :—Lonpon, 4 m/s. Credits, 3/14; 
Documents 3/14; 6 m/s. Credits, 3/13; Documents 
3/14; New York, 30d/s. U.S.G., $753; 4 m/s. 
U.S.G., $764; Paris, 4 m/s., fcs. 3.93; 6 m/s. 
fes. 3.95. : 


Estimated Silk Stock, roth July, 1889 :— 


and further arrivals are expected soon. Raw. PICULS. Waste. PICULS. 
QUOTATIONS.—NEW SILK. Hanks .....0teeeeee 330 | COCOONS cere om 
Tanles—No. 16 oo. .ccccscesccecceens senses ces cee see ees Filatures +» §00] Noshi-ito... see 700 
Hanks—No. 2 (Shinshu)... Re-reels w..cs0s000 350) Kibiso ......... 2,480 
Hanks—No. 2 (Joshu) .... Kakeda ..........:.00 —| Mawata ... dase 25 
Hanks—No. 24 (Shinshu) . OShU veers 20) SUNETIES neers 25 
Hanks—No. | (Joshu) .... Taysaam Kinds......  — 
Hanks—No .24 to 3 c...0. Sea aA 


Total piculs...... 1,100 Total picuis ...... 3,230 


TEA. 


Hanks—No. 3)... 
Hanks—No. 33 
Filatures—Lxtra a 
Filatures—No. 1, 10/13 deniers ......... 


eeeeeee 


pee eeoeeoceee eeeeee 


Filatures—No. 1, 13/t5, 14/16 deniers... 
Filatures—No. 13, 13/16, 14/17 deniers... 
Filatures—No. 2, 10/15 deniers . 
Filatures—No. 2, 14/18 deniers 
Filatures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers ...... 
Re-reels—(Shinshe & Oshu) Best No. 
Re-reels—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers... 


The conditions of the market remains much the 
same as previously, and we have to report but a 
small demand. ‘The weekly settlements aggregate 
3,315 piculs, making a total of 137,335 piculs as 
compared with 129,025 piculs. Prices remain 
nominally unchanged. 


PRR PICUL. 


Re-reels—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 deniers... $i & ander 


Re-reels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers .........0008 i. 


Common ....... 


Re-reels—No. 3, 14/20 deniers . Good Common 13 6 "4 
Kakedas—Eixtra ...ccse eevee Medium .......006 15 ae 
Kakedas—No.1 .. Good Medium ... 7 a 9 
Kakedas—No. 14 ... Fine oo. eeeseseeenes pote 
Kakedas—No. 2. ..... Finest ..... 3, to 25 
Kakedas—No. 24 .. Choice 26 to 28 
Kakedas—No. 3..... Choicest ......... r ‘ } Nominal 
Kakedas—No. 34 .. Extra Choicest .........cccessescnsceseee ene eeeeee 


Kakedas—No. 4 
Oshu Sendai—No. 24 .. 
Hamatsuki—No. 3, 2 .. . 
Hamatsuki—No. 3,4 .. see 
Sodai—No. 2}... 


Export Raw Silk Tables to roth July, 1889 :— 


EXCHANGE. 


Exchange has been steady during the week. 


Sterling—Bank Bills on demand..... 
Sterling—Hank 4 months’ sight .. 


PLP rbtlrittissriti 


oe 


88. ‘ 88-89. 884-88. s 
ae? of * aise cP Sterling—Private 4 months’ sight 
Kurope 387 1,382 292 preting ae 6 monkes sight 
Merida cs! cece tacnaiee On Paris—Bank sight ...............48 
America oo... cee ccecsneeeee 625 526 662 By Paice Private month! Heit. 
On Hongkong—Bank sight........... 
Yotal ...... pales Hite ae gee On Hongkong—Private 10 days’ sight. 
, , as On plane pai nene ULAR p Ogee 
; \ i ee setae ricult: 1. On Shanghai—Private 10 days’ sight .. 
PC urienae ane} 45250 1,300 1,060 On New Se tae Bills on ceuand 74 
tidhaveds »200 n New York—Private 30 days’ sight ...... 75 
Seal oad Rs sei ae n San Francisco—Bank Bills on demand. 74 
Available suppliesto date 2,350 4,500 8,260 On San Francisco—Private 30 days sight... 75 


66 | 


MAIL STEAMERS. 
——_——_>—_—_—_ 
yHB NEXT Malt 1S DUK 


From = Europe 
via donckone per O. & O. Co. ee ae 23rd.* 
From Hongkong. per bP. & O. Cos Thursday, July 25th.4 


Thursday, July 25th.} 
l per N.Y. K. Friday, July 26th. 
Kobe... ..- see , 
From Hongkong. per P. & O. Co. Saturday, July 27th § 
From America ... per P. M. Co. Saturday, July 27th |] 
From Hongkong. per €. P. M. Co. Sunday, July 28th. 
From Canada, &c. per C. P. M. Co. Friday, Ang. 2nd. 


* Arabic (with French mail) left Hongkong on July ssth. 
+ Ferona left Hongkong on Iuly 16th. 2 Saghalien left Hongkong 
July 7th. § Thibet left Hongkong on July 18th. il cy of Rio de 
Janeiro left San Francisco on july 8th. @ Port Augusta left Hong- 
kong on July 19th. — ** Port Fairy left Vancouver, B.C., on July 
16th, 


THE NEXT MAIL LEAVES 


For Europe, vid 
Shanghai .... 

For Europe, vid F 
Hongkong... per P. & O. Co. 


per M. M. Cu. Sunday, July 21st. 


Tuesday, July 23rd. 


For Shanghai 
Kobe, “ant per N.Y. K. Tuesday, July 23rd. 
Nagasaki ... 

For America...... per O. & O. Co. Thursday, July 25th. 

For Europe, vid ae 
Hongkong...... per N.D. Lloyds, Sunday, Aug. 21st. 


ee 


LATEST SHIPPING. 
> 
ARRIVALS. 

Parthia, British steamer, 2,035, Wallace, rath 
July,—Vancouver, B.C., 28th June, Mails and 
General.—C. P. M.S.S. Co. 

Tokio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,350, Wynn, rath 
July,—Shanghai and ports, Mails and Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Vang-tsé, French steamer, 2,371, Flandin, 12th 
July,—Hongkong 4th, Shanghai 8th, and 
Kobe 11th July, General. — Messageries 
Maritimes Co. 

Alacrity (4), double-screw steel despatch boat, 
Commander R. B. Maconochie, 13th July, 
Yokosuka Dock. 

Ghasee, British steamer, 1,764, Scotland, 14th 
July,—Kobe 12th July, General.—Adamson, 
Bell & Co. 

Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Drum- 
mond, 14th July,—Kobe 13th July, General. 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

August, Norwegian steamer, 1,018, Isberg, 15th 
July,—Nagasaki rth ‘July, Coal.—P. 
S.S. Co. 


Menelaus, British steamer, 1,263, Nelson, 15th 
July,—Liverpool 8th May and Hongkong 
25th July, General.—Butterfield & Swire. 

Oceanic, British steamer, 3,808, C. H. Kempson, 
16th July,—San Francisco 29th June, Mails 
and General.—O. & O.S.S. Co. 

Wyvern, British steamer, 1,107, Brotherton, 16th 
July,—Otaru 13th July, Coal.—Japanese. 
Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, A. F. 
Christensen, 16th July,—Kobe 15th July, 

General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Yetchu Maru, Japanese steamer, 684, McCullum, 
16th July,—Hakodate 13th July, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Batavia, Btitish steamer, 1,661, Williamson, 17th 
July, —Hongkong 4th July, vid Amoy, Naga- 
saki and Kobe, General.—C. P. M. S.S. Co. 

Independent, British steamer, Schaffer, 17th July, 
—Takao roth July, 13,000 bags Sugar.— 
Reynell & Co. 

Queen, American schooner, 264, Thonagel, 17th 
July,—Vladivostock 20th June, Ballast.— 
Mourilyan, Heimann & Co. 

City of Peking, American steamer, 3,000, j. M. 
Cavarly, 17th July,—Hongkon th July, 
General P: WSS Co, ekorg om J 

Nagoya Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,262, Carrew, 
17th July,—Yokkaichi 16th July, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Jones, 
18th July, —Yokkaichi ‘17th July, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, Conner, 
18th July,—Kobe 17th July, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, Young, 
rth July,—Hakodate 16th July, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Hiogo Maru, Japanese steamer, 806, Saiki, roth 
July,—Hachinohe 17th July, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. : 


DEPARTURES. 


Fuyo, Japanese steamer, 875, Selck, rath July,— 
-” Nagasaki, General.—Mitsui Bishi Sha. 


THE JAPAN WEEKLY MAIL. 


Parthia, British steamer, 2,035, Wallace, 13th 
July,—Hongkong vid Nagasaki and Shang- 
hai, Mails and General—C. P. M. S.S. Co. 

Benlawers, British steamer,-1,530, A. Webster, 
15th July,—Kobe, General.—Cornes & Co. 

Marion (8), U.S. corvette, Captain N. M. Dyer, 
15th July,—Kobe. . 

Ancona,§ British steamer, 3,050, W. D. Mudie, 
16th July,—Hongkong, vid Kobe and Naga- 
saki, Mails and General.—P. & O. S.N. Co. 

Kumamoto Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,240, Pen- 
der, 16th July,—Otaru, General.— Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Tokio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,350, Wynn, 16th 
July,—Shanghai and ports, Mails and Gene- 
tal. —Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,359) Haswell, 
17th July,—Kobe, Mails and General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Oceanic, British steamer, 3,808, Kempson, 17th 
July,—Hongkong, Mails and General.—O. 


& O. S.S. Co. 
Iphigenia, German steamer, 1,085, Voltmer, 17th 
July,—Kobe, General.—Simon, Evers & Co. 


Batavia, British steamer, 1,661, Williamson, 18th 
July,—Vancouver, B.C., Mails and General. 
—C. P. M.S.S. Co. 

August, Norwegian steamer, 1,018, Isberg, 18th 
July,—Nagasaki, Ballast.—P. M. S.S. Co. 

Ghazee, British steamer, 1,764, Scotland, 18th 
July, —Kobe, General.— Adamson, Bell & Co. 

Independent, British steamer, Schaffer, 18th July, 
—Kobe, General.—Reynell & Co. 

Nagoya Maru, 
18th July,—Yokkaichi, 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, A. 
F, Christensen, 18th July,—Hakodate, Gene- 
ral.— Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Wyvern, British steamer, 1,107, Brotherton, 18th 

July, —Otarn, Ballast,—Japanese. 

City of Peking, American steamer, 3,128, J. M. 
Cavarly, roth July,—San Francisco, Mails 
and General.—P. M.S.S. Co. 

Spartan, American bark, 711, Cairns, 17th July, 
—Hakodate, Coal.—Mollison & Co. 


General.—Nippon 


PASSENGERS. 
ARRIVED, 

Per British steamer Parthia, from Vancouver, 
B.C. :—Mr. A. EL. Rennie, Captain Domageroff, 
Mrs. H.C. Perry, Mrs. A. M. Smith, Master W. 
H. Smith, Mes. Labelda, Master Labelda, Mr. 
Allen Hunter, Miss B. B. Graham, Messrs. S. Iwa- 
saki, F. Stembler, and S.C. Ely in cabin; Mrs. 


M.| Dana Shaw, Mr. G. Iwasaki, and Mr. Amagi in 


second class. 

er Japanese steamer Tokio Maru, from Shang- 
hai vid ports:—Mr. and Mrs. Lidshone and 
child, Mr. and Mrs. Spencer and three children, 
Mrs. Tannahill, and Bishop Bickersteth in cabin; 
Mr. Mikaro, and Mr. Hoshimi in second class, 
and 64 passengers in steerage. 

Per French steamer Fang tsé, from Hongkong 
viA Shanghai and Kobe:—Mrs. Allen, three 
children and amah, Mr. and Mrs. Alleott, Mrs. 
Robins, Messrs. Joda, Tamura, Kimata, Hishi- 
mura, Thieffry, Berard, J. Hin, E. J. C. Werner, 
and Percebois in cabin. 

Per British steamer AMenelaus, from T.iverpgol 
vid Hongkong :—Mrs. W. Court, Master Court, 
and Mr. Kambara in cabin, 

Per British steamer Oceanic, from San Fran- 
cisco:—Mis. Dr. T. If. Tripler, Messrs. A. Ludo- 
wici, W. Ludowici, A. Ettlinger, Ye Ha Yung, 
Frank Barbour, and E. Kildoyle in cabin; and 1 
Japanese in steerage. For Hongkong: Messrs. 
W. F. Langdon, feo. F. Stewart, F. B. Coney, 
and C. F. Moore in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer IVakanoura Maru, from 
Kobe :—Mrs. Williamson and Mr. Tanheel in 
cabin. 

Per British steamer Batavia, from Hongkong, 
vid Amoy, Nagasaki, and Kobe :—For Vancouver, 
B.C.: Mrs. Xeres, 1 Chinese, and 1 Japanese in 
cabin; 4 Chinese in second class, and 65 passen- 
gers in sleerage. 

Per American steamer City of Peking from 
Hongkong :—Mr. and Mrs. J. Mitchell, Miss L. 
Price, .Mr. and Mrs. Saunders, and Mr. John 
Angus in cabin. For San Francisco: Dr. and 
Mr. Sterling, and 114 Chinese in steerage. From 
Kobe to San Francisco: Mrs. Kirkland, Mr. J. 
H. Mangels, and Mr. L. A. Smith in cabin, 

Per Japanese steamer Niigata Maru, from Yok- 
kaichi:—Mr. Saito in cabin, and 48 passengers in 
sleerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Omi Maru, from Kobe: 
—Mrs. Mowat, Judge Mowat, and Lieut. Bull, 
U.S.N,, in cabin; 100 passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Yamashiro Maru, Mr. 
Sonoda in cabin, 1 passenger in second class, and 
32 passengers in steerage. 


Japanese steamer, 1,262, Carrew, 


[July 20, 1889. 
DEPARTED. i 


Per British steamer Ancona, for Hongkong via 
Kobe and Nagasaki :—Mrs. Gardner, 3 children 


and native servant, Mrs. Mazet, Miss Mazet, Mrs. 


Johnstone, 2 children and maid, Mis. Shelton 
Hooper, 2 children and native servant, Messrs. N. 
A. W. Aylesburg, A. H. Selegman, S. Barber, J. 
Booth, and James H. Hooper in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Tokio Maru, for Shang- 
hai and ports :—Miss Snowden, Mrs. Pross, Cap- 
tain Domogerof, Mrs. Michinaga, Messrs. H. 
Iwasaki, G. Iwasaki, K. Kawada, Hirsch, and C. 
Bensmann in cabin; Mrs. Kitishima, Mrs. Hisa- 
jima, Mrs, Yamamoto, and Mrs. Yamada in 
second class, and 68 passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, for Kobe :— 
Mrs. Stancliff, Messrs. Y. Ariga, K. Matsumoto, 
M. Utsunomiya, M. Ban, S. Menju, and S. Ha- 
seba in cabins Mr. and Mrs, J. Nishimatsu, Mr. 
and Mrs. M. Zeisho, Mrs. F. Minoura and child, 
Mrs. ‘I’. Kataoka and child, Messrs. Y. Saito, S. 
Hoshiyama, N. Ono, K. Imai, J. Kawashima, S. 
Gamo, M. Nomura, Z. Hagiwara, and K. Kawa- 
shima in second class, and 123 passengers in 
steerage. 

Per British steamer Oceanic, for Hongkong :— 
Captain Blackburn, Mr. A. S. Garfit, Lieut. E. 
M. Blair, Mr. H. ‘. Wagstaff, Mr. E. Deacon, 
and Mr. ‘T. D. Moorhead in cabin. 

Per British steamer Batavia, for Vancouver, 
B.C.:—Rev. and Mrs. G. H. Pole and 3 children, 
Messrs. D. Percebois and J. A. Xeres in cabin; 
Messrs. ‘I. A. Shaw and M. Tsuchiya in second 
class, and 3 passengers in steerage. From Hong- 
kong: Mr. and Mrs. Ching Hok and daughter, 
and Mrs. Loong Sae in second class, and 65 
natives in steerage. From Shanghai: Mr. and 
Mrs. M. J. Lidstone and child, and Mr. E. T. C. 
Werner in cabin, 

Per Japanese steamer Wakanoura Maru, for 
Hakodate :—Messrs. G. Tada and Cumming in 
cabin, and 1 passenger in second class, 


‘CARGOES. 

Per British steamer Ancona, for Hongkong, vid 
Kobe and Nagasaki :—Silk for France, 62 bales; 
for Milan, 2 bales; total, 16 bales. 

Per American steamer City of Peking, for San 


Francisco :— a 
THA. 
SAN NRW OULHER 
7 PRANCIKEO, YuRK, CUTIE, ota 
Shanghai ww... 836 934 1,770 
yogo .. 304 3,150 3,804 6,558 
Yokohama ......... 75336 662 1,978 9,976 
Hongkong ........... 76 - _ 76 
AMOy ...sccceccesereee 777 132492 1,025 15,294 
Votal .........6 7,736 4,648 6,016 18,350 
SILK. 
SAN NKWw OLuenh 
PRANCIBCO, YORK, Clit ke, ‘tutal, 
Shanghai ww... 9! - gt 
Hongkong wo... 68 = 68 
Vokohama...... 385 = 385 
Total wo. _ 544 _- 544 
REPORTS. 


The British steamer Parthia, Captain Wallace, 
reports :—Left Vancouver, B.C., the 28th June, at 
3.50 p.m.3; had fresh south-easterly winds with mo- 
derate and heavy sea until the zoth; thence had 
moderate variable breezes, with head swell to Sa- 
gami; thence to port fresh south-westerly wind 
and smooth sea. Arrived at Yokohama the 12th 
July,at 3 pan. 

The Japanese steamer Safsuma Afaru, Captain 
Drummond, reports: —Left Kobe the rath July, 
at noon; had light south-easterly winds to Oo- 
shima; thence to port south-easterly to south. 
westerly winds. Passed the steamer Wakanoura 
Maru, the 13th, at 2.45 a.m. Arvived at Yoko- 
hama the 13th July, at 3.45 a.m. 

The British steamer Afenelans, Captain Nelson, 
from Hongkong, reports moderate breezes and 
fine weather throughout the passage. Attived at 
Yokohama the 15th July, at 0.30 p.m, 

The British steamer Oceanic, Captain Kempson, 
reports:—Left San Francisco the 2gth June, at 
3-41 p.m., came northern track, had moderate 
winds and sea, with dull cloudy weather, till off 
Japan Coast; then 24 hours strong south-westerly 
winds and rough sea. Passed Noshima the 16th 
July, at 5.38 a.m. and arrived at Yokohama at 
g.08 a.m. ‘Time, 15 days, 23 hours, 59 minutes. 
_ ‘The British steamer Wyvern, Captain Bio- 
therton, reports :—Spoke the 3-masted schooner 
Queen of San Francisco, becalmed off Kuchima 
Point, 35 miles N.IE. of Noshima, at 3 p.m., want- 
ing to be towed. . 

‘The Japanese steamer Wakanoura Maru, Cap- 
lain Christensen, reports:—Left Kobe the 15th 
July, at noon; had moderate winds from south 
with heavy rain up to 8 pm. Passed Oo-shima at 
9 p.m.; and had fine weather to port. Arrived at 
Yokohama the 16th July, at 5 p.m. 
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LATEST COMMERCIAL. 


oe ee 
IMPORTS. 


The Yarn market has continued exceedingly 

- dull during the week, with prices inclining ‘to 
weakness owing to absence of demand. Shirtings 
and ‘T.-Cloths are in the same category. 
Cottons have been moderately dealt in, and Wooi- 
lens have had a great deal more attention, Italians 


being firmer all round. 


Yarns.—Sales for the week amount to 100 bales 


English and 75 bales Bombays. 


SHIRTINGS 1,000 pieces and ‘I.-Cloths 700. 


Woo tens.—Sales reported amount 
3,000 pieces Italians. 
COVION YARNS, 


rer iicue, 
$30.00 


« 16/24, Ordinary..... 


Nos. 16/24, Medium ... 31.00 
Nos. 16/24, Good to Be 32.00 
Nos. 16/24, Reverse ..... 33.00 
Nos. 28/32, Ordinary... 32.00 
Nos. 23/32, Medium ...... 33.00 
Nos. 28/32, Goad to Best ....... 34.00 
Nos. 38/42, Medium to Best .. 37.00 
No. 328, I'wo-fold wo... eee 36.50 
No. 42s, ‘['wo-fold ... 39.00 
No. 208s, Bombay 28.00 
No. 16s, Bombay 27.00 
Nos. to/14, Bombay .......... 23.50 


COTTON PIECE GOODS. 


boot cans Mi ; raltiverc e. for New York; and the City of Peking (still in port 
Grey Shistings—84%h, 384 yds. 3ginches $1.75 to 2.25% 19th) has on board 385 bales for the States. The 
Grey Shirtings—oib, 384 yds. 45inches 2.20 to 2.70 1 d l Wd furtt hi 
T. Cloth—gih, 24 yards, 32 inches ...... 1.45 to 1.67} | !ast-named vessel may still have further ship- 
Indigo Shictings—12 yards, qginches... 1.30 to 1.70 | ments, but at the moment present export must be 
Prints—Assorted, 24 pauls, goinches... 1.70 to 2.30 | reckoned as 1,010 piculs, against 1,911 last year 
Cotton—Italians and Satteens Black, 32 Pan yan, and 985 at same date in 1887. 

Inches oes eeteesceettererenseesrss 0.07 tO 0.14 <4 : 
Turkey Reds—1] to 24th, 24 yards, 300 pan vince, Hanks.—These have been freely taken for 

INCHES vserseseeseereeecne 10 ta 1.40 | Europe, at prices which give a slight advance only 
Turkey Reds—2} to 31h, 24 yards, 30 . [upon opening rates :—Annaka $510, Takasaki 

POCHES < Svery carck eerdaosen tab aneoe. CF 45 to 1.75 O and Hachoji at from to 822 accor- 
Turkey Reds—34 to 4b, 24 yards, 30 piace grade Z $495 to $4 a 

INCHES eeeseeteeeeseraeeeseseees 2.00 tO 2.30 . en . . 
Velvets—Black, 35 yards, 2zinches .. 4.75 to 6.15 Filatures.—The principal rush has been in this 
Victoria lawns, 12 yards, 42-3 inches... 0.60 to 0.73 | class, and prices must be put up all along the line. 
Vaffachelas, 12 yards, 43inches ...... 1.35 to 2.25 | Holders are sanguine of doing still better and try 


WOOLLENS. 


Plain O:jeans, 40-42 yards, 32inches... $4.00 tv §.50 


Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches best 0.274 to 324 eye ; 
ltalias Cloths 40.-yarde,. “4c aches ral there is little doubt that sellers would soon have 
Medium... cere 0.29$t0 264 | things all their own way. Among the last record- 
Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches ed sales are Rokkosha $700, Gakosha $695, Nan- 
COMMON veer ues, 0.18 lo 22h | sinsha $690, Hasepawa $690, Hakusuru $685, Kai- 
Alousseline de Laine—Crape, 24 yards, : iy meisha $682, Toyesha 967%, Tokosha $6724. In 
PANChES oe cceeecee eee eee ste teeees ONG tO Ot +s 
Cloths—Pilots, 54.@ sOinches ......... G40 to -onas Koshu sorts Yajima has also been done at $6723. 
Cloths—Presidents, 54 @ 56 inches 0.50 to 0.60 Re-vreels.— Also have hada fair amount of atten- 
Cloths—Union, 54 @ s6 inches ......... 0.35 to 0.60 | tion on the part of buyers and prices are strong at 


Hlankets—Scarlet and Green, 4 to 34 1h, 
per Mowe ateheetavis 


METALS, 


Rather more enquiry for futures, but at prices 
Something 
passing in Wire Nails, but the whole Metal trade 
seems to be in a very unsatisfactory and unprofi- 
table state as far as importers are concerned. 


which will not lead to business. 


Flat Bars, 4 inch $2.90 te. 4.05 and further arrivals are expected soon, 
Flat Bars, f inch.....ccsscccese 3-05 to 3.10 QUOTATIONS.—-NEW SILK, 
Round and square up to Z inch 2.90 to 3.10 Wanks—No. 14 teste sevens _ 
Nailrod, assorted...........0.065 2.90 lo 3.00 Hanks—No. 2 (Shinshu) = 
Nailod, small size .. 3.10 to 3.20 Hanks—No. 2(Joshu) ... , _ 
Iron Plates, assorted 3-30 to 3.60 Hanks—No., 24 (Shinshu) ‘ ae 
Sheet Iron...........0.c00008 3-80 to 4-20 Hanks—No. 24 (Joshu) ...... ‘ _ 
Galvanized Iron sheets . 7.00 to 7.20 Hanks—No .24 to 3 ...seeeee $505 to S10 
Wire Nuils, assorted .... 4-30 to 5.00 Hanks—No. 3... . 490 to 500 
‘Tin Plates, perhox .. 5.00 to §.30 Hanks—No. 3} .... - 480 to 485 
Pig Tron, NO. 3 vseseceecseteseseeee 150 LO 1.524 Filatures—Hxtra oe ee . 700 to 720 
KEROSENE Filatures—No. 1, 10/13 deniers ... . = 

: : See Filatures—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers.......... 680 to 690 

Sales of Russian reported at $2 per case, and Filatures—-No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 deniers. 660° t 676 


fresh arrivals of about 60,000 cases are said to 
In U.S. brands no business has 
transpired of late, and quotations are more or less 


be near at hand. 
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divided thus:—Hanks 174 piculs, Filatures 245 
piculs, Reveels 149 piculs, and Hamatsuks 12 piculs. 
Direct shipments have been 27 bales, thus making 
the total export business of the week 608 piculs. 


About half the settlements have been made by 
one American shipper who came with a rush on 
the 16th, taking Filatures and Rereels at full rates. 
Buyers generally seem unable to follow the market 
at these figures, and, as usual, guotations from the 
other side appear to show a loss on the prices now 
being paid here. For Europe.a fair amount of 
buying in Hanks, but Filatures and Rereels suit- 
able for that destination have not as yet arrived 
here in any quantity. 

Quotations for machine-made silks must be 
again advanced all round and sellers are gleefully 
predicting a further rise in the near future. 
Meantime the buying here must, we think, be 


Fancy 


to about 


to 31.00 ; . 

to 32.00 chiefly: speculative as consumers appear totally 
to 33.00 | disinclined to take hold at these figures just now. 
. pees Supplies come to hand freely considering the 
to 34.00 | €atly period of the season, and that so few districts 
to 35 50 | are at present contributing to the list of arrivals. 
to 40.25 | Stock has increased 100 piculs on the week in|" 
to 37.50 | spite of the actual business done. 

to 41.75 a z 

to 29.50 There have been three shipping opportunities, 
to 28.25 | during the interval :—English, Canadian, and 
to a5.50 | American mails. The Azcona (16th) had 64 bales 


for Europe. The Batavia (18th) cartied 41 bales 


to get a further advance with each sale they make. 
Should buying at these figures become at all gene- 


some advance upon last week’s rates. Medium 
grades are not yet at hand in any quantity, but 
the better kinds of Foshu makes move off currently 
at the following prices:—Kosuisha (Tortoise) $645, 
Maebashi Kitto Shokat $642}, Kirihana $637}, 
Ichimurase $630. : 
Kakeda.—No stock of either old or new fibre. 
Hamatsuki.—One parcel disposed of at $535, 


too 38 


Filatures—No. 2, 10/15 deniers ...... 
Filatures—No. 2, 14/18 deniers ... 
Filatures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers ... 
Re-reels—(Shinsha & Oshu) Best No.1... 
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WASTE SILK. 

Again we have to report a feeble trade, the 
settlements for the past week being only 48 piculs, 
distributed thus:—Kibiso 5 piculs, Mawata 27 
piculs, Neri 16 piculs. 

The above-named transactions are all in old 
Waste, the market for new fibre not having yet 
been opened. Supplies come to hand very slowly, 
and holders are apparently quite content with 
doing nothing. 


The only shipment since last writing was per the 
Ancona (16th) which carried 4 bales Kibiso for 
Trieste. Present export figures are therefore 97 
piculs, against 870 piculs last year and 216 piculs 
at same date in 1887. 


The principal feature of the week has been the 
clearing out of some parcels old Afawata and Neri 
at the respective figures of $160 and $16. A trace 
of Kusuito also passed the scales at $72}. 


QUOTATIONS. 


Pierced Cocoons—Good to Best...... 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Best............ 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Good ... 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Medium ...... 
Noshi-ito—Oshiu, Good to Best ... 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Best. ........... 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Good ... 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Medium......... 
Noshi-ito—Bushu, Good to Best ... 
Noshi-ito—Joshu, Best ............ 
Noshi-ito—Joshu, Good ...... 
Noshi-ito—joshu, Ordinary 
Kibiso—Filature, Best select 
Kibiso—Filature, Seconds .... 
Kibiso—Oshu, Good to Best . 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Best.......... 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Seconds .... 
Kibiso—Joshu, Good to Fair.......... 
Kibiso—Joshu, Middling to Common. 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Good ..........c0sseeee 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Medium .to Low 
Kibiso—Neri, Good to Common ... 
Mawata—Goud to Best .........66 sees 


Export Table Waste Silk to 19th July, 1889 :=~ 


Prrererry 


Seaton 1889-90. 1888-89. 1887-88, 

Picuts. Picura. Picuts, 

Waste Silke... cscs ssesseees 80 870 216 

Pierced Cocoons ......... 17 _ _ 

97 870 216 

Settlementsand Direct es Dae oo. 
Export from 1st July 

Stock, 19th July ......... 3,230 3,000 = 2,710 

Available suppliestodate 3,300 3,100 2,900 


Exchange has been steady at the following 
quotations :—-Lonpon, 4 m/s. Credits, 3/14; 
Documents 3/1; 6 m/s. Credits, 3/13; Documents 
3/14; New York, 30d/s. U.S.G., $752; 4 m/s. 
U.S.G., $763; Paris, 4 m/s., fcs. 3.93; 6 m/s. 
fcs. 3.95. . 


Estimated Silk Stock, 19th July, 1889 :— 


Raw. PICULS, Wasts. PicULs, 
Hank ......teseceres 330] COCOONS -.secrrerree 
Filatures 500 | Noshi-ito. seeeeee 700 
Re-reels , 250 | Kibiso .. seseees 25480 
Kakeda . —| Mawata 25 
Oshu .... 20| Sundries... 35 
Taysaam co 

Total piculs...... 1,100 Total piculs ...... 3,230 
TEA. 


The conditions of the market remains much the 
same as previously, and we have to report but a 
small demand. ‘The weekly settlements aggregate 
3.315 piculs, making a total of 137,335 piculs as 
compared with 129,025 piculs. Prices remain 


inal. i a inally unchanged. 
nomin qoeranrens: pene: 1, 13/15, 14/16 Sener Seaerens 645 | Vominally g Pameteuts 
$2.10 to 2.12) Re-feels—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 deniers ........ 630 Cc n ssseesssssectsencreess $12 & under 
Chester .. ‘ sens he Se iOS Suis Re-reels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers ......... ue ood C. Rasean Sager see seesnes tents : 13 to 14 
Comet P sgtke toss Re-reels—No. 3, 14/20 deniers ... a ay common 15 to 16 
evi $05 287, Kakedas—Fxtca Sadlaas : edium .......uee 
Russian oo... cece csceee recess sensereseseseseees 2,00 tO 2.02¢ Kakedas—No. 1 Good Medium 17 to 19 
SUGAR. Kakedas—No. Id. Fine oo... eee 20 to 22 
Almost nothing has been done in Sugar since Kakedas—No. 2 pat : 23 fe 25 
the 13th instant, only some 300 piculs of White} Kakedas—No. 24 Choicest ie ; 
Refined having changed hands at the following] Kakedas—No. 3. } Nominal 


Kakedas—No. 34 . 
Kakedas—No. 4 ....... 
Oshu Sendai—No. 24 .... 
Hamatsuki—No. 5, 2 .... 
Hamatsuki—No. 3, 4 .... 
Sodai—No. 2}... cee 


Export Raw Silk Tables to roth July, 1889 


: Extra Choices 
prices :—100 piculs at $9.723 per picul, 100 piculs 

at $8.97$ per picul, and 100 piculs at $8.75 per 
picul. The German steamer Independent arvived 
here on the 18th instant with 12,879 piculs of 


Takao Sugar. 


EXCHANGE. ; 
Exchange has been steady during the week. 


PITUErttttbidissiici 


ite Rel Be bot :~ | Sterling—Bank Bills on demand... 3/08 
vee Refined ae ie ssa es Na ee Suasow 1889 90. 1888-89, 1884-88, Sterling—Bank 4 mente mE ie ~3/1k 
Taiwanfoo : 3:,0 to 3.60 Barus. Bares. Bates. stering = Enrates. eke Sent : 7 any 
Pantatha : 3.30 to 3.45 Europe viccscessecees 387 15382 292 On haneBeokeent s’ sight . : 3 Hi 

jida..... 290 to 3.00 America nce 625 §2 2 is-~Dat sibesesteceeistes oe 3. 
Che 290 fo4.0 ae Ton Tree | Sn ite Pema Sette St as 
Brown Takao oo... 3.85 to 4.00 Total w... Pieala vate of oa On Hongkong— Private io days’ sight ...... $2 dis. 

, i— ight ......ssseeseneeeene 72 

EXPORTS Settlementsand!irect 2 "C'S: EUS: PIC MER On Shanchay-Prrate io days’ sight ...... a 

* Export from vst fly $ 15250 1,300 1,060 On New York—Bank Bills on demand...... 74 

Bey SU < Stocle, sgth July... 1,100 3,200 7,200 n New York—Private 30 days’ sight ...... 75 

Our last issue was of the rath instant. Since else Js 1 San Francisco—Bank Bills on emene 74 
that date settlements in this market are 580 piculs,' Available supplieslo date 2,350 4,500 8,260 On San Francisco—Private 30 days sight... 75 
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CorroraTe Mark. 


STEEL & FILES, 
STEEL CASTINGS, &c., &c. 


Apply to the Sole Manufacturers, 


SAML. OSBORN & Co., 


CLYDE STEEL AND IRON WORKS, 
SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND. 


SHES i Se 


ATKINSON'S 
ENGLISH PERFUMERY, 


surpasses all others for its natural fragrance, 


ATEINSON’S 


QUININE Lali LOTION 


Unsurpassed for promoting the growth and 
impoving the os 
Guaranteed 


ATKINSON’ 
Fu sORIDA WATER, 


y fine perfame for the hand- 
d from the choicest exotics. 
Of all Dealers, and of the Manufacturers— 
J. & E. ATKINSON, 
24, Old Bond Street, London. 


Trade Mark—A “ White Kose” on a“ Golden 
Lyre,” with Address in full. 


52ins. 


THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES. 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


pESoNs suffering from weak or debilitated 
constitutions will discover that by the use 
of this wonderful medicine there is ‘‘ Health 
forall.” The bloodis the fountain of life, and its 
purity can be maintained by the use of these Pills 
Sir SAMUEL BAKER, 
in hiswork entitled ‘“‘The Nile Tributaries in 
Abyssinia,” says—‘“‘1 ordered the dragoman 
Mahomet to inform the Faker that I was a 
Doctor, and I had the best medicines at the 
service of the sick, with advice gratis. In ] 
short time I had many applicants, to whom a 
served out a quantity of Holloway’s Pills. These 
are most useful to an explorer, as possessing 
unmistakable purgative properties they create 
an undeniable effect upon the patient, which 
aatisfies them of their value.” 


SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts 
and ulcerations of all kinds. It acts miracu- 
lously in healing ulcerations, curing skin 
diseases, and in arresting and subduing all 
inflammations. 
Mr. J. T. COOPER, 

in‘his account of his extraordinary travels in 
China, published in 1871, says—‘‘I had with 
me a quantity of Holloway’s Ointment. I gave 
‘some to the people, and nothing could exceed 
their gratitude; and, inconsequence, milk, fowls 
butter, and horse feed poured in upon us, until 
at last a tea-spoonful of Ointment was worth a 
owl and any quantity of peas, and the demand 
became so great that I was obliged to lock up 
the small remaining “ stock.” 

Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors 
throughout the World. 

May rst, 1889. 


January sh ela 


| YARROW’S ~ 
SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 


Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN HOUR. 


PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER. 


Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 
MACHINERY CONSTRUCTED FOR BoaTs BUILT ABROAD. 


YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition. 


ASE FOR 


And « see that each Jar Beare 3 Baron Licbig’s fignature 
in Blue Ink across the Label. 


( 


To be had of all Storekeepers and Dealers throughout India. 


Cookery Books Post Free on Application to the Climates, and for any 
Company. length of time. 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co., Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England. 


Sold wholesale by COCKING & Co., Yokohama. 


CHEAPEST 
MEAT-FLAVOURING 
TOGK FOR SOUPS, 

MADE DISHES AND SAUCES. 


FINEST AND 


Invaluable for India as 
an Efficient Tonic in all 
cases of Weakness. 
Keeps good in the hottest 


Lue & for r Gout, Rhewinetis 
. Gout and Gravel: the 
safest and most gentle 
Medicine for Infants, 
Children, Delicate Fe- 
males, and the Sick- 
ness of Pregnancy. 


The Universal Remedy for Acidity of the Stomach: 
Headache, Heartburn, Indigestion, Sour Eructations, 
Bilious Affections. 


Sold 


N.B. ASK FOR DINNEF 


FORD'S MAGNESIA. 


LIQU 


: SELF-SHINING 


wa with sponge attached to the cork, Gives an instantaneous , 
liant, & elastic polish, which lasts a week wet or dry weather. Mud 
br 


. Does not injure leather nor 
shoe s and Leather one 


USHES REQUIRED 


KEATING'S INSECT, POWDER. 


Buss, FLEAS, MOTHS, BEETLES, and all other Insects, 
are destroyed by Kaatixe’s Insect Powper, which is 
uite harmless to Domestic Anuimals. In exterminating Beetles 
the success of this Powder is extraordinary, and no one need be 
troubled by those pests. It is perfectly clean in applics ation, 
Ask for and take no other than “ Keatina’s Powper,’'’ as imita- 
tions are noxious, and fail in giving satisfaction. Sold by all 
Chemlatr in Tins ‘and Bottles. any. 1. 1Sins. 


“|THE TOKYO MATL.” 


THE ONLY FOREIGN NEWSPAPER PUBLISHED IN 
THE CAPITAL OF JAPAN, 


NOW, “READY, 


With Corovurep Pray, 
FULL REPORT on the ERUPTION 
of BANDAI-SAN, being a reprint from 
the ‘Japan Mart” of copious translations from 
Tokyo Journals, a Description by ‘Our Re- 
porter,” and an ‘“‘ Editorial,” written after a visit 
to the locality. 


PRICE FIFTY CENTS. 


To be obtained at the Japan Mail Office, or 
of Kerry & Watsu, Limited. 


HE TOKYO MAIL” is a tri-weekly 

Journal published in Tokyo on Tugspay, 
Tuurspay, and Saturpay Mornings, price yen 
6 per Annum. Subscriptions and Advertise- 
ments received at the KOBUNSHA, Dobashi, 
Tokyo; and at 72, Main Street, Yokohama. 


January rst, 1889. 


Printed and Publisked forthe Proprietor at 72, Main Street, 
Settlement, by James Ettacotr Bxats, of Ne. 23, Bluff, 
Yokohama—Saturpay, Jury 30, 1889. 
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The Sapan 


GB 


A REVIEW OF JAPANESE COMMERCE, POLITICS, LITERATURE, 
No. 4] a bee inca YOKOHAMA, JULY. 277TH, 18809. 


CONTENTS. 


in the Home Office, have been submitted by the 
committee on city improvements in Tokyo to the 
Minister of State for Home Affairs for approval. 


LeapInc ARTICLES :— 
Silly Sedition: ccc cciscavecendestesn seer: seassivdlevse dad cacesacsbedeuaiviacee 
A Barbarous Fancy of which Japan is becoming the Victim. 78 
Opponents of Treaty Revision - 78 
Concubinage in Japan 
Official Secrecy .... 
Impertat Nowirication.,.... 
CorRespONDENCE :— 
Your San Francisco Letter on Prohibition 
The Killing of Song Wirds ..... 
The German Commercial Code 
Reviews 2 
Saitine Race .... an 
Yoronama Enoixng anp [Ron Worxs, Limitep 
AN AbvgentuRe ON Boarp oF A SEALER 
FOREIGNERS IN JAPAN ocececessesseserseses 
Tae Famine Districts in CHIna 
To tHe Great Watt oF Cina .. 
Our Treaties with CHINA . 
Larest Tevecrams ........, 
Satpreine INTELLIGENCE 
ComMercial INTELLIGENCE.. 


Mr. Mutsu, Japanese Minister to the United 
States, will shortly be appointed Minister to 
Mexico in addition to his duties in Washington. 
His Excellency will leave for Mexico about 
October next. 


Tue survey between Ichikawa and Yamachi by 
way of Sakura, of the line of the Sobu Railway 
Company, has been nearly completed, and the 
survey between Tokyo and Ichikawa was begun 
on the 18th instant. 


On the 2oth instant, the sixth anniversity of the 
death of the late Prince Iwakura Tomomi, a re- 
ligious service was held at the residence of 
Prince Iwakura Tomotsuna and at the Kaianji 


9! Temple at Shinagawa. 
+ 90 . 


The Japan Weebly Mail, 


A RoaD between Miyanoshita and Miyagino has 
been completed at an outlay of yer 7.000. It 
will be remembered that a new road beween 
Tonosawa and Miyanoshita was opened for 
traffic in August last year ata cost of yen 12,000. 


“ FAIS CE QUE DOIS: ADVIENNE QUE POURRA!”? 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


No notice will be taken of anonymous correspondence. 

hatever is intended for insertion in the ‘JAPAN 
WEEKLY MaliL,” must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer, not for publication, but as a 
guarantee of good faith. It isparticularly requested that 
all letters on business be addressed tu the MANAGER, 
and Cheques be made payableto same;; and that literary 
contributions be addressed to the Eprror. 


An explosion took place on the morning of the 
22nq instant in one of the powder magazines at 
the Koishikawa Arsenal, the roof of the maga- 
zine being blown off. One coolie received 
slight injuries on the head, but no loss of life is 
reported.’ : 
= oso: | Tue new buildings of the Cabinet Office, which 
Yoxouama: Saturpay, JuLy 27TH, 1889. are now in course of construction at the Kikyo 
ae see Gate, in the Palace ground, will be completed 
before‘the end of next month, and the removal 
of the office thither will take place about the 
middle of September. 


Tue Tokyo City Government Office has sanc- 
tioned the establishment of the Japan Life In- 
surance Company (Limited), with a capital of 
yen 200,000. The charter applied for is for 
fifty years, and the office will be situated at 
Echizenbori Nichome, Kyobashi. 


Mr. Orort, Japanese Minister to China, will 
leave about the middle of next month for his 
post. . : 


Prince AND Princess ARISUGAWA TARUHITO 
will leave the capital on the Ist proximo for 
Kyoto. 


Tue presentation of diplomas to students of the 
Tokyo Mercantile Marine School took place on 
the 19th instant. 


Tue cost of constructing an elevated railway 
between Shimbashi and Ueno in accordance 
with the plans of the city improvement of Tokyo 
is estimated al yen 2,000,000. The survey of an 
elevated line between Shinjikuand Misakicho, 
(Kanda) in extension of the line of the Kobu Rail- 
way Company from Shinjiku has been begun, 


An official telegram is said to have been sent 
to Count Yamagata, who is now in Europe, 
urging his immediate return home. 


Tue Military Gunnery School has been esta- 
blished temporarily in the buildings formerly 
occupied by the Tokyo Garrison, at Yurakucho 
Kojimachi. 


Tue indemnity received from the United States 
Government on account of the Ikeshima affair 
($15,000 gold) amounting in Japanese currency 
to yen 19,950, has been transmitted to the Pre- 
fect of Nagasaki. The money will be distri- 
buted as follows :—yen 3.500, yen 3,200, yen 
3,209, and yen 2,400 respectively to the fathers of 
four deceased persons, and sums varying from 
yen 150 to yew 2,900 each to seven injured 
persons. — 


Lieutenant Kimura, I.J.N., who has been des- 
patched by the Naval Department to England 
to bring out the CAtyoda Kan, arrived there on 
the 7th instant. 


A carriaGR crossing the Kobu Railway near 
Tachikawa Station the other day was smashed 
by a train and one man was killed, three others 


Various rumours are current in the capital as 
being severely wounded. 


{to proposed departmental changes. Among 
the latest is a statement that the Metropolitan 
Police Office is to be abolished, making way for 
a Police Department, the charge of which will 
be taken’ temporarily by a member of the Mi- 
nisuy. Alterations in the organization of the 
departments are certainly contemplated, and 
this fact is regarded as one of the reasons for 
the recall of Count Yamagata. 


A proposaL has been made to form a harbour 
at Kojima, Hiroshima, and Mr. Senda, Prefect 
of Hiroshima, is now in the capital consulting 
his superiors on the subject. 


Tue promoters of the proposed elevated railway 
in the capital, the application for which was 
rejected last month by the Cabinet Office, have 
decided to send in another application shortly. 


Mr. Yosurpa, formerly Superintendent of the 
Second Section of the Metropolitan Police, who 
has been summoned frequently to the Tokyo 
Court for Minor Crimes in connection with the 


Drart regulations for the construction of dwell- 
ing-houses, compiled by the Sanitary Bureau 
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bribery case, was arrested by the police on the 
morning of the 22nd instant and taken to the 
Court, where he underwent the usual prelimi- 
nary examination. Mr. Fukuchi, formerly 
editor of the Nichi Nichi Shimbun, has also 
been arrested. 

Ow1ne to floods caused by heavy rains im the 
vicinity of Imari, Saga Prefecture, on the even- 
ing of the 18th inst. all bridges in the district, 
except one in the town of Imari, were carried 
away, and many buildings were destroyed. 
A thanderstorm was experienced in Shussho- 
mura,” Kogagori, Shiga Prefecture, on the zoth 
instant. The Toga River overflowed ; several 
embankments were damaged, and the average 
depth of water at Minakuchimura was about- 
a foot. 


‘Prince Haru, accompanied by Lieut.-General 


Viscount Soga, chief tutor to the Prince, and 
his suite, left the Akasaka Palace on the morn- 
ing of the zoth instant, for the Shimbashi Rail- 
way Station, whence H.I.H. started for Shizuoka 
Prefecture. The Prince and suite arrived at the 
Okitsu Railway Station at 11.50 a.m., and pro- 
ceeded immediately in j#urikrsha to the Kyomi 
Temple at Okitsu, where His Imperial Highness 
intends to remain for about four weeks. 


Tue half-yearly general meeting of share- 
holders of the Tokyo Third National Bank was 
held on the morning of the 21st instant in the 
rooms of the Bankers’ Club at Sakamotocho, 
Nihonbashi. Mr. Yasuda, President of the 
Bank, occupied the chair, The receipts during 
the first half of this year were yen 80,508.573, 
to which yex 7,160.299, brought over from the 
last account, were added, making a total of yen 
87,668.872. After deducting various expenses, 
ye 50,000 were set apart as a dividend, to be 
declared for the half year at the rate of 10 per 
cent. per annum, yen 6,031.985 being carried 
forward to the next account, 


Tue Import trade continues dull. There is 
still very little doing in the Yarn market, the 
few transactions that have taken place being 
accompanied by a drop in prices for both Eng- 
lish and Bombay spinnings. Small sales have 
taken place of 8} lb. Shirtings and of Italians, 
Mousseline de laine and Velvets. The Metal 
market is at a standstill, and American brands 
of Kerosene .are neglected, buyers hoping to 
benefit by a fall in prices when fresh cargoes 
arrive; but a speculative purchase of some 
60,000 cases Russian is said to have taken place, 
at a price which has not yet been made public. 
The Sugar market has been quiet and the busi- 
ness done very slight. Purchases of Tea con- 
tinue at rates which do not at all bear profitable 
comparison with those ruling on the other side. 
Indeed in view of news as to declining prices 
from New York, the continued activity here is 
somewhat difficult to understand. Over 4.300 
piculs of leaf have been purchased during the 
week, and shipments since the 18th aggregate 
1,784.c00 Ibs. A fair business has been done 
in Raw Silk, the total export trade amount- 
ing to 700 piculs. The demand for the United 
States has subsided, and operations are chiefly 
carried on for the European market, at prices 
which show a tendency to rise on account of 
the improved state of matters on the continent, 
Supplies are coming in freely and stocks are 
increasing slightly. Nothing has been done 
in New Waste. There are several hundred 
native bales of new fibre in stock, but buyers 
and sellers hold variant views about prices. 
Exchange has hardened somewhat during the 
week. 
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NOTES. 


THE LAWS OF JAPAN. 


Tue Zokyo Shimpo is-not pleased with us for 
saying that Japan is without codes, and that for 
all the practical purposes of Treaty Revision, 
she is also without judicial precedents. Our 
contemporary asks how we dispose, then, of 
the Criminal Codes and the Code of Criminal 
Procedure, as well as of the Press and Public 
Meeting Regulations. Of these last we may 
remark en passant, the Tokyo Shimpo pretends 
to think that we approve, though we have again 
and again stated in most emphatic terms that the 
necessity for partially muzzling the press and 
setting limits to freedom of speech and public 
meeting is, in our opinion, a great misfortune for 
Japan. Confining ourselves, however, to the 
point immediatelyt a issue, we would remind the 
Tokyo Shimpo that its reference to the criminal 
codes is entirely irrelevant, inasmuch as there 
never was any question of Criminal Codes. The 
discussion centered upon Civil Codesonly. That 
Japan is not yet provided, with these though she 
soon will be, isa fact not to be gainsaid. But 
the Tékyé journal goes on to say that precedents 
also have been established ; that the judgments 
of the various Courts, from those of First In- 
stance to the Supreme Court, have been collected 
and are published ; that they serve as precedents, 
and finally that, according to M. Boissonade’s 
statements translated in these columns, Japa- 
nese judges have long been following the prin- 
ciples of French law in their findings. Now if 
this criticism ended here, it would assuredly 
amount toa strong protest against our assertions. 
But at the close of the article containing it—in 
many respects, let us add, a moderate and im- 
partial showing—the following words occur :— 
“Although Japan has laws, they are all laws 
dating from the unenlightened age of feudalism, 
and stand consequently in need of reform ad 
initio. By reforming them the compilation of 
the codes can be made complete. (Nippon ni 
horttsu aru mo subele hoken jidat hirakezaru 
toki no ho ni shite, hajime yort aratameneba 
narazu; aratamereba hoten no hensan wo 
mattaku nasu nart). In this statement the 
Tokyo Shimpo itself furnishes a full ex- 
planation of our previous assertion. Japan 
is at present in a state of transition so far as 
her civil laws are concerned. Her criminal 
laws she has thoroughly reformed according 
to the principles of Western jurisprudence, 
so far as those principles are applicable 
to her own circumstances. With her Penal 
Codes we are content: foreigners have no ob- 
jection to submit to their provisions. But her 
civil Jaws, as our contemporary says, have not 
yet been freed from the taint of feudal times. 
That they have been ably and conscientiously 
administered since the Restoration we neither 
affirm nor deny. Our point is simply that the 
judicial precedents placed on record during the 
past twenty years will cease to possess any 
value when the new Codes are promulgated. 
So far as foreigners are concerned—and we de- 
sire to explain that we spoke entirely froma 
foreign point of view—those precedents are vir- 
tually non-existent, except in respect of the 
testimony they bear to the efficiency of the Japa- 
nese judiciary. It seems, therefore, perfectly 
reasonable that foreigners should desire to re- 
tain their own extraterritorial tribunals until the 
new Civil Codes shall have been a certain time 
in operation. 


F THE TREATIES. 
Tue Mew York Tribune, whose claim of 
coming nearer to representing with authority 
the great Republican party than any other paper 
in the United States is universally conceded, 
says, under date of June 6th, after an ex- 
tended reference to the Mexican treaty, that 
‘a treaty similar in some particulars to the 
Mexican has been drafted by representatives of 
the Governments of the United States and 
Japan, and is now under consideration in the 
State Department. Its terms indicate the. most 
liberal spirit on Japan’s part, and its demands 
can only be regarded as singularly modest, in 
view of the conditions set forth in the agreement 


*| Mexico.” 


which now prescribes the relations of Japan and 
While there can be little doubt 
of the ratification by the U.S. Senate of the 
treaty concluded between the representatives 
of the two Governments at the beginning of 
this year, we venture to believe that, owing: to 
the manifest justness and the statesman-like 
moderation so generally recognized in the de- 
mands of Japan, similar treaties will be con- 
cluded within the present year with the remain- 
ing treaty Powers, and Japan will then have 
gained what she so long desired, and what no 
other Oriental nation has ever attained before. 
Another matter of interest to Japanese is an 
account, published by the Zrbune and the New 
York Associated Press generally, of the educa- 
tional exhibits of Japan at the Paris Exposition. 
The report says: ‘The surprise is, however, 
furnished by Japan. Nothing more gratifying 
in quaint variety can be imagined than the 
Kindergarten work of Japanese children. The 
venerable Elizabeth Peabody, who introduced 
Froebel’s system in the United States, has not 
lived long enough to see American children as 
happily occupied in proportion to their num- 
bers as is the little world of the presumably 
benighted East. The accompanying statistics 
show that there are nearly 3,000,000 children 
and 70,000 teachers in the elementary schools 
of Japan. The exhibit presents a view of the 
entire system, from the Kindergarten up to the 
University, and is as scientific and orderly as the 
system of France. Particularly important is the 
work shown by Japanese schools for the blind 
and for deaf-mutes. The skill of the deaf- 
mutes in wood-carving, painting, modelling in 
clay, and in designing for ceramics, textiles and 
iron is almost phenomenal.” 


POSTAL AND TELEGRAPHIC REFORM. 

Tue Notification just issued, of which we now 
publish a translation, inaugurates an important 
reform in the Telegraphic and Postal System of 
the empire. Mere reference to the terms of the 
Notification will not convey to foreign readers 
any intelligent idea of what has been accom- 
plished. We hope, therefore, to explain the 
matter fully at an early date. For the moment, 
it will be enough to say that one consequence 
of the change of system is a large reduction of 
staff. No less than forty-three officials of Sénzn 
rank and about one hundred and thirty of 
Hannin are said to have been placed on the 
Seconded List (Atshoku), and the same fate 
will overtake several hundred officials through- 
out the provinces. We learn from the Héchi 
Shimbun and the Fiji Shimpé that the reform 
would have been extended to the Department 
of Communications itself, had the Authorities 
seen their way to a reorganization of that De- 
partmentalone. But as the question of general 
reorganisation (Zsisoku-Katset) is on the /apis, 
it was thought better not to meddle with the 
Letshinshé for the moment. We believe that 
Count Inouye was always the staunchest ad- 
vocate of Departmental reform, and that in- 
comparably the best organized Department in 
the Government is that over which he presided 
so long and so ably. We believe, also, that the 
reorganization of the Department of Com- 
munications, now partially carried out, is earn- 
estly desired by Count Goto and his able 
assistant, Mr. Mayeshima, and that to these two 
officials is due the credit of elaborating the pre- 
sent reform. ; : 


THE BRIBERY CASE. 
Wer mentioned some time ago that Mr. Ooka, 
a Tokyd barrister and member of the City 
Assembly, had brought an action against the 
Tozaé newspaper for libel, it having been assert- 
ed by that journal that he and*several other 
members of the Assembly had accepted bribes 
from the keepers of brothels in the Yoshiwara 
in connection with the abolition of the tax upon 
prostitutes. The case is now going on. Several 
witnesses have been examined, and the ledgers 
of the brothels have been submitted to close 
scrutiny. One unexpected result of this exami- 
nation is that the Court has found reason to sus- 
pect Mr. Fukuchi, the former editor of the 


Nichi Nicht Shimbun and a leading member 
of the Assembly. We are not aware of the 
exact nature of the circumstances implicating 
Mr. Fukuchi, but it would seem that an entry 
in a ledger with which his name is connected, 
shows signs of having been tampered with. He 
was among those indicated by the original 
authors of the rumour, and the Court has judged 
it expedient to place him under restraint pend- 
ing preliminary enquiry. No one imagines that 
Mr. Fukuchi has been guilty of accepting 
bribes, so that the fact of his arrest combined 
with the increasing prospect that the truth of this 
scandalous affair may yet be discovered, has 
caused much excitement in the capital. 


MR. PARNELL’S RECENT ACTION. 


We do not at all share the conclusions drawn 
in some circles from Reuter’s latest news that 


Mr. Parnell bas instructed Sir Charles Russell. 


and the rest of the Irish Counsel to withdraw 
from the investigation of the Royal Commis- 
sion. We do not for one instant believe that 
this action has been taken by the Irish leader 
because he despaired of success. Still less do 
we imagine that it will have the effect of 
“ clothing Mr. Gladstone and his followers with 
ridicule.” Of course there is a bare possibility 
that the Commission announced its intention 
of adopting some line of enquiry against which 
the Parnellites considered themselves bound to 
protestin this emphatic manner, though we cannot 
imagine that if anything of the kindhad happened 
Reuter would have failed to telegraph it. But 
no inference seems more untenable than the 
notion that some discovery fatal to the Parnel- 
lite cause has been made, or that the withdrawal 
of the Irish Counsel is to be interpreted as an 
admission of inability to continue the defence 
of the Parnellite cause. Our own idea is that 
the Parnellites, having carried their case as far 
as they think necessary, are resolved now to let 
it stand on its merits, and in order to hasten the 
decision of the Commission, which they expect 
to be as favourable as any further arguments or 
evidence on their side could make it, have de- 
cided to withdraw their Counsel. It cannot be 
denied that, up to the time of our last detailed 
advices, the balance of advantage had been on 
their side, and that they would have been acting 
most insanely—so far as we can see—did they 
dispense with further legal representation before 
the Commission in the sense ordinarily attach- 
ing to the abandonment of a case under trial. 
The Commission, it will be remembered, after 
ninety sittings, adjourned for a short recess, and 
resumed business on June 18th. It had there- 
fore been a month in session when the event 
briefly described by Reuter occurred, and 
inasmuch as the Parneliite case was under- 
stood to be nearly finished before the recess, 
some twenty additional sittings may have con- 
cluded it. Sir Charles Russell and his col- 
leagues were exceedingly expensive luxuries, and 
we may be sure that the earliest opportunity of 
dispensing with their services would have been 
seized by the impecunious Parnellites. 


THE FIFTH ARTICLE OF THE JAPANESE-MEXICAN 
TREATY. 
ComMMENTING on the most-favoured-nation clause 
in the Treaty between Japan and Mexico, the 
Japan Herald says:— This article is im- 
portant inasmuch as it entirely does away with a 
supposed principle for which the F¥apan Afail 
has long contended.”* Such an announcement 
took us somewhat by surprise, since our own 
perusual of the article in question had led us to 
precisely the opposite conclusion. We had, 
in fact, found it an emphatic confirmation 
of everything written by us in the past on 
the subject of most-favoured-nation treatment. 
How does it happen then that the same article 
in a treaty can convey such diametrically 
opposed meanings to different readers? Let 
us take the explanation given by the Fapan 
Herald itself. According to that authority, the 
principle long contended for by us was “ that 
the favoured nation clause did not apply if any 
concession made—say by Japan—was made in 
return for some other concession granted by 
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another Power, but only when Japan made the 
concession gratuitously.” We must altogether 
disclaim any responsibility for this curiously 
loose and clumsy manner of stating our 
contention, but at the same time we grant 
that the Fapan Heralds words seem in- 
tended to convey the gist of the principle 
always maintained by us. Our assertion has 
been that if two Powers, A and B, have 
a treaty containing a most-favoured-nation 
clause such as that existing in the present 
Treaty between Great Britain and Japan, then 
if A grants to a third Power, C, some privilege 
in return for a concession on C’s part, B is not 
entitled to claim the same privilege gratuitously. 
This is perfectly plain and simple, and the 
Japan Herald has apparently understood it. 
Thus far, therefore, there is agreement. Now let 
us take the Fapan Herald's reading of the 
favoured-nation clause in the Mexican Treaty. 
Our contemporary describes it as ‘an article 
specifying that the favoured-nation clause shall 
only apply in cases where concessions are 
gratuitously made, or where similar conditions 
are agreed to by the other Power as were agreed 
to by the nation to whom the concession 
was granted.” Again we are confronted by 
lamentable clumsiness of statement, but the 
Japan Herald ‘gets there” none the less. 
It finds that the clause in the Japanese-Mexican 
Treaty is a distinct and emphatic assertion of 
the principle for which the Japan Afail has 
long contended. Yet it finds that the same 
clause ‘‘entirely does away with that principle.” 
Why, forsooth? Why should the textual in- 
sertion of a principle in the body of a treaty 
‘entirely do away with” the principle? It is 
here that the Herald's delightful logic comes in. 
If Japan, we are told, had believed the prin- 
ciple ‘there would have been no need for her 
to insert the present article in the Treaty.” Is 
not this inimitable? In view of the fact that 
the terms hitherto employed to enunciate a cer- 
tain principle have not been sufficiently explicit 
to satisfy all parties, Japan has thought it wise 
to assert the principle in absolutely unequivocal 
terms in her new Treaty. Therefore the in- 
ference is to be drawn that she did not pre- 
viously hold to the principle. It is quite 
laughable that such silly doctrines should be 
advanced, and very weary work to be’ obliged 
to notice them at all, What Japan has done in 
her Treaty with Mexico is to put her view of the 
most-favoured-nation clause into terms about 
which there can be no possible dispute. Her 
view, thus expressed, is precisely the view for 
which we have always contended, and how this 
distinct enunciation of it is to be twisted into a 
proof that she did not previously hold the same 
view, we are at a loss to understand. She has em- 
braced the first public opportunity of proclaiming 
her view—that is all. 


DARING ROBBERY AT KARUIZAWA. 
A DARING robbery was committed in Karuizawa 
on the night of Friday, 12th July. There are, 
at the eastern entrance to the village, four or 
five two-storied cottages occupied in summer by 
foreign,residents from the capital. During the 
day a man in white travelling clothes was ob- 
served hanging about the road in front of one 
cottage, and there is little doubt that he was 
engaged in scrutinizing the upper verandah and 
the rooms leading off it. The night was a 
bright moonlit one, and the family did not 
retire till aftereleven. About ten minutes before 
midnight a robber was observed by one of the 
inmates stealing out of the door of the upstairs 
bedroom. He had extinguished the night light 
in the passage, and, when aware that he was 
noticed, he scrambled from the verandah to the 
ground as best he could, leaving behind the 
ladder he had used in ascending. In a few 
minutes he had made his way across the fields 
to a wood near, and was safe from pursuit. 
* The alarm was immediately given, but nothing 
better could be done for the time being than to 
inform the police. The policeman on regular 
duty at Karuizawa happened to be absent on 
that particular night, a fact perhaps known to 
the robber. Aboutamile off at New Karuizawa, 
another policeman is stationed, and he received 


the report. It was found that the man had 
secured a fine gold lever watch, made by Ritchie, 
Edinburgh, a lady’s silver watch, a box of 
handkerchiefs and ties, and a hand-bag con- 
taining keys. An envelope, in which no doubt 
he hoped to find bank-notes, lay on the top of 
the handkerchief box—this was merely a scent- 
bag. No money was obtained, except some 
loose coppers and silver in the bag. Fo- 
reigners have grown so confiding that they 
frequently neglect to shut the outer shutters of 
the houses they occupy. In this case the amado 
with which the verandah is provided were par- 
tially open, and it was possible for an intruder, 
without displacing any hinged or sliding door 
whatever, to enter the room where the robbery 
was effected. The ladder was obtained from a 
building in course of erection in a field opposite 
—a billiard saloon for a resident of Nagano. 
The chances of a capture are fairly good, as the 
watches can be easily traced. 


fail has never made any assertion such as that 
attributed to it: has never once alluded to the 
German Commercial Code in this sense. What 
we wrote in our first article on the Hégakushi's 
Resolution was :—‘‘ As for Germany, it is true 
that the business of codification has cost her 
weary and protracted labour, but to quote her 
want of success is misleading, because, though 
her codes are not yet promulgated, they are 
drafted.” There is nothing here about the 
German Commercial Code. If the writer in 
the Japan Gazelle possessed any acquaintance 
with the subject on which he pretends to deliver 
conclusive verdicts, he would know that Ger- 
many’s Commercial Code has been in operation 
for many years. Her Civil Code, indeed, re- 
mains to be promulgated, but the writer in the 
Gazelfe refers to the Commercial Code only. 
A few days ago he told us that this Commercial 
Code had been “spurned of Germany,” and 
now he falsely asserts on the authority of the 
Japan Marl, that “it has not yet been thought 
sulliciently good to justify its adoption by Ger- 
many.” He is plainly ignorant that, so far from 
being “spurned,” or not thought sufficiently 
good to be adopted, it has been actually in 
force for many years. We recommend this 
rash and ill-informed person to retire into the 
comfortable obscurity from which he emerged 
to excite so much derision. Happily he has 
nothing to do with the framing of laws for 
Japan or for any other country, and he should 
now have learned that if nature did not endow 
him with constructive ability, still less did she 


THE CEREMONY OF GRADUATION AT THE “‘ SEM- 
MON GAKKO.” 
One hundred and thirteen pupils of the Sem- 
mon-gakko, at Toyama, Tokyo, received their 
certificates of graduation on Saturday afternuon 
from the hands of His Excellency Mr. Maye- 
shima, Vice-Minister of State for Communica- 
tions, President of the School. Having taken 
occasion in a recent issue to speak of the his- 
tory of the Semmon-gakko and its objects, we 
need not refer to these points again further than 


be made to the buildings. These additions 


to say that in the short space of seven years it 
has grown to be one of the leading scholastic 
institutions in the empire, and that its pupils 
now number over eight hundred. So greatly 
indeed has the school outgrown its original 
scheme that considerable additions have had to 


were unfortunately not finished in time to be 
available for the ceremony of Saturday, and it 
was with no little difficulty that accommodation 
could be found in any room of the present 
building for the students and the visitors. 
Conspicuous among the latter was His Excel- 
lency Count Okuma, to whom the school owes 
its existence. It is interesting that the two most 
important educational establishments in the 
capital should be the result of the munificent 
philanthropy of two individuals, Count Okuma 
and Mr. Fukuzawa, though after all when we 
consider Japan's present circumstances we can- 
not wonder that private benevolence should 
find its chief stimulus in this direction, Countess 
Okuma was also present—the only lady—and 
so were Mr. Watanabe, President of the Im- 
perial University, Professors Hatoyama, To- 
yama, Yatabe and Fukuchi, Messrs. Kato, Yano, 
Motono, Tajiri, several of the editors of leading 
journals, General Legendre, Messrs. Roesler, 
Paternostro, Denison, E. B. Watson, &c. 
After the presentation of the graduation certi- 
ficates and the distribution of prizes, the 
students were addressed by H. E. Mr. Maye- 
shima, Mr. Tajiri, and Professor Paternostro. 
An address by the President of the Imperial 
University had also been promised, but owing 
to the lateness of the hour this part of the pro- 
gramme was omitted. At six o’clock—the 
ceremony commenced at half-past four—the 
visitors, numbering about fifty, were invited to 
proceed to Count Okuma’s beautiful country 
villa, which lies beside the school, where re- 
freshments were served on a sumptuous scale. 


A REMARKABLY IGNORANT AND RECKLESS PERSON. 


Tue foreign official who has assigned to him- 
self the rd/e of a political agitator in Japan, 
writes thus in the columns of the Japan 
Gazette :-—‘ It is well understood that the Com- 
mercial Code was prepared under the supervi- 
sion of a German, and modelled entirely after 
the so-called German Commercial Code which, 
according to the Fapan ALatl, has not yet been 
thought sufficiently good ‘to justify its adoption 
by Germany.” The gentlemen who penned 
these words has already made such exhibitions 
of ignorance and temerity that no utterance of 
his could greatly surprise us. Here, however, 
we have a distinct falsehood. The Fapan 


equip him for the ré/e of a sober critic. 


THE FORMER PRINCIPAL OF THE TOKYO- 
EIWA GAKKO. 


It was with sincere regret that the community 
parted last year with the highly respected prin- 
cipal of the Methodist College at Aoyama, 
Tokyo. Few men were as well qualified as 
Dr. R. S. Maclay to preside, with dignity and 
judgment, over a large scholastic institution. 
What has been loss to Japan, however, has been 
gain to Southern California. The new Univer- 
sity of Southern California is indebted to that 
gentleman's brother for an institute of Theology, 
known as the Maclay College of Theology, of 
which Dr. Maclay has now been made Dean. 
The closing exercises—for commencement has to 
be read negatively in these American announce- 
ments—of the College were held in the College 
Chapel on the 13th of last month. The’ build- 
ings are situated in San Fernando, Cal. 


CHIARINI’S CIRCUS. 


CurarIniI opened on Monday in Yokohama 
with a company which is certainly in every 
sense as good as, if not indeed better than, that 
which accompanied him here on his last visit. 
True the wild beasts, that is the big cats which 
Mr. Frame used to stir up in their iron cages, 
and the ugly snakes are absent, but we are 
inclined to think that this is compensated by an 


improvement in the quality of the circus pro- 
gramme. Not to speak of the trained horses 
shown by the master himself, and of Mr. God- 
frey's somersaults which we have seen and ap- 
preciated before, Mr. Benham’s chair balancing 
feats are quite wonderful, andhe is a clown 
of some originality—not too plentiful a class ; 
Mdile. Le Blonde is a most graceful performer 
on horseback ; Mr. Geo. Harmston is quite an 
acquisition to the company, for his somersaults 
though difficult are performed with unfailing 
accuracy ; while the Deveres are a most clever 
and versatile troupe. The large circular tent in 
which the two elephants with their attached 
friend the little hump-backed cow, and the 
monkeys, ponies, and two or three contemplative, 
sheepish-looking goats are accommodated, is 
situated on the corner nearest the Creek, the big 
circus tent being on the opposite lot, so that 
the street has to be crossed in passing from one 
partof theshow tothe other. The lighting is done 
by a number of New York “ Beacon Lights,” 
powerful enough in all conscience, but just a 
little warm for those who sat in their proximity, 
and otherwise the arrangements are just such as 
would occur to an experienced manager like Mr. 
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Chiarini. The programme last evening opened 
with a capital exhibition of somersaults over and 
through various objects by the male members of 
the company; no less than eight horses placed 
side by side being thus cleared by two of the 
performers, one of whom bounded over even 
this obstacle with ease. The Manila ponies 
“Brilliant” and ‘ Diamond” in the hands of 
their trainer, Mr. Chiarini, showed what careful 
education and high spirit are capable of. Mr. 
Benham followed with his balancing feats, 
adding chair to chair from the basis of a high 


table till, balancing on the topmost, feet upwards. 


he seemed to touch the roof of the tent. He 
was deservedly applauded for his skill. Mr. 
Amphlett came on next in a series of neat 
equestrian somersaults, and was followed by the 
Deveres, four in number, in a very graceful acro- 
batic scene. What was described as an ‘“ Eques- 
trian Vision” brought on Mdlle. Le Blonde 
and Mr. Geo. Harmston on two bare-backed 
horses the ‘‘ Vision” consisting of a series of 
capital posturings. Mdlle. Le Blonde was the 
first to appear in the second part as ‘Diana 
the Huntress,” dressed very finely, and with a 
white plume in a glittering helmet. Half a 
dozen pretty bouquets of flowers were placed in 
different parts of the arena—to represent a 
forest no doubt—and between these the fair 
huntress guided her snow-white steed with much 
grace. Then, the forest having been removed, 
the steed reclined upon the ground, and a num- 
ber of pigeons flew to the lady, and perched upon 
her arms and shoulders and on her casque. 
This scene was received with applause, which 
was redoubled when Diana returned with a fire- 
arm and discharged the same, without disturbing 
from their perch the birds that had settled on the 
barrel. Mr. Chiarini then introduced the Arabian 
horse Bashah, a handsome and mettled tho- 
rough-bred Whose silken coat glistened in the 
light. This was a quite a thrilling performance, 
the spirited animal at times breaking into a gallop 
across the ring, and at the word of command 
rising on his hind-legs high above his master. 
Mr. Geo. Harmston appeared again in a most 
clever equestrain performence, doing back somer- 
saults through hoops, and alighting with perfect 
ease on the horse’s back. The scene which fol- 
lowed, the Deveres on triple horizontal bars, was 
quite a treat, the accuracy with which the per- 
formers went from bar to bar, being of itself 
well worth the cost of admission, though we 
cannot hope to describe their feats. A plucky 
representation on two Manchurian ponies of a 
fox-hunt by Master Frankie followed, and an 
amusing affair, ‘The Boxing Lesson,” by Messrs. 
Godfrey and Amphlett brought the performance 
to a close. The audience last evening was a 
large one, consisting however, chiefly of fo- 
reigners, and the rain and muddy roads no doubt 
kept many away. 


POLITICAL COMBINATIONS AMONG THE NOBILITY. 
Tue nobility of Japan—that is to say the da?- 
myo and kuge classes, and not the recently 
created peers—have very rarely in the past 
mixed themselves up in politics, or concerned 
themselves with political parties. The promul- 
gation of the Constitution, however, and the sense 
of the new responsibility with which they will 
be charged as members of the House of Peers, 
have combined to act as a powerful stimulus in 
giving life and energy to the nobles, some of 
whom have gone so far as to occupy themselves 
with the formation of associations for political 
purposes. The most notable case of this kind 
is that of Marquis Asano, to which we referred 
in a former issue. The party of the Marquis 
has not yet shown its colours ; and though those 
concerned may deny that the association has 
any existence, there seems to be little doubt of 
the fact. As we observed recently, Viscount 
Tani and his followers are reported to be cé- 
operating with Marquis Asano; and it is also 
rumoured that a certain Count is contemplating 
the formation of a party by the combination of 
all nobles who were formerly daimyo of and 
above 100,000 foku; while another Count is said 
to entertain the idea of forming a similar party 
of datmyo below 100,000 foku. This rumour, 
however, rests on very slender ground. In 


addition to political parties properly so called, 
there are various associations of a more 
or less political nature among the swasoku 
class. These associations at present -have 
for their object the study of the Constitu- 
tion and constitutional principles. To begin 
with, there is the Association of Princes and 
Marquises, which holds meetings once a week 
for the purpose of investigating the Constitu- 
tion. There is also the association of Counts, 
headed by such noblemen as Counts Ito, li, 
and Yanagiwara; and besides these there are 
the Association of Viscounts, and the Asso- 
ciation of Barons. In addition to these, there 
is another association among the Awazoku, the 
membership of which is not limited to any 
particular order. It is called the Déhd Kar; 
its members now number about a_hun- 
dred and sixty; and it meets once a month, 
when men of eminence in learning are 
invited to deliver lectures or the members 
engage in debate, the subjects discussed on such 
occasions being mainly political. This activity 
among the higher classes has naturally attracted 
public attention. The Choya Shimbun and 
the Aokumin-no-Tomo have discussed the 
matter. On minor points the opinions of the 
two journals of course differ, but they agree 
in -warning the nobles against the formation 
of parties composed of peers, and devoted 
only to their interests. For, say they, if 
the aristocracy combine and form a nobles’ 
party, they will inevitably be forced to occupy 
ground in opposition to any party or parties in 
which the plebeian element predominates. To 
take such a position would be highly injurious 
to their interests as kwazoku, and our Tokyé 
contemporaries advise them to enter political 
strife either on their own individual responsi- 
bility, or by joining individualiy such parties 
as may suit their political inclinations. 


NORWICH UNION FIRE INSURANCE. 

Tue following is the report of the directors of 
the Norwich Union Fire Insurance Society, to 
the annual general court of proprietors, held 
on Tuesday, June 4th:—The directors have 
pleasure in submitting to the proprietors the 
following report upon the transactions of the 
society for the year ending on the 31st of Decem- 
ber, 1888:—The net premium income for the 
year ending 31st December, 1887, amounted 
to £626,969; the net premium income for 1888 
amounted to £659,827; showing an increase 
on the previous year of £32,858. After setting 
aside one-third of the premiums (£219,942) 
as a reserve against liabilities on policies not 
tun off, the balance at the credit of profit and 
loss account, including the unappropriated 
balance, £132,245, brought forward from the 
previous year, is £261,018, out of which an 
interim dividend of £2 per share was paid in 
January last, and a further dividend of £2 per 
share and a bonus of tos. per share have been 
declared by the Board, and will be payable on 
the 6th of June; £50,000 will be added to 
the reserve fund, and £28,273 more to the 
undivided Balance carried forward to the 
credit of next year’s account. These will 
stand respectively at £350,000 and £160,518. 
The percentage of losses on premiums is 
53°61 as against 60°15 in 1887, and 58°14 in 
1886, The working expenses are 30.68, 
being slightly higher than last year, but 
still below the average of other offices. The 
profit on the year’s working has been very satis- 
factory, showing a percentage of 15.71 on the 
premiums. This is considerably above the ex- 
perience of many years past; but the intensity of 
competition which the comparative immunity 
from severe fires has developed scarcely warrants 
a too confident belief in its permanency. The 
directors feel itright that the shareholders should 
to some extent participate in the prosperous 
results of the past year, and have accordingly 
availed themselves of the power recently given 
them, and declared a bonus of 10s. per share 
in addition to dividend ; but they maintain their 
policy, in which they believe the proprietors 
concur, of largely increasing the reserves 
when the profit enables them to do so, and 
the amount so added this year is over £78,000. 


According to rotation, Mr. R. A. Gorell, Mr. 
George Forrester, and Mr. E. P. Simpson 
retire from the Board, but being eligible offer 
themselves for re-election at the General 
Court. 


AN ACT OF GALLANTRY. 

‘“ ApouT eight o'clock on Saturday might, May 
18th,” says a correspondent of the Pall Afall 
Budget, “as some workmen in the Siemens 
department of Messrs. Thomas Firth and Sons, 
Sheffield, were about to remove a red-hot steel 
ingot, weighing 26 tons, from the casting-pit, a 
terrible accidentoccurred. The 100 tons travel- 
ling crane had been brought into position over the 
ingot, which stood in the casting-pit, when, as 
one of the workmen (Stanley by name) was ad- 
justing the chain on the crane, his foot slipped, 
and he fell into the pit, a distance of 15 ft., 
right down beside the column of red-hot steel. 
Some idea may possibly be formed of the awful 
nature of Stanley’s position when it is known 
that the ingot had but a few hours previously 
been a sea of bubbling fluid in the furnace. 
And then a deed was done at which one’s flesh 
creeps as one thinks of it. A labourer, known 
familiarly as ‘ Sailor Jack '"—we call him Brave 
John Smith now—realising in a moment the 
awful position of poor Stanley, who lay there, 
stunned by the fall, close to the ingot, and was 
already ablaze and roasting alive, seized a 
ladder, and thrusting it in an adjoining pit, 
hurried down, encountering an awkward fall 
through the ladder suddenly turning round. 
Recovering himself in an instant, Smith rushed 
to the rescue, and stepping into the inner pit, 
that is, the space immediately surrounding the 
bottom of the ingot (a step down of 3 feet anda 
width from wall to ingot of only two feet three 
inches), speedily picked up his mate, and suc- 
ceeded in carrying him into the next pit, whence 
he was able, by the assistance of other workmen, 
to gethim up the ladder. Then John Smith lay 
down, and was afterwards carried in a dazed 
state tothe infirmary. When I add that Stanley 
was a heavy, robust man, and the sailor a man 
of only about nine stone in weight, and that he 
entered the pit with scarcely any clothing on, 
and with his shirt sleeves rolled up, it will 
perhaps be possible for your readers to form 
some idea of what this brave man must have 
endured. Poor Stanley died three days after- 
wards—a sadly unrecognizable object to those 
who had known him best. John Smith, who 
was exposed to the heat for only a few seconds 
less time than Stanley, is doing fairly well, 
though he is very severely burned about the 
arms and hands.” 


MR. STORY ON SCULPTURE. 

Mr. W. W. Story, the eminent sculptor, writing 
in Blackwaod's Magazéne, gives the following 
description of the sculptor’s art as compared 
with the painter’s :—‘‘ In one sense, sculpture is 
the higher art, in my estimation—for the reason 
that, while its means are far more limited, its 
requisitions are greater and higher. It is at 
once more positive and more ideal. It has the 
highest requirements and the poorest mearis. 
Its ends are more difficult, its beginnings far 
more easy. To mould the pliant clay into some 
sort of material resemblance to any form is not 
difficult—it is in the grasp of almost every one. 
But to conceive a great statue and embody a 
noble idea—not simply by imitation of the 
model, but by a grand treatment of form, anda 
noble character of design and expression,—this 
is doubtless as difficulta task as can be set to 
an artist. There is every grade, from a mud- 
pie of a child to the work of Phidias. But, on 
the other hand, painting has the great require- 
ments of tone and harmonious colouring which 
are avoided in sculpture, so that these difficulties 
nearly balance each other. Again, painting is 
more illusory, more imitative, more literal in its 
aims. It may please and enchant by literal re- 
productions of actual facts in nature. The 
whole field of genre, the facts and incidents of 
daily life, and the wide range of landscape, are 
open to it; while in sculpture a higher and 
more restricted class of subjects is demanded, 
and a nobler treatment of forms. It cannot 
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stoop to genre without losing its true character- 
istics. It has only form to deal with, it is true, 
but that form must be ideal in its character, and 
while in nature, must also be above nature. If 
it content itself with copying the model, it de- 
generates into common-place, and abdicates its 
highest functions. The pure imitation which 
pleases in painting by creating a partial illusion, 
is denied to sculpture. Besides, a statue must 
be right, harmonious, and effective from every 
point of view and in every light and shade. 
And, last, sculpture is restricted for the most 
part to a single figure, or at most to two or three, 
and into this everything must be put. In a 
word, it is the most material and the most ideal 
art. Each, however, has its great difficulties, 
and it is idle to put one above the other.” 


Higan-taro, Hassenzjiro, Doyo-saburo and 
Kan-shiro. Wf the weather behaves in a pro- 
per, seasonable nianner on these four cardinal 
days, everybody is happy and everything is well. 
Now the Doyo season commenced this year 
on the rgth instant. Consequently the 21st, 
Sunday last, was a crucial time, and unhappily 
the 21st was a cold, wet day. So seriously did 
this fact bear upon the prospects of the rice 
crop in the estimation of the Japanese public, 
that, whereas rice was quoted at 5.89 yen per 
kok in the Tokyo market on the rgth instant, 
its price on the 21st had risen to 6.19 yen, a 
difference of more than 5 per cent. Of course 
it is not to be supposed that a day’s rain more 
or less can appreciably affect the prospects of 
the crop. The point is that, according to long 
experience, a badly behaved Doyo-saburo means 
that the whole Doyo family must be expected to 
conduct themselves in an inclement, abnormal 
fashion, and that the career of the young rice 
is likely to be correspondingly checquered. 
We can only hope that the forecast may be 
falsified for once this year. : 


goes on to say that England being, so far as the 
Orient is concerned, the chief of all the Powers 
having treaties with Japan, her action is care- 
fully watched and adopted as a standard by 
small States, and even Great Powers like Italy 
and Austria are not a little guided by her atti- 
tude. The French Minister, however, we are 
informed by the same authority, received his 
full powers ten days ago, and is, now carrying 
on negotiations, and with Russia terms having 
been almost arranged, the signatures of the 
plenipotentiaries will doubtless be affixed to the 
Treaty at an early date. It need scarcely be 
said, we presume, that we (Fapan Mat!) do 
not vouch for the accuracy of any of these state- 
ments, but we are nota little interested in the 
intelligence that England despatched a confiden- 
tial circular urging upon her colleagues the 
expediency of preserving a united front, while 
at the same time she herself assented to the 
principle of separate negotiation. Such action 
on the part of Downing Street seems scarcely 
credible. We should imagine that Lord Salis- 
bury refrained from definitely accepting or 
rejecting the programme of independent nego- 
tiation until he had consulted the other Powers. 
That would have been a natural and proper 
course ; so natural and proper, indeed, that its 
adoption has always been regarded as the pro- 
bable cause of England’s delay. But that he 
said “yes” to Japan while trying to induce the 
other European Powers to say ‘‘ no,” would be 
a fashion of diplomacy diametrically opposed 
to British habits. We cannot for a moment 
suppose that Lord Salisbury did anything of the 
kind. As to the confidential circular, however, 
in which the expediency of céoperation is said 
to have been urged—what are we to think about 
that? On the face of the matter there is no 
reason why such a circular should not have 
been sent. Lngland having been from first to 
last a strong advocate and supporter of the 
policy of combination, would probably make 
an effort to maintain her position, instead of 
abandoning it incontinently. But if her effort 
was made by means of a confidential circular 
note, how comes it that the contents of the note 
are known to a Tékyé newspaper? There must 
have been some flagrant breach of confidence 
somewhere. If the European Treaty Powers 


THE NEW ORIENTAL BANK. 


Tue following is the fifth annual report of the 
board of directors of the New Oriental Bank 
Corporation, Limited, presented to the share- 
holders at the ordinary general meeting, on 
Thursday, 4th of July, 1889, at noon :—In sub- 
mitting to the shareholders the fifth annual 
balance sheet, and statement of profit and 
loss for the year ended 31st March, 1889, the 
Directors have pleasure in being able again to 
show asatisfactory result of the bank’s operations. 
After payment of working expenses, interest, 
income-tax, rebate, exchange of foreign assets, 
and making full provision for bad and doubtful 
debts, the nett profit (including £18,707 12s.4d. 
brought forward) amounts to £57,471 16s. 11d. 
An interim dividend of 6s. per share, being at 
the rate of 6 per cent. per annum, for the half- 
year ended 30th September, 1888, was paid free 
of income tax, in January last, and the Board 
now recommend a further dividend of six 
shillings per share, being at the rate of 6 per 
cent. per annum, also free of income tax, for 
the half-year ended 31st March last, the same 
to be paid on the 16th July. They also recom- 
mend that all dividends payable at the branches 
be paid free of local income tax. The following 
figures show the steady increase in the business 
here and abroad since the commencement of 
the bank :— 


AN EXTRATERRITORIAL ANOMALY. 

Our local history never remains long without 
an illustration of the practical anomalies that 
embellish the extraterritorial system as it is here 
carried out. The latest example is described 
in the columns of the Aichi Nichi Shimbun. 
It appears that a Spanish subject who had been 
sentenced to a term of imprisonment in Manila, 
escaped from jail there and made his way to 
Yokohama about the middle of last month. 
Instructions to have him seized were forwarded 
by the Spanish Government to the Consul in 
Yokohama, and the latter requested the Go- 
vernor of Kanagawa to effect the arrest. But 
inasmuch as Spain has no extradition treaty 
with Japan, the Governor declined to take any 
steps in the matter. It appears, however, that 
the Consul was not content with this. On the 
19th of last month he contrived to have the 
man arrested, by what means we are not told, 
and contrived also to have him lodged in the 
British Consular jail by some mysterious man- 
ceuvre concerning which also the Tokyo journal 
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movements to hers, while in reality some of 
them are seizing every opportunity to discredit 
and displace her. It would be well were this 
truth borne in upon the mind of Downing 
Street, before any more confidences are scattered 
broadcast. 


seized, and by what authority he was incarcer- 
ated in a British prison, we confess ourselves 
wholly unable to conjecture. 


ABUSED CONFIDENCES, 

ALTHOUGH not inattentive readers of the London 
and China Express in so far as its items of 
news relating to Japan are concerned, we bow 
to the superior diligence of the Zokyo Shimpo. 
The latter journal has discovered in the former 
a statement that had altogether escaped our 
notice ; namely, that on receipt of Japan’s pro- 
posals for Treaty Revision at the beginning of 
this year, Lord Salisbury, while professing im- 
mediate assent to the method of separate nego- 
tiation, addressed a confidential circular to 
thirteen of the Powers, urging upon them the 
advisability of preserving the old-time diplo- 
matic combination. Owing, perhaps, our Tokyo 
contemporary proceeds, to this inconsistent 
method of procedure, great delay occurred. 
The Japanese Government earnestly requested 
that by the time Mr. Fraser reached this 
country, his plenipotentiary commission and his 
instructions should be here to meet him, but 
though this request was repeated two or three 
times, the Foreign. Office in London, alleging 
that its investigations were not yet concluded, or 
advancing other pretexts, delayed action until J 
the 11th of June, when, according to rumour, second, Saduro, the third, and Shrro, the fourth. 
instructions were at length despatched. These | Now it happens that the first day of the Argan 
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A HIGHLY CAPABLE CRITIC. 
Tue gentleman to whose indecorous and mis- 
chievous agitation the Japan Gazefte’s columns 
have been thrown open, replies to our stric- 
tures in a manner quite characteristic. He 
finds it a small matter to have declared that 
Japan’s new Commercial Code is copied from 
the Commercial Code ‘spurned of Germany,” 
although in reality Germany, so far from 
“ spurning” her Commercial Code, has been ad- 
ministering it successfully for the past twenty- 
eight years. He finds it a small thing to have 
accused the Vice-Minister of Justice of having 
declared himself unable to understand the new 
laws proposed for Japan, whereas what Mr, Mitsu- 
kuri really did say was that he does not pretend to 
be perfectly clear about the merits and demerits 
of codification. He finds it a small thing to 
have charged the Japanese Government, on the 
strength of this gross mistranslation of his own, 
with “hurriedly promulgating something the 
nature of which it is not cognisant of"; with 
“(a blind course of folly in bringing into being 
something declared not to be understood ” ; 
with “the height of silliness and absurdity in 
sanctioning the introduction of laws whose in- 
tent and effect are not grasped.” He finds it a 
small thing to have based these polite accu- 


THE SEASON. 

Tuere is probably no country in the world 
where the science of practical meteorology has 
been more fully elaborated than in Japan. ‘The 
signs of the sky and all climatic indications are 
so thoroughly understood that farmers and folks 
whose avocations carry them constantly into the 
open air, can form wonderfully accurate es- 
timates of the weather's intentions at any given 
season. Their familiarity with the subject finds 
expression in the fact that they personity certain 
days of prominent meteorological importance, 
and speak of the behaviour of such days as 
though they were discussing the conduct of 
ruly or unruly sons. These days are four, the 
first of the Afgan season, the second of the 
Hassen, the third of the Doyo, and the fourth of 
the Kan.’ Everybody knows that in Japan the 
terminals for the names of sons, according to 
their ages, are Zaro, the eldest, Frro, the 
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has made us with this habit of requiring of 
Japan more than is required of any other 
country in the world. ‘‘If laws are written for 
the understanding of the people!” What a 
postulate! Where are laws so written? Eng- 
land has no codes, but would her statutes and 
her law text-books be understood by ‘the 
people?” We venture to doubt it altogether, 
and to assert that only a person with legal 
education could understand the greater part 
of them. America, however, has codes, and 
we should just like to ask English-speaking 
“people” what they make of the following 
(para. 777, Californian Civil Code) :—‘A 
contingent remainder cannot be created ona 
term of years unless the nature of the contingency 
on which it is limited is such that the remainder 
must vest in interest during the continuation of 
not more than two lives in being at the crea- 
tion of such remainder or upon the termination 
thereof.” Or what ‘the people” would make 
of this (Sec. 630, Draft New York Civil Code) : 
—‘* Words of inheritance or succession are not 
requisite to transfer a fee in real property.” Is 
there a single civil code in existence which could 
be understood by “the people,” without deep 
and special study? Commercial codes, indeed, 
are somewhat different. The general principles 
of law being contained in the civil code, the 
commercial code confines itself, as far as pos- 
sible, to special branches of law dealing with 
commerce, and its language should be compre- 
hensible to merchants. So, too, a penal code 
should be couched in ordinarily intelligible 
terms. But it is extremely doubtful whether 
any commercial code would be clear to a person 
not engaged in shipping and commerce. Thus, 
then, there is nothing surprising in General 
Tani’s difficulty. The one astonishing fact is 
that an English expert should attack the un- 
revised draft of the Japanese civil code because 
it does not accomplish what the compilers of no 
Western Code have yet succeeded in achieving. 


to one found as follows :—‘‘ (1.) We hold the 
contract valid, as there wasno evidence of combi- 
nation on the 16th January, the date of said con- 
tract. (2.) We hold that at some time after this 
date there was a combination to raise to a ficti- 
tious value the price of Rope shares, of which the 
plaintiff was a partner. (3.) It is our opinion that 
had the influence of this combination not been 
brought to bear upon the market, the market 
price would not have advanced beyond $100 
per share cum dividend. The difference be- 
tween this and the contract price we award to 
the plaintiff, amounting to $300.” Costs to the 
plaintiff were refused, the Court holding that 
plaintiff's refusal of an offer of $150 per share 
made by the defendant, had in a great measure 
caused the proceedings. Had the plaintiff ac- 
cepted this offer, he would have received, not 
$300, but $2,800, and would also have been 
saved the costs of the law-suit. ; 


sations solely and whoily on his own blundering 
ignorance. He finds flagrant falseliood such a 
small thing that after his translation has been 
proved grossly wrong, he still ‘‘ maintains it to 
be practically right.” He finds it such a small 
thing to have the-one and only premiss of his 
argument utterly demolished that he declares 
his ‘‘ position strengthened” by the process. 
He finds the commonest obligations of truth 
such smal] things that having, in one issue, 
accused the Japanese Government of show- 
ing ‘supreme contempt for public opinion,” 
pursuing a “blind course of folly” and per- 
petrating “the height of silliness and absurdity,” 
he announces in his next that he has not at- 
tacked the Japanese Government or any Japanese 
authority. He finds it such a small thing to be 
without rudimentary information on the subject 
he undertakes to discuss, that he persists in 
regarding as completed laws rough drafts printed 
two years ago for the express purpose of receiv- 
ing the collation and revision which they have 
since then been undergoing. And, finally, he 
finds the first principles of decorum and orderly 
behaviour such small things, that he, a foreigner 
living in Japan, has for weeks devoted himself 
to inducing Japanese journalists to preach a 
crusade against the Government's legislative 
action. A gentleman endowed with such a just 
and delicate sense of proportion and propriety is 
admirably suited to ‘‘ dissect and criticise” codes 
of law. The public anxiously awaits the text 
of a criticism preceded by such an excellent 
preface. 


PHENOMENON IN THE HARBOUR. 

A CORRESPONDENT writes as follows with re- 
spect to an occurrence to which our atten- 
tion had already been drawn :—If no one else 
has addressed you on the subject I shall 
be glad of space to ask whether any of your 
readers can explain a curious phenomenon which 
I noticed at noon to-day (Thursday), as I walked 
along the Bund in Yokohama. A flash of 
flame, apparently six or seven inches in length 
and about the same width, arose from the 
water within 30 feet of the wall, accom- 
panied by a detonation like that of a toy 
pistol. There was a puff of bluish smoke and a 
strong smell of sulphur or sulphuretted hydro- 
gen. The flame was yellow. The only refuse 
I noticed was the long green grass which has 
been carried down by the recent floods and 
hangs upon the margin of the harbour. I 
may say that a friend who was with me saw 
the same phonomenon, which was repeated 
frequently in the few minutes that we stayed. 
There were two points of its appearance, one 
below and the other above the Club Hotel, 
about fifty or sixty yards apart. Several Japa- 
nese were looking at it. Has some chemist 
been making some new experiments; or is it 
usual for the nether fires to break out in Yoko- 
hama walters? Passing the place an hour after- 
wards I saw no more flames, but the sulphurous 
smell still remained. 1 trust that nothing un- 
toward is presaged by these rather portentous 
flashes. 


THE MOMBUSHO’S THIRD CONVERSATIONAL 
READER. 

We spoke recently of the First and Second 
Conversational Readers of the Educational 
Department, which had just been published. 
The third volume of this series is now before 
us. It amply sustains.the character for utility 
and originality established by its predecessors. 
The plan pursued by the compilers of the Third 
Reader has been: to present to the student a 
number of carefully selected, simple anecdotes, 
and to append to each anecdote a dialogue re- 
ferring to and explaining it. Weare not aware 
that this device has been previously employed in 
such books, but its evident excellence ought to 
have suggested it ere now. To learn by heart 
Stories, fables, plays and so forth, has always 
been commended asa good way of storing the 
mind with the expressions and terms of the 
language studied. But the trouble about this 
plan is that in the intercourse of everyday life 
people seldom employ language constructed 
after the fashion of the pieces thus committed 
to memory. What one wants is to be able to 
converse about the subjects treated of in the 
tales or allegories, and this is precisely what one 
does not get by learning an anecdote verbatim. 
If, however, the effort of memory is supple- 
mented by a conversation analysing the story, 
and re-adjusting its language and ideas into 
just such forms as are likely to be employed by 
persons conversing freely, the student at once 
acquires a thoroughly practical and intelligent 
insight into the whole matter. It seems to us 
therefore that the compilers of the Mombusho 
Readers have been exceptionally happy, and 
that their work compares favourably with any- 
thing of the kind in any other country. The 
printing of the books is good, and they are 
illustrated successfully by Japanese artists, 
while their price—thirty-seven sez a volume— 
brings them within reach of every one. 


HOW TO DO AND TO LEAVE UNDONE AT THE 
SAME TIME. 
A very interesting problem has been proposed 
to the Government by the Fapan Herald. 
After rating the Authorities soundly for their 
supposed attempts to stifle all expression of. ad- 
verse opinion, and for the undue secrecy they 
preserve * not making known administrative 
and legislative measures before publishing them 
through the only channel at present available, 
our mysterious contemporary says :—‘ The 
Government should take those interested into 
their confidence, by means that are open to 
them, without prematurely making measures 
public.” What, in the name of all common 
sense, does this mean? Who are “the persons 
interested”? What are ‘the means that are 
open”? And how, above all, are measures to 
be made known without being made public? 
The particular measures referred to are Treaty 
Revision and the new Civil Codes. In both of 
these all the foreigners in Japan and all the Japa- 
nese in Japan are interested. Yet the measures 
are to be communicated to all these persons, to 
every resident in the empire, without prematurely 
making them known to the public. It is a 
stupendous problem; well worthy to be placed 
side by side with Archbishop Trench’s conun- 
drum about Noah’s ark and the clatter of boots. 


A DIFFICULT STANDARD FOR JAPAN. 
So—according to a newspaper reporter who 
may or may not be speaking the truth—Viscount 
Tani, having puzzled his military brains over 
an unrevised draft of the new Civil Code, finds 
many words and phrases difficult to understand, 
and further a foreign expert has actually come 
forward and made this complaint of the loyal 
soldier’s a pretext for attacking the codes. Poor 
General Tani. It was asad task to which he 
applied himself. Heaven forbid that we should 
be condemned to peruse the laws of any country 
with a curious Philip beside us to enquire 
into our understanding of what we read. We 
cannot wonder that the General was perplexed. 
A civil code adapted to the needs of modern 
Japan must contain much for which her old- 
time legislators never thought of providing, and 
for the expressing of which her present legisla- 
tors have doubtless been compelled to devise 
combinations of ideographs not found in military 
manuals or theses on martial exercises. Weare 
not surprised that the good General was vexed 
in spirit and in comprehension. Will he be 
surprised if we assure him that out of every 
thousand educated Englishmen there are pro- 
bably nine hundred and ninety who would be 
unable to interpret the meaning of many of the 
Statutes under which they live? If this surprises 
General Tani, there is something that surprises 
us also, very greatly surprises us, namely to 
find an English legal expert write as follows with 
reference to certain portions of the English ver- 
sions of the unrevised drafts which he has seen : 
—‘‘Tf laws are written for the understanding 
of the people, the parts of those that I have seen 
are an utter failure.” How familiar experience 


THE PERENNIAL PIANOFORTE. 


A PROTEST comes from Germany against that 
indiscriminate insistance upon _pianoforte-play- 
ing as an essential in every well-educated girl's 
education which is so marked a feature of mo- 
dern society. The head of one of the best- 
known girls’ schools in Germany, Professor 
Watzoldt, warns parents that piano-strumming 
is a very painful and trying exercise, for many 
poor little girls, who, at an early age, and with 
no musical impulses, are condemned to several 
hours of it daily. He declares that pianoforte 
instruction should be limited by two considera- 
tions, the age of the pupil and her musical 
capacity. ‘There is little use in commencing 
before the age of twelve, a ceréarn automatic tech- 
nique being acquired by very early training, which 
is a positive hindrance afterwards to true musi- 


THE HONGKONG SHARE SCANDAL. 
Tue action arising out of the recent ‘ corner” 
in Hongkong Rope Manufacturing Co.’s shares 
has been concluded in the Supreme Court at 
Hongkong. Evidence was given at considerable 
length, in the course of which rather sensa- 
tional revelations were made. The defendant, 
Mr. Rustomjee, contested the validity of a con- 
tract which he had entered into with the plain- 
tiff, Mr. Potts, (an employé of Messrs. Russelland 
Co., general managers of the Rope Co.,) for the 
sale of 50 shares, contending that a combination 
had already been entered into to raise the shares 
toa fictitious value. Thejury by amajority of six 
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-cal perception, Again, only those girls who 
are in sound health and have musical talent, 
should be called upon to go through the severe 
nervous strain that is implied in a thorough 
course of pianoforte instruction. The strain 
on brain, eye, ear, and hand is no slight 
one, and frequently causes a breakdown in the 
nervous system, resulting in lassitude, fidgets, 
absent-mindedness, and headaches. It is the 
duty, he thinks, of teachers and physicians to 
cry out against this abuse. 


THE MODERN TENDENCY OF COMMERCE. 


Brrore the days of telegraphs individual enter- 
prise counted for everything in the world of 
commerce. The man who could look farther 
ahead than his fellows and who had the courage 
to credit what he saw in the distance, was sure 
to make a success. But conditions have 
changed greatly within the past thirty years. 
Almost every part of the field of commerce has 
been brought with easy reach of the great 
centres of manufacture and distribution ; tradal 
operations have to be conducted on the house- 
top in the broad light of day, and the sphere 
of individual independence has almost dis- 
appeared. Merchants have adapted themselves 
to this state of things. Finding that competi- 
tion reduces their working margin to a vani-h- 
ing quantity, they adopt the alternative, combi- 
nation, America and Germany furnish the 
most noted examples of this new state of affairs. 
Pools, syndicates, and unions of all sorts are 
formed with the object of compelling the con- 
sumer to pay whatever profit the producer or 
distributor resolves to exact. The story of 
Germany from this point of view is admirably 
told by a writer in the New York Watron. This 
is his account :— . 


The first important German syndicate, that of the tin-plate- 
makers, dates from 1862. Few others were formed until after 
the crisis of 1873. The period of depression which followed, 
combined with the gradual development of protective tariffs, 
caused them to multiply rapidly in the years from 1876 to 1880. 
Kleinwiachter, writing in 1883, says that at that time there was 
hardly a branch of trade which did not have its combination or 
syndicate. Matters have gone so far that syndicates as such 
have a newspaper, which is their avowed champion and official 
ofgan. This paper gives the following list of combinations exist- 
ing at the beginning of the present year, which, for Germany 
at any rate, may be taken as authentic: 

(1.) International combinations: International steel-rail pool 
(of long standing but temporarily broken up ; Austro-German 
iron syndicate; international mining conventions for the sale 
of lead, tin, and zinc; internation: conference of glassworks; 
international dynamite trust; thread-manufacturers’ combina- 
tion; Anglo-German strontianite syndicate; herring-tisherles 
agreement; copper syndicate : e 

(a.) German trade combinations; Four separate coal and 
coke combinations for different districts ; cast-iron combination 
of the Rhenish Westphalian district; German rolling-mills 
union, with four distinct subdivisions; iron-ties combination ; 
union of wire mannfactures; four combinations of tin-workers; 
union of steel wheel-makers ; union of fork-manufacturers ; 
brass rolling-mills union; zine association; lead syndicate; lime 
combination ; cement union; glass-manufacturers’ union ; brick- 
makers’ union; soda syndicate; bromide combination; potash 
combination; white-lead syndicate; ‘ssIphonal"’ syndicate; 
oil-manuf.cturers’ union ; three distinct syndicates of salt works; 
bank of alcohol producers (which has recently failed) ; Bavarian 
society for the sale of alcohol, preliminary cotton-thread union; 
Southern cloth syndicate; jute syndicate; Saxony embroiderers’ 
union ; wrapping-paper’ association; cardboard association ; 
paper-b-g combination, 

To this list, which is an authoritative one, should be added 
several transportation companies, and the vast number of 
rai‘road pouls which have been encouraged and systematized 
from the very outset, the Government itself, on its own lines, 
actively taking part in such contracts. 

It is interesting to see how pools work where they are thus re- 
cognized and favoured. Jet us take in detail the history of the 
rolling mill syndicate, as given by Professor Brentano. This 
association was formed in 1887. It was arranged for three years, 
to terminate at the end or 1:80. It originated in Silesia, and 
was by no means the first combination ..f the sort, one having 
been formed soon after the crisis of 1873 and another in 1883. 
‘The present arrangement ditfers from its predecessors in being 
more complete. In 1877 the representatives ot the Silesian mills, 
with one exception, placed their sales under the direction of a 
single agency. The plan worked so well that the Association 
soon extended itself to the Rhine and Westyhalia districts as 
well as to central Germany. The south German works joined 
somewhat later. The territory of the Association is now divid- 
ed into four groups corresponding to the geographical divisions 
just mentioned. Each set of works has a monopoly in its own 
district. he proportions to be sold by the ditierent mills are con- 
trolled by a central bureau or clearing-house in Berlin. Beside 
these separate territories there are a number of neutral grounds 
(East and West Prussia. Pomerania, Mecklenburg, Branden- 
burg, and Saxony) where partial competition is allowed, but 
every precaution is taken against cutting prices. 

As far as internal competition goes, the whole matter seems to 
be accurately regulated, and a further extension of the arrange- 
ment prevents complications from the Austrian side. But the 
possible competition of England or Belgium or of those few Ger- 
man mills which do not belong to the Association has some 
curious consequences. In the first place, the product is shipped 
to foreign countries other than Austria at much lower prices 
than are charged in Germany. Inthe se ond place, deliveries 
at stations are made at a_ price corresponding to that for which 
forcign producers are willing to deliver, that price being. of 
course, Somewhat increased by the German taritf, As stations 
are further and further from the frontier, the price becomes 
higher and higher, proportionately to the increase of railroad 
charge which prevents the cheap delivery of foreigniron. Axain, 
prices are usually made somewhat lower in large cities than in 
small ones, and purchasers on a large scale are given rebates. 

If it happens that an independent German mill makes lower 

rices than those fixed by the syndicate, the nearest mill belong- 
ing to the Association has not merely the right but the duty to 
compete, and any losses whici it may sutfer from rate-cutting 
are made up out of the common purse. Ihis renders outside 
competition dangerous. A further means at the command of 


the Association for suppressing such competition is not unlike 
the American method of boycotting. No one millis likely to 
furnish rolled ironin «ll its forms. If a manufacturer deals 
with a producer outside of the syndicate, the other associated 
mills will not furnish him his necessary supplies, or will furnish 
them only on such conditions as seriously hamper his activity.: 

For the present the arrangement seems perfectly strong. “The 
authorities approve of it; the law makes an agreement of this 
kind enforceable against the various members; the deposits 
which they have mace make it dangerous to withdraw. All this 
strength only makes the possible abuse of the system more 
noticeable. For the present, at any rate, the policy of the Asso- 
ciation as just outlined involves all the abuses to which mono- 
polies have been liable in the Unifed States. ‘The arrangement 
favours the large producer at the expense of the small producer ; 
it favours the large city at the expense of the small; it gives a 
special advantage to those who have the beneti' uf foreign com- 
petition, so that shipments to foreign couutries are actually 
made at much lower prices than home deliveries. Whether 
prices will be steadied remains to be seen. 

The history of the rolling-mills, as thus outlined, represents 
fairly enough the facts with regard to the arrangement of other 
pools in other lines of industry. We have given it simply as a 
set of facts with comparatively little comment. It is too early to 
predict with anything like certainty what will come of it. The 
German Government obviously regards with favour a centralized 
organization of industry. [tis in harmony with the centralized 
military system and with the me hods of compulsory insurance, 
which have the indirect effect of reducing the labourers to more 
complete dependence even while apparently making a provision 
for their old age. Under such circumstances it is natural that 
the Government should be ready to help the organizatiun, and to 
disregard the possible effects onthe public. In America, where 
we have no s,stematic policy on these matters, we may expect 
self-contradictory legislation for some time to come. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 


Tuer Shogyo Shimpo states that the values of 
articles imported into and exported from Japan 
during the first half of this year were yen 
30,345,530.52 and yer 30,806,616.68 respec- 
tuvely, showing an excess of yen 461,086.16 in 
the latter figure. Classified under various ports 
the statistics are as follows :— 
Yer. 

Tmports oc... eeee ee 5,713,107 147 
EXports ......cccceceee ever 1f,696,834.67 


Tin ports .....ccceceeeeeeeeeee E2,044,975-14 
PEXPOUls .occecccceeeeee senses T1,906,531.57 


Yokohama 


Kobe ...... 


; Tmports c.cccceecccseeseeeee 913,770 92 
Osaka...... EXports .....ccceeeeeeeeeeees 138,427.38 
neatey § UMpPorts Vo vcececceeseeeee 15433, 187.32 
Nagasaki. Exports. sesseeseees 39322,232.00 
. Imports..... vee - 144,580.17 
Hakodate. Exports....... beseeseseeeees, 224,252.66 


Imports .......006. 


129,901.86 
Exports vics. cavecdsihassiens 


223,390.79 
Compared with the same period last year these 
figures show a slight decrease, there being a con- 
siderable falling off in some of the imports. It 
is stated, however, that the total value of exports 
under review shows an increase against the first 
half of last year, on account of an active de- 
mand for raw silk and waste silk from Europe, 
and also on account of increased export of rice 
from Japan. The quantity of rice exported during 
five months ending May last was 2,671,793 
piculs, valued at yew 5,881,526.19, while the 
value of raw silk and waste silk amounted to 


yen 7,932,682.63. 


Other ports 


THE RECENT ASSAULT ON FOREIGNERS AT KOBE. 


Tue Hiogo News says :—After a careful and 
exhaustive examination, the twenty-four coolies 
arrested in connection with the assault upon 
three foreigners at Benten about two months 
ago, were discharged from custody on Saturday 
‘last. Owing to the unusually large number of 
accused the investigation naturally occupied 
much time, and although it is, we believe, 
open to the Kenji to apply to the Council 
of the Saibansho for a revision of the judgment, 
this is hardly likely having regard to the ex- 
treme minuteness of the preliminary investiga- 
tion. There was not, we are informed, sufficient 
evidence to connect any of the accused with the 
offence, and the conduct of the inquiry is re- 
assuring as to the care with which Japanese 
criminal law is now administered, and will be, 
of course, after the treaties are revised. 


THE CZAR’s TOAST. 
Tue reception given by the Czar (says the 
Llustrirte Zertung) to Prince Nikita of Monte- 
negro has taken everybody by surprise, and is 
supposed to have a political significance. The 
Prince has been made colonel of the 15th Regi- 
ment of Rifles, and the Czar has given his 
consent to the engagement of the Grand Duke 
Peter to the Prince of Montenegro's second 
daughter. But the most important exhibition 
of the trust reposed by the Czar in the Prince 
was the toast he proposed at a lunch after the 


church parade of the 2nd Regiment of Guards. 
In his speech the Czar called for a huzza for 
the Prince as the ‘‘ only active and true friend 
of Russia.” Much importance is not usually at- 
tached to after dinner orations, but this speech 
gained its political significance by being re- 
ported in the Russian Oficial Gazeffe, and has 
naturally created a great sensation throughout 
Europe. People generally are, however, inclined 
to believe that this ‘toast ” must not be taken 
literally, but was merely intended to convey 
that the Czar felta keen sense of pleasure in 
doing honour to the most devoted ally of Russia. 
For our own (Fapan Mail) part we are inclined 
to think that it was intended as an intimation 
to the people of Russia that they must trust to 
their own right arms only, and not to any 
foreign alliance. 


JAPANESE TEA. 


Tue American Grocer reprints from some other 
work the following little note on tea culture in 
Japan :— 


The tea-plant is a shrub or bush rather than a tree, I 
don’t know how high it might grow if left unpruned, but it 
is usually trimmed down to within 4 or § feet of the ground. 
I have seen the tea-plant in various places. ‘The apanese 
set the plants, three or four in a hill, the hills being 6 feet 
apart. It takes three or fuur years for a seedling to grow 
large encugh to yield a crop of leaves suitable for gathering. 
lhe plants live many years, although the leaves are picked 
off two and three times a vear. Ihe first picking is in 
April or March, the secund in June and the last in July. 
Uhe leaves are thick and glossy. ‘They are gathered in 
baskets, and placed over a steaming apparatus, and then 
dried ove: a gentle fire,in paper pans. The tea is now 
soited, and the different qualities are packed in jarsor 
chests. ‘Ihe wholesale tea buyers who export the article 
to Europe and America, have warehouses at the shipping 

orts, where tiey subject the tea which comes frum the 
fields to a futher rvuasting process, in large iron kettles. 


‘They then repack it in such chests as you have seen at the 
large groceries 


This valuable paragraph is accompanied by an 
illustration labelled “ Drying and Packing Tea,” 
which is—will it be credited ?—nothing more or 
less than a representation of the process of feed- 
ing silkworms! And now we suppose a large 
section of the population of the United States 
will imagine that ip Japan tea is first chopped up 
small with a kitchen knife, and then packed in 
shallow little boxes upon layers of caterpillars ! 


SHIPPING CASE. 


A case brought by Messrs. Walsh, Hall & Co. 
against Captain Barnet, of the steamer 4 //ono- 
wer, was heard in H.B.M.’s Court on Saturday 
last before J. H. Longford, Esq., Acting-Consul 
and Judge, Mr. C. P. Hall representing the 
plaintifis and the defendant appearing in per- 
son. The question at issue was the sum to be 
paid for damage occasioned to iron belonging 
to the plaintiffs during the voyage of the 
steamer to this port, the defendant having 
admitted his liability and paid $148 into Court. 
This*amount the plaintiffs considered insuf- 
ficient, and when their petition was amended 
by consent of the Court they claimed $234.28 
for damage, $3 coolie hire, and $10 survey fee ; 
in all $247.98. Two witnesses were called by 
the plaintiffs and one by the defendant, and the 
Court gave judgment in favour of the plaintiffs 
for $89.28 in addition to the amount paid in, 
thus allowing the entire claim less the survey 
fee. Costs were granted as in a summary case. 
—Hiogo News. 
THE HIRANO SPRINGS. 

A GENTLEMAN who recently visited the Hirano 
Mineral Spring says the place is well worth 
seeing by persons who find themselves in that 
neighbourhood. He writes that the extent and 
thoroughness of the bottling machinery and the 
arrangements generally were a surprise to him, 
and that the genuineness of the water as a beve- 
rage is beyond question. We are not surprised 
to learn this. Hirano Water has steadily in- 
creased in public estimation, and there are 
very few places indeed where it cannot now be 
obtained. 


TRIAL TRIP OF A NEW TUG. 

Tue official trial trip of the 7suruz, the new tug 
of the P. & O. Steam Navigation Co., took place 
on Wednesday. Three runs were made over a 
measured mile, the mean of which showed 
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a speed of close on 10 knots, pressure being 
easily maintained at 110 Ibs. We described 
the vessel fully when she was launched, 
so that it may only be said now that she has a 
commodious deckhouse (built entirely of East 
India teak), partof whichis devoted to the accom- 
modation of passengers, part to the engine-room, 
part to the pilot-house, and the remainder to a 
cabin distinct from the passengers’ quarters. 
The engines are of 50 horse-power indicated, 
the boiler being of steel, and tested to a pres- 
sure of 250 Ibs. The tug was in charge of 
Captain Efford, (Lloyd’s surveyor) and was, we 
understand, formally taken over from the builders, 
the trial being quite satisfactory. 


A GRATEFUL COURT. 


Tue death the other day of the Viceroy of 
YViinnan and Kieichow has moved the Peking 
Court to a high degree of regret and sorrow. 
From a Imperial decree translated by the 
Chinese Times we learn that :—As a graduate 
T‘sén Yii-ying volunteered for service in the 
field, and during the Mohammedan rebellion 
in the reigns of Hsien Féng and T’ung Chih, 
he attracted the favourable notice of our 
august predecessors, by whom he was_gradual- 
ly raised to the position of acting Treasurer 
of the province. Subsequently, on his pro- 
motion to the office of Governor, at a time 
when the Imperial troops were reduced in num- 
bers, and suffering from a deficient commis- 
sariat, the enthusiasm which he infused among 
the soldiers and his extraordiary skill and 
strategy crowned the Imperial arms with victory, 
and resulted in the recapture of the provincial 
capital, the restoration of order in Ta-li Fu and 
other prefectural cities, the total dispersion of 
the rebels and the capture of their leaders, and 
finally in the pacification of the whole province. 
For these splendid services he received a here- 
ditary title of nobility of the 6th Class. After 
we ourselves succeeded to the Throne, we 
raised him to the position of Viceroy of Yannan 
and Kueichow, and during his tenure of this 
office he evinced great capacity and energy in 
reforming the civil administration, and improv- 
ing the discipline and training of the provincial 
army. In 1884 he marched beyond the frontiers 
at the head of an army, and for his brilliant 
exploits on this occasion we conferred upon 
him a further title of nobility. During his long 
residence on the extreme frontier of the Empire 
the Viceroy contracted malarial fever, and last 
year, while on a tour of inspection of the pro- 
vincial forces, he had a return of a former 
illness, in consequence of which we granted 
him leave of absence to enable him to recruit 
his health. Only a month ago he struggled 
against his illness so far as to resume his official 
duties, and we had hoped that a course of 
medical treatment would restore him to health. 
and that we should dong enjoy the benefit of 
his services. The sudden news of his death 
has moved us to the most profound sorrow, 
and we command that the title of Grand 
Tutor be conferred upon him, that his name 
be enrolled for worship in the Hall of 
Distinguished Worthies, and that a temple 
be erected to his memory in the capital of 
Yinnan. His biography, containing an account 
of his administration will be compiled by the 
State Historians, and we allot Tls. 1,000, to be 
paid from the Treasury of Yiinnan, as a con- 
tribution towards defraying his funeral expenses. 
All the penalties incurred during his career are 
hereby remitted, and the Board concerned will 
memorialize us respecting the bestowal of 
posthumous honours on the deceased Viceroy, 
which shall be on a scale suited to his 
exalted rank. 


JAPAN AT THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 
Here is what Zhe Times says about Japan’s 
contribution to the world’s fair in Paris :— 
“Among the countless other courts, pavilions, 
and varied departments of the Exhibition, con- 
fining ourselves to the Champ de Mars alone, I 
may mention two only—one for high praise and 
the other for the reverse. They are close to- 
gether; one is the exquisitely-planned Rue du 
Caire, constructed by Baron Delort with the 
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most curious exactness, and the other is the 
Japanese Court. The former is one of the most 
popular and crowded parts of the whole show, 
as well it may be. The latter is not so; It 
hardly offers attractions enough, and to those 
who remember 1878 it presents a painful con- 
trast. One has to infer that at last the modern 
commercial spirit has begun to do its evil work 
upon Japan—that the old inbred spirit of lovely 
design is being driven out by the spirit of 
making to order, and making by the gross. 
The Japanese pottery is singularly bad. The 
stuffs and silks are better; the ivory carving is 
still fine. Moreover, one of the courts contains 
a rich store of purely commercial products, 
chiefly raw materials, which bear eloquent testi- 
mony to the way in which the Kingdom of the 
Rising Sun is being affected by Western enter- 
prise.” We do not think that any great effort 
was made by Japan in connection with the 
Paris Exhibition. But, however that may be, 
the verdict of Zhe Zimes deserves to be taken 
to heart by the art artizans of this country. 


SAILING RACE. 


Notices have been issued for a sailing race on 
Saturday, the 3rd August. The race will 
start at 1 p.m. ;’and the course will be from an 
imaginary line between the Flagstaff at the Bri- 
tish Naval Depét, a flag boat anchored off Tomi- 
oka, and the Club’s North Mark off Tsurumi, 
leaving both marks on the port hand in rounding, 
and finishing across an imaginary line between 
the bathing barge and flag boat. The Light- 
ship and Honmoku black and white buoy to 
be left on the starboard hand in going to Tomi- 
oka and on the port hand in returning. A 
flag boat will be placed at the North Mark 
which will display two white lights, one 
above the other, after dark if necessary. The 
time limit will be 6 hours (corrected time). 
One boat finishing within time makes the race. 
Prizes: 1st, the Ronin cup presented; 2nd, 
3rd, 4th, and 5th prizes willalso be given. The 
handicap will be as follows:—d/aid Afarion 
allows Adorigine15 min., Daimvo 22 min., Lady 
Louise and Molly Bawn 30 min., Exchange 35 
min., Kanagawa 37 min., Princess Maud 38 
min., Alosgurte 45 min., Geisha 50 min., Ronin 
60 min., Vixen 7o min, and Za Belle 80 min. 
Capt. Efford will be officer of the day. 


MR. AND MRS. FITZ-HENRY. 

Tue Chinese Times writes thus of the departure 
from Tientsin of Mr. and Mrs. Fitz-Henry, to 
which we referred briefly yesterday :—Of all 
the losses which the community of Tientsin has 
sustained this year none will be more felt than 
that of Mr. and Mrs. Fitz-Henry, who leave 
with their family for Europe by the Haefing to- 
morrow morning. Mr. Fitz-Henry came from 
Yokohama just three years. ago to open the 
agency of the Comptoir dEscompte, and the 
reputation which he brought with him from 
Japan has suffered no diminution during his 
residence in Tientsin. On the contrary, Mr. 
Fitz-Henry has gained the respect of all who 
had contact with him, whether in business or 
in social relations, and in spite of somewhat in- 
different health he has been a most valuable 
acquisition to the community in many ways. 
Of Madame Fitz-Henry it would be difficult to 
speak in too laudatory terms; she has done so 
much by her amiability to brighten our rather 
monotonous life here, while her musical contribu- 
tions to our social pleasures alone would secure 
for her a place in our grateful remembrance. 
To Mr. and Mrs. Fitz-Henry, therefore, and by 
no means forgetting the boys, we wish Jon vo- 
yage and a happy time at home. 

TYPHOON THREATENING HONGKONG. 

Honcxone folks were anxiously awaiting the 
approach of a typhoon when the Sagha/ten left 
for Shanghai. At 10 a.m. on the 16th the Ob- 
servatory reported that a typhoon was approach- 
ing the southern part of the Formosa Channel. 
This intimation was followed by a general 
movement on the part of the shipping to places 
of shelter, and the anxiety was not lessened by 
the receipt of a message at 4 p.m. that the 
typhoon was moving westward towards Hong- 
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kong. The Saghalien, which left on the 17th 
inst., does not report any particularly heavy 
weather on the first stage of her voyage, from 
which it may be inferred that the dreaded 
danger had either passed off or that she had 
missed it. 


THE BANK OF JAPAN. 
Tue amounts of convertible notes and reserves 
in the Bank of Japan for the week ending the 
2oth instant were as follows:— 


Reserves anp SecurRitigs. 
= Yeu. 
Gold coin and bullion. 17,822,417 
Silver coin and bullion. 38,056,278 
Public Loan Bonds 


Convertipie Norss. 
EN. 
Notes issued ...., + 64,850,048 
15,866,450 


1,921,609 
883,294 
64,550,048 64,5§0,048 


Of the above total issue of notes, the sum of yen 
2,433.591 is in the treasury of the Bank, and 
yen 62,116,457 in actual circulation, showing 
an increase of yen 96,862 as compared with 
yen 62,019,595 at the end of the previous week. 


CHANGES IN POSTAGE RATES. 
Ir has been decided by the Authorities that the 
postage on newspapers, hitherto charged at the 
rate of sen 1 by the Post Office up to 16 momme, 
(one momme is 58 grains troy), will be reduced 
to rin 5 per copy; books hitherto charged 
atthe rate of sex 2 up to 8 momme will be 
charged sen 2 up to 30 momme; samples or 
specimens hitherto admissible up to 48 momme 
will be allowed up to 100 momme, and seeds of 
agricultural products may be transmitted by 
book post. The reduction will be intimated 
shortly by notification. It is further stated that 
copies of newspapers or magazines will be de- 
livered to any address at the rate of rin 2} in 
cities, while rf 5 will be charged on each copy to 
be delivered outside of cities.—Choya Shimbun. 


CHINA. 

From our Tientsin contemporary we learn that 
a representative of the Peace Society has had an 
interview of the Viceroy, who suggested thatit 
would be a good thing ifthe Society could con- 
vert one of the Great Powers, Russia for ex- 
ample, to their views. * * * ‘ The summer 
freshets are now sweeping down the Peiho, and 
the current during ebb tide makes between four 
and five*knots an hour. The deposit of silt in 
the Tientsin Reach still continues, only one or 
two steamers during the past week succeeding 
in reaching the Bund. There is also a deposit 
in the Everlasting Bend, and it may be neces- 
sary for some of the large steamers to discharge 
their cargo at the Nine Forts.” * * * Tien- 
tsin residents note with regret the departure of 
Mr. and Mrs. Fitz-Henry, who left with their 
family on the r4th for Europe. 


A TIMELY REGULATION. 


Tue Hiogo News has much pleasure in being 
able to state that the local authorities have 
given strict instructions that no lighters con- 
taining kerosene or other dangerous cargo will 
be permitted to remain at night in the cambers. 
This regulation, issued none too soon, has, as 
several warnings have abundantly demonstrated, 
removed a constant source of danger to an im- 
mense amount of valuable property. 


EXPORT FACILITIES. 


We learn from the Yomiuri Shimbun that the 
bill for special ports to export rice, coal and 
sulphur from Yokkaichi, Shimonoseki, Hakata, 
Moji, Karatsu and Kuchinotsu, Sankaku, and 
Fushiki has been approved by the Senate. It 
is added by the Tokyo journal that the pro- 
posal of the Finance Department to export 
wheat and flour from those ports has also been 
sanclioned by the Senate. 


Wrever's China Freight Report says that the 
steamship Carisbrooke, 938 tons register, has 
been sold to Japanese for the sum of $82,000. 
The British bark Mrcoya has been taken up for 
two voyages from Nagasaki to Cheefoo (coal) 
at $2.25 per ton, and the German schooner 
Christian, 6,000 piculs, had been chartered to 
carry coal from Kobe to Amoy at $2 per ton. 
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SIZLY SEDITION. 
—_—__¢q@—_-_-___ 


if 
Japanese on the subject of this empire’s 
civil codes. 
sequence to our contemporary’s writings. 
Like the widow in the New Testament, it 
evidently hopes to accomplish its end 
by much troubling. As to the pro- 
priety of persistent endeavour on the 
part of a foreign newspaper to foment 
a spirit of discontent among Japanese 
against the legislative action of the 
Japanese Government, there can be no 
second opinion. The Fapan Gazette 
enjoys extraterritorial immunity from the 
restraints of Japanese law—at least such 
is the strange interpretation put upon the 
Treaties by certain Foreign Powers. 
When, therefore, relying upon the security 
of its position, it devotes its columns day 
after day to taunting the Japanese press 
with want of patriotism, pusillanimity, 
short-sightedness, and so forth, because a 
resolute campaign is not opened against the 
Government’s legislative proceedings, it 
deliberately performs the ré/e of a seditious 
agitator. No foreign journal published 
in Japan under the egis of extraterritori- 
ality can plead any valid justification for 
such conduct. It is in no sense the busi- 
ness of English writers in this country to 
seek to embarrass the -action of the 
Authorities in matters of domestic legisla- 
tion, and to excite a spirit of discontent 
against the laws which the Government is 
about to promulgate. Unfortunately ex- 
hibitions of such indecorous behaviour are 
not unfamiliar. None, however, with per- 
haps one exception, has been more flag- 
rant than this made by the Fapan Gazette, 
and certainly none has more clearly 
demonstrated the fact that the liberty 
enjoyed by some foreigners in Japan 
exposes their moral fibre to a strain much 
stronger than it can safely endure. In 
the present instance, too, there is a speci- 
ally serious element. For the source from 
which the ¥apan Gazette derives its in- 
formation, if not the very text of its 
articles, is one upon which silence should 
be imposed by every principle of official 
etiquette. For obvious reasons we do not 
dwell upon this point. It is enough to 
say that the source is known, and the 
consequent disgrace fully appreciated. 
. When foreign officials in Japan lend them- 
selves to promote an agitation so distinctly 
opposed to the recognised Authorities, 
they must be held to have lost sight of the 
most elementary canons of their position. 
When we have said: this, no serious 
aspect of the fapan Gazette's writings re- 
mains to be considered. That journal 
ptamises to “proceed shortly to deal with 
the Codes themselves, dissecting and criti- 
cising them as they appear before us in the 
draft.’ How far it is qualified to dis- 
charge such a task, may be gathered from 


is scarcely possible to treat seriously 
the perpetual attempts of the Fapan 
Gazette to stir up agitation among the 


Importunity alone lends con- 
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three facts. 


of Germany” are our 


outside of a nursery. 


collation and revision. 


To treat these preliminary drafts as though 
they were finished pieces of legislation 
would be monstrous. On the other hand, 


the drafts being still confidential, their 
open ‘discussion and dissection”? by a 
foreign journal in Japan will be a worthy 


sequel to the seditious contumely displayed 
throughout by the F¥apan Gazette. The 
third point is that the Yapan Gazette, 
which undertakes to teach the Japanese 
press its duty and to revise the legislative 
work of the Japanese Authorities, is not 
capable of correctly translating a simple 
Japanese sentence. In its last article on 
this subject, our local contemporary writes 
as follows :— 


Can it be safely assumed that the Commission 
really knows what it is considering? We are 
indebted to our friend the Afainitcht Shimbun for 
an item of information which guides opinion in 
this connection somewhat, and the news is of a 
very extraordinary character. Our contemporary 
says:— Mr. Mitsukuti Rinsho, Vice-Minister of 
Justice, speaking at the distiibution of diplomas 
to the students of the Senshyu-Gakko (Law 
School), and referring to codification, said :—“ The 
subject has caused loud arguments as to its merits 
and demerits, but regardless of the opinion of the 
public the Government will codify. Codifica- 
tion, however, is a most difficult matter and even 
I, who am dealing with the laws all the time, 
cannot understand them perfectly well, and | 
believe that the gentlemen present here to-day 
understand them still less.’ ”’ 

While admiring Mr. Mitsukuri for his candour, 
we are bound to express surprise at his extraor- 
dinary statement. Far better would it) have 
been for him to have left it unsaid. Here we 
have a gentleman, Vice-Minister of Justice, a 
member of the Codes’? Commission, candidly 
admitting the difficult nature of the subject 
supposed to be at present under consideration, 
avowing his inability to understand the laws, 
and yet he will be a party to the hurried pro- 
mulgation of something the nature of which he 
is not cognizant of and which has to be brought 
into effect with a supreme contempt for public opi- 
nion. His outspokenness indicates that the Codes 
will sustain very little improvement or remodelling 
at the hands of the Commission, for have we not 
Mr. Mitsulkuri’s word that the laws are not under- 
stood P- [n any country but Japan, what would be 
thought of such an admission of ignorance on the 
part of a Codes’ Commissioner concerning the 
nature of that which he is supposed to impiove 
and sanction? And what, too, would be thought, 
anywhere but in Japan, of the declaration that 
something not tinderstood, something pronounced 
bad, is to be brought into being, no matter what 
public opinion may be. Could a blinder course of 
folly be imagined ? To sanction the introduction 
of laws whose intent and effect is not grasped will 
be the height of silliness and absurdity; such a 
proceeding passes credibility, and yet we have the 
judicial Vice-Minister’s word that this is the course 
to be pursued. , 


Turning now to the Japanese of which 
the above translation professes to be an 
accurate rendering, we find that what Mr. 
MITSUKURI really said was :—‘ Much dis- 
cussion has lately arisen with reference to 


The first is its assertion, 
twice repeated in different articles, that 
the Code of Commercial Law compiled for 
Japan was rejected by Germany—“ spurned 
contemporary’s 
tpsissima verba—an assertion which for 
silly ignorance could scarcely be matched 
The second is that 
the drafts which our contemporary pro- 
poses to “dissect and criticise” are those 
printed two years ago for purposes of 
In other words, 
they are rough drafts which have not yet 
undergone the processes designed to re- 
duce them to uniformity, to remove re- 
dundancies and to correct imperfections. 
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the advantages or disadvantages of codifi- 
cation, but whatever people may say the 
Government will assuredly proceed with 
codification. Speaking generally, the 
matter of codification is of one of great 
difficulty, and if even persons like myself 
who are constantly dealing with law, are 
not thoroughly clear about the question, I 
presume that, by comparison, you, gentle- 
men, have still less distinct ideas on the 
subject” (chikagoro seken ni wa héten 
hensan no koto ni kanket shi ka-hi no gi- 
ron shikirt ni okoritaredomo sejin wa nan 
to iu mo Seifu wa kanarazu héten wo hen- 
San suru naru besht. Ittat kono héten 
hensan no koto wa naka naka konnan naru 


Jigyo nite sessha nado wa nenju héritsu ni 
Jujt sht t-nagara jibun wakarasu ; omb ni 


shokun wa ware ni kurabete isso 0 wakari 
nt naraszaru beshi). It willbe seen that Mr. 
MITSUKURI nowhere “ avows his inability 
to understand the laws :” he merely con- 
fesses that, like many thoughtful persons, 
he is not prepared to pronounce a definite 
opinion as to the merits or demerits of 
codification. And this confession he makes 
with the distinct purpose of reminding his 
hearers delicately that fools had better re- 
frain from rushing in where angels fear to 
tread. He tells the members of the Law 
School, in fact, that the Government and 
the experts employed by it are much better 
qualified to decide the question of codifi- 
cation than are either the graduates them- 
selves or the mass of outside tyros, and 
that despite the latter’s agitation codifica- 
tion will be proceeded with. Thus then 
this farceur the Yapan Gazette, which 
promises to “dissect and criticise” the 
Codes, is so grossly ignorant of European 
jurisprudence that it supposes Japan’s new 
Commercial Code to have been compiled 
for Germany and “spurned” by her; so 
reckless and ill-informed that it proposes 
to discuss, as finished pieces of legisla- 
tion, rough drafts the revision and colla- 
tion of which have now been two years 
in progress; and so ill-equipped for its 
self-imposed task that it cannot correctly 
translate a simple sentence of Japanese. 
No wonder that it finds itself crying in 
the wilderness, and that the only echo of 
its seditious and indecorous clamour comes 
from a petty Japanese journal to which 
the Fapan Gazette cannot even claim the 
honour of having set an example in this 
thoughtless and mischievous agitation. 
Before dismissing the subject one more 
point may be noted with advantage. It is 
that the new Civil Codes will not be 
carried into effect from the day of their 
promulgation. As was the case with the 
Criminal Codes, fully a year will doubtless 
separate the date of their promulgation 
from that of their operation. During a 
whole year, then, the Codes—not in the 
form of rough, incomplete drafts, but in 
the shape upon which the Government 
stakes its legislative reputation—will be 
exposed to public and also to parliamen- 
tary scrutiny. Should they be found 
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really defective—a contingency which we, 
at all events, do not contemplate—the 
operation of such parts as require revision, 
or even of the whole, can be postponed 
without difficulty. The plain course for 
all sober persons is to await this due and 
sufficient opportunity for criticism, instead 
of plunging into premature and ignorant 
agitation. 


A BARBAROUS FANCY OF WHICH 
JAPAN IS BECOMING THE VICTIM. 
—_——_e-——_- 

Ww? desire to call the attention of 

the Authorities in the strongest 
possible manner to the letter published 
in our correspondence columns over the 
signature of ‘T.G.” According to what is 
there stated, a wholesale crusade is being 
carried on at present against the singing 
birds of Japan, and unless some pro- 
hibitive measures be immediately adopted, 
the whole tribe of smaller birds will 
be virtually exterminated. Fashion, that 
blindest and most tyrannical of despots, 
has lately led Europe into a route as dis- 
graceful as it is barbarous. Ladies have 
taken to bedizening their habiliments with 
the carcasses of brilliantly plumaged birds, 
and all parts of the world where these 
fairest of the feathered tribe are to be 
found, have set themselves to pander to 
the savage taste. The idea of such a 
style of decoration is inexpressibly re- 
volting. It is not alone that the woods 
and dales are to be robbed of their life 
and animation to minister to the morbid 
fancy of frivolous females, whose unwhole- 
some appetite for novelty has led them 
to disfigure their dress by tricking it out 
with the bodies of feathered songsters. 
This is bad enough and brutal enough to 
make every advocate of Western civiliza- 
tion hang his head in shame. But there 
is the further and far more important 
consideration that such ruthless extermi- 
nation of the birds of the field is a violent 
interference with the economy of nature. 
These little birds do not merely perform 
the function of beautifying the scenery 
and filling the air with sweet sound. Their 
serious business is to thin the swarms of 
insects creeping and. flying, which infest 
the country, and which, were their growth 
not checked by the perpetual industry of 
their feathered enemies, would inevitably 
multiply to such an extent as to become a 
plague to man and a source of destruction 
to his crops. To prevent such a cata- 
strophe is the plain duty of legislation. 
Under ordinary circumstances, of course, 
the law need not be invoked to protect 
the smaller birds, since their unique multi- 
plication also would become a source of 
injury. But the circumstances are not 
ordinary. Commerce having undertaken 
to pander to this most cruel and barbar- 
ous foible of Western luxury, the birds 
of Japan are being killed by thousands 
and scores of thousands. Netted, snared, 
caught with lime and trapped in every 


conceivable manner, myriads of their 
skins are being shipped Westward to 
supply the fancy of heartless women, who 
have lost the most lovable attribute of 
their sex, pity, and whose artistic instincts 
are so degraded that they seek to beautify 
themselves by plastering their persons with 
the carcasses of slaughtered birds. Whata 
parody is this on Occidental refinement ; on 
the civilization that we vaunt so loudly ! 
Incidentally it should suggest to the Japa- 
nese a useful contrast between what they 
are abandoning and what they are adopt- 
ing when they give up their own female 
costume for that of Europe. Their women, 
indeed, used not to escape entirely the 
freaks of fashion. The vd/, the han-yert, 
and the pattern of the mono varied from 
time to time, as did also the shapes of the 
kushi and the naka-zashi and other minor 
matters. But these small changes merely 
represented humanity’s inevitable craving 
for novelty. In all its essentials the female 
costume of Japan remained the same, de- 
cade after decade, graceful, artistic, com- 
fortable, and wholesome. The women of 
this country never abbreviated the interval 
between themselves and savagery by bor- 
ing holes in their ears to hang baubles 
there, by loading their fingers with rings, 
by encasing their breasts in frames of steel 
and bone, by distorting their feet with 
high-heeled shoes, by tricking their heads 
with feathers, and by sticking dead birds 
over their raiment. This by the way, how- 
ever. The question of the moment is 
whether Japan is to quietly suffer the ex- 
termination, or at any rate the decimation, 
of her singing birds for the sake of pander- 
ing to a cruel and barbarous freak of 
Western fashion. We have just heard of 
an order sent from Europe to this country 
for a hundred thousand skins of small birds 
at five sex per skin, dressed and cured, 
and miany such orders are undoubtedly 
now in course of execution. The body of 
each little songster, then, before it enters 
the taxidermist’s hands, is valued at some- 
thing less than a half-penny, and for this 
miserable sum the work of destruction is 
to be carried on. If the Authorities suffer 
this villainous traffic to continue un- 
checked, we shall be much astonished. 
Speaking generally, we are strongly 
opposed to official interference in tradal 
matters, but the present case belongs 
to an entirely special category. It is 
quite certain that if the Japanese Au- 
thorities stepped in and adopted strin- 
gent measures to protect the little 
songsters their action would meet with 
unqualified approval on all sides, not only 
as a prudent and proper step in the in- 
terests of Japan herself, but also as a pub- 
lic protest that the most artistic people in 
the world will not suffer their groves and 
vallies to be robbed of animation and 
song for the sake.of ministering to an 
execrable phantasy of the spoiled wo- 
men of the West. When this habit of 


using the carcasses of bright-plumaged 


birds as articles of female finery began to 
come into vogue, it was denounced in the 
strongest terms by humane and cultured 
writers in England. But fashion does not 
concern itself about the dictates of hu- 
manity or the instincts of true refinement. 
Ladies went on converting dead bodies 
into gewgaws, and the opponents of the 
barbaric tendency soon wearied of waging 
a hopeless war against that most intract- 
able of all human failings, female caprice. 
Had England or any other European coun- 
try been required to supply the birds, the 
question would assuredly have assumed 
a different complexion. But brilliant 
plumage being the heritage of Oriental 
and South-American songsters, there was 
no fear that European woods and fields 
would be deprived of stir and sound be- 
cause European ladies set more store by 
the trimmings of their clothes than by the 
lives of singing birds. Will Japan suffer 
herself to be robbed of one of her natural 
charms because women in the Occident 
want birds’ bodies to bedizen their frocks 
and head-gear. The miserable traffic does 
not deserve a second’s consideration from 
a financial point of view: it puts only a few 
sen into the pockets of the bird-butchers. 
Whatever profit there may be in itis reaped 
beyond the water. We are persuaded that 
to direct official attention to the brutal 
business, will lead to such drastic mea- 
sures as all friends of Japan’s natural 
beauty and all advocates of genuine civili- 
zation would heartily applaud. 


OPPONENTS OF TREATY REVISION. 


—_————__>o—__-_——_ . 
E find in the Mippox a list of the 


following gentlemen, said to have 
been strongly opposed to the programme 
of treaty revision :—Counts Kuropa, ITo, 
MATSUKATA, TERASHIMA (Vice-President 
of Privy Council), Katsu, SOESHIMA, 
SASAKI, KAWAMURA, and YOSHH, Vis- 
counts SANO, FUKUOKA, SHINAGAWA, 
ToRIO, and YOSHIDA, and Mr. MOTODA 
(Privy Councillors) ; Lieut.-General Vis- 
count MiuRA and Mr. Kuki (Court Coun- 
cillors) ; Lieut.-Generals Viscounts TANI, 
SoGA, and TAKASHIMA, Vice-Admiral Vis- 
count KABAYAMA (Vice-Minister of State 
for the .Navy); Barons NAGAOKA and 
SENKE, Major-General IDA, and Messrs. 
OZAKI, KAlgEDA, KAJITORI, and KaTo 
(Senators); Messrs. INouYE (Director of 
the Legislative Bureau) ; MAEDA (Director 
of the Agricultural and Industrial Bureaux 
in the Agricultural and Commercial Depart- 
ment); SUEMATSU (Director of the Local 
Administration Bureau) ; Tajiri (Director 
of the National Debt Bureau in the 
Finance Department) ; and KAWASHIMA 
(a Counsellor of the Finance Department). 
We have no hesitation in saying that the 
great majority of these names are ficti- 
tious. They include, for example, three 
of the most important members of the 
Cabinet, and as Count YAMAGATA is 
absent, this would mean that the Cabinet 
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is divided almost equally: four—Counts 
OxuMA, INQuYE, SAIGO, YAMADA—being 
in favour of Revision on the proposed 
lines, and three—Counts Kuropa, ITo 
and MATSUKATA—being against it. Such 
an analysis is obviously absurd. On a 
question of importance so vital there is 
not the smallest probability that any de- 
cisive step has been taken without the 
full concurrence of the Cabinet. It was 
claimed, indeed, with respect to the 
negotiations of 1886-87 that the Cabinet, 
as a body, remained ignorant of many of 
the details of the new Treaty until the 
document was submitted for deliberation in 
completed form, preparatory to receiving 
the final endorsement of the Government. 
We cannot of course undertake to con- 
tradict or confirm this statement conclu- 
sively, but considering that the negotiations 
extended over a space of nearly two years, 
and that owing to the peculiar constitution 
of the Conference, its deliberations re- 
sulted in a labyrinth of conditions not 
representing a really statesmanlike effort 
to solve the problem, but merely reflecting 
the conflict of opinions, collision of in- 
terests and friction of personalities inevit- 
able, perhaps, under the circumstances— 
considering all this, we say, it is very 
conceivable that the threads of the en- 
tanglement slipped from the hands of 
the Cabinet, not to be taken. up again 
until the moment of final scrutiny. But 
the present case is entirely different. In 
the first place, the Cabinet has the ex- 
perience of 1887 still fresh in its memory. 
That Japan was strictly within her legal 
rights in rejecting the covenant then 
proposed to her, there can be no manner 
of question: she rejected it at the precise 
stage reserved for the definite assent or 
dissent of any one of the high contracting 
parties. Nevertheless it is certain, and 
her statesmen are perfectly cognisant of 
the fact, that she lost caste in the eyes of 
the world by her action on that occa- 
sion. People unacquainted with the full 
circumstances of the case—and such 
people constituted the vast majority 
of the public—argued that the Cabinet 
must have been au courant of every- 
thing in process throughout, and that 
by failing to make known its opposition 
at an earlier date, it incurred the reproach 
of Oriental evasiveness. Japanese states- 
men, we say, know this perfectly well, 
and are consequently aware that if they 
now once more attempt ‘to dissociate 
themselves from their plenipotentiary after 
treaties have been signed with two of the 
Great Western Powers, they will be deli- 
berately ‘inviting the world to thrust their 
country back into a diplomatic rank as 
low as that held by China. Such a re- 
orientalizing of Japan is not in the smallest 
degree likely to be perpetrated by her 
present Ministers of State. Besides, the 
Treaty in question is not by any means 
a complicated covenant. It is concise, 
simple, and direct, nor has it, we believe, 


undergone any material alteration since its 
lines were originally mapped out by Count 
OKuUMA. In other words, it remains almost 
identically what it was at the outset, when, 
in the ordinary routine of administrative 
conduct, it must have been submitted to 
and officially endorsed by the Cabinet. 
To cite Counts Kuropa, ITo, and Matsu- 
GATA among its present opponents, is, 
therefore, an obvious falsehood. And of 
our own knowledge we can assert as much 
with respect to more than one of the other 
officials whose names are quoted. Thus 
the list ceases to have any value whatever. 
Probably its publication is to be regarded 
as a desperate expedient on the part of 
those who, from political motives, have 
ranged themselves with the opposition. 
Their cause has failed. Everyone must 
have foreseen that it would, for the terms 
obtained for his country by Count OKUMA 
are so good that nothing short of tempor- 
ary dementia could bring about their re- 
jection: so good, indeed, that if Japan 
turns her back upon them, she may look 
forward to another quarter of a century 
before she can hope to recover tariff and 
judicial autonomy with the consent of 
Western nations. 


nour and welfare of the country than do 
those at present entrusted with the care 
of the national interests. It is, therefore, 
a palpable misconception to argue supine- 
ness about Treaty Revision on the part 
of the Japanese at large because a few 
political agitators object to the terms ob- 
tained, especially when those agitators are 
the very men who have always clamoured 
most vehemently for the accomplishment 
of Revision. A very slight scrutiny of the 
elements of the opposition shows, further, 
that it is essentially political. Count 
OKUMA, by entering the Cabinet, has not 
been able to detach himself altogether from 
the associations attaching to the posi- 
tion ocupied by him during so many 


cal party. His administration has still 
to endure the consequences of his former 
powerful political personality, and to his 
opponents as a member of the Govern- 
ment are to be added his opponents as the 
sometime head of the Kazshin-fo. Out- 
side these two elements of predestined 
hostility there is virtually nothing. The 
opposition has been based, not on the 
merits of the thing opposed, but on the 


; motives of the opponents. And, as we 
We have been surprised, we must con- 


fess, to observe the exaggerated estimate 
of this opposition forméd by certain writers 
in Yokohama, and still more surprised that 
the existence of such opposition should 
have been cited to prove that we ourselves 
were entirely mistaken when, in former 
years, we described educated Japanese as 
earnestly desirous of removing from their 
country the stigma involved in extraterri- 
toriality and deprivation of tariff autonomy. 
Such an inference falls even below the 
average level of the shallow sillinesses that 
so often do duty for arguments in Yoko- 
hama. Apart from the true motive of this 
opposition, and apart from any question of 
its real strength, no one, however pre- 
judiced, can pretend to think that it 
indicates lukewarmness on the side of the 
Japanese in respect of the recovery of 
judicial and tariff autonomy. Upon that 
point there is no division of opinion what- 
soever. ‘The very politicians who lead the 
opposition are the same men who, in 
public speeches and through the columns 
of their acknowledged journalistic organs, 
used to address loudest reproaches to the 
Government for its tardiness in reasserting 
Japan’s sovereign rights. Failure to vin- 
dicate the national dignity in this matter 
has always been a leading plank in the 
platforms of the Radicals (¥/yu-¢o0), the 
Unionists (Daido Danketsu) and the Con- 
servatives (Hfoshu-to), and it is precisely 
the extreme sections of these parties that 
are now nominally hostile to Count 
OKUMA’S programme. Not the fact of 
Treaty Revision, but the terms obtained 
have been utilized as a_ political weapon. 


the past. Within the past few days the 
Fit Shimpo and the Nicht Nicht Shimbun 
have both come forward as distinct suppor- 
ters of the Foreign Minister’s programme, 
so that all the leading journals of the 
capital, without exception, are now ranged 
on Count OkuMa’s side, while opposed to 
him are only two comparatively insignifi- 
cant newspapers, the mouthpieces of polt- 
tical agitators whose support of any Go- 
vernmental measure is out of the question. 


CONCUBINAGE IN FAPAN. 
a 
YMPATHISING as we do most 


thoroughly with any movement tend- 
ing to improve the status of women in 
Japan, we are strongly averse to assuming 
a position even of partial opposition to- 
wards any advocates of reform in that 
direction. But injudicious and unjust ad- 
vocacy is often worse than open hostility. 
In a recent issue we alluded to a move- 
ment set on foot by some Christians in 
Yokohama with the object of inducing the 
Authorities to declare concubinage illegal, 
and at the same time we incidentally tra- 
versed the views of a correspondent of a 
vernacular journal who questioned whe- 
ther the adultery prevalent in Western 
countries is not a more serious affair than 
the evils of concubinage as practised in 
Japan. The Japan Gazette then took up 
the question, and devoted to it an article 
containing a great deal of ex cathedré 
exhortation and didactic denunciation. 
We shall not quarrel with our contem- 
: was porary’s parade .of pleasure that this 
The distinction is vital. What the Op-|movement should have had its origin in 
position asks the public to infer is that it] Yokohama. If the Fapan Gazette really 
feels even greater solicitude for the ho- thinks that “the refining influences of 


years as the leader of a great politi- 


have said, it is now practically a thing of , 
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‘Christianity ” permeating this Settlement 
have “touched” certain Japanese Chris- 
tians sufficiently to inspire a memorial 
against concubinage, and if it really finds 
in this hypothesis a bucketful of white- 
wash for Yokohama’s morality, we should 
be sorry to disturb such comfortable 
naiveté. The point we desire to refer to 
is our local contemporary’s assertion that 
“concubinage is now almost universally 
practised in Japan.” That is wholly 
untrue. It was never true of Japan at 
any time. Among the middle and lower 
classes concubinage has always been the 
rare exception. It prevailed only among 
men of wealth.and high position in feudal 
times, and during the AZezj7 era the custom 
has been gradually and steadily falling 
into disrepute and disuse, until now any 
Japanese moving in polite society who is 
known to keep a concubine in the house 
with his wife, inevitably finds himself the 
object of more or less condemnation and 
contempt. Public opinion has gravitated 
almost e2 masse to the side of Western 
marital habits. Let us not be misunder- 
stood here? At no time was bigamy legal 
in Japan. Foreign writers often show ex- 
traordinary ignorance on this subject. They 
speak of Japan as though it were a country 
wltere a man may have as many wives as he 
likes. That is alibel. The law has never re- 
cognised more than one wife. But the law 
permits a man to register other females 
as members of his household, and makes 
no scrutiny into the réle played by these 
women in practice. When, then, we say 
that public opinion has gravitated almost 
en masse to the side of Western marital 
habits, we do not mean that monogamy 
has become prevalent, inasmuch as poly- 
gamy was never permitted: we mean that 
the custom of keeping one or more con- 
cubines in the house with a wife has come 
to be regarded as disreputable, and is now 
the exception rather than the rule. Still 
the law remains unaltered, and it is against 
the sanction of the law that the memorial- 
ists referred to above protest. Need we 
point out, what must be at once evident to 
all thoughtful persons, that the question of 
legal reform in such a matter presents 
some difficulties? Even in England, where 
society is supposed to be safeguarded 
against all open immorality, the law con- 
tains no prohibition against concubinage. 
If a man were to keep a concubine in 
the house with his wife, the law could not 
punish him. His wife, supposing her 
wealthy enough to have recourse to the 
Court of Probate and Divorce, might apply 
for a public separation, but even this mea- 
sure of redress she could not obtain on the 
mere question of adultery: she must also 
prove cruelty, personal cruelty, against 
her husband. In point of fact the moral 
restraints which society itself imposes are 
chiefly trusted to regulate marital matters. 
Where Japan differs from most Western 
countries is, first, in her system of regis- 
tration, which requires that every per- 


manent inmate of a house shall be re- 
gistered in some capacity as a member of 
the household, and secondly, in permitting 
that the registered capacity may be that of 
concubine. 


Concubinage, therefore, does 
not constitute even a partial plea for 


divorce in the eyes of the law, and that 
this state of affairs should be remedied 
there can scarcely be any second opinion. 
But that a legal remedy would be followed 
by any actual improvement in practice, 
seems, as a general proposition, most im- 


probable. The force of public opinion 
offers the only efficient solution, and 
public opinion is distinctly working in the 
right direction, though some giddy foreign 
critics appear to be ignorant of the fact. 
We hope that the promulgation of the 
new Civil Code will at any rate remove 
the semblance of legal sanction for a 
custom which was never prevalent among 
the masses in Japan, and which may be 
said to have ceased to be reputable with 
any class during the past fifteen years. 


OFFICIAL SECRECY. 
epi Dents Cane 


S there any machinery in this country 

by which public opinion can be officially 
consulted with reference to administrative 
or legislative measures before the latter 
are carried out? The question is simple 
enough, and as to its answer no one can 
be in’ any doubt. There is no such 
machinery, unless, indeed, we regard the 
Senate as a channel of communication be- 
tween the Government and the people. A 
parliament does not yet exist, and without 
a parliament it is plainly impossible for 
the Authorities to take the vote of the 
nation on any subject. We do not say 
that such a system is commendable, for 
the assertion would amount to declaring 
a preference for a bureaucracy over a con- 
stitution. But we do say that so long as 
the system exists in Japan, it is exceed- 
ingly silly to blame the Authorities for not 
doing things which they have no means of 
doing.” The most superficial reflection 
ought, we should imagine, to’have pre- 
vented such an utterance as the following, 
which tecently appeared in the columns of 
a local contemporary :—“ It is cfistomary in 
Japan to keep Government measures secret 
until they are promulgated. The people 
are first made acquainted with them in the 
Official Gazette. If, therefore, they ven- 
ture upon adverse eriticism they are pro- 
nounced seditious, and all the powers of 
officialdom are brought to bear to silence 
them.” Briefly: stated, this is a charge 
against the Authorities that they observe 
undue secrecy: a pretence that they tell 
the people nothing until it appears in the 
Oficial Gasette. On general grounds, as 
we have said, such a criticism undoubted- 
ly applies to the conduct of all. bureau- 
cratic administrations. But in the parti- 
cular case of Japan the evil of secrecy 
seems to have been reduced almost to 
the smallest dimensions compatible with 


bureaucratic methods. For though it is 
certainly true that laws and ordinances are 
not officially made known until they ap- 
pear in the columns of the Oficial Gazette 
—the only recognised organ for their 
promulgation—and although it is also 
true that newspapers are restrained from 
publishing, without special permission, 
measures or drafts still under official 
discussion, it is equally true that, by 
some theans or other, the details of almost 
every measure of importance become 
known to the public and run the gauntlet 
of journalistic criticism before the measure 
is declared law. Innumerable instances 
could be adduced to prove that such is the 


case, but we confine ourselves to citing 


four which, from their importance, will be 
fresh in the memories of our readers. They 
are, the transfer of the Kaitakushi pro- 
perty, the Bourse Regulations, the revised _ 
Postal Regulations, and the sale of the 
Railways to the Nobles. Every one of 
these measures was publicly written about 
and discussed in all its bearings while still 
under official consideration, with the re- 
sult that three of them never became law 
at all and that the fourth was repealed, or 
its operation postponed. In fact anyone 
conversant with the course of events in 
Japan must know that although no official 
machinery exists for submitting legislative 
proposals to the nation’s inspection, 
scarcely a regulation is issued or an ad- 
ministrative step taken which has not been 
previously examined by the press. Even 
the policy of a combination cabinet fur- 
nished a theme to all the journalists of 
the capital weeks before Count GoTo’s 
return to office was announced. To say, 
then, that “it is customary in Japan to 
keep Government measures secret until 
they are promulgated,” and that “the 
people are first made acquainted with them 
in the Oficial Gazette,” seems to us to be 
a statement which, though in a certain 
sense true of all bureaucratic polities, is a 
very misleading representation of the facts 
actually occuring daily under our eyes in 
Japan. 

But if there be some conceivable ground 
for the above statement, assuredly there is 
none for what follows, namely, that after 
the publication of Government measures 
in the Official Gazette, ‘adverse criticism 
is pronounced seditious and all the powers 
of officialdom are brought to bear to 
silence it.” Every reader of the Japanese 
press knows that the laws, ordinances and 
other measures published in the columns 
of the Oficial Gazette are subjected to 
the most unreserved criticism, often of 
a hostile character. There is absolu- 
tely nothing. to restrain such criticism 
so long as it is confined to the merits of 
the measure itself. Only when it deals 
with the motives of the legislators, or with 
their personal aims, or when it directly 
or indirectly advocates recourse to con- 
duct subversive of peace and good order, 
do the Authorities interfere. We assert 
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deliberately that since the day when the 


‘ IMPERIAL NOTIFICATION. CORRESPONDENCE. 
first vernacular newspaper made its ap- es an ee Ans wg 
pearance in Japan—and we can claim| We hereby abolish the Divisional Sections off YOUR SAN FRANCISCO LETTER ON 
actual knowledge of the history of Japa- Communications in the various localities, and in- PROHIBITION. 


stitute a system of Post and Telegraph Offices, 


nese journalism throughout the whole of 
and order the same to be promulgated. 


its career—since that day not so much as 
one newspaper has been suppressed or 
punished for discussing the advantages or 
disadvantages of a measure subsequent to 
the latter’s official promulgation. We are 
not defending the Press Laws. Nothing 
could gratify us more than to see them 
utterly erased from the Statute Book, 
together with every kind of restriction 
upon freedom of speech. Neither do we 
assert for one instant that they have 
always been administered without harsh- 
ness or injustice. But we do say con- 
fidently that they have never been per- 
verted into an instrument for suppressing 
honest criticism of measures which have 
been officially: promulgated. 

So much for the general question. Let 
us next consider for a moment the parti- 
cular measures by which the comment of 
our local contemporary was elicited. They 
are two: the Revised Treaties-and the 
new Civil Codes. It is in respect of these 
that the Government is directly charged 
with muzzling public opinion and main- 
tainthg needless secrecy. Now is there 
any country in ‘the whole world where the 
drafts of treaties still under discussion by 
the high contracting parties are submitted 
to the public? Most assuredly there is not. 
Why then blame Japan for not departing 
from the course pursued by all Western 
Governments and proved by long experi- 
ence to be most conducive to national 
interests? Why not charge the Cabinets 
in Berlin and Washington with similar 
secrecy and similar disregard of public 
opinion because they refrain from making 
known the treaties they have concluded 
with Japan? Is it the duty of Japan and 
of Japan only to take the public into her 
confidence? As for the Civil Codes, the 
silliness of the outcry is even more flag- 
rant. For, however much the Government 


might desire to -make them known—and 
it certainly can have no possible reason to 
hide them—there exists the insuperable 
difficulty that the drafts are not yet com- 
pleted. Some giddy persons have become 
possessed of rough drafts printed two 
years ago for the purpose of being laid 
before the Law Commission, which, since 
then, has been diligently engaged collating 
and revising them. Careless of the fact that 
these drafts are avowedly incomplete, the 
busy critics, detecting contradictions, over- 
lappings, and defects, plume themselves 
on the notion that these blemishes would} Art. X.—Secretaries of Telegraphs shall be of 
never have been discovered but for their] Vannin rank. They shall have to do with tele- 
legal acumen. Of course there is nothing graphic affairs under the direction of the chief of 


: ERC : © | Office, and in the latter’s absence they shall dis- 
to prevent their wasting their time aad toil charge his functions. 


thus if they please. But meap tine the Att. XI.--In addition to Secretaries, hired as- 
Law Commission is proceeding with ils] istants (Bengi Vatoi-in) shall be charged with 
labours, and these being still some months the discharge of secretary's functions. 

distant from consummation, we fail to see| Art. XII_—The duty of inspecting the affairs of 
how the Government can be expected to | Offices of Posts and Telegraphs, Post Offices and 


: ate -<_| Telegraph Offices, within districts fixed by the 
publish their immature results. The dis Minister of State’ for Communications, shall de- 


tinction of possibility and impossibility volve upon First-class Offices of Posts and Tele- 
exists in Japan, as it does everywhere else graphs, First-class Post Offices, and First-class 
except in the minds of her astute critics. Telegraph Offices. : 


To THe EpiTor oF THE “JAPAN Matt,’ 

Sir,—The Fapan Mail of July 13th is before 
me. ‘There would be no necessity of noticing your 
correspondent’s remarks on prohibition and high 
license, were the people of Japan fully acquainted 
with the liquor issue in America, and were they 
not at this time endeavouring to weed out the bad 
of what they are so importunately exhorted to 
receive from across the sea. Sir, it is the interest 
and concern I°take in the welfare of my fellow 
creatures here, that constrain me to calla halt to 
such gross misrepresentations as are expréssed in 
your correspondent’s letter. America is a grand 
country. ‘The great majority of her institutions 
are likewise grandfand noble. And yet she has 
now within her the ends of her own destruction. 
While Japan is seeking to shake off the mouldering 
dust of antiquity, is she to precipitate herself into 
the abyss of a yet speedier destruction? I protest 
against these insinuating wolves that come in 
sheep's clothing, and say: ‘* We are American, 
English, French, German institutions. We are 
what you need, ‘I'ry us.” Let me say to the 
Japanese: before you accept any institution, 
demand its pedigree, its object, its record. Es- 
pecially do this in regard to moral systems of 
influence. In this regard, what has Leen the in- 
jury of other peoples, will likewise be your injury. 
This will be true as long as mankind is a brother- 
hood, actuated and bound by the same great 
principles of moral government. 


1st. Your correspondent says : ‘“‘ Experience has 
proved that the objects sought by the prohibi- 
tionists can be accomplished by the system of high 
licence.” This is a blind misrepresentation, with- 
out foundation either in theory or experience. 
vow that not a single proof can be produced for 
such a statement. ‘‘ Minnesota and a number of 
cities in the north ” were alluded to. Leta single 
case be made out. 


and. Again: * The price of a liquor license is 
set at $1,000 or $1,500—more than small rum- 
shops can afford to pay; they go out of existence, 
and as they were the chief cradles of intemper- 
ance, the community gets the benefit of prohibition 
without its intolerant features.’ I repeat this 
specimen of logic as an illustration of all liquor 
logic. Is it worth while to expose itagain? It 
will probably do no good. But I will write briefly. 

There is a story of a case which was brought * 
before the great Concilinm of State. A mad 
dog was running the streets, biting the children. 
After prolonged research through time after time, 
they discovered the law which regulated such 
cases. It was, that the dog’s tail should be cut 
off to prevent his biting with his mouth. Here are 
your liquor manufactories running in full blast. 
You close up a few small dens to stop the manu- 
facture and drinking of liquor. This looks plaus- 
ible according to political economy. athe 
fallacy is in giving a just reason for som€tyjng, 
which something does exists only .in’ Wye deli- 
rious brain of a whisky dealer or drinker. That 
something is, “to stop intemperance,” “The thing 
which does this, they say, Is, to stop some of the 
selling. Of course if no one were to sell whisky 
there would not be so much intemperance. For 
the maker could not give it away, and the drinker 
could not make whisky for a livelihood without 
being allowed to sell some for his bread and meat. 
The argument is to stop the small saloons, then 
you obtain what Prohibition aims at—the destruc- 
tion of liquor as a beverage. Such logic is only 
the distillation of a whisky manufactory. Do you 
not know that high license has been tried, and 
that the sale of liquor has constantly increased in 
those places? Disprove it. Do you not know that 
when you diminish the number of saloons, you in- 
crease the patronage of those that remain ? Do you 
not know that these remaining saloons can then 
pay the high license, sell whisky lower, and at the 
same time clear a larger profit than any useful 
industry does? Do you not know that this high 
license is well pleasing to whisky men because 
it does not injure their business? Yes, your cor- 
respondent knows all this, but that does not 
amount to anything. ‘This soul traffic is profitable 
to liquor dealers and politicians. ‘The end of high 
license is to prune off a few small insignificant 
branches so that the parent stem may flourish 
more luxuriantly. The supply will not be dimi- 
nished, but the main channel will be fuller. 

3rd. Finally, I wish it not to be forgotten that 
experience has proved that the high license liquor 
system in America has fostered and increased 
crime, corrupted and destroyed homes once bright 
and happy, increased poverty, populated alms- 


(The Imperial Sign-manual.) 
[The Great Seal.] 
Countersigned 
Count Kuropa Kiyoraka, 
Minister President of State. 
Count Goto SHosiro, 


Minister of State for Com- 
munications. 
15th day of the 7th month of the 22nd year of 
Meiji (15th July 1887). - 


ORGANIZATION OF PosT AND TELEGRAPH 
OFFICES. 


-Art. IL—In order to the carrying out of postal 
and telegraphic functions there shall be established 
in the various localities Offices of Posts and 
Telegraphs, Post Offices and Telegraph Offices, 
under the control of the Minister of State for 
Communications. _ 

Art. I1.—The following officials shall be ap- 
pointed in the Offices of Posts and Telegraphs :— 
A chief of the Office of Posts and Telegraphs; a 
Secretary of Posts and Telegraphs; and, in Tokyo 
and Osaka only, two Managers of Posts and 
Telegraph. 

Art. IiL.—The following officials shall be ap- 
pointed to Post Offices:—A chief of Post Office, 
and a Secretary of Posts. 


Art. 1V.—The following officials should be ap- 
pointed in Telegraph Offices:—A Chief of Tele- 
graph Office and a Secretary of ‘Telegraplis. 

Art. V.—Offices of Posts and Telegraplis, Post 
Offices and ‘Telegraph Offices shall be divided 
into three classes, first, second, and third. 

Art. VI—The Chief of First-Class Offices of 
Posts and Telegraphs, of First-Class Post Offices 
and of First-Class Telegraph Offices, shall be of 
Sénin or Hannin rank. The manner of deter- 
mining offices to which men of Séziz rank should 
be appointed as chiefs, and of determining the 
grade of such Séntn; shall be as follows :— 

In Tékyd and Osaka officials of and above the 
4th Séuin grade shall be-appointed. 

In Kydto, Yokohama, Kobe, Nagasaki, Hako- 
date, Niigata, Nagoya, Kumamoto, Sendai, and 
Hiroshima, officials of and below the 3rd Sénin 
grade shall be appointed. 


Chiefs of Second and Third-Class Offices of 
Posts and Telegraphs, Post Offices and Telegraph 
Offices shall be of Hannin rank. Chiefs of Third- 
Class Offices shall be appointed in accordance 
with special regulations issued by the Minister of 
State for Communications. 


Chiefs of Offices of Posts and Telegraphs and of 
Post Offices and Telegraph Offices shall direct the 
affairs of their officers under the control and in- 
spection of the Minister of State for Communica- 
tions. 

Art. VIl.—Managers (simukan) shall be of 
Sonin rank, and of grade of or below the grade next 
below that of the Chief of the Office. ‘They shall 
carry on the affairs of the office under the direc. 
tion of the Chief, and in the latter’s absence shall 
have charge of the office in his stead. 

Art. VIIL—Secretaries of Posts and Telegraphs 
shall be of Hannin rank. ‘They shall have to do 
with the business of posts and telegraphs under- 
the direction of the chief of the Office, and in 
offices where there are no Managers, they shall dis- 
charge the functions of the chief in latters’ absencce. 

Art. [X.—Secretaries of Posts shall be of Hav- 
nin rank. ‘They shall have to do with postal 
affairs under the direction of the Chief of the office, 
and in the latter’s absence they shall discharge 
his functions. 


a 
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highest importance. From this point of view it is 
a hopeful matter to find that in Tokyo within the 
past year or two a large artificial manure works, 
the Finso Hirio Kaisha, has been started by 
Messrs. Shibusawa and Masuda, with a capital of 
250,000 yen, held by themselves, Messrs. Hachi- 
suka, Okura, and others, and is now in active and 
successful operation. With mills and other 
machinery from the United States and England, 
with importations of South Carolina mineral phos- 
phates, bones, Stassfurt potash salts, and Chili 
nitre, and with the utilisation of nitrogenous 
organic refuse from the manufactories of the city, 
the Company seems in a way to meet most of 
case which I need not touch upon here further than | the present needs for fertilisers. Only cheaper 
to suggest that this fact may possibly more than | supplies of ammonia salts are still a want, but 
anything else account for the delay in making the | attempts to meet this, which will probably be suc- 
new code law. But however that may be, I hope | cessful, are being made by the erection of plant for 
[have succeeded in exposing the absurdity of as- collecting ammonia from the gases of the extensive 
serting that Germany has as yet no commercial | series of coke-ovens now in operation in Tokyo, 
code, when an excellent oye, under which its making coke for the Copper Smelting Works at 
commerce has grown and florished, has been in| Ashio. The Fino Hirio Kaisha is entirely managed 
operation for the last 27 years. by an energetic and able chemist, Mr. J. Taka- 


. ‘ mine, F.C.S., who, when not away through 
Voursiteitiiully, d fee agricultural districts bringing the superior value 
Yokohama, July 22nd, 1889. 


the Suez Canal, the want has not been felt much 
sooner. It is plain, or to use a favourite phrase of 
yours, it goes without saying, that a code enacted 
under such very different circumstances and 
conditions of trade should now require revi- 
sion and adaptation to the requirements of the 
present and the next few generations follow- 
ing ours. This the new Jmperial Code will no 
doubt effect. But its chief importance and value 
to me and, I hope, to most of my countrymen, 
will lie less in the alterations which it will bring 
about in the existing law than in the fact that it 
will raise this law from the status of a State law 
to the rank of an Imperial law, an aspect of the 


houses and insane asylums, and is to-day the 
rotten canker consuming the vitals of the United 
States. Let Japan proscribe and outlaw this 


ter, R tfully, 
monesessimespec" 8 SNODGRASS. 
July 16th, 1889. 


THE KILLING OF SONG.-BIRDS. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ JAPAN Malt.” 

S1r,—Being, as a reader of the Afail, aware 
that you are a just admirer of Japan for the sake 
of its interesting people, as well as its beautiful and 
picturesque scenery, I am sure that I shall not 
appeal without success to you to give all the 
aid in your power, and [think this latter is not 
small, to put a stop to the following abominable 
traffic. 

For a few years a stupid fashion in Europe has 
brought orders. for bird-skins to all parts of 
the world, and unfortunately also to Japan, as 
most probably you know yourself. ‘This has 
caused the wholesale slaughter of every kind of 

‘birds with coloured plumage, and friends of 
nature have seen with disgust and pity in cer- 
tain parts of Japan the gradual disappearance of 
every kind of singing bird. But there was a hope 
that the Japanese Authorities would stop this traffic 
by simply prohibiting exports of bird-skins or the 
killing of singing birds—just as these animals 
are protected by law in almost all European 
countries, being, besides their beauty, extremely 
useful if not necessary for destroying all sorts of 
dangerous insects in garden, field, and forest. But 
nothing came of this hope: the slaughter went on 
ata frightful rate, so much so that—the demand not 
falling of, and indeed seeming to increase—without 
any exaggeration in another 15 years, or even less 
time, Japan will have done with its uguist, me- 
Jiro, hijiro, koma—in fact all singing birds, and 
the bamboo-groves and the trees, without the 
beautiful singers, will be silent, and gardens and 
fields left to be ravaged by myriads of insects. 

Some will say that people make a living now 
by killing these birds and selling their skins, but 
what consideration is that in face of the coming 
results? And just to show you how scanty even 
that living is, I can buy a hundred skins—not 
prepared of course—of all sorts of singing birds 
with pretty plumage for $1} lo $2, and as many 
as I want. ft is distressing to see a fellow bring 
in large boxes full of these skins from the interior 
—thousands and thousauds—for sale for almost 
nothing. [havehad myself large orders for years— 
refused always—but my constituents in Europe now 
press the question; the trade is getting larger 
and larger, and if no steps are taken speedily 
against the stupid extermination, it will be too 
late. I should think the Japanese, with their love 
for nature, should at once stop this, their attention 
once having been drawn to the point, especially 
as the return from this traffic is not worth while 
considering even for a minute. The Government 
should prohibit under heavy penalties the killing 
of birds or the export of their skins, and order 
confiscation by the Customs of such, if detected. 
There is another article of export, artificial birds 
as toys, but this has nothing to do with the skin 
question, as these toy-birds are made out of paste- 
board and artificially coloured feathers of do- 
mestic birds, as fowls, Pigeons, geese, ducks, etc. 
This latter trade should, of course, not be interfered 
with, as it gives a living to a large class of arti- 
sans without doing any harm whatever. 

Yours faithfully, T. G. 


July 19th, 1889. : 


of artificial manures under the notice of 
the farmer, is closely occupied in improving the 
composition of the fertilisers so as best to suit 
them to the crops and soils of this country. Ana- 
lyses of soils, plant ashes, and other matters are 
made for a small payment at the works when 
wanted. ‘Ihe separate salts or any desired mix- 
ture of them are to be had by purchasers, but 
at present the demand is wholly for manures 
ready prepared for particular crops. One of the 
most interesting problems, we may mention, is the 
best way to apply these manures successfully to 
paddy. The prospects of this important ven- 
ture appear promising, for already,.so we are 
informed, some hundreds of tons of manures have 
been sold (in bags of 10 kwamme at 18 cents 
per kwamme), in different parts of the country, 
for a great variety of crops, rice, mulberry, etc., 
while the reports made have been very favourable, 
and the demand for the manures increases. 


REVIEW. 
oi ia 
A Treatise on Manures, or the Philosophy of 
Manuring. A Practical Handbook for the 
Agriculturist, Manufacturer, and Student. By 
A. B. Grirrirus, Ph.D., F.R.S.E., F.C.S., 
&c., &c. London; Whittaker & Co. 1889. 


PrazaBcy there is no part of the economy of Japa- 
nese life that has been less affected by the incoming 
of foreign learning, than that of the cultivation of 
the fields. Yet there is none in our opinion more 
certainly capable of improvement and none where 
improvement is more pressingly needed. That 
the non-progression of Japanese agriculture is not 
the result i indifference on the part of the Go- 
vernment is a matter well-known to all interested. 
With an unsparing hand money was at one time 
spent in Hokkaido, and no doubt wasted, with the 
intention of making a grand introduction of West- 
ern methods of farming into at least one part of the 
Empire, and the College of Agriculture at Sapporo 
still remains as one consequence of the scheme. 
This College, and still more so probably the large 
Komaba establishment on the outskirts of Tokyo, 
the Norin Gakko, affurd ample evidence of the 
country’s recognition of the importance of getting 
agriculture on to foreign lines. But though these 
admirable institutions have been in operation many 
years, their effect upon the working of the fields 
is hardly anywhere to be seen. The farmer goes 
his old way, and very little has been done to turn 
him from it, Yet until he becomes changed, and 
familiarised with the marvellously effective pro- 
cesses of foreign handling of the soil, it must surely 
be hopeless to*expect any great retuin to the 
country for its expenditure upon Colleges of Agri- 
culture. Elementary notions of the principles and 
practice of rational agriculture should be taught 
in all the schools throughout the country, and the 
farmer should be encouraged in every way to make 
prudent trials of foreign methods. To this end no- 
thing is so necessary for both school teachers and for 
farmers of moderate intelligence as a trustworthy 
translation of some sound and simple treatise on 
the manuring and tilling of the soil. The recent 
sight of just such a book as would be suitable, 
with a few changes only, to be thus beneficially 
translated, is the proximate cause of the remarks 
now being made by us. 


This book, which forms one of the Messrs. 
Whittakers’ Specialist Series, is entitled “ ‘I'reatise 
on Manures, or the Philosophy of Manuring,” and 
is from the pen of a well-known worker in the 
field of scientific agriculture, Dr. A. B. Griffiths. 
It contains its subject in a very comprehensive 
and at the same time easily comprehensible form : 
every kind of useful fertiliser is described, and 
everything of interest is given as to its preparation 
or history, its characters, composition, adaptability 
and use, its true value and market cost, and so 
forth, ‘Ihe style is simple and not very technical, 
and will make the book very attractive to every 
one interested in his fields and their capabilities. 
It is the opinion, we believe, of foreign agricultu- 
rists who have given attention to the subject, that 
the mechanical characters of much of the arable 
soil of Japan are excellent, and if this is the case, 
a judicious use of artificial manures can be relied 
upon to give good returns fully proportionate to 
the outlay. With the present difficulty and ex- 
pense of carriage in this country, the system of 
high manuring, of producing large crops on limited 
areas, by the use of fertilisers, must be of the 


Seeing that, by the enterprise and skill* of 
the Finso Hivio Kaisha, farmers in many 
parts of the country are now testing the value of 
the magic dust so little of which goes a long way 
in raising crops, it is to be hoped and expected 
that not a few of them may come to realise the 
relatively small value of the natural manure they 
setso much store by. ‘There was indeed atime when 
they would have been countenanced in their faith 
in this manure by the father of scientific agricul- 
ture, Liebig, who used to hold up for the imita- 
tion of the Western farmer the saving care of 
the Chinese for this manure. But the progress of 
science has shown that its fertilising power is so 
moderate as not always to pay the cost of its col- 
lection. In connection with this, it may be in- 
teresting to mention that some years ago Dr. 
Griffiths instituted some extensive and successful 
experiments, the main results of which are con- 
tained in the work before us, on the value of 
sulphate of iron, or copperas, as a manure. Up 
to the time of his researches, this substance had 
been regarded as a poison to plants, and there- 
fore when the municipal bodies in. this country 
had ordered during cholera epidemics that sui- 
phate of iron should be used as one of the dis- 
infectants, thefarmers naturally raised the objection 
that manure so treated was spoiled. Experiments 
made here by Professor O. Kelluer, Ph. D., of the 
Norvin Gakko, and the still more extensive ones 
of Dr. Griffiths, have shown the groundlessness 
of the agriculturist’s objection to this salt in the 
small quantities in which it would reach him when 
used as a disinfectant. Indeed, Dr. Griffiths has 
found it, in the proportion of half-a-hundred 
weight to the acre, a most useful addition to the 
soil for beans and other Crops, to grass lawns 
infested with moss, and for perfecting the blooms 
of roses. Only when applied in extravagant 
quantities, such as two or more hundred-weights to 
the acre, does it act injuriously. With this illustra 
tion of the value of experimental agriculture, and 
of the usefulness of Dr. Griffith’s manual in giving 
information on a problem which a few years ago 
was of pressing moment here, -we may appro- 
Priately terminate this brief review of a good and 
useful book on a very important subject, and also 
of a praiseworthy enterprise, the success of which 
must benefit the nation at large more than would 
a large expenditure by the Government in the 
same direction, 


THE GERMAN COMMERCIAL CODE. 


To THe Epitor oF THe “ JAPAN Malt.” 


Sir,—It may possibly serve to assist in putting 
an end to much of the nonsense which continues 
to appear in the papers—foreign and vernacular 
—about the German Commercial Code, if you 
will permit me to point out that such a code, the 
Allgemeines deutsches Handelsgesets, was appro- 
ved by the Federal Diet (Bundestag) and recom- 
mended for promulgation to the different States then 
forming the union and now the Empire on the 3Ist 
of May, 1861, that it was promulgated accordingly 
and became law in all these States early in 1862 
(in Saxony for instance on the 1st of March of 
that year) and that it has been the law ever since 
throughout Germany. ‘That of late years it 
should have been found to require revision, can- 
not be matter for surprise; the wonder rather 
is, and to me it seems a fine testimony to its 
general excellence, that with all the great changes 
which have taken place in commerce, and its enor- 
mous development, especially since the opening of 


————— 


To THE Dear.—A Person cured of Deafness and 
noises in the head of 23 years standing by a simple 
remedy, will send a description of it FREE to any 
Person who applies to NicHoLson, 21, Bedford 
Square, London, W.C., England. = May 1.1y. 


July 27, 1889.] 
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REVIEW. 
———__—_4@—_—_~. 
An Encuiso Letrer WRITER. 


TuERre are those who unconsciously achieve great- 
Among the foremost of these Mr. Kurita 
Toki-ichi, the compiler of the latest ‘ English 
Letter Writer,” deserves to be placed. Mr. Kurita 
is not otherwise known to fame, and this is, it 
seems, his first production in a foreign tongue. 
But he has certainly won for himself a position of 
It is not so much the 
mere composition of the letters which attracts the 


ness. 


almost isolated grandeur. 


students, but Mr. Kurita has shown that, by a deft 
and peculiar orthography, by complex and subtle 
grammatical aberrations, the English language is 
capable of very much more than mere cold words 
convey. He has shown, too, that a writer can ex- 
press anger, haste, impatience, nay, utter imbe- 
cility by means of a very simple system; and 
finally he has proved that the epistolary art is 
capable of far more curious and remarkable effects 
than the world has hitherto believed. The class 
at which Mr. Kurita has levelled his book is not 
clearly defined on the title page, though one 
can catch a glimpse of the meaning; it is, he 
states “for the gentlemen who regard on the 
commercial and an official.” At the same time 
though regarding neither ‘on the commercial,” 
nor “an official,’ we venture to subject his 
work to the scalpel of admiring criticism. At 
the outset we observe that might be desir- 
able to have the paging of the book some- 
what altered, for when one page is numbered 
“19” and the next 26,” even Mr. Kurita’s 
warmest admirers might well be perplexed to know 
the head of a letter from its tail-end. Capital 
letters, we learn, may be used regardless of all 
rule; on page 1 we find that proper nouns may be 
written with lower-case initials, and are given to 
understand, once for all, that punctuation is an 
irksome and useless business. A comma here, 
a semicolon there—just as one pleases. Periods, 
we see later on, often occur in the midst of a sen- 
tence. Words of one syllable may be divided— 
why not ?—and carried on ina fragmentary and 
collapsed condition to the next line. 

On page 3 there are some specimens of letter 
endings which demand attention. 

“Tam, Sir, with the his 
ghest reqard,”’ 
and © Yours trury” are not without novelty. To 
open a letter with the one word “ Gentleman” 
is, in Mr. Kurita’s opinion, very advisable. On 
pages 6 and 7 we meet with ‘business arrange- 
nienth’—the author evidently lisps—and the 
peculiar word “ad-vantag-eously.” A somewhat 
unintelligible request occurs on page 8:—“I 
beg you will be so kind as to imform me by 
return of post with the current prices of the articles, 
unimerated in the adjoind list.” The Yoko- 
hama Specie Bank is the one most frequently 
referred to in the letters “regarding on the com- 
mercial;’’ but there is something unfamiliar 
in the words “ Shiokimgimko” and ‘ shokiogio- 
_ ko.” A receipt of a remarkable nature is on 
page 17:— 
*€ Received the sum of One thousend 

dollars, which I had lend him, 

on his note of hand of the 4— 

the of last August.” . 

Two dunning letters are given, and in both 
instances they are plainly intended to betray the 
natural irritation consequent upon long-deferred 
settlement of adebt :— 

Page 16 :—"‘1 beg to draw your 
attention to the enclosed acc- 
ount, and to state that ip it 
is not settled for next week 
I shall be compelled to ploce it 
for atternegs hond.” 


The one on the following page evinces still 
greater irritation at the very outset :—" Having 
applied to you Repeatedlg but, ineffectuallg for a 
settlement, Ikave now to intimate . ... 
that I shall ploce it in my solicitois hand 
Recovery.” . ' 

The reply to such a dun is, of course, of a 
pathetically incoherent mature :— ; 


“It has been throngh no 
Remissness on my partthatyour 
bill has remained undischarged So 
long, but owwing to my inability to collect 
my own outstandings, uhieh amount altogeth- 
er to a considerable seem of m- 
oney. I have, however, a promise 
of payment on the thiust.”’...... 
Note also the following :— 
Having favoured us with a 
copy of your recent advices fr- 
om Yokohama, inuhien you state 
that market prospiets there are 
very encouraging, we propose co- 
nsigning a shippment of 
Yamatomorn, to the extent of 
50 chesto of tea as a trial 


for 


me 
on the friend’s  oawn conwenien ce;” he mourn- 
fully states that he is being ‘put to exceedingey 
persecution,” and is in a “pain fule difficulty.” 


of a number of exports, which repays perusal. 


operation, which we hope you 
mune enabled to give a good account 
of. 
“Gentlemen, 
we have this day forwarde 
to your care, per Orientoel slea- 
mer & co., 25 packages ger ‘‘ yamasiromoru”’ 
consigned to Mr. Yamaugchi 
& co., of that port. Bill of 
landing, and statement of shi- 
pping charges, please transmit. 
At foot pasticulbrs of the shipp- 
ment We ae, 
Jentlemen, 
yonr of edient, 
particulars of shipment, 
M 15 cases 1500’ pice chintr’’ 


Somewhat less lucid still is the following an- 
nouncement of a change in the style of a firm :— 


** we beg leave to infonu you 
that we this day admited mr 
fujimura as partnor in onr busi- 
ness here. In futu- 
re the otyll of our firm will 
be Yoshimwra & Co, 


The “juniority ” of the new partner in this 
case is admirably expressed by the want of capital 
letters in hisname. Yoshimwra is evidently Welsh 
for Yoshimura, though why the author should 
prefer this language is not apparent. ‘ Otyll” 
we lake to mean “style”: but this, of course, 
must remain a mere hypothesis. 

Elsewhere ‘mr. Moriguchi officer of our firm” 
is going to take “a tovru” through Osaka, and 


carries a letter with him to acertain Bank which is 


requested to “ oflige us by honovrivy his drofts,” a 


request with which any respectable Bank would 
doubtless hasten to comply. 
our firm’? is about to start, a certain friend pens 
the following touching epistle :— 


As this " officer of 


“ Alas! yon have to start to cou- 
ntry! [hope that you will ret- 
urn quecker as possible, and I 
will go to take the necessary 
leaves with yourself and your— 
accompany at this ofter noon.” 


Insinuating is the style of another letter (p. 47), 
in which the writer requests a friend to ‘ glad 
* with a loan, if it does not intrench 


Sull another writer is incoherently indignant 


about the state of certain goods forwarded him. 


He says— 


** of the pared of sewed mu- 
slins I have had to rejeet fif- 
ty picls as being un saleable ; 
twenty pieces are tosn in siveral places 
and the others are witnout headivgs.”” 


This, must have been a fearful blow to the 


shippers, for their reply is indicative of great 


mental pressure, if not of incipient mania :— 


“Dear Sir, 
The conteuts of your favo- 
ur of yesterday’s date sur prised 
us consi derobly, us our warelio- 
usemen have explicit 
instru ctioni to supply our cus 
tomers with perfect goods only, 
and return the unsound to the 
manu foctuar. Itis ebident, ho- 
weves, thot they packed your 
goods without examininy them. 
We regvt excee dinglyect...... 
Trusting that yoa have . 
not been seriovsly inconve nien- 
ced throvgh the momifest remiss- 
wss of ovr ewpoyes.”” 


But enough of the letters. At the end of the 
book is a list of commercial terms and the names 


‘© Promissionary notes " has rather areligious than 
a commercial sound. ‘ Bankroptny ” and * bank- 
ruqty? are evidently so spelled with an eye to 
lesson the altendant disgrace. ‘Gross waighh” 
is an unknown quantity. Among exports, ‘ soop,” 
“‘srippers,” ‘sea-mouse,” “quoin,’”’ ‘ mouseline 
of - lines,” “dqe,”’ “gnoves,”  gold-woteh,” 
chamqhor,” ‘‘ass,” “jam” and “ frorid water ”’ 
are of interest to the student. 

The price of the book—nine sen—is not a pro- 
hibitive one, and it is fully worth the money. 
There only remains to add that it was published 
in February of the present year, and that it has 
enjoyed a large sale—unfortunately for Japanese 
students ! 


During May and June, ‘gold, silver, and nickel 
coins were struck in the Osaka Mint to the follow- 
ing amounts: — May: gold 5-yen pieces, yer 
147,305; silver t-yen pieces, yer 1,163,030, and 
nickel 5-sen pieces, yen 44,500; June: gold 5-yen 
pieces, yen 62,745, silver I-yer pieces, 1,128,820, 
and nickel 5-sen pieces, yer 161,250. — Official 
Gasette. 


SAILING RACE. 
———»~—____—. 

A sailing race under the auspices of the Sailing 
Club took place on Saturday. The distance was 
twice round the Club Course, or about ten miles, 
and as the wind freshened considerably towards 
the close a capital contest was the result. The 
breeze at starling was aboutS.W. ‘There were in 
all twelve boats entered, the list being as follows :— 


A Ctass. 
Ratinc. 
Aborigine ....... aysbustactoerineddavens | Serer eerie allows 
. ; Min. Secs 
Maid MArion.......ccceccscesseeeeseees BF (cisatsciaseeite 0.38 


Dal Myo cevsiiescassniad saesesestseicen 
Lady Louise . 
Molly Bawn. 
Mosquito....... 
Princess Maud 


Exchange .... allows. 
Kanagawa 3617 
Viren ori. 19.46 


Aborigine and Ronin, however, did not start, 
Maid Marion and La Belle laving thus the 
field to themselves in their -classes: and the 
others crossed the line somewhat in the follow- 
ing order: Lady Louise and Daimyo almost to- 
gether, Afolly Bawn, Maid Marion, Princess 
Maud, La Belle, Vixen, Alosquito, and Kanagawa. 
Exchange was late, and got away two minutes and 
a half after the starting gun went, at two 
o’clock. Spinnakers were at once in requisition, 
Daimyo breaking hers out as she passed over the 
line. Afolly Bawn, Daimyo and Lady Louise ran 
for a considerable distance together, Afaid Marion 
soon joining them. All had set spinnakers to 
starboard, and jibing became a necessity little 
more than half-way out to the North Mark, in 
which performance Daimyo and Lady Loutse 
took the initiative. Afaid Marion, handing her 
big sail a little later, followed suit and stood 
across the course, leaving the other boats plenty 
of room at the North Mark; a procedure which 
she very considerately repeated afterwards. Dai- 
myo was first to go tor the mark, getting past at 
2h. 27m.3 Molly Bawn was next at 2h, 27m. 
18sec.; Lady Louise next at 2h. 27m. 478ec., and 
Princess Maud fourth in the B class at 2h. 28m. 
sosec., Afatd Marion having preceded her at 2h. 
28m. 7sec. La Belle, sailing alone in Rontn’s ab- 
sence in the C class, got round at 2h. 31m. q5sec., 
and of the three D class craft, Exchange went past 
first at 2h. 30m. 8 sec. The wind was now coming 
out well from the westward, and quite stiff at that, 
so that Exchange as soon as she hauled up for the 
Lightship showed some tenderness and had to 
be relieved by sending down gaff topsail, Princess 
Maud went about shortly after rounding, and stood 
in on the port tack, losing much ground thereby 
as the ebb most plainly set the others down 
on the Lightship, for which they could not at 
first think of pointing. ‘The race lay of course al- 
most entirely among the B class culters. Atthe 
Lightship Daimyo had improved her lead slightly 
on Molly Bawn, and more noticeably on the 
others, Afosgusto which was sailed with much judg- 
ment on this tack—and indeed all through—having 
got up into fourth position in consequence of 
Princess Maud's misfortune. Most of the craft 
were able to fetch the home mark from the Light- 
ship. Lady Louise, however, and one or two others 
were compelled to makea short board. Molly Bawn 
was perhaps the only yacht that elected to set her 
spinnaker to starboard, for the second run to the 
North Mark the rest profiting by the experience of 
the first round, Vixen did not continue after this 
stage. On the second round Daimyo still further 
increased her lead and finished five minutes, 
apart from time allowance, ahead of her only 
serious opponent, Afolly Bawn, Lady Louise having 
fallen strangely to the rear. Princess Mand did 
much better during the later stages, but could not 
get near the leaders. Mr. Beart was officer of the 
day, being accommodated for that purpose in 
Captain Martin’s launch. ‘The following are the 
times :-— 


A Cuass. 
N. mark. Ligntsnie. Howe. N. wars. Licutsntr. 
Maid Marion...... BB. Joceee DoS Ge Gere 3: QF 8 0000 3 GE-30.1 603 S845 
B Crass. 
Daimyo wrsssvesees eee BEG ccearge 143 
Lady Louise °. 42.15 13.0 
Molly Bawn. 


Mosquito ... 
Princess Maud ,..2. 


La Belle wisseveevene BiB 4S serene : 


Exchange wccoree 2.30. 8......3- eevees — veesee $$ SeTS..00014-$6- © 
Kanagawa BG BGS 000 Fel Je Qreveee 3244-30. .crrrge BehOveeeee §. 4-39 
Vier sevecereeresBaZhe $eervee3e3Q-$0reers BAVE UP. 
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an A eee pent eenenenenneoneennneeee 
Se 


CorrECTED 
Time. 


Time 
Finisu. ALLOWANCE, 
4213.40 srerrererees 0038 


‘WINNgrs. 
B Class. C Class. 
Daimyo. La Belle. 


D Class. 
Exchange, 
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VPOKOHAMA ENGINE: AND [RON 


WORKS, LIMITED. 
———_- -—- 

The second annual meeting of the shareholders 
of the above company was held on Monday after- 
noon at 4 o'clock in the Chamber of Commerce 
Rooms. ‘There were present Messrs. J. F. Lowder, 
J. Rickett, J. Dodds, E. Wex, A. Center, W. R. 
Bennett, A. Barnard, C. W. Arnould, J. John- 
stone, B. Gillett, O. Keil. G. Charlesworth (Secre- 
tary) and E. Kildoyle (Manager). 

Mr. Rickett (Chairman) presided. 

The notice convening the meeting having been 
read, the Secretary read the minutes of the last 
half-yearly meeting, which were approved. 

The Cuarrman them said—This is the second 
annual general meeting of the company, and is 
called, in accordance with Article of Association 
No. 41, for the purpose of enabling your Directors 
to submit to you the Report and Accounts for the 
year. It is unnecessary for me to say much, as 
the accounts are clearly laid before you, and 
speak for themselves, and I feel sure you will 
consider the working of the company during 
the past year as satisfactory, showing as it dues a 
profit of £21,685,66. ‘Phe wholeof the stock stands 
at its prime cost value. The Kobe branch, which 
is yet in ils infancy, for a time had to draw on 
Yokohama for funds, but is now working quite in- 
dependently and will next year without doubt show 
a handsome profit as business there of the nature 
that we are engaged in is daily increasing owing 
to the large shipping trade of that port: ‘Towards 
the close of the last financial year, which you 
know ends on the 31st May, some very large con- 
tracts were entered into both here and at Kobe. 
Some of these have just been completed and others 
of them are very near completion. From these 
sources an aggregate of something between $40,000 
and $50,000 will be derived, with little or no extra 
expenses beyond labour, as material, already in 
our possession and paid for, is used. ‘The new 
workshop on Lot 161 is now almost ready and is 
as fine a shop as can be found in the East. It 
enables us to do much more and much heavier 
work with more comfort and ease than we can in 
our present workshops, where even in ordinarily 
fair weather we have to work by candle-light. The 
Directors’ fees and dividend must be considered in 
adopting the Report and Accounts as they are in- 
cluded in them and require your sanction as pro- 
vided in Article 84 and Articles 118 and 122. The 
Report and Accounts are now before you, and if 
there are any questions you would like to ask I 
will do my best to answer them. 


The Directors have pleasure in submitting the an- 
nexed Statement of Accounts and Balance Sheet for 
the year ending May 31st, 1889, and in congratulating 
the Shareholders on the successful result of the year’s 
working of the Company, 

On reference to the accounts, it will be observed that 
after writing uff liberal amounts for depreciation on 
buildings and plant, and including the sum of $2,827.40 
brought forward from May gist, 1888, there remains a 
net Neel for the year ending May 31st, 1889, of 
$21,685.66. 

From this amount an Interim Dividend of 5 per cent. 
was paid for the half year ending 3oth November, 
1888, absorbing $6,500.00, leaving now available for 
distribution the sum of $15,185.66. 

Out of this, the Directors recommend a further di- 
vidend of 5 per cent. making 10 per cent. for the year; 
that $7,500.00 be added to the Reserve Fund, and that 
the balance of $1,185.66 be carried forward to new 
account. 

Directors.—In accordance with Article No. 74 of the 
Articles of Association, Messrs. ]. Rickett and Alex. 
Center retire from the Board, but offer themselves for 
re-election. : 

Auditors. —Mr. H. A. Herbert having left Japan, Mr. 
D. Fraser was invited by the Board to fill the vacancy, 
which appointment, in accordance with Article No. 
116 of the Articles of Association, needs the approval 
of the Meeting. 

Messrs. O. Keil and D. Fraser retire, but offer them- 
selves for re-election. : 


Gro, CHaRLEswortH, Secretary, 
Yokohama, July 11th, 1889. 


Tug YoKouaMa ENGINE AND IRON Works, 
LimiTeb. 
Bataxce Suert.—3ist May, 1889. 
Dr 


To Capital, 1,300 Shares @ $100 zs see $130,000.00 
To Reserve Find . 10,000.00 
To New Oriental Rank Gorporalon, Limited aiined 
‘lo Wages unpaid ‘for May)..... »555- 
To Pront and Load; balance 21,685.66 
$221,478.71 


$ 763.19 
6,500.00 


-$ Ree se 
32,885. 

ee 55,824.95 

By Working Plant, Yokohama ....... seeee B $0,482.13 

if . ” Kobe vsseeseceees sarees 313,346.22 
——_ 63,828.35 

By Stock as per Inventory, Yokohama... $ 80,945.17 

ets i e Kobe... . 7107.74 
88,052.91 
By Insurance, Unexpired Policies ......... $17.96 
By Bills Receivable aes 6,192.35 


$221,478.91 
Prorit anp Loss Account.—g1st May, 1889. 
Dr. 
May 3187, 1888. 


To Second Dividend § per cent. on $130,000 .... 
To Transfer to Reserve Fund... 
Yo Balance to New Account 


May 3187, 1889. 
To Wages and Working Expenses ........... ‘ $52,839.94 


To Directors’ and Auditors’ Fees.... 1,200.00 
To Depreciation of Plant, Tools, &c. . 2,717-40 
To Nepreciation of Buildings...... 00 
To Fire Insurance .............4 1,116.85 
To Disputed Debt written off. 14.00 
To Balance of P. and A 
Branc 450.70 
To Balance :— O- 
vember, 1888 «+ $6,500.00 
Second Dividend 3rst "J 1889 ... 6,500.00 
Transfer to Reserve Fund ............ 7,500.00 
$20,500.00 
Balance to New Account.......c.cscceeeres 1,185.66 21,685.66 
$80,914.55 
Cr. 
May grst, 1888. ‘ 
By Net Profit for year ending May 31st, 1888.......... + $19,327.40 


$19,327.40 
$2,827.40 


June rst, 1888,! 

By Balance forward from Old Account.......secssesseees 
May 3181, 1889. 

By Gross Earnings in the year ending May 31st, 1889 $78,087.15 


$80,914.55 
JUNE I8T, 1889. 
By Balance :ecsvcsiscissssisensscasssessscdsestvecesved avtdcieaesisiads 


Reserve Funp. 


Dr. 
May 31st, 1889. 


To Balance oo... cscsccsessesssseecsseesseesseeeseseeseetsseneersense $ 17,500.00 
Cr. $ 17,500.00 
fone Ist, 1888. 
By Amount transferred May 31st, 1888..........00.. dveacas $ 10,000.00 
May 3187, 1889, 
By Amount transferred "May 31st, 1889 1800.00 
$ 17,500.00 
Jung 187, 1889. ——- 
By Balances. iccscsnesccasvedevcisvsnvcsecseagasbasestensovaosedesbeess $ 14,§00.00 
E. & O. E. Gro. CHARLESworRTH, 


Secretary. 


We have examined the foregoing accounts and compared them 
with the books and vouchers in the possession of the Company, 
and find them to be correct. 


eS mos Auditors. 

Yokohama, 18th July, 1889, 

No questions being asked, 

Mr. Lownpgr said he was very lappy to propose 
the adoption of the report and accounts. He 
thought they were highly satisfactory, and he was 
sure the meeting had received with great satisfac- 
tion the remarks that had fallen from the chair 
as to the future prospects of the company.— 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Keri seconded the proposal, which was 
agreed to unanimously. 

The Cuarrman said the next business was the 
election of directors under rules 74 and 75. ‘T'wo 
of the directors, Mr. Center and himself, retired 
from the Board, but were willing to serve again if 
honoured with re-election. —(Applause.) 

Mr. Kern thought they could not do better for 
their own sake than ask those two gentlemen to 
again take charge of their interests. He proposed 
that buth should be re-elected, 

Mr. GinietT seconded, and the proposal was 
carried unanimusly. : 

The Cwairman for Mr. Center and himself 
thanked the meeting for the honour done them, 
and expressed the hope that the Directors would 
next year be able to show them something better 
than they did this year.—(Applause.) 

The next item of business was the election of 
auditors. On this point, 

The Cuatrman said Mr, Herbert, who was 
appointed an auditor last year by the shareholders, 
had left Japan and the board of directors by 
power vested in them by one of the rules of 
the association, appointed Mr. Donald Fraser 
in his place. According to Article 112 Messrs. 
Keil and Fraser now retired, but they offered 
themselves for réelection and the directors had 
much pleasure in recommending their re-election. 


$1,185.66 


He hoped the meeting would allow him to propose 
their réelection. 

Mr. Dopps had mnch pleasure in seconding, 
and the motion was unanimously agreed to. 

‘The CHAIRMAN said there was now only one 
thing more with which he would trouble the 
meeting. He then read the Articles of As- 
sociation regarding directors. Articles 68 and 
69 provided that ‘the number of directors 
may from time to time be determined at 
any general meeting of the company. Until 
otherwise determined the maximum number of 
directors shall be 7 and the minimum 5.” Other 
articles went on to state that four directors pre- 
sent at a board meeting shall form a quorum ; 
that the board had power at any time to supply 
any vacancy in their number, and to add to their 
number so long as the number did not exceed 7. 
The meeting would remember that last year a 
resolution was passed limiting the number of 
directors to 5. ‘The board endeavoured to hold 
weekly meetings, oe Wednesday, but they 
found considerable difficulty in ‘doing so owing 
to the limited number of directors. For instance 
if one director happened to be away at Hong- 
kong or up the country and another was busy, 
the meeting had to be postponed. This occurred 
not once but several times, and he therefore now 
asked the meeting to let the rules stand just as 
they were-—to allow the Directors if they thought 
necessary to raise the number from 5 to 7. Further 
he thought it would be a good thing if they could 
have a director at Kobe whom they could address 
on any important matters. He saw Mr. H. L. 
Baggallay when he was at Kobe some time ago and 
that gentleman expressed his readiness to accept 
the position if he was appointed. He thought it 
advisable to have one director at Kobe and six 
here. If, however, the. meeting did not think it 
advisable to raise the number it would be necessary 
to call a extraordinary general meeting to reduce 
the number of directors necessary. to form a 
quorum from 4 to 3. It would take some 
ume, however, ‘to do that, because in the first 
place they would have to call an extraordinary 
general meeting, giving 21 days notice; the 
alteration of the cules would have to be agreed 
to by two-thirds of the shareholders present; and 
then they would have to call another extraordinary 
general meeting at an interval of from 14 days to 
one month, to confirm it before it could come into 
operation. One thing or the other must be done, 
and he left it to the meeting to decide which. 

Mr. Lowber asked whether it would be in 
order, without calling an extraordinary general 
meeting, to revert to the old rule. 

The Caarrman said yes. Any decision of the 
kind he had referred to limiting the number of 
directors was only applicable to one year. The 
shareholders had the power to limit the number 
of directors for a year and for a year only. 

Mr. Center said if he recollected rightly the 
motion at last meeting was that for the coming 
year they should get along with 5 instead of 7 
directors. There was no change in the rule. 

The CHatrMan said the rule was never altered. 

Mr. Ket said that from what little experience 
he had gained of the affairs of the company while 
auditing the books and accounts, he would say 
that a director at Kobe would be a great advant- 
age. They wanted a director there; and if one 
were appointed they would all reap the benefit of 
it.—(Applause.) 

Mr. Lowber proposed that the Chairman’s 
suggestion, raising the number of directors to 7, 
should be adopted. 

Mr. Ket seconded, and the motion was agreed 

to. 
In reply to Mr. Lowper, 
_The Cuarrman said if the board appointed other 
directors it would only be till the next Meeting, so 
the shareholders had better do so at once. He 
would therefore propose, if agreeable to the meeting, 
and if the gentleman he was about to mention 
would accept, that Mr. Lowder be appointed one 
of the directors.—(A pplause.) 

Mr. JoHNSTONE seconded. 

The CuatrMan also proposed Mr, H. L. Bag- 
gallay, 

Mr. Kern seconded. 

Both proposals were carried unanimously. 

The Cuatrman then intimated that dividend 
warrants would be issued to-day (Tuesday). 

_ Mr. BARNARD proposed a vote of thanks to the 
directors for the able way in which they had con- 
ducted the business of the company. 

Mr. Dopps seconded. 

Mr. Rickert thanked the meeting in thename of 
the directors, and the proceedings then terminated. 
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AN ADVENTURE ON BOARD OF 
A SEALER. 
——_¢—__—__ 


My name is Paul Ferroll. [am not the Paul 
Ferroll known to most of us, created in the fertile 
imagination of a great novel writer, but a bond 
fide, living reality, having encumbered this earth 
for almost two score of years. Anyhow, my 
name has nothing to do with this yarn; only as 1 
happen to be the narrator and principal hero in it, 
my name had to be mentioned. For obvious 
reasons I shall give as few names as possible, and 
those names may, possibly, be assumed. A few 
years ago, being down on my luck for the time, | 
engaged myself on board of a schooner going “a- 
fishing ;”’ at least, in her papers as we clear- 
ed out from a home port, she was described as 
going seal fishing; but, as I afterwards discovered, 
everything was fish that came to our net. Our 
captain had an expansive conscience, and nice dis- 
tinctions between meum and tuum did not trouble 
him very much. The owner of the vessel, or the 
managing owner, or ship’s husband,—I could 
never find out his status on the schooner,—was a 
God-fearing man, a deacon of the church, a 
teacher in the Sunday schools, a preacher of good 
morals,. who invariably used to address us as 
‘poor sinners ;” in fact a high Cockalorum,— 
if I may use such a word about such a man,— 
of the community in which he lived. This good 
man, as the schooner was leaving, among other 
advice given privately to the captain, admonished 
him to be careful of the vessel, be as careful as 
he could about the people on board, risk no lives 
needlessly, but make money. I was set down in 
the schooner’s articles as first officer and naviga- 
tor, to have a certain share of the proceeds of the 
voyage, but no monthly pay; and I was assigned 
the forward berth on the port side in the cabin 
for sleeping quarters. ‘The schooner’s cabin was 
14 feet in length, and extended over the whole 
beam of the vessel, with an entrance for the stairs 
leading to the deck ; a table about five feet square 
was fixed to the forward bulkhead, and two berths 
or bunks, one abaft the other on each side, with 
narrow lockers used as seats outside of them, 
completed the fittings; and although I have 
seen better and more expensively fitted cabins on 
board some of the schooners, none could exceed 
this one in solidity and simplicity of construction. 
When the cabin was standing at an angle of 45 
degrees and one felt one’s feet slipping from 
under, even if it resulted in a fall there was no 
danger of breaking anything in the cabin except 
one’s own head, I will call the schooner the JZe 
taphor, though that was not her real name. Oh, 
beautiful Metaphor ! methinks I see you now in 
my mind’s eye, scudding before a strong south- 
west gale under a close-reefed foresail, taking 
water over on both sides, fore and aft,—not 
a dry place on board; by the noise you 
make one might think you were going ten 
knots through the water, only you don’t do it, 
not half of it; you are a deceiver. If ever a 
schooner was built to deceive poor mercantile 
Jack, you were one. ‘We got up to our fishing 
ground after a tedious and uneventful passage, and 
we had now advanced so far into the year as to 
reach the last days of September with very little 
to show for the five months we had been away 
from home. We had about 100 fur-seal-skins 
salted in the hold, two bear-skins, some useless fox 
and hair seal-skins, and that was all we had shot ; 
and what an immense amount of trouble and 
labour we had gone through to get even these few 
skins! Wehad made several ineffectual attempts to 
land at two of the large fur-seal rookeries, both in 
the day-time and night-time, but we had to hastily 
beat a retreat on each occasion as they were well 
defended against marauders; and here we were 
on the 29th September, furious over our bad luck 
and ready for almost any mischief. Our food for 
the last four months had consisted mainly of fish; 
the vessel had not at the outset been supplied with 
provisions ‘regardless of expense,” and conse- 
quently the fislr were a real godsend to the owners 
if not tous. We had fish now at all hours— 
morning, noon and night; fish boiled, baked, and 
fried; we used to examine ourselves to see if fins 
were not beginning to protrude from our bodies; the 

A . . or ” 
captain had received the nickname of ‘' fin-back 
on account of the enormous quantity of fish he 
could eat, “¢ as an example to us,” he said, when we 
were clamouring for a more diversified diet. If 
fish is a brain-food, what abnormally developed 
brains we must have acquired during this trip! 
We were anchored about twelve miles from a 
large rookery in a small bight, where we were 
tolerably well concealed from passing vessels. 
During the day we had prowled about with the 
boats, pulling along distance, and had to return 
in the evening with only two seals. We had 
boarded a steam whaler, the Bowhead, the first 


vessel we had been close to since our arrival on 
the ground ; and from her we obtained a lot of 
reading matter, among the rest a bundle of Congo 
and San Leono newspapers, and this evening we 
were all busy reading them, and commenting on 
their contents, In one paper we read how the 
steward, Brown by name, from a Liberian frigate 
had absconded, and in his exit had fraudulently 
destroyed the captain’s wash-bill. This must have 
constituted a high crime and misdemeanour as we 
read in another paper that the whole Liberian 
squadron had been sent in pursuit of the fugitive; 
and that he was finally caught on board of a whaler 
and brought back ignominously, but not alone; 
they had also taken the master of the whaler, the 
only navigator on board, leaving the vessel and 
crew to their own devices. The man-of-war had 
brought the two captives down to San Leono, 
where the master of the whaler was tried before 
a_ legally constituted court, and convicted of 
aiding a deserter, although it was not proved 
that he lad had any knowledge of the man 
except that as a passenger he was put on board 
by the owner; he had been sentenced to a long 
term of imprisonment and an enormous fine, 
and was now languishing in durance vile. At 
eleven o'clock, getting tired, we retired to our 
beds, leaving one man, Tom, still poring over 
the papers. I was the last of the three to fall 
asleep, but at 11.50 I dropped off also. I know 
that was the time because I happened to look up 
at the clock before my eyes closed. I was aroused 
out of my sleep by hearing a trampling of feet and 
a great noise on the deck above my head. Look- 
ing up at the skylight I found that the day was just 
breaking and that everybody was out but myself. 
Hastily putting on- my clothes I ascended the 
stairs and went on deck, where I found the cap- 
tain and my other two messmates conversing with 
a stranger who had apparently just come on board, 
for I perceived a boat shoving off as I got up the 
companion, and a trunk and a bag were lying 
alongside the skylight. When the captain saw 
me coming he beckoned me back to the cabin. 
“ Here,” said he, ‘is a fine affair; a confounded 
dude is planting himself on us without asking 
permission. He came here in the whaler you got 
the papers from yesterday ; and just now a boat 
from that vessel brought him on board with his 
bandboxes, and left him without saying ‘by your 
leave.’ He says he is up here for his health, has 
got any amount of money and is willing to pay 
liberally for all the trouble he is giving, and to rough 
it with us. He may be all right, but he may be a 
spy, too, for all weknow. What are we going to 
do about it?” 

“What can we do?” was my answer; “he is 
here and we must make the best of it.’ We went 
on deck, and the stranger came up and introduced 
himself to us as Smith by name, and an idler by 
profession. Seeing by our looks that he was not 
welcome, he said, holding out his hand, ‘ Don’t 
look so black at me, boys; you will find that Iam 
no spoil-sport or tell-tale either. I shifted from the 
whaler at my own request; too much psalm sing- 
ing on board there for me.” Of course we shook 
hands with him, and told him to make himself at 
home. He was not much of a dude to look at, 
stout, broad-faced and hairy, of medium height, 
and not over well dressed in a well worn tweed 
suit. He had very sharp and piercing eyes, and 
this was the aly thing peculiar about him. 
“He'll do,” the captain whispered to me after 
half an hour’s general conversation ; and before 
the day was over he had made a _ favour- 
able impression on all of us. A certain reck- 
less way of speaking that he had just suited 
our present mood; and he seemed to enter 
so thoroughly into our grievances and failures, 
our hope and prospects, that before many days 
we are quite attached to him. 

A week passed by much as usual. Boat expedi- 
tions were made every day with the same poor results 
—five or six seals ; but this was the calm before the 
storm. We were preparing for a grand stroke, 
and Smith was the chief mover in it. He was the 
leading spirit and his presence put new life into 
us all. We were ‘painting the schooner a light 
brown colour; and still more to disguise her we 
shaped an old fore-top-mast into a square-yard, 
and secured it in its proper place aloft. On the 7th 
October we hove up the anchor, and with a lead- 
ing wind and under cover of a thick fog sailed up 
to the nearest rookery, and dropped the kedge 
close to the shore among thousand of seals. On 
the beach they kept up a constant bellowing, 
effectually drowning all the noise we made on 
board the schooner. The native village was 
beyond a range of low hills, not more than half a 
mile from the beach, but as long as the fog lasted 
we were safe not to be detected from shore, and 
by the time it cleared up we hoped to have our 
work accomplished. It was about six o’clock in 
the evening when we anchored, and after supper all 


hands in three boats started for the beach, leaving 
only the captain on board. Every man was armed 
with a club and a sharp knife with which to attack 
the seals; while the four men belonging to the 
cabin had each a rifle and a revolver,—two of the 
best men among the crew also had rifles. As we 
were tolerably well acquainted with the ground, we 
had no difficulty in finding a good landing place ; 
and, leaving the cook to guard the boats, we 
spread ourselves along the water’s edge to prevent 
the seals from taking to the sea, and to club them 
on the beach. And now we had our hands full. 
The seals, getting frightened, tumbled over each 
other in their frantic attempts to pass through our 
line, but a single dexterous blow over the head 
gave them their quietus, though we had no time to 
pick out good pelts, but killed everything that 
came along,—old gray-haired bulls, young cows, 
and half-grown pups—indiscriminately. In a short 
lime the beach was strewn with heaps of slain, and 
orders were passed to cease clubbing. We had 
now the more severe task of taking the seals on 
board the schooner, where we intended to skin 
them; but at midnight we had them all on board 
and we then got under way for our former hiding 
place in the bight. It took us a long time to skin 
the seals and salt them down, but this was even- 
tually accomplished and we then sought our much 
needed rest. ‘Ihe intention had been to repeat 
this operation every night until we lad all we 
wanted or until we were detected ; if the latter, to 
defend our spoils with our lives if it should come 
to that; for we were determined not to give 
in except to an immensely superior force. In 
the afternoon, however, as we were talking 
the matter over, we began to think that such 
a course might be more difficult of execution 
than we supposed. With all our labour of 
the previous night we had only obtained 380 
skins. Ten such nights’ work would produce 
3,800 skins; but who could say what might happen 
in the meantime? What battles might we not 
have to fight with the natives? A heavy gale 
might arise,—we might expect one any day at 
this time of the year,—which would put an effect- 
ual stop to our poaching. ‘Why not go on 
shore and compel the natives to kill the seals for 
us ? Itcould be done in one day then,”’ was Smith’s 
unexpected proposition. ‘They are, no doubt, a 
big crowd, but if we surprise them and disarm 
them, they are at our mercy and must do our 
bidding.” We were just in the humour to at- 
tempt such a mad project, and consented to try 
it after very little deliberation. It had been 
Smith’s plan all along. 1 am sure he ouly wanted 
us to have the experience of one night’s clubbing 
to sicken us with it, and make us ripe for any- 
thing he had in view. Not to allow us to cool down, 
he persuaded us to make the attack that very 
night; so instead of landing at six p.m. we 
waited till midnight. We had still the ad- 
vantage of the fog and a light S.W. breeze, with 
smooth water. At midnight we were off. The 
captain was with us this time, and another was 
left as ship-keeper. We landed at the same place 
as on the previous night, and started immediately 
in the direction of the village. The distance was 
not great, but owing to the darkness, and the 
obstacles we continually stumbled over, it was 
three o’clock before we arrived at the village. 
One or two dogs were howling, otherwise 
silence prevailed. We were fifteen, each armed 
either with a rifle or revolver, and were pre- 
pared for a hard fray. I don’t know whether 
the people were completely bewildered and sur- 
prised by us, or whether they were innate 
cowards, but it is certain that before five o’clock 
we had control of the whole male population, 
consisting of 53 persons. All their weapons were 
rendered useless, and themselves escorted to the 
rookery, without a shot being fired or without any 
violent measures being adopted. We made them 
understand what we wanted, and found them per- 
fectly willing to obey us, only asking for something 
to drink, which we promised them after the work 
was done. I saw Smith in eager conversation 
with one of the natives, but paid no particular 
attention to it, until he came to me and the 
captain and said that there were ‘20,000 salted 
skins lying rolled up ready for shipment in yonder 
storehouse; why not transfer them to the schooner 
instead of to the expected steamer? These fellows 
won’t object.” ‘These fellows” assuredly did 
not object when spoken to on the subject, but 
were seemingly glad to get rid of the work of 
clubbing and skinning 10,000 seals, the number 
which we had informed them we wished to have 
on board. Never was work quicker performed ; 
three large cargo boats were launched, and in an 
indescribably short time they were loaded and sent 
off to the schooner bringing in return our salt— 
of no use to us now, and given as a present to 
the natives, 


At three p.m. we had every available place on 
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the vessel filled up, which brought the schooner 
very deep in the water, and over 15,000 skins 
was the day’s catch. As we had not a mo- 
ment to loose, the sails were set before the last 
boatload was on board; and giving all our liquor 
—gin, beer, and rum—to the grateful natives, we 
bade them farewell. It was with no ill-feeling on 
their part, as we could see, that they wished us 
yood-speed. ‘They were probably not treated very 
kindly by their original Gaskmasters, and were 
glad to have an opportunity to revenge themselves 
upon them. ‘The three following days saw our 
distance increased considerably from the scene of 
this exploit. We had a strong gale behind us, 
and the Metaphor wallowed through it in good 
style; but on the fourth day, being close to some 
islands, the wind died down to a calm, and we 
came to an anchor off a small bay, to prevent the 
vessel drifting back in the strong current. We 
were of course all highly elated over our luck, and 
were impatient at this brief delay, wishing to be 
somewhere to dispose of our cargo to advantage 
without any questions being asked. Smith was 
the only one who did not seem to like the present 
condition of affairs. Lately he had been very 
restless and suspicious of everything said and 
done. A peculiar, haunted look in his eyes 
showed that his mind was not at ease, and that he 
feared something to us unknown, If we sighted 
asail or saw any sign of smoke on the horizon 
he always wanted us to keep away from it, 
saying that we were not yet free from pursuit 
and capture; but it seemed to me that it was 
for himself he was afraid and not for us. He 
carried a belt, about one inch in’ thickness, 
around his body, and this he never took off, 
day or night. T asked him one day what it was, 
and he told me it was a ‘life preserver, or a 
‘life destroyer, either.” We had anchored some 
time in the forenoon. It set in foggy shortly 
afterwards, and as we could not proceed until we 
had some wind, Smith and I took a boat and went 
out farther from shore to try to catch some fish for 
dinner, and to kill time. After pulling some dis- 
tance out we laid on the oars and let the boat drift 
with the current. We had had several bites, but 
no fish rewarded our patience. Smith was more 
than usually restless, and could not sit quict for 
five minutes. Being interrogated he gave an 
evasive or incoherent answer. I could not make 
him out; something was wrong, surely. Suddenly 
we heard a dull sound, far away. Smith sprang 
up from his seat; his face was pale as death, his 
eyes glassy and his hands clenched. I know it,” 
he exclaimed; ‘they are here, but Lam prepared.” 
With that he opened the front of his belt and took 
out a circular piece of brass, about the size of a 
watch, attached to the belt with a stout wire, 
and held it concealed in his hand. Turning 
to me he said, “When I shout, make a jump 
for your life, man, if you love it.” © Without 
giving me any fatther explanation he stood 
motionless, gazing seaward, looking like a con- 
demned criminal awaiting his doom. Soon the 
sound approached us nearer,—it was the mea- 
sured splash of oars striking the water ;—two boats 
then hove in sight through the fog, manned by 
men in naval blue, and presumably man-of war 
boats. One ranged on the starboard and one on 
the port side of us. An officer rose pp, and put- 
ting his hand on Smith’s shoulder, said, ‘ Brown, 
you are my prisoner.” The agonized look on 
Smith’s face I cannot describe, it was something 
terrible; he bowed slightly to the officer, and 
motioned him aside, and with the words, ‘I will 
die, but not surrender; jump Paul,” he pulled on 
the circular piece of brass. I heard the hardly 
perceptible whizzing of machinery rapidly revolv- 
ing, and crying out, ‘ Dynamite, by Jove,’’—I 
made a spring and dived head foremost into 
the water, at the same time hearing a fearful 
explosion above. But in jumping [ had miseal- 
culated my distance, and struck my head with 
great violence against—the leg of the cabin table, 
atthe same time a well-known voice was heard 
asking “ What confounded gymnastics do you call 
these, Paul???) Play for a moment partly stunned, 
trying to collect my senses; then raising my head 
bewildered I found myself in the cabin of the 
schooner, and Tom sull poring over the late 
papers. [looked at the clock. [t was not yet 12, 
and all that [have narrated had transpired in a 
few minutes’ time. We had no 15,000 skins on 
board; we had had no strange visitor, and it 
was all a dream. My dream raised alinost as 
much excitement for a few days as the papers 
had done, but that it was really a dream T could 
get nobody to believe; they all thought it was 
an invention of my own, concocted for some 
special purpose. 

We had to return home with barely enough to 
pay expenses, aud the poor deacon was seen 
wandeting about crestfallen and with a very long 
face for many a day afterwards. My yarn has an 


old moral attached to it. 
at supper or read any exciting news immediately 
before going to bed, especially when you are “a- 
fishing.” 


with foreign nations, especially if these were either 
of a party or a personal nature; but a journal 
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the recognition of the rights of Japan; a constitu- 
tion has been inaugurated, and diplomatists may 
rest assured that if they do not settle the question 
of extra-territoriality it will be settled for them, 
and very likely without consulting them. 

It is now more than fifteen years since the first 
negotiations were eitered into for the purpose of 
revising the treaties with foreign Powers, but at 
that time the question had not stirred the bulk of 
the people. It was discussed chiefly between the 
Japanese and the foreign Ministers, and if the 
history of these discussions is ever published, it 
will form a curious chapter in the annals of diplo- 
macy ; and we are not sure that Western civilisa- 
tion, as represented by the action of the Foreign 
Ministers, will always show to advantage. Even 
these negotiations have been of use to the Japa- 
nese. ‘The ‘Tokyo correspondent of The imes 
is of opinion that the nation, seeing its best states- 
men repeatedly baffled by the problem, has grown 
impatient at their ill success, and has become 
critical of their capacity; while the Ministers in- 
volved have been driven to defend themselves by 
frank explanations of the illiberal and self interested 
attitude of the foreign Powers, and the consequence 
has been that the great bulk of the people have 
been stirred by the question, and have the wish to 
get it settled. In 1886 87 the Japanese had every 
reason to hope that their conduct during the previ- 
ous twenty years, and the great advances which 
they had made, were such as to justify the expecta-’ 
tion that their wishes would be met in a reason- 
able spirit. The negotiations, however, instead 
of fulfilling the high hopes which were at first 
created, simply showed the Japanese people that 
it was impossible to satisfy the prejudices of all the 
European Powers; and it is stated that the result 
of the work of the diplomatists was a tissue of gua- 
rantees such as had never before disfigured inter- 
national intercourse, and which meant for Japan 
an even greater, because less justifiable, sacrifice 
of dignity than was involved in the original 
treaties. Negotiations were therefore broken off, 
anda wave of popular sentiment went over the 
country, which clearly showed that the demands of 
the foreign Ministers would never be tolerated. For 
some time, however, the question was kept in the 
background, on account of the near approach of the 
inauguration of the Constitution, This has now 
been accomplished, and the state of public opinion 
in the country is such that no Government willstand 
for a day which does not insist on the abolition of 
extraterritoriality. Instead of attempting to nego- 
tiate with all the foreign Powers at the same time, 
the Japanese Government has now resolved to 
take each one separately, and it is satisfactory to 
find that they are not averse to taking up the 
question in a rational manner, We need not 
enter into the details of the proposals, all of which, 
however, seem to be of a very reasonable nature. 
The tariff is to be revised on the basis of the nego- 
tiations of 1886 87; foreigners are to be permitted 
to travel, reside, or own real property in all parts 
of the Empire, provided, that in the exercise of 
these privileges they become wholly subject to 
Japanese jurisdiction, and for some time competent 
foreign judges will sit in the supreme court 
along with the Japanese judges in all appeals by 
foreigners. These proposals were communicated 
to the representatives of the Great Powers at the 
end of December last, and within 48 hours the 
American Minister had by telegraph obtained the 
permission of his Government to accept them. 
Japan bad previously concluded a treaty with 
Mexico, on terms of perfect equality, so that 
Americans and Mexicans will soon have entire 
freedom of trade, travel, and residence throughout 
Japan. No reply has yet been received froin the 
other Powers. x 

We cannot imagine that this country can long 
delay in giving its adhesion to the proposals, espe- 
cially after the example set by America; and he 
Times naturally asks the question: Why, at this 
all important juncture, should there be set up 
between American liberality and British conserva- 
tism a contrast destined to sow seeds of ill-will in 
the hearts of many future generations of Japanese P 
It thinks the answer can be only one. “ Itis the old 
story—petfunctoriness at the Foreign Office when 
interests of comparatively small moment are at 
stake. If Lord Salisbury had theleisure or the mood 
to look into the situation, a stateman of such high 
calibre would not hesitate for an instant. But the 
question doubtless does not reach Lord Salisbury. 
It is suffered to be classed with the mass of minor 
business that lies in Downing-strect pigeon-holes. 
Manwhile. England may be betrayed by sheer 
inadvertence into forfeiting her chance of winning 
the grateful regard of 39 millions of the first people 
of the Orient, as well as of opening up to her mer- 
chants and others a new and promising field of 
enterprise and trade. Such opportunities were 
not neglected whem Great Britain laid the founda- 
tions of her huge Empire. ‘Their neglect at this 


Never eat too heartily 


FOREIGNERS IN FAPAN. 
—_ —<—__—__— 


It would be altogether out of place if we entered 
into political discussions regarding our dealings 


whose chief object is to advance the interests of 
the industries and commerce of the country, cannot 
pass over in silence any matter which affects those 
interests injuriously. We have recently referréd 
to our commercial prospects both in Japan and 
China, and while pointing out that many writers 
have been inclined to unduly magnify these, we 
have shown that there is a very considerable field 
open to British enterprise and energy. It is to 
our relations with Japan that we wish at present 
to refer, and especially to the question of extra. 
territoriality. Zhe Zimes in a leading article 
recently declared that the privileges of extra-terri- 
toriality—to which, in common with other European 
Powers, this country seems unwisely disposed to 
cling—are an absurdity and an anachronism. 
They might have been defensible and even ex- 
pedient when Japan was little known, and there- 
fore little trusted; but in existing circumstances 
they are little short of an insult to Japan, as well 
as a serious hindrance to the development of Brit- 
ish commerce. ‘The United States have given up 
these privileges, and our contemporary points out 
that we must either accept the terms offered to 
and accepted by the United States, or we must 
yield the command of the Japanese markets to 
our principal commercial rivals in Japan; and 
that to do this when the foreign trade of Japan is 
advancing by leaps and bounds, and when the 
opening of the Canadian Pacific route has thrown 
new vigour into our Eastern trade, would be .an 
act of commercial suicide. We trust that the 
British Government will do right because it is 
right; but if those in charge of such matters are 
not animated by such motives, we hope that self- 
interest may induce them to consider the matter 
in a reasonable spirit. Japan is a highly civilised 
country, in some respects even more so than ours; 
but in addition to its own civilisation, it has rapidly 
assimilated Western ideas and adopted Western 
institutions, and our intercourse with it should be 
determined by a frank and rational recognition of 
facts as they are, and not by that suspicious treat- 
ment which has hitherto prevailed, and which 
was engendered largely through ignorance, com- 
bined with diplomatic formality and routine. 
It was quite natural that when foreigners be- 
gan to settle in Japan in any numbers, now 
about thirty years ago, their respective Govern. 
ments should insist on vetaining jurisdiction over 
them, as at that time the country was in a very 
unsettled condition, and moreover they kuew 
practically nothing of its judicial arrangements. 
This power, therefore, was reserved in the treaties, 
and from that time to this there has been in Japan 
a host of foreign tribunals for the trial of cases 
either between the foreign residents or between 
foreigners and Japanese, and the consequence has 
been an immense amount of friction and difficulty 
in the settlement of any disputed matter, or in the 
punishment of wrongdoers. But foreigners had to 
pay dearly for the supposed privileges of extra- 
territortality. All, except those in Govgrament or 
native employurent, were compelled to teside in 
certain restricted settlements; they were not al- 
lowed to hold property beyond these settlements, 
and when they wished or required to travel in the 
interior they had to be provided with special pass- 
ports. It is under these conditions that the 
foreign trade of Japan has grown up, and the only 
wonder is that it has attained even its present 
magnitude. It is quite evident to all who know 
the circumstances, that unless these conditions are 
very soon changed, the trade with this country 
will be strangled. ‘The Japanese were not long in 
perceiving that the system of extra-territoriality 
was a thing to be got rid of as soon as possible. 
But they went about the matter in a rational 
manner. They did their best to show foreign 
countries that they were worthy of their confidence. 
They re-organised their system of government, set 
up tribunals which have proved themselves worthy 
of confidence, and diew up a new code of laws 
drawn from the best European sources. ‘The 
greatest step in advance was the institution of 
educational establishments of every grade, which, 
within the last twenty years, have sent out the 
majority of the younger generation filled with ideas 
regarding government, tor the young Japanese are 
born politicians. A new force has thus grown up, 
that of an educated public opinion, which demands 
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epoch will assuredly be remembered with surprise 
and regret in the future.” ‘This isa subject which 
might with advantage be taken up by some of our 
Chambers of Gommerce, and to these we com- 
mend it.—/ndustries. 


or a little money they have earned. 


THE FAMINE DISTRICTS IN CHINA. 
———_+ 

The districts throughout which the distress in the 
province of Shantung is most severe are graphically 
described in the Chinese Zimes by Mr. J. Innocent, 
one of the distributors of the funds subscribed by 
foreigners. He says:— The region in which 
the greatest distress prevails may be traced on a 
map of Shantung province as lying between the 
Yellow River and a line parallel with it from 50 to 
100 Ji north. From the city of Wu-ting Fu right 
away to the sea on the north-east, there is a 
stretch of low plain bordering the Tu  Hai-ho, 
varying in level and width, through which the in- 
undations of the Yellow River have prevailed, 
with ienicas f encroachments, during the past 
eight years. Last year, owing to the breach 
in the river bank in Honan, this district was 
left dry, but, unfortunately, where the water 
had prevailed a deposit of fine sand was left 
to the depth of from 3 to 6 feet. About 30 
li to the south-east of Wu-ting Fu, you enter 
upon this small desert of fine sand. There, 
it is about 20 Ji across to the south, when 
you come upon a verdant strip between that 
and the river. This sand stretches some 200 or 
more /i to the north-east. It has a singular ap- 
pearance as you approach it from the green fields ; 
it looks like a great sea of bright sand with vil- 
lages and queer shaped trees dotted here and 
there like ships and boats upon the sea. Hun- 
dreds of once populous villages lie on this newly 
formed desert, originally built on mounds 4 or 5 
feet above the level of the plain, but now there is 
one dead level, except in some channels cut by 
the rushing streams or the shifting sand-heaps 
about the village walls. Many houses have been 
washed away, others half destroyed, and all, at 
different periods some two or more feet under 
water. But thissand isa great bane. It mocks 
the labour of the husbandman. = It takes his seed, 
lets it bud into life and then blights it, by 
running away from its roots, or scorching it, or 
‘choking it. Moreover, the least wind raises it so 
as to fill the. atmosphere like a fog, while a 
breeze becomes like a simoon, making travelling 
impossible for heat, and raises the sand in such 
dense masses that nothing can be seen. No one 
can be outside without danger. The people shut 
themselves up in their houses during the prevalence 
of any wind, but the sand penetrates through the 
crannies and cracks, and everything inside ts soon 
covered with it. In these storms even the cart 
tracks on the high road are obliterated in half an 
hour—the whole surface of the plain is in motion. 
The desolate and dreary appearance is most 
oppressive. On approaching a village, even the 
few trees left alive look bare and disfigured because 
branches and twigs are broken and leaves stripped 
off for the fuel and food of the people. So far 
from the usual appearance of villages in other dis- 
tricts, neither a group of loungers, a band of 
romping children, the braying of an ass, or the 
barking of a dog greeted us. In some, neither 
donkey, dog, or fowl was to be seen. The children 
are too hungry and feeble to play, and those whio 
are able—men, women, or children—must either 
gather herbs or leaves in some distant field or 
prepare the coarse stuff already gathered for the 
next meal. In many houses we saw ploughs, 
drills, and all the implements of husbandry in good 
supply and condition, lots of stowage baskets 
for grain and corn, winnowing machines and stones 
for grinding meal,—all the essential fittings for a 
large and prosperous farm, but none of them were 
in use except perhaps the mill, that not to grind 
corn into meal, but to grind down the dry cobs of 
maize (after pounding them in a mortar) mixed 
with the chaff of millet; and of this compound they 
make cakes to eat with their boiled willow leaves 
and herbs, to satisfy hunger and nourish life. 
When looking for some corn in the different 
rooms of a good-looking house, which had evidently 
been the home of plenty at one time, it was painful 
to hear the poor housewife say: “I wish you 
could find some; we have not seen corn for three, 
five, or eight years.” ~The invariable reply to the 
question: ‘‘ How long is it since you had a crop 
here?” “Eight years!” Several attempts at 
cultivation have been made where the layers of 
sand are thinnest, but only to end in failure 
and disappointment. The straits of the people 
have compelled the able-bodied young men 
to move off to seek labour elsewhere, leaving 
old parents, wives, and young children, where 
ossible, in their homes, to live as best they can. 
ome of these men are able to return home at 


laden with old timbers or furniture. 
secret that even wives and children are sold from 
dire necessity to prolong life. 


visited. The -poorest have moved away or died 
off—the richest have become poor. Many houses 
are heaps of ruins, others battered and shaky; 
the better class, of brick, are being dismantled 
gradually for the sale of timbers; the bricks, farming 
implements, and land in large or small lots, nobody 
will buy. Still you find remnants of families 
huddled together in their desolate homes, “ waiting 
for something to turn up.” 


TO THE GREAT WALL OF CHINA. 
Feces e re” Cone ae 


We publish below Mr. Norman's letter to the 
Pall Mall Gasette and the other journals repre- 
sented by him, on the subject of the Great Wall 
of China :— 


My pony was a little creature not much bigger 
than a dog and with a white coat as long and as 
thick as a Polar bear’s. The mafoo had bought 
him a few days before from a Mongol for twenty 
taels, and he had never had a foreign saddle and 
bridle on till I mounted him. ‘Therefore the all- 
day ride was not so monotonous as usual, and for 
the first five miles it was even exciting. We 
started at daybreak and the sun was well above 
us before we got outside the two gates of Peking. 
Then. the mafoo took the lead. Once in the open 
country we were on a great alluvial plain, dotted 
with mud houses, broken up by irregular patches 
of vendure and cultivation, laced in all directions 
by dozens of bridle paths and ending on our left 
in the dim outlines of the Western Hills, the sum- 
mer sanitarium of Peking. We plunged into the 
labyrinth of roads, and the mafoo threaded his 
way among them without a moment’s hesitation. 
Afterwards I found that he had been over them 
forty-six times before, but for my own part I could 
see hardly any signs by Which to distinguish one 
from another. 

Nan-k’ou is a very interesting little place. Its 
wall is in ruins, but that only makes it the more 
picturesque; on the hills right and left of the 
entrance to the pass which the city is supposed to 
guard are two sprightly little towers; a dozen 
others are just visible dotted about the chain of 
hills around it; its one broad street, paved once 
with great blocks of stone, now worn away and 
upset till a pony can hardly make his way at all 
over their slippery rolling surface, is crowded with 
traffic of men and beasts, and every fifty yards a 
wide arched doorway leads into a spacious inn- 
yard. This street is part of the great commercial 
highway between China and all her neighbours of 
the North. Through it a constant stream of 
camels and ponies and donkeys and even laden 
coolies passes, bringing Mongol produce to Pek- 
ing, and taking brick-tea back from ‘ientsin to 
Kiackta on the Russian frontier. And through 
this street this stream has passed for who knows 
how many years—thousands, at any rate. 

The camels require so much space for them- 
selves and their burdens that they have special 
caravanserais. ‘Their saddles, with the loads de- 
posited on each side, are arranged in regular rows, 
like game after a battue, and the animals betake 
themselves to a trough which runs all round the 
yard, squeezing close together. The yard of a 
caravanserai at feeding-time therefore exhibits a 
complete circular horizon of camels’ tails. When 
they have eaten they sink down and very de- 
liberately chew the cud. It is just as well to keep 
on good terms with a camel, for when he is stand- 
ing up he can swing his hind leg like a pendulum 
in an arc of about twenty feet, and therefore de- 
liver a kick which would break in the door of a 
San Francisco gambling-den; while when he is 
lying down he can spare a couple of gallons of 
cud to spit at an enemy. . . 

Next morning we embarked upon little white 
donkeys, the pass being impracticable for ponies. 
This road in its glory is said to have been paved 
with great smooth granite blocks; now in the 
valley it is a broken mass of rough stones in a river 
bed, through which a shallow stream runs; while 
during the ascent and at the height of the pass it 
is a bad mountain road obstructed by great 
masses of rock. A couple of hours’ riding and 
walking brought us to another walled town called 


frequent intervals and bring with them some food, 
Others 
manage to remit from a distance a little of their 
hard earned savings, while others are not heard of. 
The shifts now made are to sell for a trifle the roof 
timbers, doors and windows of all the roonis they 
can spare in order to buy chaff, willow leaves, etc. 
Every day we saw drays come in laden with sacks 
of chaff, bran, cotton seeds, or corn, and return 
And it is no 


‘There is not half 
the original population in most of the villages we 


Chu-yung-kuan, famous for a heavy arched stone 
gateway, the whole inside of which is covered with 
sculptures in low relief and a Buddhist inscription 
in six languages, Chinese, Thibetan, Mongol, 
Sanscrit, and two others that I could not get any 
one to identify. From the other side of this gate- 
way the pass of Nan-k’ou is spread out before you, 
a brown, barren, rock-strewn gloomy valley, rising 
and narrowing till it disappears in the hills, 
through which an endless file of brown camels is 
slowly passing, filling the air with the dust of their 
feet and the clangour of their bells. For an hour 
or more we jog on. 

The Great Wall of China is, after all, only a 
wall; Aud it was built with the same object as 
every other wall—to keep people from coming 
where they were not wanted. Mr. Toole’s famous 
account of itis as historically accurate as any. 
‘The most important building in China,” he is 
accustomed to say, “is the Chinese Wall, built to 
keep the Tartars out. It was built at such an enor- 
mous expense that the Chinese never got over it. 
But the Tartars did. And the way they accom- 
plished this feat was as follows: one went first and 
Vother went arter.” It differs from other walls in 
only two respects, its age and its size. The former 
is 2,102 years, the latter is such that it is the only 
work of human hands on the globe visible from 
the moon. (I take no responsibility for either of 
these statements.) ‘The Chinese name for it is 
Wan-li-ch’ang-ch’éng, “the wall ten thousand Iz 
long.” And the gate on this highway is called 
Pa-ta-Ling, and is about fifty miles north-west of 
Peking and 2,000 feet above the sea. Beyond it 
lies Mongolia. : 

Half an hour after this first glimpse I stood 
upon the wall itself. The gateway is a large 
double one, with a square tower upon it, pierced 
with oblong openings for cannon, of which a dozen 
old ones lie in a heap, showing that at one time 
the road was seriously defended at this point. A 
rough stairway leads to the top, which is about 
twenty feet wide, with a crenellated parapet on 
each side, and you can walk along it as far as you 
can see, with here and there a scramble when it 
has fallen in a little. On the whole it is in excel- 
lent repair, having of course been mended and 
rebuilt many times. Every half mile or soisa 
little square tower of two stories. The wall itself 
varies a good deal in-height according to the 
nature of the ground, averaging probably about 
forty feet. On one side Mongolia, as you see it, 
is a vast undulating brown plain; on the other side 
China is a perfect sea of brown hills in all directions, 
and across these stretches the Great Wall. On the 
hill top, through the valleys, up and down the sides, 
it twists in an unbroken line, exactly like a huge 
earth-worm suddenly turned to stone. For many 
miles it is visible in both directions, and when you 
can no longer trace its entire length you can still 
discover it topping the hills one after another into 
the remote distance. And when you reflect that 
itis built of bricks, in almost inaccessible places, 
through uninhabited countries, that each brick 
must have been transported on a man’s shoulders 
etlormous distances, and that it extends for 2,000 
miles, or one-twelfth of the circumference of the 
globe, you begin to realize that you are looking 
upon the most colossal achievement of human 
hands. ‘The bricks are so big and heavy that I 
had to hire a little donkey to carry off two of 
them. This is the only piece of Vandalism to 
which I plead guilty on this trip, but the tempta- 
tion was irresistible, and “they never will bes 
missed.” Nowadays, of course, the wall serves no 
defensive purpose whatever, and is not guarded 
in any way. Nota soul lives within miles of it at 
most points, and it is but a landmark for the 
Mongols’ camel-trains. 


After taking a dozen photographs we turned 
back Nan-k’ou, reaching there at nightfall. Next 
morning before daylight we started for the tombs 
of the great Ming dynasty, thirteen miles away, 
and famous in China as the wall itself. ‘These lie 
in a pleasant green valley surrounded with an 
almost complete circle of high wooded hills—an 
ideal spot for an Emperor’s grave. There are 
thirteen of them, called the Shth-san-ling, dis- 
posed in the form of a crescent, but the crescent is 
so extensive that only four or five of them can be 
seen at once. I visited the largest, the tomb of 
Yung-lo, who reigned about 1400. A square of 
perhaps two hundred yards across the face is 
surrounded with a high wall of plain red brick. 
The side of the hill forms the fourth side, and 
entrance is had through a pair of ordinary wooden 
doors. When you enter, the spectacle is not at 
all striking. There are a few little pavilions on 
either side of you, each covering a carved 
stone tortoise or an incribed tablet, and in 
front a long low temple-shaped building with 
an approach of steps and balustrades in carved 
white marble. Inside is gloom, through which 
you faintly discern the magnificent outlines 
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the vessel filled up, which brought the schooner 
very deep in the water, and over 15,000 skins 
was the day’s catch. .As we had vot a mo- 
ment to loose, the sails were set before the last 
boatload was on board; and giving all our liquor 
—gin, beer, and rnm—to the grateful natives, we 
bade them farewell. It was with no ill feeling on 
their part, as we could see, that they wished us 
yood-speed. ‘They were probably not treated very 
Kindly by their original taskmasters, and were 
glad to have an opportunity to revenge themselves 
upon them. ‘The three following days saw our 
distance increased considerably from the scene of 
this exploit. We had a strong gale behind us, 
and the Mefaphor wallowed through it in good 
style; but on the fourth day, being close to some 
islands, the wind died down to a calm, and we 
came to an anchor off a small bay, to prevent the 
vessel drifting back in the strong current. We 
were of course all highly elated over our luck, and 
were impatient at this brief delay, wishing to be 
somewhere to dispose of our cargo to advantage 
without any questions being asked. Smith was 
the only one who did not seem to like the present 
condition of affairs. Lately he had been very 
restless and suspicions of everything said and 
done. A peculiar, haunted look in his eyes 
showed that his mind was not at ease, and that he 
feared something to us unknown. If we sighted 
a sailor saw any sign of smoke on the horizon 
he always wanted us to keep away from it, 
saying that we were not yet free from pursuit 
and capture; but it seemed to me that it was 
for himself he was afraid and not for us. He 
carried a belt, about one inch in thickness, 
around his body, and this he never took off, 
day or night. T asked him one day what it was, 
and he told me it was a ‘life presetver, or a 
‘life destroyer, either.’ We had anchored some 
time in the forenoon, It set in foggy shortly 
afterwards, and as we could not proceed until we 
had some wind, Smith and I took a boat and went 
out farther from shore to try to catch some fish for 
dinner, and to kill time. After pulling some dis- 
tance out we laid on the oars and let the boat drift 
with the current. We had had several bites, but 
no fish rewarded our patience. Smith was more 
than usually restless, and could not sit quict for 
five minutes. Being interrogated he gave an 
evasive or incoherent answer. I could not make 
him out; something was wrong, surely. Suddenly 
we heard a dull sound, far away. Smith sprang 
up from his seat; his face was pale as death, his 
eyes glassy and his hands clenched. I know it,” 
he exclaimed; ‘they are here, but Iam prepared.”’ 
With that he opened the front of his belt and took 
out a circular piece of brass, about the size of a 
watch, attached to the belt with a stout wire, 
and held it concealed in his hand. ‘Turning 
to me he said, ‘ When I shout, make a jump 
for your life, man, if you love it.’ Without 
giving me any farther explanation he stood 
motionless, gazing seaward, looking like a con- 
demned criminal awaiting his doom. Soon the 
sound approached us nearer,—it was the mea- 
sured splash of oars striking the water ;—two boats 
then hove in sight through the fog, manned by 
men in naval blue, and presumably man-of war 
boats. One ranged on the starboard and one on 
the port side of us. An officer rose ip, and put- 
ting his hand on Smith’s shoulder, said, ‘ Brown, 
you are my prisoner.” The agonized look on 
Smith’s face T cannot describe, it was something 
terrible; he bowed slightly to the officer, and 
motioned him aside, and with the words, ‘1 will 
die, but not surrender; jump Paul,” he pulled on 
the circular piece of brass. T heard the hardly 
perceptible whizzing of machinery rapidly revolv- 
ing, and crying out, ‘ Dynamite, by Jove,’—I 
made a spring and dived head foremost into 
the water, at the same time hearing a fearful 
explosion above. But in jumping [ had miscal- 
culated my distance, and struck my head with 
great violence against—the leg of the cabin table, 
atthe same time a well-known voice was heard 
asking “ What confounded gymnastics do you call 
these, Paul?” Dlay for a moment partly stunned, 
trying to collect my senses; tNen raising my head 
bewildered IT found myself in the cabin of the 
schooner, and Tom still poring over the late 
papers. [looked at the clock. [t was not yet 12, 
and all that [have narrated had transpired in a 
few minutes’ time. We had no 15,000 skins on 
board; we had had uo strange visitor, and _ it 
was all a dream. My dream raised almost as 
much excitement for a few days as the papers 
had done, but that it was really a dream IT could 
get nobody to believe; they all thought it was 
an invention of my own, concocted for some 
special purpose. 

We had to return home with barely enough to 
pay expenses, and the poor deacon was seen 
wandeting about crestfallen and with a very long 
face for many a day afterwards. My yarn has an 


old moral attached to it. Never eat too heartily 
at supper or read any exciting news immediately 
before going to bed, especially when you are “a- 
fishing.” 


FOREIGNERS IN FAPAN. 
Se gp 


It would be altogether out of place if we entered 
into political discussions regarding our dealings 
with foreign nations, especially if these were either 
of a party or a personal nature; but a journal 
whose chief object is to advance the interests of 
the industries and commerce of the country, cannot 
pass over in silence any matter which affects those 
interests injuriously. We have recently referred 
to our commercial prospects both in Japan and 
China, and while pointing out that many writers 
have been inclined to unduly magnify these, we 
have shown that there is a very considerable field 
open to British enterprise and energy. It is to 
our relations with Japan Uthat we wish at present 
to refer, and especially to the question of extra. 
territoriality. The Times in a leading article 
recently declared that the privileges of extra-terti- 
toriality—to which, in common with other European 
Powers, this country seems unwisely disposed to 
cling—are an absurdity and an anachronism. 
They might have been defensible and even ex- 
pedient when Japan was little known, and there- 
fore little trusted; but in existing circumstances 
they are little short of an insult to Japan, as well 
as a serious hindrance to the development of Brit- 
ish commerce. ‘The United States have given up 
these privileges, and our contemporary points out 
that we must either accept the terms offered to 
and accepted by the United States, or we must 
yield the command of the Japanese markets to 
our principal commercial rivals in Japan; and 
that to do this when the foreign trade of Japan is 
advancing by leaps and bounds, and when the 
opening of the Canadian Pacific route has thrown 
new vigour into our Eastern trade, would be .an 
act of commercial suicide. We trust that the 
British Government will do right because it is 
right; but if those in charge of such matters are 
not animated by such motives, we hope that self- 
interest may induce them to consider the matter 
in a reasonable spirit. Japan is a highly civilised 
country, in some respects even more so than onrs; 
but in addition to its own civilisation, it has rapidly 
assimilated Western ideas and adopted Western 
institutions, and our intercourse with it should be 
determined by a frank and rational recognition of 
facts as they are, and not by that suspicious treat- 
ment which has hitherto prevailed, and which 
was engendered largely through ignorance, com- 
bined with diplomatic formality and routine. 
It was guite natural that when foreigners be- 
gan to settle in Japan in any numbers, now 
about thirty years ago, their respective Govern. 
ments should insist on retaining jurisdiction over 
them, as at that time the country was in a very 
unsettled condition, and moreover they knew 
practically nothing of its judicial arrangements. 
This power, therefore, was reserved in the tieaties, 
and from that time to this there has been in Japan 
a host of foreign tribunals for the tial of cases 
either between the foreign residents or between 
foreigners and Japanese, and the consequence has 
been an immense amount of friction and difficulty 
in the settlement of any disputed matter, or in the 
punishment of wrongdoers. But foreigners had to 
pay dearly for the supposed privileges of extra- 
territoriality. All, except those in Government or 
native employurent, were compelled to reside in 
certain restricted settlements; they were not al- 
lowed to hold property beyond these settlements, 
and when they wished or required to travel in the 
interior they had to be provided with special pass- 
ports. It is under these conditions that the 
foreign trade of Japan has grown up, and the only 
wonder is that it has attained even its present 
magnitude. It is quite evident to all who know 
the circumstances, that unless these conditions are 
very soon changed, the trade with this country 
will be strangled. The Japanese were not long in 
perceiving that the system of extra-lerritoriality 
was a thing to be got rid of as soon as possible. 
But they went about the matter in a rational 
manner. They did their best to show foreign 
countries that they were worthy of their confidence. 
They re-organised their system of government, set 
up tribunals which have proved themselves worthy 
of confidence, and diew up a new code of laws 
drawn from the best European sources. ‘The 
greatest step in advance was the institution of 
educational establishments of every grade, which, 
within the last twenty years, have sent out the 
majority of the younger generation filled with ideas 
regarding government, tor the young Japanese are 
born politicians. A new force has thus grown up, 
that of an educated public opinion, which demands 


the recognition of the rights of Japan; a constitu- 
tion has been inaugurated, and diplomatists may 
rest assured that if they do not settle the question 
of extra-territoriality it will be settled for them, 
and very likely without consulting them. 

It is now more than fifteen years since the first 
negotiations were emered into for the purpose of 
revising the treaties with foreign Powers, but at 
that time the question had not stirred the bulk of 
the people. It was discussed chiefly between the 
Japanese and the foreign Ministers, and if the 
history of these discussions is ever published, it 
will form a curious chapter in the annals of diplo- 
macy ; and we are not sure that Western civilisa- 
tion, as represented by the action of the Foreign 
Ministers, will always show to advantage. Even 
these negotiations have been of use to the Japa- 
nese. ‘The Tokyo correspondent of Zhe Zimes 
is of opinion that the nation, seeing its best states- 
men repeatedly baffled by the problem, has grown 
impatient at their ill success, and has become 
critical of their capacity; while the Ministers in- 
volved have been driven to defend themselves by 
trank explanations of the illiberal and self interested 
attitude of the foreign Powers, and the consequence 
has been that the great bulk of the people have 
been stirred by the question, and have the wish to 
get it settled. In 1886 87 the Japanese had every 
reason to hope that their conduct during the previ- 
ous twenty years, and the great advances which 
they had made, were such as to justify the expecta-" 
tion that their wishes would be met in a reason- 
able spirit. The negotiations, however, instead 
of fulfilling the high hopes which were at first 
created, simply showed the Japanese people that 
it was impossible to satisfy the prejudices of all the 
European Powers; and it is stated that the result 
of the work of the diplomatists was a tissue of gua- 
vantees such as had never before disfigured inter- 
national intercourse, and which meant for Japan 
an even greater, because less justifiable, sacrifice 
of dignity than was involved in the original 
treaties. Negotiations were therefore broken off, 
and a wave of popular sentiment went over the 
country, which clearly showed that the demands of 
theforeign Ministers would never be tolerated. For 
some time, however, the question was kept in the 
background, on account of the near approach of the 
inauguration of the Constitution, This has now 
been accomplished, and the state of public opinion 
in the country is such that no Government willstand 
for a day which does not insist on the abolition of 
extraterritoriality. Instead of altempting to nego- 
tiale with all the foreign Powers at the same time, 
the Japanese Government has now resolved to 
take each one separately, and it is satisfactory to 
find that they are not averse to taking up the 
question in a rational manner. We need uot 
enter into the details of the proposals, all of which, 
however, seem to be of a very reasonable nature. 
The tariff is to be revised on the basis of the nego- 
tiations of 1886 87; foreigners are to be permitted 
to travel, reside, or own teal property in all parts 
of the Empire, provided that in the exercise of 
these privileges they become wholly subject to 
eres jurisdiction, and for some time competent 

oreign judges will sit in the supreme court 
along with the Japanese judges in all appeals by 
foreigners. These proposals were communicated 
to the representatives of the Great Powers at the 
end of December last, and within 48 hours the 
American Minister had by telegraph obtained the 
permission of his Government to accept them. 
Japan had previously concluded a treaty with 
Mexico, on terms of perfect equality, so that 
Ameticans and Mexicans will soon have entire 
freedom of trade, travel, and residence throughout 
Japan. Noreply has yet been received from the 
other Powers. 

We cannot imagine that this country can long 
delay in giving its adhesion to the proposals, espe- 
cially after the example set by America; and Zhe 
Times naturally asks the question: Why, at this 
all important juncture, should there be set up 
between American liberality and British conserva- 
tism a contrast destined to sow seeds of ill-will in 
the hearts of many future generations of Japanese P 
It thinks the answer can be only one. “ It is the old 
story—perfunctoriness at the Foreign Office when 
interests of comparatively small moment are at 
stake. If Lord Salisbury had theleisureor the mood 
to look into the situation, a stateman of such high 
calibre would not hesitate for an instant. But the 
question doubtless does not reach Lord Salisbury. 
Ic is suffered to be classed with the mass of minor 
business that lies in Downing-street pigeon-holes. 
Manwhile. England may be betrayed by sheer 
inadvertence into forfeiting her chance of winning 
the grateful regard of 39 millions of the first people 
of the Orient, as well as of opening up to her mer- 
chants and others a new and promising field of 
enterprise and trade. Such opportunities were 
not neglected whem Great Britain laid the founda- 
tions ot her huge Empire. ‘Their neglect at this 
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epoch will assuredly be remembered with surprise 
and regret in the future.” ‘This isa subject which 
might with advantage be taken up by some of our 
Chambers of Gommerce, and to these we com- 


mend it.—/ndustries. 


THE FAMINE DISTRICTS IN CHINA. 
—_———* 


The districts throughout which the distress in the 


province of Shantung is most severe are graphically 
described in the Chinese 7imes by Mr. J. Innocent, 
one of the distributors of the funds subscribed by 
foreigners. He says:—‘ The region in which 
the greatest distress prevails may be traced on a 
map of Shantung province as lying between the 
Yellow River and a line parallel with it from 50 to 
100 di north, From the city of Wu-ting Fu right 
away to the sea on the north-east, there is a 
stretch of low plain bordering the Tu Hai-ho, 
varying in level and width, through which the in- 
undations of the Yellow River have prevailed, 
with increasing encroachments, during the past 
eight years. Last year, owing to the breach 
in the river bank in Honan, this district was 
left dry, but, unfortunately, where the water 
had prevailed a deposit of fine sand was left 
to the depth of from 3 to 6 feet. About 30 
li to the south-east of Wu-ting Fu, you enter 
upon this small desert of fine sand. There, 
it is about 20 Jé across to the south, when 
you come upou a verdant strip between that 
and the river. This sand stretches some 200 or 
more /i to the north-east. It has a singular ap- 
pearance as you approach it from the green fields ; 
it looks like a great sea of bright sand with vil- 
lages and queer shaped trees dotted here and 
there like ships and boats upon the sea. Hun- 
dreds of once populous villages lie on this newly 
formed desert, originally built on mounds 4 or § 
feet above the level of the plain, but now there is 
one dead level, except in some channels cut by 
the rushing streams or the shifting sand-heaps 
about the village walls. Many houses have been 
washed away, others half destroyed, and all, at 
different periods some two or more feet under 
water. But this sand isa great bane. It mocks 
the labour of the husbandman. It takes his seed, 
lets it bud into life and then blights it, by 
running away from its roots, or scorching it, or 
“choking it. Moreover, the least wind raises it so 
as to fill the. atmosphere like a fog, while a 
breeze becomes like a simoon, making travelling 
impossible for heat, and raises the sand in such 
dense masses that nothing can be seen. No one 
can be outside without danger. The people shut 
themselves up in their houses during the prevalence 
of any wind, but the sand penetrates through the 
crannies and cracks, and everything inside ts soon 
covered with it. In these storms even the cart 
tracks on the high road are obliterated in half an 
hour—the whole surface of the plain is in motion. 
The desolate and dreary appearance is most 
oppressive. On approaching a village, even the 
few trees left alive look bare and disfigured because 
branches and twigs are broken and leaves stripped 
off for the fuel and food of the people. So far 
from the usual appearance of villages in other dis- 
tricts, neither a group of loungers, a band of 
romping children, the braying of an ass, or the 
baking of a dog greeted us. In some, neither 
donkey, dog, or fowl was to beseen. The children 
are too hungry and feeble to play, and those who 
are able—men, women, or children—must either 
gather herbs or leaves in some distant field or 
prepare the coarse stuff already gathered for the 
next meal, In many houses we saw ploughs, 
drills, and all the implements of husbandry in good 
supply and condition, lots of stowage baskets 
for grain and corn, winnowing machines and stones 
for grinding meal,—all the essential fittings for a 
large and prosperous farm, but none of them were 
in use except perhaps the mill, that not to grind 
corn into meal, but to grind down the dry cobs of 
maize (after pounding them in a mortar) mixed 
with the chaff of millet; and of this compound they 
make cakes to eat with their boiled willow leaves 
and herbs, to satisfy hunger and nourish life. 
When looking for some corn in the different 
rooms of a good-looking house, which had evidently 
been the home of plenty at one time, it was painful 
to hear the poor housewife say: “FT wish you 
could find some; we have not seen corn for three, 
five, or eight years.” ~The invariable reply to the 
question: ‘ How long is it since you had a crop 
here?” “Eight years!” Several attempts at 
cultivation have been made where the layers of 
sand are thinnest, but only to end in failure 
and disappointment. he straits of the people 
have compelled the able-bodied young men 
to move off to seek labour elsewhere, leaving 
old parents, wives, and young children, where 

ossible, in their homes, to live as best they can. 

ome of these men are able to return home at 


frequent intervals and bring with them some food, 
or a little money they have earned. Others 
manage to remit from a distance a little of their 
hard earned savings, while others are not heard of. 
The shifts now made are to sell for a trifle the roof 
timbers, doors and windows of all the roomis they 
can spare in order to buy chaff, willow leaves, etc. 
Every day we saw drays come in laden with sacks 
of chaff, bran, cotton seeds, or corn, and return 
laden with old timbers or furniture. And it is no 
secret that even wives and children are sold from 
dire necessity to prolong life. ‘Ihere is not half 
the original population in most of the villages we 
visited. The -poorest have moved away or died 
off—the richest have become poor. Many houses 
are heaps of ruins, others battered and shaky; 
the better class, of brick, are being dismantled 
gradually for the sale of timbers; the bricks, farming 
implements, and land in large or small lots, nobody 
will buy. Still you find remnants of families 
huddled together in their desolate homés, “ waiting 
for something to turn up.” 


Chu-yung-kuan, famous for a heavy arched stone 
gateway, the whole inside of which is covered with 
sculptures in low relief and a Buddhist inscription 
in six languages, Chinese, Thibetan, Mongol, 
Sanscrit, and two others that I could not get any 
one to identify. From the other side of this gate- 
way the pass of Nan-k’ou is spread out before you, 
a brown, barren, rock-strewn gloomy valley, rising 
and narrowing till it disappears in the hills, 
through which an endless file of brown camels is 
slowly passing, filling the air with the dust of their 
feet and the clangour of their bells. For an hour 
or more we jog on. 

The Great Wall of China is, after all, only a 
wall; And it was built with the same object as 
every other wall—to keep people from coming 
where they were not wanted. Mr. ‘Toole’s famous 
account of itis as historically accurate as any. 
“The most important building in China,” he jis 
accustomed to say, “is the Chinese Wall, built to 
keep the Tartars out. It was built at such an enor- 
mous expense that the Chinese never got over it. 
But the Tartars did. And the way they accom- 
plished this feat was as follows: one went first and 
Vother went arter.” It differs from other walls in 
only two respects, its age and its size. The former 
is 2,102 years, the latter is such that it is the only 
work of human hands on the globe visible from 
the moon. (I take no responsibility for either of 
these statements.) The Chinese name for it is 
Wan.-li-ch’ang-ch’éng, “the wall ten thousand Ji 
long.” And the gate on this highway is called 
Pa-ta-Ling, and is about fifty miles north-west of 
Peking and 2,000 feet above the sea. Beyond it 
lies Mongolia. 


Half an hour after this first glimpse I stood 
upon the wall itself. The gateway is a large 
double one, with a square tower upon it, pierced 
with oblong openings for cannon, of which a dozen 
old ones lie in a heap, showing that at one time 
the road was seriously defended at this point. A 
rough stairway leads to the top, which is about 
twenty feet wide, with a crenellated parapet on 
each side, and you can walk along it as far as you 
can see, with here and there a scramble when it 
has fallen in a little. On the whole it is in excel- 
lent repair, having of course been mended and 
rebuilt many times. Every half mile or so is a 
little square tower of two stories. The wall itself 
varies a good deal in-height according to the 
nature of the ground, averaging probably about 
forty feet. On one side Mongolia, as you see it, 
is a vast undulating brown plain; on the other side 
China is a perfect sea of brown hills in all directions, 
and across these stretches the Great Wall. On the 
hill top, through the valleys, up and down the sides, 
it twists in an unbroken line, exactly like a huge 
earth-worm suddenly turned to stone. For many 
miles it is visible in both directions, and when you 
can no longer trace its entire length you can still 
discover it topping the hills one after another into 
the remote distance. And when you reflect that 
itis built of bricks, in almost inaccessible places, 
through uninhabited countries, that each brick 
must have been transported on a man’s shoulders 
etiormous distances, and that it extends for 2,000 
miles, or one-twelfth of the circumference of the 
globe, you begin to realize that you are looking 
upon the most colossal achievement of human 
hands. ‘The bricks are so big and heavy that I 
had to hire a little donkey to carry off two of 
them. This is the only piece of Vandalism to 
which I plead guilty on this trip, but the tempta- 
tion was irresistible, and “they never will bes 
missed.” Nowadays, of course, the wall serves no 
defensive purpose whatever, and is not guarded 
in any way. Nota soul lives within miles of it at 
most points, and it is but a landmark for the 
Mongols’ camel-trains. 


After taking a dozen photographs we turned 
back Nan-k’ou, reaching there at nightfall. Next 
morning before daylight we started for the tombs 
of the great Ming dynasty, thirteen miles away, 
aud famous in China as the wall itself. These lie 
in a pleasant green valley surrounded with an 
almost complete circle of high wooded hills—an 
ideal spot for an Emperor’s grave. ‘There are 
thirteen of them, called the Shth-san-ling, dis- 
posed in the form of a crescent, but the crescent is 
so extensive that only four or five of them can be 
seen at once. I visited the largest, the tomb of 
Yung-lo, who reigned about 1400. A square of 
perhaps two hundred yards across the face is 
surrounded with a high wall of plain red brick. 
The side of the hill forms the fourth side, and 
entrance is had through a pair of ordinary wooden 
doors. When you enter, the spectacle is not at 
all striking. There are a few little pavilions on 
either side of you, each covering a carved 
stone tortoise or an incribed tablet, and in 
front a long low temple-shaped building with 
an approach of steps and balustrades in carved 
white marble. Inside is gloom, through which 
you faintly discern the magnificent outlines 


TO THE GREAT WALL OF CHINA. 
———_»—____—_ 

We publish below Mr. Norman’s letter to the 
Pall Mall Gasette and the other journals repre- 
sented by him, on the subject of the Great Wall 
of China :— 


My pony was a little creature not much bigger 
than a dog and with a white coat as long and as 
thick as a Polar bear’s. The mafoo had bought 
him a few days before from a Mongol for twenty 
taels, and he had never had a foreign saddle and 
bridle on till I mounted him. Therefore the all- 
day ride was not so monotonous as usual, and for 
the first five miles it was even exciting. We 
started at daybreak and the sun was well above 
us before we got outside the two gates of Peking. 
Then.the mafoo took the lead. Once in the open 
country we were on a great alluvial plain, dotted 
with mud houses, broken up by irregular patches 
of vendure and cultivation, laced in all directions 
by dozens of bridle paths and ending on our left 
in the dim outlines of the Western Hills, the sum- 
mer sanitarium of Peking. We plunged into the 
labyrinth of roads, and the mafoo threaded his 
way among them without a moment’s hesitation. 
Afterwards I found that he had been over them 
forty-six times before, but for my own part I could 
see hardly any signs by which to distinguish one 
from another. 

Nan-k’ou is a very interesting little place. Its 
wall is in ruins, but that only makes it the more 
picturesque; on the hills right and left of the 
entrance to the pass which the city is supposed to 
guard are two sprightly little towers; a dozen 
others are just visible dotted about the chain of 
hills around it; its one broad street, paved once 
with great blocks of stone, now worn away and 
upset till a pony can hardly make his way at all 
over their slippery rolling surface, is crowded with 
traffic of men pidbesete and every fifty yards a 
wide arched doorway leads into a spacious inn- 
yard. This street is part of the great commercial 
highway between China and all her neighbours of 
the North. Through it a constant stream of 
camels and ponies and donkeys and even laden 
coolies passes, bringing Mongol produce to Pek- 
ing, and taking brick-tea back from ‘Tientsin to 
Kiackta on the Russian frontier. And through 
this street this stream has passed for who knows 
how many years—thousands, at any rate. 

The camels require so much space for them- 
selves and their burdens that they have special 
caravanserais. ‘Their saddles, with the loads de- 
posited on each side, are arranged in regular rows, 
like game after a battue, and the animals betake 
themselves to a trough which runs all round the 
yard, squeezing close together. The yard of a 
caravanserai at feeding-time therefore exhibits a 
complete circular horizon of camels’ tails. When 
they ‘have eaten they sink down and very de- 
liberately chew the cud. It is just as well to keep 
on good terms with a camel, for when he is stand- 
ing up he can swing his hind leg like a pendulum 
in an arc of about twenty feet, and therefore de- 
liver a kick which would break in the door of a 
San Francisco gambling-den; while when he is 
lying down he can spare a couple of gallons of 
cud to spit at an enemy. : : 

Next morning we embarked upon little white 
donkeys, the pass being impracticable for ponies. 
This road in its glory is said to have been paved 
with great smooth granite blocks; now in the 
valley it is a broken mass of rough stones in a river 
bed, through which a shallow stream runs; while 
during the ascent and at the height of the pass it 
is a bad mountain road obstructed by great 
masses of rock. A couple of hours’ riding and 
walking brought us to another walled town called 
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of 32 enormous wooden columns, each a solid log 
of hewn and polished teak twelve feet round and 
thirty-two feet high. Where they came from— 
unless it was from Burmah—or how they were 
conveyed hither, nobody knows, but their grandeur 
is indisputable. In the centre, upon a soit of 
stone table, stands a perfectly plain tablet of red 
lacquer, a couple of feet high and a foot wide, 
bearing the posthumous title of Yung-lo, “the 
perfect ancestor and literary Emperor.” But the 
ancestor himself is not here. 


As you ride away you pass through an avenue 
of stone carvings, where pairs of ‘knights and 
courtiers and hous and camels and elephants 
vlare at you from each side. They are enormous, 
beng some fifteen feet high and carved out of a 
solid block of stone; and wonderful, for you cannot 
imagine how they were transported. But they 
are utterly dwarfed by the hills around them and 
soon your only recollection of them is only that 
your pony positively refused to pass between them 
and ended by bolting with you. 


OUR TREATIES WITH CHINA. 
——_—__@—__—- 
To THE EDI10R OF THE “ MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.” 

Sir,—During the past few days the tréaty re- 
lations between this country and China have twice 
come to the front—in the anti-opium debate last 
week (on Friday, May 3rd) and on the preced- 
ing Monday in the Chinese Minister’s speech at 
the Mansion House. Judging from the slightand 
slighting allusions in the newspapers and the ab- 
sence of allusion in the debate, the significance of 
this speech seems to have been missed. Ithaving 
been my duty for a good many years to keep a 
watch upon the changeful phases of our inter- 
national relations with China, I would, with your 
permission, call attention to what seems (to me an 
utterance of the gravest import. Before quoting 
from the speech let me remind you of its occasion. 
At the Mansion House banquet, many representa- 
tives of foreign Powers being present among the 
guests, the Lord Mayor proposed * The health of 
the Foreign Ambassadors and Ministers,” coup- 
ling with the toast the name of the Chinese Mini- 
ster. His Excellency Liu had no need to search 
for a theme upon which to discourse in his 
reply. Among his other good deeds, the Lord 
Mayor has rendered both to his own country and 
to China a. signal service by the courageous 
philanthropy which, in the face of some parochial 
prejudice and ill-natured obloquy, opened and 
carried to a successful issue the China Famine 
Relief Fund. The Chinese Minister’s gratitude 
for this benevolent action was expressed in no 
stinted language... In this speech, embedded be- 
tween graceful acknowledgments of the Lord 
Mayow’s courtesy aud hearty thanks for the liber- 
ality of the British public, we find the following 
enigmatical sentences :— An ambassador has 
been somewhat facetiously described as one whose 
duty it is to lie abroad for the benefit of his coun- 
try; but if that were ever true, except ina physical 
sense, he was certain it was true no longer. ‘There 
was indeed a time when diplomacy and duplicity 
were considered almost convertible terms; but 
those days were happily past, for though interna. 
tional morality might not be as yet quite synony- 
mous with the morality of private life, it had 
already made great strides towards doing so. For 
the continued success of great commercial opera- 
tions nothing was more essential than to be 
straightforward, and straightforwardness was a 
virtue nol more common nor more indispensable 
in Bishopsgate than it was in Whitehall.” 

Now, what are we to think of all this? Is ita 
mere display of pedantry, a string of scholastic 
platitudes without point or purpose? No one who 
has any acquaintance with the intellectual calibre 
of Chinese statesmen will think that. For my 
part, Ihave no doubt these sentences were cate- 
fully prepared, and delivered with a distinct and 
earnest purpose. Chinese politeness and diplo- 
matic etiquette combined to forbid plainer speech. 
Yet if we only exercise our minds up toit, the lan- 
guage isplain enough. According to His Excellency 
Liu, the first requisite in diplomacy is truth and 
honest dealing. Ile perceives and deplores that 
the standard of honesty in international affairs 
still fails short of that of private life; and he warns 
us, as a commercial nation, that we shall find 
honesty to be the best policy. ‘The moral of all 
this lies in its application. If we are too obtuse to 
perceive it, it' was not possible for him to say 
more; nor would it become me to play the part of 
a thought-reader, and pretend to tell the public 
what was in the Ambassador’s mind. But without 
venturing to intrude into the privacy of his Ex- 
cellency’s thoughts, we may legitimately look 
around the horizon to see if within the range of our 
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Chinese relations there are controverted matters 
which may possibly explain how it came to pass that 
a Chinese envoy could not return thanks for British 
liberality without first giving usa homily on the 
higher virtues of truth and honesty. We have not 
far toseek. ‘he news from China, brought by suc- 


cesive mails, leaves us in no doubt. Chinese news- | J 


papers have no need to conceal their sentiments. 
The Chinese people charge us, as they charge the 
United States, with being false to our plighted 
word, with breach of faith and violation of treaty 
engagements, Whether these charges did or did 
not. underlie the mysterious utterances of the 
Ambassador is a matter which we need not 
discuss; but whether the charges are true or not 
is an inquiry we may not neglect. Even if they 
are untrue, the fact that the Chinese believe them 
to be true, and that English residents in China, 
so far as I know, without exception admit their 
truth, is a very grave matter. ‘The great Viceroy 
Li Hung-chang is reported by a newspaper cor- 
respondent to have said :—‘Shall we retaliate? 
I cannot say. Weare perfectly able, and tempta- 
tion is great. We shall not submit in silence to 
outrage and treaty-breaking; but I hope and be- 
live Americans will see how wrong they are, and 
alter their recent Jaws for themselves. If not, the 
United States and China will not be friends. Now 
tell me about your colonies. Has the Queen the 
right or not to order her colonies to act justly, to 
cancel unjust laws that they have made, and to 
punish them if they do not?” There is no beat- 
ing about the bush here. We have to do witha 
clear conviction. and determined purpose. It is, 
therefore, for us a most serious matter lo ascertain 
whether the charges are true. If they are not, the 
Chinese mind ought to be disabused of its delusion. 
If they are, then let Englishmen see to it promptly, 
unless they are content to be written down a nation 
of cowards and knaves. 

I urge inquiry, not because there is any doubt 
about the matter, but because the British public 
has not paid attention to facts which are patent 
enough. By treaties signed, sealed, and ratified 
Great Britain has given to the Chinese the right 
of entrance into our territory. The Chinaman 
has by the treaty as good a tight to land in and 
live in Australia as we Englishmen Lave. That 
the Australians do not like them and will not have 
them does not aller the fact that they do possess 
the right by treaty. The Australians do not like 
the treaties, but they themselves are parties to the 
compact, and are as much bound thereby as we are. 
By special legislation enacted for this very 
end, they exclude Chinese, and thus violate the 
treaties. There is no room for dispute about the 
facts. I may be reminded that Lord Knutsford is 
reported to have said in the House of Lords that 
“ there is no reason to suppose that the Australian 
lepislation is opposed to the ‘Treaty of Tientsin.” 
Let us hope that this was a slip of the tongue or 
of the reporter’s pen, otherwise the Chinese 
Minister’s hints about duplicity have here a pain- 
ful illustration. Lord Derby, with his accustomed 
candour, told the plain truth. ‘ We can have no 
locus standi,” he said, ‘Sto claim the tight of 
admission into China for our people, when the Chi- 
nese are practically excluded from Australia.” Let 
me ask Lord Knutsford whether, if the Chinese Go- 
vernment to morrow imposes a poll-tax of £1,000 
or £10,000 a year upon every English resident 
in China, he would or would not regard that as a 
breach of treaty? “That would be a precise paral- 
lel to our colonial legislation. The amount does 
not signify—-whether ten pounds or a hundred. 
The colonial legislation is meant to be prohibitory, 
Practically it is prohibitory ;-and being such, it is 
a plain and wilful infraction of treaty. 

Lord Derby’s candour is admirable, but his 
policy of abject surrender to colonial dictation 
leads practically to the same result as Lord 
Knutsford’s special pleading, ‘We have no 
option,” says Lord Derby; ‘ we are in the hands 
of the colonists, and they must do in this matter 
as they please.” Has it come to this, then, that 
our national honour, our good faith and plighted 
word, our solemn treaty engagements, are all to 
be trampled in the dirt, because we are afraid of 
our colonies? I did not think that John Bull was 
such a contemptible coward. ‘* But what would 
you have ??) Imay beasked. ‘ Would you have 
us draw the sword upon our countrymen? Go to 
war with Australia, to compel the Australians to 
admit the Chinese ! Absurd!’ Absurd? OF course 
it would be absurd, and it is an absurdity which 
there is no fear of John Bull’s committing. But 


.L would to God I felt equally sure that there 


is no fear of John Bull’s commiting-the absurdity 
and the iniquity of going to war with China to 
compel her to keep treaties which he himself has 
torn to shreds. Are we better than our fathers, 
who waged the opium war and the Avrow war? 
I know as well as Sir Richard Temple that the 
Chinese mandarins of that time were arrogant and 
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inaccessible ; and-that it was partly their fault that 
we diifted and blundered into crime. But that 
state of things has passed away. China has now 
become one of the comity of nations. Her Ambas- 
sador’s voice is heard in our Mansion House—the 
disciple of Confucius reminding the believers in 
esus Christ that truth is better then lying, honesty 
better than duplicity, and that even for our “ great 
commercial operations”? we shall find that it is 
better to keep our contracts. Humiliating as it is 
to feel that we need to be reminded of these ele- 
mentary principles of morality, wg shall owe a debt 
of gratitude to his Excellency Liu if we are thereby 
led to investigate a subject which our political 
leaders seem disposed to shitk. It'is a difficult 
subject, but we shall find that here also the path of 
duty is the path of safety.—Yours, &c., 
I. Storrs TuRNER. 
47, Greencroft Gardens, Hampstead, E.W., 
rrth May. 


LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
——___—__-- 
[Reuter “Speciac” To ‘ Japan Mal.”’] 


London, July 21st. 


Despite the law [serutin de liste] General 
Boulanger stands in eighty districts for the 
elections to the Council General. 


The Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, in 
reply to a question in the House of Commons, 
said that England had entered into no engage- 
ment in case of war being declared between 


France and Italy. 
London, July 26th. 


The Select Committee having recommended 
grants on account of Prince Albert Victor of 
Wales and Princess Louise of Wales, it has 
been resolved to increase the Prince of Wales’ 
allowance by £36,000 per annum. ; 

The Earl of Hopetoun has been appointed 
Governor of Victoria. 


(‘SpectaL” ‘TELgGRAM To “Japan Matz.”"] 


Hakodate, July 26th, 1889. 
At 4.30 p.m. to-day the English fleet anchored 
and saluted the port. The Japanese Admiral 
in the Maniwa Kan saluted the English Ad- 
miral, who returned the salute. At noon the 
gunboat Linnet arrived from Nagasaki. 


{From tHe “ Sincarors Free Prass.’’] 


‘London, July 8th. 
The Shah is at Hatfield on a visit to the 
Marquis of Salisbury. 
; Cairo, July 4th. 
The Dervishes have been defeated with a 
loss of five hundred killed and five hundred 
taken prisoners, 


The Egyptian loss was seventy. 


Paris, July 7th. 

The Chamber of Deputies has voted the 
Budget. 

The Minister of Foreign Affairs and the 
Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies in- 
augurated to-day the statue of Paul Bert at 
Auxerre. The Annamese Mission and the 
Cochin-China delegation were present. 


Paris, Jul . 

The Senate’s text of the Militgo Bil waa 
adopted by the Chamber of Deputies by 386 
votes to 170. 

The ceremony of transporting the ashes of 
Lazare Carnot, Marceau, Diderot, and Baudin 
to the Pantheon will take place on the 4th 
August. 

General Billot and Vice-Admiral Lafon have 
received the Grand Cross of the Legion of 
Honour. 


(From tux Maniza “ Commerciu.”” 


A Madrid, July sth. 
It is reported in diplomatic circles that Pope 
Leo XIII. intends to reside in Valencia. 
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TIME TA BLES AND STEAMERS. 
——_—__>—__-——_ 
TOKYO-YOKOHAMA RAILWAY. 


Down Trains Leave SHIMBASHt Station at 6.10,* 
6.40, 8, 8.35.4 9.45,* and 10.50. a.m., and 12.05, 1.25, 


2.30, 4, 4.45, 6.15, 6.50, 8 30, 9.55, and 11.35 - p.m. 
Up TRAINS LEAVE YOKOHAMA Station 


p.m. 


Fares—First-class, sen 60; second.class, 


E sen 40; 
and third-class, sen 20. 


Trains marked (*) run through without stopping at Omori, Ka- 
‘Those marked (t) 
Kawasaki and Tsu- 


wasaki; Tsurumi and Kanagawa Stations. 
run-through without stopping at Omori, 


rumi Stations. Down trains at 6.10a.m. run n» further than 


Kyoto, arriving there at 11.20 p.m.; at 9-45 a.m. no further 
than Nagoya, arriving at 10.10 p.m.; at 3.30 p.m. no further 


than Shizuoka, arriving atg p.m.; and the train at 4-43 p.m. 
runs to Kobe, arriving at 12.50 p.m. next day. 


TOKAIDO RAILWAY. 


TRAINS tcave Yououama (down) at 6.55, 9, and 
10.30 am., and 1, 3.25, 5.35, and 745 p.m.; and 
Kozo (up) at 6.55, 8.40, and rr1oam., and 2.47, 
4.57, 7-25 and 9.46 p.m, 

Farus—To Hodogaya, first-class sen 6, second. 
class sen 4, third-class sen 2; to Totsuka, seu 18, sen 
12, sen 6; to Ofuna sen 36, sen 24, sen 12; 10 Fuji- 
Sawa, Sen 42, sen 28, sen 14; 10 Hiratsuka, sen 65, 
Sen 44, sen 22; to Oiso, sen 75, sem 50, sen 25; 
and to Kozu, sen 03, sen 62, sen 31, 


Down trains at 6.55 a.m. run no further than Kyoto, arriving 
there at 11.20 p.m.; at 10.50 a.m. no further than Nagoya, 
arriving at 10.10 p.m.; at 3.25 p.m. no further than Shizuoka, 
arriving at p.m.; and the train at 5.35 p.m. runs to Kobe, 
arriving at 12.50 p.m. next day. 


A tramway runs between Kozu and Yumoro (distance 4 ri.) 
Jinrikisha may be hired between Yusoto and Miyanosnrra 
(distance 1} ri). 


OFUNA-YOKOSUKA RAILWAY. 


TRAINS Leave OFruNA (down) at 7.35 and 9.45 a.m., 
and 1.45, 4.05, 6.15, and 8.30 p.m. ; KamakURA (down) 
at 7.49 and 9.cgam., and 1.59, 4.19. 6.29, and 8.44 
p.m.; and ZusHimuna (down) at 8.01 and to 11 a.m., 
and 2.11, 4.31, 6.41, and 856 p.m., YOKOSUKA (up) 
at 6 49, 850, and 11.15 a.m., and 2,50, 5, and 7.30 
p-m.; ZUSHIMUKA (up) at 7.01, 9.09, and 11.36 a.m., 
and 3 09, 5.21, and 7.51 p.m.; and Kamakura (up) at 
7-1399.20, and 11.48 a.m., and 3 21, 5.33 and 8.03 p.m. 

Fares—To Kamakura, first-class sen 9, second-class 
sen 6, third-class sez 3; to Zushimura sen 15, sew 10, 
sen 5; and to Yokosuka sev 30, sen 20, sen 10. 


KOZU-KOBE RAILWAY. 


Down Trains Leave Kozu at 8.32 a.m., and 12,12 
5.05 and7.10 p.m.; GoTeMBA at 9 52 a.m, and 1.32, 
6.24 and 8.32 p-m.; Numazu at 10.40 a.m., and 2.29, 
7-18, and 9.24 p.m. ; SHIZUOKA at 7.15 a.m., and 12 19, 
4.15, and 10.59 pm.; HAMAMATSU at 1.16 and 10 am. 
and 2 40 and 6.45 p.m ; ToyoHasHl at 2.14 and 11.10 
am. and 3.39 and 7.45 p.m ; Oru at 420 a.m. and 
1.06, 5.27,and 9.28 pm. ; NaGoya at 5,9.45, and 11.50 
a.m.,and 2and 6.15 p.m.; Giru at 6, and 10.53a m.,and 
1, 3.06, and 7.17 v.m.; OGAktat 6.28 and 11.24 a.m., 
and 1.28, 3.37, and 7.47 p.m.; MAIBaRA at 7.45 a.m. 
and 1, 2.49. 5.07, and 9 p.m.; Hixone at 7 58a.m., 
and 1.18, 3.02, 5.25, and o.14 p.m.; Basa (Otsu) at 
934 and 10 44 a.m., and 3.15, 4.40, and 7.10 p.m.; 
Kyoto at 10.14 a.m., and 4.05, 5.35, and 8 p.m.; and 
OsAKA at 11.45 a.m., and 5.35, 7.20, and 9.50 pom. 


Up Trains Leave Kose at 5.55 and 9.55 a.m. and 
1.55 and 5.30 pom.; Osaka at 7.06 and 11.06 am, 
and 3.06 and 6.36 p.m.; Kyoto at 5.35 and 8.40 a.m. 
and 12.40, 4.36, and 8.05 p.m.; Basa (Otsu) at 6.18 
and 931 a.m. and 1.30, 525 and 852 p.m.; HikonE 
at 7.56 and 11.05 a.m. and 3.05 and 7.08 p.m.; Mat- 
BARA at 8.13, and 11.20 a.m. and 3.22, 7.25, and 10.42 
pem.: OGakI at 9.30 a.m. and 12.36, 4.42, 8.46, and 
11.55 p.m.; GIFU at 12.18 and 9.57 a.m. and 1.02, 
5.09, and g.15 p.m.; NaGoya at 1.09, 6, and If am. 
and 2.10 pom.; OFu at 1.41, 6.44. and 11.44 a.m. and 
2.56 p.m.; ToyoHasH! at 3.17 and 8.30 a.m. and 1.30 
and 4.42 p.m.; HAMAMATSU at 4.25 and 9.45 a.m, and 
2.45 and 6 p.m.; Suizuoka at 7.08 and 10.30 a.m. and 
12.45, and 5.35 p.m.; Numazu at 8.43 a.m. and 1214, 
2.24, and 7.14 p.m.; and GoTEMBA at 9.55 a.m. and 
1.29, 3-38 and 8.28 p.m, 


Fares—Kozu to Gotemba: first-class, sen 66, second- 
class sez 44, third-class sen 22; to Numazu yes 1.11, 
sen 74, sen 37; to Shizuoka yen 2.13, yen 1.42, sen 
71; to Hamamatsu yen 3.57, yen 2.38, yen 1.19; to 
Toyohashi yer 4.23, yen 2.82, yen 1.41; to Ofu sen 
5.22, yen 348, ven_ 174: to Nagoya yen §.58, yen 
3.72, ven 1.86; to Gifu jen 6.15, yen 4.10, Yew 2.05 ; 
to Ogaki yer 6.42, yen 4.28, yen 2.14; to Maibara yen 
7.05, ven 4.70, yer 235; to Hikone yer 7 17, yen 4.78 
yen 2.39; to Baba yen 8.10, yer 5.40, yen 270: to 
Kyoto yen 8.40, yen 5.60, yen 2.80; to Osaka yen 
Q.21, yen 6.14, yer 3.07; and to Kobe yen 9.81, yen 
6.54, 7¢% 3.27. 

The down train at 8.32a.m. runs no further than Kyoto, arriving 
there at 11.29 p.m.; at 12.12 p.m, no further than Nagoya, 
arriving at 10.10 p.m.; at §.0§ p.m. no further than Shizuoka, 
arriving at 9 p.m.; and the train at 7.10 p.m.runs to Kobe, 
arriving at 13.g0 p.m. next day. The up train at 5.s$ a.m. 
runs no further than Shizuoka, arriving there at 8.40 p.m.; 
at 9.§5 a.m. ‘and 1.55 p.m. no further than Nagoya, arriving 
respectively at 6.07 and 10.15 p.m.; and the train at $.30 p.m. 
runs to Shimbashi arriving at 1.40 p.m. next day. 


at 6.30, 
7.20, 8.30, 9.15,¢ 10.20, and 11.30 am., and ay 
2, 335. 4.30, 5.05, 6.35, 7-50, 9.10, 10.05, and 11 ost 


MAIBARA-TSURUGA RAILWAY, 
TRAINS LEAVE MarBira 
3.25 and 7.30 p.m.; 
12.20 and 2.50 p.m, 


third-class sex 35. 


TOKYO-SHIOGAMA RAILWAY. 
TRAINS LEAVE Unno 


at 6.15 and 10.25 a.m. and 2.30 and 6.35 p.m, 

TRAINS LEAVE SHIOGAMA 
and 3.10 and 7.15 p.m. 
a.m., and 3.45 p.m.; 
10.26 a.m. 


at 6.25 and 9.10 a.m., and 12.19 and 4.14 p.m. 


Farns.—Ueno to Utsunomiya, first-class yen 2, 
second-class yen 1.32, third-class sen 66; to Koriyama 
Yen 4.10, yeu 2.74, yen 1.37; to Fukushima yeu 5, yen 
3.32, ven 1.66; to Sendai yen 6 45, yen 4.30, ye 2.15; 


to Shiogama yen 6.75, yen 4.50, sent 2.25, 


SHIMBASHI, SHINAGAWA, AND AKABANE 
SECTION, 


Trains Leave Suimpasnt (down) at 51 8.10, and 
Tt aan,, and 1.50 and 4.45 p.m.; Sutnacawa (down) 
at 5.09) 8.10, and 11.09 a.m., and 1.59 and 4.54 p.m. ; 
and AKABANE (up) at 9.25 a.m., and 12.20, 3.15, and 


7-10 p.m, 
SHINJIKU-TATEKAWA RAILWAY. 


TRAINS Leave SHINJIKU, Tokyo, (down) at 7.09 


and 10 a.m. and 2.30 and 5.40 p.m.. and TaTEKAWA 
(up) at 8.40 and 11.40 a.m. and 4.10 and 6.55 p.m, 

Fares—First-class sen 66; second-class ser 44; 
third-class sen 22. 


TOKYO-MAEBASHI RAILWAY. 
Trains Leave TéKyd (Ueno) (down) at 6, g, and 
M45 a.m, aud 2.45 and 5.40 p.m.; and Maanasi 
(up) at Gand 11.55 a.m., and 2.50, 5.50, and 8.55 p.m. 
Farus—First-class (Separate Compartment), jen 
2.05 ; second-class, yeu 1.36; third-class, sen 68. 


TAKASAKI-YOKOKAWA RAILWAY, 
TRAINS LEAVK TAKASAKI (down) at 6.30 and 9.25 
a.m., and 12.20 and 3.15 p.m.; and Yokoxwawa (up) 
at 8 and 11 a.m,, and 1.50 and 4.55 p.m. 


Farus—First-class, sex 75; second.ciass, ses 45; 


third-class, sen 25, 
NAGOYA-TAKETOYO RAILWAY. 


Trains reavic NAGOYA at g.os a.m, and §.05 p.m, 


and ‘Takuroyo at 7.50 a.m,, and 3.50 p.m, ‘ 
Farus—Second.class. sen 74; Vhird-class, sen 37. 


NAGANO-UEDA RAILWAY. 


‘TRAINS LEAVE NaGano (up) at 6 30 and 10.30a.m., 
and 4.20 p.m, ; and UEDA (down) at 7.55 a.m., 12.34 and 
6.16 p.m. 


e 
Fares—Second.-class, sex 54; Third-class, sen 28, 


NAOETSU-KARUIZAWA RAILWAY. 


Trains Leave: Naogtsu (up) at 6 and 11 a.m. and 
3.30}]p.m., and KaRuiZawa (down) at 6 and 10.40 a.m. 
and 4 30 p.m. 

Farrs—Second-class, yer 1.76; third, sen 92. 


YOKOSUKA STEAMERS. 


STHAMERS LHAVK the Engiish Hatoba daily at 7.55 
and 10.30 a.m., and 1.45 and 5.20 p.m.; and Leave 
Yokosuka at 6.50 and 10,10 a.m., and 1.30, and 4.30 
D.m.—Fare, sen 20. 


MAIL STEAMERS. 
es SENS lees 
THE NEXT MAIL IS DUE 


From Hongkong. per P. & O. Co. Saturday, July 27th.* 
From Hongkong. per C. P.M. Co. Sunday, July 28th.+ 
From Shanghai, i 
Nagasaki & ; per N.Y. K. 
Kobe ven cessssee § 
From Europe, 
via Hongkong. per P. M. Co. 
From Canada, &c. per C. P. M. Co. 
‘vom America... per O. & O. Co. 


Friday, Aug. 2nd. 


Thursday, Aug. 1st.2 
Friday, Aug. 2nd § 
Thursday, Aug 8th.|] 

* Thibet left Kobe on July a6th. + Port Augusta arrived at Na- 
gasakion July 26th. t City of Sydney (with English mail) left 
Hongkong on July agth. § Port Fairy left Vancouver, B.C., on 
July 16th. § Gaelic left San Francisco on July 2oth. 


YHE NEXT MAIL LEAVES 


For Europe, vid 
Hongkong... 


Yor Shanghai, 
t per N.Y. K, 


Kobe, and 
Nagasaki ... 

For Canada, &c. per C. P. M. Co. 

For America.. ... per P. M. Co. 

For America..,... per O. & O. Co. 


per P. & O. Co, Tuesday, July 3oth. 


‘Tuesday, July 3oth. 
‘Thursday, Aug. st 


Saturday, Aug. 3rd. 
Sunday, Aug. sth. 


(down) at 8.20 a.m., and 
TsuruGa (up) at 5 45 a.m., and 


Fares—Maibara to Tsuruga, second-class sen 76 


(down) at 6.40 and 11.45 a.m., 
and 2.45 and 5.40 p.m.; Ursunomiva (down) at 10.02 
a.m. and 3.03 and 6.03 p.m.; Sitrakawa (down) at 8 
am, and 12.36 and 5.41 p.m.; Korivama (down) at 
9.25 a.m. and 1.54 and 6.58 p.m.; FuxusHima (down) 
at 7.35 and 11.33 a.m, and 3.45 p.m.: Smnpat (down) 


(up) at 7 and 11.05 a.m, 
; Sunpat (up) at 7.35 and 11.40 
Fukusnima (np) at 6.40 and 
and 2.36 p.m.; Korivama {up) at 8.30 
a.m., and 12.22 and 4.29 p.m.; SHIRAKAWA (up) at 
6.40 and 9.48 a.m., and 1.40 p.m.; Ursunomiva (up) 


LATEST SHIPPING. 
* ~~ --— 
ARRIVALS. 


Fuyo, Japanese steamer, 875, Selck, gth July,— 
Nagasaki 15th July, Coal_—Mitsu Bishi Sha. 
Galley of Lorne, British steamer, 1,386, F. Gran- 
din, 19th July,—Kobe 17th July, General.— 

- Smith, Baker & Co. 

General Werder, German steamer, 1,820, Eichel, 
roth July,—Hongkong 14th July, Mails and 
General.—H. Ahrens & Co., Nachf. 

Kent, British steamer, 1,437, Johnson, 2oth July, 
Batoum 2nd June, 78,000 cases Oil.—Adam- 
son, Bell & Co. 

Satkio Baal depaness steamer, 2,240, Walker, 
Toth July,—Shanghai 13th July and ports 
Geacral--Nippon Viger 1a. ee 

Venetia, British steamer, 1,609, R. W. Haselwood, 
igth July,—Hongkong oth, Nagasaki 15th, 
Ah Kobe 18th July, General.— P. & O. S.N. 

0. 

Almirante Barroso (6), Brazilian corvette, Captain 
Fose de Mello, 2oih July,—Syduey 6th June. 

Conquest (8), corvette, 20th July, Captain W. H. 
Henderson, 2oth July,—Nagasaki 15th July. 

Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,259, Haswell, 
2tst July,—Kobe 20th July, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Totomi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,196, Steed- 
man, 22nd July,—Hakodate 2oth July, Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Villars (15), French cruiser, Captain Mayet, 22nd 
July,—Kobe r1gth July. 

Endeavour, British steamer, 1,640, North, 23rd 
July,—Shanghai 19th July, General.—China 
and Japan Trading Co. 

Verona, British steamer, 1,876, F. Speck, 23rd 
July,—Hongkong 16th July, vid Nagasaki 
and Kobe, General.—P. & O. S.N. Co. 

Yamasiiiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, Young, 
23rd July,—Kobe 22nd July, General—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Arabic, British steamer, 4,368, Smith, 25th July, 
—Hongkong 16th, Amoy 18th, and Kobe 
23rd July, Mails and General—O. & O. 
S.S. Co. 

Altonower, British steamer. 1,633, Barnett, 24th 
July,—Kobe 23rd) July, General.—Smith, 
Baker & Co.” 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, Christensen, 
26th July,—Kobe 25th July, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, 
Welter, 25th July,—Hakodate 23rd July, Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

City of Rio de Faneiro, American steamer, 2,244, 
Wm. Ward, 26th July,—San Francisco 8th 
July, Mails and General.—P. M. S.S. Co. 

Oanfa, Writish steamer, 1,970, W. S. ‘Thomson, 
2oh July,—Kobe 24th July, General.—W. 
M. Strachan & Co. 

Saghalien, French steamer, 2,580, Homery, 26th 
July,—Hongkong 17th, Shanghai 21st, and 
Kobe 25th July, General.—Messageries Ma- 
ritimes Co. 


DEPARTURES, 


Hiogo Maru, Japanese steamer, 896, Saiki, roth 
July,—Niigata, General.—Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha, 

Menelaus, British steamer, 1,263, Nelson, rgth+ 
July,— Kobe, General.— Butte: field & Swire. 

General Werder, German steamer, 1,820, Eichel, 
21st July,—Hongkong vid ports, Mails and 
General.—H. Ahrens & Co., Nachf. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Ekstrand, 
21st July,— Hakodate, Mails and General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Vang-tsé, French steamer, 2,371, Flandin, 21st 
July,—Shanghai vid Kobe, Mails and Gene- 
ral.—Messagerics Maritimes Co. 

Cordelia, (10), corvette, Captain Grenfell, 22nd 
July,—Hakodate. 

Hyacinth (8), cruiser, Captain R. W. Craigie, 
22nd July,— Hakodate. ' 

Imperieuse (10), flagship, Captain Wm: H. May, 
22nd July,—Haodate, 

Leander (10), cruiser, Captain Burgess Watson, 
. 22nd July,—Hakodate. 

Porpotse (6), cruiser, Commander White, 22nd 
July,—Hakodate. 

Swift (2), double-screw gun-vessel, Commander 
Hon. R. Bingham, 22nd July,—Hakodate. 
Wanderer (3), composite sloop, Commander G. 

A. Gifford, 22nd July,—Hakodate. 

Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Drum- 
mond, 22nd July,—Kobe, Mails and General. 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Satkio Maru, Japanese steamer, 2,240, Walker, 
23rd July,—Shanghai and ports,. Mails and 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 
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noon; experienced fresh to light southerly winds 
with thick rainy weather throughout the passage. 
Arrived at Yokohama the 21st July, at 1 p.m. 

The Japanese steamer Z'otomt Maru, Captain 
Steadman, reports:—Left Hakodate the 2oth 
July, at 4.30 a.m.; had thick fog and light east 
and south-easterly winds to Inuboye; thence to 
port strong south-westerly winds and heavy rain. 
Arrived at Yokohama the 22nd July, at 6 p.m. 

The Japanese steamer Yamashiro Maru, Cap- 
tain Young, reports :—Left Kobe the 22nd July, 
at noon; had southerly winds with gloomy sky 
and heavy rain. Oo-shima was passed at 9.30 
p.m.; had throughout the night very threaten- 
ing weather with thunder and lightning. On 
the 23rd, at 4.13 a.m. a stranger passed going 
west; abreast of Rock Island at 11.30 a.m. ; fair, 
clouds, and misty weather, with south-westerly 
winds, Passed the company’s steamer Satkio Maru 
at 2.30 p.m. Sagami was passed at 3.38 p.m.; 
rounded the Lightship at 5.25 p.m.; made fast 
to the company’s buoy at 5.40 p.m. Had thick 
dirty weather from Sagami to port. 

The Japanese steamer Omi Maru, Captain 
Christensen, reports :—Left Kobe the 24th July at 
noon; passed the steamer Satkio Maru at 2.40 
p.m.; had strong winds and head sea to Cape 
Hino, which bore east at 4.37 p.m.; thence 
cloudy weather and fresh winds, occasional heavy 
rain squalls. Oo-shima Light bearing north was 
sighted at 9.30 p.m. On the 25th had heavy rain 
squalls and moderate southerly winds until 9 a.m.; 
thence cloudy weather and moderate breeze. 
Passed Rock Island at 9.50 a.m., Sagami at 1.30 
p.m. and Kannonsaki at 2.10 p.m. Passed the 
company’s steamer Yamashiro Maru and a British 
man_of-war al 3 p.m. 

The Japanese steamer Wakanoura Maru, Cap- 
tain Walter, reports: — Left} Hakodate the 
23rd July, at 4.30 p.m.; experienced fresh to 
moderate breeze from S.E. to south, with thick 
fog. Arrived at Oginohama the 24th July, at 6.30 
a.m. and left the same day at noon; had light 
winds and cloudy weather to midnight and mode- 
vate winds to 8 a.m.; thence rain and thick wea- 
ther with fresh breeze from S.W. Arrived at 
Yokohama the 25th July, at 3.15 p.m. 

The American steamer City of Rio de Faneiro, 
Captain Ward, reports:—Left San Francisco the 
8th July, at 3.55 p.m.; had fog and overcast 
weather, with light winds, most: of the passage. 
Passed the O. & O. steamer Belgic, the rqth July, 
at 7.35 a.m., in lat. 47°55, long. 168°03 W. Ar- 
rived at Yokohama the 26th July, at 6.16 a.m. 
Time, 16 days, 20 hours, 48 minutes. 


DEPARTED. 

Per American.steamer City of Peking, for San 
Francisco:— Dr. and Mrs. Stirling, Mr. and Mrs. 
Lee Hin and two girls, Mr. J. H. Mangels, Mr. 
L. A. Smith, Miss Kirkland, Mr. M. Suzuki, Mr. 
Sugara, Mr. Ono, Mr. Morimura, Rev. W. Leaf, 
Mr. E. de Montreine, Mr. H. Saito, Mr. J. 
Kinchi, Mr. Kaneko, Mr. T. Nakahashi, Mr. 
M. Ohta, Mr. F. Neu, Major J. A. Strachan, 
Mr. J. H. Fawcett, Mr. K. Tamura, Mr. and 
Mrs. ‘I. R. Brown, Mr. Paul Sponholz, Mr.’ J. 
Brebor, Paymaster G. McMahon, U.S.A., Mr. C. 
D. Ford, U.S.A., Mr. and Mrs. B. Roth and 3 
children, Mrs. P. Richter and children, Mr. M. 
R. Coleman, Mr. J. T. C. Nebb, and Mrs. O'Brien 
in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Vamashivo Maru, for 
Kobe :—Miss Bennett, Mr. and Mrs. S. Hirai 
and child, Messrs. John, and I. Yamada in cabin ; 
Mrs. M. Hasegawa, and Mr. I. Sawai in second 
class, and 63 passengers in steerage. 

Per German steamer General Werder, for Hong- 
kong vid Kobe and Nagasaki:—Mr. and Mrs. 
Kramer, Julius Hoffmann, Mr. Tamura, Mr. 
Narabara, Mr. and Mrs. Lee, Mr. E. Kellmann, 
Mr. Richter, Mr. and Mrs. Arnold, Mr. Hagensen, 
Mr. U. Kochen, and Mr. ‘Toyin in cabin, and 12 
passengers in steerage. 

Per French steamer Yang-tsé for Shanghai via 
Kobe:—Mr. and Mrs. W. f Spinney, Mr. and 
Mrs. L. C. Mosse, Messrs. A. Launay, R. M. 
Parker, J. W. Sutherland, Charpentier, K. Kimura, 
T. Yamazaki, J. Ijuin, ‘I. Ueyama, U. Maki, G. 
Labit, K. Yasumura, T. Hartie, M. Nakamura, 
J. Takuma, Numa, Buchan, and Kobayakawa in 
cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Nagato Afaru, for Hako- 
date :—Mrs. N. Miura and child, Messrs. ‘I. No- 
mura, and K. Nakanishi in second class, and 75 
passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Sutsuma Maru, for Kobe : 
—Mr. S. Sasuga in cabin; Mr. S. Chiba in second 
class, and 41 passengers in steerage, 

Per Japanese steamer Satkio Maru, for Shang- 
hai and ports :—Count de Bardi, Count Lucchesi, 
Baron Heydebrand, Mrs. and Miss Craig, Miss 
Yoshida, Miss R. L. Irwin, Mrs. Nakahashi, 
Messrs. Wada, J. B. Cameron, T. Sadler, Yama- 
guchi, and Fu Kon FG in cabin; Miss Yamada, 
Mr. and Mrs. Hirata, Messrs. Kudo, Akata, 
Sinclair, Sakuma, ‘Tabata, Matsuda, Kusama, 
and Count de Bardi’s two servants in second 
class, and 96 passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Kobe Maru for Kobe :— 
Mr. and Mrs. R. E. Hulton, Miss Richardson, 
Miss Falck, Messrs. W. H. Robertson, R. Fuku- 
shima, and J. Jones in cabin; Messrs. H. Mino- 
ura, ‘T. Nakamichi, J. Takase, S. Uchida, M. 
Kawano, S. Ishida, and M. Otaka in second class, 
and 112 passengers in steerage. 

Per British steamer Arabic, for San Francisco: 
—Dr. and Mrs. Crews, Master Walker, Miss 
Bennett and servant, Mr. S. Bear, Mrs. L. A. 
Gould, Dr. A. Southerland, Mr. and Mrs. Walter 
Child, and two servants, Mr. V. J. Petersky, Mr. 
and Mrs. G. B. Moffatt, Colonel W. W. Hooper, 
Miss M. ‘Truda, Mr. J. Wooyem, Mr. Choy Jun, 
Mr. A. R. Greaves, Mrs. Mannich and two chil- 
dren, Dr. and Mrs, ‘Talmage, Mr. T. T. Dargie, 
Mr. A. Grundy, Miss S. C. Hall, Messrs. A. 
Katayama, J. Hiraiwa, M. Watanabe, and J. 
Yamaguchi in cabin. 


Sakata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,197, Spiegelthal, 
23rd July,—Otaru, General.—Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha. . 

Tokai Maru, Japanese steamer, 634, Fukui, 23rd 
July,—Hakodate, General.—Nippon Vusen 
Kaisha. 

Totomi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,196, Steedman, 
23rd July,—Ntigata, General.—Nippon Yu- 
sen Kaisha, : 

Venetia, British steamer, 1,609, Haselwood, 24th 
July,—Hongkong vid Kobe and Nagasaki, 
Mails and General.—P. & O.S. N. Co. 

Conquest (8), corvette, 20th July, Captain W.H. 
Henderson, 25th July,—Hakodate. 

Yamashiro Mart, Japanese steamer, 1,512, Young, 
2sth July,—Hakodate, Mails and General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. . 

Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 386, Watanabe, 
24th July,—Handa, General.—Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha. 

Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,359, Haswell, 
24th July,—Kobe, Mails and General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Nancy Pendleton, American ship, J. Pendleton, 
24th July,—New York, General—Paul Hei- 
nemann & Co. . 

Arabic, British steamer, 4,368, W. M. Smith, 25th 
July,—San Francisco, Mails and General.— 

-O. & O.S.S. Co.. 


PASSENGERS. 


ARRIVED. 

Per Japanese steamer Saikio Maru, from 
Shanghai and ports :—Governor and Mrs. Kusaka, 
Rev. and Mrs. L. A. Gould, Mrs. Sutherland, 
Dr. and Mrs. Crews, Sister Marie August, Sister 
Marie da Sacre Cour, Captain Squire, R.N., 
Mrs. Kohrie, Mrs. T. Kohrie, Miss Kohrie, Messrs. 
T. Yokoze, Thomas Doherty, A. B. Glover, 
Thomas Cosgriff, L. H. McCaslin, A. B. Menzies, 
and Chiarini’s Circus Troupe in cabin; Mrs. 
Futake and child, Messrs. Takahata, Otani, and 
Yanagiya in second class, and 65 passengers in 
steerage. 

Per British steamer Venetia, from Hongkong, 
vid Nagasaki and Koba:—Mr. G. Millar in se- 
cond class, and Ahmed Matchdon and Shakoobhoy 
Mohammed in steerage. 

Per German steamer Geneval Werder, from 
Hongkong :—Dr. M. Buchner, Messrs. Petre, 
Ebhard, Unger, Galant, Balk, McDonald Mur- 
doch and son, T. Hiroi and Dasing in cabin ; Mr. 
and Mrs. L. Hornsten, Messrs. ‘Thomas Rozers, 
W. Campbell, O. Taylor, McIntyre, and Schlaffke 
in second class; Messrs. Shibuya, and Tanaka in 
third class, and 65 Chinese in steerage. 


Per Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, from Kobe; 
—Governor K. Kitagaki, Miss Price, Messrs. 
Strauss and E. R. Holms in cabin; Messrs. Y. 
Nagahama, M. Furuya, and Miss K. Yoshida in 
second class, and 36 passengers in steerage. 

Per British steamer Verona, from Hongkong 
vid Nagasaki and Kobe:—Mr. Chan Tong, Mr. 
and Mrs. Campbell and child, Mr. Miyano, Mr. 
Smith, Mc., Mrs. and Miss Hamilton Sharpe, Mrs. 
Granville Sharpé, Miss Lees, Mr. R. Howie, and 
one Japanese in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Yamashiro Maru, from 
Kobe :—Mr. Meyer and son, Messrs. Yoshijima 
Yoshiro, Inouye, Nagai, and Iwamoto in cabin ; 
and 8g passengers in steerage. CARGOES 

Per British steamer Arabic, from Hongkong :— Per French steamer J’an tsé for Shanghai vi 

; : ; . A 
Mr. D. E. Sassoon and native servant, Mr. E. S.] pone :—Silk for France 8 bales. Weste silk 


Joseph, Miss Werner, Miss Falcke and native Z Tee e ; 
Servant, Mr. Ezra’s 4 children and servants, and ci 65 bales. Treasure for Shanghai, | 


Le Way ‘Tong in cabin. For San Francisco: Dr.|"~bey British steamer Verona, from Hongkong 


and Mrs. Talmage, Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Topham, | ,; ele 5 
Mrs. Mannich and 2 children, Commander Carmin- vid Nagasaki and. Kobe:—Sugar 7,494 bags ; 


LAVEST COMMERCIAT. 
IMPORTS. 


The Yarn Market has remained in the same dull 
state, and the few sales made during the interval 
have shown a reduction in prices in both English 
and Bombay Spinnings. Onlya few transactions of 
82 Ibs. Shirtings have taken place, g Ibs. and T.- 
Cloths being neglected. Fancy Cottons and 
Woollens have been dealt in to a fair extent, 
‘Turkey Reds, Velvets, Mousseline de Laine and 
Italians sharing in the demand. 

Yarns.—Sales for the week: amount lo 175 bales 
English and 215 bales Bombays. 

SHIRTINGS.—Sales, 2,500 pieces. 

Woo .tens.—Sales of Italians amount to about 
3,000 pieces, Mousseline de Laine 5,000 pieces, 
Velvets 600 pieces. 

COTTON YARNS. 


PRR ete, 
Nos. 16/24, Ordinary... cc suesseee $30.00 to 31.00 
Nos. 16/24, Medium ...........0.. see 31.00 to 32.00 
Nos. 16/24, Good to Best........ 32.00 to 33.00 


1 ‘ noes: Nos. 16/24, R sclontigiseine 
ha, Mr. H. Duch, Miss Emerson and maid, and Bleichand be tes CieNAe es Nos. sen Ordinaryee. hives pe to ages 
Miss G. Field in cabin. =: Nos. 23/32, Medium ........... 33.00 to 34.00 
Per Japanese steamer Omi Maru, from Kobe:— d REPORTS. Nos. 28,32, Good to Best .....6...s0. 34.00 to 35.50 
Messrs. Duer and Burton in cabin. The Japanese steamer Satkio Maru, Captain aha 58/42): Medium fo Basta see 37-00 to 40.25 
0. 328, Lwo-fold cece cece 36.50 to 37.50 


Per Japanese steamer Wakanouva Maru, from 
Hakodate:—Messrs. Utsumi, Asaba, Suzuki, 
Tomonari, Nagayama, Wakaoka, Ichiyo, Okegi, 
and Shimizu in cabin, 

Per Amevican steamer City of Rio de Faneiro, 
from San Francisco:—Mrs. Elsie Rostelle, Mr. 
R. H. Morrow, Dr. E. Amaut, and Mr. J. E. 
McFaddon in cabin. For Hongkong: Messrs. L. 
H. Dott and Quan Bo Wing in cabin. 

Per French steamer Saghulien, from Hongkong 
vid Shanghai and Kobe :—Mr. and Mrs. Suh and 


Walker, reports :—Left Shanghai the 13th July, 
at 11 a.m.; had gentle easterly winds and smooth 
sea to Nagasaki, where arrived the 14th, at 9.30 
p.m. and left the 15th, at midnight; had rain and 
misty weather, but clearing, with light variable 
winds to Kobe, where arrived the 17th, at 7 a.m. 
and left the 18th, at noon ; had overcast cloudy wea- 
ther to Rock Island; thence to port fine clear wea- 
ther. Arrived at Yokohama the 1gth, at 0.42 p.m. 

The German steamer General Werder, Captain 
Eichel, reports :—Left Hongkong the 14th July, at 


No. 42s, ‘Iwo-fold . 
No. 20s, Bombay . 
No. 16s, Bombay ..... 27.00 to 28.25 
Nos. to/t4, Bombay... ccc eeee 23-50 €0 25.50 

COTTON PIECE GOODS. 


39.00 to 41.75 
28.00 to 29.50 


ree retce, 
Cuey Shirtings—84 lh, 384 yds. 3yinches $1.75 to 2.2 
Grey Shirtings—olb, 384 yds. 45 inches He to — 
I’. Cloth—7th, 24 yards, 32inches ...... 1.45 to 1.678 
ludigo Shictings—t2 yards, gyinches.., 1.30 to 1.70 
Prints—Assorted, 24 yards, 3oinches... 1.70 to 2.30 
Cotton—Italians eal Saitecas Black, 32 Feu yaa, 


two children, Mrs. Shikoshiro, Messrs. Ichinai, | 4.40 a.m.; had the first stage through the Straits of | dnelics at saveidt ssesetesanttines ~OLO7) C0: “Only 

‘Takahashi, Uemura, Adachi, Kiohara, Naka-| Formosa hard north-easterly winds, with high sea " Hohee ee 41h, 24 yards, 300 rw rime, 
gawa, S. Shibuya, Mr. and Mrs. Fitz-Henry and|from. the same direction; thence to port light] Tukey Reds— 24 oe 
3 children, Mrs. Forbes and 2 children, Mr.|fresh south-easterly winds, with squally weather INCHES oe eee eeeeeeceeene es 1 145 to 1.75 
Spence Donald, Mr. Mansfield, Mr. Maidement, {and «moderate sea. Arrived at Yokohama the} Jukey Reds—34 to 41h, 24 yards, 30 , 
Me and Me, Jackson and child, Messrs. de|1gth July, at 6 p.m. ea? este mne 200 lo 2.30 
ou , . Z ’ - : . ¢ is— lack, 35 yards, 22zinches ... ; to 6.1 
Cale Pathe ea eerceea cue Lallers, Le 4 Seg soy Se ae Maru, Captain | Victoria Lawns, 12 yards, 42-3 inches... Pas toons 
‘ » veports:—Left Kobe the 2oth July, at’ Taffachelas, 12 yaids, q3inches ...... 1.35 to 2.25 


° 
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WOOLLENS. 


Plain O:feans, 4o-42 yards, 32 inches... $4.00 to 
Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches best 0.274 to 
Italian Cloth, 30 yatds, 32 inches 
Medium... .....ecccececsssceesercte cesses 0.224 bo 
Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches 
Common oo. eee cee cee cee cee eee 
Mousseline de Laine—Crape, 24 yaudls, 
Suinches: ccciilicivenaieecsenaveceevers 
Cloths—Pilots, §4 @ s6inches ......... 
Cloths— Presidents, 54 @ 56 inches 
Cloths—Union, 54 @ s6 inches ......... 
Blankets—Scarlet and Green, 4 to 34th, 
MICTALS. 
Little or nothing doing. It is the same old story; 
buyers here will not pay the equivalent of home 
rates, and the way is accordingly blocked. 


ran rieue, 


Flat Bars, Linch. ccccceesssceseeeee $2.90 to 3.00 
Flat Bars, finch ........ ee 3.05 to 3.10 
Round and square up to 2 inch 2.90 to 3.10 
Nailrod,assorted........ 2.90 to 3.00 
Nailrod, small size .. 3.10 to 3.20 
Tron Plates, assorted .. 3-30 to 3.60 
Sheet Fron... cee cee ee 3.80 to 4-20 
Galvanized Iron sheets .. 7.00 to 7.20 
Wire Nails, assorted ..... 4-30 to 5.00 
Tin Plates, per hox .. 5.00 to §.30 
Pig Tron, NO. 3 ...sssceeees 1.50 to 1.52 


KEROSENE, 

There is rumour of a speculative purchase of 
about 60,000 cases Russian, but the price has not 
been nade public. Nothing doing in American 
brands, buyers holding off in hope of new -arrivals 
and lower prices. ‘Tokyo market reported weak at 
a drop of I or 2 cents per case. 
: QUOTATIONS. 
Chester ....cccscceseessnserserenncnesee ene 
Comet 
Devoe ...... 
Russian oo... cee cereee 


$2.10 to 2.123 
2.10 to 2.124 
se 2.05 to 2.074 
sessseeeees 2.00 tO 2.02§ 


SUGAR. 

The business transacted since our last issue has 
been‘of insignificant proportions, and the market 
has ruled quiet. The following are the sales re- 
ported :—300 piculs at $9,72, 150 piculs at $9.65, 
100 piculs at $8.98, and 100 piculs at $8.85 per 
picul—total 650 piculs of White Refined. Of 
Taiwanfoo a parcel of 2,047 piculs was sold at 
$3.60 per picul. Of ‘lakao Brown, 4,300 piculs 
were sold at $3.88 per picul, and 5,000 piculs at 
$3.92 to $3.65 per picul. Sellers will have to make 
a further reduction on their asking rates before 
large transactions can take place. 


pet rrcut’ 
While Refined ......cc.ceseeesenessetseeseeee $6.85 to 9.60 
Manila ...... ws 4.00 to 4.30 
Taiwanfoo 3.,0 to 3.60 
Pentama... 3.30 to 3.45 
Namiida 2.90 to 3.00 
Cake ... 3.90 to 4.00 
Brown Takao 3-85 to 4.00 


EXPORTS. 
RAW SILK. 


Our last issue was of the 19th instant. Since 
that date settlements by foreign hongs amount to 
641 piculs, distributed thus:—Hanks 86 piculs, 
Filatures 338 piculs, Re-reels 188 piculs, Hama- 
tsuki 29 piculs. In addition to these figures 
Direct shipments have been 58 bales, making the 
total export business of the week 700 piculs. 

The buyers for Europe are now operating freely, 
while those for the United States look on. Tele- 
graphic intelligence from Lyons points to a better 
market there, and ours has accordingly been 
pushed up. Fine size Filatures and Re-reels ap- 
pear to be in strong demand at hardening rates ; 
while buyers pick up all the small parcels of two 
or three boxes, these classes of silk not being on 
the market in large lines at present. 

Hanks also are more in request, and prices have 
risen somewhat during the last two days. 

On the other hand fult size Filatures and Re- 
reels ave considerably neglected at the moment, 
all the large buyers for the U.S. market holding 
aloof. } 

Supplies comes to hand fairly, and the stock list 
shows a slight increase. It is said that some of 
the Shinshu men who usually reel for the New 
Yotk market, are turning their attention to fine 
sizes to meet the special demand from Europe. 
Some dealers assert that our crop will not be so 
good as estimated, either in quality or quantity, 
but we see no cause for alarm on this score at 
present. hae i 

There have been three shipping opportunities 
during the interval, the French, German and Ame- 
rican mail steamers all taking silk, The former, 
Yangtse, on 2tst inst., had 287 bales, all for Lyons. 
The General.Werder, sailing at the same hour, took 
10 bales for Milan, while the City of Rio de Janeiro, 
which left port yesterday morning, had 77 bales 

or New York. ‘These departures bring the pre- 


grade. 
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sent export figures up to 1,400 piculs, against 
2,148 last year and 1,091 at same date in 1887. 


Hanks.—There has been a fair amount of 
enquiry for this class, with a decided rise in price 
at the close. Among the purchases are Shimontta 
$5324, Annaka-Takasaki, $520, Hachoji $500. 
Market strong and tending upwards. 

Filatures.—Here the demand has turned alto- 
gether to fine size, and some considerable advance 
has been paid for these descriptions. Among 
other sales we note Afuroyama $720, Sanshu $715, 
Koshu $710, Usen $700, Mino $690. 

In full sizes there has been but very little done, 
and prices for these are consequently less strong. 
Shinshu Kaimeisha $693}, Higashi Gakosha 
$6924, Koshinsha $6873, Tokosha $675. A large 
patcel Koshu fil. Kusanagisha has also been done 
at $675, but this will probably go to Europe in 
spite of the full size. Some old gleanings of Kai- 
rosha and Shichiyoset have also been picked up 
at $6573. 

Re-reels.—Settlements in this department reach 
about 200 piculs, and prices are fairly strong. For 
Best Foshu holders ask $660, perhaps $655, while 
plenty of business has been done in Bushu kinds 
at $625 to $635. 

Kakeda.—There are rumours of business in new 
silk at $630, and the sales if confirmed will come 
into next week’s statistics. 


Oshu.—Soime business done in Hamatsuki at 
prices ranging from $540 to $555 according to 


QUOTATIONS.—NEW SILK. 


Hamles—No. 19 oo... cccccecesseccus cesses sen eeeseeeee _ 
ela ee 2 ane ee -_ 
anks—No. 2 (Joshu) “* to 54c 
Hanks—No. 24 (Shinshu) .. gh Faas - 4 
Nanks—No. 24 (Joshi) .. + §20 to 525 
Hanks—No .24 to 3 ..... ve §10 to 515 
Hanks—No. 3. .... + 500 to 505 
Hanks—No. 33... 490 to 495 


Filatures—Extra 710 to 730 
Filatures—No. 1, 10/13 de . + 700 to 710 
Filatures—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 de . 690 to 700 
Filatures—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 deniers. 670 to 680 
Filatures—No. 2, 10/15 deniers ....... 670 to 680 
Filatures—No. 2, 14/18 deniers .... 650 to 660 
Filatures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers ....... _ 
Re-reels—(Shinshu & Oshu) Best No.1. ~ 
Re-reels—No. 3, 13/15, 14/16 deniers . 650 to 660 
Re-reels—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 deniers . 630 to 640 
Re-reels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers ....... 615 to 625 
Re-reels—No. 3, 14/20 deniers . pat 
Kakedas—Fixtra .. te _ 
Kakedas—No. 1 . ~ 
Kakedas—No. 14 .. _= 
Kakedas—No. 2 —_ 
Kakedas—No. 24 .. ~_ 
Kakedas—No. 3...... _ 
Kakedas—No. 34 ... _ 
Kakedas—No. 4 ..... _ 
Oshu Sendai—No. 24 .. _ 
Uamatsuki—No. 1, 2 .. 550 to 560 
Hamatsuki—No. 3, 4 530 to 540 
SodaimeNo. a). cicgsecvesca cvs covves cesses tee staees ses - 
Export Raw Silk Tables to 26th July, 1889 :— 
Suasow 189 go. 1888-89. 1887-88, 

2 Bares. Bates, Bates, 
MOPS sccceseececssscssere OS 1,521 408 
America w.ccceeceseceees | 702 619 662 

Fotal {pines 1,386 2,140 1,070 
oe) Diculy 1,400 2,148 1,091 
Settlements and) irect PICULS, PICULS, vICULa, 

Export from ist July } 4950 3,909 1,560 
Stock, 26th July......... 1,400 3,150 7,500 
Available suppliesto date 3,350 5,150 9,060 


WASTE SILK. 


Very trifling business in this branch, consisting 
of 22 piculs Moshi, and 1 picul Kusuito, both 
parcels being old fibre. 


There has been nothing done in New Waste at 
present, although some parcels of ¥oshu Noshi are 
said to be in a foreign godown with money ad- 
vanced preparatory to a tradé. Probably some- 
thing will transpire as to these bales during the 
next few days. 


Arrivals come to hand more freely, and there are 
now a few hundred native bales of new fibre in 
stock, but at the moment buyers and sellers appear 
to be far asunder. Dealers hope that the good 
business on the Raw Sill side may soon extend to 
this market also. : 


The M. M, steamer Yangtse, 21st instant, car- 
ried 65 bales Sundry Waste for Marseilles, and 
7 bales Waste Cocoons for Shanghai. Present ex- 
port figures are therefore 312 piculs, against 1,080 
at same date last year and 380 piculs on 26th July, 
1887. 


There are very few details of the market to give; 
the principal sale has been a parcel of Old Fila- 
ture Noshi at $134, which was included in the 
shipments per Yangtse mentioned above. 


QUOTATIONS, 


Pierced Cocoons—Good to Best. 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Best....... 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Good 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Medium ....... 
Noshi-ito—Oshiu, Good to Best . 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Best. ......... 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Good ......... 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Medium..... 
Noshi-ito—Lushu, Good to Best . 
Noshi-ito—Joshu, Best. ...ssc0 ce. 
Noshi-ito—Joshu, Good .......0000 
Noshi-ito—joshu, Ordinary ..... 
Kibiso—Filature, Best selected ..... 
Kibiso—Filature, Seconds ........ 
Kibiso—Oshu, Good to Best ..... 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Best........... 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Seconds ... 
Kibiso—Joshu, Good to Fair........ 
Kibiso—Joshu, Middling to Commo 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Good .............. 

benno ee Medium to Low 


\ 


Export ‘Table Waste Silk to 26th July, 1889 -— 


Sxason 1889-90, 1888-89, 1884-88, 

. Picuts, Pienus, Picurs, 

Waste Silk........0.. 295 1,080 380 
Pierced Cocoons . 17 _ -~ 
312 1,080 380 

Settlementsand Direct vICULS, PICULS, ricule, 
Export from 1st July } 100 470 700 
Stock, 26th July ......... 3,500 3,100 2,750 
Availablesuppliestodate 3,600 3,270 3,450 


Eschange has hardened to the following quota- 
tions :-—Lonpon, 4 m/s. Credits, 3/1; Documents 
3/12; 6 m/s. Credits, 3/1%; Documents 3/2; New 
York, 30 d/s. U.S.G., $76; 4 m/s. U.S.G., $765; 
Paris, 4 m/s., fcs. 3.953; 6 m/s. fcs. 3.97. 


Estimated Silk Stock, 26th July, 1889 :— 


Raw. PICULS. Wasts. PICULS, 
Hanks.........4. 340 | Cocoons .. 10 
Filatures 650 | Noshi-ito... 870 
Re-reels .. 330 | Kibiso ...... 2,580 
Kakeda ; 25 | Mawata ... 20 
OShU  wicceeseescc ces ces 50 | Sundries ..... 20 
Taysaam . 5 

Total piculs ...... 1,400! Total piculs ...... 3,500 
TEA, 


A steady moderate business has been done from 
day to day in nearly all grades on offer, and the 
aggregate purchases amounts to 4,365 piculs. 
Private advices have already been received from 
New York giving quotations there ruling with a 
declining market. The figures given there show 
a very serious loss toshippers. Itis difficult to per- 
ceive how buyers can continue as they have done 
lately in the face of such a declining market. Not 
one half of the shipments have yet arrived on the 
spot. The local market continues to rule very firm 
for the-lower grades but Fine and upwards are 
easy. Below we append our usual Tea shipments 
as given by the Chamber of Commerce :-—The 
Batavia, which sailed from here on the 18th instant, 
carried 13,905 Ibs. for Chicago; 87,434 Ibs. for 
Canada and 600 Ibs. for San Francisco, total, 
101,939 Ibs. from Kobe. The same steamer had on 
board 135,432 lbs. from Yokohama, divided thus: — 
10,926 Ibs. tor New York, 115,546 Ibs. for Canada, 
and 8,960 Ibs. for the Pacific Coast. The City of 
Peking took from Kobe 197,365 Ibs. for New York, 
220,343 Ibs. for Chicago, 28,326 Ibs. for Canada 
and 45,353 Ibs. for San Francisco, total, 491,387 
Ibs. rom Yokohama the same steamer tool 
49,524 Ibs. for New York, 116,017 Ibs. for Chicago, 
9,954 Ibs. for Canada, and 289,670 Ibs. for San 
Francisco, total, 465,165 Ibs. The American ship 
Nancy Pendleton sailed for New York vid Cape 
Horn on the 24th instant with 13,563 Ibs. for New 
York ,and 577,182 Ibs. for Canada, aggregating 
590,745 Ibs. Quotations remain unalterd. 

PeR PICUL, 


COMMON wesrsessrecrceesrersesceseee $12 & under 
Good Common .. +13 to 14 
Medium ........... 15 to 16 
Good Medium 17 to1S 
Fine. eases set F 19 to at 
Finest w=. 22 to2, 
Choice «26 up’ds 
Choicest ......... ~ VNominal 
Extra Choicest .........cccccesseseeees ease } Onn 
EXCHANGE, 
Exchange has hardened during the week. 
Sterling—Bank Bills on demand............66 ot 
Sterling—Bank 4 months’ sight ... -3/h 
Sterling—Private 4 months’ sight ... »3/1k 
Sterling—Private 6 months’ sight ... 3g 
On Paris—Bank sight ............... - 3.88 
On Paris—Private 6 months’ sight . 3.96 
On Hongkong—Bank sight ...............600. $ °/, dis. 
On Hongkcng—Private 10 days’ sigh .4 o, dis. 
On Shanghai—Bank sight .............ssceeee 73 
On Shanghai—Private 10 days’ sight ...... 73 


On New York-—Bank Bills on demand...... 74 

n New York—Private 30 days’ sight 5 
oo San Francisco—Bank Bills on demand. 74 
On San Francisco—Private 30 days sight... 75 
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Corporate MARK. 


STEEL & FILES, 


STEEL CASTINGS, &c., &c. 
Apply to the Sole Manufacturers, 


SAML. OSBORN & Co., 


CLYDE STEEL AND IRON WORKS, 
SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND. 
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| ENGLISH PERFUMERY, 


: surpasses all others for its natural fragzance. 
ATKINSON'S 
EAU DE TOILETTE DE LONDRES. 


Unsurpassed for refreshing and eoftcaing ¥ 
the skin, and an oxccedingly choice Perfame 
for the Handkerchicf. An entirely new & 
article preparod exclusively by the Inventors. g 
Of all Dealers, and of the Manufacturers— 
J. & E. ATKINSON, Bs A 
24, Old Bond Street, London. #7 


Trade Mark—A “ White Rose" ona" Golden 
Lyre,” with Address in full. 


as 


“January sth "1889. 


THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES. 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


PERSONS suffering from weak or debilitated 
constitutions will discover that by the use 
of this wonderful medicine there is ‘‘ Health 
forall.” The bloodis the fountain of life, and its 
purity can be maintained by the use of these Pills 
Sir SAMUEL BAKER, 
in hiswork entitled ‘““The Nile Tributaries in 
Abyssinia,” says—‘‘I ordered the dragoman 
Mahomet to inform the Faker that I was a 
Doctor, and I had the best medicines at the 
service of the sick, with advice gratis, In I 
short time I had many applicants, to whoin a 
served out a quantity of Holloway’s Pills. These 
are most useful to an explorer, as possessing 
unmistakable purgative properties they create 
an undeniable effect upon the patient, which 
aatisfies them of their value.” 


SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts 
and ‘ulcerations of all kinds. It acts miracu- 
lously in healing ulcerations, curing skin 
diseases, and in arresting and subduing all 
inflammations. 
Mr. J. T. COOPER, 

in his account of his extraordinary travels in 
China, published in 1871, says—‘‘I had with 
‘me a quantity of Holloway’s Ointment. I gave 
some to the people, and nothing could exceed 
their gratitude ; and, inconscquence, milk, fowls 
butter, and horse feed poured in upon us, until 
at last a tea-spoonful of Ointment was worth a 
owl and any quantity of peas, and the demand 
became so great that I was obliged to lock up 
the small remaining ‘‘ stock.” 

Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors 
throughout the World. 

May 18t, 1889, 
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YARROW’ 
SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 


Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN HOUR, 


PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER. 
Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 


MacHINERY CONSTRUCTED FOR BOATS BUILT ABROAD. 
YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition. 


And | see that each Jar bears Baron Liehig 
in Blue Ink across the Labs ig 


FINEST “AND Ot HEAPEST 

MEAT-FLAVOURING 
STOGK FOR SOUPS, 
MADE DISHES AND SAUCES. 
Invaluable for India as 
an Efficient Tonic in all 

cases of Weakness. 
Keeps good in the hottest 


To be had of all Storekeepers and Dealers throughout India. 


Cookery Books Post Free on Application tothe Olimates, and for any 
Company. length of time. 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co., Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England. 


S0ld wholesale by COCKING & Co., Yokohama. 


c ; rhe Physician’s Cure 
P| for Gout, Rheumatic 
6 Gout and Gravel; the 
3 safest and most gentle 
vivid Medicine for Infants, 
Children, Delicate Fe- 
males, and the Sick- 
ness of Pregnancy. 


The Universal Remedy for Acidity of the St aman ois 
Headache, Heartburn, Indigestion, Sour Er uctations, 
Bilious Afections. 


=) EA shee si 
Sold t by ail Dr gists and Storekeepers. 


N.B. ASK FOR DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 


———$_______... 


“THE TOKYO MAIL.” 


THE OnLy FORBIGH NEWSPI NEWSPAPER PUBLISHED IN 
THE CAPITAL OF JAPAN, 


KEATING’S INSECT POWDER. 


Buss, FLFAS, MOTHS, BEETLES, and all other Insects, 
are destroyed by Keaatinxe’s Insscr Powngr, which is 
quite harmless to Domestic Animals. In exterminating Leetles 
the success of this,Powder is extraordinary, and no one need be 
troubled by those pests. It is perfectly clean in application. 
Ask for and take no other than ** Kratine’s Powner,’’ as imita- 
Sold by all 
May 1. 18ins. 


NOW READY, 


With Corovurep Pian, 


tions are noxious, and fail in giving satisfaction. 
Chenttewy} in Tins and Bottles. 


HE TOKYO MAIL” is a tri- weekly 


| Journal published in Tokyo on Tuzspay, 
FULL REPORT on the ERUPTION Tuurspay, and Saturpay Mornines, price yen 


of BANDAI-SAN, being a reprint from '6 per Annum. Subscriptions and Advertise- 


the “ Japan Mar” of copious translations from : 
Tokyo Journals, a Description by “Our Re- | ents received at the KOBUNSHA, Dobashi, 
Tokyo ; and at 72, Main Street, Yokohama. 


porter,” and an ‘‘ Editorial,” written after a visit | 
ay ist, 1889, 


to the locality. 


PRICE FIFTY CENTS. 


To be obtained at the Fapan Afail Office, or 
of Kerry & Waxsu, Limited. 


Printed and Published for the Proprigstok at 92, Main Street, 
Settlement, by James Ettacorr Brats, of No. sua, 
_ Yokohama—Satuapay, JULY 27, 188, EN 
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» <&. 
A REVIEW OF JAPANESE COMMERCE, POLITICS, LITERATURE, AND ART. 
No. 5.] ee YOKOHAMA, AUGUST 3rp, 1889. Woo ie (VoL. Xil. 
CONTENTS. Fund and yea 1,000 to the Oita Fund, the Em-| private gentlemen epapeeed with public ipdus- 
Se a ey is press contributing yen 500 to the former and| tries. Certificates were conferred on twelve 


Leapina ARTICLES :— 
Romantic Views about Japanese Art 
Japan’s Present Ideas about Her Art 
Rear-Admiral Courbet 
The Folks who Prefer to be without Laws.............:cccee 104 
‘The Vernacular Press on Treaty Revision .......cccee cece 
Professors Sekiya and Kikuchi on Bandai-san.. 


Foragion Orricw Novipicxrtox, NO. 3 ...ee ee eeccccccecceneeneceeeeeeee 108 

Mr. AcFrep East ON JAPANESE ART oo... ce cceecceee eee eeee shaeeeeeee 108 

Tue Kane-Ga-rucht Spixnninc Mitt .. 

Leevkr FROM LONDON oo... ceeceecstrccneeeee seaaaeneaeeeeceeeeeesenee 10g 

LeT&eR FROM SAN FRANCISCO oo... cccccccceeceneceeeeceesseetesesaecsere Mur 
m2 

Larest TRERGRAMS 0... eccecceceeeceeee ees 113 


SwHipPinG INTELLIGENCE ee 
ComMerciat INTELLIGENCE 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
No notice will be taken uf anonymous correspondence. 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the ‘ JAPAN 
Weekty Matt,” must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer, not for pubiication, but as a 
guarantee of good faith. It isparticulariy requested that 
all letters on business be addressed to the MANAGER, 
and Cheques be made payable to same ; and that literary 
contributions be addressed to the Epiror. 


Tue Japanese nobility consists of 11 Princes, 
28 Marquises, 85 Counts, 355 Viscounts, and 
102 Barons. ; 


A caxco boat laden with 100 cases of Russian 
oi! was burned in Yokohama Harbour on the 
2gth instant. 


Tuer Imperial University, which is now closed 
for the summer holidays, will be re-opened on 
the roth September next. 


In accordance with an invitation from the Em- 
peror, Count Okuma proceeded to the Palace on 
the morning of the 24th ult. 

A project has been started by Marquis Asano 
(ex-chief of the Hiroshima clan) and residents 
of Hiroshima to establish a private bauk there. 


A catamirous earthquake has occurred in the 
province of Higo ; the ground has been fissured 
in many-places, and much loss of life and pro-, 
perty is reported. 


Tue Japan Railway Company has ordered from 
the Sorachi Prison, Hokkaido, 100.000 sleepers, 
to be used on the proposed double line between 
Ueno and Omiya. 


Mr. Orort, the new Japanese Minister to 
China, will leave Tokyo on the 15th instant for 
the central provinces, whence His Excellency 
intends to start for his post. 

Tur construction of the section of the Kansai 
Railway Company between Yckkaichiand Tsu 
has been completed, and the line wil be open- 
ed shortly for traffic. 

Fucrer news about the floods in Fukuoka and 
Oita Prefectures shows that great damage has 
been caused to property, and that considerable 


yen 300 to the latter., 

Tre Yokohama City Office, established at 
Honcho Itchome, Yokohama, was opened on 
the 22nd ult. 


A NEw war-vessel, tobe named the J/sukushima 
Kan, ordered by the Naval Department from 
France, was launched on the 2oth ult. 


Tue Emperor has sanctioned the revised list 
of official ranks of Japanese naval officers. 
and the regulations as to Japanese war-vessels. 
Tue present week has ushered in the period of 
summer heat, as far as Yokohama is concerned, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday having 
afforded us a pretty severe sample of warmth, 

Projects have been started for the establish- 
ment of two electric lighting companies in 
Yokohama, the combined operations of which 
will practically be applicable to the whole city. 


Coust InovyF, who returned to the capital on 
the 25th ult. from Isobe, on urgent official busi- 
ness, left again on the 27th ult. His Ex- 
cellency was accompanied by Mr. Hirooka, his 
private secretary. 


On the rst proximo, the birthday of the King 
of Korea, the Korean Chargé dul ffatres pave 
an entertainment at the Legation, at Azabu, 
to a darge number of Japanese and foreign 
gentlemen, 


‘Tue laying of a telegraph line between Isahaya 


and Shimabara (12 rf), and of a telephone line 
between Shimabara and Kuchinotsu (10 7), 
has been completed, and communication will 
be opened soun. : 


Steps having been taken by the Authorities to 
raise money for the relief of the families of those 
who have received injuries while engaged in 
the Sado mine, the Emperor and Empress have 
each contributed yea roo to the fund, 


Latest advices from Paris state that Prince 
Arisugawa ‘Takehito was received by the French 
Minister for Foreign Affairs on the 3rd June 
last, by the French Minister for the Navy on the 
7th, and by President Carnot on the 13th. 


Tue graduation examinations of students of the 
Tokyo Blind and Dumb School at Tsukiji have 
been completed. The graduation ceremony, 
which was to take place about the end of this 
month, has been postponed ull after the sum- 
mer holidays. 


Rear-ApmiraL Artcut, President of the Naval 
Staff Board, who has been ordered to visit’ the 
second (Guko), third (Sascho), and fourth 
(Maizuru) naval districts, intends also to pro- 
ceed to I'sushima and Korea. 


At the half-yearly general mecting of share- 
holders of the Tokyo Electric Light Company, 
held on the evening of the 25th ult, at Koji- 
machi, a dividend for the first half of this vear 
was declared, at the rate of 10 per cent. per 
annum, 


Tue graduation ceremony of the Merchants’ 
and Manufacturers’ School, attached to the 
Tokvo Higher Commercial School, at Kobiki- 
cho, took place on the morning of the 27th alt. 


loss of life has taken place. H.M. the Emperor ]in presence of the Minister and Vice-Minister 
has granted yen 1,500 to the Fukuoka Relief! of State for Education, and other officials and 


students. 


We learn that at Nagasaki there has been during 
last month a rainfall of 31 inches. 


Ow the 28th ult., at 11.30 p.m.,, there was a very 
severe earthquake at Nagasaki, 


AT a recent special meeting of shareholders of 
the Hirobe Private Bank, held in the office of 
the Bank at Honcho Shichome, Nihonbasyi, it 
was resolved to increase the present capital of 
yen 60,000 to yen 200,c00, with a view to the 
extension of business. 

Mr. Oxt, Prefect of Kanagawa, paid a compli- 
mentary Visit on the morning of the 24th ultimo 
to Captain I. de Mello (of the Brazilian corvette 
Almtrante Barosso), who had called on the Pre- 
fect at the Kanagawa Local Government Office 
on the previous day. 


Tuer quantity of raw sjlk, &c., in stock at Yuko- 
hama en the 25th ult. was 3.495 Japanese bales, 
of which 1,516 bales were Filatures, 782 bales 
Hanks, 941 bales Zaguri, 121 bales Kakeda, 
127 bales Hamatsuki, 2 bales Oku-Sen, and 6 
bales miscellaneous kinds. 


Mr. Cutsaka, Prefect of Okayama, who arrived 
in the capital on the 23rd uit. visited the Home 
Office on the following day, and had a consulta- 
tion with Mr. Yoshikawa, Vie: Minister, lasting 
several hours, en business connected with the 
proposed. formation of a harbour at Kojima in 
Bizen province. 

Tue laying of rails between Tatekawa and Ha- 
chioji on the line of the Kolu Railway Com- 
pany has been completed, aud a locomotive 
tfial took place on the 17th ult, The line will 
be opened for trafic on the rith instant, the 
necessary arrangements as to passengers’ and 
freight cars having been completed. 

Tue total amount of income tax to be paid by 
residents of Tokyo for the 22nd _ fiscal vear is 
yen 363,119.36, showing an incicase of yen 
6,045.07 as compared with the previous fiscal 
year. ‘The number of persons liable for pay- 
ment of the tax during the year is 22,093, their 
total annual income being estimated at yer 
22,543,199. 

Késat Masao, a soshi of Kochi Prefecture, was 
sentenced on the 24th ult. in the Osaka Court 
for Minor Crimes to six months’ major confine- 
went, for having destreved property in an aitack 
on the office of the Osaka A/aturchd Shimbun 
on the 8th ult. Iwamoto Toraki, ancther sosh#, 
who accompanied Késai, was sentenced to ten 
days’ imprisonment. 

Av the half-yearly general meeting of share- 
holders of the Japan Cement Company, hetd on 
the morning ot the 2st ult. in the rooms of the 
Tokyo Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, a dividend for the first half of this year 
was declared, at the rate of 12 per cent. per an- 
num. <A. special meeting was afterwards held, 
and it was decided that the present capital of yen 
100,000 should be increased to ven 350,C00, 
with a view to the’ extension of the business of 
the company. 


Tur quantity of rice and other grain sent frem 
Ishinomaki, Miyagi Prefecture, to various local- 
ities during last month was 12,636.25 soku, 
showing a decrease of 4,727,061 kokw as com- 
pared with the same month last year. Clas- 


_ 
erat 


wo the returns are as 
sified under various Aoku to Tokyo, 225 hoku 
follows ‘18, 372.500 koku to Uraga, 343.200 
wnt to Isé, 225.500 koku to Suruga, 1,197 koku 
to Hokkaido, 2,873,500 koku to Osaka, 98.800 
hoku to Fukushima, 2,730.550 to Iwate and 
1,467.300 4oku to various districts in Miyagi 
Prefecture. 


Accorpinc to a report by the Tokyo Rice Ex- 
change, the daily average quantity of rice that 
changed hands in the Exchange during the first 
half of this month was 30,468 so&u (one soku is 
22 piculs), showing an increase of 12,411 koku 
as compared with the daily average quantity 
dealt in during last month. 


Turre has been little done in Imports, all 
branches being very quiet. Business in the 
Yarn market is almost at a standstill; English 
and Bombay spinnings are not in demand, and 
Shirtings and T.cloths have been entirely neg- 
lected, though some attention has been given to 
Mousselinesdelaine, Velvetsand Ltalians. Metals 
are dull. The arrival of two steamers and three 
sailing ships with over 500,000 cases of Ameri- 
can brands has depressed the Kerosene market. 
A fair business has been done in Sugar, and the 
market closes steady. On the Export side trade 
has been more encouraging. The business in 
Raw Silk has been chiefly for Europe, and prices 
generally have gone up during the week. Sup- 
plies come in in fair volume, and the stock list is 
kept up, showing, indeed, a decided increase on 
last week's figures. The Waste Silk season has 
not opened, and there ¢i8 absolutely nothing 
moving in old fibre. The Tea market continues 
brisk, and prices are well maintained. Exchange 
declined a point, but has regained the former 
mark. 

Durine May last the number of persons attacked 
by infectious diseases (cholera, typhoid fever, 
dysentery, diphtheria, eruptive typhus, and small- 
pox) in Japan was 2,731, the total number of 
deaths being 652, or 23.88 per cent. of the 


patients. Classified according to the several 
diseases, the statistics are as follows :— 

Percentage 

Patients. Deaths. of Deaths, 
Cholera ..... | pera BH Bite vs €6.67 
‘Vyphoid fever . 2j2QT veers 482 ..... » 21.04 
Dysentery ..... 21? ayes Aonwates 19 03 
Diphtheria ....... 216 wee 123 evens 50.94 
Eruptive typhus .....- 38 wee y ee 18.42 
Small-pox ccc eee 162 Sa Scoees 20.09 
Total ....cecceree eee 27 Zt 652 23.88 


The following is a statement of the number 
and value of money orders issued in June last, 
as compared with the previous month and with 
June, 1888, together with the number and 
amounts from January to June, as compared 
with the same period in 1888 :— 


Onrin«ry Smart Tete- 
Vasrau Postatn GRAPHIC 
Moxey Moaxky  Monsy 
Orvens Orners. Orvers, Tota 
No. No. No. No, 
June, 1889 68,213 69,014 ... Brg... 138,041 
May, 1889 94.184 74.934 «. 1,010... 150,128 
June, 1888... 68,004 64,307 ... 920... 137,127 
Tan, to June, 1889....... 416,503 ... 433,687 ... $4310... KS7,505 
Jan, to June, 1883...... 390,608 ... 358.947 ... 45237... 783,243 
en. yen. Yen, Yen 
June, 1889 Lee 925.783 ... 112,748 ... 1,198 ... 1,049,670 
May, 1889... 094,721... 125,870 ... 13,713. 14134,010 
June, W888... 914,006 ... 113,089 ... 10,258 ... 1,038,253 
‘Jan. to June, 1889...... §,081,018 ... 705,908 ... 73.308 ... 6,460,231 
Jan, to tune, 1888...... 5,300,543 ... O41,771 ... 00.472 ... 6,002,786 


The returns from Postal Savings Banks for 
May and June last, and for June, 1888, and the 
volume of business transacted between January 
and June last, as compared with the same 
period last year, are as follows :— 


Jusxe, 1889. May, 1889. June, 1888, 
Yen. Yen. Yen. 
Amount deposited ......... 927,980 ...... 1,113,620 Rs1,922 
Amount withdrawn ...... 540.800 4... 817,207 ...... po aa 
vo. 0. No. 


Deposits 
Withdrawals 
New deposits .... 
Persons withdrawing de- 


POSIES oo. cceeceee ceeetereee 11,297... 12,9079 0. 8,749 
JAN. TO UNE, 1889, JAN. TO TUNE, 1888, 
Yeu. Yen. 
Deposits .........cc. eeeeeeneee $646,488 8,103,852 
Amount withdrawn oo... 4,916,252 
No. 
Deposits oo... eee 1,033.350 
Withdrawals 130,439 
New deposits 0... ee 138,585 


Persous withdrawing de- 


POSES 0. ec eee crete 71,436 


$8,846 


A NEW JOURNALISTIC DUMMY. 
Tue Setron Shimbun, which, as our readers 
are aware, represents the Dardd Danketsu 
party, has again been suspended. It almost 
seems to court this fate, for certainly its latest 
escapade plainly forced. the Authorities to inter- 
fere. It announced thet a member of its staff 
had interviewed a certain Minister of State on 
the subject of Treaty Revision, and had obtained 
from the latter avowals which, though doubtless 
very convenient from the Se/ron’s point of view, 
were obviously and diametrically opposed to the 
truth. The dummy minister thus set up to 
help the cause of the agitators was made to 
declare that the present scheme of Treaty 
Revision is Count Okuma’s and Count Okuma’s 
only ; that the Cabinet has not been consulted 
about it; that the Privy Council has not been 
consulted about it; and that, although some 
persons may erroneously imagine that it has the 
approval of the Government, the occasion is 
one for public opinion to show whether it is 
capable of saving the country or not. Evidently 
the most effectual method of officially con- 
tradicting this mischievous falsehood was to 
suspend the offending journal. But the incident 
suggests two reflections. The first is that, as 
long as the present press laws temain in force, 
Japanese journals can never be expected to ex- 
hibit a due sense of their responsibilities. It is 
inconceivable that any self-respecting news- 
paper would have lent itself to the subterfuge 
practised by the Seéron, did it not know that, 
in view of the harsh character of the law, the 
public are willing to condone the use of almost 
any weapons on the part of the opposition, 
The second reflection is that the editors of the 
Seiron are supremely contemptuous of the in- 
telligence of their readers. For they actually 
expect the latter to believe that the Minister 
of State for Foreign Affairs has been carry- 


ing on independent negotiations with the 
Great Powers of the West on his own 
account, has concluded treaties with some 


of them, and proposed terms of treaties to 
others, all without the knowledge, and in pro- 
bable opposition to, the views of his Government. 
The Se‘ron cannot possibly credit anything of 
this sort itself, nor could it ask its readers to 
credit anything of the sort did it not reckon 
very largely on their ignorance and gullibility. 
Judging from this -incident, we can only say 
that, if the Dardo Danketsu be at all accurately 
represented by its organ, the longer the mem- 
bers of that remarkable party remain without 
any active share in the administration of public 
affairs, the better for the national interests. 


= 


THE VICK MINISTER OF JUSIICE “ EXPANDED.” 


Tue process of ‘‘expanding” skeleton tele- 
grams offers a wide field for the exercise of 
ingenuity, and in the hands of a person who 
does not allow hims¢lf to be annoyed by the 
trammels of truth, very startling and entertain- 
ing results mav be reached. The process may 
be extended too, so as to include other matters 
besides telegrams. For instance, a speech may 
be “spread out” until a good many things not 
contemplated by its ulterer become visible be- 
tween the lines. This is what has happened to 
a recent speech of Mr. Mitsukuri, the Vice- 
Minister of State for Justice. Mr. Mitsukuri 
made a common-place observation. He said 
that even he, although the law was his méfver, 
did not feel perfectly clear about the advant- 
ages of codification, and from his own uncer- 
tainty he inferred that his less legally instructed 
hearers probably laboured under still greater 
perplexity. Had he foreseen the process of 
“expansion” to which this simple utterance was 
destined to be subjected by others, he would 
probably have undertaken to expound it himself, 
then and there, after his own fashion. But Mr. 
Mitsukuri, though a gentleman of high educa- 
tion and experience, does not yet know how a 
newspaper can distort facts to fit its own fancies. 
He was first represented as having confessed 
that he, the Vice-Minister of Justice, did not un- 
derstand the laws he was engaged in compiling, 
and the recklessness of such blind-fold legisla- 
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tion was solomnly denounced. Then comes 
another journal— both English we are ashamed 
to say—which twisted the Vice-Minister’s state- 
ment into this :—‘‘ The matter (of codification), 
we are told, is one of such difficulty that even 
Ministers and Vice-Ministers fail thoroughly 
to understand it, and therefore, it is added, the 
people must be in entire ignorance of it.” Here 
we have the true art of the expander. The 
litle interspersed phrases, ‘‘ we are told,” ‘‘it is 
added,” and so forth, restore to the fabrication 
an air of truth and accuracy. Mr. Mitsukuri 
never said anything about ‘“ Ministers and Vice- 
Ministers ;” never said anything about the people 
being necessarily in utter ignorance: that is all 
“expansion.” If only two or three other news- 
papers set themselves to elaborate his words, 
with a similar resolve to sacrifice veracity to ani- 
mosity, there is no telling to what wonderful pro- 
position he might not ultimately be committed. 


THE UNITED STATES AND JAPAN. 


Tue Australasian and South Amertcan has 
the following :— 


Since the agreement on the part of the United States to 
revise its treaty with Japan was made public, a consider- 
able amount cf space has been devoted to the subject by 
the Japanese press, both native and foreign. 

‘The Japanese papers without exception, point to the ex- 
pressed intention of our Government with gratification, as 
another evidence of American good will toward Japan, and 
refer to the stand taken on previous occasions by our re- 
presentatives in that country, in cases where trouble has 
been likely to arise, as, fur instance, when Mr. Reuskin, our 
Secretary of Legation, was murdered, contrasting it with 
the attitude of other Powers, to our return of our share of 
the Shimoneski indemnity, etc., as showing our feeling to- 
ward their country. Some of our foreixn contemporaries 
are disposed to sneer at our action or belittle its significance. 
lt is certainly unpleasant to the Powers that have leen 
making huge profits out of Japan for years, and contriving 
by various means to turn her necessities to their own ad- 
vantage, to find the one nation that Has the least for which 
to thank Japan taking the initiatory step in her emancipa- 
tion. Of such a position Americans have just right to feel 

roud, all the more so inasmuch as it is appreciated by the 
Vapance themselves. 

It is urged by some of the foreign papers published in 
Japan that the treaty approved by the Democratic ad- 
minstration in the closing period of its existence is hardly 
likely to find favour with their Republican success.rs, but 
this we decidedly question. Republicans, during their 
many years in office, were in every respect as well disposed 
toward Japan as their temporary successois, and they will 
hardly set aside a measure of such importance as the first 
movement towards a revision of the treaties that have so 
long enslaved Japan, because it happened to take place 
during the brief period of. their absence from power, There 
is nothing political in the treaty, nor any profit to be gained 
by its adoption or rejecticn by any individual, andthe Re- °* 
publicans will certainly be as liberal under these circum- 
stances as their Democratic predecessors. 

Since the United =tates agreed to the revision of its 
treaty with Japan on the basis of the new treaty entered 
into between the Japanese and Mexican Governments, 
other nations have evinced, as we predicted they ultimately 
would, a disposition to follow cur example. “Ihe Italian 
Government has consented to the request of Japan as far 
as the revision of the treaties is concerned, and it is autho- 
titatively stated that Ingland too will conclude a new 
arranzement with the Empire. It can ncw be only a ques- 
tion of time and a short time at that, before the other great 
Powers must fall into line and the bonds that have so long 
held Japan enchained must be broken. ‘hen we shall 
have an opportunity of seeing what Japanese progress 
really is; and we are prepared to assert, without fear cf 
contradiction, that it will outstrip in the future even the 
wonderful vecord of the past. 


INVENTIVE ORIGINALITY. 

Ir is very interesting to learn on the authority 
of the Japan Gazefte that ‘there are no mar- 
riage laws in existence in Japan,” that ‘(a wife, 
as a wife, has no legal status of any kind”; and 
that ‘no legal form being required to make a 
marriage, none is necessary to perpetrate a 
divorce.” Here are four of the most remarkable 
discoveries we have read in any stalement about 
Japan. No globe-trotter ever equalled, still less 
surpassed, such a display of inventive originality. 
But the fables are worthy of their context, and 
worthy also of the journal in which they appear. 
Ifthe Fapan Gazetle would kindly furnish its 
readers with portraits of one or two Japanese 
wives who have no legal status and have been 
married without any legal form, and if it would 
add interviews with a few of the concubines 
and mekake that it “ constantly meets unaccom- 
panied by husbands,” it would at once bring its 
lucubrations to the high-water mark of journali- 
stic vitality. 


ANOTHER STATEMENT ABOUT TREATY REVISION. 
On Friday (26th ultimo) the Aron contained 
an interesting item of intelligence, repeated 
cautiously the following morning by the’ 
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Nichi Nichi Shimbun, It said that Count 
Ito had been recently summoned from _ his 
sea-side villa to the Palace in Tokyo, and 
asked by the Emperor whether the employment 
of foreigners in the capacity of judges of the 
Supreme Court, as contemplated in the draft of 
the Revised Treaties, would not be a violation 
of the Constitution; to which the Count had 
replied that certainly in his opinion. the Con- 
stitution would be violated bya such measure. 
The Koron added that Count Okuma had sub- 
sequently been summoned by the Emperor and 
interrogated at some length with respect to 
Treaty Revision, but that the details of this 
interview were unfortunately unknown. We 
have already referred to the strange credulity and 
ignorance attributed to the public by the Japa- 
nese opponents of the programme of Treaty 
Revision. They not only ask their countrymen 
to believe that the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
conducts independent negotiations with Great 
Powers and concludes international cove- 
nants of the highest moment without the know- 
ledge of the Government to which he belongs 
and even in opposition to its wishes, but they 
also represent the Government itself as so 
entirely careless of the national honour that it 
tamely permits the country to be pledged to 
engagements which there is no intention of 
carrying out. This manifestly baseless agita- 
tion is now supplemented by the rumour 
that the chief guarantee given by Japan to 
Foreign Powers in connection with the abo- 
lition of Consular jurisdiction has been sud- 
denly discovered to be in conflict with the Con- 
stitution. The Hochi Shimbun has thought it 
expedient to notice the Xoron’s utterances. 
It ridicules the notion that the scheme of em- 
ploying foreign legal experts to assist the Japa- 
nese Judges in the Supreme Court has been 
determined upon without due reference to the 
Constitution, and it says that, as the draft pro- 
posals for Treaty Revision were submitted ori- 
ginally to the Cabinet and discussed by it, there 
is no possibility of such complications occurring 
now as those described by the Moron occurring 
now. The Aoch/ justly adds that, before con- 
necting the Emperor's name with a rumour, the 
greatest care should be taken to ascertain the 
truth of what is stated. It is to us (fapan 
A/atl) a matter of surprise that the Constitution 
should be construed in the sense of the Aé- 
rons remarks. The only article bearing on the 
subject is the nineteenth, which says :—“ Japa- 
nese subjects may, according to qualifications 
determined in laws or ordinances, be appointed 
to civil or military or any other public offices 
equally.” This article in no sense, as we think, 
limits the power of appointment. Its object is 
merely to declare all classes of Japanese sub- 
jects, without regard to social status, equally 
eligible for official appointment. It does 
not say that ov/y Japanese subjects may be 
appointed, and most assuredly it does not 
deprive the Government of the power to extend 
the privilege of appcintment to aliens, for the 
purpose of exercising a special kind of jurisdic- 
tion not mentioned in the Constitution, Count 
Ito’s explanation of the article in his recently 
published ‘Commentaries " runs as follows :— 

At the present time, appointment to a civil or mili 
tary post, or to any other public function, is not re 
guiated by consideration of family. ‘This must be re 
garded as one of the splendid results of the Restora 
tion, In former times, men were clussified according 
to birth, and each office belonged to a particular 
house ; and ea: h publ c employment was hereditary in 
a particular family. Consequently men of inferior 
birth, however talented they may have been, were 
absolutely excluded from high position in public 
offices. But since the Restoration, such baleful prac- 
tices have been swent away, and the former custom 
of giving weight to family status has also been done 
away with. Ihe Consitution now guarantees, by the 
present Article, that neither order of nobility nor degree 
of rank shall any longer be allowed to militate against ; 
the equality of ail men in regard to appointinent to office. 
Still, the proper qualifications established by law or | 
ordinance, such, for example, as proper age, pavment 
of taxes, the passing of examinations, shall be the re. ; 
quired conditions for appvintment to an c 
any post of public trust. 

As it is stated that ‘Japanese subjects may be ap- 
pointed to civil or military or any other public offices 
equally,” it follows that this right is not extended to 
aliens, unless by provisions of a special enactment. 


nee 


Count Ito, it will be observed, here declares his 
opinion that aliens may be appointed to civil 
and military offices in Japan under the provi- 
sions of aspecialenactment. Ie does not fora 
moment think that the Constitution deprives the 
Emperor of special legislative power for the 
purpose of carrying out the terins of a treaty, 
the treaty-making prerogative being explicitly 
reserved to the Sovereign by the thirteenth 
article of the same Constitution. 


MR. J. ¥. LOWDER AND THE ‘JAPAN MAIL.” 

Mr. J. F. Lowper has written a very indignant 
letter to a local contemporary, wherein he de- 
clares that an “impertinent insinuation ” has 
been made against him, that “ the falsest form of 
deception ” has been imputed to him, and that the 
editor of the Fapan Marl isa “person.” The 
cause of this caloric is contained in the follow- 
ing paragraph, which appeared in the Fapan 
Maztl of the 26th ultimo :— 
So—according to a newspaper reporter who may or 
may not be speaking the truth—Viscount Tani, having 
puzzled his military brains over an unrevised draft 
of the new Civil Code, finds many words and phrases 
difficult to understand, and further a foreign expert 
has actually come forward and made this complaint of 
the loyal soldier's a pretext for attacking the codes, 

The attack here referred to was embodied in 
the following letter :— 

S1r,—Just before reading the comments of General 
ani on the codes, as reported in your paper of yester- 
day evening, | had been favoured with the perusal of 
some of the English versions of the drafts, which 
enables me to endorse the opinion attributed to the 
General, except that, when translated into English, 
foreigners will ‘understand them pretty weil, being 
used to their own complicated phrases and expres- 
sions,” I think, on the contrary, that English readers 
wiil find themselves in precisely the same predicament 
as the General; and if laws are written for the un- 
derstanding of the people, the parts of those that I 
have seen are an utter failure. 

Yours faithfully. 


Yokohama, 2oth July, 1889. 

That Mr. Lowder “attacks ” the codes in this 
letter there can be no manner of doubt. Iequally 
plain is it that, while General Tani’s comments 
are placed in the forefront of the letter, its criti- 
cism goes considerably beyond them. Now 
when aman, having previously published his 
sympathy with the opponents of a certain mea- 
sure, makes the words of one of them the occa- 
sion for an attack on the measure by himself, we 
hold it a reasonable form of speech to say that 
he has taken those words as a pretext for his 
attack. Assuredly this is not ‘(an impertinent 
insinuation,” neither can it justly be construed 
into an accusation of ‘ the falsest form of decep- 
tion.” Mr. Lowder has lost his sang froid, and 
allowed himself to imagine insult where mone 
was intended, nor any given, as we think. It 
was not fora moment our purpose to impute 
any form of deception to him, still less the 
“falsest form,” and we are astonished to find 
that a paragraph written with entire calmness 
and good humour has provoked such a violent 
rejoinder. 


1. F. LOWDER. 


THE SURVEY OF THE CHINA CoaSrT. 
TH movement to initiate a system of rewards 
to fishermen and others reporting dangers lo 
navigation on the China Coast, seems to have 
come to a disappointing end. It will be re- 


collected, no doubt, that the proposal arese out. 


of a suggestion made by a naval officer, and 
supported by Admiral Sir Vesey Hamilton. 
The Hongkong Chamber of Commerce, before 
which the matter came, was so strongly sensible 
of its importance that it started a fund from 
which to pay rewards, and duly advised the 
naval authorities of the fact. The system was 
actually put into operation, and it was arranged 
that people pointing out real unknown dangers 
should, be rewarded at the discretion of the 
commanding officer of H.M. surveying vessel 
(at that time the Rambler). Some time ago, 
however, the Rambler ceased operations, and 


which drew forth a communication to the naval 


In reference to that Jetter Admiral Sir Nowell Sal- 
mon has now written as follows from Yokohama, 
under date 5th wit.:—‘ With reference to your 
letter of the rst March last, addressed to Com- 


. 


modore Church, on the subject of the survey of 
the Coast of China, the Lords Commissioners 
of the Admiralty inform me, and I have the 
honor to request you will communicate the same 
to the Chamber, that, in arranging the distribu- 
tion of Her Majesty's surveying ships, the 
requirements in connection with the survey of 
the Chinese coast are fully considered, but 
that their Lordships are unable to undertake to 
keep a vessel permanently on that coast, to the 
neglect of other Imperial interests.” 


THE TOKYO PRESS AND TREATY REVISION. 
We observe that one of our local contem- 
poraries, while justly characterizing as ‘‘ absurd” 
the notions that Count Okuma has been con- 
cluding treaties on lines unknown to the Cabinet, 
and that these treaties contain clauses in conflict 
with the Constitution, nevertheless writes thus :— 
‘According to the native papers the question 
of Treaty Revision becomes more and more 
complicated, and it seems difficult now to 
discover whether the Cabinet generally is or is 
not committed to the principles laid down in 
those treaties which have been already nego- 
tiated.” To speak generally of the ‘“ native 
papers ” in this context is surely misleading. The 
opposition to Treaty Revision on proposed lines 
is now confined to a section of the minor 
journals of the capital—the KXoron, the Zokyo 
Shimpo, the Serron and the Atppon. Every one 
of the leading journals has come out fairly and 
squarely in support of the scheme—the Wichs NF- 
cht Shimbun, the Hocht Shimbun, the ALlarnicht 
Shimbun, the Ji Shimpo, the Choya Shimbun, 
the Aezzat Zasshi, the Foron Shinshi, the 
Fomturt Shimbun, aud so forth. The balance 
of public opinien, if we may judge from the 
ulterances of the press, is overwhelmingly in 
favour of Count Okuma’s programme, and it 
goes without saying that the Government is also 
pledged to the scheme. 


HONGKONG NEWS. 

CHINA papers report the retirement of Major 
F. J. W. Davies, Royal Munster Fusiliers, Assis- 
tant Military Secretary for some time to Lieut.- 
General W. G. Cameron, C.B., commanding 
the troops in China. * * ® Le Courrier 
d Hatphong says that there has just. been 
formed at Hongkong a company with a capital 
of a million dollars, bearing the name ‘“ Sociéte 
Générale pour favoriser le developpement du 
Tonkin.” The first operation of the Company 
was the purchase of the markets and slaughter- 
houses of Haiphong for $80,000. * * * 
On the 19th instant Major-General Gordon pre- 
sented to a Hongkong police constable, named 
John McDougall, a Royal Humane Society 
Medal, for saving a Chinawoman from drowning 
some months ago. * * * Mr. J. L. Hart- 
Milner, a native of. Macao, for several years 
engaged in journalistic work in Hongkong, died 
on the rqth inst. A ripe scholar and endowed 
with great natural gifts, Mr. Hart-Milner at one 
time held influential official positions in his 
native city. He was a member of Governor 
Graga's embassy to Japan half-a-dozen years 
ago, and received from the Emperor the Order 
of the Rising Sun.. The Portuguese Order of 
Christ was offered to him by Governor Graga for 
his services on that occasion, but the honour was 
declined. 


DOTHEBOYS HALL. 
Dickens has caughtit more heavily than ever 
about Dotheboys Hall. A writer signing him- 
self “ J.M.R.” has addressed the following letter 
to the Meweastle Weekly Chronicle :—- 

“ Nicholas Nickleby,” a study in untruth, broke the 
hearts of two very decent peuple, and sent them to 
their grave before their time. ‘The book jas far as the 
school aimed at was concerned) was a terrible libel. 
In the second edition Dickens protests that he meant 


no particular schoal, ‘This may pass with outsiders ; 
but those who know the district are aware that, like 


the systein fell into abeyance, a state of affairs; Dicken’s picture of the school, and like his letters 


about the Rev. ‘Thomas Binney, his protest lies on 


fice or tor authorities from the Chamber of Commerce. ; the cloudy side of truth. Any one over fifty who has 


read the book, and who knows the district, can sce a 
dozen finger-posts in the novel directly pointing 
-at one school © Squeers,” says Dickens, ‘had only 


pone eye.” This alone would show who was meant, as 


there was only one schoolmaster near Greta Bridge 
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‘The blow aimed so meanly 
was the outcome of spite and fun, fur Dickens would 
have his laugh, if his best friend had died for it. ‘The 
prototype of Squeers gave great offence to H. K. 
Brown and Dickens by_his haughty bearing when they 
invaded his school. For this he was deprived of cha- 
ricter, reason, and ultimately of his Ife. No cruesler 
wrong was ever done than this by any literary writer 
of our time. 

The picture drawn of the school was as far from the 
truth as it well could be, In Dickens's novel Nicholas 
was the only usher. | he school contained about forty 
scholars. ‘hey were bleary-eyed, hair-lipped, and 
deformed. ‘This picture was made to do duty for a 
school where the scholars numbered two hundred, and 
where the teachers were seldom fewer than seven, 
‘The charges of feeding the boys on cattle that had 
died a natural death, the brimstone and treacle farce, 
the frozen pump story—all these and a heap of other 
novel furniture, were simply so many artistic untruths, 
I have heard Mr. Railton, gamedealer, of Barnard 
Castle, tell how many geese, turkeys, &c. he used to 
supply for “ boy consumption.” My grandfather, who 
lived near Bowes, knew the schoolmaster well. I 
have talked‘to him many an hour about Dotheboys. 
and his indignation at the perversion of fact by Dickens 
was fierce enough to be almost amusing. He used to 
describe the scholars as perfect healthy young scamps, 
declaring that he thought they knew the flavour of 
every apple, pear, and plum tree in the neighbourhood 
His description of the master was that he was a kindly 
good-hearted fellow, just a shade hasty in his temper, 
not by any means the min to feed boys on natural- 
dead cow. 

* As to the picture of Miss Fanny Squeers, the lady 

who has had to suffer vicariously for that imaginary 
character, was one of the sweetest and kindest ot 
women. When I was an apprentice lad I knew her 
fairly well. Her consideration for the feelings of 
others, her fear lest she herse!f should give you any 
unnecessary trouble, I shall never forget. Every word 
L ever heard her utter, every glince of her eye or 
motion of her hand, bespoke a kindly heart. She was 
the surt of woman a dog or achild leaps to instinc” 
tively. She has suffered her undeserved martyrdom 
in silence, but even now our Dickens worshippers will 
not Ict her rest. 

The correspondent you quote writes about ‘the 
occupant of Dotheboys Hall objecting to the visits of 
gentlemen like himself,” and suggests that he might 
have got pitched out if the proprietor had found him 
prying about his kitchen. Well, I wish more strength 
to the arm of the pitcher, and a healthy energy to his 
foot the next time a gentleman of the Dickens cult 
invades his privacy. 

In my youth I reme nber it was said that the book 
which had killed the father and mother, had married 
the danghter: that some gentleman who knew the 
family had stood by the gitlin her deepest agony, and 
that indignant sympathy budded and blossomed into 
love and marriage. If that was so, it would be de- 
lightful to hear that a descendant of such a union 
periodically varied the monotony of Bowes life by 
lifting these literary Paul Prys out of his invaded 
kitchen, and by assisting them along the broad road 
that leads from Bowes to Greta Bridge, ‘The article 
you quote says Fanny Squeers is dead. If ever I am 
in the neighbourhood where she lies, I hope to lay a 
flower upon the tomb of the patient, silent, injured 
dead. 


who had only one eye. 


A GREAT BARTHQUAKE IN HIGO. 


Kiusuu has been visited by a cruel calamity. 
The Oficial Gazetle of Monday reports that 
at 49 minutes past eleven on the night of the 
28th ultimo, a violent earthquake occurred in 
Kumamoto, the chief town of the province of 
Higo, celebrated in ancient times for its huge 
castle—ranking next to the great fortresses of 
Osaka, Tokyo and Nagoya—and in modern for 
the protracted siege which it sustained when 
beleagured by the insurgents of Satsuma 
under the leadership of the renowned Saigo. 
Exact particulars of the catastrophe are not 
yet tohand. We are told only that the earth 
was fissured in several places, that houses were 
levelled; that there were lives lost as well as 
minor injuries inflicted, and that at the time 
when the telegram was despatched, namely, 
forty minutes past four on the moming of the 
2gth instant, the rumbling of the ground had not 
ceased. It appears from a telegram to the 
Nippon that prior to the 26th ult. noises were 
heard from Aso-yama; and curiously enough, the 
Tokyo Shimpo, in its issue of the 2gth ult., 
published before the receipt of the news of the 
catastrophe in Higo, related that in the neigh- 
bouring province of Bungo, in the districts of 
Takanamiand Kami-funaki, the ground, through- 
out a space of about nine acres, began to crack 
on the 28th of Jast month, and that the pheno- 
menon continued until the whole surface was 
covered with a net-work of fissures. The 
people of the neighbourhood were described 
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as being in a state of great anxiety. Bungo 
does not possess any volcano included in the 
“active” list, but Higo has the celebrated Aso- 
yama, the only ‘‘active” volcano in the island 
of Kiushu. This mountain rises to a height of 
over 1,500 mé/res. Its last eruption was in 
1874, when a large quantity of greyish-white 
pumice ashes was discharged. It would seem, 
however, that more or less constant discharges 
of this nature occur, inasmuch as the river Shira 
(white), which flows by the base of the moun- 
tain, derives its name from the ashes mingled 
with its water. 


* 
* * 


Furtuer telegraphic news from Kumamoto, 
dated the zgth ultimo at 2.35 p.m., shows that 
the earthquake of the 28th, though evidently the 
most sericus that has occurred in Japan during 
the past thirty years, did not cause such whole- 
sale injury to life and limb as was at first feared. 
In the town of Kumamoto the list of casualties 
is three persons crushed to death and six 
wounded; twenty-two houses thrown down ; 
sixteen partially wrecked ; and seven bridges 
broken. In the neighbouring district of Akita, 
however, the force of the shock seems to have 
been felt more severely. There fifteen lives were 
lust, thirteen persons were injured, and thirty- 
two dwellings were overthrown, while many 
farm-houses were more or less damaged. The 
Prefectural Offices and jail in Kumamoto 
escaped with the loss of some fences, but 
the work-rooms of the criminals condemned 
to hard labour were so much shattered 
that it was found necessary to suspend 
work. Minor shocks of earthquake were still 
felt in Higo province at the time of the despatch 
of the telegram. Further intelligence shows 
that the same earthquake was experienced, at 
11.45 p.m. on the 28th ultimo, in the province 
of Chikugo, which lies immediately north of 
Higo. Loss of life and other casualties occurred 
there also, but details are not yet collected. It 
appears from the official telegrams that the 
volcano‘of Aso did not show any signs of ac- 
tivity at the time of the catastrophe, but in- 
formation from other sources indicates that for 
some days sounds of an ominous character had 
proceeded from the mountain. 


PUTTING THE MEXICAN TREATY INTO OPERATION. 
Ir has been a matter of some interest and curio- 
sity to ascertain how the Authorities proposed to 
proceed in carrying out the provisions of the 
Mexican Treaty. By that document the privi- 
lege of free ingress to the interior is granted to 
Mexican citizens, who are thus placed in a 
position more favourable than that occupied 
by the subjects or citizens of any other Power 
having a treaty with Japan. But how should 
Mexicans enjoy this privilege in practice? 
Would they receive a perpetual passport 
with special provisions printed on the back? 
These were the questions asked, and they 
are now answered by a Notification over 
the signature of the Minister of State for Fo- 
teign Affairs, published in the Offeral Gazelle 
and translated by us to-day. From this we 
learn that any Mexican citizen desirous of 
availing himself of the privileges, secured by 
the ‘Treaty must forward to the Japanese Fo- 
reign Office through the Local Authorities a 
statement of nationality, accompanied, if pos- 
sible, by documentary proof, and by a personal 
certificate when such proof is not forthcoming. 
No diplomatic intervention on the part of Mexi- 
can officials is required, but, when a Mexican 
Consul is immediately accessible, his endorse- 
ment to the declaration of nationality must be 
obtained. On receipt of the application 
and declaration, the Foreign Office issues to 
the applicant a certificate which secures to 
him all the liberty enjoyed by a Japanese 
subject in Japan. The whole process is ex- 
ceedingly simple. It is calculated, as indeed it 
should be, to secure to Mexicans the enjoyment 
of the Treaty privileges ata minimum of pre- 
liminary trouble. Of course it is quite on 
the cards that, as the negotiations for 
Treaty Revision are being conducted with 
the various Powers separately, the date of the 
opening of the country may not be the same 
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in all cases: In that event the course pursued 
with respect to subjects or citizens of a Power 
having ratified its treaty in advance of the 
rest would’ doubtless be identical with the 
course now prescribed for Mexican citizens. 
It is in contemplation, we believe, to.contrive, if 
possible, that all the revised treaties shall go 
into operation from the same date. If this can 
be managed, matters will evidently be greatly 
simplified. Meanwhile there are some persons 
who claim that the exceptional position now 
occupied by Mexican citizens is open to great 
abuse, since these favoured individuals can 
easily lend or transfer their certificates to any 
one they please. The danger, though undeni- 
able as far as it goes, is too insignificant to be 
worth serious thought. At any rate Japan must 
take the risk. Her object is not to keep fo- 
reigners out of the interior, but simply to. pro- 
vide that they shall be subject to proper res- 
traint while in the interior, and it will not hurt 
her much if unprincipled persons find their 
way beyond Treaty Limits by practising a de- 
ception that will save them from nothing except 
the trouble of getting a passport. 


RAILWAY NEWS. 


AccorpDinG toa letter received from the Pro- 
vince of H6ki, itis reported that the inhabitants 
of the locality are contemplating the construc- 
tion of a line of railroad from the port of Sakai, 
in that province, southward to the port of Tama- 
shima in the Province of Bitchu, a distance of 
about 70 miles. The Province of Héki is noted 
for its cotton, indigo, and iron. Further, the 
Mito Railway is to be extended north-westward 
to the coal region of Iwaki in the Prefecture of 
Fukushima, a distance of 50 miles. Governor 
Yamada, Mr. Narabara, President of the Nippon 
Tetsudo Kaisha, Mr. Shibusawa, and a few 
other gentlemen met at'a restaurant in Asa- 
kusa to discuss the matter on the 15th ultimo. 
The capital is estimated at yen 1,590,000. 
With regard to the Sanyo Tetsudo Kaisha, it is 
reported that the terminus of that- company’s 
line at Hyogo will be completely connected with 
the Kobe terminus of the Government line by 
the middle of this month. The work would 
have been finished. much sooner if the cutting 
of a tunnel under the historic stream of the 
Minatogawa had not been unexpectedly delayed 
on account of the late rains. The line between 
Himeji and Seijé will be opened by the middle 
of September. 7 


THE RECENT FLOODS. 


We learn from the Wipgon that the Prefect of 
Shimane has submitted a report, dated the 18th 
ultimo, to the Minister of State for Home 
Affairs in reference to the late floods. It is as 
follows :—Owing to the heavy rains experienced 
on the 8th and gth instant, a landslip took place 
on the hill situated at the back of the premises 
occupied by Matsumoto Genzaemon, a fisher- 
man, at Nobamura (Shimanegori), and the build- 
ings were overwhelmed by dédrzs, the occupant’s 
wife receiving slight injuries. T'wo other houses, 
one shed and one shrine, in the village were 
destroyed, and great damage was caused to cul- 
tivated land, and to the embankments of rivers. 
Heavy rains, accompanied by strong winds, 
were experienced in Nitagori and Obamagori 
on the gth instant, and various rivers overflowed, 
the water in the Yokotagawa having risen 50 
feet above the usual level. Embankments to 
the extent of 160 ken (one ken is 6 feet) and 
toads to the extent of 700 kez were destroyed, 
while 10 bridges were carried away, and 8 other 
bridges were more or less damaged. Much 
injury to crops is also reported. 
* * * 

The Minister of State for Home Affairs re- 
ceived the following report on the 26th ultimo 
from the Prefect of Oita, in connection with the 
late inundation in that Prefecture:—In Ku- 
magori, Bungo province, 135 houses, embank- 
ments to the extent of 3,029 4en in length, 
roads to the extent of 1,344 fez, and cultivated 
land to the extent of 634 cho 3 fan 3 se 
were destroyed; 65 houses and 11 bridges 
were carried away, 3 persons being drowned, 
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and 10 killed, while 13 received more or less 
severe injuries. In Hugagori 252 houses, em- 
bankments to the extent of 600 sen, roads to 
the extent of 5,840 sen, and cultivated land 
and land occupied by houses, to the extent 
of over 604 cho, were destroyed, while 331 
houses and 10 bridges were carried away, and 
74 houses were partially damaged. Eighteen 
persons were drowned and 5 persons were kill- 
ed, 7 others being more or less severely injured. 
Landslips in 169 places took place in the 
locality. In Oitagori 1 house,’ embankments 
to the extent of 1,213 fen, and roads to 
the extent of 525 ken were destroyed, while 
11 houses and 7 bridges were carried away, 12 
houses being partially damaged. In Shinoke- 
gori, Buzen province, 59 houses, 38 sheds, cul- 


these days the academic liberty of ancient times 
is still suitable and conformable to the spirit of 
the age seemed to the learned doctor an iil- 
concealed attempt to deprive the universily of 
its peculiarly characteristic position in the world, 
and to reduce it to the dead level of other insti- 
tutions of the present era, True it was that 
great inventions had been made outside its pale, 
and that genius did not stop to investigate 
diplomas ; but it had to be borne in mind that 
scientific studies influenced the entire life of the 
nation, that nearly all the schools owed their 
prosperity to the university, and that no man 
could tell for how much he was indebted to the 
school, and how much he owed to his own un- 
aided strength. In science everything depended 
on free untrammelled investigation such as the 


submit incontinently to whatever tariff Japan 
might choose to impose, without anything to 
balance the account. And even then, even 
were such an arrangement made, they would 
assuredly find something to criticise in the 
manner of making it. heir prejudices could 
never be mistaken for a national verdict except 
by persons whose wishes prompted the error, 


FOREIGN TRADE OF JAPAN YOR THE FIRST HALF 
or 1889. 

Tue publication of the Customs Returns for 

June places us in possession of statistics show- 

ing the foreign trade of this empire for the first 

six months of the current year. We place the 

various totals side by side with those for 1888 :— 


tivated land to the extent of 183 cho 1 fan,| university afforded, a freedom that ought not to 1889. 
and roads to the extent of 1,998 ken were |be for sale, however high the price offered. As Eater, Pion Totats. 
destroyed, while 28 houses, 28 sheds, and|concerned the liberty to learn, this did not| January. 1 Pate cites 
23 bridges were carried away, 33 houses and | mean a license to lead an idle and irregular life Arary pam ee ee 
14 sheds being damaged partially. Five’ per-|at the expense of others ; against such instances | April ; : Sigtt883 cos gn979e3a8 
sons were drowned. he would place the moral and spiritual worth of cae nase eet 1aletnbee 
a4 the majority of students. Nothing could be Totals Haase Rd ATR es 
/ : 7 ; Ps MOtal Sicssvescnteedseves 806,614 ...0. 39,345,527... 61,183,142 

The Fiji Shimpo states that the Kuma-| more ill-advised than a recurrence to coercive 1888 
gawa and Mametagawa in Hidagori, Bungo | ™easures such as failed, in a large measure, Pane” sheet eatids 
province, which overflowed on the 5th ultimo, }¢ven the gymnasia. Police-hours and com- ore . Yes. Yen. 
are in flood twice or thrice usually during the |PUlsory attendance at the lectures would only | eyrary Peerhea a gaye cos leaees 
hot season every year. A temporary bridge lead back to the restrictions of the Middle March... 4:54%.399 $348,383... 6,893,782 
on the former river was regularly carried | Schools, or would be productive of transgres-| May... forgo) cs SrRger949 a srvoopeas® 
away about the end of May, and the traffic} sions of the law. Academic liberty could, how- $1857:030 ...... 6,312,900 ...... 12,170,520 
had to be conducted by junks, usually till} ¢ve" only exist so long as the young men re- Totals. creo 29,6at,sst ...... 39,793,993 -..--. 62,015,544 


mained what they professed to be, viz., students 
and lovers of science. While patriotism was a 
strong safeguard of university freedom, political 
and factious party combinations among the 
students would promptly lead to the grave of 
academic liberty, and the students would then 
soon find police commissioners in attendance 
at their social gatherings. There can be no 
doubt that Dr. von Sinsermann’s words describe 
the advantages of academic liberty as well as 
the conditions on which it is held by the youth 
of Germany. ; 


about the end of August. A bridge at this 
point, with stone piers, was erected some 
years ago at a height of about 20 feet above 
the water level, but a portion of the structure 
was carried away by the floods on the sth 
instant. According to enquiries made by 
the authorities, 765 houses, embankments to the 
extent of about 11,792 ken, fields to the ex- 
tent of 688 cho, cultivated land and land 
occupied by buildings to the extent of 134 
cho, plains, woods and cremation grounds to the 
extent of 234 cho, irrigation canals to the extent 
of 3,000 ken, and roads to the extent of 4,426 
ken were destroyed, while 324 houses, and 257 
shrines, temples and godowns were carried 
away. Twenty-two persons were either drowned 
or killed, and 15 others received more or less 
severe injuries, while 66 bridges were either 
destroyed or carried away, and 7 head of cattle : 
were killed. The loss of property is estimated | must learn French, Japanese local officials 
at over yer 200,000. Steps have been taken by | must speak English, and Japanese policemen 
the Local Government Office to raise a fund}must be able to address disturbers of the 
for the relief of the sufferers. peace in the latter’s tongue. Such notions, 
as the ¥iy/ truly observes, are inspired by 
ignorance or thoughtlessness. It will no more 

DISCIPLINE IN GERMAN UNIVERSITIES, be necessary for Japanese tradesmen to learn 
Tue freedom enjoyed in Germany by the|French, Japanese local officials to study En- 
teachers and students of her universities, so] glish, and Japanese constables to become poly- 
strangely in contrast with the iron discipline | glots, than it is for British tradesmen in London 
enforced in her gymnasia, so different from|to speak Chinese, British local officials to write 
what is seen in seats of learning elsewhere, and | Hindustani, and British constables to be able to 
withal so fervently cherished by many of her|talk Japanese. Japan has her own language : 
sons as the very essence of her national|she will be under no sort of obligation to 
character, does not escape criticism and attack| change it, whatever influx of foreigners mixed 
in its own home. ‘Our academic liberty” |residence may bring. Agitators who endea- 
has of late years been a frequent subject of | vour to foist such arguments on the public must 
lectures and addresses in the fatherland.|be in great straits. They are scarcely more 
The peculiarities of German university life, Jintelligent than the foreign critics who, observ- 
and the disadvantages connected with the|ing the opposition offered by a section of the 
freedom there allowed to the students, the| Japanese, from purely political motives, to the 
drinking, duelling, and idling, and the conse-| proposed terms of Treaty Revision, conclude 
quent failures of many young men once of fair}that it is al! moonshine to talk of the country 
promise while within the pale of the strictly} being anxious to recover its judicial and tariff 
organized and controiled gymnasium—all this | economy. If these gentlemen were discussing 
has deterred imitation elsewhere, and has| English affairs, they would doubuess infer that, 
given rise to much adverse criticism in Germany | because Irish agitators have sometimes ex- 
itself. There has, however, been no lack cf} pressed a desire to see England defeated in 
champions for the ancient university privileges | her foreign wars, therefore the English nation 
of teachers and students, the liberty to teach|has no ambition to be victorious. The opposi- 
and the liberty to learn. ‘Academic liberty,”| tion to the proposed scheme of Treaty Revision 
says Doctor von Sinsermann, “has ever been |—opposition now rapidly sinking into insigni- 
the firm bulwark against attacks from above or| ficance—is not really based on the terms of the 
from below, and was, in the Middle Ages,| revision, but on the fact that whatever the Go- ; \ 
already the mother of enthusiasm.” Firm and |vernment does must be wrong in the eyes of|we are accused. When the Hogakushi pub- 
unshaken through its esprif de corps, owing to}some people. These impartial critics would {lished their protest against the proposed laws, 
its Hellenism, idealistic in its tendency, and|be satisied with nothing less than denuncia-|it will be remembered that they carefully avoid- 
after all influenced and guided by Christian |tion: they would give no sort of guarantees, ed making the smallest suggestion that they 
morality, the university has honoured, preserved | however trifling to Western Pawers, but would had studied the actual dratts of the Codes. 
and transmitted the sciences to the present gene- | have the subjects and citizens of the latter pass Vhey confined themselves to general objections 
ration, and the raising of the question whether in!immediately under Japanese jurisdiction and!about the principle of codification, and to ex- 


It will be seen from these tables that there 
has been a diminution of 863,402 yen in 
the total trade for the first six months of 
the year, as compared with 1888. It will 
further be seen that the decrease is con- 
fined to Imports, there being a slight increase 
on the Export side. The differences, however, 
are so trifling that the trade may be said to 
have remained stationary ; a result not particu- 
larly satisfactory, but nevertheless more favour- 
able than some persons were disposed to expect 
who prophesied that the great increase during 
last year, as compared with 1887, would prove 
for the most part fictitious. Itis a noteworthy 
fact that the import of specie during the six 
months (6,269,041 yen) exceeded the export 
(1,538,168 yen) by 4,730,872 yen; a circum- 
stairce doubtless attributable to the transfer of 
Government funds from London to Tékyéd. 


eo 
THE BABEL PHASE Of MIXED RESIDENCE. 
Tux Hii Shimpoé justly laughs to scorn the 
agitation raised by some opponents of Treaty 
Revision who contend that, when mixed _ re- 
sidence is sanctioned, Japanese merchants 


FIRE IN THE HARBOUR. 

Tue recent experience of Kobe has been re- 
peated in Yokohama, a cargo-boat containing 
100 cases of kerosene having taken fire in the 
harbour. The oil was Leing unloaded into a go- 
dat-rikt from the steamship Kens, which arrived 
from Batoum on the 2oth ult. with 78,coo cases 
of Russian petroleum consigned to Messrs. 
Adamson, Bell & Co. About ten o’clock on Mon- 
day forenoon the cargo of the boat in question was 
found to be on fire, having been ignited in the 
course of soldering operations on a leaky case. 
As may easily be imagined, the flames at once 
spread, and the craft, quickly becoming a source 
ot danger to everything in her vicinity, was 
taken in tow by the Yokohama Landing Co.’s 
steam launch, and with the assistance of three 
other launches towed clear of the shipping to 
the spit buoy off the Kanagawa shore, to which 
she was made fast. While this was being done 
a huge column of black smoke arose, and fierce 
red flames burst oul from the cargo, a .spec= 
tacle which soon drew the attention of many 
people on the shore. After being attached to 
the buoy, the boat and her cargo were allowed 
to burn to the water's edge. 


THE DRAFT CODES. ; 

As it is desirable that the facts with regard to 
the Japanese Civil: Codes should not be need- 
lessly obscured, we desire to say a word with 
reference lo a supposed contradiction of which 
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The blow aimed so meanly 


ho had only one eye. 
ee u , for Dickens would 


was the outcome of spite and fun, for. is WOU 
have his laugh, if his best friend had died for it. The 
prototype of Squeers gave great offence to H. K. 
Brown and Dickens by his haughty bearing when they 
invaded his school For this he was deprived of cha- 
racter, reason, and ultimately, of his Lfe. No crue:ler 
wrong was ever done than this by any literary writer 
of our time. 

The picture drawn of the school was as far from the 
truth as it well could be, In Dickens's novel Nicholas 
was the only usher. Ihe school contained about forty 
scholars. ‘They were bleary-eyed, hair-lipped, and 
defo.med. ‘This picture was made to do duty fora 
school where the scholars numbered two hundred, and 
where the teachers were seliom fewer than seven, 
‘The charges of feeding the boys on cattle that had 
died a natural death, the brimstone and treacle furce, 
the frozen pump story—all these and a heap of other 
novel furniture, were simply so many artistic untruths. 
1 have heard Mr, Railton, gamedealer, of Barnard 
Castle, tell how many geese, turkeys, &c., he used to 
supply for “ boy consumption.” My grandfather, who 
lived near Bowes, knew the schoolmaster well. I 
have talked'to hins many an hour about Dotheboys. 
and his indignation at the perversion of fact by Dickens 
was fierce enough to be almost amusing. He used to 
describe the scholars as perfect healthy young scamps, 
declaring that he thought they knew the flavour of 
every apple, pear, and plum tree in the neighbourhood 
His description of the master was that he was a kindly 
good-hearted fellow, just a shade hasty in his temper. 
not by any means the min to feed boys on natural- 
dead cow. - 

As to the picture of Miss Fanny Squeers, the lady 
who has had to suffer vicariously for that imaginary 
character, was one of the sweetest and kindest of 
women. When I was an apprentice lad I knew her 
fairly well. Her consideration for the feelings of 
others, her fear lest she herseif should give you any 
unnecessary trouble, I shall never forget. Every word 
I ever heard her utter, every glince of her eye or 
motion of her hand, bespoke a kindly heart. She was 
the sort of woman a dog or achild leaps to inst'nc 
tively. She has suffered her undeserved martyrdom 
in silence, but even now our Dickens worshippers will 
not Ict her rest. 

The correspondent you quote writes about ‘the 
occupant of Dotheboys Hall objecting to the visits of 
gentlemen like himself,” and suggests that he might 
have got pitched out if the proprietor had found him 
prying about his kitchen. Well, 1 wish more strength 
to the arm of the pitcher, and a healthy energy to his 
foot the next time a gentleman of the Dickens cult 
invades his privacy. 

In my youth | remember it was said that the book 
which had killed the father and mother, had married 
the daughter. that some gentleman who knew the 
family had stood by the gitlin her deepest agony, and 
that indignant sympathy budded and biossomed into 
love and marriage. If that was so, it would be de. 
lightful to hear that a descendant of such a union 
periodically varied the monotony of Bowes life by 
lifting these literary Paul Prys out of his invaded 
kitchen, and by assisting them along the broad road 
that leads from Bowes to Greta Bridge. ‘Vhe article 
you quote says Fanny Squeers is dead. If ever Tam 
in the neighbourhood where she lics, I hope to lay a 
flower upon the tomb of the patient, silent, injured 
dead. 


A GREAT KARTHQUAKE IN HIGO. 


Kiusuu has been visited by a cruel calamity, 
The Offctal Gazelle of Monday reports that 
at 49 minutes past eleven on the night of the 
28th ultimo, a violent earthquake occurred in 
Kumamoto, the chief town of the province of 
Higo, celebrated in ancient times for its huge 
castle—ranking next to the great fortresses of 
Osaka, Tokyo and Nagoya—and in modern for 
the protracted siege which it sustained when 
beleagured by the insurgents of Satsuma 
under the leadership of the renowned Saigo. 
Exact particulars of the catastrophe are not 
yet to hand. We are told only that the earth 
was fissured in several places, that houses were 
levelled; that there were lives lost as well as 
minor injuries inflicted, and that at the time 
when the telegram was despatched, namely, 
forty minutes past four on the morning of the 
2gth instant, the rumbling of the ground had not 
ceased. It appears from a telegram to the 
Nippon that prior to the 26th ult. noises were 
heard from Aso-yama; and curiously enough, the 
Tokyo Shimpo, in its issue of the 2gth ult., 
published before the receipt of the news of the 
catastrophe in Higo, related that in the neigh- 
bouring province of Bungo, in the districts of 
Takanamiand Kami-funaki, the ground, through- 
out a space of about nine acres, began to crack 
on the 28th of last month, and that the pheno- 
menon continued until the whole surface was 
covered with a net-work of fissures. The 
people of the neighbourhvod were described 
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in all cases: In that event the course pursued 
with respect to subjects or citizens of a Power 
having ratified its treaty in advance of the 
rest would’ doubtless be identical with the 
course now prescribed for Mexican citizens. 
It is in contemplation, we believe, to contrive, if 
possible, that all the revised treaties shall go 
into operation from the same date. If this can 
be managed, matters will evidently be greatly 
simplified. Meanwhile there are some persons 
who claim that the exceptional position now 
occupied by Mexican citizens is open to great 
abuse, since these favoured individuals can 
easily lend or transfer their certificates to any 
one they please. The danger, though undeni- 
able as far as it goes, is too insignificant to be 
worth serious thought. At any rate Japan must 
take the risk. Her object is not to keep fo- 
reigners out of the interior, but simply to pro- 
vide that they shall be subject to proper res- 
traint while in the interior, and it will not hurt 
her much if unprincipled persons find their 
way beyond Treaty Limits by practising a de- 
ception that will save them from nothing except 
the trouble of getting a passport. 


as being in a state of great anxiety.’ Bungo 
does not possess any volcano included in the 
“active” list, but Higo has the celebrated Aso- 
yania, the only ‘‘active” volcano in the isiand 
of Kiushu. This mountain rises to a height of 
over 1,500 mé/res. Its last eruption was in 
1874, when a large quantity of greyish-white 
pumice ashes was discharged. It would seem, 
however, that more or less constant discharges 
of this nature occur, inasmuch as the river Shira 
white), which flows by the base of the moun- 
tain, derives its name from the ashes mingled 
with its water. 


* 


*” * 


Furtuer telegraphic news from Kumamoto, 
dated the zgth ultimo at 2.35 p.m., shows that 
the earthquake of the 28th, though evidently the 
most serious that has occurred in Japan during 
the past thirty years, did not cause such whole- 
sale injury to life and limb as was at first feared. 
In the town of Kumamoto the list of casualties 
is three persons crushed to death and six 
wounded ; twenty-two houses thrown down ; 
sixteen partially wrecked ; and seven bridges 
broken. In the neighbouring district of Akita, 
nowever, the force of the shock seems to have 
been felt more severely. There fifteen lives were 
lost, thirteen persons were injured, and thirty- 
two dwellings were overthrown, while many 
farm-houses were more or less damaged. The 
Prefectural Olfices and jail in Kumamoto 
escaped with the loss of some fences, but 
the work-rooms of the criminals condemned 
to hard labour were so much shattered 
that it was found necessary to suspend 
work, Minor shocks of earthquake were still 
felt in Higo province at the time of the despatch 
of the telegram. Further intelligence shows 
that the same earthquake was experienced, at 
11.45 p.m. on the 28th ultimo, in the province 
of Chikugo, which lies immediately north of 
Higo. Loss of life and other casualties occurred 
there also, but details are not yet collected. It 
appears from the official telegrams that the 
volcano ‘uf Aso did not show any signs of ac- 
tivity at the time of the catastrophe, but  in- 
formation from other sources indicates that for 
some days sounds of an ominous character had 
proceeded from the mountain. 


RAILWAY NEWS. 


AccorpinG toa letter received from the Pro- 
vince of H6ki, itis reported that the inhabitants 
of the locality are contemplating the construc- 
tion of a line of railroad from the port of Sakai, 
in that province, southward to the port of Tama- 
shima in the Province of Bitchu, a distance of 
about 70 miles. The Province of H6ki is noted 
for its cotton, indigo, and iron, Further, the 
Mito Railway is to be extended north-westward 
to the coal region of Iwaki in the Prefecture of 
Fukushima, a distance of 50 miles. Governor 
Yamada, Mr. Narabara, President of the Nippon 
Tetsudo Kaisha, Mr. Shibusawa, and a few 
other gentlemen met at a restaurant in Asa- 
kusa to discuss the matter on the 15th ultimo. 
The capital is estimated at yen 1,590,000. 
With regard to the Sanyo Tetsudo Kaisha, it is 
reported that the terminus of that- company’s 
line at Hyogo will be completely connected with 
the Kobe termipus of the Government line by 
the middie of this month. The work would 
have been finished much sooner if the cutting 
of a tunnel under the historic stream of the 
Minatogawa had not been unexpectedly delayed 
on account of the late rains. The line between 
Himeji and Seijd will be opened by the middle 
of September. 


PUTTING THE MEXICAN TREATY INTO OPERATION. 
Ir has been a matter of some interest and curio- 
sity to ascertain how the Authorities proposed to 
proceed in carrying out the provisions of the 
Mexican Treaty. By that document the privi- 
lege of free ingress to the interior is granted to 
Mexican citizens, who are thus placed in a 
position more favourable than that occupied 
by the subjects or citizens of any other Power 
having a treaty wiih Japan. But how should 
Mexicans enjoy this privilege in practice? 
Would they receive a perpetual passport 
with special provisions printed on the back? 
These were the questions asked, and they 
are now answered by a Notification over 
the signature of the Minister of State for Fo- 
reign Affairs, published in the Offeral Gazelle 
and translated by us to-day. From this we 
learn that any Mexican citizen desirous of 
availing himself of the privileges, secured by 
the Treaty must forward to the Japanese Fo- 
reign Office through the Local Authorities a 
statement of nationality, accompanied, if pos- 
sible, by documentary proof, and by a personal 
certificate when such proof is not forthcoming. 
No diplomatic intervention on the part of Mexi- 
can officials is required, but, when a Mexican 
Consul is immediately accessible, his endorse- 
ment to the declaration of nationality must be 
obtained. On receipt of the application 
and declaration, the Foreign Office issues to 
the applicant a certificate which secures to 
him all the liberty enjoyed by a Japanese 
subject in Japan. The whole process is ex- 
ceedingly simple. It is calculated, as indeed it 
should be, to secure to Mexicans the enjoyment 
of the Treaty privileges ata minimum of pre- 
liminary trouble. Of course it is quite on 
the cards that, as the negotiations for 
Trealy Revision are being conducted with 
the various Powers separately, the date of the 
opening of the country may not be the same 


THE RECENT FLOODS. 


We learn from the Wipgon that the Prefect of 
Shimane has submitted a report, dated the 18th 
ultimo, to the Minister of State for Home 
Affairs in reference to the late floods. Isis as 
follows :—Owing to the heavy rains experienced 
on the 8th and gth instant, a landslip took place 
on the hill situated at the back of the premises 
occupied by Matsumoto Genzasmon, a fisher- 
man, at Nobamura (Shimanegori), and the build- 
ings were overwhelined by dédrvs, the occupant’s 
wife receiving slight injuries. Two other houses, 
one shed and one shrine, in the village were 
destroyed, and great damage was caused to cul- 
tivated land, and to the embankments of rivers. 
Heavy rains, accompanied by strong winds, 
were experienced in Nitagori and Obamagori 
on the gth instant, and various rivers overflowed, 
the water in the Yokotagawa having risen 50 
feet above the usual level. Embankments to 
the extent of 160 kes (one fen is 6 feet) and 
roads to the extent of 7oo ken were destroyed, 
while 10 bridges were carried away, and 8 other 
bridges were more or less damaged. Much 
injury to crops is also reported. 


* 
* * 


The Minister of State for Home Affairs re- 
ceived the following report on the 26th ultimo 
from the Prefect of Oita, in connection with the 
late inundation in that Prefecture :—In Ku- 
magori, Bungo province, 135 houses, embank- 
ments to the extent of 3,029 fen in length, 
roads to the extent of 1,344 sen, and cultivated 
land to the extent of 634 cho 3 fan 3 -se 
were destroyed ; 65 houses and 11 bridges 
were carried away, 3 persons being drowned, 
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and ro killed, while 13 received more or less 
severe injuries. In Hugagori 252 houses, em- 
bankments to the extent of 600 fen, roads to 
the extent of 5,840 ken, and cultivated land 
and land occupied by houses, to the extent 
of over 604 cho, were destroyed, while 331 
houses and 10 bridges were carried away, and 
74 houses were partially damaged. Eighteen 
persons were drowned and 5 persons were kill- 
ed, 7 others being more or less severely injured. 
Landslips in 169 places took place in the 
locality. In Oitagori 1 house,’ embankments 
to the extent of 1,213 fen, and roads to 
the extent of 525 ken were destroyed, while 
11 houses and 7 bridges were carried away, 12 
houses being partially damaged. In Shinoke- 
gori, Buzen province, 59 houses, 38 sheds, cul- 
tivated land to the extent of 183 cho 1 fan, 
and roads to the extent of 1,998 ken were 
destroyed, while 28 houses, 28 sheds, and 
23 bridges were carried away, 33 houses and 
"14 sheds being damaged partially. Five’ per- 
sons were drowned. 
as 


The Fiji Shimpo states that the Kuma- 
gawa and Mametagawa in Hidagori, Bungo 
province, which overflowed on the 5th ultimo, 
are in flood twice or thrice usually during the 
hot season every year. A temporary bridge 
on the former river was regularly carried 
away about the end of May, and the traffic 
thad to be conducted by junks, usually till 
about the end of August. A bridge at this 
point, with stone piers, was erected some 
years ago at a height of about 20 feet above 
the water level, but a portion of the structure 
was carried away by the floods on the 5th 
instant. According to enquiries made by 
the authorities, 765 houses, embankments to the 
extent of about 11,792 en, fields to the ex- 
tent of 688 cho, cultivated land and land 
occupied by buildings to the extent of 134 
cho, plains, woods and cremation grounds to the 
extent of 234 cho, irrigation canals to the extent 
of 3,000 ken, and roads to the extent of 4,426 
ken were destroyed, while 324 houses, and 257 
shrines, temples and godowns were carried 
away. Twenty-two persons were either drowned 
or killed, and 15 others received more or less 
severe injuries, while 66 bridges were either 
destroyed or carried away, and 7 head of cattle 
were killed. The loss of property is estimated 
at over yer 200,000. Steps have been taken by 
the Local Government Office to raise a fund 
for the relief of the sufferers. 


DISCIPLINE IN GERMAN UNIVERSITIES. 


Tue freedom enjoyed in Germany by the 
teachers and students of her universities, so 
Strangely in contrast with the iron discipline 
enforced in her gymnasia, so different from 
what is seen in seats of learning elsewhere, and 
withal so fervently cherished by many of her 
sons as the very essence of her national 
character, does not escape criticism and attack 
in its own home. ‘Our academic liberty” 
has of late years been a frequent subject of 
lectures and addresses in the fatherland. 
The peculiarities of German university life, 
and the disadvantages connected with the 
freedom there allowed to the students, the 
drinking, duelling, and idling, and the conse- 
quent failures of many young men once of fair 
promise while within the pale of the strictly 
organized and controlled gymnasium—all this 
has deterred imitation elsewhere, and has 
given rise to much adverse criticism in Germany 
itself. ‘Chere has, however, been no lack cf 
champions for the ancient university privileges 
of teachers and students, the liberty to teach 
and the liberty to learn. ‘ Academic liberty,” 
says Doctor von Sinsermann, ‘has ever been 
the firm bulwark against attacks from above or 
from below, and was, in the Middle Ages, 
already the mother of enthusiasm.” Firm and 
unshaken through its espri/ de corps, owing to 
its Hellenism, idealistic in its tendency, and 
alter all influenced and guided by Christian 
morality, the university has honoured, preserved 
and transmitted the sciences to the present gene- 
ration, and the raising of the question whether in 


these days the academic liberty of ancient times 
is still suitable and conformable to the spirit of 
the age seemed to the learned doctor an iil- 
concealed attempt to deprive the university of 
its peculiarly characteristic position in the world, 
and to reduce it to the dead level of other insti- 
True it was that 
great inventions had been made outside its pale, 
and that genius did not stop to investigate 
diplomas ; but it had to be borne in mind that 
scientific studies influenced the entire life of the 
nation, that nearly all the schools owed their 


tutions of the present era. 


prosperity to the university, and that no man 


could tell for how much he was indebted to the 
school, and how much he owed to his own un- 


aided strength. In science everything depended 


on free untrammelled investigation such as the 


university afforded, a freedom that ought not to 
be for sale, however high the price offered. As 
concerned the liberty to learn, this did not 
mean a license to lead an idle and irregular life 
at the expense of others ; against such instances 
he would place the moral and spiritual worth of 
the majority of students. Nothing could be 
more ill-advised than a recurrence to coercive 
measures such as failed, in a large measure, 
even in the gymnasia. Police-hours and com- 
pulsory attendance at the lectures would only 
lead back to the restrictions of the Middle 
Schools, or would be productive of transgres- 
sions of the law. Academic liberty could, how- 
ever, only exist so long as the young men re- 
mained what they professed to be, viz., students 
and lovers of science. While patriotism was a 
strong safeguard of university freedom, political 
and factious party combinations among the 
students would promptly lead to the grave of 
academic liberty, and the students would then 
soon find police commissioners in attendance 
at their social gatherings. There can be no 
doubt that Dr. von Sinsermann’s words describe 
the advantages of academic liberty as well as 
the conditions on which it is held by the youth 
of Germany. : 


e 
THE BABEL PHASE Of MIXED RESIDENCE. 
Tue Fi Shimpéd justly laughs to scorn the 
agitation raised by some opponents of Treaty 
Revision who contend that, when mixed re- 
sidence is sanctioned, Japanese merchants 
must learn French, Japanese local officials 
must speak English, and Japanese policemen 
must be able to address disturbers of the 
peace in the latter’s tongue. Such notions, 
as the Fi truly observes, are inspired by 
ignorance or thoughtlessness. It will no more 
be necessary for Japanese tradesmen to learn 
French, Japanese local officials to study En- 
glish, and Japanese constables to become poly- 
glots, than it is for British tradesmen in London 
to speak Chinese, British local officials to write 
Hindustani, and British constables to be able to 
talk Japanese. Japan has her own language: 
she will be under no sort of obligation to 
change it, whatever influx of foreigners mixed 
residence may bring. Agitators who endea- 
vour to foist such arguments on the public must 
be in great straits. They are scarcely more 
intelligent than the foreign critics who, observ- 
ing the opposition offered by a section of the 
Japanese, from purely political motives, to the 
proposed terms of Treaty Revision, conclude 
that it is al! moonshine to talk of the country 
being anxious to recover its judicial and tariff 
economy. If these gentlemen were discussing 
English affairs, they would doubtless infer that, 
because Irish agitators have sometimes ex- 
pressed a desire to see England defeated in 
her foreign wars, therefore the English nation 
has no ainbition to be victorious. ‘The opposi- 
tion to the proposed scheme of Treaty Revision 
—opposition now rapidly sinking into insigni- 
ficance—is not really based on the terms of the 
revision, but on the fact that whatever the Go- 


verument does must be wrong in the eyes of 


some people. These impartial critics wonld 


be satisied with nothing less than dentneia- 
tion: they would give no sort of guarantees, 


however tifling to Western Powers, but wouid 


have the subjects and citizens of the latter pass 
immediately under Japanese jurisdiction and 


submit incontinently to whatever tariff Japan 
might choose to impose, without anything to 
balance the account. And even then, even 
were such an arrangement made, they would 
assuredly find something to criticise in the 
manner of making it. Their prejudices could 
never be mistaken for a national verdict except 
by persons whose wishes prompted the error, 


FOREIGN TRADE OF JAPAN FOR THE FIRST HALF 
or 1889. 

Tur publication of the Customs Returns for 

June places us in possession of statistics show- 

ing the foreign trade of this empire for the first 

six months of the current year. We place the 

various totals side by side with those for 1888 :— 


1889. 

Exrorts, Istvorts. Totars 

Yer. Yen. Yer, 
January . 5,868,137 . 41875373 10,028,510 
February 4,901,642 . 3,818,979 8,720,640 
March.. 4,890,504 . 6, 198,95 11,089,515 
April 41407.445 S.8 11,883 9.979.328 
May... $5440.213 . 5,477,329 11,317,542 
june .. $523%,013 ..... 4,781,012 10,019,035 
Totalssx cctv 30,806,614 ...... 30,345,527 ..0... 61,162,142 

1888. 

Exporrs, Istports. Totats. 

Yur. 
8,787,317 
. 10,040,552 
6,893,782 
a : iH 10,139,917 
§,170,507 . 5,839,949 11,007,456 
5,857,630 ...... 6,312,900 ...... 12,170,620 
Totals: ccisj.atvizsies 29,620,551 ...... 32,793,093... 63,015,544 


It will be seen 
has been a diminution of 
the total trade for the first six months of 


from these tables that there 
863,402 yen in 


the year, as compared with 1888. It will 
further be seen that the decrease is con- 
fined to Imports, there being a slight increase 
on the Export side. The differences, however, 
are so trifling that the trade may be said to 
have remained stationary ; a result not particu- 
larly satisfactory, but nevertheless more favour- 
able than some persons were disposed to expect 
who prophesied that the great increase during 
last year, as compared with 1887, would prove 
for the most part fictitious. Itis a noteworthy 
fact that the import of specie during the six 
months (6,269,041 yer) exceeded the export 
(1,538,168 yen) by 4,730,872 sen; a circum- 
starrce doubtless attributable to the transfer of 
Governinent funds from London to ‘Tékyéd. 


FIRE IN THE HARBOUR. 

Tue recent experience of Kobe has been re- 
peated in Yokohama, a cargo-boat containing 
roo cases of kerosene having taken fire in the 
harbour. The oil was Leing unloaded into a go- 
dat-rikt from the steamship Kens, which arrived 
from Batoum on the z2oth ult. with 78,coo cases 
of Russian petroleum consigned to Messrs. 
Adamson, Bell & Co. Aboutten o'clock on Mon- 
day forenoon the cargo of the boatin question was 
found to be on fire, having been ignited in the 


course of soldering operations on a leaky case. 
As may easily be imagined, the flames at once 


spread, and the craft, quickly becoming a source 
of danger to everything in her vicinity, was 
taken in tow by the Yokohama Landing Co.’s 
steam Jaunch, and with the assistance of three 
other launches towed clear of the shipping to 
the spit buoy off the Kanagawa shore, to which 
she was made fast. While this was being done 
a huge column of black smoke arose, and fierce 
red flames burst out from the cargo, a.spec- 
tacle which soon drew the attention of many 
people onthe shore. After being attached to 
the buoy, the boat and her cargo were allowed 
to burn to the water’s edge. 


THE DRAFT CODES. 

As it is desirable that the facts with regard to 
the Japanese Civil Codes should not be need- 
iessly obscured, we desire to say a word with 
reference to a supposed contradiction of which 
we are accused. When the Hogakushi pub- 
lished their protest against the proposed laws, 
it will be remembered that they carefully avoid- 
ed making the smallest suggestion that they 
had studied the actual draits of the Codes. 
They confined themselves to general objections 
about the principle of codification, and to ex- 
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pressions of apprehension that, having regard 
to the manner in which the codes had been 
drafted, they would be found to contain pro- 
visions conflicting ‘afer se, and unsuited to the 
needs of the country. Noting the curious fact 
that, while publishing a protest of such great 
national importance, the Law Graduates made 
ng reference whatever to any direct exami- 
nation of the drafts, but limited themselves to 
inference and surmise, we said :—‘If the 
Hogakushi advanced these implied charges of 
incompetence and imprudence on the evidence 
of faults actually discovered in the text of the 
Codes themselves, we should still hesitate to 
believe them. That they advance them on 
the strength of pure conjecture and suspicion 
is nothing short of astounding.” In this cri- 
ticism we embodied no new piece of informa- 
tion, nor travelled beyond the four corners of the 
Hogakushi's resolution. We simply accepted 
their own statement of their case, and ex- 
pressed surprise that they were avowedly con- 
tent to publish such a resolution without sup- 
porting it by any facts about the codes them- 
selves, and without travelling beyond the region 
of hypothesis and anticipation. The next in- 
cident of the affair was a communication ad- 
dressed to these columns by “A Junior 
Hogakusht” who explained that ‘among the 
supporters of the protest were many Judges 
who had patiently studied the various codes 
submitted to their perusal.” Referring lo this 
declaration as contrasted with the protest itself, 
we noted the complete difference of the two, 
and admitted that the question was now carried 
into a new sphere, and that outsiders, who had 
had .no opportunily of examining the codes, 
were not in a position to combat objections re- 
ferring to their text. But we subsequently 
stated more than once, and we now repeat, that 
the only existing printed drafts of the codes 
were made two years ago for the purpose of 
being submitted to the Committee of Revision, 
and that it is absurd to take these rough drafts 
and criticise them as though they were finished 
Jaws. That is what one of our local contem- 
poraries is doing now, very much to the cénfu- 
sion of its readers. The revised drafts are not 
yet completed. They exist only in manuscript, 
and it seems impossible that they can have been 
submitted to the //ogakushi or to any other 
public body in their unfinished state. We be- 
lieve that the very work of revision and colla- 
tion recommended by the Hogakushi has been 
going on for two years, and whether it will be 
finished by next spring seems questionable. 
There is no foundation whatsoever for the asser- 
tion of the Japan Herald that our utterances 
have been inconsistent,’nor is there any truth in 
the statement that we ‘‘defend the codes and 
attack any one who ventures to disagree with 
us.” We neither defend nor condemn the codes, 
for the simple reason that we have never seen 
them. What we condemn is the methods that 
have been followed in this agitation, and the mani- 
fest impropriety of regarding unrevised drafts 
in the light of finished projects of law. We 
are content to believe that the Government is 
availing itself of the best procurable talent in 
this important work, and that not only will the 
revised codes be found, on publication, well 
matured and careful pieces of legislation, but 
also that between their promulgation and the date 
of their operation there will be plenty of time 
for criticisms and objections now premature 
and mischievous. 
GERMAN LAWS. 

Ever since Germany secured her national unity 
on a federal basis, her eff-rts to consolidate 
what has been gained have been unceasing. 
No important measure has been brought forward 
that was not intended to further that great pur- 
pose: In military, naval, fiscal, and social legis- 
lation, the progress towards increased consoli- 
dation has been as great as .it is striking to the 
eye of the spectator. In the elaboration of laws 
binding upon all Germans wherever resident 
within the empire, the advance has, perhaps, 
been equally great. but far less striking and im- 
pressive owing to the difficulties in the way of 
codification, difficulties more or less peculiar to 


Germany and deeply rooted in her past history. 
With the growing weaknessand the fiscal downfall 
of the ancient empire, the old Roman law was 
superseded by special territorial codes, especially 
in Austria, Russia, and Saxony ; or it retained 
a secondary significance only, as in Wurtem- 
berg; or it was abolished altogether in favour 
of the Code Napoléon, as in Rhenish Prussia, 
Rhenish Hesse, Alsace-Lorraine, and even 
Baden, whose present code is in effect a some- 
what altered edition of the French code. How 
strongly particularism is still entrenched in the 
legal systems of Germany may be learned from 
the fact that different codes still prevail in 
one and the same State. Even Prussia has 
not yet attained full uniformity in that res- 
pect, and Bavaria, for instance, follows the 
Code Napoléon in the Palatinate, the Prussian 
Code ina part of Franconia, while in Upper 
and Lower Bavaria the Bavarian Code forms 
the basis of judicial decisions, &c.; some of her 
cities have different laws even in their different 
utban districts. The Bavarian jurist Roth enu- 
merates no less than fifty-eight different sources 
of private law valid in the various parts of the 
Kingdom, and these are all likely to remain in 
force until displaced by the civil code to be 
enacted by the imperial authorities. There is 
in Germany no serious opposition on principle 
to codification as such ; on the contrary, speedy 
codification is the almost universal desire of 
the people. The difficulties, however, of com- 
piling a civil code in view of the disorganized 
condition of private law throughout the em- 
pire, a curious and in some ullra-conservative 
quarters much respected heirloom of the past, 
are in the nature of the case such as to make 
great care and consideration a necessary con- 
dition of success for the party of reform, whose 
leaders are as fully determined upon achieving 
their object as they are slow and deliberate in 
their proceedings. ‘The difficulties naturally 
besetting the compilation of a civil code are in 
this’ case complicated by a strong call from 
various sides for reforming the penal codes now 
in operation, in which the right of appeal, the 
alleged excessive power of the crown-solicitor, 
and trial by jury as at present conducted, 
form the chief points of complaint. There are 
also some who claim that the welfare of litigants 
is often sacrificed to a too strict interpretation 
of the principle that the judge's duty is Jus dicere 
only, and that it is not also his function to 
secure natural and self-evident justice, a ques- 
tion, of course, to which there are two sices 
It might, however, give rise to misconception 
not to add that the chief features and the leading 
principles of the penal codes in operation give 
substantial satisfaction, that the positions as- 
signed by them tothe judge and the attorney meet 
with general approval, and that to the mass of 
the people, who come but little into contact with 
this phase of the law, the chief source of pleasure 
lies in the fact that they exist as rmperral 
laws valid from the Vosges to the Vistula and 


‘from the Alps to the sea, as well as in the belief 


that they are the sure harbingers of the coming 
civil code that is to satisfy the wants of a united 
people and will, in all probability, meet with 
almost universal approval, when once passed 
by the Reichstag and sanctioned by the Emperor. 
HARD HITTING BY THE VERNACULAR PRESS, 
Some of the vernacular journals which approve 
the present project of Treaty Revision have 
taken off the gloves in their criticisms of the 
agitators. The Choya Shimbun, for example, 
once a staunch supporter of the Fiyu-fo, ridi- 
cules its former leader, Count Itagaki, and re- 
morselessly exposes the fallacy of his reported 
utterances on this important subject. Count 
Itagaki is stated to have expressed much un- 
easiness about the probable results of throwing 
open the country to foreigners. His fears paint 
principally to the conduct of the agricultural 
classes. Among them he is inclined to think 
—though on what grounds we cannot tell—that 
patriotism is ata very low ebb, and, inasmuch 
as the profits obtainable at present by pursuing 
the farmer's calling are very small in Japan, the 
Count imagines that many of these unpatriotic 
rustics will be glad to sell their lands to the 


acquisitive foreigner. On the other hand, he 
believes that when parliament assembles—par- 
liament, that panacea for all ills—the burthen 
of taxation will be lightened, the value of agri- 
cultural lands will consequently rise, and the 
farmers will cling to their acres. The Choya 
Shimbun points out that in this forecast the 
Count gives very little thought to the foreigner ; 
he fails altogether to show why that terrible 
person should be so anxious to invest in land 
from which the frugal, industrious Japanese 
farmer cannot obtain returns that tempt him 
to go on farming it. In truth, Count Itagaki, if 
he really used the language attributed to him, 
must have been labouring under the influence 
of some temporary vertigo, for, unless he ima- 
gines foreigners to be at once silly and reckless, 
he ought to see the absurdity of supposing that 
they will invest their money in agricultural 
property in a foreign country, where the re- 
tnrns upon such investment are smaller than 
the interest obtainable by lodging the money 
safely in a bank. It is conceivable that 
foreigners might purchase building lands, 
with the speculative expectation of a rise 
in their value. But in that case they would 
buy with the object of selling again to Japa- 
nese, and one certain result of their operations 
would be a general appreciation in the price of 
all building land in the district. Count Itagaki 
has been many years before the public, but 
he never previously showed himself so deficient 
in foresight and so wanting in the faculty of 
reason as he has in connection with this ques- 
tion of Treaty Revison—always supposing that 
he has been correctly reported, which we 
greatly doubt, knowing him to be at once a 
liberal and a shrewd man. 
* ba % 

Stull more uncompromising is the A/asnichi 
Shimbun in its comments on the rumoured 
opposition of Counts Terashima and Soyeshima. 
Both of these statesmen formerly oecupied the 
position of Minister of Foreign Affairs, and 
from that point of view their opinions on such 
a subject as Treaty Revision naturally carry 
much weight with the Japanese public. The 
Matntcht Shimbun does not address itself to 
combatting their arguments in detail, probably 
because the exact nature of those arguments 
has not been made known to the public. It 
enquires, rather, who these two Counts are that 
criticise the present Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
and whether their own records justify such an 
attitude. Among all the countries having rela- 
tions with Japan, the smallest and most insigni- 
ficant are Hawaii and Peru, says the Afainiche. 
That the subjects of these States, a mere handful 
of people, inferior to the Japanese in nearly ail 
the essential elements of civilization, should be 
placed above the latter in international inter- 
course is a monstrons idea. Powers like 
England, France, and so forth belong, the 
Mainichi acknowledges, to a different cate- 
gory, and if Japan, in the early days of her 
acquaintance with the outer world, consented 
to occupy a lower status than these, the 
fact is explicable. But the treaties with Peru 
and Hawaii were made several years after the 
opening of the country, when Japanese states- 
men should have possessed full knowledge of 
international affairs. Who was it then, our con- 
temporary asks, that inflicted on Japan the in- 
dignity of signing covenants by which these 
petty and semi-civilized nations were elevated, 
in respect to herself, to the same rank as that 
occupied by Great Britain and France? Who 
was it that thus publicly acknowledged Japan’s 
inferiority to be so immense that even the dif- 
ference between England and Hawaii, between 
Trance and Peru, sank out of sight when com- 
pared with the difference between Japan and 
all of them? The reply is that Counts Soye- 
shima and Terashima are responsible for this 
national disgrace. ‘The former concluded the 
Treaty with Peru; the latter that with Hawaii. 
It was Count Terashima, too, who, in conjunc- 
tion with Count Sawa, concluded the Austro- 
Hungarian Treaty of 1869, a treaty incomparably 
the most unfavourable to Japan of all her foreign 
covenants, and the text of which has ever since 


been quoted in justification of every national 
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disability to which she has been subjected. 
What title, the Marnicht Shimbun asks, have 
these statesmen to criticise the policy of Count 
Okuma? Japanese interests have fared very 
differently in his hands. For, not only did he 
resolutely refuse to make any treaty with Mexico 
unless the latter agreed to forego every claim 
of international inequality, but he has also con- 
cluded with America and Germany covenants 
by which, after a fixed term, Japan will occupy 
exactly the same status as those Great Powers. 
It cannot be particularly pleasant for Counts 
Soyeshima and Terashima to have these facts 
thrust in their teeth, but, frankly speaking, we 
do not see that they can make any effective 
reply. Their record entitles them to a back 
seat in any discussion about Treaty Revision. 


the belief that Mexico was always ready to behave 
with becoming humility v/s-d-v/s this empire. 
Now, as a matter of fact, Mexico by no means 
displayed any such. mood originally. She 
wanted a treaty on the same lines as those al- 
ready existing between Japan and other Western 
Powers, and in support of her demand she could 
point to the cases of Hawaii and Peru, with 
which Japan had consented to treat as an in- 
ferior, But, happily for Japan, Count Okuma 
firmly declined to entertain any such proposal. 
He refused to listen to Mexico until she adopted 
the attitude of an equal; and his determi- 
nation won the day. Now, in the abstract we 
grant that a treaty, of whatever nature, be- 
tween this empire and Mexico is no very illus- 
trious achievement from Japan’s point of view. 
But, if this can be said of Mexico, how much 
truer it is of Hawaii and Peru, with which States 
former Japanese Foreign Secretaries, Counts 
Soyeshima and Terashima, made treaties re- 
legating Japan to an inferior place. And the 
main feature of the incident—the feature which 
alone warrants us in calling the Treaty im- 
portant—is that it marked a wholly new de- 
parture for Japan. Not in respect of the 
insignificant fact that she obtained Mexican 
recognition—still less in respect of any direct 
benefits to be derived from intercourse with 
the South American Republic—did the Treaty 
constitute a stepping-stone in Japan's interna- 
tional career. Its value lay entirely in its 
character as a public and emphatic declaration 
by Japan herself that she was resolved to be held 
no longer in the fetters forged for her by the 
phalanx of Western Powers. The theory, never 
indeed submitted to the test of practice, in- 
capable of enduring such a test, and not to be 
reconciled either with the language of the 
compact on which it was based or with the 
commonest principles of justice—the tacitly 
professed theory, nevertheless, was that the most- 
favoured-nation clause compelled Japan to 
extend gratuitously to all the Treaty Powers any 
privilege or concession she might grant for a 
consideration to one of their number or to 
another State. By this theory she was supposed 
to be tied hand and foot to the terms of her 
existing covenants; and, when the questions of 
Peru and Hawaii came upon the /af/s, her 
statesmen had not courage to shatter the mon- 
strous doctrine by defying it. Count Okuma’s 
honour is that he had that courage. His Treaty 
with Mexico was nothing in itself; but in the 
light of the announcement it made to the world 
of Japan's resolve to fight her own battle—in the 
light of the challenge it proclaimed that she 
had suflicient confidence in the justice of her 
cause to dare practical conclusions—it must 
always rank at the very head of her international 
achievements during the first two decades of the 
Meiji era. . These are simple truths, not to be 
gainsaid. As an exercise of physical force, it 
is a small act to throw down a glove; but, as an 
indication of moral resolve, the trifling gesture 
may have deep significance and demand strong 
resolution. 


deep. Great numbers of houses destroyed and people 
drowned, Over 10 Chow and Hien Districts south of 
the river turned into a lake. At  Is'ing-chow there 
must be much water as it lies very low. Mr. P'ei-king 
begs me to wire tu you and to Suochow and Yangchow 
for help, urgently needed to save life. Seven or eight 
experienced uistributors wanted in Shantuny at once.” 


Commenting on the above, the WV. C. Datly 
News says :— . 

The district of Chang-kiu) mentioned above is 
specially referred to in the Rev. Gilbert Reid's letter 
on the Yellow River in Shantung, par. 4, which 
appeared in these columus on the 2oth of June. Mr. 
Reid then said :—'t Above Chri-tung are four villages 
of the wealthy district of Chang-ch‘iu inside the outer 
embankment, but like the cities before named, they 
have been specially aided to furm a separate embank- 
ment aruund their own little territory, lhe inner 
embankment on the northern side continues to be a 
solid structure, Egvecially is this so in the district of 
Hui-min, some 25 i above the city of Ch‘i-tung, 
where a few years ago occurred an immense gap. ‘lhe 
gap of the outer embankment is still open, and a 
large stretch of sand extends even beyond; but the 
inner embankment is some so feet high and 20 to 30 
feet wide, a very praiseworthy work" ‘The efforts of 
the villages in the wealthy district of Chang kiu have 
not Sufficed to save them from the relentless Huangho, 
which, the telegram tells us, ‘never ran before with 
such velocity and force in shantung. 


THE BRIBERY CASE. 


Tue arrest of Mr. Fukuchi, formerly editor of 
the Nicht Nicht Shimbun, in connection with 
the Téky6 City Assembly bribery case, now in 
course of investigation, has caused no little 
excitement in the capital, where Mr. Fukuchi’s 
name is widely known, and his abilities are 
generally respected. Probably few if any per- 
sons believe in the possibility of Mr. Fukuchi’s 
guilt, and, as very little is known about the exact 
circumstances, that led to his arrest, the public 
is virtually left to conjecture what it pleases. 
The facts, as far as we have been able to learn, 
are that, during the trial of the action brought 
by one of the incriminated members, Mr. Ooka, 
against the Zézar Shimbun, the Court cited 
several keepers of tea-houses and casinos in the 
Toky6 Yoshiwara, and subjected them and their 
books to a rigorous examination. It was then 
found that some cf the books had been tampered 
with, and that among the mutilated or erased 
accounts was one with which Mr. Fukuchi’s 
name was connected. In consequence of this 
the Court ordered Mr. Fukuchi to be arrested, 
and at the same time placed several masters of 
tea-houses and brothels under restraint. Mr. 
Fukuchi, therefore, is detained on a somewhat 
slender suspicion, which we have no doubt he 
will be able to dispel completely. Meanwhile 
a petition has been addressed to the Authorities 
by several leading residents of Téky6, praying 
that he may be permitted to return to his own 
house and there remain under arrest. We have 
not heard that the Court has entertained the 
request. Neither do we know anything of the 
preliminary examination now being conducted. 
Such examinations are private, according to the 
Japanese system ; it is only when a case is sent 
forward for trial that its details and progress are 
exposed to public scrutiny. But we fail to see 
why Mr. Fukuchi is not released on bail. There 
could be no difficulty in finding ample security, 
and the nature of the offence is not such as to 
forbid that proceeding. 


CHINA NEWS. 


From China papers we learn that the Chinese 
Government has changed the name of the pre- 
fecture of Taiwan, the capital of Formosa, to 
Tainan, * * * Anold ragpicker, who says 
he only acted in selt-delence, has been appre- 
hended on a charge of murder in Li Hongkew, 
and was tortured before the Shanghai City 
Magistrate the other day. Ashe adhered to 
his story he was remanded ‘“ fur further tor- 
ture.” * * * The Viceroy Li has engaged 
the services of a foreign doctor to attend Prince 
Chun, the father of the Emperor, * * * 
The full prospectus of the Hongkong Marina, 
Limited, appears in the Hongkong papers. ‘The 
proposed capital is $75,000 in 15,0c0 shares of 
$5 each. There are no directors’ names given, 
as they are to be elected by those who sign the 
articles of association out of subscribers for 
fifty shares or more. It is proposed to build a 
wood and iron bungalow on pontoons, which 
are to be seaworthy and capable of being moor- 
ed in any desired locality. The bungalow is 
to contain twenty bedrooms, and the usual sit- 
ting and day rooms, with all the necessary 
offices, and is to have a flat roof on which the 
guests can walk about under awnings and en- 
joy the breezes. An open air swimming bath 
is to be attached to it, with special provision for 
ladies and children; and this floating hotel is ex- 
pected to be much cooler in summer and warmer 
in winter than a house in Hongkong. * * * 
In an action brought by counter-claim against 
the China Shippers’ Mutual Steam Navigation 
Co. for damages because of their having shut 
out cargo (1,000 bales of cotton) for Japan 
from the Oopack, the Chief Justice held practi- 
cally that the cargo having come alongside at 
II or 11.15 a.m, and the ship sailing at 1 p.m. 
reasonable time was not allowed to the ship for 
loading it. 


WHOSE IS THE HONOUR OF THE MEXICAN TREATY. 


Aone the few things which we should have 
thought incapable of discussion, even supposing 
the disputants possessed of exceptional crass- 
ness and assurance, is the question, what Japa- 
nese statesman is to be credited with having 
negotiated the Mexican ‘Treaty. Everybody 
ought to know, one imagines, that an inter- 
national covenant of such importance could 
only be concluded on the direct authority of, 
and its terms settled by direct reference to, the 
Minister of State for Foreign Affairs. The 
Japanese Representative in Washington will 
doubtless be greatly tickled, therefore, to learn 
that one of his countrymen, writing in’ the cor- 
respondence columns of the vernacular press, 
credits him, not Count Okuma, with having 
made the il’reaty—an idea even less rational 
than it would be to imagine the Representative 
of the United States in this country claiming 
the whole honour of the recently revised treaty 
with Japan, after acting all along under instruc- 
tions from hisGovernment. Bur without wasting 
words on this inexplicable theory, we desire to 
notice another point. Some persons are disposed 


CHINA’S SORROW. 


Unper the above heading the Worth China 
Daily News publishes the following announce- 
ment of a fresh outbreak of the Yellow River, 
this time in Shantung, translated from the 
Hu pao :— 

“ The Relief Committee at the Shanghai Wen-pao 
Kah, a postal agency, have reveived the following 
telegram from Shénug Taotai of Chefoo, dated 25th 
July :—Telegiam received from Yen and King as 


THE KYUSHU RAILWAY COMPANY'S LINES. 
Between Hakata and Kurume, a distance of 
24 miles on the Kiushu line, engineering work 
was completed some time ago, and it was ex- 
pected that rails would be laid during the 
month of July. But the rising of the water 
of the Chikugogawa has caused some damage 
to the newly made track, and not betore Nov- 
Gi Ce av ja B chek an, ie Get ember next will the line be opened for traflic. 
0 — ¢ ‘ velo am., area . . ii i ¢ 
Dam at Choing-kiu flowed over, fluoding the Hiens Between Hakata and Moji, a distance of 47 
(districts) of Chang.iciu, Tsi-yang, ‘Is'icho, Tsting. | Miles, the buying of land has already been 
chéng, T'sow, Chang shan, Kao-yiim, Loh-ngan, and | finished, and work will be commenced early 
Pob-eshan. Boats hired to save life, increased expense | this month. Between Kurume and Takase, a 
Shéng Taotai is begyed to telegraph to charitable | distance of 34 miles, the buying of land is said 
societies for help.’ Viceroy Li has allowed ‘Tls.1 1 be attended with considerable difficulties. 
20.000, which Mes-rs. Yen, Plan, and Sie will dis- ae : : 
tribute in ‘I'si-nan Prefecture. ‘Ihe Ts. 30.000 from But it isexpected that all these lines (100 miles 
Shanghai trensferred to ‘I'sting-cho Prefecture. Dis- | /# fofo) will be completely opened in the course 


tress great, funds insufficient.” of next year.— Nicki Michi Shimbun. 

Another telegram fiom the Taotai to the Relief 
Committee of same date, says :—' Mr. Pret king, the . 
delegate to 1 'sing-chow ~u, telegraphs that the Hoang THE “HORITSU SEIKI.” 


e : ever 17 f ith such velocity and force i : as statte . Paes 
to decry the Mexican Treaty ; to assert that the Saran Abigesae abe eae hlyae 8 ane tence Uy | Miz. Masvyima has started a new law journal 
least Japan owed to herself was to insist upon {jn the dam opened over 2.0.0 fect long, aud the river called the Hérifsu Sethi. It is semi-monthly, 


Mexico's treating her as an equal ; and to profess Siu Kiang flowed into the Siao I's'ing Ho over 10 feet being published on the 3rd and the 18th 


100 


days of each month. The first number ap- 
peared on the 3rd of last month. In it Mr. 
Masujima speaks at some length about the cir- 
cumstances that have caused the appearance 
of the journal, and the object for which it 
has been started. There are many magazines 
specially devoted to legal subjects, but, accord- 
ing to Mr. Masujima, few of them satisfy the 
presing want of the moment—the want of a 
journal that will deal, not with mere abstract 
theories and hypotheses of the science of juris- 
prudence, but with practical questions of law. 
The Héritsu Sefki has been started to satisfy 
this want. ‘The editor hopes that his journal 
_may prove useful by illustrating the practical 
application of legal principles, and discussing 
questions relating to legislation and the admi- 
nistration of justice. Mr. Masujima’s name is 
a sufficient guarantee that the new journal will 
prove an important addition to the legal period- 
ical literature of the country. 


——_—— 


THE BIRTH OF THE MOUSE, 


WE are treated by a local contemporary to the 
first instalment of the long promised “dissec- 
tion and criticism” of the proposed new Civil 
Codes, or rather of the rough drafts of the 
Codes printed two years ago for submission to 
a Revising Committee. So many articles had 
been published by way of — heralding this 
magnum opus; such sweeping denunciations 
had been hurled at the heads of the Authorities 
for faulty compilatfon, and at the heads of 
Japanese newspaper editors for lack of patriotism 
and indifference to the public weal because 
they did not raise an outcry against legislation 
the results of which they had never seen; so 
much preliminary fuss was made, in short, 
that we were betrayed into expecting something 
justificatory of this outcry. The teality, how- 
ever, is comically disproportionate to the ex- 
pectation. “Of course it is exceedingly probable 
that this naive critic will be able, in future in- 
stalments of his criticism—for we are promised 
no less than six such instalments—to exhibit 
several instances of conflict and redundancy 
between the various parts of the Codes. These 
drafts, as we have said, have been for two years 
undergoing revision and collation, with the view 
of reconciling such conflicts and removing such 
redundancies, and we believe that in the still 
unfinished projects, which exist only in manu- 
script, large alterations have been effected and 
whole chapters of the original drafts struck out. 
Thus, therefore, a critic who deals with the 
drafts prior to these alterations and excisions, 
can scarcely fail to put together a_ pretty 
strong case against them. Further, since this 
critic is evidently a legal expert, it is very con- 
ceivable that he may make useful suggestions and 
even discoveries, though we confess ourselves 
sceptical of the probability that his acumen will 
prove sharper than that of the Committee of his 
brother-barristers who have been for more than 
two years steadily engaged upon the work which 
he undertakes to perform in as many weeks. 
Let us return, however, to the first instalment of 
his criticisms, premising that we, on our side, 
write not as skilled jurists, but as plain every- 
day folks, whose business is with common sense 
rather than with legal labyrinths. In the do- 
main peopled by such shadows as ‘‘ dominant 
tenements,” “ séllictdia,” ‘‘ emphyteuses ” and 
so forth we find no resting place for the sole of 
our foot, and there we leave the learned gentle- 
man to roam undisturbed. But we do possess 
some understanding of ‘ corporeal and incor- 
poreal' things” and can follow the critic in his 
assault upon the codifiers’ method of dealing 
with these objects or abstractions. The codifiers, 
we are told, define ‘ incorporeal things” to be 
“ those which are perceptible to the mind only ;” 
and as an example mention’ “real or personal 
rights inthemselves.” Thereat the critic sneers. 
“ Property,” he says, borrowing the draft’s de- 
finition, ‘‘ consists of real and personal rights. 
therefore all property is perceptible to the mind 
only.” Now we confess that we have never 
heard of ‘‘ property “ being a “right,” though we 
have heard of ‘a rightofor in property,” and we 


are well assured that if such a perplexing defini-; in the distribution of political power. 
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can never have been suffered to stand uncor- 
rected by the competent English experts who 
have been engaged since 1887 revising the 
translation of the Codes. But that a “ right "is 
‘in itself” an incorporeal thing, there cannot 
be the smallest question, and it does seem to us 
that the critic must entertain a profound con- 
tempt for the ability of his English, French, 
German and Japanese confréres of the Revising 
Committee if he imagines them capable of 
giving to the world such a patent absurdity as 
he professes to have discovered in this article. 
But a still more flagrant example of his propen- 
sity to strain ata gnat is furnished farther on, 
Speaking of a ‘“usufruct,” he says that ‘the 
usufructuary has the management of the pro- 
perty and is responsible for its safe keeping 
and proper use.” This is plain enough and 
so is what follows:—‘‘To secure the owner 
from spoliation or deterioration the usu- 
fructuary has to make a careful inven- 
tory and to give security for the return of the 
property or its value. Zhe value ts usually 
inserted in the inventory.” Observe these 
italicised words, “the value is usually inserted 
in the inventory.” But now suppose, proceeds 
the critic, that the value is not so inserted ; 
suppose further that the subject of the usufruct 
is a cellar of old wine, and suppose finally that 
the usufructuary consumes the wine. Given 
these three hypotheses,—of which the second 
is astounding enough—what happens? Why 
simply, says the common-sense reader, that the 
owner of the wine having failed to protect him- 
self in the manner prescribed by law, must be 
content to receive the value of the wine as sub- 
sequently assessed. Not so, according to the 
critic. All sorts of complications may ensue. 
The wine-bibber may perhaps be ‘‘ entitled to fill 
up the cellar with new wine of like quantity and 
quality ”"—as if that were possible, seeing that 
the ‘quality” of wine depends largely on its 
age—or he may ‘‘year by year replace what he 
consumes so that the owner may have the ad- 
vantage of the vintage maturing.” Then follow 
sundry curious conundrums as to the manner 
in which the consumption should take place, and 
the particwar bottles which the usufructuary is 
entitled to attack. And this is serious criticism ! 
This is the fire that has been smoking so pro- 
fusely for the past two months! We are asked 
to imagine the case of a man who fails to com- 
ply with the provisions of the law for his pro- 
tection, and then we are invited to condemn the 
law because it does not further provide how 
this careless person is to be protected against 
the consequences of his carelessness. Most 
people will probably conclude that if nothing 
graver can be laid to the charge of the unrevised 
drafts, the completed Codes will not be so very 
defective after all. ‘ 


THE “JI1J1 SHIMPO”’ ON THE POLICY OF 
“ KOosHIN MORS.” 
Writinc on the subject of the much talked 
of policy of Késhin-méra, that is, of col- 
lecting in the Cabinet all personages who 
rendered signal service to the State at the time 
of the Restoration, the F771 Shimpo of the 27th 
instant speaks thus: It was the clansmen of 
Sasshu, Choshu, Toshu and Hizen, who were 
principally instrumental in bringing about the 
Revolution of 1868. Naturally, men of these 
four clans have held the reins of Government 
under the new réerme. Changes have not been 
infrequent in the Government, but these changes 
have always been confined within the circle of the 
men belonging to the clans just named. The 
genius of statecraft has chiefly been engaged in 
devising means for maintaining due equilibrium 
of power between the powerful clans, and in mak- 
ing contrivances to satisfy the aspirations of 
men who have distinguished themselves by their 
services to the State. The latest instance of 
these time-serving plans is the so-called policy 
of késhin mora (BY) Fa $M BG). Will this 
be successful? We cannot but be very doubt- 
ful of its ultimate success. Changing circum- 
stances in the condition of society must neces- 
sarily be accompanied by corresponding changes 
Accord- 


tion as the former occurs in the rough draft, it’ ingly, we find that the two clans of Tosa and Hi- 
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zen have gradually lost their ground, leaving the 
men of Choshu and Sasshu almost sole wielders 
of political authority, Again, the last-named 
two clans themselves have not entirely escaped 
the effects of the changes incidental to national 
progress. Apparently men of these two clans 
wield the whole power of the State, but there has 
evidently been a considerable alteration in the 
relative extent of their influence and authority. 
The insurrections raised by Et6 and Maebara, 
and the rebellion of Saigé, owed their origin to 
dissensions among men of distinguished merits. 
But times have changed: there is no longer 
any fear of dissatisfied statesmen striving to 
gratify their ambition at the point of the bayo- 
net. Our statesmen will therefore do well to be 
bold and far-sighted in planning their policy. 
There is something very picturesque in the idea 
of these men striving to collect together their old 
friends of 1868, their fellow-sharers in the hard- 
shipsand dangers of thatstirringepoch. Butthere 
can be doubt as to the ultimate ‘issue of such a 
policy. How can men of nearly equal capacity 
and equal influence, with diverse opinions and 
different interests, long continue to act in har- 
mony and in mutual good will? Times change 
in spite of men. It is now high time to cast off 
all petty considerations of personal and family 
relations, and to hold together on the strength 
of the agreement of political opinions. If any 
member wants to leave the Cabinet, it would be 
useless to try to keep him init by all and any 
means. Now that every politician can find an 
ample field outside the Government for the 
exercise of his political capacity, the Govern- 
ment would only show its weakness were it to 
busy itself with useless attempts to keep to- 
gether men of dissentient views, whatever ties 
of ancient camaraderie may bind them. 


INCOME TAX. 
We learn from the Oficial Gazelle that the 
total amount of income-tax to be paid by re- 
sidents of the capital for the 22nd fiscal year is 
yen 363,119.360, showing an increase of yen 
6,045.070, as compared with the previous fiscal 
period. The number of persons liable for pay- 
ment of the tax during the year is 22,093, their 
total annual income being estimated at yen 
22,543,399. Classified under various headings, 
the statistics are as follows :— 


No. Estimvren Comparison 


or  Astouxt [come with Pre- 
Urean Districts. PERSONS OF TITSIR VAX, VIOUS FISCAL 
LIABLE TO ANNUAL YEAR. 
THE TAX, INCOME. 
= : YEN, YE. YEN. 
Kojimachi. 1,887 2,287,275 33,661.330 * 3,281.315 
Kanda » 1,803 2,084,317 £6,087.173 * 5,036.735 
Nihonbashi . + 30388 3.370.067 §4,383.805 + 1,341.970 
Kyobashi , - 2,148 1,955,231 27,356.395 t+ 3,750,480 
Shiba ....... 3,916 £,970,934 31,034.235 * 1,368 s70 
Azabu. go6 1,059,147 17,158 §90 * 1,412,010 
Akasaka. 712 694.022 10,593-97§ * 1,027-925 
Yotsuya. 638 = 390,870 4,558 405 * 361.635 
Ushigome . 1,283 1,027,894 13,054.930 * 649.295 
Koishikaw: £s7 689,024 11,801.645 * 3,133.545 
Hongo. 1,001 1,201,425 23,344,845 ® 122.415 
Shitaya . 974 093.107 8,074 3:5 * 1,725.305 
Asakusa 1,649 1,108,t49 19,159.499 * 411.923 
Honjo 902 1,0$4,369 19,554 100 * _ 228.450 
Fukagawa. 019 «= 814,791 14,610.460 Tt 268.135 
Ruvat Districts. 

Ebaragori oo... 399 306,949 = 4,094.030 tT 147.645 

Higashi-Tamagori and 
Minami-Toshimagori 253 245,103. 3.771.841 + 349 £03 
Kita-Toshtmagori ...... 487 312,204 3938-345 Tt 9,044.460 
Minami-Adachigori ... 3X9 136,384 1,492,005 * 14.620 
Minami-Katsushikagori 233 182,077. 2,830 355 = t 1,001.988 
Total wecscecceeseees 22,093 33,543,399 353,119.360 *® 6,045.070 

* Increase. + Decrease. 


THE FOREIGN CORRESPONDENTS OF SOME TOKYO 
PAPERS. 
Tue character of the foreign correspondence of 
the Tokyo papers has wonderfully improved in 
recent years. Formerly Japanese who corres- 
ponded for the vernacular press fiom Europe or 
America were in some instances men of scanty 
education and doubtful culture. But, with the 
improvement of the papers themselves, the 
character of their carrespondents abroad has 
steadily improved also. At present the Wich? 
Nicht Shimbun is represented in London by 
Mr. Uemura Shumpei, a law graduate of the 
Imperial University, and now studying in the 
Temple. The London correspondence of the 
Matnicht Shimbun is undertaken by Mr. Shi- 
mada Saburo, editor of that newspaper. Mr. 
Shimada is a highly cultivated man, of lofty 
moral reputation. His extensive historical 
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knowledge is frequently manifested in his ela- 
borate observations on passing events in Europe. 
Mr. Fujita Mokichi, formerly one of the editors 
of the Hochi Shimbun, is now a travelling cor- 
respondent of that paper. His attention seems 
to be chiefly directed to administrative affairs. 
His last correspondence is from France. One 
of the most interesting letters is that of the 
Choya Shimbun, from Mr. Ozaki Yukio, who is 
staying in England. Though an exceptionally 
gifted young man, of liberal views, he was 
so unfortunate as to fall within the provisions 
of the memorable Hoan-jore! (Peace Preserva- 
tion Regulations), Ordered under that enact- 
ment to leave the capital for three years, he 
started for the West at the close of 1887. He 
seems to be a warm admirer of Mr. Parnell. 
The chief interest of his correspondence lies, per- 
haps, in his observations in the domain of pure 
literature. The 7i7i Shimpo was until recently 
represented in Europe by Mr. Takahashi Yo- 
shio, one of its editors. Mr. Takahashi’s ob- 
servations are chiefly, confined to commercial 
and industrial matters, it being his favourite 
Opinion that one of Japan's best aids to salvation 
is the worship of the almighty Gold. We under- 
stand thathe is now on his way home, if indeed 
he has not yet arrived here. 


SERIOUS FRACAS AT KOBE. 
ACCORDING (0 a translation in the Hyogo News 
a rather serious fracas occurred at Kobe the 
other day between a number of Chinamen 
and the Japanese police. It appears that 
a constable who was passing along ‘Sakaye- 
machi saw two Chinamen smoking opium. 
He reported the matter at the branch station 
near by, and, in company with a few other con- 
stables who came to his assistance, raided the 
house, surprising the Chinamen in the midst of 
their enjoyment, and_ seizing their pipes and 
opium. They attempted to arrest the China- 
men and take them to the Consulate, but a 
hue and cry was raised, and in a few seconds a 
mob of about eighty infuriated Celestials ga- 
thered from the adjoining houses and proceeded 
to rescue the prisoners. The constables fought 
gallantly, but were soon overpowered, and were 
ejected from the premises minus their caps and 
most of their clothing, which was torn off dur- 
ing the struggle. They held on, however, to 
the pipes and opium, and the whole matter is 
being investigated by the Chinese Consul. 


ADDITION TO THE YACHTING FLEET. 


Antone the arrivals in the harbour yesterday 
-was the yacht Avon, which came in about six 
o'clock. The Azon, better known no doubt 
to old residents as the Heather Bell, and 
better still as the Zan/ivy, was sent down 
to Kobe from Yokohama years ago by 
Mr. Gorman. In the hands of Mr. Sim she 
was lengthened from 27 to 36 feet, her beam 
being maintained at 9 feet. She is a keel 
cutter, and is the property of Mr. A. C. Pownall, 
into whose hands she fell recently. The 
Avon will in all probability take part in the 
Yokohama sailing races, her owner being now 
resident in Tokyo, though her great length 
places her outside the largest (A) class at pre- 
sent existing here. The Avon, determined to 
avoid the Honmoku shallows, rounded the 
Lightship quite.in ocean steamer fashion and 
beat into the harbour, being met by Mr. .A. 
Owston in Afa‘d Marion, and piloted by that 
gentleman through the tortuous dangers of the 
harbour to Kanagawa, where she will remain for 
the present. 


HARVEST PROSPECTS. 


Reports from the country during the opening 
days of the Doyo-season (19th to 25th ult.) were 
very gloomy. It was generally believed that the 
constant rains would inflict much injury on the 
rice-crop throughout the country. But the 
return of clear weather seems to have brought 
hope to the disappointed farmers. In moun- 
tainous or cold districts, where the rice has to 
make ils growth mostly in the early part of the 
summer, the harvest will be rather bad, but in 
warmer localities the late rain will not be par- 
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A CARELESS SHIPMASTER. 


or £15 in all, together with costs of Court. 


The defendant had rendered himself liable to a 


further penalty of £25 for not having on board 
sufficient lime-juice of the description specified 
in the Act, but Mr. Longford said that, as he 
had imposed the full penalty in the other cases, 
and defendant was not wholly responsible, he 
would not take the second breach of the regula- 
tions into consideration.—Hyogo News. 


THE BANK OF JAPAN. 


THE amounts of convertible notes and reserves 


in the Bank of Japan for the week ending the 
27th ultimo were as follows:— 


Reserves any Secrrrcins, 
Yun. 


Convertines Nowgs. 


Ys. 
Notes issued 64.788,270 | 


Public Loan Bonds...... 
Treasury Bills ..., i. 
Government Bills. 
Deeds 


64,788,270 


OF the above total issue of notes, the sum of yen 
2,231.972 is in the treasury of the Bank. and 
ven 62.556,298 in actual circulation, showing 
an increase of en 439,841 as compared with 


THE RECLAMATIONS IN OKAYAMA PREFECTURE. 
THE proposed reclamation of a portion of the 
Bay of Kojima in the Prefecture of Okayama, 
of which we spoke in a former issue, still con- 
tinues to excite the minds of the inhabitants of 
Okayama. The local assembly appointed their 
President and Vice President, Messrg. Ide and 
Kagawa respectively, as deputies to petition the 
authorities in Tokyo for the revocation of the 
charter given to Mr. Fujita of Osaka for the 
undertaking. ‘These gentlemen were to start 
for the capital on the 24th ultimo, but accord- 
ing to the Michi Nichi Shtméuu they seem to 
have deferred their departure for some un- 
known reascn. 


THE KOREAN GOVERNMENT, 

Lerrers from Sdéul (says the Chinese Times), 
assert that the Korean Government has become 
virtually insolvent, and does not hesitate to de- 
clare inability to meet ils petty engagements, 
such as for salaries to foreign employés afloat 
and ashore. The few ships bought by the 
Korean Government are unpaid for. Old, 
valid, and unquestioned claims on the Korean 
Government remain unsettled, some even of 
five years’ standing, and the conduct of the 
Government, from the King downwards, in the 
matter of public indebtedness leaves much to 
be desired. 


HONGKONG NEWS. 
We learn from Hongkong papers that the 
Shark Fishing Company, owning the ill-fated 
Wandering Minstrel, has been wound up. A 
meeting was held not long ago, when it was an- 
nounced that the insurance money had been 
paid, and it was decided to divide the amount 
among the shareholders and dissolve the Com- 
paiy., * © # 


another meeting, to increase the capital from 
$30.000 to $100,000. * 


ticularly injurious. ZL passant, we may ob- 
serve that in business circles in Tokyo it is 
stated that the Osaka rice speculators have 
recently done a good stroke of trade at the ex- 
pense of their Tokyo confréres, reducing the 
pockets of the latter to an almost empty con- 


In FI.B.M.’s Court on Thursday last, before J. 
H. Longford, Esq., Acting-Consul and Judge, 
J. G. Foote, master of the British barque 
A. B. Cann, was charged with not serving out 
lime-juice to three members of the crew of the 
vessel on the voyage from Philadelphia to Kobe, 
as required by the Merchant Shipping Act. 
The defendant pleaded guilty, and, after hearing 
evidence to ascertain the circumstances, Mr. 
Longford fined the defendant £5 in each case, 


Gold coin and bullion, 19,833,417 
Silver coin and bullion. 27,994,S00 
15,806,450 


1,921,609 
1,183,294 


64,783,270 


At a meeting of the Hong- 
kong Dairy Farm*Co. (Limited) on the 2cth 
ull. it was resolved, subject to confirmation at 


* * The quarry- 
workers of Hongkong have come out on strike. 


TOI 


About 1,000 men are deprived of employment, 
and attempts at intimidation have already 
brought several into the hands of the police. 
* * * A telegram was received in Hong- 
kong on the 22nd ult. from Manila, reporting 
that the A//nacraig was a total loss off Para. 
gua, and that the crew had been saved. The 
Allnacrarg was a steamer of 1,872 tons nett re- 
gister, owned by the late owners of the dArdgay, 
Messrs. Adams & Co., Aberdeen, and was, we 
believe, a sister ship to the Altonower, now in 
Yokohama Harbour. She left Iloilo on the 


r2th ultimo, with a full cargo of sugar for the 
United States, 


THE NOGK BELL. 
Unuuss steps are taken to secure their continu- 
ance, there is, says the Hochs Shimbun, danger 
that the Noge time-bell will be heard no more, 
and that the street gas-lamps in the Japanese 
town will be extinguished, and that quarter 
plunged in daskness. The reason is that the 
arrangement under which the expense of these 
processes is defrayed by a tax on the Japanese 
import and export merchants terminated yester- 
day. Mr. Tsuda, formerly headman of Yeko- 
bama, has laid the matter before the Prefect. 
eee Ne os 
FAMINE RELIEF IN CHINA, 

Tus Chinese Times translates from the Peking 
Gazette a list of contributions to famine relief 
from various Chinese sources, amounting to 
Tls. 267,000. “The foreign contributions must 
have been at least T'ls. 350,000. So that we 
have here a total of over T's. 600,000, which 
might by forethought and a timely combina- 
tion, had such been possible, have been ulilized 
for the lasting benefit of the suffering population.” 


WATER SUIPLY FOR KOBE. 

From a (yogo News translation we learn “that 
Governor Utsumi and some other leading re- 
sidenls propose to ‘establish a company having 
a capital of 500,000 y'en, in order to supply the 
town with pure water, a vital hecessity now 
unfortunately rapidly getting more difficult to 
procure as the population of Kobe increases.” 


A TELEGRAM has been received announcing the 
death on his way home of Captain Williams of 
the schooner Lsmeralda. Captain Williams 
had been engaged for years in trade among 
the islands of the South Pacific, and possessed 
relations with, and an influence over, the natives 
of many of the groups, such as gave him a prac- 
tical monopoly ef their products. 

Tur important and thriving industry carried on 
under the auspices of the Spanish Government 
in Manila is thus shrinkingly referred to by the 
Singapore Free Press :—'*Some 3 or 4 small 
prizes in the M....a Lttry fell to Selangor sub- 
scribers in the June drawing. The inccenveni- 
ence of purchasing tickets and prize lists in 
M....a is very great.” 


We learn with pleasure from the ¥:/7 Shimpo 
that a red-ribboned medal has been conferred 
by the Decorations-Board on Mr. Geo. H. Scid- 
more, U.S. Vice-Consul-General at Yokohama, 
for having saved the life of a Japanese on the 
15th June last in Yokohama Bay. 


Cartan BroTHERTON of the steamer Wyvern 
reports having, on the trip down from Otaru, 
passed two whaling ships, the John P. West 
and another, fishing close in shore and about 
thirty miles from that port. The MH yvern after- 
wards passed a large number of whales. 


Tue Hyogo News announces the receipt in that 
port of atelegram conveying news of the des- 
truction of the entire business portion of Van- 
couver by fire. : 
Tue tea shipments by the Canadian-Pacitic 
steamer Adyssrnia, from here on the 4th ult., 
arrived in New York on 31st ult. The steamer 

arthia left Hongkong on the 1st inst. calling 
at Amoy, Nagasaki and Kobe. 
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ROMANTIC VIEWS ABOUT FAPA- 


NESE ART. 
Se a 
T has been well said that one half of 


the controversies in theworld are the 


outcome of mutual misunderstandings. 


We are forcibly reminded of the fact by 
an article in the Yoron Shiushi criticising 
some views of ours on the subject of Japa- 
nese art. The Yorvon is astonished that 
we should have denied all connection be- 


country, and we ourselves are still more 
astonished to find any such doctrine at- 
tributed to us. Certainly we never pro- 
nounced any such opinion. Our words 
were :—'‘ Viewed in respect of their ten- 
dency to divert men’s attention from 
military pursuits and to encourage gentle 
customs, the Tea Clubs may be said to 
have stood in opposition to the Samurai 
class, and it is very conceivable that the 
infinitely petty, effeminate character of 


their observances may have provoked the 
contempt of the soldier, 


But these are 
mere accidents. 


They have nothing to do 
with art proper, and they ought to have 
nothing to do with the position of the 
artist.” The Yoron Shinshi has evidently 
misunderstood us, and the result of the 
misunderstanding is that we have received 
a severe and, as we think, an undeserved 
castigation for failing to appreciate the 
spirit of Japanese history, Such questions 
as these, however, though interesting, are 
unimportant when compared with the part 
to be hereafter played by art in Japan. 
We recently expressed the opinion that, 
just as Japan owes to her art the greater 
portion of the favour with which she is 
regarded by Western countries, so to her 
art she must look hereafter for one of her 


principal sources of wealth. In making 


this assertion we explained very explicitly 
that our intention was to speak of applied 
art, and we further pointed out that, so 
far as can be judged by her present con- 
dition, Japan cannot look forward to be- 
coming a great exporter of raw products. 
Silk and tea are her principal staples of 
export at present. Lor the latter, how- 
ever, there is practically only one market, 
and the story of the past twenty years 
by no means encourages the hope that 
that market is capable of very large 
expansion, or that its demand for Japa- 
nese tea can ever become a consider- 
able source of national wealth to this em- 
pire. For Japanese silk, on the other 
hand, we anticipate a great, a very great, 
future. But itis incredible that the export 
of silk in its raw condition will continue 
permanently, The Japanese, having all 
the facilities essential to successful manu- 
facture, will surely end by working up the 
silk themselves, and when they do so a 
highly important field will be opened for 
the exercise of their decorative art. Tor 
st, our belief is that a people whose 
veal skill is naturally capable of quite 


val development; who are content 


to receive comparatively small remunera- 
tion for expert labour; whose country hes 
within easy reach of the great centres of 
Taw exports; who are enterprising, in- 
dustrious and frugal 
water power, and whose means of internal 
communication are being rapidly perfected 
~—~such a people, we say, are bound in the 
very nature of things to become manu- 
facturers rather than exporters of material 
for manufacture elsewhere. 


Shinshi, however, takes exception to this 
forecast. 
pronounced the opinion that Japan’s des- 
tiny is to become an exporter of raw pro- 
ducts rather than of manufactured articles. 
On what is this opinion based, we should 
like to know, 

for Japanese rice in European markets, 
and her copper is undoubtedly a source of 
wealth. 

and the former, to whatever dimensions 
it may attain, is confined to the purely 
agricultural clement of the population. 
Even without the experience of the past 
few years, we should have little hesitation 
in predicting a manufacturing future for 
Japan, and with that experience the ques- 
tion seems incapable of controversy. Can 
it be possible that, in this year of grace, 
the Yoron Shinshi's national pride is of- 
fended by the notion of Japan's exchang- 
ing the +d/e of a raw producer for that 
of a manufacturer? Can it be possible 
that there are still Japanese who, ad- 
hering to the old classification of shi-nd- 
ké-shé, place the tiller of the soil on a 
higher social plane than the weaver at the 
loom or the worker in the factory? We 
should not have anticipated anything of 


‘favour with their own countrymen, 


cle for the expression of Japanese senti- 
ment; for exhibiting the natural tendency 
of Japanese taste. We are glad that the 
editor of the $apan Mail has expressed 
more or less agreement with this latter 
view. Our last word is that art is not the 


medium by which Japan must seek to 
enrich herself.” 


s who have abundant 


We shall not pause to 
quarrel with the romantic part of this dic. 


tum,or even with the Voron’s extraordinary 
misconception about the pecuniary re- 
wards obtained by artists in the West. 
Romance is rare now-a-days, and there is 
a pleasant freshness about any exhibition 
of such an unusual quality. Moreover, with 
regard to the precept that Japanese artists 
should adhere to their own canons and 
follow their own inspiration, instead of at- 
tempting to make themselves second-hand 
interpreters of Western canons and West- 
ern inspiration—why, this is the very thing 
that every foreign friend of Japan has been 
preaching for the past ten years! It is 
for the sake of the Japanese elements of 
her art that Japan has attracted the atten- 
tion of Western peoples, and it is by pre- 
serving and developing those elements 
that she may hope to retain her place in 
their esteem. To say_ that she ‘will de- 
grade her art by applying it to her manu- 
factures, or to say that, if she seeks to ob- 
tain a wide market for her art manufac- 
tures abroad, she will be obliged to 
abandon her own canons for the sake of 
pandering to foreign  taste—to assert 
either of these things is to betray a 
singular want of perception. The most 
certain and speedy way to lose any foreign 

market for Japanese art products is to 

deprive them of their Japanese character. 

By preserving that character, by develop 

ing Japanese art on its own lines, by 

freeing it from the shackles of a tyrannical 

conventionalism, by making ita genuime 

vehicle for subjectively expressing the 

spirit of the Japanese people, and by 

applying its wonderful decorative capt 

cities to the field of manufaeture, Japa 

can employ her art as a source of honout 

iand wealth, and the less she denationalizes 

it—if that, indeed, were permaneutly p%® 

sible—the more surely will these results 

be attained. 


Pee a ee 


The Yoron 


Many economists, it says, have 


There is probably a future 


Sut the latter is insignificant, 


the kind, yet confronted by the romantic 
writing afthe Yoron, we know not what to 
think, For these are the sentiments ex- 
pressed by our contemporary :—‘It is 
absurd to say that Japan is to become 
wealthy through the agency of her art. 
The Japanese are not so ignoble as: to 
devote themsclves to art for the sake of 
obtaining money from abroad. They are 
not the kind of persons to gain a livelihood 
by selling sentiment. The manufacturing 
peoples of the Occident will run any risks 
for the sake of obtaining the maximum of 
profit. By wealth they gain importance 
and prominence, and, treating art as a 
pastime, they give small remuneration to 
their artists. They may not think this 
themselves, but such is the reality at pre- 
sent. Tor our own part, what we desire 
of our countrymen in connection with the 
progress of Japanese art, is that they 
should not make the tastes of other coun- 
tries their objective point, but that they 
should follow the guidance of pure art. 
Before our eyes we have the fact that 
Japanese potters, for example, by adapt- 
ing their designs to foreign taste, have lost 

And 
this is the invitable result of the erroneous 


doctrine that Japan is to enrich herself by 
means of ber art. 


FAPAN'S PRESENT IDEAS ABOUT 
HER ART. 


Beitr rcse eee 

ROM the account published in the 

columns of The Times itis plan is 
the articles sent by Japan to the Patls 
Exhibition have not enhanced the 
putation of this country. In what eS 
cular respects they show inferiortty, 
are not told. But if the informatie! : 
The Times be supplemented by 4 
munication from Mr. TAKAHASHI, es 
shed in the columns of the Gn 
it would seem that want of origina! : 
the chief sin of the Japanese art a, 
of to-day. The shapes and designs ch 


; : i . sti 
Japanese art is a vehi-'by the potters of Kyédto, Arita and B 
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says Mr. TAKAHASHI, are for the most 
part those that have been familiar to the 
world as Japanese types for many years, 
whereas what Western collectors look for 
is novelty. Mr. TAKAHASHI’S travels in 
Europe and America have taught him that 
there is scarcely a family of wealth and 
station where Japanese art objects are not 
in request, and that whenever anything 
new comes into the market, it finds a 
purchaser without difficulty. One obstacle 
to the saleability of modern products is 
that the estimate of Occidental com- 
misseurs is based on the beautiful objects 
sent to them by Japan in former times ; 
objects which, having been manufactured 
under the patronage of the feudal nobles 
without regard to time or money, have no 
technical rivals now-a-days. It is undoub- 
tedly true that considerable improvement 
has taken place in the technique of all 
Japanese art manufactures during the past 
ten years, but there has been no corre- 
sponding development of designing ability, 
and since it is chiefly, if not altogether, to 
the beauty and novelty of her designs that 
Japan owes the favour her art products 
enjoy abroad, it is plain that to maintain 
and extend that favour the students of 
her school of design must bestir them- 
selves. Such, in brief, is the lesson taught, 
according to Mr. TAKAHASHI, by the ex- 
perience of the Paris Exhibition, and we 
do not for a moment question that it is 
a true and useful lesson. The whole 
matter of arl is receiving great attention 
now in Japan. Scarcely a week passes 
without some journalistic discussion of this 
important subject. Occasionally we find 
the conservative reaction of the time ex- 
ercising a strong influence. To this, for 
example, is to be attributed the recent 
dictum of the Yoron Shinshi, that Japan 
would be degrading her art did she attempt 
to adapt its products to Western demand. 
And the same spirit of contempt displays 
itself partially in the Zékyd Shimpé, 
where we read that though foreigners are 
so fond of Japanese art products, their 
taste is not based on a true appreciation 
of the spirit of that art or on an intimate 
knowledge of the national life it repre- 
sents, but merely on its superficially at- 
tractive features and on its novelty. Nor 
can we deny that this is to some extent 
true. For out of every ten foreign ama- 
teurs there are probably as many as six or 
seven who give themselves little concern 
about the meaning of the designs they 
admire, or the circumstances under which 
the objects they collect came into exist- 
ence. But, on the other hand, it is be- 
yond all doubt that during the thirty years 
of their modern intercourse with Japan, 
foreigners have done far more than the 
Japanese themselves ever did to analyse 
the art of this country, examine its motives 
and compile its grammar. Of course we 
cannot expect the critics who write in the 
columns of the Yoron and the Tékyd 
Shimpé to make admissions of this kind, 


especially at the present juncture. The 
foreign nose is for the moment emphatical- 
ly out of joint, and the popular fashion is 
to pull it still farther awry. “If our art is 
to progress,” says the latter journal, “we 
must make up our minds as to the course 
it should follow. If it is to blindly obey 
foreign direction, there is no hope for it. 
The whole object of art is not the produc- 
tion ofsaleable products. Ithas higher func- 
tions: to vitalize men’s hearts; to clevate 
humanity ; to obliterate envy and hatred ; 
to replace low pleasures by noble pursuits.” 
This writer also labours under the strange 
notion that Japanese art artizans would be 
debasing their art did they seek to adapt its 
products to Western markets. Yet he is 
far from being a purely partial critic. He 
does not hesitate to affirm that whereas all 
branches of Japanese art are remarkable for 
ingenuity (¢ahum), the palm of grandeur 
and breadth must be accorded to the art 
of Europe, and that in respect of these 
qualities Japan should not hesitate to 
model herself on Western lines. He even 
goes so far as to particularise architecture 
and sculpture as the branches upon which 
foreign influence may be allowed to 
exercise itself with advantage; and while 
pronouncing emphatically in favour of 
adopting oils as a vehicle for painting, he 
suggests the advisability of obtaining the 
views of Mr. ALFRED EAST, who is now 
on a visit to Japan, with regard to the 
points in which the pictorial art of this 
country may benefit by borrowing from 
Occidental sources. So, too, in an excel- 
lent address on art recently delivered by 
Mr. Orort Ketsuke, Japan’s new Repre- 
sentative at the Court of Peking, the 
notion that Japan has nothing to learn 
from Europe in art matters is strongly 
ridiculed, and the speaker tells his 
audience plainly that this country can- 
not hope to progress in her art unless 
she divests herself of all national prejudice 
in a matter which is essentially cosmopoli- 
tan. Mr. OTORI is not alone in this opi- 
nion. A Society, the Afeij¢ Bijitsu-hai, 
has lately been organised to propagate it. 
The President is Mr. WATANABE, Presi- 
dent of the Imperial University, and 
among the members are many men of 
high scholastic reputation. No prospectus 
of the Society’s views has yet been pub- 
lished, but from a speech recently delivered 
by Mr. WATANABE we learn that he advo- 
cates absolute liberality in matters of art, 
and that he scoffs at the notion of Japan’s 
losing the national characteristics of her 
art because she borrows what is good in 
the art of the West. She possesses, Mr. 
WATANABE declares, no truly indigenous 
art, for she owes so much of what she has 
to China and Korea that she can only be 
said to have built on foreign foundations. 
Yet she has impressed indelibly on the 
structure the features of her own national- 
ity ; and so too it may be confidently pre- 
dicted that by extending her eclecticism 
to the Occident also she runs no risk 


whatever of sacrificing her individuality. 
Mr. WATANABE and_ his fellow-thinkers 
show themselves, in this matter, faithful to 
the true spirit of progress, and incompar- 
ably more genuine artists than the narrow- 
minded folks who would seal Japanese art 
in its shell, and forbid it to share in that 
friction of national intellects by which the 
brightest sparks of human genius have been 
struck. The only thing to be regretted in 
the growth of such a Society is that people 
seem to regard it as in some sense opposed 
to the programme of the new Art School ; 
an idea which we imagine would be dis- 
pelled if the Art School could be induced 
to take the public into its confidence, and 
to tell us something explicit of the lines 
on which it is working. 


REAR-ADMIRAL COURBET. 
ook eg 

E suspect that if any foreign resi- 

dent in China whoremembers the in- 
cident of the blockade of the China coast by 
the French fleet under Admiral COURBET, 
and especially the bombardment of Foo- 
chow, were asked his opinion of that officer, 
he would describe him as a man of violent 
and unbridled temper, a perfect fire-cater, 
and a lover of war however unjust. The 
stories which were told about him, especi- 
ally in connection with the bombardment 
of Foochow, represented him to the public 
in the light of a savage and revengeful 
man who suffered keenly from the passive 
resistance of the Chinese and who panted 
for vengance upon them. How different 
the real Admiral COURBET was from this 
rough temporary popular estimate will be 
seen on examining a little volume which 
has lately been published in Paris entitled 
“COURBET d’aprés ses lettres par FELIX 
JULIEN, Paris, Palmé.”) 9 M. JULIEN has. 
made himself the chronicler of the career 
of another great Frenchman connected 
with Indo-China, DOUDART DE LaAGREE, 
but it is only with his new volume on 
Admiral COURBET that we are concerned 
at the present time. COURBET had pas- 
sed in the usual way through the Poly- 
technic School, and was at heart an ardent 
Republican: in his youth he was even 
revolutionary, and he refers to this fact 
in a famous letter which he wrote on 
the 24th February, 1884, when after his 
victory at Sontay, he found waiting for 
him an order from home superseding 
him and putting MILLOT in his place. He 
says, “ Just think that thirty-six years ago 
[ exposed my life in the streets of Paris to 
prepare for the coming of ces polichenel- 
les-la”’ COURBET, we are told, hada love 
for art of all kinds; above all for that 
of music, but he was beyond all other 
things a man of science both by acquire- 
ments and by character. ‘To the very last 
he studied with interest the developments 
of the higher mathematics and their rela- 
tion to mechanics, and in the application 
of mathematics to artillery, astronomy and 
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navigation none of his officers ventured to 
contest his superiority. His qualities were 
also recognised in France, so that when 
he was promoted from Governor of New 
Caledonia to be commander of the Tonquin 
Naval Division, it was felt that he would 
acquit himself with vigour in his new posi- 
tion. His activity was unbounded ; every 
detail of administration was under his own 
immediate eye. At the capture of Hue 
the artillery which bombarded the forts 
of Thuan-an, commanding the entrance 
to the river, was directed, and the 
guns actually pointed, by himself. The 
occupation of Hue and the treaty 
which immediately followed, were the 
first steps of COURBET in Tonquin. The 
‘second was the murderous capture of 
Sontay. Afterthis, to have occupied Bac- 
ninh was, says M. JULIEN, a matter of 
course; COURBET would not have waited 
even for reinforcements, and after the 
occupation of Bac-ninh, possession of the 
delta was complete and the operations 
were practically at an end. “And” says 
M. JULIEN “if was on the morrow of this 
great victory, on the eve of another success 
not less certain that COURBET received the 
news of his supersession.” Put it may be 
remarked here that M. JULIEN takes no 
account of the extraordinary diplomatic 
position which then existed in Paris, The 
Marquis TSENG, in that capital, and the 
Chinese Government in Peking, cate- 
gorically declared that an attack upon 
Sontay would be treated by China as a 
casus belli. Sontay was attacked, and, as 
we know, fell after terrible French losses, 
and it might: well be that the Govern- 
ment of M. FERRY, expecting China to 
carry out her threat, deemed it prudent 
to have in Tonquin in supreme com- 
mand a general rather than an admiral, 
more especially as, in the event of war 
the latter would be required elsewhere 
on the coast of China, as indeed was 
_the fact. However this may be, Cour- 
BET felt bitterly his withdrawal from 
Tonquin. His friend and biographer tells 
us what he would have done had he been 
free to follow his own course. After the 
Lang-son affair, which French writers, we 
suppose, until the end of time will con- 
tinue to describe as an ambush, and when 
COURBET’S services again became of the 
very utmost importance, we are told that 
his view was that a vigorous atlack upon 
China was indispensable. He wished to 
strike promptly and simultaneously at 
Port Arthur, Nankin, Woo-sung, Foo- 
chow and Amoy. “ With the force at my 
disposal,” he wrote, “I could destroy in a 
few days all the ports of the Celestial 
Empire and burn its navy.” But it was 
essential in his view that the blow should 
be struck at once so that the enemy should 
not have time to make preparations. But 
his pressing solicitations to the Govern- 
ment of Paris on this subject were made 
in vain ; and, says M. JULIEN, the officials 
succeeded admirably in paralysing a 


squadron of thirty-four ships of war, ably 
led, adequately fitted, and which had 
already shown what they were capable of 
doing. M. JULIEN describes in some detail 
and con amore the charm which the Ad- 
miral exercised over all those who were 
brought in contact with him. PIERRE LOTI, 
who was with him in the capacity of Private 
Secretary, says that everyone on board from 
the highest to the lowest had for him an ab- 
solute devotion. When necessary he was 
as severe and inflexible with others as 
with himself; remaining perfectly cour- 
teous, he had at the same time a short and 
imperious manner which admitted of no 
discussion. He would conclude an order 
with “you understand, mon ami? allez !”’ 
Another: point in COURBET’S character 
was that he was a sincere believer in the 
truths of Christianity. ‘ M. L’AsBsBeE,” he 
said in his last moments to the Chaplain, 
“]T have no desire to escape you;” and he 
more than once expressed in the strongest 
possible manner his respect for mission- 


aries, and denounced as traitors to France 


les miserables who would ill-treat them 
abroad. 

M. Loir, who was with the Admiral at 
the time of his death, in a volume which 
was published a few years ago, says that 
immediately after the occupation of the 
Pescadores, the Admiral, although very ill, 
invited his officers to a lunch on the sum- 
mit of the mountain which dominates the 
island of Ponghow. Every effort was made 
to render the occasion one of pleasure and 
relaxation to-men as well as officers. When 
he reached the top he discoursed with great 
energy and warmth on the incomparable 
strategic position, naval and commercial, 
which France now had in the Pescadores. 
But even then, says M. Lor, on one 
distant point of the horizon was a small 
cloud marking the approach of a steamer 
bringing despatches from Hongkong, which 
contained, not the felicitations of the states- 
men of France, not the thanks and grati- 
tude of his countrymen, but news of the 
disaster of Lang-son. The next steamer 
brought him news of the acceptance of the 
preliminaries of peace: “of a peace ac- 
cepted” say M. JULIEN “‘after defeat; a 
peace which led to the convention of 
Tientsin and which took no account what- 
ever of his victories of Foochow, Shaipoo 
and the Pescadores.” COuRBET, he says, 
could not resist the blow, and although it 
was given out that he was ill of fever 
it may with greater reason be said that 
he died of the peace; a hasty and ir- 
rational peace, concluded without neces- 
sity, without urgency, in disregard of his 
glorious feats of arms; forgetful of his 
success, contemptuous of his services, re- 
gardless of his conquests—‘ ex toute vérite, 
Courbet est mort du deuil de ses victories.” 


THE FOLKS WHO PREFER TO BE 
WITHOUT LAWS. 
eee ge 

T must be disappointing to the writers 
I who have so persistently taunted the 
vernacular press with want of patriotism 
and indifference to the public interests, 
because it refrained from joining in. a 
crusade against codes of which it had no 
more real knowledge than its taunters—it 
must be painful to these gentlemen to find 
that the only leading Japanese journal 
which takes any notice of their agitation 
is emphatically opposed to them. The 
great plank in the platform of the as- 
sailants of the new civil codes—we do not 
of course, allude to the Hégakushi—is that 
they have been compiled hastily with a 
view to Treaty Revision, and the interests 
of the nation are thus being sacrificed to 
foreign prejudies. The $77? Shimpo laughs 
this notion to scorn. It fails to see how 
codes which have been in process of com- 
pilation for the past fifteen years can be 
said to have been prepared with a view to 
the exigencies of the present crisis in the 
country’s foreign affairs. It declares that 
the codes have heen compiled solely be- 
cause the country has urgent need of 
complete and intelligible laws adapted to 
its altered condition ; it points out that if 
the work of compilation happens to be in 
an advanced stage just now, the fact is to 
be regarded simply as a fortunate coinci- 
dence; it explains that, in the diplomatic 
notes exchanged between herself and the 
Treaty Powers, Japan simply promises to 
hand them copies of the codes, but gives 
no sort of engagement as to the nature 
or contents of the codes, and it concludes 
by showing that as the date of the.com- 
plete abolition of consular jurisdiction is 
to depend upon that of the promulgation 
of the codes, Japan retains the regula- 
tion of both events strictly in her own 
hands. The ¥z7¢,in short, discovers no 
justification whatsover for the agitation 
engaged in by a section of the general 
public about this question. At the same 
time, it suggests that since parliament is 
to meet within the course of the next 
fourteen or fifteen months, the Go- 
vernment might be acting wisely if 
it refrained from promulgating the Codes 
until they have been submitted for the 
approval of the people’s representa- 
tives. This suggestion sounds reasonable, 
but we do not see that it would improve 
matters much. The only action that 
parliament could take in respect of such 
a large legislative work would be to ap- 
point a special Committee of experts to. 
examine and report upon the draft codes 
compiled during the preceding sixteen 
years. Now it is to be observed that, 
according to the Constitution, the annual 
session of the Diet lasts only three months. 
Such a period would be obviously quite 
inadequate for the work of examining and 
preparing a report on codes containing 
thousands of articles, and embodying a 
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is preparing to give the empire laws as 
soon as possible. Yet because an apparent 
connection has been discovered between 
the promulgation of the codes and the 
matter of Treaty Revision, unthinking 
Japanese have raised a cry that the inter- 
ests of a nation of thirty-eight millions are 
being sacrificed to the convenience of two 
or three thousand foreigners, and that 
codes unsuited to the country’s conditions 
are about to be thrust uponit. The in- 
terests of a few thousand foreigners, for- 
sooth! Is Treaty Revision undertaken, 
then, in foreign interests only? Is it noth- 
ing to Japan that she should ré-assert her 
independence as a sovereign state, and 
recover her judicial and tariff autonomy ? 
Is the sole object of Treaty Revision to 
secure freedom of trade, travel and resi- 
dence in Japan for a handful of foreigners ? 
And, on the other hand, what is the con- 
nection between Treaty Revision and the 
promulgation of the codes? Simply this ; 
that the complete carrying out of the 
Revised Treaties is not to take place until 
a definite period shall have elapsed from 
the time of promulgating the new codes. 
Japan is free to choose the time herself. 
If she decides to postpone it for ten years, 
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The States 


consider Germany’s case. 
composing the German Empire have ter- 
ritorial codes fairly suitable to their re- 
quirements, and the existence of these 
codes, good in themselves, mitigates the 
necessity of replacing them, while the 
interests that have been created under 
them demand most cautious treatment. 
On the other hand, all business require- 
ments are satisfied by the operation of 
a Commercial] Code which has been in 
force for twenty-seven years, and which is 
administered uniformly throughout the 
Empire. Thus, then, the advisability of 
replacing the various territorial Codes by 
one universal Civil Code may be classed 
among the suggestions of theoretical legis- 
lation rather than among the dictates of 
practical necessity. Nay more. It is in 
the domain of commerce that the want of 
duly recognised laws, or the conflict of 
existing laws, is most severely and dis- 
astrously felt. How did Germany behave 
ws-a-vis this fact? Did she devote year 
after year to the compilation of a Com- 
mercial Code, leaving the inhabitants of 
her newly amalgamated States to conduct 
their mutual business transactions accord- 
ing to the provisions of varying local laws ? 
By no means. She was far too practical 
to behave in such a perfunctory fashion. 
Scarcely had the Union been fairly ac- 
complished when (1861) the Commercial 
Code now in force was promulgated. Turn 
now to Japan’s case. Since the Restora- 


complete system of civil law and civil 
procedure. It would be necessary, there- 
fore, that an Imperial Order should be 
issued empowering the special Committee 
of investigation to remain in continual 
session until the next assembly of the 
Diet, when its report would be presented. 
This would bring the matter to the fall of 
1891. Suppose then that the Diet ac- 
cepted the Committee's report 7 Zofo, 
and suppose further that the report were 
favourable #2 ¢ofo, then there would be 
just a bare possibility that the projects of 
law, being voted forthwith, should be pro- 
mulgated in 1892 and put into operation 
at the close of 1893; that is to say, just 
four years hence. But it will be observed 
that this calculation depends entirely on 
the Committee’s absolute approval of the 
drafts ; depends, in fact, on the hypothesis 
that the projects of law are everything 
desirable, which is just what the agitators 
deny. Take, now, the other supposition. 
Assume that the projects are incongruous 
‘and unsuited to the conditions of the 
Japanese people. Then it is plain that 
the Committee would report unfavourably 
to the Diet of 1892, and the Diet would 
either authorize the same Committee, or 
appoint another Committee, to undertake 
the work of revision. How long would 
the second Committee require to accom- 
plish such a task? It might achieve it 
in a year, provided that the portions to 
be revised were comparatively small, but 
the strong probability is that more than/tion, nay rather since the opening of the 
one year would be required, in which{country thirty years ago, immense changes 
event the revised drafts could not be sub-| have been introduced into the every-day 
mitted to the Diet before 1893, and if|life of the nation. The commercial system 
then the EMPEROR, by special order, pro- has been virtually metamorphosed.  In- 
longed the session of the Diet, there}numerable operations, previously quite 
would be a possibility that the projects unknown, have been included in the 
might receive parliamentary sanction some- practice of business. Bills of lading, in- 
where about the middle of 1894, and be| surance, joint stock companies, all the 
promulgated at the close of that year or| transactions of exchange, even the condi- 
in the spring of 1895. The case for par-[tions under which real estate is held, 
liamentary reference resolves itself, there-| banking affairs, matters connected with the 
fore, into this. Supposing the projects|share market, and many other important 
to be every thing desirable—that is toj/functions of the people’s bread-earning 
say, supposing that no reason exists for] life, have either been added de novo or ma- 
deferring their speedy promulgation—then | terially altered. By what laws are all these 
by submitting them to the Diet, their pro-| things regulated? There are absolutely no 
mulgation is postponed from the spring|laws that bear on them. Japanese judges 
of 1890 to the spring of 1892—just two}have to administer justice according to 
But supposing that some portions|the principles implanted in their bosoms 
by a beneficent Providence, or according 
to their conceptions of Occidental law— 
conceptions varying, more or less, accord- 
ing to the system of the particular Western 
State with whose codes or text-books the 
Judge is familiar. Is it not difficult to 
imagine an intelligent and civilized people 
submitting quietly to such a state of affairs, 
and still more difficult to understand their 
mood when they talk contentedly of post- 
poning the enactment of laws for three, 
four or five years? The Government, as 
we believe, understanding that the ques- 
tion is not between the merits or demerits 
of codification, but between law or no law, 
has pushed forward this vital business, and 


that is her own affair. 
self to nothing, and to say that the Treaty 


forces her hand in any way with respect 
to the date of promulgating the Codes, is 
a complete misunderstanding. For the 
rest, having regard to existing circum- 
stances, the Japanese should welcome 
every lever that tends to accelerate the 
enactment of laws so urgently needed as 


the new codes. 


THE VERNACULAR PRESS ON 
TREATY REVISION. 
a 

T is of course a matter of great in- 

terest to foreigners residing in Japan to 
know in what manner, and in what propor- 
tions, the vernacular newspapers group 
themselves with regard to the question of 
Treaty Revision. We have been ourselves 
taken to task by a local English contem- 
porary for underrating the strength of the 
opponents of Count OkuMaA’s party, and 
in support of this criticism an analysis, 
published some time ago in these columns, 
is quoted against us. Without any desire 
to engage in a controversy about a matter 
which is obviously one of facts, not opi- 
nions, we may be permitted to point out 
that the analysis referred to was made 
some time ago, when several of the leading 
journals had not yet ranged themselves 
definitely on either side. To-day we are 
in a better position to formulate a distinct 
conclusion. The Mrppou, indeed, has just 
submitted to its readers an artistically 
arranged table, in which the journals for 
and against the programme are divided 
into four groups respectively according 
to.their state of mental caloric, namely, 
those that are at the boiling point, those 
at fever heat, those that are warm and 


years. 
of them fail to obtain the approval of a 


parliamentary Committee, then their pro- 
mulgation is postponed from the spring 
of 1890 to the spring of 1895, or five 
years. It seems to us very singular that 
such leisurely legislation should be ad- 
vocated by thinking Japanese. The posi- 
tion of this country in respect of civil laws 
is very different from the position of a 
European State, as Germany for example. 
The deliberation shown by Germany in 
respect of her civil code has been quoted 
not merely as a justification, but even as 
a reason, for similar slowness on Japan’s 
But no rational comparison can 


part. 
For 


be set up between the two empires. 


She pledges her- - 
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those that are temperate. The conveni- 
ence of this method is that it enables the 
classifier to divide the ‘‘ temperate ” jour- 
nals much after his own fancy, and he 
takes advantage of the license to include 
the F27¢ Shimpé and the Chiugai Dempé 
among the opponents of the measure, 
though the $27? Shimpé supports it be- 
yond all question, and the Chiugat Shimpé, 
though reticent, is obviously not hostile. 
It must be evident, too, that a journal of 
real influence and status rarely allows 
itself lo be betrayed into a “feverish” or 
“boiling” condition, and thus the arbi- 
trary division adopted by the Nippon in- 
dicates rather the controversial style of the 
various journals than the actual tempera- 
ture of their sentiments. Grouped with- 
out regard to these insignificant shades of 
difference, the vernacular press falls into 


the two following battalions :— 


For Count Okuma’s Against Count Okuma’s 
Programme. Programme, 

Hochi Shimbun, Tokyo Koron. 

Choya Shimbun. Shinonome Shimbun, 
Mainichi Shimbun. Eiri Fiyu. 

Nichi Nichi Shimbun, Hoshu Shinron., 

Fiji Shimpo Kansei Nippo. 
Kaishin Shimbun. Seiron, 


Keizai Zassht. Lokyo Shimpo. 
Yomi-uri Shimbun. Asahi Shimbun, 
Kempo Zasshi. Nippon. 


Risai Zasshi. 
Yoron Shinsht. 
Kokumin-no. Tomo. 


To anyone possessing even the most 
superficial acquaintance with the positions 
occupied by the various Japanese news- 
papers and periodicals, it is unnecessary 
to point out that, while the group of pub- 
lications on the left of the above list com- 
prises all the leading journals of Japan— 
with the exception of the Asahi Shimbun 
—the group on the right comprises jour- 
nals of quite secondary importance, the 
very names of several being probably 
unknown to many of our readers. Let us 
consider these jouryals briefly in detail. 
The Zékyé Kéron was started by some 
members of the Radical Party, among 
whom Mr. Hosui Toru was chief, after 
their banishment from the capital under 
the provisions of the Peace Preservation 
Regulations. Subsequently, however, it 
passed into the hands of the proprietor of 
the Asahi Shimbun, and, together with 
that journal, whose head-quarters are at 
Osaka, it is now nominally a liberal inde- 
pendent newspaper. In respect of its 
general policy, however, it is decidedly 
opposed to the Government. The Shzz0- 
nome Shimbun, an Osaka journal, may be 
called the organ of the Soshz, so intem- 
perate and extreme are its views, and so 
openly have those turbulent gentlemen as- 
sociated themselves with it. The Zuri Ftyu 
is the organ of the $zyu-to (Radicals), 
and is consequently opposed on principle 
to every measure for which Count Okuma, 
the former leader of the Katshin-to (Pro- 
gressionists), is responsible. The Héshu 
Shinron is a conservative periodical, ac- 
credited with representing the views of 
General Viseount Torio, and therefore 
pledged to condemn every scheme of 


Treaty Revision which falls short of restor-! 


ing to Japan absolutely, immediately and 
unconditionally, her judicial and tariff au- 
tonomy. The Kansez Nippé is a journal 
just started in Osaka under the direction 
of Mr. SUEHIRO, a writer of great ability, 
who: formerly edited the Chéya Shimbun. 
Mr. SUEHIRO is a leading member of the 
Radical party, and, other things apart, his 
attitude towards a programme devised by 
Count OKUMA and approved by the pre- 
sent Cabinet might have been predicted 
from the first. We have not, however, 
had an opportunity of seeing the Kaxsez 
Nippé, and we are therefore unable to 
speak of the nature of Mr. SUEHIRO’S op- 
position. But, when we recall the very 
sensible and liberal views advanced by 
him during the TANI agitation of 1887, 
we find it impossible to credit him with 
uncompromising hostility to a scheme in- 
comparably more favourable to Japan than 
was the curious labyrinth of conditions 
elaborated by the hydra-headed conference 
of that unfortunate time. The next journal 
on our list is the Sezron, the organ of the 
Daidé-Danketsu. Now, the Government’s 
failure to accomplish Treaty Revision on 
terms satisfactory to Japan has for years 
constituted a strong plank in the Opposi- 
tion platform, and when Count GOTO was 
organising and educating the Datdé-Dan- 
ketsu he inculcated views on this subject 
which, as we pointed out at the time, were 
calculated to create dangerously large ex- 
pectations. We are not surprised, there- 
fore, to find the Datdé-Danketsu in the 
very head and front of the present agita- 
tion, but it is to be greatly regretted that 
the spirits raised by Count Goro have 
passed beyond the range of his exorcism, 
and that the party of which he was lately 
the father is now conducting a violent 
agitation against the Cabinet of which he 
isto-day amember. ‘There remain on our 
list only the Zékyd Shimpé and the Nippon. 
The latter represents a group of Conser- 
vative politicians, the signatories of the 
Hogakusht protest included, who are 
hostile to codification, and who persist in 
the strangely erroneous notion that this 
important legislative measure has been 
impropérly subserved to the interests of 
Treaty Revision. The former, the Zékyé 
Shimpd, is a journal of which we cannot 
speak with assurance. Some one recently 
suggested that it has close relations with 
Count INOUYE, but we know this to be 
entirely incorrect. Public opinion has 
always indicated another Cabinet Minister 
as its directing spirit. What may be 
taken for granted, however, is that the 
present attitude of the paper towards 
Count OkuMa’s scheme of Treaty Revi- 
sion is not dictated by anyone inside the 
Cabinet, inasmuch as, apart from the trea- 
chery and impropriety of such inspiration, 
every member of the Cabinet is known to 
have officially endorsed the scheme. 

From this analysis, made, as we think, 
impartially, our readers can at once ap- 
preciate the true nature of the opposition 


encountered by Count OKUMA’S pro- 
gramme. That opposition may be divided 
into three elements. First, the opposition 
of agitators pledged to assume a hostile 
attitude towards any and every measure 
approved by the Government. Secondly, 
the opposition of those who, whether from 
conservative motives or at the dictation of 
personal interests, desire to prevent the 
opening of the country to mixed resid- 
ence. And thirdly, the opposition of those 
who have always regarded the Kaishin 
party with implacable enmity, and who 
are therefore unable to endorse any action 
taken by the former head of that party. 
Of the nature of the arguments advanced 
by these persons, or by their champions in 
the columns of third-class newspapers, 
space fails us to speak here. But there 
cannot, we imagine, be much difficulty in 
estimating the real strength of the opposi- 
tion as indicated in the above list of 
publications, where on one side we have 
virtually all the journals of light and leading 
in Japan, and on the other only newspapers 
of comparatively insignificant status, go- 
verned in most cases by party politics 
rather than by patriotic considerations, and 
pledged, as the first condition of their 
existence, to hold briefs against the 
Government in every public question. 
Cursory readers of the Japanese press 
may perhaps be deceived by the greater 
activity and noisiness of these opposition 
journals. But they are the attacking 
party. In vehemence and clamour lies 
their only hope of obtaining a hearing or 
attracting a following, while, on the other 
hand, their subordinate rank in the field of 
journalism guarantees them against seri- 
ous notice by the leading organs of public 
opinion. 


PROFESSORS SEKIVA AND KIKUCHI 
ON BANDAT-SAN. 

——— <> —-- ------- 
UST this time last year we were re- 
ceiving, from day to day, detailed in- 
telligence of terrible disasters caused by 
the eruption of Bandai-san, and now our 
memory of the catastrophe is revived and 
a clear conception of its incidents conveyed 
by a paper which appears in the Journal 
of the College of Science in the Imperial 
University from the pens of Professors 
SEKIYA and KikuCHI. So much was writ- 
ten at the time about this eruption, happily 
a rare incident in Japan, that there seemed 
little left for any one to say on the sub- 
ject. Yet we are mistaken if this narrative 
by Professors SeKIYA and KIKUCHI is not 
read from beginning to end with unabated 
interesL by a large section of the public. 
It is, of course, a scientific account, but 
the picturesque, nervous English of the 
recital imparts colour to the driest record 
of facts and observations. Bandai-san 
has had a calamitous story. Originally 
a single massive mountain, it was rent 
asunder and split into several peaks, 
about a thousand years ago, by volcanic 
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eruption, the débris hurled down engulfing | there before, in July, 1885, when 1 stayed three 


two districts with the fifty villages they 
contained, the present Lake Inawashiro 
being created in their place. Professor 
HUXLEY, whose mind has of late been 
so much exercised about the -Gadarene 
miracle, may be interested to learn that 
_ the real authors of this catastrophe away 
back in the ninth century were devils who 
resided in Bandai-san, and that they were 
not expelled and forced to take refuge in 
the neighbouring mountain, until, by the 
- EMPEROR’S command, the renowned priest 
KuKAl had visited the accursed spot 
and performed ten days secret prayer to 
Buddha. Thenceforth Bandai-san enjoyed 
peace and quiet. Rivers flowed gently 
about its base, the deep rents in its bosom 
were clothed with grasses and shrubs, 
dense forests bent their branches over 
its surface, and little by little the smoke 
that ascended from its summit took 
its final departure heavenward, and left 
two graceful peaks outlined clear and 
soft against the blue sky. It is true in- 
deed that the devils from time to time got 
back to their old haunt, and stirred up 
very disquieting commotions, making lakes, 
rivers, waterfalls, and marshes in most un- 
pected places. But all these troubles had 
become mere traditions when, on the 15th 
July, 1888, the evil spirits that KUKAI had 
exorcised, re-collected their energies and 
worked the stupendous deed of mischief 
still so/fresh in our memories. Only an 
explosion of steam at a quarter before 
eight in the morning, and by half-past 
eight the whole face of the country was 
changed. “ The greater part of the bulk 
of Ko-bandai was just split into mighty 
fragments, which were thrown down much 
after the manner of a land-slip. Descend- 
ing the mountain sides with ever ac- 
celerating velocity, the components of 
these avalanches were dashed against ob- 
stacles in their way and against each other, 
and were thus rapidly reduced to confused 
masses of earth and rocks.’’ Seldom has 
such a deluge swept down upon the vallies 
and gardens of an inhabited land. Fifteen 
hundred and eighty-seven millions of 
cubic yards of the viscera of a mountain— 
that was the little mass that surged madly 
down the slopes of Bandai-san, burying 
villages, damming rivers and tearing hu- 
man beings limb from limb. Everyone 
remembers the story of those three hot 
springs on the side of the mountain, whose 
healing waters used to attract so many 
sick folks from the surrounding districts, 
and which simply disappeared in five 
minutes from the face of the earth as 
the contumelious censer-holders in the 
Old Testament are supposed to have dis- 
appeared. Staying at one of these springs 
was a certain Buddhist priest, Mr. ‘TSuURU- 
MAKI, who lived to tell the tale of his awful 
experience in the following fashion :— 


I started from my native village on the 8th of 
July, in company with four of my friends, for 
Bandai-san, and arrived there on the 12th, te. 
three days before the catastrophe. I had been 


weeks. On the day of my recent arrival (the 8th) 
the fog was unusually dense, and the volume of 
steam at Kaminoyu seemed to have lessened. On 
the 13th the fog was denser still, and remained so 
ull the evening. The rgth was a bright day, 
the fogs of the previous days having cleared up. 
From about 10 o’clock in the morning of this date 
the flow of the spring began to diminish. But the 
fact that the amount of discharge is smaller in fine 
weather and larger in cloudy days is well-known 
among bathers, so that we gave no heed to it. 
The morning of the 1gth, which was the fatal day, 
dawned with a bright and pleasant sky, and the 
flow ofthe spring was as usual. At about 8 
o'clock, however, there was a fierce convulsion of 
the ground, and we all rushed out of the house. 
In about 10 minutes (seconds?), while we were 
fearfully wondering what was the matter, a terrible 
explosion suddenly burst out from the slope of 
Ko-bandai, about one chd* above a place at which 
steam has been issuing from time unknown. This 
was followed by a dense mass of black smoke, 
which ascended into the air and immediately 
covered the sky. At this time, showers of large 
and small stones were falling all aboutus. ‘To 
these horrors were added thundering sounds, and 
the tearing of mountains and forests presented a 
most unearthly sight, which I shall never forget 
while I live. We fled in all directions, but before 
we had gone many métres we were all thrown pro- 
strate on the ground. It was pitchy dark; the 
earth was still heaving beneath us; our mouths, 
noses, eyes, and ears were all stuffed with mud 
and ashes. We could neither cry out nor move. 
[hardly knew whether I was dead or in a dream. 
Presently a stone fell on my hand, and I knew. 
I was wounded. Imagining, however, that death 
was at hand, I prayed to Buddha. Later, I 
received wounds on my loins right foot, and 
back. After the lapse of an hour the stones 
ceased to rain, and the atmosphere had cleared 
from darkness to a light like moonlight. Think- 
ing. this a fine opportunity to escape, I got 
up and cried, ‘ Friends, follow me!’; but nobody 
was there. When I had descended about two 


‘cho, there was a second, and after another ché, a 


third explosion. In these sand and ashes were 
ejected, but no stones. I reached Odera at noon, 
and there [ received surgical treatment, etc. 


If pious Buddhists attribute the escape 
of this reverend gentleman to the direct 
intervention of the deity he worships, they 
will have at least as much warrant for their- 
faith as had many a medizeval historian 
of miracles. 
Concerning the strange piling up of the 
ejectamenta in an almost vertical wall at 
the point where they ceased to travel 
downwards,. Messrs. SEKIYA and KIKUCHI 
endorse the opinion expressed in these 
columns at the time, namely, that succes- 
sive layers of descending matter were eaclr 
arrested at much the same point and thus 
heaped upon each other. But concerning 
the gigantic boulders, hundreds of tons in 
weight, which were afterwards found rest- 
ing on the surface of the débris far away 
from the crater, they are content to say 
that these ‘“‘were evidently carried along 
as part of the mud current and not hurled 
through the air.” Now it is plain that, 
given a rock and a mass of loose earth set 
rolling simultaneously down a slope under 
the influence of the same initial and the 
same accelerating force, the solid rock will 
feel the retarding effects of friction more 
slowly than the accompanying soft matter, 
and may thus outstrip the latter, weight 
for weight. This would account for the 
position of massive boulders at points 
where the comparatively light components 
of the earth stream had evidently parted 
with nearly the whole of their momen- 
tum. But it is difficult to imagine that 
such a tremendous explosion of pent 


* One cho is nearly equal to 109 métres. 


up energy tore its way outward along 
only one line of least resistance. More 
probably it developed itself in several 
directions, so that the rocks upon which it 
acted, being hurtled through the air in 
various trajectories, sometimes came to 
rest sitting on the very surface of the 
stream of ejectamenta. We do not see 
why the hurtling of rocks through the air 
should be denied in respect of one side of 
the mountain—and that the side where 
nearly the whole energy was developed— 
while lofty aerial flights are attributed to 
them on the other side. For Messrs. 
SEKIYA and KIKUCHI adhere persistently 
to the much disputed theory that the 
thousands of holes found on the south 
slope of Bandai-san—that is to say, on the 
slope behind the crater—were caused for 
the most part by falling stones, which, de- 
scending from great heights, buried them- 
selves in the ground. Objection to this 
hypothesis has been taken on. mathematical 
grounds, but it is easily demonstrable 
that falling boulders might reach the 
ground with ample velocity to bury 
themselves deep in its surface. Besides, 
every artillerist knows that shells dis- 
charged from mortars trained at an eleva- 
tion of 45° do often bury themselves 
completely. Professor MILNE, however, 
attributed the holes to seismic action ; in 
other words, he concluded that owing to the 
wide disturbance caused by the earthquake 
waves, discharges of water were spouted 
upwards at various points, leaving holes 
wherever they escaped. To this the au- 
thors of the essay take exception, for 
though not denying that holes may be and 
have elsewhere been thus formed, they find 
it impossible to believe that ‘ejection of 
water could have occurred over the great 
area covered by the pits on the rocky 
summits and steep slopes of Bandai and 
Akahani.” But their strongest claim to 
credence is that, by digging down, they 
actually found stones at the bottoms of 
several of the holes, as did also an inde- 
pendent investigator, Mr. E. ODLuM. The 
presence of these stones was explained in 
an extraordinary fashion by Professor 
MILNE, who thought that, originally eject- 
ed from the holes, they might have drppped 
back into them, a most remarkable ex- 
ample of cup-and-ball practice on the part 
of Nature—or, shall we not say, on the part 
of the seismic demons exorcised by KUKAI. 
Other observers endeavoured to persuade 
themselves and the public that the holes 
were merely depressions indicating places 
from which trees had been torn by the 
hurricane, but these gentlemen have not 
yet explained how a hurricane could hop 
about the slopes of a mountain picking 
out a tree here and there and leaving the 
neighbouring trees unharmed. We must 
not follow Professors SEKIYA and KIKUCHI 
too far, however. Their paper is full of 
interest, whether they describe how a field 
of rice was levelled by the atmospheric 
disturbance in such a fashion that ‘the 
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slender stalks were laid flat upon the 
ground as regularly and evenly as though 
they had been combed down in parallel 
lines ;” or whether they speak of the eject- 
ed dust spreading itself over an area of 
750 square miles, and finally reaching the 
sea-coast 62 miles away from the volcano; 
or whether they illustrate their story with 
excellent maps and statistics. It is alto- 
gether a most complete narrative of a 
wonderful phenomenon, and we strongly 
recommend it to the perusal of our 
readers. 


FOREIGN OFFICE NOTIFICATION, 
. No. 3. 


a 


In order to the practical enjoyment of the privi- 
leges secured to Mexican citizens in the interior of 
this Empire by the provisions of the Treaty of 
Amity and Commerce, concluded on the goth day 
of the 11th month of the 21st year of Meiji (Nov. 
11th, 1888) between this empire and the United 
States of Mexico, it is hereby notified that the 
following Regulations are enacted for the purpose 


of convenience in determining nationality. 


(Signed) Count Okuma SHIGENOBU, 


Minister of State for Foreign 
Affairs. 


Dated the 29th day of the 7th month of the 22nd 


year of Meiji (July 29th, 1889). 


REGULATIONS FOR CERTIFICATES OF 
NATIONALITY. 


(Kokusekt Shémei-sho). 


Act. L—lIn accordance with these Regulations, 
citizens of the United States of Mexico can obtain a 
Certificate of Nationality by applying to the Fo- 


reign Office through the Local Authorities. 


Art, I1].—Persons desirous of obtaining Certi- 
ficates of Nationality will apply in person to the 
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which you receive from your own contact with 
nature. Itis a pleasant thing to feel that Art is 
a universal language; a means of expression of 
one man’s thought to another ; of mutual sympa- 
pathies, and mutual interests in life. It should have 
the tendency towards a better feeling between 
men and nations. Why do we know you so well 
and appreciate you so highly in our excitement 
of Western life? It is not that you are a great 
and industrious people, frugal, hospitable, and 
polite; itis not that you are imbibing western 


MR. ALFRED EAST ON JAPANESE 
ART. 
Sep 

An address delivered by Mr. ALFRED East, 
R.L.; F.R.P.E., before the Afeiji Bijutsu Kai. 

President WATANABE and members of the ‘Tokyo 
Meyi Bijutsu Kai. ln answer to au invitation from 
your President, 1 am here to say a few words to 
you on Art. I have not prepared a paper or 
thought out to any extent what best I can say, as 
I did not think it would be possible to accede to 
your request, but Lam very pleased to be here and 
I trust the few remarks I shall make may be inter- 
esting to you. No doubt you are desirous of know- 
ing what a painter of the West will say of the 
painters of Japan; to hear how the art of your 
great and interesting country has appealed to me; 
and to have an opinion from me as to the posi- 
tion it. holds in the Western world and as to 
the possibilities of its future development. ‘These 
things you expect of me. I am sure if one of 
your artists could be induced to visit us and tell 
us of his first impressions of our art, we would 
be extremely interested. I have been thinking 
how it would affect. him, and [I can imagine 
with what emotions he would approach the 
great pictures of Europe. When [ have given 
you my Gist impressions of your art, I should 
iike to ask you what your present aspirations 
are and in what position yor feel your art to be, 
and if you arrive at certain conclusions, to offer 
you to the best of my ability a few words of advice. 
Well, gentlemen, the first charm of your art was 
a sense of the novelty, a pleasure which none but 
foreigners can thoroughly enjoy. T was much 
impressed by the directness of its expression and 
its spontaneity, often its sparkling gaiety, and on 
its religious side ils serenity and repose. It has 
given me a glimpse of your manners and customs, 
your legends and romances, but fam convinced it 
rises higher than all in its deco ative character ; in 
that direction it has gained my sincere admiration. 
Time will not permit me to refer to your different 
schools, but T hope to say a few words concerning 
the effect of the teaching of the past upon your 
modem watk. Your past art was to an extent a 
record of its time; it most assuredly is a record 
of the fact that to a great extent, tradition and 
convention governed il, therefore it is not as 
interesting to us as if it were free to express 
the whole will and desire of the artist. You as 
a representative body of young Japanese artists, 


development; it is your Art. Your art has made 
you respected, and therefore | would ask you in the 
most earnest manner not to be led away by what 
is merely superficial in Western Art, without en- 
quiring into its deepest meaning and its noblest 
expressions. But I think I can hear you say: how 
arewe to make progress if we do not look beyond 
ourselves, outside of our own borders forthe leading? 
I would venture to answer this question, but before 
doing so I would ask you one or two others which 
if you can answer will make it easy for me to 
reply. At this critical point of your history 
and of your country’s tapid progress, have you 
weighed all the claims of the past art of Japan; 
have you found out for yourselves wherein it is not 
in sympathy with your present lines of thoupht; 
have you felt that it is limited in tts expression be- 
cause iis aim has been to fulfil local requirements 
or to suit itself to local surroundings, and that it 
does not in any eminent degree rise superior to 
these conditions, to the dignity of a “fine” art? Is 
it self-sufficient, self-contained P Does it reveal the 
whole of human life and its highest aims in ait? 
The charm of the relation of man to nature—is ita 
complete revelation of his love of nature? Does it 
strongly appreciate its poetry and its music; its 
infinity, its mystery; and the more subtle charms 
which words cannot convey, and which art should 
reveal? If it does not simply stop on the altain- 
ment of a decorative result, no matter how beauti- 
ful that result may be ;—if you feel it has higher 
possibilities, (and T believe you will not be led 
away by the sophistry which may say you have 
nothing to learn); I say if you feel that there are 
higher developments for it, [ wish you God 
speed. I believe that technical knowledpe of 
the West does not of necessity mean the loss 
of your national character, but it would be well 
to bear in mind that it was-your decorative art that 
introduced you to the world, that by it you are ap- 
preciated, and a very high complement has been 
paid to you in the fact that it has influenced greatly 


political faiths, or a hundred other things in your * 


Local Authorities, handing in to the chief Focal 
Official a written application stating the nation- 
ality, name and age of the applicant, and accom- 
panied by documents furnishing proof of nationality. 
Should there be a Mexican Consul resident in the 
locality, his endorsement must be obtained to the 
application. 

Art. I[L—lIn case the applicant does not possess 
documents furnishing proof of nationality, he must 
hand in a declaration that he belongs to the 
nationality stated in his application. 

Art. IV.—On receipt of an application for a Cer- 
tificate of Nationality, the chief Local Official wil! 
investigate the circumstances of the case and 
forward a report, accompanied by a statement of 
his own opinion, to the Foreign Office at the same 
time as the application. 

Art. V.—Certificates of Nationality will be con- 
veyed to applicants from the Foreign Office 
through the Local Authorities. No fees will be 
charged. 


the decorative art of Europe; whieh fact proves to 
you to what a high position you have carried it, But 
although it has so much influeyced our decoration 
it has not to any great extent affected our fine art, 
Now, I want to say a few words of one of the in- 
fluences your old art has had upon you with respect 
to its conventionality. I would not for one mo- 
ment condemn the conventional forms used in your 
decoration, bud if you claim to havea fine art then 
the drag of conventionality ts a fatal thing, When 
the charm of novelty is over I begin to see less 
originality than I expected. I see how far the se- 
verence for the past bas affected you: the same 
subjects treated in the same style with but lule 
difference of expression; util T begin to say to 
myself: is there anything new or original? Surely 
in this beautiful country there area thousand fresh 
ideas that nature suggests; you do not appear to 
look for the big things in nature. [sometimes feel 
thalin art matters you are great in small things, 
in great things small, and I believe it is that you 
are hindered by those conventional traditions of 
which I see you are intending to free yourselves. 
In speaking of conventionality may I tell you how 
we in the West suffered by its enslavement, a con- 
vention which in many points had no claim to our 
respect Lut its age. You may know that there as 
well as here if any really good work did not con- 


wishing to make your art the record of your times, 
a teflex of your own personal life and experience, 
—you believe that Artis a progressive thing and 
that fresh expressions of it: will be evolved from 
the different conditions of social and political life. 
You do not think that: your art has attained its 
highest level, and you no doubt regret to see the 
evil of that assumption, the results being the 
constant repetition of old forms and old ideas, 
and an absence of originality, Although you 
respect the old art of your country and would 
not lose one particle of what within it is preat 
and good, you wish to form for yourselves a wider 
field and pet a more extended vision, than 
the convention of that past will allow; and the 
most serious question faces yous can you do so 
without losing your peculiar national character 
which has won for your art such a flattecing position 
in the estimation of the world?) A grave respon- 
sibility rests upon you, perhaps a yraver one than 
at any time in your history, for in your hands is 
the fate of your future: it tests with you whether 
succeeding generations will award you praise or 
blame in the guardianship of your sacred trust, 
These future generations will care with but a pass- 
ing interest for the recital of your commercial or 
even your political allainments, but what  avill 
survive the shock of time will be your Ait; and 


Foreign Orrice Instruction. No. I. 
The following is the form of the Certificate of 
Nationality granted to citizens of the United 
States of Mexico, in accordance with Notification 


No. 3 of the Foreign Office. 


(Face oF CERTIFICATE). why ? because in itthe proof of your attainments | form to a certain conventional standard it was 
Certificate of Nationality (in red ink). will descend to them, Is it not true that often we] condemned by the ruling powers (like your old 
Name. . enquire with but secondary interest the name} tea circles here) ; therefore painters sacrificed their 
Nationality. ‘Jof the person painted ina portrait; the greater] independence too often to comply with the re- 
Age. interest is in the painter. ‘The sculptor who] quirements of those arbitrary rules, and so 
builds a tomb often puts up a monument to his}lived under an art despotism. Now if these 


The above (so and so) is hereby certified to be 
a citizen of the United States of Mexico. 


Date 
Foreign Office (Stamp). 
(Back oF CEeRTIVicaTE). 
Note. 


In accordance with the ‘Treaty of Amity and 
Commerce between this Empire and the United 
States of Mexico, concluded on ihe 3oth day of the 
1ith month of the 2tst year of Afeisi, citizens of 
the United States of Mexico may freely travel, 
sojourn and reside in all parts of the Empire, may 
engage in the business of trade, and may hire 
houses and godowns, submitting to and observing 
the laws and regulations of the Empire in the 
same manner as subjects of the Empire. 


own glory vather than to the person whom 
that tomb covers. Your art will speak for you, 
by it will you be judged whether you can justly 
claim an equal place among the most cultivated 
nations. Remember, you challenge the whole world 
in your art, Your fashions, your wealth, your social 
life are local things, but your art is a thing for all 
men and alltime; you tell the world in’ your art 
what you are and what you think and feel, in a 
language all may understand, which has not to 
pass through the ordeal of a translation, as your 
literature has, to blunt the sharpness of its meaning; 
and you are going to tell your own story; you are 
going to say how much you yourselves love the 
beautiful in’ vature and in life; you are going 
to tell us what your) personal aspirations are 
and to make your art the record of your impressions 


rules applied to technical principles only I should 
say good, but they did not do so, they go- 
veined the expression to a very great extent 
also and hindered the painter in the full realiz- 
ation of his aim. ‘The emancipation was effected 
in landscape painting by Juhu Constable, a 
member of that immortal body of men called 
the Norwich school; and it is in their spirit 
that the new vitality of the Westemn artis found. 
It seems a small matter, but men of thonght and 
originality rejoiced in this feedom ; and what is the 
result? We find in our art now an individualism 
as strong as that in our literature; the painter 
being released from all these Lindjng rules, and 
free (excepting of course always the necessary 
rules of technique which is the grammar of all 
ait) he can tell his owa story in his own way. 
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Such is a little sketch of the modern renaissance of 
landscape painting in the West} and such a result 
is possible for good in yourart here. We in Brit- 
aiu have not lost, [ trust, what was peculiar and 
characteristic; we have not lost our own expression 
in landscape art, althongh we have gained our 
freedom. This enfranchisement gives us greater 
possibilities, and we see now in England a phase 
of landscape art we have never possessed Lefore, 
and which isto an infinitely greater extent true 
to our national feelings. It is on these lines and 
in this spirit that I would advise you to gain the 
knowledge of western technique, as I said befure, the 
knowledge of which cannot mean loss of national 
character. The very independence of your new 
freedom should lead you to express to us more of 
your inner life and of your national instincts 5 it is 
through this emancipation of thought in your art, 
that I can see its promise of greater attainments ; 
and that is the lesson IT would impress upon 
you to-day. Be men, be serious and earnest 
befitting your great responsibilities; do not copy 
European art in the letter but work in its spirit 
which will vitalize everything you do, and stamp 
upon it the genuine impression of your devotedness ; 
then without fear, if you study what is true and 
beautiful, you willattain for yourart a higher place 
in the estimation of the wold. It is expected I 
should say something to you on technical matters. 
I will only say: make yourselves acquainted with 
the construction and character of all the things you 
paint; observe most carefully in nature the different 
relation of colour to colour and light to dark 
(which we call values) and upou which the trath 
and beauty of aerial perspective depends, and in 
your full liberty to select from nature be sure you 
are guided by a synthetic purpose. You may and 
should analyze the materials of nature, but do not 
allow yourselves to be led away from your mo- 
tive by any analytical charm of the things them- 
selves, for one of the objects to strive for is a sense 
of unity and the details are the most admirable 
when in perfect relation to the whole. Re- 
member a single cherry blossom does not make a 
spring, or a single swallow a summer; there are 
greater things in nature than its most beautiful 
details, which Youn must, and will, discover fot 
yourselves. [thank you for the cordial reception 
you have given to me. 


THE KANE-GA-FUCHI SPINNING 
ATILE.: 
eee eran ere 


The latest addition to an industry, the progress 
of which in Japan has Leen quite phenomenal, is 
made by the completion of the Kane-ga-fuchi Cot- 
ton Spinning Mill at Mukojima, Tokyo, an enter- 
prise which is probably the most perfectly equip- 
ped of its kind in the Empire. On Thursday was 
an informal opening day, and many people visited 
the factory and watched the interesting processes 
carried on within its walls. 

‘The mill is situated on the Mukojima road, 
about four miles from the city, on alow marshy 
piece of ground, which has been filled up with sol 
and sand to a height of nine feet, ona level with 
the road, The grounds are beautifully laid out 
with cherry trees, plants, and shiubs, which give 
them more the appearance of a patk, or pri- 
vate estate, than the environs of a manulac- 
turing concern, ‘The mill is a one stor ied shed, 
built of brick, and is well lighted from roof and 
sides. It is admirably designed for cotton spin- 
hing, and most conveniently situated for the land. 
ing of cotton, the buildings ranging along the 
banks of the river, so that the raw colton coming 
from the steamers in Yokubama harbour by cargo- 
boat can be moored alongside the godowns of the 
mill, The engine-1oom, which forms a two-stot ied 
annexe to the factory proper, contains the engines 
driving the mill, the bage fly wheel, with four 
lesser wheels by which the power is conveyed to 
the different shafting, and the engine and dytamos 
for the electric lighting of the premises, Steam is 
supplied for the main engines by four Lancashire 
steel boilers, of the Beeley make, and const: ucted 
on the Galloway principle. ‘They are each thirty 
feet lonp by seven feet diameter, and cary a 
pressure of 120 Ibs. per square inch, “These 
supply a pair of horizontal compound engines, 
of seven hundred and fifty indicated horse-power, 
bnilt by the eminent firm of Messrs. Goodfellow 
and Matthews, Hyde, England, which work on 
each side of the large fly wheel, thirty feet in diame- 
ter. The diameter of the cylinders of the engines 
are: high pressure, twenty-six inches, and low pres: 
sure, forty-eiyht inches, with a stroke of five feet, 
making fifty-five revolutions of the wheel per 
minute. The face of the wheel is four feet ten 
and ahalf inches wide, and it carries twenly- 
one 12 inch ropes, supplying all the power 
for turning the mill of thirty thousand spindles. 


We were shown over the mill and grounds by the 
manager, Mr. Brooksby, who explained the dif- 
ferent workings throughout. The first’ machine 
shown and explained is what is termed Lord’s 
Exhaust, which draws the loose cotton by suction 
unongh a couple of pipes from an adjoining 
building, where the cotton is mixed, a distance of 
over one hundred feet. It then passes through 
what is known as a Crighton Combination 
Opener, thence through a = scutcher with lap 
attachment. Itis here made intoa large bobbin, 
lap, or roll of cotton, and is thence passed through 
two single scutchers fitted with Lord’s regula- 
tors or eveners (which do away with the old 
fashioned plan of weighing and measuring the 
cotton) and carried forward in a lap. state 
to the carding engines. The carding engines 
are of the class known as the Revolving 
Flat Card, and are of the Hetherington make, 
one of the best principles in use. ‘The slubbing, 
intermediate, and roving frames are of the same 
make, and well adapted for the spinning of Japa. 
nese slivas. The ring spinning frames ave of 
the very best style known, made by the enter- 
prising firm of Samuel Brooks, Union [ron Works, 
West Gorton, Manchester, and are fitted with the 
Union Spindle, deriving its name from the Union 
Works, which is an improvement emanating from 
that eminent genius, the late Mr. Samuel Brooks, 
of whom it may be said that he has been the 
pioneer of ring spinning in Lancashire, having 
devoted the latter portion of his life to its perfec- 
tion, The whole of the machinery, fitting up, and 
building of the mill, are from designs from Mr. 
Brooks, and reflect great credit upon the firm. 
The plant has been inspected and bought by 
Mr. Naosada Taniguchi, who has shown great tact 
and sound judgement in its selection, “Phe machi- 
nery of the mill comprises—2 combination ope- 
nes; 10 single scutchers; 74 single revolving 
flat cards; g sets drawings of 3 heads of 7 
deliveries each 5 g slubbing frames of 92 spindles 
each; 16 intermediate frames of 124 spindles 
each; 30 roving frames, of 156 spindles each; 
95 ting spinning frames = 28,920 spindles; and 
2 mules of 660 spindles each = 1,320, together 
30,240 spindles. 

The mill is also, as we have indicated, fitted up 
with the incandescent electiic light by Messrs. 
Mather and Platt of Manchester, and is adapted 
for working day and night. 

Yesterday the machinery wotked up till half 
past two o'clock to afford visilors an oppor- 
tunity of witnessing the vatied operations that 
were being carried on. We have briefly des- 
cribed above the processes of manufacture, and it 
need only be added that everything moved with 
perfect regularity and smoothness, from the power- 
fulengines tothe wonder fulspinning frames. Nearly 
all the machinery is in one vast hall, splendidly 
lighted by day, while at night illumination is pro- 
vided by electric burners, of which there are some 
500 throughout the buildings. The godowns into 
which the cotton is taken from the river are 
close to the mill, and the office, a commodious 
two stotied-building, is located near one of 
the large ornamental gates that give access to the 
grounds. Buildings for the accommodation of the 
work-girls are all but finished within the mill 
grounds, and every care has been taken for 
the comfort and convenience of the opera- 
tives. Special precautions are observed against 
fire, the woik-people being exercised in fire-drill 
by Mr. Yoshida, sub-manager. An exhibition of 
the fire extinguishing appliances took place yester- 
day and amply demonstrated the discipline which 
has already been inculcated. Mr. Yoshida, it 
should be said, had charge of the operations of 
laying ont thesite and also of erecting the mills. 

The President of the Company is Mr. Mitsu- 
koshi Tokuemon, and the Vice-President Mr. Ni- 
shimura ‘Torashiro, the mill thus possessing in the 
persons of those two gentlemen the powerful 
Mitsui support and influence. ‘The other directors 
are Messrs. Okuda Kosaburo, Omura Wakachito, 
Komage Etaro, Kuwagata ‘Toyosaburo, [Ishii Tsn- 
kejiro, and Okuda ‘Tdhachi, With these well- 
known business figures at its council board the 
new mill may well be expected to bring profit to 
its promoters, and to give a fresh impulse to the 
impoitant industry of cotton spinning. Indeed 
we have good reason for stating that already an 
ouuet for all its production is practically assured. 


LETTER FROM LONDON. 
me no -—-- — 
(FRoM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


London, June toth. 

The weather with us during the past month has 
been of a very extraordinary character. At times 
it has been hotter than thethottest summers; then 
suddenly come violent thunderstorms, then -cold 
“snatches”? again, Thus, on Friday last the 
thermometer was 81.6° in the shade; on Saturday 
a sudden drop of 21° took place; on Sunday this 
continued, both days being quite chilly, and to- 
day, Bank holiday, we have had a steady down- 
pour of cold rain, which effectually stopped all 
holiday-making. Mr, Gladstone is touring in the 
West of England, and making speeches all the 
way from Southampton to Falmouth—* rousing 
the West,” as his followers call it. His great ob- 
ject is to get Devonshire to return Home Rulers. 
So far we have had nothing particularly striking 
from him; andas the general election is a long 
way off, I may pass on to other things, which ave 
of more interest and perhaps importance, although 
as Lam not a follower of his, I may be prejudiced 
in this matter, 

Since I wrote last, Lord Dufferin has been pre- 
sented with the freedom of the City of London, 
and made one of those speeches which take us 
away at once from party politics to a more serene 
and bracing region. At the risk of making this 
letter a mere patchwork of extracts,— a thing I 
abhor, and which I try to avoid as a tule, by re- 
legating necessary extiacts to the end in a kind 
of appendix—I mist quote some passages from 
this speech. After referring to the manner in 
which men who have held the positions that he has 
in various parts of the globe are dependant on 
those under them for the adequate pet formance 
of their duties, he paid the following fine tribute 
to the Civil Service of India :—* Indeed, I may 
say, once for all, without disparagement to the 
accepted standard of public industry in England, 
that I did not know what hard work really meant 
until I witnessed the unremitting and almost in- 
conceivable severity of the grind to which our 
Indian Civil servants, and I] will add our military 
employés, so zealously devote themselves. If, 
therefore, gentlemen, during the past four years 
things have on the whole gone well in India, the 
chief credit is due toa number of able and dis- 
interested personages, who have been content to 
labour in what, from the force of circumstances, 
are spheres and positions which, for the most 
part escape the attention of the British public, 
indifferent to their own fame, despising the snares 
of notoriety, provided only that the honour and 
the moral and material interests of the British 
Empire shall extend and flourish.” As examples, 
he quoted a number of names of men in various 
departments of Indian administration, ending 
with his own private secretary, as to whom he 
said :——" If the late Viceroy of India has sivived 
the labours of his office, and lives to dine with the 
present Lord Mayor of London, itis because he had 
in Sir Donald Wallace an incomparable private 
secretary, who relieved him of half his labours, 
who enjoyed everybody’s confidence, who com- 
pletely effaced himself, and worked 18 hours a 
day.” Lord Dufferin then went on :— 


In fact, my lord, when I come to think of the hundreds 
and hundreds of persuns through whose instrumentality, 
and thanks to whose unselfish and unrecognized exertions 
it is that 1 am occupying the proud position I do to-night, 
1 aim afraid I should Gntold so long a catalogue of names, 
both European and native, as would outrun your patience 
and the forbearance of this audience. In any event, my 
lord, it is a great satisfaction to me to have this oppor- 
tunity of publicly repeating in England the grateful acknow- 
ledgments I had the pleasure of recording in their regard 
betore I left Calcutta. Nor is it altogether undesiratle 
that the English public, so sedulously occupied as they 
naturally are with their own domestic concerns and the 
course of home and European politics, should be occasion- 
ally reminded by a competent witness like myself that away 
beyond the Indian Ocean, under alien suns, with a trying 
climate, amid homes in which the laughter of children is 
never heard, a select body of our follow-countrymen are 
engaged in discharging duties of whose onerous nature 
people at home can have but a very impe:fect conception 
and in dealing with administ: ative and political problems, 
compared with which those fur the most part occuping the 
attention of the House of Commons are the merest child’s 
play. 

This plain speaking in an assembly largely 
composed of local politicians is tefreshing. Lord 
Dufferin paid a hearty tribute to the straight-for- 
wardness and loyalty of Russian policy; but he 
took occasion to add this warning :— 


There is no doubt that had the Russian Government 
condescended to falsify its engagements and to intiigue 
against Abdurralman Khan, the affairs of Afghanistan 
might have been thrown into the utmost confusion- a cir- 
cumstance which could not have failed to be productive of 
the most critical complications as between ourselves and 
Russia ; for I hold it to be an essential principle that under 
no conceivable circumstance would it be compatible, either 


To rug Dear.—A Person cured of Deafness and 
noises in the head of 23 year standings by a simple 
remedy, will send a description of it FREE lo any 
Person who applies to NicHotson, 21, Bedford 
Square, London, W.C., England. . May rry. 
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prisonment, which he underwent, having no oppor- 
tunity of communicating with his friends. At the 
expiration of his punishment he was sent to do 
ordinary seaman’s work, and then found an op 

portunity of letting his relatives know where he 
was. A solicitor was called in and an application, 
which was granted, was then made to the Court 
for a writ of habeas corpus. The fact that the writ 
had been granted was made known to Captain 
Woodward of the Duke of Wellington by tele- 
graph; but meantime the Admiralty and all con- 
cerned found that a blunder had been made, and 
orders were sent to Captain Woodward to send 
him back to Derby, whence he had been taken. 
When the telegram came the lad was still in 
Captain Woodward’s custody; but a few hours 
later, when the writ was put into the latter’s hands, 
Thompson had by orders of the Admiralty and of 
his superior officer, Admiral Commerell, been 
despatched under escort to Derby. When these 
facts were told to the Court, the judges took a 
very serious view of the matter, but adjourned for 
Captain Woodward’s explanations. Now, a wril 
of habeas corpus requires three things from the 
person to whom it is addressed: (1) he must ap- 
pear on the day named in it with the body of the 
person named therein ; (2) he must in the 
“return” to the writ explain the cause why the 
person is in custody, and (3) he must bring the 
writ itself. On this third hearing, the unfortunate 
Thompson, who on his return to Derby, had been 
arrested for something else, but_who had been 
obtained on loan from the Home Office, appeared 
in custody, but there was no reason given for his 
detention and no writ. The youth had been sent 
from Derby to Portsmouth, kept there on board 
the Duke of Wellington in the “cage ’ all night, 
and then produced without a word of explanation. 
Then Justices Manisty and Mathew raged; they 
saw there was an evasion by the Admiralty of the 
writ in order to get out of the scrape; they said 
that they did not care a button for the Home 
Office or the Admiralty or both combined, or whe- 
ther Captain Woodward obeyed orders or not. His 
business was to obey the writ of the Court; he had 
not done so; he had evaded it, and to prison he 
would have to go. ‘To the Admiralty Counsel, 
Mr. Staveley Hill, Q.C., M.P., they administered 


with the good faith of the contracting Powers or the suey 
of the I-mpire, that the agreement come to by us with 
Russia on behalf of the Ameer in regard to the northern 
boundary of Afghanistan should ever be modified or 
ignored. Any further approach of a great foreign military 
Power teaards the confines of India would entail upon the 
latter country such an intolerable amount of expense in the 
shape of additional fortifications and other measures of 
defence as would become absolutely intolerable, and would 
be less preferable than any other alternative, however 
serious. Nor, in thus expressing my acknow'edgments to 
the Government of St. Petersburg for their loyal and 
friendly attitude, must I fail to render a similar tribute to 
another great Imperial administration—I mean that of His 
Majesty the Emperor of China. Had the Chinese chosen 
to do so, they might at the outset of our expedition to 
Burmah have greatly increased and complicated the diffi- 
culties of ourtask. But I have great pleasure in bearing 
my testimon 


to the energetic and effectual manner m 
which the Chinese Government and the Viceroy of Yinnan 
have saved us from the endless worry and torment to which 
the French have been so unhappily exposed in Tonquin by 
the operations of the Black I'lags and Chinese freebooters. 


I cannot refrain from giving in full the concluding 
portion of the speech :— 


In saying that I am deeply grateful for these proofs of 
your favour, | am only expressing what I believe to be the 
dominant sentiment which inspires all those who, like my- 
self, are called upon to serve our Queen and country out- 
side of Great Britain. Removed as we are from the 
turmoil of party politics and the acerbities of parly con- 
troversy, our thoughts and facultics are naturally more 
directed to the contemplation of the Empireas a whole, and 
to devoting ourselves to its consolidated interests. To our 
fond imagination, in whatever distant lands we may be 
serving, amid all our troubles and anxieties, England tises 
to our view, as she did to the men of Cressy, like a living 

resence, a sceptred isle amid inviolate seas, a dear and 
honoured mistress, the mother of a sace of whom it may be 
said that they have done as much as any other for the 
general moral and material happiness of mankind, and 
which has done more than any other to spread abrvad the 
Denefits of ordered lilerty and constitutional government, 
which has learnt the secret of gradually interweaving the 
new material of progress into the outworn tissues of ancient 
civilizations, and of reconciling every diversity of barbarous 
tribe to the discipline of a properly regulated existence, 
whose beneficent and peaceful commercial flag illumines 
every sea, and pavilions every shore, whose language is 
already destined ere the close of this century to be spoken 
by a greater number of millions than any other tongue, and 
the chief necessity for whose prosperity and welfare is the 
continuance of universal peace, and the spread of amity 
and goodwill among the nations. Indeed, without an ideal 
to stimulate and encourage them, their work would prove 
very unthankful to hundreds and hundreds of able and 
Iighaninded men, who are wearing themselves out in the 
service of their country abroad, inasmuch as the one 
thought that sustains them in all their trials and tempta- 
tions, when struggling with the depression occasioned by 
sickness, overwork, and debilitating climates, is the thought 
Ihat they are making a good fight fur the honour and wel- 
fare of England and her Imperial renown, and tiat ina 
greater or aless degree they are earning the approval of 
those of their countrymen, who, like you, my Lord Mayor, 
and you, my lords and gentlemen, with so much super- 
abundant kindness and generosity, have been pleased 
to testify to-night your approval of the humble endeavours 
to do his duty of one amongst the many thousands of your 
servants to whom the approbation of their fellow LEnglish- 
men is their greatest reward. 

It is difficult to go on in one’s humble, humdrum 
way after reading such a passage as this, and it 
has just dawned upon me that I have made a 
mistake in literary art; I should have kept this, 
like the good wine, until the end, and have written 
“finis” at the end of Lord Dufferin’s last sentence. 
However, there it is, and one must make the best 
of it. His eloquent Lordship had to condescend 
a few minutes later to produce the ticket for his 
coat and hat to the Mansion House porter like 
ordinary individuals; the porter didn’t care a 
button for the eloquence, or the Civil Service of 
India, or the greatness of England ; he had only 
eyes to see that no one got the wrong hat, and 
there his duty ended. I had better imitate .the 
porter and go on with my duty, which is to chro- 
nicle, as well as I can, what may interest your 
readers. Accordingly I venture to produce the 
enclosed circular letter, which speaks for itself :— 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, - 
Buruincton Garpexs, W., 3oth May, 1889. ~ 


Dear Sir,—I beg to acquaint pa the Annual Japan Din- 
ner, at which Sir F. O, Adams, K.C.M.G., has kindly consented 
to preside, will take place on Friday, 28th June next, at the 
Grand Hotel, Northumberland Avenue, at 7 30 p.m., when [ 
hope you will be able to attend; if so, 1 shall be obliged by your 
forwarding the subscription of £1 118. 6d. upon the accompany- 
ing form to Mr. F. D’Iftanger, care of Messrs. Adamson, Hell & 
oe 4, Fenchurch Avenue, who will on receipt forward youa 
ticket. 

As the Committee, in order to secure rooms at the Grand 
Hotel, have had to guarantee a certain number of guests being 
present, [ shall feel obliged by your sending a reply as soon as 
possible. 

lam, Dear Sir, Yours faithfully, F. V. Dicxins, Hon. Sec. 

Lunderstand that in future the dinner will be 
an annual affair, and that it has been put upon a 
‘ . 


permanent basis. 

A very interesting case connected with what 
lawyers call * the liberty of the subject” has been 
before the Courts, and is to come on again shortly. 
Sometime ago a man named Floyd deserted from 
the Calliope at Sydney, and in December last a 
youth named Thompson was arrested in Derby as 
the deserter, which he certainly was not, He was 
tacen to the Duke of Wellington at Portsmouth, 
court-mastialled, and sentenced to go days’ im- 


replied that he was talking nonsense ; and when 
he protested that this was a strong expression, the 
second judge brusquely replied that he quite 
agreed with it; they believed Mr. Hill, they said, 


in place of the corpus of poor Thompson, they 
had the corpus of Captain Woodward himself that 
night in Winchester gaol, whence he was speedily 
bailed out. Public opinion is all with the judges ; 
it was a mean trick of the Admiralty officials to 
sneak off the lad two hours before the writ was 
served, when it was known to be on its way, and 
was properly treated as a high contempt of Court. 
‘Thompson is clearly entitled, to substantial com- 
pensation for his prolonged detention in mistake 
for another man; and in their endeavours to get 
‘out of this, as well as to conceal their miserable 
bungling, the Admiralty went on in a pettifopging 
way which has had the effect of blazoning the 
whole business throughout the length aud breadth 
of the land. 

In case your readers should not have seen the 
following tiger story, I append it here. It is 
telegraphed fram India by the Calcutta corre- 
spondent of The Times, and is the most ghastly 
one of the kind I have ever read :— 


The notorious Jounsar man-eating tigress has at last 
been killed by a young forest officer. ‘This tigress has been 
the scourge of the neighbourhood of Chakrata for the last 
ten years, and her victims have been innumerable. On one 
occasion she seized one out of a number of foresters who 
were sleeping together in a hut, carried him off, and deli- 
berately made him over to her cubs to play with, while she 
protected their innocent gambols from being disturbed. 
His companions were eventually forced to take refuge ina 
tree from her savage attacks. Here they witnessed the 
following ghastly tragedy. The tigress went back and 
stood over the prostate furm of her victim and purred ina 
cat-like and self-complacent way to her cubs, who were 
romping about and rolling over, the apparently lifeless 
body. She then lay down a few yards off, and with blink- 
ing eyes watched the gambols of her young progeny. In 
a few moments the man sat up and tried to beat the young 
brutes off. They were too young to hold him down, so he 
made a desperate attempt tu shake himself free, and start- 
ed off at arun; but before he had gone twenty yards the 
tigress bounded out and brought him back to her cubs. 
Once more the do.med wretch had to defend himself from 
their playful attacks. He made*renewed attempts to regain 
his freedom ; but was seized by the old tigress and brought 
back each time before he had gone many yards. His groans 
and cries for help were heart-rending ;_ but the men on the 
tree were paralyzed with fear and quite’ unable to move. 
At last the tigress herself joined in the gambols of her cubs, 
and the wretched man was thrown about 2nd tossed over 
her head exactly as many of us have seen our domestic cat 
throw rats and mice about before beginning to feed on 
them, ‘The man’s efforts at escape grew feebler. Vor the 
last time they saw him try to get away on his hands and 


hill officer and a student attacked on foot. 
working up her trail, fifteen yards apart, 


a severe wigging: when he said “here is -the 
corpus; ‘what more do you want?” one judge 


but they did not believe his instructions, and so 


knees towards a large fig-tree, with the culs clinging to his 
limbs. This final attempt was as futile as the rest. 
tigress brought him back ounce again, and then held him 
down under her fore-paws, and deliberately began her living 
meal before their eyes. 


The 


It was this formidable beast that the young Cooper’s- 
They were 
when suddenly 


vir Osmaston heard his younger companion grvuan, and 


turning round saw him borne to the ground by tue tigress. 


Mr. Osmaston fortunately succeeded in shooting her 


through the spine, and a second ball stopped her in mid- 
spring. 
was eventually discovered insensible a few feet away from 
his terrible assailant. 


Meantime his companion rolled over the hill, and 


He is terribly mauled, and now lies 
at the Chakrata Station Hospital, where hopes of his re- 
covery are entertained. 


London, June 22nd. 


Pailiament has recommenced work in a quiet, 
tmostentatious, and apparently effective way, and 
there is every prospect that the members will be 
off by the rath, Butitis quite impossible to say 
how long the good behaviour will last 5 the smallest 
incident, especially in Ireland, ma produce a 
howl, and weeks may be wasted. Mr. Gladstone 
has finished his tour in the West of England, and 
the papers have almost ceased their stories of his 
extraordinary feats of activity. ‘To sum them all 
up, and with a view to letting your readers know 
what has been said about the superficial features 
of this pilgrimage, I append two paragraphs from 
the London correspondence of two provincial 
papers :— 

An old journalistic hand tells me that his attendance upon the 
old Parliamentary hand in the West of England represented 
the most laborious experience of a long life. Mr. Gladstone had 
a habit of going to bed in some country house miles away 
from a town or the nearest hostelry, and, as a climax, of 
resuming his tour at hours which in London are sacred 
to the morning milkmen. It was, therefore. necessary to be 
np very early indeed to catch this very early traveller. 
The adventures of Friday from morning until late at night 
which closed upon the Plymouth meeting formed the climax of 
labour, yet my informant and his brethren of the pencil were 
obliged to turn out on sucurday morning at five o'clock in order 
to catch up with this flying Ulysses at Poole. Did Mr. Glad- 
stone shew you any hospitality? I ventured in an ingenious 
moment to ask. The reply wag suggestive. ‘ The only hospi- 
tality Gladstone shows on these occasions is to give you an 
exc.usive speech,” 


And the second is like unto it :— 


Some of the gentlemen who accompanied Mr. Gladstone jn 
his Western campaign give a highly diverting account of the 
right hon, gentleman’s movements. To sum up the journey and 
its work, it is declared on all hands to have been, in foint of 
distance covered, the methods of covering it, the number of the 
speeches delivered, and the time in whicn the whole thing was 
accomplished, undoubtedly the most remarkable physical accom- 
plishment of Mr Gladstone’s lite. These camp-followers of 
whom I speak, experienced the utmost difficulty in keeping up 
with the veteran statesman when he travelled by road. He 
drove the best cattle available, and it seemed to be a part of his 
own sense of what was indispensable to his comfort that he 
should go quickly. The rapidity of the motion proved in fact to 
be his repose; the more rapidly the carriage spun over the 
ground the more this extraordinary person laughed and talked 
and gesticulated. He literally chortled in his joy, to use the 
once familiar synonym; he seemed incapable oftatigue, «nd in 
sunshine and rain alike showed himself bright and buoyant. [ 
am quoting the description given by gentlemen who have spoken 
with a perfectly open mind so far as party sympathy may be 
thought to have tinged their account of this curious illustration 
of physical endurance and moral Abandon on the part of a man 
of fo. For the accomodation of the Press the arrangements 
throughout the tour were undisyuisedly bad. The result was 
that if through defective horses the reporters were unable to 
keep up with the political hero ahead, they found themselves on 
arriving upon the grcund shut out from their quarry by a solid 
wali of human beings, whose idea of listening to # speech is to 
smother the speaker. The campaign has been bloodless, but the 
recollection of it is not unmarked by contusion of body and 
rending of clothes. 


I think from another point of view the campaign 
has not been a great success. ‘The speeches were 
not up to Mr. Gladstone’s level on these occa- 
sions,—except one at Plymouth to which F shall 
refer presently—and they have left no mark, as 
far as I can judge, in the country. ‘There is no 
political excitement, and I doubt if the public mind 
is impressionable on political topics just now, at 
least on Irish subjects. But the last speech of the 
tour—practically, that is, for Mr.-Gladstone made 
little speeches all over the place afterwards to im- 
promptn meetings at railway stations and odds 
and ends of places—was at Plymouth, and was in 
the fine old style. The following was the perora- 
tion ; from it your readers will be able to see how the 
speaker had worked up himself and his audience, 
and Lam sure they will thank me for extracting 
this gem from the torrent of words uttered during 
the tour :— 


Oh, gentlemen, let us give Home Rule to Ireland—‘great 
cheering--and let us give it not only for her sake, but for our 
own.— Cheers.) Let us give it for her sake that she may be en- 
abled to put forth all her energies and the great gifts with whi-h 
Providence has endowed her, under the invigorating, | might 
almost say the regenerating, influences of free institutions.—, 
(Cheers.) For it isa great mistake to suppose that there is no 
connexion between free institutions and industrial prosperity. 
— Hear, hear., It is the security of his labour which induces 
the man where to bestow it, and as you look over the face of 
the world you will find ia all the cases [have mentioned that in 
a most remarkable manner # grant of -autonomy—a grant of 
freedom in whatever form, suppose it to be a practicable form—- 
has been followed by a wonderful development and progress of 
the economical resources of the country.—:Cheers.) Give it to 
Ireland for her peace, for her happiness, for the fulfi:ment of her 
just, though long deterred, hopes. You have done a good deal 
for Ireland. You established religious equality; you mitigated 
the land laws; you gave, the power of secret voting ; you, too, 
conferred ow Ireland a franchise as large as yourown. Ireland 
is grateful for all these things—(cheers}—but. she beseeches you 
likewise to give her a legislative organ which shall be associated 
with herself in unity of teeling for every Irish purpose, while she 
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i STD either to leave fe you or to conenr with you in the pro- | concerning the education. and tights of women, | Washington. ‘The constitutions of the three last 
visi sary to be made for every Imperial interest. Give i z 7 jec i be } i . i . ; i . 
her Homa hele ee hee ce Saker hui Ge otene an heredity and other subjects, ; The first of these is| will probably not differ essentially from the latest 
(Hear) Rely upon it that the benefits of that measure wilLpour | dealt with in the play. ‘The “ Doll’s House” is the organic instruments adopted ten years ayo: but 
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len” ; ’. is the} home of a well-to-do ; d ay rth De : 
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pnelsbmciarhs do mattis ta hear it, yet ie is a fice palpable bill. By this act she places herself in the power} the modern improvements. If they want to be 
s § noonday that the con a “| eB . . i ] ibi 
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In my last letter I omitted to refer to an enter- 
tainment of an unusual character, which took 
place last week at the Criterion. It was a literary 
ladies’ dinner, The best account of it was given 
in the Pall Mall Gagette by one of its lady writers, 
It was presided over by Mrs. Mona Caird, and the 
following is a list of those present :— 
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103 miles from New Orleans, in the heart of a 
dense pine forest, while others believe that the 
chosen spot is an island in the Mississippi, known 
as Honey Island, which is owned by. Bud Renand, 
who was long ago chosen by both parties to 
manage matters on the ground. Strenuous efforts 
appear to have been made by the Governor and 
officials of Mississippi to prevent the fight coming 
off in that State : how far they are seriously meant, 
and how much of them is merely an advertisement 
for the affair, it is not easy to say. The Sheriff of 
Marion has telegraphed the Governor of the State 
for authority to tear up the railroad track, so as 
to prevent the pugilists’ train passing ; the Gover- 
nor replied that the track might be obstructed but 
hot tom up. 

Both men spent yesterday at New Orleans, and 
care was taken by their trainers to throw the 
crowd on the wrong scent as to their whereabouts. 
At 3 p.m. they boarded a special tvain which had 
been chartered, and which pulled out as soon as 
the pugilists and their seconds and intimate 
friends were on board. It had been intended 
that Sullivan should attend early mass in the old 
Cathedral, to invoke the Almighty’s blessing on the 
enterprise in which he was engaged ; but Muldoon 
was afraid of attracting a crowd, and the wife- 
beater, bully, drunkard and blackguard did not add 
impious hypocrisy to his other failings. He consoled 
himself for the lack of spiritual consolation by eat- 
ing three spring chickens and drinking two bottles 
of ale for his lunch. Kilain lunched openly at 
Moreau’s well-known restaurant, and was ob- 
served to moisten his meal with lager. As he 
ale, the restaurant and the side-walk in front 
were jammed with men eager to got a glimpse’ 
of him. 

Several steamers left the levee during the after- 
noon with “sealed orders.” ‘The par value of 
passage tickets was $10, which entitled the holder 
to a seat in the ring; but the demand was so 
active that sales were soon stopped and the 
price of tickets rose to $15, $20, and even $50. 
Most of the ticket holders are evidently members 
of the fancy. They are all armed, and heavily 
armed. Many carry two revolvers besides a 
formidable knife. One reason for the unusual 
display of arms is a story that one of the com- 
batants has hired the local Mississippi mob to 
break up the fight if it looks as if it was going 
against: him; the northern biuisers propose to 
prevent this by force. It is estimated that the gate 
receipts will amount to $30,000, of which the 
winner gets sixty per cent and the loser forty, 


Both Sullivan and Kilrain claim to be native 
Americans of Irish parentage, and thirty years of 
age. The former lives in Boston, the latter in 
Baltimore. A few years ago, it was not imagined 
that Kilrain could stand up against the champion; 
but since the latter broke his arm and strained 
his biceps, and for a time lost the use of one of 
his legs; in other words, since he fritlered away 
his giant strength in riotous living, it is believed 
that he has not staying power for a fight. Hence, 
while among the Irish generally, Sullivan is the 
favourite, in the betting rooms there is more 
money offered on Kilain than is met. 

There have been a couple of items of news 


Nora suddenly makes up her mind to leave her 
husband, her children and her home, to go out 
into the world to study the problem of woman's 
mission, and does so, and the cuttain falls 
leaving the husband wringing his hands in 
despair, This story is said by Ibsen’s admirers 
to inculcate a great moral ‘lesson, but what 
that lesson is, except that a woman should not 
commit forgery, 1 do not know. But, in fact, no- 
thing is too bizarre or sidiculous now-a-days to 
find admirers who think it “too utterly precious ” 
and the rest of it. Hare-brained men and women 
seem to hunt around for some fetich stranger than 
any existing one, and forthwith fall down, uttering 
absurd ejaculations and incantations, pretending 
to admire the ugly creature, and calling on the 
rest of the world to do likewise, which the world 
is happily too sensible to do. 

The success which attended the signing of a 
protest against competitive examinations by many 
eminent men entitled to hold an opinion on the 
subject, which appeared in the Nineteenth Century 
a short time ago, has encouraged Mr. Knowles to 
publish another protest, signed by women, 
against extending the franchise to women. On 
looking down the list it is noticeable that, with 
one or two exceptions, it does not contain the 
names of women known to us from work done by 
the signers; they are only familiar through their 
husbands. Itis said that Mrs. Fawcett is getting 
up a similar protest on the other side for another 
magazine, which, from all [ hear, is being sigued 
by women who would be known and celebrated no 
matter who their husbands might be. 


Your readers will notice that the names are not 
those of well-known literary women, for with the 
exception of Mrs. Caird and Miss Blind the names 
are quite unknown to the mass of mankind, or 
womankind either, for the matter of that. ‘The 
former’s reputation is of no long standing, for 
unll her article last summer on the marriage 
question she had not been heard of; and Miss 
Blind’s claim to be considered a literary lady 
rests on the fact of her having written a short 
life of George Eliot for the Eminent Women 
Series. Well-known writers such as Mrs. Faw- 
cett, Mrs. Humphry Ward, Mrs. Lynn Lin- 
ton, Edna Lyall, Miss Braddon, Mrs. Oliphant, 
Miss Florence Marryatt, Miss F. P. Cobbe and 
Miss Thackeray, wee conspicuous by their ab. 
sence, ‘The writer in the Pall A/all describes 
the dinner asa most lively affair, the guests all 
being at their ease one with another directly. The 
ment contained the dishes usual at such entertain- 
ments, but at the bottom of the card were the 
following legends :— i 


They could not sit at meals but feel how well 
It southed each to be the other by.—Keats. 


Her 'prentice han’ she tried on man 
And then she made the lassies O—Burns. 

During the dinner the books written by those 
present were discussed; then the pictures of the 
year; and so on. When coffee was brought in 
Cigarettes were introduced. The way in) which 
it was done I give in the writer’s own delectable 
style :— 

**T heard a soft rustle behind my chair, anda little silver 
cigaretie-box was coyly held out to me, while the voice of a girl 
in pink and grey, who was the heart and the soul as well as the 
head of the party, whispered cajolingly into my ear, ‘ Look 
here, take a cigarette, but don't say anything about them in 
your paper!’’ ‘What, bribing the British press? Your name, 
together with your cigarettes, hall stand as a cross heading in 
the P.M.G. ere yet the week is out!’’ ‘No, no, keep my 
name down, and, above all, don’t say that 1 am my literary 
uncle’s niece; he does not approve of the lustre which 1 reflect upon 
his name.’’ She pleaded so eloquently, and, with her cigarette 
held daintily between her white fingers, looked at me so bewitch- 
ingly, that I could not but promise. And as I looked up again 
the whole scene was changed. My journalistic friend’s girlish 
face was surrounded by an aureole of light blue cigarette smoke; 
Miss Harriet Jay leaned back on her chair and looked thought- 
fully at the gleaming point of her cigarette; Mrs. G. Thomson's 
delicate dare beauty was dimmed by the clouds of incense from 
her ‘‘ weed; ’’ Miss Levy toyed with the ashes on her plate ; and 
the ‘* beautiful wretch ’"’ in pink and grey called vainly upon her 
miniature match-box to return to her. 

Then followed the reading of letters from absent 
friends, and the speeches, the first of which was 
“The martyrs of life, the married ladies,” for 
whom Mrs. Mona Caird responded. ‘The other 
speeches wére responses for poetry, fiction, the 
press, the ladies of the drama, and the spinsters, 
After these more conversation followed, and the 
party broke up at eleven. Your readers will 
gather from the extract given above that one of 
the ladies at least can emulate the style immorta- 
lized by Mr. Matthew Arnold in Friendship’s 
Gatland.” ‘The “young lions” of the Daily 
Telegraph have a wotthy imitator in this lioness 
of the evening journal, The very noble and gentle 
artof penny-a-lining is clearly confined to no sex. 

Apropos of Mrs. Mona Caird and her views, there 

was produced on Friday evening last week at the 
Novelty Theatre a new play by the Norwegian play- 
weight: Henrik Ibsen, entitled A Doll’s House,” 
which made some stir amongsta small, if holsy, sec- 
tion of the community. Ibsen holds that the tue 
function of the stage is not so much to amuse as to 
instruct, and he has carried out this view by put- 


ting into dramatic form certain philosophical theses 


LETTER FROM SAN FRANCISCO. 
—_———_q—____—__ 
(From our SPECIAL CorRESPONDENT.) 


San Francisco, July 8th. 


The President has allowed it to be known that he 
will call Congress to meet in extra session late in 
October or eatly in November, so that the com. 
mittees may have settled down to their work before 
the holidays. There was at one lime some uncer- 
tainty whether the Democrats would permit the 
organization of the house without a struggle. But 
this seems to be not expected now. Nothing 
could be gained by a barren struggle, and it will 
probably not be attempted. The extreme protec- 
lionists say that the new house will proceed to 
devise a tatiff which shall be satisfactory to Mr. 
Kelley and Mr. Kinley; but the tone of the New 
York Tribune, the Clevéland Leader and other 
influential organs of the party indicates that, pro- 
tection having served its aim by securing the elec- 
tion of Harrison, it will now be gently dropped, 
and the leaders of the party will proceed to frame 
a tariff which shall not differ essentially from that 
of Mr. Mills. At bottom, Blaine and his followers 
are too intelligent to believe in government inter- 
ference with trade; and though the tank and file 
among the republicans may not be as well educated 
at they, the party will follow its leaders. Even 
Blaine himself, when it comes to the point, will 
not seriously insist on free whiskey and tobacco 
for the sake of keeping blankets dear. this week from the labour world. At Duluth, 


Four constitutional conventions are in session | Minnesota, the lovely town which Proctor Knott 
in North Dakota, South Dakota, Montana and immortalized years ago in his single speech, 
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a gang of [vishmen and Poles who were at work 
on some public improvements demanded an in- 
crease of pay, and when this was refused, broke 
out in rioting, and would not allow their places to 
he taken by others who were willing to work. The 
police and militia were called out, and after some 
slight skirmishes, a regular battle took place. A 
number of rioters were killed, and quiet was 
restored... [ere, in this city, an imbroglio with a 
comic side has occurred. Owing to the large 
sums of money contributed by San Franciscans 
for the sufferers at Seattle and Johnstown, ‘it was 
not deemed wise to spend as much as usual on fire- 
works on the Fourth, and the Committee in charge 
cut down all its appropriations. Among other 
reductions was one in the pay of musicians from 
$8 to $6.a day. ‘The Musicians’ Union appraised the 
value of the services of its members at $8 per day. 
The Holiday Committee was unable to yield, for 
wantof means; the Union was equally firm, and 
forbade its members to appear in the parade. 
The three militia repiments accordingly turned 
out without bands. Untluckily for the musicians, 
they are enlisted men, and subject to the militia 
law; they are to be tried by court martial, and 
will probably be dismissed the service dishonour- 
ably. ‘The event would hardly be worth notice, 
but for the fact—which illustrates the power of the 
labor unions and the cowardice of the press—that 
of all the papers published in this city, only one 
daily and one weekly have dared to condemn the 
deserters, 

The Cronin case drags its weary length along, 
and we are no nearer a discovery of the story of 
the crime than we were. Any number of Ivish- 
men are under suspicion: there is no doubt that 
Cronin was murdered by order of the Clan na- 
Gael; but who struck the fatal blows still remains 
a mystery. 

The Minister from Persia is about to leave 
Washington, and the relations between the United 
States and the Empire of Xerxes and Darius are 
strained. It is not however a question of territory 
or conquest. The Minister-Plenipotentiary, like 
many other great statesmen, is an admirer of the 
sex; and his taste inclines him to prefer his char- 
mers not only mellow but gamy. He is not par- 
ticular about colour; indecd he rather gives the 
preference to those attractive creoles, with warm 
blood, and rounded form, who reign over the 
bagnios in the secluded Janes of the federal 
capital, “This is a matter of taste, with which no 
one sought to interfere. But it seems that in 
Persia conversation in polite society turns largely 
on topics which are forbidden in this country, and 
the Minister, desiring to make himself agreeable 
in the best houses at Washington, was fond of re- 
counting to the ladies his exploits of the previous 
evening. The consequence was that he was 
dropped from house atter house, until he found 
himself excluded from all sides except the one 
over which the police keeps aneye.  Indignant at 
such inhospitable treatment, he has shaken the 
Washington dust from his feet, and demanded his 
passports. 


> 

We reprint from Zhe Zimes the following letter 

from its Tokyo correspondent :— 
Tokyo, May 8th. 

Among the Japanese dances of olden days that 
were performed on the rith of last February at 
the Imperial Palace in the Castle of ‘Vokio, and 
described by me at the time, was one called the 
Dakin-vaku, or Polo dance, composed in the reign 
of the Emperor Jinmei, about 1,040 years ago. 
Japanese Polo itself dates a good deal further 
back. In Mr. Basil Hall Chamberlain’s ‘ Classical 
Poetry of the Japanese” there is an ode from the 
ancient Man-y6 sha or “Collection of a Myviad 
Leaves,” referring toa game of Dakin that was 
played in 727 a.p., in the fields near Nara, at 
that Une the capital, by the nobles and courtiers 
of the period. And antiquarians hold that it was 
certainly not later than in the seventh century— 
more probably in the sixth—that polo, along with 
many other good things, first found its way into 
this country fiom China. ft is no small event 
then, in its way, lo see a performance of Japanese 
Dakiu—for at least twelve centuries the favourile 
outdoor pastime of the oldest aristocracy in 
the world. Happily the game still flourishes, 
amid the crumbling ruins of so much of the 
picturesque and interesting in Japan’s past. It 
languished for a decade or so, duing the convul- 
sions that accompanied the extinction of the feudal 
system twenty years ago. But it never quite died 
ont; and it has latterly been revived with marked 
activity, as well in the capital as in other parts of 
the empire. T firstsaw it played in 1881, at an 
entertainment given by Prince Higashi Fushimi 


to our own young princes Albert Victor and 
George. I saw it again last week, as a guest of 
the Japanese Polo Club in this city. 

Persia, if I mistake not, is said by Dr. Tylor to 
be the birthplace from which polo originally spread 
to other lands. But the pastime has assumed in 
Japan a very different form from that with which 
Englishmen are familiar in India and at home. 
Though its name, Dakiu, means literally “ stiike 
the ball,” there is no such stiking in the Japanese 
game. Here, lifting and throwing take the place 
of striking. The arena is a flat, grassed rectangle, 
216ft. long and 6oft. wide, enclosed by railings, or, 
better, by low banks 3ft. or 4ft. high, At the far 
or goal end, beneath, it may be, an arch of ever- 
greens, is a wooden bariier or screen, 8ft. high, 
12ft. wide, and draped with flags; and in the mid- 
dle of this screen, at a height of 6ft. from the 
ground, is a circular hole 1.2ft. in diameter, which 
opens into a bag net falling into a basket behind 
the screen. Right and left of the screen arestretched 
two horizoutal wires, each carrying a row of large 
conspicuous scoring-balls, usually from seven to 
ten in number. The wire on the right has 
ted balls for -the Red side; that on the left 
white balls for the White side. Behind are 
stationed two scorers, whose duty it is to attend 
to the scoring-balls for either side, as well 
as to proclaim each point made in the game 
by loud strokes on a tatko, or drum, for the White 
side, and on a gong for the Red side. In -front 
of the barrier, at a distance of 18ft., is a 
padded railing 3ft. high, stretching across the 
course, and marking the limit up to which the 
players may approach the screen. Atthe opposite 
or staiting end of the enclosure, another railing, 
18ft. from that end, also stretches across the 
course ; and behind it two heaps of balls are piled 
on the ground, one red, the other white; together 
with two smaller heaps, one of ved balls hooped 
with white, and the other of white balls hooped 
with black. An attendant tosses these balls, as 
required, into the arena for the riders, which, 
owing to the deduction of 18ft. at each end as 
above explained, measures 180ft. by 6oft. All 
the balls are made of paper, with a core of very 
small pebbles and bamboo fibre. Their diameter 
is 1.7in., and they weigh very neatly an ounce 
and a-quaiter. For playing the game, each rider 
carries a light wand, called kiu-tsut, of tapering 
bamboo, only about din. in diameter at the thick 
end, and 3ft. 8in, long. ‘To its extremity is bound 
a flat, narrow strip of bamboo, bent over so as ty 
form a semicircle, of rgin, radius, the outer end 
of which is held in position by a silken stay pass- 
ing obliquely down to the bamboo shaft, 2in. from 
its head. The little space thas bounded by the 
shaft head, the semicircle, and the stay is filled in 
with light open network, just loose enough to sink 
into a saucer-shaped hollow when weighted with 
the Dakin-ball. Thus though Aft tsut, being in- 
terpreted, means “ball banimer,” it is really a 
“ball scoop.” And, as the words Dakiu and kiu- 
tsut are both of Chinese origin, it would seem fair 
to conjectine that the change fiom striking to 
lifting and throwing took place on Japanese soil, 
the original terms surviving in spite of the altered 
practice. 

Among the first lessons a recruit has to learn 
are the tricks not only of scooping up a ball deftly 
from the ground with his Ara-ésud in all the hurry- 
scurry of the game, but of keeping: it when he has 
gotit. There is a knack in these things, as in 
most feats of manual skill—easy enough when 
mastered, but very far from easy to master. Even 
after a successful pick up, it seldom happens that 
a player is long allowed to carry a ball tanquiily 
goalwards resting in the cup of his &iu tsai. His 
enemies take care to prevent that. His only 
chance is to have acquired by long practice the 
ait of retaining the ball in all sorts of positions. 
This necessitates an expert and incessant brandish. 
ing of the Arc tsus, effected Ly rapid twistings of 
the fore-arm, in such a manner as to keep the ball 
under all circumstances pressing, centrifugally 
as il were, against the saucer-shaped mesh, and 
so prevent it fiom falling. LT find itas difficult to 
describe this ingenious handling as Phave found it 
tedions to learn it. Bat the dexterity with which 
the bail is thus held by good players in the full 
career of the game ts quite the must curious 
feature of the whole performance. 


Now for details of the play. Ou each side, Red 
and White, there is an equal number of viders, 
usually from six to eight, distinguished by the red 
and white colours of their lead-dress; and the 
object of each side is to be the first to get a certain 
number of balls into the net at the yoal. Seven 
is the ordinary number of plain balls fora side, 
and in that case seven scoring-balls of either colour 
are strung ont on the wires at the right and left 
of the screen before the begininng of the game, 
the signal for which is piven by the umpire, and 
echoed by a brisk peal from the gong and drum. 
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The viders, previously drawn up in readiness at 
the starting end, now press forward with the balls 
as thrown in to them by the attendant behind the 
rafls. Carrying passing, castitig-—any means, pio- 
viding that the Aru tsut only is used—are allowed 
for getting the balls forward, until they are finally 
pitched into the net from the hither side of the 
goal railing. Obstructive tactics are of course a 
prominent feature of the contest. To steal away 
or throw back the balls belonging to the other 
side; to dislodge them from the enemies’ &in-fsui 
by stuixing the latter; to put them out of play by 
driving them over the boundary to hustle and 
hinder a dangerous foe; and especially to thwart 
him at the moment of attempting a cast into the 
net, by shouting, brandishing your dia tsuz before 
his eyes, or, better still, by arresting his weapon 
with your own—all this” is lawful, and is 
not less important than successful casting on 
your own side. One or two skilled players of each 
colour generally hover about the goal end for 
these purposes, as well as to’shield their friends 
from being baulked by the adversaries. A ball 
once out of play cannot be touched; a fresh one 
must be taken from the starting point; but there 
is no limit to the number that may thus be taken 
by either side until its required number has been 
thrown into the net. At each successful cast the 
scorers deal two blows on the drum or gong, for 
white or red as the case may be, at the same time 
withdrawing out of sight one ball from the corres- 
ponding scoring wire. Atthe seventh ball there 
ig a merry peal of blows. Then the greater 
struggle begins. For, after succeeding with its 
seven plain balls, either side has yet to cast one 
stiiped ball into the net; and, as victory rests 
with those who first accomplish this, the skill of 
every player, for and against, is now exerted to 
the utmost, There are generally, of course, some 
ineffectual tries. To pitch a ball froth horse- 
back with the &é tsut into a hole a foot across, 
even from the minimum distance of 18ft, and 
with no interference, is a feat not readily learned. 
To make a good shot in the thick of fray and 
movement, from the greater distances often neces- 
sarily attempted in the game, and with yelling foes 
doing their worst to prevent you, is a feat to be 
proud of indeed. Sooner or later, showever, suc- 
cess is achieved, whereupon a joyous crash from 
gong or drum proclaims the triumph of Red or 
White. ‘wo wins out of three peneraliy con- 
stitute a set unless the steeds tire earlier—a point 
on which the umpire decides. Such are the broad 
outlines of Japanese Dakin. Into the rules, which 
are few and simple, it is need|2ss to enter. 


At the contest which I had the pleasure of 
secing a few days ago, some sets were played on 
pigskin saddles and in foreign jockey diess, which 
doubtless give the riders more freedom of move- 
ment than do the uncomfortable saddles and 
picturesque garments of the past. ‘The latter, 
however,-are more attractive to an onlooker, and 
are certainly more in keeping with the hoary age 
of the game and the nationality of the players. 
The teams on this occasion consist of members of 
the nobility and upper gentry, with one old grim 
and grizzled sensei, or teacher, of the samurat 
class. Seven Whites and seven Reds enter the 
arena in single file, and draw up facing one 
another on the left and right of the starting point. 
They are mounted on eager-eyed Ponies, some- 
what rough and ungainly to look at, but clever 
enough at their work, as we soon find out. They 
wear robes of many hues and patterns, voluminous 
dark silk hakama, ov trousers, blue-cloth foot-gear 
(tabt), and low-crowned hats of plaited and glazed 
bamboo, respectively ted and white, with wide 
turned-up brings, and fastened to the head by an 
odd-looking system uf thick white padded bands. 
They tide on peaked, lacquered, and capatisoned 
saddles, with heavy stittups of inlaid metal work. 
The bridles and teins are of silk and tasselled, 
and attached to plain suafflebits by an ingenious 
atrangement of steel rings. Between the players 
is the umpire, who happens on this occasion ty be 
Viscount’ Matsudaira, the President of the Club. 
Except that his attire is of sombre black, he is 
arrayed and mounted like the test. He waves his 
flag, the gong and drum are beaten noisily, and 
away the riders dart, one by one, after scooping 
up the balls in their &it fsué. All are soon in. the 
full ardour of the struggle. White at first falls 
behind. When Red’s scoring string is enipty and 
the Reds are already at work with thei: striped 
ball, White has yet four plain balls remaining, 
Gradually and cleverly, however, the Whites make 
up their lee-way, and inten minutes from the start 
are again on even terms, each side naw putting 
forth tremendous efforts to secure Victory with its 
fiual ball, ‘The game waxes fast and furious, and 
the ground shakes again as the knots of riders 
dash to and fro, ‘There are not a few unsuccessful 
shois at the hale, and there are a dozen instances 
of an expectant winner being foiled at the instant 
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of casting, or of one ball or the other being thrown 
out of bounds by the enemy, or pitched back over 
all heads to the far end of the course. It is every 
pleasant to watch the skill and quickness of the 
offensive and defensive tactics. [t is not less 
pleasant to witness the admirable good humour of 
the players. Each one of them is full of fun, and 
the most aggravating rebuffs, collisions, and 
crushings call forth naught but jokes and 
laughter, in which none join more heartily than 
the victims themselves. ‘There is another fifteen 
minules of this gallant and well balanced con- 
test, Atlast,a Red horseman is seen hurrying 
up by the right hand boundary gaily brandishing 
Red’s ball, which had been Inled back a moment 
before to the starting end. Two or three White 
combatants await him on the hither side of the goal 
railing. But he pulls up just in time and makes 
his cast at the hole, some goft, away. In vain 
does a White vider rush at him and strike his Riz- 
tsus so quickly that, as the staves meet in the air, 
we fancy the ball must surely drop. Alas for 
White, however, their man is a fraction of a second 
too late to frustrate that splendid shot! The deed 
is done, and a mad clang from the gong declares 
a victory for Red. It has been a longer struggle 
than usual, and the ponies are blown. So the 

“umpire decides that this game is ended. The 
Reds ride off in triumph, headed by the umpire, 
and led by the hero who has made the winning 
cast. But the luckless Whites have to follow the rule 
for the defeated. They dismount and lead their 
ponies away, sad, vanquished, and crestfallen, yet 
assuredly nothing daunted. 


LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
—_—_ _———__—- 
(Revver ‘“Spectac” ro “Jaran Matr.’’] 


London, July 27th. 
The Irish members and Mr. Gladstone sup- 
port the Government against Messrs. Morley 
and Labouchere, who oppose the increase in the 
Prince of Wales’ allowance on different grounds. 


The House of Commons has read a third 
time the Scotch Local Government Bill. 


London, July 29th. 
The House of Commons has negatived 
Labouchere’s amendment [on the motion to 
increase the Prince of Wales’ allowance] by 
398 votes against 116. 


(From tue ‘© N.-C. Dairy News.” 
London, 23rd July. 
The Hon. E. Stanhope, being asked for 
further explanations concerning the grants to 


Prince Albert Victor and Princess Louise, said 
that the Government had resolved to increase 


(Fro tHe ‘f Courrier pu Hatrnonc.’’) 
July rrth. 
The French mail steamer Oxus has collided 
with the Azadyr, also belonging to the Mes- 
sageries Maritimes, at Aden. - The former was 
not much injured, but the latter was thrown on 
the beach, where she is fast in the sand. It is 
believed to be impossible to float her, but the 
cargo cansalved. There was no personal injury 
incurred. 
July rath. 
M. Danel, lieutenant-governor of China, and 
M. Hector, resident-general at Hué (?) pas- 
sengers on the Axazdyr, are continuing their 
voyage by the first P. & O. steamer. 


{From tHe Mantua “ Conmarciu.” 

The politico-economical debate has been re- 
newed with great violence and stormy scenes. 
The immediate dissolution of the Chambers is 
probable. It has been impossible to discuss the 
Philippine budget. 


(Havas TatsGRams.] 
Paris, July roth. 
The Chamber of Deputies has adopted the 
Bill relative to the purchase of the telephones. 


[From tHe ‘Stnoarore Free Press.”'] 
London, July 16th. 
The Times announces that it is probable that 
the British, German and Austrian fleets will 
blockade Crete. 


MALE STEAMERS. 
ef ae ei hacer > wate eee 
THK NEXT MAIL IS pur 


From Hongkong, ner P. & O. ile, Wednesday, Aug 7th.® 

“rom America ... per O.& O. Co, Thursday, Aug 8th. 

From Shanghai, { 
Nagasaki & | per N.Y. K. 
Kobe we ed 

“rom Hongkong, per P. & O. Co. 

trom Canada. &c. per C. P. Co. 


Friday, Aug. oth. 
Sunday, Aug. sith 7 
Monday, Aug. t2th.§ 

* Fenetia left Hongkong on July agth. + Gaelic left San Fran- 
cisco on July 2oth. : Gwatior left Hongkong on August and. 
§ doyssinia left Vancouver, B.C., on July a6th. 

THE NEXT 

For Europe, via 


MAIL LEAVES 


Hongkong ... per P. & O. Co, Saturday, Aug. 3rd. 
Yor Shanghat, 
Kobe, and > per N.Y. K. Yuesday, Aug. 6th. 


Nagasaici ... 
For America .... perO. & O. Co. — Sunday, Aug. rth. 
For Canada, &c. per C. P. M. Co. Thursday, Aug. 1sth. 
For Europe, via 

Hongkong...... per N.D. Lloyds. 
For America.. ... per P. M. Co. 


Sunday, Aug. 18th. 
Wednesday, Aug. 21st. 


TIME TABLES AND STEAAIERS. 


——————_4—__ —-— 
TOKYO-YOKOHAMA RAILWAY. 

Down Trains Leavitt: SHIMBASHI Station at 6.10,* 
6.40, 8, 8.35.7 9.45," and 10.50. a.m, and 12.05, 1.25, 
2.30, 4, 4.45,t 6.15, 6.50, 8 30, 9.55, and 11.15 p.m, 

Up Trains LEAVE YOKOHAMA Station at 6.30, 
7.20, 8.30, 9.15,¢ 10.20, and 11.30 a.m., and 12.50, 
2,335. 4.30,t 5.05, 6.35, 7.50, 9.10, 10.05, and 11.05 
p.m. 

Fanres—First-class, sea 60; second-class, sen 40; 
and third-class, sen 20. 

Trains marked (*) run through without stopping at Omori, Ka- 
wasaki, Tsurumi and Kanagawa Stations. ‘Those marked (+) 
tun through without stopping at Omori, Kawasaki and Tsu- 
timi Stations. Down trains at 6.10a.m. run n» further than 
Kyoto, arriving there at 11.20 p.m.; at 9.45 a.m. no further 
than Nagoya. arriving at 10.10 p.m.; at 2.30 p.m. no further 


than Shizuoka, arriving atg p.m.; and the train at 4.45 p.m. 
runs to Kobe, arriving at 13.50 p.m. next day. 


TOKAIDO RAILWAY. 


Tratns .icdvie YOKouama (down) at 6.55, 9, and 
10.30 a.n., and 1, 3.25, 5.35. and 7.45 p.m.; and 
Kozu (up) at 6.55, 8.40, and I11toam., and 2.47, 
4.57, 7-25 and 9.46 p.m, 

Farvs—To Iodogaya, first-class sen 6, second- 
class sen 4, third-class seu 2; to Totsulea, sen 18, sen 
12, sen 6; to Ofuna sen 36, sen 24, sen 12; to Fuji- 
Sawa, sen 42, sen 2%, sen 14; 10 Hiratsuka, seu 66, 
sen 44, Sent 22; to Oiso, seu 75, sen 50, sen 25; 
and to Kozu, sen 03, sen 62, sen 31, 

Down trains at 6.5§ a.m. run no further than Kyoto, arriving 
there at 11.20p.m.; at 10.50 a.m. no further than Nagoya, 
arriving at 10.10 p.m.; at 3.25 p.m. no further than Shiznoka, 


arriving atgp.m.; and the train at 5.35 p.m. runstu Kobe, 
arriving at 12.50 p.m. next day. 


A tramway runs between Kozu and Yumorto ‘distance 4 ri.) 
Jinrikisha may be hired between Yumoro and Mtyanosuira 
(distance 1 ri). 


OFUNA-YOKOSUKA RAILWAY. 


TRAINS LeEAVe Oruns (down) at 7.35 and 9.45 a.m., 
and 1.45, 4.05, 6.15, and 8.30 p.m.; Kamikura (down) 
at 749 and g.°ga.m.,and 1.59, 4.19. 6.29, and 8.44 
p.m.; and ZusHimuna (down) at 8.01 and 10 11 a.m., 
and 2.11, 4.31, 6.41, and 856 p.m., YOKosuKA (up) 
at 640, 850, and 17.15 a.m., and 2,50, 5, and 7.30 
p.m.; ZUSHIMUKA (tp) at 7.01,9 09, and 11.36 a.m., 
and 3 00, 5.21, and 7.51 p.m.; and Kamakura (up) at 
7-13) 9.20, and 11.48 a.m., and 3 21, 5.33 and 8.03 p.m. 

Fares—To Kamakura, first-class sen 9, second-class 
sen 6, third-class sen 3; to Zushimura sen 15, sem 10, 
sens; and to Yokosuka sen 30, sen 20, sen 10, 


TOKYO-SHIOGAMA RAILWAY. 


Trains nxavie Unno (down) at 6.40 and 01.45 a.m, 
and 2.45 and 5.40 p.m.; Ursunomiya ‘down) at 10.02 
a.m, and 3.03 and 6.03 p.m.; SHtRAKAWA (down) at 8 
am, and 12.36 and 5.41 p.m.; Kortvama (down) at 
9.25 a.m. and 1.54 and 658 pan.; Furusuima (down) 
at 7.35 and 11.33 a.m. and 3.45 p.m.; Sannat (down) 
at 6.15 and 10.25 a.m, and 2.30 and 6.35 p.m, 


TRAINS LAV SHfOGAMA (up) at 7 and 17.05 a.m., 
and 3.10 and 7.15 p.m.; SENDAI (up) at 7.35 and 11.40 
a.m., and 3.45 p.m.; Fuxusitima (up) at 6.40 and 
10.26 a.m, and 2.36 p.m.; KorivaAma (up) at 8.30 
a.m., and 12.22 and 4.29 p.m.; SHIRAKAWA (up) at 
6.40 and 9.48 a.m,, and 1.40 p.m.; Ursunomtiva (up) 
at 6.25 and g 10 a.m., and 12.19 and 4.14 p.m. 


Farus.—Ueno to Utsunomiya, first-class ven 2, 


second-class yen 1.32, third-class sex 66; to Koriyama 


yen 4.10, je 2.74, yen 1.37; to Fukushima yen 5, yen 
3.32, "en 1.66; to Sendai yen 6.45, yen 4.30, yen 2.15; 
to Shiogama yen 6.75, yen 4.50, yer 2.25, 


YOKOSUKA STEAMERS. 

SrRAMERS LEAVE the Engiish Hatova daiiy at 7.55 
and 10.30 a.m., and 1.45 and 5.20 p.m,; and Lave 
Yoxosuka at 6.50 and 10.10 a.m., and 1.30, and 4.30 
p.m.—Fare, sen 20. 


LATEST SHIPPING. 
To eee 


ARRIVALS. 


Yokohama Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,289, Swain, 
26th July,—Shanghai and ports, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Vechigo Maru, Japanese steamer, 704, Okuma, 
26th July,—Hakodate 24th July, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Esmeralda, British schooner, 130, Wiseman, 27th 
July,—Guam 6th July, Copra.—Jardine, Ma- 
theson & Co. 

Kumamoto Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,250, Pen- 
der, 27th July,—Otaru 24th July, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Drum- 
mond, 27th July,p—=Kobe 26th July, General. 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,230, Hussey, 
27th July,—Yokkaichi 26th July, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Thibet, British steamer, 1,671, C. F. Preston, 27th 
July,—Hongkong 18th July, vid) Nagasaki 
and Kobe, General.—P. & O. S.N. Co. 

Kobe Afaru, Japanese steamer, 1,259, [aswell, 
28th July,—Kobe 27th July, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,166, Ekstrand, 
28th July,—Hakodate 26th July, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Suruga Maru, Japanese steamer, 436, Matsumoto, 
28th July,—Hakodate 25th July, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Wyvern, British steamer, 1,107, Brotherton, 28th 
July,—Otaru 25th July, Coal.— Japanese. 
fuyo, Japanese steamer, 875, Selck, 29th July,— 

Nagasaki 27th July, Coal_—Mitsu Bishi Sha. 

Port Augusta, British steamer, 1,845, Draper, 
goth July,—Hongkong rgth July, vid Amoy, 
Foochow, Nagasaki, and Kobe, General.— 
C. P. M. S.S. Co. 

Selkirk, British ship, 1,744, J. Crowe, 30th 
July, New York rith April, 66,524 cases Oil. 
—Smith, Baker & Co. 

Thomas Dana, American ship, Dow, 3oth July, 
New York gth March, 52,000 cases Oil.— 
Captain. 

Emma VT. Crowell, American bark, Pendleton, 
goth July—New York 6th March, Oil and 
General.—Smith, Baker & Co. 

Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, 
Welter, 3oth July,— Kobe 2gth July, General. 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

City of Sydney, American steamer, 3,046, D. E. 
Friele, 31st July,—Hongkong 25th July, Mails 
and General.—P. M. S.S. Co. 

Electra, German steamer, 1,162, Moller, 31st 
July,—Hongkong 24th July, General.—Si- 
mon, Evers & Co. 

Victory, British steamer, 1,844, Acloat, 31st July, 
—New York 28th May, 86,300 cases Oil.— 
China and Japan Trading Co, 

August, Norwegian steamer, 1,018, Isberg, 31st 
July,—Nagasaki 26th July, Coal—P. M. 
S.S. Co. - 


Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 386, Watanabe, 
31st July,—Handa goth July, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Hiroshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,862, Arai, 
gist July,—Yokkaichi goth July, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Carmarthenshire, British steamer, 1,975, Clark, 
ist August,—Kobe 31st July, General.— 
Adamson, Bell & Co. 

Hiogo Maru, Japanese steamer, 896, Saiki, rst 
August,—Hachinohe 29th July, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 

Nagoya Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,262, Fukui, 
Ist Angust,—Yokkaichi 31st July, General. 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Omé Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, Christensen, 
st August,—Kobe 31st July, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Port Fairy, British steamer, 1,645, J. Clark, rst 
August,—Vanconver, B.C., 16th July, Mails 
and General.—C. P. M. S.S. Co. 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, Young, 
1st August,—Hakodate goth July, General.— 
Nippon Yasen Kaisha. 

Yetchu Maru, Japanese steamer, 684, McCullum, 
ist August,—Otaru 3oth July, -General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Bengloe, British steamer, 1,189, Farquhar, 2nd 
ee Sa a 3tst July, General.—Cornes 

0. 


DEPARTURES, 
City of Rio de Faneiro, American 
Wm. Ward, 27th July,— 
and General.—P. M. S.S. C 
Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, Christensen, 
27th July,—Kobe, Mails and General.— Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 


steamer, 2,246, 
ongkong, Mails 
0. 
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Villars (15), French cruiser, Captain Mayet, 29th 
July,—Kobe. 

Galley of Lorne, British steamer 1,386, F. Gran- 
din, 28th July,—Kobe, General.—Smith, 
Baker & Co. 

Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Drum- 
mond, 28th July,—Hakodate, Mails aud Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Kumamoto Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,240, Pen- 
der, 29th July,—-Kobe, General.— Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. : 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, I, 160, Ekstrand, 
2gth July,—Kobe, Mails and General.— Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Verona, British steamer 1,876, F. Speck, 30th 
July,—Hongkong, viA_ Kobe and Nagasaki, 
Mails and General.—P. & O. S.N. Co. 

Endeavour, British steamer, 1,640, North, 30th 
July,—Kobe, General.—China and Japan 
‘Trading Co. 

Glenavon, British steamer, 1,935, Jacobs, goth 
July,—Kobe, General.—Jardine, Matheson 
& Co. 

Niigata Alarnu, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Carrew, 
goth July,—Yokkaichi, General.—Nippon 
Vusen Kaisha. 

Yokohama Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,298, Swain, 
goth July, —Shanghai and ports, Mails and 
Generat.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Alacrity (4), double-screw steel despatch boat, 
Commander R. B. Maconochie, 31st July,-— 
Hakodate. 

Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 386, Watanabe, 
3ist July,— Handa, General. —Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha. 

Wiroshima  Alarnu, Japanese steamer, 1,862, 
Arai, 31st July, —Vokkaichi, General. — Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,359, Haswell, 
gist. July,—Kobe, Mails and General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Wyvern, British steamer, 1,107, Brotherton, 31st 
July, —Otaru, Ballast.—Japanese. 

Yechigo Maru, Japanese steamer, 704, Okuma, 
gist July,—Otaru, General.—Nippon Yu- 
sen Kaisha. 

Fuyo, Japanese steamer, 875, Selck, ist August, 
—Napgasaki, General.—Mitsui Bishi Sha. 
Kent, British steamer, 1,437, Jolinson, rst August, 

Kobe, General.—Adamson, Bell & Co. 

Port Augusta, British steamer, 1,845, Draper, 1st 
August,—Vancouver B.C., Mails and Gene- 
tal.—C. P. M.S.S. Co. , 

Nagoya Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,262, Fukui, 
ist August,—Yokkaichi, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Oanfu, British steamer, 1,970, W. S. Thomson, 
ist August,—Kobe, General.—W. M. Stra- 
chan & Co. 

Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, 
Walter, 1st August,—Hakodate, Mails and 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


PASSENGERS. 
ARRIVED. 


Per Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru, from 
Shanghai and poits :—Mrs. C. R. Chandler, Mrs. 
W. Nickels, Mrs. W. Eichel, Mr. and Mrs. UH. 
H. Winn and child, Miss Winn, Mrs. Harmston, 
son, and infant, Messrs. J. Ishiguro, Wa. Randle, 
and H. H. Jacobs incabin; Mrs. W. Kidani, and 
Mr, E. Nagahama in second class, and 41 pas- 
sengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Takasago Maru, from 
Yokkaichi :—16 passengers in steerage. 

Per British steamer 7hibet, from Hongkong, vid 
Nagasaki and Kobe :—5 Chinese in steerape. 

Per Japanese steamer Satsuma Afaru, from 
Kobe :—Messrs. Langdon, Stewart, Nakamura, 
and H. Arba in cabin; Messrs. Yamamoto and 
Akiyama in second class, and 20 passengers in 
steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, from Kobe: 
—Mrs. Brooke, Miss Winwright, Messrs. S. Hall, 
G. Tsuchiyama, K. Arima, and Master Cook in 
cabin; 15 passengers in second class, and 87 
passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, from 
Hakodate :——Messrs. Po Shing Sho, Cho Sing So, 
Miyamoto, and Yeguchi in cabin, and 32 pas- 
sengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer IWakanoura Maru, from 
Kobe:—Mr. and Mis, Felluos, 2 children and 
amah, and Mr. Forbes in cabin. 


Per British steamer Port Fatry, from Van- 
couver, B.C. .—Captaiu Laird, Messrs. Wood and 
Polland in cabin, and 20 passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Yamashiro Maru, from 
Hakodate :—5 passengers in second class, and 33 
in steerage. 

DEPARTED. 

Per Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru for 
Shanghai and ports:—Mrs, Sakata, Mrs. Price, 
Messrs. Nakajima, Fukui, Sakamoto, Narita, 
‘Takayama, Matsuo, T. Kato, Nagano, ‘Takagi, 
D. E.’Sassoon, Leong Dien Hing, and Mizutani in 
cabin; Mrs. and Miss Yeomans, Mr. ‘Tin Fusai, 
Messrs. Shimiura, Kamo, ‘Tajima, Nishimura, 
Omori, Okada, Saka, Kitakoga, Mawamura, 
Sakano, ‘Takenouchi, Sakaki, Ichizeki, Tajima, 
Hirose, Saito, Kataoka, Morinaga, and Mis. and 
Miss Izumi in second class, and go passengers in 
sleerage. : 

Per Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, for Kobe: 
—Mrs. ‘Thomsen in cabin; Mrs. Watanabe in 
second class, and 54 passengers in steerage. 

Per British steamer Verona, for Hongkong vid 
Kobe and Nagasaki:—Dr. Jordan, Mrs, Travers, 
Miss Hopkins, Mr. and Mes. Mitchell, Mr. aud 
Mis. J. H. Cox, Messrs. Higginbotham, F. S. 
Mansfield, N. P. Smith, John Head, F. Varbour, 
S. F. Stewart, Oscar Voigt, J. Date, Pow Wing, 
and Mrs. Attock in cabin, and 2 Chinese in 
steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, for Kobe:— 
Mr. and Mrs. Hlarmand, Mr. and Mr. M. Mura, 
Mis. I. Hirose and child, Messts. Marians, R. 
Kimura, H. ‘Takahashi, H. Tayama, H. Naga- 
yama, I. Oye, ¥. Ito, T. Sugara, S. Sugara, Aki- 
ba, K. Iwagami, ‘I. Akashi, No To Yu, H. Yuasa, 
H. Horio, M. ‘Takenouchi, Hl. Matsudaira, N. 
Kobayashi, S. Nabeshima, N. Takeshita, and R. 
Mizutani in cabin; 19 passengers in second class, 
and 151 passengers in steerage. 

Per British steamer Port Augusta, for Van- 
cover, B.C.:—Miss F. G. Wilson, Messrs. ‘Thos. 
Doherty, Herbert: Galt in cabin, From Hong- 
kong: Mr. ‘TP. G. Mills in second class. From 
Amoy: Mr. W. Christy in cabin, From Tientsin : 
Mr. David Fitz Henry and family in cabin, From 
Kobe: Me. and Mrs. Juhu Gillingham and two 
children in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Wakanoura Marn, for 
Hakodate :—Messrs. K. Morihara and VT. Naga- 
yama in cabin; Messrs. M. Murata and H. 
Yachibana in second class, and 45 passengers in 
steerage. 


CARGOKS. 


Per Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru, from 
Shanghai and ports :—Treasure, $50,600.00. 

Per British steamer Verona, for Hongkong vid 
Kobe and Nagasaki:-—Silk, for Italy 16 bales, 
for France 245 bales; total 261 bales. 

Per Japanese steamer Vokohama Maru, for 
Shanghai and ports :—Treasure, $25,160.00. 

Per British steamer Port Augusta, for Van- 
couver, B.C. :— . 


TEA. 
CHICAGO NW YORK SUN FRAN: 


AND AND CIsCo AND 
CANADA. WRsI Bast, PACIFIC COAST. TOLAL® 
Shanghai... ~~ Nytat 635 129 -1,875 
Amoy ....... 1250 2,357 — 2,982 
Hyogo 431 459 60 1,610 
Yokohama ... 1,258 1,125 O07 Wyte qitry 
Hongkong ... _ 46 29 6 S1 
Foochow ...... 6,692 204 646 5120 Sry 
Hankow ...... 150 -- _- 18 168 
Yotal ..... 9,110 =62,832, 5.183 1,849 18,974 
SILK 
NEW YORK. TOTAL 


Shanghai... 10 10 

Yokohama ... 102 102 

Canton 15 15 

"Potal os eccantteecksseisceseets 427. 427 
REPORTS. 


The Japanese steamer Satsuma Afaru, Captain 
Drummond, reports:—Left Kobe the 26th July, 
at noon; had south easterly winds to Oo-shima ; 
thence to port ELN.IS., with fine weather. Arrived 
at Yokohama the 27th July, at 4 p.m. 

The Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, Captain 
Haswell, reports:—Left Kobe the 27th July, at 
noon; had calm weather throughout the passage. 
Arvived at Yokohama the 28th July, at 0.30 p.m. 

The Japanese steamer Nagato Afari, Captain 
Ekstrand, reports :— Left Hakodate the 26th July, at 


Per American steamer City of Sydney, from | 3.50 a.m; had light breeze, and fine, clear weather. 


Hongkong :-—-1 European, t Chinese, and 7 Japa- 
nese in steerage. For San Mrancisco: Mr. FE. 
Zeider, and Dr. J. Sanger in cabin, 

Per British steamer Port Augusta, from Hong 
kong vid Amoy, Foochow, Nagasaki, and Kobe: -- 
Mr. W. Christie, Mr. and Mrs. Gillingham and 
family, and Mr. Gaultin cabin, and 71 Chinese 
in steerage. 


At 7.30 a.m. passed British men-of-war off Shi- 
tiyasaki. Avsived at Oginohama, the 27th, at 
1.50 a.m., and deft the same day at g.50 sin | 
had light winds with fine weather and smooth 
sea on the voyage. Artived at Yokohama the 
28th July, at 10.30 aan, 

Vhe British steamer Poré Augusta, Captain 
Draper, reports :—Teft Kobe the 28h July, at 4 


p.m.; had fine weather throughout the passage. 
Arrived at Yokohama the goth July, at 4.30 a.m. 


‘The Japanese steamer Wakanoura Maru, Cap- 
tain Walter, reports :—Left Kobe the 2oth July, 
at noon. Passed the P. &. O. steamer, off Ino- 
saki the 3oth, at 1.20 a.m. and Rock Island at 
IL4gs am. Had light southerly winds and fine 
weather throughout the passage. Arrived at 
Yokohama the zoth July, at 5.30 p.m. 

The American steamer City of Syduey, Cap- 
tain Friele, from Hongkong, reports fine weather 
with light variable winds. 


The Britis steamer Carmarthenshire, Captain 
Claik, reports:—Left Kobe the 31st July, at 5 
a.m.; had light south and south-westerly winds 
and thick hazy weather to Rock Island; thence to 
port light westerly winds and smooth sea. Ar- 
rived at Yokohama the rst August, at 11.30'a.m, 


The Japanese steamer Omi Maru, Captain 
Christensen, reports :—Left Kobe the 31st July at 
noon; had pleasant and fine weather, with light 
airs and smooth sea. Passed Cape Hino at 4 
p.m., Oo-shima light at 8.20 p.m., and the Aobe 
Maru, the ist August at 1.20 a.m.; had hazy 
weather, variable winds and smooth sea. Passed 
Rock Island at 9.45 a.m. and Kanironsakiat 2.15 
p.m. Arrived at Yokohama the ist August, at 3 


p-m. 


The British steamer Port Fairy, Captain Clark, 
reports :-—Left Vancouver, B.C., the 16th July, at 
3 pam. and Victoria, B.C., the 17th, at r a.m. 
Crossed 180th meridian in lat. 50.52 north on the 
25th. Had dense fog and strong head winds 
during the early part of voyage; thence to port 
smooth sea and light to moderate westerly winds. 
On the 3rst and st August thick fog, which ne- 
cessitated heaving to for five hours. Passed the 
steamer Port Augusta, the Ist August, al 2 p.m. 


The Japanese steamer Vamashiro Maru, Cap- 
tain Young, reports:—Left Hakodate the 3oth 
July, at 4 a.m.; had fresh southerly winds aud 
fair weather, Passed the company’s steamer Sa- 
tsuma Maru the same day, at 3.45 p.m, off 
Kurosaki, going north. Arrived at Ogtnohama 
the 31st, at 3 a.m., witht light westerly airs and 
constant rain, Left Oginohama the same day, at 
ro a.m; had dense fog from midnight until 8 a.m. 
on the Ist August; abreast of Noshima at 8.30 
a.m, Passed Kannonsaki at 11.10 a.m. 3 rounded 
the Lightship at 0.15 p.m.3; made fast to the 
company’s buoy at 0.30 p.m. Had light vari- 
able airs and cali sea, with very fine weather from 
Noshima to port. 


LATEST COMMERCIAL, 
a Famncvee 


IMPORTS. 


There is litle change to report in the Yarn 
Market, business being almost at a standstill. 
Both English and Bombay spinnings are weak in 
absence of demand. Shirtings and ‘I’. Cloths have 
been entirely neglected; Fancies continue to altract 
attention, Mousscline de Laines, Italians and 
Velvets being the chief articles dealt in. 

Yarns. --75 Bales Enplish and 125 bales Bom- 
bays total the sales fur the week. 

SHirTINGS.—Nil, 

WooLLens.—Moupsseline de Laines 3,000 
peices; Velvets 300 pieces; Italians 2,000 pieces. 


COLLON VARS, 


cerry 
Nos. 16/24, Ordinary... eee $30.00 to 

Nos. 16,24, Medium ..., . ees ne cs 
Nos, 16°24, Good to Best 32.00 to 33.00 
Nos. 16,24, Revetse .... 33.00 tu 34.00 
Nos. 28,32, Ordinayy. 32.00 to 23.00 
Nos. 28 32, Medium .... 33-00 to 34 00 
Nos. 28,32, Good to Best ... 34-00 to 45.50 
Nos. 38/42, Medium to Bes: 37-00 to 40.25 
No. 328, Iwo-fold wo... 36.50 tv 37 50 
No. 428, Iwo-fold .. 39 00 to 41.75 
No. 208, Bombay 23.00 to 29 50 
No. 16s, Bombay 27,00 to 23 25 
Nos. so/eg, Bombay oo... teecae 23.50 00 25.50 

COTTON PTECKE GOOnbs. 


a ree | 


Grey Shictings—8{th, 344 yds. gyinches $1. to 2.2 
Grey Shittings—glb, 384 yds. asinchies ane to er 
V. Cloth—-71h, 24 yards, y2inches ...... 1.45 lo 1.67§ 
ludigo Shiclings—t2 yards, qginches... 1.30 te 1.70 
Prints—-Assorted, 24 yards, oinches .. 1.70 to 2.30 
Cotton—Italians and Salteens Mlack, 32 the ree, 
AMCNES ee OP to Ong 
Vurkey Reds—igto 24th, ay yards, go rere 

inches wrSiahion bt FTO tab go 
luakey Reds—2¢ to glh, 2g yards, qe 

inches (SONG Ste dnseb ave res ea geeies 5 
be ey, estes to qlb, 24 yards, 30 awn ~ 

WCNES ee ce eetteerreren 200 to 
Velvets—-Hlacle, 35 yards, 2zinehes 0. 75° to é a 
Victoria Lawns, 12 yards, 42-3inches.... 0.00 to 0.72 
Valfachelas, 12 yards, 43inches 135 Ie 2.25 
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WOOLLENS. 
Plain Osfeans, qo-42 yards, 32 inches... $400. to 5 50 
Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches best 0.274 ta 324 
Italian Cloth, 30 yas, 32 inches 


Mediu... ccc. cceceecccceceeceeececeee 0.224 lo 264 
Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches 

COMMON wed ceeee OIB to 224) 
Mousseline de Laine—Crape, 24 yards, . 

MiaMChES ee Ong te 0 6b 
Cloths—Pilots, 51 @ 5Ginches 00.4... 030 to 0.45 
Cloths— Presidents, 5 | @ 56 inches 0.50 to 0.60 
Cloths—Union, 54 @ s6 inches ........ 0.35 to 060 
Rlankels—Scaclet and Green, 4 to 34th, 

Pel: Mi aeady. ale tease dene elany tao 38 


0 33 
METALS. , 


Manufactured Iron is very dull and lifeless. 


Buyers will not or cannot pay the present equi- 
valent of home rates. A sale or two of Pig is repoct- 
ed at quotations. Wire Nails have been moved to 
some extent, but at poor, unremunerative prices. 
Tin Plates dull and neglected. 


renrreun, 


Viat Bats, dinch.. cece ccceeese eee eee $2 90 to 3.00 
flat Bars, §inch.. 3 aS «= 3.05 to 3.10 
Round and square up to Z inch 2.90 to 3.0 
Nailvod, assorted 0... ee ceeees 2g0 to 3.00 
Nailiod, small size .. 310 to 3.20 
Iron Plates, assorted . 3-30 to 3.60 
Sheet Iron.......... ee 3.80 to 4:20 
Galvanized Iron sheets . 7.00 to 7.20 
Wire Nails, assorted .... 4.30 to §.00° 
Tin Plates, per box » 5.00 to 5.30 
Pig Leon, NO. 3 cece 150 tO 1.524 


KEROSENE, 

The expected arrivals of American oil have 
come with a rush--two steamers, and three sailers 
all in port together and bringing over 500,000 
cases, comprising Chester, Devoe, Comet, and Stella 
brands. These large supplies have depressed the 
matket, and all quotations are nominal untill some 
business is done, Present stock is somewhere 
near 450,000 cases. ‘The steamer Kent, from 
Batoum, has taken part of her original cargo on to 
Kobe. 

QUOTATIONS. 
iV bases eeemees beep 32.10 lo 2.124 
2.10 to 2,124 
2.05 to 2.074 
2.00 to 2.024 


Chester wo... 
Comet 
Devoe... 
Russian . 


SUGAR, : 

“A quiet market has prevailed. ‘There were sold 
2,216 picnls of White Refined at $9.70 per picul 
for 375 piculs, 450 piculs at $9.60 per picul, 1,000 
piculs at $8.60 per picul, 300 piculs at $8.80 
per picul, and gt piculs at $6.55 per picul. Of 
Formosa Takao 3,450. piculs changed hands at 
$3.92 per picul. Estimated stock of Formosa is over 
112,000 piculs. “The market rules fainly steady. 
wate rreue” 


White Refined . $6.85 tog 60 


Manila 4.00 to 4.30 
Taiwanfoo 3.,0 to 3.60 
Pentama... 330 103.45 
Namiida. 299 to 300 
Cake wc. 3.90 to 4.00 
Brown Vakao oo. ccee eer 385 to 4.00 


EXPORTS. 
RAW SILK. 


Our last issue was of the 26th ultimo, since 
which date setdements in this market have been 
766 piculs, distributed thus :—Hanks 151, Fila- 
tures 358, Re-reels 173, Kakeda 75, Hamatsuki 9. 
Direct shipments have been 32 bales, making the 
total export business 800 piculs. 

There has been a good daily trade, principally 
for Europe, and prices generally are dearer than 
they were a week ago. Fine size machine-made 
silks are very scarce, and are held for long figures. 
Hanks ave current at about last week’s rales; 

vakeda wave come to hand rather -plentifully, 
and have been freely bought by one hong at 
quotations, Full size Filatures aud Re reels have 
not commanded the-notice of buyers in general, 
the advices from New York being opposed to the 
high prices at presenting ruling here. 

Supplies come to hand on a good scale, and the 
stock list shews a decided increase upon that ofa 
week ago. The Shinshu men (in whose province 
the crop is reported to be extra large and fine this 
year) are evidently disgusted at their usual reels 
hanging fire, and are earnestly setting about reel- 
ing fine sizes to fillthe French demands. The Foshu 
Re-veels this year are also of prime quality, and the 
sales that are made are at high prices which must 
vield a large profit to the reelers. The crop in 
Northern Japan—all the districts producing Kake- 
da and Oshu descriptions—is undoubtedly less than 
last year, and from present indications it seems 

“that we shall not have more than 45,000 piculs 
Japans available for export during the present 
season, - 

There have been two shipping opportunities 
during the interval, the English and Canadian mails 
both taking silk. The former, Verona, 30th July, 
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had 261 bales for Europe, and the Port Augusta 
(Ist instant) carried 102 bales for the New York 
trade. ‘These departures bring the present export 
figures up to 1,748 piculs against 2,868 piculs last 
year, and 1,741 piculs at same date in 1887. 

Hanks.—Demand for these has become more 
general, and about 150 piculs have been settled. 
New Sirushu have begun to come in, and appear 
to be of excellent quality, whereas Foshu sorts are 
considerably mixed. Fine Busha (Chichtbu) ap- 
pear to be good this year, while Hachoji vary 
somewhat. ‘The business done includes A/aribuso 
$545, Shimonita $540, Tomioka $530, Chichibu 
$5274, Annaka-Takasaki $5223, Muebashi $515, 
and Hacho/i $500. 

Filatures.—Fine sizes are enquired for all round, 
but they do not seem to exist. Mull sizes are in good 
supply, but buyers are scarce. Sales of the latter 
comprise the following chops :—Gakosha $715, 
Yajima $700, Shichiyosei $6924, Tokosha $690, 
with lower qualities at $675 and $650. 

Re-reels.—A fair amount of trade in these at 
quotations :—Asahi $665, Five Girl $6623, Vortoise 
$660, Shorusha $650, and other chops equal to 
these in quality have been done at similar figures. 
In Bushu and Soshu soits business has transpired 
at from $640 to $585 according to grade. 

Kakeda.—These have made their appearance in 
some quantity, and have found aready sale al 
quotations :—Daruma Musume $660, Hana-Alu- 
sunie $640, Bacupi $610, with Common as low as 
$570. Buying is by no means general but the soli 
tary buyer interested seems inclined to go ahead” 
buying in the interior as well as on this market. 


Hamatsuki.—These have been dealt in to a 
small extent at quotations, but the supply is as yet 
meagre, and the trade generally seems disinclined 
to take hold. 

QUOTATIONS.—-NEW SILK, 

Hanles—No. a4 coc ceecesceeceses 

‘Hanks—No, 2 (Shinshi)... 

Nanks—No. 2 (Joshu) ... 

Hanks—No, 24 (Shinshw) 

Hanks—No, 24 (Joshu) 

Nanks—No .2$ to3 ... 


. $540 to 556 
+ §30 to 540 
+ §20 to §25 
Hanks—No. 3 : + 510 to 515 
Hanks—No, 44 ...... 


sevens tesseeee §00 tO 505 
Vilatures—Lixtra to/12 deniers . Nom. 750 
Filatures—Extra 13/15 denietS ....0.0..0cc0. 715 to 725 
Wilatutes—No. 1, 10/13 deniers .... 710 to 720 
‘VWilatures—No. 3, 13/15, 14/16 deniers. 690 to 700 
Wilatures—No. th, 13/16, 14/17 deniers 670 to 680 
ilatures—No. 2, 10/15 deniers ......... 680 to 700 
Filatmes—No. 2, 14:18 deniers . 650 to 660 
Filatutes—No. 3, 14/20 deniers . _ 


Re-reels—Fxtra wie. ce ceesesese cen eee + 700 
Re-reels—(Shipshu & Oshu) Best No.1 
Re-reels—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers... 
Re-veels—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 deniers... 
Re-reels—No. 2, 14518 deniers .. 
Re-reels—No. 3, 14/20 deniers . 


. 660 to 665 
«+ G40 to 650 
w. 625 to 635 

- §80 to 600 


Nakedas—Hixtra yo. - 670 to 675 
Kakedas—No. 1 .. «. 650 to 660 
Kahedas—No. 34... ... 630 to 640 
Kakedas—No. 2. .. .. 610° to 620 
Kakedas—No. 24 . - 600 to 605 
Kakedas—No. 3..... » 590 to 595 
Kakedas—No. 34 .. +. §80 to 585 
Kakedas—No., 4 - §70 to §75 


Oshu Sendai—No. 24. 
Hamatsuki—No. 1, 2, 
Hamatsuki—No, 3, 4 
SodaimNo. 2h ccccccccsscee cee 


we 560 to 570 
+ 535 to 545 


Export Raw Silk Fables to and Aug., 1889 :— 


Saasur :8Kg go. 1858 89. 1887 4K, 

" Bacas, Bacar, Reotmas, 

PU Ope cic ccccseceecesceene 945 1,940 844 
Ametica once eee | BOF 022 1,139 
‘ (Bales 1,749 2,862 1,683 
Total ...... Viewls 12748 2,868 n74t 
SettlementsandDirect 9 "SU'*: arnt es 
ed from ist tate 24750 2,030 21900 
Stock, and Aug........ 1,750 3,700 7,900 
Available suppliesto date 4,500 6,330 9.90e 


WASTE SILK, 

Absolutely nothing doing, the Settlements being 
6 piculs only—ail in old fibre: Noshé 1 picul, 
Kibiso § piculs. 

The season has not yet opened, although severa, 
hundred bales are now in stock. Some portion of 
this stock is lodged with foreigners under advance, 
and while writing there are pourparlers fora deal 
in Foshu Noshi, about 200 piculs. If it comes to 
business we shall give particulars next week. 

There has been no shipment of Waste during 
the interval, so present expert remains at 312 
piculs, against 1,118 piculs last year, aid 587 
piculs at same date in 1887. 


QUOTATIONS, 


Pierced Cocoons—Good to Best ........ ce. 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Best 
Noshi-ito—lilature, Good... 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Medium 
Noshi-ito—Oshiu, Good to Best ... 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Best 


/ @ &:) 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Good ....... _ 
Noshi-ito~—Shinshu, Medium... _ 
Noshi-ito—Bushu, Good to Best . _ 
Noshi-ito—Joshu, Best ........... - 
Noshi-ito—]oshu, Good ..... — 
Noshi-ito—joshu, Ordinary .. a 
Kibiso—Filature, Best selected .. ~_ 
Kibiso—Filature, Seconds ..... ~— 
Kibiso— Oslin, Good to Best .. _ 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Best......... _ 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Seconds... _- 
Kibiso—Joslu, Good to Fair!......... _ 
Kibiso—Joshu, Middling to Common. _ 
Kibiso—lachoji, Good vic... seseceeee —_ 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Medium to Low. _ 
Kibiso—Neri, Good to Common _ 
Mawata—Good to Best wo... 00.66 ee cee ccc ees cee _ 
Export Table Waste Silk to and August, 1889 :— 

Sarason 1889 90. 1888-Rg, 1887-88, 

Picurs. Preons. Pieucs. 

Waste Silk... 0... 205 1,118 587 

Pierced Cocoons ., 17 _ - 

312 1,118 587 

Seltlementsand Direct rIicuts, vICULS, rioeube, 

Export from 1st July } 100 180 300 

Stock, 2nd August ...... 4,000 3.350 3,700 

Availablesuppliestodate 4,100 3,530 4,000 


Eachange has declined a point, but is back again 
to the following :ates:—Lonpon, 4 m/s. Ci edits, 


3/1$3 ‘Documents 3/12; -6 m/s. Credits, 3/1k3 


Documents 3/2; New York, 30{d/s. ULS.G., 


$76; 4 m/s. U.S.G., $762; Paris, 4m/s., fes. 3.053 
6 m/s. fes. 3.97. 


Estimated Silk Stock, 2nd August, 1889 :-— 


Raw. PICULS. Waste. PICULE, 
Hanks........eecceeee 420] Cocoons ..........00060 130 
Filatures 700 | Noshi-ito + 1,075 
Re-reeis .. 430 | Kibiso ...... . 2,750 
Kakeda .. 80 | Mawata .. 20 
Oshu es 116 | Sundries 25 
‘Taysaam Kinds...... 4] 

Yotal picuis ...... 1,750 | Total piculs ...... 4,000 
TEA. 


Transactions in Tea continue on pretty much 
the same scale as last week. ‘The settle- 
ments for the period ending to-day are 4,570 
piculs, making the total for the season 
146,270 piculs as compared with 138,655 piculs in 
1888. ‘The maiket remains very firm for ail 
descriptions. Following are the various grades 
of ‘Tea settled from the commencement of the 
season to date:—Common 5,550 piculs, Good 
Common 13,390 piculs, Medium 22,385 piculs, 
Good Medium 34,515 piculs, Fine 24,900 piculs, 
Finest 22,045 piculs, Choice 10,200 piculs, Choicest 
10,945 piculs, and extra Choicest 2,340 piculs, 
total, 146,270 piculs of ail grades. ‘lea ship- 
ments since our last weekly issue have again been 
heavy, as the following figures will show :—the 
Arabic, which sailed from Yokohama on the 24th 
ultimo, carried 32,044 Ibs. for New York, 142,482 
Ibs. for Chicago, and 26,732 lbs. for Canada ; total, 
201,258 Ibs. fram Kobe. From Yokohama the 
same steamer carried 44,673 Ibs. for New York, 
89,444 Ibs. for Chicago, 20,192 Ibs. for Canada, and 
101,967 Ibs. for San Francisco ; aggregating 256,276 
Ibs. ‘he Suez Canal steamer Glenavon took from 
this port on the goth ultimo 136,108 Ibs. 
for New York, 498,468 Ibs. for Canada; total, 
634,576 Ibs. The Benlawers, which sailed from 
Kobe on the 23rd ultimo, had a cargo of 654,072 
Ibs. of Tea, divided thus :—375,179 Ibs. for New 
York, and 278,893 Ibs. for Canada. The C.P.M. 
steamer Port Augusta sailed on the Ist instant 
with 38,984 Ibs. for New York, 74,104 Ibs. for 
Chicago, 86,073 Ibs. for Canada, and 39,271 Ibs. 
for San Francisco ; total, 238,432 Ibs. 


PER PlOUL. 


Common woe ease cee een cee sereeecee cee $i2 & under 
Good Common 13 to 14 
Medium ....... 15 to 16 
Good Medium 17 to 18 
Fine oo... 19 to 21 
Finest ... 22 to 24 
Choice... 26 up’ds 
Choicest .......... Nominal 
Extra Choicest ... omina 
EXCHANGE. 


Exchange declined a point, but returned to the 
former mack, 


Sterling —Bank Bills on demand.........0..... 
Sterling —Bank 4 months’ sight ... 
Steriing—Private 4 months’ sight .. 
Steviing—Private 6 months’ sigi 
On Paris—Banike sight 0000. 
On Paris—Private 6 months’ sigitt.. 

On Hongkong—Banik sigitt 000.000 
On Hongkcng—Private 10 days’ sight ....., 
On Shanghai—Bank sight 00.00... 
On Shanginai— Private 10 days’ sight .. 

On New York—Bank Bills on demand. 
On New York—Private 30 days’ sight ...... 
On San Francisco—Bank Bills on demand. 
On San Francisco—Private 30 days sight... 
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Mark. 


CORPORATE 


STEEL & FILES, 
STEEL CASTINGS, &c., &c, 
Apply to the Sole Manufacturers, 


SAML. OSBORN & Co., 


CLYDE STEEL AND IRON WORKS, 
SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND. 


> SE wm & 

| >? fF 2 e Rm oe 

anes as ai 
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z oe ie 
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rs oF ae 
5, 
ATKINSON 
] ENGLISH PERFUMERY, 
KGa surpasses all others for its natural fragrance. 
ATKINSON'S CELEBRATED 
M EAU DE COLOGNE 
BY is unequalled for its strength and delight- 


ful odour. It far surpasses the numerous 
compounds sold under the same name, 


ATKINSON’S 
FLORIDA WATER; § 
an exceptionally fine perfume for the hand- ff 
kerchief, distilled from the choicestexotics. 
Of all Dealers, and of the Manufacturers— 
J. & E. ATKINSON, 
24, Old Bond Street, London, 


Trade Mark—A “ White Rose " on 2“ Golden 
Lyre,” with Address in full. J 


t wa 
January 5 


THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES, 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


pFecens suffering from weak or debilitated 
constitutions will discover that by the use 
of this wonderful medicine there is ‘ Health 
forall.” The blood is the fountain of life, and its 
purity can be maintained by the use of these Pills 
Sir SAMUEL BAKER, 
in hiswork entitled “The Nile Tributaries in 
Abyssinia,” says—‘I ordered the dragoman 
Mahomet to inform the Faker that I was a 
Doctor, and I had the best medicines at the 
service of the sick, with advice gratis. In ] 
short time I had many applicants, to whom a 
served out a quantity of Holloway’s Pills. These 
are most useful to an explorer, as possessing 
unmistakable purgative properties they create 
an undeniable effect upon the patient, which 
satisfies them of their value.” 


SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts 
and ulcerations of all kinds. It acts miracu- 
lously in healing ulcerations, curing skin 
diseases, and in arresting and subduing all 
inflammations. 
Mr. J. T. COOPER, 

in his account of his extraordinary travels in 
China, published in 1871, says—‘I had with 
me a quantity of Holloway’s Ointment. I gave 
some to the people, and nothing could exceed 
their gratitude; and, inconsequence, milk, fowls 
butter, and horse feed poured in upon us, until 
at last a tea-spoonful of Ointment was worth a 
owl and any quantity of peas, and the demand 
became so great that I was obliged to lock up 
the small remaining “stack.” 

Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors 
throughout the World. 

May st, 1889. 
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SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 


Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN HOUR. 
PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER. 


Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 
- MACHINERY CONSTRUCTED FOR Boats BUILT ABROAD. 


YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E, 


Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition. 


SRR en EN 2 ao oe 


And sce that each Jur bears baron Liebig’s £ignature 
in Blue Ink across the Label. 


NEST AWD CHEAPEST 
NEAT-FLAVOURING 
STGGK FOR SOUPS, 

WADE DISHES AND SAUCES. 
Invaluable for India as 
an Efficient Tonic in all 


cases of Weakness. 
Keeps good in the hottest 


FINEST 


To be had of all Storekeepers and Dealers throughout India. 


Cookery Books Post Free cn Application to the Climates, and for any 
Company. length of time. 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co., Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England, 


Sold wholesale by COCKING & Co., Yokohama. 


228 The Physician’s Cure 
{for Gout, Rheumatic 
rates and Gravel: the 


i 


safest and most gentle 

wi? Medicine for Infants, 

™ Children, Delicate Fe- 
males, and the Sick- 
ness of Pregnancy. 


it tor Acidity ¢ 
Headache, Heartburn, Indigestion, Sour 
Bilious Affections. 


serucear 


Id by at ts and “Storekeepers. 
EFO MAGNESIA. 


N 


KEATING’S INSECT POWDER. 


66-7°HE TOKYO MAIL” is a ti-weekly 
Journal published in Tokyo on Turspay, 
- Tuurspay, and Sarcurpay MorninGs, price yen 
‘6 per Annum. Subscriptions and Advertise- 
ments received at the KOBUNSHA, Dobashi, 
Tokyo; and at 72, Main Street, Yokohama, 


“THE TOKYO MATL.” 
e 
are destroyed by Keavino'’s Insecr Powper, which is | 2 et 
uite harmless to Domestic Animals. In exterminating Heetles 
troubled by those pests. It is perfectly clean in application, i THE ONLY FOREIGH NEWSPAPER PUBLISHED IN 
Ask for and take no other than “ Keating's Powner,”’ as imita- x. 
Chemists, in Tins and Bottles. May i, roins. 
ms a5. oe ‘ hn as ee 
NOW READY, 
FULL REPORT on the ERUPTION 
of BANDAI-SAN, being a reprint from 
Tokyo Journals, a Description by ‘* Our Re-! 
porter,” and an ‘‘ Editorial,” written after a visit | 
To be obtained at the Zapan Alail Oflice, or 


BUGS, FLEAS, MOTHS, BEETLES, and all othier Insects, | 
the success of this Powder is extraordinary, and no one need be 
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DEA1H. 
On the 4th instant, at 15, Masagocho, Hongo, Tokyo, 
Victoria, the beloved wife of Walter Dening. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Prince Kujo, President of the Board of Cere- 
monies, has left Kyoto for the capital. 


Ir is stated that the new treaty between Russia 
and Japan was signed in Tokyo on the 8th inst. 


Baron Takasaki, Governor of Tokyo, returned 
to the capital on the 30th ultimo from a trip to 
the north. , 


Mr. TsuKanara, President of the Marine Bureau, 
will represent Japan at the Maritime Conference 
to be held in Washington. 


Count Oxuma leaves Tokyo about the roth in- 
stant for Ikao, where His Excellency intends to 
spend the summer holidays. 


A LIGHTHOUSE Will be established shortly at Shi- 
baoyama (Amakusa), at the entrance of San- 
kaku Bay, Kumanoto Prefecture. 


Durine last month 2,357,500 Ibs. of tea arrived 
at Yokohama and 1,780,800 lbs. were sold to 
foreign firms, leaving 921,100 Ibs. in stock on 
the 31st July. 

Mr.,Suuru, a Counsellor of the Japanese Lega- 


tion in Italy, who returned lately from his post, 
will be transferred to a similar office in the 


Legislative Bureau. 


Tue operations of the Kobe Electric Light Co. 
during the first half of this year have been 
highly successful, the net profits for the period 
being yen 2,019,161. 


Viscount Tomtnokoj!, an Imperial Chamber- 
lain, started from Tokyo on the Ist inst., to 
made an official inspection of the districts that 
suffered from the recent earthquake. 


Tue train which. started from the Shimbashi 
Railway Station for Yokohama on the zgth 


ultimo at 11.15 p.m. ran over and killed a man 
aged about forty years, who had laid himself on 


the line ata distance of about a mile from the 


station. 


Count anp Countess de Bardi, who are now 


in Kyoto, will arrive shortly in the capital, and, 
after visiting Nikko and other noted places, will 
leave for home. 


Visitors to the Kankoda (industrial show) in 
Shiba Park during last month numbered 33,223, 
by whom 30,068 articles, valued at yex 8,032,864, 
were purchased. 


THE fitting up of electric lights in the new 


Kabuki Theatre at Kobikicho Sanchome, Kyo- 
bashi, will be commenced shortly by the Tokyo 


Electric Light Company. 


A survey of the Palace grounds will be com- 
menced shortly by the War Department, with 


the view of providing for the defence of the 


Palace in case of emergency. 


A pRojecr has been started by residents of 


HOoki, Mimasaku, Bizen, and Bitchu provinces, 
to construct a railway betwoen Sakai in the 
first-named province and various ports of Bizen, 
Bitchu and Bingo provinces. 


Mr, Havacer, Dircuvor uf we Tokyu Pustal and 
Telegraph Office, has sent in his resignation to 
the Government, with a view to his acceptance 
of the office of Director of the Miike Colliery. 


Tue annual general meeting of the Japan Sani- 
tary Society, which has hitherto been held in 
the capital, took place on the 27th instant, in 
the hall of the Osaka City Assembly, at Dotom- 
bori, Osaka. 


Instructions have been given by the Temporary 
Board for the Construction of Fortresses to the 
Osaka Second Artillery Office, to the effect that 
the formation of the second fort in the Kii channel 
is to be undertaken as soon as possible. 


Tue work of levelling ground is now going on 
at Aoyama, where itis proposed to build the 
hospital of the Japan Red Cross Society. The 
construction of the new premises will be com- 
pleted about August next year, at an estimated 
cost of yen 100,000. 


A meeting of the Cabinet was held on the 
morning of the 30th ultimo, at the residence of 
Count Kuroda at Koyacho (Mita), in connec- 
tion with thé subject of treaty revision. It was 
decided that various important matters should be 
reported to the Emperor for Imperial sanction. 


A suarp shock of earthquake was felt in the 
capital on the 2nd instant at roh. 21m. os, a.m. 
The duration was 1 minute 30 seconds, and 
the direction was from S.E. to N.W., the 
maximum horizontal motion being 1.3 milimétre 
in 0.5 seconds, and the vertical motion 6.4 
milimétre in 0.5 seconds. 


Tur number of visitors to the Museum in Ueno 
Park during last month was 9,751, of whom 


9,159 were adults, 534 children, and 28 
students. Visitors to the Zoological Garden 


during the month numbered 25.951, of whom 
23,140 were adults, 2,754 children, and 57 
students. 


A project has been started by residents of 
Tokushima to construct a railway between Toku- 


shima and Kawashima. The cost is estimated 
at yen 400,000. Interest on the amount re- 
quired for the work, at the rate of 8 per cent. 
per annum, comes to yer 32,000, to which 
yen 24,000 are added as the estimated ex- 
penditure for the first year after the comple- 
tion of the line, making a total of yen 56,000 ; 
while the estimated receipts for that period are 
yen 62,524.80, 


Tue value of imports purchased by Japanese 
merchants at Yokohama during last month 
amounted to 81,404,137, and the value of articles 
sold to foreign firms was $2,022,214, of which 
$1.583,064 represented raw silk, $6,750 waste 
silk, and $432,400 tea, showing an excess of 
$618,077 in exports. ‘Fhe quantity of raw silk 
sold to foreign merchants during the month 
was as follows :—Filatures 138,865 Az, Zaguri 
63,525 kn, Hanks 41,800 fn, Kereels 5,665 
kin, and Oku-Sen Hamatsuki 4,150 4’; total 
254,005 £72. 


A TELEGRAM was despatched by the Home Office 
on the 26th ultimo to Count Yamagata, who is 
now in Europe, requesting His Excellency to 
leave for Japan as soon as possible. It is be- 
lieved that the Cabinet have asked the Count 
for his views in reference to treaty revision. In 
a telegram received by the Authorities in reply 
to theirs of the 26th ultimo, His Excellency asks 


his colleagues. to snsnend negatiations an teoaty 


revision for a short time, as he intends to start 
for home and holds strong opinions on the 
subject. 


At a meeting of Cabinet Ministers held on the 
26th ultimo it was resolved thai the Senate, the 
abolition of which is said to have been decided 
to take place about the end of this year, shall 
be maintained until the House of Peers is 
opened. It will be remembered that Count 
Kuroda visited the Palace on the 16th ultimo 
and asked the Emperor’s instructions as to the 
Senate, on which occasion His Majesty replied 
that, as the Senate consisted wholly of naval, 
military, and civil officers who had rendered 
special services to the Government, any change 
in connection with it would be attended by a 
good deal of difficulty. 


Tue Import market is still dull in most branches. 
Sales of Yarns have been small, and prices are 
weak; Shirtings and Woollens are absolu- 
tely motionless. Metals are also dull, and 
Kerosene, though a few thousand cases Russian 
and Chester are reported sold, is little better, 
while heavy arrivals have tended to lower 
prices. A moderate business has been cur- 
rent in Sugar, 11,000 piculs Takao brands 
(at a reduction of 4 cents. per picul), and 1,700 
piculs White Refined having changed hands. 
On the Export side a fair volume of trade in Tea 
continues to pass ; the settlements for the week 
are 3,200 piculs at unchanged prices, and the 
trade for the season shows an increase of 8,500 
piculs as compared with the same period of 
1888. Transactions in Raw Silk are fairly brisk. 
During the week over 760 piculs have been 
settled, which, with direct shipments by Japa- 
nese firms, makes the total business for the 
period 800 piculs. The demand is principally 
for Europe ; special fine size silks for the Lyons 
market are scarce, and good prices are being paid 
for high quality. Supplies are liberal, and stocks 
show a good assortment to select from. ‘The 
Waste Silk market has at length opened with 
settlements for the week of 600 piculs. Sup- 
plies as yet are not of prime quality, but arrivals 
of more desirable character are looked for 
shortly. Exchange has remained steady during 
the week. 
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NOTES. 


THE SIBERIAN-PACIFIC RAILWAY. 
In a recent number of the Polyfechnicum, 
(a German publication of status somewhat 
similar to that of the Engéneer) which, we 
are sorry to say, has just died a natural 
death, appears the following article :—‘‘ Since 
the construction of the Transcaspian Rail- 
way, which has opened up so much of the 
Russian possessions in Central Asia, many 
circles in Russia have begun to think of a great 
line to unite the Baltic with the Pacific. Vari- 
ous proposals have been made with reference 
to this project. Vice-Admiral Krylow, for in- 
stance, at a meeting of the Imperial Technolo- 
gical Society, proposed that the line should go 
via Orenburg to Vladivostok ; whilst the Gov- 
ernment is of opinion that the Samara and 
Nertschinsk route is better. The Emperor, so 
people assert, has determined first of all to build 
some of the more important sections, construct- 
ing later on the connecting links. The place 
of theseslatter may for the present be taken by 
the navigable rivers, of which so large a number 
are found in Siberia. The section first con- 
templated is that from Tjumen to Samarowsk, 
and then along the Obi and tributaries; after 
that comes the projected canal to the Yenesei; 
then that river itself: after that there is water 
communication up to Lake Baikal. From the 
other side of this lake the Amur river system 
begins; viz., the Ingoda from Tschita to Nert- 
schinsk, the Schilka from Nertschinsk to Ust- 
Streljka, and finally the Amur itself from Ust- 
Streljka to the mouth of the Ussuri. There is, 
however, one tremendous disadvantage in hav- 
ing to depend on all these rivers, and that is 
that they are without exception frozen during 
the long Siberian winter, The proposed Sibe- 


rian Pacific line will have a total length of about 
6,400 kilometres; and Wil lerefure Ve mealy 


200 kilométres longer than the Southern Pacific, 
which surpasses all the other American lines in 
length. The Russian railway will further be 
divided into five main sections. ‘I'hese will be: 
from Tjumen to Tomsk 1,300 kilométres, 
Tomsk to Irkutsk 1,700 kilométres, Irkutsk to 
Ust-Streljka 1.300 kilométres, Ust-Streljka to 
Ussuri 1,6co kilométres, and Ussuri to Vladivo- 
stok 500 kilométres. In the western half of 
this mighty railway nature has placed no great 
obstacles in the way of the engineer, since, 
from the base of the Ural Mountains up to the 
River Yenesei, the land is either quite level, or 
else an undulating plain ; the only impediments 
worth mentioning are the wide rivers, with their 
still wider beds, which are only fully occupied 
during floods. But in place of the expensive 
bridges, which would otherwise have to be 
built, surely ferries, or in winter ice-boats, 
might be used. In the eastern portion, how- 
ever, it isotherwise. Here we have to deal with 
snow regions; the Jablonai mountains, for in- 
stance, have to be crossed at an altitude of over 
3,500 feet, the rise from Lake Baikal being 
2,200 feet in 250 miles. The Eastern slope 
of the Jablonai range to Nertschinsk is some- 
what shorter. Of the five main sections above 
mentioned, it is intended to begin with those 
which are either easiest to construct, or for 
which no substitute can be found in the way of 
water communication, 7.¢., the sections from 
Tomsk to Tokutsk, Tokutsk to Ust-Streljka, and 
Ussuri to Vladivostok. In order to estimate 
the cost of this gigantic work, we must not, as 
some people would, base our calculations on 
the expense of the Trans-Caspian Railway. 
This latter cost on an average 32,000 roubles 
per verst (one verst=about § mile), The Siber- 
ian Pacific will be much dearer; first, on ac- 
count of the many bridges, secondly, from the 
severe winter with its heavy snow-storms, and, 
thirdly, from the Eastern mountains. In the 
opinion of competent Russian engineers, the 
cost of the projected railroad will be at least 
80,000 roubles per verst. If this be correct, the 
construction of the three sections under con- 
sideration, which extend over 2,380 versts, will 
entail an expenditure of at least 250,000,0c0 
roubles, or about £25.000,000. The sum total 
of the whole will probably not be much less 
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than fifty millions sterling. But, before laying 
out such an enormous sum, we must be sure 
whether the concern will pay or not. Looking at, 
the present economical condition of Siberia, we 
should say it was far from justifying such an 
outlay. Hence, the significance of the Siberian 
Pacific Railway must in the first instance be 
chiefly of a political and military kind. 


A PROPHECY BY THE “'KOKUMIN-NO TOMO.” | 
Tue question of treaty revision has so entirely 
engrossed the public attention that we scarcely 
hear now of rumoured changes in the Cabinet, 
which not so Jong ago formed an exceedingly 
popular topic of conversation. The Kokumin- 
no-Tomo breaks the silence on this subject, and 
makes acurious prophecy. After the fashion of 
acertain Chinese book, our contemporary de- 
clares in a highly mysterious manner that a 
white crane (/suru) has been seen to fly 
from Mita to Ushigome, whence it soon re- 
turned in a southerly direction, passing by Taka- 
nawa. The Xokumin-no-Tomo comments on 
this occurrence as follows: ‘‘ White is opposed 
to black (the Auro of Kuroda), and the crane 
is a bird of good omen; it is the prince of the 
feathered fraternity. It leaves Mita: a bad 
omen for the Count of Mita. At the extreme 
end of Ushigome is situated Waseda (where 
Count Okuma resides). Waseda (meaning in 
Japanese a field planted with rice of an early 
variety) ripens earlier than all other farms, but 
the time of harvest has not yet come. In pass- 
ing by Takanawa, did the crane stop at the 
residence of the wisteria Count (Count Goto)? 
Or, as it flew in a southerly direction, did it go 
to see the Peace Preservation Count (Count 
Ito)? We donot know. If you, reader, wish 
to know the motive of the crane, you had 
better ask the senni who will visit you in your 
sleep.” 


THE MAIZURU RAILWAY. 


We alluded lately to the extraordinary competi- 
tion among the capitalists of Osaka, Kyoto, and 
Banshu for the’ construction of a railway from 
some point on the main trunk line of the empire 
to the port of Maizuru in the province of Tango. 
As we then remarked, nearly half a dozen com- 
panies had entered the field to build this road. 
We are now told by Tokyo papers that, owing to 
the efforts of the Governors of Kyoto, Osaka 
aud Hyogo, there is a hope of in some way amal- 
gamating these rival companies. At present, 
two proposals appear to be on the tapis. One 
is to amalgamate the competitors into one com- 
pany; the other is to divide them into two 
companies. According to the views of the 
advocates of the latter proposal, the companies 
at Kyoto and Osaka and those in the province 
‘of Harima (Banshi) have naturally conflicting 
interests, and it is, consequently, held that they 
had better be kept distinct. But, whether two 
companies are formed, or only one, the line is 
to be selected entirely at the discretion of the 
Government, and each of the amalgamated 
components will have to bear all the expenses 
hitherto incurred by itself. The capital of the 
amalgamated body or companies will be equally 
distributed among the various constituent com- 
panies. Of the lines thus far proposed, the one 
that promises to be the easiest and cheapest is 
that starting from Kakogawa in the Province 
of Harima. But the principal objection to this 
line is that it traverses comparatively thinly 
populated districts, and that, consequently, the 
traffic will be proportionately small. From 
strategical points of view, the line from Kyoto is 
pronounced the most desirable, but, on the other 
hand, it offers disadvantages as a commercial 
undertaking. The starting point will be most 
probably fixed somewhere between Osaka and 
Kobe. 


IRON-FOUNDRIES IN JAPAN. 

Ir is true, as the Fi7¢ Shim po says, that Japanese 
enterprise has shown itself decidedly luke-warm 
about the business of iron manufacture. There 
isa large demand in the empire for manufac- 
tured iron of all kinds, but the want has 
hitherto been supplied almost entirely from 
abroad. Factories have been established, -but 
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they do not seem to progress, and their outcome 
remains nearly as inadequate as ever to com- 
pete with imported goods. By way of illustra- 
tion, the F177 Shimpo mentions the case of the 
Ojikawa Factory in Osaka, which certainly has 
not succeeded in accomplishing much. This 
state of affairs, according to our Tokyo contem- 
porary, has attracted the attention of the Mitsu 
Bishi Company, whose directors contemplate 
establishing a factory, with smelting furnaces 
and so forth, on a large scale. Everything 
undertaken by the Mitsu Bishi Company has been 
managed with such ability and resolution that 
itis impossible to question the Fi Shimpo's 
judgment when it prophesies success for the 
iron scheme also. But there is a rider added ; 
namely, that the Authorities must refrain from 
starting any opposition enterprise, as they did 
when they established the Kyodo Unyu Kaisha 
to compete with the Mitsu Bishi Steamship 
Company in former years. The justice of this 
criticism is open to question, but the question 
is antiquated. What may be regarded as cer- 
tain is that the Government's attempts to de- 
velop the mineral resources of the country, as 
far as iron is concerned, have not hitherto been 
so happy as to inspire renewed effort, and that, 
if a private company is willing to essay the 
task, it may confidently count on a free hand. 


THE ‘* DAIDO DANKETSU ” AGAIN. 


We read in the vernacular press that a branch of 
the Dardo Danketsu, numbering 1,906 persons 
and called the Ashin-sha, has sent its president, 
Mr. Shobayashi, to Tokyo, as the bearer of a 
petition against Treaty Revision. It is said 
that the petitioners advance three counts. The 
first has reference to the unwisdom of throwing 
open the country to foreign residence and trade, 
and allowing foreigners to own real property in 
the interior, The second is a protest against the 
communication of the Japanese Codes to foreign 
Powers befuic they gu into operation. And the 
third deals with the appointment of foreigners 
to discharge the functions of judges in Japan. 
Enough has already been written about the last 
of these counts ; and, with regard to the second, 
it need only be observed that the engagement 
made by Japan with respect to her Codes 
would not be thought derogatory by any Power 
in the world. But the first count, if it be 
rightly represented, isimportant. For it amounts 
to nothing more or less than a declaration that 
the country should not be opened at all. Is 
this the platform of the Dardo Danketsu? Are 
they still so uncivilized and benighted as to 
advocate Japan's isolation from the rest of the 
world? Of course, the 1,906 members of the 
Altshin-sha may not represent the views of the 
party of which they form an off-shoot. It is 
difficult to imagine that they do, when we re- 
member the utterances of Count Goto imme- 
diately before entering the Cabinet. But, to 
whatever political camp they belong, it is to be 
sincerely hoped for Japan's sake that their 
thoughtless agitation may meet with the fate it 
deserves. 


JAPANESE POLITENESS. 


We read in the vernacular press that it is in 
contemplation to erect a bronze statue in the 
Open space outside the front entrance to the 
Imperial Palace in Tokyo. Designs have accord- 
ingly been invited from the members of the 
Competitive Art Society, and from the students 
of the Tokyo Art School and the School of 
Painting in Kyoto. The subject for represen- 
tation is to be the figure of some great character 
in Japanese history. The dimensions and all 
other details are left to the designer, with the 
proviso that the design must be suitable to the 
place and its environment. A prize of fifty yen 
is offered for the best design, and the compeli- 
tion is to be concluded by the 20th proximo. 
Writing on this subject, the Choya Shimbun 
says that a design has already been sent in by 
amartist of Miye Prefecture. It represents the 
Emperor seated on his favourite horse Airnka- 
zan, the horse being placed so that its feet 
should rest on either side of the Niju Bridge. 
The.Choya says that the design was much ad- 
mired by the officials of the Household Depart- 
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ment. But, when it was submitted to the 
Emperor, His Majesty said that, while no fault 
could be found with the design itself, the idea 
of requiring foreign princes and men of distinc- 
tion who visit Japan to enter the Palace by 
passing under the feet of a horse bestrid by 
the ruler of the country, their host, seemed 
scarcely in accord with the true principles of 
hospitality and politeness. His Majesty’s ver- 
dict was of course conclusive, and the gentle- 
men who had praised the design had to take 
back seats. 


TYPHOON IN TONGKING. 
Tue typhoon that threatened Hongkong on the 
17th ult. burst over Tonking on the following day, 
with disastrous results. Le Courrier d'Hat- 
phong describes it as follows :-— 

The storm was preceded by the dead calm, op- 
pressive heat, and rapidly sinking barometer, which 
usually herald such disurbances. ‘This was on the 
17th. About midnight the wind rose, and in the 
early hours of the morning of the 18th it increased 
in strength. From 2a.m. to 5 a.m. a most terrible 
typhoon was lvose on the Colony. The storm blew 
first from the north, At five it turned round to the 
east, and there was a calm for a little. About six 
o'clock it veered to the south. ‘The barometer fell 
to 743 mm. (28.89), and the typhoon raged with fury 
again for a few minutes. At 6.29 the barometer 
bepan to rise, and the typhoon died gracually 
down, finishing at 8 a.m. with a strong W.N.W. 
wind. Inu Haiphong the damage done was ex- 
tensive. A large number of houses were blown 
down; a still larger number were unroofed ; sam- 
pans and junks innumerable were smashed. The 
damage is said to represent not less than frs. 
100,000. Haiphong looked as if it had been taken 
by assault. The Chinese part of the town, 
however, escaped with almost no damage. At 
Hongay the damage was equally if not more 
serious, and at Hanoi the loss is put at frs. 80,000. 


THE GERMAN STEAMSHIP LINES TO THE EAST. 

Tux lines of mail steamers to Asia and Austra- 
lia, which are subsidised by the German Govern- 
ment, and conducted, according to strictly pre- 
scribed conditions, by the North German Lloyd, 
show for last year, the second year of their opera- 
tions, a deficit of only 50,000 marks ; certainly a 
favourable result when compared with the loss 
of 800,000 marks sustained by the Company the 
year before last. That these lines have been of 
benefit to commerce in general, and as a matter 
of course to that of Great Britain, goes without 
saying. But the prediction of the Liberal op- 
position in the German Parliament, that the lines 
would be subsidised’for the benefit of the British 
merchant at the expense of the German tax- 
payer, has not been verified, inasmuch as Ger- 
many’s percentage in the freight conveyed by the 
steamers is larger than that of any other country. 
Of course, the line to Asia is by far the most pro- 
fitable, and has assigned to it the larger steamers, 
while from Bremen to Colombo the Australian 
steamers act as a sort of auxiliary line in addi- 
tion. The freight shipped from Bremen (Bre- 
merhafen) for Asia amounted to 18,573 tons, 
from Antwerp to 5,253, and from Genoa to 655, 
of the total of which 11,132 tons were destined 
for Hongkong, and 9,422 for Shanghai, the 
former supplying the steamers with a return 
freight of 9,190 tons, and the latter with one of 
6,930 tons. Of goods sent from .Asiatic_ports 
to Europe, 4,010 tons were landed in Genoa, 
10,570 in Antwerp, and 14,043 in Bremen 
The exports to Asia consisted chiefly of manu- 
factured iron wares, textile goods, and various 
beverages, while the imports from the different 
countries of the East were, from Japan, 
silk, drugs, porcelain, etc.; from China, hides, 
straw-plaits, mats, and silk; from Singapore, 
pepper and spices, and tobacco brought thither 
from Sumatra by a special branch line of the 
Company; from Colombo, cocoa-nut oil, cin- 
namon, and Indian produce generally. The 
trade at Aden was very small indeed, almost 
nil. The freight offered at Colombo and the 
remarkably prosperous Singapore generally 
exceeded the space that could be given. The 
substitution of Genoa for Trieste as a port of 
call gave an impetus to the passenger transit, 
while the freight landed at Genoa was imme- 
diately replaced by Italian goods destined for 


Germany. The steamers going to Australia 
took freight at Bremen, Antwerp, and Genoa 
to the amount of 14,352 tons (Bremen’s share 
being about 10,300 tons), and, after considerable 
additions thereto at Port Said and especially at 
Colombo, landed their cargoes chiefly at Mel- 
bourne and Sydney, but also at Adelaide, taking 
from these three ports a return freight of 14.988 
tons, mostly destined for Germany, and consisting 
chiefly of wool, tallow, hides, andiron ore. This 
year’s deficit is due to the Australian line, thatis, 
more particularly to the Samoan branch line. 
The Sydney-Tongatabu-Apia-Sydney line, whose 
steamer is the Ludeck, carried in thirteen voy- 
ages only 723 tons furnished by the main line, 
and 1,492 tons sent from Sydney, receiving as 
return freight only 1,355 tons, of which but 
35 tons went to Germany; the rest, bananas 
and fresh cocoa-nuts, remained in the Sydney 
market. The German merchants at Apia, 
who do a considerable trade, find it more 
profitable to send the products of the South 
Sea passing through their hands by sailing 
vessels of their own, and to receive whatever 
they need by return freight, while the Pacific 
Mail steamers stop at Pago-Pago, which is not 
far from Apia, and letters entrusted to them 
reach Germany in 32 days, against the 46 or 48 
needed by the German lines. The Samoan 
branch line looks for a better trade to the 
development of the cotton and coffee plantations 
recently established near Apia, but at present 
the line exists, and will continue to exist, for 
political rather than commercial reasons. 


YHE “ KOKUMIN-NO-TOMO”’ ON 


PARTIES. 
Tue Kokumin-no Zomo remarks, in its own 
peculiar style, that the Dado Danketsu party 
is burning like fire, that the Kavsshin party is 
cool like water, and that the Fich/ party is im- 
perceptible like wind. Our cantemporary. fur- 
ther devises political similes to illustrate the 
characteristics of the three parties. In Japan 
the cuckoo is a political bird, being made the 
topic of short songs. Itis said that the three 
great statesmen, Nobunaga, Hideyoshi, and lye- 
yasu, made verses on the subject of the cuckoo. 
Nobunaga said that, if the bird did not sing, 
he should kill it; but Hideyoshi was more 
practical: he said that, if it did not sing, he should 
make it sing; while Iyeyasu is stated to have 
composed a verse implying that, if the cuckoo 
did not sing, he should wait until it did sing. 
These verses are taken as indicating the character 
of each composer. Now, the Kokumin-no Tomo 
composes the following verses for the three 
parties, in the order above mentioned :— 
Naka.sumba, 
Nakasete mishé, 
Chikara de 
(If you do not sing, 
I will make you sing, 
By force). 
Naka-sumba, 
Nakasete mish6, 
Chie de 
(If you do not sing, 
I will make you sing, 
By intellect.) 
Naka-sumba, 
Nakumade yar6, 
Kane wo 
(If you do not sing, 
I will make you sing, 
By money.) 


POLITICAL 


RUSSIA AND ENGLAND IN PERSIA. 
Tue visit of the Shah to St. Petersburg and 
London has again drawn attention to the quict 
but determined struggle carried on between 
Great Britain and Russia for commercial su- 
premacy in Persia. According to M. Vambery, 
that great and universally recognised author- 
ity on Central Asian affairs, Russia, since the 
abolition of the free-port character of Batoum, 
and the speedy progress of the Transcaspian 
Railway, has been decidedly in the ascendant, 
and has flooded with her goods the bazaars not of 
the north only but of the south as well; and the 
citizens of Shiraz, Kerman, and other southern 
trade-centres now procure their sugar, iron, and 
cotton through middlemen from the north, and 
no longer from Bushire and Bender-Abbas. 


This advance, however, has been promptly, and 
as we think successfully met by the opening, 
with Persia’s consent, of the Karun for naviga- 
tion, and by the project, soon to be realized, of a 
railway to Ispahan, lately agreed to by the Gov- 
ernment of the Shah. Even now, with all the 
neglect of centuries, the Karun is navigable from 
Mohammerah to Ahwaz, where, according to 
Mr. Wells, an engineer who has given much 
attention to the question, the rapids and cata- 
racts can easily be avuided by a special canal, 
and whence, in that case, Shushter, a city of 
great commercial importance, might be made 
accessible to ships without any serious outlay, 
especially after the removal of the obstructions 
in the river, placed there forthe purpose of arti- 
ficial irrigation by men who would, for a consid- 
eration, readily yield whatever claims they 
might have. This effected, the present difficult 
roads from Bender-Abbas and Bushire into the 
interior would be abandoned, as placing Gréat 
Britain at too great a disadvantage zss-d-vi's 
Russia. The Bender-Abbas road leads through 
a rough and thinly settled part of Persia, and 
the first great city in the interior, Kerfhan, can 
only be reached after a journey of twenty-four 
days ; while the Bushire-Shiraz road, frequented 
and pleasant enough, leads over six steep and 
difficult passes, one of which resembles a stair- 
case rather than a road. Caravans crossing it 
set down a certain percentage of their animals 
as sure to be lost. A railway from Shushter to 
Ispahan would crown the work of river-bed 
rectification, and the heart of the country could 
thus be reached within three days. Kussia’s 
present advantage lies, not inthe cheapness or 
superiority of her manufactures, but in the easy 
access to Persia secured her by the Tebriz- 
Resht road, and in her possession of the Jarge 
and splendidly equipped Caspian fleet. After 
the completion of the Ispahan Railway, how- 
ever, and the reetifieatioan of the Karun, overy ~ 
advantage will be on the side of Great Britain. 
Russia can then meet the changed situation 
only by the construction of the long talked-of, 
but never scriously considered, Lnzeli-Resht- 
Teheran Railway. Thus Teheran and Ispahan, 
the objective points of the commercial advance 
of the two Powers in Persia, correspond in a 
sense with the positions occupied by Herat and 
Kandahar in Afghanistan. 


NATURALIZATION OF THY FOREIGN JUDGES. 


It has been definitely decided by some folks 
that there is ‘‘a hitch” in the Treaty Revision 
negotiations. The fact is affirmed in the face 
of distinct deinals, but at the same time the only 
evidence adduced is that of rumours published 
in the vernacular press. For our part, we pre- 
fer our own information to these vague stories. 
We have shown that, despite the contention of 
party politicians, there is no real conflict be- 
tween the provisions of the Constitution and 
the agreement that four foreign experts shall be 
appointed to sit as Judges in the Japanese 
Supreme Court. When any serious attempt is 
made to coutrovert our demonstration, it will 
be time enough to re-consider the matter. At 
present we only note one point in this immediate 
context, namely, the announcement made by a 
local contemporary that Count Ito, in his Com- 
mentary on the Constitution, affirms the im- 
possibility of foreigners sitting as Judges in a 
Japanese Court. Count Ito makes no such 
affirmation. What he says is that the sanction 
of the Constitution refers to Japanese only—it 
could not well refer to any one else—and that, 
in order to extend it to foreigners, a special 
enactment would be necessary. Does any one 
pretend that the issue of such an enactment by 
the Emperor would be unconstitutional? The 
Constitution was promulgated last February, and 
the first Diet is to be convened in the fall of 
next year. Is it really asserted that if, in the 
interval between the two events—or indeed at 
any time—the I:mperor makes a Treaty with a 
foreign State, His Majesty is not competent to 
take whatever legislative steps may be necessary 
to the fulfilment of this international agreement? 
We cannot endorse such a radical and unprac- 
tical view, and assuredly Count Ito is not to he 
accused of publicly entertaining it. Let us 
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assume for the moment that the Constitutional 
case is rightly stated by the Opposition. What 
then? Would this constitute a “hitch”? The 
only way out of the difficulty, say hostile 
critics, is to naturalize the foreign Judges, a 
simple and not objectionable course, apparently. 
But, where the desire to raise” difficulties is 
strong, the process seldom proves impossible. 
The difficulty raised here is that foreigners who 
had become naturalized Japanese would not 
“count as foreign” judges, within the mean- 


only we should like to know—when has the 
Setron been found in accord with any policy 
pursued by the Government. 


NATIONAL BANKS. ; 
From the Shogyo Shimpo we learn that 
the following is a comparative statement of 
dividends declared by various national banks 
for the first half of the present year, as com- 
pared with the same period in 1888, together 
with the amounts of their capital :— . 
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journal, and its staff respectfully desisted from 
their occupation. But after a week's interval 
permission to re-commence publication was 
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good order, and five persons, in addition to the 
editor, were imprisoned. When permission to 
republish was given, the number of monthly 
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many publications in the world that have had 
such an experience. ‘Seven fallings down and 
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government next year, and it is with the full 
permission of the Authorities that we, in accord- 
ance with the Press Regulations, have esta- 
blished the Secron, and engaged in discussing 
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the benefits and defects, the advantages and Hinting 140in 8..,000 
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inevitable that in the course of these discussions 
we should find ourselves sometimes in agree- 
ment with and sometimes in opposition to the 
Government. But the Authorities are lenient : 
they allow this, and never attempt to prevent it 
by recourse to law.” The Se/ron is bitterly 
sarcastic. But sarcasm is safe, as far as the 
Press Regulations are concerned. One thing 


PYROTECHNIC SIGNALS FOR SHIPS’ USE. 
Ox the invitation of Mr. Tsukahara, Chief Su- 
perintendent of the Mercantile Marine Bureau, 
a small party of gentlemen interested in shipping 
matters assembledat the Miharashi-tei, Shiba, on 
the 5th inst. to witness a display of Japanese day- 


fireworks, specially manufactured by Mr. Matsui 
Chiubei, of 16 Shibaicho, Shiba, with a view to 
seeing how far they would be suitable as dis- 
tant day distress-signals for ships’ use, in cases 
when flags could not be seen or guns heard. 
Amongst those present were Captain Kimotsuki, 
1.J.N., Chief Hydrographer, Lieut. Nakamura 
I.J.N., Captains T. H. James, J. M. James, 
E. W. Haswell, W. H. Forbes, and most of the 
senior officers of the Mercantile Marine Bureau. 
Mr. Oaki, shipbuilder, Shinawaga, kindly 
placed a steam launch at the disposal of the 
party, which towed a Japanese boat con- 
taining the fireworks out in the direction of 
the Shinagawa Forts, to a distance of about 
two miles. The signals are similar in ap- 
pearance to an ordinary ship’s rocket, and 
are discharged in the same manner, rising 
to a great height (about 700 feet), bursting, and 
leaving a parachute floating in the air. ‘Those 
used, owing to some misconception, had only a 
diameter of about 7 feet, and consequently were 
far too small to be visible at any great distance, 
but they could be made of any size, up to 20 or 
30 feet diameter. The colours of the parachutes 
were black, red, red and white, and white, 
of which the first was by far the most 
distinct, and floated to a distance of fully 
two miles before dropping into the water. Mr. 
Matsui is now about to manufacture another 
kind, which, on bursting, will emit a dense 
black smoke instead of unfolding the parachute, 
and which, it is expected, will be visible from 
avery great distance, say 10 or12 miles. After 
dark, and during dinner, Mr. Matsui gave an 
exhibition of the various other signals that he 
manufactures, such as Holmes’ floating lights, 
rockets, blue-lights, rocket-signals, &c. 


POLITICS IN KAGOSHIMA. 
AccorpiInG to Kagoshima correspondence in 
the Hochi Shimbun of the 2nd instant, con- 
siderable excitement prevails among the politi- 
cians of that locality in reference to the contem- 
plated visit of a Mr. Kawashima from Tokyo. 
As we have already stated, the young political 
spirits of the Satsuma town are divided into two 
factions, one calling itself the Karryo-ha (Re- 
form party) and the other the Komet-ha.(Im- 
partial party). The Xasryo-ha has a political 
‘club called the Doshi-kai (Association of Men 
holding Similar Views). in the manifesto of 
the club, prominence is given to the expression 
“principles of reform and progress.” A section 
of Satsuma men in the capital, represented by 
Mr. Kawashima and a few others, is reported to 
be strongly opposed to the use of this phrase 
in the manifesto. Mr, Kawashima and _ his 
school maintain, according to the correspondent 
of the Aoché, that it will in future hamper the 
free movement of the club in the arena of poli- 
tical strife. If the views attributed to him are 
correct, Mr. Kawashima appears to advocate 
the combination of Satsuma men as a Satsuma 
party, with no definite political creed, but de- 
voted to the maintenance of the influence of 
their countrymen in the new state of affairs to 
be introduced by the opening of the Diet. 
But the youth of Kagoshima maintain that a 
political party must have some political “ prin- 
ciples,” and that it is only proper that it should 


{be regulated in its movements by its avowed 


principles. The Hoch# Shimbun’s correspon- 
dent is apprehensive that, should Mr. Kawa- 
shima’s proposal be carried out, the Dosht-kat 
will split up into several associations, The 
correspondent, however, thinks there is little 
prespect of Mr. Kawashima’s mission being 
attended by success. 


HOW A NATION SPENDS ITS MONEY. 

A Gernan statistician, Dr. Engel, has recently 
gone to the trouble of investigating the annual 
expenditure of the German people, and finds that, 
of a total outlay of about 14,000,000,000 marks, 
53-9 per cent. are spent for food alone, 14.6 
for clothing, 8.6 for rent, 6.6 for fuel and light, 
and 3.1 for various sanitary purposes, making 
in all a total of 86.8 per cent. expended for the 
purpose of physical maintenance alone, and 
leaving only 13.2 per cent. to be appropriated 
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for intellectual and similar needs, a proportion 
of expenditure that is likely to hold good also 
in cther countries. A most instructive, if some- 
what unexpected, view is thus afforded of the 
great motor-wheels of the complicated and 
wonderful machinery called modern civilisa- 
tion. One is vividly reminded by these statis- 
tics of Schiller’s ironical words, that, for so 
long as the teachings of philosophers do not 
promptly and effectually penetrate into the 
mass of the people, nature has kindly con- 
sented to play the mother, and to see that 
her circles do not break, nor her chains 
snap ; in a word, that, until philosophy learns to 
keep the world in motion, nature will act asa 
sort of stop-gap, and preserve the wonderful 
mechanism of civilised humanity by the simple 
though unphilosophic forces of Hunger and 
Love. Itis also evident from the same stalis- 
tics that a certain degree of wealth is impera- 
tively necessary for the production, preservation, 
and promotion of whatever is artistically and 
intellectually best. Every surplus beyond the 
real or supposed necessaries of life may, 
and often does, go towards the satisfaction 
of the higher artistic, intellectual, and moral 
cravings of man. Taking the article of food, 
for instance, we find that the poorest classes, 
with incomes up to 525 marks, and spending 
18.9 per cent. of the nation’s annual outlay, 
sink 66.2 per. cent. of their means on food 
alone; those with incomes of from 525 to 2,000 
marks, representing 51.3 per cent. of the annual 
expenditure, spend 62 per cent. of all they 
earn for the same item; and those of in- 
comes of from 2,000 to 6,000 marks, repre- 
senting 15.6 per cent. of the yearly national 
outlay, still pay 42 per cent. for food sup- 
plies alone. The classes with from 6,000 
to 20,000 marks of individual income, whose 
expenditure represents 8.3 per cent. of the 
people’s sum total, lay out 26 per cent. on food. 
Lastly, the classes with large incomes (20,000 to 
109,000 marks), whose expenditure forms 4.2 
per cent. of the national outlay, give 17 per 
cent., and those of very large incomes (over 
100,000 marks, and representing 1.6 per cent. 
of the sum total expended) give 9 per cent., of 
their annual receipts for food supplies. 


tions, and who foresee all sorts of dangers in 
mixed residence and unrestricted trade. They 
are, for the most part, grey-headed politicians 
of the Senator type. The third party is the 
Anti-Progressionist Coterie (¥o0-Kat-shinto- 
gum). These are persons hostile to the Awi- 
shin-fo, and therefore hostile to any measure 
emanating from the former head of that Party. 
But among them are many men who declare 
that Treaty Revision is necessary, and it is 
possible that, were they themselves entrusted 
with the negotiations, they would endorse the 
scheme which they now condemn. The fourth 
party is the Follow-your-leader Coterie (4uka- 
raido-gumt). These men give themselves no 
concern about the merits of the question, but, 
partly by way of diversion, and partly because 
it is their destiny to play second fiddle, they 
range themselves in the ranks of the opposition. 
On the other side, that is to say, on the side of 
the supporters of the measure, the Wichi Nichi 
Shimbun’s correspondent places two parties, 
the. Waseda-gumi and the On-giriai-ren. The 
former consists of those who hold the same 
political views as Count Okuma; the latter, of 
those who have been induced to take a part in 
the question by observing Count Okuma’s 
difficulties, and those who were hostile to the 
programme of the former Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. This correspondent's letter is a good 
illustration of the Japanese tendency to laugh at 
everything. ‘They do not allow themselves to 
take the world over seriously in appearance, 
and they usually contrive to be gay where people 
cast in a sterner mould would be emphatically 
sad. Is it always safe to try and make life 
march to a mirthful measure ? 


SPLENDID MENDACITY. 


Or all the amazing fables and falsehoods that 
have been uttered and published during the past 
few weeks on questions connected with Treaty 
Revision and the Constitution, the ‘‘master 
one,” as George" in Cofonel Quaritch, V.T., 
would say, is that which appeared in the orth 
China Daily News of the 31st ultimo. It was 
in the form of atelegram from Nagasaki. It was 
headed “ ExrraorpINaky CHANGE IN THE PoLicy 
OF THE Japanese GoveRNMENT.” And it stated 
that “The Government (of Japan) has sus- 
pended treaty revision because the terms ac- 
corded to foreigners have been found to be 
contrary to the Constitution.” Further, the 
North China Daily News, not content with 
swallowing this extraordinary fiction, proceeded 
to crow complacently over the idea that the 
intelligence with which it had been thus wickedly 
hoaxed confirmed an editorial attempt in the 
same issue (written before the receipt of the 
telegram) to prove that ‘‘a Teutonic Constitu- 
tion is unfitted to an earthquake country.” Over 
that unhappy attempt it is only charitable to 
draw a veil, in common fairness to an esteemed 
contemporary. But the telegram is worth 
quoting, as a specimen of splendid mendacity 
in every word, against a repetition of which the 
conductors of the North China Darly News 
will doubtless take care to guard in future. 


THE ‘NICHE NICHI SHIMBUN ”’ ON TREATY 
REVISION. 

Tue Nichi Michi Shimbun does not choose to 
be yet counted among the supporters of the 
project of Treaty Revision. It wishes to re- 
main neutral until the details of the project are 
authoritatively published. The Afainicht Shim- 
bun, in estimating the forces for and against 
the project, placed the Michi Michi at the head 
of the leading newspapers in the column of 
“contents,” but the Wich? Wich#, though grate- 
ful for this honour, good-humouredly declines it. 
For the moment, it avers, the information be- 
fore the public is not sufficiently definite to war- 
rant criticism, while, on the other hand, the 
subject is of far too great importance to be 
lightly discussed. But, though wisely refrain- 
ing from rushing into the lists before anything 
is certainly known about the weapons on either 
side, the Wickit Nichi strongly denounces the 
tendency to thrust this question into the do- 
main of party politics, as is being done by those 
unpatriotic persons who think more of discred- 
iting the Xaishin-/6 by attacking its former 
leader, Count Okuma, than of accomplishing 
the recovery of the empire’s sovereign rights. 


* 
* * 


In another issue, a correspondent of the same 
journal divides the opponents of Treaty Revi- 
sion into four classes. ‘he first is the Con- 
stitutional Coterie (Kempo-gumt). These hold 
that the appointment of foreigners to the Japa- 
nese Bench is contrary to the Constitution. 
Their respect for the Constitution is their only 
difficulty. Among their number are several 
officials of the Privy Council, and a good many 
jurists versed in Constitutional law ; and they 
undoubtedly represent a strong element. The 
second party is the Anti-foreign Coterie (fo/- 
gumi). These are chiefly Conservatives who 
object to foreign customs and foreign institu- 


CHINA NEWS. 
Tue North-China Daily News announces the 
receipt of a telegram from Amoy, stating that 
the C. N. Co.’s steamer Karfong had gone 
ashore on Rees Island, and that the cargo was 
being jettisoned to lighten the ship. A later 
despatch from Swatow, (on the morning of the 
28th) stated that there were good prospects of 
the vessel floating on the following day, but up 
to the 31st no news of success had been re- 
ceived. * * *® The steamer £//a, which 
it was reported was intended to run on 
the Upper Yangtze, is, it seems, really to run 
between Shanghai and Hankow. The £7/a is 
a steamer of 443 tons net, register, 197 feet 
by 25 feet by 11 feet, of 75 nominal horse-power, 
built at Inverkeithing in 1870, and formerly 
running between London and Rotterdam. * * * 
Another new company, the Peak Residences, 
Limited, has been registered in Hongkong. It 
will have a capital of $250,000, and its object is 
to erect residences in the Peak District. * * * 


The first report of the Steam Launch Co., Li- 
mited, from the 27th August, 1888 (the date 
the company was registered), to the 30th ultimo, 
states that, after paying all running expenses, 
salaries, repairs, and all other current out-goings, 
the profit and loss account shows a debit balance 
of $99.86, which is carried forward to the next 
account. During the period under review 
the company have started two regular ferry 
lines, to Kowloon Point and Hungham, and 
have also secured a fair amount of towing and 
general hiring business. * * * The report 
of the Hongkong, Canton and Macao Steam- 
boat Company for the half year states that, 
after paying running expenses, salaries, premia 
ot insurance, repairs and all other outgoings, 
there remains, including $17,000.32 brought 
forward from last account, the sum of $97,481.28 
al credit of profit and loss account. From 
this sum the directors recommend that a 
dividend for the half-year of 7 per cent. on 
capital, or 856,000, and a bonus of 2 per cent., or 
$16,000, be paid to the shareholders, that $15,000 
be placed at credit of depreciation and insur- 
ance fund, and $5,000 at credit of equalization 
of dividend fund (which will then stand at 
$250,000, and $50,000 respectively), leaving a 
balance of $5,481.28 to be carried forward to 
the new account. 


. RIOT IN GIFU. 

A Few days ago telegrams were received in 
Tokyo announcing serious rioting in the Prefec- 
ture of Gifu. It was even stated that a detach- 
ment of troops had been sent to the scene from 
the Nagoya Garrison. These reports, it now 
appears, were more or less exaggerated. From 
statements furnished to the Zokyo Shimpo by a 
special reporter we learn that, some time ago, 
the inhabitants of the village of ligara in Naka- 
jima-gori, disregarding an agreement existing 
among the various villages of the district in 
connection with the construction_of embank- 
ments along the Kiso river, built some ad- 
ditional embankments, which, diverting the 
course of the current, caused damage to the 
neighbouring villages of Oura and Arai. The 
inhabitants of these villages petitioned the Local 
Government, requesting that an order should be 
issued for the removal of the embankments in 
question. On the 31st of last month, the Local 
Government despatched an official of the en- 
gineering section, and a police serjeant, to the 
spot. Accompanied by the headman and re- 
presentatives of the villages of Oura and Arai, 
besides two police constables, the above-men- 
tioned functionaries proceeded to the place 
where the obnoxious embankments had been 
formed. The latter were strongly guarded by 
inhabitants of the village of ligara, who were 
armed with various weapons, such as bamboo 
spears, large sticks, fire-hooks and other im- 
plements. The officials tried to make the 
villagers understand that they had acted impro- 
perly, but, instead oflistening to advice, the latter 
indulged in all sorts of insults and abusive 
language, even thrusting their bamboo spears 
under the noses of the officials. The latter, 
finding it useless to try peaceful means, returned 
to Gifu. Next day some forty police constables 
assembled at the Kasamatsu Police Office. 
Thinking that if they advanced by land the re- 
fractory people might take the alarm, the police 
started in two boats from the ferry of Kasamatsu 
at about four o’clock on the morning of the znd 
instant, and proceeded down the river. The boats 
were moored alongside the embankments at the 
village of Oura, and three police serjeants land- 
ed, followed by three constables, the rest of the 
party remaining concealed in the boats. On their 
way to the village of ligara, however, the advance 
party heard bells ringing and drums beating— 
in fact, every indication that the villagers were 
being called together. The police officers at 
once proceeded to the yard of the temple of 
Hogenji, where they were joined by some ten 
more of their colleagues. Up to this time there 
were only eight or nine villagers visible, and the 
police officers summoned before them one of 
the principal men, named Got6 Sanemon, 
who, to gain time probably, received without op- ° 
position their instructions to remove the addi- 
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tional embankments. But in a very short time 
the number of villagers had increased to seventy 
or eighty, each of whom carried in his hands 
a weapon of some kind. They even occupied 
themselves before the eyes: of the police 
officials in cutting bamboos into the form of 
spears, and, as on the previous occasion, 
they insulted and abused the constables. The 
latter, seeing that it was now useless to con- 
tinue the attempt to carry out their instruc- 
tions in the usual manner, gave a signal to their 
comrades in the boats, who at once divided 
themselves into two parties, one proceeding to 
the temple of Hogenji and the other to the em- 
bankments, followed by fifty labourers who had 
been hired for that purpose from the villages 
that had sustained damage. The latter at once 
set themselves to the removal of the detested 
works. Meanwhile, the village people at the 
temple of Hogenji became every moment more 
and more unruly, and when the constables, 
numbering a little above thirty, formed into 
ranks, the villagers did the same, in obedience 
to the command of aringleader. Atthismoment 
the ligara folks perceived the hired labourers 
going towards the embankments, and would at 
once rushed have towards them had it not been 
for the prompt efforts of the police, who 
surrounded them and arrested several of those 
that showed themselves most active in attempt- 
ing to break away. In some way, however, half a 
score of brawny villagers made their escape, and 
hurried to the spot where the labourers were 
now busily engaged in removing the embank- 
ments. They were stopped on their way 
by the constables protecting the labourers 
at work. A fight ensued, in which the po- 
lice constables for a while were content to 
parry the blows of the villagers with their 
sheathed swords; but at length, some of them 
having received serious injuries by lunges 
of the bamboo spears, swords were unsheathed, 
whereupon the villagers were soon put to flight, 
most of them being easily arreated. While 
the fight was going on, Mr. Noguchi Daiji, a 
member of the Local Assembly, who was pre- 
sent on the occasion as the representative of the 
villagers of Oura-murn, received serious wounds. 
When the police constables at the temple of 
Hégenji repaired to the spot, the fighting was 
already at an end, and the villagers were flying 
in all directions. Thirty-four of the worst were 
arrested, of whom three, being severely wounded, 
were sent to the hospital at Gifu. Two of 
the three are said to be fatally hurt. The rest 
of the prisoners were subjected to an examina- 
tion atthe Central Police Office, after which 
they were at once consigned to prison. Two 
of the public prosecutors of the Court of First 
Instance have proceeded to the spot to collect 
evidence. 


PUBLIC OPINION ON THE POLITICAL SITUATION. 


Or late years popular agitation in Japan has 
developed an unpleasant tendency to repeat 
itself at short intervals. It was at the close of 
1887 that political agitators made themselves 
so busy as to call for the promulgation of the 
celebrated Peace Preservation Regulations, and 
now at the fall of 1889, there are evidences of a 
similar though probably less serious commotion. 
The Poron Shinshi recalls the fact, and notes 
that, as in 1887 so also in 1889, three subjects 
principally occupy public attention. In the 
former year the petitions presented to the Go- 
vernment dealt with, first, Treaty Revision; 
secondly, freedom of speech and public meet- 
ing ; and, thirdly, reduction of taxation. In the 
present year, Treaty Revision again occupies 
the first place, the second being taken by the 
transfer of the Government railways to private 
owners, and the third by the bribery affair in 
the Tokyo City Assembly. There is, however, 
an important difference between the agitation 
of 1889 and that of 1887. For, whereas the 
agitators in 1887 were unanimous, in 1889 they 
are by no means so. Thus, in respect of Treaty 
Revision, some petitions urge the speedy ac- 
complishment of the scheme, while others pray 
for its arrest. Again, though some persons 
declare the advisability of handing over the Go- 
vernment railways to the public at large, others 


recommend that they should remain in official 
hands. On the other hand, two of the subjects 
of complaint in 1887 might apparently be 
added with propriety to this year’s list, bringing 
the total up to five. For—so at least the Yoron 
contends—the laws relating to freedom of 
speecl are as severe as ever, and the taxes as 
heavy. Why then has the agitation with refer- 
ence to these two matters ceased? The Yoron 
answers the question. According to its view, 
the advocates of complete freedom of speech 
have been so startled by the violent conduct of 
the Soshé and their fellow-thinkers that they are 
ashamed lo press the old claim. They see that, 
in the eyes of one class of Japanese at any rale, 
liberty means license, and, as license is not 
the purpose of their propagandism, they no 
longer press their point. With regard to a 
reduction of taxation, on the other hand, the 
politicians who advocated this so strongly two 
years ago have come to see that in such a 
matter preaching is easier than practice. They 
understand, too, that the completion of Treaty 
Revision signifies a difference of seven million 
yen in the national revenue. For, in the first 
place, the income from Customs dues is ex- 
pected to be increased by at least four millions 
under the new tariff; and in the second, after 
this new tariff comes into force, it will be pos- 
sible to raise the tax on alcoholic beverages and 
tobacco produced in Japan, from which source 
three millions more will be obtained. At pre- 
sent the Government dare not levy high taxes 
on saké and tobacco, since, withimport dues as 
they are now, the effect of placing a heavy im- 
post on articles of home production would 
simply be to throw open the door to their foreign 
competitors. Thus, then, the advocates of re- 
duced domestic taxation—that is to say, the 
advocates of a reduced land-tax—perceive that 
their best hope lies in Treaty Revision, by which 
the Government will find its finances eased to 
the extent of seven millions annually. 


AN ‘* UNRECOGNISED ’’ SIGHT AT NIKKO. 


Every traveller visiting Japan, and undertaking 
to tell the public what he has seen there, is 
careful to devote a chapter to Nikko and its in- 
comparable examples of decorative art. Messrs. 
Satow and Hawes also, in their Guide Book, 
have described the place, its beauties and its 
novelties, with their usual accuracy and minute- 
ness. But neither in the compositions of globe- 


trotters, nor yet in the voluminous guide book, | 


have we found any notice of a certain chamber 
which no visitor should fail to see if he desires 
to carry away a clear idea of the magnificent 
care lavished by the men of old on the mausolea 
of their ancestors. It is a chamber in the iron 
store-room attached to the 7@ma-ya of the third 
Shégun, Iyemitsu, and on its walls are hung 
about twenty of the finest examples of decorative 
painting that could be achieved by the Japanese 
artists of the seventeenth century, working with- 
out the smallest concern for time and expense. 
The subjects depicted are all Buddhistic. 
Gold is profusely used, and used with a firm 
ness, directness and fineness of stroke that are 
absolutely marvellous. The colours are won- 
derfully rich and mellow; indeed, the best of 
the pictures seem to radiate a perfect glow of 
brilliancy, without, however, the slightest ap- 
proach to garishness or obtrusiveness. The 
original silk on which the picture is painted is 
not suffered to appear at all, being completely 
covered with microscopic illumination, or beauti- 
fully designed brocades in glorious colours. 
The borders, which in ordinary pictures consist 
of rich fabrics, are here replaced by hand-paint- 
ing inconceivably accurate and minute. The 
artist, in fact, took a single piece of seamless 
silk, specially woven for the purpose, perhaps 
8 feet long and 4 wide, and covered the entire 
surface with illuminated painting, from the 
elaborate border of scrolls and diapers to the 
central deity clothed in raiment of gold cloth, 
every line and mesh of which is faithfully re- 
produced. To attempt to describe such works 
verbally is entirely futile. They must be seen 
to be appreciated, and any one who visits Nikko 
without seeing them loses a rare treat. In the 
Same store-room are many other objects of 


beauty and interest: for example, a number of 
illuminated scrolls enclosed in a lacquer case 
that is itself a marvel; some boxes of the most 
exquisite filigree metal-work; the sorimono in 
which the mortuary tablet of Iyemitsu was car- 
ried to the shrine ; andso forth. The conclusion 
at which every one visiting this store-room must 
inevitably arrive is that the much vaunted illu- 
minated missals of medieval Europe will not 
endure comparison for a moment with the 
similar work of contemporaneous Japanese 
artists. Perhaps, having said thus much, we 
should add that special steps must be taken to 
gain access to the store-room where these 
treasures are preserved. It is, of course, a 
question of money, for the priests have very 
wisely concluded that, if the glorious mausolea 
at Nikko are to remain objects of public ad- 
miration, the public must contribute something 
towards their preservation. Accordingly, there 
was formed, some years ago, a society called 
the Hokd-kaz, or Nikké Preservation Society, 
which collects subscriptions and applies them 
for the purposes of repairing the temples and 
keeping the grounds in order. The head office 
of the Society is at Nikko, and the quickest and 
most comfortable way to procure admission to 
all the objects of interest is to go at once and 
become a member of the Society, by paying a 
small sum, say five yen. 


THE SPECIAL OPEN PORTS. 
Tue Shogyo Shimpo, in reference to the Law 
for the opening of special ports for export, states 
that the quantities of the staple commodities 
that are mentioned therein which were exported 
from Japan during last year were as follows :— 


QUANTITIES. VALUE. 

YEN. 
Rice ...... 3,313,383 piculs ... 7,421,238.820 
Barley .... 979,752 kin sak 9,034.120 
Wheat ... 12,493,121 kin 205,757.250 
Flour...... 1,079,406 kin vs  26,361.690 
Coal ....... 975,289 tons... 3,186,037.460 
120,902.740 


Sulphur... 11,426,377 kin 
* 


ae: 
Tux Mainichi Shimbun publishes the following 
comparative statement showing the export of 


such articles from Japan during the three years 
1886-7-8 :— : 


Rice. 
QUANTITIES. VALUE, 
YEN. 
1886 ...... 1,387,883 piculs .., 3,301,169.01 
1887 .......4 893,217 piculs ... 2,255,113.78 
1888 ......... 3+133,383 piculs ... 7,421,238.82 
BaRLey. 
1886 ......... 156,211 kin ....., 2,478.81 
1887 vo... 154,607 bin ...... 3,309.59 
1888 0.0.0... 979:752 kin ...... 9,034.14 
WuHear, 
1886 ....... +» 13,648,978 kin ...... 231,078.38 
1887 ......... 7:571,407 kin ...... 122,155.46 
1888 ......... 12,493,121 Bin ..... + 205,757.25 
aoe Sete: ; 
I diaeks 1,096,360 Rint ...... 29,909. 
605,313 kin... pees 
1,079,466 kin ...... 26,361.69 
SuLPHurR. 
9,071,616 Rin ...... 76,762.60 
teed 14,625,329 kin ...... 136,022.05 
1888 ......... 11,420,377 kin wo... 120,902.74 
Coat. 
1886 ......... 215,380 tons...... 694,001.81 
ae cdtavaees 145,567 lons...... 496,290.87 
I sees 


975,289 lons...... 3,186,037.46 
* 


* # 

The Micht Nichi Shimbun, in an article 

discussing the recent Law, gives the following 

table as the quantities of staples exported from 
Japan for the three years 1883-4-5 :— 


: 1883. 9 1884. 1885. 
Rice... 435,405 piculs... 1,137,685 piculs... 318,041 piculs 
Barley 355,400 kin 395,300 kin 229,060 kin 
Wheat... 40,055,900 kin... 14:597,400 kin... 19,545,156 kin 
Flour .., 2,062,820 kin + 1,178,708 kin... 1,354,645 kin 
Coal ....., 389,543 tons ...  §19,29atons .., ECC tons 
Sulphur.. 9,365,164 kin + $531,359 kin... 1,246,646 kin 


TIENTSIN NEWS, 


We learn from our Tientsin contemporary that 
Admiral de la Jaille, Commander of the French 
fleet in Eastern waters, has arrived at Taku 
in his temporary flagship. The Admiral at 
once proceeded to Peking, to visit M. Lemaire, 
the Minister of France to China. * * # 
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The Tientsin straw braid trade seems to be fall- 
ing into much disrepute. ‘Some few parcels 
come in, sound, honest, and fairly regular, but 
the great bulk of the stocks are varying from 
irregular to fraudulent rubbish. There is so 
much trouble in the home market with exami- 
nation that the manufacturers refuse to buy any 
but special kinds, and the Japanese braid, 
which is very regular and trustworthy, is super- 
seding the Chinese product. In the London 
warehouses there is a very large stock of mottled 
braid, worth nominally £1.17.6 per bale, but 
there is no demand, and much of the stuff has 
been two years in warehouse. The Chinese 
dealers have acted very blindly in this busi- 
ness, and we cannot sympathise with them 
if a fine trade has gone to ruin.” * * * 
The wheat crops of Northern China have proved, 
in many districts, a failure owing to the droughts 
in the first half of the year. ‘‘Fears were ex- 
pressed for the autumn millet and other grain 
crops, but the timely rains have fostered vegeta- 
tion, and if the wet season is not unduly pro- 
longed there will be an average millet and 
maize harvest. The rains continue fitfully, 
and in the hollow parts of the country there 
is now a great deal of water.” * * * 
The Governor of Shantung has presented a 
memorial to the Emperor, which appears in 
the Peking Gazelte under date July 13th 
(nine days prior to the fresh outbreak of the 


lighter their own lighters. The only tugs that 
can be used in the shallow part of the river are 
two powerful Jaunches, and these together are 
only able to move slowly against the fast current 
with one lighter of light draft. The current 
runs past the settlement at 6 knots (so it is 
said), but as probably a freshet will come from 
Mongolia and the highlands ere long, it is to be 
hoped the shoals will be swept away. 


RECORDED EARTHQUAKES IN KYUSHU. 


Tue island of Kyushu has hitherto been com- 
paratively free from frequent earthquakes. Ac- 
cording to the F7/¢ Shimpo, it appears that the 
first historical mention of an earthquake in that 
island dates back to the 7th year of Hakuhé (678 
A.D.). The next refers to the 14th year of Tem- 
py6 (742 a.p.). In the 11th month of that year, 
it is stated, violent shocks were felt in the pro- 
vince of Osumi. Then followed a long interval 
during which no mention is found in historical 
documents of any earthquake in Kyushu. In the 
8th year of An-ei (1779), for three days from 
the 2gth of the gth month to the rst of the 10th 
month inclusive (according to the Japanese old 
calendar), fearful shocks were felt in Kagoshima 
and on the adjacent island of Sakura-jima, and 
on that occasion an eruption took place ona 
mountain called Yoneyama. Subsequently, in 
the 4th year of Kansei (1792), a mountain 
called Onsen-ga-take erupted in the island of 


Huang Ho of which news was brought by 
last mail) in which the condition of the 
province is described as quiet and peaceful. 
The Governor states that in many places the 
gentry and officials have already finished the 
work of distribution, and that in others, the sur- 
plus funds are still being used to assist the 
very poor, who are, however, not in absolute 
distress. Fortunately, in over sixty departments 
and districts in the south-west of the pro- 
vince, there has been an average good wheat 
harvest, which has proved a_ great boon. 
In the north-east, however, in the neighbour- 
hood of Wu-ting, there has been a want of 
rain, and the harvest is poor. The local authori- 
ties have themselves in every instance carefully 
superintended the relief operations, and it will 
be their duty to continue this supervision and 
see that the funds are not misapplied. The 
Governor regrets to say that the store of grain 
in the district granaries has not been fully re- 
plenished since the rebellion. Through the 
exertions of a late Governor 708,000 piculs of 
grain were collected for charitable purposes, and 
placed in charge of the gentry in the various 
districts of the province; 152,000 piculs of this 
had, however, been used, and when the price 
of grain rose during the scarcity prevailing last 
spring, orders were issued to the district officers 
to employ the remainder of it in the relief of 
distress. In Ch‘ang-ch‘ing and 63 other dis- 
tricts and departments, 357,800 piculs were 
thus distributed, leaving an available balance 
of about 198,000 piculs. 


THE STATE OF THE PEIHO RIVER. 

Tue condition of the Peiho is undoubtedly 
fast proceeding from bad to worse. Never 
within the recollection of the oldest resident 
(says the Chinese Times) las the Peiho been 
in such a deplorable condition. For the 
past month the deposit has given great trou- 
ble to the steamers, but seemed to be con- 
fined to the Tientsin Reach. Last week, the 
lightest draft steamer, the Pooch#, that comes 
to the port, with great toil and some risk reach- 
ed the Bund, and only succeeded in passing 
down again after two days’ struggle in the Tien- 
tsin Reach. The Poocht was drawing 7ft. 
6in., but the height of the water in the reach is 
only 7ft. at high water, and the bed of the river is 
almost as hard as concrete. The depth of water 
for a distance of five miles from Tientsin is 
now said to be but 7ft. 6in. at high water, and 
this cannot but be viewed as most serious. 
The trade of the portis greatly impeded and 
injured thereby, and unless the river soon 
scours, as in past years it has always done, the 
traffic on it may soon have to cease. The 
larger tugs cannot reach the Bund ‘at all, and 


the Lighter Company have at given points to 


on the north-western part of Kimpé-san. 


Shimabara, and great injuries were inflicted 
upon men and cattle. 
the same volcanic line with Kimpdé-san, which, 
according to latest accounts, was the centre of 
the seismic disturbance of the 28th ultimo. 
Kimpé-san is a litle more than ten miles 
(English) to the 
town, consequently, has the volcano of Aso-san 
on one side and that of Kimpdé-san on the 
other. 
having been an active volcano within historical 
times. 
on the afternoon of the 3oth ultimo, says that 
slight shocks and rumbling sounds were still 
experienced. 


This mountain lies on 


west of Kumamoto, which 


There is no record of Kimpé-san 


News from Kumamoto, dated 2 o'clock 


A VISITATION OF EARTHQUAKES. 


ACCORDING to a telegram published by the 
Nippon, dated Kumamoto, August 4th, 6 a.m., 
two severe shocks and several smaller ones were 
felt on the night of the 3rd instant. 
stated in the same telegram that Professor Kotd, 
of the Imperial University, who is now investi- 
gating the phenomena at Kumamoto, has 
declared that the seat of seismic activity is cen- 
tred in the north-east corner of Kimpé-san 


It is further 


(popularly called Nishivama). Professor Koté 
is further represented to have said that, as 
the centre of volcanic activity is on the opposite 


side of the mountain from Kumamoto, the 
eruption of Kimpé-san, even supposing such a 
catastrophe probable, will not cause much in- 
jury to the city. According to a teiegram pub- 


lished by the same paper, dated Kumamoto, 
August’ sth, 9 a.m., further investigation seems 
to have changed Professor Koté's view as to 
the centre of seismic activity, for he is now 
reported to have declared that it is somewhere 
He is 
said to have further stated that there is no pro- 
bability of an eruption. 
ae 

According to reports extracted by the Tokyo 
papers from Kumamoto journals, the following 
seems to be a tolerably correct story of the 
calamity experienced there. On the 28th ult., 
the weather was uncommonly cool until about 
sunset, when the skies were filled with daik 
clouds studded with light pinkish points, and the 
air became heavy and hot. About 40 minutes 
past eleven, a loud noise like that of a thunder- 
peal was heard in a south-eastern direction, 
and at the same time the ground suddenly com- 
menced to shake with greatviolence. Thunder- 
like noises were continuously heard, while 
small shocks were constantly felt, sometimes 
interrupted by severer ones, throughout the 
night. About dawn rain fell, but with the rising 
of the sun the atmosphere cleared,, again 


becoming cloudy, however, about 8 o'clock 
a.m., when the thermometer indicated 81°. 
Small shocks were constantly going on. By 
two o'clock a.m. there had been 30 shocks, and 
by 5 o'clock a.m. there had been 53 shocks. 
Four persons were killed by being buried 
under. fallen houses or struck by loosened 
bricks and other materials, and four others 
received severe wounds. Several parts of the 
stone walls of the castle were thrown down, 
while the streets were fissured in several 
places, traffic along them being wholly stopped. 
Several bridges were damaged, and many houses 
had to be pulled down, while there is scarcely 
one building that entirely escaped damage. The 
people are greatly excited; they still apprehend 
an eruption of Nishiyama, and many of them 
are said to have left the city, to seek a more 
secure place of abode. It was feared that the 
hospital buildings had received damage, but it 
is now stated that they escaped, and that no 
injury has been done to the patients. The build- 
ings of the higher middle school and of the 
penitentiary have not sustained any injury. On 
the 31st ultimo, the local authorities sent a party 
of firemen up to the summit of Kimpo-san. 
The latter reported that there was nothing un- 
usual to be seen about the mountain. 


* 
* * 


Tue Rising Sun and Nagasaki Express, writ- 
ing of the earthquake of the 28th ultimo in Higo, 
says :—One of the most severe shocks of earth- 
quake experienced in this part of the country for 
some years occurred about 11.40 p.m. on Sunday 
last, and was followed by another slight one 
aboutan hour afterwards. Serious as the shock 
was here, it was much greater in other places, 
notably Kumamoto and the surrounding dis- 
trict, where it is reported that thirty-eight people 
have been killed and wounded, and fifty-four 
houses totally destroyed. It was also felt very 
severely at Unzen, and some of the foreign 
visitors there, including several ladies, have re- 
turned to Nagasaki. Slight shocks continued 
to be experienced from time to time in various 
districts up to the latest receipt of news. 


* 
* * 


AT twenty minutes past 10 o’clock on Friday 
morning, Nikko was visited by an earthquake 
of some severity. No damage resulted, but the 
shock was sufficiently strong to cause some 
alarm. Itis a curious fact that Nikko, which, 
unfortunately for its popularity as a summer 
resort, possesses no hot springs and may there- 
fore be supposed to be comparatively beyond 
the range of volcanic activity, is nevertheless 
tormented by earthquakes of greater severity 
and frequency than is the case at Ikao, where 
hot water bubbles out everywhere. But un- 
doubtedly there is strong volcanic activity 
among the hills of which Nantai-zan is the 
principal peak. 
a« 

We reported on Saturday the occurrence of 
a shock at Yokohama at about the same mo- 
ment as the above, and we now learn from the 
Tokyo papers, that an earthquake was feltin the 
capital at twenty-one minutes past ten on Friday 
morning. At both places the shock was a pretty 
sharp one. An earthquake of about the same 
force, though more prolonged than the one above 
referred to, was felt in Yokohama at about 
twenty minutes to eight o’clock this morning. 


* 
. & * 


Tue earthquake of the 2nd instant, felt almost 
simultaneously in Tokyo, Yokohama, Nikko, and 
Yumoto—especially at the last pMace—is de- 
scribed in the Oficial Gazelle. The time was 
10h, 21m. 0.6s. a.m., and the duration 1m. 30s., 
the direction of motion being from south-east to 
north-west. The greatest horizontal velocity of 
displacement was 1.3 m.m. in five seconds, and 
the greatest vertical 4m.m. in three seconds. 
THE RECENT OUTBREAK OF THE HUANG Ho. 

An Imperial decree has been issued at Peking, 
dated 3oth ult., awarding punishments to the 
officials whose carelessness led to the recent out- 


break of the Huang-Ho. ‘‘Chang Yao (says the 
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decree) has informed us of the butsting of the 
embankment at Tachai Chwang and Kin-yth 
Chwang, and that measures are being taken to 
repair the breach. He requests that penalties 
may be meted out to those officials who have 
shown laxness in their watch over the safety of 
the embankment, and requests that he him- 
self may be punished for his own omissions in 
the matter. It appears that 300 feet of the 
embankment have given way. We feel a deep 
concern and sympathy for the sufferers by this 
calamity. Let Chang Yao (the Governor of 
Shantung) exert himself, with all the officers 
under him connected with this work, to the 
utmost of their ability in closing the breach as 
quickly as possible, and let relief be distributed 
to every sufferer from the flood, so that none 
may be without a home. The Tao-t‘ai Li 
Hi-kieh is deprived of his button for his remiss- 
ness and indolence ; Colonel (Aveh-f‘ar) Huang 
Kin-teh is deprived of his rank, but retained at 
his post. As for Chang Yao himself, who has 
shewn such want of skill in directing his 
subordinates, he cannot go without some 
punishment for his fault; let the Board deli- 
berate on what that punishment shall be.” 
Doubts are entertained in various quarters as to 
the stability of the reparation works, reports from 
Northern Anhui announcing serious inunda- 
tions there. These are ascribed by the country 
people to mountain rains, but fears are felt that 
they are caused by a fresh breaking out of the 
river through the gap that was recently closed up. 


IN NAVIGATION 
SEA. 

Tue ruinous competition among the various 
rival steamship companies engaged in naviga- 
tion on the Inland Sea was stopped early this 
year, when the parties concerned came to 
an agreement that, from the rst of April, the 
rates of passage and freight should be increased 
by 16 or 17 per cent., and that the new rales 
should be maintained by all the companies. 
This mutual agreement now seems to have 
proved utterly ineffective to stop the competi- 
tion. With the coming of summer, when 
cargoes are usually scanty, some of the com- 
panies broke the pledge and lowered the rate, 
so that the rest have been compelled to do the 
same. Hitherto during the summer months, 
some ships had to lie unemployed, but it is 
said that this year every available vessel is em- 
ployed, and that there is no danger of the usual 
diminution of cargoes. According to the Fi/ 
Shimpo, which is responsible for the above 
facts, the number of steam-vessels at present 
employed in navigation from Osaka to the ports 
on the Inland Sea is 102 in all, of which 57 
are owned by the Shésen Kaisha of Osaka. 


COMPETITION ON THE INLAND 


A DISAPPOINTED POLICEMAN. 


ANYONE purchasing a railway ticket for a place 
beyond Treaty Limits is required to present his 
passport ‘o the ticket clerk, and further, before 
entering the train, is usually accosted on the 
platform by a polite policeman in spectacles, 
‘who begs permission to inspect the official do- 
cument. Some people regard the interference 
of this “ bobby” with much discontent, being 
of the opinion that, as they have exhibited their 
passport at the ticket office, nothing but the 
vexatious importunity of officialdom is respon- 
sible for compelling them to display it again a 
few minutes later. But the thing is quite rea- 
sonable when we come to look at it. For many 
people do not purchase their tickets themselves. 
They send a Japanese servant to procure them, 
and he, of course, is not required by the ticket 
clerk to show any passport. It is, therefore, a 
perfectly proper and necessary precaution to 
examine ‘every foreigners passport before he 
takes his seat in the train. We set out to speak, 
however, not of this, but of a disappointment 
experienced recently by the courteous constable 
atthe Uyeno terminus of the Japan Railway 
Company. It appears that a Portuguese, whose 
name is not given, has been for some time tra- 
velling in the interior, dressed in Japanese 
costume. In height, complexion, and even cast 
of features, there are many Portuguese who 


might easily be mistaken for Japanese. The 
traveller in question szems to be one of them, 
and, as he speaks the vernacular fluently and 
wears coloured spectacles, the illusion is suffi- 
ciently complete to secure him against incon- 
venient scrutiny. This little game, however, be- 
came known somehow or other, and the police 
received instructions to watch for him carefully. 
Thus forewarned, the courteous constable at 
Uyeno perceived, on the morning of the 2nd inst., 
a traveller dressed in Japanese costume, and to 
all appearances a Japanese, who, having pur- 
chased a ticket for Sendai, took his seat ina 
second-class carriage and proceeded to adjust 
a pair of coloured spectacles. The courteous 
constable immediately adjusted his spectacles 
also, and peered through them anxiously. In 
a moment his suspicions were confirmed by the 
arrival of two foreign ladies, with whom the 
traveller began to converse fluently. . No longer 
doubtful, the constable approached, enquired 
the gentleman’s name, and, finding it foreign, 
asked for his passport. But, instead of betray- 
ing the confusion and perplexity which must 
have marked the demeanour of the contumelious 
Portuguese at such a crisis, the traveller smil- 
ingly displayed a passport duly signed and 
sealed, and the courteous constable fell back 
dumbfoundered. 


THE CHUGAI ‘‘SHOGYO SHIMPO”’ ON THE REGULA- 
TIONS FOR SPECIAL PORTS FOR EXPORTATION. 


THe Shogyo Shimpo writes as follows on the 


Regulations for Special Ports for Exportation :— | Bic 


As we noticed some time ago, the Government 
has selected the nine ports of Yokkaichi, Shimo- 
noseki, Hakata, Moji, Kuchinotsu, Karatsu, Mi- 
sumi, Fushigi, and Otaru, as special ports for the 
exportation of rice, barley and wheat, wheat-flour, 
coal and sulphur. Hitherto, besides the five 
open ports, the ports of Shimonoseki, Hakata, 
and Itsugahara have been specially opened for 
Korean trade. It is provided in the present 
regulations that any Japanese subject desirous 
of chartering foreign vessels for the purpose of 
exporting the specified commodities from any 
of the special ports shall apply to the Mini- 
ster of State for Finance for permission; that 
no foreign vessel thus engaged shall be al- 
lowed to be employed in the coasting trade, 
and that the violation of this provision shall 
be punished with a fine of not less than 500 
yen and not more than 1,000 yen. As 
to the date on which the Regulations are to 
come in force, that will be determined by Im- 
perial Ordinance. We are glad to notice that 
the Government is bent upon protecting and en- 
couraging the foreign commerce of the country. 
If we examine the present condition of trade 
in the articles now permitted to be exported 
from Special Ports, we find, according to the 
commercial reports for last year (1888), that 
the quantity and value of those exports in that 
year were as follows :— 


ARTICLE, Quantity. Vaipe 
Yen. 

3,313,383 piculs ...... 7,421,238.820 

: 979,752 pounds...... 91034-1420 

12,493,120 pounds...... 206,757.250 

1,079,466 pound 26,361.690 

975,289 tons 3,186,037.460 


11,426,377 poun 120,902.740 
Such being the present state of commerce in 
these commodities, we have no doubt that a 
considerable increase will be the: result of the 
step just taken by the Government, especially 
in the cases of coal, sulphur and rice. 


THE HEAVY RAINS IN KYUSHU. 
Tue recent heavy rains have caused consider- 
able damage to the unfinished works on the 
Kurume-Hakata Railway in Kyushu. Our 
Nagasaki contemporary states that over 800 tons 
of cement have been destroyed, and thousands 
of sleepers carried away, and that the permanent 
way already constructed has in many places 
been washed out. The line was to have been 
completed in September, but the damage done 
now will cause considerable delay in operations. 


THE CLUB HOTEL, LIMITED. 
A sTatuTory meeting of the shareholders of the 
Club Hotel, (Limited) was held on Monday after- 
noon, in compliance with a statutory provision 


requiring that a meeting shall be held within 
four months after registry. The meeting was 
a purely formal one, and no business was 
transacted, but it was stated that the affairs 
of the hotel are going on in a highly satisfac- 
tory manner. 


THE BANK OF JAPAN, 
Tue amounts of convertible notes and reserves 
in the Bank of Japan for the week ending the 
3rd instant were as follows :— 


Reserves AND SECURITIES, 


Yeu. 
Gold coin and bullion. 17,832,417 
Silver coin and bullion. 28,118,334 
15,866,450 


Convertines Norges. 


Yan. 
Notes issued ...... 65,412,104 


Public Ioan Bonds...... 
Treasury Bills tase 


Government Bills.. 1,921,609 
Deeds) ceeiicscncseccsscccceese 1,683,294 
65,412,104 65,412,104 


Of the above total issue of notes, the sum of yen 
1,663.332 is in the treasury of the Bank, and 
yen 63,748,772 in actual circulation, showing 
an increase of yen 1,192,474 as compared with 
yen 62,556,298 at the end of the previous week. 


JAPANESE TRADE WITH KOREA. 
AccorDING to the Official Gazette, the total 
amount of trade between Japan and the port of 
Fusan, Korea, during the month of May last 
was yer 81,663, of which imports. amounted to 
yen 45,417, and exports to yen 36,246. The 
principal articles of import and export were as 
follows :— 


Exports: 
Gold ingots .. 
Dried sardine: 


YEN. 


Rye a Sea-weed °.. 6.349 
Miscellaneous articles... 1,000 | Ox hides ..... 1,891 
Copper .....ccceccecsescesoeeee 656 | Live cattle 1,320 
Garments.. 646 | Beans (daizu)... 495 
Barley .. 535 | Silk ww... 1,293 
Food . so04 | Silver ingots ... 1,170 

486 | Dried beche de me 232 


Kasu (saké lees, etc.)...... 


THE NEW RUSSIAN TREATY. 


We learn from the Michi Michi Shimbun that 
the new treaty between Japan and Russia was 
signed yesterday at the Foreign Office. H.E. 
the Russian Minister, who represented his Gov- 
ernment with full powers, proceeded, with 
the Secretary and interpreter of Legation, at 
10 am. to the Foreign Office, where Count 
Okuma and his private secretaries waited His 
Excellency. Thetreaty was signed at noon. 


SUSPENSION OF THE “NIPPON.” 

Tue Wrppon, one of the noisiest of the group of 
minor Tokyo newspapers that has lately been 
agitating on the subject of Treaty Revision, was 
suspended on the 6th instant, on the ground, it 
is understood, of certain matter published by it 
on the 4th—probably some passages relating to 
Treaty Revision in the leading article of that 
date—having been deemed prejudicial to the 
public peace. ‘ 


TYPHOID FEVER is now prevailing in Kyobashi- 
ku, chiefly in the neighbourhood of Tsukiji and 
Kobikicho. According to the reports in the 
Oficial Gazette, the number of cases from the 
rth to the 2oth of July was 33. But nothing 
is said as to the rate of mortality. 


TuE Hyogo News is pleased to hear that the 
Rev. J. H. De Forest, who resided so long in 
Osaka, and moved recently to Sendai, has had 
the degree of Doctor of Divinity conferred upon 
him by the authorities of Yale University. The 
Rev. J. T. Gulick has also received the degree 
ef Phil. Doc. from Adelbert College. 


YESTERDAY (August 2nd) was by far the 
hottest day yet experienced in Kobe _ this 
summer, the thermometer in a comparatively 
cool office registering 92 deg. Fahr. at 3.30 
p.m.— Hyogo News. ; : 


A TELEGRAM was received in Shanghai on the 
31st ult. stating that the steamer Kasfong had 
got off Rees Island, and was starting for Shang- 
hai under the convoy of the Woosung. 


A RUMOUR is current in the capital that Count 
Goto sent in his resignation to the Government 
on the 7th instant—MWichi Nicht Shimbun. 
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A PROBLEM FOR THE OPPONENTS 
OF TREATY REVISION. 
————_—__— 
cies coterie of agitators opposed to 

Count OKUMA’s programme of Treaty 
Revision cling with the tenacity of despairto 
the last remaining plank of their platform 
—the supposed conflict between the pro- 
visions of the Constitution and the project 
of employing four foreign experts in the 
Supreme Court. It has been shown be- 
yond all question that no such conflict 
exists. The language of the Constitution 
admits of no prohibitive construction, and 
moreover the Minister of State who, above 
all others, is entitled to speak authorita- 
tively about the true interpretation of the 
Constitution, has published a commentary 
in which the Government's competence to 
employ foreigners in the capacity of judges 
is distinctly asserted. But all this does 
not suffice to deter the agitators. It is of 
course plainly impossible that any sober 
person can institute a comparison between 
the temporary employment of four West- 
ern experts to assist the Japanese Bench 
of the Supreme Court, and the humiliating 
alternative of Japan’s continued depriva- 
tion of udicial autonomy. The latter is a 
national disgrace in itself, and further it 
carries with it the stigma of semi-barbarism; 
for, so long as the system of Consular 
Jurisdiction is maintained, so long must 
Japan remain only partially opened to 
foreign intercourse, and, so long as she 
remains only partially opened, so long will 
the world regard her as a half-civilized 
Oriental nation. To cry out ‘about the 
temporary employment of four foreign 
judges, while preserving silence about that 
other national ‘disgrace, is a unique ex- 
ample of straining at a gnat and swallow- 
ing acamel. But, indeed, we ought not to 
say that silence is preserved by the agita- 
tors under any circumstances. For, from 
the moment when the Revision of the 
Treaties ceased to be actually a subject of 
inter-State negotiation, from that moment 
they set themselves to inveigh against the 
official indifference that suffers a problem 
of such magnitude to remain unsolved. 
Thus the position, according to their 
point of view, amounts to this: that 
tariff autonomy and judicial antonomy 
must be recovered by Japan _ forth- 
with, but that-the recovery must be 
effected without any semblance of com- 
promise; without any guarantee on Japan’s 
part ; without any consideration for the 
foreign claims that have grown out of 
thirty years’ existence of the present 
Treaties ; without any thought for the dic- 
tates of international amity. It is not on 
the basis of such reckless selfishness that 
great Powers usually treat with each 
other, and it would be in the last degree 
detrimental to Japan’s permanent interests 
if she forced her way into the comity of 
Western nations throu gh a door which 
they themselves had in no way assisted to 
open. Without further discussing this 


general question, however, there is one 
point to which we desire to draw the at- 
tention of the agitators—a point that could 
not have escaped them were they in a 
mood for calm reflection. The article of 
the Constitution on which they rely to 
establish their last objection says that all 
Japanese subjects, without respect to so- 
cial status, may be appointed to civil and 
military offices. This sanction, the agita- 
tors aver, includes also a prohibition: it 
disqualifies foreigners for such offices. 
Suppose the claim to be well founded, 
what shall be said about the numer- 
ous foreigners who at present discharge 
civil functions in Japan. Without at- 
tempting an exhaustive statement, let 
us examine two cases only. The first is 
that of the foreigners who fill professorial 
chairs in the Imperial University. Do not 
these gentlemen hold civil offices? Their 
names are shown as professors in the offi- 
cial calendar of the University, and they 
discharge professorial duties in precisely 
the same manner as their Japanese con- 
freres. Is it unconstitutional that they 
should continue to fill positions in which 
they have contributed and are still con- 
tributing so much to the establishment 
of Japan’s scientific reputation? But 
possibly it may be urged that a dif- 
ference exists between professorial and 
judicial functions—that, whereas the former 
relate only to the moral culture and 
scholastic discipline of the rising gene- 
ration, the latter affect the conduct 
of commerce, the rights of property, and 
the person of the subject. ‘To set up 
such a distinction would be to carry the 
question entirely beyond the purview of 
the Constitution, for the sanction of the 
latter refers to a// civil offices, not to 
judicial functions alone. If it be unlawful, 
under the Constitution, that a foreigner 
should sit on the bench in a Japanese 
Court, then beyond all doubt it is equally 
unlawful that a foreigner should fill a pro- 
fessorial chair in the University. Admit 
the difference, however, for a moment, and 
let ussee whether it is conclusive. In the 
official roll of the Department of Communi- 
cations we find the names of two foreigners 
who discharge the duties of judges in the 
Marine Court of Japan. For many years 
the decisions of this Court, in respect of 
both Japanese and foreign mariuers, have 
been regularly published and duly re- 
cognised by the Japanese Government, 
and to these decisions there have always 
been appended the names of foreign em- 
ployés who sit as members of the Court, 
who assist in conducting the enquiry andde- 
termining the sentence, and who, in short, 
openly perform the functions of judicial 
officers. Is this also contrary to the Con- 
stitution ; and, if it be, why did not the 
agitators begin to protest against it the 
day after the promulgation of the Con- 
stitution, last, February? Is it a part of 
their system to ignore things actually 
happening under their eyes, and to cry 


out against the contingency of precisely 
the same things happening hereafter? 
Elsewhere such agitation could not possibly 
be regarded as serious. Nor must the 
agitators in this country be surprised 
if sober-minded folks refuse to pay much 
attention to the pretence that the Go- 
vernment of the empire, in order to 
achieve a great national object, is not 
at liberty to go on doing what it did before 
the Constitution was promulgated, and 
what it has continued to do since the Con- 
stitution was promulgated without excit- 
ing comment or provoking criticism. We 
do not for an instant suppose that the 
authorities will be embarrassed or diverted 
from their patriotic and prudent course 
by such blind agitation, but surely it is 
time that the agitators themselves began 
to appreciate the senseless character of 
their opposition. 


TREATY REVISION AND THE 
CONSTITUTION. 
—_—_—___—___—. 

OW that a prospect is visible of 
Treaty Revision’s becoming a fait 
accompli, foreigners resident in this Empire 
naturally feel more anxious than ever to 
know what their position will be under 
the new system. One of the questions 
raised is that, since the enjoyment of civil 
and public rights is limited by the Con- 
stitution to ‘‘ Japanese subjects, and since 
in countries having written Constitutions 
the provisions of a treaty must be strictly 
in accord with those of the Constitution, 
therefore it is impossible that the Revised 
Treaties can secure the above rights to 
foreigners living in Japan. At first sight 
this difficulty looks startling, but in our 
opinion the explanation is very simple. 
Undoubtedly the Constitution promulgated 
last February does limit to Japanese 
subjects the enjoyment of the rights it 
confers. But does it define what is meant 
by a Japanese subject”? By no means. 
On the contrary it says that ‘the con- 
ditions necessary for being a Japanese 
subject shall be determined by law.” As 
yet no law fixing these conditions has 
been promulgated. Therefore we are 
not in a position to interpret the Con- 
stitution so far as concerns its bearing 
upon this particular problem. In all 
countries an alien, that is to say, a 
person of foreign origin who has not be- 
come naturalized—is debarred from the- 
full enjoyment of civil and public rights. 
But a person of foreign origin, whether 
naturalized or not, sojourning in a civilized 
State and subject to its jurisdiction, re- 
ceives the protection of the laws, and is 
guaranteed the secure enjoyment of what- 
ever privileges are necessary to a peaceful 
life and the safe prosecution of business. 
Such will be the case in Japan also, we 
may be confident. The naturalization laws 
are not yet published, neither have we yet 
any legislation bearing upon the question 


of foreigners who, though not naturalized, 
are subject to Japanese jurisdiction, and 
possess by treaty the privilege of free resi- 
dence, trade and travel in all parts of the 
empire. The naturalization laws will doubt- 
less enable any foreigner, under certain 
conditions, to become a “ Japanese sub- 
ject” in the sense contemplated by the 
Constitution, while persons who, though 
retaining their own nationality, desire to 
avail themselves of the privileges secured 
by treaty will be lawfully enabled to do so 
without any violation of the Constitution. 
The Constitution sets forth the rights of a 
“Japanese subject,” but leaves the law to 
define what is meant by a “ Japanese sub- 
ject,” and says nothing at all about aliens 
residing in or visiting the empire by treaty. 
It could not, indeed, contain any provi- 
sions about the latter, since it expressly 
reserves the treaty-making power to the 
Emperor. Of course, in exercising that 
power the Sovereign must take care to 
conform to the Constitution; but such 
conformity is easy in the case we are con- 
sidering, since the Constitution leaves 
wholly untouched the question of aliens 
coming to Japan by international agree- 
ment. No person of foreign extraction 
can be more in Japan—that is to say, can 
enjoy fuller rights or privileges—than a 
Japanese subject. By naturalization he 
may become a Japanese subject : by treaty 
he certainly cannot. It is for the treaty- 
making power, the EMPEROR, to deter- 
mine by law what portion of the rights and 
privileges of a Japanese subject may be 
extended to an alien living here undera 
treaty. The custom of civilized nations in 
such matters is sufficiently clear, and there 
is nothing in her Constitution to prevent 
Japan from conforming to it. 

The general question seems to us to lie 
within these easily understood limits. But, 
before dismissing the subject, we may take 
occasion to note one or two misconcep- 
tions that have found their way into print. 
For example: Count ITO is represented 
as having stated, in his Commentary on 
the Constitution, that an alien sojourning 
in Japan possesses no share in the per- 
sonal rights guaranteed by the Constitution 
to Japanese subjects. We cannot discover 
that Count ITO makes any such hard-and- 
fast declaration. He simply says that the 
term “Japanese subject” in the Constitu- 
tion is used to distinguish a Japanese from 
a “foreign subject or citizen.” A ‘foreign 
subject”? is one thing: a foreigner who 
has become a ‘Japanese subject’’ is an- 
other anda wholly different thing. The 
latter, under the provisions of a naturaliza- 
tion law, may be enabled to enjoy the same 
personal rights as the former, but neither 
in Japan nor anywhere else can aliens and 
natives occupy an equal status in respect 
of civil and public rights. Again, Count 
ITO is severely criticised for stating in his 
Commentary that ‘there is a tendency in 
almost every country to enable aliens to 

enjoy, with one or two exceptions, civil 


rights equally with natives.” 
interpreted as a confession that ‘the civil 
rights which foreigners are to enjoy in 
Japan, are based upon nothing more sub- 
stantial than ‘a tendency. 
such criticism cannot be taken seriously. 
But it is worth quoting as an example of 
the mood in which some writers approach 
the question. 
means anything, it means that, in his 
opinion, Japanese legislation with regard 
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This is 


’»” Of course 


If Count ITo’s language 


to aliens should take a liberal direction. 
Finally, it seems to be imagined that all 
these matters have escaped the attention 
of the statesmen engaged in the Treaty 
Revision negotiations, and that attention 
has only now been directed to them by 
party newspapers, and anonymous corres- 
pondents of the press. Is it impertinent 
to suggest that such apprehensions smack 
of the egg-sucking aphorism ? 


SOME COMMON-SENSE AT LAST. 
—_——_—o— 

T is reassuring to find that the Koku- 
min-no-tomo recognises the true nature 

of the conditions Japan is to obtain under 
Count OkuMa’s scheme of Treaty Revi- 
sion. So much agitation is made, and so 
much silliness talked, that ill-informed 
Japanese are apt to imagine their country 
the victim of a bad bargain, whereas, in 
point of fact, the bargain ts one of which 
her best friends may be proud. Of course 
the Kokumin-no-tomo is not entirely satis- 
fied with the arrangement. Few Japanese 
journalists are likely, just at present, to 
confess themselves absolutely content with 
any scheme of Treaty Revision that falls 
short of the immediate, total and uncondi- 
tional recovery of tariff and judicial auto- 
nomy. But to expect anything of the kind 
is extravagant. We ourselves, for the past 
ten years, have persistently advocated the 
adoption of a liberal policy towards Japan, 
and denounced the injustice of holding 
her by force majeure to the terms of 
a Treaty quite unsuited to her condi- 
tion, and never intended to be thus per- 
manently enforced. Adopting this line 
in the face of vehement opposition, we 
have of course been frequently accused, 
and are even now accused, of advocating 
the complete and immediate abolition of 
extraterritoriality. But we have never 
advocated anything of the sort. It would 
be impossible to quote so much as a single 
passage from the columns of this journal 
since 1881, in which such a heroic measure 
is recommended, whereas numerous pas- 
sages can be quoted in which the advocacy 
of a radical policy ig repudiated, and 
gradual but distinct steps are suggested. 
We cannot, therefore, pretend to think 
now that Japan is getting less than she 
deserves, or even less than she is com- 
petent to receive safely. On the contrary, 
we are firmly persuaded that the terms 
which Count OKUMA has been able to ob- 
tain from two of the Great Powers are 
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fully as good as Japan has any reasonable 
title to expect. 
with all sobriety, we call it nothing short 


While desiring to speak 


of blind folly to imagine that foreign 
States are going to abandon uncondi- 
tionally the position of vantage they oc- 
cupy. Every Government has a duty to 
perform towards the people of whose in- 
terests it is the appointed guardian, and 
every Government is bound to deal first 
with facts and afterwards with theories. 
Whatever Japan’s champions may write 
about her or say about her, the incon- 
trovertible fact remains that a large ma- 
jority of the subjects and citizens of the 
Treaty Powers are unwilling to place 
themselves under her jurisdiction without 
some@ssurance that the laws to which 
they are required to submit shall be fairly 
sufficient and intelligible, and that, as far 
at least as they, foreigners, are concerned, 
some provision shall exist for the com- 
petent administration of the laws. No 
Government, we say, can afford to close its 
eyes to the fact that such a disposition 
exists among the section of its sub- 
jects or citizens directly interested in 
the question of Treaty Revision. The 
mood, whether well-founded or ill-found- 
ed—and we ourselves, with all our friend- 
ship for Japan, believe it to be in 
great part well-founded—must be taken 
into account by practical statesmen, and, 
from the moment that it is taken into ac- 
count, Treaty Revision inevitably becomes 
acompromise. On the one side we have 
Japan, bargaining for the recovery of her 
independence—her stake is nothing less 
—on the other, we have foreign govern- 
ments, resolved that violence should not 
be done to the deeply rooted feelings of 
their nationals in Japan. That is the 
situation in a nutshell, and, if anything but 
a compromise be made out of it, the just 
claims of one side or the other must be 
ignored. We may add, too, that to desire 
anything but a compromise would be most 
unwise on Japan’s part. For, even if fo- 
reigners come under her jurisdiction by 
agreement, she will have quite enough 
difficulty to satisfy them of the justice of 
the treatment they receive ; but, if they are 
brought under it unwillingly, if they set 
out with the notion that they have been 
arbitrarily deprived of the protection of 
their own tribunals, there’ is no limit to the 
complications that will ensue. There- 
fore, from every point of view a compro- 
mise is unavoidable. And what kind of 
compromise has Japan succeeded in mak- 
ing? What is the price she pays for the 
recovery of her national independence, and 
for obtaining an international status such 
was never before accorded to any Oriental 
State? The price is simply this—that she 
engages to employ four foreign experts in 
her Supreme Court for a fixed term of 
years, to assist in interpreting her new 
Codes. Absolutely nothing more. The 
opening of her whole territories to foreign 
residence and trade is not a concession 
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on her part. In the first place, to be 
enabled to open her territories means to 
be relieved from the stigma of semi-bar- 
barism ; in the second place, the opening 
of her territories will bring at least as 
much material profit to herself as to fo- 
reigners ; and in.the third place, the ter- 
ritories of all Western States have been 
freely open to her people for the past 
thirty years. Therefore, the one thing she 
gives is this engagement about four fo- 
reign Judges. Yet some of her people 
are so singularly wanting in the sense 
of proportion, or so carried away by 
party prejudice, that they cry out against 
a concession quite insignificant, and pre- 
tend to think, that by appointing four 
foreigners among her Judges for twelve 
years, Japan is paying dearly for the 
recovery of her national independence. 
Such persons are beyond the range of 
reason. So blinded are they by the dust 
of political agitation that, overlooking the 
foreign Professors who fill chairs in the 
Imperial University, as well as the foreign 
nautical experts who discharge legal func- 
tions in the Marine Court, they beat their 
bosoms and rend their garments because, 
in order to recover this judicial autonomy 
of which she is now deprived, to her humi- 
liation, Japan promises to employ four 
foreigners in her Supreme Court for twelve 
years. In the draft Treaty rejected by 
her statesmen in 1887, she was asked 
to have foreign Judges in eight Courts of 
First Instance, in seven Courts of Appeal, 
and in the Supreme Court, besides having 
foreign magistrates and foreign public 
prosecutors. She was also asked to com- 
municate her laws and all amendments of 
them, a certain time before promulgation, 
to the Governments of the Treaty Powers. 
Instead of these conditions, she now pro- 
mises, not by treaty but in a diplomatic 
note, to engage four foreigners among the 
Judges of her Supreme Court; while, as to 
her laws, she pledges herself to nothing 
except that they shall have been promul- 
gated and published in English three years 
before the complete abolition of Consular 
jurisdiction. The Kokumin-no-tomo dwells 
upon these important differences between 
the Draft Treaty of 1887 and the con- 
cluded Treaty of 1889, and truly points 
out that, since the popular agitation of the 
former year was founded on these two 
points, the reason for renewed agitation 
to-day is not apparent. Assuredly it is 
not. And this we may add: that, if unfor- 
tunately Japan were betrayed by political 
agitators into rejecting the remarkably 
favourable terms obtained for her after 
years of negotiation by her most astute 


statesmen, she must not only abandon all 
hope of recovering her independence for 
years to come, but must also reconcile 
herself to being thrust back into a low 
rank among Oriental nations, incapable 
of seeing reason or of keeping faith. If it is 
to this end that the agitators are working, 
they can easily foresee the place they will 
occupy in their country’s history. 


SPECIAL PORTS FOR EXPORTATION. 
o——_—_ 
Law No. 20. 


We hereby give Our sanction to the present 
Regulations as to Special Ports for Exportation, 
and ofder the same to be promulgated. 

{His Imperial Majesty’s Sign-Manual. 
r [Privy Seal.} i ] 

(Countersigned] 

Count Kuropa Kiyoraka, 
Minister President of State. 


Count MarsucaTa MaSayosu1, 
Minister of State for Finance. 


Dated the 3oth day of the 7th month of the 22nd 
year of Meiji. 


Law No. 20. 


REGULATIONS FoR Srectat PorTS FOR 
EXPoRTATIon. 


Art. I. The following ports have been establish- 
ed as special poits for Exportation, for the benefit 
of such Japanese subjects as may desire to export 
abroad any of the six staples, rice, wheat, barley, 
wheat-flour, coal, and sulphur :— 

Yokkaichi in the Province of Ise. 
Shimonoseki in the Province of Nagato. 
Hakata in the Province of Chikuzen. 
Moji in the Province of Buzen. 
Kuchinotsu in the Province of Hizen. 
Karatsu in the Province of Hizen. 
Misumi in the Province of Higo. 
Fushigi in the Province of Etchu. 
Otaru in the Province of Shiribeshi. 


Art. I.—Any person desiring to hire a foreign 
vessel in connection with the export trade above 
mentioned, must apply to the Minister of State for 
Finance and obtain from him written permission 
to engage such foreign vessel. ; 

Art. ITT.—As to the entrance and clearance of 
vessels, and to the shipping of goods at the Special 
Ports for Exportation, the usual processes pursued 
in respect of foreign trade shall be adhered to. 

Art. [V.—Vessels employed in the export trade 
as mentioned in Art. I. will not be allowed to be 
used in the coasting trade while they are thus 
employed. Any person infringing this provision 
shall be liable to a fine of not less than yer 500 
and of not more than yen 1,000. Further, in case 
the vessel used is a foreign one, the written permit 
mentioned in Act. II. shall be revoked. 

Art. V.—In the event of the present Regulations 
being either abolished or modified, six months’ 
previous notice will be given. 

Art. VI.—Rules for the carrying out of the pre- 
sent Regulations shall be enacted by the Ministe: 
of State for Finance. : 

Art. VIL-—The date on which the present Re- 
gulations shall come in force at the Special Ports 
for Exportation shall be determined by Imperial 
Ordinance. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
—_—__—______ 
WHOSE IS THE HONOUR OF THE 
MEXICAN TREATY. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE “ JAPAN Matt,” 

Srr,—With reference to your editorial note in 
to-day’s Afail under this heading, I think it must 
seem strange to the average foreign reader to see 
you so jubilant over the latest move made by 
Count Okuma relative to the ‘ most-favoured- 
nation ” clause, as you appear to distinctly preach 
the doctrine that Japan has the right to shuffle out 
of her solemn treaties because of various reasons 
you bring forward with a view to prove you are 
tight. Having carefully read your many articles 
ve this question, I cannot help expressing the 
opinion that there can be no doubt of the fact that 
the other foreign Powers, whose treaties are not 
yet revised, have both the right and the power to 
demand and enforce the same privileges or con- 
cessions being granted to them as to Mexico, and 
that without any quid pro quo, as that was the 
distinct provision made in the treaties still in 
force! The 22nd Art. of the Austro-Hungarian 
Treaty distinctly says— It is hereby expressly 
stipulated that * * * * * * from the day 
on which their treaty comes into operation (the 
Austro-Hungarian citizens) shall participate in 
all privileges, immunities and advantages, which 
have been yranted, or may hereafter be granted 
Pe to the subjects of any other nation” 
—and you will observe that there 1s no mention or 
provision as to special advantages being conferred 
on special terms. Why youshould start the theory 
that the Japanese Government should be allowed 
to get out of their undertakings on any plea what- 
ever, is somewhat a mystery. You may be nearer 


the mark on principles of justice, but it is a ques- 
tion of agreement, and as a question of right, we 
Englishmen have (or at least would have if our 
Government had our interest at heart and treated 
the matter in a spirited and determined manner) 
the same rights under our present treaty as those 
given to Mexicans under the new treaty ! 


Yours obediently, CONSERVATIVE. 
Yokohama, August 2nd, 1889. 


LETTER FROM SAN FRANCISCO. 
———_—____—_ 
(FRoM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


San Francisco, July 2oth. 

Washington is as quiet as usual in the dog 
days; the only political news stirring relates to 
the proceedings of the Constitutional conventions 
in the new territories for which enabling acts have 
been passed. Up to the present time, the con- 
stitution makers have accomplished but little. 
Almost every modern improvement in political ” 
science has its advocates, from woman suffrage 
to prohibition and state ownership of railroads. 
Whether any of them will be carried remains to be 
seen. Aratherstriking novelty has been suggested 
by Mr. Powderly, of the Knights of Labour. He 
proposes that coal-fields should be made State 
property, and that they should be worked for the 
benefit of consumers. You will perceive that this 
is a blend of modern German State Socialism with 
the old feudal law. Under the latter, the discoverer 
of a gold or silver mine made nothing by his dis- 
covery; his mine .was an escheat to the Crown. 
Mr. Powderly proposes to revive this ancient doc- 
trine, and to apply it to coal as well as thé metals, 
The coal barons of Pennsylvania will have some- 
thing to say on that subject. 

Perhaps the most important and not the least in- 
teresting of the movements of the day isthe irrepres- 
sible conflict between the men who work with their 
hands and the men who work with their brains. 
In my last letter I briefly sketched the imbroglio 
which has arrisen out of the refusal of the militia 
bands to turn out on the 4th July, because the Com- 
mittee in charge of the celebration had not money 
enough to pay them Union rates. They have been 
tried by court-martial, but the sentence has not 
yet been made known. ‘These is a strong feeling 
that they ought to suffer condign punishment; 
but it is thought by politicians that the brigade 
commander may not have the nerve to provoke the 
hostility of the Unions. People grow up in this 
State in fear and trembling of the working class. 

A fresh illustration of the terrorism wielded by 
the Unions is furnished by a late incident. ‘There 
are in the House of Correction in this city a num- 
ber of able-bodied rascals, who are eating their 
heads off at the expense of the city. At the same 
time, a considerable amount of labour is required 
for the completion of the Park, It was proposed 
that the prisoners should be set to work on the 
Park, as Is done in Eastern and European cities. 
Straightway the newspapers which pander to 
the Unions raised the cry that the city was em- 
ploying convict labour, to the detriment of 
“‘honest’’ labour, and the Superintendent of the 
House of Correction and the President of the 
Park were assailed with virulence. It did not 
take long for those gentlemen to realise that they 
had best bow to the storm. They accordingly 
wrote each other letters, crying mea culpa, and 
abasing themselves in the dust before the Irish. The 
Superintendent of the House of Correction says :— 


The many unemployed and deserving labourers of San Fran- 
cisco are not in accord with the proposal that any opportunity 
for their relief should be diverted to the substitution of 
criminals in their stead, no matter what economical arguments 
might be advanced to justify such a step, 2 

Hence I make bold to urge that hereafter such provisions may 
be had as will place the work under consideration exclusively in 
the hands of those whose industry and rectitude entitle them to 
all the advantages and compensations which flow therefrom. 

Personal and political experience admonish me that the time- 
honoured maxim of my party, which ever invokes the greatest 
good to the greatest number of our fellow-citizens, especial 
relates to the vast legions of wage-earners, upon whose well. 
being municipal, no less than national, prosperity is made 
secure. 

Any interference with the rights and immunities of industrial 
activity by the application of pauper, coolie or convict labour 
would be a positive detriment, and perilous to the common weal. 


To these weighty apophthegms the President of 
the Park Commissioners replies :—= 


The Park Commissioners do not desire to place you or them- 
selves in a false position, but if, as you state, the public voice is 
against this measure, it becomes not only our duty but our 
pleasure to yield to the demand of the people, whose representa- 
tives and servants we are. 

Our anxiety to impr. ve the people’s park has possibly prompted 
us to consider a m asure which you say is not in accord with 
public opinion. This being the case, the matter is easily 
abandoned. 


People of every class in society, including a 
majority of the most respectable working men, 
view this truckling to labour agitators with the 
contempt it deserves. ‘They consider that Foley, 
of the House of Correction, has written himself 
down a blatherskite and a demagogue, and the 
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very class on whose behoof he has made himself 
ridiculous will presently be the loudest to express 
the scorn which he has earned. 

The famous Sharon case, which has ended so 
often, only to rise like a bad-smelling Phoenix from 
its ashes, has probably at last received its quietus 
from the Supreme Court. ‘That tribunal decides 
that though a ‘consent ” marriage, when followed 
by cohabitation, and the assumption of marital 
rights, duties and responsibilities, is to all intents 
and purposes a valid marriage in law, yet that the 
marital rights and duties must be publicly as- 
sumed, and that, when the so-called marriage is 
kept a secret, those rights and duties are not 
assumed, and thereis no marriage. ‘This appears 
to knock out Sarah Althea beyond hope of resuscita- 
tion. Every body is glad. People would have 
liked to see old Sharon punished; but, as he is 
dead, he is beyond the reach of chastisement, and 
the only one who can still feel the rod is the 
shameless adventuress who was the partner of his 
guilt, and tried to be a sharer in his fortune. 

But San Francisco would not be happy if it 
did not have a cause celebre on the tapis, so, as 
Sarah Althea makes her exit at one door, enter 
Blythe at another. ‘Thomas Blythe was a Welsh- 
man, who came to this city in 1849—a raw, keen, 
shrewd, money-making and money-saving boy. 
With his first savings he bought lands, and he 
went on buying throughout his life, until he had 
gathered into his ownership some of the best 
lots in San Francisco, When he became rich, he 
disported himself according to his tastes. Like 
Denys of Burgundy, marriage was not one of his 
habits; but a somewhat promiscuous admiration 
of the female sex was one of his marked 
characteristics. Quite a number of ladies offer 
to testify that when he was “full,” which was 
four or five times a week, his supreme joy was 
to dance round his room in the costume of 
Adam before the Fall, slapping his sides, and 
declaring that the Welsh were the finest people 
on earth, and that he was the finest of all possible 
Welshmen. Ona visit to his native land in 1873, 
he made the acquaintance of one Julia Perry, and 
the result, according to Julia, who is now Mrs. 
Ashcroft, was a baby of the female sex, now 16 
years old, and bearing the name of Florence 
Blythe. On his return to this country, a comely 
divorcée named Nellie Firmin was induced by his 
blandishments to share his apartments. She tried 
to make him marry her, but, he steadfastly refusing, 
she sued him for a divorce, on the Sarah Althea 
plan. ‘The Court decided that she was not his wife. 
When she left him, her place was taken by one Alice 
Edith Dickason, who lived with him till he died. 

When that melancholy event occurred, all these 

women fell upon his remains with the ferocity 
of vultures—Dickason and Firmin claiming to 
have been his wives, Florence Blythe claiming to 
be his sole living child. Their claims are hotly 
disputed by a battalion of collaterals, who hold 
that he died wifeless and childless, and that his 
estate must be divided among them. There are 
so many of these collaterals that I shonld think 
Wales must be depopulated. About every laivyer 
in town is retained for some claimant. It is 
evident that the battle is going to rage hot and 
furious, and human nature is going to be ex- 
hibited in a light which may be instructive, and is 
sure to be amusing. : 
,. The principals in the late prizefight are still 
dodging the detectives; they are having a weary 
life. Of the winner of the fight some pretty 
plain talk is being ventilated. His trainer Mul- 
doon says :— 

He is the most thorough-paced loafer ! ever had anything 
todo with. All these stories about his great love for his parents 
and his generosity are the veriest bosh. A more unappreciative 
fellow I never saw. Now that it appears useless to induce him 
to behave himself, the sooner the truth is told about him the 
better. Shortly after the fight a telegram from Sullivan's father 
arrived, Johnson and I cleared the room of everybody, and then 
read the dispatch to the big fellow, but he didn’t pay the 
slightest attention. His indifference so enraged tolinson that he 
told him he ought to be ashamed of himself, * 

“**Your poor old mother is lying sick,’ he said, ‘and you 
don’t seem to carea cent. \Vhy can’t you bea man?’ ” 

Another aeronaut has sacrified his life in endea- 
vouring to prove that he had contrived a dirigible 
balloon. On the 16th inst. a professor?’ Hogan, 
of Michigan, ascended from Brooklyn, N.Y., in a 
balloon which he said he could drive against the 
wind. When he got into the air, however, it 
turned out that his motive power was valueless, 
and, a strong north-west wind rising, he was quickly 
carried out over the ocean, The last heard of him 
is a story brought by a pilot boat, whose captain 
thinks he saw the balloon tearing along, with its 
car and rigging dragging in the waves. He gave 
chase, but was unable to overtake it, and it was 
soon lost to view. 


SAILING RACE. 
———_e—__——_- 

The sailing race which took place on Saturday 
created several surprises, the most notable being 
the position occupied by Lady Louise at the finish. 
Like the bigger craft, the blue cutter was no doubt 
favoured by the breeze, but the way in which she 
held her own throughout amply justified the views 
hitherto entertained by the knowing ones as to her 
qualities. ‘The day was hot of course, but not un- 
pleasantly so, except on the run down with checked 
sheets, which wasa most trying stage. ‘The wind, 
atS. when the starting gun was fired, was moderate, 
and from S.W. outside, but dropped greatly and 
bothered many of the fleet in Mississippi Bay. The 
course was from animaginary line between the flag- 
staff at the British Naval Depot anda flag boat an- 
chored off the Grand Hotel, round a flag boat an- 
chored off ‘Tomioka, and the Club's mark off 
Tsurumi, leaving both on port hand in rounding, 
and finishing across an imaginary line between the 
Bathing Barge and Flag Boat, The Lightship 
and Honmoku black and white buoy to be left 
on starboard hand in going to Tomioka and on 
port hand in returning. The following started, in 
the order given, Exchange, Daimyo, Princess Maud, 
Maid Marion, Kanagawa, Mosquito, Molly Bawn, 
Aborigine, Lady Louise, and La Belle. Maid Marion, 
Aborigine, and Daimyo soon took the lead, standing 
well out into the bay before tacking. Afaid 
Mavion was in stays at 1.45; Aborigine a few 
minutes later, and Daimyo at 1.51, Lady Louise 
and Molly Bawn going about soon after passing 
the Lightship. Afaid Afarion stood well in to the 
Honmoku shore; at 2.4 she was coming round for 
a final leg to the Spit Buoy and at 2.12 she passed 
that mark and after standing on a short distance 
went round and made a long board into Missis- 
sippi Bay. She was followed closely by Lady 
Loutse, who had Daimyo under her lee and Aédort- 
gine aster. Datmyo’s time at the spit buoy was 
2.31. ‘The other yachts were meanwhile laid up 
far astern by reason of the wind failing. ‘The 
Tomioka mark boat was rounded as follows :— 


h.m. s. 
Maid Marion..........0. Sonvesetyiveiassetiwaes RSiawesvaeusecs 3 10— 
Lady Louise .... seeee « 3 18 50 
Aborigine . vee + § 19 20 


Daimyo 3 29 50 
The wind lightened considerably as Daimyo ap- 
proached the mark, which accounts for her 
apparent tardiness. Afosguito was leading Afolly 
Bawn, Princess Maud, and Kanagawa as they 
approached the Tomioka mark, but their times 
could wot be taken for that point. For 
the leading craft the wind freshened up  brisk- 
ly during the run off, dfaid Marion spin- 
hing out a great lead. Aborigine continued to 
come up on Lady Louise, and Daimyo closed some- 
what on both, At 4,23 dfatd Marion left the 
North Mark on her port hand, and stood in for a 
short distance towards Kanagawa before tacking. 
The other times were 


Aborigine ....... 
Lady Louise . 
DGIMYO .....eceeccseesrereeee 


On the hammer in 


Aborigine 
stayed some distance out, but through some mis- 
understanding stood far enough up to weather 
the windward not leeward end of the finishing 
line. Lady Louise was next in stays, Daimyo 
being last. ‘The latter all but failed to weather 
the bathing barge, but by a half board got across 
a few seconds after Captain Owston’s cutter. 
Exchange and Mosquito easily led the. Princess 
and Afolly home, though Mosquito contrived to 
add three or four minutes to her time by a cleverly. 
executed stern board on the wrong side of the 
line. Lady Louise takes first record place in her 
class and the Ronin Cup; Maid Marion is first in 
her class, and Exchange in hers, La Belle and 
Kanagawa being far astern. 
The following are the times :— 
Recorp Porxts, Arsttrary Hanpicap. 


Ns 
Finish. Tian Correcteo Time Correctsp 

Attowancg, Time. Attowance. Time, 

; . hms, m.s. h.m.s. m. .™m.8, 
Maid Marion ......§.03.1§ ... 1,03... §.02.12 ... allows ... §.03.9§ 
Lady Louise ++§-26.20 .., §.04 ... §.31.16... 30 4-56.20 
Daimyo... §.26.37 ... allows ... §.26.37 ... a2 $.04.37 
Aborigine. $.30.00 ,.. allows ... §.30.00 ... 1 $.15.00 
Exchange . 5.50.48 ... allows ... §.50.48 ... 35 4. £15.48 
Mosquito... ++$-58-56 ... 7.58 .. 5650.58 0. 45 5.13.56 
Molly Bawn ......0,00.03 ... 0.57... §.53-0§ .. $0... § 30.02 
Princess Maud ...6.08.00 ... 9.00 ... §.59.00 . 38. $-30,00 


As will be seen above, Aborigine, Daimiyo, and 
Exchange staited scratch in their respective 
classes; but in the arbitrary handicap Afaid 
Marton alone was scratch. 


A COPY OF THE FAPAN DIARY: 
RECEIVED PER A DanisSH Sup, JutLy 18, 1674, 


AND GIVEN To SIR RoBeRT SOUTHWELL, BY 


Sir NATHANAEL HEARNE. 
— 
. (From Astizy’s COLLECTION.) 


Sunday, June 29, Anno Dom. 1673, aboard 
the ship Return. 

This day we had rainy weather, and the wind 
southerly. In the morning about eleven of the 
clock, coming before Nangasacque, there came off 
to us two or three boats, one with Japan, the other 
with Dutch colors. ‘They hailed us in Portugueze, 
asking us who we were and from whence we came. 
We answered them in English and Dutch, and 
told them we were English from Bantam; they would 
not come aboard us, but from the Japan boat they 
wished us to come to an anchor, to forbear sound- 
ing of trumpets and firing of guns, which we 
complying with they returned ashore. 

About two hours after there came nine boats 
from the shore towards us, in which were two 
principal men, one being called the governor, and 
the other the secretary, accompanied with one in- 
terpreter that spoke Portugueze, and four others 
that spoke Dutch, and several other persons to the 
number of fourteen, which we entertained in the 
great cabin; being seated, the goveinor, by his 
interpreter, asked me several questions: first, whe- 
ther we were English? Itold him yes, and that 
we came with licence from the King of England 
for the East India Company to trade, and to have 
commerce with them, as we had several years be- 
fore, now forty-nine years past; and that we 
brought letters from the King of England and 
the Honourable East India Company for His Im- 
perial Majesty of Japan; and also tendered thema 
copy of the articles, or privileges granted to us, at 
our first entrance here, by the Emperor, in the 
Japan character, which they perused, and read and 
could understand, asking very much for the 
original or grant itself, with the Emperor's 
chop or seal, which I said we had not, by 
reason it was delivered to the Emperor’s council 
at our departure from Firando. ‘They kept it 
saying they would deliver it to us again very 
suddenly. ‘Then they asked if we had peace with 
Portugal and Spain, and now long our King had 
been maried to the daughter of Portugal. and what 
children she had? ‘To all which I answered, that 
we had peace with all nations, that our King had 
been martied about eleven years, that he had no 
children by the Queen, that it is customary in our 
parts for kings to marry with their equals to 
strengthen their alliance, and for other reasons of 
state, and not with their own subjects; also I 
acquainted them of some presents we had for His 
Imperial Majesty, which seemed to please them. 
They asked what religion we had? I told them 
the Christian as the Dutch, not Papists; they 
asked what goods we brought; I told them in 
general terms, wherewith they seemed content 
and went asliore. 

Two hours after they came again, and said that 
if we would be content to trade as the Dutch, we 
should, but we must, according to the Japanese 
custom and manner, deliver our guns and all other 
ammunition into their hands to be carried ashore, 
with our two boats; that nothing should be 
diminished ; that they would send to the Emperor, 
and upon receipt of his answer, we should come 
ashore and have a liouse. ‘They brought boats to 
tide by us as guards, a-head and stern, and on 
both sides (a small distance from the ship), full of 
soldiers; then they took the names of every man 
aboard, and viewed every man; they brought a 
Dutchman with them to see if we were English, 
asking every man if he were sot a Portugal, or if 
he could not speak that language. After taking 
an account of the quantity of bales of goods we 
had brought, and their several quantities, they 
asked what ships came with us out of England, 
and concerning our stay at Peho and at Bantam. 
I told them one went for ‘Yonqueen, the other 
returned for Bantam; then they demanded am- 
munition, which was delivered them in part, as 
much as they could well carry; so taking our 
boats with them they went on shore. 

June zoth.—Came on board the governor, secre- 
tary and bonjoyses with the interpreters, and 
said since it was forty-nine years since we had 
had been there, what was the reason of ourso long 
absence? T answered that we had for about twenty 
years civil wars in England, and twice wars with 
the Datch, and that it was no small matter to 
resolve upon so long a voyage, it being very diffi- 
cult and dangerous. ‘They asked if we had any 
that had been here before aboard our ships? I 
told them not a man; then they said how could we 
find the way into the harbour? I answered them 
we had a sea-draughts for our assistance, which 
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seemed to content them. This morning they preters ; they inquired of me concerning the Portu-|our King was a monarch of three great nations, 


brought off boats with them, wherein they took the | gal religion, whether they were not called Catholico|and far greater than the King of Portugal ; with 
rest of our powder and shot, with every particular] Romano. told them yes, that they so termed 


man’s arms, leaving nothing of that nature aboard, 
and viewing a double-barrel gun and some small 
pistols sent as presents by our honourable employ- 
ers, they were well pleased with them and took 

- them ashore, saying they would show them the 
governor, who would write to the Emperor the 
particulars of the curiosities we had brought. 
They wrote down exactly everything they took 
ashore, and compared their accounts together in 
the great cabin before the secretary; who ap- 
proving thereof, with much courtesy took his 
leave, promising ‘that with all speed we should 
have an answer from Jedo, and admittance to 
trade. I gave them thanks, and said we no ways 
questioned their honourable performance; they 
said they would not take our great guns ashore, 
but leave them aboard for our conveniency. 

July 1st.—The governor and the interpreters 
came aboard again and examined me concerning 
the affairs of ‘Tywan ; to which I answered that our 
interpreters there had told me, that in regard the 
governor of Nangasaque this last year had puta 
price upon their goods, they intended not to came 
this year with any junks. Being asked whether 
they intended to set out their junks and rob upon 
the coasts of China, I answered that I knew of no 
such interest: but the Dutchman that came with 
them the first day told them I had said they 
did intend to rob at sea, which I told them was an 
untruth, for [had said no such magter. ‘Then they 
examined all our men over again by their names, 
to know their age and office, which they took; and 
desired against next day they might have a parti- 
cular account of every particular man’s goods he 
had to sell; how many pieces of each sort; and 
likewise desired the contents of the Honourable 
Company’s bales, which I promised I would en- 
deavour to get ready. ‘They took the dimensions 
of the ship, and masts, yards, &c.; and said if we 
wanted anything from the shore we should make a 
waft; and in case of the death of any person we 
should not throw them overboard, but put out two 
walts, and that they would come aboard with an 
interpreter; and again told us they had sent to 
the Emperor, and wished us to be cheerful and 
contented, and so departed. : 

and.—In the morning came aboard the inter- 
preters with some gentlemen of the Emperor’s, 
and desired an account of the news we brought. I 
told them we had peace with all nations at home 
and abroad; that being in Bantam we had news 
from Surat, from the chief of our nation ; that 
there were seventeen French ships upon or about 
the coast of Malabar; that it was supposed there 
might be a war between then: and the Dutch, but 
the certainty we knew not. ‘Then they desired me 
to read a Dutch letter brought in our ship from 
the Dutch chief here, from T'ywan, which I did 
and told them the contents were that they had 
been a long time prisoners, and were in great 
want, and desired the Dutch chief to intercede 
for their liberty to the Emperor of Japan, the 
next treaty there might be betwixt the Chinese 
and this empire; for they understood, as to matter 
of commerce, all was for the present laid by. 
They asked if the letter did not mention they 
would not send any junks this year to trade; I 
told them nothing to that purpose; and what I 
had told them, I had from our jurybasses, but was 
certain of nothing, all being but reports of the 
people; with this they departed. 

This afternoon they came off and brought 
us some fresh fish, peaches, plums, eggs, radish, 
cucumbers, melons, gourds, six hens, a hundred 
small loaves of bread, brought by the Datch 
commodore, and rated all at a copang and a 
half, which was extraordinary dear yet we paid 
them with many thanks. [asked them leave to 
wear our colours and sound our trumpets, which 
they said we might do; and at their departure we 
sounded. I desired them to lose no time in send- 
ing up to the Emperor; they told me they on 
sent away two days before, and that we might 
rest contented ; they made no doubt that we should 
have a kind reception, and with all speed possible. 
We daily went to prayers, with singing of psalms 
publickly upon the quarter deck. 

Note.—That all questions they put to us they 
did in the Portugal language, and were answered 
in the same, or Spanish, and then put the same in 
Dutch again ; and this they constantly did, ask- 
ing one thing five or six times over, and every 
time had their answer for their more certain under- 
standing ; so that all persons of these parts should 
lave one, if not both these languages. 

4th._—We made a waft, thinking they would 
have come from the shore aboard us, but they 
came not; we suppose they understood not the 
manner of our waft. : 

6th.—This afternoon came aboard in two boats 
with some others a bonjoyce, and about six inter- 


themselves. They asked if they had not a woman- 
image, or print, called Sta. Maria and a man St. 
Christo, and whether they had not their images in 
reverence; and what other saints they had. I 
said [had heard they had images of these two, 
which they worshipped, but how many others they 
had I knew not, as not being of their religion, 
They asked what religion we had; I told them the 
reformed religion, so called in Ingland, and in 
Dutch: Ghereformeert. “They asking whether we 
had any images as the Portugals had, I told them 
we had none; then asking what worship we had, I 
told them by words, praying to God Almighty, 
maker of heaven and earth, above in the heavens, 
filling the world with his presence ; but that we had 
no images of him. They asked, who that St. 
Christo was. I told them the Son of God. Who 
was Sancta Maria? I told them we called her the 
Virgin Mary: that we made no addresses to her. 
They asked how the Dutch did worship God; I 
told them as we who were Ghereformeert; and 
asking how the Dutch called God and Christ, I 
said Godt and Christus : they asked how we called 
the Portugal religion. I told them Roman Catho- 
licks. By what name we termed those that were of 
that religion; I told them papists or popishly 
affected. How the Dutch’ called them; Papisten 
and Rooma-Catholiicken, and Rooms Gesinde. 
What other names they gave them ? I told them I 
was no Dutchman; but without question they had 
other names. for them, but all were to this effect: 
then asking what the Portugals called us, I told 
them Hereys, in English hereticks, in Dutch the 
same. It being Sunday we put our colours with 
St. George’s Cross; they asked why we put out our 
colours to-day, not having spread them before 
since our coming? I said this was our Sun- 
day, which came every seventh day, and it 
was our custom so to do. They asked again 
what way we worshipped God; I said by pray- 
er every morning and even unto the great God 
of Heaven above. Whether the Dutch did the 
like; I told them I believed they did; with all 
which they seemed satisfied, and having asked 
these questions six or seven times over, they wrote 
them down, together with my answers, and gave 
them me to sign, which I did, although I under- 
stood not their character. All the interpreters 
firmed the same, and put their seals lo it, and said 
upon their words it was as they had asked me ; then 
wishing me not to throw anything overboard by 
night, to keep our men sober, and not lo give them 
leave to go into the water to swim, and to forbear 
fighting. [told them that we had no arms aboard ; 
they said not with knives; I replied it was not our 
custom. I desired them to send us some hogs, 
bisket, salt, fish, radishes, turnips, or other sallet- 
ing, with one barrel of sackee, (having formerly 
made a waft, and none came off to us, they said 
they had not seen our waft), and promising to 
send us the next day what we wanted, they de- 
parted, not saying anything against our usual 
colours, having been aboard five hours and very 
troublesome. The same evening, about an hour 
after, they returned aboard again, and said that 
in our colours we now put aboard there was a 
cross, how it came that when we first entered the 
colours we then wore had no cross in them, only 
stripes white and red. T answered the colours we 
came in with were new colours of silk made at 
Tywan, red and white without a cross; because 
the Chinese had told us they were great enemies 
to the cross for the Portugals’ sake, and that it 
would be better taken not to wear the cross at our 
first entrance. They asked to sce the colours we 
came with: I said it being a rainy day at, our 
entrance, those new colours were spoiled and were 
taken in pieces; yet they desired to see them, 
which being brought, they were satisfied; then I 
said these colours that we fow wear were the 
tight English colours, and had been worn by the 
English nation for several hundred years ; and that 
when we were left at Fernando they were worn 
by our English ships, and that the Dutch knew 
very well they were our colours, whom I desired 
them to ask for their satisfaction ; they said one of 
the interpreter’s father had been interpreter to the 
English, and that he was still living, and that they 
would inquire of him. Moreover I said we did not 
wear the cross as in worship or superstition, but as 
being worn by the Engligh nation for distinction, 
and that the Portugal's colours and cross were much 
different from ours. They asked if ever Eng- 
land had been under the government of Portugal 
or Spain, and had received this cross from them ? 
I told them we never had been subject to either of 
them; but that it being so long since our first 
using them, I could not tell them certainly what 
was the cause of our first wearing them, being 
used by us time out of mind, and according as I 
read in history above six hundred years, and that 


all which they seemed satisfied. All questions and 
answers were putin writing and signed by me; 
having been here some three hours they departed, 
Promising to send us some provisions to-morrow. 
This morning early we heard five shot from some 
shipping at sea; the Dutch boats went out but 
could not get to the ships; two sail were seen; we 
hoped they might be English. 

7th.—This morning about six of the clock entered 
two ships that were off, they proved Dutch, each 
about two hundred tons, square sterned, manned, 
as they tell us, with one hundred and forty men 
between them, which is more than they usually 
carry; they came from Batavia about forty days 
since; news we could not learn any as yet. We 
put our English colours with the cross in them, flag 
ancient and jack, at their entrance. About ten 
of the clock came aboard the interpreters with two 
chief men, and they told us that for the future, 
unul other orders came from Jedo, they would not 
advise us to wear our colours with the cross in 
them, it being so nigh the Portugal cross the ge- 
nerality of the people would take our cross to be 
the Portugal cross. Any other colours we might 
wear, but not in the form of a cross; this the in- 
terpreters advised us to observe from them as our 
friends, not that it was the command of the go- 
vernor or Emperor, and by this means we might 
be assured of the Japanners’ friendship and of a 
trade. They promised us that to-morrow we should 
have the fresh provisions we had desired; and 
taking a particular account of all goods for quan- 
lity and quality we had aboard, they went ashore, 
telling us again that they expected within twenty 
days an answer from Reda, and then we should 
have an house and all other accommodation neces- 
sary provided for our content. About eight at 
night there came on board again two chief secre- 
taries and seven interpreters, and told me that 
they had been examining the Dutch chief con- 
cerning the news these two ships brought from 
Batavia, which was (as they were informed) that 
the English and French were joined together and 
made war against the Hollanders, who had taken 
a ship about Batavia from the English, and that 
the English had taken one about Ceylon, or 
the coast of -Malabar, from the Dutch; then 
asking me (that since the Hollanders and we 
had made peace five or six yeats since, and 
promised to assist each other, and were both 
of one religion) haw it come to pace that we fell 
out with the Dutch, and joined with the French, 
that was a Roman Catholic. I answered that 
when we came from England all was in peace, 
and at our being at Bantam the like, and that we 
knew of no wars, more than what they now told 
me these two ships brought advice of, much less 
could I give any reason for the same, and that I 
did not believe what the Dutch reported, unless 
there came news from England or Bantam, to con- 
firm it. ‘Then they shewed me a paper signed by 
Mr. Martinus Caesar, chief of the Dutch, wherein 
he declared the abovesaid news to be true, and 
hath promised the governor of this place that, not- 
withstanding there was war between the nations, 
that in this port both by water and land he and 
his men would live peaceably with us, as likewise 
in any part of the Emperor of Japan*s country, 
for such were his commands; and therefore re- 
quired of me to sign the like paper, with promises 
that T and our nation should live peaceably with 
the Dutch, and not put any affronts upon them, 
which if we did as they desired, they told us the Em- 
peror would protect us (though but new comers in 
his country) as much as he should the Dutch; for 
which TF returned him thanks, and made him the 
same promises, and signed to a paper inthe Japan 
character according to their custom. This they 
several limes repeated, that we would have the same 
friendship as the Dutch, although they had been 
here so many years, and we but newly come; but 
they expected our peaceable living both here and 
upon their coast; and that as soon asthe Em- 
peror’s answer came from Jedo they would pro- 
vide all things ashore for our convenience and 
security. ‘They required me to promise that, when 
the other ships came that we expected, they should 
do the like, which I did. I also proposed to them, 
that since there was war between both nations, 
they should let our ships depart first out of their 
ports, for the Dutch were like to be double the 
number of ships to us, and in case they went 
out first, in all probability they would lie in wait 
for us, and fight us at our going to sea; which pro- 
position they said was but reason, and that upon 
receiving the Emperor’s orders for our reception, 
we might propose that, or anything else necessary. 
They staid aboard till midnight and so departed. 

8th.—This day they brought us from on shore 
some fresh provisions, viz. three small hogs rated 
twenty four tayle, some salt and fresh fish, some 
bisket, and one tub of sackee, containing four gal- 
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we might not (by the Japanners’ orders) strike our 
men for any crime, which we were more ready to 
observe lest they should take any advantage 
against us, our lives with ship and goods being 
in their power, and we deprived of all means to 
help ourselves. We were tull of troubles in our 
minds; God in his infinite mercies deliver us out 
of their hands. | : 

Aug. 2nd.—Came aboard the interpreters agai, 
and desired a particular account of what we should 
want weekly duing our stay here, and for six 
weeks’ provisions to carry us from hence to Ban. 
tam, all which we put down in writing, and they 
promised to bring us weekly what we desired ; 
and for payment they would take what goods they 
had occasion of that were China goods, but Eng- 
lish goods they would have none. 

6th.—In the morning about ten o'clock came 
aboard the interpreters (whom we had expected 
with many a longing look, in regard of our want 
of provisions), and brought us the particulars we 
had desired. This being the first week we entered 
upon account with them, amounting in all to 111 
tayle, 1 mass, which being reduced into copangs, 
make sixteen and a quarter and six mass, account- 
ing each copang at 6 tail 8 mass. I firmed a paper 
to pay them in such goods as we had on board, 
when the governor should desire the same. They 
promised to bring us weekly the like quantity, 
during our stay here, and provide for us according 
to our desire at our departure. ‘They told us there 
was aship seen at sea some twenty leagues off, 
but they knew not what she was, so we parted 
with much friendship and content. About two 
o'clock in the afternoon entered the ship they told 
us of, which we all made ata distance, both sea- 
men, and others, to be the Experiment belonging 
to our honourable employers, and dispatched by 
us from the Tywan for Bantam, the 1gth of 
November last. ‘To our great grief and discon- 
tent we saw our companion a prisoner. God knows 
what they have done with the ship’s company, but 
to our apprehension she was no ways damnified, so 
that the parting from us in time of peace, we judge 
her to have been surprised; the truth God knows, 
who we hope will keep us out of their hands. 

8th.—In the afternoon entered two Holland ships, 
or yreat fly-boats, about thee hundred tons each, 
the first with a flag on the main-top, which she 
kept aboard until she came within sight of the ship 
that wore the flag here before riding in the har- 
bour. We put out a waft all this day, intending 
to desire a boat of water, but none came aboard 
of us. 

gth.—The waft being out, the interpreters came 
by our side in a boat. I desired for some water, 
pumpkins, and .gamons, which they promised us 
speedily. They asked us if we knew that English 
ship that the Dutch had brought in. I answered 
them she was our companion out of England, aud 
we had dispatched her for Tywan, They said all 
her men were prisoners at Batavia. Also they 
said they had hanged some of our men at Batavia ; 
that they had taken two English ships more at or 
near Ceylon, and four French ships; that now all 
the Dutch were come for this year, and so return- 
ed. God deliver us out of the hands of our 
enemies. 

14th,— Came all the interpreters, bonjoyces, desir- 
ing to know what rarities we had aboard, and said 
they would willingly buy them, not by orders 
fromthe governor, but as from themselves. Parti- 
cular men showed them what was at hand; but 
they puta small priceand esteem upon everything, 
and bought nothing; they spake of several of the 
Chinese goods, which they desired to be brought 
to hand against to-morrow, and they would return 
to see them, so departed. 

15th.—Came off in the morning the chief magis- 
trate of Nangasacque and two secretaties of state, 
attended with six of the Dutch interpreters, and 
two other interpreters, that told me they had 
formerly been interpreters to the Dutch; both of 
them spoke and understood Dutch better than 
anyother. ‘They took a view of most of the rarities 
we had aboard provided by our honourable em- 
ployers, and belonging to particular persons, and 
of all our China goods: after which they examined 
me concerning the state of Europe, our King and 
his alliance, especially by marriage and deseent, 
concerning the coutse of the sun, the moon, and 
stars, and tides, &c., with many other questions 
they had formerly put, and about the paper I for- 
metly gave them in the Japan character, and 
whether any in England could write that, or the 
China character; to whith I answered the truth 
and informed them of affairs as briefly as I could. 
They told me that the English, French, and Bishop 
(meaning, as I suppose, of Munster) had taken 
three of the seven provinces under the States- 
General, asking me whether [ knew what places 
or castles they had taken, T answered, we knew 
nothing but what we heard from them; and that 
they very well knew, we having been nigh two 


lons, at two anda half tayle; all our provisions 
amounting to six three quarter copangs, which we 
paid with thanks, every thing being excessive 
dear, contrary to what we were informed at Tiwan 
of this place; but we find the price of every small 
thing to be put down in writting by order of the 
Government; and it being not fitting for us to 
refuse anything they bring us for our relief, until 
we have admittance to trade, and a house ashore, 
we pay for everything at the tates they put them 
at for compliance sake. ‘The interpreters tell us 
that the Dutch pay the same rates. 


1oth.—We made a waft, and soon after came off 
by our ship’s side two interpreters; we desired 
them to come aboard, but they would not; we re- 
quested some hens and water, with some herbs 
and roots, which they promised we should have 
the next day. We enquired what news they had 
learnt from the Dutch ships concerning the engage- 
ments there had been, but could not get any satis- 
factory answer; they told us that upon arrival of 
the Dutch admiral they should know more; they 
told us likewise that there were but three Dutch 
ships expected here this year, and so departed. 

11th.—These two last nights we had much wind 
and rain, and so excessive violent, that it was ra- 
ther a tiffon than a storm, coming from the moun- 
tains in such violent gusts upon us, that although 
we rid with our best and small bower in the viver 
where no sea goes, it being a mile round, both our 
anchors came home, and we were forced to let go 
our sheet anchor, the wind veering from S. to the 
S.S.E., but blessed be God we suffered no damage. 

1gth.—Arrived a junk from Batavia, want- 
ing from thence fifty days; the men were all 
Chinese and colours Chinese; her lading being 
pepper, sugar, several sorts of clicoes, allejaes, 
&c., for account of particular Chinamen here 
at Nangasacque. We enquired, but could not 
be informed, of certain news of the difference be- 
tween us and Holland ; they reported we might 
expect the Dutch chief with three to four slips 
more in a few days from Batavia; they said they 
had spoken with two China juncks at Tywan, but 
heard of no war. 

28th.—In the morning about ten o’clock came 
on board our ship with three boats, the chief sec- 
retaries, and their banjoise, with seven interpret- 
ers, and our attendants. ‘They told us that they 
received letters from the Emperor, whom they had 
acquainted with our being here, and with the 
intent of our coming to trade, upon account of our 
former friendship (all of which they were advised 
had been considered), but in regard our King was 
mrarricd with the daughter of Portugal, their 
enemy, they could not admit us to have any trade, 
and for no other reason. This they said was the 
Emperor’s pleasure and express order, and there- 
fore they could make no alteration in it: they 
likewise said we must be gone with the first wind, 
nay, within twenty days. I replied, it was impos- 
sible for me to go until the monsoons changed. 
‘They asked how many days we desired. I replied 
forty-five days hence I supposed the winds might 
be favourable. ‘They said that provisions we 
wanted to supply our occasion we should have, and 
seemed to give consent to our staying until the 
monsoons changed. ‘They did express themselves 
to be very sorry that we could not be admitted to 
trade. I several times alledged that we had 
licence by our last articles to come here and 
trade, and’ that we had been nigh upon two years 
upon this voyage; therefore 1 desired again and 
again that we might be admitted to sell the ship’s lad- 
ing of goods. They said they could make no altera- 
tion in what the Emperor had commanded; that 
his will was that we must be gone, and come 
thither no more:, for by reason of our alliance 
with Portugal they would not admit us. They 
told us we should have our ammunition, &c. 
again, and so departed. 

gist.—We make a waft; the interpreters came 
to us; we desired several provisions, as water, 
wood, rice, hogs, &c. We told them we had no 
more money, and therefor desired them to take pay- 
ment for the provisions we wanted in goods, offer- 
ing English cloth, or China silks, such as they 
best liked. They took notice of our request and 
offer, and promised to return next day and bring 
us several things ; so we hope to have relief, which 
God grant. 

Our commander summoned his officers, and at 
a consultation it was agreed that all standing 
cabins between decks should be taken down; as 
also bulk heads, and two men to be reduced to 
one chest, and other provision and rummages to 
be made to clear our ship, against the day of 
engagement with an enemy; also finding several 
of our men to be discontented for want of provi- 
sions, which we could not procure, and our 
voyage proving extremely long, we were fain to give 
them good words and large promises to male them 
amends, when we came where it was to be had, to 
prevent a mutiny, especially in ourcondition. For 
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years out of England. They took several rarities 
ashore to show the governor, and promised to 
retuin them. The two interpreters told me that 
it was for our good they came aboard ; so that we 
hope some good may come of this examination 
extraordinary. ‘ 
weekly provisions of food and water: the inter- 
preters told us that Mr. 
nor auy English at Batavia, as had formerly been 
reported, 
between the Dutch and the English, 
had taken and sunk ten or twelve ships, and beaten 
the Dutch home again. 
from our country, not having had any letters since 
our departure. 


In the afternoon came aboard our 
Baron was not hanged, 


They said that there had been a fight 
and that we 


We were glad to hear 


1gth.—The wind came easterly with gusts and 
rains, for five weeks of our time here. Generally 


we had southerly winds, fair weather and much 


heat; we now expect (it being the moon’s wane) 


alteration of weather. 


22nd.—In the morning came in a fly-boat, about 
three hundred and fifty tons, from Batavia, want- 
ing from thence forty-one days; they report that 
there was no other news from Holland than what 
formerly they brought. ‘They said Coxinga of 
Tywan’s junks were rowing upon the coast of 
China, taking what they could. 

26th.—In the morning came aboard two secre- 
tries of state, and the magistrate of Nangasacque, 
with the usual interpreters. ‘They brought in several 
boats all the provisions of wood, water, rice, &c., that 
we wanted. We made up all our accounts, and 
agreed and signed them an acquittance in full for 
what we delivered them ; and having adjusted ac- 
counts, the secretaries examined me again, with 
several questions formerly answered, concerning our 
country and King, Holland and Fiance, &c. But 
they asked now one question more than formerly, 
which was: since it was forty-nine years since our 
being here, caused, as I had told them, by the civil 
wars, which we had nigh for twenty years, and twice 
wars with the Dutch, and in all that time having 
trade with Bantam, why we did vot come for 
Japan, as well as for Bantam ? I answered that 
the trade between England and Bantam was 
chiefly continued for pepper, which was bought 
yearly with what was sent out of England, and re- 
turns made immediately, which could be done 
with a small stock; but the trade for Japan 
could not be carried on from England directly, 
but required a settlement in several places in 
India, as ‘Tonqueen, Siam, Cambodia, and 
Tywan, which several factories required a stock 
of twenty tons of gold, which our honourable 
employers had resolved to set apart, to furnisl 
the trade with such commodities as were pro- 
per for this market; which being so consider- 
able a sum (besides the employment of many 
ships), it was no small matter to resolve upon so 
great a venture, which required time, and peace, 
and other matters for their encouragement, which 
until now they had not found convenient; and 
these I supposed, were the reasons inducing our 
Company now ‘to prosecute this voyage; they 
seemed contented with this answer. After they 
told me the wind being come fair, and they 
having furnished with what we required for our 
maintenance of life, and for the carrying on of 
our voyage for Bantam, which was according to 
the Japan courtesy, we must be gone from hence 
the next day. We should have our boats sent us, 
and all our ammunition, and we must depart 
peaceably without shooting off any guns in the 
jurisdiction of the Japan Emperor, which I pro- 
mised we should perform. I asked whether we 
might wear our colours. They said we might 
wear any colours that had no cross in them, our 
cross being offensive to them for being nigh the 
Po:tugal cross. Then asking whether we might 
return hither after the death of our Queen, they 
answered possibly we might, if the Dutch and 
several Chinese did satisfy the Emperor that we 
were not in aniity with Portugal; but he could 
not assure us we should have admission. Our 
surest way was not to come; for this Emperor’s 
commands (according to the Japan saying) were 
like unto sweat that goeth out of a man’s hands 
and body, which never returned in again: the 
Emperor’s commands admit of no alteration. 
They asked why we of the reformed religion did 
admit of marriages with the Romanists, because 
the female usually draws the inclination of her 
husband to her religion. T answered it was usual 
in Europe, and each party adhered to their 
opinions, without any alteration as to the generality 
ot the nation, I desired some answer in writing, 
to shew our honourable employers in England, 
for their satisfaction. ‘They answered they had 
no order from the Emperor to give any, and that 
it was sufficient what we had received verbally. 
They asked, if our agent at Bantam had the power 
of the Dutch general at Batavia; and what his 
name was; and how many English were usually in 
Bantam? I answered that over the English at 
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Bantam the agent had the chief command, and as 
to the number of English they were more or less 
as shipping came in; that the Dutch usually made 
wars in India with several nations, and fortified 
themselves in all parts; that we were peaceable, 
and came chiefly for trade. ‘They promised me 
that none of those six Dutch ships should stir out 
of port these two months, and they hoped we should 
in less time be at Bantam; and that we should 
miss our enemies; and wished us a happy voyage, 
and many years of life; so giving them many 
thanks for their continual favours, wishing them 
long life and happiness, we parted, with much 
outward courtesy and seeming reluctancy, for our 
not being admitted by the Emperor to settle a 
trade there. God grant us protection wheresoever 
we shall be forced to go from hence, for the security 
of the Honourable Company’s estates, our lives and 
liberties. We have had a troublesome life here 
under the severe commands of this people. 


27th.—In the morning, about seven o’clock, 
came aboard the old secretary, who they now 
called the second person, with another great man, 
and several interpreters; with them came all our 
ammunition and boats. They told me the wind 
being fair, we must be gone; and said we should 
have our boats and all things restored to us, which 
they ordered to be delivered, excepting our 
powder, and that we should have when we were 
out of the harbour, saying the Dutch-and Chinese 
had their arms all delivered them without, but we 
should have all but the powder delivered us 
presently, for our better satisfaction and dispatch. 
They told me I should give order immediately to 
weigh our anchors, which I did, and about ten 
o’clock we were under sail. They charged us not to 
shoot any guns off, neither in harbour nor at sea, so 
long as we were upon the Japan coast :, and, in case 
the wind came contrary, and we were forced back, 
we should endeavour to come for Nangasacque, 
and at our entrance to fire no guns. If we did we 
must expect they should treat us as enemies, and all 
the country had order to esteem us as such, in case 
we fired any guns. I promised to comply with 
their commands, and returned them many thanks 
for all their favours and assistance we had received, 
and that being got out we would stand for the 
coast of China; then wishing us a good voyage, 
they returned to their own boats, and said they 
would see us out of their port. The wind being 
but little, we could not get out, which they seeing, 
they sent for Japan boats, and towed us out with 
about forty boats. We put outa pennant from 
the main-top of red and white, and no other 
colours. Abont three o’clock we were got some 
four miles from Nangasacque; the wind being 
contrary they told us we might come to an an- 
chor, as the Dutch did, and when the wind came 
fair, we must be sure to be gone immediately ; they 
would leave our powder in boats with two inter- 
preters, and a guard to see us out at sea 5 and then, 
again wishing us a good voyage, they returned, 
taking the most part of their boats and guards 
with them, which were very numerous, being by 
estimate at least five thousand men, besides spec- 
tators that came out of the country and town to 
see us depart. 

28th.—In the morning about two o’clock came 
aboard the interpreters, and told us the wind was 
fair, and we must be gone. We told them we were 
ready, and would weigh anchor by break of day, 
but being strangers desired we might have day 
before us; they delivered us our powder, and we 
were under sail about five o’clock, with a small 
gale at north-east. We took our leaves; and, God 
be praised, got out of their clutches, to our great 
joy and content of mind, having been three 
months in their port, in continual fears. 

During the time we were in port (by what they 
told us) there came this year twelve junks in all, 
viz. eight from Batavia, two from Siam, one from 
Canton, one from Cambodia, and six Dutch ships 
of the Company’s. They had not any from 
‘Tywan, by reason the year before they put the 

rice upon their sugar and skins; and so they 
intend to do with all other people, for whatsoever 
goods shall be brought to their port; which if they 
do, few will seek after their commodities upon 
such unequal terms. 
Stmon Dgvsoe. 
Hamonb GIBBEN. 
WitiiamM RaMSDEN. 


To rue Dear.—A Person cured of Deafness and 
noises in the head of 23 year standings by a simple 
remedy, will send a description of it FREE to any 
Person who applies to NicHoLson, 21, Bedford 
Square, London, W.C., England. May L.1y. 


THE KINGDOM OF FAPONIA. 
——_@—____—. 
(From THe Hakiuyt Covvection.) 


THE DESCRIPTION. 

Japonia may be said to be, as it were, a bodye 
of many and sundry Llandes, of all sorts of Lig- 
nesse; which Hes, as they are se- 
parated iu situation from the rest 
of the- whole worlde, so are they, in 
like manner, inhabited of people 
others,’ 
both for, maners and customes. 
They are devyded asunder, with the armes of the 
sea; and for most parte with little channels, as the 
Hes Hebrides and Orcades, which lye in the 
Northern seas, are. They contain 66 kyngdomes, 
which are distributed and devided into three 
principall members Japonia, of which members, one 
conteyneth nyne realmes, the seconde fowre, and 
the third fifie-three. Fyve of these kyngdomes are 
more noble and famous then the rest: Coquinal, 
There the Kinge Where the famous cytie of Mea- 
kepeth his courte, cum is seene; and it happenethe 
and it is very weal- for the most parte, that he that 

rans obteyneth dominion of these fyve 
ikyngdomes getteth the whole Empire of Japonia. 
This countrey is distant from Nouva Hispania 
about 150 leukes, from China 60. It is moun- 
tainous and craggie, full of rockes and stonie 
places, so that the third part of this Empire is not 
inhabited or manured ; neither indeed doth it afford 
that accommodation for inhabitants which is need- 
ful, oc that fatnesse and convenience for the 
growthe of corne, fruit, and small grayne, as is 
requisite. Yet is the countrey barreine, not so 
much through nature, as through the slouthfulness 
and negligence of its inhabitants. In these Isles 
the sommer is very hole and burnynge, and the 
winter extreme coulde. Yetis the climate tem- 
perate and healthie, not much  pestred with 
infectious or obnoxious ayres; but very subject to 
fierce windes, tempestuous stormes, and terrible 
earthquakes, insomuch that both ships in the 
harbour have been oversete, and driven ashore by 
the furie of the one, & houses on the land disjoynt- 
ed and shaken to pieces by the fearful trembling 
of the other. Of gold and silver mynes there be 
many. 

The Inhabitantes shewe a notable witte, and an 
incredible pacience in sufferinge, labour, and 
sorowes. They take great and diligent care lest, 
either in worde or deede, they shoude shewe either 
feare, or dulnesse of mynde, and lest they should 
make any man (who soever he be) partaker of 
their trowbles and wantes. ‘lhey covet exceeding- 
lye honour and prayse; and povertie with them 
bringeth no dammage to the nobilitie of bloude. 
They suffer not the least injusie in the worlde to 
passe unrevenged. For gravitie and courtesie they 
gyve not place to the Spainardes. They are gene- 
rally affable and full of compliments. ‘They are 
very punctuall in the entertayning of strangers, of 
whom they will curiously inguyre even tryfles of 
forreyne people, as of their maners, and such like 
thinges. ‘They will as soone lose a limbe as omit 
one ceremonie in welcoming a friend. They use 
to give and receive the cup at one the other hands, 
and before the master of the house begins to 
drinke, hee will proffer the cup to every one of 
his guests, making shew to have them to begin. 
Fish, rootes, and rice, are their common junkets, 
and if they chance to kill a hen, ducke, or pigge, 
which is but seldome, they will not like churles eat 
it alone, but their friendes shall surely be par- 
takers of it. ‘The most parte of them that dwell 
in cyties can write and reade. They only studie 
martiall feates and are delighted in armes. They 
are far from all avarice, and for that cause detest 
both dice and all other playe which is for gayne. 
‘They are very neate Lhe people are fayre and very 
and fyne and use comely of shape. The merchantes, 
forkes | when they althoughe very riche and weal- 
nesse, as they doe thye, yet nothing accompted of 
in Italy.—Ms. there; those that are of nobilitie 
are greately esteemed although. they be never so 
poore. Bothe men and women goe bareheaded 
withouth any difference, bothe in the sunne and 
rayne. They washe theyre yonge children in 
rivers as sone as they are borne, and when they are 
rice chocuzetiele weaned. they are taken out of 
children with wor- their mothers’ sight, and are ex- 
des onlye, and thé ercised in huntinge and armes. 
caidren eben they When theyre children once come 
are fine yearesoulde to fourteene yeares oulde, they 
asif théweare oulde wear sword and dagger, and as 
men. (5).—Ms. 

they be taught, do revenge the 
least iniurye that is offred them. They have the 
same kyndes of beastes that we have, both tame 
These nowrish: and wilde, but thé seldom eate 
ments are very hole- anye flesh, but that which is taken 
some teas ahines with huntinge, indeed they de- 
lieue very longe (g). lighte not much in fleshe, but 

they lyve for the most parte with 


—Ms. 


These les lye in the 
east ocean beyonde 
all, Asia, between 
Catai and the West 
Indies, beinge dis- 
tante from Spayne most different from all 
600 leucas,— Ms. 
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hearbes, fyshe, barley and ryce; which thinges 
are their chieffe nowrishments. ‘Their ordinarye 
diinke is water, and that is made most times hot 
in the same pot where they seethe their ryce, that 
so it may receive some thicknesse and substance 
from the ryce. They have strong wine and rack 
distill’d of ryce, of which they will sometimes 
drinke largely, especially at their feasts and 
They eate modera. Meetings, and being moved to 
tely, and drinke anger, or wrath, in the heate of 
lustilie.—Ms. their drinke, you may as soone 
perswade tygres to patience and quietnesse as 
them, so obstinate and wilfull they are in the furie 
of their impatience. As concernynge another 
drinke, they take great delight in water mingled 
with a certaine powder which is very pretiouse, 
which they call Chia. 


Their buyldinges are for the most parte of 
tymber, for the mediterranean countreys hath 
almost no stonne, and it aboundeth with trees 
very fytle for buyldinges, amongst which there 
are cedars that yrowe toa marvelous height and 
bignesse. At Falcata there is a wood of pine trees 
neere about thiée mile square, which is all the 
summer time swept and kept so cleane that you 
shall hardly see any small twig, boughe, or leafe, 
under the trees, and the trees stand so close 
together that you may solace and recreate your- 
selfe there at all houres of the day without any 
hurte or heate of the sunne. In the midst of it 
there is a great pagod or church, very richly 
adorned with gilded images, and all sortes of 
curious carved workes. Yet be they cunninge 
workers in stone. Ozechya, the most famous 
castle that the emperour hath, or that is within the 
empire, is of an extraordinarie bigness, and com- 
passed round with three severall walls. The castle 
of Edo is likewise walled and moated, having some 
few ordnance on it. At Crates and Falcata there 
are likewise castles, both walled and moated; the 
circumference of each of them being neere about 
two miles. The chiefe noblemen of those kyng- 
domes have houses within the castle walls to come 
and live there, either at the king’s or at their own 
pleasures.: Within each of those castles there is 
a storehouse kept ordinarily full of ryce, which 
may serve for their provision at all accasions and 
needs, Every one may change his name three 
times; when he isa child; when he is a young man ; 
and when he is ould. Some change their names 
more often, Every one as he pleaseth may make 
choyce of his owne name ; and they are commonly 
named either by the king or else by some noble or 
great-man, with whom they are chicfly in favour. 
They have the use of writing and printing, and 
have had, the space of many years; no *man 
knowes certeinly how long. They have seven 
sorts of letters, each single letter serving for a 
word, and many of them in their placing serve for 
six or seven, and each alphabet hath eight and 
fortie letters:, and yet with all these letters they 
have not the true pronunciation of H, B, ‘I, and 
some other letters. 


They observe no Sabbath, but certaine Faste 
Dayes, according to the moone—as the first 
of the moone, the 15, or 28. On these days 
they goe to the church. and visit the sepulchres 
the dead. The ninth daye of the moone 
throughout the yeare they hold for accursed; 
and therefore on that day they will not be- 
gin or undertake any worke of consequence or 
importance. | They strictly observe a faste on 
that daye of the moneth on which their father 
or mother died; which they doe so precisely 
keepe that they will not doutlie or eate any thing 
that hath blood. The lawes are very strict and 
full of severitie, affordinge no other kinde of 
punishment but either death, or banishment. 
Murther, theft, treason or the violation of any of 
the Emperour’s proclamations or edicts, are 
punished with death; so is adulterie also, if it be 
knowne, and the parties pursued; but the devill, 
their master in those actions, hath taught them 
such cleanly conveyances that seldom, or never, 
are they apprehended. ‘They proceed both in 
controversies and criminal causes according to 
the verdict of the produced witnesses, and the 
sentence being once past, they will not revoke or 
mitigate the severities of it; bnt if the parties 
attached have deserved death they shall surely 
have it. And for the manner. ‘They are eyther 
beheaded, or crucified. He kneels down on his 
knees, and then comes the executioner behinde 
him and cuts off his head with a catan, or theyre 
countrie sworde; and, his head beigne off the 
young cavalliers trie theic weapons on his limbes, 
and prove whether they can cut off an arme or 
lege ata blowe. The other have their armes and 
leges spread abroad on a crosse; which done 
they set the cross upright in the ground, and then 
comes one either with a lance, or speare, and 
runnes the partie through the bodie. There he 
hangs untill he cots off: no man being suffred to 
take him down, 
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we might not (by the Japanners’ orders) strike our 
men for any crime, which we were more ready to 
observe lest they should take any advantage 
against us, our lives with ship and goods being 
in their power, and we deprived of all means to 
help ourselves. We were tull of troubles in our 
minds; God in his infinite mercies deliver us out 
of their hands. | ; 

Aug. 2nd.—Came aboard the interpreters again, 
and desired a particular account of what we should 
want weekly diming our stay here, and for six 
weeks’ provisions to carry us from hence to Ban- 
tam, all which we put down in writing, and they 
promised to bring us weekly what we desired ; 
and for payment they would take what goods they 
had occasion of that were China goods, but Eng- 
lish goods they would have none. 

6th.—In the morning about ten o'clock came 
aboard the interpreters (whom we had expected 
with many a longing look, in regard of our want 
of provisions), and brought us the particulars we 
had desired. This being the first week we entered 
upon account with them, amounting in all to 111 
tayle, 1 mass, which being reduced into copangs, 
make sixteen and a quarter and six mass, account- 
ing each copang at 6 tail 8 mass. I firmed a paper 
to pay them in such goods as we had on board, 
when the governor should desire the same. They 
promised to bring us weekly the like quantity, 
during our stay here, and provide for us according 
to our desire at our departure. ‘They told us there 
was a ship seen al sea some twenty leagues off, 
but they knew not what sle was, so we parted 
with much friendship and content. About two 
o’clock in the afternoon entered the ship they told 
us of, which we all made at a distance, both sea- 
men, and others, to be the Experiment belonging 
to our honourable employers, and dispatched by 
us from the Tywan for Bantam, the rgth of 
November last. To our great grief and discon- 
tent we saw our companion a prisoner. God knows 
what they have done with the ship’s company, but 
to our apprehension she was no ways damnified, so 
that the parting from us in time of peace, we judge 
her to have been surprised; the truth God knows, 
who we hope will keep us out of their hands. 

8th.—In the afternoon entered two Holland ships, 
or great fly-boats, about three hundred tons each, 
the first with a flag on the main-top, which she 
kept aboard until she came within sight of the ship 
that wore the flag here before riding in the har- 
bour. We put out a waft all this day, intending 
to desire a boat of water, but none came aboard 
of us. 

gth.—The waft being out, the interpreters came 
by our side in a boat. I desired for some water, 
pumpkins, and .gamons, which they promised us 
speedily. They asked us if we knew that English 
ship that the Dutch had brought in. TI answered 
them she was our companion out of England, and 
we had dispatched her for Tywan. They said all 
her men were prisoners at Batavia. Also they 
said they had hanged some of our men al Batavia ; 
that they had taken two English ships more at or 
near Ceylon, and four French ships; that now all 
the Dutch were come for this year, and so return- 
ed. God deliver us out of the hands of our 
enemies. 
_ 14th. Cameall the interpreters, bonjoyces, desir- 
ing to know what rarities we had aboard, and said 
they would willingly buy them, not by orders 
from the governor, butas from themselves. Parti- 
cular men showed them what was at hand; but 
they puta small price and esteem upon everything, 
and bought nothing; they spake of several of the 
Chinese goods, which they desired to be brought 
to hand against to-morrow, and they would return 
to see them, so departed. 

15th.—Came off in the morning the chief magis- 
trate of Nangasacque and two secretaries of state, 
attended with six of the Dutch interpreters, and 
two other interpreters, that told me they had 
formerly been interpreters to the Dutch; both of 
them spoke and understood Dutch better than 
anyother. ‘They took a view of most of the rarities 
we had aboard provided by our honourable em. 
ployers, and belonging to particular persons, and 
of all our China goods: after which they examined 
me concerning the state of Europe, our King and 
his alliance, especially by marriage and deseent, 
concerning the course of the sun, the moon, and 
stars, and tides, &c., with many other questions 
they had formerly put, and about the paper I for- 
merly gave them in the Japan character, and 
whether any in England could write that, or the 
China character; to whith I answered the truth 
and informed them of affairs as briefly as I could. 
They told me thatthe English, French, and Bishop 
(meaning, as [I suppose, of Munster) had taken 
three of the seven provinces under the States- 
General, asking me whether [ knew what places 
or castles they had taken. J answered, we knew 
nothing but what we heard from them; and that 
they very well knew, we having been nigh two 


lons, at two and a_ half tayle; all our provisions 
amounting lo six three quarter copangs, which we 
paid with thanks, every thing being excessive 
dear, contrary to what we were informed at Tiwan 
of this place; but we find the price of every small 
thing to be put down in writting by order of the 
Government; and it being not fitting for us to 
refuse anything they bring us for our relief, until 
we have admittance to trade, and a house ashore, 
we pay for everything at the rates they put them 
at for compliance sake. ‘Ihe interpreters tell us 
that the Dutch pay the same rates. 


roth.—We made a waft, and soon after came off 
by our ship’s side two interpreters; we desired 
them to come aboard, but they would not; we re- 
quested some hens and water, with some herbs 
and roots, which they promised we should have 
the next day. We enquired what news they had 
learnt from the Dutch ships concerning the engage- 
ments there had been, but could not get any satis- 
factory answer; they told us that upon arrival of 
the Dutch admiral they should know more; they 
told us likewise that there were but three Dutch 
ships expected here this year, and so departed. 

11th.—These two last nights we had much wind 
and rain, and so excessive violent, that it was ra- 
ther a tiffon than a storm, coming from the moun- 
tains in such violent gusts upon us, that although 
we rid with our best and small bower in the river 
where no sea goes, it being a mile round, both our 
anchors came home, and we were forced to let go 
our sheet anchor, the wind veering from S, to the 
S.S.E., but blessed be God we suffered no damage. 

1gth.—Arrived a junk from Batavia, want- 
ing from thence fifty days; the men were all 
Chinese and colours Chinese; her lading being 
pepper, sugar, several sorts of clicoes, allejaes, 
&c., for account of particular Chinamen here 
at Nangasacque. We enquired, but could not 
be informed, of certain news of the difference be- 
tween us and Holland ; they reported we might 
expect the Dutch chief with three to four ships 
more in a few days from Batavia; they said they 
had spoken with two China juncks at Tywan, but 
heard of no war. 

28th.—Iu the morning about ten o’clock came 
on board our ship with three boats, the chief sec- 
retaries, and their banjoise, with seven interpret- 
ers, and our attendants. ‘They told us that they 
received letters from the Emperor, whom they had 
acquainted with our being here, and with the 
intent of our coming to trade, upon account of our 
former friendship (all of which they were advised 
had been considered), but in regard our King was 
wrarried with the daughter of Portugal, their 
enemy, they could not admit us to have any trade, 
and for no other reason. This they said was the 
Emperor’s pleasure and express order, and there- 
fore they could make no alteration in it: they 
likewise said we must be gone with the first wind, 
nay, within twenty days. I replied, it was impos- 
sible for me to go until the monsoons changed. 
‘They asked how many days we desired. I replied 
forty-five days hence I supposed the winds might 
be favourable. ‘hey said that provisions we 
wanted to supply our occasion we should have, and 
seamed to give consent to our staying until the 
monsoons changed, ‘They did express themselves 
to be very sorry that we could not be admitted to 
trade. I several times alledged that we had 
licence by our last articles to come here and 
trade, and that we had been nigh upon two years 
upon this voyage; therefore 1 desired again and 
again that we might be admitted to sell the ship’s lad- 
ing of goods. They said they could make no altera- 
tion in what the Emperor had commanded; that 
his will was that we must be gone, and come 
thither no more:, for by reason of our alliance 
with Portugal they would not admit us. They 
told us we should have our ammunition, &c. 
again, and so departed. 

31st.—We make a waft; the interpreters came 
to us; we desired several provisions, as water, 
wood, rice, hogs, &c. We told them we had no 
more money, and therefor desired them to take pay- 
ment for the provisions we wanted in goods, offer- 
ing English cloth, or China silks, such as they 
best liked. They took notice of our request and 
offer, and promised to return next day and bring 
us several things ; so we hope to have relief, which 
God grant. 

Our commander summoned his officers, and at 
a consultation it was agreed that all standing 
cabins between decks should be taken down; as 
also bulk heads, and two men to be reduced to 
one chest, and other provision and rummages to 
be made to clear our ship, against the day of 
engagement with an enemy; also finding several 
of our men to be discontented for want of provi- 
sions, which we could not procure, and our 
voyage proving extremely long, we were fain to give 
them good words and large promises to make them 
amends, when we came where it was to be had, to 
prevent a mutiny, especially in our condition. For 


years out of England. 
ashore to show the governor, 
return them. ‘The two interpreters told me that 
it was for our good they came aboard; so that we 
hope some good may come of this examination 
extraordinary. ‘ 
weekly provisions of food and water: the inter- 
preters told us that Mr. 
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They took several rarities 
and promised to 


In the afternoon came aboard our 


Baron was not hanged, 
nor any English at Batavia, as had formerly been 
reported, ‘They said that there had been a fight 


between the Dutch and the English, and that we 


had taken and sunk ten or twelve ships, and beaten 
the Dutch home again. We were glad to hear 
from our country, not having had any letters since 
our departure. ; 

1gth.—The wind came easterly with gusts and 
rains, for five weeks of our time here. Generally 
we had southerly winds, fair weather and much 
heat; we now expect (it being the moon’s wane) 
alteration of weather. 

22nd.—In the morning came in a fly-boat, about 
three hundred and fifty tons, from Batavia, want- 
ing from thence forty-one days; they report that 
there was no other news from Holland than what 
formerly they brought. They said Coxinga of 
Tywan’s junks were rowing upon the coast of 
China, taking what they could. 

26th.—In the morning came aboard two secre- 
tries of state, and the magistrate of Nangasacque, 
with the usual interpreters. ‘They brought in several 
boats all the provisions of wood, water, rice, &c., that 
we wanted. We made up all our accounts, and 
agreed and ‘signed them an acquittance in full for 
what we delivered them ; and having adjusted ac- 
counts, the secretaries examined me again, with 
several questions formerly answered, concerning our 
country and King, Holland and Fiance, &c. But 
they asked now one question more than former ly, 
which was: since it was forty-nine years since our 
being here, caused, as I had told them, by the civil 
wars, which we had nigh for twenty years, and twice 
wars with the Dutch, and in all that time having 
trade with Bantam, why we did not come for 
Japan, as well as for Bantam? I answered that 
the trade between England and Bantam was 
chiefly continued for pepper, which was bought 
yearly with what was sent out of England, and re- 
turns made immediately, which could be done 
with a small stock; but the trade for Japan 
could not be carried on from England directly, 
but required a settlement in several places in 
India, as Tonqueen, Siam, Cambodia, and 
Tywan, which several factories required a stock 
of twenty tons of gold, which our honourable 
employers had resolved to set apart, to furnish 
the trade with such commodities as were pro- 
per for this market; which being so consider- 
able a sum (besides the employment of many 
ships), it was no small matter to resolve upon so 
great a venture, which required time, and peace, 
and other matters for their encouragement, which 
until now they had not found convenient; and 
these | supposed, were the reasons inducing our 
Company now ‘to prosecute this voyage; they 
seemed contented with this answer. After they 
told me the wind being come fair, and they 
having furnished with what we required for our 
maintenance of life, and for the carrying on of 
our voyage for Bantam, which was according to 
the Japan courtesy, we must be gone from hence 
the next day. We should have our boats sent us, 
and all our ammunition, and we must depart 
peaceably without shooting off any guns in the 
jurisdiction of the Japan Emperor, which I pro- 
mised we should perform. I asked whether we 
might wear our colours. They said we might 
wear any colours that had no cross in them, our 
cross being offensive to them for being nigh the 
Poitugal cross. Then asking whether we might 
return hither after the death of our Queen, they 
answered possibly we might, if the Dutch and 
several Chinese did satisfy the Emperor that we 
were not in aniity with Portugal; but he could 
not assure us we should have admission. Our 
surest way was not to come; for this Emperot’s 
commands (according to the Japan saying) were 
like unto sweat that goeth out of a man’s hands 
and body, which never returned in again: the 
Emperor’s commands admit of no alteration. 
They asked why we of the reformed religion did 
admit of marriages with the Romanists, because 
the female usually draws the inclination of her 
husband to her religion. I answered it was usual 
in Europe, and each party adhered to their 
opinions, without any alteration as to the generality 
ot the nation. I desired some answer in writing, 
to shew our honourable employers in England, 
for their satisfaction. ‘They answered they had 
no order from the Emperor to give any, and that 
it was sufficient what we had received verbally. 
They asked, if our agent at Bantam had the power 
of the Dutch general at Batavia; and what his 
name was; and how many English were usually in 
Bantam? 1 answered that over the English at 
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Bantam the agent had the chief command, and as 
to the number of English they were more or less 
as shipping came in; that the Dutch usually made 
wars in India with several nations, and fortified 
themselves in all parts; that we were peaceable, 
and came chiefly for trade. They promised me 
that none of those six Dutch ships should stir out 
of port these two months, and they hoped we should 
in less time be at Bantam; and that we should 
miss our enemies; and wished us a happy voyage, 
and many years of life; so giving them many 
thanks for their continual favours, wishing them 
long life and happiness, we parted, with much 
outward courtesy and seeming reluctancy, for our 
not being admitted by the Emperor to settle a 
trade there. God grant us protection wheresoever 
we shall be forced to go from hence, for the security 
of the Honourable Company’s estates, our lives and 
liberties. We have had a troublesome life here 
under the severe commands of this people. 


27th.—In the morning, about seven o'clock, 
came aboard the old secretary, who they now 
called the second person, with another great man, 
and several interpreters; with them came all our 
ammunition and boats. They told me the wind 
being fair, we must be gone; and said we should 
have our boats and all things restored to us, which 
they ordered to be delivered, excepting our 
powder, and that we should have when we were 
out of the harbour, saying the Dutch-and Chinese 
had their arms all delivered them without, but we 
should have all but the powder delivered us 
presently, for our better satisfaction and dispatch. 
They told me I should give order immediately to 
weigh our anchors, which I did, and about ten 
o’clock we were under sail. They charged us not to 
shoot any guns off, neither in hat bour nor at sea, so 
long as we were upon the Japan coast :, and, in case 
the wind came contrary, and we were forced back, 
we should endeavour to come for Nangasacque, 
and at our entrance to fire no guns. If we did we 
must expect they should treat us as enemies, and all 
the country had order to esteem us as such, in case 
we fired any guns. I promised to comply with 
their commands, and returned them many thanks 
for all their favours and assistance we had received, 
and that being got out we would stand for the 
coast of China; then wishing us a good voyage, 
they returned to their own boats, and said they 
would see us out of their port. The wind being 
but little, we could not get out, which they seeing, 
they sent for Japan boats, and towed us out with 
about forty boats. We put outa pennant from 
the main-top of red and white, and no other 
colours. About three o’clock we were got some 
four miles from Nangasacque; the wind being 
contrary they told us we might come to an an- 
chor, as the Dutch did, and when the wind came 
fair, we must be sure to be gone immediately ; they 
would leave our powder in boats with two inter- 
prefers, and a guard to see us out at sea ; and then, 
again wishing us a good voyage, they returned, 
taking the most part of their boats and guards 
with them, which were very numerous, being by 
estimate at least five thousand men, besides spec- 
tators that came out of the country and town to 
see us depart. 

28th.—In the morning about two o’clock came 
aboard the interpreters, and told us the wind was 
fair, and we must be gone. We told them we were 
ready, and would weigh anchor by break of day, 
but being strangers desired we might have day 
before us; they delivered us our powder, and we 
were under sail about five o’clock, with a small 
gale at north-east. We took our leaves; and, God 
be praised, got out of their clutches, to our great 
joy and content of mind, having been three 
months in their port, in continual fears. 

During the time we were in port (by what they 
told us) there came this year twelve junks in all, 
viz. eight from Batavia, two from Siam, one from 
Canton, one from Cambodia, and six Dutch ships 
of the Company’s. They had not any from 
‘Tywan, by reason the year before they put the 
price upon their sugar and skins; and so they 
intend to do with all other people, for whatsoever 
goods shall be brought to their port; which if they 
do, few will seek after their commodities upon 
such unequal terms, 

Simon DELBoE. 
Hamonpo GIBBEN. 
WitiiamM RAMSDEN. 


To rue Dear.—A Person cured of Deafness and 
noises in the head of 23 year standings by a simple 
remedy, will send a description of il FREE to any 
Person who applies to NicHotson, 21, Bedford 
Square, London, W.C., England. May L.1y. 


THE KINGDOM OF FAPONTIA. 
—»____. 
(From THe Haktuyt Co.vection.) 


THE DESCRIPTION. 

Japonia may be said to be, as it were, a bodye 
of many and sundry Ilandes, of all sorts of big- 
These lleslyein the "esse; which Iles, as they are se- 
east ocean beyonde parated in situation from the rest 
ares Beeson of the. whole worlde, so are they, in 
Indies, beinge dis. like manner, inhabited of people 
pies Spayne most different from all others, 

aN both for, maners and customes. 
They are devyded asunder, with the armes of the 
sea; and for most parte with little channels, as the 
Iles Hebrides and Orcades, which lye in the 
Northern seas, are. ‘They contain 66 kyngdomes, 
which ate distributed and devided into three 
principall members Japonia, of which members, one 
conteyneth nyne realmes, the seconde fowre, and 
the third fiftie-three. Fyve of these kyngdomes are 
more noble and famous then the rest: Coquinal, 
There the Kinge Where the famous cytie of Mea- 
kepeth his courte, cum is seene; and it happenethe 
and it is very weal: for the most parte, that he that 
Sree obteyneth dominion of these fyve 
ikyngdomes getteth the whole Empire of Japonia. 
This countrey is distant from Nouva Hispania 
about 150 leukes, from China 60. It is moun- 
tainous and craggie, full of rockes and stonie 
places, so that the third part of this Empire is not 
inhabited or manured ; neither indeed doth it afford 
that accommodation for inhabitants which is need- 
ful, or that fatnesse and convenience for the 
growthe of corne, fruit, and small grayne, as is 
requisite. Yet is the countrey barteine, not so 
much through nature, as through the slouthfulness 
and negligence of its inhabitants. In these Isles 
the sommer is very hote and burnynge, and the 
winter extreme coulde. Yet is the climate tem- 
perate and healthie, not much pestred with 
infectious or obnoxious ayres; but very subject to 
fierce windes, tempestuous stormes, and terrible 
earthquakes, insomuch that both ships in the 
harbour have been oversete, and driven ashore by 
the furie of the one, & houses on the land disjoynt- 
ed and shaken to pieces by the fearful trembling 
of the other. Of gold and silver mynes there be 
many. 

The Inhabitantes shewe a notable witle, and an 
incredible pacience in sufferinge, labour, and 
sorowes. They take great and diligent care lest, 
either in worde or deede, they shoude shewe either 
feare, or dulnesse of mynde, and lest they should 
make any man (who soever he be) partaker of 
their trowbles and wantes. ‘hey covet exceeding- 
lye honour and prayse; and povertie with them 
bringeth no dammage to the nobilitie of bloude. 
They suffer not the least injurie in the worlde to 
passe unrevenged. For gravitie and courtesie they 
gyve not place to the Spainardes. They are gene- 
rally affable and full of compliments. They are 
very punctuall in the entertayning of strangers, of 
whom they will curiously inquyre even tryfles of 
forreyne people, as of their maners, and such like 
thinges. They will as soone lose a limbe as omit 
one ceremonie in welcoming a friend. ‘They use 
to give and receive the cup at one the other bands, 
and before the master of the house begins to 
drinke, hee will proffer the cup to every one of 
his guests, making shew to have them to begin. 
Fish, rootes, and rice, are their common junkets, 
and if they chance to kill a hen, ducke, or pigge, 
which is but seldome, they will not like churles eat 
it alone, but their friendes shall surely be par- 
takers of it. ‘The most parte of them that dwell 
in cyties can write and reade. They only studie 
martiall feates and are delighted in armes. They 
are far from all avarice, and for that cause detest 
both dice and all other playe which is for gayne. 
‘They are veryneate Lhe people are fayre and very 
and fyne and use comely of shape. The merchantes, 
forkes | when they althoughe very riche and weal- 
nesse, as they doe thye, yet nothing accompted of 
in Italy.—Ms. there; those that are of nobilitie 
are greately esteemed although. they be never so 
poore. Bothe men and women goe bareheaded 
withouth any difference, bothe in the sunne and 
rayne. They washe theyre yonge children in 
rivers as sone as they are borne, and when they are 
Tied thcatiee! Meie weaned they are taken out of 
children with wor- their mothers’ sight, and are ex- 
des onlye, and thd ercised in huntinge and armes. 
suites hen thee When theyre children once come 
are fine yearesoulde to fourleene yeares oulde, they 
asifthéweare oulde wear sword and dagger, and as 
men. (5).—Ms. 

they be taught, do revenge the 
least iniurye that is offred them, ‘They have the 
same kyndes of beastes that we have, both tame 
These nowrish. a0d wilde, but thé seldom eate 
ments are very hole- anye flesh, but that which is taken 
some fee things with huntinge, indeed they de- 
lieve very longe (9). lighte not much in fleshe, but 
they lyve for the most parte with 


—Ms. 


hearbes, fyshe, barley and ryce; which thinges 
are their chieffe nowrishments. ‘Their ordinarye 
drinke is water, and that is made most times hot 
in the same pot where they secthe their ryce, that 
so it may receive some thicknesse and substance 
from the ryce. They have strong wine and rack 
distill’d of ryce, of which they will sometimes 
drinke largely, especially at their feasts and 
They eate modera. Meetings, and being moved to 
tely, and drinke anger, or wrath, in the heate of 
justille.—Me. their drinke, you may as soone 
perswade tygres to patience and quietnesse as 
them, so obstinate and wilfull they are in the furie 
of their impatience. As concernynge another 
drinke, they take great delight in water mingled 
with a certaine powder which is very pretiouse, 
which they call Chia. 


Their buyldinges are for the most parte of 
tymber, for the mediterranean countreys hath 
almost no stonne, and it aboundeth with trees 
very fytte for buyldinges, amongst which there 
are cedars that prowe toa marvelous height and 
bignesse. At Falcata there is a wood of pine trees 
neere about three mile square, which is all the 
summer time swept and kept so cleane that you 
shall hardly see any small twig, boughe, or leafe, 
under the trees, and the trees stand so close 
together that you may solace and recreate your- 
selfe there at all houres of the day without any 
hurte or heate of the sunne. In the midst of it 
there is a great pagod or church, very richly 
adorned with gilded images, and all sortes of 
curious carved workes. Yet be they cunninge 
wotkers in stone. Ozechya, the most famous 
castle that the emperour hath, or thatis within the 
empire, is of an extraordinarie bigness, and com- 
passed round with three severall walls. The castle 
of Edo is likewise walled and moated, having some 
few ordnance on it. At Crates and Falcata there 
are likewise castles, both walled and moated; the 
circumference of each of them being neere about 
two miles. The chiefe noblemen of those kyng- 
domes have houses within the castle walls to come 
and live there, either at the king’s or at their own 
pleasures.. Within each of those castles there is 
a storehouse nep ordinarily full of ryce, which 
may serve for their provision at all accasions and 
needs. Every one may change his name three 
times; when he isa child ; when he is a young man ; 
and when he is ould. Some change their names 
more often, Every one as he pleaseth may make 
choyce of his owne name; and they are commonly 
named either by the king or else Ly some noble or 
great-eman, with whom they are chicfly in favour. 
They have the use of writing and printing, and 
have had, the space of many years; no eman 
knowes certeinly how long. They have seven 
sorts of letters, each single letter serving for a 
word, and many of them in their placing serve for 
six or seven, and each alphabet hath eight and 
fortie letters:, and yet with all these letters they 
have not the true pronunciation of H, B, ‘I’, and 
some other letters. 


They observe no Sabbath, but certaine Faste 
Dayes, according to the moone—as the first 
of the moone, the 15, or 28. On these days 
they goe to the church. and visit the sepulchres 
of the dead. The ninth daye of tle moone 
throughout the yeare they hold for accursed; 
and therefore on that day they will not be- 
gin or undertake any worke of consequence or 
importance. | They strictly observe a faste on 
that daye of the moneth on which their father 
or mother died; which they doe so precisely 
keepe that they will not ibuchie or eate any thing 
that hath blood. The lawes are very strict and 
full of severitie, affordinge no other kinde of 
punishment but either death, or banishment. 
Murther, theft, treason or the violation of any of 
the Emperour’s proclamations or edicts, are 
punished with death; so is adulterie also, if it be 
knowne, and the parties pursued; but the devill, 
their master in those actions, hath taught them 
such cleanly conveyances that seldom, or never, 
are they apprehended. ‘They proceed both in 
controversies and criminal causes according to 
the verdict of the produced witnesses, and the 
sentence being once past, they will not revoke or 
mitigate the severities of it; but if the parties 
attached have deserved death they shall surely 
have it. And for the manner. They are eyther 
beheaded, or crucified. He kneels down on his 
knees, and then comes the executioner behinde 
him and cuts off his head with a catan, or theyre 
countrie sworde; and, his head beigne off the 
young cavalliers trie their weapons on his limbes, 
and prove whether they can cut off an arme or 
lege ata blowe. The other have their armes and 
leges spread abroad on a crosse; which done 
they set the cross upright in the ground, and then 
comes one either with a lance, or speare, and 
runnes the partie through the bodie. There he 
hangs untill he cots off: no man being suffced to 
take him down, 
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‘There lieth an ample region about 300 leukes 
from Meacum, on the northe syde of Japonia 
(Yedzo), inhabited with men that weare the 
skynnes of beastes ; theire bodies are full of hayre; 
they have long beardes; and are great wyne 
drinkers ; and stoute warciors ; and a terror to the 
peponie ee They have a certayne kind of traf- 

cke with the Yquitaynes, which area people of 
Japonia ; but these seldom enter into the countrey 
of those barbarous people, lest they should evill 
entreate them. 

THE HYSTORIE. 

In tyme past, all Japonia acknowledged the Go- 
vernment of acerteyne Prince, whose name was 
Dairis, whom it obeyed in all thynges with great 
reverence ; whoe also governed all those dominions 
with greate estimation and maiestie; and this 
continued about 1,700 yeares ; but since som 500 
yeares agone, hitherto, twoe of his principall ser- 
vauntes exalted themselues, and have disturbed 
the whole empire: 
greate a parte of 
force of armies, and took it from Dairis. 


alting themselves, one while the one, and another 
while the other, became lordes, 
and the other of another parte of the empire; 
Bungos is a kynge- taking upon: them the 
dome of Japonia; Jacatai, that is, of Kynges. 


Neg aia withstandinge, they lefte to Dai- 


there was of late ris the name of Universall Lorde 
but without either 
These 
whoe have gotten the 
are neere to Meacum, scarcelye 


yeares at Rome with of Japonia, 
fageliym, Ms. (A.D. jurisdiction or seignorie. 


1582-89. princes, 
dominions that 


for either of them invaded as 
the dominions as he coulde by 
In tyme 
encreased ambition and they advancynge and ex- 


he of one parte, 


title of 
Not- 
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But Fassiba, to the ende that he may become 


lorde, or rather absolute tyrant, is wonte to re- 


move the princes out of one province into another : 
not ignorant that lordes, beinge taken out of their 


dominions and placed over strange subiectes, be- 


come weake, and unable either to use or to take 
For this cause kyn- armes against him; and that they 
ges and monarckes may the lesse practise and devise 


doe often change 
their 
lieutenants.—Ms. 
that ave lordes have 
ed, 


not theire state 


of the limites is the cause. 
all these mutations of 
theym, as well 


states, he will 


the wealthe and riches of Japonia. 


doe impoverish themselves by 
chiefest present. 
narily requite his princes in this sorte. 
rimones, or coates, for gold, 


riche, and of sufficient abilitie to make 


viceroys & ANY revoulte, he divideth their 
realmes and dominions. So those 
so join- 
or knytte together: and they never want 
cause of war and debate, and the streitenes 
Besides all this, in 
have 
those that are made thereby 
better as those that become worse, to come and 
yelde him reverence and obedience, and to offer 
unto him everye year precyouse gyftes; by which 
meanes he diaweth -to himself a greate parte of 
For though 
all rivers doe in a kinde of thankfull remuneration 
returne their waters to the sea, because they drawe 
them from hence, yet the princes of Japonia doe 
cleane contrarie. They receive nothing from the 
emperour, and yet give all to the emperour. They 
enriching him by 
presents at his comaunde. Nay, they even strive 
and contend whoe may give the greatest and 
And the emperour doth ordi- 
He doth 
give them a feather for a goose: some few ker- 
silver, or other 
precious comodities and that they may not growe 
head 
against him, he suffers not their fleeces lo growe, 
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or rather foolishness, wherewith he being pricked 
forwarde wolde be estemed as a god, and maketh 
war against the Christian fayth. But in the mid- 
dest of these his greate and immoderate cogi- 
tations, God hath styrred up against him a newe 
enemye (as we understand by letters sent this laste 
yeare) in the easte parte of Japonia whoe op- 
pugneth him. 

Theire Highe Preist hathe his pallace or courte 
at Maecum, whome thé honour as God. In the 
howses 366 idolles, of which there standeth one 
euerye nyght by him, like, as it were, a certein 
watchman. The commone people esteeme him to 
be so holye that he ought not so muche as once 
to touche the grounde, which thinge if he happen 
by chance to doe, he looseth his dignitie. He is 
served not with any greate pompe, for he is main- 
tayned with almes. His servantes, whose autho- 
rilie is greate throughout all Japonia, goe in 
embassage for the Cubucana (Cubo Sama), that 
is, the Emperour. ‘Ihese they call Cangues. 

‘There is also another magistrate to whom they 
almost yelde devine honour, named in the Japo- 
nicall tonge Vo. This man, for maiestie sake, 
never goeth forth of the doores, and nowe 
and then he will not be seene. At home he 
is eyther caried about in his seate, or goeth upon 
wodden soales lyfted up from the grounde. Of- 
tentimes he sytteth in a chayre, havinge a sworde 
placed on the one syde of hym, and a bowe and 
arrowes on his other syde. His garment is blacke 
on the inner syde, and redde on the other syde. 
His hat is not far unlike a bishop’s myther. His 
forehead is paynted with redde and white. All 
the dishes and vessels wherein meate is brought 
to his table are of earth. 


‘This man determyneth 
There are great store all tytles of honour. And for be- 
of these inthat great cause that nation doth thirst my- 
eae eck ae serably after prayse and honour, 
ensignes or armes, €VETy nobleman hath his solicitor 
whch aurerts els with the Vo, and they offer unto 

* him gyftes as it were by stryffe. 
By these means that heraulde becometh so ryche, 
that although he nayther hath landes or rentes, 
yet he may be thought to be the richest man in 
all Japonia. ‘here are three thinges which may 
depryve him of his office and dignitie. The first 
is, if he touche the grounde with his foote; the 
seconde is, if he kill'anye man; and the thirde is, 
if he be founde to be an enemye to peace and 
tranquyllitie. 

For the good orderinge of his state, the Emper- 
our hath a Privie Council of five, whoe commonly 
These Tundi areas are such that for wisdome, poli- 
it were byssops, and cie, and careful vigilancie in ma- 
sree crags naging the State affairs, in pre- 

venting of treasons and rebel- 
lions, in executing of justice, and continuing of 
peace and quietnesse, may be compared with 
many, nay with most in Christendome. More- 
over, they have judges, which doe decyde matters 
in conteoversie in the temporall courte :, and also 
others, called Tundi, which doe decyde matters 
in controuersie in the spirituall consistorye. 


aforde lim meate and aparell, insomuch that there 
remayneth to him, of the auncyent greatnesse and 
monarchy of Japonia, nothing almost, but, as it 
were, a shadowe thereof. : 

For these 500 yeares past, he is called Emperour, 
or Kynge of Japonia, in the place of Daivris, that 
obteyneth the dominion of Coquinai (he is also 
called Lorde of ‘I'enza), where those five kyng- 
domes are seene about the citye of Meacum: of 
which sort, Nabunanga hath beene in our tyme, 
and at this present Fassiba is, whoe for greatness 
of dominions and power hath far excelled all his 
predecessors ; for Nabunaga, whoe exceeded 
others in power, obteyned no more but 36 Kynge- 
domes; but Fassiba hath subdued no lesse than 
fyftye. 


but sheares them cleane off, by raising taxes on 
them for the buyldinge of castles, and the re- 
pearinge of fortifications, and yet they are not 
suffered to repeare theire owne or any way to 
fortifie themselves. Moreover he exercyseth the 
people in buyldinge, as of marvelous pallaces, 
greate temples, castles, and incomparable cyties. 
Aboute which buyldinges he kepeth above an 
hundred thousande workemen occupied, which are 
maintained as his subiectes. Among other thinges 
at this tyme he is in buyldinge of a temple, In 
the buyldinge where of he purposseth lo consume 
all the iron in Japonia: for he hath commanded 
that all handicraftes men and common people shall 
bring all their armour and weapors to a place 
appointed for that purposse, which must serve to the 
foresayd buyldinge. By which facte he unarmeth 
the people, and maketh magnificent and sumptuous 
He doth these thine Workes. Insomuche that he hath 
ges that he may get- in twoe places onlye an 100,000 
te immortal fame workmen and above, who are all 
god after his death. kept at his subiectes charges. 
—Ms. Besides the kinges and princes 
which are bounde to give him gyftes, and to serve 
him as well in’ tyme of peace as of war, he 
receaveth yearelye twoe millions of goulde of the 
rentes of .ryce which is gathered in these pos- 
sessions which are reserved to himself. He 
purposseth when the Japonnian warres are ended 
lo attempt China, for which purpose he hath 
appoynted tymber to be fallen for the build- 
ine of 2,000 sayle, wherewith he may convey 
over his armye. Hetrusteth through these greate 
buyldinges, famous expeditions, and through 
such amplenesse of dominions, and joyninge’ 
tegether of Kingedomes under one crowne, that 
he shall obtayne an immortall name, and be ac- 
counted for a god: which thinge all they have 
done that have obteyned the 

Se eh opinion of gods among the Japo- 
they tell many vaine nians: for Amida, Xaca, Camis, 
ane Leolyabs GPs: and Fatoques, to whom they at- 
> tribute divine honour, were noth- 


THE REGIMENT. 

The regiment of Japonia dyfereth very far from 
-attother formes of Gavernment which are used 
in Europe; for the power and greatness of this 
prince consisteth not in ordinarye revenues and 
love of his people, but in authoritye and empire, 
for he, having gotten one or many dominions, de- 
videth his realmes and provinces amonge his 
frendes ; whom he bindeth to serve him as well in 
peace as in war, with a certeine number of men, 
which they must maynteyne at theire owne 
costes and charges. These also distribute, 
moreover, theire seigneiories to theire frendes, 
to whome they truste, that they maye in like 
maner have them readye to serve them, re- 
servinge somewhat for themselves and their fa- 
milies.. So that all the wealthe and substance of 
Japonia, as well private as publicke, dependeth of 
a fewe, and those fewe of one who is Lorde of 
‘Tenza, whoe, without any stay or lette, gyveth and 
taketh away | wharsoever he will: exalteth and 
humbleth ; and maketh princes either mightie or 
miserable. Also, when one hath his state or 
dignitie taken from him, all the noblemen of that 
province, with their soldiers, are 

In time past all changed, leavyne only the hus- 


beyed this pie 
Jepoeiowe only the bandmen and artyficers. This 


EASTERN WORTHIES. 
i ge 
JOHN GEO. CHAMPION. 


John Geo. Champion (1815-1854), botanist, was 
gazetted ensign in the g5th regiment in 1831, and 
embatked for foreign service in 1838, having then 
attained the rank of captain. After a slay in the 
Tonian islands, his duties took him to Ceylon, and 
then, in 1847, to Hongkong. He brought bis 
collection of dtied plants to England in 1850; most 
of his novelties were described by Mr. Bentham in 


title is lefte him, but forme of regiment causeth conti- 
not without great 

honour, for the 5 

nians do thinke yet the states: fyrste, because that 


bot ee Dairis (whoe, although hee nei- 
is had in great estimation and honour with the 
people) is the cause that the lordes of the Tenza 
and the other princes are accounted tyrantes, 
usurpers, destroyers of the monarchy, and 
enemyes of the greatnes of Japonia: which thinge 
taketh away their estimation, and hindereth them 
of the good will of the people. Hereof it cometh 
that they are easily moved to take armes, and the 
rather for the one hopeth that he may be exalted 
through another’s fall. Moreover, the people can- 
not love these princes as their naturall lordes, 
which are daylye changed ; and they, because they 
are uncerteyne howe longe a tyme they shal be 
lordes, take no more care for one state than for 
another; yea, they hopinge that they maye with as 
much facilitie gette a better as they gotte one be- 
fore, like carders and disers, doe hasarde the one, 
to winne the other; and sometymes alone, and 
sometymes beinge a number joyned together, thé 
attempt divers thinges; by reason whereof those 
iles are continually exercysed with warres. 


apo. Nuall revolutions and changes of 


ther hath power nor empire, yet 


ing els but lordes of Japonia, whoe by the glory of. 


war, or skill in tyme of peace, obtained the opinion 


of divinitie among the Japonians: no otherwise 


than did Hercules and Baccus in Grece, Saturnus 
and Janus in Italie, and there be no lesse fabulous 
and tryffelynge tales apreade abroade of those 
then these. Therefore Fassiba, perceavinge that 
the laws of Christ permitteth not any other god 
besydes him that created heaven and earthe of 
nothinge, and therefore that all gods fayned 
foolishlie of men are to be detested as thinges 
accursed, hath decreed to send the fathers of the 
socyetie into banishment which have preached 
that lawe; and to plucke up by the rootes that 
yonge vine which hath begonne to take depe roote 
in those countreys. An acte of pride worthy to 
They had a care be had in remembrance, for the 
ot tial B00 ee Roman Emperours withstode the 
falsegods, but this Preachinge of the Cross and Gos- 
man hath ‘a care of pell whereby they might defende 
himselfe.—Ms. their idols, which the laws of God 
declared to be but devils and vayne thinges; but 
this man for his owne private commoditie maketh 
warre against the Christian fayth, the same warre 
being founded upon a cerleyre extreme ambition, 


Hooke’s “ Journals’ and afterwards served as part 
material for the “ Flora Hongkongensis.” Before 
leaving England for the Crimea, he placed the last 
set of his plants in the Kew Herbarium. He was 
wounded at Inkerman, 5th Nov., 1854, and ga- 
zetted lieutenant-colonel for his conduct in that 
battle; but he only enjoyed the rank a short time, 
dying in hospital at Scutari on the 3oth Nov. 
following, aged 39. His name is commemorated in 
the genus Champtonia, and, among other plants, 
by the splendid Rhodoleia Championt. 


THOMAS THORNVILLE COOPER. 


Thomas Thornville Cooper (1839-1878), one of 
the most adventurous of modern English travellers, 


shipowner, was born on 13th September, 1839, 
at Bishopwearmouth. He was educated at the 
Grange School, Bishopwearmouth, under Dr. 
Cowan, who by his judicious sympathy helped to 
foster his innate love of travel. He was then sent 
toa tutor in Sussex, where his health failed, and 
he was advised to take a voyage to Australia. 
On the voyage the crew mutinied, and Cooper had 
had to take it in turns with the captain to stand 


the eldest son of John J. Cooper, coalfitter and: 


Aug. 10, 1889.] 


guard, pistol in hand, at the cabin door. On 


arriving at St. George’s Sound, he decided to 
make several journeys 


remain in Australia and 
into the interior of the country. In 1859, he pro. 
ceeded to India, and obtained employment at 
Madras in the house of Arbuthnot and Camel 
In 1861 he threw up his appointment, and went to 
Scinde, on a visit to a brother who was resident 
there. In the following year he visited Bon- 
bay, and thence went, by way of Baffore and 
Madras, to Burmah. At Rangoon he devoted 
himself to the study of Burmese, and had made 
considerable progress in the language when, in 
1863, he took ship to join his brother, who was 
now established at Shanghai. He joined the 
Shanghai volunteers, and took his share in the pro- 
tection of the city against the Taiping rebels. On 
the suppression of the rebellion, the question of 
Opening up the country to foreign commerce was 
brought prominently forward, and in 1868 Cooper, 
at the invitation of the Shanghai Chamber of 
Commerce, undertook an attempt lo penetrate 
through Tibet to India. On the 4th January, he left 
Hankow, and travelled by way of Ch’éng-tu, ‘Ta- 
tsien-lu, and Livang to Batvang. From this point 
he had hoped to reach Roemah on the Lohit Brah- 
maputra in eight days; but the Chinese authorities 
positively forbade him to continue the journey 
westward. Ile therefore decided to take the Tali- 
fu route to Bamd. He struck southwards, follow- 
ing the valley of the Lants’ang, and reached ‘T'se- 
ku on the western bank of that river, the most 
westerly point that has been reached by any tra- 
veller from China in the region of the greal rivers 
north of Bamd, At this point ‘he was within a 
hundred miles of Manchi on the Upper Irawadi, 
which was visited by Wilcox from India in 1826. 
Still continuing his journey southward, he arrived 
at Wei-si-fu, nearly due west of Li-kiang-fu, where 
he obtained passports for Talifu. At a distance 
of thtee days’ journey from Weisi, however, he 
was stopped by a tribal chief, who refused to allow 
him to proceed. He was compelled, therefore, to 
return to Weisi, where he was imprisoned and 
threatened with death by the civil authorities, on 
suspicion that he was in communication with the 
Panthay rebels of Yunnan. For five weeks he 
was kept a close prisoner, but was afterwards 
(6th August) allowed to depart. Finding it im- 
possible to prosecute his exploration further, he 
returned to Ya-chow, and, proceeding down the 
Min river, he struck the Yang-tsze at Sin-fu, and 
thence descended the river to Hankow, where he 
arrived on the 11th November, 1868. Almost im- 
mediately afterwards he returned to England, 
and published an account of his travels in a 
valuable work entitled “A Pioneer of Commerce.” 
Having failed to reach India from China, he at- 
tempted in 1869 to reverse the process and to 
enter China from Assam. On this journey he left 
Sadiya in October of that year, and passing up 
the line of the Brahmaputra, through the Mishmi 
country, reached Prun, a village about 20 miles 
from Roemah, Here he again met with such 
determined opposition from the authorities that 
he was obliged to turn back. The history of his 
adventures on the journey he published in 
**Mishmee Hills.” shortly after his return to 
England, he was appointed by the India Office to 
accompany the Panthay mission, which had visited 
London, to the frontier of Yunnan. On arriving 
at Rangoon, however, he learned that the rebel- 
lion had been crushed, and his mission was there- 
fore at an end. He was appointed by Lord 
Northbrook political agent at Bamd. Unfortu- 
nately, ill-health obliged him to return almost 
immediately to England, where he was attached 
to the political department of the India Office. 
In 1876 he was sent to India with despatches and 
presents to the Viceroy, in connection with the 
imperial durbar at Delhi, and was subsequently 
re-appointed political agent at Bamd. While 
there (1877), he had the satisfaction of welcoming 
Captain Gill after his adventurous journey through 
China, Gill, in his “ River ,of Golden Sand” 
speaks of his reception in terms of lively grati- 
tude. © Phere also he was treacherously murdered 
ov 2gth April, 1878, by. a sepoy of his guard, 
whose enmity he had aroused by the infliction of 
a slight punishment. Cooper was a man of great 
physical powers, and was endowed with the calm 
courage essential for a successful traveller. Un- 
der a somewhat reserved demeanour, he possessed 
a warm and generous nature, and won the regard 
and affection of all who knew him by his singleness 
of heart and his unaffected modesty. 


GENERAL SIR GEO. CHARLES 
D'AGUILAR. 


General Sir Geo. Charles D’Aguilar, (1784. 


1855), second son of Joseph D’Aguilar, formerly 


Captain 2nd Dragoon Guards (Queen’s Bays), and 
later of Liverpool, was born at Winchester in 


till its reduction 


the battle of Waterloo, 
in the Rifle Brigade on the 6th March, 1817. 


adjutant-general at the 
afterwards 


While there, 
tice and Forms of District and Regimental Courts- 
martial,” 
tions, and remained the official authority on the 
subject till 1878. 
a little book 
being a translation of 
of Napoleon,” 
editions, 
and Major-General on the 23rd November, 
when he left Dublin and was appointed to the 
command of the northern district of Ireland, at 
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January, 1784. He entered the army, as an ensign 
in the 86th regiment, on the 24th Sept., 1799, and 
joined his regiment in India, where he remained 
for 8 years. -He was promoted to lieutenant, on 
the rst Dec., 1802, and acted as adjutant to his regi- 
ment from 1803 to 1806, and as brigade-major 
from 1806 to 1808. During these years he saw 
plenty of service, principally against the Maia- 
thds, and was present at the reduction of Broach 
in 1803, of Powendas in 1804, and Oogein in 1805. 
In 1806 he served in the seige of Bhurtpore by 
Lord Lake, and was severely wounded in the last 
unsuccessful assault; and in 1808 he was promoted 
to captain in the 81st regiment, which he joined in 
England in May, 1809. In the following month he 
accompanied Brigade General the Hon. Stephen 
Mahon, afterwards Lord Hartland, in command 
of the 2nd cavalry brigade, in the Walcheren Ex- 
pedition, as aide-de-camp, and on his return he 
was sent as assistant adjutant-general to Sicily. 
There he attracted the favourable notice of Lord 
William Bentinck, the general commanding in the 
Mediterranean, and was sent by him on a special 
military mission to Ali Pacha, the famous Pacha 


of Yanina, and to Constantinople. He was then 


selected by Major-General William Clinton to 


accompany him to the east coast of Spain as mili- 


tary secretary, and acted in the same capacity to 


Sir John Murray when he superseded Clinton. 


He carried home the despatches announcing the 


victory of Castalla over Marshal’Suchet on the 13th 
April, 1813, and, as he had luckily been promoted 
to major on the 1st April, 1813, he received a further 
step to the ranke of lieutenant-colonel for his news, 
on the 20th May, 1813. He was also made a sub. 
stantive major in the Greek light infantry raised by 


Richard Church, and remained with that corps 
in 1815. He then joined the 
Duke of Wellington in Flanders, just too late for 
and was gazetted major 
In 
1821 he went on the staff again, as assistant 
Horse Guards, and was 
made deputy adjutant-general in 
Dublin, a post which he held for 11 years. 
he published his well-known  Prac- 


which passed through numerous edi- 


He also published in 1831 

“The Officers’ Manual,” 
the “ Military Maxims 
which has passed through three 
He was made a C.B. in 1834, 
1841, 


called 


Belfast, which he held till 1843, when he was 


selected for the command of the troops in China, 
and proceeded to Hongkong to take command of 
the division left in that island on its annexation 
at the close of the first Chinese war, and also of 
the troops at Chusan and Amoy. ‘The situation 
of the English in China was at that time very 
critical, owing tothe ill-feeling raised by the war; 
and on the Ist April, 1847, 
Jehn Davis, the English 
consequence of the ill-treatment of the English re- 
sidents of Canton by the Chinese, an expedition 


he was informed by Sir 
Commissioner, that, in 


must be sent out to punish that city. D’ Aguilar 


accordingly started the next day, with the 18th 


regiment and the 42nd Madras native infantry 


accompanied by the Commissioner in person. He 


proceeded to the Bocca ‘Tigris, and in two days 
his force captured all the forts and batteries on 
the Canton river, spiking no fewer than 879 guns. 
He then made preparations to attack Canton it- 
self, but the assault was prevented by the prompt 
submission of the Chinese authorities. Lord Pal- 
merston expressed the greatest satisfaction at the 
vigour of these operations, and D'Aguilar returned 
to England in 1848. He was appointed colonel of 
the 58th regiment in 1849, and transferred to the 
23rd regiment in 1851, in which year he becaine 
a lieutenant-colonel, and was made a K.C.B. He 
held the command of the South District at Ports: 
mouth, 1851-2, and died in Lower Brook St., Lon- 
don, on the 2ist May, 1885. Sir George married 
Eliza, daughter of Peter Drinkwater, of Jewell 
House, Manchester, by whom he had issue, in- 
cluding General Sir Charles Lawrence D' Aguilar, 
K.C.B., a distinguished officer in the Crimean 
War. 


——————————————————————— 
LATEST TELEGRAMS. 


———_¢—_____ 
(Reuter “Spectat” ro “ Japan Matt.” ] 


London, August 3rd. 


The Royal Grants Bill has passed the first 


reading in the House of Commons. 


the freedom of the city. 
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England has intimated that she is desirous 
Crete should remain a part of Turkey, 


London, August 4th. 

Boulanger has been completely defeated in 
the elections to the Councils General. 

The Marquis of Salisbury, speaking at the 
Mansion House, said the Government would 
not abandon Egypt until the latter was able to 
protect herself, 

The Premier disputed the contention that 
England was unconcerned in events in Eastern 
Europe. 

London, August sth. 

The Prince of Wales met the Emperor Wil- 
liam at Spithead, and the Queen received the 
Emperor at Osborne. His Majesty has been 
gazetted honorary Admiral of the Fleet. Lord 
Salisbury remains at Osborne during the Em- 


peror’s stay. 


~ England has annexed the Union and Phoenix 
groups in the South Pacific. . 


London, August 6th. 
General Grenfell has utterly routed the der- 
vishes under Nad-el-Jumi. Twelve emirs and 
1,500 dervishes were killed. 


London, August 7th. 


The Review, which had been postponed on 


account of the weather, was*held on Monday, 
and proved a splendid success. 


The fleet dispersed after the manceuvres. 
Emperor William prolongs his stay till Friday. 


Greece has presented a note to the Powers, 
urging intervention in the Cretan question, other- 


wise she will take steps to protect her own 
subjects, 


(From tne Manta © Comercio,”} 
Madrid, roth July. 
The debate in the Chamber of Deputies has 


resulted in favour of the Liberals, whose leader, 
Senor Sagasta, in a magnificent speech, com- 
mented severely on the action of the Opposition. 


The Spanish Cortes have suspended their 


sittings for the summer recess. 


The Queen Regent, with the infant King and 


the Princesses, has gone to Granja. 


The proposed loan of fifteen million dollars 


to the Philippine Islands will not be issued at 
present. 


The speed trials of the submarine vessel 


Peral have given excellent results. 


(From tHe * Sincapors Free Press,’’) 


London, 20th July. 
Mr. Parnell has gone to Edinburgh to receive 


London, 22nd July. 
Mr. Parnell, speaking at Edinburgh, refuted 
the idea that an autonomous Ireland could ever 


be ‘hostile to Britain. 


Paris, 22nd July. 
The General has issued a Manifesto, scoffing 
at the charges in the indictment against him, 


and accusing the Ministers of shameless sub- 


orning of witnesses. 
London. July 23rd. 

The Committee, appointed by the House of 
Commons to consider the question of grants ta 
Prince Albert Victor and the Princess Louise 
of Wales, has finally decided to increase the 
allowances of the Prince of Wales by £36,000, 
reserving to the Queen the right of asking for 
provision for the children of her other sons. 

The Liberal party object to the reservation. 


(Havas Tececrans). 


Paris, July 22nd. 
An engineer has been sent from Marseilles to 
Aden by the Messageries Company to endeavour 
to float the steamer Anadyr. 
Paris, July 23rd. 
The Oxus has arrived at Marseilles. 
Paris, July 25th. 
The visit of Alexander III. to Germany will 
probably be made about the end of September. 
' Paris, July 26th. 
It is believed that General Boulanger’s trial 
before the High Court of Justice will commence 
on the 8th August. 
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Almirante Barroso (6), Brazilian corvette, Captain 
Fose de Mello, 4th August,— Kobe. 

August, Norwepian steamer, 1,018, Isberg, 4th Au- 
gust,—Nagasaki, General.—P. M. 8.S. Co. 

Electra, German steamer, 1,162, Moller, 4th Au- 
gust,—Kobe, General.—Simon, Evers & Co. 

Hiroshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,802, 
Arai, 4th August, —Yokkaichi, General.— 
Nippon VYusen Kaisha. 

Saghalien, French steamer, 2,580, Homery, 4th 
August,—Shanghai vid Kobe, Mails and Ge- 
nerat.—Messageries Maritimes Co 

Suruga Maru, Japanese steamer, 436, Miyagi, 5th 

- August, —Bonin Islands, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Yetchu Afaru, Japanese steamer, 684, McCullum, 
sth August,—Otaru, General.—Nippon Yu- 
sen Kaisha. 

Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,230, Hussey, 
6th August,—Yokkaichi, General.—Nippon 
Vusen Kaisha. 

Tokio Mayu, Japanese steamer, 
August,—Shanghai and ports, 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Toyoshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 596, Kasuga, 
6th August,— Otaru, General.—Nippon Yu- 
sen Kaisha. 

Yamashiro Alaru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, Young, 
6th August,— Yokosuka, Ballast.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Gaelic, British steamer, 2,690, Pearne, qth Au- 
gust,—Hongkong, Mails and General.—O. & 
O. S.S.Co. 


MAIL STEAMERS. 
ee 


1S DUK 

Sunday, Aug. 11th. 
Monday, Aug, 12th.4 
Monday, Aug. 12th. 
Friday, Aug. 16th.§ 


Friday, Aug. 16th. 


yu NKXT MALE 


From Hongkong. per P. & O. Co. 
From Hongkong. per C. P. M. Co. 
From Canada, &c. per C. P. M. Co. 
Krom — Europe, 

vit Hongkong. pecN. D. Lloyds. 
From Shanghai, i 

Nagasaki &; per N. Y. K. 

Kobe... ...-e0 ee 
From America... per O. &O,Co. Thursday, Aug. 23rd.|l 
from Ames 


* Gwalior left Nagasaki on August th. + Parthia arrived at 
Kobe on August oth. The Benlarig (with French and English 
mails) left Hongkong on Ane qth, for Kobe, where she is due 
about the sath, + Abyssinia left Vancouver, B.C., on July a6th. 
§ General Werder (with German mail) left Hongkong on August 
goth. |) Belgic left San Francisco on August 3rd. 


LEAVES 


THE NEXT MAIL ; 
Sunday, Aug. 11th. 


For America...... per O. & O. Co. 
For Europe, via 
Hongkong ... per P. & O. Co, 


For Shanghai, 
Kobe, and> per N.Y. K. 
Nagasaki ... / 
For Canada, &c. per C. P. M. Co. 
For Europe, vid 
Hongkong...... per N. D. Lloyds. 
per P. M. Co. 


For America.. ... 
pote eee 
ree 


1,350, Wynn, 6th 


Tuesday, Aug. 13th. 
uesday, Aug. 13' Mails and Ge- 


‘Tuesday, Aug. 13th. 
Thursday, Aug. 15th. 


Sunday, Aug. 18th. 
Wednesday, Aug. 21st. 


LATEST SHIPPING. 
+ 


ARRIVALS. 


Tokio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,350, 
August,—Shanghai 27th July and ports, 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Shelley, British steamer, 2,002, J. Davison, 3rd 
August,—Kobe 1st August, General.—Sa- 
muel Samuel & Co. 

Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,359, Haswell, 
4th August,—Kobe 3rd August, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Toyoshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 596, Kasuga, 
sth August,—Otaru 3rd August, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, Young, 
sth August,—Kobe 4th August, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Gaelic, British steamer, 4,205, Pearne, 6th August, 
—San Francisco 20th July, Mails and General. 


—O. & O. SS. Co. 


Ancona, British steamer, 3,050, W. D. Maudie, 
th August,—Hongkong 3oth July, Nagasaki 
3rd, and Kobe 61h August, General.—P. & 
O. S.N. Co. 


Hiroshima Afaru, Japanese steamer, 1,362, 
Arai, 7th August,—Yokkaichi 7th August, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Wildwood, British ship, 1,542, Saunders, 7th Au- 
gust,—Kobe 3rd August, ‘fea—Mourilyan, 
Heimann & Co. 

Telamon, British steamer, 1,555, M. H. F. Jack- 
son, 8th August,—Hongkong 2nd August, 
General.—Butterfield & Swire. 


Nagoya Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,262, Fukui, 
8th August,—Yokkaichi 7th August, General. 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


Omaha (12), U.S. corvette, Captain 
8th August,—Yokosuka 8th August. 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, Christensen, 
8th August,—Kobe 7th August, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, 
Welter, 8th August, —Hakodate 6th August, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


Frigga, German steamer, 1,400, Nagel, gth Au- 
gust,—Hongkong 3:d August, General.— 
Simon, Evers & Co. 

Fuyo, Japanese steamer, 875, Selck, oth August, 
ao qth August, Coal.—Mitsu Bishi 

la. 

Totomi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,196, Steed- 
man, gth August,—Tozaki 7th August, Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,359) Haswell, 
7th August,—Kobe, Mails and General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Nitgata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Carrew, 
6th August, —Yokkaichi, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Carmarthenshire, Britis steamer, 1,975) Clark, 
8th August,—Kobe, General.—Adanison, Bell 
& Co. 

Sagami Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,182, Kender- 
dine, 8th August,—Hakodate, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Queen, American schooner, 264, Thonagel, gth 
August,—San Francisco, ‘ftea.—Mourilyan, 
Heiman & Co. 


Wynn, and 
Ge- 


PASSENGERS. 
ARRIVED, 


Per Japanese steamer Tokio Muru, from Shang- 
hai and ports :—Mr. and Mrs. Vinoroles, Miss 
Hughes, Miss Roberts, Miss Ragen, Rev. and 
Mis. Coultas and infant, Mrs. and Miss Okazaki, 
Messrs. W.S. Marshall, B. Straus, A. Spewern, 
EF. Krebs, S. ‘Tanimoto, J. Tanimoto, Tagaki, M. 
Hayashi, Y. Philips, M. Semsome, J. Harofield, 


in second class, and 37 passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, from Kobe: 
—Mr. and Mrs. R. H. Cook, Mr. and Mrs. W. 
L. Austen, Mrs. Thomsen, Messrs. W. Posch, 
W. FE. Mitchell, G. Natermann, J. Ellerton, W. 
Schlesser, G. J. Melhuish, R. Nagasawa, K. Iwa. 
noga, and Captain ‘Tayler in cabin; 12 passengers 
in 2nd class ;*and 75 in steerage. 

Per British steamer Gaelic, from San Francisco : 

—Miss Alice V. Grant, Miss Roberta E. 1. Wright, 
and Mr. J. Orkney in cabin. For Ilongkong : 
Mr. and Mrs. W. H. ‘Taylor, Mrs. Carl Vogel, 
Mrs. C. Hazelton, Mrs. L. F. Jeffrys, Mrs. S. 
Zahm, Messrs. Cail von Muelmann, Otto von 
Barner, August Sansen, Louis Bohm, Arthur von 
Frankenberg, Fritz Boehmer, Carl Schmitz, 
Eduard Windmueller, Ernst Schneemann, Ernst 
Stangen, and H. A. Brigham in cabin. 
Per British steamer Axcona, from Hongkong, 
vid Nagasaki and Kobe:—Mr. and Mrs, Cial, 
Mr. and Mrs. Judd and servant, Major Miles, 
Dr. ]. R. Burrows, Colonel and Mrs. Storer, Mr. 
F. C. Dohmann, Miss Rowe, Lieut. G. Young, 
Mr. Chope, Mr. and Mrs. James, two children, 
and nurse, Mr. Geo. Holmes and I Chinese in 
cabin, 

Per Japanese steamer Omi Afaru, from Kobe :— 
Messrs. A. R. Morris, J. Dick, and Rev. A. 
Anatoly in cabin, and 60 passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Wakanoura Maru, from 
Hakodate :—Mr, W. B. Adamson in cabin. 


DEPARTED. 


Per American steamer City of Sydney, for San 
Francisco :—Rev. and Mrs. G. W. Elmer and 4 
children, Mr. and Mrs. J. E. Jackson and child, 
Mr, M. Hechter and daughter, Messrs. R. W. 
Mansfield, W. D. Spence, Oishi Misami, W. 
Bressi, G. W. Baldwin, J. N. Detmars, N. Ni- 
vens, F. W. Fuchs, E. Zeiler, and R. Ronnefeldt 
in cabin. 

Per French steamer Saghalien, for Shanghai vid 
Kobe :—Mrs. Garant and child, Mrs. E. Robins, 
Messrs. W. Callers, Wherlin, Causse, Chambor, 


McNair, 


DEPARTURES, _ 

Port Fairy, British steamer, 1,645, J. Clark, and 
August,—Hongkong vid Nayasaki, Mails and 
‘General.—C. P. M. S.S. Co. 

City of Sydney, American steamer, 3,016, D. E. 
Friele, 3rd August,—San Francisco, Mails 
and General.—P. M.S.S. Co. 

Thibet, British steamer, 1,671, C. F. Preston, 3rd 
August,—Bombay, via Kobe, Nagasaki, and 
Hongkong, Mails and General.—P. & O. 
S.N. Co. 


Messrs. F. 
G. Natermann, A. J. 
tori, N. Nishigawa, G. ‘Tateno, and Master Meyer 
in cabin; Mr. and Mrs. 
Miyoshi, ‘T. Honda, ‘I. Kawanaka, H. Akiyama, 
and 
gers in steerage. 


Francisco :— 


R. Harsfield, and Herse in cabin; 6 Japanese 
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D. Henonville, F. Yate, J. Abadi, and Barthloméo 
Fantes in cabin. 


Per Japanese steamer Tokio Maru, for Shang- 


hai and ports:—Mr. and Mrs. Foulk, The Right 
Rev. Bishop Osouf, Rev. Father Liguetre, Vice- 
Admiral 
Arichi, Captain r 
Amuat, Messrs. J. Ellerton, Sekiya, Murakami, 
Mihara, J. 
Sakagami in cabin!; Mr. and Mrs. Wada, Messrs. 
Uchiyama, 
and g§ passengers in steerage. 


Viscount Kabayama, Rear-Admiral 
‘Takahashi, Captain Endo, Dr. 


A. Fonseca, Minami, Shewan, and 
Hirose, and Kawachi in second class, 
Per Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, for Kobe:— 
A. Meyer, G. J. Melhuish, N. Sclilesser, 
Hare, G. Harata, K. Hat- 
M. ‘Taga, Messrs. S. 


J. Kodama in second class, and 105 passeu- 


CARGOES. 
The Japanese steamer Tokio Maru, from Shang- 


hai and ports :—Treasure $100,000. 


Per American steamer City of Sydney, for San 


THA. 
SAN NEW OTHEK 
PRANCIBCO, YURK, CiVite, TOTAL. 
Shanghai 292 110 602 1,004 
Hyogo... 146 1,150 781 2,077 
Yokohama 4,597 329 1,381 6,277 
Hongkong ... 27 - = 27 
Total .... 5,032 1,589 2,764 95385 
SILK. 
SAN NEW OLHER 
FRANCISCO. YORE. cittna, TOMAL. 
Shanghai ........00. - 94 - 94 
Hongkong .. siese 22 - 224 
Yokohama... .n.ssee _ 330 - yo 
——— 
Total 0.0... -_ 648 _ 648 


Per French steamer Saghalien, for Shanghai via 
Kobe :—Silk for France 492 bales. 

Per Japanese steamer Tokio Maru, foc Shang- 
hai and ports :—Treasure, $382,000.00. 

Per British steamer Ancona, from Hongkong, 
vid Nagasaki and Kobe :—Sugar 915 bags, cattle 
80 head, yarn 13 bales, general cargo 350 pack- 
ages, tea 175 chests, bran 896. 


REPORYS. 

The British steamer Port Fairy, Captain Clark, 
reports :—Left Vancouver, B.C., the 16th July, at 
3 p.m. and Victoria, B.C., the 17th, at 1 a.m. 
Crossed 180th meridian in lat. 50 52 north on the 
asth. Had dense fog and strong head winds 
duting the early part of voyage; thence to port 
smooth sea and light to moderate westerly winds. 
On the gist and Ist August thick fog, which ne- 
cessitated heaving to for five hours. Passed the 
steamer Port Augusta, the 1st August, at 2 p.m. 

The Japanese steamer Kobe Afaru, Captain 
Haswell, reports:—Left Kobe the 3rd August, 
at noon ; had light northerly winds with hazy wea- 
ther to Rock Island ; thence calm with dense fog 
hanks to Sagami; thence to port fine, clear wea- 
ther and calm. Arrived at Yokohama the 4th 
August, at 0.50 p.m, 

The British steamer Gaelic, Captain Pearne, 
reports:—Left San Francisco the 2oth July, at 
4.07 p.m.; had southerly winds, with rain and 
fog throughout the passage. Arrived at Yoko- 
hama the 6th August at §.45 a.m. ‘Time, 15 days 
20 hours, 10 minutes. : 

The British steamer Zelagion, Captain Jackson, 
reports :—Left Hongkong the 2nd August, at 5 
a.m.; had light north-eastetly winds and rain to 
Formosa ; thence had light to fresh north-easterly 
and south-westerly winds and fine clear weather. 
Arrived at Yokohama the 8th August, at 6.30 a.m. 

The Japanese steamer Omi Maru, Captain 


‘Christensen, reports :—lL.eft Kobe the 7th August, 


at noon; had light winds and fine weather. 
Passed Oo-shima, at 8.40 p.m. and the steamer 
Kobe Maru the 8th, at 1.50 a.m. During the 
forenoon heavy rain and light winds, with south- 
easterly swell, Passed Omaisaki at 6.45 a.m., 
Rock Island at 10 a.m., Sagami at 1.40 p.m. and 
Kannonsaki at 2.05 p.m. Arrived at Yokohama 
the 8th August, al 3.10 p.m. 

‘The Japanese steamer Wakanoura Maru, Cap- 
tain Walter, reports :—Left Hakodate the 6th 
August, at 4.30 a.m.; had light southerly winds 
and cloudy weather. Arrived at Oginohama the 
jth, at 5 a.m. and left the same day, at 11 a.m; 
had light to fresh winds from sonth to south-west, 
with frequent showers of rain. Arrived at Yoko- 
hama the 8th August, at 2.30 p.m. 

The German steamer Frigga, Captain Nagel, 
reports :—Left Hongkong the 3:d August, at 3.30 
p.m.; had fine weather with light south and south- 
westeily winds to Oo shima; thence to port fresh 
south-westerly winds and light squalls and rain, 
Arrived at Yokohama the gth August, at 3 a.m. 
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LATEST COMMERCIAL, 
—~—_-___ __ 
IMPORTS. 


The Import Market is under a spell of quietness 
which is trying the patience of holders, who are 
looking forward to the time when business will be 
resumed about the middle of the month, when the 
country bo72 will be over. Prices are rather weak 
for Yarns, owing to absence of demand, 
YarnS.—Sales for the week amounted to 250 
bales English and 85 bales Bombays, 
SHirTINGS and Woo.ttens.—Nil. 
COTTON YARNS. 
Pete tie, 
Nos. 16/24, Ordinary .........cscsceseeees $30.00 to 31.00 


Nos. 16/24, Medium ...... see 31.00 to 32.00 
Nos. 16/24, Good to Best see 32.00- to 33.00 
Nos. 16/24, Reverse ...... +e. 33.00 to 34.00 
Nos. 28/32, Ordinary... 32.00 to 33.00 
Nos. 28:32, Medium ...... sue 33-00 to 34.00 
Nos. 28/32, Good to Best ...... ss 34.00 to 35.50 

sees 37.00 to go 25 


Nos. 38/42, Medium to Best 
No. 328, Two-fold ......0.... 
No. 4as, Iwo-fold . 
No. 20s, Bombay 28.00 to 29.50 
No. 16s, Bombay . + 27,00 to 28.25 
Nos. to/rg, Bomhay ........ cece cece 23.50 to 25.50 
WOOLLIENS, 

Plain Orteans, 40-42 yards, 32inches... yoo tu 5.50 
Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches best 0.27$to 324 
Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches 

Meine. cee. cccccececcseseecee ceseee o.2atto 264 
Italian Cloth, 30 ds, 32 inches 

Common ..... 
Mousseline de Lai ‘ 

Stinches eee ang lo 0.163 
Cloths—Pilots, 54 @ sGinches ......... 0.30 lo 0.45 
Cloths—Presidents, 54 @ 56 inches ... 0 50 to 0.60 


+ 36.50 to 37.50 
39.00 to 41.75 


tteteeerttsesscereee OFB to 224 
rape, 24 yards, 


Cloths—Union, 54 @ s6 inches ......... 0.35 to 0.60 
Rlankets—Scarlet and Green, 4 to 34h, 
POU M oi ccecenccvass esdewieveiaducentave 0.33 lo 0 38 


MICFALS, 

No change in this market from last week. ‘The 
Japanese assert that the weather is too hot to 
work Tron, and the trade generally has a lifeless air. 

wotations unchanged, but all more or less nominal 
in the absence of business. 


ree rlcun, 


VWiat Bars, Qinch ce eeseeeees $2.90 to 3.00 
Plat Bars, inch. + 3.05 to 3.10 
Round and square up to Jinch , 2.90 to 3.10 
Nailrod, assorted ..........0. 0000. 2.90 0 3.00 
Nailiod, small size .. 310 to 3.20 
Iron Plates, assorted 3-30 to 3.60 
Sheet Iron................. 3.80 to 4-20 
Galvanized Iron sheets 7:00 to 7.20 
Wire Nails, assorted ... 4-30 to §.00 
Tin Plates, pec hox ... §.00 to §.30 


Pig Iron, No.3 wn. seuss 1.50 tO 3.524 
KEROSENE, 
The heavy arrivals have depressed the market, 
and prices generally are lower, without, however, 
attracting much business. ‘Uhere are rumours of 
a few thousand cases Chester being sold at $2.05, 
with Russian at $1.95, but dealers generally do 
not appear at all eager. 
QUOTATIONS. 
MvigtuuseSaaveen $2.05 to 2.10 
2.05 to 2.074 
ss» 2.00 to 2.024 
teseee 1.95 to 1.978 


Chester ........ 0. 
Comet... 
Devoe... 
Russian... 


SUGAR. 
Sugar has been in moderate demand, and 11,000 
piculs of Takao have fetched the following prices : 
—3,500 piculs at $3.96 per picul, 6,000 piculs at 
$3.92 per picul, and 1,900 picnls at $3.90 per 
picul. In White Refined only 1,715 piculs have 
been disposed of, at $9.70 per picul for 189 piculs, 
$9.60 per picul for 150 piculs, $8.95 per picul for 
100 piculs, $8.85 per picul for 726 piculs, $8.75 per 
picul for 400 piculs, $6.90 per picul for 5a piculs, 
and $6.50 per picul for 100 piculs. A concession 
of four cents per picul for Takao brands has 
had to be made. In other brands prices remain 
nominally unaltered. 4 
Pei rice 
White Refined .....ccscssesesereees $6.85 109.60 
Manila Sata + 4.00 to 4.30 
Taiwanfoo 3.,0 to 3.60 
Pentama... 3.30 to 3.45 
290 to 3.00 
sea neeeer ces + 3.90 to 4.00 
Brown Takao w..eeeeseicseseees 3.90 to 3.96 


EXPORTS. 


RAW SILK, 

Our last issue was of the 2nd instant. Since 
that date Settlements in this market have been 
769 piculs, divided thus :—Hanks 152 piculs, Fila- 
tures 176 piculs, Re-veels 234 piculs, Kakeda 162 
piculs, Hamatsuki 45 piculs. Additional to these 
figures we have 32 bales Direct shipments by 
native firms, making the total business of the week 
equal to 800 piculs. 

The principal demand seems to be for Europe, 
and high prices are obtainable for really fine 
filatures of good quality. Some business has also 
been done for th United States, but the full sized 
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silks are less firmly held. Supplies are coming in 


freely now, and the stock list shews a good increase; 
we have also a fair assortment on 


nearly all classes of silk. 


steamers both taking a fair shipment. 


Graney. (3rd August) had 330 bales for the New 
ork Wade, and the Saghalien (4th inst.) took 492 


bales for Marseilles and Lyons. 


same date in 1887. 


Hanks.—Buying has been fairly general and 
transactions have been entered both for America 
and Europe. Not much done in Shinshu, which 
appear to be of rather good quality this year, but 
considerable sales of Yoshu and Bushu at our 
quotations, A further purchase of Afaribuso is 
noted at $545, while so-called Shimonita have 
Chichibu $5273, 
Maebashi $520, $515, $510, and Hachosi $500. 

Filatuves.—Fine sizes again in good demand, 
$755 being talked of for a few boxes Muroyama, 
Best Usen, Shinshu, and Foshu $730, Mino, 
Koshu, &c. $715. In full sizes holders are current 
and have sold fil. Shunmetsha at $680, following 
up with Yokosha at $6773. Altogether there has 
not been a large business in this class, more 
attention being given to Re-reels during the week. 

Re-» eels.—Considerable buying in this depart- 
ment, apparently for the New York trade. All 
kinds have participated in the business done—from 
best Foshu at $660 down to Hachosi at $560, Five 
Girl have brought $660, Koriyama $650, Kire. 
hana, 1 and 2, $645, Shorusha $640, 
Soshu and Bushu $600 to $560 according to 


brought $540, Tomioka $530, 


quality, 


Kakeda.—The buying goes on at a good pace, 
but is not at all general, one or two hongs having 
Values have been 
fairly steady all the week, but at closing sellers are 
coming round, offering to make slight concessions 


the market all to themselves. 


in price. 


Hamatsuki.—Some purchases herein at about 


previous quotations. 


These departures 
bring the present export figures up to 2,582 piculs, 
against 3,648 piculs last year and 1,981 piculs at 


QUOTATIONS,—NEW SILK. 


Hanks—No. 1§ ...ccccevee 

Hanks—No. 2 (Shinshu). 
Hanks—No. 2 (Joshu) ., 
Hanks—No. 24 (Shinshi) 
Hanks—No. 2$ (Josliu) .. 
Hanks—No .24 to 3 ..... 

Hanks—No. 30... 

Hanks—No, 3) veces 
Filatures—Iixtra 10/12 deniers .. 
Filatures—Extra 13/15 deniets . 
Vilatures—No. 1, 10/13 deniers .... 


Filatures—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers. 
Filatures—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 deniers 
Vilatures—No. 2, 10/15 deniers ...... 


Filatures—No. 2, 14/18 deniers .... 
Filatures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers . 
Re-reels—F xtra .....c...ceeeeeeees 
Re-reels—(Shinshu & Oshu) Be: 


Re-reels—No, 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers : 
Re-reels—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 deniers . 
Re-veels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers .......... 


Re-reels—No. 2}, 14/18 deniers .. 
Re-reels—No. 3, 14/20 deniers ., 
Kakedas—Extra Litaantaes 

Kakedas—No.1 ... 
Kakedas—No. 04 ... 
Kakedas—No. 2 ... 
Kakedas—No. 2} ...... 
Kakedas—No. 3...... 
Kakedas—No. 34 ... 
Kakedas—No. 4 ...... 
Oshu Sendai—No, 2} ... 
Wamatsuki—No. 1, 2... 
Hamatsuki—No. 3, 4 ... 
Sodai—No. 24 ....... 


offer now in 


Omama $625, 


«$540 to 550 
«++ 530 to 540 
vs §20 to 525 
«» 510 to 515 
+» §00 to 505 
++ 7§0 to 760 
+ 715 to 725 


Sellers have been faily current with the stocks, 
and appear willing to go on at about present 
prices, the only scarcity being in special if 
silks for the Lyons market. Hanks lave been 
fairly bought at about recent prices. Exchange 
has turned slightly in favour of shippers. 

There have been two shipping opportunities 
during the interval, American and French mail 


1e size 


The City 


680 to 700 


650 to 660 


+ 700 


++» 670 to 680 
+» 660 to 665 
»-. 640 to 650 
+» 620 to 630 
+ 590 to 600 
+» §60 to 570 
+. 670 to 675 
.. 650 to 660 
+++ 630 to 640 
+ 610 to 620 
+» 600 to 605 
+» 590 to 595 
+ 580 to. 585 
+ 570 to 575 


» 560 to 570 


+ 535 to 545 


Export Raw Silk Tables to gth Aug., 1889 :— 


Suasun 18%9 go. 


Bares. 
Matope oo. ccccescesee seeees 1,437 
America... 1184 


; Bales 2,571 
Total ...... { ech 2,582 


SettlementsandDirect 2 "ICU": 
Export from ist July } 33550 
Stock, oth Aug. 0.0.0... 2,850 


_—_—_ 


Available supplies lo date 6,400 
: WASTE SILK. 


1888-89, 
Barer. 


hicuLs, 
3,050 
5,000 


8,050 


1884.88, 
Baten. 
586 
1,338 
1,924 
1,981 
rICULa, 
2,450 
8,600 


11,050 


The market has opened at last, and settlements 
for the week are 600 piculs, distributed thus :— 


Nosht 450, Kibiso 150. 


The pending transactions in Joshu Moshi have 
at last been concluded, and the season 1889-1890 
fairly started. The quality of present artivals is 


Not very good, and supplies of more desirable 


kinds are looked for shortly, 


135 


The Saghalien on the 4th instant, carried only 
one bale of old Cocoons, and the present export 
figures are 314 piculs against 1,148 last year and 
852 piculs at same date in 1887, 

Pierced Cocoons.—Arrivals are coming in at a 
fair pace, but as yet no business is reported. 

Noshi.—Considerable purchases of Joshu at 
from $79 to $82 for ordinary assortment. Buyers 
complain of the quality on offer; the better kinds 
will no doubt soon appear. Some parcels old 
fibre, common quality, have been cleared off at from 
$70 to $78. : . 

Kibiso.—A little done in Filatures at $107; 
Foshu $374; Hachoji $33. 

QuOrATIONS, 

Pierced Cocoons—Good to Best sdueeaahiseenes 

Noshi-ito—Filature, Best............ 

Noshi-ito—Filature, Good ... 

Noshi-ito—Filature, Medium ......... 


Noshi-ito—Oshiu, Good to Best 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Best. ....... 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Good .... 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Medium....... 
Noshi-ito—Bushu, Good to Best . 
None Best... .sesssvaee 


Phdtadaaany 


Noshi-ito—joshu, Ordinary .. : to 82 
Kibiso—Filature, Best selected . C _ 
Kibiso—Filature, Seconds .. -to0 to 110 


Kibiso—Joshu, Good to Fair.. wines 
Kibiso—Joshu, Middling to Common. 


Kibiso—Hachoji, Good voc... .ececse, 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Medium to Low _. we 
Kibiso—Neri, Good to Common ............. 
Mawata—Good to Best ........... 


Export Table Waste Silk to gth August, 1889 :—~ 


Season 1889-90. 1888-89, 1884-88, 
Picuns. Picuts, Picure, 


Waste Silk......... 295 3,148 849 
Pierced Cocoons 19 ~ 3 
314 1,148 852 

Settlementsand Direct 2 "Ut? meuen: MICOEES 
Export from 1st ely f 700 180 1,000 
Stock, gth August ...... 4,650 4,320 3,700 
Availablesuppliestodate 5,350 4,500 4,700 


Exchange Was declined a point:—Lonpon, 4 
m/s. Credits, 3/14; Documents 3/18; 6 m/s. 
Credits, 3/12; Documents 3/14; New York, 30 
d/s. U.S.G., $752; 4 m/s. U.S.G., $76}; Paris, 
4 w/s., fcs. 3.943; 6 m/s. fes. 3.96. 

Estimated Silk Stock, oth August, 1889 :— 


Raw. PICULS, Waste. PICULa, 
Hanks .........02.0606. §29 | Cocoons ... * 450 
Filatures 1,310 | Noshi-ito... ses 15220 
Re-reeis .. 626 | Kibiso ...... + 2,930 
Kakeda 158 | Mawata ... 26 


Oshu ... 223; Sundries ............... 24 
Taysaam 4 


Total piculs ...... 2,850! Total piculs ...... 4,650 
TEA. 

There has been no quotable change in values 
during the interval, and we repeat the former 
figures with a firm market. Settlements for the 
week ending to-day’ amount to 3,265 piculs, 
making a total of 149,535 piculs as compared 
with 141,170 piculs in 1888. Following are the 
Tea shipments from Japan since lastissue: 
—The Port Augusta, which sailed on the 1st 
instant, took 113,531 Ibs. from Kobe, divided 
thus :— 28,712 Ibs. for New Youk, 9,331 Ibs. for 
Chicago, and 75,488 Ibs. for Canada. ‘The City 
of Sydney sailed on the 3rd instant with 57,923 
Ibs. for New York, 43,471 Ibs. for Chicago, 6,950 
Ibs. for San Francisco, and 34,041 Ibs. for Canada; 
total 142,385 lbs. The same steamer took 21,104 
lbs. for New Yotk, 60,479 Ibs. for Chicago, and 
205,156 Ibs. for San Francisco ; total 286,739 Ibs. 


from Yokohama. 
PER FICUL. 
ComMON i... sees $12 & under 
Good Common ve seeece 13 tO14 
Medium ........... we 15 Lo 16 


Good Medium 17 to 18 

Fine wo... 19 to 21 

Finest ...... 22 to 2 

oe +. 26 up’ds - 
Oicest ......... a . 

Extra Choicest ...........0.0000 we bas } Nominal 


EXCHANGE. 


Exchange has remained fairly steady. 


Sterling—Bank Bills on demand............+. 3/ 
Sterling—Bank 4 months’ sight ...... 
Steriing—Private 4 months’ sight ... 
Steriing—Private 6 months’ sight ... 
On Paris—Bank sight .......00.. 
On Paris—Private 6 months’ sight... 
On Hongkong—Bank sight............ 
On Hongkcng—Private 10 days’ sight 
On Shanghai—Bank sight \............... 
On Shanghai—Private to days’ sight 
On New York—Bank Bills on demand...... 74 
Ga New York—Private 30 days’ sight ...... 75 
n San Francisco—Bank Bills on demand. 74 
On San FranciscoPrivate 30 days sight... 75 


Corporates Mark. 


STEEL & FILES,| 


STEEL CASTINGS, &c., &¢. 
Apply to the Sole Manufacturers, 


SAML. OSBORN & Co., 


CLYDE STEEL AND IRON WORKS, 
SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND. 


Dap EY < — 3 


Wo ERK 


a 
i 


ATKINSGH'S Sy 


ENGLISH PERFUMERY, x 


| surpasses all others for its natural fragrance. 
ATKINSON'S RENOWNED 


ENGLISH LAVENDER WATER, 
| and cther well-known Perfumes are un- 
fi equalled for their delightful and lasting 
odour. 
‘3 ATKINSON’S ; 
% ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE. + 
Unrivalled for cleansing, beautifying, and 
i ving the Teeth and Giums. 
rs, and of the Moanjaetuers— 
oes J. & E. ATKINSON, 
Mm 24, Cld Bond Street, London. 
Lae, Trade Vark—A% White Rose on a" Golden 
a WO Lyre,” with Address in tull, 


8: 
is 


January 5th,’ 1889. 


THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES. 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


:pEeech suffering from weak or debilitated 

constitutions will discover that by the use 
of this wonderful medicine there is ‘‘ Health 
forall.” The bloodis the fountain of life, and its 
purity can be maintained by the use of these Pills 

Sir SAMUEL BAKER, 

in hiswork entitled ‘‘The Nile Tributaries in 
Abyssinia,” says—‘‘I ordered the dragoman 
Mahomet to inform the Faker that I was a 
Doctor, and I had the best medicines at the 
service of the sick, with advice gratis. . In J 
short time I had many applicants, to whom a 
served out a quantity of Holloway’s Pilis. These 
are most useful to an explorer, as possessing 
unmistakable purgative properties they create 
an undeniable effect upon the patient, which 
aatisfies them of their value.” 

SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 


HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts 
and ulcerations of all kinds. It acts miracu- 
lously in healing ulcerations, curing skin 
diseases, and in arresting and subduing all 
inflammations. : 
Mr. J. T. COOPER, 

in his account of his extraordinary travels in 
China, published in 1871, says—‘“I had with 
me a quantity of Holloway’s Ointment. I gave 
some to.the people, and nothing could exceed 
their gratitude; and, inconsequence, milk, fowls 
butter, and horse feed poured in upon us, until 
at last a tea-spoonful of Ointment was worth a 
owl and any quantity of peas, and the demand 
became so great that I was obliged to lock up 
the small remaining “ stock.” 

Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors 
throughout the World. 

May 1st, 1889. 
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SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 


Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN HOUR. 


PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER. 


Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 


MACHINERY CONSTRUCTED FOR BOATS BUILT ABROAD. 


YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition. 


ASE FOR 


To be had of all Storekeepers and Dealers throughout 
Cookery Books Post Free on Application to the Climates, and for any 


Company. 
LIEBIG'S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co., Limited, 


a 


eS 
I \/ i 
Ah ge 


es ss) 
Pty) GHEAPEST 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


It is proposed to form a Naval Architecture 
Association in Tokyo. ; 

e — . 
A suppty of kerosene oil is said to have been 
discovered in Nagano Prefecture. 


Mr. Nisuuura, Prefect of Oita, has come to 
the capital to report to the Authorities on the 
recent floods in his district. : 


Orriciat inquiries show that the rice harvest in 
the neighbourhood of the capital will be ten 
days later than last year. 


An enterprising bookseller of Tokyo has de- 
cided to open bookstalls at the principal rail- 
way stations in the empire. ‘ 


Tue officers of the Hiye? and Kongo Kan, which 
are about to leave on a foreign cruise, have been 
received in farewell audience by the Emperor. 
Prince Harv, who has been staving for some 
time at the Palace at Dogashima, Hakone, will 
return to the capital on the 18th instant. 
H.I.H. Prixce Arisucawa TaruHito will be 
present at the ceremony of removing the Great 
Shrine of Ise to the new buildings erected for it. 


Count Goro and his family will remove shortly 
to the new official residence erected in the 
grounds of the Communications Department. 


Tue promoters of the Hokkaido Railway have 
submitted an application to the Cabinet Office 
for a charter under the name of the Hokkaido 


Coal Mining Railway Company. The office 


Gochome, Kyobashi. 


ARRANGEMENTS. are now being made by re- 
sidents of Akita Prefecture to construct a rail- 
way between Yamagata and Aomori by way of 
Akita. 


Tue first meeting for the purpose of negotiating 
a new treaty between Japan and Great Britain 
was held on the gth instant at the Fareign 
Office. ; 


Ir is stated that negotiations for a new treaty 
between Japan and Italy have been concluded, 
and that the treaty will be signed at no distant 
date. 


A TELEGRAM Was received by the Home Office 
on the rith inst. from Washington, announcing 
that Count Yamagata had arrived there on the 
6th instant. 


Mr. Hayasut, Director of the Tokyo Post and 
Telegraph Office, will take the office of Director 
and Chief Accountant in charge of the Miike 
Coal Compay. 


Proressor SEKIyvA, of the College of Science in 
the Imperial University, ‘arrived at Kumamoto 


on the 11th instant, and left on the following 
day for Nishiyama. 


During last month 1,441 cremations took place 
in Tokyo, 22 of the bodies thus disposed of 
having been those of persons who died from 
infectious diseases. 


Work on the temporary buildings of the Im- 
p rial Diet, at Uchi Saiwaicho, Nichome, has 
progressed considerably, and will be completed 
before the end of October next. 


CounT anp Counress pe Baroni have left Kyoto 
and are now on their way to Tokyo overland. 
They will probably make an ascent of Fujiyama 
on their way north. 


Tue Educational Museum, hitherto situated in 
Ueno Park, has been attached to the Tokyo First 
Higher Middle School and will be removed 
shortly to the premises of that institution. 


Tur Kyobashi District Office has raised yen 850 
towards they expense. of sanitary measures in 
connection with the epidemic of typhoid fever, 
now raging in Tsukiji and vicinity. 


Tue laying of rails between Shiogama and Ichi- 
nose on the line of the Japan Railway Company 
has been completed, and the section will be 
opened for traflic about the 1oth proximo. 


Tue new buildings of the Atagokan Hotel, at 
Atagoyama, Tokyo, will be finished before the 
end of next month. and the opening ceremony 
will take place about the begimning of October, 


Mr. Oxosu1, Japanese Consul at Lyons, las 
been conducting minute investgations into the 
state of the sik industry in Fukushima, Gumma 
and Nagano, and will return to France about 
November. 


Mr. Mrrsvnasut, a Secretary of the Kanagawa 
Lacal Government Office, left Yokohama on 
the 12th instant for Dogashima (Hakone), and 
paid his respects to Prince Haru, on behalf of 


Prefect Oki. 

Oyama Katsvuyiro, a shreoku of Aomori, was 
sentenced on the roth instant, in the Tokyo 
Court for Minor Crimes, to four months’ major 


confinement for having entered the residence of 
Count Okuma on the evening of the rst., by 
climbing the fence of the compound, with the 
view of obtining a interview with His Excel- 
lency on the subject of treaty revision. 


Mr. Tanaka, of Nakanogé, Honjo, has received 
the contract to erect new buildings for the 
Minami-Katsushikagori District office at Shin- 
machi (Kqmatsugawa), at a cost of yen 2,785. 
The buildings will cover about 180 /suéo of land. 
Tue three-storied brick buildings for the Tokyo 
Hotel, which are now beivg erected by the 
Japan Engineering Company at Uchi-Yama- 
shitacho, Kojimachi, will be completed before 
the end of March next. It was at first proposed 
to erect four-storied buildings, but the fre- 
quency of earthquake shocks led to a change 
in the plans. 


ViscounT Sawa Tamexkazu (father of the late 
Mr. Sawa Nobuyoshi, foreign Miniter,) who 
was raised to the rank of second grade first 
class, from that of second grade second class, 
by special order of the Emperor, and also received 
the second class decoration of the Rising Sun 
from His Majesty, expired at his residence at Ni- 
shi-Edogawacho, Koishikawa, on the 8th instant. 
The deceased nobleman, who had attained the 
age of 77 years, had suffered from hemiphlegia 
for about ten years. The interment took place 
at the cemetery of the Gokokuji Temple at 
Otowa on the rith inst. 


AT a recent general meeting of shareholders of 
the Kyushu Railway Company, held at Fukuoka, 
it was decided that a railway should be con- 
structed between the Kokura Railway Station 
and Gotégimura, by way of Yobino, Kikugori, 
(20 miles), with a view to the extension of the 
first section of the company, and that another 
railway should be formed between Kanagawa- 
mura and Ushilsu, by way of Imari, Momo- 
kawa, Aichi, Karatsu, and Taku (48 miles), as 
a branch of the eleventh section. An applica- 
tion was submitted by the company on the Ist 
instant to the. Fukuoka Local Government 
Office for permission to start operations, 


Tuerk is very little improvement to be noted in 
the Import Market. Yarns are still inactive, 
though there are symptoms of increased enquiry 
for Itnglish spinnings. Despite news from 
home cf a rise in Metals, the market here re- 
mains lifeless. Some ten thousand cases 
Russian and five thousand cases Comet Oil 
have changed hands, but the Kerosene market 
generally is dull, and buyers seem content for 
the most part to await developments. Hardly 
any movement has taken place in Sugar, 
the only transaction reported being a_ sale 
of about a thousand piculs White Refined. 
An increased business has to be reported in 
Raw Silk, the middle grades of re-reels being 
chiefly favoured by buyers. Even with the im- 
provement in demand, however, sellers are 
willing to accept -a slight reduction on the 
previous week’s rales, as present prices pay 
them well, and money is apparently scarce 
in the producing districts. Supplies exceed 
the demand and stocks are swelling. Settle- 
ments for the week, with direct shipments 
(which amount to 57 bales) show a total of 
close on 1,050 bales. In Waste Silk, buying 
has been on a limited scale, sellers being firm, 
but gradually realizing that they must accept 
lower prices. The settlements for the week are 
318 piculs. Tea transactions only amount to 
3,300 piculs ; holders stick to their prices, and 
the quality of the leaf on offer is poor. Ex- 
change has varied slightly during the interval, 
but at the close reverted to its former point. 
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we find it our duty to report as current in the 
capital. People say that Count Goto has sent 
in his resignation. They assert that he has 
been led to take this step by something that 
passed at the Cabinet meeting of the 2nd instant, 
held at Count Kuroda’s residence at Mita. 
But the Sezrox, the acknowledged organ of the 
leader of the Da:do Danketsu, flatly contradicts 
the rumour, contending that it is simply a 
fabrication of the opposition party, the Progres- 
sionists; It is also rumoured that General 
Viscount Tani, the hero of Kumamoto when it 
was besieged by Saigo’s troops in 1877, who is 
now in the capital, has in contemplation the 
taking of some action against the proposed 
revision of the treaties. But this story is hardly 
credible. Whatever may be said of these 
rumours and many others of like nature, there 
can be no doubt that the attention of the Japa- 
nese nation is now entirely absorbed in the 
question of treaty revision. 


away; the light of the moon filled the air as 
well as the water; and the breeze now c@me 
softly over the river with a rippling sound. The 
sense of coolness and purity was delicious.” 
Presently he observed a figure leaning against 
the parapet of the bridge at a little distance 
from the spot where he was standing. As 
he approached it, the figure slowly moved 
farther away. Just then, the moon was 
hidden by clouds, and availing, himself of the 
momentary darkness, he succeeded in ap- 
proaching the figure. It was that of a young 
woman. She was on the point of taking off her 
wooden sandals and climbing the parapet. He 
rushed forward, and, taking hold of the girl, 
entreated her to desist from the foolish act she 
evidently contemplated. Soon a policeman— 
—the same who had suspected Aiba of suicidal 
intentions—arrived upon the scene, and to him 
the poor girl confessed that she had determined 
to drown herself rather than continue to wit- 
nessthe unhappy relations that existed between 
her father and her step-mother solely on her 
account. But she resolutely declined to give 
the names of her parents. Finally, however, 
she came to see the folly of her act, and, thank- 
ing her rescuer and the policeman, she went 
home. Her age appeared to be fourteen or 
fifteen. After this scene was over, our author 
sul continued to enjoy the cool breezes and to 
indulge in poetic thoughts. By and by he was 
startled by azfurtkisha suddenly stopping close 
to him. A person in it as suddenly sprang 
from his seat, and tightly embraced the astonish- 
ed youth, thinking that the latter was about to 
drown himself. Aiba explained that he did 
not contemplate anything of the kind, but his 
would-be rescuer declined to relax his hold. 
Once more the white-coated deus ea machind 
came to the rescue of the youth, and the philan- 
thropist in the jvnzrikisha went off, satisfied 
with the constable’s explanations. Aiba, too, 
soon left the place, thanking the’ policeman. 
He says that the cool breeze and clear 
moon of night stirred his poetic feelings, and 
that he resolved to devote himself thence- 
forth to literature. About this time he wrote to 
his parents, telling them of all that had happen- 
ed to him since his arrival in Tokyo, and in- 
timating that he had made up his mind to 
make human society his college, so that he had 
no need of money for prosecuting his studies. 
At the same time he received a letter from his 
uncle, in which was enclosed an introduction to 
a former friend of the writer. He accordingly 
called on the new friend, but when, ushered 
into the drawing-room, a cup of tea was 
served him by a young girl, what was their mu- 
tual astonishment at finding themselves the old 
acquaintances of the Azuma-bashi. Still greater 
was the surprise of both the host and the visitor, 
when the former shortly afterwards discovered 
in the nephew of his friend the young man 
whom he had sought to rescue from supposed 
suicide at the same bridge. The girl, named 
Ume, born of poor parents at Asakusa, subse- 
quently became the wile of the novelist, and at 
this point he stops his narrative, promising to 
tell the rest when old age shall have unsealed 
his lips, and justified him in speaking more 
freely of his dearly loved wife, to whose inspira- 
tion he ascribes all his literary achievements. 
After this interesting tale of real life, we find a 
contribution by Mr. Morita Bunzdé, one of the 
rising authors of the day; a miscellany of 
sketches, narratives, and descriptions. The sup- 
plement concludes with a very readable story by 
an author who calls himself “* Hokubd Sanshi,” 
but whose real name we fail to decipher. The 
scene of the story is laid in the village of Kita- 
toshima, about five miles from the city of Tokyo. 
It is a philosophical narrative, very interesting 
in its way, but too long to be noticed here in 
detail. Enough has been said to show that the 
Kokumin-no-Tomo has made an excellent de- 
parture, and to give our readers some idea of 
the light reading provided for the Japanese 
public by the best li//erafeurs of the day. 


NOTES. 


THE SUMMER NUMBER OF ‘THE ‘ KOKUMIN-NO- 
TOMO,” 
Tue Kokumin-no-Tomo of the 2nd instant offers 
a treat to its readers, in the form of a supple- 
ment of more than 40 pages of literary matter 
of high merit. Under the heading Omokage, 
we find more than a dozen well-selected transla- 
tions from European poets—Shakespear, Goethe, 
Byron, Heine, and several others. Though 
some of them are rendered in the Chinese style, 
the majority are translated into easy and grace- 
ful Japanese. Next comes a story by Mr. 
Aiba, called “A Fine Night.” Mr. Aiba is 
one of the best known and most promising 
novelists of the new school. In this, his latest 
publication, he recounts the earlier part of his 
own life—a life full of incidents that may yet 
form good materials for an interesting novel. 
He isa native of Sanj6, in the Province of Echigo, 
and his father is a farmer and merchant. The 
young man’s education, however, was taken care 
of by his uncle, a practising physician, from 
whom, says our author, he received more love 
than from his father. After naively observing 
that in his boyhood his literary ability was the 
pride of the district, he proceeds to narrate 
with what elation he received, at the age of 
thirteen, the appointment of assistant teacher in 
a primary school ; how he subsequently removed 
to Niigata to study a foreign language ; how he 
was dissatisfied with the instruction imparted 
there; and how, in fact, he considered him- 
self a great man while he was still in his 
native province. At the age of seventeen, 
with the: permission of his parents, he left 
his home for Tokyo, having 6 yex in his 
purse for travelling expenses, and 30 yen ina 
cotton belt, which his mother sewed for him, 
and which he wore next to his skin. He 
describes in simple but touching language his 
feelings of mingled joy and depression in 
parting from his parents, for how many months 
or years he knew not. The account of his 
feelings while on the journey is not less un- 
affected or less moving. On the first night 
of his travels he found himself unable to sleep, 
his mind being full of memories of the parents 
he had left at home, of varions plans for the 
future course of his life, and of anxiety about 
the security of the money in his belt. Arriving 
in Tokyo and alighting near the Megane-bashi 
from ahackney carriage that carried him from 
Kumagai, he was dejected and disappointed to 
find himself in the busy crowd of the capital, 
an unknown and obscure rustic, of whom no 
body took any notice except j/nrikésha-coolies 
and carriage boys, who yelled to him to get out 
of their way. Having a letter of introduction 
from his uncle to a certain person at Asakusa, 
he lodged at the latter's house for a few 
days. But, before entering any school, he was 
robbed of his money, and, being too proud 
either to continue the guest of his uncle's 
acquaintance, or to ask his parents for a fresh 
remittance, he apprenticed himself to a print- 
ing office somewhere in Asakusa. On a 
fine, though exceedingly hot, summer night, 
the apprentice, finding the printing office too 
hot for sleep, stole out to enjoy a cooling on the 
Azuma-bashi. This night forms a turning 
point in the career of the young author. When 
he reached the bridge, it being abont 10 o'clock, 
the place was not yet entirely deserted by people 
who, like himself, had come to enjoy the cool 
breeze of the river. Gradually, however, passers 
became fewer and fewer, until the place was 
almost entirely wrapped in solitude. Yet, the 
longer he stayed there, the more disinclined was 
he to return to the hot room of the printing 
office. While thus leaning on the parapet of 
the bridge about midnight, he was suspected 
by the police to be meditating suicide in the 
river. With difficulty he succeeded in dis- 
pelling this not unreasonable suspicion, and 
still remained on the bridge to breathe the fresh 
night air, ‘Leaning on the rails,” he tells us, 
“IT counted the strokes of the bell of Kinryu- 
zan (Asakusa)—twelve, Passers-by became 
few and far between ; lights on both sides of the 
river were extinguished ; boats smoothly glided 


THE KARUIZAWA BURGLARY. 
A SHORT time ago we gave an account of a 
daring burglary which had been committed in 
Karuizawa. Within a quarter of an hour after 
the inmates of the house had fallen asleep, the 
enterprising burglar, in the full light of the 
moon, had entered and begun to secure his 
booty. The sudden awakening of his victims 
put an end to his operations ; but he was fortu- 
nate enough to get away with two watches, a 
small purse containing a few sez, and a hand- 
bag and box full of ribbons, ties, lace, and such 
like. The bag and the box, with their compara- 
tively valueless contents, have now been found 
—lying on the edge of a small grove in ‘the 
neighbourhood, no doubt just as they were turn- 
ed over by the robber in his eager search for 
valuables. Close beside the apparent rubbish, 
some torn fragments of a Japanese letter were 
also discovered. These have been placed in 
the hands of the police, and may perhaps aid in 
the tracking of the robber, of whom, so far, 
nothing has been heard. 


AN EXPERIMENT IN FEMALE EDUCATION 
IN JAPAN. 

To Mr, Ide, Director of the Ordinary Normal 
School of the Prefecture of Yamanashi, belongs 
the credit of having successfully carried out a 
new experiment in female education in Japan. 
Under the administration of the late energetic 
Minister of State for Education, Viscount Mori, 
it was made a part of the educational system to 
give practical lessons to students in observing 
nature, by rural excursions under the superin- 
tendence of instructors and professors. But 
such excursions were confined to male students 
alone. Mr. Ide has been the first to apply this 
new method .of practical education to female 
students. On their way home from an excur- 
sion, he and his party, consisting of four male 
teachers, two female teachers, and fifteen female 
students, called at the Department of Education 
on the 3rd instant. Viscount Admiral Enomoto, 
Minister of State for Education, Mr. Tsuji, 
Vice-Minister, and some other officials received 
the party in the upper rooms of the Departmental 
building, and all, it is said, highly approved the 
plan of the excursion. According to informa- 
tion furnished to the Hochi Shimbun by one of 
the teachers of the party, the route seems to 
have covered several interesting localities. The 
party left K6éfu, the seat of their school, on the 
zoth of July, and, coming down over the rapids 
of the Fuji-kawa, took train for Shizuoka at the 
station of lwafuchi. When they reached Shizuoka, 
the lady teachers were charged with the lodging 
and general superintendence of the students. 
One of the male teachers was engaged in prac- 
tical scientific experiments, and the other three 
teachers looked after the general business of the 
parly, while Mr. Ide occupied himself with giv- 
ing practical historical lessons to the students. 
At Shizuoka, the party received particular atten- 
tion from the teachers and students of the 
Normal School of the place, especially from the 

CURRENT RUMOURS. female students, who, despite most inclement 
AT the outset we may state that we do not| weather, attended the visitors to the station on 
place the slightest credit in the rumours which! their departure, and commemorated the occa- 
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sion by composing verses of poetry. The party 
then visited the Prefectures of Aichi and Gifu, 
everywhere receiving marked attention from 
educational authorities and students. They 
next visited Kyoto, where they saw the old Im- 
perial palaces and other celebrated historical 
places. Finally, they proceeded to the Province 
of Ise, where they visited the Imperial shrines 
at Yamada. Both at Kyoto and Ise they are 
reported to have eijoyed excellent opportunities 
for making historical investigations. ‘The in- 
cident seems to us a most interesting illustration 
of Japanese educational methods at this epoch. 


“THE NORTH CHINA HERALD” ON THE TREATY 
REVISION QUESTION. 
To men whose minds are, unfortunately, so 
constituted that the language of others, however 
clear, is apt to be read by them, not according 
to ils real value and meaning, but through the 
fogs of conjecture and canards, plain speak- 
ing, alas, is of little use. Certainly, when 
we took occasion on the 23rd ultimo to dis- 
cuss in these columns the value of the current 
idle gossip about hostility in high quarters to 
Treaty Revision—with special reference to the 
Wippon's impudent assertion that, among other 
Japanese of high position, three-eighths of the 
-Cabinet were strongly opposed to the revision 
programme—we fancied that the language in 
which we exposed the absurdity of all such 
tittle-tattle was not wanting in clearness and 
decision. We asserted most distinctly that there 
was “not the smallest probability that any deci- 
sion had been taken on a question of such vital 
importance without the full concurrence of the 
Cabinet ;” that to attribute opposition to three 
prominent Cabinet Ministers was ‘an obvious 
falsehood,” and nothing but a ‘‘ desperate ex- 
pedient ” resorted to from political motives ; that 
the antagonism was directed at “the Ministry, 
not the treaties,” and founded, ‘‘not on the 
merits of the thing opposed, but on the motives 
of the opponents ;” and a good deal more in 
the same strain. The above, we say, seemed to 
us emphatic and unhesitating enough, if words 
have any meaning. It appears, however, that 
we were mistaken—at least in the opinion of 
the North China Daily News. For that 
journal, after swallowing open-mouthed, as we 
observed last week, the very wild telegram from 
Nagasaki which stated that ‘the Government 
had suspended Treaty Revision because the 
terms accorded to foreigners had been found to 
be contrary to the Constitution ”"—and after 
basing on that wild telegram an article quite 
inconsistent with the judgment and temperance 
usually displayed by our Shanghai contem- 
’ porary, followed it by an equally unrecognisable 
leader the next day. Stirred up by the rash tele- 
gram, and fired by the flashes of electrical thought 
that came in its train, the writer's brain seems to 
have got into a state of supernatural activity, 
which to us, it must be confessed, has rather 
the appearance of temporary hallucination. 
While in this unwholesome state, he seems to 
have discovered that the denials in our article 
above referred to were not as strong as might 
have been expected; that our language sug- 
gested an impression of uncertainty ; that it left 
something to be read between the lines ; and so 
on. Having thus cleared us out of the way, 
the essayist speaks his own mind on the sub- 
ject. He cannot believe that the opposition 
is purely political. He denies—it would be 
interesting to know on what good ground— 
that the Ministry’s- antagonists created the 
agitation, though he allows that they may. 
have fomented it for party purposes. He 
talks about probable early news of an entire 
reconstruction of the Japanese Cabinet, and 
about the hatred of foreigners that he supposes 
to exist to a large extent in this country. He 
flings an insult at the members of the Emperor's 
Cabinet, by crediting them with sufficient clever- 
ness to find ‘‘some way of explaining their 
tergiversation.” Finally, he congratulates the 
British and French Ministers on their ‘‘ fore- 
sight in delaying consent to the revision of 


journals. 


Dover and Calais.....0....... 


n . . H 
Tous who live in Japan, who know that the 


new treaty with Russia was signed last week, 
who know that negotiations to the same end 
with other great Powers, even to the greatest, are 
either under way or about to be begun, and 
who see the flimsy bubbles of childish gossip 
that have floated round this question bursting, 
one by one, day after day, there is no 
necessily to be in any way behind the 
scenes lo recognise that the pretentious chatter 
of the North China Darly News—and, it may 
be added, the Shanghai Mercury—is not only 
contemptible but inexcusable. One would sup- 
pose that Shanghai journalists undertaking to 
write on Japanese questions ought to have no 
difficulty in keeping themselves better informed 
about an empire separated from them by only a 
few hundred miles of sea. It cannot be too 
often repeated that there is not a fragment 
of truth in the babble of the tea-houses, the 
streets, and the sosh/, on the Treaty question, 
which has been so industriously circulated of 
late by inferior Japanese newspapers solely 
for political purposes, and, we regret to say, 
treated far too much au serveunx by some foreign 
We assert with equal emphasis that 
there is nothing in the terms of the Constitu- 
tion which in the mind of any member of the 
Cabinet, or of any sane person, warrants the 


delay for as much as a single hour of the work 
of Treaty Revision. 


BRITISH MAIL STEAMSHIP SUBSIDIES. 


Tur New York Nation, having received several 
enquiries with regard to the sums paid by the 


British Government in the form of steamship 
subsidies, addressed an application direct to 
the British Treasury, and obtained an answer 


on which it bases an interesting article. The 


details, and the New York journal’s comments, 


run as follows :— 


Posv Orrice Packst Service oF GREAT BRITAIN. 
Evrors. Years—1888- 188g 


£13,000 
Dover and Ostend 4.500 
Total for conveyance of mails in Europe ..............+ £17,500 
AMERICA. 
United Kingdom i Stat » &8s,000 
New York and Ber , . 309 
United Kingdom ies ‘ : . 99,250 
ans .. : oe oda pd 1,090 
4,700 
> > vex 11,500 
ndies and Mexico ; 3 ‘ 1,100 
Southamez srazil, and River Plate ‘ wbananes. §,s00 
Panama t WO cisariae Pay soon 3,500 
303,750 
Deduct estimated amount of penalties........c cee so 
Total for conveyance of mails, America ..........c000 £202,700 
AFRICA. 
United Kingdom and West Coast of Africa .. 9,300 
United Kingdom and St. Helena and Ascensi 4474 
£13,974 
Deduct estimated amount of penalties... ix) 
Total for conveyance of mails, Africa ..... £13,924 
5 INDIA, CHINA, AND AUSTRALIA. 
Between Brindisi and Bombay (via Suez Canal),) 
calling at Aden ce cence ceeeeee ee teee ree aee 
Between Brindisi and Shanghai (via Suez Canal, £265,000 
calling at Aden, Colombo, Penang, Sing«pore, | 
and Hongkong ....0.... ccc cee eeececceeeeeeen teeeeen eens J 
Between Brindisi and Adclaide, and between Naples 
and Adelaide (Suez Canal;........c..c.ccascee ceeeeceeeeeeee 190,000 
£435,000 
Deduct estimated amount of penalties ...... 200 


Total for conveyance of mails, India, China, and 
AUStEA Dia 2. veceteesiccesecdezveascavbeenceteecdacsevapadeede denise’ 434,300 


RECAPITULATION. 


Europe £17,700 
Americ 202,700 
Africa ... 13,924 
Asia and 434,800 
£069,134 
Less repaid by Colonies: 

West Indies £12,360 

East Indies 63,000 

Australia.. 75,000 
160,360 

Net payment by the Imperial Government for foreign 
post-office packet service ... £498,764 


That these payments to steamship lines are simply for 
services rendered, being exactly like the payments to rail- 
way and stage lines for carrying the mails, is made plain 
by two facts. Inthe first place, bids for the service are 
advertised, and they 2re not restricted to British lines, 
Vhe lowest Lid is accepted invariably, without regard te the 
nationality of the cumpeting Hines. Again, the British 


postal service, foreign and dumestic, yields a net revenue : 


of about £3,000,000, the receipts being about £8,co0,o00 
and the expenditures about £s,ce0,coo. “The domestic 
telegraph service is included in these figures, the receipts 
from which are al-out equal ta tre expenses. The post- 


the treaties ”"—a view of the case which, how- | office is a business department of the Government, of which 
. the fovelen-packet s H is a i and this service is 
ever well meant, will hardly, we fancy, be | ¢ foveign-packet seivice is a branch, and this service is 


: : procured on the same terms and conditions as the dumes- 
appreciated by either of those gentlemen.’ tic. It has nothing of the character of a subsidy. It is 


presumed that the service pays for itself in the postages 
collected Certainly the European and American branches 
more than pay their way. Possibly the ast Indian ser- 
vice may show a loss; but if so, it is analogous to our far 
Western service, where distances are great, expenses 
heavy, and receipts small. 

There is no point of similarity between the English 
packet service an:i the proposed subsidies to shipping in 
this country, In the one a payment is made on the piin- 
ciples of competition in the open market for carrying the 
mails, the Government being reimbursed by the postage 
money collected; in the other a bounty is proposed on the 
basis or mileage sailed. In the former the definite end to 
be reached is the carrying of letters; in the latter the 
definite end is the sailing of the ship, or, as the friends of 
the measure most commonly say, the ‘carrying of the 
flay.’?  Vheis idea is that, it the flag is carried ‘around the 
world at Government expense, commerce will “ follow the 
flag.’ Commerce will do nothing of the kind. Commerce 
will follow the dollar wherever it is to be found, quite re- 
gardless of bunting, The flag goes to the North Pole 
sometimes, but commerce never follows it thither. Com- 
mirce goes to Liverpool, Havie, Bremen, and Hamburg, 
whether a Hag oes there or not 

But it may be said that Great Britain has arrived at her 
present stage of postal efficiency and postal selvency by 
subsidies paid in the past, and that she would never have 
been able to make ends meet in her foreign packet service 
without a long course of bounties, ‘his may be true, but 
it does not follow that we, in the year 188g, should begin 
where England was in 1849. _In 1849 it cost a great deal 
more to run steamships than it now costs, while the receipts 
were much smaller, here has been a steady lessening 
of the cost on the one side, and an increase of gain on the 
other, ever since. We stand to-day on as good a footing 
as any other country, except for our antiquated navigation 
laws and our antiquated tariff laws—the one forbiding us 
to buy ships where they can be got cheapest, and the other 
crippling commerce by saddling the return cargo with 
enormous and unnccessary duties. 


COUNT OKUMA’S LAST CALLER. 


Count Oxuma appears to have had an unsoli- 
cited visit from one of those political fanatics 
calling themselves Sosh?. The name of the 
visitor in this case was Koyama Katsutaro. It 
is an article of the Soshz creed that merely by 
letting his hair grow jong, wearing dirty clothes, 
and devoting himself to questions which he 
does not understand, a man acquires the right 
to have a voice in councils of State. Accord- 
ingly, Koyama made several attempts to obtain 
an interview with the Minister, but, being un- 
successful, he finally resorted to the device of 
climbing over the fence of Count Okuma’s 
official residence, and secreting himself in the 
garden. This he did during the night of the 
3tst ultimo, and the following morning, when 
Count Okuma was about to drive out in his 
carriage, Koyama stepped from his hiding place 
and enquired whether the equipage belonged to 
the Minister. The coachman had the wit to 
answer in the negative, and meanwhile the con- 
stable on duty arrested the intruder. Koyama’s 
intentions seem to have been entirely peaceful; 
he carried no weapon of any sort. But, as such 
methods of seeking interviews are at least 
suspicious, he has been detained for further 
investigation. 


THE RISING GENERATION OF SATSUMA MEN. 
THe Kokumin-no-Zomo, in a recent issue, 
publishes an interesting article in regard to 
the actions of the rising generation of Satsu- 
ma, a guestion which is at present beginning to 
attract much public attention. It is a note- 
worthy fact, as we lately remarked in these 
columns, that great political activity is mani- 
fested among the younger Satsuma men, The 
Kokumin-no-Zomo observes that they seem to 
be now on the eve of a great and significant 
undertaking. They appear determined to strike 
out for themselves a bold policy. There are, it 
is true, old Satsuma men who have lost all the 
energy and spirit that formerly characterized 
their race; but it is a great mistake to assume 
that the influence of Satsuma will terminate 
with the present generation. There are at this 
moment a large number of adventurous and 
enterprising young men in the country, whose 
hearts are imbued with the spirit created by 
Niino Musashi, perfected by Junsei Ko, and 
revived by Saigo Nanshu (Takamori). They 
have determined to engage in political warfare 
under the new constitutional régime. The 
Aokumin-no-Tomo passes on to discuss the 
means by which the young Satsuma men aspire 
to gain an influence in the political arena, 
It says there are some foolish people who 
advise the youth of Satsuma to think lightly 
of such things as political principles, and to re- 
main true to the older generation, who are now 
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in the enjoyment of the sweets of office. To 
give such advice to young Satsuma is like 
telling a patient suffering from weak diges- 
tion to drink sake. The only effect will be to 
aggravate the malady. The Aokumsn-no-Tomo 
remarks that the policy recommended is just 
the one which the men of Satsuma have been 
wont to pursue; but, now that even thieves and 
robbers put on the disguise of philanthropists, it 
is madness to hope that a course like that above 
referred to can secure success. For, in pursuing 
it, Satsuma men would have to form themselves 
into alocal combination with a military organiza- 
tion, devoted to the interests of their particular 
locality. If they follow such a course, they 
must be ready to meet the opposition of the rest 
of the nation. They will, in fact, become the 
objects of the hatred and contempt of all their 
countrymen, But the Kokumin-no-Tomo is 
confident in the belief that none of the rising 
generation of Satsuma are foolish enough to 
adopt such a blind policy, and that they will 
be the first to put an end to it if it now 
exists. Our contemporary then proceeds to 
analyze the character of the Satsuma race. 
Tt is a mistake to suppose that Satsuma 
men owe their influence entirely to their 
capacity for combination, conspicuous as that 
quality is in their nature. The Kokumin- 
no-Tomo says the Satsuma race is straight- 
forward, bold, and enterprising, and it is noted 
at the same time for its capacity to reflect 
and weigh considerations before taking any 
step. What is most remarkable in the men of 
Satsuma is, according to our contemporary, this 
combination of two opposing qualities. They 
are, therefore, not only born soldiers, but they 
are also born statesmen. Who were the greatest 
general and greatest statesman of modern Ja- 
pan? Were they not Saigo and Okubo—the two 
representatives of Satsuma? The Aokumin-no- 
Tomo, consequently, thinks it an insult to tlte 
capacity of Satsuma men to advise them to 
pursue the old policy of militant combination ; 
and advises them to cut themselves adrift 
from all the local influences that have hitherto 
guided the actions of their elders, and to act 
for the benefit of the country. The Xosumsn-no- 
Tomo further recommends them to form them- 
selves into a purely political party, and con- 
cludes its article by referring to the rebellion of 
Saigo as the strongest proof of the argument 
that it is foolish to rely on the power of mere 
local combination. 


POLITICAL PARTIES AT WAKAMATSU. 


Tue town of Wakamalsu, in the Prefecture of 
Fukushima, was the seat of the celebrated clan 
of Aizu, formerly distinguished for the bravery 
of its adherents. The tenacity and dauntless 
courage with which the men of Aizu resisted 
the advancing troops of Satsuma, Choshu, and 
several other large clans at the time of the Re- 
storation, are still fresh in the minds of the 
nation. The terrible losses suffered in the 
hopeless struggles of 1£68, seemed for some 
time afterwards to have entirely paralyzed the 
clan. But during the last twenty years or 
so, indications have been growing gradually 
more distinct that the clansmen retain their old 
energy, and it is now predicted by many people 
that they will soon reassert their influence in 
the councils of State. Though not at heart 
disloyal to the Imperial cause, their apparent 
opposition to the form of the Centralized Go- 
vernment doomed thenr to the fate of rebels. 
They were accordingly deprived of their heredi- 
tary pensions, and many of them were even 
ordered to change their abodes to other pro- 
.vinces. Thus forced to rely solely on their own 
individual exertions, they have struggled most 
courageously under the new conditions . of 
modern Japanese life, and the result is that, 
while the shizoku of other clans, except such as 
entered the public service, have been reduced 
to a miserable condition, the former clansmen 
of Aizu are now able to sustain themselves either 
as merchants, as manufacturers, or as farmers. 
At present there are various political associa- 
tions and parties at Wakamatsu. But according 
to the Hochi Shimbun, it appears that the A7a:- 
shin-fo is most influential there. There is also 
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a club called the Aizu Kyokas, erroneously con- 
sidered by some to be under the influence of 
the Dardo-Danketsu, but in reality nota political 
asscciation pure and simple. It is mainly an in- 
dustrialassociation, composed of men of different 
political creeds. Further there isan independent 
party, of which General Yamakawa and Mr. 
Akabane, a Secretary of the Foreign Office, are 
recognized leaders. This party does not appear 
to be at present very influential. The Dardo- 
Danketsu is said to be very weak at Wakama- 
tsu, its promoters being at best only barristers of 
doubtful character, and sundry insignificant 
members of inferior society. 


THE CONSERVATIVE LEADER AND TREATY 
REVISION, 
AccorpinG to the I/ataichi Shimbun, General 
Viscaunt Torio, who in political circles is called 
the leader of the Conservative party, has made 
an unsuccessful attempt to organise a protest 
against the programme of ‘Treaty Revision. 
The story is that the General recently invited to 
his residence several persons supposed to be of 
the same way of thinking as himself, among 
them members of the Privy Council and 
five or six Senators. But, unfortunately for the 
success of the project, one of the Senators 
proved a most disagreeably opiniated person. 
Taking up the running at an early stage 
of the proceedings, this Senator declared that it 
would be difficult to find in the history of Japan 
anything more worthy of applause than the 
scheme of Revision, and that those who opposed 
it were ignorant of the country’s true interests. 
His opinion, though so diametrically contrary 
to the purpose for which the meeting had been 
called, is said to have found favour with the 
majority of those present. . The Afarnichi even 
adds that so thoroughly persuaded is the Senate 
of the advantages of the scheme that its speedy 
adoption is likely to be officially urged by that 
body at an early date. General Viscount Torio’s 
campaign has thus begun badly—if indeed it 
was ever really begun at all. Rumour further 
says that General Viscount Tani, whose name 
will descend to history for his connection with 
the agitation of 1887, has come to Tokyo— 
where he certainly is now—for the purpose of 
essaying a ré/e somewhat similar to that played 
by him in connection with the wreck of the last 
Treaty ; but well-informed persons doubt this. 
General Torio’s experience, at all events, is not 
calculated to encourage his brother-in-arms. 


RAILWAYS. 


Our civilisation, in its material aspects at least, 
advancing by leaps and bounds, presents noth- 
ing so striking and bewildering, nothing so 
difficult to realise, as the wonderfully rapid 
development of railway enterprise in all parts 
of the world. Since the opening in 1825 of the 
Stockton-Darlington line, but 64 short years 
ago, railways have been built in an ever ac- 
celerated ratio: the close of 1840 saw 5,369 
miles of 1860, 67,068, and of 1880, 228,055. In 
other words, the railways of the world increased 
between 1840 and 1860 by 61,699, and in the 
twenty following years by no less than 160,987 
miles, while the increase between 1880-1887 
has been 112,379 miles, that is, in seven years 
about 70 per cent. of the increase of the twenty 
preceding years. Taking the five years from 
1883 to the end of 1887 only, we find that 
they present an increase of 65,034 or 23.6 
per cent.; of the total. America’s contribu- 
tion to this increase heads the list with 62 
per cent., then comes Europe with 23.7, and 
Asia with 5.7 per cent., the rest falling to the 
other continents. When each division of the 
globe is compared with itself at the beginning 
and end of these five years, Austria with an in- 
crease of 47.7 per cent. carries off the palm. 
America’s increase is chiefly due to the United 
States, which represent 77 per cent. of the total 
increase, then to British North America with 9 
per cent.; while the Argentine Republic (with 
4.5 per cent.), Brazil, Mexico, and Chile fol- 
low at a considerable distance and in the order 
named. Relatively speaking, however, these 
Soute-American States, like some of the Euro- 


pean, make up for lost time, as it were. 
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The 
increase of the length of railways in these 


countries is represented by 84.2 per cent. for 


the Argentine Republic, by 57.7 for Chile, by 
55.5 for Brazil, and by 35.6 for Mexico. 
After America Europe has furnished the largest 
percentage of the net increase of the world’s 
railways viz., 15,407 miles, or 23.7 per cent. 
Comparing each country with itself during this 
period, Italy with 24.4 per cent. stands first, 
then Austria with 18.6, followed by France with 
15.2, Russia with 13.5, Spain with 12.8, Ger- 
many with 10.6, and Great Britain and Ireland 
with 4.8 per cent. As regards absolute increase, 
France comes first, then Austria, Germany, 
Russia, Italy, Great Britain, and Spain. Asia's 
increase, when compared with her standing at 
the end of 1882, is represented by 36.1 per 
cent., a large and remarkable increase chiefly 
due to the Indian and Transcaspian railways 
and to Japan. China lags behind. Central 
Africa also presents but a weak beginning in 
railway enterprise; but Cape Colony with 
an increase of 43.2, and Algiers-Tunis with 
one of 39.4 per cent., occupy prominent posi- 
tions. In Australia, New South Wales stands 
first as regards the length of the railways 
built, while the less developed Queensland 
can boast of an increase of 68.8 per cent. 
Comparing the length of railways with the area 
of the different countries, Belgium and Saxony 
stand first, closely followed by Great Britain, 
Alsace-Lorraine and Baden. A comparison of 
length of railways with population places the 
thinly. peopled Sweden first. Railways with 
three and four lines are rare, and are found 
chiefly in the east of the United States (New 
York Central and Pennsylvania roads). 
Double lines, however, are frequent, and are 
the unfailing concomitant of active commer- 
cial life within a nation. Here England, with 
54.1 per cent. of all her railways thus built, is 
easily first, then follow France with 37.3, Ger- 
many with 28.4, Russia with 15.4, Austria with 
8.4, and Italy with 6.8 per cent., while Belgium 
can boast of 28, Holland of 24.7, Switzerland 
of 15.2, and British India of 6.5 percent. The 
northernmost railway, which crosses the Polar 
circle, is found in Sweden, was built by an 
English company, and connects Lulea on the 
Gulf of Bothnia with the rich and _ profitable 
Gellivare mines about 40 miles north of the 
Polar circle. The whole length of the railways 
of the world at the end of 1887 was 340,434 
miles, that is 13.7 times the circumference of 
the earth measured at the equator, and almost 
one-half longer than the mean, distance of the 
moon from the earth. 


A TEACHERS’ STRIKE. 


News comes from the town of Hamada in the 
Province of Iwami, that a strike of teachers has 
taken place in the primary schools. There seem 
to be two primary schools in that place, re- 
spectively called the East and West Schools. It 
appears that there have been some differences 
of opinion between the head-masters and tea- 
chers of these schools about the question whe- 
ther it is desirable to have a summer vacation 
or not. On the 31st of July last, the head- 
masters called before them the teachers in their 
schools, and told them that this year instruction 
should be continued all through the summer 
without interruption. The teachers very natur- 
ally revolted against this extremely unwise 
decree of their superiors, and refused to 
attend to their duties at the schools from the 
next day. The head-masters became very 
much irritated at this refractory conduct on 
the part of their inferiors, and are reported to 
have ordered some of the latter to send in their 
resignations, while others were summarily dis- 
missed from the service. It is said that the 
matter has not yet ended. If this statement ot 
the case be correct, however, we must confess 
that our sympathies are entirely with the teach- 
ers. It is not only monstrously unwise but 
extremely cruel to think of making children toil 
at their studies right through the hot weather. 
All work and no play has been too much the 
maxim of rash Japanese educators for many 
years. 
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TROPICAL AFRICA. 
Now that Reuter’s messages are again calling 
our attention to the unsettled problems of Up- 
per Egypt and Nubia, we need make no excuse 
for reterring to Professor Drummond’s ‘ Tro- 
pical Africa.” The Great Dark Continent, so 
litle known and so ill cared for, has attracted 
increased attention during late years, but no 
one will lay down Professor Drummond’s most 
able sketch without wishing that the public 
interest in the country was tenfold more keen 
and wide-reaching than it is. The book is sad 
reading ; the chapter significantly entitled ‘‘ The 
Heart-Disease of Africa” especially so. It is 
scarcely necessary to add that the cursed and 
treacherous inroads of the Arab slave-dealers 
constitute Africa’s heart-disease. Not only have 
extensive domains and fair villages been denuded 
of all their able-bodied adults, the crops destroy- 
ed, and the land generally ravaged, but some 
districts—though the word “ district is perhaps 
hardly applicable to territories measuring two, 
three, and four hundred miles in length and 
breadth—have been completely depopulated. 
The .case of one tribe in particular, the Wa- 
Nkonde, who occupied the region north of 
Lake Nyassa, ‘“‘a country of exceptional fer- 
tility and beauty,” is cruel enough to excite 
surprise that the humanitarian spirit which 
rendered the war of the Rebellion in the 
United States inevitable can, year after year, 
comfortably and placidly listen to reports 
of man’s dominion over man, infinitely more 
atrocious than the most revolting brutality ever 
perpetrated on a southern plantation. The 
Wa-Nkonde, “by their own inherent ability 
and the natural resources of their country, 
were on the high road to civilization,” until 
an Arab found his way to them, and was good- 
naturedly, but with fatal results, allowed to re- 
main, ‘on suffrance.” He bought land, and by 
and by was joined by other Arabs, until in time 
they became sufliciently strong to bring about 
the ever-customary quarrel, the seizure of all 
who gave promise of reaching the coast, the 
massacre of the remainder, and the giving of the 
village to lames. ‘This bloody incident, unre- 
deemed by a single mitigating circumstance, 
occurred less than two yéars ago, and what was 
one of the most promising spots in a dark and 
sad land was completely blotted out, as though 
such a people as the Wa-Nkonde had never 
existed. If it be true that any portion of the 
revival of the devilish activity of the Arabs—that 
too clearly cursed and cursing race—can be 
traced to an idea that English hatred of the 
slave-trade had given place to indifference—an 
idea begotten, some think, of the withdrawal 
of the old slave refuge ship London from 
Zanzibar harbour—it will be a painful reflection 
for the magnates of Downing Street. Much 
more probably is it attributable, we think, to the 
failure to deal a crushing blow to the Mahdi in 
Darfar. The bravado and assertion of the 
Arab in the south are but a reflex result of the 
successful maintenance of the Crescent standard 
in far-off Khartoum. The Wa-Nkonde episode, 
Professor Drummond states, was remarkable for 
the fact that “for the first time probably in 
Central Africa, the Mohammedan defiance to the 
Christian power was open and undisguised.” 
Hitherto the Arab had worked in secret. ‘The 
mere presence of a white man in the country 
was sufficient to stay hishand. On this occasion 
the Arab not only did not conceal his doings 
from the Europeans, or flee when he was re- 
monstrated with, but turned and attacked his 
monitors.” Lake Nyassaand its neighbourhood 
are the scene of Lieutenant Hawes’ Consular 
labour, if we mistake not. It is to be sincerely 
hoped that the Home Government may be spurred 
on to assert in a decisive and unmistakable way 
its intention to preserve and cherish the ‘herit- 
age secured to it by the labours of Livingstone, 
and of the noble band, small in numbers, of mis- 
sionaries and scientists and Consular represen- 
tatives, etc. who have bravely accepted the task 
the great explorer laid down with his life, and 
who alsoin turn have, almost without excep- 
tion, found lonely graves in the heart of Fast 
Equatorial Africa. It is a pity that a little 
of the vigilance and push, now and lately mani- 


fested by certain continental Powers, cannot be 
displayed by the Power which, of all others in- 
terested in the vast and still practically unknown 
continent, is most likely to have due regard Jo the 
immense moral responsibilities which sovereignty 
entails. The desire has been present, as Prof. 
Drummond pertinently points out, through suc- 
cessive Administrations; and undoubtedly some 
adequate measures would ere this have been 
taken, had the different Governments enjoyed 
more than enongh time for home measures and 
questions. The folly of holding doggedly to 
old notions respecting the Government of Ire- 
land, that ceaseless drag on the Parliamentary 
coach, becomes more than irksome, nay, almost 
intolerable, when one thinks of the unavoidable 
neglect of other, farther-off, but dangerously 
pressing affairs, merely because of a resolve 
to manage the minutiz oneself rather than 
delegate others to the task. England’s best 
preparation for the struggle which, we regret- 
fully take it, must sooner or later confront 
her, would be the entrusting of the utmost 
responsibility and authority to local, provincial, 
and State elective bodies, and the con- 
sequent devotion of the time and care of the 
highest legislative and executive body she 
possesses to matters of foreign and Imperial as 
distinguished from insular interest. We may 
continue to doze on in a fool's paradise, and 
refuse to be put about or disturbed, but let it at 
least be recognised that we are thereby seriously 
handicapping ourselves in the world’s race, and 
inviting others, whose hands are less engaged, 
to step in and reap the fruit of the indomitable 
pluck and devotion of our own countrymen, 


80, 1,041 males and 2,250 females ; total 3,430, 
of which there are 1,072 males and 2,358 
females ; in the prefecture of Ehime there are: 
above too, 1 male and 3 females; above go, 125 
males and 216 females ; above 80, 2,843 males 
and 3,706 females ; total 6,894, of which there 
are 2,969 males and 3,925 females; in the pre- 
fecture of Fukuoka, there are: above 100, 2 
females ; above 90, 101 males and 265 females ; 
above 80, 2,784 males and 4,528 females; total 
7,680, of which 2,885 are males and 4,795 
females. 


SHIPPING CASUALTY. 

A TELEGRAM was received in Shanghai on Sun- 
day the 4th instant, stating that the C.M.S.N. 
Co.'s steamer Fungshun, Captain Tisdall, 
commodore of the company’s fleet, struck 
on a previously unknown rock near the N.E. 
Promontory, at between 8 and 9 o’clock on 
Friday night, and had since been beached in 
a sandy place some four or five miles from 
the Lighthouse. It appears that only the 
steamer's forehold is damaged, there being eight 
feet of water in it, the main hold and the engine- 
room being clear of water. As soon as the 
telegram reached Shanghai, orders were given 
to the Fungching, which only arrived on Satur- 
day night, to discharge her cargo as quickly as 
possible, and to proceed with powerful pumps and 
appliances to the steamer. The locality of the 
accident is near to where the /ungshun’s sister 
ship, the Pau/ah, was lost on the 21st July, 1887. 
The Asinsheng had been ordered to proceed 
to the assistance of the Fungshun from Tien- 
tsin. 


A NEW QUESTION IN TREATY REVISION. 

WHILE negotiations for Treaty Revision have 
been carried to a successful and mutually satis- 
factory conclusion with the United Statesof Ame- 
rica, with Germany, and with Russia, a certain 
Great Power—so, at least, says the Mochi Shim- 
bun—shows a disposition to insist obstinately 
on one of the most singular, least statesmanlike, 
and, as we think, most indefensible conditions 
embodied in the draft Treaty of 1887. The 
condition is that the foreigners employed judi- 
cially in the Supreme Court should not be re- 
movable except by the decision of a Disciplinary 
Tribunal (Chokar-Sarban), consisting also of 
foreigners. Such a condition would evidently 
be in the highest degree unpalatable to the 
Japanese people. The employment of legal 
experts of foreign origin in a judicial capacity 
is already unpleasant, even though their num- 
ber be small, and though they not only submit 
to Japanese jurisdiction, but are also circum- 
stanced, in evervthing relating to their office, 
exactly as their Japanese confréres are cir- 
cumstanced. If to this agreement—-which Ger- 
many, America, and Russia find satisfactory — 
there be superadded a proviso still further 
emphasizing the distinction between the -for- 
eign and the Japanese Judges, by making 
the former immovable except by the verdict of 
a foreign tribunal, the whole arrangement will 
be rendered needlessly offensive to Japan. To 
insist upon anything of the sort is to declare in 
the plainest terms that no faith is placed in the 
Japanese Constitution, for by that instrument 
the immovability of all Judges in Japan, ex- 


CHINA’S SORROW. 


We take, the following from the W.-C. Datly 
News :-— 

Telegranis to the following effect have been received 
by the Shanghai Native Committee for the relief of 
the Sufferers by the I‘loods, and handed to us for pubii- 
cation, They are dated the ist and 2nd of August 
and have been sent by the Comn.ittee’s agents, Messrs. 
Yen Sié and Shéng, who are at the scene of the recent 
breach at Chang-kiu. These telegrams bring the first 
intimation of there being a breach in the northern as 
well as in the southern embankments, which was fore- 
shadowed in our Tientsin correspondent’s recent ac- 
count cf the muddy waters and strange fish that were 
pouring into the Peiho from the Grand Canal, ‘Ihe 
district now floode:t on the north of the Yellow River 
covers more than half the country between Chinan-fu 
and the sea, and, inste»d of saying that the embank- 
ments have brcken, it would probably be more correct 
to say that the river, being unable to get to the sea, 
through the silting-up of its mouth, has converted the 
low land on both sides of the latter part of its course 
into an enormous inland sea. ‘lhe telegrams are as 
follows :— 

It is reported that the great dam at Pei-leh K’ow 
has burst, and that Tsi-yang Hien is surrounded by 
the water. If true, Hui-min Pin Chow, Chen-hwa, 
and Hai-fung Districts must have suffered the full 
brunt of the flood. Money is urgently needed to save 
life. Sié starts to-morrow for P'u Tai Hien, to dis- 
tribute relief, 

In the districts mentioned in our first telegrams as 
flooded, while occupied in saving life with boats we 
beard just now that uorth of the Yellow River, other 
dams having burst, the water has overwhelmed Wu- 
ting Prefecture, including the Shang-ho, Hui-min, Pin- 
chow, and Chen-hwa Districts. Money and help are 
urgently needed to save life. 

Yhe third telegram details the districts in which 
the little band of charitable Chinese gentlemen from : ; 
Shanghai, with two others from ‘lientsin, are dis-|Cept for due cause, is guaranteed. Besides, 
tributed, and continues :—Since the bursting of the; how is the proposed Disciplinary Tribunal to be 
eerie a a had ey IIs. rob aaa ae Viceroy | organised ? Doubtless the idea is that it should 

i, an s. 30,000 from Shanghai. e steamer oe : . 
left on 2yth July We are earnestly canvassing every- eaualst oF the four foreign Judges themselves, 
where for more help. or, in practice, of the three whose colleague’s 
conduct might demand investigation. The 
mere statement of such a scheme seems suffi- 
cient to condemn it. If no trust can be placed 
Tue Oficial Gazefle, ina note with regard to}in the organization of the Japanese Judiciary, 
those persons who recently received money pre-jand in the Constitution which makes it inde- 
sents from the Emperor on account of old age,|pendent of the Executive and guarantees the 
gives the following information as to the Pre-|immovability of the Judges, then assuredly 
fectures of Yamaguchi, Wakayama, Ehime, and|the time for abolishing extraterritoriality has 
Fukuoka. In the Prefecture of Yamaguchi|not come. For, what,could be more contra- 
there are: above 100 years, 3 females; above go|dictory than to agree, on the one hand, that 
years, 131 males and 237 females; above 8o, |all the lesser Japanese tribunals, by which juris- 
3,008 males and 4,239 females; total 7,618,} diction will be exercised in ninty-nine out of 
of which there are 3.139 males and 4,479]every hundred cases concerning foreigners, are 
females ; in the Prefecture of Wakayama, there | competent to be entrusted with that jurisdiction, 
are: above 90, 31 males and 108 females; above and to insist, on the other, that the Supreme 
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Court, before which the hundredth case will be 
carried, must be organised on an entirely dif- 
ferent principle as far as concerns the remova- 
bility of the Judges? The object of having 
foreign Judges, as we interpret it, is simply to 
provide that there shall exist a Court of final 
appeal where foreign litigants can be sure of 
having the Japanese Codes interpreted justly 
and intelligently from a foreign point of view. 
The insertion of such a provision is certainly 
not meant to imply want of confidence in the 
good faith of the Japanese Government; but, 
beyond question it would assume that com- 
plexion if saddled with the condition mentioned 
above. We have often said, in discussing this 
subject, that foreign statesmen, recognising the 
importance, from every point of view, of help- 
ing Japan to educate a good Bench, and to 
secure the intelligent impartial administration of 
justice, should endeavour to remove every 
needless obstacle to the employment of Western 
legal exports. Such, apparently, is not the idea 
entertained by the Power now credited with 
seeking to draw a conspicuous and offensive 
line of demarcation between the foreign Judges 
in the Supreme Court and their Japanese 
colleagues. 


THE FLOODS IN SHANTUNG. 
From the A.C. Darly News of the 7th inst. we 
reproduce the following additional information 
about the Shantung floods :— 


The Committee for the relief of the sufferers by the re- 
cent natural calamities in Shantung, which has tts head- 
quarters at the Shanghai Wén pao kuh, an office for the 


, transmission of letters for «fficials, has received the fol- 


lowing telegram from the energetic Mr. Sié of the Tsi-nan 
Committee, ~hantung, dated sth August: - . 

“The villages in the Ilui-min district where religf has 
been distributed have been inundated, owing tu Neavy 
rains, 18 feet deep in parts; dry weather will improve mat- 
ters, but the mountain torrents are now worse than hefore. 
In P u-tai district much rain on the 5th July the varteus 
rivers overflowed and united their waters. At San-ch‘a 
K‘ow, (‘ Three-forks"?) Ma-wan Pah-chwang Nan-kia 
Chwang, Wu-li Chwang, and Si-chwang west of the city, 
there are floods, seventy or more villages recently submer- 
ged. Walf or more of the people have fled. Most import- 
ant now to get families to remove from places in 
danger, when we succeed in this will write to you fully. 
1am in chacge of this work in ‘T'si-tung District.’ 

Shortly before this last calamity, Mr.sié was working 
energetically to induce the people to move in_ from their 
dangerous holdings outside of the ¢ i, large Government 
levées or embankments, and inside of the min nien or 
people’s dykes. which they had built themselves, The rich 
alluvial soil left by recent floods had tempted them out to 
those perilous places, to which at first they only went to 
werk for the day, returning at night to their homes and 
families behind the comparatively powerful protection of the 
fi. With the usual want of forethought of the poor, they 
had finally built their huts on, and removed their wives and 
families out t.., the fields where they worked at the peril of 
their lives, to save themselves the trouble of a daily tramp 
of a few Ji in and out to the scene of their labours. Mr. Sié 
calculated that at the cost of ‘Ils. 300,000, estimating each 
family at four persons, and the cost of temoving of each 
family at Ils. 20, this whole number of people, amounting 
to about 50,000 or 60,000, could be brought in to a place of 
safety behind the ¢7. ‘T's‘ingch‘éng, Chany-k‘iu, Ts‘itung, 
Pin Chow, P-u-ttai and Li-tsin were all considered as dan- 
gerous districts, a belief of the truth of which the recent 
disaster has afforded a melancholy confirmation. At:legram 
from Mr. Sié’s colleague, Mr. Yen. received only a few weeks 
before this most recent inundation, announced that about a 
thousand families had already been prevailed upon by the 
advice of himself and Sié, and were teady to move in 
behind the 27 if assisted with money. The Taotai Shéng 
at Chefoo reported that the water was tising rapidly. 

Over Tls. 1,000,000 have already been given in charity 
with no result but to keep the people alive ina place of 
danger from week to week, and the expenditure of Ts. 
300,000 which Sié and his colleagues were dving their best 
to collect, would have produced permanent results, and 
probably obviated the necessity for further calls for 
charity. 


THE ‘'SEIRON’’ AND COUNT GOTO. 


We alluded in a recent issue to a current rumour 
that Count Goto had sent in his resignation. 
The cause assigned for this step was that some 
very marked difference of opinion had occurred 
between the Count and one of his colleagues, 
ata Cabinet meeting held on the 2nd instant in 
Count Kuroda’s residence at Mita. The Mich 
Nichi Shimbun gave publicity to the rumour, 
but the Sefron emphatically contradicted it, 
declaring it a fabrication of the opponents of the 
Daido-Danketsu. We ourselves entirely dis- 
credited it, but did not allude to it at any 
length because our readers have probably grown 
Wearv ere now of attempting to draw any 
certain conclusions from the innumerable con- 
jectures in the guise of facts published by 
the vernacular press. Perhaps the most in- 
teresting point connected with the affair is that 


the Se/ron should undertake to speak authorita- 
tively of Count Goto’s doings. It is true that 
the journal owes its existence to the Count, and 
that as long as he remained at the head of the 
Daido-Danketsu it might fairly claim to re- 
present, not the party alone, but also its leader. 
To-day, however, Count Goto is a member of 
the Cabirfet, and in his official position he has 
given his assent to measures—nolably the 
scheme of Treaty Revision—which the Sesron, 
as the organ of the Daido-Danketsu, opposes 
in the bitterest and most uncompromising 
manner. It is impossible, therefore, that any 
political connection can still exist between the 
Sefron and Count Goto. When the former 
undertakes to speak for the latter, its utterances 
must be regarded as irresponsible and untrust- 
worthy. 
have felt with the programme of the Dardo- 
Danketsu at the time of its organisation, a wide 
gulf must have arisen between himself and his 
party on this question of Treats Revision, unless, 
indeed, we accept the incredible alternative that 
Count Goto, while officially endorsing the 
Treaty Revision scheme, is privately in accord 
with the opposition offered to it by the Dasdo- 
Danketsu. Perhaps the Setron will pardon us, 
as benighted foreigners, if we beg it to explain 
in what sense it speaks of Count Goto’s enemies 
as the foes of the Dardo-Dankelsu, and how 
far the public is expected to believe that its 
anli-governmental diatribes bave the support 
of the present Minister of State for Communica- 
tions. Our own conviction is that Count Goto, 
as a loyal and honourable man, stands, in his 
present official position, entirely apart from the 
party he organised when in opposition, and that, 
in denouncing the doings of the Cabinet of 
which he is a member, the Serron is virtually 
denouncing him. The most unscrupulous agi- 
tators must understand that, if a Cabinet Mi- 
nister does not approve of the policy adopted 
by the Cabinet in respect of a question so vital 
as that of Treaty Revision, his plain duty is to 
retire from the Government, and that, as long 
as he remains in the Cabinet, he cannot escape 
responsibility for its doings. It seems to usa 
most curious phase of Japanese politics that a 
journal uncompromising in its hostility to the 
Cabinet’s foreign policy should assume a posi- 
tion of sympathy and accord with a member of 
the Cabinet. 
THE CHINESE IN JAPAN, 

Tue North China Daily News, commenting 
on our remarks with reference to the opponents 
of Treaty Revision, says that there ‘exists 
among Japanese a strong dread of foreign com- 
petition—especially Chinese—in the interior,” 
and that ‘the Japanese merchant does not 
want to see a Chinese rival established in every 
principal town.” This statement is surely based 
upon-a misapprehension. There is no uneasi- 
ness felt here with regard to an-influx of 
Chinese under the revised treaties, for the 
simple reason that the revised treaties will add 
nothing to the privileges at present enjoyed by 
the Chinese in Japan. The general public 
seems to be unaware that China is not included 
in the coalition of foreign Powers with the mein- 
bers of which Japan is now negotiating. China's 
Treaty with Japan is a thing apart. It contains 
no most-favoured-nation clause, and its provi- 
sions would be in no degree affected by a 
change, however radical, in the terms of Japan's 
covenants with Western States. We speak here 
only of provisions relating to the opening of the 
country. The tariff question is different. So 
far as concerns customs dues, China is in- 
directly a member of the general conclave of 
Treaty Powers, inasmuch as the terms upon 
which the goods of the latter are admitted to 
Japan cannot in practice be more onerous than 
the terms imposed upon the former. To raise 
the tariff for Western States while leaving it 
unaltered for China would be to discriminate in 
favour of the latter, and against anything of that 
sort Europe and America would equally pro- 
test. But the free admission of Chinese to 
the interior is a horse of another colour. 
No Power can properly claim international 
privileges which it is not itself in-a position to 


. 


Whatever sympathy Count Goto may| 


give reciprocally. China has taken no practical 
steps towards preparing for the abolition of 
Consular jurisdiction. Her laws are just 
what they were a century, nay five centuries, 
ago, and her administration of justice is just as 
deterrent as ever to disciples of Western civiliz- 
ation. Even though she were willing to throw 
open her territories completely to foreign trade 
and residence, no one would care to take ad- 
vantage of the privilege if itentailed—as it must 
necessarily entail—submission to Chinese juris- 
diction. The upshot of the matter is that the 
Treaty Revision now in progress will not affect 
China at all, except in respect of the tariff. Her 
subjects will remain confined within the present 
Treaty Limits, and will retain their consular 
courts as hitherto. When China can properly 
claim for herself an equal status with Western 
States in respect of laws and their administra- 
tion, it will be time enough for her to claim an 
equal status with them in respect of the privi- 
leges their subjects and citizens enjoy in Japan. 
No doubt the day will come when Japan will 
have to give serious attention to the question of 
Chinese immigration, but for the present this 
troublesome problem need not distress her. 
Happily for herself she has the experience of 
the West before her eyes, and being committed 
to nothing as yet, she can prepare deliberately 
for the contingency. 


THE CITY-WARD EXTENSION OF THE KOBU 

RAILWAY LINE. 
We noticed lately that the authorities had not 
deemed it proper to grant a charter to the 
City Railway Company, recently projected by 
some of the most influential business men in 
the capital, for the purpose of constructing rail- 
ways in the city. The projectors are under- 
stood to have decided to apply fora charter 
once more. The result has not yet been made 
known. Weare now informed, however, by the 
Tokyo papers that the Kobu Tetsudo Kaisha has 
obtained a provisional charter for the extension 
of its line from the Shinjuku terminus to Misaki- 
cho in Kanda. It is stated that, as the line be- 
tween Tatekawa and Hachioji (6 miles 40 
chains) is about to be opened for traffic, the com- 
‘pany’s staff are at present all busily employed, 
but that the surveying of the new city line will 
be commenced, under the superintendence of 
Mr. Nomura of the Railway Bureau, as soon as 
the above mentioned road shall have been open- 
ed, which was expected to be about the rith 
instant. 


THE BLINDNESS THAT WILL NOT SEE. 


We do not wish to be discourteodts, but truly 
the Fapan Herald should take some radical 
step to cure itself of its besetting infirmity: its 
unique inability to see clearly when the prospect 
contains any unpleasant feature. Our con- 
temporary has discovered that the Japan Mail 
is ‘in favour of extraterritoriality,” and that we 
have ‘‘turned round and are trying to disparage 
all our former efforts in the cause” of the abo- 
lition of that system. This species of blindness 
is so familiar that every one feels disposed to 
pity rather than to resent it. We should have 
thought, however, that even the twisted intelli- 
gence of the Fapan Herald could appreciate 
the difference between the /ac/ of taking a step 
and the manner of taking it. Undoubtedly we 
have always advocated, and do still advocate as 
vigorously as ever, the abolition of extraterri- 
toriality. Undoubtedly we have always main- 
tained, and do still maintain with unaltered 
conviction, that the preservation of such a system 


in a country like Japan is mischievous and unjust. © 


But we have never once written in favour of a 
heroic measure of abolition. We have always 
recognised in the most unequivocal terms 
that the process of abolition must be deliberate 
and gradual, and that if there are rights to be 
re-asserted on one side, there are also claims 
to be considered on the other. The plan re- 
commended by us in 1882 may be quoted by 
way of example. We suggested then that the 
Treaty Ports with their Consular Courts should 
be left for a term of years undisturbed, but that 
the interior should be immediately thrown open 
to all foreigners willing to submit to Japanese 
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‘jurisdiction — of course under international 
agreement —while availing themselves of this 
sanction. These are virtually the lines of the 
present negotiations. The only difference, had 
they been adopted seven years ago, would have 
concerned the abolition of the Foreign Settle- 
ments and the Consular Jurisdiction exercised 
there; a difference which might easily have 
been expressed in the body of an agreement. 
However, we are not much disturbed about the 
false constructions which our enemies may 
choose to put upon our writings, or the untrue 
versions they give of our language. Events 
have vindicated the wisdom of our course, and 
by events we are content to be judged. 


splendid race. The course was from the pon- 
toon, moored some distance off, to and round 
the bathing barge, to the pontoon again and back 
to the barge. Four started. Crawford took 
a good lead, Mottu and Campbell swimming 
almost together till they reached the barge, 
rounding which Mottu got in front of the 
other and came well up on the l€ader. The 
latter touched the pontoon a second or -two 
sooner than his opponent, but a fine contest 
followed to the barge. Twenty yards out Mottu 
who had slightly fallen back, came up gamely, 
and the rush to the barge resulted in Crawford's 
getting the verdict by an exceedingly contracted 
second. Campbell took third place. The 
committee in charge of the races were Messrs. 
W. W. Campbell, H. C. Litchfield, J. H. Pinn, 
W. W. Sutter, J. Rickett, A. L. Robinson, J. 
Walter, F. Walkinshaw, and Dr. Wheeler. 


Daily News has.done nothing of the kind. On 
the contrary, if ils credulity and rashness with 
respect to the first telegram were inexplicable, 
its conduct with regard to the latter is quite 
astounding. ‘The incident is so peculiar that, 
to make its full force plain to our readers, we 
quote the first and last paragraphs of a short 
editorial published by our Shanghai contem- 
porary on the receipt of the second telegram :— 


We are glad to learn by the telegram from our 
Nagasaki correspondent, which we publish this morn. 
ing, that the statement that treaty revision was to be 
stopped, because the terms accorded to foreign nations 
were found to be inconsistent with the new cunstitu- 
tion, isdenied. * * * ‘The knowledge that repud- 
iation wags ever in contemplation may make the 
Powers that have not yet concluded revised treaties a 
little more careful in following the lead of Mexico, 
the United states, aud Germany, but the fatal step 
has been avoided and means will no doubt be found to 
accommodate the constitution to the treaties if they 
turn out to be actually discordant. 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL DIFFICULTY. 
ConFIDENTLY as some critics, both Japanese 
and foreign, assert that to employ legal experts 
of foreign origin as Judges in the Supreme 
Court would be a violation of the Constitution, 
the leading vernacular journals credited with the 
fullest information of the Government's ideas 
are careful to adinit nothing of the sort. Thus, 
the Matnutchit Shimbun speaks of the theory as 
“ strange,” and says that the proposed engage- 
ment of foreigners in a judicial capacity is in no 
sense contrary to the Constitution, Our con-lare to be located at Shanghai, and fourteen 
temporary does not exactly explain the grounds |yranches will be established at other ports in 
of this dictum, but they are presumably the same] C)ina. The Authorities are teported to have 
as those patent to every thoughtful person, and | .jown themselves very favourable to the scheme. 
more than once advanced by ourselves in pre-| fr, Arao is also said to contemplate augment- 
vious issues. Having regard to the séntiment of ing the business of the firm by degrees until at 
the nation, endeavours will be made, the Atlas. last it shall be worthy to be called the Asiatic 
nicht adds, to obtain naturalized foreign experts, Trading Company. For the purpose of fitting 
as far a5 possible, after Treaty Revision, but young men for the Chinese trade, the firm will 
naturalization will by no means be an essential | tablish a special training school at Shanghai, 
qualification for employment. Of course itrests | afr, Arao will shortly travel in different Prefec- 
with the Emperor to determine what is con-|tures and cities to get suitable candidates for 
stitutional and what is unconstitutional, but the purpose. One of his subordinates, Mr. 
doubtless His Majesty, before pronouncing | {yyka, who has also resided at Hankow for a 
finally on such a question as that now discussed, long time, left for China on the 13thinst. This 
would take the advice of the Cabinet, the Senate, gentleman is said to be specially proficient in 
and the Privy Council. As for the Cabinet, its colloquial Chinese, and as he wears Chinese 
opinion has virtually been recorded already, | ciothes, it is very difficult to distinguish him 
since the programme of Treaty Revision had its} som a nature of China, unless one speaks to 
approval from the outset. The Senate, too, if] jim in Japanese. , 
rumour may be credited, fails to discover 
any conflict between the Constitution and the 
projected step. Butofthe Privy Council’s view 
we have no clear indication. The Privy Council 
includes several statesmen who, as far as the 
public could judge, had been permanently con- 
signed to a political tomb until the creation of 
the body to which they now belong. Since 
their resurrection they have had no opportunily 
of giving practical evidence of their new lease 
of life, and, now that a chance is apparently in 
sight, it would be extremely rash to predict how 
it will be utilized. 


A NEW JAPANESE FIRM IN THE CHINA TRADE. 
A NEw firm has been organized for Chinese 
trade by Mr. Arao, who has been staying at 
Hankow for the past five years for the purpose 
of studying commercial matters. The firm will 
be called the Ni-Shin Bécki Shékai (Japan- 
China Trading Company). Its headquarters 


No better illustration of our contemporary’s 
mental attitude suggests itself than that of the 
young lady who wanted to know whether, if her 
vis-g-vis had had a brother the latter would have 
liked cheese. The Shanghai journal has simply 
two statements to deal with : the first, that Treaty 
Revision was stopped; the second, that it was 
notstupped. Outof these it weaves the wonder- 
ful conclusion that stoppage was in contem- 
plation. In contemplation, forsooh! How 
does the Worth China Daily News know what 
was in contemplation in Tokyo? Not from the 
telegrams it publishes, assuredly. One tele- 
gram says that a certain thing has happened: 
the other, that nothing of the kind has happened. 
Whence, then, the knowledge that it was to 
have happened. If there had been a brother in 
the cheese puzzle his tastes might have been 
ascertained, and if there had been any evidence 
of an intention to suspend the Treaty Revision 
negotiations, the existence of such intention 
might have been assumed. What makes the 
thing more remarkable is that the Worth China 
Daily News itself, in the first of the two para- 
graphs we have quoted, interprets the second 
telegram as a “denial that ‘Treaty Revision was 
to be stopped,” and in the last paragraph calmly 
contradicts this denial and avers that it was to 
have been stopped. We do not pretend to 
funderstand such twistings, but we can assure 
our contemporary that the progress of the nego- 
tiations was never delayed for an instant, and 
that the notion of delaving it was never seriously 
entertained for an instant. 


AN EDITORIAL PARAGRAPH VERY MUCH OUT OF 
JOINT. 
Wu have commented already on the extraordi- 
nary credulity of the Shanghai English press 
which, on the strength of a telegram froma 
Nagasaki correspondent, persuaded itself that 
the Japanese Government had been guilty of 
“ political recalcitration,” and that after this 
empire’s accredited plenipotentiary had solemn- 
ly concluded treaties with two of the Great 
Western Powers, its statesmen had suddenly 
discovered that they were acting unconstitution- 
ally and that they must stop the further progress 
of the negotiations. Such assertions argued 
that the persons making them were singularly 
ignorant of Japanese affairs ; ignorance all the 
more réinaikable in that it admittedly refused to 
be enlightened by statements in these columns 
which, although published a few days before 
the despatch of the misleading telegram from 
Nagasaki, were nevertheless sufficiently emphatic 
to have suggested at least caution. The base- 
less telegram was received in Shanghai on the 
3st of July, and of course contradiction followed 
fast on its heels. Five days later, the same 
correspondent was obliged to wire: ‘It is now 
denied that the Revision of the Treaties has 
been stopped.” This was explicit enough. In 
the first place, the deluded correspendent tele- 
graphed distinctly that the negotiations had 
been stopped ; then immediately afterwards he 
announced by the same means that his previous 
story was incorrect. Under such circumstances 
we should have expected that the NoréA China 
Daily News, guided by canons which, for the 
honour of journalism in the East, it usually 


ENGLAND’S OBSTINACY. 
Unper this heading the Avfumtn-no-Tomo of 
the 12th instant alludes, in an editorial note, to 
a current rumour that the negotiations for a 
revised treaty with England have been hamper- 
ed by a serious difficulty, that Power being 
represented as maintaining that the foreign 
judges appointed to the Supreme Court should 
be made removable only by the decision of a 
disciplinary court composed of the foreign 
judges themselves, The Tokyo journal preceeds 
in this strain:—‘t Is this ramour true? If true, 
then England must be regarded as being very 
hostile to our proposed treaty. When that Power 
maintains that the disciplinary punishments and 
dismissal of foreign judges in the Supreme 
Court should be taken charge of by a court 
composed also of foreigners, we are forced 
to infer that England is little, if at all, dis- 
posed to accept the interpretation of ‘judges 
of foreign origin’ as meaning foreigners 
naturalized in the country. Should the rumour 
in question prove true, then let England alone 
—allow her to be obstinate as long as she likes. 
Quietly desisting from further pushing our 
claims, let us wait until there arises some ex- 
traordinary change within the enemy's camp. 
However obstinate the English Government 
may be in sticking to its objection, the people 
observes with care, would have frankly acknow- |—especially those having commercial connec- 
ledyed its error and confessed that it owed an j tions with this country—will in tine bring pres- 
apology to Japan not only for having been the} sure upon their Government, compelling it to 
means of publishing a falsehood calculated, consent to our proposed treaty, Such is the 
to impair her reputation seriously, but also for; essence of the policy of masterly inaction.” It 
having aggravated the injury by strong editorial seem to be a pity that a journal like the Aosu- 
comments. Unfortunately the North China! min-no-Tomo should jump to conclusions of 


SWIMMING RACES AT THE BOAT CLUB. 
A serixs of swimming and other kindred events 
took place at the Bathing Barge on Thursday. 
The first, starting shortly after five o'clock, 
was a‘ Standing Header” competition from the 
top of the barge, in which six had entered, but 
only three came out. Mottu had the best of 
this the result being 
A.L. Mottu ...... 1] W. W. Campbell... 2] E. P. Nuttall ...... 3 
A swimming race over 100 yards followed. For 
this seven entered, but only three started, Mottu 
being again victorious in 1m. 21sec. 
A. L. Mottu ...... 1] K. F. Crawford ... 2| E. P. Nuttall...... 3 
For the long dive six entered but only five start- 
ed, and Campbell had an easy victory with a 
distance of about 40 yards, the result being 
W. W. Campbell..........: eee Tr] H. F. Arthur oo. eee a 
For the 50 yards race in clothes Nuttall had a 
swim over. Inthe roo yards sealed handicap 
six of the ten entered made a start. Mottu led 
from the oulset, pressed for a little by Telford, 
who fell back, however, and by Grant and Craw- 
ford. Mottu finished well ahead.: The result 


was 
A. L. Mottu, scratch 
F. H. Grant, rosec. ..... 
K. F. Crawford, scratch.. 
W.H. Telford, asec. ........... 


The first prize for running headers off the 
spring board was awarded to H. F, Arthur, both 
Mottu and W. W. Campbell, however, going 
off very gracefully, The quarter mile was a 
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this kind. So far as we know, the negotia- 
tions for Treaty Revision with Great Britain 
have not yet reached such a stage as to bring 
under discussion the point here criticised. Eng- 
land, we are confident, will be found as well 
disposed and as sympathetic as any other Power. 
She has not been in a hurry, in the first place, 
because she desired to acquit herself courteously 
and faithfully towards her former colleagues 
before stepping out of the league which she had 
led for so many years, and, in the second place, 
because a combination of fortuitous circum- 
stances made delay convenient. But now that 
she has finally approached the problem, it will 
be as well to abstain from abusing her, until her 
action furnishes some genuine cause for abuse. 
The Kokumin-no-Tomo's story we believe to be 
quite groundless. 


MISCONCEPTIONS ABOUT RUSSIA’S TREATY. 


Some journalists have informed their readers 
that the privileges accorded to Russian subjects 
under the Treaty just signed in Tokyo, do not 
include ownership of real property in Japan or 
absolutely free travel, and this discrimination 
has been explained by certain ingenious refer- 
ences to peculiar conditions existing within the 
Russian empire. We do not believe a word of 
it. On the contrary, we are persuaded that the 
privileges Russia has obtained for her subjects 
are not inferior in any respect to the privileges 
obtained by the American and German nego- 
tiators. It may be confidently asserted that the 
terms of all the three treaties are in effect iden- 
tical. Nothing is quite absolute in such mat- 
ters. If a State grants certain privileges by 
treaty to the subjects or citizens of another 
State, the grant is necessarily accompanied by 
a proviso that the enjoyment of the privileges 
shall be in accordance with the laws regulating 
such matters in respect of all foreigners within 
the territories of each high contracting party. 
Probably this usual and prudent provision ex- 
ists in the Russo-Japanese Treaty, and has set 
wise folks thinking where no subject for thought 
really exists.’ . 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL QUESTION, 


Turet leading journals, the Choya Shimbun, 
the Marnicht Shimbun and the Fi7¢ Shimpo, 
have entered the lists strongly and uncom- 
promisingly in opposition to the notion that the 
employment of persons of foreign nationality to 
serve as Judges in the Supreme Court of Japan 
is contrary to the Constitution. Perhaps we 
Ought to qualify this statement in the case of 
the Fiji Shimpo, since that journal only 
publishes a long correspondence on the ques- 
tion. But inasmuch as the language of the 
correspondent is so uncompromising that its 
insertion in the columns of a newspaper without 
comment can only be interpreted in one sense, 
we feel justified in believing that the editor of 
the Fi Shimpo agrees with his correspondent 
in the main, The supposed unconstitutionality 
of the engagements undertaken in connection 
_ with the Revision is now the last stronghold of 
the Opposition. One by one their arguments 
. have been demolished ; have, indeed, fallen to 
pieces from veritable rottenness, and they cling 
with the pertinacity of despair to their sole re- 
maining strand, Will it support them much 
longer? We greatly doubt it. For it is a 
significant fact that not one of the objectors has 
attempted seriously to sustain his objection by 
sober argument. One and all they content 
themselves with the simple assertion that to 
employ foreigners in a judicial capacity is con- 
trary to the nineteenth article of the Constitu- 
tion. Beyond that they venture to assert nothing. 
The nineteenth article of the Constitution is 
nothing more than a declaration of the equal 
eligibility of all Japanese subjects—without re- 
gard to birth or social status—for civil and mili- 
lary appointments. It is not even quite so much 
as that, for it contains the saving clause that the 
eligibility must be ‘according to qualifications 
determined in laws or ordinances.” It would 
be perfectly constitutional for the Government 
to issue an ordinance to-morrow declaring that 
no civil appointment in Japan shall be given to 
a person unable to speak English, and thata 


seat on the Bench cannot be occupied except 
by legal experts who have practised for a certain 
number of years at the English or French bar. 
The article, in fact, declares nothing beyond the 
fact that distinctions of birth or caste shall no 
longer be acknowledged in making civil or mi- 
litary appointments. Thus much it prohibits 
and thus much only. Count Ito, in his ‘‘ Com- 
mentary,” explains it clearly in this sense, but 
adds that in order to make aliens eligible, the 
article does not suffice. It has no reference, 
indeed, to questions of nationality: those, if they 
come on the tapis, must be settled by ‘laws or 
ordinances.” If the article was intended to 
prohibit the appointment of aliens under any 
circumstances, a more inexplicit formula of ex- 
pression was probably never conceived by any 
legislators; for when a law-maker, in order to 
announce that A must never enjoy a certain 
privilege, seeks to convey this meaning by de- 
claring the equal eligibility of B and C, he cer- 
tainly goes far out of his way to be obscure. 
Such are the arguments advanced by the journals 
we have alluded to, and truly we fail to see how 
they can be met. 


BIRTHS AND DEATHS IN TOKYO. 


By a report published in the Offcral Gazette, it 
appears that the statistics of births and deaths 
in the city of Tykyo during the thirteen weeks 
from April 2nd to July 1st of the present year, 
were as follows: —The numberof registered births 
was: males 3,687 and females 3,504, amounting 
in all to 7,191. Compared with the respective 
numbers for the thirteen weeks from the rst of 
January to the 1st of April, there is a decrease 
of 594 males and 648 females, the total 
decrease being 1,242. During the period under 
review, the total number of still-born children 
was 610, a decrease of 82 from the previous 
period of thirteen weeks. The number of 
deaths during the same’ period was: males 
3,990 and females 3,318, the total amounting 
to 7,308. Comparing these figures with the 
corresponding ones for the preceding period of 
thirteen weeks, there is an increase of 945 
males and 690 females, the total increase be- 
ing 1,635. Comparing the total number of 
births with that of deaths during the two periods 
of thirteen weeks above menjioned, it is found 
that, during the previous period, the births ex- 
ceeded the deaths by 2,760, while in the thirteen 
weeks under review, the deaths exceeded the 
births by 117. The total number of deaths dur- 
ing the period in question may be classified as 
follows according to age: under one year, 2,091 ; 
under five, 562; under ten, 188; under fifteen, 
176; under twenty, 307; under thirty, 638 ; 
under forty, 621; under fifty, 608 ; under sixty, 
642 ; above sixty, 1,458; and where age could 
not be ascertained, 17. 


RUMOUR ABOUT KOREA. 
Tuere has been a rumour in Tokyo that some- 
thing extraordinary has happened in Korea. 
But none of our contemporaries in thé capital 
has been able to trace the rumour to any trust- 
worthy source. Probably it is a mere guess, 
hazarded by some speculative persons. The 
Choya Shimbun, however, goes so far as to say 
that, as the fleets of Russia and China are now 
in Korean waters, nobody ought to be much 
surprised if some unusual event takes place at 
any moment. According to our contemporary, 
a Chinese fleet consisting of fifteen men of war, 
with two transports, started for Korea at the 
close of last month, for the ostensible pur- 
pose of carrying-on naval manoeuvres. The 
Choya further states that it has just received 
correspondence from Korea, to the effect that 
nine Chinese war vessels and one transport 
entered the port of Gensan on the roth (29th ?) 
ultimo, and that two of the men of war are in 
turn constantly making voyages to Vladivostock. 
The correspondent adds that the Chinese fleet 
will stay’ in Korea about a month, and on its 
way home will visit Japanese ports. He con- 
fesses that the object of the constant coming 
and going of Chinese war vessels between Gen- 
san and Vladivostock is not known, but he 
alludes to a rumour, which seems to be preva- 
lent in Korea, at least in the circle of his asso- 


ciates, that a certain Englishman had called the 
attention of the Chinese Government to the fact 
that Russia entertained the design of occupying 
Gensan to use it as a naval port, and urged that 
China must show her resolution to assert her right 
of suzerainty over the peninsular Kingdom. Our 
readers may safely regard all this as idle talk, 
we think, It-means simply that sensational 
news is scarce. Russia is periodically accused 
of developing an inordinate desire to purloin 
Korean territory, and China, on such occasious, 
is always made to appear remarkably ready and 
resolute to defend her rights in the peninsula, 
But we have no manner of faith either in Russia's 
evil purposes, or in China's disposition to com- 
bat them. 


THE SSE COPPER MINE. 


Tue Ose copper mine in the Province of Iyo 
is owned jointly by two merchants of Osaka, 
Mr. Kéno Seibei and Mr. Nakao Shinsuke. 
Last month one of the principal clerks of Mr. 
Kéno sold about 40,000 ké of refined copper 
at Kobe, and wished to borrow a sum of 2,000 
yen on the security of 20,000 ézn of refined 
copper lying in a store-house at Ose-mura. This. 
plan of borrowing money seems not to have 
received the previous assent of Mr. Nakao, 
for he made strong remonstrances to Mr. Kéno. 
His objections appear, however, to have been 
fruitless. On the 31st of last month, some 350 
labourers in the employ of Mr. Nakao marched 
to the storeshouse where the copper in question 
was lying. The labourers are reported to have 
carried bamboo spears. But Mr. K6éno’s men 
were quick to detect this advance, and they at 
once placed a guard of about a hundred men 
over the store-house. Before the two parties 
could come into actual collision, some police 
constables from a neighbouring station arrived 
on the scene and succeeded in making both 
sides agree that neither would touch the store- 
house for 10 days, during which time some 
peaceable means of arrangement was to be 
effected. It is not pleasant to think what might 
have happened had the police been less active. 


CHINA NEWS, 

Ir is stated that the Marquis Tséng is suffering 
from severe indisposition at Peking. * * * 
A couple of fires have taken place at Shanghai, 
one onthe 7th instant itivolving the destruc- 
tion of twenty Chinése houses, in the neighbour- 
hood of the Keechong Filature, which was at 
one time in considerable danger. * * * Our 
Tientsin contemporary states that Mr. Rockhill, 
who started for Thibet last winter, has been 
heard of from Chungking in Szechuan, on his 
way back. * * * Two dredgers of French 
manufacture are now in course of construction 
at the Tuwku Docks. They are intended for 
use on the Yellow River. Nine Frenchmen 
are engaged upon them, and it is said that 
seven more are expected to arrive shortly, so 
that the machines may be speedily completed 
and taken to their respective localities to be 
worked. * * * “Letters received this 
week from Corea by the Owari Maru repeat 
that the treasuries of the King and Govern- 
ment are utterly empty, and likely to remain 
so, as the country has become insolvent; the 
Customs revenues have been stolen or muddled 
away by the thievish native officials, and of 
credit there is none. The foreign. employés, 
afloat and ashore, are in bad case, as they can- 
not get any pay, and to some of them long, 
arrears are owing. The King, the Government, 
and the officials constitute ascandalous nuisance, 
and the sooner all are swept away the better.” 
The silting up of the Tientsin river continues. It 
is “apparently going on farther down towards the 
Upper Nine Forts Reach, where the steamers 
now discharge their cargo. Soundings taken at 
low tide during the past week show that between 
the new College and the Tientsin Bend there are 
5ft. Gin. of water; through the East Reach, 6ft. ; 
from Everlasting Bend to Double Bend, 6ft. ; 
through Arsenal Reach, 6ft. 6in. On Thursday 
a 12ft. tide at the Bar caused a 14in. rise at the 
Bund, so that the depth of water in the Tientsin 
Reach at high tide was 6ft. 8in., and from that 
point to the Arsenal Reach could not have been 
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over 8ft. Steamers are compelled to lie in the 
Upper Nine Forts Reach, which is one of the 
best reaches in the river, just above the village 
of Pai-tang-kao, situated about twelve miles 
from Tientsin, The Customs authorities have 
put down ten mooring posts, and have connect- 
ed the village with Tientsin by telephone. The 
Customs cruiser, the Foam, is stationed there, 
with three officers on board. Since the 14th 
ultimo twenty-three steamers have been cleared, 
and everything is being done to accelerate their 
discharge and despatch. * * * It is announced 
that Mr. Wade Gardner, lately Manager of the 
Hongkong and Shanghai Bank at Singapore, 
has been promoted to be Assistant Manager 
at the Head Office in Hongkong. * * * 
H.E. Liu Ming-chuan proposes to contruct rail- 
ways in Southern Formosa, and to dredge the 
harbour of Takow. * * * It appears that 
the steamer Fungshun was beached in a shel- 
tered position off the N.E. Promontory, and 
that the Kwangchi took her damaged cargo 
from the forehold, and the Fuyew her dry cargo 
from the afterhold. The damage done to the 
Fungshun does not appear to be extensive. 
The captain was on the bridge at the time of 
the accident, which occurred off Alceste Island, 
outside of which there are at least three small 
rocks. The Fungshun was expected to arrive 
at Chefoo on the 8th, and the pumps were at 
work on the steamer. * * * The water in 
the Grand Canal at Yangchow is said to be 
rapidly rising, * * * Private correspon- 
dence from Cho Chia Kou of dates 22nd and 
26th July has no reference to any fresh floods 
there, nor to any breaking forth of the repaired 
breach. 


MR. KIM YOKKUN. 

Mucu sympathy seems to be now felt for the 
Korean refugee Mr. Kim Yokkun, who is stay- 
ing in the neighbourhood of Sapporo in the 
island of Hokkaido. It is reported that he 
desires to return to Tokyo, and that he has 
already applied to the authorities for permission 
sotodo. The Kokumin-no-Tomo comments 
as follows :—‘‘Is there no room to afford a 


resting place to a foreign refugee on this wide’ 


island, having an area of 20,000 square r7? 
The cherry blossoms on the Sumida river and 
the maple leaves at Arashiyama—these are by 
no means unwilling to offer their beauty for the 
pleasure and consolation of a stranger's lonely 
heart. What will the world say, what will 
Spain say, should the Government that de- 
mands freedom for a criminal from Manila, 
fail io set at liberty a Korean ‘of the highest 
quality?” Itisneedless to remind the reader 
that Mr. Kim Yokkun was the principal 
actor in the last Korean revolution. When 
he fled to this country he was allowed to reside 
in the capital, but his presence was justly re- 
garded by the Government as highly prejudicial 
to the peace of the country, and he was con- 
sequently requested to leave Japan. As, how- 
ever, he failed to do so, he was sent to the 
Bonin Islands, where he remained a few years, 
and lately he was removed to his present quarters 
at Sapporo, in consideration of his health. 
There is no parallel whatsoever between his case 
_and that of the Spanish refugee, except in so 
far as that Japan, in the absence of an extradi- 
tion treaty, gives asylum to both. It is not a 
question of giving liberty. To return to Korea 
means, in his case, death. Had he shown 
while in Tokyo that he knew how to appreciate 
hospitality without abusing it, he might he 
living there comfortably still. 


COAL MINES AND RAILWAYS IN HOKKAIDO. 
AccorpinG to the Chiugai Shogyo Shimpo of 
the 2nd instant, the projectors of the Hokkaido 
Railway Company are greatly elated by the dis- 
covery of a coal bed of extraordinary dimensions 
in the Ydbari district, on the company’s propos- 
ed route. The depth of the bed is stated to be 
more than 30 shagu, and the quality is declared 
to be exceedingly good. It is calculated that 
it will be possible to obtain 300,000 tons of coal 
annually from the newly found seam. The 
projectors contemplate a gigantic undertaking 
for working the coal mines and the railways. Of 


completed by the end of November next. 
line from Kusatsu on the east coast of Lake 
Biwa, on the Kyoto-Tokyo line, to Kamitsuge- 
mura in the Province of Iga, a distance of 23 
miles, will be opened for traffic in January next. 
But over a portion of this line, that is, between 
Kusatsu and Mikumo (about ro miles distant), 
rails have already been laid, and, as station 
buildings are now in process of construction, 
this section will probably be opened in Novem- 
ber next. 


Yrs. 
Notes issued ...... 65,805,517 


Of the above total issue of notes, the sum of yen 


an increase of yen 294,094 as compared with 


the 4,000,000 yen representing their estimated 
capital, they propose to appropriate three mil- 
lions for the construction of a railway from 
Muroran to Poronai, ‘thus connecting their line 
with the Government one. They further pro- 
pose to apply to the Government for the sale of 
the Poronai-Temiya line and the Poronai coal 
mines. Should this project prove successful, 
the company will own a long line of railway, 
connecting Otaru and Muroran, the best ports 
on the western and eastern coasts of the island, 
respectively, The line traverses the rich valley 
of the Ishikari river, tapping on the way the 
best coal beds in the island, and passing the city 
of Sapporo, the seat of the Local Government. 
The Company will be able to produce about 
400,000 tons of coal per annum from its mines. 


THE RAILWAY LINES OF THE RYOTO AND KWAN- 
Sal TETSUDO KAISHA. 
Accorpinc to the A#ché# Nichi Shimban, pre- 
liminary surveys of the lines of the Ryoto Rail- 
way Company have been completed, and a 
general meeting of the shareholders is to be 
shortly held at Nara, for considering business 
matters in connection with the carrying out of 
the work. The capital of the company is yen 
1,500,000 in 25-ycen shares. ‘The northern 
section of the line, that is, between Kyoto and 
Nara, will be provided with seven stations : at 
Kyoto, Fushimi, Uji, Nagaike, Tamamizu, Kizu, 
and Nara; while on the southern section, ex- 
tending from Nara to Sakurai, there will be 
four intermediate stations, at Obitoki, Ichimoto, 
Tanbaichi, and Yanagimoto. As to the lines 
of the Kwansai Tetsudo Kaisha, the Alarnich? 
Shimbun reports that by far the most diff- 
cult portion lies between the Provinces of Iga 
and Ise, where a long tunnel of 2.989 feet 
is being cut through the famous pass of Iga- 
goe. It is stated that more than 2,000 feet 
has been cut, and that the tunnel will be 


The 


THE BANK OF JAPAN. 


Tue amounts of convertible notes and reserves 
in the Bank of Japan for the week ending the 


Toth instant were as follows :— 
ResgRVES AND SBCURITIES, 


Yan. 
Gold coin aod bullion. 17,832,417 
Silver coin and bullion. a8, 195,08 
Public Loan Ponds 15,800,450 
‘Treasury Bills —_ 
Government Bills 
Deeds 


Convarrinte Nores. 


‘is... 1,921,609 
1,999,961 


“65,805,517 


65,805,517 


1,762.651 is in the treasury of the Bank, and 
yen 64,042,866 in actual circulation, showing 


yen 63,748,772 at the end of the previous week, 


DROWNED IN THE HARBOUR. 

On Saturday evening a little after nine o'clock 
the dead body of a Japanese woman was found 
drowned in the harbour just opposite Messrs. 
Walsh, Hall & Co.’s premises. When the police 
boat arrived at the spot, and by the aid of lan- 
terns recovered the body, it was seen that the 
woman was comparatively young, not more 
than 23 or 25 years of age. She had a girdle 
and a pair of wooden clogs tied together round 
her waist, and wore only a colton chemise. The 
body could not have been more than three or 
four hours in the water. The police think she 
was anamah. There were no marks on her 
body to indicate foul play. 


THE EMPRESS AS A PATRONESS OF ART. 
Her Majesty the Empress, whose life for the 
past fifteen years has been steadily devoted to 
the promotion of everything nationally beneficial 


approval. 


or morally desirable, appears to have included 
art among the many objects of her gracious 
patronage. The Court, indeed, has of late been 
conspicuous for encouragement offered to all 
art industries: witness the numerous purchases 
made by the Household Department at the 
periodical art exhibitions in Tokyo, Kyoto and 
Osaka. But we were not aware that the Em- 
press took any special interest in such matters. 
The Secron states, however, that Her Majesty, 
wishing to obtain a picture of the Gods of 
Happiness by the most skilled among modern 
Japanese painters, has for some time been ex- 
amining specimens sent for inspection from the 
best afeliers in different localities. All ‘the 
designs submitted were found unsatisfactory, 
until quite recently, when a painter named 
Sakai Baisai, of Fukui in Echizen, sent in a 
picture which met with Her Majesty’s entire 
approval. The artist was at once commissioned 
to reproduce iton silk. We had not previously 
heard of Mr. Sakai as an artist of eminence, but 
his success in this matter will at once bring his 
name into note. 


AccoRDING to a report of the Department of 
State for Agriculture and Commerce, published 
in the Offictad Gazeffe, the tutal quantity of oils 
of all descriptions manufactured in the year 
1887 throughout the country, was 291,984 
koku, valued at yen 4,402,373. Of all kinds 
rape-seed oil ranks first, nine-tenths of the total 
quantity above mentioned being represented by 
it. Kerosene oil is in great demand in this 
country, but the total quantity produced in 
Niigata, Shizuoka and four other prefectures 
amounted in the year under review only to 
18,079 koku. 


Ir is understood that the new Treaty with 
France is concluded, but not yet signed. Before 
receiving the signature of the French plenipo- 
tentiary, the Treaty has to be sent to Paris for 
This is a part of the French system. 
In the present case the reference to Paris may 
be regarded as little more than a matter of 
routine. Difficulties are not at all likely to be 
raised, in view of the fact that the Treaty has 
been duly discussed and approved by the 
French Representative in Téky6. 


SHOCKs seem to continue at Kumamoto. Ac- 
cording to the latest official telegram received 
in Tokyo, there were four shocks without noise, 
and two shocks with noise on the roth instant 
from midnight to midnight, and the same num- 
ber of these noisy and noiseless shakings was 
felt on the following day, the 12th. Professor 
Sekiya, the telegram further adds, arrived at 
Kumamoto on the 11th instant. 


From the Oficial Gazetfe we learn that the 
total quantity of paper manufactured during 
the month of May last by three companies, 
the Yuyo Sha, Kobe Seishi Kaisha, and Oji 
Seishi Kaisha, was 553,118.4 pounds, and the 
quantity sold was 502,418.95 pounds. The 
quantities manufactured and sold during the 
month of June last were 604,676.38 pounds and 
715,261.15 pounds respectively. 


On the arrival of the Wagalo Maru at Hako- 
date on Wednesday morning, a enormous sun- 
fish was found firmly fixed on the bow of the 
vessel, having been caught in the centre and 
carried along by the ship: It appeared to have 
been there for some time. The fish was about 
g feet in length, and weighed about aton. It 
was sold for the behalf of the crew, and realised 


9 yen. 


An out-door meeting of the Photographic So- 
ciety of Japan will be held at Tomioka on the 
18th of this month. No particular hour is fixed, 
but it is hoped that members will all bring their 
cameras, and spend as great a part of the day 
as they can at the place above mentioned. 


Tue Rev. George Eaves will occupy the pulpit 
of the Union Church on Sunday next, subject: 
“ The everlasting Yea.” 
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THE TREATY WITH RUSSIA. 
eee ea cee 

HE news of the signature of the revised 

treaty with Russia, which event took 
place in Tokyo on the 8th instant, has 
been received by the public with com- 
paratively little attention ; partly, perhaps, 
because the issue had been foreshadowed 
by the vernacular press; partly also be- 
cause Russia’s material interests in this 
empire are not sufficiently large to invest 
‘the result of her negotiations with much 
importance; but chiefly because the general 
question of Treaty Revision has passed 
out of the region of apparent impossibili- 
ties, and is now regarded as virtually 
settled. From the moment that the United 
States of America and Germany abandon- 
ed the coalition of Western Powers and 
concluded independent covenants with 
Japan, there could no longer be any doubt 
about the fate of the problem that had 
occupied the principal place in Japanese 
politics for so many years. Thenceforth 
nothing remained but to observe the order 
- in which the remaining States would adopt 
the example thus set, and to speculate 
about the exact terms of the new agree- 
ments. Yet we imagine that many people 
will be surprised to find Russia following 
in the immediate wake of America and 
Germany. The United States, as we ob- 
served in a recent article, had always pur- 
sued a more or less independent course in 
dealing with Oriental problems, and it 
seemed a natural sequel of previous pro- 
ceedings that the Government at Washing- 
ton, in the presence of an occasion where 
a choice had to be made between liberality 
towards a small Power and deference to 
diplomatic etiquette, should unhesitatingly 
step out of the solidarity of States and obey 
principle rather than precedent. In Ger- 
many’s case, too, certain exceptional indi- 
cations prepared people for her indepen- 
dent departure. It had long been plain 
that the relations between the Cabinets in 
Berlin and Tokyo were peculiarly close, 
and that the Great Chancellor, with that 
wonderful sagacity which never fails to 
show him the true bearings of every 
political problem, had appreciated the futi- 
lity of obstinately maintaining a posi- 
tion plainly destined to become soon 
untenable, and had resolved to make 
whatever capital might be obtained by 
giving with a good grace what must 
ultimately be yielded nolens volens. It is 
true that the very unstable equilibrium of 
the diplomatic situation which Germany 
preserves in Europe rendered it unlikely 
that she would risk anything for the sake 
of a question so small by comparison 
as Treaty Revision in Japan.. From this 
point of view she might have been expected 
to avoid every step savouring of want of 
punctiliousness towards her colleagues. 
But she doubtless cast up the balance of 
advantage and disadvantage deliberately, 
and it was fortunate for this empire that 
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the scale swayed as it did, for there can 
no longer be any question that negotia- 
tions with Japan on one side and the whole 
body of the Treaty Powers on the other 
must always have ended abortively. Ger- 
many, however, having stepped out of the 
phalanx, its cohesion was doomed, and the 
only question was, which Power would be 
the next to secede. Russia, in respect of 
the smallness of her material interests, 
might perhaps have been expected to 
follow quickly. But the world does not 
give Russia credit for liberality. By 
Englishmen especially her motives are 
always doubted, and in Japan also there 
has tong been a feeling that the great Nor- 
thern Empire was not a country to which 
the Tokyo Government might look for 
sympathy or aid. We ourselves have 
never shared these prejudices. Looking 
at the history of England and Russia in the 
Orient, only the most partial eyes can dis- 
cover any appreciable advantage on the side 
of the former. Bothare equally swayed by 
forcesthatfrom the oldest times have direct- 
ed the growth of mighty States, and neither 
shows more strength than the other to 
resist the impulse of aggrandisement. 
There is one law for everything in the 
universe, the law of increase or decrease ; 
to be stationary is impossible ; and, if the 
operation of that law makes it incumbent 
on every competitor to whitewash his own 
methods by vilifying those of his rivals, let 
us at least recognise that this is a mere 
weapon in the contest, not an evidence of 
superior morality. Russia’s lot is to be 
the best abused Power in the world, but 
in Japan her policy has certainly belied 
her reputation. Each of her successive 
Representatives at the Court of Tokyo 
has brought to the discharge of his 
functions an equal degree of urbanity 
and practical courtesy, so that to those 
familiar with the history of Russian diplo- 
macy in this Empire, the incident just 
placed on record seems entirely consistent 
with everything that went before. As to 
the terms of the Treaty, we are of course 
precluded from speaking in detail, but it 
may be taken for granted that they do not 
differ in any material respect from the 
conditions agreed to by America and Ger- 
many, and described with sufficient accu- 
racy in the columns of the London Zimes. 
It will be observed that the Treaty was 
signed in Tokyo, whereas the German 
Treaty was signed in Berlin. The course 
pursued with regard to the latter, how- 
ever, is understood to have been excep- 
tional. Tokyo is to be the scene of the 
negotiations throughout, and according to 
present appearances France will be the 
next Power to come to a satisfactory ar- 
rangement. Count Okuma certainly de- 
serves well of his country. The strength 
of purpose, ability and tact displayed by 
him throughout these negotiations place 
him high among contemporary statesmen, 
of whatever nationality. 
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A LESSON FOR THE AGITATORS. 
Sg 


HE fact that a revised Treaty was 
signed with Russia on the 8th inst., 


ought to have a powerful effect in silen- 
cing the thoughtless agitation fomented of 
late by a section of the Japanese public. 
The one really serious point advanced by 
the agitators—serious in the sense of 
lending itself to a patriotic interpretation 
—was the Constitutional question. On 
any other 
to suppose that 
four foreign 
preme Court, as a means of recovering 
the national independence, could weigh 
sensibly with any sober person. 
the first place, Japan, without any such 
immense compensatory inducement, al- 
ready employs foreigners to fill the pro- 
fessorial chairs in her University, to dis- 
charge judicial functions in her Marine 
Court, to direct her schools, and to com- 
mand her merchant vessels. 
been swallowing a camel for years, in 
obedience 
scholastic convenience or administrative 


grounds it was impossible 
the employment of 


legal experts in the Su- 


For, in 


If she has 
merely to the dictates of 


facility, it is absurd that she should now 


strain at a gnat when her international 
status is at stake. 


And, in the second 
place, the employment of these foreign 


judges is expedient, not less as a leaven 


to improve the judicial capacity in Japan, 
than as a means of providing against 
diplomatic complications hereafter. Every 
Japanese statesman who has had any prac- 
tical experience of foreign relations knows 
well that, from the moment when the sub- 
jects and citizens of Western States pass 
under Japanese jurisdiction, protests and 
complaints against the judgments pro- 
nounced by the courts, or the conduct of the 
police will be frequent. Given the best 
conceivable system of laws, and the most 
efficient tribunals to administer them, it 
would still be impossible to satisfy liti- 
gants convinced from the outset that they 
are doomed to be the victims of injustice. 
Many, probably the majority of, foreigners 
residing in Japan will be litigants of that 
temperament, while, on the other hand, it 
cannot be pretended for a moment either 
that Japanese laws are faultless or that 
their administration is perfect. Even the 
Criminal Codes, which on the whole are 
highly creditable pieces cf legislation, 
have not been found entirely. without. de- 
fects in practice, and no honest Japanese 
professes to think the Judges of his coun- 
try above reproach. There will, there- 
fore, be much fault-finding on the part of 
foreigners. Frequent representations will 
be made to the Foreign Ministers, and by 
them submitted directly, or after the en- 
dorsement of their respective Govern- 
ments, to the Forcign Office in Tokyo. 
How is Japan to deal with these diplomatic 
complications? Simply by pointing to 
the constitution of her Supreme Court. 
The presence there of foreign legal ex- 
perts, sitting on the bench side by side with 
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Japanese, under international agreement, 
as final arbiters im all cases concerning 
foreigners, will relieve Japan of responsi- 
bilities, and furnish an exit from difficul- 
ties that might otherwise involve serious 
results. As a mere question of self- 
defence, therefore, the employment of 
these foreign Judges is eminently prudent, 
while their useful influence in promoting 
the intelligent application of the Codes, 
and improving the condition of the Japa- 
nese judiciary, admits of no question. 
With so much to recommend the step, we 
are quite unable to believe in the sincerity 
of any opposition to it. And what are 
the other objections raised to the pro- 
gramme of Treaty Revision? That the 
greedy foreigner will possess himself of all 
the real property in Japan, monopolise all 
the industrial and commercial points of 
vantage, and generally ride roughshod over 
the people of the country. The persons 
_ who advance this argument were born a 
hundred years too late. They should have 
lived in the days when international isola- 
tion was the accepted policy of the Japa- 
nesé empire. Then we have the objection 
that the compilation of the Civil Codes has 
been subserved to the interests of Treaty 
Revision, and that a crude, ill-digested, 
and unsuitable piece of legislation is to be 
thrust upon the nation, merely for the sake 
of solving a problem of foreign politics. 
The answer to this is that, as far as the 
Treaties are concerned, Japan may take 
her own time about the Codes. She pro- 
mises nothing except that Consular Juris- 
diction shall remain undisturbed until a 
certain period after the promulgation of 
the Codes, and it is perfectly within her 
competence not to promulgate them for 
the next five decades, if she be so minded. 
That is her own look-out; it concerns no 
one else. Thus, not one of these objec- 
tions could endure the light of criticism; 
and one by one they dropped out of sight, 
until the agitators were left clinging to 
the Constitutional question, and to the 
Constitutional question only. Now, with- 
out returning to discuss whether or no 
men of foreign nationality are eligible, or 
can be made eligible without parliament- 
ary concurrence, to discharge legal func- 
tions in Japan, we would call the attention 
of the agitators to the fact that, despite 
their outcry, the Government is procced- 
ing steadily with the work of Treaty Revi- 
sion, and that Japan has now pledged 
herself vis-d-v/s another Great Western 
Power. The answer of the Foreign Minis- 
ter to those who pretended that he was 
acting, not only without the assent of his 
colleagues in the Cabinet, but even against 
their wishes—the answer of the Cabinet to 
those who averred that several of its 
members were horrified to find themselves 
patties to a violation of the Constitution— 
is to conclude a treaty with a third Great 
Power on precisely the same lines as those 
as vehemently criticised. There could be 
no reply more conclusive, or more decided. 


The Government declines to be turned 
as muchas a hair’s breadth from its course 
by such an absurdly paltry question as the 
naturalization or non-naturalization of the 
four foreign experts who are to discharge 
judicial functions in the Supreme Court. 
Agitators who imagine that the recovery 
of a nation’s independent status can be 
delayed by quibbles so microscopic are 
not worthy of a second thought. It is to 
be hoped that they will at least be capable 
of appreciating what sort of response to 
their arguments the signature of the Rus- 
sian Treaty signifies. 


WHOSE IS THE HONOUR OF THE 


MEXICAN TREATF ? 
a eee 

E owe our readers an apology for re- 

turning to a subject which they will 
agree with us has been thoroughly thresh- 
ed out, but the necessity is forced upon 
us by our correspondent ‘ Conservative,” 
whose letter was published in our issue of 
the 7th instant. Our correspondent ac- 
cuses us of preaching “the doctrine that 
“Japan has‘the right to shuffle out of her 
“solemn engagements,” and of starting 
“the theory that the Japanese Govern- 
‘““ment should be allowed to get out of 
their undertakings.” Of course these 
charges are utterly without foundation; and 
itis difficult to believe that ‘ Conserva- 
tive”? was unaware of the fact, if, as he de- 
clares, he has ‘carefully read” our “ many 
articles ve this question.” We have never 
preached the doctrine, neither have we 
started the theory which ‘ Conservative ” 
wrongly and, let us in charity hope, 
thoughtlessly attributed tous. We have 
on the contrary persistently and consis- 
tently advocated the conscientious fulfil- 
ment on the part of Japan of all her 
international engagements. We have re- 
peatedly declared, and we now again affirm 
for the benefit of our impervious torres- 
pondent, that any privilege or favour which 
Japan has already granted or may here- 
after grant to one Power, she is in honour 
bound to extend to every other State that 
stands upon the most favoured-nation-foot- 
ing. Instead of attempting to minimize the 
conventional obligations resting on Japan, 
we have always favoured a clear and dis- 
tinct enunciation of them. We have, how- 
ever—and this we imagine is the basis of 
“ Conservative's” charges against us— 
strongly condemned the foot-pad method 
of attempting to exact favours from Japan. 
If the privileges this Government has ac- 
corded to Mexico are valuable to us as 
British subjects, let us for Heaven’s sake 
and our own honour, pay for them like 
honest men. If we regard the price as 
exorbitant, let us reject the bargain and 
hold our peace, but let us not humiliate 
and dishonour ourselves by claiming that 
we are entitled to something for nothing, 
or, as our correspondent puts it, that we 
are entitled “without any quid pro quo” 


to the concessions which have been ex- 
tended to Mexico for a valuable considera- 
tion’ Such a claim we repeat would be 
unjust and unconscionable, and is not war- 
ranted by our treaty with Japan or by any 
other treaty which this Empire has con- 
cluded. Such a claim, -Moreover, would 
be as inconsistent with the dictates of 
right reason as it would be contrary to the 
principles of sound sense. So much for 
the doctrines we have preached and the 
theories we have started. 
‘‘Conservative’s” letter has reminded 
us that at certain stages of mental 
developmevt or activity, as well as at 
certain ages of life, poor humanity re- 
quires object lessons. In endeavouring 
to satisfy the evident requirements of 
our correspondent in reference to the 
bearing of the most-favored-nation clause 
upon the Mexican Treaty, we will do our 
best to adjust our perspective to his men- 
tal optics. Let us suppose that the Japa- 
nese Government grants to British sub- 
jects the right to reside permanently at 
Shimonoseki, upon the express under- 
standing that those who avail themselves 
of the privilege shall rent land for the 
purposes of such residence, and shall pay 
therefor a fixed rate of rent. Here would 
be a clear and well defined privilege in 
which, under their treaty, Austro-Hun- 
garian cilizens would most certainly have 
a perfect right to participate. And upon 
the “without gud pro quo” principle they 
would have that right unconditionally. 
But we.are confident that even ‘ Conserva- 
tive” will admit that Austro-Hunrgarians 
taking advantage of the privilege, would 
be compelled to submit to the condition 
running with the grant, to wit: the pay- 
ment of land rent. Now supposing that 
instead of the payment of land rent, the 
condition imposed should be the submis- 
sion to indigenous law and jurisdiction, 
would such a condition be any the less 
binding? If there is a distinction between 
the two it is a distinction that is invisible 
tous. If under our treaties we should in 
the one case be entitled to ignore the con- 
dition, we utterly fail to see why we should 
be bound by it in the other. To participate 
means to take; tp partake; to share in 
common with others. A man claiming 
that he is entitled to the whole of a cake, be- 
cause a generous friend has promised to 
share it with him, is much in the same posi- 
tion as a man claiming unconditional parti- 
cipation in privileges conditionally granted 
to another, simply because he is entitled 
to “participate” in the privilege. The 
right to participate in the profits of a 
given venture, means,—unless there are 
qualifying words or circumstances to mo- 
dify the rule,—the right to an equal share 
of profits. So the right to participate in 
a given privilege, means—unless that 
right is in some way qualified,—the right 
to enjoy the privilege upon terms of per- 
fect equality with others. In the Austro- 
Hungarian treaty, to which “Conservative” 
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especially refers, the word “ participate” 
is not in any way qualified, and hence 
Austro-Hungarian subjects can only claim 
to be put upon an equal footing with 
Mexican citizens. Such equality cannot 
exist unless Austro-Hungarians submit to 
all of the conditions upon which the addi- 
tional privileges were granted to Mexico. 
“ Conservative ’’ would, we are sure, re- 
pudiate with indignation the insinuation 
that he, as an individual, had ‘attempted 
to make a contract whereby he would be 
able to secure a picul of tea ora bale of 
silk ‘without any guéd pro quo,” simply 
because somebody else had purchased and 
paid for a like commodity. He would 
look upon such an attempt as little less 
than infamous. He would know that if 
he succeeded in making such a contract, 
no court in the world would enforce its 
provisions. Nevertheless he claims that, 
as a British subject, he is a party to just 
such a contract, and he demands specific 
performance of its stipulations. Why is 
it that as members of a community or 
State we adopt a standard of morality and 
right which, as individuals, we utterly 
reject? Is it because of divided respon- 
sibility, or the knowledge of the fact that 
there is no tribunal to expose and de- 
nounce our turpitude? We leave our 
correspondent to explain the phenomenon, 
and if he wants to study the diplomatic 
history of the question, we beg to refer 
him to our previous articles on the subject. 


VHE POLITICAL SITUATION. 


N the Nippon a few days ago there 
appeared a note professing to give an 
account of what had occurred on the 2nd 
instant at a Cabinet meeting in the re- 
sidence of Count Kuropa. We are in- 
formed that Counts ITO and Okuma had a 
warm discussion about the naturalization 
of the four foreign Judges who are to sit 
in the Supreme Court under the provisions 
of the new Treaties; that Count ITO was 
supported by two Counts and a Viscount ; 
that Count GOTO surprised his colleagues 
by declaring that he had not yet seen the 
draft of the law of naturalization; that 
Count INOUYE announced his unwilling- 
ness to remain in a Cabinet of which the 
members are so divided in opinion, and 
that sundry other interesting incidents 
occurred. Of course the general public 
has no means of knowing how much or 
how little truth such a story may embody, 
but a moment’s reflection shows that, even 
if these things did occur, their speedy 
publication in the columns of a paper like 
the Nippon is out of the question. At the 
same time many people have obviously 
cometothe conclusion thatthe Cabinet does 
not work as smoothly as might be desired. 
Count KuRODA’S tenure of office as Prime 
Minister has only extended to fifteen 
months ; and already the great influence he 
was supposed to wield at the time of his 


accession to power is judged to have lost 
something of its potency. Looking at the 
Cabinet as it is at present constituted, we 
ourselves are surprised, not indeed that 
differences of opinion should crop up from 
time to time, but rather that so much un- 
animity prevails. The experience of the 
world shows that men have never yet dis- 
coveredany way of compromising with their 
enemies without sacrificing their friends, 
and, as far as we can perceive, Japanese 
statesmen are not more fortunate than 
others in negotiating this difficulty. Under 
the shadow of a great national danger— 
such, for example, as the Irish question is 
believed to be by certain Englishmen—poli- 
ticians of different camps may band together 
for a time, but in Japan no such crisis 
exists: the discordant elements in the Go- 
vernment can only be accentuated by 
contact. It is not to be denied that the 
idea of a coalition Cabinet, including all 
those to whose patriotism and courage the 
great achievement of the Restoration is 
due, presents a picturesque aspect, and if 
romance could be safely associated with 
practical politics, such a Cabinet might 
form a charming frontispiece to the in- 
auguration of parliamentary institutions. 
Probably many persons viewed the matter 
in this light when the project was. first 
mooted. For our own part, though we 
should have been sceptical as to the 
feasibility of the scheme elsewhere, we 
hesitated to form any decided forecast 
of its chances in Japan. There is so much 
here that is enigmatical ; the sequels of so 
many incidents stand in such unusual re- 
lationship to their antecedents, that to de- 
clare anything impossible argues great 
rashness. It was quite within the limits 
of Japanese eventualities that a coalition 
Cabinet based on the picturesque side of 
politics might have smoothly tided over 
the interval between the promulgation of 
the Constitution and the assembly of the 
first Diet. To-day, however, the prospect 
looks somewhat clouded. Rumours, exag- 
gerated, of course, but still not to be dimiss- 
ed as entirely baseless, constantly cir- 
culate about the dissatisfaction of this 
Minister of State or the proposed resigna- 
tion of that, and a section of the public, 
glad to believe all such stories, accepts and 
embellishes them. For assuredly a section 
of the public does not love the Cabinet. 
Under the long rule of the Satsuma and 
Chéshiu statesmen, people have forgotten 
something of these clansmen’s strong title 
to hold the reins of government, and 
everything tending to prove that the over- 
strong combination of clans has begun 
to be divided against itself finds ready 
credence. On the other hand, two things 
are certain: first, that with the present 
machinery of State a complete, or even 
a considerable, change of governmental 
pérsonnel would amount almost to a 
revolution ; and secondly, that with poli- 
tical parties constituted as they are now, 
the best men to direct the affairs of 


the nation are, in the main, those at the 
helm to-day. There may be politicians 
outside the Government whose admission 
to its ranks would add to its strength and 
efficiency. On this point we venture no 
opinion. But to form a working Cabinet 
without including in it the majority of the 
present Ministers of State would be not 
less difficult than dangerous. If we may 
judge from writingsin the press and conver- 
sation in nomofficial circles, some political 


observers hold that the Government will _ 


soon have to face the problem of how to 
give stability to a Cabinet which has ceased 
to submit its minor conflicts of opinion to 
the direction of a chief, and which, for all 
its great achievements, has forfeited a cer- 
tain measure of popularity owing to the 
too persistent domination of clan elements 
in its composition. The only solution that 
presents itself to these persons is to miti- 
gate the invidious prominence of either of 


the two great clans, or indeed of any clan, . 


by placing the Cabinet under the presi- 
dency of ‘some one entirely independent 
alike of political parties and of clan con- 
nections, yet possessing prestige sufficient 
to command the respect of his colleagues, 
and the confidence of the nation. This is 
undoubtedly a pretty programme. Could 
it be carried out, much of the existing 
tension would probably be removed. But 
where is such a man to be found? People 
talk as though the presidency of the Cabi- 
net in an empire like Japan might be 
assumed efficiently at any moment by an 
amateur statesman, neither practically con- 
versant with administrative problems nor 
possessing the personal experience essen- 
tial to the discharge of such onerous func- 
tions. As outsiders we are naturally re- 
luctant to express any opinion on a ques- 
tion of domestic politics, but it seems to 
us that here, as elsewhere, men of political 
ability do not lie perdu. There may be 
among the rising generation of Japanese 
embryo statesmen destined to out-do all 
the achievements of their predecessors ; 
but among the generation that has passed 
“the summit of human life” all persons 
really worthy of trial appear to have been 
fairly tried, and to have won, when not 
found wanting, full public recognition. 
Who remains that has not been subjected 
to the test? Independence of party and 
clan is not a high qualification in times so 
stirring that virtually all men of political 
ability have identified themselves with 
one or the other. We sometimes think 
that the people of Japan would bene- 
fit sensibly by the exercise of a little 
more patience. They rail against clan in- 
fluence, as though fifty years, not twenty, 
separated them from the days when the 
nation was absolutely governed by clans ; 
and they complain that the chief admini- 
strative posts are monopolised by a small 
coterie of statesmen, as though the lead- 
ing politicians in every generation of a 
country’s career were not everywhere a 


small and virtually unchanging band. Yet - 
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amid these murmurs we do not detect any | Ruts ror THE CaRRYING OUT or THE REGULA- 


evidence of the nation’s readiness to supply 
better administrative material than that at 
present in use. Even the staffs of the 
various political parties consist of men 
who have tried their hand at governing, 
and who neither when in office distinguish- 
ed themselves above their fellows—with 
whom they could not agree—nor when out 
of office have displayed capacities of a 
striking order. If a similar situation pre- 
sented itself in the West, the verdict 
would be that until the “(outs ” had shown 
themselves deserving of public  confi- 
dence, the “ins’’ had better be left un- 
disturbed. The Cabinet has had to deal 
lately with some questions of unusual dif- 
ficulty, and, at the same time, the bureau- 
cratic system it represents naturally invites 
increasing opposition in proportion as the 
’ period for parliamentary institutions draws 
nearer. But for their own credit, not 
less than for the sake of the nation, the 
Japanese statesmen in office are not at all 
likely either to make doubtful experiments 
with untried persons, or to exhibit at the 
last any conspicious want of the unity that 
enabled them to accomplish such immense 
results twenty years ago. 


THE POSTAL REGULATIONS. 
——>—__———_- 
Law No. 21. 

We hereby give Our Sanction to the present 
Law relating to the Amendment of the Postal 
Regulations, and order it to be promulgated, 

[His Imperial Majesty's Sign-Mannal.] 
[Great Seal.] 

Dated the 7th day of the 8th month of the 22nd 
year of Meiji. 
(Countersigned) Count Kuropa Kryoraka, 
; Minister President of State. 

Count Goro SuHosirRo, 
Minister of State for Communications, 


Law No. 21. 

‘The following amendments have been made in 
the Postal Regulations, and will come into force 
on and after the rst day of the roth month of the 
22nd year of Meiji :— once 

Article L—(4) Books, account-books, printed 

matter of all descriptions, photographs, written 
characters and painting, pictures and draw- 
ing, ruled papers, specimens and models of 
mercantile articles, and seeds of agricultural 
products. 

Article XIV.—The specimens and models of 
mercantile articles must not exceed in weight 100 
momme for each article. 

Article XVII. 

Third class matter :— - 

Each number and each article separa- 
tely packed, per 16 momme and less 5 r11. 
Two or more than two numbers or 
articles made into one parcel, per 16 


momme and less........6. copeetataseeaase . I sez. 
Fourth class matter :— 
Per 30 momme and less ......... sesseevee 2 SOM. 


SPECIAL PORTS FOR EXPORTATION. 
ey ceeeren | 

Orpinance No. 10 oF THE DEPARTMENT OF 

STATE FOR FINANCE. 

It is hereby notified that Rules for the carrying 
out of the Regulations for Special Ports for 
Exportation, as proclaimed by Law No. 20 of the 
7th month of the present year, have been esta- 
blished as follows. 

(Signed) | Count Marsucata Masayosul, 

Minister of State for Finance. 

Dated the rst day of the Sth month of the 22nd 

year of Meiji. 


TIONS FOR SPECIAL PorTS FoR ExpPortaTION. 


Art. L—The following particulars shall be men- 
tioned in any application for the chartering of 
foreign vessels, as set forth in Art. II, of the Re- 
gulations for Special Ports for Exportation :— 

1. The name of the country (of the owner of the 
ship). 

2. The rig of the ship. 

3. The name of the ship. 

4. The tonnage. 

. The names of the commodities to be exported. 
. The name of the place of exportation. 

7. The name of the place (abroad) to which 
the cargo is to be carried. 

8 The name of the captain. 

g. The period of charter. 

Arte II.—The period for which written per- 
mission for the charter of foreign vessels shall hold 
good shall be not more than 6 months. 


Art. I[[.—Upon the expiration of the period for 
which permission has been given for the charter of 
a foreign vessel, any person desirous of continuing 
the same must obtain fresh permission, in accor- 
dance with Art. IT. of the Regulations for Special 
Ports for Exportation. 


Art. [V.—All matters relating to the entrance 
and clearance of vessels, and to the shipping of 
articles to be exported, shall be under the control 
of the Customs officials at each Special Port for 
Exportation, 


We hereby give Our sanction to the present 
Ordinance relating to the earrying out of the 


Regulations for Special Ports for Exportation, and 


order it to be promulgated. 
(His Imperial Majesty’s Sign-Manual.) 
; [Privy Seal.] 


Dated the 8th day of the 8th month of the 22nd 
year of Meiji. 


(Countersigned) 
Count Kurona Kryoraka, 
Minister President of State. 
Count MarsukaTa Masayosut, 
Minister of State for Finance. 


IMPERIAL Orpinance No. 104. 

In pursuance of the provisions of Article VII. of 
the Regulations for Special Ports for Exportation, 
issued by Law No. 20 of the 7th month of the pre- 
sent year, the said Regulations shall be carried 
out at the following ports on and after the 15th 
day of the 8th month of the present year :— 


Shimonoseki, in the Province of Nagato. 
Hakata, in the Province of Chikuzen. 
Kuchinotsu, in the Province of Hizen. 
Otaru, in the Province of Shiribeshi. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
Sa i 
LOGIC AND DIPLOMACY. 


‘Yo THR EpIToR oF THE ‘JAPAN MalIL,’? 


S1r,— Under the heading ‘‘ Whase is the honour 
of the Mexican treaty ?,” you published yesterday 
a letter from your correspondent ‘ Conservative,’ 
whose opinion, regarded from the point of view of 
sound logic, would seem to be unanswerable. But 
diplomatic questions are not solved by logic alone. 
If “Heaven provides ways out of difticulties,”’ 
diplomacy, as experience proves, does the same; 
and in this case we do not know what concessions 
may have been made. If it has pleased the re- 
presentatives of the foreign Powers to come to an 
agreement on the principle of separate negotiation 
—and there is nothing to prevent them from doing 
so—it logically follows that they have renounced 
the right of claiming the advantages of the most- 
favoured-nation. Is ‘‘ Conservative ” certain that 
the principle of separate treaties has not been ad- 
mitted 2 If he is, how has he learned it ? 

Turning from the sequel to the antecedent, or, if 
you prefer it, from fact to right, I should rather 
say that the treaty concluded with Mexico clearly 
implies a right on the part of the Japanese Go- 
vernment to act in that manner—in other words, 
that the Government has won its case on the 
question of separate treaties. 


Yours respectfully, 
Tokyo, 8th August. 


PROGRESSIVE. 


RAILWAY INCONVENIENCES. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘JAPAN MAIL.” 
Str,—Permit me to call the attention of the 
Railway Authorities to a circumstance illustrative 


.| are residing side by side. 


of a serious cause of inconvenience to foreign 
visitors, which came under my notice yesterday. 
A foreign gentleman, who seemed to have visited 
apan for the first time, obtained a first-class 
ticket at the Yokohama Railway Station, intending 
to proceed to Tokyo, but took a seat ina first-class 
carriage intended to depart for Kodzu. ‘The gentle- 
man did not appear to know which train started for 
the capital, as the trains for Tokyo and Kodzu leave 
almost simultaneously at 12.50 p.m., but when I 
informed him of his mistake he was able to gain 
the Tokyo train. Japanese can distinguish the 
trains very easily by means of the black boards 
which are attached to the roof of every vehicle, 
and bear in easy Japanese characters the destina- 
tion of the train; but as the direction is only in 
Japanese, not in English, many such mistakes 
must occur to new-comers to Japan. I would 
suggest that the Authorities add an English trans- 
lation to those boards, and also place placards 
either at the entrance door of every car or in some 
other noticeable place. I would add that the pre- 
sent system of issuing tickets might be much im- 
proved on, and that passengers should be able to 
obtain lickets at any time, and not only ten or 
fifteen minutes before theie train starts. This 
would be a great convenience, and would avoid the 
danger of passengers being robbed of their small 
parcels, &c., while purchasing tickets in a crush. 
Iam, &c., S. A. 


Yokohama, August 12th, 1889. 


PROPOSED READING ROOM. 


To THE EpIToR OF THE “ JAPAN MalL.” 

S1r,— No doubt you have read the circular pro- 
posing to start a reading room here. I think it 
will meet a want, and I wish it every success; but 
without desiring to throw cold water on the scheme, 
T must say that Iam doubtful. The same thing 
has now been tried here thrice already, and 
each time promised well, but gradually died out. 
An undoubted want is a good Public Library, and 
one that is fellmore and more. Cheap novels and 
periodicals are easily got; but works of reference 
and expensive new books are unattainable except 
at a cost too great for the ordinary reader, 

Can nothing be done? Are we not behind the 
times, that there is nothing of the kind here? I do 
not include the libraries of the Y. U. C. and Ger- 
man Club, as they are of no use to the general 
public. Membership of Clubs is limited for various 
causes, natural and artificial; but many residents 
would gladly pay any reasonable subscription for 
the sole privilege of taking out books from the 
existing libraries. 

Cannot an attempt be made to form the nucléus 
of a good Public Library, not a collection of a 
hundred ephemeral journals, but of literature, 
whether magazines or others worth binding, keep- 
ing, and reading, now and in years to come. 
Such Libraries exist or are springing up in nearly 
every community in England and America, where 
the same number of people desirous of information 
I trust there are others 
of my opinion, and that the matter will not be 
allowed to drop without something being done. 


I remain, yours respectfully, E. J. MOSS. 
August 15th, 1889. 


A CONTEMPTIBLE LANGUAGE. 


To THE EpiTor oF THE “JAPAN Maltt.”’ 

Si1r,—Will you permit me to protest, through 
the medium of your columns, against the inexpres- 
sibly despicable “ pidgin” which is now in vogue 
in all the open ports, and is indeed often forced 
upon one even in the interior where foreigners are 
in the habit of going. This language is mean, 
degraded, pitiable, devoid of sense, beauty, and 
dignity, and is only fit to be used by those whose 
sole linguistic capacity consists of perhaps the 
power to imitate the mewing of a cat, the barking 
of a dog, or the howling of a wild animal! What 
excuse can there be to-day for this wretched dis- 
play of monkeyism on the part of Japanese, and 
of such culpable ignorance on the part of so many 
foreigners resident here? What difficulties have 
we to face compared to the pioneer students of 
thirty yearsago? And why cannot we foreigners— 
who sometimes pretend to be superior in intelli- 
gence forsooth—master the preliminary colloquial 
difficulties of alanguage which has been thoroughly 
mastered by some people, and which is not one whit 
more difficult than others learned by Europeans in 
other lands P 

When Mr. Norman wrote his famous letters on 
Japan, this was one of those points the mentioning 
of which led to a great deal of rubbishy talk, and 
the waste of a considerable amount of virtuous 
indignation and valuable breath in. this Settle- 
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meat; but if people had stopped to consider a little 
they would have seen he had ample grounds 
for complaint against the foreigners established in 
Japan, especially as regarded their ignorance of 
the language and the attitude of frigidity they 
adopt towards those who must in the nature of 
things be, before many years are past, their fellow 
citizens and subjects, and who even now are their 
neighbours, and should be their friends. The 
greatest bar to intercourse of any kind with fo- 
reigners is language; but this is easily surmounted 
in Europe in spite of the great difference of 
tongues, and it shows most plainly the sluggish and 
indolent nonchalance of Eastern residents in the 
matter that, on the average, the only thing they 
know about the language is a fearful jargon com- 
posed of Malay, “ pidgin” Chinese, mangled 
English, and a few stray words of badly pronoun- 
ced Japanese! ‘This is a deplorable state of affairs 
when people calmly sit down with the deliberate 
determination not to understand themselves, and 
are content to transact all their business through 
interpreters (who very often misinterpret terribly) 
simply because they will not (it is false to say 
they cannot) learn the native tongue and are 
satisfied with a miserable “ pidgin” which can 
neither adequately convey the ideas of a merchant 
to his clients nor express the sympathies of 
the heart in friendship! Again the “pidgin” is 
a positive insult to an educated man, either Japa- 
nese or foreign, as it shows a contempt for the per- 
son one addresses, aud leaves a most aggravating 
impression on the mind of any person who has the 
slightest knowledge of even the most elementary 
forms of polite address. Why the very house: 
boys in Yokohama speak to foreigners in a man- 
ner which no respectable Japanese would tolerate 
in his servants, and the foreigners in reply go 
on mixing up the horrible jargon above men- 
tioned, largely diluted with the auxiliary mas 
and certain other honorifics, of which they don’t 
know the meaning, and which never appear in the 
conversations between master and servant in 
Japan! 

It is indeed to be regretted that such a custom 
should have grown up here, but this forms no 
valid excuse (except to a Chinese) to allow things 
to go on as they are when we are on the eve of 
concluding arrangements for mixed residence, 
when the language will be one of the most im- 
portant aids to foreigners, who cannot be tad 
enough to imagine that all Japanese are going to 
turn linguists 12 their own land to oblige a hand- 
ful of aliens! 


I would not attempt to take up your valuable 
space were not the subject one of importance, but 
it is; and it must have come under your own 
personal notice again and again how annoying, 
unsatisfactory, and irritating, it is lo neet one of 
those Nipponese namaiki,a product of foreign in- 
fluence in this country, who cannot (or will not) 
speak his native tongue, and addresses you in so 
insolent a manner in the exasperating monkey-like 
language, that one regrets it is unseemly to allow 
your boot to wander round in his close vicinity. 
This is the product of European negligence in 
learning the native language. 


Are not the Japanese too proud to allow every- 
thing to be corrupted even to their national lan- 
guage P and is the Yamato-damashti dead that 
fellows are to be found who condescend to pander 
to the laziness of foreigners even so far as to 
bring their beautiful speech down to a few guttural 
expressions of assent and dissent mixed, with a 
certain number of excruciating onomatopeeia to 
which the scholar must prefer the howling of a 
dog, the rasping of mill stones, and the shrieking 
noise of a seedy tin horn, as positive music. 


Yours obediently, FUKUROKU. 
- Yokohama, August 14th, 1889. 


To Tue Dear.—A Person cured of Deafness and 
noises in the head of 23 year standings by a simple 
remedy, will send a description of it FRBE to any 
Person who applies to NicHo.son, 21, Bedford 
Square, London, W.C., England. = May r.1y. 


The number of vessels that arrived at and left 
various ports in Akita Prefecture during the first 
half of this year was as follows :— 


JAPANKSE 
Steamers, SatLinG Vessers. JuNKs. 
SS ears 
Arrivats. De- Arrivats. De- Arrtvats, Depar- 


PARTURES. 


TURES. 


PARTUREB, 


Funakawa 
Tsuchizuk' 
Nojiro ... 
Kosetsu 

Shiokoshi 
Kanegaura..,... 
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Japanese hotels often bear some mark showing 
that provision is made for the spiritual as well as 
for the physical needs of the traveller. The re 
ligious pilgrim is Uhus informed where he may find 
the various objects used to aid the evening and 
morning worship of those who, like himself, are on 
their way lo some noted shrine, Sometimes the 
sign has at its top the Chinese character that sig- 
nifies “ teaching ” or “doctrine.” In this case the 
hotel bids for the patronage of a sect which, though 
of recent origin, has gained a large following in 
some parts of Japan. 
marked by a white flag, having in its centre a red 
ball, on which is written the Chinese character 
already mentioned. Entering one of these build- 
ings, we might find a number of people, mostly of 


prayers, or listen to a sermon from one ofthe priests, 
who in simple language explains the doctrines of 
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One day, soon after the events already narrated, 
Kurozumi crawled out from his bed, and, though 
as yet he had hardly the necessary strength, he 
bathed himself, and then commenced to worship 
the sun. At once, just as frost vanishes before 
the morning sun, so did his illness depart, leaving 
him in perfect health, At the time of the next 
winter solstice, while again engaged in worshipping 
the rising sun, the positive spirit so penetrated his 
breast that he was filled with thoughts of joy and 
gratitude. Unconscious of what he did, he con- 
tinued to drink in the sunlight, until his heart sud- 
denly became pure, and he for the first time © laid 
hold on that life which vivifies the universe.” He 
was at that time thirty-five years old. 


Not long after, a maid-servant suffering from 
an attack of colic was driven almost crazy by the 
pain, Kurozumi, moved with pity, breathed out 
upon her the positive spirit with which he himself 
was filled, aud the girl was immediately healed. 
From that time he commenced the practice of 
breathing upon those who requested his aid, while 
he also taught them to care for the welfare of the 
soul as well as for thatof the body. Those suffer- 
ing from chronic diseases experienced instant re- 
lief, and were thus led to investigate the teaching 
of their benefactor. 

Kurozumi died in 1850. Even by those who do 
not accept his doctrine he is praised for his up- 
right life, and for his earnestness in seeking to lead 
others to righteousness. One act of gross immoral- 
ity has, however, been reported to me through a 
member of the household in which itis said to have 
occurred. But the charge is so contrary to the 
prevailing opinion of Kurozumi’s character that I 
am inclined to give him the benefit of the doubt, 
and to hope there was no ground for the accusa- 
tion. 

The sect, though of such modern origin, has 
gained a large number of adherents, especially 
among the peasantry. Its success is largely at- 
tributable to the healing of disease, which its be- 
lievers profess to accomplish by means of various 
rites. There can be no doubt that, as in more or 
less similar methods of treatment found in Western 
lands, there have been remarkable cures. These 
are made the most of; the facts are often ex- 
aggerated, while failures attract little attention. 

‘There will be less danger of unconscious mis- 
representation of the doctrines of the sect if the 
remainder of this paper is chiefly made up of ex- 
tracts from a few books and published sermons. 
For a better understanding of these, however, one 
or two preliminary statements may be required. 

Amaterast O Mikami, or the Sun-god, is the 
chief object of worship, and is sometimes spoken of 
in terms that almost seem to imply a supreme god 
and creator. “ Though there are eight million 
deities, they all have their origin in the one god 
Amaterasu O Mikami.” ‘To this divinity is ap- 
plied the term which in Christian literature is used 
for “ Creator;’’ but a recent publication says, 
“ By the word ‘creator’ we mean something a 
lite different from what foreigners express by the 
same term. We use it in reference to the work of 
the Sun-god that produces the wonderful effects 
coming from light and heat. The Sun-god is the 
divine parent of the universe, who, giving forth 
light and heat, produces all things.” Elsewhere 
this Sun-god is represented as having a parent; 
for in this, as in other things, the Kurozumi sect 
accepts the inythology of Shinto, for whose legends 
the reader is referred to the standard works 
on Japan, such as Dr. Griiffis’s ‘* Mikado’s 
Empire.” 

Man’s soul is an emanation from the Sun-god, 
and so at birth is holy. By intercourse with 
others, and by the temptations of the flesh, it be- 
comes corrupted. Righteousness is to be regained 
by conquering selfishness; or, as otherwise ex- 
pressed, men must free themselves from desire. 
Here, however, the system differs from Buddhism, 
since not all desice, but only that which is evil, 
must be banished. When, through divine aid, 
men are thus freed from self, they become one 
with the Sun-god. Whereas they were formerly 
dead in sin, they have now obtained life. 

We will now turn to a small book, which, like 
most of those published by this sect, is written in 
a simple style such as can be understood by the 
comnion people. It is entitled “The ABC of 
‘The Way.” 

“In the practice of this religion one must first 
understand what is meant by the life and death of 
the soul. Whenever a person thinks of his bless- 
ings and joys, his soul becomes filled with the 
positive, cheerful spirit. Hence it lives, and asa 
consequence his diseases are healed, and whatso- 
ever he undertakes prospers. This is what is meant 
by the saying, ‘Good luck comes in at Laugh- 
ing-gate.” On the other hand, when a person is 
always complaining, ‘This is very disagreeable,’ 
© That is a sad state of affairs,’ then the negative, 
gloomy spirit prevails. Thus disease is produced, 


THE KUROZUMI SECT OF SHINTO. 
og 
The sign-boards that hang beneath the eaves of 


‘The temples of this sect are 


the lower classes, who repeat in concert long 


his faith. From some of these sermons that have 
been published we may learn the story of the 
founder of this sect, and gain some idea ofa 
system which may not be without points of interest 
to the student of comparative religion. 

Kurozumi Saky6 was born in 1780, in the pro- 
vince of Bizen, which is on the largest of the islands 
of Japan. From his early years he was remark. 
able for piety and filial affection. While still a 
child he firmly resolved that, for the sake of the joy 
it would give his parents, he would strive to gain the 
praise and esteem of men, When he was about 
twenty years old, there arose in his mind this thought, 
“ He who steadfastly refrains from acts which in 
his heart he knows to be evil-will become a kami.” 
(Though the word “kaai” may be applied to 
vatious supernatural beings, both good and evil, 
it will in this present paper be used only in the 
sense of “god” or “deified spirit”). From that 
time he exercised the greatest circumspection con- 
cerning his conduct, carefully avoiding all known 
wrong. In the autumn of 1812 he lost both of his 
parents, there being an interval of only seven days 
between their deaths. ‘his affliction caused him so 
much grief that he himself became ill. His disease 
developed into consumption, and in the spring of 
1814 it seemed to all that he had not much longer 
to live. It was while awaiting the death which he 
supposed to be inevitable that he made this vow, 
“When I die, and become a amt, I will devote 
myself to the work of healing the diseases of man- 
kind.” As a preparation for his departure, he 
worshipped first the stn, then the celestial and ter- 
restrial Rami; also his ancestors, and especially his 
parents, to whom he returned thanks for the many 
favours which during their lives they had heaped 
upon him. Having done this, he calmly awaited 
the approach of death. Now, however, a new 
thought entered his mind, ‘ By grieving over the 
loss of my parents I have inflicted injury upon my 
own soul, and have become filled with the negative, 
gloomy spirit (12-k2). This is the cause of my 
poor health. If, now, my soul can only imbibe the 
positive, cheerful spirit (y6-42), the disease will of 
itself disappear. ‘True filial piety should lead me 
to incessant care for the nourishing of my own 
soul.” From that time he commenced the practice 
of considering everything he saw or heard as a 
blessing bestowed by Heaven, and, as such, to be 
received with gratitude. When he applied him- 
self earnestly in this way to the nourishment of 
his soul, he began to recover his health. Here was 
the great crisis in the fiistory of Kurozumi, and 
hence it is frequently referred to in books and 
sermons. 

Vor a better understanding of the thought which 
exerted so great an influence upon Kurozumi, and 
through lim upon others, it is necessary that 
something should be said concerning the words 
Sy6-ki? and ‘in-ki.” ‘The syllable “ki” may 
perhaps be best translated “spirit,” always bear- 
ing in mind the original meaning of that word. 
As found in the Kurozumi books, it seems to 
correspond very closely with the Greek word 
xvevpa, “PO” is, in Chinese philosophy, the 
male or positive principle, while “i ” is the female 
or negative principle in nature. ‘* Yo” is often 
used for what is bright or cheerful ; “2” for what 
is shaded or gloomy. ‘The sun is ‘ ¢aé-yd,” or the 
“great yd,” and is considered by the Kurozumi 
sect to be the source of yd-i, so that an imbibing 
of the sun’s rays, its light and heat, is an imbibing 
of vitality and cheerfulness. This connection with 
the sun needs to be constantly remembered in our 
study of a system which makes the sun-god its 
great object of worship. No single words suffice 
for a constant translation of the terms “yo &i” 
and ¢n-Ar.” In this paper they will usually be 
rendered “ positive spirit” and negative spirit ” ; 
sometimes the sense can be more clearly expressed 
by the words “ cheerfulness ” and “ gloom.” 
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and goes on increasing until the man dies, while 
before his death everything he attempts is attended 
with difficulty. and failure. 

‘The difference between a kami and a man is 
simply one of the heart. When a man frees 
himself from desire, he has power over heaven and 
earth; he can work miracles ; he becomes one with 
the celestial and terrestrial kami. On the other 
hand, a man who is ‘filled with carnal desires, that 
lead him to like some things and to dislike others, 
will get angry, will grieve over events, and will 
lose his hold upon truth, Hence he can have no 
power to work wonders; he is a mere man. 

“Teis by the warmth of the Sun-god filling the 
universe that all things come into existence; men, 
animals, and plants living and fulfilling their 
appropriate functions according to the nature 
with which each was endowed by Heaven, ‘This 
is the True Way. Plum-trees produce plum- 
blossoms, the persimmon tree bears persim- 
mons, the cock crows in the morning, the ox 
draws the plow. All are filled with the posi- 
tive spirit, and the True Way is for each one 
to work according to the nature that Heaven has 
bestowed upon it. Though man, who is called 
the head of creation. was given an exalted form, 
yet, being possessed of so much freedom, he is led 
aside by desire; he gets angry, or he worries over 
events, and so inflicts injury upon his soul, which, 
as an emanation from the Sun-god, ought to be 
filled with courage and joy. As the evil increases 
he becomes: wicked, debased, disloyal, and devoid 
of filial affection. Kurozumi taught that men 
should always recognize the blessings of Heaven, 
and should not yield to desire; but, being filled 
with the positive spirit, should perform aright their 
appointed tasks. 

“Healing of disease is the gate by which men 
enter the Way. ‘There are two kinds of disease ; 
that of the soul, and thatof the body. The former 
consists in a wicked heart. It is cured by instruc- 
tion, sermons, etc. The common methods of heal- 
ing infirmities are prayers, incantations, or the aid 
of physicians. Kurozumi taught that if'a man 
recognized the divine mercy, and with his whole 
heart meditated on the blessings he received, he 
would be healed of his diseases. ‘This would 
furnish new cause for thanksgiving, so that, with 
a heart full of gratitude, courage, and life, he 
would faithfully serve his feudal lord and his 
parents, would perform his appointed tasks, and 
would have his wicked heart replaced by one of 
righteousness. In this manner the healing of bodily 
iffirmities would be the gate by which a man 
enters the Way. If, however, healing of the body 
is not accompanied by reformation of the heart, 
it would be just as though one depended on mere 
forms and prayers fora cure.” 

“ Kurozumi had much to say about immortality. 
«The body,’ he said, ‘ being a mere receptacle for 
the soul, is mortal. It perishes when man ceases 
to breathe. Men must not be’so misled by the 
bodv as to slay their imperishable, immortal souls 
[sic]. Again he said, ‘If the soul lives, the body 
lives also. Death commences with the soul, and 
with it the body perishes. When a man is grateful 
for his blessings, when his heart is alive and he is 
filled with the positive spirit, then even the most 
dangerous diseases are healed. If death does not 
enter the soul, then man is immortal with the uni- 
verse.’ . 

* Method of imbibing the positive spirit. Ex- 
pel all the breath from the lungs. Do this three 
times. Then, banishing all other thoughts, let the 
whole heart be filled with gratitude for the bless- 
ings bestowed by Heaven. Turn the face toward 
the morning sun and slowly inhale the positive 
spirit. Hold in the breath for a short time, then 
turn to one side and let it slowly pass out from the 
lugs. When eight or nine-tenths have escaped, 
inhale as before. ‘The breath inhaled should be 
as much as possible; thal exhaled should be a 
little less. 

“ Use of water. Rise early in the morning, and, 
having drawn some water from the well, place it 
in the sunlight. By drinking this the positive 
spirit permeates the whole soul and preserves the 
believer from disease. 

“Sermons. It isnot necessary that the preacher 
should be a man who has read many books, or a 
person of great erudition, or one skilful in im- 
parting knowledge. Before preaching he repeats 
prayers, frees his soul from evil thou Its, and has 
his heart filled with gratitude, He thinks only of 
the gods, and does not fix his eyes on his audience. 
When the life in his own soul spontaneously rises 
to the surface and becomes united to the life of 
the universe, then the True Way appears, the 
hearts of the hearers become spontaneously united, 
the sick are spontaneously healed, the wicked are 
spontaneously converted. In the sermons of this 
sect reliance is placed, not on the preacher's 
mouth, but on his heart.” 


Kurozumi left for the direction of his disciples 
seven commandments, as follows :— 


“1. Thou, who wast born in the Land of the 
Gods, shalt not be without a constantly believing 
heart. 

2, Thou shalt not yield to anger or grief. 

- Thou shalt not become so self-conceited as 
to despise others. 

“4. Thou shalt not, in seeing the wickedness of 
others increase thine own. 

5. When in health thou shalt not be slothful 
in business. 

* 6. Thou, who hast entered the Way of Truth, 
shalt not have thy sonl devoid of truth. [#. e, 
Practice must agree with profession.] 

7. Thou shalt not let slip the daily blessings.” 

The following extracts are taken from a book 
entitled ‘A Short Explanation of the Seven Com- 
mandments ” :— 

*tst Commandment. Thou, who wast born in 
the Land of the Gods, shalt not be without a con- 
stantly believing heart.’ By the ‘Land of the 
Gods’ is meant Japan, which was established and 
is preserved by divine power. A ‘believing heart’ 
is one that without reservation believes in the gods, 
trusts in them, and is free from doubt. It differs 
entirely from a heart of desire. When a man 
prays simply for what will be for his own pleasure 
or profit, he exhibits a heart of desire. Doubt 
and timidity so enter into his religion that he 
cannot trust himself entirely to the gods, and 
hence he is unable to obtain their blessing. When 
those who are ordinarily devoid of a believing 
heart meet with some great misfortune, or are so 
dangerously ill that human wisdom and strength 
are of no avail, then, since they too are natives of 
the Land of the Gods, they for the time being 
have believing hearts. If in danger of shipwreck, 
they forget all their selfish projects, and in their 
distress begin to pray. They are in earnest, they 
forget the past and the future; they are freed from 
doubt and timidity towards the gods, in whom they 
now put their trust. Therefore the divine power 
is manifested. ‘To be always in such a state of 
mind is what is meant by a ‘constantly believing 
heart.’ One who possesses it has submitted him- 
self entirely to the divine will, and so never has 
occasion to pray for freedom from disease and 
calamity. Kurozumi was once on a boat that 
seemed on the point of sinking. He remained 
calm aad unconcerned while he sang :— 


“Wherefore, O sea-god, shouldst thou still 
the wind and wave? 
He who rides here is one who knows the gods.’ 


[Submissive to the divine will, he cares not whether 
he lives or dies.] As he sang, the wind and waves 
suddenly subsided, so that all on board safely 
reached the land. Ordinary men have their faith 
aroused only in time of danger; but, when the sea 
grows calm and the ship reaches harbour, they 
trust, as before, to their own wisdom.” 

“ath Commandment. ‘Thou shalt not, in seeing 
the wickedness of others, increase thine own.’ The 
following are sayings of Kurozumi:— 

«When aman ill-treats us, we, in our hatred 
and anger, may seek to requite the evil. Thus we 
are led to acts worse than his, and, ere. we are 
aware, the wickedness of our own heatts has in- 
creased.’ 

«Those who do evil are ignorant of the 
Way, and hence are to be pitied. We, remem- 
bering our blessed religion, must try without ill- 
will or anger to instruct them. ‘Thus the wicked 
may be converted so that they shall walk with 
us in the way of righteousness.’ 

** Overlook the faults of men; see only their 
excellencies, and make these an example for your 
own guidance,’ ; 

“Tf you requile another’s evil deeds with the 
same, then both fall into sin and together receive 
punishment from Heaven. An old story tells of a 
hen with (wo heads, one of which was peacefully 
inclined, while the other was selfish. In picking 
up food, the selfish head would snatch and gobble 
down everything that was found. For a while the 
peaceable head patiently endured this, but at last 
could bear it no longer. Seeing something poison- 
ous fall to the ground, it pretended that it was 
going to eatit. The selfish head snatched away 
the morsel; but no sooner had it swallowed the 
poison than it became weak and paralyzed, at 
which the other head exclaimed, ‘I am glad of 
it.” Ina few minutes, however, the poison, cir- 
culating through the body, reached this head also, 
so that it too died.’ 

3, Seventh Commandment: ‘Thou shalt not let 
slip the daily blessings.’ Every day is filled with 
blessings and reasons for gratitude ; yet, if we by our 
indifference let them slip from us, then there arise 
anger, grief, and various other errors, The com- 
mon, every-day blessings are by far the most impor- 
tant. As examples of these priceless favours, may 
be mentioned the life with which the Sun-god 
vilalizes heaven and earth; the use which men 
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have for their ears, eyes, noses, mouths, hands, and 
feet; also such blessings as food, clothing, and 
shelter, Then, too, there are the benefits bestowed 
upon us by our parents; also the benefactions of 
once rulers, by which we are enabled to live in 
peace and comfort. There is, indeed, great rea- 
son for gratitude when the eyes of the blind are 
opened, when cripples are made to walk, and 
when men are freed from the sufferings caused by 
disease and poverty; but, after all, these are very 
small things in comparison with the blessings 
constantly received from heaven and earth, from 
lord and parent. Men, however, are quick to 
notice the smaller benefits, while prone to forget 
the greater. 


“ Kurozumi said, ‘Persons who forget the 
station to which Heaven appointed them, and are 
continually fixing their eyes on something beyond 
them, are sure to go astray. Hideyoshi rose from 
the position of the lowest servant to that of a 
general who held in his grasp the government of 
all Japan. It would seem as though nothing more 
could be desired; yet, in ltis ambition for greater 
things, he went to make war upon Corea. It was 
at this time that, with tears dropping from his 
eyes, he complained, ‘ There is no one so unfor- 
tunate as I, Born in a-small country like Japan, 
where there are but a few people, it is impossible 
for me to satisfy my desires.” ” 

The following sayings of Kurozumi are drawn 
from various sources :— 

“Tam like one who wades first into the stream 
to see whether it can be forded. Let all of you 
follow close behind me. 

* What I say is not drawn from books. I simply 
speak as Heaven directs. When my own thoughts 
incline me to say ‘East,’ Tsay ‘West’; when I 
am about to say ‘It is,’ Iam forced to say ‘It 
is not.’ ; 

“Though in every dewdrop dwells a moon, the 
true moon in the sky is but one. ‘he moon, the 
sun, and I myself all come from the one soul, and 
1 must not think of them as distinct beings.” 

[From a letter.) T thank you for the prayers 
you offered on my behalf during my recent illness. 
I myself did not pray. IT simply submitted every- 
thing to Heaven’s will. If I was no longer of any 
use to the world it would have been right had 1 
died, while if I can be of the least use here I 
shall rejoice to live. 

“There is nothing which men part with so re- 
luctantly as self; but from reluctance to part with 
self they lose self.’ [The thought is similar to 
“ Whosoever will save his life shall lose it.”’] 

“Tf give up myself, the whole wide world is 
mine. 

“While out walking the other day, I saw 
a number of people gathered about a_ well. 
On approaching, I found that, a cat having 
fallen into the water, some men had managed 
to get her into a bucket, so as to draw her 
out. Just as they got her to the top, and put 
out their hands to take her, the cat, in fright, 
leaped out from the bucket, and, falling to the 
bottom of the well, was drowned. Heaven and the 
gods are always guarding men, but they, in their 
ignorance of this, take tliings into their own hands, 
with results as disastrous as those following the 
leap of the cat. 

‘‘A certain priest became very intimate with 
the courier of one of the western darmyéd. This 
courier, in his journeys to and from Yedo, always 
came lo the temple to spend a night. The priest 
conceived the strongest friendship for this man, 
who seemed to be of more than ordinary intel- 
ligence. One night, as they were talking together, 
the courier burst into tears. ‘For many years,’ 
said he, ‘ you have favoured me with your friend- 
ship, bat henceforth it will be impossible for me 
to come hither. I must bid you a last farewell.’ 

“The priest, in astonishment, asked, ‘Why 
cannot you come P’ 

“*To tell the truth,’ said the courier, ‘I ama 
white fox, that for a while has been assuming the 
form of aman. Now, howeyer, one of the daimyéd’s 
retainers, who is skillful in decoying and capturing 
foxes, has discovered my true nature. He has 
made a trap which he has baited with roast rat, and 
he is now awaiting my return. Alas, it is impos- 
sible for me to escape alive !’ 

“The priest, more astonished than before, ex- 
claimed, ‘Are you indeed a fox? It isa sad story 
that you tell me. Since, however, you know ail 
about the trap, why not let the bait alone ?” 

*** Because it is impossible for a fox when he 
smells a roasted rat to restrain himself from eating 
it,’ said the courier. 

*“* How is it,’ asked the priest, ‘that you, who 
are superior to men in wisdom, should be led astray 
for one roasted rat? It is very silly for you thus 
to throw away your life. Among men, even a fool 
would be too wise for that.’ 

“The fox answered, with alaugh, ‘Foxes are 
led astray only by roasted rats. Men, however, 
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wander and lose their lives through love of pleas- 
ure, or liquor, or gold. There are many of them 
who, though thoroughly aware of the danger, are 
carried away by their infatuation for such things. 
‘To obtain them they lose their own lives, and 
bring ruin upon their families and their country. 
All these forms of temptation are but varieties of 
roasted rat.’”’ 

The following sermon, preached by a disciple of 
Kurozumi, upon the text,  Havea cheerful spirit,” 
may furnish some points for comparison with 
various doctrines of “mental healing,” ‘ faith- 
cure,” etc. :— 

"A cheerful spirit (y6-ki) is a state of mind 
under which one is filled with courage, happiness, 
firmness, and bravery. In common parlance, a man 
is often said to have a cheerful spirit when, ina 
dissolute manner, he sings and dances about; but 
such actions simply show that he is indulging his 
selfish desires. Though he may appear to be 
having a-fine time, and to be very jolly, it is not 
true cheerfuluess; it is only a depraved kind of 
enjoyment. A truly cheerful spirit is a vivifying 
influence, which comes from forgetting one’s own 
selfish desires, and freeing one’s self from the in- 
fluence of human passions. It is the positive, 
cheerful spirit of light and warmth with which the 
Sun-god nourishes allnature. ‘This spirit, coming 
from the Sun-god, congeals, and becomes the heart 
of man, which thus has power to move the body. 
When a man’s heart is courageous, joyful, and 
filled with the cheerful spirit, his diseases are 
healed, and good fortune attends all his affairs ; 
but, when the gloomy spirit fills him so that he is 
constantly worrying, this gives rise to ill-health.” 

After repeating the story already given of Kuro. 
zumi’s restoration to health, the preacher continues: 

It was thus that Kurozumi discovered that the 
gloomy spirit results in death, and the cheerful 
spirit in life. Such was the origin of this 
Way. ‘To recognize everything we see or hear 
as a blessing bestowed by Heaven—this is the 
starling-point in the practice of our religion, and 
it is to this that we should carefully apply our 
hearts. In our religious life it is important that 
we should constantly return to this starting-point. 
By thus going back to the beginning, our minds 
are renewed, and with such renewal we become 
courageous and filled with the positive, cheerful 
spirit. On the other hand, if one retains a heart 
filled with desire, it is difficult to obtain a renewal 
of mind. Religion, after a time, becomes an old 
story, so that one is apt to become formal, and 
thus fall an easy prey to the gloomy spirit. Hence 
the very first essential to the possession of the cheer- 
ful spirit is, that we do not forget our blessings. 

“Mr, » a member of this sect, had no 
special talents to distinguish him from ordinary 
people. One thing, however, he throughly under- 
stood, namely, that the practice of this religion 
requires the believer to be thankful, happy, and 
possessed of the cheerful spirit. With singleness 
of purpose he tried to live up to this teaching. 
The results of the rites that he performed for the 
healing of the sick were wonderful. When about to 
carry out these ceremonies he would stand before 
the invalid and say, as he breathed upon him, 
* Oho! [understand what the matter is.. This man 
is possessed of the gloomy spirit. Don’t he suc- 
ceed splendidly in making up wry-looking faces !” 
The sick man, seeing the jolly face before him, 
could not prevent a simile from coming to his own. 
As soon as Mr. saw this he would laugh more 
and more heartily until he had to hold his sides. 
At first the patient would be astonished at such 
strange behaviour; but the influence of the cheerful 
spirit would be transferred to him, until he joined 
in the boisterous glee. Many were the diseases 
that were in this way cured. ; 


“Singing and dancing in a dissolute manner is, 
to be sure, a depraved form of cheerfulness ; never- 
theless, the lettting out the voice in this way may 
result in drawing in the cheerful spirit. One of 
our believers, while on a journey, stopped at a hotel 
where one of the maids was suffering so much 
from a painful disease that she was constantly 
uttering the most distressing shrieks. Our friend 
at last called out to her, ‘If you groan and cry in 
that way, the gloomy spirit will keep on accumu- 
lating, so that you will grow worse and worse. If 
you must use your voice, sing a song.’ The girl 
obeyed, and, though at first the tones were 
mournful, she kept on singing night and day. 
Thus the cheerful spirit sprang up within her, the 
songs gradually grew more joyful, and at last she 
forgot all about her sufferings. 

“So, then, when the mind becomes cheerful the 
heart lives; and when the heart lives the body 
lives also. If we revere and worship the gods with 
such a courageous heart, we shall be well pleasing 
tothem. Since itis by this cheerfulness thata man 
is enabled to render acceptable service to his master 
and parents, and to conduct all the affairs of life, 


the possession of a cheerful spirit is of the greatest 
importance.” 


another sermon sounds almost like an echo of 
James i. 6, 7 :— 

men, 
if in your heart there is timidity and doubt as to 
whether an answer will be given, then there will 
be no manifestation of divine power. 


gods, the god in your own soul will be manifested 


tion depends upon our faith,’ and the divinity 
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gods and devils. Nothing in the universe can 
injure him. Water and fire cannot cause him to 
fear. Nothing could harw the old man, because 
he believed the lies that were told him. How 
much more, then, will he be kept safe who, himself 
holding’ the truth, believes what is true!’ Here, 
then, is what is meant by possessing life, and so 
calling to one’s self the life of heaven and earth,” 

The following is from a sermon on the text: 
* Become free from desire” :— 

‘“* Kurozumi said : ‘A believing heart is the aim 
of religion, and when a man has put forth all his 
own strength he must, over and above that, seek 
for divine help.? Some believers who have found 
it difficult. to keep the commandment, ‘ Thou 
shalt not yield to anger or grief,’ have at 
last, by offering prayers and vows to the gods, 
gained the required strength. When a young 
man I was troubled with dyspepsia. Many ar- 
ticles of food caused me great distress; yet they 
looked so tempting that I found it hard to restrain 
myself from eating them. One day I heard Kuro- 
zumi use the following illustration in a sermon: 
‘A rat-once found a horse-radish-grater to which 
some paste was adhering. On tasting the paste 
he found it so sweet that he forgot the pain of 
his tongue, and so kept lapping away, lapping 
away, until his body was all grated up and nothing 
was left but the tip of his tail. This is a good 
illustration of the way men are led astray by their 
desires.” The story taught me that there was no 
help for me unless I obtained divine aid. I got 
an artist to paint mea picture of the rat and the 
grater, put it where I could always see it, and was 
helped by its teaching to recover from dyspepsia. 
For persons like myself, who have not strength to 
banish human desires, it is necessary to cling 
closely to the gods.” 

A story found in another sermon seems almost 
identical with one in our Sunday-school books, 
while in its application we find sentences remind- 
ing us of the Sermon on the Mount :— 

“ A common proverb says, ‘ When in a melon- 
patch don’t put on your shoes; and under a plum- 
tree don’t rearrange your hat.’ The meaning is 
that, if when you are under a pluni-tree you 
put up your hands, men will think you are 
stealing the fruit; hence, do not choose that place to 
straighten your hat. In the same way, if when 


The first part of the following extract from 


Faith is the one open road between gods and 
No matter how many prayers you repeat, 


Tfonly there 
is faith, then, laying aside all question about the 


in power. As the proverb says, ‘ Though we ask 
for nothing more than a sardine’s head, its recep- 


within our soul is called out by this earnest faith. 
This divinity is an emanation from the Sun-god. 

“ An unbeliever will say with a sneer, ‘So then, 
when you talk about receiving divine help for 
the cure of disease, all you mean is that a man’s 
own state of mind is the cause of his recovery, 
and that the power of the gods has nothing to do 
with it [reply that this state of mind is true 
faith, and therein is the wonderful principle of the 
working together of the gods and men. In one 
of his letters Kurozumi wrote, ‘ He that has life in 
himself, so as to call out the life of the universe, 
readily obtains divine aid.’ Also, in one of his 
sermons, he told the following story :— 

“¢A certain man owned a charm that had 
proved very efficient in curing toothache. He 
often lent it to his friends, and, as the applicants 
became numerous, he kept it in his tobacco-box, 
where he could always have it handy to give to 
those who desired it. One day a man to whom 
it had been lent brought itback, saying with great 
joy that, thanks to the efficiency of the charm, his 
tooth had immediately ceased aching. After he 
had gone, the owner of the charm happened to 
notice that the paper in which it was enclosed 
looked a little different from the original wrap- 
ping, and, on opening it, he found that there was 
nothing inside except a fish-hook. He then open- 
ed the drawer of the tobacco-box, where he found 
the charm safely lying, for in some way the fish- 
hook had been lent in its place. Nevertheless, 
because of sincere faith on the part of the bor- 
rower, the latter had been cured. The man was 
in fact healed by his own state of mind, and you 
might think this a sufficient explanation; but the 
truth is that men are all endowed with a divine, 
omnipotent, supernatural power, as may be 
learned from this incident.’ 

* Here is another story, that comes from China. 
In the province of Shin lived a nobleman named 
Shi Kwa, who, through the favour of his prince, 
had reached such a height of power that, as the 
saying is, even the birds would at his command 
drop from the sky. Two of his retainers who 
were traveling in the country spent a night at 
the house of an old man, who overheard them say, 
in their envy of Shi Kwa’s power, that he was able 
to slay the living, to resuscitate the dead, to enrich 
the poor, or to bring the wealthy to want. The 
old man thought to himself, ‘ How I would like to 
have him make me rich!’ and, full of this idea, he 
the next morning started off for Shi Kwa’s abode. 
It happened that a number of Shi Kwa’s retainers 
were present when the old man approached to 
make known his request. As he believed every- 
thing that was told him, they commenced to amuse 
themselves at his expense. ‘They told him that, if 
he would jump from a high tower that was close 
by, he would receive one hundred pieces of gold. 
The old man, thinking that, while in the house of 
one endowed with divine power, there could be no 
danger in obeying orders, at once did as he was 
hidden. Strange to say, he received no injury. 
Next, the retainers said, ‘In the bottom of yonder 
river there is a precious gem. Jump in and get 
it” Atonce he plunged beneath the water and 
rose with a gem in his hand. Just then it hap- 
pened that a fire broke out in one of Shi Kwa’s 
storehouses. ‘Go into the storehouse and bring 
out the treasures it contains.” In an instant the 
old man was in the midst of the flames, from 
which, without receiving the least harm, he rescued 
the treasures. Shi Kwa and his followers were 
filled with amazement. ‘We did not know, when 
we commenced to make sport of you, that you were 
a kami,’ they said, and humbly craved his pardon. 
The old man in astonisment replied: § There is in 
me no divine power. I heard two of your retainers 
say that life, death, wealth and poverty were all 
in your power. Believing this to be true, I forgot 
all about my own body, and the dangers that 
might be about me, when with unalloyed faith I 
plunged into the water and the fire. Now, when 
I learn how I have been deceived, I tremble at the 
thought of the fearful risks IT have run.’ From 
that time the old man lost his wonderful power. 

One of the disciples of Confucius asked his 
master about this story. Confucius said: A man 
filled with truth has power over heaven and earth, 


puton your shoes, you will fall under similar 
suspicion. Though such advice may be useful, 
the proverb makes our conduct depend too much 
on what men will think of us. A poor man, going 
out one night to steal some melons, took with him 
his litle boy, whom he left at the edge of the field 
to keep watch. ‘If any one comes,’ said the 
father, ‘just cough to give me warning.’ He had 
hardly commenced to take the melons when he 
heard a cough. Stooping down so as not to be 
seen, he peered cautiously out, but could see no 
one coming. Surprised at this, he came out and 
asked the boy why he coughed. ‘The boy pointed 
to the moon just rising over the hills and said, 
‘Though no man is coming, the gods yonder are 
looking on, and we must not do what is wrong.’ 
The father was so much impressed by the boy’s 
words that he gave up his plan of stealing the 
melons. Though men may not see what we do, 
Heaven beholds all our acts, and we must refrain 
from wickedness. ‘The story well illustrates the 
difference between practising religion as in the 
sight of Heaven, and practising it as in the sight 
of men, He who does it as in the sight of Heaven 
heaps ‘tip meritorious deeds performed in seeret. 
If we do good in such a way that men knowing it 
shall praise or reward us, that is the end of it. 
When performing righteousness we should not seek 
to have itknown by men; when we do itso that men 
are ignorant of it, Heaven grants a special blessing. 
This is what is called ‘Hidden virtue, open re- 
ward.’ ” 

While reading the books of the Kurozumi sect, 
there have frequently come to my mind the words 
of Solomon, * As in water face answereth to face, 
so the heart of man to man.” Here are the same 
problems that have presented themselves to men 
of all ages and countries. Often the answers 
remind us of those given by Greek and Roman 
sages, or even those found in the Scriptures. 
Sometimes one is startled by what seems almost 
like an echo of words spoken by Jesus Christ. 
We may rejoice in all these fragments of truth; 
not fearing that they will take away from the 
glory of the revelation vouchsafed to us, but rather 
looking upon them as illustrations of the great 
truth that we all are the offspring of God, who 
has not left any of his children without some 
witness of himself and of man’s dependence upon 
Him. Every recognition of truth which a mis- 
sionary finds alveady existing among the people 
with whom he labours should be a help in his work 
of leading to Him in whom is perfect truth. 
Okayama, Japan. : 


walking beside a melon-patch you stoop down to. 
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IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISION 
AT HYOGO. 


——_¢—___ 


Judgment was given in H.B.M.’s Court by Mr. 
Longtord the other day (says the Hyogo News) 
upon a point of considerable interest. A Japa- 
nese firm had brought an action against a British 
subject, and the latter, who had already taken 
proceedings in a Japanese Court against the 
plaintiffs in the British Court, filed a counter- 
claim and asked that the Japanese should be com- 
pelled to find security for satisfying the counter- 
claim in case the defendant proved successful. 
The following is the text of the judgment :— 

In this case a claim has been laid by the 
plaintiffs, Japanese citizens, against the defen. 
dants, a British firm carrying on business in 
Kobe, for the balance due on account of goods 
sold and delivered, and the defendants have, 
with the leave of the Court, granted with the 
consent of the plaintiffs, under Sec. 47 of the 
Order in Council, 1881, filed a counter-claim for 
damages for breach of the contract under which 
the goods that are the subject of the plaintiffs’ 
claim were originally sold and delivered. An 
application has been made by the defendants 
that the plaintiffs, who have already deposited 
securily for costs, be ordered to give further 
security to answer judgment in the counter- 
claim. I cannot recollect any previous instance 
of a similar application having been made in 
H.M.’s Courts in Japan as against Japanese 
plaintiffs, and under any circumstances I should 
therefore hesitate to grant it, and should not do 
so at all unless very strong reasons were given 
for it. The provisions in Paragraph }, Section 
47, of the Order in Council, 1881, do not, I 
consider, apply to counter-claims, and, in those 
paragraphs which do apply, nothing whatsoever 
is said as to deposits for security of any kind. 
To find any authority, for the present applica- 
tion I am accordingly driven to Rule 55 of the 
Rules of Court, which says:—‘ The Court 
may, if in any case it seems fit, tequire the 
plaintiffs to give security to the satisfaction of 
the Court, by deposit or otherwise, to abide 
by and perform the decision of the Court on 
the counter-claim.’ When this rule was framed 
the Court had no power to deal with counter-clams 
against foreign plaintiffs, and the rule therefore 
referred only to cases in which the plaintiff was a 
British subject. Applying it now where the plain- 
tiff is a foreigner, and the Court has power to 
entertain a counter-claim against him, considera- 
tion ought to be given to the circumstances under 
which the rule would originally have been enforced 
against a British subject. Would it have been 
enforced where the plaintiff was a merchant doing 
a large business and resident within the territorial 
jurisdiction of the Court? [think not, and I do 
not see why the plaintiff in the present case, be- 
cause he happens to be a Japanese citizen, should, 
in prosecuting his claim, be placed in a worse posi- 
tion as regards this particular rule than he would be 
if he were a British subject. So far fiom any rea- 
sons having been given why he should be so placed, 
the contrary is rather the case. The defendant 
had, prior,to the present action being brought, al- 
ready filed in the proper Japanese Court a claim 
similar to his present counter-claim against the 
plaintiff, to which the latter has since made an- 
swer. If judgment is given against the defendant 
on the counter-claim, he will be in no worse posi- 
tion as regards his suit in the Japanese Court, while 
if, on the other hand, it is in his favour, he will be 
able either to take both it and the plaintiff's sub- 
mission to the jurisdiction of the Court before the 
Japanese Court, and there, if necessary, obtain ex- 
ecution of it, or, if he pleases, continue the prosecu- 
tion of hisown original suit in the Japanese Court. 
He has already got security for the costs of defend- 
ing the suit brought against him in this Court by the 
plaintiff. That is, I consider, the only security he 
can ask for under all the circumstances of the 
case, and I must accordingly discharge, with 
costs, the order to show cause that was made on 
the defendant’s application in the matter. 


THE “ OXUS-ANADYR” COLLISION. 
ae eee ee 


We take from the Ceylon Observer the following 
account of the sinking of the Anadyr in Aden har- 
bour. Mr. Williams, of the Ceylon P. W. D., 
gave an account of the collision, being assisted in 
his narrative by a gentleman named Mr. Orral, 
of Singapore. He said :—The collision happened 
in the early morning—about 4 0’clock I should say. 
We had arrived off Aden harbour about 2 a.m., 
and dropped anchor outside for an hour or two. 
When the pilot came on board we picked it up 


some boats from the Oxus also came to their as- 


other all the time.” 
and so was the Oxus. 


get into the inner harbour, 
general crash like the breaking of sticks. The 
collision smashed the rail for ten or twenty feet, 
and the bow of the Oxus came right into the side 
of Anadyr, making a great hole, by which the water 


lights. ‘This left everything below in darkness and 
tended togreater confusion, The English: passen- 
gers on board did not think the French officers acted 
very well: they lost their heads 
canvas had been put down at the side she would 


of this kind was done the passengers were hur. 
ried into the boats as quickly as possible, and 
taken on board the Oxus and then ashore, where 
they 
for 


they could for the passengers at the hotels. 


cargo and passengers’ luggage went down; but the 


of course, lost almost everything but their lives. 


‘again and began to make for the inner harbour. I 


wason deck with a number of others, and was watch- 
ing the Oxus for twenty minutes before the boats 
collided. We could see that a collision was in- 
evitable, and the officers of both vessels of course 
saw it, for at the time of actual impact both 
boats were going full speed astern. When I saw 
that they must come together I went down 
and collared my bags and traps and money and 
came on deck with them. ‘The Oxus struck us on 
the starboard ‘side at the forward part of the en- 
gine room, and then glided all down the starboard 
side till she got about the after-companion way, 
and then she cleared. The shock, of course woke 
every one, and there was great consternation on 
beard with women and children rushing up on 
deck in their night-dresses, and the lowering of 
boats. Though there was some confusion there 
was no panic. At the first alarm the Chinese 
coolies made a rush for the boats, but they were 
quickly stopped by the officers, and the passen- 
gers put in men, women, and children together. 
There was no lack of boat accommodation, and 


sistance, but chiefly to take away the mails.” 


* But I do not yet understand how the collision 
occurred whon both boats were in sight of each 


‘* Well, you see, we were entering the harbour, 
When you get inside Aden 
harbour you have to do a little manceuvreing to 
The collision was a 


rushed in, and put out the fires and the electric 


If a big piece of 


never have sunk. This is a very common re- 
medy, and a most useful one. But as nothing 


remained till arrangements were made 
them to come on in the Ballaarat. The 
Messageries people found the best accommodation 
The 
Oxus was scarcely injured at all, and no one ap- 
peared to have been hurt except, I believe, one man 
belonging to the crew of the Anadyr. All the 
mails were saved. Many of the passengers have, 
We were at Aden five days before the P. &. O. 
Ballavvat came in, and when we came on board 
we were treated very kindly. Arrangements 
were made by the agents of the M. M. Company. 
There were only five Englishmen on board— 
Mr. Shand, Mr. Gossett, and myself (Mr. Wil- 
liams) of Ceylon, Mr. Orral of Singapore, and 
Mr. Godwin of Calcutta. The Anadyr is still 
visible. The stern is resting on the bottom and 
the forward part is right above the water, but at 
high tide the water goes over the bridge. 

The account given by Mr. Shand is very. much 
the same as the one given by Mr. Williams. He 
says :— 

‘*We arrived off Aden harbour at 2 a.m. on 
Thursday the 11th, and anchored till 5 o'clock. 
We then, with a pilot on board, made for the 
harbour entrance. We were close in when we saw 
the steamer Oxus, of the same line, trying to enter 
at the same time. She was coming towards our 
bows as though to tack round us. She was going 
at eight knots an hour, while the Anadyr was 
going slowly. I was sitting on the rail on the 
port side, and saw we were in for a collision, 
Just after, the Oxus struck us hard amidships ; 
and we heeled over. She struck us again, and I 
saw some of our boats smashed and the bulwarks 
knocked in. The Anadyr began to fill at once. 
The excitement was tremendous. The French 
officers acknowledged afterwards that they lost 
their heads, and the passengers were racing 
about. We had no ladies to look after, so we 
stayed where we were, until it could be seen 
what was to be done next. The" Oxus lowéred her 
boats, and commenced to take our passengers on 
board. Some of the boats of the Anadyr were 
got out, but they were not wanted. The three 
Englishmen for Colombo, Mr. Williams, of 
the P.W.D., Mr, Gossett, and myself were about 
the last to leave the ship. When we got close to 
the Oxus they shouted out to usin French to be 
quick, as they wanted to get under weigh. I said, 
* You have run us down, and now you want to run 
away withoutus.” They wanted to take the Anadyr 
in tow, and to get her into the harbour before she 
sank, They tried to do so, but had to give it up. 
After I got on board the Oxus I returned to re- 


cover what luggage I could. I got two Gladstone 
bags from my cabin, forward the engine, and 
lost all the rest. ‘There were six feet of water in 
the saloon then, and the passengers whose cabins 
were there lostall. This was about three quarters 
of an hour after she had been struck, and the 
vessel was settling down fast. She went by the 
stern first and sank in about another three 
quarters of an hour. Her bows remained above 
water, There are two million francs of specie 
on board. ‘The Oxus, which was not damaged 
atall, sailed after the inquiry, which took place 
next day. It was conducted by General, Hogg. 
He found that the Oxus was to blame as it was 
shown that she saw from our lights that we were 
moving or about to doso. The rule is that two 
vessels must not endeavour to enter the harbour 
at the same time: one or other should have stop- 
ped, and neither did so. With reference to rais- 
ing the Anadyr, when we left it was blowing a 
a good deal, and I do not think much of the 
chances. ‘The officers on board the P. & O. Bal- 


laarat say that with such a sea running she would 
§0 to pieces in three or four days. 


The 2nd engineeer from La-Ciotat has gone to 


-Aden lo attempt to raise the steamer. 


ee 
———-_-—_—_ on 


HE. LIU MING CHUAN’S MEMORIAL 


ON RAILWAFS. 
The Chinese Times gives the following full 


translation from the Hu-pao of Liu Ming Chuan’s 
memorial on railways, of which a summary only 
has as yet been published :— 


In obedience to the ‘command of Her Majesty 


the Empress, Liu Ming Chuan submits the follow- 
ing memorial, embodying his views upon the sub- 
ject of railways in China. 


On the 16th of the second moon the memorialist 
received from the Grand Council a communication 
transmitting a decree from. H.M. the Empress, in 
which she expressed herself in the following terms. 


Some time previously Her Majesty, in accord- 


ance with a request submitted by the Admiralty 


Board, had granted her approval to the construc- 
tion of a railway from Tientsin to Tungchow. 


Subsequently, upon the recommendation by cer- 
tain Censors, Yu Luen Yuen and others, that the 


construction of this railway line might be suspended, 
Her Majesty referred the entire matter to the 
conjoint deliberation of the Admiralty Board and 
Grand Council, with orders that they submit a 
memorial in reply. This memorial having been 
received, Her Majesty has carefully noted the 
various arguments therein contained, which argu- 
ments, she perceives, are expressed in clear detail, 
and suited to the importance of the question. All 
the fallacious arguments as advanced in the 
memorials of the Censors have been undermined 
and utterly refuted, and it is only the extreme im- 
portance attending the inauguration of a national 
enterprise that calls for further consideration. The 
high Ministers of the Court have never examined 
the exigencies of coast defence, and their much 
talking misses the mark. On the other hand, the . 
various commanders, Governors-General, and Go- 
vernors, being entrusted with the defence of the 
territories under their jurisdiction, have personally 
studied the advantages or disadvantages of cer- 
tain measures, and, if they be required to give 
their views upon the present requirements of the 
times, a judicious conformity with them would be 
of high practical utility. 

Such are the words of Her Majesty. The 
memorialist, on perusing the conjoint memorial of 
the Admiralty Board and Grand Council, finds 
their arguments to be well-stated and to the point, 
and to concur entirely with his own views. He 
feels that nothing further need be said; but, being 
ordered by his August Sovereign to express his 
views, he will undertake to answer the three 
specific charges brought against railways, viz: 

1, Affording means of transport to an enemy, 

2. Interference with popular vested property. 

3. Industrial disturbance. 


The condition of the world is such that, to 
preserve it a harmonious whole, tranquillity must 
everywhere be maintained ; but, by reason of the 
enormous magnitude of the five continents, the 
maintenance of peace is excessively difficult ; con- 
sequently, the railway and telegraph had to 
be introduced. ‘These are the motor forces of 
the world, the secret of national prosperity and 
advancement. ‘The Court has repeatedly called 
for the recommendation of schemes for the enrich- 
ment and stréngthening of the Empire. If, taking 
the whole question into consideration, there is one 
thing of greater ulility and importance than rail- 
ways, then we need uot laboriously adopt such an 
appliance of Westerns, and incur the scandal of 
the public. But, for the requirements of protecting 
the sea-board, and for the exigencies of warfare 
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of war is sounded, there will the different provin- 
cial armies concentrate. 

A nation, in order to maintain its dignity and 
integrity, must be ready for war, and being ready, 
international conflicts will be avoided, for foreign 
nations, ever anxious to evade trouble with any 
highly disciplined Power, will not brave the 
dangers of the sea, and incur the risks of disaster 
and defeat, by attacking China when she is well- 
prepared for war. When China is in a prepared 
state, the peace of Asia will be securely main- 
tained, the Heavenly ordained Dynasty of our 
Gracious Sovereign will be perpetuated for my! iads 
of years, universal peace will prevail throughout 
the Empire, and the millions of our subjects will 
enjoy perfect security of life. 

For protecting the interests of the people, there- 
fore, there is nothing to be compared with rail- 
ways. There are, again, those who declare that 
railways will deprive the people of their occupation. 

When the Grand Canal was no longer available 
for the purposes of grain transport, the conveyance 
service was transferred wholly to sea-going junks 
and steam vessels. ‘Ihe population of the northern 
provinces is comparatively sparse, and for many 
years the prosperity of the people has not been 
what it was dusing the reigns 
‘Tao Kiang. Should a railway line be built from 
‘Tungchow to Ching-kiang-pu, the transportation 
of passengers and freight will be freed from the 
toils and perils of sea-travel, and, before many 
years, the carrying trade will be transferred en- 
tirely to the interior, and the profits of foreign 
merchants acct uing 
vessels will be wrested from them. 
have uno longer profits to make, they will, in 
discouragement, contemplate returning home. 

But one party exclaims : 
prive catt-owners and drivers of their occupa- 
lions!” Another party declares: ‘Tron 


on land, there is nothing surpassing iron-roads in 
practical utility. : _ 

As long as ten years ago the memorialist had 
memorialized the Throne upon the subject of rail- 
ways, but the matter failed of accomplishment on 
account of the misrepresentations then put forth. 
But now a sagacious and discerning Sovereign is 
on the Throne, and, acting in unison with the 
Princes and Ministers, is steadfastly holding to 
his convictions and resolved upon carrying out the 
enterprise. For this the. memorialist claps his 
hands in joyous gratification, feeling, as he does, 
that the enrichment and strengthening of his 
country depends directly upon the realization of 
such a step, which, when fully developed, will be a 
source of exhaustless benefits to State and people. 

But some suspicious malcontents say: “ Rail- 
ways will afford means of transport to our enemies.” 
‘The science of manufacturing firearms having 
reached its present state of perfection, if once the 
forts commanding our harbours have proved un- 

- tenable, there will be no point of danger which we 
can hold. Austria, Russia, Germany, and 
France are interlinked amongst each other, and 
their iron roads are in communication with each 
other’s capitals. If it be true that, because an 
army can be swiftly transported to the gates of an 
enemy’s capital by means of iron roads, nations 
will seek every pretext lo wage war against each 
other, then the various Powers of Europe, which 
regard one another with mutual distrust and 

* envy, would assuredly have been continually under 
arms, and the stronger would have swallowed the 
weaker; whereas, the truth is that issues are de- 
cided by Western nations on the sea, seldom under 
the wails of a belligerent’s capital. 

‘There are some who say: ‘The dangers of our 
valleys and glens, the obstructions offered by our 
tangled forests, the difficulties of crossing om 
streams, will be dreaded by our enemy, but, if a 
railway be built, in times of war the enemy, can 
transport all his arms and ammunition by means 
of the railway.” If this be said on the supposi- 
tion that our defences commanding Taku harbour 
are tenable, are our officials and troops made 
of wood that they should thus permit a foreign 
enemy to make his own arrangements at will ? 
But, if these defences be destroyed, what is there 
to prevent an enemy marching straight to Peking, 
though no railway exist, considering that the 
distance is but 200 odd Jt, and the intervening 
country a perfectly level plain. As to the glens 
and forests and streams which are to offer im- 
pediments to our enemy, the memorialist has 
passed through the country between ‘Tientsin and 
‘Tungchow, and he has seen none of these things 
in existence, and wherefore should the heart of an 
enemy be afraid ? 


The real door of the capital is the haibour at 
Taku, and safety or peril will depend upon its 
maintenance or loss. Consequently, the two points 
should be connected by rapid communication, 
and, to do this, railways are most effectual. In 
the event of war, the troops defending ‘Taku and 
‘Tientsin will act as a safeguard for the capital; in 
peace, the troops of the Imperial Field Force can 
be drilled together with the regiments gartisoning 
the fortifications at Taku, thus forming a united 
defensive corps. In this manuer, the forces will 
be ready for emergencies, and, by being rapidly 
brought together, theie strength will be doubled, 
and be the better able to check the attacks of 
enemies. Railways, therefore,-are the most im- 
portant auxiliaries in war, and not, as their oppo- 
nents declare, the convenient tool of an enemy. 

There are those who suspect that railways will 
interfere with the vested interests of the people. 
When it is remembered that railways are directly 
concerned with purposes of national defence and 
trade, not only is the removal of a few houses 
or grave-yards of no consequence, but, even if 
hundreds of these places had to be interfered with, 
what then? Shall great interests yield to trivial 
considerations? ‘Tombs are often removed and 
re-established in other localities when dictated by 
féng-shui; what harm can there possibly be if, for 
public necessity, a grave has to be transferred, 
especially when ample compensation is paid for 
the expenses of such removal? 

To make martial provisions in times of peace is 
to ensure victory in times of war. When humane 
rulers are resolved on victory in war, they disregard 
the sactifices of life and treasure which they are 
forced to make. So, likewise, when a Sovereign is 
preparing the defences of his country, he should 
not stop to consider the disturbed interests of a 
few of his subjects. 

We are now surrounded by powerful neighbours 
who pry into all. our movements, and who dare to 
raise quarrels with us, seeing that: we are not pre- 
pared. But, if China will build iron roads through 
important routes along the coast line, the hatta- 
lions of one province will be available for the de- 
tence of several provinces, and, wherever the alarm 


of the fact that, while the railway forms the main 


conveying goods 


and streams ramifying from the railway. 


starvation, 
ways. 


ancestors had nothing to do.” 


exercisecontrol. The men of to-day are not the men 


not the policies of former dynasties. 


levying taxes by the principle which was then 
pronounced excellent, or the practice of archery 
which our Dynasty highly honours ? 


and China, in adopting their appliances, is only 


suddenly arises peace or war will be equally dis- 


integrity 2? ‘The memorialist last year saw it stated 
in a Russian news journal that the Czar had decided 
to construct a railway of 6,100 22 in length, from 
lobolsk to ‘Vchita the latter city being distant 
from the Amur River 600 odd Zi. A German 
merchant also informed the memorialist that the 
Czar had given orders that the navvies should com. 
plete 10 /2 of the line daily, so that about two years 
would be required to complete the entire railway, 
From this the greediness of the Russians (lit., their 
mouth is watering) after our north-eastern pro- 
vinces is clearly discerned. China should seize 
this opportunity, while she and Russia are at peace, 
to makeall needful preparations. Otherwise, should 
she wait until trouble arises, her regrets will be 
utterly unavailing. But without railways China 
cannot put herself into a proper state of prepared- 
ness. Itis also said that, while Western nations 
look to commerce as the source of their national 
prosperity, and to commercial interests as their 
chief concern, China’s fundamental policy is to 
provide support for her people, while she looks to 
tlre love of her subjects as the source of her power. 
Those who express such views forget that 
merchants and subjects are identical, and that 
commercial interests are not different from the 
people’s affairs. The policy of promoting com. 
mercial interests is the policy of benevolence 
toward the people. 
The 


memorialist would call His Majesty’s 


of Chia Ching and 


from their steam and sailing 
When they 


© Tron-roads will de- 


roads 
will take.the rice outof the mouths of boat owners 
and their crews!?? These objectors are ignorant 


line of transportation, carts will be required for 
to the host of adjacent towns and 
villages, while boats -will be in great demand for 
carrying merchandise through the different canals 
‘Taking 
the Yangtze River as an illustration, steamers ply 
up and down every day, and yet who has heard 
that the boating population along the river have 
lost their occupation and suffered the pangs of 
As a meaus of supporting the people, 
therefore, there is nothing to be compared with tail- 
Another class of obstructionists declare: 
“ Railways are a strange innovation, with which our 
These are nnawate 
that the mutations of human affais are ordained 
by a Heavenly principle, over which men cannot 


of yesterday, and the policies of our Dynasty are 
If all affairs 
must conform to previous usage, could we follow 
with advantage to-day the ancient custom of 


‘The science of manufacturing weapons of war is 
becoming more marvellous every day in Europe, 


laboriously following in their footsteps. Should she 
still fatuously hang back and hesitate, when trouble 


astrous to her, and how will she then preserve her 
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attention to another matter. The population of 


China is daily on the increase, while those who 
own land to till are very. few. “Phe means of 
procuring a livelihood are scarce, and there is 
constant anxiety of popular uprisings and revolts. 
If China would be powerful, she must be rich. To 
be rich, she must promote commerce. In Western 
countries officials and merchants are united, the sub- 
ordinate not being debarred from intercourse with 
his superior. In China officials and merchants are 
separate and distinct, the subject often not ventur- 
ings to vent his grievances. "lhe memorialist has 
heard that, in a certain loan which was contracted 
with foreign merchants. the money actually be- 
longed to native capitalists, who had commissioned 
their foreign friends to negotiate the transaction 
for them. 

To promote the welfare of the nation is to pro- 
mote the welfare of the people. ‘The present policy 
of keeping such an impassable barrier between the 
official and mercantile classes is not calculated to 
lift China out of her accumulated weaknesses or to 
rescue her from the depths of her long-standing 
poverty. ‘Phe memorialist, considering this the pro- 
per time when needed reforms must be made and 
strenuous exertions put forward for the public 
weal, repeats that China should at once encourage 
and develop her commerce; and appoint a high 
officer of clear discernment and uncorruptible 
disposition to take direction of commercial and 
industrial affairs. ‘Tea and silk culture, iron 
and coal mining, reclamation of waste land, the 
manufacture of articles of merchandise, and 
kindred industrial enterprises, should be under- 
taken by the wealthy classes and merchants, who 
are to supply their capital and formulate their own 
regulations. Officials should have no concern with 
the financial affairs of such companies, nor should 
they exercise other than a supervisory control, and 
to see that these mercantile enterprises suffer no 
injustice or undue restictions at the hands of 
others. When these enterprises have once Leen 
established, and are flourishing, their operations 
will be extended do the frontier provinces, and even 
to outside countries. When China has once taken 
the lead as the chief mining and industrial nation 
in the world, one or two scores of years will suffice 
to make her rich and populous, when the world 
will not be able to offer her a peer. 


After the memorialist had assumed charge of 
the defences of Formosa, the French forces invaded 
and attacked Keelung, which, had it not been for 
the “awful efficacy” of our Sovereign, might have 
succumbed, and the entire island might have been 
lost. For this reason, as soon as peace was con- 
cluded, the memorialist applied for permission to 
build iron reads in Formosa. He well knew the 
many difficulties to be encountered, difficulties far 
exceeding those on the mainland, inasmuch as 
Formosa isa mountainous country, thickly inter- 
spersed with tivers and streams, which necessitate 
the construction of costly bridges and tunnels. 

Undaunted Ly these difficulties, the memorial- 
list spared himself no toil, and proceeded boldly 
to the execution of the task. He was actuated 
to do this by the thought that Formosa is an 
isolated island, where at. enemy may land on any 
spot he chooses, and Uhat without railways it would 
be utterly impossible to make any effectual defence. 

With the cailway completed, however, the 
various paits of the island will be closely con- 
nected, and the advantages for effectual defence 
from such a step are beyond conception, 


‘The nature of man is to be delighted with all 

undertakings when completed, but to be un- 
willing to participate in the initial proceedings. 
During the Taiping Rebellion the Hunan Gene- 
vals of the old régime persistently declared that 
the native gingals and muzzle loading cannon 
were invincible, while they condemned the foreign 
breech-loading guns as useless. No matter in 
what way they were reasoned with, they would 
not be convinced. Years afterwards, during our 
difficulties with France, they began to per- 
ceive the formidableness of the Gatling gun and 
the Lee tifle, and then they admitted that the 
memotialisUs words were too true. So it will be 
with railways. ‘Those who condemn ther to-day 
will be the ones to extol their utility hereafter. 
‘The memorialist humbly desires His Majesty to 
hold firm to his convictions, and to proclaim the 
facts to all his people that railways are for preserv- 
ing peace within and repelling invasion without; 
that they are not for the advantage of any single 
locality, but for the good of the Empire; that they 
are not for the benefit: of any age, but for the 
benefit of all ages to come; that they are not for 
the private interests of one or two individuals, but 
for the welfare of myriads of people. 
The memorialist, plainly perceiving the diff- 
culties of the times, which involve the weal or woe 
of the Empire, dares not keep his thoughts to 
himself, but reverentially submits them to the 
sacred glance of His Majesty. 


oe 
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Hf. E. CHANG CHIH TUNG'S MEMO. 


RIAL ON RAILWAYS IN CHINA. 
———~—____— 


Perusing carefully the words of H. M. the Em- 
press, as contained in the communication received 
from the Grand Council, the memorialist petceives 
with what assiduous attention the Court regards 
the people’s interests, and what importance it at- 


taches to the requirements of coast defence. 
Railways have been in vogue in Western count- 


vies for nearly a century, and they have been the 


principal source of their wealth and power. 
At their initial stages, foreign nations only con. 


structed trunk-lines, and it was not until traffic 
had been well developed and business firmly 


established that branch lines were extended, con- 
necting their capitals with prefectural cities and 
towns. 
when they were completed, prince and peasant 
alike enjoyed their untold benefits. China is now 
eagerly seeking after methods by which she may 
preserve tranquillity within and repel invasion 
without. It she would augment her power, it is in 
evitable that she should have the superior sciences 
of the West. The Admiralty Boaid, in their 
memorial, have clearly explained the manifold 
uses of railways, which are as follows :— - 

1. They facilitate the operations of coast defence. 

2. The expenses of maintaining local armies 
will be curtailed. - 

3. Transportation of troops and military stores 
will be expedited. : 

4. Trade and commerce will’flourish, 

5. Mines will be opened and profitably developed. 

6. Travelling will be facilitated, 

7. Aregular and expeditious mail service will 
be established. . 

8. The conveyance of famine relief will be 
prompt and rapid, Treen 2 

According to the memorialist’s humble opinion, 
the special point in the matter of railways which 
claims our attention is this: Since China has 
opened herself to international trade, the com- 
parative value of her imports and exports will 
determine the prosperity or adversity of her com- 
merce, and establish the happiness or misery of 
her people. , . 

During recent years, the value of opium and 
foreign goods annually imported to and consumed 
in China exceeds the aggregate value of all her 
exports by about Tls.20,000,000. Should this 
unequal trade continue, China will assuredly be 
drained. It being now impossible to stop the 
importation of opium and foreign goods, the only 
remedy left us is to devise measures for the 
increased production of native goods, and their 
greater consumption at home and abroad. 2% 

To do this, however, there are two serious diffi- 
culties to be met. The distance from our extreme 
northern and western provinces to the sea coast 
is so enormous that transportation will be exces: 
sively toilsome and slow; besides, the quality 
‘of native goods is so coarse and their value so 
trifling, that unless they were improved by foreign 
machinery, their sale would be nearly profitless. 
But to bring machinery into the interior to improve 
these coarse and cheap native products would be 

.extremely cumbersome without railways. When 
the cost of manufacturing native products and 
transporting them to the seaports has been reduced 
to its minimum, and their consumption has in- 
creased.to an appreciable extent, the export duty 
can be greatly lessened, thereby affording encour- 
agement to native industries. Therefore, if China 
would develop her native trade, and place her 
exports on a par with her imports, in order not to 
suffer disadvantage in her international commerce, 
she must have iron toads. . 

China is being watched by powerful neighbours 
who area source of imminent peril toher. The 
Jength of our river and sea coast Is so great, and 
our northern frontiers measure so many {housands 
of li, that we know not where to defend, where to 
fortify. 

Without railways,” how are we to meet the 
emergencies of sudden attacks? Can China have 
a numberless supply of skilful generals and dis- 
ciplined troops? Whence will she procure the 
requisite quantity of arms and provisions for her 
numberless armies ? 

In order to meet the interests of Government 
and people alike, the first trunk-line should be 
built through the most eligible localities, whence 
future extensions may be conveniently and advan- 
tageously made. : as, ; 

But with regard to the Tientsin-Tungclow line, 
there are many reasons why its construction should 
be belayed. 

These reasons 
consideration, . 

1. The Censor Yu Luen Yuen and others in 
their memorial state that there is fear lest those 
who ‘have been converted to foreign religions 


I will submit to His Majesty’s 


‘The outlays were at first enormous, but 
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aggression, 


be great or small, have no concern. 


her own materials and her own 


not by any covert intentions of agpression. 
tions of practical utility, and 


notions, 


separately considered with regard to 
According to what the 
the capitals of 


connect England with the continent by a railway, 


was given up, was not so much on account of the 
arcuousness of the undertaking as the fear lest 
England might be in too close proximity to France, 


and expose herself more openly to invasion. Thus, 
it will be seen, even foreign nations take every 
precaution to safeguard their capitals from danger. 
If the Tientsin-Taku railway should be extended 
to Tungchow, the approaches of the capital ought 
to be rendered so strong as to be impregnable to 
attack—but such defensive works would cost 
enormous outlays which China at present is hardly 
prepared to afford. 

2. It has been stated that the number of families 
in the Tientsin-fungchow region who derive their 
livelihood from the cart and boat traffic is 60,000, 
and allowing five persons to each family, there are 
about 300,000 persons dependent upon the present 
method of communication and traffic. Granting 
that this entire number will not be deprived of 
their subsistence by the introduction of railways, 
but that one-half of them will be able to obtain 
employment in one capacity or another in con- 
nection with the proposed order of things, at least 
30,000 persons representing as many families will 
be sadly affected. ‘The length of ‘the proposed 
Tungchow railway being only 200 odd Ui, and 
there being few intermediate stations, the num- 
ber of persons who will be employed as watchmen, 
servants, etc., cannot be great. 

It is said that England, which has 40,000 /t of 
railways, employs 165,000 men. Reckoning at this 
rate, the Tungchow line will be able to employ 
only 800 persons. There being no very important 
cities or places in the vicinity of this railway, it 
will be quite difficult to develop a flourishing state 
of freight and passenger traffic. Moreover this 
proposed line, which is short, and passes through 
a thickly populated country, differs from other 
localities in that we have at the one end the 
national capital, and at the other the important 
harbour at Taku, and intermediate between these 
points are valuable saliworks. As to paying 
compensation for the removal of graves and dwell- 
ing houses, where these are too numerous, the 
task is difficult and hazardous. 

3. There are those who argue that although ex- 
traordinary undertakings are invariably attended 
with extraordinary difficulties, yet since railways 
are admittedly beneficial and advantageous, (oo 
great hesitancy would be unwise. ‘They advocate 
the extension of the Tientsin line to Tungchow, 
because such a line would be profitable. 

But on the other hand they do hot consider the 
interests of those who will be made helpless by 
such _a_ step. Atiy scheme, which involves 
benefit to some and detriment to others, should 
be thrice considered before adoption. ‘There are 
those who, like Hsu Hui Feng and others propose 
the construction of a line from T@-chu in Shantung 
to Chining, and thence follow the old course of the 
Yellow River. But such a line would be quite 
impracticable for several reasons. ‘The soil along 
the course of the Yellow River is of a loose sandy 
nature, and were an embankment to be made 
over it, the work would be both expensive and 
difficult. The river, also, is constantly altering 
its course, and many iron bridges will be required. 


In the memorialist’s humble opivion a grand 
trunk-line should be constructed from Lu-kou- 
chia, a point outside of the capital, and, passing 
through Honan, terminate at Hankow in Hupei. 
The advantages of such a line may be put under 
seven different headings. 1. Being located far 
in the interior, it will not incur any risk of 
being utilized by an enemy in case of war. 2. 


may utilize railways for stirring up trouble; also 
lest foreign nations, who lend us funds for the con- 
struction of railways, may have ulterior motives of 
These censors are unaware that rail- 
ways are made to facilitate travelling, a matter 
with which native converts, whether their number 


In constructing her railways, China can utilize 
labour, while 
the salaries which she is obliged to pay for the 
services of foreign engineers will be a trifling 
item, The various foreign syndicates, in their 
earnest endeavours to induce China to build rail- 
ways, are actuated by motives of private gain, and 


The railway and the telegraph are really inven- 
not extravagant 


But the region between Tientsin and Tung- 
chow is adjacent to our capital, and must be 
railways. 
memorialist has heard, 
European countries, such as 
Russia, Germany, and France, are strongly safe- 
guarded by defensive works, and are not in 
connectio# with the railways of a possible hostile 
neighbour, The reason why the submarine tunnel 
across the English channel, which was intended to 
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Being made to pass through vast plains and 
unoccupied tracts of country, the line will avoid 
interference with graves and residence. 3. The 
enormous amount of traffic and general business 
which this line will create will afford occupation 
to millions of people, none of whom need be 
deprived of means of support. 4. The amount 
of traffic on this line, as it passes through the most 
flourishing provinces, will be so great that not only 
will it pay working expenses, but afford enormous 
profit. 5. Should danger ever threaten the Capital, 
the forces in Hupei, Hunan, Kiangsu, etc., can be 
concentrated in a day. And in the event of local 
rebellions, troops can be transported with such 
rapidity that a tew days will suffice to quell them 
and restore peace. 6. With sucha railway the rich 
coal and iron mines in Shansi will be readily deve- 
loped, and China will obtain an exhaustless 
supply of these articles. 7. In the event of a 
blockade of her coast, China need have no fear of 
being unable to transport cereals to Peking, as 
they can be taken from Chinkiang to Hankow in 
two or three days’ time, and thence by rail con- 
veyed to Lu-isou-chiao, which is equally distant 
from the Government granaries with Tungchow. 

When this line is completed, it will give a 
marvellous impetus to inland trade, and all 
classes will find it so beneficial and profitable that 
it will speedily become popular, and all future ex- 
tensions will be carried out without difficulty. In 
conveying merchandise through the interior, rail- 
ways will do away'with the many risks incidental to 
river transport, such as stealing by the crew, damp- 
ness from rain, loss through decay, etc. When our 
northern and north-eastern provinces have been 
reached by railways, China will after a score of 
years present a very different spectacle as a mili- 
tary Power. 

Those who consider an undertaking of this 
nature as too great, and are sceptical as to 
whence the enormous funds required shall. be 
procured, should know that such an apparent 
difficulty is not insurmountable. The memo- 
rialist proposes to divide this line into several 
sections, the first section to extend from the 
starting point to Ching ‘Ting, the next to 
extend to the north bank of the Yellow River, 
thence to Hsin Yang Ch’ou, and last to Han- 
kow. The country through which this line 
passes consists principally of level plains, and 
much labour will be saved. If a true and econo- 
mical estimate of the cost of building such a line 
be made it will be found that ‘T's. 5,000 or 
Tls. 6,000 will suffice for each Js, and about 
TlIs. 4,000,000 for each section—or for the four 
sections, Tls. 16,000,000. 

The work can be apportioned into eight 
years, and surely China will not find it im- 
possible to raise ‘Ils. 2,000,000 yearly. ‘To 
raise the required capital, the Directors of 
the Railway Company should proceed to get 
subscribers to the shares, besides which the 
Financial and Salt Commissioner and Customs 
Taotais should, in places where general business 
and the salt trade are flourislting, issue share 
certificates and exhort merchants to subscribe 
to them, and those merchants and deputies who 
procure the greatest number of share subscribers 
should receive official promotion. ‘The Com- 
pany should also be permitted to borrow part 
of their capital for meeting current expenses. 
The iron to be required can be furnished by the 
mines in Shansi, and although its quality may 
be somewhat inferior to the best foreign 
wrought iron, yet if the raw ore be roperly 
tempered, it will answer the purposes st aiivay 
building. In various districts, where rich 
iron mines exist, the necessary furnaces and 
machinery should be set up to give us an ample 
supply of the useful metal. For constructing the 
first section, it will be necessary to purchase almost 
allour materials abroad, but after that. China 
should use only native iron. 


As a final conclusion, the memorialist considers 
the advantages of the Peking-Hankow line to be 
incomparably greater than those of the Tientsin- 
Tungchow line, because in the former there are no 
local drawbacks. 


The Viceroy Li Hung-chang should under- 
take to appoint.these Directors and Managers 
who were originally recommended for the China 
Railway Company, in order that they may take 
the matter in hand and proceed ina systematic 
manner. The Railway Company should be or- 
dered to carry out the Shan-hai-kuan exten- 
sion as was originally recommended in their 
memorial to the Throne, because such an ex- 
tension is imperatively necessary for the protec- 
lion of our north-eastern frontiers, Supposing 
this line is unprofitable, and unable to earn even 
working expenses, temporary subsidies should 
be afforded by the Government, to evince its 
considerate altitude toward railway capitalists. 
But the latter should not under any pretext be 
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of war is sounded, there will the different provin- 
cial armies concentrate. 

A nation, in order to maintain its dignity and 
integrity, niust be ready for war, and being ready, 
international conflicts will be avoided, for foreign 
nations, ever anxious lo evade trouble with any 
highly disciplined Power, will not brave the 
dangers of the sea, and incur the risks of disaster 
and defeat, by attacking China when she is well- 
prepared for war, When China is in a prepared 
state, the peace of Asia will be securely main- 
tained, the Heavenly ordained Dynasty of our 
Gracious Sovereign will be perpetuated for mytiads 
of years, universal peace will prevail throughout 
the Empire, and the millions of our subjects will 
enjoy perfect security of life. 

For protecting the interests of the people, there- 
fore, there is nothing to be compared with rail- 
ways. There are, again, those who declare that 
railways will deprive the people of their occupation. 

When the Grand Canal was no longer available 
for the purposes of grain transport, the conveyance 
service was transferred wholly to sea going junks 
and steam vessels. ‘The population of the northern 
provinces is comparatively sparse, and for many 
years the prosperity of the people has not been 
what it was during the reigns of Chia Ching and 
‘Tao Kiang. Should a cailway line be built from 
Tungchow to Ching-kiang-pu, the transportation 
of passengers and freight will be freed from the 
toils and perils of sea-travel, and, before many 
years, the carrying trade will be transferred en- 
tirely to the interior, and the profits of foreign 
merchants acctuing from their steam and sailing 
vessels will be wrested from them, When they 
have no longer profits to make, they will, in 
discouragement, contemplate returning home. 

But one party exclaims: “ Iron-roads will de- 
prive catt-owners and drivers of their occupa- 
tions!” Another party declares: ‘Iron roads 
will take.the tice out of the mouths of boat owners 
aud their crews!”? These objectors are ignorant 
of the fact that, while the railway forms the main 
line of transportation, carts will be required for 
conveying goods to the host of adjacent towns and 


on land, there is nothing surpassing iron-roads in 
practical utility. : he 

As long as ten years ago the memorialist had 
memorialized the ‘Throne upon the subject of rail- 
ways, but the matter failed of accomplishment on 
account of the misrepresentations then put forth. 
But now a sagacious and discerning Sovereign is 
on the Throne, and, acting in unison with the 
Princes and Ministers, is steadfastly holding to 
his convictions and resolved upon carrying out the 
enterprise. For this the memorialist claps his 
hands in joyous gratification, feeling, as he does, 
that the enrichment and strengthening of his 
country depends directly upon the realization of 
such a slep, which, when fully developed, will be a 
source of exhaustless benefits to State and people. 

But some suspicious malcontents say: “ Rail- 
ways will afford means of transport to our enemies.” 
The science of manufacturing firearms having 
reached its present stale of perfection, if once the 
forts commanding our harbours have proved un- 

- tenable, there will be no point of danger which we 
can hold. Austria, Russia, Germany, and 
France are interlinked amongst each other, and 
their iron roads are in communication with each 
othe’s capitals. If it be true that, because an 
army can be swiltly transported to the gates of an 
enemy’s capital by means of iron roads, nations 
will seek every pretext lo wage war against each 
other, then the various Powers of Europe, which 
regard one another with mutual distrust and 

* envy, would assuredly have been continually under 
arus, and the stronger would have swallowed the 
weaker; whereas, the truth is that issues are de- 
cided by Western nations on the sea, seldom under 
the wails of a belligerent’s capital. 

‘There are some who say: ‘The dangers of our 
valleys and glens, the obstructions offered by our 
tangled forests, the difficulties of crossing ou 
streams, will be dreaded by our enemy, but, if a 
railway be built, in times of war the enemy, can 
transport all his arms and ammunition by means 
of the railway.” If this be said on the supposi- 
tion that our defences commanding ‘Taku harbour 
are tenable, are our officials and troops made 
of wood that they should thus permit a foreign 
enemy to make his own arrangements at will? 
But, if these defences be destroyed, what is there 
to prevent an enemy marching straight to Peking, 
though no railway exist, considering that the 
distance is but 200 odd li, and the intervening 
country a perfectly level plain. As to the glens 
and forests and streams which are to offer im- 
pediments to our enemy, the metnorialist has 
passed through the country between ‘Tientsin and 
‘Tungchow, and he has seen none of these things 
in existence, and wherefore should the heart of an 
enemy be afraid? 


The real door of the capital is the harbour at 
Taku, and safety or peril will depend upon its 
maintenance or loss. Consequently, the two points 
should be connected by rapid communication, 
and, to do this, railways are most effectual. In 
the event of war, the troops defending ‘Taku and 
‘Tientsin will act as a safeguard for the capital; in 
peace, the troops of the Imperial Field Force can 
be drilled together with the regiments gartisoning 
the fortifications at Taku, thus forming a united 
defensive corps. In this manner, the forces will 
be ready for emergencies, and, by being rapidly 
brought together, theie strength will be doubled, 
and be the better able to check the attacks of 
enemies. Railways, therefore,-are the most in- 
portant auxiliaries in war, and not, as their oppo- 
nents declare, the convenient tool of an enemy. 

There are those who suspect that railways will 
interfere with the vested interests of the people. 
When it is remembered that railways are directly 
concerned with purposes of national defence and 
trade, not only is the removal of a few houses 
or grave-yards of no consequence, but, even if 
hundreds of these places had to be interfered with, 
what then? Shall great interests yield to trivial 
considerations? ‘Tombs are often removed and 
re-established in other localities when dictated by 
féng shui; what harm can there possibly be if, for 
public necessity, a grave has to be transferred, 
especially when ample compensation is paid for 
the expenses of such removal? 7 

To make martial provisions in times of peace is 
to ensure victory in times of war, When humane 
rnlersare resolved on victory in war, they disregard 
the sacrifices of life and treasure which they are 
forced to make. So, likewise, when a Sovereign is 
preparing the defences of his country, he should 
Hot stop to consider the disturbed interests of a 
few of his subjects. 

We are now surrounded by powerful neighbours 
who pry into all our movements, and who dare to 
raise quarrels with us, seeing that we are not pre- 
pared. But, if China will build iron roads through 
important routes along the coast line, the batta- 
lions of one province will be available for the de- 
fence of several provinces, and, wherever the alarm 


and streams ramify ing from the railway. 
the Yangize River as an illustration, steamers ply 
up and down every day, and yet who has heard 


starvation. 
ways. 


ancestors had nothing to do.” 
that the mutations of human affairs are ordained 


exercise control. The men of to-day are not the men 
of yesterday, 
not the policies of former dynasties. 


levying taxes by the principle which was then 
pronounced excellent, or the practice of archery 
which our Dynasty highly honours ? 

‘The science of manufacturing weapons of war is 
becoming more marvellous every day in Europe, 
and China, in adopting their appliances, is only 
laboriously following in their footsteps. Should she 
still fatuously hang back and hesitate, when trouble 
suddenly arises peace or war will be equally dis- 
astrous to her, and how will she then preserve her 
integrity 2? “The memorialist last year saw it stated 
ina Russian news journal that the Czar had decided 
to construct a railway of 6,100 dé in length, from 
lobolsk to ‘Vchita the latter city being distant 
from the Amur River 600 odd J7. A German 
merchant also informed the memorialist: that the 
Czar had given orders that the navvies should com. 
plete 10 /: of the line daily, so that about two years 
would be required to complete the entire railway. 
From this the greediness of the Russians (lit., their 
mouth is watering) after our north-eastern pro- 
vinces is clearly discerned. China should seize 
this opportunity, while she and Russia ate at peace, 
to makeall needful preparations, Otherwise, should 
she wait until trouble arises, her regrets will be 
utterly unavailing, But without railways China 
cannot put herself into a proper state of prepared- 
ness. [tis also said that, while Western nations 
look to commerce as the source of their national 
prosperity, and to commercial interests as their 
chief concern, China’s fundamental policy is to 
provide support for her people, while she looks to 
tlre love of her subjects as the source of her power. 
Those who express such views forget that 
merchants and subjects are identical, and that 
commercial interests are not different from the 
people’s affairs. The policy of promoting com- 
mercial interests is the policy of benevolence 
toward the people. 


The 


memorialist would call His Majesty’s 


attention to another matter. 
China is daily on the increase, while those who 
own land to till are very. few. 
procuring a livelihood 
constant anxiety of popular uprisings and revolts. 


villages, while boats .will be in great demand for 
carrying merchandise through the different canals 
‘Taking 


that the boating population along the river bave 
lost their occupation and suffered the pangs of 
As a means of supporting the people, 
therefore, there is nothing to be compared with tail- 
Another class of obstructionists declare: 
“ Railways are a strange innovation, with which our 
These are unaware 


by a Heavenly principle, over which men cannot 


and the policies of our Dynasty are 
If all affairs 
must conform to previous usage, could we follow 
with advantage to-day the ancient custom of 
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The population of 


‘The means of 
are scarce, and there ts 


If China would be powerful, she must be tich, To 
be sich, she must promote commerce. In Western 


countries officials and merchants gre united, the sub- 
ordinate not being debarred from intercourse 
his superior. In China officials and merchants are 


with 


the subject often not ventur- 
ing to vent his grievances, ‘lhe memorialist has 
heard that, in a certain loan which was contracted 
with foreign merchants. the money actually be- 
longed to native capitalists, who had commissioned 
their foreign friends to negotiate the transaction 
for them. 

To promote the welfare of the nation is lo pro- 
mote the welfare of the people. ‘The present policy 
of keeping such an impassable bart ier between the 
official and mercantile classes is not calculated to 
lift China out of her accumulated weaknesses or to 
rescue her from the depths of her long-standing 
poverty. ‘The memorialist, considering this the pro- 
per time when needed reforms must be made and 
Strennous exertions put forward for the public 
weal, repeats that China should at once encourage 
and develop hee commerce; and appoint a high 
officer of clear discernment and uncorruptible 
disposition to take direction of commercial and 
industrial affairs. ‘Tea and. silk cule, irou 
and coal mining, reclamation of waste land, the 
manufacttre of articles of meichandise, and 
kindred industrial enterprises, should be under- 
taken by the wealthy classes and merchants, who 
are lo supply their capital and formulate their own 
regulations. Officials should have no concern with 
the financial affairs of such companies, nor should 
they exercise other than a super visory control, and 
to see that these mercantile enterprises suffer no 
injustice or undue restictions at the hands of 
others. When these enterprises have once been 
established, and are flourishing, their operations 
will be extended to the frontier provinces, and even 
to outside countries. When China has once taken 
the lead as the chief mining and industrial nation 
in the world, one or two scores of years will suffice 
to make her rich and populous, when the world 
will not be able to offer her a peer. 


After the memorialist had assumed charge of 
the defences of Formosa, the French forces invaded 
and attacked Keelung, which, had it not been for 
the “awful efficacy” of our Sovereign, might have 
succumbed, and the entire island might have been 
lost. For this reason, as soon as peace was Con- 
cluded, the memorialist applied for permission to 
build iron roads in Formosa. He well knew the 
many difficulties to be encountered, difficulties far 
exceeding those on the mainland, inasmuch as 
Formosa is a mountainous country, thickly inter- 
spersed with tivets and streams, which necessitate 
the construction of costly bridges and tunnels. 

Undaunted Ly these difficulties, the memotrial- 
list spared himself no toil, and proceeded boldly 
to the execution of the task. He was actuated 
to do this by the thought that Formosa is an 
isolated island, where an enemy may land on any 
spot he chooses, and that without tailways it would 
be utterly impossible to make any effectual defence. 

With the railway completed, however, the 
various parts of the island will be closely con- 
nected, and the advantayes for effectual defence 
frou such a step are beyond conception, 


‘The nature of man is to be delighted with all 

undertakings when completed, but to be un- 
willing to participate in the initial proceedings. 
During the Taiping Rebellion the Hunan Gene- 
rals of the old régime persistently declared that 
the native gingals and muzzle-loading cannon 
were invincible, while they condemned the foreign 
breech-loading guns as useless. No matter in 
what way they were reasoned with, they would 
not be convinced. Years afterwards, during our 
difficulties with France, they began to per- 
ceive the formidableness of the Gatling gun and 
the Lee rifle, and then they admitted that the 
memozialisUs words were too true. So it will be 
with railways. ‘Those who condemn thet to-day 
will be the ones to extol their utility hereafter. 
Yhe memorialist humbly desires His Majesty to 
hold firm to his convictions, and to proclaim the 
facts to all his people that railways are for preserv- 
ing peace within and repelling invasion without; 
that they are not for the advantage of any single 
locality, but for the good of the Empire; that they 
are not for the benefit’ of any age, but for the 
benefit of all ages to come; that they are not for 
the private interests of one or two individuals, but 
for the welfare of myriads of people. 
The memorialist, plainly perceiving the diffi- 
culties of the Uimes, which involve the weal or woe 
of the Empire, dares not keep his thoughts to 
himself, but reverentially submits them to the 
sacred glance of His Majesty. 


separate and distinct, 
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H. E. CHANG CHIH TUNG’S MEMO. 


RIAL ON RAILWAYS IN CHINA. 
————@~___— 


Perusing carefully the words of H. M. the Em- 
press, as contained in the communication received 
from the Grand Council, the memorialist perceives 
with what assiduous attention the Court regards 
the people’s interests, and what importance it at- 


taches to the requirements of coast defence. 
Railways have been in vogue in Western count- 


ties for nearly a century, and they have been the 


principal source of their wealth and power. 


At their initial stages, foreign nations only con. 
structed trunk-lines, and it was not until traffic 


had been well developed and business firmly 
established that branch lines were extended, con- 
necting their capitals with prefectural cities and 
towns. ‘The outlays were at first enormous, but 


when they were completed, prince and peasant 


alike enjoyed their untold benefits. China is now 


eagerly seeking after methods by which she may 


preserve tranquillity within and repel invasion 
without. It she would augment her power, it is in 
evitable that she should have the superior sciences 
of the West. The Admiralty Board, in their 
memorial, have clearly explained the manifold 
uses of railways, which are as follows :— - 

1. They facilitate the operations of coast defence. 

2. The expenses of maintaining local armies 
will be curtailed. . 

3. Transportation of troops and military stores 
will be expedited. . P 

4. Trade and commerce will’flousish. 

5. Mines will be opened and profitably developed. 

6. Travelling will be facilitated, ; 

7. Aregular and expeditious mail service will 
be established. . : ; 

8. The conveyance of famine relief will be 
prompt and rapid. eee me 

According to the memorialist’s humble opinion, 
the special point in the matter of railways which 
claims our attention is this: Since China has 
opened herself to international trade, the com- 
parative value of her imports and exports will 
determine the prosperity or adversity of her com- 
merce, and establish the happiness or misery of 
her people. , : 

During recent years, the value of opium and 
foreign goods annually imported to and consumed 
in China exceeds the aggregate value of all her 
exports by about Tls.20,000,000. Should this 
ubegual trade continue, China will assuredly be 
drained. It being now impossible to stop the 
importation of opium and foreign goods, the only 
remedy left us is to devise measures for the 
increased production of native goods, and their 
greater consumption at home and abroad. BS 

To do this, however, there are two serious diffi- 
culties to be met. ‘The distance from our extieme 
northern and western provinces to the sea coast 
is so enormous that transportation will be exces. 
sively toilsome and slow; besides, the quality 
‘of native goods is so coarse and their value so 
trifling, that unless they were improved by foreign 
machinery, their sale would be nearly pvofitless. 
But to bring machinery into the interior to improve 
these coarse and cheap native products would be 
.extremely cumbersome without railways. When 
the cost of manufacturing native products and 
transporting them to the seaports has been reduced 
to its minimum, and their consumption has in- 
creased.to an appreciable extent, the export duty 
can be greatly lessened, thereby affording encour- 
agement to native industries. Therefore, if China 
would develop her native trade, and place her 
exports on a par with her imports, in order not to 
suffer disadvantage in her international commerce, 
she must have iron 1oads. . 

China is being watched by powerful neighbours 
who area source of imminent peril toher. The 
length of our river and sea coast is so great, and 
our northern frontiers measure so many {housands 
of li, that we know not where to defend, where to 
fortify. 

Without railways,” how are we to meet the 
emergencies of sudden attacks? Can China have 
a numberless supply of skilful generals and dis- 
ciplined troops? Whence will she procure the 
requisite quantity of arms and provisions for her 
numberless armies ? 

In order to meet the interests of Government 
and people alike, the first trunk-line should be 
built through the most eligible localities, whence 
future extensions may be conveniently and advan- 
tageously made. nao ; 

But with regard to the Tientsin-Tungchow line, 
there are many reasons why its construction should 
be belayed. ; wang 

These reasons I will submit to His Majesty’s 
consideration, . 

1. The Censor Yu Luen Yuen and others in 
their memorial state that there is fear lest those 
who ‘have been converted to foreign religions 
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aggression, 


be great or small, have no concern, 


earnest endeavours to induce China to build rail- 
ways, are actuated by motives of private gain, and 
not by any covert intentions of agpression. 

The railway and the telegraph are really inven- 
tions of practical utility, and not extravagant 
notions. 

But the region between Tientsin and Tung- 
chow is adjacent to our capital, and must be 
separately considered with regard to railways. 
According to what the memorialist has heard, 
the capitals of European countries, such as 
Russia, Germany, and France, are strongly safe- 
guarded by defensive works, and are not in 
connection with the railways of a possible hostile 
neighbour, ‘The reason why the submarine tunnel 
across the English channel, which was intended to 
connect England with the continent by a railway, 
was given up, was not so much on account of the 
arcuousness of the undertaking as the fear lest 
England might be in too close proximity to France, 
and expose herself more openly to invasion. Thus, 
it will be seen, even foreign nations take every 
precaution to safeguard their capitals from danger. 
If the Tientsin-Taku railway should be extended 
to Tungchow, the approaches of the capital ought 
to be rendered so strong as to be impregnable to 
attack—but such defensive works would cost 
enormous outlays which China at present is hardly 
prepared to afford. 

2. It has been stated that the number of families 
in the Tientsin-fungchow region who derive their 
livelihood from the cart and boat traffic is 60,000, 
and allowing five persons to each family, there are 
about 300,000 persons dependent upon the present 
method of communication and traffic. Granting 
that this entire number will not be deprived of 
their subsistence by the introduction of railways, 
but that one-half of them will be able to obtain 
employment in one capacity or another in con- 
nection with the proposed order of things, at least 
30,000 persons representing as many families will 
be sadly affected. The length of the proposed 
Tungchow railway being only 200 odd di, and 
there being few intermediate stations, the num- 
ber of persons who will be employed as watchmen, 
servants, etc., cannot be great. 

It is said that England, which has 40,000 Ji of 
railways, employs 165,000 men. Reckoning at this 
rate, the Tungchow line will be able to employ 
only 800 persons. There being no very important 
cities or places in the vicinity of this railway, it 
will be quite difficult to develop a flourishing state 
of freight and passenger traffic. Moreover this 
proposed line, which is short, and passes through 
a thickly populated country, differs from other 
localities in that we have at the one end the 
national capital, and at the other the important 
harbour at Taku, and intermediate between these 
points are valuable saltworks. As to paying 
compensation for the removal of graves and dwell- 
ing houses, where these are too numerous, the 
task is difficult and hazardous, 

3. There are those who argue that although ex- 
traordinary een anes are invariably attended 
with extraordinary difficulties, yet since railways 
are admittedly beneficial and advantageous, too 
great hesitancy would be unwise. They advocate 
the extension of the Tientsin line to Tungchow, 
because such a line would be profitable. 

But on the other hand they do not consider the 
interests of those who will be made helpless by 
such_ a step. Any scheme, which involves 
benefit to some and detriment to others, should 
he thrice considered before adoption. There are 
those who, like Hsu Hui Feng and others propose 
the construction of a line from ‘Té-chu in Shantung 
to Chining, and thence follow the old course of the 
Yellow River. But such a line would be quite 
impracticable for several reasons. The soil along 
the course of the Yellow River is of a loose sandy 
nature, and were an embankment to be made 
over it, the work would be both expensive and 
difficult. The river, also, is constantly altering 
its course, and many iron bridges will be required. 

In the memorialist’s humble opinion a grand 
trunk-line should be constructed from Lu-lou- 
chiao, a point outside of the capital, and, passing 
through Honan, terminate at Hankow in Hupei. 
The advantages of such a line may be put under 
seven different headings. 1. Being located far 
in the interior, it will not incur any tisk of 
being utilized by an enemy in case of war. 2. 


may ulilize railways for stirring up trouble; also 
lest foreign nations, who lend us funds for the con- 
struction of railways, may have ulterior motives of 
These censors are unaware that rail- 
ways are made to facilitate travelling, a matter 
with which native converts, whether their number 


In constructing her railways, China. can utilize 
her own materials and her own labour, while 
the salaries which she is obliged to pay for the 
services of foreign engineers will be a trifling 
item. The various foreign syndicates, in their 
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Being made to pass through vast plains and 
unoccupied tracts of country, the line will avoid 
interference with graves and residence. 3. The 
enormous amount of traffic and general business 
which this line will create will afford occupation 
to millions of people, none of whom need be 
deprived of means of support. 4. The amount 
of traffic on this line, as it passes through the most 
flourishing provinces, will be so great that not only 
will it pay working expenses, but afford enormous 
profit. 5. Should danger ever threaten the Capital, 
the forces in Hupei, Hunan, Kiangsu, etc., can be 
concentrated in a day. And in the event of local 
rebellions, troops can be transported with such 
rapidity that a tew days will suffice to quell them 
and restore peace. 6. With sucha tailway the rich 
coal and iron mines in Shansi will be teadily deve- 
loped, and China will obtain an exhaustless 
supply of these articles. 7. In the event of a 
blockade of her coast, China need have no fear of 
being unable to transport cereals to Peking, as 
they can be taken from Chinkiang to Hankow in 
two or three days’ time, and thence by rail con- 
veyed to Lu-itou-chiao, which is equally distant 
from the Government granaries with Tungchow. 

When this line is completed, it will give a 
marvellous impetus to inland trade, and all 
classes will find it so beneficial and profitable that 
it will speedily become popular, and all future ex- 
tensions will be carried out without difficulty. In 
conveying merchandise through the interior, rail- 
ways will do away with the many risks incidental to 
river transport, such as stealing by the crew, damp- 
ness from rain, loss through decay, etc. When our 
northern and north-eastern provinces have been 
reached by railways, China will after a score of 
years present a very different spectacle as a mili- 
tary Power. 

Those who consider an undertaking of this 
nature as too great, and are sceptical as to 
whence the enormous funds required shall. be 
procured, should know that such an apparent 
difficulty is not insurmountable. The memo- 
vialist’ proposes to divide this line into several 
sections, the first section to extend from. the 
starting point to Ching Ting, the next to 
extend to the north bank of the Yellow River, 
thence to Hsin Yang Ch’ou, and last to Han- 
kow. The country through which this line 
passes consists principally of level plains, and 
much labour will be saved. If a true and econo- 
mical estimate of the cost of building such a line 
be made it will be found that Ts. 5,000 or 
Tls. 6,000 will suffice for each li, and about 
Tls. 4,000,000 for each section—or for the four 
sections, Tls. 16,000,000. 

The work can be apportioned into eight 
years, and surely China will not find it im- 
possible to raise ‘Ils. 2,000,000 yearly. To 
raise the required capital, the Directors of 
the Railway Company should proceed to get 
subscribers to the shares, besides which the 
Financial aud Salt Commissioner and Customs 
Taotais should, in places where general business 
and the salt trade are flourislting, issue share 
certificates and exhort merchants to subscribe 
to them, and those merchants and deputies who 
procure the greatest number of share subscribers 
should receive official promotion. ‘The Com- 
pany should also be permitted to borrow part 
of (eir capital for meeting current expenses. 
The iron to be required can be furnished by the 
mines in Shansi, and although its quality may 
be somewhat inferior to the best foreign 
wrought iron, yet if the raw ore be properly 
tempered, it will answer the purposes of railway 
building. In various distrigts, where rich 
iron mines exist, the necessary furnaces and 
machinery should be set up to give us an ample 
supply of the useful metal. For constructing the 
first section, it will be necessary to purchase almost 
allour materials abroad, but after that. China 
should use only native iron. 


As a final conclusion, the memorialist considers 
the advantages of the Peking-Hankow line to be 
incomparably greater than those of the ‘Tientsin- 
Tungchow line, because in the former there are no 
local drawbacks. 


The Viceroy Li Hung-chang should under- 
take to appoint.these Directors and Managers 
who were originally recommended for the China 
Railway Company, in order that they may take 
the matter in hand and proceed ina systematic 
manner. The Railway Company should be or- 
dered to carry out the Shan-hai-kuan exten- 
sion as was originally recommended in their 
memorial to the Throne, because such an ex- 
tension is imperatively necessary for the protec- 
tion of our north-eastern frontiers. Supposing 
this line is unprofitable, and unable to earn even 
working expenses, temporary subsidies should 
be afforded by the Government, to evince its 
considerate attitude toward railway capitalists. 
But the latter should not under any pretext be 
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permitted to alter originally their plan by forsak- 
ing the Shan-hai-kuan extension and, solely with 
the view of private gain, seek to build the Tientsin- 
Tungchow line.—Chinese Times. - : 


THE VELLOW RIVER. 


—___—____- 


What is to be dome with the Yellow River? Tt 
is not only the young Emperor and his Cabinet 
that this question must agitate day and night; it 
is a severely interesting one to foreigners in China 
too, for these vast inundations mean a marked 
reduction in the consumption of foreign imports. 
The effect would be slight and indirect if these 
calamities occurred in distant provinces, where 
foreign goods have hardly begun to penetrate; 
but they are devastating districts in which foreign 
cottons are in normal times steadily consumed. 
Of the gravity of the inudations there is unfortun- 
tely now no question as faras Shantung is concerned, 
and what amounts to certainty as regards Northern 
Anhui. As to the latter province we have as yet 
no evidence from any one who has seen the breach 
at Chéng Chow; but we had, first, the rumour 
that it had given way again; then the reports 
from the China Inland Missionaries that the 
same country that was fluoded by the great breach 
was all under water again; and then the assu- 
rance of a foreign Chinese official who knows the 
country well, and has himself been engaged on the 
successful repair of a former large breach, that it 
is quile impossible that the floods reported can be 
the result of rains. ‘The country referred to is 
drained of its rainfall by the Huai, a large river 
that empties itself into the Hungtze lakes in Nor- 
thern Kiangsu, these being themselves the remains 
of the ancient course of the Yellow River, and 
draining by a hundred channels into the Yellow 
Sea and the Yangize. This district is populous 
and very rich, and, as we heard some time 
since from Chou Chia Keo, the people had re- 
planted it, and were anticipating a magnificent 
harvest; and the discouragement to them must 
be enormous. ‘The breaches in Shantung have 
also devastated a flowishing part of — the 
country, and the body of water that the 
Yellow River has sent through its embankments is 
incalculably vast. Dr. Williamson writes to Mr- 
Muirhead from Chefoo:—* Yellow River astray 
again. = [t is an awful calamity. 1 know the 
country well which it now devastates, and never 
imagined it would take such a course. Surely 
this will arouse Peking.’”’ This is confirmed by a 
telegram received by Mr, Muirhead on Saturday 
morning, dated Friday, from Chow Tsun, which 
reads :— . 

“Yellow River burst wide. ‘Terrible distress 
certain, Famine surplus needed. Letters soon.” 

This telegram comes from the English Baptist 
Mission at Chow Tsun, which is a large mercantile 
town about sixty miles east of the capital of 
Shantung, Chinay-fu. There are, as Mr. Reid 
described in his recent letter on the Yellow 
River, two sets of embankments; the im- 
perial embankments, which confine the normal 
bed of the river, and what are known as the 
“people’s embankments,” outside them at a con- 
siderable distance. When the river is on its good 


behaviour, it keeps within the imperial embank- 
ments, and the people cultivate at their 
own risk the space between the two sets 


of walls; in freshets it flows over the imperial 
embankment, and inundates these wide ribbons, 
except where, as Mr. Reid explained, the people 
have built embankments themselves round their 
villages. This summer the river has burst through 
the people’s embankments as well as the inner 
ones, on both sides, as is more fully described in 
the telegrams we publish this morning ; and the 
distress of which we are beginning to get news is 
the result. 

We return, then, to our opening question: What 
is to be done with the Yellow River? ‘There is no 
doubt that, under the energetic direction of Wu 
Ta-chéng, all that suggests itself to Chinese as 
necessary in the way of dredging and repairing 
embankments has been done, but this is useless. 
As we learn from the Peking Gasette, Wu ‘Ta 
chéng, worn out by his labours, had gone on sick 
leave for three weeks just before this occurted, hav- 
ing prewously inspected the embankments in 
Shantung. We can sympathise with the disgust 
and disappointment he must feel, and the chagrin 
that must possess him that the Throne refused 
some months ago his request to be allowed to con- 
stitute a proper board of survey. Such a survey 
would, no doubt, shew that the present northern 
mouth of the River is entirely inadequate, owing to 
its silting up. Before the breach at Chéng-chow 
two years ago, the Viceroy of the two Kiang and 
the Governors of Honan and Shantung were in 
consultation as to the river, the two latter being 
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strongly in favour of restoring it to its old 
south-eastern course, which Tséng Kuo-chuan 
manfully resisted ; he had no wish to have China’s 
Sorrow transferred to his shoulders. Then the 
river transferred itself to its ancient course, and 
we ourselves, and others who knew the country, 
suggested that the wisest thing would probably be 
lo accept what nature had done, and to set Lo wot Ic 
to re-open the river’s ancient mouth. But T séng 
Kuo-chuan stuck to his opinion, and after infinite 
labour and expense Wu-Ta-chéng succeeded in 
turning the river back into its north-eastern course. 
But the dredging that should have been under 
taken from Chinan-fu to the sea was neglected, 
and the river has turned the prosperous country 
for hundreds of Ji round Chinan-fu itself into a 
lake. What is to be done? We know at once 
what is the course that suggests itself to the 
Throne. ‘To repair the breach and punish the 
officials in whose jurisdiction the calamity occur- 
red. We have it as usual in the Imperial Decree 
of the 3oth July.:—** Let Chang Yao (the Governor 
of Shantung) exert himself, with all the officers 
under him” connected with this work, to the 
utmost of their ability in closing the «breach 
as quickly. as possible, and let relief be dis- 
tributed to every sufferer from the flood, so 
that none may be without a home. The 
Tao-tai Li Hi-kieh is deprived of his button 
for his remissness and indolence; Colonel Huang 
Kin-teh is deprived of his rank, but retained at bis 
post. As for Chang Yad himself, who has shown 
such want of skill in directing his subordinates, 
he cannot go without some punishment for his 
fault; let the Board deliberate on what that punish- 
ment shall be.” 

But what is the use of repairing the breaches if, 
as seems to be the case, the mouth of the river has 
silted up so that it cannot find its way out? If 
Chang Yao repairs the breach here, the river will 
break out there when the next freshet comes; the 
work done is useless, as useless as the money that 
foreigners will be asked to subscribe to the relief of 
the sufferers. Distress in Manchuria is an accident 
tothe relief of which foreigners may fairly be asked 
to contribute, but the Yellow River floods are 
chronic, and will be chronic until Peking deals with 
the difficulty scientifically. Foreign contributions 
to the suffering cannot do any permanent good, 
and may actually do harm by retaining in their 
precarious homes those who woyld otherwise, emi- 
grate to more favoured districts. ‘This is the time 
and place to put Governor Huang’s plan, for colo- 
nising the New Dominion, into operation on a large 
scalee—N. C. Datly News. 


EASTERN WORTHIES. 
—-—__- > —--—_ — 
JOHN CRAWFORD. : 


John Crawford (1783-1868), Orientalist, was born 
on 13th August, 1783, in the island of Islay, where 
his tather had settled as a medical practitioner. 
He received his early education in the village 
school of Bowmore, and in 1799, at the age of 16, 
he entered on a course of medical studies at Edin- 
burgh University. Here he remained until 1803, 
when he received a medical appointment in India, 
and served for 5 years with the army in the N. W. 
Provinces. At the end of that time he was, most 
fortunately in the iinterests of science, transferred 
to Penang, where he acquired so extensive a know- 
ledge of the language and the people that Lord 
Minto was glad to avail himself of his services 
when, in 1811, he undertook the expedition which 
ended in the conquest of Java. During the 
occupation of Java, t.e., from 1811 to 1817, Craw- 
ford filled some of the principal civil and political 
posts on theisland ; and it was only on the restora- 
tion of the territory to the Dutch that he resigned 
office and returned to England. In the interval 
thus afforded him from his official duties, he wrote 
a “ History of the Indian Archipelago,” a work of 
sterling value and yreat interest, in 3 volumes. 
Having completed this work, he returned to India, 
only, however, to leave it again for the Courts of 
Siam and Cochin-China, to which he was accredited 
asenvoy by the Marquis of Hastings. It was a deli. 
cate mission, which he carried through with com- 
plete success, and, on the retirement of Sir Stamford 
Raffles from the government of Singapore in 1823, 
he was appointed to administer that Settlement. 
In this post he remained for three years, at the end 
of which time he was transferred, as Commissioner, 
to Pegu, whence, on the conclusion of peace with 
Burma, he was despatched by Lord Amherst on a 
mission to the court of Ava. ‘To say that any 
envoy would be completely successful in his deal- 
ings with so weak and treacherous a monarch as 
King Hpagyidoa would be to asset an impossi- 
bility; but it is certain that Crawford, by his 
exercise of diplomatic skill, accomplished all that 
was possible under the conditions. In the course 
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of the following year Crawford finally returned to 
England, and devoted the remainder of his long 
life to the promotion of studies connected with 
Indo-China. With characteristic energy he brought 
out an account of his embassy to the courts of 
Siam and Cochin-China in 1828, and in the follow- 
ing year a “Jounal” of his embassy to the 
court of Ava, which reached a second edition in 
1834. Among his other principal works were “a 
Grammar and Dictionary of the Malay Lan- 
guage,” in 1852, and ‘a Descriptive Dictionary 
of the Indian Islands and adjacent Countries,” in 
1856; in addition to which he published many 
valuable papers on ethnological and kindred sub- 
jects, in various journals. Endowed by nature 
with a steadfast, affectionate disposition, Crawford 
was surrounded by many friends, who found in him 
a staunch ally or a courteous though uncompro- 
mising opponent in all matters, whether private 
or public, in which he was in harmony or disagree- 
ment with them. For many years Crawford was 
a constant attendant at the meetings of the Geo- 
graphical and Ethnological Societies, and the 
vigour both of his mind and body made him up 
to the last an invaluable authority on all matters 
connected with Indo-China. At the ripe age of 
85, he died at South Kensington on the rth 
May, 1868. 


SIR JAMES JOHN GORDON -BREMER. 
Sir James John Gordon Bremer (1786-1850), 


Rear-admiral, the son and grandson of aval 
officers, was entered as a first-class volunteer on 
board the Sandwich, guardship at the Nore, in 
1794. This was only fora few mouths; in Octo- 
ber, 1797, he was appointed to the Royal Naval 
College at Portsmouth, and he was not sent 
to sea till 1802; when he was appointed to the 
Endymion as a midshipman, under Captain Philip 
Durham. For the next 14 years he was actively 
and continuously setving in different parts of the 
world, He was made lieutenant on the 3rd August, 
1805, commander on the 13th August, 1807, captain 
on the 7th June, 1814, but had no opportunity of 
achieving any special distinction. On the 4th June, 
1815, he was made a C.B.; and on the 24th 
October, 1816, whilst in command of the Comus 
frigate, he was wrecked on the coast of Newfound- 
land. In February, 1824, he was sent, in com- 
mand of the 7amayr, to establish a colony on Mel- 
ville Island, Australia, after which he went to India 
and took part in the first Burmese war. On the 25th 
January, 1836, he was made a K.C.N., and in the 
tollowing year was appointed to the Alligator, and 
again went to Australia, where, the colonising of Mel- 
ville Island having failed, he formed a setement at 
Port Essington. ‘Thence he again went to India, 
where, by the death of Sir Frederick Maitland, in 
December, 1839, he was left senior officer for a 
few months till superseded by Rear-Admiral El- 
liott in July ; and again in the following November, 
when Admiral Elliot invalided, till the arrival of 
Sir William Parker in 1841. Sir Gordon Bremer 
had, next, the naval command of the expedition to 
China during a great part of the years 1840-1, for 
which services he received the thanks of Parlia- 
ment, and was made K.C.B. on the 29th July, 1841. 
In April, 1846, he was appointed second in com- 
mand of the Channel squadron, with his broad 
pennant in the Queer; and in the following No- 
vember to be Commodore-superintendent of Wool- 
wich dockyard, which post he held for the next 
two years. He attained his flag on the 15th Sep- 
tember, 1849, but died a few months later, on the 
14th February, 1850. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC ROUTE TO THE 


FAR EAST. 
-————_>—. 


In a recent issue of a coutemporary a correspon- 
dent directs attention to the Vancouver route, and 
with considerable emphasis attacks the Canadian 
Pacific Company’s connecting steamers on the 
Pacific: asking if nothing better than a Cunard 
“cast-off” or a port liner is to be offered for the 
accommodation of the travelling public who may 
wish to make the passage over that part of the 
Pacific, when the owners of so many fine steamers 
would be only too glad to embark in the venture 
did they know the valué of the route. [a the 
matter of speed, the writer says these steamers 
have fully come up to the most sanguine ex- 
pectations, one, if not two of them, regularly 
averaging fouteen knots an hour all the way 
from Vokohama to Cape Flattery on the Ame- 
rican Oast. This, with a full ‘cargo of new 
teas, is surely no mean kind of work, even fora 
“cast-off.” and vot only passengers but tea and 
sille have been landed in New York oid Vancouver 
in tess time than by the Californian route. While 
admitting that all the vessels engaged are not 
equally fast, the same may be said of the Atlantic 
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liners, each of which has not the speed of a 
Allwing there are some 
fine vessels opposed to the Vancouver route, the 
Principal of them are of Yankee build, and as 
Briefly, the 
Vancouver 
route over and above its older rival from ‘Frisco 
are as follows:—1st, 700 miles shorter distance 
across Pacific; 2nd, 600 miles less railway ; 3:d, 
more commodious system of railway cars; qth far 
superior food at a cheaper rate, which is supplied 
on the cars; 5th, a better graded railway track 
constructed of best materials, the bridges being 


- Etruria or an Alaska. 


slow and tubby as any in existence. 
writer continues, the advantages of the 


built of iron, while in America they are chiefly 


wood on trestles; 6th, the stoppages on account of 
snow since this route has been opened are infinitely 
Now as to 
any disadvantages that exist, they are for passen- 
gers alone, and then only for such as feara little 
weather and have not the faculty of making them- 
selves comfortable and happy with the good things 
on board, in spite of winds, heavy seas, and fogs 
of that misnamed storm swept ocean, the Pacific, 
up in the parallels of 49° and 50° north. ‘Their 
rivals on the ‘Frisco toute seek smoother seas 
and better weather in parallels of 30° (which 


Jess than on the American system. 


higher latitudes cannot give), but, however, at an 
expense of time and seven hundred additional 


miles. Some few years must elapse before the 


outlook is sufficiently attractive to wartant the 
* putting on of faster ships on this trade; but itis a 
solid fact that this route is a far greater success 
than many people both in America and Great 
Britain ever anticipated, and, moreover, highly 
satisfactory toadd, is growing in favour with those 
whose business or pleasure takes them to the Fat 


East or brings them to Europe.—Zondon and 


China Express. 


LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
o> 
[Reuter “Spreciat” ro “Japan Matt.) 


London, August roth, 
Mrs. Maybrick, who poisoned her husband, 
has been sentenced to death. 
In reference to Crete the situation is serious ; 
Greece is making naval preparations. 
London, August 14th. 
England, Austria, Germany, and Italy have 
replied to the Greek Note to the effect that they 
are averse to diplomatic action; but it is under- 
stood that the Powers have decided not to allow 
the [Cretan] affair to assume such proportions 
as will disturb the peace of Europe. 
A movement is spreading to commute the 
sentence on Mrs. Maybrick, owing to the con- 
flicting nature of the medical evidence. 


[From THE “ Sincapors Frex Press,”’] 
London, July 27th. 

Mr. Morley moves on Monday that the bur- 
dens of the people be not increased without an 
assurance that no further grants will be made. 

London, July 2gth. 

The marriage of the Earl of Fife and the 
Princess Louise of Wales duly took place on 
Saturday, the 27th inst. 

The High Court of France has proclaimed 
that if General Boulanger and others do not 
appeal within the customary number of days, 
they will be declared rebels, and their goods will 
be confiscated. 

Paris, July 29th. 

The results of the elections for the Conseils 
Generaux, so far as known up to to-day, give 
713 seats to the Republicans, 374 to the Con- 
Servatives, and 139 in which there will have to 
be a further ballot. General Boulanger has 
been elected in twelve cantons. The complete 
results are not yet known. ; 

London, July 30th. 

Mr.*Morley’s motion refusing the grant to the 
Prince of Wales was rejected by a majority of 
221. 

In the House of Lords a debate took place 
on Eastern Affairs. Lord Salisbury eulogized 
the conduct of the rulers of Bulgaria, and said 
that the aspect of the East generally was more 
encouraging, that there was less tendency in 
potentates both great and small to speculate on 
the possibility of troubles in Turkey, and that 
the conduct of Russia entirely accords with the 
pacific professions of the Czar. 
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MAIL STEAMERS. 
—— -- + 
YOUR NEXT MATL 


From Hongkong. per P. M. Co. 
Krom America... per O. & O, Co. Thursday, Aug. 2and.1 
From Shanghai, 1 


IS pve 


Nagasaki & ( per N.Y.K. Kriday, Aug. 23rd. 
Kobe... 0... P 
¥rom Hongkong. per P. & O. Co. Friday, Aug. 23rd.1 
Vrom Europe, 


via Hongkong. per M. M. Co. 
From Canada, &c. per C. P. M. Co. 
from America ... per P. M. Co. 


Saturday, Aug. 24th.§ 
Monday, Aug. 26th. || 
Sunday, Sept. ist J 


* City of Rio de Janeiro left Hongkong on August 13th. 
left San Francisco on August 3rd. Verona left Hongkong on 
August 14th. § /raouaddy (with French mail’ left Hongkong on 
August isth. || Batavia left Vancouver, B.C. on August gth. 
| City of Peking left San Francisco on August 13th. 


YHE NEXT MAIL Ltaves 
For Europe, vid 
Hongicong ... per P. & O. Co, Sunday, Aug. 18th. 
For Europe, vid ; 
Hongkong...... per N.1D. Lloyds, Sunday, Aug. 18th. 
For Shanghai, 
Kobe, and { per N.Y. K, ‘Tuesday, Aug. 20th. 


Nagasaki *.. | 
For America.. ... per P. M. Co. 
For Canada, &c. per C. P. M. Co. 
For America...... per O. & O. Co. 


Wednesday, Aug. 21st. 
Thursday, Aug. 29th. 
Sunday, Sept. 4th. 


VINE TABLES AND STEAMERS, 


—_—-_-> —-_-—-- 
TOKYO-YOKOHAMA RAILWAY. 
Down Trains Leave SHIMBASHI Station at 6.10," 


6.40, 8, 8.35.4 9.45,* and 10.50. a.m, and 12.05, 1.25, 


2.30, 4, 4.45,+ 6.15, 6.50, 8 30, 9.55, and 11.15 p.m, 
Up Trains LEAVE YOKOHAMA Station at 6.30, 
7-20, 8.30, 9.15,¢ 10.20; and 11.30 am., and 12,50, 


2.3.35. 4.30,+ 5.05, 6.35, 7.50, 9.10, 10.05, and 11.ost 
p.m. 


Fares—First-class, sen 60 ; second-class, sen 40; 
and third-class, sen 20. 


Trains marked 
wasaki, Tsurumi and Kanagawa Stations. 
run through without stopping at Omori, Kawasaki and Tsu- 
Tumi Stations. Down trains at 6.10 a.m. run no further than 
Kyoto, arriving there at 11.30 P-m.; at 9.45 a.m. no further 
than Nagoya, arriving at 10.10 p.m.; at 2.30 p.m. no further 
than Shizuoka, arriving atg p.m.; and the train at 4-45 pm. 
runs to Kobe, arriving at 13.50 p.m. next day. 


‘Those marked (t) 


‘MOKAIDO RAILWAY, 

Trains Leave Yorouama (down) at 6.55, 9, and 
10.30 am, and 1, 3.25, 5.45. and 7.45 p.m.; and 
Kozu (up) at 6.55, 8.40, and 11.10 a.m., and 2.47, 
4-57, 7-25 and 9.46 p.m, ‘ 

Farus—To Hodogaya, first-class sen 6, second. 

class sen 4, third-class sen 2; to Totsuka, sen 18, sen 
12, sex 6; to Ofuna sen 36, sen 24, sen 12; to Fuji- 
sawa, Seu 42, sen 23, sen 14,10 Hiratsnka, sen 66, 
sen 44, sen 22; to Oiso, sen 75, sen 50, sen 25; 
and to Kozu, sen 93, sen 62, sen 31, 
Down trains at 6.55 a.m. run no further than Kyoto, arriving 
there at 11.20 p.m.; at 10.30 a.m. no further than Nagoya, 
arriving at 10.10 p.m.; at 3.25 p.m. no further than Shizuo! a, 
arriving atgp.m.; and the train at 5.35 p.m. runs to Kobe, 
arriving at 12.50 p.m. next day. 


A tramway runs between Kozu and Yemoro (distance 477i.) 
Finrikisha may be hired between Yumoro and MryANUsHITa 
(distance 1} ri). 


OFUNA-YOKOSUKA RAILWAY. 


TRaINs Leave Oruna (down) at 7.35 and 9.45 a.m., 
and 1.45, 4 05, 6.15, and 8.30 p.m.; KAMAKURA (down) 
at 749 and g.cgam., and 1.59, 4.19, 6.29, and 8.44 
p.m; and ZusHIMuKa (down) at 8.01 and 10.11 a.m., 
and 2.11, 4.31,6.41, and 856 p.m., YOKOSUKA (up) 
at 649, 8so, and 11.15 a.m., and 2.50, 5, and 7.30 
p.m.; ZUSHIMUKA (up) at 7.01, 9.09, and 11.36 a.m., 
and 3 09, 5.21, and 7.51 p.m.; and KamMaKURA (up) at 
7-13, 9.20, and 11.48 a.m., and 3 21, § 33 and 8.03 p.m. 

Fares—To Kamakura, first-class sen 9, second-class 
sen 6, third-class se 3; to Zushimura sen 15, sen 10, 
sen 5; and to Yokosuka sen 30, sen 20, sen 10. 


MAIBARA-TSURUGA RAILWAY. 


TRAINS LEAVE Matsana (down) at 8.20 a.m., and 
3.25 and 7.30 p.m.; ‘suRUGA (up) at 545 a.m., and 
12.20 and 2.50 p.m. 


Farus—Maibara to Tsuruga, second-class sen 76 
third.class sen 35. 


NAGOYA-TAKETOYO RAILWAY, 
TRAINS LEAVE NAGOYA at 9.05 a.m., and 5.05 p.m, 
and TakeToyo at 7.50 a.m.,, and 3.50 p.m. 
Farrs—Second-class, sex 74; ‘Uhird-class, sen 37. 


TAKETOYO-OFU RAILWAY. 

TRAINS Ltave TaKETOYO (up) at 5.40 and ‘10.40 
a.m., and 4.20 p.m, and Oru (down) at 8.55 a.m. and 
3 and 5.35 p.m, 

Fars—Second.class, sen 26, third-class, sen 13. 


NAOETSU-KARUIZAWA RAILWAY: 


Trains Leave Naowtsu (up) at 6 and 11 a.m, and 
3.30]p.m., and Karuizawa (down) at 6 and 10.40 a.m. 
and 430 p.m. 


Farus—Second-class, yen 1.76; third, sen 92. 


Monday, Aug. 19th.# 


+ Belgic 


(*) run through without stopping at Omori, Ka- 
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KOZU-KOBE RAILWAY, 


Down Trains Leave Kozu at 8.32 a.m., and 12,12 
$05 and7.10 p.m.; GoTEMBA at 9 52 a.m , and 1.32, 
6.24 and 8.32 p.m.; Numazu at 10.40 a.m., and 2,29, 
7-15, and 9.24 p.m. ; Suizuoxa at 7.15 a.m., and 12.19, 
4.15, and 10.59 p m.; HAMAMATSU at 1.16 and 10 am, 
and 2 40 and 6.45-p.m.; ‘TovOHASHI at 2.14 and 11.10 
a.m. and 3.39 and 7.45 p.m.; Oru at 420 a.m. and 
1.06, §.27,and 9.28 pin.; NaGoya at 599.45, and 11.50 
a.m., and 2 and 6.15 p.m.; Grru at 6;and 10.53a.m.,and ” 
I, 3.06, and 7.17 p.m.; OGaKtat 6.28 and 11.24 a.m., 
and 1,28, 3.37, and 7.47 p.m.; MAIBARA at 7.45 a.m, 
and I, 2.49, 5.07, and 9 p.m.; Hrkone at 7.58 a.m., 
and 1,18, 3.02, 5.25, and O11 pn.; BaBa (Otsu) at 
934 and 10 44 a.m., and 3.15, 4.40, and 7.10 p.m.; 
KyOTo at 10.14 a.m., and 4.05, 5-35, and 8 pm.; and 
Osaka at 11.45 am., and 5.35, 7-20, and 9.50 p.m. 

Up Trains teave Kose at 5-55 and 9.55 a.m. and 
1.55 and 5.30 pom.; Osaka at 7-06 and 11.06 am. 
and 3.06 and 6.36 p.m.; Kyoro at 5-35 and 8.40 a.m. 
and 12.40, 4.36, and 8.05 pem.; Baba (Otsu) at 6.18 
and 9.31 a.m. and 1.30, 5 25. and 8.52 p.m.; HiKone 
at 7.56 and 11.05 a.m. and 3.05 and 7.08 p.m.; Mat- 
BARA at 8.13, and 13.20 a.m. and 3-22, 7.25, and 10.42 
p-m.; OGAkt at 9.30 a.m. and 12.36, 4.42, 8.46, and 
11.55 pom.; Giru at 12.18 and 9-57 am. and 1.02, 
5.09, and g.15 p.m.; NaGoyva at 1.09, 6, and rr a.m. 
and 2.10 pm.; OFu at 1.41, 6.44, and 11.44 am. and 
2.56 p.m.; TovoHasHi at 3.17 and 8.30 a.m. and 1.30 
and 4.42 p.m.; HAMAMATSU at 4-25 and 9.45 a.m. and 
245 and 6 p.m,; SHizuoka at 7.08 and 10.30 a.m. and 
12.45, and §.35 p.m.; Numazu at 8.43 a.m. and 12 14, 
2.24, and 7.14 p.m.; and GoTeMBa at 9.55 a.m. and 
1.29, 3.38 and 8.28 p.m, 

Farxs—Kozu toGotemba: first-class, se 66, second. 
class sen 44, third-class sen 22; to Numazu sen wry, 
sen 74, sen 37; to Shizuoka yen 2.13, yen 1.42, sen 
71; to Mamamatsu yer 3.57, yen 2.38, yen 1.19; to 
Toyohashi yen 4.23, yen 2.82, yen 1.41; to Ofu sen 
5.22, yen 348, yer 1.74; to Nagoya yen 5.58, yeu 
3.72, yen 1.86; to Gifu yen 6.15, yen 4.10, yen 2.05; 
to Ogaki yen 6.42, yen 4.28, yen 2.14; to Maibara yen 
7.05, Je 4.70, yen 235; to Hikone yen 7.17, yen 4.78, 
sen 2.39; to Baba yen 8.10, yen 5.40, yen 270; to 
Kyoto yeux 8.40, yen 5.60, yer 2.80; to Osaka yen 
9.21, yen 6.14, yen 3.07; and to Kobe yen 9.81, yer 
6.54, s¢% 3.27. . 
The down train at 8.32 a.m. runs no further than Kyoto, arriving 

there at 11.20 p.m.; at 12.12 p.m, no further than Nagoya, 
arriving at 10.10 p.m.; at §.o5 p.m. no further than Shizuoka, 
arriving at 9 p.m.; and the train at 7.10 p.m.runs to Kobe, 
arriving at 12.50 p.m. next day. The up train at £.8§ a.me 

runs no further than Shizuoka, arriving there at 8.40 p.m.3 

at 9.55 a.m. and 1.53 p.m. no further than Nagoya, arriving 


respectively at 6.07 and 10.15 p.m.; and the train at 5.39 psme 
runs to Shimbashi arriving at 1.40 p.m. next day. 


TOKYO-SHIOGAMA RAILWAY. 


‘TRAINS LeAVE UnNo (down) at 6.40 and 11.45 a.m., 
and 2.45 and 5.40 p.m.; Utsunomiya (down) at 10.02 
a.in, and 3.03 and 6.03 p.m.; SmiRaKawa (down) at 8 
am, and 12.36 and §.41 p.m.; Kor tvama (down) at 
9.25 a.m. and 3.54 and 6.58 p.m.; FuKusHiMma (down) 
at 7.35 and 11.33 a.m, and 3.45 p.m.: Senpat (down) 
at 6.15 and 10.25 a.m. and 2.30 and 6.35 p.m, 

TRAINS LuAviE SHIOGAMA (up) at-7 and 13.05 a.m., 
and 3.10 and 7.15 p.m. ; Sxnpal (up) at 7.35 and 11.40 
am., and 3.45 p.m.; Fukusmima (up) at 6.40 and 
10.26 a.m. and 2.36 p.m.; Kortvama (up) at 8.30 
a.m., and 12.22 and 4.29 p.m.; SHIRAKAWA (up) at 
6.40 and 9.48 a.m., and 1.40 p.m.; Ursunomiva (up) 
at 6.25 and 9.10 a.m., and 12.19 and 4.14 p.m. 

Farus.—Ueno to Utsunomiya, first-class yen 2, 
second-class yeu 1.32, third-class sen 66 ; to Koriyama 
yen 4.10, yen 2.74, yer 1.37; to Fukushima yen §, ven 
3.32, yer 1.66; to Sendai yen 6.45, yen 4.30, yen 2.35; 
to Shiogama yen 6.75, yen 4.50, yen 2.25. 

SHIMBASHI, SHINAGAWA, AND AKABANE 
SECTION. 

Trains Leave Suimeasut (down) at 8.10, and 
Itam., and 1.530 and § p.m.; SHINAGAWA (down) 
at 8.10, and 11.09 a.m., and 1.59 and 5.09 p.m. ; and 
AKABANK (up) at 9.25 a.m., and 12.20, 3.15, and 7,10 
p.m, 


SHINJIKU-HACHIO]I RAILWAY. 


TRAINS LEAVE SHINJIKU, TOKYO, (down) at 6.52 
and 9.53 a.m. and 12.56 and 4.25 p.m., and Hacuioyjr 
(up) at 8.24 and 11.30 a.m. and 2.25 and 6 p.m. 

Fares—First-class sen 90; second-class sen 60; 
third-class sen 30. 


TOKYO-MAERBASHI RAILWAY. 


TRAINS LEAVE TéKyvé (Ueno) (down) at 6, 9, and 
11.45 a.m., and 2.45 and 5.40 p.m.; and Maxsasut 
(up) at Gand 11.55 a.m., and 2.50, 5.50, and 855 p.m. 

Farus—Virst-class (Separate Compartment), yen 
2.05 ; second-class, ye 1.36; third-class, sen 68. 


TAKASAKI-YOKOKAWA RAILWAY. 
TRAINS LRAvK ‘TAKASAKI (down) at 6.30 and 9.25 
a.m., and 12.20 and 3.15 p.m.; and YOKOKAWA (up) 
at 8 and 11 a.m.,, and 1.50 and 4.55 p.m, 
Farus—First-class, sex 75; second-class, 
third-class, sen 25, 


YOKOSUKA STEAMERS. 

STRAMBRKS LEAVE the Engiish Hatoba daily at 7.55 
and 10.30 a.m,, and 1.45 and 5.20 p.m,; and LEAVE 
Yokosuka at 6.50 and 10.10 a.m., and 1.30, and 4.30 
p.m.—Fare, sen 20. 


sen 45; 
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LATEST SHIPPING. 
Bieta 
ARRIVALS. 


Saikio Maru, Japanese steamer, 2,240, 

goth August,—Shanghai 2nd August, 
_ Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Wyvern, Britis steamer, 1,107, Brotherton, gth 

: August,—Otaru 7th August, Coal.— Japanese. 

Oceanic, British steamer, 3,808, Kempson, roth 
August,—Hongkong 3rd August, General.— 
O. & O. S.S. Co. 

Meiji Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,010, Captain 
Allen, roth August,—Handa.—Lighthouse 
Department. 

Abyssinia, British steamer, 2,300, G. A. Lee, 1th 
August,—Vancouver, B.C., 26th July, Mails 
and General.—C. P. M.S.S. Co. 

Gwalior, British steamer, 1,602, W. J. Nantes, 
1th August,—Hongkong 2nd, Nagasaki 7th, 
and Kobe roth August, General.—P. & O. 
S.N. Co. 

Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,359) Haswell, 
11th August,—Kobe roth August, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Parthia, British steamer, 
August,—Hongkong tst August, 

.P, M. S.S. Co. 

Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, 
Walter, 13th August,—Kobe 12th August, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Westmeath, British steamer, 2,095, Stonehouse, 
13th August,—Hongkong 6th August, Gene- 
ral.—Samuel Samuel & Co. 

Admiral Nachimoff (14), Russian cruiser, Captain 
C. C. De Livron, 13th August,—Vladivostock 
8th August, 

General Werder, German steamer, 1,820, Fichel, 
14th August, —Hongkong gth August, Mails 
and General.—H. Ahrens & Co., Nachf. 

Yetchu Maru, Japanese steamer, 684, McCullum, 
14th August,—Otaru r2th August, General. 
—Nippon Yusen‘ Kaisha. 

Taganoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 748, Tamura, 
15th August,—Hachinohe 13th August, Gene- 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Nagoya Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,262, Fukui, 
15th August,—Yokkaichi 14th August, Gene- 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, Cliristensen, 
rsth August,—Kobe r4th August, General. 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Sagami Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,182, Kender- 
dine, 15th August,—Hakodate 13th August, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Kumamoto Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,250, Pen- 
der, 16th August,—Otaru 14th August, Gene- 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


Walker, 
General. 


2,035, Wallace, 1 2th 
General.— 


DEPARTURES. 
Shelley, British steamer, 2,002, J. Davison, gth 
Angust,— Manila, General.—Samuel Samuel 
& Co 


Totomi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,196, Kender- 

dine, gth August,—Sakata, General.—Nippon 
_ Yusen Kaisha. 

Telamon, British steamer, 1,355, M. H. F. Jack- 
son, Joth August.—Kobe, General.—Butter- 
field & Swire. : 

Oceanic, British steamer, 3,808, C. H. Kempson, 
11th August,—San Francisco, Mails and Ge- 
neral.—O. & O. S.S. Co. 

Abyssinia, British steamer, 2,300, G. A. Lee, 12th 
August,—Kobe, General.—C. P. M. S.S. Co. 

Wyvern, British steamer, 1,107, Brotherton, 12th 
August, —Otaru, Ballast.—Japanese. 

Ancona, British steamer, 3,050, W. D. Mudie, 
13th August,—Hongkong, vid Kobe and 
Ragereh hs Mails and General.—P. & O. S.N. 

0. 


G. W. Con- 
Mails 


Saikio Maru, Japanese steamer, 2,240, 
ner,13th August,—Shanghai and ports, 
and General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,359, Haswell, 
14th August,—Kobe, Mails and General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Admiral Nachimoff (28), Russian cruiser, Captain 
C. C. De Livron, 15th August,—Yokosuka. 

Parthia, British steamer, 2,035, Wallace, 15th 
August, —Vancouver, B.C., Mails and Gene- 
ral.—C. P. M. S.S. Co. 

Bengloe, British steamer, 1,189, Farquhar, 15th 
August,—Kobe, General. —Cornes & Co. 
Taganoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 748, Tamura, 
15th August,—Hakodate, General.— Nippon 

Yusen Kaisha. 

Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342) 
Walter, 15th August, —Hakodate, Mails and 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Altonower, British steamer, 1,634, Barnett, 16th 
laa General.—Smith, Baker & 

O- 


Wildwood, British ship, 


hai and ports :—Mr. and 
children, Mr. and Mrs. Fowler, Mrs. Roberts, 
James Dalziel, Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Hayes, Dr. 
and Mrs. Main and 2 children, Miss Bing, Miss 
Allen, Miss Simons, Miss 
and child, Miss L. Jacobs, 


Johnson, 


hashi, 

kushima, Wakamatsu, Shibutani, 

in second class, and 53 passengers in steerage. 
Per British steamer Oceanic, from Hongkong :-- 
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1,542, Saunders, 16th Au- 

gust.—Tacoma, ‘Tea.—Mourilyan, Heimann 
& Co. 

Yetchu Maru, Japanese steamer, 684, McCullum, 
16th August, — Fushiki, General. — Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 


PASSENGERS. 
: ARRIVED, 
Per Japanese steamer Saikio Maru, from Shang- 


Mrs. Campbell and two 
Mrs. 


Greer, Mrs. Clarke 
Miss Nellin Wade, 
Miss H. Wallace, Messrs. J. C. Davison, H. B. 
Otto Reimers, Geo. Sale, T. Kobeo, 
J. H. Pearson, 


Nanta, Y. Arinoto, E. J. Veening, 


Geo. O. Forsenth, and F. Frage in cabin ; Mr. and 


Mrs. Takamura, Mrs. Takaoka, Messrs. Taka- 
Takeuchi; Nochi, Nakajima, Shimizu, Fu- 
and Watanabe 


Mrs. Loureiro, Mr. W. Machell, Mr. W. Watton, 
Mr. C, J. Bateman, Colonel J. Steevens, Edward 
George, Rev. J. G. Fagg, and Dr. J. A. Otte in 


cabin, and 4 passengers in steerage. 


Per British steamer Abyssinia, from Vancouver 
B.C.:—Mr. and Mrs. Dodwell, Dr. and Mrs. 


McGill, Rev. and Mrs. Gamerell, Bishop and Mrs. 


Andrews, Mr. and Mrs, Hughes, Captain F. J. 


Brown, Rev. and Mrs. G. B. Morton, Rev. and Mis. 
J. W. Wadman and 3 children, 


Surgeon W. F. Spencer, 
J. Kenny, Y. Suwayama, and Robt. Ferris in 
cabin; Messrs. Harada, and W. Ketabaro in 
second class, and 17 Chinese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Parthia, 
and ports:—Mrs. Lawrence in cabin, 


Jamieson, and Mr. 


81 Chinese in steerage. For Liverpool : 


cabin. 
Per German steamer General 
Hongkong :—Mr. and Mrs. Meldrum, 


Messrs. F. Bornemann, I’. Simon, ‘T. Butt, R 


Komatsubara, Pow Cheong, and Yong Cheong 
Sang, in cabin Mr. and Mrs. J. Langer, and Mr. 
J. Tripp in third class, and 18 passengers in 


sleerage. 


Per Japanese steamer Omi Maru, from Kobe :— 
Messrs. F. W. Playfair, W. Hase, J. Robert, Ss. 
Kato, S. Matsumoto, W. Yasuba, Imaizumi, K. 
Kato, S. Goto, and Yuing in cabin; Messrs, Naka- 
mura, Yoneyama, S. Ota, G. Yokoi, M. Hayashi, 
and G. Kamitsumi in second class, and 56 pas- 


sengers in steerage. 
DEPARTED. 


Per British steamer Oceanic, for San Francisco: 
—Marquis de Chassaloup Lanbar, Comte de 
L. 
Austen, Mrs. W. M. Hayes, Mrs. Clarke and 
child, Captain E. C. Reed, Messrs. E. Delbruck, 
F. Delbruck, E. A. Burdick, G. D. Muller, C. J. 
Strome, M. Hioki, ‘IT. Harsfield, R.Harsfield, A. 
Melville White, H. B. Duryea, E. W. Blodgett, 
Thos. Cosgriff, R. H. Morrow, and E, T, Mason 


Chasseloup Lanbar, Mr. and Mrs. W. 


in cabin. 


Horspool, F. Varenne, C. Hills and Tung Buk 
Hing and child in cabin, and 1 Chinese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Satkio Maru, for Shang- 
hai and ports:—Dr. and Mrs. McGill, Mrs. Phil- 
lips and child, Paymaster McDonald, U.S.N. and 
servant, Mr. Yeend Duer and servant, Rev. W. 
H. Hays, Messrs. J. H. Pearson, and S. Aka- 
sawa in cabin; Mr. and Mrs. Miyagi, Messrs. 
Fujimoto, Kawakami, Suzuki, Jonki, Watanabe, 
and Tamagi in second class, and 70 passengers 
In steeragre. 

Per Japauese steamer Kobe Afaru, for Kobe :— 
Messrs. D. Danvers, ‘Tiffeny, Robert Ferris, K. 
Oyabu, S. Watanabe, and M. Motoyama in 
cabin; Mrs. S. Nagamine, Messrs. S. Atsumi, T. 
Furakawa, and 1 European in second class, and 
52 passengers in steerage. F 

Per British steamer Parthia, for Vancouver, 
B.C.:—Dr. and Mrs. F. W. Harrell and two chil- 
dren, Mrs. Clement, Messrs. W. Stanley and E. 
Whittall in cabin. From Hongkong: Mr. and 
Mrs. W. James and 2 children, Mr. and Mrs. 
F, Campbell, Miss Campbell, Mr. and Mrs. John 
Fowler, Mr. H. P. Wadman, Miss Allen, Mr. 
A. D. Mactavish, Mr. and Mrs. Jamieson, and 


Messrs. R, N. H. 
Gore Booth, John A. Peebles, Chas. Gibb, Staff 
Rev. J. F. Belknap, W. 


from Shanghai 
For Van- 
couver B.C.: Mr. Martin in cabin; Mr, and Mrs. 
Challinor in second class; and 
Miss 
Allen, Messis. McTavish, and Chalmers in cabin. 
For London: Mr. Wadman and Mrs. Jones in 


Werder, from 
Misses 


Jolson (2), Mr. and Mrs. Wong Kinghan, 


Per British steamer Ancona, for Hongkong, vid 
Kobe and Nagasaki:—Mr. and Mrs. Cook, 
Messrs. C. Cook, F. A. Burton, Ming Shang Sin, 


fAug. 17, 1889. 


Mc. M. MacMahon Challinor in cabin. From 
Amoy: Mr, Jones, Mr. H. J. J. Chambers, and 
Mr. FE. R. Marten in cabin. From Shanghai : 
Mr. Geo. A. Forsaith, and Mr. and Mrs. Camp- 
bell and two children in cabin, From Kobe: Mr. 
W. Brent in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Wakanoura Maru, for 
Hakodate :—Messrs. Spencer, and F. B. Fellowy 
in cabin; Messrs H. Scott, Y. Webber, W. 
White, Martin, C. Little, John Borrett, S, Kurose, 
and 1 European in second class, and 47 passengers 
in steerage. 


CARGOES. 
Per British steamer Oceanic, for San Francisco :— 
THA. 
SAN NEW UlHEK 
FRANCISCO, YORK, CUTENS. WOEALS 
Shanghai ........ $42 233 1,201 2,276 
Koochow . 212 9 1,1to 1,33! 
Hyogo 396 269 2,123 2,788 
Yokohama .. 2,130 391 3,038 59532 
Hongkong ..... 443 = = 443 
Amoy .... ree 475 4,274 1,840 6,589 
Votal ........6 4.478 5,176 95305 18,959 
SILK 
SAN NEW OLueK 
YORK, CVLImK, penat. 
Shanghai .........++ 22 - 25 
Hongkong .... 333 = 333 
Vokohama .... 387 = 387 
Kobe wc. .cesecceeee one 17 _- 17 
Yotal w.ccccceee 3 759 _— 762 


Per British steamer Azcora, for Hongkong, vid 
Kobe and Nagasaki:—Silk for France, 500 bales. 


Per British steamer Parthia, for Vancouver, 
B.C. :-—= 


TEA. 
CHICAGO NeW YORK 
AND AND PACIFIC 
CANADA. WEST. EAST. COAST. TOTAL. 
Shanghai ... 1,349 975 940 21 3,285 
Hyogo... 1,996 jo _- 50 2,116 
Yokohama ... 3,011 3u0 150 690 4,15 
Hongkong ... _- 12 25 43 
Amoy ....... - 839 6,556 — 75395 
Hankow ...... _ _ - 34 34 
Total ...... 6,356 2.190 7.658 820 17,024 
SILK. 

: . NEW YORK, ToTaL 
YVolcohama .....c-ceceeceeee eeeee TSG 184 
Canton . 16 16 

Total... .ccccsccecccsrrcsrcenceetes 200 seecevessenseesere 200 


REPORTS. 

The Japanese steamer Satkio Maru, Captain 
Conner, reports :—Left Shanghai the and August; 
had fine clear weather, and light south-easterly 
winds. Arrived at Nagasaki the 4th, at 6 a.m. 
and left the sth, at 5 p.m.; had light south to 
south-easterly winds and fine clear weather. Ar- 
rived at Kobe the 7th August, at 4 a.m, and left 
the 8th, at noo; had light southerly winds, with 
fine, clear winds and smooth sea. Arrived at 
Yokohama the oth August, at 0.30 p.m. 

The British steamer Oceanic, Captain Kempson, 
reports :—Left Hongkong the 3rd August, at 2 p.m. 
and arrived at Amoy the 4th, at 3.06 p.m.; bad 
fresh to strong E.N.E. winds and rough sea 
throughout the passage. Left Amoy the 5th at 
2.08 p.m.; had light to moderate easterly winds 
and showery weather to Oo-shima ; thence to port 
variable winds and calms, with fine weather. Ar- 
rived at Yokohama the roth August, at 12.38 a.m. 

The British steamer Abyssinia, Captain Lee, 
reports :—Left Victoria B.C. the 27th July, at 8 
a.m.; had fine weather, smooth sea and little fog 
occasionally. ‘Time from Cape Flattery to Kin- 
kasan 13 days 3 hours; from ‘Victoria B.C. to 
Yokohama 14 days 7 hours. 

The British steamer Westmeath, Captain Stone- 
house, reports :—I.eft Hongkong the 6th August, 
at 2 p.m.; had fine weather and light easterly and 
south-easterly winds throughout the passage. 
Arrived at Yokohama the 13th August, at 3 p.m. 

The German steamer General Werder, Captain 
Eichel, reports :-—Left Hongkong the oth August, 
at §.10a.m.; had during the passage light breeze 
from S.E. and South, and moderate sea from the 
same direction. Arrived at Yokohama the 14th 
August at noon, 

The Japanese steamer Omi Maru, Captain 
Christensen, reports:—l.eft Kobe the 14th Au- 
gust, at noon; had moderate south-eastetly to 


passage. Arrived at Yokohama the 15th August, 
at 4.15 p.m. 

The Japanese steamer’ Sagami Maru, Captain 
Kenderdine, reports:—Left Hakodate the r3th 
August. Arrived at Oginohama the 14th, at 4 
a.m. and left the same day, at 10.30 a.m.; had 
light winds and fine weather throughout the pas- 
sage. Arrived at Yokohama the 15th August, at 
2 p.m. 


easterly winds, with fine weather throughout the 
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LATEST COMMERCIAL. 
—~—_~»—____ 
IMPORTS, 


The Yarn market still continues very quiet, 
although there are slight symptoms of a coming 
inquiry for English Spinnings, which may be in- 
spiied more by the hope of an early improvement 
than by an actual demand. Buyers are very care- 
ful, and are waiting for a decided move before 
operating, beyond picking up a few cheap lots here 
and there. Bombays remain very depressed, 
Shirtings are entirely neglected, and ‘I’.-cloths dull, 
Woollens have been very quiet, 

Yarns.—Sales of English Yarns for the week 
amount to 4co bales, and of Bombay to 200 bales. 

SHIRTINGS.—3,000 pieces; T.-cloths 1,400 pieces. 

Woottens.—Italians 250 pieces. 

COTTON VARNS. 
nd PAR teu, 

Nos. 16/24, Ordinary ........ cccscceccs ses #29.50 to 30.50 

Nos. 16/24, Medium ... + 30.50 to 31.50 

Nos. 1624, Good to Rest 31.50 to 32.75 

Nos. 16/24, Reveise ... 33.00 to 34.00 

Nos. 28/32, Ordinary 32.00 to 33.00 

Nos. 28/32, Medium ...... s+ 33.00 to 34 00 

Nos. 28/32, Good to Best ...... ss 34.00 to 35.50 

Nos. 38/42, Medium to Best 37.00 to 40.25 

No. gas, I'wo-fold wo... 36.50 to 37.50 

No. 428, ‘I'wo-fold ... 39.00 to 41.75 

No. 20s, Bombay 28.00 to 29.50 

No. 16s, Bombay 27,00 to 28.25 

Nos. 10/04, Bombay ........ 23.50 to 25.50 


COTTON PIECK Goons, 


Supplies have been more than equal to the 
demand; and the stock-lisk is much increased. In 
spite of the considerable trade recently done sellers 
are inclined to push their goods, and will accept 
some reduction upon last week’s rates. Fine-size 
machine made silks are nominally firm, but for all 
other kinds the market is easy. It seems that 
present prices pay the producer well; and (as 
money is apparently scarce up country) he is 
anxious to push on, and turn his goods into dollars, 
even al some reduction from present values. 

There have been three shipping opportunities 
during the interval, the American, English and 
Canadian mails all taking cargo. The Oceanic 
(1oth inst.) had 387 bales for the New York trade; 
the Ancona (13th inst.) 500 bales for Europe, and 
the Parthia, which sailed yesterday, carried 184 
bales en route for the States. These departures 
bring the present export figures up to 3,684 piculs, 
against 3,814 last year and 2,338_at same date in 
1887, 

Hanks.—These have commanded a fair share of 
patronage, both for Europe and the States. Prices 
are easy at some little reduction on the week. 
Among the sales are Shinshu $545, Shimonita 
$535, Chichibu $525, Shibukawa $515, Afaebashi 
$510, Hachoji $500 to $490. 

Filatures.—These are lower for all except the 
fine size desciptions, and even for these buyers 
are not now so keen. Utsunomiya $755, Usen 
$730, Vechu $720, Koshu $710 are among the re- 
cent Settlements for Europe. In coarse sizes the 
drop in price is very marked. Hakusurn las 
been done at $670, and the following figures would 


begin to see that they may have to accept lower 
prices presently. 


The Axcona, which left port on the 13th, took 
23 bales of Noshs for Europe, makiug the present 
export figures 383 piculs, against 1,148 piculs last 
year and 930 piculs at same date in 1887. 


Pierced Cocoons.—Supplies are coming in freely, 
and we have 700 piculs in stock. No move as yet. 

Noshi.—Sales have been made at the following 
prices :—Oshu $128 to $90' according to quality. 
Bushu $125, Foshu $83 and $85. Quality is not 
of the best yet and there is every appearance of 
lower prices in the near future. 


Kibiso.—No large business as yet. Oshu $110, 


Filature $105, Mino $60, Bushu $374, have been 
done in small parcels. 


QUOTATIONS.—NEW WASTE. 


Pierced Cocoons—Good to Best .. 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Best......... 

Noshi-ito—Filature, Good 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Medium ...... 
Noshi-ito—Oshiu, Good to Best 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Best ww. 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Good . vet - 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Medium......... - 
Noshi-ito—Bushu, Good to Best ... -120 to 130 
Noshi-ito—Joshu, Best oasasises rede ; _- 

Noshi-ito—Joshu, Good .. 
Noshi-ito—Joshu, Ordinary .... 
Kibiso—Filature, Best selected . 
Kibiso—Filature, Seconds aes 
Kibiso—Oshu, Good to Best . 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Best......... . 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Seconds .. 7 
Kibiso— Jot! Good to Fair.......... 


1120 to 135 


: 85 
- 79to 82 


+100 to 110 
+100 to 110 


Peep mica, 
Grey Shistings—84 1h, 484 yds. 3yinches $1.75 to 2.25% 
Grey Shirtings—glb, 384 yds. 45inches 2.20 to 2.70 


, ie : Kibiso—Joshu, Middling to Common. _- 
i Cloth=-7ih, 44 yards, ceincer 145 to 1.67} probably be readily accepted now: = Shtthtyoset Kibiso—Hachoji, Good palette eee 
Indigo Shictings—12 yards, yyinches... 1.30 to 170+ $650, Shunmeisha or Tokosha $645, with other chops Suneee eae Medium to L.ow _ 
Prints—Assoited, 24 yards, 30 inches... 170 to 2.30 | al proportionate prices. Kibiso—Neri, Good to Common _ 
Cotton—Italians and Satteens Black, 42 ran rans. Mawata—Goed to Best ......06. _ 


Re-reels.—A large business in these, chiefly in 


inch teens 0.07 to v. k : 
Het Re "4 Tthe medium grades, Extra and best are still held 


Munkey Reds—1f to 24th, 24 yards, 30° pan vieca 


Export Table Waste Silkto 16th August, 1889 = 


INCHES oe ee escecceer eee 110 to 1.40 {for long prices. Katsuyama noted al $715, Five 
Turkey Reds—aj to 31h, 24 yards, 30 Girl $660, Kanra $640, Kuitto-Katsha $640, Ssason 188-90. 1888-89, 1887.88, 
bY AINCHES . oeiiciscsteceges et & larssccoac ees 1.45 to 1.75 tapering off to $565 for common Hachoji. Sellers Picuns. Picurs,  Picuta, 
Fusbey Keele sa Poca 2E yatiley 30 200 to 2.390 |4Fe current for the medium and common grades,| Waste Silk... cca 364 1,148 927 
Welvets<Milacl ss pide einen 4.75 to 6.15 | iN spite of the amount of business passing in them. eserced Cocoons ......... i) - 3 
Victoria Lawns, 12 yards, 42-3 inches... 0.00 to 0.72 Kakeda.—Demand has died away somewhat, and 383 1,148 ae 
Vaffachelas, 12 yards, y3inches ..... "35 lo 2.25 | prices are easy at quotations, It seems as though : 

TALS ; : re wi Settlementsand Direct 2 PCUL?- yreuts, Ficus, 
MICTALS. some of the recent purchases:made here will look Er } I } 1,000 260 1,050 
No improvement. Recent letters.from home re- | dear before they reach their destination. Stee SHC Auras y eis res anes 

port a further rise on that side, but this does not Oshu.—Some enquiry, resulting in the purchase » tases , - ‘i 
seem to infuse any life into our market. Quota- of Sendai at $555, with Hamatsuki at $535. Available suppliestodate 6,900 5,700 6,050 


tations all nominal in the absence of business. 


QUOTATIONS.—NEW SILK. 
Hanks—No, 14 ..........0000 
Hanks—No. 2 (Shinsht).. 
Hanks—No. 2 (Joshu) .. 
Hanks— No. 24 (Shinshu) 


Exchange closes easy at the following rates :— 
Lonpon, 4 m/s. Credits, 3/1}; Documents afrt3. 
m/s. Credits, 3/19; pecuments a/t 's New Yorx 

-G., $754 ; Paris, 


ream recut, 
Flat Bars, 4 inch ....ccccccccsccssesssccecs #290 to 3.00 
Flat Bars, 4 inch + 3.05 to 3.10 
2.90 to 3.10 


Round and square uy 
Nailvod, assorted... cee 


30 d/s. U.S.G., $75¥3 4 m/s. U. 


+ $540 to 545 


2.90 to 3.00 ks— i. 330 t 4 /s., fes. 3.94; 6 m/s. fes. 3.06. 
Naito sal ae B10 to 3g0 -| fants~No. 2} Joshey are ictinanase an $9 
Iron Plates, assorte 3-30 to 3.60 = ‘ . ‘ k _ 
Sheet Iron......... 3.80 to 4.20 Hanks—No. 3)... + 505 to 510! Estimated Silk Stock, 16th August, 1889 


ay 495 to 500 


Hanks—No. “s 
+ 750 to 760 


Galvanized Iron sheets Filatures—lxtra 10/12 deniers .. 


: Raw. Picuts, Waste, PICULB, 
Wit e Nuils, assorted ...... see 4-30 0 5.00 


ay 2 Filatures—Extra 13/15 denieis 670 to 680 Hanks...... 650 Cocoons ..........6. 700 
Jin Mlates, per hox ... 2:00 & 5-30 iilaturex=No, 1, ae deniers .... wiz ihe to 730] Filatures - 1,820 | Noshi-ito....... 1,750 
Pig Tron, NO. 3 weceeseeee sree 1.50 tO 1.524 Filatures—No. 1; 13/15, 14/16 devices. ». 650 to 660| Re-reeis ... 835 | Kibiso .... s408 
; KEROSENE, Filatures—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 deniers. 630 to 640 coe tos ane carats ee we 25 
rer . 0,000 cases Russian at Filatures—No. 2 10/15 deniers ....... to 700 SMU seeesereesseseeeee 285 | Sundries .....00..0...., 25 

Sales aut Cae ‘Canal at $2. Market| Filatures—No. 2, 14/18 deniers . + 610 to 620] Taysaam Kinds......, 4 
$1.92, an ._ 5? : . Kilatures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers . ++ 590 to 600 : ——|. : ees 
generally is dull, and buyers content to await) Re reels—Extra csssassassusssneanesneetasestecesesees JEO LO 71S Total piculs ...... 3,900 Total picals ..,... 5,900 

developments. Quotations more or less nominal. Re-reels—(Shinshu & Oshu) Best No.1... 670 to 680 


QUOTATIONS. Re-reels—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers . 640 to 645 TEA. 
Chester o...ccccccccccsccccssccssarecesse ceveeses $2.05 to 2.10 Re-reels—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 deniers. 30 to 635 . ; 2 
Comet... 2.00 to 2.05 Re-reels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers .... Settlements since last issue amount to only 
Devoe... 3.95 to 2.00 Re-reels—No. 2}, 14/18 deniers .. 3.375 piculs, making the total settlements 152,910 
Russian vcs. cccssececeesesssesenes 1.90 to 1.95 Re-reels—No. 3, 14/20 deniers .. piculs, or 8,000 piculs more than last year. Native 
SUGAR Kakedas—Eixtra iiiciecesee 


holders continue to be firm in their asking prices, 
and make but little reduction. ‘Tea on offer is of 
poor quality both in leaf and cup. The Glenavon 
sailed from Kobe on the 7th instant with 426,476 
Nera casa a 7 Ibs. for New York, and 201,321 Ibs. for Canada ; 
Is —, . . oo 
Kakedas—No. : graben te . total, 627,804 Ibs. 


Kakedas—No.1 ... 
Kakedas—No. 14 ... 
Kakedas—No. 2... 
Kakedas—No. 24 ... 


We have a very small business in this branch to 
chronicle for the week ending to-day. ‘The only 
sale reported is 1,076 piculs of White Refined at 
the following prices :—300 piculs at $9.65 per pi- 
cul, 50 piculs at $9 55 per picul, 600 piculs at $8.80, 
and 126 piculs at $8.75. ‘he market remains 


PER PlcuL. 


N Common ..........000 see $s2 & under 
unchanged. Hamatsuki—No. 1, 2 ..... : Good Common ., 13 to1g 
ren ricuet Hamatsuki—No, 3, 40 eueus 530 to 540 Medium ......... 15 to 16 

While Refined 0... cicecseeeseeees $6.85 : ote Sodai—No. a) wees wees . - Good Medium 17 to 18 

Tan oo - ia a6 to Hee Export Raw Silk Tables to 16th Aug., 1889 :— age 39 4 - 

Pentama.... 3-30 to 3.45 Swanon 1889 90. 1888-89, 1884-88. Choice’ 26 up'ds 

Namiida 2.90 to 3.00 Baura. Bacas, Bares, Choicest ...... ela i 

Pres N oN Sea say. ease MULOP vsveeceesens 15937 2,462 596 Extra Choicest ..oc.u..sssessseccccce en } Nominal 

Brown Valeao oo...cccccsecssccesssccesecese cee 3.90 to 3.96 America... 1,705 1,346 1,666 


oes — —_—— ee i 
. Total Bales 3,642 3,808 2,262 
EXPORTS. “"" UPiculs 3,684 3,814 2,338 EXCHANGE. 
RAW SILK, pip avia la aoa gees "S860 6 Exchange is unaltered. 
hi Si then Export from ist July 4 3, * 
Our last was dated the gth instant. Since the R 


Stock, 16th Aug. ...... 3,900 6,300 8,000 


i i i Sterling—Bank 4 months’ sight .... 3/1t 
the Settlements in this market reach 982 piculs, ahd ae eS Sterling Bai sight 
divided thus:—Hanks 208 piculs, Filatures 206} Available supplies to date 8,500 9,800 11,600 Stetieeoparae ; baa sent : i Ht 
Piculs, Re-reels 432 piculs, Kakeda 92 piculs, Oshu WASTE SILK On Paris—Bank sight 2 3.87 
44 piculs. Direct shipments have been 57 bales, . ; : On Paris—Private 6 months? si “3.96 
bringing the week’s business up to close on 1,050] Settlements in this branch for the past week are! oy Hongkong—Bank sight ......... . 4), dis. 


318 piculs, distributed thus :—Noshki 248, Kibiso 
70. av 
Buying is not at all general, the majority of 
shippers complaining that the limits they receive 
from abroad will not admit of their paying present 
values here. Sellers so far are pretty strong, but 


piculs. ; 

As will be seen from the above figures the busi- 
ness has much exceeded that of the previous week, 
Re-veels having the chief share of buyers’ attention, 
The demand for this class in the medium grades 
is brisk at our quotations, 


+ 14 9), dis. 
see 73 


On oe 


n San Francisco~Bank Bills on aemand. 74 
On San Francisco—Private 30days sight... 754 
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ENGLISH PERFUMERY, @r 


surpasses all others for its natural fragrance. 


ATKINSON’S CELEBRATED 
EAU DE COLOGNE 


is unequalled for its strength and delight- 
ful odour. It far surpasses the numerous 


PLoS iren, | YARROVV'S 
3 5 
suyenmmneeecest | SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 


ae 


5S Eh ATKINSON, ws Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES -AN HOUR. 
24, Old Bond Street, London. B#? PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER. 
aaa er aes Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 
— f MAacHINERY CONSTRUCTED FOR BOATS BUILT ABROAD. < 
\ a ae YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 
January 5th, 1889. 52ins. Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition, 


THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES. 
HOLLOWAY'S PILLS. 
ERSONS suffering from weak or debilitated 

constitutions will discover that by the use 
of this wonderful medicine there is ‘‘ Health 


forall.” The blood is the fountain of life, and its 
purity can be maintained by the use of these Pills 


Sir SAMUEL BAKER, 


in hiswork entitled ““The Nile Tributaries in 
Abyssinia,” says—‘‘I ordered the dragoman 
Mahomet to inform the Faker that I was a 
Doctor, and I had the best medicines at the 
service of the sick, with advice gratis. In I 
short time I had many applicants, to whom a 


MEAT-FLAVOURIRG 
STOGK FOR SOUPS, 
MADE DISHES AND SAUCES. 
Invaluable for India as 


an Efficient Tonic in all 


To be had of all Storekeepers and Dealers throughout India. Pl acsiet cel byte pret 


Cookery Books Post Free on Application to the Climates, and for any 


served out‘a quantity of Holloway’s Pills. These Company. length of time. 

are most useful to an explorer, as possessing ’ 4 

unmistakable purgative properties they create _LIEBIG'S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co., Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England, 
an undeniable effect upon the patient, which Sold wholesale by COCKING & Oo, Yokohama. 


“204 The Physician’s Cure 


es tor Gout, Eheumatic 


zatisfies them of their value.” 
“S| Gout and Gravel: the 
“© | safest and most gentle 


SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT fs st 
teed Medicine for Infants, 


Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts The Universal Remedy tor Acidity of tic Stomac! Childrer Nelicate Fe- 


and ulcerations of all kinds. It acts miracu- Headache, Heartburn, Indigestion, Sour Eructaticns, "ales, . 1 the Sick- 
ness of Pregnancy. 


Ww 
as 


lously in healing ulcerations, curing skin Bilious Affections. 

diseases, and in arresting and subduing all B MEFEADRO\ Ee 

inflammations. - tis DINNEFORDS\} 
Mx. J. T. COOPER, = FLUID 


mee »/ MAGNESIA / 
in his account of his extraordinary travels in a i ris 

China, published in 1871, says—‘‘I had with N.B. ASK FOR DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA 
me a quantity of Holloway’s Ointment. I gave ——— 2 os : 

some to the people, and nothing could exceed a : 
their gratitude; and, inconsequence, milk, fowls 
butter, and horse feed poured in upon us, until 
at last a tea-spoonful of Ointment was worth a 
owl and any quantity of peas, and the demand 


= 


became so great that I was obliged to lock up i Poet Vere LIO U 
the small remaining “‘ stock.” : st 
Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendo-s SHES REQUIRED 
throughout the World. Applied with sponge attached to the cork, Gives an instantaneous 
brilliant, & elastic polish, which lasts a week wet or dry weather, Mud : bey 
May Ist, 1889. can be washed off and polish remains, Does not injure leather nor MuReRee | {| 


soil clothing. For all kinds of Boots, Shoes and Leather Articles. (eee | Yh. 
—— _ - oe bs NUBIAN MANUFACTURING Co. Ltd. ffron Hill, London, England, ML it | L: 


__ RRS ee 


CONSTITUTION OF JAPAN:| “== TH TOKYO MAIL.” 


UGS, FLEAS, MOTHS, BEETLES, and all other Insects, 

are destroyed by Kxavine's Insecr Powver, which is 

WITH THE quite harmless to Domestic Animals. In exterminating Veetles | 
the success of this Powder is extraordinary, and no one need be 


LAWS APPERTAINING THERETO troubled by those pests. It is perfectly clean in application. | THE ONLY FOREIGN NEWSPAPER PUBLISHED IX 


Ask for and take no other than ‘ Keatino’s Powper,’’ as imita- 
tions are noxious, and fail in giving satisfaction. Sold by all 


ani: Ste . Chemists, in Tivs and Bottles, ©" — May sins, THE CAPITAL OF JAPAN. 
IMPERIAL OATH & SPEECH.| NOV READY, | 


ae ae With Cotourep Pran, 
FULL REPORT on the ERUPTION 


. ‘S“-HE TOKYO MAIL” is a tri-weekly 

HE above, in Pamphlet Form, in Wrapper, Journal published in Tokyo on Tuxspay, 
stitched, has been issued THIS MORN- Tuurspay, and Saturpay Mornines, price y 

ni f BANDAI-SAN, bei Fint fr air ae heer 

ING, and can now be obtained at this Office, or ihe i coat Matt” of popene aanelnione ae 6 per Annum. Subscriptions and Advertise- 

of Messrs. Kenty & Wats, Limited, No. 28. Tokyo Journals, a Description by ‘Our Re-; ments received att! KOBUNSHA, Dobashi, 


ean porter,” and an ‘ Editorial,” written after a visit | Tokyo ; and at 72, Main Street, Yokohama. 


PRICE FIFTY CENTS. tithe lecchiv: ] age 
Post Free in Japan. PRICE FIFTY ‘CENTS anuary Ist, 1089. 
“Japan Mart” Orrice, To be obtained at the Japan Alail Office, or | Printed ena wublfaled for ee Pistminroh aka isis Gece | 
February 18th, 1889. of Kerry & Watsu, Limited. Settlement, by James Ettacotr Brauz, of No. 22, Blut 


Yokohama—Saturpay, Avcust 17, 1889, 


eckly 


A REVIEW OF JAPANESE COMMERCE, POLITICS, LITERATURE, AND ART. 


REGISTERED AT THE G.P.O, 
AS A NEWSPAPER, 


No. 8.] 


CONTENTS. 


LeapinG ARTICLES :— 
A Curious Point of Morality 
Missionaries in the Interior ........ 
The Effect of Treaty Revision upon China 
A Question about the Nineteeth Article 
To Viscoupt Torio, Count Soyeshima, and their followers. 
Another Life of Washington 
CorREgSPONDENCE :— 
Missionaries in the Interior 
Tue Bapy ann tur Orrer-Hunters 
Letter prom San FRANCI8CO oo... boas 
On Consutar Jurispiction iN JAPAN, AND THE RECENT Leots- 
LATION OF THE JAPANESE GOVERNMENT ... 
A Naw JAPANESE ART o...ccccccecceses 
Tur recent Eartuguage in Kyusau 
Lavast TRcrGRAaMs ......ccccccccseee 
SHIPPING INTELLIGRNCE 
CoMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE .. 


The Segue Weckly Mail, : 


‘* FAIS CE QUE DOIS: ADVIENNE QUE POURRA!”? 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


Nonotice will be taken uf anonymous correspondence. 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the ‘ JAPAN 
WEEKLY MAIL,” must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer, not for publication, but asa 

* guarantee of good faith. It is particularly requested that 
all letters on business be addressed tu the MANAGER, 
and Cheques be made payableto same; and that literary 
contributions be addressed to the Epiror. 


YoxKouaMa: SATURDAY, AUGUST 24TH, 1889. 


DEATII. 
At the Club Hotel, Yokohama, A.B. MENzigs, IM. 
Customs Service, China, tthe igth instant. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Two fatal cholera cases were reported from Kobe 
on the 13th instant. 


A Fire which destroyed 75 houses broke out in 
Asakusa on the 14th instant. 


Ir is proposed to establish a school for the 
blind in Yokohama. 


THE quantity of tobacco manufactured in Osaka 
during last year was 66,362.469 dwamme. 


Tue War Department has, it is stated, ordered 
a number of heavy guns from France. 

Count Itagaki, who is now staying in Kochi, 
will leave about the beginning of October next 
for the capital. _ 


ARRANGEMENTS have been started to promote 
an electric light company in Hakodate and 
Sapporo. 


Tue total amount of deposits in Postal Savings 
Banks at the end of June last was yen 
2 1,000,000. 


THe Chiyoda Kan, built in England, and due 
here about March next year, will be insured 
for yen 1,200,000. 


Tue United States Minister has decided to have 
buildings erected at Reinanzaka, Akasaka, for 
the U.S. Legation. 


Deatus from infection’ ‘diseases are very nume- 
rous in Kyoto at present, those in the upper 
district of the City averaging thirty daily. 

AT a general meeting of shareloiders of the 
Domestic and Foreign Transport Company, 
held lately, Mr. Fukuchi Gen-ichiro was nomi- 


YOKOHAMA, AUGUST 2arh, 1889. 


nated President of the Company, while Messrs. 
Tanaka, Kitani, and five other shareholders 
were elected a committee. 


Tue new buildings for the Great Shrine at Isé, 
which are now in course of construction, will be 
completed before the end of this month. 


Count Iro has, it is stated, been summoned to 
Kobe, in consequence of the illness there of his 
eldest son, who returned lately from Europe. 


Tue garden of the Hama Detached Palace, 
which was closed for some time to high officials 
and foreigners, has been re-opened. 


Resipents of Fukuoka have received permis- 
sion from the Government to form a harbour at 
Moji. The work will be commenced on the 
Ist proximo, 


Mr. Shufu Kohei, a Secretary of the Japanese 
Legation at Rome, will shortly be appointed 
either a Counsellor of the Legislative Bureau 
or a Secretary in the Foreign Office. 


Tue Minister of State for Communications has 
been asked to allow the telegraph office at 
Nikko to remain open all the year, instead of 
only, as hitherto, during the summer months. 


Prisce Komatsu, Commander-in-Chief of the 
Imperial Body-Guards, left Tokyo on the morn- 
ing of the 20th instant for Ashinoyu, where His 
Imperial Highness intends to remain for about 
four weeks. 


Tue net profits during the first half of the cur- 
rent year of the twelve National Banks in Osaka, 
were 237.521.89 yer. These banks have 
fifteen branches, the net profits of which were 
88,187.478 yen. 


Mr. Suuru Kouer, a Secretary of the Japanese 
Legation at Rome, has received permission from 
the Decorations Board to accept and wear de- 
corations conferred on him by the Kings of Italy 
and Belgium. 


Tue numbers of births and deaths in the fifteen 
urban districts of Tokyo for the week ended the 
12th instant were 566 (272 males and 294 
females), and 873 (483 males and 385 females), 
respectively. ; 
Durine last month, the number of persons at- 
tacked by cholera and other infectious diseases 
in the capital was 217, of whom fo recovered 
and 30 died, 107 being still under medical treat- 
ment at the end of July. 


New buildings for the Mita English School, on 
the site’of the former Gakushuin, at Nishikicho, 
Kanda, have been completed, and the institu- 
tion will be opened on the 11th proximo,’as the 
Kinj6 School. 


Durinc three months ended June last, the 
number of bodies cremated in Kanagawa 
Prefecture was 345, of which 319 were those 
of persons who had died from ordinary  ail- 
ments, and 26 were those of victims of infec- 
tious diseases. 


Tue total amount of inceme-tax to be paid by 
residents of Nara Prefecture for the 22nd fiscal 
year is yer §,994,655, and the number ot 
persons liable for payment is 1,035, the sum af 
their annual incomes being estimated at yea 
528,540. 


AccorDING to a report of the Tokyo Rice Ex- 
change, the daily average quantity of rice that 
changed hands in the Exchange during the first 
half of this month was 34,648 fofu (one soku 
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is 23 piculs), showing an increase of 4,180 koku 
on the daily average quantity dealt in during 


| the same period last month, 


THE quantity of kerosene ‘oil stored in the 
godowns for inflammiable substances, at Namura 
(Ishikawa), Yokohama, on the 1oth instant was 
372.688 cases, of which 85,094 cases were 
Chester, 64.468 cases Devoe, 111,528 cases 
Comet, 35,280 Tori, 73,678 cases Russian, and 
2,640 other brands. 


THE total amount of the tax on confectionery, 
collected in Kanagawa Prefecture during the first 
half of this year, was yen 8,613.364, cakes being 
sold during the period to the value of yen 
172,265.097. Compared with the same period 
last year,, these figures show a decrease of yen 
204.014 in the amount of the tax, and yen 
4,080.384 in the amount of sales. 

Tur quantzy ot coal that arrived in Hongkong 
during the first half of this year was 31,820 
tons foreign, and 202,3844 tons Japanese. 
Tue following is a comparative statement of 
the quantities that arrived from Japan during 
the first halves of 1886, 1887, and 1888 :— 
196,547.30 tons in 1886, 186,735.40 tons in 
1887, and 166,895.45 tons in 1888. 


Dvurine the heavy rain experienced in the 
capital early on the morning of the rgth inst., 
fire broke out in the bath-room of Rear-Admiral 
Yanagi, at Ichibeimachi, Azabu, with the result 
that the dwelling-house was entirely destroyed. 
All the furniture and other articles were burnt, 
and the Admiral received slight injuries while 
attempting to save some official documents.’ 


We note a little improvement in one or two 
branches of the Import market, but dullness is 
still a largely prevalent condition. Yarns are 
heavy and sluggish; even the present low 
prices failing to tempt dealers. English spin- 
nings- are unchanged; Bombays are weaker; 
Shirtings and T’.-Cloths quite neglected, while 
Woollens, are held firmly by importers. Met- 
als are improved, and some _ transactions 
have taken place in bars at better prices. 
Rates, however, are still unremunerative. The 
Kerosene market is weak ; 30,000 cases Comet, 
and 13,000 cases Phoenix have been cleared 
out, but stocks are still some 350,000 cases 
of all kinds, and, further arrivals being almost 
due, somie holders would fain be moving at 
lower prices. Not much doing in Sugar. De- 
mand for ‘Takao has stiffened prices somewhat ; 
but White Refined has dropped ro cents a picul. 
On the Export side a good deal of movement has 
taken place in Raw Silk, settlements for the week, 
including direct business, amounting to over 
1,130 piculs, the season's shipments to date thus 
exceeding those of 1888 by some 600 piculs, 
Sellers have been willing to make concessions ; 
and full-size filatures have been particularly 
weak, buyers for the United States being thus 
able to secure prime summer teelings al rates 
much below those with which the month opened. 
Telegraphic news from Europe is nutvery favour- 
able, and sitks for that market also show a slight 
decline. Arrivals have been plentiful during 
the week; stocks show a good assortment, and 
have increased some 600 piculs in the inter- 
val, being now 4,500 piculs. Business in Waste 
silk has fallen off. There have been hardly 
any transactions, and a much lower market may 
he looked forere long. Arrivals have been large, 
and Stocks are mounting up. The tone of the 
Tea market is weaker for low grades, but quota- 
tions are practically unchanged. A fair business 
has been passing, chiefly in medium and good 
medium kinds. Exchange is still unaltered. 
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THE © KOKUMIN-NO-TOMO ” ON THE SOSHI. 


Ture being apparent atendency to use the sosh? 
as instruments of potitical agitation among 
certain sections of the opponents of the Treaty 
programme of Count Okuma, rumours were 
lately current that the famous Peace Preserva- 
tion Regulations would be again enforced. This 
has been contradicted by semi-official organs, 
but the Kokumin-no-Tomo writes as follows on 
the topic :—‘* When a drum is beaten, children 
assemble ina crowd. Not without reason, there- 
fore, older politicians desire that the sosht may 
not flock to Tokyo. At present there are sosht 
who knock at the gates of the residences of 
Ministers of State with a view to advise them to 
resign, while some other soshé even hide them- 
selves at night, accompanied only by a piece of 
bread, in the compound of the residence of the 
Minister of State for Foreign Affairs. | The 
sosht are now gradually increasing in political 
circles in Tokyo. That the soshi at present in 
the capital are not violent, we are ready to guar- 
rantee. But, should one in a thousand of them 
be disposed to resort to violent measures, such 
as assault, assassination, or dynamite explosions, 
it might prove a signal for the revival of the now 
almost obsolete Peace Preservation Regulations. 
TTinlent gosh? are positive electricity, while the 
Hoan Soret are nega. electricity. The two 
attract each other, and may be ac.rined to evolve 
a thunder-clap.” 


A SAD DEATH. 


Tue small foreign community in Nagoya was 
startled on the 5th instant by the sudden 
death of Mr. George Holden, which took 
place on the previous evening at half-past 
seven o'clock, at No. 123, Otamachi, Atsuda. 
Mr. Holden was a resident of Cldham, Eng- 
land, and had been employed by Messrs. Platt 
Brothers & Co., machine manufacturers at Old- 
ham, together with Mr. John Roe, to set up the 
machinery which they were furnishing to the 
Owari Hoseki Kwaisha at Miya. The deceased 
reached Japan last November, since which time 
he laboured faithfully until late in the day pre- 
ceding his death, Mr. Holden had been com- 
plaining of weariness, supposed to be the effects 
of malaria and excessive hot weather, for 
several weeks prior to his death, but lost no 
time from his work. On Saturday, August 3rd, 
he fell ill, and, though he recovered a little on 
the following morning, he became worse in the 
afternoon, and died in the evening. Mr. Holden 
leaves a wife and four young children at Old- 
ham, to whom the sad intelligence was cabled 
immediately. The funeral took place on the 
morning of the 4th instant at g o'clock, 
the Rev. C. S. Long, on the invitation of the 
company, conducting the services. The pro- 
cession consisted of some twenty-five officers 
anddirectors of the Company, who walked in 
front of the coffin, and by about three hun- 
dred mill hands who walked quietly in the rear 
carrying flowers and evergreens with which 
to decorate the grave. The services took place 
at the cemetery and consisted of an address in 
Japanese and the reading, in English, of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church burial service. 
Mr. Holden was a member of the Church of 
England, and those who were associated with 
him in his labours in Japan bear the strongest’ 
testimony to the integrity and uprightness of 
his daily life. Too much cannot be said in 
praise of the officers of the Company for the 
attention and kindness they bestowed on Mr, 
Holden during his sickness, and the brotherly 
care and tenderness with which they had his 
remains interred. Mr. S. Hattori, General Man- 
ager of the Mills, being a Christian, and having 
a thorough knowledge of the English Janguage, 
was most useful and untiring in his attentions ; 
but the efforts of all merit the highest commen- 
dation and admiration. 


CABINET UNITY OR DISSENSION. 
Tue Fapan Herald seems resolved to persuade 
its readers that the Cabinet is divided against 
itself on the subject of Treaty Revision. The 


statement is repeated again and -again in our 
local contemporary’s columns, and our asser- 
tions to the contrary are treated as another ex- 
ample of “the } 
which is opposed to the view that it is for 
the moment advocating.” 
Herald has drifted back into the familiar 
strain of vulgar violence that ornamented its 
columns in former years: 
scrupulous days is too attractive not to be wal- 
lowed in again. 
with the pastime, but on a question 
portance as the above our back-sliding con- 
temporary should really try to struggle out of 
its congenial mire. If it knows that a division 
exists in the Cabinet, it must also know how 
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Afail always denying everything 


Of late the Fapan 


the mud of less 


We have no desire to interfere 
of such im- 


the parties are grouped—which of the nine Ca- 
binet Ministers are for Revision and which 
against. Yet, so far from possessing this accurate 
information, itis silly enough to quote the action 
said to have been recently taken by Viscount 
Torio and Count Soyeshima, as a proof that the 
Cabinet is not united. What have Viscount 
Torio and Count Soyeshima to do with the 
Cabinet? They are not members of it, nor 
have they any voice in its councils. The Fapan 
Herald would be no farther from the truth if 
it undertook to prove that agitation headed by 
Mr. J. Morley and Lord Spencer represented 
dissension among the members of Lord Salis- 
bury’s Cabinet. 


ENGINEERING WORKS IN THE PREFECTURE OF 
MIYAGI. 


Accorpine to the 7i7i Shimpo, engineering 


works of some magnitude, commenced some 
time ago in the Prefecture of Miyagi, are now 
nearing completion. The province of Rikuchu 
has been hitherto provided only with very 
narrow and irregular roads, little fitted for pur- 
poses of transportation. 


sembly, which at once voted the expense of six 
separate engineering undertakings, costing in all 
yen 527,300. The assembly resolved that two- 
thirds of the estimated cost should be defrayed 
out of the local taxes, and that, as to the re- 
maining portion, application should be made to 
the Government for a grant from the National 
Treasury. This application having been enter- 
tained, the works were commenced in October, 
1883. The most important is the construction 
of a canal, about 20 miles in length, connecting 
the Bay of Oshiro in Miyagi-gori with the river 
Okuma, by way of the harbour of Arahama. 
The breadth of the canal at bottom is 30 feet, 
breadth at the surface at low water 55 feet, 
and depthat low water 7 feet. The cost is yen 
366,320. The canal has been completed and 
opened for traffic, though several bridges over 
it have yet to be built. Another work is the 
dredging of that portion of the bay of Matsu- 
shima, which lies between the mouths of the 
above canal and the canal of Tona. The other 
works comprise the construction of four roads, 
varying from about twenly to twenty-five miles in 
length, with a common width of 18 feet. The 
most difficult task is stated to have been the cutting 
of a tunnel through the Midzusakai Pass on the 
Higashihama road, The earth being exceeding 
soft, the sides were in constant danger of col- 
lapsing—as they actually did very often— 
while the opening was being made. The sides 
have been constructed of bricks, with granite 
foundations. 


NAGASAKI NEWS. 


We take the following from our Nagasaki con- 
temporary :—For some time past the owners of 
the land which forms the Settlement-have ap- 
parently been dissatisfied with the conditions 
of the agreement entered into between them- 
selves and the Government at the time of the 
opening of the port, and have been endeavour- 
ing to negotiate the sale of their interest in it to 
the Government, which we hear has now been 
effected. The land in question is divided into 
three classes, viz: bund, rearage, and hill 
lots, originally valued at 83.00. $2.50, and 
$0.95 per tsubo, respectively. The plea put 
forth by the owners was that land in general, 
and their land in particular, had enormously 


opened by 
original 
eventually 
valuation, 
respectively, 
owned by private individuals, we are informed, 
measure 8,423 tsubo, 
tsubo, and the hill lots 61,812 tsubo, the pur- 
chase of which will necessite an outlay on the 
part of the Government of close upon $400,000. 
The present rate of ground rent paid by 


In 1883, the matter 
came under the consideration of the local as- 
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increased in value; and negotiations were 
offering to sell for six times the © 


value. The bargain was, we believe, 
closed for four times the original 
that is, at $12, $10, and $3.80, 
per tsubo. The bund lots 


the rearage lots 6,343 


foreigners is 33 cents per tsubo per year for 
bund lots, 28 cents for rearage lots, and 12 
cents for hill lots, which, when all the lots are 
rented, will bring in about 3 per cent. on the 
amount laid out, from which, of course, will 
have to be deducted the cost of maintaining 
the roads, bridges, drains, etc. ** © * 
The small native coasting steamer Minamoto 
Maru collided with a sampan, with a bathing 
party on board, close to the Kosaki Maru, 
about 7.30 p.m.on the 12thinst. Several of the 
occupants of the sampan received slight injuries, 
but no lives were lost, as several boats in the vi- 
cinity immediately wentto their assistance. os 
Special permission has been granted by the 
Government to the Rev. Father Fraineau, of 
the Catholic Mission, to reside at Urakami, at 
the head of the bay. Urakami is outside of the 
Settlement, but within the treaty limits. The 
permission given is available for three years. = 
* * We hear that Mr. Inagaki, a native of 
Hirado, graduated as a Bachelor of Arts at 
Cambridge University on the 18th of June. * 
* * It is reported that two Japanese have 
been fined one yen each for living in the foreign 
Settlement without the necessary permission. 


We lately noted that rumour ascribed to General 
Viscount Tani an inclination to make some de- 
monstration against the scheme of Treaty Re- 
vision. The Zokyo Kéron now informs us that 
General Tani, Marquis. Asano, General Miura, 
and other leading spirits among the Conserva- 
tives, have conferred together and resolved to 
take active steps in regard to the question of 
Treaty Revision. They seem, if our contem- 
porary’s report can be trusted, to have fixed 
their attention upon the Provinces of the Sanyodo 
and of the Sanindo, where they are going to 
send some politicians of their party to deliver 
speeches on the treaty question, and to enlist 
the sympathies of the people of those localities. 
When General Tani made himself conspicuous 
in 1887 by leading the agitation of that time, 
we said that his name would probably descend 
to posterity as that of a man who, however 
pure and patriotic his intentions, had dealt a 
heavy blow to his country’s best interests. If 
General T'ani renews, on this occasion, the 
organized opposition of which he was then 
the guiding spirit, our prophecy will assume the 
character of certainty. Nothing but the most 
uncompromising opposition, solely and entirely 
for opposition’s sake, could betray any intel- 
ligent politician into attempting to upset an 
arrangement so greatly and palpably to Japan's 
advantage as the present programme of Treaty 
Revision. 


THE TOKYO BRIBERY CASE. 

Tne progress of the Tokyo bribery case is still 
watched keenly by the public. We related re- 
cently that several influential persons had peti- 
tioned the Authorities to release Mr. Fukuchi 
Genichiro from jail—where he lay, pending the 
result cf the preliminary enquiry—and to hand 
him over to the custody of his own family. 
But this request was not complied with. The 
Judicial Authorities doubtless thought the case 
of such great importance that they could not 


leniency, and it cannot be denied that they 
acted wisely. The preliminary enquiry has 
now ended, however, and Mr. Fukuchi and 
four others charged with a similar offence 
have been released from jail and permitted to 
return to their residences, where they remain until 
the trial, their friends having entered into recog- 
nisances for their safe keeping. It must be 


THE MOVEMENTS OF THE CONSERVATIVES. + 


persuade themselves to exhibit any manner of . 
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inferred from this that the magistrates have 
seen ground to send the case up for trial, but 
in the meanwhile Mr. Fukuchi’s release is 
generally welcomed. He has enjoyed public 
confidence and sympathy thoughout. It is 
stated that, while he lay in jail, his private re- 
sidence was constantly besieged by callers 
anxious to condole with and reassure his family. 
On the other hand, it is not to be supposed 
that all this agitation about corrupt practices 
has no foundation; and, if we once admit that 
bribes have been offered and taken, it follows 
inevitably that several persons have been guilty. 
The investigation is surrounded by immense 
difficulties, but the Courts of Law appear re- 
solved to unravel the tangled skein if the feat be 
possible by any means. 


THE ‘‘ JIJLSHIMPO ” ON UNIVERSITY RDUCATION. 
Tue Fi7@ Shimpo isa staunch advocate of private 
educational institutions. It again returns in its 
issue of the 3rd instant to discuss the question 
of the independence of the Imperial University 
—a question that lately occupied a large portion 
of the public attention. It says that none of the 
schemes hitherto proposed for obtaining ne- 
cessary funds for the independence of the 
Imperial University has the slightest chance 
of being successfully carried out. Three 
schemes have been put forward. First, to ob- 
tain an endowment from the Treasury sufficient 
to produce a sum of 300,000 yen annually in 
the form of interest. Secondly, to support 
the institution out of the appropriations for 
the Imperial Household. Thirdly, to collect 
contributions from private individuals. As to 
the first scheme, our Tokyo contemporary 
maintains that the National Treasury is unable 
to make such a large endowment for the Univer- 
sity, and that it is idle to talk of such a plan. 
As to the second scheme, the F¥7// points out 
that even the Household expenditures are sup- 
plied from the proceeds of taxation, and that 
this fact virtually places the first and second 
plans on the same footing from a national point 
of view. With regard to the last scheme, the 
Fit does not believe that private individuals 
could be persuaded to give enough money 
for such a purpose. Before doing so, they 
would ask in what manner their contributions 
would be employed. The University, ac- 
cording to our contemporary, has official airs, 
and is spending in many instances unwarrantable 
sums of money. Under private management, 
the institution could probably be maintained at 
half the cost incurred at present. ‘It will thus 
be evident,” the 77/7 says in conclusion, ‘ that 
it is quite impossible for the University to obtain 


J. G. Whittier, &c., &c. 
evening is to be free, and the subject is treated 
by Mr. Jones in a popular and _ interesting 


of his world-wide travels, Mr. Jones has had 
interviews with many eminent personages and 
statesmen, in connection with the question of 
arbitratian as a substitute for war. Recently 
he has travelled ‘throughout the Australasian 
Colonies, and had many interesting interviews 
with Governors and leading statesmen, and held 
public meetings, bearing upon the leading idea 
of Arbitration. In 1887 he accompanied a de- 
putation of rr members of Parliament to visit 
President Cleveland at Washington, lo lay before 
him a memorial signed by 233 members of the 
House of Commons, in favour of a permanent 
arbitration treaty between the United States 
and England. Since coming eastward, Mr. 
Jones has had an interview of remarkable in- 
terest with the Viceroy Li Hung-chang, at Tien- 
tsin, China. And in Tokyo he has had two 
opportunities of explaining the recent progress 
among Western nations of the principle of ar- 
bitration to two Ministers of the Empire, viz.: 
Count Okuma, the Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
and Viscount Enomoto, the Minister for Educa- 
tion. A considerable number of the eminent 
men whom Mr. Jones has seen at various times 
have signified their sympathy with the pacific 
movement he is seeking to promote, by attaching 
their seals and signatures to a document in his 
possession. Among others, we notice the names 
of President Cleveland, John Bright, Count 
Bismarck, Li Hung-Chang, Count Okuma, 
Viscount Enomoto, Cardinal Antonelli, late 
Papal Secretary of State, Cardinal Manning, 
As the lecture this 


manner, we have no doubt it will ensure a 


very large attendance. 


THE NEW TOKYO HOTEL. 


Tue new Tokyo Hotel, after fully a year’s 
hesitancy, has begun to spring upward at a 
great pace. 
elaborate scaffolding that for so long a time 
stood dwarfing everything in its vicinity, and 
exciting the 
ignominiously removed, and by contrast the 
building appears to be now growing without 
any scaffolding at all. 


The mysteriously and wonderfully 
wonder of passers-by, has been 


It seems that the com- 
plicated edifice of planks and poles which re- 


mained to the last an empty skeleton had been 
erected when the plan of the builders pointed 
to a massive, brick, lower storey, crowned by a 
delicate Europeanised Japanese construction 
over-head. 
have escaped ridicule we cannot pretend to say, 
but the foundations declined to lend themselves 
to anything so coinplex, and the original scheme 


Whether this hybrid house would 


has now given place to a simple structure, suffici- 
ently solid to resist fire, sufficiently strong to with- 
stand earthquakes, and sufficiently light not to 
overtax the capacities of a somewhat difficult site. 
The hotel is on a large scale, and if its manage- 


the funds necessary for its independent exist- 
ence. The system of University education as 
at present followed is incompatible with national 
economy. The step that ought to be taken is 


to entirely abolish the University, and to leave 
to private hands the development of higher 
education.” We make no comment on these 
expressions of opinion, but content ourselves 
with simply reproducing them. 


PERSONAL EXPERIENCES IN WAR TIME. 


A FREE lecture on ‘‘ Personal Experiences in 
War Time” is announced to be delivered on 
‘Monday in the Koseikwan, Tsukiji, by Mr. Wil- 
liam Jones, from England. Mr. Jones, it is 
stated, has had exceptional opportunities of be- 
coming practically acquainted with the realities 
of modern warfare. As a Commissioner in 
charge of English funds for the relief of dis- 
tress amongst the peasantry, he was actively 
engaged for many months in France, in 1870- 
1871, during the war with Germany. He 
visited Strasburg soon after the bombardment ; 
was present at the siege and surrender of the 
celebrated fortress of Metz, which he entered 
with the Gérman army under Prince Trede- 
rick Charles ; and subsequently was at the siege 
of Paris, and visited the principal battle-fields. 
In 1876 Mr. Jones responded again to the calls 
of benevolence, and penetrated into Bulgaria 
after the notorious massacres, and also witness- 
‘ed some of the scenes of the Russo-Turkish, that 
most horrible of modern wars. In the course 


ment be proportionate to its dimensions visitors 
to Tokyo will find their sojourn in the capital in- 
comparably more comfortable than it is at 
present. It is said that the hotel will be ready 
to receive guests by the close of this year, and 
indeed, judging by the recent rapidity of its 
erection, the thing is very possible. At all 
events it will be ready for next spring, when the 
Exhibition may be expected to double the 
ordinary number of foreign tourists. ‘The 
Grand Hotel in Yokohama will, therefore, have 
a dangerous rival in the near future, though at 
first, no doubt, the memory of the sufferings 
endured by all visitors to Tokyo during late 
years must make men sceptical of even what 
the new building will have to offer them. 


CHINA'S RESOURCES. 
Curva is pleasantly ignorant of her own re- 
sources. It will be remembered that the great 
vate of the Peking Palace was destroyed by fire 
last year, Concerning the results of this inci- 
dent, the SAf 7’ao contains an item which is 
thus translated by the Chinese Times :—‘ When 
the Tai H‘o Tien was destroyed by fire last year 
it was greatly feared that its reconstruction 
would be attended witli serious difficulties, owing 
to the lack of large, heavy timbers. We now 
learn, however, from our correspondent in 


lishing his grievance. 


Kueichow that the required timber can be 
found in exhaustless quantities in the mountain 
forests of that province, and the Governor there 
has taken the necessary steps to procure de- 
finite information upon the subject. He com- 
municated with the Assistant Sub-prefect, at 
Tan-chiang Ting, directing him to visit the 
mountain forests and return a prompt report 
concerning the kind and size of timber pro- 
curable there. In his tour of exploration, the 
Sub-prefect was astonished to discover immense 
forests, composed of gigantic trees straight as 
arrows and hard as iron. The largest were 
over 100 feet high, while their trunks required 
the outstretched arms of several persons to 
encircle them. The Governor, upon receipt of 
this pleasant news, at once notified the Throne, 
and at the same time delegated skilful woods- . 
men to penetrate into the forests, to fell the 
largest trees. Fifty-four immense ones were 
found, besides a countless number of smaller 
trees. These timbers are now being transported 
on rafts to Hankow, through lakes and rivers, 
and thence the rafts will be towed to Shanghai 
by means of steam launches. From Shanghai 
they will be taken north, for the use of the 
Tai Ho Tien.” 


GENERAL YAMAKAWA. 

GENERAL Yamakawa, who is now staying at the 
hot springs of Higashiyama at Wakamatsu, is, 
beyond doubt, the most celebrated of the clans- 
man of Aizu. In conjunction with Mr. Aka- 
bane of the Foreign Office, he is reported to be 
forming an independent political party at Wa- 
kamatsu. According to the Fiji Shimpo, the 
General held a meeting of the principal men of 
the district on the 8th instant, at the village of 
Takata in Onuma-gori. He is then reported to 
have spoken on the importance of establishing 
a middle school at Wakamatsu, and of connect- 
ing that town with other districts by railroads. 
As to the construction of railway lines, General 
Yamakawa is said to have declared that he did 
not require his hearers to have any monetary 
interest in the matter: all that he should request 
of them was that they would manifest their sym- 
pathy in the promotion of the scheme. He is 
further stated to have remarked that nothing is 
more undesirable than the carrying of party 
spirit into the domain of business. 


LIBEL OR MURDER ? 


Last year an Oxford undergraduate wrote to 
the Pall Mall Budget, declaring that some boy 
acrobats had been trained by torture in a certain 
circus. ‘The Pall JAfall published the letter, 
was indicted for libel, and cast in damages to 
the tune of £1,500. Six months ago, a certain 
Mr. Curragh, whose daughter, so her father 
thought, had been slowly done to death by 
cruelty and excessive work in an acrobatic 
troupe, appealed to the same paper to tell the 
world the story of the girl’s suffering. But the 
Pall Mall, fresh from the memory of its fifteen 
hundred pounds fine, wanted to be quite sure 
that evidence suflicient to defind an action for 
libel was forthcoming, and unfortunately the 
most important witness, the girl herself, was 
dead. So Curragh’s appeal to public opinion 
was not aliowed. The unhappy father was 
determined, however, to obtain some sort of 
vengeance for his daughter's fate. Accordingly, 
he waylaid Lentine, the manager of the music 
hall where the tragedy had occurred, stabbed him 
to death, and then tried unsuccessfully to take his 
own life. It may well be supposed that this 
striking opportunity to protest against the severity 
of juries in libel cases was not lost by the Pall 
Mall Budget. ‘The unfortunate man,” writes 
that journal, “ who was driven mad by his inabi- 
lity to procure any publicity for the sufferings of 
his daughter in the troupe, would probably have 
retained his senses, and abstained from homi- 
cide, if he had but had an oppoztanity of pub- 
It was the bitter con- 
viction of the utter impossibility of making the 
wrongs which his child suffered known to the 
world that drove him to the desperate deed 
over which all are moralizing to-day. But for 
the verdict in the Ginnett case, he might have 
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had the satisfaction for which he longed. As 
it was, the ruinous damages awarded by the 
jury rendered it little short of suicidal for any 
newspaper to give publicity to his grievance. 
We are now face to face with the result. 
Letine has not been ‘libelled’ by the pub- 
lication of the way in which the child was done 
to death. But he has been killed, and, on the 
whole, he has not much reason to be satisfied 
with the result of the protection which the law 
of libel secures to men in his position. Mr. 
Curragh, the father of the unfortunate Bea- 
trice, appealed to us some six months ago to 
tell the world the story of his daughter’s suffer- 
ings. The piteous story of how the young 
life was ground out of the miserable child, 
with the ghastly details of the way in 
which the audience hissed the dying girl 
because she let a litthe boy drop from 
her shoulder during a performance which she 
was giving when in the last stages of consump- 
tion, is now common property. Letine is now 
dead, and no action for libel need be feared 
from him. But when we were asked to publish 
it, although it was unquestionably in the public 
interest to set forth the sad details of the girl’s 
sufferings, we were compelled to refuse. The 
chief witness whose evidence was essential to 
justify our case if an action for libel had been 
taken was dead. To have published what 
the S/andard has printed in the lifetime of 
Letine would have brought down upon us 
“exemplary ” damages and heavy costs. ‘This 
may be faced occasionally, but no news- 
paper can stand the racket of a series of such 
verdicts. We were therefore reluctantly com- 
pelled to refuse to publish the story, and we 
returned to the father the papers which he 
had submitted to us in support of his case. 
The Standard says:—‘ The horrible sufferings 
endured by child acrobats can never be more 
strongly brought home to the minds of the 
public than is done in Beatrice Curragh’s own 
simple statement.’ But no one dared publish 
that statement until Letine was dead. Is that 
in the public interest? We commend the con- 
sideration of that question to Mr. Justice Field 
and the next jury that has to sit in judgment on 
a libel case.” 


UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 


‘Dr. Henry Nicuot, who for a long term of 
years has held the chair of English Literature 
in Glasgow University, has just resigned from 
failing health. He is‘known in the literary 
world as an original author, having published a 
drama called ‘‘ Hannibal” about twenty years 
ago; also as a critic. The volume ‘“ Byron” 
in the English “ Men of Letters” series of John 
Morley, is from his pen, as well as a short 
manual of composition in the “ Primer ” series, 
also published by Macmillan & Co. There will 
be a keen contest for the vacant chair, which is 
valuable from the large number of class fees, 
amounting in themselves to over £1,000 a year. 
Professor Dowden, of Dublin, the biographer 
of Shelley, and Shakspearian commentator, and 
Dr. Augustus Jessop, well-known to readers of 
the Nineteenth Century Review from his stu- 
dies of the Kast Anglian peasantry, are among 
the candidates. Among other University in- 
telligence we note that a chair of Japanese is 
shortly to be established at the University of St. 
Petersburg, along with one of Hindostani. In 
connection with the two London Colleges, Uni- 
versity and King’s, a school of Modern Oriental 
Studies is shortly to be opened, under the 
auspices of the Imperial Institute. The classes 
will be for the benefit of those who wish to 
acquire a knowledge of the languages of Russia, 
India, and the Far East. 


THE “ST. SAMES’S GAZETTE’ ON JAPANESE POLO, 
“Tx an admirable description of Japanese polo 
given in Zhe Times afew days ago,” says the 
St. James's Gasette, “the resemblance of the 
kfu-tsut to the lacrosse stick of the Canadian 
Indians, and its use in precisely the same way, 
are worthy of remark. If Japan got polo from 
China in the sixth or seventh century of our era, 
as is stated, the Mongolians, who may be sup- 


posed to have drifted into and peopled the 
North American continent at a much earlier 
period, possibly carried with them the game 
which the Caughnawagas of the St. Lawrence 
still play with so much dexterity. Nothing re- 
sembling lacrosse on horseback is played by the 
prairie Indians; but then the horse was only 
introduced into the Americas at the time of the 
Spanish conquest, and the ‘horse Indian” is too 
lazy to exert himself at all except when pressed 
by want or excited by his predatory instincts. 
Central Asia is clearly the home of polo, whether 
it takes the form of hockey or lacrosse played 
from the saddle. It is the sport par excellence 
of the peoples of Eastern Turkestan and of 
Western Tibet, where it is played with smaller 
ponies and shorter sticks than Englishmen in 
India are accustomed to. The circumstance 
that the game has been played for centuries in 
Japan, not as the name ‘ball-hammer’ would 
suggest, but by scooping up, passing, and throw- 
ing the ball with the 47u-¢suz, in the same way 


that lacrosse is played, suggests a development 
of the game which is worth the netice of polo 


clubs. Two distinct advantages are offered by 


the lacrosse method—collisions between riders 
would be less frequent and the striking of 
ponies’ legs by the mauls would be altogether 
Besides, the ingenious handing of a 
ball with the lacrosse is as superior to the 
hockeying of it as the science of a batsman at 
cricket is to that of a batsman at rounders. 
‘Lacrosse polo’ would be an evolution in sport 
none the less curious because it would combine 
the favourite sport of the Far East with one 


avoided. 


from the Far West.” 


NEWS FROM KUMAMOTO. 


Accorp1NG to the 77/7 Shimpo's correspondence 
from Kumamoto, dated the 8th inst., Lord Cham- 
berlain Tominokoji, who had been sent thither 
by Ilis Majesty the Emperor to inspect the con- 
dition of the localities affected by the earthquake 
shocks, was about to leave for Tokyo. Governor 
Tomioka, of Kumamoto, will present to His 
Majesty photographic views of the districts. 
According to the same correspondence, the 


region between Tsuboimachi in Kumamoto and 
Tsuboimura in Akutagori suffered most from 
the late shocks. 
garrison building and walls will cost not less 
than 100,000 yen. 
principal inhabitants of the city entertained, on 
the &th instant, Professor Koto of the Imperial 


University, who has done much to appease the 


excited people of Kumamoto by his reports on 


the probable cause of the phenomena. It is 
also stated that on the 8th inst. there were felt 
two shocks during the morning, and that the 


thermometer indicated 84°-85°. 


* 
* ” 


According to a telegram received by the 777 


Shimpo, dated Kumamoto, August 15th, an 


earthquake of considerable violence was felt 


there a little before 5 o’clock p.m. on that day. 


A TELEPHONE EXCHANGE. 
Accorpine to the Chugat Shogyo Shimpo, the 


Authorities have under consideration a project 
that has been laid before them for the estab- 


lishment of a Telephone Exchange in Tokyo, 
in imitation of similar institutions in the 
principal cities of Europe and America. Some 
time ago Messrs. Shibusawa and Masuda, witha 
few other gentlemen, prepared a similar scheme, 
and applied to the Government for powers to 
start it. Their application, however, was not 
granted, on the ground that such an under- 
taking had beter be managed by the Govern- 
ment. The Government’s scheme above-men- 
tioned has already received the approval of the 
Cabinet, and itis stated thatit will be made 
;pablic within a weck or’ two. Our contem- 
porary says that the estimated expense of 
‘the establishment of such an exchange will be 
60,0090 pew in round numbers. It js also said 
that at first persons using the wires will 
‘he charged 50 yen per annum. With the in- 
crease of patrons the charge will be gradually 
reduced, Simultaneously with the establish- 
ment of the office in Tokyo, a similar one will 


The repairs to the Kumamoto 


It is further stated that the 


be opened in Yokohama, and the two will be 
connected by wire. Afterwards, Kyoto, Osaka, 
and Kobe will be provided with similar establish- 
ments. The office in Tokyo will be located in 
the Post and Telegraph Office near Nihonbashi. 
It will be opened about the end of the present 
year, or, at the latest, early next year. 


THE LATE RAILWAY ACCIDENT AT SHINBASHI. 


FurTHER enquiries show that the late railway 
accident at Shinbashi did not occur exactly as 
was reported at the time. The account then 
given was that the victim, Mr. Charles Hess of 
Tsukiji, attempting to leave the train while it 
was still in motion, fell between the carriages 
and the platform and had his band crushed by 
a wheel, 
have happened, as the carriages, entering the 
Shinbashi terminus, pass so close to the plat- 
form that the foot-boardsalmost touch the latter. 
We learn now that the affair happened very 
differently. Mr. Hess got out of the carriage on 
the wrong side, and stepping down into space— 
it was nearly dark at the time—fell, struck his 
head against something and was rendered par- 
tially insensible. While lying thus, with one 
of his arms- thrown over the adjoining line of 
rails, the engine backed out of the station and 
passed over his hand. Fortunately the crush- 
ing effects were as severe as the cutting, and 
the arteries being thus partially closed, the 
danger of bleeding to death was averted. The 
wounded man was carried to the Atagoshita 
hospital, where amputation was performed by a 
Japanese surgeon. The arm is now healing, and 
Mr. Hess expects to be quite well soon, though 
minus his right hand. 


THE KOBU RAILWAY. 


Tue Directors of the Kobu Railway, the second 
section of which—Tatekawa to Hachioji—was 
opened to traffic on the r1th instant, have issued 
passes to a large number of persons, authorizing 
them to take a free trip on the line any day be- 
tween the 11th and the 31st. Accompanying 
the pass is an elaborately and beautifully got 
up sheet, containing a detailed account of the 
line and the topographical features in its neigh- 
bourhood, illustrated with sixteen really beauti- 
ful woodcuts. On the reverse of the sheet is a 
map of the railway. The Directors deserve.to 
be sincerely congratulated on this most artistic 
and practical manner of arousing public curios- 
ity. We may add that the trip from Tokyo to 
Hachioji occupies an hour and. eight minutes, 
so that a very pleasant afternoon may be spent 
in going and coming. 


A LIBEL CASE. 


Proressor YaraBg, Director of the Tokyo Higher 
Female School, who was lately made the victim 
of many sinister newspaper comments, has 
brought a libel case against the editor, printer 
and publisher of the Aaishin Shimbun. The 
case will be heard shortly in the Tokyo Court 
of Delicts, before Judge Miura. Messrs. Tsu- 
noda and Noguchi are counsel for the defen- 
dants. Of course, the case being undecided, 
we refrain from saying anything as to its merits, 
but it is permisible to express the hope that, if 
the verdict goes against the A’atshin Shimbun, 
damages sufficiently large to prove deterrent 
will be inflicted. Unless that newspaper, and 
certain other petty journals in the capital, pos- 
sessed incontrovertible evidence of the truth of 
the stories they published, no punishment can 
be too severe for their ruthless and villainous 
attempt to destroy the reputation of men of 
honour and integrity. 


THE GALE AT KOBE, , 
From the Hyogo News of the 21st we gather 
that Kobe was visited on Monday by the 
typhoon which the Senlarig, Gwalior, Fet- 
ching and other steamers experienced. During 
the height of the gale two buats, one containing 
seven men and the other eight, attempted to 
land at Hyogo, and when nearing the beach 
both upset. The crews were left struggling injthe 
water, but the tremendous sea breaking at the 
time rendered assistance impossible. A couple 


It was difficult to see how this could: 
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of the men managed to get ashore in an ex- 
hausted condition, the remainder being drowned 
in sight, and almost within grasp of the specta- 
tors who lined the beach. * * * So faras 
can be ascertained the Anshin-maru has not 
received the slightest injury through going 
on shore during the gale, as she took the 
ground in soft sand, and quickly made a bed 
for herself in which she lay safely. Prepara- 
tions are being made to get the Azshin afloat 
again now that the weather is fine, and it is not 
probable that the task will be of much difficulty. 
* * * During the gale a boy sixteen years 
old, who was watching the waves breaking over 
the wall at Shinkawa, was caught by a sea, 
dashed among some timber, and so severely in- 
jured that he now lies in the Flospital in a pre- 
carious condition. * * * Two seamen of 
the British ship Ben Nevis, who had gone 
ashore without permission, five of the crew 
having already obtained leave, were sentenced 
on Tuesday’at H.B.M.’s Court to three weeks’ 
and one week’s imprisonment respectively, with 
the additional penalty of forfeiting twelve days’ 
pay, it having been shown that by their absence 
during the gale the ship was short-handed and 
in a position of danger, as she dragged her an- 
chors, and could neither get out another anchor 
nor house her top-gallant masts. 


ACCIDENT TO THE BELGIC. 
Tue O. & O. steamer PBelgic was detained in 
the bay on Thursday for some seven hours, after 
having weighed anchor and steamed out of the 
harbour, by an accident which might well have 
“led to more serious results. In some way a 
rope used in canting the steamer had become 
entangled with the propeller after the engines 
began to move, a circumstance that was not dis- 
covered till after the ship had steamed out some 
distance. Capt Walker, finding his vessel steer- 
ing badly, and learning further that the engines 
were not working properly, resolved not to pro- 
ceed to sea under such circumstances. He 
therefore came to anchor about a mile and a 
half to the northward of the Lightship. The 
trouble was soon found to lie in the fact that a 
hawser had been coiled round the bass of the 
. propeller, forward of the bfades, and-between 
them and the sternpost.’ Steps were immediate- 
ly taken to secure from the Nippon Yusen Kai- 
sha the services of their diver, Mr. Hardy, who 
after some four hours work succeeded in de- 
taching a length of seven inch hawser of over 
twenty fathoms, which had been so wound round 
the shaft of the screw as to be undetachable 
except by the combined use of axe and knife. 
The vessel, having been cleared of the rope, 
proceeded to sea about a quarter past one 
o'clock in the afternoon. To Captain Walker’s 
prudence and clear-headedness the passengers 
on board uridoubtedly owe their escape from a 
dangerous situation, for had the hawser re- 
mained on the shaft unnoticed for a few hours 
longer, the ship must inevitably have become 
disabled at sea. 


THE SHOKIN GINKO. 


THERE seems to be some difficulty between the 
director of the Yokohama Specie Bank, Mr. 
Hara, and some of the shareholders. Accord- 
ing to the $2 Shimpo, the latter are re- 
ported to have in contemplation the holding of 
an extraordinary general meeting, at which to 
appoint new officers in place of the present ones. 
About March last, Messrs. Nakamura Michita, 
Okamura Yoshimasa, Kato Hin, Tanimoto 
Michiyuki, Taneda Seiichi, and Hiranuma 
Zenzo, shareholders of the corporation, sent a 
memorandum to Mr. Hara, making some sug- 
gestions as to the improvement of the business 
of the bank. Up to the present time, however, 
they have not received any answer from Mr. 
Hara, which circumstance seems.to have given 
rise to much irritation. Mr. Hara, on his side. 
is reported to maintain that, as the suggestions 
forwarded to him related to the making of applica- 
tion for Government favours, the matter requires 
very delicate handling, especially as the Specie 
Bank has lately been the subject of some qbloquy 
on account of the special official protection it 


once enjoyed, Mr. Hara is further said to hold 
that he is under no obligation to report progress 
in the matter. 


CUSTOMS RETURNS FOR JULY. 
ACCORDING to the Official Gazefte, the returns 
of imports and exports compiled by the Customs 
Bureau of the Finance Department for last 
nionth were as follows :— 


M&RCHANDISE. 


Silver Yen. 
Imports—Dutiable goods $,059,467.590 
Duty free goods ........ ae IZU,N§ 7.410 
Goods for the use of vessels - 
Total .... §,190,625.c00 


Exports—Dutiable go 
Duty free goods 
Goods for the use of vessels 


3,004,824.500 
1,438,682,240 
13§,332.400 


++ 4,638,839.500 
++ 9,829,404.500 
551,73§.§00 


Grand total of imports and exports 
Excess of imports ........ cece cec eee eeeaee 
Gotup ano Sitver B 


205,61 3.160 


see 35173,337-820 
1,702,011.500 


various ports, the 


Total 
Excess of imports 


Classified according to the 
imports and exports of merchandise during 
July were :-— 


Exports 
Silver Yen. 


Imports 
Silver Yen. 


Yokohama... 3,122,308.990 2,348,451.770 
Kobe ... + 157345074 9OO ... «+ 1,742,205.700 
Osaka ... we 128,440.990 ... 34.281.310 
Nagasaki 180,744,550 ... 4§0,850.0%0 
Hakodate ... 249 940 ... 41,$71.850 
Other ports .... 27,739.830 15,418.190 


Total $,190,625.000 4,638,839.500 
The following are the amounts of Customs 
duties collected at the various ports during 
the month :— 


Duties on Duties on Miscellancous 
Exports {imports Duties 
Silver Yen. Silver Yen, Silver Yen, 
Yokohama ...... 80,040.547 ....08 134.245.700 Bo4. 280 
Kobe ....... $2,090,124 79,950-170 .. T, 118.195 
Osaka gst 205 .. 4.547 100 3.410 
Nagasaki 2,501.417 . 7,309-076 .. $55.472 
Hakodate ......... 2,188.918 11.497 47.810 
Shimonoseki ... 10.515 . 313.970 80.50% 
Hakata ...... a : 33-039 —- . 
fzugahara 33.450 . 97-720 7.000 
Totol ... s+ 139,030.836 ...... 220,569.06 ....,, 2,613.077 


Classified according to the various commodi- 
ties, the values of imports and exports during 
July last were as follows :—Imports: yea 
652,346.440 arms and maahinery, yen 43,497-1yO 
clothing, yer 33.561.470 glass, yer 404,189.320 
iron and steel, yes 518,786.080 sugar, yen 
31,822.560 silk thread and cloth, yea 17,069.190 
tobacco, yen 171,740.950 miscellaneous articles 
(manufactures), ye 37,959.030 provisions and 
liquids, yer 159,931.800 drugs and medicines, 
yen 37,015.820 cereals, yen 77,751.080 metals, 
yen 1,732,839.670 colton yarns, &c., yen 
11,655.020 linen cloth, thread, and flax, yen 
49,118,040 wines and spirits, yer 43.387.250 
books and stationery, yen 122,398.080 dyés and 
colouring stuffs, yen 93,296.370 horns, teeth, 
hides, and furs, ye2 298,808.230 oil and wax, 
yen 538,936.560 wool,, woollen thread, and 
cloths, yen 29,127.800 sundry cloths, and yen 
76,098.160 miscellaneous articles (raw); Ex- 
ports : yer 20,403.550 books and papers, yen 
326,537.800 minerals, yen 7,783.100 leather, 
horns, hair, &c., yer 4,255.940 tobacco, yen 
150,856.760 drugsand medicines, yen 44,374.330 
oil and wax, yen 1,231,476.180 tea, yen 
438,727.640 miscellaneous articles (raw), yen 
560,951.810 cereals, provisions and liquids, yen 
1,017,841.090 silk and cotton, yen 263,604.630 
cotton and clothing, and yen 541,149.050 mis- 
cellaneous articles (manufactures). 


THE “NICHI NICHI SHIMBUN” ON THE YOKO- 
HAMA CITY COUNCIL. 
THe Nicht Nicht Shimbun, writing on the 
Yokohama City Council, declares itself sadly 
disappointed. Next to Tokyo, our contem- 
porary had thought that Yokohama would set a 
good example to the rest of the country, in put- 
ting into practice the local self-government 
regulations promulgated last year. The Tokyo 
City Council has, according to the Néchi Nick, 
acquitted itself creditably enough, but in the 
case of Yokohama events have turned out 
entirely contrary to public expectations. In the 
first place, at the time of the election of mem- 
bers to the Council, extraordinary confusion 
was occasioned by the conflict of rival sections 
of the inhabitants. In fact, there was at one time 
danger of an appeal to violence. However, the 


*;Corous Manner, 


+ 1,967,724.660 


results of the election were highly satisfactory, 
and the MWicht Nicht thought that everything 
would thenceforward proceed in a proper and de- 
Unfortunately this rosy fore- 
cast has been falsified. On one occasion there 
arose a difficulty, ata meeting of the Council, 
between some of the members and the audience, 
and both sides were in imminent danger of 
coming to blows. Subsequently the members 
of the Council sentenced the town of Yokohama 
to utter darkness, by refusing to assume control 
of the Gas Works. And, worst of all—we are still 
following the Wicht Nichi—some of the members 
have been weak enough to resign because they 
were urged to do so by certain sosh/, so that itis 
now impossible to hold any meeting of the 
Council. The consequence is that Yokohama 
is at present without tts governing board, and 
it may not be too much to say that the place is 
in an anarchical condition. Whether the re- 
signation of the timid members was duly made 
or not will be decided after the organization of 
anew Council. Should its decision prove un- 
favourable to them, they will have to bear the 
misfortune and ignominy of being deprived of 
the rights of citizenship and subjected to 
additional taxes. The Nicht Nichi is very 
sorry for these gentlemen, but observes that 
they are the authors of their own troubles. 
However, our contemporary confesses that 
there are some complicated circumstances 
connected with the resignation. The members 
who have resigned are mostly of the so-called 
merchants’ faction (shénin-ha), while the séshi 
who prevailed upon them to resign belong to 
the faction of land-proprietors (je-zusht-ha). 
Between the merchants’ faction and the Go- 
vernor of Kanagawa unpleasant relations exist, 
so that the members representing that faction 
would have found themselves in a very diflicult 
position. Further, there is still pending the 
so-called question of common property. The 
Nichi Nicht Shimbun says in conclusion :— 
“But we do not like to expose all the internal 
circumstances and pronounce judgment on their 
merits. We must be satisfied with expressing a 
feeling of regret for what is brought to our 
notice by outward appearances. Our hope is 
that proper personages may be returned at the 
by-election ; that the new Council will proceed 
deliberately and impartially to settle the ques- 
tion of the propriety of its predecessors’ re- 
signations ; and that it will not repeat the same 
drama on its own account,” 


WAR IN EUROPE. 


So chronic has become the now open, now latent, 
fear of a great disturbance in Europe that “the 
next war” is a standing topic of conversation, a 
fertile theme for the press, and a not unwelcome 
subject with retired diplomats; while statesmen 
in active service are compelled to weigh every 
word they utter, and to endeavour to inspire the 
public with whatever degree of confidence they 
are capable of distilling out of a world bristling 
with arms from the rock of Gibraltar to the 
banks of the Vistula. The national and inter- 
national forces, however, that make for peace 
are considerable, and from a financial stand- 
point almost every reason points conclusively in 
the direction contrary to war. The French 
State lost by its last war ten milliards of 
francs, while the damage sustained by the 
people, and the cost of the re-establishment 
of the war material, amounted to about another 
five illiards. Hence the eternal “budget 
embarrassments in J'rance, which make steady 
government so difficull and opposition so popu- 
lar. Germany, on the other hand, contracted no 
war debt, paid off some of her old obligations, 
and preserved special funds for the pensioning 
of her invalids and the maintenance of her 
fortresses; but a debt of about half a milliard 
of marks was, none the less, incurred by her, 
two-thirds of which are due to military con- 
siderations exclusively. Atpresent a war would 
be infinitely more disastrous, and the parties res- 
ponsible for it would incur an almost intoler- 
able amount of debt, as well as a far larger share 
of moral guilt. The power of destruction is 
swifter, the war material more costly, the com- 
missariat more complicated, the soldiery more 
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numerous, and the percentage in the army of 
heads of families and direct bread-winners far 
greater now, than at any previous period of his- 
tory. Another war between Germany and 
France would at the very lowest calculation 
cost 780 million pounds; one in which Russia 
and Austria were also involved, 1,400 million 
pounds—to be entirely borne by the decidedly 
vanquishéd or, in case of an indecisive result, lo 
be defrayed equally by all the parties concerned. 
The increase in the debts of these States would 
raise the rate of interest to at least six percent., 
and complete the destruction of agriculture in 
Europe. Assuming the defeat of Germany, 700 
million pounds—not much less than the entire 
funded debt of France—would have to be 
raised at once or at brief intervals, and two 
million pounds would be needed every year 
for the interest alone, an amount that could be 
gathered only by the severest and most oppres- 
sive forms of taxation. The spirits and tobacco 
monopolies so long and persistently averted by 
the German Parliament, as well as heavy suc- 
cession dues, would come upon the people like 
a flood, and burdens more or less borne by her 
richer neighbours now would then afflict Ger- 
many in their most grievous form. Taking the 
revenue raised by taxation in the various coun- 
tries here concerned, it will be found, approxi- 
mately, that the sum total of taxes paid per 
head of the population is, 


In Germany 17s. 1d 
In Austria ..... eabtedetia wens bisvavaaes Zi — 6d. 
In Russia ...... 11s. 7d. 
To France .......cceecseeseeseceeeeeeees £2 10s. gd. 


Of the money thus raised, 47 per cent. is de- 
rived from taxes on articles of consumption in 
Germany, 49 per cent. in Austria, and 52 and 
66 per cent., respectively, in France and Russia. 
One hectolitre of pure alcohol pays in Ger- 
many 17s., in Austria 19s., in France £3 
2id.,in Russia £6 2s. 2$d.; while a hun- 
dred-weight of tobacco is made to realise 
for the national treasury £1. 2s. in Germany, 
£2 138. in Russia, about £5 8s. in Austria, 
and £18 12s. in France. Europe is in a posi- 
tion not to be envied. Unable to disarm, owing 
to the mutual and persistent suspicions of her 
nationalities, she is gradually sinking under the 
heavy weight of her armaments ; and—accor- 
ding to the confident prediction of an Austrian 
ex-Minister—the time is.near when other con- 
tinents, America, Asia and Australia, will 
outdo Europe in all the essentials of military as 
well as ‘industrial civilisation. According to the 
same authority, this gradual rise of other con- 
tinents will finally and inevitably lead to a uni- 
versal recognition of the essential solidarity of 
European interests, now so sadly and so widely 
wanting. In the meantime there are only two 
tasks, great though they be, ‘demanding the 
vigilance of Europe: readiness for war on the 
part of all the peace-loving Powers—and pro- 
fessedly all are such—guaranteeing success 
against any and all disturbers of the harmony 
and tranquillity of the continent; and the re- 
cognition, theoretically and practically, that the 
solution of the Oriental question is possible by 
other means than by the sword. 


CITY-MAKING, 


To make out of a city of one million inhabitants 
a large world metropolis of two millions and a 
half, and all by a simple stroke of the pen, is 
certainly a big undertaking, but in the case to 
which we refer it is not an impossibility by any 
means. Mr. Crosby, a member of the New 
York State Assembly, Tecently brought forward 
a bill for the creation of a commission to deter- 
mine whether it would not be best toannex toNew 
York the cities of Brooklyn, Long Island, and 
Staten Island, and a large portion of Westches- 
ter county ; a bill which is chiefly founded on the 
well-known fact that very many residents of the 
cities mentioned do their business in New York, 
are there the entire day, are financially interested 
in its welfare, and have in almost every sense 
made it their home; whilé, as regards New 
York and Brooklyn more particularly, the two 
are practically one city now. The policing and 
administration, it is claimed, would be better 
conducted under acommon than under a divided 


management ; and the sanitary supervision, now 
frequently hampered by local jealousies and 
petty interests, would then, under a common 
Board of Health, prove much more effective and 
beneficial. There are, besides, sentimental 
reasons in favour of the proposed amalgamation, 
that will weigh heavily when it comes to the 
final decision. The Brooklyn Assemblymen, 
twelve in number, were as one man opposed to 
the initiation of a measure that would in its 


| final consequences inevitably destroy the identity 


of their city and home. Brooklyn was the most 
moral city of the Union, they claimed, with 
more churches and less police, in proportion to 
population, than any other city in the world, New 
York’s heavy financial burdens would be partly 
shifted to the shoulders of Brooklyn, and they 
had no desire whatever to be merged into an- 
other city, whether great or small. Brooklyn's 
opposition, however, was useless. The bill was 
passed by 67 votes against 28, and the com- 
mission named therein is now at work consider- 
ing the advisability of increasing the size and 
population of New York by the annexations 
proposed. 


DAMAGE BY EARTHQUAKES IN KUMAMOTO. 
AccorpinG to the Fi2 Shimpo, the following 
damage was caused by the late earthquake 
shocks in the Prefecture of Kumamoto. The 
total number of houses entirely ruined was 
234: 31 at Kumamoto, 143 in Akuta-gori, 11 
in Takuma-gori, 13 in ‘Tamana-gori, 11 in 
Yamaka-gori, 8 in Yamamoto-gori, 1 in Kikuchi- 
gori, 14 in Kami-masuki-gori, and 2 in Shimo- 
masuki-gori. The total number of houses 
partially destroyed was 239:47 in the city of 
Kumamoto, 122 in Akuta-gori, 52 in Takuma- 
gori. 27 in Tamana-gori, 14 in Yamaka-gori, 6 
in Yamamoto-gori, and 1 in Shimo-masuki 
-gori. The total number of persons killed 
was 19: 3 in the city of Kumamoto, 15 in 
Akuta-gori, and 1 in Tamana-gori. The total 
number of persons wounded was 53: 5 in 
the city of Kumamoto, 34 in Akuta-gori, 
5 in Takuma-gori, 7 in Tamana-gori, 1 in Ya- 
maka-gori, and 1 in Yamamoto-gori. The 
number of places fissured was 893: 38 in the 
city of Kumamoto, 642 in Akuta-gori, 13 in 
Takuma-gori, 142 in Tamana-gori, 11 in Ya- 
maka-gori, 24 in Yamamoto-gori, 6 in Kikuchi- 
gori, 2 in Goshi-gori, 13 in Kami-masuki-gori, 
and 2 in Shimo-masuki-gori. Roads were des- 
troyed in 137 places, forests at 17 places, house 
lots and cultivated land at 3,336 places, and 
embankments at 45 places. The number of 
bridges entirely destroyed was 24, while those 
damaged amounted to 41; the water rose in 19 
wells, while 1 well showed a decrease in volume 
and 138 wells became muddy. In all these 
figures, Akuta-gori is always at the head of the 
list, followed at some distance by Tamana-gori. 


x 


KOREAN CORRESPONDENCE. 


AccorDinG to the Mainichi Shimbun’s cor- 
respondence from Séul, under date the 8th 
instant, the Chinese merchants appear to be 
reaping large profits from their trade with the 
Koreans at Wiju on the western frontier of the 
peninsular kingdom. That place was opened 
for Chinese commerce before any other foreign 
nation had permission to trade in Korea. The 
Maétnichi’s correspondent says that the amount 
of trade done there reaches several million 
yen annually. The principal article of import 
from China is table-salt. The correspondent 
paid a personal visit to the place a few years 
ago, when he saw twenty or thirty Chinese junks 
(equal in size to Japanese junks of about 100 
koku capacity) daily passing up the river Am- 
nok-yang, laden with salt. Ox-hides and grain 
are the chief staples taken back by the Chinese 
merchants. The same correspondent states that 
among the Japanese and other foreign residents 
there is a desire for the opening of Phyéng-yang, 
in the Phy6ng-an-do, for foreign trade. Chinese 
merchants, according to him, have long been 
engaged in the smuggling trade there. The 
Phy6éng-an-do is said to be the most productive 
section of the country, and Phyéng-yang the 
most flourishing place in the district. There is a 
very fine anthracite coal mine there. About two 


miles and a half from the mine, runs the river Tai- 
dong-yang. Sailing down the river about seven 
miles, avery fine port isreached, where large ships 
find safe anchorage. The opening of Phyéng- 
yang is regarded as likely to be injurious to the 
interests of Gensan, as much of the trade carried 
on at the latter port would be drawn to the 
former place. But our Tokyo contemporary’s 
correspondent has no doubt that the opening of 
Phyéng-yang will be accompanied with very 
salutary effects upon the foreign trade of Korea 
generally. He also thinks that the Korean 
Government itself is not disinclined to open the 
place, as an American employé, who was sent 
thither the year before last reported that it 
would be advisable to allow foreign trade to 
be carried on there. We are further informed 
that Russia has now a scheme for constructing 
railroads in Korea. One of the lines is to 
terminate somewhere on the bank of the Am- 
nok-yang, the starting point being on the 
Siberian line. Another road is’ to be con- 
structed to connect the ports of Vladivostock 
and Gensan. According to the correspondent, 
the plans of the work have already been matured 
by a certain well-known engineer, and the 
Russian Government is about to lay the mat- 
ter before the Korean Government. Lastly, 
the correspondent informs us that the Chinese 
Resident has sent an application to his Go- 
vernment at home for the despatch of some 
police constables. Mr. Yuan, it is said, has 
be compelled to take this step owing to the fre- 
quency of suspicious fires among his nationals 
at Sdul, and to the circumstance that Chi- 
nese are more and more regarded by the 
Koreans with dislike. All this intelligence 
sounds very interesting ; but what is to be said 
of the strange statement that Russia proposes 
to construct railways in Korean territory? The 
most she could do would be to finance the lines, 
and lend experts to build them ; but we ourselves 
are utterly sceptical as to her intention of 
doing either the one thing or the other. 


CHINA NEWS. : ) 
We are informed by China papers that the 
railway proposals of H. E. Chang Chih- 
tung have been Approved by the Throne, and. 
the Viceroy himself has been 
from the Two Kuang to the Hu Kuang, where 
he will be at the southern terminus of the line 
of railway he has proposed. * * * The 
office thus vacated by Chang Chih-tung has 
been filled by Li Han-chang, elder brother of 
the Viceroy Li Hung-chang. Li Han-chang, 
says the Chinese Times, “has been Governor- 
General of Sze-chuan, also of the Hu provinces. 
Though seventy years old he is vigorous and eager 
for work—a grand old man in his way.” * * * 
Sung Ch’un, ex-Treasurer of Chihli, has been 
appointed to succeed Li Han-chang. * * * 
H.E. Kung-Tang, late Military Governor of 
Hei Lung-chiang, died of dysentery at Tientsin 
on the qth instant, aged 62 years. In 1886 he 
was appointed Kiang-ktin at Kirin, and en- 
trusted with the Government of the Amur Pro- 
vince; thence he was shifted a few months ago 
to Hangchow, where he was to fill the office of 
Tartar-Genera]l. While on his way to his new 


post he fell ill and returned from Shanghai to the . 


North, without being able to reach Peking alive. 
He was a well-meaning man of average ‘ability. 
* * * The condition of the Tientsin river 
was much the same on the roth instant as it 
was a week previously. There was no sign of 
the channel in the obstructing bends and 
reach deepening. Steamers were still discharg- 
ing into lighters at the village of Paitang-kao. 
From that point lighters continually stuck until 
the Bund was reached. The deep draft tugs 
brought them to the Arsenal Reach, whence 
they were towed to Tientsin by launches, only 
the lighters of shallow draft reaching the Bund. 
* * * The timber to be brought from the 
mountains of Kueichow for the purpose of re- 
building the T‘ai Ho Gate of the Palace at 
Peking, is being carried by steamer to Tientsin 
from Hukow at the mouth of the Poyang Lake, 
whither it is conveyed overland. * * * From 
118 pawn-brokers the Governor of Shensi, 
Chang Hsii, has collected taels 11,800 for the 
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Yellow River Works. * * * The dues and 
duties collected at the nineteen Chinese treaty 
ports for the second quarter of the present year, 
amounted to about Tls. 5,300,000, against about 
Tls. 6,200,000 in the same quarter of 1888, * 
* * A Belgian engineer is prospecting in va- 
rious parts of Shantung for minerals. * * * 
The Fungshun, which struck a rock off Alceste 
Island, returned to Shanghai on the 14th instant, 
and will be docked for repairs, * * * A 
serious landslip took place on the evening of 
the 13th instant at the works of the Pootung 
Dock Company at Tungkadoo. Fears are 
entertained as to the safety of the dock itself. 
The damage already caused is estimated at ten 
to twelve thousand taels. * * * There was 
launched on the 13th instant at Shanghai, the 
Petping, a screw steamer, built of mild steel for 
Mr. Tong Kinsing, and intended to carry coals 
from the Kaiping mines to the gulf ports. She 
will carry 600 tons on a draft of 10 feet 9 
inches, at a speed of about 8 knots. She is 
schooner-rigged, and her dimensions are : length 
156 feet; breadth 22 feet 6 in.; depth of 
hold 12 feet 6 in.; depth moulded 12 feet 
1roin. She hasa pair of inverted, direct-acting, 
surface-condensing compound engines, built by 
Messrs. A. & J. Inglis, of Glasgow, the cylinders 
being 18 and 36 inches and the stroke 24 
inches. She has one boiler built of mild steel 
by Messrs. S.C. Farnham & Co., the dimen- 
sions being: diameter 12 feet 6 in., and length 
10 feet 6 in. It is intended to carry 100 Ibs. of 
steam. 


THE OXUS-ANADYR COLLISION. 


Tue North-China Datly News has the follow- 
ing with regard to the recent collision in Aden 
Harbour :— 


With reference to the collision between the Oxus and 
the Anudyr we learn that the two steamers arrived outside 
Aden in the night and anchored, and i! was arranged 
between the two pil. ts—one an Arab and the «ther a half- 
caste Portuguese—that the Anadyr should enter the 
harbour first in the morning. When the time came the 
Captain of the Oxus, who was very impatient to get on, 
said to his pilot, ‘‘ Why, they’re all asleep on the Auadyr, 
let’s get in,’ and they went on. Unfortunately, they 
were not asleep on the Anadyr, but were carrying out the 
previous arrangem-nt. As the steamers drew together, 
the Captain of the Anadyr began to get apprehensive, 
and remonstrated with his pilot, who said ‘Oh! it’s all 
right, I’ve arranged with the aad that we’re to go 
in first.’ When a collision appeared to be inevitable, the 
Captain of the Oxus gave the order ‘‘ full speed astern’ and 
this threw the Oxus’ head round, and with her straight 
stem she cut a hole as wide as a barn-door right duwn the 
Anadyr’s side. The Captain of the Anadvr, so slight was 
the shock, had no idea that there was moe than the rail 
and a hoat or su carried away, and the serious nature of 
the injury was not known until the engineers and firemen 
came vushing up,drowned out by the water, which put out 
the fires and stopped the electric light machinery, putting 
the whole ship in darkness. We are’ told that there was no 
reason to say that the officers lost their heads. They saved 
the whole of the mails and all the lives on board, and then 
the ship sank so fast that there was nothing more to be 
done. In the south-west monsoon she would fill so quickly 
with sand through the big hole in her side, that it was felt 
at once that there was no chance of saising her. 


THE CHINA FLOODS. - 
Tue North China Datly News of the 13th inst. 
says :— 

The following telegrams have been received from 
Shantung about the Yellow River floods :—(12th Aug.) 
‘There was no breach at Tsi-yang or Iui-nin, and the 
water is running off rapidly there. Fresh dams are 
being built rapidly. Every village in Kaoyaian Hien 
was flooded, and seven or eight-tenths of the houses 
were knocked down. Each person is having 24 
catties millet, and a mat, which will last 6 or 7 days. 
If each received § catties, 320,000 or 330,000 catties 
would be necessary for each distribution, of which 
seven or eight would be required. (13th August). At 
KXao-yuan and Poh-hing the water is round the walls, 
and is 70 Zi at broadest. Loh-an was.reached by tlie 
water on 31st July; heavy rain. People on house- 
tops and trees waiting for help. Buats cannot get 
about easily. 


THE YOKOHAMA HARBOUR WORKS. 
WeE understand, with respect to the new Har- 
bour Works for this port, which were approved 
by the Cabinet a few months ago, that official 
authority to proceed with the works has just 
reached the Governor of Kanagawa Ken. It 
will now be possible, therefore, to set on foot 
the arrangements for starting the enterprise ; as 
a first step of which, Governor Oki on Thurs- 
day instituted a Harbour Works Department in 
connection with the Kencho, and appointed Mr. 


N. Mitsuhashi, the Secretary, as Chief Commis- 
sioner of the Department, the engineering 
direction of the works having been confided to 
Major-General Palmer, R.E., Consulting En- 
gineer to the Home Department. We further 
understand that the first contract for Port- 
land cement has been awarded to the Naigai 
Yotatsu Kaisha, of Tokyo, the lowest bidders ; 
and that tenders are to be forthwith invited for 
a dredging-vessel and other floating craft. 


THE REPORTED ERUPTION IN TOS\A. 


Tue telegram received in Tokyo from Kochi, 
announcing the eruption of Mount Mitake, 
proves to have been erroneous. It appears that, 
though rumbling sounds and earthquake shocks 
were felt, no eruption took place. ‘There seems 
to have been a large opening in the top of the 
mountain from time immemorial. Something 
like smoke, as the Kochi correspondents of the 
Tokyo papers say, had been wont to issue occa- 
sionally from the opening, and lately it in- 
creased in volume, which circumstance was 
either exaggerated into or mistaken for an 
eruption. 


A MIDNIGHT DYNAMITE EXPERIMENT. 
ABout midnight on the 16th instant the in- 
habitants of Sakamoto-mura, in Shitaya, Tokyo, 
were suddenly startled out of their sleep by 
an extraordinary explosion. When they went 
lo see what was the matter, they found three 
dogs lying dead, torn in pieces, close to 
lot No. 370. Police officials were soon upon 
the scene, and they found that the poor animals 
had been blown up by dynamite, concealed 
in articles of food. Some papers say that 
the food was meat, while others give a different 
version. It is generally believed that the in- 
cident was the result of an experiment made 
to test the efficacy of somebody’s éxplosives. 


THE GOLDEN LILY. 


One sometimes hears of the wonderful produc- 
liveness of the golden lily—Lé//um Auratum, 
Lindley. In these columns, some years ago, 
au instance was recorded of one stalk, under 
cultivation, bearing no less than thirty-five 
flowers. ‘This happened at Pitlour in Fifeshire, 
Scotland, in 1886. The record is quite beaten 
by a plant in the garden of a foreign resident at 
Karuizawa, which is now bearing no fewer than 
fifty-seven flowers on one stalk. The stalk 
itself is six feet high, and towards the upper 
end it flattens out, the buds hanging like keys 
on a board. The upper extremity is cleft. Room 
is thus allowed for the remarkable luxuriance 
of flowering just described. 


* 
* * 


A correspondent, ‘‘E. J. M.,” writes to us as 
follows with regard to the above: —I think I can 
instance a more prolific lily than the one referred 
to in your note of Tuesday. I quote from the 
Far East of September 16th, 1872 :—‘ This 
summer there grew in the garden of Mr. G. C. 
Pearson on the Bluff (No. 111) Yokohama, two 
stems from one bulb. The two stems cut off 
and stuck in a bowl of ferns are pourtrayed on 
the first page of this number of our journal. 
One was a fair specimen of the ordinary flower- 
ing of the plant, having 18 flowers upon it; but 
the other, upon a broad flat stem, about an inch 
and a half in width but thin as a lath, had no 
Jess than 63 buds, of which 52 were in full 
flower at one time.” I send you the photo. for 
inspection, and would be glad to know if this 
has been beaten.” : 


GREAT BRITAIN AND TREATY REVISION. 

Ir appears to be supposed that, while other 
Powers are proceeding steadily and even rapidly 
with the negotiations for Treaty Revision, Great 
Britain is resting on her oars and doing nothing. 
Such is not the case. Great Britain also is now 
among the negotiators. Her Representative has 
received full instructions, and already, we be- 
lieve, the usual procedure as to counter propos- 
als has been adopted. It is not anticipated 
that there will be any serious difficulties with 


England, for, although the nature ot her interests 
necessarily renders her careful, she brings to 
the solution of the problem at least as much 
good-will as any other European State. 


HOME NEWS FROM ABROAD. 


Here is the ‘ California Associated Press” ver- 
sion of the Kumamoto earthquake :—- 


Yokohama, July 30.—Dispatches to-day from Nagasaki 
report a frightful earthquake in the western part of the 
island of iushu. The town of Kumamoto was entirely 
destroyed. Large numbers of people perished, and an 
enormous amount of property was destroyed. 

Almost in the centre of the town a deep ravine opened, $ 
and swallowed the Governor’s Palace and the principal 
imperial offices. Hardly a house was left standing. ‘The 
Governor’s wife and six children are missing, and itis 
belicved that they were lalled — It is impossible to say how 
many people lost their lives, but the latest dispatches from 
Nagasaki put the number at 3,000. Almost the whole 
town, which formerly contained 38,000 inhabitants, was 
destroyed. Many villages in the neighbourhood, with 
their inhabitants, have entitely disappeared. 

Kiushu is the southernmost of the thiee tincipal islands ° 
of Japan, inthe Pacific Occan, uaedton ikorea by 


the Straits of Korea, and from Hondo Ly the Straits of 
Shikolu, 


SUDDEN DEATH. 
We regret to announce the death, which took place 
onSaturday morning, of Mr. M. Troch, shipping 
clerk of Messrs. Simon, Evers & Co. Mr. 
Troch, who spent the evening at the German 
Club, returned home apparently in good health 
and spirits, and retired to rest. In the morning, 
however, he was found dead in bed. Medical 
assistance was summoned, but life was extinct. 
Mr. Troch, who was thirty-one years of age, had 


been in the employment of the firm fora couple 
of years. 


SHIPPING CASUALTIES AT KOBE. 

THE steamer Anshin-maru, which only came 
off the slip a few days ago, went ashore at about 
a quarter past seven o'clock this morning (19th 
instant), and is in a most dangerous position, 
Two junks are wrecks on the point, and the 
German brig Christian has been dragging all 
the morning. The heavy rain falling as we go 
to press isa favourable sign that the worst is 
aver.— Hyogo News. 


BURGLARIES ON THE BLUFY. 

Tux latest of a series of burglaries that have 
been perpetrated on the Bluff recently, took 
place on Friday night, when the house of Mr. 
R. N. St. John, No. 48, was entered. The 
thief obtained access to the interior of the 
house by climbing a tree, and thus gaining the 
verandah. A valuable clock, a silver watch, and 
various articles of jewelry were carried off. 


CAPTAIN BURDIS’ NEW YACHT. 


Captain Burpis’ new yacht Rerver apparently 
fully justifies the high opinion entertained of 
her by her owner. In a race that took place at 
Kobe on the 17th, seven boats competing, Resver 
came in first, (allowing fifteen minutes to her 
nearest rival), by 1 min. 37 secs. The prize ($50) 
must be won three times by the same boat. 


Tue Nippon Yusen Kaisha steamship Lagano- 
ura Maru, which, while passing along the wes- 
tern coast of Hokkaido about ten days ago, 
struck some object, believed to be wreckage or 
a sunken rock, and was taken into Hakodate in 
a leaking state, has been brought to Yokohama 
and went to Yokosuka on Thursday for re- 
pairs. ‘The vessel, which is of composite build, 
has susiained considerable damage. 


Woopyear’s Circus, which has been playing for 
some time at Mito, was to leave on the 21st for 
Maebashi. The stay in the former town has 
not been a particularly comfortable one, the 
insects and flies which seem to have afflicted 
the locality causing the horses much annoyance. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes that Hakodate was 
visited by a sharp shock of earthquake at 7.43 
am. on the 5th instant. The direction of 
motion was S.S.E. to N.N.W. and the duration 
about 45 seconds. 
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A CURIOUS POINT OF MORALITY. 
ee ieee eee 

T must be taken for granted, we pre- 
sume, that a section, however small, 

of this community shares the opinions ex- 
pressed by the Fapan Herald with re- 
ference to the naturalization of the foreign 
legal experts who, under the programme 
of Treaty Revision, are to be employed 
in the Supreme Court of Japan. Yet we 
are astonished to think that even one 
person should hold such views. It is 
asserted by our local contemporary that a 
man of foreign origin becoming na- 
turalized in Japan for the purpose of dis- 
charging judicial functions there, would 
be behaving dishonestly, and would forfeit 
"all title to confidence in his judicial com- 
petence. The grounds of this extraordi- 
nary proposition are that, although a man 
may, without loss of reputation or without 
moral degradation, denationalise himself 
for an honourable motive, to do so for the 
purpose of becoming a judge in japan. is 
dishonourable, inasmuch as the motive is 
filthy lucre only. Accept this statement 
for a moment, and see what it leads us to. 
Does it not lead us to the conclusion that 
everybody who naturalizes himself in a 
foreign Jand in the pursuit of any object 
connected with money or gain, is guilty of 
a disreputable proceeding? What, then, 
shall be said of the tens of thousands of 
Europeans who, year by year, hoping to 
improve their material circumstances, settle 
in America and become naturalized there ? 
We do not believe that among all these 
multitudes of naturalized American citizens 
there are so much as a dozen who sought 
naturalization with any aim other than 
that of bettering their worldly position. 
For that object they leave their country, 
and for that object they change their na- 
tionality, nor does any sane person dream 
of charging against them that they have 
behaved dishonourably and forfeited their 
title to be regarded as upright, con- 
scientious men. If it be permissible, 
then, to change one’s nationality for the 
purpose of engaging in commercial or 
manufacturing enterprise abroad, why 
should it be dishonourable to do so for the 
purpose of filling a high judicial position ? 
No one will contend, we presume, that the 
calling of a merchant or a manufacturer is 
more creditable or morally elevated than 
that of a Judge, and unless the distinction 
be admitted it is monstrous to assert that 
tradal aims justify a man in naturalizing 
himself abroad whereas judicial aims do 
not. Our contemporary is careful to deny 
that the Oriental phase of the question 
weighs with him, or that the fact of the 
adopted nationality being Japanese has 
anything to do with his argument. We 
welcome this disavowal. Whether trust- 
worthy or deceptive, it is at all events a 
pleasant departure in the direction of 
unwonted courtesy. But if the distinction 
of Orient and Occident be ruled out; if 
also it be admitted that for any honour- 


ee 


able purpose a man may denationalize 
himself; if further it be conceded that the 
pursuit of trade is an honourable motive, 
and that a seat on the Bench is at least 
equally honourable, then certainly the 
naturalization of the Judges would not 
degrade them. What enliances the curio- 
sity of the argument is the statement that 
foreign Judges are to be employed in the 
Supreme Court in order to secure foreign 
suitors against being the victims of national 
prejudice, and that such being the case, 
the purpose of their employment would be 
defeated were they naturalized. This can 
only be interpreted in one of two ways. 
Either it means that whereas a foreigner 
is free from national prejudice so long as 
he retains his own nationality, he becomes 
the creature of national prejudice if he 
changes his nationality. Or else it means 
that what foreign litigants fear is anti- 
Western bias on the part of Japanese 
Judges, and that to guard against such bias 
they desire to be judged by their own 
countrymen. Which alternative is to be 
taken? Not the former, we presume; and 
if the latter, then surely the effects of 
naturalization are grotesquely exaggerated, 
since it must be assumed for the purposes 
of the argument that naturalization endues 
a man with all the prejudices of the na- 
tionality he adopts, and disposes him to turn 
against the nationality he.has temporarily 
abandoned. We say ‘temporarily’ be- 
cause the consequences of the act are, in 
fact, only temporary. A Western citizen 
or subject becoming naturalized in Japan 
could recover his original nationality at 
will by complying with certain forms and 
conditions. In a word, he would forfeit 
nothing of any sort, for the only advantage 
of foreign nationality to an Occidental at 
present residing in Japan is exemption 
from Japanese jurisdiction, and that ad- 
vantage would cease to be enjoyable under 
the revised treaties. If we treat this ques- 
tion ‘gravely, it is not because its merits 
scem todeserve such treatment. Frankly 
speaking, it is impossible to comprehend 
why a man may honourably denationalize 
himself in pursuit of the profits of trade, 
whereas he cannot denationalize himself 
without contumely for the purpose of dis- 
charging one of the highest and most 
respected functions attainable by industry 
and ability. There is no fixed intention, so 
far as we know, of naturalizing the foreign 
experts to be employed in the Japanese 
Supreme Court. Their appointment to 
judicial position swhile retaining their ori- 
ginal nationality would be in no sense a 
violation of the Constitution. But since a 
casual remark of ours as to the insigni- 
ficance of the whole question, elicited the 
extraordinary declaration we have now 
traversed, it has not seemed proper to leave 
the matter entirely unnoticed. When it 
has been explained what motive other than 
material profit persuades men to naturalize 
themselves anywhere, and when it has 
been demonstrated how tenure of a judicial 
office is more sordid than transactions of 
trade, manufacture or agriculture, we shall 
be willing to admit that a naturalized for- 
eigner is disqualified to fill any position of 
trust or responsibility. 


MISSIONARIES IN. THE INTERIOR. 
——_q—___—_- 
CORRESPONDENT signing himself 
“ JUNIUS ” re-opens a question pretty 
well threshed out already. But “Junius” 
is in earnest, and as he probably represents 
a number of conscientious, thoughtful men, 
we are very willing to talk the matter 
over with him. As for the two queries 
which he addresses to us directly, they 
may be both answered together, and, un- 
less we are mistaken, the same answer 
will also suffice for the other two queries 
addressed to missionaries. Passports, 
we reply then, are granted by the Govern- 
ment for purposes of health, scientific re- 
search, or to enable the holder to discharge 
duties entrusted to him by a Japanese em- 
ployer in the interior. Such being the 
distinct, though constantly violated, un- 
derstanding, it follows without discussion 
that any missionary who, on a fictitious 
plea of ill-health or scientific research, but 
in reality with the object of preaching the 
gospel in the interior, obtains a passport 
to travel beyond treaty limits, is behaving 
deceitfully and unworthily. This portion 
of the matter is perfectly plain and simple, 
and there is not, we are persuaded, so 
much as one missionary in Japan who 
would traverse the principle we have laid 
down. For, in point of fact, even the 
possibility implied in the statement of the 
proposition is an unjustifiable insult to the 
missionaries. There are none of these 
gentlemen who, under a false plea of either 
ill-health or scientific research, travel in 
the interior for purposes of propagandism. 
Undoubtedly there are missionaries, many 
missionaries, who while travelling under 
passports granted on sanitary grounds, do 
preach the gospel and do endeavour to 
make converts. But that, we take it, is 
entirely above reproach. The missionary 
is no more proof than other mortals against 
the ills that flesh is heir to. Working as- 
siduously and often depriving himself— 
whatever his slanderers may say—of com- 
forts that fortify a man against the con- 
sequences of mental strain and climatic 
exposure, he, like his fellow-mortals, needs 
rest and change of air. A passport en- 
ables him to obtain the latter, but from 
the full enjoyment of the former he is 
debarred by his enthusiam. For even in 
his mountain retreat or at his sea-side re- 
sort, where entire relaxation could not be 
criticised by any one, zeal drives him to 
preach and to teach—tasks that he may 
have learned to love, but that nevertheless 
taxhisstrength. Is he tobe reproached for 
this? Is itto be charged against him that 
instead of indulging himself, instead of act- 
ing up to the text of his passport by eschew- 
ing all labour, he prefers the pursuit of his 
religious purpose to the full enjoyment of 
his hardly earned recreation? No sane 
person can pretend to regard any such cen- 
sure as serious. If, indeed, it were under- 
stood that the Authorities desired to con- 
fine Christian propagandism within Treaty 
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limits, in the same way as the exercise of 
trade is confined by Treaty, or the pursuit 
the mission- 
ary would be bound to respect the con- 
fidence reposed in him when he received 
a passport. But such is not the case. The 
missionary is just as free to preach or to 
_teach while recruiting his health in the 
interior as he is to say his prayers or to 
He is not.free to obtain 
a passport ostensibly on grounds of ill- 
health, but really for purposes of propa- 


of game by then 


law, 


read his Bible. 


gandism. ‘That, however, he does not do, 


so to discuss the contingency is waste of 
words and insulting by implication. But 
“‘JUNIUS”’ raises another issue, and where- 


as he has hitherto been content to ask 
questions, he now delivers himself of the 
emphatic verdict that ‘missionaries who 
become scientists and school teachers 
prove themselves traitors to the Churches 
which send them here.” Is this really so? 
Secular education accompanied by moral 
training is at present the great vehicle of 
Christian propagandism in this empire. 
Deprive the missionaries of their schools, 
and confine them to their pulpits, and at 
one blow their useful functions are reduced 
to a mere fraction. They are doing a 
great educational work in Japan. It is 
true that all their scholars do not become 
professing Christians, but if the purpose 
of Christianity is rather to elevate men’s 
moral tone and to provide them with a 
healthy standard, than to inscribe their 
names on the roll of a creed, then the best 
aims of Christianity are being compassed 
by the missionaries in Japan. Such of 
these men as reside beyond Treaty Limits 
in Japanese employ, teaching or superin- 
tending scholastic work in schools, do not 
seem to deserve in the smallest degree the 
opprobious epithet of “traitor to the 
Churchthat sent them.” And certainly they 
do not in any sense violate either the 
spirit or the letter of the passport regula- 
tions, since they are bond fide teachers. 
We have heard it said that if some of the 
good folks at home who subscribe money 
for missionary purposes, knew that a por- 
tion of these funds was applied to provide 
secular education for youths and maidens, 
many of them not necessarily converted 
or even likely to be converted into avow- 
ed Christians, there would be a serious 
diminution of munificence. Perhaps so. 
We can conceive people so bigoted and 
short-sighted as to condemn the only pos- 
sible way of Christianising a nation be- 
cause it is not the purely apostolic way. 
But it must be taken for granted that the 
missionaries employ all recognised vehi- 
cles for communicating to their supporters 
at home exact information as to the nature 
of the work done here. If, being thus 
instructed, the parent societies extend 
“their approval to the methods pursued, 
and are not unwilling that the compara- 
tively resultless devices of preaching and 
tract-distributing should be supplemented 
by the powerful agency of education, then 


we fail to see why the question should be 
raised at all at this end. The attitude of 
towards their parent 
societies is, however, quite independent 


the missionaries 


of what we understand to be the main 
issue raised by our correspondent, namely, 


the legality of the missionaries’ doings w/s- 


a-vis the Japanese Government. Upon 


that point we trust we have shown that 


whether devoting a part of their health- 
seeking travels to the propagation of their 


religion, or whether residing in the interior 


as school-teachers, the missionaries do no 
violence whatever to the passport system 
or, as we think, to their own consciences. 


THE EFFECT OF TREATY REVISION 


UPON CHINA. 
————_ 


OMMENTING on the news that Japan 

has succeeded in solving the terrible 
problem of Treaty Revision, the Hong- 
kong Daily Press, after briefly discussing 
the probable results of mixed residence 


and unrestricted trade, proceeds in the 


following strain :— 


What foreigners in China will be most concerned to 
know, however, in connection with this great change 
in the relations between Japan and foreign countries, 
is, how will it be regarded in Peking? Is it likely that 
the change will be regarded there with indifference ? 
Will the Chinese Government, which, very wrongly 
and without reason, has been accustomed to look down 
upon Japan with supercilious contempt, calmly bear 
her elevation to equality with Western countries, while 
the Central Kingdom is still treated as a semi-civilised 
country? We think not. ‘The Peking Government 


dare not tear up the existing treaties and defy the 


Powers, but they will sulk and refuse any and all con- 


cessions to foreigners, treat their Representatives as 


naught—they do this already it seems to us, notably 
in the case of Sir John Walsham, who might be a 
wooden doll for all the influence he seems to have—and 
render the residence of foreigners in China as unpleas- 
ant and as unprofitable as possible. ‘he Tsung-li 
Yamén may, too, imitating-the tactics of Japan, at- 
tempt to force on matters by concluding a treaty on 
equal terms with some State like Mexico, with no in- 
terests to surrender and no citizens whose safety might 
be jeopardised by being made subject to Chinese juris- 
diction, It is devoutly to be hoped that no Western 
Power with a greedy eye for contracts or new openings 
for trade, will attempt to spring a surprise on the rest 
by concluding a secret treaty with China relinquishing 
extra-teritoriality. ‘he circumstances prevailing in 
China and Japan are widely different. ‘Ihe former 
has done absvlutely nothing to reform her code or 
procedure; and her prisons are a foul disgrace to 
humanity. In these days of commercial competition, 
it is possible that some Power may be found, ready to 
tisk everything for pecuniary advantages, We sincere- 
ly trust that such mvy not prove to be the case, but 
there are not wanting signs that the ‘‘concert” is 
breaking up, and if a rich bait be dangled before them 
it may perhaps not be long before an undignified 
scramble for first place ensues among the Ireaty 
Powers. O tempora! O mores! Alas! for the good 
times when national prestige and honour ranked 
higher than considerations of rail contracts and 
piece goods! But things being as they are, and the 
circumstances being no longer the sport of men 
in the Mar East, it wili be well for Lord Salisbury 
to keep a bright louk out on the course of events in 
this distant corner of the globe, and to this end he 
should have a representative all eyes and ears, and 
not a mere plodder at his desk, 


Is not the apprehension expressed by our 
colonial contemporary somewhat chimeri- 
cal? Granted that China did succeed in 
making a treaty on equal terms with 
Mexico.or some other Western State 
“with no interests to surrender and no 
citizens whose safety might be jeopardised 
by being made subject to Chinese jurisdic- 
tion,’ how would that effect other Powers ? 
They would not be subjected to any in- 
jurious competition on the part of Mexican 
nationals, nor would any of the privileges 
they now enjoy be curtailed. 


-to do with the matter. 


The Daily 


Press seems to us to mistake the situation 
in Japan. The Mexican Treaty was not 
the key-stone of the position here. All 
that the Mexican Treaty did was to make 
clear what very few people doubted, 
namely, that Japan did not read the most- 
favoured-nation clause in an unconditional 
sense, and that she had resolved not to 
accept any such reading of it. In point of 
fact the United States of America had 
agreed to and acted upon the principle of 
separate negotiation before the Mexican 
Treaty was signed, and there is no reason 
to think that the news of the latter’s 
signature sensibly influenced the result. 
The Great Western Powers care nothing 
about Mexico’s attitude w/s-d-r7s Japan. 
To suppose that their hands were forced 
by the example of the little North Ameri- 
can Republic, and that because a State 
having no interests to safeguard showed 
willingness to accept risks, therefore the 
Governments in Washington, Berlin, St. 
Petersburg and Paris hastened to dis- 
pense with the guarantees hitherto con- 
sidered essential to the security of their 
nationals’ lives and property, is to take a 
very humble view of Occidental diplomacy. 
And if this be true of Japan’s case, how 
much more incontrovertible is its truth in 
respect of China. Twénty Mexicos might 
consent to expose their citizens to the 
perils and brutalities of Chinese jurisdic- 
tion, without weakening the resolution of 
Powers like France, America, England, 
Germany, Italy and Russia to preserve 
to their nationals the protection of Con- 
sular tribunals. Japan has gained her 
end because the time is fully ripe, and 
because her own unflagging exertions 
justify her claim to exercise sovereign 
rights in their entirety. In an objective 
sense the Treaty with Mexico had nothing 
Its subjective signi- 
ficance as a public declaration of Japan’s 
resolve to read her engagements ration- 
ally was the limit of its international value. 
It is conceivable that a fifth-rate Power, 
having something to gain and little if 
anything to hazard, might agree to over- 
look the fact that China has made no 


attempt to amend her semi-civilized laws 


or to improve her administration of justice. 
But so far as concerns the general body 
of Western nationals residing in or visit- 
ing the Middle Kingdom, the abolition of 
extraterritoriality has not been brought 
one whit nearer by Japan’s example. 
China may for the moment become restless 
and chafe at the notion that her com- 
paratively small neighbour should have 
succeeded in obtaining an international 
status denied to herself. But no senti- 
mental mood of hers will suffice to break 
up the combination of Western States by 
which she is now confronted. It is true 
that in many directions the bonds hold- 
ing that combination together have been 
loosened. Nowhere has the gradual pro- 
cess of their untying been more easily 
discernible than in Japan, and no Power 
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has suffered so much by the process as 
England. In Peking too, there is probably 
less disposition to preserve a policy of 
céoperation and more inclination on the 
part of each Foreign Representative to 
score off his own bat, than was the case ten 
years ago. But, on the other hand, while 
there has been in Japan plenty of material 
for this tendency to work with, there is 
no such material in China. There the 
stubborn conservatism of the old-fashioned 
empire effectually chills all liberal ad- 
vances on the part of Western States. 
No tittle of excuse exists for changing the 
situation until the Chinese themselves 
commence the operation, and since they 
neither move nor show any desire to 
move, no opportunity offers either to re- 
cognise their deeds or to anticipate their 
wishes. Japan’s international success can 
make no difference to China, unless it 
opens her eyes to the wisdom of Japan’s 
choice and to the expediency of follow- 
ing Japan’s example. 


A QUESTION ABOUT THE NINE: 
TEENTH ARTICLE. 
——_—_—>—__———- 
ERTAIN commentators, as our 
readers are aware, have of late en- 
deavoured to prove that the nineteenth 
article of the Japanese Constitution limitsto 
Japanese subjects the privilege of receiving 
civil or military appointments in Japan. 
The article reads thus in the official trans- 
lation :—' Japanese subjects may, accord- 
ing to qualifications determined by laws 
_or ordinances, be appointed to civil or 
military or any other public offices equal- 
ly.” .The article may also be rendered 
into the following perhaps more intel- 
ligible form :—‘‘Japanese subjects, ac- 
cording to qualifications determined in 
laws and ordinances, shall be equally 
eligible for civil, military or any other 
public offices.” The position of the word 
“equally”’ in the official translation is 
misleading, since it there refers to the 
various offices enumerated instead of to 
the fact, as explained in Count ITo’s com- 
mentary, that the right of receiving ap- 
pointments is conferred. upon all without 
distinction. The article in truth is a de- 
claration that, so far as regards eligiblity 
for public offices, every Japanese subject 
shall henceforth be equal before the law. 
When the Constitution: was promulgated, 
nearly all the leading journals in the capi- 
tal published elaborate comments on each 
article. These comments we collected at 
the time. They form a bulky volume which 
is now before us. It has occurred to us that 
reference to the volume at the present 
juncture would be interesting, in order to 
determine whether the restrictive sign- 
fication recently attached to article nine- 
teen by political agitators and others, sug- 
gested itself to any commentator six 
months ago. We find that it did not. 
The renderings then published dividethem- 


ae et a 


selves into two classes, of which the one 
dwells upon the declared necessity of all 
official appointments being regulated by 
provisions of law; the other emphasises the 
removal of all class distinctions in respect 
of eligibility for office. No one thought 
of attaching any exclusive interpretation to 
the article. Of course we do not mean to 
suggest that any hard and fast inference 
may be drawn from this silence. Never- 
theless, it is not without significance. 
There is, however, one point which we 
desire to submit for the consideration of 
the anti-foreign commentators. The rights 
enjoyed by a subject of any State are of 
two kinds, broadly speaking, namely, pub- 
lic rights and civil rights. Public rights 
include the possession of the franchise, 
eligibility for office of every sort, and so 
forth. Civil rights, generally, are those 
whose enjoyment confers security of 
life and property, and various kinds of 
personal liberty. These two kinds of 
rights are dealt with in the second chapter 
of the Constitution, where we find fifteen 
articles all referring textually to ‘‘ Japanese 
subjects,” which expression is, indeed, 
carefully repeated in each. Among the 
civil rights guaranteed to Japanese sub- 
jects are liberty of abode; security against 
arrest, detention, trial or punishment ex- 
cept according to the provisions of law; 
inviolability of domicile ; secrecy of cor- 
respondence ; security of property; free- 
dom of speech, religious belief, and public 
meeting and so forth. These various 
tights are distinctly conferred on “Japanese 
subjects.” Nota word is said about aliens. 
It follows inevitably, therefore, that if the 
use of the words “ Japanese subjects” in 
the nineteenth article imparts an exclusive 
sense to that article, then the use of the 
same words in all the succeeding articles 
endues them with a similar signification. 
That is to say, if it is unconstitutional that 
foreigners should enjoy public rights in 
Japan, it is equally unconstitutional that 
they should enjoy civil rights. There is 
no gainsaying this. The same language 
cannot be interpreted differently because 
it is printed on different sides of a page. 
But if the enjoyment of civil rights cannot 
be secured to foreigners, their residence 
in Japan is out of the question. How then 
can it be secured ?- By treaty of course. 
Against this the recalcitrant commentators 
have not ventured to protest. If, however, the 
Constitution may be extended by a Treaty 
in respect of civil rights, why cannot it be 
extended by the same instrumentality in 
respect of public rights? Where is a dis- 
tinction drawn between the two? Cer- 
tainly not in the Constitution. There the 
articles conferring the various rights are 
couched in identical language through- 
out, and are included in one chapter under 
a common heading. We should like to 
ask the agitators where they discover 
authority to divide this chapter into frag- 
ments according to their own convenience, 
and to attach to one fragment a reading 


which they never dream of applying to an- 
other fragment identical in form and scope. 
Rigid sticklers as they profess to be for 
the letter of the law, they in fact exhibit 
an amusing example of inconsequential 
and illogical arbitrariness. We trust that 
some of them will kindly explain how they 
propose to deal with this dilemma. 


TO VISCOUNT TORIO, COUNT SOYE- 
SHIMA AND THEIR FOLLOWERS. 
= > oe 

HE public has by this time been en- 
abled to distinguish-very clearly the 
leaders of the opposition to Treaty Revi- 
sion. They are Count SOYESHIMA, General 
Viscount Torio, General Viscount TANI, 
and Mr. NisHIMURA, a Privy Councillor. . 
Viscount ToRIO is understood to be the 
leader of the Conservative Party. Heisa 
gentleman of high reputation for integrity 
and patriotism, and doubtless as a Con- 
servative he plays a useful part in the 
politics of his country. Probably he is 
the most active mover in this Treaty 
business. As to the objections advan- 
ced by him and his following, we have 
heard enough already. But what is the 
programme that they themselves advise ? 
They have not informed the public, we 
believe, being more busily engaged in 
pulling down the edifice of their adversaries 
than in erecting one of their own. But 
from what we have been able to learn, the 
plan they recommend is to leave the 
Treaties unrevised until Japan is in a 
position to demand their revision uncon- 
ditionally. How many years hence that 
might be, they have not ventured to pre- 
dict ; perhaps they have not even thought - 
of estimating. Whether it be five years 
or ten, however, they would have things 
remain as they are in the interim, and at 
the end they trust to Japan’s being able 
so thoroughly to satisfy Foreign Powers of 
her competence to assume jurisdiction 
over their nationals that they will consent 
to abandon, without any guarantees, the 
position they have hitherto resolutely 
maintained. Now, with regard to the 
feasibility of this programme, it would be 
fruitless to enter into any lengthy dis- 
cussion, so many elements of the situation 
depending upon individual opinion. Con- 
cerning the verdict of those who have 
given the matter most thought, however, 
we do not hesitate to assert that if Japan 
is ever to recover judicial and_ tariff 
autonomy unconditionally, she can only 
do so by repudiation. Indeed the thing 
goes without saying, for so soon as there 
are no conditions to be embodied in a 
covenant, the necessity of making a cove- 
nant disappears. If Viscount ‘ToR1o’s 
method be adopted, Japan must be pre- 
pared, one of these fine days, simply to 
inform the world that henceforth every 
foreigner visiting her shores shall be sub- 
jected to her jurisdiction, and that upon 
every foreign article entering her ports, 
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she will levy whatever duty seems con- 
venient to her. No doubt such a heroic 
solution of the difficulty has many attrac- 


tions for high-souled patriots. Picturesque 
and magnificent, it constitutes a congenial 
platform-for soldiers and conservatives of 
the jingo school. But when will Japan be 
prepared thus to cut the Gordian knot of 
her fetters? There have been thoughtful 
men who, despairing of her success by 
negotiation, counselled repudiation as a 
dernier resort. But these men never hid 
from themselves that though by taking 
the law into her own hands Japan might 


escape from her immediate dilemma, the. 


result would involve endless international 
difficulties. Brought under Japanese juris- 
diction, and compelled to submit to Japa- 
nese tariff rates without having been them- 
selves consulted in any way, the foreigners 
residing in this empire would be in a 
state of chronic discontent. Complaints, 
diplomatic representations and inter-go- 
vernmental friction would be the normal 
condition of affairs, and most assuredly 
Japan would have to pay dearly for the 
privilege of having struck a heroic attitude. 
Probably Viscount ToRIO and his party 
will reply that when the time contemplated 
by them is fully ripe, their country will be 
prepared to accept all these risks. Yes, but 
if the process of preparation is to be even’ 
moderately thorough, that time must be a 
long way off. For in addition to the actual 
deficiencies existing in Japan’s legal sys- 
tem and administration of justice, there 
will be the feeling among foreign Powers 
that she is a State where political agitation 
may at any moment assume such dimen- 
sions as to betray the Government into 
grave breaches of international faith. 
They will have lost all confidence in the 
stability of her official views, and, treating 
her as a nation that has forfeited confi- 
dence, will utterly decline to accept her 
own estimate of her readiness to be trust- 
ed. These things can be appreciated by 
the most ordinary intelligence. No one 
finds fault with the fact that there should 
have been agitation. If Viscount Torio 
and his followers honestly thought—as we 
have no doubt they did—that the national 
interests were about to be sacrificed, it was 
‘their duty to protest, and they deserve 
credit, not contumely, for protesting. But 
- they ought now to see that if their 
agitation could move the Government to 
abandon its present position, Japan would 
be internationally dishonoured, and that 
to continue their agitation in the face of 
such a certainty islittle short of treason, 
and bears no manner of resemblance to 
true patriotism. However, we refrain 
from dwelling further upon this point, and 
pass rather to another phase which seems 
to have escaped the General and his fol- 


lowers. There is much talk now-a-days 


of the Japanese Supreme Court would be 
contrary to the XIXth Article of the Consti- 
tution. But it appears to be forgotten that 
if the present Treaties are preserved, the 
full exercise of the rights conferred on the 
Japanese people by the Constitution will 
be impossible. Extraterritoriality as it 
exists now and parliamentary institutions 
as they will exist a year hence, according 
to the Constitution, are incompatible. This 
aspect of the question has already been 
made sufficiently clear, but Viscounts TORIO 
and TANI cannot have paid much attention 
to it. They have hardly appreciated the 
anomaly of an Imperial Diet passing laws 
which could only be extended to foreigners 
living in Japan with the sanction and by 
the aid of foreign Powers. A clamour 
was raised by these very politicians in 
1887, when they understood. that their 
country was asked to communicate its new 
Civil Codes to Western Governments be- 
fore promulgation, but a parliament sitting 
in Tokyo with the Treaties unrevised 
might at any moment be compelled to 
postpone contemplated legislation until 
the agreement of the Foreign Representa- 
tives had been secured diplomatically ; or 
if it legislated without regard to this pre- 
liminary, might have the mortification of 
seeing the operation of its laws arrested 
at the boundaries of the Foreign Settle- 
ments. Even in fiscal questions of a 
domestic character the action of the Diet 
would be hampered. It could not, for ex- 
ample, increase the duties on alcohol and 
tobacco—those great sources of revenue 
in Western States—without offering a 
bonus to importers of foreign alcohol and 
foreign tobacco. But we need not multiply 
instances. The plain fact is that extra- 
territoriality and the free exercise of 
Constitutional rights cannot exist side by 
side, and that when Viscounts TORIO and 
Tani and Count SOYESHIMA advocate 
leaving the former untouched for years to 
come, they are in reality agitating for a 
restriction of the latter. If this be sound 
patriotism, the word is capable of very 
singular interpretations. While profess- 
ing keen solicitude lest the spirit of a 
certain article in the Constitution should 
be violated by the appointment of four 
gentlemen of foreign origin as Japanese 
Judges, the agitators are in truth preach- 
ing a course which would prevent the full 
operation of the Constitution itself. If 
this strange inconsistency be due to ignor- 
ance or inability to balance issues, the 
fitness of such statesmen to direct public 
opinion becomes doubtful. If it must be 
ascribed to the blindness of party pre- 
judice, then the whole agitation ceases to 
be worthy of respect. 


of a conflict between the Constitution and |. 


the proposed Treaty. Weare told that the 
appointment of four foreigners to be Judges 


ANOTHER LIF“ OF WASHINGTON. 
————_4q—__—_. 


REATNESS has been defined as a 
statein which a man and all that ap- 
pertains to him do not belong to himself but 
to his country and mankind, a definition 
that has in its lower and less justifiable 
interpretation found many applications, 
owing to an apparently growing desire on 
the part of the public to know more about 
the private lives of admired heroes. The 
custom, too, of writing memoirs {to be 
published after the author’s death, though 
an apparent compliance with the supposed 
desire of the public, is yet in many cases 
only a species of self-defence against the 
prying critics and candid friends sure to 
emerge after the popular hero’s disap- 
pearance, for the professed benefit of the 
public, of course. The pen that writes 
memoirs, however, is a two-edged sword : 
few men have known how to handle it 
wisely and well, and still fewer memories 
have gained thereby in the estimation of 
the public. Of all men WASHINGTON has, 
perhaps, been the least satisfactory sub- 
ject for posthumous inquiry and investi- 
gation. All attempts to present to the 
public a WASHINGTON en déshabille, or 
even, in anobler sense, to sound the depths 
of his character, and to give us not only the 
outward life of the man but the very man 
himself, have so far conspicuously failed ; 
a rule from which the latest biography of 
the Father of his country by Mr. H. 
C. LopGE, published by HOUGHTON, 
MIFFLIN & Co., cannot be excepted. 
Setting out with the distinctly avowed ob- 
ject of depicting the very man himself, 
what he was and meant then, and what he 
is and means to us and the world now, 
the author has collected much valuable 
material extant elsewhere, and has re- 
arranged all in a manner most excel- 
lent and so far unsurpassed. But ‘‘the 
man himself’? seems to elude our grasp 
under Mr. LoDGE’s guidance as effect- 
ually as before, and we promptly and 
with more emphasis, perhaps, than the 
author would either expect or relish, en- 
dorse the biographer’s statement that “in 
death, as in life, there is something about 
WASHINGTON, call it greatness, dignity, 
majesty, what you will, which seems to 
hold men aloof and keep them from 
knowing him.” There was an alvofness 
in WASHINGTON far in excess of the average 
Anglo-Saxon shyness, if his reserve can 
be called thus; he was apparently in no 
need of sympathy; he never seemed to 
crave any; and was never known to un- 
bosom himself to any one of his associates 
and friends. Stately and majestic, self- 
contained and self-poised, one of nature’s 
truest aristocrats, he passed through the 
troubled affairs of his day and generation, 
calmly meeting an opposition which was 
so bitterly malignant and unreasonable 
that mankind, and WASHINGTON’S country- 
men first of all, have hastened to avert 
their eyes therefrom, if not to their benefit, 
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it was only a trick to get us away from the island, 
and did not believe him, After exchanging a lot 
of compliments we parted on perfectly good terms, 
they giving us an invitation to visit them at their 
settlement farther up the island. Next day, 
having laid in a supply of wood and water, we 
got under way, and, alter narrowly escaping ship- 
wreck by passing too close to a rock off the point, 
with a heavy sea running, proceeded slowly up 
the outside of the island, doing some desultory 
hunting with the boats; but the few otters we saw 
were wild, and we got nothing. On the morning 
of the third day we were met by several canoes 
and boarded by their occupants. ‘There was 
nothing hostile in our meeting ; on the contrary 
they seemed to be delighted to see us, and both 
by gestures and speech invited us to bring 
our schooner into the bay, only a mile farther 
up, where their village was situated. One of 
our boats went ahead of the vessel to sound, 
and furthermore to ascertain if it would be safe 
for us to enter the bay, as we would be at 
their mercy if they wished to do us any mischief. 
Opposite the mouth of the bay we anchored the 
schooner, inside of a large pinnacle rock which 
acted as a kind of bteakwater. On the returir of 
the boat we found it was not advisable to enter 
the bay, as the crew reported that a large crowd 
had begun swarming down to the beach on the 
first appearance of the boat, and that the village 
seemed to be well populated. We had not been 
more than an hour at anchor beforea number of skin- 
canoes and a whale-boat were seen making towards 
us. Our first visitors had left, after vainly trying 
to induce us to come inside with the vessel; and 
these were evidently a fresh lot. By our glasses 
we could see that several women and children were 
among them, and that they were all in good spirits, 
boisterously singing and laughing. They were 
soon alongside and clambering on board—men, 
women and children, several of the younger women 
carrying infants in their arms—and the peculiar 
smell of those people was soon pervading us from 
stem to stern. It was months before we got it out 
of the vessel. ‘hey were at first rather shy, but in 
a short time their reserve was broken through, and 
they were in full possession of the schooner. No place 
was too sacred for then; they peeped into all the 
cupboards and lockers; they fingered our personal 
apparel ; they climbed up the rigging aud behaved 
generally like a crowd of children out on a holiday. 
All the eatables we had prepared, besides various 


perhaps, yet in obedience to the natural 
and kindly instincts of the human heart. 
Towering above his fellows like a high 
rock jutting out into the ogean, it was no Z é —_—— j ae 
“ ‘oO THE Epitor oF THE “ JAPAW MaiL. 
wonder that he was compassed round Si1r,—The vew treaty about to be completed 
with turbulent sound,” and that the raging | between Japan and America is greeted with heey 
H i delight by the missionaries. ‘hey are looking 
Pillows ol Party strife dashed themselves with joy to the opening of the country, when they 
against his base ; but the iron self-control, | will have free and easy intercourse with the inland 
i towns and cities. As matters are now, there is 
PiercalMiness and ee couldence “of much discussion in the minds of many as to 
WASHINGTON, in the midst of selfishness| whether or not the missionary can conscientiously 
and ever threatening chaos, are nothing less go into the interior and do mission work. Will 


: igus ij he H . you, or any of your correspondents, answer a few 
than miraculous, realize the Horatian questions bearing upon this subject as it comes in 


contact with the present passport regulations ? 
. : el ce lig ‘These questions I divide into two classes,—one for 
Impavidum ferient ruinae, the Editor, the other for the Missionary. 


and offer, perhaps, the sublimest spectacle as? the Editor). For what are passports 
: : - | grante 

attorded: “by, <aathentte Instory: Twice and.—(To the Missionary). Can a healthy 

only do we know that his much-tried | missionary, in harmony with his profession, take 

temper gave way, and. then only un-|outa passport, either for travelling or residing in 

der stress of extreme provocation. A 


the interior ? 

: 3rd.—(Editor). When a passport is applied 
man of a mind so remarkably clear and|for, does not the Government grant the baespor! 
Sat ae : ; .|on the understanding that the applicant is either 
judicial could: not peusl patty Ay rangles ; sick, a scientist, or employed by Japanese? 
but, after a short trial of ignoring party- 4th.—(Missionary). Can any missionary, in 
lines and forming coalitions, WASHINGTON aero with his profession, take out any but the 

. sp eps rst. 
saw the impossibility of a successful €X-) ‘These cover the ground as it is generally viewed. 
periment in that direction, and, being a|The second and fourth are really the same; but 


. they meet the question at different angles. Mis- 
strong Federalist, he soon surrounded. sionaries come to Japan to preach the Gospel. If 


himself with men who agreed with him on|they become scientists and school teachers, they 
fundamental principles at least The as. | Prove themselves traitors to the churches which 
roe : : sendthem. If they secure passports, which are 
sertion sometimes made that WASHINGTON granted on certain conditions, for objects which 
was an American only in name, is of course are not contemplated by the Government, do they 
4 eee ~~ I not, in some sense, perjure themselves? I think 
entirely erroneous, and derives its strength | it is often admitted that there is a kind of decep- 
from the complete and conspicuous ab-|tion in this matter: but it is claimed that the 
at ae ~ | Government understands all this. How the Go- 
sence of all spread-eagle tendencies in his| yernment understands, 1 have not been able to 
words and acts, and also from his having | understand. 
at first, together with many other colonists, Yours, &c., JUNIUS. 
opposed the declaration of independence.| Aus'st 13th, 1889. 
Better, however, than by Mr. LODGE has | —— OO 


WASHINGTON, in our opinion, been charac- THE BABY AND THE OTTER- 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
——_——_>—_— 
. MISSIONARIES IN THE INTERIOR. 


“Si fractus illabitur orbis, 


disappeared. ‘Their principal request was for 
“votka,” but as we had no liquor on board they 
had to be satisfied with bumpers of coffee and tea. 


terized by the Marquis of CHASTELLING: HUNTERS. eet our men had a panceding: out of en he 
4 : could squeeze some abominable music; his ser- 
If you are presented with medals of eS oa vices were now in demand, and soon the wildest 


CASAR, TROJAN, or ALEXANDER, on ex-| Among the many exciting adventures and es- 
capades that matked our first year of otter-hunting 


amining the features you will still be led off the Kuriles, perhaps the most remarkable was 


to ask what was their stature, and the re pennies sere and abduction of a Russian 
A F . : aby at the island of Urup. ‘The other schooners 

form of their Perens ; but if you discover made niuch fun over ittat our expense, and on our 
ina heap of ruins the head or the limbs rete to San Francisco the newspapers got hold 
I : of the story, and of course greatly exaggerated it. 

of an antique APOLLO, be not curious about The facts, however, as they really occuited, are as 
the parts, but rest assured that they were|I now proceed to relate. 


all conformable to those of a god. Let _ The me a we made on our arrival in the 
‘ : - vicinity of the hunting ground was the southwest 
not this COM PREISOR be attributed to en- point of Urup. Everything: was still covered 
thusiasm. It is not my intention to ex- ah ice ols ee and the island presented a 
. eak and inhospitable aspect; but, as our 

fog v 2 : > > 
aggerate. I wish only to express the} business lay chiefly on the water, it would uot 
impression General WASHINGTON has left Neve ination ed much to us even if we had been 
: : . ; cruising: off an iceberg, su long as it remained 
on my mind : the idea of a perfect whole, stationary. The eagles Saat very cold five 
brave without temerity, laborious without vue of the day the sun shone out quite warm 
ie : Ree or a few hours, but the nights were chilly 
, - oy y- 
ambition, Bencrous without prodigality, On the beach inside the point we found the 
noble without pride, virtuous without | stranded carcase of a whale, but that we were not 
severity.” the first to find it we realized on noting that the 
blubber was cut off from one side, and on coming 
upon most of it concealed under a heap of stones 


ae up the beach. On the second day, 
a al Mate, ; while engaged in cutting up drift-wood for fuel 
Be acne eee onwlia) rok neve applied (Ol and bringing it on boucd ae were surprised by 
ie y y Government ce vor perinission | half a dozen Russians and Aleuts coming down 
i: oy cee ey beer led the Niepot Sansholihe bluff ‘They manifested a great deat oF as 
aisha, with a capital of ye2 70,000. The object : : i H : : 
of the company is to deal in rice and other sania Pie Baber a cate Webecile the 
as well as kerosene oil, sugar, woven goods, and Sie ue ia od nia ar me evel YUE 
Ww ugar ‘ there to their acti , Z ; 
marine products, on commission. ‘The head office] hands He ae heey on 
will be ues in the capital, with branches in} ier, One of them Daa speak a (eae Chet al 
various Prefectures, sli 
a a oe ; English, and began to overwhelm us with inquiries 
re ents of Yamato province have applied to] abont what we wanted there and where we came 
t a uthorities for permission to construct a shrine | from; we made him understand that we were after 
in Kyoto, in memory of the Emperor Jimmu and his | sea otters, and had come all the way from San 
tae ee receipt of information to the above] Francisco to hunt them; and then asked him where 
eg > He ped ie was graciously pleased to grant} they were to be found. He told us we should find 
* ae bwands the expense of this work, and} them in any number farther south, but that about 
Raia  eeribeel al aula in the former} Urup they were scarce. We found later that he had 
yoto,— Yomiuri Shimbun. spoken the truth, although at the time we thought 


confusion prevailed, our visitors executing the 
maddest feats, as the music spurred them on, 


The day was waning, and the fun was waxing 
fast and furious, when suddenly the schooner 
began pitching toa rapidly rising sea; the wind 
whisled through the rigging, and the late merry 
scene was chanyed. The women and children 
were unceremoniously bundled into the whale-boat, 
and the men into their canoes, and as the last 
person got over the side we had the schooner 
under way, standing out to sea—and not a minute 
toosoon either. We saw one of the canoes turning 
back, and the two men in her waving their pad- 
dies and yelling frantically, but as every minute was 
precious to us we kept on our way. Ina couple of 
hours more we were ata safe distance from the 
island, and we then hove to in the face of the strong 
northerly gale which had unexpectedly come on us. 


Before [proceed any farther with this 
veracious yarn, I must say a few words about 


company, who are to figure in it. One was 
called Fagan-—his real name is unknowe to 
me. He had never read a book, although he 
was over 45 years of age, until he came ou board 
the vessel, when [induced him one day to make 
a beginning, and lent him “ Oliver Twist.” From 
that moment, for seven months, the book was 
seldom out of his hands; not only in the day time 
but also during the night he would be seen sitting 
poring over the volume by the poor light we had 
burning. When he had to lay it aside he used to 
turn down a corner of a leaf, and I often shifted 
the turned-down corner a few leaves back, so that 
he must have read many of the pages over and 
over again. He said sometimes that he thoughe 
he had read certain passages before, but he stiil 
kept plodding on; and that was the way he 
acquired the name of Fagan. He was of short 
stature, about 5 feet in height, with a slight hump 
on his back which nowise added to his beauty, a 
large head, and an enormous nose. He was one 
of the most inoffensive and ignorant men 1 ever 
met. The other character was the cook. He was 
of about the same age as Fagan, but a tall, lanky 


Mr. Atsuta and two other residents of Sakura- 


tins of fruit and baskets of hard-bread, rapidly 


two of the characters, belonging to the ship’s- 
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individual with an habitual stoop in his shoulders ; 
he was a hatter by trade, but had been for many 
years engaged in mining; when he joined our 
schooner he had just come down from the mining 
camp of Dutch Flat, dead broke, and shipped with 
us as acook. He may have been a good hatter, 
ora skilful miner, but as a cook he was a failure. 
But this was just the occupation he prided himself 
on; and, if you wanted him to do anything, you 
had only to take advantage of his foible and praise 
up his cooking. 


After we had made every thing snug on board 
the schooner we went below, leaving the watch on 
deck. Wanting something out of my berth, I put 
my hand in, and, finding a strange bundle lying 
on the top, and thinking it was some ditty wraps 
forgotten by our visitors, I wasin the act of throw- 
ing it out on deck, when it began to move and 
emit a peculiar, unfamiliar sound. I took it out 
to the light, where, to my consternation, I found it 
to bea live child, which, as I held it feet upwards, 
howled most lustily. Here was a predicament! As 
nobody had the least idea what to do about it, I 
concluded to take it aft to the cabin, turn it over 
to the tender mercies of the captain and shooters, 
and let them deal with it, as it had to be taken care 
of somehow. ‘The howling had already penetrated 
to the cabin, however, as I found them all on deck 
prepared for me. ‘Good gracious, what have 
you there ?” was their first greeting, as I laid my 
burthen down alongside the companion; and, when 
I proceeded to relate how I had discovered it, shouts 
of laughter met me from all sides. But the thing 
was no joke; it had a serious side to it: we could 
not leave the babe to die, as it was apparently 
in a fair way of doing; but what to do nobody 
knew. At last I proposed to the captain that he 
should let Fagan take charge of it. During the 
visit of the natives, Fagan was the only one on 
board who did not pay any attention to them, and 
all the blandishments of the greasy sirens could 
not seduce him from his beloved ‘ Ojiver.” Fagan 
was called aft, and, putting on a serious air, the 
captain said to him, pointing to the Lundle of 
squealing rags, “ Fagan, 1 want you to he a 
mother to that child while it is on board lere, and 
to bring it up by hand ; treat it kindly, and it may 
be a prop to your old age.” Fagan, throwing a 
dubious and frightened look at the child, stammered 
out, “Sure, I don’t know anything about a child, 
Sir.” “ Didn’t you tell me the other day,” asked 
the captain, “that your sister had a baby, and 
that you used to carry it about? Of course, you 
know how to treat this one”? “ But, Sir’?’— 
“ But me vo buts, Fagan ; the child is yours, and 
that is settled,” saying which, he returned to the 
cabin. Fagan stood hesitating and uncertain, until, 
knowing that he placed great confidence in 
me, I had to give him the final push. Pick up 
your child, Fagan;, take it below and nurse 
it,” said I, “or it may scream itself to death, and 
you will be the cause of it”? | Fagan, looking 
reproachfully at me, but saying nothing, re- 
luctantly picked up the child and took it down 
to his berth, holding it off at arm’s length. 1 
gol some condensed milk, and, afler warming it, 
tried to pour it down the child’s throat, Fagan mean- 
while holding it witha trembling hand. [knew 
that, when once started on the proper track, he 
would continue right enough afterwards. The 
child did not take to the nourishment at first; Lut 
it finally succumbed to hunger, and drank the 
milk ravenously. While the gale lasted I am afraid 
the baby had a rough time of it under Fagan’s 
gentle ministrations; but on the third day, the wea- 
ther moderating, we got some sails on the schooner, 
and steered in for the land, the northeast part of 
Iterunp. ‘The wind then died to a calm, and on 
the morning of the next day we started out again 
with the boats. Fagan had got to look more 
favourably on his foster-child, after it had been 
washed and cleaned; it now presented an ap- 
pearance far different from its former wretched 
condition. Fagan intended to take the child with 
him in the boat, but this was vetoed by all, as its cry- 
ing would scare the otlers; so some other course 
had to be adopted. The cook had hithertobeen very 
free with his advice; but when somebody proposed 
that he should take care of the baby while 
Fagan was away in the boat, he indignantly refused 
to doso. Finally, however, after a great deal of flat- 
tery had been used, he was cajoled into consenting. 
As we left the schooner, the child was formally 
turned over to the cook for the day, with many 
cautions from Fagan, and instructions as to its 
treatment. In the evening, when we returned with 
our first two otters, we found that the cook had 
improvised a cradle, which he was rocking with 
one foot, accompanying with a kind of hoarse 
grunt as a lullaby, while at the same lime he 
concocted some infernal mess for our supper. 
He was very proud of his achievement;° was 
duly complimented by us, and reluctantly gave up 
his charge to Fagan when the latter came on 


board. Next day we returned early with nothing. 
Fagan wanted the child again, but was refused 
possession by the cook; and they would undoubtedly 
have come to blows about it if the captain had 
not settled the case by putting the cook in charge 
for the day, not to be less than 12 honrs, and 
Fagan for the night. It was 18 days before we 
got wind enough to enable us to get back to 
Urup, and we certainly would not have gone back 
there at all but for the child, which had now be- 
come such a bone of contention on board that most 
of us longed to get rid of it at any sacrifice. Be- 
tween the two foster-fathers the baby suffered as 
much from over-kindness as it might, but for their 
rivalry, have suffered from neglect. “The cook had 
got it into bis head that the child was ailing, and he 
administered to it daily doses of medicine, a course 
to which Fagan strenuously objected, as it kept him 
busy during the night. Several times, after we 
had been out all day with the boats, we were dis- 
turbed in our sleep by the cook singing out down 
the companion some nonsensical inquiry about 
the child; and we frequently cursed the innocent 
cause of it. We made Urup half way between 
the south-west point and the settlement, and 
when we were yet 10 miles off we saw a canoe 
containing two natives coming out to meet us. 
One of these was the father of the child, and he 
had been on the watch for us every day since our 
departure from the island. It was with tears 
running down his cheeks that he received his 
child from us, and his gratitude was too great for 
utterance when he saw how fat and sleek it was. 
He was away on a hunting expedition on the day 
of the visit; his wife was sick; and the child was 
in charge of some relatives, who in the hurry of 
their departure from the schooner forgot it. No 
doubt Fagan missed his charge, as he had really 
become attached to it, but still it was with a sigh 
of relief that he saw the canoe carry it away, as 
he could now devote all his time to his book. 

Many years have passed since then; the baby, 
if it lived, has become a youth; most of the other 
actors have left this mortal stage; but Fagan is 
still alive, keeping a pea-nut stand in San Fran- 
cisco, : 


LETTER FROM SAN FRANCISCO. 
——_—___— 
(FRoM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


San Francisco, August 3rd. 

I have been requested to make known through 
your columns that a limited number of Japanese, 
able to cook and familiar with house work, can 
obtain employment on this coast at satisfactory 
wages. Irish servant girls, who monopolize house 
work in the East, do not answer here. ‘They are 
all young ladies, impatient of restraint, and tena- 
cious of their rights. ‘They all expect to marry, 
and most of them do. ‘Though they are better 
paid than young women in factories or shops, they 
regard their vocation as beneath them, and only 
console themselves by making the lives of their 
mistresses a troubled dream. Hence domestic 
service has gradually fallen to the lot of the 
Chinese, who, notwithstanding their faults, make 
fair servants. But the operation of the Scott Act, 
which has shut off our supply of Chinamen, 
has contrgcted the market of -Chinese labour, 
and good servants are growing scarce. It 
has raised the prevailing rate of wages alarm- 
ingly. A competent cook can easily get $30 a 
month with board and lodging, and a ‘second 
boy,” who fills the office of housemaid and waits 
at table, is noteasily secured for $25. Five years 
ago, cooks got $6 a week in very rich families, and 
for $4 or $5 fair servants could be had. At the 
present time, these figures would not.command the 
service of any competent domestic. 

You are aware that the popular prejudice against 
Chinamen does not extend to Japanese, simply 
because the latter have been too few to arouse 
the antipathy of the Irish. It would take some 
considerable Japanese immigration to awaken 
Dennis Kearney and his fellows to the danger of 
polluting our blood by a Japanese admixture, and 
in the meantime a lot of tidy “boys” might get 
employment here, and the path of the housekeeper 
might be made smooth. 

In every other country under the sun, the 
servile class is recruited from natives. It is 
otherwise in the United States. There: are 
parts of the very old States where the daugh- 
ters of poor men go out to service, on the ex- 
press condition that they shall be called * helps ” 
and not servants, and that they shall eat their 
meals with the family, and have the freedom 
of the drawing room when the piano plays. But 
in California, and indeed in all the Western 
States, the native American gitl looks down upon 
domestic service as a degrading bondage. She 
will work in a binding or a box-maker’s shop for 


$4 aweek, which obliges her to stint citherjher back 
or her stomach : she will stand all day in a thread- 
and-needle store for half of what a housemaid 
would get; but she will not admit that she is the 
inferior af any woman in the land, as she tacitly 
would if she became aservant. And, until the pre- 
sent flush times give place to the augusta res domi 
which is bound before many years to overtake this 
happy land of ours, there is no probability that she 
will change her mind. 

There ave signs that harder times are nearer 
at hand than many imagine. Every morning 
paper reports some industrial enterprise forced 
into bankruptcy, or some reduction of wages 
compelled by dull markets. We were told by re- 
publican orators last year that the election of 
Harrison meant a maintenance of high wages for 
workmen; in fact, they bid fair to be lower 
than they ever were, and in many places mills 
are shutting down, ‘Lhe Southern Pacific has let 
out three-fourths of the men in its shops, and 
Carnegie and others in Pennsylvania are pursuing 
the same policy. Under the forcing process of 
the protectionists, every industry has been over- 
done, and there is no market anywhere for the 
surplus goods we produce. But, the nearer we 
draw to the inevitable renewal of the conflict be- 
tween capital and labour, the more tuculent do 
the labour agitators become; just as the French 
noblesse were never so arbitrary as on the eve of 
the revolution, ‘The usual conflict has broken out 
between the master brewers and the journeymen 
brewers of this city. Committees met on ‘Thurs- 
day, to try to adjust matters. The Union de- 
manded, among other things, that the master 
brewers should make places tor thirty-two Union 
journeymen who were out of a job; and that thence- 
forth, whenever a vacancy occurred, it should be 
filled by the Union, and not by the employers. 

The U.S. revenue cutter Rush, under orders from 
the Treasury Department, seized on July rttha 
British schooner found sealing in Behring’s Sea, 
with skins on board. ‘The seals had been taken 70 
miles fromland. ‘The British flag-ship Triumph, 
with other vessels of war, was not far from Sitka, 
to whichZthe prize was sent. But, up to date, no 
steps have been taken by the Admiral to resent 
the capture. [t must be inferred that the English- 
man had orders from his Government not to inter- 
fere; and thatsome understanding had been reached 
between the two Governments to make a case to 
decide the question whether Behring’s Sea is an 
open sea or a closed sea. ‘The Canadians are 
wildly excited over the matter, but coloniai voices 
do not reach far. It seems hardly possible that 
any international Congress or judicial tribunal 
can decide at this time of day that one of the 
great oceans of the world is the private tertitory of 
any single nation; but the Alaska: Commercial 
Company is so wealthy a corporation, and has so 
much at stake, (hat it is hard to say what it may 
notinduce Mr. Blaine and Mr. Harrison to do. 
The company could afford to pay half a million a 
year for a twenty-year extension of its lease. A 
good deal can be done with that sum of money. 


It is pretty well settled that there will be a 
World’s Fair at New York in 1892. Chicago 
made a vigorous attempt to have the Fair 
held there, but she soon fell out of the race. New 
York is the only place where such a festival could 
be given with any reasonable show of success. 
Our exhibitors to Paris complain of unfair treat- 
ment by the French judges, and say that the Fair 
was given wholly for the glorification of France 
and her industries. But American visitors confess 
that our exhibit was meagre, and did not deserve 
many prizes. Americans always do make a poor 
show at foreign exhibitions; they will have a 
chance of showing in 1892 what they can do on 
their native heath. 

The deeper we get into the Blythe case, the 
nastier it grows. Little Florence Blythe, who 
claims to be the daughter of the dead million- 
naire, appears to have been coached for her part 
by an English quack doctor, who sometimes went 
by the name of Perry, and who married or at any 
rate lived with Blythe’s mistress, the woman who 
says she is Florence’s mother. Much mertiment 
was created in Court by the production of Perry’s 
circulars and placards. ‘These contained alleged 
extracts from the American Lancet deploring 
Perry’s return to his native land from the United 
States, and likewise grateful letters from the Ge- 
nerals of the Union army, testifying to the price- 
less services he rendered to that army as surgeon. 
As Perry never came to this country tll many 
years after the war, the letters were much enjoyed 
by the audience. It looks now as though old 
Blythe really believed that Florence was his 
daughter-- whether she was or not—and made a 
will in her favour. But the woman Dickason, in . 
whose bed he died, took care either to destroy or 
to hide the will. Allthe claimants are provided 
with an abundance of letters from Blythe; the 
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general opinion is that these are forgeries. If the 
case were to be closed to-day, the chances are 
that all the claimants would be thrown out of 
Court, and Blythe’s millions would go into the 
School Fund. It has transpired that all or nearly 
all of the lawyers are working for contingent fees; 
as Sam Weller said, they took the case ‘' on spec. 

Recent out-croppings of Lynch law in the 
central States have attracted the attention of the 
friends of law and order. A few days ago, a 
woman sometimes called “ The Cattle Queen,” of 
Wyoming, and a man who was in partnership 
with her, were seized by a party of cowboys, and 
hanged on suspicion of horse-stealing. The 
lynchers were identified, and a number of them 
ave been arrested and held for trial. The cow- 
boys threaten to make mince-meat of judge and 
jury if they are convicted. Yesterday, ata place 
called Nubana, in Ohio, a lawyer, who was accused 
of beating his wife, was attacked in his own house 
by a gang of masked men, and bound and whip- 
ped until he became insensible. Asa general tule, 
the victims of the lynchers deserve punishment. 
But the inconvenience of conceding to a mob con- 
current jurisdiction with criminal courts is loo 
obvious to need demonstration. In quite a num- 
ber of cases, the operations of lynchers serve as 
outlets for the brutal instincts of savage men 
crazed by drink. In the old slavery days, when- 
ever a crowd got too much whiskey on board, and 
a poor helpless negro happened to pass, he was 
apt to be seized, charged with some outrage on a 
female, and shot, or hung, or burned to death. 
A favourite form of execution was to hang the 
negro, and fire revolver bullets into his swinging 
body, which twitched whenever it was hit. But 
the time should have passed away for these diveit- 
ing sports. 


ON CONSULAR FURISDICTION IN 
FAPAN, AND THE RECENT LEGIS- 
LATION OF THE FAPANESE GO- 


VERNMENT. 
a 
[Read by Sir Travers ‘I'wiss before the Society 
for the Reform and Codification of the Law of 
Nations. ] 


I had the honour of communicating to the 
Association at its last Conference held at Berne 


some observations on the system of Consular Juris- 
diction in the Levant, more particularly with 
reference to its exercise in the chief commereial 
cities of the Ottoman Empire. I endeavoured on 
that occasion to explain briefly, for brevity is a 
necessary feature of our conferential communica. 
tions, the present working of the judicial institu- 
tions of the Ottoman Empire, which would probably 
replace the consular courts, if abolished, and to 
show that, although great improvements have 
been introduced into the territorial judicature of 
the Ottoman Empire, the practice of the territorial 
courts in the administration of justice falls very 
far short of that evenhandness between Christians 
and Mahommedans, which would warrant the 
European Powers in giving up the capitulations. 
The Council of the Association has invited the 
attention of the present Conference to the 
analogous system of jurisdiction exercised by the 
Consuls of the Kuropean and American Pow- 
ers in certain countries of the more distant 
East, more especially in the empires of China and 
Japan. Both of these empires are of a very dif- 
terent type of civilization from that of the Ottoman 
Empire. In the latter empire an equality of law 
between the Mussulman and the Chiristian is, 
strictly speaking, impracticable, inasmuch as the 
Koran is not merely the code of the Mussulman’s 
social life, but it lays down rules of international 
law as regards the intercourse between Mussulman 
and Chuiistians, which are at variance with the 
fundamental principles upon which the European 
system of public law has been built up. Neverthe- 
less, in making the above remark, I must bear wit- 
ness to the efforts of the Government of the Ottoman 
Porte to mitigate in practice the intolerance of the 
text of the Koran, which in theory prohibits ail 
relations of equality and reciprocity between the 
House of Islam and the nations of unbelievers. 
There are fortunately no analogous difficulties of 
a religious character which obstruct the interna- 
tional intercourse of the Christian nations of Eu- 
rope and America with the Empire either of China 
or of Japan, although there are striking features 
of difference in the civil organisation of these 
so unlike that of the Empire of Japan, that any 
further conjoint treatment of them would only lead 
to confusion of thought, and I shall accordingly 
confine my remarks on the present occasion to the 
defects in the administration of justice under the 


sible remedies for those defects. 


-dom of its subjects who may be resident in Japan, 
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Consular Court system in Japan, and to the pos- 


It should excite no surprise that a judicature 
which orginated a thousand years ago, when law 
was personal, and when a consul travelled with 
every ship that traded between a Christian anda 
Mahonmmedan State, and administered to the mer- 
chants and marines of the ship whilst she 
lay within a Mahommedan port, the law of 
their own country, should be out of keeping with 
the circumstances of the nineteenth century, 
when a system of territorial law has become a 
necessity to allay the conflict of personal laws. 
Already, before the experiment of two centuries 
had been completed, as international commerce 
increased, it was found convenient for the Christian 
States to establish resident consuls in the chief 
ports of the Levant, who, under treaty arrange: 
ments with the territorial sovereign, were allowed 
to exercise exclusive jurisdiction over their own 
countrymen. After some further time this juris- 
diction was extended, and on the well-known princi- 
ple of Actor sequitur forum ret, the Consul came 
to exercise a jurisdiction in all civil suits brought 
by natives against his countrymen, whilst his coun- 
try men had to britig their suits against natives 
before a native tribunal. Such was the normal limit 
of the Consul’s jurisdiction under the conventional 
arrangements, or, we may call them, the capitula- 
tions of the eleventh and twelfth centuries; buta 
similar necessity to that which led to a native suing 
a foreigner before his Consul, namely, that the 
Consul alone could secure effect being given al 
a judgment against the defendant, led to a further 
extension in practice of the Consul’s jurisdiction, 
not founded, indeed, on any convention with the 
territorial sovereign, but voluntarily exercised by 
each Consul out of international comity towards 
his brother Consuls. According to this practice, 
a foreigner of one nationality was allowed to sue 
a foreigner of another nationality in the defen- 
dant’s Consular Court. . 

- This usurpation of jurisdiction has become 
hallowed by time, and. it has had reason for its 
origin and its continuance up to the present time, 
as, in all probability, if the defendant’s Consul 
were to refuse to entertain the plaintiff’s suit, 
where both parties to the suit are foreigners, the 
plaintiff would remain without any effective re- 
dress. The Japanese Government, which is just- 
ly jealous of any undue encroachment on its ter- 
titorial sovereignty, has preferred to adopt a 
course whereby this extended jurisdiction of the 
Consular Courts, which in the Ottoman Empire 
rests upon custom, should have in Japan the sanc- 
tion of a treaty. It has accordingly been a sub- 
ject of agreement under the Austro-Hungarian 
Treaty of 18th October, 1869, that suits between 
foreigners and Austro-Hungarian subjects in 
Japan, where the latter are defendants, should 
be exclusively determined by the Austro-Hun- 
garian-Consuls, and this treaty-privilege has 
become at once operative in two great empires, 


Lwhich forbid us to expect them to be able 


to accept with equal facility a general plat- 
form of law in common with the European and 
American nations, ‘The Chinese Empire is a mas- 
sive, heterogeneous body, which must move very 
slowly, if an even front is to be maintained in the 
line of its advance towards a more intelligent 
civilization, whilst the Japanese Empire is an 
active, homogeneous community, which, if not 
strictly homogeneous in race, is sufficiently homo- 
yeneous in its habits of life to be able to move 
forward with rapidity without any risk of impair- 
ing ils national unity. Both of these great nations 
have a deep respect for the sanctity of contracts, 
and as regards international conventions their 
ideas are in harmony with the cardinal rule of 
European public law, that no nation can release 
itself from the obligations of a treaty, excepting 
always the case of wis major, unless it has the 
consent of the other parties to the contract. 


There was a time when the misdirected zeal 
of cettain Christian fraternities bad aroused, on 
the part both of the Chinese and of the Japanese 
Governments, a feeling of distrust, and even of 
hostility, toward the laws and customs of Europe. 
That feeling, however, has entirely passed away 
in Japan, and there is hardly any necessity in the 
present day for any European Power to stipulate 
with the Government of Japan for religious free. 


although, ex majort cautela, all the Christian 
Powers, and they ave fourteen, I believe, in 
number, who have contracted  treaty-engage- 
ments with the Mikado of Japan, have made 
express trealy-stipulations to that effect, as well 
as for the right of their subjects to erect suit- 
able places of worship. I am not aware of any 
complaint having been made of a breach of any of 
these treaty-stipulations since the earliest conven- 
tion between England and Japan was signed at 
Yeddo in 1858. I have confined myself to Japan 
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in making the above remark, for there have been 
occasional difficulties in China as regards the 
treatment of Christian Missionaries, but these 
difficulties have been caused not by any bad faith 
on the part of the Government, but by the alarm 
created in the minds of the uneducated populace 
through the indiscreet zeal of the missionaries 
themselves, and I include under the term mis- 
sionaries religious fraternities as well as individual 
teachers. I may add that the Chinese Govern- 
ment is as tolerant in veligious matters as the 
Japanese Government, for the system of Confucius 
is a philosophy not a religion. It is, however, 
necessary to bear in mind that Europeans are not 
allowed at present to establish themselves in 
Japan, except within certain limits of the treaty 
ports, whereas foreigners may freely penetrate 
into the interior of China, where they must incur 
greater risks of alarming the native populations, 
if they make an indiscreet parade of their religious 
ceremonies which are strange to them. I have 
so far dealt with these two great empires 
conjointly in contrasting them with the Otto- 
man Empire in respect of their exemption from 
religious prejudice against the legal institu- 
tions of Europe and America. The administra- 
tive life, however, of the Empite of China [is 
similar?] in respect to all the treaty Powers under 
the most-favoured-nation clause. 

Various defects, however, in the wotking of 
the so-called consular jurisdiction have atisen 
from its being overstrained, and it has been found 
in Japan as in other Eastern countries, that 
Consular Courts are inadequate to secure asatisfac- 
tory administration of justice in cetlain cases, 
viz: : 

(1) Where the parties from whom redress is 
sought are of more than one nationality, as a 
Consul has no authority to compel persons of ano- 
ther nationlity than his own to appear as defend- 
ants in his Court, or to enforce judgment against 
them if they should appear. 


(2) Where the necessary witnesses are of various 
nationalities, as thé Consul has no authority 
to enforce the attendance in his Court of any 
witnesses who are not of his own nationality, and 
if the comity of other Consuls should, as a matter 
of fact, secure the presence of such witnesses, 
the Consular judge has no coercive jurisdiction 
over them, nor has he any authority to punish them 
for perjury. 

(3) Where a Japanese subject, or a foreigner 
of another than the Consul’s nationality, is the 
plaintiff, the procedure andthe law are governed 
by the Cousul’s nationality, and. although this 
result is in accordance with the well-known maxim 
of Actor sequitur forum rei, still it is not satisfac- 
tory, when the cause of action arises in the same- 
country in which both parties are resident, and 
where a different procedure and law would be 
applied, if the defendant were to sue the plaintiff. 
In this latter case the’ defendant would be obliged 
to sue the plaintiff before the plaintiff's Consul, 
who would apply in his court the law and the legal 
procedure of his own nationality, and it might 
well happen that justice would be meted out in 
very different scales to the parties, according as 
the law of the one or of the other country had to 
be applied to the facts of each case. 


An obvious remedy at first sight for the defects 
above mentioned in the Consular Court system 
would +e found, if Consuls were empowered to 
associate themselves in courts of Combined Con- 
sular Furisdiction, but such courts would still 
labour under a defect, where Japanese subjects 
were necessary witnesses, and where they refused 
to give evidence, or where they gave false testi- 
mony, so that the only effectual remedy would 
seem to be forthcoming in the institution of Special 
Territorial Courts, in which native and foreign 
judges should be associated, and which should be 
competent to exercise jurisdiction in all civil and 
commercial causes, where the parties should be of 
different nationalities. The institution of such 
courts seems to be the more called for, since 
Aiticle V. of the Austro-Hungarian Treaty already 
alluded to has given a treaty sanction to the 
Austro- Hungatian Consuls exercising an exclusive 
jurisdiction in all matters in which a subject of 
any other foreign Power may have a dispute 
with an Austro-Hungarian subject, and the ex- 
clusive jurisdiction thus directly conceded to 
the Austro-Hungarian Consuls has become in- 
directly, under the most-favoured-nation clause, a 
treaty privilege of all the foreign Treaty Powers 
in respect of suits brought against their sub- 
jects by foreigners. ‘Vhus it results that under 
the existing treaty arrangements the cognisance of 
all civil and commercial causes in Japan, where 
foreigners are plaintiffs, except in cases where 
Japanese subjects are defendants, is vested in the 
Consular Court of the paity from whom redress is 
sought,—but in what court shall a foreigner find 
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redress, if the foreigner whom he has to sue is in 
partnership with a Japanese, and it is necessary 
for him to sue both the members of the firm with 
which he has had business transactions ? 

The distinction between this order of things 
and that which existed prior to the Austro-Hun- 
garian treaty of 1869 is, that the jurisdiction of the 
Consular Courts in such suits was previously ex- 
ercised from international comity at the voluntary 
instance of the plaintiff, whereas it is now exercised 
in virtue of Treaty-right, and is exclusive of all 
other jurisdictions. It may be a progressive step 
for the Consular Courts in Japan to have obtained 

. the sanction of treaty tight to a practice which has 
hitherto vested upon the comitas gentiem, and it 
may have been a convenient arrangement for 
the Japanese Government to have devolved 
upon the foreign consular authorities the settle- 
ment of all disputes between foreigners. 
But this new order of things does not supply 
a complete remedy for the defects above mentioned 
in the Consular Court system, and as a measure of 
justice to the plaintiff, it is equally open to excep- 
tion, as he must sue before lis adversary’s judge, 
and he must acquiesce in such remedy as the 
judge is authorised to administer by the law of his 
adversary’s nationality, “This may seem not to be 
at variance with Ure European Law of Nations, 
according to which the Court of each country ad- 
ministers to foreign suitors only such remedies as 
are authorised by its own law, but its own law is 
in such cases territorial, and is irrespective of per- 
sons, whereas the law of the Consular Courts is 
personal, and is exceptional to the territorial law. 

A notable attempt to remedy the defects in 
the Consular Cuurt system has been made in the 
province of the Ottoman Empire, where that 
system has been found inadequate to meet the 
complicated demands for justice on the part of a 
comniunity made up of about seventeen different 
nationalities. Under the system of Consular 
Courts each of these nationalities has its own code 

“of law and its own rules of legal procedure, and, to 
complicate matters still further, the defendant in 
each case has not merely a right of his own forum 
in Egypt, but he has also a right of appeal to a 
court in his own country. The conflicts and delays 
incidental to such a chaotic administration of 
justice having at last been found intolerable, and 
the Koran forbidding the Ottoman Government to 
initiate any change which could be satisfactory to 
the Christian nationalities, a commission of the 
representatives of the United States of America, 
Austria, France, Great Britain, Italy, Prussia, 
and Russia, assembled in 1870 under the pre- 
sidency of Nubar Pasha and at the invitation 
of Ismael Pacha, at that time Khedive of 
Egypt, for the purpose of studying certain pro- 
jects of judicial reform intended to put an end 
to what the Khedive considered to be the 
abuses of the Consular Court system. ‘The recom. 
mendations of this commission remained without 
effect, but in 1873 a new commission was assem- 
bled at Constantinople, at the instance of Ger- 
many, and with the assent of the Ottoman Porte, 
comprising representatives of the United States of 
America, Austto Hungary, Belgium, France, Great 
Britain, Italy, the Netherlands, Russia, Spain, 
Sweden, and Norway. Not to go further into de- 
tails, the results of the deliberations of this Com. 
mission have been the establishment by the Khedive 
of a system of mixed courts, under conventions 
with the European Powers, and the restitution of 
the Consular Court system during a, given period 
of time sufficient to allow of a satisfactory test of 
the working of the mixed courts, and to ascertain 
whether the new judicature may be safely permit- 
ted to replace permanently the ancient Consular 
Court system. It would be out of place on the 
present occasion to enter into the details of the 
wotking of the Egyptian system of mixed courts, 
which has undergone a probation of five years, 
under a decree of the Kledive, of January 6th, 
1881, prolonging the first judicial period until 
February tst, 1882, and is entering upon a second 
period of probation, further than to observe that 
the circumstances of Japan are very different from 
those of Egypt, seeing that there is no religious 
difficulty in the way of Japan adopting a code of 
law, which would be more in harmony with the 
codes of Europe and America than the Egyptian 
code can possibly be, inasmuch as the Egyptian 
code is partly founded upon the Koran, and the 
equity of the European codes. ea 

There can be no doubt that the institution of 
Special Territorial Courts in Japan, of which the 
members should be partly native and partly for- 
eign, would be a step far in advance of the Egyp- 
tian system of mixed courts, which will always be 
an anomaly, only to be justified by the anomalous 
character of the floating population, which con- 
gregales, from time to time, in that “house of call” 
between Europe and the far East. But a neces- 
sary condition for the institution of Special Terri- 


torial Courts in Japan, in which causes shall be 
heard between natives and foreigners under condi- 
tions which shall recommend them to foreigners 
as preferable substitutes for the Consular Court 
system, is the enactment of a satisfactory Code of 
Japanese Law, which should, in civil and com- 
mercial matters, be in harmony with the general 
principles of European and American Juris- 
prudence in such matters, 

Ihave forborne hitherto to touch upon the crim- 
inal jurisprudence of Japan, for there is no prece- 
dent in the East, as far as I am aware, under which 
any of the European Powers have consented to 
transfer the jurisdiction heretofore exercised by 
their Consuls over their own subjects in criminal 
matters to tribunals the judges of which should be 
of mixed nationality. ‘The appreciation of crime in 
the East and in the West differs more widely than 
the appreciation of civil wrongs, and it would be 
more difficult to assimilate the penal code of Japan 
to the penal codes of European States, than to as- 
similate its civile and commercial codes to those of 
Europe. Yet, strange to say, the Japanese Go- 
vernment has not shrunk from undertaking the 
more difficult task of assimilating its penal code 
to that of Europe, before it has completed the re- 
vision of its civil and commercial codes. It was 
only at our Conference held in the Guildhall of the 
City of London in 1879, that Dr. G. A. Van 
Hamel, Counsel to the Dutch Ministry of War at 
the Hague, brought to our notice the fact that the 
Japanese Government had established a new 
penal code in 1871, of which a summary had 
been published by Mr. Joseph H. Longford of 
H.B.M.’s Legation. ‘This summary has in fact 
been printed among the ‘Transactions of the 
Asiatic Society of Japan for 1877. [had in vain 
endeavoured to procure a copy of this summary 
until about six months ago, and I had scarcely 
finished its perusal and arrived at the conclusion 
that the code of 1871 would not be satisfactory to 
Europeans, when I received from Japan copies of 
a uew Penal Code and of anew Code of Criminal 
Procedure, translated from the original Japanese 
text into the French, and thus readily appreciable 
by European Jurists. ‘These Codes purport to have 
been promulgated by an Imperial decree of the 
seventh month of the thirteenth year of Meiji, and 
have been printed at the Imperial press at Tokyo 
in the third month of the fourteenth year of Meiji. 


These Codes may be regarded from a judicial 
point of view as being quite on a level with the 
most improved modern European Codes, and they 
must have been prepared by Commissioners who 
have studied carefully the Code Penal of France, 
and the French Code of Criminal Instruction, for 


without being servile imitations of either of these 


Codes,’ they may be said to have been framed 
upon their model. The Penal Code, for instance, 
enacts the punishment of death in the case of trea- 
son and murder, but the punishment is by hanging, 
not by decapitation; so far it differs from the 
French Code, but it adopts the same distinctions 
between crimes and misdemeanours and minor 
offences, which is now a general feature of Euro- 
pean Penal Law, and I think it may justly be said 
that a reasonable spirit of humanity pervades its 
provisions. “Torture, which I fear we must admit 
was sanctioned by the penal laws of most of the 
Continental States of Europe down to the end of 
the last century, is in no case authorised in Japan by 
the New Code, and the New Code is so far decidedly 
in advance of the legislation of 1871, which restricted 
the use of torture in the case of aged and very young 
persons, but did not abolish it. ‘To analyse the 
provisions of these Codes in detail would be to 
transgress too long upon your time. I shall be 
content with citing to you the second article of the 
first. chapter of the Penal Code, which enacts that 
“no act shall be punished except in virtue of an 
express provision of the Law.” (‘ Nul fait ne peut 
elre puni, si ce n’est pas en vertu d’une disposition 
expresse de la Loi’”’). 
- Tam informed that the Japanese Government 
has in course of preparation a new Civil and Com- 
mercial Code. [I cannot but anticipate that the 
same enlightened spirit which has actuated that 
Government in approving so remaikable a reform 
of its criminal law will influence it in approving a 
civil and commercial code and a code of civil pro- 
cedure, which will commend themselves on prin- 
ciple to European and American residents in 
Japan equally as any European or American 
code, and in practice will secure a more more 
complete administration of justice to all parties 
than the Consular Court system can accomplish. 
A system of special territorial Courts, of which 
the judges shall. be partly natives and partly 
foreigners, would be a necessary condition to 
induce foreigners not to avail themselves of the 
special privileges which they now. enjoy of being 
tried before their own judges accordmg to their 
own law. 

The stages of transition through which foreign 


commerce is passing in Japan are not unlike the 
stages of transition through which the commerce 
of foreigners in England had to pass during the 
reigns of the Plantagenet kings, I will take the 
case of the merchants of Flanders for an ex- 
ample, whose imports of woollen cloth were 
probably more valuable than the wines which the 
merchants of Gascony and of the Rhine imported, 
and whose exports of English wool to feed their 
manufactures of cloth were proportionate to their 
imports. The commerce of the Flemings was con- 
signed for many years to ceitain towns of England 
known as the Staple- Towns, precisely as at present 
the commerce of foreigners in Japan is confined to 
cettain ‘J'reaty-ports. In England, where trial by 
jury has been from time immemorial the ordinary 
mode of trial both in criminal and in civil causes, 
a mixed jury was introduced at a very early 
period in the Staple-Towns by Royal Charter, and 
consequently, when legislation had in such mat- 
ters passed into the hands of Parliament it was 
enacted by a Statute of the Realm (27 Edw. 111 
ch. 8) known as the Statute of Staple, that where 
both plaintiff and defendant were foreigners, the 
jury should be all foreigners, and where one wasa 
foreigner and the other a native, the jury should 
consist half of foreigners and half of natives, and 
this kind of jury was known down to very recent 
times by the characteristic title of a jury de medi- 
cate linguae. It is thus obvious that a territorial 
Court in Japan, of which the members should be 
partly natives and partly foreigners, would be no 
novelty in the history of judicial institutions, and 
the example cf England may be cited as showing 
that such courts have been held in England to 
work no derogation to the sovereign rights of the 
Crown, and that their institution proved to be highly 
favourable to the administration of international 
justice, and tended in remote times to promote the 
legitimate interests of international commerce. 


Mr. H. W. Freeland said:—I have listened 
with the greatest possible satisfaction. to the ° 
contents of the paper which Sir Travers ‘I'wiss 
has just read. Having myself at Frankfort read 
a paper on the mixed tribunals of Egypt, a 
subject not identical with, but analogous to, the 
subject now under discussion, I well know the 
difficulties which the preparation of such a paper 
involves. ‘There are in Egypt, besides the Native 
Courts, eighteen separate Consular jurisdictions ; 
and we are now told that in Japan there are 
fifteen such jurisdictions independently of the 
Native Courts. Irom the English Consular 
Court there is an appeal to the Court at Shanghai, 
and thence to the English Privy Council. a 
lieve that in the other cases the appeal is to the 
respective Home Governments. Hence, and for 
the reasons given by Sir Travers Twiss, where 
Japanese subjects and the subjects of different na- 
tionalities are involved, there arise not only end- 
less complexity and confusion, but there is some- 
times, asin Egypt, a total failure of justice. In 
presence of these difficulties, and as a basis for the 
ultimate substitution of Japanese Courts for con- 
flicting consular jurisdictions, the new Japanese 
Codes of Penal Law and Criminal Procedure 
have been formed. As Sir Travers ‘Iwiss has 
kindly lent me these Codes, I have devoted some 
lime since yesterday to a study of their contents. 
As torture has only been abolished in Japan ata 
period comparatively recent, I believe in 1876; as 
legal proceedings have not been public, permission 
to hear them having been necessary; as legal 
assistance, if allowed, has been unduly restricted, 
and no cross-examination has been permitted, 
[ naturally turned) my attention first to the 
Code of Criminal Procedure as the most im- 
portant of the two Codes, and have carefully 
read through the three last of the four divisions 
of Book IV. The first chapter of Book IV. 
comprises General Provisjons. ‘The second chapter 
relates to procedure and judgment in the matter 
of “Contraventions,” the third chapter to proce- 
dure and judgment in the case of ‘ Delicts,” the 
fourth chapter lo procedure and judgment in the 
case of “Crimes.” Speaking generally, these 
classifications may be said to bear some analogy 
to our division of offences summarily punishable 
—misdemeanours and felonies. Without pre- 
tending to say how far all the objections to the 
former Japanese systems of procedure have been 
removed, I must say that the three divisions of 
the Code of Criminal Procedure before referred 
to will compare favourably with the systems of 
Criminal Procedure now in force in Europe and 
America, I am not quite sure that we might 
not, in English, adopt with advantage some of 
their provisions. Among the most interesting of 
the provisions are those providing safeguards for 
the accused, and those which relate to the tight of 
appeal and to the procuring of testimony, and the 
provision of safeguards for witnesses. Let me in- 
stance one provision referring to procedure in 
police-courts (simple police) Chapter 11, Sect. (of 
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Code): 322 :—" The summons shall set forth the 
name, prénom (in English, Christian name), pro- 
fession and domicile of the accused, the day on 
which, and the hour at which, he must appear to 
answer the charge, the facts on which the prosecu- 
tion is founded, and the right of the accused to be 
represented by counsel before the Tibunal. If 
the facts charged against him have not been 
specified in the summons, he may, on being 
informed of them at the hearing, if he has 
not summoned the witnesses necessary for his 
defence, demand a further delay of two days 
to enable him to call witnesses and prepare 
his defence.” Clause 338 of the Code contains as 
provisions toappealsto the Correctional Court (Cour 
Criminelle). Clause 377 of chapter 2 provides 
: that a copy of the indictment (acte d'accusation) 
shall be delivered to the accused five days at least 
before the case is called on for hearing. T'wenty- 
four hours after this notification the President of 
the Court is to interrogate the accused (Clause 
378) on the facts of the case. If the accused has 
not already engaged counsel for the defence, 
the President is to select one for him (to 
act) (d’office) from among the barristers practis- 
ing in his Court, if the accused has not been 
defended by counsel, any sentence pronounced 
against him is declared void by Clause 381. “The 
next, Clause 382, provides for free communication 
between the accused and his counsel. ‘The next 
two clauses provide for the furnishing of the list of 
witnesses, and it is specified that witnesses not 
mentioned in the list can only be heard, unless 


with the consent of the accused, for the purpose of 


giving mere explanatory information, Clause 388 
provides that discrepancies in the statements made 
by the accused shall not be a bar to the proceed- 
ings if his identity is clearly established. Clauses 
388 and 393 provide that the witnesses shall be 
Called separately into court and examined, and at 
the close of each deposition the president, if he 
- has assented to this course, is to ask the accused 
if he wishes to make any statement respecting 
it. Lam informed that the judge may question 
witnesses, but that no cross-examination by coun- 
sel is allowed. Clause 395 contains a curious pro- 
vision. The president may order the accused to 
withdraw, if he thinks that in his presence fear 
hatred, or affection will influence a witness. The 
testimony is to be read over to the accused when 
he returns into Court, and, at the discretion of 
the President, the accused may make a statement 
with respect toit. [I understand that in future the 
proceedings in criminal matters are to be made 
public. Having made these few and necessatily 
imperfect comments on the general characteristics, 
and on some of the details of the Code of Criminal 
Procedure, I venture to ask the Association to 
adopt the two following resolutions :— 


“Firstly, that this Association has heard with 
great'salisfaction thestatement made by Sir Travers 
Twiss that the Japanese Government have framed 
and promulgated a new Code of Penal Laws and 
a new Code of Criminal Procedure, which has been 
brought before the members of this Association. 

“Secondly, that this Association, without pro- 
nouncing any opinion on the details of the provi- 
sions of the respective Codes, recognizes in the 
fact of their promulgation a noble effort on the 
part of an enlightened Government to bring its 
laws into harmony with the requirements of justice, 
of humanity, and civilisation.’ 

Mr. Stuart Lane (English Secretary of the 
Japanese Legation in London) said that in the 
absence of explicit instructions on the subject, 
he was prevented by his diplomatic position 
from entering into a discussion on the valu- 
able and interesting paper of Sir Travers ‘Twiss. 
He-was not able to say how far any such 
scheme as the one now suggested by the learned 
Vice-President would meet the views of the Japa- 
nese Government, but lie might safely assure the 
Conference that that Government would welcome 
any practicable system which would ameliorate 
the present defective condition of the jurisdiction 
affecting foreigners in Japan, which was wrong 
in principle, unjust in operation, and as regarded 
many Powers practically unworkable. The Japa- 
nese Government desired that the question should 
be fully and fairly investigated, and they would be 
grateful to Sir Travers Twiss for having conduced 
to this result. 

Mr. J. Hinde Palmer, M.P., expressed a hope 
that the European countries would not hesitate 
in assisting Japan by every possible means in 
their power in her endeavours to assimilate her 
laws with the most mature systems of law known 
to the civilised races. 

Dr. Van Hamel, in seconding the motion of 
-Mr. Freeland, said that he had great pleasure in 
supporting Mr. Freeland. ‘The great difficulty 

- Japan had to contend with was the resistance ex- 
perienced in Japan to any alteration in the crimina 
procedure, and the further difficulty on the past 


tn 


of the European countries to permit the Courts 
of Japan to administer the Criminal Law as 
against Europeans. ‘Ihe inability of Japanese 
judges to accommodate themselves to the change 
appeared to him a most serious obstacle. 

Sir ‘Travers I'wiss remarked that the principal 
object he had in view was to establish a kind of 
mixed tribunal, not composed of the Consul and 
Japanese judges, but of foreigners selected by the 
Japanese Government to hold the office of judges, 
in combination with Japanese judges. 

The motion was then put to the meeting and 
carried unanimously. 

Mr. Henry Richard, M.P., then submitted the 
following resolution :— : 

“That the conference has listened with great 
interest to the suggestion contained in the paper 
of Sir Travers Twiss, that as a measure of transi- 
lion a system of special territorial courts, of which 


‘the judges shall be partly natives and partly 


foreigners, shall be established in Japan, an idea 
which the Conference respectfully ,suggests as 
worthy of the consideration of the authorities of 
that country.” 

In speaking in support of his motion Mr, Richard 
said the object he had in view was to bridge 
over the chasm that severed those far distant 
Oriental races from the Western races. Japan 
had shown itself not only capable of adopting 
modern civilisation, but that it possessed the 
energy to face the change. ‘The late settlement 
of disputes with China proved that the principle of 
ending disputes by reference aud arrangement 
was clearly understood by this rapidly advancing 
race. 

Judge Peabody, in seconding the motion, said 
thatin the United States the progress made by 
Japan was fully understood, and that he believed 
every effort would be made in his country to aid 
this race of Orientals in its efforts to enter the 
ranks of civilised countries. 


A NEW FAPANESE ART. 
a ee 
A correspondent writes as follows to The Times 


.of June 26th:— 


A new branch of Japanese art has made its 
appearance on the western horizon, and will pro- 
bably soon be amongst us and, doubtless, in full 
possession of our houses. It may be well there- 
fore, while there is yet time, to critically examine 
the invader, make up our minds as to the charac- 
ter of the reception which should be accorded in 
the first instance; the ultimate result can scatcely 
be a matter of doubt, although the degree of resist- 
ance may vary. That the subject is one of some 
importance will be readily amderstood when it is 
mentioned that the new art is that of arranging 
flowers—new in this country, but old as the 
other arts in. Japan. The apostle of the new 
cult is Mr. Conder, an architect in the service 
of the Japanese Government, who has devoted 
some study to the subject, aad who lately 
expounded the theory and principles of Japanese 
flower atrangements before an audience of culti- 
vated foreigners in Tokyo, the capital of Japan. 
He explained that the principles governing 
Japanese floral compositions were totally different 
from those applied to flower arrangements in 
Europe. In the latter the blossoms alone receive 
attention, and are crowded together in rich mas- 
ses of colour with little attention to individual 
form and total disregard of the lines of stems, 
branches, and of the character of growth; in 
Japan, on the other hand, the basis of all flower 
desiyns is a series of harmonizing lines in which 
the stems and branches play the most important 
part. This instinctive perception of the beauty of 
harmonious lines is everywhere noticeable in the 
arts of Japan. 

The art of flower arrangement, like all other 
arts in Japan, has a long history and has its 
various schools. At first it appears to have been 
mainly connected with Buddhism ; then indigenous 
schools arose, instructed by some men of moe 
than usual originality and mental vigour. In fact 
its history appears to have taken very much the 
same course as that of the pictorial arts, with 
which Dr. Anderson has lately made the western 
art wotld familiar. The most popular school of 
the present day isthe Enshiu. According to the 
doctrines of this sect or school, as enunciated by 
Mr. Conder, all flower arrangements were built 
about an imaginry skeleton formed of lines of 
balanced curves. Symmetry, the most elemen- 


tary kind of balance in composition, was 
eschewed, but a more subtle harmony was 
obtained, far more in conformity with the 


principles of beauty as discoverable in natural 
forms. ‘The ordinary flower arragements were 
two, three, five, or seven lined, and a somewhat 
different character was bestowed upon these lines 


according as they were applied to standing or to 
hanging arrangements, Intimately connected with 
the character of flower compositions was the form 
of the vessels employed, of which there was several 
kinds adapted for standing, resting against the 
wall or a pillar, or suspending. Among these were 
certain curious vases made of bambeo cylinders 
with several side openings intended for the arrange- 
ment of flowers in several stages. In the compo- 
sitions, which contained several kinds of plants or 
trees in combination, the locality of growth and 
special character were never lost sight of, a distinc- 
tion being always preserved between trees, land 
plants, and water plants. In selecting and acrang- 
ing flowers the appropriate season and, in the case 
of plants common to several seasons, the peculiar 
character at the particular season were never lost 
sight of. Used in combination, some held higher 
rank than others, and with different varieties of the 
same species the colours had a certain order of 
precedence. White blossoms asa rule ranked first, 
but there were several exceptions to this rule. 
The idea of sex was applied in several ways to 
the character of leaves, stems, and blossoms in 
combination, the leading idea of such distinctions 
being to produce a pleasing variety and to avoid 
redundancy. Many curious fancies existed with 
regard to the selection of trees and plants. Those 
having poisonous properties in stem, root, or flower, 
and some suggestive of ominous associations, 
either on account of their names or owimg to 
accidental tradition, came under the bann of ill- 
luck and were studiously avoided. 


A good deal of ceremonial was mixed up with 
the practice of arranging flowers. Flower gather- 
ings were often held at which it was usual for the 
guests to make flower compositions, in which 
case certain etiquette was to be followed both 
by visitors and by host. Special occasions, such 
as weddings, comings of age, house-warmings, 
welcomings, farewell gatherings, and auniver- 
saties, all had appropriate flowers and appropriate 
methods of designing.  Hlatmony was required 
between the flower groups and the wall fixtures in 
front of which they were placed. This related both 
to harmony of lines and proportion as well as to 
harmony of character. One must not clash with 
the value, motive, or effect of Uie other, and if 
possible the combined arrangement of picture 
and flower group should have a continuity of idea. 
For example, in the case of a picture representing 
a water landscape being used, the flowers arranged 
in front might be irises or other water plants, 
suggestive of the foreground of the landscape. 
Some of the most popular flowers were treated in 
a variety of ways, at first sight seemingly capti- 
cious enough, but actually founded upon a_ close 
observance of natural laws. Combined branches of 
cherry blossom were to have buds in the centre 
and top, and blossoms at the base and sides, in- 
asmuch as the cherry tree commenced blossoming 
from the lower side branches. In the same way 
arrangements of autumn leaves were to be :edder 
near the top, because banks of maple trees become 
reddened fist towards the top of the slope. After 
the general arrangement of the composition into 
harmonious lines, special attention was devoted to 
the distribution of blossoms, buds, and leaves. 
With large-flowered plants, such as the chrysan- 
themum and peony, an over-crowding of blossotis 
was studiously avoided, and full flowers, buds, 
and half-opened flowers were distributed with 
careful regard to variety of form and balance of 
mass. Certain plants, such as the Chinese 
orchid, were valued only for their fine oval deaves, 
and with certain other’ flowering water plants, 
like the iris and narcissus, the long blade-shaped 
leaves received more attention than the blossoms. 
The judicious grouping, bending, and turning of 
these leaves, so as to reveal their differeut sur- 
faces without redundancy, formed an important 
branch of the art. Fanciful classification into 
male and female principles, and into imaginary 
functions, such as dew-dripping leaf, dew-holding 
leaf, spring leaf, and winter leaf, came to the 
assistance of the designer in producing becoming 
effects. Skill in mantpulation was only to be ac- 
quired by patient practice. The artificial form 
imparted to branches and stems was obtained by 
bending, and, in the case of unyielding material by 
means of more violent crushing, splitting, and even 
temporary bandaging. Methods were in use for 
increasing the vitality of certain branches by means 
of drugs, fire, and hot water. ‘The two last methods 
were applied to the extremities of cut branches 
to increase their power of suction, and the drugs, 
consisting of tea, cloves, and spice, were employed 
as stimulants. The firm fixing of the stems or 
branches at their base was obtained by means of 
slit wooden holders placed crosswise in the mouth 
of the vessel or in a bamboo tube hidden in the 
vessel, For water plants placed in wide, shallow 
receptacles, fancy metal fixtures were often em- 
ployed in such forms as crabs, scissors, horses’ 
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bits, &c. -Mr. Conder was happily able to illus- 


trate the arrangements, which he described and 
explained by means of a series of plates designed 
by famous artists of the Enshiu school. ‘ 

In the discussion which followed this exposi- 
tion of the principles of the art, it was stated that 
the flower system of Japan was, perhaps, the only 
branch of her art in which few, if any, evidences 
of foreign origin could be discovered. ‘The most 
rudimentary trace of it could not be found in 
Korean art, and the radical conception of the 
Japanese and Chinese artists in this respect were 
so different—linear beauty being the Japanese 
ideal, colour the Chinese—that it is useless to 
look to China for the origin of the ait. It was 
implied that the origin of the flower system was 
religious; that it belonged (o a class of arts de- 
veloped under Buddhistic influences. Yoshimasa, 
its founder, who lived at the close of the 15th 
century, had had recourse to priestly aid in all 
his artistic efforts, and established the Cha-no-yu 
cult, with which his name will always be 
associated. But it was pointed out that, if 
Buddhism gave this beautiful floral system to 
Japan, it did not do as much for the countries 
where it had previously flourished as a national 
creed—China, Korea, Ceylon, and India. Why 
had the religious influence tended in such a direc- 
Yon in Japan alone? It was sugyested that, in 
fact, we had here what appeared (to be an essential- 
ly Japanese branch of Japanese art. Mr. Conder, 
however, appeared to be of opinion that Buddhism 
was the originator of the floral art of Japan. The 
idea at the root of it seems to have been the pre- 
servation of plant life, an idea which the Buddhist 
reverence for animal life would naturally lead to, 
and the more ancient, that is the stiffer and more 
crowded of Japanese bouquets, prevails to this day 
in many Buddhist temples. Itis interesting to know 
that this curious paper, with numerous illustrations 
of typical flower arrangements, will shortly be 
published in Japan. 


THE RECENT FARTHQUAKE IN 
KYUSHU. 


—_———_e___ ----- 

The Shanghai Mercury publishes the following 
story by a visitor to Unsen, who experienced the 
recent violent earthquake :— 

“ T was sitting reading in my bed-room in the 
hotel on the night of the earthquake. It was an 
unusually close and oppressive night for Unzen, 
and considering the great height of the site,—over 
3,000 feet above sea level. A most terrific noise 
startled me at about 11.30, and all at once the 
furniture, etc., began to move about the room, 
the floor of which swayed under my feet. My 
first thought was to catch the lamp which was 
sliding off the table, lest it should fall and set the 
house on fire, and add a new horror to the night, 
for I have had experience of an earthquake before 
in Manila, and realized what had occurred in 
amoment. I seized the lainp, and blew it out, 
and then went to the door, the posts of which 
1 had to hold to prevent myself from falling. 
The house was regularly oscillating, and it was 
only owing to its being neatly entirely constructed 
of bamboos tied together, with thin plaster on the 
walls, that it did not come down, In a moment 
the whole place was in a commotion, and the 
ladies, who were mostly in a terrified condition, as 
well ‘they might be, for the sensation was a truly 
horrible one, rushed ont from their rooms with their 
children, all screaming in fear. Many of them 
were only just awakened from their beds. ‘There 
were in the hotel at the time Mr. and Mrs. A. 
J. Reeks, Mrs. Man and her two daughters, 
Mrs. S. Walker, all from Shanghai, and 
two Misses Middledyke, from Nayasaki. They 
all ran out into the hall, and T quickly per- 
suaded them to get out into the open air, the 
landlord of the hotel also urging that they would 
be safer outside, and kindly endeavowing to com- 
fort them, by adding that they had felt only the 
first shock, and that there were always three! 
When [returned to my room before leaving the 
hotel, E found that the two beds which were in the 
apartment had slid across the floor until they 
came close together. We then got chairs and sat 
outside all the night, and with the fears of some of 
the ladies, and the cries of the tervified children, 
we hada busy time of it, trying to restore calm 
amongst the little crowd. One lady had repeated 
fainting fits during the night, for the shocks 
recurred again at intervals, and with great vio- 
lence, making the chairs on which we were 
sitting out on the side of the mountain anything but 
easy to stick on to. ‘The second shock occurred at 
about half-past one, the third about two hours later, 
and the fourth at half-past six. We heard very 
little beyond the strange and uncanny rumbling 


of the earth, and we could see nothing as a thick 
mist sprang up over the mountain in the early 
morning. Davie the night, however, the stars 
shone out fitfully, and the sky at intervals looked 
clear enough. We noticed a very strong sulphur. 
ous smell during the night, and in the morning 
we saw that a number of fresh hot springs had 
come into existence since yesterday, In the little 
hot lake before the hotel, where the springs usually 
make their presence known by a few bubbles on 
the surface, five or six geysers, throwing up a 
spout of hot water to a heigit of about six feet, 
testified to the working of some unusual force below, 
and the earth all round was cracked with fissures. 
Wecouldsee nothing of Kumamoto or the surround- 
ing country through the mist. The Japanese did 
nat seem to be very much distusbed or frightened. 
As the ladies were so much upset by the terrors of 
the night and could not be induced to stay, we all 
made up our minds to leave Unzen and the Hotel 
Shimoda at once, whose landlord regretted the 
earthquake very much indeed for obvious reasons, 
and as soon as we could get our things together we 
all started down the mountain side for Nagasaki, 
where we arrived without any more serious mishap 
than a spill on the road to one of the party, the 


wheel of whose ’riksha came off, 


LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
———— >—_. * 
(Raurer “Specrac” To “Japan Mait.”] 


, London, August 17th. 
Fresh massacres of Christians have taken 


place in Crete. The King of Greece has been 
summoned home from Copenhagen. 


Boulanger, Dillon, and Rochefort have been 
found guilty of conspiracy, and sentenced to 


deportation. 


London, August 18th. 
The Government has agreed to amend the 


Tithes Bill to the effect of making landlords 


liable instead of occupiers. This involves a 
prolonged session. 
Three French ironclads have arrived at Crete. 


London, 2nd August. 
Intense heat is reported in Central Asia. At 


Bokhara there have been 700 deaths in three 
days. 


London, August 21st. 
The Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs, in 
reply to a question in the House of Commons, 
denied that the Government had promised sup- 


port to the Triple Alliance against France and 


Russia, in case of war being declared. “ England 
was entirely free. 


Mr. W. H. Smith denied that the Govern- 


ment was hostile toward France, and said Eng- 


land and France were the best of friends. 


[“SpzciaL” TELEGRAM To “ Japan Maiv.’’] 
Hakodate, August roth. 
The English fleet has started under slow 


steam for Akkishe, the Admifal leading. The 


fleet returns on the 24th. 


(Havas Tetecrams.] 


Paris, August sth. 

The President of the Republic inaugurated 
the Sorbonne in presence of the Cabinet, the 
diplomatic corps, and a large crowd of French 
and foreign students. 

M. Felix Pyat is dead. 

The second ballots for the Conseils Généraux 
elections took place yesterday ; 127 Republicans 
and 49 Conservatives were returned. 

Paris, August 6th. 

General Boulanger has issued another mani- 
festo, in which he protests against the charge of 
peculation made against him. 

Paris, August 8th. 

The trial of General Boulanger and his friends 
before the High Court has begun. The ac- 
cused will be judged in contumacy. 

; Paris, August 8th. 


To THE Dear.—A Person cured of Deafness and 
noises in the head of 23 year standings by a simple 
remedy, will send a description of it FREE to any 
Person who applies to NICHOLSON, 21, Bedford 
Square, London, W.C., England. May L.1y. 


VATE STEAMERS. 
—_——_-—_—__ @—__—_—__ 
THR NEXT MAIL 1S Dux 
From Canada,&c. per C. P, M.Co. Monday, Aug. 26th. 
From Amoy ...... perC. P.M. Co. Monday, Aug. 26th.t 
From Europe, 
vid Hongkong. per P. & O. Cu, Thursday, Aug. 29th.t 
From Shanghai, 
Nagaset! a} per N.Y. K. Friday, Aug. 30th. 
ODE... .sseeeees 


From America ... per P. M. Co. Sunday, Sept. 1st.§ 


* Batavia left Vancouver, B.C., on August gth. ¢ Port Fai 
left Amoy on August roth. ¢ Nizam (with English mail) left 
Hongkong on August toth. § City of Peking left San Francisco 
on August r3th. 


YHE NEXT MAIL LEAVES 
For Shanghai, 
Kobe, and } 
Nagasaki... } 
For Canada, &c. per C. P. M. Co. Thursday, Aug. 29th. 
For America...... per O. & O. Co. Wednesday, Sept. 4th. 
For Europe, vid : 
Hongkong....., per N. D. Lloyds, Sunday, Sept. 15th. 


per N.Y. K. ‘Tuesday, Aug. 27th. 


LATEST SHIPPING. 
Se 
ARRIVALS. 


Yamashiro Maru, Japanesesteamer, 1,512, Young, 
17th August,—Yokosuka 17th August, Bal- 
last.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Yorkshire, British steamer, 1,442, Arnold, 17th 
August,—London, via Kobe 15th August, 
General.—Smith, Baker & Co. 


Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,259, Haswell, 
18th August,—Kobe 17th August, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


Suruga Maru, Japanese steamer, 436, Miyagi, 
18th August,—Bonin Islands 12th August, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Belgic, British steamer, 4,211, W. H. Walker, 
2oth August,—San Francisco 3:d August, 
Mails and General.—O. & O. S.S. Co. 

City vA Rio de Fanetro, American steamer, 2,246, 
Wm. Ward, 2oth August,—Hongkong 13th 
August, vid Amoy, General.—P. M. S.S. Co. 

Feiching, British steamer, 995, Price, 20th August, 
—Kobe 17th August, General.—Jardine, Ma- 
theson & Co. 

Benlarig, British steamer, 1,715, Freeman, 21st 
August, — Kobe 17th August, General. — 
Cones & Co. 

Hiogo Maru, Japanese steamer, 896, Saiki, 21st 
August,—Sakata 18th August, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,230, Hussey, 
2ist, August,— Yokkaichi 20th August, Gene- 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Fuyo, Japanese steamer, 875, Selck, 22nd August, 
—Nagasaki 16th August, Coal.—Mitsu Bishi 
Sha. ~ 

Hiroshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,862, 
Arai, 22nd August,—Yokkaichi [21st August, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Nagoya Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,262, Fukui, 
2and August,—Yokkaichi 21st August, Gene- 
ral.——Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Wm. de Lacheur, British bark, 573, Warner, 22nd 
August,—Bangkok 21st August, ‘eak-wood. 
—Jardine, Matheson & Co. 

Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 386, Watanabe, 
22nd August,—Handa 2ist August, General. 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. _ 

Niigata Afaru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Carrew, 
22nd August,—Yokkaichi 21st August, Gene- 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Omi Maru, Japatese steamer, 1,525, Christensen, 
22nd August,—Kobe 21st August, General. 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Sagamt Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,182, Kender- 
dine, 22nd August,—Kobe 21st August, Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, 
Walter, 22nd August,—Hakodate 20th Au- 
gust, General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


DEPARTURES. 

Emma T. Crowell, American bark, Pendleton, 
17th August,—Kobe, Ballast.—Smith, Baker 
& Co. 

Frigga, German steamer, 1,400, Nagel, 17th Au- 
gust,—Kobe, General.—Simon, Evers & Co. 

General Werder, German steamer, 1,820, Eichel, 
18th July,—Hongkong vid ports, Mails and 
General.—H. Ahrens & Co., Nachf. 

Gwalior, British steamer, 1,602, W. J. Nantes, 
18th August,— Bombay, vid Kobe, Nagasaki, 
and Hongkong, Mails and General.—P. & O. 
S.N. Co. 
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Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Ekstrand, 
18th August,—Hakodate, Mails and Gene- 
ral.—Nippon VYusen Kaisha. 

Sakata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,197, Spiegelthal, 
18th August,—Otaru, General.—Nippon Yu- 
sen Kaisha, 

Victory, British steamer, 1,844, Elcoate, 18th Au- 
gust,—Kobe, General.—China and Japan 
Trading Co. 

Kobe AMfaru, Japanese steamer, 1,359, Haswell, 
1gth August,—Yokosuka Dock, Ballast.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Drum- 
mond, roth August,—Kobe, Mails and Gene- 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Kamamoto Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,240, Pen- 
der, 20th August,—Otaru, General.— Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

_ Yokohama Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,298, Swain, 
2oth Augnst, —Shanghai and’ ports, Mails and 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

VFamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, Young, 
21st August,—Kobe, General.—Nippon Yu- 
sen Kaisha. 

Belgic, British steamer, 4,211, W. H. Walker, 
22nd August,—Hongkong, Mails and Gene- 
ral.—O. & O. S.S. Co. 

City of Rio de Faneiro, American steamer, 2,244, 
Wa, Ward, 22nd August,—San_ Francisco, 
Mails and General.—P. M. S.S. Co. 

Westmeath, British steamer, 2,095, Stonehouse, 
22nd August,—Kobe, General.—Samuel Sa- 
muel & Co, 

Nagoya Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,262, Fukui, 
22nd August,—Yokkaichi, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Sagami Afaru, Japanese steamer, 1,182, Kender- 
dine, 22nd August,—Hakodate, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Takasugo Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,230, Hussey, 
22nd August,—Yokkaichi, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 


PASSENGERS. 


ARRIVED. 

Per Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru, from 
Shanghai and ports :—Mrs. Dioss, Mrs. Morrison, 
Mrs. Mizuno, Mr. and Mr. Mizuno, Miss F. White, 
Miss M. Shed, Rev. N. W. Ulley, Rev. C. B. 
Moseley, Rev. S. C. Partridge and child, Messrs. 
Von Sybury, Paul Bevan, A. Kiel, Hosoi, Nao, 
Maru Watari, S. Akuzawa, Y. Uyeda, KE. F. 
Gonsberry, Asano, M. J. M. Renny, Noro, 
Ishino, C. Nakamura, S. Asa, A. S. Mihara, 
and two Japanese ladies in cabin; Mrs. Yeomans, 
Messrs. Miyakawa, Suzuki, J. Brown, and R. 
Fitzgerald in second class, and 46 passengets in 
steerage. 

Per British steamer Belgis, from San Francisco : 
—Mr. E. C. Aimer, Miss Elizabetha Hunziker, 

F Mr. L. L. Fobes, H. L. Boulton, Jun., Mrs. 
Boulton, Mr. Wm. A. Mintzer, U. S. N., Mr. S. 
Mayers, Rev. and Mrs. ‘T. ‘T. Alexander and six 
children, Miss M. Ella McGuire, Rev. and Mrs. 
Morgan and twochildren, Mr. Julius Blankenhorn, 

. Rev. and Mrs. Fred J. Stanley, Mrs. W. B. 
Prettyman, Miss Anna J. Prettyman, and, Mr. 
H. ‘Tashima in cabin, © For Hongkong: Mr. 
James G. Kline, Bishop Raimondi, Mr. Henry 
C, Lathrop, Dr. H. A. Howe, Charles Gissell, and 
Mr. and Mrs. C. IF. Guinand in cabin, For 
Shanghai: Mr. and Mrs. Ja Kan Foo in cabin, 

Per American steamer City of Rio de Janeiro, 
from Hongkong, vid Amoy :— Mis. M. Mathews, 
Mr. and Mrs. H. Bateson Wright, Major Wil- 
kinson, R.A., Messrs. Gilbert Spankie, C. T. 
Emerson, and John Smith in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Niigata:dfaru, from Yok- 
kaichi:—4q1 passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Omi Afaru, from Kobe: 
~~Messrs. Sums, Yoshida, and ‘Vsuruda in cabin; 
2 Japanese and 1 European in second clags, aud 89 
passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Sagami Maru, from 
Kobe :—19 passengers in steerage. 

DEPARTED, 


Per German steamer General Verder, for Wong. 
kony vid ports:—Dr. G. Michaelis, Mrs. Numa- 
shima, Miss Heimann, Messrs. Robin, Joseph, 
Wing Hing Loong, Faulds, P. Girand, Endo, 
and 10 Chinese in steerave. 

Per British steamer Gwalior, for Bombay, vid 
Kobe, Nagasaki, and Hongkong :—Messis. Pa. 
gan, G. Scarf, H. G. James, and Miss Osudo Uta 
in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Satsuma Maru, for Kobe: 
—Messrs. K. Shimoda, and K. Motishima in’ se- 
cond class, and 57 passengers in steerage, 

Per Japanese steamer Vokohama Maru, from 
Shanghai and ports:—Mr. and Mrs. C. KE. Gui- 
‘nand, Mr. and Mrs. Gamewell, Messrs. Ueda, 
and Inglis in cabin; Messrs. Otani, Ota, and 


miles of Hinomisaki, when turned back for shelter, 
having heavy sea. Anchored in Shotsu Bay on 
Sunday morning, at 8a.m.; blowing moderate gale 
and heavy rain, barometer at 29.70; at 8 p.m. the 
same day barometer 29.60, blowing moderate gale 
and heavy 1:ain; at midnight barometer 29.50, 
heavy gale from E.N.E, On the roth, at 4 am. 
barometer 29.35, heavy easterly gale and hauling to- 
wards sonth; at 8 a.m, still heavy gale, barometer 
29.30, wind veering towards south, blowing the 
same force throughout the day; at 8 p.m. wind 
inclined to back and barometer on the rise, gale 
from S.S.W.; at midnight weather moderated, 
and barometer rose. On the 20th, at 6 a.m. wea- 
ther moderated, and sky cleared; weighed anchor, 
and proceeded towards Yokohama ; experienced 
moderate winds and high sea cn the passage; 
sea falling rapidly. Passed a large quantity of 
drift-wood. Arrived at Yokohama the 2rst Au- 
gust, at 1.30 p.m: 

The Japanese steamer Niigata Maru, Captain 
Carrew, teports:—Left Yokkaichi the 21st Au- 
gust, at 5 p.m.; had light winds with clear wea- 
ther and smooth sea throughout the passage. 
Arrived at Yokohama the 22nd August, at g a.m. 

The Japanese steamer Omi AMfaru, Captain 
Christensen, reports :—Left Kobe the 21st Au- 
gust, at noon; had light south to south-westerly 
winds with fine pleasant weather throughout the 
passage. 

The Japanese steamer Sagami Maru, Captain 


Yamada in second class, and 37 ‘passengers in 
steerage. 

Per British steamer Belgic, for Hongkong :— 
Messrs. C. J. Bateman, Geo. Brayshaw, and W. 
Machell in cabin. 

Per American steamer City of Rio de Fanetro, 
for San Francisco:—Mr. Gilbert Spankie, Mr. 
John Smith, Mr. C. T. Emerson, Dr. D. E. 
Sulzer, Mr. E. A. Silsbee, Mr. and Mis. Popoff, 
Mr. H. Jaeger, Mr. Veto Sansone, Rev. W. N. 
McVicar, Rev. Dr. Phillips Brooks, Mr. Chas. 
Dermer, Dr.. C. IL. Stow, Dr. H. Ames. 
.U.S.N., Ensign M. L. Reed, U.S.N., Mr. K. 
Ysurukawa, Mr. and Mrs. lar alae Mr. and 
Mrs. J. Meldrum, Prof. Terasu Hisashi, Mr. W. 
J. Gray, Mr. J. ‘T. Conery, Mr. G. J. B. Bailey, 
Mr. Reilley, Mr. M. A. Wilson, Mr. M. McCloskey, 
Mr. Jas. Henry, Mr. J. Lamberton, U.S.N., and 
Mr. J. F. Coyle in cabin. 


CARGOES. 

Per German steamer General IVerder, for Hong- 
kong vid ports :—Silk for continent, gr bales. 

Per British steamer Gwalior, for Bombay, vid 
Kobe, Nagasaki, and Hongkong: — Silk for 
France, 529 bales; waste silk for France, 49 bales. 

Per Japanese steamer Vokohama Maru, for 
Shanghai and ports :—Treasure, $347,035 00. 

Per American steamer City of Rio de Faneiro, for 
San Francisco:— 


uinaae Giex Kenderdine, reports :—Left Kobe the 21st August, 
SAN NRW o P rn 2 4 i 
; PRancisco, — YoRK, criss, torate fat 4.40 a.m.; had light south-westerly winds with 
Shanghai ......0. 412 one ree 3-564 southerly swell throughout the passage. Passed 
Hyogo ...... 7 45 23 1083 2,079 | a great amount of wreckage. Arrived at Yoko- 
Yokohama .. 6,989 = 372 7:36 | I A 
Hongkong "69 ae fos 67 | hama the 2and August, at 10.40 a.m, 
Amoy ... + 273° 15,708 414 16,395 | ——_____ 
Total us... 7,786 17,004 4,573 29,463 op peape gs . 
SILK LAVHEST COMMERCIAL. 
SAN NEW OTHER 
PRANCIRCO, YORE CUTIMS, boval,. TO —_ 
Shanghai ._ = 128 - 128 ; , 
Hongione sesenaee Ue 236 - 236 IMPORTS. 
Yokoh {anaes ars 2 _ 2 r - 
Dee paces 2 ae ee The Yarn market still continues heavy and 
Total ww. 1,016 — 1016 |dragging, with little disposition on the part of 
dealers to operate even at present low prices, which 
REPORTS. few holders care to accept. ‘The position of Eng- 


lish spinnings remains unchanged, but Bombays 
are weaker. Shictings and T.-Cloths have not been 
dealt in, In Woollens the firniness of importers 
checks business, 

Varns.—Sales of English spinnings for the 
week amount to 250 bales, and of Bumbayss to 215 
bales. - 

SHIRTINGS and ‘I'.-CLtorus.—WNil. 

WooLens.—Nil. 


COTTON VARS, 


‘The Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru, Cap- 
tain Swain, reports:—Left Shanghai the roth 
August, at 10 a.m.; had light to moderate winds, 
and very fine weather with smooth ‘sea to Naya- 
saki, where artived the 12th at 2 a.m. and left the 
same day, at 5 p.m; had fine weather with smooth 
sea to Shimonoseki, where arrived the 13th at 5.15 
a.m.; thence had fine, clear weather through I[n- 
land Sea. Arsived at Kobe the ryth, at 4 30 a.m. 
and left the 15th, at noon; had moderate to fresh 
winds from E.N.I., with cloudy weather and 
south easterly swell. Arrived at Yokohama the 


rare cue, 
sere $29.50 to 30 50 
ss  -30.50 to 31.50 


Nous. 16/24, Ordinary... 
Nos. 16.24, Mediam ... 


16th August, at 4 p.m. Nos. 16,24, Goud to Best. 31.§0 to 32.75 
The British steamer Yorkshire, Captain Arnold,| Nos. 16}24, Reverse ...... 33.00 to 34.00 
from Kobe, reports strong north-eastetrly winds See eas ea: 32.00 to 33.00 
throughout the passape. sia ceas Genta tok 33.00 “to 34 00 
The British steamer Belgic, Captain Walker 48 12) Medi Beat 34.00 to 35.50 

a ergie, F alker, Nos. 38, 42, Medium ta Best 37-00 to qu 25 

reports :—- Left San Francisco the 3rd August, at} No. 32s, Two-fold 00.0.0... 30.50 te 37 50 
3-43 p.w.3 had north-westerly gale and high sea{ No. 428, Two-fold ... 39.00 to 41.75 
during first two days; thence to port moderate Ge: py ees 28.00 to 29 50 
westerly winds and sea. Arrived at Yokohama] que. ili, Thain pcan fea . a 


the 2oth August, at 0.28 p.m. 

The American steamer City of Ria de Faneiro, 
Captain Win Ward, reports :—Left Hongkong 
the 13th August, at 1.33 pm. A’typhoon was re- 
ported in the China Sea when we sailed. Had 
strong breeze and heavy sea from the east to the 
Lamocks ; thence to Amoy smooth sea. Arrived at 
Amoy the rgth, at 2.05 pan. and left the 15th, 


COLTON PIECIC GOOts, 
Cuey Shintings—84th, 34 yds. gyinches $1 75 to 2.25% 
Grey Shitings—ylb, 384 yds. 45inches 2.20 to 2.70 
Yr. Cloth— ih, 24 yards, g2inches ..0. 1.45) to 1.674 
Indigo Shirtings—i2 yauds, pyinches... 1.30 lo £.70 
Prints—Assor ted, 24 yauds, goinches.., 1.79 to 2.30 
Cotton—Italians and Satleens Hack, 32 PRO TA me, 
inches 10.2... F 


at 2.37 p.m.; had smooth sea and lipht winds to en Cee ea 
Yokoshima; thence had. strong north-easterly , in a . S 
gale with heavy confused sea aud falling baro- ‘s 
meter, wind gradually hauling to south-west and '45 to 175 
south with beavy sea to midnight of the rgth; : 
: : ; : . WCNC Ri Sasjecissetevnecs ieee ROOK 

thence to port moderate gale and heavy sea with} —Vetvets—Itack 4s yards, aa incl » 230 
overcast weather. Arrived at Yokohama the 20th], Victoria iuwos Vanaide inca: ae ty ; ee 
August, al 3.10 p.m. Valfachelas, 12 yards, dainches i“ 135 to sae 


The British steamer Ferching, Captain Price, 


reports :—Left Kobe the 17th August, at 6 p.m; bbread ie cae 


Plain Orleans, yo-42 yards, 42 inches ... Pye tu 5 


nt ici wae sales ve On se" 
had light variable winds and overcast sky and Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches hest 0.274 to 32 
stormy looking weather to Ooshima; at 3 a.m. the} Italian Cloth, 30 yatds, 32 inches 
18ih August, wind increased to a heavy gale MeditM eee uee Oa2} to 26% 
from north-east, with heavy cross sea; at noon| !talian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches 
wind blew with typhoon force and terrific squalls Cougn, eaters iconusent OBO Us, . “23g 
haga . b es 2 Mousseline de [, Jrape, 23 yards 
blinding rain, and wind varying around to easterly 3t inches ace yates ; 64 
- y ‘ b . | ad ainete sm aaaletihs coehle aveaats ser Gi oo ote 
and south easterly with high south-easterly sea Cloths — Pilots, 54 @ s6inches ... oe to oa 
until the rgth Angust, at 10 a.m. 3; thence weather Cloths— Presidents, 5 | @ 56 inches 0.50 to o60 
cleared and wind decreased to strong yale from| Cloths—Unian, 54 w 36 inches ........ 035 to 260 
south east, with heavy southerly squalls and rain]  Plankets—Searlet and Green, 4 to 34 th, 
Petes ieee Weekes coun adeestoraue. JO 33 ty 4 38 


to arrival. Arrived at Yokohaina the 20th August, 
at liam, 

The British steamer Benlavig, Captain Freeman, 
reports:—Left Kobe the 17th August, at 4 20 
p.m. ; had cloudy weather, appearance of storm, 
and bad weather setting in; barometer falling 
and heavy sea from S.S.W.; proceeded within 20 


MICTALS, 
Rather better feeling, and some trade in Bars at 
a slight improvement in price. Quotations here, 
however, do not keep pace with the tise on the 
home side, and importers groan over the untvemun- 
erative business. Some little passing in Wire 
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Nails at late rates, but stock is large with plenty 
of fresh arrivals. 
pamoreecun, 
What Bars, iach. .ccccccseeeseeee coe ae eee 
Flat Bais, hinch.......... ce 
Round and square up to 2 inch 
Nailrod, assorted ..........c. ccc csces + 2.90 to 3.00 
Nailiod, small size . 


Tron Plates, assorted . 3.30 to 3.60 
Sheet Iron...............5 3.80 to 4-20 
Galvanized Iron sheets . 6.80 to 7.00 
Wire Nails, assorted .... 4-10 to 4.90 
Tin Plates, per box. sae §.00 tO 5.30 
Pig Tron, NO. 30 .icceeeeeececeeeec cece essen 1.50 to 1.55 


KEROSENE, 
There have been 30,000 cases Comet sold at $2, 
and 13,000 Phoenix at $1.964. Market weak. 
Further arrivals expected soon, and some holders 
feel inclined to be moving at some reduction in 
price. Stock about 350,000 cases of all brands. 


QUOTATIONS, 


Chester vo... 
Comet 

Devoe . 
Russian ........ ee 


$2.05 to 2.10 
1.974 to 2.02} 
1.95 to 2.00 
t.go to 1.95 


SUGAR. 

Since our last report we have had a better in- 
quiry for Takao sugar, and sales reported are 2,000 
piculs at $4, 14,000 piculs at $3.96 per picul, and 
3,500 piculs at $3.92 per picul, making 19,500 
piculs, sold for the week ending to-day. Sales of 
White Refined have been extremely moderate; 
transactions being 50 piculs at $9.55 per picul, 550 
piculs at $8.80 per picul, 300 piculs at $8.773 per 
picul, and 200 piculs at $6.40 per picul. Prices for 
Takao have stiffened again, and a decline of abont 
Io cents per picul for White Refined has occurred, 
but in other sorts business is dull and lifeless. 
remorse! 


White Refined . . $6.85 tog 60 


. Manila ..... 4.00 to 4.30 
Taiwanfoo .. + 3.40 to 3.60 
Pentama..... + 3.30 to 3.45 
Namiida + 290 to 3.00 
Cake 3.90 to'4.00 


teitteeetsreteseresare 3.90 to 3.96 
EXPORTS. 
2 RAW SILK, 

Our last issue was of the 16th instant, since 
which date the recorded settlements are 989 piculs, 
comprising Hanks ror piculs, Filatures 508 piculs, 
Pe-reels 156 piculs, Kakedas 195 piculs, Oshue 29 pi- 
culs. In addition t6 these figures, Direct shipments 
have been 146 bales, making the total export busi- 
ness of the week. 1,135 piculs. 

As mentioned in our last, sellers were anxious to 
be moving, and prices for most descriptions have 
been easy. Filatures of full size have been es- 
pecially weak, and buyers for the States have 
taken full advantage of this fact, thus securing 
some prime summer reelings at prices much be- 
low those at which the month opened. 

Telegraphic intelligence from European marts 
is not so good’; and silks for that quarter show 
some decline, although nothing like so much as 
those of fuller size. 

Arrivals have been plentiful, and stocks now give 
a good assortment in most kinds of silk. Present 
stock in Yokohama is 4,500 piculs, giving an 
increase of 600 piculs on the week in spite of the 
business done. 

Quotations generally are somewhat reduced from 
last week, and with firm offers in hand we could 
no doubt secure further concessions. 

There have been three shipping opportunities 
during the interval, French, German and Ame. 
rican maits all taking cargo. The Gwalior (18th) 
carried 529 bales, chiefly for France. The General 
Werder (18th) had 4r bales for Italy and the south 
of Europe; and the City of Rio de Faneiro, which 
left port yesterday morning, took 652 bales for the 
New York trade. These departures bring the 
present export figures up to 4,919 piculs, against 
4,390 last year and 3,451 al same date in 1887. 

Hanks.—Fair business at slightly lower prices. 
Among the most recent sales are Shimare at $542}, 
Shimonita $540, Shibukawa $500. 

Filatures.—Here there has been a large trade, 
buyers for America operating freely at the low 
prices named by holders. Most of the business 
has been done at or near the following quotations : 
—Nanshinsha $670, Kaimeisha $660, Shichtyoset 
$650, Tenrusha, Chuyosha, Shinmetsha, Tokosha, 
all at $645, Kinposha and equal $635. Some No. 
1 Koshu fil, reported at $6373. Fine sizes ‘are 
lower than they were a week ago, and not much 
business passing in them just now. 

Re-reels—These have followed Filatures in 
their downward course, especially the better kinds, 
A sale of Kosuisha Tortoise is reported to day at 
$625, and Shorusha has leen done at $620. Bushz 
re-reels are in some demand at quotations. 

Kakeda.—A fair demand at prices something 
below the top notch. Recently the desideratum 
has been for quality at or below $580. Sellers are 
inclined to be current and to move off their goods 
on arrival from the interior. 

. 


Oshu.—A few small parcels taken up for Europe. 
Sendai medium done at $555, with Hamatsuki— 


good—at $547}. 
QUOTATIONS. —NEW SILK. 
Hanks—No. 1 ....c.cccccecccese see sac eeee 
Hanks—No. 2 (Shinshu).. 
Haale lo 2 Losi) te 
Hanks—No. 24 (Shinshu) ead to 540 
Hanks—No. 24 (Joshu) .. . oe to a, 
Nanks—No .24 to 3 ..... » §10 to 515 
Hanks—No. 3. ...... + 500 to 505 
Hanks—No, 34 ..ccccccccccceeee see 490 to 495 
Wilatures—Kxtra 10/12 deniers .. we 740 to 750 
Filatures—Extra 13/15 denies .... ... 670 to 680 
Vilatures—No. 1, 10/13 deniers .... + 700 to 710 
Vilatures—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers. 640 to 650 
Vilatures—No. 14, 13/16, t4/t7 deniers 620 to 630 
Filatures—No. 2, 10/15 deniers ....... +. 670 to 689 
Filatures—No. 2, 14/18 deniers . +. 600 to 610 
ilatures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers . + §80 to 590 
Re-reels—Extra ........0...ceseeseeeeees ss 710 to 715 
Re-reels—( Shinshu & Oshu) Best No.1 «. 650 to 660 
Re-reels—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers ......... 630 to 640 
Re-reels—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 deniers » 620 to 625 
Re-reels—No., 2, 14/18 deniers ....... + 600 to 610 
Re-reels—No. 24, 14/18 deniers . - §70 lo 580 
Re-reels—No. 3, 14/20 deniers 550 to 560 
Kakedas—Extra ... « 650 to 660 
Kakedas—No. 1 
Kakedas—No. 14. 
Kakedas—No.2 . 
Kakedas—No. 24 . 
Kakedas—No. 3.... 
Kakedas—No. 34. 
Kakedas—No. 4... 
Osha Sendai—No, a4... 
{flamatsuki—No. 1, 2... 
Hamatsuki—No., 3, 4 
Sodai—No. 24 = 


Export Raw Silk Tables to 23rd Aug., 1889 :— 
Swasur 1849 90. 1R88.Kg. 1BK4-8K, 


$545 to 550 
+ §40 to 545 


«. 630 to 640 
+ 610 to 620 
+ 590 to Goo 
«+ 570 to 580 
++ 560 to 565 
+» §50 to 555 
+++ 540 to 545 
++ §§0 to 560 

+ 540 to 550 
520 to 530 


Barus. Watma, Bataan, 

Murope a, 2,507 25535 1,743 
America .... 2,357 1,834 1,666 
Votal anu. {Bales 4864 4309 5,409 
Piculs 4,919 4,390 32451 
Settlementsand)irect 2 T"": BIGUEES fen ens 
Export from ist July } 52750 4,035 51700 
Stock, 23rd Aug. ...... 4,500 7,200 7,100 
Available supplies to date 10,250 13,235 12,80ce 


WASTE SILK. 

Settlements for the week are not large, the total 
being 164 piculs, divided thus :—Noshi 114 piculs, 
and Kibiso 50 piculs. 

The trade has fallen away considerably, and in 
fact during the last few days has been absolutely 
nil, [tseems that consumers abroad cannot pay 
the prices asked by sellers here, and we look for a 
lower market ere long. Holders themselves realise 
the fact that, unless a genuine improvement 
supervenes, they must soon lower their asking 
prices. 

The arrivals are large and stocks increased. 

The Gwalior (18th instant) took 45 bales A'’oshi 
and Krbiso for Marseilles, and the General Werder 
one bale of Krbrso for the same port. Present ex- 
port figures are 521 piculs, against 1,160 piculs last 
year, and 1,110 piculs at same date in 1887. 

Pierced Cocoons. — Nearly 1,000 piculs have come 
down but at present no sale and no sign of one. 

Noshi.—General demand has died away; the 
principal purchases have been in Oshz sorts at 
quotations, 

Kibiso.—A small business, chiefly in Filature 
kinds at §110—and thereabouts. 

Nothing done in other descriptions. 

QUOTATIONS.— NEW WASTE. 

Pierced Cocuons—Good to Best... 

Noshi-ito—Filature, Best ........... 


"$140 to 145 


Noshi-ito—Filature, Good .... +. 120 LO 125 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Medium .... v. 100 to 115 
Noshi-ito—Oshin, Good to Best . 120 to 135 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Best. .......... _ 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Good .. _ 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Medium... _ 
Noshi-ito—Bushu, Good to Best . 120 to 130 
Noshi-ito—Joshu, Best. .......... _- 
Noshi-ito—Joshu, Good .. 85 
Noshi-ito—joshu, Ordinary .. 79 to 82 
Kibiso—Tilature, Best selected . ve E10 to 115 
Kibiso—Filature, Seconds ....... ++ 100 to 105 
Kibiso—Oshu, Good to Best 80 to 90 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Best........ 70 to 80 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Seconds 55 to Go 
45 lo 50 


Kibiso—Joshu, Middling to Common. 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Good .............- 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Medium to low . 
Kibiso—Neri, Good to Common . 
Mawata—Good to Best 0.0.0 .066 cee ceeeee eee 
Export Table Waste Silk to 23rd August, 1889 :— 
Saason 1889-90. 1888-89, 1984-88, 


Kiso Josh Good to Fair... 


Picuns. Preves. Picurs, 

Waste Silk... cc ceeeee eee 502 1,160 1,107 
Pierced Cocoons ......... 19 _ 3 
521 1,160 1,110 

Settlementsand Direct FICULY, rICULA, Pictla, 
Export from 1st aly ¢ 1,150 290 14350 
Shack. 23rd August...... 7,250 6,900 6,200 
Availablesuppliestodate 8,400 7,190 7,550 


Exchange closes easy at the following rates :— 


Lonpon, 4 m/s. Credits, 3/13; Documents 3/18; 6 
mn/s. Credits, 3/12 ; Documents 3/1; New York, 
30 d/s. U.S.G., $752; 4 m/s. U.S.G., $763; Paris, 
4 0/s., fes. 3.943 6 m/s. fes. 3.96. 


Estimated Silk Stock, 23rd August, 1889 :— 


Raw. PICULS, PICULS. 
Hanks ......cseeeee 760 
Filatures + 1,950 
Re-reels ... » 1,200 
Kakeda . 280 
Oshu .... 305 
Taysaam 5 


Total piculs ...... 4,500!  ‘Yfotal piculs ...... 7,250 
TEA. 
We have no change in prices to report, although 


the tone of the market for lower grades is firmer. 
Purchases since our last issue amount to 2,385 
piculs, divided among the following grades :— 
Common, 195 piculs; Good Common, 15 piculs; 
Medium, 555 piculs; Good Medium, 660 piculs; 
Fine, 375 piculs ; Finest, 325 piculs; Choice, 210 
piculs; Choicest, 30 piculs, and extra Choicest, 20 
piculs. - The total settlements for both ports 
amount to 17,450 piculs more than for the corres- 
ponding period last year, but the figures for the 
wholeseason 1889-90, will probably not Le in excess. 
The first crop of leaf was 10 per cent short of last 
year, and of this there is none remaining in the 
producing districts, while a year ago thee was a 
considerable quantity, estimated by the growers 
at 25,000 piculs. ‘Io make up this deficiency the 
second and third pickings must be larger than be- 
fore ; but at present there is no evidence that they 
are so; and although the pickings still go on the 
producers can do better with the leaf by making it 
into Fine and Good Medium, than into Medium 
and Common grades. The production of Tea is 
certainly falling off in several districts, where the 
shrubs have been removed for the more profitable 
cultivation of the mulberry. Shipments from Japan 
have reached the enormous figure of 4,500,000 Ibs. 
of fired Tea within the past ten days. The 
steamer Oanfa sailed from Yokohama on the Ist 
instant with 274,880 Ibs. for Canada. The British 
ship Wildwood sailed on the 16th taking 32,313 
Ibs. for New York, 979,152 Ibs. for Chicago, 292,522 
Ibs. for Canada, and 1,160 Ibs. for the Pacific 
Coast; total, 1,305,147 lbs. from Kobe. From Yo- 
kohama the same vessel had 25,905 Ibs. for New 
York, 523,596 Ibs. for Chicago, 338,132 lbs. for 
Canada, and 6,100 Ibs. for California ; total, 893,733 
Ibs. The schooner Queen took 316,360 Ibs. for San 
Francisco, from Yokohama. The Oceanic sailed 
on the rith with 4,632 Ibs. for New York ; 138,413 
Ibs. for Chicago, 33,535 Ibs. for Canada, and 
24,071 Ibs. for San Francisco; total 200,651 Ibs. 
from Kobe. From this port the same vessel toolc 
31,148 lbs. for New York, 272,256 Ibs. for Chicago, 
26,864 Ibs. for Canada, and 80,812 Ibs. for San 
Francisco, aggregating 411,080 Ibs. The Parthia 
sailed on the 15th instant with 3,500 Ibs. for 
Chicago, 138,163 Ibs. for Canada; total, 141,663 
Ibs. from Yokohama; 9,750 Ibs. for New York, 
24,721 Ibs. for Chicago, 183,900 Ibs. for Canada, _ 
and 24,298 Ibs. for San Francisco, aggregating 
242,669 Ibs. from Kobe. The Altonower sailed on 
the same date with 50,814 Ibs. for New York, and 
167,533 Ibs. for Canada, amounting to 218,347 Ibs. 
The City of Rio de Faneiro sailed on the 22nd with 
25,914 Ibs. for Chicago, and 313,835 Ibs. for 
San Francisco, or a total of 339,749 Ibs. 


PER PICUL, 
COMMON ..ecsceesssseecseceseeeesseresscesseseeceee O12 & under 
Good Common . we = 13 to1g 


Medium .......... 15 to 16 
Good Medium . 17 to 18 
Fine ... 19 to 21 
Finest . 22 to 24° 
tite diced .. 26 up’ds 
OICEBE ... cee cece eee as . 
Extra Choicest .........sc0scsssecescsscesens scenes } Nominal 


EXCHANGE. - 


Exchange is unaltered. 


Sterling—Bank Bills on demand............... 3/02 
Sterling—Bank 4 months’ sight .... ve 3/1E 
Sterling—Private 4 months’ sight . oe 3/th 
Sterling—Private 6 months’ sight . 3/1 
On Paris—Bank sight ..........:0...cscenseeeeee B87 
On Paris—Private 6 months’ sight............ 3.96 
On Hongkong—Bank sight ...........:.c00 £%/, dis. 

On Hongkong—Private 10 days’ sight ...... 14 °/, dis. 
On Shanghai—Bank sight ..............0008. 73 

On Shanghai—Private 10 days’ sigh 734 

On New York—Bank Bills on demand...... 74} 

On New York—Private 30 days’ sight ...... 752 

On San Francisco—Bank Bills on demand. 743 

On San FranciscoPrivate 30 days sight... 753 


i xtkinsows | 
ENGLISH PERFUMERY, 


surpasses all others for iis natural fragrance. & 
ESSENCE OF WHITE ROSE 
FRANGIPANNE = | 


YLANG YLANG [A 


STEPHANOTIS | OPOPANAX 


and other wel!-kno 


, 7n Perfumes are un- [fe 
i equalicd for their A ligl 


tful and lasting 
Of all Dealers, and of the Manufacturera, 
J. & E. ATKINSON, 


24, Clad Bond Street, London, 


Testo yrk -A.“ White Rose’ on e Golden iva 
Lyre,” with Address in fall. . 


January sth, 1889. 


THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES, 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


Perens suffering from weak or debilitated 

constitutions will discover that by the use 
of this wonderful medicine there is ‘‘ Health 
forall.” The blood is the fountain of life, and its 
purity can be maintained by the use of these Pills 


Sir SAMUEL BAKER, 

_in hiswork entitled ‘“‘The Nile Tributaries in 
Abyssinia,” says—‘‘I ordered the dragoman 
Mahomet to inform the Faker that I was a 
Doctor, and I had the best medicines at the 
service of the sick, with advice gratis. In I 
short time I had many applicants, to whom a 
served out a quantity of Holloway’s Pills. These 
are most useful to an explorer, as possessing 
unmistakable purgative properties they create 
an undeniable effect upon the patient, which 
satisfies them of their value.” 


SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts 
and ulcerations of all kinds. It acts miracu- 


lously in healing ulcerations, curing skin 
diseases, and in arresting and subduing all 
inflammations. 


Mr. J. T. COOPER, 


in his account of his extraordinary travels in| 


China, published in 1871, says—‘‘I had with 
me a quantity of Holloway’s Ointment. | I gave 
some to the people, and nothing could exceed 
their gratitude; and, inconsequence, milk, fowls 
butter, and horse feed poured in upon us, until 
at last a tea-spoonful of Ointment was worth a 
owl and any quantity of peas, and the demand 
became so great that I was obliged to lock up 
the small remaining “‘ stock.” 

Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendor's 
throughout the World. 
May 1st, 1889. 


CONSTITUTION OF JAPAN: 
LAWS APPERTAINING THERETO 


IMPERIAL OATH & SPEECH. 


HE above, in Pamphlet Form, in Wrapper, 
stitched, has been issued THIS MORN- 
ING, and can now be obtained at this Office, or 
of Messrs. Ketry & Warsu, Limited, No. 28. 


PRICE FIFTY CENTS. 
Post Free in Japan. 
“Japan Main” OrFIcE, 
February 18th, 1889. 
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YARROW’ 3 
SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 


Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN HOUR. 


PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT ‘RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER. 


Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 


MACHINERY CONSTRUCTED 


FOR Boats BUILT ABROAD. 


YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition. 


And see that each Jur 
in Blue Ink across the Label. 


To be had of all Storekeepers and Dealers throughout India. 


Cookery Books Fort Free on Application to the 


ompany. 


_ LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co., Limited, 


Sold wholesale by COCKING & Co,, Yokohama. 


bears Baron Liebig’s Signature 


DK NEE AY 2 FAL 
6 FIREST — AND CHEAPEST 


MEAT-FLAVOURING 
STEGK FOR SOUPS, 
MADE DISHES AND SAUGES, 
Invaluable for India as 
an Efficient Tonic in all 
cases of Weakness. 
Keeps good in the hottest 
Climates, and for any 
length of time. 


Fenchurch Avenue, Londoa, England. 


Cookery Books on Application to office of this paper. 


The Universal Remedy for 
Headache, Heartburn, Indigestion, Sour 
Bilious Affections. 


Acidity of t 


SRS: Se ae The Physician’s Cure 
| Gast for Gout, Rheumatic 
2k. “9 Gout and Gravel; the 
Saco safest and most gentle 
*) Medicine for Infants, 
+* Children, Delicate Fe- 
PJ males, and the Sick- 
ness of Pregnancy. 


NOW poe 


Demy 16 mo., 40 pp, 
UR KNOWLEDGE of CHOLERA, 
a Scientific Treatise, by Dr. Van DER | 
Heypen, Physician to the General Hospital, &e. | 
Chapters are devoted to the following Subjects: 


Tue Comma BaciLtus. ; 
Tue PatHotocy oF CHOLERA. 
Means oF PREVENTION. 

REcEPTIVITY OF THE Bopy. 
PREVENTIVE INOCULATION, | 
ANNIHILATION OF Bacreria. : 
TREATMENT. 


To be obtained at the Office of the Yapan 


Afatl, price Firty Cents. 
Yokohama, January 30th, 1889. 


“THE TOKYO MATL 


“THE ONLY FOREIGN NEWSPAPER PUBLISHED IN 
THE CAPITAL OF JAPAN. 


HE TOKYO MAIL” is a tri-weekly 
Journal published in Tokyo on Turspay, 


, THurspay, and Saturpay Morninés, price yen 
16 per Annum. 


‘Subscriptions and Advertise- 


| ments received at the KOBUNSHA, Dobashi, 
: Tokyo; and at 72, Main Street, Yokohama. 


January rst, 1889. 


Printed and Pablished for the Prorrievor at §2, Main Street, - 


Settlement, by James Extacort Beatz, of No. 22, Bluff, 
Yokohama—Sati URDAY, AUGUST 34, 18fg. 
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A REVIEW OF JAPANESE COMMERCE, POLITICS, LITERATURE, AND ART. 


REGISTERED AU THE G.P.O. 
AS A NEWSPAPER, 


No. 9.] 


YOKOHAMA, AUGUST 31s1, 1889. 


CONTENTS. 


Suamary or News 
Norzs 
Lavpina ARTICLES :— 
Treaty Rights of Foreigners .. 
A Successor to Thackeray 
Needless Unpopularity daa” Senue susie a 
The Advantages of a Phonetic System of Spelling in the 
Yeaching of English 
CORRESPONDENCE :— 
“*Claudius ”’ 
Tue Sapporo AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE ... 
Tar-Centenary oF Tokyo 
Letre+ FRoM Korga........ 
Leiter FRom Lonpon 
Traps Report ..... 
Satine Race .... - 
Botter Exprosion at SHancuat 
Ratuways tn Cuina 
Discovery oF an Assyrian Liprary 3,500 Years OLD... 
THE TRIAL OF THE PYX cic ceccccceeceescceeesessteeeeeeteeee 
Larest TeceGRaMs ........ 
Sateeine INTRULIGENCE 
Comaexrciat INTELLIGENCE .. 


The Jagan Weekly Wail, a 


“© FAIS CE QUE DOIS: ADVIENNE QUE POURRA !”’ 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
No notice will be taken uf anonymous correspondence. 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the ‘ JAPAN 
WEEKLY Malit,’”’ must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer, not for pubiication, but as a 
guarantee or good faith. It is particuiariy requested that 
all letters on business be addressed to the MANAGER, 
and Cheques be made payable to same ; and that literary 
contributions ve addressed to the EDITOR. 


YoKouaMa: SaATuRDAY, AUGUST 31ST, 1889. 


BIRTHS. 
On August 26th, at 3, Yamato Yashiki, ‘Tokyo, the wife 
of Ernest L. Jamns of a Son. 
On the zoth August, the wife of JouN CoLE HARTLAND 
of. a Daughter. 
DEATH. 


At the General Hospital, on the 21st August, at 1 0’clock, 
Auousr F. [sEGRE, aged 61. 


OF NEWS. 


SUMMAREF 


Count Yamacata, who is now in Europe, will 
return to Japan about the end of next month, 


Tue Authorities are considering the advisability 
of reducing the present postal charges for 
abroad. 


Mr. Tsvjt, Vice-Minister of State for Fduca- 
tion, returned to the capital on the 27th instant 
from Isobe. 


Tue Yushukan (exhibition of arms), at Kudan, 
which is how closed, will be re-opened on the 
Ist proximo. 


Mr. Sonopa, Japanese Consul in London, will 
shortly be appointed Vice-President of the 
Bank of Japan. 


Mr. Funaxosnt, a Senator, who is now in 
Europe on official business, will return to the 
capital shortly. 


A project has been started by residents of Sai- 
tama to form a cotton spinning company with 
a capital of yen 500,000. 
Prince Fusuiur left Tokyo on the morning of 
the 26th instant for Narashino, Chiba Prefec- 
ture, on official business. 


Mr. Mortsutma, President of the Tokyo Drug- 
gist Company, has applied to. the Tukyo City 
Government Office for permission to duuble the 
present capital of yen 100,000, and also to 


revise the present regulations of the company, 


i825 [Vov.7Xal. 


| Yoshidacho, Kyoto, will take place on the rith 


as resolved on at the late special meeting of} proximo. 


shareholders. 


Prince Kacno Hrroyasu returned to the capital 
on the 23rd instant from Atami, where His Im- 
perial Highness had been staying for some time. 


Ir is stated that Major-General Nagayama, 
Chief of the Hokkaido Administration Board, 
will be raised shortly to the Peerage, by being 
created a Viscount. 
Tue half-yearly general meeting of shareholders 
of the Yokohama Specie Bank will be held on 
the roth proximo, after which a special meeting 
will take place. 


+ | THE Tokyo City Government Office has sanc- 


tioned the establishment of the Tokyo Plait 
Company, at Tori Sanchome, Nihonbashi, with 
a capital of yen 100,000. 


Admiral Viscount Enomoto will be 
present. Various Governors, Prefects, Sec- 
retaries, and Superintendents of Sections for 
Scholastic Affairs in Local Government Offices, 
as well as Directors of Normal and Higher 
Middle Schools throughout the empire, will be 
invited to take partin the ceremony. 


Ir is stated that two appointments to the rank 
of Field-Marshal will be announced shortly. 
According to investigations made by the Au- 
thoritics, Count Yamagata obtained his present 
rank of Lieut.-General in 1872, while Counts 
Kuroda and Saigo were raised to the rank of 
Lieut.-General in 1874, and Viscount Torio 
in 1876. Inall probability Counts Yamagata 
and Kuroda will be promoted to Field-Marshal, 
and it is rumoured tiat the same rank will be- 
conferred on one of the Princes of the Blood. 


A project has been started by Messrs. Sugano, 


Tue Tokyo City Government Office has sanc-| Hayashi, Zugawa, and other residents of Toyama 
tioned the establishment of the Nihoubashi Fish) Prefecture, to form a company, to be called the 


Company (Limited), at Honfunacho, Nihon- 
bashi, with a capital of yen 150,000. 


On learning of the damage caused by the floods 
in Nara Prefecture, the Emperor and Empress 
were graciously pleased to grant ye 1,000 and 
yen 300, respectively, towards the relief of the 
sufferers. 


Tue laying of rails between Kobe and Hyogo 
on the line of the Sanyo Railway Company has 
been completed, and permission to open traffic 
was given to the Company by the Railway Bureau 
on the 26th instant. 


Rrestpents of Shizuoka have applied to the 
Shizuoka Local Government Oftce for permis- 
sion to form a company to be called the Shizu- 
oka Electric Light Company, with a capital of 
yen 60,000. 


A CANAL three miles in length and 24 feet in 
width is to be constructed between the Nagoya 
Railway Station and = Ichinomiya (Atsuta). 
Work will be commenced about the end of next 
month, The estimated cost is yen 120,000. 


A suarp shock of earthquake was experienced 
in the capital on the 26th instant at 3h. 27m. 
13s. p.m. The duration was one minute, and 
the direction was from east to west, the maxi- 
mum horizontal motion being 1.4 milimésre in 
10.6 second, and the maximum vertical motion 
0.2 milimétre in 0.4 second. 


Tux Emperor anp Empress have becn gracious- 
ly pleased to contribute yew 1,000 and yer 300, 
respectively, towards the fund for the reliet of 
the sufferers by the late violent earthquake 
shocks in Kumamoto Prefecture. The Em- 
peror has also granted yen 1,500 towards the 
relief of the sufferers by the floods in Wakayama 
Prefecture, the Empress contributing yen 500 
to the same object. 


Tue fire reported on the rgth inst. at a kerosene 
well in Niigata Prefecture was more serious 
than at first supposed. Owing to a strong 
easterly wind the flames extended in various 
directions, and 58 houses, 22 godowns, 3 tele- 
graph posts, and: 34 kerosene tanks were de- 
stroyed, 2 houses were demolished to arrest the 
progress of the fames, and 3 others were partially 


|damaged, before the fire could be got under 


control, 


THE opening ceremony of the new buildings of 
the Kyoto Third Higher Middle School, at 


Takata Rice Export Company, with a capital of 
yen 100,000, which will be raised from the 
public in shares of yen 50 each, Fushiki, in 
Etchu province, having been fixed on as one of 
the special ports for the exportation of staple 
articles under Law XII, ‘The head office will 
be situated at Takata in Echigo province, with 
branches in Tokyo and other important locali- 
ties, with a view to the transport of Etchu rice 
to Tokvo, Osaka, and Hokkaido, and its export 
from Fushiki. The promoters intend to apply 
shortly to the Government for a charter. 


AN improvement has taken place in the Import 
trade, and there have been large sales of Yarns, 
though the business done may not have been 
quite so remunerative as desired. There have 
been close upon 2,000 bales taken, more than 
three-fourths of which were English spinnings, 
and these are now firmly held at the advance 
recently obtained. Bombays continue weak. 
Shirtings have seen some enquiry, but buyers 
shy at present prices, and Weollens are held for 
higher rates. In the Metal trade there appears 
a disposition to move among buyers, and Bars 
command higher figures; but Wire Nails and 
Tin Plates do not go off. There is no change 
in the value of Kerosene, though in the absence 
of business in American rates may he called 
nominal, but a large parcel (60,000 cases) 
of Russian is reported sold at $1.93. The 
Sugar market has improved, and Takao has 
been sold at an advance of 4 cents. Whites 
have also changed hands at full rates. A fairly 
large business has been done in the principal 
Export, though business in Silk is becoming 
more difficult through the attitnde of holders and 
the rise in exchange. The silkmen are com- 
mencing to cry ‘wolf ” in regard to the new crop, 
and attempt to raise prices by saving the outturn 
will not come up to anticipation. There is no 
visible proof of this, however, and conditions 
in the markets of Europe and America do not 
warrant any advance on present prices ; indeed, 
the contrary is more likely to be the case for 
immediate extensive transactions in Silk. Waste 
Silk has been fairly brisk at full rates, though 
buying las been far from general. Arrivals 
come freely, and there is a good supply of all 
| oraddes. The Tea trade continues on a small 
scale, 1,500 piculs being the purchases of the 
week. Prices for most grades are unaltered, 
Fine and upwards being an unquotable fraction 
easier. The trade for the season has been 
156,070 piculs, against 150.960 piculs at same 
date last year. Exchange has risen in sympathy 
with silver in London, and is fairly firm. 
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NOTES. 


DISCUSSIONS AT THE OFFICIAL RESIDENCE OF THE 
MINISTER OF STATE FOR FORKIGN AFFAIRS. 


Unpker this heading, the Hochs Shimbun of the 
16th instant has the following note :—‘‘ On the 
14th instant Count Okuma, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, resumed with the English Minister 
negotiations for the revision of the treaty at 

o'clock in the morning, and remained with him till 
2 o'clock p.m. After parting from him, Count 
Okuma received at his official residence Count 
Soyejima, Viscount Torio, Court Councillor 
Nishimura, and Senators Kaieda and Harada, in 
pursuance of a former arrangement. This was 
about 3 o'clock, There ensued some discus- 
sions about the revision of the treaties, Count 
Soyejima was the first to open the discussion, 
by declaring that the terms of the new treaties 
ought to be so changed as to assure the imme- 
diate and unconditional recovery of tariff and 
judicial antonomy. ‘The Minister of Foreign 
Affairs replied as follows: ‘Such a scheme is 
more easily stated than executed. No doubt, 
mere abstract considerations suggest various 
courses for treaty negotiations. But practically 
certain conditions and relations (yukskakaré) 
have sprung up during the past history of our 
foreign intercourse. It1s utterly impossible in 
practice to realize our hopes by an immediate 
and entire abolition of the existing treaties, 
under which foreigners are authorized to enjoy 
great privileges.’ (According to our informa- 
tion, before the present proposed treaties were 
submitted to the Powers concerned, our Govern- 
ment made some preliminary negotiations with a 
certain great Power for the immediate recovery of 
judicial antonomy, but it being found impossible 
to gain a hearing for such aclaim, the best possi- 
ble practicable arrangements have been made in 
the new proposed treaties. Some tacit allusion to 
this circumstance may perhaps be found’ in 
the above mentioned reply of the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs). The Minister continued— 
‘On such an impracticable basis, lam very 
sorry to say that it will be impossible for me to 
discuss the matter with you.’ After this the Count 
held no more conversation with Count Soejima. 
Court Councillor Nishimura and Senators 
Kaieda and Harada did not take any part in 
the discussion thoughout the meeting. During 
the rest of the meeting, Viscount Torio was the 
principal speaker. The conversation between 
him and Count Okuma lasted two or three 
hours. The principal point of the Viscount’s 
objection was the alleged breach of the spirit of 
the Constitution. In the first place, he main- 
tained that even the employment of naturalized 
foreigners would be contrary to the spirit of the 
Constitution, and, though there were some other 
minor points, his arguments were nothing more 
nor less than a repetition of the grounds of 
opposition already well-known to the public. 
It is said that his arguments may be summed 
up thus: that the enactment of the Naturaliza- 
tion Law is simply a means of evading the 
Constitution; that, when the foreigners appointed 
to judgeships are naturalized, their terms of 
office cannot be limited to a certain number of 
years, they must hold office for lie; and that, 
since certain restrictions exist in the qualification 
of judges of the Supreme Court as to previous 
service (in inferior courts of law), the enact- 
ment of exceptional provisions on this point 
would amount to subjecting internal laws to the 
convenience of treaty revision. The existing 
treaties are evidently contrary to two Articles of 
the Constitution, thereby injuring the sovereign 
powers of the Emperor. As long as the pro- 
visions of the Constitution are not disregarded, 
other minor laws may ‘be altered in order to 
take off the national disgrace by the abolition 
of extra-territoriality, This is generally ad- 
mitted by the public. But Viscount Torio 
did not say a word on these important points, 
and, putting away on the shelf. as it were, the 
disgrace involved inthe maintenance of the exist- 
ing treaties, he is reported to have declared that. 
though the new treaties are notexpressiy contrary 
to the provisions of the Constitution, they are 
inconsistent with its spirit, and that it is un- 
desirable to alter laws (on account of treaty 
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revision). The words “the spirit of the con- 
stitution” are said to have been heard outside 
the room very frequently. But Viscount Torio 
is not one of the thoughtless opponents of the 
new treaty programme. He suggested to Count 
Okuma that, leaving as they stand those treaties 
which have already been signed, the arrangement 
as to the employment of naturalized foreigners 
should be entirely struck out from the treaties 
to be hereafter negotiated. This suggestion 
was rejected by Count Okuma, who declared 
that such inconvenience must be borne, or 
else there is no hope of abolishing the extra- 
territorial system, which is at present a stand- 
ing disgrace to the country, and that therefore 
he was unable to follow the advice of the Vis- 
count. The guests then took leave, Viscount 
Torio saying to Count Okuma that he would no 
longer hold any more discussion with’ him on 
the question of the treaty revision. The con- 
versation of that day is said to have been more 
animated than on farmer occasions. It is also 
said that Viscount Torio seemed from the out- 
set to be determined not to be influenced by 
the arguments of Count Okuma. As to Messrs. 
Nishimara, Kaieda and Harada, they were en- 
tirely silent, so that it is difficult to say whether 
they entertain the same views as those of 
Viscount Torio.” 


BUDDHIST TEMPLES AT KYOTO. 


Kyoto may well be called the ‘centre of 
Buddhist influence in this country. Almost 
every sect has there what is called the houzan, 
or head temple, which has supreme spiritual 
authority over all the other temples of the sect 
throughout the country, 
Shimpo, the following is a table showing the 
number of temples at Kyoto for the years 1879, 
1884, and 1889 :— 


Sect. 
Tendai-shtt oo... 
Shingon-shh 
[édo-siit ... 
Rinsai sho 
S6d6 sht 
Obaku-sh 
Shin-sha . 
Nichiren- 
HieshQ.... 
Yoz-sho... 


From the above it will be observed that the total 
number of sacred edifices in Kyoto has been 
gradually but steadily diminishing during the 
past decade. The ¥17/ has no statistics similatly 
applicable to the whole country, but there can 
be no doubt that the same process of diminu- 
lion is going on everywhere. It would, however, 
be erroneous to conclude from this circumstance 
that Buddhism has been losing its influence in 
proportion. Whatever may be its future pros- 
pects in this country ; whatever may be its 
ultimate fate in direct competition on equal 
terms with Christianity, no ene can question the 
fact that since the time of the Restoration there 
has been a remarkable revival of activity within 
the camp of the Buddhists. Why, then, this 
decrease of their places of worship? Under the 
former régime, Buddhist priests enjoyed great 
official protection and favour; Buddhism had 
almost the status of a national religion. The 
principal temples of each sect had ample 
endowments, from the Imperial Court, or the 
Tokugawa Government, or the local clans. 
Thus, temples which would have been entirely 
useless under ordinary circumstances sprang 
up.in every part of the country. With the in- 
auguration of the present system of Government, 
however, official favours have in most cases been 
withdrawn, and, as a consequence, the number 
of temples is simply returning to its normal 
point. 


SOM INTERESTING STATISTICS. 

Tue statistics published by the recently created 
Agricultural Department of the United States 
give some interesting facts touching the possi- 
bilities of American exports abroad. Europe. 
the only market of the United States for cereals, 
raises for her own consumy lion 1,200.000,000 
bushels of wheat, that is, more than half of the 
world’s crop and twice thatof the United States. 
but is none the less under the necessity of im- 
porting annually about 144,000,000 bushels, of 
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which 95,000,000 come from American ports. 
Of oats, Europe imports 19,000,000 bushels, 
and the United States exports 2,500,000, im- 
porting, however, 7,500,000 bushels of barley; 
while of maize, Europe produces abvut 
30,000,000 bushels, and the United States 
exports 68,000,000 bushels, of which total Great 
Britain takes 62,000,000, or nearly two-thirds, 
Europe imports more than  1,000,000,000 
pounds of rice, none of which, however, comes 
from the United States; while of potatoes 
she grows more than she needs; and exports 
from Canada and Germany supply the defici- 
ency of the American crop. Of the various 
European countries, only Great Britain, Bel- 
ginm, and Portugal do not produce enough 
butter for home consumption ; and a deficiency 
of 25,000,060 pounds thus arising is made good 
chiefly by American exports, amounting to 
24,000,000 pounds. The deficiency in cheese, 
140,000,000 pounds, is covered in its larger 
part by the importation from the United States 
of 118,000,000 pounds. Of the cotton import- 
ed, the United States furnishes 1,850,000,000 Ibs. 
out of a total demand of 2,636,000,000 Ibs. From 
South America, Asia, Atrica, and Australia, 
Europe takes more than twice, sometimes three 
times, as much wool as from the United States, 
but four-fifths of the wool manufactured by that 
country is also produced by it, while 69,000,000 
pounds are annually imported in addition. 
Europe produces as much tobacco as the United 
States, and could easily increase her production 
so as to dispense with importation altogether. 
Of an annual present deficiency of 324,000,000 
pounds, the United States furnishes 242,090,000 
pounds. The lessons, according to their com- 
piler, Mr. Dodge, taught by the statistics of his 
Department are that the export of cheese, and 
also of butter. if of a better quality, might be 
easily increased, and that Californian fruits, 
oranges, and wines might readily find a pro- 
filable sale abroad; while, as a product now 
imported, but capable of a sufficiently large 
home production, sugar (for the importation of 
which all the flour and wheat exported scarcely 
pay at present, and are not likely to do better in 
the near future) is indicated, and strongly re- 
commended as an article the more extensive 
cultivation of which would well reward the 
capital and labour that would have to be invest- 
ed. Flax and hemp, the imported fibres of 
which, together with their manufacture, cost 
more than two-thirds as much as the entire 
cotton exportation of the country is worth, come 
second in importance as products that would 
well repay a larger cultivation; then fruits, of 
which $20,000,000 worth are imported at 
present. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

‘*No, I've read enough of it. It’s like all the 
rest,” said Abraham Lincoln, addressing his 
law partner, Wm. Herndon, and pushing back a 
biography of Buike given him for perusal. 
What Lincoln found fault with was the strained 
and exaggerated tendency of the author to 
presenta Burke of well-nigh absolute perfection ; 
but he did not dream.that his then discourse on 
the author's weakness would furnish his law- 
partner with the platform and the text for “the 
true story of a great life,” a biography full of 
personal recollections, and especially outspoken 
as to the infelicities of the private life of the 
martyred President, then still Herndon’s senior 
law-partner. As t0 the public life of Lincoln, 
we get little that is new in this work, written by 
W. H. Herndon and J. W. Weik, and published 
by Belford, Clarke & Co.; but the curtain be- 
fore the married life of Lincoln is some- 
what ruthlessly withdrawn, and the interior 
view thus afforded is to the majority of readers 
as unexpected and startling as it must be pain- 
ful to the President's still living descendants, 
Lincoln’s unbappy courtship of Anna Rutledge, 
terminated so sadly by her death, was followed 
by a peculiar entanglement with Mary Todd, 
his future wife, who very erroneously construed 
his behaviour towards her as implying an in- 
tention of marriage. Lincoln, perplexed by the 
situation, and yet desiring to face it manfully, 
was told by a friend that he must frankly inform 
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the girl that he did not love her sufficiently to 
marry her—a delicate task in which he more 
than failed. Overcome by her tears, Lincoln 
left her home, by his own words in honour and 
duty committed to her for life. On the marriage 
day the bridegroom did not appear: he had 
fled, and was for three weeks in so pitiable a 
condition that the perpetual vigilance of his 
friends only seems to have prevented his put- 
ting an end to his own life. Strangely enough 
—incredible we should call it, were truth 
not often stranger than fiction—a mutual 
friend brought about a meeting at Mary Todd's 
home, and the outcome was that Lincoln ful- 
filled the vow he had made, from a sense 
of duty, not from love or affection. As a 
husband, his biographer praises him faintly, 
while Mrs. Lincoln comes in for a full share of 
disapprobation. Lincoln kept away from her 
as much as he could, and when on a circuit 
sought every pretext to remain away from a 
home that was to him a permanent purgatory. 
Once, a friend, who had been very contemp- 
tuously treated by Mrs. Lincoln, decided to 
make her husband give full satisfaction for her 
conduct. Finding him, and calling him away 
from the crowd he was entertaining by his ini- 
mitable stories, the irate man was interrupted 
in his passionate account by Lincoln’s slow, de- 
liberate, and unspeakably sad question: ‘Let 
me ask you in all candour, cannot you endure 
for a few moments what I have had as my daily 
portion for the last fifteen years?” In justice to 
Mrs. Lincoln, we must add that her temper was 
ascribed by Dr. Dresser, ina letter to Herndon. 
as exclusively due to a cerebral disease. Asa 
lawyer, Lincoln was unmethodical, we are told; 
and, though well versed in legal principles, it is 
doubtful whether he ever read any book on law 
from beginning to end. He read very little, in 
fact; and in his practice he largely trusted to 
the chapter of accidents. He could not, how- 
ever, argue effectively unless convinced of the 
justice of his cause. ‘One morning, not long 
before Lincoln’s nomination,” writes a friend to 
Mr. Herndon, ‘I was in your office and heard 
the following :—Mr. Lincoln, seated at the baize- 
covered table in the centre of the office, listened 
attentively to a man who talked earnestly and 
ina low tone. After being thus engaged for 
some time, Lincoln at length broke in, and 1 
shall never forget his reply. ‘Yes,’ he said, 
“we can doubtless gain your case for you; we 
can set a whole neighbourhood at loggerheads ; 
we can distress a widowed mother and six 
fatherless children, and thereby get for you 
$600 to which you seem to have a legal 
claim, but which rightfully belongs, it appears 
to me, as much to thé woman and her children 
as it does to you. You must remember that 
some things legally right are not morally right. 
We shall not take your case, but we will give you 
a little advice for which we will charge you 
nothing. You seem tobe a sprightly, energetic 
man; we would advise you to try your hand at 
making $600 in some other way!” Lincoln 
believed in a Supreme Being; but, though full 
of natural piety and devoutness, he could not be 
considered orthodox: his views probably agreed 
best with those of Theodore Parker. In his 
public capacity he was the true-born leader o! 
a democracy: accessible, honest, strong, loyal, 
fascinating, sad and yet full of wit and humour, 
and, above all, never extreme in his politics. 
Hence the strong affection of the people for 
“honest Abe,” who, when his death had sealed 
his devotion to liberty, : 


‘* Had mounted Fame’s ladder so high, 
From the round at the top he could step to the sky.”’ 


FEATURES OF THE PRESENT AGITATION. 
Tue Nicht Nichi Shimbun’s warning to its 
readers was a prudent utterance. Finding itsel! 
classed among the journals that supported the 
present scheme of Treaty Revision, our Tokyo 
contemporary took care to explain that it had 
not yet made up its mind, and that it must still 
be regarded as silting on the fence. Naturally 
‘this statement prepared people for a descent o1 
the Opposition side of the fence, and the des 
cent has now taken place. It is true that th 
Nichi Nichi Shimbun still endeavours to pre- 


an impartial attitude. 


and Count Okuma on the other. 
accounts of interviews are generally very un- 
trustworthy, but their defects and misrepresen- 


editor, 
also the interviewed, since the latter, if he be a 


such unsatisfactory and dangerous ordeals. 


cused of indiscretion. 
view in his official capacity to certain members 
of the Government who desired to discuss a 


of such a report when it published it. 


to pieces. 


serve a semblance of neutrality. It comes down 
from its perch, not directly, but vicariously. The 
result, however, is the same; for after publishing 
the extraordinary interview that appeared in its 
columns a few days ago, the Nichi Nicht Shim- 
dun can no longer, we fear, pretend to maintain 
The interview is sup- 
posed to have taken place between the leading 
opponents of Treaty Revision on the one side, 


tations are not always laid to the charge of the 
The interviewer is chiefly blamed, and 


person of prudence, is usually careful to eschew 
In 
the case reported by the Michi Nicht Shimbun, 
the interviewed, Count Okuma, cannot be ac- 
He granted the inter- 


policy initiated by the Minister of State for 
Foreign Affairs, and supported by the Cabinet. 


But the position of the interviewers and of the 
editor of the Nrcht Nichi Shimbun is less un- 
assailable. 
for a moment. 
disfigured merely by a few inaccuracies, or even 
graver errors, the blame might be laid entirely 
on the shoulders of the reporter. 
from first to last it shows the palpable character 
of an attempt to discredit Count Okuma and 
his policy, the affair assumes a different com- 


Let us confine ourselves to the latter 
Were our contemporary’s report 


Bat, when 


plexion. It is quite out of the question 
that the Wreht Nicht Shimbun can have 
believed in) the impartiality or correctness 


For 
Count Okuma is throughout represented as 
having nothing whatever to reply to the argu- 
ments of his opponents. Whenever a difficult 


question is propounded, he takes refuge in 
silence, and his one answer to everything is that 
he believes in his own policy and means to 
pursue it. 
better informed on the subject of Treaty Revi- 
sion than any of the gentlemen who interviewed 
him, and, unless public opinion be greatiy mis- 
taken, he is atleast as competent to judge of the 
merits of an act of State policy. 
asked to suppose that he was either reduced to 
silence or compelled to take refuge in his own 


Now, Count Okuma is incomparably 


Yet we are 


ipse dixtt. And we are further asked to 


suppose that he found nothing to say, though his 


interviewers advanced arguments which the 
most superficial controversialist could have torn 
To refer to those arguments in de- 
tail would be waste of labour: they have 


already been amply discussed and refuted in 


these columns. The point that interests us is 
the action of the Michi Nichi Shimbun. By 


publishing this grossly and glaringly partial re- 


port, the editor has descended from his fence, 
vicariously it is true, but none the less unequi- 
vocally. Unless he takes speedy steps to 
climb back to his neutral eminence, he must be 
content to see his journal ranked with the 


organs of the agitators whose cause is now 


hopelessly lost, and whose policy will present no 
redeeming feature to future generations. 


we * 


The incident itself, considered carefully, is 
even stranger than- the false account of it 
published by the Michi Nichi Shimbun. Who 
were these gentlemen that wailed upon Count 


Okuma, and afterwards caused a misleading re-" 


vort of their interview to be given to the public? 
They were two Privy Councillors, two Senators, 
and a Court Councillor: that is to say, leading 
members of the Government outside the Cabinet. 
How does it happen that these officials, while 
»penly opposing the policy of the Government to 
which they belong, retain their places in the 
Government? Such astate of affairs is scarcely 
conceivable to Englishmen. General Lord 
Wolseley, in a speech delivered some months 
ago, made use of language that was supposed to 
reflect on the policy of the Government. The 
esult was that he only retained his office by an 
‘aborate explanation, Why should General 
iscount Torio, or Count Soyeshima, or Major- 
veneral Harada, or Mr. Nishimura, enjoy in 


Journalistic 


Japan license which in England is considered 
tatal to the efficiency of any administration ? 
To us, we confess, it seems litte short of a 
scandal that Privy Councillors, Senators, and 
general officers should seck to embarrass the 
Government of which they form a part, not only 
by fomenting agitation, but by publishing grossly 
one-sided accounts of interviews between them- 
selves and members of the Cabinet. If such 
interviews are granted, their character is essen- 
tially official, and their publication without the 
consent of the Minister chiefly concerned would 
be called an outrage anywhere outside Japan. 
We do not doubt that Viscount Torio, Count 
Soyeshima, and their fellow-workers feel per- 
suaded of the justice and expediency of their 
cause; but from a Western pointof view we are 
compelled to say that their methods are sub- 
versive of all the canons of good government. 
If, having failed to carry their policy officially, 
they are resolved to push it by public agitation, 
then only one honourable course is open to 
them—to leave the ranks of the Government. 


CHINESE AND JAPANESE ORNAMENTAL DESIGNS. 
An address was delivered on 25th June by Dr. 
Friedrich Hirth, late of the Statistical Depart- 
ment of Customs, Shanghai, before the Berlin 
Society for the study of Anthropology, Ethno- 
logy and Ancient History, on the subject of 
Chinese and Japanese ornamental designs. In 
the course of his remarks, Dr. Hirth (says the 
N.-C. Daily News) gave some interesting par- 
ticulars of a remarkable Chinese book entitled 
* Po-ku-tu-lu,” which was published in the year 
t11g by Wang Fu, an artcritic, who is known to 
the present generation for his knowledge of the 
earliest developments of Chinese art. ‘The book 
was a compilation dealing with a number of 
bronze vessels belonging to the oldest period of 
art (from 1766 to 255 B.C.) Dr. Hirth had 


never, he said, succeeded in obtaining a sight 


of the first edition; but he had succeeded in 


obtaining fragments of the second edition, 
published.1308-12. which, according to Chinese 
bibliographers, was identical with the ed:t/o 
princeps, and in which, differing from all other 
editions, the illustrations of the various vessels 
described were given in the original size. Dr. 


Hirth then exhibited a volume of this rare book, 


which is one of the oldest printed books now in 
Germany. It is printed from wood blocks, in 
large characters ; and the illustrations are still 
perfectly clear in spite of of the age (550 years) 
of the cotton paper on which the book is printed. 
By the aid of these illustrations, to which Wang 
Fu's text is an excellent commentary, scholars 
would be enabled to study the details of ancient 
Chinese methods of ornamentation. 


THE CURRENT NUMBER OF THE “ TENSOKU.” 
THe TZensoku (Nature's Laws) is a monthly 


journal, edited and written exclusively by Mr. 


Kato Hiroyuki, ex-President of the Imperial 
University, and now a member of the Senate. 
Mr. Kato, like Mr. Fukuzawa, is one of the 
liule band of men who have been eminently 
conspicuous as advocates and promoters of the 
introduction of Occidental civilization into 
this country, His opinions are, therefore, held 
in high esteem by the public, apart from their 
intrinsic value. In the last number of his jour- 
nal, published on the 17th inst., the first topic 
treated by the venerable editor is ‘‘ Public Opi- 
nion and Statecraft.” In the” first place, he 
gives a definition of the term Public Opinion: 
it signifies, he says, the views prevailing among 
the higher circles, that is to say, among the in- 
fluential section of the community. ‘The only 
difference between public opinion in states of 
greater and less civilization is that the circle 
representing the sphere of public opinion is 
wider in the one case than in the other. As to 
the origin of public opinion in a particular 
community, Mr. Kato observes that no indivi- 
dual members of the community can be held 
directly responsible for any set of prevailing 
opinions. Public opinion is the result of the 
combination of a number of very complex 
causes, aS, for instance, hereditary ideas, 
sentiments, Customs and manners among the 
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influential sections of society: nobody can 
create it at pleasure. Such being the nature 
of public opinion, statesmen are in most 
instances simply carrying into effect what is 
demanded by the public opinion of the com- 
munities whose affairs they administer. Mr. 
Kato admits, however, that there are excep- 
tional cases, where extraordinary men in- 
fluence public opinion to a greater or less 
extent — as, for example, Napoleon I. and 
Ill., and also Prince Bismarck. He further 
remarks that, such exceptions apart, statesmen 
are merely working within the influence of 
public opinion, The next article is entitled 
‘‘ Advice to the Peers.” Mr. Kato addresses him- 
self to the noblemen who were formerly either 
daimyo or kuge, and not to those newly created. 
After observing that the former dafmyo and 
kuge enjoy the special favour of the Emperor, 
Mr. Kato ventures to ask them if they possess 
either natural capacity or acquired knowledge 
entitling them to superiority over the shrzoku 
and ke/min classes. He even goes so far as to 
state that some people regard them as lucky 
folks, enjoying their present elevated position 
only in virtue of the exertions of their fore- 
fathers. He also calls the attention of the kazoku 
to the fact that there is now springing up in the 
country a class of natural noblemen, among the 
Shizoku and heimin classes. He therefore, 
advises them to cultivate their minds, and at the 
same time to support their titular superiority by 
undertaking some works for the good of the 
community at large. As one of such under- 
takings, he suggests that the kazoku would do 
well to contribute one or two million yen to the 
Imperial University, the independent mainte- 
nance of which is now engaging the anxious 
thoughts of many. Mr. Kato, however, does 
not insist that the Imperial University should be 
the recipient of the donation. If the donors 
think it more desirable, they may as well give the 
money to the Gakushu-in (Nobles’ College). 
All that he pleads for is that the fund thus con- 
tributed should be used in the cause of edu- 
cation, and thal the Gakushu-in should con- 
tinue to be thrown open, as at present, for the 
youths of every class of the nation. He further 
says that the sazoku will not be working for the 
benefit of men who have no claim upon their 
magnanimity ; for as he observes, the youths re- 
ceiving instruction in the institution would be no 
other than their former vassals and their vassals’ 
children. In this way the 4azoku would not 
only benefit the nation at large, but would also 
benefit themselves, as their magnaninous con- 
duct would assuredly raise them in the estima- 
tion of the people. The next subject treated is 
“The Relations between the Rights of the Strong 
and Freedom.” A review of this article, we 
think, had better be reserved for a future oppor- 
tunity, as it is announced that a cognate subject 
will be treated in the next number, in connection 
with the question of the improvement and deve- 
lopment of moral sentiments. In the next 
article, Mr. Kato speaks of the newly elected 
City Councils, especially that of Tokyo. By 
way of preface he remarks that the want of his- 
torical continuity in recent legislation in this 
country has inevitably led to a noticeable lack of 
harmony between the people and the laws. He 
had thought that, at least among the inhabitants 
of the metropolis, there would not be wanting 
men capable of acting in a creditable manner 
under the new condition of things inaugurated 
by the Local Self-Government Regulations. 
But he says that he has been cruelly disappointed 
in this expectation. In support of his opinion, 
he notices the manner in which the Tokyo 
City Council effected an election of substituted 
members of committee. 
last, the Council elected the specified 12 
members of committee; but 4 of those -elected 
declined to serve, and an election of substitutes 
was held on the rgth of the same month. 
Under ordinary circumstances, those who ob- 
tained the next greatest number of votes at the 
time of the first election would have been 
elected, whereas at the second election the 
choice fell on an entirely new set of men. 
Mr, Kato takes this as a proof of the in- 
experience of the members of the City Council 


On the 6th of June 


in political matters. But on this subject we 
cannot help expressing a doubt whether he 
is not rather too hasty in his conclusions. 
Judging from the previous career of many of 
the members of the City Council, we are inclined 
to place entire confidence in their capacily to 
discharge the duties now entrusted to them. 
Lastly, Mr. Kato speaks of the memorial pre- 
sented to the Government by several thousands 
of men and women, for the enforcement of the 
custom of strict monogamy by legal enactment. 
He does not believe that the power of the law 
alone is sufficient to effect the desired end, but he 
heartily welcomes the movement, as a means of 
creating a sound public opinion on this most 
important matter. He thus thinks that, though 
the memorial in question may not be fol- 
lowed by any direct results, it will in the end 
prove highly beneficial to society. 


A CURIOUS CHINESE PROCLAMATION. 
Cura papers translate from the Shéz Pao the 
following curious proclamation in metre of six 
syllables, issued by the Taot’ai of Ningpo to 
agriculturists. 


Frogs are produced in the middle of your fields ; although 
they are little things they are little human beings in form. 
‘They cherish a life k ng attachment to their natal soil, and 
at night they melodiously sing in concert with clear voices. 
Moreover they protect yur crops by eating Iucusts, thus 
deserving the gratitude of the people, Why go after dark 
with lanterns, scheming to capture the harmless and uscfur 
things? Although they may be nice flavouring for yous 
tice, itis heartless to flay them. Henceforward it is for- 
hidden to buy or sell them, and those who do so will be 
severely punished. 5 

Sparrows, again, sing at their seasons sweetly in the 
trees. ‘They are nt like wolves, tigers or leopards 
which may take to injuring men when they grow large. 
Why go cut with nets trying to catch them all from the 
hills and woods? now that for the strong to the slay 
feeble for food is the way of wild beasts and rapacious 
birds! Resist the lust of you: mouths and bellies for 
savoury meals, and thus act in unisun with heaven, whicl: 
loves to preserve life. 

Bott: these sorts of creatures you are furbidden to catch 
from henceforth. Do not flatre: yourselves that after this 
warning the punishment for disoedience will be mild ! - 


CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS. 
Tue Nipponzjin raises an interesting but some- 
what hackmed .question. The Japanese Civil 
Service Regulations provide that official appoint- 
ments shall be conferred only on those who 
have passed prescribed examinations, but make 
an exception in favour of graduates of the Im- 
perial University. The fact that these have 
graduated is accepted as sufficient evidence of 
their literary attainments. Now the meaning of 
this, says the Wippon-jin, is that the University 
becomes a place for manufacturing officials. The 
acquisition of a certain number of marks at the 
final examination means eligibility for asalary of 
so many yen annually. To render the statement 
even more striking, the Tokyo journal puts it 
thus:—an average of 85 marks and upwards in 
each subject at the final examination signifies a 
salary of 600 yer annually ; an average of over 
79 and less than 85 marks signifies a salary of 
500 yen ; and graduation below the last standard 
constitutes eligibility for 450 yen. The conse- 
quence is, the Aéppon-jin says, that students 
think only of cultivating the faculty of cram- 
ming, and sacrifice every thing to acquiring a 
quantity of matter by heart. Therefore our 
contemporary urges the advisability of reform- 
ing the Civil Seryice Regulations. But surely, 
if the evil complained of does really exist, the 
remedy lies in a reform, not of the Civil Service 
Regulations, but of the methods of the Univer- 
sity. That the possession of a University degree 
should qualify a man for appointment to office, 
without further examination, not only seems 
proper, but is also the rule in nyost Western 
countries. The rule, however, is founded on the 
hypothesis that, in order to obtain this degree, a 
student must have gone through a regular course 
of efficient training, and must have imbibed and 
assimilated a fair quantity of useful knowledge. 
If the methods in vogue at the Imperial Univer- 
sity of Japan do not warrant this hypothesis, 
but tend rather to develop the parrot-like faculty 
of learning by rote, then the fault is with the 
University. We have no reason ourselves to 
suppose that the University falls so signally 
short of its proper aim, Lut we should like to 
enquire whether the Appon gin can suggest 


any device for guaranteeing Civil Service Com- 
petitive examinations against the evils that it 
criticises in the University. Those examinations 
are precisely the kind of tests that encourage 
cramming. A University graduate is much 
more likely to possess well digested knowledge 
than a youth specially prepared to undergo the 
ordeal of a civil service examination. 


COUNT INOUYE AND TREATY REVISION. 
Tue public has apparently been in some doubt 
as to the attitude of Count Inouye towards the 
present scheme of Treaty Revision. The 
chagrin of seeing another succeed where he 
himself had failed was apparently supposed to 
have influenced the Count, and persuaded him, 
if not to oppose, at least to maintain a neutral 
attitude. People holding this view cannot 
know much of Count Inouye’s character. Doubt- 
less the late Minister for Foreign Affairs is 
an ambitious man. Without ambition very little 
would be accomplished in this world of ours. 
But to imagine that personal considerations 
could weigh with him for an instant, as com- 
pared with the interests of his country, is to 
misjudge him altogether. Besides, it is a great 
injustice to talk of Count Inouye’s having made 
a failure. Where would the problem of Treaty 
Revision be now, we should like to know, but 
for Count Inouye’s efforts. It was he that 
brought the thing within the range of practical 
politics; and, if the crown of his remarkably 
able policy and admirable tact was not destined 
to be placed directly on his own brow, history 
will nevertheless accord him the credit of having 
led the Foreign Powers to the very verge of the 
solution worked out by his succeessor. If 
Count Okuma’s opinion on this matter were 
asked, we have no hesitation in asserting that 
he would frankly and gratefully acknowledge 
the truth of what we have here stated. Indeed, 
unless report be very incorrect, Count Okuma 
has been perfectly plain-spoken on this subject, 
and has even taken care that the Cabinet should 
understand his views—a fact not less creditable 
to his magnanimity than to his discernment. 
Count Inouye's position, then, is that of a man 
who watches the achievement of an end largely 
contributed to by himself, and of the highest im- 
portance, as he believes, to his country. The 
Fi7i Shimpo is doubtless quite correct when 
it asserts that he stoutly maintains the neces- 
sity of carrying through the present scheme 
of Treaty Revision, however numerous may be 
the memorials against it presented by private 
persons or political parties. He is not opposed 
to modifications, if such should seem advisable 
and prove practicable. _ But the idea of Japan’s 
withdrawing from her position he pronounces 
intolerable and out of the question, The Frjz 
Shimpo does not publish this as a special item 
of news; to do so would scarcely have been 
necessary. It merely mentions it incidentally 
to a statement that some of Count Inouye’s 
warmest supporters, as Messrs. Shibusawa, 
Masuda and Okura, knowing his views, and 
being anxious to organise commercial prepara- 
tions for. mixed residence, have been exerting 
their influence with the Count to induce bim 
to abandon his intention of resigning the port- 
folio of Agriculture and Commerce. 


THE LOSS OF THE “ ALTNACRAIG.” 
A MarINE Court of Enquiry was held in Hong- 
kong on the 15th respecting the loss of the 4//- 
nacratg, The Courtfound that on “the morning 
of the r4th July at 7.25 a.m. she struck on 
a reef and sustained so great a damage that 
she shortly afterwards filled with water, and had 
to be abandoned, in Lat. 90 N., Long. 118.20 
E. We are of opinion that safe and proper 
courses were steered up to the time when the 
cross bearings were taken at 5.30 a.m. on the 
14th, and that the course subsequently set would 
have been the proper one supposing the posi- 
tion given by these bearings to be correct. “But 
we are strongly of opinion that this position 
was not a reliable one. The bearings were 
taken in a rough and ready manner, without 
either the azimuth ring. style pin or compass 
corrector, The differer-ce beiween the Leanings 
was only thrice points and they were laid off on 
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a chart of comparatively small scale, all of which 
combined was conducive towards error. Sup- 
posing the courses and distance to have been 
correctly kept, and there is no evidence to lead 
the Court to a contrary opinion, the error 
brought about by such combination of less than 
one point each of the bearing would place the ship 
on the reported Marabout Shoal at the time of 
striking. Against this,’ however, is the evidence 
that the island Koma Komayan was on the port 
bow of the vessel, steering S.W. and this could 
not have been the case if the shoal is in the posi- 
tion marked on the chart, and the vessel struck it. 
The case is so circimstantial, and there being 
no written evidence, the logs having been lost, 
we are not prepared to say that the master has 
been guilty of not navigating his ship with 
sufficient and seamanlike care, and we do not 
therefore deal with his certificate. We would, 
however, recommend him to have more care 
for the future in dealing with cross bearings. 
The rush of water into the ship, after striking, 
appears to have been so great that no effort to 
keep her afloat would have been of any avail. 
The officers and crew appear to have con- 
ducted themselves properly, and proper discip- 
line appears to have been maintained.” 


TER CENTENNIAL ANNIVERSARY OF THE CONVER- 
SION OF TOKYO INTO THE CAPITAL CITY. 
On Monday, the 26th of the present month, hap- 
pened to fallon the Aassaku, thatis to say, the 1st 
day of the 8th month of the oldcalendar. The 
hassaku was formerly celebrated as.a holiday 
throughout the country. As to the origin of the 
celebration we are not able to speak definitely. 
The most popular supposition is that the day is 
kept as a holiday because by this time of the year 
the prospects of the harvest are usually settled. 
The custom has lately fallen into desuetude, 
but this year a project was set on foot by 
the inhabitants of the capital to celebrate the 
day on agrand scale, for it happened to be the 
three-hundredth Aassaku since the entrance of 
lyeyasu into the Castle of Edo, then a small 
and insignificant fortress in the midst of a vast 
wilderness. It is stated in the papers that the 
members of the City Council held a meeting in 
their private individual capacity, to consider 
how the festival should be conducted. They 
decided that national flags should be displayed 
ateach house during the day time, and that 
in the evening paper lanterns should be hung in 
the front of every dwelling. “The Head of each 
Ward was requested by the members of the 
City Council to confer in his private capacity 
with the principal inhabitants of his district, as 
to the execution of the above arrangements. 
The most noteworthy feature of the day was to 
be the part played by the members of the has- 
saku-kat, of whom the most conspicuous per- 
sons are Admiral Viscount Enomoto, Mr. 
Iwasaki Yanosuke, Professor ‘Toyama, Mr. 
Shibusawa Eichi, Mr. Maeshima, Vice- Minister 
of State for Communications, Mr. ‘Taguchi ot 
the Ke/sat Zasshi, and Mr. Masuda Takashi. 
Their scheme was to celebrate the occasion by 
holding some public spectacles, such as horse- 
races, hashigo-nor!, fire-works, musical per- 
formances, &c. The place fixed for these 
entertainments was the race course at Ueno. 
The projectors issued tickets costing one yen, 
to admit the bearer within the enclosure and 

entitle him to refreshments. 


* 
* * 


In the 18th year of Tenshd (1590), the town 
of Odawara and ils vicinity were full of military 
bands, fying the flags of various renowned 
chiefs under Hideyoshi. The Lord of the 
Castle, H6j5 Ujimasa, defied the authority of 
Hideyoshi, and refused to pay homage to him. 
Ujimasa was at this time chief of the cight 
provinces of the Kan/é, that is. the Provinces 
of Hitachi, Kazusa, Shimosa, Kozuke, Shimo- 
zuke, Awa, Musashi, and Sagami. He was 
therefore by no means a despicable enemy ; 
and Hideyoshi thought it necessary to march 
against him at the head of a great army led 
by veteran captains. Tyeyasu of course accom- 
panied the Zarké to Odawara. The Hdéjé 
forces withdrew within the castle, and defended 
it most resolutely. The advancing troops had 


to wait until want of provisions should compel 
the besieged army to surrender. In the 7th 
month of the siege, H6j6 Ujimasa surrendered 
with his followers. and the ancient family which 
had ruled over these districts for five genera- 
tions became extinct with him. While en- 
camped at Odawara, Hiceyoshi promised 
lyeyasu to give him the eight provinces of the 
Kan/{6 then under the sway of the H6j6, should 
Ujimasa be vanquished. When Iyeyasu, in 
answer to a question of the Zasko, replied that 
he should in that case fix his abode at Oda- 
wara, Hideyoshi told him that there was a place 
called Edo in the province of Musashi, and that 
it was incomparably the best residence he could 
choose. Upon the fall of the Castle of Oda- 
wara, lyeyasu accordingly received the grant of 
the eight provinces mentioned, in lieu ot his for- 
mer domain, which consisted of the five provinces 
of Mikawa, Suruga, T6t6mi, Kai, and Shinano. 
He thereupon removed to the Castle of Edo on 
the rst of the 8th month (A4assaku) in the same 
year. At that time the site occupied by the 
present city of Tokyo was part of a vast expanse 
of wilderness called the Musashi-no. Nobody 
could have supposed that such a place would 
be selected by Iyeyasu. According to an an- 
cient document, it is stated that, when it was 
known that the provinces of the Kan/é had been 
granted to lyeyasu, his generals thought that 
either Odawara or Kamakura would be selected 
for the castle-town ; and “when,” continues the 
writer, “it was announced, after conference 
with Lord Hideyoshi, that Edo had been de- 
cided upon, everybody clapped his hands and 
wondered atthe decision.” In another old work, 
called ‘* Buke Gundan,” it is stated that at this 
time a marshy plain overgrown with rushes and 
reeds extended to the east of the castle. Ac- 
cording to the same authority, the Bancho, that 
is, the region lying to the north of the British 
Legation, was first levelled and laid out for the 
sashtki of some of the guards, and the elevated 
portion of Hongo was parcelled out to other 
vassals. Also, Kojimachi and its vicinity were 
early settled by merchants and artisans. The 
marshy district to the east of the castle was then 
gradually drained, by dredging the beds of 
streams and constructing embankments against 
the inroads of the sea. Another authority men- 
tions that, when this portion of the plain, was 
opened up as the merchants’ quarter, nearly 
half of the people settling there came from the 


province of Ise. 


* 
* * 


Writing on the celebration of the Aassaku, the 
Nicht Nicht Shimbun \ately called the attention 
of its readers to the fact that the day ought to be 
commemorated, not as an anniversary of the 
entrance of Iyeyasu into the Castle of Edo, but 
as the anniversary of the birth of the city of Edo. 
Our contemporary observed that it would be 
quite natural and proper, in celebrating the third 
centetiary of the latter event, to pay respect to the 
man who founded the city, and to wistr well to 
the family that maintained its prosperity. But 
the importance of clearly keeping in view the 
distinction above mentioned was justly insisted 
on. The Michi+ Nichi Shimbun regretted that 
people had not begun to think of the matter 
earlier, for, had they done so, there would have 
been ample time to make the necessary prepara- 
tions for a really appropriate celebration. 


TARDY PRUDENCE. 
Some eleventh-hour discoveries appear to be in 
progress in distinguished quarters. One of 
them, according to the ¥/@ Shimpo, has just 
been made by Count Terashima, Vice-President 
of the Privy Council. It is that people who 
have not had an opportunity of studying the 
text of the new Treaties and the documents 
connected with them are not in a position to 
commenton them, The Count proposes, there- 
fore, to refrain from discussion until he finds 
himself able to speak authoritatively. Mean- 
while, he is said to have addressed a memorial 
to the Cabinet, requesting that all the papers 
referring to Treaty Revision shall be snbmitted 
to the Privy Council. It is pleasant to find that 
Count Terashima recognises the impropriety of 
prominent statesmen’s discussing subjects with 


which they are but imperfectly acquainted. If 
others were equally sensible, the public would 
have been saved trom the useless, and in great 
part frivolous, agitation of the past two months. 
But the Count’s memorial—if, indeed, anything 
of the sort has been presented by him—ought 
not to have much chance of success. There is 
no reason why the routine of administrative 
functions should be disturbed because a few 
members of the Privy Council desire to take 
an active part in business lying beyond their 
legitimate province. ‘Fhe conduct of the Treaty 
Revision negotiations has been entrusted by the 
Emperor to the Minister of State for Foreign 
Affairs, in conjunction with the Cabinet. If 
this, or any similar, arrangement is to be upset 
simply because the curiosity of another Depart- 
ment of State impels it to have a finger in the 
pie, the machinery of government will soon 
be thrown completely out of gear. 


; *" * 

The silly misconceptions into which people are 
betrayed who undertake to discuss documents 
that they have not studied, are well illustrated 
by Viscount Torio’s reported interview with 
Count Okuma. The Viscount is represented 
as having endeavoured to prove that, according 
to the revised ‘Treaties, Japan is bound to coimn- 
plete and promulgate her new Codes within a 
certain term of years; which condition he 
denounced, as involving foreign interference in 
the domestic legislation of the empire. He 
might with equal truth have asserted that the 
Treaties pledge Japan to adopt Christianity by 
an appointed date. The country, as we ex- 
plained more than once in previous issues, 
enters into no engagement whatever with respect 
to the completion and promulgation of her 
codes. What she promises is that she will 
postpone the final abolition of Consular Juris- 
diction until a certain time shall have elapsed 
after the promulyation of the Codes. As far as 
Treaty Revision is concerned, she need not 
promulgate the Codes for the next fifty or even 
hundred years, if she be thus minded. Vis- 
count ‘Torio’s objection—if it really took the 
form reported by his supporters among the 
press—proves conclusively that he has not 
mastered even the salient features of the prob- 
lem he undertakes to discuss. 


THE SANYO TETSUDO KAISHA’S LINES. 


Tue section between Kobe and Himeji is 
at present the only opened portion of the Saityé 
Tetsudo Kaisha’s lines. ‘The company is now 
employed in extending the line as far as 
Onomichi in the Province of Bingo. From 
Himeji to Okayama, the course of the railway has 
been fixed, but west of Okayama there have 
been some difliculties in the selection of the 
route. Two have been proposed; one running 
through the inland districts, and the other along 
the sea-coast. The former is said to be the 
easier to construct, and the value of the 
land is also much cheaper along this line. 
The coast route, on the contrary, traverses 
densely inhabited districts, passing on its 
way such flourishing towns as Kurashiki, Ta- 
mashima and Kasaoka, and will consequently 
carry more Uaffic than the inland line. Mr. 
Nakamigawa, the President of the company, 
recently travelled over both districts, and is re- 
ported to have decided in favour of the coast 
line. The work will be commenced before the 
close of the present year, and will be finished in 
about twelve months. 


THE “TOKYO SHIMPO”’ AND ‘‘CLAUDIUS.” 


Tue Zokyo Shimpo notices a letter addressed 
to the Fapan Gazelle over the signature of 
“Claudius.” The subject discussed in the 
letter is the foreign judges to be employed in 
the Japanese Supreme Court under the Revised 
Treaties. ‘‘Claudius"—-who, by the way, 
adopts the peculiar method so often practised 
in this Setement of attacking one newspaper 
anonymously in the correspondence columns of 
another—avers that a foreign legal expert who 
gives up his practice at home. and comes here 
to take a judgeship which be had no chance of 
obtaining in his own country, cannot hope to 
command public confidence. The Japan 
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will certainly be found in opposition to every|them the option of becoming naturalized, no 
Government measure, and the newsmongers| diplomatic agreement could deprive them of 


Gazetle, which has throughout treated the 
question of Treaty Revision and the agitation 
against it with sound, practical sense, publishes 
“ Claudius’” letter, but refrains from comment- 
ing on it. The Zokyo Shimpo, however, seems 
to allach some importance to the point raised 
by ‘‘ Claudius,” and opines that the letter may 
have been written. by Mr. Lowder. We think 
we can safely assure our Tokyo contemporary 
that this conjecture is erroneous. Mr. Lowder 
is notin the least degree likely to have com- 
mitted himself to such a proposition. For he 
knows perfectly well, as we all know, that 
there are hundreds of first-class barristers, 
men of the highest legal attainments and 
unimpeachable character, who would gladly 
come to Japan to serve on the bench of the 
Supreme Court, and who, in that capacity, 
would command the entire confidence of their 
nationals. Japan's difficulty will be, not to 
succeed in her general purpose, but to choose 
from among the many available candidates. If 
a man forfeits his tide to public confidence be- 
cause he gives up his practice at home in order 
to accept a more dignified and lucrative ap- 
pointment abroad, why should British Judges 
in the East command confidence, seeing that, 
almost without exception, they are men who 
originally sacrificed their chances of success at 
home to the prospect of a moderate competence 
at the bar in some colony or settlement? 


THE BISEI ELKRCTRIC RAILWAY COMPANY. 


AccorpDinG to the Choya Shimbun, an electric 
railway is now contemplated by a number of 
wealthy merchants and capitalists of Nagoya 
and Ise, besides a few of Tokyo and Osaka. 
‘The company is to be called the Bisei Denki 
Tetsudo Kaisha. The line is to start from the 
Sasajima station on the Tokaido Railway, at 
Nagoya, and, running in a south-westerly direc- 
tion, to extend as far as Kuwana in the Pro- 
vince of Ise, where it will be connected with the 
line of the Kansei Tetsudo Kaisha. The 
capital of the company is yew 350,000, divided 
into 17,500 shares of sen zo each. Mr. Kaga 
K6ichiro, of Nagoya, recently came to Tokyo as 
the representative of the projectors of the com- 
pany, and after making all necessary arrange- 
ments, called at the Cabinet Office on the 
6th jnstant to present an application for a 
charter. As to the profits of the projected line, 
the projectors are confident that it will be easy 
to obtain a dividend of twenty per cent. annually, 
without taking into consideration the probable 
increase of traffic by the opening of the Kansei 
Tetsudo Kaisha’s line. . 


RAILWAY BETWEKN SAKAl AND WAKAYAMA. 
Ir is in contemplation, we believe, to constructa 
railway between Wakayama, the castle-town 6f 
Kii, and Sakai in Izumi, which latter town was 
connected several years ago with Osaka. The 
surveys have been already finished, and steps 
are about to be taken for the acquirement of land 
on the proposed route. Seven intermediate sta- 
tions will be established, at Minato, Otsu, Kishi- 
wada, Sano, Ozuki, Fukahi, and Awafu. The 
entire length of the line is about tlrirty-two 
miles. The site of the terminus at Wakayama, 
it is said, will be selected after the proposed iron 
bridge over the river Kinokuni has been 
completed. Iron bridges are to be constructed 
over some other rivers. The most difficult part 
of the line. however. will be in the vicinity of the 
celebrated Katsuragi-san. In this district no 
fewer than four tunnels will be necessary. On the 
whole, the line is expected to be one of the most 
difficult that have yet been constructed in this 
country. 


FEATURES OF THE POLITICAL CAMPAIGN. 
We cannot but admire the ingenuity displayed 
by the Opposition journals in their campaign 
against Treaty Revision. The discussion of 
the question on its merits having long ago 
ceased from sheer inanition on the side ofthe 
attack, nothing now remains but to keep 
public attention alive by busy stories about 
the doings of this or that politician.  Vis- 
count Tani is always a resource. It has 
come to be understood that Viscount ‘Tani 


accordingly feel quite safe in attributing to 
him’. whatever steps rumour suggests. His 
latest performance, according to the Seon, 
is of a novel character. Count Kuroda, our 
contemporary asserts, was a supporter of Vis- 
count Tani in the anti-revision agitation ot 
1887, whereas the Count is now a strong parti- 
san of the other side. so strong indeed that he 
even rivals Count Okuma in his anxiety to see 
the work of revision accomplished with all 
speed, Astonished and perplexed—so we are 
told—by this altered attitude, the Viscount has 
addressed a memorial to the Minister President, 
asking for the latter’s “‘reasons in writing,” to 
which polite demand Count Kuroda has na- 
turally made no sort of reply. Probably dis- 
dainful silence is the best answer to agitators so 
blind to their country’s interests as the party of 
which Viscount Tani is a leader. 


a "2 


Meanwhile, there are evident signs that the 
agitation begins to recognise its discomfiture. 
“When you have a bad case, abuse your op- 
ponent’s attorney,” and, when arguments fail, 
attribute motives to your adversaries. The 
Nippon jin adopts the latter method. It divides 
the six journals most actively engaged in the 
discussion into three groups, namely, the Hoch 
against the Wrppon, the A/ainicht against the 
Nichi Nichi~when did the Nicht Nich? openly 
espouse the cause of the Opposition, we should 
like to know—and the Choya against the Horon. 
The A%ppon having been of late under sentence 
of suspension, the Hochi is said to have had 
things all its own way, though we doubt whether 
the organ of the Karshin-éo ever gave itself much 
concern about the attacks of the Mippou. “It 
is for the public to judge,” says the Azppon-jin, 
‘“between the merits and the demerits of the 
argument, but we beg the readers of these 
journals to consider whether the editorial pens 
move of their own accord, or whether they move 
in obedience to unseen influences.” It is true 
that the M7ppon jin’s insinuation may be in- 
tended to apply generally, but, having regard 
to that journal’s previous attitude, we read its 
words as a pro-opposition utterance, and wel- 
come them as an evidence of discomfiture. 


IMPOSSIBLE 
Ir is remarkable how 


DIPLOMACY. . 

easily people persuade 
themselves of the truth of anything which they 
wish to believe. The Tokyo Aoron, with a 
distinct proviso that it does not vouch for the 
accuracy of ils assertion, states that the Repre- 
sentative of a certain Power, supposed to be 
Great Britain, contends not only for the foreign 
origin but also for the foreign nationality of the 
four Judges to be employed in the Japanese 
Supreme Court under the Revised Treaties. 
This vague rumour, avowed ly founded upon un- 
certain evidence, is adduced by one of our local 
contemporaries in support of its curious conten- 
tion that the nationality of the Judges is a vital 
question. Now we do not deny that, asa point 
of prejudice, some persons may be disposed to 
think that, by changing his nationality, a legal 
expert loses his ability to interpret the law 
correctly, or forfeits his title to be regarded as 
an impartial interpreter. With those entertain- 
ing such a view it would be fruitless to argue, 
since they obey sentiment, not reason. But 
have they ever considered the consequences of 
bringing the question of the Judges’ nationality 
into the field of diplomatic discussion? Sup- 
pose it were stipulated on the one side, and 
agreed on the other, that the Judges must retain 
their foreign nationality, would not this be im- 
posing an arbitrary and unjustifiable restraint 
upon the personal liberty of the Judges? For 
itis to be presumed that a naturalization law 
will soon be enacted by the Government of 
Japan, enabling any foreigner to become a 
naturalized Japanese. Jn the presence of such 
a law, the Judges would have the same right as 
any one else to hecome naturalized. Is a 
special exception to be made in their case, and, 
if so, how is it to be made ? Obviously, a diplo- 


| 


the right. It would be necessary, either that a 
special law should be promulgated excepting 
the four Judges from the operation of the 
general law, or that the -general law itself 
should be repealed. Obviously, the former 
course would be absurd, and we thus arrive 
at the conclusion that the original nation- 
ality of the Judges could only be pre- 
served by an agreement on the part of the 
Japanese Government to abstain from promul- 
gating any naturalization law whatever ; an 
agreement to deny the privilege of naturaliza- 
tion to foreigners altogether. There is not the 
smallest chance of the Government's agreeing 
to anything of the sort, we think. If one or 
two persons are silly enough to imagine that a 
man loses moral caste by changing his nation- 
ality for the purpose of discharging judicial 
functions, thougl: he may do so with propriety 
and honour for the purpose of carrying on 
trade or otherwise making money, that is cer- 
tainly no reason why a civilized Government 
should abstain from a legislative act everywhere 
regarded as essential to international intercourse. 
The fact is that this question cannot be properly 
dragged into the field of diplomacy. It con- 
cerns the liberty of the subject, and Great 
Britain, we imagine, would be the last Power in 
the world to insist upon any arbitrarv interference 
with that. 


THE BLUE POLES OF THE PALACE. 
Tue artistic instinct, so conspicuously displayed 
by the Japanese in all their own customs and 
fashions, seems sadly at fault when they attempt 
to deal with anything foreign. Witness their 
ideas of foreign houses and foreign furniture, 
not to speak of foreign dress. And, to descend 
from generalities to particulars, look at the 
poles that carry the wires for the electric light- 
ing of the Imperial Palace in Tokyo. The 
principal entrance’ to the Palace is designed 
with great taste: it is at once picturesque and 
imposing. But, all over the wide space beycnd 
the first bridge, bright blue poles have been 
erected. A pole supporting electric wires is 
not a graceful object at the best of times; but, 
when ils lanky obtrusiveness is rendered doubly 
apparent by a coat of the vulgarest and crudest 
blue paint, it becomes a veritable horror. 
Why cannot the Palace poles be coloured 
white, or green? Some years ago, Tokyo was 
afflicted by a shocking epidemic of just such blue 
as has been daubed over these electric sticks. 
A speculator had imported a large quantity of 
blue paint, which, being put up to auction, and 
sold very cheap, as it deserved, became un- 
happily accessible. Yokohama seems to be at 
present threatened with a similar epidemic : 
several houses on the Bluff have been covered 
with a Satanic red, such as persons of distem- 
pered fancy would be likely to use for colour- 
ing an iron foundry. It can’ scarcely be ima- 
gined, however, that the Palace poles were 
converted into brimstone for reasons of eco- 
nomy. 


THE OPPONENTS OF TREATY REVISION. 


Tue opponents of Treaty Revision, at least 
those outside of the Government, seem to 
have agreed to make concerted movements. 
On the 18th instant representative members 
of political parties, club associations, and 
newspapers hostile to the proposed treaties, 
met at the Nakamuraré Restaurant, Ryégoku, 
Tokyo. The number of persons assembled 
was about 170. There was no_ political 
speech, and the meeting is said to have been 
conducted very quietly. Its purpose was to 
bring into close union the principal persons 
opposed to the treaty programme of Count 
Okuma, It was decided that the politicians 
of this school should deliver speeches at the 
Chitoseza Theatre on three days, the 25th, 
26th, and 27th instant. The principal in- 
gredients of the newly agglomerated group 


jare (1) the Daido Danéelsu, (2) the con- 


servatives of various kinds—such as, (a) the 


matic note could not tonch them, nor yet a ‘section of the rising generation represented by 


thousand diplomatic notes. 


If the law gave the Nrppon and the Wippon-jin, (0) 
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Shimetkat (a political conservative club) of 
Kumamoto, of which Mr. Inoue Ki, Mr. Furu- 
sh6 Kamon, and Mr. Sassa Tomofusa are the 
guiding spirits, and (c) those conservatives who 
regard the views of Viscount Torio with re- 
verence ; and (3) anumber of men not grouping 
themselves under any leader or associating their 
names with any political faction. Of those 
falling under the first category, the principal 
persons are Messrs. Oye Taku, Oi Kentaro, 
Yoshida Masaharu, Ueki Yemori, and Kéno Hi- 
ronaka. The Wippon and the Vippon-jin school 
is represented by Messrs. Sugiura JGk6, Kodera 
Shinsaku, Kikuchi Kumataro, Fukutomi Taka- 
sue, Miyako Yujiro, and others; the Kumamoto 
conservatives have already been spoken of. As 
to independent opponents, Mr. Oyagi of the 
Tokyo Bar, Mr. Igarashi, and Mr. Asaina of the 
Tokyo Shimpo, may be mentioned. The names 
of these gentlemen and their numbers suggest 
a good idea of the nature of the agitation. We 
are sorry to observe Mr. Inouye Ki among 
them, but apparently the rumours recently cir- 
culated about this gentleman’s determined hos- 
tility to the new Treaties were well founded. 
For the rest, however, though some of those we 
have mentioned are undoubtedly men of talent 
and resolution, they cannot be regarded as 
leaders of any considerable section of public 
opinion, or as wielders of any appreciable poli- 
tical influence. 


THE “ ANADYR.” 

CEYLON papers report that the Anadyr is going 
to pieces. The break-up of the Anadyr from 
the force of the sea (says one journal) isa most 
unfortunate thing for the Messageries Company, 
who were full of hopes that she might be raised, 
and who had taken the precaution to send a 
skilled engineer to Aden to assist in raising her. 
We learn that the captain of the Preussen and 
“others visited the scene of the wreck in small 
boats, going as close as they could. They found 
the masts and a little of the funnel above water, 
but the force of the seas had snapped the vessel 
in two in the centre, and the forward and after 
parts thus lay at an angle, hopelessly broken 
up. The steamer will, it is said. have to be 
blown up, as she lies in a position dangerous to 
vessels entering and leaving the harbour. 
There is a large quantity of specie on board, 
being taken out, it is said, to pay the troops in 
Tonquin, amounting altogether to 2,000,000 
frcs., to save which an effort is sure to be 
made. 


MR. FUKUCHI AND THE BRIBERY CASE. 


We read in the Voron Shinshi that one of 
the Committee appointed by the Tokyo City 
Council to investigate the charge of bribery 
preferred against its members was instructed 
to wait upon Mr. Fukuchi, and to obtain from 
him a written statement which should be 
inserted in the Committee’s report. Of this 
statement the Foron professes to have learned 
the gist. It isto the effect that Mr. Fukuchi 
acknowledges having received certain money 
from the persons interested in obtaining a re- 
duction or the remission of the tax called /uésn, 
but declares that the sum was given simply as 
an honorarium for services rendered in drawing 
up a draft petition and conducting certain in- 
vestigations. Even before he became editor of 
the Nicht Nicht Shimbun, Mr. Fukuchi was 
known as a writer of quite exceptional skill, and 
he asserts that since he ceased to take an active 
part in journalism he has often been asked to 
prepare petitions and memorials, receiving for 
the service such sums as a thousand or even two 
thousand yen. The money paid to him by the 
proprietors of casinos in the Yoshiwara was 
for such work, and he declares it to be wholly 
a mistake to suppose that he received as much 
asa sen in his official capacity of member of 
the City Council. Meanwhile the case against 
the Zozad Shimbun, alter a lengthy inteirup- 
tion, was resumed on the 19-h instant. Among 
the witnesses examined was Mr. Ozawa Moto- 
suke, of the Famato Shimbun, Tis testimony 
was to the effect that the keepers of the casinos 
applied originally to Mr. Yoshida Rokuzo for 
advice with reference to the tax, and that Mr. 


Yoshida took counsel of Mr. Fukuchi. The|Hidakagawa were also destroyed, the cul- 
result was a meeting of several persons interested, | tivated land and fields near the village of Gobo 
at Mr. Fukuchi’s house, when it was decitled to! being under water to a large extent. The 
present a peution to the Tokyo City Council.|Gobo district office was flooded, and a num- 
A sum of one thousand yen was put up to pay ex-| ber of important documents, &c., were covered 
penses, and divided in the proportion of four to; by sand and mud. The district office was 
six between Messrs. Fukuchi and. Yoshida: It)opened temporarily in the police station. In 
was further agreed that an additional sum of | Wakanomura two structures only remained out 
four thousand yew should be subsequently paid, | of sixty houses, and over 50 persons are missing, 
but for what purpose the Yorou’s report of the| An official of the Nishimura district office, who 
evidence does not say. ‘The investigation ap-|/arrived at Wakayama on the evening of the 
pears, however, to have taken a direction that) 22nd instant, reports that atabout 4 p.m. on the 
can scarcely fail to lead to a complete elucida-| 19th an inroad of water took place at Tanabe- 
tion of this most unpleasant and disgraceful] machi, and in a few moments the floors of 
business. the buildings in the vicinity were covered. 
Many houses in the district were carried away, 
and about 300 persons are said to have, lost 
their lives. All villages within an extent of 
four rZ are more or less submerged. In Cho- 
raihonmura several hundred houses were washed 
away, leaving only 11 buildings standing. Many 
persons are reported to have lost their lives in 
this district also. 


THE JAPAN RAILWAY COMPANY. 


At the extraordinary general meeting of the 
shareholders of the Japan Railway Company, on 
the 17th instant, at the Koseikan, Kobikicho, to 
consider the construction of a branch line from 
Utsunomiya to Nikko, the project submitted was 
unanimously approved. As to the method of de- 
fraying the expenses (estimated at 400,000 yen), 
it was agreed that no new shares need be raised, 
but that the necessary sum should be supplied 
from the reserve fund of the Company, and 
that, when that fund falls short of require- 
ments, a temporary loan may be resorted to, 
It was further agreed that application for per- 
mission to begin the construction of the line 
should be at once presented to the Govern- 
ment. It is stated that, should the application 
be granted, the work will be at once undertaken. 
so that the line may be opened for traffic before 
the summer of next year. 


* 
* # 

According to a telegram published inthe Aichi’ 
Nicht Shimbun on Sunday last, the total num- 
ber of persons drowned in the floods of the 
2oth instant, in the city of Wakayama, and in 
the districts of Minami-Muro, Higashi-Muro, 
Nishi-Muro, Arita, and Hidaka, is put in round 
numbers at ten thousand, and the number of 
people receiving relief is said to be 20,424. 
According tothe Osaka Asahi Shimbun, the 
volume of the river Kinokuni swelled to an extra- 
ordinary extent, the rise being in some places 
as much as from 13 to 18 ft. above the normal 
level. No bridge over the stream could with- 
stand the force of the flocd. The river steadily 
rose from about 6 o'clock in the evening, until 
at last, near midnight, it began to overflow its 
embankments, and about four miles from the 
city of Wakayama the banks at the village of 
Iwahashi were washed away. Immediately, the 
village and its whole neighbourhood, including 
about forty-eight other hamlets, were covered 
by the raging waters, ‘The depth of the flood 
is stated to have been from 5 to 15 ft. Mean- 
while, in the city of Wakayama, where the 
water of the ditches and canals had already 
overflowed, the streets were soon under water, 
and nearly allthe bridges were carried off. The 
inhabitants declare that such calamitous inunda- 
tions have never before been heard of in the local- 
ity. Ina telegram received by the Department 
of State for Home Affairs, dated the 23rd instant, 
it was announced that the water had begun to 
subside. The neighbourhood of Osaka has also 
suffered very severely from the late rains. From 
a telegram received by the Home Office from 
* # * “Owing to the heavy weather experi- | the Governor of Osaka, dated the 23rd instant, 
enced on the way down from Yokohama, the}it appears that in the districts under the 
P. and O. steamer Gwa//sor was hove-to for 18 | latter's authority relief is being given to several 
hours. The Satsuma Maru left 23 hours after | thousands, The embankments on the Yodo- 
the General Werder, and anchored at Yoko-|gawa and Ikeda-gawa were broken at several 
suka for 16 hours until the gale moderated.|places on the 21st instant, and considerable 
The Werder must have had a bad time of it,|damage was caused to farms, while many 
for she did not reach this port until shortly after; houses were swept away or otherwise in- 
the Saésuma, as the latter passed her in the Kii|jured. According to another official telegram 
Channel. from Osaka, the dispute in reference to cer- 
tain dams between the inhabitants of Banta- 
mura, Yokai-mura, and a few) other villages, 
about which exagerated reports were circulated 
in the capital, sees to have been peacefully 
seUled by the intervention of the police authori- 
ties. Reports from the city of Kyoto, and the 
prefectures of Gifu, Shiga, Mie, Tokushima, 
Nara, and I]yogo, all announce considerable 


THE RECENT STORM. 
Tue recent heavy rains (says the Hyogo News 
of the 22nd) caused floods in the vicinity of 
Osaka, and on Tuesday the first train from 
Kobe had to stop at Ibaraki, as the line further 
on towards Kyoto had been damaged by the 
overflowing of the Ota river. Trains were un- 
able to leave Kyoto owing to the Takase river 
having injured the line, but towards evening 
the damage at the latter place was repaired, and 
traffic was resumed as far as Ota. Shortly 
atterwards the line was further restored. From 
the Western districts we hear that both the Kako- 
gawa and Ichikawa overflowed their banks, and 
that the section of the Sanyo Railway between the 
Ichikawa and Flimeji was entirely suumerged and 
much damaged. The trains only run at present to 
Kakogawa, and it is anticipated that residents 
in the Kamiya district—which was completely 
under water—have suffered very severely. No 
trustworthy particulars are as yet obtainable. 


DISASTROUS FLOODS IN WAKAYAMA AND OTHER 
PLACES. 
Owrne to the heavy rains experienced in Waka- 
yama Prefecture ‘on the 1gth inst., the embank- 
ments of the Kinogawa were destroyed, and 
many houses in Wakayama cily were flooded 
on the following day, the water being over 10 , 
feet deep in someplaces. Variousvillages close to damage to cultivated land, as well as loss 
the city were also more or less inundated, Yuasa, | Of life. 
* . : . % * 

Gobo, and Tanabe being the chief sufferers. * # 

Many buildings were carried away. Intheeven-| The AWieht Nicht Shimbun has most oppor- 
ing the water abated considerably. About thirty | tunely opened a subscription Jist for the relief of 
thousand persons in Wakayama have received | the distressed. Our contemporary also includes 
food and assistance from the local officials. |in the objects of relief the distressed people of 
The embankments of the Aritagawa were also| Fuknoka Prefecture, which locality was visited 
destroyed by the floods; and 5.009 houses close} with floods many weeks ago, as we then noticed 
to the embankments were invaded by the water, jin these columns, Subscribers are desired to 
which rose over the floors. About 200 houses |name the locality or localities the suffercis in 
were either carried away or demolished, and ajwhich they desire to relieve. In case no 
considerable number of persons are reported to} such instruction is given by a subscriber, the 
have received more or less severe injuries,|money contributed by him will be devoted in 
many of them fatal. The embankments of the equal portions to the relief of those in the two 
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Prefectures of Wakayama and Fukuvuka, where 
the damage has been most extensive, 
a 

A telegram from Matsuyama, Iyo province, 
dated the 26th instant, announces that heavy 
rains have fallen throughout the province since 
the evening of the 25th instant, Various rivers 
have overflowed in consequence. The rain was 
still falling at g a.m. on the 26th. The price of 
rice has advanced considerably on account of 
the stormy weather. 


* # 
A telegram from Wakayama, dated the 24th 
instant, states that Messrs. Akiyama and Ta- 
katsu, Secretaries of the Wakayama Local 
Government Office, left that day for Nishi- 
Murogoriand Higashi-Murogori, respectively, to 
enquire into and report on the damage caused 
by the late floods in those districts. The Kuma- 
noza Shrine was carried away by the innunda- 
tion. In Hongumura 180 houses were washed 
away, and 30 persons were drowned. In Higa- 
shi-Murogori and Nishi-Murogori several hun- 
dred houses were demolished, and considerable 
loss of life is reported. In Hidakagori 380 
houses were carried away and 70 houses were 
mure or less damaged, while 120 persons lost 
‘their lives, and 50 others received more or less 
severe injuries, about 5,000 persons narrowly 
escaping death. The Prefect of Wakayama 
issued a notification on the 24th inst., warning 
the people in the vicinity of the flooded distrivts 
to adopt sanitary measures. Another telegram 
from Wakayama, under the same date, an- 
nounces that Messrs. Akiyama and Takatsu, 
Secretaries, accompanied by a number of clerks 
of the Local Government Office and police, had 
left for Tanabe in a steamer, witha cargo of rice 
to be supplied to the sufferers. The district 
“most severely visited in Wakayama Prefect- 
“ure is Tanabe (Nishi-Murogori), where, out of 
1,200 houses, only 200 escaped damage, the 
remainder being carried away, demolished, 
or submerged. About 300 persons are re- 


ported to have lost their lives. 


* 
* * 


According to correspondence from Osaka, 
dated the 22nd instant, in reference to the late 
floods there, 6 houses were destroyed, and 3 
sustained more or less damage, in Minami- 
gori, while the river banks to the extent 
of 128 ken, and roads to the extent of 5 
‘ken, were destroyed. In Yakamigori, one 
bridge was carried away, and the embankment 
to the extent of 2 sen was destroyed. In Hine- 
gori, 5 houses were destroyed, and 8 bridges 
were washed away. In Ajikubegori, 23 houses 
were destroyed, while embankments to the ex- 
tent of 154 den, and roads to the extent of 209 
ken, were destroyed. In Wakaegori embank- 
ments to the extent of 17 4en, and roads to the 
extent of 55 kez, were destroyed. The locality 
that sustained most damage from the floods is 
a village between Takahamamura and Kami- 
Makimura, Shimagamigori, where three por- 
tions of embankment, of the extent of about 
100 fen each, were destroyed. Cultivated land 
and fields to the extent of over 1,000 cho, and 
500 houses in nine neighbouring villages, were 
covered with water. 

e« 

Owing to heavy rains experienced lately in 
Tokushima Prefecture, all the villages close to 
the sea-coast and Sezume-mura, Asanegori. 
were flooded on the 19th instant. A new road 
(over 150 fen) between Kamifurumi and Kan- 
nonzaka was destroyed, no trace of the road- 
way being left. Many houses and embank-. 
ments were damaged, and the crops of millet 
and beans sustained considerable injury, while 
fields to the extent of 120 cho were entirely 
rained, The total loss from the floods will be 
more than ye 60,000. 


a” * 

A telegram from Wakayama, dated the 25th 
instant, states, in reference to the late inunda- 
tions, that many heuses in Tsuchigawara and 
Shikiya (Higashi-Murogori), which are situated 
close tothe Kumanngawa, were carried away, and 
many lives lost. The buildings of the Kumano 
Shrine, except one or two small temples, were all 
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sweptaway, butthe sacred image was saved. “Ac- 
cording to a report from Jingu in Higashi-Muro- 
gori, about one-fourth of the buildings there 
(over 500) and 100 persons were swept away. 
The Hikigawa rose 28 feet above the ordinary 
level, and the villages close to the river were 
flooded, in consequence of which about 150 
houses were washed away, many persons being 
drowned. Seventy-eight houses and the Miwake 
Police Station at Shusan were also carried away. 
Owing to several Jandslips which occurred 
close to the source of the Hidakagawa, a vast 
number of trees, some of which were very large, 
were uprooted and swept on to the fields, where 
several thousands are now lying. Enquiries as 
to the condition of various villages along the 
river have not yet been completed. In Goto 
there are still two feet of muddy water. About 
1,200 houses of the villages close to the Tomita- 
gawa were swept away, and over 500 persons 
are reported to have lost their lives. Another 
telegram from Wakayama, dated the 26th instant, 
announces that, according to investigations made 
up to that date, the total number of houses 
carried away in Nishi-Murogori was 1,092, 
while 508 others were demolished, and 440 
houses were more or less damaged, the number 
of deaths being 863. 


+ * 

A telegram received by the Home Depart- 
ment from the Prefect of Nara, under date the 
26th instant, announces that, according to en- 
quiries made up to date, 243 housesin Yoshino- 
gori had been carried away, while 13 others had 
been demolished and 229 persons lost their 
lives. Twenty houses were swept away in other 
districts, and 252 buildings were otherwise 
destroyed, 10 persons losing their lives. 


ENGLAND AND TREATY REVISION. 
Great Britain is not in high favour with the 
vernacular press just now. She gets the cha- 
racter of being difficile and obstinate in respect 
of Treaty Revision, The tatest accusation of 


this kind appears in the columns of the 77? 


Shimpo, where we are told that, although 
America, Germany, and Russia have agreed to 
Japan's terms, Great Britain is raising various 
obstacles. Allowance is made for her pre- 
ponderating interests in the Orient, and also 
for the probability that, since Italy, Austria, 
and Spain wait upon her action, she feels 
constrained to be doubly careful. But our 
contemporary, nevertheless, expresses surprise 
that she should prove so illiberal, and refuses 
to believe that she will long maintain her atti- 
tude of hesitancy, If she does, however, the 
Jit says that Japan is resolved to stand firm, 
and that the issue of the position will be no 
treaty at all between herself and Great Britain, 
astate of affairs not to be contemplated with- 
out uneasiness in view of the intimate rela- 
tions and large commerce existing between the 
two countries. Wherever the 777i Shimpo ob- 
tained the information upon which these re- 
marks are founded, we venture to question its 
accuracy. The negotiations with Great Britain 
are, we believe, progressing favourably, and 
there is no reason to doubt that a satisfactory 
termination will soon be reached. 


MR. ALFRED EAST. 


AFTER a stay of about three months, Mr. Alfred 
East, the well-known artist, takes his leave of 
Japan, carrying away with him quite a number 
of delightful pictures. It was hoped that Mr. 
East might have permitted his paintings to be 
exhibited in Tokyo before his departure, but 
certain reasons—amorg them the fact that 
several of the pictures are necessarily unfinished 
—militated against this course, and the public 
at our end of the world is thus deprived of a 
rare pleasure. Mr. East appears to have 
worked with immense diligence during his 
sojourn here. ‘Ihe scenes of his artistic efforts 
have been Kyoto, Lake Biwa, the Seven Springs 
of Hakone, Nikko, Chinsenji, and Yumoto. He 
has succeeded in transferring lo canvas many of 
the most exquisite peeps offered by the incom- 
parable landscapes of those celebrated places. 
We have not had the pleasure of seeing any of 
his previous masterpieces, but it seems to us 
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that he can scarcely have done anything better 
than some of the pictures he now carries with 
him to Europe. His atmospheric effects are 
quite admirable, and every lover of Japanese 
scenery knows what an important quota the 
exquisite crystalline air of this happy country 
contributes to its charms. Mr. East, in his ré/e 
of impressionist—a 7é/e that has gained him no 
litle fame in England—must often have been 
puzzled to apply his methods to the unparalleled 
combinations of most elaborate decoration and 
most undisturbed nature that present themselves 
so often in Japan. A mass of shrines, glowing 
with grand colours and loaded with ornament 
as intricate and profuse as it is chaste and har- 
monioas, might tax even the architect’s skill to 
depict, while the noble woods that surround the 
buildings; and the beautiful glimpses of distant 
landscapes that offer themselves at every turn 
of the avenues and every threshold of the gates, 
appeal directly to the impressionist. We shall 
be curious to see what sort of welcome the Bri- 
tish public gives to these pictures, They ought 
to attract much attention. 


GREAT BRITAIN ACCORDING TO THE “‘ NIPPON.” 


Tue Wippon makes its débu/, after a fortnight’s 
suspension, by undertaking to inform its readers 
what demands Great Britain has formulated in 
respect of Treaty Revision. Rumour, our con- 
temporary observes, variously represents Eng- 
land’s attitude, some people asserting that she 
raises many difficulties, and some that she raises 
none at all, But the ppon’s information is 
that she takes her stand on four points: first, 
that the foreigners employed in the Supreme 
Court shall not be naturalized Japanese ; se- 
condly, that the number of such Judges shall 
not be limited to four; thirdly, that foreign 
Judges shall be employed in the Court of Ap- 
peal also; and, fourthly, that all foreign Judges 
in Japan shall be exempt from the disciplinary 
rules to which Japanese Judges are subjected. 
With regard to these assertions, we should be 


| precluded, of course, from contradicting or 


confirming them, even if we. possessed the 
knowledge todo so. But it may not be amiss 
to warn our readers that too much reserve 
cannot be exercised in respect of statements 
appearing in such papers as the Mrppon on 
the subject of Treaty Revision. Nothing is 
iess likely than that England has formulated 
demands to which she knows well that Japan 
cannot possibly accede. Such unfriendly and 
obstructive diplomacy is not the fashion in 
Downing-street, we imagine. 
as 

The Setroz also volunteers information about 
England’s doings. It depicts her in prety 
much the same light as does the Zokyo Shimpo, 
but it adds that her Representative has raised 
an important question about the tariff, and that 
the Yokohama Chamber of Commerce has de- 
cided to prepare a memorial and send it to the 
Foreign Office in London by the hand of a 
selected deputy. It further states that Italy has 
suspended negotiations, presumably in conse- 
quence of some complication. The Serron 
ought to know by this time that, if the Yoko- 
hama Chamber of Commerce had any repre- 
sentalions to make about Treaty Revision, it 
would address it elf to Her Majesty's Minister 
in ‘Tokyo, and not to the Foreign Office in 
London direct. More interesting, however, than 
these untrustworthy stories is the fact that, al- 
most without exception, all disclosures about 
Trealy Revision in Japan have hitherto been 
made by the opposition newspapers. Where 
do these journals obtain their.information ? Not 
unfrequently their acconnts have been sufficient- 
ly correct to indicate an official source, yet it is 
certain that the secrecy enjoined by diplomatic 
etiquette is strictly observed in the Foreign 
Office, and that nothing is allowed to leak out 
thence. It has been stiygested that information 
is furnished by persons whose position affords 
access to it. and who do not hesitate to employ 
even this method of embarrassing negotiations 
which they desire to see unsuccessful. We can 
pronounce no opinion on such a question, but 
outsiders may be excused if they draw strange 
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inferences from the facts that official reticence is 

.so hard to secure and that men holding high 
positions in the Administration do not hesitate 
to foment agitation against the policy of the 
Government. 


COUNT GOTO AND THE TREATIES. 
Dousts have been entertained by the public in 
respect of Count Goto’s attitude towards Treaty 
Revision. It is known that, when the draft of 
the revised treaty was submitted to the Cabinet, 
the members one and all gave their approval. 
But Count Goto was not then a member, and, 
though it is scarcely conceivable that he should 
have failed to inform himself on such an im- 
portant point of national policy, and either to 
support it orto leave a Cabinet with which he 
could not agree, some persons persuade them- 
selves that, though still remaining in the Cabinet, 
he is really opposed to the scheme. Evidently 
this idea arises from the Count’s close relations 
with the party of which he was the founder and 
leader, the Daido Danketsu, and from the fact 
that the journal established by him to be the 
organ of that party has opposed the Treasy 
Revision scheme implacably and persistently. 
It is natural to suppose that the Sesron takes 
its tone from Count Goto, and it is also natural 
to assume that, if the Count approves of a policy 
so bitterly condemned by his former party, the 
connection between him and the Dasdo-Danke- 
fsu must be speedily severed. Some such con- 
clusion seems to have been come to by the 
Daido-Danketsu also, if we may credit the 
Mainichi Shimbun. That journal says that the 
leading members of the party, presumably at 
the instance of Mr. Oye Taku, have addressed 
a letter to Count Goto, asking him to declare 
himself definitely on the subject of Treaty Re- 
vision. If he approves of the scheme, well and 
good. If he does not approve of it, they re- 
commend him to declare his opposition frankly 
in the Cabinet, and, in the event of not being 
able to carry his point, to resign and join in 
active agitation. Should there be some impera- 
live reason against resigning, however, they re- 
quest him to lend them whatever assistance he 
can. Finally, if he is unable to adopt their 
views, then they propose to sever all connection 
with him, The Mfarniché Shimbun finds the 
action of the Da:do~-Dankelsu reasonable 
enough, but for ourselves we shall wait to see 
whether there is any truth in the story before 
commenting on it. 

THE NINETEENTH ARTICLE OF THE CONSTITU- 

TION. 

We are not surprised to find that Count Ito's 
interpretation of the nineteenth article of the 
Constitution is occasioning much criticism. 
Count Ito, in his Commentary, appends to that 
one article a statement that the rights referred 
to in it cannot be extended to foreigners except 
by special enactment. Now, if this be true of 
the rights ment:oned in the ninetegnth article, 
then it must be equally true of the rights enu- 
merated in all the other articles of the same 
chapter, since they are included under one 
heading, are couched in identical language, 
mutatis mutandis, and are in no way distin- 
guished from one another. But such an as- 
sumption compels the conclusions that the civil 
rights enjoyed by foreigners under the present 
Treaties are unconstitutional, since no special 
enactment has been made to confer them ; that 
the civil right extended by the Emperor to 
Mexican citizens since the promulgation of the 
Constitution are also unconstitutional, for the 
same reason, and that the treaty-making power 
reserved by the Constitution to the Sovereign is 
a veritable farce. The Marnicht Shimbun 
notes the first of these two points, but not the 
last—which, however, is in our opinion by no 
means the least important of the three—and 
proceeds to state that the plain application of 
Count Ito's words has created no little uneasi- 
ness among foreigners, since they are faced by 
the unpleasant but inevitable conclusion that 
from the day when the Constitution was pub- 
lished they ceased to possess the rights of free 
residence, of safe correspondence, of security 
of person and property, of immunity from ille- 


gal arrest, detention, trial, and punishment, and 
so forth. In fact, from that day their sojourn 
in Japan and their pursuit of commerce there 
became virtually impossible. Such is assuredly 
the outcome of the note published at the end of 
Count Ito’s Commentary on the nineteenth 
article, but, on the other hand, no one imagines 
that Count Ito holds any such view. The J/a¢- 
nicht says, however, that it is in contemplation 
to send a deputation to his Excellency, asking 
for a clear statement of his views on the point, 
inasmuch as great bewilderment and perplexity 
have been caused by this clause in his Com- 


mentary. 


* 
* * 


The same authority says that it is proposed 
to ask the President of the Privy Council what 
is meant by the words ‘ special enactment ” in 
his Commentary. The Commentary states that 
the right mentioned in Article XIX. can be 
extended to foreigners by “special enactment” 
(fokubelsu no kite). Now, the seventy-sixth 
article provides that ‘‘ existing legal enactments 
(Aéret), such as laws, regulations, ordinances, 
or by whatever names they may be called, shall, 
so far as they do not conflict with the present 
Constitution, continue in force.” But there is 
not in force any legal enactment, law, regula- 
tion, or ordinance, extending to foreigners the 
right mentioned in Article XIX. Does the 
Commentary mean that such an enactment, 
law, or regulation may now be promulgated ; or 
does it mean that no such step can be taken 
until the Diet meets? If the former, then it 
would seem that an enactment, law, or regula- 
tion of the Government may over-ride the Con- 
stitution. If the latter, then, until the Diet 
meets, foreigners cannot enjoy any rights what- 
soever in Japan, since, if they are debarred from 
enjoying public rights, they are equally, and by 
the same instrument, debarred from enjoying 
civil rights. But it appears to us that Count 
Tto will answer all these questions very easily. 
In his Commentary he speaks of rights (dens). 
Now, in the nature of things, no alien possesses 
any rights anywhere until they are conferred on 
him by a special enactment, or by some equally 
binding instrument. But an alien may be 
allowed to enjoy privileges as long as their en- 
joyment does not conflict with law. The Japa- 
nese Constitution nowhere forbids the conferring 
of privileges on aliens. There is not a line in 
it that deprives the Emperor of the power to 
give a civil or military appointment, if His 
Majesty be so disposed, seeing that such an act 
of special condescension in respect of a limited 
number of aliens could by no possibility be con- 
strued as creating for aliens in general a righ? otf 
eligibility to office. A treaty is a special instru 
ment, an enactment it muy indeed be called ; 
and, since the Emperor reserves to himself the 
treaty-making power, there can be no question 
that by treaty His Majesty is competent -to con- 
fer upon foreigners privileges, and even rights 
similar to those enjoyed by his own subjects 
under the Constitution.. Count Ito’s assertion 
in his Commentary that the Constitution itself 
confers no rights on aliens, admits of no con- 
tradiction, But he does not assert that by treaty 
the emperor has not the power to extend the 
provisions of the Constitution to foreigners ; still 
less does he affirm the manifestly absurd pro- 
position that, by employing four foreign Judges 
selected by Japan herself under voluntary 
agreement, the rgh¢ of eligibility to office 
conferred on all Japanese subjects by the Con- 
stitution is either contravened or disturbed. 


A CORRECTION BY THE ‘‘ NICHI NICHI SHIMBUN.” 


In a recent issue we reproduced from the 
Nichi Nichi Shimbun a statement that the 
Emperor had conveyed. through two sources, 
instructions to Count Katsu, desiring him to 
prepare a detailed explanation of his views on 
Treaty Revision. The Mrcht Niché now with-! 
draws this statement as unfounded. We are not! 
surprised atthe withdrawal, but we are surprised | 
to find the Wicht Nicht Shimbun imperilling 
the high reputation it has hitherto enjoyed by} 
inserting rumours obviously fabricated in the: 
cause of the anti-treaty-revision agitation, This 
is the second occasion within a very few days 


on which our Tokyo contemporary has conspicu- 
ously abandoned its accustomed attitude of im- 
paruality and accuracy. The first was when it 
inserted a disgracetully and palpably garbled ac- 
count of the interview between Count Okuma 
and Viscount Torio. Noone could have read 
that account without detecting at once its gross 
falsehood. It was, indeed, such a clumsy and 
patent perversion of tacts, and so obviously op- 
posed to all probability, that its own excesses 
defeated the purpose of its fabrication. Yet 
the Mich? Nicht Shimbun inserted it, thereby 
adopting the ré/e, not only of a partisan, but of 
an unfair and unscrupulous partisan. Our own 
belief is that the lying statement found its way 
into print without attracting the editor’s atten- 
tion. ‘There it stood, however, and immediately 
afterwards it was supplemented by the equally 
false rumour about the Emperor's message to 
Count Katsu. It is not altogether a matter for 
regret that the agitators should find themselves 
driven to these miserable devices. But it is 
very much a matter for regret that such a jour- 
nal as the Michi Nichi Shimbun should offer 
itself as an instrument for the circulation of 
their falsehoods. The Wicht Nicht Shimbun 
for a long time preserved an attitude of bene- 
volent neutrality, creditable to its prudence if 
not to its judgment. Apparently it has re- 
solved to abandon this attitude at the eleventh 
hour, for the sake of espousing a cause that has 
no longer a chance of success. 
VOICES FROM THE SILENCE. 

It is asserted by the Mich! Nichi Shimbun that 
the Emperor's keen interest in the question of 
Treaty Revision induces his Majesty to consult 
the opinions of prominent men, Whatever be 
their position in the Government. A message 
was recently conveyed from the throne, through 
H.1.H. Prince Arisugawa, to Count Katsu, de- 
siring him to submit his views on Treaty Re- 
vision without reserve, and the same command 
was subsequently re-iterated through the Mini- 
ster of State for the Household. ‘Lhe Count 
has, accordingly, set about the preparation of an 
exhaustive statement of his views. Whatthose 
views are we cannot pretend to say. Count 
Katsu exercises in a higher degree, perhaps, 
than any other Japanese statesman, the faculty 
of attracting attention by reticence. Since he 
held the post of Minister ot Marine, seventeen 
years ago, he has lived a life of meditation, 
content that the contrast between the abilities 
he is credited with possessing and the political 
inactivity he persistently affects should be con- 
strued as a protest against a tendency of the 
times. It is a picturesque feature of Japanese 
politics that these Cincinnati should be invited 
to emerge from their retirement at seasons of 
crisis, and to pronounce verdicts on the con- 
duct of statesmen who have borne the burden 
and heat of the day. But the silent sage has 
always occupied a niche in public admiration. 
There are many Captain Cuttles with whom the 
monosyllabic oracles of political Jack Bunsbys 
pass for Pythian wisdom; and men astute 
enough to take practical advantage of this ima- 
ginative mood can generally be sure of attract- 
ing attention. 7 


THE JAPAN HISTRIONIC ART ASSOCIATION, 


A FEW years ago an association was started in 
Tokyo by some of the most prominent members 
of the progressive section of society, for the im- 
provement of the Japanese stage. It was called 
the Enger Kydfikat, but the name has now 
been changed to Luge? Kyokat. Viscount 
Hijikata, Minister of the Imperial Household, 
and Viscount Kagawa of the same Department, 
have been appointed President and Vice- 
President of the association. The object of 
the society is to develop the histrionic art of 
the country on the basis of its own disunctive 
character. The patronage of the above nained 
gentlemen marks the commencement of a new 
era in the career of the association. 1s princi- 
pal business will consist in the production of 
new dramas and réarrangement of old plays, 
which work will be performed by the Literary 
Art Committee ; in the production of pieces on 
the stage four times yearly; in the holding of 
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meetings on dramatic subjects ; and in the 
publication of a bi-monthly journal containing 
articles contributed by eminent authors on sub- 
jects relating to the stage. The members of the 
association are divided into four classes, the 
first class paying 12 yen annually, the second 6 
yen, the third 3 yen, and the fourth, consisting 
of actors and play-writers, who are exempted 
from monetary contributions. 


MR. THEODORE WORES' PICTURES. 


Many of our readers probably remember the 
pictures of Japanese life and scenery painted by 
Mr. Theodore Wores, and exhibited at the Tokyo 
Deaf and Dumb Asylum two years ago. The 
collection, of which our London correspondent 
has something to say in his letter of the 8th of 
July, is now on view in Bond Street, London, at 
Douwdeswel] and Dowdeswell’s. There are fifty- 
one paintings of Japanese subjects, and their 
total marked’ price amounts to something over 
five thousand pounds sterling. The highest value 
put upon any one picture is five hundred guineas. 
The painting thus distinguished is No. 48 in 
the catalogue. It represents one of the temples 
at Shiba, and must have cost the artist no litdle 
labour,as the architectural details are represented 
with much accuracy. A picture—No. 15 in the 
catalogue—that attracted some attention here 
for its beauty of colouring and faithful repro- 
duction of the brightness and glow of a Japanese 
spring, is marked four hundred guineas. It is 
called ‘‘ Spring’s Inspiration,” the subject being 
a yashiké garden with the cherries in full bloom, 
and two richly dressed girls in the foreground 
fixing to the trees verselets suggested by their 
beauty. The painting of the figures is not as 
happy as that of the rest of the picture: the 
artist has only succeeded in producing a con- 
spicuously vulgar type of Japanese maidenhood. 
Three other pictures, marked: four hundred 
guineas each, are the “ Koto Player,” ‘“‘ Memo- 
rial Temple of the Shégun lyemitsu,” at Nikkd, 
and “ Coming Home from the Cherry Groves.” 
This last picture was, perhaps, the least ad- 
mired in the collection when exhibited in 
Tokyo, the jinrikisha in the foreground, with its 
flower-bearing occupants, being decidedly out of 
drawing. From four hundred guineas we de- 
scend to two hundred and fifty for ‘‘ A Tea-house 
in Cherry-blossom time,” then to one hundred 
and seventy each for “A Candy-seller” and 
“A Japanese Garden,” and then to prices 
ranging: from a hundred and sixty lo seven 
guineas. Considering that this collection re- 
presents two years’ work, the prices quoted do 
not seem at all exorbitant. It is, perhaps, a 
little unfortunate for Mr. Alfred East that the 
exhibition of his pictures, which will doubtless 
be given in London at the fall of this year, 
should have been forestalled by Mr. Wores’ dis- 
play. Not, indeed, that Mr. East's pictures have 
anything whatever to apprehend from the com- 
parison, butnovelty is valuable in everything, and, 
with Mr. Wores and Mr. Mempes -already in 
the field, the soil will no longer be virgin for Mr. 
East. We shall be curious to see how Mr. 
Wores’ paintings sell, and still more curious to 
hear of the fate of Mr. East's beautiful work. 
Japan offers to an. artist incomparably lovely 
scenes, but it has long been recognised by 
painters, we believe, that the public most ap- 
preciates landscapes containing familiar features. 
A collector likes better to have a picture which 
his visitors can identify than a picture which, 
though intrinsically more admirable, perhaps, 
is deprived of the adjunct of association, and 
compelled to stand entirely on its own merits. 
Meanwhile, the work of all these artists tends to 
widen Western knowledge of Japan, and that 
is always a gain. 


LIBERALS AND JIMPERIALISTS IN TOSA. 


Tosa is a hot-hed cf Liberal principles, though 
the Imperialists (/e/seffo) have also obtained a 
pretty strong hold in the locality, On the r2th 
instant, according to the Aaintcht Shimbun, a 
riot took place, the Imperialist and Liberal 
farmers having come into collision at the village 
of Hirata in Hatagori. The day happened to be 


the 16th of the 7th month of the lunar calendar, |‘ How does the Fapan Afail know that the 
when there is usually a large out-door dancing Cabinet is not divided on the subject of Treaty 


féte there. At night, about three hundred young 
farmers attached to the Imperialist party at- 
tended the dancing place, carrying with them a 
large lantern with the word ‘“ Nation ” inscribed 
on it, and also three flags of large dimensions. 
They also wore on their heads fenugut (towels 
very often used for head-gear among farmers), 
which had the same word marked on them. 
Soon after this party had marched to the place, 
another band, numbering about eight hundred 
Liberals of the neighbourhood, appeared on the 
spot. 
have kept quiet, but, after the dancing was over 
and the wrestling came on, they gotto blows, and 
fought for some hours.. One of the Liberals 
and six of the other party were wounded. 


AccorpiIneG to investigations made by the Me- 


bodies that underwent cremation in the Capital 
during the first half of the present year was 


of infectious diseases, and 5,297 of ordinary 


yen per hundred items for inhabitants of Tokyo, 
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Revision,” asks the Japan Herald. “ Will our 
contemporary kindly tell us how it alone is en- 
abled to ascertain what transpires at meetings 
of the Cabinet.” We claim no such monopoly 
of knowledge, and, as to our assertion that the 
Cabinet is not divided, we found it upon the well- 
known fact that every member of the Cabinet 
gave his assent to the scheme of Treaty Re- 
vision when it was proposed originally. The 
Herald “frankly confesses that it does not 
know, but only forms its opinions from what it 
sees in print.” May we be permitted to suggest 
that alittle discrimination is advisable in the 
process of forming opinions from such materials? 
Two or three organs of the agitators are not 
quite conclusive authorities. 


—— 


For some time the two parties seem to 


DAIRY STATISTICS. 
Tue number of persons engaged in dairy farm- 
ing in Tokyo in the month of June last was, 
according to a report of the Metropolitan Board 
of Police, 228, of whom two were engaged in 
keeping goats. Compared with the statistics 
for the preceding year, there is a decrease of 16. 
According to the same report, the total number 
of cows in dairy use was 1,796, of which 1,615 
represented animals of foreign breed, while the 
remaining 181 represented Japanese stock. The 
total quantity of milk obtained during the first half 
of the present year was 5,654,527 go, of which 


SANITARY STATISTICS OF TOKYO. 


troplitan Board of Police, the total number of 


5.437, of which 2,954 were males and 2,483 
females. Classified according to the nature of 
the ailments, itis found that 140 persons died 


complaints. The following table shows the 
numbers that died from different infectious dis- 
eases :— 


Parien's Hecugtid Jor at pati = 3 6 8 d 1 { ff a 
rom from jan. old and Deaths. Re-  Remain-| 4,969,981 go represented the product of toreign 
RET nn” iparienins coveries. inks. | breeds, and 684,546 go that of Japanese cows. 
Chie sive. The officielly assessed amount of receipts realiz- 
Males! 2 eich 280 sree fot ees Tee , {ed from the above quantity of milk was yen 
Females — 00 fees viene ere eee — |115,565.613; while the amount of expenses in- 
Vales FY oc: tas Seay __ |curred by the farmers was yen 100,460.739- 
females — 0.0 — wee _ i eee _- 
Pe Z ; a AN ANCIENT FAMILY. 
emalenseck. Wain oes eee Bas wT" | From the Fiji Shimpo we learn that in all pro- 
Typhus— bability the representative of the oldest citizen 
one a oe ee Bag 66 1. OS vee 4 | family in the capital is Mr. Senkatsu, who resides 
3 ale: EY i Dor ecreaey kerr BO 1. BO veers 15 5 : : 
Diphtheria— at Nagatamachi, Nichome. An ancestor of Mr, 
Sie a DE se 159 as) 54 4 Senkatsu arrived in Yedo from the province of 
Shaligonss a ar per aera 3 |Shitachi in the rgth year of Tensho (1591), the 
Males — — fyear following that of Iyeyasu’s occupation of 
keeles 3 | the present site of the capital, and took up his 
Males.) 58a 1g | abode on the west side of, and close to, the 
Females 3... 21 | castle, one of his. descendants removing in the 
Total 41. 4° | 2nd year of Manji (1659) to Nagatamachi, where 


nine generations of the family have lived. 
AN ATTEMP! TO REACH THIBET. ooo 
A corrgsponpEnT of the W.-C. Daily News, 
writing from Chunking says:—‘* We were 
rather startled a few days ago by the ap- 
pearance of an American traveller from the 
wilds of Thibet. My. Rockhill, formerly of the 
American Legation at Peking, left Washington 
last October, planning to make a journey to 
Thibet and back in one year. Having pre- 
pared himself by previous study of Thibetan, he 
started from Peking through Mongolia and down 
into Thibet, getting within 30 days journey of 
Lassa, when all his baggage was seized, and he 
was obliged to turn his face China-wards in a 
rather destitute condition. He has travelled 
over a good deal of unbeaten ground and en- 
countered not a few hardships and dangers. 
It is to be hoped he wiil give the world some 
account of his travels, in spite of the loss of his 
diary with his baggage.” 


BATTLE OF BUTTERFLIES. 

Tue Shogyo Shimpo gravely reports a battle of 
butterflies, which took place on the mornings of 
the goth and 21st instant between Nojima and 
Kawasaki-mura, Niigata Prefecture. ‘The war- 
fare was witnessed by many of the villagers, 4s it 
took place above a narrow road between the two 
places mentioned. The engagement was brought 
to a close before noon on the 21st, and the 
adjoining fields were covered by the bodies of 
the slain. The local people are apprehensive 
that the event portends some national trouble. 


THE ‘ ANADYR’S”? CARGO. 

We are informed by the agent of the M. M. Co. 
that the latest news with regard to the Anadyr 
is that she sank so quickly after the collision 
that it was impossible to save any of the docu- 
ments relating to the cargo. It is regretted that 
owing to the short time which eiapsed between 
the loss of the Anadyr and the departure of the 
Traouaddy from Marseilles it was not possible 
to forward the necessary duplicates by the 
latter steamer. 


THE BRITISH SQUADRON. 

WE learn from Hakodate that the British squad- 
ron, which left on the roth instant for Akkishe, 
will return to Hakodate on the 24th, and leave 
again on a cruise on the 26th. On September 
14th the ships will return, and on the 18th they 
leave for Yokohama. The Porpoise left on the 
18th for Nagasaki and China. 


A NEWSPAPER-CUTTINGS AGENCY. 

Iris announced inthe Wicht Nicht Shimbun 
that an agency for making cuttings from news- 
papers has been opened in Kobikicho. Gochome. 
It is called the Fiji Z'sushinsha, and it under- 
takes to cut out and forward to given addresses 
everything appearing in the vernacular press on 
a stated subject. The charges are to be two 


and three and a-half yen for persons in the pro- 
vinces, these prices to include the cost of post- 
age. Itis certainly time that an institution of 
the kind should be inaugurated in Tokyo. 
Cutting agencies have long been recognised as 
a necessity in Europe and America. They do 
an immense business, and are acknowledged to 
be a great convenience to the public. 


Mr. Haracp pe Raastorr, Member of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers, has been 
appointed foreign Assistant-Engineer to the 
Yokohama Harbour Works. 


A QUESTION ANSWERED. Tue new water supply for Hakodate was open- 


ed on the 18th inst, when the water from the 
Akugawa began to flow into the reservoir. 
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TREATY RIGHTS OF FOREIGNERS. 
a eee 
UR excuse for referring again to the 
rights enjoyable by foreigners under 
the Revised Treaties is the importance of 
the question. Arguments amply sufficient 
to settle the case conclusively have already 
been adduced, but, as they seem to have 
been in part misunderstood, in part per- 
verted, and in part ignored, we propose to 
re-state them in the plainest and simplest 
terms. The problem to be solved is this: 
Can any of the rights enjoyed by Japanese 
subjects under the Constitution be ex- 
tended to foreigners without special sup- 
plementary legislation by the Diet. The 
answer made by opponents of Treaty Revi- 
sion is that nothing of the kind is possible. 
In concluding treaties at present, say 
these critics, the Foreign Representatives 
are putting their hands to documents 
which will become mere waste paper 
should the Diet refuse to give them bind- 
ing effect by legislation, and are negotiat- 
ing for guarantees which the Japanese 
Government has no authority to promise. 
In support of this contention, the argument 
advanced takes the form of a syllogism :— 
In countries with a written Constitution, no 
treaty can be binding that conflicts with 
the Constitution ; the Japanese Constitu- 
tion limits the enjoyment of public and 
civil rights to Japanese subjects; there- 
fore, the Treaties which guarantee those 
rights to foreigners are unconstitutional. 
It will be seen that the whole question 
turns upon one point, namely, whether the 
Japanese Constitution does or does not 
limit the enjoyment of public and_ civil 
rights within the Japanese Empire to 
Japanese subjects. We propose frst to 
examine the matter by the light of the 
Constitution itself, and secondly to con- 
sider what is involved in the assertion that 
the new Treaties are unconstitutional. 
The rights of Japanese subjects are set 
forth in the second chapter of the Con- 
stitution. They are comprised in ten 
articles, all couched in virtually identical 
language. Whatever restrictive or pro- 
hibitive sense attaches to any one article, 
attaches equally toall. The rights enu- 
merated are, the equal eligibility of all 
Japanese subjects for civil, military, or any 
other public office; liberty of abode ; im- 
munity from arrest, detention, trial, or 
-punishment unless according to law; the 
right of being tried by legally appointed 
Judges ; inviolability of residence except 
by due process of law; secrecy of corre- 
spondence ; security of property ; freedom 
of religious belief; liberty of speech and 
public meeting; and the right to address 
‘petitions to the Government. Of these 
ten rights the first is distinguished .as a 
public right ; the remaining nine are civil 
rights. Without civil rights, life would be 
intolerable anywhere. A man denied the 
enjoyment of civil rights would be liable 
to have his house forcibly entered at all 
times ; would be liable to arbitrary arrest 


and illegal punishment; would be liable 
to trial by self-appointed judges; would 
be liable to have his letters opened, his 
property confiscated, and his religion per- 
secuted. Without civil rights not one of 
us could continue to reside in Japan. It is 
plain, therefore, that, if the extension of 
civil rights to foreigners can only be made 
constitutional by a special Act of Parlia- 
ment, then the possibility of admitting fo- 
reigners by treaty to Japanese territority 
is precluded until Parliament shall have 
passed such an Act. Now, as far as the 
language of the Constitution itself is con- 
cerned, it admits of uo such prohibitive 
rendering. The Constitution is simply a 
statement of the rights, or prerogatives, 
reserved to himself by the EMPEROR, and 
the rights conferred by him on his subjects. 
It cannot fora moment be construed as 
limiting His Majrsty’s power to extend 
the latter class of rights to foreigners by 
treaty. On the contrary, the treaty-mak- 
ing power being explicitly reserved to 
the Sovereign, and the exercise of the 
treaty-making power, whether for pur- 
poses of commerce or amity, being 
obviously impossible unless foreigners can 
be guaranteed enjoyment of rights essen- 
tial to the safe conduct of trade or to the 
practical cultivation of international friend- 
ship, it follows plainly that the Constitu- 
tion does not deprive the EMPEROR of 
competence to extend to foreigners the 
rights His Majesty has granted by that 
instrument to his own subjects. It would 
be farcical to pretend that the EMPEROR 
has power to make treaties of amity and 
commerce, but has not power to guarantee 
security of person and property to foreign- 
ers visiting Japan undeér such treaties, 
whether to engage in commerce or to re- 
side within the dominions of a friendly 
State. People who contend that the Diet 
alone can extend to foreigners the civil 
rights enumerated in the Constitution are 
thus committed to these two propositions : 
first, that the EMPEROR is incompetent to 
extend to foreigners the rights conferred 
by himself on his own subjects; and 
secondly, that the treaty-making power 
which, according to this same Constitu- 
tion, forms one of the Imperial preroga- 
tives, cannot be exercised at all by His 
MAJESTY without the sanction of the Diet. 

We have here spoken chiefly of civil 
tights. But, though not essential to our 
immediate object, we may remind our 
readers that the Constitutional question 
was raised originally with regard to public 
rights. What the opposition clamour about 
is the appointment of foreigners to judge- 
ships in a Japanese Court. They—we 
refer to Japanese agitators only—have 
never dreamed of objecting to the civil 
rights conferred by the Treaties. They 
have sufficient perspicacity to see that, 
unless the EMPEROR could extend to 
foreigners the civil rights enumerated in 
the Constitution, his treaty-making power 
would be a mere burlesque. But, by this 


complacency in one direction and recal- 
citrancy in another, they have placed 
themsélves in a curious dilemma. For 
they stand committed to the declaration 
that of ten articles occurring in the same 
chapter of the Constitution, included under 
the same heading, and couched in identical 
language, one must be interpreted restric- 
tively while the remaining nine are capable 
of extension, 

So much for the Constitution itself. Let 
us now consider for a moment what is 
involved in the assertion that the new Trea- 
ties are unconstitutional, and that the civil 
rights guaranteed by them to foreigners 
can only become a practical actuality by 
an Act of the Dict. If this be true of 
one treaty, it is plainly true of all. What, 
then, shall be said of the rights guaranteed 
to foreigners by the treaties now in force ? 
Are these Constitutional, or are they not? 
It may, of course, be contended that the 
present trealies were concluded before 
the promulgation of the Constitution. 
Granted; but that does not make them 
the less unconstitutional to-day. If the 
EMPEROR possessed power to enter into 
such engagements thirty years ago, he 
certainly ought not to have signed away 
the power to abide by them while they 
were still in force, and likely to remain in 
force for several years. There is no 
escaping the dilemma. If we interpret 
the Constitution in the restrictive sense 
claimed by the agitators, then the Em- 
PEROR stands charged with declaring the 
international engagements of his Empire 
unconstitutional, and with depriving him- 
self of legal competence to carry out their 
provisions. 

Nor does this by any means represent 
the sum of the difficulty. It will not be 
denied, we presume, that the final autho- 
rity to determine the signification of the 
Constitution rests withthe EMPEROR. By 
that document the Sovereign was graci- 
ously pleased to confer certain rights on 
his subjects, and it is for the Sovereign to 
determine the precise extent of those rights 
in case of dispute. Now since the Constitu- 
tion was promulgated, Japan has concluded 
with Mexico a treaty granting to Mexican 
citizens all the civil rights emjoyed by 
Japanese subjects. The treaty has been 
ratified by the EMPEROR and is now ac- 
tually in force. Was His Majesty guilty 
vf an unconstitutional act in ratifying it, 
and is the treaty an illegal convenant ? 
How is this question to be answered ? 
While the agitators wrangle and dispute, 
the EMPEROR himself has announced in 
the most public, practical, and unequivocal 
manner that he holds himself competent 
to extend to foreigners by treaty the rights 
granted to his own subjects by the Con- 
stitution. His Majesty has solved the 
problem conclusively, and yet people go 
on arguing as if some higher tribunal than 
the Throne could be appealed to. His 
MAJESTY has ratified and ordered the en- 
forcement of a treaty extending to Mexican 
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citizens the rights conferred on Japanese 
subjects by the Constitution ; and yet 
people are silly enough to pretend that 
the same rights cannot be extended to other 
foreigners by similar treaties “ without the 
passage of some future laws by a legisla- 
tive body which, as yet, has no existence.” 
These considerations seem to us final. 
And we may observe, in conclusion, that 
they dispose of the question of the foreign 
Judges by inference. For, as we have 
stated, the Constitution draws no dis- 
tinction between public rights and civil 
rights. It contains no words, nor shows 
any division of subjects, capable of being 
construed to mean that whereas the 
rights stated in the nineteenth article 
may not be extended to foreigners, the 
rights stated in the twenty-second and 
following articles may. If the EMPEROR 
has not violated the Constitution by pro- 
mising that Mexican citizens shall enjoy 
all the civil rights enumerated in the Con- 
stitution, then equally he does not violate 
the Constitution by declaring that the 
public right of eligibility to office shall be 
extended to four persons of foreign origin. 
_ All these things seem to have escaped the 
attention of the agitators, as well as of 
the foreign critics who undertake to in- 
struct the foreign Representatives. 


A SUCCESSOR TO THACKERAY. 
eee oe 
F the army of novelists who feed the 
somewhat voracious appetite of the 
modern English public, there are very few 
of whom it can be confidently said that 
their fame will descend to succeeding 
generations. Many novels which make a 
hit nowadays, and are really intellectual 
tours de force, depend more or less for 
their absorbing interest on extraneous 
questions not rightly within the sphere 
of the novel properly so-called. DICKENS, 
in ‘Nicholas Nickleby” and ‘ Oliver 
Twist,” entered the domain of the educa- 
tional and social reformer, and much of 


the value of those two books is accidental 
rather than essential. In the same way, a 
painting of three centuries ago may be 
valuable and interesting to us as pourtray- 
ing details of dress, of a room, or of a 
street—details with which we might other- 
wise be left unfamiliar. It will readily be 
granted that a popularity springing from 
such a_ source cannot add to the real 
fame of a novelist as a novelist, or to his 
claims on the notice of posterity as far 
as excellence in his art is concerned. 
Mrs. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE’S master- 
piece, “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” is a striking 
example of this kind of tale. In so 
far as the novelist becomes a_ special 
pleader for a cause, just so far is the 
essential value of the novel as a novel 
weakened. Among more recent works 
may be cited Mr. WALTER  BESANT'S 
‘All Sorts and Conditions of Men,” .a 
very successful appeal on behalf of the 
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semi-heathenish millions of East London, 
and Mrs. HUMPHREY WARD’S “ Robert 
Elsmere,” a protest against the claims 
of historical orthodoxy. Of the former 
novelist, indeed, it may be said that, being 
too deeply interested in the movements of 
modern society to remain a mere specta- 
tor, as the novelist proper should remain, 
he loves to enter into the combat. His 
first: novel, ‘‘Ready-Money Mortiboy,” 
with its faulty moral, is distinctly social- 
istic: his ‘Golden Butterfly” strives to 
solve a problem in education—how to 
educate without reading and writing ; and 
so with his other works. 

Of JANE AUSTEN, THACKERAY, GEORGE 
ELIOT, and. ANTHONY TROLLOPE, it may be 
said that they loved to describe life—that 
is, character and motive—for its own sake, 
without any ulterior or accompanying 
object. Perhaps this is hardly so true of 
the second lady, who in her last novel seems 
carried away by sympathy for a race, the 
Jewish, and thus fails to carry along with 
her a large number of her readers. But 
the novels by which GEORGE ELIOT will 
be known to posterity, namely, ‘“ Adam 
Bede,” ‘The Mill on the Floss,” and 
“ Silas Marner,” are pure novels, without 
any foreign admixture. So much is this 
the case that the partisan who appears in 
the apti-Evangelistic ‘‘ Essays” seems to 
argue against herself in the exquisite 
portraiture of DINAH Morris in “ Adam 
Bede.” The other three novelists we have 
named are associated with no isms, and 
give us a pure portraiture of life as it is ; 
there is a pure evocation of characters 
without an appeal to any other sympathies. 

The novels of Mr. W. E. Norris have 
lately been attracting notice, as embodying 
many of the excellences which make the 
pages of THACKERAY a perennial source 
of intellectual delight. It is some years 
since he gave to the public “My Friend 
Jim,” a short tale, which,-as the Spectator 
declared at the. time, contained passages 
showing distinct traces of genius. The 
death of little Lord SUNNING, reproduced, 
for its pathos, in a late number of the 
London Quarterly Revicw, elicited spe- 
cial approbation. Of all the novelists 
whose names are familiar to the reading 
public of to-day, few have done as good 
work as Mr. Norris. Mr. JAMES PAYN 
can tell a good story, but fails to touch the 
deeper springs of human interest. Mr. 
GEORGE MEREDITH, though powerful and 
original, is frequently obscure and need- 
lessly enigmatical; he appeals to an eso- 
teric few. Mrs. LYNN LINTON and Mr. 
WALTER BESANT are partisans and social 
reformers, and sometimes give us pamph- 
lets rather than novels. A higher plane, 
it seems to us, is reached by Mr. Norris, 
who, in a narrative of the clearest and 
most graceful English, that never descends 
to Carlylean or other distortions, provides 
an intellectual treat for all and sundry. 
What the writer contributes of his own in- 
dividuality is merely a rich under-current 
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of satire, not unkindly, but rather con- 
templative. His characters are not given 
forth for our hatred or love, being too 
many-sided for that; they are studies of 
the effects produced on particular natures 
by the force of circumstances, or by a 
train of events for which they may be initi-. 
ally responsible. ‘* Matrimony,” ‘No New 
Thing,” and ‘Major and Minor,” the last 
of which ran, two, years ago, through 
successive numbers of Good Words, are all 
profound studies of modern social condi- 
tions, as they mould individual character. 
The generous paterfamilias, Mr. GERVASE, 
in “Matrimony,” who cloaks his real nature 
under a veil of hard-hearted cynicism, 
and completely deceives his impulsive 
daughter, till she almost makes the mis- 
take of hating him; the selfishly good- 
natured, unprincipled PHILIP, in ‘‘ No New 
Thing,” who loves the things of the world 
like a lap-dog, and shows as much fit- 
ness for its responsibilities; GILBERT, in 
“ Major and Minor,” who makes one false 
step that he finds fatal to his social stand- 
ing and self-respect, a false step which 
discloses an inherent meanness of nature 
that otherwise might have lain undis- 
covered; these are all most delicate 
studies of the world as it is, of Vanity 
Fair, whose votaries find that there is 
no new thing under the sun, for “all 
is vanity.” Many of the subsidiary cha- 
tacters in these novels are equally well 
conceived. It is admitted that ANTHONY 
TROLLOPE gave to the world a distinct 
creation, a finished type, in Mrs., PROUDIE, 
the lady-bishop of Barchester. How keenly 
we follow the career of that masterful 
woman! In Mrs. WINNINGTON, also a 
bishop’s wife, but appearing to the readers 
of “No New Thing” rather as the bishop's 
widow and the ambitious mother of his 
daughters, Mr. Norris has provided a 
rich treat, a marvellously interesting per- 
sonage, very unamiable, but very human, 
whose sayings and doings are well worth 
a careful study. Mr. NorRIS scarcely 
gives us a real heroine; he may call upon 
us to love, but very seldom to admire, t.e., 
to admire uncritically and unreservedly. 
Indeed, his female characters may be 
generally divided into two classes, the 
masterful and the yielding, though NINA 
FLEMING in ‘ Matrimony,” and HILDA 
in “My Friend Jim,” having the weak- 
nesses belonging to each type, are hateful 
personages, and have reached the nadir of 
selfishness; they may be excluded from 
either class. Perhapsin a strict pourtrayal 
of ordinary polite society as it is, with all 
its veiled forms of selfishness, the female 
sex would preseiit yet more utterly detest- 
able types, glossed over frequently with 
a thin veil of self-deceptive sentiment. 
The baser portion among men is apt to 
be thrown ‘out by a winnowing process, 
the bad “ going tothe dogs;”’ and plain- 
speaking, which isnot so rare among men 
as when ladies meet together, exercises 
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elsewhere. 
thing of a misogynist ; but he istoo keen 
an observer of life as it is, to fall into Sir 
WALTER SCOTT’S mistake of making his 
women animated embodiments of senti- 
ment and elegance. Among the present 
day advocates of woman’s-rights there is 


-a school who would pourtray women as 


non-vicious men in petticoats, possessing 
an extra amount of refinement and reli- 
gious sentiment. Of course sober sense 
will not support these claims. In ‘No 
New Thing,” the charming delineations 
of MARGARET STANNIFORTH, a true wo- 
man in every way, and of high spirited 
NELLIE BRUNE, bring out the well-known 
fact that good women are led by their 
heart rather than by their head, and are 
seldom impartial enough to be judges: 
they much prefer special pleading. 
Readers of Harper's Monthly will find 
in one of the volumes for 1888 an engrav- 
ing, from a photograph, of Mr. Norris, 
who there appears in the company of most 
of the leading London writers. Those who 
are acquainted with his writings, wherein 
the scenes are frequently laid in Devon- 
shire, will not be surprised to learn that he 
lives at Torquay. As Mr. Norris is stilla 
young man, he may give to the world 
some more enduring work than he has yet 
published ; but certainly a public is hard 
to please that fails to find in ‘““No New 
Thing” a mine of wit and wisdom which 
makes it a worthy successor of ‘ Vanity 
Fair,” named, like it, from the most pes- 
simistic of Old Testament writings. 


NEEDLESS UNPOPULARITY. 
eee eee eee 

E have always felt that, to break the 

backof the opposition to Count OKv- 
Ma’s programme of Treaty Revision, noth- 
ing was needed but some evidence of reluct- 
ance on the part of a foreign Power to come 
into the scheme. Supposing the agitators 
to be at all patriotic, the fact that a 
Western State refused terms against which 
they had been loudly protesting, as much 
too favourable, could scarcely fail to im- 
part a new character to their complaints. 
Apparently this anticipation is not unlike- 
ly to be realized, and with infinite regret 
we observe that it is Great Britain that 
promises to be the means of replacing 
domestic discussion by international in- 
dignation. The allusions already made 
by several journals to England's difficult 
attitude have been noted in these columns, 
and treated by us rather as an attempt to 
produce complications than as true state- 
ments of fact. ,But we now find the circle 
of complaint widening to such an extent 
that it cannot be treated with indifference. 
The Yomiuri Shimbun of the 23rd instant 
publishes a rumour that England has de- 
manded an extension of the date on which 
the present Treaties are to cease to have 
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Mr. Norris is certainly no-|that may have failed to agree previously 


to a mutually satisfactory scheme of revi- 
sion. The Yomsurt does not vouch for 
the truth of the rumour, but it avers that, 
beyond a doubt, the negotiations with 
Great Brilain are very complicated, and it 
deduces the inference that this is not a 
time for patriotic Japanese to be divided 
among themselves, since the national wel- 
fare calls for a unanimous combination of 
the country’s forces. The Yomiurt Shim- 
bun has always supported Count OKUMA’S 
programme. We therefore quote its ut- 
terances merely as an evidence that the 
belief in England’s illiberality .is spread- 
ing. Turning, however, to the Tokyo 
Shimpo, which has hitherto distinguished 
itself by its implacable opposition to the 
scheme of Revision, we find that the re- 
ports about Great Britain’s demands have 
roused it to a new sense of the situation. 
After premising that it has always disap- 
proved, and does still disapprove, of Count 
OxkuMA’s scheme, our contemporary de- 
clares that, in view of the course the 
negotiations are taking, the nation may at 
any moment be called upon to perform a 
higher duty than that of discussing the 
merits of an official programme, and it 
adds that, should any such contingency 
arise, the country is ready to support the 
Government unflinchingly. 

We have frequently expressed our con- 
fident conviction.that Great Britain, though 
her action has for many reasons been 
somewhat tardy, would be found, in due 
season, at least as ready as any other 
Power to treat Japan with magnanimity 
and liberality. Nor is our belief shaken by 
the diligent circulation of disappointing 
rumours. It is incredible that a treaty 
which America, Germany, Russia, and we 
may add France, have judged satisfactory 
should be rejected by England. It is in- 
credible that England should be more 
distrustful of this country’s good faith than 
any one of these four Powers. And it is 
above all incredible that England should 
deliberately incur useless odium by at- 
tempting to prevent an inevitable result. 
Therefore we still hold that Great Britain 
will ultimately do the right thing, however 
tardily and cautiously she moves towards 
it. But how much compensation does this 
conviction afford for the fact that England 
is once more in danger of being held up 
as an example of illiberality and selfish- 
ness? Surely it is unnecessary that her 
diplomats should contrive to perpetually 
expose her to such ill-deserved unpopular- 
ity. In the days of Sir HARRY PARKES 
Great Britain'was represented here by a 
man whose splendid attributes of head and 
heart could scarcely fail to blind his 
nationals to the fact that the times had 
outstripped his policy, and that the con- 
servatism he so staunchly practised could 
only have the effect of undermining British 
influence by creating an opportunity for 


KETT’s hands there seemed at one moment 
a prospect that England would recover her 
paramount position, and her popularity, by 
some substantial evidence of good-will. 
But the occasion slipped away fruitlessly, 
for reasons which we shall not discuss 
here. Circumstances that appeared at the 
outset full of promise ended only in a 
fresh and even more aggravated disaster 
to British prestige. Then came the era 
of independent negotiation ; an era from 
the inauguration of which England natur- 
ally held aloof, but unfortunately allowed 
her reluctance to find expression in a 
manner that enabled her rivals to make 
fresh capital at her expense. Clinging 
with curious tenacity to the traditions of 
an era when community of danger con- 
stituted a bond of fidelity between herself 
and her associates, and strangely blind to 
the fact that, from the moment of accept- 
ing the principle of separate negotiation, 
her old allies could no longer be safely 
made the repositories of her confidences, 
England deliberately placed in their hands 
a weapon which they did not fail to use to 
her disadvantage. Other even more re- 
cent examples of this fatuous short-sight- 
edness could be adduced, but we do not 
dwell on them, our object being simply to 
point out that, when England was at length 
ready to commence negotiations, her 
action in the past had been sufficiently 
unsympathetic and ill-judged to render 
her the cynosure of critical eyes. And 
now, when the negotiations have been but 
a few days in progress, what do we find? 
England again beginning to occupy, in 
public estimation, the position of the one 
Power that stands between Japan and the 
achievement of her just aspirations. For 
our own part we repeat that we do not 

believe in the reality of this position, but | 
that only renders more regrettable the 
growth of such a popular conviction. Why 
should British diplomacy expose the coun- 
try to such needless umbrage ? Doubtless 
Her Majesty’s Representative in Tokyo 
acts in strict accordance with instructions 
from Downing-street. But if, as several 
of the vernacular journals allege, he was 
compelled by his original instructions to 
ask for so much more than America, 
Germany, Russia, and France have been 
content to receive, and, above all, so 
much more than Japan can possibly grant, 
we are persuaded that he would have soli- 
cited fresh instructions rather than com- 
mence negotiations plainly destined to 
end in a deadlock. No one with his eyes 
open can fail to see that Japan has reach- 
ed the limit of her concessions. Even the 
present Foreign Minister, with all his 
prestige and political tact, has to bear the 
brunt of no little indignation for giving 
more than his countrymen believe to be ~ 
due. Obstinate insistance on the part of 
any great Power in demanding sensibly 
larger concessions could only mean one of 


other Powers to parade their own inex-jtwo things—either that that Power would 
any binding force in respect of any States! pensive liberality. In Sir FRANCiS PLUN-' be left without a treaty altogether, or that 
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Count OkuMA would be replaced by poli- 
ticians pledged to a programme of repu- 
diation. We see no probability of Eng- 
land’s action bringing about either of these 
conjunctures. The British Representative 
cannot but be fully alive to the situation. 
If there has occurred in the negotiations 
any hitch to warrant the rumour now cir- 
culated, we are confident that it will not 
prove fatal to their successful termination. 
None the less is it to be regretted that 
English diplomacy should persist in ex- 
posing our country to these ebullitions of 
wholly needless unpopularity. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF A PHONETIC 
SYSTEM OF SPELLING IN THE 
TEACHING OF ENGLISH. 


eM een 

T seems to have occurred simultaneous- 

ly to certain educational folks in Japan 
and in the home countries that the com- 
paratively poor results of English teaching 
that are everywhere observable may be 
mainly due to our complicated system of 
spelling. The constant and well-substan- 
tiated complaint against our anomalous 
system of representing sounds has not yet 
succeeded in removing the grievance ; and 
any new argument that can be used, any 
new wedge that may be driven in, is 
seized with avidity by the champions of a 
cause of the righteousness of which they 
are fully convinced. Phonetic spellers 
are devotees who look abroad on a besotted 
world filled with mulish conservatives ; 
and we can sympathize with their feelings. 

The practical question at once arises, 
whether the spelling of English is much 
of a drawback to Japanese pupils. If the 
English spelling lesson consumed a large 
part of the teaching day, then phonetic 
spellers would be provided with a strong 
argument. But the general admission is, 
that Japanese pupils do not find much 
difficulty in mastering the irregularities of 
our spelling. Bad spelling is nota feature 
of the average English composition essay in 
thiscountry. The truth is that people spell 
by eye rather than by ear or system. A 
word imprints itself on the brain as a whole, 
and is reproduced intact, without analysis 
of its component parts. It is asa single 
whole, not as an aggregate, that words like 
wholesomeness, or wherefore, or celebrate, 
or other polysyllabics are reproduced. 
The analytical faculty lies dormant; if 
we want to recognize the word, we write 
out, not a succession of syllables, but a 
single word. The Japanese, who are ac- 
customed to a variable connection between 
a sound and its representative character, 
find no difficulty in writing out a word 
they have once seen, although its written 
form may depart more or less from a 
rigidly phonetic uniformity. Teachers of 
English who insist on cutting up every 
English word into its component syllables 
merely waste their time. Their pupils, 
having once seen the word in dictionaries 
or in writing, carry it henceforth in 


their memories, to be recognized indivi- 
dually, as they would recognize an indivi- 
dual house or boat. In fact, there is far 
less need of phonetic reform, to save the 
teacher needless trouble, in Japan than in 
England or America. In these countries 
words have come to the pupil’s ears, not 
with the clear-cut correctness of the school- 
reader or the dictionary, but in various 
jumbled and improper forms. It is in 
the painful attempt to cure his pupils of 
an incorrect phonetic spelling that the 
teacher finds the desirability of a consist- 
ent phonetic method. A London boy has 
wunst and oshant for once and ocean, and 
misspells these words, not completely, but 
only partially. His eye generally guides 


him aright as far as the real portion of the. 


word is concerned, but his ear demands 
the extra ¢sound. Accordingly he writes 
down oncet and ocheant, in the latter case 
supplying the 4 which English pronuncia- 
tion demands. But such false beacons 
are not present to lead astray the Japa- 
nese boy, who, trusting to his ear alone, 
writes the words correctly. 

The proposal is made that teachers of 
English in this country should combine 
in the issue of readers in which the Eng- 
lish text is written phonetically.  After- 
wards, pronunciation has been 
mastered, the pupils will easily make the 
transition to the standard method of 
spelling. Now this involves one very 
ugly factor, which is apt to viliate the best 
of schemes, namely, the necessity of n- 
learning. What the hand has once learned 
to do, it finds easy to repeat; and habit, 
perhaps the strongest force in life, dislikes 
such A theorist is apt to 
regard these matters lightly, and those who 
have reached the point of theorizing on 
such subjects would doubtless find it a 
simple matter to transliterate. But prac- 
tical teachers are aware that pupils object 
to double movements where only one is 


when 


transitions. 


necessary, and that the process of unlearn- 
ing is perhaps the most hopeless of all 
tasks. Moreover, if this new system were 
to be taught, the pupils would fail mean- 
while to receive that training in familiarity 
with the standard forms which would stand 
them afterwards in such good stead. And, 
after all, symbols are but a faulty method 
of teaching pronunciation, Without the 
living teacher, good pronunciation is sel- 
dom or never acquired. Englishmen have 
most emphatically rejected phonetic re- 
form; our foremost literary men, with an 
energetic fastidiousness, have refused even 
the wild approach to reform indulged in the 
publishers of WEBSTER’S Dictionary ; and 
the cause must accordingly be pronounced 
hopeless. Phonetic spelling has in it a 
comic element, which JOSH BILLINGS has 
cleverly seized upon for his own purposes. 
When we read his sentences, we seem to 
be in the midst of a crowd of grinning 
clowns, behind whose grotesque masques 
lurk the faces of weil-known friends. 
Now it is just this comic and gro- 


tesque element which raises the consu- 
ming wrath of fastidious literary folks. 
The bare notion of transliterating WORDS- 
WORTH’S immortality ode, or MILTON’S 
“Lycidas,” into such written hideousness 
as a column of JOSH BILLINGS supplies 
us with is sufficient to turn the stomach of 
any imaginative man. After all, the 
phonetic reform people, however strong 
may bethe rational department of their 
minds, seem decidedly deficient in imagi- 
nation. Otherwise they would recognize 
more clearly the strong pictorial element 
that enters into all writing. Not merely 
does this element enter initially, as in the 
letters D and C, door and camel in the 
primitive alphabet, but it also acts as a 
process, through the principle of associa- 
tion. Words are far more to us than the 
mere symbols of sound; we have grown 
to love or shudder at the complete word 
combination. It is the same with all 
familiar objects, which consist not only of 
their material selves, but also of all that 
they suggest to us. 

It seems, therefore, that the way is 
barred against phonetic spelling innova- 
tion, both as an intermediate process and 
as a final result. Perhaps, however, much 
might be done by a skilful system of 
grading the difficulties in spelling, so that 
pupils, beginning with normally spelt 
words, would gradually get accustomed to 
those whose pronunciation diverges more 
and more seriously. It is unfortunate that 
this latter class consists mostly of the 
words in commonest use. The teacher 
who would meet the difficulty in the old- 
fashioned way, by presenting columns of 
dry words, known as exceptions, to be 
learnt by heart, is certainly cruel both to 
himself and his scholars. With less me- 
chanical and more interesting methods 
of instruction, it is probable that bad 
spelling may gradually disappear. In any 
case, bad spelling of English is not one 
of the chief difficulties the teacher has 
to face here in Japan. There seems, 
therefore, little reason in the demand for 
a new set of text-books, phonetically 
written, to aid teachers in what is, after 
all, quite a subordinate difficulty. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
—_—_¢@——___—. 
“CLAUDIUS.” 


We have been requested by Mr. Lowder to 
publish the following letter, which has been sent 
by him tothe Zukyo Shimpo :— 

To THE Epitok oF THE “Tokyo SHIMPO.”? 

Sir,—Allow me to inform you that you ate in 
error in opining that the letter to the Fepan 
Gagette, over the signature of ‘ Claudius,” on the 
subject of the appointment of foreign judpes to 
Japanese Courts, may have been written by me 
and to add that my practice is never to address a 
letter to a newspaper without signing my own 
name thereto, 


Yours faithfully, J. ¥ LOWDER. 
Yokohama, 27th August, 1889. 
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THE SAPPORO AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE. 
—— 
IMpgRtIaAL ORDINANCE. 

We hereby give Our Sanction to the present 
Ordinance relating to the amendment of the Or- 
ganization of the Sapporo Agricultural College, 
aud order the same to be promulgated. 


(His Imperial Majesty's Sign Manual.) 
(Privy Seal.) 


Dated the 17th day of the 8th month of the 
22nd year of Meiji. 
(Countersigned) 
Count Kuropa Kryoraka, 


Minister President of State. 


ImpertaL ORpiNancrk No. 105. 


The following amendments have been made in 
the Organization of the Sapporo Agricultural 
College, promulgated by Imperial Ordinance No. 
84, of the 12th month of the rgth year of Meiji :— 

Aiticle L—The Sapporo Agricultural College 
shall be under the control of the Head of the Hok 
kaido Administration Board, and shall be devoted 
to the purpose of yiving instruction in the sciences 
and arts connected with Agriculture and Engineer. 
ing. 

In the Sapporo Agricultural College military 
sciences and arts shall also be taught to such of 
the students as may desire the same, and are 
deemed fit to become officers of the Tonden 
corps. 

Article VI.—There shall be ten Professors. They 
shall superintend the giving of instruction to the 
Students. 


TER-CENTENARY OF TOKFO. 
oa ener cena 

Ou Monday Tokyo was en féte in celebration of 
the three hundredth anniversary of the birthday 
of Tokyo. ; 

The chief part of the day’s celelration was that 
which took place on the ground of the Union Race 
Club at Shinobazu. The programme, which was 
fixed Lo open at one o'clock in the afternoon, con- 
consisted of the delivery of several congratulatory 
addresses. Baron ‘Takasaki, Governor-of the City, 
fittingly played a prominent share inthe ceremonies, 
reading an address appropriate to the occasion, to 
which Admiral Viscount Enomoto, Minister of 
State for Education, replied. - Horse-races were 
run; races, however, which were for the most 
part of the class known as horo-Aiké in which 
a gaily decked horseman galloped round the 
race-course bearing a richly coloured double 
hood which at he went streamed out far be- 
hind. No gala in Tokyo would be complete 
without the firemen of the capital, and yes- 
terday’s celebration was not wanting in this 
important adjunct, several steam fire engines being 
on the ground accompanied by fire companies who 
climbed ladders and went through the diverting 
details of their drill, Dancing of various kinds 
also bulked largely in the day’s list of events, the 
famous artist Nakamura Kanzaburo having been 
engaged; and the Shishi Tekomai, or lion's head 
act, was also given in all its fullness. Fireworks 
were displayed, though not in such frequency as was 
guaranteed by the programme—which promised 
them at intervals of half a minute in the day-time 
and without intermission after dark—and the elec- 
tric light was also shown with much effect after 
night had fallen. ‘The grand stand and the 
half-dozen of other temporary structures that 
had been built for the accommodation of the 
spectators were abundantly decorated during the 
day by bunting, various national flags also wav- 
ing over the paddock, to be replaced by coloured 
lanterns as the light waned and the rapid twi- 
light crept on, At various points also among the 
luxuriant lotus blooms that covered the lake, poles 
bearing gay steamers were fixed, and a tall staff 
with an electric light stood just within the inside 
rails of the course opposite the grand stand. 
During the day—even the hottest hours of it—busy 
and exceedingly dusty crowds filled the chief 
approaches to the race-course and to the most 
favoured points commanding views of the grand 
stand and its gronnds. It was disagreeably ap- 
parent, speaking of this same matter of dust, that 
while the streets in the city were well watered and 
cool, the neighbouthood of Uyeno was in a most 
trying state. Most of the streets were ankle deep 
in fine dust, through which begrimmed pedestrians 
trudged wearily and panting jinrikishamen la. 
bowed, glad only if they could crawl after a 


heavily laden tramway car and thus escape the 
blinding trail of the gay omnibus or the squalid 
basha. 


Despite the dust, however, all Tokyo seemed to 
have gathered round the race-course and on the 
heights overlooking it, or to be jostling its way 
either to or from them. ‘The giand stand was 
filled with spectators as it is not often on a race 
day, and when shortly before six o’clock these and 
the crowd in the paddock moved on the dinner 
tables that had been laid out in the paddock behind 
the stand, one wondered how each was to get a 
share ; for there must have very neatly five thousand 
people, who having either received an invitation 
or paid entrance money were thus entitled to a 
cover. At six o’clock the display of fire works, 
which had been suspended for some time, was re- 
newed, the deep tones of the big Uyeno bell 
mingling with the detonations of numerous bombs, 
greatly to the alarm of the colony of crows that 
inhabit the old trees on the hill. When we men. 
tion the dancing and the fireworks, the horse- 
racing and the speeches, however, we do not in- 
clude half of the events of the day, for each district 
celebrated the occasion in its own fashion, though 
all had, so to say, combined in the Uyeno affair. 
During the afternoon the streets were full of 
quaintly dressed figures proceeding to or returning 
from some section of the féfe, and even after night 
had fallen, while many lett for their homes, huge 
crowds remained to watch the fireworks and the 
lines of coloured lanterns that lit up the surround. 
ings of the lake; the countless booths in which 
ice-cream and histrionic representations were dis- 
pensed toa thirsty but pleasure-loving multitude; 
and the sacred and other edifices on the hill and 
in its vicinity. 

The venerable trees which cover the hill of 
Uyeno interfered somewhat with the plans of 
those who expected to obtain from its higher 
grounds unobstructed views of the race-course 
and grounds, but as here and there openings 
in the lines of gnarled giants afforded more ot 
less limited glimpses of the scene below, and as 
the Shrine of [yeyasu and the adjacent temples 
derived special interest from their connection 
with the event of the day, a continuous stream 
of people passed up and down the steps lead. 
ing to Shimidzu-dai, due order being preserved 
and the ascending and descending crowd being 
kept distinct by firmly polite policemen. Seen 
from the lawn in front of the Seiyo-ken Restaurant 
the spectacle below was a most striking one, the 
race course being literally hemmed in by a dense 
black crowd which had actually ove: flowed across 
it and covered the little island and the neck 
of ground connecting it with the mainland till 
it seemed as if standing ground could not be 
gained by one more person. On the hill a cool 
breeze prevailed, and the dust was less discom- 
forting, so that, as we have indicated, many 
choose to do their sight seeing in this locality. 

It was at one time proposed, we believe, that the 
celebration of the tercentary should be combined 
with the Kanda Matsurim—myojin—the last im- 
portant observance of which took place in 1884, 
but many considerations interfered to prevent 
the adoption of this course. One good rea- 
son was that too little time was available 
to properly make arrangements, and we fancy 
another would be the unwieldy character which a 
joint celebration must of necessity have assumed. 
Fur the drawing of several dozen dashi along the 
streets, and the other features which are insepar- 
ably connected with the matsuvi, would be a rather 
serious matter to carry out in the presence of 
such large crowds. The police of the capital did 
good work yesterday, a constable being stationed 
at neatly every corner to regulate the traffic, but 
they were not always successful in preventing con- 
jestion, It was no uncommon thing to see one 
tramway-car fairly stuck, or off the rails, and four 
behind it also brought to a standstill. ‘The omni- 
buses, being the light-horsemen of the street rattled 
merrily along without check, but tramway-cars 
loaded up inside and carrying as many as ten 
persons on the rear platform made anything but 
rapid progress. 


Mr. Takagi, Chief Public Prosecutor of the 
Tokyo Court of Appeal, will leave Tokyo about 
the middle of next month, to inspect various Courts 
of First Instance under the jurisdiction of his 
Court. 

A grand religious service will be held about 
the middle of next month, in the Kokutaiji 
Temple, in Etchu province, in connection with the 
five hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the death 
of the Emperor Godaigo (the ninty-sixth Sove- 
reign from the Emperor Jimmu). The service 
will be performed under the presidency of Mr, 
D kuzono, chief priest of the head temple of the 
Rinsai sect In Kyoto. 


LETTER FROM KOREA. 
— --——_q@—__—__——. 
(FRom ouR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


Séul, August 15th. 

Judge Denny returned from his long visit to 
China on July 4th, looking well, and is now busy at 
his desk. Whatever other nationalities may think 
of his policy with reference to the independence of 
Korea, one thing is now tolerably well settled, 
and that is that his followers here are increasing. 
China’s policy of indifference, negation if you 
please, is daily losing ground. On the other hand, 
the policy inaugurated by Judge Denny, as it be- 
comes better understood, is daily growing in favour 
with the more intelligent Koreans. 

We have been looking for the usual summer re- 
ports of cannibalism and war, but for some reason 
they have not been forthcoming. We had a heavy 
drought in) and around Séul, and a famine in 
Chél-la-do, but everything is as quiet as it can 
be. In fact there is a dearth of news, and un- 
less some rumour is started we shall pass the 
summer without the usual excitement, The 
first and second glasses of nobility are trying to 
settle the vexed question as to whether the Novon 
or Soron are to have the first place. ‘Three of the 
second class have been sent into banishment, to 
“meditate.” This is, however, a strictly native 
affair, and foreigners care little or nothing about it. 
The missiouaries are all at home, because they 
cannot get passports to travel; United States 
Minister Dinsmore is down with chronic rheu- 
matism; Mr. Hillier, the new English Consul- 
General, has arrived from China, and is already 
one of us; Mr. and Mrs, Kondo are now receiving 
their many friends in their new two-storeyed dwell- 
ing house, the finest in the city; the Sul Club house 
is nearly completed, and will be occupied by that 
body in a month or so; and finally we are to have 
a new book, ‘ Korea and the Powers,” by Chesney 
Duncan, of Chemulpo. What it will be like, time 
only will reveal. “he mines are to be worked. 
M:, Pierce, C.E., with two assistants, has left for 
Ping-an-do. ‘To-day Col. C. C. Long leaves us, for 
“an absence of two months in the United States.” 


LETTER FROM LONDON. 
en 
(From our SPECIAL CoRRESPONDENT.) 


London, July 8th, 


In regard to political matters, I agree entirely 
with a very clever leader in Zhe Times of Satur- 
day last, which says that the most notable pheno- 
menon of the present season is the eclipse of the 
politician. For some reason or other the voice of 
that usually obstrusive personage is no longer 
heard in the land, while even at Westminster he 
‘oars as gently as a sucking dove. Even the 
chartered libertines of the House of Commons (the 
writer goes on) have been compelled to abandon 
or greatly modify their posturing by the stolid re- 
fusal of the public to betray the smallest interest 
in their performances. ‘ This collapse of the poli- 
tician cannot be explained by the absence of strik- 
ing political events, because when the politician 
is most active there is no necessary relation between 
the noise he makesand the importance of thesubjects 
he deals with. Nothing could by any possibility 
be less important than the precise amount of cloth- 
ing which it pleased Mr. O’Brien to wear in his 
cell, yet for weeks the country was made to ring 
with passionate tirades upon the ridiculous and 
repulsive details of that agilator’s toilet. If the 
politician possessed the same spirit and enterprise - 
to-day that he displayed then, or if the public were 
in an equally tolerant mood, there could not be 
any lack of incidents equally fitted to call forth the 
resources of partisan rancour. The change is not 
in things, but in men, Whether the cause is to be 
sought in the magnificent weather, or in the abun- 
dance of strawberries, or in the visit of the Shah, 
or in the engagement of Princess Louise to Lord 
Fife, or in the altitude of the Eiffel Tower, or 
merely in the exhaustion of political irritability 
and the incapacity of the public mind to react any 
longer to the stimulants with which it has been 
overdosed, is a question perhaps calling for more 
profound research than anybody but a German 
professor would care to bestow, with the thermome- 
ter at eighty in the shade. But, be the explanation 
what it may, the fact is plain enough that the 
politician is very much out of the running, and 
that the public are willinyr to be interested in 
almost anything rather than in things political.” 
Tn the above extract the writer has really tonched 
on the more promisent eveots of the last month or 
somthe Shah, the fine weather, the strawbercies, 
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and the engagement of Princess Louise of Wales 
to Lord Fife. 


The crop of strawberries this year has been 
more abundant than for many years past; tons 
upon lons have been brought into London and sold 

-at prices hitherto unknown, The fruit has been 
of uuusual size and of excellent flavour; this is due, 
no doubt, to the exceptionally fine weather we 
have had during May and June, which has been 
very wart, with but litle rain. People talk of 
this summer asa genuine old-fashioncd one, such 
as has not been seen for several years; although 
it does nol appear to me a better than that of the 
jubilee year. . 

The papers ave full of the doings of the Shah, 
and his visit forms a sort of counter attraction in 
London to the Paris Exhibition. [ happened to 
he in London in 1873 during his visit, and 
I saw him on two or three occasjons; last 
week, when I was coming into Paddington, he 
was returning from Windsor, and I stayed to look 
at him. If T can trust my memory, he is but 
little altered, and bears himself in the same soldier- 
like and dignified manner, as becomes the Shah of 
Persia. He has been the all-powerful sovereign 
for forty years, and this must leave its mark, 
After a week’s stay in London, during which he 
was entertained on a mapnificent scale, he has 
gone to the provinces, visiting first Lord Salisbury 
at Hatfield, then Ear! Brownlow at Ashridge, and 
then Waddesdon Manor, Lord Rothschild’s man. 
sion in Buckingham; from which le has gone to 
Birmingham, where he is at present. The best 
portrait of him [have seen is that in the /llustrated 
Loudon News. 

Notwithstanding the Paris Exhibition, Lon- 
don is fuller. than ever; the fluating popula- 
tion increases year by” year, as the number 
of large hotels constantly springing up, and 
paying good dividends, proves. ‘Lhe number 
of advertisements in the Dartly Telegraph, which 
is the paper for advertising apartments, bas de- 
creased considerably, because the rooms are all 
taken. 


The announcement of the engagement of the 
Princess Louise, eldest daughter of the Prince of 
Wales, to the Earl of DFite has been received 
throughout the country with great satisfaction, 
Lord Fife is immensely wealthy and owns exten- 
sive estates in Scotland, and the people are much 
better pleased that one of the young princesses 
should marry a British peer such as he is, rather 
than a penniless German prince. The marriage 
will take place during this month, and gives every 
promise of happiness. Meantime, the subject of 
provision for the Queen’s children and = grand- 
children, which has been brought up by this event, 
is being investigated by a Committee of the House 
of Commons. 


e 
I take the following brief account of a new Ex- 
hibition of Japanese and Chinese pictures froin 
the art letter of a leading provincial paper. I 
have not seen the “show” myself, and am scarcely 
likely to see it, but Ihave no doubt that all that ‘is 
to be said about i in a general way is said here :— 


“‘Noue of the minor exhibitions are likely to call forth so 
much interest as the collection of pictures of Japanese and 
Chinese life, by Mr. theodcre Wores, at the Dowdeswell 
Galleries in Bond Street. ‘The pictures are over sixty in num- 
ber, of which five-sixths depict !apanese scenes and life; and it 
is interesting to contrast Mr. Wores’s treatment with that of 
Mr. Mortimer Menpes, whose !apanese shuw made such a stir 
last year. Mr. Menpes’ work has much more delicacy and _re- 
hnement, but it has not the vigour nor the verisimilitude of 
that of Mr. Wores. Uhe illusion of these admirabie we rks is 
heightened by the skilful draping of the walls, and even by the 
frames and other accessories. ‘Ihe ‘* people who love tlowers,’’ 
as an Uriental term for the Japanese phrases it, are here Tepre- 
sented among their much-loved cherry and almond blossoms, in 
orchard, street, and private house; and it is clear that the artst 
has caught surmething of their gracious love of serene natural 
beauty. Among the most charming of the pictures | may note 
the. * Koto-Player," a young girl playing a zither-like instru- 
ment; a ‘‘ Happy Arcadia” entitled “A japanese Garden;"" a 
delightful “ Tea-House in Cherry Blossom Time,” and ‘* Under 
the Wisteria,’’ where the long pendant flowers of the blue wis- 
teria droop over a pool in the garden of a Tokio tea-house. and 
are reflected in the waters, where the great golden carp indo- 
lently float or rise expectantly to the surface at the clapping of 


the hands of a visitor; a pleasant representation of the home- 


ward journey in a kind of open sedan on wheels (wheeled along 
by a man) of two young girls who have been spending an 
afternoon among the cherry and plum groves in the suburbs, 
and have come back laden with great sprays of blossoms; a 
priest gathering |.tus-blooms for the altar of Buddha; and 
an exceedingly elaborate and richly-coloured ‘* Temple of Shiba 
and Garden.” 

Among the Chinese pictures area ‘“ Mandolin Player,"’ and, 
“ Musicians "’ (lent by the Earl of Rosebery), and one or two 
studies of Celestial theatrical life. ‘Lhe most important work in 
this section is the large “ Chinese Provision Shop,” painted witk 
much vigour and striking richuess of colour. It is lent for the 
piecent occasion by Sir Thomas Hesketh. Altogether the ex- 
hibition is a notable one, and should certainly prove a success."’ 


To THE Dear.—A Person cured of Deafness and 
noises in the head of 23 year standings by a simple 
remedy, will send a description of it PREE to any 


Person who applies to NicHoLson, 21, Bedford 
Square, London, W.C., England. May ity. 


—_———— 
—— 


BRITISH CONSULAR TRADE REPORT 
FOR POKOHAMA FOR 1888. 
>-—- 
Mr. Napier to the Marquis of SanisBury. 
Tokyo, April 15, 1889. 
My Lorp,—I have the honour to transmit here- 
with to your Lordship the Report on the Trade and 
Shipping of Yokohama during the year 1888, 
which has been dtawo up Mr. James Troup, Het 
Majesty’s Consul at that port. : 
T have, &c., 


(Signed) 


Wittiam J. G. Napier. 


Consul Troup to Mr. NAPIER. 


Yokohama, April 12, 1889. 
Sir,—l have the honour to transmit to you the 
returns of the foreign trade of this port for the 
year 1888, compiled, as in previous years, from 
the revised customs returns. The returns ol 
foreign shipping, and of the foreign population, 
which I enclose, are compiled from intormation 
received from the various toreign Consulates. ‘The 
figures of the Japanese shipping have been obtain- 
ed from the customs. The return consists of the 
following :— 
1. Return of the principal articles of import 
during the year 1888. 
2. Return of the principal articles of export 
during the year 1888, 
3. Return of British wade with Yokohama. 
q. Return of shipping entering the port ot Yoko- 
hama during the year 1888. 
5. Return of British and other foreign residents 
and firms at Yokohama. 


‘The valuations of imports are based on those 
given in the customs returns, and, tor the pur poses 
of the conversion of the custum figures represent 
ing silver dollars into sterling, the rate of 3s. 1d. 
per dollar has been taken; but, before the con- 
version, in the case of all imports arriving from 
gold using countries there has, following your 
instructions, first been added, to each of the totals 
for the first nine months of the year, a sum equal 
to 20 per cent. on the customs silver valuation, 
From the methods adopted, up to the 1st October 
last, by the customs, in assessing the values of suci: 
yoods, an adaptation of this natume was IT have 
understood, necessary; and Tam further assured 
by those ‘having the best mercantile experience 
here that, by the method here adopted, as fair a 
valuation of the trade is arrived at as any general 


valuations will probably allow. 

Following this method, therefore, the total 
value of the trade of the port for the year, 
expressed in sterling, is found to amount to 
12,668,4500., being 6,391,707/. value of imports, 
and 6,276,743/. value of exports. 

In order to make a fair comparison with the 
trade-in 1887, there has been added to the table 
of imports a recapitulation of Uie heads of import 
in 1887, recast on the same principle as that adopted 
for the fist nine months of 1888. The total value 
of the import of 1887 thus arrived at is 5,002,045/., 
which, added to the export for that year, 5,347,7430., 
gives a total trade of 10,350,388/. Thus the value 
of the total Gade of the port in 1888, as above 
expressed in gold, shows an increase of 22) per 
cent, on that in 1887, or an increase of neatly 28 
percent, in imports, and of 17 percent. in exports. 

Specie and bullicn have been imported to the 
value of 724,150/., and expotted to the value of 
5,089,285/. sterling. 

In the third table of the returns an endeavour 
is made to distinguish the British trade with Yo- 
kohama, by combining the amounts received from 
the customs of the d-clared imports and exports 
fromand to the British Islands, Canada, Australia, 
and the East Indies. It would appear from this 
return that the trade between these portions of the 
British Empire and Yokohama atmounts to 33 per 
cent. of the total foreign trade of the port. This 
return, however, is exclusive of the trade with 
Hongkong ; this trade bemg, in the customs 
statistics, inchided in that with China, and its 
separate figures not now obtainable. In previous 
years, however, the declared trade with Hongkong 
has been sepatately given in the customs returns, 
and, ata muderate calculation, may be taken as 
equal, atleast, to a third of the whole foreign trade 
ot Yokohama. [t would, no doubt, be inaccurate 
to designate all this as British trade, inasmuch as 
Hongkong is an entvepdt of the trade with South 
China and the Coutinent of Europe, as well as with 
places in the British dominions. Nevertheless, a 
large propotion of it would, were it distinguishable, 
propetly fall to be added to the return of British 
trade. : 

The statistics of deliveries of cottons, woollens, 
and other manufactures, as compiled by the local 
Chamber of Commerce, show au increase under 


method for the conversion of the assessed customs |. 


the principal heads of cottous, with the exception of 
Turkey reds, velvets, and victorian lawns, and a 
deciease under the principal heads of woollens and 
mixtures, with the exception of mousseline-de-laine. 
The following are the figures taken from the re- 
turn furnished by the Chamber :— 


DELIVERIES, 
Articles. 1888, 1887. 

Cotton yarns— 

English.......sceeeeeee Piculs*... 132,498 ... 128,622 

Bombay Piculs ... 54,612... 42609 
Grey shirtings.. Pieces ... 481,150 ... 431.700 
Tecloths .......ce00e Pieces ... 120,460 ... 110,100 
Indigo shirtings, &c.... Pieces ... 120,370 ... 122,150 
Prints .....csseeceesesveeee Pieces ... 164,175 «+» 138,920 
Cotton (Italians)......... Pieces ... 34,683 .-- 30.570 
Turkey reds...........00 Pieces ... 178,818 .-. 234.050 
Velvets...ccccccssecsereoree Pieces ... 41,150 «+ 41,410 
Victoria lawns.. Pieces ... 52,638 ... 65,880 
aiik-faced Satins Pieces ... 14,467 ... 15,200 
Italian cloth..........00. Pieces ... 112,744 +» 136,975 
Mousseline .. Pieces ... 290,911 ... 266,040 
Cloth... « Pieces ... £10,515 +--+ | 15,770 
Blankets ..... stssessseeuee PairS 4. 274,212 ... 306,940 


* 100 piculs=133$ Ibs. 

Stocks at the end of the year had, as a general 
rule, increased ; and excessive supplies from home 
lave, during the year, to a large extent placed 
importers and dealers here at a continued disad- 
vantape. 

A similar remark applies, generally, to the 
metal trade, during the year, as has just been 
made above respecting manufactures: the impor- 
tation has been excessive, and stocks have ac- 
cumulated to the detriment of holders. 

The demand for uail-vod ition has been decreas- 
ing yeat by year, as wire nails, chiefly of German 
manufacture, supply its place. The nail tods 
imported are. principally Belgian. Deliveries 
amounted to about 250 lons. 

In bars, plates, and sheets unsatisfactory prices 
have tuled.. Towards the latter part of the year 
these advanced somewhat, but never in Proportion 
to the higher cost at which these kinds were laid 
down, Deliveries amounted to 13,000 tons, as 
against 11,700 tons in 1847. 

Of pig-iron deliveries were 5,433 tons, against 
2,250 tons in 1887. Prices remained steady, but 
uncemunerative. Of galvanised iron deliveries 
amounted to 514 tons, 

The business in wire nails has lacked steadiness, 
chiefly from the action of the German syndicate, 
which collapsed in the middle of the year. Deli- 
veries were 4,412 tons, being sliphtly above those 
in 1887. 

Of tin plate deliveries were 5,160 boxes, as 
against 6,560 in 1887. 

Rails show an import’of 38,651 tons, as 
22,170 tons in 1887. These are mostly of British 
manufacture, The steel imported by the Navy 
Department for shipbuilding purposes is mosily 
French, 

The import of brown sugar amounted to 
81,733,698 Ibs., as against 69,307,392 Ibs. in 1887 ; 
and of white to 52,798,497 lbs., as against 
45,684,128 Ibs., in 1887. 

The trade in brown sugar is mainly in the hands 
of Chinese merchants. A considerable business 
was done init during the year, deliveries being 
given at 81,538,266 lis., as apainst 72,651,066 ibs. 
in 1887. Importers did fairly well at the com- 
mencement of the season, but, with depressed 
rates In the autunim, had to face serious losses at 
the end of the year when valuing their stocks, 
which were considerable. 

The white sugar of the import return consists 
mainly of the refined sugar from the Hongkong 
refineries. The values of white and refined 
sugar ruled very steady throughout the year, and 
must have given fairly satisfactory results to iupor- 
ters. The relative positions between the imports 
of brown and of white sugars are maintained in 
about the proportions as during 1887; but refined 
sugars would appear lo be gaining in the estima- 
tion of consumers, 

Deliveries of kerosene for the year were 
1,341,294 Cases, against 1,175,422 cases in 1887. 
he principal feature of the year’s trade has been 
the introduction of Russian oil. ‘Three steamer 
cargoes arrived here diving the year fiom Batoum 
comprising in all 251,935 cases, of which 77 100 
proceeded an to Kobe. Russian oil has” not 
however, met with much favour among the dealeis, 
as the cases and tins in which it is packed Bre 
roughly made, a laige percentage of leakape 
being the result. As a consequence of this the 
oil has been precluded from being transported 
into the interior, and its consumption has been 1.e- 
stricted to Vokohama and Tokyo. Atthe close of 
the year the carrent rates obtained for Ametican 
oil were from 2 dol. 10 e. to 2 dol. 20 c.; for 
pao 2 dol. 05 c. to dol. o8 c. per case of 10 
gallons, 
The export of silk, raw and waste of all 
amounted to 8,634,421 lbs., of a value of 4,384, 


against 
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as against 7,160,669 Ibs., of a value of 3,416,8852. 
in 1887, an increase of 1,473,752 Ibs. in quantity 
and of 968,042/. sterling in value. 

The year 1887 closed with a large stock, say 
aboul £,900,000 Ibs., of raw silk on hand. Last 
year considerable business was done, beth for 
Ametica and Europe, in January and February 
and again in April. Among other causes, the im- 
position in France of a duty on silk coming 
from Ttaly contributed to favour the importation 
of Japan silk into France. Subsequently transac- 
tions were more restricted, pending the receipt of 
information as to the quantity of the new crop. In 
June it came to be understood that the quantity of 
this available for export would probably amount 
to somewhat over 5,000,000 Ibs., an estimate 
which bas turned out to be not far from correct, 
The season July, 1887, to June, 1888, closed with 
the largest total ever recorded since the country 
was opened to foreign trade, the settlements for 
the year Leing returned at 5,350,000 Ibs. 

July opened with continued baying ; but as the 
New crop came on the market birsiness was duller, 
with falling prices. The disturbance of trade in 
the United States, pending the result of the Presi- 
dential election, further damped operations. | 
Towards the end of October and in November 
some business was done for London and else- 
where, while in December enormous ‘purchases 

wee made, simultaneous orders coming in from 
© London and Lyons, and, usa consequence, with 
tising prices. ‘Che month’s purchases reached 
1,500,000 Ibs., and the year closed with stocks 1e- 
duced to about 1,170,000 Ibs, 


The course of the waste silk market has run 
more or less parallel with that of raw silk. [ts 
characteristics, generally, have been increased 
production, increased export, prices generally 
favourable for consumers, but participating in the 
improvement noted in raw silk towards the end of 
the year, 

1 am indebted for the following observa: 
tions on the production of silk in this country 
to one of the leading authorities in the trade 
here. The silk crop of Japan is undoubtedly 
increasing year by year. More land is planted 
out with mulberry trees, and more seed is 
put down for hatching. ‘The industry pays the 
grower and reeler to a very satisfactory extent. 
The Government is fostering the industry in every 
direction, and we may look for continually incr eas- 
ing crops every year. The normal increase for 
the season 1888-9 was destroyed by climatic and 
other causes; but there is no doubt that prepara. 
tions have been made for a very large crop in the 
coming: season—probably if no serious check pre- 
vents it——showing in the result an increase equal 
to the normal one of two years. 

Year by year we see an improvement in the 
reeling and preparing of Japan silk; the best 
models for the work are studied, and we have now 
many filatures which can compare favowably with 
those of Ewope. Japan silk is a great favourite 
with manufacturers in the United States. 


The waste crop depends to a certain extent on 
the raw silk crop, and will doubtless increase year 
by year. As filatures increase, so the quality of 
the waste product improves also; and some of the 
filature Noshi and Kibiso now produced is fully 
up to the level of the wastes of Northern Italy. 


The export of ter amounted to 23.808,714 Ibs., 
valued at 559,628/., as against 26,557,616 Ibs., 
valued at 732,3482. in 1887. The tea season of 
1888-9 opened auspiciously for exporters last 
Aptil, and so continued in May and June, prices 
here declining ; but owing to the vapidity with 
which supplies were poured into the markets of 
the American continent a glut was the result, and 
holders became too eager to realise. Auction 
sales in Chicago and New York, coupled with 
extiavayant rumours which prevailed relative to 
the crop, further contributed to disotganise the 
market for atime. Since the summer, a firmer 
tone has prevailed in the consuming markets. The 
quality of the leaf was a fa average throughout 
the season, _ 

The export of copper last year amounted to 
4,672 tons, valued at 249,8111., as against 4,971 
tons, valued at 187,529/. in 1887, and 6,301 tons, 
valued at 235,704/. in 1886. The Qusiness done 
was in fulfilment of contracts. From about August 
to the end of the year large shipments for account 
of the copper syndicate absorbed the production 
of the principal mines. This, no doubt, has had 
the effect of stimulating the production of the 
smaller mines, which have thus been able to work 
ata good profi, Rates advanced from early in 
the year, and were so maintained throughout, but 
in the above state of the market were practically 
nominal. 

A feature of the export of the year, and a result, 
no doubt, of the operations just alluded to, and the 


demand for Japan copper in India. 


insignificant portion of the rice expart of Japan, 
the tice of Northern Japan being of too soft a 
quality to bear transport to Europe. 
have been made in Japan, but with very indifferent 
results, in the cultivation of rice from Carolina and 
Java seed. Experiments are also being made in 
the introduction of Japan seed rice in Italy and in 
Batavia, and the results are watched with interest. 


The crop of tobacco which came on the market 
last season was a poor one, both as to quantity 
and quality. Best quality being in demand in 
Europe, the scarcity and relatively high value of 
this quality here has restricted business, The 
new crop, which comes on the market about the 
end of June, is expected to be larger and better 
than last. 


Perhaps the most striking as to quantity among 
the miscellancous exports is that. of silk hand- 
ketchiefs, which are made in this district, Over 
4,000,000 of these, valued at 187,303/., were ex- 
ported last year, 


The average minimum of monthly rates of ex- 
change for the year on London, on demand, 
was 3s. 030.5 the average maximum, 3s. Id: al 
four months the average minimum was 3s. 07d. ; 
the average mazimum, 3s. 1d. 


SHIPPING. 


Including Japanese vessels of foreign form of 
constuction there entered this port last year 2,894 
merchant ships, of an aggregate of 2,025,762 tons, 
being an increase in tonnage, over that of 1887, of 
8} percent. Under the Japanese flag alone tbe 
increase in tonnage amounted to 4} per cent.; 
under the British flag to 33 per cent.; under the 
German an increase of 28 per cent.; under the 
French an increase of 26 per cent.; and under the 
United States flap a decrease of 11 per cent. 


During the year two merchant steamers—one 
British and one Dutch—were sold and transferred 
here tothe Japanese flag. ‘The total of the pur- 
chase money amounted to 8,441. steiling. ‘These 
two vessesls were included in the import return, 
under the heading of steamers, which comprises 
also two steamships and a steam dredger, built in 
the United Kingdom, for Japanese companies. 

To meet the growing requirements of the trade 
of the port additional landing accommodation is 
being provided by the customs authorities, by 
the reclamation of ground on the foreshore of 
the harbour, and the election thereon of buildings 
for the storage of merchandise. ° 


Tt is understood that hat bour works on an exten. 
sive scale, designed to remedy the inconveniences 
which at present retard the loading and unloading 
of cargo in bad weather at thisport will, before long 
be undertaken by the Imperial Japanese Govern- 
ment, which will provide the funds for the 
purpose. The design, it is reported, com- 
prises two breakwaters, of an aggregate length 
of about 12,000 feet, so projected as to enclose 
practically the whole of the anchorage, and to 
leave an entrance 650 feet wide between their 
extremities, 

A pier some 2,000 feet long, at which vessels 
may discharge or take in cargo, also forms a part 
of the scheme. Its land end will be at the western 
landing-place, close to the customs establishment; 
aud, by means of a line of railway carried along 
the foreshore and extended to the pier-head, the 
vessels using the pier will be brought into direct 
communication with the main railway system at 
Yokoliama station. 

A project for graving docks, as an adjunct to 
the proposed harbour works, is said to be also in 
contemplation ; this, however, is a private enteprise. 


The Japanese population of the town of Yoko- 
hama, on the 31st December last, amounted to 
118.947 persons; and of the town of Kanagawa to 
10,087 persons, or 129,034 persons in all. ‘The 
foreign population of Yokohama, exclusive of 
Chinese, amounted on the same date to 1,511 
persons, of whom 708 were British. This shows 
an increase of 46 in the general foreign population, 
and of 14 in the British by itself. ‘Ihe Chinese 
population amounted to 2,981 persons, as against 


2,359 at the end of 1887, 


The Japanese population of the urban districts 
of Tokyo amounted to 1,298,663 persons at the 
close of last year. [Tam indebted to the local 
authorities here for the following figures relat. 
ing to the population of the portion of Japan to 
the east of the Biwa Lake, and between there and 
the Straits of Tsugaru. The figures are for the 
gist December, 1887 :— 

Number of Persons. 
Kanagawa prefecture ............. 923,178 
Tokyo prefecture .... 


high rates in London, has been the extinction of the 


The export of rice from this port forms a quite 


Experiments 


On the 31st December, 1888, the Population of :—= 


Prefectures. Number of Persons. 
Wolly0 iste ave iieioien acces 1,629,822 
SAUAM AS iviarcesees sienna sarees 1,039,376 
Niigata wo... 1,652,736 
Chiba wc +» 1,159,287 
Ibaraki i.e ccc sere 980,803 
Gumma wicccecceccseneeeece 690,880 
Tochigi See e eee cence eeeeeceeeeeeees 670,040 
Shizuoka v..cccsecccssessesseceegece 1,038,941 
Vamanashi  vicccccecccccccensecces 437475 
Nagano wo.ccccccssseeccecssceneseeees 1,095,998 
Miyagi ccntiecdriseeetuctelioses 720,075 
Fakushima ...ccccccccsscssessens 893,954 
Tae: secsecacivesesecnscacdeeshie fest 651,98y 
AOMO eee cette 523,226 
Yamagala ...c.ccecccecsccecsseees 732;913 
Alea sigeccsceetss.ceseatecserdoedevis 662,917 
Bulut s cccicieaycsunessvcasvevecs tease 590,548 
Toyama ......... ‘ 726,078 
Ishikawa... seeseesee 737,224 


Raitway Construction. 


The extension of railway communication forms, 
perhaps, the most important feature of the mate: ial 
development of this part of Japan during the past 
year or two. [Tam indebted to the director of the 
Imperial Japanese Government railways for valu- 
able information, which I have included in the 
following remarks relative to the present position 
of railway construction in the part of Japan lying 
to the east of the Biwa Lake, and within the dis- 
tricts, the populations of which I have given in the 
preceding paragraph, 


The following sections of the main line, destined 
on an early date to connect Tukyo and Yokohama 
on the one hand, with Kyoto, Ozaka, and Kobe 
on the other, are now open to traffic: — 

Miles. 
Tokyo- Yokohama section ............... 18 


Yokohama-Kodzu section ..........0000, 31 
Kodzu-Shizuoka section 71 
Hamamatsu-Ofu section............ccccs. 56 


Coen teen ent eeens 


The section hetween Shizuoka and Hamamatsu, 
given underneath as under construction, is, in 
fact practically completed, and the opening of it to 
traffic is not likely to be much longer delayed. 
Ofu isthe junction where the trunk line of the 


Tokaido route forms the connection with the Take- 


toyo-Tsuruga section, passing by Gifu, Ogaki, 
and Nagahama, on the Biwa Lake. The Fake- 
loyo-Tsuruga section consists of 102 miles. ‘This 
gives a total of 273 miles now open to traffic on 
this system. 

From Tokyo, stretching overland towards the 
north-west coast, we have the Shinagawa-Mae- 
bashi, 75 miles, and the Ueno-Akabane sections, 


6 miles, of the Japan Railway Company; and 


fiom Takasaki, on the former, the section of the 
Government railway thence to Yokogawa, at the 
foot of the Usui Pass, 18 miles; and from Katui- 
zawa, above the pass, the section thence to Nao- 
etsu, on the west coast, 92 miles. This leaves only 
the gap at the Usui Pass to complete the connec- 
tion with the province of Echigo and the north- 
west coast. At present this connection is effected 
by means of a tramway, or portable tailway, of 
about eight miles in length. This is taken’ ad- 


| vantage of for passenger traffic; but goods traffic 


is cartied on in ordinary carts. 


From Omiya, on their line to Maebashi, the 
section of the Japan Railway Company towards 
the north branches off. This is open as far as 
Shiogama, near Sendai, 208 miles. 


The remaining private lines open to traffic are 
the Oyama-Kiryu section of the Ryo-mo Railway 
Company, 33 miles, and the Mito Railway, from 
Oyama to Mito, 42 miles. This gives a total of 
388 miles of Government railways in this part of 
Japan now actually open to traffic, and 364 miles 
vf private lines (more or less under Government 
direction), or 752 miles in all. 


There are at present under construction the 
following sections :—Of the Government tailways, 
the branch leading from the main line at Ofuna 
to Yokosuka, 11 miles; the Shiznoka- Hamamatsu 
section above alluded to, 47 miles ; and the section 
of 43 miles along the eastern shore of Lake Biwa, 
the opening of which to traffic in the course of the 
coming summer will complete the through rail 
connection with Kyoto. 


The following sections of private railways are 
also under construction :—The Japan Railway 
Company's section from Sendai ‘to Aomori, 240 
miles; the Ryo-mo Railway section from Kiryu to 
Maebashi, 19 miles; the Kansei Company’s line 
in Isé, 72 miles; the Kobu Railway Company’s 
line from Tokyo to Hachoji, 23 miles—making in 
all 455 miles. All of these sections, with the ex- 
ception of the Sendai-Aomori section and the 
Kansei Railway, will, it is expected, be open to 
traffic this year. 
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The following projected lines are now being Logwood, extract of,.. Lbs. 1,641,933 36,669 RECAPITULATION. 
surveyed :—The Nikko Railway, from Utsunomiya Machinery, spinning -— _ 60,188 Aeaal Value. 
to Nikko, 21 miles; the Koshu Railway, from Go- Machinery, paper- pueeee 1888. 1887. 
temba to Matsumoto, 117 miles; the Yamagata making... cece _ _ 49,138 | Sille ...cccceeeeeeeenee ees rors £4:384,927 £3,416,885 
Railway, from Oishida to Yamagata and thence] Machinery, various... — _ 122,767 | COCOONS ciccescesccneereceneeees 37,482 43,770 
to Shiroishi, 78 miles—making in all 215 miles of | Milk, condensed ...... _ _ 16,406 | Vea viccccceceeesceese nen eeeees ene 559,628 732,348 
vailway under survey. This, together with the 455 Oil and wax, various — —_ 29,938] Rice v.ccssesecceeeseereneeees = 18,456 — ; 
miles under construction and the 752 miles open tof Paint, in oil 0... Lbs. 894,720 11,027 | Coal, ship’s Use... - 45,091 33,524 
traffic, gives a total in the part of the mainland of | Potash v......ceeeeeee eee Lbs. 51,658 17,508] Copper cccceececceeessereeeeees 249,811 187,529 
Japan to the east of the Biwa Lake of 1,423 miles Portland cement.. ... T.bs. 25,018,701 24,558} Fish ....cccccceessesenceereenenees 69,937 99,316 
of railway either in operation or in various stages Provisions and stores — — 28,178] Miscellaneous ...ceceecees v= 840,583 179:427 
of progress. Satins, silk, and cot- a an Foreign produce and manu- 
Return of Principal Articles of Import to Yoko- Sitianacy avd gaper ey ARE ATTSS | faCtures cesseserereeerrereees 70,828 54,938 
hama (Kanagawa) during the Year 1883 :-— aiaaibits yer oo 115,66 T 
atc ocadwesase 5 tall cvsssssevccesess 6,276, 1347) 
Articies. Quantity. vas: Tobacco.......eeeseceeeee _ _ erat N i ' 276.743 5.347.743 
3. Wool .....ccceee ese e cen eee I.bs. 1,079,042 54,467 ore.—Export exchange for 1887-35. 2d., and 
Caan ange nal Wes gs 2 EM ARSE oaths tr ede 
Drills eseessestsseson "Yds. 635505. 11435| Sateen Pd a = 35108] Return of British Trade with Yokohama (not 
Satins, Cotton ......66 Yds. 1,068,689 25,104 . including ‘Trade of Hongkong) :— 
Shirtings, gray.....ee. Yds. 22,552,893 221,699 Sundries seers, a ae ao Pieoees 
Shirtings, white ...... Yds. 1,088,209 22,014 F 
Shirtings, dyed... Yds. 1,980,811 38,314 — 1,940,223] 0, | Conny’ eee 1887. 
histines, twilled...... Yds. 1,009,095 13,10. eet res British Islands v.....ccceceeee f% 520,186 £ 274,659 
Shirtings, t < 009,095 3,103 Canad 676 *76 
Ticcloths c.cccceccseeeee Yds. 3,128,144 31,072 Miscellaneous, Eastern — A ateatia see ne nace enereneeeren aes a aoe 
‘Turkey reds .........66 Yds. 4,012,162 46,412] Cotton, raw ..... _ Lbs. 3,793:105 53,928] fas Lo cteneeeteenesenneeens ; 77 
Ves ears ere wens Cigars! narra 38580 9.761 Rent oe Sate er | ey 
rugs and medicines — = 20,941 Nota ‘ 

India) ssssssssseesses Lbs. 2 — 899,484} Hair, horns, ivory, Total ..eesseeceeee 637,181 394,834 
Indian yarns... — _ 206,055 and Skins vec... = _- 24,743 Imports. 
Sundries... oo a 931797 | Leather ........cceeeeeees Lbs. 1,608,657 78,330 Cooney 1888, 

——_—— ——— | Pongee, satins, and i “ . 7 1887. 

— 1,683,021 other silk piece Bid Hstreinds hens tese ids: ASS £2,539.892 
Bonds ccuuninnets — = 9,763 ree i hitatietvaeeavsantvents 4s 4 4,727 
Woollen and mixed cotton Sundties ......ccceeeee _— = 44,399 Fast ls ii eeer pe ee te 3 re 5:913 
Seavendssodeenvive 261,092 
& woollen manufactures— : Aaa aad os 09 

Blankets ........66 .. Lbs. 779,438 68,253 = 237,865 
Cloths, woollen,........ Yds. 988,486 154,669 Japanese produce and Total i eae) setsey eevvnees 345214136 2,810,824 
Flanticlss Seco eens Yds. 1,305,683 69,146 manufactures ......... —_ 3,475 Total imports and exports ..........0004 4,158,3171. 
Italian cloths P 3,972,014 156,275 : Tae ea s.d. Dol 
Bre een linc: Vis. ‘i ae nee Grand total ...... = 6,391,707 Note.—Export exchange for 1888 ......3 I to 100 
Viens woollen aac ; no pretty ate RECAPITULATION. Export exchange for 1887 ...... 3 2 to 1°00 
Sundries secscccecesveee me fa 4,20. Value. Import exchange for 1888 add 15 per cent. to 
oe aged mtelee 1888, 1887, total of customs returns in dollats, and convert to 

Cotton manufactures ...... 1,683,021 £1,163,544| sterling at 3s. 1d. 
3 103,544 g at 3 


cas 733,808 | Woollen and mixed cotton 
and woollen manufactures — 733,808 785,369 


Metals (including manu- 


Import exchange for 1887 add 20 per cent., and 
convert to sterling at 3s. 2d., except for the import 
totals for East [undies in both years, which have 


Metals and manufactures of — 


Bass ...ccceeeeeeeeeeeeeee ‘Tons 11,016 16,538] _ factures) 806,229 534,132 | b . i i iti 
sbbage de aceiet tr 3 a see ee eee eeeeseeaeeees , een converted to sterling without the addition of 
Iron, bar and rod ... ‘Tons 38,651 68,331 | Sugars...... sesaeeaeeeteseeeeeens 696,358 558,754| 20 or 1§ per cent. 
Tron, rail wc. ce eeeeee Tons 2,265 199,849] Kerosene oil oo... eeeeeeees 289,728 176,101 hos 
Iron, plate and sheet. ‘Tons 6,035 18,984 | Miscellaneous, Western ... 1,941,223 1,582,588 Return of all Shipping Entered at the Port of 
Tron, pig wc eae Tons _ 14,961 | Miscellaneous, Eastern... 237,865 200,292 Yokohama during the year 1888 :— 
Iron, nails and various Tons 7,075 96,801] Japanese produce and Sailing Total 
Iron, screws, bolts, manufactures cceceeeees 3.475 1,86 Flag. Steamer. Vessels. Tons. Tonnage. 
. i »©95 | British _ 6 
Bleeesedeccisiveans cances Tons = 17,204 — | Bite pegerne A ad 
Zao ae = ; a «28,560 ... 433175 
Tron, Ware....cccceeeeeee Tons 142,944 Total ....ccccecccees 6,391,707 §,002,645 ‘. MS ayo 201 
Dead chsscctas is cucceres Tons 1,167. 18,821 ; APANESE .......ceee ee 273 re 48... 1,337,282 
Spa ea ae lea... = a ah Return of Principal Articles of Export from Vaited lepiid eras ro ee 
eel and steel ware... — —= 76,729 | Yokohama during U : nited States...... — oe IA 15,495 ... $09,721 
Sundries .....ccceeeeee _ = 116,720 ae cc hicbecath sake siete SB ve 69,183... — 
1888. 1889. EMAN sie eee eee eee eT ee oe 2,242 ... 73,425 
—— ee oer —_-e French............... i 67590. eee —s 
—s 806,229 ARTICLES, Quantity, vere Quantity. wane BO psec —.. om. e 56 nA 67,056 
_—_—_—O | Silk, raw ...... . 6,229,608 2,880  4,137,66 5 bet anehe aie Foe i Ses cay 
Sugars--. - Silk, Noshi repens nies) Sates sesited Ne ey ae Pa = 
via ilk, waste y AN oes see eee Sip) ee; 162 ... -_ 
Brown) sisscssessesenaes Lbs. 81,733,698 309,638 DISO) .esseeeeee . «189,863 142,438 1,362,464 121,292] Norwegian......... — r. "456 6,6:8 
White v.cccceecceeceeeee Lbs. 52,798,497 375,882] Silk, tama ......1-bs. 30,365 7,070 §8,34t 17,723 Danish we 1 —-. 397 «+ "397 
Sundry crccccsseccesesees Lbs. 5,213,901 — 10,838 Silk, floss ......... Lbs, 216,592 38,416 = 177,197 26,420 a : 
—_— —— ——. Total ......... ui bck 7 
caer’ are 8,634.43 4,384,927 7,160,069 3,416,885 ‘ ASIA SOO AED O a ALI 
Sr: 96,35 ; % ——- — | Return of all British and Foreign i 
re : fear baag tein : Re a oe ye son's Bette and British and foreign Firms at the Leeaestaeitg 
erosene Oil .......665 w.eGalls. 13,017,097 289,728 aro7t 18,456 a "| gawa (Yokoliama) on December 31st, 1888 :— 
Miscellaneous, Western— ; a ears ao Fee ‘ Number of Number of 
Acms and munitions : Nationality. Residents. Firms. 
f war —_ 88 fish, dried aod 7 . Cwts. Briti-h 708 
Beer nad porlet sreeeens a on a Migtdinee” 8. 2,513,085 69,937 62,590 99,316 American .......... 255 5 2 
seeses 7955 Bronze ware ... — - 19,635 - 19,61 Austro-Hungarian 7 7 
Baler avavnaieneientetss ie 188,573 11,293 Clothing apparel : ok Belgian... 15 a 
OOKS  iccecceeeeeeeeees 0. 310,944 30,405 and raw mate- Chinese 2,981 
Canvas and ducks ... Yds. 674,069 18,522 Pia eee P => ase — #8432 Danish "6 iid 
Clocks and fittings... — — 31,271 aoe re Pieces 1$7,04t 12,775 —-80,949 «15,868 uel 125 20 
. cere rugs, medicines, x, 194 1 
ee. haber _ _ ee paitd chemicals — be 26,069 os 9.781 Iralian ... i 2 
SHEry cocceeeee scenes 1925 ANG. ucsssasiedsts No. 6,826,892 10,795 7,168,982 11,880 Dutch . 4! 
Coral beads .........6+ Lbs. 9,976 15,943 esa t Sree eseees 60,769 9462 69,549 8,620 Portuguese 53 1 
Stal Sec sds ations Lbs. 558,218 = 11,758] de-mer......se. ts. 3,994 18,470 4,611 18,000 pies ae 5 t 
rugs, medicines, and Jinrikisha ......... No, — — 43621, 332 Nhat ae ade Sea 15 = 
chemicals .........64. — _ rapota|) tacqueres ware — 61,844 —_ 68,656 eaneh Sp eae : ’ 
eae at = us rooms eeeeee wts. 5,723 31,999 82 06 wiss 7 
Pie aout Piebees Lbs. 299,789 45,752 eal SAG — 26.033 ci Pate er ed 
res i vee el 29,013 | apers ware ...... — = 9.7% = 7,991 | Total........seees seteiees 
Engines, steam boi- de) Petia sade a = — 11,363 ’ ONES 
ee ‘ ea ata ; Piette ee — — + 99.345 — 107,405 emsaae 
Sn ttings thereof, — _ 81,334 chiefs..........6. No. — 4,01,09$ 187,303 3,752,429 178,442 Ata special meeting of shareholders of the Tokyo 
Dynamite seve beewe aes Ibs. 180,349 12,689 Scimeeds cut ae ; Omnibus Company, held on the afternoon of the 
2 ee ate nd various... i 1,21 : : . 
OUN .eeeee weteeneen ees 18,446. cpaw San handles ay 7 "7, ie) : a a8 22,386 | 28th instant, it was decided that the present capi- 
Giipawie! Lt 8 = traw ’ 788,774 31,556 1,058,043 46,962 p teap 
mpowder veces abs. 522,812 42.392] Silk piecegoods. Pieces 10,773 28,783 3979 8,382 | tal of yen 200,000 should be increased t¢ a 
Glass and glassware — = 29,135| Silk _manufae- 6 pried : : oye 
Apr ee = 66 29, 35 tneee = = pea = siete 00,000, with a view to the extension of the Com- 
atsa i Dae 9,949 35.307] Sundries 0... — ‘ee 228,096 ey 160,70 pany’s business. 
Handkerchiefs ......... = a 12,731 eas —— ——_— a Owi i 
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SAILING RACE. 
+—————— 


The race on Saturday, favoured by a steady 
breeze for neatly all the boats, proved quite an 
interesting one. The following were the entries :— 


A Curass, 


Aborigine 
Maid Marion ...... 


Daimyo...... 
Lady Louise. 
Molly Bawn 
Mosquito .... 
Princess Mau 


ss, 


La Belle .... 
aAjidaumo.,.. 


D Cuass. 
Exchange . Pie a 
Kanagawa , 
Vixen 


A start was made at halffpast two in the follow- 
ing order:—Molly Bawn, Ajidaumo, Daimyo, 
Vixen, Kanagawa, Lady Louise, Princess Maud, 
Maid Marion, Mosquito, La Belle; Exchange lav. 
ing crossed outside the line had to return and re. 
cross properly, which cost her three minutes, Kana- 
gawa, carrying her spinnaker on bowspiit: end, 
took the lead of all but Maid Marton on the run ont 
to the Noth Mark (the wind was S.S.E.) She 
rounded the mark before Daimyo and Lady Loutse, 
came in on the port tack and met those two 
coming out on the opposite tack, and, as itappeared 
to all that witnessed it, ina peculiarly unjustifiable 
fashion compelled one to bear away and the other 
to go about. Tt would be well for owners to re- 
member that among the necessary qualifications 
of those who aspire to sail in races are, first, a 
knowledge of the rules of the road at sea, and 
secondly, willingness to abide by them. Protests 
were duly lodged on behalf of both the craft 
aggrieved by this incident, and as a result Kana- 
gawa was disqualified. The race was a_close 


one between Afolly Bawn and Lady Loutse, finish- 
ing in favour of the latter by one second. Capt. 
Efford, assisted by Mr. Scidmore, acted as officer 
We append the times :— 

Liaut Sap. 


of the day. 
Home 


HUM.8. 
se Joh4.08 


N. Mark. 


HOM.8. 
252.32 


Ratixc, 


A Maid Marion 


Daimyo .... 29 2.54.34 - 355-48 
Lady Louise 26 3.54.33 3-54.17 
B 4 Molly Bawn 23 2.56.30 3-54-45 
| Mosqu to... B4E cores 2.58.20 4.07.30 
Princess Maud 24 ceeeee 2258.30 4:00.45 
Cc sie Belle ..... 5 - 154 308.27 we 4-36.52 
) Ajidaumo HN 3-05.50 we 040.16 
Exchange . + 2.55.00 +» 3.05.50 
D4 Aanagawra ... 2.45.00 os 3087-45 
LHIKEN eee 38745 corvee 3SONS ccceee Ged SH 
Rouxp. 
Correctep 
Finisu. Attowance. Time. 
HOM.S. M.8. H.M.S. 
A Maid Marion 48.97. 0.38 2. 4.58.09 
Daimyo ..... $14.14 ... allows... S.1g.tg 
Lady Louise .. 4-50 §-16.11 J.04 $.13.07 
B 4 Molly Bawn.. _ §.07.a0 4.13 § 13.08 
Mosquito ..... _ 5 38.34 4:S9 ... $3344 
Princess Maud.. _- 5.22 46 $.27 ..  §.10.19 
C La Belle. _- + 7002.45 nee eee 702 45 
{iidaume _- 7.03.40 ... 8.43 ... 6.57.57 
Exchange ..... 455 5.14.58 ... allows... §.14.58 
D 4 Kanagawa _ + 3.34.46 4-47 $-39.59 
PAREN esessecsaeeee oy S84 9 at.160 4. 5.32653 


BOILER EXPLOSION AT SHANGHAI. 
Careers 

A steam launch built) by Chinese exploded 
diving her trial ip on the afternoon of Saturday 
17th inst. at Shanghai. Ten bodies have been 
found, but about a dozen persons are still amissing. 


We reproduce from the report of the N. C.-Daily 
News several interesting passages :-— 

*Some time ago a mandarin from Hangchow 
wanted a steam launch built and he invited a Chi- 
nese firm to supply his want, The price he was 
willing to pay was considered by the native firm he 
applied to too low, and they told him that a launch 
of the size he required could not be made properly 
for the money. The mandatin went elsewhere, 
and finally bargained with Dong Mow, who car- 
ties on the business of a blacksmith and copper- 
smith in a lane opposite Hunt’s Wharf, to build 
and engine the boat for Ts. 2,800. The launch 
was 55 feet long, and the boiler had been built 
some time ago by a Chinese firm on the Soochow 
Creek for another launch, but as it would not keép 
steam, it had been rejected. According to a 
remark made after the accident by the surviving 
fireman the boiler was intended to carry 160 
pounds of steam. How far this is correct, we are 
nol in a position to state, because this fireman was 
suffering from severe fright at the lime, and was 
laughing and swearing by turns, 

‘The boat was neatly ready on Saturday morn- 
ing, and apparently only wanted a steam gauge to 
complete the engine department, but the builder 
declined to ptuchase a good gauge as it was con- 
sidered too expensive. It is believed that he 
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they belonged to the better class, were sitting in 


been overcome with the heat, had come up on 
deck and was sitting aft. Suddenly a dull 
thnd was heard by people on 


steam shot 


up, while high above it rose a 


wood and iron, prominent. in it being 
Fungshun’s mast, 
launch’s boiler, for the fatter had exploded. 

The concussion was felt severely on board the 
steamers alongside the Associated Wharves, and 
on board the receiving ship Puen Fah. In one 
vessel, the officers were at dinner, and they 
tushed on deck under the impression that some 
vessel had run into them, so violent was 
the concussion. The explosion was witnessed 
by many people, and those who could, hastened 
to the scene to render assistance. One eye- 
witness says that only four or. five people came to 
the surface, and they were rescued. The chief 
officer of the Fungshiun jumped into a sampan, 
and saved the fireman who had been sitting aft. 
This man was ina great rage with the engineer, 
because he said the latter had carried too much 
steam. He has since stated that he expostulated 
with the engineer, but the latter told him to mind 
his own business. 


RAILWAYS IN CHINA. 
———-~» + 

We extract from the N.C. Daily News the fol- 
lowing translation of the Railway Memorial by 
Huang P’ungnien, Acting Governor of Kiang- 
su:— 

(1) China now finds herself in a different posi- 
tion vis. vis the world from any which she has 
occupied during the last’ 4,000 years. Europe 
and Asia are now united in a way that they have 
never been before, and this union has been effected 
by no sudden exertion of force, but by a natural 
and gradual development of events. To return to 
her old isolation would be now a hopeless task for 
China, and while preserving those great principles 
which have given her ‘pre-eminence in the past, 
she must now assimilate to herself, circumspectly, 
and discriminatingly, so much of the spirit of the 
age as will prevent her from being outwitted and 
exploited by her astute Western competitors. 

(2) Of material results of the working of this 
spirit of the age, she has already equipped her- 
self with four :—steamers, telegraplis, machinery, 
and schools of technical education. Accord. 
ng to Western views, steamers, railways, andi 
telegraphs form a tiad, the omission of one mem 
ber of which goes far to nullify the advantages 
conferred by the other two. The three are inse- 
parally connected in the Western mind as the 
conquerors of time and space, benefactors of 
peoples, and enrichers of States. To say that 
China should go without railways while England, 
France, and Russia have them, simply shows 
ignorance of what is going on in the world 
around one, England holds Burma in her grasp; 
Fiance clutches Aunam; our outer hedges are 


-Lroken down, and suspicious characters are in 


our compound looking at our doors and windows 
with measuring eye. But the most imediate dan- 
ger lies not south but north-east. Although 
we are raising the New Dominion to a Province, 
we have still only a telegraph in Kirin, while in 
the New Dominion we have not even that, 
Russia overlaps us to the north round the New 
Dominion, Mongolia, and Hei Lung Chiang, to 
the east round Kirin, ro,ooo /7. Her teft eye 
lopks covetously at Corea, her right on Mongolia. 
She crouches ready to spring on our Central 
Land, and the three Eastern Provinces (Féng- 
tien, Kirin, Hei Lung Chiang), lie nearest to her 
extended claws, Siberian railways reach through 
to Petropan (?), which enable het to move troops 
castward in case of war, with a rapidity which is a 
striking contrast to our own slowness. 

(3,) The first railway that China should build, 
therefore, should be one from Tientsin to Shan 
Hai Kuan, thence on to Hei Lung Chiang, an. 
other to Ninguta in Kirin [Lat. 44°25’, Long. 


bought a second-hand one somewhere, and conse- 
quently it could not be relied upon, thoughnoonecan 
say for certain that this was actually the case, be- 
cause all those who knew anything about itare dead. 
* * * The launch steamed up to Kin lee-yuen 
without accident, and on the down tip three of 
the workmen went on shore in a sampan, and 
landed at the Foochow Road jetty. The launch 
proceeded down the river against the flood tide 
and passed between the Fuugshun, which was 
moored to the Old Dock Buoy, and the Kuling. 
A number of guests in long robes, showing that 


thes bow of the launch, while a fireman who had 


shore and 
afloat in the vicinity, and then a volume. of 


confused mass in the shape of an inverted cone, of 
the 
body of a Chinaman which rose as high as the 
and a lage piece of the 


ready.” 


126° 10'], a third north-west from Shensi and 
Kansu to [iin the north part of the New Dominion 
[Lat. 43° 46’, Long 82° 30/], and a fouth to 
Kashgar in the Nan-ln. We shall then be able 
to send troops, money, etc., anywhere in our 
Empire within ten days, and besides that, we shall 
be able to found prosperous colonies in the outly- 
ing regions, of people who in China proper are only 
a starving proletariat and a source of trouble to the 
Government, but who, once transplanted thither, 
will be able to find field for their now unemployed 
labour, and will turn the desert into a garden. 


(4) At presentit is indeed a desert, and builders 
of a tailway will find none of the opposition which 
they meet from owners of houses, fields, and 
graves in the Riverine or Maritime Provinces. 
Let us, for the last reason as well as for the other 
more important one which I have mentioned, begin 
with our great North and West, and then cau- 
tiously extend our railway systems southwards to 
Yunnan, Kuangsi, and other provinces where we 
have mines. 

(5) Attention has lately, in consequence of the 
experience gained during the hostilities with 
France in the last year, when tice was treated as 
contraband of war, been diected anew to the 
Grand Canal as a channel of tice transport 
more secure at all times than the comparatively 
inexpensive sea-route. ‘The difficulty, however, 
of restraining the ever-increasing silting which 
has been going on in the Grand Canal and the 
constant danger from the ungovernable Yellow 
River which the Canal cuts across, may well make 
us look around for another alternative for the sea 
route, and this alternative we find in the railway. 
From Chingkiang to Tung-chow the distance is 
2,000 i; and if the funds cannot be raised all at 
once for a railway this whole distance, a short line 
might be built as a commencement between ‘Teh- 
chow and Tsi-ning Fu, to connect the South with 
the North of the Grand Canal [to cross the Yellow 
River]. The distance is only about four stations 
[i.e., about 4oo 22.) . 

(6) I reiterate that there isa determined op- 
position to railways being built in the densely popa- 


lated Riverine and Maritime Districts; and 
make bold to aver that it will take a long 
time to overcome this opposition, and that 


only trouble will be the result of a sudden attempt 
to force the people to see those prospective advan- 
tages which they cannot see now. “It knocks 
down our houses.”’ “ It desecrates our graves.” “It 
will give foreigners all the up-country profits as 
well as what they have got out of our hands al- 
Such are their cries, and such they will 
continue to be until they learn, by practical ex- 
perience, what benefits will be brought to their 
own homes by a railway whose beneficent results 
they have calmly watched in another part of the 
country, where its installation has offended no one’s 
prejudices and aroused no one’s jealousy. But 
antl they have learned its advantages from 
observing its results among their neighhours, no 
amount of preaching at them will persuade them 
that its advent among themselves will not scatter 
them as vagrant beggars, like the scattering of 
the river boatmen when sea navigation was com- 
menced in the time of the Yiian Dynasty, or that 
of the dawk bungalow men when the Mings altered 
the posting system. 


(7) Tcome now to the Tientsin Railway. It 
already reaches 180 /i from Tientsin to Kaiping, 
and if extended from Tientsin to Tungchow,-—an 
extension so furiously recommended and opposed, 
—thete would be only 200 /é of line to construct. 
T submit that this additional short distance should 
be constructed,—as an experiment. Let every 
possible concession be made to the people’s feel- 
ings by avoiding, wherever possible, encroachment 
on theic fields, gardens, or graveyards. Where 
this is unavoidable, let Government give com- 
pensation with no sparing hand. Let the temper 
in which the building of this short tial line in a 
thickly populated district is met be taken as an 
evidence of what we may expect under similar 
circumstances elsewhere; and let us guide our 
action accordingly, 

(8) I am strongly of opinion that we should 
be on our guard against advice (often given 
with interested motives), to hasten such an im- 
portant: change as the building of railways in 
China will inveitably bring about. The construc- 
tion of railways in Europe has been the gradual 
and cautious woik of over 60 years. America 
was some years behind England in this work, 
France was some years behind Russia. Russia 
and France were both more than ten years be- 
hind England. England herself had the matter 
maturely deliberated in her Parliament before 
she set her hand to the work, and this immense 
country of ours, which prides herself justly on 
the provident circumspection with which she moves, 
should be the last to act with precipitation in so 
important a matter. Each é¢ of railway will cost 
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Admiral Sir Leopold McClintock, F.R.S., after 
which it was announced that family matters, 
consequent on the death of his father, pre- 
vented Professor Sayce’s presence, and he had 
chosen the Rev. Dr. Wright, author of * The Hir- 
tites,” to read the Address. It gave air histori- 
cal description of what has become known in regard 
to the conquests of Amenophis IIT., as shown by the 
archives of his palace, which have only lately been 
discovered, and which the Professor went last 
winter to investigate on the spot before writing 
the Addtess for the Victoria Institute. Of the 
tablets and inscriptions, he said :— From them 
we learn that in the fifteenth century before om 
era,—a century before the Exodus,—active liter- 
aty intercourse was going on throughout the 
civilised world of Western Asia between Babylon 
and Egypt and the smatler states of Palestine, of 
Syria, of Mesopotamia, and even of Eastern Kap- 
padokia. And _ this intercourse was carried on by 
means of the Babylonian lauguage, and the com- 
plicated Babylonian script. This implies that all 


200 


us Tls. 10,000 and if we build a railway to supersede 
or supplement the Grand Canal, it will stand us 
in Tls. 2,000,000 for the whole 2,000 Ji from south 
to north; while from east to west,—nothing under 
10,000 Ji,—we must make up our minds to spend 
Tis. 100,000,000. China is now suffering from 
successive natural calamities, floods and droughts ; 
the people are hard pushed; and even in prosper- 
ous times, far different from these we live in, the 
Imperial Treasury has a limit. England’s and 
Russia’s railways have been all built by private 
capital of ‘ Companies” (Kungsse) : and even 
poor France’s railways have been mainly built by 
ptivate capital, assisted by government subsidies, 
a systeni also followed by Germany and America. 
In some instances Governments borrow from their 
own people for such objects, and call the loan a 
national debt,” but the only nations which have 
raised such a loan from foreigners are small States 
like Japan and Turkey. Such a measure is un- 
worthy of the prestige of a great country like China. 

‘Then again, foreigners lend to each other at 3 
per cent., but foreigners when they lend to China 
exact 8, 10, or even If per cent. The profits 
of middlemen or agents for these loans we have 
no means of accurately ascertaining; bul we 
may assume, without much risk of error, that 
they are large. Let us beware of such loans, 
and of hypothecating our Customs Revenues 
to pay them, or we shall find ourselves insolvent 
before our railways are built. I earnestly hope 
that the Imperial Government will discourage all 
such proposals, and let us collect the necessary 
capital for railways as the C. M.S. Co, collected 
it for steamers. 

(g) I am still more opposed to granting to foreig- 
ners any concession in regard to the making or 
working of railways for a term of years. Some not 
only advocate this step; they even urge that all 
rails, &c., should be purchased from abroad. -1 
recommend, on the contrary, that China’s money 
should be spent as far as possible in China herself. 
By the system recommended by those who advocate 
the employment of foreign materials, China's 
money would be dispersed abroad, and there is 
another disadvantage, viz. that should a war 
break out, our enployés will leave us en masse, 
and the oil and steel rails which we import from 
abroad will be seized as contraband of war. 

The help of foreigners will indeed be neces- 
sary in this way :—as professors and instructors 
in the arts of making engines, rails, etc, etc, 
from whom the bright, intelligent youths of China 
will rapidly acquire all they have to teach; we 
shall thus in a few years have a railway staff 
complete, from the highest to the lowest members, 
without the need of looking to foreign nations for 
any assistance whatever. 


(10) To conclude, 1 can appreciate the op- 
position of officials of Peking to railways. When 
I was an official of Peking, I considered mia- 
chinery, steamers, telegraphs, railways, as mat- 
ters of very secondary importance. But since | 
came to Soochow, and became an eye witness, 
close at hand, of the gigantic changes that are 
going on in the conditions of life, the conviction 
has been forced upon me that the judicious intro. 
duction of railways will be of benefit to China, and 
I have felt it my duty to express myself thus 
plainly on the subject. While some of my re- 
marks will be considered to be those of an 
innovator, I hold to the two good old conservative 
principles, economy and regard for the people’s 
feelings: which are so honoured by our revered 
sovereign.—Summarized from the Hu Pao. 

goth July, 1889. 


schools where the Babylonian language and litera- 


whereas it does not take long to learn or read 


hard labour and attention before it could be acqui- 
red. 


name of the Canaanitish city which stood nea 


Kir jath-Sepher, ot © Book-town,” must have been 


not altogether, as the Tel el-Amarna tablets in- 
form us, of clay tablets inscribed with cuneiform 
characters. 
Debir, or ‘ Sanctuary,” we may conclude that 


the libraries of Assyria and Babylonia, It may 
be that they are still lying under the soil, 
awaiting the day when the spade of the ex- 
cavator shall restore them to the light. The 


the Israelitish conquest of Palestine explains the 


among the inhabitants of the West. Moses died 


whom the great temple of Borsippa was dedicated ; 
and Sinai itself, the mountain “of Sin,” testifies 
to a worship of the Babylonian Moon god, Sin, 
amid the solitudes of the desert. Moloch or Malik, 
was a Babylonian divinity like Rimmon, the Air. 
god, after whom more than one locality in Palestine 
was named, and Anat, the wife of Anu, the Sky- 
god, gave her name to the Palestinian Anab, as 
well as the Anathoth, the city of ‘the Anat-god- 
desses.” 

In a careful reading of the tablets Canon Sayce 
came upon many ancient names and incidents 
known up to the present only from their appear- 
ance in the Bible. All these he carefully described, 
as well as several references in the tablets to the 
Hittites. 

In regard to another point, he said: — 

* Ever since the progress of Egyptology made 
it clear that Rameses IL. was the Pharaoh of the 
oppression, it was difficult to understand how soe 
long an interval of time as the whole period of the 
18th Dynasty could lie between him and the ‘uew 
king’ whose rise seems to have been followed al. 
most immediately by the servitude and oppression 
of the Hebrews. ‘The tablets of ‘fel el-Amarna 
now show that the difficulty does not exist. Up to 
the death of Khu-en-Aten, the Semite had greater 
influence than the native in the land of Mizraim.” 
Refersing to those who have formed opinions as 
to the non-historical character of the Pentateuch, 
Professor Sayce said :—* The Tel el-Amaina 
tablets have aleady overthrown the primary 
foundation on which much of this criticism has 
been built.” 


Professor Sayce closed his paper with a perora- 
tion of passing eloquence as to the duty of search- 
ing for the rich libraries that must lie buried 
beneath the sands of Syria and Palestine, a matter 
the importance of which has been urged in the 
Victoria Institute’s Fournal more than once, 
‘especially in the last volume, presented to all its 
supporters. A vote of thanks was passed to Pro- 
fessor Sayce for his splendid address, and to Dr. 
Wright for reading it. This was moved by the 
Lord Chancellor in a speech of great interest, in 
which he said there was nothing more interesting 
in the literary history of mankind than such 
discoveries as those alluded to in the address, 
which he. considered a perfect mine. of wealth. 
M. Naville, the Eypptian discoverer, having ex- 
pressed his admiration of the labours of Professor 
Sayce, and declared the discovery the greatest 


DISCOVERY OF AN ASSYRIAN LIB- 
RARY 3,500 FEARS OLD. 


—_—_—__>—_—_—_—_ 
Prorrssor SAYCE'S DESCRIPTION OF IT. 


The Victoria Institute of London held its annual 
meeting at Adelphi Terrace on July ist. Au im- 
mense audience crowded the Hall in every part, 
the President, Sir George Stokes, Bart., Pi esident 
of the Royal Society, took the chair, “The pro. 
ceedings were commenced by mentioning that the 
Emperor of Brazil had sent a message expressing 
special interest in the Institute’s Fournal, and 
desired to obtain it regularly for translation. ‘The 
teport for the past year was then read by Captain 
Francis Petrie, the honorary Secretary, by which 
it appeared that the number of home, foreign, and 
Colonial members had increased to over 1,300, and 
there had been an important advance in the prac- 
tical work of the Institute in investigating philo- 
sophical and scientific questions, especially any 
questions used by those who unhappily sought to 
attack religion in the name of science. 

The adoption of the report was moved by Sir 


Henry Barkly, G.C.B., F.R.S., and seconded by 


over the civilised East there were libraries and 
ture were taught and learned. Babylonian ap- 
peared to have been as much the language of 
diplomacy and cultivated society as French has 
become in modern times, with the difference that, 
French, the cuneiform syllabary required years of 


We can now understand the meaning of the 


Hebron, and which seems to have been one of the 
most important of the towns of Southern Palestine. 


the seat of a famous library, consisting mainly, if 


As the city also bore the name of 


the tablets were stored in its chief temple, like 


literary influence of Babylonia in the age before 
vcciurrence of the names of Babylonian deities 


on the summit of Mount Nebo, which received its 
name from the Babylonian god of literature, to 
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one of the present century, a vote of thanks 
to the President was then moved by Sir Risdon 
Bennett, F.R.S., seconded by Admiral Sir Eras- 
mus Ommanney, F.R.S., and conveyed to the 
President by Captain Creak, F.R.S., This closed 
the proceedings, and the members and their 
guests adjourned to the Museum, where re- 
freshments were served, : 
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THE TRIAL OF THE PPX. 
on 2 


As many readers probably have but a vague 
idea as to what a trial of the Pyx really means, it 
may be well to give a short explanation, The 
word  Pyx” is taken from a Greek word signifying 
a box, and this name is given to the box in: which 
are deposited after each day’s coinage work at the 
Royal Mint certain coins of gold and silver to be 
reserved for the annual test. By law it is enacted 
that one coin out of every I5|b. troy weight 
of gold and one coin out of every 6olb. troy 
weiglit of silver shall be placed in the Py'x for trial, 
In a year of a very large coinage thts causes a 
considerable amount to accumulate. From July 
1, 1888, to June 3o last, the coinage upon which 
this trial was held was of an. amount considerably 
above the average of the past ten years—namely, 
£7,921,303 gold, all being sovereigns, and 
$1,111,988 silver. Of the tormer, 11,300 sove- 
‘eigns and of the latter varieus coins of all 
denominations, to. the value of £555 17s. §d., were 
deposited in the Pyx for the use of the jury at 
yesterday’s proceedings. ; 

The first thing the jurors have to do is to count 
all the coins so set aside to ascertain that each 
packet contains the éxact number as represented 
by the officers of the Mint. This is a long and 
tedious task, After selecting as many coins from 
each packet as they may deem necessary for the 
purpose of the trial, they must weigh each coin so 
taken out separately to ascertain that it is within 
the prescrined remedy as to weight. A glance at 
the following table, taken from the first schedule 
of the Coinage Act of 1870, will show what this 
remedy (or allowance made to the Mint authorities 
as possible loss in the manufacture of the coins) 
means, and it will be observed how very small a 
margin is allowed :— 


STANDARD Rixwepy 

WRIGHT IN ALLOWAXCE 

DENOMINATION OF Cots. GRAINS, IN GRAINS. 

sovereign ... .... 123°27447 -.0 Sivddessas 0°20000 

Half sovereign.. ©0°63723 cscceressverees 0° 10000 
Silver. 

Crown wee 436°30363 .. wees 1781848 


Halt-crown 
Florin .... 
Shilling . 
Sixpence. . 
Vhreepence ......... eheaeeteed Weceauvars . 


+ 218718185 
+ UPN S4845 
» 87°27272 
43°63636 
21.81818 .., 


oO 
. O'72727 
© 36363 
. 18186 
ss. OF 0QOGO 
On the occasion of the last tial of the Pyx the 
jurors reported as to the gold that ‘there was no 
variation from the standard of weight specified in 
the Act;” amd as to the silver that “the amount 
of variation from the standard of weight specified 
in the Act was minus one hundredth of an ounce 
on the whole of such coins,” showing that all were 
a long way within the remedy. The assaying 
tests which follow are of a most searching and 
crucial nature, consisting of tests applied by fire 
and acids to individual coins and ingots, into which 
many coins have been. converted, Later the re- 
sidu is dealt’ with in bulk, both as to weight’ and 
fineness. The standard fineness of gold coins is 
916.66; and here the result was most remarkable, 
the coins tested coming out of this chemical ordeal 
916.80, 916.86, 916.76, and 916.70 respectively—in 
each case a trifle above standard. 
The standard fineness of silver is g25.—the 
average finenéss shown under this test as to silver 
being 925.2—a truly marvellous result, reflecting 
the highest credit upon the Deputy Master of the 
Mint and all his staff. 
It would be difficult, it not impossible, to attain 
to a higher pitch of accuracy in weight and purity 
than is now reached at the Royal Mint; and these 
annual trials afford to the wold a guarantee that 
our coinage is absolutely what the law says itshall 
be in weight and fineness; and there is not a doubt 
that herein lies the reason of British gold meeting: 
with respect and teady acceptance wherever 
tendered in payment in every civilized community 
on the face of the globe. The thanks of the 
country are due in large measure to the Gold- 
smiths’ Company, who have for a period of over 250 
years undertaken to find jurors of their freemen 
for the purposes of this tuial—men who briny to 
the task technical knowledge which it would be 
impossible to secure in a jury empanelled in the 
ordinary way. Records of these trials exist 
at the Public Record Office, and in the custody 
of the Queen’s Remembrancer, from 1603 10 
the present time. In ancient times they were fre- 
quently presided over by the Sovereign in person, 
Up to 1870 the Lord Chancellor almost inva iably 
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presided. It was the opinion of a learned 
Mr. W. H. Black, 
Office, that an assay of the coinage was practised 
in Britain under the Roman Dominion, his opinion 


being based upon the discovery of some antiquities 
at the Tower of London, and especially of a small 


plate of silver —apparently a tial plate—bearing a 
Roman stamp, Ruding, in his elaborate work on 
coinage, attributes the introduction of the old 
standard of silver, both as to weight and fineness, 
into the Mints (and formerly they were numerous) 
in Britain to the Saxons. Another eminent write: 
upon the subject, Mr. Leake, assigns the first in- 
troduction of an assay of coin and of the establish- 
ment of a standard to the reign of Henry I. Other 
‘writers have ascribed it to Richard I. and to John. 
The first: known writ for a trial of the Pyx is 
dated in the reign of Edward I. in 1281. To 
those who take an interest in the matter of coinage 
the rgth annual report of the Deputy Master of 
the Mint, recently issued, will be found to contain 
much that is instructive. One very curious fact is 
noted by Mr. Fremantle in this report—namely, 
the very remarkable circumstance that, although 
over £890,000 of the new design of silver coins 
were issued to the public up to the ea:ly part of 
this year, comparatively so few of them are met 
with tn circulation. — Times. 


LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
—_—_4+—_- 
(Revrer “Specia” ro Japan Matt.” ] 


London, August 24th. 

The Sultan has been floated. 

Sir Arthur Elibank Havelock, K.C.M.G., has 
been appointed Governor of Ceylon. 

The London dock labourers employed in the 
tea warehouses have struck, which prevents 
the drawing of samples and the discharge of 
steamers, 

Later. 

Mrs. Maybrick’s sentence has been commut- 
ed to penal servitude. 

This week the Peninsular steamers have been 
indefinitely postponed in consequence of the 
strike of dock labourers. 

London, August 27th. 

The strike of the dock labourers continues, 
and homeward steamers are unloading at 
Southampton. 

London, August 28th. 

The strike of the dock labourers continues, 
and the gas stokers, the coal-heavers, the car- 
men at the railway depdts, and the employés at 
the Thames Iron Works have also struck work. 
The homeward steamers are now unloading in 
the Medway. 


{From tHe N.-C. Dairy News.] 
London, August 19th. 


Admiral Tryon has captured three of Admiral 
Baird's vessels off Ushant. 


London, August 21st. 


Rear-Admiral Tryon has blockaded Rear- 
Admiral Baird with eight ships in Queenstown. 


(Havas Tevecrams.J 


Paris, August gth. 
The Emperor Francis Joseph of Austria left 
here yesterday on a visit to Germany. 
Paris, August rith. 
The Shah has left Paris for Baden-Baden. 
The Conservative members of the High Court 
of Justice demand that the Court should declare 
itself incompetent to exercise jurisdiction in the 
prosecution of General Boulanger. 
Paris, August 13th. 
The High Court of Justice having declared 
itself competent to exercise jurisdiction, the 
members of the Right have withdrawn. The 
High Court, by a vote of 206, has found General 
Boulanger guilty of plotting against the safety 
of the State. 
Edison, the inventor, has arrived at Paris. 


(From tHe ‘Singapore Free Press."’) 
London, August gth. 
England has replied very guardedly to the 
Greck note, and in nowise encourages the at- 
titude of Greece. 


antiquary. 
formerly of the Public Record 
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TIME TABLES AND STEAMERS. 
————_-@—- —- — 
VTORKYO-YOKOHAMA RAILWAY. 

Down Trains LeAvK SHIMBASHI Station at 6.10,* 
6.40, 8, 8.35.4 9.45,* and 10.50. a.m, and 12.05, 1.25, 
2.30, 4, 4.45,F 6.15, 6.50, 8 30, 9.55, and 11.15} p.m, 

Up ‘Rains LEAVE YOKOHAMA Station at 6.30, 
7-20, 8.30, 9.15, 10.20, and 11.30 am., and 12,50, 
2,335. 4.30,F §.05, 6.35, 7.50, 9.10, 10.05, and 11.05¢ 
p.m. 


Fargs—First-class, sen 60; second-class, sen 40; 
and third-class, sex 20, 


Trains marked (*) run through without stopping at Omori, Ka- 
wasaki, Tsurumi and Kanagawa Stations. Those marked (t) 
run through without stopping at Omori, Kawasaki and Tsu: 
rumi Stations, Down trains at 6.10 a.m. run nw further than 
Kyoto, arriving there at 11.20 P.m.; at 9.45 a.m. no further 
than Nagoya. arriving at 10.10 P.m.; at 2.30 p.m. no further 
than Shizuoka, arriving at 9 pem.; and the train at 4.45 p.m. 
runs to Kobe, arriving at 12.50 p.m. next day. 


TOKAIDO RAILWAY. 

TRAINS Luavit Yououama (down) at 6.55, 9, and 
10.30 am, and 1, 3.25, 5.35, and 7.45 p.m.; and 
Kozu (up) at 6.55, 840, and 11.10 aan, and 2.47, 
4.57, 7.25 and 9.46 p.m, 

Farus—To Hodogaya, first-class sen 6, second 
class sen 4, third-class sex 2; to Totsuka, seu 18, sen 
12, sex 6; to Ofuna sen 36, sen 24, sen 12; to Fuji- 
SAWA, Su 42, sen 28, sen 14:10 Hiratsuka, sen 66, 
Sel 44, sew 22; to Oiso, sex 75, seu 50, sen 25; 
and to Kozu, sex Q3. sen 62, sen 31. 

Down trains at 6.5$ a.m. run no further than Kyoto, arriving 
there at 11.20 p.m.; at 10.30 a.m. no further than Nagoya, 

arriving at 10.10 p.m.; at 3.25 p.m. no further than Shizuol a, 


arriving atgp.m.; and the train at 5-35 pm. runs to Kobe, 
arriving at 12.50 p.m. next day. 


A tramway runs between Kozu and Yemoro (distance 4 vi.) 


Jinritisha may be hired between Yumoto and MivANosHita 


(distance 1} ri). 


SHIMBASHI, SHINAGAWA, AND AKABANE 
SECTION, 

Trains Leave Surmeasut (down) at S.10, and 
Ir aan., and 1.50 and § p.m.; SHinacawa (down) 
at 8.19, and 11.09 a.m., and 3.59 and 5.09 p.m.: and 
AKABANK (up) at 9.25 a.m., and 12.20, 3.15, and 7,10 
pm, 


OFUNA-YOKOSUKA RAILWAY. 
TRAINS Leave Oruna (down) at 7.35 and 9.45 a.m., 


and 1.45, 405. 6.15, and 8.30 p.m.: IKAM\KURA (down: 
at 749 and 9.:gam., and 1.59, 4.19. 6.29, and 8.44 


p.m.; and ZusHIMuUKa (down) at 8.01 and 10 rr a.m., 


and 211, 4.31)6.41, and 856 p.m., YOKOSUKA (up) 
at 6 49, 8s0, and 11:15 a.m., and 2,50, 5, and 7.30 
p-m.; ZUSHIMUKA (up) at 7.01, 9 09, and 11.36 a.m., 
and 3 09, 5.21, and 751 p.m.; 
7-1319 20, and 11.48 a.m., and 3 21, 5 33 and 8.03 p.m. 


and Kamakura (up) at 


Farvs—To Kamakura, first-class ser g, second-class 


sen 6, third-class sew 3; to Zushimura sen 15, se# 10, 
sew 5; and to Yokosuka ses 30, sen 20, sen ‘10. 


MAIBARA.TSURUGA RAILWAY. 
TRAINS LEAVE Matp.ra (down) at 8.20 a.m., and 


3.25 and 7.30 p.m.; T'suruGA (up) at 5 45 a.m., and 


12.20 and 2.50 p.m, 
Fares—Maibara to Tsuruga, second-class sen 76 


third.class sen 35. 


NAGOYA-TAKETOYO RAILWAY. 
TRAINS LEAVE NAGOYA at 9.05 a.m., and §.05 p.m, 


and Takutoyo at 7.50 a.m., and 3.50 p.m, 


Farrs—Second.class. sex 74; Third-class, sen 37. 


TAKETOYO-OFU RAILWAY. 
TRAINS LEAVE TakeTovo (up) at 5.40 and 10.40 


a.m., and 4.20 p.m. and Oru (down) at 8.55 a.m. and 
3 and 5.35 p.m. 


Fars—Second.class, sen 26, third-class, sen 13. 


TOKYO-SHIOGAMA RAILWAY. 


Tratns neave Unno (down) at 6.40 and 11.45 a.m., 
and 2.45 and 5.40 p.m.; Ursunomtya (down) at 10.02 
a.m, and 3.03 and 6.03 p.m.; SutRakawa (down) at 8 
aim, and 12.36 and 5.41 p.m.; Kortvama (down) at 
9.25 a.m. and 1.54 and 6.58 p.m.; Fuxusiutma (down) 
at 7.35 and 11.33 a.m. and 3 45 p.m.:; Sannat (down) 
at 6.15 and 10.25 a.m. and 2.30 and 6.35 p.m, 

TRAINS LEAVE SHIOGAMA (up) at 7 and 17.05 a.m., 
and 3.10 and 7.15 p.m.; Senpat (up) at 7.35 and 11.40 
a.m., and 3.45 p.m.; Fuxusnima (up) at 6.40 and 
10.26 a.m, and 2.36 p.m.; Konivama cup) at 8.30 
a.m., and 12.22 and 4.29 p.m.; SHIRAKAWA (up) at 
6.40 and 9.48 a.m., and 1.40 p.m.; Ursunomiva (up) 
at 6 25 and 9.10 a.m., and 12.19 and 4.14 p.m. 

Farus.—Ueno to Utsunomiya, first-class yen 2, 
second-class yen’ 1.32, third-class sez 66; to Koriyama 
yen 4.10, yer 2.74, ven 1.37; to Fukushima yen s, yen 
3.32, yen 1.66; to Sendai yen 6.45, yen 4.30, yen 2.55; 
to Shiogama yen 6.75, yen 4.50, yen 2.25, 


SHINJIKU-HACHIO]I RAILWAY. 


TRAINS Leave Suinyiku, Tokyo, (down) at 6.52 
and 9.53 a.m. and 12.56 and 4.25 p.m. and H«cniojt 
(up) at 8.24 and 11 go a.m. and 2.25 and 6 p.m, 

Fines—lirst-class sen go; second-class sen 60; 
third-class sem 30, 
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KOZU-KOBE RAILWAY, 


Down TRAINS Leave Kozu at 8.32 a.m., and 12,12 
505 and7.10 p.m.; GoTemsa at 952 a.m » and 1.32, 
6.24 and 8.32 p.m.; Numazu at 10.40 a.m., and 2.29, 
7-15, and 9.24 p.m.; Suizuoka at 7-15 a.m., and 12.19, 
4.15, and 10.59 p m.; HAMAMATSU at 1.16 and 10 a m. 
and 2 40 and 6.45 p.m ; ToyvoHasHt at 2.14 and 11.10 
am. and 3.39 and 7.45 p.m.; Oru at 420 a.m. and 
1.06, §.27,and 9.28 pm.; NaGoya at 599-45, and 11.50 
a.m.,and 2and6 15 p.m.; Grru at 6, and 10.53a.m.,and 
1. 3.06, and 7.17 p.m.; OGaktat 6.28 and 11.24 a.m., 
and 1,28, 3.37, and 7.47 p.m.; MarBARA at 7.45 a.m. 
and 1, 2.49, 5.07, and 9 p.m.; Hixone at 7 58 a.m., 
and 1.18, 3.02, 5.25, and o.11 p-m.; Basa (Otsu) at 
934 and 1044 am., and 3.15, 4.40, and 7.10 p.n.; 
Kyoto at 10.14 a.m., and 4.05, 5:35, and 8 p.m.; and 
Osaka at 11.45 a.m., and 5.35, 7.20, and 9-50 p.tn. 


Up Trains ceave Kose at 5.55 and 9.55 a.m. and 
1.55 and 5.30 p.m... OSAKA at 7-06 and 11.06 am. 
and 3.06 and 6.36 p.m.; Kyoto at 5.35 and 8.40 am. 
and 12.40, 4.36, and 8.05 p-m.; BaBa (Otsu) at 6.18 
and 931 a.m. and 1.30, 525 and 852 p.m.; Hikene 
at 7.56 and 11.05 a.m. and 3.05 and 7.08 p-m.; Mat. 
BAKA at 8.13, and 11.20 a.m. and 3.22, 7-25, and 10.42 
pm.: OGaki at 9.30 a.m. and 12.36, 4.42, 8.46, and 
11.55 pm.; Giru at 12.18 and 9.57 a.m. and 1.02, 
5:09, and 9.15 p.m.; NaGoya at 1.09, 6, and 11 a.me 
and 2.10 pxm.; OFu at 1.41, 6.44, and 11.44 am. and 
2.56 p.m.; ‘ovoHasH! at 3.17 and 8.30 a.m. and 1.30 
and 4.42 p.m.; HAMAMATSuU at 4.25 and 9.45 a.m. And 
245 and o p.m,; SHizuoka at 7.08 and 10.30a.m and 
1245. and 5.35 p.m.; NuMazu at 8.43 a.m. and 12 14, 
2.24, and 7.14 p.m.; and GoTeMBa at 9.55 a.m. and 
1.29, 3 38 and 8 28 p.m, 


Farvs—Kozu toGotemba: first-class, sen 66, second- 
class sen 44, third-class sen 22; to Numazu yer 1.11, 
sen 74, sen 37; to Shizuoka yen 2.13, yen 1.42, sen 
71; to Hamamatsu yes 3.57, yen 2.38, yen 1.19; to 
Toyohashi yen 4.23, yen 2.82, yen 1.41; to Ofu yen 
§ 22, yen 348, yen 174: to Nagoya yen 5.58, yer 
372, ven 1.80; to Gifu yen 6.15, yen 4.10, yen 2.05 ; 
to Ogaki yen 6 42, yen 4.28, yen 2.14; to Maibara yen 
7.05, vent 4.70, yen 235; to Hikone yen 7 17, yen 4.78, 


Jen 2.39; to Baba yen 8.10, yen 5.40, yen 2.70; to 


Kyoto yen 8.40, yen 5.60, yen 2.80; 
9 21, yen 6.14, yer 3.07; 
6.54, yen 3.27. 


The down train at 8.32 a.m. runs no further than Kyoto, arriving 
there at 11.20 p.m.; at 12.12 p.m. no further than Nagoya, 
arriving at to.10 p.m.; at §.05 p.m. no further than Shiznoka, 
arriving at 9 p.m.; and the train at 7-10 p.m. runs to Kobe, 
arriving at 12.50 p.m. next day. The up train at 5.35 a.m. 
runs no further than Shizuoka, arriving there at 8.40 p.m.; 
at 9.§§ a.m. and t.ss p.m. no further than Nagoya, arriving 
respectively at 6.07 and 10.15 p.m.; and the train at $-30 poms 
runs to Shimbashi arriving at 1.40 p.m. next day. 


to Osaka yen 
and to Kobe yen 9.81, yer 


TOKYO-MAEBASHI RAILWAY. 
‘TRAINS Leave TéKvé (Ueno) (down) at 6, g, and 
M45 so, aud 2.45 and 5.40 p.m.; and MAKnasHti 
(up) at Gand 11.55 a.m., and 2.50, 5.50, and 855 p.m, 
Fanus—First-class (Separate Compartment), yen 
2.05 ; second-class, yer 1.36; third-class, sen 68, 


TAKASAKI-YOKOKAWA RAILWAY. 
TRAINS Leave ‘TAKASAK! (down) at 6.30 and 9.25 
a.m , and 12.20 and 3.15 p.m.; and YOKOKAWA (up) 
at 8 and 11 a.m,, and 1.50 and 4.55 p.m. 
Farus—First-class, sen 75; second-class, sen 45; 
third-class, sen 25, 


YOKOSUKA STEAMERS. 


STKAMKKS LEAVE the Engiish Hatoba daily at 7-55 
and 10.30 a.m., and 1.45 and 5.20 p.m.; and Leave 
Yokosuka at 6.50 and 10,10 a.m., and 1.30, and 4.30 
b.m.—Fare, sen 20. 


MAIL STEAMERS. 


—_—__4——-___. 
THK NEXT MAIL 


From America ... per P. M. Co. 

From Canada, &c. per C. P. M. Co. 

From Shanghai, t 
Nagasaki & | per N.Y. K. 
Kobe... ........ 5 

From Europe, 

via Hongkong. per M.'M. Co. Saturday, Sept. 7th.t 

From Hongkong. per P. & O. Co. Sunday. Sept 8th § 

¥rom Hongkong. per C. P.M. Co. Monday, Sept. roth. |f 

¥rom America ... ver O. & O.Co. Monday, Sept. roth. 


. 


1S DUK 


Sunday, Sept. 1st.# 
Monday, Sept. 2nd.t¢ 


Friday, Sept. 6th. 


Et 
* City of Peking left San Francisco on August 13th. ¢ Port 
Augusta left Vancouver, BC., on August a3rd. + Calédonien 
(with French mail) left Hongkong on August aoth. §Ancona 
left Hongkong on August 28th. § Abyssinia left Hongkong on 
August agth. J drabic left San Francisco on August aand. 


THE NEXT MAIL 
For Europe, vid 
Hongkong ... per P. & O. Co, 
For Europe, via 


LKAVKS 


Sunday, Sept. rst, 


Shanghai ...... per M. M. Co. Sunday, Sept. rst. 
For Shanghai, 
Kobe, and S per N. Y. Ky Tuesday, Sept. 3rd. 


Nagasaki... | . 
For America... per O. & O. Co. Wednesday Sept qth. 
For Canada, &c. per C. P. M. Co. ‘Jhurstiay, Sept. 2gth. 
For Furope, vid 

Hongsong...... pes N.D, Lloyds, Sunday, Sept. ssth. 
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LATEST SHIPPING. 
o#—_—_——_ 
ARRIVALS. 
Verona, British steamer, 1,876, F. Speck, 23:d 


August,— Hongkong 16th August, vid Naga- 
saki and Kobe, General.—P. & O. S.N. Co. 

Tokio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,350, Wynn, 23rd 
August,—Shanghai 16th August, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Toyoshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 596, Kasuga, 
231d August,— Hakodate 2oth August, Gene- 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Wyvern, British steamer, 1,107, 
Avgust,—Otaru 2oth August, 
hese. 

Traouaddy, French steamer, 2,363, Paul, 24th Au- 
ust, —Hongkong 15th, Shanghai Igth, and 
Robe 23rd August, General.— Messageries 
Maritimes Co. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 
asth August,—Hakodate 23rd August, 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Nestor, British steamer, 1,269, Elder, 25th August, 
—Hongkong 18th August, General.— Butter. 
field & Swire. . 

Rio Lima (4), Portuguese gunboat, Captain J. R. 
Santa. Barbara, 25th August,—Kobe 231d 
August. 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, Young, 
asth August,—Kobe 24th August, General. 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 

Hesperia, German steamer, 1,050, Madson, 26th 
August,—Hongkong 20th August, General.— 
Simon, Evers & Co. 

Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,259, Haswell, 
26th August,—Kobe 26th August, Ballast.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. : 

Vetchu Maru, Japanese steamer, 684, McCullum, 
26th August,—Orarn 24th August, General. 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Albany, British steamer, 1,489, Porter, 27th Au- 
gust,—Kobe 25th August, Gene:al.—Adam- 
son, Bell & Co. 

Batavia, British steamer, 1,061, Williams, 27th 
August,— Vancouver, B.C., gth August, Mails 
and General.—C. P. M. S.S. Co. 

Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, 
Walter, 27th August,—Kobe 26h August, 
General. —Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Nantes le Havre, French steamer, 1,182, Jaffery, 
28th August,—Kobe 26th August, General.— 
J. de Vigan & Co. 

Port Fairy, British steamer, 1,645, J. Clark, 28th 
August,—Hongkong 15th, Amoy Igth, Foo- 
chow atst, and Kobe 26th August, General.— 
Cc. P.M. S.S. Co. 

Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,230, Hussey, 
28th August, —Yokkaichi 27th August, Gene 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 

Sagami Mart, Japanese steamer, 1,182, Kender 
dine, 2gth August,-—Hakodate 27th August, 
General. —Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, Christensen, 
2gth August,—Kobe 28th August, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


wt a ee 
DEPARTURES, 


Fuyo, Japanese steamer, 875, Selck, 23rd August, 
— Nagasaki, General.— Mitsui Bishi Sha. 
Totomi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,106, Stead- 
man, 24th August,—Shimonoseki, General.— 
‘Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 
Toyoshima Maru, Japauese steamer, 596, Kasuga, 
24th Auygust,— Hakodate, General.— Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. ~ 
Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,166, Drum- 
mond, 23:d August,—Hakodate, Mails and 
General. —Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 
Feiching, British steamer, 995, Price, 26th August, 
—Kobe, General.—Jardine, Matheson & Co. 
Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1, 160, Ekstrand, 
18th August, —Kobe, Mails and General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 
Batavia, British steamer, 1,661, Williams, 27th 
Auust,—Kobe, General.—C. P. M.S.S. Co. 
Hiogo Maru, Japanese steamer, 896, Saiki, 27th 
August,—Sakata, General.—Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha. 

Jokio Maru, Japanese steamer, 
August,—Shanghai and ports, 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Yetchu Maru, Japanese steamer, 684, McCallum, 


Brotherton, 23rd 
Coal.—Japa- 


1,166, Ekstrand, 
Gene- 


1,350, Wynn, 27th 
Mails and Ge- 


27th August, — Otaru, General. — Nippon | J 


Vusen Kaisha. 

Yamashiro aru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, Young, 
28th August,—Kobe, General.—Nippon Yu- 
sen Kaisha. : 

Yorkshive, British steamer, 1,440, Arnold, 28th 
August,—Kobe, Gene:al.—Smith, Baker™ & 
Co, 

Wyvern, Bi itish steamer, Tort, Bratherton, 28th 
August,-—Oiaru, General.— Japanese. 
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Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, 
Walter, 29th’ August,—Hakodate, Mails and 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Port Fairy, British steamer, 1,645, J. Clark, 30th 
August, —Vancouver, B.C., Mails and Gene- 
ral. —C. P. M.S.S. Co. 


Yechigo Maru, Japanese steamer, 704, Okuma, 


zoth = August,—Tozaki, General.— Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 
PASSENGERS. 


ARRIVED. 


‘Per Japanese steamer Tokio Maru, from Shang- 
hai and ports:—His Excellency Governor Ishii, 
Miss Holdredge, Captain and Mis. Shaw, Miss 
A. Heumann, Mrs, Morrison, Mrs. Hijikata 
and child, Mr. P. A. W. Ottomeier, Dr. Meuse, 
Messrs. P. Riebeck, F. P. Catterall, Ratashisa, 
Togo, and Sumi in cabin; Miss Shima, Messrs. 
Ito, Fujii, Fukuwara,and Assist.. Pay master Yendo 
in second class; and 74 passengers in steerage. 

Per British steamer Verona, from Hongkong, 
vid Nagasaki and Kobe :—Dr. W. E. Earle, Rev. 
E. Butcher, Mrs. Atai, Lieut. H. Herwig, Messrs. 
Mansfield, Ye Ping, W. J. Payne, and J. English 
in cabin, and 3 passengers in steerage. 

Pe: French steamer /raonaddy, from Hongkong, 
vid Shanghai and Kobe :—Mr. Shimada, Mr. 
Arakawa, Mr. Moseley, Mr. Wedderspoon, Major 
Heygate, Mes. Anita, Miss Francis Haron, Mr. 
S. §. Doi, Mrs. Pillas, Me. and Mrs. Dubernard, 
Mr. Justin, Mr. Vallance, Mr. H. A. G. Sell, Mr. 
and Mrs. Yeatherd, child, and governess, Miss A. 
G. Guerrieri, Miss Hanson, Mr. and Mis, Her- 
bert Smith, Me. and Mis. EG. Low, Mr. and 
Mrs. Gulland, Mrs. Ch. Brown, Me. M. Ogle, 
Mr. Watanabe, Mr. H. Goldstein, Mrs. Gartand 
and child, and Mr. A. da Fonseca in cabin, 

Per German steamer (Jesperia, from Hong 
kongi- Mr. and Mrs. Rospopoff and amah in 
cabin, 

Per British steamer Batavia, from Vancouver, 
B.C.:—Mr. and Mrs, J. L. Castner, De. Hippold, 
Rev. B. Chappell, Miss L. Harte, Miss N. Harte, 
Miss Blackmore, Mr. W. Ayers, Di. and Mis. H. 
Lonholm, Miss Lonholm, Lient. J. B. Moody, 
R.N., Mr. R.S. UE. Lauder, De. Wernicke, Mr, 
Kamagaya, Mr. Sugemura, Major-General Tripe, 
Mr. A. Monier, Baron de Turkheim, Mr. Chown, 
Mr. A. Kingdon, Mr. A. Coaledye, and Mr. Werce- 
mecker in cabin. For Hongkong :—Miss M. A. 
Cobb and Mr. and Mrs.-H. McDonald in cabin, 
and 74 passengers in sieerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Wakanoura Maru, from 
Kobe Rev. Dr. Henry, Miss K.S. Scudder, and 
Mr. Scudder in cabin, 

The British steamer Port Fairy, from Hong. 
kong vid Amoy, Foochow, and Kobe :—Messrs. J. 
IW. Powell, Kretzschman and servant in cabin, 
For London: Mr. Fichell in cabin. For Victoria, 
B.C. : 63 Chinese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Sagami Maru, from Ha- 
kodate :—Rev. C. H. Coates, R.N., Rev. A. BR. 
Morris, Miss Carter, Miss Hogg, Miss Storer, 
Miss Verbeck, and Captain Fujii, LJ.N., in 
cabin, Messrs. S. Ito, Th. Yoshiye, Niwa, and S. 
‘Talcinouchi in second class. 


Mrs. Hatakeyama, Miss Hirooka, Messrs. Cas- 
well, J. Forsyth, G. Why matk, J. Stexburg, R. 
Meinji, Nomura, S. Gamo, G. Meibara, R. Ma- 
kino, J. Ridsuko, Avthur, Maichi, R. Yashiro, Y. 
Shikido, and M. Susaki in cabin, and 89 pas- 
sengers in steerage. 
DEPARTED. 
Per Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, for Kobe: 
—Mes. A. Thomsen, Mr. and Mis. G. B. Dod- 
well, and Mr. Kakida.in cabin; Mr. Nagata in 
second class, and 36 passengers in steerage. 
Per Japanese steamer Tokio Maru, for Shang 
hai and ports :—Mr. and Mrs. R. A. Mowat, Mr. 
and Mrs. Fulkerson, Me. and Mrs. Spencer and 
three children, Mr. J. C. Davieson, Miss N. 
Wade, Miss Allen, Miss Simmons, Miss Bing, 
Miss Watson, Dr. Thoinicraft, Messrs. Johnson, 
A. H. Groom, Venzing, Murai, Utley, Fock 
Shu, and ‘lsukura in cabin; Mr. Sada and one 
Japanese lady in second class, and 35 passengers 
In steerage. 
Per Japanese steamer Vamashiro, Maru, for 
Kobe :— Miss Williamsen, Mr. and Mrs. M.Obana 
and child, Messrs. Montogomery, F. W. Playfair, 
_B. Elliot, E. H. Duus, N. Fujito, and J. Nishio 
in cabins Mrs. K. Yoneyama, Mis. R. Muraoka, 
Messrs. T. Murakoshi, K. Fujii, K. Yoshimoto, 
and I. Yoshimoto in second class, and 40 pas- 
sengers in sleerage. 


REPORTS. 
The Japanese steamer Tokio Maru, Captain 
Wynn, reports :—Left Shanghai the 16h August, 


easterly winds and fine weather, 


son, reports: 


Per Japanese steamer Omi Maru, from Kobe :— 


{Aug. 31, 1889. 


at 2.15 p.m; had light winds and clear weather, 
Arrived at Nagasaki the 18th, at 7.45 a.m. and 
left the rgth, at 5 p.m. had fresh north westerly 
winds, with heavy sea. 
the 20th, at 7 a.m, and left the same day, at 10 
a.m; had fine, clear weather, with light westerly 
to south-westerly winds. 
aist, al §.45 a.m. and left the 2and, at noon; had 
light variable winds and 
rived at Yokohama the 23rd August, al 4.15 p.m. 


Atrived at Shimonoseki 


Artived at Kobe the 
Ar- 


fine, clear weather. 


‘The British steamer Nester, Captain Elder, 


reports :—Left Hongkong the 18th August, at 
noon 3 had light winds and fine weather to Ock-eu; 
moderate easterly winds and squalls to Van 


Diemen’s Straits; thence to port moderate south- 
Airived at 
Yokohama the 25th August, at 8 a.m. 

The German steamer Hesperia, Captain Mad- 
Left Hongkong the 1gth August, 
at 2 pam.; had light southerly winds and fine 
weather to-Turnabout, which was passed the 21st, 


at 2 a.m., when wind varied to north and increased 


to fresh breeze, with overcast, cloudy sky, baro- 
meter falling; at 8 p.m. wind increased to gale, 
with heavy squalls of wind and rain from nerth- 
east to east, barometer 29.60, and wind shifted to 
N.W., with heavy sea to midnight; barometer 
29.48 and wind blowing heavy gale, with heavy 
squalls of rains at 5 a.m. the 22nd, barometer 
28.68, put ship’s head to S.W. antl 6 a.m ; then 
hove ship to with north-easterly gale, blowing 
at typhoon force, with terrific squalls, the wind 
varying from N.N.W., to noyth and ship lying on 
her side and shipping heavy seas fore and aft 
until noon; at 2 p.m. wind varied to S.W., baro- 
meter 29.30, and wind decreased to moderate 
gale; kept ship on course and gale moderated to 
light breeze and veered to S.E. to port, Arrived 
at Yokohama the 26th August, al 2.10 p.m. 

The British steamet Port Futry, Captain Clark, 
reports :—Left Hongkong the r5th August, Amoy 
the rgth, Foochow the 2tst, and Kobe the 26th. 
At 6 a.m. the 22nd, in lat. 26.46 N., long. 122.2 
E., fell in with a typhoov, barometer rapidly fall- 
to 29.56, wind blowing hard from N.E.; bore away 
to southward. AU7.35 a.m. wind veered to north- 
ward; bore away south east. Atg 30 a.m. wind 
westing with very heavy squalls ; bore away E.S.E. 
position at noon being 26.12 N., 122.30 E.; wind 
veering to S.W.; bore away for Van Dienvan’s 
Straits. Heavy cross sea and violent squalls at 
times, barometer commencing to rise. In Kobe, 
and since, weather unsettled with much rain, 

The Japanese steamer Omi Afarn, Captain 
Christensen, reports:—Left Kobe the 28th An- 
gust, at 5 p.m.; had moderate southerly winds to 
Cape tino, when thick tainy weather set in: with 
fresh easterly winds increasing to strong winds 
with high head sea and southerly swell after 
rounding Cape Simo; same weather continued to 
Rock [sland with strong north-easterly winds 3 in 
: One! 
lat. 34.925’ N. and long. 137.°45! E., observed a 
mass of wreckage and large timber floating about 
extending for several miles, apparently Japanese 
junks smashed up in the late gale and loaded with 
timber. Arrived at Yokohama the 29th August, 
ar 6 p.m. 


LATEST COMMERCIAL. 
—_—. ——_<>___ — 
IMPORTS. 


Dining the week the position of the Yarn market 
has changed in favour of sellers of English spin- 
nings, who are now making a determined stand, 
being backed up by the pesition of the home market, 
and trying to raise the prices to a level with cost ; 
this they can easily do by combining to maintain 
a firm front. Prices are rather erratic, but there 
is a decided advance of twenty-five to thirty-seven 
and a half cents per picul during the last few days. 
Bombays have been dealt in to a greater extent 
but the position is still weak. In Shirtings there is 
a slight evidence of a returning inquiry, but the 
prices offered are too low.. Woollens have not 
been dealt in owing to the firmness of holders. 

Yarns.—Sales for the week amount to 1,500 
bales Enylish spinnings and 450 bales Bombay. 

SHIRTINGS.—2,000 pieces, 

‘T.-Crorus.—Nil. 

Woottens.—WNil. 

COTION VARNS, 


rR ete 
Nos. 16/24, Ordinary ........ cece ; : 
Nos. 16/24, Median Bade aS Ne pa 
Nos. 16/24, Good to Best ....... eee 32.00 to 34.7 
Nos. 16/24, Reverse .... 33.00 to ba 
Nos. 28 32, Ordinary... 32.00 tv 33 ‘00 
Nos, 28,32, Medium 0.00. eee 33 00 to 34.2 
Nos. 28,32, Good lo Best 0... 34.00 to 35 3 
Nos. 38/42, Medium to Best... 37.00 to 40 ad 
No. 328, Two-fold i... ce ieeeeecee ees 36.50 to 37 : 
No. 42s, Iwo-fold .... 39 60 te 42 a. 
No. 208, Bontbay ce eee cee een ee 23.00 te 2 
No. ts, Bombay wee 27.00 ta 2s oe 
Nos. tojeg, Bombay vec ccseccceccee 23-50 te eee 
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CORTON PIECE GOODS, There has been only one shipping opportunity 


duting the week. The Canadian mail steamer 
Port Fairy, which sailed last night, having 272 


but no transactions have been concluded yet. 
Sellers ask over $100 for anything good. 


Noshi.—Psincipal business has been in Oshu, 


rhe rele, 
Grey Shirtings— 84th, ahah yds. gyinches $1.75 to 2.25 
Grey Shirtings—olb, 3X4 yds. 45inches 2.20 to 270 


init Gig “4 yas a x ye bse us le 1-674 bales for the pe Yok a aoe nen the at from $120 to $130 according to grade. One or 
age = igs—12 yards, {yinches... 1.30 to 1.70 | present export figures up to 5,206 piculs against) two lines Foshu done at from $79 to $83 unsorted 
Cn aalisaecat ae juinches... 1.70 to 2.50 | 4,882 last year and 5,422 at same date in 1887. anda ned of Filatures at eats 0 c Sigo f : 
olton—-Italians and Satteens Hlacle, 32 tee Yaw, F . : 30 Lo 40 for 
INCHES Lecce ceeeeeeeeens 0807 tO 084 . Hanks.— Demand has been fair at a slight reduc- | good chops. ; 
Tukey Rede—itte adth, 24 yards, jo ree ren. tion on former values. The sales include Shinshu} Kibiso.—Filatures at $115 and $105, with one 
r eas ceteris oe #10 to 1 gO | $530, Chichibu $525, Maibashi $510, Takasaki $500, | parcel of Koshu (Hira) at $44 comprise all trade 
urkey Reds—24 to 3lh, 24 yards, 30 Hachiopi $485. aie : 
INCHES eee cee eee etter 1 G5 101-75 : ; : ; in this section. 
Fuskey Reds—3) to 4h, 24 yards, 30 Z Filatures.—Large Wusiness in these, especially QUOTATIONS.—NEW-WASTE 
inches «. 200 to 230 [in full size. Shinshu have brought as under :— ne ae : 


Pierced Cocuons—Good to Best ..........0.. Nom. 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Best..........0 «$135 to 140 
Noshi-ito—Milature, Good .... + 120 tO 125 
Noshi-ito—VFilature, Medium ...... + 100 tO115 . 
Noshi-ito—Oshiu, Good to Best . §20 to 135 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Best 
Noshj-ito—Shinshu, Goad .... 


Velvets--Black, 35 yards, 22inches... 475 to 615 
Victotia Lawns, 12 yards, 42-3 inches .. 0.00 to 0.72 
Valfachelas, 12 yasds, qginches .. ... 1.35 to 225 


WOOLLIENS, 


Hasegawa $660, Gakosha $660, Hakusuru $650, 
Kaimeisha $650, Kairosha $645, Tokosha $640, 
Kakusansha $635. In fine size there has not been 
so much done, but No. 1 Koshu have touched 
$700 and No. 2 Shinshu $670. 


Plain O:teans, yo-42 yards, yzinches . $yuo tu § 


: : 3 se 
Italian Cloth, x0 yards, 32 inches best 0.274 to 324 Re reels have been enquired for, but best and 


i ‘ Noghi-ito—Shinshu, Medium...... ce - 
Teal og LON at Yale oF Uncles co.z2gto 264 | Xt have not had much share in the transactions, Rone tor sein, Good to Best . 120 to 130 
Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches good Medium kinds and the inferior sortings of pat eee er rier ehagnet een ee 

COMMON co tees OB lo 224 well’ known chops having the preference with th Sai bal Gdiece: 79 a 82 
Motsseline de Laine—Crape, 24 yards, buyers. Prices for best have declined, while]  Kibiso—Filature, Best teleted ” y40 to 115 
Cl BENCHES ee eee O tH lo 2 164 Tmediuin grades hold their own better: there has] Kibiso—Vilature, Seconds ...... . 100 to 105 

uths—Pilots, 54 @ sAinches ......... 0.30 to 0.45 b . : ace Kibiso—Oshu, Good to Bes 8 
Cloths— Presidents, 54 @ s6 inches ... 0.50 to 0.60 een some buying on this market for Direct ex- . iso—Oshu, Guod to Best . jo to 90 
Cloths—Union, 54 e@ s6 inches ......... 0.35 to 060 | port which helps to strengthen them. Zenginsha EES ete oe diese 7oto 80 
Blankets—Scarlet and Green, 4 to 34th, + have been noted at $635, Airthana $615, but the Rice osha: Goal erat 55 ie ae 

POUT cece eee nese 0.33 to 038 | bulk of the trade been in sorts costing $600 to $575.] — Kihiso—Joshu, Middling te. Conutions = to a8 
MICVALS. Kibiso—Hachoji, Good ,...... & - 


Kakeda.—This class has been in small demand 
and appears to be neglected just now. Some 
parcels are very mixed in quality and size, thereby 
causing buyers to be wary. Prices are lower all 
round, and sellers would be very willing to be 
current, thus encouraging the trade. 


Kibiso—Hachoji, Medium to Low | 
Kibiso—Neri, Good to Common ..... 
Mawata—Goud to Best ........... 6 


More disposition for business among dealers, 
and prices for Bars are somewhat better. Not 
much doing in other kinds, Wire Nails are dull 
and Tin Plates neglected. 


Export Table Waste Silk to 30th August, 1889 :— 
Sxaton 1889-90. 1888-89. 1887-88, 


rer pcun, 


7 Fi 

et Hare, Li ee pee : ee Oshu.—Several parcels of Hamatsuki have been Picucs, Picuta, — Picuts. 
Round and square up to 2 inch 2.95 to 3.15 booked at $515, and $510, but there has been no Waste Sille...cee cere $02 1,160 1,383 
Nailrod, assorted... 06. 2.90 to 3.00 | movement in Sendai. Pierced Cocoons ......... 19 <= 3 


Nailrod, small size .. 


3.10 to 3.20 
Iron Plates, assorted 


3.30 to 3 60 QUOTATIONS.—-NEW SILK, 


52 1,160 1,386 


Sheet Tron.............0066 3.80 to 4-20 Hanks—No. 14... eee — Settl tsand Direct ) “""?: PICULS. FICULS. 
Galvanized Iron sheets .. 6.80 to 7.00 Hanks—No. 2 (Shinshiw) -$540 to 545 Hi shan san : ue } 1,900 300 1,900 
Wire Nails, assorted ..... 4.10 to 4.90 Hanks—No. 2 (Joshu) . 530 to 535 2 sport ne 1s Je y ae 
Tin Dlates, per hox 5.00 to § 30 Han eae 4 rae « §30 to 535 tock, 3oth August ...... 7,900 7,80 71400 
Pig Iron, No. 3.0... wee 1.50 to 1.55 anks—No. 24 (Joshu) .. . §20 to 525 : 2 a eee, * Coca 
= Availablesuppliestudate 9,800 - 8,100 9,300 
KEROSENK. Hanks—No .24t si . 510 to 515 i ' : 


bose 500 to 505 
seseee GQO tO 4Q5 


.. 655 to 660 
+ 700 to 710 
+ 640 to 650 
.. 620 to 630 
». 670 to 680 
. 600 to 610 
580 to 590 


Hanks—No. 3. 
Hanks—No., 34 .... bs 
Filatures—Lxtra 10/12 deniers . 
Filatures—Extra 13/15 deniers . 
Filatures—No. 1, 10/13 deniers ... 
Vilatures—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 denier 
Filatures—No. 13, 13/16, 14/17 deniers 
Filatures—No, 2, 10/15 deniers ... 
Filatures—No, 2, 14/18 deniers . 
Kilatures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers 
Re-reels—Extra .. 


Exchange lias risen in sympathy with the price 
of silver in Europe:—Lonpon, 4 m/s. Credits, 
3/12; Documents 3/1}; 6m/s. Credits, 3/2; Docu- 
ments 3/24; New York, 30 d/s. U.S.G., $763; 4 
m/s. U.S.G., $77; Paris, 4 m/s., {cs. 3.96; 6 
m/s. cs. 3.98. 


Prices are nominally as last advised. Dealers 
hang back, and do not seem in a hurry, feeling 
sure that delay is in their favour, A sale is re- 
ported of 60,000 cases Russian at $1.93, but the 
trade in American brands is very slow. The dis- 
tributing market in ‘Tokyo seems fair, but dealers 
will only replenish from hand to mouth, Estimated Silk Stock, goth August, 1889 :— 
QUOTATIONS. 


Nom. 


hoe shasiaa, dendes ee see ssi.tueee's Raw. " ; Waste. vicuLe, 

Chester CORTE TOSI RTT: $2.05 to 2.10 Re-reels—(Shinshu& Oshu) Best No. 1......... 640 to 650 Hanks cescsssseseseee eres Cacesus ce eke eee ie05 

Comet Wee 1.974 lo 2.024 Re-reels—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers ......... 620 to 630 Filatures . 1,850 | Noshi-ito. 2,367 

Deve sis om. 1.95 to 2.00 Re-reels—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 deniers + 610 to 615 Re-reels ... . 1,235 | Kibiso .... 41247 

Russian occ cccceeeee cee cence eeenee ee 1.90, to 1.95 Re-reels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers ...... *. s90 to 6oo| Kakeda . ia | Mawate:. erat 
SUGAR, Lapel aT 24, H4/s8 peniers + §70 is 580 Oshu .... » 323) Sundries ww... | 45 

- eels—No. 3, 14/20 deniers Tavs <inds...... 
A better demand has been made for Takao| Kghedas—Ixtea sow fo ‘Ss bea Taysaam Kinds 2 


.. 620 to 630 
. 600 to 610 
+ 580 to 590 
+ §70 to 575 
. §60 to 565 
550 to 555 


ern “s + §40 to 545 
... Nom. -_ 


Sugar, at an advance of 4 cents per picul, and 
sales aygregate 9,000 piculs of Brown Takao at $4 
per picul; 1,576 piculs of White Refined have also 
been sold at the following prices :—50 piculs at 
$9.50 per picul, 500 piculs at $8.85 per picul, 750 
piculs at $8.75 per picul, 126 piculs at $6.75 per 
picul, and 150 piculs at $6.38 per picul. ‘Taiwanfoo 
brand fetched $3.60 for 1,700 piculs. ‘The market 
on the whole has slightly improved. 


Total piculs ...... 4,600! ‘Total piculs ..... 7,900 


TEA. 

Now and then a little spurt is made in Tea buy- 
ing, the settlements for the week amounting to 
1,595 piculs, bringing the total for the season to 
156,070 piculs, against 150,960 piculs at the same 
time in 1888, The market has not undergone any 
change as regards the lower grades from Good 
Medium down, but, on the contrary, Fineand 
upwards are easy, with no quotable change. The 


Kakedas—No. 1... 
Kakedas—No. 14... 
Kakedas—No. 2. ... 
Kakedas—No. 2] ... 
Kakedas—No. 3...... 
Kakedas—No. 34 ... 
Kakedas—No. 4... 
Oshu Sendai—No, aj. 
Hamatsuki—No. 3, 2... 
Hamatsuki—No. 3, 4. 
Sodai—No. 24) ........- 


Export Raw Silk Tables to goth Aug., 1889 :— 


+ §30 to §40 
«. 510 to §20 
ralericue! are 


White Refined .....ccccce cece serene $6.85 “0 9 60 


Manila 4.00 to 4.30 : Eis 5 ‘ : 
Taiwanfoo . 3.40 to 3.60 Sarsut: it¥g qo. 1848 Ag. 184y-an, | American ship Frank Pendleton, which sailed 
Pentima se 3.30 to 3.45 Baces, Brune: itsiiane He Base on ne oun July for Tacoma, arrived 
amiida.. 2.90 to 3.00 Web 6ji@. ces seve sacees SE. 25507 2,535 2,693 | there on the 2oth instant. 
Cake A iy ca . rae ANSES 2,629 2,292 2,612 e ne ee 
FOWN PAMAD oor rreseecrseescences : oe —_——~ OMMON ...... 06 seeereseesssesecercescces O12 & under 
” Bales 5,136 4,827 51305 Good Common = 13 tog 
Votal oo... { . , fae 
ah Piculs 5,206 4,882 5,422 Medium ..... 0... 15 to 16 
EXPOR I S. : . FICUELS, rIGUhs, rregbe, Good Medium ‘7 to 18 
Settlements and Direct } ooo 606 00 Fine .... 19 to 21 
RAW SILK. ile from ist July $7? 4 5,9) tinest .. 22 to 24 
Our last issue was of the 23rd instant: since Stock, goth Aug. ...... 4,600 7,800 8,800 aca : 26 up ds 
which date Settlements in this Market amount to] Available supplies to date 11,600 12,400 14,700 Extra Choices } Nominal 


1,250 piculs divided thus>—Hanks 177 piculs, 
Filatures 555 piculs, Re reels 446 piculs, Kakeda 
13 piculs, Oshu 59 piculs. No Direct Export to 
chronicle on this occasion, 

The Market has undergone a further reduction 
in some classes 3 now dealers assert that they can- 
not listen to further offers, and that we have touch- 
ed bottom for the moment. But shippers do not 
see matters altogether in that light, and a rising 
exchange makes business more difficult, so that 
sellers may presently have to give way a little 
more if they want to keep moving. 

Telegraphic intelligence from abroad is not of 
the most lively kind, and there seems nothing at 
the moment to warrant any tise in values here. 
Dealers begin to tell us that there will, after all, 


WASTE SILK. 


Trade in this branch has been fairly brisk, and 
the settlements amount to 750 piculs of which 
Noshi 550 and Kibiso 200. No talk of Direct 
export in this department so far. 


Buying has been far from general, the business 
done being confined to three bongs only, other ship- 
pers holding off. Prices have been firm hitherto, 
but with any cessation of the present demand we 
think they must give way a liltde: and there are 
not wanting signs of some pause in the operations. 

There has been no steamer for Europe during 
the week, consequently the Export: fignies remain 
al 521 piculs, against 1,160 last year and 1,386 at 


EXCHANGE. 


In sympathy with silver in London, Exchange 
has risen and closes with a further upward 
tendency :— 


Sterling—Bank Bills on demand............... 3/5 
Sterling—RBank 4 months’ sight ............. 3/1 
Sterling—Private 4 months’ sight ............ 3/1 
Steriing—Private 6 months’ sight ............ 3/1 

On Paris—Bank sight ............ 6. ceseseeeeee B08Q 

On Paris—Private 6 months’ sight. ve. G00 

On Hongkong—Bank sight ...............08 8 Vo dis. 
On Hongkcng—Private 10 days’ sight ...... 14 °/, dis. 


be less Silk for Export than was anticipated at the SAME date in 1887. 3 On Shanghai—Bank sight tee ” 
bepiuning of the season: but such rumours may Arrivals are ample and the stock has increased | On Shanghai—Private 10 days’ sight ...... 

be left. unnoticed for the moment, and at present | te per cent. upon ihe week. All kinds are in fair} On New York—Bank Bills on demand...... 754 
there is no lack of supplies. Arrivals have been on supply now, and with some reduction in quotations | Qn New York—Private 3o days’ sight ...... 764 


a large business would follow. 


a par with sales : and the present stock is estimated 
Pierced Cocoons.—Stock now reaches 1,200 piculs, 


On San Francisco—Bank Bills on demand. 754 
at 4,600 piculs of all descriptions. 


On San FranciscoPrivate 30 days sight... 764 
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ATKINSOW 


| ENGLISH PERFUMERY, 


Ys surpassos all others for its natural fragrance. (iy * 
% 


ATKINSON'S 


GUININE HAIR LOTION 


LE 
7q Unsurpassed for promoting the growth and 
e; impoving the sappearance of the hair, 
Guaranteed perfectly harmless, 
ATKINSON’S 
FLORIDA WATER, 


an exceptionally tine perfume for the hand- 
kerchief, distilled from the choicest exotics. 
Of all Dealers, and of the Manufacturers— 
J. & E. ATKINSON, 
24, Old Bond Street, London, 


Trade Mark—A “ While Rose” ona“ Golden & 
Lyre,” with Address in full. 4 


THE GREATEST WONDER OF HODERN TIMES 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


‘peers suffering from weak or debilitated 

constitutions will discover that by the use 
of this wonderful medicine there is ‘ Health 
for all.” The blood is the fountain of life, and its 
purity can be maintained by the use of these Pills. 


Sin Samnuet Baker, in his work entitled “The Nile Tribu: 
taries in Abyssinia,” says—'I ordered the dragoman Mahomet 
to inform the Fakir that Iwasa Doctor, and | had the best 
medicines at the service of the sick, with advice giatis. Inf 
short time I had many applicants, to whom I served outa 
quantity of Holloway’s Pills. ‘These are most useful toan ex- 
plorer, as, possessing unmistakable purgative properties, they 
create an undeniable effect upon the patient, which satisties 


YAR 
“SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 


Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN HOUR. 


PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER. 
Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 
MacHINERY CONSTRUCTED FOR BOATS BUILT ABROAD. 


sth, 


DS Sa aaa 
: are. 


x 


eS 
W’S 


pe ‘AS YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 
January 5th, 1889. s2ins. | Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition. 


: . | 
FINEST AND  GHEAPEST 
NEAT-FLAYOURING 
STCGK FOR SOUPS, 
MADE DISHES AND SAUCES, 


Invaluable for India as 
an Efficient Tonic in all 


them of their value,” To be had of all Storekeepers and Dealers throughout India. feet oF Wee 


SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! _ 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT Company. 


Keeps good in the hottest 


Cookery Books Post Free on Application to the Climates, and for any 


length of time. 


; F 
Ge biacifale Feincdy fos hal eG bad uronic and aleceationd LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co., Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England. 
shin Heese nese a deaninine eae rite cunOe Sold w esale’ by COCKING & Co., Yokohama. Cookery Books on Appiication to office of this paper. 


Mr. J. T. Coorer, in his eccount of his extraordinary travels 


in China, published in 1871, says—‘ | had with me « quantity of 
Holloway’s Ointment. I gave some to the people, =nd nothing 
could exceed their gratitude; and, in conseque:ce, milk, fowls 
butter, and horse feed poured in upon us, uctil at last a tea- 
spoonful of Ointment was worth a fowl and any quantity of peas, 
and the demand became so great that I was ‘obliged to lock up 
the small remaining “ stock.” 

Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors throughout the 


World, May ist, 1889. The Universal Remedy tor Acidity of the 
Headache, Heartburn, Indigestion, Sour 
Bilious Affections. 


CONSTITUTION OF JAPAN 


WITH THE 


LAWS APPERTAINING THERETO 


AND THE 


IMPERIAL OATH & SPEECH. 


HE above, in Pamphlet Form, in Wrapper. 
stitched, has been issued THIS MORN. 
ING, and can now be obtained at thi Office, or 
of Messrs. Ketty & Watsn, Limued, No. 28. 
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be washed off and polish remz 
1 


~ PRICE FIFTY CENTS. 
Post Free in Japan. 


“Japan Matt” Orrice, 


Demy 16 mo., 40 pp, 


in EASTERN PIONEER op was | uty Pain whe Genel Topia 
TERN CIVILIZATION AND THE RE.| ~)2P {18 re devote r oes 


COGNITION HER EFFORTS RECEIVE Tux Comma Bacrtius. 
THE PaTHOLOGyY OF CHOLERA. 


Means oF PREVENTION. 
REcEPTIVITY OF THE Bony. 
PREVENTIVE INOCULATION. 
ANNIHILATION OF Bacteria. 


PRICE, 50 CENTS. TREATMENT. 


- To be obtained at the Office of the 
Mail, price Firty Cents, 


Yokohama, January 30th, 1889. 


An Essay on Treaty Revision in Japan, by 
Cuas. S. Esy, B.A. 


On Sale at KELLY & Co.’s, 28, Yokohama 
Yokohama, January 30th, 1889. 


Be 


NA 
a 


re AC 
SELF-SHINING. NO BRU 


n 
clothing. For all kinds of Boots 


ape 
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February 18th, 1889. NOW REA DY, 
NOW READY. |‘ (UR KNOWLEDGE of CHOLERA, 


a Scientific Treatise, by Dr. Van DER 


Japan | 


Boast PLE Bre So 


TERP 
; iy ee a Ge 
SHES REQUIRED 


Applied with sponge attached to the cork. Gives an instantaneous 
brilliant, & elastic polish, which lasts a week wet or dry weather. Mad 
i Does not injure leather nor 

Shoes and Leather Articles. 
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caer Sp The Physician’s Curse 


~— 


iS 2 oa G4 tor Gout, Rheumatic 
ue ea ES 
na ; 


Sractatio es males, and the Sick- 
ako + pear’ ness of Pregnancy. 
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“THE TOKYO MATL” 


THE ONLY FOREIGN NEWSPAPER PUBLISHED IN 
THE CAPITAL OF JAPAN. 


‘C7HE TOKYO MAIL” is a tri-weekly 

Journal published in Tokyo on Turspay, 
Tuurspay, and Saturpay Mornings, price sen 
6-per Annum. Subscriptions and Advertise- 


/ments received at the KOBUNSHA, Dobashi, 


Tokyo; and at 72, Main Street, Yokohama. 
January 1st, 1889. 


‘Printed and Published for the Proprietor at $2, Main Street, 
Settlement, by James Ettacort Beare, of No. 32, Llua, 
Yokohama—Saturpay, AvGust 31, 1889. 
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A REVIEW OF JAPANESE COMMERCE, POLITICS, LITERATURE, AND ART. 


No. 10.] SEAL a NEWARLRERE. YOKOHAMA, SEPTEMBER tu, 1889. 32% 28 [Vor. XII. 
2 ee CONTENTS. and Tsugemura, Iga province, should be opened} 50 each. The head office will be situated at 
UMMARY OF NEWS ciesecscccesecseecsteceoaee 


EDITORIAL NOTES ...,.sccsccssssscsssessesnesensneseseccascnesersecscersneseass 
Leaptna ARTICLES :— 

Acquisition of Land by Foreigners in Japan vo... 

A New Summer Resort ...........:csssesseneeeenteneres 

The Higher Education a National Concern 

The Rights Conferred by the Treaties..... 

Yedo under the Tokugawa Regency . 

Land Tax Revision ........... 
Letter From Lonpon .... 
Letter FRoM San FRANcisco.. 
In H.B.M,. Courr ror JAPAN .. 
Latest TELEGRAMS .......cesee 
Swippina INTELLIGENCE . 
CoMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE ........ toes 


oh Taya, Welly Mail. 


“© FAIS CE QUE DOIS: ADVIENNE QUE POURRA!” 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


No notice will be taken of anonymous correspondence. 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the ‘ JAPAN 
Weak y Matt,” must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer, not for publication, but as a 
guarantee of good faith. It is particularly requested that 
all letters on business be addressed tu the MANAGER, 
and Cheques be made payableto same ; and that literary 
contributions be addressed to the EpIror. 


YoRouaMa: SATURDAY, SEPT. 7TH, 1889. 


DEATH. 
On the 7th September, at No. 52, Settlement, JosEPH 
Rug, of Leon, France, aged 63. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Count Oyama returned to the capital on the 
28th ult. from his villa at Numazu, in Shizuoka 
Prefecture. 


Rear-ApMiIrRAL YanaGi, a Senator, who sus- 
tained injuries in the late fire at his residence, 
has nearly recovered. 


Tue Tokyo Law School and Tokyo French 
School will be amalgamated shortly, under the 
name of the Franco-Japanese Law School. 


Prince Nasxrmoto, who has been staying for 
some time in Kyoto and Osaka, returned to the 
capital on the afternoon of the rst instant. 


Ture thousand, one hundred and_ thirty-six 
stands of arms were manufactured in the Koishi- 
kawa Arsenal during the first half of this month. 


Count Goro returned to the capital on the 
evening of the 29th ultimo from Oiso, where 
His Excellency has been staying for some time. 


Tug survey of the Shinjiku Misakicho (Kanda) 
section of the Kobu Railway Company has been 
commenced, under the superintence of Mr. No- 
mura. 


Baron Taxasakt, Governor of Tokyo, who left 
the capital on the 2gth ultimo for Kyoto and 
Osaka, on leave of ahsence, will return about 
the roth instant. 


Prince Fusuimi returned to the capital on the 
31st ult., from Narashino, Chiba Prefecture, 
where His Imperial Highness has been staying 
for some time. 


Ara meeting of the standing committee of the 
Kansai Railway Company, held lately at Yok- 
kaichi, it was decided that a branch section of 
the Railway should be constructed between 
Kameyama and Tsu, and that traffic between 
Mikumo and Kusatsu and between the latter place 


by the end of this year or the beginning of next. 


InstRucTions have been received by Captain 
Izuki, I.J.N., of the Japanese Legation in Lon- 
don, from the Naval Department-to purchase a 
Maxim gun as a sample. 


Aw exhibition of educational apparatus and 
articles was opened on the rst instant in the 
galleries of the Japan Fine Art Society, at 
Sakuragaoka, Ueno Park. 


Various Ministers of State and other high offi- 
cials have started a movement to raise a fund 
for the relief of the sufferers in the flooded dis- 
tricts of the empire. 


Tue Naval Authorities have purchased several 
thousand /sudo of land at Shiodome, Yokosuka, 
at the rate of yen 25 per fsbo, with a view to 
the extension of the Yokosuka Naval Yard. 


Count Inouye returned to the capital on the 
evening of the 29th ult. from Isobe, where His 
Excellency has been staying for some time. 
The Count was received by a large number of 
officials at the Ueno Railway Station. 


Tue Bank of Japan has raised the rate of interest 
for loans on security from 675; per cent. per 
annum to 7 per cent., while the rate of dnily 
discount has also been. advanced to sem 15°95 in 
the head office, and sez 23/5 in all the branches. 
Mr. Iwasaki Hisaya, the eldest son of the late 
Mr. Iwasaki Yataro, who returned to the capital 
about the end of June last from the United 
States, for thé summer holidays, left by the 
Gaelic on the 4th instant, lo resume his studies 
abroad. 


Count Ito arrived at Kanagawa on the rst 
instant from Kobe, where he has been staying 
for some time, and tock up his quarters in the 
villa of Mr. Takashima. It is stated that the 
Count will return to the capital about the 12th 
instant. 


At the half-yearly general mecting of share- 
holders of the Tokyo Omnibus Company, held 
lately in the office of the company at Kikugawa- 
cho, Honjo, a dividend for the first half of this 
year was declared at the rate of 15 per cent. 
per annum. 


Resipents of Tokyo have applied to the Tokyo 
City Government Office for permission to form 
a company at Kakigaracho Nichome, Nihon- 
bashi, with a capital of yer 5,000, the object of 
which will be the maintenance and keeping in 
order of the cemeteries of the capital. 


Tue Nippon Yusen Kaisha’s steamer 2'chrgo 
Maru rescued four sendo who were seen in the 
water off Kannonsaki on the morning of the 
2gth ult. It is stated that the serdo belonged 
to ajunk which had capsized on her way to 
Tateyama from Yokohama. 


AT a special meeting of shareholders of the 
Tokyo Omnibus Company, held on the afters 
noon of the 28th ult., it was decided that the 
present capital of yen 200,000 should be in- 
creased to yer 600,000, with a view to the ex- 
tension of the Company's business. 


Tue Hokkaido Administration Board has sanc- 
tioned the establishment of the Hokkaido Elec- 
tric Light Company, with a capital of yen 
160,000, of which yer 40,009 have been pro- 
vided by the promoters, while the remainder 
will be raised from the public in shares of yen 


Sapporo, with branches at Hakodate, Otaru, 
Esashi, and Fukuyama, and the promoters are 
Messrs. Niwa, Yajima, Tsuchida, Yabu, Nambe, 
Nitta and Fujioka of Tokyo. 


Tue ninth batch of Japanese emigrants to the 
Hawaiian Islands, numbering 800 males and 
200 females, will leave Yokohama on the 18th 
inst. The Hawaiian Government has requested 
that another lot of emigrants may be despatched 
to the islands before the end of this year. 


Tue number of visitors to the Museum in Ueno 
Park during last month was 7,679, of ‘whom 
7,331 were adults, 312 children, and 36 students. 
The visitors to the Zoological Garden during 
the ‘month numbered 17,792, of whom 16,009 
were adults, 1,751 children, and 32 students. 


Princk AND Princess ARISUGAWA TARUHITO 
left Nagoya on the rst inst. for their villa at 
Maikonohama, Harima, by way of Kyoto and 
Osaka. It is stated that their Imperial High- 
nesses will remove about the 25th inst. to Kyoto, 
whence they will return to the capital about the 
middle of next month. 


Durinc thirty days of last month the visitors to the 
Tokyo Library numbered 3,137, of whom 2,782 
were ordinary and 355 special visitors, the-daily 

average being about 104. Compared with the 
previous month, the total shows a decrease of 757. 
The number of books inspected was 18,673 
Japanese and Chinese, and 1,349 foreign works. 


Te Import trade has revived in several direc- 
tions, and commodities are looking up gener- 
ally, while better prices have been paid in 
certain cases. Yarns have sold well—close upon 
2,000 bales—better rates being obtainable for 
English spinnings, of which two-thirds of the 
week's business was composed. Though buyers 
do not offer enough money for Shirtings, 5,000 
pieces were sold, and both these and Yarns 
could have been placed in greater quanti- 
ties had they not been so firmly held. Though 
quotations are unaltered in the Metal Market, 
a movement has been made, and dealers 
are offering better prices. The trade is now 
in a healthy condition, and a rise must shortly 
take place and business ensue as the season 
advances.. Buyers of Kerosene deal freely both 
for ‘‘spot” and ‘‘arrival,” and distributing 
centres are active. Two cargoes (120,000 
cases) have come in to support the demand— 
a sailer with ‘‘Comet” and a steamer with 
“Russian.” Sugar has sold well, over 32,000 
piculs of Formosa being taken at an average ad- 
vance of 25 cents per picul. A few parcels of 
White Refined have also changed hands, and 
the market closes very firm at Tate rates for all 
descriptions, The principal Export has been 
freely dealt in, and the finest Silk of well 
known chops has realized higher figures. The 
total business of the week is 1,800 piculs, 
but arrivals have not kept pace with pur- 
chases. In the early part of the week 
Silk was bought mostly for America; in the 
latter part buying has been principally for 
Europe, and at the close, encouraged by the 
demand, holders may be called strong. A large 
business has also been done in Waste Silk, 1,400 
piculs having passed over the scales. The Tea 
trade has revived, and over 4,000 piculs of leaf, 
consisting mainly of medium grades and down- 
wards, have been taken. Total shipments to 
date are 272,395 piculs, against 268,000 piculs 
last season at same period. Exchange rose dur- 
ing the interval, but receded at the close to last 
week’s rates. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


THE RK&GISTERED VALUE OF LAND. 


AN enactment which must prove welcome to the 
farming population has just been promulgated, 
by Law No. 22, dated August 26th, providing 
for areduction in the registered value (chska) 
of land throughout the whole country, except in 
some districts where such value is already fixed 
at a moderate figure. The Law consists of 
three Articles. In the first Article is men- 
tioned a long list of the localities where such 
reduction is to take effect, with the respective 
amounts to which the value is reduced. The 
next Article provides that the extent of the 
reduction in particular districts shall be deter- 
mined by the Minister of State for Finance. In 
the third and last Article it is provided that the 
land-tax shall be levied on the basis of the 
reduced value from and after the 23rd fiscal 
year of Meiji. The total extent of the reduction 
in the registered value of land (including rice 
fields and upland farms) throughout the country 
is upwards of 129 mitlion yes. As a conse- 
quence of the reduction, the farmers’ burdens 
will be lightened in the aggregate by over 4 
million yer per annum, of which two-thirds 
will represent a reduction in land-tax, and the 
remaining one-third a reduction in those local 
taxes and village rates that are imposed on 
the basis of the land-tax. 


te 
* * 


The Tokyo papers unanimously welcome the 
recently promulgated Law No, 22, relating to 
the reduction of the registered value of land, 
but they as unanimously call for a more marked 
diminution of the burdens falling on the farm- 
ing class. The Segron, the organ of the Dazdo- 
Danketsu, while heartily approving the step 
taken by the Government, is still inclined to 
view it as indicative of a disinclination on the 
part of the authorities to proceed, in the matter 
of tax reform, as far as our contemporary would 
wish them to go. In a question of such im- 
portance as the reduction of a tax, which, it will 
be at once apparent, is not one that can be 
frequently meddled with, it is evident that the 
Government, having done thus much, will not 
be in a mood to take up the matter again for 
some time to come. ‘ We are fain then,” says 
the Se‘ron, “to place our hopes in the Diet of 
next year for the carrying out of taxation reform 
in a manner at once thorough and satisfactory.” 
The Nichi Nicht Shimbun is more moderate 
in discussing the question. Its articles are not 
yet concluded, but, from what has already ap- 
peared, it is plain that, while desirous of seeing 
the taxes reduced to a greater extent, it admits 
that the matter does not allow of either pre- 
cipitate or radical treatment. In this matter 
progress must be steady and deliberate. The 
Nichi Nichi observes that there’ are three 
methods by which reform of the land-tax can 
be effected: (1) by changing the incidence of 
the tax ; 7.e. by levying it, not on the registered 
value of land, as heretofore, but on the actual 
harvest, as in the case of ordinary income 
tax ; (2) by lowering the rate of taxation, which 
is at present 24 per cent. of the registered value 
of land; and (3) by revision of the registered 
value of land throughout the whole country in 
an impartial manner, Of these methods, the 
one that the Government has just undertaken 
is, in the opinion of our contempcrary, just 
what is needed in the existing state of affairs. 
The Aychi Nicht hopes that the ultimate 
object of the reform of land taxation will 
be carried out by the Government in the 
manner indicated under the first head above 
referred to. The mere lowering of the 
rate of taxation would have been an unwise 
step, as the registered value of land was 
formerly very unequal in different localities. 
The Fiji Shimpo receives the newly promul- 
gated enactment with unmixed approval. Our 
contemporary takes the trouble to refer to a 
rumour that, in order to make up for the con- 
sequent diminution of the national revenue, 
the Government has in hand a scheme for im- 
posing a new tax. The Yi! is careful to 
refute this rumour, and affirms that the nation 


may be confident that the Government will 
never adopt 80 childish a step as that of taking 
a burden off one shoulder of the nation and 
putting it on to another. Our contemporary 
expresses the belief that, without resorting to 
any such measure, the Government will have 
ample means of making up the deficiency by 
lessening the number of officials and curtailing 
the expenses of public offices. In conclusion, 
our contemporary calls the attention of the au- 
thorities to the importance of avoiding any 
ground for complaint, by using the utmost care 
in allocating reductions in the amount of the 
registered value of land among the different 
villages and towns in an impartial manner. 


THE “ROCHDALE OBSERVER” AND MR. JOHN 

: MILNE. 

We are indebted to the Rochdale Observer for 
an interview with Mr. John Milne, and to the 
Fapan Gazctte for bringing the interview. to 
the notice of people out here. It is happily 
distinguished from the interviews generally 
published by enterprising journalists in San 
Francisco and other cities of passage, who seize 
upon every traveller from distant lands and 
often succeed in eliciting from him about as 
much nonsense as the mother of the modern 
Gracchi wrenched out of the ill-fated Elijah 
Pogram., Yet Mr. Milne is credited with one 
statement to which, in the cause of common 
charity, we feel bound to take exception. “A 
young fellow of respectable antecedents,’ Mr. 
Milne is represented as having said, ‘‘ who goes 
to Japan, ought not to have very great difficulty 
in getting a position as English teacher in some 
of the schools.” Coming from a man who has 
been many years in Japan, and whose position 
ought to have made him conversant with Japa- 
nese educational affairs, the assertion of Mr. 
Milne’s may possibly carry weight enough to 
induce some young Englishmen to make the 
experiment he suggests. We warn them in the 
strongest terms against being thus misled to 
their own loss and disappointment. In point 
of fact there are no situations offering in the 
sense stated by Mr. Milne. The educational 
work of this country, as far as concerns 
foreigners, is rapidly being monopolised ‘by 
missionaries. From missionary sources it is 
possible to obtain youths excellently educated. 
and offering the highest guarantees of cha- 
racter and competence, who are willing to 
discharge the duties of teaching for salaries 
quile inadequate to compensate laymen. Let 
there be no misunderstanding upon this 
point. At the present time there are men 
in Japan possessing qualifications such as 
no new-comer could claim; men of long ex- 
perience, of trained intellect, and sometimes 
well versed in the language of the country; yet 
they. find it hopeless to look for educational 
posts in the face of missionary competition. 
From certain points of view this state of affairs 
is very advantageous to Japan, and for that 
reason she is likely (o remain satisfied with it all 
the longer. It ought to be made widely known, 
and we cannot too earnestly warn young English- 
men against being misled by the words rightly 
or wrongly attributed to Mr. John Milne. 


KOREAN CORRESPONDENCE. 


AccoRDING to correspondence dated Sdul, 
August 19th, published in the #7? SAzmpo of 
the 30th of the same month, it appears that Mr. 
Denny’s return to Korea has given rise to absurd 
rumours. Some people believe that he has 
gone back in order to claim the arrears of his 
salary, while others represent him as having 
received a good round sum— sixty thousand ye 
—from the Russian Minister at Séul, in consi- 
deration of his essay on the independence of 
Korea, published last year. The 77:71’s cor- 
respondent of .course gives no credence to 
these stories. He says that Mr. Denny, judg- 
ing from the opinions usually attributed to 
him, will not be betrayed into any hasty 
and ill-considered step. With reference to the 
Korean Government, the correspondent states 
that some reforms of considerable importance 
are now expected to be undertaken by the 
authorities, the principal feature being the re- 


duction of the number of officials by one-fourth, 
and the appointment to public posts of men of 
talent and experience, irrespective of their 
family or personal status. Mr. Chin Shuntoku 
(Japanese pronunciation), the Chief Minister 
ot State, is said to have already memorialized 
the King on this matter, and a scheme is already 
matured at the Court for carrying out the reform 
suggested in the memorial. The importation 
of opium is forbidden in Korea on penalty 
of death, but, according to the £177 Shimpo's cor- 
respondent, the drug is being constantly brought 
in and sold by Chinese, at Wi-ju in Phyéng-an- 
do. The Japanese war-vessel Jwaki Kan, which 
entered the port of In-chhén on the 11th of 
August, left for the Tai-dong-gang on the rsth 
instant for the purpose of sounding the river. 
Vice-Consul Mr. Hayashi and Consular atfaché 
Mr. Sakaigawa went to the same locality on 
board the war-vessel. Commander Inouye, 
I.J.N., Captain Shibayama, I.J.N., and Mr. 
Hashiguchi, Consul in Soul, were at In-chhén 
at the time of the sailing of the Zwak? Kan, but 
they did not go on board. With regard to the 
question of the opening of a port in Phyéng-an- 
do, there seems to have been much discussion 
among Japanese residents at Gensan and In- 
chhén. .One section maintained that the open- 
ing of the port for foreign trade will injure 
their own interests, and were of opinion that 
it would be best to have stringent measures 
adopted for the purpose of restraining the 
smuggling trade at the port in Phydng-an-do 
by Chinese. But another party supported the 
opening of the place, and after repeated discus- 
sion by the Chambers of Commerce in In-chhén 
and Gen-san, a resolution was arrived at that it 
would be better to open the port. A paper is 
about to be drawn up, embodying the opinions 
of the Chambers, for reference to the Japanese 
Authorities. The mint, which was closed some 


time ago, is said to be again opened for the - 


coinage of 5 sex pieces. 


THE “NICHI NICHI SHIMBUN’S” VIEWS. 
Tue Yapan Herald prides itself upon having 
discovered, as it imagines, a contradiction in 
our Statements. Formerly we claimed the 
Nicht Nichi Shimbun as a supporter of Count 
Okuma’s scheme of Treaty Revision, and we 
are now “obliged to confess that it was never 
more than neutral,” from which circumstance our 
courleous contemporary argues that ‘little re- 
liance can be placed on the Afa:l’s statements 
as to the various authorities which it quotes, 
from time to time, to sustain some theory of its 
own.” Again we are compelled to caution the 
Frerald against recklessness, and also against 
its unhappy propensity to stretch the limits of 
truth until they extend perceptibly into the re- 
gion of falsehood. It is entirely untrue to re- 
present us as confessing that the Avchi Nichi 
Shimbun was “never more than neutral.” Our 
distinct statement was that the neutrality sub- 
sequently asserted by the Tokyo journal showed 
such a very benevolent character at the outset 
as to deceive everybody. In point of fact the 
Nicht Nichi Shimbun’s unexpected declaration 
of neutrality was confessedly elicited by the 
publication of lists in the columns of its lead- 
ing vernacular contemporaries, wherein it figured 
at the head of the journals supporting Count 
Okuma’s scheme. The Nicht Nicht Shimbun 
good-humouredly acknowledged, but declined, 
the honour of the prominence thus given to it, 
and surprised everyone by professing a neutra- 
lity which very soon assumed the complexion 
of hostility. If the Fapan Herald, before 
undertaking to criticise our interpretations of 
vernacular newspapers’ attitudes, and to charge 
us with citing false witnesses, gave itself the 
trouble to glean a few grains of information, it 
would have found that the Mich? Nrcht Shim- 
éun had the honour of deceiving even its Japa- 
nese readers, and that we not unnaturally formed 
the same opinion of its views as they did. 


RIOT IN HAWAIL 

A RIOT occurred in Hawaii on the 30th of July, 
having for its object the deposition of the King, 
It was very speedily suppressed, however, the 
rioters having seven men killed and twelve 
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wounded. The Commercial Advertiser of 
Honolulu of July 31st says :—‘‘ Two half-while 
Hawaiians named Robert W. Wilcox and Robert 
Boyd, who had been sent at the Government ex- 
pense to be educated at an Italian military 
school, had been plotting an insurrection for 
some time; but the rumors that were current 
were little heeded until the movement culmin- 
ated in an armed band of about 150 native Ha- 
waiians marching from Palama to Honolulu, 
two miles, and securing entrance to the palace 
grounds.” After getting possession of the 
Palace, from avhich the King was absent, the 
rebels manned the field-pieces. in the Palace 
grounds, and held the place for the whole 
of the day. A Cabinet Council was called 
in the forenoon and the Honolulu Rifles 
ordered out, Mr. Damon being deputed to 
call upon Wilcox to surrender, This the 
latter refused to do, and the Rifles, taking up 
a position in the Opera House opposite the 
Palace, soon compelled the rebel gunners to 
“take shelter under cover,” which they speedily 
did by retreating to a bungalow. At twelve 
o’clock a number of the rioters were dislodged 
from the Government buildings, the latter being 
immediately occupied by the Rifles. At one 
o'clock thirty of the rebels surrendered, and the 
Volunteers took up a close position commanding 
the bungalow, into which they threw bombs. 
This manceuvre, together with the steady fire 
from the Opera House whenever an object pre- 
sented itself, soon had the effect of bringing 
about a surrender, and the rioters ultimately 
“waved a white sheet upon a pole” and cried 
“ peccavi.” The Rifles then entered the place 
and made the rioters prisoners, and Wilcox was 
shortly after marched off to durance vile with 
his companions in arms. There are the outlines 
of the affair; the details are of no interest. The 
Call, referring to the riot, says :— 

It opened the way for two shrewd half-caste adven- 
turers, who had acquired a continental education, to take 
advantage of the prejudices and ignorance of the p-ople 
and lead them to believe that it was their duty to cast off 
the odium of foreign domination, and having a puppet 
King and an empty treasury. ‘The schemers worked their 
plans well. They advised their ignorant, though patriotic 
native followers that the only salvation of the islands 
rested in compelling the King to abdicate in favour of his 
sister, Lilioukalani, heir apparent, and demand a new con- 
stitution and a new Cabinet. ‘he plan appeared feasible 
to the Kanakas, and was concocted almost upenly. Strange 
as it may seem, the weeds of riot and insurrection 
grew rank and strong in the coyal pathway, yet no attempt 
was made to root them out, Had a little precaution been 
used by the Government, no trouble would have occurred. 
But the leaders went on, and with a small following started 
a riot. It was not ona large scale, as their adhercnts 


were too few, andit teok but a short time and a small 
force to bring about peace. 


VISCOUNT TANI. 


Viscount Tani has succeeded, wittingly or 
unwittingly, in furnishing another sensation. 
Fortune willed that he should play a prominent, 
though probably if the truth were known, a 
vicarious, part in the drama of anti-treaty-revi- 
sion agitation two years ago, and since then he 
seems to have concluded that nature designed 
him for an opposition leader. Accordingly, 
when the present scheme of Treaty Revision 
came upon the /apis, he stepped forward at 
once to denounce it, and did so through that 
personage now so ubiquitous in Japanese jour- 
nalism, the interviewer. The Viscount’s adverse 
and exceedingly outspoken views having thus 
found their way into print, we are informed by 
‘the Serron that the Minister of State for War, 
much incensed, sent an official to interrogate 
the General. The Viscount was asked by this 
delegate whether he did not know that, by 
engaging publicly in political discussions while 
holding the commission of a general officer on 
the active list, he was breaking the laws of the 
land and taking a course subversive of all pro- 
per discipline. To this he replied that he was 
well aware of the fact, but that it was not he but 
a newspaper editor that had published his 
views. As for him, he had merely expressed 
his private opinion, and he had yet to learn that 
an expression of private opinion was forbidden 
by the law to anyone, whatever his position. 
Besides, though recognising that officers on the 
active list are not allowed to discuss political 
questions publicly, he did not recognise Treaty 
Revision as a mere political question, but re- 


garded itas an affair of national importance. 
If, however, the free use of tongue and pen 
alike was to be interdicted to him as a General 
officer on the active list, then he begged to ten- 
der his resignation. To this the other is repre- 
sented as having replied that he had no autho- 
rity to speak about the Viscount’s resignation, 
but that if the General really entertained such 
an intention, he had better submit a written ap- 
plication, of which his visitor undertook to be 
the bearer. This suggestion was complied with, 
and on the 26th ultimo Viscount Lieut.-Gene- 
ral Tani was gazetted upon the supernumerary 
list, in which position, the Se¢ron exultingly ob- 
serves, he is free to engage in public discussions, 
to forward memorials or to otherwise make him- 
self obnoxious to the authorities. The organ of 
the Daido-Danketsu evidently imagines that by 
publishing this interview it elevates Viscount 
Tani into the rank of a martyr who has sacri- 
ficed his position to his patriotism. On the 
contrary, it showed the General in the light of 
a petulant boy. For to assert that in expressing 
his views to the editor of a journal hostile to the 
Government at a time when the question he 
discussed formed the burning political topic of 
the day, and when the eyes of the political 
agitators were well known to be fixed anxiously 
on his actions—to assert under such circum- 
stances that he had imagined himself to be 
speaking privately and that the journalist alone 
was responsible for giving publicity to his opi- 
nions, was a puerile and contemptible subter- 
fuge. Indeed, the whole tone of the reply 
imputed to the General savours more of the 
school-girl than of the statesman, and_ if 
Viscount Tani really used the words attributed 
to him—which we take leave to doubt—the 
Daido-Danketsu and the agitators generally 
may be congratulated on their new ally. 
A DINING ROOM INVITATION. 

Tue Queen tells us that the latest social inno- 
vation in London is the use of plans of dining- 
room tables, which are shown to gentlemen on 
arriving, a card being at the same time handed 
to them on which is written the name of the 
lady they are to take down. And this is styled 
an innovation! Why, anyone who had the 
honour of being invited to dine at Government 
House in Hongkong twenty-three years ago 
might have given Londona wrinkle. For, on 
entering the hall, the first business of each 
male guest, after divesting himself of his 
over-coat and hat, was to inspect, under the 
guidance of a Sikh orderly, a miniature repro- 
duction of the dining-room and dining-table, 
in which every’ salient feature was depict- 
ed, and the name of each guest inscribed 
in his place. Apparently, then, the old cus- 
toms of Ilongkong are coming upon London 
with delightful freshness. That is flattering; 
but the ** Liverpool of the Orient,” as a certain 
classical Governor used to say, ought to have 
the honour of the invention. Indeed, we doubt 
the accuracy of the Queen's statement, for it is 
hard to believe that some such method of im- 
pressing their social functions on the minds of 
nervous diners-oul can have remained so long 
unemployed. The one thing that ninety-nine 
men out of every hundred cannot by any pos- 
sibility remember, unless the assistance of their 
eyes be enlisted, is the place at which they are 
to locate themselves when they enter a strange 
dining-room. 


AN EVISODE OF PARTY STRIFE. 

Tue opponents of the new treaties addressed a 
public meeting in the Chitose Theatre on the 
25th ult. At the outset a somewhat sensational 
incident occurred. A man went round among 
the audience, selling a slip of paper alleged to 
be an extra sheet of the /se Shimbun, a provin- 
cial paper. The slip of paper bore a list of 
the names of the supporters and opponents of 
the treaty programme of Count Okuma. It is 
forbidden by the Japanese Press Law to sell 
an extra sheet of a newspaper separately from 
the principal sheets. So the man was at once 
arresied by the police. According to the 
Nichi Nicht Shimbun, the examination of the 
prisoner has disclosed facts which, if our con- 


temporary’s report be trustworthy, must be re- 
garded with extreme regret by those who 
have at heart the good reputation of the 
Kaishin-to party. According to the MNycdr 
Nicht, some of the younger members of the 
party just named assembled on the 24th ultimo 
at a certain restaurant to consider the means by 
which they could disconcert the plan of the 
opponents of the new treaties. Some one pro- 
posed to publish the list already mentioned and 
sell it at the Chitoseza Theatre. Several of the 
writers of the Zse Shimbun happening to be in 
the capital, it was speedily arranged that the list 
in question should be published as an extra 
sheet of that paper. It is said that a provincial 
paper was selected advisedly, because none of 
the Tokyo papers would undertake an enter- 
prize of such dubious character. Mr. Hori- 
guchi, one of the influential members of the 
Karshin-to, and formerly one of the editors of 
the Choya Shimbun, undertook to print the 
paper, being director of a printing office. Mr. 
Horiguchi and the writers of the Jse Shimbun 
have been arrested. After a preliminary ex- 
amination at the Metropolitan Board of Police, 
these persons were handed over to the Tokyo 
Court of First Instance. 


A NEW POLITICAL ASSOCIATION IN KAGOSHIMA. 
Tur Doshi-kat, a political association formed 
early in the present year by the young men of 
Kagoshima, has so tar progressed in power and 
influence that it has attracted the attention of 
Satsuma men in the capital, some of whom 
appear to regard the new association with much 
uneasiness, lest the rising generation of their 
province adopt a course of action not in unison 
with that which they have thus far followed. 
Asa consequence, some of the leading young 
men of Satsuma in the capital were sent by 
their elders to Kagoshima to prevai] upon 
the membérs of the new association to re- 
gulate their actions in concert with those 
of Tokyo. Five persons were selected for 
this mission ; Mr. Kawashima Jun, a Councillor 
of the Department of Finance; Mr. Nomura 
Masaakira, a Councillor of the Department 
of Home Affairs; Mr. Kashiwada Moribumi, 
Director of the Fourth Higher Middle School ; 
and Mr. Utsunomiya Heiichi, an instructor in the 
First Higher Middle School. It was, if we re- 
member correctly, in July last, that these gentle- 
men left for their native province. At the time, 
it was generally believed, both in Tokyo and 
Kagoshima, that their mission would not lead 
to satisfactory results. Itnow appears, however, 
according to the Tokyo papers, that somehow 
or other they have been able to bring the mem- 
bers of the Doshi-kai to their own way of think- 
ing. But this news is not at all surprising, for 
the men of Satsuma are noted, above all things 
else, for their remarkable faculty of combination. 
On the 15th of August, about a hundred and 
fifty of the principal members of the association 
in question assembled at Kagoshima, and after 
deliberate consideration, at length decided on 
the 18th of the same month to adopt the sugges- 
tions of their friends in Tokyo; to remove from 
the rules of the association the word “principle” 
(shugt), which had become so obnoxious to 
some of their elders in the capital, and to elect 
new officers of the association, This decision 
was approved at a general meeting of the 
members held the same day. In the 1st article 
of the amended rules of the Doshéi-kat, as 
published in the Alainicht Shimbun, it is stated 
that “the association has in view to give 
plain definitions of the rights and duties 
of the people, in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of the existence of the State (rikkoku 
no genrt), and to place on a firm ,and 
sound basis the progress and development of 
the country.” In the same article it is also 
provided that “at home the Association will 
work for the reform of administration, while 
abroad it will advocate an active and enter- 
prising course of policy, and for the attain- 
ment of these objects it will endeavour to act 
in concert with those holding similar views 
throughout the whole country.” The association 
has also assumed the character of an institution 
for political investigation ; for we see that in the 
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2nd article it is stated that four departments of 
investigation are to be established, viz., the de- 
partments of home affairs, of finance, of law, 
and of foreign affairs. The head-quarters of the 
association will be at Kagoshima, where a news- 
paper will be published to serve as its organ. The 
names of the managers of the association are also 
published in the A/azn tcht Shimbun, but they are 
quite unknown to the Tokyo public. A mani- 
festo of the association is published in the 
Kagoshima Shimbun of the 23rd of August. In 
this document it is strongly denied that the as- 
sociation has no local object to serve, and the 
declaration is made that its platform will be 
liberal principles. 


THE FRENCH OFFICERS IN JAPAN. 
Botu the Mational Zeitung, and the Alige- 
meine Zeitung publish afticles of which the 
following, chiefly from the A//gemiene, is a 
résumé :-— The strange circumstance of French 
instructors and German staff-officers being en- 
gaged by the Japanese Government, has been 
changed some little time since ; the French Go- 
verement having recalled their officers ‘and 
music instructor. The following facts may be 
cited in explanation :—When, after the events 
of the year 1868, Japan made up her mind to 
reorganize the army after the European fashion, 
she turned her eyes to France, which then was 
at the zenith of its power and glory. In con- 
sequence of an arrangement with the Japanese 
Government, a number of French officers came 
to this country as military instructors, calling 
themselves by the grandiose title of mission 
francaise militatre au Fapon. However, the 
events of 1870 made such an impression upon 
the minds of the Japanese Authorities, that Ger- 
many was taken as a model instead of France, 
but the French instructors were still retained. 
Next German military .affairs were studied on 
the spot, and a mission sent to that country to 
report on the matter. In 1870 Prince Kita- 
Shirakawa, a member of the Imperial House, 
went to Berlin to study at the military academy ; 
he returned in 1877, and was appointed Major- 
General in the Japanese army ; this prince has 
done much for science, and is the President 
of various learned societies. Major-General 
Katsura, the Vice-Minister of War, has also ren- 
dered much valuable service toward the develop- 
ment of the Japanese army ; he has been several 
times to Germany in various capacities; either 
as military attaché of the Japanese embassy or 
in special missions. The experience he gained 
abroad, he has applied at home in a manner 
which has had the most beneficial results. Since 
the year 1884 German staff officers have been 
engaged by the Japanese Government. First 
of all Lieut.-Col. Meckel went out; then Major 
von Blankenburg, and lastly Major von Wilden- 
bruch; the last mentioned now remains alone 
in Tokyo, as at the expiry of their contracts 
and their leave the others had to return home. 
That the appointment of German and French 
officers in the same field of operations had many 
drawbacks is a fact that nobody can gainsay, 
for the spirit of the German army differs so 
much from that of the French, that the attain- 
ment of réally good results was beset with very 
great difficulties. Another danger lay in the 
circumstance that the strained relations of Ger- 
many and France rendered it very easy for fric- 
tion to arise between the officers of the two 
nationalities. Thanks to the prudence of the 
Japanese Government in carefully separating 
the two spheres of action, and thanks to the tact 
of the officers themselves, matters never came 
to such a pass; yet the possibility was always 
there, so we must not consider it a matter of 
very much surprise if, as is stated, the German 
Government refused to grant leave to officers 
on the active list for service in Japan unless the 
French officers were dispensed with. When 
this came to the knowledge of the French 
authorities they resolved to recall simultaneously 
all their officers, even before the expiry of their 
contracts. The Japanese papers at the same 
time published a report that the French Govern- 
ment had notified that in future Japanese cadets 
and officers would not be admitted into the 
French military schools. Subsequently this 


was declared to be incorrect. We cannot yet 
say whether the positions thus vacated will be 
filled by officers from Germany, or any other 
country, or whether they will be left vacant.” 


EXPORTATION OF RICE. 
Tue following statistics relating to the exporta- 
tion of rice during the three years 1886-1888 
are taken from the Sezron. These figures, ac- 
cording to that paper, have been collected and 
arranged by one of the members of the Kéjun- 
sha, a large and important club, of which Mr. 
Fukuzawa is the ruling spirit :— 


1888, 1887. 1886. 
Quantity ; 
Australia veces ‘ope w+ 138,127... 19,308 
465,259.120 yen .., Aa 45657901, sae 
= 35,044 we T4H,TQ — 40. 
Austria... eee 108,646.9§0 | 434594.000., 927.360 
° - : — 300 
Belgium .......00 a a — 141,000,000 
ees : 18,061 ‘ 2,508 os _ 
British America... 45)364-499 ie Poe ubiee ” = 
, 129,539 we TH, os 
China... essesressverns 3$9,878.100 * 286,088,750... 922,399.c60 
Korea. 25,26 2,946 218,572 
dulsieneaiatheedesae $1718 S40 ue ae 910... bere 
F 529 se $3,193 373 
East Indies 19,484-450 |... 125,460,200... 10,211.8$0 
France 245,756 se 38.673 + $5874 
Beas 088.798.388 2a8 117,900,814... pe aa 
425,884 ae 108,474 « 167,579 
Germany .......66066 913,961.40 ves 383,643.450... 411,247.G00 
England 1,624,425 we 267,369 « 635,577 
BANG sreeeeeesees Store ‘ NL Pe aa NT as 
I. “ 34 1St vee 4.84, 
Hawaii 1,606 000 “a desgescee een 
43,000 wo 3453) 28,980 
Holland . $0,304-000 |. 20,034.000... 60,012.00 
Ital 131,448 ide 3,360 oe = 
Y vceresessvenvesces 289,330.400 6,720.000 ., = 
Pegs 1,080 ane = nee = 
Philippine Islands ose ee, s 3 ah . a 
‘ ; 4350 ode ’ oe 921 
Russia. seeeeesseaadees 113,992-580 78,247.000... 70,465.460 
United States of 142,586 445710 3,508 
America ......... ea 9 1179-940... 30,59§-160 
: 239,421 1 tee 7 
Other Countries... $46,233.870 $83.20... 61,§28.000 
Total secccsscosse 3,313,383 piculs ... 893,217 —...1,387,883 


7,421,328,.820 yer ...2,255,113-790...3,301,169.020 


JAPANESE ROADS. 


A CorrEsPoNnDENT who has recently been over 
600 miles of Japanese roads, writes as follows: 
—There is hardly anything which causes more 
surprise toa stranger to the interior of Japan than 
the immense extension of roads. During the 
last few years miles upon miles of mere horse- 
tracks have, with slight alterations and modifi- 
cations, been transformed into carriage roads 
wide enough for two vehicles to pass; whilst 
hundreds of miles of new routes have been 
constructed over mountain passes, along the 
sides of torrents, in places offering the greatest 
difficulties to the engineer, and where prospect- 
ing before laying out the route would ‘seem 
almost impossible, so thick are the forests and 
undergrowth. New roads have been made not 
merely in the plains, but also in the mountains 
from one side of the island to the other, roads 
which must have entailed enormous expense 
and an immense expenditure of labour; some 
are cut in the solid rock; some are laid along 
steep hill sides, where, by blasting and wedging, 
has it alone been possible to construct a path. 
For the most part these roads are beautifully 
planned and executed, the gradients being 
made as uniform as can possibly be expected 
under the circumstances. But what after that 
do we find? After admirable engineering, after 
immense outlay, we find the roads left to take 
care of themselves. Of those over which we 
have travelled, there is scarcely one where the 
road surveyor knows anything about his work. 
That is a sweeping accusation, nevertheless it 
is a fact. Upon hardly a road in the interior is 
decent metal used either for road-making or 
road-mending, and where hard stone is by any 
chance used, it is invariably got fom the bed 
of a stream, and laid on without the very slight- 
est attempt at breaking or rolling. Generally, 
where stones from streams are not used, repairs 
are executed with some soft stone, or volcanic 
ash; but we have also seen bricks, tiles, earth, 
refuse, bush-faggots, grass, and straw laid upon 
the road to mend(?) it. This is called ‘‘ Mac- 
adamizing!” truly a prostitution of the proper 
meaning of the word. MacAdam’s contracts 
for metal always contained a clause to the effect 
that unless all the stones would pass through 
a ring about two inches in diameter, which he 
carried in his pocket, the contract was null and 
void. And then to call putting on huge round 


boulders from the bed of a stream “‘macadamiz- 
ing.” Macadamizing forsooth! MacAdam’s 
roads were smooth as a billiard table; whilst in 
Japan roads which were made only one, two, or 
three years back have ruts so deep and stones 
so large as to render riding down the steeper 
inclines in a jeurikisha absolutely dangerous. 
All that is required is that a number of practical 
road surveyors should be. engaged to go round 
the country inspecting the roads after they are 
once made, and seeing that they are kept in a 
proper state of repair, that suitable metal is 
used, that the stones are broken- up small and 
well rolled in, that any ruts are immediately 
filled up, that the road is kept just convex 
enough for the water to run off, and finally that 
the gutters and conduits are kept free from 
weeds and other impediments. Unless some- 
thing of this kind is done there are many coun- 
try roads which will be completely useless from 
a military point of view in a very few years, and 
quite impossible for vehicular traffic in a few 
more. In hardly any land have roads, and 
especially mountain roads, been admirably con- 
structed on so large a scale; in no country can 
we believe that works entailing so vast an outlay 
are left to go to rack and ruin in so reckless a 
fashion. The skill and enterprise shown in the 
construction of the roads is worthy of the highest 
and most unqualified praise; but however good 
the construction, their present condition is most 
lamentable; no words are strong enough to 
express their forlorn and desolate appearance. 


COTTON PROSPECTS. 
Accorpine to the F7/? Shimpo, the late rain 
seems to have been injurious to the growth of 
the cotton crops, especially late plants. The 
four provinces of Settsu, Kawachi, Izumi, and 
Yamato are noted for the production of cotton, 
and the prospects of the harvests in those loca- 
lities influence the price of cotton throughout 
the country. Last year, the harvest was every- 
where very bad, owing to the strong winds that 
prevailed, but, as the demand is constantly in- 
creasing, the ground planted this year was 
about thirly per cent. more than usual. The 
growth, however, has been retarded in the dis- 
tricts about Osaka by nearly twenty days, though 
early plants have fared better than those of late 
varieties. The harvest is expected to be less 
than usual by twenty per cent. in the case of 
early crops, and forty per cent. in the case of 
late plants. The prospects are also reported to 
be unfavourable in the provinces of Hizen, 
Bitchf, and Bingo. On the whole, however, 
those engaged in the business of cotton spin- 
ning do not seem to be very apprehensive, 
because the harvest in China is reported to be 
very good. 


THE KYOTO NOBLES. 


Ws reported recently the existence of consider- 
able activity among the Tokyo nobles, in view 
of the opening of the Imperial Diet. Accord- 
ing to the Zokyo Shimpo, it appears that the 
Kyoto kazoku, who have hitherto been regarded 
as the most lethargic of their class, have also 
awakened to the sense of a new life. There 
are, it seems, forty-eight noblemen in the old 
capital ; three Counts, thirty-six Viscounts, and 
nine Barons. Since April last, some of the 
younger noblemen have been holding meetings 
three or four times a month at the branch 
association of the Kazoku Katkan, or Nobles’ 
Society, with a view to the study of constitu- 
tional law under Mr. Yamasaki, a law scholar. 
Baron Makimura, formerly Governor of Kyoto, 
is reported to have, on a recent occasion, 
called together at the same place his fellow 
peers who hold the same views as he does, 
in order to consult as to their future move- 
ments in the political world. The Baron, 
it is stated, urged upon those present the 
importance of maintaining a close connec- 
tion with the Association of Barons in Tokyo, 
and of acting in concert with the peers of 
the capital. His advice having been adopted, 
a branch of the Barons’ Association has been 
organized in Kyoto, with Barons Jakuoji and 
Imazono as kanji (Directors). It is also re-~ 
ported by our contemporary that Viscount 
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Matsudaira, formerly chief of the Kameyama 
clan, who visited Kyoto on his way home from 
Nara, was invited recently to an entertainment 
by the Kyoto kazoku of the same order, at the 
Seiki-ro restaurant at Sambongi. On _ that 
occasion Viscount Matsudaira made a speech, 
in which he dwelt on the necessity of making 
adequate preparations in view of the new state 
of things to be inaugurated by the opening of 
the Diet. The assembled peers are said to 
have been much impressed with the propriety 
of the advice. As the result of these circum- 
stances, it is stated that the Kyoto sazoku now 
meet daily at the branch office of the Kazoku 
Kaikan, and are determined to make their 
presence known in connection with the new 
political system. 


Japan before the first was exhausted. For years 
it has not been possible to obtain a copy, though 
numerous and constantly increasing inquiries 
have left no doubt of the reception that would 
be accorded to the little volume. The author 
died in the prime of life thirteen years ago, and 
now lies beside his young wife in the Yokohama 
Cemetery. Having been ourselves of the num- 
ber of those who were at once happy and un- 
happy enough to count him among the dearest 
friends of our lives, we welcome this revival of 
his memory in a work whose every page brings 
us again into contact with his sunny sympathy 
and richness of delicate fancy. 


persistently ventilated and upheld than another 
by the Fapan Herald during the last few weeks, 
it is that foreigners have no rights at all under 
the Constitution. What, then, follows from 
this? Obviously, the spectacle of a newspaper 
in one breath affirming that the Constitution 
and Laws convey no rights to foreigners, and in 
the next breath complaining that the laws have 
been broken because invitations to tender for a 
Government contract have not been extended, 
ad lrbitum, to foreign resident merchants, 
through the advertising columns of the foreign 
local press. If inconsequential recklessness 
could be carried farther than this, it would be 
interesting to know how. But such is journalism 
in Yokohama, as represented by our evening 
contemporary. We have often had occasion to 
denounce the licence and strange tactics resorted 
to, for party purposes, by certain low-class 
Japanese newspapers, especially during the last 
fewmonths. Yet their performances can be, and 
are, matched here in Yokohama, and even sur- 
passed. Itis a matter of pure courtesy that 
foreign firms should be invited to tender for 
Government business in Japan, and certainly 
the Fapan Herald adopts a curious method 
of inviting exercises of courtesy at the hands of 
the Authorities, when it wantonly abuses and 
libels them. 


POLITICAL PARTIES IN YAMAGUCHI. 


AccorpinG to the Zokyo Shimpo there are two 
influential political parties in Yamaguchi. 
These parties are represented by two associa- 
tions, the Doyu-Rur and the Bocho Club. The 
former was organized in August last year by 
persons professing the principles of the Xaz- 
shin-fo, the principal originators being Mr. 
Tawara Seibei, of Saba, and Mr. Matsuda To- 
shiki, of Yoshiki. This association was very 
popular at first, but before long a rival body 
sprang up in the form of the Bocho Club, 
composed of men who are understood to 
be favourably inclined to thé views held 
by the Fichi-to (Self-Government Party). 
The majority of the members of the local 
assembly are said to belong to this Club, 
the most conspicuous among them being 
Messrs. Yoshitomi Kanichi and Takiguchi 
Yoshinaga. The rivalry between the two asso- 
ciations has been gradually becoming more 
and more warm, but at present the Bocko Club 
has every indication of being incomparably 
stronger than the Doyu Kar. The former has 
succeeded in drawing to its ranks most of the 
wealthy merchants and farmers of the prefec- 
ture, the total number of its members being now 
over three thousand. The opposite party—that 
is, those embracing the political creed of the 
Kaishin-to—are said to be very much irritated 
by the growing influence of their rivals; and, in 
order to regain their influence, they now, accord- 
ing to the Zo&yo Shimpo, have in contemplation 
the publication of a newspaper at Mitajiri, to be 
conducted by an able writer whom they intend 
to invite from Tokyo to act as editor. The 
Fichi-to has already a political organ, called 
the Bocho Shimbun. 


NOT “ YORBIGN JUDGES” AT ALL. 


Tue now much hacknied question of the pos- 
sible naturalization of the foreigners who are to 
sit on the bench of the Japanese Supreme Court 
under the Revised Treaties, has been taken up 
by the Japan Gazette, which commits itself at 
the outset to the sweeping assertion that ‘‘no 
foreign Power with any sense of dignity would 
agree to any such condition.” Of course our 
lecal contemporary has the right to entertain 
what opinions it pleases on this or any other 
subject, but for our own part we should have 
been more interested had the Gaze/fe's expression 
of opinion been accompanied by some reasons. 
The only reason given, however, isa mis-statement 
of fact. ‘‘ The Treaties expressly state ‘ foreign 
Judges,’” writes the Gazeffe, ‘and any process 
of naturalization would destroy the very essence 
of the provision.” Unfortunately for the sound- 
ness of this argument the Treaties state nothing 
of the sort. Indeed the Treaties themselves do 
not touch the question at all. It is treated in a 
diplomatic note, and the expression used there 
is understood to be “legal experts of foreign 
origin.” As to the expediency or inexpediency 
of naturalizing the Judges, we say nothing at 
present. Our object is merely to show that the 
breach of faith alleged against the Japanese 
Government on the hypothesis of its intention 
to naturalize the judges is unjustifiable, since 
the basis of the charge is a mis-statement of fact. 


FLOODS AT TOTSUKAWA. 
Torsuxawa is the name given toa mountainous 
region in the Province of Yamato, containing 
some fifty-five small divisions within its bound- 
aries, ‘The district is of some celebrity in 
modern Japanese history in connection with 
some of the early, though unsuccessful attempts, 
tosubvert the authority of the tottering Tokugawa 
Government. It is surrounded on all sides by 
mountain ranges, the chief means of communi- 
cation with the outside world being the river 
Totsukawa, which runs through it. This 
region has been visited by most calamitous 
floods. According to the Osaka Awansat 
ep po, the journal lately started by Mr. Suehiro, 
the heavy rains that began to fall on the rgth 
ultimo swelled the volume of the river so 
much that, over a distance of about fifty miles 
along its course, nearly all the cultivated land, 
houses, and crops were soon under water. 
Meanwhile, landslips occurred on the moun- 
tain sides at several places, which caused much 
loss of human life, and obstructed various roads 
connecting the district with other localities. It 
was, according to our Osaka contemporary, only 
on the 23rd instant that the news of the dis- 
asler was carried to the outside world. One of 
the survivors, passing over the mountains, was 
able to reach the town of Gojo on the night 
of the day mentioned. The same night, Mr. 
Hirayama, Secretary of Nara, with several police 
officers and about thirty constables, at once pro- 
ceeded to the district. But our contemporary 
fears that, as the ordinary roads are entirely 
destroyed, four or five days must elapse before 
the officials can reach their destination. Grave 
apprehensions are entertained as to the fate of 
the surviving inhabitants, who, it is feared, may 
starve before succour can be forthcoming. 
It is stated that as many as two thousand 
lives must have been lost through the inunda- 
tion and land slides. 
* 


* * 

According to the latest report published in the 
Osaka Asaht Shimbun, the total number of 
houses destroyed by the floods in Totsukawa 
was 328, while the number of persons drowned 
and otherwise killed was 217. The road to 
the district, having been éntirely obstructed 
by land-slips, is still impassable. A body of 
engineers will be despatched to the local- 
ity from the detached garrison at Fushimi, 
for the purpose of opening a passage to the 
dammed up water in the district, and also of 
repairing the road. As soon as the report 
of the calamity reached Tokyo, Lord Cham- 
berlain Horikawa was sent to the place. Ac- 
cording to the report of the Osaka journal, 
he was expected at Gojo on the 28th of August. 
what particular paper it is that launches it, and | It is stated that several thousands of people are 
what is the reasoning employed. For, if there jentirely destitute of food. No doubt can any 
is one anti-Japanese lament that has been more longer be entertained as to. the magnitude of 


“OUR NEIGHBOURHOOD.” 
“Our NxicHBournoop,” one of the most de- 
lightful books ever written about Japan, has 
been republished in London, under the compa- 
ratively miserable title of ‘A Suburb of Tokyo.” 
Happy, perhaps, that its gifted author, an artist 
to the very tips of his fingers, is not alive to 
witness this ruthless robbery of his well-chosen 
tille’s romance. Happier still that he cannot 
read the wretched perfunctory notice of the 
London and China Express, where we are in- 
formed that ‘the studies of the various styles 
of life in ‘Our Suburb,’ and the modes of daily 
avocations, are told with a quiet humour which 
gives a charm to the unpretentious little 
volume ;” and where the further information 
is given that the series of sketches forming 
“Our Neighbourhood” originally appeared 
in the columns of the Fapan Weekly Marl, 
and are “now slightly touched up.” “ Touch- 
ed up” by whom, we should like to know. 
Not certainly by Mr. W. G. Howell, the 
owner of the copyright. Gifted a writer as 
Mr. Howell himself is, he would be the last 
man in the world to think of meddling with 
work so perfectly finished as that of his dead 
friend. ‘Our Neighbourhood” was written 
between 1873 and 1875. Its author, Surgeon- 
Major T. A. Pursell, was then living in Tokyo. 
His remarkably keen observation showed him 
features of Japanese life that have no existence 
for ordinary folks, and his artist's instinct en- 
abled him to photograph those features in 
language as full of verve as of grace. The 
sketches, made as fancy suggested, were printed 
from time to time in the Zapan Afail, and 
finally became the property of the then editor, 
Mr. W. G. Howell. Republished in book form, 
with illustrations capitally executed by Japanese 
artists, ‘“‘ Our’ Neighbourhood” found, eager 
‘purchasers, and a second edition would doubt- 
less have appeared had not Mr. Howell left 


JOURNALISTIC .BRUTALITY. 
YokouHaMA newspapers have made us pretty 
familiar with journalistic outrages of every kind. 
But we were scarcely prepared to find the Japan 
Herald, for all its old reputation in that line, 
having the hardihood to charge the Harbour 
Works authorities with illegal action in the matter 
of contracts, on grounds that are absolutely des- 
tilute of one shred or tittle of truth. In its issue 
of last Saturday the Zapan Herald complained 
that because a recent contract ‘for Portland 
cement had not been put up to public competi- 
tion, and advertised in foreign local journals, 
therefore the Law of Finance, appertaining to 
the new Constitution, had been violated. To 
demonstrate the value of this monstrous accusa- 
tion, it is simply necessary to observe that the 
Law of Finance is not yetin force. If, before 
assailing so excellent and careful an official 
as Mr. Mitsuhashi, the reckless writer of the 
Herald’s editorial had looked a little beyond 
the twenty-fourth Article, from which he so 
gaily quoted, he would have seen it expressly 
stated, in Art. XXXII, that the provisions of 
the Law are not to take effect until the rst of 
next April. It follows that if, for the present, 
the Kencho authorities think fit, in such a place 
as this, to avoid the practice of unlimited com- 
petition, they are certainly within their rights. 
They are also, we suspect, much better judges 
than the Hera/d of what is expedient for the 
public interests of Japan, under all the circum- 
stances affecting the Harbour Works. But 
there is more than this to be said about our 
contemporary’s attack, when we bear in mind 
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say that the negotiations have entailed no trouble 
of any sort, as the Hawaiian Representative has 
always helieved, and has succeeded in inspiring 
his Government with the same belief, that Japan 
is fully worthy to be treated asa civilized Power. 


in April next year, and it is expected that, 
before the end of 1891, the inhabitants of 
Tokyo will be able to get pure and whole- 
some water from the new aqueducts. The 
total expense of the undertaking is estimated at 7 
million yen. According to the plan of the Com- 
mittee, the necessary funds will be supplied by 
the proceeds of the sale of public ground bor- 
dering the canals and rivers in the city, and 
should there still be a deficiency, recourse will 
be had to a municipal loan. The price of 
the water is fixed at one half of that now charged 
in Yokohama, but even at such a low rate, the 
total-revenue will be about six or seven hundred 
thousand yer annually, which will amply suffice 
for interest and a sinking fund. We trust that 
the Fomiturt Shimbun is correctly informed in 
this matter. Our own information goes to show 
that six millions, not seven, was the estimated 
amount of expenditure, and we further imagine 
that the fall of 1891 would be a more likely time 
for their completion that the spring of that year. 
These are details, however. If Mr.Shibusawa has 
really succceded in placing the question on a 
practical basis, he will have earned for himself 
a title to the lasting gratitude of the citizens of 
Tokyo. The want of a good water-supply, or 
rather of proper means for purifying and dis- 
(ributing the supply that already reaches the city, 
is felt more and more as the capital grows in 
size and improves in appearance. Indeed the 
failure to take up this all-important question 
practically is among the few examples of singular 
want of enterprise and civilized perception that 
can be charged against the present generation 
of Japanese. Their forefathers excelled them 
greatly, for they at least brought to the city an 
ample supply of water originally pure, though 
they neglected to preserve it against pollution en 
route, or to arrange for its wholesome distribu- 
tion. It would be strange if, in these en- 
lightened times, the completion of a work the 
more difficult portion of which was executed 
three hundred years ago, should find no hands 
to undertake it. 


this calamity. The original reports were of 
course exaggerated: such is always the case. 
But though precise details are still wanting, it is 
beyond question that hundreds of people have 
met with sudden death, and that thousands are 
deprived of all means of sustenance and shelter. 
It is assuredly a time for the exercise of bene- 
volent charity. We observe with pleasure that 
both our local English contemporaries have 
opened subscription lists on behalf of the 
sufferers, and we beg to state that sub- 
scriptions for the same purpose will be re- 
ceived at this office also. Of course the details 
published above relate to only a portion of the 
inundated area, and represent only a fraction of 
the disasters entailed. But no more is needed 
to show that the occasion calls earnestly for 
some exercise of kindly munificence. The 
commander of the Portuguese gun-boat, just 
arrived from Kobe, states that for a distance of 
no less than ninety miles along the coast, he 
passed through floating débris of houses and 
wreckage of furniture, so thickly scattered over 
the surface of the sea that at times it almost 
became necessary to stop the vessel. This 
report gives some idea of the terrible dimensions 
of the calamity. It is scarcely necessary to 
appeal to our readers. The foreign community 
in Japan has invariably shown itself so liberal in 
allcharitable matters that it willassuredly respond 
promptly to this most pressing call for aid. 


“‘sosHl” IN TOKYO. 


It is a noteworthy fact that the question of 
Treaty Revision has led to the increase of the 
number of Soshz in Tokyo. Inspite of warnings 
by all the sober newspapers and periodicals, 
these agitators seem resolved to bring them- 
selves more and more conspicuously before the 
public notice. Among the bravest of them it 
is reported that there is entertained a scheme of 
organizing an association called the Heimin 
Dometkat (Hetmin Alliance Association). For 
this purpose they are said to have issued, or to 
be thinking of issuing, letters to their comrades 
in the Provinces, inviting them to assemble in 
Tokyo. Meanwhile, those at present in the 
capital are said to be resolved to show them- 
selves not inferior to their worthy confréres 
at Osaka in bravery. They further contemplate 
addressing the public either at the CAztose or 
the Shén/om?# theatre. We note also that the 
leadership of the new association is to be as- 
sumed by a youth named Nakamura Keitaro, 
who is celebrated above all other Soshz for his 
ferocity and valour. Certainly the development 
of such an clement as this in Japanese politics 
cannot be viewed without uneasiness. The 
public has been accustomed to regard the Soshz 
as mere waifs and strays, incapable of organiza- 
tion and powerless to accomplish anything be- 
yond some momentary disturbances. But in 
Osaka the Soshi have demonstrated the false- 
ness of this estimate. They have succeeded 
in getting themselves elected for the local 
assembly, and in making their presence so 
effectually felt there that all measures of 
public benefit and utility are arrested. It is 
to the Soshk?, for example, that people attribute 
the impossibility of bringing about the con- 
struction of the proposed Osaka Water-works, 
and thus these crazy persons may look forward 
to the notoriety of having exposed the city to 
the ravages of another epidemic. Of course so 
long as they confine themselves to lawful 
methods of agitation the police are powerless 
to interfere, but considering that the press has 
unanimously denounced them and that public 
opinion condemns them without slint, we may 
hope that the days of their mischievous doings 
are numbered. 


THE FLOODS. 
A telegram received by Mr. Kiyoura, Director 
of the Police Bureau.in the Home Office, from 
the Chief Police Impector of Wakayama Pre- 
fecture, under date 30th ultimo, announces that 
1,079 persons lost their lives by drowning in 
that Prefecture during the late floods, while 122 
others were crushed to death, and 143 sustained 
more or less severe injuries. No fewer than 5,243 
houses were either swept away or demolished, 
and 26,386 buildings were submerged. Three 
officials were drowned, 2 police stations de- 
stroyed, and 208 head of cattle carried away, 
damage also having been caused to embank- 
ments and bridges. 
J ae 
Viscount Kagawa, Grand Chamberlain to the 
Empress, and tenty-five of Her Majesty’s 
Court ladies have contributed among them yen 
500 towards the relief of the sufferers by the 
late inundations. Of this sum, ye 250 will be 
sent to Wakayama, yen 150fo Nara, and yen 100 


to Fukuoka Prefecture. 
* 


a7 2 

Marquis Tokugawa (ex-Chief of Kishu) has 

contributed yen 10,000 toward the fund for the 

relief of the sufferers by the late floods in 

Wakayama Prefecture. Marquis Kuroda (ex- 

Chief of Chikuzen) has given yen 500 towards 
the fund for Fukuoka Prefecture. 


; THE NEW KOBE JOURNAL. 

We have received a copy of the Kobe Herald, 
a new daily paper the publication of which has 
just been commenced in the sunny little south- 
ern settlement. We wish it every success. That 
it has a field before it who will venture to as- 
sert? Not we certainly, for foreign journalism 
in Japan offers neither profit nor pleasure. But 
perhaps the Kode Herald's career may prove an 
exception, It is issued by the Kobe Publishing 
Company, consisting apparently of Mr. Th. de 
Berigny and Mr. F. V. Samuels, and it replaces 
a newspaper started by Mr. A. W. Quinton, 
formerly of the Fapan Gazelle, who was 
happy enough to publish a weekly periodi- 
cal in Yokohama for some months with- 
out any cost to himself. We observe that 
the Kobe Herald has already indicated the 
vigour of its constitution by attacking the 
Japan Mail, and in the assailant who thus 
occupies its columns we recognise the familiar 
hand of a certain Kobe official, whose cacoeshes 
seribend# must have involved him in much 
personal inconvenience before the repose of a 
Consulate rewarded his political activity. Him 
also we greet, trusting that if militant jour- 
nalism affords him such enjoyment, he may 
never Jack newspapers complacent enough to 
publish his essays. 


THE TACTICS OF THE OPPOSITION. 
THE principal members of the five political 
bodies opposed to the treaty programme of 
Count Okuma, viz., the Daido Ayowa-kai, the 
Daido Club, the Néppon Club, the Hoshu 
Chuset Ha, and Kyushu Dantai, met on the 
30th of last month at the Kaikwa-ro restaurant 
at Kanda. They are said to have resolved (1) 
that orators should be sent through the country 
to deliver speeches on the quesiion of Treaty 
Revision ; (2) that steps should be taken to 
induce the people to present memorials to the 
Government on the same subject; (3) that a 
meeting of the opponents of the new treaties 
should be held at Osaka ; and (4) that meetings 
should be held in conjunction with the mem- 
bers of the Hasshin party, for addressing the 
public on the same question, so that the merits 
of the arguments of both sides may be com- 
pared. We now hear that they have already 
made a proposal to the Harshin party for 
carrying out the last portion of their programme. 
About 11 o’clock a.m. on the rst inst., Messrs. 
Chikami Kiyoomi, Kumagae Naosuke, Kokubo 
to attach the signatures of the Representatives | Kishichi, and Miura Morinori called at the office 
of the high contracting parties. These treaties, | of the Kaishtn-to, at Minami Nabecho, Kyo- 
we are told, are of the same character as the|bashi, as representatives of the five political 
treaty with Mexico, that is to say, Japan nego-| bodies already mentioned. They made three 
tiates with the {wo countries on an absolutely proposals ; first, that the members of the Xar- 
equal basis, and without any of the stipulations | sh7n-/o deliver speeches on the treaty question 
and guarantees that are to appear in her new conjointly with their opponents, on the same day 
covenants with the Great States of the West./and at the same place ; secondly, that, if the 
The negotiations with Peru are being conducted | A’aish in party considers such a course unad- 
in Washington, where the Japanese Minister, | visable, speeches should be delivered on alter- 
Mr. Mutsu, has received full powers for the pur-|nate days; and, thirdly, that, if neither course 
pose. In Hawaii's case we are in a position to! commends itself, the members of the Karshin- 


. IMPROVEMENT OF WATER SUPPLY IN TOKYO. 


Tue improvement of the Tokyo system of water- 
supply was originally contemplated by Mr. 
Shibusawa and others, who intended to organize 
a company for the purpose. When, after mak- 
ing the necessary investigations, they applied 
to the Government for permission, the question 
of the improvement of the City of Tokyo had 
just been taken in hand by the Authorities, and 
the public regarded the water-works as properly 
forming part of the great work then under con- 
templation. Mr, Shibusawa and his colleagues 
consequently withdrew their application. Sub- 
sequently he was nominated one of the com- 
mittee for the improvement of Tokyo, and in 
that capacity he has principally devoted his 
time to maturing a plan for the improvement of 
the water-supply. It is now reported by the 
Fomiurt Shimbun that he has completed a 
very elaborate report on his investigations, in the 
prosecution of which he was assisted by Mr. 
Fukuyama Take. The paper, which is now 
being printed, will be laid before the Com- 
mittee for the Improvement of Tokyo, and 
will then be submitted for the consideration 
of the Tokyo City Council some time in No- 
vember. Should the scheme receive the ap- 
proval of that body, the work will be commenced 


HAWAII AND PERU. 
Accorpine to the Alainrchi Shimbun, drafts 
of revised treaties with Hawaii and Peru have 
been agreed upon, and nothing now remains but 


. 
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fo should address the public on whatever day | Japanese annals and an appreciation of Japa- 
and at whatever place the party deem most|nese social conditions such as no foreigner 
convenient. It is not yet known what answer} possesses, and such, perhaps, as can scarcely 
these proposals have received from the Kad-|be acquired by a foreigner from the materials 
shin-to. But itis rumoured that the membersjavailable. The rough outlines of this country's 
of that party will again address the public |annals, the rise and fall of great feudal houses, 
during five days about the middle of the present] the plots and counterplots of ambitious nobles, 
month, at the Chifdse theatre. There ought|the perpetual bloodshed and battles of stormy 
to be no chance of the Kaishin-/o agreeing to|eras, the growth and sway of militant Buddhism 
stump the country in concert with the agitators. |—these and similar salient facts in the nation’s 
For, in the first place, the scheme of Treaty |story are virtually the total of Mr. Bing’s re- 
Revision is not by any means the exclusive pro-|sources, and if he utilizes them ably, the con- 
perty of Count Okuma’s former party. It is the | viction nevertheless remains that his treatment 
property of the Cabinet, and the duty of defend-| is superficial, and conjectural. The connection 
ing it devolves on all the Government’s suppor-| between the nation’s real life and the art that 
ters, far more than on the KXatshin-to. In the|adorned it has still to be traced, and though Mr. 
second place, the oratorical controversies pro-| Bing has done well in indicating this important 
posed by the agitators would conduce neither] path of research, the distance he succeeds in 
to the clear understanding of the subject nor to | leading us along it isa mere fraction of the entire 
the preservation of good order. And in the|journey. It may be very true that in an age 
third place, such action on the part of a political | when either the performance of gallant exploits 
association so important as the avshin-fo|or their recollection engrossed the attention of 
would invest the opposition with a significance | educated Japan, the figures of armed men, their 
which it does not derive either from the merits|struggles, their achievements and their fates 
of its cause or from the prominence of its| would necessarily occupy the painter’s attention 
leaders. We are ourselves persuaded that the|and furnish motives for his brush. But this, 
destruction of the Opposition can be most] after all, leaves the element of individuality un- 
quickly accomplished by allowing it to die of} touched. It deals with the objective not the 
inanition. Its arguments will not bear the light, | subjective side of art, and that the latter con- 
unless indeed they are supported by false state-| tains the vitalizing principle, no new thesis is 
ments as to the contents of the Treaties; and|needed to prove. Mr. Bing touches only the 
against this, of course, it would be wise to|hem of the garment, and we doubt if the work 
guard. But for the rest we sincerely wish that] of weaving the whole is possible to anyone ex- 
the members of the Aasshin-tfo, and all other|cepta Japanese as deeply versed in the social 
politicians of intelligence and standing, could |and political history of his country as he is 
afford to hold entirely aloof from this silly | closely in touch with the spirit of art inspiration. 
agitation, and suffer itto strangle itself with the MS iat Recnscae eM 

rope of its own sophistries, extravagancies, and 
misconceptions. 


from the high and dignified position they have 
hitherto held in popular estimation.” We do 
not quite appreciate the force of this warning, 
or perceive why political activity should entail a 
loss of moral caste in the case of Japanese 
noblemen, any more than it does in the case of 
English peers. The sazoku cannot look for- 
ward to remaining idle spectators of the new 
system that the operation of the Constitution 
will introduce. They must either become a 
factor in the life of the nation or fade out of 
that life altogether. Therefore we see no reason 
why they should not attach themselves to poli- 
tical parties in respect of the Treaty Revision 
problem, though for the credit of their intelli- 
gence we regret that a better cause than that of 
the present agitators does not signalize their 
enrolment in the latter’s ranks. 


CHINESE NOMENCLATURE, 


Mr. Enstre and the Counsel engaged in the 
trial of Captain Carozzi, in H.B.M. Court for 
Japan, had an amusing struggle on Wednesday 
with the mysteries of ‘Chinese nomenclature. 
At the very outset Mr. Lowder found himself 
tripped up on the spelling of the name of the 
man whose death had led to the proceedings. 
He had taken it as Yah Yen Poo, but, when the 
articles were at first appealed to for confirma- 
tion of this structure, they were found to be 
conspicuously silent on the point. The log, 
however, solved the difficulty, showing that the 
name was Seah Yuen Pow, though the pronun- 
ciation of tlre witnesses and the interpreter 
afterwards was more like Ja Luen Pow than 
either of the other forms. This obstacle sur- 
mounted, things went swimmingly, till a witness 
began to give the names of the men composing 
his watch. The first name, Ngo Ah Ng, could 
not be found, nor could even an approxima- 
tion of it be hunted out in the articles. Mr. 
Lowder anxiously wondered whether he could 
establish a relationship between it and the 
melodious, combination Aw Oh Oo, which he 
had in his brief ; and Mr. Enslie encouraged his 
hopes by transcribing the name in his notes 
as Wok Ah Oo. The comparatively harmless 
triplet Chi Ah Chuk also threatened to break 
the continuity of things, till the articles supplied 
Choo Ah Chup, which pleased everybody. 


INFANTICIDE AND SUICIDE. 

A HORRIBLE story of infanticide and suicide 
is published in the Tokyo papers. ‘The wife of 
aman named Kobayashi Tomotsura, clerk of 
a Peace Court, living at Tomoechd, Shiba, 
had been affected with insanity for some time. 
Lately, however, she seemed to be gradually 
returning to her normal condition. On the 30th 
of August, the husband left his house at 9 
o'clock in the morning, that being the regular 
hour for him to attend the court in) which 
he is serving. While he was absent, his 
wife Sada, aged 26, sent out her maid on some 
errand, and taking a dagger from one of the 
drawers, she stabbed to death her eldest son 
aged 6, and afterwards seizing her little daughter, 
3 years old, she thrust the dagger through her 
body. The cruel deed accomplished, the mad 
woman disembowelled .herself, but as death 
lingered she inflicted several wounds on her 
throat and breast. Certain of her neighbours, 
thinking that something unusual was going on 
in the house, hastened to the scene of bloodshed, 
but they only found three bodies, the mother 
and her tavo children, lying dead. 


CAPTURE OF THE KARUIZAWA BURGLAR. 


Tue police are to be congratulated on their 
success in the capture of the Karuizawa burglar 
and the recovery of the stolen watches. ‘The 
robbery, it will be remembered, was committed 
on July 13th, afew minutes before midnight. 
A gold chronometer watch of best English 
make, with chain attached, and a lady’s silver 
watch, enclosed in one of those dainty leather 
bracelets which have recently become so com- 
mon in England, were the chief articles stolen. 
About a month ago, the police discovered 
a chain, answering in every particular to the 
‘description that had been given of _ the 
stolen one. The possessor of this chain 
said it had been bought by him in Ueda; but 
enquiry brought out that no one there had sold 
such a chain. Exactly how the other articles 
were tracked has not yet transpired ; but it is 
probable that the discovery of the chain led to 
the discovery of the robber, who was captured 
at lida on the Ina-kaid6, half-way between 
Karuizawaand Nagoya. He had sold the chain 
and the bracelet at the first goad opportunity, 
but had kept the watches, no doubt with the 
intention of disposing of them to advantage 
in Nagoya or some other busy commercial 
centre. And yet he seems to have been in no 
special hurry, as he took a whole month to travel 
80 miles. ‘This and many of the other circum- 
stances of the case go far to prove that the thief 
was a vagrant rather than a professional burglar. | 
But whether this surmise be true or not, the 
final issue of the affair is highly creditable to 
the police that were engaged in the search. 


THE SANYO RAILWAY. 

A Kose correspondent writes:—A great con- 
venience to that part of the Kobe public, a daily 
increasing one, which makes use of the new 
Sanyo Railway has followed the completion of 
the works necessary to effect a junction between 
that line and those of the Government. The 
tunnel under the Minato-gawa—a stream which 
has carried down detritus from the hills behind, 
where it has ils source, to such an extent that its 
level is now probably twenty feet above that of 
the surrounding plain—was the work which 
delayed the junction. It has at last been com- 
pleted, and trains from and to Himeji, instead 
of arriving at and starting from the Sanyo Com- 
pany’s station at Hiogo, now have their terminus 
at the Government station at Kobe, something 
like a mile and a half nearer to the centre of 
the town. 


THE “ KOKUMIN-NO-TOMO"’ AND THE NOBLES, 
Many of the influential members of the nobility, 
who were formerly either daémyo or kuge, are 
now reported to be opposed to the new treaties. 
Not being content with independent opposition, 
some of them are said to be more or less closely 
connected with one or the other of the parties 
included in the Opposition. The XKokumin-no- 
Tomo takes up the question in one of the notes 
in its last number, and advises the dissenting 
nobles to reflect on the nature of the slep they 
are about to take or have already taken. The 
Tokyo journal admits that there is nothing sur- 
prising in the mere fact that some of the nobles 
object to the new treaties. Indeed, it would be 
their duty, as the bulwark of the Imperial 
house, to oppose the treaty programme of the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, if they consider it 
opposed to the best interests of the country. 
But, as to forming alliances with political parties 
for the purpose of giving expression to their 
views, the Kokumin-no-Tomo thinks such a 
course very injurious to the éazoku themselves. 
For, when once they identify themselves with 
any particular political body, they must be pre- 
pared to forfeit the respect and confidence of a 
large section of the nation. ‘ Their descent,” 
our contemporary concludes, ‘‘into the arena of 
party politics will be the signal for their descent 


- THE BANK OF JAPAN. 


THE amounts of convertible notes and reserves 
in the Bank of Japan for the week ended the 
31st ultimo were as follows :— 


Convertints Nores. Reserves ann Sacuritins. 
Yan, 

Gold coin and bullion, 19,822,417 
Silver coin and bullion. 27,896,450 
Public oan Bonds 15,806,450 
Treasury Bills ... _ 
Government Bills 1,831,609 
Deed 8 escscciciseseccaseeesece 3,083,294 


“ARTISTIC JAPAN.” 
Tue May and. June numbers of “ Artistic 
Japan” contain the two first articles of a series 
by Mr. S. Bing, the editor, on the ‘origin of 
Japanese painting gathered from history.” The 
writer, holding truly that the art of painting, 
whatever it may owe to the individual genius of 
ils exponents, must more or less reflect, and 
derive its inspiration from, the circumstances of 
the age in which it is practised, endeavours to 
trace the association between the various schools 
of Japanese pictorial art and their national en- 
vironment. Such an analysis, could it be per- 
formed exhaustively, would be in the highest 
degree interesting and instructive. But to per- 
form it exhaustively demands a knowledge of 


Yur. 
Notes issued ...... 68,490,220 


68,490,220 68,490,220 
Of the above total issue of notes, the sum of 
yen 1,534,723 is in the treasury of the Bank, and 
yen 66,955,497 in actual circulation, the latter 
showing an increase of jen 498,909 as com- 
pared with yen 66,456,588 at the end of the 
previous week. 


THE DISASTROUS FLOODS IN WAKAYAMA 
PREFECTURE. 
By way of illustrating the disastrous nature of 
the recent floods in the Prefecture of Wakayama, 
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the Wichét Nicht Shimbun mentions that the 
sea off the coast of the Province of Mikawa 
seems to be full of the débris of houses and 
dead bodies, wafted thither from Wakayama. 
The sight is said to be truly appalling. There 
are trunks of bodies without limbs; corpses of 
men and women, old and young; and of little 
babies tied to trees, probably in the hope that 
they might survive the flood, which ultimately 
washed away trees and all. The fishermen in 
Atsumi-gori in the province of Mikawa are now 
engaged in taking ashore these dead bodies and 
other floating objects. It is stated that fora 
month hence they will not be able to resume 
their ordinary avocation of fishing. 


CHINA. 
Accorp1nG to China papers received by yester- 
day’s mail, the long drought which proved so 
disastrous to the crops has been followed by 
more,than abundance of rain, and many parts of 
the country are now converted into swamps, 
the roads through which are impassable. The 
Chinese Times of the 17th ult. says :—The low- 
lying country between Ma-tou and Chang-kia- 
wan is deeply flooded over a wide expanse, both 
by rain and by breaches in the Peiho banks, so 
that the journey by land to Peking has become 
both difficult and dangerous unless a long circuit 
is made. The droves of ponies that are coming 
in from Mongolia have to swim the flood for 1 
or 2 77, and the flood waters have such a strong 
current that ferry boats have been upset and 
many people drowned. The crops in the flood- 
ed districts are, of course, destroyed, and the 
unfortunate villagers are in a pitiable condition. 
The Customs couriers who carry the mails twixt 
this place and Peking make their journeys 
with surprising regularity and despatch, con- 
sidering the ride has to be made ona much 
longer route than usual, also on one less familiar 
than the old track, and that from this settlement 
to Peking city the ground all the way is a pool 
of sticky slush. The couriers’ work is so hard 
that the performance really exhibits heroic 
endurance. That an insignificant stream like 
the Peiho should be allowed year after year 
to take charge of the country within 30 miles 
of the capital, and of the official residence 
of the greatest Satrap in the empire, speaks 
more plainly than words of the weak admini- 
Stration of the country. * * ® The Taotai 
Yuan Pao-lin, formerly Director of Works at 
Port Arthur, died last night(Aug. 16) of apoplexy. 
He was first visited by that malady at the time he 
was about signing the contract with the 
French Syndicate for the Port Arthur har- 
bour works. Since then the late Taotai has 
been in retirement in a semi-lethargic state, 
and unable to recover the use of his limbs. 
* * * Snipe are plentiful, but not in 
the immediate neighbourhood of Tientsin, the 
water between the settlement and the Racecourse 
being rather too deep. Sportsmen keep their 
special ground a secret, but have to travel not 
a few miles to procure a respectable bag. The 
birds are plump, and with a continuance of the 
warm moist weather will remain some time in 
the vicinity. * * ® The writer of ‘ Peking 
Notes ” says :—Neither the Sixth nor the Seventh 
Princes are as yet in a satisfactory state of health. 
They have been visited and prescribed for 
by Dr. Mai, a qualified pupil of Dr. Irwin of 
Tientsin, who was sent up by H.E. the Viceroy. 
Dr. Mai is able to consult Dr. Irwin by letter, 
but the result must be far from satisfactery. It 
is the nearest approach, however, which a Prince 
of the Blood has yet made to submitting to 
foreign medical treatment, and may be accepted 
by the friends of progress as an instalment. 
* * * The French Resident at Soul has been 
at Peking for some days, the guest of Monsieur 
Lemaire, and it is surmised that the visit is in 
connection with the trouble which recently M. de 
Plancy experienced at the Korean capital in con- 
sequence of the assault made by a native servant 
servant of the Residency on the son of a Korean 
official of standing. It will be remembered 
in certain quarters that, in consequence of 
this occurrence, negotiations for a loan which 
a French syndicate had offered to the Korean 
Government broke down. * * * HLE, 


the Marquis Tséng is quite restored to health, 
physically speaking, but the question of his 
habits is again occupying attention. Some 
time ago his predilection for low company was 
remarked upon, and it was thought strange that 
a man of his birth, education, and long ex- 
perience of Western countries, should not be 
able to discriminate between decent people 
and what the Duke of Wellington called the 
“scum of the earth.” Yet the fact is so; and 
foreign representatives are in this unplea- 
sant position, that whatever they may communi- 
cate to His Excellency the Marquis is at once 
imparted to people who turn the information to 
the basest uses. A man is known all over the 
world by his company, and the Marquis is cer- 
tainly not happy in his selection. Some details 
of the proceedings of his exfourage might both 
interest and enlighten the public as to the way 
we manage matters in the capital. 


AN ASCENT OF ASAMA-YAMA BY LADIES. 


A vERY successful ascent of Asama-yama was 
achieved on Tuesday last by three ladies and an 
amah, residents of Yokohama and Tokyo. 
Having pluckily resolved to make the climb un- 
aided, they had declined all offers made to 
them of male assistance. From Karuizawa asa 
base, they started in the early morning, and re- 
turned to it eleven and a half hours later. For 
about twelve miles out—from Karuizawa to Ko- 
Asama, al the foot of the main ascent—they rode 
pack-horses, and on their return they accom- 
plished the same part of the journey in like 
fashion, They had favourable weather, made 
the ascent without mishap, peered into the crater, 
suffocated themselves with its smoke to the limit 
of safe endurance, and finally réentered Karui- 
zawa strong and well, unconscious of whatever 
perils may have beset their venture, and rejoic- 
ing in having accomplished so happily and in- 
dependently a brave day’s excursion. 


THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCR. 
Ir turns out, of course, that the story published 
by certain vernacular journals concerning anti- 
treaty-revision action on the part of the Yokohama 
Chamber of Commerce is wholly groundless. 
A representative of the Hochi Shimbun has 
waited on Mr. A. O. Gay, Vice-President of the 
Chamber, and‘ received his assurance that the 
question of Treaty Revision has not been dis- 
cussed by the Chamber since its last annual 
meeting, and that the idea of sending a deputy 
to Downing Street has never been even mooted. 
Unpleasant as is the circulation of such false- 
hoods, we do not count it entirely a matter of 
regret, since it may be fairly assumed that, when 
the Opposition is driven to fabricating canards, 
its final collapse cannot be far distant. 


TREALY NEGOTIATIONS WITH ENGLAND. 


Negotiations for the revision of the treaty with 
England are, unlike the negotiations with other 
countries, attended with considerable difficulties, 
The English Plenipotentiary has put forth some 
strong claims, but our delegate rejected every 
one of them, and maintained the Japanese pro- 
posals. The English Plenipotentiary then re- 
ferred to his Government by wire, and the ne- 
gotiations were for a time suspended. Butasan 
answer has lately been obtained from England, 
the conferences are said to have been resumed. 
We learn, however, that it is as yet dificult to 
appreciate the ultimate object of the English 
Government.— Hochi Shimbun. 


THE “ KOKU-BUN DAIGAKU.” 
Accorpine to the Pomrurt Shimbun, Count 
Yamada, Minister of Siate for Justice, and 
several other distinguished persons are contem- 
plating the conversion of the Association for the 
Investigation of Ancient Imperial Institutions 
into a college to be called the College of 
National Literature. As we know nothing yet 
of the intentions and prospects of the College, 
we are unable to express any opinion about it. 


THE PACIFIC MAIL STEAMERS. 


Tue following alterations have been made in 
the “Joint Schedule” of the Pacific Mail and 


O. & O. steamers leaving this port for San 
Francisco :—The next steamer, the Belgie, will 
leave Yokohama on September 21st, the City 
of Sydney on October rgth, and the Gaelic on 
November 16th. The Chéza will take the place 
of the Crty of New Fork, and will sail on the 
schedule date, November 23rd; the Crly of 
Peking will leave on December 14th, the 
Oceanic on January 11th, and the CAgna on 
February 8th. 


NEWCHWANG PRODUCE. 

Messrs. Banpinet of Newchwang, in their 
circular of the 15th August, say :—Produce has 
been much cheaper during the last ten days, and 
shippers hope to see still lower rates, for the 
mandarins inland are permitting the sale of last 
year’s stores of pulse and grain; and stocks of 
beans are now about 600,000 piculs. Ac- 
counts of the growing crops are good, and we 
anticipate a great demand for tonnage to load 
here in October and November. 


MURDEROUS ATTACK. 
A maN named Fukuzu Tojiro, a wood and fuel 
merchant, was severely injured on Thursday by 
an attack made on him about three o’clock in 
the morning in his own house at Ishikawa. His 
assailant was armed with an axe, and after, as 
he supposed, despatching the wood merchant, 
turned his attention to the latter’s sister-in-law 
who happened to bein the house, whom he 
also attacked murderously. A man named 
Sakuma Seijiro, a cake seller, has been arrested 
in connection with the affair. 


CONFUSION OF NAMES. 
Tue London and China Express seems to have 
confused Mr. E. Satow, formerly ba gale Se- 
cretary at H.B.M. Legation in Tokyo, with Mr. 
F. Satow, his cousin, who is in the service of the 
Japanese Government. The former is, or was 
recently, in London, but the latter has not left 
Japan for the past two years, though the Lon- 
don journal represents him as just baving 
arrived in England after a tour in Canada on 
Japanese business. 


ST. ANDREW’S CHURCH, SHIBA. 
Tue English service in this Church on Sunday 
next will be at 6 p.m. ; on the following Sunday, 
and on all Sundays until further notice, at 11 
a.m. The Holy Communion is célebrated (in 
English) on the first Sunday in the month, and 
on the great festivals after morning prayer ; 
on all other Holy-days, and on Thursdays at 
7.45 a.m. Evening prayer is said in this 
Church on all week-days at 5 o’clock. 


KOREAN STUDENTS OF MINING. 

The Korean Government has sent to Japan 
three students to study mining. Their names 
are, according to the Nrcht Nichi Shimbun, 
Bok Chi-un, Bok Kokei, and Gu Joju. They 
will prosecute their studies at the Sado Mine for 
three years. On their return to Korea, they 
hope to open mines throughout their country 
on a large scale. : 


THE TOKYO GAS COMPANY. 
Tur Tokyo Gas Company has announced a 
reduction on the price of gas to the extent of 
75 sen per 1,000 cubic feet. The price of gas 
from September rst will be 2 yes per 1,000 
cubic feet, instead of yen 2.75 as before. A dis- 
count of five per cent. will be allowed to con- 
sumers of gas to the value of 100 yer per month. 


KEROSENE SHIP REPORTED. 

Tue British steamer Mingchow, which arrived 
at Hongkong on the 23rd ultimo, from Singa- 
pore, reports having spoken the British ship 
St. David, on the 18th to the east of Anambas, 
bound to Japan, and wishing to be reported all 
well. The S¢. Davrd left Philadelphia on May 
ist, and has a cargo of kerosene for Kobe. 


STANLEY ON THE MARCH. 

A TELFGRAM, dated at Zanzibar, August gth, 
states that Stanley is coming down to the coast, 
with Emin Pasha, 9,000 men, and immense 
quantities of ivory. 
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ACQUISITION OF LAND BY Fo- 
REIGNERS IN FAPAN. 
pot 
HATEVER we may think of the rea- 


soning of the agitators’ organs, their 


perlinacity is beyond question. On no 
subject have the shallowness and thought- 
lessness of their notions been more clearly 
exposed than in respect of the acquisition 
of land by foreigners in Japan, yet we 
find the Nippon reverting to this stock 
grievance as though it possessed real im- 
portance. Our contemporary brings its 
readers back to the hacknied problem by 
the aid of that convenient personage the 
anonymous interviewer, ‘‘a friend of ours,” 
who interrogates this or that statesman on 
‘the matter under discussion, and manages 
always to elicit answers which, if not 
directly favourable to the contention of the 
journal printing them, betray an opposi- 
tion so fatuous as to be contemptible. 
Count OKUMA was interviewed in the 
case we are considering, and, in answer to 
the general question whether the even- 
tuality of foreigners buying up land in 
Japan ought not to be a subject of uneasi- 
ness, his Excellency replied that, in his 
opinion, nothing of the kind need be 
apprehended, or at least nothing on a 
sufficiently large scale to be inconvenient. 
Reminded by the interviewer that certain 
foreigners are said to be already cruising 
about Kyoto in search of eligible lots, 
Count OKUMA is represented as having 
made the somewhat unsatisfactory reply 
that they are foreigners unacquainted with 
the state of affairs in Japan. With re- 
ference to this, the Nippon tells the public, 
not unreasonably, that it doesn’t care 
whether the foreigners in question are 
ignorant of Japan or not, but that it does 
care about the practical expression of their 
land-hunger; and it then offers a piece 
of startling and interesting information, 
namely, that certain foreigners tried last 
year to purchase a large tract of land at 
Hakone, offering for it the modest sum of 
_twelve hundred’ thousand yer. Having 
failed, however, owing apparently to a 
warning which the owners received from 
the Local Authorities, they have this year 
improved their offer, and are now tender- 
ing a million and a half for the same tract ; 
from which facts the Nippon deduces the 
moral that Japan had better keep her eyes 
open, Count OKUMA non obstante. We 
should be greatly pleased to learn thenames 
of the enterprising gentlemen who are will- 
ing to put up fifteen hundred thousand 
dollars in order to acquire a mountain of 
cinders and weeds at Hakone. Such per- 
sons are rari aves, and it should be pos- 
sible to show them numerous methods of 
squandering their money with less rapi- 
dity. But, as we have before observed, 
the Opposition, finding itself in serious 
straits, is driven to fabricate sensational 
rumours; and, when men have fairly en- 
gaged in that sort of thing, their estimate 
of public gullibility grows at a really won- 


consulting their own convenience? 
a part of the Japanese Liberal creed that 
the State should undertake to impose 


derful pace. The point to be remember- 
ed, too, is that the agitators in this matter 
are represented by such journals as the 
Nippon, the Setron, and the Kéron, which 
means that the persons opposed to per- 
milting foreigners to hold real estate are 
the Daido-Danketsu and the Fiyu parties, 
the Liberals and Radicals of Japan. From 
stubborn Conservatives we might expect 
such a doctrine, but in the mouths of self- 
styled Liberals and Radicals it sounds 
strange. Forin what respect would the 
country suffer, though foreigners did spe- 
culate in real estate? The two cases 
quoted by the Nppow are a fair illustration 
of the groundlessness of the alarm. If 
foreigners are trying to buy land at Ha- 
kone, or in Kyoto, it is because they hope to 


sell it hereafter at a profit to Japanese ; an 


anticipation founded entirely on the hypo- 
thesis that the value of real estate will 
improve after the present Treaty restric- 
tions are removed. In other words, either 
these foreigners are trying to engage ina 
transaction destined to prove disastrous 


to themselves, or else they truly foresee 
an era of increased prosperity for the 
country when foreign capital is permitted 
to enter freely. 
owners find it more advantageous to part 


Again, if Japanese land- 


with some of their property at once than 


to hold it in anticipation of appreciated 


value, why should they be prevented from 
Is it 


limits on men's freedom of action in re- 


spect of their own belongings, or to dictate 
to each individual the kind of transaction 
best adapted tohis interests? This is the 
old principle of freedom of exchange in its 
crudest form. 


All people should be at 
liberty to carry their goods to whatever 


market they deem most profitable, and, if]: 


sellers of land in Japan can get a better 
price for their property from foreigners 
than from their own countrymen, the Go- 
vernment has no right to forbid sales to 
foreigners. Each individual is ultimately 
the best judge of his own interests, and 
should be allowed to act on his judgment. 
The agitators have not ventured to explain 
how Japan would suffer by foreign owner- 
ship of real estate. They talk vagucly, 
indeed, of alien control becoming par- 
amount, but every thinking person knows 
well that this is merely an ebullition of 
antipathy to foreign intercourse under 
any circumstances. Only wild dreamers 
can be disturbed by the chimera of aliens 
becoming such extensive proprietors of 
Japanese soil as to acquire inconvenient 
control of Japanese affairs. The owner- 
ship of real estate does not confer public 
tights, and as long as public rights are 
not enjoyed there is no possibility of 
aliens interfering in the legislation of the 
country. “Their rvé/e would therefore be 
limited to transactions tending to enhance 
the value of real estate, and, if that can be 
counted a disadvantage to Japan, business 


ideas had better be reversed at once. 
Should the Mpfon and its journalistic 
confreres find any difficulty in appreci- 
ating these simple principles of every-day 
economy, we commend to their observation 
the present foreign settlements and their 
environs. What has been the effect of 
foreign residence upon the value of land 
in the whole district surrounding Yoko- 
hama? And, comparing the market value 
of the land within the limits where fo- 
reigners are permitted to purchase with 
with that of land immediately outside 
those limits, which is the greater? Is it 
not a fact that every ¢swdo in the Japanese 
Settlement sells for a far higher price than 
a similarly circumstanced fsudo in the 
Foreign Settlement, and does it not follow 
from this that, far more than foreign 
speculations in real estate, the business ac- 
tivity created by foreign enterprise and re- 
sidence enhance the value of Japanese land? 
If the agitators took a little more pains to 
inform themselves, they would discover 
that among their own countrymen there 
are not a few capitalists with large sums 
of money banked at low rates of interest, 
who, if they saw any prospect of profit in 
land investments, would speedily outbid 
foreign speculators. ‘The foreigner knows 
comparatively little about the country ; 
his facilities for obtaining information must 
long remain inferior to those of the Japa- 
nese, and in transactions with the people 
he is more or less handicapped. What- 
ever he may accomplish, associated with 
Japanese, in the organisation and establish- 
ment of manufacturing industries, there 
is not the slightest fear of his becoming 
a serious competitor in the acquisition of 
real estate. 


A NEW SUMMER RESORT. 
—_—_—_——_o—_———_ 
AILWAYS are rapidly opening up 
the country, and making it more and 
more convenient for residents in the capital 
to spend the summer in some chosen spot 
among the hills. Tastes usually differ 
widely in regard to the minor attractions, 
at least, of a summer residence. All like 
to have fresh breezes, and shade, and pure 
water. But there the similarity is apt to 
end. The delights of boating, so well en- 
joyed on Hakone Lake, often turn the 
balance in favour of that old and favourite 
haunt. Those people, however, who do 
not set much store by boating, fail to find 
at Hakone as bracing a climate or as varied 
walks as are to be found elsewhere. 
Nikko, though scarcely so high as Hakone, 
has an equally cool temperature, very 
agreeable indeed in all but exceptionally 
hot summers. Its essential beauties are 
so exquisite and so varied that it must al- 
ways remain perhaps the most frequented 
of summer retreats. For its frequenters 
are able to do two things at one time, 
to “kill two birds with one stone ’'—they 
see Nikko and they get the required 
change of air. Ikao, the rival of the more 
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historic place, with cooler and more in- 
vigorating mountain air, and with its de- 
lightful baths, possesses exceptional attrac- 
tions. There are here, perhaps, a few 
drawbacks for many people. As it nestles 
on a mountain side, every walk involves a 
climb. Moreover, whatever attractions a 
place may possess, as soon as it grows 
famous and crowds frequent it, many 
would-be visitors prefer to hive off to 
some more retired spot. 

As yet neither Hakone, Nikko, nor Ikao 
is particularly accessible by rail. In all 
three cases, afterarriving at the nearest rail- 
way station, a considerable distance still 
remains to be travelled in 7txrikiska or 
kago. The road from Utsunomiya to Nikko, 
indeed, gives over twenty miles of as 
painful travel as can well be imagined. 
Nikko, at present the least accessible, 
may, however, by the carrying out of the 
new local railway scheme become themost 


accessible of any. Again, by the building 


of the branch railway up the Usui Valley 
to Yokogawa, close to the western confines 
of Joshiu, several mountain resorts have 
become particularly easy of access. 
village on the Usui Toge, with its fine 
spring of cold water, lies but six miles 


from the terminus, a toilsome ascent of over 
Seven hundred feet be- 


two thousand feet. 
low it, and about a mile and a half further 
on, lies Karuizawa, in the upper corner of a 
grassy plateau, unequalled for the oppor- 


tunities it affords for horseback riding or 


for amateur botanizing. Thesé places have 


already been described in the columns of 


this journal. It is another place in the 
neighbourhood, but within the limits of 
Joshiu, that invites description. The last 
village in the Usui Valley, a good mile 
above the railway terminus at Yokogawa, 
is Sakamoto, from which the steep ascent 
of the Usui Pass begins. Instead of follow- 
ing the Nakasendo to the south-west, if 
the traveller takes another road, practic- 
able for kuruma, which branches off to the 
right, he will find himself shortly in the 
beautifully wooded vale of Kiritsumi, the 
“place where the mists are heaped up.” 
The watering place of Kiritsumi, which 
has an altitude above sea-level of 2,700, or 
about the same as Ikao, is altogether a 
new settlement. A hunter called TAKAMI- 
ZAWA E1zO discovered the spring in 1887, 
and the discovery resulted in the building 
“of three Japanese hotels in the following 
year. Another so-called foreign hotel has 
been started this year, having at each of 
its two approaches a Japanese maiden 
painted in oils, who, with her left hand 
beckons the travellertoenter the Choseikan. 
The attitude is stiff, and the inscription in 
English which explains the picture is not 
faultless. Nor are the reports of visitors 
such as to attract the fastidious or exacting 
foreigner. Several well-known Japanese 
have built pretty cottages on the banks of 
the brawling stream which dashes down the 
narrow valley; and a small colony of fo- 
reigners is establishing itself in the loca- 


The 


lity, finding there a combination of charms 
they have sought for in vain elsewhere. 
Higher up the valley, and less than a 
mile distant, nestles the small hamlet of Iri- 
no-yu, whose .hot sulphurous waters are 
considered good for skin diseases. The 
waters at Kiritsumi are by no means very 
strongly medicinal. The water is colour- 
less. and transparent, having a slight aroma 
of sulphuretted hydrogen, and a saline 
taste. When it issues from the ground, 
its temperature is thirty-two degrees Cen- 
tigrade. Among its solid constituents are 
to be found about two per cent. of cal- 
cium sulphate, and fractional percentages 
of sodium sulphate, sodium chloride, potas- 
sium, magnesium, and phosphoric acid.* 
Patients who suffer from skin diseases, 
theumatism, female complaints, and various 
other ailments, frequent the baths. 

Shut in by steep hills luxurially wooded, 
with the full complement of picturesque 


waterfalls, this new watering place has but 


one extended view, the magnificent pros- 
pect, from certain points, of the Myoji 
range at the other side of the Usui Valley. 
Exit from the valley by any other way 
than the jinrikisha road which leads by 
the borders of the stream, involves a good 


deal of hard climbing. A foot-path, not 


even practicable for pack-horses, crosses 
the hills to the Usui Toge, leading up and 
down and in and out the gorges which 


indent the great western mountain barrier 
which looms down upon Isobé and Taka- 


saki, and the other cities of the plain. An 
hour and a quarter’s brisk walking brings 


one to the old Nakasendo at a point not 


far off the summit of the Pass. 


THE HIGHER EDUCATION A NA- 
TIONAL CONCERN. 
—— > —__-—— 
MODERN State is as proud of its 
universilies as of its arsenals, its 
docks, its public halls, and its departments 
of State. They are national institutions, 


whose weakness or strength is a matter of 


vital moment to the public weal. The 
neglect of any State to provide amply for 
university education within its boundaries 
would be considered, in all of the advanced 
countries of the world—in the newer colo- 
nies as in the older European States—a 
fatal dereliction of duty, calculated to re- 
sult in grave national disaster. We do 
not, in this, speak rashly or without due 
warrant. All will readily admit that there 
is scarcely to be found a more honoured 
or more intellectual body of men than the 
members of the French Institute. For a 
whole week this august society recently 
discussed the cause of the dearth of great 
men in the late crises in French history. 
The generation that is now making way for 
another, has passed through the throes of a 
mighty national disaster which brought 


The following is an exact analysis :—Calcium sulphate, 
1°7271; Sodium sulphate, 0.1911; Sodium chloride, 0.1036; 
Potassium chloride, 0°0027; Magnesium, 0.0012; Phos- 
phoric acid, 00012; Hydrogen sulphide, trace; Silica, 


0°0075. 


even dismemberment of territory, and yet 
no great men came to the front then or in 
the succeeding years. And to what cause 
did the French Institute ascribe this 
poverty of mén, the worst poverty that 
can afflict a nation? ‘To the decay of pro- 
vincial universities. A hundred years ago 
France had more than thirty universities, 
many, no doubt, in a state of decay, but 
all capable of resuscitation, and possessing 
a bright history in the past. Instead of 
preserving the endowments of these his- 
torical institutions, and strengthening their 
foundations, the Central Government crea- 
ted a single university on new lines in the 
capital, and destroyed the former nur- 
series of thought, progress, and character. 
Happily Italy has not repeated the mistake, 
and the numerous universities with which 
she is blessed will prove in the future a 
great source of national strength. Noone 
at the present day considers that France’s 
treatment of her ancient universities was 
anything but a capital blunder. : 

A leading journal in the capital has 
chosen to take up a most eccentric and 
illiberal position with regard to the one 
university which the Japanese Government 
has as yet been able to found. Evidently 
possessing no clear ideas of what a uni- 
versity really is, and bitten by a sciolist 
radicalism, current, perhaps, in certain 
obscure quarters of the United States, the 
Fijt Shimpo puts forth the most extra- 
ordinary propositions regarding the treat- 
ment to be meted out by a Government to 
the higher education. Reviving old falla- 
cies of free contract, exploded thirty years 
ago, and now never mentioned by practical 
statesmen as worth a moment’s thought, it 
would reduce schools of the higher educa- 
tion to the level of breweries or workshops, 
and destroy some‘of the most dignified of 
government institutions. This newspaper 
talks of prtvate universities; who ever 
heard of a private university? Wealthy 
religious corporations, it is true, have 
founded and endowed institutions which 
in time have frequently developed into 
national halls of learning. This has hap- 
pened where the State institutions were 
inefficient or illiberal ; and the dignity of 
the religious corporation was bound up 
with the institution so founded. But where, 
over the whole extent of the civilized world, 
have institutions so important and dig- 
nified as universities, and so essential toa 
country’s standing vzs-a-vis other nations, 
been dependent on charity, or exposed to 
the risks and fluctuations of a private busi- 
ness undertaking? The idea is preposte- 
rous. The State might almost as well 
neglect the army and navy defences in time 
of peace, and, when war comes, look out 
for contractors to whom to entrust the 
raising of troops and building of ships. 

The Fiji Shimpo leaves its readers with 
the impression that the country is spend- 
ing an exceptionally large sum on its uni- 
versity—no less than $270,000. However 
large this sum may seem in the eyes of 
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the public here, it will not, on examina- 
tion, prove itself by any means an ex- 
travagant allowance for a country like 
Japan to devote to university education. 
The population of Japan and of the British 
Isles is about the same; to institute, how- 
ever, a comparison between them in 
financial matters is unfair. But, take the 
case of Holland, a country which, with 
a population of 4,300,000, raises an annual 
revenue-of £10,000,000 sterling, or nearly 
the amount of this year’s Japanese budget. 
Holland thinks it necessary to spend no 
less than $850,000 on her four universities, 
or more than three times the amount which 
seems so enormous to the Fzjé Shimpo. 
Japan ought really, by all comparison, to 
be supporting at least three such institu- 
tions as her Zetkoku Daigaku, and the 
time is soon coming, we trust, when such 
will be the case. Turn, again, to the pro- 
vinces of Alsace and Lorraine, lost to 
France in 1870, and now German territory. 
No sooner did these provinces come under 
German administration than the large 
sum of $4,500,000 was spent on the equip- 
ment and endowment of the new Strasburg 
University, and an income of $250,000 
was voted for its support. The decision 
of the French Institute already referred 
to has aroused the French Government to 
action, and it has since sunk twenty million 
dollars in the proper equipment of its pro- 
vincial universities, and is spending three 
million dollars a year on their support. 

It has long been conceded that the 
higher education needs State fostering, 
and all practical experience goes to prove 
this point. We cannot understand the 
Fijt Shimpo’s anxiety that Japan should 
make an experiment in education which 
practical men well know would be fatal, 
and that she should become the corpus vile 
of crude theorists from the United States, 
—theorists who cannot find a hearing in 
their own country. Owing to the elemen- 
tary nature of the instruction given in 
most of the American Colleges, American 
students go to Germany to take post- 
graduate courses, This is so much clear 
gain to Germany. When the United 
States can in*the same fashion: attract 
German youths to her seats of learning, 
she will have advanced a step in her 
dignity as a nation. To this end her 
wisest and best thinkers are exerting them- 
selves, and both State support and private 


national institutions. The plastic period, 
when his character is yet unformed, and 
when the strong arm of parental authority, 
direct or delegated, is necessary to give 
moral stability and to suppress eccentrici- 
ties, should certainly be spent in his own 
country. Thereafter, for the supplementing 
of any deticiences in his education, for 
the reception of new ideas, and for the 
enlargement of his mind, a few years’ 
residence at a foreign school of learning is 
invaluable. But the preliminary home 
test is not to be dispensed with. It is 
more than doubtful whether the average 
Japanese student, studying here and there 
over the United States, will prove of any 
great use when he returns to his native 
land. In certain cases such a training 
may not work badly, but experience on 
the average speaks decidedly against it. 
Notwithstanding all that the Japanese 
Governinent has done to encourage young 
men to enter the Imperial University, 


the supply of students still continues very 
limited. Three of the five colleges, it must 


be remembered,—and those the largest,— 
might not in other countries be included 
in a University. The Medical College, 
with its three hundred students, is 
largely a technical school of medicine ; 
the Law College, almost as numerously 
attended, is also largely a training institu- 
tion for lawyers; the Engineering College 
is virtually a training institute for engi- 
neers. This leaves less than one hundred 
students to the two Colleges devoted to 
pure learning, the Colleges of Science and 
Literature. It is apparent from this that 
University education is still in its infancy 
in Japan, and needs all the fostering 
aid it can possibly obtain. It is a pity 
that a leading journal should strive to 
fetter the hands of the Government by 
rashly ventilating crude theories on a sub- 
ject of which the writer of its articles is 
evidently and radically ignerant. Mr. Fuku- 
ZAWA has the courage of his opinions, and 
is striving to elevate the Icio-Gijiku into 
a University. Already a sum, ludicrously 
small for so ambitious a purpose, has been 
raised. The scheme is, on the face of it, 
absurd. One is reminded by it of old 
BOSWELL’S racy description of Dr. Sam 
JOHNSON: ‘Eh, man, he keepit a schiile,: 
and called it an aca-ademy !” 


that places Mexican citizens in Japan on 
the same footing as Japanese subjects. 
But of this fact, finally disposing as it does 
of their objections, the opposition are care- 
ful to take no note, and being in sad straits, 
they fall back upon the familiar devices of 
subterfuge and misrepresentation. Even 
a child understands that the Constitution 
of acountry is a document relating purely 
to domestic polity, and that it has no re- 
ference whatever to aliens, unless some 
special provisions are embodied in respect 
ofthem. The Constitution of Japan con- 
tains one and only one provision bearing 
upon aliens—namely, the article reserving 
the treaty-making power absolutely to 
the EMPEROR. In order to exercise that 
power, it is essential that His MAJESTY 
should be competent to guarantee civil 
rights to foreigners within his dominions. 
If he is not competent to do so, then he 
does not possess the treaty-making power. 
There is no escape from this dilemma. 
Either the EMPEROR ean make and ratify 
a treaty without reference to the Diet, or he 
cannot. He Aas actually made and ratified 
a treaty since the promulgation of the Con- 
stitution : therefore so faras HiS MAJESTY 
himself is concerned, he believes himself 
possessed of this power and acts accord- 
ing to his belief. It is claimed, however, 
by the Japan Herald, that a treaty cannot 
be regarded as the supreme law of the land 
unless the Constitution contains a provi- 
sion to that effect, and in support of this 
contention our local contemporary quotes 
the case of the United States, where the 
Constitution confers the treaty-making 
power on the PRESIDENT and two-thirds 
of the Senate, and provides that treaties 
concluded by these authorities shall be 
the supreme law of the land “ any- 
thing in the Constitution or laws of 
any State notwithstanding.” In other 
words, the American Constitution, having 
first determined who shall exercise the 
treaty-making power, then proceeds to 
state a principle everywhere recognised, 
that the stipulations embodied in a duly 
concluded treaty take precedence of any 
written law or Constitution existing at the 
time the treaty is concluded. The same 
principle, though not specially enunciated, 
is embodied in the Japanese Constitution. 
For it is there provided that among the 
exclusive prerogatives of the EMPEROR 
are the declaration of war, the making of 


THE RIGHTS CONFERRED LY THE 


endowment will have to be freely employed TREATIES. peace and the conclusion of treaties. 
before it is reached. re ee ae Count ITO, commenting on this article, 


E are not surprised to observe the 
perplexity into which those writers 

find themselves thrown who seek to esta- 
blish the proposition that the EMPEROR of 
Japan no longer possesses the power to ex- 
tend by treaty to foreigners, while residing 
in his dominions, the .privileges and im- 
munities which he has conferred on his 
own subjects by the Constitution. The 
EMPEROR himself has answered these ca- 
villers in the plainest and most practical 
manner by ratifying a treaty now in force 


The failure of the Government to pro- 
vide for the needs of higher education in 
this country would have the evil practical 
effect of sending the flower of her youth 
abroad for degrees. It is consistent with 
all practical common-sense that young 
men should be educated in their own 
country, and receive a degree from a 
home university, before going abroad to 
study in foreign lands. It is incumbent 
on a man that he should first of all know 
his own country, and be in touch with the 


writes :— Declaration of war, conclusion 
of peace, and of treaties with foreign 
countries are the exclusive rights of the 
Sovereign, concerning which no consent 
of the Diet is required. * * * By 
‘treaties’ are meant treaties of peace and 
friendship, of commerce and_ alliance. 
* * * The principal object of the pre- 
sent Article is to state that the EMPEROR 
shall dispose of all matters relating to 
foreign intercourse, with the advice of 
his Ministers, but allowing no interference 
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by the Diet therein.” In matters of or- 
dinary legislation the EMPEROR and the 
Diet make laws jointly, but in the extra- 
ordinary matter of treaties the EMPEROR 
acts in entire independence of the Diet. 
Any treaty concluded and ratified by His 
Majesty is the supreme law of the land, 
and Parliament has no power whatsoever 
to meddle with it. Here we may note ex 
passant the singular ignorance displayed 
by the ¥apan Herald, which contends that 
the stipulations of the treaties can have 
no value for foreigners nor any binding 
effect in Japan until some legislative action 
shall have been taken by the Diet in 
respect of them; whereas the fact is that 
to assume the necessity of such legislative 
action is to assume something expressly 
contrary to the Constitution. It is always 
conceivable that to put a treaty into ope- 
ration some legislative action may be 
needed. Thus, in order that the proposed 
Revised Treaties may be carried out, 
Great Britain herself would have to legis- 
late specially, because, according to her 
present laws, her Consular Courts have 
jurisdiction over all her subjects in Japan, 
and the latter are incompetent to with- 
draw themselves from that jurisdiction. 
But no one pretends that England would 
be behaving illegally if she concluded a 
treaty promising the abolition of Consular 
jurisdiction or agreeing that, pending its 
abolition, such of her subjects as desire to 
trade beyond Treaty Limits, should submit 
to Japanese jurisdiction. The conclusion 
of an international engagement binds the 
’ contracting parties to take whatever legis- 
lative steps may be essential to its en- 
forcement. England was obliged to legis- 
late in order to carry out her present 
treaty with Japan. She would be obliged 
to legislate again in order to carry outa 
revised treaty on the proposed lines. But 
to assert that because such legislation 
must neccssarily be subsequent to the 
conclusion of the treaty, therefore fio faith 
can be placed in the latter, is much as 
though one should say that all engagements 
relating to the future ought to be viewed 
with distrust, and the guarantees offered 
by them treated as deceptive. Wedo not 
assert that, in pulling into practice the 
engagement that certain foreign experts 
shall officiate as Japanese Judges for a 
fixed term, some legislative steps may not 
be necessary ; for since the Constitution 
does not provide for such a proceeding, ils 
details must be otherwise regulated. But 
the promise to appoint such Judges, being 
‘a matter relating to foreign intercourse,” 
falls within the EMPEROR’S independent 
prerogative and requires no parliamentary 
consent whatever. This by the way, how- 
ever. Our chief contention concerns the 
civil rights to be guaranteed to foreigners 
generally, and with regard to these the 
position is quite simple. The EMPEROR, 
possessing the power to make treaties 
without any reference whatever to the 
Diet, must of necessity be competent to 


exercise that power. How can it be 
exercised unless His MAJESTY is com- 
petent to extend to foreigners some, at 
any rate, of the rights granted by the Con- 
stitution to Japanese subjects? How is it 
possible to frame and carry into practice 
a treaty of amity and commerce unless the 
subjects or citizens of each high contract- 
ing party can be guaranteed, within the 
dominions of the other, those civil rights 
which are essential to the safe conduct of 
business and to security of life and pro- 
perty? The Constitution contains no 
provision confining the enjoyment of such 
rights to Japanese and interdicting it to 
foreigners. It designates the EMPEROR as 
the sole treaty-making power, absolutely 
independent of the Diet, and it thus of 
necessity declares His MAJESTY’S com- 
petence to pledge the nation to whatever 
measures may be necessary to the execu- 
tion of treaties. No serious attempt has 
been made to controvert these plain facts. 
No serious attempt could be made indeed. 
We are frivolously asked ‘ what is the use 
of the Constitution if only one party and 
that the people—are to be bound by it,” 
and the same caviller tells us that, on 
such a hypothesis, he “fails to see what 
advantage the people derive from the 
Constitution.” But where his sight really 
fails is in respect of the fact that the en- 
joyment of rights conferred on Japanese 
by the Constitution would not be in the 
smallest degree interfered with by their 
co-enjoyment by foreigners, and that the 
Constitution would therefore be in no 
degree violated by their extension to fo- 
reigners. The supremacy of the law, 
security of life and property, freedom of 
conscience and of residence, inviolability 
of correspondence, and so forth, are not 
diminished for Japanese subjects by being 
guaranteed to foreigners also. To pre- 
tend that they are is the merest childish- 
ness. It would be just as logical to say 
that because Japan by treaty grants the 
tight of unrestricted trade and- residence 
within her territories to British subjects, 
she is therefore precluded from extending 
the grant to the subjects or citizens of any 
other Power. Surely these things ought 
to be evident to the least acute intel- 
ligence. We are disposed to think that 
the trouble with the opposition is not 
want .of intelligence but a determination 
to be obtuse. The ¥apan Herald actually 
has the temerity to tell its readers that 
“Count ITO expressly states that the rights 
guaranteed to Japanese subjects by the 
Constitution cannot be extended to aliens 
unless by provisions of a special enact- 
ment;” whereas in truth this comment is 
appended by Count ITO to one particular 
article of the Constitution, namely, an 
article declaring all Japanese subjects 
equally eligible for civil and military offices 
in Japan. Writers so grossly inaccurate 
in their statements are beyond the pale of 
sober argument. Indeed, their incompet- 
ence to discuss such questions at all has 


been so fully demonstrated by themselves 
that nothing but the importance of the 
subject could induce us to give them a 
moment’s attention. 


VEDO UNDER THE TOKUGAWA 
REGENCY. 
—_—____— 
PROPOS the celebration by the citi- 


zens of Tokyo of the ter-centenary of 
the capital, several leading journals have 
devoted their columns to a discussion of 
the origin and history of the city. The 
Nicht Nicht Shimbun’s is probably the 
most instructive contribution to popular 
knowledge on this subject, embodying 
as it does much that cannot fail to 
interest foreigners. The Castle of Yedo, 
for some time previously to its occu- 
pation by Iyeyasu, had a somewhat 
precarious existence. Built by the cele- 
brated OTA DOKAN in the 2nd year of 
Kosho (1456), it became for a brief period 
the stronghold of UgsuGi ToMookI, after 
that warrior was driven from Kamakura 
by the then dominant Hojo, UJiTsuna, in 
the era of Dai-ei (1521-1527). The for- 
tunes of UgsuGi still waned, however, and 
he was again defeated by the Hojo, the 
castle reverting to its former condition as 
an outlying fortress of that family. Later, 
in the period of Ei-roku, OTA SAn- 
RAKU wrested the castle from the Hojo; 
but the new owner lacked power to re- 
tain its possession, and the stronghold 
again returned to the Hojo family, by 
whom it was occupied, until at length 
it fell into the hands of the Toku- 
GAWA, after the memorable. siege of 
Odawara. The castle at this time was of 
very limited extent, and, it is said, in a 
condition of much neglect—unfitted, at any 
rate, to be the seat of a prince whose rule 
embraced eight provinces. After IYEYASU 
had assumed the government of this part 
of the island, however, the vast marsh that 
lay on three sides of the castle was rapid- 
ly reclaimed and built on, busy thorough- 
fares giving access to its various quarters. 
In its most prosperous times the popula- 
tion of the capital was estimated at two 
millions. : 

IYEYASU was followed to the plain of 
Musashi by his hereditary vassals from the 
province of Mikawa; and when, after the 
downfall of the ToyoTomi régime, he be- 


came Generalissimo of the empire, those 


devoted adherents, now numbering some 
eighty thousand, became the bodyguard 
and filled the chief official posts at the 
Court of the SHOGUN. To this class of 
samurai the name of hatamoto was ap- 
plied ; but, in fact, they were divided into 
two orders, hatamoto and gokentn; and 
they again were each further classified as 
yakunin (civil officials) and banshi (guards). 
Those were the men who by their bravery 
and devotion, guided by the masterly in- 
tellect of IYEYASu, elevated the TOKUGAWA 
family from the comparatively obscure 
status of mere provincial lordlings to the 
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most enviable position that the chiefs of 
their day could covet, a position now far 
beyond the reach of any of the EMPEROR’S 
subjects. Against the clansmen who 
thus guarded the interests of IvEYASU, 
even the prowess of such samurai as 
then avowed allegiance to the houses of 
Koshi and Satsuma proved unavailing. 
But the very success of the: Yedo men 
proved their ruin. History repeats it- 
self: and the writer in our Tokyo con- 
temporary finds a close analogy in the 
causes and process of the downfall of the 
Shogunate and the decline of the Roman 
empire. Peace and power gradually and 
steadily produced their effects on the 
hatamoto of ToKUGAWA, and by the be- 
ginning of the present century the de- 
scendants of IyYEYASU’S adherents were an 
effeminate and immoral class, who, so far 
from nursing the high aspirations that had 
stimulated their ancestors to deeds of chi- 
valric valour, were happy if only they set 
the fashion in dress and personal adorn- 
ment to the coxcombs of the capital. From 
the ashes of this degenerate manhood a 
spark of their forefathers’ spirit leapt 
forth when the American ships of war cast 
anchor at Uraga and roused the nation 
from its long dream; and in the events that 
followed something of the old bravery was 
manifested. It was about this time that a 
school named the Aébushko was established, 
for the cultivation of the too long neglect- 
ed military arts; and the gallantry with 
which its graduates bore themselves in the 
last throes of the great struggle will ever 
brighten the sombre history of the time. 
They made noble efforts to redeem the 
honour of their fathers when at Toba they 
defied the Imperialist troops, and again in 
the desperate stand which they made 
against the advance of the south-western 
clansmen, at Uyeno, the place where only 
a week ago the whole capital joined in 
celebrating the three-hundredth anniver- 
sary of the day on which their forefathers 
took possession of OTA DoKANn’s half 
ruined fortress. 

Passing on to deal with the social life 
of Tokyo, the writer in the Nicht Nicht 
informs us that the dialect spoken in the 
capital during the earlier years of its oc- 
cupancy by the Shoguns is believed to 
have been that of the Mikawa samurat. 
Doubtless the speech of those militant and 
self-assertive men predominated at first in 
the youthful city ; but the advent of people 
from all parts of the empire in later years 
must have tended to remove this peculiarity, 
and to build up the cosmopolitan tongue 
which has now become the standard of 
polite speech throughout the country. The 
Nichi Nich?’s treatment of the subjects 
of social intercourse and religious belief 
is inconsequential and unsatisfactory, this 
section of the essay being indeed its 
weak part. These topics are practically 
dismissed with the remarks that in the 
olden days men, having ample time at 
their disposal, were very regular and punc- 


tilious in the observance of their social 
duties, such as the making of calls and 
answering of letters; and that they were 
on the whole more devout than their pre- 
sent descendants are. In the matter of 
education the life of the samurai differed 
considerably from that of the merchant. 
The young of both classes were sent to 
what were then called ¢erakoya—private 
schools, conducted by men whose culture 
was at best a doubtful quality. In the 
terakoya the children were first, taught 
the Japanese syllabary; then common 
Chinese characters, such as were employed 
in the names of persons and places; and, 
lastly, they learned how to read and write 
letters, the chief subject in the curriculum 
of the ¢evakoya being, in fact, caligraphy. 
The knowledge acquired in these institu- 
tions—with the addition of a little business 
arithmetic—formed the stock-in-trade of 
the youth of the merchant class; but the 
young samurat, after graduating from the 
terakoya, was usually sent to some higher 
school—that is, a seminary kept by a 
scholar versed in Chinese learning, where 
he studied classical works on philosophy, 
history, and biography. At the same time, 
or soon after, he began to take lessons in 
the various arts of medieval warfare— 
such as archery, the use of the sword and 
spear, jujutsu, and gunnery. Appropria- 
tely enough, the article of the Nichi Nicht 
has a reference to the most commonly 
observed festivals of the city, in which 
connection also the fire-brigades of Yedo 
are noticed; but the treatment of these 
subjects is not very entertaining, nor, in- 
deed, conspicuously accurate. 

Supreme authority in the Government 
of Yedo was vested in the Machi-bugyo, or 
Governor. Inthe earlier days of the city, 
one Governor held sway within its limits ; 
but, as it extended in area, two officers 
were appointed to divide the admini- 
stration, one having jurisdiction over the 
northern and the other over the southern 
district. The Aacht-bugyo, however, exer- 
cised not merely administrative, but judi- 
cial and police functions, being assisted 
in the last-named duties by such of the 
immediate vassals-of the TOKUGAWA family 
as were called yorzki and doshin. In the 
work of administration, the governors each 
formed the head of a tolerably. complete 
staff, drawn mainly from the mercantile 
section of the citizens. Chief among these 
subordinate but still powerful functionaries 
were the machi-doshi-yori, or city elders, 
three in number, with the 7z-nushi, na-nushi, 
and ya-nushié next to them in rank. On 
the promulgation of any regulations appli- 
cable to the city, one of the elders altended 
at the office of the Governor, received the 
documents, and issued them over his signa- 
ture. That is to say, he handed the regu- 
lations to the 72-2zshz, or land-proprietors, 
who transmitted them to the ma-aushi, or 
factors, by whom they were in turn handed 
to the ya-nushi, or house-owners. It was 
then incumbent on each of the last-men- 


- 


tioned class to post a copy before the sishin- 
ban, or city messengers’ office, and at the 
sametime tocirculate the enactment among 
the occupants of all his own houses. The 
na-nusht, though at first merely agents of 
the land-owners, became in course of 
time very powerful individuals; for by 
them all civil-and minor criminal actions 
were tried ; no case could come before the 
Court of the Governor but through their 
medium, and the practical administration 
of the city lay in their hands. 


LAND TAX REVISION. 
oon eee” eerie 

tie Government has taken a very 

important step with regard to the 
Land Tax, which is the principal source 
of state revenue in Japan, its proceeds 
amounting, in round figures, to forty mil- 
lion yen, out of a total public income of 
seventy millions. The Land-tax is levied 
in the form of a percentage of the market 
value of the land. In theory it is supposed 
to be two and a half per cent. of that 
value, but in practice the value assessed 
for purposes of taxation is sometimes less 
and sometimes more than the market 
value. Of course no inequality was con- 
templated by the original assessment, but 
it happened in some instances that, owing 
to the exceptionally high prices ruling for 
certain cereals in the years immediately 
preceding the assessment, the producing 
power of the land for purposes of taxatfon 
was over-cstimated ; and cases could now 
be quoted where farmers are paying fully 
twice as much Land-tax as they would be 
liable to were their holdings rated at the 
true market value. Comparing one pro- 
vince with another, the inequality is often 
very marked, while in the cities, where 
politica] and commercial influences are 
more keenly felt than in the provinces, 
and where, in consequence, land has ap- 
preciated greatly in value since 1871, 
the tax levied is decidedly small. Owing 
to this apparently unjust incidence of 
public burdens, the Land-tax system has 
been rendered more or less unpopular, 
whereas in truth Japan is to be heartily 
congratulated on its possession. Al- 
most alone among civilized States she 
can look forward to a future undisturbed 
by the great financial problem that causes 
so much uneasiness in the West to-day. 
We have often doubted whether she fully 
appreciates her good fortune in this re- 
spect, especially when we see her intro- 
ducing new taxeson trades, incomes, and so 
forth, instead of following the apparently 
wiser course of re-assessing the values of 
urban lands. Turning, however, to dis- 
cuss the step just taken, we find that in 
numerous districts reductions of greater 
or less magnitude have been made, the 
evident purpose of the Authorities being 
to equalize the ratio between the assessed 
and market values of the land throughout 
the whole empire. It is scarcely to be 
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supposed that this result has yet been fully 
achieved, but an appreciable step has 
certainly been taken towards it. The 
prefecture of Hyogo stands at the head of 
the districts reached by the change. The 
taxable value of the lands it comprises is 
diminished by no less a sum than 9} 
million yer. Next to Hyogo, strange to 
say, comes Osaka, with a reduced value 
of 8} millions in round figures ; and third 
on the list is Okayama Prefecture, which 
benefits to the extent of about 7 millions. 
The smallest reduction is made in Tokyo: 
it amounts to only 270,000 ycx, though we 
confess that even this figure surprises us, 


inasmuch as Tokyo is already understood |. 


to be rated far below its market value. 
Adding up the various reductions, it 
appears that, in sum, the taxable value of 
the lands throughout the empire has been 
diminished to the extent of 130 million 
yen in round numbers. It is, as we have 
said, a decided surprise to find that the 
great urban districts of Tokyo and Osaka 
have come in for a share of the reduction, 
but, in the absence of precise information, 
we can only assume that some of the 
suburban lands in those districts were held 
to be over-assessed. The loss of revenue 
to the Treasury of the Central Government 
resulting fromthe change will be 3,238,000 
yen, and, in addition to this, the local trea- 
suries will suffer, since the Land Rate, 
which constitutes the principal item of 
local revenue, is also levied on the value 
ofthe land. The loss in the latter re- 
spect will be abouta million yen, so 
that the total reduction of the people’s 
burdens amounts to 4} million yex, or 
about 8 per cent. of the tax now paid. In 
the aggregate the sum is considerable, but 
the effect upon individuals will not be 
great, and already complaints are heard 
that the Government could not see its way 
to accomplish a more sweeping measure. 
The Government, indeed, stands pledged 
to submit the Land-tax constantly to what- 
ever reductions the exigencies of State 
permit, until the tax reaches a minimum 
of one per cent. of the market value of the 
land. This would mean a loss of about 
25 million yer of annual income, a result 
scarcely to be anticipated, we imagine. 
The agricultural classes, however, hold 
steadfastly to this programme, and are 
dissatisfied at any step so leisurely as that 
just witnessed. They want to have their 
yearly payments to the Treasury reduced 
by 60 percent., not by 8, and probably 
they laok eagerly to the Diet for the reali- 
zation of their hopes. But parliaments 
have never distinguished themselves by 
their economies, and we see no prospect 
whatever of the Japanese Diet proving an 
exception to the rule. From the Govern- 
ment’s point of view, on the other hand, 
the reduction now made signifies a great 
deal, since it represents a loss of nearly 
five per cent. of the whole revenue. No- 
‘thing is yet definitely known as to the 
source from which the Treasury purposes 


to make good the deficiency thus caused 
in its income, but increased taxes on saké 
and tobacco are doubtless contemplated. 
Possibly the proceeds of the new import 
tariff are also reckoned on, for it is not 
apparent that any corresponding reduction 
of expenditure can be anticipated next 
year. At all events the Government is to 
be congratulated on its ability to take a 
step which, whether fully or partially appre- 
ciated by the people, is among the largest 
remissions of taxation as yet recorded 
during the M]ez7z era. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
—_—_—_—_+—_—— 
JAPANESE ROADS.* 


To THE Epitor OF THE “JAPAN Mat.” 

Sir,—Your editorial note upon the condition of 
Japanese roads comes very apropos, just at the 
present moment when the heavy rains are washing 
away the newly laid stones and shingle. One 
does not, however, require to leave Yokuhama to 
see a disgraceful specimen of a road; if anybody 
cares to walk along the road directly under the 
Eastern Bluff (Kita-gata, Honmoko, I think is the 
name of the village) after a day’s heavy rain he 
will see as bad a road as any in the world. The 
road is composed entirely of earth, and is on a lower 
level than the houses on each side; consequently 
after a day’s tain the roadway is over a foot deep 
in water and mud. Fortunately for Europeans 
the road is but little used by them (except tn the 
winter months and then, if dry, it is a warm 
sheltered walk) but just now it is a good example 
of how bad a road can be. 

Lam, Sir, your obedient servant, 


Yokohama, September 2ud, 1889. 
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MISSIONARIES IN THE INTERIOR. 


To THE EDITOR oF THE “JAPAN Matt.” 

S1r,—The. difficulty with your correspondent 
‘Junius? seems to be that he is looking through 
the wrong end of his telescope. What the Go- 
vernment writes in large characters, Junius” 
reads in diamond type. The Government uses 
general terms; ‘ Junius” makes them special. 
The Government writes “health,” ‘scientific in- 
vestiyation ;” “ Junius” reads “sick,” “scientist.” 
Where shall the tourist and merchant appear 
under ‘ Junius’”’ telescope? Are they not more 
minute than the missionaries? Unless they are 
in articulo mortis, or have received the endorse- 
ment of some university for abnormal scientific 
curiosity do they not, in some sense, perjure them- 
selves, &c., whenever they go intu the interior? 
‘There are in an interior town some fourteen foreign 
members of a circus troupe that has been overa 
year travelling through the country. Are they 
sick? Ave they scientists? Are they school teach- 
ers? Have they perjured themselves? “ How does 
the Government understand?” Will “ Junius ”’ 
please act as conscience keeper for a/Z the foreign. 
ers, and ask, ‘ Can a healthy acrobat, globe- 
trotter, solid banker, or merchant, in harmony 
with his profession, take out a passport for travel- 
ling ‘in the interior P” 

After plucking motes out of the missionaries’ 
eyes, “Junius’’ tugs away at the massive beams 
that seem to obstruct the vision of the churches. 
In so-called Christian lands the education and 
instruction of the young are regarded as one of 
the most necessary of Christian works; and yet, 
here, missionaries are “traitors” if they teach. 
The most superficial acquaintance with missionary 
literature would have convinced “ Junius’ that the 
people who pay the missionaries know well that 
all are teachers who reside in the interior, and that 
opportunities to go into the interior to teach are 
eagerly sought for by the missionaries and the 
men who send them. 

Junius” does not understand how the Govern. 
ment understands. Other people think that the 
Government has a big, long telescope, and looks 
through the right end; and that the Government 
knows where every foreigner in the interior sleeps 
every night; and what he is about in the day time, 
together with any matters that it deems necessary 
to knowabouthim. If Junius” thinks the gene- 
rosity of the Government stupidity, he is not only 


looking through the wrong end of the telescope, 


but his eye is so bilious that we would call it 


green, if that were not too impolite. At least 
there is a charming verdant hue in his news. 
If the Government, retaining the dignified no- 
menclature of a previous era, chooses to clas- 
sify its favours as it does, why should mer- 
chants and missionaries be called traitors and 
perjurers? ‘The Christians in Japan number now 
neatly one hundred thousand. These have not 
been converted through men who were either 
traitors or perjurers. Instances are not want- 
ing in the history of the Church of men who 
have willingly been sold into slavery to teach the 
faith where it was not known. Were they traitors ? 
There is a class of men and women against 
whom even “ Junius” cannot bring any objection 
to their living in the interior—teachers in Govern- 
ment and private schools, who choose to teach the 
Christian faith without fee or reward from any one 
at home or abroad. Some say that such are not 
missionaries. So be it. Before the revolution, 
such a teacher was in Kumamoto. Forty youths 
were converted to the faith. I have met some of 
them in different places, both in America and 
Japan. One is a pastor in the interior, two are 
pastors in Tokyo, everywhere they are in earnest, 


‘| everywhere they are centres of influence. 


If accurate statistics were possible, it would pro- 
bably be found that the faith can be best pro- 
pagated by means of schools. “Thanking you for 
standing by the Christian teachers, 

1 am, yours sincerely, 


August 26th, 1889. 


SIRIUS. 


RAILROAD FROM YUMOTO ‘TO KIGA. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE “ JAPAN Malt.” 

Sir,—Having visited Miyanoshita several times 
and carefully studied the question, I feel convinced 
something can be done with a view to obviate the 
fatiguing pull up to the hotels. Looking down at 
the rushing stream which traverses the gorge, it 
seems as if nature had tried to force a narrow path 
through the mountains unassisted, and my idea is 
that if a company could be formed to take advant- 
ago of this, and to build a railroad raised on 
westle-work several feet above the highest known 
water mark direct from Yumoto to Kiga, the un- 
undertaking would certainly be succsssful. The 
gradient is not great; and existing blocks of hard 
stone could be used as bases for the necessary 
structures. As to the motive power, a light moun- 
tain locomotive could do the works or, better still, 
one of the waterfalls at Kiga could no doubt 
be used to drive an electric machine which 
would conduct a current through the rails 
by means of proper arrangements, and thus even 
the expense of fuel would not be incurred. The 
station at Yumoto might be connected by a cover- 
ed passage with the tramway terminus, and the 
ascent to Miyanoshita could be effected from the 
railroad by means of steps under Naraya’s Hotel. 
They might even by hydraulic pressure raise a 
lift, for the benefit of passengers, right to the top 
of the hill near the hotels. Here is the suggestion ; 
it may be impracticable or not, but that will be for 
others to judge. At any rate, such a scheme 
carried through would make the journey incalcul- 
ably less fatiguing, and deliver the tourist from the 
clutches of those insolent and rapacious caolies who 
now infest the region. Will nobody have the 


pluck to try it? 
Yours obediently, VULCANUS. 


Yokohama, September 2nd, 1889. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE “ JAPAN Mal.” 


Sir,—On reading the letter of “ Vulcanus” in 
your issue of this morning, the first thing that 
struck me was, what a capital idea! Why was it 
never thought of before? ‘Ihe honour of concep- 
tion belongs to “ Vulcanus,” and instead of saying, 
“ Will nobody have the pluck to try it?” let him 
“reap the reward of his pluck” by trying it him- 
self. As he apparently includes foreigners under 
the general term “ nobody,” he evidently sees no 
obstacles in the way of anyone taking up a squad 
of coolies and laying about him at once. ‘rhe 
air of Miyanoshita is very stimulating, and it has 
raised “ Vulcanus ” above the highest known level 
—verily into the clouds. 

Yours respectfully, 


Yokohama, September, 3rd, 1889. 


C. SLY. 


eee 
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To THe Dear.—A Person cured of Deafness and 
noises in the head of 23 year standings by a simple 
remedy, will send a description of it ERBE to any 
Person who applies to NicHOLSoN, 21, Bedford 
Square, London, W.C., England. = May tty. 


ee 
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LETTER FROM LONDON. 
———_oe___—_ 
(FRom our SpeciaL CoRRESPONDENT.) 


London, July 27th, 1889. 

A curious literary incident,—one which the future 
collector of curiosities of literature will seize with 
avidity and put into his budget of authors’ quar- 
rels, or what not—has just taken place; the prin- 
cipal actor in it being the dignified and sedate 
Browning. Last week was published a worl: on 
the Life and Letters of Edward Fitzgerald, a 
literary man of the last generation, the friend of 
the Tennysons, of Browning, Carlyle, Thackeray, 
and many other eminent persons, and also the 
translator of Omar Khayam, to whom Tennyson 
addressed a well-known sonnet. In one of his 
letters, Fitzgerald writes as follows on the death of 
Mrs. Browning :—‘ Mrs. Browning’s death is 
rather a relief to me, I must say : no more Aurora 
Leighs, thank God! A woman of real genius, I 
know: but what is the upshot of it all? She and 
her sex had better mind the kitchen and their 
children ; and perhaps the poor: except in such 
things as little novels, they only devote themselves 
to what men do much better, leaving that which 
men do worse or not at all.” 


No doubt this was very flippant and improper, 
but it was wrilten in a moment of thoughtless- 
ness and was never intended for publicity, and 
it is the fault of Mr. Aldis Wright the editor 
of the Life and Letters, and not of Fitzgerald him- 
self, that it now sees the light. However, there it 
is now, plain for all folks to see, and amongst those 
thatsaw itwas Mr. Robert Browning. He seems to 
have read the passage as if Fitzgerald had written 
that he thanked God Mrs. Browning was dead, be- 
cause there would be no more Aurora Leighs, and 
in wrath and indignation, he penned the follow- 
ing viviolic verses, which appear in the current 
Atheneum :— 

TO EDWARD FITZGERALD. 


I chanced upon a new book yesterday : 
T opened it, and where my finger lay 
“Twixt page and uncut page, these words I read 
—Some six or seven at most—and learned thereby 
That you, Fitzgerald, whom by ear and eye 
She never knew, ‘ thanked God my wife was dead.”” 
Ay, dead ! and were yourself alive, good Fitz, 
How to return you thanks would task my wits: 
Kicking you seems the common lot of curs— 
While more appropriate greeting lends you grace: 
Surely to spit there glorifies your face— 
Spitting—from lips once sanctified by Hers. 


Ropert BROWNING, 
July 8th, 1889, 


This apostrophe of a dead poet by a living one; 
this talk of kicking him like a cur and spitting in 
his face, is not lovely or of good report, and I 
should not be surprised if one of these days Brown- 
ing would not be as glad to blot these lines as 
Fitzgerald undoubtedly would be to have his 
blotted. 

Your readers will be glad to see the accompany- 
ing letter from Father Damien. It was written to 
a parsee in Bombay, who has now published it, 
and I give it here as it describes what seems to be 
a Japanese specific for leprosy :— 

Kalawao, Molokai, Sandwich Islands, May 26th, 1887. 


Dear Sir,—Your kind letter of the ast January is to hand, 
and pressure of work has been the cause of postponing the 
answer. First, I have unfortunately to state that the report of 
my cure is an exaggeration of the newsvaper. I feel with 
thanks to the Divine Saviour that there is a great amelioration 
in my disease under the salutary influence of the Japanese treat- 
ment which I have begun since July of last year; and looking at 
the photograph of your daughter, wich shows unmistakable 
signs of the sante disease as we have here, | unhesitatingly ad- 
vise you to put her under the same tratement as soon as possible. 
All l can do for you—to get this Japanese medicine—is to give 

‘ou the address of the doctor whose old family secret is this :— 

rt, Goto, Kihai Hospital, at Tokyo, Japan. It consists in a daily 
warm bath, in which is dissolved a certain quantity of bathing 
medicine, called in their language ‘‘ Kai-gio-Kioso Yoko Yoiku.” 
The body up to the shoulders should be in warm water of 95 degrees 
(Fahrenheit) for fifteen minutes. We take inwardly one drachm 
of very small pills after each meal. They call them Sei Ketsu Riu; 
and one hour after ear!y meal one ounce of a decoction froma 

apan tree is taken. These two internal specifics are not disagreea- 
i? to take, and the warm bath is guite agreeable indeed. They 
seem to me to purify the blood, reduce swellings, ease the pains 
occasioned by the degeneration of the small nerves, and in gene- 
ral make a ldper feel as comfortable as if he was not sick. 1 speak 
here of what | experienced since nearly the beginning of my own 
treatment. I know very welll am not cured, but [am to-day 
as strong as I was when I volunteered myself among our 
lepers fourteen yearsago. A year ago | was suttering very much 
in my feet and right hand, unable to do the slightest fatiguing 
work, had no sleep at night, and my ear was badly running—to- 
day remain the big ear, but cured so far, though the anzsthesia 
(or anwthery) on my left foot is still there. I feel not much 
fatigue or pain, nor any smelling. We just have finished build- 
ing in our churchyard a regular bath-house, with a large heater 
and five bath tubs, where our doctor sends all those who are 
desirous of submitting themselves under treatment. Hoping 
you will obtain for your bee cule the ou treatment and 

i he good etfect of it,—l remain, &c. 

experience the g ’ ’ J. DAMIEN. 

“P.S.—My respects to the Rev. Father Mayer. Apply to him 
for the spiritual care ofall your family, and Almighty God will 
bless you.” 


We are at the beginning of the end in the Par- 
nell Enquiry. Last week the Counsel for the Irish 
members all withdrew from the Commission, on 
the instructions of their clients. ‘The ostensible 
cause of this step was that the Court refused to 
order the production of the books of the Irish Loyal 


and Patriotic League, which, it was thought, might 
reveal some connection between this body and the 
origin of the charges which the Court is investigat- 
ing. Thereupon in that dramatic style in which 
Irishmen in politics seem to like to do their work, 
a paper was handed to Sir Charles Russell; he 
asked for an adjournment to consider their pasi- 
tion, and on Tuesday last he announced that they 
all withdrew from the case. In fact, all that was 
to be said on the Parnellite side had been said; 
all their witnesses were examined, and, it is hinted, 
the funds were running low. So that, in fact, by 
withdrawing they lose nothing in substance, and 
gain several hundred guineaus as a day in fees to 
Counsel, and other expenses. The President, on 
the announcement being made, remarked that it 
did not alter the position of affairs in any degree. 
The Itish case is closed, and now there remains 
only the cross-examination of Mr. Parnell as to his 
cheque books. Whether any, and what, rebutting 
evidence for Zhe Zimes will be admitted is a matter 
that will be settled to-day or to-morrow; then Sir 
Henry James will close the case for The 7imes, 
and the Court will adjourn for the Commissioners 
to consider their report, which will probably not 
be prepared and made public much before Christ- 
mas. The newspapers view the withdrawal, like 
every other incident in the enquiry, from a purely 
party point of view, so it is needless to trouble your 
readers with “ Public opinion.” If they know the 
politics of any particular paper they know what it 
has said on the incident. 

You will have heard by this time of the ex- 
traordinary picture sale in Paris at which Millet’s 
* Angelus ” was sold for £22,500. ‘The pictures 
were those of M. Secretan, who was ruined by 
the collapse of the Comptoir d’Escompte. As 
probably few of your readers have ever seen 
the picture, and as etchings of it are extremely 
rare, I give the following description of it by 
Gambetta, who saw it in Brussels a few years be- 
fore his death. The Times correspondent in Paris 
with his usual ingenuity and acumen got the letter 
and published it :— 

“The ‘Angelus,’ the masterpiece in which two, peasants, 
bathed in the pale rays of the setting sun, bow, full of mysti- 
cal thrills at the penetrating sound of a bell ringing for evening 
prayer at the monastery visible on the horizon, compels medita- 
tion on the still powerful influence of religious tradition among 
the rural population. With what minuteness, and yet breadth, 
these two grand outlines of the peasant and his servant stand 
out on the still, warm field! ‘Ihe task is over, the wheelbarrow 
is there, full of the day’s harvest, and they are about to return to 
the cottage for the night's rest. The bell has rung the curfew 
of labour, and «at once these two dark animals, as La Bruyére 
would say, stand up, erect and motionless. They are waiting 
for and counting the strokes of the bell, as they did yesrteday, 
and as they will do to-morrow, in an attitude too natural not to 
be habitual, before taking the road which leads to the village. 
The fleecy and melancholy sky which hangs over the landscape 
shares itself in the general pensiveness which dominates the 

icture. 
pe The scene is admirable, and has a wider bearing than the 
subject. You feel that the artist is nut merely a painter, but 
that, living ardently amid the passions and problems of his age, 
he takes his share in them, and transports the portion which he 
has grasped to his canvas. Painting thus understood ceases to 
be a mere spectacle; it rises higher, and assumes a moralizing 
and ede ee rdle. The citizen infuses the artist, and with a 
grand and noble picture we have a lesson of social and political 
morality.” 

The China Conference litigation has advanced 
to its last stage. ‘The Court of Appeal has just 
decided by a majority of two judges to one— 
that one being Lord Esher, the Master of the 
Rolls—that the conference proceedings and ob- 
jects were legal. The judgments are extremely 
long, occupying more than a page of The Times, 
for the subject is one of extreme public import- 
ance, and involves the legality of most of the 
syndicates, rings, and trusts now so prevalent 
in commerce in this country and elsewhere. In 
view of the special importance of the subject to 
your readers, I send the reports of the judgments 
from The Times, in case you can find space for 
their republication, and I append here an admir- 
able summary of their general effect from the lead- 
ing columns of the same journal. 


The Court of Appeal, consisting of Lord Esher and Lord 
Justices Bowen and Fry, gave judgment on Saturday in the im- 
portant appeal of the Mogul Steamship Company from Lord 
Coleridge’s dismissal of their action against a combination of 
tival shipowners trading in the China seas. The Court had to 
decide whether the defendants had crossed the limits of legal 
competition in banding themselves together to oust the Mogul 
Steamship Company from the China trade. So nearly balan- 
ced were the questions of lawand public policy involved in the 
case that they divided the Court. Lord Esher, as he has done 
in more than oae important case of late, differed from his col- 
leaguer, holding that the shipowners’ ‘ring’? had rendered 
themselves liable to an action at the suit of the plaintitls for 
conspiracy. Lords Justices Bowen and Fry were of the contrary 
opinion, ‘They arrived at the conclusion that the defendants 
had done no more than push competit‘on to its logical extreme. 
In Lord Justice Bowen's words, ‘‘ competition, however severe 
and egotistical, if unattended by circumstances of dishonesty, 
intimidation, molestation,’ or other illegalities, ‘‘ gives rise to 
no cause of action at common law.”” ‘The means resorted to 
by the rivals of the Mogul Steamship Company resolved them- 
selves chiefly into two kinds. The first method was ruinous 
“rate-cutting.”” When the plaintiffs sent vessels to Hankow to 
obtain freights, ‘‘conference’’ vessels were despatched to dog 
them closely and underbid them, without any regard to whether 
the freight they should thus bid for would be remunerative or 
not. The second method was to allow their customers under 
ordinary circumstances a rebate of § per cent. upon the freight, 
announcing to them by circular at the same time that this 
rebate would be disallowed if they gave any support whatever to 
the ‘‘non-conference’’ lines, ‘This policy was carried out, 
especially as regards the cutting of rates. The Mogul Company 
obtained freights, indeed, for their vessels, but, owing to the 


reckless competition of the members of the combination, the 
had to be content to take ass.a ton instead of the sos. whic 
was the ruling price before, preferring to load their ships even at 
this ruinous rate to bringing them back in ballast. The case is 
remarkable for many reasons, It establishes the principle that 
anything short of dishonesty or violence is sacred when done 
in the cause of competition. Further, the grounds upon 
which the judgments of the majority of the Count are based 
appear to involve a declaration of the legality of those “ trusts” 
and ‘combines’’ the rise of which has so alarmed the public 
mind. There is I.ttle doubt that the unsuccessful party will ap- 
peal to the House of Lords; and it will bea public service to 
have such important questions set definitely at rest. 

‘The judgments of all three Judges deserve to be carefully read. 
They probably contain a more Toeid analysis of the reasoning 
which underlies the law and morality of combinations of indivi- 
duals apart each other than is to be found, not only in the 
law-books, but in any ethical treatise. From Lord ‘Esher’s 
formula, that the public and every one of its members is entitled 
to ‘a free course of trade,” limited only by similar rights upon 
the part of others, it seems t result that any infraction of such 
a right is actionable at the suit of a private person and even 
indictable in the interests of the public. But the reasoning by 
which the Master of the Rolls arrives at his formula is not 
entirely convincing, Lord Justice Bowen accepts the proposition 
that no individual, or body of individuals, is entitled to damage 
another in his trade, but he adds the important qualification that 
the damage must be done ‘' without just cause or excuse.” But, 
whether rightly or ag the law of England, as interpreted 
by Lord Justice Bowen, holds the desire of profit to be sufficient 
cause or excuse within the meaning of these words. Such was 
the motive by which the defendants were actuated; motives, 
perhaps, ignoble—although few persons are in a position to 
cavil at them—but nevertheless legitimate. ‘They have done 
nothing more against the plaintitfs than pursue to the bitter 
end a war of competition waged in the interests of their own 
trade.”* There is an old provérb that a baker's head should not 
be made of butter, and certainly it might be said that a trader 
must be prepared, in these days, to encounter every weapon 
whith the ‘‘instinct of self-advancement,’’ as Lord justice 
lsowen politely puts it, may lead others to employ against him 
and which is not sharpened by dishonesty or violence. Lord 
Justice Bowen rejects the view that a course which is lawful 
to a single capitalist is unlawful to a combination of .capitalists, 
and he shows that some singular results would flow from sucha 
proposition. It is true that here he is not clearly at one with Lord 
Justice Fry, who, in his subtle analysis of the iow of conspiracy, 
admnits that some acts which are lawful in one person are unlaw- 
ful intwoor more. Lord Justice Fry might with advantage have 
made his examination complete by pointing out what these acts 
are. Wecan all mention one instance, anaine plaintiffs might 
say that the means of attack adopted against them furnished an- 
other. Lord Justice Fry, however, says that the weapon em- 
ployed against them was competition; and competition, whether 
by one or by several, is perfectly lawful. 

It is almost unnecessary to point out that this case given 
no calour whatever to the pleas of legality advanced on 
behalf of certain combinations in Ireland. Nothing is easier 
than to deduce from the principles laid down by the majority 
of the Court of Appeal the utter illegality of such com- 
binations—if any further demonstration of it were necessary 
after the decisiousof Judges in Ireland. The Plan of Campaign 
is ditferentiated from the combinations declared by the Court of 
Appeal tu be legitimate by those very elements of fraud, intimida- 
tion, and molestation which were specially mentioned in the 
judgments of lords Justices Bowen and Fry as taking a com. 
bination out of the category of things legal. ‘It is not neces- 
sary,”’ says Lord justice Fry, ‘to consider whether competition, 
whether directed by one man or by a combination of men, 
if instigated and put in motion from mere malice and ill-will 
towards him asa means of doing him ill-service and for no 
benefit to the doer, would not be unlawful or actionable.” 
Bat we have a shrewd idea of what the result of such an inquiry 
would be, if it ever became necessary, whether we retain the 
word “‘competition’’ ur substitute the words ‘‘ exclusive dealing.’” 
‘The Mogul Stesmship Company's case promises to be far-reach- 
ing in its influence on our law. It will have given birth to the 
most authoritative exposition of the law «f combination that has 
ever been attempted in a Court of Justice; and it apparently 
forces us to realize that we are left with no defence against the 
monopoly or ‘‘ trust,’” except such as the Legislature chooses tu 
give us, 


Without requiring the presence of the Prime 
Minister in the witness-box, the Manchester 
jury which heard the libel suit of O’Brien v. Salis- 
bury returned a verdict for the defendant. All 
the drift of the evidence as well as the Judge’s 
charge was in that direction, and everyone will 
agree with the verdict. It is rather absurd for so 
hard a journalistic hitter as the editor of Untted 
Treland to cry on receipt of a well administered 
facer; and as even the friendly Pall Mali points 
out if such language as that uttered by the Mar- 
quis of Salisbury were libellous, Mr. O’Brien’s 
occupation as a newspaper writer would be gone. 
Consequently, if the plaintiff understood his own 
interests he would be devoutly thankful for the 
verdict. Whether he is wise enough to be so is 
doubtful, since his advisers have given notice of 
appeal on the ground of misdirection on the part of 
the Judge. ‘lo say that murder and outrage fol- 
lowed a politician’s speeches, and imply, or seem 
to imply, that this result was foreseen may appear 
rather strong; but charges and counter-charges 
equally grave have been hurled about times 
without number among public men during the 
last few years without anybody being a penny 
the worse. ‘The speakers’ friends invariably believe 
the accusations beforehand and the friends of the 
accused persons do not believe them after, so that 
as far as public opinion has gone, the effect has 
generally been ail, 

Mr. Parnell has received all the rights and pii- 
vileges of a citizen of the Northern Athens, though 
the gift was shorn of much of its value by the 
absence from the function of the Lord Provost 
anda large section of the Council, who objected 
strongly to the whole proceeding. It cannot be 
denied that the fact of twenty or thirty thousand 
people assembling in Edinburgh to hear the Irish 
leader, and greeting him with enthusiasm shows 
a wonderus alteration in Scotch feeling. Four 
or five years ago, when Mr. Parnell and his party 
were bitter foes to the Liberals, and engaged in 
deadly watfare with Mr. Foster and afterwards 
Sir George ‘Trevelyan, the now junior citizen of 
Edinburgh would have had a hot time of it 
did he dare to face a Scotch audience. Nous 
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avons changé tout cela, thanks to Mr. Glad- 
stone, whose name is one to conjure with in North 
Britain, move especially in the neighbourhood of 
~ Midlothian. On the other hand, the discussions 
attending the presentation to Mr. Parnell have 
embittered party strife in Edinburgh, and sent 
into the Unionist camp many moderate Gtadston- 
ians who thought that the affair should not have 
been pursued in the face of so strong an opposi- 
tion; therefore, though the Giand Old Man sent 
sent his blessing (not a post-card this time), the 
certificate of character given to Mr, Parnell may 
prove a costly document to the Edinburgh Glad- 
stonians. 

London has been thrown into a stale of excite- 
meet by another murder in Whitechapel. In every 
respect it resembles those already committed by 
the individual popularly designated as “Jack the 
Ripper,” the victim’s occupation and the method 
of mutilation being the same. ‘The papers are of 
course inundated with suggestions for the murder- 
er’s detection, and with complaints of police in- 
efficiency. Great things had been expected from 
Mr. Munro, Sir Charles Warren’s successor 
in the Commissionership of the Police, “and 
hopes were attached to the bloodhounds add- 
ed some months ago totthe detective depart- 
ment of Scotland Yard. It turns out, how- 
ever, thal Mc. Munro is as helpless as his pre- 
decessor, and the bloodhounds have not been 
utilised in this case at all. Despite all the efforts 
of local vigilance committees, as well as the ordi- 
nary guardians of the peace, the criminal has in all 
probability escaped. Some arrests have been 
made, and a couple of fellows either drunkards or 
madmen, are under detention on their own con- 
fessions, but the right man is at large. In point 
of fact, it is very difficult either to prevent or 
punish such crimes. ‘The women themselves, 
familiar with all the dark and secret places of their 
neighbourhood, aid in their own destruction, for 
the privacy they seek gives the murderer the 
opportunity he desires, and affords him ample 
leisure to quietly walk away. ‘That he is a homi- 
cidal maniac is the prevalent opinion, which 
of course is not contradicted by the cunning 
with which he arranges his movements. Amid 
the flood of talk produced by the series of grue- 
some tragedies, there is just one sensible sugges- 
tion—that police on night duty should wear shoes 
with rubber soles, instead of the pondetous boots 
which enable the constable’s approach to be heard 
a quarter of amileaway. ‘There is some confusion 
about the cognomen of this doughty assassin. 
His —let us say Christian—name is an American- 
ism for a forlorn tramp, and ‘ Jack-the-Ripper ” 
was the title given to the unknown perpetrators of 
this description of outrage on negresses some 
yar ago in the Southern States of America. 

hether or not, therefore, we have, as many sup- 
pose, got the murderer himself from our trans- 
atlantic cousins, we have at any rate received from 
them the only name by which he is known. 


Another case illustrating very forcibly the neces- 
sity for legislation with regard to insuring child- 
rens’ lives is that known as the Deptford poisoning 
case. Anelderly woman, Mrs. Winters, insured 
the lives of ehildren right and left with one or 
more of the companies which do business with the 
working classes, collecting the premiums weekly 
at the client’s houses. She also speculated on the 
lives of adults, but it was mainly with those of 
children she dealt. Well, these died off so fast 
that suspicion was at last aroused, an inquest was 
held, and the woman was brought before the 
magistrates and committed for trial. However, 
she fell ill in prison, and died after making a full 
confession, death thus robbing the gallows of its 
due. Now, just as opportunity makes the thief, so 
did temptation make the murderess, and public 
opinion is growing very strongly in the direction 
of prohibiting the effecting of sucl insurances. 
‘There are many reasons why one may wisli to as- 
sure the life of a comparative stranger. He may 
be a debtor, for instance, whose debt would be lost 
in the event of death; but this does not apply to 
infants. At best a transaction of the latter nature 
is a mere piece of gambling. It is pressed 
on an ignorant, perhaps unprincipled person 
with all the canvasser’s eloquence; soon the 
weekly payments become burdensome, while the 
child retains absurdly good health, it may be 
that the poor creature is illegitimate and regarded 
as a nuisance by its natural guardians; and be- 
fore the insurer glillers the prospect of a pile of 
bright sovereigns if ‘the little beast” would only 
be obliging enough to die. Is it any wonder 
under such circumstances that child murder is 
scandalously frequent? 

‘The preparations for the great Naval Review at 
Spithead on the 31d of Avenst for the special 
behoof of the Em): Germany, are being 
carried out with a su. was and method which 
form a marked contrast to the bungling atlending 


those of the last two years. The improvement is, 
of course, partially due to the experience already 
gained, but much is also owing to the persistency 
with which Lord Charles Beresford urged upon the 


Government the necessity for a thoroughly efficient 
“ Intelligence Department. He succeeded; and 
as a consequence instead -of the navy Leing 
left to the tender mercies of different, and 
sometimes conflicting, branches for gear, victuall- 
ing, armament and transportation, the whole is 
under the eye of one office which suggests this or 
corrects that. It will be ‘'a brave show.” There 
are sure to be break-downs at the last moment, 
but, roughly, 179 ships will be comprised in three 
columns defiling past the Queen and her August 
visitors, and these will include every type of vessel 
from the first-class ironclad down to the diminu- 
tive but formidable torpedo boat. ‘This is a larger 
uumber than was seen either in 1887 or 1888, but 
does not equal that which took part in the review 
of 1856, after the return of the fleet from the 
Crimea, wheh 300 ships and 30,000 men were as- 
sembled in the Solent. ‘That was a sadly unma- 
nageable squadron though, for the sailing vessels 
which composed the greater part of it took, so to 
speak, the bit between their teeth, refused to 
maintain their proper place, and disloyally out-ran 
Her Majesty’s yacht, as well as the ships carry- 
ing her Lords and faithful Commons. In these 
days of steam such a fiasco is impossible, aud we 
may expect that no contretemps will occur to mar 
the majesty of the warlike procession. Steamship 
owners are trying to turn an honest penny by the 
show. Several of the large companies are running 
excursions from London, every south coast port is 
sending one or more vessels, and fabulous prices 
are being charged at Southampton and Ports- 
mouth for the privilege of steaming round the 
squadron. 

For the moment politicians are living in forget- 
fulness of Home Rule and the Parnell Commis- 
sion, the financial position of the Royal Family 
being the question just now. Owing to the number 
of Her Majesty’s descendants, the unsettled state 
of the law tespecting the national provision for 
them, and a growing objection through the country 
to still further increase the amount already spent 
in that direction, it was inevitable thal the subject 
should soon be thoroughly threshed out. The 
marriage of the Princess Louise of Wales with 
Lord Fife was made the occasion. When 
upon receipt of the Queen’s Message asking the 
House of Commons to make provision for her 
grand-daughter, a committee was appointed to 
report on the subject, the Radicals endeavoured to 
obtain an enquiry into Her Majesty’s savings. 
They did not succeed, but the information leaked 
out, and buge was the disappointment of rabid 
foes to the throne, when it was found that they only 
amounted to about a million of the five and six 
millions which had been freely mentioned previ- 
ously. Atthe meetings of the Committee and in 
the press the discussion has raged around this 
point. Admitting that the Queen’s children and 
those of the Heir Apparent were entitled to 
allowances from the national purse, what of the 
children of Her Majesty’s daughters and younger 
sons? After much debate and numerous mes- 
sages between the Court and the Committee this 
was decided ;—the Queen while refusing to sur- 
render the principle, promises that she will not 
ask for anything for the younger branches among 
her grandchildren ; and it is proposed that at the 
commencement of the next reign the whole ques- 
tion shall be gone into and settled once and for 
all. . Thisis generally approved though the Radi- 
cals are dissatisfied. ‘The one unsatisfactory 
feature of the arrangement resnits from a com- 
promise proposed by Mr. Gladstone. The origi- 
nal idea was to assign an income to each of the 
sons and daughters of the Prince of Wales, but 
this has been so far modified that the whole £36,000 
a year is to be conferred upon the Prince himself, 
who will dole out their several portions to his 
children, ‘This is a little hard on grown men and 
women, who are thus turned into pensioners of 
their father, while deprived by their position of 
their ability to do anything for themselves. On 
the whole, however, something has been done to 
settle a question which has long bee debated 
with bitterness—debate which dragged princely 
names into the mire of politics, and did the Royal 
Family no good. 


Still another league has been started in Ireland. 
First it was the Land, and then the National 
League, but these bodies managed in one way 
or another to come to loggerheads with the 
law. ‘To complete the discomfiture of the farmers 
and their friends, Mr. Smith Barry, a wealthy 
land owner and member for Huntingdonshire, 
formed a landlords’ league (called an associ- 
ation this time) in) order to purchase and 
wotk properties on which the plan of cam- 
paign was in operation, As a counter move a 


Tenants’ League has been established,” the prin- 
ciple of which is co-operation for mutual defence. 
A farmer who pays a pound a year becomes a 
member, and is entitled to legal and financial sup- 
port in case of being engaged in what the League 
considers a tighteous quarrel with his landlord. 
In one respect at least the newly-formed body is 
sure to be successful, as no tenant, especially dis- 
ciplined as the Ihish agriculturalists have of late 
years become, will care to hold aloof. But whether, 
should the contest get warm, an organization whose 
local management must of necessity devolve on 
uneducated men, full of angry passions, will in all 
its actions be within the law, is quite another thing. 
That is the crucial question ; and judging from the 
history of previous movements in [reland one may 
safely prophesy that the movement will fail there. 
Should it be steadily carried on within the legal 
lines it will be milk-and-watery, and of no weight, 
and once these lines are passed the whole might 
of the Government will be given to its destruc- 
tion, But, successful or not, the formation of the 
Tenants’ League is the commencement of a new 
agitation which promises some trouble, and which 
is likely enough to end in something very like 
universal peasant proprietorship. 

There is money in water. In the reign of James 
the First the King and Hugh Myddelton adven- 
tured between them £7,200 in the works now 
belonging to the New River Company, which 
supplies with water the City of London, a large 
part of the West End, and all the Northern 
Suburbs, as well as owning extensive landed 
property. Now, from water alone the Company 
derives an income of £94,000 per annum, and, as 
may be imagined, the shares have increased almost 
fabulously in value. Lately an original £100, share 
was putup to auction, the incomeof which was stated 
to be £2,610, and it fetched £122,800, which price 
was paid by the Prudential Assurance Company, 
This, representing as it dues 47 years’ purchase, 
at first sight seems exorbitant, but it must be ex- 
plained that the property is every day becoming 
mote precions. ‘The rateable value of the districts 
supplied with water, and consequently the re- 
ceipts from that source are constantly increasing, 
and the leases of 50 acres of houses in Clerken- 
well will soon lapse. The New River is by no 
means the wealthiest of the London Water Con: 
panies, so that it is no wonder Sir Richard Cross, 
when Home Secretary, and contemplating making 
the water public property, stood aghast at the 
price demanded by the companies and hurried to 
drop his scheme. : 

I am sorry to have to report the death of Sic 
Francis O. Adams at Grindelwald in Switzerland, 
whither he had gone quite recently for his summer 
holiday. He presided at the Japan Dinner at the 
Hotel Metropole less than a month ago, and Tam 
told by those who were present, that he seem- 
ed rather feeble then; but in the course of 
his short speech he remarked that as long as 
he lived he would always go to the dinner 
if the members would have him, ‘and if I 
am not able to walk,” he said, “1 shall be 
carried, but come I will every year.’ He pre- 
served his strong literary tastes to the last, for it 
was only last month. that a work by himself and 
Mr. Cunningham on the Swiss Confederation was 
published, which has received the highest praise 
from the critics, and which has proved so popular 
that a cheap edition has been called for. Since 
his retirement from the diplomatic service in May 
last year, his whole time was occupied in seeing 
this work through the press. [observe that none 
of the obituary notices of him mention his history 
of Japan, and yet it is an invaluable book of re- 
ference for diplomatic events in Japan between 
the date of the first treaties and 1874. From 
later information it seems that the death was 
very sudden, Sir Francis had gone to Grin- 
delwald a few wecks ago and was stlart- 
ing on a mountain expedition last Sunday, 
when he was taken ill and died immediately on 
reaching his hotel. Oue journal states that Grin- 
delwald was a favourite haunt of the deceased 
Minister. In the admirable book on Switzerland 
by him and Mr. Cunningham, which was publish- 
ed only the other day, a special section is devoted 
to Grindelwald as a typical commune, and shows 
the most minute acquaintance with its affairs. Sic 
Francis is to be buried where he died—thus adding 
one more to those graves at Grindelwald, for 
which a poet of the present day has written so 
felicitous an epitaph :— 


There let us leave him, For his shroud, the snow; 
_ For funeral lamps, he has the planets seven ; 
For a great sign, the icy stair shall go 

Between the heights to heaven. 


The London correspondent of one of the leading 
provincial papers gives the following information 
about him :— 

Sir Francis Ottiwell Adams, late British Minister at Berne, 


whose death is announced to-day, was one of the mo. 
: st ilar 
and accomplished members of the diplomatic service, Coming 
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of a commercial family in Liverpool, his advent into the charm- 
ed circle of diplomacy was at first somewhat resented by those 
born in the purple, but after a somewhat uphill tight he became 
thoroughly identitied with and accepted by the service. Indeed, 
he was originally intended for « more laborious career, having 
taken high honours at Cambridge, and been called to the bar, 
before he consented to undergo the thankless apprenticeship of 
what was then called an unpaid attaché. He seems to have 
been a special favourite with the authorities at the Foreign 
Otfice, who never during the whole course of his thirty-four years’ 
service required him to serve in such ‘ penal settlements” to the 
service as South America or Siam. He wasat Washing- 
ton at the close of the civil war, in Japan during the most exciting: 
period of its recent history, and at Berlin in the years which 
followed the Franco-German war. He succeeded ford Lytton 
at Paris in 1874 as secretary of the Embarsy, and remained there 
until he was transferred as Minister to Berne, where he did the 
most solid and useful portion of his life work in connection with 
the various co-operative international organisations, such as the 
Postal Union, of which Switzerland is enerally the head-quar- 
ters. Sir F. O. Adams never married, but he maintained for 
many years a charming house in John Street, Mayfair, where 
were to be met many of the highest ornaments of society, 
literature, and the drama, especially the latter. He spoke 
French perfectly, and knew the history of every beautiful woman 
in Europe. He had been dying fortwenty years, yet never allow- 
ed the world to know the extent of his feebleness and suffering. 


LETTER FROM SAN FRANCISCO. 
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(From our SpectaL CoRRESPONDENT.) 


San Francisco, August 13th. 


The instructions of Captain Shepard of the U.S. 
revenue cutter Rush to the sailor whom he placed in 
charge of the Black Diamond have been published. 
It appears that he put one man on the prize—which 
was manned by a captain with a crew of twenty- 
five—and directed him to take the vessel to Sitka, 
He relied on the prize captain’s being able to exe- 
cute his orders by moral suasion, But it seems 
that the wicked captain and his wicked crew were 
impervious to that form of coercion, and without 
violence or bad language, they took their vessel 
into the port of Victoria, and landed the prize 
crew, in the shape of the lone American, in good 
order. The authorities at Washington are mum 
as mice, and so are the Tories in England, But it 
is plain that nice questions of maritime law are 
raised by the recapture. If the Black Diamond 
had been a prize of war, her captain would 
have been justified in retaking her, and would 
even have been entitled to salvage. But there 
being no war between Great Britain and the 
United States, she was not a prize of war;, she 
was merely a British vessel caught in the act of 
contravening a regulation of the American Go- 
vernment with regard to waters which the Treasury 
Department considers territorial waters. If the 
contention of the Department is in conformity with 
international law, the captain of the Black Dia- 
mond stole a vessel which at the time was in the 
possession of the United States: if that contention 
proves to be at variance with the principles of in- 
ternational law by which this and all other coun- 
tries are bound, it is the revenue cutter which 
committed the theft, and the Captain of the Black 
Diamond is entitled to compensation for his 
detention. . 

Mr. Harrison and his Secretaries preserve a 
discreet silence on the subject. The Alaska 
Commercial Company is a leading member 
of the federation of favoured monopolies which 
is the main support of the Republican party. If 
possible, Mr. Blaine will take their side, and will 
rule that Behring’s Sea is an American lake— 
at any rate, as to the eastern half of it. But 
the ruling will be challenged by the surviving ad 
herents of the immemorial policy of the United 
States, and it may be a question whether it will 
pay to give the lie to the doctrine which guided out 
foreign policy for over half a century for the sake 
of enriching stockholders in a commercial com- 
pany. ; 
Lam again requested to diaw public attention 
in Japan to the opening which California affords 
for the employment of Japanese labour. A couple 
of thousand smart well-behaved Japanese could 
obtain places at once in this city as dumestic ser- 
vants. The market for cooks and waiters is cor- 
nered. ‘he Chinese are asking $40 a month, and 
they insist on the washing being given out, and 
Lishmen being brought in to do all heavy work. 
‘They demand that they shall have every even- 
ing to themselves to play fan-tan and smoke 
opium. ‘They will not work in any house where 
a white girl or a Japanese is employed. ‘They go 
out in pairs, as Thackeray said; Chinese John pines 
without his mate. We have been so used to rely 
upon them that this revolt of theirs has taken us 

aback, and members of some of the most affluent 
families are actually doing their own housework. 
Girls are not to be had. 

I observe in your issue of July 20 that I have 
had the misfortune to incur the censure of a gentle- 
man who signs * E. Snodgrass.”” I infer from his 
reasoning, and his wild way of dealing with facts, 
that “E. Snodgrass” is a preacher, accustomed 

- to discourse without fear of reply. I bow, asin duty 


. 


bound, to clerical chastisement, and if I venture to 
file a plea in mitigation of punishment, I do so 
merely because facts are facts, and they will 
come oul in spite of the clamour of the drum 
ecclesiastic. It is a fact that high licence 
diminishes intemperance, and that in the cities 
where it has been adopted, arrests for drunken- 
ness and for the misdemeanours which are caused 
by drunkeuness have fallen off in’ number; 
this the Rev. E. Snodgrass can ascertain by re- 
ferring to the criminal vecords of at least a dozen 
cities. [tis alsoa fact, which the internal revenue 
returns proye, that the quantity of liquor, and very 
bad liquor at that, consumed in Maine and Ver- 
mont, where prohibitory laws prevail, has not been 
diminished by those laws, but there has been a 
marked increase in perjury and cheating. It 
would appear therefore that while prohibition does 
not check drunkenness, high license does. ‘The 
Rev. Snodgrass thus appears to be pleading the 
cause of intemperance in the disguise of a tee- 
totaller; and his misdirected zeal has even led 
him to advocate a policy which engenders fraud 
and perjury. He takes comfort in the insinuation 
that Tam in the pay of the distillers. I am very 
glad to hear it. They are a wealthy body, and 
if they owe me anything, Iam sure they will pay 
it. [ think that if they have bought me, they 
have made a bad bargain; but that is their busi- 
ness. I will not reply in kind, and accuse Mr. 
Snodgrass of being in any one’s pay. But this I 
will say, that. the chief hindrance in the way of 
rational legislation to check intemperance has been 
the dogmatic intolerance of narrow-minded bigots 
whose extreme views have shocked the common 
sense of the community, and who appear to be the 
lineal descendants of the pig heads who were op- 
posed to printing because it facilitated the dis- 
semination of bad books. 


The recent fires at Seattle, Fresng, and Spo- 
kane Falls have afforded the Insurance Com- 
panies in this State an excuse for raising their 
rates, which were high enough before. Some 
years ago all the Insurance Companies doing busi- 
ness on this coast formed a combine or trust under 
the name of the Insurance Union; and by con- 
certed action raised the rate of premiums to twice 
or three times the rates prevailing at the East. 
Under this arrangement, the annual premiums 
have averaged from twice to four times the 
amount of the losses, and there has been no city 
in the world where the insurance business paid as 
well.as here. At every session of the legislature 
an effort is made to dissaive the monopoly; but 
the companies maintain a Jobby at Sacramento, 
with a well filled rack, and the effort is always de- 
feated. It appears that with insurance com- 
panies as with men, appetite comes with eating, and 
now the companies want more. It would not be 
surprising if this last evidence of rapacity led to the 
collapse of the combination. When corporate 
institutions begin to fall, they fall quickly. 


There is talk in the East of a railroad trust, to 
embrace all the railroads of the country. The com- 
panies are in straits. The absurd provision of the 
Interstate Commerce Act, forbidding the companies 
from charging more for a short haul than for a long 
one which includes the shorter, has cut into the 
business of the roads centreing at Chicago. In 
order to get freight from the wheat centres to the 
seaboard, they are compelled to make low rates; 
these rates are now the measure of rates for local 
traffic, and on all the roads gross receipts are 
falling off, while on some—which were imper- 
fectly built at the start—expenses of maintenance 
are increasing. ‘The great lines are likewise 
feeling the effect of excessive and improvident 
extension. From 1880 to 1889, the railroad mile- 
age of the United States increased over 60 per cent. 
The bulk of the increase was in the unsettled 
States and territories between the Missouri River 
and the Pacific Coast. A few years hence these 
extensions may prove good property. But at 
present, they command so little traffic that they 
are a dead weight on the Eastern companies 
which built them. Looking at the whole situation, 
some of the longest heads among the railroad 
managers at Chicago have come to the conclusion 
that without great good fortune, bankruptcy 
awaits some of the leading companies. Hence 
the talk of a trust to avert competition, and to 
check the construction of unnecessary lines. 

It is not easy to say what will comeof it. ‘There 
is a pretty general feeling among farmers and 
working men that railroad companies are grasping 
monopolies which ought to be “cinched” on gene- 
ral principles. The first aim of the farmer is to get 
a railroad to carry his produce to market; and 
his second aim, when he has got his road, is to rob it. 
On the one hand, leading railroad officials talk of 
bankruptcy for their companies; on the other, the 
public see that the richest men in the country are 
Vanderbilt, Gould, Stanford, Huntingdon, and 
others who have made their money in railroads. 


In other countries the problem has been solved by 
Government ownership. In the United States, 
such a scheme would be impracticable. We can. 
not even get through congress a bill for a Govern- 
ment telegraph. 


IN H.B.M. COURT FOR ¥APAN. 
— oe 


Before J. J. Enstiz, Esq., Consul and Assistant 
Judge. 
WEDNESDAY, September 4th, 1889. 


ALLEGED MURDER BY AN OTTER-HUNTING 
CAPTAIN. 


Felice Frederick Carozzi, captain of the British 
ship Nemo, was charged lo-day with having, on the 
28th June last, “feloniously, wilfully, and of his 
malice aforethought,” killed and murdered one 
Yah Yen Poo. 

Mr. Lowder appeared for the prosecution, and 
said his first witness would be Mr. George Hodges. 

George Hodges, sworn, deponed—I am the act- 
ing shipping clerk of H.B.M.’s Consulate. I know 
and recognise the accused. I received from him the 
official log and articles of the British ship Memo, on 
the goth ultimo. [find on the articles the tenth 
name, Seah Yuen Pow. It is in the log “book, 
spelt in the same way. It occurs on the sth July 
last, in an entry in the log on page 17. It records 
the death of Seah Yuen Pow, in lat. 48° 31 N., 
long 145° 52 E. 

Mr. Lowder said that on that evidence he would 
ask to be allowed to amend the charge by adding 
after the name Yah Yen Poo the words ‘for Seah 
Yuen Pow.” ‘There was a difficulty always in the 
spelling of Chinese names; everyone seemed to 
spell them according to his own way. There was 
no method about it, and he thought it would be 
safe to introduce an altas so that there should be 
no difficulty about the matter afterwards. He 
might mention that it was always a matter of 
course that a charge might be amended at any 
point in the preliminary examination. 

The Judge—It purports to be the same man P 

Mr. Lowder—Yes, that he did * murder or kill 
Yah Yen Poo, otherwise known as Seah Yuen 
Pow.” 

The Judge—How do you account for the dis- 
crepancy in the name? 

Mr.Lowder—I took my instructions verbally, and 
that was the spellirg that was given to me of the 
man’s name— Yah Yen Poo. Now on the articles 
it is spelt Seal Yuen Pow, but the Chinese from 
different districts pronounce names in different 
ways, and I presume that the person from whom I 
obtained my instructions pronounces the name a 
litle differently to the person who pronounced the 
name when it was entered on the articles of the 
ship. That is the only way I can account for it. I 
believe that though the characters are identical in 
the different provinces of China, a name will be 
pronounced differently in each province. ‘There 
is no uniform method of spelling, or indeed of pro- 
nouncing Chinese names. 


The Judge—(after a pause)—I do not see any 
very great resemblance, Mr. Lowder, between 
those two names—the name on the charge and the 
name on the articles. Indeed, the difference is a 
great one. 

Mr. Lowder—Yes, one is Yah Yen Poo and the 
other is Seah Yuen Pow. 

The Judge—And for all that I know to the con- 
trary they may represent two different people. 

Mr. Lowder—That may be so, of course. It 
would be matter of evidence. But I am only 
asking to amend the charge to the effect that the 
accused is charged with the murder of ‘* Yah Yen 
Poo otherwise spelt Seal Yuen Pow.”’ The charge 
would therefore show that the same person is 
meant. Or, if your Honour pleases, I would strike 
out the name in the charge and substitute the 
name as it appears on the articles. It is quite 
immaterial. me: 

The Judge—I am willing in the circumstances 
to amend the charge to run as follows:— Yah 
Yen Poo otherwise pronounced Seah Yuen Pow.” 


Mr. Lowder—Very well, Sir. I may mention 
that when drawing the charge I had not seen the 
articles of the ship or the official log, and therefore 
did not know how to spell the name. 

Asked if he had any questions to put, 

Accused said no; only that he had produced the 
log and articles on the 31st ultimo. 

Mr. Hodges said he wished to state on recon- 
sideration that it was on the 31st not the 3oth 
ultimo that the log and articles were produced to 
him, 

Asked if he had any further questions to pnt, 

Accused began a statement as to the production 
of the log, but was stopped by the Judge, who 
informed him that he could make a statement by 
and bye. 
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because rupture must have taken place some hours 
before death. 

Mr, Lowder—Can you account for the retention 
of urine from anything you have heard in the evi- 
dence P—~Well, any sudden prostration, a blow on 
the buttock, or a blow on the peroneum injuring 
its urethral portion, would cause retention of the 
urine, or any severe contusion might do it through 
sympathy. . 

You mean a severe contusion in some other 
part of the body might bring on a retention of the 
urine ?—Yes, through sympathy. 

Assuming the man to have been in the state of 
health described by the witness up to the 28th 
June, and assuming the account of the witness to 
be atrue account of that assault, do you think 
the effects of that assault may account for the 
death of the deceased ?—It may not be the imme- 
diate cause, but looking at the case from cause 
and effect I would simply argue in one way. 

The Judge—You say it was not the immediate 
cause ?—It may bea predisposing cause, inducing 
paralysis of the bladder and causing retention of 
the urine. 

Cross-examined—In death from peritonitis is 
the swelling hard or soft ?—It is generally what we 
call tymphanetic, hard, drummy, caused by the 
presence of gas in the cavily of the abdomen. In 
peritonitis there would not be swelling elsewhere. 


Mr. Walford, who had entered the Court during 
the examination of Mr. Hodges, here stated that 
he had just received a note from Mr. Carozzi, 
who he believed was the accused, asking him to 
appear on the writer’s behalf. He would ask 
for an adjournment in order that he might have 
an opportunity of speaking to the prisoner, and 
ascertaining what his defence was. ° 

The Judge said this was only a preliminary ex- 
amination. 

Mr. Walford said he understood that the pri- 
soner wished to be represented at the preliminary 
examination, and it would be useless for Counsel 
to appear unless he knew the circumstances. 

The Judge said he would certainly grant the 
adjournment. 

The Prisoner asked leave to make a remark, but 
was told by the Judge that he had better leave 
that to his Counsel. He persisted, however, in say- 
ing that there was a charge of murder against 
him, which he thought the Court would find was 
quite trumpery, but in the meantime it was 
published through the press— 

The Judge again advised him to hold his tongue 
and speak through his Counsel. . 

The Court was then adjourned to two o’clock in 
the afternoon. , 


On resuming at two o'clock, all the witnesses 
were, on the motion of Mr. Walford, sent outside 
the Court.. 

Mc. Lowder asked that an exception should be 
made in the case of Dr. Wheeler who, if called as 
a witness, would only give medical opinion on the 
testimony brought. 

Mr. Walford consented to this, and Dr. Wheeler 
remained in Court. . 

A Chinese witness was then called, on which, 

Mr. Walford applied that the prisoner should 
be allowed to sit beside him, explaining that he 
(Counsel) could not recognise the witnesses. , 

The Judge said Mr. Walford was asking an 
extraordinary privilege—a_ privilege that could 
hardly be granted. Counsel would not be able to 
recognise the witnesses P 

Mr. Walford replied that he could not recognise 
them. The prisoner did not know them by 
name, only by features. He did not think it was 
an extraordinary application to make that the ac- 
cused should be allowed to sit near his Counsel. 

The Judge did not see it at all. 

Mr. Walford did not think it would prejudice 
the prosecution, 

The Judge said he was perfectly willing to 
allow the prisoner to come forward and stand 
behind Counsel in front of the dock. 

Mr. Walford said that would suit his purpose, 
and prisoner left the dock and stood behind his 
Counsel. 

Mr. Kwong was sworn as interpreter. “ 

Mow Chan Hoong, cautioned, deponed— I belong 
tothe ship Memo. [ am foreman of the Chinese 
crew. I was shipped on April rath at Shanghai. I 
remained on the schooner the whole time, from her 
departure from Shanghai to her artival at Yoko- 
hama. Trecognise the accused as having been 
master of the ship during that period. There were 
16 of a Chinese crew, and one was named Jah En 
Poo. Jah En Poo is dead; he died on the 5th July 
last. When heshipped at Shanghai there was noth- 
ing the matter with himatall. He remained in good 
health while on board the ship until June 28th. 
From that date till his death he was unable to 
work. Previous to June 28th he did not apply for 
medicine. If any of the crew wanted medicine | 
would get it for them from the captain. Deceased 
before the 28th June made no complaint, nor 
did he apply for any medicine. He did his 
work regularly up to the 28th June. He went 
to his bed on the 28th June, and remained 
there till his death. On the 28th June, about 
10.30 in the morning, the captain of the ship beat 
the deceased. ‘That occurred at the wheel, where 
deceasedwas, ‘Thecaptain kicked the deceased and 
beat him with two clubs. Before he was beaten the 
man had hold of the wheel, but when he was kick- 

ed he was lying on the deck. He was kicked five 
or six times. 1 did not go to the assistance of the 
deceased, but two men assisted him to walk—I 
myself being one andthe other the carpenter Yu 
Chop Kow. We did not lift him up, but assisted 
him to walk, After he had been beaten he was 
crying with pain and vomiting blood. The car- 
penter and I took him to our sleeping quarters 
and put him to bed, from which he never rose. 
From that time up to his death he took rice 
soup. several times, but vomited it mixed with 
blood. He drank a little tea and a little water, 
but ate nothing at all. When he died I reported 
it to the captain, who put the body into the sam. 
pan. It remained there for seven days. After 
death the body was swollen and black all round— 
the belly and both sides. There were no marks 
on the legs or the head, but allround the body, 
chest included, there were marks. The arms were 


not marked. From the 28th June to the sth July 
he could not move, and could not make any 
water at all, After the body had been in the 
sampan for seven days it was taken on shore 
to the hills and burned. The captain sent for 
me to pack the bones in a box; and said he 
would have them left there for several weeks 
and would call for them again and take them to 
Shanghai or Yokohama. We packed up the bones 
and left than onshore. They are there yet. While 
the deceased was sick I went to the master and got 
some medicine for him. On the goth August the 
accused said to me that if I would not go ashore 
and makea charge against him at the Consulate 
lie would give me $ro. ‘That occurred on board 
the ship. On the following day he again spoke 
to me on the same subject and promised me $10. 
That was in the hall-way of the Consulate. | 

Cross-examined—The crew of the Nemo num- 
bered sixteen men—all Chinese. There were also 
in addition seven foreigners (Europeans), one 
Japanese, and one Canton man. When we ship- 
ped at Shanghai there were in all twenty-five men. 
When we arrived here we had only twenty-three. 
Two had died on the voyage. The seven fo- 
reigners include the captain. Previous to the 
28th June we had watches, but after the beat- 
ing took place we had no turns, and simply 
went there when we had time. There were 
seven men in my watch. Ngok Ah Ung, Wong|” Would there be discoloration ?—In a few hours 
Ah Fook, Chang Al Chuk, Yoo Sam Sen, Shoo you would have post mortem discolouration, a 
Ching Kow, myself (Mow Chang Loong), and the | mottled, measly appearance of the skin, especially 
deceased Jah Yuen Pow. In the other watches] jy hot weather, 


there were three foreigners on watch for four hours} And in what part of the body P—Generally over 
each watch, but the Chinese crew went on twice 3 | the back and sides. 
day—twelve to four, four to six, six to eight, and Dr. Wheeler added—It is just quite possible 
eight to twelve. The captain and another foreigner |ihat the man may have had a stricture of the 
went on from eight to four; the first mate and an- | grethra without the knowledge of anyone. 
other went on from twelve to four; the second To Mr. Walford—Supposing he had stricture, 
mate and another from four to éight. Both sets of | hot fomentations would be of great use possibly in 
watches went on day and night equally. We relieving the spasm and allowing water lo pass in 
received instructions from the officer on watch some way. A mustard blister would not be of auy 
each time that we went on as to where we should | ise in a case of stricture, but it would do no harm 
be stationed. On the 28th of June my watch certainly, é 
was from eight to twelve. I was in the! “fo Mr. Lowder—lIn all cases of paralysis of the 
waist of the ship on the starboard side. Nyok | bladder the water comes drop by drop, and when 
Ah Ung was on the upper deck cleaning the/that is observed the bladder is percissed. If 
sampan on the starboard side ; the other five | found by percussion to be full, then the catheter can 
were sawing wood in the main hold. Alye used. In all cases of paralysis of the bladder a 
Chinaman belonging to another watch was asleep | little oozes out, but not sufficient to afford relief. If 
in the fore part of the ship, but no one was] the man had stricture he would have shown symp- 
on watch there. The captain and another fo-| toms if it before, but having a weak bladder with 
reigner named Green were walking about the deck. | ihe stricture the sympathetic effect of any blow or 
At ten o’clock in the morning the deceased went! contusion might ‘cause sudden tetention of the 
to the wheel, and remained there till twelve; but} urine, ‘There is really very little definite to go 
ron Bight ae Ne tad been Sawing. wood. upon ; the only evidence is the seven days’ releae 
Wi a ae bs meas Dat aahed to. od Dr. | tion of urine. © ‘To show the sympathetic action of 
Caan er, who was busy and wished to leave the} a blow, I may state that when a man breaks his 
. i leg, he is frequently unable to pass urine. Fi 

Dr. Wheeler, sworn, deponed—I have listened nee cent. of hiss eh go into higeqital with pene, 
to the evidence given by the witness who has just legs are unable to pass arine, and for a day or two 
left the box, If it was perfectly true that the| til the system recovers from the shock it has to 
man made no water for seven days I would be taken from them 
argue that there may have been rupture of the a ‘ e 

The previous witness was then recalled and 


bladder. T[ am of course assuming that the aeons 
B Cross-examination continued. He deponed :—At 


evidence is true. The rupture of the bladder half 3 
would cause collapse, and the man would die of | D@lfpast ten, when the assault occurred, I was in 
the middle of the ship on the starboard side, In 


eritonitis, the urine as a foreign Si ie 
P H gn body causing addition to me there were also on deck, China- 


inflammation of the peritoneum or covering of the i a clewia 
intestines. It is possible that that had resulted from | MEM the man cleaning the sampan, the carpenter, 
and the deceased. The carpenter was on the 


a kick, but his death if the immediate result of a : 
starboard side, near the sampan. I know no 


kick, might have taken place quicker—in 48 hours. : : 
Do Lunderstand you to say that if the bladder | ‘S480 for the deceased getting kicked. Both the 
clubs used by the master were of hard wood, 


had been ruptured by akick his death would have 
resulted in 48 hours?--Yes. Asa rule, peritonitis between two and three feet long, three or four 
sets in with fatal collapse within 48 hours. sale ee fete aes and pimallee 
Can 1 stat i : : . 1a ve ends, vey were made by the carpenter 
you state a little more definitely what in| fo, use in games. The master used both clubs. 


your opinion were the causes of the man’s death ? He firs . 
Dave Sieur eran rst pulled the deceased towards him, and 
The witness says the body looked swollen and on his falling, hit him with both clubs, hold. 


daik-coloured, but I should want to know whether | ; ; 
: =e ing one in’ each hand. Tl ; 
his lene ot Aris ae oe ees there was ae or five penises  Nidisetuainenee Fisal 
any evidence at the same time of dropsy, or was ' : 
y : ee : : Mw no one to take charge of the wheel, but after th 
eo eaeeh is and a ms see were swollen, _ The beating was finished Ngo Ah Ung left the Suliisaan 
body cou. pe swollen after peritonitis; in all and took the wheel. While lying on the deck th 
aie ° ar : Hal Pica. tymphanitis sets in. | deceased was near the wheel on the starboard sie 
“f tie Wie coe Heureniene ea After the carpenter and [ had assisted the deceased 
‘ v J , to his bed IT remain i i : i 
from an accumulation of urine in the bladder From that time pe pat inioas 
te 


rupturing: it. i 
Then Pindeeaiand ou to say that he died fr deceased: y ment. to see bi every day ec 
$ y say eee 7001) or four times, staying with him. about two min- 


svete brought on by rupture of the bladder | utes each time. On the 28th, a little after one, th 
es : _f. . < ‘ . , 
ray bl as Pe eee urine ?—From distention captain gave me some medicine (liquid) to give the 
i te bladder by urine. If a medical man had deceased, who vomited jtas soon as he took it T 
ae ota ee probably passed a | qu hot think it was oil. Three times aflerwards 
fateh. IT went to the captain and go ici 
Bu Co are! ; ; 1 t medicine of 14}; 
: The Court aa plete that if the bladder had | same kind. No plasters or (menctene wee _ : 
ee Hares eath would have resulted in 48 | plied to the deceased. [ never heard the capt te 
einai aa dol ot (one due to the kick, say that anything should be applied outside. erie 
Tee i CK. : _ [captain sent some mustard mixed in a glass aud 
ihe Court—Now you say he died from peri-|said it should be put on the man’s belly as 
tonistis caused by rupture of the bladder P—From plaster. The captain told me it should be so = 
rupture of the bladder caused by over-distention | plied, and it was taken to the deceased bya tak 
of the bladder by the accumulation of urine, and|nese. It was applied on the qth July, and ie 
retention during seven days—or nearly seven days, next day the man was dead. Alter his deaue 
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noticed that his legs were swollen and hard, and a 
litle bluish in colour. At the time of the death I 
noticed this bluish colour. I touched his legs and 
found them hard and swollen. 

Re-examined—After death the belly was swol- 
len and very hard, ‘Though, as I have said, the 
deceased did not make water, I found that his pants 
were wet and moist, before his death. 

‘The case was here adjourned till ten o'clock on 
Thursday morning. 


THuRsDay, September 5th, 1889. 


Captain Carozzi, of the Nemo, was again brought 
up to-day, charged with the murder of a China- 
man. 

Mr. Walford asked leave to recall the last Chi- 
hese witness, and examine him in reference to 
some facts that had since yesterday come to his 
knowledge. 

Leave was granted. 

Mr. Lowder presumed that the witness was now 
put into the box for the defence. ‘he examina- 
tion and cross-examination were closed. 

The Judge understood that Mr. Walford wished 
to continue the cross-examination, 

Mr. Lowder submitted that the cross-examina- 
tion had been concluded. He had no objection to 
these new facts to which Mr. Walford teferred, 
being brought before the Comt; the only question 
was as to the method in which this fresh evidence 
was to be bronght before the Court, and he sub- 
mitted that could only be by putting the witness in 
the box for the defence. 

The Judge asked whether they were new facts 
that had come to Mr. Walford’s notice. 

Mr. Walford said it had come to his notice that 
this witness was previously acquainted with the 
deceased, and he wished to ask himas to the con- 
dition of health of the deceased previous to his be- 
ing shipped—whether any symptoms then existed. 

Mr. Lowder said these questions had already 
been asked of the witness and answered. ; 

The Judge said they had referred only to the 
period after the deceased joined the ship. 

Mr. Lowder submitted that it was quite unusual, 
afler a witness had been examined and cross-ex- 

amined, to have him recalled. If the defence wished 
to have this evidence, it must be called for the de- 
fence. ‘The witness had already signed his depo- 
sition, 

Mr. Walford said there were also other facts as 
to what occurred on board the ship with reference 
to the deceased. 

The Judge remarked that. Mr. Walford had ex- 
pressed his willingness to proceed with the case at 
two o’clock yesterday, otherwise he was quite ready 
to remand the prisoner. 

Mr. Walford said even though the case had 
been postponed he could not have ascertained the 
facts that had now come to his knowledge, for he 
did not know the line of the prosecution, as the 
charge contained no particulars of the case. 

The Judge said Mr. Walford could not recall 
this witness, but he could be examined afte: wards 
for the defence. 

Mr. Walford said he only wished to know 
whether he could call the witness and cross-exa- 
mine him. 

Mr. Lowder said that was just the objection. 

The Judge said if Mr. Lowder had not objected 
the Court would not have objected, but, as it was, 
the witness could be called for the defence. 

James Hubert Hallinan was called and sworn. 
Asked whether he was chief mate of the Meno, he 
said he wished to ask a question, as he was unpro- 
tected in Court. Being told he was present not as 
a prisoner but as a witness, he consented to answer 
the questions put to him, In reply to Mr. Lowder 
he deponed :—I shipped verbally as a hunter, but 
was put on the articles as mate. [was on board 
the ship on the 28th June last. As near as I can 
recollect between ten and eleven o'clock on that 
day we were under way. We must, I think, have 
been proceeding from the anchorage at Litue 
Kurile Straits to Robbin Bank. Robbin Bank is 
a small island off the coast of Saghalien. I could 
hardly say with any degree of exactness ‘how far 
we were from the Kurile Islands. I had nothing 
to do with the navigation of the ship. Before 
coming ashore [ surrendered the log to the owner 
of the vessel, Mr. Snow. 

Cross-examined—From the feeling or heeling 
of the ship—I was down below—I should say the 
vessel was running free, [think the wind would be 
quartering, a stiff breeze. I was below in the cabin. 
The ship would be running on the port tack. We 
had had. dirty weather before, and I think we held 
the wind for some time after. The tack was not 
changed during that watch, so far as I know. 
Sailing in this way with a free wind, the rudder is 
considerably in use. Supposing the man in eharge 
of the wheel had left it for a minute or two, we 
below would very soon find it out, I can assure 
you. The result would probably be to carry away 


our principal spars, 
man had left the wheel. 
name, as I understood, of the man who died. 


water, 
the head.” 


Re-examined—How do you remember how the 
ship was sailing ?— Previous to leaving the straits 
we had had bad weather and this was the first fair 
wind wehad. Another thing was what took place 


when I relieved the master at twelve o’clock on 
that day. 

But what incident brings it to your mind P— 
When I went on deck the master and owner were 
both there. This sailor, the deceased, was also 
there. le had been taken very ill, and there was 
something said about it. First it was thought to 
be heart disease, then dropsy was mentioned, and 
I was told the man was going off duty, and I was 
to make an entry in the log to that effect. ‘That 
is how I come to know that that was the date. 

And can you tax your memory with any other, 
without looking at the log ?—If you will mention 
a date I may do so, but [ cannot recollect the 
whole voyage. There are certain incidents which 
stamp themselves on a sailor’s mind and are hard 
to work out. We had been for many days con- 
templating this trip, and were now going on a 
voyage to this place, where we expected to make 
some money; and therefore I had every reason to 
remember the day. I gave up my log to Mr. Snow, 
I made an entry in my own log under date of 28th 
June. Twas told to make an entry in my own, 
which is the ship's, log; and I did so, but the 
master did not sign it. The master made an 
entry in the official log. The entry in the official 
log would be made shortly after the man was pul 
off duty—say within 24 or 36 hours. ‘The entry 
was that the man went off duty sick. On looking 
at the official log I do not find the entry of 
sickness; but I see the entry of his death on July 
5th at 5 a.m., signed by me, I have nothing at 
all to do with the official log; that is the master’s 
business, 

By Mr. Walford (through the Court)--I saw 
the man go forward, with one of his shipmates 
helping bim, on the 28th at twelve, when I telieved 
the deck. The boatswain was with him, the man 
leaning on him. Mr. Snow had ordered the man 
to pull up his trousers, and they felt his legs and 
thighs to find if they were swollen. The man 
complained of pain in his stomach and feet and 
ankles and said he could not stand at the wheel. 
When they pressed on his flesh, a cavity would 
form and remain, 

By Mr. Lowder—This complaint was made by 
the deceased on my coming on deck at twelve 
o’clock on the 28th June. 

Oh Ah Oo was then called. 

Mr. Lowder said the interpreter, Mr. Kwong, did 
not understand the Ningpo dialect which this man 
spoke; and he proposed therefore, if there were no 
objections to use the witness Mow Chang Loong, 
who had been previously examined, Mr. Kwong 
interpreting the questions to Mow Chang Loong, 
who could speak to the witness and interpret his 
replies to Mr. Kwong. 

‘Yo this proposal Mr, Walford objected, and the 
Judge said he could not accede to it. Surely in 
Yokohama, his Honour said, there could be found 
some one who could speak directly to the witness. 

Mr. Lowder said he had made enquiries and 
could not find any interpreter who could do so. 
He was assisted in his search by the interpreter 
of the Chinese Consulate who, however, could find 
no one. 

The Judge was sorry to say he could not con. 
sent to Mr. Lowder’s request. 

Mr. Lowder said he brought the man forward so 
that the defence could not comment on the ab- 
sence of this witness, who took the wheel. 

At the suggestion of the Court, Mr. Lowder said 
he would make inquiies again to find some one 
who spoke the Ningpo dialect. 

Yoo Choy Kyow deponed—I am carpenter on 
board of the Nemo. On the 28th June I was on 
the starboard side repairing the sampan, from ten 
till twelve o'clock. I could see the wheel from 
where I was standing. Shia Shin Pow was at the 
wheel. 

Mr. Lowder said he might state as a fact that in 
the second syllable of the name as rendered by the 
interpreter the pronunciation of the witness was 
shown, the interpreter evidently thinking it neces- 
sary to give the witness’s pronunciation instead of 
his own. 

The Judge said he could understand the very 
great difference in the dialects of China, but at the 
same time he thought it would be advisable to 
make the point publicly clear. 

Mr. Lowder said he would if necessary call the 
interpreter, 


I did not so find out that the 
Chee Ha Chay was the 
Ire- 
member his being laid up on the 28th June. I 
believe after that Isaw him on deck forward once 
or twice. That was where he would go to make 
The phrase on board ship is “to go to 


The Court—What part of the country does he 
come from ? 

Witness—I come from Chefoo, and the deceased 
belonged to Ningpo. 

Examination continued—Shia Shin Pow is now 
dead. He died on the 5th of July. 

Mr. Lowder here said he was instructed that the 
interpreter had some difficulty in making himself 
understood by the witness, and he proposed if there 
was no objection to ask the interpreter of the 
Chinese Consulate, Mr. Ching Wong Chang-chow, 
to take his place. 

No objection was made to this, and Mr. Ching 
was sworn as interpreter, 


Examination continued—No other person died 
on the 5th July. Prior to the 28th of June the 
deceased was in good health, and did his work 
regularly. He never complained of pains in his 
legs or stomach. On the morning of the 28th 
June, I saw the captain, the accused, beat the de- 
ceased. He beat him with two clubs, and also 
kicked him five or six times. The deceased could 
not walk after being beaten, and I and Mow 
Chang Loong helped him down to his bunk. 
From that time to his death he was not able to-do 
any work. The deceased could not pass any 
water, but I saw that his trousers were wet. I saw 
his body after he died; his stomach was swollen 
and black. It was hard tothe touch. I did not 
notice that the legs or arms were swollen. As far 
as I know, he took some tice soup and afterwards 
some tea on the 28th, but he vomited it up mixed 
with blood. Ido not know about his food after 
the 28th. 

Cross-examined—I did not know the deceased 
before he joined the ship. ‘The deceased was lying 
on the deck on the statboard side of the poop 
when he was struck by the Captain, who used 
two clubs, one in each hand. ‘The assault lasted 
for four or five minutes, during which time 
there was nobody at the wheel—neither Chinese 
nor foreigner. Directly after the assault I took 
the deceased down helow, and put him in 
his bed. ‘The deceased did not come on deck 
again. Hecould neither make water nor stool ; 
the boy told me so, but I have no knowledge 
myself. Tsaw him: twice after the 28th June in 
his bed. He complained of pain. ‘Though of a 
different province I could understand that he was 
in pain. He breathed with great difficulty. I did 
not see any bandges or hot fomentations applied. 
I did not help to carry his body on deck after he 
was dead. I have no objection to touching a 
dead body. I did not touch the body of deceased 
after his death. - 

In the month of May last was there not some- 
thing very like a mutiny on board ship ?—No, 
there was no mutiny. 

Was there any disturbance in the month of 
May ?—On the 1st of June there was a disturbance 
—the chief mate assaulting a sailor. 

Tell the witness that in the official log on 31st 
May it is entered that nearly all the Chinese crew 
armed themselves with clubs and axes and had to 
be driven below by the foreigners. Is that true? 
—No. : 

Is it true of any other date P—No. 

Count adjourned to half-past one. 

On resuming, 

Au action of the prisoner, who walked to an 
adjoining desk to write a few words, elicited from 
the Judge the remark that while he would allow 
ceitain privileges to the prisoner, he could not 
allow him to walk all over the Court. 

Examination continued—At no time since we 
left Shanghai was there any disturbance, but the 
captain was always beating the crew. 

Did you ever sce the captain beat the boatswain ? 
—Several times I have seen him do so. I mean 
by the boatswain the previous witness. The 
Captain has struck me four or five times. 

Re-examined—After the deceased had been 
struck who took the wheel ? 

Mr, Walford did not think this arose out of the 
cross-examination. 

Mc. Lowder said it did, as it was said in the 
cross-examination that the wheel was left for four 
or five minutes. 

ates allowed. 

itness—Oh Ah Oo took the wheel after the 
deceased. When I said that the deceased did not 
come on deck again, I mean that he was unable 
to get up—that he never to my knowledge went 
on deck. 

May he not have been taken up without your 
knowledge P—No, never. He could not get up 
in bed. 

You stated that his belly was hard, and you 
stated also that you did not touch his body. ow 
did you know it was hard P—Mow Chang Loong 
told me so, 

What province are you a native of —Of Shan- 
tung. 

On hearing his deposition read over witness 
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explained that he did not see the swollen and 
black condition of the body, but was informed by 
Mow Chang Loong. ; 

Mr. Kwong the interpreter then entered the 
box. 

Mr. Lowder—How would a Chinaman from 
Shangtung pronounce pronounce the name of the 
deceased ?—Some of the dialects of the Shantung 
people are quite different from our Cantonese, 
having only about one-tenth Mandarin. 

You interpreted the name of the deceased as 
given by a witness Shia Shin Pow ?—Yes. 

How would you pronounce it ?—Shia Yuen Pow. 

Oh Ah Oo was called. 


Mr. Lowder said he would employ two inter- |]. 


preters, putting the questions in English to Mr. 
Kwong, who would put them througho another in- 
terpreter. 

‘This second interpreter, 
sworn. 

Oh Ah Oo cautioned and examined, deponed ; 
—I was on board the Nemo on the 28th June. Be- 
tween ten and eleven o'clock in the morning I was 
on deck, on the starboard side, scrubbing # boat. 

Did you take the wheel after Shia Yuen Pow 
had left it ?—I did. . 

How long after he left it—about—did you take 
it ?—About three or four minutes after. 

Who told you to take it P—The accused. 

Did you see the deceased assaulted between ten 
and eleven o’clock that morning?—Yes. The 
captain assaulted him, first kicking him aud then 
beating him with two clubs. ‘The carpenter and 
Mow Chang Loong carried the deceased to his bed. 
1 did not see the deceased sometime after that on 
deck talking to Mr. Snow and the master. T saw 
the body of deceased after death. I did not 
touch it. 

What was the appearance of the belly ?—The 
belly was swollen up and black—dark. 

Cross-examined—When you took the wheel on 
what tack was the ship—heeling to starboaid or 
port ?—Starboard. 

Was the wind on the starboard side P—Yes. 

Was it strong?—Not very. There was some 
breeze, but not a big one. 

When you took the wheel had the ship’s course 
been changed, the wheel being left untended, or 
was she on the right course ?— The ship was on the 
same course. . 

Was the ship able to steer without a man atthe 
wheel ?—If no one took charge of the wheel the 
ship would not go. (Question repeated)—I can- 
not answer the question; I have not experience 
enough. 

What is the effect when the man at the wheel 
leaves it to itself ?—If no one takes charge the 
ship does u’t know the way—can’t tell how to go. 

That is to say the ship would be all over the 
place ?7—Yes. 

When was it—what time was it, that the de- 
ceased was carried below ?—About half-past ten. 
When I saw the body after death there were no 
clothes on at all; his clothes were then being 
changed. The legs were swollen, both feet and 
legs, all round. I saw no swelling at all on the 
deceased before the 28th June. 

Did you not call the attention of the captain to 
the fact that this man’s legs were swollen before 
he was laid up P—I never did so. 

Don’t you remember putting your fingers into 
his legs ?—I did not do so. ; 

Don’t you remember before his death putting 
your fingers into his legs, and the pressure re- 
maining for some time ?—I don’t remember—but 
I never did it. I do not remember ever seeing the 
deceased carried on deck after the 28th, I do not 
know the reason why the captain struck him, The 
captain was assaulting the deceased about four or 
five minues. 

Re-examined—When I saw the body of the de- 
ceased the waiter of the ship was changing the 
clothes. He is called Shun Liang Chung. 

Shun Liang Chung cautioned, and likewise 
examined by double interpreting, deponed—l 
attended Shia Yuen Pow between the 28th June 
and sth July. After his death T undressed him. 
After 28th June he took some rice soup and drank 
some tea and water. He vomited the soup mixed 
with blood. Je could not make water, but his 
pants were moist. During his illness I touched his 
belly, and after his death I changed his clothes. 
His belly was hard to the touch, hard, but nol as 
hard say as a stone; though it wasas hard as the 
covering of adrum. [t was swollen all round, and 
the legs were also swollen. , 

.Cross-examined—During the week of his illness 
I attended to him, but I was not much with him. 
He never moved from his bed after he was put 
into it, nor was he ever lifted from it, in fact be re- 
mained in it till his death, The captain gave him 
medicine through Mow Chang Loong. [ do not 
know whether it had any effect as opening 
medicine. Deceaseds pants were not much wet. 


Mr. Tang, was then 


He was in great pain, his belly being very painful. 
He had great difficult in breathing. 
to struggle forsbreath. There was not much light 
in the bunt. 
were a little swollen ; [ could not see whether the 
swelling increased. 
yellow powder in a handkerchief to his belly ; but 
nothing else was applied. ‘The deceased did not 
call out for opium, nor did he say that he had 
been ill in the same way before. 
his having had swellings of the legs before. I 
told Mow Chang Loong that the man was in great 
pain and could not make water, and Mow Chang 


poned—I am one of the 
coynise the master, and know Mow Chang Loong. 
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He had 
‘The veins about his head and neck 


Mow Chang Loong applied a 


I did not hear of 


Loong told the Captain. 


‘Tsao Shin Fung or Cha Hin Fun, cautioned, de- 
crew of the Nemo. I re- 


On the zoth August I heard the master offer $10 
to Mow Chang Loong if he would lay no charge 
against him. This was on board the ship. 

Cross-examined—I was the only person present 
besides the master and Mow Chang Loong. Pre- 
vious to that offer Mow Chang Loong had not 
threatened to bring a charge against him. 

Mr. Lowder said that closed the evidence for 
the prosecution. 

Mr. Walford said he would call as first witness 
for the defence Mow Chang Loong. 

Mow Chan Loong deponed—I had not known 
the deceased before he joined the ship. 

Did not you tell Capt. Snow that this man had 
had the same disease before?—I did not. The 
deceased did not tell me he had had the same dis- 
ease before, nor did he say that he had been 
treated with opium. 

How do you know that he did not make water ?— 
I could not see how he could do so, because he 
could not move and he did not call assistance. 
did not ask the mate for opium for him. I did 
not tell the captain that the man was unable to 
pass water, but I told Oh Ah Oo about it. I did 
not speak to the foreign sailors nor to Mr. Snow 
about the assault. 

Cross-examined—Shun Liang Chun told me 
about the deceased being unable to pass water. 
I did not report it to the master. My reason for 
not duing so was that I did not dare, as I feared 
the master would threaten or beat me. He beat 
me several times after the ship left Woosung. 
(Here witness produced a cloth, the native dusky 
hue of which was darkened by several splatches 
which he stated were caused by his blood.) 

ames Hubert Hallinan, the mate of the Vemo, 
(called by Mr. Walford) deponed—That is my 
signature shown me after an entry in the official 
logy. : 

Me, Walford then, remarking that he would ask 
witness whether what he was about to read was 
substantially correct, proceeded to tead the entry 
in the log, from which it appeared that at 6.15 p.m. 
while the ship was at anchor in North-west Bay, 
‘The Brothers, Kutile Islands, the wind strong from 
S.W., with heavy squalls and scant sea-room, 
the vessel began to drag. While about to let goa 
second anchor the mate dragged a Chinaman out of 
the way of the chain cable, on which another man 
struck him from behind with a chain hook. The 
mate ran aft and returned with a rifle which he 
discharged over the men’s heads to intimidate 
them. - 

Mr. Lowder interrupted, saying that if this was 

read to the wiliress for the purpose of proving the 
truth of the entry it was not admissible, but if for 
the purpose of showing that the entry was made 
on that date then it might be admitted. 
Mr. Walford submitted that it would be evi- 
dence in any case. It was said on the other side 
that there was no riot, and he wished to show that 
there had been one, as affecting the credibility of 
the man who said there was not. 

Mr. Lowder said the account was written by two 
men of what they said occurred, and it could not 
be admitted as evidence of what did as a matter 
of fact occur. 

Mr. Walford at length said he would hand the 
log to the witness in order that he might thereby 
refresh his memory. 

Examination continued—On the 31st May I 
recollect a disturbance on board the ship. ‘The 
Chinese members of the crew were the only ones 
concerned in it. It would be considered amongst 
sea-faring men as a very serious disturbance 
indeed. When the first occurrence took place the 
Chinese were unarmed, but they were afterwards. 
We had lost an anchor and chain. ‘The vessel 
was drayging; night was coming on, and 
there was a possibility of the ship being lost 
with most if not all of the people,- unless a 
heavier anchor was got up from below and bent. 
We had it up, the cable bent and ranged, and 
1 was waiting for the order from the captain, 
when I saw a sailor standing where the 
cable would have struck and probably killed 
him. Ou taking this man away I was struck from 


behind. 
by the Chinese; the first on me, when the Chinese 
were unarmed; they then went below in the fore- 
castle; and ina short time after I was called up 
from the cabin and found the deck crowded by 
Chinese armed with various weapons. ‘The captain 
told them to go forward, and their grievance if 
stated properly would be attended to. ‘They were 
ordered to go below, and when they refused they 
were forced, and on one or two of the more sen- 
sible among them being spoken to, they turned to 
and kept their watches. The carpenter, and a quar- 
ter master named Cock-eye—the-latter specially, 
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There were three or four rushes made 


who leaped on the poop and attempted to assault 
the captain—were the most violent. The captain, I 
believe, struck this man on the mouth to keep him 
off. When the deceased was lying ill I was 
applied to for opium for him a number of times. 
‘rhe boatswain, or head sailor, applied to me piin- 
cipally. 

Cross-examined—When he asked me for opium 
he did not tell me the name of the man who was 
ill. He simply said he wanted it for the man who 
was sick. He applied to me about the 3oth of June 
and the Ist of July. He had asked me before for 
himself, and then { understood it was for smoking. 
When, however, he asked ime for it for the sick 
man, he told me if was to give to the deceased, as 
in China opium was deemed good for the stomach 
in that disease. 

You are yourself, I believe, under arrest on a 
charge of shvoting one of the crew ?—I have that 
misfortune. 

With intent to murder ?—I am under arrest, but 
not with intent to murder, 

Have you read the charge against you?—I 
have. 

And you say it is not a_ charge of shooting with 
intent to murder ?—It is in the charge, but Iam 
not guilty of intent to murder. 

Re examined—I had reasons for not giving the 
man opium. ‘The captain of an English ship has 
charge of the medicine chest, and should administer 
medicine to the crew. I would not do so, and I 
had words with the captain afterwards about it. 
He thought that a little opium smoked in a pipe 
would produce sleep. But this was Chinese pre- 
pared opium, and [| told the captain [ did not 
think it would be safe to give it. While I was in 
the Chinese merchant service [ have seen deaths 
produced by it. 

Was there any thing in the condition of the 
man to make you think it would be unsafe P— 
Weill, [ heard from the men that he was very sick 
and I did not think it would be safe. You cannot 
measure it properly and it has to be put in water 
and given in that way. The man had pains in his 
belly and could not sleep, and the boatswain told 
me that he seemed to want rest. ‘There were 
laudanum, chlorodyne, and other medicines in the 
chest that could have been given. I offered to 
pive it to the captain if he would administer it. 

Did you hear any name given to the disease ?— 
Only from Captain Snow and the ‘ Medical 
Guide.” 

What did you think it was? 

Mr. Lowder objected to this question, and the 
Judge, also remarking that the witness’s opinion 
could not be of much value, Mr. Waiford did not 
press the question, 

Witness further deponed—I did not consult 
with any one on board as to the disease. I did 
not refer to the Medical Guide.” 

The case. was adjourned till ten o’clock on 
Friday forenoon. 


Fripay, September 6th, 1889. 

Captain Carozzi was again brought up to-day 
charged with the inurder of a Chinaman. 

Mr. Walford said he regretted that three of his 
witnesses on whom he relied had not appeared. 
Fle had subpoenaed them and it was very probable 
they would attend, ‘ 

The Judge thought that was somewhat vague. 

Mr. Walford said they had been subposnaed. 

The Judge asked whether they were matecial 
for the defence. 

Mr, Walford said yes, they were very material, 

Mr. Lowder said he drew the conclusion from 
what Mr. Walford had stated that these witnesses 
were purposely staying away. They were here 
this morning, and had gone away again after 
heing told to come. 
the defence to have the witnesses here. 

Mr. Walford said they had been subpoenaed and 
must appear. 

Mr. Lowder said they had only been subpeenaed 
after ten o’clock, wheu the case was set for hear- 
ing. «He submitted that the case should be pro- 
ceeded with, ; 

_ Mr. Walfold said he was in an awkward posi- 
lion. He had no reason to suppose the men would 


It was certainly the duty of * 
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go away. It was quite impossible to go on with 
the defence without these witnesses. 

‘The Judge said their not being present was a 
greal inconvenience, but he was under the impres- 
sion that everything possible had been done to 
secure their presence. But he would be glad if 
Mr. Walford would put his application in a definite 
form. 

Mr. Walford said he would call the men as soon 
as they appeared. 

The Judge—But we may be kept here waiting 
all day. 

Mr. Walford—I am told by the shipping clerk 
that they will be here at 11 o’clock in his office, so 
that an adjournment till 11 o'clock would seem to 
be safe, 

The case was adjourned till 11 o’clock, but as 
the witnesses lounged easily in under the portico 
of the Consulate five minutes afterwards, Mr. 
Walford’s subpoenas were, so to say, nipped in the 
bud, and the Court at once resumed. 

William Green, sworn, deponed—I was a sailor 
on board the Nemo. Iwas on board on the 28th 
June last, and remained on board till she arrived 
in Yokohama. On the 28th June my watch was 
from 8 to 12, withthe captain. I had no paiti- 
cular station on the deck during my watch. 
Between ten and eleven o'clock on the 28th June 
I cannot recollect who was at the wheel. I do not 
know whether or not the wheel was left between 
1o and 11 o'clock. [ do not think it was. 

Did you see the captain near the man at the 
wheel ?—The captain was on the poop. 

Did you see the man assaulted by the captain? 
—No, I did not. I recollect that a man was 
taken ill on 28th June and died on the 5th July. 
I never saw the accused ill-treat that man. I can- 
not remember on what part of the ship I was be- 
tween ten and eleven on the 28th June. 

On board the ship did you ever hear that this 
man had been ill-treated by the captain on that 
day? 

Mr. Lowder objected to this as hearsay evidence, 
but the question was allowed. 

Witness—I did not hear. Before he was laid 
up the deceased hada kind of disease that Chi- 
nese are subject to. I had never seen the class of 
disease before. It appeared on him as a swelling 
about his legs. After he was laid up I saw him on 
deck, two or three times. I saw him over the 
bow. He would go over the bow to stool. I did 
not notice anything strange abouthim, After he 
laid was up he never remained on deck to my 
knowledge. When he came on deck after being 
laid up I did not see his legs at all. 

Cross-examined—The boatswain told me that 
before he was laid up the deceased had a disease 
prevalent among Chinese. Before he was laid up 
the deceased himself gave me to understand that his 
legs were swelling. I did not see them myself. I 
was on intimate terms with the deceased. The 
occasion when he told me his legs were swelling 
was one day when I was standing near him while 
he was al the wheel. He gave me to undérstand 
that his stomach pained him. I said, ‘ What is the 
matter with you”? and he told me his legs were 
swelling. He said they were very hig, and he 
“no can stand at the wheel.” He gave me 
to understand that his legs wete bad. I did 
not report that to thé master of the ship. I 
thought it a trivial complaint. If Thad thought 
it serious I would have complained to the master. 
To tell the truth, I thought he was shamming to 
get off his duty at the wheel. 

Dr. Stuact Eldridge, sworn, deponed—I am a 
medical practitioner in Yokohama. 


Mr. Walford—I wish to describe to you a few 
symptoms, and ask you some questions. A man 
died on the 5th July, having been laid up since the 
28th June. Before the 28th June his feet and legs 
were swollen. After he was laid up he vomited 
what he drank, and there was some mixture of 
blood. Whilst laid up: he had at times great 
difficulty in breathing, and there was also swelling 
of the veins and arteries about the neck and head. 
After death the stomach is described as swollen, 
hard, and dark-coloured. From those facts are 
you able to give any information that will assist 
the Court to come to a conclusion ?—It would be 
impossible to give any diagnosis from those facts 
alone. They are entirely insufficient. ‘The swel- 
ling of the legs is a symptom of many diseases 
—kidney disease, liver disease, heart disease, or 
kakke, all produce swelling of the legs. 

Yes, but is there any of these diseases in which 
sudden collapse is liable to follow ?—Yes, it might 
possible happen in any of them. The symptoms, 
with the exception of the presence of blood in the 
vomit, suggest kakke rather any of the other dis- 
eases I have mentioned—that is, the difficulty of 
breathing, the swelling of the veins of the neck, 


ticularly. Discoloration after death, and swelling 
of the abdomen, unless very excessive, might arise 
from many causes. Much, too, would depend on 
the nature of the discoloration. 

Supposing it to be true that the deceased was 
not able to stool or make water, would that in- 
fluence your opinion ?—Very much. ‘That would 
be no part of kakke or of the other diseases I have 
mentioned. —, 

Could you in that case say what the cause of 
death was ?—I could give no direct diagnosis even 
then; only a reasonable supposition. 

What would your supposition be ?—Those 
symptoms would agree with sudden retention 
from stricture. In many cases of old stricture, 
all the urinary ompans being more or less af- 
fected secondarily, you find swelling of the legs. 
It might also be due to an injury, rupturing the 
bladder. 

. How long would a patient survive the injury ?— 
About 15 per cent. of the cases on record have 
survived over five days and some even longer after 
the actual rupture. ‘Those symptoms miyht also 
be caused by an injury to the peroneum, if neglected 
—a very common occurrence—breaking the urethra 
deep down in the peroneum. I may say tha’ 
sometimes very trifling causes will produce reten- 
tion of urine—where stricture has already existed. 
I mean suddenly: a little cold, a little excess in 
drink, or anything of that kind; it sometimes 
seems to come on spontaneously. Supposing: that 
it came on by stricture the patient of course could 
be relieved surgically. In many cases relief could 
be afforded by the prompt use of the catheter. 
Vomiting of blood would have no part in stricture; 
difficulty of breathing might arise from the swel- 
ling upwards of the abdomen ; swelling of the veins 
is not necessarily a symptom of stricture, but it 
occurs in a small degree before death from many 
causes. In kakke swelling of the veins is excessive. 

Mr. Lowder had no questions to ask. 

Henry James Snow, sworn, deponed—I am the 
owner of the Nemo. Iwas on board on the 28th 
of June last. I remember the man who died on 
the 5th of July, and who was laid up on the 28th 
June. TI saw him the same day that he was laid 
up—I cannot say how long before—and every day | stood as it was. 
before in fact. Before he was laid up he was suf- Mr. Walford said in that case he would not 
fering slightly from what I took to be kakke or] lead further evidence on the point. 
something of that nature, I thought so, having Edward Marshall, sworn, deponed—I was a 
seen the same disease in Japanese. He had] sailor on board the Nemo, and knew the Chinese 
swelling of the legs; the swelling on being pressed | sailor who was taken ill on the 28th June and died 
retained the impression fur some time, ‘There was] on the sth July. He had symptoms of illness be- 
no other symptom that Tcan particulatly-call to | fore he was taken ill. His leg was swolicn. I 
mind. ‘The man complained of being unwell.) saw it. I saw him after he was laid up. He was 
He had the swelling and complained of being | kind of swelled, and panting for breath. He did 
unwell a few days before he was laid up, as far as] not tell me that he had been struck by anybody. 
Ican remember, To the best of my belief 1 saw] [ never heard on board that he had been struck by 
him on the 28th of June before he was taken be- any one the day that he went below. 
low—for a few minutes only. I should think it] Cross-examined—It was the right leg that was 
would be about 8 or g o'clock. I saw the man] swollen. [am quite positive of that. 
several times while lie was laid up. I ascertained Mr. Walford said that concluded the evidence 
from the man himself his feelings, and I consulted | for the defence. . 
with the boatswain and the sailor we call on board The Judge then in the usual way asked the 
No. 1, with the object of finding out if he had] prisoner whether he had any thing to say, warning 


suffered from anything of the kind before. They] him that what he did say would be used in evi- 
all told me that the man had suffered from] dence against him. 


a similar disease before. I looked into Lan- Accused said—I wish to say that the charge is 
kaster’s ‘ Domestic Medicine” but could find false and malicious; that I never struck the de- 
nothing but a short note on” bert-beri, | which | cessed, either with clubs or in any other manner, 
is kakke. The boatswain told me that it was] o- Licked him, on the 28th of the month, on the 
called in English dropsy. IL also looked up day I am charged with having struck him, or 
dropsy in the book and found that some of the] 1) any other time, excepting that perhaps on one 
man’s symptoms coincided with what the book, occasion a week after we left Shanghai, when 
and others did not. I saw the man several times] 1 struck several men who refused to come: ont 
injlig buiik... Hiv. legs were swollen, bis: stomach and work in squally weather in the night time. 
was slightly swollen, and he complained of preat He might have been among them, but I do not 


pain about the region of the navel. He did not know. When Isay I struck them, I mean with 
tell me at any time that he had been struck by any- my hands, not with an instrament. When the 
body. He was a man whom I knew well among’ crew, a dozen men, made their mutinous attack 
the crew; he was one of my boat’s crew. I dont upon me, armed with various iron weapons, hatch 
remember seeing him on deck at all after he was bars, crowbars, and axes, one wi(ha knife or chisel 
laid up. Thave no recollection of any assault on | "1 could not see which in the melée—I simply 
this man on the 28th June. It was never reported to picked up a small club that we used in the boats 
me that that particular man had been assaulted on as an otter club. I simply drove them forward on 
the 28th June. I cannot recollect where Twas} ai three occasions with it alone, and only using iton 
between ten and eleven o clock on that day—pro-| ie man who was threatening me with aweapon. I 
bably in the cabin. I have looked into my diary, | further wish to say, that the deceased was a man 
and I find that during the 28th June there were | of mall stature, one of the smallest of the crew, 
cals and light W.S.W. breezes, with slight fog.| oq was very willing up to the day that I gave 
Nothing occurred to make me think the ship | im permission to go forward and lie up; and had 
changed her course that Re Her Course 1 T reason lo punish him IT would not require two 
would be between S. and S.S.W. judging from | Tygian clubs and my boots to doso. I have a 
our destination and the direction of the wind. But remark to make about my official log. ‘The state- 
I could not say positively. ment in my log, which I hold to, says the man 

With that breeze and that course, supposing the | died after four days’ sickness or illness. I wish to 
wheel had been left for four or five minutes, would | say that when as master of a ship I log a man for 
anything have occurred to bring it to your notice? | sickness [ mean some serious sickness. I attended 
—T think not. this man for four days, when he had symptoms of 

Why not ?—The wind being lightand the vessel | dropsy. A fortnight or more previous Thad seen 
very easily steered, if the sails were properly his legs and did not know what to make of the 
and the sudden collapse. trimmed she would continue on her course without sickness. He was simply stiff in his joints, and on 

Does the condition of the body as described j any one touching the wheel hardly, : several occasions before he laid up, as we hada 
after death afford you any assistance?—Not par- For as long as 4 or 5 minutes ?—Possibly, 1 large crew and one man is not missed, I allowed 


daresay. My cabin is aft on the port side. It 
is so placed that I must have heard any noise on 
deck near the wheel. 

Cross-examined—I believe the deceased was 
confined to his bunk for the whole time from 28th 
June will his death. (Shown official log.) ‘The 
writing of the entry shown me on page 17, the 
first entry, is Captain Carrozzi's I believe. 
{The entry was as follows:—July 5th, 1889 at 5 
a.m. Lat. 48° 31 N.; long 145.52 E. Seah Yuen 
Pow expired atter four days sickness, symptoms 
of dropsy, treated him according to instructions 
in Medical Guide. On the roth inst. on arrival 
at Rashua Island, his remains were cremated at 
the request of his shipmates. He left no effects. 
July rith, 1889. F. Fred. Carozzi, Master, J. H. 
Hallman, Mate.] On the 28th June we would be 
within 20 or 30 miles of Makanrushi, one of the 
Kurile Islands. 

Adjourtied, 

On resuming at two o’clock, 

Walter Belville, sworn, deponed—I was a sailor 
on board the Nemo, 1 knew a Chinaman who was 
taken ill on the 28th June and died on the sth 
July. Ido not know whether he was ill before the 
28h June. He had complained to me once be- 
fore.” He told me that he had a pain across the 
stomach, and he gave me to understand that he 
thought his stomach was going to swell. I should 
think that was four or five days before he was laid 
up. I saw him once after he was laid up. I saw 
lim over the ship’s bows, where the men go to re- 
lieve themselves. 

Whilst on board did you hear any report that 
the man had been assaulted on the morning of 
the 28th June? 

Mr. Lowder objected, but the question was 
allowed. 

Witness—I did not hear it. During the voyage 
there was a disturbance among the Chinese on 
board the ship. 

Was it a serious disturbance ?7—Well, it would 
have been if the captain had not stopped it. 

Mr. Lowder said evidence on that point had 
already been given, and there had been no cross- 
examination on the subject, so that the matter 
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him to leave the wheel. His bowels and lungs 
were bad only four days to my knowledge. I have 
nothing further to say, your Honour. 

Asked if he wished to sign his deposition accused 
said he did not care, but if there was anything in 
signing it he would do so. : 

The Judge said he could if he chose. 

Accused then signed his deposition. ; 

The Judge—The voluminous evidence that has 
been adduced in this preliminary trial is of such a 
nature that it only remains now for me to commit 
you, Felice Frederick Carozzi, to stand your trial 
on acharge of having feloniously, wilfully, and of 
your malice aforethought, on the 28th day of 
June last, killed and murdered one Seah Yuen 


Pow, against the peace of our Lady the Queen, her 


crown and dignity. 
The Court then rose. 


LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
. ad ete 
{Reuter “Sprout” ro “ Japan Matr.”’] 


London, August 31st. 


At a'meeting of the Tea Dealers’ Association 
it was resolved that, unless the Dock Directors 
yield to-day, the Association will arrange with 
“the wharfingers to throw open the wharves and 
engage labourers on the terms demanded. 

London, September 2nd. 

A monster meeting of workmen took place 
yesterday in Hyde Park, at which not fewer than 
150,000 persons were present, the demonstra- 
tion being held to agitate the wages question. 
The crowds were orderly, and the various 
speakers declared that strikes would follow if the 
demands of the men were not complied with. 


Parliament has been prorogued. 


London, September 4th. 


The Dock Committee has refused to comply 
with the demands of the Tea Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, and shipowners now employ their own 
labourers for unloading vessels that arrive home. 
The strike has extended to the Liverpool Docks. 


(Havas Teceacrams]. 
. Paris, August 15th. 
The Emperor Francis Joseph has left Ger- 
many on his return to Vienna. 
The Emperor of Germany leaves for Stras- 
burg on Tuesday, the zoth August. 


Paris, August 18th. 


The Paris population cheered the procession 
of Mayors of Communes. The ceremony was 
most imposing. The President of the Republic 
was received with indescribable enthusiasm. 


Paris, August 21st. 


The. Emperor of Germany was coldly received 
on his journey to Strasburg. 


MAIL STEAMERS. 


——_—-  -- 
THM NEXT MAQL IS pur 
from Europe, 
vid Hongkong. per M.M.Co.- — Saturday, Sept. 7th. 


From Hongkong. per P. & O. Co. Saturday, Sept. 7th. 
From Canada, &c. per C. P. M. Co. Monday, Sept. gth.t 
From Hongkong. per C. P.M. Co. Tuesday, Sept, roth.§ 
From America... per O. & U, Co. Tuesday, Sept. soth.|] 
From Europe, via 

Hongkong ...perN. D. Lloyds. Wednesday, Sep. 11th. 
From Shanghai, I 

Nagasaki & ¢ per N.Y. K. 

Kobe .........08e 5 
From America ... per P. M. Co. Thursday, Sept. 19th.## 


Friday, Sept. 13th. 


* Calédonien left Kobe on September 6th. + Ancona left Kobe on 
September 6th. The Lydia (with English mail) left Hongkong 
on September and, and Is due on Monday, the oth. ¢ Port Augusta 
left Vancouver, BC., on August 23rd. § Abyssinia left Shang- 
hai on September 3rd. Arabic lett San Francisco on August 
aand. @& General Werder (with German mail) left Hongkony on 


September sth. ** City of Sydney left San Francisco on Aug. 3tst. 
YHE NEXT MAIL LEAVES 
For Europe, via ; 
Hongkong ... per P. & O. Co, Saturday, Sept. 7th. 


For Shanghai, ) 
Kobe, and ¢ per N.Y. K, 
Nagasaki ... | 

For Canada, &c. per C. P. M. Co. Thursday, Sept. 12th. 


For Europe, via 
Hongkong...... pec N.D. Lloyds, 
per O. & O. Co. 


For America. 
Bor America.. ... per P. M. Co- 


‘Tuesday, Sept. roth. 


Sunday, Sept. rsth. 
Friday, Sept. 20th. 
Saturday, Sept. 28th. 


LATEST SHIPPING. 
— ---—- >— 
ARRIVALS. 


Satkio Maru, Japanese steamer, 2,240, Conner, 
goth August,—Shanghai vid Kobe 2gth Au- 
gust, General.— Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

F. Weissenhorn, German ship, 2,024, W. von 

~ Thulen, goth August,— New Yqrk 24th March, 
70,300 cases Oil and General.—China and 
Japan Trading Co. 

Nemo, British schooner, 146, Carozzi, 30th Au- 
gust,—North Pacific 24th August, Seals and 
Otters. —Snow. 

City of Peking, American steamer, 3,128, J. M. 
Cavarly, 31st August,—San Francisco r4th 
August, Mails and General.—P. M.S.S. Co. 

Gaelic, British steamer, 2,690, Pearne, 31st Au- 
gust,—Hongkong 26th August, General.—O. 
& O. S.S.Co. . 

Flintshive, British steamer, 1,870, Dwyer, 31st 
August, — Kobe 2gth August, General. — 

. Adainson, Bell & Co. 

Nisam, British steamer, 1,615, Creery, 31st Au- 
gust,—Hongkong roth August, vid Nagasaki 
and Kobe, General.—P. & O. S.N. Co. , 

Falls of Inversnaid, Biitish steamer, 1,709, G. 
Bardo, 2nd September,—Batoum 8th July, 
vid Nagasaki, Oil.—Samuel Samuel & Co. 

Norma, British schooner, 52, C. Johnson, 2nd Sep- 
tember,—Pacific Islands 15th July, General. 

. Ralston, 

Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,259, Ilaswell, 
3rd September,—Kobe 2nd September, Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Therese, German bark, 390, Moller, 5th Septem- 
ber, —Takao roth August, Sugar.—Chinese. 


‘ DEPARTURES, 

Nantes le Havre, French steamer, 1,182, Jaffery, 
31st August, —Kobe, General.—J. de Vigan. 

Hesperia, German steamer, 1,050, Madsen, 1st 
September,—Kobe, General.—Simon, Evers 
& Co. 

lraouaddy, French steamer, 2,363, Paul, 1st Sep- 
tember,—Shanghai vid Kobe, Mails and Ge- 
neral.—Messayeries Maritimes Co. 

Nestor, British steamer, 1,269, Elder, rst Septem- 
ber,—Kobe, General.—Butterfield & Swire. 

Verona, Buitish steamer 1,876, EF. Speck, 1st 
September,—Hongkong, vid Kobe and Na- 
gasaki, Mails and General. —P. & O.S.N. Co. 

City of Peking, American steamer, 3,000, J. M. 
Cavatly, 3rd September,—Hongkong, Mails 
and General.—P. M.S.S. Co. 

Rio Lima (4), Portuguese gunboat, Captain J. R. 
Santa Barbara, 3rd September,-—Kobe. 
Satkio Maru, Japanese steamer, 2,240, G. W. Con- 
ner, 3rd September,—Shanghai and ports, 
Mails and General._—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Albany, British steamer, 1,489, Potter, 4th Sep- 
Cues ele General.—Adamson, Bell & 

0. 

Gaelic, British steamer, 4,205, Pearne, 4th Septem- 

ber,—San Francisco, Mails and General.—O. 
& O.S.S. Co. 

Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,359, Haswell, 
4th September,— Kobe, Mails and General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Omaha (12), U.S. corvette, Captain McNair, 5th 
September,— Kobe. i 


PASSENGERS. 
ARRIVED. 


Per British steamer Vtsam, from Hongkong, vid 
Nagasaki and Kobe :—Lieutenant Power in cabin ; 
Messrs. C. Booth, and Pow Wing in second class ; 
and 3 Chinese in steerage. 

Per American steamer City of Peking, from San 
Francisco :—Rev. and Mrs. H. Mitchell, Dr. B. 
C. Atterbury, Dr. Scriba, Miss Mary E. Stanley, 
Mr. F. Stearns, Dr. and Mrs, Goldsbury, Dr. and 


| Mrs. McBride and two children, Dr. E. Norfleet, 


U.S.N., Dr. and Mrs. D. E. Osborne and son, 
Mr. H. D. Leland, Miss Helen Stanley, Mr. 
Yamazaki Kazo, and Dr. and Mrs. S. J. Atwood 
and two children in cabin. For Hongkong: 
Messrs. S. Ashton, E. Tresilian, and P. D. Morris 
‘in cabin. 

Per British steamer Gaelic, from Hongkong :— 
Captain and Mrs. Middleton, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Chater, J. Rambert, Mr. Kun Sam, Mr. and 
Mrs. Chas. D. Harman and servant, Miss R. E. 
Wright, and Mr. and Mrs. Canden in cabin; and 
2 passengers in steerage. For San Francisco: 
Rev. and Mrs. H. Thomson, Captain Blackburn, 
Dr. J. H. Lockhead, Mr. Pue Sing Moo, Mr. 
Wang Dai Sai, Mr. and Mrs. W. H. ‘Taylor, Dr. 
A. Hung, Mr. and Mrs. Peeples, Mrs. Cheek, and 
3 eee and servant, and Master Cheek in 
cabin. 


DEPARTED. 


Per British steamer Port Fairy, for Vancouver, 
B.C. :—Messrs. Coulson, Band, Alfred East, M. 
Ishizaka, and T. Cassell in cabin. From Hong- 
kong: Messrs. Paul Beran, and G. T. Tickell in 
cabin, and 63 Chinese in steerage. 

Per French steamer /raouaddy, for Shanghai vid 
Kobe :—Mrs. Harson and child, Mrs. Morrison, 
Mrs. Allen, three children and amah, Mc. and Mrs. 
P. Nicolas and child, Dr. M. Hirayama, Messrs. 
Henri Devere, H. A. Grell, E. 1. Joseph, Charles 
Bond, and Bérard in cabin, 

Per British steamer Verona, for Hongkong, vid 
Kobe and Nayasaki:—Miss Pearson, Miss Har- 
greaves, Mr. and Mrs, Lightwood and amah, Mr. 
and Mrs. Cartim, Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Paiker, 
Rey. W. WeSton, Lieut. Young, R.A., Messrs. T. 
Smith, F. C. Dohman, Tai Tuck ‘Tong, S. Barff, 
and Yueda Kenjo in cabin; and 1 Chinese in 
steerage. 

Per American steamer City of Peking, for Hong- 
kong :—Mr. and Mrs. H. Bateson Wright, Mr. 
Ezra’s four children, European servant, and native 
servant, Miss Falcke and native servant, Mr. and 
Mis. Saunders, Dr..J. A. Otte, Mr. P. McL. 
Walters, and Mr. D. Heron in cabin. 

Per British steamer Gaelic, for San Francisco: 
—H.E. Choy (Chinese Minister) and suite of 18, 
Mrs. B. A. Valentine and three children, Captain 
Blackburu, Dr. S. Fl. Lockhead, Mr. D. A. Henry, 
Mr. and Mrs. Peoples, Mrs. Cheek, three children, 
and servant, Master Cheek, Rev. C. Hl. Coates, 
Chaplain, R.N., Mc. S. Tsulahara, Mr. J. Mata, 
Mr. Y. Igarashi, Mr. S. G. Caswell, Mr. L. Wa- 
tanabe, Mr. W. W. Rockhill, Eogineer R. D. 
‘Taylor, P.A., U.S.N., Mr. C. Weiller, Dr. J. 
Sanger, Messrs. S. C. Clark, Sam Sing Moo, 
Wong Dai Sai, and I. Hieaya in cabin’ 


LATEST COMMERCIAL, 
ee eee 
IMPORITS. 


The Yarn market remains much in the same 
position as it was a week ago, the higher prices 
asked by holders of English spinnings checking 
business. ‘There has beey an improved enquiry 
for 42’s, and prices are again higher. Bombays 
have again been dealt in to a fair extent, and the 
sales reported show that holders have accepted 
rather lower prices. In Shirtings there has been 
a slight enquiry, but the prices offered are still too 
low. Woollens have remained quiet. 

Yarns.—Sales for the week aie 1,200 bales 
English and 650 bales Bombays. 

SHIRTINGS.—5,000 pieces. 

ITALIANS.—1,000 pieces. 

COTTON VARNS. 


Nos. 16/24, Ordinary. #29 50 to 39 50 
Nos. 16/24, Medium ...... 30.50 tov 32.00 
Nos. 16/24, Good to Best 32.00 to 32.95 
Nos. 16/24, Reverse ......... 33.00 to 34.00 
Nos. 28,32, Ordinary... 32.00 to 33.00 
Nos. 28 32, Medium ...... 33-00 to 344.25 
Nos. 28:32, Good to est ...... 34.00 to 35.75 
Nos. 38/42, Medium to Best 37.00 to 40.25 
No. 32s, Two-fold o..00000 0. 36.£0 to 37.50 
No. 42s, Iwo-fold ... 39 Q0 to 42.00 
No. 20s, Bombay 23.00 to 29.50 
No. 16s, Boinbay 27.00 to 23.25 
Nos. to/t4, Bombay .......... 23.50 to 25.50 


COTTON PIECE GOUODs. 
ree perce, 


Cuey Shirtings —84 1h, 384 yds. 3yinches $1.75 2.25% 
Grey Shitlings—gih, 38} yds. 4sinches 2.20 
P. Cloth—71b, 24 yar ds, gzinches .... 0 1.45 
Indigo Shictinys—12 yards, gyinches... 1.30 
Prints—Assorted, 24 yatds, 30 inches... 1.70 2.30 
Cotton—Italians and Salteens Black, 32 hea rane, 

C dnches ice ceeereerens OOP WO O05 
Turkey Reds—1J to 24th, 24 yards, 30 Pevigeg, 


oe AACHES eee ae 110 tO 1 40 
Vurkey Reds~24 to 31h, 24 yards, 30 
C ANCHES ee eeeteetetec esters 045 lO 175 
Turkey Reds—34 to 41h, 24 yards, 30 
INCHES ee eieceeseeeeetessttrereseee 2.00 tua 230 
Velvets—Black, 35 yards, 22inches ... 4.75 to 6.15 
Victoria Lawns, 12 yards, 42-3 inches... 0.60 to 0.72 
Vaffachelas, 12 yards, 43inches 0.38 lo 2.25 
WOOLLENS. 
Plain O:teans, 4o 42 yards, 32inches... $400 tu 5 50 
Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches best 0.274 to 324 
Italian Cloth, 30 yatds, 32 inches 
Medium... wi. cccee ce cseececeens 0.224 to 264 
Italian Cloth, go yards, 32 inches 
Common eee 0098 to 224 
Mousscline de I_aine—Crape, 24 yards, 
BE ANChES Le renee Ong Le v.64 
Cloths—Pilots, 54 @ 56inches ......... 0.30 to 0.35 
Cloths— Presidents, 54 @ 56 inches 0.50 to 0.60 
Cloths—Union, 54 @ s6inches ......... 0.35 ta 0.60 
Blankets—Scarlet and Green, 4 lo 34 1h, 
ON Mi roicas Galois enter rueceuleds vow kee 9.33 luv a 38 


MICTALS. 
Prices from home come continually dearer, and 
some little movement has been made here, buyers 
siving slightly better offers but nothing like the 


== 
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equivalent of home rates. Quotations may be 
left unchanged, but are Stronger and inclining to 
a slight rise. 


rR rice, 


Wlat Bats, finch wccccceccsccescees $3.00 tv 3.05 
lat Bars, dineho. 3-10 to 3.15 
Round and square up to Finch 2.95 to 3.15 
Nailrod, assorted... ccecae 2.90 to 3.00 
Nailiod, small size .... 310 lo 3.20 
Iron Plates, assorted . 3-30 tu 3.60 
Sheet [rons 3.80 to 4 20 
Galvanized Iron sheets . 6.80 to 7.00° 
Wire Nails, assorted . 4-10 lo 4.90 
Tin Plates, per hox 5.00 to 5.30 
Pig Iron, No. 3 0... 1.50 to 1455 


KEROSENE, 
Buyers have entered the market freely both for 
spot and arrival. Quotations generally are down, 
but have for the time touched bottom, the distribut- 
ing market in ‘Tokyo showing some signs of revival. 
Fresh supplies have come in, the Weitssenhorn with 
70,000 cases Comet and the Falls of Inversnaid 

with 50,000 cases Russian. . 
QUOTATIONS. 

HO Oe tee cee cee ene canna nae eaeee Nom. 
te weeeee $1.95 lo 2.00 
‘Nom. 1.90. to 1.95 
1.874 to 1.924 


Chester ... 
Comet 


Russian oe. cecesceseseessectscessee ss 
SUGAR. 
Since last_ reports there has been an active 

demand for Formosa Sugar at higher rates, prices 

having gone up fully 25 cents per picul with a pros- 
pect of a further advance. Following ate the 
sales of Brown ‘Takao :—7,000 piculs at $4.10 per 
picul, 13,000 piculs at $4.15 per picul, 7,550 piculs 
at $4.22 per picul, and 4,920 piculs at $4.25 per 
picul ; total, 32,470 piculs of Brown ‘Takao. ‘laiwan- 
foo (China Brown) fetched $3.75 per picul for 

2,600 piculs, which is an advance of 15 cents per 

picul. White Refined has not participated to 

any extent in the demand, only parcels equal to ac- 
tual requirements having been taken. The sales 
are :—1go piculs at $9.78 per picul, 516 piculs at 

$8.75, 99 piculs at $8.40, 1,250 piculs at $8.48, 100 

Ppiculs at $6.73, and 50 piculs at $6.38; total, 2,135 

piculs. ‘The market on the whole is firm for all 

brands on offer. The German back Therese 
arrived on the 5th instant with 8,200 piculs, 
consigned to one firm. There is a steamer due 
here shortly with a small quantity of Formosa 


Sugar. Following are the ruling prices :-— 
ree ricue, 
White Refined ...... sues $6.85 lO 9.60 
Manila + 4:20 to 4.40 
Taiwanfoo . 3-60 to 3.75 
Pentama.... 3-30 to 3.45 
Namiida 2.90 to 3.00 
Cake .......... 3-90 to 4.00 
Brown Takao 4.25 to 4.30 


EXPORTS. 
RAW SILK, 


Our last issue was of the 3oth ultimo, since which 
date settlements by foreign hongs lave amounted 
to 1,487 piculs divided thus :—Hanks 21, Filatures 
685, Re-veels 613, Kakeda 129, Oshu 39. Addi- 
tional to these figures we have direct shipments 
302 bales, making total export trade for the week 
about 1,800 piculs. 

During the first part of the interval under re- 
view the rush was for America. This was soon 
over, and the Enropean buyers have now taken up 
the tale and a large business is passing for that 
direction at somethardening of prices for fine des- 
criptions, Supplies have come to hand on a fair 
scale, but have scarcely kept pace with business 
done, and the stock-list shows a reduction of 300 
piculs on the week. , 

Dealers begin to assert that the crop is much 
less than first estimate, and that we shall not have 
40,000 piculs available for export this season, 
Whether this be so or no time alone will prove: 
so far, they have not hesitated to sell as fast as 
they can, which fact is certainly prima facté evi- 
dence against any short crop. At the moment 
holders are much encouraged by the large amount 
of business done of late and are not quile so eager 
to go on; some of them indeed lying to make 
an improvement in quotations for /idatures and 
Re-reels. a 

There have been three shipping opportunities 
since we last wrote, the English, French, and 
American mail steamers all ees good quantity, 
The Verona (1st) had 374 bales for Europe. The 
Iraouaddy (1st) carried 625 bales for same des- 
tination, while the Gaelic (4th) took 880 bales for 
the New York trade. ‘These departures bring the 
present export figures up to 7,085 piculs, against 
5,214 last year and 5,932 at some date in 1687. 

Hanks.—Several parcels have been taken into 
godown, but rejections have reduced the actual 
business to about 23 piculs. Recent sales include 
the following :—Shimonita $525, Annaka $510, 
Matbashi $500, Hachafi $480. ; 

Filatures.—A large business in this department, 
and seller are not so anxious to go on at current 


gawa $660, Tokusinsha $650, 


8610. 
' eception at quotations. 


lots, but very little is passing in Sendai. 
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rates, in fact a sale or two has been made at 
something above the lowest point touched a weck 
ago. Of late the trade has again run upon 
European kinds.  Afino (best) being done at $715, 
Vechu (best) $720, Usen $705, Koshte and Shinshu 
(fine size) at $680. In full sizes the chief sales were 
made a week ago on the following bases :—Hase- 
Inasha $650, Kai- 
meisha $645, Shunmeisha $640, Tokosha $6373, with 
lower grades at $635, $630, and $625. 
Re-reels.—Latge business, some of the chief 


Foshu marks being taken in quantity at the follow- 


ing prices :—Kanrakusha $620, Tortotse 


$6173, 
Five Girl $6173, : 


Kiito Shokas $615, Kirthana 
Other grades have also met with a good 


Kakeda.—Small doings herein, and the market 


has been weak. Quality is not invariably good 
this year, and some buyers will not take hold at all, 


Oshu.—Hamatsuki have been taken in small 


QUOTATIONS. —-NEW SILK. 


HWanks—No. 4 wc. f _ 
Nanks—No. 2 (Shinshu). $540 to 545 
Hanks—No, 2 (Joshu) - §30 to 535 


Hanks—No, 
Uanks—No. 
Hanks—No 


24 (Shinshu) . 
24 (Joshu) ... 
24 tog... 


+ 530 to 535 
» §20 to 525 
» 510 to 515 


Hanks—No. 3... +» 500 to 505 
Hanks—No. 44 neces 490 to 495 
Vilatures—Extra 10/12 deniers |... 735 to 740 
Filatures—Extra 13/15 deniers... - 655 to 660 
Filatures—No. 1, 10/13 deniers ... 700 to 710 
Vilatures—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 denie 640 to 650 
Filatures—No, 14, 13/16, 14/17 deniers 620 to 630 
Filatures—No. 2, 10/15 deniers ... 66v to 670 
Filatures—No. 2, 14/18 deniers . 6v0 to 610 
Filatures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers . tsaeere 580 to 590 
Re-reels—Extra .....0...cccccccceeeeseeeees Nom. - 

Re-reels—(Shinshu & Oshu) Best No. 1......... 640 tu 650 
Re-reels—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers ......... 615 to 620 
Re-reels—No, 14, 13/16, 14/17 deniers 605 to 610 
Re-reels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers .... 585 to 505 
Re-reels—No. 2}, 14/18 deniers. - 570 to 580 
Re-reels—No. 3, 14/20 deniers . 550 to 560 
Kakedas—Fxtra 640 to 650 
Kakedas—No.1 .., 620 to 630 
Kakedas—No. 14 ... 600 to 610 
Kakedas—No. 2 580 to. 590 
Kalkedas—No. 24 570 to 575 
Kakedas—No. 3... 560 to 565 


ve. §50 to 555 
+» 540 to 545 
s+ 540 to 545 
+» §30 to 540 
+ 510 to 520 


Kakedas—No. 34 
Kakedas—No. 4... 
Oshu Sendai—Nao, 24 
Hamatsuki—Now1, 2... 
Hamatsuki—No. 3, 4 
Sodai—No. a4 cece cceeeescesscees 


Export Raw Silk Tables to 6th Sept., 1889 :— 


Sano 1889 90. 188-8, 1884-88, 

Batma. Bates, Rates, 

Marope coc 39907 2,752 2,825 
America oo. 0... ccc cece 31509 2,389 2,956 
Total f Bales 7,016 5,141 5,781 
ere 2 Piculs 7,085 5,214 5,932 
Settlementsand Direct 2 GMs: EN ONES 
Export from ist July } 8,800 51200 6,100 
Stock, 6th Sep. ....... 4,300 8,300 9,600 
Available supplies lo date 13,100 13,500 15,700 


WASTE SILK. . 
There has been a large business doing in this 


branch at advancing rates, and 1,400 piculs have 


follows :— 


Kibtso 642, 


been settled during the week 
Pierced Cocoons 280, Noshi 475, 
AMawata 3. 


The buying has been chiefly for Switzerland, 


as 


and has been confined to one or two dealers who 


have had the market pretty much to themselves. 
Prices have been pushed up a little all round, but 
especially for the better kinds of Noshi. 


Supples of Waste are ample and the total stock 
is now 8,000 piculs. 

There have been three shipping Opportunities 
during the interval. ‘The Verona had 173 bales 
Noshi and Kibiso for Marseilles and Trieste; the 
Traouaddy 49 bales various descriptions for Mar- 
seilles and London; and the Nestor also took 11 
bales Noshi and Kibiso for London, hese depar- 
tures make the present export 1,217 piculs, against 
1,294 last year and 1,530 at same date in 1887. 

Pierced Cocoons.—Large transactions are said 
to be in progress, but at present only about 300 
piculs have been declared, the price paid “for 
Best (75 bu) being $112}. 

Noshi.— Considerable buying herein, chiefly in 
Oshu sorts, at from $120 to $136. Some flatures 
Rokkosha also done at $1424, which p:ice shows a 
rise of about $5 since a week ago. 

Kibiso.—Heavy settlements, all grades gelling 
ashare of the trade. Best Filatures are up to 
$120, and Foshu has heen done in quantity at 
$373, $40, $424, $45, and Afino $60. 

Mawata.—A sample bale was packed at $200, 
but nothing more has been done so far. 


227 


Best... Nom. 

wa +.§$140 to 145 
+ 125 tO 130 
+ 115 to 120 
+ 125 to 1373 


sees one 


: 120 to 135 


87} 
80to 82 
+ 11§ to 120 
bedin oo + Tos to 10 
3oto go 
70 to 80 
to 60 
Kibiso—Joshu, Good to Fair... z to su 
[piles eas Middling to 35 to 40 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Good ............. 4Oto 45 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Mediun to Low goto 35 
Kibiso—Neri, Good to Common .. ve oe 
Mawata—Good to Best ........... steteseeeaseeee (90 t0 210 
Export lable Waste Silk to 6th Sept., 1889 :— 
Saason 1889-90, 1868-89, 1885.88, 
. Picous, Picuns, Pictures. 
Waste Silk... ec ccc aes 1,195 1,291 1,527 
Pierced Cocoons ......... 22 3 3 
5,217 1,294 1,530 
Setllementsand Direct FICULS, PICULS, rIcuLs, 
Export from ist July } 3,300 450 24300 
Stock, 6th September... 8,000 8,650 8,500 
Available supplies todate 11,300 9,100 10,800 


Exchange has been higher again in the interval 
but has receded once more to last week’s rates :— 
Lonpon, 4 m/s. Credits, 3/12; Documents 3/1; 
6m/s. Credits, 3/2; Documents 3/24; New York, 
30 d/s. U.S.G., $763; 4 m/s. U.S.G., $77; Parts, 


4 m/s, fes. 3.96; 6 m/s. fes. 3.98. 
Estimated Silk Stock, 6th September, 1889 :— 
Raw. PICULS, Wastes. PicuLs, 
Hanks wo... eee 725 | Cocoons ........c cece. 1,075 
Filatures Noshi-ito - 2,650 
Re-reels Kibiso ... + 4,150 
Kakeda Mawata wee (65 
Oshu .... Sundries ...... cca 60 
Taysaam Kinds 


Total piculs ...... 8,000 

. TEA. 

The demand for Tea has been stronger, settle. 
ments for the week amounting to 4,290 piculs, 
consisting mostly of Medium and grades below: 
The Canadian market has tuled firm, with a good 
demand for Common to Medium sotts, and the 
above settlements will nearly all go to that quarter. 
Total settlements at Yokohama and Kobe are:— 
Yokohama 161,395 piculs, Kobe 111,000 piculs, 
making a total of 272,395 piculs, as compared with 
268,000 piculs at the coresponding date in 1888. 
Following are the Tea shipments from Japan as 
furnished by the Yokohama Chamber ‘of Com- 
merce:—The Suez Canal steamer Altonower 
sailed from Kobe on the 25th inst. with 324,677 
Ibs. for New York and 77,297 Ibs. for Canada; the 
Port Fairy sailed on the 3oth inst. with 8,357 Ibs. 
for New York, 174,317 Ibs. for Chicago, and 
247,254 Ibs. for Canada~ altogether 429,928 Ibs. 
from Kobe. ‘The’ same steamer took hence 
32,733 Ibs. for New York 320,954 Ibs. for Chica 0, 
223,526 Ibs. for Canada, and 34,422 Ibs. for San 
Francisco—total 611,635 lbs. ‘The Gaelic sailed 
on the 4th inst. with 374,738 Ibs. from Yokohama, 
to be distributed as follows :—17,403 lbs. for New 
York, 36,894 Ibs. for Chicago, 296,641 Ibs. for San 


Francisco, and 23,800 Ibs. for Canada. The 
steamer Aldany sailed on the 5th inst. with 96,693 
Ibs. for New York, and 38,707 Ibs. for Canada, 
Prices remain unchanged. 
PER PICUL, 
COMMON o.ececcsceccescee ceca sae coesesseeeens $:2 & under 
Good Common 13 to 14 
Medium .......... 15 to 16 
Good Medium . 17 to 18 
Pine on... 19 to at 
Finest ... 22 to 24 
Choice 26 up’ds 


Choicest |... 
Extra Choicest .... ae ‘ 
a” 
EXCIIANGE., 
Exchange saw a further advance during the 


interval, but at the close receded to last- week’s 
rates, 


Nominal 


Sterling—Bank Bills on demand. sense 3/05 
Sterling—Bank 4 months?’ sight .... = 3/t 
Steriing—Private 4 months’ sight . 3 | 
Steriing—Private 6 months’ sight . « 3/2 
On Paris—Bank sight ................ . 3.88 
On Paris—Private 6 months’ sight. + 3-99 
On Hongkong—Bank sight ...........- oY /, dis. 
On Hongkong—Private 10 days’ Sight ...... a4 5, dis, 
On Shanghai—Bank sight ................ 73 
On Shanghai—Private 10 days’ sight ...... 73 
On New York—Bank Bills on demand... 75 
gn New York—Private 30 days’ sight ...... 76 

n San Francisco—Bank Bills on demand. 75 


On San Francisco—Private 30 days sight... 76 


ATKINSON 

ENGLISH PERFUMERY, § 

surpasses all others for its natural fragrance, Vs 
ATKINSON'S 

EAU DE TOILETTE DE LONDRES. 


Unsurpassed for refreshing and softening t a 
the skin, and an exceedingly choice Perfumo Y 
for the Handkerchief. An entirely new py 
article prepared exclusively by the Inventors. § 


Of all Dealers, and of the Manufactureri— 
J. & E. ATKINSON, 


24, Old Bond Street, London, 


Trade Mark—A “ White Rose" on 2 © Golden 4 
Lyre,” with Address in full. 3 


Fre} =p : 
January 5th, 1889. 


a Se a i ee 


Keating’s Bonbons or Worm Tablets. 


A PURELY VEGETABLE SWEETMEAT both in appear- 
ance and taste, furnishing a most agreeable method of ad- 
ministering the only certainly remedy for INTESTINAL or 
THREAD WORMS, It isa perfectly safe and mild preparation, 
and is especially adapted for Children. Sold in Bottles by all 
Chemists. 


Yokohama, September 7th, 1889. 3ins. 


THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES, 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


pees suffering from weak or debilitated 

constitutions will discover that by the use 
of this wonderful medicine there is ‘“‘ Health 
forall.” The bloodis the fountain of life, and its 
purity can be maintained by the use of these Pills. 


Sir Samvet Baker, in his work entitled “The Nile Tribu- 
tarics in Abyssinia,” says—‘‘ I ordered the dragoman Mahomet 
to inform the Fakir that I was a Doctor, and I had the best 
medicines atthe service of the sick, with advice gratis. In I 
short time I had many applicants, to whom I served outa 
quantity of Holioway’s Pills. These are most useful to an ex- 
plorer, as, possessing unmistakable purgative properties, they 
create an undeniable effect upon the patient, which satisfies 
them of their value,’”” 


SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcerations 
ofall kinds. It acts miraculously in healing ulcerations, curing 
skin diseases, aud in arresting and subduing ail inflammations. 

Mr. J. 1. Coorer, in his account of his extraordinary travels 
in China, published in 1871, says—‘‘ I] had with me a quantity of 
Holloway’s Ointment. 
could exceed their gratitude ; and, in consequence, milk, fowls 
butter, and horse feed poured in upon us, until at last a tea- 
spoonful of Ointment was worth a fowl and any quantity of peas, 
and the demand became so great that I was obliged to lock up 
the small remaining ‘‘stock.” 

Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors throughout the 
World. May 1st, 1889. 


NOW READY, 


Witn Cotourep Pian, 
FULL REPORT on the ERUPTION 


of BANDAI-SAN, being a reprint from 

the ‘ Japan Matt” of copious translations from 

Tokyo Journals, a Description by ‘ Our Re- 

porter,” and an ‘ Editorial,” written after a visit 
to the locality. 


PRICE FIFTY CENTS. 
To be obtained at the Fapan Mlail Office, or 
of Kerry & Watsn, Limited. 


NOW READY. 


HE EASTERN PIONEER OF WES- 
TERN CIVILIZATION AND THE RE- 
COGNITION HER EFFORTS RECEIVE 


An Essay on Treaty Revision in Japan, by 
Cuas. S. Esy, B.A. 


PRICE, 50 CENTS. 


On Sale at KELLY & Co.’s, 28, Yokohama 
Yokohama, January 3oth, 1889. 


I gave some to the people, and nothing | - 
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SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 


Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN HOUR. 
PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER. 
Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 


MACHINERY CONSTRUCTED FOR BOATS BUILT ABROAD. 


YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition. 


in Blue Ink across the Labol. 


To be had of all Storekeepors and Dealors throughont India. 


Cookery Books Post Free on Application to the Climates, and for any 
Company. length of time. 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co., Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England. 
Sold wholesale by COCKING & Co,, Yokohama. 


Cam wed Retin: 
FINEST AND CHEAPEST 
MEAT-FLAVOURING 
STOGK FOR SOUPS, 
MADE DISHES AND SAUCES. 
Invaluable for India as 
an Efficient Tonic in all 


cases of Weakness. 
Keeps good in the hottest 


Cookery Books on Application to office of this paper. 


pe 4 safest and most gentle 
RES Zs Medicine for Infants, 
Children, Delicate Fe- 
males, and the Sick- 
ness of Pregnancy. 


The Universal Remedy for Acidity of Stomach, 
Headache, Heartburn, Indigestion, Sour Eructations, 
Bilious Affections 


ists and Storekeepers. 


MAGNESIA, 


YW MAG NESIA Sold by all Drug 
N.B. ASK FOR DINNEFORD’S 


“THE TOKYO MAIL” 


THE ONLY FOREIGN NEWSPAPER PUBLISHED IN 
"THE CAPITAL OF JAPAN. 


NOW READY, 


Demy 16 mo., 40 pp., 

66 -\UR KNOWLEDGE of CHOLERA, | 
a Scientific Treatise, by Dr. VAN DER 
Heypen, Physician to the General Hospital, &c. 
Chapters are devoted to the following Subjects : 


Tur Comma Bacittus. 

Tuer PatHoLocy OF CHOLERA. 
Means oF PREVENTION. 
REcEPTIVITY OF THE Bopy. 
PREVENTIVE INOCULATION. 
ANNIHILATION OF BACTERIA. 
TREATMENT. 


To be obtained at the Office of the Fapan 
Mail, price Firty Cents. 


Yokohama, January 30th, 1889. | 


(C-HE TOKYO MAIL” is a tri-weekly 

Journal published in Tokyo on TuEspay, 
Tuurspay, and Saturpay Mornings, price yen 
6 per Annum, Subscriptions and Advertise- 
ments received at the KOBUNSHA, Dobashi, 
| Tokyo; and at 72, Main Street, Yokohama. 
January rst, 1889. 


Printed and Published forthe Proprietor at §3, Main Street, 
Settlement, by James Exttacort Brarr, of No, 22, Bluf, 
Yokohama.—Saturpay, SerTeMBEr 7, (88. 


The Gapan Weekly Mail: 


SF 
A REVIEW OF JAPANESE COMMERCE, POLITICS, LITERATURE, AND ART. 


No. 11.] BRO EESH EN AT SHS ae YOKOHAMA, SEPTEMBER 14Tu, 1889.. HR [VoL. Xil. 


CONTENTS. staying for some time on business connected |Seiyoken Restaurant, in Ueno Park, to Mr. 
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Railway Company will be opened on the 20th 
instant, for traffic. 


Germany, England, and Japan 


+ 236 
Russia and Japan 
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Two dredgers, ordered by the Home Office 


Sir Monier Monier-Williams on Mystical Buddhism. ...... 38| Count Hiyrxata, Minister of State for the Im- , 
ey ; oar ; f from the Japan Engineerinj : ’ 
Gece ee Ree ane Gree 239| perial Household, returned to the capital on the eel compiles at the Sherine er baie 
Biipee = ayo | CVening ofthe 5th inst. from Ibaraki Prefecture. } ee 


ding Yard, and experiments took place on the 
26th ultimo, off Tsukudajima, in presence of 
officials from the Home Office and the Com- 
munications Department. 


Missionaries in the Interior. 
The Foreign Judges 
Phonetic Spelling in the Teaching of English .. 
Tue Reciuse oF PARAMUSBHIR ......... jdavsrie een 
Latter From Sax FRANCISCO.... 
SAILING RACE oo... cseeesesennees 
In H.B.M. Court ror JAPAN 
Trape Report For Korea 


Prince Mori has contributed yen 100 towards 
the relief of the sufferers by the late inundations 
in Wakayama Prefecture, and yen 50 to the fund 
for the sufferers in Fukuoka, Nara, Kyoto, and 
Osaka. 


Tue half-yearly general meeting of shareholders 
of the Yokohama Specie Bank was held on the 


Tue Military Authorities are considering the 


Tux Atasxa Monoroty AGain , a9 EMA r é afternoon of the roth instant in the offices of the 
LATEST TELEGRAMS .scccsssee. ‘agg | advisability of extending the present line of the| Bank. Mr. Hara, President of the Bank, oc- 
SutppinG INTELLIGENCE .... 


Yokosuka Railway as far as Hashirimizu, with 
a view to the convenience of those who have to 
go to the Kannonsaki Fort. 


cupied the chair, and there were present over 
350 shareholders. Prior to the general meet- 
ing a special meeting was held to consider 
the propriety of increasing the number of 
Directors from five to eight. This, when 
put to the meeting, was carried unanimously. 
The resolution will be submitted shortly to the 
Minister of State for Finance, for official sanc- 
tion, and Directors will be elected at the 
general meeting next spring. The general 
meeting was then opened, and the report and 
accounts for the first half of this year were read 
by the secretary. The receipts during the 
period were yen 402,495.677, to which yen 
50,600 from the reserve fund for the equaliza- 
tion of dividends, and yen 24,378.01, brought 
over from the last account, were added, making 
a total of yen 477.473.687, Of this amount, 
ven 45,300 Were set apart for the remuneration 
of officers, yen 46,000 as a reserve, and yen 
360,000 as dividend to shareholders, to be 
declared for the half-year at the rate of 16 per 
cent. per annum, ye# 26,173.687 being carried 
forward to the next account, : 


ComMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE 


he Japan Weebly Mail, 


Tue text of the treaties between Japan and the 
United States, Germany, and Russia, will be 
issued by notification in February next. The 
negotiation of new treaties with other foreign 
Powers will be concluded before that date. 


** PAIS CE QUE DOIS: ADVIENNE QUE POURRA!”? 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


Nonotice will be taken of anonymous correspondence. 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the “ JAPAN 
WeeKkty Malt,’ must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer, not for publication, but as a 
guarantee of good faith. It is particularly requested that 
all letters on business be addressed tu the MANAGER, 
and Cheaues be made payabletosame; and that literary 
contributions be addressed to the EpiTor. 


A SPECIAL MFETING of shareholders of the Ryomo 
Railway Company will be held on the afternoon 
of the 21st instant, in the rooms of the Tokyo 
Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Association at 
Hobikicho, to elect the office-bearers of the 
company. : 


Yoxouama: Saturpay, Serr. 14TH, 1889. | A SURVEY and plans of a railway between Waka- 

: yama and Izumi Province (32 miles 72 chains) 
have been completed. One of the promoters 
of the railway will leave shortly for the capital 
to apply to the Government for permission to 


cominence operations. 


BIRTH. 
On September roth, at 15, Masago-cho, Hongo, Tokyo, 
the wife of J. N. Seymour of a Daughter. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. Vick-ADMIRAL Baron AKAMATSU, Superinten- 


dent of the Third (Saseho) Admiralty Office, 
will leave Nagasaki about the roth inst. for the 
capital, to report to the Minister of State for the 
Navy on the damage to the Karatsu and other 
coal mines by the late floods. 


Coust Yamacata left San Francisco on the 


THE Import market is in a fairly healthy condi- 
roth instant for Japan. 


tion, and there is more inclination for business 
amongst buyers. English Yarns have again 
sold well, nearly 3,000 bales having been taken 
and an advance obtained of 25 cents per picul. 
Bombays have also been bought to the extent of 
1,000 bales, and have realised from $1.50 to $2 
per bale more money. A very large business 
has been done in Shirtings, and 45,000 pieces 
have changed hands at arise on the lowest rates 
obtained last week of 2} and 3 cents per piece. 
There is more enquiry in the iletal trade, and 
dealers are in the market, though they hardly 
seem to appreciate the enhanced values at the 
places of production. No transactions are re- 
ported in Kerosene, but the market is firm, not- 
withstanding a large addition to the stock—two 
steamers bringing 160,000 cases of Russian and 
a sailer 40,000 cases of American oil. Partly 
owing to the late heavy deals, and partly to the 
strong hold by owners upon the stock in hand, 
Sugar has been quiet. Business has been done 
ona small scale, however, and at a slight ad- 
vance. The Zhales arrived yesterday with a 
cargo. Trade in the principal Export has fallen 
off by comparison with the transactions of the 
previous week, but prices for Silk are not quot- 
ably lower, though they tend to the direction of 
ease. The Waste Silk business continues large, 
and rates were strong, espécially so towards the 
end of the week, and this hss had a tendency 
to diminish enquiry. Demand has continued 
fairly brisk for Medium and Common sorts of 
Tea, the lower grades- being firmly held for full 
rates, though no distinct advance has been paid 
for the leaf purchased. ‘Total settlements to 
date are nearly 10,000 piculs more than at the 
same time last season. Exchange has seen a 
further small advance, and closes fairly firm. 


Tue Chinese Minister will leave Tokyo shortly 
fon Hom, having: Peet recalled: A project has been set on foot by residents of 
Miyasaki Prefecture, who are now in the capital, 
to construct a railway between Kagoshima and 
Nobeoka (Hyuga province), by way of Miyasaki, 
to connect with the line of the Kyushu Railway 
Company at Nobeoka. 


Tue summer holidays having finished, the 
Yokosuka Shipbuilding Yard will be re-opened 
to the public on the r1th instant. 


Prince Nasnimoro left Kobe on the morning of 
the 8th instant, in the Zenriu Kan, for the 


Naval College at Edajima Tue construction of a reformed theatre ar 


Kakigaracho Sanchome, Nihonbashi, has been 
completed by Mr. Shimizu, a contractor of 
Yokohama, ata cost of yew 11,303.019, or an 
average cost of yen 65.83 per fsubo. The work 
was accomplished in a hundred and sixty days. 


Paincre Arisucawa TarvunirTo, who is now al 
his villa at Maikonohama, Harima province, 
will return to the capital about the 26th inst., 
by land. 


A survey of the proposed line of railway be- 
tween Utsunomiya and Imaichi (Nikko) has 
been completed, and the work will be com- 
menced early next year. 


Count Inouye, who returned to the capital 
about the end of last month from his villa at 
Isobé, left on the evening of the 8th instant for 
Yamaguchi Prefecture, where he intends to 
remain for about three weeks. His Excellency 
was accompanied by Mr. Hirooka, his private 
secretary. . 


Tue graduation ceremony of the Police School, 
at Atagomachi Sanchome, Shiba, took place on 
the 4th instant, thirteen students receiving di- 


1 f the: Directo In accordance with a request made by the 
plomas from the Director. 


Hawaiian Government to the Kanagawa Local 
Government Office, to send 2,000 more emi- 
grants to the Hawaiian Islands, after the ninth 
patch which is to be despatched on the 8th 
instant, 1,000 emigrants will leave about the 
beginning of November next, and another lot 
of 1,000 in January. ; 


Severat hundred thousand of the new 5-77 
postage stamp, which is to come into use on the 
1st proximo, have been transmitted by the Im- 
perial Printing Bureau to the Communications 
Department. 


Paince KitasHirakawa, commianding the First 
Infantry Corps of the Tokyo First Divisional 
Head-quarters, returned to the capital on the 
4th instant from Nagano and Saitama Prefec- 
tures, where His Imperial Highness has been 


Mxssrs. Morisuima and Nagai, teachers of the 
Tokyo Higher Commercial School, and other 
gentlemen, intend to give a farewell entertain- 
ment on the evening of the 7th instant, at the 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


COLONIZATION OF HOKKAIDO. 

Tue question of the colonization of Hokkaido 
is again attracting public attention. The ¥ijt 
Shimpo of the 2nd instant takes up the problem, 
and urges the importance of the speedy coloni- 
zation of the island. Our contemporary pro- 
ceeds in this strain :—“The question of the 
colonization of the island of Hokkaido engaged 
the attention of the wiser portion of our coun- 
trymen even as early as the time of the late 
celebrated prince of Mito, who addressed a 
memorial to the Tokugawa Government asking 
ermission to reclaim land in Ezo, though the 

memorial had no other effect than that of sur- 
prising the timid officials of the Shogun’s 
household. It is now twenty years since the 
Colonization Board (Kastakwshi) was es- 
tablished by the Centralized Government. 
During this period, the amount of money 
expended for the colonization of the island 
is some, 30 million yer 7 tofo. What 
have been the results achieved during that 
long interval of time and by that large sum 
of money? . In the 3rd_ year of Meiji (1870), 


the total value of marine products was yen’ 


and in the 2oth year (1887) it had 
to yen 5,265,979. The value of land 
year of Meiji (1872) was 
yen 769, but in the 2oth year (1887) it had in- 
creased to yen 827,023. The value of the total 
mineral products, which was ye 1,577 in the 
8th year of Meiji (1875), had increased to yen 
106,545 in the 2oth year (1887). As to popu- 
lation, it was 27,426 in the 2nd year of Meiji 
(1869), but in the 20th year (1887) it had in- 
creased to 321,118. Thus, the disbursement of 
30 million yen has not been entirely without 
good effects. But, when we consider with what 
rapidity new lands are taken up by settlers in 
the United States of America, in Canada, and 
in Australia, or even in Africa and South Ame- 
rica, we cannot by any means regard as salis- 
factory what has thus far been done in Hokkai- 
do We must not indeed overlook the circum- 
stances that tended to retard the progress of the 
colonization of Hokkaido, such, for instance, 
as the repugnance of our countrymen to emi- 
gration, and the inexperience of the authorities 
engaged in the matter. But, even making 
ample allowance for these circumstances, the 
fact still remains that the national treasury has 
been taxed at the rate of 100 yen for each set- 
tler in Hokkaido. Of course the Government 
alone cannot be blamed; the nation at large 
has to answer for such an unsatisfactory con- 
dition of things in the northern island.” Our 
contemporary then cites two or three instances 
of the ignorance of both officials and people 
about the island, and concludes its article by 
laying stress on the importance of giving atten- 
tion to that part of the Empire, and by ex- 
pressing hopes that the authorities charged 
with the development of Hokkaido will spare 
no pains to devise new and better methods of 
opening up the country. Of course all friends 
of Japan echo these hopes, but the question re- 
mains, how is the Government to proceed ? 
According to the figures given by the F777 
Shimpo itself, the record is by no means un- 
favourable to official management. An ex- 
penditure of thirty millions of public funds 
during seventeen years has produced a revenue 
of nearly six millions, so that the money may 
be said to have been invested at 20 per cent., 
while in the same time the population has in- 
creased more than ten-fold. This is not a bad 
showing. It leads us to think that, on the whole, 
the authorities have perhaps done their part, 
and that the rest may be left to private enter- 
prise. Hokkaido has now been brought suffi- 
ciently before the public. If it possessed re- 
sources even approaching the estimate of many 
sanguine persons, it ought to have been crowd- 
ed ere now with settlers. For there is difficulty 
in endorsing the 7! Shimpo's verdict that the 
Japanese are averse from emigration. Their his- 
tory does not entigely bear out such a notion, 
and moreover their readiness at present to go to 
Hawaii bespeaks anything but a stay-at-home 
tendency. Is it not possible that Hokkaido 


389,611, 
increased 
products in the 5th 


may be worth less than its admirers think, and 
that, under any circumstances, the wisest plan is 
to leave people to discover for themselves what 
it is actually worth, without any further official 
attempts to enhance it value. 
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THE GOVENOR-GENERAL OF INDO-CHINA. 
We may soon expect to hear of the appointment 
of another Governor-General of French Indo- 
China. M. Richaud, who at present holds that 
post, has charged M. Constans, his predecessoy, 
with receiving bribes, ¢z/er alia a gold belt 


studded with precious stones, said to be worth 


a million francs, which was presented to His 
Excellency by King Norodam when the former 
authorised the re-establishment of gambling in 
Cambodia. In consequence of this charge 
one of the members of the “Union des 
Droites” proposed to the Chamber the im- 
peachment of M. Constans, whereupon the 
following took place :—‘ M. Tirard, the Pre- 
mier, said it was with the deepest indignation 
that he witnessed the campaign undertaken 
against Ministers. The present Cabinet had 
received no despatch or report, and the late 
Ministry, to which the reports referred to by M. 
de la Martinitre had been addressed, had meted 
out justice to both parties. M.Constans had 
received a few presents in Indo-China, but if he 
were prosecuted for that it would be necessary 
to include himself (M. Tirard), as only a few 
days ago the Annamite Princes in Paris had 
presented him with gifts. The President of the 
Republic had also accepted presents, and M. 
Richaud himself had, when in Indo-China, done 
the same. The Deputies of the Right had in- 
terrupted M. Tirard, when he spoke of the pre- 
sents received by President Carnot and himself. 
They said that was not the same thing. On 
leaving the tribune the same cries were heard, 
and they seemed greatly to annoy the French 
Premier, who, when he reached the Ministerial 
bench, cried out aloud that this systematic 
calumny would not shake the firmness of the 
Government in its determination to maintain 
order in spite of all. The members of the Left 
clamoured for the previous question, which was 
adopted as 343 to 179.” It is plain that, in the 
face of this conspicuous failure and public 
rebuke from the Premier—for M. Tirard’s lan- 
guage cannot be otherwise construed — M. 
Richaud will be unable to continue in his pre- 
sent post. The story offer another illustration 
of the wisdom of the English rule which forbids 
officials to receive presents under any circum- 
stance. Itis a rule observed with the greatest 
strictness, and it doubtless prevents innumerable 
scandals such as that of which M. Constans, 
whether justly or unjustly, has been made the 
victim. 


CROWS ON CANVAS. 
THE newest associate of the Royal Academy is 
Mr. William Lionel Wyllie, a man of whom, 
though he has not yet reached the period of life 
called “middle age,” being only thirty-seven 
years old,.we are told that he has achieved suc- 
cesses and commanded distinctions of the high- 
estorder. The Ar/ Yournal for August con- 
tains an accurate account of Mr. Wyllie’s career 
and gives several reproductions of his best work. 
Among them is a group of crows to which, with 
the work of the great Japanese modern painter 
Kyosai before us, we turn with much interest. 
But how ill does the English artist’s effort bear 
comparison with that of his Japanese contem- 
temporary! Kyosai’s crows are alive. Whether 
swooping through the air or sitting huddled 
up on a leafless bough amid falling snow- 
flakes, the bird lives before you. Every line is 
firm, true, delicate, and correct; every touch of 
the brush is accurately faithful to nature. But 
Mr. Wyllie’s crows are decrepit, blurred crea- 
tures, showing no evidence of free sketching 
except in the roughness of the work. The con- 
trast is pretty much the same as that observable 
between a beautifully chiselled bronze of early 
workmanship and a modern imitation faithful 
only in its reproduction of the blemishes that time 
has produced in the original. Perhaps it is not 
fair to make any comparison between Mr. 
Wyllie and Kyosai, for birds are not a specialty 
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of the former whereas the latter, though an 
artist of immense strength in everything but 
landscape, was perhaps the greatest. limner of 
crows that Japan, nay the whole world, has 
produced. 
is typical. 
directness, strength, facility, 


Yet the contrast between the two 
Could we but combine Japanese 
and fidelity of line 
with western knowledge of colour and technique, 
the result would be immensely nearer to artistic 
perfection than anything yet conceived. All 
Western artists visiting this country become 
immediately cognisant of the fact. Mr. A. 
East, who has just left us, recognised: it tho- 
roughly. Himself a master of colour, he saw 
with longing how incalculably his beautiful 
landscapes would have been improved could he 
have replaced the dubious, rough elements 
of their drawing by the free, unerring, and 
faithful touches of the Japanese brush. The 
difference is radical. Watch a Japanese 
painter at work and you will see that from 
the very outset his picture is charming. 
Though he never carry it further than the out- 
lines, you still have something worthy to be 
hung on your wall or inserted in your album. 
Watch a Western artist, on the contrary, and 
you will find that his sketch offers numerous 
blemishes which he trusts to his colour to cor- 
rect or hide. His unfinished painting is gene- 
rally an unsightly object, suggesting roughness 
and crudeness. “Of course we speak in broad, 
terms: there are exceptions to every rule, and 
it is conceivable that the nature of his subject 
may dictate as much directness and accuracy to 
the Western artist as are invariably displayed by” 
the Japanese. But in the main the distinction 
lies in the direction we have indicated, and it is 
to be most devoutly hoped that whatever Japan 
may borrow from Western art, lead pencils and 
India rubber will never find a place in her 
painters’ studios. 


THE AKITA RAILWAY. 


Tue inhabitants of the Prefecture of Akita have 
long been reported to be desirous of construct- 
ing railroads in their district. It now seems 
that their desire is shortly to be carried into 
effect. During the five days from the 16th to 
the zoth of August, the projectors, numbering 
over fifty, held consultations at the Akita Club. 
These meelings were, according to the Fit 
Shimpo, productive of very satisfactory results. 
It was decided that the proposed line should 
start from a town called Innai, and extend as far 
as the Yadate Pass, over a distance of about 
125 miles. The exact amount of the proposed 
company’s capital is not mentioned in our 
contemporary’s report, but we are told that 
tiwo-tenths of it will be subscribed by ‘the pro- 
jectors of the work. The shares already sub- 
scribed by the projectors and other persons 
amount to 7,000 in number, or, in money, to 
350,000 yen. A committee of projectors has 
been formed, composed of Messrs. Ikeda Jin- 
nosuke, Araya Keisuke, Mogami Kohan, Saka- 
moto Riichiro, Kagaya Tomitaro, Suge Reiji, 
and Yokoyama Yuki. For the information of 
our non-geographical readers, we may mention 
that Akita constitutes the most northerly prefec- 
ture in the main island, and that it includes the 
provinces of Ugo and Rikuchu. Presumably 
the temptation to build railways there should be 
less than in any other part of Japan. The 
population is comparatively sparse, and the tre- 
mendous snow-fall in winter could scarcely fail 
to obstruct traffic for several weeks. 


JINRIKISHA AT THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 

WE translate the following from the J/lusfrirte 
Zetiung, in reference to srarikisha, a picture of 
one being given in. that journal. From this 
article it appears thatthe jinrrkisha is supposed 
to be an invention of the Annamese :—“ Na- 
turally, considering the amount of space occu- 
pied by the Exhihition, care had to be taken to 
provide suitable means of locomotion. The 
Decauville railway trains steam constantly along 
by the pavilions of the various countries, but the 
cars ale scarcely sufficient for the great traffic 
between the Esplanade des Invalides and the 
Eiffel Tower. Inside the buildings, the Anna- 


Se 
en, ; 
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mese Pousse-pousses, which are shown in the 
picture, take the tired traveller from one divi- 
sion of the Exhibition to the other. We had 
the good fortune to be introduced by a friend 
to MM. G. Dumontier and A. Platé, the for- 
mer an Inspector of Schools in Annam and 
Tonquin, the latter the promoter of the Anna- 
mese carriage scheme: hence, we were able to 
obtain the fullest information on the ‘subject. 
The little two-wheeled carriages are provided with 
an awning, and bear on the back the name of the 
owner, written in Annamese characters under- 
neath a very gorgeously painted dragon. The 
native cuolies, as at home, sit—or rather squat 
—with true Oriental calm, patiently awaiting a 
fare. On their heads they wear a hat that re- 
sembles a lamp-shade; and on their feet they 
have sandals. Near the Pousse-pousses-stand 
sits a Tonquinese, who keeps the books and 
Manages matters generally. The coolies re- 
ceive a certain monthly pay, and for that reason 
there is no fear of a strike on the part of the 
Tonquinese cabmen of the Champs de Mars. 
The tariff is as follows: first half hour, 1 fr.; 
one hour, 1 fr. 50 c.; one hour and a half, 2 fr. 
25 ¢.; three hours, 3 fr. And, since everybody 


Sharkley and other custom-house calculators 
would refrain trom exercising their arithmetical 
ingenuity on the angel with the reed, and on other 
ecstatic rhapsodies of a Revelation which has 
worked infinite good in its time, but which was 
certainly never intended to be treated like a sche- 
dule ofimports or a tariff of protective charges. 


the 4, and spell it onner or oner. How does 
thatlook? . . . . Itis inno human power, 
without overthrowing and ruining the language, 
to spell English as it is pronounced. We know 
how to pronounce it, and that is enough. I 
don’t care how difficult English is to foreigners 
and children—it was not made for them. As 
for those words that end in oxgh, about which 
such a point is made, they were all rightly spelled 
| according to the old pronunciation. Let these 
words alone—they have a history ;. or, if you 
will change, change your pronunciation.” 


BRITISH FREE TRADE. 


Hers are a few words of the Boston Herald well 
worthy of study by Japanese economists :— 


YVhe returns of the foreign trade of the United King- 
dom for the first half of the year 1889 have just come 
to ha.d, The figures are well worth nothing for two 
reasons. First, they show a marked increase upon 
the values handled in the first six months of 1888. As 
the exchanges of all commercial countries centre in 
Great Britain, this increase affords indisputable and 
most encouraging evidence of a decided improvement 
in the business of the world. Secondly, they give con- 
clusive proof of the safety and profit of the British 
system of unfettered trade. Here is a comparison of 
the imports and exports of merchandise during the 
first six months of 1889 and the corresponding period 
at 1888. We have turned British into American money 
of the exact equivalent of $4.8665 to the pound sterling, 


BRITISH FOREIGN TRADE. 
Six months Six months 


VISCOUNT TANI. 

Ir would seem that General Viscount Tani has 
definitively abandoned the military profession, 
and embraced that of politics. While his name 
remained on the active list, he was forbidden by 
law to engage in politics, but having now, at his 
own request, been transferred to the Second 
Reserve List, he is at liberty to become a party 
leader, or to join in any kind of peaceful agita- 
tion that takes his fancy. On the other hand, 
the position to which he has thus been relegated 
deprives him of all chance of military prefer- 


i he Exhibiti d of 1889. of 1388, | Ment, unless indeed a war should necessitate 
w beg ed to See the a Ha does not under- pares 4 a sasabbaccuvadebiisesduersavericcaveres $1,010,95,687 $93,319,619 | the calling out of the reserves. The Viscount 
stand Tonquinese, we will add the most neceseary | “'yritish goods....... w+ $579084.824 8548,841,879 | has, therefore, purchased his political independ- 
elements of that language—most necessary in| Foreign goods 


104,081,922 156,094,146 


ence at some cost, and it is to be hoped that he 
will now use it prudently. We cannot think 
that his name has been removed from the active 
list a moment too soon. To outsiders it seemed 
little short of a scandal that political agitators 
should so Jong have been able to conjure with 
the name of a man whose connection with them 
should have been precluded by the first prin- 
ciples of discipline. 


this case at least :—straight on=di thong, right 
=di duong hao; left=kai lai; slowly=di 
thong tha. A complaint book lies in every 
bureau of the Exhibition, but it is seldom if 
ever used, for better tempered fellows than our 
Tonquinese it would be difficult to find. It is 
really charming to watch a meeting between two 
of these Asiatic ‘‘cabbies.” They both burst 
into a broad grin, and their fares almost in- 
variably do the same. A ride in these Anna- 
mese djinrtkishas (stc)—pousse-pousse, push- 
push, is French ‘“pidgin”—is a favourite 
amusement, especially for children; and, if busi- 
ness goes on at the present rate, the Annamese 
coolies ought to pocket a pretty penny.” 


Total of exports oo... ccccesseeeeeeeeee $743,736,746 $704.636,025 
Excess of imports .... 207,218,941 218,683,594 
The imports exhibit an increase of $87,636,098. The 
exports are also distinctly larger in both classes. 
Our table shows a gain of $30.512.955 in British goods, 
and $8,587,776 in foreign goods, a total increase 
in foreign goods. Measured by proportion there is an 
increase of 9 45 percent. in the imports and of 5.54 
per cent. in the exports. ‘Taking the two movements 
together the total value of the foreign trade of the 
United Kingdom stands at $1,754,692,433 this year, 
against $1 027,955,044 last year, an increase of 
$126,736,789, or 7.78 per cent. ‘Lhe figures we have 
given fully establish the point that there has been this 
year a general enlargement of the value of the world's 
commerce. .Now turn to the evidence that Great 
Britiin finds both safety and profit in her system of 
unfettered trade. It will be noticed by the above table 
that the imports of merchandise greatly exceed the 
exports of merchandise, andthat this excess is distinctly 
larger in 1889 than it was in 1$88. Last year the 
excess of imports stood at $218,683.594, now it stands 
at $267,218.941, an increase of $48,535.347- Yet, in 
the teeth of those enormously unfavourable balances of 
trade, Great Britain drew gold fram other countries 
both in 1889 and in 1888. What is more, though the 
balance was far more unfavourable this year. her drafts 
of gold, paradoxical as it may seem, were a good ‘eal 
larger also. In the first six months of 1889 the net 
imports of gold amounted to $23.790,372, against a 
net importation of $8,298 657 in the corresponding 
period of 1888. ‘hus an increase of $48,535,347 in 
the unfavourable balance on the merchandise movement 
was actually accompanied by an increase of $15.491,715 
in the amount of gold which Great Britain drew from 
the rest of the world. 


THE “ NICHI NICHI SHIMBUN” ON THE YOKO- 
HAMA HARBOUR WORKS CONTRACTS. 
Tue Wicht Nicht Shimbun says :—‘‘As the 
public is already aware, from the newspapers, 
a Department for carrying out the Yokohama 
Harbour Works was lately established in the 
Kanagawa Prefectural Office, and steps ‘were 
at once taken towards purchasing materials for 
the works, by inviting tenders, first for some 
foreign Portland cement, and later for dredging 
craft, from certain selected Japanese and fo- 
reign firms. Jealousy is said to have arisen 
in some quarters, on account of the method 
pursued in calling for the tenders. The facts, 
however, as far as we understand them, are as 
follows:—The cement tenders were neither 
advertised for nor thrown open to unlimited 
public competition, because it was thought 
desirable to limit the competition to dond- 
fide merchants doing business in cement. 
Public competition concedes to everybody, 
whether trustworthy or not, the opportunity 
of making the lowest bid, and it might hap- 
pen, for example, that some untrustworthy fo~ 
reigner might get the contract, and, by failing 
to carry it out properly, compel the authorities 
to sue him in a Consular Court, and even to 
carry the case eventually to higher Courts 
abroad ; not to speak of the fact that delays of 
this nature would be highly detrimental to the 
progress of the works. Again, as to complaints 
which have been made that the terms of the 
cement specification were unduly strict, the fact 
is that the Harbour Works Authorities merely 
declined to accept any risk of deterioration on 
the voyage. As such deterioration might cause 
inconvenience and delay to the works, they pre- 
ferred to take delivery and apply the tests in 
Japan, and were prepared to pay the extra 
cost involved in this arrangement. The com- 
plaint of strictness is, therefore, groundless. As 
for the contention that, by not calling publicly 
for tenders, the 24th Article of the Law of 
Finance, lately promulgated with the Constitu- 
tion, has been violated, the fact is well-known 
that the said Law is not to be carried into 
practice until April next. In respect of the 
dredging vessel, it appears from the specifica- 
tion that, for the sake of getting quick delivery, 
the authorities may elect to give a price even 
somewhat higher than the lowest bid, if a vessel 
already wholly or partly constructed. should be 
offered, sufficiently in accordance with the re- 
quirements ef the specification. From this has 


HEAVEN. 


Bishop CoLenso was content to confine his 
arithmetical researches to the Old Testament. 
He did not dip seriously into the New, probably 
because the book—Revelations—offcring the 
most promising field for such investigations has 
always been regarded asa more or less visionary 
compilation. But, if Revelations is only the re- 
cord of a baseless dream, why should it retain 
its place among inspired annals; and, if its 
details as to the Holy City are to be dismissed 
as a phantasy of sleep, why should such over- 
whelming importance be attached to the voice 
which sounded in the apostolic dreamer’s ears 
at the close, denouncing awful judgments on 
any impious mortal who might thereafter ven- 
ture to alter one jot or tittle of the holy script? 
These things are a mystery. Meanwhile, a 
humble successor of Bishop Colenso, Captain 
J. B. Sharkley, of the Boston Custom House, 
has devoted some hours of leisure to calculating 
the cubical size of the Heaven whose lineal 
dimensions are stated in Revelations, as mea- 
sured by the reed of the angel. It is there set 
down that Heaven is a perfect cube, measuring 
fifteen hundred miles in every direction, length, 
breadth, and height. Captain Sharkley shows 
that such a cube would contain about a 
hundred and twenty-five quintillions of rooms 
sixteen feet square and sixteen feet high, 
and that, if a hundred worlds like ours sent 
all their inhabitants to Heaven during a 
period of a million years, every occupant 
of the celestial abode would have more than 
a hundred rooms for his individual use. 
Could any conception of Heaven be more stu- 
pendously irritating? Fancy living in a house 
fifteen hundred miles high! Presumably, if the 
inhabitants of Heaven want a house at all, they 
must be beings with ponderable bodies. What 
sort of lift would carry them to the various 
storeys of their huge mansion? The problem 
of lighting is provided for by the perpetual 
radiance of the Deity’s glory; but imagine a 
paradise consisting of everlasting tiers on ever- 
lasting tiers of square chambers, built up like 
cells in a beehive! We wish that Captain 


MR. W. W. STORY ON PHONETIC SPELLING. 
Tue second portion of Mr. W. W. Story’s 
« Recent Conversations in a Studio,” appearing 
in Blackwood'’s Alagazine, has a page devoted 
to the subject of phonetic spelling. Mr. Story 
makes Mallett, one of the interlocutors, express 
himself as follows:—‘‘A certain set is now 
striving to introduce a radical change in spell- 
inf, so as to conform the spelling to the 
pronunciation. Where would there be a limit 
to. this, were it admitted? Would it not be 
better to pronounce as we spell? At least 
it would be more practicable. The fact is 
that we begin by mispronouncing, and end 
by misspelling. For instance, the final syllables 
of all words in ston or ¢ion we now pronounce 
as if they were written shun or shon, Shall we 
alter the spelling of all these words? Shall we 
write passion, pashon, and knock the 7 out of 
fashion? Formerly all these final syllables in 
ton were pronounced and emphasized ; so was 
the Z in such words as should and would. 
Shall we leave the 7 out now, because we have 
ceased to pronounce it. But itis useless to 
instance particular words; the whole English 
language as a written language would disappear. 
I cannot say that Dr. Noah Webster's changes 
approve themselvesto my mind. . . . . To 
my eye there is greater grace in favour than in 
favor, which to the eye is hard and ancient. 
Again, we do not so pronounce the word. If 
we follow pronounciation, we should strike out 
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grown a suspicion in certain quarters that an nok wid having. care Hears ues abut ie ardare ther from this view. The coolie-masters who 
some foreign or Japanese firm may have already philosophy, SHER HeneS neil faculty or discerned hire the men and send them gare De pices! 
begun to build such a vessel. But it is| except the logical faculty, and all certainty of truth except | persons to see to their dress. e coolies are 
eg pt the log or ee , 
incredible that the particulars can have been | that which logic ratifies, is neces and Snecenuties and if| the servants of the masters, whether the length 
known to any one before the specification wees tie unaieliecthieal wotites eet vould EC wei of service be one day, one hour, or one week, 
was issued; and the simple object of the | ever generally adopted, dissulve the very foundations of the | and the masters should be held responsible that 
aforesaid statement was to reserve to the|moral life. “For there is no evidence which logically | their employés comply with the provisions of law. 
wae . ‘ . : justifies the moral certainties on which modern society is This i hm rational and less grand- 
authorities the right, if required, of passing |} iit. If Professor Husley were to. altempt byw logical is is much more : 1 e 
over the lowest tender for the sake of getting | process to convince a South Sea Islander that cannibalism | motherly than the idea of posting policemen 
h 1 at an early date, in the not impro- |is wrong, he would certainly be eaten up as soon as he had/tg inspect each man’s clothes. The coolie- 
b blecas that sion eine many building-yards | Completed his demonstration. | His only hope would be to| masters need not: hire men insufficiently dres- 
able case tha ‘ develop a moral faculty which would, without the aid o : : 
of the world, there may prove to be a craft of | logic or the re-enfurcement of evidence, perceive the moral| sed. If they simply let it be known that such 
the type required, in a more or less advanced | hatefulness of the practice. When a convict is sent up to} is their resolve, the coolies will soon cease to 
YP quired, f ‘ the Elmira Reformatory, Mr. Brockway, the distinguished offend against decency. As to the notion that the 
state of completion. Further, as far as we CaN | superintendent, does not begin with a course in philosophy | CHENG ag} cy. 

i the tenders for the Harbour] to render more acute the logical faculty of the agnostic | business of the port is interrupted because the 
secet ain icaltous ited f lected | before him, who is not certain that it ix wrong to steal] polic require that those performing it should 
Works supplies have been invited from selecte , Ss not cet Jit is w "| police é 
houses aly. the liat of selections really includen| aan anes. Hae np evidence whey justices tet ont parade themselves in a state of nudity, we 
nearly every practical firm of high standing in imagine that it will be entertained by very few 
Tokyo and Yokohama; while to any firms not thinking persons. 
already on the list the authorities are fully pre- 
icati tunity 
pared to grant, on application, the oppor 
of tendering, if satisfied that the applicants are 


tainty. He gives the man a bath and puts him in the 
workshops, and under moral discipline. e sets to work 
substantial people, doing business in the lines 
of the supplies required.” 


to develop in the convict a moral habit out of which will 
grow in time a clear moral perception. ‘Ihe man who relies 
on evidence to justify the certainty that robbery and 
murder are immoral is a ver: unsafe neighbour. In fact, it 
is doubtful whether there is any evidence which will suffice 
in a purely logical mind to produce that certainty. Why 
shall I not lie? Because it will injure my neighbour? But 
there is not always evidence which will justify the certainty 
that it will injure my neighbour. Is it, then, uncertain 
whether it is wrong to lie.in such cases? No! Not ac- 
cording to Mr. Huxley, whose condemnation of lying in 
the interest of good morals I heartily agree with. But, 
even supposing lying always did injure my neighbour, why 
should I not lie if it will benefit myself? What evidence 
is there which will justify the certainty either that lying 
will always be an injury to me, or that there is any obliga- 
tion on my part to abstain from it when it will be a benefit 
tome? The evidence isin the soul itself; in its own moral 
perception of the beauty of truth and the hatefulness of 
lying. If any man has not a soul which perceives this 
beauty and its deformity, the remedy is not new evidence 
addressed to the logical faculty, but a new soul; or if this 
be thought too theological a phrase, then such a course of 
instruction as will develop the now rudimentary faculty 
of conscience. ‘These spiritual certainties are no more 
dependent on the logical faculty than is the certainty of those 
material phenomena which are objects of physical sight. 
And they are no more logically demonstrable to men who 
are lacking in spiritual vision than colours are logically 
demonstrable to men who are colour-blind. We take only 
a languid interest in the critical discussion as to the author- 
ship of the four gospels. We find in them a portiait of a 
character which transcends human limitatiqns; and that is 
enough. We listen with absolute incredulity to the con- 
clusion of the positivist that there is no freedom of the will. 
We find our faith neither strengthened by phil-sophical 
arguments in support of immortality, nor weakened by 
philosophical arguments against it. We realize in ourselves 
a nature superior to disease, decay, mortality; we do not 
think we shall be immortal ; we know that we now are so. 
We do not accept God because he is logically presented 
to us as the most convenient hypothesis to account for the 
creation. We are sorry for the agnostic who does not cee 
with our eyes. But we decline to accept the limitations 
which are of his own fashioning, or to deny that we know 
what we know, because he has cli.sed in his own soul the 
windows which we have left open, and shut out from him- 
self the vision which lies open and patent and visible and 
certain before us. 


THE NEW PRESIDENT OF THE BANK OF JAPAN. 

Tue public_has been surprised by the un- 
expected announcement of the sudden release 
of Mr. Tomita Tetsunosuke from the post of 
President of the Bank of Japan, and the ap- 
pointment thereto of Mr. Kawata Koichiro, on 
the 3rd instant. Mr. Tomita, in conjunction 
with the late Mr. Yoshiwara, the first President 
of the Bank, and Mr. Kato, Director of the 
Banking Bureau in the Finance Department, 
has rendered excellent service to the country, 
by his conscientious exertions at the time of the 
establishment of the Nippon Ginko in 1882, 
and since then by his uninterrupted connection 
with it as Vice-President, and subsequently as 
President. Nobody could have supposed that 
he would be so suddenly released from a posi- 
tion he had filled with such ability and success. 
Naturally, the occasion has given rise to some 
rumours ; but, according to a most trustworthy 
authority, the step has been taken purely from 
administrative considerations on the part of 
the Government. In connection with some 
business affairs of the bank, Mr. Tomita held 
views which were diametrically opposed to 
those of the Minister of State for Finance, and, 
as a consequence, it was found necessary to 
remove him, and to appoint in his stead a man 
of different opinions. The Shogyo Shimpo,a 
business organ of considcrable influence, re- 
gards the removal of Mr. Tomita as a great loss 
to the Bank of Japan. ‘ We sincerely regret,” 
says that paper, ‘‘ that Mr. Tomita has resigned 
his post, as he enjoyed the ‘entire confidence 
not only of bankers but of business men of every 
class.” Our contemporary says “ resigned,” 
because Mr. Tomita is gazetted as having been 
released at his own request. But the Shogyo 
Shimpo is not altogether disappointed, inasmuch 
as the appointment of his successor has fallen 
on the right person. Mr. Kawata is well known 
in the capital. Of the same clan with the late 
Mr. Iwasaki, he was the most conspicuous 
factor in building up the big fortune of the 
Mitsu Bishi. The commercial organ ‘above 
quoted writes of him as follows :—* Of his ex- 
perience in banking we do not know any- 
thing. . . . But,as he is a man of great 
general experience in business affairs, we doubt 
not that he will show himself fully competent to 
manage the Bank efficiently. We are, there- 
fore, not only not disappointed, but exceedingly 
pleased that the right person has been selected 
for the position.” Zn passant, we may notice 
that the position of President of the Bank of 
Japan carries with it a high place as well in 
popular estimation as in official rank, the 
occupant of the post being accorded the treat- 


ment of a chokuntn officer. 


a * 


According to rumour, the difference of opinion 
between Mr. Tomita and the Minister of Finance 
has arisen in connection with the question of the 
proposed granting of a loan to the Yokohama 
Specie Bank. Mr. Tomita is represented to 
have repeatedly and firmly resisted the pro- 
posal of Count Matsugata. It is also stated in 
some of the papers that he has greatly offended 
his superiors by using a certain journal as his 
organ, and ventilating through its medium views 
opposed to theirs. As to thig latter statement, 
itis impossible to speak definitely, but, as to 


MR. LOWDER’S DEPARTURE. 


A FAREWELL dinner was given on Tuesday 
evening to Mr. J. F. Lowder, in connection 
with his departure for England. Mr. Lowder 
happily has not left Yokohama for good. He 
merely takes a spell of well-earned rest, timed 
so that he will have the pleasure of travel- 
ling homeward in the company of his son, 
who, having completed his first term of seven 
years in the Chinese Customs Service, now 
receives a long interval of leave under the 
liberal rules of that munificent service. Mr. 
Lowder has spent some 26 years in Japan. He 
is one of the most popular and highly respected 
members of this community, and it is fitting 
that some public demonstration of regard should 
have been evoked by his departure from among 
us. When he returned from England about four 
years ago, after a year’s vacation, he resumed 
his old post of legal adviser to the Japanese 
Customs, combining with it the duties of adviser 
to the Judicial Department. These functions 
he ceased to discharge last autumn, but the 
Japanese Government showed their high appre- 
ciation of his merits by conferring on him a life 
pension—a distinction previously accorded in 
two cases only. We wish Mr. Lowder a pleas- 
ant trip, and hope to welcome him soon again 
in Yokohama. 


CLOTHES OR NO CLOTHES. 


Tue police of this Settlement are severely 
censured by one of our local contemporaries 
because of their action in respect of the clothing 
of Japanese coolies. It appears that coolies are 
; fo Kainty only Be ceiieuces whic logical in the habit of going off to the ships without dress- 
soul can obtain certainty only by evidenc 1 5 : 
justifies that certainty, | desire to put the contrary, ane ng themselves up to the standard of decency, 
if the reader pleases, the gnostic principle, that thee ae|and the police, we are told, resorted, on the 2nd 
propositions metic yee owen 2 ce bent logically- instant, to the strong measure of turning them all 
satisfying evidence. ‘his, undoubtedly e gnostics be- oe i : 
lieve fe this gnostic belief I frankly *confess to be my back and requiring the coolie-masters to deposit 
personal profound conviction. The agnostic believes that}a sum of money by way of guarantee that the 
all certainty enters the human mind through the logi-| law should hereafter be observed in this respect. 
cal faculty, and that it is immoral to assume cer- Oupcontemporacy inveighs loudly -avaiiet i 
tainty for any truth not certified by evidence which Pp y & idly against such 
logically janes mat ceitainty. " Siastes, oe the a step, and demands that, in the event of 
contrary, avow that there are other- doors than the ; , . < Roe : ‘ 
logical Faculty by which certainty enters the human mind ; Saas aa ied ee es diplo 
that there are absolute convictions which are ceitified by c pressure s 100 ‘ e roug tto bear. In 
evidence wie the gicn faculty is incompeient to coy support of this impatience, instances are quoted 
It believes with Pascal, ‘That the heart has reasons of its | wher, + fat ‘ eee : 
own which the reason knows nothing of.” It believes that Sp Police fail gaa sirpilar strict- 
the soul is furnished with a sixth sense, a super-sensible fa-|N€SS, Gespile patent an requent breaches of 
culty, oni called Sait, sommetinien called smdginstion, the regulations for the maintenance of public 
sometimes called insight, which gives direct and immediate tat 
cognizance of invisible and spiritual truths that neither the ena Rae ae A may be frankly ad- 
senses nor the logical faculty can perceive. It is this sixth | Mitted t at the police are neither ubiquitous nor 
sense in the aes which ace the divine something bic omni-efficient, no one will claim, we presume, 
the mere mechanic or even the mere criticcannot see ; which . : 
in the friend discerns beneath the features of the pure and that, because they fail sometimes to perform 
noble woman a beauty which the sculptor’s art cannot their duty to the full, therefore they may as well 
ria and the seen else jhe eno oe gol-| neglect their duty altogether. It is undoubtedly 
en beauty in a field of daisies, while the agnostic farmer A 
sees only a weed that impairs the hay crop. The gnostic their duty to see that men do not expose them- 
hears inthe strains of the organ or the orchestra a spiritual selves in a state of shocking nudity, and the 
voice speaking—the voice of Becnoya penunieans plan of bringing pressure to bear upon the 
Wagner--while. the ‘agnostic; closing all doors. of the sou coolie-masters who are primarily responsible 
seems to us quite wise and proper. The Fapan 
Herald calls this “one of these grandmotherly 
pieces of legislation which do more harm than 
can and says that the proper course for the 
' : police woul i 
logical evidence to certify them. He pities, rather than ne . - pee ao on the Bund, Inspect 
condemns, the man who is deficient in the faculty of spiri- various boat-loads of coolies, and turn back 
tual vision. He looks upon him as one who, having eyes, any One improperly dressed. We-dissent altoge- 


GNOSTIC AND AGNOSTIC. 

Dr. Lyman Apspott, in the Worth American 

Review, answers Professor Huxley in these 
thoughtful words :— 

Over against Mr. Huxley’s agnostic principle, that the 


to truth except the door of logic, hears only so many violins, 
*cellos, flutes, and brass instruments, or at best, certain ex- 
traordinary chords and combinations to be scientifically 
studied and critically analyzed. ‘The gnostic does not—at 
least he ought not to—imitate the dogmatism of the. 
agnostic by declaring that itis immoral to deny that we 
can be certain of the objective truth of propositions without 
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Mr. Tomita’s. refusal to comply with the de- 


mand of the Specie Bank, seconded by Count 
Matsugata, for the advance of a sum of 10 


million ye at an extremely low rate of interest, 
there seems to be some foundation for the 
rumour. 


COUNT ITO AND THE CONSTITUTION. 
We are charged with affording “a beautiful ex- 
ample of inconsistency.” 
pended to one article of the Constitution a note 
declaring that the right conferred by that article 
on Japanese subjects cannot be extended to fo- 
reigners except by the provisions of a special 
enactment. The right in question is that of 
eligibility to civil and military posts in Japan. 
In speaking of Count Ito’s commentary, the 
Fapan Herald asserted that it was made with 
reference to all the rights enumerated in the 
Constitution. We retorted that it was made 
with reference to one article only, but, inasmuch 
as we have always maintained that, as far as con- 
cerns the text of the Constitution, no difference 
exists in respect of the scope of the various 
articles, therefore our contemporary now claims 
that we are inconsistent in attempting to confine 
Count Ito's comment to any one article. This 
is much more ingenious than ingenuous. For 
our own part we do distinctly hold that, if the 
nineteenth article can be read in a restrictive 
sense, so can all the following articles. But is 
that Count Ito's opinion? If it were, would he 
have taken care to append his comment to one 
article, and one article only? Surely not. There- 
fore we are perfectly consistent in denying that 
the Fapan Herald can quote Count lto’s note 
to the nineteenth article as authority for its own 
statement that none of the rights enumerated 
in the Constitution may be extended by treaty 
to foreigners. Count Ito, in his prefatory 
remarks to the Second Chapter of the Constitu- 
tion, plainly seeks to draw a distinction between 
public rights and civil rights. In making this 
distinction he is supported by the practice of all 
Western States, for neither in Europe nor in 
America are aliens permitted to hold office or 
exercise the franchise. Civil rights, on the con- 
trary, are everywhere extended to aliens living 
within the territory of the State. The nineteenth 
article refers to public rights, and to it Count 
Ito appends (ne commert that such rights -can- 
not be extended to aliens except by the provi- 
sions of a special enactment. Is it not obvi- 
ously absurd to represent him as making the 
same assertion about the civil rights contained 
in the succeeding articles, when he has himself 
shown that he distinguishes the two? Te con- 
tend that the Constitution itself does not dis- 
tinguish them, and we fail to discover any basis 
for Count Ito's comment in the document he 
is discussing. It appears to us that he has 
embodied in hi¥ commentary a principle which, 
though recognised everywhere in practice, is not 
recognised in the text of the Constitution itself. 
But, whatever we may think, the fact remains 
that Count Ito has distinctly confined his 
comment to one article—z.c. that relating to 
public rights—and no honest critic can pretend 
to represent him as asserting that the same 
comment applies to the civil rights enumerated 
in the succeeding articles. 


THE U.S. FIRST SECRETARY OF LEGATION. 


A TELEGRAM received at the United States’ 
Legation on Sunday last brought the intelligence 
that the post of First Secretary has been be- 
stowed on Mr. Edwin Dun, who, after several 
years’ service under the Colonization Depart- 
ment of Hokkaido, joined the Legation as 
Second Secretary in October, 1884, and has 
continued in that capacity till the present time. 
It is not too much to say that, in respect alike of 
the recipient’s high qualities of head and heart, 
his wide knowledge of the affairs of this coun- 
try, and his very great popularity, not alone 
among his own countrymen but with all who 
have the pleasure of knowing him, no more 
excellent or better deserved appointment could 
have been made. If there is anything to 
regret about it, it is only that in the American 
diplomatic service first secretaries are liable to 
displacement at each quadrennial term of the 


Count Ito has ap- 


Jurisprudence and Politics 
Science, Medicine, and Mathe- 


for what Mexico has agrecd 


Presidency, whereas second secretaries undergo 
no such risk, That contingency, however, in 


Mr. Dun’'s case, is at all events nearly four years 


distant. And, meanwhile, we certainly echo 
the voice of public opinion in warmly congra- 


tulating not himself alone, but the service of 


which he is a member, on an appointment which 
for once in a way fulfils the important require- 
ment of putting the right man into the right place. 


THE TOKYO LIBRARY. 


In the month of August last, the total number 
of persons who visited the Tokyo Library at 
Ueno for reading purposes was 3,137, of whom 
2,782 were admitted under the ordinary rules, 
and 355 by special permit. The actual number 
of days on which the library was opened being 
30, the average for each day is 104 persons and 
a fraction. Comparing these figures with those 
for the same month last year, there is a decrease 
of 757 in the present August. The numbers 
(in volumes) and kinds of works drawn out 


were as follows :— 


In lapangse 
AND CHINESE. 


In Evrorgan 
Lanouaces. 


Kin. Totat. 


W: rks on Religion 

Philosophy and Education. 

Literature and Languages . 

History, Geography and Bio- 
graph 
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1,343 
3,883 
cUisebaecdessevsctassoes 40293 
2,785 


PRALICS vrecvcciceneess siuten rorvar chant 3,6 3 
Engineering, Arts, Military ont 
Science, and Industries 2 4,650 
Miscellaneous 1,1§2 
Total ..... 20,033 
Average per day 667.4 


CURIOUS MISAPPREHENSIONS ABOUT THE 
MEXICAN TREATY. 


Tuer is only one conclusion possible to readers 
of the local English press in this Settlement, 


namely, that deliberate attempts are constantly 


made to throw dust in the eyes of the public. 


Read this paragraph, for example, which we cut 


from the Fupan Herald of the 4th instant :— 


It would indeed have been a saving of labour if, 


when it was resolved to treat with each Power sepa- 
rately, an agreement had been reached with England 
in the first instance, instead of treating with a paltry 


Power such as Mexico, withcut trade or subjects here 


of consequence, and possessing no political influence 


whatever, ‘lo parade the treaty with that country 
was an achievement calculated only to excite a smile, 
to could mot, from the 
circumstances of the case, exercise the smallest in- 
fluence over the action cf the other Powers in their 
negotiations with this country. 

What on earth can be the object of printing 
such frivolous chatter as this, unless its writer 
imagines that others are as inconsequential and 
silly as himself? The plain fact with regard to 
the Mexican Treaty is that Mexico applied to 


Japan to make a treaty with her long before 


there was any question of the new programme 
of Revision; actually before Count Okuma ac- 
cepted the portfolio of Foreign Affairs. Japan 
declined to treat with her except on equal 
terms, and at the close of 1888 the negotiations 
resulted in an agreement on that basis. The 
affair had nothing whatever to do with Count 


Okuma’s programine. It was never “ paraded” 


as an instrument to influence other Powers. Its 
whole significance in respect of Treaty Revision 


public declaration of Japan’s belief in her right to 


upon that belief. 
effectual as a treaty with a Great Power would 
have been; nay, more effectual; for a Great 
Power might have materially assisted Japan to 
give effect to her resolve, whereas Mexico, since 
she could only serve to illustrate the theory, 
imparted by her helplessness greater force to 
Japan's avowal of independence. Mexico agreed 
to terms which Japan did not think of asking 
from America or europe. When the Fapan 
Herald confounds the Mexican Treaty with 
the general scheme of Revision, and suggests 
that Japan should have gone to England instead 
of to Mexico, it really excels itself in ignorance 
and fatuity. 


THE SUPPORTERS OF COUNT OKUMA. 


Accorpine to the Alainichi Shimbun of the 
4th instant, those who support the treaty pro- 


gramine of the Government are contemplating 


was limited to the fact that it amounted to a 


treat independently, and of her resolve to act 
For this purpose it was just as 


the holding of a large meeting in Tokyo 
on the 25th instant, in order to consider the 
course they ought to take under the present 
circumstances. After the meeting, they will, 
says our contemporary, address the public 
on the question of Treaty Revision. The same 
authority states that the proposed meeting is 
not to be confined to the members of the Aa:- 
shinto alone, every person supporting the Go- 
vernment’s policy being invited to attend it. 
Among the originators of the meeting, the most 
conspicuous names are those of Mr. Yano 
Fumio, who is generally credited with the memor- 
able articles on the question of treaty revision 
in the Hochi Shimbun; Mr. Shimada Saburo, 
editor of the Afarnichi Shimbun, just arrived 
from his tour in Europe; Mr. Hayashi Waichi, 
a barrister ; Mr. Takata Sanaye, of the Vomduri 
Shimbun ; Mr. Tsunoda Shimpei, a barrister of 
reputation ; Mr. Koizuka Ryd, of the Afainichi 
Shimbun; and Messrs. Kato Masanosuke and 
Yoshida Kiroku, of the Hocht Shimbun. 
ane 

The Katshin-to has declined to comply with 
the proposal of the opponents of Treaty Revi- 
sion to address the public in conjunction with 
them. The Hochi Shimbun, in commenting 
on the matter, justly observes that this is not an 
occasion to waste time in such frivolities. The 
Kaishin-fo regards the whole country as the 
rightful field of contest, and has no ambition to 
engage in polemics before an audience com- 
posed of a few thousand persons at most. 
Should the audience happen, as it would most 
probably happen, to consist of sympathizers with 
both sides, in unequal numbers, one of the 
parties would inevitably be placed at a great dis- 
advantage, and nothing like an impartial trial of 
arguments could be expected. These, says the 
Hoch1, are, perhaps, the chief reasons why the 
Kaishin-to has declined to comply with the 
proposal of its opponents. 


MR. SHIMADA SABURO, 

Mr. Suimapa Sasuro, editor of the A/ainiché 
Shimbun and one of the principal members of 
the Karshin-/o, lately returned from a visit to 
Europe and America which occupied a year and 
ahalf. In order to congratulate him on his 
safe arrival, his numerous friends invited him 
to a dinner on the 6th inst., at the San-en Tei 
Restaurant at Shiba. More than eighty persons 
attended, a mixed assembly of officials, jour- 
nalists, lawyers, etc., without distinction of party 
or faction. At the request of his friends, Mr. 
Shimada made a speech. Thanking his hosts 
for his kind reception, he proceeded to say that, 
though he saw around him many signs of mate- 
rial progress which had developed since he left 
Japan on his Western tour—such, for exam- 
ple, as the opening of the whole of the Tokaido 
railway, and the establishment of the electric 
light in several towns—yet in the matter of 
immaterial national progress he failed to find 
anyadvance. ‘The speaker thenreferred to jour- 
nalism in England and in Japan. In the former 
country, he said, the organs of the two great 
political parties freely criticize the doings and 
sayings of each other, but in recording current 
events they exhibit admirable candour and free- 
dom from party prejudice, simply stating facts 
as they actually stood. But here in Japan the 
prejudice of party is so rampant that the same 
facts are very differently reported in different 
papers, so that readers are often left entirely in 
the dark between the conflicting records. This, 
Mr. Shimada declared, was one of the instances 
of the backwardness of the immaterial progress 
of the country. He then went on to narrate 
what he saw at an election that took place at 
Holborn, in London. What most impressed 
him on that occasion was the order that prevail- 
ed throughout the entire proceedings, and the 
calm and dignified demeanour manifested by 
the unsuccessful candidate, who politely ex- 
pressed his entire satisfaction with the impar- 
tiality of the election officials, and thanked those 
who had voted for him for their sympathy 
and support. As another instance of the re- 
markable freedom from personal prejudice 
manifested by Western Statesmen, Mr. Shi- 
mada referred to the conduct of Mr. Cleveland 
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at the time of the installation of President Har- 
rison. The speaker, Mr. Shimada, was much 
impressed by beholding Mr. Cleveland leading 
forth by the hand his victorious rival, and intro- 
ducing him to the people. Mr. Shimada then 
called the attention of his friends to the con- 
duct of Japanese politicians at the election of 
members to local assemblies, and on other similar 
occasions, when it not unfrequently happens 

that the contending parties indulge in violence. 
What a contrast between Western politicians 
and those of Japan! There are not wanting in 
Europe, further remarked the speaker, men 
who do not hesitate to express doubts whether 
the Japanese nation has the capacity to make a 
proper use of liberty. Mr. Shimada concluded 
that what is most needed in Japan at the pre- 
sent time is to stimulate the progress of the 
immaterial side of the national life, and he 
expressed a hope that he and his friends might 
be permitted to do something towards the fur- 
therance of this object. 


ALLEGED DECREASE OF THE FLOW OF THE 
TAMAGAWA. 

Tue Tamagawa is the source on which the 
population of Tokyo depend for their supply of 
water. The question of the improvement of the 
system of water-supply having lately begun to 
attract the attention of people, a curious fact has 
been brought to light, namely, a diminution in 
the volume of the river. All the old farmers in 
the vicinity of the river declare that it has 
diminished in the last fifty years by as much as 
one-third. Of course the mere statements of 
farmers cannot be taken as fact, but investiga- 
tions made by a gentleman interested in the 
subject seem to corroborate the general opinion 
of the local people. According to the Wéchi 
Nichi Shimbun and other papers, the gentle- 
man in question has thoroughly inspected the 
condition of the river and of the streamlets 
flowing into it, and he reports that along the 
upper courses of the Tamagawa the woodlands 
on both banks are full of the Japanese cedar 
(sug?). Formerly these trees were cut at in- 
tervals of about thirty or forty years, that is to 
say, when they reached their full height. At 
present, however, they are suffered to grow only 
twenty, or even ten, years before they are cut 
down and brought to the market. Consequently, 
the woods contain only trees of small dimen- 
sions. This circumstance, it is said, fully ac- 
counts for.the alleged diminution of the volume 
of the river—we presume on the ground that 
the rainfall is affected, in which case it obviously 
follows that the evil is capable of easy remedy. 


THE EMPEROR’S SECRET MIND. 


Ir is often a mystery to conceive how certain 
Japanese journals procure the information they 
give their readers about the private deliberations 
of Ministers of State, the discussions of the 
Cabinet, and other matters supposed to be 
veiled in the deepest secrecy. But these 
keen-eyed, sharp-eared folks surpass themselves 
when they undertake to tell us about the Em- 
peror’s unexpressed intentions. Some time ago 
the Opposition newspapers, seeking to obscure 
the prospects of Treaty Revision by complicat- 
ing the course it had to follow, pretended that 
it had to be submitted to the Privy Council, as 
well as to the Senate and the Cabinet. This 
was convenient, inasmuch as the Vice-President 
of the Privy Council and some of that august 
body's members are supposed to be hostile to 
Count Okuma’s scheme. We explained at the 
time that the notion of submitting the draft to 
the Privy Council appeared strange, seeing that 
the Council's functions are not concerned with 
foreign affairs. Such is also the opinion of the 
Cabinet, we are now informed by a vernacular 
newspaper, but the same authority adds that, 
when the Treaty is laid before the Emperor for 
ratification, His Majesty intends to consult the 
views of the Privy Council. We are much in- 
clined to doubt whether the Cabinet ever gave 
any thought to this matter, and as for the jour- 
* nalistic announcement of the Emperor’s purpose, 
it scarcely deserves a second thought. 
* 


* * 
But the most amusing and illustrative feature 
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of the incident is its treatment by the Fapan 
Herald. After quoting the rumour as to the 
Cabinet’s resolve and the Emperor's intentions, 
our contemporary says:—‘‘ This, whether true 
or not, serves at least to show there is a feeling 
that the Mikado and his Cabinet are scarcely 
agreed as to the new departure.” There have 
been a great many “feelings” exhibited in 
connection with the weary question of Treaty 
Revision, but, if we begin to accept as indica- 
tions of public sentiment every story ventilated 
by Japanese newspaper reporters, “ whether 
true or not,” we shall soon be landed in a very 
pretty labyrinth of hypothesis. For the rest, 
the tale, even if trustworthy, does not bear the 
construction put upon it by our contemporary. 
The Cabinet has to decide as to the due and 
proper routine of business. With all the wish 
in the world to submit the draft of the Revised 
Treaty to the Privy Council, so as to divide its 
own responsibility with that body, it may be 
powerless to take such a step without an un- 
warrantable departure from the regular order of 
official transactions. Its “feelings,” in short, 
may be precisely the same as that attributed to 
the Emperor. But manufacturers of agitation 
put their own construction on everything. They 
forget that the Emperor is not in the least 
degree likely to submit any document to any 
section of the Government without the advice 
and consent of his Cabinet, and that, if the Privy 
Council be ultimately consulted in this matter, 
it will be with the Cabinet’s concurrence. 


STORM IN YOKOHAMA. 


Tue heavy blow on Wednesday night has caused 
considerable damage to fences, roofs, trees, 
etc., but the chief destruction is no doubt that 
wrought with the aid of a high tide, on the 
Bund, the repairing of which will cost a great 
deal. The gale began about four o’clock Wed- 
nesday afternoon, the wind being from the east- 
ward of south and rapidly gathering in force. 
Heavy rain fell almost without intermission, 
and by eight o'clock the gale had attained 
cyclonic violence. From this till the morn- 
ing hours the storm continued, with fright- 
ful squalls at frequent intervals, lulling, 
however, for a brief period about nine o'clock. 
As the night wore on the wind shifted to 
the westward. Many fences have been level- 
led with the ground, and roofs have in 
several instances been well stripped, the chief 
injury being caused onthe Bluff. The rain 
also, beaten into roofs by the fierce squalls, 
gained entrance to many dwellings—few indeed 
proving equal to the occasion—and a good 
deal of paper-hanging will be necessary. The 
property of the Race Club has been pretty 
heavily visited. Part of the new stables just 
finished—the buildings being erected by sections 
so as to permit of training going on, have been 
unroofed. and blown in, being thus rendered 
useless for the reception of ponies ; and the inside 
rails of the course have been in many parts level- 
led with the ground. In the matter of damage 
to trees, few compounds can be said to have 
escaped, the Public Gardens having suffered very 
severely, while in various other public places 
valuable trees have been uprooted. In the 
Settlement the destruction has been chiefly 
wrought in the neighbourhood of the harbour. 
The heavy sea that rolled in before the south- 
easterly and southerly gale began between seven 
and eight o'clock last evening, dashing high 
over the Bund wall, and the backing of the 
wall was speedily torn up and scattered over 
the roadway. The spectacle even in the com- 
parative darkness was a most striking one, 
the huge breakers at times seeming to take 
complete possession of the whole Bund. A visit 
to the scene will convince any one of the power 
of the forces at work during the night. Between 
the corner at which the P. & O. offices 
are situated and the Boat-house the road- 
way is a waste of small stones and other 
débris, the result of the waves dragging out 
the backing of the retaining wall. Part of 
the road has been protected by the Boat-house 
and the French Hatoba, but from the western 
corner of the latter place, right along to the 
English Hatoba, the destruction has been uni- 
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form, only about half a dozen railing posts 
being left standing close to the latter pier. The 
retaining wall itself stands intact, but be- 
hind it a long hollow bas been excavated, the 
débris from which lies scattered along on the 
seaward side of the roadway, with the white 
posts and,their foundation stones mixed up in 
confusion. The cost of restoring the Bund 
to its former state will be very heavy, for in 
addition to the damage we have mentioned 
the trees and grass are much injured. The 
meteorological signal staff at the English 
Hatoba has been for the present rendered use- 
less for signalling purposes, the topmast having 
broken short off at the cap, and fallen on the 
seaward side of the staff. The board bears 
under Wednesday's date an intimation that a 
depression had been reported from Wakayama, 
where the barometer stood at 734mm., and was 
still falling. The staff seems to have yielded to the 
fierce blow that followed the shifting of the wind 
to the westward. Two sheds newly erected on the 
Customs Hatoba, with zinc roofs, have had the 
roofing largely stripped off. Inthe Harbour but 
little damage has been done. One large ship, the 
Selkir#, constituted an additional element of 
danger to the shipping in her vicinity, having 
dragged for several hours, narrowly escaping 
collision with the Adyssinza and the P. & O. 
steamer, and eventually bringing up near the 
Pacific Mail buoy. A good deal of flooding is 
also reported to have occurred in Chinatown. 


THE FLOODS AND THE RAILWAYS. 
Tue rising on Thursday of the Rokugogawa, the 
river that flows past the town of Kawasaki, 
caused a stoppage of traffic on the Tokyo-Yoko- 
hama Railway. The heavy rains of the previous 
night, swelling the various streams that feed the 
large river, so increased the volume of the latter 
that by Thursday afternoon it overflowed its 
banks above the railway bridge and covered all 
the low ground on the Tokyo side which is 
usually devoted to the cultivation of the famous 
Kawasaki pears, causing much damage to the 
trees and incidental crops. The opposite bank, 
which is a good deal higher, was likewise 
overflowed, and the water, converting the fields 
round about the station into a huge lake, swept 
through the town towarde the sea. The various 
roads intersecting the Tokaido became for the 
time rivers along which the flood was carried. 
Many houses were invaded, but the water did 
not rise higher than about a foot in the town, 
though the railway line at its lowest part, a few 
hundred yards on this side the station, was sub- 
merged. The highest point was reached during 
the night time when the river attained the top 
of the railway bridge piers, flowing also over 
both ends of the wooden bridge on the high- 
way. This latter, indeed, was all but carried 
away ; Stones were placed on it to keep it in posi- 
tion, and carriage traffic over it is for the present 


prohibited. At this stage of course the flood. 


was flowing as high as the tops of the pear 
orchards, but fortunately on the low-lying tract 
in which these are situated (being subject to 
periodical invasion by the river) there are few if 
any dwelling houses, and so the injury done was 
confined to the gardens. The railway line 
sustained little damage, but it was deemed 
advisable to suspend traffic, so that the last 
train run Thursday was the 12.50 p.m. from 
Yokohama. Next morning, however, the river 
having subsided, the trains were run at their 
usual times. 
«* 

News were received on Thursday in Yokohama 
of an accident to the 5.35 p.m. train on the 
previous day from Yokohama to Kobe near 
Numazu. The train was said to have left the 
rails, some dozen carriages being overturned. 
Two persons were reported killed. Next morn- 
ing, however, trains began to run as far as 
Numazu, though as yet traffic farther south 
is suspended. Later news show that only 
one person, a guard, was killed in the ac- 
cident, and that three or four passengers 
were injured, The casualty occurred close to 
the station, and of ten carriages six left the 
rails. Landslips are also reported to have oc- 
curred beyond Fujisawa, and the Banyu river 
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having over flowed it banks, trains Thursday did 
not run farther than Fujisawa. 
* 
* * 

On the Tokyo-Shiogama line flooding is re- 
ported near Nasu, and a special train was run 
Thursday from Oyama to Tokyo, traffic north 
of the former point being suspended. 

m * 
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The telegraph lines are down on the Takaido 
line, and communication with-Kobe and Naga- 
saki has been interrupted since Wednesday 
afternoon. , 


THE GALE IN THE CAPITAL. 


We learn from the Zokyo Koron that the gale in 
the capital on the evening of the 11th inst., in- 
creased to typhoon force after dark. Heavy rain 
began to fall at 10 p.m., lasting till about 2 0’clock 
the following morning. Enquiries made by the 
Authorities up to 2 p.m. on the 12th inst. show 
that one person was killed in Kojimachi, and 
2 blocks of buildings were demolished, 92 
houses being partially damaged. | Several hun- 
dred fences, 3 soldiers’ quarters, 1 shed, and 
2 street lamps were also destroyed, many 
trees being uprooted. Telegraphic wires were 
broken down in five places. In Asakusa 
2 blocks of buildings and 2 sheds were 
demolished, while 2 blocks were partially 
damaged. Fifty-one houses sustained more or 
less severe damage, and 134 fences and gates 
were destroyed, 4 trees being uprooted. In 
Yotsuya, 3 blocks of buildings and 2 sheds 
were destroyed, and 71 houses sustained more 
or less severe damage, while 225 fences were 
destroyed. Over 140 trees were uprooted, and 
the roofs of 8 police stations were damaged 
considerably. In Nihonbashi 238 wooden 
fences and 18 bamboo fences were destroyed, 
and the roofs of 135 houses were damaged, 
while 18 sign boards were blown off, and 153 
trees were uprooted. Eleven street lamps 
and 1 gas lamp were destroyed. The three- 
storied buildings of the Matsubaro Restaurant 
at Nakazu were damaged greatly. In Asakusa 
the mimic Fujiyama, which is so prominent a 
feature of the capital, was greatly injured. One 
large keva&i tree in front of the Demboin Tem- 
ple was blown down, and a block of brick build- 
ings at Nakamise was demolished. ‘The- five- 
storied buildings belonging to Mr. Akiyama at 
Senzokumura, the construction of which has 
just been completed, were destroyed, and two 
adjoining buildings were crushed. The loss by 
the collapse of the first-mentioned structure is 
estimated at yen 2,500. In Yoshiwara a clock 
tower on the top of the seven-storied premises of 
Matsuyamaro, at Kyomachi Itchome, was blown 
down at8 p.m., and an adjoining house was cru- 
shed inits fal], A man about thirty years of age, 
who happened to passatthe time, received severe 
wounds on the head, and was taken immediately 
to the police station at Tamachi, where he is 
still under medical treatment. Considerable 
damage to roofs and fences is also reported in 
this district. In Kyobashi one factory and 3 
sheds were destroyed, 2 sheds being partially da- 
maged. One Government school and 3 public 
schools, 1 theatre, 17 godowns, and 462 fences 
received more or less severe damage, and several 
roads and 7 bridges were greatly injured, 188 
trees being uprooted. In Shiba flooding oc- 
curred at Karasumoricho, Atagoshitamachi, 
Sakurada-Hongocho, Minami-Sakumacho, Ko- 
tohiracho, and Sakuragawacho, in consequence 
of the choking of drains. The scaffolding 
at the new buildings of the Tokyo Charity 
Hospital was blown down. Owing to the over- 
flow of the Sakuragawa, all the houses in Shibai- 
cho, Udagawacho, Mishimacho, and Oyokoche 
were flooded. One house at Atagocho Nichome, 
and three others at Nakamonzencho were de- 
molished, and the fence of the Tokugawa 
Shrine, in Shiba Park, was damaged. Several 
hundred trees in the Park were uprooted. In 
Azabu flooding took place, owing to the over- 
flow of the Furukawa. Many trees are re- 
portedto have been uprooted, and a number 
of fences were destroyed. In Hongo, two 
buildings intended for students’ dormitories, 
which were in course of construction, were 
carried away, and at Nezu'six houses were 


demolished. In Kanda two blocks of build- 
ings at Nishikicho and Omote-Jinbocho 
were destroyed, while the trees close to the 
Yorozuyo bridge were nearly all uprooted or 
blown down. In Shitaya a large tree on the 
top of the steps leading to the Sannodai in 
Ueno Park was blown down, while many trees 
between Shimizudo and Sakuragaoka were also 
destroyed. The decorative work on the top of the 
Fine Arthall of the Third National Industrial Ex- 
hibition was injured, and 9g trees at Hirokoji 
were uprooted. In Fukagawa, the new build- 
ings of the Matsuburo, which are now in course 
of construction at Susaki, were entirely de- 
molished. Flooding occurred in Hamaguri- 
cho, Higashi-Daikucho, Reigancho, Kibacho, 
and Hira Shinden. The alarm bell was rung 
at the Reiganji Temple in consequence of 
the floods. Some ro houses between Hamaguri- 
cho and Kibacho, and 3 houses at Matsuicho 
were destroyed. Flooding also took place at 
Kikugawacho, Futabacho, Mikasacho and Ma- 
tsukuracho. (Honjo), the water being nearly two 
feet in depth. The Sumida River rose 5 feet 
above the usual level, and the Ohashi (Senju) 
likewise rose considerably. Firemen were 
stationed at the Ryogoku, Ohashi, and other 
ieee to protect those structures against the 
oods. 


SERIOUS BOILER EXPLOSION IN TOKYO. 


On the afternoon of the 11th instant one 
of the two boilers of the steamer Vezja 


Maru, which was lying alongside the wharf 
of the Ishikawa-jima dockyard in Tokyo, 
exploded, killing eight engineers and firemen, 
and blowing up the midship part of the 
vessel so that she at once sank. Such was the 
violence of the explosion that what had been 
the cylindrical shell of the burst boiler was 
landed some distance from the wharf, complete- 
ly flattened out, both of the flat ends having 
been torn away from it; while a considerable 
portion of the iron side of the vessel was hurled 
fully 100 yards, into the midst of the works, 
happily without damaging either life or pro- 
perty. . We are at present unable to say any- 
thing as to the age and condition of the boilers 
at the time. Nor can any valid conjecture be 
offered as to the immediate cause of the dis- 
aster, inasmuch as all of those who were oc- 
cupied with the machinery have perished. But, 
no doubt, a searching investigation will be made 
by the Marine Bureau. The Jeija Maru is, we 
believe, owned in Osaka, and at the time of the 
explosion had just undergone docking and 
painting at Ishikawa-jima. She was formerly 
the Martaban, of 550 tons gross, and 80 horse- 
power nominal, and was built on the Clyde in 
1865. 


THE BANK OF JAPAN. 


THE amounts of convertible notes and reserves 
in the Bank of Japan for the week ended the 
7th instant were as follows :— 


Convertipee Norss. Raserves AND Sacunitigs. 


Yun, 
Gold coin and bullion. 19,822,417 
Silver coin and bullion. 28,711,135 
Public Loan Bonds...... 15,866,450 
Treasury Bills ...... eet = 


Notes issued ..,.... 


Yar. 
69,304,905 


Government Bills 1 ,831,609 
Deeds: ..ccccgevsscevcsccavevais 3,083,294 
69,304,905 69,304,905 


Of the above total issue of notes, the sum of 
yen 2,101,730 is in the treasury of the Bank, and 
yen 67,203,175 in actual circulation, the latter 
showing an increase of yen 247,678 as com- 
pared with yen 66,955,497 at the end of the 
previous week. 


JAPAN AND THE POWERS. 
We are familiar with the jingle of the bells 
worn in the cap of the gentleman in Shanghai 
who for some time past has filled the ré/e of 
telegraphic correspondent to the Standard. 
The powers in Shoe-lane used not to be so 
gullible fifteen years ago as they appear to be 
now, but then, though on the staff, Mr. 
Mudford was not at the‘head of affairs. The 
following gem is a sample of the Shanghai cor- 
respondent's knowledge of Japanese politics :— 
‘ Shanghai, July gist. 

I am informed on good authority that the real 

reason for the Japanese hesitation in consenting to a 


revision of the ‘Treaties regulating the status of 
foreigners is the fear that China would at once claim 
equal privileges with the other Puwers, with the result 
that Japanese trade and commerce would fall into 
Chinese hands. ‘Ihe opinion is general here that the 
United States and Germany have been too precipitate 
in this matter, and that I ngland is wise to wait. 


COUNT YAMAGATA. 

Accorp1nG to the Nicht Nicht Shimtun, Count 
Yamagata, who left Tokyo for Europe in De- 
cember last, seems to be expected to start forhome 
from San Francisco. early this month. His 
return is anticipated by some people as the 
signal for political changes. Indeed, the return 
of a Minister of State from foreign travel has 
always been regarded in that light. In 1887, 
Count Kuroda and Viscount Tani returned from 
Europe, and their arrival was followed by great 
changes in the construction of the Cabinet. 
How far the anticipations of the restless politi- 
cians of the capital are likely to be realized this 
year we are not in a position to foretell, but we 
attach little importance to the aforesaid notion. 


THR U.S. LEGATION. 

Mr. F. S. Mansrigxp having resigned his posi- 
tion as Secretary of the U.S. Legation, Mr. 
Edwin Dun, heretofore Second Secretary of Le- 
gation, has been appointed by the President to 
fill the vacancy. Mr. William R. Gardiner, of 
Indiana, has been appointed to fill the position 
vacated by Mr. Dun’s promotion. We are in- 
formed that Mr. Mansfield will sail on the 28th 
inst. for the United States, and will reside in 
Texas. Mr. Gardiner will probably arrive at 
Tokyo next month. 


APPRAL RIGHTS UNDER THE NEW TREATIES. 

We are surprised to find in the ¥i7% Shimpo a 
statement that a difference is made by the new 
Treaties between the appeal rights of foreigners 
and those of Japanese. Briefly speaking, the 
point raised is that foreigners will be entitled to 
carry direct to the Supreme Court cases in 
which a Japanese suitor would be obliged to 
accept as final the judgment of a lower tribunal. 
The 7i7i Shimpo is misinformed, we believe. 
No such discrimination is made by the Treaties. 


“SUBMARINE CABLES BETWEEN HMAWAI! AND 
JAPAN. 
It is reported that in Hawaii the question of 
laying a submarine cable between that country 
and the United States on the one hand, and Japan 
on the other, is engaging the attention of the 
Government and of some private individuals. 
Communications are said to have been made 
to this Government on the subject.—Néichi 


Nichi Shimbun. 


COUNT ITAGAKI. 

Count Itacax1, who is now staying at his Ko- 
chi residence, is reported by the Zokyo Shimpo 
to be suffering severely from bronchitis, which 
is said to have been become chronic since the 
great political campaign in which he engaged 
in 1881-2. The doctors are reported to 
have advised him to decline to receive callers, 
and to devote himself entirely to the restoration 
of his health. 


Mr. Witson, the agent of Chiarini’s Circus, 
now in Tokyo, informs us that during the gale 
of Wednesday night the tents were blown down 
and much damaged. The animals, however, 
were taken to a safe shelter, and received no 
injury. A large number of men have been set 
to work to repair the tents and refit the establish- 
ment so that performances may be continued. 
The loss is estimated at $4,000. 


Durine the gale of Wednesday night a large 
casino which was being built at Kanagawa, and 
had almost reached completion, collapsed, its 
various timbers simply subsiding into a mass of 
débris. Two men are stated to have sustained 
injuries, which in one case proved fatal. 


A carGE landslip has occurred on the seaward 
face of the Bluff, many tons of earth having 
fallen into the sea and covered the beach be- 
low, 
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FAPAN AND RUSSIA. 
Ene eescerenee 


AYS the Kokumin-no-Tomo :—‘ Well- 
informed people maintain that ten 
years hencé Japan’s foreign relations, as 
far as concerns real national importance, 
will centre upon Russia. Doubtless this-is 
partially true, but for our own part we 
think that the advent of the aforesaid 
state of affairs isnot so far distant. The 
Russian question, that is to say, the ques- 
tions of the relations between Japan and 
Russia, is already looming before our 
eyes.” This is mysterious enough to be 
interesting. We cannot ourselves discern 
the little cloud upon the horizon that 
causes so much anxiety to Japanese jour- 
nalists, but, when we recall their utterances 
during the past ten years, it is impossible 
to deny that the spectre of the Muscovite 
does constantly disturb their dreams. Rus- 
sia, creeping nearer and nearer, seems to 
convey to them the impression of a 
huge land-eater, doomed always to remain 
hungry and always to whet its appetite 
upon the morsels of territory lying in 
its way. Broadly speaking, Japan’s posi- 
tion is not entirely re-assuring. From 
the north Russia advances slowly but 
steadily, fixing her feet firmly as she 
comes, yet not the less disquietingly be- 
cause her movement seems to be dictated 
rather by some irresistible law of nature 
than by any vulgar greed of conquest. In 
the south the shadow of France looms, 
though it must be confessed that Tonquin 
appears destined to keep France’s hands 
as full as she can afford to have them kept, 
for some years tocome. And in the west 
there is England, her lips professing fine 
things, but her arms as active as ever in 
the old game of acquisition. It is, indeed, 
strange to see how all the morality preach- 
ed and undoubtedly believed in by Eng- 
land is cast to the four winds of heaven at 
the first breath of practical necessity. The 
process of deliberate accretion is carried 
on by her just as resolutely as ever. The 
additions made to her territory during the 
past twenty years would cover a large 
space on the map of the world, and she 
goes on adding all the while. We have 
often expressed our belief that such a state 
of affairs is inevitable. A State must 
either increase or decrease, like everything 
else in nature, and, though its growth may 
be apparently self-contained, as in Ame- 
rica’s case, it is none the less real. Rus- 
sia, France, and England are all growing, 
and, their growth being eastward from 
three different points of the compass, a 
country situated like Japan in the extreme 
Orient is not unreasonable when it begins 
to watch this simultaneous approach un- 
easily. Many Japanese—for example, Mr. 
FUKUZAWA—think that China’s dismem- 
berment is only a question of time; that 
she will be divided between Russia, Eng- 
land, France, Japan, and perhaps Ger- 
many. She offers, in their opinion, no 
real obstacle to the advance of the great 


masters of aggrandisement, but, on the 
contrary, tempts them to exercise their 
ruling passion at the expense of her help- 
lessness. China thus obliterated from the 
map of nations, Japan would stand alone, 
the one independent Oriental State in the 
world—for by that time Persia’s claim to 
the title would probably have become very 
slender. Can Japan hope to maintain her 
independence under such circumstances? 
Small wonder that this question often stirs 
her patriotic pulses, and prompts vague but 
not unintelligible utterances, like those of 
the Kokumin-nv-Tomo. To us who, being 
less directly concerned in the issue of the 
business, are able to consider it more 
calmly, the day seems almost infinitely 
distant when Japan will have so far dete- 
riorated as to tempt the aggrandisement 
of foreign Powers. She is not, perhaps, as 
well equipped from a military and naval 
point of view as to defy aggression, though 
her immense distance from the base of 
any of her possible enemies reduces the 
force they could bring against her to a 
mere fraction of their total strength. But 
she possesses a virtually impregnable bul- 
wark in the spirit of her people. It is 
inconceivable that the Japanese should 
submit to be subjugated by a foreign in- 
vader, and to see their land pass into his 
hands. There could be no rest for the 
nation under such conditions, and, even 
though a Western Power should find itself 
compelled by events, or impelled by the 
lust of dominion, to essay the immensely 
difficult task of attacking this empire, to 
subjugate it finally seems scarcely within 
the range of any possibilities at present 
imaginable. Things are not entirely rose- 
coloured with Japan just now; but, that 
she has developed great national strength 
within the past two decades, and that the 
process of development is still going on, 
no pessimist, we imagine, will be found 
to deny. Ten years’ peaceful advance 
along her present routes should render 
her practically impregnable, and it may 
be confidently stated that no foreign coun- 
try desires more than England does to see 
her thoroughly competent to take care of 
herself. Of Russia’s sentiments Japan is 
at least as well able to judge as we are, but 
it seems to us that the history of her re- 
lations with the Great Northern Power 
contains nothing to suggest uneasiness, and 
everything to inspire confidence. Russia 
established in Korea might involve a new 
set of considerations, but at present it is not 
probable that Russia would accept Korea 
evenasagift. Afterall, the danger of pro- 
pinquity depends upon the difference in 
the degrees of civilization of the adjoining 
States. England and Russia absorb Orien- 
tal territories because the inhabitants of 
these territories must either be brought 
under direct control-or suffered to remain 
aconstant source of unrest and uneasiness. 
From this point of view Japan has little to 
dread. The neighbourhood of a West- 
ern Power would expose her to nothing 


more than the contingencies that make 
for war between any two civilized States. 
She is now on the point of securing real 
independence for herself, and, if she fails 
to preserve it in the future, the character- 
istics she seems to possess must be sin- 
gularly deceptive. 


GERMANY, ENGLAND, AND ZAPAN. 
> 

T is interesting and instructive to ob- 
serve the alacrity with which every 
rumour unfavourable to the success of 
Treaty Revision is seized and ventilated 
by a portion of the press. The Nichi 
Nicht Shimbun, in very guarded language, 
published a report that, when concluding 
the new Treaty with Japan, Prince Bis- 
MARCK let it be understood that ratifica- 
tion should depend on Great Britain’s 
assent toasimilar agreement. This canard 
is eagerly welcomed by the Fapan Herald, 
and converted into a weapon for attacking 
the subserviency of German diplomacy 
and restoring England to her old place as 
leader of the solidarity of Treaty Powers. 
A moment’s reflection and a little know- 
ledge should have enabled the Nichi Nicht 
Shimbun to escape the responsibility of 
circulating so groundless a tale, and the 
Fapan Herald from falling into its old 
mood. of clutching at every straw of ill 
report. 
Germany commenced serious negotiations 
with Japan, she had in her hand England's 
counter-proposals, accompanied by an in- 
vitation to maintain the cé-operative policy 
hitherto in force. The Cabinet in Berlin 
was not alone in this respect. All the 
other European Treaty Powers received 
an identical note. We cannot pretend to 
say what answer was returned in every 
case, but it is certain that at least one 
Great Power distinctly declined to adopt 
the course suggested, inasmuch as, having 
already accepted the principle of separate 
negotiation, it felt itself precluded by 
good faith from entertaining any proposal 
that pointed in the opposite direction. 
Germany may not have been equally ex- 
plicit in her answer. It may-have better 
suited her purpose to leave England in 
more or less ‘uncertainty, and thus create 
an opportunity which could be used to the 
injury of British prestige in the East. We 
do not assert that such was her programme, 
but it is very conceivable that none of 
England’s rivals took much pains to shorten 
the delay to which she had committed 
herself by attempting to re-marshal them 
under her own leadership. At all events, 
Germany knew exactly. what England 
intended to ask of Japan, and, possessing 
that knowledge, concluded an independent 
reaty with the latter Power. Concerning 
this Treaty, we are now invited to imagine 
that Germany from the first resolved to 
abstain from ratifying it unless it should 
receive Great Britain’s endorsement—for 
such, and such only, would be the mean- 


It is a matter of fact that, before’ 
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ing of making ratification depend upon 
the conclusion of a similar agreement by 
England. We are invited to believe, in 
fact, that, while Germany openly agreed to 
the principle of independent negotiation, 
she secretly acted so as to preserve the 
old solidarity of States under British 
leadership. That would be an exceedingly 
un-German-like piece of international 
duplicity, yet it would by no means re- 
present the sum of Germany’s blunder. 
For, as long as each of the Treaty Powers 
professed the same principles—as long as 
all were agreed in their policy towards 
Japan—a union of the whole, with the most 
deeply interested State at their head, was 
a natural arrangement, the expediency of 
which atoned for any self-effacement it 
entailed on its members. Germany, France, 
or any other Great Power could always 
condone its secondary place in such a 
union by the strength of its belief in the 
purposes of the association. But, in the 
case we are considering, Germany is 
supposed to have announced to the world, 
by means of a solemn international com- 
pact, that she had abandoned her former 
ideas of Japan, that she no longer con- 
sidered the old guarantees necessary, and 
that she was prepared to entrust the lives 
and properties of her subjects to Japanese 
protection. She is supposed, in short, to 
have disavowed all the motives that used 
to hold her in her place in the union, and 
yet, in the teeth of this disavowal, to have 
declared that she could not consent to 
emerge from England’s sheltering wing, 
and that she must contiuue to follow Eng- 
lish guidance. And, to cap the absurdity, 
this marvellous exhibition of timid subser- 
viency is attributed to Prince BISMARCK! 
If Germany felt any desire to céoperate 
with England, she had the English pro- 
posals before her; and, assuming that their 
nature suggested some difficulty in re- 
conciling them with the Japanese scheme, 
diplomatic channels could easily have been 
used, as a means of ascertaining Eng- 
land’s ultimate intentions. Nevertheless, 
with her dignified and honest route 
plainly indicated, Germany is now 
supposed to have adopted the crooked 
and disgraceful course of pledging herself 
independently to an agreement vs-d-vis 
Japan, the observance of which was to 
depend on England’s acquiescence. We 
know of nothing in German history, es- 
pecially in modern German history, that 
offers the smallest warrant for suspecting 
her of such inept and suicidal shuffling. 
If she did what she is charged with doing, 
her action could only be construed as a 
declaration of one of three things—either 
that, while pretending to trust Japan, she 
in reality distrusted her as much as ever ; 
or that, after actually concluding a nego- 
tiation on her own account, she yet 
possessed so little faith in her negotiators 
as to feel obliged to wait until their con- 
duct obtained British endorsement; or 
that, though endeavouring to strike out an 


independent policy in the East, she could 
not dare to cut herself adrift from English 
leading strings. To imagine that Germany, 
under the guidance of Prince BISMARCK, 
could be capable of such childishness 
seems to us the very acme of unreflecting 
credulity, Indeed, the canard would not 
deserve a dozen words did not its adoption 
by an English local newspaper indicate 
that there are still some Englishmen from 
whose eyes the true situation is utterly 
hidden. Germany is England’s rival in the 
East. She is her rival for many reasons, but 
for the reason, above all others, that Prince 
BISMARCK seeks by every conceivable 
means to stay the tide of German emi- 
gration to America. Germans going to 
America are entirely lost to Germany : lost 
to her alike in an economical and in a 
military sense. But Germans coming to 
Japan or China remain Germans. A 
portion at least of any wealth they may 
amass is carried back by them to the 
Fatherland, and their military services 
are scarcely less available than if they 
had never left home. Anything that 
Prince BISMARCK can do he certainly 
will do to open up channels for the 
employment of German capital and Ger- 
man enterprise in the Orient. So far 
from making the ratification and operation 
of the new Treaty depend upon English 
acquiescence, he will be only too well 
pleased to find England recalcitrant. For 
England’s obduracy would mean that 
whatever advantages the complete opening 
of the country might offer would be en- 
joyed by Germans, to the exclusion, tem- 
porary at least, of Englishmen. And from 
this point of view it may be well to remind 
certain Japanese, also, that the engage- 
ment entered into by their country v/s-a- 
vis Germany is not an affair to be regarded 
in the light of a new coat that may be 
doffed or donned at will. Some people 
hold that Japan will be able to consult 
her own convenience as to the date of 
giving effect to the Revised Treaties. We 
doubt it. When the date fixed in the 
Treaty arrives, Germany may very well 
say that, as she herself did not await the 
concurrence of other Powers when con- 
cluding the Treaty, she will not have her 
enjoyment of the privileges it confers 
made dependent on their consent. Unless 
we are greatly mistaken, this is what she 
will say. So far from pausing until Eng- 
land comes into line, she will be charmed 
to see her rival lagging in the rear. We 
have never supposed that British diplomats 
need go to other countries for lessons in 
their profession, but we are sometimes 
driven to doubt whether they fully com- 
prehend that for twenty years England’s 
influence in the Far East has been ex- 
posed to constant undermining at the 
hands of her Treaty Associates, and that 
every effort made by her of ‘late to re- 
solder the union she formerly led has 
been used by her rivals as a means of 
discrediting her in Japanese eyes. We 


speak with knowledge, and with a feeling 
of blank astonishment that the conduct 
of a great, self-respecting, and ambi- 
tious Power like Germany should be 
so grossly misrepresented and so crassly 
misunderstood. 


RUSSIA AND FAPAN. 
——_—__-—_ --——_— 

; ACH anniversary of the Russian na- 

tional féte, celebrated on the ith 
inst., sees a marked increase of the civi- 
lized world’s sympathy with the Sovereign 
who rules over the millions of the great 
Northern Empire. We hear nothing now of 
the tales once so industriously circulated by 
enemies of peace. Such stories could no 
longer find an audience. They defeated 
their own purpose, for they had the effect 
of concentrating upon the Russian Impe- 
rial Family a scrutiny that revealed its 
heads in their true light—the EMPEROR, 
not as an ambitious, passionate tyrant, 
but as an upright gentleman, unswerving 
in his pursuit of the painful path that the 
interests of his country indicate, yet of 
deep kindliness and liberality ; and the EM- 
PRESS a brave and noble lady, to whose 
character history will not fail to do justice. 
It is a matter of no small importance for 
Japan to understand that this is the verdict 
of the time, for, although the incidents that 
make for the minor growth of the Russian 
empire often spring from causes beyond 
the control of the Throne, all the larger 
national issues are undoubtedly directed 
by the EMPEROR in the last resort, and the 
manner of their direction must necessarily 
reflect His MAJesty’s disposition. If 
Japan believed one half of the rumours 
and theories ventilated by political pro- 
phets in the East, her attitude towards 
Russia would be one of supreme distrust 
and dislike. It is perpetually dinned into 
her ears that opportunity alone is needed 
to convert Russia's attitude of waiting into 
active and unscrupulous aggression, and 
that these islands themselves fall within 
the range of Muscovite ambition. Even 
as we write, there reaches us a pamphlet 
entitled “ Korea and the Powers,” having 
delineated on its title-page a bear up a 
tree, at the foot of which stand English 
and Chinese soldiers with fixed bayonets. 
The writer’s avowed object is to ‘unmask 
the evil designs” of Russia; an object 
common to the great majority of idle 
agitators in the East. We do not pause 
here to consider how little he has suc- 
ceeded, or how completely he has failed. 
The endless recrudescence of such alarmists 
is, in our opinion, far less significant than 
the fact that similar sounds of distrust have 
become almost entirely inaudible among 
Japanese thinking men. Not so many years 
ago the press of this country used to occupy 
itself periodically with analyses of Russian 
ambition and forecasts of Russian designs. 
There had been very little to justify such 
words in the story of Japan’s relations with 
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her northern neighbour, but youthful jour- 
nalists, borrowed their political creeds from 
abroad and appropriated whatever seemed 
most striking. They found it more pro- 
fitable to be sensational than sensible, and 
no doubt public opinion took some of its 
colour from their brush. With experience, 
however, has come calmer reflection. 
Russia’s uniformly conciliatory policy to- 
wards Japan, and the unvarying refuta- 
tion that her conduct has furnished of the 
designs laid to her charge, could not fail 
to exercise a wholesome effect. To-day 
we scarcely hear a faint echo of the talk 
so common three or four years ago, and, 
if an occasional critic alludes to the im- 
portance of Japan’s future relations with 
Russia, the. spirit of his comments is 
neither unfriendly nor distrustful. Of 
course diplomacy has contributed appre- 
ciably to this result: Russia has been 
admirably represented at the Court of 
Japan. The line taken by her in Treaty 
Revision must also have exercised no little 
influence, for, if her interests here are so 
small that she could afford to be generous, 
there is all the less profit to be derived 
from the exercise of generosity. She has, 
in fact, shown liberality and friendship 
that deserve to be appreciated as we be- 
lieve they are appreciated. It should not 
be forgotten, however, that her diplomacy 
reflects the sentiments of her Sovereign. 
On the confines of her huge empire, where 
contact with semi-barbarous peoples fur- 
nishes frequent incentive to military ac- 
tivity, her Generals sometimes engage her 
in courses that contribute to their own 
ambition rather than to the interests of 
national security. But her diplomacy is 
the direct expression of the EMPEROR’S 
deliberate purpose ; and in Tokyo, as in 
London, her diplomats have brought about 
relations of an exceptionally pleasant cha- 
racter. There are no questions between 
England and Russia to-day. Differences 
that threatened to involve an open rup- 
ture have been happily adjusted by the 
exercise of prudent tact and conciliatory 
patience—qualities displayed: at least as 
highly by Russia as by England—and at 
no time during the present century has 
it been less extravagant to look forward 
to that distinct understanding which will 
one day convert the two great rivals into 
friendly fellow-workers. There remains 
always the fact, not to be blinked or per- 
verted, that Russia can never be at rest 
until she is relieved from the process of 
strangulation to which the policy of Europe, 
and especially of England, subjects her. 
As well bid a man breathe without the use 
of his lungs as condemn the hundred and 
twenty millions of the Russian Empire to 
live without access to southern seas. Ob- 
stinate pursuit of this policy of strangula- 
tion may at any moment call the Western 
world to arms. But in Asia, Russia has 
plainly only one purpose at present—the 
colonization and civilization of Siberia. 
To this her energies are devoted, and there 


is not the smallest warrant for suspecting 
her of aggressive designs in a southerly 
direction. England is slowly coming to 
believe these things, and Japan is making 
more rapid progress in the same faith. 
The interposition of barbarous states like 
Afghanistan between the territories of 
England and Russia is a constant source 
of danger to the tranquillity of both, but 
the interposition of a civilized Power like 
Japan is a guarantee for the continuance 
of peace. We may be sure that the present 
Emperor of Russia desires to see Japan 
strong, prosperous, and independent, just 
as he desires to see established be- 
tween his country and England an amicable 
understanding for the peaceful civilization 
of Asia. Russia’s international policy 
to-day reflects these sentiments, and the 
character of her Sovereign vouches for the 
honourable and pacific, if resolute and 
courageous, pursuit of her purposes. 


SIR MONIER MONIER-WILLIAMS ON 
MYSTICAL BUDDHISM. 
———_@—___—_. 

HE last number of the journal of the 
Victoria Institute, a philosophical 
society on a religious basis which has its 
head-quarters in London, and whose presi- 
dent is Sir GEORGE STOKES, Baronet, also 
President of the Royal Society, contains 
an interesting paper on Mystical Buddhism 
from the pen of Sir MONIER MONIER- 
WILLIAMS. The full title of the paper is 
‘Mystical Buddhism in Connexion with 
the Yoga Philosophy of the Hindus.” 
The paper sets out by showing that Bud- 
dhism, initially a system of intellectual 
enlightenment without any external or 
supernatural revelation of any kind, could 
not, by its very nature, fail in time to 
develop mystical tendencies. In its origin 
it was-an intensely practical and social, in 
no wise a metaphysical and ascetic, system. 
Nevertheless, such was the importance it 
attached to abstract meditation that in the 
end mystical ideas were sure to arise and 
give birth to an esoteric schoo’. Trance- 
like states, in which the soul rase superior 
to the grosser body enveloping it, were 
attained by fasting, the repetition of 
mystical sentences, and the practice of 
superstitious observances. 


The system called Yoga was already in 
existence in GAUTAMA BUDDHA'S time; 
and one of the best authenticated incidents 
in the life of that wonderful personage is 
the story of his withdrawal from home and 
worldly associations to practise Yoga with 
certain Brahman ascetics. The very name 
Yoga, literally “union,” implies mystery, 
the mysterious union, through ascetic prac- 
tices, of the believer’s spirit with the one 
eternal Soul or Spirit of the Universe, 
and the acquisition of divine knowledge 
through that union. Even at this day the 
system has attractions for earnest men 
in India, and a new sect, called the Arya- 
Samaj, was founded less than twenty years 


ago by a religious reformer who died at 
Ahmedabad in the year 1883. 


Yoga in its later developments had two 
distinct aims. To the earlier search after 
union with the Spirit of the Universe, it 
later on superadded a quest after miracul- 
ous powers by inducing a condition known 
as Kaivalya. In Kaivalya the body is 
brought under the complete control of the 
will, and the soul is completely abstracted 
from body and mind, being isolated in its 
own essence. Even in GAUTAMA’S time 
many methods of effecting union with the 
Supreme Being and absorption into his 
essence were in vogue, which may be 
classed under the two heads of bodily 
mortification and abstract mediation. The 
dreadful forms which the first-named 
of these classes assumed are well-known 
to readers of Indian history, and have 
been prevalent before and since GAv- 
TAMA’S since. Walking on spikes, in- 
haling smoke and fire, baking the body 
on hot stones, suspension in the air,—all 
these forms of self-maceration were looked 
upon as so many ways of bringing the 
victim nearer to Deity. The second form 
of religious practice, consisting in an in- 
tense concentration of the mind upon the 
One Universal Spirit, resulted likewise in 
acts most repugnant to ordinary human 
nature. Sir MONIER MONIER-WILLIAMS 
himself saw at Allahabad, not so very long 
ago, a devotee who had in one place near 
the fort, maintained for twenty years a 
sitting, contemplative posture with his feet 
folded under his body. During the Mutiny, 
though cannon thundered over his head 
and bullets hissed all around him, nothing 
seemed to disturb his attitude of profound 
meditation. 


Albeit GAUTAMA saw fit, after due trial, 
to reject the practice of mere bodily aus- 
terities, the second method of approach to 
Deity, by profound abstract meditation, is 
a deeply rooted feature of his system. Most 
of the images which represent him bring 
out this characteristic; he sits on a raised 
seat with his legs folded under his body and 
his eyes half-closed, as if in dream-land. 
The peace of perfect abstraction is upon 
him. Various progressive stages of medi- 
tation were passed through before his final 
decease, as described in anative work from 
which Sir MONIER MONIER - WILLIAMS 
quotes :— 


Then the Venerable one entered into the first 
stage of meditation; and rising out of the first. 
stage, he passed into the second 3 and rising out of 
the second, he passed into the third; and rising 
out of the third, he passed into the fourth; and 
rising out of the fourth stage, he attained the con- 
ception of the infinity of space; and rising out 
of the conception of the infinity of space, he 
attained the conception of intelligence. And rising 
out of the idea of the infinity of intelligence, he 
attained the conception of absolute nonentity; and 
rising out of the idea of nonentity, he entered the 
region where there is neither consciousness nor 
unconsciousness; and rising out of that region, 
he entered the state in which all sensation and all 
perception of ideas had wholly ceased. 


The aim, however, of the true Yoga 
of Indian philosophy, to wit, the blending 
of the personality with the Supreme Spirit, 
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was never attained by GAUTAMA, simply 
because he did not believe in the separate 
existence of such an infinite Spirit. He 
was an agnostic in these matters, and saw 
in nature from first to last merely an un- 
ending “becoming,” but no “eternity of 
being.” Yoga and early Buddhism dif- 
fered essentially in their attitude towards 
spirit and matter; for the enlightenment 
of BUDDHA was practical and limited, con- 
sisting in the discovery of the origin and 
remedy of suffering, and in the knowledge 
of the existence of an eternal and irre- 
sistible force. With all that transcends 
human nature, the BUDDHA dealt very 
cautiously. But the system which he 
founded soon began to absorb the mira- 
culous, making its founder a worker of 
wonders; and finally the Buddhism of the 
North became associated with demonology, 
magic, and various spiritual phenomena 
connected with what has been called 
“ Esoteric Buddhism.” 

We now come to a consideration of those 
extraordinary manifestations of power over 
physical forces which have arrested the 
attention of modern lovers of the wonder- 
ful. The Yogis, or followers of Yoga, 
recognize eight requisites; 1, abstention 
from five evil deeds; 2, performance of 
five positive duties; 3, settling the limbs 
in certain postures; 4, regulating and 
suppressing the breath; 5, withdraw- 
ing the senses from their objects; 6, 
fixing the thinking faculty; 7, internal 
self-contemplation; 8, trance-like self- 
concentration. The fourth requisite is 
worthy of especial notice, inasmuch as 
feats of suspended animation, quite pass- 
ing ordinary belief, have been accomplish- 
ed by Yogis. These suggest the explana- 
tion that after all there is little reason why 
human beings possessing a certain consti- 
tution might not practice a kind of hiberna- 
tion. It is said that a military officer, one 
Captain TOWNSEND, succeeded in bringing 
himself into this state. About fifty years 
ago a Yogi was, by his own request, 
immured in a vault for forty days. Every 
precaution was taken against fraud, a 
guard being kept over the vault night and 
days. At the close of the period, when 
the man was disinterred, his body was 
found to be desiccated like a stick, and the 
tongue, dried to the consistency of a piece 
of horn, was turned back in his throat. 
Wonderful to relate, resuscitation took 
place, and the Yogi, on regaining speech, 
informed them what a pleasant time he 
had been having in the society of other 
Yogis and saints. 

Equally remarkable cases of suspension 
in the air are related upon good authority. 
The following eight supernatural powers 
possible of acquisition to a Yogi are 
commonly enumerated ; (1) the faculty of 
reducing the body to the size of an atom; 
(2) increasing the size or weight at will; 


will ; (6) gaining absolute power over one’s 
self and others ; (7) bringing the elements 
into subjection; (8) suppression of the 
desires. A Yogi who has attained to these 
perfections can rise to the skies, fly 
through space, cause storms and _ earth- 
quakes, understand the speech of animals, 
recollect the events of his own previous 
life, discern the thoughts of others, assume 
any form he likes, disappear, reappear, 
and even enter into another man’s body 
and make it his own. These and other 
extravagant claims are put forward by this 
sect, and belong equally, it must be re- 
membered, to modern Buddhism. 


to trounce us for confusing the two latter. 
But we have not confused them at all. 
The confusion is in the mind of the Tokyo 
Shimpo. Let us re-state the case, as 
simply as possible. First, as to England 
—though truly there is no reason to con- 
sider England at all, inasmuch as she has 
not a written Constitution. In England 
the treaty-making power is vested abso- 
lutely in the Sovereign. In practice Parlia- 
ment takes cares to have its say, but it 
can allege no right to the privilege. Its 
legitimate function in respect of treaties 
is to legislate generally so that interna- 
tional agreements concluded by the Sove- 
reign shall be recognised by the courts of 
law, and shall be binding upon all British 
subjects concerned in carrying out their 
provisions. This system necessarily in- 
volves the principle that no treaty made 
by the Throne shall be at variance with 
the laws of the land. All the normal ma- 
chinery of the law may be employed to 
carry out the stipulations of a treaty, but 
no new duties or obligations can be 
imposed on British subjects by such acom- 
pact. In America the system is explict. 
The treaty-making power is vested in the 
President and two-thirds of the Senate, 
andengagements entered intoby them must 
be recognised by the country’s courts as 
possessing the force of a supreme law. 
Now we do not pretend that the Japanese 
Constitution makes any provision so ex- 
plicit in language as that of the American 
Constitution. Yet in effect we observe 
only one material difference between the 
two. In both systems alike, the reposi- 
tory of the treaty-making power is clearly 
defined, and in both alike the exercise of 
that power is absolutely independent. 
The EMPEROR of JAPAN has the right to 
conclude treaties without any reference 
whatever to the Diet. The President and 
two-thirds of the American Senate have 
the right to conclude treaties without any 
reference whatever to Congress. But, 
whereas a treaty thus concluded in America 
over-rides not only State Law but the 
Constitution itself, a treaty concluded by 
the EMPEROR of JAPAN must be in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the 
Constitution. All this is quite clear. 
If, for example, the Constitution of Japan 
contained any article explicitly with. 
holding from aliens a privilege or right 
granted by it to Japanese subjects, then 
it would be wltra vires of the Em- 
PEROR to conclude a treaty guaranteeing 
to aliens the enjoyment of that privilege 
or right. Thus much premised, we come 
to the question—How is the EMPEROR to 
exercise the treaty-making prerogative 
independently of the Diet on the one 
hand, and in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the Constitulion on the other? 
In part the answer is easy: beyond ques- 
tion His MAJESTY is entitled to extend by 
treaty to aliens every privilege or right 
guaranteed by the Constitution to Japanese 
subjects and not limited by it to Japanese 


It is maintained by recent exponents 
of this occultism, like Mr. SINNETT 
and Colonel OLCOTT, that the body is 
double, and that a spiritual, astral, or 
ethereal body can break forth from the 
grosser encasement, and be projected any- 
where with the rapidity of thought. This 
power of emancipation or projection 
has received the name of Odic force, a 
force in which Colonel OLCOTT, President 
of the Theosophical Society, professes 
thoroughly to believe. It has enabled its 
possessors, so he alleges, to project them- 
selves into the air by a mere effort of the 
will, Sir MOoNnteER Monier-WILLIAMS, 
while suggesting the explanation that very 
many of these marvels may be mere feats 
of conjuring, is disposed to allow a certain 
margin to our present incomplete state of 
knowledge regarding the power and scope 
of the human faculties. He also expresses 
“doubts whether Asiatic occultism, as 
connected with the Yoga philosophy and 
as believed in by Colonel OLcoTT, Mr. 
SINNETT, and many others, will ever bear 
the searching light of European scientific 
investigation.” Still the subject remains 
in his’ opinion an interesting one, from 
the fact that during 2,000 years a sect of 
Indian fanatics has been acquainted with 
mesmerism, animal magnetism, clairvoy- 
ance, thought-reading, and all the other 
features of modern Spiritualism. 


THE CONSTUTITION AND THE 
“ TOKYO SHIMPO.” 
Sa 

HE Tokyo Shimpo, a journal that has 
done us the honour of disagreeing 

with us perpetually during the past few 
months, now charges us with ignorance 
of the very.alphabet of constitutional law. 
We should be sorry to be convicted on 
such a count, so we devote a few lines to 
showing that the position assumed by us 
is not so very extravagant or erroneous. 
It would aid us considerably if our con- 
temporary had taken the trouble to show 
how and where we are wrong.’ But this 
is not done. The Zokyo Shimpo limits 
itself to defining the systems of England 
and America, and, after explaining that 
(3) making the body light at will; (4)|these differ essentially from each other, 
reaching or touching any object or spotjand that the American system differs 
however distant ; (5) unlimited exercise of' essentially from that of Japan, proceeds 
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subjects, and above all is he so entitled in 
regard to rights or privilegeg the granting 
of which is essential to the conclusion of 
any treaty of amity or commerce. But 
then comes the second query—Can the 
EMPEROR, without the concurrence of the 
Diet, require the law officers and other 
officials to discharge, in respect of fo- 
reigners, all duties and responsibilities im- 
posed upon them by the Constitution in 
respect of Japanese? Nobody will dispute 
that His Majesty is competent to do so in 
the interval between the promulgation of 
the Constitution and the convocation of 
the first Diet. Just as any new law can 
be issued to-day on the authority of an 
Imperial Rescript, without waiting for 
the consent of the Diet, so Japanese 
subjects may be required to discharge 
all duties and responsibilities connect- 
ed with the execution of a treaty now 
concluded by the Sovereign. But itis con- 
tended by some that, after the Diet be- 
comes an accomplished fact, legislation of 
a general character may be necessary in 
order to enable the law-courts to recognise 
the provisions of a treaty. Such legisla- 
tion would not have reference to any 
treaty in particular. Its object would be 
merely to establish a link between the 
executive and the treaty-making power. 
The point possibly admits discussion, but 
for our own part we find nothing in the 
Japanese Constitution to support such a 
view. It seems to us that the treaty- 
making prerogative there reserved to the 
Sovereign is of a very comprehensive 
character, and that His MAJESTY is com- 
petent not only to extend to foreigners by 
treaty all the rights and privileges con- 
ferred by the Constitution, without limita- 
tion, on his subjects, but also to impose 
upon his subjects in respect of foreigners 
whatever duties and obligations the ex- 
tension of such rights or privileges in- 
volves. If the Zékydé Shimpé can show 
that this is incorrect, we shall be interested 
to hear its arguments. But our contem- 
porary must not be surprised if its mere 
statement of our ignorance is insufficient 
to convince us. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
—_——_——_—_—__—- 
PASSPORTS. 


To THE Epitor oF THE ‘JAPAN MAIL.” 


_ Sir,—I shall feel much obliged if you will kindly 
insert the two following letters. Your readers both 
in this country and abroad will be able to draw 
their own conclusions. 


Lam, Sir, yours faithfully, 
P. K. FYSON. 


9, Tsukiji, September 6th, 1889. 


‘To THE MINISTER FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 
The Foreign Office, [okyo. 


Sir,—I beg respectfully to address you in reference toa 

assport which I am intending to apply for through the 
énglish Legation. 1 am informed that passports are only 
granted for two specified reasons, viz., health and scientific 
research. As a matter of fact, however, the Foreign 
Office grants passports to all foreign residents and all 
foreign visitors, without distinction, although of course per- 
fectly well aware thatin the majority of cases the passports 
are not required for either of the two reasons stated above 
The natural inference is that the Foreign Office, although 
unable to aller the present form of words, tacitly permits 


the passports to be used for any purpose not expressly 
forbidden. I beg respectfully to notify, therefore, that it is 
with this understanding that | shall apply for a passport in 
the usual form. 


lam, Sir, your obedient Servant, P. K. FYSON. 


g, Tsukiji, Tokyo, September 4th, 1889. 


H.M.’s Vice-Consulate, Tol:yo, 
September 6th, 1889. 


DEAR S1r,—In reply to your note of yesterday’s date, 
I beg to inform you that Mr. Fraser has received a letter 
from Count Okuma, enclosing a copy of the letter addressed 
by you to His Excellency, and stating that under the cir- 
cumstances of the case he is unable to issue the passport 
you require. Z : 

I am, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 


(Signed) ERNEST A. GRIFFITHS, 
Acting Vice-Consul. 


MISSIONARIES IN THE INTERIOR. 


To THE Epitor oF THE “JAPAN MatL.” 

S1r,—Two points-I did not seem to bring before 
you. The missionary would probably better 
understand it. ‘The missionary, being sent to 
spread the gospel, makes everything bend to that 
end. 

ist.—Leaving out the missionary schools, which 
are run ona moderately large scale, and which 
are especially designed to be centres of Christian 
influence, there are small English schools, fre- 
quently having only one class, conducted by one 
inissionary, or probably two, and for only five or six 
hoursa week. These schools are run especially for 
the purpose of obtaining resident passports, the 
missionary having his Japanese teacher open the 
school or class. 

2nd.—Again, a missionary goes to an interior 
town to open work. He can_better secure a re- 
sident passport by teaching Lnglish an hour or 
two daily in the local Japanese school. He agrees 
todo so, and gives the least possible time to 
teaching, while he assiduously devotes the re- 
mainder of his time to the real object of his resid- 
ing in thesaid town. While the letter of the law is 
adhered to, does this method comport with his 
mission P These are two points I wished to bring 
out. 

Being perfectly satisfied with your answer to 
my first letter, I would not have written again, 
had not criticisms of this kind been proposed by 
the opponents of Christianity. 


Respectfully, 
September 5th, 1889. 


JUNIUS. 


THE FOREIGN JUDGES. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE “JAPAN MAIL.” 

Sir,—In your issue of the Fapan Daily Marl, 
August 16th, 1889, we read under heading ‘ The 
Political Situation’ an extract from the Nippon 
thus:— We are informed that Counts Ito and 
Okuma had a warm discussion about the naturali- 
zation of the four foreign judges who are to sitin 
the Supreme Court under the provisions of the new 
treaties,” &c., &c., truly a most serious subject to 
discuss when we read the following form of 
naturalization required by the United States of 
America, which I give to you in full :— 

I, A.B., do declare on oath, that itis bond fide my inten- 
tion to become a citizen of the United States, and to re- 
nounce forever all allegiance and fidelity to all and any 
foreign prince, potentate, state, and sovereignty whatever 
and particulaily to Victoria, Queen of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, or as the name and title of 
the Sovereign may be. 

Now [ think this ‘Form of Declaration” for 
“ Naturalization ”’ is the common form used by all 
countries, generally as well as America. Therefore 
we need not be surprised that these two great 
statesmen Counts Ito and Okuma should “ warm ” 
over the subject. (4) Four judges, ‘ Foreigners,”’ 
(who will they be) it is but natural to suppose that 
those few foreigners who have faithfully served His 
Imperial Majesty the Emperor of Japan for many 
years shall be the first chosen, or that the offer of 
so high a position as say the ‘f Right Honourable 
Lord Chief Justice of Japan,’ or whatever other 


| rank as judges, should be tendered to those who 


have been the “ Legal Advisers” to this Govern- 
ment as before said for many years; say J. F. Low-. 
der, Esq., Barrister-at-Law (and son-in-law of Sir 
Rutherford Allcock), or his colleague Montague 
Kirkwood, Esq., also Barrister-at-Law, gentlemen 
who have passed our Law Courts in England and 
are permitted to wear the “wig and gown”? as 
Barrister-at-Law ; also G. Boissonade de Fontara- 
bie, Esq., must not be forgotten. 

We will now suppose that these eminent and 
high positions will be proposed and opened first to 
our “ Pre-eminent Barristers-at-Law,” J. F. Low- 
der, Esq., andto M. Kirkwood, Esq., both ‘ Bri- 
lish subjects.” Can it be supposed, however high 


and lucrative as their position may bein Japan, or 
any other country, that these gentlemen or any other 
judge or English barrister could or would natura- 
lize himself and bond fide renounce forever alf alle- 
giance and fidelity to Her Blessed Britannic Ma- 
jesty the Queen Victoria and his country. Such 
cannot be. Counts Ito and Okuma had better 


‘cool down and try something else. Japan has made 


treaties with now I think (19) nineteén different 
countries, namely, America (United States), Hol- 
land, Russia, Great Britain, France, Portugal, 
Prussia, Switzerland, Belgium, Italy, Denmark, 
Spain, Sweden and Norway, the North German 
Confederation, Austro-Hungry, Sandwich Islands, 
China, Peru, and last Mexico, but not least indeed; 
it should be or may be, classed first, as all the new 
treaties are to be founded, on its wording (so I 
understand). Now Japan had better put all these 
treaties into a bag “shake them well up” and 
see who comes out first, and so “pick her four 
judges” (as that is the fancy number pro- 
duced) to judge on nineteen “ different classes of 
poeple,” or perhaps better propose to the Mexican 
Minister to make him the ‘ Lord Chief Judge ;” 
he having #0 subjects in Japan (except those of 
his suite) willsurely bean tmpartial judge, where- 
as shall we say the ‘‘ Four Judges:” 1st a Chinese, 
2nd a Peruvian, 3rd a Kanaker (Sandwich Is- 
lands), 4th a Afexican. Perhaps any of these gentle- 
men or all ‘sitting on the bench” to settle a case 
of say a Frenchman, Dutchman, Britisher, Ame- 
rican, Portuguese, Italian, or other Treaty Power 
may not however, “just in their Judgment,” give 
entive satisfaction. 

Indeed poor little Japan will find it difficult to 
please all, as if a “ Japanese Judge” sitting in 
judpment alone (without a jury) to give judg- 
ment, should give judgment as was done in Kobe 
a short time since in the case of Reimers, Cope, & 
Co., such a judge should be “ stripped of his robes ” 
and kicked out as unfit to sit on the seat of justice. 

Iam, Mr. Editor, yours faithfully, 


ALEX. P. PORTER. 
Hakodate, August 22nd, 1889. 


N.B.—Japan had better trust to her old legal 
advisers and have no foreign judges. 


(The question raised by our correspondent seems quite pre- 
mature. We had better wait until the form of oath pres- 
scribed by the Japanese Naturalization Law is known before 
we set about discussing the consequences involved in t»king 
it. The general question has already been sufliciently treated 
in these columns.—Ep. J. M.] 


PHONETIC SPELLING IN THE TEACH- 
ING OF ENGLISil. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE “‘ JAPAN Malt.” 

Str,—The subject of phonetic spelling ‘and its 
application in the teaching of English, which sup- 
plies the theme of the leader in your issue of 
the 3rd _ ult, is, to my mind, well worthy of con- 
sideration at the hands of educators in Japan. 
Even your able article does not seem to me to 
dispose finally of all that may be said in favour 
of the use of such a system in teaching English 
in this country. Knowing from former observa- 
tion your readiness to give a hearing to all sides 
of important questions, and also your chivalric 
bearing toward those who differ in opinion from 
yon, I crave a little of your valuable space, to 
present my views on the subject. 

As to the zesthetic and comical features of the 
subject to which you allude, their point of 
incidence depends largely on the standpoint from 
which the whole matter is viewed. Some people 
are so constituted as to find beauty and pleasure 
in harmony, while discord grates harshly and 
painfully upon their nerves. ‘To many it seems 
that the perfection of art is to so depict the ob- 
ject represented that it will not stand in need of 
an interpreter. We are not accustomed to re- 
gard as an example of high art the traditional 
production of the juvenile artist who, for the 
benefit of the admirers of his budding genius, 
found it expedient to write beneath a quadruped 
he had drawn, ‘This is a horse.” Yet it is just 
to this necessity that our verbal artists force us. 
Our dictionaries furnish us with thousands of 
such arrangements as “hough (hok) ” in which 
the parenthesis and included letters mean, mu- 
tatis mutandts, “This is a horse.’ No one can 
deny. that Josh Billings is intensely amusing. 
Who of us has not laughed again and again 
at his very droll, queer writing ? But why 
should common-sense be so excruciatingly funny ? 
Is an Italian or German convulsed on seeing 
his language written: as it is spoken? Would 
the next generation of English readers be so con- 
vulsed if they should: see their own language 
properly written? The fact is that, in as far as we 
laugh at what is properly phonetic in such writers 
as Josh Billings, we are exactly in the position of 
a tribe of hunchbacks who should split their sides 
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laughing at the very curiously shaped spine of a 


man cast inthe mould of Apollo. 


The subject of spelling-reform, though distasteful 
to large numbers of persons whom you designate as 
‘* fastidious literary folks,” is, as you are doubtless 
aware, far from being shelved. ‘The societies hav- 
ing the promotion of this object in view number 
among their members and hearty supporters very 
many of the foremost educators and writers of 


England and America. 


When the amount of extra work which the pre- 
sent method of spelling imposes on school chil- 


dren, and the amount of illiteracy for which 
it is responsible, are borne in mind, and when 
the “destiny of the Anglo-Saxon race, and with 
it of the English language, are taken into con- 
sideration, the question may well be considered as 
belonging to the domain of morals, and we may 
seriously ask ourselves whether it is right that we 
should allow our fastidious inertness to impose 
such a burden upon present and unborn millions. 
Why should the project of universal education, at 
which the Anglo-Saxon race now aims, be thus 
handicapped? But the question as it concerns 
teachers in Japan at present does not involve the 
broad subject of spelling-reform : it is merely whe- 
ther a phonetic system of spelling might ‘not be 
advantageously used as an instrument of instruc- 
tion in English, to render the acquisition of the 
language more rapid and exact. Among the evils 
of the present system are (1) difficulties of spelling, 
(2) difficulties of prounciation, (3) diversion of the 
pupil’s attention from the structure of the language. 
These three evils, working together when the pupil 
first begins the study of the language, and while he 
still has his vocabulary to acquire, are especially 
injurious. It is believed by some that the use of a 
system of phonetic spelling during the first years 
of study would be greatly beneficial in promoting 
accuracy of pronunciation and an appreciation of 
the underlying principles of the language. While 
the difficulty of spelling is not one of the greatest 
the teacher has to face in Japan, it is sufficiently 
reat to demand reduction, if reduction is possible. 

ronunciation is a much more serious matter, and 
its teaching would be greatly facilitated by the 
use of phonetics. It is not supposed that such a 
system would act automatically and dispense with 
the need of a personal teacher in teaching pronun- 
ciation. But a very little experience will show 
to even those who may have no special tendency 
to theorizefthat, where the eye and ear give har- 
monious testimony, both correct spelling and correct 
pronunciation are much more readily acquired 
than when they constantly contradict each other. 
The third of the evils mentioned, or the diversion of 
the pupil’s attention from the principles of the lan- 
guage, is perhaps the most vicious of all in its 
effects, Itisthe universal complaint of teachers of 
English in Japan that there is a peculiar difficulty 
into getting their pupils to appreciate and apply 
the principles of the language. My observation 
has Ied me to attribute this largely to their method 
of studying the ideographs of their own language. 
When they come to the study of English, our 
anomalous spelling and contradictory pronunci- 
ation offer them just such a field for the eercise 
of their marvellous powers of memory as the study 
of their own language has accustomed them to. 
They therefore studiously apply themselves in this 
direction, and make rapid progress, though it is 
beyond their power not to get their pronunciation 
in a considerable jumble. But, in the mean- 
time, they have neglected the all-important matter 
of learning to appreciate the most common prin- 
ciples of grammatical agreement, and have become 
confirmed in a haphazard way of making an ap- 
proach to saying what they wish to say, and being 
satisfied with it. Now, a system of phonetic spell- 
ing would offer small difficulty in the matters of 
spelling and pronunciation, and, by depriving 
them of this congenial method of employing their 
time, would, as it seems to me, make it possible for 
them to direct their attention much more effectively 
to essential principles. That a great deal might 
be saved at the start in this way, all will admit. 
Whether or not the trouble of making the change 
to the present method of spelling would offset the 
advantages previously secured is a question on 
which opinions greatly differ. To me it seems 
that, in the minds of some, these difficulties are 
greatly exaggerated. A system of phonetics, 
in which the present letters of an alphabet 
should be used with their most common values, 
and new letters be added for the remaining 
sounds, would reduce these difficulties toa 
minimum. Then, in making the transition to 
the present system, there would be required, not 
so much a process of unlearning, as the learning 
to assign new values to certain letters in certain 
cases. This, though the weakest point in the 
scheme, does not seem to me, as it does to you, 
fatal to its usefulness as an instrument of instruc- 


tion in Japan. . 
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plan that would be much 
used. Why might we not have a free discussion 
of the subject in the columns of your valuable 
paper, to be followed, perhaps, by a teacher’s in- 
stitute during next summer’s vacation, at which 
this and other matters of interest might be dis- 
cussed? The conditions of teaching here are so 
different from what they are in the home lands 
that a varied and profitable programme might 
easily be arranged for such a meeting. 


Yours faithfully, N. W. HALCOMB. 
Fukui, September 4th, 1889. 


THE RECLUSE OF PARAMUSHIR, 


—_—_-4—______ 

Early one morning in the month of July, during 
a hunting cruise in the north, the welcome sight 
of the snow-capped mountain tops of the island of 
Paramushir greeted my eyes as I came on deck. 
A dense fog bank intervened between us and the 
island, but above it in a clear space of azure blue, 
the sun’s rays were gilding immense patches of 
sparkling white, while others remained in shadow; 
and over our port quarter we could distinguish 
the solitary mountain island of Alaid rising high 
above the sea, It appeared by the number of sea 
lions disporting themselves around us that we 
could not be very far from the smaller island of 
Shirinki, still hid in the fog, where these monsters 
of the sea, descendants from préhistoric times 
and coeval with the mastodon and other mam- 
moths, have a rookery. Wecould hear the mur- 
mur of the surf beating on the still distant shore 
as we proceeded slowly through the water before 
alight southerly wind. The air was cool and 
invigorating, and, as we inhaled the health-giving 
ozone, our pulses quickened, our chests expanded, 
and everything bore a roseate hue. Our voyage 
so far, had been a failure, but now our hopes 
revived; and with visions of piles of otter and 
fur-seal skins before us we approached at last the 
dimly visible island we were steering for. There 
was nothing illusive about it as it emerged out of 
the fog. Mountains covered with snow, furrowed 
with deep chasms, dark and gloomy; no vegeta- 
tion, nothing but a uniform gray, covering 
hills and dales. Before us stretched a wide 
bay, and at the head of it we could perceive 
the mouth of a large river. The beach was strewn 
with heaps of drift wood, some as fresh as if but 
yesterday it had fallen under the woodman’s 
axe; some hoary with age and crumbling to 
pieces at the slightest touch. We dropped our 
anchor in four fathoms of water, close to the beach 
and about half a mile from the mouth of the large 
river. A lesser stream had its outlet opposite our 
anchorage, and farther north a good-sized water- 
fall was tumbling down the precipitous side of the 
mountain, Before we had come to an anchor the 
boats were away to the south-eastward, as we 
could not afford to lose any time, but they returned 
before noon and reported a fresh S.E. wind blow- 
ing outside with a rough sea. As no hunting 
could be done, most of the crew were sent on shore 
to cut firewood and fill up the water casks. Wish- 
ing to have a look at the river, I took a boat with 
two sailors and started to explore. Just outside I 
found three fathoms of water, and the same depth 
inside the river after having crossed a rather 
shallower bar. We had similar soundings for 
half-a-mile in the middle and lessening towards 
the banks, which in most places were low and slop- 
ing, and then again rising high and_ steep. 
Desolation and solitude were paramount; a flock 
of geese flew over my head, with the apparent in- 
tention of settling down close to where we were 
rowing. I landed at the nearest favourable spot, 
and, taking my rifle on the shoulder, for a short 
distance followed the winding of the river. I 
then crossed a spur of the mountain which se- 
parated the river valley from the northern part 
of the island, and, although it could not have 
been more than thirty feet in height, when I 
reached the summit I had a good view of a 
long stretch of land covered for the most part with 
rank grass and short stunted bushes. Beyond the 
next spur I thought I saw smoke rising and, 
determined to find out the cause, I strode off to- 
wards it making a mental promise not to go farther 
if I should see nothing worth all this trouble. But 
what a scene met my astonished gaze after I had 


There seems to be a general feeling among 
teachers in this country that the present methods 
of teaching English might be improved. ‘To effect 
such improvement, a phonetic system of spelling, 
a syste of diacrilical marks, a grading of the 
difficulties of spelling, and other schemes, have 
been proposed, none of which are without their 
objections. It is not likely that it will possible to 
hit upon a scheme that will be entirely free 
from objections, but a serious consideration of 
the subject might lead to an agieement upon a 
better than that now 
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climbed to the top. Before me a narrow lake, 
glistening in the sun; on one side an amphitheatre ~ 
of grey mountains, on the other side a broad ex- 
panse of green grass, with several low grassy 
knolls in the centre, out of one of which issued the 
smoke I had previously seen; clumps of a species 
of dwarf birch and other shrubs were scattered 
about; the whole presenting a strange panorama, 
surrounded as it was with the snow-capped moun- 
tains. But, something stranger still, several human 
beings were moving about; two were hauling a 
boat out of the lake, and a third had just arrived 
with a load on his shoulder, ‘The distance was 
not great from where I stood, and they soon 
noticed my presence. I saw one of them go into 
one of the knolls, and presently come out accom- 
panied by two more persons. Thinking I was 
culting a rather ridiculous figure standing there 
on the summit of a hill alone, I sauntered slowly 
down towards them. ‘They made no movement to 
meet me until Lhad approached pretty close, when 
one of them asked me in good English, “Who are 
you, friend, and what do you want?” I looked at 
them with surprise; as they were apparently of the 
usual type of Aleuts common on all the Aleutian 
islands, only of somewhat fairer comptexion ; their 
clothing, made of skins and some thick, coarse 
stuff, had certainly a more civilized appearance, 
and they were cleaner than the average Aleut. 
I told them that my schooner was anchored at the 
mouth of the river, and while taking a walk on 
the beach I saw smoke rising, and proceeded to 
investigate the cause, not having any idea that 
anyone was living on the island. After having 
consulted for a few minutes among themselves, 
one of them entered the nearest knoll and on re- 
turning requested me to follow him. The knolls 
proved to be Aleutian winter abodes, and the one 
into which I was invited was an exceptionally 
large one and covered a good space of ground. 
We entered through a narrow opening into a still 
natrower passage, on either end of which were 
large hollow places evidently used for store rooms, 
and in the centre a door opened into a hall lighted 
though a small aperture close to the roof. Two 
doors appeared here, at one of which my companion 
fist tapped gently with his hand, and then, open- 
ing it, beckoned me to enter. This room was 
about 12 feet square, lighted from above through 
a skylight fitted with the dried intestines of whales 
or seals, quite white and transparent, instead of 
glass; part of it was open, giving free access to 
air and sunshine. The walls were hung with curi- 
ously worked straw mats, harmoniously coloured ; 
the floor was covered with the same material, but 
white; a rough square table stoad _in the middle, 
and a large cupboard occupied the whole of one 
side of the room. On the opposite side was a 
wide divan covered with skins and pillows, on 
which reclined a figure completely enveloped in 
furs; he rose as [ stepped through the door, 
which was immediately closed behind me; and 
fixing a pair of hollow, penetrating eyes on mine, 
he then, as if satisfied with his scrutiny, extended 
a thin, white hawd, saying, Welcome, stranger, 
whoever you are. Sit down, and again welcome.” 
He then sank back among his skins and pillows, 
and appeared to be momentarily overcome by 
this slight exertion. I had now taken a good 
look at him, and saw that he wasa man, of 
more than average height, attenuated almost to a 
skeleton, with gray hair and beard, large sunken 
eyes, a prominent nose, and a high forehead. His 
age I took to be between 45 an 55 years, and it 
certainly appeared that suffering had done more 
to age him than time. I sat down on a stool close 
to his side casting curious glances around the 
room. On the table was lying a pile of old books 
and papers, and on the wall above his head hung 
the pictorial representation of a large castle sur- 
rounded with trees. ‘Excuse me, my friend, 
“fexcuse me, my friend,” said my host, “as you see 
Taman invalid. Ihave not seen a Strange face 
for over ten years; and the excitement occasioned 
by your sudden appearance really prostrated me. 
Whence do you come? and how did you dis- 
cover my retreat?” Itold him in a few words 
how I happened to be there. He listened with 
attention, nodding his head assentingly now 
and then as I progressed with my explanation, 
but saying nothing until [had finished. “ How 
mysteriously Providence brings everything to 
pass,”’ said he, after a pause, “ for overa year, ever 
since I was brought down to my present condition 
by sickness, have I been wishing for some one 
to come in whom I could confide; and now my 
prayers have been granted and the Powers have 
sent you here totake a heavy load off my mind. 
Every summer whalers and trading vessels pass 
by this island, and my people exchange their furs 
with them for the necessities of life; but I have 
had no communion with those people; indeed, for 
the last five years [ have seldom been outside this 
house, for the last year never, and it is unlikely 
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that I shall ever pass through that door again 
alive, as I know that my days arenumbered. My 
life has been nothing but a series of calamities; 
twenty-five years ago I lost my memory through 
indescribable sufferings, and for twenty years I did 
not even recollect my own name. , Five years ago 
the house I was living in here took fire during the 
night. I was rescued, but almost suffocated and in- 
sensible. For several days I was at death’s door 
and when I returned to consciousness my memory 
was restored tome. Oh, God! what an awaken- 
ing that was!” He covered his face with his. 
hands and fell back on the pillows. I thought he 
had fainted, he was so still, and, opening the door, 
shouted for assistance. ‘Iwo natives, being in the 
adjoining room, came hurrying in at my call, but 
as they approached him he recovered himself with 
an effort and signed to them to leave again, which 
they did reluctanuly. I had not reseated myself, 
but remained standing, and awaited an opportu- 
nity to address him. “ The sun is getting low and 
I must go on board,” said I, ‘but I will return 
to-morrow or next day, and if I can be of any 
service to you I shall be happy to doso; any 
medicines, or provisions, or anything else—* No, 
no, friend, nothing, thank you; I need nothing,” 
said he, interrupting my rather too profuse offers, 
© except any old books or papers you can spare ; 
but return before you leave, and keep my dwelling 
place a secret from your men; that is all I will ask 
vous but return without fail,” holding out his hand 
imploringly. I shook hands with him. His hand 
felt cold and clammy, and unpleasant to the touch, 
and I left him with the assurance that I would 
come back soon. One of the natives showed me 
a nearer way to the river, and I found my boat 
where I had left it, the two sailors being fast 
asleep. With a two mile current in our favour we 
were speedily out of the river, and soon on board 
of the schooner. I said nothing to any one on 
board about meeting with the natives, or about 
my interview with the remarkable individual living 
with them. 
the boats did not go out, and I also had to stay 
on board as I did not wish to attract notice by 
carrying away the books promised, and thus 
awake undue curiosity. But the following morn- 
ing dawned clear and calm, and at daylight the 
boats were off, going to the S.E, At six o’clock 
I lowered a light dingey over the side, and after 
having made up a parcel of all the books on board 
that I had read, together with our remaining papers, 
I rolled it up, in my oil coat, transferred myself 
and my package to the boat, and started for the 
shore. I had not proceeded very far up the river 
before I perceived one of the young natives on the 
bank signalling me to land. I did so, and, haul- 
ing my boat out of the water, he told me that he 
had been watching for me, as the master was 
anxious to see me without delay. I followed him 
as, slinging my bundle on his shoulder, he climbed 
like a goat up the side of the nearest hill, where 
we struck a hardly perceptible path leading along 
the summit, and then down to the valley and the 
village. He took me straight to the same house 
which I had entered on my forner visit, and as 
before tapped on the door before opening it. This 
time the stranger was not reclining on his divan, 
but sat propped up with pillows, The sun was 
shining fully on his haggard and emaciated face, 
and I could plainly see that his words were true: 
his days were numbered. How eagerly he shook 
me by the hand when he bade me welcome. He 
thanked me warmly for my present of books, and 
placing me near him on the divan, he began, with- 
out any preface, to relate to me the story of his 
life, of which I will only give a‘synopsis. 

He was born in France. His father was an 
Englishman and his mother French. His parents 
were not wealthy, but closely related to a noble 
and wealthy old English house; and he lived 
in France until he was 17 years old, when his fa- 
ther took him to England against the wishes 
of his mother and placed him at Stonyhurst 
College. He was then the nearest heir to a 
great title and property. His mother had plans 
for him, he must marry some French or Italian 
princess—when he got thus far he stopped sud- 
denly. ‘Will you see the princess I eventually 
did marry ?” heexclaimed. ‘‘ Katinka, Katinka,” 
he called. The door opened and in came a mid- 
dle-aged, comely Aleutian woman. She stopped 
bashfully just inside the door, casting an inter- 
rogatory look at my host. He waved her back, 
and said, “go,” and she disappeared as suddenly 
asshecame. Turning tome he said, ‘ Thatis the 
princess I married ; how would she do to preside 
in my-ancestral halls?” and he then calmly con- 
tinued with his story. He spent three years at the 
college; and then got a commission in the army ; 
but he wanted to see the world, and especially 
South America, so he obtained long leave of 
absence and sailed to Valparaiso in a French 
vessel ; from Valparaiso to Callao and Lima. He 


had a very liberal allowance and spent money 
freely ; explored the coast up to the Equator then 
crossed the Cordilleras to Buenos Ayres, and then 
to Rio Janeiro. 

English ship for 
being loaded with coffee; in'a squall the cargo 
shifted and the vessel foundered. He and three 
more got into a boat and were the only people 
saved; for days they drifted about under a burn- 
ing 
nie dying, one after another, until he was 
only survivor. ‘hen came a blank. r 
begins in a hospital in New Orleans. An Ameri- 
can brig had picked up a man, almost dead, from 
a boat, and brought him to New Orleans, where 
ire was placed in the hospital, and where he re- 
mained in a delirious and precarious condition for 
weeks. 
questioned, he could give no account of himself ; 


Next day the weather being foggy,. 
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At Rio he embarked on an (FRom our Speciat CorRESPONDENT.) 
Kingston, Jamaica, the ship 


San Francisco, August 24th. 


The leading event of the ten days which have 
elapsed since I last wrote has been the shooting of 
Judge Terry by Deputy-Marshal Neagel of the 
U.S. Supreme Court. In order that your readers 
shall understand the circumstances which led to 
the tragedy, I may say that David S. Terry was 
the counsel and consequently became the husband 
of the notorious Sarah Althea, formerly the mis- 
tress of Senator Sharon; and that when Justice 
Field rendered the decision which gave the death- 
blow to her scheme of blackmail, both she and her 
husband threatened vengeance, and: actually at- 
tempted something of the kind in open Court, For 
this, they were imprisoned by order of Field, and 
for this again the Judge was threatened more ven- 
geance. It was a matter of general comment 
among those who know Tetry that Field’s life would 
be in danger if he returned to the State, as Terry 
was a nan of ungovernable passions, and: had 
more than once killed his man. 


Notwithstanding the warning, Field did return 
when the time came for him to hold Court in this 
State. He transacted business in this city and 
at Los Angeles, and on the morning of Wednes- 
day 14th be was on the train which runs north 
from the latter city, and stopped at Lathrop june- 
tion for breakfast. On the same train were ‘Terry 
and his wife Sarah Althea, who likewise entered 
the dining-room for the morning meal. It is not 
known whether Terry was there by accident, 
or whether he had taken the train at Fresno 
in order to encounter Field. The latter had taken 
his seat at the table when Terry entered the room. 
Almost at the same instant, Sarah Althea saw 
Field, drew Terry’s attention to him, and im- 
mediately left the room, and returned to the car, 
where, as it subsequently appeared, she picked 
up her satchel, which contained a revolver; and 
the Judge called the attention of Deputy-Marshal 
Neagel, who had been assigned to duty as his 
body-guard, by the Chief Justice of the United 
States, to the presence of the enemy. ‘The keeper 
of the eating-house approached ‘Terry, aud said 
he hoped there would be no trouble. Terry re- 
plied: “ Watch my wife.” The landlord hastened 
to the door through which Mrs. Terry would pass 
on her return. As he left, Terry rose, walked over 
to where Field was sitting, and deliberately slap- 
ped his face twice. In an instant Neagel drew a 
revolver, and fired twice, the first shot passing 
through ‘Terry’s heart, the second through his 
throat. He fell dead on the floor. 

Judge Field finished his coffee, and returned to 
the car arm in arm with Neagel. Mrs, Terry 
vainly attempted to get into the dining-room. She 
was excluded until the room was empty. She 
then threw herself on the body of her husband 
and exhausted herself in lamentations and im- 
precations against Field. The Sheriff soon 
made his appearance and arrested Neagel on a 
charg@ of murder, He was taken to jail at 
Stockton, to which point the dead body with Mrs. 
Terry and her friends were likewise conveyed. 
On the following day, a friend of Terry’s swore 
out a warrant against Judge Field for murder ; the 
warrant was served Irere. But before the Judge 
could be taken to Stockton, a wiit of habeas 
corpus was issued by the U.S. Court, and he was 
placed in the custody of its marshal, and simul- 
taneously under a similar writ, Neagel was taken 
anh Neen eey of the Stockton Sheriff and 
transferred to the custody of the same official. 
Thus both Field and Neagel are now here, aang 
hands of the U.S. Court. This was done froma 
real or simulated apprehension that they might be 
roughly dealt with by the friends of Terry, who has 
lived many yearsat Stockton. ‘Their examination 
before the U.S. Judge was set for to-day, and 
is going on as I close this letter. 

The law and the men have been the sole 
topic of conversation during past week. It 
is clear that, on general principles, a man_ is 
answerable for crime to the local authorities of the 
place where the crime is committed, and that 
Neayel ought to stand his trial for murder in the 
Superior Court of San Joaquin County. But it is 
equally clear (hat if there is to be such a thing as 
federal. jurisdiction, the United States must be 
clothed with power to protect its judges while pro- 
ceeding on circuit from one place to another. 
The State Court and the United States Court 
appear to have possessed concurrent jurisdiction ; 
and the latter has chosen to possess itself of the 
case to the exclusion of the former. 

‘That ‘Terry’s death is a calamity will not be ad- 
mitted by people generally. He was a brutal 
southern desperado, who had spent a portion of 


sun with nothing to eat or diink, the three 
the 
The next part 


When he had sufficiently recovered to be 


his former life was blotted out of his memory; 
and from this time began the second period 
of his existence. When he left the hospital 
he was given the name of John Smith, which name 
he had retained ever since, and which baptism he 
deemed a great indignity, lingering long in the 
recital of it. From New Orleans he drifted 
aimlessly about, up the Mississippi to St. Louis; 
then across to California, where he spent several 
years, and ultimately joined the party surveying 
in Siberia for the projected telegraph lines across 
Beliring’s Strait by the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company; and when this enterprise was 
abandoned he stayed behind on the Amoor, He 
then married the native woman I had seen, and 
had two children by her. ‘They had been on 
Paramushir for twelve years; his wife’s two 
brothers were also living here and made their 
living by “hunting and fishing. He had taught 
all his people to speak English, but would not 
learn them to read or write. Five years ago he 
had recovered his memory in a terrible accident; 
and all the incidents of his early life up to the 
rescue out of the boat had come back to him 
vividly. His voice faltered, when he related this. 
His health was then already breaking; he was 
advancing in years; somebody had no doubt 
taken possession of his title;and estates, thinking 
him dead, and why should be disturb them? For 
over a year he was in doubt what todo, but finally 
concluded to remain where he was and spend his 
last hours in peace at least, although as inglorious 
John Smith, His people would return to their 
native place after his death, and his existence 
would be forgotten. For the last few years he 
had been constantly wishing to confide the secret 
of his life to somebody; and he would now feel 
easier in his mind, and was willing to join his fore- 
fathers at any moment that Heaven might ordain. 
He begged me to keep this secret for some 
years; and after that time he would be beyond all 
human interference. All this and much more he 
related, with many pauses and interruptions, and 
I am only giving the outlines of it, as the details 
only interested the narrator, and were merely 
outlets to his righteous outbursts agaist Fate. 

It was well on in the afternoon when he had 
finished, and as the sky was clouding overhead I 
was casting anxious looks at the open skylight; 
but not wishing to interrupt the narrative I kept 
silence until le had sunk back exhausted on his 
pillows. He saw how fidgetty I had become, and 
understood the cause of it. ‘‘ Good-bye, and God 
bless you,” he said, “I will not detain you any 
longer and thus endanger the safety of your vessel. 
I suppose you can guess my name and lineage by 
my story?” T told him that I could not say I had 
any idea of it. My vocation often deprived me 
for many months at a time from heaving any news. 
Well,” said he rising up on his feet, {my name 
is ’’—here he mentioned a name which some years 
ago was in everybody’s mouth at home—a name 
which even yet crops up in the newspapers oc- 
casionally. I stared at him, amazed at first. 
‘This is a whopper,” said I to myself, another 
Richmond in the field!”’ But then I re- 
flected on his self abnegation—it was not for 
love of gain he was telling me this—his earnest- 
ness; and it began to dawn upon my mind 
that it was the real Simon Pure who stood before 
me. I tried to call to mind all I had read, or the 
little I could tecollect about the celebrated case ; 
but as this man seemed to have no knowledge of 
it, thought Thad better keep silent, as I would 
only infuse a disturbing element into his last days. 
I took an affectionate farewell of him and all his 
people, and returned on board of the schooner. 

As several years have passed I am breaking no 
confidence in relating this episode. That he was 
the real heir, 1 cannot of course vouch for; 
it may have been only a singular hallucination 
created by a long period of sickness; but many 
atime have my thoughts reverted to the strange 
life of quondam Jehn Smith, the Recluse of Para- 
mushir. 
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his life in killing Indians and Mexicans, and who 
was morally certain to die in his boots. Late in 
life, he had allied himself with a harlot, and had 
conspired with her to blackmail a licentious old man 
whose kept mistress she had been ; for this enoimity 
his son and daughter had cut aloof from him, and 
the more respectable of his friendshad dropped him. 
Sympathy for such a man could not exist. Judge 
’ Field is not a popular favourite. His integrity has 
been questioned, and his devotion to the interests 
of corporations and rich men has been the subject 
of bitter comment. But nobody blames him for 
having taken measures to protect his life againsta 
bloodthirsty bully, and the transaction has rather 
raised him in public esteem. 


We learn from Behring’s Sea that the United 
States revenue cutter Rush has seized two more 
Canadian sealers, and pul a prize crew on board, 
in the shape of a single sailor, with orders to pro- 
ceed toSitka, The captures are evidently made in 
pursuance of an understanding between the British 
and the American Governments, and the placing 
of a single sailor on board shows that the object of 
the seizures was less to secure the vessels and 
Cargo than to raise a point for future adjudication 
by an international congress. As some of your 
fellow-citizens in Japan have had dealings with 
the Alaska Company in Behring’s Sea, I enclose 
to you a paper on the law involved in the present 
imbroglio; it happens to be from the pen of your 


SAILING RACE. 


———»~—____ 

Saturday's sailing race was a capital one as 
among the second class yachts, though in the 
other classes competition was not conspicuously: 
present. The chief features of the day were the 
singular good luck of Princess Maud in gelling a 
slant which, from a position far astern on finishing 
the first round, placed her absolutely ahead of all 
her class at the North Mark, and eventually gave 
her first prize ; and the almost ridiculous helpless- 
ness which overtook Lady Louise when the second 
round had half finished. It does not seem likely 
that the strain of keeping up a ten mile contest 
can fatigue a cutter, but on Saturday Lady Louise 
behaved as if she were tried. 

Punctually at half-past two o'clock a start was 
made. The wind was light at E.N.E. Molly 
Bawn was first across followed closely by Daimyo, 
and then in this order by Jvex, Avon, La 
Belle, Maid’ Marion, Ajidaumo, Lady Louise, 
Princess Maud, Exchange, Mosquito, and Queenie 
last. Sfaid Marion, carrying jib and gaff topsails, 
soon look the lead; Daimyo, feeling the want of a 
stronger breeze, dropped astern, and was gra- 
dually over-hauled by Lady Louise; Princess Mand, 
to leeward of the two last-mentioned was, like 
them, drawing up on Afolly Bawn who had to 
make a short board to clear a ship at auchor, and 


order. Princess Maud maintained her lead for 
some considerable time, and the stronger breeze 
brought up Daimyo a little. Half-way to the 
Lightship Lady Loutse for some unaccountable cause 
handed her jib topsail and at once dropped as- 
tern of Afolly Rawn, who also drew up on the little 
cutter. Rounding the Lightship 4folly Bawn was 
very prompt with her spinnaker to port, the others 
following suit a little later. All ran in on the 
same gibe, though the finish was a very ticklish 
affair to more than one of them. Afolly kept her 
lead, anda few fathoms from the line seemed 
to have a good hold: of the Princess, her only 
dangerous opponent. But gibing would have 
been fatal and she had to keep on, instead of going 
short past the Mak Boat, while on the other hand 
thelittle one coming in, luckily for her,on the weather 
quarter of Daimyo was able to make a shorter 
course to the finishing line. This gave the Princess 
the prize and formed a fitting conclusion of a capital 
race. In the other classes Exchange finished well 
up among the B boats, the breeze suiting her to a 
nicety. It did not at all suit La Belle, however, 
Queente fairly running away from that sanguine 
craft. The wind was far too light for Avon, which 
also suffered from the want of big canvas when 
going off the wind. 

Captain Efford acted as officer of the day. The 
following are the times :— 


. 1st Rounp. 
correspondent. Eachanee alas Fept or up. ie pure it rae Ratine. N. Marx. Licntsuie. Home. 
The Government of Canada has received ad-|52°yY to go about, and even then, with staysal FEET. HOM.8, H.M.8, HOM.R. 
. an < i oA Avon $8.30 sescee 4037.0. 
vices that the British Parliament has agreed to a| Sheets too much flattened in, and a poorly set jib, Unata Marion Sisce vette 
subsidy of £60,000 for a mail service between |™ade little way. Vixen after a few minutes Daimyo ........ 
Hongkong and Vancouver by way of Shanghai blanketting between Avon and Lady Loutse bore 4 aly nec 
and Yokohama. The service is to be monthly | UP and went out of the race. Avon stood out on the Mosquito... 


port (ack a considerable distance and then went 


and the vessels are to be swift cruisers which ma i 
y about, but as the wind seemed to have northered 


be converted into men-of-war in case of need. 


The contract is for ten years. So serious a de- | Somewhat her position was vot at all improved. o fb Belle 
parture from the free trade policy to which Great About 3.10 Matd Marion, Molly Bawn, and indeed pipet 


all the others went round and stood out on the 
starboard tack, Molly Bawn being now well for- 
ward of all others in her class. At fourteen 
minutes and a half past three the Afaid passed 


Britain has been devoted is discouraging (o 
free traders in this country, and causes the pro- 
tectionists to exult. It will furnish the Pacific 
Mail Company with fresh grounds for demanding 


Licut- Corrected 
SHIP, Finise, Attowance, Time. 
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a subsidy ; and it is not at all impossible but that] 2d the north mark and started for the Light- ++ 4:55> a fe 

it may stimulate the maritime nations to a revival his Be sas @ sail still ager oraiiaty peat ee : 

of the policy of maintaining ocean steamship lines | ¥!! i jib and ga el oly i vik under Hae 5 

at the public expense, so that the shipowner shall | Similar canvas il lak ec - dea aay Louise, ea He 

fatten while the rest of the community have to | Setting jib topsai a ahd f yas she ‘led } foul «$13. $ 

tighten their waist belt. But people in Yokohama rae past at S008 an Darese pve utherto ee ance Et ale ee 

and we in San Francisco, are in favour of all/W0Cer mainsan, staysail, and jib, with a some-| pf Oienie., “: Lonce round only seus uf 3.5t 0. 4.$2-23 

enterprises which bring us grist, while some other | Weat measly gaff topsail, also set jib topsail Agidamno ........, §-28 .., §.10,08 

Hate 3 as she went past. Princess Maud carrying all _, WINNERS. ; 

fellow pays the millei’s wages. available sail went round at 3.27.10, and Ex.|4 Class is Maid Marion, B Class ....... Princess Maud. 

An interesting case is now on trial in this city eset C Class. ++ Queenie, D Class ...... Exchange. 


change, going at a great rate in her usual 
condition, with lee gunwale awash, at 3.28.5. 
Mosquita was next round at 3.37.30, and with 
considerable enterprise, the wind having nor- 
thered a couple of points, set balloon staysail 
as she went past. Meanwhile Maid Marion had 
rounded the Lightship and shaped for home, far 
ahead of her only competitor, who indeed had only 
fetched the North Mark a minute previously. 
Exchange on the reach tothe Lightship drew up 
on Daimyo and passed round only a minute astern, 
and Princess Mand who had kept her distance on 
the leading boats of her class, excepting Lady 
Loutse, followed. On the run in to the Home 
Matk, Matd Marion retained the same canvas, 
but Molly Bawn and the Professor got spinnaker 
booms down. Despite this aid, however, Lady 
Louise drew up wonderfully on the Doctor, 
though Datmyo was able to keep her lead on 
Exchange. Avon, with very little wind, made 
hardly any progress. After rounding the Home 
Mark Princess Maud, being -then far in the rear, 
judging it expedient to strike out a new line, 
went about and stood well down the Bay on the 
port tack. Lady Loutse and Molly Bawn made a 
good race out on the starboard tack, the blue cut- 
ter finally walking ahead to windward in capital 
style. At 4.25.10 Za Belle, after a tussle with the 
tide, got round the North Mark, and under 
the influence of a fresh easterly breeze which 
came out from the Boshu shore began to move 
through the water. Almost a calm had pre- 
vailed for about half an hour, but gradually a 
black line crept in from the centre of the bay. 
Princess Maud coming out from under the Bluff 
was the first to catch it, and with its aid 
the little cutter under main-sail, gaff topsail, stay- 
sail, jib, and jib topsail, raced along, demolishing 
by yards the lead that her opponents had spun 
out before. As the minutes wore on and the 
wind held at east, she steadily improved her 
position till at length Lady Louise and Molly 
Bawn, cme ‘out in procession from the Kana- 
gawa shore, had the mortification of seeing their 
smaller neighbour driving up to the North Mark 
well to windward of them. More than that, they 
had to go about and make a short board while their 
rival stood on and got round at 4.49.30; 21 
seconds later the Doctor followed, the others 
of the Kanagawa squadron coming after in close 


which will shed light’on the pecuniary value of 
the human body. In a printing office,a case of 
benzine exploded, and burned a boy’s face badly, 
destroying the skin. The doctor undertook to 
graft new cuticle on the bare spots; and actually 
planted 287 inches new skin on his face. When the 
job was done, tlhe medical man sent in a bill for 

2,386, which was nearly ten dollars a square inch 
for the new skin. The boy’s employers refused to 
pay, and a Court is now engaged in hearing testi- 
mony on the nice point whether the human cuticle 
is worthso much. Settled rules on this and cognate 
questions are much to be desired. In some States, 
the law fixes $5,000 as the value of a human life 
when destroyed by accident; but a man may re- 
cover more for the loss of an arm or leg; and ladies 
have got as much as $50,000 for a loss which is 
sometimes borne without repining. In the old days 
when the monks made the laws, there was a regu- 
lar tariff for every injury which could befall a 
human being, so that a baron who undertook to 
commit an assault on his man or his maid knew 
exactly how much the diversion would cost him. 
It might be a good idea to revive the tariff for the 
benefit of railroads. 

Old people are excited over Dr. Brown-Sequard’s 
alleged discovery of the Elixir of Life. Lots of 
young lambs are being put to death in order that 
their juice should be extracted for the purpose of 
being pumped into old men’s veins. I do not hear 
that any old man has become young in conse- 
quence, thougly several are reported to be very 
low through the incautious use of the remedy. It is 
after all an old discovery: all that is meritorious 
in it was applied in the well-known case of King 
David of blessed memory. 


IN H.B.M. COURT FOR FAPAN. 
: A eee 
Before }. J. Enstiz, Esq., Consul and Agsist. Judge. 
SaturpDay, September 7th, 1889. 


CHARGE OF SHOOTING A CHINAMAN ON THE “NEMO.” 


James Hubert Hallinan, mate of the schooner 
Nemo, was brought up to-day, charged with having 
on the rst of June last, wounded a Chinaman 
named Tso Heen Wai by shooting at him with a 
rifle with intent to kill and murder. 

Mr. Litchfield said he was instructed to appear 
on behalf of the prosecution, and was prepared to 
call evidence in support of the charge; but he 
had received an intimation that the work of the 
Court was such that it would not be possible to sit 
during the entire day. He therefore suggested 
that it would be more convenient to all parties if 
the case were adjourned till some day next week. 

Asked if he had anything to say, 

Prisoner said he was totally without friends in 
Yokohama, and he might say without money, but 
Mr. Scidmore, who was now present, had offered 
lo assist him in his defence if the Court would 
fermit him to act in that capacity. 

-Mr. Litchfield said he would be very glad if 
Mr. Scidmore would assist in the defence. 

The Judge said he had no objection to the ap- 
pearance in that capacity of Mr. Scidmore. His 
time would be fully occupied on Monday and 
Tuesday, so that the first day on which he could 
take the case would be Wednesday. The case was 
therefore remanded till 9.30 a.m. on Wednesday. 


Wepyespay, September 11th, 1889. 


James Hubert Hallinan, mate of the Nemo, was 
again brought up, charged with the shooting of 
Soon Heen Wai. 

Mr. Litchfield appeared for the prosecution ; Mr. 
G. H. Scidmore defended the accused. 

Geo. Hodges deponed—I produce the log of the 
schooner Nemo. I received it from the master, 
Captain Carozzi, in the shipping office of the Con- 
sulate. On the 31st May there is an entry pur- 
porting to be signed by the master and the mate. 


To THe Dear.—A Person cured of Deafness‘and 
noises in the head of 23 year standings by a simple 
remedy, will send a description of it vRBE to any 
Person who applies to NicHo.son, 21, Bedford 
Square, London, W.C., England. = May t.1y. 
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I know the handwriting of the master, but I could 
not recognise that of the mate. 

Mr. Litchfield put in the log. 

The first witness called was Soon Heen Wai, 
who it was stated was a Ningpo man. It appeared 
that a Mr. Tang, who had previously assisted Mr. 
Kwong in interpreting this dialect could speak 
English, and though he modestly disclaimed the 
accomplishment, it was decided to try him. 

Mr. ‘Tang was then cautioned as interpreter. 

‘Tsao Shit Wih, cautioned, deponed :—I be- 
long to Ningpo. I joined the Nemo at Shang- 
hai as a sailor on the 13th day of the third moon. 
I remember the 3rd day of the sth moon,—Ist of 
June last, for on that day I was shot by the mate. 


On the evening of that day the ship was near 
land. Atsix o'clock p.m. the crew were engaged 


I was holding the chain. 1 was at 


at the anchor ; \ 
Nobody hit me at that 


work on the port bow. 
time. A man called Yo 
mate. I did not strike anybody. 


standing. When 


anchor. I 
fetch a cifle; 


one shot. Mr. Snow fol 
to take the rifle from him. 


mate or any one else. ‘The 


hho one. 


the matter to Mr. Snow. 


We had no weapons in our hands when we 


had nothing in his hands. 
and returned with a rifle in his hand. 


When the crew saw this what did they do?— 
most of them going down below, 
four men remaining on deck, the carpenter, the 
boatswain, a man called Ju Aleh, and myself. 
The mate was on the port side, and I was on the 
(There 
was some doubt as to whether the witness meant fore 
hatch or forecastle steps.) While they were in this 
position the mate shot at me witha rifle, I was shot 
through the left arm, the bullet entering my left 
At the moment I had my left arm raised 
The bullet is still in my 
cheek; three teeth were broken by it. About half 
an hour elapsed between the commencement of 
was light. 
At the time of the shooting I had four different 
suits on, ‘They were thick, and the bullet went 


They ran away, 


starboard side, not far from the fore hold. 


cheek. 
as if guarding my face. 


the affair and the shooting. It 


through them all. 


Cross-examined—I have given my name as Tao 
Yo 
San Sow, the man who was struck by the mate, is 
When the shot was fired we were 


Shi Wilh; it is the same as Soon Heen Wai. 


Jmy cousin, 
about a fathom apart. 


Re-examined—The fore-mast was between us, 


at the time the shot was fired. 


By the Court—If the fore-mast was between 
you and the mate, how was it you got shot by the 


mate P—The mast was not quite between us. 


Are the wounds that you have shown us the 


result of one shot ?—They are all the effect of one 
shot. 


Y6 San Sow, qautioned, deponed—I am a 
I was a sailor on the Nemo during 

I remember the 3rd day of the 
we were working at the anchor on the 
We 
While we 
were so engaged the mate beat me; he took hold 
of my head and pushed it against the side of the 
ship (“cat-head ” witness called it, though that 
word greatly puzzled the interpreter), on the port 


Ningpo man. 

the last voyage. 
5th moon ; 
evening of that day. 1 was at the port side. 
were occupied in letting go the anchor. 


side. I never struck the mate, nor did I see any 
one strikehim. After I was struck I saw the mate 
with a rifle in his hand and saw him fire a shot, 
which, however, hit no one. When it was fired 
the crew all ran below but came up again about 
twenty-five minutes later, and went aft, being 
desirous of reporting the matter to the owner of 
the ship, Mr. Suvow. We had no weapons in our 
hands when we went aft, and we went quietly. We 
did not.see Mr. Snow, as the captain stopped us. 

Mr. Scidmore had no questions to ask. 

Yi Tso Chiao, cautioned, deponed—I am a 
Shantung man. I was carpenter on board the 
Nemo, and remember the 3rd day of the 5th month, 
on the evening of which day the ship was near land. 
I do not know where. The crew were engaged 
in letting go the anchor. I was on the port side. 
Tsao Shih Wih was on the port side, in front of me, 
and had hold of the chain. I did not see any one 
strike the mate. While we were letting go the 
anchor I must have seen it if any one struck the 


San Sow was hit by the 
‘The crew were 
both on the right and left of me where I was 
Yo San Sow was struck the crew 
stopped work, but we had already dropped the 
recognise the accused as the mate. 
The mate, when the crew stopped work, went to 
he came back with a rifle and fired 
followed the mate and tried 
Before the first shot 
was fired nobody had hit any one-—no member of 
the crew had struck or threatened to strike the 
first. shot fired injured 
After it was fired the crew went below 
and had some talk about the matter. Shortly after- 
wards they went on deck, and went alt to report 
We did not see Mr. 
Snow; the Captain prevented us from doing so. 
went 
aft. ‘The captain spoke to the boatswain. The 
mate then came on deck again; at that time he 
He went below again 
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I saw the wate strike YO San Sow. He 
head and pushed it 


mate. 
took hold of the latter’s 
against the side of the ship. The mate had 
ordered YS San Sow to take hold of the 
chain, but he did not do so as quickly as the 
mate wished. ‘The crew then began talking 
about the mate’s cruelty. ‘he mate went to 
fetch a rifle, with which he returned. He then 
fired it off. Mr. Snow followed him when he re- 
turned with the rifle. After the shot was fired the 
crew went below and remained there for fifteen lo 
twenty minutes. They then came up again and 
went aft. They had nothing in their hands, and 
went aft to report tothe owner of the ship, Mr. 
Snow, but they were stopped by the captain who 
was standing on the part side of the poop which is 
raised above the main deck, about two steps. 
‘The crew remained on the main deck. The crew 
did not go over the poop; there was a way by 
which they could have gone to the officers’ cabin 
without going on the poop, and the same is 
true of Mr. Snow's cabin. ‘The captain prevented 


them from reporting to Mr. Snow, by saying he 
ship and it was no use to 


was captain of the 
report the matter to Mr. Snow. 
ment there was 
sides the sae 
on deck. 

three minutes before the mate came. 
tain ordered the latter to fetch a rifle. The crew 
were at this time on the main deck. 
the men, in the rear. 
on which the crew all ran down below. 
mate fire the rifle. 


At that mo- 


way, i 
hatch, across the opening. 


low. 
throwing myself down. 
below all night. 

front of the hatchway. 


about eight feet from ‘Tsao Shi Wih). 
Adjourned till half-past one in the afternoon. 


preter, Mr. Tang appeared. 


Ju Aleh, cautioned, deponed—I was on the 
I remember the 
I was 
one of the men that went aft in the evening to see 
I had no weapon in his hand 
when I went aft; nor had anyone of the crew. 
I did 
not see the mate when I went aft; he was below, 
When he came he 
hada rifle in his hand; and as soon as he came 


Nemo during the last voyage. 
evening of the 3rd day of the 5th month. 


Captain Snow. 
They were all quiet when they went aft. 
but he came up afterwards. 


up all the crew went below. The mate followed 
them forward ; but not below, and fired the rifle. 
I saw the mate myself. He was holding it in 
the act of aiming it, the butt against his shoulder. 
He did not hit any one with the first shot. After- 
wards the mate shot twice. 1 mean that there were 
three shots fired altogether. One shot was fired 
before we went aft atid two were fired after. 

Cross-examined—I come from Ningpo. 
no relative of the man Tsao Shi Wih. 

Ma Chan Loong was called. Mr. Scidmore 
at he understood the witness could speak Eng- 
lish. 

Mr. Litchfield consented, after some discussion, 
to dispense with the interpreter, and examine the 
witness in English, The learned gentleman 
by aid of such questions as ‘* How many piecee 
man b’long that ship,’ “ How that ship no can 
makee walkee,” dragged forth the following in- 
formation, the witness having been duly cautioned 
by the awe inspiring phrase ‘‘you no speakee 
lie”? :—I am boatswain of the Nemo. I shipped 
at Shanghai. There were sixteen Chinamen, 
and seven Englishmen. I remember the 3rd 
day of the 5th moon. The ship was at anchor, 

What have got? Largee piecee wind topside ? 
What for anchor?—Captain he stand by, wind 
come. Cloud come; captain let go two anchor. 
‘The interpreter’s services were then requisition- 
ed, Mr. Litchfield remarking that he was certainly 
entitled to understand what the witness said. 

Examination continued—The weather was not 
good and so the ship dropped auchor. The ship 
came to anchor a little past six. The starboard 
anchor dragged and the port anchor was then let 
go. Iwas at the port side, and the mate was at 
the same side, in front of me. I could see the 
mate the whole time the starboard (port?) anchor 


I am 


no other foreigner on deck be- 

‘The mate afterwards appeared 
e were talking to the captain two or 
The cap- 


I was behind 
‘The mate fetched the rifle, 
I saw the 
The shot hit ‘Tsao Shi Wih. 
‘The mate was about six feet from me when he 
fied, and Tsao Shi Wih was near the hatch. I 
was on the starboard side al the moment, just be- 
hind Tsao Shi Wih who was beside the hatch, 
and the mate fired from the other side of the 
‘The foremast was on 
the right of the mate, looking over to starboard 
from the port side. (This the witness described in a 
rather dramatic fashion, taking the witness-box to 
represent the hatch). We were trying to get be- 
The mate also fired at me, but | evaded by 
After the mate had fired 
at me the captain struck me on the head with two 
clubs. ‘The crew then all went below and remained 


Cross-examined—I'sao Shi Wih was half in 


I was at the side and the 
mate on the port side (indicating a distance of 


On resuming, after a short wait for the. inter- 
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was being let go: Isaw the man Yu San Sow. 
The mate ordered him to bring the chain: he 
did not do so as quickly as the mate wanted, 
and the latter beat his head against the cat- 
head. The rest of the crew had a talk together ; 
the mate in the meantime going to the cabin 
and fetching a rifle. He came forward to within 
five or six feet of the crew. He discharged the rifle, 
immediately on which Captain Snow took away 
the weapon. Captain Snow and the mate then 
returned to their cabin; and the crew all went be- 
low. I went below after them, about five or six 
minutes later. They remained below about fifteen 
minutes, after which they came on deck and 
tried to report the matter to Captain Snow. 
While we were below the captain told us if we 
did not commence work he would starve us to 
death. It was after that we went aft to see 
Captain Snow. I told the crew about what the 
captain had said. ‘The captain would not allow 
us to see Mr. Snow when we went aft. The 
captain said, “ What for you come aft.” I said, 
“wantchee see Captain Snow.” He said, “TI 
belong captain this ship. Captain Snow belong 
pilot. Suppose you have got “pidpin’ that be- 
long my.” IL was about four or five minutes 
speaking to the captain. The captain at that 
time was the only foreigner on deck. Four 
or five minutes elapsed before the mate came 
on deck. After the mate came on deck the 
captain ordered him to fetch a rifle. The 
mate obeyed this order, on which the crew ran for- 
ward. The crew said nothing to the mate, nor 
did the latter to him. I remained on deck on the 
stat board side near the galley. During that time 
I heard two shots fired ; I could see afterwards that 
the mate was holding the rifle. At that time the 
mate and the captain were on deck but no other 
European members of the crew. Including myself 
there were four Chinamen, The one who was shot 
was justin the act of going below; near him was 
the carpenter and a third man, Chow Ah Loy, was 
in the fore part of the ship. ‘The mate fired 
when‘ about seven or eight feet from Soon Heen 
Wai who held up his left hand at the same 
time. (The rifle he described as a magazine rifle.) 
When we went aft tosee Mr. Snow we had nothing 
at all in our hands; of that [ am quite sure. I 
have acted as interpreter between the crew and 
the officers. 

Cross-examined—How many times have you 
been beaten on board by some members of the 
Chinese crew P—Never. 1 remember a European, 
whom I knew at Shanghai. I donot know whe- 
ther his name is Yeomans. I do not know where 
he lives, but I saw him this morning. I saw him 
before this charge was brought on Sunday night. 
I went with some other men and asked if my mate 
was there. 

Did you say:to Mr. Yeomans that if the mate 
would pay the doctor’s bill for the extraction of 
the bullet and attendance there would be no pro- 
secution of this charge P—Mr. Yeomans asked me 
what I wanted with the mate. 

Question repeated—I did not say I would not 
press the charge. 

But did he say it would be pressed by some 
other person 7—No. 

What did he say ?—I told the foreigner to tell 
the mate to get a doctor and take the bullet out. 
I wanted the mate to get a doctor to cut the bullet 
out after the case was finished. 


Re.examined—I met the foreigner on the street. 
I opened the conversation by saying I would like 
to see the mate, and Mr. Yeomans said the mate 
was at No, 5. , 

On his evidence being read over to him witness 
said there were on board sixteen -Ningpo and one 
Shantung Chinese, and one Chinaman who had 
cut off his cue. 

Mr. Litchfield said that was the case for the 
prosecution, but offered, if the defence wished to 
cross-examine any member of the Chinese crew, to 
make him the witness of the prosecution for that 
purpose. 

Felice Frederick Carozzi, sworn, deponed— 
I_ was the captain of the Nemo on Ist June. 
(Shown the official log.) I see an entry here 
under 31st May, made on June ist, and which 
I now read. [Entry read as follows :—North- 
West Bay, the Brothers, Kurile Islands, 6.15 
p.m. strong S.W. wind; heavy squalls; scant 
sea room; dragging. While about to let go 
second anchor the mate dragged a sailor out of 
the way of the chain cable, on which Chah See 
Vee (A. B.) who was standing behind him struck 
the mate on the back with a chajn hook and 
several ‘others also attacked him. The mate ran 
aft and returned with a rifle which he dis- 
charged over the sailors’ heads to intimidate them. 
Tuey all, boatswain excepted, went below, armed 
themselves with clubs and axes, which they 
bi andished at the scuttle hatch; meanwhile shout- 
ing “more better fight now.” I called on them to 
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come on deck to get more chain up out of the|arm themselves till they came right up the break 
locker. They flatly refused. About 7.15 p.m. | of the poop. One man picked up a pump brake 
I proceeded to the forecastle and ordered all}and another a hatch-bar. The bar was 5} to 6 
hands on deck, telling them that their misbeha. | feet long—sufficient to kill a man by a blow. 
viour would be overlooked; in response they | ‘The captain jumped off the poop and the two 
shouted up abuse and declared they would do|that had weapons put them down and he drove 
no more work, but wished to return to Shanghai.}them below. The whole crowd came up 
I informed them that if they thought they |again by the foreside of the galley just by the 
had cause for complaint they could state it to|forecastle hatch, and then Mr. Hallinan fired 
the Consul at the first port of call, They]ihe shot. I saw the gun in his hand, and 
distinctly refused duty, so I informed them that | heard but did not see the shot. He was very ex: 
they would get no chow-chow until they resum-] cited at the time and trembling. The least thing 
ed work, and cautioned them not to behave in a] would make the gun go off; it has hair springs, and 
disorderly manner, to keep out of the galley and | the least touch would fire it off. 
not to come aft. (I addressed them in pidgin} Cross-examined—I am one of the sailors. I was 
English and repeated the above several times that | stationed at no particular place when the anchor 
I should not be misunderstood.) About five|was about to be left yo. It wasa bright night and 
minutes afterward they all came trooping aft,| blowing hard. After the first shot was fired I 
armed with clubs, axes, tools, and odd wea-| went alt, thinking no more about it. I think the 
pons. I met them at the break of the| captain read the log to us the same evening, 
poop and ordered then to go forward. They|I agreed with the statements the captain read to 
acted as if demented, singing out ‘ must fight;/us. The captain read the entry to us again here 
wantchee fight,”’ and rushed up the ladder on to] in the port of Yokohama. 
the poop, on which IT picked up aclub and sang| Re-examined—The captain read it to us the 
out tothe mate to bring up arifle. On his re-| same evening and we said we agreed with it so far 
appearance they lowered their weapons; and we] as we had seen the affair. 
drove them forward without striking a blow and} Mr. Scidmore said he had two more witnesses 
they went below. About five minutes afterwards | whose evidence would be accumulative. 
they reappeared armed as before, also picking| William Green deponed—I was on board the 
up iron hatch bars, and rushed aft. I knocked | Nemo on the evening of the rst June. We were 
down Chew Ah Lay (A. B.), the first to come|at anchor; I believe it was the 13st of June, but I 
on the poop, with my fist, and struck Yue Foh|am not certain. It came on to blow and we 
Chae, carpenter, with a club, he having either a] started to drag our anchor. ‘The mate got orders 
knife or chisel in hishand. ‘The mate having re-| to let go the second anchor, and while he was in 
appeared at my call with a rifle, we drove them| the act of letting it go one of the Chinamen was 
forward to the fore scuttle where some of them | in some way foul of the chain at the fore pait of 
made a stand, and Chah See Vee (who had|the windlass. The mate hauled him out of the 
7 way, on which another Chinaman struck him on 


previously struck the mate with @ chain hook) | L man ick 
rushed at the mate with a hammer, and in guard-| the back with a chain hook, which is an iron instru- 
about three feet long and half an inch in thickness, 


ing the blow the rifle was accidentally discharged t ; 

and the men immediately went below. The] ‘The mate was just stooping to let go the stopper, 
boatswain reported that Cha See Vee was shot, | which was between 18 inches and two feet from the 
and that the men had quieted down. We had the} deck, when he was struck. The mate let go the 
anchor and went aft, and the Chinamen got in a 


wounded man brought aft, and found that the : 
bullet had passed through the left biceps, then] group forward and began to make a noise. The 
captain was on the poop and I was forward. It 


through the cheek, lodging on the cheek bone. 

After his wounds were dressed he returned to the | was the Europeans forward who gave the vessel the 

forecastle at his own request. The leaders of this | slack chain, the Chinamen refusing to do so. They 

mutinous conduct were Yue Foh Chae, carpenter, | went below and came up again. While they were 

Cha See Hung, A.B., Chu Ah Lay, A.B., and Cha] below we three Europeans were slacking away the 
chain, after completing which we went aft to our 


See Vee, A.B.] The statements contained in that L 
berth, The Chinamen cameup out of the forecastle 


entry are quite true. I read over the statement to } As 
the three European, sailors who said it was correct to | and came aft, but I did not go on deck then. The 
next time I came on deck was when they came 


the best of their knowledge. I read it to the c ¢ 
Chinese, but as they gave no answer I made] aft a second time. The carpenter acted as spokes- 
no comment. There were four or five men on| man, and was head of the gang. He had his hand 
deck when the shot was fired and two men/in his coat pocket as if he had some instrument, 
on the starboard side of the hatch, one with a/though I did not see it. He used the words to 
hammer in his hand. The mate was quite cool. | the captain, ‘ more better fightee now.” I think 
I was telling them to drop their weapons. [ was/about that time the master ordered the mate to 
ahead of the mate and a trifle before the hatch. | fetch up his gun, and, after giving that order, 
The mate came behind as I told him to stand by] picked up a small hunting club and drove the 
me, in case I was knocked down. I know the rifle: | men forward. The mate also went forward at 
it is very easily discharged. It is a double action | that time, though I do not know if he went with 
rifle, which discharges easily. We were not more| the captain. I saw no more till the mateand the 
than five or six ship’s lengths from the land, drag- | master came aft. . 
ging all the time. It was coming on twilight. I Cross-examined—When this occurred in the 
know that Hallinan isacitizen of the UnitedStates. | after part of the ship, I was on the poop. I 
Cross-examined—As I came forward I was in}came on deck when they came aft the second 
front of the mate. I should say when the shot|time. Mr. Snow I believe—though I am_ not 
was fired he was five feet or nearer to the man | certain—was farther aft on the poop. I could not 
who was hit—that was when I last saw him. say where Mr. Snow was when the first shot was 


The Court—If Cha See Vee came at the mate| fired. I do not a rate : nr ae not. 

. ; hy I was about the width of the ship from the mate 

with Se eircom ene — wheh the first shot was fired. I saw the mate 

eanabher aa: ahead of the hatch; Cha See Vee | directly after the shot was fired. I did not see him 
? 


was - ine oer side of the hatch, and the mate sree ae as adiowae Mien aeeleck 68 
ehind me. ee : 
“AWalter Belville oar sine on pene ie Thursday morning. 
ner Nemo at the Kurile Islands on the ea 
Mey remember that in the afternoon we THURSDAY, September 12th, 1889. 
were about to let go a second anchor, Aman| James Hubert Hallinan was again brought up 
whose name I do not know was in the way.| to-day charged with the shooting of a Chinaman 
The mate told him to get out of the way. on board the Nemo. 
«He would not go, and the mate said if he did The defence called, 
not he would: have to go through the hawse- Henry James Snow, who, sworn, deponed—I re- 
pipe. There was a range of cable there, and ifa cognise this as the ship’s log of the Nemo. It was 
man stands on it he is sure to gel a leg broken or| last in my possession yesterday morning. I left it 
go through the hawse-pipe. he mate ebay in a Consulate. I brought it from the vessel 
i he would not get out of the way, by | myself. . 
heuie Hin off the chain ead boxing his eate Me, Litchfield objected to the production of the 
After the mate cuffed him the men knocked|log on the ground that the entry proposed to be 
off work there and then; went below in the} referred to was made by the accused. , 
forecastle; stopped there a few minutes,—I| Mr. Scidmore was prepared to prove that it was 
could not say how long,—and then came up| customarily the duty of the mate to keep the ship’s 
on deck again. ‘The captain said to Mr. Hal-| log, and make entries of daily occurrences, | Such 
linan—* Go and get your gun.” The mate|a log might be taken as statements or admissions 
brought the gun forward but fired over the men’s | made by the accused contemporaneously with the 
heads. That was the first shot. After that I went} occurrences on which the charge was made. He 
below to my own berth. I could see that the mate| thought that by the rules of evidence statements 
meant to hit no one ashe fired upin the air. I] made by the accused atthe time of, or ata time close 
judged his object to be to frighten them. I had | to, the occurrence were perfectly admissible. This 
not been below more than about ten minutes when | log took the form of statements made by the mate 
I saw the whole crew of Chinese. They did not'in his capacity as mate of the vessel, and in the 


regular performance of his duties. He thought 
the log was part of the res gestae beyond question, 
and if Mr. Snow could identify it as: being 
in Ure handwriting of the mate, and so far as he 
knew written at or about the time of the occur- 
rence, he submitted it was quite admissible. 

Mr. Litchfield said the entry in any case could 
only be looked at as an entry in a private book. 
It was not one of the books that the officer was 
bound to keep. It was a rough log, and the en- 
tries made in the ship’s log, unless supported by 
the sworn testimony of the man who made them, 
oraman who was present at the time and could 
vouch for their accuracy, could not be evidence in 
He case either on behalf of the accused or against 
im, 

Mr. Judge thought they should have evidence 
as to when this entry was made. 

Mr. Scidmore—Do you know when this entry 
was made? 

Winess—I do not know to a certainty, but 
I should say probably the same day or the next 
day. ‘That is my belief from a knowledge of 
the surrounding circumstances. The mate kept 
this log. ‘The whole log, so far as I know, isin his 
hanewriting. 

Mr. Scidmore submitted that having made out 
a prima facie case the entry should be read. 

By the Court—I should say the mere fact of the 
entry being there would be enough to show it was 
made by the mate, because I saw him neat ly every 
day writing up the log, although I could not say 
that he entered it, 

Witness then read the entry as follows :~Satur- 
day, Ist June, 6.15 p.m. Blowing heavy in squalls, 
Schooner dragging her anchor. While dragging 
a sailor out of the way of the port cable I was 
struck: with a chain hook in the hands of sailor 
Cha See Vee and set on by a number of the crew. 
T ran aft and returned with a rifle. The crew 
were stripping and arming themselves with clubs, 
and crying out to fight. I fired a shot over 
their heads, when they all went below, refus- 
ing to assist in hauling up the cable, 7-30—Was 
called by the captain to come on deck with a 
rifle. On going on deck found the crew and 
carpenter armed with windlass bats, ‘capstan bars, 
chain hooks, &c., shouting and yelling and at- 
tempting to come on the poop. On seeing the 
rifle they retreated forward. I went below. Al- 
most instantly they came rushing aft again pick- 
ing up pump brakes and hateh bars. ‘The captain 
shouted to me to bring up the rifle to scare them. 
We drove them forward, some going below and 
some stood brandishing their weapons. In ward- 
ing off a blow aimed at me We rifte wasdisch: 
the bullet striking sailor Cha See Vee, as I after- 
wards ascertained, in the fleshy part of the left fore 
shoulder. ‘The wounded man was brought aft and 
his wounds dressed. ‘he remainder of the crew 
went below. ‘The remainder of the night passed 
without further disturbance after the captain had 
spoken to the crew, they standing their usual 
watch. 


Examination continued—I ‘remember the oc- 
currences referred to. It was blowing in hard 
squalls off the land. The anchor was dragging. 
We were drifting partly towards the beach, from 
which we were distant about a cable’s length. The 
barometer was falling, indicative of heavier wea- 
ther. I do not know how it stood without refer- 
ring to my diary. I did not see the disturbance 
when they were getting out the anchor. As the 
}fmate came forward with the rifle, I seized the 
barrel and made some remark about not being “a 
fool”? and wanting no slfooting on board. The 
exact words I cannot remember. He did not—I 
do not think, though I do not remember—say 
anything about his intention iu bringing the rifle 
on deck. When the rifle was fired, it was fired in 
the air. I believe it was not pointed in the direc- 
tion of the men though I did not see it fired. [ 
believe after this Hallinan took the rifle below. 
I do not know whether it had more than one load 
in itatthe time. After Hallinan went below with 
the vifle I think I remember seeing him sitting 
at the table writing up the log. So far as 
I know the next time he went on deck was 
when ‘he was called by the captain to bring 
his rifle on deck. I went on deck before him. On 
deck I saw the captain standing at the edge of the 
poop on the port side, the carpenter leaning on the 
boat which was on the main deck, and two or three 
men standing near the main-hatch. The three 
European sailors were standing near the com- 
panion way, which is near the main-mast. The 
captain was telling the Chinese sailors to go for- 
ward and below. They apparently were refusing. 
I spoke to the carpenter and said, “ Carpenter, 
captain speakee ‘go below;’ more better go be- 
low.” He said ‘All right, Sir”? He And the 
other Chinese sailors then started towards the fore- 
castle. In the meantime the accused had come 
on deck with a rifle. As soon as the men 


_see you ?—No, 
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started to go to the forecastle, I walked aft to go 
below again. When I got to the companion way, 
I looked forward and saw the captain striking, the 
carpenter on the head with a short club. He was 
followed by the mate. The whole crowd of men 
got behind the galley and apparently around the 
forecastle companion way, where I could not see 
what was taking place. I had descended two or 
three steps when I heard a shot fired, and heard a 
cry. I went forward to the forecastie companion 
way and found quite a hubbub going on below, 
and the men calling out that one of them had 
been shot. ‘he man was brought on deck and 
examined. He was then taken aft and I dressed 
his wound. That is all I know of the occurrence. 

After the shooting, did Hallinan tell you what his 
intentions were—whether the shot was accidental 
or intentional P 

Mr. Litchfield objected. . 

The Judge—Did the accused say anything to 
you about the affair?—So far as I remember I 
said when I went forward, ‘ Well, you have shot 
one of the men ;” to which he ceplied as nearly as 
I can say— ‘If 1 have I shall have to bear the 
consequences.” 

Examination continued—I do not know whether 
the Chinese crew had every opportunity of speak- 
ing tome. Iwas moving about the decks daily. 

Did any of the Chinese crew any time after 
state to you that their object in coming aft was lo 
not directly. 

Cross-examined—The captain shipped the crew 
in Shanghai. ‘Ihis is the only time that I have 
had a Chinese crew. As a whole they Lehaved 
peacably. So far as I know they were obe- 
dient to their officers. Before this occurrence 
of the ist June I had not observed anything 
in ‘their conduct calling for severe puuishment. 
when I first went forward following the mate the 
men were all round the windlass ; they were assist- 
ing in getting up chain. ‘They were quiet. So 
far as I saw, there was nothing calling for the use 
of arifle. Before I went forward I had heard that 
the mate had been struck by a chain hook by one 
of them. After the first shot was fired I went back 
to my cabin. , When not hunting I spent a good 
deal of time in my cabin. on 
‘ Have you ever had occasion to remonstrate with 
the master or mate as to their treatment of the 
crew ?—With the master several times. 

Mr. Scidmore submitted the master was not on 
trial. 

The Judge thought they must restrict themselves 
to the mate. ’ : 

Mr. Litchfield said the direct evidence brought 
out the point whether Mr. Snow thought the crew 
had plenty of opportunities of speaking to him ; 
and that, he thought, would bring in the question 
of the habitual conduct of the master and the mate 
towards the crew. 

pectic allowed. 

itness—The captain being the responsible 
officer I remonstrated with him. 

To the Court—I had occasion to remonstrate 
with the master, but not with the mate directly. 

You say not directly with the mate ?—Not 
directly with the mate. 

Mr. Litchfield—I believe the answer to that re- 
monstrance was so evasive that you afterwards 
kept more to your cabin than you had previously 
done?—Yes. Z 

Edward Marshall deponed—I am one of the 
crew of the Nemo. I remember a disturbance on 
board. We were letting go the second anchor, 
and one of the Chinamen was in the way of the 
chain. The mate told him to get out of the way ; 
he did not get out of the way, so the mate took 
hold of him by the shoulder and pulled him out of 
the way. Had the mate not pulled him out of the 
way he might have got his legs broken or been 
otherwise hurt by the running out of the chain. 
Another man picked up a chain hook and struck 
the mate across the back with it, The mate then 
went aftand brought the gun forward. He dis- 
charged the gun in amongst the crowd, but hurt 
no one. He held-the gun low, the muzzle pointing 
upwards. He must have fired over their heads. 
They knocked off duty and went below. The 
mate went aft. I next saw the mate on the poop. 
He was doing nothing. After a while the crew 
came aft to the break of the poop atid as they 
came one man picked upa hatch bar and anotkar 
picked up a pump brake. ‘The captain then drove 
them forward, and as he was striking them forward, 
he sang out to the matetobring agun, The mate 
brought the gun and followed the crew forward. 
I did not see the shooting. 

Cross-examined—When we were letting go the 
anchor I was standing by the windlass on the star- 
board side, and the mate was at the port side close 
to the cat-head, ready to let go the ring-stopper. 
The windlass is aft of the cat-head a few feet. 

Christian Frederick Glalin, sworn, deponed—I 
am one of the crew and was on board on 31st May 


and ist June last. 
the mate and the Chinese crew. 
and called me, telling me there was trouble on 
deck. 
rile and asked me to come on deck. | 
went on deck he went forward with the rifle, 
went with him. 

in the afternoon, 
It was light. 
the crew forward of the cook-house. 
mate fire 
Mr. Snow then tried to take r 
and we went aft, there being no more disturb- 
ance then. 
called me again, 
on deck. 
go on deck again with him. ¢ 
saw four or five of the crew standing close to the 


rifle. 
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I saw a disturbance between 
Hallinan came 


He took a 
When I 
and I 
‘This must have been about four 
thotigh I could ‘not say exactly. 
When we went forward we found 
I saw the 
hurting anybody. 
the rifle from him 


I was in the cabin at the time. 


the gun without 


About two hours after the mate 
and said there was a disturbance 
He took the same rifle and asked me lo 
On going on deck I 


Hallinan stuod and threatened to use the 
‘The crew went forward and I followed Hal- 
linan forward also, on the portside of the ship. 
The captain was ahead, with the crew. ‘The 
captain was striking the carpenter at that lime 
with a club. The captain struck him after he 
started to go forward. I could not see the men 
because of the cook-house. I was standing on 
Hallinan’s right side only two or three feet away. 
He was holding the rifle down by his side. The 
next that happened was that the gun was fired and 
I heard that some one was killed. Hallinan 
did not take the rifle to his shoulder or take aim. 
The gun was pointing up. Hallinan was very 
excited. I have both repaired and shot with the 
gun he had then. It is fitted with a hair-trigger ; 
very little indeed is required to discharge il, espe- 
cially if the hair-trigger is set. I do not know 
wheiher Hallinan’s intention was to shoot. I 
fancied that the gun went off before he intended 
that it should, or perhaps he did not want it to go 
off at all. 

Cross-examined—It was a Winchester repeater, 
a sixteen-shooter. I could not see whether he had 
his finger on the guard or on the trigger. It was 
close to the trigger. 

Accused said he had nothing to say, except that 
he was inuocent of the charge brought against 
him. 

The Judge said he was satisfied in his own 
mind that this was a case which must go to trial, and 
he therefore committed the accused on the charge 
of shooting Tsao Shi Wih with intent to murder. 
The Court then rose. 


poop. 


Mownpay, September gth, 1889. 


NEGLECT OF A SHIP-MASTER. 


Charles Johnson, master of the British schooner 
Norma, was charged with having on a voyage from 
Honolulu vid the Bonin Islands to Yokohama dur- 
ing the period between April 18th and September 
3rd, neglected to keep an official log-book in the 
form required by the Merchant Shipping Act of 
1854, sections 280 and 283. , 

The accused said he did not admit the charge. 

Mr. Geo. Hodges, acting shipping clerk, who 
prosecuted, said that under section 280 the name of 
the ship, official number, port of registry, net and 
gross tonnage, name of the master, and number of 
his certificate should be filled in. ‘That had not 
been done. In the next place an index of all dis- 
ciplinary entries should be inserted on page 5. 
That likewise had not been done. On page 6 list 
of the crew, their capacity, conduct, and ability 
should be shown, which had been partly done, an 
entry appearing on that page which should not so 
appear. The list of the crew was given on page 8. 
Under section 283 two entries appeared which, to 
be in order, should be signed by the master and 
mate. The first was signed by the master only, 
and the second, made at the Bonin Islands, was 
not signed at all. 

When asked if he had anything to say, 

Captain Johnson said he had understood that 
in 48 hours after bis arrival he could under the 
guidance of the Consul make and sign such en- 
tries as had not previously been made. He had 
not been guilty of wilful neglect, but never having 
had anything to do with official logs he did not 
know very well what was required of him. He 
had sailed as first officer in an English ship before 
1869, having passed as first mate in 1863, and he 
passed as master at Nagasaki on board the Curlew 
in 1872, He never had command of an English 
ship, and so was not acquainted with the official 
log. He had since 1872 been in Japanese and 
American vessels. 

The Judge said it amounted to this, that he 
could not accept the plea of accused that he was 
not acquainted with cettain portions of his duties. 
As_a ship master, if he was a ship master, 
which the Court saw yo reason to doubt, 
he was bound to know his duties, and it 
was no excuse for him to say that he was not 


acquainted with them. 
from what had been said and from a personal 
examination of the log-book, that accused had 
been guilty of several irregularities, but under the 
circumstances there did not appear any special 
reason for assuming that his statement as to 
the absence of wilful neglect was incorrect, and 
that would therefore be taken into consideration. , 
Accused could be punished for each offence that he 
had committed, but the Court was willing to look 
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It appeared to the Court 


upon them as one and to inflict the mitigated 
penalty of £5 with costs, warning him, however, 
that should a similar case be brought against 
him again he would not be so leniently dealt 
with as on the present occasion. 

Captain Johnson hoped there never would be 
any such similar case. 


Tuespay, September roth, 1889. 


SHOOTING AND WOUNDING. 


J. Hardmeat, mate of the Nippon Yusen Kai- 
sha’s steamship Sakata Maru was broughit up this 
morning charged with shooting Hivama Chukichi 
at about £1.30 on the gth iast. 

His Honour said that, as the time of the Court’s 
sitting was advanced, what he proposed to do was 
to take sufficient evidence to order a remand. 

Yorodzn Sarozu, Japanese cook on board the 
Sakata Maru, after being cautioned, said :— 
Chukichi and the mate passed my room at 
about half-past eleven. They were talking, and 
were about eight yards from my room at that 
time. I could not hear what they were saying, 
but I saw the mate strike Chukichi with his 
hand. Chukichi fell against the side of the ship, 
and afterwards went up to the mate; they had 
some conversation which I did not catch, and the 
mate again struck Chukichi with his hand. After 
that they both closed, Chukichi seizing the mate 
by his whiskers, the mate having hold of Chu- 
kichi by his head. I then went between them and 
put Chukichi on one side. When separated 
Chukichi was standing about two yards from 
the ship’s side and the mate was standing 
in the corner of the cook-room. After that 
Chukichi went forward to a place near the 
cook-room where there was a pail used for 
washing rice and a board used for cutting 
fish on, with the intention, as it appeared to me, 
of taking up the board and using it. The mate 
then kicked over the pail, and Chukichi did 
not take up anything. He moved a_ couple of 
yards on one side and said something to the 
mate which I did not understand. Then the mate, 
who was standing near the cook-room, took some 
instrument from his hip pocket, which I saw glit- 
ter, and then I became frightened and ran away 
to tell the men, for I thought it was a knife. Chu- 
kichi was still standing where he was before, and 
as I was running I heard the report of a gun, but 
could not see anything for the smoke. I then went 
towards my room and heard Chukichi’s voice say- 
ing that the mate had shot him, and saw him 
bending down with his hands to his side. Seeing 
that he had been shot I went again to get help, 
but not finding anyone, I went back and saw a 
great many people around Chukichi. That is all 
I know of the affair. 

Mr. Walford was now present, and in answer 
to the Court said he had been requested to watch 
the case by the Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

The Court—Then I may as well tell you what I 
said at the opening of the case, that I intend to 
get evidence enough to justify a remand. Look- 
ing at the evidence that has just been given, I 
think the Court is fully justified in taking that 
course, I shall not read over the evidence, but 
prefer to keep it till such time as I shall remand the 
prisoner, and, considering that the Court for the 
whole of this week will be fully occupied, I propose 
to remand the case till Monday next, at 10 o’clock. 


TRADE REPORT FOR KOREA. 
= +---— <= 


Acting Consul-General Ford reports to the 


Marquis of Salisbury on the trade of Korea for 
1888 as follows :— 


Once more there has to be recorded a steady 
and substantial progress in the trade of Korea, 
though, as might have been expected after such a 
very good year as 1887, it has not advanced with 
such great sttides as were shown in the last report. 
The tucrease in 1888, indeed, has been more 
marked in the home or interport trade than in that 
with foreign countries, though even the latter has 
improved slightly, except at the port of Fusan, 
where a slight falling off is shown in both imports 
from and exports to foreign countries. 

5 SHIPPING. 

There has been a large increase in both the 


/ 


‘river after the winter set in, was cauglit in the ice, 
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number and tonnage of vessels that have visited 
the three open ports of Korea during the year, 
The most marked increase is in vessels under the 
Chinese flag at Chemulpo (Jenchuan). In 1887 
only five Chinese junks, with a total tonnage of 
107 tons, entered that port, while in 1888 there 15 
junks of a total tonnage of 240 tons, and 14 
steamers with a tonnage of 4,355. ‘This means 
that one steamer of 311.07 tons made 14 trips dur- 
ing the year, the China Merchants’ Steam Navi- 
gation Company having, at the instance of the 
Chinese merchants of Chemulpo and Séul, who 


the country. 


san, but none of them seem to be very valuable. 


Customs, 


agent had to pay, in spite of his having undergone 
a beating for objecting to do so, in addition to the 
tariff duty before he could get the animals out of 


There would appear to be an increasing export 
ofskins of various kinds from lusan and Yuen- 


Of the export of ginseng no statistics are obtain- 
able, as very little of it passes through the foreign 
the export of red ginseng, which is the 

most highly prized, by sea being prohibited. The 


guaranteed a subsidy of $1,200 a month, put on a 
steamer at the beginning of the Chinese year torun 
regularly from Shanghai via Chefoo to Chemulpo, 
and thence via Chefoo and Newchwang back to 
Shanghai. It was intended that this vessel should 
make the round trip once in three weeks, but the 
programme was not strictly adhered to, and she 
became somewhat irregular in her running, The 
provision of more direct. communication with 
Shanghai has been undoubtedly beneficial, and 
has been a great boon to foreign residents at 
Chemulpo and at Séul, inasmuch as it has afford- 
ed additional opportunities for getting over mail 
matter and necessary supplies from China. It is 
said, however, that the experiment has not been 
a profitable one, notwithstanding the subsidy ; 
but, judging from the fact that the steamer has 
not been withdrawn from the line, it is to be pre- 
sumed that the enterprising company that owns 
her sees better prospects of her running turning 
out profitable this year. 


Practically, the only foreign flags represented 
in the carrying trade with Korea are those of 
China and Japan, the vessels under the German 
flag representing, with one exception, the aggregate 
of the tiips made by certain steamers which had 
been purchased by the Korean Government, and 
continued to fly the German flag because the pur- 
chase-money had not been paid up in full. ‘The 
result of the attempt made, in 1884, by an eminent 
British fiem in China, to share in the carrying 
trade of Korea, was not. such as to encourage a 
continuance of the experiment, but one cannot help 
regretting that the attempt was not persevered in a 
little longer. ; 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 


During the year a commencement was made in 
the direction of running small steamers for pas- 
senger traffic on the Han River between Chemulpo 
and Mapu, which is only some four miles from 
Séul, but owing to bad management it did not turn 
out the success that it ought to have done. One 
of the two steamers was too late in leaving the 


and, [ understand, rendered utterly unfit for fur- 
ther use. There is ample room for aremunerative 
business in this direction, with light-draught 
steamers well managed and regularly run. At 
the end of the year a small steamer which had 
been put together at Nagasaki for this purpose by 
order of the Korean Government, was brought 
over to Chemulpo, but for some reason or another 
she has not yet begun to ply on the river, and still 
remains in Chemulpo harbour. 

The total net value of the trade, that is, of all 
imports, less re-exports, and of all exports except 
gold, amounted to £814,514; as compared with 
£729,540 in 1887, and £571,002 in 1886. Of this 
total, imports contributed £597,005, and exports 

217,149, the corresponding figures for 1887 being 

542,787, and £187,163. 

The value of exports from Korea as shown by 
customs returns still falls very far short’ of that of 
the imports, but it must be borne in mind that 
these returns omil gold and ginseng, the two most 
valuable products of the kingdom. The net total 
value of the exports from the three treaty ports dur- 
ing 1888 was £217,149, as compared with £187,163 
in 1887. This increase took place almost entirely in 
home or interport trade which rose from £52,997 
to £79,866, while the value of the exports to 
foreign countries was ouly very slightly over that 
of the previous year— £137,283 against £134,166. 
Beans, having come to the head of the list of ex- 
ports in 1887, keep their place there, and the ex- 
pectation expressed in the report for last year as 
to the increase of the trade in this article has been 
fully borne out. ~Cow-hides, which, previous to 
1887, constituted the chief article of export from 
Korea, show a considerable falling off. 

‘There ave indications of a trade in cattle spring- 
ing up between Yuensan and Vladivostock, more 
than one merchant in the latter port having tried 
the experiment of importing ‘cotton goods and 
getting cattle in exchange, which they took to 
Viadivostock by sea, which appears to be a 
more convenient way than by taking them 
across the frontier. One at least of those who 
made the attempt, however, met with an unex- 
pected obstacle in the shape of a tax unauthorized 
by treaty of 500 cash per head on the animals pur- 
chased by his agent, a Korean. ‘This tax the 


caused by the overflowing of the Yaloo River. 


The export of gold as reported at the customs 
was £217,544 in 1888 as compared with £231,378 


in the previous year. As has been pointed ont 
before, these amounts represent probably less than 
half the value of the precious metal which actually 
left the country during those periods. Of the 
above amount Japan took £162,355, and China 
£55,189; in 1887 the proportions were £196,329 
10 £35,049. 

The net value of foreign imports was £483,352, 
cotton goods contributing £304,804, of which 
amount £205,387 represents the value of the one item 
of grey shirtings alone. There is’a slight falling 
off in the import of cotton goods, which in 1887 
amounted to £314,083. The increase in the im- 
portation of the goods classed as “ jaconets, cam- 
brics, muslins, lawns,’’ is still more matked than 
it was the previous year, 369,213 pieces, valued at 
£57,324, having been imported into the three 
ports, as against 283.544 pieces, valued at £31,724 
in 1887, The bulk of these are Victoria lawns, 
which from their lightness and cheapness are 
much-in favour with the Koreans, being used for 
making the outer coat worn in summer. 


The inctease in the importation of woollen 
goods noticed in the report for 1887 was of a 
temporary nature, being due entirely to the 
unusual quantity of lastings which came by way 
of Chemulpo to Séul, to be used in’ mak- 
ing uniforms for the Korean soldiers. Dur- 
ing 1888 the import fell in| value again to 
£3,586, tess than half the amount that it reached 
the previous year. It will be some time before 
the Koreans become large consumers of* woollen 
goods. 


Goods classed under the heading of metals in 
the Customs returns rose in value from £20,790 
to £33,880. ‘The increase was chiefly in the im- 
ports of copper ore, spelter, and zinc at Chemulpo, 
to be used in the manufacture of cash at the 
capital. The value of copper ore imported was 
£10,758, against £621 in 1887. The import of 
lead increased ten-fold, being £705 against £70; 
while spelter and zinc increased from 12 tons, 
valued at £241 in 1887, to 195 tons, valued at 
$3:373- 

Of the commodities classed topether as *sun- 
dries,” there has been a large increase in the 
import of raw cotton, which rose from 30 tons, 
valued at £1,638 in 1887, to over 107 tons, valued 
at £5,624; in that of grasscloth, of which 20,697 
pieces, valued at £3,000, were taken in 1888, 
against 1,498 pieces, worth £228, in 1887; and in 
that of rice, which from go tons, valued at S274 
became 1,450 tons, valued at 4,7,740. 

The import of kerosene oil increases steadily; in 
1888 it reached 204,275 gallons, valued at £6,904, 
against 160,824 gallons, worth £5,024, in the previ- 
ous year. 

GENERAL. 

In 1888 the crops in the central provinces 
were very good, and in the northern mode- 
rately so; but there was almost an entire 
failure of the rice crop, owing to want of rain in 
Chél-la Do, and Kyéng-sang Do, the two southern 
provinces, and to a less extent in Chéngchung 
Do, which lies immediately north of the former. 
It has been reported that in the two former pro- 
vinces great distress, amounting almost to famine, 
prevails, which is not likely to be alleviated before 
the end of spring. Relief has been sent by the 
King at different times during the winter, but it is 
doubtful how much of it really reached the 
sufferers. 

An important feature of the year was the settle- 
ment of the new regulations for the control of the 
foreign trade between Russia and Korea, which 
had been under discussion for a considerable length 
of time, and were agreed to and signed in the 
month of August by the Russian Chargé d’Affaires 
and by the President of the Korean Foreign 


export of it to China by the overland route is per- 
mitted and is carefully watched, the King of Korea 
himself deriving a ‘considerable portion of his 
revenue from the proceeds of its sale, and large 
quantities certainly leave the country by that 
route; itis said, too, that nearly as much is smug- 
gled out of the country by Chinese. In the end of 
July or early part of August great damage was done 
to the ginseng cultivated in the north by the floods 
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Office. These regulations provide for the open- 
ing of the town of Kyéng-heung at the mouth of 
of the Tumén River to Russian trade, and for the 
establishment of a Custom house there. They 
further fix a uniform 5 per cent. ad valorem duty 
on exports and imports which is to be in force 
until such time as the condition of the trade may 
make it desirable to make the duty specific on 
various articles. The adoption of these regula- 
tions will no doubt considerably affect the foreign 
trade of Korea, though it is difficult to say now to 
what extent it may do so; and unless the Custom 
house there is to be under the supervision of the 
foreign Customs, it is doubtful whether the same 
accurate statistics will be obtainable on which to 
form any opinion on tliat point. 


The telegraph line to Fusan was completed and 
opened to the public about the end of June. Isis 
now in contemplation to construct a line to Yuen- 
sen, which, when completed, will eventually be car- 
ried on to Kyéng-heung on the Russian frontier, 
and there connect with a line for Viadivostock. 


Work was carried on at the new Government 
mint at Séul in a spasmodic way during the year, 
and I have been given to understand that a good 
deal of the stamping machinery has been damaged. 
The woking has resulted in the coining of a 
small quantity of copper money (about $3,000 
worth), and of a still smaller quantity of silver 
dollars (1,000). It was rumoured that the cop- 
per money was to be put into circulation with 
the commencement of the present Korean year, 
but so far it has not made its appearance. I 
am inclined to think that any attempt to compel 
the people to adopt the new cutrency would have 
been attended with much dissatisfaction, and that 
the Government has acted wisely in keeping it 
back for the present. AH the foreign employés, 
Japanese and Europeans, were discharged before 
the end of the year, and work has in the mean- 
time been completely stopped. 


Notwithstanding the increase of trade and the 
increased revenue derived from the customs, the 
financial condition of the Government cannot 
be regarded as prosperous. Money, a great 
part of it borrowed at high interest, has been 
spent in, various ways on objects, the attainment 
of which was by no means necessary to the well- 
being of the kingdom, and still there are projects 
on foot which will involve a very large expenditure, 
mostly unnecessary. Yet in the face of this the 
Government is heavily in debt; even the salaries 
of officials and employés, both native and foreign, 
are greatly in arrear, some native officials having 
received no pay for over a yeare-Loudon and 
China Express. 


THE ALASKA MONOPOLY AGAIN. 
—_—__——_o——__—_ 
The following is the article referred to by our 
San Francisco correspondent in his letter publish- 
ed in this issue’:— 


The communication in the last Avgonaué, on the 
subject of Behring’s Sea from the pen of Hon. 
Charles N. Felton, is entitled to respectful consi- 
deration, because the author has been a high 
Federal official, a member of Congress, and is an 
esteemed and wealthy member of pore: But it 
would bea mistake for a publicist to allow his re- 
spect for the man to deter him from pointing out 
what appears to be erroneous in his reasoning; a 
mistake the graver as Mr. Felton’s station may 
induce persons not well informed on the subject to 
embrace his conclusions, not because they are 
right, but because they are his. : 

Mv. Felton’s contention is that the Black Dia- 
mond was rightfully seized, because Behring’s 
Sea is a closed sea; that it is a closed sea because 
Russia so declared it to be, and the United States 
bought it from Russia with that character attaching 
to it; that the United States have never regarded 
it an open sea, but have always held that the whole 
body of water enclosed between the coast of Alaska 
and the line dividing Behring’s Sea into two parts 
—the one American and the other Russian—was 
tervitorial water, and as such subject to American 
municipal law and Treasury regulations ; that all 
nations have acquiesced in this understanding. In 
support of these propositions, Mr. Felton_quotes 
vatious ukases and edicts of the Russia) Govern- 
ment, showing that it has always been the opinion 
at St. Petersburg that Beliring’s Sea is a closed 
sea, and he completes his chain of reasoning by 
quoting the terms of the sale to the United States, 
which subrogated to the United States in the place 
of Russia, and invested the former with all the 
rights, titles, privileges, and interests which the 
latter enjoyed. : ; 

The error in this argument is thal it assumes 
that Russia possessed the power to decide what is 
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and what is nota closed sea. In fact, it never pos- 
sessed any such power. It claimed to possess its 
but it did not. What sea is a closed sea and what 
an open sea, is a question of international law, to 
be determined by the joint concensus of nations, 
as deduced from treaties, conventions, interna- 
tional congresses, general usage, and the accepted 
authorities on international law. There was a 
time when the Pope divided the great oceans be- 
tween two Catholic powers; Mr. Felton will not 
contend that any valid rights could be derived 
under such an award as that. Spain once claimed 
the exclusive right of navigating the Gulf of 
Mexice; he will not say that sucha right could 
descend to her assigns. Portugal once claimed ex- 
clusive territorial sovereignty over the Gulf of 
Guinea and the Indian Ocean ; he will hardly ven- 
ture to assert she could transfer such aclaimas that. 
So Russia claimed absolute governmental owner- 
ship of the North Pacific, including Behring’s Sea, 
at first down to the fifty-first and subsequently down 
to the fifty-fifth parallel; Mr. Felton must surely 
perceive that so preposterous a claim could not be 
the subject of an assignment to a foreign Power. 
Russia’s assignment to the Unted States of her 
claim to exclusive dominion over Behring’s Sea was 
a conceit, resting on a fallacy ; the assignee thereof 
took nothing. It was of no more value than an 
assignment of an estate in the moon by a denizen 
of the earth, 

Mr. Felton says that no nation ever protested 
against Russia’s assumption of exclusive sove- 
reignty. If he consults the correspondence which 
led to the conclusion of the treaties of 1824 and 
1825 between Russia and the United States, and 
Russia and Great Britain, he will find that his 
memory has betrayed him on this point. Both 
nations did protest so vigorously against Russia’s 
claim to exclusive sovereignty that she gave it up, 
so far as the North Pacific is concerned. But 
among nations silence does not always imply 
consent. Within a century, Asiatic rulers have 
claimed to own the earth without elicting a protest 
from Europe or America. The simple fact is, that 


until our time so little was kaown about Behring’s 


Sea that nobody cared what Russia did with it. 
It was not worth while disputing propositions which 
seemed to possess no practical importance. It is 
only at the present time that it has been discover- 
ed that absurd and obsvlete doctrines of Russia 
may be used to bolster the fortunes of a commercial 
monopoly, .and to excuse the, pressing of the 
revenue marine of the nation into the service of a 
few rapacious speculators. 

What is an open sea and what a closed sea 
ceased tu be matter of debate among commentators 
since the case of the Franconia (1878). Grotius 
had laid down the true doctrine on the point as 
long ago as in 1609; but nations were slow to 
surrender exclusive claims, and the extent of 
territorial waters was debatable ground in Europe 
until a few years ago. In this country the law 
was defined long before. Kent said :—“ Accord- 
ing to the current of modern authority, general 
territorial jurisdiction extends into the sea as far 
as a cannon-shot will reach and no further.” 
Wheaton concurs :— According to the approved 
usage of nations, which forms the basis of inter- 
national law, the maritime territory of every nation 
extends to the distance of a marine league, or as 
far as a cannon-shot will reach from the shore. 
‘There are reasons which forbid the assertion of an 
exclusive proprietary right to the sea in general.” 
In France, Hautefeuille takes the same ground, 
and says:—'‘ The limit of the territorial sea is 
fixed by the principle from which its territorial 
character arises. It extends as far as the sea can 
be commanded and no further.” Martens ob- 
serves :—" At this day, all European nations agree 
that straits, bays, gulls, and the neighbouring sea 
belong to the master of the coast, to the extent of 
a cannon-shot from the shore. In anumber of trea- 
ties the range of three leagues has been adopted.” 
In moving an amendment to the admiralty law of 
England, f.ord Chancellor Selborne said: “ By the 
general consent of nations the three-mile limit has 
been fixed, and within that limit other nations claim 
exactly the same jurisdiction and sovereignty that 
Great Britain claims.” Summing up the authori- 
ties, James Fairbanks Colby lays down the rule 
which is now accepted by all writers on interna- 
tional law. He says: ‘Inclosed waters (mare 
clausum) are first, all rivers, lakes, and other 
inland waters wholly within the boundaries of a 
state; and, secondly, ports, bays, straits, sounds, 
or arms of the sea within headlands belonging to 
the same state not more than two marine leagues 
apart. Open waters are the open sea to the dis- 
tance of one marine league outward from the line 
of low water-mark, and = where bays, straits, 
sounds, or aims of the sea are inclosed by head. 
lands not over two leagues apart, the open sea to 
a distance of one marine league outward from a 
line drawn between the two headlands.” 


compendium of international law, published in 


the globe. 
boundary of the territorial water zone). 
all nations have equal rights. 
them, or of fishing in them, belongs equally to all. 
include them within its territory, 
or any part of the high seas. 
of tie high seas is of relatively recent growth, 
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authority, Lieutenant George 
law -at the United States 
Point, says, in his 


Another high 
B. Davis, professor of 
Military Academy at West 


1887 :— 

The term high seas is applied to the general ocean surface of 
It begins at low water-mark (or at the seaward 
Upon the high seas, 
sailing over 
No state can 
or extend its dominion over the whole 
The doctrine of the absolute freedom 
In former times, 


claims were made to exclusive jurisdiction over large portions of 
the sea, but none are maintained. i 

In the early part of the sixteenth century, extravagant claims 
to dominion were advanced by Spain and ‘Portugal, based upon 
their maritime discoveries. As these claims were of the most 
conflicting character, contxoversy arose which was submitted to 
Pope Alexander the Sixth for decision. He decreed that all those 
parts of the world which were not then in secure possession 
of any Christian prince, should be divided between Sp'in and 
Portugal, A meridian line was established through a point one 
hundred leagues west of the Azores as a boundary between the 
possessions of the two powers; all the teriitory to the west of 
the line was decreed to Spain, and all to the east of the same 
line to Portugal. Under this authority, which fer a time seems 
to have had international recognition, Portugal forbade all _com- 
merce with the East Indies and the West Coast of Africas Spain 
claiming the Pacitic Ocean and the Caribbean Sea as Spanish 
territory. forbade all commerce with Mexico, the west coast of 
North and South America, and the islands of the Pacific. Eng- 
land at one time claimed that its jurisdiction over the narrow 
seas extended to the coasts of France and the Netherlands. This 
claim was resisted, especially by the Dutch, and so successfully 
that it was largely reduced in importance, and at the cluse of the 
sevententh century finally abandoned. Russia, in 1832, laid 
claim to exclusive jurisdiction over that part of the Pacific Ocean 
lying north of fifty-one degrees north latitude, on the ground 
that it possessed the shores of that sea on both continents beyond 
that limit, and so had the right to restrict the commerce of the 
coast inhabitants. England and the United States entered vigorous 
protess against the right claimed by Russia, as contrary to the principles 
of international law, and it was formally withdrawn in 1834. 

‘That is the law of the case, and all the ukases 
and decrees of Russia cannot make it other than 
itis. Nor can Mr. Felton give to that law any 
interpretation which can justify the seizure of 
British vessels in Behring’s Sea, sixty miles from 
land, engaged in the peaceable pursuit of hunting 
seal. The capture of such vessels is as gross au 
outrage as that of an American citizen by a boat’s 
crew from a British flag-ship in a street of San 
Francisco would be; and for such capture this 
country will have to pay exemplary damages to 
owners. 

It seems to be the fate of the Alaska Commer- 
cial Company to court unpopularity by procuring 
the publication in newspapers, all the way from 
San Francisco to New York, of arguments on this 
question which will not bear examination, and 
which appear to have been written in order to 
deceive. The American people are neither ig- 
nerant nor fools. ‘They see through the attempts 
which are being made to manufacture a false opi- 
nion on the Behring’s Sea question, and the 
chances are, if Mr. Windom does not cut the 
Gordian knot by extending the lease without ask- 
ing for proposals or submitting the matter to Con- 
press, that the Alaska Company will find that it 
would have fared better at the hands of Congress- 
men if it had held its tongue, and given members 
some little credit for common-sense and know. 
ledge of law. 

As for Mr. Felton, he appears to be himself on 
the open sea as to his facts as well as his law. 
His friends of the Alaska Commercial ought, in 
common decency, to have posted him as to the 
Black Diamond farce. ‘That vessel was fitted out 
for the purpose of being seized. Sheis a worthless 
tub, and would have Leen well sold for a claim on 
the United States for illegal seizure. Her captain 
was instructed to cruise precisely in the track of 
the revenue cutter, so that she was certain to be 
overhauled, and seized she was. Unhappily for 
the working of the plot, the captain took it into his 


The privilege of 


in the programme, things became mixed. Har- 
ington, the “ prize crew,’ could Have easily retaken 
her in passing Neah Bay, which is a government 
reservation; but he failed to signal the shore. As 
matters stand, the owner of the Black Diamond 
has not lost his vessel, as he expected, and his 
claim for damages resulting from a spoiled voyage 
is thin, 

P.S.—I observe that in your editorial you say 
that Congress, by the Act of this year, declared 
Behring’s Sea to be territorial water. You have 
been misinformed. An amendment to that effect, 
introduced by Dunn, of Arkansas, did pass the 
House; but it was killed in the Senate, and the 
Act, as passed, carefully avoids declaring what are 
and what are not tertilorial waters.—San Fran- 
cisco, August 14, 1889.—Argonaut. 


Mr. Yoshikawa, Vice-Minister of State for 
Home Affairs, returned to the capital on the 1oth 
inst. from Kamakura, where he had been staying 
for some time. His Excellency visited his office 
on the following day. 

Marquis Nabeshima, ex-Chief of Saga, has sub- 
mitted to Count Okuma a statement of his views 
in connection with treaty revision. The latter 
nobleman, itis pointed out, belonged to the Saga 
clan.—Tokyo Koron. 


having obtained their object. 


head to recapture her; and this not being set down |’ 


[Sept. 14, 1889. 


LATEST TELEGRAMS. 


—_—__—___—_——_——— 
[Reuter “SreciaL” To “ JAPAN Matt.”’] 


[From tHE “Japan Matt.”'] 
London, September gth. 
The Liverpool strike has ended, the men 
The leading 
London wharfingers have also conceded to the 
labourers the terms demanded, and Butler’s 


Tea Wharf has resumed work. People in Aus- 


tralia have sent large remittances to the strikers. 


[From tuk ‘Sixcarors Free Press.’’} 
London, 22nd August. 


One hundred and two Boulangists, officers of 
the Army, have been cashiered and otherwise 
punished. 

A United States cutter has seized two British 
sealers in the Behring Seas, and has boarded 
and searched others, 

. London, August 23rd. 

In consequence of the strike, the departure 
of the P. & O. steamers Khedive and Massilia, 
which were to have left London yesterday and 
to-day for Calcutta and Australia respectively, 
has been postponed indefinitely. 

The British Government has asked the British 
North Borneo Company to undertake the admi- 
nistration of Labuan, which, however, will remain 
a Crown Colony, and is not to be ceded to the 
Company. 

London, August 24th. 

Four thousand lightermen have joined the 
strike, and there are now one thousand vessels 
lying idle in the port of London. 

A monster procession of 40,000 strikers 
paraded the City on Friday.. The men were 
orderly, but a strong body of foot and mounted 
police escorted the procession. 

_ London, August 25th. 

Admiral D'Arcy Irviné (attacking fleet) has 
caplured Aberdeen, Peterhead, and Leith. Ad- 
miral Baird is still blockaded in Queenstown. 

London, August 26th. 

Efforts are being made to induce Turkey to 
join the Triple Alliance. Russia opposes the 
step. 

The British Government has expressed its 


wish to negotiate regarding the late seizures of 
sealing vessels [in Behring’s Sea]. 


(Havas Tecaecrams.] 


Paris, August 23rd. 
The Emperor of Germany has arrived. at 
Metz. 
- Paris, August 24th. 
The Shah of Persia has arrived at Vienna. 
Paris, August 26th. 
A financial crisis has occurred in Italy. A 


credit bank, the Banque d’Escompte, has 
closed its doors. 


VAIL STEAMERS. 
ee --- 
THE NEXT MALL 
From America ... per P. M. Co. 
From Shanghai, ; : 
Nagasaki as pec N.Y. K. 


Kobe....... 


From Canada,&c. per C. P, M.Co. Monday, Sept. 23rd.i 


IS pue 
Thursday, Sept. 19th.# 


Friday, Sept. 20th. 


* City of Sydney left San Francisco on August i 
left Vancouver. B.C., on September 6th. eae veeuie 


THE NEXT MAUL LEAVES 
For Europe, via 
Hongkong...... 
Eor Europe, via 
Shanghai ...... per M. M. Co. 
For Europe, via 


per N.D. Lloyds, Sunday, Sept. s5th. 


Sunday, Sept. 15th. 


Hongkong ... per P. & O. Co, Sunday, Sept. 15th. 
ei Sangre: } 
obe, and! per N.Y. kK, Yuesd 
ean haa p uesday, Sept. 17th. 


For America ..... per O. & O. Co. 


Friday, Sept. 20th. 
For America.. ... per P. M. Co. 


Saturday, Sept. 28th. 
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TIME TABLES AND STEAMERS. 
> —— 
TOKYO-YOKOHAMA RAILWAY. 


Down Trains Leave SHIMBASHI Station at 6.10,* 
6.40, 8, 8.35,¢ 9.45,* and 10.50. a.m., and 12.05, 1.25, 
2.30, 4, 4.45,¢ 6.15, 6.50, 8.30, 9.55, and 11.15¢ p.m, 

Up ‘TRAINS LEAVE YOKOHAMA Station at 6.30, 
7.20, 8.30, 9.15,¢ 10.20, and 11.30 a.m., and-12,50, 
2, 3.35, 4.30,t 5.05, 6.35, 7.50, 9.10, 10.05, and 11.08+ 
p.m. 

Fares—First-class, sen 60; second-class, sen 40; 
and third-class, sen 20. 

Trains marked (*) run through without stopping at Omori, Ka- 
wasaki, Tsurumi and Kanagawa Stations. Those marked (t) 
tun through without stopping at Omori, Kawasaki and Tsu- 
rumi Stations. Down trains at 6.10 a.m. run no further than 
Kyoto, arriving there at 11.20 p.m.; at 9.4§ a.m. no further 
than Nagoya, arriving at 10.10 p.m.; at 3.30 p.m. no further 
than Shizuoka, arriving at 9 p.m.; and the train at 4-45 p.m. 
runs to Kobe, arriving at 12.S0 p.m. next day. 


NAGOYA-TAKETOYO RAILWAY. 


TRAINS LEAVE NaGoya at 9.05 a.m., and 5.05 p.m. 
and Takgroyo at 7.50 a.m., and’3.50 p.m. 


Farrs—Second.class, sex 74; Third-class, sen 37, 


LATEST SHIPPING. 
———_—_4—_____ 


ARRIVALS. 


Glenshiel, British steamer, 1,580, R. Hay, 6th 
September,—Batoum vid Singapore 23rd Au- 
gust, 78,000 cases Oil.—Jardine, Matheson & 

o. 

Leading Wind, American ship, 1,158, F. M. 
Hinckley, 6th September,—New York 23rd 
April, Oil and General.—R. Isaacs & Bros. 

Yokohama Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,289, Swain, 
6th September,—Shanghai and ports, Gene- 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


Taganoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 748, Tamura, 
7th September,—Vokosuka Docks 7th Sep- 
tember, Ballast.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


Ancona, British steamer, 3,050, W. D. Mudie, 
7th September,— Hongkong 28th August, Na- 
gasaki 3rd and Kobe 6th September, General. 
—P. & O.S.N. Co. 

Calédonien, French steamer, 2,500, H. de Mau- 
beuge, 7th September,—Hongkong 28th Au- 
gust, Shanghai 2nd and Kobe 6th September, 
General. ——Messageries Maritimes Co. 

Cyclops, British steamer, 1,463, Nish, 7th Septem- 
ber,—Shanghai 3rd September, General.— 
Butterfield & Swire. 

Arabic, British steamer, 4,368, W. M. Smith, 8th 
September, — San Francisco 22nd August, 
Mails and General.—O. & O.S.S. Co. 

Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,359, Haswell, 
8th September,—Kobe 7th September, Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


Tiverton, British steamer, 1,743, Whitehead, 8th 
September,—Batoum vid Hongkong 29th Au- 
gust, Oil.—Samuel Samuel & Co, 

Lydia, German steamer, 1,169, G. Peterson, gth 
September,—Hongkong 3rd September, Mails 
and General.—Simon, Evers & Co. 


Fuyo, Japanese steamer, 875, Selck, gth September, 
—Nagasaki 3rd September, Coal.—Mitsu 
Bishi Sha. 


Ningchow, British steamer, 1,735, G. Durdin, gth 
Septeinber,—Kobe 8th September, General. 
—W. M. Strachan & Co. 

Wyvern, British steamer, 1,107, Brotherton, gth 
Reptember,—Otaru 5th September, Coal.— 
Japanese. 

Abyssinia, British steamer, 2,300 G. A. Lee, roth 
September,— Hongkong 29th August, Shang- 
hai 3rd, and Kobe gth September, General.— 
C. P. M.S. S.-Co. 

General Werder, German steamer, 1,820, Eichel, 
1th September,—Hongkong 5th September, 
General.—H. Ahrens & Co., Nachf. 

Hiroshima Maru, Japanese steatyer, 1,862, 
Arai, 11th September,—Yokkaichi roth Sep- 
tember, General.—Nippon Vusen Kaisha. 


Admiral Nachimoff (14), Russian cruiser, Captain 
C.C. de Livron, 12th September,—Yokosuka 
12th September, 

Port Augusta, British steamer, 1,845, Hogg, 13th 
September,—Vancouver B.C., 23rd August, 
Mails and General.—C. P. M.ES.S. Co. 

Nagoya Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,262, Fukui, 
13th September,—Yokkaichi 12th September, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, Christensen, 
13th September,—Kobe rath September, Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


Thales, British steamer, 819, Himter, 13th Sep- 
tember,—Kobe roth September, Sugar.— 
Jardine, Matheson & Co. 

Suruga Maru, Japanese steamer, 436, Matsumoto, 
13th September,—Hachinohe 11th September, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Tokio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,350, Wynn, 13th 
September,—Shanghai and ports, Mails and 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 


TAKETOYO-OFU RAILWAY. 

TRAINS LEAVE TaKETOVO (up) at 5.40 and 10.40 
a.m., and 4.20 p.m. and Oru (down) at 8.55 a.m. and 
3 and 5.35 p.m. 

Fars—Second.-class, sen 26, third.class, sen 13, 


TOKYO-SHIOGAMA RAILWAY. 


‘TRAINS LeAVE Unno (down) at 6.40 and 11.45 a.m., 
and 2.45 and 5.40 p.m.; UTSUNOMIYA (down) at 10.02 
a.m, and 3.03 and 6.03 p.m.; SHIRAKAWA (down) at 8 
a.m, and 12.36 and 5.41 p.m.; Kortvama (down) at 
9.25 a.m. and 1.54 and 6.58 p.m.; FUKUSHIMA (down) 
at 7.35 and 11.33 a.m, and 3.45 p.m.; Sanpat (down) 
at 6.15 and 10.25 a.m. and 2.30 and 6.35 p.m. 

TRAINS LRAVE SHIOGAMA (ap) at 7 and 11.05 a.m., 
and 3.10 and 7.15 p.m.; Sanpal (up) at 7.35 and 11.40 
a.m., and 3.45 p.m.; FuxusHima (up) at 6.40 and 
10.26 a.m. and 2.36 P.m.; Koxtyama (up) at 8.30 
a.m., and 12.22 and 4.29 p.m.; SHIRAKAWA (up) at 
6.40 and 9.48 a.m., and 1.40 p.m.; Ursunomiya (up) 
at 6.25 and 9.10 a.n., and 12.19 and 4.14 p.m. 

Farns.—Ueno to Utsunomiya, first-class yen 2, 
second-class yen 1.32, third-class sen 66 ; to Koriyama 
Yen 4.10, yen 2.74, yen 1.37; to Fukushima yen §, yen 
3-32, yen 1.66; to Sendai yen 6.45, yen 4.30, yen 2.15; 
to Shiogama yen 6.75, yen 4.50, yer 2.25, 


TOKAIDO RAILWAY. 


TRAINS Leave YOKOHAMA (down) at 6.55, 9, and 
10.30 am., and 1, 3.25, 5.35, and 7.45 p.m.; and 
Kozu (up) at 6.55, 8.40, and 11.10 a.m., and 2.47, 
4.57, 7.25 and 9.46 p.m. 

Farus—To Hodogaya, first-class sen 6, second. 
class sen 4, third-class sez 2; to Totsuka, sen 18, sen 
12, sen 6; to Ofuna sen 36, sen 24, sen 12; to Fuji- 
Sawa, sen 42, sen 28, sen 14; 10 Hiratsuka, sen 66, 
sen 44, sen 22; to Oiso, sex 75, sen 50, sen 25; 
and to Kozu, sen 93, sen 62, sen 31. 

Down trains at 6.5§ a.m. ruff no further than Kyoto, arriving 
there at 11.20p.m.; at 10.30 a.m. no farther than Nagoya, 
arriving at 10.10 p.m.; at 3.2§ p.m. no further than Shizuo! a, 
arriving at p.m.; and the train at 5.35 P-m. runs to Kobe, 
arriving at 12.50 p.m. next day. : 

A tramway runs between Kozu and Yemoro (distance 4 71.) 
Jinrikisha may be hired between Yumoto and MtvyaNnosHita 
(distance 13 ri). 


OFUNA-YOKOSUKA RAILWAY, 


TRAINS Leave OFUNA (down) at 7.35 and 9.45 a.m., 
and 1.45, 4.05, 6.15, and 8.30 p.m. ; KAMAKURA (down) 
at 7.49 and g.sga.m.,and 1.59, 4.19, 6.29, and 8.44 
p.m.; and ZusHimuna (down) at 8.01 and 10.11 a.m., 
-and 2.11, 4.31, 6.41, and 856 p.m., YoKosuKa (up) 
at 6.40, 850, and 11.15 a.m., and 2,50, 5, and 7.30 
p-m.; ZUSHIMURA (up) at 7.01, 9.09, and 11.36 a.m., 
and 3.09, 5.21, and 7.51 p.m.; and Kamakura (up) at 
7-139 9.20, and 11.48 a.m., and 3 21, 5.33 and 8.03 p.m. 

Fargs—To Kamakura, first-class sen 9, second-class 
sen 6, third-class sen 3; to Zushimura sen 15, sen 10, 
sew 5; and to Yokosuka sen 30, sen 20, sen 10. 


SHIMBASHI, SHINAGAWA, AND AKABANE 
SECTION. 

TRAINS Leave SHIMBASII (down) at 8.19, and 
tra.m., and 1,50 and § p.m.; SiHtnaGAWA (down) 
at 8.10, and 11.09 a.m., and 1.59 and 5.09 p.m.; and 
AKARANE (up) at 9.25 a.m., and 12.20, 3.15, and 7,10 

mM, 


TOKYO-MAEBASHI RAILWAY. 
TRAINS LEAVE TéKy¥6 (Ueno) (down) at 6, 9, and 
"1.45 #.m., and 2.45 and 5.40 p.m.; and MagpasuH! 
(up) at 6and 11.55 a.m., and 2.50, 5.50, and 855 p.m. 
Fares—First-class (Separate Compartinent), yen 
2.05 ; second-class, yen 1.36; third-class, sen 68. 


-SHINJIKU-HACHIO]I RAILWAY. 
TRAINS LEAVE SHINjIKu, Toxyo, (down) at 6.52 
and 9.53 a.m. and 12.56 and 4-25 p.m., and Hacuiojr 
(up) at 8.24 and 11.30 a.m. and 2.25 and 6 p.m, 
Fares—First-class sen 90; second-class sen 60; 
third-class sen 30, 


KOZU-KOBE RAILWAY, 


Down Trains Leave Kozu at 8.32 a.m., and 12,12 
§.05 and7.10 p.m.; GoTemBa at 9.52 a.m., and 1.32, 
6.24 and 8.32 p.m.; Numazu at 10.40 a.m., and 2.29, 
7-15, and 9.24 p.m. ; SHIZUOKA at 7.15 a.m., and 12.19, 
4.15, and 10.59 p m.; HAMAMATSU at 1.16 and 10 a.m. 
and 2 40 and 6.45 p.m. ; ‘ToyvoHASHI at 2.14 and 11.10 
a.m. and 3.39 and 7.45 p.m.; Oru at 420 a.m. and 
1.06, 5.27,and 9.28 pm.; NaGova at 5,9.45, and 11.50 
a.m., and 2and 6.15 p.m.; Giru at 6, and 10.53a.m., and 
1, 3.06, and 7.17 p.m.; OGakt at 6.28 and 11.24 a.m., 
and 1,28, 3.37, and 7.47 p.m.; MAIBARA at 7.45 a.m. 
and 1, 2.49, §.07, and g p.m.; Hixone at 7.58 a.m., 
and 1.18, 3.02, 5.25, and 9.11 p.m.; Basa (Otsu) at 
934 and 10.44 a.m., and 3.15, 4.40, and 7.10 p.m.; 
Kyoto at 10.14 a.m., and 4.05, 5.35, and 8 p.m.; and 
Osaka at 11.45 a.m., and 5.35, 7.20, and 50 p.m, 


Up Trains Leave Kose at 5.55 and 9.55 a.m. and 
1.55 and 5.30 pm.; Osaka at 7.06 and 11.06 am. 
and 3.06 and 6.36 p.m.; Kyoro. at 5.35 and 8.40 a.m. 
and 12.40, 4.36, and 8.05 p.m.; BiBa (Otsu) at 6.18 
and 9.31 a.m. and 1.30, 5.25, and 8.52 p.m.; HIkKoNng 
at 7.56 and 11.05 a.m. and 3.05 and 7.08 p.m.; Mal- 
BARA at 8.13, and 11.20 a.m. and 3.22, 7.25, and 10.42 
p-m.; OGaKkI at 9.30 a.m. and 12.36, 4.42, 8.46, and 
11.55 pm.; Giru at 12.18 and 9.57 a.m. and 1.02, 
§.09, and 9.15 p.m.; NaGova at 1.09, 6, and 11 a.m. 
and 2.10 pm.; OFu at 1.41, 6.44, and 11.44 a.m. and 
2.56 p.m.; ToyoHasH! at 3.17 and 8.30 a.m. and 1.30 
and 4.42 p.m.; HAMAMATSU at 4.25 and 9.45 a.m. and 
2.45 and 6 p.m,; SHizuoka at 7.08 and 10.30 a.m. and 
12.45, and 5.35 p.m.; Numazu at 8.43 a.m. and 12134, 
2.24,and 7.14 p.m.; and GOTEMBA at 9.55 a.m. and 
1.29, 3.38 and 8.28 p.m. 

Fargs—Kozu to Gotemba: first-class, se 66, second. 
class sen 44, third-class sen 22; to Numazu yea 1.11, 
sen 74, sen 37; to Shizuoka yen 2.13, yen 1.42, sen 
71; to Hamamatsu yen 3.57, yen 2.38, yen 1.19; to 
Toyohashi yer 4.23, yen 2.82, yer 1.41; to Ofu yen 
§.22, yen 3.48, yen_1.74; to Nagoya yen 5.58, yen 
3.72, yen 1.86; to Gifu yen 6.15, yen 4.10, Yen 2.05 ; 
to Ogaki yen 6.42, yen 4.28, yen 2.14; to Maibara yen 
7.05, yn 4.70, yer 2.35; to Hikone yer 7.17, yen 4.78, 
yen 2.39; to Baba yen 8.10, yer 5.40, yen 2.70; to 
Kyoto yen 8.40, yen 5.60, yen 2.80; to Osaka yen 
Q.21, yer 6.14, yer 3.07; and to Kobe yen 9.81, yen 
6.54, yen 3.27. > 
The down train at 8,32 a.m, runs no further than Kyoto, arriving 

there at 11.20 p.m.; at 12.13 p.m. no further than Nagoya, 

arriving at 10.10 p.m.; at §.0§ p.m. no further than Shizuoka, 
arriving at 9 p.m.; and the train at 7.10 p.m.runs to Kobe, 

arriving at 13.50 pm next day. The up train at 5.5§ a.m. 

runs no further than Shizuoka, arriving there at 8.40 Pm. 5 

at 9.55 a.m. and 1.g5 p.m. no further than Nagoya, arriving 

respectively at 6.07 and 10.1§ p.m.; and the train at §.30 p.m. 

runs to Shimbashi arriving at 1.40 p.m. next day. 


TAKASAKI-YOKOKAWA RAILWAY, 
TRAINS Ltavit TAKASAKI (down) at 6.30 and 9.25 
a.m., and 12.20 and 3.15 p.m,; and Yokoxkawa (up) 
at 8 and 11 a.m,, and 1.50 and 4.55 p.m, 
Fares—First-class, sen 75; second-class, sen 45; 
third-class, sen 25, 


MAIBARA-TSURUGA RAILWAY, 
TRAINS LEAVE MAIBARAa (down) at 8.20 a.m., and 
3.25 and 7.30 p.in.; ‘TsuruGa (up) at 545 a.m., and 
12 20 and 2.50 p.m. 
Fargs—Maibara to Tsuruga, second-class sen 76 
third-class sen 35. 


NAOETSU-KARUIZAWA RAILWAY. 


TRAINS LEAVE Naortsu (up) at 6 and 11 a.m. and 
3.30 p.m., and Karuizawa (down) at 6 and 10.40 a.m. 
and 4 30 p.m. 


Fares—Second.class, yen 1.76; third, sex 92, 


NAGANO-UEDA RAILWAY. 


TRAINS Leave NAGANO (up) at 6.30 and 10.30 a.m., 
and 4.20 p.m. ; and UEDA (down) at 7-55 a.m., 12.34 and 
6.16 p.m. 


Fares—Second-class, sen 54; Third-class, sen 28, 


YOKOSUKA STEAMERS, 


ST#AMERS LEAVE the English Hatoba daily at 7-55 
and 10.30 a.m., and 1.45 and 4.15 p.m.; and LEAVE 
YOROSUKA at 7.10 and 10.10 a.m., and 1.30, and 4.30 
p.m.—Fare, sen 20. : 


DEPARTURES. 

Kumamoto Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,240, Pen- 
der, 6th September,—Otaru, General.— Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Flintshire, British steamer, 1,870, Dwyer, 7th , 
September,—Kobe, General.—Adamson, Bell 
& Co. 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, Young, 
7th = September,—-Kobe, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Nizam, Britsh steamer, 1,615, Creery, 8th Sep- 

. tember,—Bombay, via Kobe,’ Nagasaki, and 
For Hawaiian Islands.—Per edivaure Maru, eo iba - Hongkong, General.—P. & O.S.N. Co. 
M. .M. Registr 
parse Se ene a ae i YN Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Drum- 


IMPERIAL POST OFFICE NOTICES. 


——_——_>— 
MAILS CLOSE AT YOKOHAMA. 
Vor Hakodate.—Per Nagato Maru, To-morrow, the 
15th instant, ats P.m. At 12 Noon Registry ceases. 
For Shanghai and Coast Ports.—Per Tokio Maru, on 
Tuesday, the 17th instant, atita.a. At 10 A.M. Regis. 
try ceases. 
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Moses, Mr. JH. M. Jones, and Mr. F. Morrison | hard westerly gales and mountainous seas until 
in cabin. For Hongkong: Rev. D. Ferguson, | the gist, carrying away sleerage companion and 
Mr. H. I. Patterson, Mrs. Wilson, and Rev. and | cow-house, sheep pens, and everything moveable on 
Mrs. W. Campbell in cabin ; and 61 Chinese and | deck, strong head winds and high seas up to the 
2 Japanese in steerage. 6th September ; on the 7th had south-easterly gales 
Per Japanese steamer Omi Maru, from Kobe: suddenly chopping round to the S.W. blowing with 
—Mr. and Mrs. Nakamura, Miss Yoneyama, hurricane intensity. Acrived at Yokohama the 
Messrs. FE. W. Playfair, E. B. Lees, James Easton, rath September. ; ; 
McDonald, Hoashi, and Mayahashi in cabin,and| The Japanese steamer Omi Maru, Captain 
55 passengers in steerage. F Christensen, reports :—Left Kobe the 12th Sep- 
Per Japanese steamer Tokio Maru, from Shang- tember, at 5.20 a.m.5 had light east to northerly 
hai and ports:—Mr. and Mrs. Ginnaul, Lieut. winds with heavy southerly swell to Rock Island ; 
Wingraloff, Lieut. Bogin, Messrs. F. M. Gral- thence to port fresh to strong north-easterly wind, 
Jan, C. Abberly, G. Keher, Mano, Hashizumi, with thick rainy weather. Arrived at Yokohama 
R. Hirooka, H. Kawakami, F. H. Schiller, and the 13th September, at 10.55 a.ni. Passed the 
G. Bunge in cabin ; 4 passengers in second class;|Steamer Yokohama Maru, bound to Kobe, off 
and 78 in steerage. For San Francisco: Mr.|Cape Ichiye. : 
Brancaid in cabin. The British steamer Thales, Captain Hunter, 
DEPARTED. aa cmt aw Abed September; had 
nas ‘i : ___|fresh wind from N.B. with overcast weather and 
Pe sean ee narens and falling barometer; wind shifted to east and in- 
Mr. and Mrs, Wi ‘ ‘inaias . ? creased to a moderate gale until 6 aim. the 
se J. jee Bieter Yokohama Maru, for rith, when shifted to S.E. and blew at typhoon 
Stinnaal and ports :— Rev. aud Mrs. J. J. Atwood, force, with a high sea and heavy rain; then 
Miss M. Stanley, Miss E. Stanley, Miss K. R. cae Pi So eas pes 28.10; 
Roberts, Miss Ada Regan, Miss Winn, Mrs. Winn Reali ey hi 1 - RNY ‘ b e¥ a, terrific 
and child, Mrs. Sutherland, Miss Nellie Cuthbert, | YP'° i and Bt Cross sea, ship heaving sea 
Miss Fraser, Mr. and Mrs. Osborne and child, | ove" b er Sec ung caway. everything move- 
Messrs. T J Cattnace, O. Gordo, Buschmann, able about the deck, including the two after boats 
: as Li VY Shen Sing, lwase, Kitami on port side and smashing after boat on starboard 
PAG yee Mori B dai Vasue aud side and doors in the after house. Wind and sea 
Suzuki in cabin Mr. and Mis. ‘Takayama and en and pe laboured heavily until 5 p.m., 
child, Mersrs. Whittles, Pang Vick. Mikami, Sa-|~. a ane wee Te a to break and clear, and, 
kai, Suzuki, and Master Suzuki in second class, ea Nacea: al 0 p.m, ee on her course; 
and 39 passengers in steerage. wind further decreasing to fresh breeze from S.W. 
Per Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, for Kobe :— and heavy swell to Rock Island; thence to port 
Mrs. Davis, Messrs. C. Gibbens, J. E. de Becker, fresh N.E. wind and heavy rain. Arrived at Yo- 
Renault, Edward George, M. Raspe, and T. To- kohama the 13th September, at 9.30 a.m. 
kuda in cabin; Mrs.-H. Vanagiya, Mrs. Y. Ishi- The Japanese steamer Tokio Maru, Captain 
kawa, Mrs. T. Saeshima, Messrs. C. Nelson, H. Wynn, reports :—Left Shanghai the 7th Septem- 
Mori, S. Tsuruda, F. Yamaguchi, and M. Sakai ber, at 9.10 a.m, ; had moderate to fresh north- 
easterly winds, with fine, clear weather. Arrived 


in second class; and 34 passengers in steerage. ‘ 

Per British steamer eileen for Van- eae cian eT aeic. 
eae ice ane S) Sari oleh: ey clear weather. Artived at Shimonoseki the roth, 

Oe ve Cost ’ nied “8 slic "| at 6 a.m. and left the same day, at 7 a.m.; had 
aM rs. C. C, Georgeson aud three children, | sirong north-eastetrly winds, with thick rainy 
Miss Holdredge, Dr. Jessen, Lieutenant Lillye, | weather. Arrived at Kobe the 11th, at 6 a.m. and 
i Lord Me ae | ig corpo Pero and | left the 12th, at 4.45 p.m.3 had cloudy weather, 
infant, Nr. an Woen cae owder, Captain | with light winds to Oo-shima; thence to port fresh 
Osteletsky, Master Partridge, Mr. W. T. Payne, ? 


oe. Dr. G. R. Und a ? | Lo strong north-easterly winds. Arrived at Yoko- 
ee eset bore te nderwood, and Dr. | hama - 13th September, at midnight. 


mond, 7th September,— Hakodate, Mails and 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Taganoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 748, Tamura, 
roth September, —Hakodate, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. ‘ 

Yokohama Maru, Japanese sleamer, 1,298, Swain, 
roth September, —Shanghai and ports, Mails 
and General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Arabic, British steamer, 4,368, Smith, ‘roth Sep- 
tember,—Hongkong, Mails and General.— 
O. & O. S.S. Co. 

Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,359) Haswell, 
11th September,— Kobe, Mails and General. 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,230, Hussey, 
11th September,—Y okkaichi, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Hiroshima Mart, Japanese steamer, 1,862, 
Arai, 12th September, —Yokkaichi, General. 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 15342, 
Walter, rath September,—Hakodate, Mails 
and General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Abyssinia, British steamer, 2,300, G. A. Lee, 1 3th 
September,— Vancouver, B.C., Mails and Ge- 
neral.—C. P. M.S.S. Co. : 

Cyclops, British steamer, 1,463, Nish, 13th Septem- 
ber,—Kobe, General.— Butterfield & Swire. 

Falls of Inversnaid, British steamer, 1,709, G 
Bardo, 13th September,—Kobe, General.— 
Samuel Samuel & Co. 

Sakata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,197, Gosch, 
13th September,—Otaru, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Fuyo, Japanese steamer, 875, Selck, 13th Septem- 
ber,— Nagasaki, General.—Mitsui Bishi Sha. 

Nagoya Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,262, Fukui, 
13th September,—Yokkaichi, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Carrew, 
13th September,— Kobe, General.— Nippon 
VYusen Kaisha. 


ee 


PASSENGERS. 


ARRIVED. 


Per Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru, from 
Shanghai and ports :—Captain and Mrs. Nirei 
and child, Mrs. Y. Nirei, Mr. Hirano, Miss Suye, 
Miss Coum, Masters Lewis and Frank Jonas, and 
Mr. H. Dernen in cabin; Mr. Rosenfeld and fa- 
mily, Messrs. Nakano, Yoko, and Yusa in se- 
cond class, and 87 passengers in steerage. 

Per British steamer Ancona, from Hongkong, 
vid Nagasaki and Kobe :—Sir William des Voeux, 
Messrs. May, J. Reimer, C. Latour, and H. Ka- 
kuda in cabin, and 2 passengers in steerage. 

Per French steamer Calédonien from Hong- 
kong vid Shanghai and Kobe :—Mr. Kingo 


LATEST COMMERCIAL. 
eee eeneereneay 


IMPORTS. 


The Yarn market continued fairly active with a 


CARGOES. 


Per Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru, for 
Shanghai and ports :—Treasure, $163,000.00. 
g as British steamer Abyssinia, for Vancouver, 


Myebe, Mr. Bleuzet, Mr. L. Dupont, Mr. C. H. TEA. hardening tendency and more inclination to do 
Eymard, Miss M. Eymard, Mr. and Mrs. Isawa See one cenciele business on the part of buyers up to the end ef last 
Shinzaburo, Mr. Yamazaki, Mr. and Mrs. Desnues, * CANADA, WREST, RAST, COAST, TOTAL, week, With the opening of the week buyers came 
Mr. Emile Verand, Mr. Chu Lawu, Mrs. Seymour, Shanghai ... 1,004 1,326 1,846 85 4,261 forward, and bought very freely ata gradual ad- 
Mr. L. M, Young, Mr. Wherlin, Mr. R. S. Fur- Hyogo... 1,454 1,03! gt — 2,576 |vance. During the first three days about 2,000 
longe, Mr. Zédelius, Mr J. H. Craven, Mr. W. bie a 3480 1439 Pe = 4.984 bales changed haids at a rise of 25 cents per picut 
Bean and servant, Dr. R. Underwood, Mrs. Bell Aaey eae te 25 ap peas an P on on English Yarns, except for 42’s 2-fold, which have 
two daughters and one Amab, Mr. Samuel, and — — : : been rushed up by speculation, and $1.50 to $2 per 
Mr. Callers in cabin. Total ...... 5,893 3.796 6,074 159 15,922 bale on Bombays. Shirtings also shared in the 

Per British steamer Cyclops, from Shanghai :— SILK. demand, and _ a very large business was done at 


NEW YORK, TOTAL. 


Shanghai vc.cceeeeeereeen 45 an advance of 24 lo 3 cents per piece on the lowest 


Mrs. Smith in cabin. : 
point of last week, Woollens still remain quiet. 


Per British steamer Arabic, from San Fran-| Yokohama ... 43 

cisco :—Mr.Geo. T. Marsh, Mrs. Marsh, Masters} Canton - 13 Yarns. —Sales for the week: English spinnings 
George and Malpas Marsh, Geo. N. Macondray, —_— —— | 2,900 bales, Bombays 1,000. 

Mr. H. Rex, Mr. E. J. Miller, Mr. Chas. Bessler, Totaleccccccccssecessecsessecsseee $89 sesteeteeterereee 389 SHIRTINGS.—45,000 pieces. 

Mr. John Bessler, Mr. Hans Koch, Geo. Bergman, WooL.ens.—No sales reported. 

Mr. and Mrs. E. B. Drew, Miss Dosa M. Drew, REPORTS COVION VARNS, 


Miss Elsa C. Drew, Miss Lucy B. Drew, Miss 
Kathleen Drew, and Chinese nurse, Miss G. S. 
Woodbury, Me D. Bronson, Mrs. E. 8. Davis, 
Mr. Ya Maska, Mr. ‘T. Hayashi, Mr. Adolf Claus 
and Dr. H. Zapalowiczin cabin, For Shanghai: 
Miss Edua Hillyer, Mr. Ju Yuen, and Mr. Shu 
Ling in cabin. For Hongkong: Mr. and Mrs. 
J. E. Taylor, Mrs. J. Sherwood, Miss H. Stone, 
Miss I. Allen, Miss L. Barrett, Mrs. D. Hines 
and infant, Miss J. Abbott, Miss B. Lyle, Dr. 
C. H. Simons, and Mrs. Simons in cabin. 

Per British steamer Abyssinia, from Hongkong : 
—Mr. J. W. Baird in cabin; Mr. Whittle in 
second class, and 76 passengers in steerage. For 
Vancouver, B.C.,: Mr. and Mrs. Gordon Lowder, 
and Dr. Ruegg in cabin. 

Per German steamer General Werder, from 
Hongkong :—Mr. and Mrs. Dudgeon and two 
children, Dr. C. Gerlach, Messrs. C. Deazete, C. 
H. Heriot, O. Wegener, Y. H. C. Swinton, W. 


TREK Ue, 

Nos. 16/24, Ordinary........ ca secesse ees ; 
Nos. 16/24, MeUiuii cee pe is a5 S 
Nos. 16/24, Good to Best .......0..0 32-25 bo 33.00 
Nos. 16/24, Reverse ....cccccsssseeeeeree 33-00 to 34.00 
Nos. 28/32, Ordinary.....ccccseseeeseee 32-50 tO 33.25 
Nos. 28/32, Medium .. wee 33-25 to 34.50 
Nos. 23/32, Good to Best v.00... cere 34.50 to 35-75 
Nos. 38/42, Medium to Best. + 37.00 to 40.25 
No. 328, [wo-fold .......... 0. 36.50 to 38.25 
Ne. 428, Iwo-fold ... 39-00 to 43-50 
No. 20s, Bombay ... 28.00 to 29.50 
No. 16s, Bombay ... 27,00 to 23.25 
Nos, to/t4, Bombay .... tesseene 23.50 to 25.50 

COTTON PIECE GOODS. 


Cuey Shir tings—8 4th, 38h yds. gginches $1.7§ to 2.2 

Grey Shirtings—olb, 384 yds. 45inches ee to on 

I’. Cloth—7)h, 24 yards, 32 inches ...... 1.45 to 1.67% 

Indigo Shictings~—12 yards, qginches... 1.30 to 1.70 

Prints—Assorted, 24 ards, 3oinches... 1.70 ta 2.30 

cotton ere and Satteens Black, 32 
inches 


The British steamer Arabic, Captain Smith, re- 
ports :—Left San Francisco the 22nd August, at 
5 p.m.; had succession of westerly gales to the 
7th September; thence to port calm sea, with 
rain. Arrived at Yokohama the 8th September, 
at 5 p.m. 

The German steamer Lydia, Captain Peterson, 
reports :—Left Hongkong the 3rd September, at 
4 p.m.; had fine weather and light south-westerly 
winds to coast of Japan; thence to port light 
variable winds from N. and N.E. and fine weath- 
er throughout the passage. Arrived at Yoko- 
hama the gth September, at 7 a.m. 

The German steamer General Werder, Captain 
Eichel, reports :—Left Hongkong the 5th Septem- 
ber, at 5.30 p.m.; had light westerly winds and 
smooth sea through Formosa Straits; thence to port 
strong north to north-easterly winds, with rough 
sea from same direction and very high swell from 


rR Tame, 
0.07 to O.14 


H. Henderson, von Hossen, Lo Yam Chee, | south-west. Arrived at Yokohama the rith Sep- eae Ce 24th, 24 yards, 30° raw vieee, 
Cheong Tam, F. G. Wilson, Otto Schanz, andj tember, at 10.10 a.m. Fukey Reds—aj to 3lh, 24 yards, 3¢ ea nae 
Low Chan ‘Tan in cabin; 2 Chinese in second| The British steamer Port Augusta, Captain inches . Sl ee, Savas 
class, and 2 Europeans and 17 Chinese in steerage. Hogg, reports :—Left Vancouver, B.C., the 23rd Yurkey Reds—34 lo 41b, 24 yaids, 30 ie ute 
Per British steamer Port Augusta, from Van-| August, at 3 p.m., and Nanaimo the 24th, at 6 INCHES vsveeesreereritriseees 200 ly 2.30 
couver, B.C.:—Mr. H. J. Wilmore, Mn M._G, |a.m.; discharged pilot off Victoria, at 1.45 p.m. ; rer aa APptaeag yards, aainches ... 4.75 lo 615 
Wilmore, Mr. and Mrs. D. H. Benker, Mr. i oe ee ee ae 


thence proceeded towards Yokohama; experienced l'affachelas, 12 yards, 43inches ..... ee ier 
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WOOLLENS. 
Plain Osteans, yo-42 yards, 32 inches... $4.00 to 5.50 
Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches hest 0.27, to 324 
Italian Cloth, 30 yatds, 32 inches 


Medium... cee cceete cesses 0.295 tO 264 
Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches 

Common voce cece 0.18 tO 224 
Mousseline de f.aine—Crape, 24 yards, 

BEAMCHES ee ccceceseete resets EG tO 0.164 
Cloths—Pilots, 54 @ s6inches ......... 0.30 to 0.45 
Cloths— Presidents, 54 @ 56 inches 0.50 to 0.60 
Cloths—Union, 54 @ s6 inches ......... 0.35 to 0.60 
Blankets—Scarlet and Green, 4 to 34 1h, 

Per Meese 033 bo 098 


METALS. 


Maiket is quiet, but stronger for spot cargo. 
Dealers continue “to arrive”; and do not yet 
fully appreciate the advance in values on the home 
side. 


ren rieus, 


Plat Wars, dimch ccc cccsecseceseceeees $3.00 to 3.05 
Flat Bars, hinch......... ee. we 3.10 LO 73.15 
Round and square up to J inch 2.95 to 3.15 
Nailtod, assorted.............000085 2.90 to 3.00 © 
Nailrod, small size .. 310 to 3.20 
Tron Plates, assorted .. 3-30 to 3.60 
Sheet Iron... 3.80 to 4-20 
Galvanized Iren sheets .. 6.80 to 7.00 
Wire Nails, assorted .. 4:10 to 4.90 
Tin Plates, per hox §.00 to §.30 
Pig Iron, No. 3 ........ 1.50 to 1.55 


KEROSENE, 


No business to chronicle this: week, but the 
market has a firmer tone now that dealers have 
captured most of the stock at their own figures. 
Arrivals have again been large, 160,000 cases 
Russian per steamers Glenshiel and Tiverton, with 
40,000 Comet per ship Leading Wind from New 
York. 


QUOTATIONS. 
Chestet® cscs itciiscacssaedssivonceswies Nom. 
Comet te sseeee $1Q5 to 2.00 
Devoe ....... -Nom. 1.90 to 1.95 
Russian oe eeccecerseeetscsenie 1874 tO 1.924 


SUGAR. 

The animation which characterized the Sugar 
trade last week has ceased, owing partly to the 
high prices asked by holders and partly to the 


small stock of Takao on offer. Taiwanfoo and 
China Browns have advanced to $4.15. as against 
$3.75 per picul, the price lately paid. The market 
has ruled firm for all kinds, with the exception 
of White Refined, which is now somewhat un- 
settled. Following are the sales reported :—White 
Refined, 1,096 piculs, at $9.45 per picul for 316 
piculs, $9.35 per picul, for 230 piculs, and $8.10 
per picul for 550 piculs, ‘Takao Brown 3,500 
piculs, divided thus :—500 piculs at $4.35 per picul 
and 3,000 at $4.25 per picul. Of Taiwanfoo a sale 
of 6,100 piculs in one lot took place at $4.15 per 


pical. 
eak ricur, 


White Refined ...... ccc ceceseesscnseeeeeeees $6.75 109.50 
Manila ace see 4.20 to 4.40 
Taiwanfoo 4.00 to 4.15 
Pentama 3.30 to 3.45 
Namiida 2.90 to 3.00 
Cake ........ 3-90 to 4.00 
Brown Takao 4-30 to 4.35 


EXPORTS. 


RAW SILK. 

Our last issue was of the 6th instant, since that 
date settlements in this market have been 650 
piculs, divided thus :—Hanks 62 piculs, Filatures 
360 piculs, Re-veels 164 piculs, Kakeda 55 piculs, 
Oshu g piculs. Direct shipments have amounted 
to 34 bales, thus making the total export business 
for the week about 700 piculs. 

The trade has been steadily diminishing all 
through the week, and the market is not nearly so 
strong although holders do their best to keep 
pricesup. At the moment quotations cannot be 
reduced, but the tendency is towards ease: and 
exchange, being firm at higher rates, also helps to 
depress the dollar cost here. 

Telegraphic intelligence of late has not been 
very encouraging, and stormy weather has now 
broken down the land lines between this and the 
south, The markets in Europe and America do 
not appear to be very good, and buyers, having 
supplied their most pressing wants, are inclined to 
wait for lower prices on this side. 


Rumours are again rife of short crop, and while 
it may be true that in some districts the Cocoons 
do not pan out so well as was at first expected, yet 
it is not good to place too much reliance on these 
reports until they are properly confirmed. A better 
inarket with higher values world probably banish 
all idea of short crop in the minds of dealers here, 
and produce quantities of silk from unexpected 
quarters. : 


There has only been one shipping opportunity 
during the week (although the French and English 
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mail steamers which leave port on the 15th have 
been taking in cargo freely.) ‘The Canadian 
steamer Abyssinia which sailed this morning 
had 331 bales for the New York trade, making the 
present export figures 7,435 piculs, against 5,928 
last year and 6,299 at same date in 1887. 


Hanks.—Much less doing in these, and transac- 
fions for the week are only about 60 piculs. Best 
qualities have not been in much demand but some 
No. 3 grade have been taken for America at about 
$500 per picul, while common Hachojt have been 
done as low as $475. One parcel Shimonita noted 
at $535. 


Filatuves.—More than half the business of the 
week has been in this class, and good silks have 
been taken freely at quotations. For Europe, 
Usen $720, Shinshu $700, Hachoji $670. For 


America, Gakosha $660, Nansinsha $660, Jnasha 
$650, Kaimeisha $650, Hakusuru $6474, Hirano- 
sha $645, Shichi-yo-set $642}, Toeisha $6423. 


Re-veels.—A fair demand and some nice parcels 
have been shipped at the following prices :—/wa- 
shiro 3660, Shinshu $620, Kirihana $615, while 
Bushu sorts have been done at prices ranging from 
$555 to $600 according to quality and grade. 


Kakeda.—Very small business and __ feeble 
market. Buyers generally do not take hold in this 
class, but the stock is not large and holders, while 
disposed to be current, will not listen to low offers. 
The recent sales comprise Jiger chop at $585, with 
lower qualities at $570. 


Oshu.—Trifling business in Hamatsuki at $540 
for best and $515 for medium. 


QUOTATIONS.—-NEW SILK. 


Hanks—No. 14 ........00 - = 

Hanks—No. 2 (Shinshu). «$540 to 545 
Hanks—No. 2 (Joshu) sees 530 to 535 
Manks—No. 2g (Shinshu) . 530 to 535 


Hanks—No. 24 (Joshu) .... fe 520 to 525 


Hanks—No .24 to 3 ..... vs 510 to 515 
Hanks—No. 3. ........ +++ 500 to 505 
Hanks—No. 4h vce eeeeeees - 490 to 495 
Filatures—Extra to/12 deniers . 735 to 740 
Filatures—Extra 13/15 deniers . 655 to 660 
Filatures—No. 1, 10/13 deniers . 700 to 720 
Filatures—No. 1, 13/15, 24/16 de . + 640 to 650 
Filatures—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 deniers......... 620 to 630 
Filatures—No. 2, 10/15 deniers ....... « 660 to 670 
Filatures—No. 2, 14/18 deniers .... +. 600 to 610 


Vilatures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers . sasieewe 
Re-reels—Extra .........s0.cceeeeceeeeeseeeee Nom, 
Re-reels—(Shinshu & Oshu) Best No.1... 
Re-reels—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers .., 
Re-reels—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 deniers... 
Re-reels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers ....... 
Re-reels—No. 2}, 14/18 deniers... 
Re-reels—No. 3, 14/20 deniers .... 
Kakedas—Extra rey 

Kakedas—No. 1 
Kakedas—No. 
Kakedas—No. 2 
Kakedas—No. 
Kakedas—No. 3 
Kakedas—No. 
Kakedas—No. 4 
Oshu Sendai—No. 24 .. 
Hamatsuki—No. 1, 2 
Hamatsuki—No. 3, 4 
Sodai—No. 2}... 


+ 540 
540 to 545 
530 to 540 
510 to 520 


eeeaee — 


Export Raw Silk Tables to 13th Sept., 1889 :— 


Suanun 188 90. 1848-89, 1884-88, 

Bacwa, Bauas, Ratas, 

Hurope wededesenetvorsseeves / (35507 . 29752 2,881 
America ...cceccececcseeee ees 39 %GO 3,072 3,258 
age Bales 7,347 5,824 6,139 
Fotal ...... {pee 7,435 5,928 6,249 
Settlements andJDirect PICIILS, FICULa, rICcULs, 
Export from tst July } 9500 6,350 6,800 
Stock, 13th Sep.......... 5,350 8,550 10,000 
Available suppliesto date 14,850 14,900 16,800 


WASTE SILK. 


The market has continued active, and settle- 
ments for the week are 1,034-piculs distributed 
thus :—Cocoons 514 piculs, Noshit-to 248 piculs, 
Kibiso 237 piculs, Boseki-wata 35 piculs. No talk 
of Direct Export this season so far although the 
stock on hand is now getting large. 


There have been large purchases made chiefly 
for Switzerland and the south of Europe. English 
spinners holding off apparently occupying their 
machinery with China or Canton fibre. Prices 
have been strong and advancing, and during the 
last two days buyers showa disposition to pause, but 
so far holders will listen to no reduction in price. 


‘There has been no shipping opportunity since 
we last wrote, but the mail steamers in port have 
several hundred bales on board. The Export 
figures at date remain at 1,217 piculs, against 
1,294 piculs last year and 1,660 piculs at same 
date in 1887. 


Pierced Cocoons.—The purchases mentioned two 


251 


——— 


weeks back are being gradually declared and 500 
piculs are entered this week at the old quotation 
of $112} for Best quality yielding 75 per cent. 
Other “ bu” at proportionate prices. 


Noshi-ito.—Much less doing, but prices are 
strong at quotations, especially for the better 
descriptions, Very little doing in the staple article 
“ Joshu.” 


Kibiso.—Filatuves have been rather neglected, 
but some good business has been done in Hira 
sorts, Koshu $48, Foshu $40 to $45. 


Sundries.—About 35 piculs Boseki-wata have 
been settled at prices ranging from $20 to $52 
according to quality. 


QUOTATIONS.—NEW WASTE. 


Pierced Cucouns—Good to Best ....c..cccece 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Best.............. 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Good 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Medium ..... 
Noshi-ito—Oshiu, Good to Best .. 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Best ........ 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Good ... 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Medium... 
Noshi-ito—Bushu, Good to Be 
Noshi-ito—Joshu, Best ... 


Nom, 
$140 to 145 
+ 130 to 135 
sees 120 tO 125 
» 125 to 137% 


120 to 135 


Noshi-ito—Joshu, Good ...... 873 
Noshi-ito—joshu, Ordinary ... . Soto 8a} 
Kibiso—Filature, Best selected + 815 to 120 
Kibiso—Filatuve, Seconds ...... - 105 to 110 
Kibiso—Oshu, Good to Best ... 80 to go 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Best......... 70 to 80 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Seconds ... 55 to 60 
Kibiso—Joshu, Good to Fair...........06 45 to 50 
Kibiso—Joshu, Middling to Common.. 35 to go 
Kibiso—lTiachoji, Good .........c00ceeeneee 40 0. 45 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Medium to J.ow ~ goto 35 
Kibiso—Neri, Good to Common ...... ~ 
Mawata—Good to Best .........06 ssesessseesees 190 €0 210 


Export Table Waste Silk to 13th Sept., 1889 :=—= 


Season 1889-90. 1888-89. 1887-88, 

Picurs. Picuts. Picurs. 

Waste Silk... cee T5195 1,291 1,657 

Pierced Cocoons .. 22 3 3 

1,217 1,294 . 1,660 

Settlementsand rants’ tage ae asco. 
Export from 1st July 4,3 7 

Stock, 13th September... 8,600 9,000 9,600 

wei eed errs 

Available supplies to date 12,900 9,750 12,100 


Exchange has advanced a little and the follow- 
ing are now current rates:—LONDON, 4 m/s. 
Credits, 3/1$; Documents 3/2; 6 m/s. Credits, 
3/24; Documents 3/23; New York, 30 d/s. 
U.S.G., $763; 4 m/s. U.S.G., $773; Paris, 4 
n/s., fes. 3 97; 6 m/s. fes. 3.99. 


Estimated Silk Stock, 13th September, 1889 :— 


Raw. PICULS. Wasta. PICULS, 
Hanks......s.cesee+ 850 | Cocoons .... see 750 
Filatures see 2,100 | Noshi-ito. 3,100 
Re-reels ... . 1,400 | Kibiso .... 4,670 
Kakeda ... 608 | Mawata .... we jo 
Oshu ........- see 390 | Sundries ......... 00000 10 
Taysaam Kinds...... 2 


Total piculs ...... 5,350 ' ‘Total piculs ...... 8,600 
TEA. 

Values have shown a firmer tendency for the 
lower grades since the close of last week. Demand 
has been well maintained for all grades, Common 
to Medium sorts being in good request. Transac- 
tions for the week ending to-day aggregate 3,420 
piculs, making the total settlements for the season 
164,845 piculs, or 8,170 piculs in excess of last year. 
The -British ship Wildwood arrived at Tacoma on 
the oth instant, making the passage in 24 days. 


PER PICUL, 


Common ...... aes sesecessennssseee $12 & under 
Good Common 13 to 14 
Medium .......... 15 to 16 
Good Medium 17 to 18 

* Fine oc .eceeeeeeee 19 to 21 
Finest ... 22 to 24 
Choice 26 up’ds 


Choicest . 


eo eee N . 1 
Extra Choicest “} ominal 


EXCHANGE. 


Exchange has made a further slight advance, 


and is fairly firm at the following rates :— 


Sterling—Bank Bills on demand .............. 
Sterling—Bank 4 months’ sight 
Sterling— Private 4 months’ sight .. 
Sterling—Private 6 months’ sight .. 
On Paris—Bank: sight.................... 
On Paris—Private 6 months’ sight 

On Hongkong—Bank sight ... 


On Hongkong—Private 10 days’ sight 

On Shanghai—Bank sight... .............. 

On Shanghai—Private 10 days’ sight......... 73 
On New York—Bank Bills on demand . 75 
On New York Private 30 days’ sight ......... 764 
On San Francisco—Bank ills on demand . 75 
On San Francisco—Private 30 days’ sight... 76: 


ATKINSOR’S 
ENGLISH PERFUMERY, 


EAU DE COLOGNE, 


is unequalled for its strength and delightful 
fragrance. It far surpasses the numerous 
compounds sold under the same name. 


Of all Dealers, and of the Manufacturers— 
J. & E. ATKINSON, 


Ges 24, Old Bond Street, London. 


Trade Mark—A “ White Rose” ona“ Golden 
‘ Lyre,” with Address in full. 


January sth, 1889. 


KEATING'S BONBONS OR WORM. TABLETS. 


A PURELY VEGETABLE SWEETMEAT both in appear- 
ance and taste, furnishing a most agreeable method of ad- 
ministering the only certainly remedy for INTESTINAL or 
THREAD WORMS, It isa perfectly safe and mild preparation, 
and is especially adapted for Children. Sold in Bottles by all 
Chemists. sins. 


THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES. 


——_—_—_—_. 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


pee suffering from weak or debilitated 

constitutions will discover that by the use 
of this wonderful medicine there is ‘“ Health 
for all.” The bloodis the fountain of life, and its 
purity can be maintained by the use of these Pills. 


Sir Samuet Baker, in his work entitled ‘The Nile Tribu- 
taries in Abyssinia,” says—‘'I ordered the dragoman Mahomet 
to inform the Fakir that lwas a Doctor, and I had the best 
medicines at the service of the sick, with advice gratis. In 1 
short time I had many applicants, to whom I served outa 
quantity of Holloway’s Pills. These are most useful to an ex- 
plorer, as, possessing unmistakable purgative properties, they 
create an undeniable effect upon the patient, which satisfies 
them of their value,”’ 


SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcerations 
of all kinds. It acts miraculously in healing ulcerations, curing 
skin diseases, aud in arresting and subduing all inflammations. 

Mr. J. T. Couper, in his account of his extraordinary travels 
in China, published in 1871, says—" 1 had with me « quantity of 
Holloway’s Ointment. I gave some to the people, and nothing 
could exceed their gratitude ; and, in consequence, milk, fowls 
butter, and horse feéd poured in upon us, until at last a tea- 
spoonful of Ointment was worth a fowl and any quantity of peas, 
and the demand became so great that 1 was obliged to lock up 
the sma!l remaining ‘‘stock.”” 

Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors throughout the 
World. May 1st, 188g. 


NOW READY, 


In 3 Parts, Demy 16mo, limp, 
A ROMANIZED JAPANESE READER 
consisting of JAPANESE ANECDoTEs, Max- 

ms, &c., in easy Written Style, with an Encrisn 
Transtation and Notes. By BASIL HALL 
CHAMBERLAIN, Professor of Japanese and 
Philology in the Imperial University of Japan; 
author of ‘‘ A Hand-book of Colloguial Japa- 
nese,” &c., &c. 

Part I.—JapangesE TExtT. 

Part IJ.—EneiisH TRANSLATION. 

Part III.—Nores. 

PRICE, $2.50. 


The Hiogo News thus refers to the work :— 


We have to acknowledge the receipt of ‘A Romanized Japan 
nese Reader,’’ consisting of Japanese anecdotes, maxims, con- 
versations, &c., by Mr. B. H. Chamberlain, the author of the 
Grammar of the dapanese Language which was published a 
few months ago. The Reader is in three parts of convenient 
size, well bound, and the typography reflects much credit 
upon the Japan Mail office, where the work was printed. Part 
I. contains the Japanese text of the anecdotes, &c., Part 
Il. an English translation, and Part III. is devoted to copious 
notes intended to give information concerning the persons and 

laces mentioned in the Reader, to explain allusions, and 
. fh certain cases to bring out the literal meaning in a clearer 

mannerthan was possible inthe translation. Mr. Chamberlain 
is such an acknowledged authority upon everything conneoted 
with the Japanese language, and has always been so thoronghly 
painstaking and conscientious in the preparation of his varions 
publications, that students may well accept with confidence his 
atest work. 


London: Triisner & Co. Yoxouama: Ketry 
& Watsu, Limited. 
Yokohama, January 3oth, 1889. 
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YARROW’S 


SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 


Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN HOUR. 


PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER, 


Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 
MACHINERY CONSTRUCTED FOR BoaTs BUILT ABROAD.} 


YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition. 


ta 


Baron Liebig’s Signature 
in Blue Ink across the Label. 


NEST AND GHEAPES 
MEAT-FLAVOURING 
STOGK FOR SOUPS, 

MADE DISHES AND SAUGES. 

Invaluable for India as 

an Efficient Tonic in all 


Tobe al ofa Slorahegpert and Dealers throughow!Infls. 0005 good in the hottest 


Cookery Books Post Free on Application to the Climates, and for any 
Company. length of time. 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co., Limited, Fenchurch Avenué, London, England. 


for Gout, Rheumatic 


» | safest and most gentle 
Medicine for Infants, 
Children, Delicate Fe- 
males, and the Sick- 
ness of Pregnancy. | 


The Universal Remedy tor Acidity of the Stomach,» 
Headache, Heartburn, Indigestion, Sour Eructations, 
Bilious Affections. 


MAGNESIA /lieiimadtatiotcea iam ate 
Sold by all Druggists and Storekeepers. 


N.B. ASK FOR DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 


‘Applied with sponge attached to the cork. Gives an instantaneous 
ubrilliant, & elastic polish, which lasts a week wet or dry weather. Mad 
pycan be washed off and polish remains, Does not injure leather nor R 
esoil clothing. For all kinds of Boots, Shoes and Leather Articles. % 
v Co. Ltd., Gt. Saffron Hill, London, England. A | 


“THE TOKYO MAIL,” 


| THE ONLY FOREIGN NEWSPAPER PUBLISHED IN 
THE CAPITAL OF JAPAN. 


NOW READY, 
Demy 16 mo., 40 p»., 


¢¢ ()UR KNOWLEDGE of CHOLERA, 

a Scientific Treatise, by Dr. Van DER 
Heypen, Physician to the General Hospital, &c. 
Chapters are devoted to the following Subjects : 


Tue Comma Bacitius. 

Tue PaTHoLocy oF CHOLERA. 
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YOKOHAMA: SATURDAY, SEPT. 21ST, 1889. 


MARRIAGE. 


On the 18th instant, at H B.M.’s Legation, Tokyo, by 
the Rev. Archdeacon Shaw, EvIzABETH STREET, second 
daughter of Loamie Street, of Hants, to Wa. Nicoi 
Wricut, cldest son of the late Wm. Nicol Wright, of 
Clapham, London. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS, 


Tue charter for the Matsumoto-Kofu section of 
the Koshiu Railway (60 miles) will be granted 
shortly by the Cabinet Office. 


Messrs. Suciura, Tsuneno, and Watanabe, of 
Elakodate, have decided to establish an electric 
light company there with a capital of yen 45,000. 


Mr. Iwasaxt Yanosuke has contributed yen 
1,000 towards the fund for the relief of the 
sufferers by the late floods in Wakayama, Nara, 
and Fukuoka Prefectures. 


Drart regulations as to weight and measures 
have been completed by Mr. Saito, Director of 
the Commercial Bureau in the Agricultural and 
Commercial Department. 


AUTUMN manceuvres by troops of the Tokyo 
First Divisional Head quarters will be com- 
menced on the 6th November next in Ibaraki 
and Tochigi Prefectures. 


Ow1ne to the late storms several portions of the 
tramway in the Usui Pass are reported to have 
been damaged considerably, and traffic has been 
temporarily suspended in consequence. 


Tug Emperor has been graciously pleased to 
present to the Japan Red Cross Society 3,0163 
¢subo of land at Iidamachi Shichome, Koji- 
machi, belonging to the Imperial Estates. 


It has been decided by the Authorities that 
of forty-three castles which are now under 
the control of the War Department, those at 
the following places will be sold :—Odawara, 
Utsunomiya, Shirakawa, Wakamatsu, Yama- 
gata, Takata, Fukui, Okayama, Akita, Shizuoka, 
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Tsu, Morioka, Tottori, Hamada, Masue, Taka- 
matsu, Uwajima, Tokushima, Yobi Toyo-oka 


(Tajima) and Urata (Inaba). 


Tue English Section of the Tokyo Government 
Ordinary Middle School was opened on the 
16thinst. Messrs. Gregory, Shimizu, and Saka- 


zaki have been appointed teachers. 


Tue tender of Mr. Haraki for the reclama- 
tion of 450 ¢suzo of land in the vicinity of the 
English Hatoba at Yokohama, on which it is 


proposed to erect the offices of the Harbour 
Works, will be accepted by the Government. 


Tue Minister of State for Communications has 
issued a notification to the effect that the tele- 
graph offices at Miyanoshita and Nikko, which 


have hitherto been open only for the three hot 


months, will this year remain open till the 30th 
October. 


ARRANGEMENTS are now being made by residents 
of Sunamura, Shinagawa, to form a company 
to be called the Sunamura Fishing Company. 
The Company intends, it is said, to occupy about 
3,000 ésudo of the foreshore of Shinagawa Bay 
in order to supply live fish. 


Turee million bricks have been ordered by the 
Government from the Japan Brick Company, 
to be used for the new buldings of the Judicial 
Department, which are now in course of con- 
struction on the Hibiya Parade Ground. The 
bricks will be delivered by March next. 


Mr. Oyama Tsunosuxe, a Secretary of the 
Japanese Legation in Paris, has been ordered 
by telegram from the Agricultural and Com- 
mercial Department to take part in the forth- 
coming meeting of the International Weights 
and Measures Convention in Paris. 

Mr. Matsvoxa Koyt, of Tokyo, left Shinagawa 
on the roth inst. in the sailing vessel Zarho 
Afaru on an expedition to search for an island 
said to lie about 140 miles off the Bonin Islands. 
It is stated that the Tokyo City Government 
Office granted yen 600 for the purpose. 


ARRANGEMENTS had been made by the police at 
Yokohama on the 13th inst. to receive Mr. Kim 
Yok-kun, who was expected to arrive that day 
from Hakodate in the Sagami Jfaru, but the 
Korean refugee landed at Oginohama on the 
11th inst. and started for Tokyo by land. 


Mr. Iro, Director of the Mining Bureau in 
the Agricultural and Commercial Department, 
sent in his resignation on the gth instant. Mr. 
Ito intends, as soon as his resignation is ac- 
cepted by the Government, to leave for the 
United States, in order to investigate various 
matters connected with mining operations. 


Mr. Orort, the new Japanese Minister to 
China, will leave Tokyo on the 25th inst. for his 
post. Admiral Viscon Enomoto, Mr. Watanabe 
(President of the Imperial University) and 
other officials, intend to give a farewell enter- 
tainment on the evening of the 2oth inst., at 
the Koykan, in Shiba Park, to His Excellency, 


Tue Akabane River will be widened to 10 fen 
(one den is six feet). The river is of importance 
to the Naval Department for the transport of 
arms, &c., to the Akabane Naval Arms Factory, 
and the Naval Authorities have asked the Tokyo 
City Government Office to commence widening 
Operarions as soon as possible, the Department 
making a grant towards the cost. 


Ir has been intimated by the Authorities to the 
Kanagawa Local Government Office that a 
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series of grand autumn manceuvres by troops 
of the Imperial Body-guards will take place 
about the end of this month in Kitsujugori, 
Tsuzukigori, Nishi-Tamagori, Minami-Tama- 
gori, Kita-Tamagori, Kamakuragori, Kozagori, 
and Aikogori, in Kanagawa Prefecture. 


A TELEGRAM from Hachioji, dated the rith 
instant, announced that, owing to the late heavy 
rains, the river of Tamagawa had overflowed, 
and that many buildings and fields in Nishi- 
Tamagori and Kita-Tamagori, were under water. 
The delivery of letters and telegrams in those 
districts was suspended in consequence. 


In accordance with the plans for the improve- 
ment of Tokyo, the widening of the road bet- 
ween the Asakusa Bridge and the Suga Shrine 
at Tennocho (about 5 cho) will be completed 
about the middle of next month. A project 
has been started by the Tokyo Tramway Com- 
pany to lay a double line of rails between the 
above points. 


On the 11th instant, the birthday of the Czar, 
Marquis Nabeshima, Grand Master of the 
Board of Ceremonies, was despatched by the Em- 
peror as an Imperial messenger to the Russian 
Legation, at Toranomon, where the Marquis 
expressed his congratulations to the Russian 
Minister on behalf of His Majesty. A religious 
service was performed by Bishop Nicolai at the 
Legation at 9 a.m.,. and an entertainment was 
afterwards given to Ministers of State and the 
Foreign Representatives. 


On the 24th instant, the thirteenth anniversary 
of the death of the late General Saigo Takamori, 
a grand religious service will be held at Shiro- 
yama, Kagoshima Prefecture. Count and Coun- 
tess Saigo left Tokyo on the morning of the 14th 
instant for their villa at Numazu, whence the 
Countess will start for Kagoshima on the 18th 
inst. by land to be present at the service on 
behalf of the Count, who had to return to the 
capital on the 16th inst., owing to pressure of 
official business. : 


Tue Import market is quieter, and, buyers of 
Yarn having taken enough for present require- 
ments, the trade has diminished. Still 1,000 
bales have been sold, and rates close firm for 
English spinnings, while Bombays have weaken- 
ed. A moderate business has been done in the 
heavier Shirtings at improved prices, but light 
weights and T.-Cloths are almost neglected, and 
Woollens evoke little enquiry. There is not 
much doing in Metals. Better rates are offered 
for Wire Nails, but heavy goods are difficult to 
move at the prices asked. Dealers being now 
well supplied, there is nothing passing in Kero- 
sene. Sugar has been in some request, both 
Whites and Browns, but transactions have not 
been large, nor have prices altered to any extent. 
Little was done in the principal Export in the first 
half of the week, but buyers rashed in during the 
last three days, and 1,600 piculs have passed 
the scales altogether. The demand, said to be 
largely speculative, ran principally upon Fila- 
tures, though Re-reels have been in good re- 
quest, and for both harder rates have resulted. 
Sellers, however, have been fairly current, and 
at the time of writing the prospect of further 
large dealings is the principal feature. Arrivals 
come in freely, but the stock has decreased on 
the week’s work. A large demand continues for 
Waste Silk ; transactions are again heavy,and a 
slight advance has been obtained for sorts in 
request. The Tea trade is still alive, though 
buying has slackened, and some of the grades 
on offer fall off in quality. Exchange has seen 
very little alteration, and the rates of a week 
ago prevail. ; 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Loi oe ee se 
THE “NIPPON-JIN.” 


Wes shall have to change our opinion of Japanese 
journalism, at least if the latter may be judged 
by the Nippon-jin. It is true that the Nippon- 
jin represents a very youthful section of the popu- 
lation, but it nevertheless commands a certain 
amount of public support, for otherwise would 
a fairly prosperous existence be impossible to it. 
The worst traits of a nation’s character cannot be 
sought in its leading journals. They are to be 
found in insignificant publications, which live 
by ministering to those very traits. We do not 
say that, on the whole, the Wippon-jin is to be 
included in the latter category. Many Japanese 
express admiration for the ability of its editors, 
and confidence in their integrity ; nor does the 
paper seem to have suffered greatly by its reck- 
less exploits in the past. But the intemperance 
of its utterances threatens to become chronic, 
and is painfully illustrated in the matter of 
Treaty Revision. Hopelessly defeated in all its 
arguments—if we may be pardoned for using 
the term—the Wippon-jin has recourse to simple 
abuse. Two objections, and two only, have been 
urged to the present scheme of Treaty Revision. 
One is the employment of four judges of foreign 
origin; the other, the permission to foreigners 
to hold real estate. As to the latter, if Japan is 
ever to have equal intercourse with foreign na- 
tions, she must grant to their peoples the same 
privileges that they grant to hers, and, since the 
ownership of real estate is among those privi- 
leges in most cases, she will certainly be unable 
to withhold it. As to the former, it is a tem- 
porary expedient, to last only twelve years. 
Now, the scheme advocated by the W#ppon-jin is 
that Treaty Revision should be postponed for 
five or ten years, until Japan is in a position to 
treat with foreign nations on absolutely equal 
terms. In other words, the Mippon-jin would 
endure the humiliation and loss entailed by ex- 
traterritoriality and restricted commerce for the 
same term of years as that during which the 
judges of foreign origin are to officiate, rather 
than employ four aliens on the bench of the 
Supreme Court. And, because Count Okuma 
does not make the same monstrously absurd 
chuice, it speaks of him as a man who is 
sacrificing his country’s interests, wrecking his 
own reputation, and committing all the worst 
blunders of incompetent statesmanship. We 
can conceive nothing more childish. 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL. QUESTION AND THE 
LEGAL FRATERNITY. 

Tue Mainichi Shimbun directs attention to an 
interesting and important point, namely, that, 
from the Minister of State for Justice to the 
humblest barrister, not one member of the legal 
profession has supported the opinion that by 
appointing jurists of foreign origin to some of 
the Judgeships in the Supreme Court the Con- 
stitution will be violated. The point is made 
by an anonymous legal luminary, who was 
interviewed by a member of the Mainichi’s 
staff. This gentleman is represented as justly 
remarking that any objection as to the uncon- 
stitutional nature of the Treaty scheme ought 
properly to emanate from the legal fraternity, 
and that, if its members have unanimously 
refrained from raising any such objection, it is 
because they are fully persuaded that the ap- 
pointment of the Judges does not touch the 
Constitution at all. He went on to say that it 
was impossible to attribute the clamour raised 
by a section of the public to any motive sounder 
or worthier than jealousy that a work of such 
magnitude as Treaty Revision should be accom- 
plished by Count Okuma; and he added that 
all patriotic men must be sincerely grieved to 
see the national interests sacrificed to such 
paltry considerations. It is reassuring to read 
these expressions of good sense. Happily, the 
Constitutional question, like all the other objec- 
tions advanced against Count Okuma’s scheme 
of Treaty Revision, has been allowed to pass 
out of sight, though whether its disappearance 
is final we cannot pretend to say. What is 
certain is that, among all the difficulties raised, 


not one was more untenable. 
genious and least ingenuous caviller has failed 
to show any ground, however small, for declar- 
ing that the appointment of four or five foreigners 
to discharge judicial functions in Japan, for a 
special international purpose and for a limited 
period, interferes in the smallest degree with the 
right of equal eligibility to office conferred by 
the Constitution on Japanese subjects. 


Kumamoto is assuming the character of the 
political centre of Kyushu. 
goshima folks have lately begn very active in 
forming political associations. 
cal life is purely local in nature, and political 
parties have little in common with those in other 
parts of the country. 
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The most in- 


KUMAMOTO AS A POLITICAL CENTRE. 


It is true that Ka- 


But there politi- 


In the early part of the 
present year, many politicians of Kyushu as- 
sembled at Kumamoto, ostensibly with the 
impossible object of organizing something like 
a Kyushu party. But the result has been what 
might have been anticipated by any thinking 
person. Every member of the meeting was 
dissatisfied with the views of the others, and 
nothing came of the whole affair. Recently, 
however, a more successful meeting of young 
spirits was held there. According to the 
Kyushu Nichi Nichi Shimbun,'the meeting, 
which took place on the 2gth of last month, 
was attended by twenty-five delegates of a dozen 
political associations organized by young men 
in various parts of Kyushu—in the Province of 
Higo, at Fukuoka, Karatsu, Saga, Hirato, Oita, 
Kurume, and so forth. The object of the meet- 
ing, it is scarcely necéssary to say, was con- 
nected with the question of treaty revision. 
After some discussion on the various courses of 
action that were open, it was resolved that, as 
the various political associations of young men 
represented at the meeting held views entirely 
antagonistic to the proposed new treaties, me- 
morials should be presented by each association, 
separately calling for the suspension of negotia- 
tions, and that those memorials should be carried 
to Tokyo by representatives of each association 
before the end of the month of September. 


THE ASIA KYOKAI’S DINNER. 

Tue Asia Kyokai is an association which was 
organized in ‘Tokyo several years ago by a 
number of distinguished Japanese interested in 
the study of the geography, history and litera- 
ture of ‘‘the Asiatic countries.” The list of 
members includes several Chinese and Korean 
names, and, if we mistake not, some Siamese 
and Persian names also. The association ori- 
ginally had ulterior objects of a political nature, 
but nothing has as yet been done in that direc- 
tion, the principal feature of its work hitherto 
being the occasional holding of meetings, at 
which addresses on the topics above mentioned 
are sometimes delivered. On the 3rd instant, 
the association gave a dinner at thee Koyokan, 
Shiba, in honour of three gentlemen, H.E. Mr. 
Otori, new Japanese Minister at the Court of 
Peking ; Mr. Fu Unryu, a Chinese official who 
has been travelling round the world on a tour of 
inspection; and Mr. Miyakawa, the new Japanese 
Vice-Consul at Canton. Among those present 
on the occasion were H.E. Viscount Enomoto, 
Minister of State for Education; Mr. Watanabe, 
President of the Imperial University ; their Ex- 
cellencies the Chinese and Korean Ministers, 
and others. The party also included the new 
Chinese Minister to the United States, who hap- 
ped to be staying at Yokohama on his way to 
America, and his suite. The dinner is reported 
to have been altogether a highly successful affair. 
As many as eighteen Chinese gentlemen were 
present. Several of the company, it is said, 
composed verses and short essays in honour of 
the new Japanese Minister to China. 


AN ART EXHIBITION IN TOKYO. 
We learn with much pleasure that arrangements 
have been made, under the patronage of his 
Excellency the Italian Minister, for holding an 
exhibition of European art objects at the build- 
ing devoted to such purposes in Ueno Park, 
from the 14th instant until the end of the month. 


can teach it. 
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Announcements have appeared in the leading 
vernacular journals, and we learn that the articles 
exhibited will be a collection of reproductions 
of Grecian and Roman art objects, covering the 
periods usually distinguished as ancient, Re- 
naissance, and modern—from Phidias through 
Giovanni Bologna and Cellini to Canova and 
Thordwalsen and contemporary masters. 
time is well chosen for this scheme. 
many Japanese there is a sort of revolt 
just now against Western art. In organs sup- 
posed to represent public opinion we read. 
strange statements that foreign painting is 
merely manual photography and that the Art of 
the Occident is in a moribund condition. 
the keenest admiration for the artistic revela- 
tions that our intercourse with Japan has made, 


The 
Among 


With 


we cannot fora moment sympathise with this 


exclusive spirit, or admit that Japan has not at 


least as much to learn from the West as she 
It would be a perpetual source 
of regret if the reactionary tendency of the 
time had the effect of closing the door to in- 
fluences that should be welcomed with open 
arms. Of course there are many leading Japa- 
nese whose estimate of Western art is just and 
liberal. Some of these have formed a society, 
under the presidency of Mr. Watanabe, and with 
the support of several distinguished Professors 
in the University, for the purpose of popularis- 
ing Occidental art. But even this society is 
not a matter of unmixed congratulation, for 
there is a danger that its views may run 
to extremes scarcely less mischievous than 
the conservatism of its opponents. At sucha 
moment of public uncertainty and friction the 
proposed exhibition should prove very useful. 
It will enable both sides to measure the correct- 
ness of their ideas, and will moreover furnish a 
rare opportunity to earnest students who think 
only of art itself withont any care for its Occi- 
dental or Oriental origin. 


AN UNCOMPROMISING AGITATOR. 
NotTHING can exceed the bitterness and ob- 
stinacy with which the Wippon-jin prosecutes 
its crusade against the scheme of Treaty Re- 
vision. Even its notorious and infamous attack 
upon the management of the Takashima coal- 
mine—an attack which, if justice were consulted, 
Ought to have ended in the confiscation of the 
journal and the imprisonment of all those en- 
gaged in its: publication—did not exceed in 
violence and unreason the tone assumed by it 
in reference to the present question. No at- 
tempt is‘made to discuss anything. No argu- 
ments are advanced, no serxious considerations 
alleged: declamation and denunciation are 
the only weapons employed. Of course the 
Nippon-jin claims that the opposition, of which 
it is the author and chief mouthpiece, is in no 
degree impelled by political discontent or popu- 
lar disloyalty, but is, on the contrary, inspired by 
the purest patriotism. A-writer in the London 
Zimes has explained that, under the Revised 
Treaties, the Japanese Supreme Court is to 
avail itself of the assistance of four foreign 
legal experts for a term of twelve years; that, 
for the convenience of foreign litigants, the 
Japanese Codes are to be translated into 
one European language, and that aliens are 
to be allowed the same civil rights as they 
enjoy in all civilized countries, including 
the ownership of real estate. Against these 
terrible concessions the strong heart of the na- 
tion waxes daily more indignant, according to 
the Avppon-jin. If the proposed Treaties are 
put into force, disasters in the near future are 
imminent. The strife of political parties within 
a country, being confined to that country, is of 
comparatively small moment. But, from the 
day that foreign interference in the affairs of a 
State is permitted, the power of the State is 
doomed to decline. The Japanese people are 
divided—we quote the Vippon-jin almost liter- 
ally—into two sections at the present juncture. 
One section leans towards foreign countries ; 
the other loves independence. The latter holds 
that foreign interference means national mis- 
fortune ; the former, that it is not dangerous 
at all. Supporters of the scheme of Treaty 
Revision say that the country’s foreign inter- 
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course will be conveniently and_ properly 
regulated by its provisions. In matters of 
commerce, as in matters of creed, they would 
cultivate foreigners and avail themselves of 
foreign aid. Opponents of the scheme. aver 
that it is hurtful to the national power, and 
destructive to the country’s independence. 
‘““Therefore they. are naturally opposed to 
foreigners: whether in trade or in religion, they 
eschew all appeals to foreign aid, and are dis- 
posed to hate foreigners (Shizen garjyin ni 
Letk6 no kokoro wo shéyi toré-hiki no ue nari 
shukyo no ue nart gat-jin no chikara wo karu 
koto wo konomazu gaijin wo nikumu no 
kokoro wo shosu-beshi). A division of the 
nation into two such camps is a matter of the 
deepest concern, and for that reason we 
sincerely hope that the new Treaties will not 
become law.” Here, then, the public is dis- 
tinctly introduced to the true aspect of the 
Nippon-yin's crusade. It is a pure revolt against 
everything in the nature of close foreign inter- 
course. The organ of the agitators invites the 
nation to believe that the statesmen now at- 
tempting to recover for Japan her sovereign 
rights— her independence, in fact—and to relieve 
her from the international stigma under which 
she rests at present, are not really lovers of their 
country, but lovers of foreigners ; do not really 
seek to make Japan independent, but, on the 
contrary, would render her subservient to foreign 
countries in everything, from commerce to 
religion. Would it be possible for the most 
reckless and unscrupulous adversary to advance 
charges more grossly false and unjust? We 
do not imagine that, as far as their own reputa- 
tion is concerned, the statesmen now in power 
would give a second thought to such wild and 
monstrous falsehoods. But there is a phase 
-of the agitation which they cannot afford 
to ignore, namely, its anti-foreign purpose. 
The Nippon-jin’s evident object is to remove 
the Treaty Revision problem from the domain 
of reason and calm reflection, and to make ita 
leading plank in the platform of the anti-foreign 
reactionaries who have thrust themselves into 
prominence during the past two years. The 
present Government, especially Count Okuma, 
isto be discredited by the imputation of pro- 
slituting the national interests to pro-foreign 
proclivities. This was the sort of cry raised 
against the Tokugawa Ministers. We seem to 
be carried back a quarter of a century when we 
read the columns of the Mrppon-jin. The 
paper has been suspended, and we sincerely 
hope that its sentence of suspension may re- 
main in force for a considerable time. Of 
course the expression of such a hope will expose 
us to a repetition of silly ranters’ lying accusa- 
tions that we are enemies to freedom of the 
press, and supporters of the regulations em- 
ployed in Japan to muzzle it. So be it. We 
are not ashamed to confess ourselves uncom- 
promising enemies of freedom perverted into 
mischievous license, and of wild agitation like 
that of the Mippon-yjin. Some day, not far dis- 
tant we trust, the performances of that paper 
and its congeners in respect of Treaty Revision 
will be regarded by the whole nation with deri- 
sion and disgust. 


in the country as those of great authorities on 
the above subjects. Mr. Kurimoto was for some 
time on the staff of the Hochi Shimbun, when 
his pleasant jottings on the history of the 
Tokugawa Government in the latter days of its 
tenure of office lent special interest to that paper. 
Mr. Naito, Professor of Chinese in the Imperial 
University, is of the clan of Mito, and has be- 
come celebrated by his interesting historical 
work called Anse? Avr, which he wrote asa 
sort of reply to Mr. Shimada Saburo’s Kaskoku 
Shimatsu. tis quite impossible to review the 
valuable contents of the journal within the limits 
of a short note. 


ing power to resist insects and blight is exciting 
no little anxiety among agriculturists. The 
fact is that our old friend the potato is getting 
decrepit, through age and active foes. The 
world behaved unfairly towards him for many 
centuries, drawing on the old stock in place of 
raising new and. vigorous shoots from judicious 
marriages. For ‘seed potatoes” are merely 
portions of the body of possibly a single won- 
derfully multiplied plant. The so-called varie- 
ties are the result of such an in-breeding that 
the crossing of these does not meet the difti- 
culty. Nor is it easy to hark back to the original 
home of the potato and find an unimpoverish- 
ed and robust stock. We cannot.very well tell 
where is his original home, though it possibly 
was Peru, or somewhere among the highlands 
of South America. Botanists are now busy 
trying to find a solanum to mate with our 
highly esteemed acquaintance, from whom none 
of us would care to take a firial parting. Let us 
hope that their efforts will prove successful. 


THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE LAND OF THE MORNING.” 
AUSTRALIAN papers just arrived bring an ac- 
count of the induction to the Presbyterian con- 
gregation of St. John’s, Warnambool, of a former 
well-known resident of Tekyo. For several 
years the Rev. W. G. Dixon, late of the Imperial 
Engineering College of Tokyo, has been settled 
in Melbourne, latterly officiating as pastor of the 
Fitzroy Presbyterian Church there. A call to 
the more influential charge of Warnambool, one 
of the most flourishing in the colony of Victoria, 
having been accepted, Mr. Dixon was wel- 
comed there ata public gathering on the 17th 
of last July. Warnambool is situated on the 
coast, about 170 miles west of Melbourne, and 
is the centre of a rich agricultural district. The 
edifice of St. John’s Church is one of its hand- 
somest architectural features, ranking next, per- 
haps, in the colony to the Scots Church in 
Melbourne, as an imposing ecclesiastical build- 
ing. The Geelong Advertiser of June 18th 
notices a lecture delivered by Mr. Dixon at 
Winchelsea, entitled ‘‘ Japan and its People ;” 
and we may anticipate that he did all in his power 
to make this empire known to the inhabitants 
of Australasia. : 


_ SUICIDE OF A STARVING SHARK. 
Captain C. Jonson of the schooner Vorma, 
which returned the other day from a cruise 
in the South Pacific, reports the capture of a 
shark under probably the most singular cir- 
cumstances that ever attended such an event. 
While proceeding from Ocean Island, at 4 
a.m. on July 26th, the weather then being 
calm with light airs, in lat. 24° 30’ N., 
long. 175° E., the second mate, on starting to 
haul in the log-line, found attached thereto 
something that interfered a little with the work- 
ing of the patent log. ‘This proved to be a 
shark about 6 feet in length, which was 
promptly drawn on board, and it was then 
found that the fish had somehow or other 
inserted its head through the loop or eye by 
means of which the log was attached to the line. 
The loop was troin. long, and so firmly was 
the shark caught that it was hardly possible to 
get its head clear without cutting the line. The 
fins have been preserved by Captain Johnson, 
who surmises that the unhappy fish, when in 
a starving condition, saw a rope handy, and 
preferred this variety of demise to a more 
lingering and less sensational one. 


REDUCED RATES OF POSTAGE. 

Tue probable effect of the recent reduction in 
the postal rates for books and newspapers is 
discussed by the Afarnicht Shimbun. It, ap- 
pears that during the past two years the number 
of newspapers annually sent through the post 
was about 19 millions, and the postage collected 
on them a hundred and ninety thousand yez. 
Next year, owing to the opening of Parliament 
and other causes, the circulation of newspapers 
is expected to be larger, and the number sent 
through the post will probably reach twenty 
millions. On that hypothesis, the sum collected 
by the post-office will be a hundred thousand 
yen—a very considerable reduction as compared 
with past years, but one that will doubtless be 
made up from other sources. In respect of 
books, also, it is estimated that the new rates 
will involve a loss of about forty thousand yer 
to the revenue, but here again there will doubt- 
less be a gradual increase in the number sent 
through the-post 


NOTIONS OF NATIONAL DIGNITY. 


WE read in the Choya Shimbun that on the 
roth instant the Japanese Young Men’s As- 
sociation attempted to carry out a remarkable 
resolution. Having decided that the proper 
course to be pursued at this juncture was to 
address the various Foreign Representatives on 
the subject of Treaty Revision, pointing out 
that any attempt to proceed on the lines now 
proposed must lead to a disturbance of public 
tranquillity in Japan, they choose certain dele- 
gates and instructed them to visit the Legations 
and seek interviews with the Ministers. The 
gentleman to whose lot the British Legation fell 
was Mr. Nagashima Itaro, of Kumamoto Pre- 
fecture. He made his way to Kojimachi, and 
sent in his card with a request that Mr. Fraser 
would be kind enough to receive him. But 
Foreign Representatives are not quite so acces- 
sible as the Young Men’s Association imagine. 
Instead of Mr. Fraser, the delegate of the agita- 
tors found himself confronted by Mr. Gubbins, 
the Japanese Secretary, who politely enquired 
Mr. Nagashima’s object. The latter explained 
that he wished to see the Minister with respect 
to Treaty Revision. Mr. Gubbins then enquired 
whether the visitor was provided with a letter of 
introduction from the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, and being answered in the negative, 
explained to the youths’ delegate that Her 
Majesty’s Minister represents Great Britain at 
the Court of Japan, and that it does not fall 
within his legitimate functions to discuss Japa- 
nese political affairs with any persons except 
those duly accredited by the Japanese Govern- 
ment for that purpose. Mr. Nagashima was 
thus obliged to remove himself re tnfectd. A 
similar fate awaited his fellow-delegates at the 
other Legations, and the Choya Shimbun, relat- 
ing these facts, appends the question—what can 
these gentlemen have meant by addressing 
themselves to the Foreign Representatives on a 


THE STUDY OF ENGLISH IN JAPAN. 
Durcu, says the Nippon, was all the rage in 
Japan at one time. By and by it was replaced 
by English, and the latter in its turn gave way 
to French and German, so that professors of the 
English language, formerly able to command 
salaries of two hundred ye# monthly, were 
driven to teach the alphabet and First Readers 
at primary schools. Now, however, since it 
has been announced, in connection with the 
scheme of Treaty Revision, that the five Codes, 
the Criminal, the Criminal Procedure, the Civil, 
the Commercial, and the Civil Procedure, are 
to be translated into the language most used in 
Western countries, namely, English, and to be 
published in that language within a year from 
the date of their promulgation—and, since it is 
further agreed that a certain number of Judges 
of foreign origin are to be employed in the 
Japanese Supreme Court—a great fillip has been 
given to the study of English, and there is much 
rejoicing among those who possess a knowledge 
of that tongue, as well as among those who are 
prepared to impart a knowledge of it. 


“HE EBDO-KWAI-SHI.” 


We welcome the appearance of the Edo-kwat- 
shi (Proceedings of the Edo-kwaz), the first 
number of which was published on the 26th of 
last month, when the whole city of Tokyo was 
en féte, celebrating the ter-centennial of its 
- birthday. The Zdo-kwai was organized some 
time ago, to investigate institutions, customs, 
manners, literature, and industries during the 
régime of the Tokugawa Government. T he as- 
sociation formerly issued a journal called the 
Edo-kwai Zasshi; but that publication, valu- 
able and interesting as it was, did not supply 
~ all that was expected from abody. An entirely 
new journal has now been published, which 
is full of most interesting matter. It is 
divided into five Sections: Original Essays, 
Institutions, Customs and Manners, Finance, 
and Notes. The editing is superintended by 
” Messrs. Kurimoto Jo-un, Naito Chiso, and 
Takase Shinkei, names which are well known 


THE POTATO. L 
A RECENT number of the CorzArl/ contains a racy 
article on the potato, whose continually lessen- 
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subject that really belongs to the domain of 
domestic policy. Whatindeed? The incident 
is an excellent illustration of the shallowness of 
the Anti-Treaty Revision agitation. Here we 
have politicians preaching to their country’s 
statesmen about the national dignity, and crying 
out that the empire's fair fame'is to be sullied 
by the employment of four foreigners to of- 
ficiate as Japanese Judges and by the transla- 
tion of the Japanese Codes into one European 
language, yet these very men have so little real 
conception of what is meant by national dignity 
that they appeal to Foreign Ministers to inter- 
fere in an incident of domestic policy. The 
point at issue between the agitators and the 
Government is purely an affair for the Japanese 
themselves to settle. Japan has put forward 
certain proposals, and these having been accept- 
ed as a basis of negotiation by Foreign Powers, 
we have a body of Japanese agitators now com- 
ing forward and asking the Foreign Represent- 
atives to aid them in compelling the Government 
to break off the negotiations. Is it from such 
persons that the country should learn to what 
"extent it may avail itself of foreign assistance 
without loss of national dignity ? 


THE AVENUE OF JAPAN. 

No tourist visiting Japan has failed to note and 
descant upon the beauties of the wonderful 
avenue of pines and cedars that stretches from 
Hakone to Nikko, a distance of something like 
a hundred and fifty miles, with but few inter- 
ruptions. Therein no such avenue in any other 
part of the world, and the country may well be 
proud of it, as well as of the men who construct- 
ed and preserved it. Unfortunately, like many 
of the other noble relics of old Japan, it has 
suffered not a little since the Restoration. 
Several of the grand trees have been cut down 
or mutilated, and others have been left to be 
strangled by creepers. Still the greater part of 
the avenue remains intact, especially the portion 
between Utsunomiya and Nikko. Evenin these 
last twenty miles, however, some sacrilegeous 
scoundrels have been suffered to burn not a few 
trees until little more than a shell remains at 
their bases to support a towering height of trunk 
and branch overhead. This ruthless rascality 
is generally supposed to be the work of beggars 
who in winter light fires at the bases of the trees. 
But the truth appears to be different. From 
what we have ourselves learned, it seems that 
the trees are deliberately charred out by dis- 
honest persons whose object is to ultimately get 
possession of the timber. For when a heavy 
gale passes over the avenue, the weakened 
cedars and pines succumb to its force and are 
thrown across the road, obstructing the traf- 
fic. Thereupon the local officials, anxious 
to remove the obstruction at a minimum of 
cost, offer the fallen trees for sale, and the 
instigators, if not the actual perpetrators of the 
incendiarism, manage, by a little skilful com- 
bination of tenders, to effect the purchase at 
rates leaving a large margin of profit to them- 
selves. In the typhoon that visited Japan from 
Tokyo to Sendai on the 11th instant, several 
large trees were prostrated, some along the 
main road and some in the Government forests 
adjoining, and in almost every case these were 
found to have been previously hollowed at the 
base by fire. Of course it is impossible for the 
Authorities to effectually restrain such sacrilege 
by direct interference on the part of police or 
wood-keepers. But it is possible to refrain from 
selling the fallen trees at ruinous rates. Better 
to saw them up and send them to some distant 
market even at a loss, than by disposing of 
them on the spot to encourage a repetition of 
similar destructiveness. 


THE INDIGO PLANT IN HOKKAIDO. 


In Japan the Province of Awa has hitherto 
been the acknowledged centre of the cultivation 
of the indigo plant. But the wonderful pro- 
gress in recent times of Hokkaido in the pro- 
duction of the same article has caused consider- 
able uneasiness to the cultivators of Awa. 
According to the ¥i7/ Shimpo, the indigo plant 
was first cultivated in Hokkaido in 1875. The 
manner of cultivation and the process of manu- 


facturing indigo were at the outset extremely un- 
satisfactory, as they were based on the methods 
pursued in the North-eastern Provinces of the 
mainland; but in 1877, seed was introduced 
from Awa and some farmers well acquainted 
with the culture of the plant were simultane- 
ously hired from the same locality. Since then 
the industry has made steady progress, and 
people have even emigrated from the Province 
of Awa to the new field thus opened. The 
Provinces best adapted to the plant in the 
island of Hokkaido are stated to be Oshima, 
Hidaka, and Iburi. In 1886, the total quantity 
of indigo produced in the northern island was 
12,979 kamme (area of land devoted to cultiva- 
tion, 27 cho 8 /an); in the following year the 
produce increased to 59,778 kamme (area of land 
under cultivation 152 cho 5 /az), and last year 
(1888), the yield at once rose to 146,670 kamme 
(the area of land cultivated being 419 cho 4 fan). 
Hokkaido therefore seems destined to become 
a formidable rival to Awa in the production of 
indigo. 
REMOVAL OF THE THIRD HIGHER MIDDLE 
SCHOOL TO KYOTO. 

The Third Higher Middle School, formerly 
located at Osaka, was removed on the rst of 
last month to Kyoto. The new site selected is 
well adapted to the purpose. It is a little way 
distant from the city, near the Kurodani, where 
the famous warrior of Ishino-Tani, Kumagae 
Naozane, spent the closing years of his life as a 
devout Buddhist priest. It is stated in the papers 
that the ceremony of opening the new buildings 
(which are of brick and two-storied) will be 
performed on the 12th instant, and that H.E. 
the Minister of Education, as well as the higher 


officials of the Cities and Prefectures in the. 


educational division to which the school be- 
longs, will be invited to attend. 


THE NEW ROAD BETWEEN NIKKO AND CHIUSENJI. 


THE torrents of rain that swept down upon the 
district’ at the base of Nantai-zan during the 
typhoon of the rith instant, played havoc with 
the road recently constructed between Nikko 
and Chiusenji. A creditable work so far as 
engineering selection goes, the road was built, 
according to the regular Japanese custom, of 
clay and dirt only, and since in many places it 
tan over artificial embankments supported by 
mud foundations, its capacity to survive the 
wearing action of water was of the slenderest 
description. Several land-slips occurred during 
the night of the 11th instant, and in more than 
one place the road descended bodily into the 
ravine, leaving only a muddy trace where it had 
formerly run, Great labour will be required to 
restore it, but as the people of Chiusenji have 
already shown much enterprise and energy in 
the matter, we may hope that this disaster will 
not paralyse them. It is said that the crum- 
bling away of the road was attended by one or 
two very narrow escapes, especially in the case 
of some huge rocks just above the little hamlet 
called Uma-gayeshi. These in rolling down 
passed within a few feet of three coolies 
who were struggling Nikko-wards against 
the rushing wind and rain. One of the coolies 
was carried off his feet by the shower of 
earth and débris that accompanied the rocks, 
but fortunately his comrades succeeded in saving 
him from falling into the torrent below. 


THE SCRAP-BOOK OF AN ALARMIST, 

We have received a copy of a pamphlet entitled 
“Korea and the Powers.” It is written by Mr. 
Chesney Duncan, late of the Korean Customs 
Service, a gentleman with whose ideas on the 
same subject we have frequently been made 
acquainted over the signature of “Viator” in 
the China AMfail and other Eastern journals. 
Mr. Duncan doubtless believes what he writes 
and is therefore exceedingly uneasy about the 
future of Korea—uneasiness which is not with- 
out justification, we think—and also about the 
designs of Russia, upon which latter subject he 
descants with all the blindness of true insular 
prejudice. Nothing could be plainer than his 
manner of introducing his theory, for the cover 
of the little volume is adorned with a picture 


showing the Russian Bear painfully ascending 
a tree, round the base of which stand British 
and Chinese soldiers and sailors. This frontis- 
piece prepares us to make the immediate ac- 
quaintance of the ‘ravenous Muscovite,” who, 
according to Mr. Duncan, is such a terribly fee- 
faw-fum sort of person that he seeks simply to 
destroy the commerce of England, China, Ger- 
many, and Japan without any desire to build up 
acommerce of his own. His policy, in short, 
is simply one of mischievous and vindictive ag- 
gression. To be told this is nothing new, but 
to be told it so confidently in connection with 
Korea attracts our attention, especially when we 
find Mr. Duncan warning those who are about 
to dive into his “ modest pages” that ‘it will re- 
quire some patience to peruse the evidence they 
lay beforethereader.” Evidence, forsooth! There 
is nota tittle of evidence from beginning to end. 
Mr. Duncan has nothing to offer buta réchauffé 
of sensational opinions ventilated by himself 
and other Russophobists from time to time in 
various newspapers. The Z¥mes of Indra, the 
London Standard, and Mr. Colquhoun are his 
great authorities, and we can frankly assure him 
that his forecast as to the patience necessary on 
his readers’ part has been amply justified by our 
own sensations. We shall not venture to tax 
the indulgence of readers of the fapan Mail 
by following this discursive alarmist. -They 
are blessed who have fads to occupy their leisure 
moments, and Mr. Duncan’s fad is evidently of 
the most engrossing type. . . 


SPORT IN JAPAN. 
WHEN arriving in Japan from Europe, there is 
hardly any man who has not a most exaggerated 
idea of the fun he is, going to have with his rifle, 
his gun, his fishing-rod, or his butterfly-net. He. 
has heard of huge bears, of fierce wild-boar, of 
deer “walking tame through the streets of 
Osaka” (v#de geography), of rivers teeming with 
fish, and of splendid butterflies and moths; so, on 
his first expedition up the country, he takes with 
him all his paraphernalia. Misfortunes never 
come singly: first, the novice in travelling in 
Japan finds that he is not allowed to shoot, ex- 
cept within a certain distance of a treaty port or 
settlement; next, he discovers that, beyond a 
few pheasants, snipe, and woodcock, and an 
occasional hare, there really is nothing to shoot, 
the large game he has heard of being practically 
non-existent for a European ; then he gradually 
learns that the “ swarms of fine salmon ” live 
only in the vivid imagination of some people's 
brains, and, after having whipped streams for 
long hours without even getting a rise, after 
trying spoon-baits, artificial minnows, and every 
other allurement in vain, he is reluctantly driven 
to the conclusion that “the brother of the 
angle” has but little chance of success, except, 
it may be, at Chiusenji, and, at certain times, in 
Hokkaido. Finally, our would-be sportsman is 
reduced to chasing the wily butterfly in lieu of 
more exciting sport, and here a rich harvest is 
in store for him. Japan is aptly termed “ the 
entomologist’s paradise.” From the commonest 
meadow-browns and blues up to swallow-tails 
of the loveliest description, quite unknown at 
home, butterflies of all kinds abound; their 
beauty and variety know no bounds, and make 
it quite worth the traveller’s while to gather 
a collection, even if only that he may gladden 
the heart of some enthusiast when he exhibits 
his treasures after reaching home. Fifty or sixty 
different specimens can be obtained without 
any great amount of trouble, while the number 
of moths is legion. Travellers would do well 
to take the following advice. Leave the guns 
and fishing-tackle behind, and be content with 
entomological and botanical apparatus. 


THE RATIFICATION OF THE RUSSIAN TRBATY. 

Ir is expected, says the Vomi-urt Shimbun, 
that Russia will be the first Power to ratify the 
Revised Treaty. The Czar has absolute power 
to deal with questions concerning his country’s 
engagements v7s-a-vis foreign States, and there 
is nothing to delay his consent to the Treaty. 
The Emperor of Japan has similar power—at 
present at allevents, whatever the Constitutional 
cavillers may say. Since the establishment of 
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the Privy Council, however, it has been His 
Majesty’s habit to submit all important matters 
of national policy to that body, and some 
people recently affirmed that no exception 
would be made in respect of the new Treaty. 
But the Vomi-uri Shimbun learns that there is 
no intention of consulting the Privy Council in 
this instance, and that the Treaty will be 
published so soon as the ratification arrives 
from Russia, which event may be expected 
very shortly. We trust that this is true, for the 
ratification and publication of the new Treaty 
by the Emperor, would put an end effectually to 
all the frivolous objections now raised by the 
agitators. 


THE JAPAN HISTRIONI€ ART ASSOCIATION. 
Tue Nippon Engei Kyokai held a meeting re- 
cently for the election of officers and a committee. 
Viscount Hijikata and Viscount Kagawa were 
elected President and Vice-President, respec- 
tively. Among the business committee we find 
the names of Mr. Okagura, of the Fine Art 
School, Mr. Takata of the Yomiuri Shimbun, 
Mr. Seki, of the Michi Nichi Shimbun, and a 
few other men of repute. Among the literary 
committee are mentioned Messrs. Tsubouchi, 
Yamada, Shiba, and Morita (the rising novelists 
of the day), Messrs. Konakamura and Yoda, 
(well-known literary men), and several other 
persons. Thelist of the art committee includes 
the names of most of the principal actors and 
gidayu-katari. 


THE GBRMAN TREATY WITH JAPAN. 
Tue following is translated from the Allgemeine 
Zeitung :—The year 1889 will form a notable 
epoch in Japanese history. The promulgation 
of the new Constitution placed home politics on 
a fresh and firmer footing, and now the revision 
of the treaties will entirely change the foreign 
relations of the country. In the winter the 
United States accepted the draft of a new treaty, 
and now Germany follows suit; the new treaty 
was signed in Berlin on June 11th. Germany 
is thus the first European Power to gratify 
Japan’s oft repeated wish for revision. This 
event is of the very highest importance to Japan, 
and its significance extends also to the mutual 
relations of the twoempires. In order to under- 
stand matters perfectly, it is necessary to refer 
to the past. It must be borne in mind that the 
old treaties with Japan, which were concluded 
some twenty to thirty years ago, were made 
under circumstances very different to those with 
which we now have to deal. As stipulated in 
those old treaties, foreigners have till now lived 
under the jurisdiction of their respective con- 
suls; they have not been allowed to trade or 
dwell outside certain treaty settlements, nor 
have they been permitted to own real property 
out of these; travel in the interior has only been 
allowed on the plea of ill health or for scientific 
research ; trade on such travel being absolutely 
forbidden. It is a matter of common notoriety 
that for some time past the Japanese have been 
anxious to effect a change in the treaties ; they 
have had the most natural wish to see foreigners 
under Japanese law and paying the customary 
taxes, and to see the import and export tariff 
altered to suit the present needs of their 
country. A far-sighted minority also hopes 
for a more rapid development of the re- 
sources of the empire by the help of fo- 
reign capital and foreign enterprise. It is 
also a generally known.fact that, in the adop- 
tion of many reforms the authorities were in- 
fluenced by the desire of making Japan as much 
like European countries as possible, in order 
that by so doing foreigners might be induced 
to renounce their pretensions to controlling 
Japan. The more changes ceased from being 
mere outward adoption of European institutions, 
and became real and actual reforms, the more 
unjust did the Japanese consider the old trea- 
ties. In public opinion the question of revision 
became more and more important, and was the 
great cry of the opposition. Foreign Powers 
for the most part showed themselves not averse 
to the principle of Treaty Revision. The great 
difficulty was that they were not willing to place 
their subjects under Japanese law without some 
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very good guarantee. When we take into con- 
sideration the rapidity with which most reforms 
had been introduced into Japan, we cannot be 
surprised at a slight feeling of distrust as to their 
lasting powers. In the mind of the impartial 
observer this distrust was gradually removed, 
but still the desire for some guarantee remained, 
the more so because a number of the most im- 
portant laws were, as yet, uncodified. The 
Japanese Government on its side was placed in 
an awkward position: the granting of far-reach- 
ing guarantees was by the public looked upon 
as placing Japan under foreign control, and the 
task of the Government was thus rendered more 
difficult. Some two years ago it seemed as though 
the Japanese-English proposals would effect a 
settlement. That hope proved a forlorn one. 
However an amicable agreement was still thought 
possible ; it has only come about sooner than 
was expected. The former negotiations had 
proved one point, viz., that the path of joint action 
in Treaty Revision was beset with insurmount- 
able difficulties. Solidarity is of use only in 
reference to States to whom European civiliza- 
tion is unknown or by whom it is hated: Japan 
having adopted Western methods, neither of 
these reasons holds good. Solidarity was dis- 
posed of, and the only thing that remained was 
individual action. Solidarity, formerly a protec- 
tion, was now a hindrance, for nations meaning 
well by Japan were, by the doctrines of solid- 
arity, prevented from showing their good-will, 
and were hence looked upon with odium by the 
Japanese people. It had long been to the 
interest of Japan to dissalve the alliance of the 
Powers. ‘The United States had abandoned 
joint-action as far back as 1880, but the treaty 
which was then drawn up, for some reason or 
other fell through. What the United States did 
was not of such vital improtance to the remain- 
ing States; but when European Powers begin 
to withdraw from the rest it is a very’ different 
matter. This is the true significance of the 
German treaty. Count Okuma, the new Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, adopted with energy the 
principle of individual negotiation, while the 
Foreign Office in Berlin had lost faith in joint 
action. The lengthened stay of H.E. v. Holle- 
ben in Berlin doubtless hastened matters. 
Meanwhile, during the absence of H.E. the Ger- 
man Minister from Tokyo, many steps had been 
made by Japan in the wished-for direction. The 
Mexican treaty, which was simply meant to show 
on what lines Japan was prepared to negotiate, 
was first concluded; then came the more im- 
portant treaty with the United States; and now 
last of all, the signing of a treaty with Germany 
after the surmounting of all obstacles. At pre- 
sent only the general outlines of the treaty are 
known: as far as commerce is concerned it 
follows the lines laid down in 1887; with re- 
ference to jurisdiction, all connected therewith, 
the stipulations would seem to differ slightly from 
those advocated in the conference ; the principal 
items are retained, but in a simplified form, freed 
from a series of clauses, which had their origin 
in mistrust, and which hurt Japanese feelings. 
Thus then on February rrth nextyear, the anni- 
versary of the promulgation of the Consti- 
tution, Fapan will be opened to German 
subjects without any restrictions. (The italics 
are those of the German paper.) In the treaty 
ports and settlements matters will continue as 
they are for at least 5 years. As a guarantee 
for the execution of justice, the majority of the 
bench of judges will, in all important cases, 
consist of foreigners. The treaty will be in 
force for 12 years. It is only natural that the 
Japanese papers are highly delighted at this 
event, by which the aim and object of Japan, 
viz., to be treated as an equal, has been crowned 
with success. What advantages has Germany 
reaped by her compliance? The mere fact that 
she has helped Japan to the attainment of just 
strivings, and has done her a friendly service, 
ought not to remain without some considera- 
tion. But, unfortunately, gratitude is a thing 
upon which we must not calculate much in the 
affairs of nations. The benefits to be reaped 
by the opening of the country will depend on 
the energy and enterprise of our countrymen, 
and on the willingness of capitalists to take 
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part in the development of the land. Here 
as elsewhere a fortune is not to be had for 
the asking, but it cannot be doubted that the 
new commercial treaty will include many im- 
portant reforms with regard to patents and so 
forth. The last question is what the other 
Powers will do now this example has been set 
them by Germany. Japan at present has treat- 
ed with great Powers only; the smaller ones 
must follow suit. Of the great Powers, Austria, 
Italy, and Russia will probably simply follow 
Germany’s example. The greatest interest is 
manifested in the situation of England, which 
seems to offer all kinds of difficulties, only na- 
tural when one comes to consider the great 
interests she has at stake. 


NEWS FROM NEMURO. 


Two young men, Messrs. Sato Kiyokichi and 
Miyasaki Mankichi, graduates of Mr. Fuku- 
zawa’s school, started recently for the north, to 
take up editorial positions on the Hoku-yu 
(Friend of the North), a magazine just started 
at Nemuro in the extreme north of Hokkaido. 
According to correspondence sent by them to 
the Fi7t Shimpo, the northern town at present 
contains 1,600 houses, with a population of about 
8,000 and is in a very flourishing condition. 
For the last few years, the fishing in the neigh- 
bourhood of Nemuro has been highly profitable, 
and this circumstance has principally contribut- 
ed to the rapid growth of the place. When 
the gentlemen in question arrived there, the 
salmon fishing was in full swing, and, as 
things went then, they think that the fisher- 
men will in the present year have anexceptionally 
good season. During the winter months the port 
of Nemuro is frozen, so that no ship can enter it. 
The prices of most articles are said to be twice 
or thrice as high as they are in Tokyo. Rice 
and sake are, however, as cheap as in the south. 


SPECULATIONS IN RICE. 

A SPECULATIVE boom occurred in the rice 
market owing to the recent gale. On _ the 
morning of the 11th instant rice was quoted in 
Tokyo at 6.90 yen per koku, but the next day, 
after the storm, it rose at once to 7.6 yen, and 
later on not a few buyers were found willing to 
pay 7.17 yen. Of course this sudden leap in 
prices was not based on actual information as to 
the effects of the gale. It was purely specula- 
tive ; and, indeed, when news did come showing 
the true state of affairs in the country districts, 
the speculators found that they had altogether 
miscalculated: the injury inflicted by the storm 
was Virtually trifling. Under such circum- 
stances it may well be supposed that serious 
difficulties faced the persons who had contracted 
time bargains at figures far above the niarket 
rate, and it seemed at one time as though great 
trouble must ensue. But by good sense and 
the skilful management of the Department of 
Agriculture and Commerce, the affair was satis- 
factorily settled without any appreciable losses 
or gains. 


THE RECENT TYPHOON. 


It will be seen that a letter from Captain Mahl- 
mann, the Harbour-master at Kobe, which 
appears in another column, gives some further 
particulars of last week's typhoon, confirming in 
many respects the story of the latter as told in 
our leading article of Monday. One of the most 
interesting points is that furnished by the extract 
from the log of Captain Swain, whose terrible 
experience in the Vokohama Maru, not less 
than his position off Oshima during the typhoon’s 
passage, show him to have been in the heart of 
the storm, and indeed within a few leagues of 
its vorlex. From his log it appears that at 3.45 
p.m. on the rth, when the centre was passing 
near him, the barometer on board the Yokohama 
Maru fell to 27.70 inches. Aneroids are sel- 
dom quite trustworthy on the lower range of 
their scales, and it would not be safe to rely too 
strictly on the figures thus given. But, even if 
a liberal allowance be made for index-error, it 
is evident that we must accept as a fact that the 
glass fell to below 28 inches, a point very rarely 
reached, even in the vortex of a whirling storm. 
At Tsu, as we explained on Monday Iast, the 
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lowest reading was 28.47 inches when the centre 
swept over that town. This is nearly eight- 
tenths of an inch higher than the minimum 
observed by Captain Swain, four hours earlier, 
when at sea outside of the vortex; and the 
comparison goes to confirm the point mentioned 
in our article—that a typhoon’s entry on to the 
land is often accompanied by a diminution of 
depression. Another particular adduced by us 
on Monday—namely, that this typhoon illus- 
trated the oft-observed fact of the wind-violence 
being less in the hinder than in the forward sec- 
- tion—is confirmed by the observations of Cap- 
tains Mahlmann and Swain, though with them 
the change was much less abrupt than that 
reported three or four hours later from Tsu. 
Captain Mahlmann has made shrewdly close 
surmises as to the course of the storm when ap- 
proaching Japan, and the place of its centre’s 
first entry on to the land. The time-coinci- 
dences afforded by his Tables are also excellent. 
And, though he is not quite at one with us in 
his inferences on two or three other details, it 
is only fair to say that the facts put forth in our 
discussion were deduced from a much larger 
assemblage of observations. © 


THE FOREIGN JUDGES. 
Some little light should be beginning to dawn 
upon the minds of the agitators represented by 
the Zokyd Shimpé, but they remain apparently 
as dark as ever. Certain persons believed, 
writes that journal, that the Government of the 
United States had resolved to refuse ratification 
of the new Treaty with Japan on the ground 
that it is opposed to the American Constitution, 
but according to information obtained from a 
citizen of the United States, the real crux 
consists in the difficulty of carrying out the 
Treaty without violating either the Japanese 
Constitution or the terms of the agreement it- 
self. For according to the Japanese Constitu- 
tion all persons officiating as Judges in Japan 
must be Japanese—we are quoting the ‘Téky6 
journal—and if, in order to satisfy this condition, 
the foreign legal experts whom it is proposed 
to employ be naturalized in Japan, then the 
terms of the Treaty will not be carried out, since 
it is there provided that foreign Judges must 
sit upon the bench of the Supreme Court. The 
Shimpo, having complacently attributed these 
marvellous misstatements to an American, 
proceeds to explain that it has made a dis- 
covery, It had supposed that the naturalization 
law now in process of compilation was intended 
to meet the case of the foreign legal experts, 
but it finds now that the naturalization law has 
no connection at all with the Treaty, being in 
fact a piece of general legislation necessitated 
by considerations of an independent character. 
What then is to be done about the Con- 
stitutional difficulty? asks the Téky6 journal. 
We (Fapan Mail) take upon ourselves to answer 
very simply, nothing. There is nothing to be 
done fora very good reason, namely, no Con- 
stitutional difficulty exists at all. Itis directly 
opposed to the truth to say that the Constitution 
limits the office of Judge in Japan to Japanese 
subjects. It is also contrary to the truth— 
though this is another affair—to assert that the 
Treaty provides for the employment of “ foreign 
Judges.” If the Zékys Shimpé is resolved not 
‘to master the very rudiments of the subject it 
discusses, it cannot expect to command a large 
share of public respect. 


THE ‘JIS1 SHIMPO” ON JOURNALISTIC 
ETIQUETTE. 
Tue Fit Shimpo thinks that we have acted im- 
properly because, referring to its arguments on 
the subject of the University, we mentioned 
Mr. Fukuzawa by name. Our contemporary 
even goes so far as to say that, did it not deem 
such a course beneath its dignity, it might re- 
taliate by conducting. an inquisition into the 
affairs of the editor of the Fapan Afari, and the 
circumstances of his private and official relations, 
and publishing the results of its researches. We 
have read this protest of the 747% Shimpo with 
astonishment, first because it embodies a veiled 
threat not less unworthy, we think, of a great 
journal than its execution would be paltry, and, 


secondly, because the offence attributed to our- 
selves seems to have no real existence. We 
readily acknowledge that according to the code 
of journalistic etiquette now observed by the 
best newspapers, the personality of an editor is 
kept out of sight and his name out of print. 
How much solid basis of sound sense such a 
code possesses, we need not stop to enquire. 
It is enough for our present purpose that we re- 
cognise and obey it. But between Mr. Fuku- 
zawa, the distinguished Japanese authority 
on educational questions, the distinguished Ja- 
panese orator, the distinguished Japanese philo- 
sopher, and Mr. Fukuzawa, the editor of the 
Fiji Shimpo, we make an emphatic difference. 
We do not even know that Mr. Fukuzawa does 
himself edit the ¥z// Shimpo. We only know 
that he controls it, and that it is supposed to 
represent his views. When then the F7/ 
Shimpo ventilates certain opinions on educa- 
tional matters, we accept them as backed by all 
the weight of Mr. Fukuzawa’s authority, and 
in thus accepting them we have no more in- 
tention of treating our contemporary with dis- 
respect or without regard to etiquette, than we 
should have if we mentioned the name of sucha 
renowned economist a M. Paul Le Roy Beaulieu 
in alluding to the doctrines of the journal he edits. 
This is the penalty of greatness. ‘A city that 


jis set on a hill cannot be hid.” Small men 


like ourselves are suffered to hide our identity 
behind the editorial “we,” and to borrow from the 
plural pronoun respect that our revealed per- 
sonality could not command. It cannot be so 
with Mr. Fukuzawa. He hasa public reputa- 
tion quite independent of his newspaper, and 
it was for that reason that we mentioned him by 
name, an act certainly not meant to be discour- 
teous and for which, since the Fiz Shimpo 
has construed it in an offensive sense, we ex- 
press our frankregret. At the same time we 
beg our- contemporary to understand that no 
honest inquisition into our own private or pub- 
lic affairs could give us the smallest concern, 
and that the use of such undignified insinua- 
tions ill becomes a newspaper undertaking to 
expound the laws of journalistic etiquette. 


FOLLY SEEKING RECOGNITION. 


We admire the pertinacity of the Japan Herald. 
Ridicule does not shake its obstinacy, nor do 
repeated convictions of the silliest hallucinations 
disturb its dogged resolution to go on saying 
the thing that isn't. It has rashly pledged itself 
to an imaginary reading of the Japanese Consti- 
tution, and it persists in ventilating the fantasy, 
with the evident hope that people may be at last 
weatied inlo regarding it as at least honest in its 
assumption of stupidity. .It is very hard to be 
driven to such straits; very painful to be obliged 
to jingle cap and bells or accept the alternative 
of being dubbed a knave. However, our con- 
temporary has made his own choice, and since 
he prefers to have his readers doubt his sanity 
rather than his sincerity, we shall do him the 
grace to assist that result. ‘“‘ The condition pre- 
cedent.to the appointment to a government office 
in Japan,” he writes, “is that every candidate 
must be a Japanese subject or he is unqualified.” 
Novy this is absolutely untrue. The Constitution 
contains no such provision. What the Consti- 


tution says is that all Japanese subjects shall be 


equally eligible for civil and military offices in 
Japan, but it nowhere declares a man unquali- 
fied for office unless he isa Japanese. Irishmen 
are eligible for civil service appointments in 
Great Britain ; Scotchmen may sit on the bench. 
But it does not follow that everyone is unquali- 
fied to be a civil seryant unless he is an Irish- 
man, or that only Scots may discharge judicial 
functions. The Herald is incapable of appre- 
ciating this simple distinction. Hence its first 
title to imbecility. Its second is contained in 
the reason it assigns for its first. ‘Count Ito 
expressly states,” it writes, ‘“‘that the right of 
being appointed to office is ‘not extended to 
aliens.’” But no one has ever pretended that 
itis. Frenchmen and Germans are often ap- 
pointed to professorships in English colleges; 
Englishmen hold commissions in the Turkish 
Navy; Dutchmen have been enrolled on the 
British Consular staff. But that does not prove 


that either Frenchmen, or Germans, or English- 
men, or Dutchmen have the righ? to receive any 
such appointments. His Majesty the Emperor of 
Japan, in order to the better carrying out of the 
provisions of the Constitution, and in order to 
the re-establishment of the national indepen- 
dence, may appoint certain foreigners to dis- 
charge judicial functions in his empire. But 
foreigners do not thus acquire the righ? to be 
so appointed, neither do they acquire the right 
to be counted eligible for office in Japan equally 
with Japanese. The Herald is incapable of 
appreciating this simple distinction. Hence 
its second title to imbecility. On the whole, we 
think that it has fairly made out its case, and 
we trust that it will be sensible of our endea- 
vours to assist it. 


MORE LOSS OF LIFE BY INUNDATIONS. 
Ir the Fij Shimpo is to be credited, another 
event has been added to the dreadful series of 
visitations which will make the present year 
memorable among Japanese. According to our 
Tokyo contemporary, the coast of Owari and 
Mikawa in the Gulf of Owari, and of Miyagi 
Prefecture near Shiogama, were visited on the 
11th inst, by huge waves, which swept away 
many houses and caused much loss of life, no 
less than 800 persons having been drowned in 
Mikawa and Owari, and 250 in Miyagi. It was 
on the rith that the typhoon visited a great 
part of the main island of Japan, and the waves 
that wrought destruction at two points on the 
sea-coast so widely apart were no doubt a part 
of the storm. The Hoch# Shimbun also reports 
that in the evening of the same day heavy rains 
caused the rivers in Mie Prefecture to overflow 
or break their embankments, and inundate the 
neighbouring country. Some 600 persons are 
said to have lost their lives. Mie Prefecture is 
also on the Owari gulf. 
ae 

The Mainichi has the following later news : 
—Heavy rains were experienced in the vicinity 
of Hazugori, Mikawa province, on the afternoon 
of the 11th instant, and about 8.30 p.m. a large 
tidal wave invaded the sea coast. Many embank- 
ments were destroyed and the sea soon spread 
inland. The wave is said to have been 15 feet 
in height in Yoshidamura. , A large number of 
buildings were carried away in various villages 
and much loss of life caused. In Oguri-Shin- 
den, 23 houses were swept away and of go per- 
sons 54 were killed. In Koyabumura over 40 
houses were carried away, and out of 250 per- 
sons 60 are missing. In Ikutamura 120 
houses were carried away, and 20 others 
were crushed, 40 persons being drowned. In 
Yoshidamura, out of 650 houses 350 were swept 
away, and out of 3,260 persons 428 lost their 
lives. In Tobamura, out of 220 houses and 
1,130 of a population, 12 houses were crushed 
and 40 persons were killed. The total number 
of bodies recovered is 369, and 250 persons are 
still missing. 


THE “JICHI” PARTY AND THE INDEPENDENT 
CONSERVATIVES. 
It is now rumoured in certain quarters that the 
Fichi party and the Independent Conservatives 
have agreed to coalesce. This rumour origi- 
nated when the report spread a few weeks ago 
that the leaders of the two parties (Count Inouye 
and Viscount Torio respectively) had met at some 
restaurant at Shimbashi, whence they hired a 
boat, pulled off to the Sumidagawa, and en- 
gaged in a consultation. The Choya Shimbun 
alludes to this rumour in a series of leading 
articles, and points out that nothing could be 
more strange than this reported union of the 
Fichi party and the Independent Conservative 
party, which are in their nature diametrically 
opposed to each other; the former party being 
composed of men who are eager to introduce 
Western civilization, while the latter consists of 
those who are as eager to preserve the national 
spirit—one a party of shrewd and quick-witted 
statesmen and business folks, and the other a 
party of stout-hearted soldiers. Our contempo- 
rary, however, seems to take it for granted that the 
report of their union is trustworthy, and tries to 
account for the apparent anomaly by hinting 
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that, as the Conservatives want capital very 
badly, it may be the money of the Fchz-fo that 
has turned their heads. The Choya, however, 
is, in our opinion, too hasty in concluding that 
the parties mentioned have agreed to unite, for 
such a contingency is entirely beyond the horizon 
of ordinary imagination. 


THE PEOPLE OF KAWACHI AND THE REDUCTION 

OF THE LAND TAX. 
THE recent reduction of the Land Tax has 
naturally awakened no little enthusiasm in the 
districts where the change is most felt. The 
people of Kawachi, for example, chose a repre- 
sentative in the person of Mr. Higashi-o Heitaro 
and sent him to the Osaka City Government 
carrying a letter addressed to H.E. Count Ma- 
tsukata, Minister of State for Finance. The 
document translated runs thus :—‘ In connec- 
tion with the promulgation of Law No. 22 on 
the 27th of last month, I have the honour to 
state that Iam deputed to convey to His Ex- 
cellency Count Matsukata the people of Kawa- 
chi’s most grateful acknowledgment of the 
benevolence of His Majesty the Emperor. 
Among the universal rejoicings caused by the 
promulgation of this law, those of the farmers 
of the province of Kawachi are especially heart- 
felt, for they had already made strenuous efforts 
to obtain a reduction of the Land Tax. To 
them, therefore, the present accomplishment of 
their desires is a matter of the greatest thankful- 
ness. They fully appreciate that they owe this 
boon to the grace of their Sovereign and the Go- 
vernment’s sympathy with the people’s condition, 
but they feel that something is also due to the 
exertions of their local officials. I am there- 
fore commissioned by them to add that they 
pray for the long life and prosperity of the offi- 
cials who have thus assisted them, and that they 
will never forget such kindness.” It must be 
very pleasant for Count Matsukata to receive 
memorials of this nature. We also desire to 
add our congratulations, for certainly the ad- 
ministration of the country’s finances under 
Count Matsukata’s direction is worthy of all 
praise. 


LONG-EARED LOGIC. 
SPEAKING of the foreigners now in the service 
of Japan and discharging judicial functions, the 
Japan Herald says :—‘ By article 76 of the 
Law of Finance, all existing contracts are made 
binding, the Diet itself having no power to 
abrogate them except with the assent of the 
Government.” In other words, the Herald 
maintains that any contracts made by Japan with 
individuals before the Constitution becomes 
operative, will remain binding in spite of the 
Constitution. But the same authority holds that 
the Constitution, which has not yet gone into 
force, deprives the Government of the power of 
engaging itself by treaty to employ legal ex- 
perts of foreign origin for the discharge of judi- 
cial functions. It appears, therefore, that 
whereas the Government is free to employ fo- 
reigners at its own discretion, it is not free to 
employ them by agreement with another State. 
Such is the logic of our contemporary. 


THE DONCASTER ST. LEGER. 
Tue St. Leger came off on the r1th inst., but 
the message bringing the result has been de- 
layed through the wires being down. Very 
little interest attaches to a race where, like a 
whale among minnows, one horse is so far 
above all competitors as to be quoted in the 
betting at 2 to 1 on two months before the 
race. This was the case with Donovan, who 
has now put the seal upon his three-year- 
old form by winning on the Town Moor 
the great classic race of the North. We 
have given Donovan’s pedigree and perform- 
ances on a previous occasion, and will only 
now add the fact that the eleven races 
he won as a two-year-old amounted in stakes 
alone to £16,487 15s., and this sum, added to 
the valuable races he has won this year—to 
say nothing of bets—amounts to a moderate 
fortune, and places the great son of Galopin and 
Mowerina in the exalted position of being “the 
best of his year.” Miguel, a black colt by 
Fernandez—Cream Cheese, belonging to Mr. J. 
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Gretton, was second, but what sort of a 
second we will only learn later on. This 
colt first sported silk at the back-end last 
year, when ‘he won the Rutland Plate by 


other essay—the Middle Park Plate—he was 
nowhere. Davenport started eight times asa 
two-year-old, but never won, and was only placed 
twice. He is a bay colt by Chippendale— 
Hemlock, and belongs to Lord Bradford. There 
were twelve starters in the Leger, a fairly large 
field, considering there was “only one in it,” 
but owners were probably influenced by the 
feeling of having a ‘‘cut in at the crack.” 
Thirty started once, Memnon’s year, and there 
have been 20 and more many times, while an- 
other “‘great crack,” Ormonde, had only six 
opponents. 


THE PRIVATE UNIVERSITY SCHEME. 

Mr. Fuxuzawa’s scheme for a private university 
is nearer practical fulfillment than is generally 
supposed, but whether it is nearer success is 
another question. That some people believe in 
the project is evident from the fact that over yen 
100,000 have been either subscribed or pro- 
mised. That the promoter is convinced of the 
feasibility of his plan cannot be doubted, as he 
has already sent an agent to the United States 
to engage professors for the new university. 
The gentleman entrusted with this mission is 
Mr. A. Knapp, the well-known Unitarian pro- 
pagandist, and he left recently with the intention 
of obtaining three professors at yen 150 each per 
month, Although the amount of salary named 
cannot be absolutely vouched for, that sum has 
been mentioned by several persons who profess to 
know. Mr. Fukuzawa’s original intention was 
to raise yer 500,000, and not to begin till half 
that amount had been secured, but as sub- 
scriptions came in rather tardily, it is 
now proposed to spend the capital at first, 
as the affair is expected in time to become 
self-supporting. Thus it is not at present 
intended to erect new buildings, but to use 
the upstairs class-rooms of the main building of 
the school, and the school classes which are 
crowded out will go into the old class-rooms in 
those buildings in Japanese style which have 
not been in use for a considerable time. It is 
thought, however, if subscriptions flow in when 
some move in the affair becomes talked about 
that new buildings will be commenced. With re- 
ference to Japanese professors, no certain infor- 
mation can be procured, but it is thought that 
the head teachers in the school will lecture in 
the university till such a time as the number of 
students and the funds justify special instructors 
being engaged. 


SAMPLES THROUGH THE POsT. 
Count Goro had not long filled his present 
office before he showed a disposition to inaugu- 
rate reforms in the Postal Department, and 
from information which has reached us it ap- 
pears that a radical change is urgently needed 
in the regulations governing the sending of 
samples by post from Japan. The rules 
by which the officials of the Yokohama Post 
Office are guided in regard to samples do 
not appear to be quite clear even to thein- 
selves—they certainly are not so to the public. 
In a recent case a sample was refused trans- 
mission at the Yokohama Post Office unless it 
was mutilated, when, of course, it would no 
longer be asample, and would receive no atten- 
tion from buyers abroad. In this particular 
instance the article required to be transmitted 
pays no duty on leaving Japan, was to be carried 
on.a British steamer then in harbour, was to be 
transported entirely through British territory, and 
was not liable to duty on reaching England. So 
far as the Authorities are concerned, they are 
not to know whether this sample if sent would 
result in an order for $1,000 or $100,000 worth 
of goods, and we entirely fail to find any reason 
in regulations that make such a case a pos- 
sibility. Merchants here can find other means 
to transmit samples to their clients abroad, 
and can have them carried as cheaply as 
by sample rate through the Post, but the 
methods involve a little more trouble here and 
the delay of a day or two in delivery, the latter 
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obstacle being sometimes a consideration ; but 
if impelled to this course merchants may find it 
worth their while to organise a sample-carrying 
agency that, when properly established, would 
have the effect of reducing the revenue derived by 
the Postal Department from this particular branch 
of business. Looking to the efforts made by 
Japanese manufacturers to extend their export 
trade, it is inconceivable that an_ institution 
that ought to be foremost in giving to the public 
facilities, should, instead, be cumbered with 
regulations that are nothing more than a drag 
upon commercial transactions. 


THE BANK OF JAPAN. 
THE amounts of convertible notes and reserves 
in the Bank of Japan for the week ended the 
14th instant were as follows :— 


Convertists Norgs. Resgrves ano Securitigs. 


. KN. Yen. 
Notes issued ,..... 69,456,341 Gold coin and bullion. 19,8290617 
nance soln a pulice: 28,862,571 

ublic Loan Bonds.,.... 8 

Treasury Bills aS Sane 
Government Bi 1,821,609 
leeds oi. + $1,083,294 
ee _— 
69,456,341 69,456,341 


OF the above total issue of notes, the sum of 
yen 2,217,119 is in the treasury of the Bank, and 
yen 67,239,222 in actual circulation, the latter 
showing an increase of yen 36,047 as com- 


pared with yen 67,203,175 at the end of the 
previous week. 


THE SUSPENSION OF THE “TOKYO SHIMPO.” 
Tue Yokyo Shimpo, which was the first to 
undergo suspension in connection with the treaty 
revision question, has again met with a similar 
fate, its issue of the roth instant having been 
deemed prejudicial to the public peace. At 
present most of the papers and journals in the 
capital that are opposed to the treaty pro- 
gramme of the Minister of State for Foreign 
Affairs are under suspension: to wit, among 
daily papers, the Serron, the Wippon, and the 
Tokyo Shimpo, while among journals properly 
so-called we may mention the Atppon-jin and 
the Hoshu Shinron. A number of provincial 
papers are under the same ban. 


THE RECENT VACANT PROFESSORSHIPS. 

Tue chair of English Literature in Glasgow, 
rendered vacant by Dr. Nichol’s resignation, 
has been filled up by the appointment of Pro- 
fessor A. Bradley, of University College, Liver- 
pool, a half-brother of Dean Stanley’s successor 
at Westminister. Though an unknown man 
when compared with such men as Dowden of 
Dublin University, Mr. Bradley has earned a 
high reputation at Oxford, where he is looked 
upon as the coming man in philosophy. Much 
may therefore be expected of him. Another 
crack Oxford scholar, Mr. G. G. A. Murray, 
succeeds Professor Jebb in the Greek chair. 


THE LATE MAJOR-GENERAL SHINAGAWA. 
Mayor-GENERAL SuHinaGawa, who died on the 
6th instant at Takamatsu in the Province of 
Sanuki, was of the clan of Toyoura, in the Pro- 
vince of Nagato. He had been engaged in 
most of the civil troubles from that of the Restora- 
tion down to that of the late General Saigo. 
Being born in the 2nd year of Kokwa (1845), 
he was a comparatively young officer, and should 
have had before him a tolerably long prospect of 
useful service. 


COUNT INOUYE. 
It has long been rumoured that Count Inouye 
contemplates resigning his post of Minister of 
State for Agriculture and Commerce. The 
Fit Shimpo of the gth instant states that he 
contemplates establishing a banking corpora- 
tion on an extensive scale at Osaka, the prin- 
cipal business of which will be foreign bills 
of exchange. Count Inouye, our contemporary 
further avers, will also engage in foreign trade. 


A NEW ENTERPRISE, 

AccorpineG to the Nicht Nichi Shimbun, Mr. 
Iwasaki Yanosuke has it in contemplation to 
engage in a new enterprise, viz., to establish a 
dockyard and iron foundry. The seat of the 
undertaking will be either Shimonoseki or Moji, 
but no decision has yet been arrived at as to 
choice of locality. 
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PROFESSOR BAELZ ON FEMALE 


EDUCATION. 
nee wenraeenee ry 

T would be difficult, we imagine, to 
compress within the compass of one 
lecture a greater mass of thoroughly use- 
ful and sensible advice than that given by 
Professor BAELZ in his last address to the 
Educational Society, a translation of which 
we publish to-day. Dr. BAELZ has ac- 
quired such eminence in this country, not 
only as a practising physician and teacher 
of the medical art, but also as a philoso- 
pher of large sympathies, deep research, 
and clear insight, that his utterances are 
received by all classes with respectful at- 
tention. The subject of his address is the 
education of women in Japan, and the gist 
of what he says may be summed up ina 
few words—to wit, that the present system 
of female education in Japan is such that 
mental qualities are being developed at 
the expense of physical, and that racial de- 
terioration is being brought about as surely 
as though the atmosphere of the coun- 
try were charged with unwholesome gases, 
or the food of the people deprived of half 
of its nutritive constituents. This is a 
very serious statement, and, coming from 
such an authority as Dr. BAELZ, it ought 
to engage the earnest attention of the re- 
sponsible authorities. A woman’s first 
function in life is to bear children. Per- 
sons who advocate her admission to the 
sphere of masculine duties may cavil at 
the assertion, but, as long as the world is 
peopled by denizens of its present type, 
the proposition that the happiness and pro- 
gress of humanity depend upon the bodily 
condition of the mothers who propagate 
is as incontrovertible as the fact that two 
and two make four. Plainly, therefore, the 
prime object of a woman’s existence should 
be to fit herself for this préeminently im- 
portant part. But such is certainly not 
the prime object of the present educators 
of Japanese females of the upper and 
middle classes. In their endeavour to 
raise the mental status of woman so that 
she may play a large vé/e in the intellec- 
tual life of her husband, and thus attain a 
higher domestic status, they have to some 
extent lost sight of that far more vital 
question, the national physique. Dr. 
BAELZ reminds them of their fatal error. 
He point out that the importance of phy- 
sical exercise is even greater in Japan 
than in Europe, for the nature of Japa- 
nese food is such that, while to persons 
taking regular and vigorous exercise 
it furnishes a wholesome strengthening 
diet, to persons leading a sedentary life it 
becomes indigestible and even deleterious. 
To appreciate the truth of this distinction 
we need only compare the upper and 
lower classesin Japan. The latter, though 
not, on the whole, of large stature, are 
excellently developed, healthy, and mus- 
cular. The former are feeble, stunted, and 
dyspeptic. The same food, or virtually 


the same, gives health and strength to 
those, but keeps these debilitated and 
ailing. Exactly the opposite is seen in 
Western countries, England for example. 
There the advantage in point of strength 
and endurance is with the upper classes, 
except of course in cases where abnormal 
causes operate. The Japanese have not 
been blind to the expediency of improving 
the physical condition of their race. A 
few years ago we used to hear much dis- 
cussion on this subject, but, though sound 
conclusions were often arrived at, they 
have not been carried into practice. The 
simple expedient of applying recognised 
methods to available materials remains 
untried. Instead of seeking, by the in- 
fallible processes of exercise and hygiene, 
to develop the physique of the mothers of 
the next generation, the scheme of their 
education is such that they are destined to 
make nervous, hysterical wives, and feeble 
mothers. Their husbands are doomed to 
the domestic misery of querulous, sickly 
helpmeets, and puny, ailing offspring. Yet 
the nominal object of this education is to 
strengthen the position of the wife in the 
household, by bringing her into closer 
intellectual sympathy with her husband. 
No scheme could be better calculated to 
defeat its own ends. A man does not 
want his house to be a class-room ora 
lecture-hall. When he returns from his 
office or his store, what he looks for is a 
bright-faced, healthy wife, and ruddy, cheer- 
ful children. The best possible way to 
drive him to his club, or to less creditable 
pastimes, is to furnish his house with a 
wife whose tears are always ready to brim 
over, and with children perpetually in a 
state of physic. The health of a fully 
developed woman depends upon the life 
she leads as a girl. If she neglects her 
body for the sake of her mind between 
the ages of fourteen and eighteen, the 
elasticity and .resources of youth may 
avert any immediately injurious conse- 
quences, but inevitably she will break 
down when subjected to the strain of 
child-bearing. It is curious to reflect 
upon the changes that Japanese customs 


thave undergone in respect of female 


education. In the days when the 
military struggle for existence and su- 
premacy set a premium upon muscular 
manhood, women took part in martial 
exercises, and so developed their physi- 
que as to contribute their full share to 
the production of lusty children. Then 
ensued, under the TOKUGAWA rule, a 


‘gradual enervation of the samurat class, 


and, as men grew puny and effeminate, 
their taste turned to fragile, delicate 
women. Education adapted itself to this 
tendency. Indoor accomplishments only 
were taught to women, and the idea of 
taking exercise for exercise’s sake passed 
completely out of view for both sexes. 
In either direction, therefore, the stamina 
of the race suffered, and the results are 
patent. Finally, when feudalism fell, the 


one cry was intellectual progress. The 
male youth of the nation abandoned them- 
selves entirely to the pursuit of know- 
ledge, until their very eyes were worn 
out by the earnestness of their effort. 
By and bye, the problem of elevating the 
status of women also offered itself for 
solution, and the methods chosen were 
scholastic education, the adoption of 
Western costume, and the introduction 
of Western social usages, including danc- 
ing. With the theory of all this we 
have never failed to sympathise, but in re- 
spect of the practice our views have been 
precisely those now expressed by Dr. 
BAELZ. We do not believe that the 
vicarious advantages of foreign female 
costutne—if there be any—support com- 
parison with its actual disadvantages gua 
costume. We do not believe that foreign 
dancing approaches that of Japan in grace, 
healthfulness, and morality. And, above 
all, we do not believe that the way to 
secure better and more faithful treatment 
for wives is to render domestic life miser- 
able by the presence of frail, hysterical 
women, and ailing, querulous children. It 
is hard, perhaps, to write thus of the great 
efforts Japan is making in a cause undoubt- 
edly noble. But hers is essentially a case 
where the danger of running to extremes 
has to be squarely stated. Warnings 
such as those uttered by Professor BAELZ 
are of incalculable value, and we trust that 
his powerful words, backed by the weight 
of his scientific authority, will command 
public attention. 


THE TYPHOON OF LAST WEEK. 
—_q—_____—- 

HE ‘storm which swept over Central 

and Northern Japan on Wednesday 

and Thursday last was a true and character- 
istic typhoon, the comparative sobriety of 
its behaviour here having been due only 
to the fact that its centre was never within 
a hundred nmtiles of us. All day on.Tues- 
day, the roth, the weather in Kiushiu was 
very suspicious, and the storm seems to 
have been approaching Japan rapidly from 
the southward, along a course passing 
between the Riukiu and Bonin Islands, 
thus displaying the well-known disposition 
of these meteors to cling to the path of 
the Kuro Shiwo, or. warm current of Japan. 
By six o’clock on the morning of the r1th, 
the centre had probably reached to Lati- 
tude 30° N., Longitude 134° E.—v.e., toa 
point some 240 sea-miles north-east of 
Oshima (Riukiu), and about the same dis- 
tance from Nagasaki and Wakayama in Kii 
—the barometer now falling heavily at all 
the southern stations. At 2 p.m. it was ap- 
proaching the Kii Channel, travelling north- 
north-east. Two hours later it took to the 
land, near Oshima at the entrance of the 
channel. And by eight in the evening it 
had reached Tsu, in Ise, on the shore of 
the Owari Gulf, up to which point its 
average rate of translation had been about 
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23 nautical miles an hour. Thereafter it 
pursued its way north-north-eastward, in a 
straight or nearly straight line and with 
highly accelerated velocity, passing over 
or close to Nagoya, Gifu, Zenkoji, Niigata, 
and, Akita. Inclining more to the east- 
ward from Akita, it cut obliquely across 
this main island of Japan, and passed to 
the sea near Hachinohe, some 70 miles 
south of Shiriya-saki, the north-east cape, 
early on Thursday morning, its course for 
the rest of that day lying along the south- 
east coast of Hokkaido. From Tsu to 
Hachinohe the speed of translation of the 
vortex was no less than about 46 nautical 
miles per hour. 

What the maximum velocity of the wind 
may have been in the heart of the storm 
cannot be stated accurately, owing to the 
absence of anemometrical observations 
along the central track. From Tsu “ force 
6” (hurricane force) is reported as having 
prevailed from 2 p.m. to 6 p.m. onthe 11th. 
But ‘force 6” means avelocity of 60 statute 
miles per hour, ‘or more”; and, as thé 
velocity in Tokyo reached to as high as 58 
miles per hour, it may be inferred that the. 
wind-force near the centre was very con- 
siderably greater. In the typhoon of the 
4th of October, 1880, for example, the 
vortex of which passed over Tokyo, a velo- 
city of 107 miles per hour was recorded at 
the Imperial Observatory. It is interest- 
ing to note that a phenomenon not un- 
common in whirling storms—namely, a 
greater wind-violence in the anterior 
than in the posterior section—was well 
illustrated by the observations at Tsu 
on Wednesday evening. There the 
wind changed from “” east, force 6”’ before 
the passage of the centre to ‘north-west, 
force 2 only” after it. In Tokyo the wind 
veered gradually from S.E. at 1 p.m. on 
the 11th to S.S.E. at 7 p.m., S. at 10 p.m., 
and S.S.W. five hours later. Of barome- 
tric readings, the lowest is reported from 
Tsu, where, at the passage of the centre, 
the mercury had fallen to 28.47 inches 
(723 mm.). Though not an abnormal read- 
ing, this was about equal to the average 
depression in typhoon vortexes. At Tsu 
also was the most rapid observed fall of 
the barometer, namely, 0.71 in. (18 mm.) 
in six hours. At Wakayama the lowest 


of typhoons, was well marked on this oc- 
casion. While roaming over its favourite 
sporting-ground the ocean, which is also 
the place of its birth, a normal typhoon 
maintains an approximately circular shape, 
and is free to indulge to the full in the 
display of its worst and most terrible 
powers. But, when impelled by the dis- 
tribution of surrounding pressures, and 
other causes, to follow. a path over 
a continent or any large mass of land, 
it usually undergoes, so to _ speak, 
more or less demoralization. There is 
often a change of shape, accompanied 
perhaps by a diminution of gradient and 
depression, and occasionally by a reduc- 
tion of size. Cases are known of typhoons 
having been split into two separate whirl- 
winds, or even annihilated, by colliding 
with mountain chains; and sometimes 
complete dispersion follows very shortly 
after their entry on to the mainland of 
China. Last week’s storm, nearly circular 
in shape when its centre first touched 
land at the Kii peninsula, soon became 
elongated to a more or less elliptical 
form, having major and minor axes whose 
lengths were in the ratio of about 3 to 
2; and, by the time the vortex reached 
the north of the island, after 500 miles of 
travel over the Japanese highlands and 
plains, the outer periphery of the meteor 
had become yet more irregular in shape. 
Lastly, the storm under consideration 
confirmed the already collected evidence 
that typhoons visiting Japan in autumn 
are wont to race over the country at much, 
higherspeeds than those which prevail in the 
hot summer months. To take, for example, 
the typhoon which immediately preceded 
it—that, namely, of the 19th and 2oth of 
last month—the velocity of translation on 
the first day was no greater than six nau- 
tical miles per hour, while for the whole 
passage across Japan the mean hourly 
velocity was only 10.5 nautical miles, in- 
stead of about 4o miles as on this occasion. 


principle would be a complete anomaly. 
Nevertheless the $277 Shimpo, unless we 
greatly misunderstand it, adovocates this 
principle. Our contemporary writes thus: 
— We hold that public funds should not 
beapplied tothe purpose of giving education * 
the object of which is the acquisition of 
a means of self-support. The medical 
students in the University become doc- 
tors; the law students become barristers 
or officials; the engineering students be- 
come technical experts. We would ask 
the Fapan Mail whether all these do not 
study with the design of supporting them- 
selves, and.not for the sake of learning 
alone. Japanese fathers and elder bro- 
thers, though they may be poor, under- 
stand the duty of providing educa- 
tion for their sons and younger bro- 
thers. They adapt this education, however, 
to their individual circumstances. It is 
not the duty of a nation to spend the pub- 
lic funds recklessly in providing education 
which shall enable poor students to obtain 
some means of livelihood. Even though 
the present University were abolished, sons 
and younger brothers would not lack a place 
of education: a substitute for the Daigaku 
would be forthcoming. The responsibility 
of providing a university for the cultivation 
of learning that aims at something higher 
than the physical support of students, cer- 
tainly devolves on the Government. On 
these lines the present University might 
be reformed, but we hold that to spend 
public money on it with its present or- 
ganization is deplorable. A really high- 
class University is a national neces- 
sity, a national honour. To form such 
a university, to make it the nursery 
of great scholars, of noble principles and 
of inventive genius, is a patriotic duty of the 
highest order. * * * All this we have 
explained before, and we can only con- 
clude either that the Fapan Mail has not 
grasped the import of our arguments, or 
that, not being thoroughly acquainted 
with Japanese affairs, it has simply trans- 
cribed the opinions expressed by others.” 
Well, we frankly confess that, in part at 
any rate, the $7272 Shimpo’s conclusion is 
correct. We have zot grasped the import 
of its arguments, not do we yet grasp it. 
For we are quite at a loss to conceive how 


THE UNIVERSITY QUESTION. 
——_—_—___4—____ 
UPPOSE it decided that a university 
supported in great part at public 
expense should be open only to students 


reading was 28.74 in. (730 mm.), at 4 p.m. 
on the 11th; and at Osaka it was 28.82 
in., at6 p.m. In Tokyo the minimum was 
29.18 in. (741 mm.), at 11 p.m., the centre 
of the storm having been at that time 
about 127 miles distant, and situated be- 
tween Asamayama and the westcoast. The 
barometric gradient does not seem to have 
been very steep. It is generally less so, 
indeed, on the land than on the sea. The 
rainfall, on the other hand, was great, the 
maximum—seven inches in eight hours— 
having occurred at that much-to-be-pitied 
place Wakayama, while at Miyako in 
Rikuchiu 6.73 inches fell in sixteen hours. 

The deformation resulting from passage 
over the land, which is a common feature 


whose studies are not directed by the 
motive of self-advancement or self-sup- 
port, how many youths would be fairly 
entitled to.enter such an institution? If 
any man is so fortunate as to be able to 
ignore the great first principle of all human 
action, namely self-interest, he must 
be a person of independent means and 
must moreover be blessed with exception- 
ally altruistic instincts. For such a man 
an endowed university is quite superflu- 
ous. If he can afford to devote his life to 
purely philanthropic purposes, he can cer- 
tainly afford to pay for his own education 
without any recourse to State aid or pri- 
vate benevolence. It follows, therefore, 


that a university founded on the above 


practical expression could be given to our 


contemporary’s scheme for an ideal uni- 


versity. What would be the curriculum of 


study, and what means could possibly be 
adopted to 


provide against students’ 
using the institution for those selfish 
purposes which the ji Shimpo de- 
sires to exclude? We search the history 
of all countries in vain for any precedent. 
Nowhere and in no age has the $iji’s 
programme been carried out with even 
partial success. The motive of State 
contributions to educational purposes is to 
raise the general standard of learning. 
There is no question of improving the 
moral status of the people without improv- 
ing their physical also, neither is there any 
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idea of contributing to the world’s quota 
of abstract knowledge without regard to 
practical applications of that knowledge. 
The welfare and prosperity of a nation 
depend infinitely more on the ability and 
‘education of its merchants, its technical 
experts, its barristers, and its practical 
men generally, than upon the degree of 
erudition of its savants and its philoso- 
phers. Ifthe State is to assist either, it 
must necessarily choose the former. The 
$i7i Shimpo's doctrine, if we apprehend it 
justly, is that education for private pur- 
poses should be provided at private ex- 
pense, and that education for public 
purposes only should be assisted by the 
State. Asan abstract principle this seems 
to accord with the fitness of things, but it 
is precisely one of these doctrines which, 
for all the truth they apparently embody, 
are quite incapable of practical application. 
It is possible that the organization of the 
present University might be improved. 
As to that we say nothing at present. But 
we do emphatically assert that any at- 
tempt to enforce the doctrine of confining 
State aid to universities for the education 
of students whose learning is not to con- 
tribute anything to their pecuniary sup- 
port or personal ambition, would end in a 
fiasco. Possibly we misunderstand the 
Fiji Shimpo. If so, we shall be glad to 
be corrected. And we shall be still further 
pleased if, instead of contenting itself with 
stating general principles, our contempor- 
ary will explain how those principles are to 
be carried into practice—what sort of curri- 
culum the proposed university should 
have; by what scheme of organization 
students seeking to utilize the knowledge 
acquired there as a means of livelihood 
could be excluded; and finally, what part 
such a university could really be expected 
to play in the practical life of the nation. 


CURRENT POLITICAL TALK. 
———_——__———_ 

UMOURS of intended changes in the 

Cabinet continue to be rife in the capi- 
tal. The $177 Shimposays that, according to 
latest information, the reported Ministerial 
changes will take place on the arrival of 
Count YAMAGATA from his foreign tour. 
Count YAMAGATA is expected in the capi- 
tal by the end of the present month. 
The Yomiuri Shimbun, one of the sup- 
porters of Count OKUMA’sS programme, 
states that, according toa letter received 
from Count YAMAGATA by some of his 
colleagues, the Count strongly urges the 
necessity of revising the existing treaties ; 
but the public in general is doubtful as to 
the attitude that may be ultimately as- 
sumed by him with regard to this ques- 
tion. Count INOUYE is also a centre of 
much gossip. It has generally been ru- 
_ moured that he contemplates the establish- 
ment of a big banking corporation, The 
Fit Shimpo uow states that, in certain 
quarters, the reported resignation of the 


Minister of Agriculture and Commerce 
is received with unreserved confidence, 
and that he will organize a large political 
party on resigning his post. As to his 
successor, our contemporary mentions a 
rumour that either Mr. MuTsu, Japanese 
Minister at Washington, or Mr. TANAKA, 
Japanese Minister at Paris, will be se- 
lected. However much or however little 
accuracy may be attributed to these fore- 
casts, a feeling certainly prevails that the 
Cabinet does not find itself sufficiently 
united to conduct the business of the 
State with entire success. 
opponents of Treaty Revision declare that 


the element of friction. 


‘ment his 
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Perhaps this uncertainty should not exist. 
But when the choice awaiting a statesman’s 
decision lies between a modification of his 
supposed views, with the result of seeing 
himself placed at. the head of a united 
Cabinet, and adherence to those views, 
with the result of finding his own position 
relatively unimproved in respect of his 
colleagues and theirs sensibly weakened 
in respect of the general functions of 
government, the public may well hesitate 
to predict in which direction the pendulum 
will swing. We, at all events, refrain 
from prophesying anything. Before the 
middle of October, speculation will pro- 
bably be replaced by the evidence of ac- 
complished facts. Our business at present 
is to hope that impending eventualities 
may be directed in accordance with the 
country’s best interests, and that, in the 
formation of a strong, united Cabinet, 
nothing may be sacrificed of the achieve- 
ments Japan has placed to her credit 
during the past twelve months. 


Of course the 


Count OKuUMA’S programme constitutes 
But although 
events growing out of that programme, or 
connected with the methods of some of 
its supporters, may have engendered 
umbrage, a more general explanation 
appears to be applicable. It must have 
been observed by all readers of the 
vernacular press, or even of the transla- 
tions published in these columns from 
time to time, that Count INOUYE is 
regarded as the pivot of the situation. 
To his resignation it is that politicians 
look for the disruption which must precede 
a remarshalling of the nation’s leaders, 
The fact is a striking evidence of the in- 
fluence attaching to Count INOUYE’S in- 
tellect and character. Without regarding 
him as an immediate successor to the post 
of Sori Daijin, the public nevertheless 
recognises that among all the statesmen 
of the day he is perhaps least disposed to 
submit tamely to an unworkable situation. 
From the moment that he sees himself 
included in a Cabinet the members of 
which are no longer sufficiently unanimous 
to administer the affairs of the Empire 
strongly and resolutely, from that mo- 
countrymen know that his 
continuance in such a Cabinet becomes 
impossible. But, on the other hand, Count 
INOUYE is the last man in the world to 
destroy even a semblance of cohesion un- 
less he can look to replace it by a reality. 
He is quite capable of sacrificing himself, 
as he did after the failure of Treaty Revi- 
sion in 1887, but he is too shrewd to make 
fruitless sacrifices, and too keen a politician 
to subserve the practical to the sentimental. 
If he takes the decided step attributed to 
him, we may be sure either that a large 
reconstruction of the Government will 
follow speedily, or that there will be quickly 
organised outside the Government an 
opposition stronger than anything yet wit- 
nessed. It would not be difficult to indi- 
cate the leading members of such an 
opposition, but we must ask our readers 
to make the analysis for themselves. As 
to the first hypothesis, the reconstruction 
of the Cabinet, it will be observed that 
Count YAMAGATA’S return is anticipated 
as the signal for decisive action, and fur- 
ther, that the Count’s attitude with respect 
to questions which have been pushed to 
the front during his absence, is uncertain. 


AGNOSTICISM AND CHRISTIANITY. 
See ig 
La Résumé, ] 
I. : 

HERE has just been concluded, in the 
columns of the Nineteenth Century 
and the Fortnightly Reniew, one of the 
most remarkable controversies of this or 
any other age—remarkable not alone for 
the ability displayed, but also for the effects 
that will probably be exercised on religious 
thought. The controversialists have been 
a Protestant orthodox divine, Dr. WACE, 
Principal of King’s College; Professor 
HUXLEY, one of the leading scientists, 
and the most pronounced agnostic of the 

day, and Mr. MALLOcK. 

Agnosticism being a negative creed, if 
indeed it is correct to call it a creed at all, 
one would suppose that orthodox divines 
could well afford to leave it unmolested 
and trust to the influence of their positive 
doctrines to counteract any bad effects 
exercised on people’s minds by the ag- 
nostic profession of ignorance. But the 
members of the English Church Congress 
evidently thought otherwise. For among 
the phases of unbelief discussed at their 
annual meeting Jast fall was the subject 
of Agnosticism. Dr. WACE read a paper 
in which occurred the following :—'‘ But if 
this be so, for a man to urge, as an escape 
from this article of belief, that he has no 
means of a scientific knowledge of the un- 
seen world, or of the future, is irrelevant. 
His difference from Christians lies not in 
the fact that he has no knowledge of these 
things, but that he does not believe the 
authority on which they are stated. He 
may prefer to call himself an Agnostic ; 
but his real name is an older one—he is an 
Infidel, that is to say, an unbeliever. The 
word infidel, perhaps, carries an unplea- 
sant signification. Perhaps it is right 
that it should. It is, and it ought to 
be, an unpleasant thing for a man to 
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have to say plainly that he does not 
believe in Jesus CHRIST.”! In the pub- 
lished report and the discussion which 
followed, the Bishop of Peterborough is 
represented as using the term “ Cowardly 
Agnosticism !” 

During the months immediately suc- 
ceeding the delivery of the essay, Professor 
HUXLEY was on the Continent, an invalid 
in search of health. Returning from his 
tour with renewed energies, his attention 
was attracted to the Church Congress 
attack on himself and his avowed opinions, 
and, late though it might seem, the import- 
ance of the issues led him to reply to Dr. 
WACE in the pages of the Nineteenth 
Century. 

Professor HUXLEy is careful to state at 
the outset that he speaks for himself alone: 
he is not aware of the existence of any 
sect of Agnostics. He commences his 
reply by pointing out that Dr. WACE’s 
method of defining Agnosticism is a very 
loose one; the question of belief and un- 
belief being distinct from that of know- 
ledge and ignorance. But assuming that 
the difference between Christians and 
Agnostics is only one of belief and un- 
belief, Dr. WACE has no right to say that 
aman denies what Jesus said before the 
preliminary question of what Jesus did 
say is settled. The problem of what he 
did say is one that can only be solved by 
resorting to the methods of the historian 
and the literary critic. To the faith of a 
Christian, taken by itself, Professor Hux- 
LEY maintains that no more value is to be 
attached than to the faith of a Mahomme- 
dan. The great question at issue between 
Christianity and Agnosticism has reference 
to the value of testimony. Professor 
HUXLEY then proceeds to discuss the sub- 
ject-of testimony somewhat fully. He ex- 
amines in detail the story of the devils 
who entered into the herd of swine. He 
shows that the whole narrative is full 
of matter absolutely incredible ; that is, if 
ordinary common-sense is to be allowed to 
guide us. He thus concludes his review 
of the story :—‘ After what has been said, 
I do not think that any sensible man, 
unless he happen to be angry, will accuse 
me of contradicting the Lord and _ his 
Apostles if I reiterate my total disbelief in 
the whole Gadarene story. But, if that 
story is discredited, all the other stories of 
demoniac possession fall under suspicion. 
And if the belief in demons and demoniac 
possession, which forms the sombre back- 
ground of the whole picture of primitive 
Christianity presented to us in the New 
Testament, is shaken, what is to be said 
in any case, of the uncorroborated testi- 
mony of the Gospels with respect to the 
unseen world ?” 


2 This is quoted from Professor Huxley’s article. 
Dr. Wace subsequently denied that he used the 
words “in Jesus Christ.” In asubsequent article 
Professor Huxley says it makes no difference. 
“TE you believe him, you must believe him to be 
what he professed to be—that is, believe in him, 
and if you believe in him, you must necessarily 
believe him,” 


. 


Professor HUXLEY then recurs to the 
term “Infidel” which Dr. WACE is so 
anxious to saddle on him, and maintains 
that before it can be decided whether such 
a term is applicable to him or not, its 
antithetical term ‘Christian’ must be 
defined, which the Professor deems no 
easy task, on account of the many diverse 
sects that have claimed the title. This 
is followed by an extremely interest- 
ing account of the way in which Pro- 
fessor HUXLEY arrived at his present 
convictions on the subject under dispute 
and of the origin of the term “ agnostic,” 
which, as was already known to a good 
many, originated with himself. He then 
proceeds to show that Dr. WACE’s remark 
bearing on the confession of a man’s be- 
lief (‘It is, and it ought to be, an un- 
pledsant thing for a man to have to say 
plainly that he does not believe in JEsuS 
CHRIST”) is absolutely immoral; that it 
ought of to be unpleasant for any man to 
say anything which hesincerely believes. It 
may be unpleasant, observes Professor 
HUXLEY, for a soldier to go into action, 
but a court-martial would make short 
work of an officer who promulgated the 
doctrine that a soldier ought to feel his 
duty unpleasant. In reference to the un- 
pleasantness to which Dr. WACE refers, 
Professor HUXLEY, while admitting that 
the breaking away from old beliefs must 
necessarily be disagreeable, maintains that 
this is compensated to a certain extent by 
what is gained—by freedom from all the 
unnatural restaints that orthodox belief 
involves. ‘People who talk about the 
comforts of belief,’ .says Professor Hux- 
LEY, ‘forget its discomforts ; they ignore 
the fact that the Christianity of the 
churches is something more than faith in 
the ideal personality of Jesus, which they 
create for themselves, p/us so much as 
can be carried into practice, without dis- 
organising civil society, of the maxims of 
the Sermon on the Mount. Trip in morals 
or in doctrine (especially in doctrine) 
withont due repentance or retraction, or 
fail to get properly baptized before you 
die, and a plébiscite of the Christians of 
Europe, if they were true to their creeds, 
would affirm your everlasting damnation 
by an immense majority.” As for the 
nature of what is called faith, whether it 
be faith in an ideal or faith in a person, 
its existence, the Professor contends, 
is no evidence whatever of the objective 
reality of that in which the trust is 
placed. Neither do its beneficial effects 
depend on its object being real. Faith 
cannot be taken as evidence of truth. A 
man may believe that his friend has not 
committed the crime of which he is ac- 
cused, but such a belief would not be 
admitted as conclusive evidence of this 
friend’s innocence in a court of law. 

Of course the powerful article of which 
we have extracted the gist was not suffer- 
ed to pass unnoticed. Dr. WACE took up 


test deepened. The champion of orthodoxy 
designated Professor HUXLEY’S account of 
the point on which the controversy turned as 
“unscientific and prejudiced.” He denied 
that he had ever represented Agnostics 
as saying that CHRIST was untruthful. 
What he did say was that “the posi- 
tion of an Agnostic involves the con- 
clusion that JESUS CHRIST was under an 
‘illusion’ in respect to the deepest beliefs 
of his life and teaching.” Dr. WAcE 
further stated the point of his argument 
thus :—‘‘ There can at least be no reason- 
able doubt that Jesus CHrisT lived, and 
taught, and died, in the belief of certain 
great principles respecting the existence 
of GOD, our relation to Gop and his own 
relation to us, which an Agnostic says 
are beyond the possibilities of human 
knowledge; and of course an Agnostic 
regards JESUS CHRIST as aman. If so, he 
must necessarily regard JESUS CHRIST as 
mistaken, since the notion of his being 
untruthful is a supposition which I could 
not conceive being suggested.’”’ Dr. WACE 
is surprised that Professor HUXLEY ignores 
this, which he contends is the chief point 
of his argument—entirely separate from 
the authenticity of the Gospel narratives. 
He is of opinion that if the Lord’s Prayer 
and the Sermon on the Mount afford a 
true account of CHRIST'S essential belief 
and cardinal teaching, they involve the 
whole of the Christian creed. He refuses 
to “ go down a steep place with the Ga- 
darene swine into a sea of uncertainties 
and possibilities, and stake the whole case 
of Christian belief as against Agnosticism 
upon one of the most difficult and myste- 
rious narratives in the New Testament.” 
The learned Doctor quotes from Profes- 
sor REUSS in support of his views, choos- 
ing this writer especially because Professor 


HUXLEy’s designated him as “ learned, 


acute, and fair-minded.” 

Apart from all minor criticism, the 
extant writings of PAUL and other Apos- 
tles suffice to’ demonstrate, according to 
Dr. WAcE, that CHRIST taught much which 
an Agnostic denies. Therefore it is correct 
to say that the attitude of the Agnostic to 
this teaching is that of unbelief, and hence 
that an Agnostic is an Infidel. Professor 
HUXLEY’S contention that before you can 
define what an infidel is you must define a 
Christian, is not borne out by facts; it 
being quite possible to say what creatures 
are not crayfish without being able to 
define accurately what a crayfish is. 
Moreover the Doctor claims to have 
been misquoted. The published report of 
his paper gives his words as ‘it ought to 
be an unpleasant thing for a man to have 
to say plainly that he does not believe 
Jesus CHRIST” and not ‘‘zz JESUS 
CHRIST,” as Professor, HUXLEY’S quota- 
tation has it. He asserts that it was a 
personal and not a dogmatic consideration 
to which he appealed, and he takes this 
occasion to show that it is belief in the 


the gauntlet, and the interest of the con-' person of CHRIST that the Christian Church 
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has chosen to leave entirely on one side— 
whether, namely, allowing for the utmost 
uncertainty on other points of the criticism 
to which he appeals, there is any reason- 
able doubt that the Lord’s Prayer and the 
Sermon on the Mount afford a true account 
of our Lord’s essential belief and cardinal 
teaching.” Professor HUXLEY was of 
opinion that he had answered this argu- 
ment, but to satisfy his opponent he goes 
into the question more fully. He states 
his reasons for doubting whether the Ser- 
mon on the Mount was ever preached and 
whether the so-called Lord’s Prayer was 
ever prayed by Jesus of Nazareth. Dr. 
Wace having asserted that the story of 
the Passion is to be included among the 
list of verities which he considers unassail- 
able, Professor HUXLEY says he is unable 
to understand to what Dr. WACE refers, 
but he supposes that the story of the resur- 
rection is what is specially alluded to. In 
this Professor HUXLEY was mistaken. He 
occupies, however, several pages in discus- 
sing the crucifixion and the story of the 
resurrection with a view of showing that 
there is no ground whatever for the super- 
natural character attributed to the events 
recorded in the Gospels. 

ST. PAUL’S conversion is the next subject 
examined. To Professor HUXLEY it seems 
incredible that a man of such learning 
and sense, living in the immediate vicinity 
of the events that are said to have taken 
place, should have persecuted those who 
preached the doctrine of the resurrection, 
and then, owing to a vision, have “ flown 
to the opposite pole of opinion.” 

Professor HUXLEY still holds to his 
original conviction that it is impossible to 
define: precisely what Jesus said or did, 
and hence maintains the impossibility 
of saying whether he believes him, or 
in him, or not. He further sums up 
his position thus:—“The truth [ be- 
lieve to be, that the difficulties in the 
way of arriving at a sure conclusion as to 
these matters, from the Sermon on the 
Mount, the Lord’s Prayer, or any other 
data offered by the synoptic gospels |(and 
@ priori from the Fourth. Gospel) are in- 
superable. Every one of these records is 
coloured by the prepossessions of those 
among whom the primitive traditions arose 
and of those by whom they were collected 
and edited ; and the difficulty of making 
allowance for these prepossessions is en- 
hanced by our ignorance of the exact 
dates at which the documents were first 
put together; of the extent to which they 
have been subsequently worked over and 
interpolated ; and of the historical sense, 
or want of sense, and the dogmatic tenden- 
cies, of their compilers and editors.” 

Professor HUXLEY maintains that the 
only way of finding out what relation 
modern Christianity has to the teaching of 
Jesus of Nazareth is to study the history 
of the Church in the first three centuries. 
During this period it underwent a most re- 
markable evolution, the last stage.of which 


with a few racy remarks on the failure of 
the Bishop of Peterborough to see the 
absurdity of expecting a man to adopt 
himself the reproachful titles which others 
are pleased to apply to him. Professor 
HUXLEY calls the attention of his readers 
to the confutation of Dr. WACcE’s asser- 
tions furnished by Mrs, WARD’S article 
entitled ““The New Reformation.” This 
article he designates “a luminous sketch 
of the results of critical investigation, 
carried out among those theologians who 
are men of science and not mere counsel 
for creeds.” 

Apropos of the Bishop of Peterborough’s 
anticipation that Dr. WACE would succeed 
in showing that ‘a scientist dealing with 
questions of theology or Biblical criticism 
may go quite as far astray as theologians 
often do in dealing with questions ° of 
science,” Professor HUXLEY asserts that 
there is not a solitary argument used by 
him that has anything to do with the 
fact that he has been chiefly occupied by 
natural science. He claims that everyone 
of his propositions are to be found in “the 
works of scholars and theologians of the 
highest repute-in the only two countries, 
Holland and Germany,’ in which at the 
present time, professors of theology are to 
be found whose tenure of their posts daes 
not depend upon the results to which their 
enquiries lead them.” In a note Pro- 
fessor HUXLEY emphasises this by adding: 
“Imagine that all our chairs of astrono- 
my had been founded in the fourteenth 
century, and that their incumbents were 
bound to sign Ptolemaic articles. In 
that case, with every respect for the 
efforts of persons thus hampered to at- 
tain and expound the truth, I think 
men of common-sense would go else- 
where to learn astronomy.” We ‘draw 
special attention to this point because 
Professor HUXLEY’s reason for confront- 
ing as a layman a trained Theologian, 
according to his own statements, was 
just this, that the English orthodox clergy 
are not free to think and teach as they 
please. They are in the habit of dis- 
cussing at their conferences how much 
of the results of biblical criticism it is 
desirable to publish to their congrega- 
tions. “Hence the serious question is,” 
says Professor HUXLEY, “ whether theolo- 
gicalmen of science” (the Germans and 
Dutch are referred to) or theological special 
pleaders, are tohave the confidence of the 
general public.” 

Against the Bible Professor HUXLEY 
has not a word to say. On the contrary, 
he strongly recommends the reading of it, 
and maintains that it is unjust to make the 
good old book responsible for the ecclesi- 
astical accretions which have gathered 
around it. 

In Dr. Wace’s article the following 
occurs :—“ The main question at issue, in 
a word, is one which Professor HUXLEY 


holds so dear. He maintains that the 
case of human beings is far too urgent to 
admit of their waiting till all critical dif- 
ficulties are solved before trusting in 
CHRIST, as Professor HUXLEY maintains 
they should. 

In reply to the Professor’s remark that 
a man’s belief in his ideal is no proof of 
its objective reality, Dr. WACE observes 
“that though this may be true of the ideal 
of a single man, the conviction of millions 
of men, generation after generation, of the 
veracity of the four evangelical witnesses, 
and of the human and divine reality of 
the figure they describe, has at least 
something of the weight of the verdict of 
a jury.” 

He then proceeds to discuss the Gospel re- 
cords, making a special point of M. RENAN’S 
admission of their authenticity. But into 
the details of this subject we cannot follow 
him. The tone assumed in the conclusion 
of his article is markedly triumphant and 
defiant ; — “Either Professor HuxXLeEy’s 
own witnesses are not to be trusted, or 
Professor. HUXLEY’s allegations are rash. 
Conclusions that are denied by VOLKMAR, 
denied by RENAN, denied by Reuss, 
are not to be thrown at our heads with a 
superior air, as if they could not be rea- 
sonably doubted. The great result of the 
critical operation of this century has, in 
fact, been to prove that the contention with 
which it started in the persons of STRAUSS 
and Baur, that we have no contem- 
porary record of CHRIST’S life, is wholly 
untenable. It has not convinced any of 
the living critics to whom Professor Hux- 
LEY appeals, and if he or any similar writer 
still maintains such an assertion, let it be 
understood that he stands alone against 
the leading critics of Europe in the pre- 
sent day.’’? 

The Bishop of Peterborough, in a short 
reply to Professor HUXLEY’s reference to 
him, says that he has no recollection of 
having spoken of Agnostics generally as 
cowardly. All he meant to say was that 
there is a cowardly Agnosticism, just as 
there is a cowardly Christianity. He re- 
ferred specially to the case of certain young 
men at clubs who find Agnosticism a plea- 
sant shelter from the trouble of thought,— 
the free-thinkers who have yet to learn to 
think. The Agnosticism of Professor 
HUXLEY he entirely acquits of cowardice. 
It is important to note this, as Mr. W. H. 
MALLOCK has written an elaborate article, 
which we shall notice later on, with the 
express purpose of showing that Professor 
HUXLEyY’s Agnosticism is cowardly. 


Il. 
In the April number of the Nineteenth 


Century there appeared a rejoinder from 
Professor HuxLeY. His article opens 


* We recommend any one interested in this sub- 
ject to read what Mrs. Humphry Ward has to say 
on it, in an article published in the March number 
of the Vineteenth Century, entitled ‘The New 
Reformation,” before placing implicit reliance on 
Dr. Wace’s statements, 
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is far more different from the first than An- 
glicanism is from Quakerism. The outlines 
of this history are sketched by Professor 
Hux.ey. Wecan dono more than give the 
conclusion at which he arrives, which is that 
the primitive Nazarenes, of whom the Acts 
speaks, were orthodox Jews, and hence 
that there is no probability that JESUS was 
anything else, and that he cannot have 
founded the universal religion which was 
not heard of till twenty years after his 
death. Professor HUXLEY adds that one 
thing is certain, that is that if the speedy 
coming of the Messiah which he is made 
to prophesy over and over again in the 
synoptic gospels, was really taught by 
CuRIST, he was under an illusion, the 
effuxion of time having shown this to be 
a prodigious error. 

Professor HUXLEY concludes his article 
by expressing his astonishment that Dr. 
WaAceE should still believe the Gadarene 
story, which to the Professor appears to be 
‘a monstrous and mischievous fiction.” 
And he adds that “as long as the profes- 
sion of belief in such stories as the Gada- 
rene pig affair, on the strength of a tradi- 
tion of unknown origin, of which two 
discrepant reports, also of unknown origin, 
alone remain, forms any part of the Chris- 
tian faith, he will rejoice{not to be rec- 
koned among Christians.” 

The May number of the Nineteenth 
Century contains Dr. WACE’S reply to Pro- 
fessor HUXLEY’S rejoinder. Dr. WACE 
shows no signs of being convinced by 
Professor HUXLEY’S arguments. When 
did controversialists convince each other 
by public discussion of differences? As 
the controversy advances, the contempt 
with which the controversialists regard 
each other’s opinions perceptibly increases. 
This is to be expected while human nature 
remains what it is. 

Dr. WACE is naturally indignant at the 
seeming imputation of sordid motives to 
English Theologians contained in Pro- 
fessor HUXLEY’S last article. In a sub- 
sequent article, which we shall -notice 
presently, Professor HUXLEY explains him- 
self on this point, to our mind, in a per- 
fectly satisfactory manner. 

Dr. WACE still accuses his opponent 
of evasion. He says that the question of 
whether the Sermon on the Mount was 
preached by CurisT, and whether the so- 
called Lord’s Prayer was actually used by 
CHRIST are quite distinct questions from 
whether these two documents afford a true 
account of CHRIST’S essential belief and 
cardinal teaching. ‘This attempt, there- 
fore, to answer my appeal to the substance 
of the teaching of the Sermon on the 
Mount is a palpable evasion,” remarks 
Dr. WAcE. At the same time, the learned 
divine does not admit the correctness 
of Professor HUXLEY’S assertions in re- 
ference to the origin of the Sermon 
on the Mount and the Lord’s Prayer. 
The only important question in which 
he does agree with Professor HUXLEY 


is that the first three gospels embody a/the world, it surely can be no proof of the 
certain record older than themselves. Dr.|resurrection to say that it is believed in. 
Wace thinks that there were probably} Dr. WACE'’S reply to Professor HUXLEY’S 
several original sources, whether oral or|remarks on the testimony of ST. PAUuL, 
written, from which the material used for|brings prominently into view the funda- 
the compilation of the synoptic gospels|mental difference between the positions 
was drawn. He accounts for the omis-|of the two controversalists. This differ- 
sion of the Lord’s Prayer from Mark] ence, though we have hitherto not referred 
by the hypothesis that ‘St. MARK was in-/to it, lies beneath the whole controversy, 
spired by a Divine guidance to present|and 2 prior? makes the reconciliation of 
the most vivid, brief, and effective sketch |the two views an impossibility. It is no 
possible of our Lord’s action as a Saviour, jother than ¢he credibility or incredtbility 
and for that purpose leaves to another|of the supernatural. To Dr. WACE it is 
writer the description of our Lord as ajquite sufficient to account for an event 
Teacher.” He has not a good word to say |by attributing it to Divine intervention. 
for his opponent’s method of reasoning.| Professor HUXLEY, on the other hand, 
‘What seems to me astonishing about|holds that we have no satisfactory proof of 
Professor HUXLEY’S articles,” he observes, | supernatural interference with the natural 
“is not the wildness of their conclusions|course of events. We take this oppor- 
but the rottenness of their ratiocination.”|tunity of drawing attention to the anti- 
Again, ‘In short, I must beg leave to|podal character of the two views, as in 
represent, not so much that Professor| Dr. WACE’s answer to Professor HUXLEY 
HUXLEY’S conclusions are wrong, but that} on the subject of PAUL’S conversion it is 
there is absolutely no validity in the rea-| unusually conspicuous. “ A vision !’’ ex- 
soning by which he endeavours to support |claims Dr. WACE, quoting Professor HuX- 
them. It is not, in fact, reasoning at all,|LEY. ‘‘ The whole question is what vision? 
but mere presumption and guess-work, in-| How can Professor HUXLEy be sure that 
consistent, moreover, with all experience|no vision could be of such a nature as to 
and common-sense.” justify a man acting on it? If, as we are 
told, our Lord personally appeared to ST. 
PAUL, spoke to him, and gave him specific 
commands, was he to disbelieve his own 
eyes and ears, as well as his own con- 
science and go up to Jerusalem to cross- 
examine PETER, and JOHN, and JAMES. 
If the vision was a real one he was at once 
under orders, and had to obey our Lord’s 
injunctions.” 

On the issue raised by Dr. WACE’S 
original paper, we think he may be said to 
have proved his case. Even allowing that 
CHRIST was no more than an orthodox 
Jew, he certainly did teach and believe 
what Agnostics reject. In reply to Pro- 
fessor HUXLEY’S lengthy account of the 
views of the Nazarenes, Ebonites, and 
Jewish and Gentile Christians, Dr. WACE 
says :—‘ I said that a person who ‘knows 
nothing of GOD asserts the belief of Jesus 
of Nazareth to have been unfounded, re- 
pudiates His example; and denies His 
authority.’ Professor HUXLEY, in order 
to answer this contention, offers to prove 
with great elaboration that JESUS was an 
orthodox Jew, and consequently that his 
belief did involve what an Agnostic re- 
jects. How much beyond these elemen- 
tary truths JESUS taught is a further and a 
distinct question. What I was concerned 
to maintain is, that a man cannot be an 
Agnostic with respect to even the ele- 
mentary truths of religion without reject- 
ing the example and authority of JESUS 
CHRIST; and Professor HUXLEY, though 
he still endeavours to avoid facing the 
fact, has established it by a roundabout 
method of his own.” 

Dr. WACE again goes into the Gadarene 
miracle, repeating his former assertions as 
to the faithfulness of the Gospel narrative 
in all material respects. He then lectures 


This tone almost seems to be assumed 
for the sake of outsiders incompetent to 
understand the controversy. They think 
far more of aman who abuses his opponent 
roundly than of a man who uses, moderate 
language. Dr. WACE can hardly suppose 
that the learned public will be prejudiced 
by any such implications on the reasoning 
powers of Professor HUXLEY. 


The Doctor next takes up the story of 
the Passion, in the treatment of which 
he accuses Professor HUXLEY of still 
further wilful evasion. Thus: ‘“ Professor 
HUXLEY is not quite sure what I mean by 
the story of the Passion, but supposes I 
mean the story of the Resurrection! It 
is barely credible that he can have sup- 
posed anything of the kind. Professor 
Hux ey has again in the most flagrant 
manner evaded my challenge.” 


As for Professor HUXLEY’sS remarks on 
the incredibility of the resurrection, the 
reply is in the ordinary orthodox fashion, 
namely, that the belief of the early 
Christian can only be accounted for by 
assuming its truth. Thus: “It is beyond 
question that the Christian Society from 
the earliest moment of its existence, be- 
lieved in our Lord’s resurrection. BAUR 
frankly says that there is no doubt about 
the Church having been founded on this 
belief, though he cannot explain how this 
belief arose,” &c. We are somewhat sur- 
prised that such a keen controversalist as 
Dr. WACE should fall into the error which 
Dr. MOZLEY and so many other Christian 
apologists have been careful to avoid—the 
error of arguing in a circle—the event 
accounting for the belief and the belief for 
the event. And, moreover, since there is 
such a large amount of misplaced belief in 
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holds so dear. He maintains that the 
case of human beings is far too urgent to 
admit of their waiting till all critical dif- 
ficulties are solved before trusting in 
CuRIST, as Professor HUXLEY maintains 
they should. 

In reply to the Professor’s remark that 
a man’s belief in his ideal is no proof of 
its objective reality, Dr. WACE observes 
“that though this may be true of the ideal 
of a single man, the conviction of millions 
of men, generation after generation, of the 
veracity of the four evangelical witnesses, 
and of the human and divine reality of 
the figure they describe, has at least 
something of the weight of the verdict of 
a jury.” 

He then proceeds to discuss the Gospel re- 
cords, making a special pointof M. RENAN’S 
admission of their authenticity. But into 
the details of this subject we cannot follow 
him. The tone assumed in the conclusion 
of his article is markedly triumphant and 
defiant; — “Either Professor HuXLEY’S 
own witnesses are not to be trusted, or 
Professor. HUXLEY’S allegations are rash. 
Conclusions that are denied by VOLKMAR, 
denied by RENAN, denied by REuss, 
are not to be thrown at our heads with a 
superior air, as if they could not be rea- 
sonably doubted. The great result of the 
critical operation of this century has, in 
fact, been to prove that the contention with 
which it started in the persons of STRAUSS 
and Baur, that we have no contem- 
porary record of CHRIST’S life, is wholly 
untenable. It has not convinced any of 
the living critics to whom Professor Hux- 
LEY appeals, and if he or any similar writer 
still maintains such an assertion, let it be 
understood that he stands alone against 

. the leading critics of Europe in the pre- 
sent day.’’? 

The Bishop of Peterborough, in a short 
reply to Professor HUXLEY’s reference to 
him, says that he has no recollection of 
having spoken of Agnostics generally as 
cowardly. All he meant to say was that 
there is a cowardly Agnosticism, just as 
there is a cowardly Christianity. He re- 
ferred specially to the case of certain young 
men at clubs who find Agnosticism a plea- 
sant shelter from the trouble of thought,— 
the free-thinkers who have yet to learn to 
think. The Agnosticism of Professor 
HuxLey he entirely acquits of cowardice. 
It is important to note this, as Mr. W. H. 
MALLOCK has written an elaborate article, 
which we shall notice later on, with the 
express purpose of showing that Professor 
HUXLEY’s Agnosticism is cowardly. 


II. 
In the April number of the Nineteenth 


Century there appeared a rejoinder from 
Professor HUXLEY, His article opens 


_ 7 We recommend any one interested in this sub- 
ject to read what Mrs, Humphry Ward has to say 
on it, in an article published in the March number 
of the Nineteenth Century, entitled “The New 
Reformation,” before placing implicit reliance on 
Dr. Wace’s statements. 
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with a few racy remarks on the failure of 
the Bishop of Peterborough to see the 
absurdity of expecting a man to adopt 
himself the reproachful titles which others 
are pleased to apply to him. Professor 
HuXLey calls the attention of his readers 
to the confutation of Dr. WACE’S asser- 
tions furnished by Mrs, WARD’S article 
entitled “The New Reformation.” This 
article he designates “a luminous sketch 
of the results of critical investigation, 
carried out among those theologians who 
are men of science and not mere counsel 
for creeds.” 

Apropos of the Bishop of Peterborough’s 
anticipation that Dr. WACE would succeed 
in showing that “a scientist dealing with 
questions of theology or Biblical criticism 
may go quite as far astray as theologians 
often do in dealing with questions * of 
science,” Professor HUXLEY asserts that 
there is not a solitary argument used by 
him that has anything to do with the 
fact that he has been chiefly occupied by 
natural science. He claims that everyone 
of his propositions are to be found in ‘the 
works of scholars and theologians of the 
highest repute-in the only two countries, 
Holland and Germany,? in which at the 
present time, professors of theology are to 
be found whose tenure of their posts daes 
not depend upon the results to which their 
enquiries lead them.” In a note Pro- 
fessor HUXLEY emphasises this by adding: 
‘“Tmagine that all our chairs of astrono- 
my had been founded in the fourteenth 
century, and that their incumbents were 
bound to sign Ptolemaic articles. In 
that case, with every respect for the 
efforts of persons thus hampered to at- 
tain and expound the truth, I think 
men of common-sense would go else- 
where to learn astronomy.” We ‘draw 
special attention to this point because 
Professor HUXLEY’s reason for confront- 
ing as a layman a trained Theologian, 
according to his own statements, was 
just this, that the English orthodox clergy 
are not free to think and teach as they 
please. They are in the habit of dis- 
cussing at their conferences how much 
of the results of biblical criticism it is 
desirable to publish to their congrega- 
tions. ‘Hence the serious question is,” 
says Professor HUXLEY, “ whether theolo- 
gicalmen of science” (the Germans and 
Dutch are referred to) or theological special 
pleaders, are tohave the confidence of the 
general public.” 

Against the Bible Professor HUXLEY 
has not a word to say. On the contrary, 
he strongly recommends the reading of it, 
and maintains that it is unjust to make the 
good old book responsible for the ecclesi- 


astical accretions which have gathered 
around it. 


In Dr. Wace’s article the following 
occurs :—“' The main question at issue, in 
a word, is one which Professor HUXLEY 


8 “The United States ought, perhaps,.to be 
added, but I am not sure.” 
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has chosen to leave entirely on one side— 
whether, namely, allowing for the utmost 
uncertainty on other points of the criticism 
to which he appeals, there is any reason- 
able doubt that the Lord’s Prayer and the 
Sermon on the Mount afford a true account 
of our Lord’s essential belief and cardinal 
teaching.” 
opinion that he had answered this argu- 
ment, but to satisfy his opponent he goes 
into the question more fully. He states 
his reasons for doubting whether the Ser- 
mon on the Mount was ever preached and 
whether the so-called Lord’s Prayer was 
ever prayed by Jesus of Nazareth. Dr. 
WACE having asserted that the story of 
the Passion is to be included among the 


Professor HuxLey was of 


list of verities which he considers unassail- 
able, Professor HUXLEY says he is unable 
to understand to what Dr. WACE refers, 
but he supposes that the story of the resur- 
rection is what is specially alluded to. In 
this Professor HUXLEY was mistaken. He 
occupies, however, several pages in discus- 
sing the crucifixion and the story of the 
resurrection with a view of showing that 
there is no ground whatever for the super- 
natural character attributed to the events 
recorded in the Gospels. 

St. PAUL’s conversion is the next subject 
examined. To Professor HUXLEY it seems 
incredible that a man of such learning 
and sense, living in the immediate vicinity 
of the events that are said to have taken 
place, should have persecuted those who 
preached the doctrine of the resurrection, 
and then, owing to a vision, have ‘ flown 
to the opposite pole of opinion.” 

Professor HUXLEY still holds to his 
original conviction that it is impossible to 
define - precisely what Jesus said or did, 
and hence maintains the impossibility 
of saying whether he believes him, or 
in him, or not. He further sums up 
his position thus:—‘ The truth [ be- 
lieve to be, that the difficulties in the 
way of arriving at a sure conclusion as to 
these matters, from the Sermon on the 
Mount, the Lord’s Prayer, or any other 
data offered by the synoptic gospels [(and 
a& priori from the Fourth. Gospel) are in- 
superable. Every one of these records is 
coloured by the prepossessions of those 
among whom the primitive traditions arose 
and of those by whom they were collected 
and edited; and the difficulty of making 
allowance for these prepossessions is en- 
hanced by our ignorance of the exact 


dates at which the documents were first 


put together; of the extent to which they 


have been subsequently worked over and 
interpolated ; and of the historical sense, 
lor want of sense, and the dogmatic tenden- 
cies, of their compilers and editors.” 


Professor HUXLEY maintains that the 


only way of finding out what relation 
modern Christianity has to the teaching of 
Jesus of Nazareth is to study the history 
of the Church in the first three centuries. 
During this period it underwent a most re- 
markable evolution, the last stage. of which 
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is far more different from the first than An- 
glicanism is from Quakerism. The outlines 
of this history are sketched by Professor 
HUXLEY. We can dono more than give the 
conclusion at which he arrives, which is that 
the primitive Nazarenes, of whom the Acts 
speaks, were orthodox Jews, and hence 
that there is no probability that JEsus was 
anything else, and that he cannot have 
founded the universal religion which was 
not heard of till twenty years after his 
death. Professor HUXLEY adds that one 
thing is certain, that is that if the speedy 
coming of the Messiah which he is made 
to prophesy over and over again in the 
synoptic gospels, was really taught by 
CHRIST, he was under an illusion, the 
effluxion of time having shown this to be 
a prodigious error. 

Professor HUXLEY concludes his article 
by expressing his astonishment that Dr. 
Wace should still believe the Gadarene 
story, which tothe Professor appears to be 
“a monstrous and mischievous fiction.” 
And he adds that “as long as the profes- 
sion of belief in such stories as the Gada- 
rene pig affair, on the strength of a tradi- 
tion of unknown origin, of which two 
discrepant reports, also of unknown origin, 
alone remain, forms any part of the Chris- 
tian faith, he will rejoicefnot to be rec- 
koned among Christians.” 

The May number of the Mineteenth 
Century contains Dr. WACE’S reply to Pro- 
fessor HUXLEY’S rejoinder. Dr. WACE 
shows no signs of being convinced by 
Professor HUXLEY’S arguments. When 
did controversialists convince each other 
by public discussion of differences? As 
the controversy advances, the contempt 
with which the controversialists regard 
each other’s opinions perceptibly increases. 
This is to be expected while human nature 
remains what it is. 

Dr. WACE is naturally indignant at the 
seeming imputation of sordid motives to 
English Theologians contained in Pro- 
fessor HuxLEy’s last article. In a sub- 
sequent article, which we shall -notice 
presently, Professor HUXLEY explains him- 
self on this point, to our mind, in a per- 
fectly satisfactory manner. 

Dr. WACE still accuses his opponent 
of evasion. He says that the question of 
whether the Sermon on the Mount was 
preached by CurisT, and whether the so- 
called Lord’s Prayer was actually used by 
CHRIST are quite distinct questions from 
whether these two documents afford a true 
account of CHRIST’S essential belief and 
cardinal teaching. ‘This attempt, there- 
fore, to answer my appeal to the substance 
of the teaching of the Sermon on the 
Mount is a palpable evasion,” remarks 
Dr. WACE. At the same time, the learned 
divine does not admit the correctness 
of Professor HUXLEY’S assertions in re- 
ference to the origin of the Sermon 
on the Mount and the Lord’s Prayer. 
The only important question in which 
he does agree with Professor HUXLEY 


is that the first three gospels embody a|the world, it surely can be no proof of the 
certain record older than themselves. Dr.}resurrection to say that it is believed in. 
Wace thinks that there were probably} Dr. WACE’S reply to Professor HUXLEY’S 
several original sources, whether oral or|/remarks on the testimony of ST. PAUuL, 
written, from which the.material used for|brings prominently into view the funda- 
the compilation of the synoptic gospels|mental difference between the positions 
was drawn. He accounts for the omis-|of the two controversalists. This differ- 
sion of the Lord’s Prayer from Mark] ence, though we have hitherto not referred 
by the hypothesis that “ST. MARK was in-|to it, lies beneath the whole controversy, 
spired by a Divine guidance to present|and @ prior? makes the reconciliation of 
the most vivid, brief, and effective sketch|the two views an impossibility. It is no 
possible of our Lord’s action as a Saviour, |other than che credibility or incredtbility 
and for that purpose leaves to another|of the supernatural. To Dr. WACE it is 
writer the description of our Lord as a/quite sufficient to account for an event 
Teacher.” He has not a good word to say|by attributing it to Divine intervention. 
for his opponent’s method of reasoning.| Professor HUXLEY, on the other hand, 
“What seems to me astonishing about|holds that we have no satisfactory proof of 
Professor HUXLEY’S articles,” he observes, | supernatural interference with the natural 
“is not the wildness of their conclusions|course of events. We take this oppor- 
but the rottenness of their ratiocination.’”’|tunity of drawing attention to the anti- 
Again, “In short, I must beg leave to|podal character of the two views, as in 
represent, not so much that Professor|Dr. WACE’s answer to Professor HUXLEY 
HUXLEY’S conclusions are wrong, but that}on the subject of PAUL’S conversion it is 
there is absolutely no validity in the rea-}unusually conspicuous. “ A vision !’’ ex- 
soning by which he endeavours to support |claims Dr. WACE, quoting Professor HUx- 
them. It is not, in fact, reasoning at all,|LEY. ‘ The whole question is what vision ? 
but mere presumption and guess-work, in-| How can Professor HUXLEY be sure that 
consistent, moreover, with all experience|no vision could be of such a nature as to 
and common-sense.” justify a man acting on it? If, as we are 
told, our Lord personally appeared to ST. 
PAUL, spoke to him, and gave him specific 
commands, was he to disbelieve his own 
eyes and ears, as well as his own con- 
science and go up to Jerusalem to cross- 
examine PETER, and JOHN, and JAMES. 
If the vision was a real one he was at once 
under orders, and had to obey our Lord’s 
injunctions.” 

On the issue raised by Dr. WACE’s 
original paper, we think he may be said to 
have proved his case. Even allowing that 
CHRIST was no more than an orthodox 
Jew, he certainly did teach and believe 
what Agnostics reject. In reply to Pro- 
fessor HUXLEY’S lengthy account of the 
views of the Nazarenes, Ebonites, and 
Jewish and Gentile Christians, Dr. WACE 
says :—“I said that a person who ‘knows 
nothing of GOD asserts the belief of JEsus 
of Nazareth to have been unfounded, re- 
pudiates His example; and denies His 
authority.’ Professor HUXLEY, in order 
to answer this contention, offers to prove 
with great elaboration that JESUS was an 
orthodox Jew, and consequently that his 
belief did involve what an Agnostic re- 
jects. How much beyond these elemen- 
tary truths JESUS taught is a further and a 
distinct question. What I was concerned 
to maintain is, that a man cannot be an 
Agnostic with respect to even the ele- 
mentary truths of religion without reject- 
ing the example and authority of JESUS 
CHRIST; and Professor HUXLEY, though 
he still endeavours to avoid facing the 
fact, has established it by a roundabout 
method of his own.” 

Dr. WACE again goes into the Gadarene 
miracle, repeating his former assertions as 
to the faithfulness of the Gospel narrative 
in all material respects. He then lectures 


This tone almost seems to be assumed 
for the sake of outsiders incompetent to 
understand the controversy. They think 
far more of aman who abuses his opponent 
roundly than of a man who uses, moderate 
language. Dr. WACE can hardly suppose 
that the learned public will be prejudiced 
by any such implications on the reasoning 
powers of Professor HUXLEY. 


The Doctor next takes up the story of 
the Passion, in the treatment of which 
he accuses Professor HUXLEY of still 
further wilful evasion. Thus: ‘ Professor 
HUXLEY is not quite sure what I mean by 
the story of the Passion, but supposes I 
mean the story of the Resurrection! It 
is barely credible that he can have sup- 
posed anything of the kind. Professor 
Hux ey has again in the most flagrant 
manner evaded my challenge.” 


As for Professor HUXLEY’S remarks on 
the incredibility of the resurrection, the 
reply is in the ordinary orthodox fashion, 
namely, that the belief of the early 
Christian can only be accounted for by 
assuming its truth. Thus: “It is beyond 
question that the Christian Society from 
the earliest moment of its existence, be- 
lieved in our Lord’s resurrection. BAUR 
frankly says that there is no doubt about 
the Church having been founded on this 
belief, though he cannot explain how this 
belief arose,” &c. We are somewhat sur- 
prised that such a keen controversalist as 
Dr. WACE should fall into the error which 
Dr. MOZLEY and so many other Christian 
apologists have been careful to avoid—the 
error of arguing in a circle—the event 
accounting for the belief and the belief for 
the event. And, moreover, since there is 
such a large amount of misplaced belief in 
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Mrs. HuMPHRY WARD for her—from his 
point of view—extremely heretical article, 
treating her mnch as a pastor would a 
wandering sheep in that self-satisfied and 
self-righteous fashion which so many of 
the orthodox are wont to assume when 
addressing their erring brethren. ‘“‘I 
trust,” says Dr. WaAcE, ‘that in her 
account of the effect upon ROBERT ELS- 
MERE and MERRIMAN of absorption in that 


barbarian scene, she is not describing her} 


own experience and the source of her own 
aberrations.” 

The main point of difference between 
Christians and Agnostics in respect of 
this controversy is not as to what 
CHRIST said, but as to the authority with 
which he said it. While Dr. WACE 
may be considered to have proved his 
original assertion, it should not be over- 
looked that if Professor HUXLEY’S con- 
tention that CHRIST was no more than 
a pious and orthodox Jew be admitted, 
though CHRIST’S belief in the superna- 
tural is not disposed of, the reasons for 
quoting him as a préeminent authority on 
religious questions no longer exist. This 
no doubt is the main object of Professor 
HUXLEY’S argument; but it seems to us 
regrettable that in a contest of such di- 


mensions between orthodoxy and heter- 


odoxy what is known to be the main 
point of difference between the two schools 
should not have been .contested. The 
side-issue. whether or not Agnostics are 
rightly called infidels might have been 
allowed to drop. On the issue raised, 
however, we think Dr. WACE right in 
saying that Agnostics are unbelievers. 
His choice of the more opprobrious term 
of infidel and his congratulating his or- 
thodox brethren on the unpleasantness 
attaching to that word, are certainly not 
conducive to the interests of orthodoxy, 
however much applause such methods 
may have gained at the Church Congress 
Meeting. 


HI. 

WE now proceed to give a brief account 
of Professor HUXLEY’S last article. It 
should be read in connection with an 
essay he published in the March number of 
the Nineteenth Century, entitled ‘The 
value of Witness to the Miraculous.” The 
line taken by Professor HUXLEY in these 
articles has long been familiar to students 
of comparative theology. But, neverthe- 
less, the Professor has an interesting way 
of his own in presenting such subjects, 
and his articles will do good service in 
giving a wider hearing to facts that have 
hitherto been the exclusive property of 
specialists. 

Professor HUXLEY’s June article was 
three parts written, before he read the 
article of Dr. WACE from which we have 
just been quoting. It can hardly there- 
fore be regarded in the light of a full reply 
to Dr. WACE's finale on the point in 
dispute. At the same time it is, we think, 
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by far the strongest of Professor Hux- 
LEY’S articles, and it certainly states in 
clearer terms than any of the previous 
ones the mental attitude of Agnostics to- 
wards orthodox belief. The notice of two 
points in this article will suffice to give 
our readers some idea of the character of 
the whole. (1) Professor HUXLEY’s de- 
finition of the position of Agnosticism v?s- 
a-vts Ecclesiasticism. (2) His view on the 
value of miraculous testimony to the truth 
of doctrines. 

(1) Referring to Dr. WACE’s attack, 
Professor HUXLEY says :—‘‘ The people 
who call themselves Agnostics have been 
charged with doing so because they have 
not the courage to declare themselves 
‘Infidels.’ It has been insinuated that 
they have adopted a new name in order to 
escape the unpleasantness which attaches 
to their proper denomination. To this 
erroneous imputation, I have replied by 
showing that the term Agnostic did, 
as a matter of fact, arise in a manner 
which negatives it; and my statement has 
not been, and cannot be refuted.” 


Professor HUXLEY objects to Agnosti- 
cism being designated a creed. He defines 
it as a “ principle which is as much ethical 
asintellectual.” The principle simply stated 
is, ‘that it is wrong for a man to say that 
he is certain of the objective truth of any 
proposition unless he can produce evidence 
which logically justifies that certainty. 
This is what Agnosticism asserts. That 
which Agnostics deny and repudiate is the 
contrary doctrine that there are proposi- 
tions which men ought to believe without 
logically satisfactory evidence ; and that 
reprobation ought to attach to the profes- 
sion of disbelief in such inadequately sup- 
ported propositions.” 

Professor HUXLEY is averse to speaking 
of things as unknowable. He prefers to 
say that there are a large number of things 
about which he knows nothing and con- 
cerning which there are strong probabili- 
ties against anyone else knowing anything. 
He says that Agnosticism has no quarrel 
with Scientific Theology, it is only with 
Ecclesiasticism, the championship of a 
foregone conclusion * as to the truth of a 
particular form of theology, that she never 
can come to terms. The antagonism be- 
tween the two systems of thought are thus 
stated. ‘But, as between Agnosticism 
and Ecclesiasticism, or as our neighbours 
across the channel call it, Clericalism, 
there can be neither peace nor truce. The 
cleric asserts that it is morally wrong not 
to believe certain propositions, whatever 
the results of a strict scientific investiga- 
tion of the evidence of these propositions. 
He tells us that religious error ts, in 
itself, of an immoral nature.© He de- 
clares that he has prejudged certain con- 
clusions, and looks upon those who show 


*“Let us maintain, before we have proved. 
This seeming paradox is the secret of happiness.” 
Dr. Newman: Tract 85, p. 85. 

* Newman: Essay on Development, P- 357+ 
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cause for arrest of judgment as emissaries 
of SATAN. It necessarily follows that, for 
him, the attainment of faith, not the ascer- 
tainment of truth, is the highest aim of 
mental life. . . . Now I, and many 
other Agnostics, believe that faith, in 
this sense, is an abomination; and 
though we do not indulge in the luxury 
of self-righteousness so far as to call 
those who are not of our way of think- 
ing hard names, we do feel that the dis- 
agreement between .ourselves and those 
who hold this doctrine is even more moral 
than intellectual. It is desirable there 
should be an end of any mistakes on this 
topic. If our clerical opponents were 
clearly aware of the real state of the case, 
there would be an end of the curious de- 
lusion, which often appears between the 
lines of their writings, that those whom 
they are so fond of calling ‘‘Infidels” are 
people who not only ought to be, but in 
their hearts are ashamed of themselves. 
It would be discourteous to do more than 
hint the antipodal opposition of this plea- 
sant dream of theirs to facts.” + 

Professor HUXLEY then deals with the 
question of the consequences of unbelief. 
He alludes to the facts that certain per- 
sons object to publish their convictions on 
religious subjects on account of the sup- 
posed evil consequences that will fotlow. 
The orthodox admire and encourage this 
reticence. Dissemblance becomes a virtue, 
and outspokenness is regarded as a breach 
of social etiquette. This amounts to do- 
ing evil that good may come, to acting 
immorally in order to promote the cause 
of morality. “‘ Beloved brethren, that we 
may be spotlessly moral, before all things 
let us lie’ is the gist of the advice given 
to the Infidel. To the charge that it is 
wicked not to believe this, that, and the 
other thing, Agnosticism replies, we will 
believe anything for which you give us 
grounds for belief; but, if you cannot, we 
must respectfully refuse, even if that re- 
fusal should wreck morality and insure our 
damnation several times over. We are 
quite content to leave that to the decision 
of the future. No good ever comes of 
falsehood.” 

(2) The line adopted by Professor Hux- 
LEY in reference to the New Testament 
miraclesis to show that if they are admitted 
to be real, logic, as represented by the most 
logical of all modern Ecclesiastics, Cardi- 
nal NEWMAN, demands that the reality of 
all equally well-attested Ecclesiastical mi- 
racles must be admitted. .“ Whether per- 
sons not merely question but prejudge the 
Ecclesiastical miracles” says Dr. NEWMAN, 
“‘on the ground of their want of resem- 
blance, whatever that be, to those con- 
tained: in Scripture—as if the Almighty 
could not do in the Christian Church what 
he had not already done at the time of its 
foundation, or under the Mosaic Covenant 
—whether such persons are not siding 
with the sceptic—whether it is not a happy 
inconsistency by which they continue to 
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‘believe the scriptures while they reject 
the Church,” &c.@ This argument, as Pro- 
fessor HUXLEY has shown in his article on 
“The Value of Witness to the Miracu- 
lous,” ought logically to be extended to 
the alleged Roman miracles of the pre- 
sent day. 

According to Professor HuxXLEy, the 
admissions and arguments of the acutest 
living ecclesiastic have left no place for 
either Protestantism or Romanism. Dr. 
NEWMAN is not prepared to admit that 
the evangelisation of the heathen was 
actually taught by CHRIST. He thinks that 
the words ‘ Preach the Gospel to every 
creature’ need only have: meant “ make 
them Jews, that they may enjoy CHRIST’S 
privileges, which are lodged in Judaism. 
So the apostles seem to have under- 
stood them.” Dr. NEWMAN even goes so 
far as to admit that the demonology, which 
is such a stumbling-block to Professor 
HuxLey and those who think with him, 
yet which permeates the New Testament, 
may have had a heathen origin. ‘‘ Now, 
I own, Tam not at all solicitous to deny,” 
says Dr. NEWMAN, “that this doctrine of 
an Apostate Angel and his hosts was 
gained from Babylon: it might still be 
Divine, nevertheless. GoD who made the 
prophet’s ass speak, and thereby instruct- 
ed the prophet, might instruct His church 
by means of heathen Babylon.’”*® 


Professor HUXLEY confesses that it is 
‘impossible to determine how far JESUS 
sanctioned these importations from hea- 
thenism ; he can hardly suppose that he 
negatived them. He is of opinion that, 
whether CHRIST sanctioned demonology 
or not, it is doomed; that the discipline 
of science must eventually lead to an 
entire rejection of pneumatological hypo- 
theses. 

At the close of his article the Professor 
reiterates his assertion that the exist- 
ence of Professorial chairs which only the 
orthodox can fill is not conducive to impar- 
tial investigation and study. He takes his 
own case as an illustration, and affirms that, 
had his term of office depended on his 
adherence to a special set of doctrines, 
his mind would undoubtedly have been 
biassed thereby. This is but human na- 
ture, which is not altered by occupying 
a Professorial chair, even of theology: 
To be heteredox in theology means that 
a man is howled down in the religious 
newspapers, and boycotted by his fellows, 
that all lucrative ecclesiastical posts are 
closed tohim. This is the premium put 
on orthodoxy. “ These facts,” says Pro- 
fessor HUXLEY, “are obvious, and it is 
wholesome and needful that they should 
be stated. It is in the interests of theo- 
logy, if it be a science, and it is in the 
interests of those teachers of theology 
who desire to be something better than 
counsel for creeds, that it should be taken 


6 Essays on Miracles. 
7 Tract 85, p. 65. 
8 Tract 85, p. 83. 


to heart. The seeker after theological 
truth and that only, will no more suppose 
that I have insulted him than the prisoner 
who works in fetters will try to pick a 
quarrel with me, if I suggest that he would 
get on better if the fetters were knocked 
off.” 

The only thing that remains to be 
noticed in this résumé is Mr. W. H. MAL- 
LOCK’S article in the Fortnightly Review, 
entitled “ Cowardly Agnosticism.” This 
article, as its title indicates, is an attempt 
to prove that Agnosticism is cowardly 
because its does not go the length of 
denying the sacredness of duty. The 
fault Mr. MALLOCK finds with Agnosticism 
is. not that it does not believe enough, but 
that it does not deny enough. ‘I propose 
to show,’ he writes ‘that the same 


method and principle, which is fatal to 
our faith in Gop and the future life of 
theology, is equally fatal to anything 


which can give existence a meaning, 


or which can, to use Professor HUXLEyY’S 
own phrase, ‘ ‘prevent our energies from 
being paralysed and life’s beauty from 
being destroyed.’” This sentence fur- 
nishes the key to all Mr. MALLOCK’S 
arguments. To say that such and such 
things are true would Jead to the greatest 


possible mental discomfort, to the loss of 


a motive for duty; hence we should re- 


frain from believing them. 
The adoption of this method would 
prove fatal to the attainment of ab- 


stract truth on any subject. Agnos- 


ticism does not profess to be a solution 


of all the enigmas of life, nor to sup- 
ply men with a stimulus .to moral ac- 
tion. For such we must look elsewhere. 
The answer to the assertion that Agnos- 
ticism pushed to its logical consequences 


would paralyse our efforts, is that it is not 
intended to be thus pushed. The Chris- 
tian belief pushed to its logical conse- 
quences—with its eternity of bliss and 
pain—would act precisely in the same 
manner. It would involve an entire loss 
of interest in mundane things; it would 
unfit men for the duties of domestic and 
social life. But these logical mental con- 
sequences of Christian belief seldom mani- 
fest themselves, owing to the presence of 
other influences. The longer we live in 
the world the more do we discover how 
complex are our lives and thoughts. One 
thought qualifies another, one group of 
experiences prevents another group from 
misleading us. The Agnostic attitude is 
but one of the many attitudes of the mind, 
and certainly if we are to judge from the 
lives of the leading Agnostics—and they 
are extremely numerous—no such blight- 
ing effects on the moral sense and emo- 
tions as those described by Mr. MALLOCK 
result from its assumption. The relations 
which men bear to each other, their entire 
dependence on each other for the neces- 
sities and enjoyments of life, apart from 
any special theory they may hold in 
reference to the knowableness or unknow- 


ableness of the invisible, will always insure 
their possession of a certain keen sense of 
duty. To say that belief in supernatural- 
ism is absolutely necessary to the highest 
moral attainment is to ignore facts—facts 
moreover, which we in this part of the 
world have constantly pressed upon our 
attention. The evil results consequent 


on the Agnostic attitude of mind, sketched 


with such vividness by Mr. MALLOCK, are 
results zz posse rather than za esse. We 
can conceive of no mental principle or 


attitude which would bear the method of 


treatment Mr. MOLLOCK adopts in discuss- 
ing Agnosticism. 

It is relevant to observe that while de- 
nouncing Agnosticism, Mr. MOLLOCK does 
not pretend to give us any logical basis for 


his own creed. ‘Do you ask for proof ? 


Do you ask for verification ?” he enquires. 
“T can give you one only, which you may 
take or leave as you choose. Deny the 


certainties which I declare to be certain 
—deny the existence of GOD, deny man’s 
freedom and immortality, and by no other 
conceivable hypothesis can you vindicate 
for man’s life any possible meaning, or 
save it from the degradation at which you 


profess to feel so aghast.” 
This mode of treating the whole ques- 
tion is plainly opposed to impartial investi- 


gation of abstract truths. And regarded 
as a statement of the situation of modern 


Agnostics, it is one-sided and misleading. 
Mr. MALLOCKk’s certainties appear to the 
Agnostic illusions, but even granting that 
they are illusions, Mr. MALLOCK prefers 
to keep them for the sake of the good 


effects they have on his mind. Moreover, 


we fail to see why Agnostics should be 
deemed cowardly because they have the 
common-sense to confine the application 
of aprinciple to that which it concerns, 
because they allow of the cédexistence of 
different, and perhaps apparently trre- 
concilable, principles with the one on 
whose importance they insist. To refuse 
to extend a principle to undue limits 
is caution, but not cowardice. 

Professor HUXLEY has not noticed Mr. 
MALLOCK’S article. Whether he holds that 
as a statement of modern Agnoticism it 
is too one-sided and misleading to exert 
serious influence, or whether he thinks 
that such arguments have been sufficiently 
disposed of already, we cannot tell. His 
obvious reply would be that Mr. MAL- 
LOCK’S certainties appear to the Agnostic 
illusions, but that if Mr. MALLOCK prefers 
to keep his illusions for the sake of their 
moral effects, no one can gainsay him. 
And this, indeed, brings us to the whole 
gist of the matter. Broadly speaking there 
are two phases of the human mind, the 
logical and the emotional. There has never 
yet been devised any form of religious 
creed that appeals satisfactorily to both. 
The supernatural elements of Christianity, 
of Buddhism, and of other faiths touch the 
emotional side of our nature, and working 
upon it, have produced splendid results - 
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ought to be able to demonstrate the fact. Such a 
demonstration, too, can be made by simple facts ; 
for the matter is one related especially to facts. 
In a case of this kind, passionate and unmanly 
charges can be avoided ; for the condensed, official 
records are preserved from Maine to California. 
The records, the facts, are all that are necessary. 
‘The opponents of prohibition have been repeated- 


Perpetual contemplation of the hard facts 
of science may in the end eliminate the 
emotional faculty and develop the ratiocin- 
ative until, like Professor HUXLEY, we cease. 
to be able to give credence to anything 


lingue was abolished in England. 
law as it existed prior to 
alien charged in 
of a misdemeanour or : 
by a jury consisting one-half of alieus and the 
other half of British subjects. 


f incapable of mathematical demonstration. 
Who should:decide whether pity or admi- 
ration should be the lot of people who 
have thus succeeded in translating their 
religion from the domain of emotion and 
ideality into the realm of pure logic and 
passionless analysis? They may be nearer 
the highest plane of intellectual selection 
than the most devout Christian, but it is 
certain that for centuries to come the 
great mass of human beings will not join 
them in their litany of negations. Ordi- 
nary men and women, constituted as they 
are, want something very different from 
the tabula. rasa of the Agnostic. They 
want for their daily lives the penalties and 
actions of a law that they can reverence, 
and they want for their support in the 
struggle of existence a hope beyond the 
confines of this petty present. The Agnos- 
tics give them neither. Professor Hux- 
LEY destroys, but never constructs. He 
applies the text of reason to a creed avow- 
edly founded on unreasoning faith. The 
destructive processes of his ruthless logic 
may perhaps be preparatory toa Reforma- 
tion that will satisfy humanity’s need during 
cycles to come. But until the new route 
is more clearly indicated, people will cling 
to the old landmarks and decline to go out 
into the. wilderness of emptiness. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
a 
THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC IN AMERICA. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE “JAPAN Malt.” 
S1r,—There shall be no personal animus on my 
part manifested towards your correspondent from 
America. And I hope my letter was not con- 
sidered as personal in any part. When I wrote; 
This soul traffic is profitable to liquor dealers 
and politicians,” I had no thought of implying 
that your correspondent was in the pay of the dis- 
tillers. It is the principle of high license which I 
combat—in its theory, application, and fruit. I 
make no war upon any person because he may 
oppose my views, but I contend earnestly for that 
which has helped my fellow man. I presume your 
correspondent does the same. 

I was taught when I studied logic that the onus 
probandi lies on the side of him who affirms. Your 
correspondent, no doubt, learned the same law. 
Will he, now, in conformity to said law, exhibit 
the proof for several affirmations he has made? 

That high license diminishes intemperance, 
and that in the cities where it has been adopted, 
arrests for drunkenness and for the misdemeanours 
which are caused by drunkenness have fallen off 
in number.” 


Again, “that the quantity of liquor, and very 
bad liquor at that, consumed in Maine and Ver- 
mont, where prohibitory laws prevail, has not been 
diminished by those laws, but there has been a 
marked increase in perjury and cheating.” The 
afficmations are: first, that high license diminishes 
intemperance, and destroys the concomitant evils ; 
secondly, that prohibition increases intemperance, 
and fosters the concomitant evils. 

Now, if your correspondent wishes to serve his 
day and generation, let him bring forth the proof 
of the above affirmations. - Certainly, if giving 
the liquor industry governmental sanction is a 
step in civilization, the champions of the same 


ly charged and often justly, with suppressing and 
perverting the facts. 
didly remove all reason for such charges, by 
giving the facts in the case? 


care, and nourish it with the protection of the law 
till every widow and orphan is richly clothed and 
fed. If prohibition produce evil fruit, cut it down, 
and cast it into the fire, and among its deluded 
advocates let there be defeat and confusion. 


Will your opponent can- 


The best test we have of a tree is its fruits. 
If high licence produce good fruit, tend it with 


Respectively, 
E. SNODGRASS. 
September roth, 1889. 


THE PUBLIC RIGHTS OF ALIENS. 


To THR Epitor oF THE “JAPAN Mait.” 


Sir,—In your yesterday’s issue, under the cap- 
tion “Count Ito and the Constitution,” you state 
that neither in Europe nor in America are aliens 
permitted to hold office or exercise the franchise.” 
Will you permit me to say that your assertion, 
unless qualified, is rather too sweeping? [tis un- 
doubtedly true that in some countries citizenship 
is an essential qualification for appointment to 
office, but such is not by any means the universal 
rule. 

In Holland, Sweden, and some other continental 
States, certain public offices are open to aliens. 

In Russia, an alien, by passing through certain 
military grades, may even be appointed a Senator 
or a Member of the Council of the Empire. 

In the United States, with the exception of the 
offices of President, Vice-President, Senators, and 
Members of Congress, all federal offices are open 
to aliens, and aliens may also in several of the 
States exercise the elective franchise. 

In Great Britain, aliens are eligible for appoint- 
ment to many positions of trust aud responsibility 
in the Government service. It is usual, when it is 
desired to restrict appointments to British subjects, 
to insert the limitation in the laws creating the 
offices. ‘Thus, while the position of Chief Judge 
was, under the “China and Japan Order in 
Council, 1865,” expressly limited to a British sub- 
ject by birth or naturalization, no such qualifica- 
tion was imposed in the cases of the Assistant 
Judge and the Law Secretary. What was true 
under the earlier Order in Council is equally true 
under the Order of 1878. By reference to Section 
9 of that Order, you will perceive that it is only 
necessary for the Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court and the Judge of the Court for Japan to be 
British subjects. And you, Sir, may recollect 
that in one instance at least an alien acted for 
some time as the Assistant Judge of Her Britannic 
Majesty’s Court for Japan. 

Other illustrations might be given; but these 
are sufficient, I think, to correct a popular mis- 
conception in respect of Count Okuma’s proposals, 
and to show that, by appointing four or five fo- 
reigners to her Supreme Court, Japan will not, 
after all, be doing anything more than might at 
any time be done in many other countries. 


Iam, Sir, yours faithfully, ALIEN. 
Tokyo, September 12th, 1889. 


{We are obliged to our correspondent for his correction. To the 
context in which we mentioned it the puint is of little moment. 
But * Alien’s ’’ demonstration knocks another plank out of the 
rotten platform of the agitators,~—Ep. 7.M.] 


To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘JAPAN MaltL.” 
S1r,—You were lately good enough to express 
your obligations to me for knocking ‘ another 
plank out of the rotten platform of the agitators.’ 
Perhaps you will permit me to repeat the operation. 
One of the objections raised against Count 
Okuma’s treaty-revision scheme is that, in matters 
connected with the administration of justice, a 
distinction is established between Japanese sub- 
jects and foreigners, or in other words, that aliens 
are accorded more favourable treatment than 
natives, 

Several influential Japanese newspapers have 
denied—whether under inspiration or not I do not 
of course know—that any such distinction is con- 
templated; but, assuming for the sake of argu- 
ment that the objection is well founded, the 
persons who thus inveigh against the project of the 
Foreign Minister, will, if they are honest in their 
objections, be somewhat surprised to learn that 
the principle of exceptional treatment of aliens in 
judicial matters did not originate in Japan, 


[Sept. 21, 1889. 


It was not until 1870 thatthe jury de medietate 
Under the 
the year named, an 
England with the commission of 
felony had the right of trial 


In the United States at the present time, civil 


cases involving over $500, in which aliens are 
parties, may be taken : 
Courts, although similar cases between citizens of 
the same State would only be justiciable in the 
State tribunals. 


directly to the Federal 


Verily there is nothing new under the sun— 


except of course this inconsequential objection. 


Iam, Sir, yours faithfully, ALIEN. 


Tokyo, September 16th, 1889. 


THE RECENT TYPHOON. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘' JAPAN MAIL.” 

S1r,—I have much pleasure in forwarding you 
the following few facts in connection with the 
typhoon of the r1th inst., trusting that they may 
prove of interest to some of your readers, as the 
observations were taken at placesseparated by the 
storm’s centre, one set having been taken by Cap- 
tain Swain, on board of the steamer Yokohama 
Maru, on her recent passage from Yokohama to 
Kobe, and the other set by myself, at Kobe. 

Captain Swain informed me that he left Yoko- 
hama at noon of the roth September, without any 
indications whatsoever of a typhoon, until after 
passing Cape Sagami, when he encountered a 
long swell from the S.E., the wind beipg then 
easterly and the barometer steady. At g p.m. 
the barometer commenced to fall slightly, and the 
wind, still from the eastward, began to increase, 
with occasional rain showers. At 6 a.m, of the 
11th, the vessel being then about 20 miles to the 
east of Oosima, the barometer showed 29.46, wind 
still at east, but blowing very hard, with blinding 
rain, Captain Swain, not deeming it advisable to 
make for Oosima harbour, headed the vessel to 
the eastward and hove her to. From this time 
the wind commenced to haul to the southward, 
and it may be presumed that the Yokohama Maru 
had been reached by the outer edge of the typhoon. 
At 8 a.m. the wind was S.E., barometer 29.34. 
At 3.45 p.m. the wind had got as far round as S.W., 
the barometer being at that time at its lowest, 
viz., 27.70, which isa very remarkably low reading. 
From this time the barometer started to rise sud- 
denly and fast; the weather also improved gradu- 
ally. Captain Swain informed me that during 
ail his time at sea he had never experienced such 
dreadful weather.” It blew, he said, as hard as it 
possibly could blow; the sea was something 
beyond description, and the rain mixed with the 
sea foam formed nothing less than a sheet of water. 
He made sure that the masts would be taken out of 
his vessel, but the good ship managed to weather 
the storm with no other loss than a boat and a few 
articles from about her deck. A passenger by the 
Yokohama Maru informed me that he was unable 
to leave his cabin, which was on the upper deck, 
for 26 hours, and that he never expected to reach 
the land again. 

At Kobe we had very fine weather for several 
days before the typhoon, the evening of the oth 
being remarkably fine, cloudless, and calm. The 
morning of the roth ushered in a cloudy sky, with 
rain showers during the day, wind N.E., of force 
from 2 to 4 of the Beaufort scale. Before 6 a.m 
of the tith the wind had veered to east, and 
begun to increase, accompanied by showers of 
rain and a threatening appearance; the barometer 
standing at 29.69 inches. At 8 a.m. the wind 
started to back slowly to the northward of east 
increasing in force and blowing in strong gusts, 
the barometer being at 29.60 and falling steadily. 
By noon the wind had backed to N.E. by N., and 
increased to force g, with continuous rain. "At 3 
p.tn. the barometer registered 29.01, the wind then 
being N.N.E,, of force 10, which force it main- 
tained until 5 p.m. when it had shifted as far as 
N.N.W.; the barometer was now at its lowest 
reading, viz., 28.94. From this time the weather 
commenced to improve. At6 p.m. the barometer 
still stood at 28.94, but jumped in a few minutes 
after to 29.10, the wind blowing from the N.W. 
force g, without rain, but still in heavy squalls. By 
7 p.m. the wind had decreased considerably, and 
at 8 p.m. the weather was fine, the storm having 
passed. I have not heard of any damage being 
donevat Kobe worth mentioning. The place is under 
the shelter of the chain of hills at its back whenever 
the ‘left hand semicircle” of a typhoon passes 
over it, as happened in this instance. Had the 
66 right hand semicircle” passed over this place, its 
shipping, bund and dwellings would no doubt 
have suffered considerable damage. ‘he rainfall 
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at Kobe during the storm was only 2.75 inches, 
and on the previous day 1.15 inch, 

For easy comparison of the direction and force of 
the wind, as also readings of barometer, at the two 
different places of observation, I have arranged 
a small Table, and, after carefully studying the 
same, I am of opinion : 

That the typhoon’s course was to the N.N.E., 
and its rate of progression over 40 miles per hour 
before its volume touched the coast of Japan: that 
when it struck the coast, which I think it did be- 
tween Oosima and Tavabe Bay, its progressive 
tate was much lessened (if the storm did not actu- 
ally become stationary for a time), its volume, no 
doubt, compressed, its circular form distorted, 
and its path deviated somewhat to the eastward of 
its former direction, owing, no doubt, to the high 
ranges of hills or mountains in that vicinity; and I 
am much mistaken if the unfortunate Kens of Nara 
and Wakayama did not again suffer very severe- 
ly. It also seems to me that the typhoon’s diameter 
exceeded 200 miles, as the distance between the 
Yokohama Maru, off Oo-sima, and Kobe is go 
miles, and the centre must have passed much 
nearer tothe former than to the latter place. 


OBSERVATIONS ON BOARD STEAMSHIP “ YOKo- 
HAMA Maru ’’—ANEROID BAROMETER. 


Serr. BAR. THER. WIND. FORCE. REMARKS, 

10, 9 p.m. 29.80 — ...Easterly 2...Rain showers. 
10, 10 p.m. 29.77 — ...Easterly 2...Rain showers. 
10, 12 p.m. 29.76 — ... Easterly 2...Rain showers. 
II, Iam. 29.71 — ...Easterly 3...Rain showers. 
11, 2 a.m. 29.65 — ... Easterly 3...Rain showers. 
II, 3 a.m, 29.62 — ... Easterly 4...Rain showers. 
Il, 4 a.m. 29.58 — ...Easterly 4...Rain showers. 
II, 5 a:m, 29.52 — ...Easterly 8...Rain showers. 
II, 6 a.m. 29.46 — ...Easterly 8...Blinding rain. 


7 a.m, 29.40 — ...E.b.S.... 9.. Blinding rain. 
8 a.m. 29.34 —...S.5. ... 9... Blinding rain. 
g a.m. 29.30 — ... .. Q...Blinding rain, 
10 a.m, 29.20 — .. 10... Blinding rain, 
Il a.m, 29.15 — . ..10...Blinding rain. 
Noon 28.90 —.. -10...Blinding rain. 
I p.m, 28.75 —.. .. Blinding rain, 
2 p.m. 28.50 — .. Blinding rain. 
3pm, 28.15 —.. .. Blinding rain. 
3-30 p. 27.82 — .. Blinding rain. 
3-45 P- 27-70 — ... Blinding rain, 
4 p.m. 27.90 — ... .. Sudden shift. 
Barometer 
.S.W.... 9... ) rising fast; 
1 S.W.... 8... ) weather im- 
proving. 


II, 
iI, 
i, 
1, 
i, 
1, 
1, 
Il, 
i, 
Il, 
1, 
i, 
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OsseRVATIONS AT Kose, MERCURIAL 


BAROMETER. 

BAR. THER. WIND, FORCE. REMARKS. 
29.85 74°...Easterly 4...Rain showers. 
29.85 74°...Easterly 4...Rain showers. 
29.85 74°... Easterly 4...Rain showers, 
29.84 74°... Easterly 4...Rain showers, 
29.81 74°...Easterly 4.,.Rain showers. 
29.79 74°... Easterly 4...Rain showers, 
29.76 75°...Easterly 4...Rain showers, 
29.73 75°...Easterly 5...Rain showers, 
29.69 76°... Easterly 6... Rain showers. 
29.65 77°... Easterly 8...Steady rain. 
29.60 77°...E.b.N. 9...Steady rain. 
29.54 77°...E.b.N. 9...Steady rain. 
29.48 78°...E.N.E. 9...Steady rain. 
29.40 78° .E. ....9...Steady rain. 
29.30 78° 
29.20 79° 
29.10 81° 
29.01 81°... 
28.99 81°... 


9 p.m. 
To p.m. 
12 p.m. 
Tam, 
2 a.m. 
3 a.m. 
4am, 
5 a.m. 
6 a.m. 
7 am. 
11, 8 a.m. 
II, Qa.m. 
II, 10 a.m. 
11, II a.m. 
11, Noon 
11, I p.m. 
Il, 2p.m. 
II, 3 p.m. 
11, 3.30 p. 
II, 3-45 P- 
II, 4 p.m. 
II, 5pm. 


11, 
11, 
It, 
II, 
Il, 
II, 


= 


2m 


i.b.N.9...Steady rain. 
-b.N.9...Steady rain. 
.b.N.g...Steady rain, 
N.E. ro.,.Steady rain, 
.N.E. 10...Steady rain. 
28.98 81°... 10...Steady rain. 
28.96 80°...N.b.W. 10...No rain. 
28.94 79°..N.N.W. to...No rain. 
6.10 p.m., bar. 
28.94 78°...N.W.... 9 {0.1 ; weather 
improving. 


ZZZ 


2222 5mm 


11, 6 p.m. 


I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
J. J. MAHLMANN. 
Kobe, 13th September, 1889. 


A telegram from Sendai, dated the rgth inst., 
announces that according to enquiries made up to 
the 18th in reference to the storm of the 11th inst., 
78 persons were drowned by floods in Miyagi 
Prefecture and 24 others received injuries, 23 
persons being still missing. About 326 houses 
are reported to have been carried away. 

A grand religious service will be held on the 
23rd _inst., in the Hongangi Temple, at Tsukiji, 
for those who lost their lives by the late floods 
throughout the empire, and a fund for the relief of 
the sufferers will also be raised by the temple 
authorities from among Buddhist believers.— 
Mainicht Shimbun. 


ON THE EVIL EFFECTS OF THE 
OVER-EDUCATION OF GIRLS. 
——__-_-____ 

The following lecture was delivered by Dr. E. 
BagLz before the Educational Society of Japan 
on the 2oth July, 1889 :— 


During tlre last few years, female education has 
probably engaged the attention of Japanese writers 
and public speakers more than any other subject: 
We are far, however, from finding unanimity in 
the opinions they express. In earlier days the 
severe principles embodied in the Ouna Daigaku, 
or “Greater Learning for Women,” reigned 
supreme, and these principles still find defenders. 
A sudden change took place some years ago. 
Everything hitherto regarded as right and neces- 
sary stood condemned. Everything had to be 
imitated from Europe,—even food and clothing. 
At the present moment a reaction has set in in many 
quarters, and people begin to recognize that the 
old system was perhaps not so despicable after all. 
In such a state of affairs, in such a chaos of 
opinions, every individual has the right to contri- 
bute his quota to the solution of the problem. So 
far as I myself am concerned, I can plead a re- 
sidence of thirteen years in Japan, and that more 
than usually familiar acquaintance with the life of 
women which my profession as a physician affords, 
as grounds entitling me to a more special hearing, 
Neither is this the first time that I have expressed 
myself publicly on the subject. Three years ago, 
when the mania for Europeanization was nearing its 
high water mark, I delivered a lecture before the 
Private Hygiene Society (Shivitsu E1set Kwat), in 
which attention was drawn to the dangers insepar- 
ably bound up with sudden changes in the mode 
of living. No one then heeded the warning. Per- 
haps the times are now more favourable. 

As a physician, I shall dwell specially on the 
hygienic aspect of the question. It will, however, 
not be possible to omit all reference to the social 
and moral aspects. 

Allow me to premise that my opinion of the wo- 
men of Japan is a very favourable one. They 
appear to me to stand, intellectually at least, as 
near to the men of Japan as European women stand 
to European men. 

The age which chiefly interests us is that follow- 
ing the thirteenth or fourteenth year; for up to 
that age there is no essential difference between 
the education of one sex and that of the other. 
My point of view may be summarized as follows : 
—1. The advantages of the system of female edu- 
cation now in vogue in Europe are impaired by 
grave defects ; indeed the very basis of this system 
is partially unsound. 2. The European system is 
specially inappropriate for Japan. 

The advantages of the European system of 
female education having so often been dwelt on, 
it is no less than a duty to draw the attention of 
the Japanese public to the reverse of the medal. 
Some may, indeed, regard with suspicion any at- 
tempt to discredit that system. But every person 
who has looked into the matter at all seriously, 
knows how gravely the system is impugned by 
learned men and especially by doctors. Take 
America, for instance. America, more especially 
that portion of it named New England, is the 
country in which, above all other countries of the 
world, female education is most strongly insisted 
on, and woman plays the highest social ble. Now 
itis exactly in that country that the reaction has 
been first felt. From America come the bitterest 
attacks upon the whole system. Emmet and 
Thomas, the two most eminent American specialists 
for the treatment of the diseases of women, both 
of them men of a world-wide celebrity, commence 
their works with a categorical condemnation of the 
American system of female education, which they 
brand as one of the chief causes of the prevalence 
of such diseases in their country. Emmet says :— 

* Atthe very dawn of womanhood the young girl 
begins to lead an artificial life utterly inconsistent 
with a normal development. She is made a woman 
before her time. 

Her bloom is often as transient as that of a hot- 
house plant, where the flower has been forced by 
cultivation to an excess of development by stunting 
the growth of branches and limiting the spread of 
its roots. 

At the period of life when the young girls’ whole 
nervous force is taxed for her full bodily develop- 
ment, this force is deflected by hard study, and it 
may be for the acquirement of some accomplish- 
ment which, in all probability, will be forgotten or 
laid aside after marriage. The spirit of emulation 
which is encouraged in all schools has a deleterious 
influence on the nervous system of girls at any 
age, but particularly about the time of puberty, 
and those who are the least fitted to bear the 
strain always make the most effort. On looking 
over my case books I have been surprised to find 


the same statement repeated again and again, 
that the sufferer had taken the highest honours at 
some female school or college, and evinced no 
signs of weakness until the reaction took place 
after the return home. 

I have long appreciated the necessity for a radi- 
cal change in the education of children, and espe- 
cially of young girls in the United States.” 

Such is the dictum of an American entitled to 
speak with the greatest authority. Similarly Dr. 
Thomas, who ascribes the truly appalling per- 
centage of sickness and sickliness among Ame-— 
rican women mainly to the following causes :— 
1. Insufficient bodily exercise and consequent 
strengthening of the body. 2. Excessive mental 
labour with consequent over-development of the 
nervous rarer 3- Unsuitable clothing. My 
Japanese friends, mark this when it comes to your 
turn to decide on an education for your daughters, 
and for the future wives of your sons. 


One of the most authoritative voices in England 
was raised many years ago to the same effect. 
In France it is the same story. The physician 
entrusted with the supervision of the higher girls’ 
schools in Paris has, in the sharpest terms, accused 
those schools of ruining the rising female genera- 
tion. Germany shows us the same contest between 
schools and medical science; and in this latter 
country public opinion has declared itself so em- 
phatically against the over-schooling, not only of 
girls but of boys, that great alterations have been 
made during the last few years. Other countries, 
too, have begun to pay heed to the warnings 
quoted, and to lay more and more stress upon 
physical exercises. Still there remains a radical 
error in the education of girls in Europe, and in 
the Europeanized curriculum of the higher girls’ 
schools in Japan. I mean that girls are educated 
almost in the same manner as boys,—a grave 
error indeed; for, so long as women are to bear 
and suckle children, so long does their task re- 
main a different one from that of the men. It is 
an error I say; for what, after all, is the object of 
a school training P_ Evidently a school training is 
not an object in itself. What can be its object, 
but to prepare the scholars for their adult career, 
to prepare them to take part successfully in the 
struggle for existence? But nobody will serious- 
ly maintain that, in contemporary Japan, the 
duties of a man and of a woman are even so 
approximately similar as to require the same 
preparation. The man’s field of activity is in 
public life, the woman’s by the household hearth ; 
and if for the former many deep and various scien- 
tific acquirements are useful and necessary, the 
same does not hold good to the same degree of the 
latter. Women require to know all sorts of other 
things, which to men are useless. 

Let people say what they like, it must ever 
remain the chief object of a woman’s life to get 
a husband. Hence it is only in countries where 
the women greatly out-number the men and 
therefore cannot hope all to get husbands,—where 
many daughters of educated families are obliged 
to support themselves,—it is only in such coun- 
tries, I say, that women naturally take to en- 
croaching on specialities elsewhere monopolized 
by the men. This phenomenon, as might be ex- 
pected, comes most prominently into notice in 
England, because England has 600,000 unmarried 
adult women, and also in the eastern parts of the 
United States, where the female sex is similarly 
in a strong majority. ‘The circumstances of Japan 
are precisely contrary. Here the men outnumber 
the women. Unmarried adult women are few. 
Every, or almost every, girl has the chance of 
fulfilling her natural vocation—of becoming, that 
is,a wife anda mother. This is why the need 
was never felt here for a scientific, and, if I may so 
express it, specialistic education of the female sex, 

ut, you will say, every gitlis thus trained in 
Europe. No doubt such is the case, at least toa 
certain degree. This state of things has been 
brought about by our European social conditions, 
by the custom of free social intercourse between 
men and women, Such are with us the arrange- 
ments of society, that every girl is led to seek to 
shine, and because parents hope, by the cultivation 
of accomplishments, to obtain good husbands for 
their daughters even if poor or plain. Whether 
these European social arrangements form a safe 
model for Japan to imitate, is a subject to which 
we will devote a few words later on. 

Let us first of all glance at the education of 
girls from the standpoint of hygiene. 

The experience of all countries teaches that the 
women of the lower classes are far healthier and 
stronger than those of the higher, and that, in par- 
ticular, they stand much better the trials of 
childbirth and its attendant results. This holds 
specially of the wives of peasants, women leading 
hard, laborious lives. Henceit is tobe inferred that 
the higher mental and social culture exercises a 
deleterious influence on the female body, that it 
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renders a woman less able to bear children without 
injurious results to her own health. How does 
this come about? Jf comes about by the tendency 
education has to favotty the mind at the expense of 
the body, more especially of its tendency to favour 
the nervous system at the expense of the muscular. 
In this respect, no doubt, the old fashioned Japa- 
nese method of educating girls of the upper classes 
wag, if possible, still worse than our European 
method. Specially injurious in its effects was the 
crazy zsthelic preference of the men since the last 


century for slim, fragile women, and their contempt | J 


for the appearance of bodily strength and healthi- 
ness as if it were something vulgar. ‘This way 
of thinking coincided with the decline of the 
military spirit, and with a certain effeminacy 
which (set in after a long-continued peace. We 
can clearly trace its development as reflected in 
the art of successive periods. In the Genroku 
period (end of the seventeenth century) and for a 
short time longer, we find all the women painted 
with somewhat small, but well proportioned, figures 
and a roundish face, in accordance, as we may 
aoe with the taste of the age. But then 
ollows the popular or so-called Ukiyoe School, be- 
ginning with Katsukawa Shinsho. Here all the 
women are tall and slim; they have long, thin 
noses, unnaturally narrow hips, and hands and 
feet almost tiny enough for a suckling. And this 
preference has remained dominant ever since, as 
may be seen by the paintings of Utamaro, Uta- 


gawa, and down to the penny prints exposed for 
sale in the shops of Tokyo at the present day. It 


is only quite recently that any trace of reaction 
can be found. It is no doubt to be expected on 


physiological grounds that men, more given them- b 


selves to mental! culture than to physical exercises, 


should prefer also in their womenkind the quali- 
ties of delicacy, refinement, and, so to ‘say, spiri- 
But this preference should not be 
allowed to degenerate into a love of sickliness. 
‘Lhe beauties which Japan has hitherto delighted 
to honour resemble nothing so much as the hot- 
house plants mentioned above, whose stem and 
whose root are atrophied. Everyone must know 
that blossoms produced artificially are useless for 


tualization. 


the reproduction of the species. 


Now, when a young man wishes to marry, he 
will no doubt, as arule, allow beauty partially to 
But delicate beauty withers 
like the hot-house blossom, and all that remains 
is a weak sickly plant, incapable of endwing the 


influence his device. 


fresh open air of the world—a plant which must be 


ceaselessly tended, and which, even with tending, 


comes to nought. Go, then, and ask that man 
after a dozen years what is his view of the matter, 


In_many cases will he say to you witha sigh: 
«Oh! if only I had married a healthy, merry 


girl, even had she not been as slim as the poetic 
willow, even had she known more of common 
household matters than of esthetic accom- 
plishments!”” ‘The man wanted to 
children. Either he has none, or he has such 
sickly ones that the parents are never at an end 
with their troubles about them, and that the 
most frequent visitor in the house is the doc- 
tor. The husband, returning home from his 
-day’s work, finds, instead of merriness and 
the happy chatter of healthy little ones, nothing 
but a hysterical wife, constantly bathed in tears, 
and children,—if children there be,—requiring 
almost as much physic at food. Jx this respect, 
no doubt, Japan should accept the European 
view of things; for Europeans have never tegard- 
ed weakliness as one of the main factors in beauty. 

If, then, the importance of physical health be 
granted, one of the duties of schools is to take 
steps for its attainment. But do girls’ schools do 
this?’ I doubt it. Only she can be strong whose 
blood is well nourished and who takes plenty of 
exercise. Exercise is essential to a strong, lively 
circulation, stimulating the heart to more vigor- 
ous work, so that the blood is sent more rapidly 
through every member, Thus, too, are the 
muscles strengthened, and stagnation of any 
of the functions avoided. A lively ci:culation 
is of special importance to girls at the period 
when they are developing into womanhood. In 
the case of boys, puberty is the time when 
severe athletic exercises are begun. How, then, 
with girlsP Are they, too, then trained to exert 
their muscle? Not in the least. On the contrary, 
etiquette condemns them from that time forward 
to almost complete quiet. It tells them to sit quiet 
from morning till evening. In this respect, also, 
the old fashioned Japanese method of education 
was far worse than the European; for the custom 
of squatting on the mats contributes powerfully to 
stagnation in the pelvis and thus causes innumer- 
able sufferings in later life. Hence the remarkable 
scarcity of strong healthy women among the Japa- 
nese upper classes. Hence also the predominance 
of disease among the married women of those 
classes. Some have sought to lay part of the 


blame on the Japanese style of food. This is an 
error. Just watch 
country inn, and tell me whether living on Japa- 
nese food is not compatible with the performance 
of a truly marvellous amount of work, 
women often have barely four 
They 


have 
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the waitresses in a Japanese 


These 
hours’ sleep. 
work the livelong day. ‘Their food 
is not specially good of its kind. Yet they are 
healthy to the core, strong, fresh, merry. You 
ask why this isso? Exercise,—that is the secret. 
I will repeat what I have often said elsewhere :— 
apanese food is good, but only on condition that 
he who feeds on it takes plenty of exercise. Ex- 
ercise makes a man breathe deep and often. It 
makes him take more oxygen into his body, and 
a plentiful supply of oxygen is essential to the 
consumption of the carbon in which rice is so rich. 


Exercise, then, plenty of exercise is of the last 
importance for a girl between the age of fourteen 


and eighteen. It is more than ever important in 
Japan. Nevertheless, 


all the higher schools for 
female education with which’ I am acquainted de- 
vote too many hours to study, and too few to 
exercise. In almost all-of these institulions the 
curriculum includes from 28-32 hours per week, 
and the great industry which 
Japanese pupils r 
nearly as many more hours to private study. 
The result is that, 


at one of the upper i 
her head for eight hours, and sometimes even 


age should have over 


reparation at home. 


tired brain. 
where the 

houses, 
devote an hour or two 


of out-door games, 


usually understood, 
dancing. 
this purpose to European dances. 
European dancing is required, 
dance together. 


not perilous. 


with special reference to the need of counter- 


ticularly on a future occasion. 


culum? ‘The only answer [can give is: omit all 


that will in any case speedily be forgotten. 
incomprehensible to me why a gitl’s head should 


be stuffed with astronomy, geometry, algebra, 
physiology, and all the 


philosophy, chemistry, 
other ologies. ‘That the earth 
the sun in a year, and the moon 


revolves round 


quite sufficient astronomy for most people. 


am persuaded that halt the graduates of the 


University know little more about that science. 
If any girl experiences the need of making closer 
acquaintance with the sciences, she can do it later 
when she is grown up, if her position in life leaves 
her leisure for such pursuits. But it is not given 
to every gil to marry a graduate of science or of 
literature, in order to discuss and philosophize 
with him about all questions in heaven and earth, 
Schools must regard the interests of the majority 
of their pupils, and the great majority of their 
pupils marry. What do they marry for? ‘They 
marry in order to manage their husband’s house- 
hold, to halve his sorrows and double his joys, to 
make for him a home which it shall be a happiness 
for him to return to at the end of his day’s toil in 
the hard world. Few men, I imagine, desire to 
confer with their wives about the merits of Her- 
bert Spencer or the Darwinian hypothesis. It is 
a matter of indifference whether a woman knows 
or does not know the chemical constituents of soy. 
It isa matter of importance that she should be 
able to discriminate between good soy and bad 
soy, and to judge how much soy should go to 
make a boiled fish savoury. Geometry and the 
higher mathematics are not needed by young 
girls. Such studies only fatigue their delicate 
brains, and are certainly forgotten almost as soon 
as acquired. What, in the name of fortune, is a 
woman to do with algebraical equations? Her 
equations are to know the price of rice and fish 


distinguishes 
leads most of them to devote 


on an average, a pupil 
girls’ schools works with 


ten hours daily. Ja my opinion no girl of that 
three hours a day actual 
school work, with one, or at the very most, two hours 
All evening tasks should be 
forbidden, and many hours, eight at least, should 
be devoted to sleep as the best means of resting the 

Qn the other hand, here in Japan 
women move about so little in their 
it should be incumbent on the schools to 
daily to physical exercise. 
This may either take the form of gymnastics = 
or 0 
Japanese dances are to be preferred for 
If, however, 
then let the girls 
As for that European custom 
which consists in a man taking a woman into his 
arms and bounding with her about the room, I 
hold its introduction into Japan unnecessary, if 
Were I a Japanese, I should set 
my face steadily against all such vagaries. The 
gymnastic exercises of the gitls should be arranged 


balancing the disadvantages of their sedentary 
mode of life. ‘This in an important item, hitherto 
disregarded in Japan, and to which T hope to have 
the honour of directing your attention more par- 


The question arises: if school hours are to be 
shortened, what is to be omitted from the curri- 


that has no bearing on the pupil’s adult life, all 
It is 


round the 
earth in a month,—these are facts which can be 
taught in half an hour, and they constitute 
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and clothes, and to make her accounts tally at the 
end of the month. 
The study of foreign languages is highly useful. - 

I would only remark that the Japanese habit 
would seem to be to cultivate it in too theoretical 
amanner. The best way to learn a language is 
to try to speak it, to practise it. Not only is this 
the best way. It is also tle pleasantest. Theoreti- 
cal considerations must not be altogether left out 
of sight; only they should not predominate. 


Before proceeding further, allow me to reassert 
explicitly that I by no means object on principle 
to the higher scientific education of women, All 
I say is that such an education is, in the case of 
most girls, unsuttable for the circumstances of 
contemporary Fapan,—unsuitable, and often even 
detrimental. Such an education, in the few in- 
stances in which it may be needed, must be left 
to private enterprise. 

Let us now regard the matter from another 
point of view. Is it not cruel to teach an intel- 
ligent school-girl just enough science to excite her 
curiosity, to allow of her divining what stores of 
interest lie beyond, and then to send her off into 
a common-place life where no further occasions 
for intellectual improvement are to be met with? 
She would fain sound the depths of philosophy, 
but she has to darn clothes. The origin of 
worlds occupies her thoughts, but she must suckle 
babies and give them their tub. What can be 
said of such a system but that it evokes a thirst 
which it cannot quench ? And what, then, about 
the husband of such a woman? How do matters 
stand with him? Even supposing him to be an 
official, a lawyer, a physician, his time has gene- 
rally been so fully taken up with the special 
studies necessary for the exercise of his profession, 
that none has remained free for philosophical and 
literary culture. Esthetically and scientifically 
he stands, therefore, on a lower plane than his 
wife. Alas for such an ill-assorted couple! Let 
a wife once fail to find in her husband the intel- 
lectual interest and sympathy which she expected, 
and she leaves off respecting her husband. The 
next step is that she looks around her for the more 
congenial society of better instructed. This isa 
source of displeasure to her husband, if only for 
the reason that discussions about books interest 
him less than a properly conducted household. 
It is no rare thing in America for the happiness 
of wedded life to be destroyed in this way. You 
will doubtless agree with me in concluding that a 
due-proportion is necessary between man and wife 
in matters of thought and intellect. , 

Thus we find, according to my opinion, that 
the system of education now prevalent in Japan 
insists overmuch on the acquired knowledge, while 
itmore or less neglects the development of character. 
But in life, character is the chief thing; without 
character, knowledge has no value, especially that 
unproductive and, so to say, passive kind of know- 
ledge, to which alone circumstances generally 
permit women to have access. Such knowledge 
is but as paint and powder. It is a mere film, 
capable of deceiving at first sight, but.soon reveal- 
ing to an intelligent eye the emptiness that lies 
beneath. And mark well that character is not to 


‘be acquired except through intercourse with one’s 


fellow-creatures, through the development of the 
will, and through the resolve to follow noble 
examples. ‘This last, the striving after the ideal, 
is accounted by all intelligent European observers 
the grand desideratum of the rising generation in 
Japan. Mere learning expresses itself in words ; 
character expresses itself in deeds and in the 
whole moral attitude. Hold up to the emulation 
of your pupils the deeds of noble women in times 
of difficulty or danger, tell them of the undying 
fame such women have won for themselves, and 
the pupils’ ambition will be roused, their will 
strengthened, their character fortified, ennobled. 
And why do later ages honour the heroines 
of old? Is it because of their acquired 
knowledge? Of course not. It is on account 
of their character, on account of what they were. 
They won their place in history by being 
faithful wives and devoted mothers, not by being 
doctresses or female professors. Moral worth is 
no attribute of knowledge. It belongs (to the cha- 
racter or mental disposition whose outward visible 
sign is noble deeds. More to be admired than 
she who is mistress of all the literature of Orient 
and Occident is the wile of Shibata Katsuie, who 
went joyfully to meet her death at her husband’s 
side, and the wife of Sakura S6gor6, who, from the 
cross where she hung as an innocent martyr, look- 
ed smilingly on her husband, telling him that she 
was content to die, because her death wonld be 
useful to other men and women. Where is Ko- 
machi with her pretty verses in comparison with 
such a one? Where,—to take men for one exam- 
ples,—is the handsome Narihira in comparison 
with the loyal Kusunoki Masashige ? 


It is often asserted that a high moral educa- 
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tion is possible only in the atmosphere of 
Christianity. Certain it is that Christianity alone 
can show us numerous examples of women 
whose life has been devoted to the good of their 
fellow-creatures. For this Chwvistianity deserves 
our most respectful admiration. But everyday 
life can get along without saints, neither is Chris- 
tianity an indispensable condition for the produc- 
tion of good and honest women. All countries, 
all ages, all religions have their roll-call of noble 
women, and many there were before ever Christ 
was borin. The Roman Cornelia and the mother 
of Mencius will live to all time as models of noble 
wives and mothers. 

Character is also developed through social inter- 
course. A girl can learn many necessary things 
better from a good housewife than she could ac- 
quire in double the time at school. Intercourse be- 
tween families should, therefore, be encouraged 
much more than has hitherto been usual in Japan. 
Hitherto, indeed, the time occupied by lectures 
and preparation of lessons has left no time for the 

ounger members of families to take part in such 
Intercourse. 

No doubt, too, the raising of Japanese wives 
in the estimation of their husbands, an increase 
in the respect paid by the husband to the wife 
as more or less an equal, is a sine gud non 
for asatisfactory family life. On the other hand 
no view of married life can, in my humble 
opinion, be more absurd than that view, not 
unknown in certain countries of the West, ac- 
cording to which the husband is little better 
than his wife’s servant, whose chief function it is 
to fetch and earry for her, and hang upon her 
every word as acommand, No; the husband must 
be the master. If either is to serve the other, it 
must be the wife who shall serve the husband 
whom, even if she is a European or American 
lady, she has sworn to love, honour, and obey. 
Encouragement should also be given to inter- 
course with educated men. Such intercourse 
gives a woman knowledge of the world, helps 
her to acquire information under guise of amuse- 
ment, just as, on the other hand, the society 
of cultivated women polishes and raises the moral 
tone of men, I have already noted, in this con- 
nection, the advisability of .avoiding such social 
forms as the European style of dancing. 

Dress plays a great part in a women’s life. 
Some mention of the subject is, therefore, called 
for. Almost all Europeans saw from the beginning, 
many Japanese see now, how erroneous is the 
adoption by Japanese women of the European 
style of dress. European dress is meant for per- 
sons with a short body and long legs, whereas the 
Japanese have long bodies and short legs. Of 
course there are individual exceptions to this 
rule. Japanese women may be found who know 
how to wear European dress in a charming man- 
ner. But,—and I grieve to have to say so,—most 
Japanese women in European attire produce on 
the European beholder somewhat the same effect 
as that which a provincial Japanese lady produces 
on the Tokyo belle. More especially detestable is 
the manner in which many school girls of the pre- 
sent day shuffle about the streets in what are ap- 
parently men’s boots, and with their stockings down 
at heel,—most unpleasam apparitions, unkempt, 
untidy, even sometimes unwashed. The Japanese 
costume is a highly elegant and sanitary one, its 
only disadvantage being that it hinders a free 
gait, and thus contributes to the dislike of exercise 
by which Japanese women are characterized. I 
have often wondered why some one does not in- 
troduce the fashion of wearing an underskirt or 
else a hakama under the kimono, This dress 
would be as convenient as it would be graceful. 

I now come to an important point, a point not 
yet, as I opine, sufficiently taken into considera- 
tion. On looking round for the protagonists 
of the whole movement in favour of a Euro- 
pean education for the female youth of Japan, 
whom do we find? Who are the writers by whom 
the movement has been set on foot? All of them, 
with but few exceptions, are comparatively young 
men,—men, too, whose training has been theore- 
tical rather than practical, and scarcely any of 
whom have grown-up daughters. Now, what I 
say is that such men are far less likely to be sound 
judges of the requisites for the education of satis- 
leclaty Japanese wives and mothers than those 
elder men who are themselves husbands and fathers 
of adult families. ‘Their views will be rooted in 
experience. They will not be the mere supposi- 
tions of learned young men, seated at their study 
tables. Well, the remarkable feature of the matter 
is that many, perhaps most, of these older and more 
experieced men are quite aslittle edified by thenow 
fashionable over-education of girls as lam myself. 
But most of them have not the courage of their 
opinions. They hesitate to speak out against what, 
as they are often assured, forms part and parcel 
of civilizations and so they accept the situation, 


unwillingly but in silence. But my contention is 
that such things are no part of a healthy civiliza- 
tion,—that, on the contrary, it is barbarous to 
stuff a poor girl’s head with things which are to 
her valueless ; barbarous to cultivate her mind at 
the expense of her body, and of the charming 
merriness of youth. Up tothe present time the 
advocates of a European education have had the 
field almost clear. Why do not the men of the 
other side step forth and give their reasons for the 
faith which is in them? 

Of course foreign advice has been sought by 
Japanese educators in this matter. I say of course, 
because it is admitted on all hands that much 
must be learnt from the pedagogy of the West. 
The pity is that not a few of the persons 
consulted have landed in Japan with preconcep- 
tions, both religious and social, aud insist on 
the slavish imitation of European and Ame- 
rican models. For my own pait, I believe 
that only he who has made himself thoroughly at 
home in Japanese life can be a judicious adviser 
in the matter of the education of young Japanese. 
Such persons alone are competent to judge which 
portions of the old fashioned Japanese education 
should be altered, and which retained. But then 
there are very few such foreigners, and I am not 
aware that many of them have been asked for 
their opinion. Surely the most reasonable way 
of endeavouring to establish the principles to 
be observed in future in this important matter, 
the method the most likely to prove fruitful in 
results,—would be to negotiate an exchange 
of opinions between experienced Japanese and 
experienced foreigners acquainted with Japan, 
both teachers and others. When once these prin- 
ciples are established, the practical carrying out 
of details can, with less danger, be entrusted even 
to such foreigners as are not old residents. 

Permit me to resume my ideas in a shorter 
form :— 

1. The goal of every system of education must 
be to prepare the pupil in the best possible manner 
for his or her career. The position and duties of 
Japanese women being even more different from 
the position and duties of Japanese men than is the 
case with the two sexes in Europe, girls here must 
not be educated in the same manner as men. 

2. The present Europeanized education of girls 
in Japan is too closely moulded on that of the 
boys. It is therefore a false education, or at least 
an unsatisfactory one, and must be modified. 

3. The present system, especially as pursued 
after the time of puberty, is unsanitary. 

4. It is one-sided, developing, as it does, the 
nervous system at the expense of the muscles an 
the circulation of the blood. : 

5. It encumbers girls’ heads with things which 
they have no need to Know. 

6. The education of Japanese girls must be 
founded on Japanese requirements, Our European 
system must not form the basis, though portions 
of it may be adopted to fill up deficiencies. 

7. The tendency in Japan at the present day is 
to lay more weight on the acquirement of know- 
ledge than on the formation of character. “This is 
a great diawback ; many, since the Revolution of 
1868, have been the complaints of the gradual 
deterioration of the morals of the people. This 
deterioration is only what might have been ex- 
pected. For if the youth of a country are suddenly 
taught to regard as antiquated and erroneous all 
that had hitherto excited their reverence, and are 
given models of another and opposite kind, the 
inevitable result is hesitancy and loss of character, 
for character is but the average of the individual's 
moral state in thought and deed. 

8. In the education of girls, more stress must be 
laid on the formation of character by means of the 
example of the noble women of history, communi- 
cation with good and well-educated women, by the 
cultivation of a wholesome family life, and by a 
freer social intercourse. In a word, the school of 
practical life must be more regarded than mere 
book learning. 

g. No religion has the monopoly of a higher 
moral culture. 

10. ‘The number of hours for classes of girls be- 
tween the ages of fourteen and eighteen must not 
be more than three, with at the most, two hours 
preparation at home. 

11. Such subjects as phsychology, philosophy, 
astronomy, algebra, and geometry should be 
erased from the curriculum. Of physiology and 
chemistry only the outlines should be taught. An 
elaborate scientific training for women must be 
left to individual effort in the comparatively few 
cases in which its need is felt. Schools need not 
provide it. 

12. On the other hand, stress should be laid on 
bodily exercises, whether it be in the form of 
gymnastics, walking, dancing, or even fencing as 
practised by the ladies of Old Japan, who were 
adepts with the spear. Girls, too, should make 


themselves useful at home by active participation 
in household duties. 

13. Japanese society must discard the notion 
that plenty of movement and liveliness is unfittin 
in a lady, and that all actual work should be left 
to her maid servants. Most European women of 
the middle classes work far more in their house- 
holds than their Japanese sisters. 


14. Japanese men of age and experience should 
not scruple to express their opinions publicly on 
matters connected with female education, and such 
opinions should receive respectful cousideration, 

15. Only those Europeans can help to lay down 
the principles of Japanese female education who 
are thoroughly acquainted with Japanese family 
life and with Fanaiuese life in general. But this 
knowledge of Japan’s special circumstances is of 
less importance to the teacher of a special subject. 


FROM SAN FRANCISCO. 
—_—_—___@_____ 
(FRom our SpeciaL CorRESPONDENT.) 


LETTER 


San Francisco, August 31st. 

The Charleston has made her second trial trip ; 
but as no newspaper correspondents were allowed 
on board, and as the correspondent of the As- 
sociated Press is nototiously in the service of the 
contractors, no one knows how it turned out. The 
ship is said to have developed 6,700 horse-power, 
and to have steamed 18} knots for three hours or 
more, but no one knows anything about it except 
the contractors and the officers of the navy who 
were detailed to represent the Government. An 
impression prevails that she has not fulfilled her 
contract; that impression will not be dispelled so 
long as the contractors evince such dread of 
publicity. 

A vigorous allempt is being made to persuade 
Congress to grant a subsidy of thirty, forty, 
or fifty thousand dollars a month to a line 
of steamers to ply between San Francisco, Yoko- 
hama, and Hongkong, to compete with the 
Canadian Pacific fine which is promised $31,000 
per month by the British and Canadian Govern- 
ments; and it is possible that it may succeed. 
The British having started in the vicious business 
of sustaining unproductive steamship lines at the 
cost of tax-payers at large, we seem to have no 
alternative but to follow the example, or to retire 
from the contest; thongh it must be confessed that 
the arguments which have been adduced by the 
San Francisco Chamber of Commerce in favour of 
steamship subsidies are calculated to prejudice 
such schemes in all dispassionate minds. The 
American merchant, considered individually, is a 
clear-headed and intelligent person; but the 
American merchant, assembled collectively to 
consider public questions, is not only narrow- 
minded and ignorant, but may fairly compete for 
the honourable title of the champion ass of the day. 

All is quiet on the Potomac. By common con- 
sent, our tailor-postmaster has been worsted in 
his controversy with the President of the Western 
Union; it appears that he knows more about 
breeches than about telegraphic despatches. Poli- 
ticlans are not as confident of an extra session as 
they were. Major McKinley, who is one of the 
powers that be, says it will not do—why, he has 
not vouchsafed to disclose. ‘The President’s son 
has returned from England. The eminent his- 
toriographer, Mr. William Nye, explains “that the 
young man didn’t go tagging around after the 
Queen asking for a meal, but that he was invited 
to dine with her out of compliment to his father. 
Mr. Lincoln went, too, and both he and Russell 
wore plain evening dress, and behaved nicely, not 
asking to be helped more than once to pie, or com- 
mitting any bad breaks.” 

The Anglo-American war over the seizure of 


Canadian sealers in Behring Sea has been 
postponed for the present. The British lion 
positively refuses to roar, and the Cana- 


dian editors are doing all the fighting with their 
steel pens. In fact, the whole business is turning 
out to be a farce. Your readers will remember 
the thrilling story of the Black Diamond, the 
Canadian sealing schooner which was seized by 
the Rush, and recaptured by her British captain— 
a genuine heart of oak, one of those mariners of 
England whom Campbell sang in such ringing 
verse. Well, she has gone back to the Arctic after 
seals once more, and it is whispered that the 
captain has very strict instructions not to recap- 
ture her when she is seized again. It is even said 
that she is owned in San Francisco, and that the 
owners who have been unable to sell the tub here, 
are bent on getting rid of her to the British Go- 
vernment, and taking their chances of getting the 
value of her in the shape of damages. 
Notwithstanding the new law in New York re- 
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uiring the death penalty to be inflicted by means 
-of electricity, four murderers were hanged in a 
row last week in the city of that name. They were 
all wife murderers. The execution compared un. 
favourably with the swift and humane methods of 
French criminal justice. The prisoners were 
awakened at half-past four; at five they were 
taken to the chapel where a mass lasting forty-five 
minutes was celebrated; after this they were re- 
turned to: their cells, where they breakfasted on 
eggs, bread, and coffee. ‘Those who wished were 
supplied with cigars. At seven a.m., 2% hours after 
they had been awakened, they were taken out, and 
two minutes afterwards, they were hanging by 
the neck. The agony of the wretched men seems 
to have been needlessly protracted, and the idea 
of supplying breakfast and cigars to men who 
were to be corpses before the meal could be 
digested seems actually grotesque. 

There was another aévial wedding last week. 
The scene was New Hampshire, and the speaker 
of the State Assembly had promised to per- 
form the ceremony. But when he saw the 
balloon fluttering in air, his courage failed him, 
and he insisted on going through the requisite 
form while standing on terra firma—the happy 
couple being in the balloon which was securely 
tied with ropes. When the final words were 
uttered, “I pronounce you man and wife,” the 
best man cut the ropes, and the balloon shot into 
air. It performed a successful voyage, and 
finally fetched up in a tree over a potate patch ; 
the blushing bride was found standing on her 
head between two rows, while her husband, in an 


exhausted condition, was left in the branches of 


the tree. 

The largest brewery in Baltimore has just been 
sold to English capitalists. 
nearly all the breweries east of the Missouri have 
passed into English hands. As a business opera- 
tion the adventure promises well. 
sumption of beer in this country is steadily on 
the increase: it amounts to something like ten 
gallons per head of the total population, 
cost of making lager 
less than one-fifth of 
it is sold at wholesale. 


the lowest price at which 


ardent desire of the English to succeed them in 


business can be understood. But, 


good beer would be left to the foreign owners, 


little to the northward of E., got awa 
2.30 p.m., crossing in the following or 5 
Lady Louise, Princess Maud, Molly Bawn, Daimyo, 
Mosquito, and Ajidanmo, 
of the start, hauling up 
close under the weather mark-boat. 
crossed on the port tack but quickly came round, 
and Daimyo immediately after crossing adopted the 


daumo. 


It is understood that 


The con- 


and the 
beer is understood to be 


In every State in the 
Union brewers have made fortunes, so that the 


so soon as all 
- the breweries are in the hands of aliens, the temp- 
tation will be strong to cinch them. A neat scheme 
of taxation might be devised by which the lion’s 
share of the profits of brewing should be taken by 
Government for taxes, while the glory of making 


SAILING RACE. 
—_——_>—_——_——_ 
Saturday’s sailing race was, even in greater 


degree than the previous one, a match between the 
B class boats. , 

her class, having had her bowsprit damaged in the 
recent gale, did not go out; no entries were made 
for the D and E classes, 
not get near La Belle in the C class. 


Maid Marion, the only eutry in 


and Ajidaumo could 


and, with the wind a 
precisely at 
er: La Belle, 


Seven boats turned up, 


La Belle had the best 
on the starboard tack 
Molly Bawn 


port tack, in which tactics she was imitated by Ajr- 
Lady Louise tacked in a minute or two, 
and shortly after, Molly Bawn, Mosquito, and La 
Belle following suit, all were standing out on the 
port tack with 
which held right on, 
the shipping. Close to 


only remaining obstacle, 


P.M. buoy; laid a capital course for the North 


mark. Meanwhile, atleast one important change 
had occurred in the seaward contingent, Molly 


walking up to windward of Lady Louise. Abreast 


of the Lightship Daimyo went about, and Molly 
and Lady Louise did the same some ten minutes 
About this time Princess Maud’s case be- 
came less promising, the wind dropping consider- 
ably, though it seemed to hold for the other cutters 
now coming along on the starboard tack. This 
lasted for a quarter of an hour 
or so, during which time Daimyo came up to 
within a quarter of a mile of the mark, the 
little and favouring him greatly, 
but at length he went about and a couple of 
across his bows 
lying right for the mark. A little later Lady 
passing to windward of 
At 3h. 16m. 5s. Molly Bawn 
dropping a good 
deal and breaking off Princess Maud in a most 
Setting her big canvas, 
leaving her antagonists to 
box about the North Mark. The tide at the buoy 
was setting to the southward, and most skippers in 
making allowance for this preferred to err on the 


later. 


state of affairs 


wind, eastering a 
minutes later Molly Bawn shot 
Loutse also came up, 
the big cutter. 


went round, the wind, however, 


disappointing fashion. 
Molly wow started off 


safe side and to hold on till sure of weathering it. 


Lady Louise and Daimyo got round laboriously, 


astern of the former. ] ; 
‘ibe to the Lightship, with the exception of Princess 
Maud which carried spinnaker to port. 


once round. 
anda half minutes allowance, was never able to 


the exception of Princess Maud 
threading her away among 
the German mail boat 
Mr. Owston tacked, and easily weathering the 
the Selkirk, near the 


All ran down on the port 


‘Meanwhile, the C craft had finished their race, 
The little canoe even, with her four 


get near the Relle, which arrived home over ten 
minutes ahead of her. 

The B yachts did not change their relative 
positions during the latter part of the race, and 
Molly Bawn finished an easy winner with, includ- 
ing her allowance, 16 min. 47 secs. to the good. 

Mr. Beart acted as officer of the day, being 
accommodated in a launch kindly lent by Capt. 
Martin. The following are the times :— 


N. Marx. Licutsutir. Homes. N. Mars, 
H.M.S, H.M.S. H.M.S. 
DGimyo...sersesees 3-25.30 4.10.40 - 
Lady Louise 3-22.20 . 4 
B 4 Molly Bawn 3-16.05 . : 
Mosquito 9.28.55 . 5. 
Princess Ma: 3-26.10 . . 
c gla Belle 4-02.30 4:30-8S esses Ge§ 2.00 Once 
t 4jidaumo 407009 seseee 4390$S corree $0318 round, 
Correcrep 
Licutsute. Finish, ALLOWANCE, Time. 
Daimtyo......00000 
Lady Louise...... 
B Molly Bawn ... 
Mosquito .....0-46 


Princess Maud... 


WINNERS. 
B Class wis. Molly Bawn, C Class..... sdceasndaesee La Belle, 


IN H.B.M. COURT FOR FAPAN. 
> 
Before J. J. Ensx1z, Esq., Consul and Assist.-Judge. 
Mownpay, September 16th, 1889. 


THE SHOOTING ON THE ‘‘ SAKATA MARU.” 


Joseph Hardmeat was brought up again to-day 
charged with shooting a Japanese quartermaster 
on board the Sakata Maru on the oth inst. 

‘The case bad been begun on the 1oth inst. and 
ancien 

nspector Kawada of the Settlement Police, 
stated that about 12 o’clock on the gth inst. the 
Harbour Police reported that a foreigner had shot 
a Japanese on board the Sakata Maru. 

Mr. Walford, interrupting, asked what was tlre 
object of this statement. 

‘The Inspector said he appeared for the pro- 
secution. He appeared on behalf of the assaulted 
person, who had since died. In reply to the judge 


but a smart little puff came out to help the Princess 
and Afosquito up to it. The former of these two stood 
out to the eastward to get the wind aft sufficiently 
to set her spinnaker, but Afosguito set hers almost 
immediately. Daimyo, after setting spinnaker on 
bowsprit end, had to take it in and reset it 
with the boom to port, during which process she 
lost much distance. Lady Loutse set no additional 
canvas and got along rather poorly, Princess Maud, 
Daimyo, and Mosquito moving up on her. Molly 
added to her lead and, rounding the Lightship at 
gh. 46m. 15., had a nice breeze in to the Home 
Mark, taking in her big canvas half-way in. ‘The 
others continued pretty much in the same position 
round the Lightship and in to the Home Mark, 
the wind freshening up in a brisk fashion for them. 
Molly got past at 4h. om. 30s.-and, holding on to- 


witness farther said the Kenji was the prosecutor 
in the case. 

Mr. C. M. Martin, who attended in Court with 
Mr. G. Kusano, Chief Procurator of the Yoko- 
hama Law Courts, said the Kenji had communi- 
cated in writing with the Consul. 

The Judge asked if it was desired to alter the 
charge in view of the death of the assaulted person. 

Mr. Martin said at first it was not wished to 
alter the charge. 

The Judge pointed out that though in his con- 
sular capacity he was aware of certain facts, still 
unless they were brought before him judicially he 
could not take cognisance of them. 

_ Mr. Martin then said Mr. Kusano would leave 
it to the Court to alter the charge if necessary. 

On the representation of Mr. RWalford, who ap- 


‘The Blythe case continues to drawa crowd to 
Judge Coffey’s Court. ‘The witness on the stand 
at present is little Florence, who claims to be 
the illegitimate daughter of the late ‘Thomas 
Blythe. She says she is 16, but does not look 
over 13 or 14; she is sickly, pale, and ap- 
parently consumptive. If she wins her case, she 
will come into a property of some four or five 
million dollars. Whichever way the case turns 
out, it will possess the attractions of a romance. 
According to the girl, she grew from childhood 
nearly to womanhood without suspicion that she 
was an heiress: she knew, she says, that Blythe 
was her father, but had no idea he was rich. Her 
relatives were poor, uneducated, and unrefined ; 
the man who acted as her protector was a wretch- 
ed quack and impostor ;, her mother had had a 


wards the Monocacy, tacked and stood to the 
northward till forced to go about by the string 
of boats swinging astern of the Russian cruiser, 
thence a short board to the westward en- 


child before marriage. If she wins, her wealth 
will give her access to the best society, and pre- 
sently we shall hear of dukes and princes seeking 


her in marriage. On the other hand, the theory 
of the lawyers who contest her claims is that she 
is a smart little rogue, who is personating a girl 
that is dead. ‘They maintain that for over two 
years she has been drilled for the part she is play- 
ing, and has been carefully taught everything 
which the real Florence might be expected to 
know. If this is the case, she is a phenomenon of 
smartness. Mr. Highton, the lawyer, is making her 
relate her biography with the utmost minuteness, 
requiring her to describe the dresses she wore, the 
people she met, the buildings she saw. He has 
not succeeded thus far in catching her in any con- 
tradictions, though she regularly breaks down 
every day when she thinks she has had enough 
cross-examination. ‘The trial recals to memory the 
case of the claimant, and if Wilkie Collins were 
still in the full vigour of his intellect, would furnish 
him with material for a story as thrilling as the 
“© Woman in White.” 


—_ —- 


oe TTeeee._— 0. 0 ——O 


To THE Dear.—A Person cured of Deafness and 
noises in the head of 23 year standings by a simple 
remedy, will send a description of it FREE to any 
Person who applies to Nicvo.son, 21, Bedford 
Square, London, W.C., England. May I.ty. 


North Mark, and indeed to all 
the race, in full view, Princess Maud kept the star- 


board tack past the Aonocacy, but Lady Loutse 


and Daimyo elected to take the porttack. The 
wind had shifted tothe northward, so that the 
yachts were enabled to lie a course much nearer 
the mark than on the first round, and though there 
was barely enough for Daimyo, it yet had sufficient 
weight to drive the smaller craft along ata fair 
speed. Afolly, however, had the heels of them all 
to the North mark, though both Daimyo and 
Lady Louise seemed to have slightly improved 
their respective positions. At 4h. 36m. 4os. dfolly 
rounded the mark and at once got out her spin- 
naker to port. Daimyo had passed to leeward of 
the Russian man-of-war and Lady Loutse was able 
to weather it. But though at this point the latter 
was a hundred yards to windward, her advantage 
had very materially increased half an hour later, 
when she kept away for the North Mark, at which 
time Daimyo, a quarter of a mile to leeward, tacked 
for it. Princess Maud had meanwhile, tacking off 
the Hatoba, come out along the Kanagawa shore 


and approached the mark as Daimyo went in 


stays for it. Princess Maud rounded a couple of 


minutes after Daimyo, and Mosquito ten minutes 


abled her to weather the F. Weissenhoru, with the 
appearance 


peared on his behalf, the accused was accom- 
modated with a seat in the dock. 


Mr. W. J. Kenny, who appeared for the pro- 
secution, applied that the charge should be amend- 
ed. ‘The man had since died from the effects 
of the wound, and he applied to have the charge 
changed from one of assault to one of murder. 

Mr. Walford said he could not, in the circum- 


‘stances, oppose the application. 


The Judge then said he had amended the charge 
to the effect of charging the accused with having 
wounded and murdered the deceased with a fire- 
arm, 

Nishimoto Kitaro was called. 

The Judge asked whether Mr. Walford had any 
objection to Mr. Kenny, who appeared for the 
prosecution, resuming his dutiesas interpreter. 

Mr. Walford said he felt it his duty to object, as 
Mr. Kenny would- doubtless have the statements 
of the witnesses in his mind. 

Mr. Chalmers consequently acted as interpreter. 

The witness Gy a ama sailor on board the 
Sakata Maru. nthe morning of the gth I was 
employed on the side of theship. At eleven o'clock 
I went on deck and found that the chief mate and 
Hirayama Chukichi were quarrelling. I separated 
them and afterwards the accused shot Hirayama. 
The latter fell to the deck and { conveyed him to 
the Lath-room, and the captain, hearing of the 
occurrence attended to him, the police coming on 


™ 


Sept. 21, 1889.] 


board afterwards. I saw the shooting, and recog- 


nise the accused. 


Cross-examined—I separated them by seizing 
Hirayama. I took hold of him in front by the 


hands. 


Fujitaka Utaji, cautioned, deponed—I am a 
I was on the side of the ship painting 


seaman. 
on the oth. As my supply of paint ran short I 
went in the ship to get more. On going in I heard 
a disturbance on the upper deck. I saw the ac- 


cused quarrelling with Hirayama and would have 


separated them but had a paint can in my hand. 
Putting that away, I returned and found them at 
some distance from éach other. The defendant 
then took out a pistol and shot Hirayama. I went 
to the assistance of the latter. I do not know 
what kind of quarrel it was, as I went off at once 
to put away the paint can. 1 cannot say whether 
the chief mate was excited or not. 


Kawabe Shokitchi, deponed—I am a sailor. I 
was standing, on the morning of the gth, about a 
quarter-past eleven o'clock, leaning against the 
No. 2 winch. [I saw Hirayama going aft, and 
the chief mate at the same time appeared going 
forward. Some words were said in English which 
I could not understand, though I think it was 
about wages. I understood the chief mate to say 
that the other should go somewhere else for his 
wages. Hirayama said he wanted his wages 
from the ship, but the mate said he could not have 
them, The mate then struck at Hirayama’s face 
twice, but missed him on each occasion. They 
then closed and were separated by the previous wit- 
ness. The two were then about g feetapart. The 
mate then drew a pistol from an inside pocket 
(witness pointed to his left front) and shot Hira- 
yama. I never saw the mate strike the man at all. 
He tried and did not succeed. After the men had 
been separated I should say about two or three 
minutes elapsed before the shot was fired. 

Asked if accused aimed at the deceased, witness 
said he did. 

Cross-examined—I saw the affair from the place 
I was standing at. I was on the port side of the 
No. 2 winch. The quarrel took place about 18 
feet from me. The mate and Hirayama met near 
the cook house. I do not know whether the 
mate was coming from the forecastle ; he was go- 
ing along on the port side. Hirayama came from 
the forecastle as far aft as the galley, where he met 
the chief officer. 


Yorozu Torazo, who was examined on the roth 
inst., was recalled and deponed—I was cook on the 
Sakata Maru, and was employed on the gth inst. 
in the galley. I went there shortly before eleven 
o’clock. 1 saw the chief officerand Hirayama stand- 
ing some 12 feet away from the galley and near one 
of the ventilators. I saw the mate strike Hirayama. 
Ido not know the reason for the mate striking 
him. They were simply talking together. Hira- 
yama was not violent. [donot understand “ Ame- 
rican.” (‘ American,” it seemed on reference to 
Mr. Kawada, is Japanese for boxing.) After he 
was struck Hirayama staggered back several 
steps, and then tried to seize the mate, who, how- 
ever, struck him again, and they closed and fell 
towards the side of the ship. Hirayama had hold 
of the mate, when I saw them then, by the beard 
and the ear. The mate upon this seized Hirayama 
by the throat and hair. I separated them and 
they went apart some little distance. After this I 
saw Hirayama looking about as if searching for 
something. He was about to seize a piece of wood 
near the galley door,.but the mate kicked it away 
and he backed off again, about 12 feet away from 
the mate and towards the bows. The mate re- 
mained near the galley door and Hirayama turn- 
ed round, as I thought to say something, or make 
some explanation to the mate. The latter then 
took out something that glittered, on which, think- 
ing it was a knife, fan some three fathoms towards 
the bows and as I did so heard a pistol shot and 
saw the smoke. When the smoke had cleared I 
asked Hirayama what was the matter and he told 
me he had been shot. I went to get assistance 
from the forecastle, but there was no one there, 
and I returned to the place and found a crowd 
round Hirayama. The shooting occurred a little 
after eleven o’clock. Before the shot was fired 
Hirayama was facing the port side. 

Cross-examined—After Hirayama had gone 
some distance, he turned half round and said 
something to the mate. The deceased and the 
mate were walking together towards the bows. 
They passed through the alley way from aft. 
Nishimoto assisted me to separate them. Thad run 
about 18 feet forward when I heard the shot. 1 
was still: running when I heard the report. About 
fifteen minutes elapsed from the time they were 
separated till the shot was fired. 

‘The Court here adjourned till 2 o'clock. 

On resuming Mr. Kenny called 

Dr. Eldridge, who sworn, deponed—I attended 
a Japanese on board the Sakata Maru. About a 
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quarter to twelve on the oth I was called to see a 
wounded man on the Sakata Maru. 1 got there at 
noon and found a Japanese quartermaster suf- 
fering froma pistol wound, ‘The shot had entered 
on the left side of the body about a vertical line 
running downward from the anterior fold of the 
arm pit, and.at a point on that line immediately 
below the cartilage of the tenth rib. The shot 
passed transversely through the body in a direc- 
tion slightly downwards and backwards, lodging 
under the skin at a point on the right side about 
one inch lower and two inches back of the spot 
corresponding to the wound of entrance. I ex- 
tracted the bullet. The wounded man was suf- 
fering from a very severe shock and internal he- 
morrhage. After dressing the wounded man J 
ordered his removal to Noge Hospital as speedily 
as possible. The region traversed by the ball con- 
tains very many important organs which are at the 
same time very variable in position and size. They 
not only differ in different people, but they are very 
movable, and their position changes more or less 
with the stage of breathing, the fullness of the 
stomach, and the position of the body. fam con- 
sequently unable to say with’ certainty exactly 
what organs were injured. It is possible that 
the spleen might have been wounded if of 
unusually large size; the stomach might have 
been wounded; either the large or small inte- 
stine, or both, would be almost certain to suffer, 
and the liver might have been penetrated in its 
lower portion. A wound of any of the organs | 
have mentioned would generally be fatal. I 
should say the man must have been facing a little 
less than three quarters towards the direction of 
the pistol. (Witness produced a sketch showing 
the organs of the human body with reference to 
the passage of the bullet, explaining that it was 
drawn to suit either sex, and was therefore a rough 
delineation). 

Dr. Masude Tsunewo deponed—I am superin- 
tendent of the Noge Hospital, and a medical 
practitioner, At three o’clock on the afternoon 
of the gth instant, I saw the deceased Hirayama 
Chukichi. He was brought to the hospital suffer- 
ing greatly from a wound, and he subsequently 
died from internal hemorthage. He died at 7.15 
p.m. the same day. The wound was caused by a 
bullet. I examined the deceased several times, 
and decided that he could not recover; the wound 
was a very small one on the left side, the ball hav- 
ing passed through the body to the right side 
where there was a small wound. I do not know 
who brought the man to the hospital, but I know 
the latter to be Hirayama Chukichi. I was pre- 
sent at the death of Hirayama. He said nothing 
to me. 

Inspector T. Kawada deponed—I went on 
board the Sakata Maru on the forenoon of the 
oth. I saw the wounded man Hirayama Chukichi. 
I knew that Dr. Eldridge ordered the removal of 
Noge Hospital. I heard him give that order. I 
saw the man afterwards in the Noge Hospital. I 
saw him about half-past three in the hospital. 
I came here for a warrant to arrest the accused, 
and as I was returning to the ship I met a steam 
launch bringing the wounded man ashore about a 
quarter-past twelve. [asked Hirayama about the 
occurrence, but he was so seriously wounded that 
he could barely speak. He told me, however, that 
the chief mate— 

Mr. Walford objected to this evidence. 

Mr. Kenny held that it was a statement made 
in extremis. 

Mr. Walford said that had not been shown. 

The Judge asked when witness saw the wounded 
man, 

Witness said about a quarter-past three at the 
hospital. 

Cross-examined—TI could not say precisely how 
long it would take to convey the man to the hospi- 
tal. Itis about twelve cho from the Hatoba to 
the hospital. 

Re-examined—I cannot tell the exact time when 
I saw the launch; it was a little past twelve. I 
saw the wounded man only at the Noge Hospital. 
I cannot tell whether he was carried carefully and 
slowly to the hospital. 

Mr. Kenny asked whether the Court was satis- 
fied that the man wounded on the Sakata Maru 
was the one that died in the hospital. 


The Judge said he was satisfied it was the same 
man. 

Mr. Walford contended that the man wounded 
on the Sakata Afayt was not connected with the 
man who died at the hospital. . 

The Judge admitted that the time of admission, 
half-past three looked strange, but at the same 
he was satisfied. ; 

Mr. Walford intimated that the accused would 
reserve his defence for the trial. 

The Judge having warned the accused in the 
usual manner, asked him if he had anything to say. 
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Accused—All I have to say, your Honour, is 
that what I did I did in self-defence. 

The Judge then formally committed accused to 
stand his trial on a charge of having, about half- 
past eleven on the gth instant, unlawfully, mali- 
ciously, and of malice aforethought, wounded and 
murdered one Hirayama Chukichi. 

The Court then rose. 


—_—S EEE 
LATEST TELEGRAMS. 


Oo. 
(Reuter ‘“Speciac” To “ Japan Matt.’ 


London, September 11th. 
The following is the result of the St. Leger :— 
Dov OVA Ssesaesiieer vinhsewnnenease. 
Miguel...........0006 ceseseaivecsas <2 


Davenport ssestved ecssivvieerssueresanl 
12 ran. 
September 13th. 


The Bimetallic Conference has commenced 
its sittings in Paris, with the Governor of the 
Bank of Paris [? France], as President. 

Another murder has been committed 
Whitechapel. 


in 


September 14th. 

The strike of the dock labourers continues, 
but Mr. Manning has offered to attempt the 
arrangement of a mutual conciliation between 
the Dock Directors and the strikers. 

(The above telegrams have been delayed in transmission.) 

, September 15th. 

Stanley is expected to arrive at Mombassa at 
the end of October. 

A great storm has passed over the Atlantic 
Ocean and the United States coast, causing an 
immense amount of damage by both wind and 
floods. ; 

London, September 17th. 

The strike of the dock labourers has ended, 
and work has been resumed. 

The Bimetallic Conference at Paris has 
closed, the debates showing that the advocates 
on both sides of the questions raised were 
pretty equally divided. 


(From tHe Srraits Tives.”) 


London, August 31st. 
The Queen’s Speech proroguing Parliament 
stated that nothing has happened to diminish 
the confident hope of unbroken European peace, 
and that Her Majesty was thankful to recognise 
signs of growing prosperity on all sides. 
The Hague, 31st August. 
The President of the First Chamber has died 
suddenly, : 
[The deceased President, Baron W. A.A. J. 
Schimmelpenninck van der Oye, has for many 


years been a prominent statesman in Hol- 
land.] 


MAIL STEAMERS. 
+ 
THR NEXT MAIL IS DUK 


From Hongkong. per P. & O. Co. Sunday, Sept. 22nd# 
From Canada, &c. per C. P. M.Co. Monday, Sept. 23rd.t 


From Europe, 
via Hongkong. per P. M.Co. Wednesday, Sept. 2sth.t 
From Shanghai, 
Nagasaki at per N.Y. K. Friday, Sept. 29th. 
Kobe............ 


From Hongkong. per P.&O.Co: Friday, Sept. 27th.§ 

From America... per O. & O,Co. Monday, Sept. 3oth.|] 
* Verona left Nagasaki on September 18th.+ Parthia left Van- 

couver. B.C., on September 6th. % City of Peking (with English 


mail) left Hongkong on September roth, § Khiva left Hongkong 
on September 18th. {| Oceanic left San Francisco on Sept. 11th, 


THE NEXT MAIL LEAVES 


For Shanghai, 
Kobe, and per N.Y. K. 
Nagasaki ... 
For America...... per P. M. Co- 
For Europe, via 
Shanghai ..... . per M. M. Co. 
For Canada, &c. per C. P. M. Co. 


Tuesday, Sept. 24th. 
Saturday, Sept. 28th. 


Sunday, October 6th. 
Thursday, Oct. soth. 
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LATEST SHIPPING. 
i og 


ARRIVALS. 


Thales, British steamer, 819, Hunter, 13th Sep- 
tember,—Kobe 10th September, Sugar.— 
Jardine, Matheson & Co. 

Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,259, Haswell, 
15th September,—Kobe 13th September, Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Tokio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,350, Wynn, 13th 
September,—Shanghai and ports, Mails and 
General.— Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Nagaio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,166, Ekstrand, 
rath September,—Kobe 13th September, Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Gaw Quan Sia, British steamer, 1,407, Harris, 
15th September,—Hongkong 7th September, 

eneral.—Samuel Samuel & Co. 

Sagami Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,182, Kender- 
dine, 17th September,— Kobe 16th September, 
General.— Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Alacrity (4), double-screw steel despatch-boat, 

~ Commander Robert B. Maconochie, 18th Sep- 
tember,—Hakodate 16th September. 

City of Sydney, American steamer, 3,016, D. E. 

. ° Friele, 18th September,—San Francisco 31st 
August, Mails and General.—P. M. S.S. Co. 

Belgic, British steamer, 4,211, W. H. Walker, 
19th September,— Hongkong 11th September, 
General.—O. & O.S.S. Co. 

Imperieuse (10), flagship, Captain W. H. May, 
1gth September,—Hakodate 16th September. 

Glengyle, British steamer, 2,244, Gasson, 1gth 
September,— Kobe 18th September, General. 
—Jardine, Matheson & Co. 


DEPARTURES. 


Port Augusta, British steamer, 1,845, Hogg, 14th 
September,—Hongkong, General.—C. P. M. 
S.S. Co. : 

Wyvern, British steamer, 1,011, Brotherton, 14th 

‘~ September,—Otaru, General.— Japanese. 

Admiral Nachimoff (14), Russian cruiser, Captain 
C. C. de Livron, 15th September,—Hakodate. 

Ancona, British steamer, 3,050, W. D. Mudie, 
15th September—Hongkong, Kobe and a- 
gasaki, Mails and General.—P. & O. S. N. 
Co. 

Calédonien, French steamer, 2,500, H. de Mau- 
heuge, 15th September,—Shanghai vid Kobe, 
General.—Messageries Maritimes Co. 

General Werder, Gertnan steamer, 1,820, Eichel, 
isth September,—Hongkong via ports, Mails 
and General.—H. Ahrens & Co., Nachf. 

Lydia, German steamer, 1,169, G. Peterson, 15th 
September,—Kobe, General.—Simon, Evers 
& Co. 

Benlarig, British steamer, 1,715, Freeman, 16th 
September,—Kobe, General.—Cornes & Co. 

Ningchow, British steamer, 1,735, Durdin, 16th 
September—Kobe, General.—W. M. Stra- 
chan & Co. 

Tokio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,350, Wynn, 17th 
September,—Shanghai and ports, Mails and 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Thales, British steamer, 819, unter, 18th Sep- 
tember,—Kobe, General.—Jardine, Mathe- 
son & Co. 

Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,359, Haswell, 
18th September,—Kobe, Mails and General. 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, Young, 
18th September,—Honolulu, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 


PASSENGERS. 


ARRIVED. 


Per Japanese steamer Tokio Maru, from Shang- 
hai and ports:—Mr. and Mrs. Ginnaul, Lieut. 
Wingraloff, Lieut. Bogin, Messrs. F. M. Gral- 
lan, C, Abberly, G. Keher, Mano, Hashizumi, 
R. Hirooka, H. Kawakami, F. H. Schiler, and 
G. Bunge in cabin ; 4 passengers in second class ; 
and 78 in steerage. For San Francisco: Mr. 
Brancaid in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, from Kobe: 
—Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Taylor, Mr. and Mrs. E. 
Hunt, Captain F. W. McNair, Messrs. B. C. 


Howard, H. Milne, H. Bridge, H. A. Campbell, ! 


L. C. Trent, F. W. Basturch, G. Hashimoto, B. 
Kofuji, H. Yamate S. Kago, H. Yamaguchi, J. 
Yashiro, and Dr. J. Pearce in cabin ; 23 passengers 
in second class, and 229 passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer V’amashiro Maru, from 
Shimonoseki :—999 passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Sagami Maru, from 
Kobe :—Dr. Becker, Messrs. Grimble and Smith 
incabin; Messrs. G. Kato, M. J. Kato, Samejima, 
and H. Wise in second class, and 183 passengers 
in steerage. 
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Per American steamer City of Sydney, from 
San Francisco:—Hon. J. A. Leonard, Mr. 
Cornell, Mr. and Mes. J. C. Ambler, Miss C. H. 
Bootie, Mr. Von Waldthausen and servant, 
Messrs. Y. Nakamura, K. Furuichi, ‘I. Osaka, 
K. Hirasa, Miss Miles, and Mrs. Rowley in cabin. 
For Hongkong: Mrs. C. P. Perkins in cabin. 

Per British steamer Belgic, from Hongkong :— 
Major R. H. Hallenstein, Messrs. L. Hirsch, and 
G. H. Mahomed and servant in cabin, For San 
Francisco: Mrs. Craster, Mr. and Mrs. Arm- 
strong, child, and servant, Mr. J. H. Osmund, 
Mr. C. ‘TL. Tyler, Mr. Henry C. Lathrop, Mr. and 
Mrs. Chase, Miss Elliot, Dr. Chapman; Dr. and 
Mrs. Li Po ‘Tai in cabin. 

DEPARTED. 


Per British steamer Ancona, for Hongkong vid 
Kobe and Nagasaki :—H.E. Sir W. G. Des 
Veeux and servant, Mr. and Mrs. Dodds and 3 
children, Miss Willcox, Mr. and Mrs. G. Holmes, 
Mr. and Mrs. W. Judd and servant, Lieutenant 
Woodcock, Lieutenant E. G. Young, Dr. H. 
Zapalowicz, Mrs. Yuk Sim, Mrs. Foong, Messrs. 
L. M. Young, May, E. A. Hewett, J. Reimer, 
Rev. D. Lansdell, Messrs. J. Earthawe, and ‘J. 
Forsyth in cabin; and 8 Chinese in steerage. 

Per French steamer Calédonien, for Shanghai 
vid Kobe:—Mr. and Mrs. E. G. Low, Mrs. 
Kleinwachter, Mr. Allcot, Messrs. Irwin Turner, 
W. Tallers, H. Blum, R. S. Eurlonge, H. R. 
Kinnear, Andrew Burman, E. B. Drew, J. H. 
Craven, Allcot, Edgar Delahague, Moseley, W. 
Wadderspoon, W. Wingradoff, W. Boguen, H. 
Mahle, J. Kano, ‘If. Yumoto, W. J. Oge, and J. 
Rambert in cabin. : 

Per German steamer General Werder, for Iong- 
kong vid Kobe and Nagasaki :— Mr. and Mrs. C. 
Illies, two children and governess, Mr. and Mrs. 
Rudorff and three’ children, Consul von Siebury, 
Mr. and Mrs. Kretzschmer and three children, 
Messrs. Chung, Lo Ying Cheong, Yum Shing, 
Kwong, Yun Wo, Kwong Chee, and K. Inatomi 
in cabin; 4 Chinese in second class, and 22 
Chinese and 6 Italians in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Tokio Maru, for Shang- 
hai and ports:—Mr. and Mrs. C, J. Dudgeon and 
child, Mrs. Murdock, Captain McNair, U.S.N., 
Messrs. J. Stutchbury, E. B. Skottowe, S. Strauss, 
C. Cromie, ‘I. A Schluter, H. Moss, Pearce, 
Launders, Rimschoettel, W. Moses, Masuda, I. 
Amano, Shioji, and i King in cabin; Mr. and 
Mrs. Abell and child, Mrs. Nitta, Miss Asano, 
Messrs. Kitamura, ‘Tanaka, Shimage, Asada, 
Tamura, Baba, Maeda, and Mihara in second 
class, and 98 passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Sagamt Maru, for Hako- 
date:—Captain Petersen in cabin, and 34 pas- 
sengers in steerage. 


CARGOES. 

Per British steamer Ancona, for Hongkong via 
Kobe and Nagasaki :—Silk, for France 132 bales. 

Per French steamer Calédonien, for Shanghai 
vid Kobe :—Silk for France, 1,061 bales. Waste 
silk for France, 414 bales. . 

Per German steamer General Werder, for Hong- 
kong vid Kobe and Nagasaki :—Silk for Europe, 
64 bales. 

Per Japanese steamer Jokio Afaru, for Shang- 
hai and ports :—Treasure $3,000.00. 


REPORTS. 

The Japanese steamer Tokio Maru, Captain 
Wynn, reports :—Left Shanghai the 7th Septem- 
ber, atg.10 a.m.; had moderate to fresh north- 
easterly winds, with fine, clear weather. Arrived 
at Nagasaki the oth, at 6 a.m. and left the same 
day, at 5 p.m.; had fresh N.N.E. winds and fine, 
clear weather. Arrived at Shimonoseki the roth, 
at 6 a.m. and left the same day, at 7 a.m.; had 
strong north-easterly winds, with thick: rainy 
weather. Arrived at Kobe the 11th, at 6a.m.and 
left the rath, at 4.45 p.m.; had cloudy weather, 
with light winds to Oo-shima; thence to port fresh 
to strong north-easterly winds. Arrived at Yoko- 
hama the 13th September, at midnight. 

The Japanese steamer Yamashiro Maru, Cap- 
tain Young, reports :—Left Shimonoseki the toth 
September, at 6 a.m.; had northerly winds and 
drizzling rain; the same afternoon the sky wore 
a very threatening aspect with a swiftly falling 
barometer, which by 2 p.m. stood at 2g.33, the 
ship then having a fresh breeze from N.N.W. with 
small rain. Upon the ship’s course becoming 
northerly the weather quickly brightened and glass 
steadily rose. Arrived at Shin Minato the same 
day, at 3.30 p.m. and the next morning after 
receiving passeiger left at noon for Ujina, 
which port was finally left the following day, the 
13th at noon, after taking in the remainder 
of the ship’s complement of passengers. Ex- 
perienced fine weather; passed Oo-shima the 


H.|/nversnaid passed going west. 
shima and Rock Island, which was passed the 15th, 
al 1.10 a.m. great quantities of drift wood were 
floating about; passed Sagami the same day, at 
5 am. and rounded, Lightship at 7 a.m.; from 
Rock Island to port very fine weather. 
at Yokohama the 15th September. 
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14th, at 10.45 a.m. off which the steamer Falls of 


Between Oo- 


Arrived 


The Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, Captain 


Haswell, reports :—Left Kobe the 14th Septem- 
ber, at 0.15 p.m.; had light to moderate wind with 
pleasant weather throughout the passage. Arrived 
at Yukohama the sth. S 


eptember, at 1.45 p.m. 
The American steamer City of Sydney, Captain 


Friele, from San Francisco, reports moderate 
winds and fine weather to meridian; thence to 
port strong south-westerly and westerly winds, 
with considerable rain. 


The British steamer Belgic, Captain Walker, 


repoits :—Left Hongkong the rith September, at 


12.51 p.m. Arrived at Amoy the rath, at 1.19 
p.m. and left the 13th at 12.46 p.m. Arrived at 
Kobe the 17th, at 10.49 a.m. and left the 18th, at 
3.55 p-m.; had fine weather throughout the pas- 
sage. Arrived at Yokohama the 19th September 
at 6.48 a.m. 

The Japanese steamer Omi Maru, Captain 
Christensen, reports :—Left Kobe the 18th Sep- 
tember, at 0.45 p.m.; had light variable winds 
and fine weather to Ou-shima; thence moderate 
north-easterly winds and sea to Cape Sagami; 
and thence to port clear weather. Arrived at Yo- 
kohama the 19th September, at o p.m. 

The Japanese steamer Wakanoura Maru, Cap- 
tain Walter, reports:—Left Hakodate the 17th 
September, at 430 a.m.; had fresh winds from 
S.E. and cloudy weather. Arrived at Oginohama 
the 18th September at 3 a.m. and left the same 
day at noon; had moderate winds from N.W. to 
N.E. and fine weather. Arrived at Yokohama 
1gth September at noon. 


LATEST COMMERCIAL. 
Ss 
IMPORTS. 


The Yarn market has gradually relapsed into 
quietness since the large business done in the be- 
ginning of last week, buyers having supplied their 


wants for the time being, and holders being firm ‘ 


in sympathy with the home market for English 
spinnings. Bombays are weaker. In Shirtings 
a moderate business has been done ing Ib. at im- 
proved rates, but 8} Ib. and T.-Cloths have re- 
mained neglected. Woollens still remain quiet. 


Yarns. —Sales for the week 1,000 bales. 
SHIRTINGS.—15,000 pieces. 
Woottens.—500 pieces Italians. 


COTION VARNS., 


Nos. 16/24, Ordinary...... ‘ é 
Nos. 16/24, Medium ...... ‘ 
Nos. 16/24, Good to Best i : 
Nos. 16/24, Reverse ...... r . 
Noe: 28/32, rane ge - . 
Nos. 28,32, Medium ... 25 to 34. 
Nos. 28 32, Good to Best ... ee to a a 
Nos. 38/42, Medium to Best 37.00 to 40.25 
No. 328, [wo-fold ......0.. 0. 36.£0 to 38 25 
No. 4as, Iwo-fold ............ 39.00 to 43.50 
No. 20s, Bombay ............ 28.00 to 29.50 
No. 16s, Bombay ............ +. 27,00 to 28.25 
Nos. 10/04, Bombay ......ccceceseseeeeeee 23-50 0 25.50 


COTTON PIEKCKE GOODS. 


Cuey Shistings—84 lh, 384 yds. 3yinches $1.75 lo 2.25$ 
Grey Shivtings—o0, 384 yds. q5inches 2.20 tv 2.70 
I. ¢ loth—71h, 24 yards, 32 inches ...... t.45 to 3.675 
Indigo Shictings—ta yards, qginches... 1.30 to 1.70 
Prints—Assorted, 24 ards, 30inches... 41.70 to 2.30 
paiton -Uatlans and Satleens Black, 32 ren rane, 
UNCHES ee eceteeeeetecereeecseeteeeeens O07 (0 0.14 
Vurkey Reds—1J to adth, 24 yards, 30 Past ripe, 
 UNCNES ee ceeeeseeceeeteereerrereeee 8.90 to 1 40 
Pukey els 3 tu 3th, 24 yards, 30 
ANCHOS eee cteeeeteeseeeeeetseeeenenes 8 45 tO 8. 
ey Reds—3z4 to 41h, 24 yards, 30 : e 
WNCHES oes tee eee eee teeeerseseereee 2.00 ty 2.30 
Velvets—Black, 35 yards, 2zinches ... 475 to ae 
Victoria I.awns, 12 yards, 42-3 inches... 0.60, to 0.72 
Vaffachelas, 12 yards, 43inches ...... 1.495 to 2.25 
_ WOOLLENS. 
Plain Ovjeans, 40-42 yards, 32inches... $4 co t 
' ] > eee § 590 
Italian Cloth, 40 yards, 32 ies hest 0.273 to ak 
Melee ao 30 yards, 32 inches 
Medium... cece steeiereees 0.22¢ to 26; 
Italian Cloth, go yards, 32 inches : 
COMMON 0. 0.18 to “aah 
Mose ine de Laine—Crape, 24 yards, 
 BEAMCNES cect Eg tl 6 
Cloths—Pilots, 54 @ sGinches ......... eae is oe : 
Cloths—Presidents, 54 @ 56 inches ... 0.50 to 0.60 
Cloths—Union, 54 @ 56 inches ......... 0.35 to 0.60 
Blankets—Scarlet and Green, 4 to 34th, 
POO Wetec cee tereeeterersne 0.93 LW 0 38 
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MICFALS. 

More enquiry, and dealers are offering slightly 

better prices for Wire Nails. The demand for 

Iron (Bars) is, however, slack, and as buyers will 

not pay the equivalent of home rates there is very 
little done, ; 


PRR ricun, 


Flat Bars, Jinch i ccssessssscens $3. 

Flat Bars, dinch............... ee 8 ee 
Round and square up to % inch 2.95 to 3.15 
Nailrod, assorted.............c000 2.90 to 3.00 
Nailrod, small size ...... 3.10 to 3.20 
Iron Plates, assorted 3-30 to 3.60 
Sheet Iron...............0.. 3.80 to 4-20 
Galvanized Iron sheets 6.80 to 7.00 
Wire Nails, assorted ... 4-30 to §.10 
Tin Plates, per box. 5.00 to 5.30 
Pig Iron, No. 3 ........ 1.50 to 1.55 


KEROSENE, 
No fresh arrivals this week, and the market is 

quiet at late rates. Dealers are now well sup- 

plied ; and have no object in buying more at the 

moment. Quotations unchanged. 

QUOTATIONS. 


Chester w..scsssseeee : Nom. 

Comet... - $1.95 to 2.00 
Devoe ... + 1.90 to 1.95 
Russian .... 1.87§ to 1.923 


SUGAR. 


Sales of Takao Sugar have been as follows :— 
5,000 piculs at $4.35 per picul, and 1,000 piculs at- 
$4.523 per picul. Of Taiwanfoo, 1,330 piculs have 
been bought at $4.15 per picul. White Refined 
sorts have only been in moderate demand, and 
the reported sales are 220 piculs at $9.324 per 
picul, 500 piculs at $8.73 per picul, 150 piculs at 
$6.45 per picul, 758 piculs at, $6.62 per picul, and 
308 piculs at $6.25 per picul, total 1,836 piculs. 
Stocks of Formosa Brown are estimated at 14,000 
piculs. 


Pet rrcur, 


White Refined .......ceeeeese teres $6.50 09.35 
Manila gibbon dese + 4:20 to 4.40 
Taiwanfoo . + 4.00 to 4.15 
Pentama..... + 3.30 to 3.45 
Namiida. + 3.00 to 3.20 
Cake .......... 4.00 to 4.10 
Brown Takao ae 4.40 to 4.50 


EXPORTS. 
RAW SILK, 


Our last issue was of the 13th instant, since 
which date settlements amount to 1,442 piculs, 
divided thus :—Hanks 135 piculs, Filatures 568 
piculs, Re-veels 631 piculs, Kakeda 101 piculs, 
Oshu 7 piculs. Direct shipments to France have 
been 164 bales, making the total export business 
of the week equal to 1,600 piculs, 

The first half of the week there was virtually no 
business at all, but during the last three days 
buyers have come with a rush, purchases amount- 
ing to the figures given in the preceding para- 
graph. ‘The buying appears to be chiefly specu- 
lative, as the reports from consumers do not 
seem to be materially improved. The talk of 
the Japanese about short crop has perhaps borne 
fruit at last, and they may have frightened 

* some buyers into premature transactions. Prices 
have of course hardened to some extent, but 
nothing like that which a really short crop combined 
with such a “ flurry”? would warrant. Holders 
indeed show themselves remarkably current and 
with a reduced stock on the market are not dis- 
‘posed to ask extreme rates. At closing there is a 
pause, with much less doing; buyers evidently 
require a little time to digest their recent heavy 
meal. 

Arrivals come to hand freely, but not in suf- 
ficient quantity to keep pace with late sales, The 
stock (having been considerably higher ad sn. 
terim) is now estimated at 4,900 piculs. With 
slack buying for a day or two it will soon touch 
last week’s figure once more. 

There have been three shipping opportunities 
since we last wrote, all for Europe, English, 
French, and German mail steamers of the 15th inst. 
each getting some cargo. The Ancona had 132 
bales for London, Lyons, and Marseilles ; the Culé- 
donien took 1,061 bales all for the south of Europe, 
while the General Werder carried 64 bales for 
Milan and Zurich. These sailings bring the pre- 
sent export figures up to 8,680 piculs, against 
7,071 last year and 7,238 at same date in 1887. 

Hanks.—Not very much business in these. Prices 
are about $10 higher in sympathy with other sorts 
but not so very strong. Among the recent sales 
are best Shinshu at $550, Shibusawa $510, Hachojt 
$485. : 

Pe iitlyei teay Settlements herein, princi- 
pally for Europe. Best No. 1, Kosht to Usen 
sorts, have brought from $700 to $720, Mino, 
Yechu, and similar kinds at $640 to $690. Some 
business has also been done in full sizes, and 
among the latest purchases are Metjusha $665, 
Higashi Gakosha $650, Kaimeisha $655, Hiranosha 
$650, Tenrusha $650. Holders ask some advance 
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on these prices now, but would probably go on at 
or near the same figures. 

Re-veels.—Strong demand the last few days, 
and some large parcels have been taken at an 
advance in price chiefly for the European mar- 
kets. Some little has also been done for the 
States, bit values generally show a rise of about 
$15 per picul, medium ‘and common grades 
marking the greatest advance. Nothing can now 
be obtained at less than $560, and that is of the 
commonest quality. : 

Kakeda.—Small business at about late rates; 
prices have hardened in sympathy with other 
descriptions, and the market is now steady at 
quotations given below. 

Oshu.—One small purchase in Hamatsuki a 
week ago at $515. Since then nothing has been 
done, the demand running on finer kinds. 

QUOTATIONS.—NEW SILK. 


tenets: WE cveiiedecse's eves - 
Janks—No. 2 (Shinshu) $550 to 
Hanks—No. 2 (Joshu) ~.. ie to a 
MWanks—No. 24 (Shinshu) « 540 to 545 
HManks—No. 24 (Joshu) ... » §30 to §35 
Hanks—No .24 to 3.0.0.0... - 520 to §25 
Hanks—No. 3. ....... « §10 to 515 
Hanks—No. 3$ wee secre +» 490 to 500 
Filatures—Extra 10/12 deniers... - 740 to 750 
Filatures—Extra 13/15 deniers .. - 660 to 670 
Filatures—No. 1, 10/13 deniers ..... ..... + 700 to 720 
Vilatures—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers.......... 645 to 655 
Filatures—No. 14, 13/16, 64/17 deniers......... 630 to 640 
Filatures—No. 2, 10/15 deniers ...............4. 660 to 670 
Filatures—No. 2, 14/18 deniers ........ .. 610 to 620 
Filatures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers sss eee 590 to 600 
Re-reels—Extra 00.0... cescscsesesseeseeeene Nom. _ 
Re-reels—(Shinshu & Oshu) Best No. 1......... 650 to 660 
Re-reels—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers - 630 to 640 
Re-reels—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 deniers . 610 to 620 
Re-reels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers .., - 595 to 605 
Re-reels—No. 2}, 14/18 deniers... ss. 580 to 590 
Re-reels—No. 3, 14/20 deniers ... sa §60 to 570 
Kakedas—Extra .. eae ++ 650 to 660 
Kakedas—No.1 .. +... 630 to 640 
Kakedas—No. 14... +. 610 to 620 
Kakedas—No. 2 .. s+. 590 to 600 
Kakedas—No. a4 .. ses 575 to 580 
Kakedas—No. 3....... ve 565 to 570 
Kakedas—No. 34 .... ss 555 to 560 
Kakedas—No. 4. ....... sees 545 to 550 
Oshu Sendai—No., 2} . sees 540 tO 545 
Hamatsuki—No. 1, 2 .... . + 530 to 540 
+ 510 to 520 


Hamatsuki—No. 3, 4 
Sodai—No. 23. ....... 


Export Raw Silk Tables to 20th Sept., 1889 :— 


Seanow 18%9 go. 1888-89. 1887-88, 

Racns. Barus, Bites, @ 
WUtOpe cosccecceceeeees 4764 3,516 3,346 
America ....ccccceeeeeeeee 39840 35440 39730 
: Bales 8,604 6,956 7,076 
Votal ...... { Piculs 8,680 7,071 7,238 
SettlementsandDirect PICULB, FICULS, eICULS, 
Export from ist July } 1Es190 6,550 71350 
Stock, 2oth Sept......... 4,900 9,800 10,400 
Available supplies to date 16,000 16,350 17,750 


WASTE SILK. 

Again a large business in this’ branch, Settle- 
ments for the week being entered as 1,156 piculs, 
divided thus :—Cocoons 588° piculs, Nosht 378 
piculs, Kibiso 190 piculs. 

The chief trade has again been in Pierced Co- 
coons and Nosht, but some few lots of Kibiso have 
also passed the scales, in some instances at a 
slight advance on previous rates, 

The Ancona had 135 bales Noshi and Kibiso 
for Marseilles, Trieste and London, the Calédonten 
414 bales Sundiies for Marseilles, and the Gene- 
val Werder 5 bales Kibiso for Marseilles. These 
shipments make the present Export figures, as 
per table, 2,879 piculs, against 1,681 piculs last 
year and 1,992 piculs at same date in 1887. 

Pierced Cocoons.—The principal purchases of 
the season are now completed on the basis of $15 
per 10 du, or $1123 per picul for best quality 
yielding 75 bu. Stock is much reduced and now 
consists of medium grade. 

Noshi.—Large lines of Oshu done at $135 and 
some few parcels of Foshu settled at from $823 to 
$85 first cost. A trifle done in Filature at $140 
for best” and $130 for ‘ good.” 

Kibtso.— Filatuves veglected, but some advance 
paid for best Oshz, which has touched $100—for 
small parcels. Gunnat has been done in quantity 
al $423 and Foshu at $374. © 

QUOTATIONS.— NEW WASTE. 
Pierced Cucuuns—Good to Best.............. $100 to 115 


Noshi-ito—Filature, Best ..............0c::cescesees 140 to 145 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Good ..... sees 130 (0 135 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Medium ........ vase 120 to 125 
Noshi-ito—Oshiu, Good to Best .. «. 125 to 3373 


Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Best. ........... 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Good ... 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Medium........ 
Noshi-ito—Bushu, Good to Best .. 
Noshi-ito—Joshu, Best .............. 
Noshi-ito—Joshu, Good 
Noshi-ito—joshu, Ordinary .. 
Kibiso—Filature, Best selected . 


. 120 to 135 
874 


1.115 to 120 


8o0to 824] 


275 


Kibiso—Filature, Seconds ..........ccsscseeereee 105 to 110 
Kibiso—Oshu, Good to Best . 80 to 90 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Best.......... 70 to 80 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Seconds .. 55 to 60 
Kibiso—Joshu, Good to Fair.......... 45to 50 
Kibiso—Joshu, Middling to Common 35 to 40 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Good ..........4..685 4olo 45 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Medium to Low 30to 35 
Kibiso—Neri, Good to Common - 
Mawata—Goud to Best .........08 ssesesveeseeees 190 to 210 
Export Table Waste Silk to 20th Sept., 1889 :-— 
Srason 1889-90. 1888-89. 1884-88, 
Picuts, Picucs, Picuts. 
Waste Silke. cece 2y4I3 1,678 1,989 
Pierced Cocoons ......... 466 3 3 
2,879 1,681 1,993 
Settlementsand Direct ) "CU": vere eee 
peal ae from ist Hal $ 5»400 1,400 2,700 
Stock, 20th September... 8,400 9,300 10,400 
Available supplies todale 13,800 10,700 13,100 


Exchange is about the same as it was a week 
ago :—Lonpbon, 4 m/s. Credits, 3/1¥; Documents 
3/2; 6 m/s. Credits, 3/24; Documents 3/23; New 
York, 30 d/s. U.S.G., $764; 4 m/s. U.S.G,, 
$773; Paris, 4 m/s., fes. 3.97; 6 m/s. fes. 3.99. 


Estimated Silk Stock, 20th September, 1889 :— 


Raw. PICULB, Wasrs. PICULS. 

Hanks......s.eee0e00 750 | Cocoons ..... 
Filatures « 1,850 | Noshi-ito.. 
Re-reeis .... .- 1,310 | Kibiso 
Kakeda . 568 | Mawata ..... 
Oshu ..........0--..66 $20} Sundries ..... 
Taysaam Kinds...... 2 

Total piculs ...... 4,900! ‘Total piculs ...... 8,400 

TEA. 


The amount of Tea taken during the week has 
been 2,295 piculs, though all grades of leaf on offer, 
particularly the lower kinds, are far from satis- 
factory. ‘The total settlements for both ports are: 
—Yokohama 167,160 piculs, Kobe 124,500 piculs, 
total 291,660 piculs, as compared with 273,315 
piculs for the season 1888-89 at the same period, 
The Yokohama settlements are thus classified : 
—Common 7,365 piculs, Good Common 15,760 
piculs, Medium 28,610 piculs, Good Medium 
47,505 piculs, Fine 27,520 piculs, Finest 23,275 
piculs, Choice 11,585 piculs, Choicest 11,400 piculs, 
and Extra Choicest 2,785. piculs; total 167,160 
piculs. Since last report the following are the 
shipments from Japan :—The Gaelic, which sailed 
from here on the 4th instant, took 54,960 Ibs. for 
New York, 78,551 Ibs. for Chicago,. 24,130 Ibs. for 
Canada, and 34,923 Ibs. for California; total 
192,564 Ibs. from Kobe. The same steamer took 
17,403 Ibs. for New York, 36,894 Ibs. for Chicago, 
23,800 Ibs. for Canada and_ 296,641 Ibs. for Cali- 
fornia, aggregating 374,738 lbs. from this port. 
The Suez Canal steamer Albany sailed from here 
on the sth inst. with 96,693 Ibs. for New York, and 
38,707 Ibs. for Canada, footing 135,400 Ibs. The 
Canadian Pacific Steamship Company’s stedmer 
Abyssinia sailed on the 13th inst., with 5:915 Ibs. 
for New York, 71,075 Ibs. for Chicago, and 92,311 
Ibs. for Canada, total 169,301 Ibs. from Kobe ; from 
Yokohama the same steamer had on board 71,676 
Ibs. for Chicago, 241,989 Ibs. for Canada, and 
25,624 Ibs. for California, total 339,289 Ibs. The 
Suez Canal steamer Benlarig took from this port 
44,179 Ibs. for New York, and 22,444 Ibs. for 
Canada; total, 66,623 Ibs. She sailed on the 16th 
instant. The combined shipments to date from 
Japan for the United States and Canada are: 
for New York 10,202,179 Ibs., for Chicago 
9,108,460 Ibs., for Canada 8,476,809 Ibs., and 
2,549,013 Ibs. for California, making a grand total 
of 30,336,461 Ibs. as compared with 29,947,410 Ibs. . 


in 1888 at the same time. 
FER PICUL. 


Common .....scsesesetcceecesenecsscessescesseecsrece $82 & under 
Good Common . sesssee 13 4014 
Medium ......... vee 15 0.16 
Good Medium 17 to 18 
Fine vis vscscc ste cscs . Igtoar 
Finest ... ww =. 2 to. 24 
bree .. 26 up’ds 
*hoicest ........ ot UN pens, 
Extra Choicest ...........0605 “ } Nominal 


EXCHANGE. 


Rates are about the same as a week ago, and 
no change is indicated at the moment :— 


Sterling—Bank Bills on demand ............... 
Sterling—Bank 4 months’ sight .... 
Sterling— Private 4 months’ sight . 
Sterling—Private 6 months’ sight .. 
On Paris—Bank sight....... 
On Paris—Private 6 month: 


On New York Private 30 days’ sight 70¢ 
On San Francisco—Bank Mills on demand. 75 
On San Francisco—Private 30 days’ sight... 764 


“nese,” &c., &c. 
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Trade Mark—A ‘“ White Rose" ona“ Golden | 
Lyre,” with Address in fuil, 


January 5th, 1889. 
KEATING’S BONBONS OR WORM TABLETS. 


A PURELY VEGETABLE SWEETMEAT both in appear- 
ance and taste, furnishing a most agreeable method of ad- 
ministering the only certainly remedy for INTESTINAL or 
THREAD WORMS, It isa perfectly safe and mild preparation, 
and is especially adapted for Children, Sold in Bottles by all 
Chemists. 13ins. 


THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES. 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


ERSONS suffering from weak or debilitated 
constitutions will discover that by the use 

of this wonderful medicine there is ‘‘ Health 
forall.” The blood is the fountain of life, and its 
purity can be maintained by the use of these Pills. 


Sirk Samvet Baker, in his work entitled ‘ The Nile Tribu- 
taries in Abyssinia,” says—‘‘I ordered the dragoman Mahomet 
to inform the Fakir that Iwasa Doctor, and I had the best 
medicines atthe service of the sick, with advice gratis. Inl 
short time I had many applicants, to whom I served outa 
quantity of Holloway’s Pills. These are most useful toan ex- 
plorer, as, possessing unmistakable purgative properties, they 
create an undeniable effect upon the patient, which satisties 
them of their value,” 


SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcerations 
of all kinds. It acts miraculously in healing ulcerations, curing 
skin diseases, aud in arresting and subduing all inflammations. 

Mr. J. I. Cooper, in his account of his extraordinary travels 
in China, published in 1871, says—‘‘ I had with me a quantity of 
Holloway’s Ointment. I gave some to the people, «nd nothing 
could exceed their erattite 3 and, in consequence, milk, fowls 
butter, and horse feed poured in upon us, until at last a tea- 
spoonful of Ointment was wortha fowl andany quantity of peas, 
and the demand became so great that I was obliged to lock up 
the small remaining “stock,” 

Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors throughout the 
World. May ist, 1889. 


NOW READY, 
In 3 Parts, Demy 16mo, limp, 

A ROMANIZED JAPANESE READER 

consisting of JAPANESE ANEcDoTES, Max- 
ims, &c., in easy Written Style, with an Exeuisu 
Transtation and Notes. By BASIL HALL 
CHAMBERLAIN, Professor of Japanese and 
Philology in the Imperial University of Japan; 
author of ‘ A Hand-book of Colloquial Japa- 


Part I.—JapangsE TExtT. | 
Part II].—Eneisn TRANSLATION, 
Part III.—Nores. 

PRICE, $2.50. 


The Hiogo News thus refers to the work :— 


We have to acknowledge the receipt of ‘‘A Romanized Japan 
nese Reader,” consisting of [apanese anecdotes, maxims, con- 
versations, &c., by Mr. B. H. Chamberlain, the author of the 
Grammar of the Japanese Language which was published a 
few months ago. The Reader is in three parts of convenient 
size, well bound, and the typography reflects much credit 
upon the Zapan Mail office, where the work was printed. Part 
I, contains the Japanese text of the anecdotes, &c., Part 
1]. an English translation, and Part III. is devoted to copious 
notes intended to give information concerning the persons and 

laces mentioned in the Reader, to explain allusions, and 
fo certain cases to bring out the literal meaning in a clearer 
mannerthan was possible inthe translation, Mr. Chamberlain 
is such an acknowledged authority upon everything connected 
with the Japanese language, and has always been so thoroughly 
painstaking and conscientious in the preparation of his various 
pabipe on that students may well accept with confidence his 
atest work. 


London: Triisner & Co. Yoxouama: Kgiry 
& Watsu, Limited. 
Yokohama, January 30th, 1889. 
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YARROW’S 


SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 


Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN HOUR, 


PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER. 


Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 


MACHINERY CONSTRUCTED FOR BOATS BUILT ABROAD. 


YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition. 


And see that each Jar bears Garon Liebig’s Signature 


in Blue Ink across the Label. 


) 
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To be had of all Storekeepers and Dealers throughout India. 
Cookery Books Post Free on Application to the 
0: 


CY 
Ee 


FINEST CHEAPEST 


AND 
HEAT-FLAVOURING 
STOGK FOR SOUPS, 

MADE DISHES AND SAUGES, 


Invaluable for India as 
an Efficient Tonic in all 
cases of Weakness. 
Keeps good in the hottest 
Climates, and for any 
length of time. 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co., Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England. 


Sold wholesale by COCKING & Co., Yokohama. 


Cookery Books on Application to office of this paper. 


Headache, Heartburn, Indigestion, Sour Eructations, 


Bilious Affections. 


N.B. ASK FOR DIN 


NEF 


“for Gout, Rheumatic 
< 4 Gout and Gravel: the 
‘® ij safest and most gentle 


i ppaeseyt titer Medicine for Infants, 


2 Children, Delicate Fe- 
males, and the Sick- 
ness of Pregnancy. 


he Stomach, 


NOW READY, 


Demy 16 mo., 40 po., 
6¢ UR KNOWLEDGE of CHOLERA, 
a Scientific Treatise, by Dr. VAN DER 
Heypen, Physician to the General Hospital, &c. 
Chapters are devoted to the following Subjects: 


Tue Comma BaciLuus. 
Tue PaTHoLocy oF CHOLERA. 
MEANS OF PREVENTION. 
REcEPTIVITY OF THE Bopy. 
PREVENTIVE INOCULATION. 
ANNIHILATION OF BAcTERIA. 
TREATMENT. 
To be obtained at the Office of the Fapan 
Mail, price Firty Crnts. 


Yokohama, January 30th, 1889. 


“THE TOKYO MAIL” 


THE ONLY FOREIGN NEWSPAPER PUBLISHED IX 
THE CAPITAL OF JAPAN. 


‘CHE TOKYO MAIL” is a tri-weekly 
Journal published in Tokyo on Tugspay, 
Tuurspay, and Saturpay Mornines, price yen 
6 per Annum. Subscriptions and Advertise- 
ments received at the KOBUNSHA, Dobashi, 
Tokyo ; and at 72, Main Street, Yokohama. 
January rst, 1889. 
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Printed and Published forthe Propristor at §3, Main Street, 
Settlement, by James Ettacott Beare, of No. 22, Bluf, 
Yokohama.—SatTurvay, SEPTEMBER 21, 18&Q, 


A REVIEW OF JAPANESE COMMERCE, POLITICS, LITERATURE, AND ART. 
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The Kanagawa Coolie Regulations’.. 
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** PAIS CE QUE DOIS: ADVIENNE QUE POURRA!”’ 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Nonotice will be taken of anonymous correspondence. 


Whatever is intended for insertion in the ‘ JAPAN 
Week ty Malt,’’ must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer, not for publication, but asa 
guarantee of good faith. It is particularly requested that 
all letters on business be addressed tu the MANAGER, 
and Cheques be made payableto same; and that literary 
contributigns be addressed to the EpiToR. 


VoKOHAMA: SATURDAY, SEPT. 287TH, 1889. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


A project has been started by residents of 
Osaka to lay an electric tramway between Kyoto 
and Fushimi. 


Mr. Mutsu, Japanese Minister in Washington, 
will return to Japan about the beginning of 
November next. 


A projrct has been started by residents of 
Utsunomiya, Tochigi Prefecture, to form an 
electric light company. 


Tue half-yearly general meeting of shareholders 
of the Sapporo Sugar Refining Company will be 
held on the 13th inst. at the Koseikan in Kobiki- 
cho. 


Parnce Tsune returned tothe capital on the after- 
noon of the 23rd inst., from Ikao, where Her 
Imperial Highness had been staying for several 
months. : 


Trarric on the Maibara-Sekigahara section of 
the Tokaido Railway, which had been suspend- 
ed because of the late heavy rains, was re- 
opened on the 18th inst. 


Prince Kunt left Kyoto on the morning of the 
22nd instant for Yoda, Mie Prefecture, to be 
present at the ceremony for the removal of 
Great Shrine at Isé, which will take place next 
month. 


Fire broke out in Sendocho, Minami-Umibe- 
gori, Oita Prefecture, on the 13th instant, at 
11 p.m., and 135 houses were destroyed before 
the flames were subdued at 6 a.m. on the fol- 
lowing day. 


A HAILsToRM was experienced on the evening of 
the 18th instant in the vicinity of Itakomura, 
Kami-Tsugagori, Tochigi Prefecture. Consi- 
derable damage is reported to have been done 
to the crops. 


Count Ito who has been confined to his re- 
sidence at Takanawa on acconnt of illness since 


his office in a few days. 


Tue autumn meeting of the Kanagawa Local 


Educational Society will be held onthe 11th 
and 12th prox. at the Machigaisho, Yokohama. 


Work on the iron bridge over the Omoi River, 
on the line of the Ryomo Railway Company, 
has been finished, and the bridge was opened 
for traffic on the 26th inst. 

PRINCE AND PRINCESS ARISUGAWA TAKEHITO, 
who are now in Europe, will return to Japan 
about the end of this year, instead of March 
next year as previously arranged. 


Tue repairs on the Hamamatsu-Nakaizumi sec- 
tion of the Tokaido Railway will be completed 
by the end of this month, work on the line 
being pushed forward by a staff from the Shim- 
bashi Railway works. 


ARRANGEMENTS are now being made by the 


Tokyo Society of Sculptors to open an exhibi- 
tion on the rst November next for a week in the 
galleries of the Japan Fine Art Society at Saku- 
ragaoka, Ueno Park. 


Tue preliminary work of laying rails on the pro- 
posed electric tramway between Sanmaibashi 
and the buildings of the Third National Indus- 
trial Exhibition will be commenced shortly by 
the Tokyo Electric Light Company. . 


On learning of the inundations in Miyagi Pre- 
fecture the Emperor and Empress were gracious- 
ly the pleased to contribute yen 1,000 and yen 
300 respectively towards the fund for the relief 
of the sufferers in that Prefecture. 


Ir is said to have been decided that the Roku- 
mei-kan, which has hitherto been under the 
control of the Foreign Office, shall be transferred 
to the Imperial Household Department instead 
of being disposed of in the manner previously 
arranged. 


Mr. ASANO, President of the Tokyo Cement 
Company, has applied to the Government for 
permission to work a large deposit of gold, 
silver, and copper, which he discovered some 
time ago at Shirahagimura Kami-Niikawagori, 
Toyama Prefecture. 


ATarecent meeting of the committee of the 
Ladies’ Benevolent Society held at the Tokyo 
Charity Hospital, it was decided that a charity 
bazaar should be opened on the r4th, 15th, and 
16th November next, at the Rokumei-kan. A 
general meeting will be held about the end of 
next month to elect stall-holders. 


Tue traffic between Hamamatsu and Toyohashi 
and between Goyu and Okazaki, on the line of 
the Tokaido Railway, was réopened on the 21st 
inst. The Nakaizumi-Hamamatsu and Toyo- 
hashi-Goyu section of the railway are still under 
repairs. The Sendai-Shiogama line of the Japan 
Railway Company was reopened on the 2 tst inst. 


A RELIGIOUS service was performed by the Em- 
peror and Empress on the morning of the 23rd 
inst., in the Palace, that day being the autumn 
festival for the Imperial Ancestors. Members 
of the Imperial family, Ministers of State, at- 
tendants in the Jakonoma, civil and military offi- 
cers of chokuninand sonin rank, and noblemen, 
visited the Palace in full uniform in the morn- 
ing, and worshipped at the cenotaphs. A court 


each. 


Majesty. 


A GENERAL meeting of the Kanagawa Local 
Educational Society was held on the evening of 
the 24th instant at the: Yokohama Ordinary 
Normal School, for the purpose of making pre- 
liminary arrangements for the annual general 
meeting of the Society, which will be held 
next month. Mr. Mitsuhashi, President of the 
Society, occupied the chair. ‘ 


Vessets bound in to Yokohama have hitherto 
been reported to the Yokohama Post Office by 
telephone between the Mikomoto Lighthouse 
and the Shimoda Telegraph Office as the vessels 
were sighted at the Lighthouse, but in future 
these communications will be made by a tele- 
phone line to be laid between the Noshima 
Lighthouse and the Tateyama Telegraph Office. 


Tue graduation ceremony of the Naval Engi- 
neering School at Yokosuka took place on the 
1gth inst., in presence of Rear-Admiral Fuku- 
shima, who represented Vice-Admiral Viscount 
Nirei, Superintendent of the Yokosuka Admi- 
ralty Office, and a large number of naval offi- 
cers. After certificates had been conferred 
upon fourteen students by Mr. Yagi, Director 
of the institution, the visitors were entertained. 


Resipents of Tokyo have applied to the Tokyo 
City Government for a charter to establish a 
company, to be named the Japan Railway Con- 
tract Company, at Koamicho Itchome, Nihon- 
bashi, with a capital of yen 90,000, of which yen 
35,000 has been provided by the promoters, and 
the remainder will be raised in shares of yz 20 
The object of the company is to supply 
materials required for the construction of rail- 
ways and to undertake railway works. 


A suRvkyY on the proposed route between Shin- 
jiku and Misakicho, on the line of the Kobu 
Railway Company, has been completed by Mr. 
Nomura, an engineer of the Railway Bureau, 
and the preliminary work will be commenced 
about the beginning of next month. The 
construction of new buildings for the station at 
Misakicho, will be begtm shortly, and the work 
on additional buildings to the Shinjiku Railway 
Station was commenced on the 21st inst., the 
present structure being too small. 


Tur Import market is generally quiet, and 
Yarns have sold in small quantities only. Best 
Shirtings have been in fair demand, though 
commoner kinds and T.-Cloths have been 
neglected, and Woollens are scarcely looked at. 
There is more enquiry in the Metal market, but 
prices check business, and the only improve- 
ment to be noted is in Bar Iron and Wire Nails. 
No fresh sales of Kerosene are reported, though 
prices are unchanged, and the trade is in a 
healthly condition. A small business has been 
done in Sugar, ata slight rise for Browns, which 
are now in limited supply, and a few parcels of 
White have been moved at about late rates. 
The Silk trade has been active—over 2,000 
piculs for the week—but this is said to be due 
chiefly to speculation. The attitude of buyers 
has induced a considerable increase in the de- 
mands of holders, and this in its turn has 
checked enquiry. Business in Waste Silk has 
declined in the of face stiffening rates. The Tea 
trade has revived somewhat, and nearly all grades 
have shared the demand. Stocks of leaf are 
now small and of poor assortment. Exchange 
has again risen, and dollars are in demand. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


THE EDITOR OF THR “ KEIZAI ZASSHI” AND 
TREATY REVISION. 

Mr. Tacucui Uxicni, editor of the Ke/zai Zas- 
shi, a gentleman who is rapidly acquiring in 
Japan the, reputation that his talents and in- 
dustry deserve, delivered a lecture on Treaty 
Revision at the Oyukan, in Asakusa, ‘Tokyo, on 
the 14th instant. The Michi Michi Shimbun, 
in reporting the lecture, observes that the fact 
of Mr. Taguchi being the only speaker is not to 
be attributed to any desire on his part to take 
conspicuous action. There are many of Mr. 
Taguchi’s intimates and political fellow-thinkers 
who would have gladly assisted him, but he 
wished to keep the affair free from all appear- 
ance of a party demonstration. Only a very 
brief synopsis of the address is given by the 
Nichi Nichi, The speaker ridiculed the appre- 
hensions expressed by some agitators about the 
results likely to follow mixed residence. What 
was really to be feared, he said, was the exten- 
sion of the present system of Consular Jurisdic- 
tion beyond the limits of the Settlements. It 
was out of the question to think that Japan 
could be kept as she is now, only partially 
opened to foreigr intercourse. Even if she had 
no regard for her own commercial and indus- 
trial interests, her reputation as a civilized coun- 
try precluded such a course. She must inevit- 
ably throw her territories open as are the terri- 
tories of all Western States, and to do so while 
preserving Consular Jurisdiction could not be 
thought of. The Japanese knew pretty well by 
this time what Consular Jurisdiction meant; and 
they were resolved that their country should 
never be made a field for the extended applica- 
tion of such an anomalous and humiliating 
system. As for the question of a conflict be- 
tween the provisions of the new Treaty and 
those of the Constitution, it did not deserve a 
moment’s thought. Those who advanced it 
based their assertion on a clause in Count Ito's 
commevtary on the nineteenth article of the 
Constitution. But the nineteenth article of the 
Constitution, as explained by Count Ito himself, 
was nothing more or less than a guarantee to 
the people of Japan that the claims of birth 
should no longer receive precedence in the 
appointment of civil and military officials, 
but that all subjects should be equally eligible. 
It was ludicrous to pretend that such a guaran- 
tee could be in any way disturbed by the em- 
.ployment of four or five foreigners to sit on the 
Japanese Bench for a limited number of years 
as portion of a scheme for the recovery of the 
country’s judicial autonomy. Judicial functions 
were already discharged by foreigners in Japan 
as a matter of convenience. ‘The real fact was 
that so long as there resided in Japan a number 
of persons of alien origin, entirely independent 
of Japanese jurisdiction and carrying on com- 
merce under a tariff that left this empire no 
fiscal latitude, the Constitution must remain in 
many respects a dead letter. Some Japanese 
had persuaded themselves that Japan might 
deal with this question of Treaty Revision after 
her own bent; might simply denounce her pre- 
sent covenants and resume the exercise of her 
Sovereign powers. Persons who thought so 
should try to realise what their own feelings 
would be did Korea adopt a similar course in 
respect of her treaty with this empire. Mr. 
Taguchi made many other telling points, but 
the above will convey a sufficiently clear idea of 
the gist of his able and sensible address. 


WANT OF STATESMEN, 
THe Zi Shimpo, in a recent issue, speaks of 
the want of statesmen in Japan at the present 
moment. Our contemporary sets out by stat- 
ing that men have duties not only to themselves 
but to their posterity. This is particularly true 
of the present generation, because its members 
have originated an epoch in the life of the na- 
tion, and have thus become the first ancestors 
of a new state of things. The Restoration, 
says the 7177, divides the history of the country 
into two parts, which are in many essential re- 
spects disjointed the one from the other. As 


a consequence of this circumstance, many his- 
torical characters and events that previously 
served as powerful incentives to the main- 
tenance and nourishment of the virtue and 
the spirit of the nation, have lost their spell, and 
the rising generation has nothing on which to 
model its conduct. Such is the difference be- 
tween the essential character of the national life 
before and after the Restoration, and under such 
circumstances, the generation that has inaugu- 
rated the new state of affairs is charged with 
the grave responsibility of providing good ex- 
amples for posterity. “We,” says our contem- 
porary, ‘‘we of the era of Meiji must create an 
epoch of our own and leave to our descendants 
acts and words that they may hold up as patterns 
of conduct. This is the duty which the men of the 
present generation owe to theirchildren. Espe- 
cially is itthe duty of those who occupy leading 
positions in the various departments of the State, 
in politics, in learning, in religion, in morals, in 
commerce, in manufacture.” Our contemporary 
then goes a step further, and declares that what 
has thus fay been remarked particularly applies 
to the case of those holding the reins of govern- 
ment, for, in the first place, what they say and 
do has great influence on the minds of men, 
since they are the actual possessors of power ; 
and secondly, because the evil custom of paying 
undue respect to officials. still lingers among 
Japanese. While such is their responsibility, 
the Fiji Shimpo is grieved to find many poh 
ticians whose conduct is anything but laud- 
able. Some pervert their great political powers 
into instruments for gratifying their cupidity, 
and others precipitately engage in great under- 
takings, merely to satisfy their ambition, care- 
less of betraying the country into disastrous 
errors; while still others, afraid of the rebukes 
of their superiors or colleagues, remain silent on 
matters of great importance, and expose them- 
selves to the charge of betraying the trust re- 
posed in them. That Japan progresses in spite 
of the presence of such people, is owing, in the 
opinion of our contemporary, to the circum- 
stance that the current of the national advance 
has asound basis. Whatthe 7/77 regrets most is 
that there are at present very few persons who 
may properly be called statesmen. Several 
distinguished men have appeared in Japan since 
the Restoration, but few, if any, seem to satisfy 
the standard which our contemporary expects in 
astatesman. The Tokyo paper concludes in 
this way :—‘‘ Now that Japan is no longer in 
seclusion, the weight of the country is to be 
measured by the balance between it and foreign 
Powers. But the maintenance of this balance 
depends upon the state of the national civiliza- 
tion and industry. The maintenance of the 
balance cannot therefore be effected by any pre- 
cipitate policy. Only the country’s great men 
can serve the occasion by looking far into the 
future of the country. We ourselves are 
beyond the sphere of active politics, but should 
there be a true statesman who will consider our 
views with unbiassed mind, we shall not fail to 
lend him our assistance, so that we may fulfil 
the duty we owe to the country.” 


DR. WAGENER’S ‘ ASAHI-YAKI.”” 
We read in the Archit Nicht Shimbun that Mr. 
Shibusawa Eichi has interested himself in the 
export of the beautiful faience called Asahz-yaks, 
made at the Industrial School under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Wagener. The peculiar feature of 
this faience is that it is painted in colour under 
the glaze. There are but two really artistic 
methods of decorating Keramic ware; either 
with blue and other colours under the glaze, 
or with vitrifiable enamels over it. Painting 
pigments over the glaze, the fashion adopted 
by almost all Occidental potters, is bad both 
technically and artistically. Of course if a 
choice has to be made, decoration under the 
glaze must be preferred to all others, not only 
because it is imperishable, but also because it 
excels in softness and purity. But in China 
and Japan alike, painting sous couverte has 
been almost entirely confined to porcelain, the 
application of such a process to faience pre- 
senting great technical difficulties. Among the 
Kiyomizu faience of former times we do indeed 


find some very charming pieces which have 
pictures in chocolate brown (shébu-ye) under 
the glaze. These, however, are the exceptions. 
It was reserved to the modern Keramists of 
Tokyo to develop the method, and they have 
done so with great success under the direction 
and inspiration of Dr. Wagener, a practical 
chemist and technical expert of high atttain- 
ments. The Asah?-yaki has a peculiar yellowish 
white waxy surface, craguelé, and the decora- 
tive designs, well chosen and often admirably 
executed, are in brown and black under the 
glaze. No attempt seems to have been yet 
made to add blue to the decorators’ palette, 
though the result ought, we imagine, to be ex- 
cellent. The ware is not very popular among 
the Japanese, but it ought to find a good 
market abroad if intelligently introduced, as it 
assuredly will be under the egis of Mr. Shibu- 
sawa. 


*€ COSMOPOLITAN.” 


A CORRESPONDENT Calling himself ‘“‘ Cosmopoli- 
tan,” who writes in the columns of a local con- 
temporary, has made the discovery that because 
an article published by the Kokumin-no-tomo 
about England’s position as a nation, has not 
caused the suspension or prohibition of that 
journal, therefore ‘‘its sentiments and_ state- 
ments are not frowned on at this juncture by 
authority.” If there were no such things as 
laws in Japan, and if the Japanese Government 
were free to deal with the lives and properties 
of its subjects according to the bent of its own 
sweet will, there avould be some justice in 
‘‘ Cosmopolitan’s” inference. But even in its 
censorship of the press the Government has 
to be guided by the Press Regulations, and 
against these the language of the Kokumin- 
no-iomo could not by any ingenuity be twisted 
into an offence. Cosmopolitan” has him- 
self quoted the phrases which give him 
most umbrage in the vernacular newspaper's 
essay. They are :—‘‘ England stands in a very 
perilous position and it is doubtful whether she 
can cope with Russia in the event of difficulties 
arising in the East. * * * In diplomatic 
circles she isin a secondary position. * * * 
She floats along the tide of diplomacy like a 
vessel without a rudder. * * * She is a 
robber of nations.” Even allowing this last sen- 
tence to stand as it is translated, though the 
original reads very differently, it is plainly absurd 
to pretend that such writing constitutes a viola- 
tion of the Press Regulations, or that a newspaper 
could be legally suspended for it. We note 


‘the point merely as an illustration of the kind 


of logic gravely published in this Settlement. 
“Cosmopolitan” seriously charges the Japa- 
nese Government with countenancing unfavour- 
able criticism of England because it does not 
adopt unlawful means of signifying its dissent. 


NAGASAKI NEWS. 
Tue Nagasaki Express of the 18th inst. has 
the following :—-The Nagasaki Wheat Flour 
Company, which commenced milling opera- 
tions at Urakami in June last, is reported to be 
doing well, the average daily amount ground 
being twenty-three koku (1 4ogu==5.13 bushels). 
The flour has been introduced into Vladivostock, 
and is said to be meeting with a ready sale. 
One great drawback to the Company is that 
their mill is on a principle now considered out 
of date, viz., the stone-grinding process, which 
has of late years been greatly improved upon 
by the iron-roller method of crushing the grain. 
During the past week about one 
hundred tons of coal arrived from the Mitsu 
Bishi Co.’s new mine at Fukuoka. In connec- 
tion with this very enterprising Company, we 
are glad to hear that the majority of the miners 
who have been suffering from Aakké at Taka- 
shima during the past few months, have re- 
covered, and that the output is gradually com- 
ing up to the ordinary quantity, . . . . 
Another sample of the water from the stream to 
be utilised for the proposed Water Works, 
obtained after the recent heavy rain, was for- 
warded to Osaka for analysis, with the result that 
it has again been pronounced of excellent 
quality in every respect. . . . . The new 
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office of the 18th National Bank, facing the bay, 
in Tsuki-machi, under construction by the 
Nippon Doboku Kaisha, ata cost of yes 16,000, 
is expected to be finished about the end of the 
present month. It is a fine, substantial-looking 
building, which not only reflects great credit 
on the builders, but shows considerable en- 
terprise on the part of the bank it is being 
built for, . . . . A meeting of local native 
merchants was held a few days ago, for the 
purpose of discussing the question of how the 
trade of Nagasaki would be affected by the open- 
ing of the special export ports. From our 
contemporary, the Chinzet Nippo, we learn 
that the following conclusions were arrived at: 
—With regard to rice and other cereals, no 
doubt a great quantity would be shipped 
direct from Shimonoseki, principally to the 
detriment of Kobe trade. On the ques- 
tion of coal is was agreed that hitherto the 
Chikuzen and Karatsu kinds had brought a 
higher price in Kobe than in Nagasaki, and in 
consequence of that, and of the cheaper freight 
to the former port, the greater portion of the 
out-put of those districts had found its way to 
Kobe, which in future would be exported 
direct from Hakata. That would also affect 
Kobe more than this port. Continuing the 
discussion on the coal trade, it was unanimously 
agreed that very stringent measures should be 
taken to abolish certain abuses, such as mixing 
the coal, giving exhorbitant commissions, etc., 
as such dishonest practices must eventually 
recoil upon the trade in general. Of the whole 
of the ports recently opened for export trade, 
Kuchinotsu was considered the most likely to 
affect Nagasaki, as it was a very convenient 
place for shipping both the cereal and coal pro- 
_ducts of a very extensive and rich district. The 
question of whether Kuchinotsu would be 
availed of except for coal, remained to be seen. 


ANOTHER TRANSLATION OF THE TONGUELESS 
SPARROW. 

Mr. T. T. Surupzu, President of the Nihon- 
Ebun-gakkai, has done into English the legend 
of the tongueless sparrow. Already this familiar 
Japanese story had been introduced to the 
public in the series of fairy tales brought out by 
the Kobunsha, but we scarcely recognise our 
old friend in Mr. Shimidzu’s version. The 
original story issimple and pretty. A malicious 
old woman cuts out the tongue of a pet sparrow, 
and its owners, a kindly old man and woman, 
roam through the woods and hills in search of the 
mutilated bird, meeting with certain strange ad- 
ventures, of the genuine fairy type, that is to say, 
prettily conceived and of the most fanciful charac- 
ter. Mr. Shimidzu’s principal personages are also 
an old couple, a pet sparrow and a cruel beldame, 
but he adds to the story witchcraft and sorcery, 
and he tells it in fervid, exaggerated language, 
which, though it shows a remarkable knowledge 
of English in a foreigner, shows at the same 
time nota little ignorance, and aims too much 
at effect. In truth, as we lay down Mr. Shi- 
midzu’s work, our dominant feeling is a clearer 
perception of the fact that fairy stories are very 
difficult to write, and that an English fairy story 
can only be written satisfactorily by an English- 
man. Word-painting is a painful thing when 
the painter uses colours that he cannot manage. 
In kindness to Mr. Shimidzu and his publishers 
we recommend him and them to refrain from 
pursuing this vein of fairy tales, for it will bring 
them neither profit nor reputation with the 
Western public. That our readers may under- 
stand the justice of our advice, we present for 
their perusal the concluding paragraphs of the 
“ Tongueless Sparrow ” :— 

_ Then, the venerable old man who had once saved 
the good old couple in the forest of Japan, came and 
sat on a stone at whose base the tiny waves played. 
He spied on the further bank of the lake where some 
unknown shrubs were in full blossom, the beautiful 
fairies with sparkling eyes and golden hair, attired in 
bright shining gowns and singing a song. He started 
to go there, but an unfathomable abyss divided him 
and them now and forever! ‘hen, direful shadows 
came across his dignified brow, and casting his im- 
ploring eyes to the heavens, like the midnight moon 
piercing through the dark overawing clouds, the old 
man elowly repeated. ‘* Wonderful is the J‘ongueless 
Sparrow. Wonderful are his works, He saved the 


innocent and destroyed the wicked, and teaches a les- 
But such is only the 
Woe unto them who are covetous 


son to all who want to learn. 
will of Heaven. 


and worldly minded!” ‘Then he disappeared, 


‘The very waters of the lake now seemed fascinated 
Its transcendent 
heavenly airs were soft and melodious indeed; but, 
carried so fur on the sweet balmy breath of a calm 
summer eve, were too faint to be well understood by 
any mortal ear, but some of the choruses, if turned 


with the fairies’ song and sleep. 


into English rhyme seemed to flow as follows :— 
“Out of humble patience, sweetest freedoms flow; 

* Out of lowly meekness, fame and honour grow; 

** Tiny buds despised, may into roses blow. 


“ Out of pride and glory vain, you needs must, sham, eacquire ; 


“Out of splendour pomp and wealth, in honour, none, retire ; 
“ Born with heav’sly beauty ‘d..rned, lilies, in dust, expire. 


Yesterday, I had too many clams} at dinner and 
in the night ¢hus dreamed of the tongueless sparrow, 
said a dreamer, and | ‘ogokuo have written it down 


almost word for word. 


tIt is a common belief in the East, that sparrows turn into 
clams; therefore, if we say ‘‘clams,’’ the word naturally sug- 


gests ‘‘ sparrows.” 


ABSURD RUMOURS. 


Tuere have lately been‘in circulation very absurd 
rumours in reference to Count Okuma, some 
people even asserting that he had been assasi- 
nated by reckless soshz, while other gossips 


talked of an unsuccessful attempt on his life on 
Saturday last. 
to the effect that he had sent in his resignation. 


While these foolish canards were afloat, the 
papers remained singularly silent on the matter, 
but they unanimously published contradictions 
Accord- 


of the statements on the roth instant. 
ing to the Hochi Shimbun, the matter originated 
in this way: on the 7th instant (Saturday) some 
one reported to the Foreign Office that a party 
of soshiz had it in contemplation to make a de- 
monstration somewhere in the capital and that 
they had decided to call on Count Okuma 
on their may home. Upon this Mr. Samejima, 
Special Secretary of the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, repaired to the Metropolitan Board of 
Police, in order to ascertain the truth of the 
report. The Alatnich? Shimbun states that 
when one of its staff called on Count Okuma 
on the gth instant, he looked as well as 
usual and talked in high spirits. 


A NEW PRIMER FOR JAPANESE. 
Mr. Sato of the Nobles College in ‘Tokyo—or 
“Satoh” as he spells his name in Rdémazi—has 


just published a new Graduated Primer of the 


English language for Japanese students. It 
appears to us to be a well conceived and care- 
fully compiled little book, though not entirely 
free from errors of diction. But we frankly con- 
fess that the question of what is the best form of 
primer remains for us unsolved. Each author 
imagines that he has struck out a golden road, 
but in the end we find that they all pursue 
pretty much the same system, namely, to take 
a few monosyllabic words in constant use, 
build short sentences with them, and compose 
these into lessons. Mr. Satoh, however, claims 
to have obeyed several considerations. Thus, 
he has arranged his words so as to familiarize 
students with each letter or combination of 
letters ; he has sought so to ring the changes on 
one form of expression that the learner shall be 
fully master of it before proceeding to the next; 
he has endeavoured to preserve each of the 
student’s acquisitions by repeating words al- 
ready learned, and he has selected sentences 
capable of intelligible translation into Japanese. 
Such have been his objects, as stated.by him- 
self, and we are of opinion that he has realized 
them very well. The litile work is excellently 
printed, but we cannot say much for the illus- 
trations. 


THE VICE-MINISTER OF JUSTICE ON CODIFICATION. 


Mr. Mitsuxuri, Vice-Minister of State for 
Justice, has been addressing the Japanese 
Publicists’ Association (Admzén-hkar) on the sub- 
ject of Codification, the necessity of which he 
strongly urged. Some people hold, he ex- 
plained, that Codification depends on Tr-aty 
Revision ; that if the latter ceased to be a plank 
in the national platform, the former might be 
quietly laid on the shelf. The lecturer de- 
nounced such anotion. Japan must have codes, 
he said, whatever her international relations may 
be. A civil code, a code of civil procedure, and 
a commercial code are things with which the 


Still others circulated a rumour 


people cannot possibly dispense, and instead of 
laying the charge of their compilation at the 
door of Treaty Revision, the nation should feel 
grateful if that question has in any way ex- 
pedited the work of the compilers. Mr. 
Mitsukuri then proceeded to speak of the state 
in which the various codes are at present. 
The Civil Code, containing over 1,400 articles, 
compiled chiefly by M. Boissonade, and the 
Commercial Code, containing over 1.000 ar- 
ticles, compiled chiefly by Mr. Roesler, have 
already passed the Senate, while the Code of 
Civil Procedure, containing over 800 articles, 
compiled by Mr. Techow, is expected to have 
passed the Senate by the end of this month. 
The Constitution having been promulgated, and 
also the new system of Local Government, the 
Government should complete this legislative 
labour by promulgating the three Codes of 
Civil Law, Civil Procedure, and Commercial 
Law. As to the exact date when the Codes 
would be published, Mr. Mitsukuri could not 
speak, but he assured his hearers that a long 
interval would separate their promulgation from 
their operation. 


CHINESE IN JAPAN, 

Tue San Francisco Examiner writes :— The 
Japanese have concluded a treaty with Russia 
on the lines previously followed in the agree- 
ments with Mexico, the United States, and 
Germany. Treaty Revision is now an accom- 
plished fact; the league of the sixteen Western 
Powers is hopelessly smashed, Japan takes her 
place im the society of civilized nations, and a 
great part of the credit belongs to the United 
States. Just at the moment of triumph, when 
the Japanese might be expected to be bursting 
with exultation over their long-deferred success, 
many of them are terrified at the prospects 
ahead of them. To open their whole country 
to unlimited foreign competition is something 
new, and they do not feel certain of their ability 
to take charge of themselves in a struggle for 
existence from which they have hitherto been 
exempt. They are afraid especially that they 
may have to give the Chinese the same privi- 
leges granted to the citizens of the Western 
nations, and what that would mean we may 
realize if we can imagine California planted off 
the coast of China and left to protect herself 
without the help of the rest of the United States. 
Chinese immigration is an even more threaten- 
ing danger in Eastern Asia than itis here. We 
have never yet had such a highbinder battle as 
that which occurred the other day between two 
Chinese societies in Bangkok, where 5,000 
coolies barricaded the streets, impaled each 
other with spears and tridents, and tossed their 
enemies into the air on the points of their 
weapons. However, Japan will probably prosper. 
Next year she will come under a popular go- 
vernment, and so naturally do her people take 
to politics that they have already divided into 
parties that are as enthusiastically supported as 
if they had outlived the reasons for their exist- 
ence. At one place a bridge washed away, 
and local political feeling ran so high that 
instead of uniting to replace it the adherents of 
each party built a separate bridge for their own 
exclusive use, the two structures being called by 
the respective party names. Japan could not 
be much more civilized if she had a Quay and 
Brice to lead her political forces, and doubtless 
she will evolve their equivalents before the first 
campaign is over.” It is strange how much 
vitality this delusion about China’s position in 
Japan shows. A Shanghai correspondent of 
the S/andard, telegraphing to that journal under 
date July 31st, betrayed the same ignorance as 
the writer in the San Francisco journal. We 
have explained more than once that the treaty 
between Japan and China is on an entirely 
different footing from this empire’s treaties with 
Occidental Powers. China has nothing to do 
with, nor can she claim any share in, privileges 
granted to Western peoples by Japan. To 
those who are not familiar with the terms of the 
Chinese treaty and with the circumstances of 
its conclusion, it will perhaps suffice to point 
out that China was not represented at any of 
the conferences or negotiations about Treaty 
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Revision. Her relations with Japan are a mat-|Captain Kimotsuki in this earlier determina- 
ter apart. There is no intention of granting to tion. The earlier mean value for the Latitude 


was 35° 39’ 17.492 ; while the recently obtained 
mean values are 35° 39’ 15”.05 by the first 
method, and 35° 39’ 15”.41 by the second 
method. This discrepancy of fully 2” is, in 
the circumstances, too large to be regarded as 
an accidental error, and must be due to some 
systematic error in either the earlier or the later 
determination. We are probably safe in at-’ 
taching more weight to the new determination, 
since Mr. Watanabe had much superior in- 
struments at his disposal. 


her subjects in Japan privileges which she is 
not prepared to grant to Japanese subjects in 
China, nor is there the smallest uneasiness on 
this subject in Japan. So far as China is 
concerned, the only point to be adjusted with 
her is the tariff question. Unless she can be 
induced to consent to a revision of her tariff on 
the same lines as those proposed by the new 
treaties with Western States, it will of course be 
difficult, if not impossible, to apply the altered 
rates of import duty. But the questions of 
‘jurisdiction and opening the interior of Japan 
have no concern at present for the Chinese 
Government. 


A CASE OF LIFE-INSURANCE. 


Aw illustration of the advantages of insuring 
one’s life according to the new methods now in 
vogue, has just been furnished in this Settle- 
ment. It appears that Mr. S. Troch, of No. 
25, who was found dead in his bed on the 
morning of the 17th of August last, had in- 
sured his life with the New York Life Insurance 
Company for $3,000 on the principle known 
as the Non-forfeiting Tontine Limited Endow- 
ment, 100 per cent. Mortuary Dividend. Trans- 
lated into plain language, this means that if 
during the term selected—which in Mr. Troch’s 
case was twenty years—death occurs, all the 
premiums are returned, together with the 
amount of the policy. The annual pre- 
mium on Mr. Troch’s policy was $111.90, and 
as the policy had run for two years at the time of 
death, the sum paid to the heirs of the deceased 
was $3,223.80. The settlement was made, we 
learn, within a month of the date of death, the 
company having despatched its agent from 
Shanghai the day after the receipt of the news at 
that port, so as to avoid all delay in the matter. 
We have written before now on the remarkable 
benefits offered by this system as compared 
with the old methods of insurance, and the case 
described above offers a striking illustration. 


“THE OGRE’S ARM.” 


Tu Kobunsha has just published the eighteenth 
volume of its now well known and greatly ap- 
preciated series of Japanese Fairy Tales. The 
subject of the last publication is the adventure 
of Watanabe no Tsuna, who, in days sufficiently 
remote to be obscured by a halo of romance 
and supernaturalism, fell in with a malignant 
demon in Kyoto and only escaped its clutches 
by a remarkable feat of swordmanship. This 
story is supposed by some Japanese to be his- 
torical, and in that respect it differs from the 
genuine fairy tales hitherto embodied in the 
series. It is “told in English by Mrs. T. H. 
James,” a lady of whose excellent work we have 
had occasion to speak more than once in the 
past. We need not repeat those eulogies here. 
It is enough to say that they are fully justified 
by Mrs. James’ latest effort. In criticising pre- 
vious volumes of the Fairy Tale Series, we have 
been constrained to express great disappoint- 
ment at the character of the illustrations: they 
were in no sense representative of Japanese 
chromo-xylography, an art in which this coun- 
try has excelled for the past century and a half. 
We are glad, therefore, to note that the pictures 
in the ‘“Ogre’s Arm” show an immense im- 
provement compared with their predecessors. 
The drawing is strong, and the colours, though 
weak, are carefully applied. There is still much 
to be desired, however. Perliaps when the 
series has been carried a little farther, the 
pnblishers may see their way to collect the whole 
and bring out an edition de luxe, illustrating 
the resources of Japanese art as fairly as the 
text illustrates Japanese myth and legend. The 
only criticism we have to offer of the ‘‘ Ogre’s 
Arm” is that it is too short. The authoress 
doubtless intends to follow it up by telling us 
the story of Raiko’s visit to the castle of Shuten- 
doji at Oyeyama, but the division of the legend 
at the point of the Ogre’s escape from Wata- 
nabe’s yashiki does not seem to us very happy. 
It might have been well, too, to note a circum- 
stance which no Japanese forgets in recounting 
this tale, namely, that the Ogre, flying away 
with his recovered arm, burst through the lat- 
ticed opening known as hafu, which is always 
seen above the lintel of the porch in Japanese 
houses, and that in consequence and in com- 
memoration of this mishap, the 4a/u became 
thenceforth tabooed in all yasktkzs of the 
Watanabe family. 


RAILWAYS IN CHINA AT LAST. 


Tue news that China has at length resolved 
upon constructing railways in the interior is 
received with comparative indifference by the 
public. People had grown weary of false ru- 
mours and unrealized forecasts, so that even the 
possibilities involved in this apparently sudden 
determination are scarcely considered. Last 
year the general belief was that the Viceroy Li’s 
project of a line from Tientsin to Tung-chow, 
near Peking, would be carried into effect. But, 
as we have more than once explained, the op- 
position to such a line is immense. It is cal- 
culated that some two million persons gain a 
livelihood by the river traffic on the Peiho, and 
as these believe, rightly or wrongly, that a rail- 
way would deprive them of their means of ex- 
istence, it ig evident that their district was not 
favourable for the experiment. The scheme 
had therefore to be abandoned temporarily, but 
it is now replaced by a much larger project, 
namely, a line from Peking to Hankow, on the 
Yangtse-kiang. The story of the incidents which 
have thus eventuated is told as follows by the 
North China Daily News -— 


_ The reasons openly given in sundry memorials for object- 
ing tothe Tientsin-Tungchow line are, we learn, merely 
pretexts. The real opponents are the officials who get 
their living from the very large perquisites on the transport 
by water of the tribute rice. The cost to the government 
of laying'a picul of this down in Peking from Shanghai by 
the present system is from three to four times what a mer- 
chant can lay it down ‘for, and the greater part of the ex- 
cess goes into official pockets. ‘Ihe transport of this rice 
by the proposed railway would largely reduce the cost, and 
consequently the perquisites of the officials, and this is the 
real secret of this opposition. 


The Tientsin-Tungchow extension being thus vetoed, it 
was proposed to the Viceroy Li by the Seventh Prince, who 
is strongly in favour of railways, that he should build a 
line from Tientsin to Paoting-fu, his capital. To this ‘Li 
objected on two grounds; there is no trade of any im- 
portance between the provincial and imperial capitals, and 
the country to be traversed is extremely difficult, abound- 
ing in marshes and canals. Yo cope with these difficulties 
is, of course, not beyond the resources of modern engineer- 
ing, but no one knows better than the Viceroy that to make 
railways a success, the first lines must be profitable, and 
there is no chance of the line proposed, by itself, being re- 
numerative. Things now seemed to be at a deadlock, but 
the solution of the difficulty was foundin Chang Chi-tung’s 
proposal to build a line from Peking to. Hankow,. It is 
doubtful whether the Viceroy Chang was in earnest in re- 
commending this line, and whether he was not very much 
surprised at the ap roval of his suggestion ; but the Seventh 
Prince said virtually to Li that if the Throne would not let 


THE LATITUDE OF TOKYO OBSERVATORY. 


Tue first careful determination of latitude in 
Tokyo was made in 1876 by Captain Kimo- 
tsuki, at that time Director of the Naval Observa- 
tory. In 1888, soon after the transfer of the 
Naval Observatory to the Imperial University, 
and its re-organisation as the Astoronomical 
Observatory of Tokyo, the new Director, Pro- 
fessor Terao, resolved upon a redetermination 
of the Latitude. The labour was entrusted to 
Mr. Watanabe, a skilled observer, and the re- 
sult has now been published as the first of the 
« Annales de l'Observatoire astronomique de 
Tokyo (Université Impériale du Japon, Collége 
des Sciences).” The determination was made 
in two distinct ways; first, by observations of 
the upper and lower transits of the Pole star 
across the meridian; second, by observations 
of the zenith distances of 38 different stars, 
arranged in couples according to Talcott’s me- 
thod. This latter method only was used by 
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him build the line he wanted, and he would not build the 
line the Throne proposed, the cause of railways would be 
lost altogether, unless Li would agree to Chang Chi-tung’s 
suggestion, It is notin itself by any means a_ bad one, 
tie only disadvantage being the long time it will take to 
construct; for the Great Western route, from which it takes 
its name, is already one of the main roads for officials going 
to and from the capital, and the railway will command a 
large passenger traffic at once, and before long a large 
goods traffic; and it has the farther advantage that it does 
away with the isolation in which the capital has been 
hitherto bound every winter. 

As soon as this Great Western Road was determined 
on and sanctioned by the throne, it was arranged that 
Chang Chi-tung should be sent to Hankow and be 
charged with the building of the line frum Hankow 
northward, H.E. Li undertaking the northern half, from 
Peking southward. ‘The railway, as will be seen from the 
map, passes through three provinces, Chihli, Honan, and 
Hupeh; the Chinese Times adds Shansi, but the route 
would be a roundabout one, if that province were to be in- 
cluded in it. As we suggested on Saturday, the stipula- 
tions of the vicheny Chang, that the money required be 
found in China, and the rails made of Chinese iron, are 
not to be adhered to, Li Hung-chang’s half of the line at 
any rate will be built exactly as he built the Kaiping- 
Tientsin line. ‘Ihe whole of the engineering and admini- 
strative staff, native and foreign, from the Kaiping line, with 
the exception of one engineer, will be transferred to the new 
railway, Mr. Kinder being expected from home in about a 
fortnight. Mr. Tong King-sing was requested by the 
Viceroy to take charge of the work: but he is still too 
much occupied with the development of the Kaiping mines, 
which by his energy and ability he has already made a 
success, but not nearly such a success as he intends to 
make them, as he is nowopening a new mine for the supply 
of steam coal, the demand for which is much larger than 
the present mines can satisfy. As we expected: Li will not 
negotiate any large loan to build hio half, but he will do it 
by sections, raising the money by foreign loans by degrees ; 
and he has already concluded, or is on the point of con- 
cluding, a loan of five million taels at about 5 per cent. to 
pay for the first section, which will probably be from 
Peking to Chéng-ting tu. We call the terminus Peking, 
but the actual terminus will probably be about five miles 
south of Peking, on the border of the mpc hunting 
park. The plant will be obtained by tender in the same 
way as with the Kaiping line. The proposed line includes 
one great engineering work, the bridge over the Yellow 
River, and this will probably be erected by a separate con- 
tract, and an opening is offered here to the great bridge- 
builders of Europe and America for a very interesting 
competition. 


THE APPROACHING CEREMONY IN ISE. 
Tue ceremony of next month at the Shrines of 
Ise will be of an extraordinarily interesting 
and imposing character, and we strongly re- 
commend attendance to those of our readers 
who have leisure for a short holiday. We read 
in the Wreht Michi Shimbun that the manu- 
facture of the golden goket, to be presented 
‘to the Great Shrine by the Emperor on the 
occasion, has occupied the attention of the 
Mint in Osaka, under the special direc- 
tion of Mr. Katayama. It is of pure gold, 
weighing eight Awam-me (about 27 Ibs. avoir- 
dupois), and its value is over twenty-five 
thousand yen. Some idea of the solemnity of 
the occasion may be gathered from these 
figures. The go-hei, as we need scarcely inform 
our initiated readers, is made in the shape of 
paper folded in rectangles and strung together 
obliquely. The specimen intended for the Ise 
Shrine must be something of extraordinary di- 
mensions and workmanship. 


CRITICISM OF THE UNREVISED DRAFT CODES. 


Tue Fapan Gazette has carried to great length 
its criticism of the Japanese draft codes. Our 
contemporary having set himself this task, has 
pursued it with patience and painstaking. His 
articles show no little research, and although 
their writer does not seem to be as fully equip- 
ped with knowledge of European Codes as 
might be desired for the purposes of such an 
essay, his work is welcome and will doubtless 
prove serviceable. We must again remind the 
Gazette and its readers, however, that the criti- 
cised documents are simply translations made 
more than two years ago for convenience of 
revision. So far from being the finished codes, 
so far from representing the legislative compila- 
tions, two of which have already passed the 
Senate, while the third is still before that body, 
they are nothing more than rough drafts which 
since that time have been undergoing diligent 
revision at the hands of a Committee of Japa- 
nese and foreign experts. It is to be regretted 
that the labour expended by our local contem- 
porary on its long and elaborate commentary 
was not reserved until the publication of the 
finished Codes, when it would propably have 
been found that two years’ revision had removed 
all, or nearly all, grounds for hostile criticism. 
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That, however, is our contemporary’s concern. | Japan, and for her future history. . It must here 


Our object is merely to point out once more 
that the criticism is altogether premature, and 
that the drafts analysed by the Fapan Gazelle 
must not be regarded as the proposed Civil 
Codes of Japan. 


THE JAPANESE-GERMAN TREATY. 

Tue Allgemeine Zeitung, a newspaper having 
a very wide circulation in Germany, has three 
long articles on the new treaty with Japan. 
After giving a lengthy historical sketch of the 
events leading up to treaty revision, the last 
article winds up as follows:—‘‘ How could law 


and justice be upheld in Japan when through-. 


out the country with its 38 millions of inhabi- 
tants, no Japanese subject could obtain redress 
against a foreigner except by going to his con- 
sul at some distant port? In Europe a man, 
no matter to what State he belongs, is subject 
to the laws of the country in which he resides ; 
—was, then, Japan to be the single civilized 
nation in the world not permitted to exercise 
jurisdiction ever persons of foreign nationality 
residing within her borders? Japan has no 
legal code ;—has England? We cannot under- 
stand the Japanese language ;—can we under- 
stand Russian or Hungarian? The only remedy 
which the Japanese had was to forbid foreigners 
to stay in a country the jurisdiction and police 
of which they refused to recognise. . . . 
Was it not natural that the Japanese Government 
should notify that, as soon as extraterratoriality 
and consular jurisdiction were given up, it was 
quite willing to allow foreigners to settle, trade, 
and travel anywhere within the Empire? If in 
all other cases Japan is treated as an equal, 
why notin this one too? From their contact 
with western ideas, all this became very patent 
to thoughtful Japanese ; and when at the com- 
mencement of the eighties the common law of 
the State was fully consolidated, the campaign 
against the old treaties began. It is now, we 
hope, almost brought to a happy conclusion ; but 
the course of events made the struggle long and 
arduous. Impelled by public opinion, the Japa- 
nese Government tried to enter into negotiations 
wiih the so called “treaty Powers” in the year 
18%1 with the avowed object of revising the 
treatis on a basis more in accordance with the 
modern ideas of right. At that time the now 
exploded idea of solidarity was still a vital force 
in Japan. Accordingly the Government did not 
know with what State to treat first, for fear of 
the other remaining Powers coalescing against 
any partial revision of the treaties, and for fear 
of bringing on a war. For that reason Japan 
commenced operations on the basis of mutual 
understanding for all parties, and naturally 
Great Britain was the first to be approached on 
the subject. But all the British Government 
knew of Japan was that England was the chief 
commercial power there ; that the British Con- 
sular agents under the guise of diplomatic agents 
were the ruling power in all questions of politics 
and commerce affecting the whole West; and 
that by virtue of the Shimonoseki arrangement 
British goods and wares, especially iron and 
woven fabrics, were subject to so low an import 
tariff as to preclude competition for many years. 
Hence, from the very outset, England was a 
decided opponent of Treaty Revision. It was 
self-evident that she could only be a loser by 
any alteration ; and so she absolutely disregard- 
ed the proposals of Japan. She took upon her- 
self the position of leader in all negotiations, 
and then as soon as they began opposed them 
in the most stiff-necked and stubborn manner. 
In her opposition she was successful. The 
negotiations were broken off in 1886-1887. 
With bitterness the Japanese people heard the 
concessions offered by their Government in 
order to prove its earnestness in the matter. 
Throughout the conference the United States 
and Germany were of course neutral, but they 
behaved in such a manner as to manifest their 
good-will. With 1887 the hope of any altera- 
tion in the state of affairs seemed gone, for 
many years to come at any rate. Yet this 
first fight about revision — however useless 
it seemed at first sight—has proved to be 
full of the most important. consequences for 


suffice to mention two chief points in which 
the struggle exercised almost immediate in- 
fluence upon the life of the nation. One was 
the energy with which the Government carried 
forward the complete equipment of the army, 
which till then had remained in a very ele- 
mentary stage of development. And the other 
was the desire which permeated and inspired 
the whole of the Japanese industrial world 
to make their country free from England 
and all other nations, by managing their 
own industrial undertakings, their own. rail- 
ways, and their own steamship lines.- If this 
were the place to do so, we would willingly 
stay and contemplate the picture of the unceas- 
ing and truly marvellous activity shown by the 
Japanese nation in all spheres of life during the 
last few years. History gives us few parallel 
examples. But all this did not alter the main 
point. It was plain that the course hitherto 
adopted, which was barred by English interests, 
could never lead to the desired goal. All the 
old traditions must be done away with, and a 
new line must be struck out. This stupendous 
task fell upon the shoulders of Count Okuma, 
the new Minister for Foreign Affairs. He, with 
his penetrating intellect and his unprejudiced 
conception of the real facts of the case, im- 
mediately recognised that the true hindrance 
to the aspirations of Japan lay not so much in the 
object itseif, as in the fact that the negotiations 
had always been carried on with 15 Powers in 
common. Thus the whole new order of things 
might depend on the vote of the representative 
of some single Power, very likely an unimportant 
one; and by using her influence with one of 
these, England, though ostensibly indifferent, 
could indirectly prevent the introduction of 
any clause which she considered detrimental 
to her interests. Count Okuma was the first 
to recognise this clearly. Instead, there- 
fore, of resuscitating the old negotiations. 
he made straight for the goal which he 
had set before him. Without troubling about 
the remaining treaty Powers, he began negotiat- 
ing with nations individually from a public, 
and not from a private, standpoint. Unter his 
guidance a schedule of proposals was worked 
out, the details of which are not known, but 
which from its simplicity can have no serious 
objections raised against it either by a far- 
sighted politician, ora thoughtful nation. As 
we have said, we do not know the defar/s of 
these proposals, and, especially, we are ignorant 
of the relative positions of the old and new 
systems of import and export duties to one an- 
other. But this is only of secondary im- 
portance if the main problem, the opening up 
of Japan to foreigners, is solved. Count Okuma 
first addressed himself to the United States, 
the Government of which had for some time 
looked with no favourable eye on the prepon- 
derance of British influence in Japan. The 
opportunity of regaining its old position in the 
affection of the Japanese was, therefore, will- 
ingly seized by the United States Government. 
It remains an event in the annals of diplomacy 
that the formal consent of the American Re- 
public to the proposals was given within 48 
hours after they were made. With wise pru- 
dence it was arranged that the new treaty should 
first be published when the answer of the re- 
maining Powers should have been received. 
Next Japan turned to Germany, being assured, 
and correctly so, that if that Power gave her 
consent, all the remaining states of Europe would 
have to follow suit. This time the Fatherland 
answered the expectations of Japan. On the 
t1th of June the new treaty was signed. Okuma 
had won the decisive position. The glad tidings 
were spread abroad throughout the length and 
breadth of the land, and everywhere received 
with acclamation. Since the promulgation of 
the Constitution no event had caused such 
general satisfaction, and the press of the whole 
Empire—a far more important factor than is 
generally supposed—with one accord greeted 
the procedure of Germany and the United 
States with the heartiest thanks, as there was no 
longer any doubt that Austria and Italy would 
soon follow in the footsteps of the two former 


Powers. A heavy burden was thus removed 
from off the shoulders of the Japanese ; for the 
yoke of the old state of affairs had become too 
grievous any longer to be borne, and yet there 
seemed no way of escape from it which was not 
fraught with the greatest danger. Count Oku- 
maand the rest of the Government have merited 
the thanks of their fatherland ; and in the future 
Germany—which, God knows, has enemies 
enough in Japan—will find a worthy position 
along with the United States as the true friend 
of the Japanese people. When the land is 
opened and Germans are permitted td own real 
property in Japan, prospects are opened both 
there and in the Pacific generally which will not 
fail to fulfil many bold hopes. The step here 
taken will in the future be of the utmost import- 
ance in many ways. And England? England 
is silent. In vain have the chief organs of her 
public opinion—Zhe Times and others—urged 
and threatened in order that she should give up 
her useless opposition to Treaty Revision ; and 
in vain have they warned the Government not 
to persist in opposition unless they would shake 
to the foundations the position of England in 
Japan. But in Downing Street it seems as 
though the Calcutta and Yokohama Chambers 
of Commerce carry more weight than common 
sense and statesman-like understanding. If 
deference and concessions cannot win over 
England, indifference to her egotism will do so. 
A year still remains. After that England will 
be—too late. 


SEAWORTHINESS OF TORPEDO BOATS. 


In recent members of Lugineering there have 
appeared some interesting articles on the above 
subject communicated by Lieut. Hovgaard of 
the Royal Danish Navy. The writer com- 
mences by remarking that the over-turning of 
the two French torpedo boats, Nos. 102 and 
110, had awakened misgivings in the minds of 
many people as to the seawortheness of these 
little craft. So far as British torpedo boats are 
concerned, there have been many opportunities 
of proving that they will go through very rough 
weather without at any rate turning turtle. In 
Engineering of last December there is an 
account ofa first-class torpedo boat which made 
the passage from the Thames to Portsmouth in 
the teeth of a heavy gale, and it may be stated 
that the narrow seas where tides run heavily and 
over-falls are frequent will try a small craft 
like a torpedo boat more than big rollers on the 
open ocean. The fact that the Yarrow first- 
class torpedo boat supplied last year to the Chi- 
nese Government passed through two typhoons 
on her passage up from the Phillipines to Hong- 
kong is proof of the stability of these vessels 
when properly constructed. It is evident, how- 
ever, that torpedo boats are of two. kinds, 
seaworthy and unseaworthy, and, as the Danish 
Government possess a number of English built 
torpedo boats, they decided to make some ex- 
periments to test their stability in a sea-way. 
Three vessels were therefore sent out to cruise 
during the months of November and December 
in various parts of the Baltic, and the experi- 
ment amply demonstrated that in spite of ex- 
tremely rough weather encountered the boats 
were perfectly safe. The conclusion of the 
article is couched in the following language :— 
* This article could not well be concluded with- 
out some further remarks as to the loss of the 
two French torpedo boats Nos. 102 and r1o. 
According to the facts which have been made 
public, it would seem that No, 102 foundered 
because of her lack of stability; whilst No. 110 
went down mainly because she was defective in 
structural strength. The great tumble-bome of 
these boats (of which the French possess 49 
more) has already been mentioned. It has 
been argued that since the Normand boats have 
the same tumble-home, and have always shown 
themselves good sea boats, this feature is of no 
importance. But we find the natural explana- 
tion of the matter in the peculiar deep form of 
the bottom of the Normand boats. Possibly, 
too, the metacentric height of. the Normaud 
boat is actually greater than that of the 35-meétre 
boats. On the original design of the latter 
craft the range of the curve of stability is said 
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to have been about 80 deg., and the initial 
metacentric height to have been satisfactory. 
But a number of successive alterations, such as 
elevating the torpedo launching tubes in the 
bow, must have resulted in a higher-position of 
the centre of gravity and an increased displace- 
ment. Thus the curve of stabilily has been 
flattened to an extent which has proved fatal. 
A general complaint was the height and mag- 
nitude of the fore body, which had been built 
up on account of the raising of the tubes. In 
order to improve these boats, therefore, every- 
thing possible should be done to lower the 
centre of gravity, and a bilge keel, similar to 
that of the Havhesfen, should be fitted. The 
mistake of the French naval architects seems 
to have been that they have sacrificed safety to 
easiness of motion. They have overlooked the 
fact that torpedo boats are naturally vessels 
which cannot be sent to sea with stability re- 
duced comparatively to that of big ironclads, 
simply on account of their smallness compared 
to the sea they have to meet. A reduction of 
dynamical stability should always be accom- 
panied by an increase in the resistance to 
rolling.” 


COLLECTORS WITH LONG PURSES. 


TueEre are happy seasons for Japanese curio- 
dealers, times when they find their goods going 
off their hands with velocity that takes away 
their breath and at prices that warm their hearts. 
The present is such a season. An Austrian 
Prince with an apparently bottomless purse has 
descended like a rain from heaven upon the 
arid places of the barren market, and under his 
golden influence objects of art have been con- 
ceived and brought forth with wonderful fecun- 
dity. Of course we congratulate the Japanese 
bric-a-brac men, and we also congratulate their 
munificent customer, for if they have fared sump- 
tuously, his taste for beautiful things has doubt- 
less been much gratified. But we cannot help 
wishing that Austrian Princes were not above 
the precaution of itistructing themselves a little 
about current values before engaging in tran- 
sactions of such magnitude. If they like to pay 
ptincely prices, that is a matter between them- 
selves and their incomes only: outsiders have 
nothing to say to it. But the trouble is that the 
disturbance caused by their doings continues 
for a long time, and is felt by everyone sharing 
their taste, however humbly. The presence of 
this particular Austrian Prince has sent prices 
up fully fifty per cent. all round; from which 
we infer that his Highness must have suddenly 
extended the margin of his purveyors’ profits by 
about a hundred per cent., if not more. In 
other words, if he has had to pay double their 
market value for his acquisitions, collectors of 
less magnificence are obliged to forego their pas- 
time, or to open their purses very much wider 
than usual. If it were a mere matter of supply 
and demand, well and good. But when it is 
purely a question of taking a rich man’s bank- 
ing account as a measure of what he is to pay, 
there is some reason to be dissatisfied. That 
proverbial green bay tree flourishes nowhere 
more luxuriantly than in the curio market. 
There are a few dealers in this country who, 
being absolutely free from the inconvenience of 
having a conscience, make a wonderful deal of 
hay in times of exceptional sunshine.  Dis- 
covered again and again to be what they are, 
one constantly expects to sce them deprived of 
their thieving opportunities. But no: they rise 
perpetually from the mud of detection and 
disgrace, and perpetually find fresh victims to 
exploit. 


THE FRENCH OFFICERS IN 
EMPLOYMENT. 

In a recent issue we translated from a German 
journal an account of the circumstances that led 
to the withdrawal of the French military in- 
structors from the Japanese service. The trans- 
lation was subsequently rendered into Japanese 
by the Michi Nicht Shimbun, and reproduced 
in the columns of that journal, where it caine 
under the observation of the Minister of State 
for War. His Excellency at once ordered the 
publication of an official denial of one of the 
statements Contained in the German newspaper's 
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account. The statement was to the effect that 
the German Government had intimated its 
unwillingness to allow its officers to serve as 
instructors in Japan in conjunction with French 
officers similarly employed, and that, in con- 
sequence of that intimation, the Japanese 
Authorities decided to dispense with the services 
of the French. The Minister of State for War 
gives this an unqualified contradiction. No 
such intimation was ever made by the German 
Government, nor was the withdrawal of the 
French officers connected in any way with such 
a consideration. Under the circumstances, an 
official denial was doubtless expedient, but 
most of our readers will probably agree that the 
German journal’s version was too obviously 
absurd to command a moment’s credence. To 
subject Japan to a choice so embarrassing 
would have been very unlike German policy to- 
wards this empire, and we may be sure that 
Japan would not have readily permitted such a 
piece of interference. 


GOUNT MATSUGATA’S RESUMPTION SCHEME. 
ATTENTION is drawn by the Shdgyé Shimpé to 
the leading feature of Count Matsugata’s Re- 
His Excellency became 
Minister of Finance in 1881, and in the follow- 
ing year he commenced the policy of procuring 
specie through the agency of the Shokin Ginko 
in Yokohama. Our readers are already 
familiar with the system pursued in_ this 
matter, but they will learn with interest that, 
according to the authority from which we 
quote, the bills which passed through the hands 
of the Specie Bank during the seven years 
from 1882 to 1888, in connection with the 
scheme, amounted to over a hundred million 
yen, and that only some three hundred thou- 
sand yen of this large sum remains to be settled. 
The Treasury, we are told, incurred no loss 
whatever in the business, and succeeded in 
amassing specie to the extent of over fifty mil- 
lion yen. At the beginning (April) of the next 
financial year all these results will be accurately 
published, for it is then that the last stone will 
be put on the edifice of Count Matsukata’s 
policy by the Government withdrawing alto- 
gether from its note-issuing functions, and 
transferring them to the Bank of Japan. 


THE TOKYO EARTHQUAKE OF APRIL 18TH. 
“ Nature,” of July 25th, contains an interesting 
letter referring to the earthquake felt in Tokyo 
on April 18th of this year. Itis from Dr. von 
Rebeur-Paschwitz, who has recently set up two 
delicately suspended peridulums for the study 
of earth tremors, the one at the Potsdam, and 
the other at the Wilhelmshaven Observatory. 
The most remarkable of all the disturbances 
which have been registered by these self-re- 
gistering instruments during the three months 
from April to June occurred on April r7th, 17h. 
52.7m, Greenwich mean time, that is, 5h. 
52.7m. a.m. on April 18th. Now the earth- 
quake at Tokyo began at 2h. 7.7m. p.m., so 
that, allowing for the nine hours’ difference in 
mean time at Greenwich and Tokyo, we find that 
the Tokyo earthquake preceded the Potsdam 
and Wilhelmshaven disturbances by only 45 
minutes. Dr.von Rebeur-Paschwitz makes it rh. 
4.3m., but his calculation is based on the erro- 
heous assumption that Tokyo mean time is 
focal mean time. Tis further calculation of 
the rate of propagation of the seismic disturb- 
ance from Japan through the body of the 
earth to Germany also of course involves the 
same error. The mean straight-line distance 
between Tokyo and the places mentioned is 
8,264 kilometres. Dividing this by 2,700 
seconds, we get 3,060 metres per second, and 


not 2,142, as the tate of propagation for a! 


much higher speed of propagation comes out 
of the calculation. If, then, we are to accept 
the conclusion of the Potsdam scientist, we 
must assume either that large disturbances in 
the heart of the earth travel with exceptionally 
high speeds, or that the centre of the disturbance 
was a considerable distance from Tokyo. The 
latter assumption is sufficiently satisfactory. 
It. may be remembered that the earthquake 
of April 18th was a very remarkable one, 
being characterised by long slow oscillations. 
It seemed to be suggestive of a disturbance of 
more than usual magnitude; and this conjec- 
ture receives considerable support from the 
observations made at Potsdam and Wilhelm- 
shaven, where alone sufficiently delicate self- 
registering tremometers seem to have been set 
up. The case at all events merits attention as 
being probably the first plausible attempt to con- 
nect seismic disturbances occurring at localities 
thousands of miles apart. 


SHANGHAI, 
A TELEGRAM to the Hu Pao, published in the 
NV.-C. Daily News, reports the Zien Zan at 
Peking to-be on fire “and still burning.” If the 
fire results in the destruction of’ this, the most 
sacred of all the religious buildings in China, it 


will be regarded as a great calamity—greater - 


even than that sustained by the loss of the 
magnificent gateway of the chief ceremonial hall, 
the Zat-ho-tren, destroyed but a few months 
ago by the all-devouring element. Our Shanghai 
contemporary gives the following account of 
the building :—The Zien Zan or “ Altar to 
Heaven,” at which we learn by wire a fire oc- 
curred yesterday, is the most important religious 
structure in China. Here it is that the Emperor 
kneels when worshipping Heaven and his an- 
cestors at the winter solstice. It is a beautiful 
triple circular terrace of white marble, whose 
base is 210, middle stage 150, and top go 
feet in width, each terrace encompassed by a 
richly carved balustrade. The whole is built 
in multiples of three, and nine, until. the 
square of nine, a favourite number of Chinese 
philosophy, is reached in the outermost row. 
It used to be to visitors the great sight of Peking, 
butof late yearsthey have been most jealously and 
churlishly refused admittance to this, and to the 
contiguous AZ-kren Zren or “Temple of Prayer 
for the Year,” generally known to foreigners as 
the ‘Temple of Heaven.” * * * The morning 
journal has the following reference to a former 
resident of Yokohama:—Our sporting readers 
and many others will regret to see in another 
column a notice of the death of Mr. B. A. Va- 
lantine, late of the Shanghai Horse Bazaar, a 
much respected resident. 


MANCHURIAN GOLD. . 


Mr. Consut Hotranp, in his report on the 
trade of Newchwang for 1888, says:—‘‘ The 
Chinese are becoming fully alive to the im- 
portance of the vast frontier line that separates 
them from their powerful neighbour Russia, and 
to the natural wealth of the country on their 
own side of that line. There is no doubt that 
gold abounds in Manchuria. Away among the 
mountains in the north, in the Chinese territory 
south of the Amur, where the river Nonni—a 
tributary of the Songari river—takes its rise, are 
some rich gold mines which are expected to do 
great things. A new telegraph line (with a good 
road) is projected from Tsitsihar on the Nonni 
river to these mines, and will be completed in 
about two years’ time. 10,000 taels’ worth of 
machinery was purchased, partly from England, 
partly from Germany, for these mines. From 
their inaccessible position it was thought best to 
ship this machinery through Japan to Vladivo- 
stock, with the idea of sending it up the Amur 


seismic disturbance assumed to begin near/as far, say, as Komarsk, whence the mines 
Tokyo and to travel across the earth to Ger-/ could be reached fairly easily ; but the Russian 
matiy. The latter number is quite comparable | authorities managed to upset this plan by re- 


to speeds of propagation obtained by Milne, 
Abbot, and other experimenters, so that Dr. von 
Rebeur-Paschwitz thinks he is justified in re- 
garding the disturbance noticed in Germany as 
‘‘really due to the volcanic action which caused 
the earthquake of Tokyo.” But, with the neces- 
sary correction which we have just made, a 


fusing to allow the machinery to be shipped on 
the Amur, and, incredible though it may seem, 
it all went back to Shanghai, came up through 
this port, and was carried overland, a distance 
of, say, 600 miles at least. There is no fo- 
reigner at present to superintend the mires. 
An American, who was being negotiated with, 
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wanted, I am told, 800 taels a month salary, and 
the Chinese declined to give this. 
magistrate of Kuan Chéng-tzu, known as Li 
Taotai, is now in charge of the mines; he is a 
southerner, and is said to be a very enlightened 
man, but is not an expert. He will probably 
have some Chinese experts under him who have 
been in California and have practised gold 
washing. Both Chinese and Russians appear 
to confine themselves to gold washing, and so 
far have not tried boring. There is gold dust 
in both the rivers Usuri and Songari, and 
doubtless in many of the others. An attempt 
has been made to start a gold company in 
Kirin, with shares of 100 taels, but I hear that 
the natives show no confidence in the entter- 
prise, having openly stated that they would in- 
vest readily enough if it was under foreign 
management. Some idea of the profits to be 
made out of this virgin country may be gathered 
from the following account which I received 
from a gentleman who knows the country and 
has been near the identical El Dorado himself. 
Some mines north of the Amur, #\¢., in Russian 
territory, were worked last year by a Russian 
company on the condition of selling all the gold 
to the Russian Government. Their net profit 
in five months was 3,000,000 dol.” 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 

We learn from the Oficial Gazette that the re- 
turns of imports and exports compiled by the 
Customs Bureau of the Finance Department for 
last month were as follows :— 


MeEvCHANDISE. 


Imports—!utiable goods 
Duty free goods .... . 
Goods for the use of vessels.........cercee 


Sttver YEN, 


§,222.925.920 
185,149.030 


$408,075 .540 
415 48,859.990 
1,477,809.080 

137,595.040 


Total 
Exports—Dutiable goods 

Duty free goods... 

Goods for the use of vessels 


Total 6,164,264.710 
Grand total of importsand exports 11,572,340.250 
Excess of exports 756,189.170 


Goutp anp Sitver Button, 


Imports 


31414,369.080 
Exports 


46,416.500 


3,460,785 580 

we 3,307,952.500 
Classified according to various ports, the im- 

ports and exports of merchandise during 

August were :— 


Total 
Excess of imports .. 


Exrorts, 
SILVER YRN, 
41214,964.670 


Iatports. 
SILVER YEN. 
3,042,809.430 
. 2,022,205.010 


Yokohama 
Kobe .... 


Osaka . 164,629.10 ...... 36,281 .600 
Nagasaki. 356,033 $20 ...,.. 372,94!.500 
Hakodate ... 516,280 08,180.240 
Other ports 21,881,900 .. §2,531.830 


$,408,075.540 6,164,264.710 


The following were the amounts of Customs 
duties collected at various ports during the 
month :— 


Miscecuane- 
ous Dutiss. 
Sinver Yer, 


Dutiks on 
IMPORTS, 
Suver Yen. 


Durtgs on 
Exporrs. 
Sitver Yer. 


Yokohama ......... 1§0,192.§50 ...... 132,463 940 
obe..... 37,102,642 0.06 92,373-774 » 
Osaka .. 1,042,931 .. 6,201.220 .. 
Nagasaki .. By4O7UTL creeee 5,213.897 
Hakodate .. 351916583 ws. _ 98.814 
Shimonoseki .. O.19QE ec. 386.378 
Hakata Sis” ficetts, 3 300 
Izugahara ....... $ 4-864 0.0 59.858 
Total ci.csecsecee 193,067.932 ...... 236,730.161 


Classified according to the various commo- 
dities, the values of imports and exports 
during August last were as follows :—Imports: 
yen §21,641.040 arms and machinery, yer 
119,553-420 clothing, yen 32,485.470 glass, yen 
366,785.690 iron and steel, st 454,777.350 
sugar, yen 33,105.220 silk thread and cloth, sen 
6,442.710 tobacco, yer 109,809.700 miscellane- 
ous articles (manufactures), sen 35,149.760 
provisions and liquids, yen 150, 011. 340 drugs 
and medicines, yer 38,539.530 ccreals, yen 
115,789.410 metals, yer 1,804,307.560 cotton 
yarns, &c., yen 1,804,307.560 linen cloth, thread, 
and flax, yen 43,260.020 wines and spirits, ye 
60,782.530 books and stalionery, yen 92,581.410 
dyes and colouring stuffs, yer 83,671.410 horus, 
teeth, hides, and furs, yex 280,323.740 oil and 
wax, yen 953,777-340 wool, woollen thread, 
and cloths, ye 35.975-910 sundry cloths, and 
yen 46,744.940 miscellaneous articles (raw) ; 
exports: yea 16,291.540 books and papers, 
yen 485,651.810 minerals, yer 16,773.970 
leather, horns, hair, &c., yen 3,692.630 tobacco, 


A former 


yen 116,671.410 drugs and medicines, yen 
44,859.280 oil and wax, yen 760,341.290 tea, 
ye 419,069.080 miscellaneous articles (raw), yen 
588, 322.740 cereals, provisions, and liquids, yen 
2,782,606.580 silk and cotton, yea 311,135.750 
cotton and clothing, and yen 557,876.420 mis- 
cellaneous articles (manufactures). 
ENGLISH AND GERMAN SEWING MACHINES 
IN JAPAN. 

AccorDinG to the Deutsche Handets Archiv: 
(German Trade Statistics) the total value of 
sewing machines imported into Japan during last 
year was 79,980 yen, against 22.500 in 1886; 
of this sum Yokohama is responsible for 37,087 


yen, against 10,200 in 1886. Over three-fourths 


of the total number of sewing machines come 
from Germany, the remainder from England. 
The German machines are preferred by the 
Japanese on account of their construction, and 
elegant appearance; it is said, too, that they 
work easier and less noisily than other ma- 
chines. The demand increases year by year, 
but cannot be correctly estimated as yet, be- 
cause the market in former years was over- 
stocked, and the old stock was got rid of only 
towards 1887. German sewing machines suf- 
fered least by the over production. The Japa- 
nese willingly pay a few more dollars for a 
German made machine because these have a 
great name for durabillty. 
THIEVING ON THE BLUFF. 

BuurF residents would do well at this season to 
exercise more than wonted precaution against 
the burglarious entry of their houses. Se- 
veral cases have occurred lately of most im- 
pudent thefts. Asan instance, we may mention 
that the residence of Mr. Heckert, brewer, was 
entered in the middle of the day and a fine 
marble timepiece was carried off from a room 
adjoining the apartment in which that gentle- 
man lay sick. Suspicion cannot be confined 
entirely to Japanese, for several houses have 
been visited by squalid foreigners of the 
“‘beach-comber ” variety, who for the most part, 
carefully time their calls so that they may have 
none but servants to deal with, When met 
outside they crave alms, but it is not difficult to 
conceive that under favourable circumstances 
they would not concern themselves with this 
formality. They hunt in couples, one re- 
maining aloof while his companion engages in 
foraging operations, and more disreputable 
looking brigands than the pair that have been 
‘surveying ” the Bluff during the past week it 


THE BANK OF JAPAN. 


THE amounts of convertible notes and reserves 
in the Bank of Japan for the week ended ‘the 
21st instant were as follows :— 


Convertinte Nores, Reserves anp Securitixs, 

uN. 
Gold coin and bullion. 20,203,572 
Silver coin and bullion. 23,890,318 
Public loan Bonds..,.... 15,806,450 
Treasury Bills... tee A 
Government Bills.. 
Deeds 


RN, 
Notes issued 69,867,243 


1,821,609 
3,083,204 


69,867,243 ; “69,867,243 
Of the above total issue of notes, the sum of 
yen 2,746,576 is in the treasury of the Bank, and 


yen 67,120,667 in actual circulation, the latter 


showing an increase of sea 118,555 as com- 
pared with yex 67,239,222 at the end of the 
previous week. 


HAKODATE. 
Preparations were being made when the last 
mail left Hakodate to celebrate on a grand scale 
the opening of the new waterworks of thecity. It 
had been found impossible to hold on its proper 
date the festival of Hachimangu, in consequence 
of the streets being much cut up by the laying 
of the, water pipes, but the priests of the 
shrine consented to combine with the local 
authorities and to make one celebration for both 
events. The double mafsuri was to commence 
on the rgth inst. and continue for three days, 
during which period dashi and junks were to 
be drawn along the chief streets, filled with 
singing and dancing girls. The preparations 
consisted of the erection of numerous arches 


and fanciful designs in evergreens. The fire 
hydrants connected with the water supply were 
to be opened on the rgth inst. * * * The 
Russian war-vessel Admiral Nachimoff arrived 
at Hakodate about 2 p.m. on the 17th inst. and 
left on the evening of the 18th for Vladivostock. 


TENNYSON AN OCTOGENARIAN. 


On the 6th of August Lord Tennyson complet- 
ed his eightieth year. The occasion evoked 
throughout Great Britain utterances that show 
what an immense field the poet occupies in 
Anglo-Saxon vision, Among these we find 
the following, by the Rev. H. D. Rawnsley :— 


‘The fourscore years that blanch the days of man 
‘Touch not immortals, and we bring to-day 

No flowers to twine with laurel and with bay ; 

Seeing the spring is with thee now as when, 

Above the wold and marsh and mellowing fen, 

‘Thy song bade England listen. Powers decay, 

Hands fail, eyes dim, tongues scarce their will can say. 
But still Heaven's fire burns bright within thy pen, 

O singer of the mighty days of old ! 

O ringer of the knell of lust and hate! 

O bringer of hope from memory'’s shrine! 

When God both set in heaven thy harp of gold, 

‘The souls that made this generation great 

Shall own the voice that helped their hearts was thine. 


CHAIR OF ENGINEERING IN GLASGOW UNIVERSITY. 
Grascow University has of late been peculiarly 
rich in vacancies ; for to the two we noticed the 
other day as having been filled up, we have 
now to add the chair of Engineering. Failing 
health has compelled its late holder, Professor 
James Thomson, to send in his resignation. 
He is the elder brother of the more celebrated 
Sir William Thomson, and succeeded the im- 
mortal Rankine in the Glasgow chair of Engi- 
neering in 1873. Amongst the candidates for 
the vacant post, which is, we believe, a Crown 
Appointment, are Professors Dyer, Alexander, 
and Ewing. The news of the appointment will 
consequently be awaited with much interest by 
many residents in Japan. 


A BIG STRIKE IN CHINA. 


Tue Hongkong Telegraph of the 12th inst. 
says:—We are in receipt of a telegram from 
Canton this morning, from a reliable official 
source Stating that thirteen battalions of Hunan 
“braves” have been ordered by Viceroy Chang 
Chih-tung to hold themselves in readiness to 
proceed to Shekmun and other towns along the 
North, East, and West rivers, as no less than 
sixty thousand junk-men have joined together 
and resolved not to sail their junks unless the 
Jekin station at Shekmun be abolished. Trade 
is at a stand-still in the whole of the towns 
affected, and all the shops in the disturbed 
districts have received orders from the leaders 
of the malcontents to “ put up their shutters ” 
on pain of being visited with dire vengeance. 


THR BRIBERY CASE. 

Tue preliminary investigation into the circum- 
stances of the celebrated Tokyo Bribery case 
have not resulted in clearing the reputation of 
men who have hitherto occupied a high place 
in public esteem. Mr. Fukuchi escapes the 
charge of receiving bribes, but is committed for 
trial on the charge of instigating false testimony 
(gtsho-kyosan-zar). Against Mr, Yoshida, 
ot the Police Department, a primd /acre case 
of actually receiving bribes in his official capa- 
city (kauri shuwat-zat) is made out, while 
Mr. Buto and five others will have to answer 
for falsifying evidence (gishé). It is expected 
that the trial of these eight men will commence 
ina few days. Thus far, the procedings appear 
to have been very painstaking and exhaustive. 


DISTINGUISHED VISITORS. 

THe Bombay Gasette says that the Duke and 
Duchess of Connaught have obtained Her 
Majesty’s sanction to return to England by way 
of Ceylon, China, Japan, and Canada. They 
will leave India about the middle of March, and 
will probably arrive in England in June. 

In consequence of the death of Captain Misaki, 
late of the Nippon Yusen Kaisha steamer Owart 
Afaru, which tock place .on the 22nd_ inst., 
at half-past four in the Kobe Hospital, the flags 
of all the Company’s vessels in that port were 
half-masted next day. 
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THE ENGLISH PRESS ON TREATY 
REVISION. 
eee ee nals 

HE Manchester Guardianhas a power- 

ful leader on the subject of Treaty Re- 
vision. We reproduce it elsewhere. But, 
at the same time, we feel bound to say 
that the great provincial journal exag- 
gerates the present situation in Japan 
when it avers that “if a European nation 
has no Consulate of its own there is no 
jurisdiction whatever by which one of its 
subjects can be tried, no means whatever 
by which a contract can be enforced 
against him.” The truth is that European 
States which have no Consulates of their 
own invariably entrust the duty of repre- 
senting them to the Consul of another 
Power, and some means—how competent 
or effective we do not pretend to say— 
always exist for enforcing contracts 
against the nationals of every treaty State. 
Neither is the Afanchester Guardian quite 
fair when it says that “the Consulates 
have in some cases been used as an asylum 
by the disreputable characters of whom 
there are always plenty in every Eastern 
seaport.” Ifthe reference is to disreput- 
able foreigners, the Afanchester Guardian 
should have known that since these can 
only be arraigned before a Consular tri- 
bunal, it ts an obvious anomaly to speak 
of their finding asylum in a Consulate. 
If, on the other hand, the reference is 
to disreputable Japanese, then a rider 
should be added to the effect that Con- 
sular protection has never been wit- 
tingly extended to such persons. The 
refusal of the foreign community to permit 
the Japanese system of registration to be 
applied to their servants and employés, 
and the fact that a Consular warrant is 
always required to enable the Japanese 
police to arrest a Japanese on foreign 
premises, have undoubtedly impeded the 
execution of the law, and enabled some 
fugitives from justice to evade the con- 
sequences of their crimes. But the situa- 
tion is unfairly represented by the A/an- 
chester Guardian's version. 

Turning, also, tothe letter of Zhe Times’ 
Tokyo correspondent, which we reproduce, 
we note that it is dated ‘ June 2gth;” that 
is to say, within a few days of the receipt 


of the news that Germany had agreed to 
the revised treaty. It was then quite true, 


as our readers can determine for them- 
selves by reference, that the news had 
been received with unanimous expressions 
of satisfaction by the vernacular press. 
But things have altered in the interval; 
not indeed altered in the sense that some 
critics would have us believe—namely, in 
the sense of showing that Japan is less 
keen about Treaty Revision than was 
supposed—but altered in the sense that 
ideas of what the country has a right to 
claim are too large, in the case of a section 
of the nation, to permit thankful acceptance 


of Count OKUMAa’s proposals. Lord SALIs- 
BURY will perhaps have been unpleasantly 
surprised by the comments that his tardi- 
ness evoked from Zig Times and the 
Manchester Guardian. But Downing 
Street has itself to blame. It has allowed 
the situation to completely elude its grasp, 
for although larger concessions might 
possibly have been obtained from Japan 
by Great Britain had the latter taken 
the initiative, the time for demanding 
anything of the sort is plainly past now 
that the United States, Germany, and 
Russia have accepted Japan’s proposals, 
and now that the Government of Japan 
itself is confronted by the certainty of 
incurring overwhelming popular disfavour 
by any increase of generosity wv/s-a-vis 
Western Powers. We confess ourselves 
unable to see what England has gained by 
hesitating, whereas we can easily see that 
she has lost a great deal. It is true that 
she seems to be once more re-asserting 
her influence by coming forward as the 
head of a reduced though still considerable 
league of Powers, and momentarily check- 
ing the progress of the negotiations. But 
how much stability is there in’ this atti- 
tude? How much cohesion exists among 
the members of the re-marshalled league ? 
Very little, we apprehend. The bonds 
that bind together several of the leading 
European States for purposes of Con- 
tinental policy, may be extended without 
great difficulty to the field of Japanese 
policy also, and in that event England will 
find herself “left”? once more, as she has 
been already “left” by Germany, America, 
and Russia. Then as now the consolation 
of censuring the disaffection of her asso- 
ciates or criticising their previousness, will 
still ‘be available, but recrimination is a 
poor substitute for prestige and leadership, 
and it will be indeed a sorry business if, 
at the end of the chapter, England by her 
fruitless obstructiveness justifies all the 
charges that have been preferred against 
her by her rivals and enemies in the past. 
We ourselves do not anticipate such a 
denotiment : it would be contrary to the 
sentiments of the British people and con- 
trary to the friendly feeling always under- 
lying English policy towards Japan. There 
are undoubtedly in the proposals of- this 
empire points that seem to require elucida- 
tion, and it is not the habit of Downing 
Street to take things on trust where large 
interests are concerned. We retain the 
hope, therefore, that when the issue is 
known England’s tardiness will not be 
without warrant, and the even more earn- 
est hope that some satisfactory issue may 
be reached before the remaining phalanx 
of Powers is disrupted by influences which 
may at any moment become active. 


IN CASE OF WANT OF UNANIMITY. 
Seen GIS Wane 
E do not share the perplexity ex- 
pressed by one of our local con- 
temporaries about the manner of putting 
the new treaties into operation. A Ger- 
man journal having stated that Japan 
is to be opened to Germans without 
restriction from the 11th of next February, 
our contemporary finds difficulty in con- 
ceiving how this can be done “except 
all the treaties with the other Powers are 
not only concluded, but also ratified by 
that date.” The most-favoured-nation 
clause is, as usual, invoked in support of 
this objection. The doubter “cannot see 
how it is to be construed away,” or how 
Japan can -proceed as suggested if that 
clause “is to bear the meaning which has 
hitherto been the accepted one.” It is 
characteristic that care is taken to avoid 
defining what the ‘hitherto accepted 
meaning” is, just as care has always been 
taken to avoid any frank discussion either 
of the language of the clause itself, or of 
the recorded practice of Great Powers in 
respect of it. The demonstration that the 
clause is not unconditional, that it cannot 
possibly be construed unconditionally, and 
that no State has ever attempted to con- 
strue it unconditionally, is complete, re- 
mains to this day unrefuted and cannot be 
refuted. However, we do not propose to 
re-open this phase of the question now. 
It is sufficiently settled by the evidence of 
actual facts, for, in the first place, Japan 
has announced in the most conclusive 
possible fashion that she intends to con- 
strue the clause according to its terms; 
and in the second place, three at any rate 
of the Great Powers have endorsed her 
announcement. Suppose, then, that the 
contigency which perplexes our local con- 
temporary does actually arrive: suppose 
that only a certain humber of the Powers 
have completed and ratified their revised 
treaties by the date fixéd for the inaugura- 
tion of the new era. What course will 
Japan pursue in that event? It'seems to 
us that her method of procedure is very 
simple. She need not take any heroic 
measure of any kind. She need not, as 
some people suggest, denounce the trea- 
ties with Powers that have declined to 
accept the terms approved by the rest. On 
the contrary, she need only declare that for 
those Powers the old treaties shall remain 
in force; not, however, the old treaties 
with such additional concessions as Japan 
has been making for years out of pure 
good-will, but the old treaties exactly as 
they are. In other words, the passport 
system may be abolished for the subjects 
or citizens of the obdurate States, and 
treaty limits may be strictly enforced. In- 
deed, if any distinction is to be made, it 
can hardly be made otherwise, for it would 
obviously be out of the question that a 
portion of the foreigners to whom the in- 
terior is accessible should be subject to 
Japanese jurisdiction, while another por- 
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tion would preserve the extraterritorial 
privilege. This position does exist at pre- 
sent in respect of Mexican citizens, but-it 
has not become, nor is it likely soon to 
become, a problem of practical politics; 
whereas if England, for example—a most 
improbable contingency, we trust—should 
happen to have proved implacable up to 
the time when the interior is thrown open 
to Americans and Germans, the Japanese 
Government would probably find its hand 
forced in the direction we have indicated. 
It is not at all pleasant to contemplate such 
a state of affairs. To be cut off from ac- 
cess to the interior would make an im- 
mense difference in the lives of any of us, 
and the restriction would be particularly 
galling by contrast with the increased 
liberty enjoyed by others. Of course it 
would have been possible for Japan to ap- 
ply to this method of pressure along ago. 
Failing to obtain a revision of the treaties, 
she might have reverted to the letter of 
those documents. Some such policy was 
erroneously attributed to Count OKUMA 
at the time when he assumed the portfolio 
of Foreign Affairs, but every thinking 
person should have appreciated that Japan 
would as long as possible postpone a step 
not only exceedingly irksome to all fo- 
reigners residing at the settlements, but 
also injurious to the hospitable reputation 
she has acquired by her treatment of 
visitors from abroad. In the event we 
are considering, however, recourse to 
the “letter of the law policy ” would be 
at once limited in its effects and far less 
heroic than denunciation of the unrevised 
treaties. Neither could any strong objec- 
tions be raised by the Powers aftected, 
since it is within Japan’s competence even 
at present to revert to the exact terms of 
her international agreements, and it would 
not only be equally within her competence 
but also a matter of virtual necessity to 
do soin the contingency we are contem- 
plating. However, there is little reason 
to anticipate the advent of such a neces- 
sity, for we believe that Treaty Revision 
negotiations with the most important of 
remaining Powers have been brought with- 
in measurable distance of a satisfactory 
termination. 


THE KANAGAWA COOLIE REGULA- 
TIONS. 


pict te 
AST April the Prefect of Kanagawa 
ordered the promulgation of certain 
Regulations for the direction of coolie 
contractors and the management of the 
coolies. These Regulations came into force 
at the beginning of the present month. 
They have been translated into English 
and subjected to much criticism, which, 
though at first sight justifiable, seem to be 
partly founded on imperfect information. 
We have made enquiries into the matter, 
and will state briefly the motives alleged 
officially for those portions of the enact- 


ment that have been most condemned. 
The provision that coolie contractors can- 
not undertake business without entering a 
guild is dictated by the consideration that 
these men are usually so needy and incau- 
tious that they are apt to engage in ruinous 
competition, which, in ninety-nine cases 
out of every hundred, ends in disorder, 
distress, and violation of contracts. Ex- 
perience has proved that the best way of 
averting these evils is to form the men 
into associations imposing a certain re- 
straint upon competition and enforcing 
observance of engagements, Again, the 
organization of such associations having 
been officially decreed, it is found neces- 
sary to exercise some scrutiny into the 
salaries of the managers, sub-managers, 
and so forth, as into the general expenses 
of the guild. Otherwise dishonest advan- 
tage might be taken of the fact that the 
guilds exist under official authority: the 
coolies enrolled in them might be unduly 
taxed for the support of the managers and 
other officers and on account of improperly 
incurred expenses. All this seems ex- 
plicable enough if we grant the expediency 
of having guilds at all; a point concerning 
which the opinion of the Japanese Authori- 
ties should carry at least as much weight 
as’ that of their foreign critics. Some 
strong adjectives are also applied, we 
observe, to an imaginary provision that 
“coolie-contractors must guarantee the 
characters of the coolies.’ There is 
nothing of this in the Regulations. Con- 
tractors are n@ required to guarantee cha- 
racter. We learn, however, that contractors 
in very humble circumstances have hitherto 
vied with one another to undertake jobs 
at impossible rates, with the results that 
they were driven to employ the worst class 
of coolies, and that the goods entrusted 
to them often suffered. ‘The Regulations 
therefore require the coolie-contractor to 
make a deposit of yex 100 before 
engaging in his trade, which sum serves 
to indicate the eligibility of the con- 
tractor and also to secure his customers 
against careless treatment. As for the 
criticism passed on the regulations about 
waiting-houses and the costume of coolies, 
they are certainly inspired by want of re- 
flection. It does not follow that the coolies 
are “so many wild beasts” because their 
waiting-houses are to be enclosed with 
fences. It merely follows that if the men 
remove their garments while in the houses 
or standing about them, public decency 
will not be offended. Again, the provision 
that these houses are not to be divided 
up by partitions is nothing more than a 
means of facilitating supervision and thus 
preventing gambling, the besetting sin of 
the coolie class in Japan. Equally easy 
to explain is the regulation requiring 
coolie-contractors to enter in a book ‘“‘the 
birth-registry, status, occupation, name 
and age of each coolie.’ One of our 
local contemporaries is puzzled to com- 
prehend what is meant’ by the ‘status 


regulations 


and occupation” of a coolie, but if his 
information were more explicit he would 
know that this enumeration of items to be 
entered is the set formula of registration. 
Every one in Japan has a status, be it 
Kozoku, Kazoku, Skizoku, or Heimin; and 
even men working as coolies for the 
moment may be officially registered under 


another occupation. For police purposes, 


therefore, these various entries have to be 
made in the books of the coolie-masters. 
The same critic pokes much fun at what 
is really a mistranslation of his own. He 
finds an article forbidding coolies to band 
together ‘‘for the purpose of raising and 
lowering the rate of wages,” and he jumps 
to the conclusion that the Authorities have 


been insane enough to legislate against 
the unparalleled contingency of labourers’ 
striking for a reduction of pay. 
truth is that, since, on the one hand, the 
contractors are subjected to certain restric- 


The 


tions by these Regulations, the coolies, 


on the other, are forbidden to coerce the 
contractors by combination. 
tendered ‘raising and lowering’ by our 
contemporary, is one of those compound 
expressions familiar to all students of 
Japanese, which seldom admit of literal 
translation. 
article in question is:—‘‘Coolies shall 
not band together to obtain a change 
of wages.’ 
dicule is levelled at the regulation con- 
cerning the dress of coolies. 
the critics say, ‘had hitherto observed 


The word 


The proper rendering of the 


d 


Finally, a great deal of ri- 
“No one,” 


that decency was outraged, and can any- 


thing more absurd be imagined than pre- 
scribing the exact dress that each man 
shall wear, the particular shape of his hat, 
that he 
description during wet weather, and that 
he must not go barefoot.” 
first place, the “exact dress” that each 
coolie must wear is not prescribed, neither 


must wear a rain coat of some 
Now, in the 
is ‘the particular shape of his hat.” The 


which this critic has the 
temerity to print in justification of his 


criticism, merely say that during work 


“coolies shall wear coat, trousers or tights, 


or the like; a large straw or bamboo hat, 
areed cap, acap, or the like; and in wet 


weather, a straw rain jacket, a rubber or 
oil cloth, a straw rain-coat, or the like.” 
In a word, almost all the dresses likely to 
be worn by coolies are here specified, and 
the coolie is told to take his choice among 
them. He is not forbidden to go “ bare- 
footed,” but he is forbidden to go ‘“ bare- 
legged ;” a very great difference seeing 
that the leg extends from the fork to the 
ancle. The regulations practically amount 
to nothing more than saying that coolies 
must be properly dressed when at work, 
and though a local contemporary avers 
that the costume hitherto worn (or not 
worn) by Japanese coolies did not offend 
decency, we must be permitted to observe 
that, unless this extraordinary statement 
be intended in jest, the critic’s notions of 
decency were evidently formed in Central 
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Africa. It is not to be denied that from 
an English or American standpoint these 
Regulations seem to partake of. the cl.arac- 
ter of “grandmotherly legislation ;” but 
Japan is not England or America. The 
Prefectural Authorities of Kanagawa have 
taken the steps indicated by their experi- 
ence as most advisable in the interests of 
public decency and for ,the better regula- 
tion of the carriage of merchandise by 
coolies. If their critics had been at the 
pains to seek easily accessible information 
before hastening to attack, they would pro- 
bably have adopted a different tone. 


THE FLOODS IN FAPAN. 
—_——__—__——_— 
HIS has been an exceptionally cala- 
mitous year for Japan. The country 
has been visited by a succession of dis- 
astrous storms and floods such as no one 
now living remembers to have experienced 
in the past. From spring till autumn, 
from Aprjl to September, there has beén 
practically no intermission of misfortune. 
During the second half of April reports of 
heavy rains, resulting in the overflow of 
rivers and the inundation of considerable 
districts, arrived from various localities, 
especially Hokkaido, Shimane, Niigata, and 
Shiga. ‘The Ishikari and several other 
rivers in the northern island invaded their 
neighbourhood, and in the Yifutsu district 
of Iburi province, twenty-four houses were 
swept away, a number of cattle and horses 
were drowned, and much damage was in- 
flicted on cultivated lands and plantations. 
Considered apart, this catalogue of losses 
does not seem large, but when we remem- 
ber how sparsely Hokkaido is peopled, the 
destruction of twenty-four houses in one 
district suggests floods of great magnitude. 
Simultaneously in the Shiga Prefecture 
much suffering was caused by the overflow 
of Lake Biwa. 


The month of May passed without any 
serious calamities, but June contributed its 
full quota to the tale of disaster. Towards 
the close of the month deluges of rain fell 
tothe north of Tokyo. The prefectures 
of Niigata, Miyagi, and Ishikawa suffered 
specially. In Ishikawa an unceasing down- 
pour accompanied by a westerly gale 
swelled the rivers and piled the tide 
at their mouths so that their waters spread 
over the country. Twelve hundred dwell- 
ings were almost buried in the’ floods; 
nearly eight hundred acres of cultivated 
land were wasted, and embankments were 
swept away through long distances. In 
Niigata similar suffering was caused, but 
no statistics of details have been publish- 
ed. Miyagi Prefecture fared worst. 
Twelve thousand acres of cropped land 
were buried in mud and sand, and 2,880 feet 
of embankments were levelled. Neither 
can these figures, formidable as they are, 
be taken as a full indication of the 
trouble. The official reports, from which 
we compile our summary, often contain 


nothing more explicit than that such 
and such a village was partially—one half, 
perhaps, or one third—destroyed, so 
that the unit of calculation becomes, not 
one house, but an assemblage of houses. 
This being the case all through the reports, 
we have only to conclude that our totals 
still fall far short of the sad reality. 

Passing to July we find the record un- 
broken. From the closing days of June 
till the end of the first week in July, rain 
fell in various places with scarcely any 
intermission. In the prefecture of Oita 
these sheets of rain culminated in a storm 
during which the largest river in Kyushu, 
the Chikugo-gawa, ceased to acknowledge 
the constraint of its banks and worked 
havoc throughout Oita. Between three and 
four thousand acres of crop land were de- 
vastated; five hundred and fifteen houses 
were swept away or wrecked; 102,200 
feet of embankments were levelled ; forty- 
six persons were killed, and twenty were 
wounded. Roads were rendered impas- 
sable through long distances, and all the 
business of the people had to be suspend- 
ed. Later on in the same month, the 
‘prefecture of Hiroshima became included 
in the area of misfortune. 
wasted over a distance of some six thou- 
sand acres; a hundred and ten dwellings 
were annihilated; fifteen persons were 
killed and thirteen injured, while the de- 
struction of embankments and bridges was 
immense. Toyama prefecture followed. 
It lost fifteen hundred acres of crops; 
fourteen hundred houses; stventeen thou- 
sand feet of embankment, and one life. 

In August such havoc was wrought that 
the past almost sunk into insignificance. 
It was during this month that the magni- 
tude of the calamities suffered by the 
three prefectures of Fukuoka, Wakayama, 
and Nara shocked the nation, and stimulat- 
ed the efforts now being made by private 
charity. The Chikugo river, of which we 
have already spoken, repeated its per- 
formance of a month before, but this time 
on a larger scale and in the prefecture of 
Fukuoka, not Oita. Its waters rose toa 
height of 284 feet above their usual level, 
and a vast tract of country, comprising 
the districts of Joza, Geza, Ikuda, Takeno, 
Mii, Mihara, Yamamoto, and Mitsuma, 
was completely buried. This happened 
on the 5th of August. The Chikugo river 
had frequently overflowed in the past, but 
history, it is said, furnishes no parallel for 
its conduct during the present year. After 
a time the flood began to subside, but just 
as people were taking heart, torrents of 
rain again descended, and nineteen days 
after its previous outbreak the Chikugo 
again rose 24 feet above its normal level, 
carrying destruction to regions that had 
escaped its previous overflow. By these 
two disasters 232 villages were invaded ; 
33,372 houses were partially or wholly 
submerged ; 1,346 dwellings were swept 
away ; 69 lives were lost; 75 persons were 
wounded ; 180 miles of road became im- 
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passable ; 2,741 bridges were destroyed ; 
130 miles of embankment were levelled ; 
landslips occurred in 3,114 places; 80,791 
acres of cultivated land were - flooded ; 
59,603 soku of grain crops were lost, and 
73,694 persons found themselves without 
adequate means of sustenance. Waka- 
yama prefecture did not escape better. 
Its rivers, fed by the waters of the Yamato 
mountains, overflowed their banks and 
spread over the country. The destruc- 
tion of houses, bridges, and embankments 
scarcely fell short of the tale in Fukuoka, 
while the loss of life was much greater, 
no fewer than 1,247 persons being killed. 
This terrible destruction of life is account- 
ed for by the fact that the courses of the 
rivers in the province of Kii are excep- 
tionally steep, and that the unfortunate 
people were swept out to sea before suc- 
cour could be rendered. In the adjoining 
prefecture of Nara, also, sad calamities 
occurred, above all in the Yoshino district. 
Writing of this latter district at the time, 
we said :—‘ Totsukawa is the name given 
toa mountainous region in the Province 
of Yamato, containing some fifty-five 
small divisions within its boundaries. .. . 
It is surrounded on all sides by 
mountain ranges, the chief means of com- 
munication with the outside world being 
the river Totsukawa, which runs through 
it. This region has been visited by 
most calamitous floods the heavy 
rains that began to fall on the roth 
ultimo swelled the volume of the river 
so much that, over a distance of about 
fifty miles along its course, nearly all the 
cultivated land, houses, and crops were 
soon under water. Meanwhile landslips 
ocurred on the mountain side at several 
places which caused much loss of life and 
obstructed various roads connecting the 
district with other localities.’ Thus cut 
off from its surroundings, Yoshino was un- 
avoidably left for some days without suc- 
cour, 'and when relief parties were des- 
patched by the local government, they had 
to proceed by circuitous routes. It is dif- 
ficult to arrive at an exact estimate of the 
losses entailed in the Nara prefecture, but 
we know that 241 lives were lost ; 35 per- 
sons wounded ; over 3,000 houses sub- 
merged, and some 20,000 acres of crops 
devastated, not to speak of the destruction 
of bridges, roads, and embankments. 

During the present month, the terrible 
gale of the 11th instant added greatly to 
the sufferings of the unfortunate people, 
especially in the prefecture of Aichi, where 
the waves of the sea poured in over pre- 
viously levelled embankments, submerging 
1,086 houses, sweeping away 685 people, 
wounding 121, and wasting 1,000 acres of 
crops. 

Admittedly incomplete as the above 
figures are, the totals they give are ap- 
palling. We learn from them that 12 pre- 
fectures have been devastated ; 2,41gpeople 
killed, 155 wounded, and over go,000 de- 
prived of the means of sustenance; more 
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than 50,000 houses have been either swept 
away or submerged; 150,000 acres of 
crops destroyed ; about 6,000 bridges 
washed away, and some hundreds of miles 
of roads broken up. Since the days when 
she signed her first treaty with America, 
Japan has not been visited by such a ter- 
rible calamity. The eruption of Bandisan 
and the Kumamoto earthquake were in- 
comparably more insignificant. We be- 
lieve that it is only necessary to lay the 
facts before our readers. A unique occa- 
sion for benevolence presents itself, and 
the charitable impulses of the foreign com- 
munities in Japan need little incentive. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND HER CRITICS 
IN FAPAN. 
——_o—___- -—-_— 

N the exposition of the Kokumin-no- 
Tomo, published elsewhere in our 
columns, we detect two things—first, the 
natural chagrin of patriotic Japanese that 
Great Britain should be the Power most 
reluctant to assist at the restoration of 
Japanese independence; secondly, an 
echo of the theories so industriously cir- 
culated of late years by England's enemies 
and rivals. Of course it is not easy for 
_ Englishmen to discuss with absolute im- 
partiality the position occupied by their 
country in the eyes of the world. But it 
is easy for them to review her history, 
and to determine whether she has really 
declined in any of the elements that make 
for national greatness. Taking such a 
retrospect, we answer emphatically that 
England is much stronger now than she 
was thirty years ago. She is wealthier ; 
her trade has greatly increased ; her com- 
mercial supremacy, despite the efforts of 
intelligent and energetic rivals, remains 
almost unchallenged; her territories are 
very much larger; her navy and army are 
stronger; her population is more numer- 
ous; the enterprise of her people is 
keener than ever, and in all regions where 
her interests are directly concerned, her 
voice is absolutely paramount, In what 
direction, then, has she fallen from her 
place among the leading Powers of the 
world? In none. The weakness which 
her jealous rivals lay to her charge, is in 
reality strength. For if she has refused, 
of deliberate choice, to convert herself 
into an armed camp, like other European 
nations ; if she has declined to subject her 
productive resources to the debilitating 
effects of huge military equipments, it is 
because she is happily able to abstain from 
such ruinous efforts. Compared with her 
neighbours on the Continent of Europe, 
she is in the fortunate position of a State 
that husbands and develops its strength, 
while they are compelled to strain every 
nerve in order to preserve their security. 
There can be no question as to which is 
the happier situation. We do not pretend 
to deny that in questions of European 
policy England no longer sits in her old 


If she has 
however, the act is not due to 
but entirely to the fact that 
circumstances do not compel her, as they 
compel her national confréres, to support 
armies such as the world has never before 
seen. Itis not pleasant, we grant, for Great 
Britain’s rivals in Europe to contemplate 
her happy immunity from influences that 
force them to groan under the weight of 
perpetualharness. Avery familiar instinct 
ofhumanity prompts them to wish that she 
too were condemned to sufferas they suffer. 
It solaces them to pretend that her self- 
contained attitude is weakness in com- 
parison with their own exhausting display 
of military force. But no special sagacity 
is needed to understand that ceaselessly 
strained muscles are not necessarily a 
sign of-superior strength. England has 
not entered the competition of plethoric 
arnaments because her interests do not 
dictate any such effort. In this re- 
spect she simply pursues her invariable 
policy. If the Kokumin-no-Tomo will take 
the trouble to read history, it can easily 
discover that England has never followed 
Europe’s example in maintaining immense 
land forces, yet that, without resorting to’ 
the system of compulsory service, she has: 


place at the council board. 
vacated it, 
inability, 


gerent. The rd/e really contemplated for 
her by the Kokumin-no-tomo is that of 
benevolent neutrality. She would allow 
Russia to use her ports, her dock-yards, 
her arsenals, her markets, her coal-mines 
and her hospitals, but to England she 
would deny all such privileges. This is 
unquestionably a possible contingency, 
and that it would be an extremely incon- 
venient contingency for Great Britain, we- 
do not deny. Some solid considerations 
may, it is true, be advanced on the other 
side. It may be doubted, in the first 
place, whether Japan would care to pro- 
voke England’s enmity even in concert 
with such an ally as Russia. A battle 
between England and Russia even for an 
Oriental stake could work no permanent 
change in Japan’s immediate surroundings, 
There might be fighting in this vicinity, 
but the prize would lie elsewhere, and 
when peace was restored the some-time 
belligerents would return pretty much to 
their present positions; that is to say, 
Japan would see the commercial and naval 
supremacy of England re-established as 
overwhelmingly as they are now. . She 


would find that the glory or the satisfac- 


‘tion of having temporarily coutributed to 
England’s embarrassment had been pur- 


always been able to fight and to win what-|chased at the cost of lasting and serious 


ever war her interests required her to 
wage. We do not wish to discuss the re- 
lative strengths of Russia and Great 
Britain, because we have long believed 
that events must ultimately change the 
hostile attitude of these two States into 
one of friendly céoperation. But we can 
assure the Avkumin-no-Tomo and all its 
fellow-thinkers that their uneasiness about 
the result of a struggle between England 
and Russia is not shared by any English- 
man, and that if, most unfortunately, a 
trial of armed strength became unavoid- 
able, England would enter the tists with 
at least as much confidence as she has 
ever felt at any time of her history. And 
we can also assure our Tokyo contem- 
porary that neither Englishmen nor Rus- 
sians will. welcome its attempt to further 
Japan’s cause by harping upon their sup- 
posed enmity. Russia is too great a 
Power to be conveniently or safely con- 
jured with, and what England hesitates 
to do for the sake of justice to Japan, she 
will not be alarmed into doing by any such 
bugbear as the Kokumin-no-tomo employs. 

But, truth, this analysis of Great 
Britain’s position cvs-a-vés potential ene- 
mies is but the shell of the Aokumdn-no- 
tomo’s essay. The kernel, the pith and 
motive of the whole argument, is that 
unless England shows more liberality to- 
wards Japan’s treaty claims, the day may 
come, will probably come, when in a 
struggle between Russia and Great Britain 
this empire will be found in Russia’s camp. 
We may of course dismiss at once the 
notion that, under any circumstances at 
present conceivable, Japan would range 
herself on either side as an active belli- 


in 


uneasiness, if not absolute insecurity, for 
herself. We invite the Kokumin-no-tomo 
to consider for a moment how this empire 
would fare if Great Britain, no longer 
restrained by bonds of amity but actually 
provoked by acts of unfriendliness, should 
find it convenient to establish coaling 
stations and naval depdts at points in 
Japan’s immediate neighbourhood. Eng- 
land often finds such a proceeding con- 
venient, and if practical experience had 
taught her that Japan’s harbours, docks, 
and mines were closed to herself and 
open to her enemies, she would not be 
unlikely to redress the balance of dis- 
advantage by occupying, say, Tsushima, 
the Gotos, and some of the Riukiu group. 
Japan, single-handed, could scarcely resist 
such aggression on the part of the first 
naval Power in the world, and even sup- 
posing that Russia came to her assist- 
ance, a comparison of maritime forces 
should not suffice to re-assure Japanese 
patriots. England’s domination on the 
sea and in the marts of commerce is a 
permanency for all practical purposes. 
England is neither very tender with her 
enemies nor very scrupulous in the pursuit 
of her interests. To have seriously pro- 
voked the umbrage of such a State would 
be an evil thing for Japan, and thoughtful 
Japanese must appreciate this {horoughly. 
Popular sentiment, however, generally 
takes small note of the balance of advan- 
tage and disadvantage. It would have 
been little short of a miracle if England’s 
tardiness in respect of Treaty Revision 
and her apparent obstructiveness had not 
ruffled the equanimity of the Japanese 
people and even provoked their animosity. 
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By us this end has long been foreseen. 
We have long appreciated the truth of the 
very charge now preferred against England 
by the Kokumin-no-tomo—that she is with- 
out a policy in Japan, that she does not 
trouble herself tohave a policy. We have 
long perceived that her attitude of leisurely 
indifference is earning for her the dislike 
of the Japanese nation. Those who deem 
it treasonable and disloyal to hint at such 
things are welcome to the solace of their 
self-deception. If the repeated utterances 
of the Japanese press during the past two 
months have no value in their eyes; if 
they possess some means of guaging 
popular feeling other than the newspapers 
that express it, they are happier than we, 
and should their confidence be justified by 
events we, will acknowledge our error with 
the utmost satisfaction. 


HARVEST PROSPECTS. 
——_——--—___—_——_ . 

The following reports from the Governors of 
Cities and Prefectures throughout the country, on 
the prospects of the harvest are translated from the 
Official Gazette :— 


Tocnict Prerecrure.—The harvest was ex- 
pected to be plentiful this year, but the crop has 
been reduced by about 20 per cent. on account of 
the violent storm of the 11th (September). In- 
vestiyations are being made, and a full report will 
be forwarded before long. 

Mig Prerecture.—No crop on upland farms. 
Harvest on tice-fields will be poorer than usual by 
50 or 60 per cent. 

Nara Prerecture. — Excepting the fields 
damaged by floods, the rice crop will be 70 per 
cent., and the cotton crop 60 per cent. of ordinary 
years. Fuller reports will be forwarded before long. 

Fuku Prerecrure.—In the Province of Echi- 
zen, in spite of damage by inundations in July, 
the harvest will be as usual. In the Province of 
Wakasa, the crop has been much injured by the 
floods in July and August, and also on the rith of 
the present month (September), so that the har- 
vest will be less than 70 per cent. of ordinary years. 
Particulars will be reported in a few days. 


WakaYaMA PREFECTURE.—The crop was oti- 
ginally better than usual, but as much damaye 
has been caused by flood and storm, the average 
yield will be only about 4o per cent. of o1dinary 
years. 

FukuSHIMA PRerecture.—The rice crop looks 
as good as usual, and, no serious damage having 
heen done hy the storm of the 11th instant, the 
harvest will probably prove as plentiful as in or- 
dinary years. 


Miyazakt PREFECTURE.—At present the pro- 
spect is exceedingly favourable. The harvest is 
expected to be better than usual by as much as 
15 per cent. : 

OxayaMa PrerecTure.—The prospect of the 
rice crop was at first as promising as usual; but 
damage has been done in the rural divisions of 
Oku and Kado. Investigations are now in pro- 
gress, and a complete report will be forwarded 
in a few days. ‘ 


Akita Prerecture.—The crop is expected to 
be about 80 per cent. of ordinary years. 


NuiGaTA PREFECTURE.—The rice crop will be 
50 per cent. in damaged districts and 80 per cent. 
in other places ; or about an average of 70 per cent. 
over all. Last year the total quantity of rice pro- 
duced was over 2,100,000 koku ; this year it will be 
about 1,800,000 koku (sic). Particulars will be re- 
ported before long. 


YamaGaTa PREFECTURE.—More or less damage 
has been done to the upland farms and rice-fields, 
but the general prospect is as good as in ordinary 
years. : 


Oita Prerecture.—The harvest will be as 
good as usual, except in districts damaged by 
floods, where the yield will be about 70 per cent. 

Tokusnima PreFecTure.—During the sum- 
mer months the continuous rainy weather much 
retarded the growth of the crops, while the storms 
and floods of autumn caused great damage. The 
later varieties of rice especially have suffered. 


The rice harvest will thus be much poorer than 
usual. ‘She tubacco, too, will be bad; while such 
crops as peas, potatoes, millet, sweet-potatoes, etc., 
have alsu sustained much injury. : 

Giru PreFecrure.—lIn the south-west, where 
damage has been done by floods, the produce will 
be 50-70 per cent. below the average. Considerable 
injury has also been inflicted in mountainous 
localities by gales. Mor the whole prefecture, the 
average yield will be less than usual by about 30 
percent. Particulars will be reported before long. 

IsHikaWA PREFECTURE.—As much as 398 cho 
(995 acres) of cultivated land were submerged, 
100 cho (250 acres) were rendered almost incapable 
of cultivation, and the crops on 250 cho (625 acres) 
were damaged by drought. But, as the weather 
of late has been favourable, the produce will be 
better than last year by 4; per cent, 

IBARAKI PRRFECTURE.—The prospect was ori- 
ginally very good, but the storm of the 11th 
caused great damage. In the districts adjacent 
to the seat of local government, the later varieties 
of rice have been damaged to the extent of fully 
qo per cent. Crops on upland farms did not 
suffer, but some damage was done to the buck- 
wheat and late varieties of millew — Particulars 
cannot be reported, as no information has yet 
been received from the respective districts. 


AicH! PREFECTURE.—In the Province of Owari, 
the harvest will be 7o per cent, and in that of 
Mikawa 50 per cent. of ordinary years, except 
in localities where damage has been sustained. 
Particulars will be reported on the completion of 
investigations. 

Cuipa PrerecTture.— The harvest prospects 
were satisfactory until the storm of the rith 
inst., which caused great damage to rice of late 
varieties. ‘The average yield will be 80 per cent. 
of ordinary years. Particulars will be reported 
in a few days. : 

Aomori PrerecTure.—At first unfavourable 
weather retarded the growth of the rice plants, 
but signs of recovery showed themselves during 
the summer. The cool season, however, has set 
in earlier than usual, and the grain has not ma- 
tured as perfectly as in ordinary years. ‘The yield 
is expected to be about 70 per cent. 

Iwate Prerecrure.—Though an exceptional 
quantity of rain fell during and after the tseyu 
season, warm weather has since continued, and 
the harvest prospect is better than last year. 
Crops on upland farms, excepting buckwheat, 
present a promising appearaitee: Beans par- 
ticularly are doing very well. The gale, however, 
of the rath inst. caused more or less injury, espe- 
cially in districts south of Ichinoseki. Reports on 
the damage will be forwarded before long. But 
it may be said that, on the whole, there is prospect 
of a better crop than last year’s. 


H1ROSHIMA PREFECTURE. — Crops are fairly 
good. The rice will be 85 per cent., barley and 
wheat 75 per cent., potatoes 80 per cent., cotton 65 
per cent., flax 50 per cent., indigo 60 per cent., 
and other crops 70-80 per cent. of an average 
yield. 

Yamacucut PregecTure.—The rice crop will 
be reduced by more than 10 per cent. Particulars 
will be reported in a few days, 

Suica Prerecrure.—On account of damage 
in the districts adjacent to Lake Biwa,.the harvest 
on the whole will be less than usual by 10 per 
cent., though in unaffected localities the crop is 
as good as usual. 

‘Osaka Prevecture.—lIn the Provinces of Set- 
tsu and Kawachi, the area of farms (upland farms 
as well as rice fields) entirely devastated is 2,600 
cho (6,500 acres); while partial injury has been 
done to 1,500 cho (3,750 acres) besides. Except- 
ing the totally devastated localities, the yield of 
vice will be 60 per cent., and of cotton 40 per cent. 
of the average. In the Province of Izumi, the rice 
crop will be 7o per cent., and cotton 50 per cent. 
The yield for the whole locality will be 62 per cent. 
from rice fields and 43 percent. from upland farms. 

Torrori PRerecture.—The growth of the rice 
plants was bad about the rainy season, but the 
weather has been better since the 25th of July, 
and barring accidents the yield of :ice will be 80 
per cent., and of cotton 60 per cent. Other crops 
will fall more or less below the average. 


Miyact Prerecture.—Great damage has been 
done by floods and storms. As investigations are 
in progress, the results will be fully reported in a 
few days. 

ToyaMA PREFECTURE.—The rice plants have 
suffered from storms and insects; and the yield 
will be on the average reduced by about 17 per 
cent. Particulars later on. 

SarraMa PReFecTure.—It had been expected 
that a fair harvest would be obiained, but much 
damage was done by the gales of the 11th 


inst. Investigations are in progress, but as infor- 

mation has been demanded by wire, the following 

table of the percentage of the crops damaged is 
forwarded :— 

PERCENTAGE OF CROPS DAMAGED ON LOWLAND Farms, 
Rice of Early Vaiietv...... .. 20 per cent. 
Rice of Common Variety +. 30 per cent. 
Rice of Late Variety ................0. 50 per cent. 

PERCENTAGE OF CROPS DAMAGED ON UPLAND Farms. 
Upland rice ... sdadeges ve. 50 per cent. 


TANS wecreeeee -» 30 per cent. 
Potatoes .» 20 per cent. 
Cotton . 60 per cent. 
Dnndtgd i. cciss cau easetcesneceas ies teeeered vas 50 per cent. 

YAMANASHI PREFECTURE.—~It had been ex- 


pected that the harvest would be reduced on an 
average by about 15 per cent., in consequence 
of continuous rains in July and of the early 
advent of the cool season. But the prospect was 
rendered still more gloomy by the heavy rains of the 
roth instant and the storm of the 11th. In several 
districts 70-80 per cent. of the crops have been 
damaged. Fuller reports will soon be forwarded, 
but on the average the harvest will be reduced 
by 30 per cent. at least. 


GumMaA PReFectTuRe.—The rice crop will be 
reduced by 30 per cent. in the four divisions of 
Yamada, Nitta, Ora, and Midorino; by 20 per 
cent. in the division of Tone; by 50 per cent. in 
the division of Azuma; by 40 per cent. in the 
division of Usui; by 10 per cent. in the division 
of Kita-Kaura; by 30 per cent. in the division of 
Higashi-Gumma; and by 40 per cent. in the 
division of Nishi-Gumma. ‘The average decrease 
will be fully 30 per cent. 


Kécut Prerecture.—The harvest is expected 
to be fairly good. 


KanaGAWA PreFeCTURE.—The harvest on low- 
land farms will be on the average 443 per cent., 
and 58 per cent. in upland farms. (This is a 
vésume from a detailed table.) 


NaGasaKI PreFecrurRE.—The growth has been 
fair ; but owing to unfavourable weather and floods, 
the yield of rice will.be reduced by 17 per cent., 
and peas, beans, cotton, and potatoes by 26 per 
cent. The average reduction will be about 20 
per cent. 

Fukuoka PREFECTURE.—The harvest of rice 
except in inundated localities, will average about 
7o per cent. of ordinary years; 75 per cent. fn the 
Province of Buzen, 71 per cent. in the Province of 
Chikuzen, and 66 per cent. in the Province of 
Chikugo. 

KUMAMOTO PREFECTURE.—In spite of damage 
by floods and insects, the average yield will be 
80 per cent of ordinary years. 

KacGosHima PreFecture.—In spite of some 
ravages by insects in certain districts, the prospect 
of the harvest of rice is, if anything, better than 
usual, because storms have not been very destruc- 
live. Millét is poor, as the weather was too 
rainy at the time of planting. Sweet potatoes are 
as usual. Sugar canes in the island of Oshima are 
in an exceptionally pood condition. 

Saca PReFecTuRE.—The harvest is expected 
to be about 65 per cent. of ordinary years. 


Nacano PRevECTURE.—Owing to storms about 
the ut-hyaku-téka, the gale of the rrth instant, and 
the ravages of insects, the average yield of rice 
will be less than 7o per cent. of ordinary years. 
Wheat and barley grew very well, but the actual 
yield will be about 65 per cent. as it was very 
rainy at the time of harvesting. The harvest of 
beans will be better than that of rice, wheat, 
or bailey, te, about 7o per cent. Buckwheat 
suffered very much from the storms of the 1oth 
and 11th instant; the yield will be about 50 
per cent. As to sericulture; the spring cocoons 
were good, in spite of the rainy weather; but the 
summer cocoons were very bad, the yield being 
only about 60 per cent.; the autumn cocoons were 
alittle better than the summer ones, the yield 
being 70 per cent. 

_Enime Prerecrure.—At first the growth of 
tice plants was bad in June, owing to continuous 
rain; but as the weather has been tolerably clear 
and good since the end of July, the harvest will be 
as usual, unless severe winds visit the maturing 
plants. 

Hyoco Prerecture.—The average yield will 
be about 80 per cent. Particulars will be reported 
in a few days. 
aa ae EN Se OE OS ee 


To THE Dear.—A Person cured of Deafness and 
noises in the head of 23 year standings by a simple 
remedy, will send a description of it FREE to any 
Person who applies to N1cHo1SoNn, 21, Bedford 
Square, London. W C., England. May I.1y. 
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We cannot survey the position of England in 
the East, without detecting cause for grave appre- 
hensions as to her safety, In the event of war with 
Russia, will England be able to successfully hold 
her ground against her strong foe? We are not 
Englishmen, but we cannot help entertaining 
grave anxiely on account of that country. If 
war does not-happen, well and good. But is Eng- 
land sure that hostilities will not break out be- 
tween her and Russia? It is not an easy thing to 
foretell future events, but judging from the pre- 
sent state of things, England and Russia are like 
two carriages running along a circle in opposite 
directions; sooner or later they must come into 
collision—such seems to be their fate. How does 
England propose to meet the crisis? Let us look 
ather position among European States. In the 
diplomatic world, she has descended to the posi- 
tion of a second-rate Power, and she ranks side by 
side with a country like Italy. She may be said to 
have given the pas to Austria and France in diplo- 
matic affairs, and much more so to Russia and Ger- 
many. Accordingly we find some Englishmen, 
who, scared by the fact that their country has 
no ally, advocate the entranee of England into 
the ‘Triple Alliance in Europe. Now, in case of 
war between Germany and France, Italy will have 
to attack France on one side. But the French 
navy is stronger than the Italian, and moreover 
Italy is a_peninsular country. Consequently, 
when the French fleets attack Italy, the latter's 
army will not be able to pass across the Alps. 
But’ England’s alliance with Italy would give 
oppurtunity to the latter to send across her 
frontier an army of three hundred thousand well 
disciplined men, by freeing her from the attacks of 
the French war vessels in the Mediterranean. ‘This 
circumstance is held out asa claim for the admis- 
sion of England into the Triple Alliance of Ger- 
many, Austria, and Italy. _ Whether England has 
already entered into the alliance on the strength of 
this claim or not, we have not been so fortunate as 
to discover, because England's foreign policy is 
unsettled and indefinite, or more correctly, because 
she has no foreign policy at all. She does not 
recognize her enemies ; nor does she care to notice 
who her allies are. She appears to be drifting 
with the tide of diplomacy, and complacently go- 
ing on from day to day, not knowing that she has 
descended to the position of a second-rate Power. 
Looking back to the England of the end of the 
17th and the beginning of the 18th century, when 
the Duke of Marlborough at the head of the allied 
forces successfully checked the ascendancy of 
Louis XIV. and made his country the leader of 
the European alliance; looking back to the Eng- 
land of the beginning of the present century, when 
the Duke of Wellington vanquished Napoleon, 
who had trampled upon the sovereigns and cap- 
tains of Europe, and when England wielded for 
the time commanding influence in Europe; re- 
calling under what glorious circumstances the late 
Earl of Beaconsfield brought home honour and 
peace from the conference of Berlin, at which, 
in spite of the presence of men like Gortschakoff 
and Bismarck, he was able to overawe the Con- 
tinental statesmen by the frown of his brow and 
the eloquence of his tongue; and then consider- 
ing the England of to-day with her declining 
prestige and failing power—an ass in the European 
diplomatic world—we cannot but be struck with 
the mutability of human things. What puzzles 
us most is the attitude of the Marquis of Salisbury, 
who accompanied the late Earl of Beaconsfield to 
Berlin and shared the honour with him, and who 
is at present the leader of the Conservative party, 
the Premier and the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs. Is he sleeping? We hear that he spoke 
of the peace of Europe in his speech at the 
Mansion House. We also hear that, when a 
certain member in the Home of Lords asked ques- 
tions about foreign affairs, he refused to answer, 
and looked as if he was angry al the attemptto 
elicit the secrets of the Cabinet. But we have not 
yet been able to hear that he has ever struck a 
bold and resolute course of policy by which 
England can assume ascendancy in the world of 
diplomacy. A sleeping lion is worse than a 
howling dog. Is the lion slumbering on the bank of 
the Thames? Unless he wakes from his slumber, 
we fear that an event like that which happened 
in the reign of Charles II. may again take place, 
when people were roused from their sleep by the 
guns of the Dutch men-of-war in the Thames. 

Some people may ask, ‘On what ground do you 
make such observations?” Putting aside larger 
questions, let us look at some minor affairs. Did 
not England give the pas lo the United States in 
connection with the Samoa ‘question ? Was she 
not outwitted by Germany in the Zanzibar affair? 


Was she not in danger of receiving insult even 
from Portugal with reference to the Delagoa Bay 
question? Did she not also recall her Minister 
at Paris, Lord Lytton, so that he might thus avoid 
attending the opening ceremony of the Exhibition 
for the commemoration of the French Revolution of 
1789? What impropriety could there have been in 
attending the celebration of the French Revolution P 
The English Government was neither the origina- 
tor of the occasion, nor did it incur any responsi- 
bility in connection with the event. There could be 
no impropriety in an English representative's 
attending the ceremony, out of courtesy to a neigh- 
bouring State. The ceremony was really for the 
purpose of celebrating the opening of the Assembly 
of the Three Estates in 1789, and not for the com- 
memoration of the beheading of Louis XVI. in 
1793. There should have been no reason for the 
English Government to recall its representative 
in alarm. As to the continental Powers, the case 
is entirely different. Those countries have long 
regarded France with dislike as the hot-bed of 
democratic principles in Europe. ‘They have all 
endeavoyred by every possible means to check the 
spread of the plague. It was not therefore entirely 
unreasonable in their case that they should have 
refused to be represented on the occasion. But was 
it a good piece of diplomatic policy for England, 


the mother country of liberty, the land where the. 


freedom of the subject and the dignity of the 
crown have not been found incompatible with each 
other, to merely copy the frowns and smiles of 
other European States, thereby neglecting the 
duties of courtesy to a great neighbour and fur- 
nishing to the latter a ground of displeasure P 
When such is the attitude of England in minor 
affairs, it is not wonderful that her conduct on 
important questions often fills one with regret and 
astonishment. And her diplomacy in the East is 
of a similar pattern. 

We now proceed to survey the position of Eng- 
land in the East. 

England has in the East a vast possession, a 
great treasure; and her weak point is that she 
must protect it, 

England’s activity in the East is concentrated in 
the followmg three regions :— 


(1) From Turkey to Egypt and the Suez Canal. 

(2) Frem Persia to Afghanistan. 

(3) From Hongkong to Korea. 

In each of these regions, England is confronted 
by the same enemy, Russia, who of all the Powers 
possesses the most formidable force, and whose 
resources'no one can calculate with certainty. In 
contending against this Goliath, if England pos- 
sesses the wisdom of David, it will be all right. If 
otherwise, she must look to be prostrated by the 
mighty giant. 

In the first region of her activity, has England 
attained her object? She is unabbe to command 
the good-will of Turkey as fully as she desires; 
while in Egypt she is always struggling with Rus- 
sia’s friend, France, at whose hands she meets 
with some disagreeable checks. As to the ques- 
tion of the neutralization of the Suez Canal, no 
difficulty need be apprehended in time of peace, 
but should war break out, could England feel 
secure? On the other hand, Russia stations her 
fleet in the Black Sea in defiance of the treaty 
of Sebastopol, and has also closed Batoum in 
spite of the treaty of Berlin. Should she move 
southward and hoist her eagle banners at Con- 
stantinople, one-half of the Mediterranean Sea 
will at once be converted into a Russian lake. 
Under such circumstances, can England’s pas- 
sage to the East be secure and safe P 


In the second region of her activity, England is 
threatened with a still greater danger. The Per- 
sian capital, Teheran, has long been the seat of 
Russian intrigues. Becoming aware of this fact, 
England sent there Sir Drummond Wolff as her 
Representative. When the Shah visited London, 
the English Government showed him particular 
respect and tried to produce a favourable impres- 
sion on him. Whose prize will the wary sheep 
become? Two wolves are contending for one 
sheep, and the ultimate fate of the latter greatly 
puzzles us. As to Afghanistan, England has 
much more cause to feel uneasy. The Russian 
railway has already been pushed beyond the 
Caspian as far as Merv. From the latter place, 
it is only 240 miles to Herat, the capital of Af- 
ghanistan, a distance that can be covered by two 
weeks’ ordinary march. Herat is the gate to 
India, and should this gate be broken through, 
the breadth and length of India is already ac- 
cessible to the enemy. Now whether the gate 
can be held in security is a question that engages 
the attention of military authorities, who have not 
yet arrived at any decision one way or the other. 
Though the point at issue is thus unsettled, every- 
body knows that the question is critical. Sir 
Charles Dilke went over the ground last winter; and, 


noticing that elements of future danger abound 
he called public attention to the alarming fact. 

In the third and last region of activity, England 
feels rather strong, because she has for her ally that 
big country, China. China has the same enemy 
as England. Her relations with Russia are the 
same as those of England with that Power. China 
and England are by no means old friends; they 
have come to an alliance simply because they 
have a common enemy. China is no doubt a 
worthy ally to possess. But is she sufficient? In 
connection with the Korean question, for instance, 
England always tries to set up China against 
Russia. But the movements of the Northern 
Power are subtle and quick, and it not unfre- 
ques happens that England is outwitted by her. 

uch a state of affairs can never be viewed with a 
complacent feeling of security. 

Let us glance at the policy of England. In the 
Mediterranean, she holds the Straits of Gibraltar, 
possesses the islands of Malta and Cyprus, and 
occupies Egypt, thereby securing the passage 
through the Suez Canal. ‘Thence eastward she 
possesses in succession such important places as 
Perim, Aden, Ceylon, Bombay, Madras, Calcutta, 
Penang, Singapore, and Hongkong, whence 
she can navigate to Yokohama. Thus starting 
from Plymouth, her naval port, and coming out 
to the East through Port Said, she everywhere pos- 
sesses naval stations and coaling depéts. She 
thus seems, as it were, “to extend her long whip 
to reach the horse,” as the phrase goes. Perhaps 
the position is forced upon her; but can a naval 
cordon of such a marvellous extent be safe and 
strong atall points? An ancient poet tells us that 
no port can be safe even with an iron chain passed 


across it. England has extended her iron chain 
nearly across half the entire surface of the 
globe. The idea is bold. But the line cannot 


but be weak and unsafe. Sir Samuel Baker 
once said. that the English coaling stations were 
entirely without defence, and that from Malta 
to Hongkong these was no dockyard capable 
of admitting a first class ironclad. He further 
said that, when he visited Hongkong in 1881, he 
felt sure that, in case of war with Russia, the 
place could not avoid being blockaded by the 
enemy’s fleet. Something of the danger may thus 
be imagined. Weare finally led to declare that, 
in proportion to the extent of her vast possessions 
in the East, just so numerous are England’s points 
of weakness. Under the circumstances, is Sapa 
of no value to England as an ally?) We regret 
that Japan does not exist in the eyes of Englist 


diplomatists. We regret this not for Japan but 
for England. It is not necessary for. us to ally 
ourselves with England by any means. We 


have other Powers with whom we may enter into 
alliance. But if England does not ally herself with 
Japan, she will bein danger of not only losing 
the sympathy of a strong Power in the East—we 
dare call ourselves a strong Power in the East— 
but also of converting that Power into a hostile one. 

Were Japan placed in the heart of Europe, she 
would be behind England several steps, in point 
both of wealth and of military strength. But 
even then, would Japan be of no value to Eng- 
land as an ally? Just consider what sort of 
country Roumania is: a small state in the Balkan’ 
peninsula, with an area of 48,307 square miles 
and a population of 5,500,000. Formerly it was 
port of the dominion of Turkey; but now both 
Austria and Russia are vying with each other 
to make it their ally. And what is the reason ? 
Because Romania's inclination one way or the 
other is sufficient to turn the balance in favour 
of either Russia or Austria, as the case may be. 
Again, what kind of countries are Belgium 
and Switzerland? They are extremely small 
States; but still their alliance with either 
France or Germany is enough to decide the fate 
of war between these two Powers. They are ac- 
cordingly declared neutral ground, because either 
of the above mentioned Powers wishes to see them 
its enemy’sally, or is able to make them its own ally. 
Now were Japan in Europe, she might not aspire, 
porhaps to be more than Belgium, a Switzerland, 
or a Roumania. But. in the East she is a strong 
Power : it is only China that can compete with her. 
Excepting our western neighbour, there is nota 
State in the whole continent of Asia that cau 
hold its ground against Japan. The country that 
allies itself with Japan will obtain a powerful addi- 
tion to its strength; while, on the other hand, the 
country that makes Japan its enemy will find it- 
self opposed by a strong foe. In any Asiatic war, 
Japan would be far more effective as an ally than 
even Germany or Italy. These latter countries 
possess big and well disciplined armies, but how 
many soldiers are they ready to send out here for 
fighting purposes? Their efficiency in an Eastern 
war would be as uncertain as “an eye medicine 
dropped from the second story of a house,” as the 
proverb says (nikat kara megusuri). Whatever 
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armament they may possess, it is for Eastern pur- 
poses merely an armament on paper. No com- 

arison can be made between such countries and 
yasan, which can on the first voice of alarm send 
out thirty or forty war vessels, and at a month’s 
notice set in motion towards the Korean moun- 
tains many thousands of valiant soldiers. 


How is it that, while seeing such a hopeful 
and at the same time formidable Power in the 
East, the diplomatists of England do not pay the 
slightest attention to Japan? We cannot but re- 

ret their apathy for the sake of Englishmen. 

hy are they so dull? It may be urged in their 
defence that, having already China as an ally, there 
isno necessity for England to secure the concert of 
Japan. It may be proper in a Russian to advance 
such a pretext for England. But it is almost 
suicidal for Englishmen to entertain suchmotions. 

Of course China is a great country; in certain 
respects she is like England. Chinamen and 
Englishmen resemble each other in their com- 
mercial character, in their phlegmatic disposition 
(mutonjaku), iv their tenacity (shdchaku), and in 
their obstinacy (ganko). But Englishmen ought 
to make a just estimate of the Chinese. China- 
men are a commercial but not a military people. 
Their military operations are childish plays. They 

. have strong war-vessels, but they are not versed in 
the art of navigation. In diplomacy they are 
tenacious, but at the same time they are dull, con- 
servative, and prejudiced. Inshort, theirstrength 
as well as their weakness lie in their perpetual 
unreadiness. In securing China’s alliance, Eng- 
land gains a great advantage. Butlet us suppose 
that England has at the same time made Japan 
her enemy. Small and poor as she is, Japan is 
still a strong Power in Asia. In the organi- 
zation of her army and navy, in the bravery 
of her soldiers, in the high spirit of her people, 
and in the quickness and activity of her move- 
ments, Japan does not yield a step to China 
for warlike purposes. In fact the two neighbour- 
ing empires stand on the same plane; there is 
no inferiority on either side; they are equally 
matched. Now with what ally is England going 
to fight Russia? Under the supposed circum- 
stances, China’s alliance will be of no avail. If 
England alienates Japan’s friendship by endea- 
vouring to obtain the alliance of China, the result 
will be that the advantage of the Clinese alliance 
will be entirely neutralized. Can such a_ policy 
be advantageous for England? ‘The contention, 
therefore, that Japan’s alliance is unnecessary 
to England because she already possesses that 
of China, can only be advanced by men little 
versed in the state of things in the East. 
Now let us for a moment imagine that our 
country, though not directly hostile to England, 
is inclined to show favour to England's enemy. 
Let us further suppose that Japan allow England’s 
enemy to anchor its war vessels in lier ports, to 
navigate the Inland Sea, to get supplies of coal 
from her mines, to recruit its stock of provisions 
and other necessaries in her markets, to repair its 
vessels in her docks, and to land its marines on 
her shores, while withholding these privileges in 
the case of English ships. Would England then 
stand in a fortunate or unfortunate situation P 
Japan is small indeed, but she occupies a good 
position in the East. A country that engages in 
war in this region of the earth must inevitably 
have much to do with Japan. It would certainly 
be unadvisable for it to be confronted by Japan 
as anopen enemy. Neither would it be advant- 
ageous lo be indirectly opposed by her. Do Eng- 
lishmen desire to be thus opposed? If they do, 
they cannot have much love for their country ; 
nor can they command much confidence as an ally. 
But if they do not desire it, we would request 
them to reflect and calmly consider the situation. 

On the contrary, if we suppose that Japan is an 
ally of England, the latter Power would have ob- 
tained the cooperation of the two strongest States 
of the East, China and Japan. She would then 
have nothing to fear. Russia would be powerless 
againsther. As toher movements west of Afghan- 
istan, we are not ina position tohelp her. But 
east of Singapore, England would be irresistible, 
with Japan and China as her allies both defensive 
and offensive. ‘Therefore, considered from an 
English point of view, it would be the best policy 
for her to’make Japan her ally. ‘The next best 
policy for her would be to make Japan maintain a 
strict neutrality; while the worst: policy would be 
to drive Japan into the enemy’s camp. Which 
policy is England going to select? We do not 
know in what direction the mind of the English 
nation inclines, but we regret for England's sake 
that the actions of her Government point rather in 
the direction of the worst policy of the three. We 
lament this not for thesake of Japan, but for the 
sake of England. 

Are Englishmen aware how their great foe in the 
East, Russia, behaves towards this country ? 


Russia seems to be assiduously cultivating {the 
good-will of Japan of late years. When Count 
Inouye wanted (o postpone the treaty negotiations, 
Russia was the first Power to show her willingness 
to the proposal. When Count Okuma took the 
treaty question in hand, Russia readily consented 
to our demands, and that, too, without propound- 
ing claims advanced by the United States and 
Germany, Also in Korea, she appears to endea- 
vour to put down China and to hold up Japan. If 
Russia thus exerts herself in times of peace to 
secure the good-will of our country, it is because 
she expects to obtain some recompense in time of 
war. The relations between this country. and 
Russia ave matters of diplomatic secrecy; and 
we are not in a position to dwell further on 
this subject. But that Russia is endeavouring 
to cultivate our good-will, seems to be beyond 
doubt. Can England look on indifferently with 
folded arms? Were the late Sir Harry Parkes 
still alive, we feel sure that he would not thus 
look on. But alas! he is no more among us—a 
most lamentable circumstance ! 

England calmly ignores these actions on Russia’s 
part. Nor is that all—she even appears to be more 
and more forfeiting Japan’s good-will. We refer 
lo her attitude on the question of treaty revision. 

For the past twenty years, England has held the 
position of leadership among the nations in treaty 
relations with this empire. She has hitherto con- 
fronted us as the head of the seventeen Treaty 
Powers. But when we made proposals for the 
revision of the treaties, the United States took the 
lead in agreeing to our proposals, her example 
being speedily followed by Germany and Russia, 
while France is on the verge of signing the new 
agreement. As to England, itis stated that the 
negotiations with her are by no means in a hopeful 
stateof progress. What can be the reason of this? 
According to our information, much delay is said 
to have occurred before negotiations were com- 
menced ; and further it is reported that England 
has advanced some unreasonable demands. ‘The 
circumstances under which the negotiations were 
opened with England, may be gathered from the 
reply of Mr. Fergusson, under Secretary of Foreign 
Affairs, which he made on July 20d in response lo 
a question in the House of Commons. He said :— 

Her Majesty’s Government has_ received prop:sals 
similar to those received by the United Stales. As the 
Government has carefully considered the proposals, nego- 
tiations will be shortly opened for the conclusion of a 
treaty guaranteeing to British subjects the same privileges 
as those granted to the United States. 

We know from these statements thatthe nego. 
tiations have already been opened. . We are 
informed that, with regard to the appointment of 
judges of foreign origin, which is to be settled 
by diplomatic understanding and not by treaty 
properly so called, England demanded that the 
foreign judges appointed to the Court of Cassation 
should be made punishable and removable by a 
disciplinary Court composed of the foreign judges 
themselves. Some people also say that several 
other propositions were made. Our Government 
rejected every one of these demands, and the 
English Minister here had to communicate with 
his home Government on the subject. As he has 
already received an answer from home, it is 
reported that the negotiations wlll be shortly 
resumed. ‘lo raise objections is Englishmen’s 
characteristic trait, but there is no gainsaying that 
it will not be advantageous for them to make 
objections to the present programme of treaty 
revision, Fram our-own observations it appears 
that Englishmen are wont to make other people 
bear the burden of opening up uncivilized regions, 
and then to appear themselves on the scene with 
a haughty and contemptuous mien. ‘This remark 
may appear rather severe, but it is borne out by 
facts. India was at first settled by the Dutch and 
the French, but England took it from them. 
Australia was discovered by Dutchmen, but 
it was seized by the English In Canada 
also, Frenchmen were the original settlers, but 
they were robbed of their possession by Eng- 
lishmen. It is no doubt England’s favourite 
diplomatic practice to let other people make cakes 
(mocht) and then to swallow them with her large 
mouth, But England will have to lay aside this 
practice sometimes, if she understands her dan- 
gerous position in the East. Otherwise she will 
lose an ally, and secure one for her enemy. ls 
this a desirable thing for England? : 


We had pursuaded ourselves that England 
would be the first Power to agree to our proposals, 
because she would*thus have obtained an excep- 
tionable opportuuity of manifesting pood-will to 
Japan. But on the contrary, not only has she not 
shown good-will to this country, but she has ad- 
vanced several counter claims. We are at a loss 
to understand her purpose. Is such a cause en- 
lightened diplomacy ? Should the Earl of Bea- 
consfield be informed of this fact in his grave, 


he would no doubt send a voice from his coffin 
and denounce the stupidily and inbecility of Eng- 
land’s policy. Is the Marquis of Salisbury sleep- 
ing 2 How can his conduct be so short:sighted 
and unintelligent. 

Thus far we have confined our observations to 
the political and military aspects of the case. But 
our point is still more strikingly illustrated when 
we turn our altention to commercial relations, 
Let us look at the following table showing the 
import and export trade between this country and 
foreign States in 1887 :— 


. Exports #Rom == La ports To 
CountRixs. JAPAN. japan. 
YEN, YEN. 

United States of Ametica... 21,529,266 3,283,096 
England ........ccceseeesseeses 394785729 18,970,544 
China c..cccescesesesseseeeeeeees 10,970,043 7,985,820 
FiANCE ci sccuscencerte reise 9,528,396 2,313,345 
India and Siam.... 449,234 5,291,614 
Germany v.ccseeccseees 921,723 4,010,915 
Korea viccecccccccsccsesseseeseee = 551,907 1,010,374 


England is thus the principal importer in Japan. 
War vessels built-at Newcastle are floating at Yo- 
kosuka; Sheffield cutleries are found on the tables 
of our gentlemen’s houses, and cotton goods manu- 
factured at Manchester supply the wants of the 
lower classes. Weaving machines, steam engines, 
and all sorts of things are imported from England. 
Having such large commercial dealings with us, 
does England apprehend no danger of losing her 
customers here if Englishmen are confined within 
the limits of the settlements while Americans and 
Germans enjoy the privileges of residence and 
trade in the interior? Even at this moment, are 
not Englishmen being robbed of their custom by 
the sapacity of German merchants? Under 
these circumstances, a momenvs hesitation is a 
moment’s loss, and to delay a day is to losea 
day. Are not Englishmen celebrated for their 
aculeness in business calculations? Are they not 
aware of these facts?) Yes, they are aware of them, 

Just glance over the following extract trom a 
leading article of The Times of April 1gth—the 
chief organ of public opinion in England :— 

In comparison with the substantial advantages which 
Japan now offers, and which tne United States have su 
promptly and so eagerly seized, the privileges of extra-ter- 
titoriality, to Which in common with the other European 
Powers this countiy seems unwisely disposed to cling, are 
an absurdity and an anachronism. They might have been 
defensib'e and even expedient when Japan was littie 
known and therefore little trusted. In existing circum- 
stances they are little short of an insult to Japan, 
as. well as a serious hindiance to the development 
of English commerce. It certainly looks very much as if 
the whole iusiness had been so far left to the uncovenanted 
mercies of Foreign Office rvutine But surely the whole 
future of our commercial relations with the most intelligent 
and most progressive of Oriental races is not unworthy of 
the attention of the Prime Minister himself.”? 

What ulterior object cau The Times have in 
view in thus delivering itself on this question? 
The London paper only speaks for the English 
people; it has simply piven expression to the voice 
of the nation. When the nation thus speaks on 
this subject, it is strange that the Government— 
particularly a Government which has for its 
Prime Minister and Secretary of Voreign Affairs 
the Marquis of Salisbury, who enjoys the repnta- 
tion of being a skilful diplomatist—should manifest 
hesitation and misgiving at such a crisis. 

But it is not too late whén one has lost his 
sheep to look after hisoxen. In the past England 
has missed several opportunities to secure the 
good-will of Japan; but such opportunities will 
present themselves to herin future. Opportunities 
are never wanting. Not only in future, but even 
at the present moment England possesses such 
opportunities. ‘The principal is that of agreeing 
to our proposals for the revision of the treaties. 
We regret that England has thus far endeavoured 
to delay the progress of revision, because she 
has missed an opportunity of showing her good 
feeling to Japan. We are glad, however, that the 
negotiations have not fallen through, because 
a chance is thereby reserved to England of assur- 
ing this country of hersympathy. ‘The present is 
the best occasion for England to recover her lost 
ground, 

_ Thus far we have discussed the subject from an 
English point of view. We do not say that the 
fate of the treaty negotiations alone determines 
the nature of the relations between Japan and 
England. But we can safely declare that the 
question of treaty revision is the most important 
matter pending between the two countries. As to 
the questions, whether Japan ought to ally herself 
with England or with Russia, or whether Japan 
had better maintain strict neutrality, we have 
several arguments Lo offer purely from a Japanese 
points of view. But on these questions, we expect 
our readers to draw their own conclusions, 

Finally, we have a word to say to the English 
Government. You onght to reflect who are your 
enemies and consider whom to choose for your 
friends. You must also consider how to make 
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your friends ; and after considering the subject, if 
you come to a clear understanding of the situation, 
you must promptly carry out your policy. ‘The 
matter is urgent and awaits your decision. One 
of your journalists, Mr. Greenwood, once said: 
*©No country openly quarrels with us, neither do 
we quarrel with any country. ‘This state of affairs 
is very satisfactory so long asit continues. . .. 
But the uncertainty of international intercourse 
can never be yreater than at present.” Exactly 
so, and nowhere is this uncertainty greater than in 
the East. Do you desire to make an enemy of a 
stroug Oriental Power occupying an advantageous 
position close to this dangerous battle-field of 
yours? Will you, complacently, look on while 
that Power is driven into an alliance with your 
enemy? 


with the lower classes, thus preparing (hem to pass 
into the hands of such an accomplished musician 
as the school now employs. ‘The second change of 
advantaye tothe school is to introduce the Tonic 


audience has heard what is being done by this 
system in America and especially in England, it 


gone to other lands for the best systems and 
methods in teaching every branch of education, 
and madea selection of what was suited to her 
needs. [ consider it a national disaster that the 
Tonic Sol-fa system of music was overlooked. 
England and America have produced during the 
past 50 years many retnarkable men as educators 
in the branch of music, but even in the hands of 
such men the old methods have failed to bring music 
into the possession of the peels: Whatthen can 
Japan expect to accomplish by the same methods ? 
Music teachers in the various mission schools 
in Japan feel strongly the necessity of some simpler 
and more natural method, before any permanent 
and satisfactory work can be accomplished in 
vocal music. What hope, then, can there be that 
the present difficulties will be overcome by the 
Japanese themselves. The testimony that will be 
adduced this evening as well as our own experience 
tells us plainly that there is no hope for Japan any 
more than for England and America, that music 
will become popular—a possession of the people— 
through the medium of the staff notation. Mr. S. 
Isawa, in making a report ‘to the Minister of 
Education, recommending the establishment of the 
Institute of Music of which he afterwards became 


THE TONIC SOL-FA NOTATION. 
—_—_e-—_---— 


A Lecture on the Tonic Sol-fa system was deli- 
vered on the 20th inst. in Van Schaick Hall, No. 
178, Bluff, by Rev. G. Allchin. There was a fair 
attendance. 

Rev. Mr. Booth presided and briefly introduced 
the lecturer. 

Rev. Mr. Allchin said—During my residence in 
Japan I have been so fortunately situated as to be 
able to test various methods for teaching vocal 
music to the Japanese. For seven years I have 
been teaching vocal music in a large girls’ school, 
and to many of the largest churches in the city of 
Osaka. Of the four hundred girls now in the 


Sol-fa system as a teaching medium. After this 


will be a matter of surprise that this system was 
not introduced from the beginning. Japan has 


yet a very moderate standard of this kind is all 
that a majority of our pupils can satisfy at pre- 
sent.’ ‘This verdict of the superintendent of 
schools in Boston, the great educational centre, 
which has the most completely graded musical 
curriculum, has the best teachers of the staff nota- 
tion, and pays the most money for its music of any 
city in America—this verdict is all we need as 
evidence to show us that the methods are wrong. 
Not 5 in 100 of the graduates of the high schools 


can give an intelligent analysis of the music they 


render, and when the cares of active life begin 
their musical knowledge slips away from them. 
While the masses of the people of England 
are becoming musically educated the masses, 
of the people of America are unable to sing. 
It has been observed by those who regularly 
attend the services on board ships of the 
British “and American navies in the harbour of 
Yokohama, that while every sailor on the British 
ships sings, most of the sailors on the American 
ships are silent. The leavening work of the simple 
Sol-fa notation has brought its results even in 
the navies, When we notice how universally, 
young and old, rich and poor enjoy music, and 
then reflect how few comparatively are able to 
read music and to gratify their natural taste 
for an ennobling art, we cannot but be struck 
with tle thought that something is out of joint. 
The lecturer then quoted authorities, among others 
Dr. Stainer, organist of St. Paul’s, as to the dif- 
ficulties of the staff notation and in testimony 
of the merits of the Tonic Sol-fa notation, and 
went on to describe the history of the latter system 


since the year 1840 when John Curwen, an Eng- 
lish clergyman began to make use of a notation 
consisting of the initials of the Guidonian syllables, 
iNustrating his lecture by frequent references 
to diagrams behind the platform. The conclu- 
sions, he said, to which they were brought by their 
study of the history and results of the new musical 
system were: (first) thatthe Sol-fa notation reduced 
nusic to the ultimate of simplicity; (secondly) it 
was the best medium discovered for overcoming 
the difficulties of the staff; (thirdly) while it was 
the best preparation for the staff, it was also a 
complete notation in itself, and it opened the 
tichest treasures of vocal music to the masses of 
the people. In conclusion he suggested that 
during the coming winter a tonic Sol-fa class should 
be formed in Yokohama to try the system. 


school, 250 of the older scholars came under my 
instruction every week. At first I used the system 
established by the Japanese Educational Depart- 
ment (Mombuslio), and found their Charts and 
Music Readers very useful. But the results were 
not satisfactory. Next I introduced the modula- 
tor, and wrote some Tonic Sol-fa exercises on the 
blackboard for thelower classes, The results wereso 
much better as to induce me lo use the Tonic Sol-fa 
system, together with the Japanese Music Readers 
and Readers in the Staff Notation. While the To- 
nic Sol-fa system of music is well known to all who 
havecome from England, itis not known to most who 
have come from America. Some teachers engaged 
in teaching in mission schools in Yokohama and 
‘Tokyo having asked me to explain the Sol fa sys- 
tem to them, Ihave taken this public way of doing 


the Director, says:—In the 5th year of Meiji 
(1871) our Departmént published a new educa- 
tional system for the whole country, and the pur- 
pose of our national education was at once entirely 
changed. Since that time, singing has been included 
in the curriculum of studies as a branch of general 
education in all the districts thoughout the coun- 
try; but, if we look into the real condition of the 
matter, there is yet (1878) no school in which 
singing is actually taught. The cause which 
hinders the teaching of singing in schools, is not, 
L think, to be attributed to the uselessness of this 
branch of education; but to several obstructions 
met with in the undertaking of that instruction, 
Now, by seeking the origin of the obstructions, it 
seems lo me that the difficulties rest rather upon 
the selection of apt music than on the difficulty of 


teaching singing.’ Now, what Mr. Isawa states 
to be the least difficulty will prove to be the 
greatest, viz., the difficulty of teaching singing. 
After the difficulty of selecting apt music and 
suitable text-books is overcome there still remain 
three great difficulties to meet before music in 
Japan based on the foreign scale can became 
popular. First, the Japanese find it very 
difficult to sing correctly the tones of our scale. 
Foreign children after two lessons are able to sing 
moderately difficult intervals of the scale, while 
Japanese girls take at least 12 lessons to do 
the same. And I have observed that even after a 
year or two the best singers in their careless 
moments will sing too sharp the interval so-mz, the 
most difficult of all the intervals for the Japanese 
to sing. But this difficulty is eventually over- 
come. The second difficulty is the lack of teachers. 
Singing is arranged to be taught in every public 
school in the land, and yet the number of persons 
who have received any musical instruction what- 
ever to fit them for this work, will not average one 
person to 100 schools. ‘The institute in Tokyo is 
preparing to overcome this difficulty, and no doubt 
the mission school will help to supply the lack. 
With the present methods, however, the supply will 
be small for many years. This leads me to the 
3rd difficulty, viz, the method of teaching. This, 
difficulty is, to my mind, the greatest. This can be 
shown by bringing testimony from abroad. Move 
than 20 years ago the city of Boston, in the United 
States, put into operation a system of musical in- 
struction that should embrace every child in the 
public schools of that city. The committee selected a 
teacher of large experience, Mr. Luther W. Mason, 
to be the supervisor and teacher of music in the 
primary schools. No better man could have been 
found for the position. He did a marvellous work 
while there, and would have done as good a work 
for Japan if he had remained in this country 
when he visited it. But he used the staff nota- 
tion, and his successors are still using it. And 
what is the result. ‘She annual report of the 
Superintending of the Boston Schools for 1887 
reads thus :-— The work (in music) includes care- 
ful training in the art of reading music from the 
notes, a training which, with most children, in the 
time allowed, should result in ability to sing at 
sight unaided by instrument or other voices, simple 
pieces of music. This not does seem like setting 
up a very high standard for grammar school pupils 
at the end of nine years daily instruction; and 


so. I wish, first of all, to make a few rematks 
about music in general in Japan. ‘The Japanese 
are a musical people, by which I mean that the 
people very generally have the musical sense. They 
seent Lo sing on alloccasions. Observe them at work 
as well as at play. Judged by foreign standards 
we may not call it singing ; but it isa fact that the 
occasions when you will hear a Japanese giving 
vent to his feelings in musical tones are more 
frequent than in America or even England. 
It is the testimony of book-sellers that they 
sell more hymn-books than bibles. Last year 
when the word edition of the new Japanese 
hymn-books was announced as ready, nearly 
20,000 copies were sold in less than a month. As 
soon as a Japanese decides to attend church the 
first book he buys is a hymn-book, and every man, 
woman, and child in the congregation makes the 
attempt to sing. Music is the language of the 
heart. It stirs up the affections—pyood and bad 
alike—quicker even than words will arousethe mind 
to activity. Music has always played an import- 
ant part in the life of a nation in making the people 
honest, pure, patriotic, and religious. In common 
with the people of other lands, the Japanese child 
is endowed by his Creator with the musical 
faculty to some degree, and having this faculty it 
should be cultivated alongside of the other facul- 
ties. In Europe and America public sentiment is 
somewhat awake to this duty. But the Japanese as 
a people are not yet aware of the utility and neces- 
sity of training the music sense of the nation. 
Some years ago, however, in 1880 a few leading 
educationists of the country, feeling this necessity, 
persuaded the Government to organize an Insti- 
tute of Music in Tolcyo for the training of teachers. 
‘The institute is doing good wori, especially in 
the department of instrumental music. It should 
receive every encouragement from foreigners as 
well as from the Japanese themselves. The fre- 
quent change of the foreign instructor must have 
been a drawback, the present professor being the 
fourth since the commencement of the school nine 
_ years ago. ‘The present number of scholars is 
about 65, and its popularity and success in many 
directions justify its existence. ‘There are two 
changes, however, which, in my opinion, would 
more than double its usefulness as a school for 
teachers, and make its graduates vastly more 
efficient. The first is to employ another foreign in 
structor who would be not so much a musician as 
an educationist, and whose work would be entirely 


EDUCATION IN KOREA. 
> 
(From A CoRRESPONDENT.) 


Soul, September 7th. 
Three years ago the Korean Government es- 


tablished in Séul a school for the instruction of 


Korean young men in the English language and 


in the various branches necessary to fit them for 


usefulness in positions where such knowledge is 
required. One feature of this educational work is 


of a novel character, and differs from methods 
adopted in other countries. It may not be un- 


interesting to your readers to learn how the annual 
examinations of the Royal Korean College are 


carried on. 


His Majesty the King has taken a warm interest 
in the school from its very start, and has appointed 
to it young men who belong to families with which 
he is well acquainted and in which he is interested. 


It is due to the King’s personal interest in the 
school that it has survived the violent opposi- 
tion, not only of the conservative party, but also 
of those foreign residents of Korea who deem 
educational work to be unnecessary at present. 
Feeling sure that all who are interested in the de- 
velopment of Japan, a development due more 
largely to education than to anything else, will be 
interested in the educational woik in Korea, I will 
attempt to tell how the examinations are carried 
on. His Majesty conceived the idea of examining 
the students in person, This was the more feas- 
ible because of the limited number of students and 
the fact that the king was personally acquainted 
with several of them, The instructors being in- 
formed that their attendance was desired at the 
palace on a certain day to superintend the ex- 
amination of the students, they found themselves: 
at the appointed time at the great triple stone arch 
which forms the front gate of the palace enclosure. 
An official was waiting there to conduct them 
through the labyrinth of passages and courts and 
alleys which are so characteristic of Korean archi- 
tecture. They caught a glimpse of the new palace 
buildings which are in process of erection—hand- 
some imposing structures in the solid but ornate 
style of Korean architecture, but which in their 
heavier foundations and more scientific proportions 
showed the hand of a foreign architect. Arrived 
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at the waiting room there was a delay of some time 
while the final arrangements were being made. 

His Majesty holds his Court from late in the 
afternoon till an early hour the following morning. 
‘Thus night is turned into day. A singlar custom, 
and one which is of comparatively recent origin. 
It was not, therefore, till four o'clock that the in- 
structors were summoned to His Majesty’s pre- 
sence. He was seated in an open room behind a 
small foreign table covered with a handsomely em- 
broidered crimson satin cloth. He was dressed 
in a crimson robe with the Royal dragon embroid- 
ered in gold upon the breast and shoulders. 

On the Kings left sat the Prince, similarly 
attired, but in purple instead of red. On each 
side of the room were ranged the courtiers and 
noblemen. After the presentation and inter- 
change of compliments, the instructors took their 
place at the right of the King with an interpreter 
and prepared to witness what will surely be con- 
ceded to be the most novel examination an 
English school ever enjoyed. It will be asked 
how His Majesty could examine students per- 
sonally as to their proficiency in English. “This 
is how it was done. A ponderous volume had 
been prepared containing a_ large number of 
English sentences, and from this book the students 
were examined, a similar book having been pre- 
pared for His Majesty containing the English sen- 
tences written phonetically in Korean character, 
and beneath each sentence its meaning in Chinese, 
which is of course used exclusively by the literati 
of Korea. When all was ready, the marshall 
called out the name of a student who immediately 
appeared from an adjoining apartment, ascended 
the stone steps, and, after Lowing to the ground 
outside the door, entered and prostrated himself 
before the King, evidently with some trepidation. 
While in this position a vase was pushed towards 
him containing a number of slips of bamboo each 
numbered. Drawing one of these, he turned to the 
page indicated by the number on the slip and 
began to read the English sentences. His Majesty 
meanwhile watched the Korean characters in his 
book and never failed to detect a mistake in pro- 
nunciation. After reading, the student translated 
the sentences into Korean. At the conclusion, after 
consulting with the instructors at to the merits of the 
student, His Majesty gave him his “ mark.” There 
were four grades ‘Long ” for first, and * Yak,” 
“Chau,” and “ Poul” for the second, third, and 
fourth respectively. On a salver were four pieces 
of wood, on each of which one of these four 
words were written, and as one of them was pro- 
nounced by the King an attendant, taking the 
piece of wood on which that word was written 
elevated it before the King with both hands at the 
same time pronouncing it in a loud voice. Upon 
this the student retired and another came. The 
evident satisfaction and interest which His Ma- 
jesty evinced showed how thoroughly he entered 
mto the exercise. 

For three successive days the examination was 
continued, the third being occupied by the students 
writing English sentences at the dictation of the 
instructors. After each session the instructors 
enjoyed the hospitality of His Majesty at a ban. 
quet at which the official heads of the institution 
presided, On the following day prizes were given 
in the solid form of political office or rank the 
dearest thing to heart of the true Korean. 

It will be readily seen that such interest as this 
insures the success of the institution and is a 
constant encouragement to the instructors to push 
on in spite of the many difficulties which are in. 
evitable in the firm establishment of such a vadi- 
cally progressive institution in such a conservative 
country. 


IN H.B.M. COURT FOR FAPAN. 
eencenany aaa eet 

Before Geo. JAMIESON, Esq., Acting-Judge, anda 

Jury.—Turspay, September 24th, 1889. 


THE CHARGE AGAINST THR CAPTAIN OF THE 
“NEMO.” 

Felice Frederick Carrozi was to-day charged with 
the wilful murder of a Chinaman named Seah 
Yuen Pow on the schooner Nemo on 28th June last. 

Having heard the indictment read over to him, 
the accused pleaded not guilty. 

‘The Judge asked whether accused was repre- 
sented by counsel. 

Accused said he was not. 

The Judge—Do you wish me to assign counsel 
to assist you in your defence ? 

Accused—If you please, your Honour. 

The Judge—Will you, Mr. Walford, as an 
honorary matter, watch the case on behalf of the 
accused P 

Mr. Walford—If you wish it, your Honour. 

‘The names of the jury summoned were then 


called over, and Mr. S. Strauss, who failed to 
answer his name, was fined $50. 


J. A. Jeffrey, A. J. Macpherson, G. Palmer, H.A. 
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‘The following were then drawn :—J. Winstanley, 


Vincent, and being duly sworn, took their places 
in the jury-box. 

Mr. Litchfield, addiessing the jury, said the 
prisoner at the bar was charged with the crime of 
wilful murder, in that, while on board a British 
ship on the high seas, he feloniously and wilfully 
of his malice caused the death of one Shah Yuen 
Pow, a Chinese sailor, serving under bis orders on 
board the ship. ‘The crime of murder, he might 
explain to the jury as shortly and concisely as 
possible, consisted in the wilful slaying of another 
person out of malice. A malicious act might be 
defined to bean act done wrongfully, intentionally, 
and without lawful excuse, and if a man in pur- 
suance of feelings or animus was guilty of the 
death of another person while committing or en- 
gaged in anact wrongful, intentional, and without 
just cause or lawful excuse, that man would be guilty 
of the crime of murder. [t would be for the jury to 
consider the evidence, setting aside all previous 
notions that they might have formed as to this 
case—for it would be almost absurd for him to 
suppose that some atleast of the jury, pethaps 
most of them, had not heard, or read or discussed 
the case of the schooner Nemo during its recent 
voyage, and had heard of the acts done on board, 
that had resulted in the charge now before them. 
He asked them to cast aside all previous ideas 
that they might have formed on the subject; 
carefully to listen to the evidence that would 
be produced Lefore them, and consider faithfully 
and truly whether the prisoner was guilty of the 
crime laid to his charge or whether he was guilty 
of the lesser crime of manslaughter, that was 
to say, of unlawfully killing a fellow-man, 
or whether they could excuse him and set him 
free altogether. It was within their province and 
their discretion, if they thought the evidence was 
not sufficient to make out the charge of murder, 
and if they chose to take a merciful view of the 
accused’s position—it was within their province, 
on the present indictment as framed and laid 
before them, to find the prisoner guilty of the lesser 
crime of manslaughter. Mr. Litchfield then went 
on to review the evidence that he preposed to 
lay before the jury, having described which, he 


arose from an act done by the person charged, he 
was responsible for the consequences of that act 


attributed to the first moving cause. 


The first witness called for the prosecution was, 

Geo. Hodges, acting shipping cletk at the 
H.B.M. Consulate, who deponed—In August last 
[ received from the prisoner the official log-book 
of the Nemo. On page 17 there is an entry relat- 
ing to the death of one of the crew. It is as 
follows— July 5th, 1889, at 5 a.m., lat. 48.31 
N.; long 145.52 E., Seah Yuen Pow expired after 
four days’ sickness, symptoms of dropsy, teated 
him according to instructions in Medical Guide. 
On the 1oth inst. on arrival at Rashua Island, his 
remains were cremated at the request of his ship- 
mates. He left no effects. July rth, 1889. F. 
Fred. Carozzi, Master. J. 1H. Hallinan, Mate.” 

Mow Chan Loong, cautioned, deponed as follows 
through Mr. Kwong Cheong, interpreter,—I was 
on board the Nemo on her last trip from Shanghai : 
the prisoner was in command of the ship. We 
left on April 18th this year. 1 could speak 
a little English connected with the performance 
of my duties. I remember a sailor on board named 
Seah Yuen Pow. He was the man who attended 
to the wheel on board the Nemo. 

What happened to him. Where is he now ?— 
He is dead. 

When did he die P—July the 5th at sea. 

How many days was he ill before he died P—He 
was ill from June 28th to July 5th. 

What made himsick ?—He was attending to the 
wheel and the prisoner beat him. That was on 
the 28th June. 

Before that day what had Seah Yuen Pow’s 
health been ?——-He was in good health. 

On the morning of the 28th June, where were 
you stationed ?—TI was standing on the side of the 
main-hold. This was about lalf-past ten. 

What were the hours of your watch that day P— 
From 8 to 12. 

What other sailors were on deck at the same 
time P—There was another man on deck, Mr. Ah 
’Ng, and the carpenter. ‘he deceased was at- 
tending to the wheel. 

Were there any foreigners on deck ?—The cap- 
tain was, and also another foreign sailor whom | 
did not see. 

The Court—How do you know then ?—There 
are two foreigners each watch. 

The Court—Well, as a matter of fact, was the 
other foreigner, whose watch it was, on deck ? Do 


pointed out that where the first cause of illness 


provided that the death ofthe person could be 
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you know that he was ?—No, there was no other 
foreign sailor on deck. 

The Court—But you have said there were two 
on watch. Was the other on deck or not ?—While 
the master was beating the deceased I did not see 
the foreign sailor at all. 

Mr. Litchfield—Was the ship at sea ?—Yes. 

What wind was there ?—There was not much 
wind. ; 

Did you see the prisoner do anything to the de- 
ceased that morning, and if so tell what yousaw ?— 

While the interpreter was putting this question 
to the witness, 

The Judge said—Don’t ask him whether the 
master beat him. Ask whether the master did 
anything, and if so what did he do? 

The interpreter then put the question in a some- 
what different form. 

Witness—I was standing at the side of the main 
hold, and the carpenter was repairing the sampan 
which another man was washing at the time, 
The master was on the after-deck, holding two 
clubs in hishands. He took the clubs one in each 
hand, and, for what reason I do not know, beat 
him with the clubs. ; 

On what part of the body did he strike the 
man ?—He kicked and beat him on the belly and 
both sides. 

How long did this last?—ALout four or five 
minutes. 

How was he beating, severely or lightly, or how? 
—He snatched the man, and kicked him down ; the 
deceased at first sc:eamed, but afterward was silent. 

Did the master say anything to the man when 
beating him ?—I did not hear it. 

What kind of clothes was deceased wearing 7—A 
cotton jacket, like mine; very thick. ‘he deceased 
after the assault lay on deck unable to raise him- 
self. I called the carpenter to assist me to pick 
up the deceased. 

Whit state was the deceased in ?—He was cry- 
ing “pain.” The carpenter and [ assisted lim to 
walk by supporting him under the arm-pits. We 
assisted him forwaid tothe forecastle and put him 
in his bunk, : 

Besides crying with pain, was he otherwise 
sick P—I observed nothing else. After he was put 
in bed I saw the deceased every day till his death. 

What state was he in during this time ?—He 
was laid up on his bunk and crying pain—pain in 
his belly and all round. : 

Was any medicine given to him ?—I asked the 
captain, the prisoner, for some medicine for the 
deceased. I did not know what it was that the pri- 
soner gave—some kind of medical water. The de- 
ceased took the medicine. I gave it to him myself. 

Did he retain it on his stomach—? 

Mr. Walford objected. 

Mr. Litchfield—What was the effect of the 
medicine ?—It did not do either good or hai. 
Before he died the deceased drank rice soup and 
tea and vomited it up mixed with blood. 

To the Court—I only saw him vomiting on two 
occasions. I saw the body of deceased after the 
5th July; the clothes were then on it. The belly 
and chest were black and hard like a drum. The 
head and hands were not dark coloured, nor 
were the legs black, but the legs and hands were 
swollen, The legs were a little bluish. From the 
28th June to the sih July ihe deceased never left 
his bunk nor did hecome on deck. ‘The deceased 
was not able to get up at all. 


By the Court—Did he ever as far as you know 
ask to be helped up ?—No, he never did. 

By Mr. Litchfield—What was done with the 
body ?—It was put into ‘the sampan, and re- 
mained there for seven days, after which it 
was taken to the hills and burned. I had not 
known the deceased before he joined the schooner. 

Before leaving the ship did the master say any- 
thing to you about this case ? 

Mr. Walford objected. 

Mr. Litchfield—When the ship’ came here did 
the prisoner say anything to you about the occur: 
rences on the voyage from Shanghai to Yoko- 
hama ?—On the goth August about 8 v’clock in the 
morning when I was at the wheel the master took 
me on one side, telling another man to take my 
place. Heasked me whether any conversation had 
been made about him below among the crew. 
said there had been no conversation, and he then 
offered me $10 not to report it or make any charge 
against him. ‘The master said if I went ashore and 
made no charge against him he would give me $10. 

Cross-examined—The deceased was a Ningpo 
man, I was the boatswain on board, and the 
foreman of the Chinese crew. 

At the time of this assault, were there any of the 
ship's boats away hunting or were all the crew on 
board ?—There were no boats out. 

What was the name of the foreign sailor on 
watch with the captain ?—Green. 

Did you report the assault to Mr. Snow 2?—I did 
not; I dare not do it. 
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Were you afraid of Mr. Snow ?—Mr. Snow was 
always down below. I was not afraid of him, but 
I could not go down to see him, 

The Judge—Was he never on deck ?—He was 
sometimes on deck, but there were foreigners on 
watch and [had no chance of reporting to him, 

Mr. Walford—Had you no chance between the 
end of June and the end of August of seeing Mr. 
Snow?— During that time I was working, and bad 
no chance of talking to him. 

During the whole two months ?—I never bad 
any conversation with Mr. Snow on this matter. 

Did you converse with him on any other matter? 
—After the man was dead I did not have any con- 
versation with Mr. Snow at all. 

On any subject?—No. The only conversation 
I had with Mr. Snow was getting chewing tobacco. 

To the Court—I asked Mr. Snow to let me have 
some tobacco. 

By Mr. Walford—Did yon ever make any com- 
plaint to Mr. Snow about the master’s conduct in 
any other respect?—Alfter the man was dead I 
never spoke to Mr. Snow; but before he died, | 
spoke to Mr. Snow about some other subjects— 
about the captain. 

Did you complain to Mr. Snow that the captain 
had used you badly ?—Before the man died I 
spoke to Mr. Snow about the master, and after 
Mr. Snow had spoken to him he used me very 
badly. Mr. Snow was not on deck when the assault 
took place; he was down below in his cabin. The 
mnaster caught the deceased with his hand. He put 
one club under his arm, caught the deceased and 
kicked him down, The deceased when thrown 
down lay on the starboard side of the ship, only 
rolling from side to side on his back. 

How were the clubs used, both together or one 
after another 7?—He beat him with them alternately 
(Here witness illustrated, showing that two clubs 
were thrust or poked at the deceased). He beat 
the deceased very hard ; so hard that he could not 
raise himself. The deceased ‘ hollered ” out once 
when he was first assaulted ; and cried apain when 
he was lifted from the deck. He cried from the 
time he was lifted from the deck till he was laid in 
his bunk... 

The Judge—What do you mean by crying. 
Was it lond ?—He moaned. 

Who took the wheel after the deceased ?—Ah 
"Ny. 

Who took it while the assault was going on ?— 
No one. 

Did the ship keep on her course ?—Yes, she 
kept on her course. Tam a Ningpo man, From 
the time the deceased shipped at Shanghai he had 
no sickness. I saw him every day mostly,. and 
noticed that he had uo sickness at all. IT am cer- 
tain that before the 28th June the deceased’s leys 
were not swollen. 

The Judge—How do you know?—On_ board 
the ship there was very little space. I never 
heard that the deceased’s legs were swollen. I 
had opportunities of seeing. T saw his legs a few 
days before the deceased was laid up; he took a 
boat to go ashore for water, and I saw his feet. 
This was about half-past eight in the morning. I 
could not tell how many days before the 28th 
June—more than a week [ think, 

Mr. Walford—Is it your duty as foreman of the 
Chinese crew to report any illness to the master ? 
—Itis my duty to do so. 

On the 24th of June at half past g in the morn- 
ing the long boat was sent away for water. Do 
you remember that ?—T could not say, but every 
few days a sampan was sent for wood. There is 
a boat on board we call the big boat. 

Was the deceased ever off duty sick before the 
28th June ?—Never. When it was the deceased’s 
turn to go in the boat for water he always went. 

Did be go on the occasion I have mentioned : 
the morning of the 24th June ?—Yes, he went. 

The Judge—On that particular date ?—I could 
not remember exactly the date. 

A week before the 28th ?—A few days before. 

And that is the occasion you noticed his legs ?— 
No, that was not the occasion, 

Mr. Walford—Do you not remember that the 
man was going, but was sent back because he was 
not fit to go ?—I do not remember anything of the 
kind. When I went to see the deceased I usually 
stayed with him two or three minutes. [never gave 
him any food, nor did I ever see any one give 
him food, [never saw him eat at all. 

Why was the body cremated?—The master’s 
instructions were to cremate the corpse. No one 
asked him to burn it. . 

Did he always burn sailors who died? An- 
other sailor died; was he burned ?—No, he was 
thrown over board, because there were no hills at 
hand. 

What date was that P—It was on the 2gth day 
of the 7th moon that the man died. About the 
25th August, I think. It was about five or six 
days before the ship arrived in Yokohama. 


bladder be caused by ?—Retention of the urine, 
and that may originally have been caused by a 
shock or stricture of the urethra; the presence 
of a calculus in the urethra will cause retention. 
The causes are quile numerous; perhaps a dozen 
causes might cause retention of the urine. This 
state might also be due to petitonitis. 

The Judge—And what would cause péritoni- 
tis? —Any blow or injury, or the presence 
of the urine in the cavity of the peritoneum as a 
foreign body. ‘Fhese symptoms might also be due 
lo general dropsy. 

Cross-examined—If the man’s legs had been 
swollen before he was laid up, would not that point 
to a disease like dropsy ?—It might point to kakke, 
a disease very common among Japanese and pre- 
valent in China, or to heart disease, or kidney 
disease, or dropsy. 

And in any of those cases there might be sud- 
den collapse, death following in a week ?—Yes, in 
all those cases there might be; even in acute kakke, 
death will occur in few days. 

Re-examined— Vomiting is a symptom of kakke 
in its acute stage. 

James Hubert Hallinan deponed—I was the 
mate of the Nemo during the voyage from Shang- 
hai. Lremember the 28th June. The ship was then 
atsea. On the 28th we were close to the Avis 
Rocks (Kurile Islands). At half-past ten in the 
morning | was on deck. 

Cross-examined—I was on deck up till eleven 
o’clock. . 

Did you see the man at the wheel assaulted in 
any way ?—No, sir. 

Did you hear any scream or moan that would 
lead you to believe that any one was being 
assaulted P—No, I did not. I remember one of 
the crew being laid up, who died on the 5th July. 
The boatswain asked me for opium for the man. 
He did not tell me in precise words what ailed the 
deceased, but he gave me to understand that it was 
a sickness prevalent in China and from which this 
man had suffered previously. The body was 
taken ashore and cremated and left on shore. ‘The 
boatswain afterward told me that he would get 
into trouble at Shanghai for not having the body. 
He told me he knew the deceased before; knew 
his mother, wife and children. During the voyage 
we had a disturbance with the Chinese crew. It 
was serious at the outset. “The Chinese, so far as 
I could see, with one exception, were all armed 
with weapons. 

The Judge asked how this bore on the case. 

Mr. Walford said he wished to show the con- 
tinued ill-feeling against the master. 

Cross-examination continued—The master drove 
the crew below. He struck the carpenter with 
a club—an otter club—to make him go below. 
The carpenter was the chief leader in the dis- 
tutbance. I saw the carpenter on one occasion 
threaten the captain; it, was with a Chinese 
carpenter’s hatchet. 

Re examined—The boatswain told me why there 
would be trouble in Shanghai. He said if he had 
not the body or bones of the deceased the mother 
and wife would take him before the mandarin to 
account for the loss of the deceased. 

There isa charge pending against you out of 
the so-called mutiny of the 31st May ?—I am 
sorry to say there is. 

To a Juryman—I_ keep the ship’s log; the 
captain keeps the official log. I made an entry 
in the ship’s log when this man was taken 
ill, IT have the entry before me. Under date 1st 
July, Tsay Seah Yuen Pow “sick and off duty.”’ 

Chow Hing Tung deponed, Mr. Tang inter- 
preting his evidence—I was one of the crew of the 
Nemo. ‘Whe schooner arrived at Yokohama on the 
sth day of the 8th moon, I know both Mow Chan 
Loong and the master of the Nemo. I heard a 
conversation between them. I heard the captain 
say he would give Mow Chan Loong $10 not to 
report the matter to the Consulate. 

The Judge—What matter ?—Not to report to 
the Consul that the captain beat a sailor to death 
and that another sailor was hurt. 

Cross-examined— Did the master mention those 
two matters, or do you only think the conversation 
referred to them ?—I think the conversation was 
about these matters. 

The Judge—What language were they talking 
in ?—In English. He oe 

Can you give usin English the words the captain 
used ?—Witness explained that the captain had 
told the boatswain ‘ Suppose ship go Yokohama, 
no trouble Consulate give you $10;” and added 
“Ino sabe what thing trouble; I go foreside.” 

Adjourned till 1.30 p.m. 

On resuming after tiffin, the first witness called 
was 

Yu Tso Chow, who deponed—I was the carpenter 
of the Nemo. I was on board on the 28th June 
last. I knew one of the crew of the Nemo named 
Seah Yuen Pow; he was on duty on the 28th June. 


And the first man was kept for seven days in 
Uie sampan before being burned P—Yes. 

Were you not anxious to have the body cre- 
mated ?—No Sir. 

Being a Ningpo man did you not know the 
deceased's family? —I did not know his home 
and family, but he spoke to me after we left 
Shanghai about his family. 

Were you not anxious to take home some of the 
relics of the deceased ?—The master told me that 
he understood the Chinese custom that the Chi- 
nese wished to preserve the bones of the dead, 
and he instructed me to pack them in a box. 

The Court—With what object P—To take them 
home. 

Yo Mr. Walford—They were not taken home. 
The captain said we should leave the bones ina box 
there and take them off when we returned a few 
weeks after. The master said so to another man. 
There was still some flesh on the bones. 

The Judge asked the object of this evidence. 

Mr. Walford said it was to show the animus of 
this witness towards the man who would not allow 
him to take home the bones of his countryman. 

Examination continued—The body was sent 
ashore about g o’cluck to be burned on the hills, 
and in the evening at g o’clock I was sent ashore 
to pack the half-burned remains in a box. IT pack- 
ed and nailed the box and left it there. The 
captain would not let the box be taken on board. 
I wished the box to be taken on board. 

Did you ever tell Glalin that you knew the de- 
ceased, his wife, his mother, and his family ?—I 
told Mr. Glahn about it, but the deceased told me 
on board the ship that he had a wife, a mother, 
and two children. I did not know them. I could 
not have told Glahna that I knew them, 

After you left the bones, did you tell the mate 
that you would have plenty of trouble in Shanghai 
for not bringing back the body ?—I did say so. 

Did you tell Mr. Snow after the deceased was 
laid up that the deceased had suffered in the same 
way before ?—No. 

Did you not say the deceased had the same ill- 
ness before, and add “I think this time makee’ 
die ?”—No. I never asked the mate for opium for 
the deceased. 

Did you not-tell the mate that the deceased had 
a disease known in China, for which you took 
opium P—No. 

Did you tell Green that the man had a disease 
known in China P—No., 

Re-examined—When the Captain was beating 
the deceased the latter cried out in pain. He at 
first shouted once loud enough to be heard at 
some distance, . 

A Juyman—In what language did you speak 
to the prisoner ?—I spoke to him in English, 

I think you said you only knew a litde English 
of the ship ?—I knew a little to work the ship. 

I wish to know about the couversation on the 
goth August ?—Witness then said the Captain 
had said, ‘‘Suppose you no makee trouble me 
Yokohama I pay you $10.” 

What was Mr. Snow on board ?—At first when 
we left Shanghai we did not know who he was, but 
afterwards the cook told us that Mr. Snow was 
owner of the ship. After we arrived at Yokohama 
I procured a calendar and transformed the Chinese 
into English .dates. 

To the Court—When I went to see the deceased 
once, he complained of a pain in his belly, and 
when asked if he wanted anything to eat he said 
no. He complained of his bones being sore—of a 
bone-ache, but nothing farther, 

Dr. E. Wheeler, medical practitioner, was then 
called. 

Mr. Litchfield—I will ask you to assume the 
following symptoms. Suppose a corpse presents 
siyns of stomach much swollen and discoloured, 
and hard; that you were told that for seven days 
previous tothe date — 

Mr. Walford objected to this as it was not in 
evidence, remarking that it would be far more 
convenient to have Dr. Wheeler after. It might 
affect the minds of the jury. 

The Judge said he would take care of that. 

Mr. Litchfield (to witness)—Assuming that you 
were told that for seven days previous to death 
the deceased had been unable to pass water, and 
had no motion; that you were told that during 
that time food and drink that had been given to 
him had been vomited and the vomit mixed with 
blood; that you were told that on the first day of 
the man’s illness the deceased had been struck— 
_ Mr. Walford distinctly objected to that assump- 
tion. 

The Judge upheld the objection, and this as- 
sumption was omitted. 

Witness—It might possibly be due to over dis- 
tention or rupture of the bladder, causing peritoni- 
lis: that is rupture of the bladder into the cavity: 
of the peritoneum. 

The Judge—What would over distention of the 
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ordered by the captain to take the wheel. I Isnow 
that Seah’ Yuen Pow afterwards died. I saw him 
previous to his death, in his bunk, and saw his 
body after death. It was then divested of cloth- 
ing. ‘The corpse was hard and dark, discoloured 
and swollen, ‘The belly and sides were very dark. 


Cross-examined—The feet and legs were a little 
swollen after death. 

What course was the vessel on when you took 
the wheel 2—A litte different from the ordinary 
course. She was sailing about S.E. The wind 
was from the S. The ship had gone a little off 
the course when ‘I took the wheel. 

‘The Judge—Who gave you the course to steer? 
—The captain. 

How many points was she off. Who had the 
wheel before?—The captain told me to take the 
wheel and told me what course to steer, after 
the deceased was struck. 

Was she on her course then ?—The ship sailed 
a little off her course, and I remedied it. 

How many points off ?—She was two or three 
marks different. ; 

To Mr, Walford—The captain seized the de- 
ceased’s arm and kicked him and threw him down. 
The prisoner put one of the clubs under his arm 
and seized the deceased by the arm. 


Did he beat him with both clubs at the same 
time or alternately ?—Both at the same time. He 
beat the deceased on the body. Deceased seemed 
in great pain and cried out once; he cried a little 
afterwards, when they were raising him from the 
deck, 

Re-examined—The prisoner used the clubs to- 
gether, stamping them on the body of deceased. 

By the Court—The wind was on the starboard 
side. The ship had gone off eto port when I took 
the wheel. 

By a Juryman—t know no reason why the 
accused sliould have assaulted the deceased. 

To the Court—I saw the deceased below after 
he was laid up. I talked to him; asked how he 
was, and he said he was in great pain. He did 
not ask for any assistance. 

By a Jurymaun—He said nothing to me about 
his illness. 

Sin Liang Chang deponed—I was cook and 
boy on board the Nemo. Lama Ningpoman. I 
remember a sailor on board named Seah Yuen 
Pow, and I remember his being sick. He became 
sick on the Ist day of the 6th moon (Chinese), 
and died seven days later. IL saw him very 
often after he became sick. His belly was dark 
and swollen and he cried with pain; he was in 
great pain. I changed his trousers for him be- 
cause they were a litde wet. During the whole 
seven days the deceased remained in his bunk. 
He never left it. He look some tea and tice soup, 
but vomited it mixed with blood. [> changed 
deceased’s clothes after he died. His stomach 
was a little hard, like a drum, and was swollen. | 


He was attending the wheel about ten o’clock in 
the morning. I was in the same watch. I was on 
duty from 8 to 12. _ I was repairing the sampan 
on the starboard side. 1 could see the man at the 
wheel. The prisoner was on deck at the time; he 
was also on the starboard side. I saw the captain 
beat the deceased. He kicked Seah Vuen Pow, 
‘and beat him with two clubs. The clubs were 
made by me; they were over two feet long, about 
one foot in circumference and about 6 Ibs. in 
weight. At the request of Mow Chan Loong I 
assisted the deceased to go below. After he was 
laid up he very often cried with pain; his belly 
was discoloured and swollen and he could not pass 
water. I had known the deceased only since he 
was shipped at Shanghai, during which tithe Seah 
Yuen Pow had been in good health. ‘The de- 
ceased was a middle-sized man. I am a Shan- 
tung man, 

Cross-examined—Had the master the clubs in 
his hands before he thrashed the man at the wheel? 
—I did not see. ‘Thecaptain seized the deceased 
and threw him down. He had the clubs in his 
hands when he was thrown down. 

Was he beaten with one club at a time or 
both at once ?—He beat him with both simultane- 
ously. ‘Ihe deceased was lying on his back at 
the time. ‘The deceased cried out once, at the time 
he was beaten, at the outset. 

Did you ever report the matter to Mr, Snow P— 
No. 

Have you ever reported to Mr. Snow that the 
captain illlreated you ?—No. 

Or that the captain had illtreated any members 
of the crew ?—No, never. The Chinese boy told me 
that the deceased could not pass water. [looked at 
the deceased’s trousers and found them to be wet. 
I saw a handkerchief on the deceased’s belly, I for- 
get what day. I think three or four days after 
the deceased was laid up I saw the handkerchief, 
but do not know what was in it. I did not re- 
move it. I have seen the deceased’s body un- 
covered before his death, which took place seven 
days after he was assaulted. I saw his belly three 
days after he was assaulted. There was not any 
disturbance on board about the end of May. I 
remember about that time the captain struck me 
with a maul or hammer. 

Had this man been off duty through sickness at 
all ?—He never left off work. 

Don’t you remember that 3 or 4 days before the 
28th the deceased was not able to go off in a boat 
that was going for wood ?—1 do not remember. 

Do you remember telling Glahn that the de- 
ceased had had the same disease before 7—No, I 
do not. 

Re-examined—There were altogether more than 
twenty of the clubs I have described on board the 
ship. Tonly madetwo. ‘Two were usually on deck. 

Did you, on the 31st of May or ist of June, try 
to report anything to Mr. Snow and were you 
prevented ?—Yes, and we were stopped. «The 


captain stopped us. saw the body while it was in the sampan. ‘The 
On the same occasion were you beaten by the | body became darker after death. The discolour- 
captain and the crew logged for mutiny ?—I was|ation seemed to spread after death. I never 


assisted the deceased ; he never asked me to render 
him assistance in the performance of the natural 
functions of the body. 


Cross-examined—Whien I saw the stomach swol- 
len the legs were swollen also, 

By the Court—Did he assign any’ cause for his 
illness ?—He said the captain beat him. 

The Court declined to accept this as evidence. 

To a Juryman—I did not know the deceased 
before. 

Yo the Court— He took tice soup two or 
three times and vomited it up in the first two or 
three days. . 

When you saw him so ill did not you report to 
the captain or Mr. Snow P—I did not do so, 

Mr. Litchfield putin and tread the statement of 
the accused at the preliminary trial, after which be 
said that concluded the case for the prosecution, 

Mr. Walford then opened the case for the de- 
fence. He pointed out the difference between a 
jury sitting in a criminal case and that on a civil 
case, showing that a verdict of guilty by a criminal 
jury could only be justified by absolute certainty ; 
without that certainty they must acquit. He then 
explained that they must have as absolute 
certainties that the deceased died not from na- 
tural causes but that bis death could be plain- 
ly traced to an assault: committed on him, 
and that the assault which caused his death 
was committed by the master as described by 
the Chinese. Reviewing the evidence of the 
prosecution he. asked the jury to believe that 
the deceased was suffering from a fatal ma- 
lady before he was laid up, and that he died 
from that malady. He commented on the ab- 
sence of bruises oa the body such as weuld 
have resulted from such an assault as had been 
described, and on the fact that the mate who was 
on deck had not seen the assault, and explained at 


struck by the captain with clubs. . 

‘The Judge—What did you want to report on 
that occasion ?—I wished to report to Mr. Snow 
that the mate had shot a sailor. 

‘The Judge—Hadu’t you abundant opportunities 
of communicating with Mr. Snowafter. Had you 
not chances of seeing him twenty or thirty times 
a day 7—I saw Mr. Snow every day, but did not 
talk to him. 

The Judge—But you could have talked if you 
wished ’—I could. 

As a matter of fact you-never complained to Mr. 
Snow. Did you know who Mr. Snow was on board; 
and did you report to him about this man who died ? 
—I know Mr. Snow, but did not talk to him. It 
never occuried to me duting the seven days to 
report to him. After the deceased was beaten I 
saw him three times only. 


Did you talk to him ?—I could not understand 
him. He was in great pain, could not speak dis- 
tinctly, and when he did speak it wasin the Ningpo 
dialect. ‘The ship’s boy attended to the deceased. 

Yo a Juryman—Mr. Snow I knew to be master 
on board. | do not know whether any pro- 
vocation was piven to the captain by the deceased. 

Ngo Ah ’Ng deponed—1 was a sailor on the 
Nemo, andgwas on board that vessel on the 28th 
June last. Between ten and eleven on the morn- 
ing of the 28th I was washing the sampan on 
deck. I knew a man named Seah Yuen Pow. 
On the morning in question he was at the wheel. 
From where I was employed I could see the wheel, 
The accused was master of the vessel, and was on 
deck at the time. TI saw the captain beat Seah 
Yuen Pow; throw him down and kick him and beat 
him with twoclibs.  Theassault lasted some four or 
five minutes. After the captain had finished 
beating the deceased the latter was assisted for- 
ward by the carpenter and the boatswain. I was 
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some length the nature of the evidence which he 
proposed to call. : 

For the defence, 

Henry James Snow deponed—I am the owner 
of the Nemo. Her tonnage is 146 registered. I re- 
member the Chinaman who died on the 5th July. 
I remember his being laid up, though I cannot 
recollect the day. [ was on board on the 28th 
June. Ithink Iwas below in the cabin. My cabin 
is immediately below and in front of the wheel. 
It is entered by a companion way immediately 
opposite the wheel. ‘The main cabin is about 16 
feet long and 10 feet wide. The main cabin was 
occupied by the captain, the mate, Glahn and 
myself. ‘The cabin I may say was always open 
to the deck. I could from it hear any noise 
going on on the after part of the deck—anything 
almost that went on. 

Now, witnesses have said that on the 28th June 
between ten and eleven in the forenoon, the man at 
the wheel was thrown down on the starboard side in 
front of the wheel; that he yelled out and that he 
was beaten by clubs for about five minutes. Can 
you say you heard any noise that would tead you 
to believe that ?—I do not remember that [ heard 
any noise of that nature on that date. TI heayd no 
scream that I can call to mind. 

When did you first hear of this assault, or the 
charge ?—After I landed at Yokohama. The man 
before he was laid up was suffering [ think from 
kakke. {discovered that some ten days previous 
to the 28th June. His legs were swollen, and when 
pressed retained the impression. 

Did you press it?—I did. 

Dfd you see him after he was laid up? I did. 

What was his condition ?—He was in great pain, 
writhing about, and on my enquiring he said the 
pain was in the region of the navel. I saw his 
stomach, It was slightly swollen. He did not 
tell me he could not pass water, nor did he teil me 
he had been struck. I knew the man very well: 
he was one of my boat’screw. When he was laid 
up I consulted with the boatswain and the No. 
1 man, The boatswain told me he had been 
sick of the same disease before coming on 
board. ‘The boatswain also said, “ This time [ 
think makee die.” ‘The deceased did not tell me 
he had suffered in the same way before. I be- 
lieve on one occasion the boatswain and the No. 
t said something in his presence of his being sick 
before. ‘The boatswain complained to me several 
times of the captain having ill used him. He has 
done so since the man’s death. He has complained 
to me that other sailors have been strack-by the 
captain. ‘The carpenter has also complained to 
me of being ill-used by the captain. 

Cross-examined—I did not examine the de- 
ceased’s stomach before he was laid up. — I pany 
stripped him to examine him afterwards. The 
last time he was oul was a week or ten days before 
the 28th, and 4then for water and wood, not for 
hunting, Up to that time he had been able 
to do his work, They have pretty hard work to 
do sometimes. 

William Green depored—I was a sailor on 
board the Nemo, and was on board the 28h June. 
I knew the man who died on the 5th July, [had 
the watch 8 to 12 the whole time. On that day I 
was on watch from 8 to 12. I did not see any 
assault committed on the 28th June. I first heard 
on my atiival in Yokohama of the master having 
assaulted the deceased with two clubs, [had not 
previously heard any one say anything about it. 
Before being laid up the deceased had com- 
plained of a sickness like dropsy, with swelling of 
the legs. “Phe boatswain said he knew the disease; 
he called it kakke and said he had several ship- 
mates die of it in a man-of-war. | saw the 
deceased on deck several times after he was laid 
up. He went over the bows to stool. 

Cross examined—I must have been aboard af 
the ship on the 28th of June. When the man told 
me of his swelled legs, I at first thought he was 
shamming. He had been doing his work well up 
to that time: he was a smart, active, and willing 
man. We had not been ashore after leaving 
Shanghai and previous to the 28th June. 

By a Juryman—We had tuee watches among 
the Europeans and the Chinese had two, so that 
I could not say whether on the 28th he was in my 
watch or not. He complained while at the wheel, 
not long before he laid up, of having a pain in his 
stomach, [do not remember seeing him put away 
from the wheel for sickness; but I remember that 
he was laid up. 

Christian Frederick Glahn deponed—I was a 
hunter on board the Nemo, and remember the 
Chinese sailor who died on 5th July last. He was 
ill before he was laid up—about 3 weeks I should 
think. He had swollen feet, and a little way up 
his legs. Te showed that to me himself. “I do 
not think he was ever off duty before the 28th. [ 
recollect that on one occasion mhtlde Kurile Suait 
he was too ill to go in the lung boat for water. 


"day before he died. 
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It would be about the middle of June. I think 
T sent him back myself; his legs were swollen and 
he could not pull. It was the first time he had 
swollen legs on the ship, but the boatswain told me 
he had them before; and I think he told me him- 
self that he had been sick. ‘The last time I saw 
him on deck he was at the wheel in my watch 
from 6 to 8. He stood his watch and then went 
below. He complained to the captain of being 
sick and not being able to work any more. My 
watch is from 4 to 8. Iwas on board on the 28th 
June below, either asleep or playing cards. The 
cabinis aft the companion way, being close to the 
wheel. Asarule [didnot turn in till the afternoon. 
I do not remember hearing screaming and a great 
noise on deck that morning. After the deceased 
was laid up I have seen him on deck, but did not 
speak tohim, ‘The last time I saw him was the 
day before he died, he was on deck forward on 
the chain neac the windlass in great pain. That 
was in my watch, Iam quite sure that was the 
I know no more of the tea- 
son for the body being cremated than that the 
Chinese wanted to take the bones back. The 
boatswain told me he knew the deceased’s family 
and would like to bring the body back. ; 

Cross-examined—He was not on duty for about 
seven days before he died. [ missed him from 
my watch. He was only off duty once to my 
knowledge before he died. He had never com- 
plained to me of pains inthe stomach. IT have 
seen his barelegs. They were not much swollen ; 
but if you pressed the finger against them it would 
leave a mark. IT saw him on deck several times 
befote he was laid up; lying on the deck forward, 
and then only for a short time. I did not speak 
to him after he went off duty. 

Walter Belville, a sailor on the Nemo, deponed 
—I knew the sailor who died on the 5th July. I 
remember his being laid up. He complained to 
me once of pain in the stomach, and said he 
thought it was going to swell. He did not say 
why he thought so. I saw him once on deck after 
he was laid up. He was then over the ship’s bow. 
I saw him in the day time: my ‘watch is from 12 
to 4. I first heard that the master had clubbed 
the deceased when summoned to this Court. There 
was once a serious disturbance on board ship; it 
was stopped by the captain. 

Cross-examined--I do not remember that the 
captain called all the crew aft and read over an 
entry to them, 

Edward Marshall, a sailor on the Nemo, de- 
poned—I remember the man who died on June 5th. 
Before he was laid up he complained that his leg 
was swelled. [saw him after he was laid up—twice. 
He was then a kind of ill, He did not complain 
of being struck by any body. I first heard when I 
came ashore of the captain having struck him, 

Cross-examined—My watch was from 4 to 8. 
I went down to see how the deceased was. He 
complained to his own people and they told me 
that he could not come on deck. He seemed to 
be pretty bad. [did not stay belowlong. He was 
worse than he was before the 28th June. Before the 
28th June, he only showed me the right leg ; 1 do 
not know whether the other one was swollen, 

This concluded the case for the defence. 

Mr. Walford then addressed the jury. ‘They 
knew now, he said, that some time before he was 
laid up this man had symptoms which the doctor 
told them were symptoms of a fatal disease, whe- 
ther kidney or heart disease, ov kakke, or one of 
the many other diseases that end in collapse 
and speedy death, and that in this case the de- 
ceased had a collapse and died. They must now 
banish from their minds all idea that the man 
could not make water, that any question of hisreten- 
tion of water was involved in his death, because the 
only suspicion that there was retention arose from 
the fact stated by the Chinese boy that the de- 
ceased could not leave his bunk. They now knew 
that many times, in different watches, the deceased 
was seen on deck, and in the bows, where the men 
went to relieve themselves. And they must 
banish also from their minds the idea that this 
man had peritonitis, which might be due to an 
injury or to other causes, The man’s death was 
clearly traceable to natural causes, to a fatal 
disease. After his death his remains were kept 
for seven days in the sampan and then they were 
landed on an island for cremation. “The crema- 
tion being incomplete, the master refused to 
allow the bones to be taken on board to be 
cariied back to Shanghai. The boatowain, as 
he thought the jury would find on the evidence, 
was acquainted with this man and his family, and 
wished particularly to take back the remains to 
Shanghai, It was therefore naturally a cause of 
great disappointment and icritation to the boat- 
swain that he was not able to do se, and that the 
master prevented him from doing so. Added to 
this was the irritation arising from the frequent 
disputes, for they knew that the boatswain and car- 


penter complained on many occasions to Mr. Snow 
of the treatment they had received—whether right- 
ly or wrongly it was not for the jury to judge— 
from the master. The crew at any rate, think- 
ing they had just cause, rose up in atms, were 
driven down below, and one man, the carpenter, 
was struck on the head for his misconduct. With 
the feelings awakened Ly all these things brooding 
in their minds for two months, the crew came 
ashore and made this charge against the captain. 
Not merely improbable in itself, the charge came 
like a surprise on every foreigner concerned. On 
a small vessel like the Nemo was it likely that an 
assault like the one alleged could be kept quiet 
and unknown to everybody except the three Chi- 
nese witnesses? The assault itself was, as he had 
said, of a most improbable character; committed 
by the captain, without the slightest provocation, 
and in an extraordinary manner with two clubs 
wielded simultaneously for five minutes, which 
was itself, if not impossible, at least very improb- 
able. The assault was not mentioned by the 
deceased to anyone, not even to Mr. Snow, in 
whose boat he had been, and to whom he had 
spoken of his symptonis. He did not say he was 
struck, and no complaint was made by any one, 
the boatswain or the carpenter included, to Mr. 
Snow, nor was any mention made of the affair to 
the foreign sailors, although the boatswain and 
carpenter had complained frequently to Mr. Snow 
of the captain, even after the date on which 
the assault was alleged to have been committed. 
Therefore the statement that they were afiaid to 
speak to Mr. Snow might be dismissed as 
improbable. Why, he asked, was not this most 
serious assault reported to Mr. Snow? With 
these considerations before them, then, the jury 
had to consider the two main questions: whether 
the deceased died from violence; and whether any 
violence was exerted at all. He thought he had 
shown that the death might reasonably and almost 
with certainty be attributed to natural causes and 
not to violence: and also that the jury would agree 
with him that the story of the assault had not 
been proved, in the face of the evidence of those 
who were in a posilion to see it as the mate was, 
and to hear itas Mr. Snow and Glaln were. He 
therefore asked for a verdict of acquittal, for 
though the jury might possibly have a little 
uncettainty—though he did not see how they 
could—as to whether death was due to natural 
cases, they could not at all events have a cer- 
tainty that the man died from violence, and if 
they had not that certainty it was impossible for 
them in face of their duty to their consciences 
and of their oaths, to find a verdict of guilty, 

Mr. Litchfield, after commenting on the able 
manner in which the defence had been con- 
ducted, went on to remark that counsel on the 
other side had a good deal to say about the 
cremation of the body, but had not explained 
in any way how it came about that a man 
in fainly good. health—for that he evidently was 
by the evidence of the witnesses for the defence— 
should suddenly take to his bed, and be seized 
with great pains, the whole character of his com- 
plaint changing from slight swelling of the legs 
to severe pains of the stomach accompanied with 
great discoloration, All this occurred, according 
to the defence, without any ostensible or probable 
cause. Against that theory they had the evidence, 
given very succinctly, of three of the Chinese 
crew, who told the jury of the assault committed 
by the captain. Bearing that in mind they 
would also remember that the clothing of the 
deceased was so thick that it was probable 
while the effects of the assault would be to 
discolour the body, there would not be present 
such elaborate and distinct bruises as would 
result if the body had been naked or thinly 
clothed. It was for the jury to consider whether 
the crew having the so-called disturbance, a month 
previously, rankling in their minds, seized the 
opportunity of their comrade dying with the view 
of revenging themselves. Revenging themselves 
for what P For an unsuccessful mutiny, a mutiny 
that bad never been punished, and which had no 
result? ‘The question as to whether the man 
was suffering severely or not previous to the 
28th June involved simply a matter of credi- 
bility as regarded the different witnesses; it did 
not affect in the slightest degree the respon- 
sibility of the master, if the jury were satished 
in their minds that the assault was committed 
on the day libelled, that after it the deceased took 
to his bed and was seriously ill till the time of his 
death, under such circumstances that the reason- 
able inference to be drawn was that the death was 
causen by the assault. It did not matter whether 
the man was sick or perfectly sound at the time 
of the assault, for if one man accelerates the death 
of another even by aday;—even although under 
no circumstances could the fatter survive for 
more than twenty hours, the former was neverthe- 


less amenable to the laws of his country for causing 
the death of the other. ‘The only bearing previous 
sickness could have would be as showing to what 
extent and in what degree in law the accused 
would be culpable. 


The Judge, summing up, said the questions 
before the jury were these. First they had to say 
whether the prisoner on the 28th June committed 
the assault; if he did then they had to say whether 
or not that had anything to do with causing or 
hastening the death of the deceased. If they found 
that no assault was committed, or that if there was 
one it had nothing to do with the death, they 
would acquit the prisoner. If they found there was 
an assault and that it did cause or accelerate 
the man’s death then, subject to what his Honour 
would subsequently tell them, they would say 
whether it amounted to murder or manslaughter. 
Having reviewed the evidence, his Honour point- 
ed out that if the jury thought the assault had 
been conimitted it was for them to say whether it 
caused death, On the question of the cause of death 
the evidence was largely inferential. If the jury be- 
lieved the witnesses for the prosecution they would 
find that the man was beaten violently, that he then 
went to bed, and that he never gotup. Those 
witnesses had described various symptoms, with 
regard to which medical evidence was called, 
but it did not appear to be very definite. It 
amounted to this, that death might have re- 
sulted from the alleged assault. If the jiny 
believed the Chinese witnesses were telling the 
truth, that the assault did take place and that it 
caused the death, then came the question of what 
the offence amounted to in law. Murder was the 
killing of a human being with malice aforethought ; 
manslaughter was killing without the malice afore- 
thought. Malice aforethought means knowledge 
on the part of the prisoner that the act he is 
committing is such as teasonably and probably 
will cause bodily harm. If he wilfully and de- 
liberately does an act which will reasonably and 
probably cause death, or at the least grievous 
bodily harm, then there is malice aforethought. 
Every man is held to mean what he does; and if it 
is with knowledye that the act will probably cause 
death, and death ensues, he commits murder; but 
ifthe act is not such as would reasonably and pro- 
bably cause death, and yet death results, then he 
commits manslaughter. The jury did not re- 
quire to find that the prisoner had any long, pre- 
conceived idea of killing the man, they need not 
even find that he intended to killhim at alt; it was 
sufficient if they found that he had committed an 
act the natural and reasonable consequence of 
which is that death should follow; then the law 
implied malice. If they found that death follow- 


ed and it was the teasonable, natural, and 
orderly result: of the violence—his Honour 
was still assuming that they found the as- 


sault had been committed—then they would find 
him guilty of murder; and if they found that death 
followed but that it was not the reasonable result 
of the violence, then they would find him guilty of 
manslaughter. The main point was to consider 
whether the Chinese witnesses were telling the 
truth or bringing forward a trumped-up story. It 
had been given in evidence that the charge was 
not brought to the knowledge of any of the fo- 
reigners on board. The jury had heard the explan- 
ation: that the crew were afraid to mention it. It 
would be for the jury to say whether that satis- 
fied them or not—whether the assault was com- 
mitted, and for some reason kept quiet, or whe- 
ther the charge was an after-thought which 
only had birth about the time they arrived in 
Yokohama. They would probably find that the 
man was ill before the 28th June, but his Honour 
pointed out that if the assault was committed, the 
man being ill and the prisoner cognisant of that 
fact, it would really be an aggravation, because as 
he had already explained murder means violence 
such as would reasonably cause death. If the 
man was ill probably a less degree of violence 
would ‘cause death. If, however, the man was ill 
aud the prisoner did not know it and yet caused 
his death, then that would be manslaughter. The 
point then was; did.the prisoner deliberately 
and wilfully do an act which to his knowledge 
would cause death, and did death follow. 

The jury retired and after an absence of less than 
ten minutes returned and through their foreman, 
Mr. Macpherson, returned a verdict of not guilty. 

The prisoner was then discharged. : 

Mr, Walford applied under the statute 30 
and 31 Victoria for the expenses of those wit- 
nesses who had been held over to attend the 
trial, Belville, Marshall, and Green. He asked 
that their expenses be allowed as part of the ex- 
penses of the prosecution. 

The Judge allowed the application, and said the 
expenses of the witnesses would be assessed at a 
reasonable amount. 

The Court then rose, 
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ENGLAND'S POSTION IN FAPAN. 
—_-—_——__> ———_- 
The following letter from the Tokyo correspon- 
dent of Zhe Times appeared in that journal on the 


sth ult. :— ; 
Tokio, June 29th. 

On the 12th instant intelligence reached this 
capital that Count Bismarck had signed at Berlin 
on the previous day a revised treaty between 
Germany and Japan, on the same lines as 
the new covenant with the United States, the 
broad features of which were described in my 
letter of the 11th of March. If, then, any lingering 
doubts were felt as to the ultimate effect ol Ame- 
rica’s initiative, they have been dispelled by this 
latest and highly important move, Now, at all 
events, itis beyond question that the policy of com- 
bination has received its certain deathblow. Ame- 
rica broke down the first barrier. Germany, next, 
has cleared the way in Europe. Russia, Austria, 
and France are understood to be on the eve of fol- 
lowing in Germany’s wake. And, though Downing- 
street, apparently as indifferent as ever lo British 
interests and prestige in this country, 1s meekly 
allowing other Powers to give us the go-by, it is 
impossible to doubt that the curtain has at length 
risen on the last act of the drama, that England’s 
yielding can at most be a question of a few weeks 
or months, and that all the weary years that have 
opened and closed on this thorny question are 
about to end ina solution the only unsatisfactory 
feature of which to Englishmen in the Far East is 
the somewhat sorry figure cut by their own country 
at the most critical epoch. In view of the strong 
public feeling on the treaty question which has 
prevailed in Japan for some years past, and 
specially since the failure of the Conference of 
1886-7, it is not surprising that the recent news 
was greeted by the people and the newspapers 
with unmixed approval, congratulation, and joy. 
With a unanimity rarely observed on subjects of 
great national importance, the whole vernacular 
Press joined in a chorus of gratitude on behalf of 
the Japanese people for Germany’s timely recogni- 
tion of Japan’s claims. Count Okuma at the same 
time comes in for warm praise on account of his 
bold and sagacious statesmanship; while the tecms 
of the new treaty, for the first time made publicly 
known through your columns by my letter already 
referred to, are generally welcomed, being ce- 
cognized as a marked improvement on the former 
proposals, more consistent with the country’s 
dignity, and less submissive in spirit and fact. 
Unalloyed satisfaction also prevails at the inevit- 
able and happy ending now to be anticipated from 
Germany’s action. Not only are the hores that 
were disappointed by the break-up of the last 
Conference once more revived, but men know that 
there is no reason on this occasion to dread another 
failure. And it must be added that, while the 
opening of the country is now seen to be a reality 
of the near future, the general sentiment is most 
friendly to the prospect of mixed residence, and 
very hopeful of the wonderful things in the way 
of industrial and other development that may be 
looked for from foreign association and capital. 

It is, of course, impossible that wide discussion 
of the treaty problem in its present phase should 
be unattended by comments and contrasts more 
ot less critical as to England’s backwardness. As 
far as the Japanese Press goes, these are happily 
marked by praiseworthy moderation. In no news- 
paper of repute is there as yet any evidence of 
resentinent or angry feeling towards Great Britain. 
Surprise and vegret rather than bitterness, and 
friendly hopes of her speedy acquiescence, cha- 
racterize the utterances of the leading journals 
and the leading men in the capital. Public 
opinion however, does not hesitate to remind us, 
albeit for the most part mildly, that it is England 
who has all along been the body and soul of the 
confederation of Powers which for 18 years past, 
‘whether from unwillingness or from sheer un- 
wieldiness, has stood as an impassable barrier in 
the way of amending treaties that it has been 
Japan’s right to have amended ever since 1871. 
Pain and disappointment are evidently felt that 
Great Britain, always friendly in sphit and 
intention to Japan, often most helpful, and all 
along: possessing interests in the country far 
above those of any other of her associates, should, 
by hanging back at the moment when the com- 
bination she has headed for 30 years is doomed 
and crumbling to bits, not only embarrass the 
full and speedy settlement of this dreary ques- 
tion, but run the risk of creating a tide of popular 
feeling in her disfavour which all her prestige, all 
her interests, and all efforts to the contrary may be 
unable tostay. And to those who can read between 
the lines itis plain enough that, notwithstanding 
the mildness and patience of the remonstrances 
hitherto current, the tisk of such an issue is 


bound to increase with every week, nay every 
day, that her concession is delayed. As for the 
foreign—that is to say English-- newspapers at 
the treaty settlements, they are to the full as con- 
gratulatory as their Japanese contemporaries at 
Japan’s forthcoming emancipation from her long- 
Sustained burden and struggles, while hardly less 


secondary position into which Great Britain has 
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regretful and deprecatory in respect of the 
been allowed to drift at the close of the drama. 
The long-standing local opposition in certain 
quarters to. Japan’s efforts and aims has for some 
years past been gradually dwindling. Events 
and facts have proved too strong for even the most 
conservative and irreconcilable of the British re- 
sidents at the ports and of the journals which re- 
present them; while any reserve of antagonism 
that may have been still cherished has within the 
last three weeks fairly melted away, in presence of 
the spectacle of their country receding from the 
supremacy that rightly belongs to it, and tamely 
taking a back seat in the final scene. The bare 
possibility, moreover, that from the 11th of next 
February their American and German rivals may 
have free access to the interior, and to the advant- 
ayes and opportunities which such access will furnish, 
while they themselves remain shut up helplessly in 
the settlements, is hardly one to be viewed with 
complacency by English men of business whose 
presence in Japan is for the sole purpose of making 
money. Hence, while there is a general feeling of 
gladness that the end of all the last ten years’ un- 
certainty is at hand, there are also signs of im- 
patience at the delay of the Foreign Office, and of 
fears lest that delay be perchance prolonged until 
Great Britain is left altogether out of the sunning. 

Meanwhile the position of Englishmen in Japan 
is not a very agreeable one. None can help feel- 


Great Britain’s tardiness up ull a month ago, 
these can exist no longer. It is unpleasantly 


capital at her expense. 
recognized that her feet may well have been 


combination, she may 


before abandoning the policy that she had been 
chiefly instrumental in) maintaining. 


many’s recent action, England’s sustained dila- 
toriness is unintelligible. Germany is the Power 
which, before all others, the British Government 
must have desired to consult on this trealy ques- 
tion, and in concert with which they would wish 
toact. It is with Germany that England has 
i for years past in her treaty telations with 
apan, 


at the Conference opened in 1885. And it was Sir 
F. Plunkett and Baron Holleben who, at the crisis 
when negotiatjons lad reached an apparently hope- 
less deadlock, came to the rescue with a joint 
note offering terms that at the time were deemed 
remarkably liberal, Yet, despite these links and 
associations, itis now seen that the business of 
conferring with the European States has been 
managed in such a fashion that the very strongest 
of them all, the very one with which we had the 
closest ties on the subject, and which is at the 
same time our most formidable commercial rival 
in the Orient, has been suffered to pass over 
England’s head, and sign the umended treaty 
with Japan some weeks at least—it may prove 
to be some months—before her. That such 
an issne can only be due to the lethargy or per- 
functoriness of Downing-street is the inevitable 
conclusion. ‘This, at all events, is the way in 
which the situation is regarded by Englishmen 
here on the spot. It seeme probable that lan. 
cashire and Yorkshire and other centres interested 
in trade with Japan will take a similar view of the 
matter, and that they will not fall to make them- 
selves heard upon it unless something be done, 
and quickly done, to retrieve our waning position 
in this Empire. 


The following article appears in the leading 
columns of the UWanchester Guardian :— 

We believe that there are still some people left 
who regard Lord Salisbury as a Foreign Minister 
of the first order. Their faith has survived the 
rude shock given it by the proceedings of Ger- 


ing that whatever valid pleas may have existed for 


brought home to us that, by allowing Germany 
to anticipate her in the display of goodwill to 
Japan, England has laid herself open to criticisms 
which are none the less unpalatable because they 
are sometimes unjust, and has furnished her 
enemies with a very good opportunity for making 
It is, of course, fully 


hampered by the commanding weight of her inter- 
ests, and by the responsibilities of her position 
as the leading Western Power in the Orient. It 
is also understood that, inasmuch as she alone of 
the treaty Powers has made sacrifices in the past 
for the purpose of maintaining the principle of 
have felt bound, when 
America broke away from the league six months 
ago, to take counsel with her European colleagues 


Judged, 


however, by the circumstances anterior to Ger- 


It was with Germany’s Envoy that the 
last British Minister was instructed to cOoperate 
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many on the East Coast of Africa, and the losses, 
in business and in national credit, which those pro- 
ceedings have cost us at Zanzibar. We presume 
that the susperstition, for it is no Tess, will survive 
the detailed account which has just reached this 
country from Japan of the way in which Lord 
Salisbury has once more been duped, outwitted, 
and anticipated by Prince: Bismarck. 
mass of sober Englishmen who judge a statesman 
by results, and who do not make belief in his 
capacity a matter of almost religious conviction, 
will ask very seriously, and it may be even angrily, 
what Lord Salisbury has been about. 
excuse that can be made for him was made by the 


But the 


The one 


Yokio vorrespondent of The Times in a letter pub- 


lished nearly four months ago, and such an excuse 


is more humiliating than the most emphatic con- 


demnation, Speaking of the way in which Eng- 
land had been anticipated by the United States in 
the adoption of the only just and rational policy 


towards Japan, the correspondent asked, “ Why, 
then, at this all-important juncture should there be : 
set up between American liberality and British 
conservatism a contrast destined to sow seeds of 
ill-will in the hearts of many future generations of 
Japanese? The answer can be one only. It is 
the old story—perfunctoriness at the Foreign Office 
when interests of comparatively small moment are 
at stake. If Lord Salisbury had the leisure or 
the mood to look into the situation, a statesman 
of his high calibre would not hesitate for an 
instant.’ ‘There is the language of faith. While 
denouncing and deploring the imbecile policy which 
las been pursued of late in our dealings with 
Japan, the correspondent has no condemnation 
for a statesman of such high calibre as Lord Salis- 
bury. He has merely lacked the leisure or the 
mood to look into the situation. But why has 
he not had the leisure or the mood? Because 
Japan is not “high politics.” Because his Lord- 
ship’s attention is engrossed by matters which 
are of infinitely less importance to the permanent 
interests of his country. Because he has his eyes 
fixed on Constantinople and Bulgaria, where 
our interests are secondary, and because he 
is determined, as his speech at the Mansion 
House last Wednesday showed, to fight an- 
other Crimean War if he gets the opportunity. 
He has as good as promised Austria and Ger- 
many that, if he can bring it about, England 
shall once more pull the chestnuts out of the fire, 
and do their work and fight their battles for them. 
Naturally he has won the commendations from 
the Austrian and German press which are so dear 
to his Teutonic soul, and naturally also, while the 
ink of those effusions is still hardly dry, we learn 
that our excellent German ally has once more 
stolen a match upon us, and has seized the 
substance while we are left vainly prasping at 
the shadow. 


When regular commercial intercourse between 
Japan and Europe began some thirty years ago, 
it was natural and legitimate enough that Europe 
should treat the strange Asiatic State of which it 
knew so little as it has always treated Turkey. It 
insisted, that is to say, that European residents 
should enjoy the privileges of extra-territotiality, 
and should be tried only before European coutts. 
Europeans could reside only at certain fixed ports 
—the number now is seven,—and in those ports 
they lived under their own laws. By an abusive 
extension of the treaties each consulate became 
inviolable and sacrosanct, a portion of England or 
France or Germany in a foreign land, and was in 
some cases used as an asylum by the disreputable 
characters of whom there are always plenty in 
every Eastern seaport. Justice between a Japa- 
nese and a European could only be administered 
by Europeans. If a European nation had no 
consulate of its own there was no jurisdiction 
whatever by which one of its subjects could be 
tried, to means whatever by which a contract 
could be enforced against him. Meanwhile 
Japan entered on the extraordinary career with 
which all the world is familiar. It has to all 
intents and purposes entered the family of civilised 
nations, and to deny it the independence in its own 
house which is conceded without question to every 
teumpery South American State, has for years past 
been indefensible on any principle whatever. A 
gieat effurt was nade to shake off the incubus in 
1886, and Eugland then took up a sympathetic 
though not a very helpful or sensible attitude. 
The attempt, however, came to nothing in face of 
what is technically called the ‘ combination ” of 
the Powers. Ever since 1864 it has been the 
custom for the European Powers to present one 
front in Japanese affairs. As long as it was a ques- 
tion of overawing a semi-batbarous Power that at- 
Uitude was all very well, but it became simply a clog 
and a hindrance when the new world that bas been 
born before our eyes in Japan called emphatically 
for a new departure. It was impossible to set the 
seventeen Powers in motion at one and the same 
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time and negotiation after negotiation fell to the 
ground amid endless discussion, compromises, 
and delay. So things went on till last December. 
Then the Japanese determined to try another 
method. They determined to see if they could not 
negotiate with each of the Great Powers separately. 
They put forward their scheme, which included the 
restoration. of their commercial freedom (Japan a 
bound by treaty to the imposition of certain duties, 
and no others), the sacrifice, at first partial and ulti- 
mately complete, of extra-territoriality, and as more 
than a compensation, the opening out of the whole 
country without restriction to European settlement. 
The Minister of the United States was the first to 
be told of these proposals. In forty-eight hours 
he obtained the complete assent of the United 
States Government, and a new treaty was made 
between Japan and the United States which will 
open Japan to citizens of the fatter country in six 
months’ time. Mexico followed with a similar 
treaty on the 7th of last May. Then came Ger- 
many. On June 11 Prince Bismarck signed 
the new treaty with the Japanese Envoy at Berlin. 
In other words, Japan has to all intents and pur- 
poses smashed the combination into pieces, and 
the best thing for the Power which has hitherto 
initiated almost everything in Japan and which still 
holds the lion’s portion of the trade, is to put ils 
pride in its pocket and to do in August what it 
Ought to have done in December. 


Nothing but the most deplorable mismangement 
can have been responsible for such a fiasco. It 
may be that the Yokohama correspondent of the 
North China Herald is right in saying that ‘the 
German Chancellor has cleverly though selfishly 
stolen a march upon the British Foreign Office.” 
The situation apparently was that the Foreign 
Office, with its usual marvellous complaisance 
towards Prince Bismarck, practically undertook to 
do nothing without Germany. That was the Eng- 
lish attitude all through the negotiations of 1886. 
As usual, Prince Bismark availed himself of this 
touching trustfulness, but took care to promise no- 
thingin return, His mind was not, however, entirely 
taken up with Constantinople. He could attend 
to solid German interests as well as to high politics 
—a combination which, unfortunately, seems 
impossible to Lord Salisbury,—and naturally he 
_ very soon perceived the advantage which would 
accrue to German interests from the prompt and 
courteous acceptance of the Japanese demands. 
The old system was doomed ever since the United 
States withdrew from it. Japan had made it 
clear that she would put an end to it at any cost. 
Her new Constitution has been born this year. 
Next year her first Parliament will meet, and 
everyone who knew the facts was perfectly aware 
that Japanese statesmen were determined not 
to come before it without a settlement of the 
odious treaty question in their hands. Prince 
Bismarck has seen his opportunity and taken it. 
Bis dat qui citodat. We fear it will take a long 
time for England to undo the effects of the un- 
pardonable procrastination and incompetence of 
the Foreign Office. It will be remembered against 
us that in this work of justice and courtesy we were 
not the leaders, but the led. But we must make 
the best of a bad business, and the country will 
now expect to hear as soon as possible that our 
heaven-sent Foreign Minister has followed Ger- 
many’s example. 


CRICKET. 
—_—_—_—_ 


The match on Saturday, between sides chosen 
"by Messrs. Walkinshaw and Edwards, resulted in 
a win for the team captained by the latter by 29 
runs. Scores were small all round, Walkinshaw’s 
side being all out for 4g—including 10 extras—the 
best score (16) being made by Grant, while no 
less than five players were non-contributors. Ed- 
wards did the lion’s share of the bowling, and 
captured eight wickets.. Sixteen, also the highest 
score on the other side, were put together by the 
captain, Hughes and Moggridge also obtaining 
double figures. The game was concluded before 
five o’clock. The following are the scores :— 


Mr. Epwarps’ Ecrven. 
Mr, Kenny, b. Griffiths 
Mr. Hall, b. Pollard .... 
Mr. Grimble, run out . 
Mr. Huges, b. Pollard . 
Mr. Edwards, c. Craw 


Mr. Wacxinenaw’s Ecveven, 


Mr. Crawford, b. Edwards... 8 
Mr. Grant, b. Hall...........000 16 
Mr, Walkinshaw, b. Hall ... 3 
Mr. Griffiths, b. Edwards ... 0 
Mr. Burne, R.M., b. Edwards 2 


Mr. Howard, b. Edwards ... 1 b, Barton.....ccccccsceesersseree 16 
Mr. Barton, R.M.A., c, Grim- Mr. Adamson, c. Howard, b. 

ble, b. Edwards od Grant 8 

Mr. Tilden, b. Edwards o |} Mr. Hinton, run out. ° 

Mr. Pearson, not out.... o| Mr. Rubinson, b. Barton. 2 

Mr. Pollard, b. Edwards...... 0 | Mr. Moggridge, b. Griffith: ry 

Rev. Mr, Butcher, b. Edwards o | Mr. Hooper, not out . 6 

b.7,1b.3,n.b.1 , .10 | Mr. Archer, c. Pear: 

; Griffiths... 4 

Di Sy DD, 2 srsrccssecerereeee J 
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33] line of the Bund. 


SAILING RACE. 
i ieetaeteien ‘a -— +e 


The race of Saturday, sailed as it was in quite a 
gale of wind, proved an exceedingly exciting affair. 
During the forenoon a fresh southerly breeze 
sprang up, increasing in force about tiffin time with 
frequent and heavy squalls, which severely tried 
the smaller craft and even provided ticklish mo- 
ments for the larger boats. In view of the state of 
the weather it was found necessary, at the last mo- 
mentalmost, to change the course for the big yachts, 
but no alteration was made on that arranged for 
the D class, consisting of Za Belle and her canoe 


antagonists. The following were the entries :— 
Measurement HANDICAP ARBITRARY 
ror Recorp HanpicaP 
Points. For Prizss. 
A Crass. 
Maid Marion wiiccsccersoeessees STITT eT concn allows 
. B Crass, min, 
Daimyo wis eee ALLOWS woes ceeeeeeee cee 18 


Lady Louise. 20 

Molly Bawn . 30 

Princess Maud , ae 35 
D Crass. 

22 

$85 

45 


For the A, B, and D craft the course was 
laid down as round the Kanagawa Spit Buoy, 
the Lightship, Honmoku Buoy, and back round 
tho Lightship home a distance of 9} knots. A new 
course was eventually given, twice round the Light- 
ship, the Kanagawa Spit Buoy, the Bathing Barge, 
and finishing inside the Bathing Barge. ‘The A, 
B, and D boats sailed as one class for three prizes 
under arbitrary handicap and for record points 
under measurement handicap, and the C class for 
one prize under measurement handicap, the course 
for the latter being round the Spit Buoy, the Ronin 
moored off Kanagawa, and home. The chang- 
ing of the course led to delay, so that it was 2h. 
18m. before the preliminary gun was fired. Five 
minutes later the yachts were going for the line. 
Molly Bawn was first across, a few seconds after 
the second gun went; Lady Louise, with Prin- 
cess Maud who had big Daimyo close under her 
lee, next. Exchange followed, and then Maid 
Marion, with La Belle last. Queenie, a long way 
off crossed some twenty minutes later. Exchange 
chose to hang up to windward of the rest, afraid 
no doubt of the flood tide, but Molly Bawn, though 
the most leeward of all, did not have any dif- 
ficulty in weathering the Lightship. The sea, 
however, told severely on the smaller craft, 
Princess Maud especially falling astern. At 2h. 
36m. 5s. Afaid Marion jibed for the Lightship 
and squared away ata great pace for the Spit 
Buoy. Forty-five seconds later Daimyo was round ; 
Exchange, Molly, and Lady Loutse followed at 
short intervals, the Princess being already over a 
couple of minutes to the bad. All of course carried 
close-reefed mainsail with jib and foresail barring 
Molly, which at first tried only mainsail and jib 
but soon had to set foresail also, and Exchange 
carried, jib till near the close when that canvas 
became useless. The squalls came frequent and 
heavy, furnishing weather which rejoiced the heart 
of Datmyo's owner, as that craft, with the foam 
rushing away along her lee rails, tore on in the 
wake of the Maid. ‘The latter soon reeled off the 
distance to the Kanagawa Spit, increasing her 
lead on Datmyo to a couple of minutes at the red 
buoy, which she rounded at 2h. 50m. 30sec, haul- 
ing up immediately on the port tack. Daimyo, 
Now a minute ahead of Afolly, was hardly showing 
up as well as expected; Lady Loutse was only 
twelve seconds astern of the Doctor, and as 
Captain Owston put his helm down at the mark, 
Exchange’s bowsprit almost touched his main 
boom. The Princess was five minutes astern 
of Exchange. Molly, sailing full, had to go about 
to weather a vessel on her lee bow, and Lady Louise 
on port tack had no recourse but to stay also; but 
when the former a minute later -resumed her 
course Lady Loutse promptly followed suit. Ex- 
change, to windward of the latter, was able to 
cross Molly’s bows. Going well in, the Maid 


g| lost the wind a little and immediately went about 


and stood up for the barge parallel with the 
In this stage of the race on- 
lookers saw the big cutter under quite interesting 
conditions. With topmast, on deck she looked 
well fitted to withstand the heavy squalls that 
chased one another out from the land and drove 
spray over the cutter as she heeled over to their 
attacks, The wind lightened a little, however, as 
she approached the Barge, and passing inside the 
weather mark boat again eased sheets for the Light- 
ship. Daimyo came next, with a long lead on Ex- 


change, which in turn had drawn ahead of Afolly 
and Lady Louise. The trip to the Lightship and 
down to the Spit was pretty much thesameas before, 
Maid Marion and Daimyo increasing their leads 
of the rest; Exchange only maintaining her 
position with great tenacity almost to the end. 
Indeed, this craft’s performance was quite wonder- 
ful; a fair weather boat, she held on with the seas 
surging over the combings of her cockpit in a 
fashion that seemed to threaten swamping every 
moment. As it was the pumps were kept going 
pretly freely the whole time. Princess Maud, hav- 
ing taken in her jib on the beat up from the Spit 
Buoy, got half way to the Lightship on the second 
round, but, full of water, had to give up and head 
for home. With the exception of Lady Louise 
which had to make a short board, all were able to 
fetch the barge on the second tack from the Spit 
Buoy, and as it was impossible to ascertain how 
the handicaps would stand, the course having been 
altered, they got even-handed justice, each craft 
being treated as a possible winner and receiving a 
salute from the Club cannon. 

As for the smaller craft they went round their 
course pluckily. La Belle had to let go her halliards 
twice to prevent unpleasantness, and Queenie, 
sailed no less skilfully, gained so materially on the 
former that had they started together things in all 
probability would have resulted differently. Queenie, 
however, was disqualified because of having landed 
gear after the first gun. 

It was agreed on all sides that the decision to 
aller the course for the long distance yachts was 
amost wise one. A very heavy sea was running 
at the Lightship, which furnished some idea of the 
state of affairs on the Honmoku Spit; and the 
race, while exciting enough as it was sailed, was 
infinitely safer than the course arranged. It was 
decided after the race that as the distance of the 
new course was practically as the orginal one the 
handicaps should not be altered. 

Mr. Beart was officer of the day, being again 


provided with Captain Martin’s fine launch. ‘Che 
following are the times :-— 
Licntsuip. Spit. Barros. Licutsute. 
H.M.S. H.M.8. 
Maid Marion 2.50.50 3.07.30 
Daimyo.. 2.53.00 3210.40 
Lady Lou 2.54.12 $17.30 
Molly Baws 2.54.00 3.16.50 
Princess Maud 2.§9.30 3-22.08 
Exchange .. 2.54.18 3.16.10 
La Belle .,... = = 
ARBITRARY 
Hanpicap, Correctep 
Prizes. Tine. 
M.S. H.M.8. 
Maid Marion allows 3-53-48 
i 18 $-44.16 
20 $-$6.00 
20 5-54-55 
22 sresee 3-80.50 
» allows .,.... 4.03.40 
BX] seeves 406.43 
DGIMYO vocssecsreee 1) Exchange .......00 2 2 Maid Marion cece $ ; 
Recorp Points. 
Maid Marion. Daimyo . 
Exchange . apoints. 14 pelle "} a pointes 
Mol eeeverevenesenece point. 


LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
——__—_ 


[Reurer “Spgciat” ro “ JAPAN Maiz.”} 


London, September zoth. 
The dock labourers and lightermen have re- 
fused to work with the emergency men, and, as 
the Dock Directors have retained the latter, the 
former have again struck work. There is now 
constant fighting between the two parties, and 
increased police protection has been requested. 


London, September 21st. 
H.B.M. gunboat Zz/y has foundered off New- 
foundland. Seven of the crew were drowned. 
[The Lily was a second-class screw gun-vessel of 720 tons and 
830 horse-power, on the North America and West Indies 
Station. She was recommissioned at Bermuda on January 
18th, 1888, by Commander Gerald W. Russell.—Ep, 7.M.] 
London, September 24th. 
At the elections in France the clergy are sup- 
porting Boulangism, and four Boulangists have 
been elected in Paris. General Boulanger has 
been elected for Montmartre, but a second 
ballot is necessary. 
London, September 22nd. 
A convention has been signed between Eng- 
land and Italy for the suppression of the slave 
traffic in which it is agreed that slavers shall be 
treated as pirates. 
Negotiations are proceeding for an offensive 
and defensive alliance between Montenegro and 
Servia. 
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LATEST SHIPPING. 
a 
ARRIVALS. 


Natal, French steamer, 4,038, Such, 20th Sep- 
tember,—Shanghai 15th and Kobe 19th Sep- 
tember, General. — Messageries Maritimes 
Co. 

Satkio Maru, Japanese steamer, 2,240, Conner, 
2oth September,—Shanghai vid Kobe roth 
September, General.— Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

St. Nicholas, American ship, 1,723, F. Carver, 
2oth September,—New York arst April, Oil 
and General.—China andJapan Trading Co. 

Cordelia, (10), corvette, Captain H. ‘f. Grenfell, 
21st September,—Hakodate 17th September. 

Conquest (14), corvette, Captain W. H. Hender- 
son, 21st September,—Hakodate 17th Sep- 
tember. 

Hyacinth (8), cruiser, Captain R. W. Craigie, 
a2tst September,—Hakodate 17th September. 

Leander (10), cruiser, Captain Burgess \Vatson, 
2ist September,— Hakodate 17th September, 

Linnet (5), gunboat, Commander W. H. Mar- 
rack, 21st September,—Hakodate 17th Sep- 
tember. 

Satellite (8), corvette, Captain T. W. P. Nesham, 
21st September,—Hakodate 17th September. 

Severn (12), cruiser, Captain W. H. Hall, 2tst 
September,—Hakodate 17th September. 

Swift (2), double-screw gun-vessel, Commander 
Hon, R. Bingham, 21st September,—Hako- 
date 17th September. ’ 

Wanderer (3), composite sloop, Commander G. 
A. Giffard, 21st September,—Hakodate 17th 
September. 

Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,359, Haswell, 
22nd September,—Kobe 21st!September, Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Niobe, German steamer, German steamer, 1,666, 
Plaff, 22nd September,— Hongkong 14th Sep- 
tember, General.—Simon, Evers & Co. 

Parthia, British steamer, 2,035, Wallace, 22nd 
September,—Vancouver, B.C., 6th Septem- 
ber, Mails and General.—C. P. M. S.S. Co. 

Verona, British steamer, 1,878, F. Speck, 22nd 
September,—Hongkong 13th September, via 
Nar hee and Kobe, General.—P. & O. S. 

. Co. 

Wyvern, British steamer, 1,107, Brotherton, 24th 
September,—Otaru 20th September, Coal.— 
Japanese. 

City of Peking, American steamer, 5,079, J. M. 

avarly, 25th September,—Hongkong rgth 
Mails and General.—P. M.S.S. Co. 

Rose, British schooner, 37, LL. Gierow, 25th Sep- 
tember,—North Pacific 16th September, 500 
Seal skins.—R. Clark. 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, Christensen, 
26th September,—Kobe 25th September, Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Yagami Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,182, Kender- 
dine, 26th September,—-Hakodate 16th Sep- 
tember, General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Yetchu Maru, Japanese steamer, 684, McCullum, 
27th September,—Kobe 26th September, Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen [aisha. 


DEPARTURES. 

Glenshiel, British steamer, 1,850, R. Hay, 20th 
September,—Kobe, General.—Jardine, Ma- 
theson & Co. 

City % ‘Sydney, American steamer, 3,046, D. E. 


riele, 20th September,—Hongkong, Mails 


and General.—P. M. S.S. Co. 

Tiverton, British’steamer, 1,743, Whitehead, 20th 
‘September,—Kobe, General._—Samuel Sa- 
muel & Co. : 

Belgic, British steamer, 4,211, W. H. Walker, 
21st September,—San Francisco, Mails and 
General.—O. & O. S.S. Co. 

Gaw Quan Sia, British steamer, 1,407, Hartis, 
22nd September,—Kobe, General.—Samuel 
Samuel & Co. 

Wm, le Lacheur, British bark, 573, Warner, 22nd 
September,—Newchwang, Ballast.—Captain. 

Therese, German bark, 390, Maller, 22nd Septem- 
ber,—Newchwang, Ballast.—Captain. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese stéamer, 1,160, Ekstrand, 
23rd September,— Kobe, Mails and General. 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Parthia, British steamer, 2,035, Wallace, 23rd 
September,—Shanghai, General.—C. P. M. 
S.S. Co. 

Saikio Maru, Japanese steamer, 2,240, G. W. Con- 
ner, 24th September,—Shanghai and_ ports, 
Mails and General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,359, Haswell, 
25th September,—Kobe, Mails and General. 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Carrew, 
25th September,—Kobe, General.— Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 


. 


Toyoshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 596, Kasuga, 


Kobe :—Mr. and Mrs. Klobukowski and servant, 
Mr. Vinals, Mr. Bosshard, Mr. Murata, Mr. Mar- 
tinoff, Miss Kalisch, Mr. Wong and two servants, 
Mr. Greenberg, Mr. Guyot, Mrs. Zedlius, Mr. 
Gwyer, and Mr. and Mrs. Machaffie in cabin. 


hai and ports:—Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Muirhead, 
Mrs. Percival, Mr. and Mrs. Abe, Mrs. Ito, Miss 
Yoshioka, Rev. John McKim, Rev. Y.S. Tyng, 
Messrs. Kubota, S. Akui, Namba, Fukuhara, S. 
Kagawa, Haruta, K. Kagawa, and B. Yejinva 
in cabin; 
Oda, K. Goto, Okahashi, Haruta, and Fukai in 
second class; and 151 passengers in steerage. 


B.C. :—Rev. and Mrs. 
Gillespie, Mrs. Goodrich, Rev. A. Lloyd, Mr. and 
Mrs. Brearley, Miss A. Wilson, Mr. and Mr. 
Smalley, Mr. and Mrs. Kinder, Mr. Mano, Mrs. 
A. L. Duff, Mr. C. Bernard, Mr. Matoya, 
Shumumona, Mrs. Denison, 3 children and maid, 
Miss M. N. 
Miss M. Radford in cabin. 
C. Higgins, Rev. G. Owen, and Mr. BE. Gardner 
in cabin, 
For Amoy: Mr. F. R. Martin in cabin; Messrs. 
M. Tencheya, Grobe, Engler, and Abraham in 
second class ; and 113 Chinese and 1 European 
in steerage. . 


vid Nagasaki and Kobe :—Messrs. J 
G. D. Scott, 


25th September,— Hakodate, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 


PASSENGERS. 


ARRIVED, 
Per Frénch steamer Natal, from Shanghai via 


Per Japanese steamer Saikio Maru, from Shang- 


Messrs. Yoshida, Murao, Sannoke, 


Per British steamer Parthia, from Vancouver, 


H. Pedley, Miss M. 


Jewell, Mr. and Mrs. Evans, and 
For Shanghai: Mr. 


For Hongkong: Mr. Ewens in cabin. 


Per British steamer Verona, from Hongkong 
- B. Scott, 
C. Hunter, Hoffman, J. King, 
Kederdina, and two Japanese in cabin. 

Per American steamer City of Peking, from 
Hongkong :—Mr. C. P. Landon in cabin, and H. 
Dela in steerage. For San Francisco: Rev. and 
Mrs. H. M. Oldham in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Niigata Maru, from 
Kobe :—Mr. and Mrs. Hardnen, and Miss M. 
Howard in cabin, and-16 passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Om: Maru, from Kobe: — 
Major K. Iseji, Mrs. K. Senzaki, Mrs. Y. Yama- 
nouchi, Miss T. Ono, Messrs. T. Whitehead, C. 
B. Allen, H. R. Hoxton, ‘I’. Yokoyama, M. Robin, 
K. Maruoka, T. Nishimura, K. Hiro-oka, H. 
Hagiwara, S. Hori, S. Katsushima, H. Takeno- 
uchi, G. Omura, B. Kamei, and ‘I. Eshima in 
cabin, and 125 passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer 7akasago Maru, from 
Yokkaichi :—6 passengers in second class, and 75 
in steerage. 

DEPARTED. 


Per British steamer Belgic, for San Francisco :— 


Mr. and Mrs. Armstrong child, and servant, Mrs. 
Craster, Mr. J. H. Osmund, Mr. C. T. Tyler, Mr. 
H.C. Lathrop, Dr. W. L. Chapman, Mr. and 
Mrs. Chase, Mr. F.’Branciard, Mise M. J. Elliott, 
Dr. and Mrs. Scudder, Mr. C. Alberts, Mr. G. 
Kehrer, Mr. A. Guicciardi, Mr. L. C. ‘Trent, 
Mr. S. Mayers, Dr. and Mrs. Scudder, Miss 
Scudder, Mr. and Mrs. C. E. Gumand, Miss A. 
M. Bacon, child, and native servant, Mr. and 
Mrs. H. J. Hunt, Mr. J. Smith, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Li Po Tai in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Naguto Maru, for Kobe: 
—Mrs. M. Misaki, Messrs. H. Robertson, Mor- 
rison, Jones, Thomson, C. B. Allen, M. Onaka, 
Y. Hiramatsu, S. Nishimura in cabin; Mr. and 
Mrs. N. Osada, Messrs. C. Imamura, Z. Goto, 
K. Nakamura, Y. Hirai, K. Baba, and S. Uchida 
in second class, and 115 passetigers in steerage. 

Per qrpanere steamer Satkio Afaru, for Shang- 
hai and ports:—Miss E. Hellyer, Miss C. Boone, 
Miss Carter, Miss Hogg, Miss Braxton Hicks, 
Mrs. Kobayashi, Rev. J. C. McKinn, Messrs. J. 
H. Leonard, A. Barman, T. W. Hellyer, Oka- 
moto, Purdow, Teraoka, ‘Takei, Mayeda, Oka, 
Saisho, Nakahara, Maira, S. Kawasaki, Yoshi- 
zawa, Nakano, and Inamoto in cabin; Miss Sakai, 
Miss Iwase, Miss T. Iwase, Mrs. Ito, Messrs. Loh 
Ki Kong, Takatani, Kabayashi, Kayets Oki, 
Oyaina, Aohi, Nishi, and Matsumoto in second 
class, and 157 passengers in steerage. 

er Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, for Kobe: 


—Mr. and Mr. J. D. Bunkers, Rev. and Mrs. 


Geo. Allchin and three children, Mr. and Mrs, 


Johnstone, Mrs. G. Sharp, Mrs, H. Sharp, Mr. 


and Mrs. F. Brady, Mr. and Mrs. K. Yamaguchi, 
Mrs. H. Nakamura and two children, Messrs. 
Forbes, Kline, I. Naguro, S. Fukuda, H. Hirao, 
U. Hasegawa, S. Kawakami, C. Miyamoto, H. 


Tamate, C. Inouye, ¥Y. Hashimoto, T. Hashizume, 


M. Matsuoka, S. Fujita, and N. Sasaki in cabin ; 
Mr. Todd, and 25 passengers in second class, and 


122 passengers in steerage. 


vid Nagasaki and Kobe :—2,788 packages 
3,274 packages General.merchandise; total 6,062 


17,069 packages. 


tain 
tember at noon and passed: Oo-shima at 9 p.m.; 
had fresh breeze from N.E. and rain throughout 
the night. 


CARGOES. 


Per British steamer Verona, from Hongkong, 
ugar, 


Per Japanese steamer Saikio Maru, for Shang- 


hai and ports :—Treasure, $212,592.00. 


REPORTS. 


- The British steamer Parthia reports :—Left 
Vancouver, B.C. the 6th September, at 3.15 p.m.; 
discharged pilot same date at Victoria; ex- 
perienced strong S.W. and N.W. winds ard head 
sea throughout. Encountered heavyigale the 12th, 
ship being hove to for 8} hours. Crossed meridian 
the 14th September in latitude 50 ‘north. 
at Yokohama the 22nd September. 


Arrived 


The American steamer City of Peking, Captain 


Cavaily, reports:—Left Hongkong the 19th Sep- 
tember, at 1.02 p.m.; had pleasant weather, 
smooth sea, and light airs to Yoko Island; thence 
to port fresh north-easterly winds and head sea, 
with rainy weather. 
25th September, at 3.55 a.m. 
hours, 29 minutes. 


Arrived at Yokohama the 
Time, 5 days, 13 


ANS Jape steamer Wakanoura Maru, Cap- 
alter, reports:—Left Kobe the 23rd Sep- 


Passed Rock Island the 24th, at I 
p.m.; had fresh breeze from N.E. and cloud 
weather to port. Arrived at Yokohama the oath 


September, at 7.45 p.m. 


‘The Japanese steamer Viigata Afaru, Captain 
Carrew, reports :—Left Kobe the 24th September, 
at 5.30 a.m.; had light to fresh easterly winds, 
with overcast weather and heavy swell from the 
eastward throughout the passage. Arrived at 
Yokohama the 25th September at I p.m. 

The Japanese steamer Omit Maru, Captain 
Christensen, reports :—Left Kobe the 25th Sep- 
tember, at 0.15 p.m.; had light variable winds 
and cloudy weather to Cape Hino, when fresh 
north-easlerly winds set in, with thick weather till 
off Omaisaki, and had weather cleared. Rounded 
Rock Island at 11.50 a.m., with fresh head winds 
to Sagami. Arrived at Yokohama the 26th Sep- 
tember, at 6 p.m. 

The Japanese steamer 7ekasago Afaru, Captain 
Hussey, reports :—Left Yokkaichi the 251 Sep- 
tember, at 4.50 p.m.; had strong N.E. and 
easterly winds, with rough sea to Omaisaki; thence 
to port fresh to strong north-easterly winds, with 
rough sea and rainy weather. Arrived at Yoko- 
hama the 26th September at 0.30 p.m. 


LATEST COMMERCIAL. 
a 
IMPORTS. 

The position of the Yarn market remains un- 
changed. The business done in both English 
and Bombay spinnings has been very meagre. In 
Shirtings a fair business has been done in good 
qualities at about former quotations, but common 
makes and T. Cloths remain neglected. Woollens 
very quiet. 

Yarwns.—-Sales for the week amount to 500 
bales English and 110 Bombays. 

SHIRTINGS.—15,000 pieces. 

ITALIANS.—250 pieces. 

COTTON YARNS, 


Pmmietcae, 


Nos. 16/24, Ordinary .........ccesceseesseeee $29. to 30 

Nos. 16/24, Madinne sc . eae to eee 
Nos. 16/24, Good to Best. 32.25 to 33.00 
Nos. 16/24, Reverse ....... 33.00 to 34.00 
Nos. 28/32, Ordinary... 32.50 to 33.25 
Nos. 23,32, Medium ....... sesseee 33.25 to 34.50 
Nos. 28:32, Goad to Best... 94-50 €0 35.75 
Nos. 38/42, Medium to Best ............ 37-00 to qo 25 
No. 328, [wo-fold 0 cccce ceeceeseereeee 96-60 to 38 25 
No. 428, ‘lwo-fold 39-00 to 43.50 
No. 20s, Bombay 28.00 to 29.50 
No. 16s, Bombay 27.00 to 28.25 
Nos. t0/+4, Bomba 23.50 to 25.50 


COTTON PIKCK GOODS, 
eat pipe, 


Cuey Shirtings—84 th, 384 yds. 3yinches $1.75 to 2.254 

rene Shictings—oth, 384 yds. 45 inches aa to 3 

I. Cloth—71b, 24 yards, 32 inches ...... 

Indigo Shictings—r2 yards, q4inches... 

Prints—Assorted, 24 yards, 30 inches... 

Cotton—Italians and Satteeus Blac, 32 
inches .... 


2.30 
Pha Vaae, 
007 to O.04 


Vutkey Reds—12 to 24th, 24 yards, 30 pun ertee, 
SUCHE eter eeererereerteeee 110 to 2 40 
aces yeiles—al to 31b, 24 yards, 30 
C  UNCHES eee ccecee cee cteeeeesseeeeee 8 45 to 
Harkey, Reds—3} lo 41h, 24 yards, 30 a 
WNCHES eee cee eeeeteseceeeeteseees 2.00 lo 2.30 
Velvets—Black, 35 yards, azinches ... 475 to ee 
Victoria Lawns, 12 yards, 42-3 inches... 0.60 to 0.72 
Vaffachelas, 12 yards, 43inches 1.35 to 2.25 


= 
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WOOLLIENS, 


§u 

Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches best 0.274 to 3 sal 
Italian Cloth, 30 

Mediumm..........0.... 0.223 to 264 
Italian Cloth, 30 ya 

Common .... 0.18 to 224 
Mousseline de I 

Ztinches ... Oty tu 0.16h 
Cloths— Pilots, 54 @ 56 inches 0.30 to 0.45 
Cloths— Presidents, 54 @ 56 inches 0.50 to 0.60 
Cloths—Union, 54 @ 46 inches 0.35 lo 0.60 
Rlankets—Scarl 

per hh... 9.33 to 0 38 


METALS, 


Rather more inclination for business among 
dealers, especially for Bar Iron, but the improve- 
ment in prices is very small. ForWire Nails buyers 
improve their offers very slowly indeed, not rais- 
ing them above 2} cents for good assortments, 
Everything else very quiet. 


ren recue, 
Flat Wars, q inch ....cceececcesssecssene $3.00 to 3.05 
Flat Bars, b inch... ccc + 3.10 to 3.15, 
Round and square up to ¥ inch 2.95 to 3.15 
Nailrod, assorted...... 0... cesses 2.90 to 3.00 
Nailrod, small size .. + 3.10 to 3.20 
Iron Plates, assorted .. 3-30 to 3.60 
Sheet Iron.............05 3.80 to 4-20 
Galvanized Iron sheets . 6.80 to 7.00 
Wire Nails, assorted .. 4.30 to §.10 
Tin Plates, per box .. §.00 to §.30 
Pig Iron, No. 3 .......0 1.50 to 1.55 


KEROSENE. 

Since the arrivel of the St. Nicholas a week ago 
with 63,000 cases Comet, there have been no fresh 
supplies. No new sales to advise. Quotations 
unchanged, tone healthy, interior markets said to 
be faily good. Importers would like to raise 
prices a bit, but dealers appear quite content with 
present values. 


QUOTATIONS. 
Chest tic. ccadsvvessassce sauces toessiboiiess eed Nom. 
Comet se sesere $1.95 Lo 2.00 
Devoe ..... ‘Nom. 1.90 to 1.95 
Russian... 1.874 to 1.924 


SUGAR, 

With a limited supply of Takao Brown on offer 
prices have taken an upward course, and sales of 
all’ kinds have been small, particularly White 
Refined, which have been sold to the extent 
of 1,050-piculs only at the following prices :—4o0 
piculs at $9.15, 500 piculs at $8.60, and 150 piculs 
at $6.05 per picul. Of T'akao only 2,200 piculs at ; 
$4.52 to $4.55 per picul. Of Taiwanfoo a parcel 
of 3,850 piculs fetched $4.15 per picul; miscel- 
laneous brands of Chinese Brown were sold as 
follows: Pentama goo piculs at $3.45 and 1,500 
piculs of inferior at $3.55 per picul. The market 
remains unchanged for other kinds. 


PBeM ric, 
White Refined 0.0... eee ces $6.50 09.35 
Manila 4.20 to 4.40 
Taiwanfoo 4.00 to 4.15 
Pentama. 7 to 3.45 
Namiida to 3.20 
Cake ....... to 4.10 
Brown Takao to 4.55 


EXPORTS. 


RAW SILK. 

Our last issue was of the 2oth instant, since 
which date settlements in this market have been 
2,141 piculs, divided thus:—Hanks 197 piculs, 
Filatures 892 piculs, Re-reels 745 piculs, Kakeda 
195 piculs, and Oshu 112 piculs. Direct shipments 
have been 64 bales, making the total export busi- 
ness for the week equal to 2,200 piculs. 

The “flurry’’ noticed in our last was soon re- 
sumed: it began to increase; and holders then 
abandoned their current altitude, putting prices 
up about $30 above the rates quoted a week ago. 
This action on their part has checked the ardour 
of buyers: and the settlements for the last day or 
two have dwindled to very small proportions. ‘The 
movement of the last ten days appears to have 
been chiefly speculative; the result of the French 
elections, and consequent settled political outlook 
in that country, have -apparently given buyers 
confidence. It is undoubtedly true that the Lyons 
market has improved somewhat, but not to such 
an extent as will warrant present quotations here. 
Unless there be some further unexpected improve- 
ment in foreign marts we look for a recoil from 
the present high values here. True our stock 
is low, but arrivals are fair, and with a cessa- 
tion of the heavy buying we shall undoubtedly 
see a greater accumulation of silk here. An in- 
crease in the Stock list is already noticeable 
during the last two days. 

‘There has been only one shipping opportunity 
during the interval, the American mail steamer 
Belgic on the 2tst instant, carrying 1,005 bales for 
the New York trade. The present export figures 
are therefore 9,728 piculs against 8,176 piculs last 
year, and 8,010 piculs at same date in 1887. 

Hanks.—A fair amount of business has been 


equalled in volume that done in Frlatures. 
closing holders have stopped all business by asking 
$660 for No. 1 Foshu soits such as Five Girl, 


day last 


at $585). Other grades are advanced also, but 
not so much as the better qualities. 


nothing doing now, and values must be considered 
as nominal. 


of the week, nothing since then. 
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done in these, and lately a few small purchases | $110, 


have been made at top rates, viz. :—Shinshu 
mare $575, Foshu Shimonita $570, something like 
15 per cent. above prices current this day last year. 


Filatures.—A heavy settlement herein, fine sizes 
having the call. A parcel Utsunomiya was booked 
at $7624, and several lines good No. 1 have been 
done at from $720 to $735. In full sizes the most 
notable sale is a parcel of Tatyosha at $705; Kai- 
meisha and similar brands are held for $690. 
It seems that many filateurs have recently turned 
their attention to reeling fine sizes to the neglect 
of silks running 13/15, 14/16 deniers. It is not 
improbable that we may presently see some dearth 
of good silks suitable for America, with a plethora 


of those destined for the use of manufacturers in 


Europe. 


Re-veels——The buying in this class has nearly 
At 


Tortoise, Kanrakusha, and equal thereto (on this 
year business was done in Fivs Girl chop 


Kakeda.—Prices here are also up; but there is 


Oshu.—Some business done at the beginning 


QUOTATIONS.—NEW SILK. 


Ifanks—No. ; _- 
Hanks—No. $575 to 580 
Hanks—No. 2 (Joshu) .... . §65 to 570 
Hanks—No. 24 (Shinshu) . + §60 to 565 
Hanks—No, 24 (Joshu) . . §40 to 550 
Hanks—No .24 to3 .... « 530 to 535 
Hanks—No. 3)... . 520 to 525 
© Hanks—No. 3h vcccceccccsesseseeeee « 500 to Sto 
Filatures—LExtra 10/12 deniers ... . 760 to 765 
Filatures—Extra 13/15 deniers ... - 700 to 710 
lilatures—No. 1, 10/13 deniers ..... + 720 to 735 
Filatures—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers . 680 to 690 
Filatures—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 deniers . 660 to 670 
Filatures—No. 2, 10/35 deniers . 680 to 690 
Filatures—No., 2, 14/18 deniers‘... sa. 640 to 650 
Wilatures—-No. 3, 14/20 deniers ++ 620 to 630 
Re-reels—Extra .........cccccsecceeesseseees + 710 to 720 
Re-reels— (Shinshu & Oshu) Best No.1 - 670 to 680 
Re-reels—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers ... 650 to 660 
Re-reels—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 deniers 630 to 640 
Re-reels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers ......... 610 to 620 
Re-reels—No. 2}, 14/18 deniers. 600 to 605 
Re-reels—No. 3, 14/20 deniers . 580 to 590 
Kakedas—Extra 670 to 680 
Kakedas—No.1 ... 650 to 660 
Kakedas—No. 14 ... 630 to 640 
Kakedas—No., 2 610 to 620 
Kakedas—No. 24 590 to 600 
Kakedas—No, 3...... . §70 to 580 
Kakedas—No. 34 - §60 to 565 
Kakedas—No. 4... - §50 to 555 
Oshu Sendai—No. 24 .. + 560 to 570 
Hamatsuki—No. 1, 2... + 550 to 560 
Hamatsuki—No. 3, 4 + 530 to 540 
Sodaim-No. 2h oo. cccececccecseccesascee ees senses penage - 


Export Raw Silk ‘Tables to 27th Sept., 1889 :— 


Season 1849 90. 1888-89. 1887-88. 

Bacas. Baas. Bares, 

Marope cccccccccseseeeees 49764 3,715 —.- 35563 
America oo... eee 49845 45356 4,283 
: Bales 9,609 8,071 7,846 

Votal ...... f Piculs $728 8,176 8,010 
Settlements andDirect vICULS, recucse, vICULE, 
Export from ist July } 13,300 7,950 8,050 
Stock, 27th Sept......... 4,500 10,400 11,300 
Available supplies to date 17,8v0 18,350 19,530 


WASTE SILK. 


The Settlements in this branch are noted as 539 
piculs, divided thus :—Pierced Cocoons 93 piculs, 
Noshitto 185 piculs, Ktbiso 261 piculs. 

Demand has fallen light, and buyers are further 
discouraged from operating by the firm attitude 
of holders, These latter have advanced quotations 
all round in sympathy with the Raw side of the 
market, and insist that prices up country are 
much dearer than they were. There seems to be 
no corresponding advance in Europe, and shippers 
are not able to execute orders at the limits sent 
out from home. 

There has been no export during the week ; the 
figures therefore remain as 2,879 piculs to date 
against 1,913 last year and 2,224 at same date in 
1887. 

Pierced Cocoons.—The principal trade for the 
present season is over. Balance of stock is mostly 
common and medium kinds, thin and poor, 50 to 
60 bu. . 

Noshi.—Some few transactions in Hachioj? at 
from $135 to $110 according to quality. Nothing 
fresh done in Filatuves or Oshu. 


Kibiso.—Some fair lines entered at $114 and 


299 


but further transactions are stopped by the 


Shi-|high prices which holders now ask. ny has 


been done at $65 and ordinary Foshu at 


QUOTATIONS.—NEW WASTE. 


Pierced Cucouns—Good to Best...............$100 to mg 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Best............ + 140 to 145 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Good ... + 130 to 135 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Medium ... + 120 to 125 
Noshi-ito—Oshiu, Good to Best + 125 to 137$ 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Best. ......... _- 


374- 


Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Good ... _ 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Medium...... bts _ 
Noshi-ito—Bushu, Good to Best » 120 to 135 
Nosbritenoane Best .. - 
Noshi-ito—Joshu, Good . 875 
Noshi-ito—joshu, Ordinary . - Soto 82b 
Kibiso—Filature, Best selected . + 11§ to 120 
Kibiso—Filature, Seconds ....... - toy tot10 
Kibiso—Oshu, Good to Best . + 80to go 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Best........ - 7oto 80 
Kibiso~Shinshu, Seconds .. 55 to 60 
Kibiso—Joshu, Good to Fair.......... 45to 50 
Kibiso—Joshu, Middling te Common 35 to 40 
Kibiso—Uachoji, Good ...........060.5 qo 45 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Medium to Low 30 to 35 
Kibisu—Neri, Good to Common ad 


Mawata—Guod to Best ........... 5 tease 190 CO 210 


Export Table Waste Silleto 27th Sept., 1889 == 


Seasun 1889-90. 1888-89, 1889-88, 
Picuts. Picuts. Picuts. 

Waste Silk... eee 25413 1,903 2,225 
Pierced Cocoons ..,....... 4 Io. 3 
2,879 1,913 2,224 

Settlementsand Direct 9 "'C"': eICUSE: aad 
Export from ist July 6,000 2,400 3,900 
Stock, 27th September... 9,800 9,600 10,100 
Available supplies todate 15,800 12,000 14,000 


Exchange Nas risen with the strong demand for 


dollars, and rates are now quoted as follows :— 


LonpDon, 4 m/s. Credits, 3/2; Documents 3/2}; 


6 m/s. Credits, 3/23; Documents 3/23; New 


York, 30 d/s. U.S.G., $762; 4 m/s. U.S.G,, 


$774; Paris, 4 m/s., fcs. 3.99; 6 m/s. fcs. 4.01. 


Estimated Silk Stock, 27th September, 1889 :— 


Raw, PICULS,. Waste. PICULS, 
Hanks...... «es 750} Cocoons ... « 330 
Filatures » 1,670 | Noshi-ito 3,870 
Re-reels ... - 1,038 | Kibiso ... 5,487 
Kakeda 616 | Mawata + 103 
Oshu ......... vane 424] Sundries .............. 10 
Taysaam Kinds.,.... 2 


Totai piculs ...... 4,500! ‘Yotal piculs ...... 9,800 


: TEA. 

A fairly good business has been done during the 
past seven days, amounting to 3,115 piculs of 
various grades :—Common 480 piculs, Good Com- 
mon 225 piculs, Medium 460 piculs, Good Medium 
500 piculs, Fine 860 piculs, Finest 65 piculs, 
Choice 240 piculs, Choicest 180 piculs, and Extra 
Choicest roo piculs. The above sales make the 
total settlements 170,275 piculs for the season, as 
compared with 163,255 piculs in 1888 at the same 
date. Stocks on offer have dwindled down to 
3,000 piculs of rather poor assortment. ‘ea ship- 
ments from Japan since last issue are 316,126 Ibs. 
for New York and 44,271 Ibs., total 360,397 lbs., 
from Kobe per Albany. The bark Dunstaffnage 
sailed on the 17th inst. with 62,091 Ibs. for San 
Francisco. The Belgic sailed on the 2tst inst. with 
15,808 Ibs. for New York, 52,748 Ibs. for Chicago, 
21,183 lbs. for Canada, and 57,385 Ibs. for Cali- 
fornia; total 147,124 Ibs. from Kobe. From 
this port the same steamer took 55,114Ibs. for 
New York, 93,259 lbs. for Chicago, 26,450 lbs. for 
Canada, and 236,119Ibs. for New York, aggre- 
gating 410,942 Ibs. 


PER PICUL. 
ComMON oo. eeecseseeteieeeieeeces $12 & under 
Good Common 13 to 14 
Medium .........ee0. 15 to 16 
Good Medium 17 to 18 
Fine... 19 to 2s 
Finest 22 to 24 
pe + 26 up’ds 

oicest .. * 

Extra Choicest ...0....cccccecsescsssssssseeseeeces } Nominal 


EXCHANGE. 


Exchange has again risen, and there is a strong 


demand for dollars :— 


Sterling—Bank Bills on demand ............... 
Sterling—Bank 4 months’ sight ... 
Sterling— Private 4 months’ sight 
Sterling—Private 6 months’ sight 
On Paris—Bank sight.................06 
On Paris—Private 6 months’ sight 
On Hongkong—Bank sight ............ 
On Hongkong—Private to days’ sight 
On Shanghai—Bank sight........ 

On Shanghai—Private 10 days’ 
On New York—Bank Bills on demand ...... 75 
On New York Private 30 days’ sight .........°76 
On San Francisco—Bank Hills on demand. 75 
On San Francisco—Private 30 days’ sight... 76: 


sight... 
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ATKINSON'S Se 
ENGLISH PERFUMERY, 


renowned for nearly a century, surpasses all 
others for its lasting and natural fragrance. 
Tunes Gorp Mepats— 
Lc 


for pre-eminent excellence of quality. 
Atkinson's Newest Perfumes 
A & CYMBIDIUM > 
are of rare and peculiar fragrance, and being 
registered caf be obtained only of the lnventors 
or their Agents. 


ATKINSON'S 
CELEBRATED EAU DE COLOGNE 
is uoequalled for its strength and delightful 


odour. !t far surpasses the numerouscompounds 
sold under the same name 
ATKINSQN’S FLORIDA WATER 
an_exceptionall ne perfume for the hand- 
kerchief, distalled from the choicest exotics. 
Of all Dealers, and of the Manufacturers — 
fe J. & E. ATKINSON, 
ms 24, Old Bond Street, London. 
% ‘Trade Mark—A ‘* White Rose” on a Golden 
yre. 2 


SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 


Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN HOUR. 
PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER. 
Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 
MACHINERY CONSTRUCTED FOR Boats BUILT ABROAD. 


YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition. 


aes sth, 1889. 52ins. 
KEATING’S BONBONS OR WORM TABLETS. 


A PURELY VEGETABLE SWEETMEAT both in appear- 
ance and taste, furnishing a most agreeable method of ad- 
ministering the only certainly remedy for INTESTINAL or 
THREAD WORMS. It isa perfectly safe and mild preparation, 
and is especially adapted for Children. Sold in Bottles by all 


Chemists, 13ins. 
THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES. 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


peso suffering from weak or debilitated 

constitutions will discover that by the use 
of this wonderful medicine there is ‘‘ Health 
forall.” The blood is the fountain of life, and its 
purity can be maintained by the use of these Pills. 


Sir Samvuet Baker, in hig work entitled “The Nile Tribu- 
taries in Abyssinia,” says—‘'I ordered the dragoman Mahomet 
to inform the Fakir that I was a Doctor, and I had the best 
medicines at the service of the sick, with advice gratis. In 1 
short time I had many applicants, to whom I served outa 
quantity of Holloway’s Pills. These are most useful toan ex- 
plorer, as, possessing unmistakable purgative properties, they 
create an undeniable effect upon the patient, which satisfies 
them of their yalue,” 


SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcerations 
of all kinds. It acts miraculously in healing ulcerations, curing 
skin diseases, aud in arresting and subduing all inflammations. 

Mr. J. T. Cooper, in his account of his extraordinary travels 
in China, published in 1871, says—‘‘ I had with me # quantity of 
Holloway’s Ointment. I gave some to the people, and nothing 
could exceed their gratitude ; and, in consequence, milk, fowls 
butter, and horse feed poured in upon us, until at last a tea- 
spoonful of Ointment was worth a fowl and any quantity of peas, 
and the demand became so great that I was obliged to lock up 
the small remaining ‘‘stock.” 

Sold: by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors throughout the 
World. May rst, 1889. 


NOW READY, — 


In 3 Parts, Demy 16mo, limp, 

A ROMANIZED JAPANESE READER 

consisting of JapANEsE ANECDOTES, Max- 
mms, &c., in easy Written Style, with an EncLisu 
Transtation and Notrs. By BASIL HALL 
CHAMBERLAIN, Professor of Japanese and 
Philology in the Imperial University of Japan ; 
author of ‘“ A Hand-book of Colloquial Japa- 
nese,” &c., &c. 


Part I.—JApanese Text. 
Part II.—EnctisH TRANSLATION. 
Part III.—Nortes.  _ 

PRICE, $2.50. 


‘ 
rot ace Atty 


And see that each Jar bears Baron Liebig’s Signature 
in Blue Ink across the Label. 


° FINEST AND  OHEAPEST. 
MEAT-FLAVOURING 
STOCK FOR SOUPS, 

MADE DISHES AND SAUGES. 

Invaluable for India as 


an Efficient Tonic in all 


To be had of all Storekeepers and Dealers thronghont India. K ewig I enasent est 


Cookery Books Post Free on Application tothe Climates, and for any 
Company. length of time. 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co., Limited, Fenchurcli Avenue, London, England. 


Sold wholesale by COCKING & Co., Yokohama. Cookery Books on Application to office of this paper. 


me Co. Ltd.,Gt. Saffron Hill, London, England. 


{for Gout, Rheumatic 
4 Gout and Gravel: the 
safest and most gentle 
2 : ug F eee Medicine for Infants, 
The Universal Remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Children, Delicate Fe- 
Headache, Heartburn, Indigestion, Sour Eructations, males, and the Sick- 
Bilious Affections. ness of Pregnaiiny 


oy Ow ? 


Sold by all Druggists and Storekeepers. 


N.B. ASK FOR DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 


NOW READY, “THE TOKYO MAIL.” 


Demy 16 mo., 40 pp., 


¢¢ ~\UR KNOWLEDGE of CHOLERA, ; 
a Scientific Treatise, . Dr. Van pen | THE ONLY FOREIGN NEWSPAPER PUBLISHED IX 


Heypen, Physician to the General Hospital, &c. 
Chapters are devoted to the following Subjects : THE CAPITAL OP JAPAN. 


The AHrogo News thus refers to the work :— 


We have to acknowledge the receipt of ‘‘A Romanized Japan 
nese Reader,” consisting of Japanese anecdotes, maxims, con- 
versations, &c., by Mr. B. H. Chamberlain, the author of the 
Grammar of the Japanese Language which was published a 
few months ago. The Reader is in three parts of convenient 
size, well bound, and the typography reflects much credit 
upon the Yapan Mail office, where the work was printed. Part 
I. contains the Japanese text of the anecdotes, &c., Part 
II. an English translation, and Part III. is devoted to copious 
notes intended to give information concerning the persons and 
places mentioned in the Reader, to explain allusions, and 
n certain cases to bring out the literal meaning in a clearer 
mannerthan was possible inthe translation. Mr. Chamberlain 
is such an acknowledged authority upon everything connected 
with the Japanese language, and has always been so thoroughly 
painstaking and conscientious in the preparation of his various 
yaa ganar that students may well accept with contidence his 

est work, 


London: Tritsner & Co. Yoxouama: Kerry 
& Wats, Limited. : 
Yokohama, January 30th, 1889. 


Tue Comma Baciius. 66--HE TOKYO MAIL” is a tri-weekly 
Tuer PaTHoLtocy oF CHOLERA. Journal published in Tok T 
MEANS oF PREVENTION. P aon prenert 
Tuurspay, and Saturpay Mornincs, price yen 
ReckpTiviry OF THE Bopy. ae : 
6 per Annum. Subscriptions and Advertise- 
PREVENTIVE INOCULATION. ; ° 
‘Aeniyiarionon Bacriork ments received at the KOBUNSHA, Dobashi, 
: Tokyo ; and at 72, Main Street, Yokohama. 


TREATMENT. 8 
To be obtained at the Office of the Fapan January ts F809. 


Mai, price Firty Cents. 


Yokohama, January 30th, 1889. Yokohama,—SaTurpay, Septemuar 28, 1889. 
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Printed and Published for the Propriztor at §3, Main Street, 
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The Hapan 7 


A REVIEW OF JAPANESE COMMERCE, POLITICS, LITERATURE, AND ART. 


REGISTERED AT THR G.P.O. 
AS A NEWSPAPER, 


No. 14. ] 


YOKOHAMA, OCTOBER 5TH, 1889. 
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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Nonotice will be taken uf anonymous correspondence. 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the ‘ JAPAN 
WEEKLY Matt,” must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer, not for publication, but as a 
guarantee of good faith. It is particularly requested that 
all letters on business be addressed tu the MANAGER, 
and Cheques be.made payableto same; and that literary 
contributions be addressed to the EDITOR. 


Yoxouama: Saturpay, Oct. 5TH, 1889. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Tue first snow for the year fell on Fujiyama on 
the 25th ultimo. 


Prince Nasuimoro and Prince Kacué have 
been ordered to study in Germany. 


H.E. Count Yamacata, Minister of State for 
Home Affairs, has returned to Japan. 


A comet has been visible in the capital in a 
south-westerly direction for several days past. 


Mr. Oronrt, the new Japanese Minister of China, 
will leave Tokyo on the 18th inst. for his post. 


Worx on the Ongo-Moji section of the Kyushu 
Railway Company will be completed before the 
end of the year. 


Marguts Ixerpa, ex-Chief of Tottori, has applied 
to the Authorities for permission to purchase the 
Castle of Tottori. 


Tue half-yearly general meeting of shareholders 
of the Japan Railway Company will be held on 
the 30th inst. at the Kosei-kan. 


ARRANGEMENTS are now being made by residents 
of Tokyo to form a large company, to be called 
the Saikai Cement Company, Saga Prefecture. 


Tur Tokyo City Government has sanctioned 
the establishment of the Dendrological Com- 
pany (Limited) with a capital of yes 1,000,000. 


ARRANGEMENTS are being made by the Kyushu 
Railway Company to open the Hakata-Kurume 
section for traffic about the end of November next. 


Prince Komatsu, Canimundenine Chief of the 
Imperial Body-guards, left Tokyo on the rst 
inst, for Kawagoe, Saitama Prefecture, where 


His Imperial Highness intend to remain for 


yen 8,048.12 in receipts as compared with the 


about a week to review the troops under his 
command. The Prince is accompanied by the 
chief of the staff and by other field officers. 


AN application submitted some time ago by Mr. 
Onima of Osaka to the Authorities for permis- 
sion to lay an electric tramway in Osaka has 
been rejected. 


THE autumn manceuvres of the Tokyo First 
Divisional Head-quarters will begin on the 5th 
November and continue for three weeks in 
Ibaraki Prefecture. 


Tue preliminary work of laying an electric tram- 
way between Sammaibashi and the buildings of 
the Third National Industrial Exhibition was 
began on the 26th ult. 


A survey of the proposed route between Shin- 
jiku and Suidobashi, by way of Yotsuya and 
Ichigai, of the line of the Kobu Railway Com- 
pany, has been commenced. 


Tue laying of rails between Kurume and 
Hakata on the line of the Kyushu Railway 
Company has been finished, and traffic will be 
opened about the middle of November next. 


A MEETING of the Japan Economical Society 
was held on the evening of the 27th ultimo at 
the Bankers’ Club at Sakamotocho. Mr. Wata- 
nabe, President of the Imperial University, gave 
an address. 


Tue Emperor intends to visit the Bureau of the 
Imperial Mews shortly for the first time since 
His Majesty removed to the new Palace. Ar- 
rangements are now being made by the Authori- 
ties to receive the Emperor. 


Resipents of Uraga, Kanagawa Prefecture, 
have applied to the Government for permission 
to construct a railway between Uraga and Yoko- 
suka (about 5 miles) to be connected with the 
Yokosuka Railway at the latter place. 


Tue election of lady superintendents of the 


Tokyo Charity Hospital will take place shortly. | ¥ 


It is stated that Princess Arisugawa Yasuko 
has submitted to the Empress a list of names 
from which Her Majesty will make nominations. 


THE Japan Engineering Company has received | . 


a contract from the United States Legation to 
erect buildings for the Legation on a site for- 
merly occupied by Captain Ingles, at Reinan- 
zaka, Azabu, and the work will be shortly com- 
menced. - 


Tue Tokyo City Gassraneni Office has sanc- 
tioned the establishment of a private bank, to 
be called the Tokyo Merchants’ and Manufac- 
turers’ Bank, at Hamamatsucho Sanchome, 
Shiba, with a capital of yen 100,000. The 
charter applied for is for twenty years. 


A projrcT has been started by the Osaka Rail- 
way Company to construct a railway between 
Sakurai (Kawachi province) and Toba (Shima 
province) by way of Ueno, Yoda, and Yok- 
kaichi (about 80 miles). A survey of the pro- 
posed route has been commenced by engineers 
of the company. 


ACcorDING (to investigations made by the Com- 
munications Department, the number of tele- 
graphic messages transmited by various post and 
telegraph offices in the empire during last year 
was 5,772,716 and the receipts yen 646,102.50, 
showing an increase of 386,363 in messages and 


previous month. 


Tue promoters of the Yamagata Railw 


7 Com- 
pany have received a charter from the 


ailway 


yen for August, 1888. 


Bureau for a new railway between Sakata and 
Yonezawa by way of Oishida and Takabata, in- 
stead of between Oishida and Shiraishi as pre- 
viously arranged. Mr. Sato, one of the pro- 
moters, arrived lately in the capital to make 
preliminary arrangements, 


Tue eldest son of Mrs. Matsunaga Toku, who 
resides at Todamura, Yokohama, was attacked 
and killed early on the morning of the rst inst. 
by kyotes while going to the well to draw water, 


The matter was reported immediately to the 


police, who at once institued a hunt, but the 
dogs have not since been seen. A boy was 
killed by dogs about the beginning of this year 
in the same district. 


Tue Emperor and Empress will leave Tokyo 
about the middle of this month by land for 
Kyoto, and itend to visit the Great Shrine at ° 
Isé, on their way back to the capital. Arrange- 
ments are now being made by the Railway 
Bureau for the formal opening ceremony of the . 
Tokaido Railway.to take place on the occasion, 
and the repairs on the line are being pushed 
forward. 


Tue Customs Returns for August, just pub- 
lished, show that the exports,during that month 
exceeded the exports during the corresponding 
month of last year by 1,239,871 yen, while the im- 
ports fell off by yer 1,053,448. The total foreign 
trade was 11,572,340 yen, against 11,386,216 
We learn also from the 
same Returns that the trade for the first eight 
months of the year aggregated - 82,553,951 yen, 
against 83.811,659 yex for the corresponding 
period of 1888. ‘There is therefore a decrease 
of 1,257.708 yen for the present year. The 
following tables show the figures for each month 
during the two years :— 


18x8. 1889. 
er 

Montus. Exporis. Imrorrs. Exports. Imports. 

Strver Yer. Sitver Yen. Sitvar Yen. Sirvar Yen, 
Jan. ... 4,527,959.780 §,092,420.560 ... §,868,137.930 4,157,373.390 
Feb. ... §,267,802.000 4,77%,750.640 ... 4,901,642.000 3,818,979.250 
Mar. ++ 495435399-090 5,345,383 780 ... 4,5u0,564.090 6,198,95 1.920 
April... 4,244,795-210 §,8Q5,122.410 .., 4,407,445.330 $.St1,883.040 
May ... §4170,§07-300 5,%39,949.930 ... §4442,213.%50 §,877,329.530 
June... §,857,620.340 6,312,960.010 °,, §,235,013.420 4,781,013.790 
Iuly ... 4,776,209.110 4,770,021.460 ... 4,634,%39.500 §,190,635.000 
Auge... 45924,393-290 0,401,823.420 .., 6,104,204.710 §,408,075.540 
Total ..39,323,687.640 44,487,972.210 .,.41,609,720.890 40,944,231,060 


Tere is not much alteration in the Import 
market, a small steady business continues in 
English Yarns, and Bombays have been in con- 
siderable request, ata shade better price. Shirt- 
ings, T.-Cloths, and Woollens are very dull 
and difficult to move. There is no improve- 
ment to note in the Metal market, which is 
much or last reported. Kerosene has under- 
gone no change in value, and no sales are re- 
corded. Sugar is very quiet, only a few thouaand 
piculs White sold at late rates. Formosa sorts 
are held for 10 to 15 cents per picul advance, 
and this attitude has choked off several dealers 
duringtheweek. Theprincipal Exportsells well, 
and high prices have been paid for all the Silk 
that has passed the scales during the week—quite 
1,500 piculs. Arrivals come freely, 600 piculs 
over the sales of the week, and now figures are 
high nothing is heard about short crop. The 
condition of the market is not healthy, and pre- 
sent high prices are due to speculation in 
home markets—selling short probably, at’ all 
events consumers’ prices are not on a level with 
those of the past week in Yokchama. A fair 
trade is being done in Waste Silk. The Tea 
trade has dwindled down to something less than 
a thousand piculs, and the assortment of leaf 
now on offer is poor. Exchange has further 
hardened, and quotations are very Grm. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


THE “ KOKUMIN-NO-TOMO” ON COUNT YAMAGATA. 


Tue Kokumin-no-Tomo of the 22nd ultimo 
devotes a leading article to the discussion of the 
probable effect on the political situation of 
Count Yamagata’s reappearance on the scene. 
The Tokyo journal states at the outset that it 
does not, like some persons, believe in the 
efficacy of a sojourn in Europe as a means of 
transforming statesmen into entirely new beings 
of profound wisdom. It does not know what 
new ideas and sentiments the Count may 
bring home with him, but his personality under 
any circumstances is worthy of attention, 
and ‘especially worthy of attention is his 
return at the present juncture, when the 
country is simmering with the question of treaty 
revision, and when the pursuance of a definite 
and decisive course of policy by the Cabinet is 
of paramount importance.” The Kokumin-no- 
Tomo then proceeds to say that the name of 
Count Yamagata calls up in the mind of a 
Japanese three varieties of idea; first, Mr. Yama- 
gata Kyésuke, the leader of a renowned band 
of the Chéshu clan (the &¢hetfar) ; secondly, 
General Yamagata of the time of the Satsuma 
Rebellion ; and lastly Count Yamagata, Minister 
of State for Home Affairs, who carried out the 
Peace Preservation Regulations. ‘‘ We have no 
personal acquaintance with Count Yamagata” 
says the Tokyo journal, ‘“ but judging from his 
past career, we recognize in him aman of strict, 
uncompromising and resolute character, firm in 
purpose and never resting until he carries to 
the last stage whatever he may have set his 
hand to.” The reappearance of such a man on 
the scene is naturally awaited by the public with 
keen interest and even with a sentiment of 
reassurance. ‘‘ We believe,” says the Kokumin- 
no-Tomo, “that Count Yamagata is one of the 
most important elements of power in the 
Government, and consequently his return will 
be equivalent to the addition of so much per- 
sonal weight to the Cabinet.” Our contem- 
porary says “personal weight,” because, whe- 
ther the Cabinet as a body will become 
stronger by his return or not, or in other 
words, whether the Cabinet will be united 
and act as a harmonious whole, the Kodu- 
min-no-Tomo does not feel competent to predict. 
Speaking frankly, says that journal, the Cabinet 
seemed to lack harmony before the ques- 
tion of treaty revision began to make so 
much noise in the country. Signs were not 
wanting of dissensions in the Ministry. With 
the rise of that question, however, the Cabinet 
seemed for the time to rally together. Posi- 
tively there are no signs of harmonious com- 
bination, but negatively the Government seem 
to be united. The Tokyo journal fails to detect 
in the policy of the Cabinet, either evidence of 
enthusiasm in carrying out the treaty pro- 
gramme, or symptoms of positive opposition to its 
accomplishment. This attitude of indifference 
evokes its severe strictures. It turns to Count 
Yamagata and hopes that ‘“‘he will vilalize the 
Cabinet so that its movements may be, not 
mechanical, but sentient and harmonious.” 
The Tokyo journal then proceeds to observe 
that, among the well-informed, an opinion pre- 
vails to the effect that the Government is severe 
in small things and over indulgent in important 
matters. By way of example of petty severity, 
the public is referred to the manner in which 
the Authorities aré dealing with the papers op- 
posed to the treaty programme of the Minister 
of State for Foreign Affairs. Most of them in 
the capital and also several in the provinces 
have been visited once or, in nrany cases, twice 
with the penalty of suspension, and the Opposi- 
tion has thus been deprived of a means of ven- 
tilating its opinions. The Kokumdtu-no-Tomo 
is aware that these papers must have in certain 
respects merited the fate they have met with, 
but expresses doubt whether it was at all neces- 
sary or wise for the Government to proceed to 
such extremities. Then our contemporary cites 
a parallel case from England, and requests its 
readers to note what odious names the Parnellite 
papers apply to Mr. Balfour and what ovations 
they offer to Mr. Pamell. But, says the Tokyo 
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magazine, the English Government does not 
heed these expressions of the Parnellites, and is 
all the while resolutely carrying out ils own 
policy. How manly and large-minded! Our 
contemporary next proceeds to illustrate the 
second portion of its assertion, that the Go- 
vernment is over indulgent in important mat- 
ters. The case is eited of several officers of 
high position who are suffered to speak and 
act in opposition to the policy of the Govern- 
ment. ‘There are soldiers who talk on high 
politics; there are dignitaries of State who 
oppose the Government; others who suffer 
themselves to be made the centres of political 
agitation, and still others who are collecting 
followers to thwart the policy of the Govern- 
ment. Against these persons, the Kotumin-no- 
Tomo urge the Government to take some deci- 
sive steps, for if the Authorities sit with folded 
hands in the presence of such doings, the 
credit of the Government will soon fall to the 
ground. Thus the Kokumin-no-7omo recom- 
mends greater severity in maintaining discipline 
within the officials pale, and more indulgence 
towards outsiders. In conclusion, our con- 
temporary hopes that Count Yamagata will apply 
the energy which he manifested in carrying out 
the Peace Preservation Regulations, for the re- 
storation of strict order in the Government, 
and for the establishment of a definite and in- 
telligible policy in the Cabinet. 


MR. M. B. HUISH ON JAPANESE ART. 


Tue Spectator writes thus of Mr. Huish’s book 
on “ Japan and its Art” :—‘‘ Mr. Huish’s aim 
is to produce a sketch of Japan, its life, 
manners, religion, and art, as portrayed for us 
in that art, and, we should add, from an 
artistic point of view. A glimpse at the his- 
torical chapter sufficiently indicates how com- 
pletely Mr. Huish has followed his natural 
inclination. The European who has not visited 
Japan knows the Japanese only from pictorial 
representations of themselves, and regards them 
in the same light and after the same manner as 
Leigh Hunt said most people did the Chinese ; 
moreover, the two races are still much confused. 
We are not depreciating the writer’s knowledge 
when we say that those peoples will be greatly 
delighted with Fapan and tts Art. It might 
be written, at first sight, especially for them. 
There are, indeed, few who will not be pleased 
with Mr. Huish’s bright and chatty manner, and 
the easy flow with which he describes the re- 


ligion, the mythology, the domestic life, the 


festivals, the flora and fauna, and those branches 
of art in which the cunning Eastern has gained 
such wonderful mastery. Neither will the 
reader complain of the illustrations, which are 
really beautifully executed, sharp, and with fine 
relief, and give the book a value independent 
of the letter-press. We notice that very little 
space is devoted to porcelain and faience,—the 
writer alleging that there is no need for him to 
do this ; the real reason is that pottery has be- 
come obscured since the recent discovery of 
Japanese metal-work. We can _ unhesitatingly 
recommend Fapan and tis Art to all enthu- 
siastic curio-lovers.”’ 


EDUCATION IN JAPAN. 

We must pay the 771 Shfmpo the compliment 
of acknowledging that it is a very difficult jour- 
nal to discuss with. In the matter of govern- 
mental support of collegiate institutions in 
Japan, when we attempted to view the question 
from a Japanese standpoint, our contemporary 
courteously told us that we were ignorant of 
Japanese conditions, and when we applied 
general considerations to the problem, the ¥77/ 
said that it stood in no need of instruction from 
us on the general theory of educational manage- 
ment, and that we had better apply ourselves to 
the special circumstances of Japan's case. Our 
contemporary must appreciate the difficulty of 
following its varied instructions. Be this as it 
may, however, the case is now narrowed.to very 
simple issues. The 17/ Shrimpo advances two 
propositions: first, that the money devoted by 
the State to educational purposes in Japan is 
not duly proportioned to the resources of the 
country and to the expenditure upon other 
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public objects ; secondly, that education con- 
ducted at the expense of the State should be 
confined either to imparting the very highest 
branches of learning, or to the instruction of 
classes pecuniarily incompetent to procure 
education for themselves. Now with reference 
to the question whether or no Japan is unwar- 
rantably extravagant in her expenditure on ac- 
count of education, we frankly acknowledge the 
superior capacity of the 77% Shimpo to pro- 
nounce judgment. For ourselves, we are by no 
means alarmed when we examine the yearly 
estimates. The Central Government's annual 
appropriation for educational purposes is there 
stated at 1,007,632 yen, asum which is even in- 
significant when contrasted with the appropria- 
tions made by Western States for similar pur- 
poses. However, we lay no stress on this phase 
of the question. Our point is that the division 
which the 777i Shimpo seeks to make between 
education destined purely for the promotion of 
learning, and education destined to provide a 
means of livelihood for students, is incapable of 
practical expression. Our contemporary does 
not attempt to be explicit as to the manner of 
enforcing his distinction, but in criticising the 
present University, he has quoted the case of 
students of law and of medicine, concerning 
whom he says that their purpose is uniquely to 
become barristers and physicians in order to 
obtain a livelihood. Assuming, then, that in- 
struction in law and medicine would be excluded 
from the curriculum which the 777i Shimpo 
considers proper for a State-supported Univer- 
sity, it follows that our contemporary would 
reduce these two important sciences to the rank 
of mere arts; to the level, in fact, of husbandry 
or upholstering. Is this the intention of the 
Fit ShimpoP If so, we differ so radically 
trom its views that further discussion would be 
quite fruitless. 


THE PRESS REGULATIONS. 


THe Japan Gazelte is mistaken in supposing 
that we entertain any ‘‘ measure of affection” 
for the Japanese Press Regulations. On the 
contrary, we regard them with the greatest dis- 
like, and have repeatedly expressed our convic- 
tion that nothing injures Japan's reputation more 
than the Government’s inability to give a free 
rein to the expression of public opinion. But 
though entertaining this view—and we are 
persuaded that no one entertains it more 
strongly—it does not follow that we sym- 
pathise with all those who suffer under the 
present Regulations. To take the opposite 
case: while most persons are agreed that 
the complete liberty enjoyed by the press in 
England is greatly to the nation’s credit, no 
one, we imagine, will be found to deny that the 
system often leads to exhibitions of discreditable 
licence. To condemn such exhibitions would 
by no means imply hostility to freedom of 
speech. That is exactly the position we have 
always maintained, mufalis mutandis, towards 
the Japanese Press Regulations. We count 
them a blot on the country’s reputation, and are 
most unwilling to admit—though naturally as 
foreigners we cannot undertake to deny—-any 
necessity for their existence. But at the same 
time, the conduct of journalists punished under 
them has frequently seemed to warrant such 
legislation, For undoubtedly the offences taken 
cognisance of are often inspired by a desire to 
create political agitation even at the expense of 
truth and justice. It is true that the really 
efficient tribunal to try or punish such offences is 
the bar of public opinion, and that, so long as 
the law falls into the error of attempting to 
supply a substitute for that tribunal, public 
opinion will neither act as a wholesome check 
upon licence nor sympathise with the law giver. 
But a journalist who’ exceeds the bounds of 
proper criticism cannot be regarded as a martyr, 
under whatever law he is chastised. We have 
never hesitated to denounce criticism of that 
character, but we are very far from believing 
that restraints like those provided by the Japa- 
nese Press Regulation are the best means of 
preventing it. In the special instance quoted 
by our local English contemporary, a statement 
of the contents of the diplomatic notes said to 
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accompany the new Treaties was published by 
the Wippon, on the evidence of hearsay. Now 
it is expressly provided in the Press Regulations 
that newspapers must abstain, under certain 
penalties, from publishing unauthorized ac- 
counts of matters under officical investigation. 
The WVippon wittingly violated this provision, 
and with regard to the violation there is this 
to be added, that for some time deliberate at- 
tempts have undoubtedly been made by the 
official opponents of Treaty Revision to embar- 
rass the course of the negotiations by disclosing 
to the press secret information accessible only 
to persons within the official pale. The Go- 
vernment is apparently resolved to puta stop to 
this device by punishing any public evidence of 
it. The Mrppon's offence, therefore, is not so 
very trifling as our local contemporary seems to 
think. And it is worthy of note that the great 
organs of public opinion, as the 77% Shimpo, 
the Hochi Shimbun, the Nichi Nicht Shimbun, 
the Mainicht Shimbun, the Ketzeadi Zasht, and 
so forth, manage to go on from year's end to 
year’s end, exercising a wide and ever widen- 
ing influence, criticising freely whatever they 
deem deserving of criticism, and discharging 
all the duties of efficient journalism, without 
coming into collision with the Press Regulations. 
Why cannot the minor newspapers behave with 
similar discretion? 


DEPARTURE OF CHIARINI’S CIRCUS. 


Curarini's Circus Company played for the last 
time in Tokyo on Wednesday evening and the 
various properties were on Thursday conveyed 
in half a score of barges from the capital to 
Yokohama en route for Honolulu. Early on 
Friday morning the transference of the Circus 
to the City of Peking was begun. 
ae 

Quite a sensational incident occurred in the 
course of the embarkation of the Circus live 
stock on the City of Peking. The two ele- 
phants had been brought to the side of the 
steamer in lighters, and one of the unwieldy 
brutes was being hoisted safely out of the 
lighter, when its companion left behind began 
to cast uneasy glances around, and at length 
actually plunged into the sea. Fora few minutes 
the elephant swam about in the water snorting 
and sputtering wildly the while, but at length 
it became evident that the big beast was ex- 
hausted. A Japanese in Mr. Chiarini’s em- 
ployment, at this stage jumped on the pachy- 
derm’s back, and, having attached a hook 
to the slings already there, the fugitive was 
safely hoisted on board, the steamer—a process 
which saved Mr. Chiarini the loss of an animal 
valued at over $5,000. 


THE “JIJ1 SHIMPO” ON TREATY QUESTION. 
In a leading article of the 26th ultimo, the 
Fiji Shimpo deplores that the question of 
Treaty Revision has now been carried into the 
domain of party politics, and earnestly hopes 
that some happy means may be found to solve 
the complicated problem in such a way as 

‘not to cause chagrin or pride to either 
party. The gist of the article is as follows :— 
Under a representative system of government, 
political parties seem to be unavoidable. Indeed 
political parties are not entirely without ad- 
vantages, but when we consider the numerous 
evils that attend them, we do not know to which 
side the balance sways. In this country poli- 
tical parties are still in an embryo state. But 
indications already seem to justify us in think- 
ing that the disadvantages of party government 
are to be felt by Japan at an early stage. Par- 
ticularly is this the case with reference to the 
question of treaty revision. We are aware that 
some men in the camp of the supporters and 
opponents alike discuss this question without 
party prejudice, and regard it as purely a national 
affair. But, on the other hand, we are compelled 
to confess with regret that the bulk of both as- 
sailants and defenders stray beyond the proper 
limits of the battle-field, and carry the contest 
into the domain of petty, paltry, party interests. 
Such is certainly the state of things outside the 
Government. Aud what do we find within the 


official circle? At present the political machi- 
nery is beyond the control of public opinion; 
and if only statesmen unite together, they can 
easily carry out the treaty programme (of 
course supposing that the treaty Powers accept 
their proposals). It is, however, very often dif- 
ficult to know whether the members of the Cabi- 
net are supporters or opponents of any parti- 
cular policy, and their reticent attitude fre- 
quently suggests grave inferences. As loyal 
men of the Restoration, they are not influenced 
in serving their country by any selfish personal 
considerations, but the maintenance of balance 
of power is an unavoidable consequence of a 
coalition Cabinet. Apart from the question of 
party strife outside the Government, what most 
disturbs us is the question of a harmonious 
combination in the Government itself. Whe- 
ther the treaty negotiations are to be carried to 
the last stage, or whether they are to be sus- 
pended, what is above all other things most 
important at this juncture is to secure harmony 
among the men entrusted with the guardianship 
of the country’s interests. Whether the negotia- 
tions are to be suspended or to be carried on 
we have no means of foretelling, but under any 
circumstances there is no doubt that more or 
less disturbance of political equilibrium is im- 
minent. The great desideratum of the time is 
to efface all personality from the policy adopted, 
and to take care that no successful policy should 
be held up by one party as though it were entirely 
the result of that party’s exertions. Otherwise 
important diplomatic questions may ultimately 
become sources of domestic misfortune. As to 
the means by which such harmony may be 
secured, we are not without opinions of our 
own, but surely some statesmen in the Govern- 
ment could find no difficulty in making the dis- 
covery. 
ok * * 

This is a decidedly significant article. The 

meaning written between the lines is evidently 


that by certain politicians Treaty Revision has 
ceased to be considered on its own merits, and 
has come to be regarded only in respect of the 
methods adopted by its supporters. 


In other 
words, men who would support Treaty Revision 


on the proposed lines, are not prepared to see 
it consummated at the cost of exalting any poli- 


tical party so as to disturb the balance and dis- 
tribution of power. The 7/7# does not say what 
may be the relative strength of the section of 
officials holding this view. We can only express 
our own conviction that whatever form the ap- 
proaching re-constitution of the Cabinet may 
take, the cause of Treaty Revision is secure 
against any permanent interruption. 


JAPANESE MINING ENTERPRISE IN SOUTH 


AMERICA. 

Tue Shogyo Shimpo informs us that certain 
Japanese have in contemplation a scheme, 
the object of which is the working of a silver 
mine in Peru. The idea is said to have origi- 
nated with Mr. Herren, a German, who visited 
Tokyo some time ago. -On leaving Japan, he 
went to Peru, taking with him a few Japanese, 
and altempted to engage in silver mining. The 
Peruvian Government, however, would not 
allow either Americans or Europeans to com- 
mence mining operations in the country; though 
it appeared that they would not only not object 
to, but would even welcome, Japanese going 
over there to exploit their mineral resources. 
Mr. Herren, consequently, communicated on 
the subject with Mr. Fujimura, formerly Prefect 
of Ehime, Mr. Takata, of the Takata Shokai, 
and a certain high military officer. These 
entered heartily into the scheme, and now 
itis reported that certain bankers and noble- 
men have also become interested in the 
enterprise. Mr.- Tajima, a graduate of the 
Imperial University, was sent to Peru to make 


investigations as to the quality and the general 


prospects of the mines; and has now returned 
to Japan with specimens of minerals, though 
his views of the enterprise have not yet been 
made public. But it seems as though he has 
already reported favourably, for a certain very 
influential official of high standing has also 
interested himself in the scheme, and it is 


stated that he and another officer have already 
advanced some thirty or forty thousand yen 
for its furtherance. The Shogyo Shimpo also 
states that Mr. Ito Yajiro, formerly Director 
of the Imperial Mining Bureau, who is 
going to South America about the middle of 
next month, is said to -be connected with 
the enterprise. After narrating these facts, the 
Shogyo Shimpo observes that it is some 
time since Japanese engaged in gold mining 
in Korea, but nothing is now heard of their 
operations, and our contemporary hopes that the 
present enterprise may not result similarly. We 
(Japan Mail) sincerely share the hope, but 
feel compelled to confess that we regard the 
Peru scheme with very great distrust. In the first 
place, we do not believe in Peruvian silver mines 
that offer themselves to Japanese investors to 
the exclusion of Europeans and Americans; 
and in the second place, we believe that Japan 
can employ her spare capital—if she has any—~ 
much more profitably at home than abroad at 
present. But speculators will never be warned. 
They are fated to buy their experience. 


A FEW MORE WORDS ON PHONETIC SPELLING. 

Ir is a pleasure to have so courteous a cor- 
respondent as Mr. Halcomb, whose letter of the 
13th ult. shows him to be a serious and enthu- 
siastic teacher. The subject he discusses is 
worth ventilation, and a fuller elucidation of it 
may be of service to many students and teachers 
of the English language. One or two of the 
statements which his letter contains seem open 
to criticism. To begin with, it is scarcely correct 
to affirm that German is spoken exactly as it is 
written ; there exists a party of spelling reform 
even in Germany. Their task is, however, it 
must be admitted, comparatively an easy one. 
Again we question if it be fair to express any 
surprise that a German or Italian is not con- 
vulsed with laughter when he sees his language 
written as itis spoken. There has never been 
any remarkable divergence in these lang- 
uages between spelling and pronunciation, never 
any serious gap to cause astonishment when 
brought conspicuously under one’s notice. A 
good story is told of an American traveller 
who arrived at the wharf just after his ves- 
sel had started. Nothing daunted, he took 
a flying leap, but on alighting struck his head, 
and stunned himself. When he recovered con- 
sciousness, he gazed over the ship’s side at the 
wharf he had left, and exclaimed in astonish- 
ment, “By the mighty Jehoshaphat, what a 
jump!” Itseems to us that phonetic spellers 
fail to recognize the fact that divergence from 
the written pronunciation is a something which, 
like the Yankee's ship, moves steadily. French- 
men and Englishmen have shown a proclivity 
in this direction, and nothing will stop them ; 
they w7// modify their pronunciation from time 
to time. If we adopt phonetic spelling, we 
must be prepared to face a readjustment at re- 
gular intervals, and words will thus frequently 
lose their verbal identity. It is this loss of ve:- 
bal identity, this absurd nakedness in which 
old word friends are made to appear, that 
convulses us, and would equally convulse a 
German or Italian if it were possible—which it 
is not—to treat his language in the same way. 
Again, # workable system of phonetic spelling 
is after all only a distant approach, at best, 
to ideal perfection. To have a really perfect 
phonetic system would involve a complicated 
machinery of ‘signs that might stagger the 
boldest reformer. Take, for instance, the word 
teacher; it is all very well to tell a pupil to 
pronounce it frchu, but these letters do not 
adequately represent the word as it really is. 
Supplemented by a verbal explanation, with the 
original word as a basis, this phonetic spelling 
(with the help of certain diacritical marks) 
might pass; but otherwise few would be willing 
to adopt it. Mr. Halcomb declares that the 
phonetic spelling movement is not shelved ; but 
practically it must be considered wholly shelved. 
No doubt it has active adherents, who lose no 
opportunity of bringing the cause before the 
public ; but the cause makes no real headway, 
indeed less headway than it perhaps deserves to 
make. With Mr. Halcomb’s complaints re- 
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garding the comparatively poor results attained 
by English instruction in Japan, we'can fully 
sympathize, though we question the efficacy of 
the proposed remedy. There is a want gene- 
rally in Japan of a sound basis for scholarship, 
due to several causes. Among these may 
be mentioned a diversity of text-books,. which 
hinders a continuity in exact study; the grow- 
ing tendency in pupils to dictate to their teachers, 
a habit always fatal to real progress; and a lack 
of good native teachers who make the study of 
English a specialty. Only the last of these 
drawback shows hopeful signs of amelioration. 
The foreign staff who teach English in the 
schools throughout the empire, being engaged 
for short terms, having no hope of promotion, 
and often no professional acquaintance with 
their subject, fulfil their duties conscientiously 
enough; but enthusiasm in their work or corpo- 
rate action cannot be expected of them. Inthe 
United States and Canada andelsewhere teachers 
will hasten, after their school work is over, to 
some gathering where methods and handbooks 
and other educational subjects generally are 
eagerly discussed. But it is vain to look for 
such enthusiasm here. Certainly, if Mr. Hal- 
comb’s excellent proposal, that a teachers’ in- 
stitute should be organized for next summer, 
could be carried out, much good might result. 
But, as we have pointed out, there are peculiar 
difficulties in the way. To have profitable 
discussion anywhere, there must be a certain 
similarity of training and aims in the debaters, 
otherwise discussion is vague and pointless. A 
foreign Teachers’ Association was formed in 
Tokyo several years ago, and did excellent 
work for thrée or four winters; but the great 
distances in the capital, and other causes, led 
to its dissolution. In this land those societies 
are specially fortunate which are able to survive 
the first three years of vigorous growth. After 
that period the greater number of such, how- 
ever well they may have promised, die off, and 
are heard of no more. Among the many sub- 
jects discussed in the two volumes of the 
Transactions of the Tokyo Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, that of Phonetic Spelling in any of its 
educational aspects does not occur. 


SMOKE AND ITS CONSUMPTION, 


Wuen public opinion and the law began to 
make things uncomfortable for British manu- 
facturers who filled the atmosphere of great 
cities with thick black smoke, some courageous 
person announced authoritatively that a smoking 
fire was better than a clear one for the health. 
People’s breath was rather taken away by this 
statement. Able chemists denied it, but then a 
chemist of reputation had made himself respon- 
sible for it, so that ordinary folks might well be 
puzzled. ‘Ihe theory was that clear fire emits 
considerable quantities of monoxide of carbon, 
a noxious gas not to be found associated-so 
the supporters of grime averred—with black 
smoke. ,Since the unsupported statement of 
neither side could be accepted with assurance 
by non-experts, the Government Chief Inspector 
of Alkali Works, Mr. Fletcher, undertook to 
prove by actual tests of chimney gases that the 
converse of the smoke-advocates’ verdict is true. 
“In collecting his evidence,” says Engineering, 
“the Government Chief Inspector “has been 
careful to leave no room for doubt or question. 
He has provided himself with facts in sufficient 
abundance and variety. In his table of analyses 
we find the results of 52 specimens of gases 
collected from various kinds of furnaces applied 
to different uses. Thus we have steam boilers 
of various types, heating furnaces in steel works, 
calcining furnaces, and furnaces in chemical 
works; fires fed by mechanical stokers and 
fires fed by hand; coal from different dis- 
tricts, both large and small; samples of gases 
taken when the fires were clear, and others col- 
lected when black smoke was pouring forth from 
the chimney immediately after stoking. Such 
were the conditions. Now, what are the results 
of these tests? Two facts stand out in strong 
relief. The first, carbon monoxide is not often 
found; and second. when found, it is always 
associated with black smoke. Mr. Fletcher 
says :—‘ When carbon monoxide is found, it is 


always when the presence of black smoke in- 
dicates that the combustion is imperfect, and 
that not this gas only, but hydrogen aud the 
hydrocarbons may also be expected. When, 
however, the gaseous products of the fire 
diminish, or the air supply is proportionately in- 
creased, and the black smoke disappears, then 
in every case, as would be expected, the highly 
inflammable carbon monoxide and the other 
gases have been burnt also. In some cases 
where black smoke is emitted, carbon monoxide 
is present; but in every case where the black 
smoke is absent, that gas also is absent. There 
was no exception to this rule.’ We see, from 
the result of the analyses made, that the propor- 
tion of CO found in the smoke varied from 0 to 
3.25 percent. These facts, clear and decisive 
beyond question, effectually dispose of this latest 
objection raised with so much noise.” 


RUMOURS IN THE PRESS, 


In some of the Tokyo papers we find a rumour 
to the effect that Count Ito has addressed a 
memorial to His Majesty, while others report 
that Count Goto had an audience of the Emperor 
a few days ago, and that he has at last decided 
to send in his resignation. So far as Count 
Ito’s memorial is concerned, we possess no in- 
formation, though we are inclined to be scep- 
tical. Count Goto’s interview with the Emperor, 
however, undoubtedly took place, and naturally 
those who recall the Count’s position v7s-d-v7s 
the Dardo Dankefsu, and the latter’s attitude 
towards Treaty Revision, are persuaded that his 
Excellency addressed the Sovereign in a sense 
hostile to the measure. Count Goto is some- 
what peculiarly situated with regard to Treaty 
Revision. He was nota member of the Cabi- 
net when the draft of the proposed treaties was 
submitted to and approved by that body, and a 
section of the public appears to imagine that 
this circumstance gives him a free hand to op- 
pose the scheme now if he pleases. But in 
point of fact it makes little matter whether the 
Count saw or did not see the original draft. 
What is certain is that he has for many months 
been a member of a Cabinet openly pledged to 
Treaty Revision on the basis of Count Okuma’s 
proposal, and that neither ignorance of that 
basis nor failure to consider it fully can affect 
the interpretation which must always attach to 
his conduct in the Cabinet. He is just as deep- 
ly pledged to Treaty Revision as any of his 
colleagues, and were he to join the Opposition 
at this eleventh hour, he would betray singular 
inconsistency. Itis asserted, however, in well 
informed circles that the Count, at his recent 
audience, did not address the Emperor at all on 
the subject of Treaty Revision. Any hopes, 
therefore, founded by the Opposition on the 
fact of the audience, are likely to prove illusory. 


OPENING OF THE HAKODATE WATERWORKS. 


NaturaLcty, at the opening of new waterworks, 
one might. reasonably except to find the fluid in 
abundance, indeed, that it would be more en 
evidence than any other object or commodity. 
And that it should have been was no doubt the 
intention of the good people of Hakodate when 
they planned a high holiday and rejoicing to 
inaugurate the completion at their port of the 
second system in Japan of a water supply on 
foreign lines. The Japanese in charge of the 
decorations had devised, with the good tasle and 
ingenuity usually evoked on such occasions, 
several fountains where a display was to be 
made of the sparkling water in honour of which 
the f€te was got up; but it came about—by 
what accident or omission our correspondent 
does not explain—that, like the play of ‘‘ Ham- 
let” with the Dane left out, the féte day arrived 
and found no water in the reservoir and conse- 
quently none playing in the fountains. This is 
somewhat strange, as the engineer of the works 
had a reservoir full a few days before when he 
tested the fire-hydrants satisfactorily. The oc- 
casion, however, was observed as a general rejoic- 
ing, and the decorations—especially those of 
the aforesaid fountains and a series of triumphal 
arches in flowers and evergreens—were ona grand 
scale. The holiday extended over several days, 


the principal feature of the first evening being 
illumination to an extent never before attempted 
in the northern port, which gave great pleasure 
to thousands of spectators; and, although there 
was but a small demonstration in the harbour, 
two steamers are mentioned as being so com- 
pletely covered with bunches of bright red and 
clear white lanterns as to give them much the 
appearance from the shore of floating islands 
of red and white roses. In addition to a great 
display of bunting, flowers, evergreens, Vene- 
tian masts, and bamboos, day fireworks 
were let off, and at night from 7 till 10 a 
grand. pyrotechnic display was given from 
a barge in the harbour, which apparently ex- 
ceeded all expectations in the admiration it 
excited. Schoolboys lifted up their voices in 
the Public Gardens, and rendered a number of 
patrotic and other songs in a manner that en- 
abled them to attract and retain a large audience 
during their performances, and great crowds of 
people enjoyed themselves in many ways during 
the fine weather of the first two days, but on 
the third came heavy squalls of wind and much 
rain and these practically put an end to the 
affair. Hakodate is to be congratulated upon its 
new acquisition, and though there are richer and 
more important cities still without the adequate 
supply of pure water so necessary to the health 
of the inhabitants and the protection of property 
from destruction by fire, the sanitary and com- 
mercial advantages that follow in the wake of 
good waterworks will no doubt in time become 
so apparent that no town of any importance in 
Japan will be without what is now generally ac- 
knowledged as one of the greatest factors in 
modern civilization. We cannot but note, how- 
ever, the difference between the manners and 
customs of Hakodate and Yokohamia in respect 
of their water-works. Hakodate put on holiday 
attire and kept festival for three days on the 
completion of its comparatively petty undertak- 
ing, but the Yokohama water-works were never 
even officially opened. 


COUNT YAMAGATA ON THB PACIFIC. 
Unper this heading, the Fi Shimpo of the 
25th ultimo alludes in one of its notes to the 
various hopes at present entertained by the Ja- 
panese in regard to the return of Count Yama- 
gata. Our contemporary says that when a 
friend comes from a distant place to visit his 
family, it often happens that the family, though 
hitherto disunited, is once more blessed with 
peace and good feeling. There are people who 
expect a similar result from the return of Count 
Yamagata. That the cloud hanging over the 
question of treaty revision will be at once swept 
away; that the reconstruction of the Cabinet 
will be successfully carried out; that the re- 
framing of the organization of the different 
Departments of State will be accomplished 
without any failure; that the complicated 
question of the Yokohama City Council will 
be easily solved; that the reform of the local 
government system will be carried out; that a 
means will be found for dealing with the séshr ; 
that changes will be effected in the personelle 
of the Governors of Fu and Ken—these, says 
the Fir, are some of the hopes entertained by 
friends and foes. People, too, there are who 
fear that these expectations may ultimately 
prove groundless imaginations,.as in the case 
of the return of Count Kuroda from Europe. 
“ While these various fancies agitate the public 
mind, concludes the ¥17/, our own hope is that 
the Count will in a few days arrive here safe and 
sound. Meanwhile, however smooth the Pacific 
may be, people fancy that the slumbers of the 
Count cannot be very peaceful, since he is the 
cynosure of such high hopes and expectations.” 


FRANCE AND THE TREATIES. 


Winn the few past days various statements 
have appeared in the vernacular press to the 
effect that France has preferred demands of a 
difficult character in connection with Treaty 
Revision, and by some writers it is hinted that 
she has probably come to an understanding with 
England to block the path altogether. Now in 
the first place it is an obvious error to assert 
that France has advanced any fresh demands 
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or put forward any new proposals, inasmuch as 
her draft treaty was concluded by the negotia- 
tors in Japan six weeks ago, and is at present 
in Paris awaiting the next steps in the pro- 
cedure which the French system directs in such 
cases. And in the second place, it is at once a 
false and an unjust conception to impute to 
England a desire to block the way. The truth 
about England: is very simple and very easily 
understood. Her original delay was caused by 
a sense of obligation towards her former col- 
leagues in the combination of Powers ; as the 
leader of the association she did not consider her- 
self morally justified in consenting to the policy of 
separate negotiation until she was fully assured 
about the intentions of her associates. She thus 
forfeited the initiative in the negotiations, and 
having forfeited it, she is now proceeding with 
all the care and deliberation that invariably 
mark her international dealings. She takes no- 
thing on trust. Every phase of the situation 
likely to arise out of the Japanese proposals is 
subjected by her negotiators to the closest scru- 
tiny, and when she agrees the Japanese may be 
quite sure that all the remaining Powers will 
follow her example without difficulty. We have 
often stated, and we now repeat our belief, that 
England herself is the chief sufferer by this tardi- 
ness, but nothing could be more inconsistent 
with the truth than to assert that she seeks to 
block the way or that her action is in any sense 
of a deliberately obstructive character. 


THE FLOODS IN MIYAGI. 

Tue Minister of State for Home Affairs has 
received from the Prefect of Miyagi, a report 
under date the 18th ultimo, announcing that 
according to investigations made up to that, 
date in reference to the late floods, 207 houses 
were carried away in the urban districts and 145 
buildings were submerged, 83 being partially 
destroyed. Eighty-one persons are reported to 
have lost their lives. In Shibatagori 13 persons 
were injured and 12 animals killed ; 4.753 
houses being under water. In Shidagori, Toda- 
gori, Tomaigori, and Momogori rice and other 
crops were covered by thirty feet of water. 
Over 500 bridges were destroyed and embank- 
ments were broken down in 224 places; 544 
landslips being reported. In Igugori the ex- 
tent of rice fields and other cultivated land 
damaged by the inundation was 2,606 cho, and 
25 persons and 12 junks are missing. Over 
7,500 persons have been rendered homeless by 
the floods and are receiving assistance from the 
Authorities. The roads have been damaged in 
240 places.— Fry? Shimpo. 


KOREA. 


Ws take the following extracts from Mr. Colin 
M. Ford's just published report of Korea's 
foreign trade foreign trade for 1888 :—‘ The 
total net value of the trade, that is, of all im- 
ports, less re-exports, and of all exports, except 
gold, amounted to 814,514/. ; as compared with 
729,540/. in 1887, and 571,002/7. in 1886. Of 
this total, imports contributed 597,0c5/., and 
exports 217,149/., the corresponding figures for 
1887 being 542,787/., and 187,163/. The value 
of exports from Korea as shown by the customs 
returns, still falls very far short of that of the 
imports, but it must be borne in mind that these 
returns omit gold and ginseng, the two most 
valuable products of the kindom. The net 
total value of the exports from the three treaty 
ports during 1888 was 217,149/., as compared 
with 187,163/. in 1887. This increase took 
place almost entirely in the home or interport 
trade, which rose from 52,997/. to 79,866/., 
while the value of the exports to foreign coun- 
tries was only very slightly over that of the 
previous year—137,283/, against 134,166/. 
* * * Work was carried on at the new 
Government mint at Sdul in a spasmodic way 
during the year, and I have been given to 
understand that a good deal of the stamping 
machinery has been damaged. The working 
has resulted in the coining of a small quantity 
of copper money (about 3,000 dol. worth), and 
of a still smaller quantity of silver dollars 
(1,000). It was rumoured that the copper 
money was to be put into circulation with the 


commencement of the present Korean year. 
but so far it has not made its appearance. 1 
am inclined to think that any attempt to compel 
the people to adopt the new currency would 
have been attended with much dissatisfaction, 
and that the Government has acted wisely in 
keeping it back for the present. All the foreign 
employes, Japanese and European, were dis- 
charged before the end of the year, and work 
has in the meantime been completely stopped. 
Notwithstanding the increase of trade and the 
increased ‘revenue derived from the customs, 
the financial condition of the Government can- 
not be regarded as prosperous. Money, a 
great part of it borrowed at high interest, has 
been spent in various ways on objects, the at- 
tainment of which was by no means necessary 
to the well-being of the kingdom, and still there 
are projects on foot which will involve a very 
large expenditure, mostly unnecessary. Yet in 
the face of this the Government is heavily in 
debt ; even the salaries of officials and employés, 
both native and foreign, are greatly in arrear, 
some native officials having received no pay for 
over a year.” 


ANCIENT ROME. 

AN interesting and pathetic discovery has been 
at Rome. ‘‘In May last,” we quote from a 
home exchange, “the workmen who are digging 
the foundation for the new law courts in Rome 
discovered a sarcophagus buried thirty feet 
below the surface. Immediately the telephone 
called to the spot the members of the Archzo- 
logical Commission, scientific and literary men, 
who watch with jealous care all the excavations 
made inthe Eternal City. Under their direction 
it was carefully raised and opened. Within lay 
the skeleton of a young girl, with the remains 
of the linen in which she had been wrapped, 
some brown leaves from the myrtle wreath with 
which, emblematic of her youth, she had been 
crowned in death. On her hands were four 
rings, of which one was the double bethrothal 


‘ring of plain gold, and another with Filetus, the 


name of her betrothed, engraved upon it. A 
large and most exquisite amethyst brooch, in 
Etruscan setting of the finest work, carved 
amber pins, and a gold necklet with white small 
pendants were lying about. But what is most 
strange, as being almost unique, was a doll of oak 
wood, beautifully carved, the joints articulated 
sothatlegs and arms and handsmove on sockets, 
the hands and feet daintily cut with small and 
delicate nails. The features and the hair were 
carved out in the most minute and careful way, 
the hair waving low on the forehead, and being 
bound with a fillet. On the outside of the sar- 
cophagus was sculptured her name, Tryphzena 
Creperia, and a touching scene, doubtless faith- 
fully representing her parting with her parents. 
She is lying on a low bed, and striving to raise 
herself on her left arm to speak to her heart- 
broken father, who stands leaning on the bed- 
stead, his head bowed with grief, while her 
mother sits on the bed, her head covered, weep- 
ing. It seems but yesterday, so natural is the 
scene, and.yet it was nearly eighteen centuries 
ago that these stricken parents laid so tenderly 
away their dearly-loved daughter, with her or- 
naments and her doll. 


LAND-TAX AND INDUSTRIES TAX. 


AGrIcuLTURE having been for so many centuries 
the chief business of the majority of the Japa- 
nese, it is not surprising that a land-tax should 
be among the least popular methods of raising 
public revenue. While, therefore, the recent 
reduction of the tax was heartily welcomed by 
the farming classes, the trifling effects of the 
change in actual practice, so far as individuals 
are concerned, detracted considerably from the 
popular value of the measure. We now read in 
the Choya Shimbun that the Government had 
originally contemplated the imposition of a 
pretty stiff tax upon industries—or rather, we 
should say, an appreciable increase of the pre- 
sent tax. From this source an additional re- 
venue of six million yer might have been ob- 
tained, and it would then have been possible to 
reduce the land-tax by that amount. But Count 


Inouye, the Choya says, strongly opposed such 
a redistribution of fiscal burdens. He argued 
that it would be most impolitic to place a heavy 
impost upon the industries of the country which 
are just now beginning to give promise of suc- 
cessful development. Confronted by this re- 
solute opposition on the part of the Minister of 
Agriculture and Commerce, the Cabinet was 
compelled to abandon its design, and to content 
itself with applying to the reduction of the land- 
tax whatever economies it could effect in other 
directions. The’ Choya—of course in the vi- 
carious fashion now so generally adopted by 
Japanese journals—attributes this action of 
Count Inouye’s to the fact that the principal 
members of the F7ché-fo (self-government party), 
of which he is the leader, being merchants and 
manufacturers, his Excellency is not specially 
concerned in the farmers’ behalf. But it seems 
to us quite unnecessary to thrust this matter 
also into the domain of party politics. Beyond 
all question, as we think, the future of Japan 
lies in the development of her manufacturing 
industries. Her agricultural products are com- 
paratively insignificant for purposes of export, 
but in her manufactures she has a most promis- 
ing source of national wealth. When, there- 
fore, Count Inouye opposes any fiscal measure 
calculated to check the growth of industrial 
enterprise, he only gives another evidence of the 
wise foresight that has always marked hisattitude 
in respect of domestic policy. Besides, the 
Count probably appreciates what an incalcul- 
able advantage his country prosessesin the land 
tax. By being happily in a position to raise the 
bulk of her revenue from this source, Japan can 
look forward to immunity from one of the chief 
troubles of modern times. It should be her 
great aim to preserve the tax and even to develop 
it. Everything that tends to replace it by 
imposts of a different character is. distinctly a 
national loss. If experience shows that the tax 
bears with undue weight upon the farming 
classes, and that merchants and manufacturers 
are unfairly exempt, then the plain remedy is 
to readjust the tax on house-lands in urban dis- 
tricts. We trust for Japan's sake that many of 
her statesmen entertain Count Inouye’s views. 


LACQUER FOR PRESERVING THE BOTTOMS OP 
SHIPS. 


Wes take from the Fapan Herald the following 
translation of a report sent by the Captain of 
the Russian frigate Dimztr? Donskot to Admiral 
Schmidt :— 


In the latter part of October, 1887, the frigate 
Dimitri was put into the Yokosuka Docks for the pur- 
pose of having her bottom examined and cleaned. 
After the water had been drawn off it was discovered 
that the entire stvel line along her keel was so com- 
pleiely corroded that not a trace of paint could be 
discerned, ‘lhe outer surface of the iron plates was 
found to be in a honeycombed condition due to large 
numbers of shell-fish, and this was more particularly 
observable along the water line. 

A glance at the surface of the steel was sufficient 
to show that the plain previously tried to counteract 
the corrosion produced by the electric current had 
failed to effect its object, and showed the necessity of 
devising and adopting some more effectual process. 
Acting on the advice of some Japanese engineers 
who were thoroughly well acquainted from experience 
with the action of the electric current generated by ~ 
friction between the various kinds of metals used on 
ships, it was decided to adopt the lacquering process 
which, although an invention of recent date, had 
already given satisfactory results. Not alone the 
steel, but also the zinc portions were lacquered. 
However, though the lacquer was intended to mini- 
mize the action of the electric current on the zinc, its 
power of adhersion tothe zinc sheathing was found 
to be very slight, and consequently its durability and 
preservative properties were greatly impaired. These 
facts are already well known to Japanese. 

After the lapse of a month from the ship’s depar- 
ture from the dock, the lacquer completely peeled off 
the zinc sheathing, and in six months (from the time 
of leaving dock) the rate of speed of the frigate be- 
came perceptibly lessened, and this was made the 
more evident at the time of the firing of the White- 
head torpedo in September, 1888, when she was un- 
able to go more than 14 knots. 

After a year had passed, she was a second time, 
on the roth October, 1888, put into the dock at the 
Yokosuka Dockyard, and an examination into the 
results of tle lacquering revealed the fact that the 
lacquer on all the steel vortion was in an extroardi- 
narily good state of preservation, so much so that it 
could not be stripped off except by being scraped 
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garding the comparatively poor results attained 
by English instruction in Japan, we can fully 
sympathize, though we question the efficacy of 
the proposed remedy. There is a want gene- 
rally in Japan of a sound basis for scholarship, 
due to several causes. Among these may 
be mentioned a diversity of text-books,. which 
hinders a continuity in exact study; the grow- 
ing tendency in pupils to dictate to their teachers, 
a habit always fatal to real progress ; and a lack 
of good native teachers who make the study of 
English a specialty. Only the last of these 
drawback shows hopeful signs of amelioration. 
The foreign staff who teach English in the 
schools throughout the empire, being engaged 
for short terms, having no hope of promotion, 
and often no professional acquaintance with 
their subject, fulfil their duties conscientiously 
enough ; but enthusiasm in their work or corpo- 
rate action cannot be expected of them. Inthe 
United States and Canada andelsewhere teachers 
will hasten, after their school work is over, to 
some gathering where methods and handbooks 
and other educational subjects generally are 
eagerly discussed. But it is vain to look for 
such enthusiasm here. Certainly, if Mr. Hal- 
comb’s excellent proposal, that a teachers’ in- 
stitute should be organized for next summer, 
could be carried out, much good might result. 
But, as we have pointed out, there are peculiar 
difficulties in the way. To have profitable 
discussion anywhere, there must be a certain 
similarity of training and aims in the debaters, 
otherwise discussion is vague and pointless. A 
foreign Teachers’ Association was formed in 
Tokyo several years ago, and did excellent 
work for three or four winters; but the great 
distances in the capital, and other causes, led 
to its dissolution. In this land those societies 
are specially fortunate which are able to survive 
the first three years of vigorous growth. After 
that period the greater number of such, how- 
ever well they may have promised, die off, and 
are heard of no more. Among the many sub- 
jects discussed in the two volumes of the 
Transactions of the Tokyo Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, that of Phonetic Spelling in any of its 
educational aspects does not occur. 


SMOKE AND ITS CONSUMPTION, 
Wuen public opinion and the law began to 
make things uncomfortable for British manu- 
facturers who filled the atmosphere of great 
cities with thick black smoke, some courageous 
person announced authoritatively that a smoking 
fire was better than a clear one for the health. 
People’s breath was rather taken away by this 
statement. Able chemists denied it, but then a 
chemist of reputation had made himself respon- 
sible for it, so that ordinary folks might well be 
puzzled. ‘Ihe theory was that clear fire emits 
considerable quantities of monoxide of carbon, 
a noxious gas not to be found associated~so 
the supporters of grime averred—with black 
smoke. ,Since the unsupported statement of 
neither side could be accepted with assurance 
by non-experts, the Government Chief Inspector 
of Alkali Works, Mr. Fletcher, undertook to 
prove by actual tests of chimney gases that the 
converse of the smoke-advocates’ verdict is true, 
“In collecting his evidence,” says Engineering, 
“the Government Chief Inspector “has been 
careful to leave no room for doubt or question. 
He has provided himself with facts in sufficient 
abundance and variety. In his table of analyses 
we find the results of 52 specimens of gases 
collected from various kinds of furnaces applied 
to different uses. Thus we have steam boilers 
of various types, heating furnaces in steel works, 
calcining furnaces, and furnaces in chemical 
works; fires fed by mechanical stokers and 
fires fed by hand; coal from different dis- 
tricts, both large and small; samples of gases 
taken when the fires were clear, and others col- 
lected when black smoke was pouring forth from 
the chimney immediately after stoking. Such 
were the conditions. Now, what are the results 
of these tests? Two facts stand out in strong 
relief. The first, carbon monoxide is not often 
found; and second. when found, it is always 
associated with black smoke. Mr. Fletcher 
says :—‘ When carbon monoxide is found, it is 


always when the presence of black smoke in- 
dicates that the combustion is imperfect, and 
that not this gas only, but hydrogen aud the 
hydrocarbons may also be expected. When, 
however, the gaseous products of the fire 
diminish, or the air supply is proportionately in- 
creased, and the black smoke disappears, then 
in every case, as would be expected, the highly 
inflammable carbon monoxide and the other 
gases have been burnt also. In some cases 
where black smoke is emitted, carbon monoxide 
is present; but in every case where the black 
smoke is absent, that gas also is absent. There 
was no exception to this rule.’ We see, from 
the result of the analyses made, that the propor- 
tion of CO found in the smoke varied from o to 
3.25 percent. These facts, clear and decisive 
beyond question, effectually dispose of this latest 
objection raised with so much noise.” 


RUMOURS IN THE PRESS. 


In some of the Tokyo papers we find a rumour 
to the effect that Count Ito has addressed a 
memorial to His Majesty, while others report 
that Count Goto had an audience of the Emperor 
a few days ago, and that he has at last decided 
to send in his resignation. So far as Count 
Ito’s memorial is concerned, we possess no in- 
formation, though we are inclined to be scep- 
tical. Count Goto’s interview with the Emperor, 
however, undoubtedly took place, and naturally 
those who recall the Count’s position v/rs-d-v/s 
the Dardo Danketsu, and the latter's attitude 
towards Treaty Revision, are persuaded that his 
Excellency addressed the Sovereign in a sense 
hostile to the measure. Count Goto is some- 
what peculiarly situated with regard to Treaty 
Revision. He was not a member of the Cabi- 
net when the draft of the proposed treaties was 
submitted to and approved by that body, anda 
section of the public appears to imagine that 
this circumstance gives him a free hand to op- 
pose the scheme now if he pleases. But in 
point of fact it makes little matter whether the 
Count saw or did not see the original draft. 
What is certain is that he has for many months 
been a member of a Cabinet openly pledged to 
Treaty Revision on the basis of Count Okuma’s 
proposal, and that neither ignorance of that 
basis nor failure to consider it fully can affect 
the interpretation which must always attach to 
his conduct in the Cabinet. He is just as deep- 
ly pledged to Treaty Revision as any of his 
colleagues, and were he to join the Opposition 
at this eleventh hour, he would betray singular 
inconsistency. It is asserted, however, in well 
informed circles that the Count, at his recent 
audience, did not address the Emperor at all on 
the subject of Treaty Revision. Any hopes, 
therefore, founded by the Opposition on the 
fact of the audience, are likely to prove illusory. 


OPENING OF THE HAKODATE WATERWORKS. 


NaTurRacty, at the opening of new waterworks, 
one might reasonably except to find the fluid in 
abundance, indeed, that it would be more en 
evidence than any other object or commodity. 
And that it should have been was no doubt the 
intention of the good people of Hakodate when 
they planned a high holiday and rejoicing to 
inaugurate the completion at their port of the 
second system in Japan of a water supply on 
foreign lines. The Japanese in charge of the 
decorations had devised, with the good taste and 
ingenuity usually evoked on such occasions, 
several fountains where a display was to be 
made of the sparkling water in honour of which 
the féte was got up; but it came about—by 
what accident or omission our correspondent 
does not explain—that, like the play of ‘‘ Ham- 
let” with the Dane left out, the féte day arrived 
and found no water in the reservoir and conse- 
quently none playing in the fountains. This is 
somewhat strange, as the engineer of the works 
had a reservoir full a few days before when he 
tested the fire-hydrants satisfactorily. The oc- 
casion, however. was observed as a general rejoic- 
ing, and the decorations—especially those of 
the aforesaid fountains and a series of triumphal 
arches in flowers and evergreens—were ona grand 
scale. The holiday extended over several days, 


the principal feature of the first evening being 
illumination to an extent never before attempted 
in the northern port, which gave great pleasure 
to thousands of spectators; and, although there 
was but a small demonstration in the harbour, 
two steamers are mentioned as being so com- 
pletely covered with bunches of bright red and 
clear white lanterns as to give them much the 
appearance from the shore of floating islands 
of red and white roses. In addition to a great 
display of bunting, flowers, evergreens, Vene- 
tian masts, and bamboos, day fireworks 
were let off, and at night from 7 till 10 a 
grand pyrotechnic display was given from 
a barge in the harbour, which apparently ex- 
ceeded all expectations in the admiration it 
excited. Schoolboys lifted up their voices in 
the Public Gardens, and rendered a number of 
patrotic and other songs in a manner that en- 
abled them to attract and retain a large audience 
during their performances, and great crowds of 
people enjoyed themselves in many ways during 
the fine weather of the first two days, but on 
the third came heavy squalls of wind and much 
tain and these practically put an end to the 
affair. Hakodate is to be congratulated upon its 
new acquisition, and though there are richer and 
more important cities still without the adequate 
supply of pure water so necessary to the health 
of the inhabitants and the protection of property 
from destruction by fire, the sanitary and com- 
mercial advantages that follow in the wake of 
good waterworks will no doubt in time become 
so apparent that no town of any importance in 
Japan will be without what is now generally ac- 
knowledged as one of the greatest factors in 
modern civilization. We cannot but note, how- 
ever, the difference between the manners and 
customs of Hakodate and Yokohania in respect 
of their water-works. Hakodate put on holiday 
attire and kept festival for three days on the 
completion of its comparatively petty undertak- 
ing, but the Yokohama water-works were never 
even officially opened. 


COUNT YAMAGATA ON THE PACIFIC. 
Unper this heading, the Fi Shimpo of the 
25th ultimo alludes in one of its notes to the 
various hopes at present entertained by the Ja- 
panese in regard to the return of Count Yama- 
gata. Our contemporary says that when a 
friend comes from a distant place to visit his 
family, it often happens that the family, though 
hitherto disunited, is once more blessed with 
peace and good feeling. There are people who 
expect a similar result from the return of Count 
Yamagata. That the,cloud hanging over the 
question of treaty revision will be at once swept 
away; that the reconstruction of the Cabinet 
will be successfully carried out; that the re- 
framing of the organization of the different 
Departments of State will be accomplished 
without any failure; that the complicated 
question of the Yokohama City Council will 
be easily solved; that the reform of the local 
government system will be carried out; that a 
means will be found for dealing with the séshr ; 
that changes will be effected in the personelle 
of the Governors of Fu and Ken—these, says 
the 77/7, are some of the hopes entertained by 
friends and foes. People, too, there are who 
fear that these expectations may ultimately 
prove groundless imaginations, as in the case 
of the return of Count Kuroda from Europe. 
“ While these various fancies agitate the public 
mind, concludes the ¥177, our own hope is that 
the Count will in a few days arrive here safe and 
sound. Meanwhile, however smooth the Pacific 
may be, people fancy that the slumbers of the 
Count cannot be very peaceful, since he is the 
cynosure of such high hopes and expectations.” 


FRANCE AND THE TREATIES. 
Wr1nin the few past days various statements 
have appeared in the vernacular press to the 
effect that France has preferred demands of a 
difficult character in connection with Treaty 
Revision, and by some writers it is hinted that 
she has probably come to an understanding with 
England to block the path altogether. Now in 
the first place it is an obvious error to assert 
that France has advanced any fresh demands 
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or put forward any new proposals, inasmuch as 
her draft treaty was concluded by the negotia- 
tors in Japan six weeks ago, and is at present 
in Paris awaiting the next steps in the pro- 
cedure which the French system directs in such 
cases. And in the second place, it is at once a 
false and an unjust conception to impute to 
England a desire to block the way. The truth 
about England: is very simple and very easily 
understood. Her original delay was caused by 
a sense of obligation towards her former col- 
leagues in the combination of Powers ; as the 
leader of the association she did not consider her- 
self morally justified in consenting to the policy of 
separate negotiation until she was fully assured 
about the intentions of her associates. She thus 
forfeited the initiative in the negotiations, and 
having forfeited it, she is now proceeding with 
all the care and deliberation that invariably 
mark her international dealings. She takes no- 
thing on trust. Every phase of the situation 
likely to arise out of the Japanese proposals is 
subjected by her negotiators to the closest scru- 
tiny, and when she agrees the Japanese may be 
quite sure that all the remaining Powers will 
follow her example without difficulty. We have 
often stated, and we now repeat our belief, that 
England herself is the chief sufferer by this tardi- 
ness, but nothing could be more inconsistent 
with the truth than to assert that she seeks to 
block the way or that her action is in any sense 
of a deliberately obstructive character. 


THE FLOODS IN MIYAGI. 

Tux Minister of State for Home Affairs has 
received from the Prefect of Miyagi, a report 
under date the 18th ultimo, announcing that 
according to investigations made up to that, 
date in reference to the late floods, 207 houses 
were carried away in the urban districts and 145 
buildings were submerged, 83 being partially 
destroyed. Eighty-one persons are reported to 
have lost their lives. In Shibatagori 13 persons 
were injured and 12 animals killed; 4,753 
houses being under water. In Shidagori, Toda- 
gori, Tomaigori, and Momogori rice and other 
crops were covered by thirty feet of water. 
Over 500 bridges were destroyed and embank- 
ments were broken down in 224 places; 544 
landslips being reported. In Igugori the ex- 
tent of rice fields and other cultivated land 
damaged by the inundation was 2,606 cho, and 
25 persons and 12 junks are missing. Over 
7,500 persons have been rendered homeless by 
the floods and are receiving assistance from the 
Authorities. The roads have been damaged in 
240 places.— Fiji Shimpo. 


KOREA. 


Wks take the following extracts from Mr. Colin 
M. Ford's just published report of Korea's 
foreign trade foreign trade for 1888 :—‘ The 
total net valueof the trade, that is, of all im- 
ports, less re-exports, and of all exports, except 
gold, amounted to 814,514. ; as compared with 
729,540/. in 1887, ad 571,002/7. in 1886. Of 
this total, imports contributed 597,0c5/., and 
_ exports 217,149/., the corresponding figures for 
1887 being 542,787/., and 187,163/. The value 
of exports from Korea as shown by the customs 
returns, still falls very far short of that of the 
imports, but it must be borne in mind that these 
returns omit gold and ginseng, the two most 
valuable products of the kindom. The net 
total value of the exports from the three treaty 
ports during 1888 was 217,149/., as compared 
with 187,163/. in 1887. This increase took 
place almost entirely in the home or interport 
trade, which rose from 52,997/. to 79,866/., 
while the value of the exports to foreign coun- 
tries was only very slightly over that of the 
previous year—137,283/. against 134,166/. 
*# * #* Work was carried on at the new 
Government mint at Soul in a spasmodic way 
during the year, and I have been given to 
understand that a good deal of the stamping 
machinery has been damaged. The working 
has resulted in the coining of a small quantity 
of copper money (about 3,000 dol. worth), and 
of a still smaller quantity of silver dollars 
(1,000). It was rumoured that the copper 
money was to be put into circulation with the 


bound with a fillet. 


commencement of the present Korean year. 
but so far it has not made its appearance. I 
am inclined to think that any attempt to compel 
the people to adopt the new currency would 
have been attended with much dissatisfaction, 
and that the Government has acted wisely in 
keeping it back for the present. 
employes, Japanese and European, were dis- 
charged before the end of the year, and work 
has in the meantime been completely stopped. 
Notwithstanding the increase of trade and the 
increased ‘revenue derived from the customs, 
the financial condition of the Government can- 
not be regarded as prosperous. 
great part of it borrowed at high interest, has 
been spent in various ways on objects, the at- 
tainment of which was by no means necessary 
to the well-being of the kingdom, and still there 
are projects on foot which will involve a very 
large expenditure, mostly unnecessary. Yet in 
the face of this the Government is heavily in 
debt ; even the salaries of officials and employés, 
both native and foreign, are greatly in arrear, 
some native officials having received no pay for 
over a year.” 


All the foreign 
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ANCIENT ROME. 


AN interesting and pathetic discovery has been 
at Rome. : 
home exchange, ‘‘the workmen who are digging 
the foundation for the new law courts in Rome 
discovered a sarcophagus buried thirty feet 
below the surface. 
called to the spot the members of the Archzeo- 
logical Commission, scientific and literary men, 
who watch with jealous care all the excavations 
made in the Eternal City. 
it was carefully raised and opened. 
the skeleton of a young girl, with the remains 
of the linen in which she had been wrapped, 
some brown leaves from the myrtle wreath with 
which, emblematic of her youth, she had been 
crowned in death. On her hands were four 
rings, of which one was the double bethrothal 
‘ring of plain gold, and another with Filetus, the 
name of her betrothed, engraved upon it. 
large and most exquisite amethyst brooch, in 
Etruscan setting of the finest work, carved 
amber pins, and a gold necklet with white small 
pendants were lying about. 
strange, as being almost unique, was a doll of oak 
wood, beautifully carved, the joints articulated 
sothatlegs and arms and hands move on sockets, 
the hands and feet daintily cut with small and 
delicate nails. 
carved out in the most minute and careful way, 


“In May last,” we quote from a 


Immediately the telephone 


Under their direction 
Within lay 


A 


But what is most 


The features and the hair were 


the hair waving low on the forehead, and being 
Gn the outside of the sar- 
cophagus was sculptured her name, Tryphzena 
Creperia, and a touching scene, doubtless faith- 
fully representing her parting with her parents. 
She is lying on a low bed, and striving to raise 
herself on her left arm to speak to her heart- 
broken father, who stands leaning on the bed- 
stead, his head bowed with grief, while her 
mother sits on the bed, her head covered, weep- 
ing. It seems but yesterday, so natural is the 
scene, and.yet it was nearly eighteen centuries 
ago that these stricken parents laid so tenderly 
away their dearly-loved daughter, with her or- 
naments and her doll. 


LAND-TAX AND INDUSTRIES TAX. 


AGRICULTURE having been for so many centuries 
the chief business of the majority of the Japa- 
nese, it is not surprising that a land-tax should 
be among the least popular methods of raising 
public revenue. While, therefore, the recent 
reduction of the tax was heartily welcomed by 
the farming classes, the trifling effects of the 
change in actual practice, so far as individuals 
are concerned, detracted considerably from the 
popular value of the measure. We now read in 
the Choya Shimbun that the Government had 
originally contemplated the imposition of a 
pretty stiff tax upon industries—or rather, we 
should say, an appreciable increase of the pre- 
sent tax. From this source an additional re- 
venue of six million yer might have been ob- 
tained, and it would then have been possible to 


reduce the land-tax by that amount. But Count 


a redistribution of fiscal burdens. 
that it would be most impolitic to place a heavy 
impost upon the industries of the country which 
are just now beginning to give promise of suc- 
cessful development. 
solute opposition on the part of the Minister of 


directions. 
carious fashion now so generally adopted by 
Japanese journals—attributes 
Count Inouye’s to the fact that the principal 
members of the Fzcé-fo (self-government party), 
of which he is the leader, being merchants and 
manufacturers, his Excellency is not specially 
concerned in the farmers’ behalf. 
to us quite unnecessary to thrust this matter 
also into the domain of party politics. 
all question, as we think, the future of Japan 
lies in the development of her manufacturing 
industries. 
paratively insignificant for purposes of export, 
but in her manufactures she has a most promis- 
ing source of national wealth. When, there- 
fore, Count Inouye opposes any fiscal measure 
calculated to check the growth of industrial 
enterprise, he only gives another evidence of the 


in respect of domestic policy. 
Count probably appreciates what an incalcul- 
able advantage his country prosessesin the land 
tax, 
bulk of her revenue from this source, Japan can 
look forward to immunity from one of the chief 
troubles of modern times. 
great aim to preserve the tax and even to develop 
it. 
imposts of a different character is. distinctly a 
national loss. 
bears with undue weight upon the farming 
classes, and that merchants and manufacturers 
are unfairly exempt, then the plain remedy is 
to readjust the tax on house-lands in urban dis- 
tricts. 
her statesmen entertain Count Inouye’s views. 


Inouye, the Choya says, strongly opposed such 
He argued 


Confronted by this re- 


Agriculture and Commerce, the Cabinet was 


compelled to abandon its design, and to content 
itself with applying to the reduction of the land- 


tax whatever economies it could effect in other 
The Choya—of course in the vi- 


this action of 


But it seems 


Beyond 


Her agricultural products are com- 


wise foresight that has always marked hisattitude 
Besides, the 


By being happily in a position to raise the 


It should be her 
Everything that tends to replace it by 


If experience shows that the tax 


We trust for Japan's sake that many of 


LACQUER FOR PRESERVING THE BOTTOMS OF 
SHIPS. 


WE take from the Fapan Herald the following 
translation of a report sent by the Captain of 
the Russian frigate Dimrirt Donskot to Admiral 
Schmidt :— 


In the latter part of October, 1887, the frigate 


Dimitri was put into the Yokosuka Docks for the pur- 


pose of having her bottom examined and cleaned. 
After the water had been drawn off it was discovered 
that the entire steel line along her keel was so com- 
plevely corroded that not a trace of paint could be 
discerned. ‘lhe outer surface of the iron plates was 
found to be in a honeycombed condition due to large 
numbers of shell-fish, and this was more particularly 
observable along the water line. 

A glance at the surface of the steel was sufficient 
to show that the plan previously tried to counteract 
the corrosion produced by the electric current had 
failed to effect its object, and showed the necessity of 
devising and adopting some more effectual process. 
Acting on the advice of some Japanese engineers 
who were thoroughly well acquainted from experience 
with the action of the electric current generated by ~ 
friction between the various kinds of metals used on 
ships, it was decided to adopt the lacquering prucess 
which, although an invention of recent date, had 
already given satisfactory results. Not alone the 
steel, but also the zinc portions were lacquered. 
However, though the lacquer was intended to mini- 
mize the action of the electric current on the zinc, its 
power of adhersion tothe zinc sheathing was found 
to be very slight, and consequently its durability and 
preservative properties were greatly impaired. These 
facts are already well known to Japanese. 

After the lapse of a month from the ship’s depar- 
ture from the dock, the lacquer completely peeled off 
the zinc sheathing, and in six months (from the time 
of leaving dock) the rate of speed of the frigate be- 
came perceptibly lessened, and this was made the 
more evident at the time of the firing of the White- 
head torpedo in September, 1888, when she was un- 
able to go more than 14 knots. 


After a year had passed, she was a second time, 
on the roth October, 1888, put into the dock at the 
Yokosuka Dockyard, and an examination into the 
results of fe lacquering revealed the fact that the 
lacquer on all the steel voition was in an extroardi- 
narily good state of preservation, so much so that it 
could not be stripped off except by being scraped 
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garding the comparatively poor results attained 
by English instruction in Japan, we'can fully 
sympathize, though we question the efficacy of 
the proposed remedy. There is a want gene- 
rally in Japan of a sound basis for scholarship, 
due to several causes. Among these may 
be mentioned a diversity of text-books,. which 
hinders a continuity in exact study; the grow- 
ing tendency in pupils to dictate to their teachers, 
a habit always fatal to real progress ; and a lack 
of good native teachers who make the study of 
English a specialty. Only the last of these 
drawback shows hopeful signs of amelioration. 
The foreign staff who teach English in the 
schools throughout the empire, being engaged 
for short terms, having no hope of promotion. 
and often no professional acquaintance with 
their subject, fulfil their duties conscientiously 
enough; but enthusiasm in their work or corpo- 
rate action cannot be expected of them. Inthe 
United States and Canada andelsewhere teachers 
will hasten, after their school work is over, to 
some gathering where methods and handbooks 
and other educational subjects generally are 
eagerly discussed. But it is vain to look for 
such enthusiasm here. Certainly, if Mr. Hal- 
comb’s excellent proposal, that a teachers’ in- 
stitute should be organized for next summer, 
could be carried out, much good might result. 
But, as we have pointed out, there are peculiar 
difficulties in the way. To have profitable 
discussion anywhere, there must be a certain 
similarity of training and aims in the debaters, 
otherwise discussion is vague and pointless. A 
foreign Teachers’ Association was formed in 
Tokyo several years ago, and did excellent 
work for thrée or four winters; but the great 
distances in the capital, and other causes, led 
to its dissolution. In this land those societies 
are specially fortunate which are able to survive 
the first three years of vigorous growth. After 
that period the greater number of such, how- 
ever well they may have promised, die off, and 
are heard of no more. Among the many sub- 
jects discussed in the two volumes of the 
Transactions of the Tokyo Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, that of Phonetic Spelling in any of its 
educational aspects does not occur. 


SMOKE AND ITS CONSUMPTION, 
Wuen public opinion and the law began to 
make things uncomfortable for British manu- 
facturers who filled the atmosphere of great 
cities with thick black smoke, some courageous 
person announced authoritatively that a smoking 
fire was better than a clear one for the health. 
People’s breath was rather taken away by this 
statement. Able chemists denied it, but then a 
chemist of reputation had made himself respon- 
sible for it, so that ordinary folks might well be 
puzzled. ‘The theory was that clear fire emits 
considerable quantities of monoxide of carbon, 
a noxious gas not to be found associated-so 
the supporters of grime averred—with black 
_smoke. Since the unsupported statement of 
neither side could be accepted with assurance 
by non-experts, the Government Chief Inspector 
of Alkali Works, Mr. Fletcher, undertook to 
prove by actual tests of chimney gases that the 
converse of the smoke-advocates’ verdict is true. 
“In collecting his evidence,” says Engineering, 
“the Government Chief Inspector “has been 
careful to leave no room for doubt or question. 
He has provided himself with facts in sufficient 
abundance and variety. In his table of analyses 
we find the results of 52 specimens of gases 
collected from various kinds of furnaces applied 
to different uses. Thus we have steam boilers 
of various types, heating furnaces in steel works, 
calcining furnaces, and furnaces in chemical 
works; fires fed by mechanical stokers and 
fires fed by hand; coal from different dis- 
tricts, both large and small; samples of gases 
taken when the fires were clear, and others col- 
lected when black smoke was pouring forth from 
the chimney immediately after stoking. Such 
were the conditions. Now, what are the results 
of these tests? Two facts stand out in strong 
relief. The first, carbon monoxide is not often 
found; and second. when found, it is always 
associated with black smoke. Mr. Fletcher 
says :—‘ When carbon monoxide is found, it is 


always when the presence of black smoke in- 
dicates that the combustion is imperfect, and 
that not this gas only, but hydrogen aud the 
hydrocarbons may also be expected. When, 
however, the gaseous products of the fire 


diminish, or the air supply is proportionately in- 


creased, and the black smoke disappears, then 
in every case, as would be expected, the highly 
inflammable carbon monoxide and the other 
gases have been burnt also. In some cases 
where black smoke is emitted, carbon monoxide 
is present; but in every case where the black 
smoke is absent, that gas also is absent. There 
was no exception to this rule.’ We see, from 
the result of the analyses made, that the propor- 
tion of CO found in the smoke varied from o to 
3.25 percent. These facts, clear and decisive 
beyond question, effectually dispose of this latest 
objection raised with so much noise.” 


RUMOURS IN THE PRESS. 


In some of the Tokyo papers we find a rumour 
to the effect that Count Ito has addressed a 
memorial to His Majesty, while others report 
that Count Goto had an audience of the Emperor 
a few days ago, and that he has at last decided 
to send in his resignation. So far as Count 
Ito’s memorial is concerned, we possess no in- 
formation, though we are inclined to be scep- 
tical. Count Goto's interview with the Emperor, 
however, undoubtedly took place, and naturally 
those who recall the Count’s position v7s-d-v7s 
the Dardo Danketsu, and the latter’s attitude 
towards Treaty Revision, are persuaded that his 
Excellency addressed the Sovereign in a sense 
hostile to the measure. Count Goto is some- 
what peculiarly situated with regard to Treaty 
Revision. He was nota member of the Cabi- 
net when the draft of the proposed treaties was 
submitted to and approved by that body, anda 
section of the public appears to imagine that 
this circumstance gives him a free hand to op- 
pose the scheme now if he pleases. But in 
point of fact it makes little matter whether the 
Count saw or did not see the original draft. 
What is certain is that he has for many months 
been a member of a Cabinet openly pledged to 
Treaty Revision on the basis of Count Okuma’s 
proposal, and that neither ignorance of that 
basis nor failure to consider it fully can affect 
the interpretation which must always attach to 
his conduct in the Cabinet. He is just as deep- 
ly pledged to Treaty Revision as any of his 
colleagues, and were he to join the Opposition 
at this eleventh hour, he would betray singular 
inconsistency. It is asserted, however, in well 
informed circles that the Count, at his recent 
audience, did not address the Emperor at all on 
the subject of Treaty Revision. Any hopes, 
therefore, founded by the Opposition on the 
fact of the audience, are likely to prove illusory. 


OPENING OF THE HAKODATE WATERWORKS. 


NaTuRALty, at the opening of new waterworks, 
one might. reasonably except to find the fluid in 
abundance, indeed, that it would be more en 
evidence than any other object or commodity. 
And that it should have been was no doubt the 
intention of the good people of Hakodate when 
they planned a high holiday and rejoicing to 
inaugurate the completion at their port of the 
second system in Japan of a water supply on 
foreign lines. The Japanese in charge of the 
decorations had devised, with the good taste and 
ingenuity usually evoked on such occasions, 
several fountains where a display was to be 
made of the sparkling water in honour of which 
the féte was got up; but it came about—by 
what accident or omission our correspondent 
does not explain—that, like the play of ‘‘ Ham- 
let” with the Dane left out, the féte day arrived 
and found no water in the reservoir and conse- 
quently none playing in the fountains. This is 
somewhat strange, as the engineer of the works 
had a reservoir full a few days before when he 
tested the fire-hydrants satisfactorily. The oc- 
casion, however, was observed as a general rejoic- 
ing, and the decorations—especially those of 
the aforesaid fountains and a series of triumphal 
arches in flowers and evergreens—were ona grand 
scale. The holiday extended over several days, 


i 


the principal feature of the first evening being 
illumination to an extent never before attempted 
in the northern port, which gave great pleasure 
to thousands of spectators; and, although there 
was but a small demonstration in the harbour, 
two steamers are mentioned as being so com- 
pletely covered with bunches of bright red and 
clear white lanterns as to give them much the 
appearance from the shore of floating islands 
of red and white roses. In addition to a great 
display of bunting, flowers, evergreens, Vene- 
tian masts, and bamboos, day fireworks 
were let off, and at night from 7 till 10 a 
grand: pyrotechnic display was given from 
a barge in the harbour, which apparently ex- 
ceeded all expectations in the admiration it 
excited. Schoolboys lifted up their voices in 
the Public Gardens, and rendered a number of 
patrotic and other songs in a manner that en- 
abled them to attract and retain a large audience 
during their performances, and great crowds of 
people enjoyed themselves in many ways during 
the fine weather of the first two days, but on 
the third came heavy squalls of wind and much 
rain and these practically put an end to the 
affair. Hakodate is to be congratulated upon its 
new acquisition, and though there are richer and 
more important cities still without the adequate 
supply of pure water so necessary to the health 
of the inhabitants and the protection of property 
from destruction by fire, the sanitary and com- 
mercial advantages that follow in the wake of 
good waterworks will no doubt in time become 
so apparent that no town of any importance in 
Japan will be without what is now generally ac- 
knowledged as one of the greatest factors in 
modern civilization. We cannot but note, how- 
ever, the difference between the manners and 
customs of Hakodate and Yokohania in respect 
of their water-works. Hakodate put on holiday 
attire and kept festival for three days on the 
completion of its comparatively petty undertak- 
ing, but the Yokohama water-works were never 
even Officially opened. 


COUNT YAMAGATA ON THE PACIFIC. 
Unper this heading, the Fi Shimpo of the 
25th ultimo alludes in one of its notes to the 
various hopes at present entertained by the Ja- 
panese in regard to the return of Count Yama- 
gata. Our contemporary says that when a 
friend comes from a distant place to visit his 
family, it often happens that the family, though 
hitherto disunited, is once more blessed with 
peace and good feeling. There are people who 
expect a similar result from the return of Count 
Yamagata. That the cloud hanging over the 
question of treaty revision will be at once swept 
away; that the reconstruction of the Cabinet 
will be successfully carried out; that the re- 
framing of the organization of the different 
Departments of State will be accomplished 
without any failure; that the complicated 
question of the Yokohama City Council will 
be easily solved; that the reform of the local 
government system will be carried out; that a 
means will be found for dealing with the séshé ; 
that changes will be effected in the personelle 
of the Governors of Fu and Ken—these, says 
the 7:1, are some of the hopes entertained by 
friends and foes. People, too, there are who 
fear that these expectations may ultimately 
prove groundless imaginations, as in the case 
of the return of Count Kuroda from Europe. 
“ While these various fancies agitate the public 
mind, concludes the ¥277, our own hope is that 
the Count will in a few days arrive here safe and 
sound. Meanwhile, however smooth the Pacific 
may be, people fancy that the slumbers of the 
Count cannot be very peaceful, since he is the 
cynosure of such high hopes and expectations.” 


FRANCE AND THE TREATIES. 
Wi1Hin the few past days various statements 
have appeared in the vernacular press to the 
effect that France has preferred demands of a 
difficult character in connection with Treaty 
Revision, and by some writers it is hinted that 
she has probably come to an understanding with 
England to block the path altogether. Now in 
the first place it is an obvious error to assert 
that France has advanced any fresh demands 
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or put forward any new proposals, inasmuch as 
her draft treaty was concluded by the negotia- 
tors in Japan six weeks ago, and is at present 
in Paris awaiting the next steps in the pro- 
cedure which the French system directs in such 
cases. And in the second place, it is at once a 
false and an unjust conception to impute to 
England a desire to block the way. The truth 
about England is very simple and very easily 
understood. Her original delay was caused by 
a sense of obligation towards her former col- 
leagues in the combination of Powers ; as the 
leader of the association she did not consider her- 
self morally justified in consenting to the policy of 
separate negotiation until she was fully assured 
about the intentions of her associates. She thus 
forfeited the initiative in the negotiations, and 
having forfeited it, she is now proceeding with 
all the care and deliberation that invariably 
mark her international dealings. She takes no- 
thing on trust. Every phase of the situation 
likely to arise out of the Japanese proposals is 
subjected by her negotiators to the closest scru- 
tiny, and when she agrees the Japanese may be 


commencement of the present Korean year. 
but so far it has not made its appearance. 1 
am inclined to think that any attempt to compel 
the people to adopt the new currency would 
have been attended with much dissatisfaction, 
and that the Government has acted wisely in 
keeping it back for the present. All the foreign 
employes, Japanese and European, were dis- 
charged before the end of the year, and work 
has in the meantime been completely stopped. 
Notwithstanding the increase of trade and the 
increased -revenue derived from the customs, 
the financial condition of the Government can- 
not be regarded as prosperous. Money, a 
great part of it borrowed at high interest, has 
been spent in various ways on objects, the at- 
tainment of which was by no means necessary 
to the well-being of the kingdom, and still there 
are projects on foot which will involve a very 
large expenditure, mostly unnecessary. Yet in 
the face of this the Government is heavily in 
debt; even the salaries of officials and employés, 
both native and foreign, are greatly in arrear, 
some native officials having received no pay for 


Inouye, the Choya says, strongly opposed such 
a redistribution of fiscal burdens. He argued 
that it would be most impolitic to place a heavy 
impost upon the industries of the country which 
are just now beginning to give promise of suc- 
cessful development. Confronted by this re- 
solute opposition on the part of the Minister of 
Agriculture and Commerce, the Cabinet was 
compelled to abandon its design, and to content 
itself with applying to the reduction of the land- 
tax whatever economies it could effect in other 
directions. The’ Choya—of course in the vi- 
carious fashion now so generally adopted by 
Japanese journals—attributes this action of 
Count Inouye’s to the fact that the principal 
members of the ¥7ché-fo (self-government party), 
of which he is the leader, being merchants and 
manufacturers, his Excellency is not specially 
concerned in the farmers’ behalf. But it seems 
to us quite unnecessary to thrust this matter 
also into the domain of party politics. Beyond 
all question, as we think, the future of Japan 
lies in the development of her manufacturing 
industries. 


quite sure that all the remaining Powers will 
follow her example without difficulty. We have 
often stated, and we now repeat our belief, that 
England herself is the chief sufferer by this tardi- 
ness, but nothing could be more inconsistent 
with the truth than to assert that she seeks to 
block the way or that her action jis in any sense 


over a year.” 


ANCIENT ROME. 


AN interesting and pathetic discovery has been 
at Rome. 
home exchange, ‘‘the workmen who are digging 
the foundation for the new law courts in Rome 


“In May last,” we quote from a 


Her agricultural products are com- 


paratively insignificant for purposes of export, 
but in her manufactures she has a most promis- 
ing source of national wealth. When, there- 
fore, Count Inouye opposes any fiscal measure 
calculated to check the growth of industrial 
enterprise, he only gives another evidence of the 
wise foresight that has always marked hisattitude 
in respect of domestic policy. 


Besides, the 


of a deliberately obstructive character. discovered a sarcophagus buried thirty feet 


below the surface. Immediately the telephone 
called to the spot the members of the Archzo- 
logical Commission, scientific and literary men, 
who watch with jealous care all the excavations 
made inthe Eternal City. Under their direction 
it was carefully raised and opened. Within lay 
the skeleton of a young girl, with the remains 
of the linen in which she had been wrapped, 
some brown leaves from the myrtle wreath with 
which, emblematic of her youth, she had been 
crowned in death. On her hands were four 


Count probably appreciates what an incalcul- 
able advantage his country prosessesin the land 
tax. By being happily in a position to raise the 
bulk of her revenue from this source, Japan can 
look forward to immunity from one of the chief 
troubles of modern times. It should be her 
great aim to preserve the tax and even to develop 
it. Everything that tends to replace it by 
imposts of a different character is. distinctly a 
national loss. If experience shows that the tax 
bears with undue weight upon the farming 
classes, and that merchants and manufacturers 


THE FLOODS IN MIYAGI. 


Tux Minister of State for Home Affairs has 
received from the Prefect of Miyagi, a report 
under date the 18th ultimo, announcing that 
according to investigations made up to that, 
date in reference to the late floods, 207 houses 
were carried away in the urban districts and 145 
buildings were submerged, 83 being partially 
destroyed. Eighty-one persons are reported to 
have lost their lives, In Shibatagori 13 persons 


were injured and 12 animals killed ; 4,753 
houses being under water. In Shidagori, Toda- 
gori, Tomaigori, and Momogori rice and other 
crops were covered by thirty feet of water. 
Over 500 bridges were destroyed and embank- 
ments were broken down in 224 places; 544 
landslips being reported. In Igugori the ex- 
tent of rice fields and other cultivated land 
damaged by the inundation was 2,606 cho, and 
25 persons and 12 junks are missing. Over 
7,500 persons have been rendered homeless by 
the floods and are receiving assistance from the 
Authorities. The roads have been damaged in 
240 places.—Fijz Shimpo. 


KOREA. 


We take the following extracts from Mr. Colin 
M. Ford’s just published report of Korea's 
foreign trade foreign trade for 1888 :—‘ The 
total net valueof the trade, that is, of all im- 
ports, less re-exports, and of all exports, except 
gold, amounted to 814,514/. ; as compared with 
729,540/. in 1887, afid 571,0027. in 1886. Of 
this total, imports contributed 597,0c5/., and 
_ exports 217,149/., the corresponding figures for 
1887 being 542,787/., and 187,1632. The value 
of exports from Korea as shown by the customs 
returns, still falls very far short of that of the 
imports, but it must be borne in mind that these 
returns omit gold and ginseng, the two most 
valuable products of the kindom. The net 
total value of the exports from the three treaty 
ports during 1888 was 217,149/., as compared 
with 187,163/. in 1887. This increase took 
place almost entirely in the home or interport 
trade, which rose from 52,9972. to 79,866/., 
while the value of the exports to foreign coun- 
tries was only very slightly over that of the 
previous year—137,283/. against 134,166/. 
* * * Work was carried on at the new 
Government mint at Soul in a spasmodic way 
during the year, and I have been given to 
understand that a good deal of the stamping 
machinery has been damaged. The working 
has resulted in the coining of a small quantity 
of copper money (about 3,000 dol. worth), and 
of a still smaller quantity of silver dollars 
(1,000). It was rumoured that the copper 
money was to be put into circulation with the 


rings, of which one was the double bethrothal 
ring of plain gold, and another with Filetus, the 
name of her betrothed, engraved upon it. 
large and most exquisite amethyst brooch, in 
Etruscan setling of the finest work, carved 
amber pins, and a gold necklet with white small 


A 


pendants were lying about. But what is most 


strange, as being almost unique, was a doll of oak 


wood, beautifully carved, the joints articulated 


sothatlegs and arms and hands move on sockets, 


the hands and feet daintily cul with small and 
delicate nails. The features and the hair were 
carved out in the most minute and careful way, 
the hair waving low on the forehead, and being 
bound with a fillet. On the outside of the sar- 
cophagus was sculptured her name, Tryphzna 
Creperia, and a touching scene, doubtless faith- 
fully representing her parting with her parents, 
She is lying on a low bed, and striving to raise 
herself on her left arm to speak to her heart- 
broken father, who stands leaning on the bed- 
stead, his head bowed with grief, while her 
mother sits on the bed, her head covered, weep- 
ing. It seems but yesterday, so natural is the 
scene, and.yet it was nearly eighteen centuries 
ago that these stricken parents laid so tenderly 
away their dearly-loved daughter, with her or- 
naments and her doll. 


LAND-TAX AND INDUSTRIES TAX. 


AGRICULTURE having been for so many centuries 
the chief business of the majority of the Japa- 
nese, it is not surprising that a land-tax should 
be among the least popular methods of raising 
public revenue. While, therefore, the recent 
reduction of the tax was heartily welcomed by 
the farming classes, the trifling effects of the 
change in actual practice, so far as individuals 
are concerned, detracted considerably from the 
popular value of the measure. We now read in 
the Choya Shimbun that the Government had 
originally contemplated the imposition of a 
pretty stiff tax upon industries—or rather, we 
should say, an appreciable increase of the pre- 
sent tax. From this source an additional re- 
venue of six million yer might have been ob- 
tained, and it would then have been possible to 


reduce the land-tax by that amount. But Count 


are unfairly exempt, then the plain remedy is 
to readjust the tax on house-lands in urban dis- 
tricts. 
her statesmen entertain Count Inouye’s views. 


We trust for Japan's sake that many of 


LACQUER FOR PRESERVING THE BOTTOMS OF 
SHIPS. 


Ws take from the Fapan Herald the following 
translation of a report sent by the Captain of 
the Russian frigate Dimitirt Donskot to Admiral 
Schmidt :— 


In the latter part of October, 1887, the frigate 


Dimitri was put into the Yokosuka Docks for the pur- 


pose of having her bottom examined and cleaned. 
After the water had been drawn off it was discovered 
that the entire steel line along her keel was so com- 
pleiely corroded that not a trace of paint could be 
discerned. ‘Ihe outer surface of the iron plates was 
found to be in a honeycombed condition due to large 
numbers of shell-fish, and this was more particularly 
observable along the water line. 

A glance at the surface of the steel was sufficient 
to show that the plan previously tried to counteract 
the corrosion produced by the electric current had 
failed to effect its object, and showed the necessity of 
devising and adopting some more effectual process. 
Acting on the advice of some Japanese engineers 
who were thoroughly well acquainted from experience 
with the action of the electric current generated by 
friction between the various kinds of metals used on 
ships, it was decided to adopt the lacquering process 
which, although an invention of recent date, had 
already given satisfactory results. Not alone the 
steel, but also the zinc portions were lacquered. 
However, though the lacquer was intended to mini- 
mize the action of the electric current on the zinc, its 
power of adhersion tothe zinc sheathing was found 
to be very slight, and consequently its durability and 
preservative properties were greatly impaired. These 
facts are already well known to Japanese. 

After the lapse of a month from the ship’s depar- 
ture from the dock, the lacquer completely peeled off 
the zinc sheathing, and in six months (from the time 
of leaving dock) the rate of speed of the frigate be- 
came perceptibly lessened, and this was made the 
more evident at the time of the firing of the White- 
head torpedo in September, 1888, when she was un- 
able to go more than 14 knots, 


After a year had passed, she was a second time, 
on the roth October, 1888, put into the dock at the 
Yokosuka Dockyard, and an examination into the 
results of tie lacquering revealed the fact that the 
licquer on all the steel portion was in an extroardi- 
narily good state of preservation, so much so that it 
could not be stripped off except by being scraped 
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with a sharp-pointed instrument. Comparing the 
lacquering on the port side with that on the starboard 
side of the ship, its effectual operation was even more 
manifest. The corrosion of the steel once removed, 
the lacquer possesses the property of preserving it in 
that state without moreover being affected with 
corrosion itself. ‘Ihe general appearance of the cor- 
rosion presented on observation remarkable inequali- 
ties. One part may be badly corroded, while on 
the other hand another part may escape corrosion 
altogether. On scraping the fuul part of the lacquer 
with a sharp instrument and removing all the 
varnish (paint oil), the lacquer underneath was found 
to be still preserved in its original state, and to be 
adhering strongly to the iron plates. The results of 
this lacquering as compared with that of the previous 
year were highly satisfactory, and it is therefore not 
too much to claim that the great efficacy of lacquering 
as a counteractant to corrosion has been conclusively 
established. 

The unequal action of corrosion appears at first 
sight rather remarkable, but on close consideration it 
is found to be altogether the result of unevenness in the 
cleansing process. On the parts which had been well 
cleaned, the lacquer adhered firmly, and, being a 
substance not affected by the electric current, its 
power of protecting the outer surface of metals from 
corrosion is sufficiently apparent. On the other hand, 
however, where the cleansing is imperfectly done, the 
lacquer becomes porous and gradually itself decays 
away. The fact that the lacquering adheres closely 
to the iron plates when they have been thoroughly 
well cleaned, may be taken as proof conclusive of this. 


When the bottom of the frigate was being examined 
last year, the question was mooted as to the process 
by which corrosion by the electric current could be 
prevented. ‘his question has been answered con- 
clusively by the present examination, the decision 
arrived at being that the lacquering process is a per- 
fect counteractant to corrosion, Many experiments 
have hitherto been tried with a view to discovering 

- some method for preventing the corrosion of zinc by 
the electric current, but none having fully commended 
themselves, the advice of Mr, Takayama, a naval archi- 
tect, was adopted, namely, to substitute iron plates for 
zinc sheathing and thereby impede the electric cur- 
rent, and the Japanese man-of-war Ryojo Kan is cited 
by him as an illustration to support and prove his 
opinion, 

Taking the Ryojo Kan as an illustration of the 
lacquer experiment, it is found that lacquering is suffi- 
cient to render the action of the electric current in- 
effective. ‘Ihe steel plates were therefore lacquered, 
and it was decided to substitute iron on the parts 
where zinc had been used. 

Mr. Hotta, the inventor of lacquering, was applied 
to on October 21st, and the lacquering process was 
then commenced, In 6} days it was finished. 

Lacquering was first used on iron ships in Japan in 
1885, after which the Government decided on getting 
all the bottoms of their iron ships lacquered—so that 
up to this the experiment has been tried scores of 
times, and the efficiency of the process tested over and 
over again. 

Several of the tests have been made in the Yokosuka 
Dockyard, and a number of reports on them drawn up. 


The value of lacquer to protect ships against 
fouling has been recognised in Japan for some 
years, but we believe that the above is the first 
official report on the subject from a foreign 
source. It is at all events the first report that 
has been made public. Whether the inventor, 
-Mr. Hotta, has patented his process, or whether 
the lacquer employed possesses any special 

- characteristics warranting a patent, we do not 
know, but it is evident that so soon as the im- 
portance of the discovery becomes widely known, 
the number of foreign vessels visiting Japanese 
Dockyards will be largely increased. ae 


MEETING OF COUNT OKUMA’S SUPPORTERS. 
Tue supporters of Count Okuma, to the num- 
ber of some twelve hundred, and consisting 
principally of members of the Karshinto, held 
a meeting on the 26th ultimo at the Shi- 
tomi Theatre. The object of the meeting was, 
as its name fonshin-kai suggests, friendly inter- 
course. We gather from a very full report 
published in the Hoch? Shimbun, that the front 
doorway of the theatre was decorated with 
national flags besides paper lanterns arrang- 
ed in the form that the Japanese call yama- 
gata (mountain-shaped). In the interior a 
platform was arranged, with two national flags 
crossed over it. The decorations of the interior 
consisted of flower vases, banners of various 
foreign countries, and paper lanterns. The seats 
were full by two o’clock p.m. ; and when the 
signal was given at half-past two by the beating 
of a drum, perfect silence reigned over the whole 
house. Mr. Nakano, one of the projectors of the 
meeting, them stepped forward, and after stat- 


ing the object for which the meeting was held, 
nominated, amid cheers, Mr. Yano Fumio as 
President of the meeting. When Mr. Yano 
appeared on the platform he was greeted with 
a tremendous outburst of enthusiasm. He 
thanked those assembled for the honour con- 
ferred on him, in appointing him President of the 
meeting. He would fain decline a position of 
such responsibility in favour of somebody else, 
but, fearing that much time might thus be 
needlessly wasted, he persuaded himself to ac- 
cept the honour. Mr. Yano then retired from 
the platform for a short interval, during which 
the’ band of the Tokyo Musical Association 
played a selection of music. Returning to the 
platform Mr. Yano delivered a short address 
the purpose of .which was to express the thanks 
of the people to His Imperial Majesty for the 
granting of a Constitution, and also for the 
circumstance that the country will in another 
year obtain an equal status with the civilized 
Powers of the world. The speaker also tendered 
the thanks of the country to Her Majesty 
the Empress for assisting His Majesty in con- 
ferring such great favours upon their subjects. 
At the conclusion of this speech three cheers 
were given for their Imperial Majesties. Mr. 
Shimada Saburo then ascended the platform 
amid loud cheers. He related his experience 
while at Paris, where he met a Russian exile who 
congratulated him on the promulgation of the 
Constitution. He said his heart swelled with 
joy and feelings of thankfulness when he 
was thus congratulated by a foreigner on the 
happiness of his countrymen. He emphasized 
the importance of turning to good account the 
blessings thus heaped on the heads of the 
people. In conclusion, he proposed cheers for 
the Imperial army and navy, for, he said, the 
peaceful progress of Japan in civilization must 
depend on the protection these afford to the 
nation, The proposal was at once answered by 
loud cheers. Mr. Otobe proposed the health of 
those assembled ; and again vociferous cheers 
were given. (Perhaps we ought to mention here 
that refreshments, including saké, had been 
distributed among the audience.) Mr. Fujita 
Takayuki then proposed the health of all Japa- 
nese who sympathized with the objects of the 
meeting. The proceedings concluded with a 
congratulatory speech from Mr. Sunagawa, a 
lawyer of Osaka, and with the. reading of tele- 
grams received from various localities sympathis- 
ing with the meeting. The majority of those 
present had come from the provinces. 


THE ‘ IMPRRIEUSE”’ CRICKET CLUB. 


Tue annual meeting of the Imperieuse Cricket 
Club was held on Tuesday. in the Grand Hotel. 
The members of the club, with a number of 
guests, sat down at 7.30 to dinner, under the 
presidency of Rev. Mr. Moore, R.N., after 
which the general meeting was held. The chair- 
man in proposing the toast of the officers said 
no officers of any ship took a keener interest 
in the sports of the men than did Commander 
Trench and the officers of the Jmperieuse, for 
they had shown themselves to be prominent in 
supporting everything that was for the benefit of 
the men of the ship.—(Applause.) Mr. Rick- 
wood replied to the toast. The Chairman then 
proposed the health of the Imperieuse Cricket 
Club. To have a sound mind it was necessary 
to have a sound body, and the best way to 
have a sound body was to employ the leisure 
lime in various games. He eulogised tlie 
game of cricket, but said he might be asked 
why he did not play. The fact was he could not 
see the ball very well, which interfered some- 
what with his efficiency as a player. He 
once played in a game, and fielded with much 
success so long as he had nothing to do, but at 
length there came a time when the batsman 
struck a ball which he guessed would come in 
his direction. Everybody shouted to him to 
stop it, and he did—with his nose. They then 
shouted that he should hold it, but he 
didn't.—(Laughter.) He proposed the toast 
of the Club, and expressed the hope that 
they would be even more successful in the 
coming season than in the past. The Cap- 
tain of the club, Mr. C. W. Boyne, replied 


on behalf of the institution, and stated that the 
Club was only formed on 1st October, 1888, the 
original members numbering 16 out of a com- 
plement of over 500. During the twelve 
months those 16 had, with one exception, held 
together and were now present. When the 
Club was first formed of course it was not 
known what they could do. They had played 
nine matches, and out of them had won five 
most decisive victories, and they had on two oc- 
casions beaten on the second attempt teams that 
had won matches from them, The Chairman 
proposed the health of the officers of the Club, 
and Mr. Freshwater, replying, said the brunt 
of the work had fallen on the Captain, Mr. Boyne, 
but for whom the Club would have fallen 
through long ago. The Chairman said their 
next duty was to present a bat to the best 
battist and a ball to the best ballist. The best 
batting average had been made by their worthy 
captain, Mr. Boyne—(applause)—to whom he 
presented the bat, and the best bowling aver- 
age by Mr. Thomas to whom he presented the 
ball.—(Applause.) Mr. Boyne then described 
the work of the club during the past year. 
The best bowling average was Boyne, and the 
best bowling average Thomas, 25.—(Applause.) 
Commenting on the playing of the Club, he said 
that in the coming season he thought they would 
have no difficulty in beating any team they might 
meet. As to their finances, he stated that they 
had a satistactory balance at their credit. It 
was agreed that all the old officers should be 
elected, Mr. Pannell being appointed secretary. 
On the motion of Mr. Boyne, a cordial vote 
of thanks was proposed to Commander Trench 
and the Rev. Mr. Moore. The latter, in reply- 
ing, said he would certainly convey to the Com- 
mander the many kind things that had been 
said about him that night. For himself he could 
only repeat that he was ready and willing to 
doall that he could forthe Cricket Club: attend 
their meetings when they wanted him and stay 
away when they didn’t.—(Laughter.) Mr. Moore 
then proposed the toast of the Yokohama 
Cricket and Athletic Club. In many places 
he said they had difficulty in securing ground 
to play upon, but in Yokohama they knew they 
had only to ask for the cricket ground and it was 
granted with the greatest kindness and alacrity. 
Everybody on board ship was glad to come to 
Yokohama, for there they experienced the 
greatest possible kindness and felt themselves 
at home.—(Applause.) Other toasts followed. 
Several capital songs and recitations were given 
in the course of the evening. 


THE TRANSACTIONS OF THE SEISMOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY. 
Tue Seismological Society of Japan has just 
issued the first part of the thirteenth volume 
of its Transactions. Six papers are given to 
the public, together with a short obituary 
notice ofthe late Viscount Mori, who was Presi- 
dent of the Society and took a keen interest in 
its doings. Looking at this volume, we are 
more than ever struck by the fact that the 
literature of the Society virtually owes its con- 
tinued existence to Professor John Milne. 
There are many investigators, notably Professor 
Sekiya, who work ably and industriously, but 
the place they occupy in the printed Transac- 
tions is comparatively, so small that Professor 
Milne has the field almost to himself. Of the 
six essays in the present volume he contributes 
three ; one is by Mr. Odlum, formerly Principal 
of the Toyo Eiwa Gakko at Azabu, Tokyo, and 
the remaining two are translations from papers 
by European seismologists, published originally 
in Europe. The volume opens with a discus- 
sion of the peculiar resistance offered by moun- 
tains to the propagation of earthquake shocks. 
Experience ‘shows that a mountain range gene- 
rally arrests the progress of a shock, and it has 
hitherto been supposed that this fact was due to 
the insufficiency of the seismic energy to pro- 
duce vibration in the huge mass of a mountain. 
But Professor Hoefer demonstrates, in the paper 
before us, that the arrest of propagation may be 
explained by geometrical considerations ; in 
other words, that the phenomenon has to do with 
the shape of the ground rather than with the 
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arrangement of the masses of matter. Professor| doors between the engine-rooms and stokeholes | perating them, for impartial hearers assert that 
Milne’s papers have more interest for the gene-| are duplicated, and in every case the second | their utterances were by no means temperate, 
ral reader. He devotes a few pages to further| door is under the control of the captain on deck.|and that they abused their opponents in very 
investigation of his ingenious theory that wind-| When liberated they close by their own weight, | uncompromising terms. Soon the air became 
pressure is the chief cause of earth-tremors; a|their fall being checked by a dash-pot. ‘The|thick with missiles—clogs, sticks, stones, and 
theory which appears to receive additional con-| engines are of the triple-expansion type, and | other things handy for hurling. The would-be 
firmation from every series of.experiments. He}have been designed to give 17,000 indicated | orators were thrust from the platform and some- 
also reverts to the question of the distribution} horse-power. The cylinders are 43 in., 68 in.,|times pummelled; the police themselves were 
of earthquake motion within a small area. In|and 110 in. in diameter respectively, with a]roughly handled, and altogether the scene was 
reading his essay on this subject we are|stroke of 5 ft. There are twelve boilers, some] lively. The second day was the worst. Not 
struck by the multitude of observers whose] of which are 12 ft. and some 12 ft. 6 in. in dia-| content with ventilating their wrath in the lec- - 
services the Professor succeeded in enlisting.} meter, and the working pressure is to be 180 |b. |ture-hall, the Sésh¢ made a raid upon a 
- By the simple device of distributing stamped] per square inch. The total grate area supplied |tea-house where several of the Konshin-kait 
cards with printed directions, information| is 1,163 square feet. The propellers are 21 ft.| leaders were assembled, pulled the latter about 
was constantly obtained from all parts of Tokyo.| 6 in. in diameter, with a pitch of 28 ft. 6 in.,]and had a set-to withthe police. Other rioters 
It is thus established, though not, perhaps, quite | and total blade area of 128 square feet. They|waylaid “friendly brothers” who had spoken 
conclusively, that residents on the high ground | overlap each other by 5 ft. 6 in., and the port|or were to speak, dragged them from their 
upon the Western and Northern sides of the| propeller has therefore been placed a-sufficient|/‘urrkisha and proceeded to thrash them. 
capital feel more earthquakes than residents} distance behind its twinto clear. No high speed | Several arrests were made, and doubtless we 
upon the low ground to the South and East, | trials were made on the cruise to Liverpool, but}shall soon know more about the “ death- 
and further that the Kojimachi-Akasaka district | there can be little doubt, from the reputation of|despisers” and their instigators. At present 
has a special seismic manufactory of its own.| the builders, that all will be satisfactory in this| they are supposed to have been hounded on by 
Professor Milne adheres, more or less, to his| regard, and our merchant service is to be con-|the Fiyu-/o, who plied them with saké and 
previously enunciated belief that, in respect of | gratulated on the addition to its fleet of another|launched them, in a_ state of alcoholic 
safety, high and hard ground is better than low, | greyhound, and our Navy in case of need should | exaltation, at the head of the meeting. Na- 
soft localities. From this analysis of earth-| find the Zeufonéc no mean auxiliary should the|turally the press writes very strongly on the 
quake effects within small areas, the Professor | necessity ever arrive.” subject. The Afarnichi Shimbun especially 
passes, in another paper, to examine the case denounces the rioters. It says that although 
of the whole of Japan for the year 1886, taking such displays had not been unknown in Kaga, 
his facts from a report published by the Meteo- Osaka, Numadzu, and so forth, their occurrence 
rological Central Observatory in Tokyo. It in the capital, at the seat of Government and 
appears that there were 472 earthquakes in 1886, within sight of the Imperial Palace, should in- 
against 482 in the preceding year. They did spire serious reflection. Law-abiding Japanese 
not vary largely in different months, the maxi- have to consider whether they will submit to 
mum number being only 58 (in May) and the see the political field usurped by wild youths 
minimum 22 (in November). The average for who acknowledge no argument save clubs and 
the two years also places these two months at the biceps. 
extremes of the list, but if we take the record for 
1885 alone, January must be substituted for 
November, May, however, retaining its place. 
It is further shown that, as already indicated by 
previous observations, the north-east coast of 
Japan suffers most from earthquakes, and that 
Tokyo is about as unfortunately situated in this 
respect as any city could be. The district com- 
prised between the promontories of Sagami and 
Kii is least shaken. The year’s record again 
points tothe sea as the chief site of seismic disturb- 
ance. It is true that whereas only 228 shocks 
had their origin on the coast or under the sea, 
against 244 which originated beneath the land, 
the former were far more violent and exten- 
sive than the latter. Very clear and interesting 
maps, showing ata glance the results of the 
year’s observations, are appended to Professor 
Milne’s paper. We have further, Mr. Odluin’s 
essay on the Bandai-san holes, with the discus- 
‘sion to which it gave rise, and the volume con- 
cludes with a short abstract from a paper by 
Dr. Stanislas Meunier on the cause of earth- 
quakes. 


SAMPLES THROUGH THE POST. 

In a recent issue wé gave publicity to a com- 
plaint against the methods of the Yokohama 
Post Office in treating samples. A parcel con- 
taining samples had been refused transmission 
unless the contents were mutilated, and the 
sender rebelled, with much show of justice, 
against such a condition. We are now officially 
informed, in reference to this matter, that the 
Yokohama Post Office is governed entirely by 
the Postal Union Convention, in which it is 
stipulated that the samples must not have any 
salable value ; a proviso repeated in the Detail- 
ed Regulations relating to the Convention. Ac- 
cording to the report of the Yokohama Office, 
it-appears that the parcel concerning which a 
complaint was made to us, contained about a 
dozen silk handkerchiefs. It was handed in 
for transmission by the samples post, but the 
officials in charge refused to receive it, unless 
the handkerchiefs were sent singly or cut in 
two. The sender, not choosing to adopt either 
of these courses, carried his parcel away. ‘The 
Post Office people claim that they could not 
have acted otherwise without violating the stipu- 
lations of the Postal Convention, and it seems 
to us that their claim is unanswerable. It is 
well, at all events, that these facts should be 
distinctly understood ; otherwise business men 
may expose themselves to disappointments simi- 
lar to that complained of in our columns. We 
cannot ourselves see that even one pocket-hand- 
kerchief is strictly entitled to be sent by samples 
post under the Regulations referred to. Neither 
can we see that cutting handkerchiefs in two 
would at all injure them tor sample purposes. 


CHINA. 
THe Chinese Zimes of the 21st ult. has the 
following from a Peking correspondent in re- 
ference to the burning of the Temple of 
Heaven :—-On Wednesday, at 5.15 p.m., Peking 
was Startled by a ruddy glow in the sky towards 
the south of the city, indicating a fire of 
some magnitude in that direction. Upon en- 
quiring amongst the natives the locality of 
the fire we were surprised to learn that it 
was ‘The Temple of Heaven,” and rather 
loth to believe it, until the information was con- 
firmed, after we had scrambled up on the roof 
of the house and seen for ourselves that such 
was the case. The fire was not quite out at 
four o'clock this morning, and the temple is a 
heap of smouldering ruins. Previous to the 
fire Peking was visited by the heaviest downpour 
of rain that has taken place this year, simply a 
deluge for about an hour or so, flooding nearly 
every building and house in the city, and 
making many of the roads impassable. The 
great downpour in Hongkong could not have 
been worse. This deluge was ushered in by a 
shower of hailstones, of about 4 inch in diame- 
ter, and like pieces of glass, so hard and 
transparent were they. The wind also chop- 
ped round from one quarter to another with 
remarkable rapidity. ‘This deluge of rain tak- 
ing place before the fire burst out has created 
the belief amongst the Chinese that the fire was 
the work of Heaven, but the foreigners believe 
that the lightning of Wednesday morning at 
three o'clock (when we had a short sharp thun- 
derstorm with incessant flashes of lightning) 
was the cause of it. It would be dangerous for 
a native to hint that it was the work of man, 
One individual says that it is the fault of the 
young Empress, because she ‘‘is all fire,” and 
there has been nothing but trouble since the 
marriage. * * * The W.-C. Daily News 
publishes a long and interesting article enti- 
ted ‘‘Unzen and round about it,” of which 
the following is the introduction: — “The 
sulphur springs of Unzen, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Nagasaki, have been gradually 
growing into favour with Shanghai residents 
as a sanatorium during the hot weather, 
or as a convenient place to visit fora holiday, 
especially with those whose time is limited ; and 
the attractions to the spot were greatly increased 
when it was known that a hotel had been erected 
in foreign style, and that the proprietor 
offered board and lodging to visitors on mode- 


“THE NEW WHITE STAR LINER “ TEUTONIC.” 
Engineering says :—‘‘In our issue of January 
25th, we announced the launch of the first of 
the two steamers being constructed for the 
White Star line by Messrs. Harland and Wolff, 
Belfast, and in the samearticle gave a fairly full 
description of the general arrangement of the 
vessel. This boat, which has been named the 
Teutonic, has now made its trial cruise, cross- 
ing the Irish Channel to Liverpool, at which 
port it arrived last Monday. The Zeufonrc is 
the first merchant vessel which has yet been 
built to comply with the Admiralty require- 
ments for a cruiser, and she will take part in the 
review at Spithead on Saturday next. To this 
end she has been fitted with four 5-in. guns out 
of her total armament of twelve guns. She is 
the longest vessel afloat, her dimensions being 
582 ft. long by 57 ft. 6 in. deep by 39 ft. 4 in., 
with a gross tonnage of 9,685. She is fitted with 
twin screws, and the whole of the boilers, en- 
gines, and machinery for the one screw, is com- 
pletely separated from those of the other by a 
longitudinal bulkhead, which extends from the 
after end of the engine-room to the forward end 
of the foremost coal bunker, intersecting on its 
way twelve of the ordinary water-tight compart~ 
ments of the ship. The fore and aft bulkhead 
is pierced by one locked door only, the key of 
which is to be kept by the chief engineer. The 


THE KAISHIN-TO. 


In one respect the demonstration made by the 
Katshin-io (Progressionist Party) at the Shin- 
tomi Theatre in Tokyo on the 26th, 27th, 
and 28th ultimo was a fiasco. Perhaps we 
should not speak of it as a Aarshin-to affair, 
seeing that it was nominally organized by a 
“ friendly brothers’ association ” (Konshin-kat). 
But the public counts it a Karshin-to display, 
and such, for all intents and purposes, it really 
was. There were great preparations. The streets 
were lined with coloured lanterns as for a fes- 
tival, and everything showed that there was no 
lack either of means or support. But the Ssh 
resolved that they too should make their pre- 
sence felt perceptibly. Twenty of them having 
formed themselves into a band under the omi- 
nous title of essht-to, or death-despisers, 
made their way to the vicinity of the platform 
and indulged in conduct of the most violent 
character. Some were armed with bludgeons; 
others, it is said, carried pistols. At any rate, 
the whole twenty, and some others apparently, 
had sworn that none of the intending speakers 
should obtain a hearing. Information of this 
resolve was conveyed to the speakers before- 
hand. Seemingly it had the effect of exas- 
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rate terms. The journey to Nagasaki by 
steamer occupies just about as long as that to 
Chefoo, but has the advantage of costing less, 
as the fare is but $30 for a return ticket 
available for four months. This year a good 
number of Shanghai residents visited Unzen, 
and the number bade fair to be largely increased, 
but unfortunately an earthquake occurred this 
year in the south of Japan that did some damage 
to Kumamoto, the capital of the province of 
Hiogo and about eighty miles from Nagasaki, the 
effects of which were telegraphed to Shanghai 
in a highly exaggerated form.” Shanghai ap- 
pears to be rather unfortunate in its purveyors of 
telegraphic news from Japan. * * * We 
recently referred to the impetus lately given to 
mining enterprise in China, Here is further 
evidence in a translation from the Shén Pao :-— 
“The Ytinnan mines derived so much advan- 
tage from the experience of the Japanese ex- 
pert engaged last year, that Li Shu-ch‘ang, 
our envoy to Tokyo, has been requested, in a 
letter received from the committee, to apply 
to the Japanese Foreign Office for another 
competent metallurgist. Our Minister, ‘it is 
said, will send this gentleman to Yunnan before 
winter, accompanied by a Chinese, Mr. Kin, 
long a resident at Nagasaki, to act as his inter- 
preter.” * * * * Captain Burdis’ yacht 
Reiver, designed by Capain Croal and built by 
Messrs. Boyd & Co., has carried everything be- 
fore her in Kobe, having won the challenge 
cup three times, so that it is now Captain 
Burdis’ property. The efver is soon to go 
to Yokohama, and there we trust she will equally 
well uphold the honour of Shanghai. * * * 
The bronze statue of Sir Harry Parkes is lying 
on Messrs. Maitland and Co.’s premises, and a 
committee meeting is to be held this morning 
to make the necessary arrangements for its erec- 
tion. The statue has not yet been unpacked. 
* * * An immense.flight of evil-smelling 
beetles invaded the Settlement on Thursday 
night. They are light brown in colour, and fully 
an inch inlength. The Chinese call them fung- 
pt, aname which describes their peculiar odour. 
Many buildings in the Settlement near electric 
lights were covered with them yesterday morn- 
ing. They are unusual visitors in Shanghai, 
but are well-known, we learn, in Chinkiang 
and its vicinity. ; 


CHINESE BANKING. 
‘“‘ Tue facilities afforded by the native banking 
system,” says H.B.M. Consul, Mr. R. Hughes, 
writing about the trade of Shanghai, ‘‘ some 
account of which was given in my report for 
1883, contribute greatly to the commercial pros- 
perity of Shanghai. Few of the local native 
banks possess large capital, seldom more than 
the equivalent of 10,000/. to 15,c00/. Their 
expenses are small, but every employé, down 
to the lowest coolie, has a share in the annual 
division of profits. Some banks are ephemeral, 
disappearing after an unsuccessful season, but 
there are several which are closely associated 
in business, and help one another when needful. 
The number of these establishments which open 
after the New Year’s holidays is regarded as a 
test of the business prospects of the year. On 
the festival of the Chinese Plutus, which hap- 
pened this year (1889) on the 4th February, 
32 local banks opened their doors, as against 
28 in the preceding year. These figures are 
exclusive of the wealthy Shanse banks, which 
number at present 19, and the numerous money- 
changers. The business of the local banks con- 
sists chiefly in receiving deposits at interest, and 
advancing money to traders of good repute. 
By previous arrangement, customers are allowed 
to draw against their accounts either by orders 
payable to bearer at due date, which must not 
exceed 10 days, or by. cheques payable to a 
person named therein, or to bearer. Drafts are 
also granted on some of the principle centres 
of trade in this part of China, but this is not 
a leading feature with these local establishments 
as it is with the Shanse banks, which have 
branches or agencies throughout the empire. 
Shanse banks Jend money to local banks, but 
not to ordinary traders. They also lend money 
to officials to enable them to make certain ne- 
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home together. Father (/og.): ‘ Wretched lad, 
you've got three heads; shan’t bequeath the 
house to a deformed person like you.’ Son 
(Jog.): ‘Who cares for a house that goes round 
like this.’” 


cessary payments before taking up their ap- 
pointments. The principal native bankers are 
well known to their foreign colleagues, who oc- 
casionally lend them money for very short 
periods, and are not above receiving similar as- 
sistance on occasions of temporary pressure. 
The trustworthjness of the best native bankers 
and merchants is well known. It may not be 
out of place to quote here an extract from the 
speech of a very popular bank manager who re- 
cently left Shanghai :—‘ I know,’ said this gentle- 
man, ‘of no people in the world I would sooner 
trust than the Chinese merchant or banker. 
Of course there are exceptions to every rule, 
but to show that I have good reason for making 
such a strong statement, I may mention that for 
the last 25 years the bank (7.e, the Hongkong 
and Shanghai Banking Corporation) has been 
doing a very large business with Chinese in 
Shanghai, amounting, I should say, to hundreds 
of millions of taels, and we have never met with 
a defaulting Chinaman.’ ‘These observations 
were not, of course, meant to encourage un- 
limited confidence in Chinese bankers and mer- 
chants, but they at least prove that business 


CANOB SAILING RACE. 


A race arranged for the boats of the C class 
took place on Saturday afternoon. The course 
was not fixed till an hour before the start, when 
Professor C. D. West, who acted as officer of 
the day, decided that they should sail round the 
spit buoy, the Kanagawa Spit Buoy, the Ronin, 
moored off Kanagawa, and home, finishing inside 
the Bathing Barge. The wind was about south- 
east and very light. A start was made at ten 
minutes past two, Sayonara being first across 
the line, followed by F#udéa and the little canoe 
May. Sayonara was first round the Kanagawa 
Spit Buoy, but Za Belle pulled up and was first 
to round Ronin. The wind here became very 
light, and Queenie on the beat up to the finish 
drew ahead and crossed first. May and Ayi- 
daumo paddled home. The following were the 
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payments. The native banks do not issue 
notes. Large payments are made in silver in- 
gots, or by cheques, or by orders upon native 
banks.” 


NAGASAKI WATERWORKS. 


THe Nagasaki Express says:—It will, we 
think, be a source of extreme satisfaction to all 
interested, to hear itis reported that a number 
of the opponents of the proposed Water Works 
have decided to abandon their position on the 
question, which, if true, will probably result in 
others following the lead. Governor Kusaka, who 
is still detained in Tokyo in connection with the 
affair, will not return until after the arrival of 
Count Yamagata, Minister for Home Affairs, 
who is expected to arrive from Europe about 
the 16th prox. 


THE ASKOLD REEF AGAIN. 


Ir almost seems as if after all there must be a 
rock in the vicinity where the Askold Reef has 
already been reported but searched for unsuc- 
cessfully. From the log-book of the schooner, 
Rose, which arrived the other day from the north 
we take the following entry :—‘‘ July 11th, 1889, 
noon, lat. 36.26 N., long 142 E., ship struck on 
something ; no soundings. Tried the pumps; 
not making any water.” The ose had left 
here on the oth, her draught being then 6 feet 6 
in. forward and 7 feet g in. aft. Reported first 
by the Russian frigate As#o/d in lat. 36.4 N. 
and long. 141.25 E., afterwards (in 1871) by the 
Russian gun-vessel Szdo/e, the Askold Reef was 
again seen by Captain Lee of the Aéyssinta on 
Friday, 14th September, 1888, in about lat. 
36.39 N. and long. 142.27 E., and searched for 
by two ships of the British fleet then on the 
passage from Hakodate to Yokohama, but not 
seen. The first discoverers of the rock reported 
it to be 20 feet high: it would now seem to be 
well under water. In all probability there is a 
pinnacle rock in existence in the locality named, 
which nothing but the most careful search 
will clearly discover. 


THE ASAHI FAIENCE, 


Tuts beautiful faience, to which we lately re- 
ferred in an extract from the Wichi Nicht Shim- 
bun, allows of decoration in any colour, and 
does not confine itself to browns and blacks, as 
the article stated. Before us as we write is a 
plaque, in which the prominent feature is a 
branch of wistaria. The delicate blue of the 
blossoms, and the deep green of the leaves, are 
both well brought out. Beside it is another 
plaque in which a duck and its more gaily- 
coloured mate are the prominent figures. Many 
of the other designs are conspicuously gay. 


WE beg to acknowledge the receipt of a sum of 
50 yen from N.N. for Father Testevuide's Leper 
Hospital, of which amount 36 yew is an annual 
subscription, to be continued hereafter, for the 
support of one leper, as explained in our article 
of the 3oth ultimo, and the remaining 14 yen is 
for the bed and other preliminary expenses of 
one patient. We have also to acknowledge the 
following donations :— 


THE BANK OF JAPAN. 
Tue amounts of convertible notes and reserves 
in the Bank of Japan for the week ended the 
28th ult., were as follows :— 
Convertipie Norss. Raservgs AND SECURITIES. 
Gold coin and bullion. sith 
Silver coin and bullion, 28,850,302 


Public Loan Bonds 15,866,450 
Treasury Bills . - 


aN. 
Notes issued 71,952,876 


Government Bill 1,831,609 | H.E. the French Minister ...830 | J. Mu ....s.ssssesssessserosrnsseeees fro 
. 3,670,094 | Captain Brinkley... 20] Mr. A. Farsari .. « 10 
Two Frenchmen . 10 


71,952,876 71,952,876 
Of the above total issue of notes, the sum of 
yen 3,470,607 is in the treasury of the Bank, 
and yen 68,482,269 in actual circulation, the 
latter showing an increase of yen 1,361,602 as 
compared with yen 67,120,667 at the end of the 
previous week. 


A.G. 
Mr. C, Giussani 
H.E. Count Yamacata, Minister of State for 
Home Affairs, returned to Japan on Wednesday, 
after an absence of a year. The Count reached 
Tokyo by the six o'clock train and was received 
at the terminus by several of his colleagues in 
the Cabinet and by a large number of high 


THE “ ROMAJSI ZASSHI’S” PACETIE. : aes =: 
officials, civil, naval, and military. 


Tue Romaji Zasshi has made a pleasant new 
departure. Jt has commenced to publish ex- 
tracts from a book of short anecdotes compiled 
in the Anyer era. Many of the stories depend 
for their point on Janguage that loses its value 
in translation. But some are amusing even in 
English. Thus :—‘ Extracts from a drunkard’s 
diary. 7pm. Went to bed, but not to sleep. 
ro p.m. Got up to have a drink. 3 a.m. Went 
to sleep, but not in bed.” * * * “A father 
and son, both the worse for liquor, returned 


A TELEGRAM received on Sunday night by the 
Portugese Chargé d‘Affaires from the Governor 
of Macao announced the death of H.R.H. Dom 
Augusto de Braganga, the only remaining 
brother of His Majesty the King of Portugal. 


We have to acknowledge receipt of $5 towards 
the fund for the relief of those destitute through 
the late floods, from the Rev. C. T. Cocking. 
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THE OWNERSHIP OF REAL ESTATE 
“ «IN $APAN BY FOREIGNERS. 
ee” Cnr s 
Ys Naas explaining that, as foreigners, 
we really cannot be expected to 
know much about Japanese affairs, and 
after affirming that to discuss them with 
us would be as though a man should take 
counsel of the lady next door about his 
own domestic economy, the Nippon pro- 
pounds two questions to us, namely, why 
should foreigners be so anxious to acquire 
the right of owning real estate in Japan, 
and why should Japanese be so desirous 
of withholding the right. The first of 
these may appropriately enough be ad- 
dressed to us, but the second implies an 
amusing contradiction of the Nippon’s 
. Proposition that, being foreigners, we can- 
not be supposed to have any knowledge 
of Japan. However, without dwelling 
upon our contemporary’s inconsistency, 
we proceed to answer his question as 
briefly and plainly as possible. Foreigners 
desire to enjoy this right simply because 
every man likes to own the land on which 
he lives, and because in Japan of all other 
places the desire has most justification. 
The principles lying at the root of com- 
fortable intercourse between landlord and 
tenant are ill understood in this country. 
We speak of course of house property, not 
of land, concerning the letting and leas- 
ing of which the Japanese practice pre- 
sents no appreciable contrast with the 
practice prevailing elsewhere. It has 
always been the custom in Japan for 
people of the better class to own their own 
dwellings, and the consequence is that 
good houses to let have scarcely any ex- 
istence in the great cities. If they do 
exist, the rents demanded are exorbitant; 
the leases which the tenant is compelled 
to sign contain clauses of a most onerous 
character; the landlord expects to have 
the place returned to him, at the end of a 
term of years, in just as good order, in- 
ternally, as it was when he let if; his 
ideas about repairs are of the crudest and 
most perfunctory nature; and altogether 
the transaction is about as unbusiness-like 
and vexatious as one could well conceive. 
Foreigners who have had any experience 
know all this, and recognise that permis- 
sion to live outside the settlements, unless 
accompanied by permission to own the land 
one lives on, would be of little service 
until, in the distant hereafter, Japanese 
landlords become as landlords elsewhere 
are. Besides, it is unnecessary to tell the 
Nippon that, even though these excep- 
tional circumstances did not exist, people 
in all parts of the world prefer to own 
their dwellings, to the end that they may 
enjoy full security of tenure, and that the 
benefit of any improvements made by them 
may not go to other persons. Beyond 
this, we undertake to assert that foreigners 
attach very little value to the privilege of 
owning real estate in Japan. They cer- 
tainly do not want to engage in agriculture 


here, neither are they disposed to spe- 
culate inland. But, inasmuch as in most 
Western countries aliens are allowed to 
hold land in their own names, the inhabi- 
tants of those countries look to enjoy 
reciprocal permission in Japan. If their 
own laws permit nothing of the sort, 
neither do they expect the Japanese laws 
to be more complacent. The Nippon must 
not imagine that foreigners watch eagerly 


for the moment when they will be able to 


purchase landed property outside the 
settlements, and that, as soon as_ that 
moment comes, they will invest .large 
sums in Japanese estates. No such anx- 
iety exists. The sole feeling of - the 
foreigner on the subject is that he wishes 
to enjoy full privileges of trade and resi- 
dence. Were it the custom here to let land 
on long leases for building purposes, he 
would he tolerably content with that. But 
it is not the custom. Anyone looking only 
for land to rent will find his choice of 
eligible sites greatly restricted. So the 
case stands. And perhaps, now that 
we have answered the first of its ques- 
tion, the Nippon will be kind enough to 
answer the second for us itself. Why 
are Japanese so averse from the ownership 
of real estate by foreigners? We take it 
that some of them are averse, since the 
Nippon asserts the fact. Why are they 
averse? What evil influence would the 
foreign owner exercise, either upon the 
land or upon his neighbours? If he builds 
substantial houses, and lays out his grounds 
nicely, so much the better for the country 
which he thus embellishes. Is it expected 
that as a proprietor he would produce upon 
society some baleful effect of which, as a 
mere tenant he would be incapable, or is it 
apprehended that he would acquire a domi- 
nant influence in politics and exercise it 
to the nation’s hurt? Hardly the former, 
we should think, and as for the latter it is 
the chimera of pure ignorance, seeing that 
the ownership of real estate does not con- 
fer public rights on aliens anywhere. 
What then is the trouble ? What is there 
about the sacred soil of Japan that exposes 
it to contamination in foreign hands? 
There has been much clamour about this 
matter, but thus far none of the clamourers 
have attempted to state their troubles in- 
telligibly. They content themselves with 
inveighing against the notion of allowing 
aliens to become possessed of Japanese 
lands, and they apparently rest their case 
on the vague alarm that can always be 
excited in thoughtless minds by the pros- 
pect?of allowing anyone else to share the 
privileges hitherto enjoyed exclusively by 
oneself. But now that the Vippon, in the 
hope of embarrassing us, has been kind 
enough to reduce the question to a prac- 
tical basis, and now that we have done our 
best to explain the motives at work with 
foreigners, we trust that our sturdy con- 
temporary will be equally explicit as to the 
sentiments of its own party, for really, with 
things in their present vague state, we are 


compelled to conclude that the agitators 
object to foreign ownership of land simply 
because they see in it a means of render- 
ing permanent the presence of people 
whom they desire to send to the right- 
about as soon as possible. 


THE LEPER HOSPITAL IN ¥APAN. 
———_¢—____ 
Cee three years ago a Japanese wo- 
man about thirty years of age, having 
reached an advanced stage of leprosy, 
was abandoned by her husband and placed 
by those who still felt any care for her 
wretchedness in a species of hut above the 
wheel of a rice-mill. For bed she was 
given some planks covered with a strip 
of matting; for clothes some dirty rags; 
for food a cup of rice daily. In this 
retreat her malady developed quickly. 
She soon became a loathsome spectacle, 
and the misery of her condition received 
its final aggravation in the loss of her 
sight. There, passing days and nights in 
despair and darkness, she was found by 
one of those men who devote their lives 
to deeds of charity. A French Priest, 
Father TESTEVUIDE, visited her constantly, 
tended her with his own hands and spoke 
to her of his faith in a hereafter where 
pain and sickness are unknown. But it 
was impossible to offer much relief under 
such circumstances. The woman must be 
placed in a hospital, and very few Japanese 
hospitals, whether public or private, admit 
lepers. It was then that Father TESTE- 
VUIDE appreciated and undertook his 
mission in life. He determined to devote 
himself to the founding, maintenance, and 
supervision of a leper hospital. 

In Japan there are several varieties of 
leprosy, but two are particularly common. 
One is not necessarily fatal. It produces 
no suppuration, and sometimes disappears 
after having destroyed the fingers and toes 
only. The second assumes the form of 
terrible ulcers which cover the body and 
render the victim an object of intolerable 
loathing. The disease is at once heredi- 
tary and contagious. Its origin in Japan 
is unknown and its conduct is capricious. 
Sometimes persons who pass much of their 
lives in the society of lepers, their near 
relatives, escape scathless. Sometimes the 
malady is contracted by the slightest con- 
tact with asufferer. There are thousands 
of lepers in the empire. They may be 
frequently seen begging on the highways, 
or wending as pilgrims towards the tomb of 
NICHIREN at Minobu. Not a few remain 
concealed in the bosoms of their families, to 
the last refusing to admit that their disease 
is leprosy, and being supported by their 
friends in the self-deception. 

Father ‘TESTEVUIDE could command a 
small some of money placed at his dis- 
disposal by French charity. He hired a 
house in the environs of the little village 
of Gotemba, which lies at the base of 
Fujiyama, and converting it into a hospital, 
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involved. But he can scarcely have been 
prepared for the controversy that raged, 
almost immediately, about his interpreta- 
tion of the Nineteenth Article. That ar- 
ticle is an enabling provision: it declares 
the equal eligibility of all Japanese for 
civil and military offices in Japan. Count 
ITO explained its enabling sense, but 
added a note that in order to extend 
the same right to aliens, a special 
enactment would be necessary. There- 
upon the critics took upon themselves to 
affirm, first that the Article possessed dis- 
abling as well as enabling force—in other 
words, that by declaring the equal eligi- 
bility of all Japanese, it also declared 
the ineligibility of all foreigners — and 
secondly, that Count Ito had committed 
himself to an extraordinary and unten- 
able proposition, inasmuch as he had 
virtually announced that the Constitution 
was inferior to, and could be upset by, 
a Governmental enactment. The two 
views, though separately enunciated, are 
in reality one, and may both be covered, 
as we shall show, by a simple de- 
monstration. We should have imagined 
that truth would have ere this emerged 
from the endless discussions engaged in 
by the press, but apparently some con- 
troversialists are as much in the dark as 
ever. We find references still made to 
Count ITo’s note, and we find the inference 
still drawn that the President of the Privy 
Council, the statesman chiefly concerned 
in the compilation of the Constitution, has 
declared the provisions of that solemn 
instrument inferior in binding force to a 
Governmental enactment. All this shows 
singular want of comprehension. In the 
second chapter of the Constitution are 
enumerated the various rights of Japanese 
subjects. There is nothing at all either 
stated or implied about foreigners. The 
Japanese Constitution, in fact, like most 
other Constitutions, concerns itself entirely 
about, the people of the country and pays 
no attention to aliens. These latter are 
neither enabled to enjoy nor disabled 
from enjoying the tights conferred on 
Japanese subjects. Such being the case, 
the question arises—can those rights be 
extended to aliens, and if so, by what in- 
strumentality ? To answer this a distinc. 
tion must be noted. It must be observed 
that there are two kinds of rights, namely, 


food was supplied for himself and his 
family, consented to entomb himself with 
the lepers and minister to their wants. 
The name of this noble man is unknown 
to us. Even of Father TESTEVUIDE’S 
splendid benevolence we should be unable 
to speak, had we not asked for and obtain- 
ed permission to read his reports to his 
Bishop. These heroes of philanthropy 
love to work without the reward of human 
applause. : 

Thus, by the noble exertions and self- 
sacrifice of a French Priest, there has been 
established within a day’s journey of this 
Settlement an asylum for perhaps the 
most wretched of living creatures. It is 
not necessary for us to speak of what the 
prosecution of this work signifies for those 
engaged in it. Writingrecently of Father 
DaMIEN’S death, we said that the growth 
of refined civilization seemed to have 
animated rather than numbed the heroic 
instincts of humanity. We have now a 
Father DAMIEN in Japan. Who can doubt 
that the public will justify his confi- 
dence in their charitable support? His 
account of revenue and expenditure since 
the hospital was founded appeals elo- 
quently to kind hearts. Nine hundred and 
sixty-three yen have been spent upon ac- 
quiring the land and building the hospital ; 
two hundred and thirty-two upon its fur- 
niture and the support of the lepers. 
Among the petty sums that make the lat- 
ter total is included an outlay of 5 yen 86 
sex for a burial! To an undertaking car- 
ried on with such humble economy, any 
one can contribute helpfully. By and by 
it is hoped that the six acres of land, hav- 
ing been brought completely under culti- 
vation, will furnish many of the necessaries 
of life to the little colony. But this will 
be five or six years hence and in the in- 
terim Father TESTEVUIDE must depend on 
private benevolence. Truly these men 
offer splendid examples to their kind. 
Living themselves on a pittance less than 
the wage of one of our servants, they 
sacrifice themselves completely at the 
shrine of charity. Very small indeed, in- 
finitesimally small, when compared with 
such sacrifices, must seem the most muni- 
ficent gifts contributed in aid of their 
work. Yet for the paltriest assistance 
they feel and express more gratitude than 
their own life-long devotion appears in 
their own eyes to merit. 


soon had six lepers under his care. A 
method of treatment much thought of in 
Tongking and described in a pamphlet by 
M. LESSERTEUR was adopted with good 
results, but the director of the large hos- 
pital at Molokai, in the Sandwich Islands, 
where seven or eight hundred lepers are 
cared for, strongly recommended recourse 
to a system elaborated by a Japanese 
physician, Dr. GOTO. The trouble about 
this system, however, is its cost. An ex- 
penditure of three ye per month is required 
for each patient. Father TESTEVUIDE’S 
capital did not permit such extravagance. 
Fortunately he received some little assist- 
ance from private individuals, and Dr. 
GoTo’s medicines were also furnished to 
him on easy: terms. But at any moment 
his means might be exceeded by. the de- 
mand upon them, and the idea of building 
a hospital and forming a regular leper 
settlement was always present with him. 
In a few months this project was. streng- 
thened by the advent of unforeseen diffi- 
culties. The village folks grew fearful of 
a leper establishment in their neighbour- 
hood and cast about for a way to rid them- 
selves of the danger. They found it in 
the impecuniosity of the proprietor of the 
house rented by Father TEsTEvuIpE. 
This man was required to choose between 
paying his debts or turning out the lepers. 
Father TESTEVUIDE might have insisted 
upon the terms of his léase and continued 
to occupy the house. But unwilling to 
push matters to extremities, he determined 
to send the lepers to their homes and to 
redouble his efforts for the founding of a 
permanent hospital. The first difficulty 
was to obtain a site. It seemed that in 
the vast plains lying round the base of 
Fujiyama the wretched lepers should be 
able to find some resting place for the sole 
of their feet. Even in such wide stretches 
of waste land, however, space was difficult 
to procure. Here the benevolent projec- 
tors found themselves confronted by some 
immemorial right of the people to cut 
grass; there another objection existed or 
was devised. Effort after effort failed, 
and they had almost despaired of success 
when chance came to their aid. A man, 
accidentally made acquainted with their 
difficulties, proposed to sell them seven 
thousand ¢subo (about six acres) of land 
for a sum of 350 yen, provided that his 
name was enrolled among those of the 


founders of the hospital. The land, ad- —_— civil and public. . Broadly speaking, civil 
mirably situated amid the mountains of COUNT ITO ON THE NINETEENTH | "ights are those essential to security of 
Hakone and Fujiyama, overlooked the person and property, while public rights 
beautiful slope that stretches down to the ARTICLE. artake rather of th ivi 

) or the nature of privileges, 


as for example, the exercise of the fran- 
chise, eligibility to office, and so forth. 
The text of the Japanese Constitution, 
having reference to Japanese subjects 
only, does not distinguish these rights 
further than by enumerating them in dif- 
ferent articles. The distinction, in truth, 
has no ‘practical value for the people of 
the country: it only assumes importance 
where aliens are concerned. Now it is 


sea at Suruga, and its climate offered 
neither the cold of Gotemba nor the heat 
of Numadzu. Here, then, the leper hospi- 
tal was constructed. A tiny building, 
costing but 613 yen, it represents only a 
commencement of what the establishment 
will ultimately grow to be, we trust. The 
devoted charity of Father TESTEVUIDE | Statesmen are pretty sure to differ. Count 
found its counterpart in the courage of a/Iro did this, of course, with his eyes Open, 
Japanese Christian who, on condition that ‘and is fully prepared for the responsibility 


Wee Count ITo published his Com- 

mentary on the Constitution, he took 
a step which his friends call courageous, 
his enemies rash; for it committed him 
finally to hard-and-fast opinions on many 
subjects about which future politicians and 
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the custom in all Western countries 
to extend civil rights to aliens, but 
as a general rule, they either withhold 
public rights altogether or confer them 
only partially. Further, in the manner 
of conferring the two kinds of rights. 
a difference is made; for whereas civil 
rights are conferred under the authority of 
the common law, public rights are con- 
ferred by special legislation. To bring 
this home to Japan’s case, we may put it 
thus :—the new Civil Codes will secure 
civil rights to all aliens entitled to enter 
Japan by treaty, but will contain no pro- 
vision bearing upon the enjoyment of 
public rights by foreigners. If at any time 
it should be desired to extend the latter 
class of right, a special measure in that 
sense would have to be enacted by Parlia- 
ment. Thus it will be seen that Count 
ITo’s comment simply announces Japan’s 
intention of dealing with the question of 
aliens’ rights within her borders precisely 
as Occidental States deal with them in 
their own cases. The common law of the 
land, the civil codes, will enable the Courts 
to recognise and enforce the civil rights of 
aliens entitled by treaty to visit Japan, but 
such aliens cannot enjoy public rights ex- 
cept under the authority of a special par- 
liamentary enactment. Of course all this 
has no reference to the monstrous pre- 
tence that the appointment of a few foreign 
legal experts to assist in administering 
Japanese laws either violates the Constitu- 
tion or confers any rights on foreigners. 
That silly clamour has been completely 
silenced. 


ARE OUR FOREIGN MISSIONS A 
SUCCESS. 
ee ge 

A” article, over the signature of H. H. 

JOHNSTON, bearing the above title, 
appeared in the April number of the Fort- 
nightly Review. Its writer is of opinion 
that the majority of the facts collected and 
presented to the public with no small 
amount of literary talent by Canon Tay- 
LOR, are indisputable. He believes the 
issue raised by Canon TAYLOR, however, to 
be relatively small and trifling, and asserts 
that it does not affect the real results of 
Christian Missions. These, he contends, 
Canon TAYLOR has neither the wish nor the 
power to minimise. The results referred 
to are those usually called by Missionaries 
secondary and indirect—the humanising, 
enlightening, and refining influences that 
accompany Christian propagandism in 
every part of the world. 

This view is becoming a prominent fea- 
ture of modern thought. It is worth call- 
ing attention to, as it is precisely the 
view of Japanese politicians, who are for 
encouraging Christian Missions in con- 
sideration of the educational and other 
benefits to be derived from them. From 
a missionary’s standpoint, this is highly 
unsatisfactory. A confirmed conviction 
that what the missionary declares to be 


the secondary benefits of propagandism 
are the primary and only real benefits, and 
that what he deems the primary effects are 
merely imaginary, must lead, as in numer- 
ous instances within our own experience 
it has led, to a thankful participation in 
the concomitants of the religious creed 
combined with supreme indifference to 
and avoidance of the creed itself. We 
suppose there can be no difference of 
opinion as to this being the state of mind 
with which the majority of educated Japa- 
nese now regard Christianity. To such 
Mr. JOHNSTON’S political-economist’s con- 
ceptions cannot but be interesting. 

He commences his article by informing 
us that the religious, the sectarian, the 
doctrinal aspects of Christianity interest 
him but little. Thoughtful study of 
human history has convinced him that 
‘it is less the formula of belief than, 
the practical purpose to which religion 
is put which makes the faith of an indi- 
vidual or a nation beneficial or adverse 
in its effects.” He holds that the special 
character of the creeds of the different 
nations has been received from national 
and race peculiarities, from mental charac- 
teristics and tendencies. ‘‘ To avoid vague 
sophistries and illustrate my meaning 
more clearly,” he observes ‘I might say 
that, like many others, I am disposed to 
think that had CHARLES MARTEL not con- 
quered at Poictiers ; and had the Saracen 
force crossed our Channel and added 
Great Britain to the Mohammedan Em- 
pire ; had the Koran been expounded from 
Oxford and our ancestors been forcibly 
converted to the tenets of Islam as those 
tenets were held in the eighth century, 
the result in the nineteenth century would 
not have greatly differed from the existing 
development of society. The Moham- 
medanism of Brifain would have been 
purified of its grossness and cruelty in the 
austere but tender North; the contradic- 
tions and puerilities of its dogmas would 
have been gradually evaded, ignored, 
or pared away by the logical British mind 
—in short, the result would have been 
that the Islam of England would have 
differed as widely from the intolerable 
Mohammedanism of Arabia and Central 
Asia as our modern Christianity differs 
from the faith of Abssynia or Brazil. It is 
the races of Northern and Central Europe 
that have made Christianity what it is. 
Left to be developed by Syrians, Arabs, or 
Persians, the faith of CHRIST would have 
degenerated into the gross, bloody, sen- 
sual creeds of nearer Asia and the Medi- 
terranean ; the Greeks would have—have 
in fact—distorted it into an elaborate 
hocus-pocus of gorgeous, silly fetishism ; 
in the minds of Indians and Chinese it 
would have become but an earlier Buddhism 
—a moony, transcendental, contemplative, 
faith of praying wheels, meritorious im- 
mobility, vicarious hymns bellowed through 
brazen trumpets, abstract principles, the- 
oretical philanthropy, and metaphysics run 


mad. JVirvana is a conception of beati- 
tude which could never have originated in, 
nor have been tolerated by, the active, 
energetic, discontented, progressive Eu- 
ropean.” 

Mr. JOHNSTON is of opinion that since 
the untutored mind is incapable of appre- 
hending -rightly the abstruse Christian 
dogmas, the Christianity taught by Mis- 
sionaries should be reduced to its simple 
essence of duty towards man. This toge- 
ther with the enlightening and civilising 
example of the Missionary’s life, are 
all that Mr. JOHNSTON deems sufficient 
for such minds. He disagrees entirely 
with Canon TAYLorR’s strictures on the 
“typical well-fed, well-clothed, comfort- 
able British missionary, living in a well- 
to-do manner with his wife and children, 
and driving about with his own pony and 
trap.” All these he reckons as civilising 
media. ‘I do most strongly believe in 
the pony-trap,” says Mr. JOHNSTON. 

Among the good things that the Mis- 
sionaries have done Mr. JOHNSTON names 
the extension of the British Empire. Mis- 
sionaries, he remarks are invariably pa- 
triotic in the wilds and make a great 
display of British bunting. They prove 
to be the forerunners of traders, consuls 
and soldiers. The ‘instances cited are the 
French Missionaries in Tonquin, the 
German Missionaries in Damora Land, and 
British Missionaries in South Africa. But 
while acting as pioneers of commerce 
and as promoters of British interests, they 
have done good work in guarding the 
rights of the savage against the oppression 
and the unscrupulousness of traders and 
miners. The civilising results of missions 
in the Pacific Islands, New Guinea, and, 
Madagascar, the explorations in the Congo, 
their removal of the many barriers to trade 
on the Niger, their teaching of mechanical 
arts on the Gold Coast, and such like 
instances are cited by Mr. JOHNSTON. 
Himself no believer in the Christian 
dogma preached by the missionaries, he 
nevertheless fully recognises that belief in 
this dogma is the great motive power of 
missionary work, and on the principle that 
the political economist must utilise forces 
as he finds them, he is of opinion that no 
hindrance should be put in the way of the 
missionaries’ dogmatising and indoctri- 
nating as they please in view of the 
education and civilisation which they 
collaterally introduce. 

This is precisely the view that modern 
Japanese politicians have agreed to take 
of the matter. It is somewhat interesting 
to find minds starting from opposite poles 
of thought converging so markedly.+ Inti- 
mate acquaintance with, but disbelief of, 
Christian dogma in the far West, and 
ignorance of, and distaste for, such dogma 
in the remote East, agree to tolerate it for 
the sake of its collateral advantages. 
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the Notes, we are nevertheless surprised 
at its want of discernment. Two things 
ought to have saved it. The first is the 
internal evidence furnished by the précis 
itself. Our contemporary should have 
hesitated to believe that any official docu- 
ment, above all an international Note, 
could speak of “ promulgating” an Eng- 
lish translation of the Japanese Law Codes, 


THE. DIPLOMATIC NOTES. 
a 
fi Nae Fapan Gasette has published an 
article purporting to be an epitome of 
the contents of the Diplomatic Notes ad- 
dressed by Japan to Foreign States in con- 
nection with the present programme of 
Treaty Revision. These Notes, as the 


public knows, are of importance, since they 
embody the guarantees given by the Japa- 
nese Government in order to the recovery 
of Japan’s judicial autonomy. Our local 
contemporary prefaces its epitome by a 
deprecatory statement, showing that it 
entertains some doubt as to the pro- 
priety of the course it pursues in publish- 
ing a précis of the Notes. We do 
not ourselves share this doubt, so far 
at least as the abstract question of 
publication or non-publication is con- 
cerned. If information concerning the 
Diplomatic Notes has come into the 
Fapan Gazette's possession unaccom- 
panied by any condition of confidence, 
then we see no valid reason why that in- 
formation should be withheld from the 
Gazette's readers. But when it eulogises 
the tact displayed by itself in obtaining 
information, our contemporary behaves 
injudiciously. For the obvious truth 
is, not that by journalistic enterprise 
and: adroitness valuable news has been 
made public, but that an English news- 
paper, duped by the Japanese Op- 
position, has been converted into an 
unwitting ally of the anti-revision agi- 
tators. Of course we fully recognise 
that the ¥apan Gazette has been be- 
trayed, and that it is not an open-eyed 
party to any such device. The sen- 
sible and enlightened line hitherto taken 
-by it in respect of the Treaty Revision 
programme, secures it against being sus- 
pected of playing into the hands of the 
Agitators at this eleventh hour, That very 
record, however, makes us regret all the 
more that our local contemporary should 
have been deceived. For deceived it un- 
questionably has been. Its epitome, 
though sufficiently accurate to indicate ori- 
ginal access to the Notes themselves, is 
disfigured by flagrant errors; not errors 
such a8 might result from careless read- 
ing or inexpert précis-making, but errors 
conceived and inserted for the pur- 
pose of giving colour to some of the 
most serious objections raised by the 
anti-revision agitators. We are not at 
liberty to explain these errors in detail ; 
but we can vouch for their presence in the 
Gazette's epitome, and unless we greatly 
mistake the temper of our contemporary, 
it will be glad to be warned against again 
becoming the tool of designing agitators. 
It is easy to be wise after the event, 
and perhaps we are misled by that 
facility when we say that, while fully ex- 
onerating the Gazette of all mischievous 
intention in publishing a garbled précis of 


or of “bringing a case, before the Court 
of Cassation by process of appeal for first 
and final hearing.” 
Japan under present circumstances, would 


No State, least of all 


undertake to “ promulgate” its laws in a 
foreign language, and no statesman outside 


an asylum for imbeciles could talk of “ ap- 


pealing ” a case for “first hearing.” These 
obvious misstatements—the former be- 
longing to the category of misrepresenta- 
tions plainly intended to strengthen the 
hands of the agitators—should have 
warned the Fapan Gazette. And in 
the second place, had our contemporary 
taken the trouble to compare what has 
already been published on good authority 
with its own—or rather its informant’s— 
version of the Notes, it would at once have 
discovered glaring discrepancies. While 
therefore fully crediting its integrity, we 
are bound to express astonishment at its 
precipitancy and forgetfulness. The plain 
fact is that, so far from “ enabling our na- 
tionals to learn the true bearing of the Japa- 
nese proposals,” this epitome of the Fapan 
Gazetie's contains nothing correct that 
has not been already published, nor any- 
thing new that is not a crafty misrepre- 
sentation devised by agitators for their 
own purposes. It is not likely that much 
mischief will be done by the success of 
this scheme to enlist the unsuspecting ser- 
vices of a foreign newspaper in the cause 
of the agitation. But the incident seems 
not undeserving of the space we have 
given to its explanation. 


THE FLOODS. 
a 
We have been requested to publish the following 
letter :-— 


To W. Hogean, Esq., Hon. Treasurer, 
Union Church. 
Kanagawa Kencho, 2nd October, 1889. 

S1r,—I am directed by the Governor to express 
to you his warmest thanks for the sum of Yen 
147.18 subscribed by the members of the Union 
Church for the benefit of the sufferers by the floods 
in Wakayama and other Kens, and forwarded by 
your letter of the 25th ultimo. The money has 
been divided equally between the Wakayama, 
Nara, Fukuoka, and Aichi Kens, where the floods 
were most disastrous, and sent to the Authorities 
of those Kens for distribution. 

I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 


N. MITSUHASHI, 
Secretary. 


To THE Dear.—A Person cured of Deafness and 
noises in the head of 23 year standings by a simple 
remedy, will send a description of it FREE to any 
Person who applies to NicHoLson, 21, Bedford 
Square, London. W C., England. May l.1y. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
————_—_¢—__-—— 
. COLLECTORS WITH LONG PURSES. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE “ JAPAN MAIL.” 
S1r,—We were somewhat surprised to observe in 
your yesterday’s issue that you, doubtless quite un- 
intentionally, gave publicity to statements which 


are very likely to militate severely against the 


interests of a business in which we hold a very 
important stake; and we would respectfully request 
you to give publication to our emphatic denial that 
at any rate our house had any hand in the dis- 
gusting swindles which you allege were practised 
on the Austrian Prince who has lately visited 
Japan. It is quite true you prefer no individual 
charges, but your assertions are so sweeping that 
the public may be led to conclude that every house 
who had dealings with the Prince in question took 
advantage of the opportunity to raise prices ex- 
orbitantly, and we therefore beg to be classed out 
of your category. 

This is the more important to us as it is well 
known his Highness the Count de Bardi did us the 
honour to make the greater part of his Yokohama 
purchases at our establishment, and we can ho- 
nestly say he never paid in excess of our usual 
marked figures on any article he bought. 

It has always been our principle to have one 
price marked in clear figures on every article, 
whether it be $1 or $10,000, and we can assure you 
these prices are never changed to any customer 
whether he be Prince, Peer, or Commoner. More- 
over, the prices marked now upon our goods are 
the same as they were months before the arrival of 
his Highness ; and as to their being exorbitant we 
invite your good self, or any competent critic, to 
favour us with a call in order that we may prove 
whether in our case the sweeping remaiks of your 
editorial were justified or not, 


Yours obediently, 
H. J. ARTHUR, 
Manager, Fine Art Gallery. 
The Fine Art Gallery, No. 12; Bund, and Water 
Street, Yokohama, September 27th, 1889. 


[We know nothing about Count de Bardi’s purchases in Yoko- 
hama., We simply know that owing to his purchases of bric- 
a-brac, the market has risen something like a hundred per 
cent,, a fact that needs no comment.—En. 7.M.)} 


PHONETIC SPELLING IN THE TEACH. 
ING OF ENGLISH. 


To THE EpiTor oF THE “ JAPAN Matt.” 

S1r,—Phonography has always had a sweet 
sound to my ears. For the horror and perplexity 
which assailed me upon my initiation into the 
mysteries of “ Butter’s Spelling” will never be 
effaced from a memory which has long forgotten the 
contents of that work, or fade from a mind naturally 
addicted to arrangement and conformity. Despite 
this natural predisposition in favour of uniformity 
between spelling and pronunciation, I mustown that 
Mr. Halcomb’s letter has not produced a favour- 
able impression on my mind. It deals with two 
separate subjects which it is most necessary to 
keep thoroughly distinct. 

1.—The subject of spelling reform (or phonetic 
spelling) generally. 

2.—The use of a phonetic system of spelling as 
an instrument of instruction of the English langu- 
age to the Japanese. 

OF course it is universally admitted that if the 
English language were phonetically written it 
would facilitate its acquisition by foreigners gene- 
ay If Mr. Halcomb regards the subject of 
spelling reform as ‘‘far from being shelved”? will 
it not be wiser to wait for this reform, instead of 
introducing a system in this country which would 
have necessarily to be altered upon the advent of 
general reform ? 

I am well aware that there is a tendency at 
home at the: present moment to set men with 
crochets, or “ faddists,” upon an eminence, but yet 
feel in common honesty bound to protest against 
Mr. Halcomb’s statement that very many of the 
foremost educators and wiiters of England are in 
favour of spelling reform. Of course I may be 
accused of a misquotation of his statement, for he 
has coupled England with America, and ‘ mem- 
bers of an association ” to regulate spelling reform, 
with “hearty supporters.” But the evident idea 
that he wishes to convey is what I have stated. 

Ihave been in England sufficiently lately not 
to be entirely in the dark as to the opinions of 
educated men upon this subject. It is true that a 
certain number of “ faddists,” or misguided enthu- 
siasts who may have some claim to a position 
amongst educationalists, or men of letters, may 
hold such views, but they are few, and hardly in 
the first rank. The vast majority of the members 
of the educating bodies at our universities and 
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public schools, and of the literary world at large, 
are undoubtedly averse to a movement which they 
view with amusement rather than dread, and the 
supporters of which they regard as crochetty enthu- 
siasts rather than as serious men. 

For the overwhelming concensus of opinion at 
home now is—and must be for long to come, and 
T trust through the ages,—that to cut the language 
of Milton and of Shakespeare off from its ethno- 
logy, from its history, from its relationship with 
dead and living kindred languages, and from its 
very sources of existence, is a deed not to be con- 
templated seriously for a moment, by any man who 
wishes to maintain his reputation as a reasoning 
being. And for what cause is this wholesale 
destruction to be effected? For the sake of 
making it easier for lazy children to spell, and 
foreigners to pronounce. 

But although this argument is enough for most 
men, Mr. Halcomb apparently needs one which is 
more convincing. Ican give him one which appears 
to me entirely unanswerable. 

It is absolutely impossible to tie pronunciation, 
or tofixit. ‘To endeavour to do so is to endeavour 
to stay the laws of nature, to hammer the head 
against a wall of brass. 

To say absolutely what will happen in the future 
is impossible. We can only judge by analogy 
guided by history. But we know that certain re- 
sults follow certain causes, just as surely as summer 
succeeds winter, and winter summer. * Let us then 
imagine for a moment,—and this is a work of 
extreme difficulty,—that the spelling reform has 
taken place, and that all English-speaking races 
are agreed upon pronunciations which widely 
differ at the present moment. 

In the first place although the correct pronuncia- 
tion of each word would be fixed by a certain 
standard, the standard would only be phonetic for 
those who spoke the language correctly. The 
child of the artisan would have as much difficulty 
in learning to spell as ever, for his vocabulary 
would no more conform with the phonetic standard 
in pronunciation, and in some cases less, than it 
does with the present spelling. The difference 
between English and American would be still 
greater than this, and either one or other would 
at the outset not be phonetic. For-pronunciation 
depends upon many causes, hereditary. structure 
of the vocal organs, climate, and environment, and 
power of ear. The Thames bargee and London 
street Arab can pronounce but one or two vowels, 
while the lecturer on the English languages tells 
us we use thirteen and several dipthongs: as for 
the number of vowels pronounced by an accom- 
plished linguist, I should be sorry to attempt to 
sum them up. Amount of cultivation is therefore 
another element. : 

This would be the position of affairs at first 
starting; in a few years time these differences 
would in all probablity either require or demand a 
fresh phonetic system. 

On the other hand, if a true phonetic system 
was introduced, which fluctuated with the received 
pronunciation of the period and country, it 
requires but little foresight to see that in a short 
time English and American would vary as much 
as Italian and Spanish. 

This I imagine is not the object which the 
spelling reformers have in view. . 

It is only necessary to look back at the history 
of the Latin languages to see the truth of this 
analogy. Latin at the height of the Roman power 
was the literary and official language, and later 
becamejthe ecclesiastical language, of the whole 
Roman Empire. Latin as spoken by Cicero was 
probably pronounced phonetically; but that this 
was the case throughout the Latin speaking people 
of his day even, is highly improbable. Under the 
Empire, with the increase of dominion, this became 
still less the case, and we find now that the so 
called Latin languages were based not on the 
Latin of Cicero or the official standard but upon 
the vernacular, or Lingua Toscana, and even 
after the break-up of the Empire, though Latin 
still to a great extent remained the written 
language and the official legal and ecclesiastical 
language of those States which rose out of the 
ashes of Rome, the vernacular was not kept fixed 
by this standard, which it succeeded even in de- 
basing, and in some 1,000 or 1,500 years two 
neighbouring countries, France, and Spain, are 
inhabited by races whose language though of 
common origin is no longer mutually intelligible. 

Of course, improvements in education and 
the invention of printing will tell in the opposite 
direction. But until some time very near the 
millennium, the period devoted to the education 
of the labouring classes cannot be sufficiently long 
to influence pronunciation effectually, and it will 
only be words which are not used in ordinary 
conversation and he has never heard, that the school 
boy of the working classes will pronounce correctly, 
if he is not incapacitated by other causes from 


doing so. The Londoner will call a dog a 
“dawg,” and an Irishman a spade a ‘shpade” 
until the end of the chapter. 

But enough of the first part of this subject, for 
the second part is what really attracts our atten- 
lion. Now if Mr. Halcomb is not contented to 
wait until the “general reform’ but wishes to 
be doing in Japan, I want to ask him what he 
means by ‘the teaching of English” ? 

It was always tioaehe to my notice as a boy 
that to learn a foreign language it was necessary 

1, To learn Co read it. 

11. To learn to translate it. 

un. To learn its grammar. 

iv. To learn to talk it. 

v. To learn to write it. 

vi. To learn its history or philology. 

If all these branches were of equal importance 
to every Japanese student of the English language, 
I do not think it requires much genius to see that 
Mr. Halcomb’s phonetic system would be a hind- 
rance and impediment in four branches out of the 
six. I give Mr. Halcomb the benefit of a doubt in 
the case of grammar and leave it neutral, For it 
is evident that there is no very strong point either 
in favour of or against a phonetic system in this 
case. So far as the accidence is concerned, were 
the system adopted, rules would be simplified and 
exceptions multiplied. Whilst with regard to the 
Syntax, under the phonetic system study would of 
course beslightly simpler if the student were never 
intended to proceed to the written language. 

Let us take the other points in detail. 

I.—Reab1nG, by which I mean learning the al- 
phabet, and the nearest possible approximation to 
the sounds of the letters, and eventually learning 
the sounds of the words, or the nearest possible 
approximation to their sounds. Now if students 
were taught to read by a phonetic system it is 
evident that the object of this point of their educa- 
tion would not have been attained, for they would 
be unable to read, or pronounce a book printed 
in the ordinary way, and they would have to go 
through this part of their education a second time, 
with the disadvantage of having to learn two sym- 
bols for the same word in many cases. 

I].—TRANSLATION.—In the same way a student 
who had learnt phonetically would be unable to 
translate ordinary English books, until he had 
learnt to read in the ordinary way, which would 
involve a double labour. 

I1].—Comrvosition.—The writing of English: 
in this case again, the student who learnt phone- 
tically would find that he had his work to do over 
again, as orthography is unfortunately still con- 
sidered a necessary part of writing English. 

IV.—Histrory, ETHNOLOGY, AND PHILOLOGY: 
itis obvious that a pure Phonetic system is diame- 
trically opposed to these studies. 

V.—SPpEaKING.—I entirely agree with Dr. Baelz* 
—that practice is the true way to learn to speak 
a foreign language, and that study alone is very 
little use. But of course, were speaking alone to 
be considered, a phonetic system would be an un- 
doubted simplification to the student. 

It remains for us to endeavour to estimate 
roughly the relative values of these different 
branches of the study of the English Language, 
which will depend to a great extent upon the ob- 
ject which the student has ultimately in view. 

Mr. Halcomb does not tell us the class of pupils 
he is endeavouring to guide through the difficulties 
of our language. 

Let us first of all free ourselves from the con- 
sideration of the upper classes or of those who go 
through a University career, as it is evident that 
the knowledge of English or some other foreign 
language which such students ought to acquire, 
must be thorough, and include all six branches. 

We next come to middle class scholars, which 
term, we presume, will include students intended 
to take their places in the mercantile world, and 
for the majority of these Reading, Translation, and 
Composition will each be of equal importance, at 
least, with Speaking. Grammar of course being 
equally necessary. : 

The lower middle class and upper lower class 
schools, I believe, also occasionally include Eng- 
lish in their curriculum. From this class I presume 
a certain number are destined to come into 
direct contact with foreigners, in the humble posi- 
tions of life which perhaps would make speaking 
of paramount importance for a time. But it is 
equally evident that the power of reading, transla- 
tion, and writing, would give such men as possessed 
it, ceteris paribus, an immense advantage over 
those who could only speak. Insomuch that even in 
‘this case I should be inclined to put Speaking after 
the other three branchesin importance, as one which 
could be acquired after the school career was closed. 

It appears in fact, that here as at home, the 
speaking of foreign languages is with difficulty 


* Lecture to the Educational Society of Japan, and Fapan Mail 
September 14th, 1889, 


taught at school. In short if speaking is not 
acquired in the nursery, it is better to leave it, 
until such branches of study as reading, gram- 
mar, and translation have been mastered. 

But this letter is exceeding reasonable limits, 
and I trust I have already shown that no pure 
honetic system could be advantageously applied 
in teaching English in Japan. 


How far some slight modification of the system 


might prove an advantage, however, still remains 
to be discussed. : 


I think [have already suggested Phonetic Short- 
hand. This besides being an assistance to pro- 
nunciation, would be a decided advantage to 
students who were intended eventually to pursue a 
commercial career. It Mr. Halcomb is not in- 
clined to adopt such a system in his instruction,— 
and Phonetic Shorthand is to English much what 
katakana is to Japanese,—I have one more sug- 
gestion for him—a_ modification of the Hamil- 
tonian system, a dictionary of Japanese- English 
with a phonetic translation of each English 
word in italics, after the English word in 
Roman characters. English classics or simple 
“readers ” might also be printed upon the same 
principle with a phonetic translation of each Eng- 
lish word in italics underneath the word itself in 
Roman characters. I donot seeany vital objection 
to this proposition. It fulfils the object of afford- 
ing the reader a phonetic rendering, without dis- 
Peat | his attention too much from the original 
text. It need not necessarily involve a pecuniary 
loss to the promulgator. It would afford Mr. 
Halcomb an opportunity for perfecting his phone- 
tic system. It would even.give an opportunity for 
his proposed conference of teachers of English in 
a pleasant place in pleasant weather, for I think 
that the phonetic crystallisation of ‘English as 
she is spoke” in Japan, and the invention of eight 
fresh vowel symbols, can hardly be accomplished 
unaided, even by Mr. Halcomb. ; 

If I have been bitter, I beg heartily to apologise 
to that gentleman, My excuse is that I belong to 
that body of ‘fastidious literary folk,” who con- 
sider that the history of our great language should 
not be effaced,—that the derivations of our words 
should not be obliterated,—and who consider these 
to be alone sufficient reasons for retaining our 
present orthography; further, “that I view the 
supporters of spelling reform as unreasonable fad- 
dists and regard such utterances as somet of Mr. 
Halcomb’s as arrant balderdash and utter claptrap. 

Yours faithfully, ST. HIPPOLYTUS. 

Tokio, September 15th, 1889. 


GRADUATION CEREMONY AT THE 
ENGLISH LAW SCHOOL. 
————_>—__———_ 


The fifth graduation ceremony of the English 
Law School in Tokyo was held on the 28th ult., at 
the School buildings in the Kanda district of the 
capital. Owing to the very large number of stu- 
dents and visitors, and perhaps out of respect for the 
genial autumn weather, the arrangements for the 
ceremony were made in.the spacious quadrangle 
occuping the centre of the imposing brick-and- 
stone edifice erected two years ago oe the use of 
the institution. We speak of ‘ arrangements,” 
but in truth the expression is hardly justified, for 
beyond the erection of a small dais and the plac- 
ing of seats for the audience, no preparations 
were made: the ceremony was of an essentially 
simple, practical character, and was further mark- 
ed by a degree of expedition that might be ad- 
vantageously copied by the directors of other 
educational establishments. Mr. Masujima, the 
distinguished barrister who occupies the post of 
President of the School, and to whom its existence 
is virtually due, presided and distributed the 
diplomas. The visitors, among whom were many 
notables representing nearly all the Governmental 
Departments, sat on the right of the dais, and the 
students, in a compact mass, filled the rest of the 
quadrangle. The proceedings opened with a few 
well chosen and excellently delivered words from 
Mr. Takahashi Kenzo, one of the principal in- 
structors. The speaker departed altogether from 
the custom usuallly pursued in Japan on such 
occasions, for he refrained from entering into any 
account of the School, arguing justly that its well 
established reputation rendered such disquisitions 
superfluous. We shall follow Mr. Takahashi’s 


+For the benefit of your readers, the utterances of Mr. H. 
to which I take particular exception are :—When the amount of 
extra work which the present method of spelling imposes on 
school children, and the amount of illiteracy for which it is 
responsible, are borne in mind, and when the destiny of the 
Anglo-Saxon race, and with it that of the English language, are 
taken into consideration, the question may well be considered 
as belonging to the domain of morals, and we may seriously ask 
ourselves whether it is right that we sHould allow our fasti- 
dious inertness to impose such a burden upon present and un- 
born millions, ‘ 
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example, and.confine ourselves to simply stating 
that the number of students now receiving instruc- 
tion at the college aggregates over five thousand, 
of whom some thirteen hundered actually attend 
thelectures. After Mr. Takahashi’s brief address, 
the diplomas were presented by the President to 
the graduating students, of whom there were 112 
in all. The names of those who graduated with 
honours are as follow :— 


Eneriso Law DepartTMENT. 
First Honours. 


Okubo Masahiko. | Morinaga Heiji. 
Stconp Honours. 
Kuwabara Yojiro. 
Tuirp Honours. 

Yoshida Shinin. 


itada Shinzo. 
et ye ‘Watanabe Riuzaburo. 


Sugiyama Yataro. 
Watanabe Toyoji. 


Japanese Law DeparTMENT. 


First Honours. 
Arai Misao, | Sukiyama Keizaburo, 


Szconp Honours. 
Kitaoka Yasusada. Kitajima Aicho. 
Shinoyama Toyomaro, Yamada Denyemon. 
Tuirp Honours. 
Iwanami Ichiro. 
Murata Kaichl. 
Kawai Daizo. 
Ogawa Sanshiro. 
Matsui Tomejiro. 
Onaji Inosuke. 
Koide Hanjiro. 


Tazuka Hikotaro. 
Tanabe Toru. 
Kiuriu Shinzaburo, 

2 Ozaki Shuzo. 
Kokan Toshikazu. 
Kudo Takashige. 
Shimoda Senjiro. 
Utsunomiya Takasaburo. 


Mr. Masusima then delivered the following ad- 
dress, after which the visitors and students par- 


took of a cold collation :— 


GenTLeMEN,—The graduates of the College 


Maia har elapsed, to whom diplomas have been 
awar 


this flourishing state of our institution, we shall 


not celebrate the occasion by a series of speeches 
am sure, the wish of 


as heretofore. It is not, 
any of us to let the delivery of such speeches de- 
generate into a formality to be gone through yearly 
because it has been gone through before. Suill 
less should we like, in case of such speeches touch- 


ing at any point on the sphere of public events, to 
incur the blame of holding a semi-political meet- 


ing. Speeches fulfil a proper function when 


serving to explain the object or mode of function- 
ing of anew undertaking. But our undertaking 
is no new one.—Its origin, its scope, its object, its 
All know that it 
is not under this roof that giddy soshi * are to be 
found, that, on the contrary, the spirit_and the 
working of this institution tend to produce practical 
men adapted for the soberest of all positions, the 
position of impartial interpreters and administra- 
tors of the equal laws of the Iand. Heaven save 
us from contaminating ourselves by mixing in the 
Perhaps it 
may be asked—is it, after all, a good thing for a 
nation that so many persons should enter the 
For, be it remember- 
Our gra- 


result are familiar to all Japan. 


turbid waters of political intrigue ! 


profession of the law? 
ed, our College is not the only one. 
duates are but a fraction, though no doubt a 


very appreciable fraction, of the many hundreds 


turned out every year. This isa question to which 


I cannot undertake to reply. All Ican do is to 
wish each individual graduate success, to con- 
gratulate him on what he has achieved thus far, 
to beg of him most honestly so to conduct himself 
in the future as to remain a useful member of 


the community. No school, no college can do 


‘more than outline its subject for the students. It 


To 


takes the student to the gate of his profession. 


walk warily through its labyrinths is a matter 


left to his own acuteness, his own honesty, his own 
experience as gradually acquired. The success 
at college counts for but little. 
measured only at the close of a career. To 
scrape through an examination by hook or by 
crook seems to be considered by many young 
men of the present day the be-all and end-all of 
education. After that, they expect to sit down in 
some lucrative post as officials, or else to make 
a fortune as lawyers, without any more trouble 
on their part. I trust that there are none such 
among our graduates to-day. In parting with 
them, will they allow me to remind them that, 
within these walls, they have been taught that 
their first duty is to be gentlemen. Truthful- 
ness, honesty, a high aim,—such are some of the 
sentiments which they should have imbibed here 
along with the study of English Law, and which, 
together with technical knowledge should qualify 
them to interpret, to execute, and even to help 
to improve our own Japanese Law. ver 

eminent Japanese jurist has said that those 
who could give most help in the application of our 
new Codes ate the lawyers trained according to 
English methods. Why so? Because English 
lawyers excel in the practice of their profession. In 


*A Japanese term designating students who, instead of at- 
tending to their studies, plunge into pulitics in a thoughtless 
and revolutionary manner. 


ed, number no less than 135, a considerable 
increase on all preceding years. Notwithstanding 


Success can be 


conclusion, I take this opportunity of stating ‘that 
arrangements have been concluded between the 
Tokyo College of Literature, the Tokyo Medical 


College, and our own Law College, whereby the 
three institutions will combine to form the nucleus 


of a new private University, which will, it is hoped 
and believed, be increased later on by the addition 
of other faculties. 


This is but the realization on a 
more extensive scale of the idea which I had the 
honour to broach to you five years ago at the opening 
of this school, when I expressed the conviction that, 
under the enlightened government of His Present 
Majesty, there was no reason why a private institu- 
tion like ours should not be able to succeed. We 
have succeeded so far. It is a matter of com- 
mon knowledge that the establishment of the 
English Law School formed an era in the history 
of education in our country. You know, too, that 
our influence has been felt from time to time in 
the efforts made by us for the advancement of 
Japanese jurisprudence. I trust, therefore, gentle- 
men, that you will not forget the old institution 
which will continue, though under a new name 
to be really the same. Whether it be called the 
[girisu. Hovitse. Gakko as in the past, or the 
Tokyo Hogakutn as one of the colleges of the new 
private university, its scope is one, its aims re- 
main unchanged. 


SCHOOL. 


—_—___@—___ 

The following Lecture on ‘ The Different modes 
of Expressing “Thought,” was delivered at the 
Tokio English Law School, by Mr. WaLtTerR 
Denine, on June 7th.* 

Our subject to-day is the non-vocal methods of 
expressing thought; such as (1) Written Langu- 
age. (2) Arts. Before discussing these methods 
separately, it may be well to consider their charac- 
ter as a whole when compared with the vocal 
methods already discussed. Speaking generally, 
there is a vividness and expressiveness connected 
with thoughts expressed by vocal methods, and a 
permanency and extensiveness characterising those 
expressed by non-vocal ones. ‘The effects pro- 
duced by one set of means are powerful, but short- 
lived. ‘Those of the other cause little excitement 
at first, but they last for generations. Written 
language as compared with spoken is usually more 
accurate and complete. Some of our best books 
have undergone revision after revision, until as the 
exponents of ceitain thoughts they are almost per- 
fect. Even the best speakers are unable to deliver 
impromptu speeches that will bear comparison 
with the best writings on the same subjects. 
There is one drawback that written language 
has, however, when compared with spoken. It 
is apt to become obsolete. The writings of 
Chaucer are as unintelligible to the majority 
of Englishmen of the present day as archaic Ja- 
panese is to most of you. Spoken language is 
always intelligible, because it keeps pace with the 
times; but written language, however valuable the 
thought it expresses, is apt to prove tedious read- 
ing after a few generations to any but the special 
student. One more general remark, and I will pass 
on to consider the non-vocal methods separately. 
In speaking of music in my last lecture I said that 
the chief use of music as a complement to spoken 
language was that it has the faculty of expressing 
the more undefined and subtle of men’s thoughts. 
Now among the non-vocal modes of expressing 
thought we have one that fulfils this office excel- 
lently. You will perceive that I refer to Art. 
What music is among the vocal methods, that is 
Art among the non-vocal ones, as we shall pre- 
sently see, 

{. Wrirren LancuaGe.—Among the non-vocal 
modes of expressing thought, written language is 
the chief. Written and spoken languages agree in 
this : they both express thoughts by means of sym- 
bols. The vocal sounds that we designate words 
are symbols of the things or actions to which the 
speaker wishes to draw attention. Sometimes the 
written symbol fulfils this end immediately, at other 
times circuitously. Some of the written. symbols 
in use were intended to represent things or actions, 
and not merely the names which have been ap- 
plied to these things. The Chinese character Oo, 
for instance, is designed to represent the mouth 
itself, and not the name by which it is known, 
In such cases the symbol expresses the thought 
immediately. But in the majority. of written 
languages thought is expressed circuitously; the 
written word is a symbol of the spoken word, 
and the spoken word of the thought to be convey- 


*The lecture fs a sequel to the one on the same subject that 
appeared in these columns some months ago. It was in Japa- 
nese. What is published here is little more than an abstract 
of the original lecture. 
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ed. Not that when reading we find it necessary 
to recall the sounds of words before the thoughts 
they convey can be apprehended. Habit enables 
us to use the written phonetic signs-as symbolic 
of the thoughts they express. But that the original 
process was circuitous there can be no doubt. 
That in all cases spoken language preceded 
written cannot be denied. But it does not follow 
trom this that written language was in every case 
evolved from the colloquial. In fact the history of 
language in some countries shows us the two sets 
of symbols (the spoken and the written) practically 
independent of each other and yet both aiming 
at the same thing, the expressing of thought. 
Both sets of symbols are, in the majority of 
cases, purely arbitrary. ‘There is no reason why 
the sound ma should stand for horse any more 
than the word neko or inu. And so with written 
symbols, the majority of them are arbitrary as ex- 
pressive of thought. Mutual intelligibility in those 
for whom the symbols were invented rather than 
any inherent fitness in thesymbols themselves ac- 
counts for their existence. Even after due allow- 
ance has been made for the origin of symbols; 
even after what have been amusingly designated 
the Bow-wow, the Pooh-pooh, and the Ding- 
dong theorists have been allowed to throw 
what light they can on the origin of speech, there 
are a vast number of symbols that are purely 
arbitrary. The Onomatopoetic theory, even when 
understood in its broadest sense, seems inadequate 
to explain the origin of existing language. For 
our purpose it is unnecessary to pursue the subject 
further. As long as the speakers understand each 
other, a considerable amount of arbitrariness in 
the choice of symbols may be allowed. 


Whatever obscurity attends the subject of spoken 
language ‘owing to the deficiency of the informa- 
tion bearing on the history of particular words, 
the origin and the various developments of written 
language are on the whole tolerably clear. On 
these as they specially affect your own speech I 
purpose dwelling. What gave rise to written lan- 
guage was the desire to transmit ideas to posterity. 

nits earliest form written language seems to have 
dealt with the idea itself, striving to place this by 
direct means before the apprehension of the person 
addressed. Such systems of writing are designated 
ideographic. In ancient Egypt and in China 
these systems have undergone a wonderful amount 
of development, and, despite their many defects, 
are grand monuments of human ingenuity and 
invention. Nevertheless, as long as writing re- 
mains in this stage, it is at best a tedious and 
bungling instrumentality. Other nations besides 
those already mentioned commenced with this 
method of expressing thought. The ancient 
Mexicans or Aztecs, for instance, possessed an 
elaborate system of picture writing: which con- 
sisted for the most part of a representation 
of material objects. Acts were expressed by a 
figure of the instrument used in their performance, 
and events by a pictorial representation of their 
outward aspects or visible consequences. Thus 
for the verb “to speak” they drew a tongue, for 
“travelling? a foot-print, for “an earthquake ” 
a man sitting on the ground, and so on. With 
these crude characters they managed to write their 
history. These Mexican text-books appear to a 
casual observer like a collection of badly drawn 
pictures. The Egyptian system of ideographs was 
more perfect than that of the Aztecs. Some of their 
signs are skilful representations of abstract ideas. 
The idea of eternity, for instance, is represented 
by a circle, which, when properly drawn, has nei- 
ther beginning nor end. In their ideographic 
system the same figure or picture stood for several 
things that bear a close relation to each other. 
Thus the drawing of a milk pail was made to do 
service for mille as well as for the pail. The same 
was the case with a wine-vessel. The way in 
which they expressed new ideas by combining 
ideographs already in use resembles what is so 
common in the Chinese. The picture of akid and 
the sign for water represented thirst just in the 
same way as the character for ear placed inside 
that of a gate expresses the idea of listening in 
Chinese. With the ancient Egyptian language 
homophony led to various new meanings bein 
attached to words. Thus the words for “ hate® 
and “good” being the same in sound, they became 
synonymous in meaning. Unlike the Chinese, the 
Egyptians were not content that their language 
should remain in the pictorial stage, from theic 
hieroglyphs they developed a phonetic system of 
writing, 

The history of writing in China began with 
crude pictures of things. The character for man 
(A) was intended to represent him standing with 
his legs apart; that for a mountain (lf) and 
a tree (AX) were pictorial representations of these 
objects. ‘This origin of written speech seems to 
have been universal with all nations that invented 
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a mode of writing of their own in entire ignor- 
ance of any of the existing methods. Just as the 
first utterances of human beings were onomato- 
poetic so were their first written symbols pictorial. 
But nowhere has ideography undergone such 
wonderful development as it has in China, It 
has reached there the highest degree of perfec- 
tion capable of being attained in this line. In 
studying these thousands of characters one is 
curious to know how they came into existence ; 
what were the laws of their growth. Upon this 
question Chinese philologists have thrown some 
light; though they have not told us all we want to 
know. They inform us that the characters did 
not grow from the roots (d#), but that the roots 
were an after-invention: they are to be regarded 
as expedients for fagilitating the arrangement of 
characters. In a Chinese work called the #E3C, 
Setsu-bun, some idea of the principles which 
controlled the formation of new characters 
is given. According to this authority, cha- 
racters have six distinct sources as follows :—(1) 


Imitative symbols (IB), like Ff (originally 
written in the form of a crescent). (2) Jndicative 


symbols (i838), like =. (3) Symbols Combining 
Ideas (@®), like }H{ tears (a compound of water 
and eye). (4) Inverted symbols (WHRE), like JE, 
which is the inverted form of WW. (5) Syllabic 
symbols Gem), like $8, a carp, standing for a 
proper-name. (6) Metaphoric symbols (4), 
like a mind. This last principle of forming 
characters is a purely arbitrary one, and seems 
to have been invented by philologists to ac- 
count for the origin of such characters as can- 
not be included under the other heads. The 
Chinese language, unlike the Egyptian, has gra- 
dually obscured its hieroglyphic origin, and its 
symbols now appear to us as wholly conventional. 
In many cases the characters have passed through 
such a variety of forms as to render it next to 
impossible without the help of lexicographers to 
conjecture what their original form actually was. 

There is this great difference between the Chi- 
nese and all other nations, that whereas other 
nations have concentrated their attention on the 
development of their spoken symbols, China has 
given her undivided attention to the development 
of her ideographs. Her colloquial is a poverty- 
stricken tongue. A Chinaman must resort to 
writing if he wishes to express adequately his 
deepest and ripest thoughts. The characters serve 
for phonetic as well as for ideographic purposes. 
Whatever may be said, however, in favour of the 
language as a system of ideographs it is almost 
incredible that a hundred million people should 
for so: many centuries be content to use sucha 
crude instrumentality for the rendering of simple 
sounds, Think of the preposterousness of having 
to write a chrarcter with over 20 strokes for a simple 
sound like vin or #0.* In adopting the Chinese 
characters it was natural that you should at first 
use them for phonetic as well as ideographic pur- 
poses, since you were then entirely without a pho- 
netic alphabet of your own. But that this should be 
continued after the invention of your kana, and that 
the practice should even in these enlightened days 
be persisted in, does seem to an outsider most 
extraordinary. This, it seems to me, is a reform 
whose urgency the most obtuse minds cannot 
fail to see. Even granting that there are diffi- 
culties connected with the immediate and entire 
abolition of the Chinese ideographs, there cer- 
tainly is no kind of difficulty in writing proper 
names of all kinds in kata-kana, and in ceasing to 
employ Chinese characters for phonetic purposes. 
Numbers of mistakes and an enormous amount of 
time would thus be saved. Most of the Chinese 
characters used phonetically in this country have 
several sounds, and when we find them in use for 
some name that is new to us we are uncertain of 


their real signification. If 1 write Fay 2, every 
child and even the most illiterate peasant can read 
it, but if % E, it is by no means certain that such 
will be the case ; and so with your own names. You 
yourselves are frequently puzzled as to how the 
characters written for certain na should be read. 
Now let us consider another question. Is it 
desirable that the Chinese ideographs should be 
perpetually retained by you? Are they the best, 
we will not say conceivable, but practicable me- 
thod of expressing the thoughts which you are 
most anxious to express in this new age? Is the 
entire abolition of these characters as impossible 
as the majority of those who write on this subject 
seem to suppose? I have no hesitation in giving 
a negative reply to these questions. Theretention 
of the Chinese method of writing is absolutely 
incompatible with the new life on which Japan 
has entered. In Western countries men write 
pretty much as they speak and speak as they 
el cn na nO 


* The characters Mana 3 will serve ag examples. 


write. There is no great gulf separating the 
colloquial from the written language. ‘Their 
written characters are so simple that they may all 
be learned in a few hours; since the function 
these characters have to perform is simply the 
reproduction of sounds. It may seem impossible 
to you now to think without the characters and 
write without the characters, such is the force of 
habit. But you must confess that these characters 
are purely arbitrary symbols of the ideas you 
associate with them; that there is no conceivable 


reason why the character ptt (#) should stand for a 
certain kind of large tortoise, except that it so 
stands with the most conservative and bigoted 
people in the world. If the extreme arbitrari- 
ness of the characters could but be fully realised 
by your leading men, we should soon see a change. 
For when once it is plain that there is no inherent fit- 
ness whatever in these symbols, then sensible men 
must ask themselves what is the object of eon- 
tinting to use extremely complicated and clumsy 
arbitrary symbols when very simple ones would 
answer the same purpose? That those who have 
spent years in learning the meaning of these 
arbitrary symbols should be loath to see them 
superseded is but natural. But as the reform 
must take time, why not insist on the rising 
generation adopting a new plan? In China 
the ideographs are said to be necessary to 
supply the defects and remove the ambiguities of 
the language. But here you are differently 
situated. You have an excellent colloquial, cap- 
able of any amount of expansion and _ enrich- 
ment from foreign sources. The first thing that 
has to be done is to bridge over the gulf that se- 
parates your colloquial from your written language, 
to realise the fact that the language which you 
employ in ordinary conversation and in your 
public speeches is worthy of being produced, word 
for word as itis spoken, in the columns of your chief 
journals. ; 

The opening of the Diet, will, if I mistake 
not, greatly influence this question. Politicians 
will object to the transformation which their 
speeches go through before being printed in such 
papers asthe Nichs Nichi, or the Choya, Shimbun; 
for the simple reason that important shades of 
meaning are obscured if not entirely obliterated 
by this process. We shall have the same thing 
occurring in Tokio as occurs in England and else- 
where: newspaper editors will be found fault with 
for publishing incorrect reports of speeches, and 
after a while the editors will perceive that the 
simplest way of removing all cause for complaint 
will be to publish speeches as they aregiven. And 
so it will happen that when the eloquent and ex- 
cited speeches of orators fired by the heat of poli- 
tical conflict are reproduced in the columns of the 
newspapers just as they were delivered, they will 
be read with a delight hitherto unknown. Then 
it will be seen how much more powerful as an in- 
strumentality is the speech as it is delivered than 
the speech transposed into the stolid, inflexible, 
stereotyped, written language. And it will then 
be perceived that a colloquial that can express 
grand ideas in so adequate and telling a manner 
is worthy of being the language of the future. 
When this comes about, the problem of how best to 
write your colloquial will solve itself, Hitherto the 
tongue has been passive and the pen active, but 
an era is at hand when the tongue will be set 
loose from its thraldom, and then the full capa- 
bilities of your native speech will be seen. 

I do not wish to mix up the question of the 
urgency of adopting simple written symbols with 
that of the adoption of the Romaji, much less with 
that of the fortunes of the Romaji-kat. 1 myself 
am not a member of that Society. Anxious to see 
some reform in this direction, loomed it shortly 
after its formation, but, failing to perceive that it 
did any special good in helping a movement that 
was set on foot years before it existed and is bound 
to progress irrespective of any Society, and ob- 
jecting to form a part of an inanimate body, in 
company with many others of like opinion,:I 
resigned. There is one thing that the Romayi-kat 
has never done, which I think is in a large mea- 
sure the cause of its failure. It has not shown 
that as arbitrary signs the Romaji are the best 
conceivable signs for writing your language. The 
system of writing Japanese adopted by that 
Society is felt to be inappropriate, at any rate for 
the present. The leap from Chinese characters to 
Romaji seems to most of you to be too great, and 
the Society has done nothing to meet this difficulty. 

The devising of a new set of phonetics that 
would suit the peculiarities of your speech, sup- 
posing you agree to abandon the Kana already in 
use, would prove no very difficult task if some 
of your cleverest men would but turn their atten- 
tion to the subject. In my opinion a new 
set of signs, if cleverly devised, with proper 
patronage and support, would soon overcome all 
opposition. That a phonetic system of writing is 


all that is necessary ought to be abundantly plain 
to students of foreign tongues. All that is required 
of ordinary people is that they should know the 
names of things. It is entirely unnecessary that 
they should be able to give the etymological mean- 
ing-of every component part of a compound term. 
If the thing known as a telephone to us be known 
as a denwaki to you, it is no more necessary that 
everyone who uses this word in Japanese should 
know that den means to transmit, wa, conversation, 
and &i, an instrument, any more than it is necessary 
for an ordinary Englishman to know that telephone 
is derived from two Greek words, tele far oft, and 
phone a sound. In the busy time that is coming 
men will no longer find time for tracing the etymo- 
logy of each new term; and they will welcome 
simple phonetic signs that tell them what things 
are called without telling them the why and where- 
fore of the name. The idea that the Chinese 
character is essential to the proper understanding 
of what names signify is an entirely mistaken one. 
Now-a-days people have facilities for examining 
specimens of almost everything that is talked 
about, and once having seen the thing, the name 
by which they remember it is of very little moment. 
To persons who have never seen a railway, tetsudd 
or iron-road, despite the number of strokes that 


the character for tetse ($@) contains, conveys a 
very hazy notion of the thing; and to one who has 
seen it a foreign name would serve equally well 
the purpose of a symbol; as, in fact, in the 
case of station it actually does. It amounts to 
this, then, that to persons who have never seen 
and who have no conception of the thing referred 
to, the Chinese character conveys if not an entirely 
erroneous at any rate a very inadequate notion, 
and to persons who have seen the object or under- 
stand thoroughly what it is, the simplest of phone- 
tic written symbols is all that is required to 
recall the image of it to the mind. Tosum up: 
all words spoken or written are but the symbols 
of thought, their office being to recall the things 
and ideas that we are already familiar with. 
Hence, since it is absolutely essential that we 
social beings should have a vocal symbol of every 
known thing and expressible notion, in writing it 
is entifely unnecessary to invent new symbols, 
thereby creating confusion, ambiguity, and need- 
less complication. All that is required is that our 
spoken symbols be symbolised by phonetic signs 
which shall include all the sounds which our speech 
contains. ‘The history of language everywhere 
has abundandly proved that written speech can 
express thought more fully and more correctly in 
this than in any other way. I have dwelt so long 
on this subject that I have no time to show in 
detail how important is the part, at any rate in 
highly civilized countries, played by Art in sym- 
bolising thought. I can dono more than trace 
the outlines of agreat subject. ‘To those who wish 
lo investigate it further I would recommend the 
writings of our great English Art critic, Mr. John 
Ruskin. 


II. Arts.—DRrawIncG, PAINTING, AND SCULP- 
TURE.—The following distinction has been drawn 
between Manufacture, Art, and the Fine Arts. 
Manufacture is the simple making of things by 
hands with or without instruments. In Avé the 
hand and intelligence of man work together. In 
Fine Art the hand, head, and heart of man all 
combine. Hence it follows that Fine Art proves 
to be the best medium of the three for expressing 
that species of thought that we call emotion. 
I do not intend to preserve these distinction, 
however, but speak of Art in a general way. 
“Painting, or art generally, as such,” says 
Ruskin, ‘ with all its technicalities, difficulties, and 
particular ends, is nothing but a noble and ex- 
pressive language, invaluable as a vehicle of 
thought, but by itself nothing.’ According to 
Mr. Ruskin, the chief value of art is derived from 
the subtlety and beauty of the ideas that it is 
capable of expressing. It is a language that is 
difficult of acquirement, but after it is acquired it 
possesses more power of delighting the sense, while 
it speaks to the intellect, than ordinary speech, © 
Mr. Ruskin is of opinion that the kind of ideas 
that can be received from works of art may all 
be classed under five distinct heads as follows :— 
(1). Ideas of Power,—The perception or concep- 
tion of the mental or bodily powers by which the 
woik has been produced. (2). Ideas of Imita- 
tion.—The perception that the thing produced 
resembles something else. (3). Ideas of Truth. 
—The perception of faithfulness in a statement of 
facts bythe thing produced. (4). Ideas of Beauty. 
—The perception of beauty, either in the thing 
produced, or in what it suggests or resembles. 
(5). Ideas of Relation.—The perception of in- 
tellectual relations, in the thing produced, or in 
what it suggests or resembles.” 

Your art is at present passing through a crisis. 
Though Ido not pretend to any special knowledge 
of the subject, it has always seemed to me that, 
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conclusion, I take this opportunity of stating ‘that 
arrangements have been concluded between the 
Tokyo College of Literature, the Tolyo Medical 
College, and our own Law College, whereby the 
three institutions will combine to form the nucleus 
of a new private University, which will, it is hoped 
and believed, be increased later on by the addition 
of other faculties. This is but the realization on a 
more extensive scale of the idea which I had the 
honour to broach to you five years ago at the opening 
of this school, when I expressed the conviction that, 
under the enlightened government of His Present 
Majesty, there was no reason why a private institu- 
ion like ours should not be able to succeed. We 
have succeeded so far. It is a matter of com- 
mon knowledge that the establishment of the 
English Law School formed an era in the history 
of education in our country. You know, too, that 
our influence has been felt from time to time in 
the efforts made by us for the advancement of 
Japanese jurisprudence. I trust, therefore, gentle- 
men, that you will not forget the old institution 
which will continue, though under a new name 
to be really the same. Whether it be called the 
Igirisu Hovitsu Gakko as in the past, or the 


example, and-confine ourselves to simply stating 
that the number of students now receiving instruc- 
tion at the college aggregates over five thousand, 
of whom some thirteen hundered actually attend 
the lectures. After Mr. Takahashi’s brief address, 
the diplomas were presented by the President to 
the graduating students, of whom there were 112 
in all. The names of those who graduated with 
honours are as follow :— 


Enerish Law DeparTMENT. 
First Honours. 

Okubo Masahiko. | Morinaga Heiji, 
Stconp Honours. 
Kuwabara Yojiro. 
Tuirp Honours, 

Yoshida Shinin, 


itada Shinzo. 
ee yenaye Watanabe Riuzaburo. 


Sugiyama Yataro. 
Watanabe Toyoji. 


Japanese Law DerarTMENT. 
First Honours. 
Sukiyama Keizaburo. 


Srconp Honours. 3 
Kitaoka Yasusada. Kitajima Aicho. 
Shinoyama Toyomaro, Yamada Denyemon, 
Tuirp Honours, 
Iwanami Ichiro, 


Arai Misao, 


Tazuka Hikotaro. 


Toru. Murata Kaichi. 2 ” 
igiurin Shinzaburo, Kawai Daizo. Tokyo Hogakuin as one of the colleges of the new 
epee sek oe ones Foner: private university, its scope is one, its aims re- 

0) . e . 
Kudo Takashige. Onaji Inosuke. main unchanged. 


Shimoda Senjiro, Koide Hanjiro. - 


Utsunomiya Takasaburo. 

Mr. Masusima then delivered the following ad- 
dress, after which the visitors and students par- 
took of a cold collation :— 

GENTLEMEN,—The graduates of the College 
year just elapsed, to whom diplomas have been 


awarded, rune bes pt hss than bi Hara a levers of Expressing Thought,” was delivered at the 
increase on all preceding years. Notwithstanding]... ,. : ; 

this Asacishing stale oF our institution, we shail Tokio English Law School, by Mr. Wartgr 
not celebrate the occasion by a series of speeches} DENING, on June 7th.* 

as heretofore. It is not, f am sure, the wish off Our subject to-day is the non-vocal methods of 
any of us to let the delivery of such speeches de-| expressing thought; such as (1) Written Langu- 
generate into a formality to be gone through yearly | age. (2) Arts. Before discussing these methods 
because it has been gone through before. Still] separately, it may be well to consider their charac- 
less should we like, in case of such speeches touch-|ter as a whole when compared with the vocal 
ing at any point on the sphere of public events, to] methods already discussed. Speaking generally, 
incur the blame of holding a semi-political meet-| there is a vividness and expressiveness connected 
ing. Speeches fulfil a_ proper function when | with thoughts expressed by vocal methods, and a 
serving to explain the object or mode of function- | permanency and extensiveness characterising those 
ing of anew undertaking. But our undertaking | expressed by non-vocal ones. The effects Ppro- 
is no new one.—Its origin, its scope, its object, its | duced dy one set of means are powerful, but short- 
result are familiar to all Japan. All know that it|lived. Those of the other cause little excitement 
is not under this roof that giddy soski* are to be] at first, but they last for generations. Written 
found, that, on the contrary, the spirit_and the|language as compared with spoken is usually more 
working of this institution tend to produce practical | accurate and complete. Some of our best books 
men adapted for the soberest of all positions, the] have undergone revision after revision, until as the 
position of impartial interpreters and administra- | exponents of ce:tain thoughts they are almost per- 
tors of the equal laws of the land. Heaven save| fect. Even the best speakers are unable to deliver 
us from contaminating ourselves by mixing in the|impromptu speeches that will bear comparison 
turbid waters of political intrigue! Perhaps it| with the best writings on the same subjects. 
may be asked—is it, after all, a good thing for a|There is one drawback that written language 
nation that so many persons should enter the}has, however, when compared with spoken, It 
profession of the law? For, be it remember-|is apt to become obsolete. The writings of 
ed, our College is not the only one. Our gra-|Chaucer are as unintelligible to the majority 
duates are but a fraction, though no doubt a|of Englishmen of the present day as archaic Ja- 
very appreciable fraction, of the many hundreds] panese is to most of you. Spoken language is 
turned out every year. This isa question to which | always intelligible, because it keeps pace with the 
Icannot undertake to reply. All Ican do is to| times; but written language, however valuable the 
wish each individual graduate success, to con-| thought it expresses, is apt to prove tedious read- 
gratulate him on what he has achieved thus far, |ing after a few generations to any but the special 
to beg of him most honestly so to conduct himself | student. One more general remark, and I will pass 
in the future as to remain a useful member of|on to consider the non-vocal methods separately, 
the community, No school, no college can do| In speaking of music in my last lecture I said that 
more than outline its subject for the students. It| the chief use of music as a complement to spoken 
takes the student to the gate of his profession. To|language was that it has the faculty of expressing 
walk warily through its labyrinths is a matter] the more undefined and subtle of men’s thoughts, 
left to his own acuteness, his own honesty, his own | Now among the non-vocal modes of expressing 
experience as gradually acquired. The success] thought we have one that fulfils this office excel. 
at college counts for but little. Success can bellently. You will perceive that I refer to Art. 
measured only at the close of a career. To] What music is among the vocal methods, that is 
scrape through an examination by hook or by} Art among the nonwocal ones, as we shall pre- 
crook seems to be considered by many young|sently see. 

men of the present day the be-all and end-all off I. Written LancuaGe.—Among the non-vocal 
education. After that, they expect to sit down in| modes of expressing thought, written language is 
some lucrative post as officials, or else to make} the chief. Written and spoken languages agree in 
a fortune as lawyers, without any more trouble| this ; they both express thoughts by means of sym- 
on their part. I trust that there are none such] bols. Tie vocal sounds that we designate words 
among our graduates to-day. In parting with| are symbols of the things or actions to which the 
them, will they allow me to remind them that,] speaker wishes to draw attention. Sometimes the 
within these walls, they have been taught that} written symbol fulfils this end immediately, at other 
their first duty is to be gentlemen. ‘Truthful-| times circuitously. Some of the written symbols 
ness, honesty, a high aim,—such are some of the] in use were intended to represent things or actions, 
sentiments which they should have imbibed here]and not merely the names which have been ap- 
plone with ie rudy ot poe owt a bi plied to these things. The Chinese character [J, 
eget ee oe aay Seeeaie? Lira Hae hele for instance, is designed to Tepresent the mouth 
crintoue oe fee jananese Tek ne itself, and not the name by which it is known. 
a af Sager ha 4 ‘uW ta Y In such cases the symbol expresses the thought 
minent Japanese jurist has said that those immediately. But in the majority. of written 
who could give most help fy the application of our languages thought is expressed circuitously ; the 
new Codes are the lawyers trained according tol written word ic a symbol of the spoken word, 


English methods. Why so? Because English 
lawyers excel in the practice of their profession. In aiid :the:spoken: word of the thought to be folvey~ 


A LECTURE AT THE ENGLISH LAW 
SCHOOL. 
ns aan ne 
The following Lecture on “ The Different modes 


* The lecture Js a sequel to the one on the same subject that 
appeared in these columns some months ago. It was in Japa- 
nese, What is published here is little more than an abstract 
of the original lecture. 


*A Japaneseterm designating students who, instead of at- 
tending to their studies; plunge into pulitics in a thoughtless 
and revolutionary manner. 


ed. Not that when reading we find it necessary 
to recall the sounds of words before the thoughts 
they convey can be apprehended. Habit enables 
us to use the written phonetic signs. as symbolic 
of the thoughts they express. But that the original 


process was circuitous there can be no doubt. | 


That in all cases spoken language preceded 
written cannot be denied. But it does not follow 
from this that written language was in every case 
evolved from the colloquial. In fact the history of 
language in some countries shows us the two sets 
of symbols (the spoken and the written) practically 
independent of each other and yet both aiming 
at the same thing, the expressing of thought. 
Both sets of symbols are, in the majority of 
cases, purely arbitrary. There is no reason why 
the sound uma should stand for horse any more 
than the word neko or inu. And so with written 
symbols, the majority of them are arbitrary as ex- 
pressive of thought. Mutual intelligibility in those 
for whom the symbols were invented rather than 
any inherent fitness in thesymbols themselves ac- 
counts for their existence. Even after due allow- 
ance has been made for the origin of symbols; 
even after what have been amusingly designated 
the Bow-wow, the Pooh-pooh, and the Ding- 
dong theorists have been allowed to throw 
what light they can on the origin of speech, there 
are a vast number of symbols that are purely 
arbitrary. The Onomatopoetic theory, even when 
understood in its broadest sense, seems inadequate 
to explain the origin of existing language. For 
our purpose it is unnecessary to pursue the subject 
further. As long as the speakers understand each 
other, a considerable amount of arbitrariness in 
the choice of symbols may be allowed. 


Whatever obscurity attends the subject of spoken 
language ‘owing to the deficiency of the informa- 
tion bearing on the history of particular words, 
the origin and the various developments of written 
language are on the whole tolerably clear. On 
these as they specially affect your own speech I 
purpose dwelling. What gave rise to written lan- 
guage was the desire to transmit ideas to posterity. 

nits earliest form written language seems to have 
dealt with the idea itself, striving to place this by 
direct means before the apprehension of the person 
addressed. Such systems of writing are designated 
tdeographic. In ancient Egypt and in China 
these systems have undergone a wonderful amount 
of development, and, despite their many defects, 
are grand monuments of human ingenuity and 
invention, Nevertheless, as long as writing re- 
mains in this stage, it is at best a tedious and 
bungling instrumentality. Other nations besides 
those already mentioned commenced with this 
method of expressing thought. The ancient 
Mexicans or Aztecs, for instance, Possessed an 
elaborate system of picture writing: which con- 
sisted for the most part of a representation 
of material objects. Acts were expressed by a 
figure of the instrument used in their performance, 
and events by a pictorial representation of their 
outward aspects or visible consequences. Thus 
for the verb “to speak” they drew a tongue, for 
“travelling” a foot-print, for “an earthquake ” 
a man sitting on the ground, and so on. With 
these crude characters they managed to write their 
history. These Mexican text-books appear to a 
casual observer like a collection of badly drawn 
pictures. The Egyptian system of ideographs was 
more perfect than that of the Aztecs. Some of their 
signs are skilful representations of abstract ideas. 
The idea of eternity, for instance, is represented 
by a circle, which, when properly drawn, has nei- 
ther beginning nor end. In their ideographic 
system the saine figure or picture stood for several 
things (hat bear a close relation to each other. 
Thus the drawing of a milk pail was made to do 
service for milk as well as for the pail. The same 
was the case with a wine-vessel. The way in 
which they expressed new ideas by combining 
ideographs already in use resembles what is so 
common in the Chinese. The picture of akid and 
the sign for water represented thirst just in the 
same way as the character for ear placed inside 
thal of a gate expresses the idea of listening in 
Chinese. With the ancient Egyptian language 
homophony led to various new meanings bein 
attached to words. Thus the words for hate™ 
and ‘good”’ being the same in sound, they became 
synonymous in meaning. Unlike the Chinese, the 
Egyptians were not content that their language 
should remain in the pictorial stage, from theic 
hieroglyphs they developed a phonetic system of 
writing, 

The history of writing in China began with 
crude pictures of things. The character for man 
(A) was intended to represent him standing with 
his legs apart; that for a mountain (Il) ana 
a tree (AR) were pictorial representations of these 
objects. This origin of written speech seems to 
have been universal with all nations that invented 
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a mode of writing of their own in entire ignor- 
ance of any of the existing methods. Just as the 
first utterances of human beings were onomato- 
poetic so were their first written symbols pictorial. 
But nowhere has ideography undergone such 
wonderful development as it has in China. It 
has reached there the highest degree of perfec- 
tion capable of being attained in this line. In 
studying these thousands of characters one is 
curious to know how they came into existence ; 
what were the laws of their growth, Upon this 
question Chinese philologists have thrown some 
light; though they have not told us all we want to 
know. They inform us that the characters did 
not grow from the roots (dz), but that the roots 
were an after-invention : they are to be regarded 
as expedients for fagilitating the arrangement of 
characters. In a Chinese work called the 2¢3L, 
Setsu-bun, some idea of the principles which 
controlled the formation of new characters 
is given. According to this authority, cha- 
racters have six distinct sources as follows :—(1) 
Imitative symbols (RIB), like A (originally 
written in the form of a crescent). (2) Jndtcative 


symbols ($9 8), like =. (3) Symbols Combining 
Ideas (@®), like 1H tears (a compound of water 
and eye). (4) Inverted symbols (WHERE), like IE, 
which is the inverted form of JY. (5) Syllabic 
symbols GEM), like $f,a carp, standing for a 
proper-name. (6) Metaphoric symbols (4), 
like ap mind. This last principle of forming 
characters is a purely arbitrary one, and seems 
to have been invented by philologists to ac- 
count for the origin of such characters as can- 
not be included under the other heads. The 
Chinese language, unlike the Egyptian, has gra- 
dually obscured its hieroglyphic origin, and its 
symbols now appear to us as wholly conventional. 
In many cases the characters have passed through 
such a variety of forms as to render it next to 
impossible without the help of lexicographers to 
conjecture what their original form actually was. 
There is this great difference between the Chi- 
nese and all other nations, that whereas other 
nations have concentrated their attention on the 
development of their spoken symbols, China has 
given her undivided attention to the development 
of her ideographs. Her colloquial is a poveity- 
stricken tongue. A Chinaman must resort to 
writing if he wishes to express adequately his 
deepest and ripest thoughts. The characters serve 
for phonetic as well as for ideographic purposes. 
Whatever may be said, however, in favour of the 
language as a system of ideographs it is almost 
incredible that a hundred million people should 
for so: many centuries be content to use such a 
crude instrumentality for the rendering of simple 
sounds. ‘Think of the preposterousness of having 
to write a chrarcter with over 20 strokes for a simple 
sound like vin or ¢3.* In adopting the Chinese 
characters it was natural that you should at first 
use them for phonetic as well as ideographic pur- 
poses, since you were then entirely without a pho- 
netic alphabet of your own. But that this should be 
continued after the invention of your kana, and that 
the practice should even in these enlightened days 
be persisted in, does seem to an outsider most 
extraordinary. ‘This, it seems to me, is a reform 
whose urgency the most obtuse minds cannot 
fail to see. Even granting that there are diffi- 
culties connected with the immediate and entire 
abolition of the Chinese ideographs, there cer- 
tainly is no kind of difficulty in writing proper 
names of all kinds in kata-kana, and in ceasing to 
employ Chinese characters for phonetic purposes. 
Numbers of mistakes and an enormous amount of 
time would thus be saved. Most of the Chinese 
characters used phonetically in this country have 
several sounds, and when we find them in use for 
some name that is new to us we are uncertain of 
their real signification. If I write F237 J, every 
child and ‘even the most illiterate peasant can read 
it, but if % {E, it is by no means certain that such 
will be the case ; and so with your own names. You 
yourselves are frequently puzzled as to how the 
characters written for certain za should be read. 
Now let us consider another question. Is it 
desirable that the Chinese ideographs should be 
perpetually retained by you? Are they the best, 
we will not say conceivable, but practicable me- 
thod of expressing the thoughts which you are 
most anxious to express in this new age? Is the 
entire abolition of these characters as impossible 
as the majority of those who write on this subject 
seem to suppose? I have no hesitation in giving 
a negative reply to these questions. ‘Theretention 
of the Chinese method of writing is absolutely 
incompatible with the new life on which Japan 
has entered. In Western countries men write 
pretty much as they speak and speak as they 
ee 


® The characters Mana 3 will serve as examples. 


write. There is no great gulf separating the 
colloquial from the written language. ‘Their 
written characters are so simple that they may all 
be learned in a few hours; since the function 
these characters have to perform is simply the 
reproduction of sounds. It may seem impossible 
to you now to think without the characters and 
write without the characters, such is the force of 
habit. But you must confess that these characters 
are purely arbitrary symbols of the ideas you 
associate with them; that there is no conceivable 


reason why the character pet (4) should stand for a 
certain kind of large tortoise, except that it so 
stands with the most conservative and bigoted 
people in the world. If the extreme arbitrari- 
ness of the characters could but be fully realised 
by your leading men, we should soon see a change. 
For when once itis plain that there is no inherent fit- 
ness whatever in these symbols, then sensible men 
must ask themselves what is the object of con- 
tinuing to use extremely complicated and clumsy 
arbitrary symbols when very simple ones would 
answer the same purpose? That those who have 
spent years in learning the meaning of these 
arbitrary symbols should be loath to see them 
superseded is but natural. But as the reform 
must take time, why not insist on the rising 
generation adopting a new plan? In China 
the ideographs are said to be necessary to 
supply the defects and remove the ambiguities of 
the language. But here you are differently 
situated. You have an excellent .colloquial, cap- 
able of any amount of expansion and enrich- 
ment from foreign sources. The first thing that 
has to be done is to bridge over the gulf that se- 
parates your colloquial from your written language, 
to realise the fact that the language which you 
employ in ordinary conversation and in your 
public speeches is worthy, of being produced, word 
for word as itis spoken, in the columns of your chief 
journals. 


The opening of the Diet, will, if I mistake 
not, greatly influence this question. Politicians 
will object to the transformation which their 
speeches go through before being printed in such 
papers asthe Nicks Nichs, or the Choya, Shimbun; 
for the simple reason that important shades of 
meaning are obscured if not entirely obliterated 
by this process. We shall have the same thing 
occurring in ‘Tokio as occurs in England and else- 
where: newspaper editors will be found fault with 
for publishing incorrect reports of speeches, and 
after a while the editors will perceive that the 
simplest way of removing all cause for complaint 
will be to publish speeches as they aregiven. And 
so it will happen that when the eloquent and ex- 
cited speeches of orators fired by the heat of poli- 
tical conflict are reproduced in the columns of the 
newspapers just as they were delivered, they will 
be read with a delight hitherto unknown. Then 
it will be seen how much more powerful as an in- 
strumentality is the speech as it is delivered than 
the speech transposed into the stolid, inflexible, 
stereotyped, written language. And it will then 
be perceived that a colloquial that can express 
grand ideas in so adequate and telling a manner 
is worthy of being the language of the future. 
When this comes about, the problem of how best to 
write your colloquial will solve itself. Hitherto the 
tongue has been passive and the pen active, but 
an era is at hand when the tongue will be set 
loose from its thraldom, and then the full capa- 
bilities of your native speech will be seen. 

I do not wish to mix up the question of the 
urgency of adopting simple written symbols with 
that of the adoption of the Romajt, much less with 
that of the fortunes of the Romaji-kat. I myself 
am not a member of that Society. Anxious to see 
some reform in this direction, iaeied it shortly 
after its formation, but, failing to perceive that it 
did any special good in helping a movement that 
was set on foot years before it existed and is bound 
to progress irrespective of any Society, and ol- 
jecting to form a part of an inanimate body, in 
company with many others of like opinion,:I 
resigned. There is one thing that the Romayi-kat 
has never done, which I think is in a large mea- 
sure the cause of its failure. It has not shown 
that as arbitrary signs the Romayt are the best 
conceivable signs for writing your language. The 
system of writing Japanese adopted by that 
Society is felt to be inappropriate, at any rate for 
the present. The leap from Chinese characters to 
Romaji seems to most of you to be too great, and 
the Society has done nothing to meet this difficulty. 

The devising of a new set of phonetics that 
would suit the peculiarities of your speech, sup- 
posing you agree to abandon the Kava already in 
use, would prove no very difficult task if some 
of your cleverest men would but turn their atten- 
tion to the subject. In my opinion a new 
set of signs, if cleverly devised, with proper 
patronage and support, would soon overcome all 
opposition. That a phonetic system of writing is 


all that is necessary ought to be abundantly plain 
to students of foreign tongues. All that is required 
of ordinary people is that they should know the 
names of things. It is entirely unnecessary that 
they should be able to give the etymological mean- 
ing: of every component part of a compound term. 
If the thing known as a telephone to us be known 
as a denwaki to you, it is no more necessary that 
everyone who uses this word in Japanese should 
know that den means to transmit, wa, conversation, 
and &é, an instrument, any more than it is necessary 
for an ordinary Englishman to know that telephone 
is derived from two Greek words, tele far off, aud 
phone a sound. In the busy time that is coming 
men will no longer find time for tracing the etymo- 
logy of each new term; and they will welcome 
simple phonetic signs that tell them what things 
are called without telling them the why and where- 
fore of the name. The idea that the Chinese 
character is essential to the proper understanding 
of what names signify is an entirely mistaken one. 
Now-a-days people have facilities for examining 
specimens of almost everything that is talked 
about, and once having seen the thing, the name 
by which they remember it is of very little moment. 
To persons who have never seen a railway, fetsudd 
or iron-road, despite the number of strokes that 


the character for tetsu ($8) contains, conveys a 
very hazy notion of the thing; and to one who has 
seen it a foreign name would serve equally well 
the purpose of a symbol; as, in fact, in the 
case of station it actually does. It amounts to 
this, then, that to persons who have never seen 
and who have no conception of the thing referred 
to, the Chinese character conveys if not an entirely 
erroneous at any rate a very inadequate notion, 
and to persons who have seen the object or under- 
stand thoroughly what it is, the simplest of phone- 
tic written symbols is all that is required to 
recall the image of it to the mind. Tosum up: 
all words spoken or written are but the symbols 
of thought, their office being to recall the things 
and ideas that we are already familiar with. 
Hence, since it is absolutely essential that we 
social beings should have a vocal symbol of every 
known thing and expressible notion, in writing it 
is entifely unnecessary to invent new symbols, 
thereby creating confusion, ambiguity, and need- 
less complication. All that is required is that our 
spoken symbols be symbolised by phonetic signs 
which shall include all the sounds which our speech 
contains. ‘The history of language everywhere 
has abundandly proved that written speech can 
express thought more fully and more correctly in 
this than in any other way. I have dwelt so long 
on this subject that I have no time to show in 
detail how important is the part, at any rate in 
highly civilized countries, played by Art in sym- 
bolising thought. I can dono more than trace 
the outlines of agreat subject. ‘Io those who wish 
to investigate it further I would recommend the 
writings of our great English Art critic, Mr. Jolin 
Ruskin. 


II. Arts.—Drawine, PAINTING, AND SCULP- 
TURE.—The following distinction has been drawn 
between Manufacture, Art, and the Fine Arts, 
Manufacture is the simple making of things by 
hands with or without instruments. In Aré the 
hand and intelligence of man work together. In 
Fine Art the hand, head, and heart of man all 
combine. Hence it follows that Fine Art proves 
to be the best medium of the three for expressing 
that species of thought that we call emotion. 
[ do not intend to preserve these distinction, 
however, but speak of Art in a general way. 
“Painting, or art generally, as such,” says 
Ruskin, “ with all its technicalities, difficulties, and 
particular ends, is nothing but a noble and ex- 
pressive language, invaluable as a vehicle of 
thought, but by stself nothing.” According to 
Mr. Ruskin, the chief value of art is derived from 
the subtlety and beauty of the ideas that it is 
capable of expressing. I[t isa language that is 
difficult of acquirement, but after it is acquired it 
possesses more power of delighting the sense, while 
it speaks to the intellect, than ordinary speech, © 
Mr. Ruskin is of opinion that the kind of ideas 
that can be received from works of art may all 
be classed under five distinct heads as follows :— 
(1). Ideas of Power.—The perception or concep- 
tion of the mental or bodily powers by which the 
work has been produced. (2). Ideas of Imita- 
tion.—The perception that the thing produced 
resembles something else. (3). Ideas of Truth. 
—The perception of faithfulness in a statement of 
facts by the thing produced. (4). Ideas of Beauty. 
—The perception of beauty, either in the thing 
produced, or in what it suggests or resembles. 
(5). Ideas of Relation.—The perception of in- 
tellectual relations, in the thing produced, or in 
what it suggests or resembles.” 

Your art is at present passing through a crisis. 
Though Ido not pretend to any special knowledge 
of the subject, it has always seemed to me that, 
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example, and confine ourselves to simply stating 
that the number of students now receiving instruc- 
tion at the college aggregates over five thousand, 
of whom some thirteen hundered actually attend 
the lectures. After Mr. Takahashi’s brief address, 
the diplomas were presented by the President to 
the graduating students, of whom there were 112 
in all. The names of those who graduated with 
honours are as follow :— 


EneuisH Law DEPARTMENT. 
First Honours. 

Okubo Masahiko. | Morinaga Heiji, 
Strconp Honours. 
Kuwabara Yojiro. 


Tuirp Honours, 
Yoshida Shinin, 


ete one Watanabe Riuzaburo. 


Sugiyama Yataro. 
Watanabe Toyoji. 


Japanese Law DEPARTMENT. 
First Honours. 


Arai Misao, | Sukiyama Keizaburo, 
Ssconp Honours. 

Kitaoka Yasusada. | Kitajima Aicho. 

Shinoyama Toyomaro. Yamada Denyemon. 
Tuirp Honours. 

Tazuka Hikotaro. Iwanami Ichiro. 

Tanabe Toru. Murata Kaichi. 

Kiuriu Shinzaburo. Kawai Daizo. 

Ozaki Shuzo. Ogawa Sanshiro. 

Matsui Tomejiro. 


Onaji Inosuke. 


Kudo Takashige. 
Koide Hanjiro. 


Shimoda Senjiro. 


Kokan Toshikazu. | 
Utsunomiya Takasaburo. 


conclusion, I take this opportunity of stating ‘that 
arrangements have been concluded between the 
Tokyo College of Literature, the Tokyo Medical 
College, and our own Law College, whereby the 
three institutions will combine to form the nucleus 
of a new private University, which will, it is hoped 
and believed, be increased later on by the addition 
of other faculties. This is but the realization on a 
more extensive scale of the idea which I had the 
honour to broach to you five years ago at the opening 
of this school, when I expressed the conviction that, 
under the enlightened government of His Present 
Majesty, there was no reason why a private institu- 
tion like ours should not be able to succeed. We 
have succeeded so far. It is a matter of com- 
mon knowledge that the establishment of the 
English Law School formed an era in the history 
of education in our country. You know, too, that 
our influence has been felt from time to time in 
the efforts made by us for the advancement of 
Japanese jurisprudence. I trust, therefore, gentle- 
men, that you will not forget the old institution 
which will continue, though under a new name 
to be really the same. Whether it be called the 
[givisu Hovitsu Gakko as in the past, or the 
Tokyo Hogakuin as one of the colleges of the new 
private university, its scope is one, ils aims re- 
main unchanged. 


Mr. Masusima then delivered the following ad- 
dress, after which the visitors and students par- 
took of a cold collation :— 

GENTLEMEN,—The graduates of the College 
year just elapsed, to whom diplomas have been 
awarded, number no less than 135, a considerable 
increase on all preceding years. Notwithstanding 
this flourishing state of our institution, we shall 
not celebrate the occasion by a series of speeches 
as heretofore. It is not, [ am sure, the wish of 


A LECTURE AT THE ENGLISH LAW 
, SCHOOL. 
pe ad 

The following Lecture on ‘ The Different modes 
of Expressing ‘Thought,”’ was delivered at the 
Tokio English Law School, by Mr. Water 
DENING, on June 7th.* 

Our subject to-day is the non-vocal methods of 


any of us to let the delivery of such speeches de- 
generate into a formality to be gone through yearly 

ti 
less should we like, in case of such speeches touch- 
ing at any point on the sphere of public events, to 
incur the blame of holding a semi-political meet- 
ing. Speeches fulfil a proper function when 
serving to explain the object or mode of function- 
ing of anew undertaking. But our undertaking 
is no new one.—lIts origin, ils scope, its object, its 
All know that it 
is not under this roof that giddy soshi* are to be 
found, that, on the contrary, the spirit_and the 
working of this institution tend to produce practical 
men adapted for the soberest of all positions, the 
position of impartial interpreters and administra- 
tors of the equal laws of the land. Heaven save 
us from contaminating ourselves by mixing in the 
Perhaps it 
may be asked—is it, after all, a good thing for a 
nation that so many persons should enter the 
For, be it remember- 
Our gra- 
duates are but a fraction, though no doubt a 
very appreciable fraction, of the many hundreds 
This is a question to which 
I cannot undertake to reply. All Ican do is to 
wish each individual graduate success, to con- 
gratulate him on what he has achieved thus far, 
to beg of him most honestly so to conduct himself 
in the future as to remain a useful member of 
No school, no college can do 
more than outline its subject for the students. at 
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walk warily through its labyrinths is a matter 


because it has been gone through before. 


result are familiar to all Japan. 


turbid waters of political intrigue ! 


profession of the law? 
ed, our College is not the only one. 


turned out every year. 


the community. 
takes the student to the gate of his profession. 


left to his own acuteness, his own honesty, his own 


experience as gradually acquired. The success 
Success can be 
To 
scrape through an examination by hook or by 
crook seems to be considered by many young 
men of the present day the be-all and end-all of 


at college counts for but little. 
measured only at the close of a career, 


education. After that, they expect to sit down in 


some lucrative post as officials, or else to make 
a fortune as lawyers, without any more trouble 


on their part. I trust that there are none such 
among our graduates to-day. In parting with 
them, will they allow me to remind them that, 
within these walls, they have been taught that 
their first duty is to be gentlemen. ‘Truthful- 
ness, honesty, a high aim,—such are some of the 
sentiments which they should have imbibed here 
along with the study of English Law, and which, 
together with technical knowledge should qualify 
them to interpret, to execute, and even to help 
to improve our own Japanese Law. A very 
eminent Japanese jurist has said that those 
who could give most help in the application of our 
new Codes are the lawyers trained according to 
English methods. Why so? Because English 
lawyers excel in the practice of their profession. In 


*A Japanese term designating students who, instead of at- 
tending to their studies, plunge into politics in a thoughtless 
and revolutionary manner. 


expressing thought; such as (1) Written Langu- 
age. (2) Arts. Before discussing these methods 
separately, it may be well to consider their charac- 
ter as a whole when compared with the vocal 
methods already discussed. Speaking generally, 
there is a vividness and expressiveness connected 
with thoughts expressed by vocal methods, and a 
permanency and extensiveness characterising those 
expressed by non-vocal ones. ‘The effects pro- 
duced by one set of means are powerful, but short- 
lived. Those of the other cause little excitement 
at first, Lut they last for generations. Written 
language as compared with spoken is usually more 
accurate and complete. Some of our best books 
have undergone revision after revision, until as the 
exponents of ceitain thoughts they are almost per- 
fect. Even the best speakers are unable to deliver 
impromptu speeches that will bear comparison 
with the best writings on the same subjects. 
There is one drawback that written language 
has, however, when compared with spoken, It 
is apt to become obsolete. The writings of 
Chaucer are as unintelligible to the majority 
of Englishmen of the present_day as archaic Ja- 
panese is to most of you. Spoken language is 
always intelligible, because it keeps pace with the 
times; but written language, however valuable the 
thought it expresses, is apt to prove tedious read- 
ing after a few generations to any but the special 
student. One more general remark, and I will pass 
on to consider the non-vocal methods separately. 
In speaking of music in my last lecture I said that 
the chief use of music as a complement to spoken 
language was that it has the faculty of expressing 
the more undefined and subtle of men’s thoughts. 
Now among the non-vocal modes of expressing 
thought we have one that fulfils this office excel- 
lently. You will perceive that I refer to Art. 
What music is among the vocal methods, that is 
Art among the non-wvocal ones, as we shall pre- 
sently see. 

I. WRITTEN LancuaGeE.—Among the non-vocal 
modes of expressing thought, written language is 
the chief. Written and spoken languages agree in 
this : they both express thoughts by means of sym- 
bols. ‘The vocal sounds that we designate words 
are symbols of the things or actions to which the 
speaker wishes to draw attention. Sometimes the 
written symbol fulfils this end immediately, at other 
limes circuitously. Some of the written symbols 
in use were intended to represent things or actions, 
and not merely the names which have been ap- 
plied to these things. The Chinese character Oo, 
for instance, is designed to represent the mouth 
itself, and not the name by which it is known. 
In such cases the symbol expresses the thought 
immediately. But in the majority. of written 
languages thought is expressed circuitously; the 
written word is a symbol of the spoken’ word, 
and the spoken word of the thought to be convey- 
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* The lecture fs a sequel to the one on the same subject that 
appeared in these columns some months ago. It was in Japa- 
rese. What is published here is little more than an abstract 
of the original lecture. 


ed. Not that when reading we find it necessary 
to recall the sounds of words before the thoughts 
they convey can be apprehended. Habit enables 
us to use the written phonetic signs as symbolic 
of the thoughts-they express. But that the original 


process was circuitous there can be no doubt. | 


That in all cases spoken language preceded 
written cannot be denied. But it does not follow 
trom this that written language was in every case 
evolved from the colloquial. In fact the history of 
language in some countries shows us the two sets 
of symbols (the spoken and the written) practically 
independent of each other and yet both aiming 
at the same thing, the expressing of thought. 
Both sets of symbols are, in the majority of 
cases, purely arbitrary. There is no reason why 
the sound #ma@ should stand for horse any more 
than the word zeko or inu. And so with written 
symbols, the majority of them are arbitrary as ex- 
pressive of thought. Mutual intelligibility in those 
for whom the symbols were invented rather than 
any inherent fitness in thesymbols themselves ac- 
counts for their existence. Even after due allow- 
ance has been made for the origin of symbols; 
even after what have been amusingly designated 
the Bow-wow, the Pooh-pooh, and the Ding- 
dong theorists have been allowed to throw 
what light they can on the origin of speech, there 
are a vast number of symbols that are purely 
arbitrary. The Oxomatopoetic theory, even when 
understood in its broadest sense, seems inadequate 
to explain the origin of existing language. For 
our purpose it is unnecessary to pursue the subject 
further. As long as the speakers understand each 
other, a considerable amount of arbitrariness in 
the choice of symbols may be allowed. 


Whatever obscurity attends the subject of spoken 
language ‘owing to the deficiency of the informa- 
tion bearing on the history of particular words, 
the origin and the various developments of written 
language are on the whole tolerably clear. On 
these as they specially affect your own speech I 
purpose dwelling. What gave rise to written lan- 
guage was the desire to transmit ideas to posterity. 
In its earliest form written language seems to have 
dealt with the idea itself, striving to place this by 
direct means before the apprehension of the person 
addressed. Such systems of writing are designated 
ideographic. In ancient Egypt and in China 
these systems have undergone a wonderful amount 
of development, and, despite their many defects, 
are grand monuments of human ingenuity and 
invention. Nevertheless, as long as writing re- 
mains in this stage, it is at best a tedious and 
bungling instrumentality. Other nations besides 
those already mentioned commenced with this 
method of expressing thought. The ancient 
Mexicans or Aztecs, for instance, possessed an 
elaborate system of picture writing: which con- 
sisted for the most part of a representation 
of material objects. Acts were expressed by a 
figure of the instrument used in their performance, 
and events by a pictorial representation of their 
outward aspects or visible consequences. Thus 
for the verb “to speak” they drewa tongue, for 
“travelling? a foot-print, for “an eatthquake ” 
a man sitting on the ground, and so on. With 
these crude characters they managed to write their 
history. These Mexican text-books appear toa 
casual observer like a collection of badly drawn 
pictures. The Egyptian system of ideographs was 
more perfect than that of the Aztecs. Some of their 
signs are skilful representations of abstract ideas. 
The idea of eternity, for instance, is represented 
by a circle, which, when properly drawn, has nei- 
ther beginning nor end. In their ideographic 
system the same figure or picture stood for several 
things that bear a close relation to each other. 
Thus the drawing of a milk pail was made to do 
service for milk as well as for the pail. The same 
was the case with a wine-vessel. The way in 
which they expressed new ideas by combining 
ideographs already in use resembles what is so 
common in the Chinese. The picture of a kid and 
the sign for water represented thirst just in the 
same way as the character for ear placed inside 
that of a gate expresses the idea of listening in 
Chinese. With the ancient Egyptian language 
homophony led to various new meanings bein 
attached to words. ‘Thus the words for “ hate™ 
and “good” being the same in sound, they became 
synonymous in meaning. Unlike the Chinese, the 
Egyptians were not content that their language 
should remain in the pictorial stage, from theic 
hieroglyphs they developed a phonetic system of 
writing, 

The history of writing in China began with 
crude pictures of things. The character for man 
(A) was intended to represent him standing with 
his legs apart; that for a mountain (il) and 
a tree ( were pictorial representations of these 
objects. This origin of written speech seems to 
have been universal with all nations that invented 
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a mode of writing of their own in entire ignor- 
ance of any of the existing methods. Just as the 
first utterances of human beings were onomato- 
poetic so were their first written symbols pictorial. 
But nowhere has ideography undergone such 
wonderful development as it has in China. It 
has reached there the highest degree of perfec- 
tion capable of being attained in this line. In 
studying these thousands of characters one is 
curious to know how they came into existence ; 
what were the laws of their growth. Upon this 
question Chinese philologists have thrown some 
light; though they have not told us all we want to 
know. They inform us that the characters did 
not grow from the roots (4), but that the roots 
were an after-invention ; they are to be regarded 
as expedients for fagilitating the arrangement of 
characters. In a Chinese work called the #3L, 
Setsu-bun, some idea of the principles which 
controlled the formation of new characters 
is given. According to this authority, cha- 
racters have six distinct sources as follows :—(1) 


Imitative symbols (KIB), like FE (originally 


written in the form of a crescent). (2) Jndtcative 
symbols (S83), like =. (3) Symbols Combining 
Ideas (@®), like AE | tears (a compound of water 
and eye). (4) Inverted symbols (RHE), like JE, 
which is the inverted form of Vf. (5) Syllabic 
symbols GEM), like $f, a carp, standing for a 
proper-name. (6) Metaphoric symbols (Bee), 


like ap mind. This last principle of forming 
characters is a purely arbitrary one, and seems 
to have been invented by philologists to ac- 
count for the origin of such characters as can- 
not be included under the other heads. The 
Chinese language, unlike the Egyptian, has gra- 
dually obscured its hieroglyphic origin, and its 
symbols now appear to us as wholly conventional. 
In many cases the characters have passed through 
such a variety of forms as to render it next to 
impossible without the help of lexicographers to 
conjecture what their original form actually was. 

here is this great difference between the Chi- 
nese and all other nations, that whereas other 
nations have concentrated their attention on the 
development of their spoken symbols, China has 
given her undivided attention to the development 
of her ideographs. Her colloquial is a poveity- 
stricken tongue. A Chinaman must resort to 
writing if he wishes to express adequately his 
deepest and ripest thoughts. The characters serve 
for phonetic as well as for ideographic purposes. 
Whatever may be said, however, in favour of the 
language as a system of ideographs it is almost 
incredible that a hundred million people should 
for so. many centuries be content to use such a 
crude instrumentality for the rendering of simple 
sounds. Think of the preposterousness of having 
to write a chrarcter with over 20 strokes for a simple 
sound like vin or ¢3.* In adopting the Chinese 
characters it was natural that you should at first 
use them for phonetic as well as ideographic pur- 
poses, since you were then entirely without a pho- 
netic alphabet of your own. But that this should be 
continued after the invention of your kana, and that 
the practice should even in these enlightened days 
be persisted in, does seem to an outsider most 
extraordinary. ‘This, it seems to me, is a reform 
whose urgency the most obtuse minds cannot 
fail to see. Even granting that there are diffi- 
culties connected with the immediate and entire 
abolition of the Chinese ideographs, there cer- 
tainly is no kind of difficulty in writing proper 
names of all kinds in Zata-kana, and in ceasing to 
employ Chinese characters for phonetic purposes. 
Numbers of mistakes and an enormous amount of 
time would thus be saved. Most of the Chinese 
characters used phonetically in this country have 
several sounds, and when we find them in use for 
some name thatis new to us we are uncertain of 
their real signification. If I write = V 2, every 
child and ‘even the most illiterate peasant can read 


it, but if % {E, it is by no means certain that such 
will be the case ; and so with your own names. You 
yourselves are frequently puzzled as to how the 
characters written for certain za should be read. 
Now let us consider another question. Is it 
desirable that the Chinese ideographs should be 
perpetually retained by you? Are they the best, 
we will not say conceivable, but practicable me- 
thod of expressing the thoughts which you are 
most anxious to express in this new age? Is the 
entire abolition of these characters as impossible 
as the majority of those who write on this subject 
seem to suppose? I have no hesitation in giving 
a negative reply tothese questions, ‘Theretention 
of the Chinese method of writing is absolutely 
incompatible with the new life on which Japan 
has entered. In Western countries men write 
pretty much as they speak and speak as they 
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® The characters Mi and (RE will serve as examples. 


write. There is no great gulf separating the 
colloquial from the written language. ‘Their 
written characters are so simple that they may all 
be learned in a few hours; since the function 
these characters have to perform is simply the 
reproduction of sounds. It may seem impossible 
to you now to think without the characters and 
write without the characters, such is the force of 
habit. But you must confess that these characters 
are purely arbitrary symbols of the ideas you 
associate with them; that there is no conceivable 


reason why the character pe (8) should stand for a 
certain kind of large tortoise, except that it so 
stands with the most conservative and bigoted 
people in the world. If the extreme arbitrari- 
ness of the characters could but be fully realised 
by your leading men, we should soon see a change. 
For when once it is plain that there is no inherent fit- 
ness whatever in these symbols, then sensible men 
must ask themselves what is the object of con- 
tinuing to use extremely complicated and clumsy 
arbitrary symbols when very simple ones would 
answer the same purpose? That those who have 
spent years in learning the meaning of these 
arbitrary symbols should be loath to see them 
superseded is but natural. But as the reform 
must take time, why not insist on the rising 
generation adopting a new plan? In China 
the ideographs are said to be necessary to 
supply the defects and remove the ambiguities of 
the language. But here you are differently 
situated. You have an excellent colloquial, cap- 
able of any amount of expansion and enrich- 
ment from foreign sources. The first thing that 
has to be done is to bridge over the gulf that se- 
parates your colloquial from your written language, 
to realise the fact that the language which you 
employ in ordinary conversation and in your 
public speeches is worthy of being produced, word 
for word as itis spoken, in the columns of your chief 
journals. ‘ 

The opening of the Diet, will, if I mistake 
not, greatly influence this question. Politicians 
will object to the transformation which their 
speeches go through before being printed in such 
papers asthe Nichs Nichi, or the Choya, Shimbun; 
for the simple reason that important shades of 
meaning are obscured if not entirely obliterated 
by this process. We shall have the same thing 
occurring in Tokio as occurs in England and else- 
where: newspaper editors will be found fault with 
for publishing incorrect reports of speeches, and 
after a while the editors will perceive that the 
simplest way of removing all cause for complaint 
will be to publish speeches as they aregiven. And 
so it will happen that when the eloquent and ex- 
cited speechies of orators fired by the heat of poli- 
tical conflict are reproduced in the columns of the 
newspapers just as they were delivered, they will 
be read with a delight hitherto unknown. Then 
it will be seen how much more powerful as an in- 
strumentality is the speech as it is delivered than 
the. speech transposed into the stolid, inflexible, 
stereotyped, written language. And it will then 
be perceived that a colloquial that can express 
grand ideas in so adequate and telling a manner 
is worthy of being the language of the future. 
When this comes about, the problem of how best to 
write your colloquial will solve itself, Hitherto the 
tongue has been passive and the pen active, but 
an era is at hand when the tongue will be set 
loose from its thraldom, and then the full capa- 
bilities of your native speech will be seen. 

I do not wish to mix up the question of the 
urgency of adopting simple written symbols with 
that of the adoption of the Romaji, much less with 
that of the fortunes of the Romajt-kat. I myself 
am not a member of that Society. Anxious to see 
some reform in this direction, I joined it shortly 
after its formation, but, failing to perceive that it 
did any special good in helping a movement that 
was set on foot years before it existed and is bound 
to progress irrespective of any Society, and ol- 
jecting to form a part of an inanimate body, in 
company with many others of like opinion,: I 
resigned. There is one thing that the Romajs-kai 
has never done, which I think is in a large mea- 
sure the cause of its failure. It has not shown 
that as arbitrary signs the Romaji are the best 
conceivable signs for writing your language. The 
system of writing Japanese adopted by that 
Society is felt to be inappropriate, at any rate for 
the present. The leap from Chinese characters to 
Romaji seems to most of you to be too great, and 
the Society has done nothing to meet this difficulty. 

The devising of a new set of phonetics that 
would suit the peculiarities of your speech, sup- 
posing you agree to abandon the Kana already in 
use, would prove no very difficult task if some 
of your cleverest men would but turn their atten- 
tion to the subject. In my opinion a new 
set of signs, if cleverly devised, with proper 
patronage and support, would soon overcome all 
opposition. That a phonetic system of writing is 


all that is necessary ought to be abundantly plain 
to students of foreign tongues. All that is required 
of ordinary people is that they should know the 
names of things. It is entirely unnecessary that 
they should be able to give the etymological mean- 
ing: of every component part of a compound term. 
If the thing known as a telephone to us be known 
as a denwaki to you, it is no more necessary that 
everyone who uses this word in Japanese should 
know that den means to transmit, wa, conversation, 
and &é, an instrument, any more than it is necessary 
for an ordinary Englishman to know that telephone 
is derived from two Greek words, tele far off, and 
phone asound. In the busy time that is coming 
men will no longer find time for tracing the etymo- 
logy of each new term; and they will welcome 
simple phonetic signs that tell them what things 
are called without telling them the why and where- 
fore of the name. The idea that the Chinese 
character is essential to the proper understanding 
of what names signify is an entirely mistaken one. 
Now-a-days people have facilities for examining 
specimens of almost everything that is talked 
about, and once having seen the thing, the name 
by which they remember it is of very little moment. 
To persons who have never seen a railway, tetsudd 
or iron-road, despite the number of strokes that 


the character for tetsu ($8) contains, conveys a 
very hazy notion of the thing; and to one who has 
seen it a foreign name would serve equally well 
the purpose of a symbol; as, in fact, in the 
case of station it actually does. It amounts to 
this, then, that to persons who have never seen 
and who have no conception of the thing referred 
to, the Chinese character conveys if not an entirely 
erroneous at any rate a very inadequate notion, 
and to persons who have seen the object or under- 
stand thoroughly what it is, the simplest of phone- 
lic written symbols is all that is required to 
recall the image of it to the mind. Tosum up: 
all words spoken or written are but the symbols 
of thought, their office being to recall the things 
and ideas that we are already familiar with. 
Hence, since it is absolutely essential that we 
social beings should have a vocal symbol of every 
known thing and expressible notion, in writing it 
is entifely unnecessary to invent new symbols, 
thereby creating confusion, ambiguity, and need- 
less complication. All that is required is that our 
spoken symbols be symbolised by phonetic signs 
which shall include all the sounds which our speech 
contains, The history of language everywhere 
has abundandly proved that written speech can 
express thought more fully and more correctly in 
this than in any other way. I have dwelt so long 
on this subject that I have no time to show in 
detail how important is the part, at any rate in 
highly civilized countries, played by Art in sym- 
bolising thought. I can dono more than trace 
the outlines of agreat subject. To those who wish 
lo investigate it further I would recommend the 
writings of our great English Art critic, Mr. John 
Ruskin. 


I]. Arts.—DrawineG, PAINTING, AND SCULP- 
TURE.—The following distinction has been drawn 
between Manufacture, Art, and the Fine Arts, 
Manufacture is the simple making of things by 
hands with or without instruments. In Art the 
hand and intelligence of man work together. In 
Fine Art the hand, head, and heart of man all 
combine. Hence it follows that Fine Art proves 
to be the best medium of the three for expressing 
that species of thought that we call emotion. 
I do not intend to preserve these distinction, 
however, but speak of Art in a general way. 
‘Painting, or art generally, as such,” says 
Ruskin, “ with all its technicalities, difficulties, and 
particular ends, is nothing but a noble and ex- 
pressive language, invaluable as a vehicle of 
thought, but by itself nothing.’ According to 
Mr. Ruskin, the chief value of art is derived from 
the subtlety and beauty of the ideas that it is 
capable of expressing. It isa language that is 
difficult of acquirement, but after it is acquired it 
possesses more power of delighting the sense, while 
it speaks to the intellect, than ordinary speech. - 
Mr. Ruskin is of opinion that the kind of ideas 
that can be received from works of art may all 
be classed under five distinct heads as follows :— 
(1). Ideas of Power.—The perception or concep- 
tion of the mental or bodily powers by which the 
work has been produced. (2). Ideas of Imita- 
tion.—The perception that the thing produced 
resembles something else. (3). Ideas of Truth. 
—The perception of faithfulness in a statement of 
facts by the thing produced. (4). Ideas of Beauty. 
—The perception of beauty, either in the thing 
produced, or in what it suggests or resembles. 
(5). Ideas of Relation.—The perception of in- 
tellectual relations, in the thing produced, or in 
what it suggests or resembles.” 

Your art is at present passing through a crisis. 
Though Ido not pretend to any special knowledge 
of the subject, it has always seemed to me that, 
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example, and confine ourselves to simply stating 
that ite number of students now receiving instruc- 
tion at the college aggregates over five thousand, 
of whom some thirteen hundered actually attend 
the lectures. After Mr. Takahashi’s brief address, 
the diplomas were presented by the President to 
the graduating students, of whom there were 112 
in all, The names of those who graduated with 
honours are as follow :— 


Enecuiso Law DEepaRTMENT. 
First Honours. 

| Morinaga Heiji, 
Stconp Honours. 
Kuwabara Yojiro. 


Tuirp Honours. 
Yoshida Shinin, 
Watanabe Riuzaburo. 


Okubo Masahiko. 


Kitada Shinzo. 
Sugiyama Yataro. 
Watanabe Toyoji. 


Japanese Law DEPARTMENT. 


First Honours. 
| Sukiyama Keizaburo. 


Stconp Honours. 
Kitaoka Yasusada. | Kitajima Aicho. 
Shinoyama Toyomaro. Yamada Denyemon. 
Tuirp Honours. 
Iwanami Ichiro. 
Murata Kaichi. 
Kawai Daizo. 
Ogawa Sanshiro. 
Matsui Tomejiro. 
Onaji Inosuke. 
Koide Hanjiro. 


Arai Misao. 


Tazuka Hikotaro. 

Tanabe Toru. 

Kiuriu Shinzaburo. 

Ozaki Shuzo. 

Kokan Toshikazu. 

Kudo Takashige. 

Shimoda Senjiro. | 

Utsunomiya Takasaburo. 

Mr. Masugima then delivered the following ad- 
dress, after which the visitors and students par- 
took of a cold collation :— 

GenTLEMEN,—The graduates of the College 
year just elapsed, to whom diplomas have been 
awarded, number no less than 135, a considerable 
increase on all preceding years. Notwithstanding 
this flourishing state of our institution, we shall 
not celebrate the occasion by a series of speeches 
as heretofore. It is not, [ani sure, the wish of 
any of us to let the delivery of such speeches de- 
generate into a formality to be gone through yearly 
because it has been gone through before. Still 
less should we like, in case of such speeches touch- 
ing at any point on the sphere of public events, to 
incur the blame of holding a semi-political meet- 
ing. Speeches fulfil a proper function when 
serving to explain the object or mode of function- 
ing of a new undertaking. But our undertaking 
is no new one.—lIts origin, its scope, its object, its 
result are familiar to all Japan. All know that it 
is not under this roof that giddy soshi* are to be 
found, that, on the contrary, the spirit_and the 
working of this institution tend to produce practical 
men adapted for the soberest of all positions, the 
position of impartial interpreters and administra- 
tors of the equal laws of the land. Heaven save 
us from contaminating ourselves by mixing in the 
turbid waters of political intrigue! Perhaps it 
may be asked—is it, after all, a good thing for a 
nation that so many persons should enter the 
profession of the law? For, be it remember- 
ed, our College is not the only one. Our gra- 
duates are but a fraction, though no doubt a 
very appreciable fraction, of the many hundreds 
turned out every year. This isa question to which 
Icannot undertake to reply. All Ican do is to 
wish each individual graduate success, to con- 
gratulate him on what he has achieved thus far, 
to beg of him most honestly so to conduct himself 
in the future as to remain a useful member of 
the community. No school, no college can do 
more than outline its subject for the students. It 
takes the student to the gate of his profession. To 
walk warily through its labyrinths is a matter 
left to his own acuteness, his own honesty, his own 
experience as gradually acquired. The success 
at college counts for but little. Success can be 
measured only at the close of a career. To 
scrape through an examination by hook or by 
crook seems to be considered by many young 
men of the present day the be-all and end-all of 
education. After that, they expect to sit down in 
some lucrative post as officials, or else to make 
a fortune as lawyers, without any more trouble 
on their part. I trust that there are none such 
among our graduates to-day. In parting with 
them, will they allow me to remind them that, 
within these walls, they have been taught that 
their first duty is to be gentlemen. ‘Truthful- 
ness, honesty, a high aim,—such are some of the 
sentiments which they should have imbibed here 
along with the study of English Law, and which, 
together with technical knowledge should qualify 
them to interpret, to execute, and even to help 
to improve our own Japanese Law. A very 
eminent Japanese jurist has said that those 
who could give most help in the application of our 
new Codes are the lawyers trained according to 
English methods. Why so? Because English 
lawyers excel in the practice of their profession. In 


* A Japanese term designating students who, instead of at- 
tending to their studies, plunge into pulitics in a thoughtless 
and revolutionary manner. 


conclusion, I take this opportunity of stating ‘that 
atrangements have been concluded between the 
Tokyo College of Literature, the Tokyo Medical 
College, and our own Law College, whereby the 
three institutions will combine to form the nucleus 
of a new private University, which will, it is hoped 
and believed, be increased later on by the addition 
of other faculties. This is but the realization on a 
more extensive scale of the idea which I had the 
honour to broach to you five years ago at the opening 
of this school, when I expressed the conviction that, 
under the enlightened government of His Present 


tion like ours should not be able to succeed. 
have succeeded so far. 


Majesty, there was no reason why a private nate 

e 
It is a matter of com- 
mon knowledge that the establishment of the 
English Law School formed an era in the history 
of education in our country. You know, too, that 
our influence has been felt from time to time in 
the efforts made by us for the advancement of 
Japanese jurisprudence. I trust, therefore, gentle- 
men, that you will not forget the old institution 
which will continue, though under a new name 
to be really the same. Whether it be called the 
Igivisu Hovitsu Gakko as in the past, or the 
Tokyo Hogakuin as one of the colleges of the new 
private university, its scope is one, ils aims re- 
main unchanged. 


A LECTURE AT THE ENGLISH LAW 
SCHOOL. 
—_—_—___—- 

The following Lecture on “ The Different modes 
of Expressing Thought,” was delivered at the 
Tokio English Law School, by Mr. WaLTEer 
DeENING, on June 7th.* 

Our subject to-day is the non-vocal methods of 
expressing thought; such as (1) Written Langu- 
age. (2) Arts. Before discussing these methods 
separately, it may be well to consider their charac- 
ter as a whole when compared with the vocal 
methods already discussed. Speaking generally, 
there is a vividness and expressiveness connected 
with thoughts expressed by vocal methods, and a 
permanency and extensiveness characterising those 
expressed by non-vocal ones. The effects pro- 
duced by one set of means are powerful, but short- 
lived. Those of the other cause little excitement 
at first, but they last for generations. Written 
language as compared with spoken is usually more 
accurate and complete. Some of our best books 
have undergone revision after revision, until as the 
exponents of ceitain thoughts they are almost per- 
fect. Even the best speakers are unable to deliver 
impromptu speeches that will bear comparison 
with the best writings on the same subjects. 
There is one drawback that written language 
has, however, when compared with spoken, It 
is apt to become obsolete. The writings of 
Chaucer are as unintelligible to the majority 
of Englishmen of the present day as archaic Ja- 
panese is to most of you. Spoken language is 
always intelligible, because it keeps pace with the 
times; but written language, however valuable the 
thought it expresses, is apt to prove tedious read- 
ing after a few generations to any but the special 
student. One more general remark, and I will pass 
on to consider the non-vocal methods separately. 
In speaking of music in my last lecture I said that 
the chief use of music as a complement to spoken 
language was that it has the faculty of expressing 
the more undefined and subtle of men’s thoughts. 
Now among the non-vocal modes of expressing 
thought we have one that fulfils this office excel- 
lently. You will perceive that I refer to Art. 
What music is among the vocal methods, that is 
Art among the nonwocal ones, as we shall pre- 
sently see. 

{[. Written LancuaGe.—Among the non-vocal 
nodes of expressing thought, written language is 
the chief. Written and spoken languages agree in 
this; they both express thoughts by means of sym- 
bols. ‘The vocal sounds that we designate words 
are symbols of the things or actions to which the 
speaker wishes to draw attention. Sometimes the 
written symbol fulfils this end immediately, at other 
times circuitously. Some of the written symbols 
in use were intended to represent things or actions, 
and not merely the names which have been ap- 
plied to these things. The Chinese character Oo, 
for instance, is designed to represent the mouth 
itself, and not the name by which it is known. 
In such cases the symbol expresses the thought 
immediately. But in the majority. of written 
languages thought is expressed circuitously; the 
written word is a symbol of the spoken word, 
and the spoken word of the thought to be convey- 


* The lecture fs a sequel to the one on the same subject that 
appeared in these columns some months ago. It was in Japa- 
nese. What is published here is little more than an abstract 
of the original lecture. 


ed. Not that when reading we find it necessary 
to recall the sounds of words before the thoughts 
they convey can be apprehended. Habit enables 
us to use the written phonetic signs as symbolic 
of the thoughts -they express. But that the original 
process was circuitous there can be no doubt. 
That in all cases spoken language preceded 
written cannot be denied. But it does not follow 
from this that written language was in every case 
evolved from the colloquial. In fact the history of 
language in some countries shows us the two sets 
of symbols (the spoken and the written) practically 
independent of each other and yet both aiming 
at the same thing, the expressing of thought. 
Both sets of symbols are, in the majority of 
cases, purely arbitrary. There is no reason why 
the sound uma should stand for horse any more 
than the word zeko or inu. And so with written 
symbols, the majority of them are arbitrary as ex- 
pressive of thought. Mutual intelligibility in those 
for whom the symbols were invented rather than 
any inherent fitness in thesymbols themselves ac- 
counts for their existence. Even after due allow- 
ance has been made for the origin of symbols; 
even after what have been amusingly designated 
the Bow-wow, the Pooh-pooh, and the Ding- 
dong theorists have been allowed to throw 
what light they can on the origin of speech, there 
are a vast number of symbols that are purely 
arbitrary. The Onomatopoetic theory, even when 
understood in its broadest sense, seems inadequate 
to explain the origin of existing language. For 
our purpose it is unnecessary to pursue the subject 
further. As long as the speakers understand each 
other, a considerable amount of arbitrariness in 
the choice of symbols may be allowed. 


Whatever obscurity attends the subject of spoken 
language ‘owing to the deficiency of the informa- 
tion bearing on the history of particular words, 
the origin and the various developments of written 
language are on the whole tolerably clear. On 
these as they specially affect your own speech I 
purpose dwelling. What gave rise to written lan- 
guage was the desire to transmit ideas to posterity. 
In its earliest form written language seems to have 
dealt with the idea itself, striving to place this by 
direct means before the apprehension of the person 
addressed. Such systems of writing are designated 
ideographic. In ancient Egypt and in China 
these systems have undergone a wonderful amount 
of development, and, despite their many defects, 
are grand monuments of human ingenuity and 
invention. Nevertheless, as long as writing re- 
mains in this stage, it is at best a tedious and 
bungling instrumentality. Other nations besides 
those already mentioned commenced with this 
method of expressing thought. The ancient 
Mexicans or Aztecs, for instance, possessed an 
elaborate system of picture writing: which con- 
sisted for the most part of a representation 
of material objects. Acts were expressed by a 
figure of the instrument used in their performance, 
and events by a pictorial representation of their 
outward aspects or visible consequences. Thus 
for the verb “to speak” they drew a tongue, for 
“travelling” a foot-print, for ‘tan earthquake” 
a man sitling on the ground, and so on. With 
these crude characters they managed to write their 
history. These Mexican text-books appear to a 
casual observer like a collection of badly drawn 
pictures. The Egyptian system of ideographs was 
more perfect than that of the Aztecs. Some of their 
signs are skilful representations of abstract ideas. 
The idea of eternity, for instance, is represented 
by acircle, which, when properly drawn, has nei- 
ther beginning nor end. In their ideographic 
system the same figure or picture stood for several 
things that bear a close relation to each other. 
Thus the drawing of a milk pail was made to do 
service for milk as well as for the pail. The same 
was the case with a wine-vessel. The way in 
which they expressed new ideas by combining 


fideographs already in use resembles what is so 


common in the Chinese. The picture of a kid and 
the sign for water represented thirst just in the 
same way as the character for ear placed inside 
(hat of a gale expresses the idea of listening in 
Chinese. With the ancient Egyptian language 
homophony led to various new meanings bein 
attached to words. ‘Thus the words for hate 
and “good” being the same in sound, they became 
synonymous in meaning. Unlike the Chinese, the 
Egyptians were not content that their language 
should remain in the pictorial stage, from theic 
hieroglyphs they developed a phonetic system of 
writing. 

The history of writing in China began with 
crude pictures of things. The character for man 
(A) was intended to represent him standing with 
his legs apart; that for a mountain (il) and 
a tree (4x) were pictorial representations of these 
objects. This origin of written speech seems to 
have been universal with all nations that invented 
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a mode of writing of their own in entire ignor- 
ance of any of the existing methods. Just as the 
first utterances of human beings were onomato- 

oetic so were their first written symbols pictorial. 
But nowhere has ideography undergone such 
wonderful development as it has in China. It 
has reached there the highest degree of perfec- 
tion capable of being attained in this line. In 
studying these thousands of characters one is 
curious to know how they came into existence ; 
what were the laws of their growth. Upon this 
question Chinese philologists have thrown some 
light; though they have not told us all we want to 
know. They inform us that the characters did 
not grow from the roots (dz), but that the roots 
were an after-invention ; they are to be regarded 
as expedients for fagilitating the arrangement of 
characters. In a Chinese work called the BEA, 
Setsu-bun, some idea of the principles which 
controlled the formation of new characters 
is given. According to this authority, cha- 
racters have six distinct sources as follows :—(1) 
Imitative symbols (RIB), like 5 | (originally 
written in the form of a crescent). (2) Indicative 


symbols (3838), like =. (3) Symbols Combining 
Ideas (@®). like ME | tears (a compound of water 


and eye). (4) /nverted symbols (WHE), like XE, 
which is the inverted form of W. (5) Syllabic 


symbols GEM), like §, a carp, standing for a 


proper-name. (6) Metaphoric symbols (Bf), 


like wf mind. This last principle of forming 
characters is a purely arbitrary one, and seems 
to have been invented by philologists to ac- 
count for the origin of such characters as can- 
not be included under the other heads. The 
Chinese language, unlike the Egyptian, has gra- 
dually obscured its hieroglyphic origin, and its 
symbols now appear to us as wholly conventional. 
In many cases the characters have passed through 
such a variety of forms as to render it next to 
impossible without the help of lexicographers to 
conjecture what their original form actually was. 

here is this great difference between the Chi- 
nese and all other nations, that whereas other 
nations have concentrated their attention on the 
development of their spoken symbols, China has 
given her undivided attention to the development 
of her ideographs. Her colloquial is a poverty- 
stricken tongue. A Chinaman must resort to 
writing if he wishes to express adequately his 
deepest and ripest thoughts. The characters serve 
for phonetic as well as for ideographic purposes. 
Whatever may be said, however, in favour of the 
language as a system of ideographs it is almost 
incredible that a hundred million people should 
for so. many centuries be content to use sucha 
crude instrumentality for the rendering of simple 
sounds. Think of the preposterousness of having 
to write a chrarcter with over 20 strokes for a simple 
sound like vin or ¢3.* In adopting the Chinese 
characters it was natural that you should at first 
use them for phonetic as well as ideographic pur- 
poses, since you were then entirely without a pho- 
netic alphabet of your own. But that this should be 
continued after the invention of your kana, and that 
the practice should even in these enlightened days 
be persisted in, does seem to an outsider most 
extraordinary. This, it seems to me, is a reform 
whose urgency the most obtuse minds cannot 
fail to see. Even granting that there are diffi- 
culties connected with the immediate and entire 
abolition of the Chinese ideographs, there cer- 
tainly is no kind of difficulty in writing proper 
names of all kinds in kata-kana, and in ceasing to 
employ Chinese characters for phonetic purposes. 
Numbers of mistakes and an enormous amount of 
time would thus be saved. Most of the Chinese 
characters used phonetically in this country have 
several sounds, and when we find them in use for 
some name that is new to us we are uncertain of 
their real signification. If I write” = V 7, every 
child and even the most illiterate peasant can read 


it, but if f% {E, it is by no means certain that such 
will be the case ; and so with your own names. You 
yourselves are frequently puzzled as to how the 
characters written for certain 2a should be read. 
Now let us consider another question. Is it 
desirable that the Chinese ideographs should be 
perpetually retained by you? Are they the best, 
we will not say conceivable, but practicable me- 
thod of expressing the thoughts which you are 
most anxious to express in this new age? Is the 
entire abolition of these characters as impossible 
as the majority of those who write on this subject 
seem to suppose? I have no hesitation in giving 
a negative reply tothese questions. The retention 
of the Chinese method of writing is absolutely 
incompatible with the new life on which Japan 
has entered. In Western countries men write 
pretty much as they speak and speak as they 
Bie, Sos ee 


® The characters Mf and EE will serve as examples. 


write. There is no great gulf separating the 
colloquial from the written language. Their 
written characters are so simple that they may all 
be learned in a few hours; since the function 
these characters have to perform is simply the 
reproduction of sounds. It may seem impossible 
to you now to think without the characters and 
write without the characters, such is the force of 
habit. But you must confess that these characters 
are purely arbitrary symbols of the ideas you 
associate with them; that there is no conceivable 


reason why the character (1) should stand for a 
certain kind of large tortoise, except that it so 
stands with the most conservative and bigoted 
people in the world. If the extreme arbitrari- 
ness of the characters could but be fully realised 
hy your leading men, we should soon see a change. 
For when once it is plain that there is no inherent fit- 
ness whatever in these. symbols, then sensible men 
must ask themselves what is the object of con- 
tinning to use extremely complicated and clumsy 
arbitrary symbols when very simple ones would 
answer the same purpose? That those who have 
spent years in learning the meaning of these 
arbitrary symbols should be loath to see them 
superseded is but natural. But as the reform 
must take time, why not insist on the rising 
generation adopting a new plan? In China 
the ideographs are said to be necessary to 
supply the defects and remove the ambiguities of 
the language. But here you are differently 
situated. You have an excellent .colloquial, cap- 
able of any amount of expansion and enrich- 
ment from foreign sources. The first thing that 
has to be done is to bridge over the gulf that se- 
parates your colloquial from your written language, 
to realise the fact that the language which you 
employ in ordinary conversation and in your 
public speeches is worthy of being produced, word 
for word as itis spoken, in the columns of your chief 
journals, 


The opening of the Diet, will, if I mistake 
not, greatly influence this question. Politicians 
will object to the transformation which their 
speeches go through before being printed in such 
papers asthe Nichs Nicht, or the Choya, Shimbun; 
for the simple reason that important shades of 
meaning are obscured if not entirely obliterated 
by this process. We shall have the same thing 
occurring in ‘Tokio as occurs in England and else- 
where: newspaper editors willbe found fault with 
for publishing incorrect reports of speeches, and 
after a while the editors will perceive that the 
simplest way of removing all cause for complaint 
will be to publish speeches as they aregiven. And 
so it will happen that when the eloquent and ex- 
cited speeches of orators fired by the heat of poli- 
tical conflict are reproduced in the columns of the 
newspapers just as they were delivered, they will 
be read with a delight hitherto unknown. Then 
it will be seen how much more powerful as an in- 
strumentality is the speech as it is delivered than 
the. speech: transposed into the stolid, inflexible, 
stereotyped, written language. And it will then 
be perceived that a colloquial that can express 
grand ideas in so adequate and telling a manner 
is worthy of being the language of the future. 
When this comes about, the problem of how best to 
write your colloquial will solve itself. Hitherto the 
tongue has been passive and the pen active, but 
an era is at hand when the tongue will be set 
loose from its thraldom, and then the full capa- 
bilities of your native speech will be seen. 

I do not wish to mix up the question of the 
urgency of adopting simple written symbols with 
that of the adoption of the Romaji, much less with 
that of the fortunes of the Romaji-kai. I myself 
am not a member of that Society. Anxious to see 
some reform in this direction, I joined it shortly 
after its formation, but, failing to perceive that it 
did any special good in helping a movement that 
was set on foot years before it existed and is bound 
to progress irrespective of any Society, and ob- 
jecting to form a part of an inanimate body, in 
company with many others of like opinion, I 
resigned. There is one thing that the Romayt-kat 
has never done, which I think is in a large mea- 
sure the cause of its failure. It has not shown 
that as arbitrary signs the Romaji are the best 
conceivable signs for writing your language. ‘The 
system of writing Japanese adopted by that 
Society is felt to be inappropriate, at any rate for 
the present. The leap from Chinese characters to 
Romaji seems to most of you to be too great, and 
the Society has done nothing to meet this difficulty. 

The devising of a new set of phonetics that 
would suit the peculiarities of your speech, sup- 
posing you agree to abandon the Kana already in 
use, would prove no very difficult task if some 
of your cleverest men would but turn their atten- 
tion to the subject. In my opinion a new 
set of signs, if cleverly devised, with proper 
patronage and support, would soon overcome all 
opposition. That a phonetic system of writing is 


all that is necessary ought to be abundantly plain 
to students of foreign tongues. All that is required 
of ordinary people is that they should know the 
names of things. It is entirely unnecessary that 
they should be able to give the etymological mean- 
ing: of every component part of a compound term. 
If the thing known as a telephone to us be known 
as a denwaki lo you, it is no more necessary that 
everyone who uses this word in Japanese should 
know that den means to transmit, wa, conversation, 
and ki, an instrument, any more than it is necessary 
for an ordinary Englishman to know that telephone 
is derived from two Greek words, tele far off, and 
phone asound. In the busy time that is coming 
men will no longer find time for tracing the etymo- 
logy of each new term; and they will welcome 
simple phonetic signs that tell them what things 
are called without telling them the why and where- 
fore of the name. The idea that the Chinese 
character is essential to the proper understanding 
of what names signify is an entirely mistaken one. 
Now-a-days people have facilities for examining 
specimens of almost everything that is talked 
about, and once having seen the thing, the name 
by which they remember it is of very little moment. 
To persons who have never seen a railway, tetsudd 
or iron-road, despite the number of strokes that 


the character for tetsu (&) contains, conveys a 
very hazy notion of the thing; and to one who has 
seen it a foreign name would serve equally well 
the purpose of a symbol; as, in fact, in the 
case of station it actually does. It amounts to 
this, then, that to persons who have never seen 
and who have no conception of the thing referred 
to, the Chinese character conveys if not an entirely 
erroneous at any rate a very inadequate notion, 
and to persons who have seen the object or under- 
stand thoroughly what it is, the simplest of phone- 
tic written symbols is all that is required to 
recall the image of it to the mind. Tosum up: 
all words spoken or written are but the symbols 
of thought, their office being to recall the things 
and ideas that we are already familiar with. 
Hence, since it is absolutely essential that we 
social beings should have a vocal symbol of every 
known thing and expressible notion, in writing it 
is entifely unnecessary to invent new symbols, 
thereby creating confusion, ambiguity, and need- 
less complication. All that is required is that our 
spoken symbols be symbolised by phonetic signs 
which shall include all the sounds which our speech 
contains. ‘The history of language everywhere 
has abundandly proved that written speech can 
express thought more fully and more correctly in 
this than in any other way. I have dwelt so long 
on this subject that I have no time to show in 
detail how imperont is the part, at any rate in 
highly civilized countries, played by Art in sym- 
bolising thought. I can dono more than trace 
the outlines of agreat subject. ‘To those who wish 
to investigate it further I would recommend the 
writings of our great English Art critic, Mr. John 
Ruskin. 


II, Arts.—DrawineG, PAINTING, AND SCULP- 
TURE.—The following distinction has been drawn 
between Manufacture, Art, and the Fine Arts, 
Manufacture is the simple making of things by 
hands with or without instruments. In Avré the 
hand and intelligence of man work together. In 
Fine Art the hand, head, and heart of man all 
combine. Hence it follows that Fine Art proves 
to be the best medium of the three for expressing 
that species of thought that we call emotion. 
I do not intend to preserve these distinction, 
however, but speak of Art in a general way. 
“Painting, or art generally, as such,” says 
Ruskin, “* with all its technicalities, difficulties, and 
particular ends, is nothing but a noble and ex- 
pressive language, invaluable as a vehicle of 
thought, but by itself nothing.” According to 
Mr. Ruskin, the chief value of art is derived from 
the subtlety and beauty of the ideas that it is 
capable of expressing. It is a language that is 
difficult of acquirement, but after it is acquired it 
possesses more power of delighting the sense, while 
it speaks to the intellect, than ordinary speech. ~ 
Mr. Ruskin is of opinion that the kind of ideas 
that can be received from works of art may all 
be classed under five distinct heads as follows :— 
(1). Ideas of Power.—The perception or concep- 
tion of the mental or bodily powers by which the 
work has been produced. (2). Ideas of Imita- 
tion.—The perception that the thing produced 
resembles something else. (3). Ideas of Truth. 
—The perception of faithfulness in a statement of 
facts by the thing produced. (4). Ideas of Beauty. 
—The perception of beauty, either in the thing 
produced, or in what it suggests or resembles. 
(5). Ideas of Relation.—The perception of in- 
tellectual relations, in the thing produced, or in 
what it suggests or resembles.” 

Your art is at present passing through a crisis. 
Though I do not pretend to any special knowledge 
of the subject, it has always seemed to me that, 
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judged by the standard of thought-expressing 
capabilities, Japanese art is nowhere when com- 
pared with that of Europe. ‘his is the test which 
our intellectual age will apply to all art. What 
power, it will ask, does it show in expressing the 
sublimer thoughts and the more subtle emotions 
of men? Hence no mere conservatism can secure 
an honourable place for Japanese art when it 
comes into competition with that of Europe. A 
field is opened to it which it may enter if its ambi- 
tion be sufficiently high. ‘There are whole regions 
of ideas that it has never expressed because it has 
never felt; A higher idealism than is known here 
is demanded for the production of what in Europe 
are deemed masterpieces. No amount of national 
sensitiveness should induce you to close your eyes 
to this fact. It is one of the laws of our social life 
that restricted intercourse involves narrowness of 
view and barrenness of thought. ‘This applies to 
art as well as to everything else. We fail to see, 
then, how art can stand still any more than other 
media of expressing thought. 

With the introduction and spread of deeper and 
more accurate thought, there will come greater 
perfection in expressing it. Spoken language and 
written, music and art, will all adapt themselves to 
the new functions they are called upon to perform 
—they will be borne unconsciously along on the 
wave of general progress, acquiring fresh strength 
and dignity as the nation becomes more and more 
imbued with the spirit of the new world into which 
it has been born. 


LETTER FROM SAN FRANCISCO. 
> 
(FRoM ouR SPECIAL CoRRESPONDENT.) 


San Francisco, September 11th. 


The sphinx still remains at Bar Harbour, enjoy- 
ing he invigorating northern breezes, and keeping 
out of the way of the unkind winds which are 
gathering round the administration, Whoever is 
responsible for the blunders of Wannamaker and 
Tanner, Mr. Blaine is not, and no portion of the 
discredit and vidicule which they are bringing on 
the party will fall an the head of the magnetic 
statesman. Even the sulphureous correspondence 
which is going on between Great Britain and the 
United States on the subject of the seized sealers 
is conducted behind the back of the Secretary of 
State, and without his connivance; so that, when 
he stalks out of his retirement, and reappeacs in 
the light of day, he will be free to take any side 
which appears to be likely to be popular for the 
time. He is proving that his right hand has not 
lost its cunning, nor his tongue the art of say- 
ing the thing which is not. People are asking 
each other whether he is not going into training 
for the réle of 1892. 

Judge Field is filling his friends with mortifi- 
cation, Through his management and at his 
instigation, the inquiry into the shooting of Terry 
by Neagle is being conducted ex parte before 
a U.S. Judge; no issue has been joined, and 
there is no cross-examination of the witnesses. 
Such an unheard of proceeding is disgusting 
every one; and inquiry leads to the discovery 
that Judge Field is alone responsible for it, and 
that he has treated the remonstrances of his 
friends with indifference. Had he let matters 
alone, he would have stood higher in public 
estimation than he ever did. Everybody realised 
- that the life of a U.S. Judge must be protected 
from assault: in trying to make him a martyr, 
Terry made him a hero. But Field has undone 
all this, and has shown an infirmity of temper and 
a weakuess of judgment which cannot but impair 
his authority as a judge. There is an unwritten 
law in this country which declares that when a 
man once gets the Presidential bee in his bonnet, 
his usefulness is at an end; Judge Field appears 
to be destined to prove the truth of the dictum. 

I may as well say here, as perhaps I may never 
have occasion to mention her again, that Sarah 
Althea—the cause of so much villainy and crime 
—is said to have broken down at last. When 
the son and family of Judge Terry refused to have 
anything to do with her, and for the first time in 
many years she experienced the want of small 
sums of money, she went to pieces, and her in- 
domitable spirit collapsed. Well it might. Such 
vicissitudes of fortune as hers are rarely met with, 
even in works of fiction. Nine years ago, she was 
an adventuress, of shady antecedents, living on 
what Coquelin called de casuel: she led the 
life which, Thackeray describes Becky Sharp as 
leading after Colonel Crawley left her. All 
at once, through her lucky capture of Senator 
Sharon, she found herself in easy circumstances so 
far as money was concerned ; and then she matured 
her great plot. It must have seemed an imprac- 
ticable scheme when she first formed it in her 


active brain. But from the outset it succeeded. 
Wirhout means she instituted, against one of the 
richest and most unscrupulous men in the State, a 
suit in which the Court fees must have amounted 
to thousands, and she retained some of the ablest 
lawyers at the bar to plead her cause for a_con- 
tingentfee. Shewonher case. A decree of Court 
awarded her a small fortune by way of alimony, and 
half of Sharon’s community property, which was 
likely to amount to many millions. On the heels of 
this, she married a man who, with all his faults, had 
been Chief Justice of the State, and was sull a 
leader of the bar, and of his political party. ‘Thus 
she won station, wealth, and rehabilitation at a blow. 
Whata lift to dizzy heights for a femme entretenue ! 
Then came the turn of fortune’s wheel. ‘The 
decree of Court in her favour was reversed by in- 
direction. She never got acent of her alimony. 
The community property was placed far beyond 
her reach, She was pronounced a lying prostitute 
by the highest Court in the land, and to cap the 
climax, her husband was shot dead before her 
eyes. Her fall was commensurate with her pre- 
vious elevation. From the pinnacle she had reach- 
ed, the poor woman of forty was precipitated into 

overty, loneliness, and disgrace; her looks gone, 
hee charms vanished, her friends alienated, her 
character so stained that even now she never can 
escape from the policeman who dogs her footsteps 
to see that she does not shoot some one. What 
novel writer ever drew so dramatic a career as that ! 

The bandit Morales has been caught. His 
story, though less dramatic than that of Sarah 
Althea, is still thrilling. His propensity was horse 
stealing. Seven years ago, when he was 23 years 
of age he was convicted of the offence, and sent 
to the penitentiary. Last May he was discharged. 
He signalized his recovery of freedom by shooting 
a fellow convict: he escaped to Los Angeles, 
stealing thirteen horses on the way. Then he 
turned up opposite the door of a namesake living 
in San Diego County. The namesake had a 
beautiful daughter named Nymphia Morales, four- 
teen yearsold. ‘The bandit gazed at her long and 
earnestly, then leaping from his horse, levelled a 
pistol at her head, compelled her to mount on his 
saddle, sprang behind her like the young Lochin- 
var, and made for the woods. A day or two after- 
ward, a ranchero named Charles was roused by a 
noise in his stable; he found Morales and his 
companion engaged in stealing a couple of horses ; 
he objected, whereupon the bandit shot him dead, 
and with the lady en croupe, rode over his body. 

The whole South was aroused by this last 
outrage, and a number of parties turned out to 
hunt Morales. On last Friday, a Los Angeles 
constable, with two followers, caught sight of him 
at Alamitos Bay. He was leaning over a pool 
to wash his hands. The party covered him with 
a Winchester, a double-barreled shot gun, and a 
revolver, and Wilson shouted. ‘Hold up your 
hands!” He threw up his left hand. ‘ Put up 
your right hand,” called Wilson, ‘if you are not 
looking for a coffin.’ The- bandit complied, and 
was quickly disarmed and manacled. The girl 
Nymphia, half clad, came out of the bush, and 
declared her intention of sharing her lover’s fate. 
He was hurried to jail, and he will hardly escape 
the final doom of murderers. 

New York is busily engaged in preparing for 
the World’s Fair of 1892. Everything progresses 
famously except the collection of money; that, 
however, is a rather important item. ‘The ex- 
hibition will cost something like twenty million 
dollars, which must be provided (1) by the general 
government; (2) by the state government; (3) by 
the city government, and (4) by the people. The 
sum, large as it is, will undoubtedly be forthcom- 
ing ; there is plenty of money in this country, and 
the New Yorkers are past-masters of the art of 
extracting it from the pockets where it lies. 
Chicago still sulks, and talks of having an exhibi- 
tion of her own. She will recover her temper by 
and bye and will fall into line. 

The death of Sunset Cox, the witty congressman 
from New York, is announced. He had sat 
almost continuously in the House of Representa- 
tives for thirty-three years. He was not a man of 
commanding ability, but he could make a good 
speech, and he used to get off good things which 
enlivened the debates. He owed his chief success 
in life first to the luck of casting bis lot in districts 
so overwhelmingly Democratic that a nomination 
was equivalent to an election, and secondly to 
his personal popularity among members. His dis- 
position was kindly and genial, and everybody 
liked him. His ambition, to become Speaker of the 
House and leader of the party, was never fulfilled ; 
During Michael Kerr’s term, he occupied the chair 
when the Speaker was ill, and he more than once 
received the barren compliment of a nomination 
by the Democrats when they were in a minority. 
But when they had the office in their gift, they 
bestowed it on more virile leaders like Kerr, Ran- 


dall, and Carlyle. He was not equal to the rough 
and tumble work of active politics. When Butler 
was the Republican leader, Cox made a snappish 
assault upon him. Butler replied to his other as- 
sailants with gravity; then turning to Cox, he said 
—quoting a popular ditty of the day—‘ as for the 
geutleman from New York, I have ouly to say to 
him, in the language of the barrel organ which 
stands at the door—‘ Shoo, fly, don’t bodder me!?” 

They have had a tidal wave at New York which 
has washed away some of the seaside hotels 
and pretty residences on the beach. A north- 
east gale coincided with the equinoctial spring 
tide, and drove a foot or more of salt water into 
the splendid summer resorts on Coney Island. 
The famous race track was converted into a lake, 
and to save the race horses, they had to be cut 
loose, and left to swim to dry land. 


CRICKET. 


——_—_—_—_—_—_—_ 
Tare Crus v. THe FLeer. 


The match on Saturday, between the Club and 
the Fleet, was won by the latter by 16 runs. The 
Club opened the ball with Wheeler and Crawford, 
who began as if they meant business and were not 
parted till the Doctor’s score was at 15, when he 
failed to stop a straight one from Lee. Crawford 
meanwhile had been getting runs still-more rapidly, 
so that the first wicket fell for 41. No one after 
this made much of a stand except Crawford, but he 
saw five wickets fall before being himself captured 
by Byrne off Boyne, and retired with a well-played 
48—more than half the total. Several of the best 
men went cheap. Duff was out “leg before ” for 
8, Edwards was bowled by Pallett before he had 
got his hand in, and Morriss, who is always good 
tor a few and very often for a good score, unfor- 
tunately failed to notch a run, and, four of the five 
players that followed scoring nothing, the innings 
closed for 87. 

The Fleet Captain put Champain and Lee in 
first. Edwards sent Lee back when he had scored 
three and Champain had contributed half a dozen, 
but the latter made a stand, and was not disposed 
of till he had 25 runs to his credit. The best score 
for the Fleet, however, was made by Byrne, who 
put together 41 in good form before he was bowled 
by Edwards. Neither of the other scores call for 
remark, but the same thing happened on the 
Fleet side as on that of the Club, namely, that 
only two men rose to the dignity of double heures: 
There were twelve players on each side, and the 
honours of the bowling were rather more equally 
divided than usual. The innings of the Fleet 
closed for a total of 103. Following are the 


scores :-—— 
Tue Crus. Tue Fessr. 
Dr. Wheeler, b. Lee ......... Mr. Champain, c. Kenny, b 
Mr. Crawford, c. Byr Griffiths .. 35 
Boyne o...ccccccnscceseceees . 48 | Mr. Lee, b. Ed 8 
Mr. Hall, c. Hughes, b. Mr. Pallett, b. Edwards 4 
BYTM€ o.ccncsene ceerseeesenneeee o| Lieut. Hunt, c. Tilden, b. 
Mr. Grimble, b. Pallett ...... 3 ALL, wes UecdeasteSsee'syisceeaes fos 
Mr, Duff, I.b.w., b. Lee... .. 8 | Lient. Byrne, R.M., b. Ed- 
Mr. Edwards, b. Pallett....... 6 WAKE wees crete i gt 
Mr. Morriss, b. Pallett . o} Mr. Garde, c.and b. Grimble 5 
Mr, Griffiths, b. Lee . 6 | Lieut. Hughes, b. Grimble.. 3 
Mr. Kenny, b. Boyne ,. © | Lieut. Moody, c. Edwards, 
Mr. Tilden, run out. ) b. Grimble oo... ee ° 
Mr, Pearson, b. Lee. o | Corporal Boyne, b. Edwards 1 
Mr. Adamson, not o1 o| Lieut. Barton, R.M.A., not 
Be Serres eerees 1 out..... 9 
Lieut 
Crawford, b. Gritfiths...... 0 
Captain May, b. Griffiths... 0 
bg, bor oo... weesosisces 6 
87 103 


CROOKED POWDER. 


-_ HO 


_ Among all the naithern Japanese islands, Iterup 
is, par excellence, the island of flowers ; they grow 
in great profusion and luxuriance all. over the 
island, wherever an inch of soil is found ; and even 
in the sand on the beach or among the lava on 
the mountain, they thrive and bloom. Many of 
the flowers are indigenous, but most of them are 
common to all lands, from the simple violet, but- 
tercup, and harebell, to others. more gorgeously 
coloured, tulips of all shades, wild roses, and whole 
fields of lilies of the valley; even the Linnea 
Borealis, the rarest and one of the most lovely of 
northern flowers, is found in the depths of the 
virgin forest nestling at the foot of some giant 
pine or in the shadow of the more umbrageous 
birch. During the months of June and July, while 
anchored for the night off some wooded slope, the 
light evening breeze will watt clouds of concen- 
trated perfumes, almost overpowering in their 
intense fragrance, and one might well imagine one- 
self to be anchored off some South Pacific island 
paradise instead of the inhospitable shores of one 
of the Kuriles. But far different are the pe:fumes 
experienced should you be anchored off the same 
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place during the latter part of August or Septem- 
ber, when seaweed and kelp have accumulated in 
heaps on the beach, and emit odours to which 
asafcetida is sweet-smelling. 


One evening in the middle of August, during a 
hunting cruise, we landed on the north-east side of 
Japanese Bay, intending to spend the night on 
shore. The schooner was on the opposite side 
of the bay. We had been hunting off the north- 
east point during the day, and had got four 
large otters; and as darkness was setting in 
we saw several others hovering about, so we con- 
cluded to bivouac as close to the battle-field as 
possible so that we could renew the fight at day- 
light the following morning. We landed near an 
abandoned Aino hut which would afford us shelter 
if it came on to rain; but we preferred the canopy 
of heaven when we discouered filthy condition of 
the interior of the hut. Between the hut and the 
nearest hill was a level expanse, covered like a 
carpet with flowers of all colours. “The season was 
getting late, and the flowers were withering, but 
the plain still presented ascene of great lovelmess, 
Penetrating among them [ found their beauty 
only a lure as.my feet were fast sinking in the 
morass which was hid from sight, and observing 
that ‘distance lent enchantment to the view,” I 
retreated. We had very little sleep or rest that 
night as the musquiloes were out in force—myriads 
of them, and their weapons of assault penetrated 
our clothing, even our boots. We were glad 
when morning came, and we got away in the boats, 
but I believe the mosquitoes followed us for several 
hours afterwards. When we started, I may here 
mention, we had about 150 cartridges among 
the three boats; and we had not long left 
the beach before we fell in with a large bull otter 
which had been inshore feeding during the night, 
and the chase began. The second shooter fired 
the first shot at him at a distance of 50 yards; the 
ball struck the water close to him, but the otter 
kept straight on, swimming on the surface without 
taking any notice, and going seawards. Next 
the captain fired, but without effect. We were 
now getting up to the prey, and when the next 
shot was fired he made a dive and came up some 
distance astern, but within range of the third 
shooter in the skiff, who Wien had a shot at him, a 
close shot too, but no hit; another dive he made, 
still going back towards the bay. All three boats 
were now within range, and every time he showed 
himself he was greeted with three shots; but some- 
how nobody could hit him although he presented 
so large a target. His stay below the surface at 
each dive was unusually brief as if he were short 
winded and_ had overloaded his stomach with the 
* delicacies of the season” during the night. In 
about half an hour the: shooter in the skiff was 
out of ammunition and retired from the fray, but 
firing with unabated vigour was kept up by the 
two hunting boats. The otter now began to show 
signs of getting tired, puffing and blowing every 
time he came up; and so were the men pulling in the 
boats. The otter was kept inside a circle of about 
two hundred yards in diameter, first going ahead, 
then going back again, then diving and coming up 
right under our noses, but he was still unscathed. 
The second boat had now to retire with ammuni- 
tion expended, and left the glory of the killing to 
the captain, who had only eight rounds remaining. 
The skipper had grown excited, and now fired at 
random, even endangering the safety of the people 
in the other boats; and with his hat off and the 
perspiration rolling down his cheeks in streams he 
was an object. ‘The otter was now almost ex- 
hausted and his dives were barely worth that 
name, as he just disappeared for a moment under 
water, often coming up again in the same place. 
The first four shots out of the eight went very 
wide of the mark, and provoked expletives from 
the onlookers. The fifth shot took a few hairs 
out of the otter’s tail, and induced the animal to 
make a spurt. The shooter now reserved his 
fire until the otter had exhausted himself again, 
which he did after a few plunges. The sixth 
shot wasa clear miss, and we cheered him for 
it accordingly, as he could not have missed 
him better without absolutely turning his back 
on the object aimed at. At the seventh shot 
we were alongside the animal when the shooter 
fired, —could touch him with our skulls, — 
but it missed for all that. Only one more cartridge 
was left, and we now advised the captain to wait 
until he could touch the head of the otter with the 
muzzle of his rifle. We manceuvered round that 
unfortunate otter with the boats for 15 minutes, 
and the shooter could have struck him with his 
rifle at any time, but still he did not fire. We had 
no pulling to do, only to keep turning the boat, 
following the movements of the otter, as he did not 
attempt to dive any more and only ducked his 
head to escape coming in contact with our sculls. 
At last I could not stand this kind of fooling any 
louger, and told the captain to finish it, and I put 


the boat so he could almost lay his hand on the 
otter’s head. He raised the rifle, fired, and— 
missed him again! Falling back the captain put 
his hands up to his face, and wept like a child. 
Our feelings cannot be described! I know there 
was some tall swearing ; but there was provocation 
enough to make a saint swear. Calling the other 
boat up we began to chase the otter anew, and 
attempted to club him, but we had finally to give 
itup and let him go. He only swam a short dis- 
tance, and there remained lying on the water, 
snorting and coughing, and leisurely picking his 
teeth with his paws, no doubt laughing at us. 
any otter deserved to live, this one certainly did; 
and I hope he is still alive, or that he died a natural 
death if he is gone. We returned to the schooner 
wiser and sadder men, but from that day we heard 
no more about our captain’s good shooting, stories 
illustrating which we formerly had to endure daily. 
The Kaitakushi steamer Kapvon steamed into the 
bay just as we reached the schooner, and a Japa- 
nese official came immediately alongside of .us 
from her and ordered us away from the island. 
We generally used to pay but very little altention 
to these requests, but this time the captain said 
that we had better clear out as they would per- 
haps seize the schooner and our otter skins as 
well, sohe thought it would be best to make tracks 
for Hakodate or Yokohama. ‘lo this we all said 
“Amen”! 


LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
—__@—______ 
(Reuter “SpecraL” To “Japan Mait.’’} 


London, September 25th. 
At the elections in France the Republican 
majority has been assured. MM. Ferry and 
Goblet have been unseated. The Chamber meets 


in November, when the Ministers will resign] 


and leave President Carnot unfettered in the 
formation of a new Ministry. The Chamber is 
certain to cancel the election of Boulanger. 
London, September 3oth. 
The Revising Committee of the elections in 
France has annulled the votes for Boulanger. 
The dock labourers’ strike has extended to 
Rotterdam, and frequent collisions have occurred 
between the strikers on one side and the police 
and Civil Guard on the other. The strikers, 
however, subsequently resolved to exclude all 
Socialists from their ranks, and to cease terror- 
ism; thereupon negotiations with the masters 
were commenced for a settlement of the dispute. 
The Princess Natalie has arrived at Belgrade. 
London, October 2nd. 
The tribunal of the Seine has condemned the 
Directors of the Comptoir d’Escompte de Paris 
to pay the liquidators eighteen million francs. 
The Rotterdam strike is degenerating into 
riot and licence. | 
Sir Charles Cameron Lees, Governor of Bar- 
badoes, has been appointed to succeed Sir 
John Pope Hennessy as Governor of Mauritius. 
The Marquis of Hartington, speaking at 
Aberdeen, severely attacked Mr. Gladstone, 
charging him with hopelessly shattering the 
Liberal party and promoting every fantastic fad 
to gain supporters. 


MATL STEAMERS. 
+ 


tS puke 


Saturday, Oct. sth. 
Sunday, Oct. 6th.+ 


THK NEXT MAIL. 


From Hongkong. per O. & O. Co. 
“rom Hongkong. per P. & O. Co. 
From Canada,&c. per C. P. M.Co. Monday, Oct. 7th.t 

From Hongkong. per C.P.M.Co. Tuesday, Octt. 8th § 
From America ... per P. M. Co. © Thursday, Oct. roth |] 


* Arabic left Hongkong on September 28th, + Ancona left 
Nagasaki on October rst. % Port Fairy left Vancouver, B.C., 
on September aoth. § Port Augusta left Foochow on October 
st. {| City of Rio de Janeiro left San Francisco on September 
aist. 


THE NRXT MAIL. LBAVES 
For Europe, vid 


Hongkong ... per P.& O.Co. Saturday, Oct. sth. 
For Europe, vid 
Shanghai ...... per M.M. Co. Sunday, October 6th. 


For America ..... per O. & O. Co. 


For Shanghai, 
Kobe, and ' per N.Y. K, 


Nagasaki ... 


Tuesday, Oct. 8th. 


Tuesday, Oct. 8th. 
For Canada, &c. per C. P. M. Co. Thursday, Oct. 10th. 
For Europe, via 


Hongkong...... per N. D. Lloyds, Wednesday, Oct. 16th. 


LATEST SHIPPING. 
ale 
ARRIVALS. 


Yokohama Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,298, Swain, 
27th September,—Shanghai 21st September, 

__ . General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Palamed, British steamer, 1,535, C. Jackson, 28th 
September,~—Hongkong 21st September, Ge- 
neral.—Butterfield & Swire. 

Khiva, British steamer, 1,452, E. Crewe, 30th 
September,—Hongkong 18th September, vid 
Nemes and Kobe, General.—P. & O.S.N. 

0. 

Wyvern, British steamer, 1,107, Brotherton, 29th 
September,—Yokosuka.— Japanese. 

Cardiganshire, British steamer, 1,657, Rickards, 
1st October,—Kobe 29th September, Gene- 
ral.—Adamson, Bell & Co. 

Oceanic, British steamer, 3,808, C. H. Kempson, 
2nd October,—San Francisco 11th and Hono- 
lulu rgth September, Mails and General.— 
O. & O. S.S. Co. 

Claymore, British steamer, 1,568, Felgate, 3rd 
October, — Kobe rst October, General. — 
Adamson, Bell & Co. 

Feiching, British steamer, 994, J. Price, 3rd Oc- 
tober,—Kobe rst October, General.—Jardine, 
Matheson & Co. 

Bellona, German steamer, 2,032, Haesloop, 3rd 
October,—Hongkong 27th October, General. 
—Simon, Evers & Co. 

Monsoon, British yacht, 118, W. Jurd, 3rd Octo- 
ber,—Kobe 1st October.—Captain. : 
Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,259, Haswell, 
29th September,—Kobe 28th September, Ge- 

neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,166, Ekstrand, 
28th September,—Kobe 27th September, Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Drum- 
mond, 2gth September,— Hakodate 27th Sep- 
tember, General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Sagami Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,182, Kender- 
dine, 1st October,—Kobe 30th September, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

\Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, 
Walter, 3rd October,—Hakodate 1st Octo- 
ber, General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


DEPARTURES, 
City of Peking, American steamer, 5,079, J. M. 
avarly, 28th September,—San Francisco vid 
Honolaly) Mails and General.—P. M. S.S. 
‘0. 

Niobe, German steamer, 1,666, Pfaff, 29th Sep- 
emer hes General.—Simon, Evers & 
D0. 

Verona, British steamer, 1,878, F. Speck, 2oth 
September,—Hongkong, viA and Kobe Na- 
gasaki, Mails and General.—P. & O. S.N. Co. 

Wyvern, British steamer, 1,011, Brotherton, 3oth 
September,—Otaru, General.—Japanese. 

Glengyle, British steamer, 2,244, Gasson, 1st 
Octeber, Kobe, General.—Jardine, Mathe- 
son & Co. : 

Palamed, British steamer, 1,535, C. 
October, — Kobe, General, — 
Swire. 

Oceanic, British steamer, 3,808, Kempson, 4th 
October,—Hongkong, Mails and General.— 
O. & O. S.S. Co. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Ekstrand, 
2gth September,— Hakodate, Mails and Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, Christensen, 
28th September,—Kobe, Mails and General. 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Drum- 
mond, 2gth September,—Kobe, Mails and 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Yokohama Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,289, Swain, 
Ist October,—Shanghai and ports, Mails and 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,359, Haswell, 
2nd October,—Kobe, Mails and General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Kumamoto Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,240, Pen- 
der, 2nd October,—Kobe, General.— Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Sagami Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,182, Kender- 
dine, 3rd October,—Hakodate, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. : 


ackson, 3rd 
utterfield 8 


PASSENGERS. 
ARRIVED, 

Per Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru, from 
Shanghai and ports :—Rev. J. A. Selby, Messrs. 
Takeuchi, E. George, J. Coope, Tuerin, Brown, 
M. Kazumi, and Calvin in cabin; Mr. and Mrs. 
Okajima, Mr. and Mrs. Matsunaga, Messrs. N. 
Nada, and Okada in second class, and 69 
passengers in steerage. 
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Per Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, from Kobe: 
—Mrs. Thompsen, Mrs. Misaki, Messrs. Kata- 
yama, Godai, Hasegawa, Yano, Nakai, Kawa- 
shima, Yasui, Morihachi, Natano (2), Fujikai, 
Jodo, Shiga, Yasumushi, Kiushiro, Kaseiho, Ko- 
baido, Mosle, Arnold, Ray, Mura, Watase, Kato, 
Takeuchi, Nakamura, and Johnson in cabin; 
Messrs. S. Miyasaki, U. Konaka, H. Murase, A. 
Ikegami, K., Takakuwa, T. Suzumoto, ‘T. Okuda, 
S. Nagato, K. Koshiyama, S. Nakamura, K. 
Hattori, A. Hirai, Y. Ueno, G. Nishikawa, J. 
Hayeno, Y. Matsushita, K. Koike, and T. Ogawa 
in second class, and 133 passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, from 
Kobe:—Mrs. N. Kimotsuki, Mr. and Mrs. G. 
Yechigo, Messrs. K. Fujii, H. Tayama, F. Ta- 
shimo, K. Kimotsuki, H. Chizaki, and R. Kaneko 
in cabin, and 16 passengers in steerage. 


Per Japanese steamer Satsuma Marn, from Ha- 
kodate :—Mrs. Umegono and two children, and 
Mr. Watanabe Kumasaburo in cabin; Messrs. J. 
Nicoll and Muratomi Fumio in second class, and 
32 passengers in steerage. 


Per British steamer Oceanic, from San Fran- 
cisco:—H.E. Count Yamagata, Mr. K. Naan- 
yama, Mr. N. Eguchi, Mr. Ikada, Mr. Y. Terasaki, 
Mr. T. Kaku, General H. Horie, Mr. Y. Wata- 
nabe, Mr. R. Fujishima, Mr. C. Kawasaki, Mr. 
A. Band, Mr. S. Iida, Dr. and Mrs. E. R. Wag- 
ner, Mr. and Mrs. Chas. ‘T. Parks, Mr. E. Jor- 
dan, Rev. and Mrs. Francis W. Davis, Miss Anna 
L. Forest, Mr. S. W. Cowles, Mr. E. S. Hitchcock, 
Paymaster O. C. Tiffany, U.S.N., Lieut.-Com- 
mander B. S. Richards, U.S.N., Commander 
Mortimer L. Johnson, U.S.N., Ensign G. W. 
Logan, U.S.N., Ensign H. F. Bryan, U.S.N., 
Mr. Henry Stemper, U.S.N., Mr. J. S. McShane, 
and Rev. jand Mrs. C. W. Price, child, and infant 
in cabin, and 7 passengers in steerage. For Hong- 
kong: Rev. and Mrs. G. Hamilton Gardner, 
Rev. H. V. Noyes, Mrs. Noyes, Wm. C. and 
Rich. V. Noyes, Miss N. H. McGilvery, Rev. 
and Mrs. H. N. Kinnear and infant, Rev. A. W. 
Beattie, Dr. and Mrs. McKean and son, Mr. H. 
J. Such, Mrs. Liang, nurse and two children, 
and Dr. Liew and servant in cabin. From 
Honolulu: Mr. I. F. Wakalee in cabin ; andj14 
passengers in steerage. 

Per{British yacht Afonsoon, from Kobe:—Messrs. 
W. Playne Marting (owner), T. Brailsford Crewe, 
and T. Farrer. 

Per Japanese steamer Omi Maru, from Kobe: 
H.I.H. Prince Yamashina and 4 servants, Major 
S. Isono, Lieut. R. Okuyama, Messrs. T. Aka- 
gawa (Governor of the Bonin Islands), R. Wata- 
nabe, T. Hirayama, H. Yamanishi, T. Ishikawa, 
S. Strauss, M. H. Robertson, J. W. Saunby, Y. 
Kujime, N. Isobe, S. Ito, S. Tanaka, M. Ashi, K. 
Tanikawa, S. Iwata, S. Shibutani, S. Harata, K. 
Fujita, S. Fujita, J. Inano, and T. Oshiro in cabin, 
and 131 passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Yakasago Maru, from 
VYokkaichi:—12 passengers in second class, and 
28 in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Wakanouva Maru, from 
Hakodate :—Mr. Cook in cabin. 


DEPARTED. 


Per American steamer City of Peking, for Hono- 
lulu and San Francisco :—H.R.H. Countess Bardi 
and maid, H.R.H. Count Bardi and valet, Baroness 
Hertling, Count Zilon, Count Lucchesi, Count Hey- 
debrand, Mr. G. Chiarini and son, Mr. E. Maya, 
Mr. C. Ferrari, Mr. and Mrs. Godfrey, Mr. ‘I’. De- 
vereand family, Mr. W. B. Harmston and family, 
Mr. Cousins, Messrs. Benham and Wilson, Messrs. 
Amphlett and Barnard, Master Cousins, Mr. C, 
Berm, Mr. and Mrs. W. H. ‘Taylor, Mr. H. H. 
Bridge, Mr. J. Chappell, Mr. N. T. Hankey,Mr. 
F. Harvey, Miss Howard, M.D., Mr. Von Brixen- 
gen Von Harm, Mrs. C. George, Mr. and Mrs. F. 
S. Mansfield and three children, Mr. H. R. Hax- 
ton, Mrs. Waddell, Miss Waddell, Mr. A. H. 
Groom, Mrs. McLean, Mr. G. J. Thompson, Mr. 
Henry Lewis, Mr. J. D. McLane, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Daniel Carter in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Omi Maru, for Kobe:— 
Mr. and Mrs. M. Kuwabara, Mr. and Mrs. K. 
Kawashima, Mr. and Mis. M. Sawatari, Messrs. 
R. Hosking, H. Chosho, M. Miyake, and M. 
Kamiyama in cabin; Messrs. K. Nishiyama, H. 
Sato, J. Tsuchiya, K. Shimomura, M. [shimitsu, 
H. Shimizn, and J. ‘Tsuji in second class, and 110 
passengers in steerage. 

Per British steamer Verona, for Hongkong vid 
Kobe and Nagasaki:—Mr. and Mrs. F. S. 

ames, three, children, and nurse, Miss Johnes, 

firs. R. Robertson, Lieut. W. Rickett, R.N., Mr. 
and Miss Rowe, Major Miles, Mr. and Mrs. von 
Kreitner, Mr. and Mrs. Wotton, Mrs. Miles and 
three children, Mr. and Mrs. Rickett and family, 
Miss J. Westcott, Messrs. A. Keir, A. Milne, M. 
Smith, Soon Hoo, C. Dezoete, Kakuda, Y. Mi- 
yano, Wing Chong Wo and child, Wu San Hing, 


’ 


and Chan Wai Ting in cabin; and 6 Chinese in 
steerage. i 

Per Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru, for 
Shanghai and ports :—Mr. and Mrs. Mitchell, Dr. 
Knox, Rev. Silbey, Miss Johnson, Miss C. John- 
son,, Mr, B. Kayetsu, Mr. and Mrs. Durgea, Miss 
Halliburton, Rev. and Mrs. Minhead, Dr. Winn, 
Mr. Takamichi, Lieut. Campbell, Messrs. S. 
Machida, K. Aoki, Masuda, W. G. Willmore, 
and. A J. Willmore in cabtn; Mrs. C. Clausen, 
Mrs. and Mrs. Hatanabe, Mrs. Hatanabe, Messrs. 
Kuromatsu, Emira, J. H. Robertson, Hinoda, 
Ogawa, Chillopman, and Nakagai in second class, 
and 98 passengers in sleerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, for Kobe :— 
Mr. and Mrs. Wex, Mr. and Mrs. K. Oshima and 


child, Messrs. ‘IT’. Jamieson, G. Sale, M. Ginsburg, 


Singleton, C. M. Williams, T. Komatsugawa, M. 
Hisadome, W. Watanabe, S. Terapa, and J. 
Matsumoto in cabin; Messrs. S. Koyama, 


Furube, G. Shimoda, Y. Ogawa, A. Ito, M. Tsu- 
ruda, and S. Hori second class, and 86 passengers 


in ‘steerage. 


CARGOES. 


Per Japanese steamer Vokohama Maru, from 


Shanghai and ports :—Treasure 100,000. 


Per American steamer City of Peking, for San 


Francisco, vid Honolulu :— 


THA. 
SAN NeW OTHER 
FRANCISCO, YORK. CITITS, 806 
Shanghai wou... 354 = 1,452 1, 
Nagasaki... 0 - 188 188 
Hyogo w..sscceceeeee 3,838 45407 
Yokohama . 954 3,712 
Hongkong............ _ 85 
Total wo. 6,432 10,198 
SAN NEW OTHER 
FRANCISCO, YORK, CITERS, TOLAL. 
Shanghai we. 0 115 _ 115 
Hongkong .... _ 230 - 230 
Vokohama.... _ 587 = 587 
Kobe weeeceeee cee 6 - 6 
Total wn... —_ 932 _ 932 


Per British steamer Vevona, for Hongkong vid 
Kobe and Nagasaki :—Silk for France 1,030 bales. 


REPORTS. 


The Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru, Captain 
Swain, reports :—Left Shanghai the 21st Septem- 
ber, at 8 a.m.; had light to moderate north-easterly 


winds, with overcast, cloudy weather and smooth 
sea to Nagasaki. 
the 22nd, at g a.m. 


Shimonoseki, where arrived the 24th, at 6.a.m. and 
left the same day, at 6.30 a.m.; had light E.N.E. 
winds and fine weather through Inland Sea. Ar- 
rived at Kobe the 25th, at 4 a.m. and left the 26th 
at. noon; had overcast weather, with rain and 
moderate E.S.E. winds. Arrived at Yokohama 
the 27th September, at 5.30 p.m. 

The British steamer Palamed, Captain Jackson, 
reports :—Left Hongkong the 21st September, at 
5.30 a.m.; had fresh N.E. and easterly winds, 
with heavy squalls of rain and head sea to the 
Japan Island; thence to port light variable winds 
and fine weather. Arrived at Yokohama the-28th 
September, at 10.30 a.m, 

The Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, Captain 
Ekstrand, reports :—Left Kobe the 27th Septem- 
ber, at noon; had moderate easterly winds and 
drizzling rain off Oo-shima; wind hauled to 
E.N.E., with moderate gale, head sea, and rain, at 
8 a.m. weather clearing and wind moderating ; 
from Omaisaki to port moderate light winds and 
fineweather. Arrived at Yokohama the 28h Sep- 
tember, at 5.45 p.m. ; 

The Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, Captain 
Haswell, reports :—Left Kobe the 28th Septem. 
ber, at noon; had moderate north and north- 
easterly winds to Rock Island which passed the 
2gth September, at 7.10 a.m.; thence to port had 
strong north-easterly winds. Arrived at Yoko. 
hama the 29th September, at 0.25 p.m. 

The Japanese steamer Satsuma Maru, Captain 
Drummond, reports :—Left Hakodate the 27th 
September, at 4 a.m.; had light south and S.S.W. 
winds and fine weather. Arrived at Oginohama 
the 28th at 3.45 a.m. and left the same day, at 
noon; had moderate south and S.S.W. winds with 
heavy beam sea to Inuboye, which was passed at 
2.32 a.m.; thence to port fine weather. Arrived 
at Yokohama the 29th September, at noon. 

The British steamer Khiva, Captain Crewe, re- 
ports :—Left Hongkong the 18th September; had 
light to moderate north-westerly winds, with over- 
cast cloudy sky, and slight rain. Left at Naga- 
saki the 23rd; had light variable winds and fine 
weather; on the 24th light to moderate winds from 
N.E. to S.E. winds, with continuous rain. Arrived 


Passed the steamer 7okio Maru 
Arrived at Nagasaki the 
23rd, at 2 a.m, and left the same day, at 5 p.m.; 
had light variable winds and cloudy weather to 


at Kobe the 25th and left the 28th; had light to 
moderate N.E. winds with fine weather and slight 
N.E. swell. Arrived at Yokohama the 3oth Sep. 
tember. 


The British steamer Oceanic, Captain Kempson, 


repoits :—Left San Francisco the 11th September, 
al 4.01 p.m.; had strong north-westerly winds and 


high sea for first two days, afterwards light north- 
easterly winds and fine weather. Arrived at 
Honolulu the 18th September. Passage 7 days, 
2 hours. Left Honolulu the 19th September, at 
2.30 p.m.; had moderate to light easterly winds 
and fine weather to meridian. In long. 160° E., 
encountered moderate westerly gale, lasting 18 
hours; thence to port variable winds with confused 
swell from all quarters. Passed Noshima Light 
the 2nd October, at 9.45 a.m. Passage, from San 
Francisco, 16 days; from Honolulu, 11 days, 22 
hours. : 

The Japanese steamer Bellona, Captain Hae- 
sloop, reports :—Left Hongkong the 28th Septem- 
ber, at 6. a.m.; had light north and north-easterly 
winds, with smooth sea and fine weather through- 
out the passage. Arrived at Yokohama the 3rd 
October, at 7 p.m. 

The Japanese steamer Omi Maru, Captain 
Christensen, reports :—Left Kobe the 2nd October, 
at 0.10 p.m.; had light and variable winds, with 
fine weather and smooth sea throughout the pas- 
sage. Arrived at Yokohama the 3rd October, at 
5.30 p.m. Passed one of the Kingsin line steamers 
off Omaisaki bound the same way. ~ 

The Japanese steamer 7akasago Maru, Captain 
Hussey, reports :—Left Yokkaichi the 2nd Oct- 
ober, at 4 p.m.; had light north-westerly winds 
and fine weather to Rock Island, which was passed 
the 3rd, at 3.30 a.m.; thence to port light north- 
easterly winds with fine and cloudy weather. Ar- 
rived at Yokohama the 3rd October, at 0.30 p.m. 

The Japanese steamer Wakanoura Maru, Cap- 
tain Walter, reports:—Left Hakodate the 1st 
October, at 4.30 a.m.; had strong breeze from 
westward and heavy rain; passed Shiriyasaki, at 
8.17. a.m.; moderate winds from westward and fine * 
weather to Oginohama, where arrived the 2nd, 
at 3 a.m. and left the same day, at 11.45 a.m.; 
thence to port moderate winds from S. to N.W. 
and fine weather. Arrived at Yokohama the 3rd 
October, at 1.45 p.m. | - 


LATEST COMMERCIAL 
——~_——_@—___—. 


IMPORTS. 


The market for English Yarns continues very 
quiet. Bombay Spinnings have received a consi- 
derable amount of attention, and a very fair busi- 
ness has been done during the past few days, 
chiefly in 16’s, which are slightly higher. No busi- 
ness has been reported in Shirtings and T-Cloths; 
and the same may be said of Woollens. Sales 
of Yarns for the week amount to 300 bales Eng- 
lish and 1,100 bales Bombays. 


COTTON PINCH GOODS. 
Grey Shistings—84 th, 384 yds. sginches $1 fe. tea 58k 
- 5 ; : 
Grey Shirtings—olh, 384 yds. 45inches 2.20 to 2.70 
r. € loth—7Ib, 24 yards, 32inches ...... 1.45 to 1.67$ 
(ndigo Shictings—t2 yards, qyinches... 1.30 to 1.70 
Prints—Assorted,24 yards, 30 inches... 1.70 to 2.30 
Cotton—Italians aad Settecns Blacle, 32 ree rane, 
© ames eee cece ceteris OOF tO O.t4 
Tukey Reds—if to a4th, 24 yards, 30 Pun vies e, 
INCHES eet eee 8 10 toot 40 
Furkey Reds—2g to 31h, 24 yards, 30 
C ANCNES eects gS tO 0-75 
Turkey Reds—34 to 41h, 24 yards, 30 
ih eS: ciedseviiccessssertisecoseseesadeees. 21007 ova 30 
Velvets—Black, 35 yatds,azinches ... 4.75 to 615 
Victoria L.awns, 12 yards, 42-3 inches... 0.60 to 0.72 
Valfachelas, 12 yards, 43inches ...... 1.35 to 2.25 
WOOLLIENS,. 
Plain O:teans, 40-42 yards, 32 inches... $y0n te 5 50 
Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches best 0.274 te 324 
Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches 
Medium... 0.0... cece 0.22$ Lo 263 
Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches 
COMMON wees OS) te 234 
Mousseline de J.aine—Crape, 24 yards, 
 SEANCHES octet Og tO 0.16) 
Cloths—Pilots, 54 @ s6inches ......... 0.30 to 0.45 
Cloths—Presidents, 54 @ 56 inches ... 0.50 to 0.60 
Cloths—Union, 54 @ $6 inches ......... 0.35 to 0.60 
Rlankets—Scaslet and Green, 4 to 34th, 
PEE We ees O93 tO 0 38 
COTTON VARNS., 
N 6 o ai TEM Fete, 
OS. 10/24, OFGUIALY ... ee. cee ces cee cee eee 29. 
Nos. 16/24, Malin cee ae 5 rae 
Nos. 16/24, Good to Rest... 32.25 to 33.00 
Nos. 16/24, Reverse ......csseseeeee 33.00 to 34.00 
Nos. 28/32, Ordinary... 32-50 to 33.25 
Nos. 28°32, Medium wo... cece 35.25 to 34 50 
Nos. 28/32, Good to Best ........0cccce eee 34-50 to 35.75 
Nos. 38/42, Medium to Best. ........... 37.00 to 40 25 
No. 328, Two-fold ...cccccce cesecceeeenees 36.50 to 38 35 
No. 428, Two-fold ...csceeseciees $9.00 to 43-50 
No. 20s, Bombay cece 28.00 to 29.50 
No. 16s, Bombay .......cccccsccsecee cesses 27.00 to 28.25 
Nog. 10/14, Bombay ....cccccccscsecee sees 23.50 to 25.50 
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DEDICATION OF THE CHAPEL OF 


S. HILDA’S MISSION. 
—_»—_____. 


Saturday the 28th ultimo was an important 
day in the annals of S. Hilda’s Mission, Tokyo. 
This mission, which was founded nearly two years 
ago, now numbers four English ladies, an addi- 
tional lady teacher, and four Japanese ladies who 
are being trained for mission work. ‘fhe develop- 
ment of the work soon made it evident that in- 
creased accommodation and a larger chapel were 
needed. Accordingly, during the summer months, 
a new wing was added to the House, containing 
several additional rooms and a chapel. It was the 
dedication of the new chapel by the Bishop of the 
English Church in Japan that was the occasion 
of the ceremony that took place on Saturday last. 
At half-past three the Sister in charge and the 
members of the mission received a large number 
of the foreign residents and Japanese to tea, and 
at 5 o’clock all adjourned to the chapel. The 
chapel is a large room constructed to hold almost 
a hundred worshippers, and, though the fittings 
are hardly completed, the lights, the tasteful 
decorations, especially at the east end, and the 
large.congregation present on the occasion, com- 
bined to give it a very festal appearance. As 
the Bishop ertered the chapel, the Venerable Arch- 
deacon Shaw presented the petition from the mem. 
bers of the mission for the dedication; after which 
the Bishop and a procession of eleven clergy waiked 
up the chapel repeating the 24th Psalm. The Bi 
shop then proceeded to dedicate the chapel, using 
the well known prayers by Bishop Andrews with spe- 
cial collects, and Evensong followed. The service 
was fully choral, several ladies assisting to form a 
choir. The following clergy were present :—The 
Revds. A, Lloyd, J. Willams, Dr. Law, J. M. 
Francis, J. C. Ambler, L. B. Cholmondeley, A. 
F. King, F. E. Freese, J. Imai, and Y. Yamagata. 

The following is the first part of the Bishop’s 
address :— 


We have met to celebrate the dedication of this 
chapel, and the opening of a di~pensary in this Mission 
of S. Hilda. A great name cannot be selected from 
the records of the Church and used to designate some 
new venture of faith without incurring a responsibility. 
So soon as you have adopted it, it becomes more than a 
mere title. Men do not err if they institute some sort 
of comparison between the life and work of the past 
and of the present which the name links, Now S. 
Hilda was certainly no ordinary character. Of the royal 
line of Northumbria, grand niece of Edwin, she was 
baptized with the King on Easter Live in the year 627, 
the birthday, as it has been well called, of the North- 
umbrian Church. Twenty years later we find her the 
Superior of a small community on the banks of the 
Wear, herself the pupil at the same time of Aidan, the 
wisest perhaps, as the most loveable, of the Founders 
of the English Church. Yet ten years later and she 
has established the great religious house, with which 
her fame is so closely connected, by the Ray of the 
Lighthouse as it was then called, on the bold Yorkshire 
coast. There it was, as Bede her biographer tells us, 
she taught her companions to practice thoroughly all 
virtues, but especially peace and love. ‘here she bade 
them serve the Lord while they had health, and under 
adversity or bodily infirmity to render thanks to Him, 
On the altar of their chapel, covered with a fair white 
cloth, lay a costly copy of the Gospels with a sapphire 
set in the golden cover, and her constant instruction 
to them was fo give much time to the study of Scrip- 
ture as well as much to the practice of the works of 
light. So well were her words obeyed that her conven. 
tual house became the chief centre of education and 
of charitable deeds in all that part of the land. ‘1 here, 
in the words of a modern authoress, ‘' she diffused life 
and beautiful order around her. There came the 
Greek ‘Iheodore, the Archbishop, pilgrims from 
Jerusalem and Rome, kings and great men to seek her 
counsel.” And then, when she had completed nearly a 
quarter of a century of toil, after receiving with the 
handmaidens of Christ the viaticum of the most Holy 
Communion and giving them her last admonitions to 
live in evangelical peace with each other and all, she 
passed, as Bede tells us, from death unto life. Certain. 
ly, I repeat, S. Hilda’s was no ordinary character, and 
hers no conmon achievements. Have we done well to 
connect with so great a name a work and enterprize, 
which is as yet but in its earliest days and has no 
triumphs to record? I think so, for if a name isa 
responsibility, it is also both a lesson and an inspira- 
tion. It may be so emphatically with this name. We 
cannot use it without being reminded that we fall 
short of our privilege, when we fail to claim as our 
own the great and good of the past Christian ages. 
We are linked with them by the unbroken continuity 
of our Communion through unparalleled crises. Whey 
are one with us in the Body of Christ. We cannot 

‘use it without being reminded that we claim to be par. 
takers of the same spirit, who made them wholly to be 
what they were. Thereis no eminence of past attain- 
ment which might not be reached to-day. We cannot 
use it without being led to study sympathetically their 
modes of life and their methods of work. ‘True it 
were idle to think of reproducing the past in the ex- 

‘actness of external circumstances or manner of 


thought. Our lives and work will probably differ as 


much from theirs as the England or even the Japan 
of to-day from the England of the time of King Edwin, 
But we do believe that the Christ, Who called men 


and women to be the vessels and organs of His grace 
for the work of Missions in our own land twelve 


centuries ago, calls and endows them still, We do 
believe that the Christ, Who made use of the mani- 
fold virtues of an Augustine, an Aidan,a Wiifred, a 
Hilda, their wisdom and love and skill, to bring Eng- 
land to the Faith, will by the same Gospel which they 
preached,—let us pray, in not unlike lives, bring to 
Himself the great nations of the East. We do believe 
that the history of their lives and work is written for 
our example,—that, to take one instance out of many, 
as large room and place was found then for communi- 
ties of men and women, wholly dedicated to the work 
of the Lord, so there is like place for them still in 
in the multiform organization of the modern Church. 
And such conclusions are rather emphasized than 
embarrassed by the greater difficulty of the task com. 
mitted to us. If storied systems of belief and ancient 
philosophies, as in India, and the modern spirit 
claiming, asin this country and our own, to banish 
Gud to the very confines of His Universe, present a 
far vaster and more intricate problem to the Church 
to-day, than the*mere ignorant idolatries of the seventh 
century, the more need to fall back on our belief in 
the abiding Presence of the Christ, the more to make 
use of every means which experience has sanctioned, 


After the service the guests proceeded to the 
other end of the ground to inspect the new Dis- 
pensary, erected by the liberality of residents in 
Tokyo and Yokohama. The building, which is 
now open, contains a large waiting room with a 
tatame floor and hung with pictures, a well sup- 
plied drug room and a small consulting Toom for 
the Japanese doctor, who was present. A special 
feature of this Dispensary is that it is open on 
Wednesday evenings for convenience of jimtikisha 
men and others whose work prevents their attend- 
ing at the usual morning hours from nine to 
twelve. We.may add that Dr. Baelz has kindly 
consented to be honorary consulting physician to 
the Dispensary. 


IN H.B.M. COURT FOR FAPAN. 
—__»—______. 


Before J. J. Enstiz, Esq., Consul and Acting 
Judge. Frivay, September 27th, 1889. 


FRESH CHARGES AGAINST THE CAPTAIN OF THE 
“NEMO.” 

Felice Frederick Carozzi appeared in Court to- 
day on a summons to answer to a charge of hav- 
ing on the 14th of May last on the schooner Memo 
wilfully and feloniously assaulted and beaten Mow 
Chan Loong. He was also charged with having 
on the 17th May on board the Nemo wilfully and 
feloniously assaulted and beaten Ok Al Uh. 

When asked to plead, 

Accused asked to which assault. 

The Judge said he could separate them if he 
wished. 

Accused said he would admit a slight assault on 
the boatswain, Mow Chan Loong, with justification. 
As to the other case he denied assaulting the man 
on the date mentioned. It was on another date 
when the ship was at anchor. 

The Judge asked whether Mr. Litchfield, who 
appeared for the prosecution, proposed taking the 
cases together, , 

Mr. Litchfield said no. ‘They were separate 
charges. He proposed taking first the case of 
Mow Chan Loong. 

Mow Chan Loong was then put into the box 
and his evidence interpreted by Mr. Kwong. He 
deponed—I was originally one of the crew of the 
Nemo shipped at Shanghai. The accused was 
master of the ship. . 

During the voyage what kind of treatment did 
you receive on board P 

The accused pointed out that he was only 
charged with one assault on this man, 

The Judge asked Mr. Litchfield what he had 
to say to that. 

Mr. Litchfield said he was coming to the charge. 
The question now was one as to general conduct. 

The Judge thought the question admissible. 

Witness—Nearly every day the accused beat 
me twice. 

Mr. Litchfield—Do you remember an occasion 
when the Nemo was on a rock up north Yes. 

What happened to you on that day at the hands 
of the master ?—While the ship was on a rock, 
I was taking stones from the hold. It was 
between one and two o’clock in the afternoon. 
The captain ordered me to come on deck aud go 
on board asampan. [went on deck and went to 
get my oilskin or rain coat. I took it from the top 
of the pump. I then began to put it on, when the 
master seized huld of me and and tried to snatch it 
from me. It was raining at the time. ‘The master 


after tearing the coat from me beat me, and 
when I fell down he kicked me after I had 
fallen on the deck. The assault lasted about 
four or five minutes. When heghad finished 
kicking me I could not raise myself; upon which 
the master sent for two buckets of cold water and 
poured the water on my head. The master used 
his foot to lift me up; tried to put me overboard, 
and said I would be put overboard if I did not 
gotup. [suffered for about three weeks from the 
effects of the treatment, 

Cross-examined— After the assault, I crawled to 
the sampan, and helped the men to pull on the ropes. 

Did you woik all day till the ship got off and 
I gave you peimission to knock off ?—After the 
sampan returned to the ship the captain gave me 
leave to gu below for three minutes to change any 
clothes, 

Question repeated—I was at work all day; I 
could not work thoroughly, 

And also the following day ?—Yes, I wo:ked the 
following day also. 

Did you complain to Mr. Snow that you were 
hurt ?—I did not tell Mr. Snow about it, but I told 
Mr. Glahn, 

If you were sick and wanted medicine would 
you not ask Mr, Snow or myself ?—I did not ask 
Mr. Snow or the master for any medicine but the 
master gave me some kerosene oil. 

To the Judge—The day after the assault I told 
Mr. Glalin aboutit. Mr. Glalin is the second mate, 

What was Mr. Suow on board ?—He went 
hunting in the boat. 

Christian Frederick Glahn, a Danish subject, 
deponed—I have been ten years in China and 
ten years here, twenty years allogether next De- 
cember, While in Japan, [have been an engineer 
in the Mitsu Bishi steamers, and have worked on 
shore. I was employed in China as an engineer 
both afloat and ashore. I was on board the Memo 
on her late voyage. Iwas hunter on boatd. Two 
of the crew died on board, one in July. Some time 
after the latter died I remember the ship getting 
ona rock. She was ashore twice in the Shanghai 
river and once on rocks in Saghalien. [know the 
last witness: he was acting boatswain on board, 
The day that we were on shore I saw the Captain 
strike and kick the boatswain. They were on ihe 
port side of the main hatch. He struck him with 
his fists. .He struck him severely and caused the 
man to bleed very badly. He was bleeding very 
badly. He was kicked after he was down and could 
not get up, but lay crying on the deck. There was 
a bucket of water standing by, and the captain 
opened the man’s clothes at the back and poured 
the water down his neck. He made a sailor draw 
another bucket of water and pour it also down the 
man’s neck. ; 

What were your feelings when you saw this ?— 
I thought it very cruel, but I could not assist the 
man; it would only cause more trouble. Mr, 
Snow is the owner of the ship. 

Have you ever heard Mr. Snow remonstrate 
with the master as to his conduct towards the crew ? 

Accused—Does that affect this case, your 
Honour? 

Mr, Litchfield—It was brought out in cross- 
examination that the man never tuld Mr. Snow. 

Eventually the question was admitted. 

Witness— Yes, I have. 

What did the captain say to Mr. Snow when so 
remonstrated with?—The captain, in answer to 
Mr. Snow remonstrance, said he would knock the 
men about and he was master of the ship. At the 
time of the assault Marshall was on deck, but I 
do not know how many Chinese sailors. The 
mate was in the hold, 

Cross-examined—You said just now that. the 
ship was on the rocks. How long was she on P— 
She struck twice. I had a fishing line over aft. 
She struck once and you said “that’s one into her,” 
she struck again and you said “that’s another into 
her,” and then you sailed her round. Her way was 
not stopped. : 

Her way was not stopped and yet she was 
on the rocks. At what time did [ assault the boat- 
swain P—I think about ten in the forenoon, 

Where were you between 8 and 10 ?—I was on 
deck. Iam certain I was on deck. 

The boatswain says he told you?—I do not 
know about that; I saw the assault myself. 

Do you know why I struck him ?—No, I did not 
see any provocation for it at all. ’ 

Throughout the voyage was he a willing man or 
a lazy man P—I cannot say. He obeyed orders so 
far as I was concerned. F never saw any laziness. 
He might have misunderstood an order, but he 
never telused to do anything. 

Did you ever complain to me that he was the 
last man to turn dul in the morning P—I told you 
he was the last man to come out in the morning 
when he had been last off the night before, and had 
to turn out at 4 o'clock and stand another watch. 

The Judge—You have complained. Under what 
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circumstances P—In the morning when the men 
were called out to wash the decks he was last man 
to come on deck. 

Accused—Have you ever kicked any of the 
sailors ?—No. 

You have never kicked Slim Jim ?—Yes, in the 
boat, but did not hurt him. 

Several times ?-—No ; only once or twice when he 
went first in the boat and I had to show him how 
to pull. [had no trouble with him after. [never 
told you I had worn out a thick pair of shoes. You 
never told me not to kick but to cuffhim. I re- 
member our leaving Yokohama when we shifted 
our berth. : 

Do you remember being drunk and disorderly 
on board ?—All right. You can have it that way if 
you like. I did not bother you. I was not dis- 
orderly. You did not have to forcibly remove me 
from the windlass. 

Did I have to force you into the cabin ?—No; I 
went there myself and stopped there. 

The Consul did not see the object of this; there 
must be some limits to these things. 

Accused said he wished to show the ill feeling of 
this man, 

Did any man ever come aft in your watch smok- 
ing a pipe ?—Yes. ; 

This question was eventually withdrawn. 

Edward Marshall deponed—I was one of the 
sailors on the Nemo. I remember an occasion in 
July when the ship was ashore and we had to shift 
ballast. I was on deck and saw trouble between 
the boatswain and the master. I was standing on 
the starboard side outside the fore rigging, be- 
tween the fore chain plates, heaving ballast over- 
board. I heard a noise and, looking over the rail, 
saw the captain with a hold of the boatswain, 
shoving him around. Looking again I saw the 
captain. heaving a bucket of water over him. I 
was busy at my woik and did not take notice of 
anything else. The captain was shoving with his 
hands. 

Cross-examined—I cannot remember seeing 
Glahn on deck at the time. 

Was the vessel badly on shore do you consider ? 
—Yes, Sir. : 

And we had to use despatch to be able to get 
her off ?—Yes. [heard you sing out to the boat- 
swain, three or four times in regard to his dis- 
obedience. I did not see you kick him. What 
I saw of the assault only lasted two or three 
minutes. The boatswain was at work after the 
row. He did not complain to me of being hurt; 
but worked in the ordinary way during the voy- 
age. The boatswain neglected his business a good 
many times. I have complained to you on many 
occasions about his laziness and disobedience. 
I do not remember Mr. Glahn complaining to 
you. Lremember an occurrence that took place 
between Mr. Glahn and you in Yokohama when 
we were shifting our berth. He was drunk and 
you had to remove him from the windlass. You 
shoved him and told him to go below. I was then 
at the wheel. 

Did you hear any conversation between Mr. 
.Glalm and the boatswain while I was on my trial 
for murder ?—Yes. We were sitting in the waiting 
room and | heard Mr. Glahn ask the boatswain 
whether if you got off he was going to haul you 
up again. I said to Mr. Glahn that was none of 
his business. Duiring the voyage on several occa- 
sions I have seen you cuff the crew. You had 
occasion to make them work. You used your fists 
most of the time. There were agood many times, 
as I thought, when it was necessary to cuff them. 

Re-examined—I was always a pretty good friend 
of the Chinese. 

They got a good deal knocked about by others ? 
—Yes Sir, they did, to tell the truth. 

More than was necessary to cure laziness or to 
enforce discipline ?—Sometimes it was necessary. 

To the Judge—I have been about twenty-three 
years at sea. 

This closed the case for the prosecution. 

For his defence the accused called 

William Green, who deponed—I remember 
when the schooner was on the rocks. We were 
badly ashore—high and dry. I saw you washing 
the boatswain’s face in the forenoon after I returned 
with the long boat from laying out one of the 
lines. He appeared to be hurt; had some blood 
on his nose. I did not notice the man on deck 
during the day doing his work. I remember that 
you sang out to him several times about his 
laziness. You called him out of the forecastle 
when he ought to have been on deck. At the time 
of the assault I did not see Glahn on deck. The 
boatswain was rather lazy. I remember a dis- 
turbance with Glahn at Yokohama. You ordered 
him to his room as he seemed to be incapable. 
You told him he was in the way. 

Cross-examined—I have been nine years at sea. 
I have only been once in China and this is my 
first experience of a Chinese crew. We had 


plenty of hands on board, more than a big ship 
carries. - . 

I suppose the foreigners just looked round with 
their hands in their pockets while the Chinamen 
did the work P—No, sir, very far from that. 

Re-examined—Have those fifteen men been 
longer in setting that foresail than we four were on 
the voyage down to Shanghai ?—Yes. 

Walter Belville deponed—I remember when 
we were ashore on the rocks. I did not see you 
assault the boatswain. I was down below in the 
lazarette throwing out the balast from aft. I 
think Mr. Glaha was on the poop, not down wtih 
me. He was down before breakfast. On several 
occasions you had to sing out to the boatswain, 
who was standing on deck with his mouth open, 
and we wanted to hurry and get the ship off. I 
did not see from his appearance that he was hurt. 
We got off by the afternoon’s tide; it was just 
touch-and-go. Ihave seen you strike him once 
or twice, but not that day. 

Asked if he had anything to state, 

Accused said on this day the ship was badly on 
shore, and on looking at his almanack he found 
that they were two days beyofd the highest 
tides so that with every tide they would have less 
water. It was therefore necessary for every one 
to bear a hand and work to get the ship off. 
In the end they got her off but it was touch and- 
go-and only by using the sails. During the 
forenoon the boatswain was completely demoraliz- 
ed. He was the mouth-piece by which the cap- 
tain’s orders were conveyed to the Chinese crew. 
On four occasions deponent missed him from the 
deck and fouud him below in the forecastle. On 
the fourth occasion he found the boatswain pack- 
ing his box, and when found he said, “Ship no 
can come of.” Deponent got him up on deck 
and cuffed him with the back of his hand, turning 
to the rest of the crew and waruing them that he 
would serve in the same way any man who would 
not wok. The boatswain’s nose bled a little and 
he slipped down on the deck, but after accused 
had washed his face with a bucket of water he 
went to work. The position of the ship was a most 
dangerous one, for if she had been left there—if she 
had not Come off as she did just after high water— 
and the wind had chopped round, she would have 
become a total loss ; they would have to return in 
the boats and he might have had dis certificate 
cancelled. Mr. Glahn had not been on good terms 
with him, and on one occasion he had to speak 
to Mr. Glahn about his treatment of a man, 
and told him if a man misbehaved he should 
cuff and not kick him. On this occasion he sim- 
ply cuffed the man and did not kick him, which 
he held was justified in the circumstances. If his 
Honour would look at the almanack he would 
find it was full moon two days before. Mr. 
Glahn was the only one who spoke to his 
kicking the boatswain, and he did not be- 
lieve Mr. Glahn was on deck at the time. 
Besides Mr. Glahn said the assault took place 
in the forenoon while the boatswain said it oc- 
curred in the afternoon. He had no friends on 
board, having been compelled as master to be 
pretty hard on the foreigners now and then. tn 
concliéion he pointed out that this charge had 
been kept back for twenty-one days during which 
he had been in prison on a horrible charge, and 
had lost his last dollar. 

Mr. Litchfield contended that, the assault 
having ,\been admitted, the only question for the 
Court to consider was whether it was done in the 
circumstances of aggravation and he might say 
brutality spoken to by the complainant. The 
latter was corroborated to a great extent by Mr. 
Glalin, a witness against whose conduct apparent- 
ly the only thing to be said was that he was once 
a little the worse for liquor; but he suggested that 
if ever there was excuse for ‘a man getting the 
worse for liquor it was on the Nemo during her 
last voyage. The witnesses called for the defence 
had admitted that blows were given on various 
occasions ; to him it seemed that the rule of dis- 
cipline on board the Nemo was a word and a 
blow; sometimes the blow came first. 


The Judge—I can quite understand from my 
experience in an official capacity with shipping 
that there are many circumstances under which 
certain harsh measures have to be adopted with a 
view lo saving life and property on board a ship. 
As is stated correctly by the prosecution the 
assault has in this instance been, practically 
speaking, admitted. It is simply a question of 
whether under the circumstances in which the 
ship found itself at the time, namely in a more 
or less dangerous position, the action of the 
accused was under the circumstances justi- 
fied, and whether he simply made use of that 
amount of violence which any reasonable. human 
being would consider as justifiable under those 
circumstances. With regard to the fact of the 
accused having administered a blow to the boat- 


swain, the prosecutor in this casé, if that stood 
alone I might be prepared to let it pass, but then 
comes the other thing: the fact of the prisoner's 
having taken one if not two buckets of water and 
sluiced the man with it. Now I cannot conceive 
that that comes within the acts which any ship- 
master would be justified in committing under any 
circumstances whatsoever. Ido not think conduct 
of that description tends at all to maintain 
discipline under any circumstances, but rather 
ff anything the contrary—(Prisoner—It was to 
wash him, your Honour)—and 1 am compelled 
under the circustances to maik my disapproval of 
such conduct. It is ordered that you be imprisoned 
for a period of one month and pay costs. 

On resuming at two o'clock in the afternoon, 
Captain Carozzi was again brought up charged with 
having assaulted Ok Ah Uh. 

‘He adhered to his former plea of not guilty. 

Ok Ah Uh, interpreted by Mr. T'ang, deponed 
—I was on board the Memo last voyage. I was 
shipped as aseaman. I acted as quartertiaster. 
During the month of May my watch was from 8 
to 12 in the evening. It was not so every day, 
but every other day. On the evening of the 17th 
May I was on watch from 8 to 12. I was at the 
wheel all the time. There was a fair wind; the 
ship rolled a little, and the master found fault with 
me and struck me on the left eye, beating me 
afterwards with a short stick. He beat me first 
with his fist and then with a short stick. The 
stick was about a foot long and about an inch 
in diameter, He struck me seven or eight times. 
The marks on my face were caused by the assault. 
I was much wounded; my face swelled. The as- 
sault took place about g o'clock in the evening, 
and I left the wheel at 10 o’clock. Nothing was 
done that evening to cure my injuries, beyond that 
I dressed them myself with some tea-leaves. I 
did not wash my face that night, and went on deck 
hext morning, when Mr. Glahn saw me, between 
four and five o'clock. When the assault took place 
I only saw the boatswain on deck; he was over 
ten feet away, on the main deck. It was a dark 
night. I applied the tea leaves to my face myself. 
I have received very bad treatment on board the 
ship nearly every day. 

Cromexanined Ward you ever sailor with me 
in a steamer called the Wet-on ?—Yes. 

Do you reniember that you had that mark then 
when you were with me?—No. I had no scar 
on my face at that time. : 

Had you not that scar on your face when 
you came on the Nemo at Shanghai ?—No. 

Did you not tell the mate, Mr. Hallinan, that that 
scar was received in one of the China Merchants’ 
steamers ?—Never. I was only two hours at the 
wheel that night, 

How did you know the boatswain was on the 
main deck, the night being dark ?—I just dis- 
tinguished him, ‘The night was not very dark. 

Ou what side of the wheel did you stand ?—On 
the starboard side. _ 

Accused asked, as he did not know this matter 
was to be brought forward, to have Mr. Hallinan 
as a witness, 

The Judge—You did not know this charge was 
to be brought forward ? : 

Accused—I mean this matter of the scar. 

The Judge—You tell me you were not aware 
that this charge was to be brought against you? 

Witness—Not an untruth, 

The Judge—It is not a question for me to say 
whether itis true or untrue. You ought to watch 
the case as I have to do. ‘That is one of the 
many things I have to consider. 

Mow Chan Loong deponed—The last witness 
was in the same watch with me on the 17th and 18th 
May ; about the middle of May my watch was from 
lolot2at night. Thecaplain was in charge of that 
watch. The next watch was from 12 to 4. The 
chief mate was in charge of it. ‘There were six 
Chinese sailors in each watch. Iremember on the 
17th May after g o’clock in the evening I saw the 
captain stiike the previous witness. I stood as 
far away as from here to the door (some 25 feet). 
I saw the captain strike the man with his fist and 
with a short stick, 

Cross-examined—You struck him more than ten 
times, on the head, face, and body. 1 was stand- 
ing on the main deck; there was a little moonlight. 

ou charged me falsely with wilful murder a 
few days ago ?—Yes. 

Beating a man to death with two clubs ?—Yes. 

Did I cause the scar or mark that is on the 
right side of his face?—In reply to this query 
the witness showed how the captain had struck 
the man on the nose. 

The question was repeated, when the interpreter 
without again putting il to the witness replied in 
the affirmative. , 

The Judge—Did you notice anything particular 
on the left side of the previous witness’s head just 
alongside the left eye P—Yes, I have noticed a scar. 
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‘How was it produced ?—It was caused by the 
captain. 

When P—The 17th May. 

How ?—The captain struck him. 

How do you know the captain struck him ?—I 
saw it. : 

How do you know the captain’s striking him 
caused that scar ?—I saw the wound next morning. 

Christian Frederick Glahn deponed—I was on 
board the Nemo last voyage. ‘here was trouble 
on board in the end of May or beginning of June, 
when a man was shot. 


Did you see anything strange in the appearance 
of a man Ok Ah Uh ?—I do not know him by that 
name but if he is the man we used to call * Sore 
Finger ’’—(Indentifies complainant). I saw him 
one morning by the wheel with his face smashed 
and congealed blood all over him. The man was 
at the wheel in my watch, from 6 to 8 ‘The 
master came up a little before 8 o’clock. I did 
not speak to the master, but I showed the state of 
the man to Mr. Snow while the master was stand- 
ing by. Previous to that there had been a lot of 
blood on deck which had been washed by the 
watch. When I showed the man to Mr. Snow 
the master asked why he had not washed his 
face; he licked him again aud drove him forward 
to wash himself. ‘The Chinese crew changed 
watch every day. I could not say whether when 
the man came on board he’ had a scar on his face. 

Cross-examined—He had two black eyes and 
his nose was bleeding, and his cheek was covered 
with congealed blood. I do not think his head 
was cut open on the side of the left eye. 1 did 
Not see any gash there. You licked him when he 
came on deck. You poked him all over the body 
with your fist. 

Mr. Litchfield said he had had some doubt as 
to whether he should ask for a remand to call Mr. 
Snow, who was up country. The case, however, 
was so clear that he had nothing more to say, and 
would ask the Judge to deal with it as it was. 

Asked if he had any witness or any statement 
to make, 

Accused said yes, but unfortunately not kuow- 
ing of the scar on the man’s head being brought 
forward he had not called the mate or medical 
evidence. The scar was three years old, 

‘The Judge said he would consider the question 
of a remand ; meantime they would goon with what 
witness they had there. 

For the defence, 

Edward Marshall deponed—I remember the 
sailor who went by the name of ‘* Sore Finger.” I 
do not remember seeing him witha scar on his face 
beside the eye, nor do I recollect seeing hint with 
a piece of plaster on; I donot remember seeing his 
face “ smashed to pieces.” I was in Mr. Glahn’s 
watch. Ido not remember seeing any marks on 
his face at any time. If he was at the wheel for 
two hours in Mr. Glahn’s watch with his face 
smothered in blood I would be likely to see it; I do 
not remember seeing ‘him with two black eyes. 

Cross-examined—I know what a black eye is. 
I have often had one myself. I used in my 
watch to superintend the washing of the deck. I 
saw blood round the wheel once [ think in the 
month of May and I remarked tosome one ‘ This 
looks more like a slaughter house than a ship.” 

Re-examined—I did not see ‘‘ Sore Finger ”’ with 
his face covered with blood on the morning 
I saw the blood on the deck. I did not 
know who was struck; I did not hear where the 
blood came from. I and Mr. Glahn used to talk a 
good deal in our watch. 

The Court—Did n’t it strike you at the time as 
curious there being so much blood on the deck 7— 
Yes sir, it did strike me. 

Did n’t it strike you to ask where it came from? 
—No sir. 

Were you in the habit of seeing blood on the 
deck ?—Yes, I saw blood on the deck round the 
wheel several times. 

Walter Belville deponed—I remember a sailor 
called “ Sore Finger.”? I noticed a scar on the side 
of his face some two months after we left Shang- 
hai. It looked to me like an old scar. I don’t 
recollect seeing any plaster on his face. If he 
wore a piece of plaster for a week or two I think 
being quartermaster I would be likely to notice 
it. On a dark night you might from the break 
of the poop to the wheel distinguish what two 
people were doing at the wheel. If you were right 
forward you could not see on a dark night what 
was doing at the wheel. At the main hatch you 
could see. I never saw “Sore Finger ” with his face 
smashed. I only saw the scar before mentioned. 
I never saw blood on him—not on that man, 
I have seen you strike the man at the wheel. 
When I saw you strike him you punched his ribs. 
I never saw you strike him on the face. 


Cross-examined—I think the scar I speak of is on 
the right side of the head. 


discretion, 


remand would be granted. 
according tu’ the other evidence to call him after- 
wards, ‘ 


It was in the daytime 
that Ihave seen the captain strike the man. I 


should judge the schooner to be 120 feet long. 
On a statlight night you could see her whole 
length, 

Re-examined—I should think on a clear star- 
light night you could see the wheel from forward. | 

Accused here applied to be allowed to call the 
sailor Green, the mate, and a medical man to ex- 
amine the scar. 

The Judge—How is it you did not make ar- 
rangements before to have these witnesses here ?— 
Thad not the least idea that this conspiracy would 
be got up. There are three watches on board, and 
I do not know what goes on in them all. Every- 
thing is put on me. I often left Green on deck. 
The charge here says with intent to do bodily 
harm; but if I made that scar I should say it was 
actual, real bodily harm. 

The Judge—Mr. Litchfield, do you oppose this 


application ? 


Mr. Litchfield—It is a matter of your Honoutr’s 
But if there is a remand I shall take 
the opportunity of calling Mr. Snow. 
_The Judge—But you waived your right to call 
im, 

Mr. Litchfield—Yes, I had no idea that a 
I may have the right 


The Judge—I think we must make this applica- 


tion of yours for Mr. Snow to depend on such 
further evidence as may be adduced. There may 
be fresh evidence adduced for the defendant of 
which we are unaware now. 


Mr. Litchfield—I make no application. I have 


only mentioned the matter. 


The Judge—But you expressed a wish to have 
Mr. Snow. At present I do not see that I can 


well authorise the calling of Mr. Snow for the 
prosecution, but I will order the case to be re- 
manded to give the accused an opportunity of 
calling this fresh evidence—not that Iam entirely |; 
with him that there has been anything special 
sprung on him to-day. 
him every possible opportunity. 


I wish, however, to give 


‘The case was then adjourned to Wednesday 


next at ten.o’clock in the forenoon. 


Wepvespbay, October 2nd, 1889. 
Felice Fi ederick Carozzi, charged with assaulting 


of Chinaman, was again brought up to-day. 


The accused called as his first witness, 
James Hubert Hallinan, who deponed—I_ was 
mate of the Nemo last voyage. 1 remember some- 


time after leaving Shanghai going up to you and 
saying ‘Skipper, there’s one of your old crew 
aboard,” or words to that effect. 
who it was. 


You asked me 
It was aman whom we called ‘ Sore 
Finger” on board the vessel. Some conversation 
took place as toa mark on his face. ‘The man in the 
first place spoke to me about some complaint of the 
stomach, and I gave him 3 Cockle’s pills. He was ill 


at the time, and in speaking to him [ noticed that 


he had a scar on his eye-brow. I asked him where 
he got it, and he said he had got it on board the 
steamer Fushan, a C.M. steamer. I should say 
our conversation on that point was 6 or 7 days be- 
fore we attived. “he man told me some time’ be- 
fore that he had been with the captain in the 
Wet-on. 

Cross-examined—The first time I noticed the scar 
was some five or six days before we arrived here. 

Dr. Edwin Wheeler deponed—I am a medical 
practitioner. It is very difficult to tell the age of 
a scar over two months. Under two months you 
can, but over two months you cannot very well tell. 
I could give my opinion as to whether it is made 
with a blunt or a sharp instrument but could not 
swear to it. 

The Chinaman having been brought in, Dr. 
Wheeler examined the scar and stated that it 
might have been caused by a blunt instrument. 
As to the time, he should say that a considerable 
period over two months had elapsed. But he 
could not give any opinion with certainty. He 
could not say that it was over two years. When 
a scar was over two months old and the skin 
had been exposed to the sun it was impos- 
sible to speak with certainty. It had not been 
a serious wound, and was merely skin deep. 
It would want treatment. It might be the result 
of an abrasion. Such a wound would take 3 to 4 
weeks to heal if not taken care of properly. He 
thought it would require from a week to ten days’ 
treatment. He should not call one application of 
tea-leaves treating it properly. 

Cross-examined—The nasal bone on the left 
side is depressed, such as could be caused by a 
blow or a fall, There is no mark—no cicatrix 
over the right eye. 

William Green deponed—I was able seaman on 
the Nemo last voyage. I remember the sailor 
“Sore Finger.” [have had no conversation with 
him as regards a scar on his face. I-think I have 
noticed a scar about his eye. I cannot remember 


that I ever saw with a piece of sticking plaster on 
his face. He was a quarter-master, and I think I 
should have noticed if he had his face tied up at 
any vate for ten days. I must have noticed while 
he was at the wheel if he had a prominent wound 
on his face. 

Cross-examined—I was in the captain’s watch, 
from 8to 12. The decks were washed before I 
got up. 

The accused then addressed the Court at con- 
siderable length describing the Chinese witnesses, 
particularly the complainant in this case and Mow 
Chan Loong, as conspirators who ought to be 
punished for having brought a false accusation of 
murder against him. In the present charge they 
were supported by Mr. Glahn, who declared that 
the man’s eyes were black and there was blood 
on his nose and face, and also accused him of an 
assault on the same man on the following morning, 
which was not spoken to by the Chinese. Even 
assuming that there was blood on the man’s nose 
and his eyes were blackened, was it, he asked, a 
fair thing on oath to say that his face was smashed 
to pieces, or was ita cowardly and malicious ex- 
aggeration? As to the blood round the wheel, he 
had seen blood there on several occasions: on one 
Marshall had his head badly cut by the main-boom. 
None of the witnesses saw any wound on the man’s 
face, and according to the doctor such a wound 
would require three or four weeks’ treatment. 
The Chinese had shown that they had conspired 
to bring a false and malicious charge against him, 
and he hoped they would be punished. If they 
were not punished for such a flagrant conspiracy, 
how could Chinamen be trusted? A Chinaman 
was punished sometime ago for bringing a false 
charge against an official in Shanghai— 


The Consul said that was beyond this case. 

Accused said he only wished to show that the 
Chinese authorities would punish false witnesses. 
The Consul said of course they would, but that 
had nothing to do with the present case. 

Accused went on to say that on being acquitted 
of the previous charge he heard that other accusa- 
tions were to be brought against him, and, though 
advised to leave the port, determined to wait and 
face them, knowing that he had not committed them. 
If his accusers, he said in conclusion, had the auda- 
city to make such false statements here in Court, 
his Honour would see that they could also do so to 
Mr. Snow, and thus give rise to the trouble on 
board. 

Mr. Litchfield had only a few words to say as 
to the specious address of the accused. He sub- 
mitted that the charge brought by the Chinamen 
had been surf ported, not enty by their own testi- 
mony and the testimony of Mr. Glahn, but also 
by one of the witnesses for the defence,-Marshall, 
who said the poop was more like a slaughter-house 
than the deck of ship. If that blood had been 
caused by Marshall’s own head coming in contact 
with the poop he would hardly have made such 
an idiotic remark as that. As to the scar, Belvitle 
placed it over the right eye, whereas it was pal- 
pably over the left eye. Moreover, whatever the 
date of the scar, Dr. Wheeler's evidence showed 
the state of the man’s nose, the nasal bone being 
depressed on the left side, which might have been 
caused by the blow which caused the scar. 

The Consul said that looking at the evidence as 
a whole he was satisfied that the assault charged 
was committed. Apart from the evidence of the 
witness Marshall, he had been specially struck by 
the evidence given by the other witnesses for the 
defence, and he repeated he was satisfied in his 
own mind that the assault had been committed. 
Accused must go to prison for one month and pay 
costs, 

Prisoner—May I say one word, your Honour ? 
Should evidence be brought— 

Here his statement was cut short by the Consul 
leaving the bench, ‘ 

MAROONING. . 

.L. C. Gierow was charged to-day with having, 
on the 3rd August last, while lying near Robbin 
Island, unlawfully left behind twoseamen, members 
of the schooner Rose (Ulof Holts and James 
Smith) in contravention of section 207, sub-section 
4, of the Merchant Shipping Act 1862. 

Asked for his plea, the accused said he would 
admit the charge. 

Mr. Hodges, who prosecuted, said the charge 
was based on the following entry in the log book :— 
Saturday, August 3rd, 1889, at 2.30 p.m. on Robbin 
Island in lat. 48.30 N. and long. 144.285 E., I 
sent the boatswain on shore with two men to see 
if it was Robbin Island, as we had been in a calm 
and thick fog for three days, and having a very 
strong current I could not tell the position within 
alittle as we made the land steering due north; 
the same time he (the boatswain) should ask the 
men there if there was any medical assistance to 
be got for me, but the boat did not come back. At 
4.30 p.in. it cleared a little, and the Russian officer 
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came on board and told me to come on shore with 
him, but sent me and the boatswain on board again 
and made the two seamen (Ulof Olsen, A.B., and 
James Smith, A.B.) stop on the island. At 5 a.m. 
a strong breeze sprung up and I had to go to sea 
or else lose the vessel. 

L. Gizrow. 


Signed 

ene James Curtis. 

The Judge—You have pleaded guilty to the 
charge? 

Accused—I could not help myself; I had to do 
this. The vessel was dragging her anchors and 
afterwards it was always fog, and I could not find 
the island again being so far from it. ‘They would 
not give the men up, though I went on shore my- 
self. 

Did you make any application ?—I went on 
shore myself. The Russian took me ashore and 
kept me there the whole night. He wanted to 
keep me, too, but let me go again. When I 
sent the two men on shore they did not come 
back again. After some time the weather clear- 
ed up and when ‘the people on shore saw the 
vessel they came on board, three of them in their 
own boat. My men had gone on shore in my boat 
and they would not let them come back. The men 
who came off were Russians I think; at any rate 
they could not speak English. They looked like 
shabby men-of-war’s-men ; wearing not very good 
clothing. One man seemed to be over the 
rest. They could not—at all events would not 
—speak English. 1 suppose it was Russian 
they spoke; it is a Russian island. They made 
signs to me to come on shore. I was very 
anxious to get my men back, otherwise I would not 
have gone ashore. I was very sick at the time. 
They wanted to keep me, but let me go next morn- 
ing. I had sent three on shore and one was sent 
off in the night time. ‘They wanted me to stay till 
a doctor came. ‘They said there was a doctor on 
their schooner. 

Asked how he could understand them on shore 
if he could not on board ship, witness said they 
made signs. They knew the word doctor, and he 
made motions with his mouth to show them that 
there was plenty wind coming. They seemed to 
understand the word ‘ doctor,” and said ‘scloo- 
ner have got.” 

And you declined to wait ?—Not after they put 
me‘on board. They put me on board in their 
boat, and my own boat was left there. It 
spring up a strong breeze; the vessel dragged her 
auchors close to the rocks, and I had to go. It had 
come on very foggy weather, and I found I could 
not get baci to the island, so I said there was no 
use to try, and had to leave the men there. I sup- 
posed they would have been sent back to Yoko- 
hama. I intended to call in on the trip back 
and fetch the two men off. I went to another 
island where there happened to be seals, and I 
knew that if 1 went near Robbin Island with 
seals on board the ship and her cargo would have 
been confiscated. I could not state the name of 
the island. It was probably St. Jonah Island, but 
was very much out of its place. It was over a hun- 
dred miles away from any land, and was small, not 
being above 100 yards square. I found seals there, 
482. Knowing that I could not go in to Robbin 
Island with seals on board, for the Russians 
generally confiscated any ship that went in there 
with seals on board, I decided to come back 
Straight to Yokohama, particularly as the men 
might have been ‘sent down before me. Men 
had been taken there before and so sent down. 
Probably there had been no chance for sending 
the men, or they would have been sent. I sent 
the men ashore in the first instance because I 
was very sick and wanted medical attendance. 
No explanation was given me as to why the 
man were kept on shore. I could not understand 
what was said. One of them understood a word 
or two of English, but practically I could not make 
out what they said. May be they could talk 
English, but they did not let me know it. At all 
events, they knew that I wanted a doctor, for one 
of them said, “Schooner have got doctor.” 
*€ Schooner by and bye come.” 

James Curtis deponed—I am chief mate of the 
schooner Rose. We had a long stretch of calm 
and light winds, and did not precisely know the 
ship’s position. The captain complained all the 
time of being sickly. We happened to throw the 
lead, thinking we were in the vicinity of land. We 
found shallow water, 15 fathoms, and the captain 
then said we must be in the vicinity of land. We 
stood a little farther on and heard breakers. 

The weather was foggy then, I presume ?—Yes. 
We could not see the length of the vessel. ‘The cap- 
tain when he heard the breakers told me to lower the 
boat and send three men to find out whether it was 
Robbin Island. We told the men when they land- 
ed to find out whether there were people there, and 
whether a doctor could be got. We lay an hour. 
While we were standing in we saw the Russians 
lower their own boat and three men came off in 


her. None of them could speak English, and we 
could not understand them. By signs they made 
us understand that the captain had to come on 
shore, and the captain, notknowing whether there 
was a doctor or not, went ashore and then he found 
there were only five Russians— 

But that you do not know of your own know- 
ledge?—No. The same evening one of our three 
men came off with the Russians to get some medi- 
cine for the captain. I know a word or two of 
Russian, and could recognise the men to be Rus- 
sians. I gave the Russians the medicine, which 
they took ashore and our man remained on board. 
Next morning the captain came off with three 
Russians. Soon after it came on to blow, the 
vessel lying with her stern close to the rocks and 
the anchor was dragging. It was impossible for us 
to‘stop any longer. Fog set in again, and we got 
blown off the island, and the captain said it was no 
use going back as we would not be able to get 
the men anyhow, the Russians not understanding 
us. ‘The captain made up his mind to go up to 
the northward and try to find some seals, and if 
we did not find any he said he would come right 
back to Robbin Island and try to get the men. 
We found seals on the island that we made up 
north, and the captain said the best thing was to 
go back to Yokohama. We could not go near 
Robbin Island as they might confiscate the vessel 
on account of our having seals on board. 

How do you know this was Robbin Island ?— 
You cannot make a mistake if once you see the 
island. I am perfectly sure it was Robbin Island. 
When the fog cleared we could see by looking at 
the chart that it was Robbin Island. One of the 
men came off on both occasions. ‘They were Euro- 
peans. Some seemed to be in man-of-war rig, 
but I could not be certain of it. The boat they 
came off in was new and looked like a gig. — It did 
not look like a man-of-war’s boat. ‘They had a 
tifle on board. There was one among them who 
seemed to have anthority over the rest; though he 
was dressed in the same way. 

To the Captain—I did not take notice that any 
one had three stripes on hisarm. They were very 
shabbily rigged. 

To the Court—I have seen men-of-war’s men. 
These mén wore men-of-war’s men’s caps; they 
were not in skin clothes, but were shabby. I could 
not say whether they were men-of-war’s men, 

To Mr. Hodyes—Three men went on shore with 
the captain. The boatswain returned to the ship 
in the evening. The master was then on the island. 

Can you give any explanation as to why they 
kept two men on the island and allowed one to 
return to the ship ?—-The captain sent off a note to 
me to send ashore some medicine. I donot know 
why the two men did not return. They could not 
understand us, and we did not understand them, 
beyond that they would not allow the men to leave. 
We had no cargo on board, only provisions. 

To the Court—The men when they came off did 
not want to examine the ship or interfere with us 
in any way. 

The captain said the boatswain had been paid 
off, and was now somewhere in Yokohama. 

Herman Mondelow deponed—I was second 
mate of the Rose. We were bound up north and 
had been drifting in fog and calms. We found 
shallow water. ‘The captain had been for several 
days complaining of sickness, so we dropped 
anchor, lowered a boat, and sent two men and the 
boatswain ashore to find out what island it was 
and see whether the captain could get any medi- 
cal assistance. We waited an hour and a half and 
the boat did not return. At that time it cleared 
up a little and we went closer to the island to see 
whether they could get the men back. The 
people on the island, seeing us, launched a boat 
and three men came off. One of them seemed to 
be a little above the rest. We could not under- 
stand them, but they made signs for the captain 
to go on shore. We then dropped anchor. At 
night three Russians came off with one of our men, 
to fetch some medicine for the captain. The boat re- 
turned to theisland and our men remained on board. 
Next morning the captain came off with three 
Russians. I heard him trying very hard to gel 
the men back but the Russians would not let them 
go. The captain was not long on board before 
it began to blow. The ship was drifting and we 
had to leave, and soon after a very thick fog 
settled down. The captain said it was no use to 
go back as we would not get the men and it was 
too far away, and we had better go north and try 
to get some seals. If we did not get any seals we 
would return and try to get the men back. We 
went up north and found seals. We could not 
return to the island as we had seals on board, 
and weexpected to see the men at Yokohama, 
whither we then proceeded. We thought they 
were Russians, : 

To Mr. Hodges—The captain made signs that 
he wanted the men back, but the Russians shoole 
their heads. The Russians did not ask the boat- 


swaini to return on shore. So far as we understood, 
they wanted to keep the other man on shore. 
did not go on shore, 

‘To the Court—The Russians had one rifle in the 
boat when they came off first; on the second oc- 
cassion I did not see the rifle. When they had 
the ‘rifle they did not bring it on board ship but 
left it in the boat. They made signs they wanted 
to see the captain and that they wished him to go 
on shore. Hewent. On the second occasion the 
men simply took the medicine and went on shore. 

John O*Leary deponed—I am boatswain of the 
schooner Rose. We were lying in a calm with 
thick fog for a number of days—about five. One 
day I hove the kead and found the soundings to 
be fifteen fathoms. At the same time we heard 
breakers. The captain then lowered the boat and 
put me and two men in it and told me to goin 
and see if I could see the land and the breakers. 
If it was Robbin Island, as the captain was sick, I 
was to see if there was a doctor on the island. 
We pulled away from the schooner and made the 
land. As soon as I got on the beach five men came 
down with rifles. ‘They asked me what I wanted. 
I told them I wanted a doctor. They took me and 
the two men up to the house and hauled up the boat 
on the beach. About half an hour afterwards the 
fog lifted and they saw the schooner, They then 
launched their boat and three of them went off 
with rifles and brought the captain ashore and 
took him up to ‘the house. ‘The captain could 
hardly walk at the time. The captain gave mea 
note to take off to the mate for some medicine. I 
went off with the three Russians. The mate gave 
them the medicine and they took it ashore. Next 
morning they brought the captain off to look after 
the vessel as it was blowing hard, and there was a 
heavy sea running on the beach and the ship was 
dragging fast. ‘Yo save the ship we got under 
weigh and stood off. We hove to in a heavy blow, 
after which a thick fog came on. We tried to 
get back to the island but could not. The 
captain said it was no good hanging about. 
We would go up to an island, north, and see if we 
could get anything. If not we would go back and 
try lo get the men off. We struck oil—I mean we 
got seals, on the island and then put her for Yo- 
kohama as fast as she could go. 

To Mr. Hodges—They asked me what I wanted 
and I showed that I wanted a doctor by signs. 
They came down with rifles and pointed out that 
we should go to the house. ‘They were civil, did 
not threaten us, but they looked sharp after us and 
would not let us go. We wanted to launch the 
boat, but they said no. The house is about 150 yards 
up. Wecould see the beach from the house. We 
saw the rifles in the boat; saw them being loaded. 
The captain was so sick they laid him on the bed 
and eventually he gave me a note to get some 
medicine. Ido not know why they retained the 
two men. When I went on board for the medi- 
cine the Russians asked me to go back, but I was 
not fool enough to go. The captain went ashore 
with the three Russians. I think their reason for 
sending the captain off next morning was that the 
ship was dragging and they sent him off to try 
to saveher. We hung about the island as long as 
we could, tosave the men—till we lost sight of it. I 
saw the Russians when’ they brought the captain 
off in the morning. They saw me. When the 
captain came off-he ordered the mate to heave 
up the anchors, He told the Russians he wanted 
his two men back, but they shook their heads and 
said, ‘no sabe.” The two men could not have 
attempted to come off because one man was sittin 
on the boat and another outside the house bot 
with loaded rifles. I suppose they intended to 
shoot if an attempt was made to get away. The 
men made no attempt to leave. 

To the Court—I remained in the house all the 
time till I got into the boat. When we first went 
on shore they loaded their rifles as they came 
down the beach. We could converse only by 
signs. When I wrote in English, * will you please 
give mea doctor” they wrote something in Rus- 
sian. They carried the rifles all the time. 
four rifles loaded. As four of the men came out 
clear of the house I saw them loading their rifles. 

The Judge said the story as put to him by the 
accused and his witnesses seemed to him, to say 
the least, improbable. It was improbable in this 
respect, that accused admitted having sent his 
men on shore and it was his bounden duty 
when once he had them on shore to get them on 
board again, His Honour, however, was strongly 
of opinion that accused thought more about the 
catch of seals than he did about his men. His 
Honour might have understood his getting away 
from the Island ynder stress of weather and could 
have understood also his getting a catch of seals 
within, a reasonable limit, but he could not 
understand why accused did not go back to Rob- 
bin Island. Notwithstanding what accused said 
about having his ship and cargo confiscated, it 
was his bounden duty to look after these men. 


I saw’ 
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The law strictly provided that if the captain left 
any of his seamen behind without proper sanction 
he committed a misdemeanour and made himself 
liable to six months’ hard labour or a fine of £100. 
As he had just now said his Honour was firmly of 
the opinion that accused thought more about his 
catch of seals than about his men. He must pay 
£50 and costs, or be imprisoned for eight weeks. 


Before Geo. Penreso 8s Esq., Judge.—Monpay, 
eptember 3oth, 1889. 


TRIAL OF THE MATE OF THE “NEMO.” 


James Hubert Hallinan was charged to-day 
with having (1) on the 31st of May on board the 
schooner Nemo feloniously and unlawfully wound- 
ed Tso Heen Wai, with intent of malice afore- 
thought to kill and murder; (2) with having 
on the same occasion feloniously and unlawfully 
wounded ‘I’'so Heen Wai with intent to mur- 
der; (3) with having on the same occasion felo- 
niously unlawfully and maliciously wounded ‘I'so 
Heen Wai with intent to do grievous bodily harm. 

David Welsh, L. Davis, Geo. Blakeway, G. S. 
Thomson, and Arthur Barnard, were then called 
and sworn, and took their places. Mr. H. J. Snow 
was the second person called, but on its being 
pointed out that he was a witness for the defence 
he was excused. 

Mr. Litchfield said the prisoner at the bar was 
charged with wilful and felonious wounding of a 
Chinaman who was one of the crew of the Nemo, 
during the last voyage. There would be no doubt 
or dispute as to the fact that the man was wound- 
ed, and that he was wounded by the prisoner. The 
question for the jury would be with what intent 
was the wound inflicted. Was it inflicted under 
such circumstances that in the opinion of the 
jury it was the intention of the prisoner at the 
time he fired the shot to inflict’ grievous 
bodily harm on the Chinaman. In considering 
this question they must bear in mind that when 
a man used a weapon or instrument of any kind 
which was calculated to do mischief, he must 
be presumed to intend, and to reckon upon all the 
consequences which would naturally and likely flow 
from the use of the weapon or instrument he chose to 
use. These were two of the phases in which the 
act of the prisoner might be looked at. There was 
a third which upon this indictment they must 
consider; that was whether, if they were not 
satisfied that the prisoner was acting with the 
grave intent which was charged in the indictment, 
they might convict him of the offence of unlawful 
wounding. These were the legal phases of the 
indictment, and he would now try to explain to 
them the circumstances under which the shooting 
of the Chinaman occurred. The Chinaman was 
one of the crew of the Nemo, of which ship the 
prisoner at the bar was first mate. The Nemo 
was a schooner employed in otter hunting, and 
an old resident of Japan, Mr. Snow, was the 
owner. For reasons which the jury need not 
consider and with which Counsel need not trou- 
ble them, Mr. Snow obtained at the beginning 
of the spring of this year a Chinese crew, and 
started from the port of Shanghai on his usual 
hunting cruise. fe had obtained to command 
the crew a master, a captain—a man whose ideas 
of discipline seemed to be somewhat similar to 
those of Mr. Legree of whom the jury had pro- 
bably read in old fiction, as well as of his ideas of 
how to get work done on his sugar plantations. 
These being the captain’s ideas of discipline it 
was not surprising that the crew should be at times 
a little difficult to handle, but he thought the jury 
would come to the conclusion when they had heard 
the evidence that he would lay before them, that 
the crew were not a crew that required bad usage, 
and certainly not a crew that required the use of 
firearms or dangerous weapons either to drive 
them to their duty, or to maintain discipline 
among them. This was the state of the case on 
the 31st of May, as the date was given in the log 
book, or the 1st of June as the Chinamen alleged 
for that date corresponded with the Chinese date. 
There was a discrepancy in the dates which he 
could not reconcile, but he did not think anything 
important turned on the point. On the 31st of 
May the Nemo seemed to have been at anchor 
at one of the islands to the north of Japan. A 
fresh breeze sprang up from the shore and it was 
thought necessary to get down a second anchor. 
While this anchor was being got out the circum- 
stances under which the charge arose com- 
menced. The evidence he would lay before the 
jury was shortly to the effect that Cha See 
Vee was engaged in holding the anchor chain, 
the rest of the crew being ranged behind him, 
some on the starboard and some on the port 
side assisting at the operation of letting go the 
anchor, their duty being to haul in on the 
cables till they became sufficiently slack, and 


then the chain cable was let go. While Cha 
See Vee was in this position another of the 
crew was caught hold of by the mate, who 
seized hold of his head and jammed his face against 
the cat-head. ‘Ihe man himself said he was doing 
nothing; the boatswain said the mate gave the 
man an order which in the opinion of the mate 
was not executed quickly enough. At any rate the 
mate jammued him against the cat-head to hurry 
him up. The mate said the man was in a dan- 
gerous position and that if he had not gently taken 
him away the Chinaman would have been hurt 
by the cable. The jury would have to say which 
was the correct version of the affair. ‘The man 
was injured, having his face cut and teeth loosened, 
and whether that was caused by the mate taking 
him gently away or by jamming his face against 
cat-head would be for the jury to decided. When the 
crewsaw this illtreatment of their companion they 
struck work foratime and hadatalktogether. They 
probably considered that if the mate was going to 
begin on the same lines of discipline as the cap- 
tain it was time for them to make some remon- 
strance. They accordingly struck work and had 
a consultation, While this was going on the mate 
went aft, got his rifle from the cabin, came for- 
ward and fired a shot over the heads of the crew, 
for the purpose of intimidating them he presumed, 
or for some other purpose, which shot was not ef- 
fectual and was probably not intended to be effec- 
tual. When he came back the crew were peaceably 
and quietly standing at ease waiting to resume 
duty, but when he Fred the shot they went below 
and had a consultation in which they decided to 
send a deputation to report to Mr. Snow the treat- 
ment they had received and to request his inter- 
ference to secure for them better treatment and to 
tequest some redress for the occurrence in the 
morning. They went aft in a quiet orderly fa- 
shion, unarmed. The defence would no doubt say 
that they were armed with all manner of weapons 
and were singing like Jingoes “we must fight now.” 
They were met at the poop by the master, who 
refused to allow them to see Mr. Snow, telling 
them that he was master of the ship and if 
they had any complaints they should be made to 
him. The men stood about for some time, 
not liking to give up their scheme of seeing 
Mr. Snow, and the captain thereupon sang out 
to the mate to get his gun. The mate brought 
his rifle, whereupon the main body of the crew whio 
had been waiting about amidships stampeded, the 
four or five who were aft to have an interview with 
Mr. Snow also retreating. Not liking the ap- 
pearance of the Winchester repeater they retired 
quietly though rather hurriedly by the starboard 
side of the ship till they got past the galley and 
near the fobecaswielaict They were followed by 
the master and the mate on the port side. The 
injured man Cha See Vee was standing near the 
fore hatch, and while there the mate aimed at and 
shot him through the left arm, the bullet lodging 
in the cheekbone. After this mischief was done 
all was quiet on the ship. These were the facts 
that he proposed to lay before them, and it would 
be for them to say whether the mate did shoot the 
injured man, and whether in shooting him his act 
was wilful and intentional—that was with the 
intention ef doing grievous bodily harm. 

Dr. Edwin Wheeler, sworn, deponed—I am a 
medical practitioner. On the 17th I operated on 
the Chinaman now shown me. I took a bullet from 
his cheek. The bullet entered the anterior surface 
of the arm just grazing ‘the bone, and emerged 
striking the face a little anterior to the angle of 
the jaw. It entered the mouth, smashing the roots 
of the first and second molar teeth and then pas- 
sing upwards and inwards it lodged immediately 
below the left orbit. I weighed the remains of the 
bullet and its weight was 150 grains. 

No questions were asked for the defence. 

To the Court—One tooth is loose, and there may 
be a fragment of bone to come away from the 
superior maxillary bone. He is not permanently 
injured. 

Troha James Efford deponed—I am the surveyor 
for Lloyd’s in Yokohama. I made a plan of the 
schooner Nemo; the one shown me is the plan I 
made and bears the date when it was made, the 
24th. It is an exact deck plan with all the measure- 
ments according to scale. I show on the plan the 
various masts, the pumps, compass, hatches, &c. 
As far as I know there is only one way of getting 
into the after cabin—the companion. The poop is 
3 feet 7 inches above the main deck. The forward 
part is flush with the main deck. Another sketch, 
a profile one, shows the side of the ship. (Dupli- 
cates of the plan were handed to the jury.) 


Cha See Vee, examined through Mr. Tang, 
deponed—My name is Tsao Shi Wi. I come 
from Ningpo. I was one of the sailors on the 
Nemo during her last voyage from Shanghai. 
I remember the occasion when I received a bullet 
wound; it was on the 1st of June, which corre- 


sponds to the 3rd day of the 5th moon. I received 
the wound in the evening, about six o’clock. The 
crew were working at the anchor; the second 
anchor on the port side. [ recognise the plan 
shown to me as a plan of the ship. It is quite 
correct, except that the windlass is not on the plan, 
When we were letting go the port anchor I was 
standing on the port side near the windlass; I was 
letting out the chain. The rest of the crew were 
near me, some on the starboard and some on the 
port side. ‘They were in front of me. I had hold 
of and was letting out chain, I saw the mate 
order a sailor to haul up a small chain. The man 
obeyed the order. I saw the mate take hold of the 
sailor’s head and knock it against the cat-head. 
The sailor was named YO San Sung. I continued 
to let out the chain, remaining at my post after this 
had occurred. I did not see any foreign sailors 
at that time forward. ‘The Chinese crew did not 
leave the deck after this occurrence. The mate 
went aft and returned with a rifle in his hand. 
On getting near the foremast he fired a shot 
which did not hit any one. The owner of the ship, 
Mr. Snow, followed him; tried to take the rifle 
away, and dragged the mate aft. The person now 
shown me is the captain. ‘The captain came for- 
ward before the first shot was fired. On the shot be- 
ing fired all the crew went below; they were afraid 
that if the mate went on treating them in that way 
they would be beaten to death. They talked to- 
gether and wanted to see Mr. Snow in order to 
complain to him. They remained below I think 
about ten minutes. They then came on deck 
again and all went aft together. All the sixteen 
did not go aft, only fourteen went. When they 
went on deck they had nothing in their hands. 
They all went aft to the break of the poop. I was 
not in the front rank of the crew when they went 
aft: I was in the middle. The captain was on the 
poop with two clubs in his hands. I did not see 
the mate. The captain spoke to the boatswain for 
alittle. The mate afterwards came on deck with 
nothing in his hands. The crew did not pick up 
anything as they went aft. I know that Mr. Snow 
was in his cabin. I next saw Mr. Snow when he 
dressed my wound. The crew did not see him when 
they went aft. The captain talked to the boat- 
swain for a minute or two. When he had finished 
I saw the mate come up with a rifle. The crew 
ran forward. Most of them got below, but I and 
three other men were not quick enough, and the 
mate fired a shot at and hit me. I was, when shot, 
at the starboard and after corner of the companion, 
ad the mate was a little farther aft on the port 
side. 

By the Court—I was trying to go down, but 
could not get down fast enough. I looked round 
and saw the mate. 

Examination continued—lI saw the mate, and I 
then had my left side tawards him. 

By the Court—The mate held the rifle to his 
shoulder and aimed. I held up my left arm to 
shelter myself. I expected him to shoot, and I 
put up my arm to defend myself. I saw the mate 
put himself into an attitude to fire. I was wearing 
four suits of clothes at the time. When he was 
taking aim the mate was about six feet distant ; 
he was a little in front of the galley. 

Cross-examined—When the shot was fired the 
captain was standing behind the mate with two 
clubs in his hands. Yo San Sung is a distant re- 
lation of mine; he is my cousin. I did nothing 
when Yo San Sung was struck by the mate. 

he Court—You went aft to speak to Mr. 
Snow; why did you not speak to him ?—The 
captain prevented us. : 

How did he prevent you ?—I did not understand 
what the captain said, but the boatswain said the 
captain declared Mr. Snow was only a pilot and 
prevented them from speaking to him. 


Did any of them reach the poop P—Chu Ah Ley 
was on the steps trying to get up on the poop and 
the captain struck him on the face with a club. At 
first the mate had nothing in his hands when he 
came up, but he went away again and came back 
with a rifle. 

Do you mean that they had no weapons and 
that they did not try to seize the captain? After 
Chu Ah Ley was struck did they make any further 
attempt to see Mr. Snow ?—No. 

Yo San Lung deponed—I was one of the Nemo’s 
crew. I remember the occasion when we were 
engaged in letting out the anchor. I understand 
the plan shown me. I was on the starboard side 
near the cat-head, and the mate was in about the 
same position on the port side. He ordered me to 
go to the port side and haul up some small chain. 
I cannot repeat the words that the mate used ; he 
spoke to me through the boatswain. The mate 
then caught hold of my head and knocked it 
against the cat-head. My mouth and nose bled and 
my teeth were injured by the blow. I was on the 
port side when he seized me. The crew were pay- 
ing out cable atthistime. The cable was not coiled 
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(here witness indicated the position of the cable 
ranged ondeck.) It was not all paid out. In crossing 
from one side to the other I stepped across the inner 
end of the bowsprit. There was no rope or any- 
thing of that kind foul of me. I saw the mate fire 
a shot after this which hit nobody; I did not see 
the second shot fired; I was below atthe time. I 
was one of those that went aft to see Mr. Snow. I 
only went aft once. We had nothing in our hands 
when we went aft. : 

Cross-examined—I did not see any foreigner on 
deck when I was struck. Cha Shi Wi was on the 
port side letting. out the chain. He was behind 
me, and the mate also was standing behind me, 
between me and Cha Shi Wi. 

By the Court—We wanted to see Mr. Snow be- 
cause the mate had beaten me too severely. 
did not see Mr. Snow because he was in the cabin. 
The captain prevented us from getting to the 
cabin. We tried to get up on the poop but the 
captain prevented us. Chu Ah Ley, the boatswain, 
and the carpenter tried to get up on the poop. 
The captain had two clubs in his hands. He 
struck Chu Ah Ley and cut his upper lip. We did 
not try any longer to see Mr. Snow. The mate 
then appeared; the captain waved his hand and 
the mate went below, coming back with a rifle in 
his hands. The crew ran away. I did not see the 
shooting, having already got below. 


Yu So Chow, deponed—I am carpenter of the 
Nemo. I ama Shantung man. Language fails 
me to express the kind of treatment that we 
experienced. It was very cruel. © The captain 
was worst of all in ill-using us; and the mate was 
next. I remember the occurrence on board ship 
on the 31st May. I was standing near the fore 
rigging on the port side when we were letting go 
a second anchor. Cha Shi Wi was close aft of 
the windlass. The mate was standing near the 
port cat-head. Yo San Sung was coiling down a 
small chain when the mate caught him by the 
head and knocked him against the cat-head. I 
cannot say what was the mate’s reason for doing 
so. Nobody struck the mate at that time. If 
any one struck the mate I must have seen it. 
There was not a strong wind at the time—no great 
wind. When the crew saw Yo San Sung bleed- 
ing, they said they could not work under such 
treatment; they were afraid they would one day 
be beaten to death. ‘The crew remained on deck. 
The mate then went aft and returned with a rifle. 
No one had assaulted the mate before he went 
for the rifle. I saw the shot fired; he held it with 
the muzzle pointing upwards, and the shot was 
fired in the air. After it was fired the crew went 
below, and remained below about ten minutes. 
The crew asked the boatswain to go aft and see 
Mr. Snow about the cruelty of the captain and 
the mate. Fourteen men went aft. The boatswain 
was leading them. We did not see Mr. Snow; the 
captain prevented us. When we got aft he was 
standing on the poop. The mate was down below. 
The crew were all standing on the main deck for- 
ward of the main mast, and I was standing be- 
hind the crew. We only went aft once that even- 
ing. ‘There were no weapons in our hands. The 
hatches were all closed, and covered with tarpau- 
lins. The captain spoke to the crew for three or 
four minutes. Before the mate appeared I heard the 
captain say to the mate, “ Jim, bring the gun out.” 
Between the time of the mate coming up first and 
coming up again with the gun none of the crew 
had gone forward. The captain told us the ship 
belonged to him, and it was no use speaking to 
Mr. Snow as he was only apilot. I did not see 
Mr. Snow at that time, nor when the mate came 
up with the gun. When the mate appeared with 
the rifle the crew ran forward, some going along 
the starboard and some along the portside. I ran 
along the port side. ‘The captain and the mate 
followed us. The companion was so narrow that 
the crew could only get down one by one. Mosthad 
descended, but I and Cha See Vee were at the 
corner of the hatchway, (Here witness indicated 
on the sketch the positions of the mate and the 
injured man as well as his. own place at the mo- 
ment the shot was fired. He also showed the 
position of the master just behind the mate.) I 
saw the mate fire the shot that struck Cha See Vee, 
and saw the mate again pull the trigger, but I 
threw myself down and dodged it. The mate fired 
a second shot at me, but I dodged and the bullet 
missed me. I laid down on the deck, and while I 
was in that position the captain struck me twice. 
The mate held his gun to his shoulder when firing 
the shot at Cha See Vee. 

Cross-examined—I do not know where the mate 
was when the captain struck me on the deck. I 
laid myself beside the hatch on. the starboard side. 
The captain struck me two blows. 

A Juryman asked what kind of a club the cap- 
tain struck him with. ; 

‘The Judge said as they were not trying the cap- 
tain he did not think the question was relevant. 


We 


Chu Ah Ley deponed—I was one of the\crew of 
the Nemo, and remember the evening of the 3rd 
day of the 5th moon when there was some shooting 
on board. I was standing near the windlass, and 
the mate was near the cat-head. I did not see 
any one strike the mate. I was one of those that 
went aft to see Mr. Snow. I had nothing in my 
hands. We did not see Mr. Snow; we were pre- 
vented by thecaptain. I did not pick up anything, 
nor did any of the crew pick up anything when we 
went aft. ; 

By the Court—We did not see Mr. Snow, be- 
cause he was in thecabin. 1 tried to get up on the 
poop, but the captain struck me and cut my upper 
lip with a club. I saw the mate fire two shoots. 
I saw the man shoot Cha See Vee. I was 
forward near tle windlass on the port side. 
Cha See Vee fell when he was shot, and the car- 
penter laid himself down. ‘The rest of the crew 
were below. Before the first shot was fired both 
Cha See Vee and the carpenter were trying to get 
below, but were not fast enough. 

Geo. Hodges deponed—I am acting shipping 
clerk here. I got the official log of the Nemo from 
master. On page 14 there is an entry signed by 
the master and the mate. 


Mr. Litchfield read the entry as follows :— 


North-West Bay, the Brothers, Kuiile Islands, 6.5 p.m. 
strong S.W. wind; heavy squalls; scant sea room ; drag- 
ging. While about to let go second anchor the mate drag- 
ged a sailor out of the way of the chain cable, on which 
Chah See Vee (A.B.) who was standing hehiud him struck 
the mate on the back with a chain hook and several others 
also attacked him. ‘The mate ran aft and returned with a 
rifle which he discharged over the sailors’ heads to intimi- 
date them. ‘They all, boatswain excepted, went below, 
armed themselves with clubs and axes, which they bran- 
dished at the scuttle hatch; meanwhile shouting “more 
better fight now.’”? I called on them to come cn deck to 
get more chain up out of the locker. ‘They flatly refused. 
About 7.15 p.m. | proceeded to the forecastle and ordered 
all hands on deck, telling them that their misbehaviour 
would be overlooked; in response they shouted up abuse 
and declared they would do no more work, but wished to 
return to Shanghai. I informed them that if they thought 
they had cause for complaint they could state it to 
the Consul at the first port of call. They distinctly 
refused duty, so I informed them that they would get no 
chow-chow until they resumed work, and cautioned them 
not to behave jin a disorderly manner, to keep out of the 

alley, and not to come aft. (I addressed them in pidgin 
English and repeated the above several times that I should 
not be misunderstood.) About five minutes afierwards 
they all came trooping aft, armed with clubs, axes, tools, 
and odd weapons. I met them at the break of the poop 
and ordered them to go forward, They acted as if de- 
mented, singing out ‘‘ must fight; wantchee fight,’’ and 
rushed up the ladder on to the poop, on which | picked up 
a club and sang out to the mate to bring upa rifle. On 
his reappearance they lowered their weapons ; and we drove 
them fo: ward without striking a blow and they went below. 
About five minutes afterwards they réappeared armed as 
before, also picking up iron hatch bars, and rushed aft, 
I knocked down Chew Ah Lay (A.B.), the first to come 
on the poop, with my fist, and struck Yue Foh Chae, car- 
penter, with aclub, he having either a knife or chisel in 
his hand. ‘lhe mate having réappeared at my call with a 
rifle, we drove them forward to the fore scuttle whére 
some of them made a stand, and Chah See Vee (who had 
previously struck the mate with a chain hook) rushed at 
the mate with a hammer, and in guarding the blow the rifle 
was accidentally discharged and the men immediately went 
below. The boatswain reported that Cha See Vee was 
shot, and thatthe men had quieted down. We had the 
wounded man brought aft, ‘and found that the bullet had 
passed through the left biceps; then through the cheek, 
lodging on the cheek bone. After his wounds were 
dressed he returned to the forecastle at his own request. 
The leaders of this mutinous conduct were Yue Foh Chae, 
carpenter, Cha See Hung, A.B., Chu Ah Lay, A.B., and 
Cha See Vee, A.B. ] 

On resumming in the afternoon, 

Mow Chan Loong was placed in the box. He 
deponed--I was known on the Nemo as boatswain. 
I shipped at Shanghai on the rath of April. There 
were sixteen of a Chinese crew shipped at Shang- 
hai. I remember the evening of the 31st May. 
The ship was at anchor near the land. The 
weather was not good; there was some wind but 
not very strong. Orders were given to let go a 
second anchor. The mate ordered me to call up 
the crew. I know the man Tso Heen Wai; he was 
stationed aft of the.windlass. The mate was 
standing on the port side near the cat-head. Tso 
Heen Wai was engaged in letting out the chain. 
The mate ordered Yo San Sung to haul in a 
small chain; the order was given in English, and 
I repeated it to the sailor. I was standing aft 
of the mate. Yo San Sung stooped to get hold 
of the chain, when the mate caught hold of his 
head and knocked it against the cat-head (witness 
here indicated on the plan shown him). Yo San 
Sung put his handkerchief to the face and found 
he was bleeding, after which the crew consulted and 
concluded that they had better stop work. If such 
treatment were conducted in the future they might 
getkilled. They did not speak to the mate, but 
consulted among themselves. We talked round 
about the windlass. The mate went aft, fetched 
avifle and fired one shot. After the shot was 
fired all the crew except me went down below, and 
remained below for I think over a quarter of an 


six minutes, after which I went below also. I came 
up with them afterwards. The crew wanted to go 
aft and see Mr. Snow, and we went to the vicinity 
of the main mast. The master was standing at 
the break of the poop on the port side, and pre- 
vented our seeing Mr. Snow. I was spokesman of 
the crew. The captain said, ‘“ what do you come 
here for? If you have any business come and talk 
to me, and not to Mr. Snow, for lam master of 
the ship.” We only went once aft to see Mr. Snow 
that evening. I did not see the mate at the time I 
was talking to the master, but soon after Isawhim. 
At first the mate had nothing in lis hands; but 
afterwards the master made a motion with his 
hand and the mate went down and brought back 
a rifle. When the crew saw the mate with a rifle 
they walked forward rapidly to get below. I did 
not go below; I was standing on the starboard 
side of the galley. I heard the shot fired. ‘There 
were then, including myself, four Chinamen on deck. 
There were Chow Ah Ley, the carpenter, Tso 
Heen Wai, and myself. I could not see the 
mate from where I was. When we went aft 
we had no weapons in our hands. 


Cross-examined—The second anchor was hang- 
ing at the cat-head. I speak a little English. 
The carpenter also speaks a little English. Before 
the shooting I spoke to Mr. Snow about the ill- 
treatment, and was treated much worse. Mr. 
Snow saw the shooting himself, and there was no 
necessity for telling him about it. Iremember what 
I said at the last examination. There were alto- 
gether three shots fired. The first was a blank 
shot, which I saw fired, but the other two I did vot 
see, though I heard them. As soon as the first 
shot was fired the crew went down immediately 
except me. When the first shot was fired Mr. 
Snow was about fifteen feet from the mate, and 
he at once walked up and took hold of the barrel 
of the rifle. 

This closed the case for the prosecution. 

For the defence, 

Felice Frederick Carozzi was called and de- 
poned—I was in Court when the official log 
was read this morning. I think this entry 
was made next day. I made a rough entry 
the same evening. I read the entries to 
the European sailors next day, and to the 
Chinese three or four days afterwards, but as 
they said nothing, not even a grunt, I made no 
comment. No one questioned the entry, and 
the European sailors said it was correct. I have 
known the accused for eight years. He has been 
in charge of Chinese crews before, I think, for 
fifleen years. He has always been a good man, 
especially in the China Merchant’s service. I was 
standing right forward—right in the eyes. All was 
teady and [ gave the order to let go. I expected 
to hear the rattle of the chain, and not hearing 
it T turned round and saw the mate drag the 
man off the chain. If he had remained there 
and the anchor been let go it would probably 
have broken him up. The man he had hold 
of we called the ‘Tailor on board. We were 
only a cable’s length from the rock. I turned to 
watch the chain as it ran out. I heard another 
scuffle, and saw Cha See Vee strike the mate on 
the back or neck with a chain hook. I think the 
mate had just at that moment let go. ‘The other 
men around appeared to be turning up their 
sleeves lorush on Irim and were singing out “Tah,” 
which means fight. That is the chain hook now 
shown me. Cha See Vee beat the mate with it. 
The mate was facing forward. I came down to the 
mate’s assistance, but he ran aft and returned with 
arifle. We were then paying out chain, and I 
took no notice of what transpired for the next ten 
or fifteen minutes. The men knocked off work as 
soon as ‘T'so Heen Wai struck him, and some went 
below. They were going below as the mate came 
forward and fired in the air. I myself prevented 
the boatswain from going below. We werd after- 
wards occupied for half an hour in paying out both 
the port and starboard cables. When we finished 
I allowed the boatswain to go below. We had fif- 
teen fathoms of heavy chain to pay out. Mr. Snow, 
Glan, the accused, and I went aft and got supper, 
aud quite an hour afterwards I went forward to the 
hatch, and called the boatswain, but he refused to 
come up. The carpenter and some others were 
singing out foulterms. I told all hands to come ou 
deck, Ihad more work at the port chain, but they 
refused. They said they wanted to go to Shang- 
hai, and would not work any more. I said they 
must keep their anchor watch, and they refused. 
L told them in pidgin that if the mate had not 
acted properly they could complain to the Consul 
at the first port, but meantime they must work. I 
said they must not go aft or go to the galley, 
There was no word of Mr. Snow then, I went a 
second time and told them to keep their watch 
and not be stupid. I returned to the poop when 
the whole crowd came running aft with weapons 
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in their hands. They had chain hooks, clubs, 
and an axe. The carpenter had a knife or a 
chisel, and one of the European sailors cautioned 
me, I told them to go forward or they would get 
hurt. I meant by that that if they came up on the 
poop I should put them off by force. They shout- 
ed “ must fight,” Chu Ah Ley and the carpenter 
being worst. ‘They started to come on the poop. I 
sang out to the mate to bring upa rifle. I had 
picked up a small otter club when I saw them 
come aft, a club about a foot long. When the 
mate appeared with the gun they went forward 
and below. The mate went below with his tifle 
without firing a shot. I went forward to the hatch, 
and the mate followed me as far I think asthe gal- 
ley. I returned to the poop and they went below. 
A few minutes afterwards these men came aft 
again. ‘This time they had picked up short hatch 
bars, and a pump brake. The articles shown me 
are among those they had, a crow bar, a hammer. 
The hatches had been opened to get up the anchor 
that we had let go; they would not be battened 
down and the bars would be lying about. They 
came as far asthe poop, and I sang out again, 
“ Hallinan, bring up your rifle.” As I sang out 
they started to come on the poop. Chu Ah Ley 
came up on the poop and I struck him with my 
fist. By that time I looked round and saw Mr. 
Hallinan on deck and a few of them then went 
forward, the bulk of them remaining there. I 
told them to go forward or I would serve them in 
the same way that [had served Chu Ah Ley. The 
carpenter said, “I no fear you, I can fight.” After 
telling them several times to go forward and they 
still refusing, the carpenter all the while giving me 
insolence, I jumped down and struck him. I struck 
him on the head because I saw he had a knife or 
a chisel, and one of the European sailors cautioned 
me to look out as he had something in his pocket. 
I think it was Green who cautioned me. I then 
started for the others, who went forward as far as the 
scuttle hatch, some of them dropping their wea- 
pons. At the hatch they made a stand. I think 
there were four men, two between the scuttle and 
the windlass on the port side and two on the 
starboard side. I was talking to some of them 
with my back to Tso Ween Wai when I 
heard the shot, and turning round saw him 
drop, then pick himself up and go below. 
The boatswain then reported a man wounded 
below, and after some trouble we got him up 
and treated him aft. The rifle is a Winchester 
rifle with a very easy pull—I do not know whether 
it is a hair-trigger. Hallinan is an American. He 
is on the articles as mate. 


Cross-examined—The entry was made the next 
day. It is my own composition. I made it when 
the events were fresh in my memory. I guess | 
had a better recollection of what took place then 
than IT have now. I was very cool, ridiculously so 
in the circumstances. Cooler than I am now. 
The mate seemed to be cool. I did not see the 
mate at the moment of firing the rifle. He was 
excited afterwards, but I cannot say whether he 
was cool at the time of the shot. I repeat that 
the entry in the log is my own composition. The 
mate told me that the man rushed at him witha 
hammer, and I composed the entry. I do not 
know of my own knowledge that the man did so, 
but I had no reason to doubt it. I was between 
one and two feet from the forecastle - hatch 
when the shot was fired, close to it on the 
starboard side. The carpenter was down delow. 
He was aft alongside the boat when I struck 
him with the clubs. I> struck him twice. He 
was half facing me, having turned to go away. 
I do not know whether Tso Heen Wai had hold 
of the cable; he had the chain hook in his hand. 
I think that when he struck the mate the anchor 
had gotie. . Before the occurrence of the 31st May 
the carpenter threatened me with an axe, and two 
days after Mr. Snow remonstrated with me for 
striking him when I had not struck him. [told 
him to mind his own business. I may have told 
him to go to hell; we used much harder terms 
than that both of us. (Witness then indicated on 
the plan the relative positions of the persons on 
deck at the time of the shooting.) 

Henry James Snow deponed—I was on board 
the Nemo on the 31st May last. Iam owner of the 
vessel. In the first place my attention was at- 
tracted by the mate coming aft for a rifle saying 
that he had been struck on the back by one of 
the crew. When he brought the rifle forward I 
told him not to make a fool of himself, that I did 
not want any shooting on board. This was on 
deck. Iwas forward when he came up with the 
rifle. I caught hold of the barrel and a mo- 
ment or two after the shot was fired in the 
air. The majority of the crew were already 
below, having refused duty I believe. ‘The Chinese 
were below, and the anchor was let go and the 
chain paid out by the Europeans. There were 
squalls off the land. The ship was in a slightly 


dangerous position. Had there been much delay 
she would have gone against the rocks. What 
was done had to be done comparatively promptly. 
About an hour or an hour and a half after I heard 
a dispute, and soon the captain called down to the 
mate to bring his gun. I ran on deck and saw the 
captain standing at the break of the poop; there 
were some Chinese, including the carpenter, near 
him, say three or four yards away on the main 
deck, and [ think there were three others near the 
main hatch, The European sailors were standing 
close to their own companion-way near the main 
mast. The captain was telling the Chinese to go 
below and they were refusing. [ told the carpenter, 
“Captain speakee more better go below.” He 
replied, ‘all right, sir,”? and then with the other 
Chinese went forward to go below. I walked aft 
to go down to the cabin, and as I turned round to 
enter it [ looked forward and saw the captain run- 
ning after the carpenter and striking him on the 
head with a small club. The whole crowd then dis- 
appeared behind the galley, and soon after I heard 
a shot fired and heard some one call out. I went 
forward and heard a hubbub going on down below. 
I said to the mate, ‘ Well, you have done it now. 
You have shot one of the men.’ He replied 
“Well, if Ihave I must stand the consequences.” 
or words to that effect. I had the injured man 
brought on deck and dressed his wounds. I 
did not hear any threats. I saw the carpenter 
leaning against a boat with nothing in his hands. 
They went forward, and in, say a minute, I heard 
the shot. I did not see that the carpenter gave 
the captain any provocation for his striking him on 
the head. When I went forward I saw that one 
of the Chinese had been struck on the mouth. I 
went forward on the port side. I saw the captain 
and the mate on the port side of the scuttle, 
and think there was also one Chinese sailor 
on deck. No one spoke to me and told me a 
man was shot, but I had heard the report and 
some one below was calling out that a man was 
shot. None of the Chinese crew told me: directly 
that they had gone aft to complain to me, | 
was moving about the deck at all times. In- 
directly I heard that they wanted to come aft to 
see me. I think Glahn told me they wanted to 
see me about something or other that the captain 
had done. I have been fitteen years engaged in 
otter and seal hunting. Previous to this I had 
always had Japanese crews. I have been my own 
master sometimes. It is hard work on board at 
times. I would not expect an angelic crew. In 
the matter of obedience, the Chinese that I had 
last voyage would compare favourably with Japa- 
nese for that qualify, not so well for alertness, but 
good for readiness and compliance with my wishes. 
There were a great many cases on board in which 
the crew were more or less struck. In very many 
cases I did not think the crew deserved the punish- 
ment they got. When the first shot was fired the 
majority of the crew were below. Those on deck 
were not, so far as I saw, threatening the mate. I 
certainly saw a blank shot being fired. From that 
time [I think about an hour and a half elapsed 
before the shot was fired that hit the man. None 
of the men who were standing near the captain 
had anything in their hands so far as I could see. 
It was as light as it is at present, bright day light. 
When the carpenter was struck by the master, he 
was just abreast of the galley, going forward. 

Walter Belville deponed—I was on board the 
Nemo on the 31st May. We were going to let go 
the second anchor. I was forward close by the 
anchor. ‘The mate tolda man to get out of the way, 
but he did not. The man did not get out of the 
way, so the mate dragged him off and boxed his 
ears. If the mate had allowed him to remain there 
he would got his leg broken or been taken through 
the hawse-pipe. ‘The crew then struck work and 
went below. I cannot say how long the mate re- 
mained forward. The next thing I knew was 
the crew coming aft. I went aft and returned for- 
ward. I saw the mate fire a shot in the air, 
I suppose to frighten them from mutinizing. I 
I saw the crew come aft, all of them. I saw one 
man with a hatch bar and another with afpump 
brake. The captain was on the poop at the time; 
he jumped down and drove them forward himself. 
The mate followed him. I stayed aft and heard 
the shot. I heard the captain say to Mr. Halli- 
nan “bring your gun.” 

Cross-examined—I saw the mate go forward 
with the rifle. He was excited and trembling. I 
do not know what he was afraid of. He isan 
excitable man. [ cannot tell how long we had 
been at anchor when these things occurred, We 
had not made things snug till we had let go the 
second anchor. The chain locker was below the 
forecastle. I do not recollect whether the hatches 
were battened down. They had been opened 
during the day. They were battened down at 
night whether we were at anchor or at sea. They 
were usually battened down at six o'clock. I 


think the shooting took place before six o'clock. I 
was not called on to assist in quelling the mutiny. 

Adjourned for a recess of half an hour. 

On resuming, 

William Green was called and deponed—When 
we went to let go the second anchor I was forward 
on the starboard side of the vessel. The mate 
was just about to let go when he saw a man foul 
of the chain and he pulled him out of the way. 
I thought the mate’s action was proper and neces- 
sary. The man was in danger. The mate then 
stooped down to let go the anchor, and while so 
engaged another Chinaman struck the mate on 
the back with a chain hook. The mate let the 
anchor go and then went aft and brought a rifle. 
The best part of the Chinese knocked off work and 
went below. I did not seethe mate fire a shot, but 
saw him directly after. We Europeans had to slack 
off the chain. The ship was dragging her anchor 
and in a dangerous position at the time. She was 
near the shore. After we had slackened away the 
chain we went aft. I afterwards saw the crew 
come aft with a pump brake and a hatch bar, I 
was drawn on deck by the tramping of feet, and 
the voice of the carpenter telling the captain he 
wanted to fight him. I heard the captain call out 
to the mate to fetch up his gun again. He did so, 
and the crew then went forward, the captain fol- 
lowing them. The carpenter had his hand in his 
pocket when I saw him as if he was going to make 
a dart at the captain. The tailor and a young 
quarter master had tHe hatch bar and pump 
brake. The captain jumped down and picked 
up a small club with which he hit the carpenter. 
The captain sang out to us to go below, as he did 
not need our assistance in driving the crew for- 
ward. We went below, and I saw no more till I 
saw them fetching the wounded man aft. 


Cross-examined—Our cabin is in the fore part 
of the poop—entered by a companion way on the 
poop. The man who was pulled out of the way 
by the mate was on the port side. He was foul of 
the anchor. The chain was ranged to run out 
easily, and as far as I could make out he was 
standing on it. I did not see him pass from star- 
board to port. I did not see him before the mate 
dragged him off. {saw him standing at the fore 
part of the woundlass. 

What do you mean by saying he was standing 
with both feet on the chain?—-No answer. =" 

Re-examined—I saw the chain before the man 
was on it. Where he was standing I had pre- 
viously seen the chain all ranged ready for letting 
go. 

Edward Marshall deponed—We were letting 
go the second anchor and the mate told one 
of the Chinese sailors to get out of the way 
of the chain. I was standing on the starboard 
side close to the windlass. The man did not 
get out of the way, and the mate caught 
hold of him by the shoulder and dragged him 
off, when another Chinese struck him on the back 
with achain hook. The mate went aft and brought 
the gun forward. He held the gun at his hip and 
fired among the crowd, the muzzle of the gun 
pointing upwards. ‘The Chinese then knocked off 
and went below. I was on the poop when the 
Chinese crew came aft. As they came one picked 
up a hatch bar and another a pump brake. The 
captain drove the men forward, and as he did 
so told the mate to bring a gun. I heard the 
report of the gun but did not go forward the se- 
cond time. 

Cross-examined—I saw the man in the way of 
the chain at the port side of the windlass. ‘The 
chain was not in coils, but ranged ready to go out. 
The mate was standing near the ring stopper. 
The man’s head did not touch the cat-head. It 
was not the cat-head’s fault. The man who picked 
up the hatch bar from the main hatch was a quar- 
termaster whom I have seen here to-day. When I 
was present no one that I saw had hold of the 
chain, I believe somebody had hold of the 
chain; I do not know who it was. The only per- 
son between the mate and the hawse-pipe was the 
man who was in the way of thechain, It was 
not the man who was afterwards shot. Iam sure 
of that. I was on the break of the poop when the 
second shot was fired. The crew were shouting 
and talking loud. They were talking louder than 
usual. 

Christian Frederick Glahn deponed—I remem- 
ber the disturbance that occurred on the 31st May. 
I did not know anything till Mr. Hallinan. came 
down and took away the rifle, asking me to go up 
on deck. He said there was going to be trouble, 
He fired the shot, which went over the fore boom. 
After firing he brought the gun back to the cabin. 
I think about two hours after he again called me 
to goon deck. I went up withhim. The three Euro- 
poe sailors were on the poop each with an axe in 

lis hand, The captain hada club. The mate with 
the gun in his hand stood close to the rail on the 
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Mr. Snow told the men to go forward, 
‘The captain struck one of them 
on the head with aclub. There were only three 
or four Chinese on deck at once. The carpenter 
was going forwatd when the captain struck him, 
The captain went forward before the mate and me, 
following the crew. ‘The mate walked along with 
me. When the shot was fired the mate was the 
only person I could see. The man was 8 feet 
away from the mate, and the latter had plenty of 
room to aim if he wanted to. 

In your opinion was the firing of the gun in- 
tentional ? Pa 

The Judge pointed out that that was a point 
for the jury. The jury must say whether it was 
intentional. 

Examination continued—The gun has a hair 
trigger; it is aWinchester, and if you set it hard on 
the deck it would go off if the trigger were set. 

Cross-examined—The mate held it by his side 
with his hand near the trigger guard. I was 
standing near the boat, just in such a position that 
I could not see clear of the corner of the cook-house 
and the foremast. 

By the Court—I could not see the master; saw 
no one but mate, The master was not on the port 
side ; if he had been I should have seen him. 


Cross-examination—My sky light was open and 
I heard no disturbance before the shooting. 


Henry Yeomans deponed—I know the accused, 
and have known him for seven or eight years 
I have seen him at Tientsin and Shanghai. 
As far I know, there was nothing against his 
character. I was attached to the British Consulate 
and was manager of the Tientsin Club, and had 
opportunities of hearing anything that might have 
been said. I heard nothing against him. On the 
1st of September the boatswain and two others 
came to my house and asked if the mate of the 
schooner lived there. I said no, and told them 
they might find him at Mr. Glahn’s place. I 
went there with them and on the way they told 
me that they wanted to see the mate and get him 
to send,a doctor off to extract the bullet. If he 
would do that, they said, “this pidgin makee 
finish.”?” The mate was not at Glahn’s nor at No. 
5, and I told Belville if he saw the mate to tell him 
to send off a doctor. , 


« Re-examined—I knew the boatswain in Shang- 
hai. : 

This concluded the evidence. ; 

Mr. Scidmore, addressing the jury, said the case 
could be boiled down to (wo or three points. There 
was an undoubted conflict of testimony, the evi- 
dence for the defence and that for the prosecution 
being directly contradictory in| many very im- 
portant particulars. It rested with the jury to say 
whom they would believe. The Chinese witnesses 
stated without exception that they were not, during 
this disturbance armed at any time, and that no 
one struck a blow. ‘This was directly contradict- 
ed by the testimony of the defence. ‘he evidence 
of Captain Carozzi, which he thought was entitled 
to a great deal of weight—for the reason that he 
seemed to have been very frank, indeed too frank, 
as he had admitted a great many things that were 
liable to militate against his own interests—stated 
that when the mate pulled the man out of the way 
of the chain and threw him down, Cha See Vee 
struck him on the bacle with a chain hook. Cha 
See Vee was the cousin of the man who had been 
so dragged off the chain, and it was natural that 
ties of relationship should have something to do 
with his action. That Cha See Vee did strike a 
blow was shown by the statement of the mate to 
Mr. Snow when he went below to get the gun— 
namely, that he had been struck by one of 
the crew. It was hardly probable that in the 
few moments before he reached the cabin, Halli- 
nan could make up such a statement, when practi- 
cally there was no reason for his saying anything 
of the kind to Mr. Snow. The evidence of the 
latter directly contradicted in a very important 
particular the testimony of the Chinese, They all 
said they went to cornple il to Mr. Snow as to their 
treatment, but they could not see him, because 
they were prevented by the captain, whereas Mr. 
Snow himself said he went to the poop, spoke to 
the carpenter, who replied “all right, sir,” and the 
crew then went forward. The carpenter said most 
positively that he did not see Mr. Snow. Others 
of the Chinese’ crew had said that the hatch 
was battened down and covered with canvas, but 
it appeared from the evidence for the defence 
that it had been absolutely necessary to open 
the hatch in order to get out the second anchor; 
that it| was opened and the hatch bars lying 
round loose. Another feature worthy of remark 
was the statement made by Hallinan after the 
shooting, when he said that if he had shot the man 
he must take the consequences. If he had intended 
to shoot the man his most natural reply to Mr. 


port side. 
and they went. 


Snow’s remark would have been—“ It serves him 
right,” or I don’t care if have,” or something of 
that kind. They heard in support of this the evi- 
dence of Mr. Glahn, who described the way in 
which Hallinan held the gun, and stated that it: 
had a delicate hair trigger, and a mere jar on the 
deck would be sufficient to discharge it, and that 
Hallinan was far enough away from the man to take 
careful aim if he wished to hit him. The Chinese 
crew, however, said he took deliberate aim, and the 
carpenter stated that he fired two shots. The es- 
sence of this case was the intent. He thought the 
evidence for the defence disproved effectually of 
any intention whatever on the part of Hallinan to 
commit bodily injury. The necessity for any 
such extreme measure had passed ; for the mutiny 
had ceased and the captain was driving the men 
below. ‘The evidetice pointed to the fact that the 
accused had no intention to commit the crime 


_| charged against him. If, however, the jury thought 


the evidence for the detence was not strong enough 
to sustain that position he would fall back on the 
ground that the evidence raised a reasonable doubt 
as to the intention of the accused, and he was en- 
titled to the benefit of the doubt. Mr. Scidmore, in 
conclusion, quoted from Greenleaf on Evidence, vol. 
3 section 61, to show the value as evidence of state- 
ments made by the accused at the time, and urged 
on the jury the necessity of considering carefully 
Mr. Snow’s evidence as to the statements made 
by the accused after the shooting, the use of the 
one word “if,” and the position of the gun when 
he had it in his hands. 

Mr. Litchfield’ contended that the evidence of 
the Chinese witnesses was clear on the chief points, 
and if they placed credence in it—and it had not 
been shaken in cross-examination—he thought they 
would find that the man who was afterwards shot 
was standing at the chain cable forward of the 
mate. The witness Marshall said a man was 
standing there; and Cha See -Vee said he 
was that man. If it was him, then it was im- 
possible for him to strike the mate as he was 
said to have done. He was in front of the 
mate, and if he tried to use the chain hook he 
must have let go his hold of the chain and awa 
would go the anchor. The Europeans called had 
not been able to specify with any distinctness the 
positions of the men, but the story of the Chinese 
was plain. The Chinese also were agreed in say- 
ing that they went aft to speak to Mr. Snow, 
unarmed without noise and without any threaten. 
ing demeanour towards their officers or any body 
else, and in this they were corroborated by Mr. 
Snow, who said that he came on deck just 
before the catastrophe occurted and saw that all 
the Chinese were unarmed. If they had had any 
of the implements mentioned, Mr. Snow, a keen 
sportsman of fifteen years experience, would 
have seen them. Mr. Snow’s evidence was also 
conclusive on the point whether there was any 
necessity to bring a Winchester repeater on deck 
atall. Of course if there was a serious mutiny 
the master of the ship had the right to repel force 
by force and threats by force, but the jury must 
satisfy themselves that a reasonable man would 
have cause to fear that there was danger of per- 
sonal violence to those in charge of the ship. The 
jury had the further consideration to bear in mind 
—whether after the Chinese had retreated there 
was any further necessity for the use of the Win- 
chester. The Chinese said they went forward as 
soon as they saw the mate with the rifle, and Mr. 
Snow, though he differed from the carpenter in 
one respect, to a certain extent coroborated him. 
According to Mr. Snow, the crew turned tail and 
went forward, on which the brave master began 
to club them. They were getting out of the way of 
the captain or the Winchester when they were 
followed by the captain and the mate, and the 
catastrophe occurred. Mr. Litchfield then pointed 
out the discrepancy in the evidence as to the 
relative positions of the parties when the shooting 
took place. He thought the jury would have no 
doubt that the men were retreating, and such being 
the situation he submitted with all confidence that 
when a man chose to bring into action a danger- 
ous weapon and used it even in the way that 
Glabn described, with his hand on the trigger 
Segtiee he must be responsible for damage done 

y him with it unless in the first place he was 
justified in using it at all. The Chinamen, how- 
ever, said the action of the mate was deliberate. 
Counsel commented on the contradictory nature 
of the evidence as to the mate’s state at the time, 
and on the entry in the log, and in conclusion said 
the great question was: with what intention, or 
under what circumstances the shot was fired. 

The Judge, in summing up, informed the jury 
that if they should be of opinion that the intent 
had not been made out in any of the counts of the 
indictment it was optional for them to find another 
verdict, namely of unlawful wounding; that was 
a misdemeanour less than felony, for intent was 


felonious, but unlawful wounding was a_ misde-~ 
meanour. ‘Taking first the intent charge then, the . 
first question would be did the prisoner deliberately 
and wilfully fire the shot. If he did so they must 
assume that he intended to murder or at the least 
do the grievous bodily harm. With regard to the 
intent, they must take into consideration all the 
facts laid before them in evidence. Three of the 
Chinese witnesses said that the mate deliberately 
to pointed gun in the direction of Cha See Vee 
who said that seeing he was aimed at he put up 
his arm to shield himself. It would be for the jury 
to say whether that story satisfied them—to His 
Honour’s mind there seemed to be something in 
it. The only other witness who saw the shot fired 
was Glahn, who, however, when asked to show 
the positions of the parties placed the captain 
differently from the others, and it would be for 
the jury to consider whether, having made a mis- 
take in one matter, Mr. Glahn might not also be 
mistaken in another. It was immaterial whether 
the mate fired from the shoulder or from the hip, 
for the point was did he fire at the man. ‘The jury 
need not be ce:tain that he had any: deliberate 
purpose to kill the man; he might have been in a 
state of indifference or have done it out of bravado 
or to intimidate the Chinaman ; the point was was it 
done deliberately. If they should be satisfied that 
the gun was not discharged deliberately or of 
intent, then they had to say whether or not it was 
done lawfully or unlawfully, because they might 
acquit him of the intent but find him guilty of un- 
lawful wounding. If the jury thought the men 
came temperately to represent a grievance, 
without any show of violence, then there was 
no reason whatever for the captain to tell the 
mate to bring up his gun. The amount 
of force used must always be in proportion to 
the amount of violence. In keeping order on board 
ship men had no business to use any more violent 
means than was necessary to effect their purpose. 
If the men were mutinous and came aft in a vio- 
lent manner Capt. Carozzi had other means of 
quelling them than by calling the mate up with a° 
rifle, for he had seven or eight Europeans on 
board who could have assisted him. Did he 
ask them? No. On the contrary, he told them to 
go away. There was nothing in the conduct of the 
Chinese to justify the use of loaded weapons. The 
mate now had a loaded rifle and was responsible 
for what he did with it. If the jury found that 
there was no need for a luaded weapon at all 
then the mate’s position was wrong at the begin- 
ning, and if they found that he discharged it not 
from intent but carelessly, then they must find 
him guilty of unlawful wounding. As to the state- 
ment in the log that one of the men rushed at the 
mate with a hammer and that in guarding the 
blow the gun was accidentally discharged, it 
was quite evidently utterly untrue, for it was 
in evidence that the man was just about to 
enter the companion, and that the mate was six 
or seven feet away fromhim. The first point then 
for the jury was did the mate intend to kill this 
man or any other man, and by intent his Honour 
meant did he do an act the natural consequence 
of which would be reasonably and probably to 
kill, A loaded rifle fired within a few feet of an- 
other was to his mind certainly calculated to kill. 
If he fired with the intention of killing, frightening, 
or of bravado, if he did it deliberately, then they 
must. find him guilty of the first and second 
counts. If they thought it was less than that, then 
they could call it unlawful wounding unless they 
could call it pure accident, and he thought as to 
that there was no evidence whatever. 


The jury retired and after a few minutes’ ab- 
sence returned and through Mr. Welsh, foreman, 
returned a verdict of guilty of unlawful wounding. 

Mr. Scidmore intimated his intention to move 
for an arrest of judgment on the ground, first that, 
while accused was indicted on three counts for 
shooting Tso Heen Wai, the evidence pointed to 
an assault on Cha See Vee, and there had been 
no evidence that Tso Heen Wai and Cha See Vee 
were the same; second, this Court was a Court 
of limited jurisdiction, as offences committed more 
than 100 miles from Japan were not cognisable. 


__ The Judge said Mr. Scidmore was misinformed. 
The Order in Council of 1865 made the limit too 
miles, but that of 1871 extended it all over the 
high seas. : 

Mr. Scidmore said his third point was that, 
Hallinan not being a British subject, was not 
amenable to the jurisdiction of the Courts 

Mr. Litchfield said these objections came too 
late. They should have been taken before the 
prisoner was given in charge of the jury. 

The Judge said Mr. Scidmore was only now 
asking time to prepare his application. There 
would be a temand to Thursday week. 

The Court then rose. 
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to $117. Something passing in Oshw at $97};-in 
other sorts nothing moving. 
QUOTATIONS.—NEW WASTE. 


Pierced Cocoons—Good to Best..........06.$100 to115 | 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Best............. 145 to 150 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Good ...... +. 135 to 140 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Medium ....... » 125 to 130 
Noshi-ito—Oshiu, Good to Best . +. 130 to 140 
Noshi-ito~Shinshu, Best .. : » 110 to 120 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Good .. +. 100 to 105 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Medium... » goto 95 
Noshi-ito~Bushu, Good to Best .. . 130 to 140 


for America there has been a new departure, one 
buyer operating freely at the following rates; 
Gakosha $735, Nansinsha $720, Hasegawa $715, 
Metjusha $715, Hakusuru $710, Kaimeisha $710, 
Shiva-ume $705, Katrosha $700, Toeisha $700, 
Chuyosha 3700, Hiranosha $700. 

In Koshu souts a large parcel Kusanegisha, etc., 
has been settled at $685. 

Re-veels.—Large settlements herein ; some deal- 
ers, however, will not offer their stocks, believing 


METALS. 

No solid improvement to report in this market. 
In fact buyers have gone back on some of their 
previous offers, asserting that some holders are 
willing to meet them in price. Dealers generally 
seem aware that home values are much above 
quotations here, but say that their clients are un- 
able to pay the equivalent of home rates. 


PAR PICOL, 


eee 


Plat Bars, Qinch.........cssecseresesssereee $3.00 to 3,05 
cae duets rch area that prices will take another start upwards pre 
Round and square up to 2 inch 2.95 to 3.55 ices ‘ds pre- Ae ae 
Nailrod, Gintied haste 2.90 to 3.00 {sently. Among the recent purchases are Shinshu, Noa esioae ent Se hie gag 
Nailrod, small size .. 310 to 3.20 | Kogusha $690, Ichimurase $6823, Foshu, Kanra Noshi-ito—joshu, Ordinary ws... vs 800 82h 
aa lig, assorted .. a2. a ed $680, Five Girl $675, Takasaki $670, Miharu| {ibiso—Filature, Best selected + 115 to 120 
Galsidiced hes ccs es; mi nee $660, Bushu $650, $640, $635. There is now noth- Kibiso~Vilature, Seconds ....... 105 to 110 
Wire Nails, assorted ..... 4.30 to 5.10 fing offering: under $600, and that is of the com- een ved . Best . ” me ie 
Tin Plates, per hox ... §.00 to §.30 | tmonest quality. Kibiso—Shinshu’ Seconde., is to 60 
Pig Tron, NO. 3 ...csccssseeceees 1.50 to 1.55 Kakeda.—Some business at quotations during] Kibiso—Joshu, Good to Fair... 45to §0 
the last two days, and holders at last seem to have Kibico— Josh Middling to Common. 35 to 40 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Good ......... .csceeedes goto 45 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Medium to Low . 30to 35 


KEROSENE, 
Oil steady at last quotations. No fresh sales to 
advise. The interior markets reported buoyant, but 
middlemen are well stocked and have no need to 
make further investments here at present. 
QUOTATIONS. 


Chestet .sciisicsccteccsoses oe saestindein ide Nom. 

Comet te aeeees $1.95 to 2.00 
Devoe .... -Nom. 1.90 to 1.95 
Russian oo ssecsccrcesesseesnerceeee 1.879 to 1.92¢ 


SUGAR, 

The market has ruled very quiet since the 28th 
ultimo. There have only been three different 
grades of Sugar sold (White Refined 2,526 piculs) 
at the following prices :—596 piculs at $9.15 per pi- 
culs ; 250 piculs, at $8.60; 500 piculs, at $7.85 ; 
680 piculs, at $6.40 ; 430 piculs, at 590; and 100 


piculs, at $5.75 per picul. Pentama Sugar was 


was sold at $3.60 to $3.70 per picul for 1,270 
piculs, and only 500 piculs of Takao Brown went 


off at $4.67 per picul. The market has improved 


obtained their own price. 
Tiger $650, Black Flag $630. 


Oshu.— Nothing doing. About 100 piculs Hama- 
tsukt settled a week ago have been returned to the 


sellers, 


Hanks—No. 1$ ccs 
Hanks—No. 2 (Shinshu). 
Hanks—No. 2 (Joshu) 


Hanks—No. 24 {Shiasha)> xcs ccc 
Hanks—No, 2} (Joshu) vo... cceccseeees 


Hanks~No .24 to 3 ..... 


Hanks—No. 3 Vises sinteddsisieve deonte 


Hanks—No, 3) nce cscs 
Filatures—Extra 10/12 deniers . 
Filatures—Extra 13/15 deniers .. 
Filatures—No. 1, 10/13 deniers . 


Filatures—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers... 
Filatures—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 deniers.. 
Filatures—No. 2, 10/15 deniers ...... 


White Flag $700, Gold 


QUOTATIONS,—NEW SILK. 


eee ees 


traces essenesee$5Q0 £0 600 


Pee eeeees 


Nom. 


peer eee 


Kibiso—Neri, Good to Common . 
Mawata—Goud to Best ........508 se 


Export Table Waste Silkto 4th Oct., 1889 = 
Season 1889-90. 1888-89. 1887-88, 


sere 190 tO 210 


= Picuts, Picuts, Picucs, 
Waste Silk....... 3,218 3,903 2,221 
575 to 580] Pierced Cocoons ......... 856 10 , 3 
570 to 575 —_—-— oo - 
560 to 570 4,074 1,933 2,224 
550 to 555 Settlementsand Direct ) "ICUt®: PICULS, FICULS. 
540 to 545 Export from 1st ‘aly § 7,100 3»300 31900 
520 to 530] Stock, 4th October ...... 10,400 10,400 ~—-:11,300 
7s Available supplies todate 17,500 13,700 35,200 
730 to 740 : 
.. 730 to 740] Exchange has hardened still further, and rates 
. 700 to io are called strong as follow:—Lonpon, 4 m/s. 
680 to 6g0| Credits, 3/24; Documents 3/2}; 6 m/s. Credits, 
700 to 710] 3/283 Documents 3/2}; NewYork, 30 d/s. 
U.S.G., $762; 4 m/s. U.S.G., $773; Paris, 4 


for Formosa J'akao, which has advanced from to 
to 15 cents per picul according to quality. White 
Refined is dull at previous prices, and there is a 


Filatures—No. 2, 14/18 deniers ............000... 660 to 670 
Filatures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers .........0cc0000 640 to 650 
Re-reels—Extra ............ wwe Nom, ~ 


Estimated Silk Stock, 4th October, 1889 :— 


Waste, PICULS, 


large stock on offer. ern 
PER PICUL, . 
White Refined v.cscssssssccrssenscens $6.35 to 9.15 Boe ee ee No.1 .....444 690 to 700 Raw. ricuLs. 

Vanila wees seseseane 4-20 €0 4.40 e-reels—No, 3, 13/15, 14/16 deniers ......... 670 to 680 be eat Ons ocr o 

parasnioe aS Hs er Re-reels—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 deniers ......... 650 to 660 ances seats A #5 Nenu ae 

Namiida 3.00 to 3.20 Re-reels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers v....cs0000. 630 to 640| Re-reels ...... 1,214 | Kibiso .......... 6,135 

Cake ... 4-00 to 4.10 Re-reels—No. 2}, 14/18 deniers... 1. 620 to 625, Kakeda ...... 675 pane 135 

Brown ‘Takao 4.60 to 4.65 Re-reels—No. 3, 14/20 deniers .. +: 600 to 610 Toe doit ae Wares ze 

= Kakedas—Extra woe +» 700 i — pe ; ee 

Kakedas—No. 1 ae .. 670 to 680 Total piculs ...... 5,107 otal piculs ..,...10,400 

EXPORTS, Kakedas—No. 14 ... z bos to 660 
RAW SILK. Kakedas—No. 2 » 630 to 640 . TEA. : 7 

Our last issue was of the 27th ultimo, since} akedas—No. 24 ...... r+, 610 to 620] | Ne eevee ranaee ence cnr as jesus bas 
which date settlements in this market reach 1,450| Kaltedas—No. 3.0.00... cs ce ce eectetec ce conse Goo to 605 Ree haldece ot haw ele Tene ee cae on 
piculs, distributed thus :— Hanks 76 piculs, Fila-| Kakedas—No. 34 .. —- account of poorer assorlinen Settleinents lave 
tures 645 piculs, Re-reels 536 piculs, Kakedas 190| Kakedas—No. 4... sea ee been only 860 piculs, against 1 820 piculs for the cor- 
piculs, and Oshu 3 piculs. In addition to these] Oshu Sendai—No. 24) wc. ssccescesces.. Nom. - responding week in 1888 Following are the Tea 
setilements, Direct shipments of 49 bales have] HamatsukimNo. 1, 2 secssecccce... Nom = shinmente tant Japan since the 26th inst.:— Bri- 
been made, so that the total export business for! tiamatsuki—No. Ke ee . Nom - tish bark Dunstaffnage left Kobe on the rgth ult. 
= with 304,970 Ibs, for San Francisco. The steamer 


Sodaim—No. 2}... eee 


Export Raw Sille Tables to 4th Oct., 1889 :— Benlarig sailed from Kobe on the 22nd ultimo, 


with 260,742 Ibs. for New York and 53,611 Ibs. for 


seven days reaches 1,500 piculs, 
The City of Peking sailed on the 28th 


After our last report things quieted down toa 


considerable extent and the month of September 
left us with but little doing. On the and instant SAMO IANO Ne HHA RQ.. MABE ANS hs vada, 
however a new “flurry” was set going—this time] oben Beenie AGE Witty awitklh 31,711 Ibs. for New York, 38,990 Ibs. for 
from New York—and 600 piculs good Filatures ale tetettiecteerctsens S794 3715 31563 Chicago, 23,230 Ibs. for San Francisco and 175,591 
and Re reels were settled on that day ata con- MISE See ess ose” 199458 pac 4:2°3 I Ibs. for Canada, total 269,522 Ibs. from Kobe. 
siderable rise in price. Holders at once put up hr Bales 11,226 8,071 7,846 | The same steamer took from this port, 162,225 Ibs., 
quotation’ pers a although there is much PUBL ere Piculs 11,327 8,176 8,010 | divided as follows: 11,466 Ibs. for New York, 
ess doing at the time of writing, quotations must : : riches. meni drcanins 0, Ibs. for Chicago, 97,794 Ibs. for San Fran- 
be considered as more or less nominal. Some Pepe tae tiie 14,800 8,500 9,000 ee and 2,030 Ibs for Canada, The steamer 
dealers will not offer their silk at all: others ask|  Stoc , 4th Oct. Latif 5,100 11,350 11,700 | Glengyle sailed for Kobe on the ist instant, with 
outrageous prices, which they appear confident — —§ ——— — —— 118,270 Ibs. for New York, and 136,854 Ibs. for 
will sooner or later be obtained. These recent| Available suppliesto date 19,900 19,850 20,700 | Canada; total, 255,124 Ibs. 
purchases also appear to be chiefly speculative : PER PICUL, 
from all we can learn there is no reason to suppose . WASTE SILK. COMMON oi. .esssseerecretscssesrsteseestserene $t2 & under 
that the consuming markets are at all on alevel| A fair week’s trade in this branch, total Settle-| Good Common... we WZ tong 
with ours. : ments being 1,128 piculs divided thus :—Prerced| Medium ........... 15 to 16 
Cocoons 246 piculs, Noshi-ito 663 piculs, Ktbiso pod Medium .. 17 to 18 
219 piculs. No transaction for Export on Japa- hae ees oe Na 


Choice 
Choicest ....... 
Extra Choicest 


The good business of last month has attracted 
Nominal 


supplies from the interior, and arrivals for the 
week have been more than 2,000 piculs. The 
stock list shows an increase of 600 piculs in spite 
of the heavy buying on 2nd instant. 

There have been two shipping opportunities 
since we last wrote:—The American and English 
mails of 28th and 2gth ultimo. The City of Peking, 
had 587 bales for the New York wade, and the 
Verona carried 1,030 hales for Lyons, Marseilles, 
Milan, and Zurich. ‘These departures bring the 
present export figures to 11,327 piculs, against 
8,176 last year and 8,010 at sante date in 1887. 

Hanks.—Very small business, prices are about 
$20 dearer in sympathy with other sorts, but there 
is next to nothing doing. A parcel Shimare was 
taken into godown at $575, and a rumour is cur- 
rent that $625 has been paid for a line of Shiban, 
but this latter statement is hard to believe without 
confirmation, 

Filatuves.—The trade for fine sizes has gone on | $80 for Foshu, according to assortment. 
and prices are pushed up $10 or so. In full size! K1biso.—Small doings in Filature at from $110 


nese account, 

The Market has been pretty active in Cocoons 
and Nosh#, other sorts being more or less neglected. 
Arrivals are heavy and the stock is now consider- 
ably above 100,000 piculs. Prices are nominally 
higher in sympathy with the Raw Market, but ship- 
pers do not take hold freely at the higher limit. 

The shipments of the week were 317 bales 
various Waste and Cocoons per Verona for Europe, 
and some parcels Pierced Cocoons for New York 
per Glengale vid Suez. Vhe departures make the 
present Euport 4,074 piculs, against 1,913 piculs 
last year and 2,224 at same date in 1887. 

Prerced Cocoons.—The balance of the stock on 
hand is being slowly absorbed by the regular 
buyers of this class for America and France. 

Nosht-tto.—Considerable sales at $140 for Oshu, 
$136 for Hachio71, $110 for Shinshu, $83, $82}, and 


EXCHANGE. 


Exchange has hardened still further, and rates 
are strong as follow :— 


Sterling—Bank Bills on demand ..,......00.0. 
Sterling—Bank 4 months’ sight .. 
Sterling— Private 4 months’ sight .. 
Sterling—Private 6 months’ sight .. 
On Paris—Bank: sight............000c0008 
On Paris—Private 6 months’ sight 
On Hongkong—Bank sight ............ 
On Hongkong—Private 10 days’ sight 
On Shanghai—Bank sight............c:0c0ccccue 
On Shanghai—Private 10 days’ sight... 

On New York—Bank Bills on demand 
On New York Private 30 days’ sight .... 
On San Francisco—Bank Hills on demand. 75, 
On San Francisco—Private 30 days’ sight... 76: 
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TKINSON'S 
ENGLISH PERFUMERY, 


surpasses all others for iis naturalfragrance. 9 


ESSENCE OF WHITE ROSE 


— = 


PRANGIPANNE | YLANG YLANG | 
STEPHANOTIS OPOPANAX 

and other well-known Perfumes are un- 
equalled for thetes delighizal and lasting 


Of all Dealers, and of the Manufacturers, 
J. & E. ATKINSON, 
24, Old Bond Street, London. 


* Trade Mark—A “White Rose"onaGolden 
. Lyre,” with Address in full. d 


S2ins. 


Tannery th, 1889. 
KEATING’S BONBONS OR WORM TABLETS. 


A PURELY VEGETABLE SWEETMEAT both in appear- 
ance and taste, furnishing a most agreeable method of ad- 
ministering the only certainly remedy for INTESTINAL or 
THREAD WORMS, It isa perfectly safe and mild preparation, 
and is especially adapted for Children. Sold in Bottles by all 
Chemists. qjins, 


THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES. 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


IDERSONS suffering from weak or debilitated 

constitutions will discover that by the use 
of this wonderful medicine there is ‘“‘ Health 
for all.” The blood is the fountain of life, and its 
purity can be maintained by the use of these Pills. 


Sin Samvet Baxgr, in his work entitled ‘The Nile Tribu- 
taries in Abyssinia,” says—‘‘ I ordered the dragoman Mahomet 
to inform the Fakir that [was a Doctor, and I had the best 
medicines atthe service of the sick, with advice gratis. In I 
short time I had many applicants, to whom I served outa 
quantity of Holloway’s Pills. These are most useful toan ex- 
plorer, as, possessing unmistakable purgative properties, they 
create an undeniable effect upon the patient, which satisfies 
them of their value,” 


SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcerations 
of all kinds. It acts miraculously in healing ulcerations, curing 
skin diseases, aud in arresting and subduing all inflammations. 

Mr. J. T. Coorsr, in his account of his extraordinary travels 
in China, published in 1871, says—“'] had with me » quantity of 
Holloway’s Ointment. I gave some to the people, and nothing 
could exceed their gratitude ; and, in consequence, milk, fowls 
butter, and horse feed poured in upon us, until at last a tea- 
spoonful of Ointment was worth a fowl and any quantity of peas, 
and the demand became so 
the small remaining “stock. 

Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors the throughout 
World. May 1st, 1889. 


NOW READY, 
In 3 Parts, Demy 16mo, limp, 

A ROMANIZED JAPANESE READER 

consisting of JAPANESE ANECDOTES, Max- 
ms, &c., in easy Written Style, with an Enciisu 
TransxaTion and Norgs. By BASIL HALL 
CHAMBERLAIN, Professor of Japanese and 
Philology in the Imperial University of Japan; 


author of ‘“ A Hand-book of Colloquial Japa- 
nese,” &c., &c. 


Part I.—JapanzsE Text. 
Part II.—EncGLisH TRANSLATION. 
Part III.—NoreEs. 

PRICE, $2.50. 


The Hiogo News thus refers to the work :— 


We have to acknowledge the receipt of ‘‘A Romanized Japan 
nese Reader,” consisting of fapanese anecdotes, maxims, con- 
versations, &c., by Mr. B. H. Chamberlain, the author of the 
Grammar of the Japanese Language which was published a 
few months ago. The Reader is in three parts of convenient 
size, well bound, and the typography reflects much credit 
upon the Japan Mail office, where the work was printed. Part 
I. contains the Japanese text of the anecdotes, &c., Part 
Il. an English translation, and Part III. is devoted to copious 
notes intended to give information concerning the persons and 

laces mentioned in the Reader, to explain allusions, and 
in certain cases to bene out the literal meaning in a clearer 
mannerthan was possible inthe translation. Mr. Chamberlain 
is such an acknowledged authority upon everything connected 
with the Japanese language, and has always been so thoroughly 
painstaking and conscientious in the preparation of his various 
publications, that students may well accept with contidence his 
atest work, 


London: Trisner & Co. YokouamMa: KEtty 
&.Watsu, Limited. 
January 30th, 1889. 
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SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 


Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN HOUR. 


PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER. 


Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation, 


MACHINERY CONSTRUCTED FOR BOATS BUILT ABROAD. 


YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


_ Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition. 


And see that each Jur bears baron Liebig’s 
in Blue Ink across the Label. 


Company. 


Y 


' To be had of all Storekeepers and Dealers throughout Indis. 
Cookery Books Post Free on Application to the 


Signature 
AT 


CHEAPEST 


Y 


FINEST 


AND 
MEAT-FLAVOURING 
STOCK FOR SOUPS, 

MADE DISHES AND SAUGES. 


Invaluable for India as 
an Efficient Tonic in all 
cases of Weakness. 
Keeps good in the hottest 
Olimates, and for any 
length of time. 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co,, Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England. 


Sold wholesale by COCKING & Co., Yokohama. 


Cookery Books on Application to office of this paper. 


The Universal Remedy for Acidity of 


ch, 
Headache, Heartburn, Indigestion, Sour Eructations, 


Bilious Affections. 


Sol 


ASK FOR DIN 


NEFORD’S MAG 


>» 1 for Gout, Rheumatic 

“4 Gout and Gravel: the 
4 safest and most gentle 
Sites Medicine for Infants, 
~ Children, Delicate Fe- 
males, and the Sick- 
ness of Pregnancy. 


i, 
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NOW READY, 


Demy 16 mo., 40 pp., 


¢¢ (\UR KNOWLEDGE of CHOLERA, 
a Scientific Treatise, by Dr. VAN DER 
Heypgn, Physician to the General Hospital, &c. 
Chapters are devoted to the following Subjects : 
Tue Comma Bacitius. 
Tue PatTHotocy oF CHOLERA. 
MEans OF PREVENTION. 
RECEPTIVITY OF THE Bopy. 
PREVENTIVE INOCUEATION. 
ANNIHILATION OF BACTERIA. 
TREATMENT. 


To be obtained at the Office of the Fapan 
Mail, price Firty Cents. 


Yokohama, January 30th, 1889. 


“THE TOKYO MAIL.” 


THE ONLY FOREIGN NEWSPAPER PUBLISHED IN 
THE CAPITAL OF JAPAN. 


‘¢7°HE TOKYO MAIL” is a tri-weekly 
Journal published in Tokyo on Tugspay, 
Tuurspay, and Saturpay Mornines, price yer 
6 per Annum.: Subscriptions and Advertise- 
ments received at the KOBUNSHA, Dobashi, 
Tokyo ; and at 72, Main Street, Yokohama. 
January rst, 1889. . 


Printed and Published for the Proprietor at ¢2, Main Str 
Settlement, by James Ettacott Brats, of No. a Bae, 
-Yokohama.—Saturpay, Octoner §, 1889. / 
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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


Nonotice will be taken of anonymous correspondence. 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the ‘ JAPAN 
WEEKLY Malt,” must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer, not for publication, but asa 
guarantee of good faith. It isparticularly requested that 
all letters on business be addressed to the MANAGER, 
and Cheaues be made payableto same; and that literary 
contributions be addressed to the EpIToR. 


YoRoHAMA: SaTuRDAY, Oct. 12TH, 1889. 


BIRTH. 
On the roth instant, at No. 203. Bluff, the wife of 
KiLpoyce of a Daughter. 
DEATHS. 


On October roth, at No. 20, Settlement, PAUL RIEBECK, 
of Halle, aged 31. 

At No. 6, Tsukiji, Tokyo, on the 5th instant, ARTHUR 
eae AP, infant Son of Rev. W. J. White, aged, 11 
months. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Prince YAMASHrNA returned from Kyoto and 
Osaka by train on the 3rd inst. 


Count Yamacata spent the sth inst. in calling 
on his ministerial colleagues. 


A RAILWay accident occurred at Shinbashi on 
the 8th instant. No one was injured. 


Tue total deposits in the Post Office Savings 
Banks amount to ye 20,700,000. 


M. Botssonape will leave France early next 
month for Japan to take up his old appoint- 
ment. 


A MEETING of the Cabinet was held on the 4th 
inst. Counts Kuroda and Saigo were the only 
members absent. 


Tur Autumn Meeting of the Kiodo Keiba Kai- 
sha has been fixed for the gth and roth Novem- 
ber. There will be nine races each day. 


It is in contemplation to form a dock at Hako- 
date, the admirable nature of the anchorage 
there making it a frequent port of call for men- 
of-war. 


ApmiraL Viscount Enomoto, Minister of State 
for Education, will be present at the opening of 
the Yokohama Educational Society, which 
takes place on the 13th instant. 


Recutations will be issued shortly by the 
Naval Department fixing the various flags to be 


E. {arrived at Honolulu on the rgth ultimo. 


used by the navy. By these rules also the Im- 
perial flag has been determined. From and 
after the 3rd of next month, the birthday of the 
Emperor, these flags will be i in use. 


Sampies of new rice have been received from 
the province of Ugo, which are said be of much 
higher quality and in better condition than the 
grain from the same district last year. 


Tue investiture as Crown Prince of Prince 
Haru has, it is stated, been fixed to take place 
on the 3rd November, the birthday of His 
Imperial Majesty the Emperor. 


Tue Tokyo Gas Company, finding it necessary, 
in consequence of the increase of its business, 
to open a branch in Asakusa, is now in treaty 
for that purpose for the purchase of ground on 
which to erect premises. 


A GENERAL MEETING of the N ippon Railway 
Company will be held on the zoth inst. at the 
Kosei-kan, Kobiki-cho, Tokyo, when the report 
and accounts will be presented, and some altera- 
tions in the rules proposed. 


Work on the damaged portions of the Naka- 


izumi-Hamamatsu Section of the Tokaido Rail- 
way is being hurried on, and it is expected that 
the line will be opened right through before 
the expiry of another week. 


Tue Kongo Kan and Hiyet Kan, which started 
from Shinagawa on a foreign cruise in July last, 
They 
were to remain in that port for three weeks and 
afterwards to start for South America. 


An exhibition of fine art works extending over 
the whole Meiji period will be opened under 
the auspices of the Meiji Fine Art Society on the 
15th inst. in the Grand Stand of the Unjon 
Race Club at Ueno, which has been lent for the 
purpose. 


Count Yamacata, on his return from Europe, 
brought with him a German gentleman whom 
he had engaged abroad with the view of iin- 
proving the discipline of Japanese prisons, and 
it is in contemplation to build a school for pur- 
poses of instruction. 


Tue section of the Kansai Railway connecting 
the provinces of Iga and Ise has been opened 
by the completion of the Kabuto tunnel. Ope- 
rations on the latter undertaking were begun 
in January and, the work being hurried forward, 
the tunnel was finished on the 7th inst. 


Counts Ito and Okuma, Viscount Hijikata, 
Marquis Tokudaiji, Viscount Yoshii, Marquis 
Nabeshima, Viscount Kawase (Minister to Eng- 
land) Mr. Otori (Minister to China), and Mr. 
Hanabusa, visited the palace on the 4th inst., 
and dined with the Emperor. 


A Mr. Kopayasni Kosaku, of Nishinokubo, 
Shiba, Tokyo, has invented a‘weaving machine 
for which many orders have already been re- 
ceived from all quarters of the country. He 
will leave Tokyo shortly to fit up his invention 
in a handkerchief mill in Kyoto. 

Pgorce who wish to visit Tateyama, or other 
places in Boshu, can do the trip cheaply at the 
present time. Two vessels belonging to rival 
companies have by competition been compelled 
to lower their prices so considerably that the 
fares from Tokyo to Tateyama are now: first 
class 25 sen, third class 15 sen, with a prospect 
of further reduction. The names of the steamers 


are the Zs#-un Maru, and Tstkat Maru. To 
attract passengers the former vessel offers to 
each person a fenugui, while her opponent 
gives tea and cakes. 


Mr. Kix Yo-xun, who has been under the care 
of Dr. Takagi since his arrival in Tokyo, will 
return to Sapporo about the 25th inst.. We 
gather that Mr. Kim has not improved much, 
as he refuses on the ground of ill-health to write 
autographs for the numerous enquirers who 
besiege him. ; : 


THERE are at present engaged in the local ad, 
ministration of the prefecture of Kanagawa- 
one official of chokunin rank, six of sonnin 
rank, over 280 of ‘hannin rank, and three 
foreign employés, while the number on reserve 
is 30, and of yafos, or persons without official 
rank, over 290. 


Deposits of coal are reported to have been dis- 
covered in Tamagori, Kanagawa Prefecture, 
and steps are being taken to ascertain the quality 
of the find. Copper is also said to have been 
found at Yofumura, in the same prefecture, and 
prelimimary operations to work the ore have 
been begun. 


From the commencement of last spring the 
coining of nickel 5 sen pieces at the Imperial 
Mint has proceeded to the present time. The 
value of these coins turned out has been yen 
100,000. The daily out-turn is now yer 10,000, 
and when nickels to the value of se2 2,500,000 
have been made the coinage will cease for the 
present. 


Tuk discovery of an oil spring is reported from 
a place called Kawawa, Tsudamura, Tsutsuki- 
gori, Kanagawa Prefecture. The kerosene 
mingled with water ‘gushes forth from a bank 
on which digging operations were going on 
when it was discovered. Kawawa is already 
famed for its chrysanthemums, 


Tue Empress-Dowacer will leave the capital 
shortly on a visit to Gumma Prefecture, where 
her Majesty will engage in the time-honoured 
pastime of mushroom hunting (/ake-karz). A 
favourite resort of the edible referred to is the 
slopes of Kanayama, and thither the Empress 
will proceed shortly, travelling by train on the 
Ryomo Railway to Ashikaga. 


Tuere is not much alteration in the Import 
market, commodities generally being very quiet. 
Yarns, Cotton Piece-goods, and Woollens are 
in small demand, though prices have not been 
suffered to decline. The only change in the 
Metal market is a slightly improved enquiry for 
Bars. Wire Nails move. off slowly at almost 
unremunerative rates. Very little doing in 
Kerosene. A sale of 10,0c0 cases is reported, 
but the price has not transpired. There has 
been a little done in Sugar at late rates. The 
Silk trade has toned down considerably, and 
speculative purchases seem at an end for the 
time. Holders are strong at the moment, 
however, though prices appear too high to be 
maintained long in the face of small business 
and accumulating stocks. Much less has also 
been done in Waste Silk, holders attempting 
apparently to follow the lead of the Raw market. 
With large stocks and free arrivals an alteration 
in the attitude of holders must precede pur- 
chases on a large scale. There still continues 
to be something done in Tea, but several of the 
lower grades of leaf have been parted with for 
less money in order to effect sales. Exchange 
has undergone no quotable alteration, and 


closes steady. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


THE “NIPPON”? AND FOREIGN LAND OWNERSHIP. 


Distinctty characteristic of certain Japanese 
journals at present is intolerance of foreign 
Criticism. Probably this may be regarded as 
an outcome of the conservative reaction of the 
moment. Perhaps, also, it is in part due to the 
self-sufficiency of youthful Japanese who, like 
immature persons everywhere, despise all in- 
struction and resent all criticism. Whatever 
may be the cause of the AZppon’s mood, for 
example, we must be impolite enough to inform 
that journal that its treatment of the Fapan 
Marl is scarcely just. Having propounded to 
us certain questions as to the considerations 
that make foreigners desire the privilege of 
owning real estate in Japan, and the considera- 
tions, on the other side, that render Japanese 
averse to granting such a privilege, it greets our 
replies with the sneering remark that we are like 
the lady who undertook to direct her neighbour's 
domestic economy, and that if we want to hear 
why the Japanese do not wish to give aliens the 
privilege of owning real estate, we had better 
first try to feel as Japanese feel. Evidently 
discussion becothes perplexing with such an 
opponent. Nothing remains but to accept the 
logical issue of the Mppon's dicta and to con- 
clude that that Japanese being entirely unlike all 
Western peoples in their way of regarding 
things, any Western who attempts to com- 
prehend or arrive at a conclusion about any- 
thing Japanese, is a very silly, self-opiniated, 
and shallow person. We don’t suppose that the 
Nippon would agree to this proposition, and 
certainly, for our part, we cannot pretend to 
believe it. Yet, if the apparently simple problem 
of ownership of land by aliens in Japan may not 
be argued by foreigners without presumption, 
the inevitable conclusion is that Occidentals and 
Japanese can have nothing in common and must 
remain to the end of the chapter entirely distinct. 


COUNT YAMAGATA AND TREATY REVISION. 
Tue Toky6d press is almost unanimous in its 
opinion that the final decision as to the fate of 
Treaty Revision rests with Count Yamagata, 
The Fiji Shimpo hopes that the Count will be- 
fore everything try to reconcile the divided 
Cabinet, so that whatever policy is adopted may 
be carried out with unanimity and vigour. The 
Minister for Home Affairs has now an oppor- 
tunity of imitating the example of the late Mar- 
quis Kido, who, on his return from Europe in 
1873, spared no pains to restore harmony among 
his colleagues, then divided on the question of 
Korean policy. Though the Marquis did not 
succeed in his endeavour, everybody reading 
the note addressed by him to the Cabinet was 
struck by the sincerity and earnestness of its 
tone. The Vomrurt Shimbunand the Aatnicht 
Shimbun echo the impatience with which the 
public awaits Count Yamagata’s decision. Both 
journals imply that the Cabinet is not unanimous 
on the question of Revision, and both admitthat 
the casting vote rests with Count Yamagata. 
They hope that he will fully weigh the respon- 
sibility devolving on him before taking any 
final step in reference to a subject of such great 
importance. So far as we (fapan Alar!) are 
concerned, we regard ‘the issue with entire con- 
fidence. Treaty Revision is not the question 
that really divides the Cabinet. There are un- 
doubtedly differences of opinion with regard to 
the course that should be adopted in the event 
of certain contingencies. But those contingen- 
cies have not yet arisen, and until they do arise, 
or at least until their advent becomés much 
more imminent, there is no reason why they 
should cause a ministerial crisis. The real 
trouble at present is, in our opinion, party fric- 
tion. All persons who possess any weight in the 
Councils of the State are agreed that if Treaty 
Revision can be accomplished on Count Oku- 
ma’s lines, the result will be a matter for hearty 
national rejoicing. But even Treaty Revision 
has been thrust into the domain of party politics, 
and has thus become the means of causing a 
split quite independently of the real merits of 
the question. Some re-adjustment of parties 


seems to be inevitable if the Government is to 


Shimpo that the prime essential is to restore 
harmony among the members of the Cabinet, 
even though that desideratum can only be 
achieved at the expense of considerable change. 


ways. 
time, since it had either been inserted in the 
treaty as a purely empty formula, or else meant 


work efliciently and smoothly in any cause. We 
therefore fully endorse the idea of the Fz 


FRENCH INTERESTS IN CHINESE RAILWAYS. 


Wuen France and China made peace in 1885 
they concluded a treaty containing a very sin- 
gular stipulation that China should have re- 
course to French scientific and mechanical aid 


whenever she made up her mind to build rail- 
The article puzzled everybody at the 


that China pledged herself to buy railway ma- 
ierials and constructive skill in France at any 
cost, to the exclusion of all other countries. 
Receiving recently the news that the construc- 
tion of a great line had at length been decided 
upon by the Chinese, we recalled this treaty 
stipulation with some curiosity, and we now 
find the following in the Chinese Times:— 
‘The visit of H.E. the French Minister to Tien- 
isin revives interest in the commercial preten- 
sions of France, founded on the Treaty of 1885. 
Foreign diplomacy then took a new departure 
in China. France allowed the Chinese to per- 
ceive that she was to be bought not merely by 
commercial privileges, but by promise of ex- 
clusive dealing in certain articles; and the 
prospect of an easy negotiation thus held cut 
pleased the Chinese greatly, for the reason that 
they could always protect themselves by eva- 
sions when called on toimplement the contract. 
The seventh article in the Treaty requires that 
China shall call for French Engineers and 
French material when she undertakes the con- 
struction of railways, and though the article is 
qualified by a proviso which reduces its practi- 
cal effect to nothing, in which sense it was un- 
doubtedly understood by the Chinese negotia- 
tors, yet the article is in the Treaty, and the 
French may fairly contend that it must be in- 
tended to have some meaning or it would not 
have been allowed to figure in an important 
international covenant. So, now that railways 
are about to be proceeded with, the time is op- 
portune, and it is natural and reasonable that the 
French representative should call the attention 
of the Chinese to their Treaty engagements, 
interpreted by the French Government to mean 
that these works are to be entrusted to their na- 
tionals. . Failing to obtain satisfaction of his 
demands from the Tsung-li Yamén, M. Le- 
maire addresses himself to the seat of executive 
power, and presses his suit on the Viceroy Li.” 


A PREMATURE TruUBLICATION. 


We are compelled to refer again to a publica- 
tion of the Fapan Gazeffe’s. In its issue of 
Thursday evening ovr contemporary prints a 
précts of the proposed naturalization laws, in 
some cases giving professedly verbatim ex- 
tracts. These laws are now under considera- 
tion by the Government. Their compilation is 
not yet concluded, and no journal can be in'a 
position to do what the Fapan Gazeffe has 
undertaken to do. The fact is that our‘ocal 
contemporary has by some means or other pro- 
cured a copy of one among several drafts which 
were prepared independently, and that the draft 
it publishes is in many respects radically dif- 
ferent from the one now engaging official atten- 
tion. We therefore warn the foreign commu- 
nity against placing any manner of faith in the 
Gazette's précis, and at the same time we sug- 
gest to our contemporary that it is only mis- 
leading the public when it allows itself to be 
duped into printing as authentic a document 
which by no means embodies the views of 
Japanese responsible legislators. 


AN INTER-JOURNALISTIC LIBEL. 


Tue editor of the Hongkong Telegraph has 


obtained a verdict against the editor of the 
China Mati iva suit for libel. These gentle- 
men are old enemies. It has been the habit of 
the former to speak of the latter's journal as a 


‘fish wrapper,” and it has been the habit of the 
latter to treat these ebullitions with silent con- 
tempt, a habit from which, however, he some- 


times departed under circumstances of excep- 
tionally aggravating character. Some time ago, 


Mr. Fraser-Smith, editor of the TZelegraph, 
hired his services in the capacity of adviser to a 


company of Chinese merchants whose object was 


to establish a cornerin salt. Mr. Fraser-Smith, 

in compensation for counsel and assistance, 

agreed to receive twenty per cent. of the profits 

of the venture. What the nature of his duties 

was may be gathered from one transaction ; 

namely, the purchase, in conjunction with Mr. 

John Pitman, of two old gunboats which were 

to be employed, with the cGoperation of the 

Chinese Authorities, to prevent the smuggling 

of salt from Canton into Hongkong. Mr. 

Fraser-Smith’s employers had originally im- 

agined that they could bribe the officer (an 

Englishman) in command of the revenue station 

to prevent smuggling by sending out gunboats ; 

but being persuaded by Mr. Fraser-Smith that 
no such step was feasible, they adopted the 

expedient of buying gun-boats on their own 

account. Indeed, these Chinese monopolists 
entertained various delusions. One of them, 

according to his evidence in the Supreme Court, 

imagined that Mr. Fraser-Smith “ was a person 

invested with such high authority and .of such 

great influence that he could calmly go up to. 
Peking and hob-nob with the Emperor without 

ceremony, had a free and special entrée to the 

yamén of His Excellency the Viceroy of Canton 

as if it were a public hotel, was paid $1,000 per 
annum by the Governor of Hongkong for 
letting that official down easily in his paper, 

could induce the British Consul] at Canton to 
do anything he liked fora consideration, had 

been offered but had refused the Registrar- 
Generalship of this colony, and that the present 
incumbent of that position acted under his 

orders, was a full-fledged barrister who did not 
practise law because he could ‘squeeze’ far 
more money out of his newspaper.” The 
gentleman entertaining these peculiar notions 
was a banker, whom Mr. Fraser-Smith sub- 

sequently described in the Hongkong Zelegraph 

as ‘an arrant rogue and a consummate fool.” 

However, there existed no manner- of doubt 

that the editor of the Ze/egraph had been con- 
nected with the salt-corner ring, and would 

have realized a substantial profit by its success. 

Two years later the same Mr. Fraser-Smith, 

speaking at a meeting of the shareholders of 
the Hongkong Rope Manufacturing Company, 

denounced an alleged cornering of the com- 

pany’s shares by the company’s employés. 

Thereupon appeared the following letter in the 

China Mail :— 

S1r,—I wonder why you and your contemporary have 
not exposed one of the most stiiking examples of bare 
faced impudence and glaring inconsistency that has ever 
been seen in the Colony. I refer to the meeting of the Ro 
Manufacturing Company, at which a shareholder, who 
some months ago consorted with a gang of Chinese of 
dubious repute in order to ‘‘corner’’ salt and raise the 
price of arf article of food that is indispensable to the 
poorest in the Colony, posed as a champion of public 
morality and spoke of the heinousness of tigging the 
market for Rope shares. I do not approve of ‘‘ corners,” 
even when they are undertaken to punish share gamblers 
who sell short. But,- if there has been any cornering in 
Ropes—which has not been proved—I think the conduct 
of those who have chosen to meet short sellers on their own 
ground is righteousness itself compared with that of a man 
who, on his own showing, attempted what would have been 
little less than robbing the poorest of the community. | 
thinic it is time that we were done with such hollow incon- 
sistency.—Yours, Ropes. 
On the strength of this letter the libel suit was 
brought. The defence claimed that Mr. Fraser- 
Smith had undoubtedly been concerned in the 
attempt to corner salt; that one of his associates 
in that transaction had been subsequently 
described by himself as ‘an arrant rogue,” and 
that the criticism embodied in ‘ Ropes’” letter 
was afaircommenton Mr. Fraser-Smith’s conduct 
in his public capacity as a journalist. But the 
Judge—the case was tried without a Jury—held 
a different view. Here is the main portion of 
his ruling :— 

Now reading that letter through, I cannot doubt that 
it does impute disreputable conduct. ‘To say that a 
man consorts with a gang of Chinese of dubious re- 
pute is equivalent in my mind to saying that he know. 
ingly acts and consorts with people of bad character, 
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that is to say, of bad character at the time he consorts 
with them, hen you say a man is of dubious repute 
it leaves no doubt whatever as to his character. ‘The 
letter says ‘‘consorted with a gang of Chinese of 
dubious repute in order to corner salt.” ‘here may 
be corners which are recognised in all markets of the 
world and that are legitimate ways of carrying on 
market transactions, and there may also be corners 
which assume an improper character and would not 
be recognised as legitimate in the market. But this 
is not limited to a charge of being concerned in 
a corner, which might be a_ perfectly innocent 
matter; the defendant is accused of consorting with 
a gang of Chinese of dubious repute for the 
purpose of cornering salt, and taken in connection 
with what has gone before and with the remarks “' what 
would be little less than robbing the poor,” I must 
come to the conclusion that there is a libel on the 
face of the letter. I must say that I do not think that 
Mr. Smith’s character as a shareholder entitled him to 
pose asa representative of public interests, but the 
fact of his taking up that position, which might lead 
to a considerable amount of criticism, does not at all 
in my opinion justify the attack upon his personal 
character that has been made, and I think anybody 
reading through this letter, would say that a man who 
would consort with a gang of people of dubious repute 
in order to try todo what if he succeeded would be 
little less than robbing the poorest of the community 
—nobody could doubt for a moment that in saying 
that an attack on the character of the defendent was 
intended. 


The Judge further explained that the facts did 
not appear to warrant the charges made by 
“* Ropes,” and judgment was accordingly given 
in Mr. Fraser-Smith’s favour, the damages 
being assessed at $25. Mr. Fraser-Smith had 
claimed $10,000, but the Judge didn’t think 
that anyone had been much hurt. Mr. Fraser- 
Smith is to be congratulated on having vindi- 
cated his character against unjust aspersion, 
but considering the extraordinary licence which 
he habitually allows to his own voice and pen, 
we cannot be surprised if his enemies some- 
times strike below the belt. Here, for example, 
is a specimen of his opinions, as elicited by 
cross-examination in the suit we are describing :— 


You have admitted that the interpreter on behalf 
of these Chinese suggested bribery >—Yes. 

And you have yourself dubbed [.ai Kit an arrant 
rogue and consummate fool ?—Yes. 

Well, don’t you think it a very just inference to 
draw that these were persons of dubious character ? 
—Not at all. They were acting according to Chinese 
views. . 

That is your notion ?—It is everybody’s notion who 
knows Chinese. 

His Lordship—Taking your statement it would go 
to show that every Chinaman may be described as a 
dubious character. 

Plaintiff—In one sense, yes. 


THE TEMPLE OF HEAVEN. 


Writinc of the destruction of the Temple of 
Heaven in Peking by fire, the Worth China 
Daily News says :— 


Letters now received contain the assurance that the 
Temple of Heaven has been destroyed by fire and that the 
cause was its being struck by lightning. ‘The building thus 
destroyed is the Chicnien-tien which stands onthe northern 
altar. It was 99 feet high and had a triple blue roof which 
was elaborately repaired a century ago. It differed from 
Buddhist pagodas because the roofs were circular, and one 
above another. The very striking appearance of this 
edifice has led many visitors to regard it as the most sacied 
part of the erections embraced in the Temple of Heaven. 
Yet in fact the south altar without any edifice built on it is 
the most primitive and in some sense more sacred. ‘There 
is no very clear classical precedent for the building over 
the altar which has now been destroyed. The altar 
is essential. ‘he edifice over it is a later addition and 
does not certainly date fiom a time earlier than a.D. 453. 
In that year at Nanking, then the capital of South China, 
there was a discussion at court asto whether a roofed build- 
ing should be erected on the altar for the spring sacrifice or 
not. There never was a question as to the south altar 
where sacrifices are offered at the sulstices whether a temple 
should be built on it or not. It was thought more re- 
verential to worship at an open altar. But in reference to 
the spring sacrifice it was decided that a building might 
be allowed. ‘If in the ancestral temple of the Emperor,” 
said one of the courtiers, ‘‘the round tent there used at 
sacrifices has been changed into a temple and carpets 
spread there, why should not the same be done at the 
Altar of Heaven?’? Another remarked that the law-book 
of antiquity, the Chow Li, certainly spoke of felt carpets 
and it was therefore probable that there was a house. The 
Emperor approved. The opposition was silenced, and a 
temple was built, to be used in the first mouth of the ca 
lendar, when at the opening of spring the Emperor leaves 
his palace to pray for a fruitful year. In this temple there 
was space to arrange the tablets of the empcror’s ancestors 
as assessors with the tablet of the Supreme Ruler of the 
Universe. In this way the imperial tablets on the east and 
west shared in the banquet of the sacrifices with the 
Supreme Ruler, The day was after the sixth of February 
each year on the first occurrence of the character hs!u, 
“new”? the eighth in the series of ten names attached to 
days. That the lofty blue-roofed temple now destroyed 
should at all have a secondary character in the Imperial 


worship may seem in itself unlikely, but it must be remem- 
bered that the ancient Chinese idea of the worship of the 
Supreme requires simplicity and humility with reverence. 
Thus a temple having a beautifully coloured roof covered 
with glazed tiles, having blue, yellow, and green paint 
under the glaze, or blue only, is not allowed in the round 
altar where worship is perlocmed at the winter solstice. 
‘The chief of all the sacrifices is that of the 21st of December, 
and this has nothing to do with the temple now destroyed. 
It will be perfurmed as usual. 

The next occasion when the burnt temple would have 
been used will be in February of 1890. If it should be 
decided not to rebuild the temple the round altar on which 
it stood is still there with its beauty of carved marble balus- 
trades and flights of marble steps. ‘Ihe ceremonies as in 
the time Lefore A.D. 483 can be performed in their full 
splendour. It would be a return to antiquity ; it would be 
paying honour to the ritual of the ancient Emperors not to 
rebuild the temple at all, but to perform the great national 
act of worship for the commencement of spring on the open 
altar as at the altar where the sacrifices of June and 
December are offered. Next February, as a matter of 
necessity, this will be dune. The ruins of the beautiful 
structure of the Ming dynasty will be removed, and new 
shrines and tablets for the Imperial line of deceased Em- 
perers will be prepared. ‘The ritual wiil be the same. Ihe 
carefully selected bullock will be consumed by fire in the 
furnace altar on the south-east as befure. The Emperor 
will kneel on the round centre stone of the altar to prostrate 
himself before the tablet as his ancestors have done at the 
southern altar for two centuries and a half, and the retinue 
of two thousand pe:suns will be there as usual on these 
occasions. ‘Lhe slaughtered ballocks, one in honour of 
each Emperor worshipped, will be placed in order before 
the tablets. Only the prayer will be read and burnt that 
it may fly upward in smoke and flame to the azure siy, 
only the magnificence of the temple now destroyed will be 
wanting, and this is not essential to the completeness of 
the woiship. 


IMPERIAL BANNERS, 

By Notification No. 17, of the Household De- 
partment, issued on the 30th of September, the 
banners of the different members of the Imperial 
family were determined. These banners are 
to be carried by the guards whenever any Im- 
perial personage appears in public. The Em- 
peror’s banner is rectangular in form, and crim- 
son in colour, with a gold chrysanthemum in the 
centre. The dimensions are not exactly defined, 
but the length is one and a half times the 
breadth, and the diameter of the chrysanthemum 
is two-thirds of the breadth. The banner of the 
Empress (as well as of the Empress Dowager) 
differs from the Emperor's in having the free 
end cleft as a pennant. The banner of the 
Crown Prince (as well as of his consort) is 
similar in form and general ground colour to 
that of the Emperor, with the exception that 
double rectangular lines of white encircle the 
chrysanthemum, which is alsosomewhat smaller. 
The banner of Princes of the Blood (as well as 
Princesses of the Blood and consorts of 
Princes of the Blood) is similar to that of the 
Crown Prince, excepting that in this case the 
encircling line is single, and the ground colour 
is white, instead of crimson as in the case of all 
other Imperial banners. 


THE JAPAN-PERU MINING COMPANY. 


Witu reference to the Japanese scheme of 
working a silver nine in Peru, the Fi7/ Shimpo 
states that the capital of the company is a mil- 
lion yen, one half of which has been subscribed 
by a gentleman in Peru, and the other half by 
more than ten Japanese, merchants, engineers, 
and others. The company is to be called the 
NiPaku Kozan Kaisha. The necessary in- 
vestigations were made by a Japanese engineer, 
Mr. Tajima, who went to Peru for the purpose 
a few years ago. According to our contem- 
porary, Generals Saga and Miura have become 
shareholders of the company, as well as Mr. 
Morioka, of the Nippon Yusen Kaisha, and Mr. 
Fujimura, formerly Governor of Ehime. The 
shares are 1,000 yen each. The necessary 
capital having already been obtained, Mr. Fuji- 
mura has been appointed Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, while to the post of Vice-Chairman Mr. 
Takahashi Korekiyo, of the Agricultural and 
Commercial Department, has been nominated. 
The latter gentleman—we are still quoting 
from the 777—will shortly start for Peru. The 
ores brought back by Mr. Tajima are said to 
contain 46 per cent. of silver, and to be of a 
pinkish colour. The mine is reported to be one 
of the best in the world. It is estimated, says 
our contemporary, that the yearly returns on 
the capital of a million yea will be over nine 
hundred thousand yen, and deducting salaries 


reserve fund, there will remain not less than 
eight hundred thousand yen to be distributed 
among the shareholders. The above is from the 
Fit Shimpo of the 4th instant. Our contem- 
porary alludes to the same subject in its next 
day's issue, and says that the foreign partner 
above referred to is Mr. Herren, who was 
formerly Peruvian Consul at Yokohama. The 
mine is located near the celebrated gold mine 
of Pasco, among the Andes ranges, the éleva- 
tion above sea-level being about 13,000 feet, 
a little higher than Fuji-yama. When Mr. 
Tajima ascended the peak, he is said to have 
experienced some inconvenience in respiration. 
Our contemporary states by way of correction 
that the average percentage of silver is 1 per 
cent. It adds that about six hundred coolies 
will be sent over from here. We confess that 
the whole story puzzles us not a little. The 
extraordinary discrepancy between the asser- 
tions of the 1/1 Shimpo, where we read one day 
that the ore contains 46 per cent. of silver and 
the next that it only contains one per cent., 
may probably be taken as an indication of the 
nature of the information possessed by the 
Japanese who engage in the speculation. Mr. 
Tajima may be a thoroughly competent engi- 
neer; we have no cause to doubt that his reports 
on the prospects of the mine are scientifically 
correct. But what, we should like to know, is 
the reason why this very luscious plum is offered 
to the lips of Japan. Are the discoverers of the 
mine unable to enlist American or European 
cOuperation? If so, their enterprise deserves to 
be viewed with great reserve. It is conceivable 
that the employment of Oriental labour may 
seem to some a valid explanation for recourse 
to Japan ; but it does not seem soto us, and we 
deem it right to warn the Japanese that fo- 
reigners generally regard the Peru enterprise 
with extreme distrust. 


THE LIFE OF TOYOTOMI HIDEYOSHI. 


Tue third part of the life of Toyotomi Hide- 
yoshi—better known as the Zurko— by Mr. 
Water Dening, has just been issued from the 
Hakubunsha press. The work resembles its 
predecessors in general appearance, but the 
printing is more careless and the illustrations 
go from bad to worse, the blocks being coarsely 
cut and the colours crude. However, it is not 
fair to expect too much, considering the cheap- 
ness of the book, and the comparatively small 
field of readers to whom it appeals. As 
for the contents, we need only repeat that they 
introduce us to one of the most interesting 
chapters and ¢he most interesting personage of 
Japanese history. As the story of Hideyoshi’s 
extraordinary career is gradually unfolded be- 
fore us, we become more and more astonished 
at the man’s unerring sagacity and perfect 
balance of faculties. It is true that we have no 
opportunity of seeing him tested by the shock of 
a great misfortune, but as we lay down the 
tecord of his life, we feel no inclination to 
minimise his achievements by applying to them 
the trite formula that Inck treated him kindly. 
Rather is the conviction forced upon us that he 
controlled luck. If he never found himself con- 
fronted by serious disasters, it was because he 
knew and practised how to avert them. One is 
almost tempted to quote him in support of the 
Darwinian theory against the Lamarckian, for 
certainly it seems as though natural selection 
worked in his case through the agency of en- 
vironment, He was born into the world with 
moral capacities so admirably suited to the 
times and the generation that he appears to 
have been expressly begotten of his surround- 
ings. They were strange times, too. The per- 
petual struggle for supremacy among warlike 
barons who acknowledged no restraint except 
that of superior strength and no right save 
might, had educated a peculiar code of loyalty, 
so that while in one case we find a vassal cling- 
ing with chivalrous tenacity to a failing cause, 
in another we find a man transferring his 
allegiance to a rival chief of his lord’s with- 
out loss of moral reputation. Hideyoshi’s never- 
deviating principle was to win allies by per- 
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mate insight he possessed into the temperament 
of his contemporaries. But it is premature to 
summarise his character at this stage of the re- 
cord. Mr. Denin’g third volume leaves us at 
the final defeat of Asakura and Asai by Nobu- 
naga’s forces, and at Hideyoshi’s accession to 
Asai’s domains with a revenue of 220,000 koku 
annually, Not the least interesting and stirring 
chapters have still to come, and we doubt not 
that Mr. Dening will succeed in conveying as 
accurate an idea of the end as he has conveyed 
of the beginning. 


JAPANESE ENGINEERING. 


Unoper the title of “‘ Japanese Engineering” the 
North-China Daily News reprints prominently 
in its editorial columns an extract from a letter 
recently published by one of our local contem- 
poraries on the subject of the injuries sustained 
by the Tokaido Railway during the typhoon of 
the 11th of September. The writer of the letter 
speaks very confidently. He says that the “ fai- 
lure of the railway works at so many points 
clearly points to a want either of skill or judg- 
ment on the part of the railway employés re- 
sponsible for the design and construction of the 
works,” and he adds that ‘it is clear that the 
bridges and culverts are insufficient in capacity 
individually, or not sufficiently numerous.” The 
Shanghai journal accepts this letter as ‘‘confirm- 
ing the doubts whether the Japanese do wisely 
now in dispensing with foreign assistance in the 
construction of their railroads.” It seems to us 
that the criticism and its endorsement are alike 
hasty and unjust, A storm of quite exceptional 
violence, coming after floods such as the country 
had not witnessed for half a century—floods 
that had swept away dykes and upset all the 
arrangements for confining the rivers within 
their channels—exposed the railway embank- 
ments to inundations which no engineer could 
reasonably have foreseen or provided against. 
Considerable damage resulted, and traffic had to 
be suspended on one section of the Tokaido 
line for several days. But before drawing from 
this accident a sweeping conclusion as to the 
incompetence of Japanese engineers, it should be 
remembered that nothing of the kind has hap- 
pened upon any of the otherrailways designed and 
executed entirely without foreign aid, and also 
that, as we have said, the accident happened 
under quite exceptional circumstances. A 
hundred normal years might have passed with- 
out any interruption of traffic owing to such a 
cause. Itis certainly most unfair to condemn 
Japanese engineers because, although they have 
done much good and apparently enduring 
work, a portion of their lines was broken up by 
a phenomenal freak of nature. Such things 
happen all the world over without any similar 
inferences being drawn. 


TAXATION IN JAPAN. 


We contend that the future of Japanese pros- 
perity lies chiefly in manufacturing industry, 
and that to increase the taxes on manufactures 
for the purpose of lightening those on agri- 
culture would be a mistaken policy. We 
further contend that Japan is very fortunate 
in being able to raise the greater part of 
her revenue by a tax on land, inasmuch as she 
is thus guaranteed against one of the great 
sources of popular discontent in this nineteenth 
century, and that so far from seeking to replace 
her land-tax by various imposts of a different 
character, she should be guided by the opposite 
policy. But we hold, at the same time, that 
care should be taken to obey the great first 
principle of equal incidence of taxation, and 
that if the land-tax, as at present assessed, 
bears too lightly on the commercial and _ in- 
dustrial classes, then the lands chiefly held by 
these, namely urban and house districts, should 
be subjected to higher rates. The Choya 
Shimbun recapitulates these contentions of ours, 
but expresses itself surprised by them. It asks 
us to answer two questions ; first, to what extent 
the tax on urban districts should be increased 
so as to equalise the burden borne by the 
agricultural and trading classes; secondly, 
by what process of argument we arrive at 


the conclusion that whereas the infant indus- 
tries of the country ought not to be check- 
ed by direct taxation, they may prudently 
be required to bear indirect taxation in the 
form of an impost upon the lands occupied 
by factories and warehouses. With regard 
to the first of these questions, we beg to point 
out that it is entirely beside the argument. 
We undertook to discuss a principle, not the 
details of putting itintopractice. What amountof 
additional tax should be levied on building lands 
so as to equalize burdens, is a matter for expert 
calculation. The introduction of such a problem 
is quite meaningless, unless indeed the Chéya 
means to affirm that the incidence of taxation 
is already uniform; an assertion directly op- 
posed to the basis of the proposal to levy an 
increased tax on industries. With regard to 
the second question, we answer that we have 
not arrived at the opinion ascribed to us simply 
because we do not entertain it atall. Noone is 
so obtuse as to imagine that industrials would 
be less burdened by a tax on their lands than 
by an equal tax on their industries. Our sug- 
gestion as to a re-assesment of the rates levied 
on building lands was distinctly prefaced by the 
assumption that some re-adjustment of burdens 
is necessary. We do not say that a land-tax is 
lighter, gua tax, than a business-tax. We sim- 
ply say that, rather than equalize the incidence 
of taxation by levying a tax on business, the 
Government should increase the rates payable 
on lands occupied by business men; and we 
assert this preference, not with respect to the 
relative weights of the two taxes, but as a deduc- 
tion from the general principle of taxation. 


THE “SEIRON'S” RUMOURS. 


Tue Sefron publishes an absurd rumour. It 
says that the Italian Minister has demanded 
that the guarantees given in the Diplomatic 
Notes should be inserted in the text of the 
Treaty, the argument ascribed to him being 
that whereas the contents of a treaty are in- 
dependent of parliamentary interference, the 
contents of a diplomatic note are not, and that 
the Japanese Diet, when it meets next year, 
will consequently be competent to rescind what- 
ever unwelcome promises the Diplomatic Notes 
may embody. This wild story is reproduced 
with some appearance of credit by the Fapan 
Herald, which journal remarks that * the argu- 
ment urged by the Italian Minister certainly 
seems difficult to answer” and ‘“‘by no means 
helps to smoothe the task before Count 
Okuma.” We take upon ourselves to assert 
that the Italian Minister never advanced any 
such proposal. And further, we venture to 
deny 2 foto the distinction set up between 
the treaty and the diplomatic notes accom- 
panying it. The latter are an essential part 
of the former, and both are expressly withdrawn 
by the Japanese Constitution from the purview 
of the Diet. It was reserved to the organ of the 
Daido Danketsu to suggest that the Diet might 
repudiate the solemn engagements entered into 
by the Emperor with Foreign States. We can- 
not congratulate thatjournal on its conception 
of the sanctity of international compacts. 


SENSATIONAL SCENE IN THE BRITISH COURY. 


One of the strangest scenes that ever occurred 
in a court of law marked the close of the trial 
in H.B.M. Court of the unfortunate mate of the 
Sakata Maru. A man of very nervous tem- 
perament at all times, and suffering besides 
from the effects of a blow received some years 
ago, as well as from the reflections incident 
to his unhappy position, Hardmeat had com- 
ported himself all through the trial with great 
calmness, his anxious eyes only betraying the 
strain under which he was labouring. When 
asked by Mr. Kenny, after the verdict had 
been rendered, whether he had anything to say 
why sentence should not be passed on him, 
he answered quietly enough, ‘‘ No, Sir” appar- 
ently entertaining still a mistaken estimate of 
the gravity of his position. But when the Judge 
had pronounced the words, ‘five years penal 
servitude,’ and the unhappy man_ realized 
his fate, his reason gave way to the shock. A 


noise of rending and splintering wood drew 
all eyes to the dock, where the prisoner, a 
frenzied madman, crushed the sides of the box 
in which he had been standing, and burst out 
its panels in front. Turning then towards the 
rear of the Court-room where a silent audi- 
ence had been listening to the proceedings, 
he plunged up to the railing which crosses 
at this point, waving his hands and kicking 
in a perfect whirlwind of madness. Roberts, 
the burly turnkey of the jail, was on him in 
a second or two, and Wright, Usher of the 
Court, was very little later, but the madman 
for a space defied the efforts of both— 
struggling strange to say in absolute silence. 
Borne down at-length, his hands were drawn be- 
hind his back—two Japanese police officers 
assisting in this process—and handcuffed. Dr. 
Eldridge had meantime been sent for, and ar- 
rived before the prisoner had been properly 
secured. Looking at him afterwards, as he lay 
on the floor, the doctor declared him to be 
temporarily insane. A stretcher was sent for, but 
after a time the prisoner was allowed to rise to 
his feet and walked with his guards to the jail. 
We learn this morning that, though still restless, 
Hardmeat has given no further trouble. 


THE “SEIRON’S” INNOCENT ADVICE. 

WE are not surprised that the Sezron refers its 
readers to the columns of the Fapan Gaszeffe for 
information about the Diplomatic Notes. No- 
thing could better suit the Serron and the op- 
position of which it is one of the chief fomenters, 
than to have the public believe that the Gazeffe’s 
version of the Diplomatic Notes is correct. Is 
this a pre-arranged sequel of the device by 
which the Gazef/e’s columns were utilized for 
the publication of the misleading précis? We 
are not justified, perhaps, in assuming so much, 
though for some time past the Datdo-Danketsu 
has been credited with the design of utilizing 
the Engtish local press for purposes of anti- 
revision agitation. One thing, however, is cer- 
tain; namely, that no journalist acquainted with 
the true facts of the case, would think of re- 
ferring his readers to the Fapan Gazette's ver- 
sion of the Notes, unless he desired to lead 
them astray. 


THE tMPERIAL PRINCRS’ VISIT TO GERMANY. 


Tuer Imperial Highnesses Princes Kacho 
Hiroyasuand Yamashina Kikumatsu, who have 
received the Imperial command to proceed to 
Germany for purposes of study, are expected 
to leave Yokohama about the middle of the 
present month. They will travel by mail 
steamer, and it is stated that their Imperial 
Highnesses propose to remain abroad some 
ten years. There are at present in Europe two 
Japanese Imperial Princes: Prince Arisugawa 
Takehito, who left Japan last year on a military 
mission, and Prince Yorihito, eldest son of 
Prince Komatsu, who is now studying at the 
French Naval College. Prince Komatsu him- 
self studied in Europe from 1870 to 1872, and 
Prince Kitashirakawa spent seven years in Ger- 
many (from 1870 to 1877). Ofthe two Princes 
whose departure is now imminent, Prince 
Kacho is fourteen years old and Prince Yama- 
shina is fifteen. 


AN INDUSTRIAL MISSION SCHOOL. 
It is pleasant to know of some set-off to the 
almost exclusively literary education to which 
we devote our energies in this nineteenth cen- 
tury, The introduction from Sweden of Sléjd 
or Sloyd into England is a step in the right 
direction, and the system promises to have a 
future. There is no doubt that an education 
which teaches lads to use their fingers deftly in 
various ways, even if it does not prepare them 
directly for their chief business in life, might be 
of untold value to them afterwards in occupying 
their leisure hours and keeping them when idle 
from vicious company. To the very poor,a pure- 
ly bookish education is a doubtful boon. The 
French fathers, recognizing this, have organized 
in the Koishikawa suburb of Téky6 an Industrial 
Schoal, in which tailoring, carpentry, baking, 
and other trades are taught. They have secured 
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a fine lot of land, about four acres in extent, on 
the high ground at Sekiguchi, by the highroad 
to Mejiro station, and, there they have built 
school premises and are now educating over a 
hundred boys, The material they have to work 
upon is of the poorest—waifs from the gutter 
and poverty-stricken orphans. To these they 
give the elements of an ordinary education, and 
at the same time offer them the choice of a trade. 
The new premises which will shortly be added 
to the institution are to be built by the master- 
carpenter, a Japanese workman, and his pupils. 
Certainly the bakery can render a good account 
of itself. The van of the establishment visits 
the houses of several of the foreign residents of 
Tokyo, and the quality of the bread has already 
a high reputation, The bakery and the tailor- 
ing-shop are also in request for the supply of 
bread and clothing to the mission staff. In addi- 
tion to the teaching of the useful arts, the fathers 
have had no little success in imparting musical 
instruction. Visitors would be surprised at the 
softness and sweetness with which some of 
Gounod’s pieces are rendered by the pupils. 


THE UNIVERSITY AND TREATY REVISION. 
It might reasonably have been hoped that, de- 
spite the excitement into which the public has 
been thrown by the Treaty Revision discussion, 
the tranquillity of the Imperial University would 
have been preserved against invasion by sucha 
topic. But even this hope has proved vain. A 
short time ago, some of the students addressed 
themselves to the Director, seeking permission 
to hold meetings for the purpose of debating the 
question of the day. At first Mr. Watanabe 
withheld his sanction. He said that though 
individual students, especially those of the Law 
College, were at liberty toinvestigate and form 
opinions on the question as a point of interna- 
tional law, its public discussion by the University 
would savour of interference in politics. Not 
deterred by this answer, a delegation from the 
students waited on the President a few days 
later (the 25th ult.), and submitted that while 
fully appreciating the propriety of his previous 
decision and entirely resolved to observe his 
instructions, they had nevertheless concluded 

. that, owing to the number and manner of life of 
the students, it was practically impossible for 
them to exchange opinions unless they were 
permitted to meet for the purpose. They there- 
foré repeated their petition for leave to hold a 
meeting, and they requested the President him- 
self to give them a lead by addressing them 
when assembled. Relying apparently on these 
assurances, Mr. Watanabe not only withdrew 
his prohibition but also agreed to speak at an 
assembly of students. He did so on the 26th 
instant, and we cannot say that his action is 
above criticism. It is true that in nearly all 
Western Universities the students organise de- 
bating societies, historical societies, or associa- 
tions of some sort for the purpose of cultivating 
the art of public speaking and diffusing political 
and historical knowledge. But we have not 
heard ofanything of the kind being done with spe- 
cial reference to some problem directly agitating 
the nation and likely to prove a point of serious 
divergence between political parties. That the 
University is an Imperial institution, does not 
count for much, in our view. Its connection 
with the Government, being purely of an edu- 
cational character, cannot be cited as a political 
restraint without conceding the very point which 
all will deny, namely, that the University has 
any political character whatever. Its members 
are, therefore, just as free to debate public 
topics as though their a@/ma mater owed nothing 
whatever to oflicial munificence. But we can 
conceive no less fitting time than the present for 
such a departure as that of the 26th ultimo, 
nor any topic more dangerous than that chosen 
for discussion. If the President had adhered 
to his original decision, he would have better 
consulted the interests of the institution over 
which he so ably presides. 


x” 

What renders this University affair especially 
unfortunate is the doubtful attitude ascribed to 
the President himself by the public. On the 
occasion of a recent visit to Shizuoka, Mr. 


Watanabe is reported to have expressed himself 
unfavourably to Treaty Revision, and to have 
stated that the policy of proceeding with the 
present programme no longer receives public 
support. He is severely attacked by the Vomz- 
urt Shimbun for taking such a line. Our 
contemporary ridicules the notion of asserting 
that the policy of pushing on Revision no longer 
finds a place in public opinion when it is stoutly 
supported by eleven of the leading newspapers 
of the capital and opposed by only eight, the 
majority of which are comparatively insignifi- 
cant. Further, Mr, Watanabe is strongly 
censured for continuing to occupy the post 
of President while assuming an attitude of 
open opposition. to the Government. If he 
does not agree with the policy adopted by the 
Cabinet, his proper course, according to the 
Fomturt?, is first to submit his views to the 
Government, and then, if he can neither con- 
vince it by his arguments nor be himself con- 
vinced by the arguments on the other side, to 
resign his office. We do not endorse this 
estimate of the President’s duties. He has 
nothing whatever to do with any oflicial questions 
outside the sphere of education. Above all, 
foreign politics do not concern him in his public 
capacity. It is therefore quite competent for 
him to disagree as radically as he pleases with 
any programme adopted by the Government in 
respect of Treaty Revision. Privately he may 
oppose that programme and declare himself its 
irreconcilable enemy. He is in no way called 
on to resign his position as President of the 
University because he thinks that the Minister 
of State for Foreign Affairs and his colleagues 
in the Cabinet have entered a false route in their 
endeavour to recover the empire’s tariff and 
judicial autonomy. But it certainly is not com- 
petent for him to openly assume a dissenting 
attitude, and we shall not believe that he has done 
so until much stronger evidence is forthcoming. 


CONSERVATISM AND RELIGION. 


Tue leader of the Conservative Party, by whom 
is indicated Viscount Téryé, is said by the 
Mainichi Shimbun to have endeavoured to 
enlist Buddhistic sympathies in the anti-treaty- 
revision cause. He addressed himself to the 
chief monastery of the great Monto Sect, the 
Hongwan-ji, and explained that the question of 
Treaty Revision having now ceased to be 
purely political and become national, no loyal 
Japanese subject could afford to sil idly by 
while the negotiations progressed. For good 
Buddhists, also, the affair had special signifi- 
cance, because the proposed scheme of Treaty 
Revision meant the opening of the interior to 
foreign trade and residence, one result of 
which would be an inundation of Chris- 
tian propagandists, to the no small injury 
of Buddhism. Such being the case, it be- 
hoved the Hongwan-ji priests, who repre- 
sent the leaders of Buddhism in Japan, to 
throw in their lot with the Conservatives and 
help to rouse public feeling against the con- 
summation of Revision. The good fathers, we 
read, discussed this proposal very earnestly, but 
came to the wise conclusion that they had 
better keep their hands out of the mess. 
Whether Treaty Revision was a political problem 
ora national question seemed to them, they said, 
a @#econdary consideration. The main point 
was that public opinion was divided about the 
matter, and that by espousing the cause of 
either side the Buddhists must of necesssity 
provoke the enmity of the other. This they 
deemed it highly impolitic to do. As represen- 
tatives of religion their first business was to 
avoid anything calculated to excite animosity or 
likely to render their creed unpopular. 


* 
* * 


If this story be credible, it is evident that the 
Conservative Party, under the leadership of 
Viscount Téry6, have thrown off the mask altoge- 


‘ther and are now opposing Treaty Revision, not 


on the merits of Count Okuma’s programme, 
but simply because they desire to keep foreigners 
out of the country. Their endeavour to en- 
list the sympathies of the Buddhists is not 
unnatural, and the arguments employed to 


that end might have carried weight thirty 
years ago. But the leading Buddhists have 
learned by this time that their creed can 
no more be propped up by preserving it against 
Christian contact than it can be overthrown by 
that contact if it has truth on its side. Per- 
haps, also, it occurred to the Hongwan-ji 
fathers that the opening of the country is 
not all likely to expose them to any in- 
creased activity on the part of Christian pro- 
pagandism. The Missionary Societies in Europe 
and America will not subscribe additional funds 
to convert Japan because facilities for teaching 
and preaching are enlarged. They will be 
more. likely to conclude that the difficulties 
formerly opposing propagandism having been 
removed, the number of persons engaged in 
contending with them may be reduced. 


THE GRIEVANCES OF PRIVATE RAILWAY 
COMPANIES. 

Decreates of the different private railway com- 
panies have recently held meetings in Tokyo 
with the view of approaching the Government 
on the subject of their common grievances. 
According to the Fit Shimpo, they complain 
(1) of the imposition of local taxes on the land 
on which their lines are situated, and (2) of the 
recent enactment called Zochi-Shuyo-Hé, by 
which they are compelled to bargain for the 
purchase of land directly with the owners. 
With reference to the latter grievance, it is 
to be noticed that hitherto any land required 
by a private railway company had first to 
be bought by the Government, in accord- 
ance with the Regulations for the Purchase 
of Land for Public Purposes. But as al- 
ready stated, this arrangement has been chang- 
ed and private companies now find them- 
selves compelled to deal directly with the ex- 
acting land owners. Their inconvenience is very 
much increased by the circumstance that the 
proprietors deal very differently with Government 
and with private companies: v/s-d-v7s the latter, 
they are generally extremely untrustworthy and 
irregular in their methods. Moreover, land is 
here owned by so many small proprietors that 
the difficulty of transacting business is very 
greatly enhanced. These special circumstances, 
then, existing in Japan at present, the 4777 Shim- 
po strongly recommends the authorities to view 
with favour the railway companies’ application 
for the continuance of the practice hitherto pur- 
sued, though our contemporary avows itself in 
favour of the Government's abstaining from 
interference with the matter otherwise. As to 
the first point mentioned above, the Fi 
Shimpo cites the custom of Western countries, 
and urges the advisability of granting the re- 
quest of the private railway companies, that 
their land should be free from taxation. 
Judging from the attitude of the Goternment 
in the past on the question of railway develop- 
ment, our contemporary thinks it certain that 
the authorities will grant the application of the 
companies ; and in conclusion hopes that, thus 
favoured by the State, the latter will not fail to 
perform their public duties in respect of the 
speedy extension of their lines. 


THE “ KOKUMIN-NO-TOMO” ON TREATY 
REVISION. 
Tur Kokumin-no-Tomo has in its current num- 
ber an interesting article on the political situa- 
tion with reference to the question of treaty 
revision, At the outset it states that she political 
barometer is daily and rapidly falling, as if the 
gathering storm were about to burst. It thinks 
that there are three features of the situation 
claiming special attention; (1) England; (2) 
Count Yamagata; and (3) the views of inde- 
pendent observers. With regard to England, 
after briefly recounting the intimate connection 
that Power has with Japan, from economical, 
social, and literary points of view, our contem- 
porary declares that England's ultimate attitude 
one way or the other will settle the question. 
“Should she agree to the terms offered by Japan, 
there will be no difficulty in managing the re- 
maining Powers. But should Japan stumble 
before this difficult gate, everybody who knows 
the situation is aware that the work of treaty 
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mate insight he possessed into the temperament 
of his contemporaries. But it is premature to 
summarise his character at this stage of the re- 
cord. Mr. Denin’g third volume leaves us at 
the final defeat of Asakura and Asai by Nobu- 
naga’s forces, and at Hideyoshi’s accession to 
Asai’s domains with a revenue of 220,000 koku 
annually. Not the least interesting and stirring 
chapters have still to come, and we doubt not 
that Mr. Dening will succeed in conveying as 
accurate an idea of the end as he has conveyed 
of the beginning. 


JAPANESE ENGINEERING. 


Unoer the title of ‘‘ Japanese Engineering ” the 
North-China Daily News reprints prominently 
in its editorial columns an extract from a letter 
recently published by one of our local contem- 
poraries on the subject of the injuries sustained 
by the Tokaido Railway during the typhoon of 
the 11th of September. The writer of the letter 
speaks very confidently. He says that the “ fai- 
lure of the railway works at so many points 
clearly points to a want either of skill or judg- 
ment on the part of the railway employés re- 
sponsible for the design and construction of the 
works,” and he adds that “it is clear that the 
bridges and culverts are insufficient in capacity 
individually, or not sufficiently numerous.” The 
Shanghai journal accepts this letter as ‘‘confirm- 
ing the doubts whether the Japanese do wisely 
now in dispensing with foreign assistance in the 
construction of their railroads.” It seems to us 
that the criticism and its endorsement are alike 
hasty and unjust, A storm of quite exceptional 
violence, coming after floods such as the country 
had not witnessed for half a century—floods 
that had swept away dykes and upset all the 
arrangements for confining the rivers within 
their channels—exposed the railway embank- 
ments to inundations which no engineer could 
reasonably have foreseen or provided against. 
Considerable damage resulted, and traffic had to 
be suspended on one section of the Tokaido 
line for several days. But before drawing from 
this accident a sweeping conclusion as to the 
incompetence of Japanese engineers, it should be 
remembered that nothing of the kind has hap- 
pened upon any of the otherrailways designed and 
executed entirely without foreign aid, and also 
that, as we have said, the accident happened 
under quite exceptional circumstances. A 
hundred normal years might have passed with- 
out any interruption of traffic owing to such a 
cause. Itis certainly most unfair to condemn 
Japanese engineers because, although they have 
done much good and apparently enduring 
work, a portion of their lines was broken up by 
a phenomenal freak of nature. Such things 
happen all the world over without any similar 
inferences being drawn. 


TAXATION IN JAPAN, 


We contend that the future of Japanese pros- 
perity lies chiefly in manufacturing industry, 
and that to increase the taxes on manufactures 
for the purpose of lightening those on agri- 
culture would be a mistaken policy. We 
further contend that Japan is very fortunate 
in being able to raise the greater part of 
her revenue by a tax on land, inasmuch as she 
is thus guaranteed against one of the great 
sources of popular discontent in this nineteenth 
century, and that so far from seeking to replace 
her land-tax by various imposts of a different 
character, she should be guided by the opposite 
policy. But we hold, at the same time, that 
care should be taken to obey the great first 
principle of equal incidence of taxation, and 
that if the land-tax, as at present assessed, 
bears too lightly on the commercial and_ in- 
dustrial classes, then the lands chiefly held by 
these, namely urban and house districts, should 
be subjected to higher rates. The Choya 
Shimbun recapitulates these contentions of ours, 
but expresses itself surprised by them. It asks 
us to answer two questions ; first, to what extent 
the tax on urban districts should be increased 
so as to equalise the burden borne by the 
agricultural and trading classes; secondly, 
by what process of argument we arrive at 


the conclusion that whereas the infant indus- 
tries of the country ought not to be check- 
ed by direct taxation, they may prudently 
be required to bear indirect taxation in the 
form of an impost upon the lands occupied 
by factories and warehouses. With regard 
to the first of these questions, we beg to point 
out that it is entirely beside the argument. 
We undertook to discuss a principle, not the 
details of putting itintopractice. What amountof 
additional tax should be levied on building lands 
so as to equalize burdens, is a matter for expert 
calculation. The introduction of such a problem 
is quite meaningless, unless indeed the Chéya 
means to affirm that the incidence of taxation 
is already uniform; an assertion directly op- 
posed to the basis of the proposal to levy an 
increased tax on industries. With regard to 
the second question, we answer that we have 
not arrived at the opinion ascribed to us simply 
because we do not entertain itatall. Noone is 
so obtuse as to imagine that industrials would 
be less burdened by a tax on their lands than 
by an equal tax on their industries. Our sug- 
gestion as to a re-assesment of the rates levied 
on building lands was distinctly prefaced by the 
assumption that some re-adjustment of burdens 
is necessary. We do not say that a land-tax is 
lighter, gza tax, than a business-tax. We sim- 
ply say that, rather than equalize the incidence 
of taxation by levying a tax on business, the 
Government should increase the rates payable 
on lands occupied by business men; and we 
assert this preference, not with respect to the 
relative weights of the two taxes, but as a deduc- 
tion from the general principle of taxation. 


THB ‘‘SEIRON’S’’ RUMOURS. 


Tue Sefron publishes an absurd rumour. It 
says that the Italian Minister has demanded 
that the guarantees given in the Diplomatic 
Notes should be inserted in the text of the 
Treaty, the argument ascribed to him being 
that whereas the contents of a treaty are in- 
dependent of parliamentary interference, the 
contents of a diplomatic note are not, and that 
the Japanese Diet, when it meets next year, 
will consequently be competent to rescind what- 
ever unwelcome promises the Diplomatic Notes 
may embody. This wild story is reproduced 
with some appearance of credit by the Fapan 
Herald, which journal remarks that ‘the argu- 
ment urged by the Italian Minister certainly 
seems difficult to answer” and ‘“‘by no means 
helps to smoothe the task before Count 
Okuma.” We take upon ourselves to assert 
that the Italian Minister never advanced any 
such proposal. And further, we venture to 
deny 1# foto the distinction set up between 
the treaty and the diplomatic notes accom- 
panying it. The latter are an essential part 
of the former, and both are expressly withdrawn 
by the Japanese Constitution from the purview 
of the Diet. It was reserved to the organ of the 
Daido Danketsu to suggest that the Diet might 
repudiate the solemn engagements entered into 
by the Emperor with Foreign States. We can- 
not congratulate thatjournal on its conception 
of the sanctity of international compacts. 


SENSATIONAL SCENE IN THE BRITISH COURY. 


One of the strangest scenes that ever occurred 
in a court of law marked the close of the trial 
in H.B.M. Court of the unfortunate mate of the 
Sakata Afaru. A man of very nervous tem- 
perament at all times, and suffering besides 
from the effects of a blow received some years 
ago, as well as from the reflections incident 
to his unhappy position, Hardmeat had com- 
ported himself all through the trial with great 
calmness, his anxious eyes only betraying the 
strain under which he was labouring. When 
asked by Mr, Kenny, after the verdict had 
been rendered, whether he had anything to say 
why sentence should not be passed on him. 
he answered quietly enough, ‘No, Sir” appar- 
ently entertaining still a mistaken estimate of 
the gravity of his position. But when the Judge 
had pronounced the words, “five years penal 
servitude,’ and the unhappy man_ realized 
his fate, his reason gave way to the shock. A 


noise of rending and splintering wood drew 
all eyes to the dock, where the prisoner, a 
frenzied madman, crushed the sides of the box 
in which he had been standing, and burst out 
its panels in front. Turning then towards the 
rear of the Court-room where a silent audi- 
ence had been listening to the proceedings, 
he plunged up to the railing which crosses 
at this point, waving his hands and kicking 
in a perfect whirlwind of madness. Roberts, 
the burly turnkey of the jail, was on him in 
a second or two, and Wright, Usher of the 
Court, was very little later, but the madman 
for a space defied the efforts of both— 
struggling strange to say in absolute silence. 
Borne down at-length, his hands were drawn be- 
hind his back—two Japanese police officers 
assisting in this process—and handcuffed. Dr. 
Eldridge had meantime been sent for, and ar- 
rived before the prisoner had been properly 
secured. Looking at him afterwards, as he lay 
on the floor, the doctor declared him to be 
temporarily insane. A stretcher was sent for, but 
after a time the prisoner was allowed to rise to 
his feet and walked with his guards to the jail. 
We learn this morning that, though still restless, 
Hardmeat has given no further trouble. 


THE “SEIRON’S” INNOCENT ADVICE. 

WE are not surprised that the Serron refers its 
readers to the columns of the Fapan Gazetle for 
information about the Diplomatic Notes. No- 
thing could better suit the Se‘ron and the op- 
position of which it is one of the chief fomenters, 
than to have the public believe that the Gazeffe's 
version of the Diplomatic Notes is correct. Is 
this a pre-arranged sequel of the device by 
which the Gazef/e’s columns were utilized for 
the publication of the misleading précis? We 
are not justified, perhaps, in assuming so much, 
though for some time past the Datdo-Danketsu 
has been credited with the design of utilizing 
the Engtish local press for purposes of anti- 
revision agitation. One thing, however, is cer- 
tain; namely, thatno journalist acquainted with 
the true facts of the case, would think of re- 
ferring his readers to the Fapan Gazette's ver- 
sion of the Notes, unless he desired to lead 
them astray. 


THE tMPERIAL PRINCES’ VISIT TO GERMANY. 


Tuer Imperial Highnesses Princes Kacho 
Hiroyasuand Yamashina Kikumatsu, who have 
received the Imperial command to proceed to 
Germany for purposes of study, are expected 
to leave Yokohama about the middle of the 
present month. They will travel by mail 
steamer, and it is stated that their Imperial 
Highnesses propose to remain abroad some 
ten years, There are at present in Europe two 
Japanese Imperial Princes: Prince Arisugawa 
Takehito, who left Japan last year on a military 
mission, and Prince Yorihito, eldest son of 
Prince Komatsu, who is now studying at the 
French Naval College. Prince Komatsu him- 
self studied in Europe from 1870 to 1872, and 
Prince Kitashirakawa spent seven years in Ger- 
many (from 1870 to 1877). Ofthe two Princes 
whose departure is now imminent, Prince 
Kacho is fourteen years old and Prince Yama- 
shina is fifteen. 


AN INDUSTRIAL MISSION-SGHOOL. 
It is pleasant to know of some set-off to the 
almost exclusively literary education to which 
we devote our energies in this nineteenth cen- 
tury. The introduction from Sweden of Sléjd 
or Sloyd into England is a step in the right 
direction, and the system promises to have a 
future. There is no. doubt that an education 
which teaches lads to use their fingers deftly in 
various ways, even if it does not prepare them 
directly for their chief business in life, might be 
of untold value to them afterwards in occupying 
their leisure hours and keeping them when idle 
from vicious company. To the very poor,a pure- 
ly bookish education is a doubtful boon. The 
French fathers, recognizing this, have organized 
in the Koishikawa suburb of Téky6 an Industrial 
Schoal, in which tailoring, carpentry, baking, 
and other trades are taught. They have secured 
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a fine lot of land, about four acres in extent, on 
the high ground at Sekiguchi, by the highroad 
to Mejiro station, and, there they have built 
school premises and are now educating over a 
hundred boys. The material they have to work 
upon is of the poorest—waifs from the gutter 
and poverty-stricken orphans. To these they 
give the elements of an ordinary education, and 
at the same time offer them the choice of a trade. 
The new premises which will shortly be added 
to the institution are to be built by the master- 
carpenter, a Japanese workman, and his pupils. 
Certainly the bakery can render a good account 
of itself. The van of the establishment visits 
the houses of several of the foreign residents of 
Tokyo, and the quality of the bread has already 
a high reputation. The bakery and the tailor- 
ing-shop are also in request for the supply of 
bread and clothing to the mission staff. In addi- 
tion to the teaching of the useful arts, the fathers 
have had no little success in imparting musical 
instruction. Visitors would be surprised at the 
softness and sweetness with which some of 
Gounod’s pieces are rendered by the pupils. 


THE UNIVERSITY AND TREATY REVISION. 
It might reasonably have been hoped that, de- 
spite the excitement into which the public has 
been thrown by the Treaty Revision discussion, 
the tranquillity of the Imperial University would 
have been preserved against invasion by sucha 
topic. But even this hope has proved vain. A 
short time ago, some of the students addressed 
themselves to the Director, seeking permission 
to hold meetings for the purpose of debating the 
question of the day. At first Mr. Watanabe 
withheld his sanction, He said that though 
individual students, especially those of the Law 
College, were at liberty toinvestigate and form 
opinions on the question as a point of interna- 
tional law, its public discussion by the University 
would savour of interference in politics. Not 
deterred by this answer, a delegation from the 
students waited on the President a few days 
later (the 25th ult.), and submitted that while 
fully appreciating the propriety of his previous 
decision and entirely resolved to observe his 
instructions, they had nevertheless concluded 

. that, owing to the number and manner of life of 
the students, it was practically impossible for 
them to exchange opinions unless they were 
permitted to meet for the purpose. They there- 
foré repeated their petition for leave to hold 3 
meeting, and they requested the President him- 
self to give them a lead by addressing them 
when assembled. Relying apparently on these 
assurances, Mr. Watanabe not only withdrew 
his prohibition but also agreed to speak at an 
assembly of students. He did so on the 26th 
instant, and we cannot say that his action is 
above criticism. It is true that in nearly all 
Western Universities the students organise de- 
bating societies, historical societies, or associa- 
tions of some sort for the purpose of cultivating 
the art of public speaking and diffusing political 
and historical knowledge. But we have not 
heard ofanything of the kind being done with spe- 
cial reference to some problem directly agitating 
the nation and likely to prove a point of serious 
divergence between political parties. That the 
University is an Imperial institution, does not 
count for much, in our view. Its connection 
with the Government, being purely of an edu~ 
cational character, cannot be cited as a political 
restraint without conceding the very point which 
all will deny, namely, that the University has 
any political character whatever. Its members 
are, therefore, just as free to debate public 
topics as though their a/ma mater owed nothing 
whatever to official munificence. But we can 
conceive no less fitting time than the present for 
such a departure as that of the 26th ultimo, 
nor any topic more dangerous than that chosen 
for discussion. If the President had adhered 
to his original decision, he would have better 
consulted the interests of the institution over 
which he so ably presides. 

* * 

What renders this University affair especially 
unfortunate is the doubtful attitude ascribed to 
the President himself by the public. On the 
occasion of a recent visit to Shizuoka, Mr. 


Watanabe is reported to have expressed himself 
unfavourably to Treaty Revision, and to have 
stated that the policy of proceeding with the 
present programme no longer receives public 
support. He is severely attacked by the Vomi- 
urt Shimbun for taking such a line. Our 
contemporary ridicules the notion of asserting 
that the policy of pushing on Revision no longer 
finds a place in public opinion when it is stoutly 
supported by eleven of the leading newspapers 
of the capital and opposed by only eight, the 
majority of which are comparatively insignifi- 
cant. Further, Mr. Watanabe is strongly 
censured for continuing to occupy the post 
of President while assuming an attitude of 
open opposition. to the Government. If he 
does not agree with the policy adopted by the 
Cabinet, his proper course, according to the 
Fomturt, is first to submit his views to the 
Government, and then, if he can neither con- 
vince it by his arguments nor be himself con- 
vinced by the arguments on the other side, to 
resign his office. We do not endorse this 
estimate of the President's duties. He has 
nothing whatever to do with any official questions 
outside the sphere of education, Above all, 
foreign politics do not concern him in his public 
capacity. It is therefore quite competent for 
him to disagree as radically as he pleases with 
any programme adopted by the Government in 
respect of Treaty Revision. Privately he may 
oppose that programme and declare himself its 
irreconcilable enemy. He is in no way called 
on to resign his position as President of the 
University because he thinks that the Minister 
of State for Foreign Affairs and his colleagues 
in the Cabinet have entered a false route in their 
endeavour to recover the empire’s tariff and 
judicial autonomy. But it certainly is not com- 
petent for him to openly assume a dissenting 
attitude, and we shall not believe that he has done 
so until much stronger evidence is forthcoming. 


CONSERVATISM AND RELIGION, 


Tue leader of the Conservative Party, by whom 
is indicated Viscount Téry6, is said by the 
Mainichi Shimbun to have endeavoured to 
enlist Buddhistic sympathies in the anti-treaty- 
revision cause. He addressed himself to the 
chief monastery of the great Monto Sect, the 
Hongwan-ji, and explained that the question of 
Treaty Revision having now ceased to be 
purely political and become national, no loyal 
Japanese subject could afford to sit idly by 
while the negotiations progressed. For good 
Buddhists, also, the affair had special signifi- 
cance, because the proposed scheme of Treaty 
Revision meant the opening of the interior to 
foreign trade and residence, one result of 
which would be an inundation of Chris- 
tian propagandists, to the no small injury 
of Buddhism. Such being the case, it be- 
hoved the Hongwan-ji priests, who repre- 
sent the leaders of Buddhism in Japan, to 
throw in their lot with the Conservatives and 
help to rouse public feeling against the con- 
summation of Revision. The good fathers, we 
read, discussed this proposal very earnestly, but 
came to the wise conclusion that they had 
better keep their lands out of the mess. 
Whether Treaty Revision was a political problem 
or a national question seemed to them, they said, 
a @econdary consideration. The main point 
was that public opinion was divided about the 
matter, and that by espousing the cause of 
either side the Buddhists must of necesssity 
provoke the enmity of the other. This they 
deemed it highly impolitic to do. As represen- 
tatives of religion their first business was to 
avoid anything calculated to excite animosity or 
likely to render their creed unpopular. 


* 
* * 


If this story be credible, it is evident that the 
Conservative Party, under the leadership of 
Viscount Toryé, have thrown off the mask altoge- 
ther and are now opposing Treaty Revision, not 
on the merits of Count Okuma’s programme, 
but simply because they desire to keep foreigners 
out of the country. Their endeavour to en- 
list the sympathies of the Buddhists is not 
unnatural, and the arguments employed to 


that end might have carried weight thirty 
years ago. But the leading Buddhists have 
learned by this time that their creed can 
no more be propped up by preserving it against 
Christian contact than it can be overthrown by 
that contact if it has truth on its side. Per- 
haps, also, it occurred to the Hongwan-ji 
fathers that the opening of the country is 
not all likely to expose them to any in- 
creased activity on the part of Christian pro- 
pagandism. The Missionary Societies in Europe 
and America will not subscribe additional funds 
to convert Japan because facilities for teaching 
and preaching are enlarged. They will be 
more: likely to conclude that the difficulties 
formerly opposing propagandisin having been 
removed, the number of persons engaged in 
contending with them may be reduced. 


THE GRIEVANCES OF PRIVATE RAILWAY 
COMPANIES. 

Decreatss of the different private railway com- 
panies have recently held meetings in Tokyo 
with the view of approaching the Government 
on the subject of their common grievances. 
According to the Fi Shimpo, they complain 
(1) of the imposition of local taxes on the land 
on which their lines are situated, and (2) of the 
recent enactment called Zochi-Shuyo-H6, by 
which they are compelled to bargain for the 
purchase of land directly with the owners. 
With reference to the latter grievance, it is 
to be noticed that hitherto any land required 
by a private railway company had first to 
be bought by the Government, in accord- 
ance with the Regulations for the Purchase 
of Land for Public Purposes. But as al- 
ready stated, this arrangement has been chang- 
ed and private companies now find them- 
selves compelled to deal directly with the ex- 
acting land owners. Their inconvenience is very 
much increased by the circumstance that the 
proprietors deal very differently with Government 
and with private companies: v/s-d-v/s the latter, 
they are generally extremely untrustworthy and 
irregular in their methods. Moreover, land is 
here owned by so many small proprietors that 
the difficulty of transacting business is very 
greatly enhanced. These special circumstances, 
then, existing in Japan at present, the 7777 Shim- 
po strongly recommends the authorities to view 
with favour the railway companies’ application 
for the continuance of the practice hitherto pur- 
sued, though our contemporary avows itself in 
favour of the Government's abstaining from 
interference with the matter otherwise. As to 
the first point mentioned above, the Fit 
Shimpo cites the custom of Western countries, 
and urges the advisability of granting the re- 
quest of the private railway companies, that 
their land should be free from taxation, 
Judging from the attitude of the Goternment 
in the past on the question of railway develop- 
ment, our contemporary thinks it certain that 
the authorities will grant the application of the 
companies ; and in conclusion hopes that, thus 
favoured by the State, the latter will not fail to 
perform their public duties in respect of the 
speedy extension of their lines, 


THE “ KOKUMIN-NO-TOMO” ON TREATY 
REVISION. 
THe Kokumin-no-Zomo has in its current num- 
ber an interesting article on the political situa- 
tion with reference to the question of treaty 
revision, At the outset it states that the political 
barometer is daily and rapidly falling, as if the 
gathering storm were about to burst. It thinks 
that there are three features of the situation 
claiming special attention; (1) England; (2) 
Count Yamagata; and (3) the views of inde- 
pendent observers. With regard to England, 
after briefly recounting the intimate connection 
that Power has with Japan, from economical, 
social, and literary points of view, our contem- 
porary declares that England's ultimate attitude 
one way or the other will settle the question. 
“Should she agree to the terms offered by Japan, 
there will be no difficulty in managing the re- 
maining Powers. But should Japan stumble 
before this difficult gate, everybody who knows 


the situation is aware that the work of treaty 
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revision will be virtually undone. We shall not 
dwell on the tardiness of England in commenc- 
ing the negotiations, neither shall we allude to 
the claims put forth by her in connection with 
the appointment of judges, or to the objections 
made by her about the treaty of commerce. 
But it is now an open secret that the nego- 
tions with her are not smoothly progressing. 
The reasons why she ought to consent to 
the proposals of this country, we have already, 
Stated in a previous issue of our journal. Will 
England consent? We think that she is 
not undesirous of revising the existing treaty. 
But it appears that she wishes to accomplish 
revision so as to secure for herself a more 
favourable position than that obtained by any 
of the Powers that have already signed the new 
treaties. To wish that one’s own advantages 
may be as great as possible and those of other 
people as small as possible, is an unavoidable 
feature of diplomatic negotiations in the present 
era; and since this is the usual practice of 
England, we need not reproach her for it. The 
main point is that she is not unwilling to bring 
the business to a satisfactory close provided 
always that she can consult her own interests 
in doing so. But suppose that Japan does not 
agree to concede to Great Britain the special 
favours she desires, what will be the result?” 
The Kokumin-no-Tomo does not answer this 
question. It contents itself with avowing its 
belief that the negotiations will ultimately be 
brought to a satisfactory issue, and it seem- 
ingly bases this belief on the fact that leading 
organs of public opinion like Zhe Times and the 
Manchester Guardian have called upon the 
Marquis of Salisbury to accede to Japan's pro- 
posals. ‘The English nation cannot look on 
calmly while the commercial and industrial su- 
premacy it once enjoyed is wrested from it by 
Americans and Germans. Neither can the 
English Government take the reckless step of 
sacrificing Japan’s friendship and imperilling 
the interests of its nationals, by rejecting a treaty 
which received the ready approval of the United 
States, Germany, and Russia. At any rate, 
according to our observation, the negotiations with 
England seem to be destined to be brought to a 
happyissue.” Secondly, as to Count Yamagata; 
the Kokumrn-no-Tomo says that his “yea” or 
“nay” carries with it great weight, because, 
whereas other people’s assent or dissent goes no 
fartherthanan expression of opinion, his approval 
or disapproval will have practical resulls. Con- 
sidering him as a private individual, the Koku- 
min-no-Tomo finds it difficult to predict his 
opinion, so many and varied are the ideas about 
him. Considered as Minister of State, it is his 
moral duty to support the treaty programme 
approved by the Cabinet. As to the suggestion 
that, because he opposed the treaty programme 
of 1887, he will also oppose the present scheme, 
our contemporary observes that the two pro- 
grammes are different from each other and also 
that the circumstances under which they were 
proposed are different. Moreover, Count Ya- 
magata departed for Europe in December last, 
while it was in November that Count Okuma 
commenced the treaty negotiations. So the 
Kokumin-no-Tomo infers that Count Yamagata 
must have been consulted on the question and 
must have approved the scheme before his de- 
parture. Hence the Tokyo journal concludes 
that he is bound to support the present scheme 
of treaty revision. Thirdly, as to the opinions 
of independent observers, our contemporary 
remarks that a large section of the public is 
independent of any political party and that 
. its views must be taken into consideration 
in discussing this question. ‘ What is the at- 
titude of the organs of independent opinion, 
such, for instance, as the Kokumzin-no-Tomo 
and the Keizat ZasshtP These journals do 
not pay ovations to Count Okuma, neither do 
they apply the name of Garshin-to (Ah Fa J 
foreign subjects party) to the Karshtn-fo. But 
they believe that the proposed treaties are at 
least better than the existing ones, and they 
also believe that more harm than good would 
result from suspending the negotiations. Apart 
from those who are iu the ranks of political 
parties and those who are always making their 


voices loudly heard, there are many sober and 
unprejudiced persons who, if asked about the 
question, would answer as we answer.” In 
fine, the Kokumin-no-Zomo avows its belief that 
the treaty negotiations will be brought to a satis- 
factory conclusion, and joins the ¥1/¢ Shimpo 
in hoping that whatever may be the issue, all 
the contending parties will dismiss the recollec- 
tion of this bitter struggle, so soon as the 
Government’s final decision is known, since 
otherwise grave troubles may ensue. 


ANOTHER FALSE RUMOUR. 


Tue Koron writes as follows :—‘‘It is now a 
matter of general knowledge that the negotia- 
tions for Treaty Revision with England are 
beset with difficulties, and have almost reached 
a stand-still. 
cently submitted an ullimatum to the effect that 
unless Japan acceded to her proposals, the 
negotiations must be considered at an end. If 
that be so, it-is evident that Great Britain is 
seeking to obtain, without Revision and there- 
fore without concessions, the same privileges 
secured by other Powers which have concluded 
treaties, and that she bases her hopes on the 


Rumour says that England re- 


most-favoured-nation clause. What step does 
our Government propose to take in regard to 
this obdurate attitude on England’s part?” We 
need scarcely say that this rumour is quite in- 
correct. Great Britain has put forward no 
ultimatum, and if the negotiations are tempo- 
rarily delayed, it isnot for any such reason as 
the Xoron suggests. Where does the organ of 
the ¥zyu-to pick up the curious stories publish- 
ed by it from time to time? 


THEIR MAJESTIES’ VISIT TO KYOTO. 
THERE seems to be no doubt that the Emperor 
and Empress will leave Tokyo during the pre- 
sent month and proceed southwards. The 
twentieth is at present fixed as the day of depar- 
ture. Their Majesties will travel by the Tokaido 
Railway direct to Nagoya, and thence make a 
detour to the shrines of Ise, after which they 
will take the train again and go on to Kyoto. 
It is stated that the Railway authorities have 
made arrangements to perform the through 
journey from the Eastern to the Western capital 
in fourteen hours. The occasion will be utilized 
for officially opening the Tokaido line. 
Majesties will be accompanied by Prince Sanjo, 
Lord Keeper of the Privy Seal, Count Ito, 


President of the Privy Council, Count Matsu- 


kata, Minister of State for Finance, Marquis 
Tokudaiji, Grand Chamberlain, Count Yoshii, 
Vice-Minister of the Household, Viscount 


Kagawa, Grand Master of Services to Her 


Majesty the Empress, and other high officials, 


THE SOSHI. 
Wuo are the Séshz, and whence do they origi- 
nate? The Japanese have always been re- 
garded as a particularly law-abiding people. 
How does it happen that, at the present stage 
of their history, when a peaceable disposition 
ought to be more than ever developed, there 
has sprung into prominence and even into a 
certain amount of power, a political party having 
absolutely ho claim to influence or consideration 
except the resolve of its members to resort to 
physical force on every possible occasion? 


These questions are constantly propounded by* 


foreign observers of Japanese affairs, and we 
certainly cannot wonder at the astonishment 
that prompts them. Yet, in our own opinion, 
the Séski are an almost inevitable product of 
Japan’s modern condition. The late Sir Harry 
Parkes, who watched the progress of events in 
this country with exceptional keenness and 
intelligence, used to speak uneasily of the 
eventualities that might be in store when the 
rising generation began to appreciate its 
superior attainments. He foresaw that in the 
route newly chosen by the nation the na- 
tural claim of the old folks to direct and 
control affairs would lose all validity in pre- 
sence of the incomparably greater educa- 
tional advantages of the young. Japanese states- 
men, too, were not blind to this peril. Nine 
years ago Count Inouye discussed it gravely, 


Their 


and would fain have provided some substitutes 
for the moral landmark that were drifting sea- 
wards on the receding tide of Japanese civiliza- 
tion. The same apprehension made itself 
apparent in Viscount Mori's educational pro- 
gramme. Ignorant critics laughed at the late 
Minister’s insistence upon dignity and obedience 
being placed at the head of the student’s curri- 
culum, but in truth Viscount Mori was wisely 
endeavouring to provide against a contingency 
to which, in common with the most far-seeing 
of his countrymen, he looked forward with 
misgivings. It was the shadow of the Séshz 
that these statesmen detected among coming 
events. The Séshz# are among the results of 
suddenly adopting a civilization that throws the 
old generation into the background. They are 
lads who, without sufficient ability to make ster- 
ling capital out of their education, are neverthe- 
less convinced of their competence to have a 
voice in affairs of State, and persuaded that their 
elders lack attainments justifying the prominent 
positions they occupy. They do not respect 
the laws, because they deem themselves superior 
to both the legislators and the administrators of 
the last generation, and they have learned just 
enough of Western philosophy to be confused 
about the distinction between liberty and licence. 
Scum thrown to the surface of society in the up- 
heaval of the past twenty years, they will be 
brushed aside before they find time to inflict 
any lasting disgrace on a nation which has 
never shown itself tolerant of deformities under 
any circumstances. 


KOREAN CORRESPONDENCE. 


AccorDING to the 7.77 Shimpo's correspondence 
from Séul, dated September the 15th, the 
Korean Government seems to have received 
a demand from China which must have caused 
much anxious thought to the King and his 
Ministers. The correspondent states that when 
Mr. Boku Tei-yo was appointed Korean Mini- 
ster to the United States in 1887, the Chinese 
Resident, Mr. Yuan, did all in his power to 
compel the Government at Sdul to relinquish the 
plan of appointing diplomatic representatives 
in Europe and America. But his remonstrances 
having been resolutely rejected by the King, 
he left the Korean capital and went as far as 
Inch-hén on his way home, when a reprimand 
from the Viceroy Li and the mediation of a 
certain person brought him back to Séul. But 
when Mr. Boku was on the point of departure, 
the Chinese Government, the correspondent 
goes on to say, made five propositions to Korea, 
one of which requested that the new Minister, 
on arriving at Washington, should first call on 
the United States Government through the 
Chinese Minister. The Korean Minister, how- 
ever, did not act on the Chinese proposition ; 
he called at the Legation of the Middle King- 
dom only after he had done so at the other 
Legations. This has given much irritation to 
the Chinese Government, and the correspondent 
states that the Peking authorities lately made a 
demand to the Korean Government that Mr. 
Boku, who has just come home, should be visited 
with punishment for his disregard of the Chi- 
nese demand. However, he escaped punish- 
ment, because, in addition to the circumstance 
that the above mentioned understanding between 
Korea and China was only oral, his punishment 
would have led to serious consequences. The 
correspondent next speaks of the Tai Won-kun, 
who was some years ago the most important per- 
sonage in Korean politics. The old statesman 
does not talk much of political matters now-a- 
days, we are told, his principal method of kill- 
ing time being the game of go and the art of 
penmanship. Formerly a‘ bigoted conserva- 
tive, he now appears to entertain no prejudice 
against Western countries, including Japan and 
China. Though an old man of three score and 
ten, he still looks healthy; but having lately 
lost a greatly loved daughter, he is report- 
ed to be much depressed in spirits. The 
correspondent then goes on to speak of the 
coinage of 5 sex pieces. This work is under- 
taken by the Government and a private firm. 
The private firm had begun its operations 
about a fortnight previous to the date of the 
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correspondence, while the Government Mint 
was to commence work from the 2oth of Sep- 
tember last. The coinage was to be finished 
in 30 days. Itis stated that the Korean Go- 
vernment hopes that this time no bad coins will 
be emitted. A certain American mining engi- 
neer in the employ of the Korean Government 
has been, according to the correspondent, 
making investigations at the gold mines of Un- 
san and Eun-san in Phy6ng-an-do. Itis stated 
in the correspondence that he has already 
commenced operations at Un-san. Lastly the 
Fiji's readers are told of a horrible decision 
pronounced by a Korean Court. An unmarried 
woman gave birth toa child, but none of her 
lovers would ackowledge it; so she had at last to 
bring the matter to the notice of the magistrate 
of Hon-séng. The latter is said to have decided 
that the child’s blood should be spilt on the 
ground while the suspected lovers stood round, 
it being believed that blood thus shed flows 
towards the father of the child. 


them. This one point conceded, Mr. Inouye 


teenth article is really opposed to the employ- 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF IMPERIAL PRINCES, 


Unper this heading, the Hochi Shimbun dis- 
cusses the high responsibility which Princes of 
the Blood owe to the Sovereign, with regard to 
their attitude towards rival political parties. 
Our contemporary states at the outset that 
Government by party is the unavoidable con- 
sequence of a constitutional system, asis clearly 
proved by history as well as suggested by rea- 
soning. In Japan this condition is making 
itself apparent, for, party strife having become 
more and more active, those who formerly 
maintained a neutral position now find them- 
selves obliged to identify themselves with one 
or the other party. Under such circumstances, 
the Hochi thinks it of paramount importance 
that, on the one hand, political parties should 
clearly understand the relations they ought to 
maintain towards Imperial Princes, and that, 
on the other, the latter themselves should 
grasp the situation, and make up their minds 
as to the attitude they ought to bear to 
the different political bodies. Our contemporary 
proceeds to say that the Imperial T’amily and 
the Government represent a house, of which the 
different parties are tenants. Whatever changes 
may take place in the tenancy of the house, the 
latter ought always to remain fixed and stable. 
The Imperial Princes are like the eaves and other 
auxiliary portions of the building which add 
much to the stability of the whole structure. 
The Emperor‘is occupied in keeping watch and 
guard over the domestic and foreign affairs of 
State, and it is therefore the duty of the Princes 
to attract the affections of the subjects towards 
the Imperial House by their general behaviour in 
society. In discharging this grave responsibility, 
nothing, says our contemporary, is more im- 
portant than that they should always main- 
tain an impartial attitude in all things, but 
particularly towards the different political 
‘parties. The Hochi Shimbun then cities the 
example of the members of the English 
Royal family, who show themseves particu- 
larly active in philanthropic undertakings, 
such as educational institutions, hospitals, and 
asylums, in the encouragement of art and 
learning, and the improvement of the navy and 
army, while invariably keeping themselves aloof 
from political strife. That is the reason why 
the Royal family enjoys such an enviably secure 
position in England under a constitutional 
form of Government. ‘It is, therefore, highly 
important,” says the Hoc? in conclusion, “ that, 
while on the one hand, Imperial personages 
should avoid occasions for showing partiality to 
any particular political party, the parties them- 
selves ought to pay due respect to the Princes, 
and endeavour to enable them to occupy an 
impartial position. Any party failing to do so, 
will not only injure its own interest but will also 
do great wrong to the Imperial Princes, besides 
the danger of actually contributing to the 
weakening of the Imperial House itself.” 


astonished. No rational attempt has yet been 
made to prove anything of the sort. Itis as- 


which so much excitement exists, remains to 


position journals has undertaken to demonstrate 
how the Constitution would be violated by ap- 
pointing foreigners to Japanese judgeships, 
though all boldly assert that such is the fact. 
The Choya Shimbun, on its side, has com- 


ments on the nineteenth article are unconstitu- 
tional, and it now repeats the charge though we 


perfectly constitutional. It is possible that Mr. 
Inouye Ki may establish his point, though we 
are wholly at a loss to conceive how he will set 
about the task. But under any circumstances 


question. 


A NEW STEAM-SHIP COMPANY IN JAPAN. 
We read in the Wich? Nichi Shimbun that 
Messrs. Hunter and Company, of Kobe, have 
taken the lead in promoting an association to 
be called the Japan Steamship Company. The 
capital is stated to bea million yen, and the 


carriage of merchandise and passengers between 
Japan and foreign countries. Our Tokyo con- 
temporary asserts that, according to report, the 
shares of the company have been fully sub- 
scribed by foreigners, and that Mr. Hunter 
himself will shortly proceed to England to effect 
the purchase of ships. It is expected that the 
company will commence operations next spring. 
We have ourselves heard nothing of this affair 
and merely reproduce the statements of the 
Nichi Nichi Shimbun, 


THE DIPLOMATIC NOTES. 
To put the malter as briefly as possible, the 
Fapan Gazette, by way of reply to our demon- 
stration that its version of the Diplomatic Notes 
is full of serious errors, informs us that it has 
rendered its version correctly! We never even 
hintedthecontrary. Thepointisthatthe Gazef/e's 
version is incorrect. ‘Any seeming error our 
contemporary may have noticed belongs to the 
document,” says the Gaze/fe. Precisely. We do 
not deny for a moment that the errors occur in 
the document. But in what document? The 
Gaze/te's version or the original? The Gazef/e 
has now gone so far as to reproduce a Japanese 
sentence from its own version. Even this 
sentence is incorrect, and seriously incorrect. 
We repeat that our local contemporary’s version 
differs materially from the Notes themselves in 
many important points, and that the differences 
are evidently of anature to suggest wilful altera- 
tions by the persons who furnished the Gaze//e's 
copy. Surely our contemporary docs not imagine 
that we make this assertion without the most un- 


MR. INOUYE KI AND THE NINETEENTH ARTICLE. 


Since last spring, we read in the Choya Shimbun, 
Mr. Inouye Ki, Chief Secretary of the Privy 


Council, has not been attending to the duties 
of his office owing to ill health. His mind, 
however, having been much exercised by the 
unending controversy about the so-called con- 
flict between the Constitution and Count Okuma’s 
programme of Treaty Revision, he has com- 
piled and is on the point of publishing a book 
called Késhi-kenkd (public and private views), 
in which he undertakes to show that the only 
constitutional plan for employing experts of 
foreign origin as Japanese Judges is to naturalize 


professes himself—we quote the Choya Shimbun 
—favourable to the scheme of Treaty Revision, 
and is further of opinion that all intelligent 
opposition to it would then be practically at an 
end. We confess that we look forward with the 
greatest interest to the publication of Mr. 
Inouye’s work. The large share he took in the 
compilation of the Constitution renders him 
exceptionally competent to explain its meaning, 
and if he succeeds in showing that the nine- 


ment of a few foreign experts in the capacity 
of Japanese Judges, we shall be profoundly 
tounding, yet true, that a question concerning 


this moment undiscussed. Not one of the op- 


mitted itself to a charge that Count Ito’s com- 


have shown, incontrovertibly as we think, that 
the Choya’s argument is founded on a misap- 
prehension, and that Count Ito’s remarks are 


much will be gained by having an intelligent 
and authoritative statement of the reasons that 
sway the opposition in respect of this important 


object of the enterprise is to undertake the 


impeachable evidence of its truth? Before dis- 
missing the matter we may mention a curious 
coincidence, namely, that quite recently one of 
the most violent organs of the agitators had in 
its possession a supposed copy of the Di- 
plomatic Notes containing the self-same 
errors that appear in the Gaze/fe’s version ; 
and further, that when the Gazeéfe's version ap- 
peared, that very organ of the agitators invited 
its readers to peruse the Diplomatic Notes in 
the Gaze/fe’s columns, inasmuch as it could not 
lawfully reproduce them in its own. If all this 
was accidental, such accidents are rare enough 
to be interesting. Of course the Japan Gazelle 
had no dealings willingly with the agitators, 
but if journals are sufficiently enterprising, their 
enterprise may haply be useful to others as well 
as to their readers, 


RAILWAY ACCIDENT. 


On Wednesday night at a little after nine 
o'clock an accident occurred at the Tokyo. 
terminus of the Tokyo-Yokoliama Railway. 
Some empty carriages which had just been 
shunted approached the puint of convergence 
of two lines simultaneousiy with an engine 
proceeding in the same direction on the second 
line. A collision took place with the result 
that the engine was brought to a standstill, and 
three of the carriages were overturned. No one 
suffered any injury, and the damage done to 
the carriages was of the most trifling character. 
Indeed, to be upset does not appear to disagree 
seriously with the constitution of railway car- 
tiages in Japan. Of the eight carriages that 
were overturned and tumbled down an embank- 
ment in the gale of the 11th ultimo, the greater 
part are again running as well as ever. 


THEFT FROM THE CLUB GERMANIA. 


During the night between Friday and Saturday 
the Club Germania was entered, in all pro- 
bability by some one who knew the premises 
well, and several table-cloths, half a dozen of 
wine, and various other articles were carried off. 
Entrance was gained by a window and the thieves 
afterwards departed from another window. A 
significant circumstances is that a small dog kept 
on the neighbouring compound, the U.S. Con- 
sulate-General, whose noisy propensities would 
in all likelihoad have betrayed the presence of 
people—the burglars having entered and left 
from this lot—was absent from his quarters on 
the night of the robbery. The table cutlery 
though unmarked, was not touched, the de- 
predators rightly viewing such property as 
dangerous. 


THE amounts of convertible notes and reserves 
in the Bank of Japan for the week ended the 


sth instant were as follows :— 
Notes issued ...... 73,615,388 | Gold coin and bullion. 33,891,590 
Silver coin and bullion. 28,024,414 
Public Loan Bonds...... 15,800,450 
Treasury Bills .. a 

Government Bill 


1,831,609 
4,011,294 


73:055,355 73,018,385 


Of the above total issue of notes, the sum of 
yer 3,305,337 is in the treasury of the Bank, and 
yen 70,310,018 in actual circulation, the latter 
showing an increase of yen 1,827,749 as com- 
pared with yen 68,482,269 at the end of the 
previous week. 


FLOODS IN HOKKAIDO. 

We learn from a private letter from a traveller 
in Hokkaido that the floods have created great 
havoc among the roads and bridges in that 
isiand, many of the latter having been washed 
away and miles of the former being ploughed 
up by the torrents of rain and rendered almost 
impassable in many places. Snow fell at Otaru 
on the 28th ult. This is considered unusually 
early. 


We have to acknowledge the receipt of the fol- 
lowing contributions to the fund for Father 
Testevuide’s Leper Hospital :— 


ANONYME......ccescseesreceeeetnes PY BAD Re ssscssiierioriiness 25 
Mr. R, Irwin Sens wae | ' 
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¥APAN'S PURCHASES ABROAD. 
facia a et 


RITICISED for their propensity to 
discard Japanese things in indiscri- 
minate favour of foreign, the Japanese used 
to say that they desired nothing more than 
to discriminate, and that they hoped to 
end by taking the best of what they found 
abroad provided it was proved better 
than the best Japan could furnish. We 
must do them the justice to say that they 
have steadfastly endeavoured to pursue 
this programme, though their success has 
not always been complete. One of their 
methods has been to send abroad com- 
missions charged with the duty of pro- 
nouncing judgment on the relative merits 
of the manufactures or products of West- 
ern countries. Commissioners competent 
to discharge such a duty satisfactorily 
would be very difficult to find anywhere, 
and must be particularly difficult to find 
in Japan. Upon this point, however, it 
would be unfair to insist: Japan can only 
work with the means at her disposal. If 
we cannot endorse the verdicts of her 
appraisers in every case, they, on their 
side, will probably urge that national 
prejudice makes us partial. Yet the latest 
example of a commission’s decision in- 
terests and surprises us not alittle. Some 
Japanese experts, sent to Europe to report 
upon the question of torpedo-boats, ap- 
parently declared so distinctly in favour 
of German dockyards that an order for 
two craft of that description has been 
placed in Germany. “We have a very 
high opinion of German mechanical ability 
and are quite ready to admit that, for a 
time, Germany took the lead of England 
in the matter of artillery construction. 
But do the Germans themselves maintain 
that their yards can turn out torpedo-boats 
better than those of the British builders ? 
Scarcely, we think. Instead of depending 
on the verdict of a commission of whose 
members we may affirm without presump- 
tion or offence that they were assuredly 
not competent to pronounce finally on the 
relative merits of German and British con- 
structors, would it not have been wiser on 
Japan’s part to procure one of her new 
torpedo-boats from England and one from 
Germany? She would then have been in 
a position to determine by the test of actual 
experience which country better deserves 
her orders. She has tried France, with 
with what measure of success we cannot 
tell, but the dissatisfaction openly ex- 
pressed by French experts themselves 
about their torpedo-boats, the actual record 
of those boats, and finally this transfer 
of custom to Germany, all suggest that the 
Japanese cannot be entirely confident of 
finding exactly what they need inFrance. 
Why should they not give England also a 
trial? That they will come to her finally 
we entertain no doubt, but in the mean- 
while it is a little astonishing, and let us 
frankly add, a little amusing, to learn that 
they have discovered England’s inferiority 


in the art of shipbuilding. The discovery 
will cost them more than we, as their 
friends, wish to see them pay. We learn, 
too, that they have placed an order fora 
torpedo-catcher in France. A torpedo- 
catcher is a peculiar kind of craft. The 
French builders’ notion, thus far, has been 
that a big torpedo-boat would answer the 
purpose. It is a mistaken notion, and they 
now acknowledge it to be so. British 
naval constructors conceived a different 
plan from the first, and have established 
the justice of their conception in practice. 
Under such circumstances we are per- 
plexed to understand why Japan should 
have gone to France. Are these matters 
influenced by incidents outside the route 
of pure business? Diplomatic pressure 
used to be much spoken of, but we believe 
that the day is past for anything ap- 
preciable of that nature. More potent, 
probably, is another species of diplomacy 
in which Englishmen are decidedly dis- 
tanced by their continental rivals. We 
mean the diplomacy of dinners, receptions, 
and other social amenities. Japanese come 
and goin England without attracting much 
attention or receiving much notice. The 
arrival and departure of Count YAMAGATA 
and his party, for example, did not stir a 
British pulse, so faras we know, or elicit a 
single paragraph in a British newspaper, 
whereas on the Continent these gentlemen 
were the recipients of public notices and 
profuse hospitality. It is so, now-a-days, 


with nearly all Japanese going Westward, 


whether officially or for business pur- 
poses: England treats them with al- 
most complete indifference; Germany, 
France, Russia, Italy, and Austria greet 
them, dine them, wine them, and 
lodge them with sumptuous courtesy. 
From a British point of view we regret 
this insouciance, nor can we underrate 
its probable effects upon the Japanese. 
But the latter, being tolerably: shrewd 
folks, should be able to understand how 
such hospitalities are paid for. Out of 
their own pockets must ultimately come the 
cost of the civilities they receive, just as 
surely as in import-tax, though paid in the 
first instance by the importer, is subse- 
quently levied on the consumer. If Japan 
imagines herself better served because the 
price of sundry social luxuries is included 
in her bills for ships, guns, and machinery, 
she has more naiveté than we suppose, 
Here, too, it is right though not pleasant 
to note a fact which temporarily interferes 
with the reception given to Japanese in 
England. They have not acquired a high 
reputation with merchants and manufac- 
turers, The Englishman is before all things 
practical. Business with him is business : 
if it cannot be successfully prosecuted 
without adventitious aids, then it ceases to 
be worth prosecuting at all. The English- 
man has also a keen perception of busi- 
ness etiquette. Up toacertain point he 
will place his time at the disposal of a 
potential customer or give the latter access 


to his warehouses, his factories, and his 
designs. That point once passed, how- 
ever, he looks for tangible results, and if 
these do not ensue, or if, which is still 
worse, the facilities he has granted are 
abused to his disadvantage, then to protect 
himself against risk of repeated disappoint- 
ments orbreaches of good faith, he restrains 
all expensive impulses and leavens his 
civility with a large lump of caution. It is 
unfortunately believed that when the 
Japanese behave as though they meant 
business, they are often not in earnest at 
all, and that they sometimes imagine 
themselves possessed of a right of pro- 
perty in information furnished by a manu- 
facturer who supposed an order secure. 
There is of course a great deal to extenu- 
ate this from the point of view of Japa- 
nese inexperience, but we mention it 
merely incidentally as an explanation of 
the attitude of many leading British mer- 
chants and manufacturers and in a spirit 
of friendly caution to the Japanesc them- 
selves. 


The whole subject of Japan’s commer- 
cial dealings abroad merits discussion but 
demands knowledge not easily accessible. 
As journalists we can only refer to points 
that attract special attention : those noted 
above, for example, and also the recently 
developed proclivity for American loco- 
motives and American, bridges. It is 
claimed that British locomotives cannot 
negotiate heavy gradients as success- 
fully as American, and that English 
bridges are neither as strong nor as cheap 
as those built in the United States. On 
these hypotheses several orders have been 
placed in America. Now we say nothing 
against giving American productions a 
trial, but we do most emphatically protest 
against the inferiority ascribed to British 
locomotives and British bridges. There is 
absolutely no evidence to support such a 
theory, and there is the practical verdict 
of nearly the whole world against it. Of 
course Japan must buy herown experience: 
like all other nations she will not be per- 
suaded to take it second hand. But there 
is no reason why she should‘ pay a very 
high price for it, as she certainly seems in 
danger of doing at present. 


THE DIPLOMATIC NOTES. 
_ oO — 

HE Yapan Herald, strange to say, 
attempts to substantiate the correct- 
ness of the Zapan Gazette's version of the 
Diplomatic Notes accompanying the Re- 
vised Treaties. The method adopted by 
the former newspaper is characteristic. 
Two flagrant errors having- been pointed 
out by this journal, not by any means as 
the only mistakes in the version, but as 
mistakes sufficiently evident to warn even 
uninformed persons against accepting its 
authenticity, the Herald professes to 
think that these are the only mistakes we 
can indicate. It is generally thought ad- 
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visable to read an article before under- 
taking to criticise it publicly, but this 
usual preliminary is evidently dispensed 
with by. the ¥apan Herald in our case. 
However, it does not matter greatly that 
the issue should be temporarily obscured 
by prevarication or obtuseness. The 
simple fact is that the Fapan Gazette's 
version, though accurate enough in some 
respects to suggest that its author had 
access to the original, is seriously inaccu- 
rate in others, and the nature of the 
inaccuracies indicates deliberate garbling 
by persons desirous of playing into the 
hands of the agitators. Some of the in- 
accuracies are patent; the Gazette ought 
to have detected them easily. Others are 
not so evident : to detect them it is neces- 
sary to refer to accounts that have already 
been published from trustworthy sources. 
The former errors were briefly indicated 
in our article of Thursday last, but with 
respect to the latter we merely stated 
their existence. Since, however, the 
Fapan Herald is still anxious to pin its 
faith to a document so obviously unworthy 
of trust, we will point out a few of the 
mis-statements that seem most import- 
ant. First, the Gazette's version makes 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs virtually 
declare that the amending and compiling 
of her Criminal and Civil Codes has been 
undertaken by Japan in consequence of 
Treaty Revision. That is exactly what 
the agitators have tried to delude the 
public into believing, and exactly what the 
Diplomatic Notes do not hint in the most 
remote manner. Secondly, the periods 
given by the Gazette's version as connect- 
ing the abolition of Consular Jurisdiction 
with the promulgation of the new Codes 
are incorrect. Thirdly, the Gazette’s ver- 
sion makes the Foreign Minister promise 
that the Japanese Codes shall be “ pro- 
mulgated” in English, a form of speech 
indicating that Japan pledges herself to 
enact her laws ina foreign language. This 
is another of the falsehoods which the agi- 
tators have sought to ventilate. Fourthly, 
the Gazette's version is quite incorrect in 
its account of the procedure under the new 
organization of the Japanese Courts of 
Justice. Fifthly, the phraseology of the 
version is absurd where it speaks of ‘ap- 
pealing’” a case for ‘first hearing.” 
Sixthly, the version is incomprehensible 
when it speaks of the foreigners who are 
to siton the Japanese bench “acting in 
obedience to the judicial power of the 
Court of Justice of the Empire of Japan, 
in accordance with the conditions set forth 
in the Treaties concluded between Japan 
and the Governments of European coun- 
tries and America.” Seventhly, the ver- 
sion is wrong throughout in representing 
Japan as pledging herself vds-d-vis “the 
Governments of European countries and 
America,” or as discussing ‘the abolition 
ofthe European and American Consular 
Courts.” This last error is comparatively 
trival, so far as the general public is con- 


cerned ; but to those at all acquainted with 
diplomatic language it proves that the 
person who prepared the Gazette's ver- 
sion was incompetent to discharge the 
task he had undertaken. We have thus 
shown that the version is incorrect, and 
seriously incorrect, in respect of almost 
every one of the provisions unbodied in the 
Notes. And in offering this demonstra- 
tion we do nothing that either the Fapan 
Gazette or the Fapan Herald was not per- 
fectly competent to do without our aid; for 
the gist of the Diplomatic Notes was 
published months ago on unimpeachable 
authority, and if our local contemporaries 
had taken the trouble to look back, they 
would have discovered that the only novel 
portions of the Gazette's version are its 
inaccuracies. 2 
As for the general question of publish- 
ing these Diplomatic Notes, we have 
only to say that if the Yapan Gazette ob- 
tained its information—as we do not for 
one instant doubt—without any condition 
imposing secrecy, its action in printing 
the précis seems entirely beyond criticism. 
A little perspicacity and a little caution 
ought, we think, to have warned it that 
the agitators were employing its columns 
for their own purposes, but that is a prac- 
tical point not to be confounded with the 
abstract principle of publication. The 
Fapan Herald, however, attempts to con- 
found the present incident with its own 
conduct nine years ago, and to throw a vica- 
rious cloak over the discreditable business 
to which it was then a party. The two 
affairs are radically different. Nine years 
ago one of the Foreign Representatives 
handed to the Fapan Herald a copy of the 
draft proposals of the Japanese Govern- 
ment, which document all the Foreign 
Representatives were pledged by every 
principle of diplomatic etiquette to pre- 
serve secret. If the Representative in 
question gave the draft to the Herald for 
publication, then the fault was entirely 
his. If he gave it to the editor in his pri- 
vate capacity, not believing that it would 
be published, then the editor and the 
Representative were both blamable, though 
not perhaps in an equal degree. The ¥a- 
pan Herald never attempted to elucidate 
the question, and we are quite willing to 
believe that it chivalrously decided not to 
exonerate itself at the expense of its friend. 
The Representative, however, was recal- 
led by ‘his Government, and his unfor- 
tunate indiscretion remains to this day 
one of the most serious blots upon the 
record of foreign diplemacy in Japan. 
Recognising that for the credit of Western 
good faith the incident had better be con- 
signed to oblivion, we should have avoided 
all reference to it had not the Fapan 
Herald recalled it in a manner calculated 
to entirely obscure the facts. It was not 
the action of the Herald that evoked 
universal censure nine years ago: the 
public never knew* exactly how far the 
Herald’s responsibility really extended. 


What the public did know was that a 


Foreign Representative had taken a 


thighly blameworthy step, and it blamed 


him accordingly. In the present case 
there is no question at all, so far as we can 
see, about the propriety of what the ¥apan 
Gazette has done, unless we assume that 
it violated a pledge, or deliberately lent 
itself to the agitation of which it has be- 
come an instrument. We have no right to 
suspect the former, and as for the latter 
hypothesis, it is quite incredible. 


THE “ KOKU-SUI HOSON-TO.” 
__ oH 
flees Conservative Party in Japan used 
to be known asthe Hoshu-to. It was 
under the leadership of General Viscount 
TORYO, a distinguished officer of Choshiu 
extraction, who enjoyed the reputation of 
being a man of lofty motives and thoroughly 
patriotic views, though unfortunately more 
romantic than practical. Three years ago 
it was a comparatively insignificant asso- 
ciation: its influence was scarcely felt in 
political circles, and, men only saw in it 
the nucleus of a party that might become 
powerful if by chance it should one day 
find itself in touch with the times. That 
contingency has now arrived. 


The revolt against Count INOUYE’s pro- 
gramme of Treaty Revision in 1887 kin- 
dled national aspirations that might other- 
wise have remained practically dormant 
for years. ‘The educated portion of the 
public had long been looking to see their 
country’s international claims recognised, 
but had never been particularly sanguine 
about the possibility of obtaining recogni- 
tion without paying a heavy price for it. 
That price, as Japanese generally sup- 
posed, was not to be estimated entirely by 
concessions made on paper, by guarantees 
given to foreign governments or by pri- 
vileges granted to their nationals. In the 
account must also be included a wholesale 
sweeping away of Japanese customs and 
institutions ; the importation of Occidental 
ways to an extent that greatly perturbed 
old-fashioned folks; a vast deal of costly 
courtesy and hospitality to foreigners, and 
no little bowing of the Japanese head to 
Western prejudices and peremptoriness. 
All this even warm patriots were willing 
to condone until they discovered the terms 
that Japan was to obtain in return for so 
much self-denial. Then they rebelled. 
The mouthpiece of their discontent was, for 
the moment, General Viscount TANI, and 
with him sided politicians of various shades 
of thought, including General ToRYO and 
his hitherto insignificant Hoshu-to. From 
that moment a conservative reaction set in. 
To enlist popular feeling in their behalf, 
the agitators found it necessary to raise 
the cry of Japan for the Japanese. Some 
of them were doubtless sincere in believing 
that their country’s self-effacement had 
gone too far. Others, on the contrary, 
were not averse to fostering false notions 


provided their end was attained. At all 
events the public, persuaded that even 
Japanese civil laws ran the risk of being 
subserved to foreign prejudices and that 
Japanese suitors might be compelled to 
submit their cases to alien judgments out 
of deference to the phantasies of a handful 
of foreigners, grew suddenly alarmed about 
the whole question of their country’s in- 
dividuality, and there ensued a reaction as 
marked as it was rapid. 

This was the Conservatives’ opportunity. 
Their policy, as pure conservatism, had ne- 
ver possessed much chance of success. It 
was impossible for Japan tobe conservative, 
in the true sense of the term. Her destiny 
was too strong for her, and even at the mo- 
ment of reaction progress in the route of 
Occidental civilization remained her motto. 
But it was possible for her to be more dis- 
criminating, and in this possibility the 
Conservatives saw their chance. A name 
is everything in politics. A deftly chosen 
title dispenses with the need of a platform, 
and it is always easy to devise a good 
title in a language so elastic as Japanese. 
The party that had grown out of the 
anti-treaty-revision movement called itself 
Koku-sut Hoson-to, which being interpre- 
ted means, “ party for the preservation of 
the good things in Japan.” The transla- 
tion is clumsy and prolix; the original, 
neat and terse. Into the ranks of the 
Koku-sui Hoson-to have been absorbed the 
followings of Viscounts ToRYO and TANI, 
while General MiurA has hastened into 
the same camp with extended arms. Un- 
doubtedly it is now a very strong associa- 
tion, and it enjoys the immense advantage 
of professing a motive from which no one 
can dissent. There may be differences of 
opinion about what is worth preserving 
and what deserves rejection, but there 
can be no denying that everything falling 
within the definition of Koku-sui claims 
the fostering protection of patriots. Prac- 
tically there are now but two great poli- 
tical parties in Japan, the Aazshin-to and 
the Koku-sut Hoson-to. The Fzyu-to is 
disorganized ; the ¥7chz-¢o has not yet been 
constructed on political lines, and the 
Daido Danketsu is evanescent. But the 
Koku-sut Hoson-to and the Kaishin-to are 
in a state of most active vitality. It 
is, indeed, to the superabundant vigour 
of the latter party that some of the 
difficulties lying in the path of Treaty 
Revision must be attributed. The mem- 
bers of the Kazshin-to have been over 
eager to eulogise their former leader’s 
success in the field of foreign politics. 
They have stirred up jealousies that might 
otherwise have lain dormant, and have 
aided their opponents to reduce a national 
question to the rank of a party wrangle. 
For the moment Treaty Revision osten- 
sibly divides the two camps, not really for 
its own sake, but simply because one side 
has inscribed it on the standard which the 
other is trying to pull down. It would 
appear that even the Satsuma and Ché- 


shiu leaders have become more or less 
involved in the dispute, to the momentary 
weakening of the tie by which these 
makers of history have been enabled for 
so many years to direct, in combination, 
the Government that owes its existence to 
their courage and talents. 
thing it is essential, of course, that the 
administration of the empire should he 
carried on smoothly. But whatever sacri- 
fices of individuals the situation may 
demand, we cannot suppose that Japanese 
statesmanship is incapable of steering the 
ship of State through a domestic crisis 
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without throwing overboard a great ques- 


tion of foreign policy. Treaty Revision 


should be safe whatever may be the sequel 
of these party dissensions. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
a 
TORPEDO-BOATS FOR JAPAN. 


To THE EpIToR OF THE ‘JAPAN Malt.” 

S1r,—The question propounded by you yester- 
day in your leader on “ Japan’s Purchases 
Abroad,’ “Do Germans themselves maintain 
that their yards can turn out torpedo-boats better 
than those of the British builders?” finds a ready 
answer in the counter-question, ‘Has any Bri- 
tish builder succeeded yet in turning out torpedo- 
boats equal to those of Schichau P” 

If you cannot answer this question in the affir- 
mative, much of what you have written yesterday 
had better been left unsaid. Blinder Etfer schadet 


nur. 
Yours truly, ANGELSACHSE. 


Yokohama, October 8th, 1889. 
{Our answer is “ undoubtedly.”—Ep. 7.M.] 


To THE EDITOR OF THE “ JAPAN MAIL.” 

Sr1r,—I accept your answer, that ‘undoubtedly ” 
have British builders succeeded in turning out 
torpedo-boats equal to those of Schichau, as an 
expression of individual belief, creditable to your 
patriotism. But assertion is not proof; and could 
you prove it, would that make out your case, or 
justify your strictures on the action of the Japa- 
nese Government in the matter? Scarcely I think. 

Yours truly, ANGELSACHSE, 

Yokohama, October gth, 1889. 
(Assertion is not proof, but neither is suggestion. Our cor- 


tespondent seems resolved not to venture beyond the latter. 
—Eb. 7.M.) 


To THE EDITOR OF THE “JAPAN MAiL.’”’ 

S1r,—There is no present need that I should go 
beyond what you are pleased to call a suggestion, 
and I would call a challenge. The onus clearly 
lies on you. You started with an assertion, 
clothed, it is true, in the garb of a question, but a 
very clear, unmistakable assertion nevertheless. 
If now, upon challenge, you care not to substan- 
ate it, then no more need be said, and your 
readers can be left to draw their own conclusions. 


Yours truly, ANGELSACHSE. 
Yokohama, October roth, 1889. 


{It is interesting to be challenged to prove that England is the 
first ship-building country in the world. We see no occasion 
to take up such a challenge.—Eo. 3.M.) 


From the 2oth August last the amount sub- 
scribed by the public in aid of the sufferers by the 
floods, and distributed by the Local Government 
of Wakayama, amounted to 174,312.625, while 
rice to the value of 10,035.895was also contributed. 
A grant of 100,000 yen from the Finance Depart- 
ment arrived at Wakayama on the Ist instant.— 
Choya Shimbun. 


The chrysanthemums at Mukojima and Ukechi- 
mura are partly a failure this year on account of 
the bad weather. ‘The chrysanthemum gardens 
in Dangozaka and the neighbourhood will be 
opened about the 25th or 26th inst.—Vomsuri 
Shimbun. 


To THE Dear.—A Person cured of Deafness and 
noises in the head of 23 year standings by a simple 
remedy, will send a descijption of it rREB to any 
Person who applies to NicHo1son, 21, Bedford 
Square, London. W C., England. = May t.1y. 


unsatisfactory of terminations—a draw. 
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CRICKET. 
—_—_—_-——__——. 
Tue Crus v. FLeetT.—RETURN. 
The return match between the Club and the 
Fleet came off on Saturday, ending in that pa 
he 
Fleet went in first and played strong at the com- 


mencement, having got 129 on the board when the 
fourth wicket went down. 
made with Messrs. Knight and Moody not out, 
and Messrs. Walter and Butcher did not bat. The 
principal feature of the game was Mr. Garde’s 


The total of 143 was 


64; while Messrs. Champain and Pallett scored 
20 and 21 respectively. Mr. “Extras” was a 


good man, however, no less than 30 being placed 


to his credit—or rather discredit. 

The Club sent in the same players to begin as 
in the first match, but the Doctor did not remain 
long, though Crawford stood till he got 22, when 
double that number was on the telegraph. Ed- 
wards and Sutter then got together, and the former 
made 52 and the latter 23 when the stumps were 
drawn, the total being 101. “I'he two last-named 
bowled for their side, and were as effective as 
bowlers as they were good as batsmen. Edwards 
with 147 balls, in which there were eleven maiden 
overs, took five wickets, and Sutter bowled ten 
maiden ovefs in 115 balls and took two wickets. 
Following are the scores :— 


Tue Freer. Tue Crus. 

Mr. Champain, b. Edwards. 30 } Dr. Wheeler, c. Butcher, b. 
Mr. Lee, b. Edwards . . 4 Knight : : 
Mr. Pallett, c. Crawford, b. Mr. Crawford, b. Walt : 
Grant Mr. Grimble, c. Butcher, b. 


Lieut. Byrne, c. Sutter, b. Paslett ioc: casverseccsciesccncsoss ° 
Edward o.......cccesccssseeeee Mr, Duff, c. Garde, b. Pallett 2 
Mr. Garde, run out .........06 64 | Mr. Mollison, b. Pallett...... 1 


4 
Lieut. Hughes, b. Edwards. 3 
Lieut. Barton, run out 
Lieut. Moggrid b, 
Wards ...ceesoee 
Mr. Knight, not o 
Lieut. Moody, not o 
Mr. Walter, 
Rev. Mr. Butcher, 
b. 20, I.b. 8, w. a 


Mr. Edwards, not out. 3 
Mr. Sutter, not out ............ 
Ed- Mr. Grant, 

Mr. Trevithick, _ 
Mr. Griffiths, ‘a not bat — 


Mr, Morriss, 
Mr.-Kenny, 


oe Kiscescecssceessssecstssceseene 


did not — 
bat 


SAILING RACE. 
——_—_q——____-- 

Of the dozen boats of various classes entered 
for Saturday’s race, eleven started, Mosquito being 
the only absentee, and with the exception of Aj#- 
daumo (which rounded the north mark nearly 8 
minutes astern of Sayonara, and afterwards gave 
up) all sailed over the course. Afatd Marion, 
which had no competitor, led the fleet round 
(which for the larger craft was twice round and 
for the C boats once round the Club Course), but 
though at the north mark 6 minutes ahead cf 
Daimyo did not get far away from the latter till on 
the second stage to the Lightship, when she had a 
clear advantage of 10 minutes to which she added a 
minute anda half coming home. Lady Louise, how- 
ever, held to the North Mark on the second round 
the leading position in her class, heading Daimyo 
by over 2 minutes at the North Mark (first round) by 
close on 3 minutes at the Lightship, and by about 
a minute at the Home Mark and North Mark 
(second round). Afolly Bawn kept third place 
during the whole race with the exception of the 
first stage to the Lightship, and, finishing four 
seconds astern of Lady Louise, took first prize. 
Princess Maud was out of it after rounding 
the North Maik (first round). Exchange got 
away entirely from her two rivals, and Vixen 
after leading Tomtoka over the greater part of 
the course dropped astern before reaching the 
Lightship (second round) and finished g minutes 
later than her big opponent, but with the bulk of 
her allowance to the good. ‘he fresh breeze prov- 
ed to suit Sayonara even better than La Belle, the 
former leading the Una craft all round, and getting 
home with (including allowance) nearly 6 minutes 


to spare. Mr. E. Beart was officer of the day. 
The following are the official times :— 
Nort Norta 
: . Marx.  Liautsnip, Home. Marx. 
A Maid Marion...... 1693638 woe 2.37.18 ... 2.52.40 ... 8.16.30 
Daimyo tare 1.§9.30 ... 2:42.20 .,, 2.58.10 ... 3.28.40 
Lady Louise ......1.57-1§ 1. 2639-3 01. 987-60 4, 3-22-48 
Molly Baw ...... 3.01.00 ... 3.47.30 ... 2.59-1§ ... 3.24.80 
Princess Maud ...1.59.07  ... 2.44.00 .., $01.50 ... $.29.30 
Exchange 1685.08 14. 2:39.10 4. 2695.30 ... 3.31.50 
D Tomioka Or. see 9683-50 ee 3-1063§ ae $239 30 
Vixen. OF.27 44. 9.51.40 14. 3.09.20 ... 3.38.00 
La Belli 03-10 44. 304-45 nce 3094055 ane eee 
Sayonara 07 3-01.40 4... 9.31.80 ... 
Ajidaumo ., up. 
Licuts Finisn. Time = Correcten 
Spire. Abtowance. Ting, 
M.S. 


A Maid Marion...... 
Daimyo .... 
B Lady Louise 


+. allows 


3.0%. 
Molly Bawn 4:13. 
Princess Maud $.37 
Exchange . allows. 
Df Fonints : ~ $3 
Vixen ..., 21.16 we 
Cc ‘a Belle. . allows...... 
SAVONATA wo. cecccees BST cree. 3- 


WINneRs. 
A class—Maid Marion, B class—Molly Bawn, 


nara, D class—E«change, oo _ 


—— ~~ Um Ll w]e eee 
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JAPAN'S POSTAL SYSTEM. 
o—_——_- 


On the 7th of August last, an Ordinance was 
promulgated, as translated by us at the time, intro- 
ducing various changes in regard to the rates of 
postage on certain articles. Among other things 
the amendments involved a reduction by one-half 
of the postage on newspapers. The Ordinance 
in question having come into force at the begin- 
ning of the present month, the opportunity has 
been seized by the Fiji Shimpo to publish for the 
first time some very interesting facts relating to 
the labours of those men, particularly Mr. Mae- 
shima, Vice- Minister of State for Communications, 
who were chiefly instrumental in introducing and 
developing the postal system of Japan on 
European models. Under the ‘Tokugawa régime, 
there existed a very incomplete system of postal 
agencies for the transmission of private letters. 
‘These agencies, which were called Atkyahu-ya, 
where found in every important town throughout 
the land. In Tokyo there were three, viz., the 
Shima-ya, the Kyé-ya, and the Yedo-ya. ‘These 
agencies despatched couriers at regular intervals 
for the trasmission of private correspondence. For 
the carriage of the official letters of the Shogunate 
Government, special messengers were despatched ; 
while the correspondence between the different 
clan governments and their yashiks in Yedo was 
carried by special couriers of the respective 
local administrations. After the downfall of the 
feudal system, postal affairs continued much in 
their former condition till 1870, when the neces- 
sity of inaugurating a more complete system 
began to receive recognition in official circles. In 
that year the Mimbu-kwan was divided into two 
departments, Mimbu and Okura. These two 
divisions contained most of the progressive officials 
of the time, such as Messrs. (now Counts) Ito and 
Okuma, and several others. They were bent upon 
introducing every possible reform in administra- 
tive matters. About this period one of the most 
enthusiastic of reformers, Mr. Maeshima, chanced 
to find, in a Chinese work on’ the History of the 
United States, some references to postal organiza- 
tion. The statements of the work on this subject 
were not very satisfactory, but they nevertheless 
interested him deeply, and he at once resolved to 
carry into practice asystem for Japan. His views 
having been cordially approved by his colleagues, 
he was appointed Superintendent of the Vekitei-sht 
(or Postal Section). But the ideas which he had 
acquired from the perusal of the book just men- 
tioned were extremely vague and unsatisfactory. 
Beyond the bare fact that the Government of the 
United States had something to do with the post, 
he did not know anything about the subject. 
Nothing daunted, however, he proceeded to carry 
out reforms on the basis of the old system obtain- 
ing in this country. On making enquiries, he 
found that, as things then stood, it cost no less 
than 36 yen to have a postal parcel weigning 500 
momme carried from Tokyo to Kyoto. Asa first 
step towards reform, he increased the weight to 
3,000 momme for the same cost on the same road, 
and threw open the service for the benefit of the 
public in general, instead of for official letters only. 
Great difficulty was at first experienced in collect- 
ing the charges from private individuals availing 
themselves of the Government postal service; and 
gradually there dawned on the reformers a faint 
notion that in the West there was some device 
consisting in the pasting of a small piece of paper 
on the envelope asa sign that the duty had been 
paid. About this time it happened that Messrs. 
Shibusawa Yeiichi and Sugiura Makoto returned 
from Europe. The postal reformers, seizing the 
opportunity, made enquiries of these gentlemen 
as to the postal systems of the West, but nothing 
could exceed their disappointment, when they 
were told that the travellers did not even very clear- 
ly remember how they posted their home letters 
while in Europe. They were rejoiced, however, a 
few days afterwards, to receive from Mr. Shibusawa 
an unused postage stamp, which he had found in 
his luggage. ‘The stamp proved to bea French 
one. ‘Thus far enlightened on the subject, the re- 

‘formers again encountered a difficulty when they 
came to consider the best method of preventing 
repeated use of the same stamp. After some ex- 
perimenting, -Mr. Maeshima decided on manufac- 
turing stamps from paper of such slight texture 
that when once used they would not bear a second 
service. Having thus far cleared his path, Mr. 
Maeshima was about to put his ideas into practice 
when a circumstance occurred which, though for a 
while it interferred with the»progress of the postal 
reform, ultimately led to the accomplishment of the 
object. About this time the Government was in sore 
need of some means for preventing the increasing 

. forgery of paper money ; and it was decided, chiefly 

on to the suggestion of Mr. Maeshima, to have new 
paper-money manufactured in Europe. Mr. Mae- 


shima therefore, and the late Mr. Ueno, some time 
Japanese Minister in London and subsequently at 
the Court of Vienna, were ordered to proceed to 
Europe as commissioners of the Government. En- 
trusting the conduct of postal affairs here to the 
charge of Mr. Sugiura Makoto, Mr. Maeshima 
and his colleague left the country in a Pacific Mail 
steamer, in the latter part of July, 1870. After 
the voyage had lasted about a week, Mr. Mae- 
shima noticed an unusual stir in the ship, and 
on looking about, he found a notice saying ine ship 
was in a few days to be passed by a mail steamer 
from America. The word mail puzzled him; 
so he went to his cabin, and looked for the 
word in a dictionary, when he found to his 
great joy that it meant yubinsen. Highly pleased 
with his discovery, he hastened to the captain 
and interviewed him as to the way in which 
postal affairs are conducted abroad, and hav- 
ing obtained much valuable information from 
the captain, he sent home by the same mail a sort 
of report on the subject. ‘Ihe result of this report 
appeared in April, 1871, in the form of the intro- 
duction of stamps of three varieties, 100 mon (1 sen 
6 rin) 500 mon (8 sen) and 1 kan (16 sen), In 
August Mr. Maeshima returned from his tour in 
Europe, and took up the subject of postal reform 
with more zeal than ever. At this time the postal 
lines were limited to between Tokyo on the one 
hand and Kyoto and Osaka on the other, all 
postal business for localies outside these limits 
being exclusively conducted by private postal 
agencies. Mr. Maeshima extended the official 
lines as far as Nagasaki, and early in 1872 
he brought forward his proposal for the opening of 
a money order service. In this project, however, 
he encountered insurmountable difficulties on 
financial points, and despite his untiring zeal 
which extended even to sacrificing his own pro- 
perty, he had to wait for a more favourable 
opportunity. While he had to fight against 
various official prejudices, he had also to con- 
tend against a still more formidable foe outside 
the pale of the Government. The increasing 
popularity of the official postal service stirred 
the private agencies into desperate competition, 
and they formed a combination and reduced 
their charges to the same level as the Govern- 
ment post. Unwilling to resort to any oppressive 
measure, Mr. Maeshima resolved on a highly 
magnanious method of dealing with his excited 
rivals. He summoned to his office two of the 
principal private postal agents in Tokyo, and after 
a long discussion, he at last brought them to 
understand the necessity and propriety of the 
postal business being undertaken by the State. 
In consideration, however, of the great interests 
sacrificed by the prival postal agencies, they were 
allowed for a time to continue the parcels and 
money order service under the joint name of the 
Rtku-un Katsha, afterwards changed to the 7'st-1 
Kaisha. Having thus taken the whole postal busi- 
ness into his hands, Mr. Maeshima found to his 
disappointment that the amount of postal matter 
transmitted was comparatively small. ‘The inde- 
fatigable zeal of the Postmaster-General here sug- 
gested to him a device for increasing the postal 
business. He spoke to a bookseller named Ota 
Kimbei on the importance of newspapers, then 
an almost unknown thing in Japan, but the latter 
hesitated to carry out the suggestion on account 
of the lack of material. Upon this Mr. Maeshima 
issued a notice proclaiming that manuscripts of 
articles to be contributed to newspapers would be 
carried duty free. Under these circumstances a 
weekly paper at last made its appearance, under 
the joint management of Mr. Ota and Mr. Koni- 
shi Yoshinari. It was called the Yabin Hochi 
Shimbun (Mail Intelligencer) and has since deve- 
loped into the present leading daily paper of the 
same name. Since then newspapers have been 
started in rapid succession, and the uninterrupted 
general progress of the country has at last brought 
the postal system to its present high state of 
effeciency. One circumstance in connection 
with the heroic exertions of Mr. Maeshima and 
his fellow workers is well worthy of record. 
When the Post Office was located at Yedo- 
bashi (the present site) in 1871, the whole neigh- 
bourhood was occupied by cheap liquor shops, 
the sheds of story-tellers, and other buildings 
of an equally squalid nature. The place was 
therefore the regular haunt of idlers and others 
of the lowest type. Moreover, the building used 
as the office had long been unoccupied and 
was almost in a tottering condition. But the 
pioneers of postal reform toiled on from day to 
day, heedless either of the discomfort of the shanty 
that sheltered them or the laughter of the story- 
teller’s audiences or the confused cries and noises 
made by lounging idlers and quarrelling drunkards. 
It isalso stated in the 17% Shimpo’s account, from 
which we have taken the above, that unusually in- 
timate relations existed between the Postmaster- 


General and his numerous subordinates, relations 
as intimate indeed as if they were members of the 
same family. It was the rule with them to meet 
at Mr. Maeshima’s house on New Year’s Day an 
occasion when nearly five hundred persons sat 
down to the banquet. 


—_—_2. ee 
REVIEW. 
——_»—____——_ 

A Dictionary of Chinese-Fapanese Words. Part I. 
A to J. 

Mr, J. H. Gussins, Japanese Secretary of Her 
Majesty’s Legation, has just published the first 
part of a work which promises, when completed, 
to constitute a highly important aid to the study of 
Japanese. The expression used in the title, 
** Chinese-Japanese Words,” may perplex per- 
sons not acquainted with the subject. It will 
therefore be well to explain that Japanese 
writers and accomplished speakers extend their 
vocabulary almost to the whole range of the 
Chinese language. Their pronunciation of the 
latter differs essentially from the pronunciation 
of the Chinese themselves ; but for the rest, what- 
ever expressions are furnished by the ideographic 
script of the Middle Kingdom, these the edu- 
cated Japanese appropriates, simply softening 
their sound to suit the more delicate tympanum of 
his own ear.. To understand the significance of - 
this large liberty and the terrible difficulties it 
inflicts upon the Western student of Japanese, one 
has to conceive some six or seven thousand mono- 
syllabic root words, each of them conveying an idea 
more or less distinct, from which the Vananeea 
writer or speaker is at liberty to choose any 
two and combine them into a dissyllable so as to 
fit the notion he desires to convey. Of such com- 
binations there are, from a mathematical point of 
view, many millions, but of course no such number 
of compounded words can really be used, since 
the ideographs whose meanings have sufficient 
affinity to permit combination are necessarily 
limited. Still the arithmetical statement of the 
case suggests the clearest conception of what an 
earnest student of Japanese has to encounter. 
He must be prepared to find himself confronted 
at any moment by words entirely strange to his 
ear, and equally strange to his eye unless he 
happens to have previously made the acquaintance 
of the ideographs composing them. A veritable 
army of such words has invaded the Japanese 
language during the past thirty years. Introduced 
to the mysteries of Western science and Western 
philosophy, the Japanese saw themselves under 
the necessity of developing their language so as to 
include thousands of terms hitherto unemploy- 
ed, nay even unconceived. No nation was ever 
before placed in such a predicament. Suppose 
that we English, falling asleep after the publi- 
cation of the Canterbury Tales, had lain wholly 
oblivious of the intellectual activity of the world 
around us until the closing years of the nineteenth 
century. Suppose that then, suddenly roused 
from our slumbers, we were introduced to the 
mental and mechanical condition of Occidental 
humanity as set forth in the literature and life of, 
let us say, the Germans. Into what terrible 
bewilderment should we be immediately plunged 
for lack of an instrument to express the multi- 
tude of new ideas presented to us! Yet even 
such a hypothesis falls short of the fact we are con- 
sidering, for whereas all the leading European 
peoples enrich their vocabularies from a common 
source, So that each is, for the most part, in a posi- 
tion to comprehend and assimilate the linguistic de- 
velopments of its neighbour, no similar bond existed 
between Japan’s language and the language of 
the school she entered in 1857. Everything was 
absolutely strange to her. ad her vernacular 
succumbed almost completely before the shock of 
this invasion of new ideas; had she thrown up her 
hands in despair over the problem of translating 
into her own tongue a new dictionary of alien 
thoughts, and resigned herself to the alternative 
of adopting them in their alien dress, no one could 
have been greatly surprised. But what Greek 
and Latin have done towards translating into 
words the progress of Western civilization, that 
and a great deal more the mine of Chinese mono- 
syllables was capable of doing for Japan in her 
time of sudden need. In truth we can conceive 
no shade of meaning, however delicate, for which 
some verbal equivalent cannot be furnished by a 
combination of ideographs. Think, however, what 
this signifies for thestudent. The most diligent study 
of his lexicon cannot,insure him against encounter- 
ing strange terms, for he has to do with writers 
aud speakers who spurn the limits of any written 
dictionary. A highly educated Japanese of thirty 
years ago, were he set to peruse a vernacular 
newspaper or to attend a lecture of the present 
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Japanese paper. The process consists in coating 
the paper with an emulsion of resin and gelatine, 
in which is disolved in a small quantity of a soluble 
chloride. ‘The paper is then dried, and is sensitiz- 
ed with an ammonia-nitrate of silver solution, the 
sensitizing being twice repeated in the case of 
the drawing-paper. 

Mr. Kasgma showéd some Japanese fans which 
were decorated with photographs produced directly 
on the paper of which they were made. ‘These 
were much admired. 

‘Messrs. CocxineG & Co. sent a large and inter- 
esting exhibit of lenses and other photographic 
apparatus. Amongst the things shown were a 
very fine camera by Meager & Co., of London, 
and lenses of Suter and of Dallmeyer, the latter 
including several of the new “ rectilinear landscape 
lens.” 

Mr. Konisur showed a sample of the new de- 
veloper “ Eikonogen,” and the Chairman promptly 
ruled that it should be appropriated by the Society 
and that certain members should be appointed to 
experiment with it and to report to the Society on 
the results of the experiments. Messrs. K. Ogawa 
and W. K. Burton were instructed to undertake 
the experiments. 

The meeting concluded with a vote of thanks to 
the lender of the Hall and to the Chairman. 

The next meeting will be held on the 13th Oct. 
It is to be a camera field-day, and the place 
selected is Kamakura. No particular hour is 
fixed, as it is hoped that some will be able to come 
early in the morning, and there is no reason why 
camera work should not be kept up through the 
whole day. Probably some members will extend 
their trip to Enoshima. 


day, would be out of his depth before he had read | devoted a life-time to its compilation, the eleventh 
two lines or listened to a dozen @ords. There is| would still find something additional furnished by 
nothing more wonderful in the wonderful history | his own reading, so long at least as the progress of 
of modern Japan than the elasticity that her lan-| the era is vividly reflected in the nation’s vocab- 
guage has displayed, and at the same time there|ulary. Instead of seeking rare lacuna amid a mass 
is nothing more exasperating to the foreign student. | of novel information, our fairer function as critics 
It is is to meet the latter’s vast difficulties in this|is to express admiration of the wide research and 
direction that Mr. Gubbins has undertaken the| accurate scholarship displayed by Mr. Gubbins. 
compilation of his dictionary, The dissyllables| It is a genuine pleasure to any earnest student to 
obtained by the process of combination described | have such a work laid before him, and that its pub- 
above are commonly called Kan-go, or Chinese | lication will immensely facilitate the study of Japa- 
words. These Mr. Gubbins has applied himself] nese there cannot be a moment’s doubt. Every 
to collect, arranging them according to the Roman | one reading the literature of the day in Japan is 
alphabet, and appending to each its ideographs, confronted by the difficult task of finding exact 
English significations, and, sometimes, illustrative | English equivalents for many new words, albeit 

hrases. It will probably appear to any one look. | their meaning may be sufficiently intelligible. With 
ing at the first part of the work that it is open| Mr. Gubbins’ Dictionary beside one this trouble is 
to one very sweeping criticism: to use it the} virtually at an end. We say “virtually,” not 
student must be acquainted with the sounds of the |‘ absolutely,” because, as Mr. Gubbins himself 
ideographs. But if he knows the sounds, then in | will be the first to admit, something still remains 
ninety-nine cases out of every hundred, he knows |to accomplish. There are still many kan-go which, 
the meanings also. And if he does not know the | though compounded of different ideographs, are 
sounds, he must necessarily have recourse to a}rendered into the same English forms. Some day 
Chinese lexicon, where, arriving at the ideograph | we shall doubtless be in_a position to distinguish 
by the route of the radicals, he arrives also at its} the nice shades of meaning which these assuredly 
signification. Thus, Mr. Gubbins’ Dictionary |convey to Japanese and Chinese minds. Mean- 
would seem to be employable only by persons} while no one, since the days of Dr. Hepburn, has 
already in possession of the knowledge it is intend-| contributed more to our accurate knowledge of 
edtoconvey. But this criticism applies only to| Japanese than Mr. Gubbins by the compilation gf 
the work in its unfinished state. When completed, {his dictionary. It is entirely alone in its own 
the Dictionary will include an appendix contain-| branch, and so thoroughly has its author appro- 
"ing the Chinese characters grouped according to} priated the field by the excellence of his work 
their radicals. Meeting, then, an ideograph with|that he may confidently count on remaining 
which he has no previous acquaintance, the stu-| without rivals. The scheme and arrangement 
dent will first ascertain the sound by reference |of the Dictionary are not less commendable than 
to the index, and then, turning to the text,/its contents, and we must also compliment the 
obtain all necessary instruction as to the meaning. | printers on the excellent manner in which they 
We dwell upon this feature because many persons|have performed their part of the task. Quite 
will doubtless be disposed to advance it by way of}apart from our satisfactton on behalf of foreign 
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argument against the unwisdom of publishing the | students generally, we ary _ a ae - no ng 

Dictionary in parts, and because, further, un-|little pride that such a book should have been 7 

less the Doin : properly appreciated, a very | added to the list of publications which place Eng- Before Geo. Jamizson, Esq., Acting Judge, and 
false conception of the capabilities of the work |lishmen far ahead of any other nationality as sino- a Jury. 


logues. Perhaps there is not much ground to hope 
that Mr. Gubbins will reap any material reward 
for his labour: the name of his Dictionary will 
appeal to only a limited class of students. Every 
year, however, should widen its range of usefulness, 
Even now, though the great majority of the words 
it contains have not yet passed into the possession 
of commion colloquial, the process of assimilation 
is in rapid progress, nor can any one hope to hold 
unembarrassed intercourse with educated Japanese 
unless he familiarizes himself with the great bulk 
of these pithy and exact Kan-go. ‘Thus for stu- 
dents of the written and spoken languages alike, 
Mc. Gubbins’ dictionary is a sine gud non. 


may be formed. We are ourselves entirely at one 
with Mr. Gubbins as to the expediency of placing 
the Dictionary before the public with the least 
possible delay. ‘Two reasons influence us. First, 
that to have access even to the portion from A to 
J (over three thousand words) ts unquestionably 
an immense boon to students; secondly, that the 
author of a work which deals with constantly ac- 
cumlating materials—and the number of Kan-go 
added to the language is increasing every day— 
must in self-defence put some part of his task 
behind him, unless he resigns himself to wait for 
the indefinitely distant era when the growth of 
the Kaz-go shall have been sufficiently arrested to 
admit of their collection in a standard lexicon. 
Mr. Gubbins, whose accuracy and limitless pains- 
taking as a scholar are well-known, is precisely 
the man to suspend the printing of his Dictionary 
a month for every new word demanding admission, 
and such a process of procrastination, once com- 
menced, would be never-ending. We therefore 
heartily welcome and applaud the more courage- 
ous and self-sacrificing plan of publication by in- 
stalments. It will be comparatively easy to sup- 
plement the last part by an appendix containing 
any kan-go that may have added to the language 
during the period of printing; Such words there 
will be of course. Already the student may dis- 
cover a hiatus here and there. Thus, lying before 
us as we write, is a newspaper article in which it 
is said of a certain critic, Nihon-koku no rigat wo 
kyogit suru ni fu-gokaku naruh’tode aru. Mr. 
Gubbins tells us nothing about gokaku, though if 
he had ever dipped into the mysteries of the cha 
no yu, the word would have been familiar enough 
to him as applied to the symmetrical disposition of 
projections on the rim of a cup. Again, when 
Count Ito gave a fancy-dress ball two years ago, 
the agitators compared the affair to the fabled 
hyakki yagyo, or midnight procession of monsters. 
Mr. Gubbins tells us nothing about hyakki. Neither 
does he give at-raku—as in the well-known phrase 
Kido atraku wo omote ye arawasasu—nor does 
he tell us that £6-shtu is the common expression for 
political conservatism ; nor does he give the expres: 
sions jika-téchaku (self-refutation) ; Ad shé sbg0 
(a bonded warehouse); goku-in (hall-mark ); 
den-so (electric battery); jis-sd (thorough, as 
opposed to As-sd superficial); gi-ken (as in giken- 
kin, a fund for charity) ; gen-k6 (as in gen-kd-han, 
flagrant crime, or gen-kd-han de torayeru, to take 
flagrante delictu) ; heki-shi (wall-paper) ; gi-sen-shi 
(paper made to imitate carpet); butsu-dan (a 
Buddhist altar) ; chaku-shit (to come to hand, ofa 
letter); funshoku-jutsu (decorative art), &c. Some 
of these words doubtless belong to the category of 
scientific and technical terms, which Mr. Gubbins, 
to our great regret, has excluded from his dic- 
tionary: some, however, ought not to have been 
over-looked. But the truth is that omissions are 
quite inevitable in such a'work. If teu scholars 
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THE SHOOTING ON THE “SAKATA MARU.” 

Joseph Hardmeat was brought up to-day 
charged with the wilful: murder of Hirama Chuki- 
chi, on board the Sakata AMfaru on the gth Sept. 

Prisoner pleaded not guilty. 

Mr. Litchfield prosecuted, and Mr. Walford ap- 
peared for the defence. 

The jury were then called, two jurymen who did 
not respond being fined $50 each, 

Messrs. W. G. Bayne, C. Dresser, L. Lichten- 
stein, J. P. Mollison, and J. Adet, were called. 

Mr. Dresser said he had been in the same em- 
ployment as the prisoner, and had known him for 
some years, 

The Crown Prosecutor said then he might stand 
aside, 

Mr. Adet also, who was unwell, was excused. 

In their places were called Messrs. W. A. Crane, 
and Thos Burrell. 

The jurymen being duly sworn, took their seats. 

Mr. Litchfield, in opening the case for the pro- 
secution, said he had to call the attention of the 
jury to acrime of a very serious nature, which was 
no less than that of wilful murder, committeed 
by the prisoner, The circumstances under which 
it was committed were shortly these. It seemed 
that the deceased man was a quartermaster on 
board the Sakata Maru, a steamship of the Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha, of which the prisoner was chief 
mate. While the ship was lying at anchor in the 
port of Yokohama, on the 7th of September, the 
quartermaster was discharged from his employ- 
ment. On the followirg morning he came on board 
ship to ask that he should bé paid wages that he 
considered to be due tohim, the custom being for 
sailors to be paid their wages on board ship. He 
applied to the prisoner for his wages. The prisoner 
told him to come again or something of that kind. 
Some few words passed between them. At this 
time they were seen talking together passing the 
cook’s galley which was on the port side, a little 
forward of the bridge, from the after pait of the 
ship. ‘They then branched off to the centre of the 
deck near to the second hatch, and further con- 
versalion went on, the nature of which the cook 
could not tell, when suddenly the mate struck the 
deceased with his fist. The deceased went to- 
wards him again, and was received by another 
blow fromthe mate. They then clinched and some 
rough handling seemed to have occurred between 
them, When they had been clinched a short 
time one of the sailors separated them, after which 
the deceased seemed t6 have returned to the cook’s 
galley, near which there was a pail for cleaning or 
washing rice, and a board such as is used to 
chop fish or meat on. The mate, however, anti- 
cipated whatever might have been his intention by 
kicking the board or pail out of the way. Upon 
this the deceased went forward nearly past the 


THE PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY OF 
FAPAN. 
————~—_—__—_ 


A meeting of the above-named society was held 
on the evening of September 27th at the Masonic 
Hall, Yokohama. ‘The chair was occupied by 
Lieutenant Bull. The meeting was of a tech- 
nical character: that is to say, it was for the pur- 
pose of exhibiting anything that might be con- 
sidered in any way new in connection with 
Photogtaphy in Japan, 

The following gentlemen were elected members 
of the Society :—Mr. Kusaka, Mr. M. Naxashima, 
Mr. B. Hayashi, and Mr. B. H. Pearson. 

After some formal business had been concluded, 
Mr. Kasima exhibited several cameras of English 
design and Japanese manufacture. These were 
cheaper than the corresponding English cameras, 
and the workmanship was generally pronounced 
to be very creditable. 

Mr. K. Ocawa showed some remarkably fine 
collotype prints, and briefly described the process. 
The printing is done in a press directly from a 
plate that has been prepared with a sensitive sur- 
face of gelatine and bichromate, and that has been 
exposed under a negative. The parts that have 
heen insolated will take a fatty ink, the others will 
not, and it is thus possible to ink up the plate and 
to draw proofs from it. Several hundred proofs 
can be drawn from one plate, and an indefinite 
nuniber of plates can be made from one negative. 

Mr. C. D. Wasr showed an arrangement that 
he had designed for taking photographs of one 
boat from another. The arrangement consists 
essentially of a bracket that can be fixed to the 
main or fore-mast of a sailing boat, and a uni- 
versal joint with arrangements for holding a 
camera which may be aimed at any object and 
caused to follow it till an exposure is made. Some 
examples of photographs taken by the aid of this 
apparatus were shown, 

Mr. W. K. Burton showed silver prints made 
on Whatman’s drawing-paper and on very thin 
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second hatch, and apparently was going forward 
towards the forecastle, the mate remaining close 
by the galley. As the deceased went forward, and 
when he was about 12 feet distant from the mate, 
the latter was seen to draw some weapon from his 
pocket, and shortly after the report of a shot was 
heard and the deceased fell. He was subsequently 
attended by doctors and taken to the hospital 
where he died the same evening. Upon these 
facts if the jury were satisfied with the evidence 
he would call before them, he would ask them 
whatever might be their feelings, however ‘they 
might be averse to dealing with the fate of a fel- 
low man, he would ask them to cast aside, in the 
exercise of their duty—for they owed a duty not 
only to their Queen but also to their fellow men to 
protect them and others from such a fate as befel 
the unfortunate deceased—he would ask them to 
cast aside all anxiety or fear, and give a just 
verdict on the evidence placed before them. ‘the 
crime of murder must be shown to be one which 
results from a felonious action of the accused, done 
in an unlawful manner with the intent to kill or to 
do such bodily harm as would necessarilly or 
probably lead to death. He thought the jury 
would have very little difficulty in coming to the 
conclusion that where a man, wilfully and without 
lawful excuse, used such a weapon as a pistol and 
discharged it at a fellow man, he wasto be con- 
sidered as intending the natural result of the use 
of such deadly weapon. 


The first witness called for the defence was, 

Dr. Stuart Eldridge, who deponed—I am a medi- 
cal practitioner here. [remember on the gth Sept. 
last being called on board the Sakata Maru. 
I went on board. It was shortly before noon. I 
found on board a wounded man. I found him 
lying in a small room which I presume to be part 
of the forecastle. When I saw him he was suffer- 
ing from a gunshot wound through the abdomen, 
The wound of entrance was on the left side, im- 
mediately below the ribs; the ball had passed 
transversely through the body, and lay under the 
skin at a point onthe right side of the body, 
slightly, perhaps an inch, below, and an inch 
posterior to the point of entrance. I dressed the 
wound. I first cut the bullet out from the right 
side. I have the bullet here and produce it. I 
have also corresponding cartridges which were in 
the pistol. Mr. Hardmeat himself gave me the 
pistol when I was on board. There had been one 
shell discharged and it still remains in the pistol. 
There were five undischarged cartridges in the 
pistol, which I removed for safety’s sake-simply. I 
directed that the wounded man should be removed 
to the hospital, there being no proper accommoda- 
tion, the ship being in an unusually bad condition 
through coaling and loading. I went in the launch 
that towed ashore the sampan in which the man 
was. The wound was of a serious nature. 

Cross-examined—I take the pistol to be a Smith 
and Wesson, cal. 38. It is a very powerful wea- 
pon. I have had some experience before—in the 
American War—of gunshot wounds. : 

Supposing that pistol to be fired at a distance 
of ten feet, is it not rather extraordinary that it did 
not go through the body ? 

The vagaries of a bullet are endless, and yet 
I should suppose that under the circumstances 
you state, with good ammunition, a bullet 
would be apt to go through and come out’on the 
other side. Comparing the bullet shown me with 
those in the cartridges I see the former is slightly 
bruised, more than the rifling would account for. 
Within very recent days it is the practice when 
the circumstances are most favourable, as in a well 
equipped hospital with all the modern appliances of 
antiseptic surgery, to open the abdomen and repair 
the damage. It is an operation known to medical 
science; but let me emphasize that it must be under 
favourable circumstances—that is to say it could 
‘not be performed on board ship or on the battle- 
field. Ihave not been connected with Noge Ho- 
spital for some months, but the hospitals in Japan 
are as arule well equipped. I believe the Noge 
Hospital to be capable of the purposes of such an 
operation ; it was when we gave it up. I have not 
had familiar knowledge of it since March. The 
operation I speak of is called laparotomy.? The 
success or failure of the operation of course depends 
entirely on what is found to be wounded on 
opening the abdomen. I saw the deceased last at 

the Hatoba. I last examined him before he went 
- over the side ten minutes before we arrived at the 
Hatoba, and as far as I could judge he had then 
sufficient strength to make an operation of the 
kind I mean justifiable. ‘The immediate cause of 
suffering was slow hemorrhage—sufficient if un- 
checked to prove fatal—and shock. It was inter- 
nal hemorrhage. He was removed from the ship 
on a hatch or something of that kind arranged as 
a stretcher. He was lowered over the side. It 
should not occupy more than half to three-quarters 
of an hour to take him to the hospital, The 


latter would be ample. I could not say that 
the man would be in a condition to undergo 
an operation’ on arriving there. It is possible. 
Such an operation, a desperate attempt to 
save life, would be justifiable when another 
would not. He must have left the Hatoba not far 
from half-past twelve—rather after than before. I 
do not know when he reached the hospital. Busi- 
ness taking me to the neighbourhood of the hos- 
pital, I called there about four o’clock to see 
him, and saw that he was very low—in a hope- 
less condition. I was asked by the captain 
on board ship to accompany him to the cabin 
where I found the prisoner. There were seve- 
ral slight fresh wounds on his face, lips, and 
ear; such as might be caused by a blunt instru- 
ment or by the teeth. The wound on the ear look- 
ed as though it might be made by teeth, although 
it would be impossible to be certain. The wound 
on the ear looked like a grazing bite. ‘here was 
blood on the face and ear, and a bruised wound on 
the upper lip. Some of the wounds on the face were 
not in the nature of ordinary scratches, and might 
be caused by a blunt instrument or by a blow from 
the nails. The prisoner’s right thumb appeared to 
have been recently dislocated, and was bruised. 
Discoloration was coming on as I watched it. The 
prisoner seemed to be suffering from very great 
excitement which he was doing his best to control. 
He was quiet, but in a state of great nervous ten- 
sion. He told me the crew would have his life 
before he left the ship. He then said—‘' I’m 
afraid I’ve made a bad business of it.’ He said 
in connection with the remark that the crew would 
have his life before he left the ship, that it was 
every man’s right to sell his life as dearly as pos- 
sible. Seeing that he had this idea that the crew 
were going to attack him, I endeavoured to 
dissuade him, but he persisted in it. I endeavour- 
ed to make him give up the pistol, fearing that 
some sudden movement on the part of the crew 
or mistake on his part would lead to further blood- 
shed. He was much excited and much afraid. It 
was only on the persuasion of the captain and 
myself that the police were on board in sufficient 
numbers to protect him that he was induced to 
give up the revolver. Previous to this the prisoner 
has consulted me professionally with regard toa 
very serious wound on his head. ‘That was four 
years ago. He was under my care for some 
weeks. ‘The chief injury was on the left side of 
the head, the extreme upper part of the forehead. 
He complained of a blow from some heavy object. 
Although it was impossible to detect a fracture, the 
symptoms were so grave that | feared the existence 
of one, and for some weeks after there were symp- 
toms pointing tp more or less injury of the brain. 
Those symptoms were slight but unmistakable. I 
told him at the time that it might give him very 
serious trouble, and that at any time—may be 
at a very long interval—serious consequences 
might set in and an operation become necessary. 
Since then I have seen him on several occasions, 
and he has told that he suffered very intense pain 
on the site of this wound and over the whole of the 
head. On Saturday the 7th of September he 
came to my office and complained that the pain 
was greater than before. He was evidently then 
suffering very severely. After giving him such ad- 
vice as I could to relieve him, I told him that if the 
pain increased or became more frequent we would 
have to begin to think of an operation, At that 
lime the pain had been continuous for some days, 
and from his description it must have been agon- 
izing. He was in a low condition ; loss of sleep 
and pain having unnerved him entirely. Such 
blows produce all sorts of consequences, from the 
gravest to the most trivial; the general effect of 
such injuries would be to produce excitability. 
They are, however, of the widest nature; a slight 
injury of the brain commonly leads to excitability 
of the nervous system. With that I should say 
there would come a loss of self-control. 


Re-examined—I considered the operation of 
removing the bullet necessary, in order to secure 
as much drainage as possible. Looking at the in- 
jury I should say that if the man was conveyed 
at once to the hospital his chances of life would be 
very poor. It would be impossible to say until the 
exploratory operation was performed. I spoke to 
the prisoner for ten minutes; he appeared to know 
what he was doing. 


To the Court—When with such an injury as the 
prisoner had four years ago there is pain, we gene- 
rally look for other results. In his case, however, 
I can only speak generally. I have no reason to 
suggest that he is rash or not quite sane. I have 
no knowledge on the subject. 

To a Juror (Mr. Mollison)—When I saw the in- 
jured man I considered his case a hopeless one. 
In all gunshot wounds the prognoscis is bad. 

To another Juror (Mr. Bayne)—I do not know 
what was the cause of the wound on prisoner’s 
head to which I have referred. 


Dr. Masuda Tsunewo, examined through Mr. 
Keuny, deponed—I am a doctor at the Noge Hos- 
pital. I remember the admission of a patient to 
the hospital about three on the oth of September. 
His name was Hirama Chukichi. I saw him first 
at three o’clock in the afternoon. He was suffering 
fram a gunshot wound on the left side and a cut 
wound on the left side—the latter not deep. The 
patient was suffering greatly. I considered that 
in all probability he would die. I washed the 
wound. I took steps to stop the bleeding and 
also to relieve the patient by purging him. He 
died on the same day about a quarter past seven 
iy the evening. 


Cross-examined—I had not seen the man before 
he entered the hospital. He told me his name 
himself when he came while he was suffering. 

Could you have performed any operation ? 

Mr. Litchfield pointed out that this line of cross- 
examination was not admissible. He objected to 
any question suggesting improper treatment. 

Mr. Walford said he simply wished to ask, if 
there was another operation why it was not 
performed. 

The Judge said he did not think the question 
should be pressed, as it had been shown that the 
man’s case was all but hopeless. 

Mr. Walford did not press the question. 

Yorozu Tarazo, cook of the Sakata Maru, de- 
poned—I reinember the gth September. I saw the 
deceased and Mr. Hardmeat, coming from aft on 
the port side. I recognise the plan shown me as 
the deck plan of the Sakata Maru. I mark the 
cook’s galley on the plan as a structure at the side 
of the ship. 

The Judge said the plan should be proved. 

Neither Mr. Litchfield nor Mr. Walford would 
undertake to do so, however, and the plan was 
withdrawn, 

Examination continued—The cook’s galley is 
up against the port side, and right under the 
bridge. There is a passage in front of the galley 
running fore and aft. There is a door opening 
oulwards on the passage way. ‘The cook’s galley 
is about 4 yards aft from the second hatch. There 
was nothing at all opposite the galley—nothing on 
the deck between the port and starboard sides. 
When I saw the mate and the deceased coming 
along they were talking. I did not understand 
what they were saying. I thought they were talk- 
ing in the ordinary way—did not think there was 
anything remarkable about it. They were talking 
I think for about twenty minutes before the man 
was shot. I had heard some conversation and I 
paid attention to what was going on between them. 
The first thing that attracted my attention par- 
Uicularly was the mate striking Hirama. The 
ventilator is a little aft of the hatch, and they were 
standing between the ventilator and the hatch. 
On being struck Hirama staggered, but then 
went towards the mate to seize him, but the 
latter again struck him, on which they closed 
and struggled together on the port side. Hi- 
rama seized the mate by the ears and head; 
and the mate took hold of him by the throat. 
I went to separate them. A seaman named 
Nishimoto, however, separated them. ‘The mate 
was standing near the cook’s galley, and Hirama 
appeared to be looking about for something. A 

ail and a board for cutting fish were in the wash- 
ing place of the cook’s galley. Hirama went over 
as if to take up one of these, but the mate kicked 
over the pail and Hirama, having failed in his 
object, went forward to the second hatch and 
stood there facing the port side and the galley. 
Hirama said something to the mate, what it was 
I did not understand; the man took something 
shining out of his trousers pocket and I ran off to 
call help. As Iran I heard the report of a pistol, 
and could not see my way for the smoke. When 
the smoke cleared I saw Hirama with his hands 
pressed to his side and heard him say in answer 
to my enquiry as to what had happened—" I am. 
shot.” I immediately went forward to call the 
people, but could not find any one and returned by 
the starboard side to the cook‘s galley, and on 
arriving there found a crowd aecenbled, on seeing 
which I set about preparing tiffin. I cannot re- 
member whether any one other than Nishimoto 
was present when the struggle took place. 


Cross-examined—The prisoner and the deceased 
came forward by the alley on the port side. 
There are structures on both sides of the alley; a 
cook-house in the centre of the deck as well as at 
the port side. I cook the food in the middle house, 
and cut up and prepare it in the place on the port 
side. I saw the prisoner and€he deceased first 
when they were passing the door. ‘The alley way 
was a little wider than the witness-box, over three 
feet. ‘The man was walking first, the mate behind. 
In the galley in which I was there were two ports 
in the side, but no window looking into the alley. 
I was simply standing in the scullery doing noth- 
ing, but thinking about the preparations for tiffin. 
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called out that he was shot, and pressed his hands 
to his sides, and I saw blood on his hands. 1 saw 
the mate open two buttons of his coat and with his 
right hand take the pistol out of the front of his 
pants. I saw the pistol in his hands ; he held it at 
arm’s length, pointing it. I joined the Sukata 
Maru on the evening of the 5th ult. I have seen 
a weapon, which I think is the one shown me, in 
the chief officer’s room prior to the gth. T assisted 
the wounded man forward to the wash-house, and 
washed his wounds with iced water. He had ona 
pair of trousers and a shirt, the latter tattered. 
When he was taken forward he had nothing in 
his hand, nor had he anything when the shot was 
fired. He remained there till the police came. 
The captain sent me out of the room, and I went 
forward and told the rest of the crew that the man 
had been shot. I cannot tefl in yards how 
far the mate was from the deceased at the time, 
but can point out their respective places. I 
knew the deceased a little before the occurrence. 
On the evening of the 6th Hirama went ashore 
and was to have returned the following morning. 
Hirama was still on the ship when I joined the 
ship. He only returned on board after twelve on 
the day after he had gone ashore. I saw the 
mate and the deceased talking aft on the 7th. I 
understood generally what they were saying as 
the mate used half English and half Japanese. 
The mate said to Hirama, “I don’t want you any 
longer; go ashore.” Hirama said—‘t] am not 
employed by you. I am employed by the captain, 
and when he comes back if he orders me ashore I 
shall go. If you insist on my going on shore then 
I want my discharge and my wages.” The chief 
officer then went aft and Hirama went forward. 
After they had been separated and before the shot 
was fired Hirama said nothing particular to the 
mate. The ship was at anchor when the affair 
occurred. 

Cross examined—I think the conversation on 
the 7th was a little after noon. Hirama did not 
succeed in picking up the board. He got his 
hand on it, but it was kicked out of his grasp. I 
separated them by seizing Hirama round the 
waist. I am quite certain about that, and have 
been so always. 

Then why did you say in your preliminary ex- 
amination that you seized him by the hand from 
the front ?—No, I said Hirama seized my hand 
and unclasped it and then they were sepa- 
rated. I never said I seized him from before. I 
cannot understand English, and was under the 
impression that it was all right and so I sigued the 
deposition. When I saw them they were near 
the ship’s side. I went to separate them because 
the mate was pressing the man against the side of 
the ship. He was actually against the side of the 
ship. I was not behind him literally speaking, 
but came from forward and seized Hirama from 
the left side, putting my right arm round him. 

Re-examined—The mate pushed the deceased 
against the bulwarks, which are of metal. 

To the Court—I think fifteen minutes elapsed 
between the separating of the men and the firing 
of the shot. 

Toa Juror (Mr. Crane)—I cannot say I was 
alone with the mate and the deceased when I se- 
parated them. One or two people came to assist 
me in separating them. 

Toa Juror (Mr. Mollison)—I was the first, I 
think, to separate them. I like the prisoner very 
much, Ihave been with him on the Omi Maru, 
and was well treated by him. 

To the Court—From the time I went on deck 
six or seven minutes might have elapsed before 
the shot was fired. 

Kawabe Yoshichi, a seaman of the Sakata Maru, 
deponed—I was on board on the gth September 
and about eleven o’clock was standing at the 
winch, near the second hatch. I knew Hirama, 
and saw him on deck on that date. I saw the 
chief mate come from aft. 1 did not understand, 
but I heard the conversation between them. It 
was something about wages. They were talking 
in an ordinary tone. I saw the mate strike at Hi- 
rama twice, and thelatter dodging to avoid the blow. 
Hirama caught the mate’ by the hand. They 
struggled and Nishimoto came on deck and, as they 
were quarrelling, separated them when they 
were distant from each other 3 or 4 yards and 
facing each other. ‘he mate then took a pistol out 
of his pocket and shot the deceased. From the 
time they were separated till the shot was fired they 
remained in the same positions, and before the 
shot was fired the chief mate seemed to be smil- 
ing. I show the positions of the mate and the de- 
ceased, the mate at the port corner of the hatch 
aft, and the deceased half the distance of the hatch 
forward of him after they were separated. Before 
the shot was fired the mate had gone a little dis- 
tance aft, and stopped a couple of yards from the 
cook -house. 

Cross-examined—I did not see the men when 


I saw the deceased and the prisoner pass and con- 
tinued to look at them till they stopped. I came 
out after the blow was struck. I had them in my 
sight all the time until the blow was struck. I 
think the blow was struck on account of something 
that had occurred during the conversation. I did 
not see the deceased push his face up against the 
prisoner’s, nor did he seem to push up against 
him insolently. They were still struggling toge- 
ther when separated. I took hold of Hirama and 
pulled him away by the hand. He came away 
quietly. I pulled him away from behind by the 
lefthand. When Nishimoto went to separate them 
he went between them. ‘They were then strug- 
gling. The board produced is the one I have re- 
ferred to. The hole in the board was caused ‘by 
me on the day before the occurrence. Being 
busy I threw it on one side and against the 
ladder leading to the bridge. I am certain the 
hole shown me going right through the board 
has been there for sometime. Probably some one 
may have caused it in mischief. How it was done 
I do not know. I remember it for two or three 
months. It looks smaller, on account of the edges 
being doubled in. I do not know anything about 
the other mark on the board. It is not the one 
that I caused the day before. 

Re-examined—I have been cook on the Sakata 
Maru from the 21st of May this year, and have 
used this board every day. I noticed the perforated 
hole two or three months before the shooting oc- 
curred. I seized the deceased by the upper part 
of the left arm. 

To the Court—They were talking Japanese, but 
I could not tell what they said. They were talk- 
ing in a low tone, not particularly noisily. 

Fujitaka Udaiji, a sailor of the Sakata Maru, de- 
io was on board when the shooting occurred, 

twas on the gth. I was painting the outside of the 
ship on the starboard side. I came on deck to get 
some more paint. I went to the second hatch to 
get my paint. I saw Hirama and the captain 
near the second hatch, talking together. I went 
down below by the second hatch. I cannot tell 
how long I remained below; I was mixing my 
paint. While below I heard noisy talking on 
deck. I at once went on deck with brush aud paint, 
and saw the chief mate and Hirama struggling 
together. I thought to separate them, but having 
a paint-pot and brush in hand could not do so. 
Putting these on one side, I went up and found the 
men already separated and standing a short dis- 
tance from one another. The mate was standing 
at the corner of the cook-house and the other man 
was forward about four or five yards distant. 
They were facing each other—the deceased was 
fronting the port side with his face turned 
towards the mate. I saw the mate take a 
pistol from his pocket and shoot Hirama. 
He took the pistol from his left side, passing his 
right hand across his body,—from a pocket either in 
his vest or trousers under his coat. Hirama went 
back a few paces and fell. I went to his assistance, 
and assisted him forward with others. 

Cross-examined—I was standing a little aft and 
on the port side of the hatch. i am not quite 
clear as to the position of the deceased. The de- 
ceased had nothing in his hand. I do not know 
whether this board was there or not. : 
_ Re-examined—The deceased had not this board 
in his hand at the time. I could have seen if he 
had it. ; 

The Court here adjourned till two o’clock. 

When the Court resumed in the afternoon, 

Nishimoto Kitaro, a seaman of the Sakata Maru, 
was called and deponed—From g o’clock on the 
gth of September, [had four men at work clean- 
jug the starboard side of the ship; at eleven o’clock 
we had finshed our work, and proceeded in a 
sampan round the stern tothe port side. I left 
the four men in the boat, and went up on deck to 
enquire of the chief officer what other work there 
was to do, as we had finished our work. As 1 
went on deck I saw Hirama Chukichi and the 
chief officer struggling together. I ran up and 
separated them. I did not go between them, I 
clasped Hirama round the waist and drew hifi 
away. The chief officer was then shoving him 
against the port side just abreast of the No. 2 
hatch. I did not notice at the time whether any- 
body else was present at the time as I rushed up 
to separate them as quickly as I could. When 
they had been separated Hirama tried to take 
up a board, but the chief officer kicked him on the 
hand, and also kicked the board away at the same 
time. The board was near and forward of the 
scullery. Hirama went aft after they had been 
separated and wént near the scullery to take up the 
board, but on its being kicked away went forward, 
the chief officer remaining standing at the corner of 
the scullery. 1, when Hirama went forward, came 
across from where they had been struggling and 
asked Hirama the reason of the quarrel. At that 
moment the chief officer fired a pistol. Hirama 
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I saw Hirama come from the fore- 
castle along the port side. I saw him come along 
and meet the mate at the second hatch. They 
were separated when struggling by Nishimoto. 
I saw him, but do not know about any others. 
think he was the only one who took hold of 
Hirama. 

Re-examined—I could not, from where I was 
standing, see the place where the cook was, nor 
did I see Fujitaka who must have been in the 
steerage. I could not see the cook-house; could 
only. see the washing place. I was leaning 
against the winch at the Ume, 

Ichikawa Chiujiro, a policeman, deponed—I am 
one of the Harbeur Police. I was called on board 
the Sakata Maru onthe forenoon of the gth instant 
and saw a wounded man there. I remained there 
till other officers came and took him away. I saw 
the accused on deck. 


Matsuo Tenna, policeman, deponed—I am one 
of the Municipal Police. On the morning of the 
oth I went on board the Sakata Maru with Mr. 
Noda, Chief of Police, and Inspector Kawada. I 
saw Constable Ichikawa on board. By order of 
Mr. Noda | conveyed the injured man to the 
English Hatoba, and went with him to the 
hospital, We reached the Hatoba after 12 and 
reached the hospital about half-past 3. We could 
not go faster because the injured man was in very 
great pain. Opposite the post office, the wounded 
man being in great agony asked us to place him 
on a hand cart, which we sent for and placed him 
on it. We stopped again in the Main Street and 
in Sumiyoshi-cho (where the patient expressed a 
wish to have a doctor and accoidingly we sent for 
a Dr. Fukuda near by). 

The Judge remarked that it seemed extra- 
ordinary that they had not taken him to_ the 
Hospital when ordered to do so, where there 
was a doctor waiting. 


Inspector Kawada, of the Settlement Police 
Station, deponed—On the forenoon of the gth I saw 
a wounded man on board the Sakata Maru. His 
name was Hirama Chukichi. 1 saw the same man 
the same afternoon at Noge Hospital. 


Mr. Walford, in opening the case for the de- 
fence, said he would call among other witnesses 
Mr. Scott, a gentleman in the employment of the 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha, whose evidence he trusted 
would enable the jury to eliminate some of the 
contradictions in the evidence for the prosecu- 
tion. Besides his evidence there would be some 
of quite a new kind which would give the case 
an entirely different complexion, and would tend 
to show the extreme provocation the prisoner 
received, and also in what danger, or at all 
events in what fear of danger, the prisoner was. 
With this before them, he thought the jury would 
find that the prisoner was justified in taking 
some prompt action to defend himself even at 
the risk of his assailant’s life. The jury knew 
of the struggle that took place between the two 
men, but they did not know the spirit that animat- 
ed the quartermaster in that struggle, which was 
a very important fact to be taken into considera- 
tion. It would be shown that for two or three 
days previously the quartermaster had manifested 
a spirit of the greatest hostility to prisoner; that 
on the Saturday previous he had attempted to 
attack the chief officer with a heavy iron bar, 
and when deprived of that weapon still tried 
to reach him with his fists, and that on the 
Monday previous to the shooting, he had told 
the captain that he must see the prisoner be- 
fore going on shore and that he used words in 
Japanese equivalent to saying that if he died he 
must see him. The quartermaster, it would be 
shown, was a big, tall man, as strong as the pri- 
soner himself—a man of whom the latter might 
well be afraid. The prisoner knew him to bea 
most violent and dangerous man; that ona former 
occasion, having a difference with the captain of 
the Zoyoshima Alaru, he went to the cabin of the 
latter and tried to break open the door witha 
capstan bar; and that on the Sakata Maru, 
having some feeling against the Chinese cook, 
he went down in the middle of the night and tried 
to attack him in his cabin, for which act he would 
have gbeen dismissed had not the prisoner inter- 
ceded for him. On the same Saturday that he 
tried to attack the chief officer with an iron bar 
he attacked the second officer, whose coat and 
shirt he tore, and dragging him into the fore- 
castle would have no doubt done serious in- 
jury to him had it not been that the other 
Japanese rescued the officer. The jury knew 
the state of intense agony in which the prisoner 
was in consequence of the brain injury that he had 
received, and evidence would be led to show how 
even in that condition he restrained himself, and 
how so far from showing any spirit of animosity 
or revenge against the quartermaster he only said, 
“Let me get him off the ship. Don’t punish him, 
but get him off the ship?” He called the Japanese 
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police on Saturday, and asked them to remove 
the man, but they refused to take him away. 
Had they taken him away this of course would 
never have occurred. Then, as tothe events of 
Monday, Mr. Scott would tell them that very 
serious provocation was given to the chief officer, 
and that that was the reason the blow was struck. 
The story by the Japanese of the separation, 
about. which there had been very considerable 
contradiction, would be completely denied by 
Mr. Scott, who would say there were no Japa- 
nese concerned in the separation, and that the 
chief officer got free without any assistance on 
their part. He would also testify that the quarter- 
master got hold of a piece of wood, the mate 
being too late to prevent him. It would be for 
the jury to consider afterwards what became of 
the board, but there would be a Japanese witness 
called who would say that looking round when the 
shot was fired he saw the board fall at the feet of 
the quartermaster, apparently from his hands. 
The board itself had a hole in it, and as it would 
be seen to be smooth on one side and splintered on 
the other it would be for the jury to consider whe- 
ther it was a bullet hole arenot. Having gone for- 
ward a few paces, the deceased then turned 
round and put himself in a position of attack 
again. The chief officer had his thumb dislocated 
and was almost helpless so far as being able to 
defend himself, and so when the deceased turned 
round with the board in his hand apparently with 
the intention of rushing at him again, then the 
chief officer fired. The whole occurrence from 
beginning to end was not more than two or three 
minutes in duration, and the time from the sep- 
aration to the shot was only a matter of a few 
seconds. He would call evidence in support of 
what he had said, and he trusted the jury after 
hearing it would come to the conclusion that the 
chief officer was justified in taking what steps he 
did to defend his life. 

The first witness called for the defence was 

David John Scott, who deponed—I am outside 
foreman of the engine-works of the Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha. I was on board the Sakata Maru on the 
morning of the gth September. I was standing on 
the bridge-deck in the pilot-house. It is over the 
cook’s galley. I first saw the Japanese quarter- 
master about half-past ten coming from the fore- 
castle on the starboard side of the ship. He was 
following the captain, who had just come out 
previously. He spoke to the captain abreast of 
the main hatch. There was a Japanese official 
there at the sametime. The quarter-master spoke 
to the captain about two minutes. The captain 
then came up on the bridge-deck, and after saying 
a few words to me went below again. I went round 
the bridge-deck and coming up again on the port 
side I looked over and saw the quartermaster and 
the mate standing at the corner of the main or No. 
2hatch onthe port side. The deceased seemed 
to be very much excited. He was speaking to 
the chief officer about something, but I could not 
hear what it was; it must have had some re- 
ference to his shirt because he was pointing to it 
-while speaking to the officer. The shirt was torn. 
The mate did not seem to answer him, The 
quartermaster then edged himself in between, the 
mate and the hatch and the mate stepped back. 
The quartermaster then put his-face close into 
the mate’s, and said something in Japanese to 
him and also nudged him with his elbow. 
This was done in a_ very insolent manner. 
The mate thereupon struck the man, and the 
force of the blow sent him away about two 
or three feet towards the port side of the 
ship. The ship had a heavy list to port. 
The quartermaster recovered himself and rushed 
at the mate, who struck him again. He then 
came up to the mate and they closed and strug- 
gled together. They came up against the side of 
the ship, the mate being next the side and the 
quartermaster on him. During the struggle the 
position was reversed, the quartermaster being 
up against the bulwarks and the mate before 
him. During that time the quartermaster took 
hold of the mate by the beard with one hand and 
an ear with the other. He also made a snap at 
the mate with his teeth; whether he bit him or not 
I could not say. The mate disengaged himself, 
and stepped back on the deck. The quartermaster 
recovered himself and made another rush at the 
mate, who struck at him*but missed. Then the 
quartermaster ran to take up a piece of wood. The 
mate ran behind the ladder leading to the bridge- 
deck to try and intercept him and take the piece 
of wood. He had the piece of wood, the mate 
being too late. The quartermaster with the piece 
of wood in his hand ran forward some six or 
eight feet. (Piece of wood identified.) He then 
turned round facing the port side and look- 
ing aft. In the meantime my attention was 
taken from the quartermaster; I looked over the 
rail to see where the mate had gone to. Isawa 


man’s arm extended with a revolver in it, and 
before I had time to raise my head up again the 
shot was fired. I noticed no Japanese near where 
the quartermaster was standing, and no Japanese 
separated them. The deceased was a tall man, 
and for a Japanese rather strongly built. I could 
see alot of Japanese standing forward; [ think 
they were sailors. 

Cross-examined—The quartermaster got the 
board off the top of some buckets near the cook- 
house. When he got it he ran forward, running 
away from the mate. He picked up the board 
with his right hand. From the time I saw the first 
of the row about four or five minutes elapsed before 
the shot was fired. I did not think it my business 
to stop the row. The captain was aft. The cook’s 
galley was down below me and behind where I 
was looking over the rail. The cook might have 
been there without my seeing him. 

To a Juror (Mr. Mollison)—When the quarter- 
master turned round he had the wood in his hand 
slightly raised in an attitude of defence. He ran 
away as I supposed with the intention of prevent- 
ing the mate from getting the wood. 

Re-cross-examined—I only know the man to be 
a quartermaster by hearing. He had only a 
shirt and trousers on, 

To the Court—The man was only two or three 
seconds in the position I have described when 
the shot was fired. 

Hasegawa Kihei deponed—I am a boiler-maker. 
I was on board the Sakata Maru on the morning 
of the goth inst. IT went there to work. I *heard 
the report of a pistol. 1 was on the starboard side, 
and on hearing the report I looked dcross and 
saw the man press his sides and call out that he 
was hurt. I saw the board now shown me by the 
side of the injured. I did not see the board fall 
to the deck. 

Cross-examined—I should say the distance was 
7 or 8 yards from my position to that of the in- 
jured man. I was on the other side of the ship. 
{ saw the man who was crying out going a short 
distance forward, and saw the person who had 
fired the shot go aft. I did not assist to carry 
the wounded man forward. I did not know the 
cook of the ship. 

William Henry Forbes deponed—I am acting 
Superintendent Captain of the Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha. On Saturday the 7th I went on board 
the Sakata Maru about three in the afternoon, and 
was received at the gangway by the prisoner. He 
said he had received much provocation and trouble 
from a quartermaster who was drunk and excit- 
able, and asked me what he should do with him. 
[ advised him to send for the police boat and have 
him taken on shore. After that I walked for- 
ward with him and saw a quartermaster who was 
drunk and in a very violent state. I did not know 
his name then. When we had got within ten or 
fifteen feet from him he lifted an iron bar from 
the deck and endeavoured to strike the chief officer, 
who was with me. A Japanese snatched the bar 
from him, but he still persisted in trying to get 
towards the chief officer, but those who surrounded 
him kept him back. I went into the forecastle 
from there to look after some repairs and returned 
along the deck alone, meeting the quartermaster 
in question near the No. 2 hatchway. He came 
into my way and attempted to speak to me. 
He was very excited and I asked him to be quiet. 
He was not in the least excited against me, only 
against the mate. He was drunk and violent, but 
not so drunk as violent. 


Cross-examined—There would be four quarter- 
masters on board that ship. I cannot say which 
of them it was. I did not advise that he should be 
discharged. 

To the Court—I saw him on the Monday after 
he was shot. I think it was the same man that I 
saw on Saturday—it was the same man. 

Re-examined—I should say Hardmeat’s condi- 
tion was that he was very much afraid. He was 
pale and trembling. 

John Spiegelthal deponed—I was master of the 
Sakata Mart till the rath of last month. On 
Sunday the prisoner reported to me that he had 
had serious trouble with a quartermaster on 
board ship. I forget his name; he has since 
died. He described the man to me, and from that 
I knew the man. He told me that this man had 
come on board the ship under the influence of liquor; 
and that he had already been on shore without per- 
mission ; and that he had remonstrated with him. 
He asked him why he had left without permission, 
and not-even returned on the following morning. 
He said the man had used abusive language to- 
wards him and interfered with his duty. He said 
he had interfered with him personally, and also 
with the second officer. Towards himself the 
mate told me he had picked up an iron bar 
to assault him. He further said the man 
had come out of the forecastle and seized the 
second officer, shoved him about, and torn the 


buttons of his coat and shirt. He told me that he 
had sent for the police to take him out of the 
ship. He told me he had heard that the 
man had a violent character, and had already 
gone for the commander of another vessel. I 
asked the chief officer if the man had re- 
turned to the ship that day, Sunday, and he 
said no. He asked me what was to be done 
with the man, and I said he would have to be 
discharged. About 10 on Monday forenoon the 
chief mate came to me and reported that the same 
man was again on board interfering with him and 
under the influence of liquor. I told him I should 
see to it, and have the man discharged at once. I 
weut forward to the forecastle where the man was 
atthe time. I first enquired of him regarding his 
behaviour, but could get no answer that I could 
understand, and told him to consider himself dis- 
charged. I went along the main deck out of the 
forecastle. I went on the bridge, and on com- 
ing down met him again under the bridge-deck. 
By this time he had put on his shirt; he had pre- 
viously been stripped to the waist. I ordered him 
to go forward and put his clothes on to go on shore. 
He then said, pointing to his shirt which had a 
hole in it, that he wanted to see the chief officer 
before he went on ashore. He said, “ watakushi 
shinimasu shikata nai desu.” I should translate it 
that he did not care though he should die. He was 
considerably under the influence of liquor, and shak- 
ing all over with excitement. I could not say what 
he was excited at. He was ina threatening attitude 
—sufficiently so to make me careful. I thought at 
first he might have some weapon in his pocket. 
He was a fine, tall, handsome young man—a power- 
ful man. Thinking that [had quietened him, I 
went down to my room. ‘The prisoner came down 
to mea few minutes afterwards and told me he 
had shot the man. The prisoner had screened the 
man once before while on the West Coast 
when he had gone down below and attempted 
to break into a cabin occupied by Chinese. 
I wanted to punish the man and discharge 
him as soon as possible, but the mate asked me 
to forgive him. The prisoner has complained 
much to me of late, particularly on the last pas- 
sage down from Otaru to Yokohama, of pains in 
his head. I have seen the board now shown 
me on board ship. Both the board and the hole 
in the corner were pointed out to me by a work- 
man on board the ship on the morning of 
the oth. The hole was much larger then. The 
board was entirely soaked with water. 

Cross-examined—When the mate reported to 
to me that he had shot the man, I went forward to 
the No. 2 hatch where he was lying. I did not 
search him to see if he had a weapon, because I 
did not think he had one. The board was pointed 
out to me the next day by a man who had seen 
the affair. I took it and gave it to Mr. Walford. 
While in my possession it was wrapped up 
in the same piece of paper as that in which I 
handed it to Mr. Walford. 


John Poole deponed—I was second officer of 
the Sakata Maru up to the date on which the 
man was shot. On tne7th I was on board the ship 
and saw the man “who was afterwards shot. He 
made a very savage assault on me, on deck. He 
made for me, and I struggled with him, but he was 
too powerful for me and dragged me into the 
forecastle about twenty paces distant, and tried to 
hit me with a saké cup. He was prevented by 
some of his own countrymen, and I got clear. If 
the Japanese had not succeeded in preventing 
him, Ido not know what he would have done. 
My coat and shirt were torn. I reported the mat- 
ter to the chief officer. We consulted and decided 
to send for the Harbour Police. They came, but 
took no means to take him on shore. They seem- 
ed to be frightened of him. He had as much 
charge of the ship when they were there as before 
they came. He was practically in charge of the 
ship ; the police were scared of him, and so I think 
were the people on board—he was in such a savage 
state. The chief officer ordered me to bring up the 
handcuffs, but when they were brought the police 
would not let us put them on. I saw him come 
on the Monday. He was drunk and just in as 
savage a state. The prisoner told me some one 
came to his door in the middle of the night, and 
he thought it was the quartermaster and jumped 
up in much apprehension. The prisoner tried to 
keep away from the man. 

Cross-examined—I do not know whether the 
quartermaster ever made a complaint against the 
mate to the police. The latter did not tell me 
their reason for not taking the man ashore; I 
think it was because they were afraid of him. 

To a Juror (Mr. Bayne)—I was taken out of the 
ship to appear as a witness here. ; 

Toki Langridge deponed—I was chief engineer 
of the Sakata Maru on Monday oth Sept. On 
that day the prisoner came and said, “ This isa 
pretty state of things. I am chief officer of this ship 
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and cannot go about the deck and do my duty 
because this man has come back.” ‘The man ts 
now dead I believe. His name was Hirama Chu- 
kichi; the same man who had made the dis- 
turbance on Saturday Prisoner further said, I 
am afraid he has a_ knife on him.” He 
seemed frightened of the man. At -breakfast 
timé he told me he had taken quinine as he felt 
feverish. I saw him afterwards passing aft and he 
said, “I’ve shot him, but I did it in self-defence.” 

Cross-examined—The mate first complained to 
me about 10 o’clock on the gth. He did not com- 
plain to me on the 7th. : : 

Re-examined—On the 7th I came up on deck 
in the aflernnon and saw the second mate come 
aft with his coat torn. 

James Knox deponed—I was second engineer 
of the Sakata Maru on the gth September. I 
have known the prisoner for about five years. 
During that time he had, about four years ago, a 
blow over the head with a poker. Since that time 
I have seen him on ‘occasions more irritable and 
more easily excited than before. He complained 
for three or four days on our last homeward voy- 
age of pains in the head, pointing at the same time 
to the place where he received the blow. On the 
gth I saw the prisoner assaulted by a quarter- 
master, who attempted to strike him. I knew 
the quartermaster. I saw him after he was shot. 
It is the same man. He showed no animosity 
towards the quartermaster. On Saturday even- 
ing the third officer reported that the man had left 
the ship, and the prisoner said to me, “ He’s gone, 
andlethim go. I wish to hear or see nothing 
further of him.” 

This closed the evidence for the defence, and 
after an adjournment of a few minutes, 

Mr. Walford addressed the jury on behalf of the 
accused. In whatever light they viewed the facts, 
he said, they were certainly of the most painful 
nature. Here was a comparatively young man, in 
a position of trust aad responsibility ; chief officer 
of a ship, in the employment of a company which 
exercised particular care in the selection of its 
officers. Through no fault of his own, in spite of 
every effort on his part to avoid it, he was brought 
into violent comflict with a strong and resolute 
Japanese, savage with drink and excitement; a 
man who had shown himself to be desperate 
against this particular officer and had taken two or 
three opportunities of savagely attacking him with 
apparently a desperate purpose. The result of 
the conflict was that the Japanese was seriously 
wounded, was taken to the hospital, and, though 
possibly an operation might have saved him, that 
operation by subsequent events became impos- 
sible and the man died. The chief officer was 
consequently taken from his ship, thrown into pri- 
son, and now stood before them on his trial for 
wilful murder. ‘That the jury should bring in a 
verdict of wilful murder was, he hoped, quite 
impossible on the evidence. No malice had 
been shown on the prisoner’s side; on the 
contrary, he took every possible step to avoid the 
man and had shown no ill-feeling against him. 
He tried to have him removed on the Saturday, 
and again on the Monday he went to the captain 
and asked the latter to discharge him. There 
was every indication that the prisoner wanted 
to avoid him, and that the struggle was forced 
on him against his will, It was in fact a case in 
which the provocation was so extreme that he should 
hope a verdict of wilful murder was quite impos- 
sible. Besides provocation there was also fear of this 
quartermaster, and in addition to that there was 
real danger in the attitude of the deceased to- 
wards the prisoner. The reason of the fear 
was very easy to see. He had been attacked 
on the previous day, was wervous, pale, and 
trembling. He was afraid of the Japanese then, 
afraid of him on the Saturday night when he 
thought the quartermaster had come to his cabin, 
and again on the Monday when the man 
came off again he showed his fear of him. In 
considering this fear the jury must bear in mind 
that the chief officer was suffering from acute pain 
of a nervous kind; and was in a low nervous state. 
When attacked in that state on Saturday, he 
showed the most intense self-control in the cir- 
cumstances, and it was only when on the Monday 
he was brought into this struggle that he lost his 
self-control, if he did so then, ‘This nervous state 
would add to his fear of the quartermaster. When 
they met on the Monday, Counsel contended that 
nothing could have prevented the fight, because the 
quartermaster was determined to bring it on. It 
was evident that the deceased had been most insult- 
ing towards the chief officer, almostcompelling him 
to strike.” Then came the struggle, and it must be 
remembered that the prisoner had told the chief 
engineer he was afraid the man had a_ knife 
in his pocket, and that it was no light thing to 


soner naturally took a few steps backward to 
prevent the mate from seizing it, but then turned 
round and was raising the board to rush on the 
mate when the shot was fired. Had the deceased 
got at him, the position of the chief officer, with his 
thumb dislocated, would have been a most serious 
one. In firing the shot he simply acted in defence 
of his life. Going on to speak of the board and the 
hole in it, Counsel potated out that the fact of the 
bullet passing through the board would account 
for the circumstance that it had not gone clean 
through the man’s body. If the man had drop- 
ped the board or gone on to the forecastle, the shot 
would never have been fired; it was his turning 
round and putting himself into an attitude of re- 
newed attack that led to the shot. He would ask 
the jury to consider that the quarrel was forced 
on the chief officer by this violent, dangerous, and 
desperate man, that the chief officer did everything 
a reasonable man could to avoid it; that when he 
fired the shot he was in great peril as well as in 
great fear—all the greater probably because of the 
brain trouble that had affected him, and that he 
believed he was only acting for his own pro- 
tection when he fired. If the jury believed the 
shot was fired in self-defence, then they would 
bring in a verdict of acquittal, and thus lift 
some part of the weight ot sorrow and anxiety 
which weighed on the head of this unfortunate 
man, 


Mr. Litchfield said there were in this painful 
case,three issues before the jury :—first, was the 
death of the deceased man caused in self defence? 
secondly was it caused under such circumstances 
of provocation as would, so to speak, justify the 
prisoner in repelling force by force and using a 
deadly weapon for the purpose of revenging an 
insult offerred to him? and thirdly, the question 
was, whether the prisoner at the bar had been guilty 
of wilful murder? The question of self defence set 
up apparently branched off in two separate direc- 
tions, first that the accused was from some acci- 
dent or ‘some blow received years back a man 
likely to be overcome by his feelings, and so emo- 
tional that he would be carried away to act ina 
criminal manner in the event of his being pro- 
voked. He asked the jury to brush away from 
their minds all questions as to the state of mind of 
the accused, for if he was in such a state as to be 
excused by reason of his mental incapacity from 
the results of his actions it must be shown that his 
mental incapacity was such that he did not know 
the distinction between right and wrong, and that 
at the time he committed the act he did not know 
that he was acting against the laws of his country. 
The second branch of the defence was that the act 
was done in self defence, and on this point the re- 
marks he had made as to the supposed emotional 
character of the accused would of course have 
some weight, for the jury must be convinced that 
he was at the time of using the revolver ac- 
tually afraid that he would suffer at the hands 
of the deceased some grievous bodily harm. Mr. 
Litchfield then proceeded to review the points of the 
evidence on this question, emphasizing the fact that 
Mr. Scott corroborated the Japanese witnesses in 
saying that the mate struck the first blow, though, 
as he said, provoked thereto by an insulting ges- 
ture. [It would be for the jury to say whether the 
prisoner used a deadly weapon in absolute fear of 
receiving bodily harm from the deceased. Then 
there was the question of the board. If it was 
held by the deceased in his right hand—which 
counsel submitted it was not—he would be hold- 
ing it aloft, about to commence the attack, and 
a bullet could not pass through it and enter 
the left side of the deceased. ‘The only theory to 
explain the hole in the board, if the latter was in 
the deceased’s hands, would be that when he turn- 
ed round and saw the accused aiming at him 
he putit up to guard himself. But he thought 
from the evidence of Dr. Eldridge that, if so held, 
it would be in a slanting position, whereas the 
hole in the board was as straight as any hole 
could be. He submitted therefore that the hole 
was not made on the gth September. ‘Then came 
the question; was the provocation the prisoner 
received suchas to reduce tie crime from.wilful mur- 
der to manslaughter? For if upon this indictment 
they found that he received provocation, but un- 
lawfully used the weapon in cevenge for that pro- 
vocation, it would be within their province to take 
a favourable and humane view of the case and 
find the prisoner guilty of the crime of man- 
slaughter and not of wilful murder. To guide 
them towards a decision on that ‘point he 
might comment in a very few words on the argu- 
ments of his learned friend who had defended 
the prisoner most ably and energetically. Mr. 
Walford said that when these men met in the 
morning nothing could prevent a fight. He was 
sorry to have to bring to the notice of the jury 


have a struggle with a man in such circumstances. | the fact that if the prisoner knew the fight to be 
After he had seized the piece of wood the pri- imminent he had provided himself with a deadly 


weapon for the purpose, and with the intention 
of using it—if necessary in self defence, may be in 
revenge—a deadly weapon for the carrying of 
which there was no necessity in the port of Yoko- 
hama. : 

The Judge, premising that he need not call the 
attention of the jury to the solemn and serious 
nature of the task before them, or ask them to 
consider the evidence calmly and impartially, and 
to find their verdict without fear or favour, forget- 
ting all that they might have heard or read outside. 
On au indictment for wilful murder such as this 
was, it lay_on the prosecution first of all to satisfy 
the jury that the prisoner actually killed the man. 
On the evidence as it stood he took it that they 
could not have much difficulty in coming to 
the conclusion that the cause of the man’s death 
was the act of the prisoner. Murder, he need not 
explain to them, was the deliberate killing of an- 
other with malice. Malice might be of two kinds, 
either express or implied. It was express if they 
found that one man bore a grudge against the other. 
Here he was glad to say that there was none of 
that, for the evidence he thought showed that at all 
events there was no preconceived idea on the pri- 
soner’s part of taking the life of the unfortunate 
Japanese. Malice was implied when a man deli- 
berately did an act which would in all probability 
cause death. The first point then was: did the 
prisoner kill the man? And assuming that they 
had no doubt of that, then the presumption was 
prima facte that of murder. The burden of proof 
lay on the prosecution to prove the killing, and that 
the prisoner killed the man, but if the jury were 
satisfied of that, then the burden of proof shifted, and 
it lay on the prisoner to show how it could be re- 
duced to less than murder. ‘The defence was of 
two kinds, the first being that the act was done in 
self defence and the second that it was done under 
extreme provocation. His Honour would take 
those pleas separately, and would first consider the 
plea that it was done in self defence. Now he must 
tell them that the only thing that excused a man 
iv taking the life of another was the direct and 
imminent peril of his own life. It must be proved 
to the jury’s satisfaction that there was no 
other way avoiding it. Ifaman took the life of 
another he must be prepared to show that his 
life was in imminent danger, and that in no other 
way could it be avoided. If he could do that, 
then it would be justifiable homicide. In this case 
there had been a quarrel between two men; they 
had struggled and fought and been separated. 
He would assume that the deceased got hold 
of a piece of wood. He retreated, then turned 
and put himself in an altitude. Now did the 
jury think in these circumstances that the 
life of the prisoner was in imminent peril ? 
Was the deceased possessed of such a weapon 
and in such a position that he would instantly 
or in a short space of time make an attack 
on the prisoner? Killing in self defence meant in 
defence of one’s life, not im defence of an as- 
sault, and they would have to consider whe- 
ther the piece of wood was such a weapon as 
would put prisoner’s life in danger. On the evi- 
dence, he could not help pointing out to the 
jury that the so-called piece of wood, even assum- 
ing that it was in the man’s hands and that 
he was prepared to make an attack, was nota 
deadly weapon. It was hardly a weapon against 
which the prisoner could not defend himself, and 
atall-events he could have retreated or called 
assistance. The other ground of defence was that 
the prisoner received gross provocation. Now 
provocation if established reduced murder to man- 
slaughter, and the principle was this: that if aman 
was seriously assaulted the probability was that 
there would be an ebullition of passion, and if while 
suffering from that a man struck another and the 
blow caused death, that was not murder but 
manslaughter. Now in this case two men came 
together in collision. In the course of the col- 
lision it must be evident that the prisoner received 
some injury, enough to cause provocation of some 
nature. If the jury were satisfied that while 
smarting under that provocation, andwhile under 
the influence of the passion so arous ed, the pri- 
soner inflicted the fatal stroke, then that would be 
manslaughter. But it was for the jury to consider 
whether there was not sufficient time for hina 
to cool down—for thg passion aroused by the 
struggle to subside, and whether the act of 
drawing and firing a revolver was deliberate. 
If a man was grievously provoked by an assault 
—it must be by an assault, not by gestures— 
then the law had regard to human infirmity, and 
should he inflict a stroke which caused death the 
law would call it manslaughter. But while the 
law was tolerant of human infirmity to that 
extent, it did not tolerate anything like revenge 
or vengeance. If the passion was such as would 
not be reasonably provoked by the assault, then 
t assumed a graver aspect, and was murder. 
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eons" 


They might take into consideration the medical] The Rotterdam strike has ended, the terms]: LATEST SHIPPING 
evidence that had been given as to an injury that] demanded by the men having been conceded. ‘ 
the prisoner at one time sustained, which pos- : . [oe 
sibly rendered him liable to be excited more| It is reported that the German Government RR 
easily than another man would be, but while| will ask the Reichstag for a vote of three hun- ARRIVALS. 
sympathising with him they must not allow}dred million marks for the manufacture of Moyune, British steamer, 1,735, Hogg, 4th Octo- 
themselves to be carried away altogether. They | bronze guns and smokeless powder. ber,—Kobe 3rd October, General.—W. M, 
Strachan & Co. 
Oxus, French steamer, 2,500, Delacroix, 4th Octo- 


must understand that he was still a sane and 
a reasonable man, accountable for his actions as London, October 7th. 
any other man might be. He might be liable to The French elections have resulted in the 4 Kob a Oneber G iM 
: er,—Kobe, 3r ctober, General.—Messa- 
return of 236 Moderate and 126 Radical Re- geries Maritimes Co. 
Tokio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,350, Wynn, 4th 


be excited more readily than another man would 
be, but nevertheless he was a sane man responsible publicans, 100 Royalists, 58 Bonapartists, and 

47 Boulangists. October,—Kobe 3rd October, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


for his actions; and if the jury found that when he 
Collingham, British steamer, 1,540, Watson, 5th 


drew the pistol and fired the shot there was time 
for him to recover from the assault and the 

October,—Hongkong 27th September, Gene- 
ral.—Smith, Baker & Co. 


possible passion and temper that had been 
Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Drum- 


aroused by it, and that the act was deliberate, 
then it was their duty to find him guilty of murder. 

mond, 5th ctober,—Kobe 4th October, 
, General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


And if they found that the real reason for the draw- 
Ancona, British steamer, 1,878, W. D. Mudie, 


ing and firing of the pistol was not that he was 
under the influence of passion, but that it was to 

6th October,—Kobe 5th October, General.— 
P. & O. S.N. Co. 


protect himself from further annoyance, then that 
Arabic, British steamer, 4,368, W. M. Smith, 6th 


would not be justifiable. They were quite at liberty 
also to consider the evidence given as to the 
October,—Kobe, 5th October, General.—O?: 
& O.S.S. Co. . 


character of the deceased, but they must remem- 
Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,259, Haswell, 


ber that simply to protect oneself from annoyance 
or even from such an assault as he had received was 

6th October,—Kobe sth October, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


not sufficient. They must be satisfied that the pri- 
soner’slife was in danger and that hehad reasonable 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Ekstrand, 
6th October,—Hakodate 5th October, Ge- 


grounds for believing so: he must have serious and 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


rational grounds of imminent danger to his life, 
Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,230, Hussey, 


and it must appear that he had no other means of 
avoiding it. They would take into consideration 

6th October,—Yokkaichi 5th October, Gene- 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


that the prisoner did not seek the quarrel, but that 
Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Carrew, 


it was not exactly forced on him, for his Honour 
did not like the word “ forced.” It would appear 

7th October,—Vokkatchi 6th October, Gene- 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


that even after the deceased met him on the fatal 
morning he might have avoided him by going away. 

Vipere, (4), gunboat, Captain Y. M. V. Goudot, 
7th October,—Kobe 5th October. 


No doubt the deceased used some sort of insolent 
Port Fairy, British steamer, 1,787, J. Clark, 8th 


gesture, but, on the other hand, the prisoner struck 
the first blow. If they thought that the prisoner 

October,—Vancouver, B.C. 2oth September, 
General.—C. P. M. S.S. Co. 


in any way courted the conflict or led to it, of 
Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 386, Watanabe, 


course that would go against him. The real point 
was, what was in his mind when he fired the shot ? 

8th October,—Handa 7th October, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


Was he acting in self.defence, and having rea- 
Nagoya Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,262, Fukui, 


sonable grounds to think so, or was he still under 
the influence of the struggle he had just gone 

8th October,—Yokkaichi 7th October, Gene- 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


through?) “The jury might take it for granted that 
Taganoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 748, Tamura, 


there was some provocation, such as would have 
justified retaliation at once, but they must take into 

8th October,——-Hakodate sth October, Gene- 
tal.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


consideration that some little time had elapsed, 
that the parties had separated and that the 
deceased had picked up a piece of wood— 
Villars, (10), French cruiser, Captain Mazet, 8th 
October,— Hakodate 5th October. 
Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, 


which action the mate had tried to prevent—and 
that he had gone a distance off—and, considering 

Walter, 8th October,—Kobe 7th October, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 


those things, decide whether there was time for 
Port Augusta, British steamer, 1,845, Hogg, gth 


the accused to recover from the provocation he 
had received. If he had time, then the act would 

October,—Kobe 7th October, General.—C, 
P. M.S.S. Co. 


be wilful murder, but if they thought he was still 
Fuyo, Japanese steamer, 875, Selck, oth October, 


under the influence of the. passion, then they 
were at liberty to say that he was guilty of 

— Nagasaki 5th October, Coal.—Mitsui Bus- 
san Sha. 


manslaughter only. If they thought he was 
Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,230, Hussey, 


quite master of his senses, and that he fired the 
shot to put an end to the trouble he had, then his 

gth October,— Yokkaichi 8th October, Gene- 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


Honour was bound to tell them that they must 
Wyvern, British steamer, 1,011, Brotherton, oth 


find the prisoner guilty of wilful murder. 
The jury then retired, and, after an absence of 

October,—Otaru 6th October, Coal.—Japa- 

nese, 


about five minutes, returned, and through their 
foreman, Mr. Bayne, rendered a verdict of guilty 

Turenne, (12), French frigate, Captain de la Noe, 
gth October,—Kobe 8th October. 


of manslaughter. 
Asked if he had anything to say why sentence 
should not be passed on him, the prisoner replied, 
City of Rio de Faneiro, American steamer, 2,246, 
m. Ward, roth October,—San Francisco 
2ist September, Mails and General.—P. M. 


*€ No, Sir.” 
The Judge then said—Josepl Hardmeat, the jury, 
S.S. Co, 
Nitgata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Carrew, 


after a patient tial, have found you guilty of the 
crime of manslaughter, a verdict in which I may say 

toth October,—Yokkaichi gth October, Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


I quite agree. At the same time, I cannot conceal 
Sagami Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,182, Kender- 


from myself that the crime is a serious one. I am 
pleased that the jury have taken this view of the 

dine, 10th October,—Hakodate 8th October, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


case, but at the same time, in all the cirmustances of 
the case, the offence of which you have been guilty 
Glengarry, British steamer, 1,955, Gaye, toth 
October, — Kobe goth October, General. — 


isa very serious one. You have, under circum. 
Jardine, Matheson & Co. 


stances of provocation, taken the life of a fellow 
creature, and I feel I would not be doing my duty 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, Christensen, 
roth October,—Kobe gth October, General.— 


if I sentenced you to a less imprisonment than 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


five years’ penal servitude. 
The Court then rose. 
Suruga Maru, Japanese steamer, 436, Matsumoto, 
loth October,—Hachinohe gth October, Ge- 
neral.— Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Akashi Maru, Japanese steamer, 856, Peacock, 
7th October,—Nagasaki, 11th October, Ge- 
neral.—Mitsu Bishi Sha. 2 

General Werder, German steamer, 1,820, Eichel, 
11th October,—Hongkong 5th October, Ge- 
neral.—H. Ahrens & Co., Nachf. 


Soe Oe ee Ba a ee ee oe! 
————————————— 
MAIL STEAMERS, 


——- > — - —— 


THK NEXT MAIL IS Dus 


From Shanghai, ) 
Nagasaki & (/ per N.Y. K. Friday, Oct. 18th. 
Kobe... ......... if 
From Hongkong. per P. & O.Co. Saturday, Oct. s2th.# 
From Europe, via 
Hongkong...... per M. M. Co. Wednesday, Oct. 16th.4 


From America... per O. & O. Co. Sunday, Oct. 20th. 


* Kashgar left Ne posal on October 8th. + Melbourne left Hong- 
kong on October gth. § Gaelic left San Francisco on October grd. 


SHE NEXT MAIL LEAVES 

For Hongkong... per P. & O. Co. Sunday, Oct. 13th. 
For Shanghai, ) 

Kobe, and> per N. Y. K. Tuesday, Oct. 15th. 

Nagasaki... ' 
For Europe, via 

Hongkong...... per N. D. Lloyds, Wednesday, Oct. 16th. 
For America...... per P. M. Co. Saturday, Oct. 19th. 
For Europe, 

Shanghai ...... per M. M. Co. Sunday, Oct. 2oth 
For Canada, &c. per C. P. M. Co. Thursday, Uct. 24th. 


oQuououauauauamnuumm ey”. 
TIME TABLES AND STEAMNERS, 
_ So 


TOKYO-YOKOHAMA RAILWAY, 


Down TRAINS LEAVE SHIMBASHI Station at 6.10,* 
6.40, 8, 8.35,¢ 9.45," and 10.50. a.m., and 12.05, 1.25, 
2.30, 4, 4.45,F 6.15, 6.50, 8.30, 9.55, and T1.I5f p.m, 

Up TRAINS LEAVE YOKOHAMA Station at 6.30, 
7.20, 8.30, 9.15,f 10.20, and 11.30 a.m., and 12,50, 
2, 3.35, 4.30,t §.05, 6.35, 7.50, 9.10, 10.05, and 1r.o5t 

m, 
: Fares—First-class, sen 60; second-class, sen 40; 
and third-class, sen 20. 


Trains marked (*) run through without stopping at Omori, Ka- 
wasaki, Tsurumi and Kanagawa Stations. Those marked (+) 
run throngh without stopping at Omori, Kawasaki and Tsu- 
rumi Stations. Down trains at 6.10 a.m. run no further than 
Kyoto, arriving there at 11.30 p.m.; at 9.48 a.m. no further 
than Nagoya, arriving at 10.10 p.m.; at 2.30 p.m. no further 
than Shizuoka, arriving at 9 p.m.; and the train at 4.45 p-m. 
runs to Kobe, arriving at 12.50 p.m. next day. 


SHINJIKU-HACHIO]I RAILWAY. 


TRAINS LEAVE .SHINJIKU, Tokyo, (down) at 6.52 
and 9.53 a.m. and 12.56 and 4.25 p.m., and Hacntoj1 
(up) ‘at 8.24 and 11.30 a.m. and 2.25 and 6 p.m, 


Fares—First-class sen 90; second-class sen 60; 
third-class sen 30. 


OFUNA-YOKOSUKA RAILWAY. 

TRAINS Leave OFUNA (down) at 7.35 and 9.45 a.m., 
and 1.45, 4.05, 6.15, and 8.30 p.m. ; KAMAKURA (down) 
at 749 and 9.59 am., and 1.59, 4.19, 6.29, and 8.44 
p.m.; and ZusHimMuRA (down) at 8.01 and 10.11 a.m., 
and 2.11, 4.31, 6.41, and 8.56 p.m., YoKosuKA (up) 
at 640, 8 so, and 11.15 a.m., and 2,50, 5, and 7.30 
p-m.; ZUSHIMURA (up) at 7.01, 9.09, and 11.36 a.m., 
and 3 09, 5.21, and 7.51 p.m.; and Kamakura (up) at 
7:1329.20, and 11.48 a.m., and 3.21, 5.33 and 8.03 p.m, 

Fares—To Kamakura, first-class ser 9, second-class 
sen 6, third-class sew 3; to Zushimura sen 15, sew 10, 
sew 5; and to Yokosuka sew 30, sen 20, sen 10. 


TOKAIDO RAILWAY. 

Trains Leavi Yououama (down) at 6.55, 9, and 
10.30 a.m., and 1, 3.25, 5.35, and 7.45 p.m.; and 
Kozu (up) at 6.55, 8.40, and 11.10 a.m., and 2.47, 
4.57, 7-25 and 9.46 p.m. 

Farus—To Hodogaya, first-class sen 6, second. 
class sen 4, third-class sex 2; to Totsuka, seu 18, sen 
12, sen 6; to Ofuna sen 36, sen 24, sen 12; 10 Fuiji- 
Sawa, sen 42, sen 28, sen 14; 10 Hiratsuka, sen 66, 
sen 44, Sen 22; to Oiso, sen 75, sen 50, sen 25; 
and to Kozu, sen 93, sen 62, ser 31, 


Down trains at 6.s§ a.m. run no further than Kyoto, arriving 
there at 11.20 p.m.; at 10.30 a.m. no further than Nagoya, 
arriving at 10.10 p.m.; at 3.25 p.m. no further than Shizuoka, 
arriving atgp.m.; and the train at 5.35 p.m. runs to Kobe, 
arriving at 12.50 p.m. next day. 


A tramway runs between Kozy and Yemorto (distance 4 ri.) 
Finrikisha may be hired between Yumuto and Mivanosnira 
distance 1} ri). 


TAKASAKI-YOKOKAWA RAILWAY. 


TRAINS Leave TAKASAKI (down) at 6.30 and 9.25 
a.m., and 12.20 and 3.15 p.m.; and Yokoxawa (up) 
at 8 and 11 a.m,, and 1.50 and 4.55 p.m. 

Fargs—lirst-class, sen 75; second-class, sen 45; 
third-class, sen 25, 


LATEST TELEGRAMS. 


—_—_4-——____—.. 
([Reurer “SpectaL” To “ Japan Malt.” ] 


London, October 6th. 

The Prince of Wales will visit Egypt after 
the marriage of the Princess Victoria of Wales 
with His Serene Highness Prince Hohenlohe 
Langenburg has been celebrated. 

The German Estimates include a sum of 
thirty-two million marks for the building of new 
war-ships. 
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DEPARTURES. 


Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Carrew, 
4th October,—Yokkaichi, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Wakanoura Maru, Yapanese steamer, 1,342, 
Walter, 4th October,—Kobe, Mails and Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Cardiganshire, British steamer, 1,657, Rickards, 

. 5th October, — Kobe, General. — Adamson, 
Bell & Co. 

Khiva, British steamer, 1,452, E. Crewe, 5th 

October,—Kobe, General—P. & O S.N. 
0. 


Nagoya Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,262, Fukui, 
sth October, —Yokkaichi, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, Christensen, 
sth October, — Kobe, General. — Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Moyune, British steamer, 1,735) Hogg, 6th Octo- 
ber,—Kobe, General.—W. M. Strachan & 
Co. 

Natal, French steamer, 4,038, Fiaschi, 6th Octo- 
ber,— Kobe, General. — Messageries Mari- 
times Co. 

Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Dium- 
mond, 6th October,—Hakodate, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,230, Hussey, 
6th October, —Yokkaichi, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Claymore, British steamer, 1,658, Felgate, 7th 
October,—Kobe, General.—Adamson, Bell & 
Co. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Ekstrand, 
qth October, — Kobe, General. — Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Arabic, British steamer, 4,368, W. M. Smith, 8ih 
October,—San Francisco, Mails and General. 
—O. & O.S.S. Co. 

Alacrity (4), double-screw steel despatch-boat, 
Commander Robert B. Maconochie, 8th Oc- 
tober,— Kobe. 

Conquest (14), corvette, Captain W. H. Hender- 
son, 8th October,—Kobe. 

Cordelia, (10), corvette, Captain H. T. Grenfell, 
8th October,— Kobe. 

Hyacinth (8), cruiser, Captain R. W. Craizie, 
8th October,—Kobe. 

Leander (10), cruiser, Captain Burgess Watson, 
8th October,—Kobe. 

Linnet (5), gun-vessel, Captain Smythies, 8th 
October,—Kobe. 

gatellite (8), covette, Captain T. W. P. Nesham, 
8th October,—Kobe. 

Swift (2), double-screw gun-vessel, Commander 
Hon. R. Bingham, 8th October,—Kobe. 
Feiching, British steamer, 994, J. Price, 8th Oc- 
tober,—Kobe, General.—Jardine, Matheson 

& Co. 

Hiroshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,862, 
Arai,. 8th October,—Yokkaichi, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Port Fairy, British steamer, 1,645, J. Clark, 8th 
a ae General.—C. P. M. SS. 

°. 

Taganoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 748, Tamura, 
8th October,—Oginohama, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Tokio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,350, Wynn, Sth 
October,—Shanghai and ports, Mails and 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Nagoya Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,262, Fukui, 
8th October,—Yokkaichi, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,359, Haswell, 
gth October,—Kobe, General. Nippon Vu- 
sen Kaisha. 

Thomas Dana, American ship, 1,358, L. Dow, 9:h 
October,—Kobe, General.— Paul Heinemann 
& Co. 

Wanderer (4), composite sloop, Commander G. 
A. Giffard, gth October,—Kobe. 

Port Augusta, British steamer, 1,845, Hogg, roth 
October,— Vancouver, B.C., Mails and Gene- 
ral._—C. P. M. S.S. Co. 

Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,236, Hussey, 
roth October,—Yokkaichi, General.— Nippon 
VYusen Kaisha. 

Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, 
Walter, roth October,— Hakodate, General. 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Bellona, German steamer, 2,032, Haesloop, toth 
eee es General.—Simon, Evers & 

0. 


ee 


Kobe :—Mr. Taguchi, Mr. Takinno Kingo, Mrs. 
Prinsep, 
Mr. de Suret and servant, Mr. Wilson 
Mr, Courage, Mr. Freeman, Mr. Randolph, -Mr. 
Yokohama, Mr. and Mrs. Powell, Mr. Brennan 
Atkinson, Mrs. Allen, Mr. Kelly Holdworthy 
and family, Mr. Croft Lyons, Mr. and Mrs. 
Jungbluth and three children, and Mr. Runes in 
cabin. 


hai and ports :—Mrs. G. J. Morrison, 
Jackson, Messrs. Oguchi, ‘Tanaka, A 
and Kuroiwa in cabin; Messrs. Thin Tsai, 


kawa, 
J. M. Ljoholm, and 2 Japanese in second class, 


and 100 passengers in steerage. 


vid. Kobe:—Mr. and Mrs. L. Rose and 2 children, 
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PASSENGERS. 
ARRIVED. | 
Per French steamer Oxus, from Hongkong vid 


Mr. Okada, Mr. Motono, Mr. de Groote, 
and family, 


from Shang- 
Mts. W. S. 
Nakaharu, 
Nishi- 
. Gramfeneker, W. C. Mose, Powers, 


Per Japanese steamer Tokio Maru, 


Per British steamer Ancona, from Hongkong 


Mrs. Dodd and amah, Mr. and Mrs. Apcar, Mr. 
_ Rickett, Messrs. E. J. Henry, and G. Snelling 
in cabin. , 

Per British steamer Arabic, from Hongkong :— 
Messrs. R. M. Ross, M. Otto and servant, and 
Nicolas Font in cabin. For San Francisco: Rev. 
and Mrs. J. M. McComb in cabin. 

Per British steamer Port Pirie, from Kobe :— 
Messrs. Elisereff, Berenoff, and Varavua in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Niigata Maru, from 
Yokkaichi:—Mr. S. Oya in cabin; and 119 pas- 
sengers in steerage. 

Per British steamer Port Fairy, from Van- 
couver, B. C.:—Mrs. May, Miss Porter, Miss 
French, Messrs. Johnson, Syhes, Painter, and 
Ishikawa in cabin; 1 passenger in second class, 
and 3 passengers in steerage. For Hongkong: 
158 passengers in steerage. 

Per American steamer City of Rio de Faneiro, 
from San Francisco:—Mr. and Mrs. J. De Romero 
and daughter, Mr. and Mrs. W. N. Potter, Mrs. 
FE. A. Brown, Captain Etzel, Miss Amy Saxton, 
Rev. J. C. Garitt, Rev. G. W. Fulton, Rev. and 
Mrs. FE. Ritchie, Miss Lillie ‘Tevis, Ensign 
Thurston, U.S.N., Mr. and Mrs. J. F. Ward, 
Miss E. J. Ward, Miss M. J. Roe, Miss Emma 
Lane, Rev. and Mrs. C. A. Killie, Rev. and Mrs. 
W.S. Elterick, Messrs. J. O. Hutchinson, Robert 
Kolish, J. Olney Norris, Wm. Jackson, R. W. 
Gonill, and C. J. Gillies in cabin; and 11 Euro- 
peans in steerage. For Hongkong: Dr. and Mrs. 
E. C. Mackie, Miss L. Johnson, Messrs. W. M. 
Minton, A. Foster, G. Keyes, and Wong Ping 
Chung in cabin. 

Per German steamer General Werder, from 
Hongkong vid Kobe :—Mr. C. Ilies, Mr. Rudorff, 
Baron von Rosenberg-Lipinsky, Mr. Paul Lucke, 
and Mr. Assessor Lucke in cabin; Mrs. Sing 
Young, Mr. C. Shin, and Mr. Low Cho Sun in 
second class, and 15 Chinese in steerage. 


DEPARTED. 


Per British steamer Oceanic, for Hongkong :— 
Mr. and Mrs. J. E. Taylor, Dr. and Mrs. O. H 
Simons, Major P. H, Wallerstein, Lieut.-Com- 
mander W. W. Reisinger, U.S.A., and Mr. and 
Mrs, Hulton in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Omi Maru, for Kobe :— 
Mrs. Naito, Messrs. T. Ito, ‘I. Shimura, KX. No- 
buhara, Z. Mikoshi, and K. Ashizawa in second 
class, and 86 passengers in steerage. 

Per French steamer Natal, for Shanghai vid 
Kobe:—Mrs. Bell and 1 infant, Miss Bell, Mr. 
Hogg, Mr. Fred. G. Sale, Mr. and Mrs. Zedelius, 
Mr. and Mrs. Geo, A. Williams, Mr. S. E. Guyer, 
Mr. Ferd. Kleinwachter, Mr. B. Blondin, Mr. H. 
J. Such, Mr. H. S. Wilkinson, Mrs. Denison and 
3 children, Mr. Eyre Coote, Mrs. A. M. Smith, 
Mr. W. Bean, Mr. Alex Price, Mrs. Ch. Brown, 
Mr. Chi Cho Chin, Mrs. Jessie Frahm and 3 
children, Miss E. Carderey, Miss Otoya, Mr. Kin 
Ka Chin, Ministre de Corée, Mr. Kim Sung 
Wong, Mrs. Pillas, Mr. Vallance, Mr. Emile 
Verand, Mr. and Mrs. Dubernat, Mr. Robin 
Mr. C. de Zocte, Mr. C. H. Heriot, Mr. E. Runes, 
Mr. and Mrs, J. Mahns, Mr. and Mrs. Y. D. 
Wishard, Mr. and Mrs. Desnues, Viscount 
and Viscountess Kawase, Messrs. Shinji Endo, 
E. Kawaguchi, G. Tanaka, TY. Okubo, Matsu- 
da Nobutaka, O. Hogara, and Takashima in 
cabin. 

Per British steamer. Avabic, for San Francisco: 
—Rev. and Mrs. J. M. McComb, Dr. W. J. 
Milles, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. Eaves and infant, Mr. 
F. J. Loomis, Ensign U.S.A., Paymaster J. R. 
Redfield, U.S.A., Messrs. J. A. Van Aalst, E. J. 
Miller, W. Westphal, L. Buseli, J. Ruber, W. 


C. Hunten, J. Patterson, E. J. Elenry, Cc. Ew} 


Begmore, Kataoka, G. Von Schelling, and T. 
Hoffman in cabin. 
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Per Japanese steamer Tokio Maru, for Shang- 


hai and ports :—Mrs. G. J. Morrison, Mrs. W. J. 
Jaelsoro, Mr. 
Captain and Mrs. Middleton, Miss Miles, Mrs. 
Rosoley, Rev. and Mrs. O. 
children, Rev. and Mrs. F. Davis, Dr. and Mrs. 
Wagner, 
Mrs. Awoyama, Mrs. Miyake, Messrs. Charles 
Bessler, J. Bessler, 
tami, P. O. Marbuf, T. Aoki, 
R. Low in cabin; Messrs. Cam Yung Chung, 
Morgin, Chang Yong Ching, Tokoyama, Haya- 
shi, Soyenoko, and Watanabe in second class, 
and 79 ‘passengers in steerage. 


nnd Mrs. Fellnor and 3 children, 
W. Price and 2 
Miss S. Kawasakiya, Mr. and Mrs. 


H. Rex, Hans Koch, Mina- 
Kawasakiya, and 


CARGOES. 
Per Japanese steamer 7okio Maru, from Shang- 


hai and ports :—Treasure, $205,600.00. 


Per French steamer Natal, for Shanghai vid 


Kobe :—Treasure, $57,100.00. Silk for France, 
1,702 bales, and Waste Silk, 287 bales. 


Per Japanese steamer Tokio Maru, for Shang- 


hai and ports :—Treasure, $168,000.00. 


REPORTS. 
The Japanese steamer Tokio Maru, Captain 


Wynn, reports :—Left Shanghai the 28th Septem- 
ber, at 10.30 a.m.; had fresh to moderate N.E. 
winds and heavy rain till the morning of the 29th, 
when weather cleared, and wind hauled to N.W. 
Arrived at Nagasaki the 3oth, at 8.45 a.m. and 
left at 6.45 p.m.; had fine weather and light east- 
erly winds. Arrived at Shimonoseki the 1st Octo- 
ber, at 7.10 a.m. and left the same day, at 
8.30 a.m.; had bright clear weather and light 
easterly winds. 
6 a.m. and left the 3rd, at noon; had light N.E. 


Arrived at Kobe the 2nd, at 


winds, fine weather and smooth sea. Arrived 


at Yokohama the 4th October, at 6 p.m. 


The British steamer Collingham, Captain Wat- 


son, reports :—Left Hongkong the 27th Septem- 


ber, at 6 a.m.; had fine weather and smooth sea 
past Formosa, and to Japan coast had strong 
N. and N.E. winds and head sea; thence to 
port light northerly and variable winds and fine 
weather. Arrived at Yokohama the 5th October, 
at 2 a.m, 

The British steamer Arabic, Captain W. M. 
Smith, reports :—Left Hongkong September 28th 
at 1.12 p.m. vid Amoy September goth, and 
Kobe October sth ; experienced light to fresh N.E. 
monsoons during the passage. Arrived at Yoko- 
hama the 6th October at 6.30 p.m. - 

The British steamer Port Fairy, Captain Clark, 
reports :—Left Vancouver, B.C., the 20th Sep- 
tember, Departure Bay the 21st, Victoria the 21st 
at 9 p.m.; crossed the 180 meridian the 3oth in 
latitude 51.6 N.; experienced heavy equinoctial 
gales until within two days of port when very fine 
weather was met with. Arrived at Yokohama 
a October. 

The American steamer City of Rio de Faneiro, 
Captain Ward, reports Lett nae asses the 
21st September, at 3.45 p.m.; had moderate to 


‘| strong westerly winds, with considerable sea most 


of the passage. Arrived at Yokohama the roth 
October, at 12.45 p.m. Passage, 18 days, 3 hours, 
32 minutes. 7 

The German steamer General Werder, from 
Hongkong vid Kobe :—Left Hongkong the 5th 
October, at 10.40 a.m.; had during the whole 
passage fresh and moderate north-easterly winds 
with sea from the same direction. Arrived at 
Yokohama the 11th October, at 8.15 a.m. 


LAVEST COMMERCIAL. 
——_—__4—__—— 
IMPORTS. 


The Yarn Market has become exceedingly 
quiet both for English and Bombay Spinnings. 
Cotton Piece Goods are also at a stand still. 
Woollens continue quiet but steady. Sales for the 
week amount to 100 bales. English and 150 bales 
Bombay Spinnings. 

COTTON PIECE GOODS. 


com clara, 


Grey Shittings—84%h, 384 yds. gyinches $1. to 2 
Grey Sinctinge—9lbs 38t yds. 45inches ne to ey 
Y. Cloth—7h, 24 yards, 32inches ...... 1.45 ta 1.67} 
Indigo Shictinys—12 yards, 44 inches... 1.30 to 4.70 
Prints—Assorted, 24 tar goinches... 1.70 to 2:30 
Cotton Hallas and Satteens Black, 32 Pan vee 
© ANCNES eee cee seeeee see sesensaereesaneees OOF f > 0 
barley Reds—if to 24)h, 24 yards, 30 3 ns Z ” 
. POCIIOS: coats teens toseenccerasaees as wead .t0 4 
dutey Redes 44 lo 3ib, 24 yards, 30 ; eee 
MCheS 6... cee eerrrer erry Serr 
hae Reds—34 to 4th, 24 yards, 30 AE TOT NAS 
INCHES ee eeececeesseeeteeeeectesgers 2.00 
Velvets— lack, 35 yards, 22inches ve TS ne é he 
Victoria Lawns, t2 yatds, 42-3 inches... 0.60 to o : 
Taffachelas, 12 yards, 43inches 1.35 to a 
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WOOLLENS, 11th September business was done at from $50 to| Noshi for London, and the Messagevies steamer 
Plain Osteans, 40-42 yards, y2inches... $4.00 tw $80 below present prices: and it is not improbable | Natal took 303 bales Noshi, Kibiso and Cocoons for 


530 


Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches best 0.274 to 24 | that we may soon have some reduction on the pre-| Marseilles. These d 

Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches sent eiliene rates. e export equal to aig cule o uate the present 
Mediunt......cceececceeerceeeee O.223t0 264 S li re still , d hi ‘ P Balnst 2,709 piculs 

ikatian Cloth, <40 yarda, ge ances upplies are still attracted to this market by the| last year and 3,194 piculs at same date in 1887, 
Common oo .eccceeeeeeee 0.18 to 224 good prices current here: and the stock list now : Prerced Cocoons.—The market has been prac- 

Mousseline de I.uine—Crape, 24 yards, stands at 6,800 piculs as against 5,100 on the 14th tically cleared of all stock, the price of $15 for 

- 3! uihes Ore ren og lo 0.16) a ey , ‘ bu holding out well to the end. 

loths—Pilots, §4 @ s6inches ......... 0.30 to 0.45 ere have been three shipping opportunities} Noshs-1to.— 7 

Ceti Eeaaets 54 @ 56 taches ese ie one duting the interval since melt ihole. The | been dotie at enone Oe ie 

— HOS Gav sad ses 0 0.60 : : . . parte 

Fileakctase Scacine and Green gta aii, 35 rene mail, 6th inst, the American mail, 8th, and | late rates. Yosh assorted is in full supply, and 

fe Waiaciediiesdaranniara oma wc ege. | INE anadian mail of yesterday all taking silk.}/some reduction would perhaps be made on ordi- 


The Natal carried 1,702 bales for Lyons and Mar- 
seilles; the Arabic had 576 bales for New York, 
and the Port Augusta look 706 bales also for the 


nary grades. Best assortment is very scarce and 
Bee onaiey dear. One parcel Shinshu booked 
at $110. 


COTTON VARNS., 


rar rieut, 


Nos. 16/24, Ordinary..... - $29. to 30. * ae < fate o 

Nos. 16/24, Medium .. eae to ee United States. These departures bring the pre-| Kibiso—Small business. A few parcels Filature 
Nos. 16/24, Good to Best .. 32.25 to 33.00 | Sent export figures up to 14,361 piculs against 9,405 | have been done at prices ranging from $100 to 
Nos. 16/24, Reverse ...... sue 33-00 to 34.00 | last year and 9,392 at same date in 1887. $120. The latter is the quotation for * Best” 
Nos. 28/32, Orinaiys: wines 32.50 ie 33.25 Hanks.—Very small doings and in spite of a few] although dealers demand $120 for something which 
Boe ae pee ee sees oe i ae sales prices must be considered more or less| they say is super-excellent. 

Nos. 38/42, Medium to Best 37.00 to 40.25 nominal, ; ‘ Nothing passing in other kinds, Mawata and 
No. saa Raoetolde ns 36.50 to 38.25 Filatuves.—The business in these has not been | Ner? seem to be totally neglected. 

No. 428, I'wo-fold ... 39.00 to 43.50 {large. Holders have been very stubborn and have QUOTATIONS.—NEW WASTE 

No. 208, Bombay 28.00 to 29.50 | made buyers pay for the few small parcels which} 9; ac ‘ 

No. 16s, Bombay cf capac donate hey } b : ; lerced Cocoons—Good to Best...............$100 to 115 
Nee tea Rewlis : : 5 {they have bought. Europe seems to have shut off Noshi-ito—Filature, Best............ 145 to 
Nos, 4 Vervsrrsrreseersversrsene 23-50 €0 25.50 I cteam entirely, while for the States the following | Noshi-ito—Filature, Good ... An a to Hs 


METALS. prices are said to have been made :—Nanshintha| Noshi-ito—Filature, Medium ...... see 125 to 130 
Noshi-ito—Oshiu, Good to Best 


A little better feeling in the Iron market, Bar |$74°, Hasegawa $725, Kairosha, $715, Toeisha Noshid : + 130 to 140 
being in some demand, while other sorts are quiet. $715. Holders apparently can afford to wait a bit Neen tee Shinal; Haat one + 110 to 120 
Wire Nails are moving off slowly, at low prices lonper before meeting the general market. Noshicito—Shinshue Medium + 100 Me 105 
compared with home rates. Quotations may be| e-reels.—Here considerable business was done Noshi-ito—Bushu, Good to Best 130 to ne 
left unchanged although special assortments in | eatly in the week at fullrates. Tortoise, Five Girl,| Noshi-ito—Joshu, Best. ... a ae 
Bar Iron might command a trifle more. and Xtito shokwai fetching $690. A parcel of] Noshi-ito—Joshu, Good ......... soe 875 

ae eine Shinshu (Kabuto) is reported settled at $695, and pea mall Ordinary ...... - S8o0to 82} 

Flat Bars, 4 inch... $3.00 to 3.05 [medium Hachoji at $640. Market closes quiet pares A iad ee caeeee tee TIS to 120 

Flat Bars, & inch... .csseecsceees 3.10 to 3.15 {but without any drop, so far. Kibiso—Oshu, C aeacwe oo + 109 to tt0 

route anil eeeae up to finch .. 2.95 to 3.15 Kateda.—A few purchases were made at full Kibiso—Shinshu, Best... ; Ss iB oe 

Nailvod: small sive ei . as rates, but nothing has been done during the last] Kibiso—Shinshu, Seconds . 55 to 60 

Iron Plates, assorted ... 3.30 to 3.60 |fourdays. A parcel White flag was entered at ache barby coud Fair... » 45to 50 

Sheet Tron.......csccecssessees 3.80 to 4-20 |$700, Flower Girl $670, Tiger $650. Kibiso— i. hee CG 7 to Common + 35to 40 

Galvanized Iron sheets 6.80 to 7.00 Oshu.—Nothing done beyond one parcel of KibisoHachol? rai aaa . 4000 45 

ee alls eaten 4.30 to 5.10 | Hamatsuki at $550. Market is called strong in| Kibiso—Neri, Good to Commse a. ae a bk 

Pig Iron Ne. 3 Ri a eee avi pany with other departments, but is quite] Mawata—Good to Best .........6 ccesssens 190 to 210 

noe ece Export Table Waste Silkto 11th Oct., 1889 :— 


_ KEROSENE, QUOTATIONS.—NEW SILK. 2 i“ 

Market quiet and unchanged. Some holders} fianks—No. DD eecccceceectseassee cesses ceraresee eee $620 to 630 aes titel oe ee 
would try to make quotations higher, but there is} {anks—No. 2 (Shinshu)........ 600 to 610] Wes cing aes Michie. Bicues, 
very little business to test the point. A sale of} Hanks—No, 2(Joshu) ..... ++ §85 to 590 ed Pee ai6i4 2,699 2,620 
10,000 cases “ Devoe” is said to have been made, ene cri 580 2 585 essere 24g ee 574 

A : anks—No. 24 (Joshu «. 570 to 580 eet ae, 
but the price has ee Hanks—No agus "" $60 to S65 5,312 2,709 3,194 

, . anks—No. 3. ...... + 550 tO 555 Sett! Dir vICULE, ricuts, vicuLs, 

Chester .....cceccsseceeceeceseenes tees Nom. Hanks—No, 3) oer eee sae 530 to 540 ee ener aat Tei $ 7;700 4,900 41700 

Comet see $1.95 to 2.00 Filatures—Kixtra 10/12 deniers . - _ Steck 11th October 11,200 10.8 

Har : Hee Hd 1.95 Filatures—Extra 13/15 deniers .. suse 740 tO 750 if Sie aa 2800 115200 

MSSIAN <p iccinitaa sas yon tae san eeeesaniecCiewnoaes aes 1.874 to 1.923 Filatures—No. 1, 10/13 deniers ees + 740 to 750 Available supplies todate 18,900 15,700 15,900 


SUGAR. 

Business in Sugar has been on a moderate 
scale, especially White Refined, of which a lot was 
sold Tokyo on the 7th inst., as follows :—200 
piculs at $9.15 per picul, 850 at $7.70 per picul, 
1,900 piculs at $6.50 per picul, and 322 piculs 
at $5.90 per picul; total, 3,272 piculs. Fol- 
lowing are the various brands sold since last 
issue :—Pentama, 360 piculs at $3.95 per picul; 
Taiwanfoo, 540 piculs at $4.40 per picul; Cake, 
1,860 piculs at $4.08 to $4.10 per picul, and 625 
piculs Manila brand at $4.50 to $4 55 per picul. 
Prices have slightly improved all round, and Takao 
Browns are now firmly held at $4.65 to $4.75 
per picul. Stocks of Brown Takao are only 5,800 
piculs. Advices from Formosa indicate a good 


yield for the new season. 
PBR rica, 


White Refined ............... sueseeeee $6.50 (09.40 
Manila sae 4.50 to 4.55 
Taiwanfoo . see 4:30 (0 4.40 
Pentama.... 3.80 to 3.95 
Namiida.. 3.00 to 3.20 
Cake ......... se 4-00 to 4.10 
Hrown Takao wo. ceeceeseesseeeeeeees 65 tO 4.75 

EXPORTS. 

RAW SILK. 


Our last issue was of the 4th instant, since which 
date settlements in this market are entered as 515 
piculs, divded thus :—Hanks 37 piculs, Filatures 
61 piculs, Re-veels 324 piculs, Kakeda 66 piculs, 
and Oshu 27 piculs. Additional to these figures 
there have been 177 bales of “ Direct shipments,” 
making the total export tirade during the seven 
days equal to 700 piculs. 

The new “ flurry” galloped along ventre-@ terre 
for a short time, the chief operator buying silk in 
both first and second hands. This, however, soon 
came to a stand still; and the settlements for the 
last five days do not average 50 piculs per diem. 
Holders are boasting of their strength every day, 
and the few purchases which are made shew top 
rates; but there is a lajent feeling of weakness in 
the air. Stock is about 7,000 piculs and, if no 
new “rush” comes to help them, sellers will soon 
be willing to listen to reasonable offers. At the 
same time it is too much to expect that values will 
recede to the quotations of a month ago, On the 


Filatures—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deni 
Filatures—No. 
Filatures—No. 2, 10/15 deniers 
Filatures—No. 2, 14 18 deniers .. 
Filatures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers .. 
Re-reels—Extra ..... 


Re-reels—No. 23, 14/18 deniers .. 
Re-reels—No. 3, 14/20 denieis .. 
Kakedas—Fxtra ... 
Kakedas—No.1 ... 
Kakedas—No. 14 ... 
Kakedas—No.2 ... 
Kakedas—No. 24 ... 
Kakedas—No. 3... 
Kakedas—No. 34. 
eaedas. one seaaeneee 
Oshu Sendai—No, 2 ... 
Hamatsuki—No. 1, 2 
Hamatsuki—No. 3,4 ... 
Sodai—No. 2g ......... ee 


th, 13/16, 14/17 deniers. 


+ 710 to 720 
+. 690 to 700 
+ 710 to 720 
+ 670 to 680 
sass 650 to 660 
isusinariveatsvesscueveas: NOMS _ 

Re-reels—(Shinshu & Oshu) Best No.t........ 
Re-reels—No. 1, 13/15, 14/t6 deniers ......... 
Re-reels—No. 19, 13/16, 14/17 deniers. 
Re-reels—No.:2, 14/18 deniers ..... 


700 to 710 
680 to 690 


" 610 to 620 
+. 590 to 600 


Export Raw Silk Tables to 11th Oct., 1889 :— 


Susaon 1889 go. 


° Baces, 


72496 
6,734 
{tines 14,210 
Piculs 14,361 


Wurope occ cece cee sees 
America .....0... 60. cece eee 


SettlementsandDirect 2 "'C""": 
Export from ist aly } 15,500 
Stock, rith Oct.......... 6,800 


Available supplies to date 22,300 
WASTE SILK. 


1888-89, 
Bacas. 


4,218 
52042 


9,260 
9,405 
ricuca, 
9,300 
12,300 


—— 


21,600 


5884-88. 
Rares. 
41238 
4,968 


9,206 
91392 
rICULa, 
10,500 


11,500 


22,000 


Much less doing this week, and the settlements 
do not amount to more than 600 piculs distributed 
thus :—Prerced Cocoons 260 piculs, Noshs-tto 240 


piculs, Ktbiso 100 piculs. 


their 


Buyers have been much more conservative in 
ine of action. Holders have tried to establish 


an advance equivalent to that made in the Raw 


Market, but without success. 


It looks as though 


they must be more current in the near future if 
they want to move some of the heavy accumula- 


tion now stored in Yokohama, 


There have been two or three shipping oppor- 
tunities, outside steamers taking something. The 
Shire boat Cardiganshire had 10 bales Fosku 


Exchange has been steady all the week :—Lon- 
Don, 4 m/s. Credits, 3/2}; Documents 3/2}; 6 
m/s. Credits, 3/2§ ; Documents 3/23; New York, 
30 d/s. U.S.G., $762; 4 m/s. U.S.G., $774; Paris, 
4 n/s., fcs. 4.00; 6 m/s. fcs. 4.02. 

Estimated Silk Stock, 11th October, 1889 :— 


Raw. PICULS, Wastes. PICULS. 
seeseseaseee 3,095 | Cocoons . we 40 
2,680 | Noshi-ito. vee 49305 
1,725 | Kibiso.... soctaees: Of 
740 | Mawata . cveaee 155 
500 | Sundries ...........5. 10 
RARE ee 
Total piculs ...... 6,800! Total piculs ......11,200 
TEA. 


Although unmarked by any feature of special 
interest, the market has ruled quiet, with only 980 
piculs sold. Common to Good Common command 
their full vatue, while Medium and upwards are 
about 50 cents to a dollar per picul cheaper than 
our quotations indicate. Total settlements for 
the season are 172,095 piculs, against 167,340 
piculs in 1888 at the same period. 


PER PIGUL. 
Common ........ ecessscece $82 & under 
Good Common tteaeseseeee 13 C016 
Medium .........ssesees svace §=-15 0.16 
Good Medium ..... 17 to 18 
B06 eeiscccsciewsdees cde 19 to 21 
Finest ... 22 to 24 
Choice se 
Choicest ...... ccs «» 2 Nominal 
Extra Choicest .......c.cccsscesssseceeceeaeeeer ens 


EXCHANGE. 


_ Exchange has remained without alteration, and » 
is steady at the close :— 
Sterling—Bank Billeon demand ... 


3 
Sterling—Bauk 4 months’ sight . 3:2 
Sterling—Private 4 months’ sight . 3/2 
Sterling—Private 6 months’ sight 3'2¢ 
On Paris—Bank sight ................. + 3-93 
On Paris—Private 6 months’ sight + 403 
On Hongkong—Bank sight 0.0.0... B/e dis, 
On Hongkong—Private 10 days’ sight ...... 12 °/, dis 
On Shanghai—Bank sight 0.0... 22 
On Shanghai—Private to days’ sight......... 
On New Qork—Bank Bills on demand ....., 
On New York—Private 30 days’ sight ...... 17 
On San Francisco—Bank Bills on demand... 764 
On San Francisco—Private yo days’ sight... 774 


% ATKIN 
ENGLISH PERFUMERY, 


MY surpasses all others for ite natural fragrance. Pd 
i ATKINSON'S CELEBRATED 
EAU DE COLOGNE 

is unequalled for its strength and delight- 

ful odour. It far surpasses the numerous 
compounds sold under the same name. 

ATKINSON’S 

FLORIDA WATER; 


an exceptionally fine perfume for the hend- 
kerchief, distilled from the choicest exotics. 
Of all Dealers, and of the Manufacturers— 
J. & E, ATKINSON, 
24, Old Bond Street, London, 


Trade Mark—A “ White Rose " on a“ Golden 
Lyre,” with Address in full. 


h, 1889. 


January st 52ins. 


KEATING’S BONBONS OR WORM TABLETS, 


PURELY VEGETABLE SWEETMEAT both in appear- 

ance and taste, furnishing a most agreeable method of ad- 
ministering the only certainly remedy for INTESTINAL or 
THREAD WORMS, It isa perfectly safe and mild preparation, 
and is especially adapted for Children. Sold in Bottles by all 
Chemists. i3ins. 


THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODRN TIMES, 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


ERSONS suffering from weak or debilitated 
constitutions will discover that by the use 

of this wonderful medicine there is ‘‘ Health 
forall.” The bloodis the fountain of life, and its 
purity can be maintained by the use of these Pills. 


Sirk SamueEt Baker, in his work entitled ‘The Nile Tribu- 
taries in Abyssinia,” says—‘‘I ordered the dragoman Mahomet 
to inform the Fakir that ]wasa Doctor, and I had the best 
medicines atthe service of the sick, with advice gratis. In] 
short time I had many applicants, to whom I served outa 
quantity of Holloway’s Pills. These are most useful to an ex- 
plorer, as, possessing unmistakable purgative properties, they 
create an undeniable effect upon the patient, which satisfies 
them of their value,”’ 


SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Is acertain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcerations 


of all kinds. It acts miract sly in healing ulcerations, curing 
skin di es, aud in arrest and subduing all inflammations. 
Mr. J. I. Coorer, in his account of his extraordinary travels 


in China, published in 1871, says—‘* I had with me a quantity of 
Holloway'’s Ointment. I gave some to the people, and nothing 
could exceed their gratitude; and, in consequence, milk, fowls 
butter, and horse feed poured in upon us, until at last a tea- 
spoonful of Ointment was worth a fowl and any quantity of peas, 
and the demand became so great that I was obliged to lock up 
the small remaining ‘‘stock.”” 

Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors the throughout 
World, May sst, 1889. 


NOW READY, 


In 3 Parts, Demy r16mo, limp, 

ROMANIZED JAPANESE READER 

consisting of JapanesE AnecpoTEs, Max- 
ius, &c., in easy Written Style, with an ENGLisu 
Transtatién and Norges. By BASIL HALL 
CHAMBERLAIN, Professor of Japanese and 
Philology in the Imperial University of Japan ; 
author of ‘A Hand-book of Colloquial Japa- 
nese,” &c., &c, 


Part 
Part 
PaRT 


I.—Japanese Text. 
II.—EneiisH TRANSLATION, 
III.—Notes. 

PRICE, $2.50. 


The Hiogo News thus refers to the work :— 


We have to acknowledge the receipt of “A Romanized Japan 
nese Reader,” consisting of fapanese anecdotes, maxims, con- 
versations, &c., by Mr. B. H. Chamberlain, the author of the 
.Grammar of the Japanese Language which was published a 
few months ago. The Reader is in three parts of convenient 
size, well bound, and the typography reflects much credit 
upon the Japan Mail ollice, where the work was printed. Part 
I. contains the Japanese text of the anecdotes, &c., Part 
Il. an English translation, and Part III. is devoted to copious 
notes intended to give information concerning the persons and 

laces mentioned in the Reader, to explain allusions, and 
in certain cases to bring out the literal meaning in a clearer 
mannerthan was possible inthe translation, Mr. Chamberlain 
is such an acknowledged authority upon everything connected 
with the japanese language, and has always been so thoroughly 
painstaking and conscientious in the preparation of his various 
publications, that students may well accept with confidence his 
atest work, 


London: Triisner & Co. Yoronama: Kerry 
& Watsu, Limited. 
Yokohama, January 30th, 1889. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


AN unsuccessful attempt has been made on the 
life of Count Okuma. 


Snow fell for the first time this season on Asama- 
yama on the gth inst. 


Tue proposed visit of His Majesty the Emperor 
to Kyoto has been postponed indefinitely. 


Cuerry trees are in bloom at Shibamata and 
Mukojima, an unusual occurrence, which draws 
a good many people to those places. 


Tenpers are called for by the Yokosuka Ad- 
miraly Office for the purchase of the Azuma 
Kan which was removed recently from the 
-Navy List. 


Mr. BorssonaDE is expected to arrive in Japan 
about the middle of nexth month to take up his 
former appointment of adviser to the Judicial 
Department. 


Tue total value of notes burned in the com- 
pound of the Printing Bureau of the Finance 
Department from the 8th to the rith inst. was 
yen 1,715,000. 


An exhibition will be opened under the auspices 
of the Tokyo Society of Carving in the gallery 
of the Fine Art Society at Sakuragaoka, Uyeny, 
early next month. 


Tue agitation against Treaty Revision on the 
proposed lines continues. There appears to be 
a deeply-rooted objection to the idea of aliens 
discharging judicial functions in Japan. 


Mr. Anno Taro, Consul-General at Honolulu, 
has been granted leave of absence after three 


years’ service in his present post, and is expected 
to arrive at Yokhama about the beginning of 
next month. 


A CHaRiTy concert by amateurs, the proceeds 
of which are to be equally divided between the 
Leper Hospital established by Father Testevuide 
and anew mission chapel, takes place to-day 
at the Rokumeikan, Vokyo. 


A CABINET crisis has occurred. Count Ito, Pre- 
sident of the Privy Council, who by special 
arrangement holds a seat in the Cabinet, ten- 
dered his resignation to the Emperor on the 
rith instant. It is anticipated that important 
Ministerial changes will take place. 


Tue number of subscribers to the Telephone 
Exchange which it is proposed to establish for 
the transmission of messages between Yokohama 
and Tokyo, has already mounted up to 500 
(300 in Tokyo and 200 in Yokohama) and 
and preliminary operations have been entered 
upon. 


Tue Nagoya Electric Light Company, which was 
promoted mainly by old adherents of the Bishu 


clan, intended to its the first exhibition of its 


lights on the occasion of the Emperor's visit to 
Nagoya, but this, as well as the official opening 
of the Tokyo-Kyoto Railway, will now have to 
be abandoned. 


A CONCERT was given on the gth instant in the 
Kosei-kan, Kobikicho. Over fifteen hundred 
persons were present and the amount realised 
after clearing expenses, amounting to over yeu 
210, was sent to the office of the Jogaku Zasshi 
for transmission to the districts devasted by the 
recent floods. : 


A BritisH subject, who had fled to Japan to 
escape the consequences of a crime committed 
in Hongkong, and who had been atrested by 
the British Authorities in Kobe, was released in 
deference to the representations of the Japanese 
Government, and then re-arrested by the latter 
at the request of H.B.M. Minister. 


Tue Naval Department have practically decided 
upon arather important reform. Hitherto the 
consumption of foreign coal by Japanese ships 
of war has been to that of Chikuzen coal in the 
proportion of six to four, but as the latter is 
really perfectly efficient for steaming purposes 
it is intended to gradually dispense with foreign 
coal and use Japanese only. 


Tue application of the Harima Railway Com- 
pany for permission to lay a railway line to 
Maizuru in Tango has been rejected by the 
Authorities. It is now proposed to convert the 
tramway which at present runs as far as [kuno- 
Ginsan, on the border between Harima and 
Tajima. into a railway, and an application to 
that end will shortly be made. 


Mr. Orort, recently apointed Minister to Pek- 
ing, left Tokyo on the 15th by the 8.35 a.m. 
train and embarked on board the Sarkio Maru 
which left same day for Shanghai. Among the 
officials assembled at Shimbashi to see him off 
were Counts Okuma, Matsugata, and Oyama, 
Viscount Hijikata, and Enomoto; the Chinese 
Minister, Count Oki, Soyejima, Terajima, and 
Kawamura, and a large number of other officials 
from the Senate and the varivous departments. 


On the 13th inst. at roth. 50m. 24 sec. an earth- 
quake was experinced in Tokyo. It duration 
was five minutes, and its direction S.E. and 
N.W., the maximum horizontal movement being 
2.z5 millimetres in 2 sconds, and the maximum 
vertical motion .45 millimetre in 6 seconds. 


The shock began with slow, mild vibrations, but 
in ten seconds culminated in a violent jerk, fol- 
lowing by a gradually subsiding trembling. 


Mr. P. Osporn, who has left for home on a 
six month’s holiday, was entertained on the 
roth inst. in the Sanomo Hotel, in Otamachi, 
Yokohama, by Mr. Oki, governor, Messrs. 
Tanuma, and Mitsuhashi, secretaries, Mr. Soeda 
of the Imperial Customs, Mr. Masuda, Mayor 
of Yokohama, and several other officials con- 
nected with the foreign section of the local 
administration. 


Tue Ladies’ Benevolent Society have decided to 
hold their Fifth Charity bazaar at the Rokumei- 
kan on the 14th, 15th, and 16th prox. Owing 
to the absence of Princess Arisugawa, President 
of the Sovriety, at Maikonohama, it was impos- 
sible to ‘iuld the general meeting before, but 
Her Imperial Highness having returned to the 
Capital, the meeting will be called about the 
end of this month at the Shiba Palace. 


Tue general meeting of the Yokohama Educa- 
tional Society was held on the r2th and 13th 
inst. in the Machigaisho. On the latter day 
speeches on educational subjects were delivered 
by Messrs. Soyeda Juichi, of the Finance De- 
partment; Takashima Kaemon, Sugiura Shige- 
take, Vice-director of the Bureau of Special 
School Affairs in the Educational Department ; 
Izawa Shuji, Director of the Bureau of Com- 
pilation in the same department; Judge Oka- 
mura, of the Yokohama Court of First Instance ; 
Admiral Viscount Enomoto, Minister of State 
for Education; Mr. Tsuji, Vice-minister for 
Education; Mr. Watanabe, President of the 
Imperial University. Mr. Mitsuhashi, President 
of the Society replied on behalf of the members, 
and the meeting, which was crowded through- 
out, was brought to a close. 


THE principal feature of the Import trade is 
quiet—not to say dullness. Four-fifths of the 
Yarn sold have been English spinnings, but 
these are now rather weak, while Bombays are 
unaltered. The Metal market is quiet, Iron 
being but little looked after, though Wire Nails 
move in fair quantities at recent quotations. No 
sales of Kerosene are reported, but holders are 
strong and deliveries good. The Sugar trade 
has been principally in white refined, Formosa 
browns having been all cleared off the market, 
and the last lots of these have fetched $1.40 
more per picul than the same brands were sold for 
this time last year. There has been a “boom” 
in the Silk trade, and 3,000 piculs total the 
business of the week. The buying has been 
chiefly for America, but during the latter part 
of the week buyers for Europe chipped in. The 
trade is still considered to be largely specula- 
tive, but whether or no holders are in high 
feather, and talk of still taller figures, notwith- 
standing that certain filatures have sold this 
week for $150 per picul more than they fetched 
last year at same date, and prices are much 
higher all round. Arrivals come freely—not a 
word being heard now about short crop—and 
though ihe qowwements have been so heavy the 
stock is still close upon 6,000 piculs. ‘There 
has been a fair amount of Waste Silk put through. 
Dealers try to follow the Raw market for values, 
but this has made buyers stay their hand, 
and as arrivals are heavy the trade is checked 
and the stock is increased considerably. The 
Tea trade has spurted a little to fill orders, and 
1,480 piculs of leaf—all of Common grades— 
were taken at late rates. The heavy demand 
for dollars has further advanced Exchange, and 
rates are firm at quotations. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


CABINET CHANGES. 


Tue long expected changes in the Cabinet 
grow more and more imminent. The ‘Tokyo 
journals publish all kinds of rumours, resorting 
to allegory, to anecdotes with fictitious person- 
ages, and to other ingenious devices for the 
purpose of revealing their meaning, and con- 
cealing their responsibility. The gist of these 
stories is that Counts Okuma and Goto have 
sent in their resignations ; that Count Kuroda 
no longer attends to official business, inasmuch 
as he too intends to resign ; that Count Ito has 
formed a close alliance with Counts Saigo, 
Matsukata, and Oyama; that Count Yamagata 
has expressed his belief in the Cabinet's pre- 
senting a more resolute front to the Opposition ; 
and that a certain Count—either Count Soye- 
shima or Count Katsu—has proposed that the 
Cabinet, acting on the principle of joint re- 
sponsibility, should resign in a body and await 
the pleasure of His Majesty the Emperor. 
The newspapers are by no means unani- 
mous in publishing these rumours. On the 
contrary, their accounts vary considerably. 
But they all seem to agree that a general 
Cabinet Meeting will be opened about the 
middle of this month, when Counts Ito and 
Inottye, who are at present absent, the former 
at Odawara and the latterin Yamaguchi, will 
be present. It is believed that pending ques- 
tions will then be settled, and that the Cabinet 
will be reconstituted in time to allow of Their 
Majesties’ departure for Kyoto, which is fixed to 


take place on the 21st instant. 


* 
* * 


It will be seen that, whatever credit or dis- 
credit attaches to the details of the stories in 
circulation, they all point to a distinct split in 
the Cabinet. Alone among the vernacular news- 
papers, the 72/% Shimpo openly announces this 
split, and avers that the point of divergence is 
Treaty Revision, a certain number of the 
Ministers having now come out squarely and 
announced themselves hostile to Count Okuma’s 
scheme. We have often explained the impos- 
sibility of anything of the kind. The Cabinet 
as a body endorsed Count Okuma’s programme 
at the outset, and Ministers cannot, even were 
they so inclined, disavow their own endorse- 
ment at this eleventh hour. Party politics 
really lie at the root of the complication. 
Certain combinations are absolutely necessary 
for the conduct of the administration, and these 
combinations are now ina state of dissolution, 
To re-cement them will be a task of difficulty 
and will involve sacrifices, but among the latter 
we do not for an instant expect to see Treaty 
Revision included. It is true, we believe, that 
there are differences of opinion in the Cabinet as 
to the method of dealing with certain con- 
tingencies that may arise in the pursuit of Count 
Okuma’s programme, but in respect of the pro- 
gramme itself it would surprise us to learn that 
any such differences exist. At all events, a few 
days more will throw full light on the question, 
so perhaps for the moment it will be better to 
suspend conjecture. 


. : PECULIAR CRITICISM. 


Count Oxuma has been the object of much 
criticism since he undertook the difficult task 
of re-asserting his country’s rights as an inde- 
pendent Power. He was doubtless prepared 
for this. A statesman who puts his hand toa 
work of such magnitude must expect to be the 
cynosure of all eyes. Success begets jealousy ; 
failure involves humiliation. Count Okuma’'s 
greatest fault is that he has been conspicuously 
successful. His political enemies *eannot for- 
give an achievement that entitles him to so 
much public applause. After all, human nature 
is human nature. Men do not become recon- 
ciled to their rivals because the latter threaten 
to eclipse them. Personally Count Okuma 
cannot be presumed to have experienced this 
incovenience. But he was once the lead of a 
great political party, and naturally that party 
has been anxious to share the credit of his suc- 
cess. Equally natural is it that opposing par- 


ties, as the Daido Danketsu, the disorganized 
but still vehement Fryu-/d, and the stubborn 
Hoshu-to, should chafe at this exultation on the 
part of their opponents. Unhappily for the 
smooth conduct of Treaty Revision men have 
chosen to remember Count Okuma’s connection 
with the Kasshin-fo rather than the fact that he 
resigned his leadership of that party long ago, 
and that he is now Minister of State for Foreign 
Affairs. To this jealous source may easily be 
traced many of the attempts made to discredit 
Count Okuma’s programme. One by one their 
unreason has been demonstrated, but, being the 
offspring of sentiment rather than logic, they 


die hard. 


* 
* & 


The Fapan Gazette has hitherto been one of 
Count Okuma’s supporters. It has appreciated 
his ability, tact, and firmness, and has helped to 
expose the shallowness of his detractors. But 
it has now taken a new and very singular depar- 
ture. Itcharges the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
with having bent before the outcry against 
employing aliens on the Japanese Bench. Our 
local contemporary writes in this strain :-— 


To all appearances Count Okuma, at the most important 
juncture, lacked determination, for in fealty he yielded to 
the mistaken cry and wert back on original propositions. 
The Daniels who were to sitin -the judgment seats had 
first to become naturalized subjects of Japan—they had to 
play Esau to Japan’s Jacob, receiving h. wever, something 
more substantial than the Liblical mess. ‘Ihis was a 
change of front hardly calculated to be satisfactory to 
foreign Governmental negctiators. As might be expected 
it caused a block. The Japanese Minister himself had 
voluntarily stipulated that one of the vital conditions go- 
verning the appointment of these Judges was that they 
should be “‘forcign,’’ and then he afterwards advecates a 
change of nationality, a proceeding which would at once 
destroy the qualification neces-ary, under the previous con- 
ditions, to the legal retention of office by the appointed. 
By way of illustration let us suppose that a ‘‘ foreign”? 
lawyer is sclected for the post, his appointment being 
conditional on the fact that he is of foreign nationality. 
Then from the moment he is naturalized it consequently 
follows that he has lost his prime qualification and ceases 
to be that which he was. created. he one stipulation 
creates and the other as completely destroys. It reminds 
one very forcibly of the Samaritan-like process of picking 
aman up, and then placing him back in his original 
position. 

Where has the Fapan Gasette discovered evi- 
dence of this weakness on Count Okuma’s 
part? It states distinctly that he ‘changed 
front” and that his change of front ‘‘ caused a 
block.” Neither assertion has the slightest 
foundation in fact so far as we know. Since the 
agitators began to cry out that the employment of 
foreigners as Judges would be a violation of the 
Constitution, treaty negotiations have been con- 
ducted with Russia, with France and with Eng- 
land, and brought virtually to a conclusion with 
two of these Powers. Were the proposals sub- 
mitted to them by Japan at the moment of 
negotiation different from the proposals which 
formed the original basis of negotiation, and dif- 
ferent also from the proposals already accepted 
and embodied.in treaties by the United States 
and Germany? If not, what has been Count 
Okuma's change of front, and how has it caused 
a block? We think it a pity that a journal 
which has hitherto trodden a straight and sen- 
sible path about Treaty Revision, should sud- 
denly fly off at a tangent without apparent 


rhyme cr reason, 


* 
* * 


Apart from Japan's proposals, apart from 
Count Okumia’s attitude, apart from the specific 
question of Treaty Revision, we should like to 
know how the naturalization of the men ap- 
pointed to discharge judicial functions “would 
at once destroy the qualifications necessary, 
under the previous conditions, to the legal re- 
tention of office by the appointed.” What the 
word “legal” in this context is intended to 
convey we do not pause to speculate. Our 
curiosity is confined to ascertaining why the 
temporary naturalization of a foreign legal 
expert in Japan should disqualify him to dis- 
charge judicial functions properly. Is he to be 
employed simply because he is a foreigner, and 
therefore because his sympathies may be ex- 
pected to be with a foreign suitor? Or is he to 
be emploved because, asa Western trained in the 
i West and imbued with Western principles of 
‘jurisprudence, he may be expected to ad- 
‘Minister justice according to those principles? 
‘If the former, then surely the Treaty proposals 


area little too vague. If it is a question of 
having one’s cause tried by a Judge whose na- 
tional sympathies are on the side of the suitor, 
then Englishman, for example, are a trifle too 
complacent when they allow Japan to choose 
Judges from any Occidental nationality she 
pleases. - But if we stipulate for a certain num- 
ber of Judges of foreign origin because of their 
training, their expert knowledge, and their com- 
petence to administer justice justly, then how 
can these qualifications possibly be injured be- 
cause the Judge, during his residence in Japan, 
becomes naturalized? The plain truth is that 
this difficulty is purely sentimental. People 
have a vague notion that a man would lose caste 
by naturalizing himself in Japan, though he 
did so for the purpose of discharging high func- 
tions, and with the power of recovering his own 
nationality afterwards. To avoid misconstruc- 
tion, let us state distinctly that we are not ad- 
vocating the naturalization of the Judges referred 
to in the Diplomatic Notes. We are merely 
discussing the abstract question and endeavour- 
ing to arrive at the true principle of the objectors’ 
objections, 


THE BRIBERY CASE. 


Tue great Bribery Case has entered a phase 
very satisfactory to several of the persons whose 
names were dragged through the mire in con- 
nection with it. The question of bribery or no 
biibery was brought to the test, it will be re- 
membered, by an action for libel against the 
Yozat Shimbun, which journal had prominently 
ventilated the scandal. In the course of the 
action some curious side-issues were raised, the 
result being that a number of persons, who had 
appeared as witnesses, were placed under arrest 
and sent up for trial on various charges, such 
as perjury, subornation of perjury, falsification 
of documents, and so forth. Pending a decision 
with regard to these incidental accusations, the 
original suit against the Zoza: Shimbun was 
suspended. That decision was arrived at on 
the roth instant in the Tokyo Court for Minor 
Crimes. All the accused were acquitted, among 
them being Mr. Fukuchi Genichiro, formerly 
editor of the AYcht MNechi Shimbun. The 
charge against Mr. Fukuchi was that he had 
suborned Mr. Ono Zembei, proprietor of a tea- 
house in the Shin-yoshiwara, to falsify documents, 
but inasmuch as Mr. Ono was proved not guilty 
of falsification, no case existed against Mr. Fuku- 
chi. Seven other persons were acquitted at the 
same time, namely, Messrs. Miyazawa Heikichi 
(tea-house proprietor), Okamura Bunkichi (tea- 
house proprietor), Matsumoto Kinzé (tea-house 
proprietor), Hanzawa Taizd (no occupation), 
Buto Naonaka (barrister), Sugiwara Shozaburo 
(tea-house proprietor), and Matsuyama Genichi 
(tea-house proprietor). This of course does 
not terminate the bribery case, but the failure to 
prove any of the accusations preferred against 
any of the nine persons named may probably be 
taken as an omen that the whole story will be 
shown to be baseless. 


CANTONESE GAMBLING AND OTHER MATTERS. 


Mr. Consut Acanasrer, in his trade report for 
Canton for 1888, writes:—“Of the great 


schemes under consideration during the past . 


two years, one has been carried out, to wit, the 
college for the encouragement of the study of 
native literature, founded and endowed by the 
Viceroy, and it will make his rule remembered, 
for although perchance the study of the classics 
may not always be the sole or even readiest 
means of gaining wealth and honour, their hold 
on the people is too firm to pass away for cen- 
turies to come, and the institution certainly sur- 
passes anything to be seen sofarin China. To 
accommodate 200 students some 100 acres have 
been tuken in, surrounded by high walls anda 
moat like a little city, large lecture rooms, ex- 
amination hall, library, residences for tutors 
and examiners, chapel, and the most comfort- 
able quarters fur the students have been built 
and an endowment made, by which each student 
receives a sum ample to supply his every want 
and leave him free to pursue his studies undis- 
turbed by thought for living. Canton is not a 
literary city nor ils people studious, but there is 
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no want of opportunity of education. Colleges| Maine. 
abound, and any boy who shows ability can 
have no difficulty in obtaining teaching or sup- 
port, so long as there is hope of his success in 
examinations. These here take the place of the 
racecourse in our more favoured land. Gamb- 
ling in the shape of lotteries on the successful 
candidates are license@, and instead of staking a 
few pounds or shillings on the Derby, the Can- 
tonese satisfy their taste for speculation by back- 
ing favourite students. The lists of those 
entering are published, and the man who can 
prick off on the list of entries the greatest num- 
ber of successful scholars wins the lottery. It 
may be objected to that it is gambling, and that 
it leads to all the evils attendant on that vice. It 
does; men ruin themselves buying lottery tickets, 
tickets are forged and stolen, promising students 
are hocussed or bribed not to put out their powers, 
examiners are, it is hinted, exposed to serious 
temptations ; but as racing encourages the breed 
of horses, on which the prosperity of England 
depends, so the Wei-sing lottery encourages the 
pursuit of learning and furnishes the local Go- 
vernment with a considerable revenue in the 
amount given for the monopoly of carrying it on. 
At the same time that His Excellency has 
founded this College for the encouragement of 
native learning, he has been engaged in found- 
ing another college for the study of foreign 
science, or at least so much of it as may be 
necessary to enable China to build and fight 
her navy, and specially to manage the torpedoes 
and other destructive weapons for which she 
has hitherto in these parts been dependant on 
foreigners. Large buildings are being put up 
at Whampoa for the naval school, which has 
been established there under the supervision of 
two Germans and an English officer. With 
what ultimate success it is premature to say, 
but they certainly manage their torpedo boats 
in a most creditable way on the drill ground, 
and in the management of their men-of-war 
they seem able to avoid accident withoyt the 
presence of European engineers or navigators.” 


Solingen, 
Danube to Servia. 


trian manufacture. 


tate Scotch tweeds. 


models. The most flagrant case of imposition 


agents of a Peebles firm. 


ed by the agents in company with an English 
invoice. 
pably inferior that the tailor wrote direct to the 
Scotch house for explanation, sending samples 
-of the cloth, and was informed in reply, that the 
material was not of their manufacture, but 
German. After much difficulty the tailor, who 
had declined to receive the goods, ¢onsented to 
pay for them at a reduction of 30 per cent. 
Whether the cloth continued its adventures 
under the name of Scotch or under its true 
colours, I am unable to say.” 


THE JAPAN-PERU MINING COMPANY. 


ACCORDING to a report in the Wippox of the 8th 
instant, which appears to be more trustworthy 
than any others thus far published, the name of 
the new company which is being established to 
work silver mines in Peru is not Ni’paku Kézan 
Kaisha, as we translated from the Fit Shimpo, 
but Ni'pi K6zan Kaisha. According to our 
contemporary, the scheme seems to have been 
under contemplation for two or three years, the 
chief projectors from. the outset being Messrs. 
Fujimura Shiro and Narabara Shigeru, President 
of the Japan Railway Company. In November 
last year Mr. Tajima, mining engineer, and 
another gentleman left Japan for Peru. After 
spending nearly a year there they returned home 
recently.. The ore is divided into three classes, 
the best containing al@@ut 30 per cent. of silver, 
the next about 1 per cent., and the third about 
3 per cent. of silver. The names of the pro- 
jectors are Messrs. Fujimura Shiro, Narabara 
Shigeru, Morioka Masazumi, Hagi Shdkichi, 
Takata Shingo, Ono Kiuroku, Satake Sakutaro, 
Takahashi Nagaaki, and Takashima Yoshi- 
yasu, and Marquis Okubo Toshikazu. The 
committee consists of Messrs. Fujimura, Nara- 
bara, Morioka, Takata, Takashima, and Taka- 
hashi, the first named gentleman taking the 
position of Chairman. In the prospectus of 
the company, as published in the .VWrppon, at- 
tention is called in the first place to the un- 
sound condition of Japanese industries and 
it is pointed out that most enterprises have 
a very precarious existence. The primary 
cause of this state of things is said to be 
the high rate of interest. Moreover, as no just 
balance prevails between labour and capital, 
there inevitably remains a great amount of 
labour without means of employment. Under 
these circumstances, the shortest way to 
augment the wealth of the country is to seek 
for riches abroad. The document quotes the 
examples of European countries like Eng- 
land and Holland in modern times, and Por- 
tugal and Spain in former ages, which 
owe or owed their prosperity to the sources 
of wealth they found abroad. The memoran- 
dum then goes on to say:—‘ Taking these 
circumstances into consideration, we have 
established a company to be called the Ni’Pi 
Kozan Kaisha, for the purpose of engaging in 
mining enterprise in Peru. In November last 
year we sent to that country a mining engineer 
and another gentleman, to make investigations 
as to mining and agricultural matters there. 
After careful investigation, we have purchased 
four mines, the ore of which is particularly rich, 
It is-no exaggeration to say that the country in 
question is not excelled by any other State in 


THE USUI TOGE TRAMWAY. 

A CORRESPONDENT, having made the journey 
over the Usui Pass on the tramway between 
Yokokawa and Karuizawa, roundly abuses the 
company and all its belongings. Brutal drivers, 
galled jades of cattle, and filthy cars, all come 
in for a full share of invective ; and in the be- 
lief that all such works have to be sanctioned 
by the Authorities, our irate correspondent 
“cannot understand how any Government 
could ever sanction such a wretched under- 
taking.” He says, ‘‘the car (save the mark) 
in which he travelled went off the rails three 
times, and that they barely managed to catch 
the last train.” Our correspondent was for- 
tunate. Travellers before now have, in making 
the journey, gone off the rails seven times, and 
reached Karuizawa nearly three hours after the 
last train had departed. Some people are never 
satisfied. He asks what systein this tramway 
is supposed to be, having heard that is that of 
Decauville, but, though unacquainted with the 
latter, says ‘‘it is impossible that such can be 
the case, as no Frenchman could ever invent 
such a torturing system of carrying human beings 
as the tramway over the Usui Toge.” 


COMMERCIAL COMPETITION BETWEEN GERMANY 
AND ENGLAND. 
Tuez British Vice-Consul in Servia, alluding to 
the falsification of English trade-marks resorted 
to by importers in that country, writes :— 
“Among falsifications that have come under 
my personal notice are :—Atkinson’s scents. 
Hats made apparently of brown paper and 
marked with the name of ‘ Melton, 194, Regent 
St.,? and stamped with the Royal arms and 
‘maker to the Queen, Prince of Wales, and 
Napoleon III.’ Under the leather binding I 
discovered a label with the private number and 
mark of an Austrian firm; and was told, with 
the greatest candour by the merchant who sold 
it that the hat was made in Vienna. Lozenges 
labelled ‘Savory and More.’ Soap stamped ‘S 
O. A. P.’ on one side, and manufactured by 
Mousson & Co., Keegar, Frankfort-on-the- 


German tools stamped ‘ Warranted 
Cast Steel,’ and bearing the names of Sheffield 
makers, are manufactured at Remscheid and 
These are sent by rail to Regens- 
burg (Ratisbon) or Passau, and thence by the 
Scarfs, collars, and cuffs 
with English names, but of German and Aus- 
Shirtings from Austria at 
40 to 50 centimes, which are filled in with a 
starchy substance to give an appearance of 
stoutness which disappears after the first wash- 
ing, leaving the stuff threadbare and rotten. 
Brinn (Moravia) shoddy cloth is made to imi- 
The manufacturers pur- 
chase bales of the latest Scotch patterns as 


what has come under my notice was that prac- 
tised upon a tailor at Belgrade by the Hamburg 
An order had been 
given for Scotch tweed, and was duly despatch- 


The material was, however, so pal- 


point of mineral wealth.” The prospectus then 
alludes briefly to the history and the present con- 
dition of the country, and states that it is thinly 
peopled and the people are very backward in civi- 
lization, It is, moreover, mentioned that alarge 
extension of railway lines is confidently expected 
to be passed by Parliament during this year, 
In conclusion the memorandum says:—‘‘ The 
present time is then the best opportunity to ex- 
ploit the resources of the country. Availing 
ourselves of this opportune moment, we have 
already purchased four mines of good quality. 
By sending mining labourers from this country 
and putting the management of the company’s 
affairs in the hands of our countrymen, we 
have no doubt that the enterprise will be highly 
successful. The object of the undertaking is 
indeed to profit ourselves, but at present we 
may at the same time contribute to the utiliza- 
tion of unemployed labour, while in the 
future we shall be able to become the means of 
increasing the capital that may be employed in 
the development of home industries. We there- 
fore confidently expect that our enterprise will 
be of some indirect service to the economy of 
the country.” 


THE MINISTER WHO VIOLATED DIPLOMATIC 


CONFIDENCE. 

Tue Fapan Herald is pertinacious, a useful 
quality when discreetly exercised. It insists 
upon several interesting propositions. First, it 
asserts that when Mr. Von Stoetwegen handed 
it a copy of the Japanese Government's pro- 
posals for Treaty Revision in 1880, he was 
perfectly justified in doing so because ‘‘no 
secrecy had been imposed on him.” This is 
news. Perhaps the Herald will kindly show 
how the liberty enjoyed by Mr. Von Stoetwegen 
can be reconciled with its own statement, made 
elsewhere in the same article, that ‘‘a promise 
of secrecy in all matters pertaining to the treaties 
was exacted from the Foreign Representatives.” 


* 
* * 


Secondly the Herald says that no secrecy 
was. imposed on it by Mr. Von Stoetwegen. 
So much the worse for Mr. Von Stoetwegen. 
Writing on this subject in the article to which 
the Herald replies, we said :—‘‘If the Repre- 
sentative in question gave the draft to the 
Herald for publication, then the fault was en- 
tirely his.” The Herald, however, charges us 
with partiality because we “ absolved the Zapan 
Gazette from other blame if it procured its 
version of the Diplomatic Notes ‘without any 
condition imposing secrecy.’” Perhaps the 
Herald will be kind enough to show where the 
partialily occurs. : 

a « 

Thirdly, the Herald asserts, on credible in- 
formation, that if Legation archives were con- 
sulted, it would be found that Mr. Von Stoet- 
wegen was not recalled for violating the 
confidence reposed in him in his official capacity. 
Unfortunately for the Herald's credible infor- 
mation, Mr. Stoetwegen was unquestionably 
recalled for that very offence. There is not the 
smallest doubt about that. What his Govern- 


ment did with him afterwards is another 
uestion. 
q : Pe 

* * 


Fourthly, the Herald extols the conduct of 
Mr. Stoetwegen ; compares him inferentially to 
Bismarck, and implies that his Government 
highly approved his action since it subsequently 
made him “ Minister Plenipotentiary to one of 
the greatest of the States of Europe.” Will the 
Herald kindly explain how it reconciles this 
with the proceeding attributed by it to Mr. Von 
Stoetwegen’s successor, who, as our contem- 
porary relates, took official notice of the fact 
that information about Treaty Revision had been 
furnished to the Japanese newspapers, and was 
thus the means of bringing about the dismissal 
of a Japanese official, whereby “the honour of 
the Japanese Government was vindicated and 
the Government itself saved from further re- 
proach.” Does the Fapan Herald mean to 
assert that whereas the Netherlands Government 
rewarded Mr. Von Stoetwegen for disclosing the 
Treaty Revision proposals 1880, in the same 
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Government’s Representative made an official 
complaint against the Japanese Government in 
1886 for having done, as he supposed, the 
same thing? Does the Herald mean to assert 
that although Mr. Von Stoetwegen, instead of 
being punished, was actually rewarded by his 
Government in 1880, the Japanese Government 
was obliged to “vindicate its honour and save 
itself from further reproach” in 1886 by ‘dis- 
missing and sending abroad” an official who 
was supposed to have been guilty of the same 
indiscretion as Mr. Von Stoetwegen, only ina 
much less flagrant manner? 


THE HACKNIED MURMUR AGAINST DIPLOMATIC 
SECRECY. 
A sENsE of the fitness of things is not vouch- 
safed to everybody. Neither isa sense of the 
ridiculous. What can be more incongruous, 
what more absurd, than that a local newspaper 
in Yokohama should undertake to teach the 
whole duty of diplomacy to the Representatives 
of sixteen or seventeen Powers, and should 
compare them to the indiscriminating Chinese 
tailor who copied every patch on his pattern 
garment, because they follow the invariable 
custom of diplomats everywhere, and refrain 
from publishing the details of international 
negotiations until a settlement has been arrived 
at? Surely it ought to occur to these astute 
critics that diplomats may possibly know some- 
thing about the business of diplomacy, and that 
experience may possibly have proved the wis- 
dom of diplomatic secrecy. Surely, also, it 
ought to occur to them that folks in Japan 
have no right to expect more consideration 
than is extended to folks anywhere else. «In 
no part of the civilized world is it the habit 
to publish inter-state negotiations while they 
are still in progress. Why then should such 
a habit be inaugurated in Japan, and why 
should the Foreign Representatives and the 
Japanese Government be abused for not in- 
augurating it? Truly the hacknied outcry of the 
Fapan Herald on this subject is too silly even 
for a little girls’ school. The most shallow- 
minded tyro should be able to understand the 
utter impractibility of publishing documents 
the contents of which have still to be made the 
subject of inter-governmental discussion, and 
into which modifications and compromises may 
have to be introduced. The so-called ‘‘secrecy ” 
at which our contemporary girds and grumbles 
is a mere matter of expediency and common 


sense, 


* 
* * 


Apropos this matter, we observe that a cor- 
respondent of the Fapan Herald furnishes to 
that journal a full, true, and particular account 
of an incident which, in his opinion, exonerates 
the Foreign Representatives from the charge of 
enveloping themselves and their doings in a 
cloak of stupid secrecy. The Foreign Repre- 
sentatives, says this correspondent in brief, 
wished to publish the protocols of the last 
Conference on Treaty Revision; the Japanese 
Minister for Foreign Affairs was willing that 
they should ; but the Minister of the smallest 
Power represented at the Conference objected, 
and as unanimity was essential, the proposal had 
to be abandoned. Chuang-tsu, the Chinese 
Sage, says :—‘‘ He who hath heard but part of 
the truth thinketh no one equal to himself.” 
This is the case of the Herald's correspondent. 
It is a pity that some power, however petty, did 
not do for him also the good office that he at- 
tributes to the mysterious Minister of the 
smallest State. 


GBRMANY’S ARMAMENT. 
A propose Germany's vote fifteen of million ster- 
ling for smokeless powder and bronze guns, the 
following is interesting :—‘‘ There is some- 
thing terrible in the way science is aiding the 
military powers of Europe in developing new en- 
gines for destroying life. The Austrian, French, 
and German armies are being supplied with 
magazine repeating rifles that will fire fifty cart- 
ridges a minute. Germany is last in the field 
with a contract for 800,000 of these‘ Mannlicher” 
Tifle, to be ready by the 1st of May, 1890. The 
range of this rifle was proved in a startling 


manner the other day, when an Austrian soldier 
was killed by one at target practice at a reputed 
range of over two miles and ahalf. Austria 
has had her contract filled for this arm, but the 
German rifles will use cartridges of the famous 
smokeless powder. Herr Falkenstein, the in- 
ventor of this powder, is himself an Austrian, 
and his invention was offered to the Vienna War 
Office and declined before its purchase at 
Berlin. Herr Falkenstein was three years ago 
practicing as a chemist in an Austrian town, 
and also taking a great interest in fire-arms. 
Ilearing of the smokeless gunpowder invented 
by the French General Lebel, he took a journey 
to France on purpose to discover how this 
powder was made. Of course he failed to get 
any of the powder, for the French are jealously 
guarding the secret of it, but he was so fortunate 
as to pick up a few exploded cartridges on the 
rifle-practice ground at Satory, and from these 
he learned that the powder was made without 
saltpeter. Six months later Falkenstein, after a 
long course of experiments, found out Lebel’s 
secret and hastened to Vienna with a packet of 
smokeless powder cartridges. The Austrian 
War Office repelled him in the manner of the 
last century. They said they could not believe 
in a batter-field without smoke. Falkenstein 
thereupon went to Berlin, where Marshal von 
Moltke gave him a very different reception. 
Within a month his powder was tested, approved, 
adopted, and the invention was bought of him 
for a liberal price. According to Count 
Waldersee, the active successor of Von Moltke 
on the German staff, the use of smokeless 
powder will quadruple the slaughtering effect of 
fire-arms in battle. It makes one shudder to 
think of what the next great war will be, either 
on sea or land. At Fiume, in the trial of this 
smokeless powder by the field artillery of the 
Twelfth Saxon Corps recently, in its manceuvres 
before the King of Saxony, was perhaps the most 
conclusive yet attempted. After several hours 
of canonading, the air over the battle-ground 
was perfectly clear. Not even a puff of 
smoke showed itself. The new powder requires 
bronze cannon, and is stated that all steel guns 
will have to go. On the sea, and especially for 
harbour defence or attack, there have been ex- 
traordinary improvements in war engines, as on 
land, and notably in’ torpedoes. A new fish 
torpedo, of which there was a trial a few weeks 
ago in Austria, a great improvement having 
been made by an Austrian officer, goes at the 
rate of 35 miles per hour. The length of the 
torpedo is now 54 yards, and it carries a charge 
of 225 pounds of dynamite or gun-cotton in lieu 
of 60 pounds of gun-powder. A charge of 
50 pounds of dynamite is enough to send the 
largest ironclad afloat to the bottom of the sea. 
For a time it was thought that vessels could be 
protected against torpedoes by steel-wire nets; 
but the heads of the torpedoes are now fitted 
with knives, which, propelled as they are, will 
cut through any wire yet invented.” 


COUNT ITO’S RESIGNATION. 
Furtuer intelligence confirms the views already 
expressed by us with reference to the important 
step taken by Count Ito last Thursday. His 
Excellency’s resignation is not connected with 
the question of Treaty Revision, as some persons 
have stated. It is entirely due to absence of 
unanimity in the Cabinet owing to party friction. 
The Chief Council of the Empire is not working 
together. Its business is conducted over the 
heads of and without the cdoperation of a large 
number of the members, and the continuance 
of such a state of affairs is practically impos- 
sible. The circumstances which have contri- 
buted to bring itabout are complicated, nor can 
we yet pretend to detail them in full. The main 
point is that the deadlock exists, and that, as a 
practical statesman, Count Ito has thought it 
necessary to bring matters to a crisis. We re- 
peat our conviction that his Excellency will not 
leave the Cabinet, and we supplement it by 
saying that he will not consent to resume the 
office of Minister President. Count Yamagata 
is clearly indicated by public opinion for that 
post. Itis expected that a definite course will 
be taken at the Cabinet meeting of to-day, or at 


latest at the Cabinet meeting of next Friday. 
The air, as may well be supposed, is full of 
rumours, but we recommend our readers to 
place no credence for the present in anything 
except a probable change in the leadership of 
the Government. 


THE “ SAKATA-MARU’’ SHOOTING CASE. 


A CORRESPONDENT, whose letter will be found in 
its place in our columns, calls attention to a 
matter which must have caused our readers as 
much astonishment as it caused us. Accord- 
ing to the testimony given upon oath in H.B.M. 
Court, it appeared that the harbour police, being 
duly informed of the riotous conduct of the 
quarter-master of the Saka/a Maru, and having 
visited the ship in consequence of the informa- 
lion, took no action whatever to restrain the 
man, and went away leaving matters just as they 
had found them. So far as we can judge, the 
lamentable results of this extraordinary perfunc- 
toriness were the violent death of the quarter- 
master and the imprisonment of the chief officer 
for five years. Why the police behaved in so 
strange a manner remains to this day a mystery. 
The testimony given in court was to the effect 
that sheer bodily terror prevented them from 
discharging their duty. But we find such an 
explanation quite incredible. Hirama Chaki- 
chi, the truculent quarter-master, was a strongly 
built youth, it is true, but he was entirely un- 
abetted in his violence. Alone in a ship where 
the officers and crew, themselves ready to un- 
dertake the task of handcufling him, were 
further reinforced by at least two policemen, 
he is nevertheless represented as having inspired 
the guardians of the law with such alarm that 
they decamped and left him to do as he pleased. 
Besides, it does not appear that the man had 
exhibited any ungovernable ferocity. Quite the 
contrary, indeed. The Acting Superintendent- 
Captain of the Nippon Yusen Kaisha deponed 
that, after he had recommended the summon- 
ing of the police, he was accosted by the quar- 
ter-master, whom he describes as having been 
“drunk and violent,” but “not in the least excited 
against me (the Superintendent-Captain) ; only 
against the mate.” Hirama, then, was plainly 
capable of discrimination, and it is beyond all 
reason to suppose that the police refrained from 
arresting him simply because they were physic- 
ally afraid to lay hands on him. This explanation 
of their action depends entirely on the evidence 
of the second officer of the Sukata Maru and 
is contrary to all probability. Still the fact re- 
mains that he was not arrested as he evidently 
should have been, and until some further in- 
vestigation is held the harbour police must re- 
main under the serious imputation of having 
flagrantly neglected their duty. We agree with 
our correspondent in thinking that if—as we 
cannot doubt—steps have already been taken 
by the local authorities to clear up the mystery, 
the public ought to be informed of the result. 


PERSISTENT MISREPRESENTATION. 


WE grow more and more convinced that some 
of the anti-treaty-revision negotiators have gain- 
ed access to the columns of the Japan Gazette, 
and that our local contemporary is unwittingly 
lending itself to the ventilation of false rumours 
designed solely for the purpose of discrediting 
Count Okuma. Of course the Japan Gazette 
is not a consenting party to this unworthy 
manceuvre, but unless it exercises more caution 
it will ultimately find great difficully in persuad- 
ing the public of its integrity. Already the list 
of its misadventures is quite formidable. First, 
it published a series of articles attacking 
Japanese legislators, the attack being based 
on rough drafts of the proposed new Civil 
Codes; drafts printed only for the conve- 
nience of a Committee of experts who subse- 
quently devoted two years to their revision. 
When the Gazeffe discovered—as it should 
have discovered at the very outset, since the 
fact was repeatedly announced on the best 
authority—that the Codes which it undertook 
to criticise and on which it founded a sweeping 
condemnation of the Japanese Government, 
were unfinished projects, it ought surely to have 
held its hand. But it proceeded resolutely 
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along its original route, and did everything in its 
power to create an injurious impression about, 
and to foment dissatisfaction against, the laws 
which the Government, at heavy expense and 
after long years of labour, was on the point of 
promulgating. This escapade was followed by 
the publication of a grossly incorrect version of 
the Diplomatic Notes which are to accompany 
the Revised Treaties ; the errors of the spurious 
document being precisely calculated to confirm 
some of the false impressions which the agita- 
tors had long been endeavouring to create. Im- 
mediately afterwards our contemporary laid be- 
fore its readers a document purportiug to be a 
literal transcript of the proposed naturalization 
laws. This document also was nothing more 
than one of several drafts prepared by dif- 
ferent experts for the consideration of the 
Authorities. Nothing could be more mis- 
leading than to lay it before the public as 
a true statement of proposed ° legislation. 
Finally, in a recent issue, the Gazeffe openly 
charged Count Okuma with inconsistency and 
breach of faith, on the ground that he had altered 
his proposal with regard to the judges of foreign 
origin who are to be employed in connection 
with the abolition of extraterritorial jurisdiction. 


We pointed out last Saturday that the Gazette 


had been entirely misinformed in this matter, 
and that Count Okuma’s proposals had under- 
gone no modification whatsoever. But our con- 
temporary is not to be convinced. Yesterday it 
repeated its assertion in even more explicit terms, 
speaking of Count Okuma’s “ change of pro- 
posal,” of his ‘substituted conditions,” of his 
‘change of front,” and asserting that ‘ one of the 
conditions of present overtures is that the lawyers 
shall be naturalized, or, perhaps, that they shall 
be mere advisers.” Now this is a very simple 
issue, Either there has been a change of pro- 
posals or there has not been. The Gaszef/e 
avers that there has; we enJirely deny it. The 
treaty concluded with Germany, the treaty con- 
cluded with Russia, the treaty now in Paris 
awaiting the next step in the order of French 
diplomatic procedure, and the treaty actually 
in process of negotiation with Great Britain, are 
all absolutely identical with the United States 
treaty in respect of this particular condition. We 
are not prophets. We cannot profess to declare 
that the violent opposition fomented by the 
agitators and unwittingly assisted by the 
Fapan Gazelle may not ultimately compel the 
Government to seek, in the cause of the smooth 
working of the new system, some modification 
of the judicial guarantee. But to assert that 
Count Okuma has beer inconsistent, that he 
“has allered his proposals, and that he now 
offers naturalized Judges instead of the Judges 
of foreign origin originally spoken of in the 
notes, is as untrue as any statement could 
well be. It is astounding that the Gaze/fe 
should repeat this false story, not alone in the 
face of direct contradition, but also in the face 
of its own confessed uncertainty, for it does not 
even know whether the ‘“ change of front” at- 
tributed by it to Count Okuma has reference to 
the naturalization of the Judges or to the sub- 
stitution of “advisers” for judicial officers. 
The Fapan Gazette professes its desire to pro- 
mote a cause which it nevertheless impedes by 
the’circulation of false rumours and the publi- 
cation of incorrect documents. We fully credit 
the excellence of our contemporary’s intentions, 
and therefore confine ourselves to assuring it, 
in the most emphatic manner, that it is the 
victim of flagrant misrepresentations, and that 
the good work it has done in the course of 
Treaty Revision is in danger of being marred 
by these inadvertent vagaries. 


COUNT ITO’S RESIGNATION. 
On the question of Count Ito’s resignation, the 
Tokyo papers may be divided into two camps. 
The organs of the Dado Danketsu and of the 
Conservative party, in short the papers opposed 
to the treaty programme of Count Okuma. 
though they have not yet discussed the question 
editorially, seem to regard the conjuncture with 
an air of sapient gratification. On the other 
side, the Liberal papers unanimously regret tha! 
a statesman of Count Ito's experience and ability 


should feel it necessary to leave the Govern- 
ment at this moment, and hope that for the 
sake of the country he may yet reconsider his 
resolve, The Hochi Shimbun is especially ear- 
nest in entreating him to remain in the Govern- 
ment. Our contemporary states that, during 
the seventeen years that he has been in the 
Cabinet, he has proved himself the ablest 
statesman of the time for legislative work. 
In administrative matters and in decision of 
character, says our contemporary, the Count 
does not monopolize the field. But in  see- 
ing far into the future and in adapting the 
legislative work of the Government to the 
requirements of the country’s progress, he de- 
serves all praise. The presence of such a man 
in the Government adds very much to the 
strength of the Cabinet, and his resignation at 
this moment—vwe are still quoting the MHochi— 
must be regarded as a great loss not only to the 
Cabinet but tg the country itself. “ And we” 
our contemporary says “cannot but hope with 
all our heart that, whatever may be the circum- 
stances that have led him to take this step, he 
will in the end force himself to accept even 
larger responsibility in connection with affairs 
of State.” Our contemporary then proceeds to 
examine the alleged grounds of the Count’s 
resignation, and declares thatno credit can be 
placed in any of the current rumours. The 
Liberal organ, however, hopes that the Count 
will publicly declare the cause of his step; and 
says that if he has decided to retire, not from any 
political motive, but from purely private per- 
sonal consideration, a declaration to that effect 
would greatly enhance his reputation, for then 
it would be clear that he has no political am- 
bition to serve by his present action. In 
conclusion, our contemporary once more em- 
phases its entreaty that the Count will re- 
consider his determination to retire from 
the political world. Yhe Mainichi Shim- 
bun follows more or less the same line, and 
says in conclusion :—‘*These rumours are all 
groundless, and Count Ito’s resignation is not 
connected with the question of Treaty Revision. 
Some other circumstances doubtless induced 
him to take this step. So we may feel sure that, 
even if he should have the chair of President of 
the Privy Council, the question of Treaty Revi- 
sion will remain unaffected. But we should ex- 
tremely regret, not only for his own sake but 
also for the sake.of the country, that at this 
moment of serious crisis when statesmen of 
political experience are in great request, a man 
of Count Ito's ability should leave the Govern- 
ment. We, however, feel that our entreaties, 
however earnest, have no power to dissuade the 
Count from the step he contemplates. We only 
hope that the Government will not be alarmed 
by this comparatively small affair, and induced to 
take steps prejudicial to the country’s interests.” 
The Choya Shimbun thinks that Count Ito's 
resignation may prove a thunderbolt to break 
the cloud gathering in the political sky. We 
must, however, hope—our contemporary pro- 
ceeds—that he will be persuaded to abandon 
his purpose. The Choya remarks that Count 
Ito has been the connecting link between the 
different members of the Cabinet, the mainten- 
ance of harmony among them being principally 
due to his untiring and persevering efforts. 
After stating its belief that Count Ito’s resigna- 
tion may probably be traceable to the difficulty 
of maintaining effective combination among 
the members of the Cabinet, the Choya observes 
that it ought not to be impossible for the ex- 
perienced hand of the Count: to restore har- 
mony in the Government once more; and for 
this purpose the Tokyo journal hopes that he 
may be prevailed upon by all possible means to 
desist from the step he contemplates. The 77? 
Shimpo, the Nicht Nichi Shimbun, and other 
papers, as already stated, have not yet spoken 
at any length on the subject, though their ‘* mis- 
cellaneous news” columns are full of rumours. 
Alone among them, however, the Tokyo Shimpo 
has published an article, the tone of which is cal- 
culated to-enlist the approval of a large section 
of the rising generation. After examining all 
the rumoured grounds of Count Ito’s resignation 
and declaring that none of them is sufficient to ac- 


a 

count for his decision to resign, our contemporary 
concludes in this strain :—‘ We hold that all the 
members of the Cabinet are equally answerable 
for mis-government. The fact that the present 
Cabinet is incapable of conducting great affairs 
of State, has now begun to be revealed. From 
this point of view Count Ito’s resignation is a 
proper step, and we are glad that he has shown 
his readiness to act in deference to his respon- 
sibility. But still he ought to state the grounds 
of his resignation. We cannot approve of aman 
who, while occupying a post of grave political 
responsibility, tries to quit his position on the 
plea of ill health. We extremely regret this 
for the sake of Count Ito.” And very regrettable 
it would be, no doubt, were there any truth in 
the assertion. 


BY THE NEW LINE TO HACHIOJSI. 


A trip to Hachioji is now an easy matter. 
The suburban railway, which runs from Shina- 
gawa to Akabane junction beyond Oji, and 
crosses the Kofu-kaido at Shinjiku, has always 
had a station at this last village. Shinjiku station 
has now been made the terminus of the Hachioji 
line, and has become a very busy place. The first 
thing that a foreigner must remember, if he 
intends taking the trip, is a passport, for the 
police are on the watch to turn back all ap- 
licants for tickets who are not provided with 
that requisite. Formerly they were less strict, 
and allowed a certain latitude in travelling to 
a place so little outside the treaty limits. A 
few weeks ago a reverend gentlemen was ad- 
vertised to deliver a lecture in the town, and 
arrived in time for the afternoon train; but de- 
ceived by previous experience, he forget the 


ineed of a passport, and was refused a ticket; 


and a telegram, explaining the cause of the lec- 
turer’s non-arrival, had to be sent to the expect- 
ant audience. Although the line is new, the 
carriages are ancient and well-worn, and seem 
to hail from Kyoto—they have the aspect of 
old friends. Possibly they were brought 
up from the Western capital, and newer 
vehicles have taken their place on the older 
line. The foreigner, even after presenting his 
passport at the ticket office and buying his 
ticket, is not free from police attention. <A 
dapper little man in blne comes to the carriage 
window, touches his cap, and asks your name, 
profession, country, and destination. Having 
satisfied him, you are allowed to start. The 
route lies for the first part of the journey through 
a flat country, evidently not very productive, the 
soil being mostly a cold, heavy clay. There 
are three stations to pass before arriving at 
Tachikawa, on the banks of the Rokugo-gawa, 
A long bridge carries the track across the broad 
gravelly bed of that fine river. Arrived at the 
left bank, the track enters a deep cutting, the 
soil being still a heavy brown clay, thereafter 
crossing a second stream which flows through 
the hill-encircled plain in which Hachioji lies. 
Hachioji is certainly not an interesting place. 
A long and very wide street forms the backbone 
and business part of the town. Behind it, on 
either side, runs a second line of houses facing 
the northern and southern hills. Its attractions 
lie im its silk fabrics, many of which are ex- 
quisite. Brocades of pure silk and of silk made 
up with cotton, the latter material excellent for 
covering furniture, grenadines, shot silks, and 
ordinary wearing silks, are manufactured in 
great variety. The fact that the chief house has 
an agency in Yokohama but none in the capital, 
seems to show that the looms principally 
supply the foreign market. Not only are the 
fabrics good in quality, but the patterns and 
colours are also, as a rule, in perfect taste. 


THE CABINET CRISIS. 
AttHouGH direct official information is not 
forthcoming as to the details of the difficulties 
that have led to the present Ministerial crisis, 
important intelligence is afforded by official 
contradictions of journalistic statements, Thus 
the Aichi Nrchi Shimbun, writing of the poli- 
tical events that occurred on the rith instant, 
said that, in addition to Count Ito's resignation, 
two other remarkable incidenls weie to be 
noted. The first was that at the Cabinet meet- 
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ing of that day Count Matsukata, addressing 
himself to Counts Kuroda and Okuma, en- 
quired whether they had given due thought to 
the arrangements that must be made for carry- 
ing out the new treaties. The speaker did not 
doubt that Count Okuma could bring the work 
of actual treaty-making to a satisfactory conclu- 
sion, but the question was whether due provi- 
sion had been made for the functions thereby 
devolving upon the Department of Homes Af- 
fairs, of Finance, and of Agriculture and Com- 
merce. To this query the interrogated Mini- 
sters were represented by our contemporary as 
replying that they had not given the matter full 
thought. Accordingly, the Vice-Ministers of 
the Home Department and of the Department 
of Agriculture and Commerce were summoned 
to the Cabinet and certain instructions given to 
them, This story has been officially contradicted. 
Next the Nichi Nich? said that, at the same 
Cabinet meeting, Count Goto expressed a desire 
to have the whole question of ‘Treaty Revision 
discussed by the Cabinet in full session, to 
which Count Kuroda replied that the matter 
having already been fully discussed on the 
second of August, there was no occasion to 
re-open the debate. Count Goto, however, 
strongly dissented from the view of the Minister 
President, and urged his request with much 
vehemence. This story also is officially con- 
tradicted. Finally, the Wreht Nicht Shim- 
éun published a statement to the effect that 
Count Ito’s resignation was connected with 
the question of Treaty Revision. It did not 
undertake to expose exactly the points of dif- 
ference between the President of the Privy 
Council and the Minister President of State, 
but it said that public opinion attributed to 
Count Ito two contentions: first, that the date 
for putting the new treaties into execution must 
be postponed, since it was now plain that the 
negotiations with the various Powers could not 
be concluded by the close of the present 


year; and secondly, that something must 
be done to reconcile the method of em- 
ploying foreign Judges with the terms 


of the Constitution. On both these points 
Count Okuma pledged himself to take what- 
ever steps might seem advisable, but as he had 
failed to do so, Count Ito resigned. ‘ At all 
events,” concluded the Wichi Nicht, ‘there is 
no doubt that Count Ito’s resignation is con- 
nected with Treaty Revision.” This statement 
also has been officially denied. We reproduce 
the rumours for the sake of the information con- 
veyed by their authoritative negation, but we may 
again repeat the explanation given by us origi- 
nally, namely, that Count Ito’s resignation was a 
protest against party friction in the Cabinet and 
against the consequent impossibility of conduct- 
ing the affairs of State with unanimity of counsel 
and of purpose. There is no doubt that the 


question of Treaty Revision, or of contingencies | 


connected with Treaty Revision, contributed 
among other things to accentuate the friction, 
but it was not the proximate cause of the crisis. 
TORPEDO BOATS. 

WE gave space yesterday to another letter from 
“ Angelsachse,” being influenced to some extent 
by his promise that the communication contained 
his last word. But we cannot allow our corre- 
spondent to misrepresent us as he, doubtless, 
unwittingly did. He said, “you have made as- 
sertions which you decline to substantiate.” Not 
so. The words of our original article were :-— 
‘*We have a very high opinion of German me- 
chanical ability, and are quite ready to admit 
that, for a time, Germany took the lead of Eng- 
land in the matter of artillery construction. But 
do the Germans themselves maintain that their 

ards can turn out torpedo-boats better than 
those of the British builders? Scarcely, we think.” 
No claim of superiority is here made for the 
builders of either country. We merely express 
the opinion that the Germans themselves would 
not maintain their ability to do better than the 
English in the mattet of torpedo-boat construc- 
tion, “ Angelsachse” challenged us to prove 
that England can produce bous superior to 
those of a certain German maker whose achieve- 
ments he admires, and charged us with evading 


the real issue because we declined to accept his 
challenge. That is a little unreasonable. We 
have made no assertions requiring to be sub- 
stantiated, and we are strictly within our right 
in declining to be forced beyond our original 
position by every one who chooses to address us. 


* 
* * 


Before dismissing this subject, it is only just 
to.notice a very misleading statement made by 
a correspodent of one of our local contem- 
poraries. He writes :— 

The Japanese Admiralty have now 5 English Tor- 
pode Boats—all Yarrow, of which the latest and 
largest is a sea-going torpelo boat of 166ft. length 
and oft. beam, which came out in pieces and was put 
together in Yokosuka, about the same time as the 
Elbing boat went out to China, 

Apparently this Yarrow boat has not proved a com- 
plete success, as the highest speed obtained did not 
exceed 17 knots. 


The evident purpose of this writer is to convey 
the impression that the boat he describes may 
be taken as a fair type of the best work done by 
English builders, and that, since her speed is 
only 17 knots her comparative inferiority is es- 
tablished. Now to estimate the merits of a 
torpedo-boat entirely by her speed without any 
reference to other qualities, is obviously a most 
partial proceeding. It is particularly partial 
in the case of the Yarrow craft referred to. 
For she was built according toa special de- 
sign which the Japanese Naval Authorities de- 
sired to have adopted. She differs essentially 
from the usual class‘of torpedo boats inasmuch 
as she carries armour, and she was not con- 
structed for purposes of great speed, seventeen 
knots being the rate fixed—a rate which she 
fully attains. Yarrow’s people were asked to 
build six such boats, but they declined to con- 
struct more than one at first, as the design was 
experimental. To quote the perforrnances of 
such a boat in respect of speed as evidence 
of the competence of English builders, is un- 
just and misleading. 


CHINESE IRON. . 


Tue Viceroy Chang Chi-tung, in his memorial 
to the Dragon Throne advocating a railway 
from Peking to Hankow, a distance ina straight 
line of about 670 miles, recommended that 
Chinese iron should be used for the rails. The 
Admiralty Board drew up a report on this me- 
morial, and after pointing out that, in their 
opinion, the Viceroy’s estimates of distance and 
cost were far below the mark, and that about a 
thousand miles of road would have to be built, 
instead of six hundred, at an outlay of thirty 
million taels insteads of fifteen millions, the 
Board proceeds to speak thus of the proposal 
to use Chinese iron :— 


The propesal to build it in four sections, and to allow 
eight years for the building, is very good; but not so his 
advice to make the rails of native iron, laudable as the in- 
tention may be. In 1883 when the Tsung-li Yamén wrote 
to the Governor of Shansi about the opening of iron-mines 
in that province, Chang Chi-tung forwarded a piece of 
iron which one of the members of the present Admiralty, 
Li Hung-chany, at the time had examined by experts, who 
found it very badly refined and full of impurities. Russia 
and Austtia have to go to England for iron for their rail- 
ways, because their native iron is not good enourh, and the 
Viceroy’s assertion that although Shansi iron is inferior to 
foreign, it will do for the purpose in China, must have been 
made without due reflection. 

A foreign iron refining plant of medium quality will cost 
about Tls. 1,400,000, and tu set up two such. one at Cheng- 
ting, and one at Ts‘ing-hua, would cost Tls. 2,800,000; 
and these could not be conveyed to those places without 
the aid of rails bought abroad, Without a branch line 
from Chéng-ting to Meng Hien and P‘ing-ting, and another 
from Ts‘ing-hua to Tseh-lu, iron ore could not be brought 
to Chéng-ting and ‘l's‘ing-hua at all. ‘Ihe length of the 
section of the main line from Lu-kow K‘iao to Chéng-ting, 
with that of those two branch lines, would jointly amount 
to over 1,000 Ji / 

From I's‘ing-hua near Hwai-k’ing Iu in Honan to 
Tseh-lu (7 e., to Tseh-chow and Lu-ngan, on the S.E. 
frontier of Shansi near Honan), the distances are also seve- 
ral hundieds of 27, and before these branch lines could he 
made, that length of rails would have to be bought aliroad. 
At present Shansi iron is actually dearer than foreign iron, 
and the expense cf preparing it and making it into rails in 
China would make the outlay enormous if Chang Chi-tung’s 
suggestion were carried out. The Admiralty therefore 
strongly recommend that both the main and branch lines 
te built with rails imported ready-made from abroad, be- 
fore any steps aretaken for the ultilisation of Shansi iron 
for making rails, 


TBE IMPERIAL ENGINEERING COMPANY, 


A CONSIDERABLE change has just taken place 
in the organization of the Imperial Engineering 


Company. The Teikoku Kégy6 Kaisha was 
originally a united firm — Mr. Okura Kiha- 
chiro, of Tokyo, and Mr. Fujita Denzaburo, 
of Osaka—and had its head-quarters in Tokyo 
and a branch at Osaka. In the capital the 
Company’s staff consisted of men who had long 
been connected with Mr. Okura, while at 
Osaka Mr. Fujita’s adherents filled ‘all the 
posts. As might have been expected in this 
condition of affairs, the two offices were disposed 
to act independently of each other ; and in con- 
sequence of unsatisfactory relations recently 
developed, it was decided at a recent meeting of 
shareholders to make them entirely independent 
of each other. The shareholders were requested 
to subscribe to either one of the two companies 
thus formed, which resulted in 11,600 Tokyo 
shares and 6,383 Osaka shares being subscribed. 
The shareholders of the Tokyo company will 
meet at the Késeikan on the 16th instant to 
consider their future course. 


A RAILWAY PROJECT. 


AccorDING tothe Zokyo Koron, there is on foot 
a project for constructing a railway connecting 
Nagoya in the Province of Owari with Kami-ina 
in the Province of Shinano. At the latter point 
the projected road will connect with the Ko-Shin 
line, now under construction in the Provinces 
of Kai and Shinano. The estimated capital of 
the proposed company is put at five million ye. 
Among the originators of the scheme we find 
the names of Messrs. Tsuji, Vice-Minister of 
State for Education; Mamiya Fuyumichi, Ima- 
mura Seinosuke, Isawa Shuji, of the Depart- 
ment of Education, and several other more or 
less well-known men in the capital. The pro- 
ject is said to have received the support of sixty 
or seventy wealthy merchants and farmers in 
the locality. 


THE BANK OF JAPAN 


THE amounts of convertible notes and reserves 
in the Bank of Japan for the week ended the 
12th instant were as follows :— 
Convertisix Norges. Reserves ano Seccritias. © 
Yen. Yer. 


Notes issued ....,. 73,768,653 ] Gold coin and bullion. 24,141,392 
Silver coin and bullion. 29,927,7¢3 
Public Loan Bonds.,.... 15,866,450 
‘Treasury Bills... = 


Government Bills.. 1,821,609 
Deed 8 ssiisctecizecssscccsese 4,011,354 
73,798,653 73+768,653 


Of the above total issue of notes, the sum of 
yen 3,882,166 is in the treasury of the Bank, and 
yen 70,386,487 in actual circulation, the latter 
showing an increase ‘of yen 76,469 as com- 
pared with yer 70,310,018 at the end of the 
previous week. 


THE GLASGOW CHAIR OF ENGINEERING. 


In our columns a few days ago we noticed that 
the vacancy in the Glasgow chair of engineering, 
caused by Professor James ‘Thomson’s resigna- 
tion, had attracted several candidates whose 
names are familiar. The name of a fourth has 
to be added, that of Mr. R. B. Smith, who 
held the post of professor of mechanical engi- 
neering inthe former Tokyo University for several 
years, leaving in 1879. Mr. Smith was sub- 
sequently appointed to a similar post in Mason 
College, Birmingham, and is the author of a 
recent work on mechanical implements, pub- 
lished by Longmans & Co. 


THE EMPEROR’S TRIP TO KYOTO. 


AN extra number of the Oficial Gazetle pub- 
lished on Tuesday announces the postponement 
of His Majesty the Emperor's proposed trip to 
Kyoto. No reason is assigned, and the public 
will of course conclude that His Imperial 
change of programme is connected with the 
present ministerial crisis. 


We have to- acknowledge two donations from 
X.. one of $10 to the Flood Fund and one of 
$5 to Father Testevuide’s Leper Hospital. 


Tur City of Syduey will leave Yokohama for 
San Francisco, on Tuesday, October 22nd, at 
10 a.m. 
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COUNT ITO'S RESIGNATION. 
—_——_——_—_>—__———- 

HERE appears to be no question that 
Count ITo placed his resignation in 

the hands of the EMPEROR on Friday last, 
His Excellency returned on the rith 
from Odawara, where he had been staying 
for some time. £n route for the capital 
he called on Count YAMAGATA, at Oiso, 
and informed the latter of his purpose. 
Count YAMAGATA—this part of the affair 
we quote from Authorities for the accuracy 
of which we do not vouch—expressed 
partial agreement with and partial dissent 
from Count ITo’s views, and urged him 
before resigning to make a full statement 
of his opinions to the Cabinet. Count 
Iro is said to have replied that the Cabi- 
net was already well aware of his senti- 
ments, and that any further exposition of 
them would be superfluous. His Excel- 
lency then proceeded to Tokyo and at 
cove visited the Palace where, having 
been granted audience by the EMPEROR, 
he handed in his resignation. Rumour is 
divided as to the cause of this step. 
Some connect it with Treaty Revision. 
It is known that Count ITO entertained 
doubts as to the propriety of appointing 
aliens who had not been naturalized to ju- 
dicial posts in Japan, but it is not known 
that His Excellency ever gave emphatic 
expression to these doubts, and of late 
many persons supposed that he had modi- 
fied his views. To this motive, however, 
his present course is attributed by some. 
Practically the whole Cabinet, say these 
persons, was opposed to the interpretation 
put upon the Constitution by the President 
of the Privy Council, and consequently 
nothing remained for him but to resign. 
Others maintain that the Count’s resigna- 
tion has no connection with Treaty Revi- 
sion, but is entirely the outcome of party 
friction, which has produced dissensions 
in the Cabinet, and interfered seriously 
with the conduct of the administra- 
tion. We believe, ourselves, that the 
latter explanation is the correct one. 
Count ITO, as a prominent member of the 
Cabinet, gave his assent to the draft pro- 
posals upon which the Treaty Revision 
negotiations have been conducted and 
brought to a conclusion with three Great 
Powers. Itis true that when those pro- 
posals were submitted to the Cabinet, the 
Constitution had not yet been actually 
promulgated. But it was ready for pro- 
mulgation, and no one in Japan had fuller 
knowledge of its contents than Count Ito. 
Even granting, however, that there was no 
reason to take note of an apparent conflict 
between the proposals of the draft treaty 
and the terms of the Constitution prior to 
the promulgation of the latter, what,shall 
be said of the fact that from the rth of 
February—the date of the promulgation of 
the Constitution—negotiations for Treaty 
Revision were suffered to proceed on the 
original lines? Can it supposed for a 


moment that at this eleventh hour, when 
Japan has actually pledged herself v/s-a-vis 
three Great Powers, and has carried her 
negotiations almost to the point of comple- 
tion with several others, a statesman like 
Count Iro would come forward and assert 
that he had discovered a conflict betweeu 
the Constitution, promulgated eight months 
ago, and a programme of foreign policy 
which he endorsed eleven months ago and 
which has ever since been steadily pursued 
under the authority of the Cabinet in which 
he occupies a leading place? We find 
such a hypothesis wholly untenable. Quite 
apart from the fact that no one has yet 
succeeded in advancing any rational de- 
monstration of the supposed conflict be- 
tween the Constitution and the terms of 
the Diplomatic Notes, it is evident that no 
responsible statesman could place himself 
in the position assigned to Count ITo by 
the unthinking section of the public. The 
true origin of the complication is to be 
sought, we believe, in party disagree- 
ments. Not to-day for the first time is 
the fact brought home to the national 
perception that without a close union be- 
tween Satsuma and Choshiu the business 
of government cannot be carried on. 
Theoretical politicians may condemn such 
a state of affairs and insist that it should 
be remedied. But practical people know 
that the paramount business of statesmen 
is to deal with conditions as they actually 
exist. The Sa¢-cho combination is a neces- 
sity at present, and in its temporary dis- 
solution is to be found the root of the 
existing trouble. How to re-cement it is the 
question of the day, and we are convinced 
that arrangements pointing to that end 
had been fully matured before Count ITo 
committed himself tothe step of resigning. 
It is significant that the Mochi Shimbun, 
commenting on his resignation, says that 
the Government cannot afford to lose the 
services of such a statesman at this junc- 
reut, and that n° pains should be spared 
to conciliate him. The /7ocii speaks even 
of his elevation to a higher office, plainly 
indicating the Minister-Presidency. With- 
out pretending to endorse or deny this 
forecast, we may say that the only ap- 
parent exit from the deadlock is to place 
the Cabinet under the presidency of a 
Choshiu statesman, whether Count ITO or 
Count YAMAGATA. Public opinion seems 
to indicate the latter, and it is not at all 
improbable that Count ITo might prefer to 
abstain from the leadership of the Govern- 
ment at this juncture. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND EXTRADITION 


IN JAPAN. 
-- > 
N Monday we announced telegraphic- 
ally that Campos, who was recently 
apprehended by the British Consular Au- 
thorities in Kobe on a charge of for- 
gery in Hongkong, had been released 
by the Consulate and immediately —re- 
arrested by the Japanese police for pur- 


poses of extradition. Many of our readers 
will doubtless have received the an- 
nouncement with indifference, but it 
nevertheless marks an important departure 
in the policy pursued by Great Britain 
towards Japan. The case itself was 
slightly complicated at first, owing to 
irregular action on tlie part of the Kobe 
Municipal Police and to uncertainty as to 
the nationality of the accused. But we 
need not enter into these particulars. 
It is enough to say that Campos, a 
British subject, was arrested by the Bri- 
tish Authorities in Japan on a charge 
of committing forgery in Hongkong: that 
he was released owing to representations 
made by the Japanese Government, and 
that he was immediately re-arrested by 
the Japanese police for purposes of extra- 
dition. Stated otherwise, the facts amount 
to this:—the British Authorities, consist- 
ently with the policy hitherto pursued by 
them in Japan, undertook of themselves 
and without any reference to the Japanese 
Government, to arrest a British subject 
who had fled here to escape the conse- 
quences of a crime committed outside 
Japanese territory ; the Japanese Govern- 
ment protested against this action on the 
ground that it was not borne out by the 
terms of the Treaty between Great Bri- 
tain and Japan; the British Authorities, 
acknowledging the justice of the protest, 
released the man, at the same time offi- 
cially requesting the good offices of the 
Japanese Government to prevent his es- 
cape from justice; and finally, the Japa- 
nese police re-arrested him for the pur- 
pose of extradition. 

- Tomakethe mattercleartoall ourreaders, 
let us briefly recapitulate the positions hi- 
therto maintained by Great Britain and 
Japan respectively. ‘The latter has claimed 
that the Treaty between herself and Great 
Britain—and the same contention applies, 
of course, to all her treaties with Western 
Powers—provides solely for the inter- 
course between British and Japanese sub- 
jects in Japan. When the Treaty says 
that crimes committed by British subjects 
shall be tried and punished by the British 
Courts in Japan, it refers to crimes com-. 
mitted within Japanese territority and no 
where else. In other words, Japan claims 
that Great Britain has by Treaty acquired 
the privilege of establishing tribunals in 
Japan and of substituting, so far as con- 
cerns her own nationals, the jurisdiction 
of those tribunals for that of the Japa- 
nese Courts, but that the jurisdiction thus 
surrendered by Japan cannot be extended 
to the case of British subjects flying to her 
territorifies to escape the consequences of 
crimes committed elsewhere. It cannot be 
so extended for the simple reason that in- 
asmuch as Japan possesses no jurisdiction 
over these persons, she could not pos- 
sibly delegate such jurisdiction to another 
Power. ‘The arrest and return of alien 
fugitives from justice are in no sense 
judicial functions: they are purely exccu- 
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tive—acts of State, in fact, the performance 
of which is everywhere made to depend 
upon special international covenants. The 
absolute inherent right of every State to 
afford asylum to fugitives of all kinds is 
well established and recognised and cannot 
be abridged or taken away except by ex- 
press agreement. “It has not been so 


_abridged or taken away in Japan’s case, 


since the jurisdiction clauses of her Treaty 
with Great Britain have no logical refer- 
ence to any such right, being solely in- 
tended to remove British subjects resorting 
to Japan from the pale of Japanese criminal 
processes. ‘cherefore Japan claims that 
the right, not having been surrendered by 
her or acquired by Great Britain, remains 
where it was originally vested, and that 
consequently Great Britain is not entitled 
to arrest and return British fugitives from 


justice in Japanese territory. At the 
same time, Japan has of course no 
desire that her territories should be- 


come an asylum for foreign fugitives. 
She has always been willing, as a mat- 
ter of comity and at the request of a 
friendly State, to. arrest and extradite the 
subjects or citizens of the latter in the 
event of their flying to her territories to 
escape the consequences of crimes com- 
mitted in their own country. But she 
contends that such affairs should be duly 
regulated by international agreement. 
This was the line she took with referenec 
to CALVIN PRATT, a United States’ citizen 
who fled hither in 1885 ; and the American 
Government, recognising the justice of her 
position, entered into negotiations which 
resulted in the conclusion of an extradi- 
tion Treaty a few months later. 

By Great Britain, on the other hand, the 
question was never, we believe, discussed 
with Japan. England is before all.things 
practical. When she had acquired juris- 
diction over her own subjects in Japan, 
she proceeded at once to establish com- 
petent courts for the purpose of exercising 
that jurisdiction. By-and-by she found 
herself confronted by the problem of deal- 
ing with subjects who had fled to Japan to 
escape punishment for crimes committed 
on British territory. Was she, in such 
cases, to treat Japan as she would have 
treated an independent State excerci- 
sing full sovereign rights, or was she 
to take the law into her own hands? 
Her contention from the first had been 
that for all judicial purposes Japanese ter- 
ritority must be considered British terri- 
tory so far as British subjects were con- 
cerned. The arrest and return of fugitives 
from justice are not judicial functions, but 
to acknowledge that distinction might in- 
volve delay and inconvenience, and after 
all the first duty of every State is to pro- 
vide for the restraint and punishment of 
its criminals. England conceived that she 
was bound to lose no time in setting up 
a thorough substitute for the jurisdic- 
tion surrendered by Japan under the 
treaty, and though the arrest and re- 


turn of fugitive criminals formed no part 
of that, jurisdiction, the British Go- 
vernment probably set aside this con- 
sideration in deference to the reflec- 
tion that they must above all things pro- 
vide against the contingency of Japanese 
territory being converted into an asylum 
for British criminals. They seem to have 
proceeded simply with a view to practical 
exigencies and without any regard for the 
abstract propriety of their course. Ac- 
cordingly, in 1885, an Order in Council 
directed that the British Courts in China 
and Japan might execute any warrant of 
the Hongkong Supreme Court, provided 
the warrant was accompanied by a written 
request for its execution, and provided it 
bore the seal of the Supreme Court in 
Hongkong. Japan was in fact included in 
the Hongkong circuit for the purpose of the 
arrest and return of fugitive criminals. 
We have more than once demonstrated 
that Great Britain’s action in this matter 
could not be supported, and though our 
arguments have always elicited a chorus 
of indignant contradiction, it is satisfactory 
to find that their justice is now fully vin- 
dicated by the procedure of the British Au- 
thorities themselves. The release of the 
fugitive CAMPOS, in deference to the repre- 
sentations of the Japanese Government ; 
the request of HER MAJESTY’S Ministerthat 
steps should be taken by Japan to prevent 
his escape from justice; his re-arrest by 
the Japanese, and finally his return to the 
British Authorities, which willnodoubt take 
place without delay, show that England, 
on the one hand, has no desire whatever 
to wound Japan’s national succeptibilities 
or disturb her rights, and that Japan, on 
the other, is willing to furnish all lawful 
assistance to a friendly State in the cause 
of the due administration of justice. HER 
MAJEsTY’S Representative is to be heartily 
congratulated on the clear judgment which 
has enabled him to adopt a course satis- 
factory to Japan, destined to promote the 
cause of good order, and calculated to 
extricate England from the anomalous and 
needlessly invidious position hither to oc- 
cupied by her. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
-—-——+— 


Mr. J. H. GUBBINS’ DICTIONARY OF 
CHINESE.JAPANESE WORDS. 


(TRANSLATED FROM THE JAPANESK.J 


To THE EpITOR oF THE “Japan Matt”? 

S1r,—While welcoming the publication of Part 
rof Mr. Gubbing’ Dictionary of Chinese- Japanese 
Words, and thanking the author for the infinite 
pains he must’ have taken in its preparation, I 
wish at the same time to make a few observations 
for the consideration of the author as well as of other 
Europeans and Americans who are already fami- 
liar with the Japanese language or who intend to 
study it. 

Astematked in your review of the worl, Japan 
is now making rapid progress in every depart- 
ment of national life, and eepectilly is this pro- 
gress Noticeable in literary citeles. A oman re- 
garded to-day as a well informed scholar, will 


find himself a mere school boy to-morrow if he 
diverts his attention from lis special line of 
study for one evening. ‘To take an example: 
Dr. Hepburn’s Dictionary conferred inestimable 
benefits on Japanese and foreigners alike at the 
time it was first published, but at present it is found 
that no small portion of the words it contains are 
antiquated terms, used at the time of the Tokugawa 
dynasty and at present out of date. Even those 
that are not entirely out of date would be quite 
unintelligible to most of the youing students who 
have received the new education of the Meiji era. 
Suppose a European speaks to a Japanese about 
“Unjésho ” or © Goréju,”’ his hearer in nine out of 
ten cases will be found at a loss to take these words 
respectively for Zet-kwan (Custom House) and 
Natkaku (Cabinet) of the present day. As we are 
compelled to create new words, or lo modify old 
ones, whenever new objects ave introduced fiom 
the civilized countries of Europe and Ametica, it 
is natural that some of the new terms should Le 
found rather far-fetched. Taking up any news- 
paper, we are sure to meet with terms more or less 
un-established, having explanatory kana charac- 
ters or Roman letters attached to them. For 
instance, the word ydto is found in company with 
FS Por “lamp”! A certain newspaper in 
Tokyo has even put, the characters yy 
WY (kan kan) by the side of the word 
hakari (ov hyéryd as pronounced in Japanese- 
Chinese style), thus entirely obscuring the mean- 
ing ofthe term, Forced to constantly manufacture 
new terms, it seems impossible to use much discre- 
tion as to the propriety of each fresh word. Most 
of the present works, even those which are held in 
high public estimation, on political and literary 
subjects, are written in the new and unestablished 
language, and these works not infrequently evol.e 
the contemptuous sarcasm of Chinese scholars. 

Any person engaged in the compilation of a 
dictionary of the Japanese language, will find, 
when he has finished Ictter A, that many new 
wotds have come into use since he commenced his 
work, and that, before he can proceed to letter B, 
he has to revise the finished part. Not a page 
will he be able to finish without finding some 
new terms which he must insert in’ the pre- 
ceding page. ‘The compilation of a  diction- 
ary of the Japanese language had better be 
undertaken by a Japanese well acquainted with 
European languages than by a European or Ame- 
rican versed in the Japanese tongue. But the 
enormous difficulties involved in the task, no less 
than the scanty hope of fame or reward, have 
scared Japanese scholars from putting their hands 
to this important: undertaking. Even among 
Kuropeans and Americans most) persons are 
prevented by similar reasons from engaging in 
the work, and Lregret to say that some even go 
the length of treating: coldly a great work produced 
at the cost of infinite pain and trouble. ‘ 

Among the criticisms made by you, Mr. Editor, 
some points are a little hard on the author, TP thinx, 
You refer to the absence of the following terms :— 
Hyakki-yagyo, jika tochaku, den-sé, and hekisht. 
The first is used to desiynate a certain kind 
of old picture, and is now seldom employed 
in describing objects. The second, yrka-tochatn, 
is frequently used in political discussions, but 
is of no great importance. As to the term den-sd, 
it is used among persons accustomed to handie 
electric machines in telegraphic offices and else- 
where, but it is a technical term, and not re- 
copnized in the general language. The last term, 
hekisht, is acombination of two words “ wall?’ and 
“paper.” Oiviginally such a term was not applied 
to any special kind of paper. It has only. come 
to be used since paper for covering walls bepan to 
he imported. The word is very limited in’ the 
sphere of its acceptance. As to such terms as 
héshé sdko, sis-sé, and hi-sd, it is even difficult 
to find characters corresponding to them. 

At all events Mr. Gubbins must be reparded as 
the greatest bencfactor of the Japanese language 
since Dr. Hepburn, It is to be sincerely desired 
that he will not spare pains to make the work as 
serviceable as possible both to foreigners and Japa- 
nese, But it would be looking foran impossibility to 
expect him to make it a complete and perfect dic- 
tionary. Under existing circumstances, no such 
thing can be hoped for. T would suggest that the 
members of the Kana-no-Kait and Romaji Kai 
would do well to form a combination among them- 
selves, including some European or American 
scholars well acquainted with Japanese, and also 
other foreigners desiting to study tt, besides a num- 
ber offmen vetsed in special branches of knowledge, 
for the purpose of compiling a perfect. and com. 
plete dictionary of the Japanese Janguape. he 
works cannot be undertaken by a single individual. 
Unless it is undertilen by a combination of 
several persons represertimg various branches of 
knowledge, it will not be free from great imper- 
fections. As the members of the Kana-no-Kai 
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and of the Romaji Kai have a common end, 
they would do well to interest themselves in the 
prosecution of such a scheme. 
K. O. 
Yokohama, October 8th, 1889. 


(Our correspondent, being a lapanese, can speak with authority 
as to the words he mentions. ‘Taken as itstinds, however, 
his letter seems to imi ly that we have been somewh st harsh 
to Mr. Gubbins and have failed to appreciate the value of his 
work. Our criticism conveys precisely the opposite meaning, 
It would have been ditficult to speak of the D.ctionary or of its 
author's ability and industry in higher terms than we employ- 
ed. As tothe words quoted by “ K.O." we grant that he may 
have reason in respect of hiyathi. The term is rare and of 
trivial importance. But jika-tochabu, denid, and hebihi ovght 
to be inserted. Hekishi is the term commonly used now-a- 
daysfor wall-paper; everybody should be able to express the 
idea of an electric battery (denso), and our correspondent him- 
self admits that jrka fochaku is frequeutly used in political dis- 
cussions. As for jisso and Aid, they may be uncsmmon, but 
the latter finds a place in the Dictionary, and therezore the 
former, its converse, should be there alsu. Finally, with re- 
gard to Adshi-scko, if our correspondent cantell us any com- 
moner word for *‘ bonded warehouse,” we will agree to the 
omission of this term. Of one thing we are certain, namely, 
that the author of tM Dictionary will not endorse “K. 
O.'s"’ defence of these omissions. Let us, however, repeat 
that such blemishes are insigniticant and unavoidable. ‘They 
do not appreciably detract from the immense value and high 
excellence of the book.—Ep. ¥.M.) . 


To THE Epitor oF THE “JAPAN Matt.” 


Sir,—Densé is not the word in-common use for 
an electric battery; that term is used for the 
trough or box in which the battery cells are some- 
times placed. ‘The term employed for a battery 


is denchi WH Yh, and from this—the word being 
a useful one-—[ would infer that when yourself, 
your able reviewer, and your correspondent K. O. 
appear to be unaware of the term adopted by the 
specialists, Mr. Gubbins must have fully appre- 
ciated the importance of leaving to a distant day 
every technical term which is ‘not yet recognised 
in the general language.” 
Tam, Sir, yours, etc., 
Tokyo, October 14th, 1889. 
"M.” is right as to the word den.o being used for the trough 
of the battery when the latter is distinguished from the cells. 
We did not think of noting a point so nice. But there is no 
doubt about the signification of either dena or denchi, and 


there is no doubt that every person of ordinary educatvon 
should be able to speak of an electric battery.—Ev. #.M.) 


M. 


To THE Epitor oF THE “ JaPAN MAIL.” 

Sir,—l have read with some interest the letter 
signed “ K.0.” on the subject of Mr. J. H. Gub- 
bin’s Dictionary of Clinese-Japanese words. ‘The 
letter is interesting in itself, inasmuch as it discus- 
ses this valuable addition to the many contribu. 
tions of European and American Sinologues to the 
mutual cequirements of Japanese and Foreign 
students. But the rematk that principally strikes 
one is:— The compilation of a dictionary of the 
Japanese language had better be undertaken by a 
Japanese well acquainted with Europeans langu- 
ages, than by a European or American versed 
in the. Japanese tongue.” Yes, indeed! Why 
not? But where ishe? All these years have we 
waited for the native savant who is to set the 
Thames on fire, but he cometh not. 

Our Japanese friends are very fond of alluding 
to the alleged ignorance of foreigners concerning 
Japanese matters. Have such commentators ever 
troubled themselves to peruse the luminous pages 
of Kaempfer ? ‘This is going avery long way back, 
and I challennye any Japanese to produce a more 
ably written book about Japan by a nativeof Japan, 
What should we know of the history of the Catho- 
lic Church in this country but for Hildreth; 
of the folle lore and romance but for Mitford; to 
say nothing of such additions as Satow and 
Hawes’s guide, Adams’s faithful record of recent 
events, Griftis’s ** Mikado’s Empire,” Dr. Rein’s 
book, and the thoutand and one contributions to 
the German and English Asiatic Societies !! 
What evidences have we of any attempt on the 
part of educated Japanese to enlighten the world 

“on the subject of their own country. On the con- 
trary, their attitude seems to be one of sulky in- 
difference. It has often struck me that any know. 
ledge of this country evinced by a foreigner seems 
to jar uponand irritate them ; and Ihave frequently 
heard a remark addressed by Europeans whose 
Japanese is above suspicion rudely answered in 
bad English. . 

Another remark bearing on this subject, and I 
have done. Is it not a matter for deep reflection, 

that despite the real desire of foreigners resident 
here to acquire at least a passable knowledge of 
the Japanese language, not a single really com- 
petent Japanese teacher is forthcoming, although 
such a one could earn a salary equal to that of a 
fainly high official, and have besides what is next 
best, thorough independence. For my own part, 
T for a long time believed that this phenomenal | 
state of atfaits arose from a peculiar jealousy | 
(confined to this race) of posting any foreigner | 
regarding his country, but from more recent ob- 
servation [ am inclined to think the average 
Japanese lacks facility in imparting knowledge. 

Iam, dear Sir, yours truly, TOJIN. 

Yokohama, 15th October, 1889. 


HACHIOJLT AND TREATY LIMITS. 


To THe EpiItor OF THE “JAPAN MAIL” 

Sir,—Referring to the paragraph in your issue 
of this morning, is Hachiojt outside ‘Treaty 
Limits or not? To was under the impression that 
ithad been definitely settled some years ago in 
connection with the visit to that place of some 
United States citizens, that Hachioji was within 
the limits of the boundary line. Tt would be well 
to have any doubts cleared up, and so avoid com. 
plications, ~f do not agtee with yon as to the 
right and left bawks of rivers; in my humble opi- 
nion the opposite bank from Tokyo where the 
bridge crosses the Tamag:awa, is the right bant., 
and not the left as you have it. 

Yours faithfully. ENQUIRER. 

Yokohama, October rrth, 1889. 


SEAWORTHINESS OF TORPEDO BOATS. 


To Tug Fpitor OF THE “ JAPAN MalL.”” 

Sir,—lIf, as it is often remarked to us, we find 
in France serious difficulties in making torpedo- 
boats answering to all desirable conditions, we 
should be obliged to you to notice that the same 
difficulties are met with everywhere. ‘The fol- 
lowing lines, which we read in the Engineer of the 
23rd of August, prove this most undeniably ;— 

“At the evolutions of the Danish itonclads and 
torpedu-boats in the outer roads of Copenhagen, 
on ‘Tuesday, a torpedo boat capsized and sank. 
One man was drowned.” 

Was not that same torpedo boat one of those 
sent by England to the Danish navy, and of which 
your article of the 28th of, September praised so 
highly the seaworthiness ? 

Yours, &c., 


Yokvhama, October 11th, 1889. 


A. D. 


JAPAN AND TOPEDO BOATS. 


To THE Epitor OF THE ‘JAPAN Matt.” 

Str,—I notice with amusement the two letters 
signed “ Angelsachse.” “There is nothing would 
give me more pleasure than to hear a few par- 
ticulars of actual results obtained by F. Schichau. 
What Yarrow and Thornycroft have done is well 
known to the world, and requires no mention, In 
Yokohama there are but few people who could not 
tell you what Yatrow and Thornycroft are, but I 
fear very few there have heard of Schichau. Look 
at the plain unpretentious advertisements of the 
two English builders and the quacklike ones of 
the German. The French, who are so much ahead 
of the Germans in shipbuilding, are not ashamed 
to go to Thotnycroft for a first class beat, and to 
Yartow for advice as to how they can make their 
present boats sea-worthy, and their boilers ser- 
viceable. [have heard of Yarrow inspecting one 
of two boats built by Schichau for the Italians, 
which lad twice putin at English ports disabled. 
One of these two boats ran into her consort 
in the Bay of Biscay, on the passage out to 
ltaly, and foundered immediately, thus show- 
ing great structural weakness, and the absence 
of a sufficient number of watertight: compart- 
ments. Lhe Chinese tricd Schichau, but did 
not repeat the experiment, Hew is it that ald 
the fast German Adantic Liners ace built) in 
Scotland and England ? Witness Laird’s latest pro- 
duction, the Columbia, which has just made the 
fastest maiden passage ever accomplished from 
Europe to the United States of America, But T ex- 
pect that Germans of the ilk of your correspondent 
will point her out to the unsuspecting foreigner as 
a German steamel, forgetting to mention that she 
was builtin England. Why is it that the German 
Government has abandoned for the present tor- 
pedo boatbuilding in) Germany? Let “ Angel- 
sachse ”? answer this ifhecan, Wheothe German 
Emperor was on board of the new White Star 
liner, Veutonic, the other day he was so pleased 
with the rapid firing gua he saw: there, that he 
said he must have one, and he added at ouce. 
The Germans used to be ahead in artillery, but 
even in that they are behind the French and Eng- 
lish now. 


Pesnai dete Sig ANTI-GERMAN. 
‘Yokyo, October rith, 1889. 


TORPEDO BOATS FOR JAPAN. 


To Tne Epitor oF THR “Japan Matt.”? 
Str,—You have not printed my last letter, nor 
have you returned it. ‘This is somewhat of an 
obstacle to again addressing you, but being not 
of my making, I shall ignore iand ask you space 
for this, my final communication on the subject. 
I wish to re state, in.as uncontroversial language 


as I can command, that the question at issue 


is not one of shipbuilding generally, but solely 
one of torpedo-boat building, that on this very 
special subject you have made assertions which 
you decline to substantiate on the very general 
plea, that England is the greatest shipbuilding 
country in the world. [also wish to dispose, very 
briefly, of your “ Anti-German” correspondent, 
by saying that it would have been more to the 
purpose if, instead of specalating on my honesty 
and common sense, he had applied himself to fur- 
nishing references for the vecification of his state- 
ments, some of which at least seem to be traceable 
to no trustworthier source than the American mail 
telegrams. Bat, however that may be, itis very 
plain that neither of us is ever likely to convince 
the other, and it has occurred to me that the best 
way to setule the matter, is to leave it to the boats, 
which you say have been ordered in Germany, to 
doit. [ shall be quite content to hide my dimi- 
nished head for ever, ifthey turn not out to be 
boats which any British builder might be proud to 
have built. 


Yours truly, ANGEISACHSE. 


Yokohama, October 13th, 1889. 


AN EXPLANATION.. 


To Tug Epitor of THE “ JAPAN Marc.” 

Sir,-—Having read your translation in connec- 
tion with the dissolution of the “ Peikaku Koyo 
Kaisha”? or Imperial Engineering Company ” as 
you callit, in your issue of the rth tmstant, I desire 
to point out that you have misrepresented the name 
of my friend Mr, Fujita Denzaburo, of Osaka, as 
well as mine. [t is true that our company was 
organized Uirough the efforts of Mr. Fujita and 
myself, but it has a title of its own, namely the 
© Nippon Doboku Kaisha” or the “ Japan Civil 
Engineering Company ”’ if you like to translate it, 
though the business includes contracting for works 
of civil, mechanical and architectural engineer- 
ing. Thus, you see, the “ Teikoku Kogyo 
Kaisha” is one company, and ours is another, 
quite independent of each other. I have no in- 
tention whatever to deny or affirm any part of 
your translation as to the dissolution or as to a 
dispute among the shareholders of the ‘ Teikoku 
Kogyo Kaisha,” but [I only request you to correct 
our names in the next issue of your journal. I 
may add that my relations with Mr. Fujita are on 
more intimate terms than ever, and that the com- 
pany’s business is as prosperous as we could ex- 
pect. 

Lam, Sir, yours truly, 

OKURA KIHACHIRO. 


The Nippon Dobokuw Kaisha, 
1, Yariyacho, Ginza, Tokyo, 


(We regret that this journal should have reprotuced an erro- 
neous statement from a vernacular newspaper.—Eb. 7.M.) 


© THE “SAKATA MARU” SHOOTING 
CASE. 


To THe EpiTor oF THE “ JAPAN Matt.” 

Sirn,—The trial of Joseph Hardmeat for shoot- 
ing Hirama Chaxichi wok place on Tuesday, the 
8th instant. To that trial it was shown in evidence 
that, two days before, Hirama Chikichi had 
evinced such violent propensities that the ship 
was, in’ a manner, terrorized,—so much so that 
the Captain Superintendent advised that the police 
be sent for and tequested to take the fellow away. 
It furthermore came outin evidence that the police 
came on board, but did not take the fellow away 
because they were themselves so much frightened 
of him that he continued to have as much charge 
of the ship when they were there as before they 
had come. They were, so it is testified, scared 
of him to such an extent that they dared not allow 
him to be handcuffed even by the officers of the 
ship. The result of this cowardice and dereliction 
of duty on the part of the police was the death of 
oné man, Hirama Chiakichi, and, in the case of 
Mr. Ilardmeat, a fate which many will consider 
far worse than death,—a fate, too, brought on by 
such provocation that few made of flesh and blood 
could have escaped it. [ cannot believe that, if 
any official punishment had been meted out. by 
the Japanese Authorities to the policemen whose 
imbecility, cowardice, and dereliction of duty led 
to such disastrous results, you would have failed 
to inform the public of the fact. But I have 
scanned your paper day after day in vain for any 
notice of such action having been taken. I there- 
fore cdnclude that no such action has been taken. 
[ leave it to yourself, Sir, to imagine the anti- 
foreign howl which would at once have been rais- 
ed if any Consular or other foreign authorities had 
behaved in a manner thus calculated to encourage 
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pelty officials in supineness and to render them 
worse than useless. : ; 
I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient 


Servant, 
JUSTICE ALL ROUND. 
Tokyo, October 13th, 1889. 


this theory, I may quote what Messrs. Satow and 
Hawes say in their “ Hand- Book of Japan” about 
the Tsukuba Mountains. On page 470 [ read as 
follows :—'* Tsulcuba is said to be composed of two 
Chinese words meaning ‘built bank,’ and the le- 
gend is that Izanagi and Izanami constructed the 
mountain as a bulwark against the waves of the 
Pacific Ocean, which they had forced to retire to 
the other side of Kashima, formerly an island in 
the sea. his tradition is in accordance with the 
fact recently verified by geologists, that the eastern 
shores of Japan have been gradually rising during 
many. centuries past.” It seems probable, there- 
fore, that Mito obtained its name froma geological 
fact which had passed into the traditions of its 
people. Indeed, according to one informant, Mito 
was the original name, changed to Baba, and re- 
stored by Yedo Michifusa. ‘ 

In 1590 the Yedo family gave way to Satake 
Yoshishige, who soon after was succeeded by 
Satake Yoshinobu. The latter in the Seki-ga-hara 
campaign (1600) was an ally of Toyotomi Hideyori, 
and, after the defeat of the latter, was removed by 
the victorious Lyeyastu to Akita Ugo (1602). 

When Iyeyasu divided the spoils of war among 
his adherents, in 1602, Mito fell to the lot of his 
fifth son, Takeda Nobuyoshi, who came from 
Sakura in Shimdsa, but died the same year. In- 
asmuch as he had been adopted into the Takeda 
family, he is not included among the Tokugawa 
Princes of Mito. 

If these dates are correct, there was a short 
interval till 1603, when Tokugawa Yorinobu, the 
tenth son of Iyeyasu, assumed the lordship of Mito. 
In 1609 he was transferred to Surugaand Tétémi, 
and ten years later to Ki-shit, where he became 
the ancestor of the Tokugawa Princes of Kii. In 
his place Tokugawa’ Yorifusa, the eleventh son of 
lyeyasu, was assigned to Mito with an estate of 
280,000 koku.* He is thte founder of the Tokugawa 
dynasty of Mito Princes; and itis with him, there- 
fore, that my subject properly begins. 

Yorifusa, born in 1603, ruled in Mito from 1609 
till his death in 1661, after which he was known as 
Ik6. At that time the most prominent lords of 
Japan were the Tokugawa Princes of Kii, Owari, 
and Mito. hese three families were given, on 
account of their influence with the bakufu, the 
appellation of the go-sanke, or the “honourable 
three houses.” As one student expressed it: 
“These three branches bore the responsibility of 
protecting the main body; and especially the 
Prince of Mito, who, though inferior as regards 
the possession of wealth, in power far exceeded 
the others, assumed the office of advising the 
government, and usually stayed at Yedo.” In 
Yedo he laid out the Korakuyen, in which he 
built a mansion for himself and his successors, 
which place is now the site of the Arsenal. 
It is said of Iyeyasu, that, while he liked, he 
also feared Yorifusa: and, when the former 
was dying, he told his heir, Hidetada, that Yori- 
fusa was “like a sword in its sheath,—safe, if 
kept there, but dangerous, if unsheathed.”’ This 
probably had reference to the courage and ambi- 
tion of Yorifusa, who, when a boy, had wished for 
many vassals, that-he might obtain as much power 
as possible. It was said that he feared no man; 
and certainly in his government he pursued a 
strong and fearless policy. He liad no true wife, 
but several children by concubines. His eldest 
son, Yorishige, was first made ruler of Shimodate 
with 50,000 kokw, and afterwards of Takamatsu 
in’ Sanuki with 120,000 kokw: while his second 
son, Mitsukuni, became his successor in the Mito 
domain. : 

Mitsukuni, born in 1628, had been made heir 
when he was only five years old. Atthe age of 
seven, one day with his father he watched the be- 
heading of some criminals. The night was very 
dack : but, when his father asked him if he could 
bring the heads of those men, he unhesitatingly 
replied in the affirmative. He then went alone to 
the place of execution, searched in the darkness 
for the corpses, took hold of the heads, and brought 
them by the hair to his father. 

Whien his father died, Mitsukuni did not wish 
to succeed ; but, by order of the bakufu, he had to 
assume the power. He then called together his 
brothers, and said to his elder brother: “If am 
very much ashamed to supplant you. I wish to 
make your eldest son, Tsunakata, my successor.” 
Therefore, he did so; and he also adopted Tsuna- 
yeda, the second son of his elder brother; while 
his own son, Yoritsune, became the heir of that 
elder brother. In those days, when a lord died, 
his favourite servants usually committed harakirs, 
so that, when Yorifusa died, a few tried to kill 
themselves ; but Mitsukuni prevented them from 
carrying out their intention. Afterwards the go- 
verment prohibited the practice. 

In the government of his hax (principality), 
Mitsukuni although he is said to have been some- 


ASIATIC SOCIETY OF FAPAN. 
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A general meeting of the Asiatic Society of 
Japan was held in the school-room attached to 
the Union Church, ‘T'sukiji, Tokyo, evening of the 
16th inst. Rev. Dr. Amerman, President, occupied 
the chair. : 

The minutes of last meeting, having been pub- 
lished in the Fapan Mail, were taken as read. 

In the absence of the Corresponding Secretary, 
the Recording Secretary for Tokyo intimated the 
election of Mr. H. Seymour Trower as a non-re- 
sident life member, and Professor Tison and Dr. 
McCartee as resident members. It was also in- 
timated that Volume VIL, Part 4., had been re- 
printed, so that members lacking that part would 
now have an opportunity of completing their set. 

The PresipenT drew the attention of members 
to a fact that had been communicated to him in 
writing by the Corresponding Secretary. Last 
session, when Mr. Chamberlain read his Review 
of Mr. Satow’s monograph on the “ Jesuit Mission 
Press in Japan 1591-1610,” disappointment was 
expressed that the book had been been issued 
for private circulation only, It now appears, 
however, that the book has been published by 
‘Triibner & Co., London, price 15/. 

The PresipEnt then introduced Mr. Clement, 
who proceeded to read his paper on “ The Toku- 
gawa Princes of Mito”? as follows:— 

This paper can make no claim to originality, for 
it is only a compilation, whose inception and com- 
pletion were as follows :—During the past year, 
in the advanced classes of the Ibaraki Common 
Middle School, I assigned ‘The History of Mito” 
as a topic for compositions. Having become 
greatly interested in the essays which were pre- 
sented, from various ones I culled the most im- 
portant facts: then, with the help of two of the 
teachers of the school, I gathered other facts, and 
harmonized as far as possible the conflicting 
statements: and finally I verified or corrected the 
same. I obtained yet more important material, 
through the kindness of Mr. Kwan Kuvrida, a well- 
informed historian, who is now engaged in collating 
valuable facts for the Dat-nthoushi, the famous 
History of Japan. In some instances, although 
the English’ is not perfectly accurate, I have 
quoted the exact phraseology of certain students, 
Therefore, to them, to Professors Tani and Obara, 
and to Mr. Kurida, belongs the credit of the facts 
of this production, although they are not respons- 
ible for all matters of opinion expressed herein. As 
I have become niore and more interested in my 
studies in this line, I hope to be able to continue 
them, both for the purpose of correcting the gnis- 
takes of this paper, and of collecting other im- 
portant material from this new field. Although, 
as local history, it may not have much general 
interest now, [ tuust that, since as in time the 
national history must be written from local history, 
it may hereafter be found useful. 

And now, although Ihave written so much by 
way of explanatory preface, I venture, by way of 
introduction to my subject proper, to trace briefly 
the history of this part of the country, before it 
came into the possession of the Tokugawa family. 
When the Mito castle was first built, Ihave not 
ascertained: but, according to my informants, the 
first famous prince of this region was Taira Kuni- 
ka, in the reign of the Emperor Daigo (898-931 
A.D.). Taira Daijd, as he is also called, was a 
son of Prince ‘lakamochi, the first ancestor of the 
famous Taira family. Not Mito, however, but 
Ishida, of Makabegori, was the place of his re- 
sidence: while his grand-son, ‘Taira Koremoto, 
and his descendants, lived in a place called Mizu- 
mori. But in the twelfth century, Baba Sukemoto, 
belonging to a branch of the Taira family, came to 
this place, then called Baba; and his descendants 
lived here, and some of them enlarged the castle, 
This state of affairs continued till 1427, when Yedo 
Michifusa, defeating Baba Mitsumoto, took pos- 
session of this place, which was then for the first 
time called Mito. 

This name, as you are aware, is a compound of 
migu and to, and, therefore, means “ water-door.”’ 
There is a tradition that in very ancient times the 
ocean, which is now 3 7# to the east, extended to 
this places and that the mouth of the Naka River 
was here: hence the name. This is quite pro- 
bable; for the upper town (Kami-tehi) of Mito is 
on the verge of one of the low-lying hills of the 
Tsukuba range, and the land between it and the 
ocean is very low and flat. Moreover, in support of 
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times cruel to those who opposed him, appears in 
the main to have adopted a kind and wise policy. 
He often disguised himself, and going round to 
the villages and hamlets, examined the condition 
of the common people. He helped poor families; 
and, as an example of industry, he cultivated his 
own rice-field. ‘ He prohibited luxury, and made 
taxes low.”” For several continuous years the dry 
season was very severe, so that the crops suffered 
great damage, and the taxes could not be paid 
in full, Accordingly, Mitsukuni, diminished by 
half his own supply 6f dishes, food, and clothes. 
He also formed a plan to build public granaries in 
many places. On account of this storing of pro- 
visions, when, in the seventh year of Tempo (1836) 
there came a great famine, not a person perished 
within the dominions of the Prince of Mito, 
Mitsukuni also published books on medicine, and 
distributed them among the people. He madea 
light-house at Minato, theeport at the mouth of 
the Naka River; he built large ships, and sent his 
subjects on voyages to Manchuria. He planted 
pine-trees on the way-side of Kogane-ga-hara, 
which is a plain in Shimdsa on the direct road 
between Mito and Yedo. He opened many 
pastures; and he planted many useful trees such 
as the koa (paper-mulberry), urusht (lacquer), 
and hase (wax). He brought mollusks from Yedo 
to Iso, a sea-shore 3 ri from Mito; and he brought 
from Yezo, or the Hokkaidd, stones on which 
kombu (an edible sea-weed) was growing. In 
religious matters his policy was thorough; on ac- 
count of abuses of the priests, he destroyed many 
Shint6, and about goo Buddhist temples; but he 
was a protecting patron of the oldest and most 
famous temples of both kinds, 

But Mitsukuni, or (to call him by his posthumous 
name) Gik6, is best known, perhaps, as a scholar 
and a patronofscholars. In his time government, 
favouring Chinese learning, literature, and religion, 
established a library anda school, and built a tem- 
ple to Confucius in Yedo. To this library the 
Prince of Mito presented many old Japanese 
books, such as the Nihonshéki, the Zokunthonki, 
etc. Butnot being content with these opportunities, 
which were outside of his own domain, he collected 
books, and established’a library called the Shdk6é- 
kan. . The succeeding princes added to it from 
time to time, so that now it amounts to more than 
100,000 volumes, most of which are Chinese and 
Japanese works, though a few Dutch books on 
natural history and zodlogy are included. This 
library is not thrown open to the public, but by 
the kindness of Mr. Kurida I was permitted to see 
it. Atthat time I was also shown 43 models, 
about the size of an ordinary dog-kennel, and of 
various styles, of Confucian temples. In the 
Sh6kokan, Mitsukuni not only collected many 
valuable works, but he also called in ‘ta host of 
scholars from all parts of Japan,” and fnvited to 
Mito a learned Chinaman, named Shu Shunsui. 
The latter was among those Chinese scholars, who, 
when the Ming dynasty was overthrown by the 
Shing dynasty, fled from China, and found refuge 
in Japan. Shu Shunsui died in Yedo in 1682 at 
the age of 83, and was buried at Mount Zuirin, 
about 15 miles north of Mito. This place, which 
is the burial-ground of the Mito Princes, is reached 
by passing through Ota, where the Satake family's 
castle was located. ‘The tomb of this Chinese 
scholar is in the heart of the woods among the 
sepulchres of the princes. His monument is 
inscribed on the front, with his name and _ titles, 
and on the other three sides with his biography.* 

Tt was also during the time of Mitsukuni, that 
another Chinese, named Shinyetsu, became a 
priest of the Gion (Buddhist) temple in Mito, and, 
dying here, was buried within the precincts of that 
temple. 

It is said of Mitsukuni, that he ordered his 
scholars, instead of following the custom of shav- 
ing their heads, to let their hair grow long. 

Thus, with excellent Chinese and Japanese 
scholars under his patronage, Mitsukuni began 
literary labours on his own account. He wrote the 
Fosambunshit, a collection of 20 volumes of essays 
on various subjects; the Fdsaneiso, a collec. 
tion of 5 volumes of his Japanese poems; the 
Reigirutten (510 volumes), treating of various 
Japanese rites and ceremonies principally; and, 
last but not least, the Datnihonshi (242 volumes), 
a history of Japan. This work, “ written in the 
purest Chinese,” began with the reign of Jimmu 
‘Tenno, and was brought by Mitsukuni ‘down to 
the time when the two imperial courts became 
united in one” (1393 a.D.). The subsequent 
princes gradually added to it, and circulated it by 
copied manuscripts, ‘until 1851, when the wide 
demand for it induced its publication in print?’ 
[Griffis]. The present work of Mr. Kurida in 
connection with it, under the patronage of the 
present members of the Mito branch of the ‘Toku- 
gawa family, is the compilation of important 
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geographical, agricultural, commercial, and mone- 
tary facts. ‘The original work includes ‘a chro- 
nological record of events and biographies of 
particular persons; ” and, although it often needs 
explanatory notes, ‘it is considered to be the most 
complete ever written in this country.” 

This history, according to my pupils, “stated 
the relations of emperor and subject.” It also 
‘ affected the minds of the people, and brought on 
the Revolution.” But [ do not need to rely on the 
opinion of young men yet in school; for I may 
also quote Dr. W. E. Griffis, who in his turn 
quotes Mr. E. M. Satow. ‘The former in his 
‘© Mikado’s Empire,” although he makes two little 
errors (in the date of Mitsukuni’s birth, and in the 
number of the volumes of the Datnihonshi) writes 
very appreciatively of that history. He speaks of 
itas “the classic which has had so powerful an 
influence in forming the public opinion which now 
upholds the Milkado’s throne.’ On the same 
page (298) he says :— The tendency of this book, 
as of most of the many publications of Mito, was 
to direct the minds of the people to the Mikado as 
the true and only source of authority, and to point 
out the historical fact that the Shégun was a 
military usurper.” He also quotes the words of 
Mr. Satow, who called Mitsukuni ‘the real author 
of the movement which calminated in the Revolu- 
tion of 1868.” 

But now I presume that you are perplexed, as 
I was at first, because the Mito princes of the ‘lo- 
kugawa family, in the time of Mitsukuni and after- 
wards, were working against the Shégun in favour 
of the Emperor. In the case of Mitsukuni, this 
feeling found expression not merely in) words 
written and oral. He also raised a large monu- 
ment at Hyégo to Kusunoki Masashige, the 
famous general of the Emperor Go Daigo in the 
fourteenth century. He did this, it is said, to ex- 
cite once more feelings of royalty; for he under- 
stood well the advantages of nationality. Another 
says that the ‘Tokugawa Shéguns were wicked, 
while the Mito Princes were good; and, therefore, 
as light can have no fellowship with darkness, 
these two were opposed to cach other. Yet apain 
it has been suggested that jealousy of the other 
two branches, Owari and Kii, was the prime cause. 
The domain of Kii was 555,000 koke and that of 
Owari was 550,000 kokut. Moreover, just before 
his death, Iyeyasu had issued a law, that, in de- 
fault of an heir to the Shégun’s throne, the succes- 
sor should be chosen from one of those two houses 
(Kii and Owari), and that the Princes of Mito 
should be only advisers of the Shégun. It seems 
likely that jealousy, or ambition, may have been 
the motive in the case of Nariaki in the present 
century, as we shall see later; but with Mitsukuni, 
who seemed to have an aversion to the responsibi- 
lities of authority, patriotism was undoubtedly the 
motive. However it may be, the Mito Princes 
were almost always found in opposition to the 
Shégun and in loyalty to the Emperor. And, if 
any one is especially delighted in tracing the re- 
venges of history, let him take careful notice of the 
following facts. Only once during the régime of 
the Tokugawa Shéguns did any of the Mito 
branch attain to that exalted position, and then by 
adoption into another family. And after the long- 
waged warfare of the Mito Princes against the 
usurped power of the Shdgunate, it was that one 
Mito Shégun, Keiki, who was compelled to sur- 
render that office to the Emperor. 

Chiefly, it is probable, on account of its literary 
activity, Mito, to quote from a pupil, “ became the 
first place throughout the whole empire of Japan.” 
I cannot, moreover, refrain from quoting the 
boastful language of another pupil, who wrote: 
“Therefore, Mito [has] made great progress in 
literature, while other countrymen [have] sank 
into an ignorant condition.” Such an extremely 
egotistical statement we must receive with several 
grains of salt; but, making allowance for the ex- 
aggerations of local pride, we must acknowledge 
that Mito, at least in the realms of literature, was 
at that time famous and influential, The name of 
Mitsukuni was known in China, Korea, and other 
countries; and ‘foreign deputies never neglected 
to ask his health.” Dr. Griffis says :— The pro- 
vince of Mito was especially noted for the number, 
ability, and activity of its scholars.” The schools 
of Mito were the best in the Empire. 

In 2690 Mitsukuni, probably on account of his 
political principles, was obliged by the bakufu to 
resign the government of his clan to his adopted 
heir, Tsunayeda; and he, therefore, retired to 
Nishi-yama, near Ota, to the north of Mito. In 
this cool and beautiful place, where crane abound- 
ed, he could live very quietly. ‘The day after he 
gave up the power, he was promoted by the Em- 
peror to the position of chitnagon. When he was 
going back from Yedo to Mito, he left for his 
_ heir a poem, which contained the following four 
points of advice :— 

I. Govern with mercy. 


with the Shogun (lyeharu). 


II. Calamities arise from the harem (okugoten). 

ITT. Do not violate the laws of gortn, which ts 
defined in Dr. Hepburn’s dictionary as 
“the five human relations of father and 
son, master and servant, husband and 
wife, friends and brothers.” 

IV. Morning and night think about loyalty. 

At Nishi-yama Mitsukuni died in 1700 at the 
age of 73. 

As previously stated, Mitsukuni had made his 
elder brother’s first son, ‘I'sunakata, his heir, and 
had adopted the second son, Tsunayeda. By the 
death of the former, the latter became the hei and 
the next Prince of Mito. He had been born 
in 1656; and he died in 1718. I have only 
a little to write concerning him: that he indicated 
the time of day by beating a drum instead of a 
bell; and that he was a learned man, who had 
the honour of lecturing before the Shogun. After 
his death he was called by the uname Shikko. 

His successor was Munetaka, a son of Yoritoyo, 
of Sanuki, and a great-grandson of Yorishige, 
Giko’s elder brother. He was born in 1705, and 
ruled till his death in 1730. He also was a learned 
man and economical. He once taught his sub- 
jects a rough lesson in economy. He was to go 
at a certain time to Zuirin to worship at the 
sanctuary of his ancestors; therefore, the officers 
of the villages along the road, being: anxious to 
make the road as neat as possible, spent a great 
amount of labour and money for that purpose. 
When he reached a village called Kawai, and 
saw what had been done, he stopped, and having 
told them that he ought not to walk on such a 
fine road, went another way to Zuirin. Tle was 
very fond of reading ; and, as he liked the sea- 
shore, he lived usually at Minato. He issued ten 
articles of laws for the samurat. He tried, as he 
said, to pursue a middle policy between the 
severity of Ikd and tre mildness of Gikd. His 
posthumous name is Seikd. 

He was succeeded in 1730 by Munemoto, who 
was then only two years old. During his rule, in 
1764, the castle was burnt, and rebuilt in the same 
place. In his Yedo mansion, and outside of the 
gate of the Mito Satbansho, he hung boxes for 
complaints against the administration, He per- 
sonally gave instructions to the samura? of his 
province. When he died in 1766, he received the 
name Rioko. : 


Haruyasu, born in 1751, came next. A few 
years after he came to the power, he ordered his 
officers, high and low, to give their wiitten opinions 
concerning the best method of restoring the finances 
of the province to a good condition. He dimi- 
nished his own expenses, and ordered his subjects 
to economize food and clothes. He advised the 
Buddhist priests, who had ytown lazy and ig- 
norant, to be more active and studious. He re 
moved some of the minute restrictions respecting 
the samurai. 

During his rule Tanuma Gemba no Kami was 
one of the Shdgun’s council (Gorojiu), and, al- 
though a bad man, had gained great influence 
This councillor liked 
flattery and bribery; and in these things he was 
imitated by others throughout Japan. Kinally, by 
a movement in which Mito had a great share, he 
was obliged to resign: and Matsudaita Sadanobu, 
one of the best councillors ever known, took his 
place, and carried out a system of reform, 


In 1792 the first Russian fleet came to Yezo. 
The government ordered all the important places 
in the maritime provinces to be strongly fortified. 
Therefore, the Prince of Mito not only fortified 
Hitachi, but he also made large ships, hired good 
captains from Nagasaki, and trained his subjects 
in military and naval affairs. He thought it very 
important to examine the condition of Yezo, in 
order to be able to protect that island against the 
Russians, and he therefore sent a Mr. Kimura to 
Yezo to make such itivestigations. 

Haruyasn was also a learned man, and wrote 
two or three books. He had what was a rare thing 
at thal time,—a good knowledge of geography, 
astronomy and natural history. He died in 1805, 
received the title Bunko, and was succeeded by 
Harunori, born in 1773. 

This prince, posthumously known as Bukd, liked 
reading, showed great talent in writing Japanese 
poetry, and was a very skilful warrior, When he 
was very young, happening to see a small snake, 
he asked one ot his attendants the name of that 
object. The attendant answered him that it was 
only a little animal, and need not be dreaded. 
Thereupon Harunori remarked; “Then you 
should not be afraid of me, as you are of my 
father.” When he came to power, he forbad ail 
bribery. Before his time different princes borrow- 
ed money from rich men, and occasionally, on ac- 
count of the pressure of financial embarassments, 
diminished by half the allowance of the samurat ; 
but Harunori stopped such practices. He im- 


proved the army laws, and increased the military 
supplies. 

In 1816, upon the death of Harunoti, Narinaga, 
who had been born in 1797, came into power. In 
1823, some fishermen discovered a foreign ship off 
the coast of Hitachi, and had an opportunity to go 
aboard. In the ship they found many swords, 
guns, etc.; and they saw the crew getting oil from 
whales. When they returned to the shore, they 
notified the officers of these facts. So great alarm 
was felt throughout this province, and also in all 
the provinces on the eastern shore of this island. 
Soldiers were sent to the coast jo guard ayainst 
the expected in¥asion. During the same year 
twenty or more foreign ships were seen off Hitachi; 
and the next year twelve foreigners, who had 
landed at the village of Otsu, were seized. ‘The 
excitement reached its highest point; but, upon 
the explanation of interpreters, that these men 
landed ouly to obtain water and fuel, the foreigners 
were released. Many young samurai were dis- 
satisfied with what they called “a weak policy.” 
But the prince, it is said, was not at all afraid, 
because he had previously learned from Japanese 
interpreters in] Nagasaki the condition ot foreign 
countries. He had also there learned that there- 
after many foreign ships might come into Japanese 
waters, but that they would not prove dangerous, 
since they were only fishing-vessels. 

This prince, known after bis death as Aiké, was 
very fond of music, and of Japanese and Chinese 
poetry, and was a connoisseur of old and rare 
works of art. He had his educational officers write 
a book upon the old customs of the gentry (buke), 
and a history of Mito from Ik6é to Buké. ~ He was 
a sirict, grave, but kind man, called by the 
people “a second GikG”; and his early death in 
1829, was greatly lamented. 

Aiko had no son, but a brother named Nariaki. 
Before the death of the former, his ministers, Saka- 
kibata, Akahayashi, and others, took the power 
and caused mis-government. As they were afraid 
of the sagacity of Nariaki, they secretly concerted 
with a state-councillor, Mizuno Dewa-no- Kami, and 
formed a plan to make Shimizu K6, a son of the 
Shogun, the heir of the Mito principality; but that 
plan became known to the public. Kawase, Aizawa, 
Fujita, and others, indignant at this action, went 
to Yedo and asked to have Natiaki made the 
next Prince of Mito. In this they succeeded ; and, 
when Nariaki came into power, he dismissed his 
brother-ministers, and took Fujita and other 
talented men in their places. ‘This was the origin 
of the great ‘civil war” of Mito between the so- 
called Kanto (Wicked Party), consisting of the 
opponents of Nariaki, and the Sets (Righteous 
Party), comprising Natiaki’s friends. ‘There was 
also a hand of neutrals, called aptly the Vanagito 
(Willow Party); but these are not especially men- 
tioned in the chronicles of this strife. From the 
time of Nariaki’s accession, the Kanté, being 
naturally offended, were planning to recover their 
power at the first opportunity, which, however, did 
not come for more than a decade. And, as after 
that time, the local contest became more or less 
connected with the great political apitations of the 
entire nation, T shall stop here to write a little 
about Nariaki’s personal accomplishments and 
local policy. ; 

He seems to have been a very learned, energetic, 
and ambitious man, In the words of one of the 
pupils, he “ personally took the work of governing 
with great diligence, so that the luxury which 
hitherto had possessed the minds of the people, 
left no trace in less than a year, and an air 
of simplicity and honesty was breathed in every 
place of country or city.” He built a place called 
Kodokan, in which he instructed the samuraz in 
civil and military subjects; and in this spot he 
planted 1,000 plums trees, which in their season 
still shed forth their beauty and fragrance. When 
he retiied and pave up the government of his 
clan to his successor, he laid out oh the wes- 
tern edge of the city what is now known as the 
Tokiwa Koyen (Tokiwa Park), and there he built 
foy his comfort a house called the Kdbu-uter. In 
one part of this retreat, which is beautiful beyond 
discription, he setup a huge stone, containing a 
Chinese inscription, written by himself, and ex- 
planatory of the object of the Kafraku-yen. [For 
a translation of this inscription see Note B.]. 
Adjoining this park is the Shinté temple, called 
the Tokiwa jinja, where Nariaki is enshrined as 
Rekk6, together with Giké. 

At first the opinions of Nariaki concerning 
public matters were gladly reccived by the bakufu. 
In regard to Yezo, he pave the wise advice that 
that island should be opened, setled, and cultivat- 
ed, because of its important position and prospec- 
tive wealth. fy connection with foreign affairs, he 
appears in history as the hater of foreign influence 
and the leader of the ¥ée party: but Tam not 
exactly satisfied in my mind as to the real motive 
of his policy. Ihave heard froma well-educated 
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Japanese, whose name, however, [ am not at 
liberty to mention, some statements which indicate 
that Nariaki was not at first so bitter an enemy of 
foreigners as he afterwards appeared to be. For 
he is said to have sent, through a Japanese who 
managed to get away to America, a letter inviting 
the Americans to come to Japan and attempt to 
open intercourse with the Japanese. This letter, 
moreover, brought to Japan by Commodore Perry, 
and sent by him to the Japanese government, is 
said to be now among Ue official archives. And, 
if we may believe the story that after Narialci’s 
death among his personal effects were found a 
Bible and an‘image of thee Virgin) Mary, it 
would seem that at some time or other he had also 
been studying Christianity. He is known, at-any, 
rate, to have been no great friend of Buddhism; 
for at one time “to provide the sinews of war, he 
seized the Buddhist monasteries, and melted down 
their enormous bronze bells and cast them into 
cannon” [Griffis.]. One of these cannon can now 
be seen at the Tokiwa Shint6 temple above-men- 
tioned. 

Now, I have no proofs of the truth of these re- 
ports, which are both affirmed and strenuously 
denied; but [ gave them so that they might 
perhaps, he either proved or disproved, if any 
one has good evidence. I am aware that, if 
they are true, they tend to make out Nariaki as 
inconsistent or demagogical. But it is not the 
historian’s duty to show every one as an ideal per- 
sonage: and it is especially difficult, in studying 
the history of those confused times in Japan during 
the last fifty years, to fathom men’s motives. The 
Fapan Mail of April 1, 1889, in noticing editori- 
ally Mr. Fukuzawa’s “History of the Japanese 
Parliament,” says concerning the part played by 
the samurai in the Revolution of 1868 :—‘ Mr. 
Fukuzawa well describes how they hid their broader 
purpose under the ¥6é battle-cry; how they 
conquetted with their lege lords and the Court at 
Kyéto; how they accomplished the overthrow of 
the Shégunate and of feudalism, and how they 
became, rather by force of events than of set pur- 
pose, the pioneers of Western civilization.” And 
surely in the history of that revolution, there is 
found no greater “inconsistency ” than that of the 
Imperialists, who, having overthrown the Sh6- 
gunate ‘under the $6: battle-cry,” afterwards 
adopted for themselves the foreign policy which 
they had vehemently opposed! I am not, however, 
aware that political “inconsistency ’’ is always a 
terrible sin; for in, every country a Duke of Wel- 
lington, or a Sir Robert Peel, or an Earl of Derby, 
must sometimes yield to the power of public 
opinion, Butitis not necessary to discuss the ques- 
tion any further, until the above-mentioned reports 
concerning Nariaki are proven either false or true; 
therefore, [ pick up “the thread of my discourse.” 

In 1844 the bakufu, being envious of Nariaki, 
sequestered him and did not allow him to take 
part in any government affairs. Consequently 
Fujita and others of Seto were also sequestered ; 
and Yaki and other Kantd men resumed power 
and opposed the policy of Nariaki. It was during 
this period, probably in 1848, that Nariaki retired 
from the active government of the clan in favour of 
his son, Yoshiatsu. In 1853, when, as one of the 
boys expressed it, “forcign ships were dancing 
near our islands,” the Shogun released Nariaki, 
and, recognizing his ability, ordered him to attend 
to the fortification of the maritime provinces. At 
that time also, Nariaki discovered the intrigues of 
the hostile faction (Kanto), and advised lis son 
not to employ their leader, Yaki. In 1855, at the 
time of that great earthquake in Yedo, Fujita 
was among the victims, but Nariaki escaped. This 
Fujita, by the way, was among the number of those 
who obtained a posthumous rank from the Em- 
peror at the time of the promulgation of the Con- 
stitution. Jn the year immediately following that 
earthquake, Nariaki was an adviser of the bakufu ; 
but, as he-had been appointed to that position 
only to satisfy public opinion, he had but slight 
influence. Ydaki and others of Kanto, seizing an- 
other opportunity, formed a conspiracy; but they 
were discovered and put to death. 

In 1858 the Shégun (lyesada) became sick and 
died without a proper heir. ‘The Emperor and 
many Lords favoured Nariaki’s seventh son, Kei- 
ki, who had been adopted into the Hitotsubashi 
family: but the Prime Minister, [i Kamon no 
Kami, paying no regard to the opinion of the 
Princes of Owari and Echizen, made Tyemochi, 
the young Prince of Kii, Shogun. In the eighth 
month of that year the Emperor sent orders to the 
Mito Chinagon to help the bakufu drive out the 
foreigners. But Ii, because he foresaw that, if 
the samurai had intercourse with the officers of the 
BWmperor they would obstruct the policy of the ba- 
kufu, was very angry. ‘Therefore, he seized many 
persons, some of whom he put to death, and others 
he imprisoned, In 1859 Ii compelled Nariaki to 
retire again to Mito; and at the same time he 


tried to annul that order of the Emperor, but 
failed. Inthe (1st) year of Afanyen (1860), six- 
teen Mito samurai with one from Satsuma, as a 
student poetically expressed it, “scattered the 
crimson maple leaves in the white snow of the 
Sakurada”; in other words, at the Sakurada Gate 
of the palace they assassinated the Prime Minister, 
li, who had always been the bitter enemy of Mito. 
In September of the same year, Nariaki ended his 
eventful career. His wife, known as ‘Teild-in, 
still survives at the age of 86, and is hale enough 
to make a trip now and then to Mito and Zuirin, 
She lives in [‘ Hitotsubashi, Asakusa, T6dky6.”?— 
Fapan Mail.) Mukdjima, Toky6. 

In 1861, some Mito men made an attack on 
the English Legation, then located in Tézenji, 
a Buddhist temple, in Takanawa; but they 
were repulsed. In the following year three 
Mito men were among the number of those who 
attempted at the Sakashita Gate to assassinate the 
then Prime Minister, And6 Tsushima no Kami. 
After that the dakufu, regarding the current of 
public opinion, decided that the Shégun should go 
up to Kyéto the next year, to see the Emperor and 
settle the public policy. The Emperor sent an 
order to Yoshiatsu, of Mito, to come to Kydto the 
next year with the Shogun. Consequently in 
1863 the Shégun, and Yoshiatsu with him, went 
to Kyéto, where a council was held; but they 
failed to agree upon the policy. Only the Prince 
of Nagato (Chéshiu) supported the opinion of the 
Emperor, and insisted on the ¥a: policy. 

From about this time all Japan began to be very 
much disturbed. To quote again from a pupil: 
The fearful evening in Paris continued day after 
day in Japan.” Fujita Koshiid, a son of the 
former Fujita, and a brother of one of the present 
secretaries of Ibaraki Ken, was then a youth of 
only 23 or 24, but very active. He collected an 
army of Seito men, and intended to make Nikkd 
a base of operations; but, failing in this, he took 
up a position on Mount Tsukuba. Ichikawa, the 
Kanto leader, getting an army from the bakufu, 
tried to dislodge Fujita; but he failed, and re- 
turned to Mito. Then Fujita, returning the com- 
pliment, attacked Ichikawa in Mito, but was 
repulsed. Yoshiatsu, the datmyd, wishing to re- 
concile the internal dissensions, sent to Mito as his 
representative, Matsudaira Oi no Kami, of Shishi- 
do. He came down with many soldiers; but 
Ichikawa, disliking many persons who were under 
Matsudaira’s banner, refused to receive him and 
fired on his party. Then Matsudaira, having 
effected a junction with the army of Fujita, went 
to Minato. Ichikawa, obtaining help from bakufu 
of many thousand soldiers, several times defeated 
lis opponents; and in Mito, becoming very 
haughty, imprisoned or killed the wives and children 
of many Seta men. But one day Ichikawa sent a 
messenger to make peace, and allowed Matsudaira 
to enter Mito. But that was only a deep-laid trick, 
by which he obtained possession of the persons 
of several of his enemies. Matsudaira, because 
he had united with the Tsukuba army, and had 
fired against the soldiers of the bakufu, was 
sentenced to commit suicide by hara-kirt. Seve- 
ral of his attendants were beheaded; and many 
persons surrendered to Ishikawa and the dakufu 
army. But Fujita and Takeda with a small force 
were still at large ; and they now planned to make 
their way, via the Nakasend6, to Kydto. Repuls- 
ing many attacks on the way, they arrived in 
January, 1865, at Imashd in Echizen, It was 
very cold; the snow was deep; food was scanty; 
they were very Ured ; and in front of them was the 
large army of the Prince of Kaga. Therefore, 
they were obliged to surrender. “The Princes of 
Kaga, Inaba, Bizen, Hamada, Shimabara, and 
Kitsuregawa, the last five of whom were brothers 
of the Princes of Mito, entreated the bakufu to 
pardon the captives, butin vain. Of the survivors 
136 were banished, and 350 were put to death. 

In 1867 Tyemochi, the Shégun, died, and Hito- 
tsubashi Yoshinobu, or Keiki, was made the 
successor. But the Revolution could no longer be 
prevented; and, before the year was out, Keiki 
had resigned his power to the Emperor. Mito, 
of course, at first sided with the party of the 
Shégun, who was his own brother; but, when the 
latter resigned and became a royalist, Mito sent 
soldiers to Mutsu and Dewa, and shared in the 
victory of Hakodate. In 1868 Yoshiatsu died, 
and was known thereafter as Junké; while his 
brother, Akitake, the eighteenth son of Rekkéd, 
became the Prince of Mito. * 


The overthrow of the Shégunate produced a 
complete reversal of the situation of affairs in 
Mito. Ichikawa and othets of the Kanté, after 
making a vain attempt to find refuge in Aidzu, 
returned to Mito about 800 strong, and entered 
Kodokan. The other faction, taking new hope, 
soon raised an army against them. Then, to 
quote once more from the poetically inclined student, 
“the meu belonging to the two factions alternately 


attacked, defended, butchered, till all the young 
nen of steady heart sank to earth, all the magnui- 
ficent buildings from the castle to K6dékan 
turned to ashes, all splendour changed to the cry 
of evening ravens and to the song of night 
insects, leaving only plum-trees and monuments 
to reflect the old dream.”’ The prosaic fact is, 
the Kantd was defeated; and its leaders fled, 
but were finally captured. Ichikawa, when 
taken, was brought back to Mito, and pub- 
licly crucified in) broad daylight. Thus ter- 
minated the civil war, in which, according to 
the amazing statement of one of the students, 
“the good men were all killed”?! Another very 
concisely wrote :—‘ ‘To-morrow of the storm there 
is nothing ; only numerous poor widows.” 

In response to my inquiry concerning the objects 
and principles of the two factions, I received the 
following answer :— The aim of the Set#é was to 
obey the will of Nariaki, to improve military 
enterprises, to raise the glory of our country, to 
respect the Emperor, and to help the Government; 
but the Kantd sought only wealth and pleasure 
{through peace].” This statement sounds rather 
one-sided, except possibly in the acknowledgement 
that the Kanté sought peace, which acknowledge- 
ment is, however, rather indefinite. Moreover, 
the very titles of the factions, “Wicked” and 
“Righteous,” have the nature of a prejudgment. 
I cannot learn that the AKautd gave themselves 
any particular appellation; but they called their 
opponents by the suggestive name of the Tenguto ! 
In the absence, however, of sufficient material for 
forming a fair judgment, [ refrain: now from any 
further attempt at a historical analysis or criticism : 
but, if [have opportunity, [hope to make that civil 
war the subject of special study. 


At the time when feudalism was abolished in 
Japan, Akitake returned his power to the Emperor, 
but served awhile after that as governor of his 
former principality. A few years ago he “ retired 
from active life’? (inkyo suru); and he is now 
residing at Mukojima in Tokyo. 
ceeded as head of the Mito family by Marquis 
Tokugawa Atsuyoshi, the present Japanese Mini- 
ster to Italy. ‘Thus with Akitake ended the 
‘Tokugawa dynasty of Mito Princes after a sway 
of about 260 years. ‘Iwo among them, Giko and 
Rekk6, attained more than local fame; and 
these two have been called “the bright flowers of 
Japanese feudalism.” During the first two 
centuries of this period Mito, though not rich, 
seems to have been quite famous and fairly 
prosperous. But the civil war was destructive 
of its power and prosperity: and the city and 
province are only now beginning to recover 
from the evil effects. The castle was butn- 
ed in 1873, perhaps by an incendiary, though it 
is not positively known, A -disastrons ‘conflagra- 
tion in 1886 (December) proved also beneficial to 
the city by the erection of more attractive and 
substantial buildings. The people, who not many 
years ago were opposed to communication with fo- 
reign countries, gave cordial welcome, and have 
extended kind treatment, to the foreigners living 
with them. On the site of the castle stand the 
commodious modern buildings of the Ibaraki 
Common Normal School. Within the walls of 
the Kodékan, where formerly samurai were in- 
structed by Rekk6, and where afterwards the 
bullets of internecine strife whistled and left theic 
impress, little boys and gitls now gather daily ata 
Kindergarten. A railroad is now in successful 
operation; and business is improving. The in- 
habitants, therefore, indulge the hope that the 
rising generation may restore Mito to at least a 
‘measure of the prosperity and influence which it 
enjoyed under the Tokugawa Princes. 


Note A. THe SEPULCHRES AT ZUIRIN. 


The burial-ground of the Tokugawa Princes of Mito at 
Zuirin is a spot of wild natural beauty. The sepulchres, of 
course. are artificial ; ‘but allelse is as rough as nature it- 
self. The road from Mito is down-hill and up-hill. Just 
hefore you reach Zuirin, on the right side of the road is an 
immense cherry-tree, whick was planted by Gik6 about 
200 years ago, and a shoot from which has become a large 
tree in front of the Kéddékan in Mito. The parent tree 
bears the name hata-sakura (flag-cherry). At the entrance 
of the burial-ground, you must register at the keeper's 
office; then, procuring a guide for five sen, you climb 
rough stone steps to the first sepulchre. As the style of 
const-uction is the same in every case, I need descnbe it 
but once, and then shall mention the little difference in 
other respects. . 

To reach the enclosure of the tomb, you must ascend ten 
smooth granite steps; and then you can lock through the 
railiny, but cannot enter, The monuments are of marble; 
and they stand, as you look in, with the prince on your left, 
and his wife on your right. In Junko’s mausoleum there 
are three tombs, because his first wife died in her youth, 
and he mariied a second time. In Rekk6’s mausoleum, 
which, with Iko’s, I did nut visit on account of their dis- 
tance from the others, there are two tombs; for, although 
Rekko’s wife isnot yet dead, her sepulchre is ready. Each 
Monument rests upon the back of a tortcise,! and is in- 
scribed with only the name of the deceased. ‘fhe enclosure 


1 Symbol of long life \?)}—Chinese idea, 


He was suc- 
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contains no special decorations, except Bunko’s, where a 
Pine-tree prows, whose purpose | could not ascertain. ‘The 
young princes of the family all lie buried in one compound; 
but there, with one or two exceptions, the tortoise is lack- 
ing. Below Gikd’s sepulchre is a smaller tomb made by 
himself, and called Ba/ri-sensei no haka (The plum-village 
teacher’s tomb). I was told that Matsudaira Omi no 
Kami, who during the civil war was compelled to commit 
suicide, is also buried at Zuirin ; but I did not see his tomb, 
I have already mentioned the Chinaman’s sepulchre, which 
is pretty, but plainer than the others, and lacks the tortoise. 
Having made the rounds, just as you come out where you 
entered, you pass on your left the store-house which is said 
to contain many interesting and valuable relics. 


GENEALOGICAL TABLE. 


{ad.adopted}]. Ivzvasu. 
Nosvyosat Yorinosu Yorirusa 
(ad. by Takeda}. (Prince of (Ik6), b. 1603. 
i Kii), | 1661—1690 d. 1700. 
Yorisuice Mirsuxunt 
(Prince of Sanuki) (Gik6) b. 1628. 
b. 1656. 
TSUNAKATA YortIRt TSUNAYEDA YorItsune 
(ad. by Mitsu- (died young). (Shikkd) (Prince of 
kunt) (died (ad. by Mitsu- Sanuki).. 
young. kuni) 1690—1719. fads by oe 
shige). 


Yort1ovo 
(Prince of Sanuki) 
(ad. by Yoritsune}. 

UNETAKA 


(died young). 


(Prince of (Seik6), b. 170s. ad.. 
Sanuki). (by Tsunayoshi) 
1718—1740, 
M6xemoro 
(Rioko}, b. 1728. 
1730—1766. 
Haruyasu 
(Bunko, b. 1751. 
1766—1805. 
Harunort 
(Buko}, b. 1773. 
1805—1810. ‘i 
NARINAGA ARIARI 
(Aikd), b. 1997. eae oral 
— 189. 1829—184 
ae 1829 ae 
Yosniatsu KX g1K1-Ko ARITARE, 
Qunkd;, b. 1831, (the last b. 1853. 
1848 (?)—1868. Shogun). 1868— 
ATSUYOSHI 
(Minister to 
Italy). 


Norte B.—HISTORY oF THE KAIRAKU-YEN. 


Over the heaven there hang the sun by day and the 
moon by night. On the earth rivers flow and mountains 
lie. Here all things. vegetable and animal, grow, thrive, 
and propagate their species. This discharge of their func- 
tions is due to the positive and negative laws, which keep 
their own way, and to the cold and heat, which, coming 
alternately, never change their proper oder. To take 
a more common illustration, jif we wish to keep a bow 
in good condition, after we use it, we must take off the 
string. Likewise a strong blooded horse cannot gallop 
many miles without stopping: unless we give him proper 
rest, he will soon become fatigued, or perhaps die. 

Man is the most favoured being, and is the highest and 
noblest of all creatures. But some are as pure and incor- 
rupt as divinity; and some are as mean and ugly as beasts. 
Why such difference? Human natures are much alike; 
but habits are quite different. The influence of habit is so 
powerful as sometimes to destroy the true nature. If men 
are accustomed to good things, they will become gentle- 
men: but, on the other hand, if they are cradled in bad 
habits, they will certainly become ruffians. Then it is be- 
yond doubt that we should assiduously cultivate ‘‘ the four 
virtues” (shi-toku),? study “the six arts’? (roku-gei),® 
and occupy ourselves with our own business. 

Yet our bodies are under the control of natural laws, 
like other beings (things ?) ; and the strength and capacity 
of each person is quite different. Therefore, alternate 
strain and relaxation are very necessary for the perfect 
development of body and mind. By striving to keep our 
minds in purity, and by nursing our virtues in perfection, 
we should the more develop and broaden our character, 
which is quite different from that of other creatures. And, 
by promoting our health and by pleasing our hearts, we 
should lengthen ourlives, which are not different from those 
of others. Any person who keeps a good balance between 
these two ways can be called a ene trainer of his body. 
Ah ! then it was reasonable that Confucius agreed with the 
opinion* of Séten, one of his scholars, and that Menusci 
praised the proverh* of the Ka dynasty! 

What time, then, and what things are best for the latter 
method? The spring morning, when flowers are still 
sleeping in dew, and the autumn evening, when the moon 
has just uncovered her veil of cloud, are the best hours for 
the recreations of those who study. And hawking birds in 
the green summer fields, and chasing game in the bare 
winter woods, are the recreations best suited to those who 
cultivate military arts. 

I have gone around through almost all parts of my pro- 
vince. I have visited many mountains and various rivers. 
To the west of the castle ! have found an open spot, from 
which Mount Tsukuba is visible, and the quiet waters of 
Semba Dakel are seen from above. Yonder hills and 
Knolls, which are concealed by wiite streaks of mist ; and 
the neighbouring country, mantled by a sheet of vivid ver- 
dure embellished with mingled tints of forests, are laid out 
just in one picture. On the mountains there are growing 
vegetables and thriving animals; and in the water there 
are fishes and dragons (ryz, tatsu). Indeed, this is a 

lace which can give the utmost pleasure to both wise and 
ind persons.® It is, therefore, the place best suited to 
gratify our noblest pleasures. 


2 Benevolence, righteousness, politeness, wisdom (in-gi-rei- 
chi). . 

? Etiquette, music, archery, horsemanship, penmanship, ma- 
thematics (Rei-gaku-sha-gyo-sho-sit). 

* What opinion, and what proverb? - 

® There is evidently a reference here to the sayings [Chinese] 
that ‘kind men, like mountains, are never moved,’’ and “ wise 
men, like running water, never become stagnant.” : 

© Kairaku-yen is the equivalent of tamo ni asobu sono, which 
means “a garden for recreation together,” and may bé loosly 
translated ** social enjoyment park.” 


° 


Consequently, I planted several thousand -plum trees, 
built two pavilions, cleared away the bushes, and brought 
stones. I not only intend to make this the place for my 
retirement; but I also wish to have my people enjoy them- 
selves here, as I do. What a pleasant thing it would be, 
if they, following my principle, should not spend their time 
idly, but should cultivate their virtues, pay good attention 
to their occupations, and at their leisure bring their wives, 
children, and friends ; walk about the garden ; wiite poems, 
sing songs, and make music among the handsome flowers ; 
drink wine or steep tea in the bright moon-shine ; or fish in 
the lake! In short, they may enjoy themselves as much as 
they wish and take moderate relaxation. 1 am very glad, 
indeed, tu share their enjoyment; and, therefore to make 
my purpose known. I callthis garden the “‘ Kairaku-yen.?® 

Tempo, tenth year [1839], fifth month. All composed 
and written by Keizan [nom-de-plume of Rekké]. 

The CuarrMaw after expressing the thanks of 
the meeting to the author of the paper, said there 
were several points in the paper on which addi- 
tional information would be interesting. For 
instance, he noticed a statement in connection with 
the building of the tomb of one of the Mito Princes 
that the tomb of the latter’s wife had also been 
built, though she was not yet dead. Had Mr. 
Clement noticed any other instance of that, in 
Mito or elsewhere P 


Mr. CLreMentT said no, but he had been told 
that it was sometimes done in Japan. He did not 
know definitely abont it, however. He had often 
tried to find some explanation of it, but could get 
nothing satisfactory. 

The CHairMan said some members of the 
society had given attention to burials and burial 
ceremonies, and perhaps they could tell whether 
this was a custom or only an isolated instance. So 
far as he was concerned, he had not noticed it be- 
fore. Mr. Dixon had been giving some attention 
to the matter, perhaps he could give the meeting 
some information on the point. 

Professor Dixon said he had not been working 
at the subject lately, and could not give any in- 

ymation, but probably this case was like that of 

ve Vicar of Wakefield who hung something over 
the fireplace to remind his wife of her ultimate fate. 

Mr. Crement remarked that at the time of the 
death of the Prince the tomb of the wife was built. 
He knew that the burial customs of Mito were 
peculiar, for by an order of Rekko all funeral ser- 
vices were directed to take place in the night-time. 

Rev. Mr. WuHiTs said evidently that had been 
the custom pretty generally in Japan formerly, 
hence the presence of lanterns as a part of the 
paraphernalia of funerals. 

The CuHarrMan asked whether any one could 
give any information as to the custom in China. 

Dr. McCarree said he had known a number of 
cases in China; it was the custom for people of 
good means to have their post mortem arrange- 
ments made beforehand. 

Professor Dixon said he had known in Scotland 
of a tomb being built before the death of the per- 
son for whom it was intendéd, 

Professor ‘ison mentioned the case of a 
wealthy resident of St, Louis who had caused 
his mausoleum to be built in the public park 
of that city many years before his death, which had 
only taken place this year, 

Dr. McCarrsze said he knew that many people 
had put up their monuments in Greenwood years 
before they died. 

The Crarrman said it would be interesting to 
hear whether in the present case it was a custom 
peculiar to this nation or something due simply to 
the eccentricities of individuals. 

Professor Dixon said the town that Mr. Cle- 
ment had described was a very interesting one. 
The visitor was attracted at the outset by the air 
of old culture and beauty that it bore. The 
summer house of Rekko was beautifully situated 
on a perfectly flat plateau above the valley 
which became further on the lake (Semba) 
to which reference was made in the papes The 
castle was also charmingly situated, and there 
were the old school and the monuments, one 
under cover of pure marble, and another open 
to the weather. It would be interesting to visit 
the graveyard, 15 miles to the northward. He 
was only able to visit the places near at hand, but 
the whole district was well worth a visit, and he 
recommended those who wished to see old Japa- 
nese things to see it, especially since Mr. Clement 
had read to them a paper containing more particu- 
lars than had ever yet been furnished. Rekkoseem- 
ed to have been a wonderful man, andall in Tokyo 
knew thata visit tothe Kairakuen would be repaid. 
Mito was still finer, for it had been the home of 
those highly cultured men who had done so much 
for their people and had left their mark on the dis- 
trict.—(Applause.) 

The CHairMANn ventured to express the hope 
that at sometime not very far in the future Mr. 
Clement might be able to interest and instruct 
them as he had promised by another paper on the 
subject of Mito. He also expressed the gratifica- 
tion of the society at the presence of so many ladies 


on that occasion. This he said, was the first meeting 
of thesociety’s present year, and he hoped they would 
be able to offer such papers as would attract the 
ladies frequently in future to their meetings.— 
(Applause.) 

This was all the business and the meeting 
adjourned. 


BRITISH CONSULAR TRADE RE- 
PORT FOR HYOGO AND OSAKA 
FOR 1888. 
-_—————_oe—___—_ 

Mr. Fraser to the Marquis of SaLispury. 


Tokyo, June 2gth, 1889. 
My Lorp,—I have the honour to forward here- 
with to your Lordship the Annual Report on the 
Trade and Shipping of Hyogo for the year 1888, 
which has been drawn up by Mr. T. H. Longford, 
Her Majesty’s Acting Consul at that port. 
Ihave, &c., 


(Signed) HUGH FRASER. 


Foreicn Travg or HyoGo anp Osaka In 1888. 


The value of the foreign trade carried on at the 
ports of Hyogo and Osaka during the year 1888 


amounted to— 
& 


Imports ....... seeee 45433,444 
EXPOrts ...sccecssssseesceesseeeceses 2,803,804 


veeeeceerece 


Toll parciecwaeetiatersd 7,297,248 


The average annual value during the period of 
five years 1883 to 1887, inclusive, was— 


& 
Timports vccccccsscsecsscessceseeeeees 29117,483 
Exports ..... vee 1,568,547 


Total ....csscesesseeeeeees 3,086,030 


In the first year of the present decade it was in 
round numbers— 


P24 
seses 1,608,000 
995,000 


Imports ....ccceesceeeees 
Exports ...... 


emer cere etnerasecevenee 


Total .....scsesseseeeeesee 2603,000 


The total value of the foreign trade carried on 
at the two ports during the past year was, there- 
fore, almost double the average value of that 
during the previous five years, 1883 (o 1887, and 
nearly three times that during the year 1880, while 
it represented an increase, amounting to about 48 
per cent., on the value of the trade in the im- 
mediately preceding year. . Practically speaking, 
the whole of this trade takes place at Hyogo, the 
direct export trade of Osaka in 1888 having 
attained, in round numbers, a value of only about 
60,000/., and the import of about 270,000/.. The 
latter further consisted mainly of articles of Eastern 
production, such as drugs, sugar, and unginned 
cotton, the only item of any consequence in it of 
European production being arms and munitions 
of war of a value of 30,000/. ‘The remarks that are 
made subsequently in this report may, therefore, be 
considered to apply exclusively to Hyogo, though in 
the figures of its trade will be included those of 
that, such as it was, which took place directly with 
Osaka. . 

From the figures given above, it will be readily 
and correctly assumed that the foreign trade of 
1888 was the largest that has ever yet taken place 
in any one year at Hyogo. It is satisfactory to 
add that it appears to have also been a profitable 
one to merchants, both foreign and Japanese, as 
well as to Japanese producers ; that, as a result of 
it, the native population of the town of Hyogo 
considerably increased ; the value of real property, 
both in the town of Hyogo in general, and also 
within those portions of it to which foreigners are 
still restricted for purposes of trade and residence, 
has largely risen; and that very roseate views are 
taken by experienced foreign .residents as to the 
future of the port, in the confidence that the aggre- 
gute trade of 1888, large though it was, is but an 
earnest of a greater and more valuable one in 
years to come. 

IMPORTS. 

In the return of imports (Table I.), appended 
to this report, the usual classification of the various 
articles of the trade is followed, and it will be 
seen, on a comparison of the figures for 1888 and 
1887 respectively, that of the seven headings, under 
one or other of which all imports are included, a 
large increase has taken place in the total values 
of the articles included under six of the headings, 
while the only one which exhibits a decrease is 
that of sugar. 

Cotton manufactures are, with the exception of 
Bombay yarns, almost exclusively of British 
manufacture, and British trade is also largely 
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interested in woollen manufactures, metals, and 
articles of miscellaneous Western produce, in all 
of which cases, it will be seen by the return, there 
was a most marked increase in the value imported 
in 1888 over that of 1887. The import of kerosene 
oil was of little further importance to British trade 
than that seven British sailing vessels arrived 
during the year from Philadelphia fully freighted 
with it, and one steamer from Batoum with 27,000 
cases of it on board. Sugar is toa large extent 
the produce of refineries in Hongkong, while 
under the heading of ‘ Miscellaneous Eastern” 
the principal items are raw and unginned 
cotton, the import of both of which is rapidly 
growing, in order to supply the wants of 
the various spinning factories now at .work 
in this district; but apart from = the fact that, 
as sugar also does, its carriage affords some 
freight to British shipping, its import, which is 
entirely in the hands of natives or Chinese, is in 
no sense a source of profit to British trade. 


Corron Manuractures.—The whole increase 
in the value of the cotton staples imported dusting 
the year amounted to 380,0001., of which over 
310,000/. represented the increased value of the 
single item of yarns as compared with the value 
imported in 1887. Of the other items included 
under this heading, handkerchiefs, white shirtings, 
‘Turkey reds, and velvets showed a decrease in 
both value and quantity. The import of T-cloths 
may be said to have remained stationary, while 
that of satins, grey shirtings, and Victoria lawns 
largely exceeded the import in 1887 in both quan- 
tity and value; the increase in grey shirtings 
having been nearly 6,000,000 yards and 80,0001. 
respectively. ‘The customs returns of the import 
of grey shirtings for the past five years are :— 

Yards, Value. 
6,880,971 ..ssee0+ £65,000 
9,051,532 seesereee 791236 
7,156,878 .... 62,160 
» 13,497,068 115,121 
1B88....ec000008 19,393:221 vee we 193,011 
while, according to the statistics of the Local 
Chamber of Commerce, the actual sales by foreign 
to Japanese merchants during the same period 
were i 


Pieces, 
TBS4 vcsessccecsscccssetsevereesessesecs 150,105 
1885 c.sseseeeveee + 233,312 
1886 © 197,043 
1887 eulia: ae «+ 362,850 
1888: ccssiug evens cereus ereaes seseeeeeeees, 423,120 


‘The entire import in each year has been alto- 
gether of English goods. 

‘The increase in the impart of yarns amounted 
to over 13,000,000lbs. in weight as compared with 
1887, and to nearly 23,000,000lbs. as compared 
with the average quantity imported during the 
thice years 1884-1886. ‘The customs returns of 
local tvade, as distinguished from those of the 
aggregate foreign trade of the Empire do not give 
the places of origin of the various articles imported, 
aud they afford, therefore, no guide as to the com- 
parative quantities of yarns of Lancashire and 
Bombay spinnings that made up the total import, 
either in 1888 or previous years. A comparison, 
however, can be drawn from the Chamber of Com- 
merce statistics of sales duting the past five years, 
which are as follows :— 


English. Bombay. 
1884.....000806+541198,300 ...... 66,792,400 
1885... .. 2,338,800 ...... 8,557,200 
1886... 35244,400 ...... 9,314,400 
1887... 5,950,400 ....., 16,058,000 
1888..., 8,898,000 ...... 24,606,400 


These figures account for nearly the whole 
quantity imported in each year, and it may be 
assumed from them that, while the English import 
has during the period rather more than doubled, 
that from Bombay has grown to more than three 
und a-half times its previous extent. 

‘To the picture drawn by the above figures there 
is, however, another side, and no reasonable hope 
can be entertained that the import of either grey 
shiitings or Bombay yarn will continue to the 
same high extent as in the year that has jest 
passed. The output af the native spinning mills 
is now steadily increasing, and it is with Bombay 
yarns that this product principally competes. A 
sensible decline amounting to fully one-third of 
the whole quantity, has taken place in the sales to 
Japanese during the first five months of the current 
year, as compared with the same period last year, 
and one of the reasons of this decline is no doubt 
the active competition of the native product. No 
serious diminution has at the same time taken 
place in the total import during these five months, 
and even the amount of the sales still shows a con- 
siderable advance on that of 1887. But the market 
is at present completely overstocked, the unsold 
quantity in hand being very large, and buyers 
practically non-existent, (hough current quotations 


show a considerable loss to importers. 
therefore, from the experience of these five months 
there will be a very sensible falling-off in the im- 
port of Bombay yarn in 1889, as compared with 
1888, even to an extent which will cause the fipures 
of 1889 to approach those of 1887, unless, of which 
there is at present no indication whatsoever, some 
extraordinary impetus may be given to the con- 
sumption, 


year is almost the same, and so far the import of 
1889 threatens to fall short not only of that of 
1888, but even of 1887. The high figures of the 
sales during 1888 were caused by large fo.ward 
purchases being made by the native dealers, and 
they, with heavy stocks on their hands, have been 
able to refiain from purchases from foreign im- 
porters with the result that grey shirtings were 
almost unsaleable by the latter during the current 
year until within the last month, 


Judging, 


‘The story as to grey shictings during the current 


WOOLLEN AND M1xeD WOOLLEN AND COTTON 
Manuractures.—The values of the import of 


woollen and mixed cotton and woollen manufac- 


tures during the past five years were as follows :— 


1884 .... cassette -£278,885 
1885 .. 165,191 
1886 .. 208,057 
1887 ....cceeeee 276,707 
1888 ...... 462,323 


The import in 1888 shows, therefore, a very 
marked advance, and on this a still further im- 
provement may be expected during the current 
year. ‘The share which British productions have 
probably had in the increase in this Wade is even 
greater than might be assumed from the above 
figures. 

The most important woollen manufactures that 
appear in the Japanese list of imports are blankets, 
cloth, Italian cloth, and mousseline de laine, the 
last mentioned being, with the exception of a very 
small quantity from Bradford, entirely of cwn- 
tinental, while the three first are principally of 
British, production. In 1884, of the total value of 
the import, that of mousselines alone reached 
200,0001., leaving but 78,o00/. as the value of all 
other woollen goods. In 1888, mousselines, though 
showing a large increase on the import of 1887, 
represented less than half of the whole woollen im- 
port, while the value of the others amounted to 
238,209/., more than treble the value of the import 
in 1884, and an increase of over 60,0v0l. on the 
value of the import in 1887. 

Meracs.—The import during 1888 exceeded in 
value that of 1887 by over 190,000/., and that of 
1886 by over 247,000/. ‘The aggregate increase is 
divided among all the principal staples enumerated 
under this heading, and is especially noticeable in 
those which are mainly of British production, such 
as bar and pig iron and rails. ‘The Chamber of 
Commerce statistics show an increase in the de- 
liveries commensurate with the increased import 
according to the customs returns, and the future 
metal trade of “the port continues to be full of 
promise, so much so, that it may within very few 
years assume the commanding position now and 
heretofore held by cotton manufactures among 
Japanese impotts. 

Miscettangous Western PRopDuCTIONS.—A 
large increase, amounting lo over 317,000/, in value, 
has taken place in the import of the articles com- 
prised under this heading notwithstanding the fact 
that several of them have to contend with an increa- 
sing production of imitations or counterparts in Ja- 
pan, while others that were formerly imported to a 
considerable value have altogether ceased to apper 
in the list of imports, though their use has, at the 
same time, grown among the Japanese. Nearly 
50 factories are now in operation in Osaka alone, 
nearly all producing goods which are, or were in 
previgus years, articles of import. Among these 
there are seven cotton-spinning factories, one 
weaving ; one ginning, four in which foreign paper 
or stationery are made, besides others in which 
the glass, drugs, tope-making, cement, tanning, 
brewing, and ship-building industries are busi- 
ly carried on, ‘The existence and continuous 
growth of these and similar factories mtight be 
considered to exercise a detrimental effect on 
foreign trade; but, taking the latter in its aggre- 
gale, it is rather the reverse that is the case, as it 
is to their establishment that the increased imports 
of metals and machinery, among other things, is 
to a large extent attributable. Experience has 
hitherto shown that wherever there has been a 
falling-off in one branch of the import trade it has 
been fully met by a more than corresponding in- 
crease in some other; and though many articles 
that are now looked upon as staple imports may, 
in the course of a very few years, be crushed 
out by native-made imitations, other new require- 
ments will still have to be supplied from abroad, 
and the aggregate value of the import trade con- 
tinue to grow as it has done hitherto. 


RXPORTS. 

The increase in the trade of the ports is not so 
marked in exports as in imports, but the aggregate 
value of the former has, at the same time, grown 
from 2,000,000/, to 2,800,000/. sterling; a much 
larger increase than has ever taken place before 
in the course of one year. In 1880 the whole value 
of the exports was less than 1,000,000/. sterling. 
The values during the five years preceding that 
now under review, were :— 


1883 cecssesssceeceeveseneseecessessee Hy 15186,855 
1884 .. teas . 1,346,196 
1885 .. 1,412,372 
1886 seVicebeedeauens 1,827,086 
1887 ...... sessceescsceseceesacseseeee 2,070,225 


or an average value for the five years of 1,568,546/. 
The exparts of 1888 were, therefore, nearly three 
times the value of those in the first year of the 
decade; they exceeded by 1,300,cG00l. the average 
value of those during the preceding five years, 
while the increase alone in the value in 1888, as 
compared with 1887, fell not very far short of the 
whole value of that in the year 1880. 

The return (Table II.) which is appended, 
shows that the increase, as compared with 1887, 
was mainly owing to an extended export of the 
three staples, rice, copper, and coal. ‘Tea was ex- 
ported to abont the same extent in quantity, but 
to a considerably less one in value, while the figures 
relating to the various other articles that are com- 
prised among the staple exports of Hiogo show no 
very marked vatiation on those of the year 1887. 

Rice.—Rice is pre-emineutly the national pro- 
dict of Japan, but it is, I believe, for the first Lime 
in the history of the export trade of any of the 
open ports, that it holds, as it did at Hiogo during 
the year 1888, the first place among the list of ex- 
ports; the quantity exported having been 155,000 
tons, and the value 926,o00/. The bulk ot this 
quantity was of brown or uncleaned grain, but 
there was also a fair proportion of mill-polished 
rice, the rice cleaning industry having been larye- 
ly developed in this district during recent years. 

It is to this export that the general pros- 
perity of the port during the past year has been 
largely owing, and it is from its continuing growth 
that the further development of the port must 
in some degree be hoped for. The experience 
of the current year has already shown a large 
increase in the export over that of 1888, and 
that its growth will continue there can be hardly 
any doubt, unless exceptionally bad harvests 
should produce no more than is requisite for 
the supply of Japan’s own wants. Hyogo, from 
its situation nearer to the great rice-producing dis- 
tricts than any of the other open ports, is the 
natural seat of the foreign trade in this staple, so 
long at least as foreign trade continues to be con- 
ducted under its present circumstances, and even 
should those circumstances be changed, a large 
part of the whole export must still take place from 
it. 

‘The great proportion of fatty matter that che- 
mical analyses have shown to be contained in the 
better quality of Japanese rice, renders it one 
of the most nutritious as it is one of the most 
palatable grains in the wold, and as both these 
characteristics of it are gaining more and more 
recognition in the principal European centres of 
consumption, which is testified by the fact that it 
now commands a better price in the home markets 
than most other descriptions, the demand for it in 
those markets may fairly be hoped to show a steady 
if not the same striking progression that it has 
done in the past year. The advance that took 
place in the foreign shipping at Hyogo, during 
1888, will be referred to later on. It is to the ex- 
port of rice that this advance is largely owing, and 
in it British ships have been peculiarly favoured, 
while in the trade a large amount of British capital 
has also found profitable investment. A few years 
ago Australia was the only foreign market for 
Japanese rice, it having, though in most of the 
colonies its import was laden with heavy duties, 
there early gained the recognition it deserved ; but 
in the export during 1888 there were included :—- 
111,108 tons, shipped to Europe, principally to 
Mediterranean ports for transit to Southern Europe 
and Germany; 2,651 tons to the United States 
and Canada ; besides 26,123 tons to Australia. 

Tea.—This staple has hitherto always occupied 
the first place in value among the list of exports 
from Hyogo, but in 1888 it not only came a long 
way behind rice, but showed a considerable falling 
off from the value of its export in 1887 and pre- 
vious years. ‘The quantity exported remained, as 
has been already stated, much the same as in 
1887; but a full crop, accompanied with fairly 
good quality in 1888, caused teas to be placed on 
the market here at prices averaging fully 2 dol. 
(6s.) per picul (133 Ibs.) less than those which pre- 
vailed in the previous year, while the tendency of 
buyers for the United States and Canadian mar- 
kets is also towards cheaper prices and lower grade 
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teas than those formerly in favour with them. 
Nearly 7,000,000 Ibs. were bought duting the year 
at prices varying from to dol. to 15 dol. per picul, 
over 5,500,000 lbs. at from 16 dol. to 20 dol., about 
1,000,000 Ibs. at less than 10 dol., and the balance 
of ovef 4,000,000 at prices exceeding 20 dol., those 
of only a little over 300,000 Ibs., however, exceeding 
31 dol. ‘The total quantity exported, according to 
the customs returns, was a little over 18,000,000 Ibs. 
—and according to the local Chamber of Com- 
merce statistics, 17,649,182 Ibs.—of which 4,257;511 
Ibs. were shipped for Canada, the balance having 
been principally for New York (7,036,807 lIbs.), 
and Chicago (5,471,664 Ibs.). The steamers of 
the Canadian Pacific Line to Vancouver carried 
4,672,393 Ibs., and 4,312,443 Ibs. were shipped 
by British steamers vid the Suez Canal. 

The remaining exports enumerated in the re- 
turn call for little comment. Copper shows a large 
increase in both quantity aud valué; and the ex- 
port of coal from the port has more than doubled, 
notwithstanding the increased local demand owing 
to the requirements of the various factories 
established in Osaka. An interesting feature in 
this staple was the commencement of its export to 
the United States, six sailing vessels (three British 
and three American) with cargoes of coal amounting 
to 11,800 tons having sailed during the year direct 
for San Francisco. ‘The export of dried fish shows 
asmall advance, but itis of no interest to Euro- 
peans, the trade being entirely in the hands of 
Chinese, and the export taking place principally 
in Japanese owned vessels, The aggregate value 
of the articles comprised under the heading ‘* Mis- 
cellaneous’’ shows some slight advance, but two of 
the principal items, namely, camphor and matches, 
have fallen in value. ‘The quantity of matches, 
however, has increased, and it appears, there- 
fore that even the low prices previously rul- 
ing have been further reduced, a result that 
has been probably attained by a still further 
sacvifice of quality. Bamboo, bronze, porcelain, 
and lacquer ware, the contributions ot this port 
to the curio trade, remain ahout the same as in 
1887. No quantities can be stated for these ex- 
ports, but the prices at which they are exported 
are marvellously low, when consideration is given 
to the delicate handwork required by many of 
them. It is a curious fact, to which I can bear 
witness from my personal knowledge, that most of 
these articles—all, at least, that are of modern pro- 
duction, and they form more than nine-tenths of 
the whole—can be purchased singly, more cheaply 
from the principal retailers in London, than they 
can by foreign residents in Japan itself from native 
dealers, not because the latter charge higher pro- 
fits than their English confréres, but from their 
inability to purchase to the same extent at one 
time, and, consequently, at the same low rates. 
Floor matting, which is sold in London as Chinese 
matting, obtains for the first time special mention 
in the return, and it is possible that its export may 
grow to fair dimensions. 


SHIPPING. 

The usual return of the shipping at the port 
during 1888 is appended (Table III.), but in order 
to afford an immediate comparison with that of 
previous years, the numbers and tonnage of the 
ships belonging to the four western countries prin- 
cipally interested in Japanese trade which entered 
the port of Hyogo during the year 1880, and also 
the five years 1884 to 1888, are here given in 
tabular form :— 


tons; against 4,800 vessels, of 1,045,000 tons, in 
1887. Most of these steamers were, of course, 
small vessels engaged in the Inland Sea traffic, but 
they also include many of the highest class in 
every respect, which ply regularly, to the other 
open ports in Japan, 

British shipping at the port of Hiogo is now re- 
presented by all the greatest lines of steamers 
which regularly run to the East. Of the total 
number enierea. during the year 1888, there were 
57 steamers, of a tonnage of 97,492 tons, belonging 
to the Peninsular and Oriental Steamship Com- 
pany, which maintain a bi-monthly passenger and 
cargo service to Hongkong, and also, in addition, 
a regular cargo service to Bombay. Sixteen stea- 
mers of the Canadian Pacific Line, of a tonnage of 
32,189 tons, entered; and the remaining 248 stea- 
mers, aggregating in tonnage 371,545 tons, included 
steamers of the well-known Glen, Shire, Holt’s, 
and Ben Lines, all of which now regularly trade 
here, most of them carrying both passengers and 
cargo, though principally the latter. ‘There are 
also two lines of well-equipped steamers, the 
“China Navigation Company, Limited,” and 
the GibB J.ine of Australian Steamers,” tow 
running between Hiogo and the Australian colo- 
nies, vid Hongkong, both of which commenced a 
regular service towards the end of 1887. Of the 
first-mentioned line, 11 steamers, of a tonnage of 
13,214 tons, entered in 1888, and of the second, 
seven steamers, of 11,369 tons. Both carry a fair 
number of passengers, while their freight consists 
principally of coal from Australia to Hongkong, 
thence sugar and the other staples of the Chinese 
import trade to Japan, and then of rice and curios 
from Japan for Australia. 

Fifteen British sailing ships, of 18,598 tons, en- 
tered during 1888, of which seven came direct from 
Philadelphia with kerosene oil, five others having 
touched in the first instance at Yokohama. Seven 
of these also found return freight direct to United 
States’ ports, five others having cleared for the 
Philippines with coal. - 

French shipping consisted entirely of the main 
line’ steamers of the Messagéries Maritime 
Company, while, in the German, were included 
steamers of the King-sin line, and also the mail 
steamers of the branch line, connecting at Hong- 
kong with the main line of the Norddeutscher 
Lloyd Company, running monthly from Shanghai 
to Southampton and Bremen. 

United States’ shipping during the year con- 
sisted, with an insignificant exception, entirely of 
large sailing vessels with cargoes of kerosene 
oil from Philadelphia or New York. The large 
mail steamers of the Pacific Mail Steamship 
Company, and of the Occidental and Oriental 
Steamship Company, running between Hong- 
kong and San Franciscomthe former United 
States’ ships, and the latter principally chartered 
British ships—have, during the current year, 
commenced to call at this port, so that American 
tonnage will this year show a large advance. 

It may not be out of place to mention here, as a 
significant mark of the advance which the port has 
made, that 10 years ago, not a single foreign mail 
steamship of any flag or line ever called here, and 
that passengers, or cargo sufficiently valuable to 
render its dispatch by mail steamships advisable, 
had therefore to be shipped in the first instance by 
the local Japanese lines to Yokohama, Hongkong, 
ov Shanghai, and there trans-shipped. Now there 
are six lines of mail steamers running regularly to 
the East, the fortnightly Peninsular and Oriental 
service, the Messageries Maritimes service, also a 
a fortnightly service, and the German monthly 
service, all from Europe; and, from America, two 
lines from San Francisco and one from Canada. 
Steamers of every one of these lines now call here, 
the three American and the French steamers being 
those of the main line, the German a branch line, 
and the Peninsular and,Oriental also a branch line, 
which, though entirely unsubsidised, and there- 
fore not bound by any contract, is maintained 
with a regularity and punctuality that falls little, 
if at all, short of those which characterize the con- 


tons, while the gross receipts from all sources ex- 
ceeded those of 1887 by 12,1301. 


RAILWAY CONSTRUCTION. 


The most important event connected with the 
development of railways in Japan in. this district 
during the year 1888 was the opening of the first 
section from Hiogo to Himeji of the projected 
Sanyo Railway. The charter for the construction 
of this ‘railway was granted by the Government in 
January of last year to a company consisting of 
1,300 shareholders from all parts of Japan, with a 
capital of 13,000,000 yen in 130,000 shares of 100 
yen each, who undertook to construct within nine 
years a railway 302 miles in length from Hiogo to 
Shimonoseki. When completed this railway will 
form one important fink of a Grand Trunk Line 
extending from Awomori, in the extreme north 
of the Main Island of Japan to Kumamoto or 
Kagoshima in the south of the Southern Island of 
Kiushiu, the other links being— 

1. The Nippon Railway, from Awomori to 
Tokio, a total length of 529 miles, to be completed 
before the end of 1890, of which 225 miles from 
Sendai to Tokio are already completed and open 
for traffic, 

2. The Tokaido Railway,: from Tokio to Hiogo, 
to which reference is made hereafter. 

3. The Sanyo Railway, from Hiogo to Shimo- 
noseki. 

4. The Kiushiu Railway, from Moji on the 
southern shore of the Straits of Shimonoseki to 
Yashira and Kumamoto, a total length of 271 
miles, now in course of construction and to be 
completed by the year 1889. 

‘The Nippon and Tokaido Railways are already 
connected by a line skirting the suburbs of Tokio, 
but it is now further proposed to connect them by 
a direct elevated line through the centre of the 
city. When all the above lines are completed, the 
total length of the Grand Trunk Line will be about 
1,426 miles, of which 632 mites are now actually 
open for traffic, in the whole of which the only 
break will be that of the crossing by ferry of the 
Straits of Shimonoseki. 

The construction of the Hiogo-Himeji section, a 
length of 34 miles, was commenced on Tage 1, and 
the section opened for public traffic on December 
23, 1888. Tlie line is a single one of the, in Japan, 
usual gauge of 3 feet 6 inches, and the total 
cost of its construction was 1,400,000 yen, about 
230,000/, ‘The rolling stock at present working 
on the line consists of six tank engines, each 
of 32 tons weight, and 3 smaller engines; 5 
first, 10 second, and 35 third class carriages, and 
10 brake waggons ; 100 goods waggons have been 
ordered, some of which have already arrived, but 
ballast waggons have as yet been principally used 
for the freight traffic. All the material used in 
the construction of the railway and machinery for 
machine shops that are now being erected, were 
obtained from England, and further orders have 
been sent to British makers for iron and steel’ 
girders for bridges, 84 span girders of from 20 feet 
to 70 feet spau, 120 miles of steel rails, iron, tools, 
Portland cement, etc., to be used in the next sec- 
tion of the line, the construction of which is already 
commenced, as well as for 10 more locomotives 
and 100 passenger carriages and brake vans. 


No engineering difficulties were experienced in 
the construction of the Hiogo-Himeji section ex- 
cept in the crossing of two rivers, each about a 
quarter of a mile in breadth, which afford, as is the 
usual case with Japanese rivers, very bad founda- 
tions, and necessitated, therefore, the sinking of 
wells for the permanent bridges, but on the new 
section already referred to, much heavier work 
will be necessary, there being one tunnel, 54 
chains in length, several deep cuttings and large 
rivers to be crossed. ‘The new section will extend 
from Himeji to Onomichi, a town in the province 
of Bingo, not far from the latge city of Hiroshima, 
and will, on its way, pass through the towns of 
Okayama and Fukuyama, the total length being 
about 100 miles. It is not expected, however, that 


1880. 1884. 1885. 

Nationality. No. Tons, No. ons. No. Tons. 

British ........... 88 86,875 139 200,529 151 224,069 

# — 4 3,805 19 21,256 

10 1293. 25 21,974 = 3233534! 

17 20608 ma 16,118 8 10,084 
1886. 1884. 1888. 

Nationality. No. Tons. No. Tons. No. Tons. 

British ............ 178 264,701 24t 363,671 336 519,824 

French.... « 55 65,096 52 80,209 57 139,677 

German .......... 49 52,02) 59 61,158 55 72,202 

United States... 17 26,530 10 15,882 13 26,520 


The total foreign shipping at the port during the 
same years was :— 


Year, Number, Z it will be open to public traffic before the close of 

1880 ...ces00 . 2h. tract mail lines of other companies. ee, iad aoa preety the section cay 
one <i sae completed is large and steadily growing, while the 

ie vee ; Ru ee ete é freight traffic, which consists chiefly of Fibs, wheat, 
1886... rato Serre The returns of traffic in 1888 on the local lines | fish, cattle, cotton, and salt will receive a large im- 
1887 voecececesesserese GO7 sssesereeers 524,054 between Hiogo and Otsu, vid Osaka and Kioto, petus on the opening of the second section. The 
T1883 veccseccseeeeeeses ATL secssseeseee 762,758 are as follows :— latter will, it may be added, place within easy 


Number of passengers carried ...... 2,749,311 
Receipts from passengers ............ £90,199 
Passengers’ luggage carried, tons... 787 
Receipts from passengers’ luggage £3,468 
Merchandise carried, tons ............ 251,909 
Receipts from merchandise ......... fikse 
Gross receipts .....ccscssesessseees £118,839 
All these items, with the exception of those re- 
lating to passengers’ luggage, show a marked in- 
grown, the entries from other ports in Japan hav- | increase on the corresponding ones for 1887. The 
ing numbered over 6,500 steamers and sailing|increase in the number of passengers carried 
ships of foreign construction, of over 1,200,000 amounted to 677,915, and in merchandise to 25,500 


teach of the rapidly increasing army of tourists 
that now annually visit Japan, the finest and most 
interesting scenery in the Inland Sea, which as yet 
is, save for passing and uncertain glimpses from 
the deck of a steamer, as a closed book, except to 
the few who are prepared to undergo a consider- 
able amount of physical fatigue. 

The Tokaido Railway, already mentioned, has 
been completed during the current year with the 
exception of the short section along the shores of 
Lake Biwa from Nagahama to Otsu. The latter 
will, however, it is expected, be open for traffic 


These figures speak for themselves. They show 
that in nine years the total foreign tonnage of the 

ort has grown nearly seven-fold ; thatin one year 
it has increased by nearly 240,000 tons, and that 
the British share of it has grown in an almost 
similar ratio. As regards Japanese tonnage, the 
return only includes the mail steamers from Shang- 
hai and other foreign ports. ‘The Japanese local 
traffic has, however, in the same period, largely 
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he laments bitterly that his guardians had not 
taken pains to teach him the responsibility of his 
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future. He given his position then in the following 
words :— 

“In round figures I had a quarter of a million 
at my disposal, not all in ready money but all 
in negotiable securities. There was about £5,000 
lying loose, and one of my guardians drew 
a cheque for that. Then I went off straight 
to Coutls’s, where the securities were lying, and 
with these as a security borrowed £50,000 from 
them. Of that sum IT paid £33,000 to Mr. ——, 
for money obtained for me before I came of 
age. IT have no desire to complain of the treat- 
ment [received from the lender; upon the contrary, 
T think he used me exceedingly weil, and always 
has been a great fiiendtome. Then I paid a lot 
to » (the jeweller from whom I bought the case 
of scarf pins), and £1,400 to , thehosiers. Be- 
sides that there was some other borrowed money 
to be paid off—— £1200 to Mr. , and I re- 
ceived about £500 for the £1,200 I repaid to ——. 
Then there were those enormous Australian liabi- 
lities to be paid off. Naturally enough the solici- 
tors employed took good care of me in settling up. 
Some fellows who made an absurd claim of 
£30,000 against me took £500 cheerfully, and so 
that was all right. Again the man named . 
who held £10,000 of the paper for which I had 
had £1,500, received £5,000, and then thought 
himself badly treated. When this matter came to 
be settled I was accompanied in my rooms by my 
friends Lord - and Mr. ——, two of the best, 
who were exceedingly angry at my paying 
so much, as they thouyht I should not have paid 
more than £2,000. Had it not been for the fact 
that it was costing a large sum of money, [should 
have been most intensely amused at the manner 
in which the Australian creditors flocked round 
me. Every steamer contributvibuted its quota, 
and at one time Iam sure that one-half the Mel- 
bourne money-lenders and bookmakers were in 
London, all intent on their pound of flesh, but 
Mr. managed so well that in most cases they 
got buta few ounces. One of the first indulgences 
T allowed myself when I became my own master 
was a team, for I was passionately fond of driving. I 
paid £900 for five toans to , and Lalso bought 
six carriages from , about whose treatment of 
me in later and less fortunate days the less said 
the better.” 

Duwing his minority he had connected himself 
with the turf, but on attaining his majority he in- 
dulged this inclination to the fullest extent. At 
the Epson Spring Meeting he lost £6,000 upon 
Charlton, and at the Isle of Wight Steeplechases 
£2,500, but, he says, ‘TI really had a good time of 
itand enjoyed myself vastly, for money was not 
of much consideration lo me in’ those halcyon 
days. * * * T bonght four horses in the Isle of 
Wight—Lucre, Philomia, Deviiry, and Eve were 
their names,—and I should have won a good stake 
over Eve in the big race at the meeting if the fellow 
who was riding had not fallen off at the last jump. 
As it was I dropped about £3,000 at the meeting, 
though I backed Eve for the raceshe won, * * * 
Just at this time I had a good win, for Enterprise 
won me £1,500 when he won the Two Thousand 
Guineas. The Isle of Wight trip cost me about 
£3,000, as far as betting went, for though IT won a 
race on the last day, I couldn’t half back my 
horse. T paid £150 for Devilry, but he did me 
no good at all.” 


At the Hamilton Hunt Meeting he won £10,000. 
He then gaton the Jubilee Stakes at Kempton 
where he says:—T backed Bendigo to win me 
£16,000, and people were very angry with me for 
the high way in which I was betting. It was 
here I was first called the Jubilee Plunger—a name 
T hate, although now Iam accustomed to it. In 
fact I got into trouble with owners all round for 
interfering with their market, but I soon got 
taught better than that. However, Bendigo won, 
and [had another good week, and consequently 
arrived al the conclusion that racing was the best 
game in the world. It was at this meeting that I 
first made the acquaintance of Sir Geo. Chetwynd, 
who has certainly been all through the greatest 
friend to me that I ever had. If I had always 
listened to him I should have had the greater part 
of the £250,000 now instead of being without it. 
I went to see Sir George in Curzon Street on the 
night of the Jubilee Stakes, and he arranged with 
me that I should come to the stable. After he 
had won a selling race I bought Binfield, but he 
did not run in my colours untill Windsor, when I 
won about £5,000 on him. As he had been tried 
very well, I again ran him ina selling tace, and 
bet on him “ until the cows came home,” and won 
another £5,000 on him. He fetched £700 at auc- 
tion, and I was advised to let him go, greatly 
against my wish, but fortunately as it turned out, 
for he never won a race afterwards. After this I 
went to Goudwood, where I experienced a most 
awful time, nearly everything I backed going 


down. As a matter of fact I lost £20,000 on the 
week, and £30,000 on the fortnight.” 

Now and again he was fortunate, but for the 
most part he was a serious loser. On the first day 
of Ascot he lost £3,000 on Bendigo for the Jubilee 
Cup, £2,000 on Anarch, £2,000 on Reve d’Or; 
$1,000 on Exmoor, and £1,000 on Carasco, but 
at Stockbridge he won zrooee on Exmoor, at 
Windsor £5,000 on Binfield, and at Liverpoul 
£10,000 on Castor. He had now exhausted all 
his securities at Coutts, and the “ring ” had taken 
offence ata certain transaction, and were shy of 
betting with him, Thad had a fearful week be- 
fore at Windsor, and had borrowed £5,000 from 
Mr, »a man in the ring who lent ne the 
money upon my giving hima written promise that 
[ would sell my horses for his benefit if I could 
not repay him the amount and £2,000 interest 
within three months. He sealed the written pro- 
mise T gave him up in an envelope with my own 
seal, and promised to return it to me when [ paid 
him. Tmust say he behaved in a straight and 
honourable manner, and I should not have men- 
tioned hiny by name had it not come out in a 
recent ttial. Well, somehow the ring got to know 
about it, and they would not bet with me the way 
they used to, If they would have done so I might 
have been able to have laid £4,500 to £2,000 on 
Fair Marion when she won. 
should have won nothing on her race had it not 
been for the kindness of Sir Geo, Chetwynd, who 
allowed me to stand in with him. Natucally [ was 
all wrong about borrowing this £5,000, for J] had 
exhausted all the securities at Coutts’s, and if 
I had consulted with my friends I have no 
doubt, I could have got the money far cheaper. 
Just at this time I lost a lot of money upon 
Gamecock in the Grand Sefton Steeplechase, won 
by Savoyard, which made it very awkward, and 
after the steeplechase IT had another fearful day, 
and financially I was in a most awful position, 
being driven to most terrible straits when raising 
money. Every security I possessed had gone 
by this time. I had even to take the old family 
plate to—the jewellers, who gave me £2,500. Even 
this was of little assistance, for I lost nearly all 
that amount on the occasion of a most fearful day 
at Alexandra Park, which turned out to be one of 
the most disastrous I had experienced.” 

The end was at hand, as the following extract 
shows :—"t Alter 1887 I did nothing, that is of any 
extent, for to speak truthfully I was beginning to 
be a good deal bothered for money’ after the 
disasters of the preceding year. My losses at 
racing had not only been large, but card-playing 
for extremely high stakes had contributed to swell 
the amount [ had lost. However, the worry of 
money was not the most unpleasant thing that I 
had to encounter. Many nen who only a few 
weeks before had ostensibly been my warmest 
friends—who, if professions are to be taken as being 
worth anything at all, were always prepared to do 
anything for me—began to drop away frome me, 
and it was®indeed painful in the extreme to go 
into the various racing enclosines and see men, 
who within a short space of time had been my 
guests, and who had expressed the most cordial 
feelings of admiration for me, turn their backs on 
me, and to all intents and purposes cut me. My 
credit, too, was entirely exhausted, and had it not 
been for the noble generosity of some real friends 
T could scarcely have got along atall. Sometimes 
the loans I had from these gentlemen were turned 
to great advantage at race meetings, but upon 
other occasions I was most unlucky, and this is a 
fair illustration of how I got along from month 
to month.” 

Card-playing was an aid to Mr. Benzon's ruin. 
Thn “ Jubilee Plunger” seems to regret having 
given way lo this vice more than he does his reckless 
betting on horse races. This is the result of his 
experience :— 

“| may say card-playing is, bar none, the worst 
game that was ever invented, and if I had any 
money again I should never touch another card. 
For various reasons it is a bad game. Cards is a 
game that one can never stop at. If one has had 
a bad night one goes on more and more ‘to get 


-home.’ Racing is quite different; there are only 


about seven races a day, and you may try to get 
a splash on the last race ‘to get home,’ but still 
you cannot lose any more. But at cards you po 
on at eleven o'clock at night, and very often go on 
until eleven o'clock the next morning. Not only 
is it bad for the pocket, but it is most injurious to 
one’s health. One goes to bed after having a bad 
night; but cant sleep; can’t do any thing, trying 
to think how one is to get the money in the 
moming to settle. At least this has happened 
to me many and many a time. ie first’ big 
deal [T bad in this direction in) England, and 
after Icame of age, was at the Field Club. We 
had lots of flutters at the Field Club, and, of 
course there is no good denying it, we used to play 


As things were I 


very high indeed. I have won and lost about 
£16,000 or £17,060 a night.” 

At York one night Mr, Benzon lost £10,000 in 
a few minutes at * Chimen de Fer.” “On ano- 
ther occasion I had a great gamble in my rooms, 
and lost £27,000 to a fellow who behaved very 
kindly to me for not only did he let me get out of 
the money, but I actually got up the winner of 
£1,000 from him. At that time I had plenty of 
money, and could have paid him the £27,000 
easily, but he did not care to benefit by my inex- 
perience—dear old Johnny!” On the evening of 
a day when he had lost £15,000 at Sandown 
Patk, Benzon dropped £10,000 at cards in Park 
Place. At Monte Carlo the tables and pigeon 
shooting served to relieve him of more spare cash, 
Of this latter sport he says :—The direst reverse 
Lever experienced in connection with pigeon shoot- 
ing was at Brighton in 1887, the week after the—to 
me—very disastrous Goodwood Meeting. I lost 
quite £8,000 one afternoon, After the shooting was 
very nearly over for the day, Ilaid £2,000to £1,000 
on my friend “Pooh Bah,” who to my indescribable 
horror omitted to cock his gun when he went up to 
shoot. Just imagine my feelings with 2 to rin 
thousands on hint and at the end of a bad after- 
noon! A real owl came out of the trap and I 
thought it was good when I saw the bird, and 
could not for the life of me think why it was he 
did not fire. ‘Phen I saw what was the matter, 
and the pigeon got away amidst the jeers of those 
present.” 

Finally here is the philosophy of life which Mr. 
Benzon has acquired at the cost of £250,000. 

‘With regard to the advice [should give to 
youngsters with means who are commencing a 
London life. The first suggestion I should make 
is to be sure to do your level best to discriminate 
between acquaintances and friends. When I had 
my quarter of a million I had heaps of people 
about me, whom, in my inexperience of the world, 
I took to be my friends. ‘They ate of my bread 
and drank of my cup, they rode my horses and 
drove in my traps, and actually testified to the 
terms of intimacy that existed between us by 
borrowing money, and forgetting to repay it, 
When things commenced to go alittle wrong these 
individuals emulated the example of that noble 
beast the rat, and forsook the sinking ship. 
Then the friends came in—men whom I had done 
very little for, or perhaps scarcely knew, turned up 
and did their best to help me, and thanks to 
their kindness, I have pulled through and jogged 
along up tonow. Therefore, I repeat, and with 
emphasis, although I doti’t for one moment ex- 
pect that the advice will be laid to heart by any 
one—advice never is until it’s too late—be careful 
in promoting acquaintances to the rank of friends.” 


LETTER FROM SAN FRANCISCO. 
———_o—__—_ 
(FRom ouR SPECIAL CoRRESPONDENT.) 


a San Francisco, September 21st. 

Exit Corporal Tanner, to slow music. Cor- 
poral Tanner was Commissioner of Pensions. He 
was the darting of the G.A.R. He was a veteran 
of the war, in which he had lost a leg or 
two; and as often happens, the vigour of the lost 
members had been transferred to other organs. 
In Tanner’s case, the vitality of his late legs had 
passed into his tongue. e possessed a mighty 
gift of speech, and he used it to show that as all 
that was worth saving in this country had been 
saved by the valour of the Union army, they were 
entitled to claim salvage thereon. ‘Thus though 
the sum of money annually paid away for pen- 
sions in this country largely exceeds the total out- 
lay of either France or Germany for the main- 
tenance of their huge standing armies; and though, 
notwithstanding the fact that the civil war ended a 
quarter of a century ago, the number of pensioners 
instead of decreasing, is steadily on the increase, 
was larger in 1889 than it was in 1888, and will be 
still larger in 1890; yet still Corporal Tanner went 
roaring through the land that the Union Veterans 
were being defrauded of their just dues, and 
that more money must be appropriated for their 
support. : 

Corporal Tanner was a heavy load for the re- 
publicans to carry. He had a way of making an 
ass of himself whenever he rose to speak, which 
was trying to the party that was responsible for 
lis utterances. But his services during the cam- 
paign were supposed to have been so effective, he 
had, or said he had, so thorough a control of the 
soldier vote, his policy of spending money was so 
completely in harmony with the general doctrine 
of the party, that for a long time the President 
stood by him publicly, and groaned in anguish in 
the privacy of his closet. At last, Mr. Noble of 
Missouri, who was Tanner’s immediate superior, 
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put his foot down, and declared that either he or 
Tanner would have to go. And Tauner went. It 
is bad for the Democrats. Four years of Tanner 
would have filled their political magazines with 
ammunition. 

A still small voice inquires—when will Wanna- 
maker follow? He will almost certainly prove 
hea@er to carry than even the Corporal: but there 
are no signs of any change in the Post Office; the 
Postmasters still sell Wannamakers ready-made 
clothing, and still the lite tailor at the Sunday 
schools of his faith devoutly beats his rat-tattoo. 

Neagle has been acquitted by the U.S. Circuit 
Court of the slaying of ‘Terry. The act was, pro- 
nounced justifiable. Nobody denies that. But 
the fact that a man has been done to death 
in open daylight in the State of California, 
and that no State Court nor- magistrate has 
been called on to pass upon the question of 
his guilt or innocence, introduces a new feature 
into our jurisprudence. It now appears that 
officials of the general government are not sub- 


sect to the same laws as other citizens, and that 
if they commit crime, they can plead their privi- 
lege, as churchmen and barons used to do in the 
All level-headed friends of Judge 


olden time. d | 
Field deplore the procedure as a mistake which 


may have serious consequence 55 but it seems that 
Terry’s knife unhinged the Judge’s mind, and 
that he las ceased to be amenable to reason, or 
His conduct demonstrates the 
wisdom of those who always opposed his aspira- 


open to counsel. 


tions to the Presidency. 


The delegates to the Congress of American 
nations are assembling at Washington, aud early 
next month the debates of this important body 
A number of very 
vital questions will come up for discussion : 
among others, the subject of a uniform coinage, a 
viniform system of weights and measures, some 
sort of reciprocity in mercantile exchanyes and 
port dues, the confederation of the Central Ameri- 
can Statés, the future of the unfinished Panama 
Canal, and the construction of tbe Nicaragua Canal. 
But more important than these will be the effort of 
the delegates of the United States to secure a 
larger share of the trade of South and Central 
IT had 
the curiosity to collate from the latest accessible 
customs returns the figures of the foreign trade of 


will appear in the papers. 


America than this country now possesses. 


that portion of the world; they are as follows :— 


; TOTAL TO UNITED 
COUNTRIES: EXPORTS, STATRS, 

Salvador ......0++ Secteddidees aie + $71897,000 $1,928,0¢0 
Guatemala 9,039,000 . .. 2,048,000 
Nicaragua..... 4,720,000 . 1,490,000 
Costa Rica 0,236,000 . 1,409,000 
Colombia .. 14,171,060 . 34950,000 
Ecuador .. 8,014,000 . 1,131,000 
Peru ose. ereeoee 4,958,000 . 903,000 
Chile vcccecese cosneeen coer $91549:009 .... 2,863,000 


Total .....sccrerseserearenerres 


TOTAL IM- FROM UNIVED 
COUNTRIES, FORTATIONS. STATES. 
Salvador ..sssscseeee $781,000 


+ 83,460,000 vee 


Guatemala 
Nicaragua..... 
Costa Rica ..... 
Colombia .. 
Ecuador .. 

Peru .. 
Chile .. 


Total cicscccrccer ceseeeeereees 


Considering that this country lies much nearer 


the sea ports of Central and South America than 


the European countries, and that we consume 


proportionately about as much Central and South 
American produce as Europe does, and manu- 
facture the same gouds as Europe does, the con- 
trast seems singular. It is proposed to equalize 
matters by subsidizing lines of steamers to ply 
between New York and Buenos Aytes, and 
San Francisco and Valparaiso, Steamship sub- 


sidies cannot be justified by any process of 


political reasoning ; but they are the fashion; and 
it seems that if we want the trade, we must fallin 
with the fashion. If the subsidy system is once 
adopted, it will be applied to all steamship lines, in- 
cluding those between San Francisco and Yoko- 
hama. Phese latter stand in need of some help of 
the kind. There are allogether fourteen vessels 
plying between Yokohama and this coast, with 
business for barely ten. Either some of them will 
have to be taken off the berth, or the importation 
of Chinamen will have to be revived, or a subsidy 
will have to be granted. 

‘There has been another rack slide from the bluff 
on which the citadel and part of the city of Quebec 
are situate, and some forty or fifty people are sup- 
posed to have been killed in their houses. The 
Dlagt consists of limestone and slate slabs, tilted on 
edge; when water gets into the crevices between the 
slabs, the outer ones are apt to flake off and fall. Tt 
is nearly forty years since there was a similar slide, 
and then it seemed as though the whole cape would 
come down, But no further accident occurred al 
the time, people forgot all about it, and slept on 


sionally see the light, as for instance, the one in 


WB117,290400 ....04.4.815,338,000 


sae $98,021,000 .....064. $7,684,000 
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perating to those good people of San Francisco 
who were connected with shipping and who spent 
their. days hanging about the water front. And their 
curiosity was still unsatisfied when one fine morn- 
ing the schooner’s lines were let go, her sails set, 
and with a leading wind and fair tide she soon 
passed out, through the heads, and into the ocean 
beyond everybody’s ken. The evening papers 
were scanned, but all they said in regard to her 
was:— Schooner Mary Chattam (Black), North 
Pacific, sealing.” 

Although the destination of the Afary Chattam 
was a mystery to the San Francisco water front, 
there is no need to make a mystery of it here, as 
her voyage is the theme on which this narrative is 
based. In the previous fall two men returning in 
a schooner from an olter-hunting voyage to the 
Kurile Islands, had brought with them, unknown 
to the rest of the crew, several specimens of virgin 
gold from one of these islands. The specimens 
were in the form of nuggets, and perfectly pure, 
no quartz even adhering to them, ‘The gold was 
discovered during a tamble on shore on one 
of the islands, and they had command enough 
over their feelings not to divulge anything about 
it to their shipmates. On the schooner’s ar- 
rival to San Francisco, not having sufficient 
means of their 6wn to buy and equip a ves- 
sel, they made their discovery known to a few 
trusted friends in the East, with whose assistance 
the Afary Chattam was bought and fiited out. The 
object of the voyage had to be kept a profound 
secret, for had it leaked out,they would have been 
followed by a crowd of fortune hunters, as the 
word gold” has such a charm for the ears of Cali- 
fornians, anda “rush”? would have ensued. ‘They 
had engaged the services of Captain Black, as he 
was known to be able to keep his own counsel 
when that course was dictated by self-interest. 
Tom O'Keefe and Ned Sears were the original 
discoverers. O’Keefe was from Boston, and, as 
he frequently asserted, a Fort Hill boy, and had 
three partisans on board, all from the same city, 
and they were allin the starboard watch. Ned 
Sears was from Cape Cod, whence his three 
adherents also hailed ; one of whom was delegated 
to the cook’s galley, and the other two, with him- 
self, constituted the port watch. O'Keefe and 
Sears lived in the cabin with the captain, and the 
rest lived forward, where ample accommodation 
had been provided for them. ‘They were all sea- 
going people, and were more or less properly 
described as “ hard nuts.” 

On the second night out an unusual excitement 
prevailed on board. ‘The schooner was sailing 
along under a fresh N.E. breeze with everything 
set. The night was dark as Erebus; not a star 
was visible, and the heavens were covered with 
black overhanging clouds. At midnight when the 
watch below were going on deck they reported 
having heard occasional unearthly groans issuing 
from the vessel’s hold separated from their quarters 


both ears under shelter of the rock just as if it was 
not certain to come tumbling down some day. - 


One hears a great deal these days about news- 
paper enterprise. Some curious illustrations occa- 


which the publisher of a weekly paper locked up 
the corpse of a suicide until his publication day 
came round, for fear his rival should get the news. 
Another rather striking instance is now amusing 
the public. About ten days agoa Buffalo paper 
published an account of the daring feat of a man 
who had shot Niagara Falls. He had chosen as 
a vehicle for his exploit a large barrel, which 
he had braced with iron bars, and lined with thick 
layers of wool. Having, got into this, he had the 
barrel headed up, and thrown into Niagara 
River just above the falls by the confederate. 
Below the falls, a crowd of three thousand people 
awaited the modern Danae, and when the barrel 
made its appearance, it was eagerly seized, opened, 
and the adventurous voyager taken out insensible, 
and barely alive. When he recovered his senses, 
he gave a vivid amount of his sensations as he 
was swept over the falls, and feil down, down, 
down into the dreadful abyss. Persons who have 
studied the law of falling water were puzzled to 
account for the reappearance of the barrel in such 
short order, It is known that the pounding of 
water falling from a height will keep the most 
buoyant substance at the bottom for a long 
period, weeks or months, in part until accident 
drives it out from under the waterfall. They 
instituted inquiry, and it turned out that the whole 
story—which had gone the rounds of all the news- 
papers in the Union, and had served as the basis 
for some ingenious theorizing, had been invented 
by an imaginative reporter, and had not even the 
shadow of a fact to rest upon. 


Another, even more painful case, is charged lo 
the New York World. Some years ago, a Doctor 
Brown became insane, and was taken by his 
friends to a quiet home in Batavia, N.Y., where 
he recovered his wits. He had been living there 
quietly and unobtrusively for years, when a re- 
porter of the World got it into his head there was 
a mystery in his case. He called upon the Doc- 
tor, who declined to see him; he sent his card to 
the Doctor’s wife, who replied that she had no in- 
formation to impart. Whereupon he went back to 
New York, and published a long account in 
which it was stated that Dr. Brown had been 
made away with, long ago, by relatives who 
coveted his property, and that the District, Attor- 
ney should look into the matter, Relatives of the 
doctor instantly contradicted the false rumour, 
giving the true statement of the case; but the 
article in the World reached Dr. Brown, upset his 
mind, and drove him crazy to such a degree that 
he committed suicide. 


THE CRUISE OF THE “ afARY only by a thin partition of boards. The watch on 
CHATTAM.” deck after going below in their turn also heard the 
. same dismal sounds and returned speedily to the 


deck in abody. The only conclusion they could 
come to was that the vessel was haunted, and it was 
soon decided that they-would not stay below in such 
ghostly company. Captain Black had been asleep, 
but was awakened by the noise going on, and 
coming on deck he was informed of the cause of 
it. Ue also went below and listened to the sup- 
posed spiritual manifestations, but soon conceived 
a different opinion as to their origin. He ordered 
the hatch to be taken off, and with a lamp he de- 
scended alone into the hold, to the great consterna- 
tion of the crew. He soon reappeared, dragging 
with him a living and kicking human being, who 
showed a great reluctance to be brought to light. 
“ Here is your ghost, you fools,” said the captain, 
at the same time hoisting the struggling wretch on 
deck. ‘What shall I do with you? You scal- 
lawag,” giving him a shake. The superstitious 
crew now had a yood view of the stowaway as he 
stood there in the full glare of the light, casting 
bewildered, but impudent and fearless glances 
around. He was a boy about 14 years of age, 
a genuine, although diminutive specimen of the 
genus hoodlum,” a special product of San Fran- 
cisco, with wizened face, prematurely old, and not 
more than 4 feet in height. Such was the dreadful 
individual who had occasioned such a scare. As 
only “dowt know, Sir,” could be got out of him 
that night, bis farther examination was postponed 
till next day, and the captain, who had alind heart 
under a rough exterior, gave the boy sunie food 
and a place to sleep in. The following day, 
after having had a good scrubbing, he was told 
to assist the couok and to make himself use- 
ful, He said he had no father, no mother, 
no nothing. He had been spending his days 
around the “Barbary Coast,” and his) nights 
on some wharf or under it. He had heard all the 
talk about this schooner, and had stowed himself 


In the spring of the year 18—say many years 
ago—a small schooner, called the Mary Chattam 
left San Francisco on a seal-hunting expedition. 
Her destination was unknown except to the parties 
immediately interested in ber; but while lying at 
the wharf fitting out for her voyage she had been 
from the commencement closely watched by more 
than one old hunter and others idling about the 
city front, and as they saw many articles taken on 
board that had no connexion whatever with seal 
hunting, many and various were the conjectures 
made about ber intended voyage. As the day for 
her departure drew near and as no crew had been 
shipped—all enquiries about getting a berth in her 
was invariable answered with “ nobody wanted ” 
—the curiosity increased, and the wharf was 
thronged from morning Ull night with a crowd 
of loungers. All kinds of stories were afloat about 
her, aud the more improbable they were the more 
intently were they listened lo. Her captain was 
a well-known character in maritime circles, and 
had already several times been the leader of divers 
questionable exploits, where courage and boldness 
were requisite qualities, and especially was he re- 
membered in connection with that unfortunate 
filibustering expedition to Mexico a few years pre- 
viously. It was no use applying to him for any 
information, as any one one bold enough to 
broach the subject to him was politely told to “ go 
to the devil.” ‘The rest of the people going in the 
vessel were all strangers, coming from no one knew 
where, and joining the schooner one by one, but 
they were aldvery discreet and cautious in their 
conversation. Several of the bystanders had man- 
aged to get into conversation with them, and even 
invited them to wet their whistles, but all avempts 
to obtain any revelation as to their intended voy- 
age were fruitless. Now all this was very exas- 
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away in her hold the day before her departure, 
but with what object he did not know himself, 
Yesterday he had found a barrel of dried apples 
and had made fiee with its contents, the conse- 
quence being an intense stomach ache, which had 
made him groan in agony. He proved to bea 
real acquisition to some on board, but by others 
he was regarded as an interloper to be got rid of 
by some means, But the captain stood his friend, 
and so long as he had such a protector nobody 
dared injure him. 

The run across the Pacific had now been made, 
but nothing had happened since the discovery of the 
stowaway, except occasional altercations that arise 
now and then out of the monotony of a long sea 
passage. O’Keefe and Sears were of course bound 
together in the bonds of common interest, and 
their adherents, although quarrelsome, had sense 
enough not to do anything to jeopardize the ob- 
ject of their voyage. The schooner was now 
moored in a corner of a deep hay, close to the 
beach and at the foot of a high mountain, the 
precipitous sides of which loomed up high over 
the, vessel’s masthead. A very narrow strip of 
sand not far from the water’s edge was the spot 
on which the gold lad been found, and here the 
adventurers landed, leaving the cook and the boy 
on board. On the right of them rose steep 
slopes of rocks, jagyed and sharp on the top, and 
above these again the rapged mountain towered 
towards the sky. [nu front of them a deep 
gorge, in former times apparently a watercourse, 
but now diy, except for a small streamlet which 
trickled down between the moss-covered stones at 
the bottom, ‘To the left a calcareous ridge which 
formed the back of the gorge, and was almost 
perpendicular, extended a long distance inland. 
O’ Keefe pointed out the place where he had pick- 
ed up the first nugget, and immediately an active 
search began. ‘The whole strip of heach was soon 
examined to a depth of several inches, but not a 
speck of the precious metal was to beseen. O'Keefe 
had to repeat for the hundreth time how he found 
his nugget, lying bare and glittering in full view. 
Captain Black began to show evident signs of dis- 
trust, and kicking the sand about with his feet, 
said, ‘Not that I disbelieve your statement, but 
if you find any gold in this sand, I'ma Dutch- 
man, You will have to lool somewhere else for 
your Golconda.” Sears had heen edging further 
up towards the ravine in the meantime, anda 
shout from him brought them all hurrying up to 
him. He was stooping and eagerly scratching 
under a large stone which he was attempting to 
turn over. ‘This was soon accomplished. Under 
the stone there was nothing, but.on the surface of 
the sand, piled up against the stone he had found 
almost a handful of sparkling yellow particles, all 
in one heap, as if they had been deposited there 
by the hand of man. It was gold !—what magic 
in that word! ‘The despondent feeling which had 
begun to creep over the gold seekers disappeared 
in a moment, and all were again deeply interested 
in the search, which was now directed more to- 
wards the ravine. Following the zigzag course 
of the little stream, it seemed as if they had 
struck the path over which, in former ages, 
the gold in a molten state had traversed when 
it issued from the bowels of the earth. At 
every step, behind every large stone, they found 
it; somelimes only a few grains, but on other 
places in handfuls. Darkness had set in, but so 
great was their greediness that they still kept 
groping about, unwilling to lear themselves away 
from a place which held so much of the treasured 
metal. Nota word had heen spoken since they had 
struck the trail of gold. Now and then an ex- 
clamation of delight and surprise escaped some 
one at finding an unusually large nugget, but it 
was mostly in silence and with bated breath that 
they gathered up the precious harvest. Atlast the 
captain’s voice was heard breaking the  still- 
ness, and its sound was strange and hoarse: 
“ Knough for to night! down to the boat and let 
us go on board;” to which they acquiesced, but 
with only one dissenting voice, the owner of which 
was told he could stay on shore over night if he 
wished, but the boat would be hoisted np on their 
return to the schooner ; and as all the gold on the 
island would not appease the hunger which began 
to be felt, even he reluctantly had to go with 
the rest. 

For a week this work went on; every night saw 
them returning to the schooner with a loaded boat 
—several hundredweights daily ; and every morn- 
ing at daylight they were on shoreagain penetrating 
farther and farther into the ravine, and finding 
nuggets increasing in size, some weighing over 
12 tbs. avoirdupois. They had given up speculat- 
ing on and discussing the origin of this golden 
steam, their thoughts being directed to calculat- 
ing how much they could amass in the shortest 
time. Their greed was intense; the more they got, 
the more they wanted. Hastily swallowing their 


‘gathered up and again deposited in it, 
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food they allowed themselves very little time for 
meals; and the nights were devoted to weighing 
and handling the gold, and suspiciously watching 
each other. Captain Black had caught the in- 
fection, and was as bad asthe rest. ‘The boy was 
carefully excluded from the cabin and from all 
sight of the precious metal, as they thought ;—-the 
cook was left in charge of the schooner while 
the gold hunters were on shore, and he was 
strictly enjoined to keep a watch on the young. 
ster’s doings. Under the cabin table an enor. 
mous box had been constructed, and in this the 
gold was kept; the box was locked, and the key 
in the captain’s keeping. 


» On theseventh day they hadreached the perpendi- 
cular side of the mountain at the head of the gorge; 
and il seemed as though they had also reached the 
limit of the gold-field, ‘The mountain was almost 
smooth, showing strala of different kinds of rock, 
but uot any that contained gold, They followed 
the spur of the mountain for some distance and 
carefully prospected every foot of ground, but not 
a speck was to be seen. They dug down six feet 
until they struck the rock, but they laboured in vain, 
no sign of the precious metal, not the smallest par- 
ticle, could be seen. They began to work their 
way back over the path they had’ once travelled, 
but as they had then thoroughly examined it noth- 
ing more was discovered; and now they stood 
undecided how to act. Suddenly a dull explosion 
was heard, and looking in the direction of the 
schooner, a dense cloud of smoke was seen rising 
from the cabin, In the shortest possible space of 
time they were in the boat and hastening on board, 
No one was seen on deck ; the smoke was still escap- 
ing from the cabin skylight. Hurrying below they 
found the boy stretched out on the floor apparently 
lifeless, with clothes and hair singed, and the box 
containing the gold smashed in pieces, its contents 
being scattered about the cabin. A strong smell 
of powder was perceived, but there was no fire nor 
was anything burned. ‘They dragged the boy on 
deck and throwing a bucket of water over him left 
him to recover at pleasure. ‘he forward com- 
panion hatch was found to be shut from the outside, 
and opening it they discovered the cook in a ter- 
rible stale of excitement, and swearing that the 
boy had tried to murder him and blow up the 
vessel. ‘The O’Keefe faction were for taking im- 
mediate revenge on the boy, but the more mo- 
derate counsels of Captain Black and Sears pre- 
vailed, and means were taken to bring him to 
and to find out what his intention had been. In 
the meantime the box was repaired, and the gold 
After fre- 
quent applications of cold water the boy slowly 
regained consciousness and the use of his tongue, 
After a great deal of threatening he confessed that 
he had surreptitiously watched them every night 
weighing the gold, and, determined to have a 


share of it, he had waited for an opportunity when 


the cook was down forward to shut him up. With 
a flask of powder which he had purloined he had at- 
tempted to blow a hole in the box; but the powder 
used had been too much, and the explosion rather 
exceeded his expectations. A consultation was now 
held as to what they should do with the boy, and it 
was decided to take him on shore in all future 
expeditions, and when ready to leave the island, 
to land him on the beach to get away as best he 
could in one of the otter schooners, Next day 
they landed farther to the eastward, but found no 
gold, and day after day brought the same result. 
They had about 1,300 Ibs. weight on board, which 
would be worth close to $350,000. The gold 
they had found had evidently been thrown 
up during some heavy convulsion of nature, and 
they had probably secured the whole of it. Such 
was the reasoning of Captain Black, and the 
majority agreed with him for a speedy departure 
from the island; though there were dissentients, 
and their consultations were many and stormy, 
and indications were not wanting that they would 
soon come to blows. Captain Black looked on 
with indifference, indeed rather egged them on, 
though he himself took no part in the broils, 
Finally, after several days spent in wrangling, 
they got under way with the schooner, and afte 
having landed the boy at the entrance of the bay 
with a stock of provisions, they proceeded on their 
homeward voyage, but whether they perished, like 
the Kilkenny cats, through intestine fighting or 
whether they came to grief on some unknown 
rock or reef in the ocean, no one knows, as neither 
the Mary Chattam noc any of her crew, nor her 
box of gold, was ever seen or heard of afterwards. 


The “hoodlum” was, after a couple of days 
spent on the beach, picked up by a San Francisco 
otter schooner, and, having heard his yatn, the 
crew of this vessel also made an attempt at gold 
finding but without success; and shortly turned to 
the slower but more certain way of getting it by 
hunting sea otters, 


a very few seconds. 


W. Campbell, 
Walter, W.{Sutter, and A. L, Robinson; Mr. J. F. 


Till acted as starter. 
events :— 


“ Imperieuse,” Gig 
‘* Imperieuse,’’ Whaler............ 
© Severn,” Galley wicca 
“ Severn,” Whaler,..... 
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VOKOHAMA AMATEUR ROWING 


CLUB. 
+o 


The autumn regatta of the Yokohama Amateur 
Rowing Club took place on Tuesday afternoon, 
under most discouraging conditions so far as con- 
cerned the weather. ‘Ihe various races, however, 
were well filled and pluckily contested—if we ex- 
cept the St. John’s Cup for pair oars, which was a 
row over for ‘Till and Sutter—and this fact in some 
sense atoned for the dispiriting influence of the 


cheerless sky which prevailed all through. The 


forenoon threatened all that the afternoon fulfilled, 
every race being rowed under a dreary rain. The 
rain began falling about mid-day; by the time 
fixed for the first race, 1.30 p.m., it was coming 
down heavily: it continued without intermission 
thenceforward, and the last race, the Scratch Fours, 
was rowed in a perfect downpour. No small 
amount of pluck and physical endurance was re- 
quired in these circumstances from the crews. 

The first race, for men-of-war single banked 
boats, resulted in victory for the Jinperteuse gig by 
The first place in the second 
race, Club Fours, fell to Gaddum’s crew. The 
next race, for double-banked men-of-war boats 
was won by the first cutter of the /mperieuse, and 
the race for Imperial University crews fell to the 
Medical College. The race of the day, officers of the 
Imperieuse against a Club crew, was won with con- 
summate ease by the former; and the all-comers race 
for men-of-war boats was as easily won by the gig of 
the Jmperieuse. Campbell and Barton carried off 
the Double Sculls by foue lengths; the pair-oar 
race for the St. John’s Cup went to Sutter and Till, 


who rowed over; and the Scratch Fours was won 
after a capital contest by a crew stroked by Camp- 


bell. “The prizes, mostly handsome cups, were after- 
wards gracefully presented to the winners in the 
Hall of the Boat Club by Mrs. May, at the close 


of which ceremony hearty cheers were given for 


the Ladies and for Mrs. May, on the call of Mr. 
Rickett. Owing to the inclemency of the weather 
very fine few ladies attended, but such as did come 


were well rewarded. 


The Committee were Messrs. W. W. Till, W. 
F. Walkinshaw, J. Rickett, J. 


Pinn, kindly acting as time keeper, while Mr, 
The following isa list of the 


Men-or-Wak Sincie BANKep Boats. 
(Handicap). ‘Two Miles. 


ee eee 


teen eee eee renenenee 


COOnn~» 


“Imperieuse,” Galley 


seb eens ecncenoreesessncsssacsees O 


Two boats startedy The gig of the Imperieuse 


soon drew ahead, and at the stake boats was a long 
distance to the good. Coming home, however, the 
whaler drew np on her, but was unable to close 
sufficiently to save her time allowance, 30 seconds, 
Won by the gig with 5 seconds to Spare, in addi- 
tion to the distance that she had to allow. ‘Time 


winner 21m. 41sec., second boat 22m.16} sec. 


Cus Fours.—One Mile. 

U BLUE. 
K. Kingdon, 120!b.  ...ccccscceccessssceuees 
G. E. Blakeway, 124lb. 
L. Salabelle, 16o0lb..... sav sdatvesabien 
H. E. Gaddum, 154lb. oo. ec eeeceees 


| 
A. L. Robinson (cox.), 1331b. ees 
> 
| 
} 


Seer verrecceve 


e BLACK, 
E. R. Morriss, 11glb. ..,... 
H. Hooper, 12olb. .. 
J. Archer, 1gtlb. ec eecceeceee 
G. W. Barton, 1541D...,...cseceeccsceeseeece 
W. W. Campbell (cox.), 131Ib. ee 
WHITE, 
H. V. Henson, 135!b. 
A. Churchill, r24lb. 
F. J. Hall, 155ib. 
H. J. Snow, 158lb. Sav veeceete actus 
F. H. Hooper(cox.), 1331b. ......,.. 

Four crews faced the starter. Gaddum led from 
the outset, and, although Black spurted pluckily, 
won by a couple of lengths. Time, 10.31. 

Men-or-War Dovusie Bankep Boats. 
(Handicap). Two Miles, 


 Imperieuse,” cutter, 12 OaFS .....ccccsccessseeseccee 1 
* Wanderer,” cutter, 10 oars ., 


Cee deen nceevevencens 


Co er 


soreee PO 


Severn,” cutter, 10 OatS....sccsssecssseeessssescoeees O 


Six boats turned up for this race. The Severn’s 
big pinnace showed in front at first, but eveutually 


Qe 
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dropped astern, and the race became a contest 
between the Zmperieuse cutter and the Wanderer 
cutter, The former had to allow the latter two 
oars, or 60 secs., and won with 18 seconds to the 
good. The /mperieuse second cutter made a bad 
third. Time: winner 21 m, 354 secs., second boat 
22 m. 53% secs. 


IMPERIAL UNIveRSITY.—Three-Quarter Mile. 


Meapicing.—Rep. ENGINEERING.—WHITE. 
VY. Vedakuni ......56- I, Nakahara......... 
T. Adzuma.... K. Imaizumi..... wee 
R. Nakanishi. K. Sakuma ... 


S. Romano.... bE) 6UOKL Nai we vee 2 
Y. Ito... ; TT. Kato.. 
K. Ando... ts F. Yasuda ..........- 


K. ‘Totsuka (cox.) F. ‘Tanaka (cox.) 


The University race was not at all a satisfactory 
one. ‘the Engineering crew had been partially 


coached, but in the excitement lost their heads and 
soon felt behind. Off the P.M. Wharf, they were 
rowing 48 to the minute, while their opponents 
did 44. Won by a couple of lengths in gm. 20 sec. 
H.M.S. “ Inperizuse” v. Y.A.R.C. One 
Mile. 
WHITE. ; 
P, V. Oliver, 1341b.  cccssccsccenereeeeeenees 
R. Hyde, 134lb. .....66 : 
R. B. Garde, 160lb. .. we pl 
J. D. Hickley, 1651D.....eeereeeees “| 
H. C. R. Brocklebank (cox.), g7Ib.... 
BLACK. 
A. Li Mottu, 1231D.  cccceeceeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 
A. L. Robinson, 133lb. ... 
F. H. Grant, 146lb. ...... 
W. Sutter, 140lb. oo... 
F. H. Hooper, 133!b.... 

The Navy crew were rather the favourites, in 
consequence of the lumpy surface they had to row 
through, for which their greater weight better 
fitted them. They led all the way, and off the 
Grand Hotel were rowing easlly at 34 to the 
minute; the Club four quickening then slightly 
from 30 to 32. No spurting availed the latter, 
however, and the race was won easily by three 
lengths. ‘Time: gm. So§sec. 

Men-or-War (All Comers). 
“ Imperieuse,” gig, 8 oars .....65- 
“« Imperieuse,” Cutler, 12 OAPs ws. vhageoiage 2 

For the all-comers race for men-of-war boats 
only two entered, the Jmperteuse cutter and gig. 
The gig forged ahead at the start, and after a 
capital pull all round finished many lengths ahead 
of her big antagonist. Time: winner, 20m. 53sec ; 
second boat 21m. 54sec. 


Two Miles. 


Douste Scuuts. One Mile. 
W. W. Campbell, 1311b. ......... duets 
G. W. Barton, 154lb. . 
F. H. Hooper, 133lb.....- ageuiges enna he 
A. L, Robinson, 133lb. ......- sdssteewense ft 
The race for the double sculls brought out two 
crews, and was an easy win for Barton and Cainp- 
bell, four lengths ahead. ‘Time: 8m. asec. 
St. Joun’s Cup (Pair oars). One Mile. 
W. Sutter 


had it 
Being 


WHIT. BLUE. 
Blakeway .....eseeceeees Hall ........ uaeeuedie : 
Nakanishi...... ‘ Edakuni ... 
Newbigging........ wae (1 Kingdén oe. . 

Campbell (stroke) Mottu (stroke).. 
= BLACK. Swivet Rowctocks. 
Nash vo... cccecseseeeeeees Morris .......0ee00 a 
AZUMI veer CG Ando......... ra 
H. Hooper .........0 Churchill .... . 
Salabelle (stroke). Barton (stroke). 
Three crews entered for the scratch fours. 


Mottu’s boat led over great part of the way, but 
opposite the Grand Hotel Campbell spurted in 
capital style and caught his rival on the finishing 
line, winning by a few inches. ‘Time, 2m. 4osec. 


—_— CO 


‘To THE Dear.—A Person cured of Deafness and 
noises in the head of 23 year standings by a simple 
remedy, will send a description of it FREE to any 
Person who applies to NicHorson, 21,. Bedford 
Square, London. W C., England. May retry. 
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IMPERIAL MODEL YACHT CLUB. 


4 

The autumn regatta of the Imperial Model 
Yacht Club was begun on Thursday off Shibahama, 
in Tokyo Bay, but owing to a failing wind the con- 
cluding races had to be adjourned, ‘The morning 
promised well fora fine day; a strong northerly 
breeze skimming the surface of the Bay, while the 
water was litde more than rippled. Out by the 
‘Forts the squalls tore the heads off the small waves, 
but close under the shelter of the land the wind 
was more intermittent, and the surface more 
smooth. By reason of difficulties connected largely 
with the transport of the small craft from the 
Naval Academy grounds, where they had pre- 
viously been housed it was after one o'clock be- 
fore the first race was statted. The breeze was 
a fresh one then and most of the boats at once 
turned tail and ran down wind, only four or five 
holding a decently straight course. Theleadamong 
these was soon taken by Captain J. M. James’ 
Volunteer (Chinese rig) sailed by Mr. Hammond, 
which quickly came out in front, followed at an 
interval by Mr. Iwasaki's 7ing-chow (sailed by 
Mr, Glover) and Mr. West’s Dat-ichs-Tsuru. 
The cutter, however, was never in it; the second 
China boat giving up almost as soon as the winner 
had crossed the line, while Volunteer finished far 
ahead of everything, hitting off the marks indeed 
with marvellous accuracy. ‘lhe latter sailed the 
distance in 46m. 35secs.; and no other boat 
crossed the line. An atlempt was afterwards 
made to start a race for the second class boats, 
24-30 inches water-line length, for a distance of 
halfa mile stretch to windward, but the wind be- 
came baffling and dropped so that the course 
could not possibly be sailed over. In the stark 
cali which succeeded it was deemed advisable to 
suspend operations entirely till next Saturday, Mr. 
WW. Heise acted, as starter; Mr. F. A. Satow as 
time-keeper, and Mr. C. W. Pownall as umpire. 
The following was the result of the only race 
sailed :— 

First Race:—Start at t1.0a.m., distance: One mile, stretch 
to windward. For first class boats of 30.36 inches water- 
line length. Time allowance 4secends per inch. Prize :— 
A silver tankard, presented by G. R. Stevens, Esq. of Hong- 


kong. 
(Second boat to save her stake.) 

.. Chinese M. James ... 

Cutter. . H. James 

Cutter, 

. Chinese. 

Cutter, 


Volunteer... 
Swallow 
Ume..... 
Tingchow ,. 
Dat-ichi Tsuru 
Hayabusa .. 


). 
as 


eocooocaooco# 


Constance Cutter. 
ITEM cocceeee Sloop . 
Wild Wave... Sloop .... 
Tombt Schooner 


CORMORANT FISHING IN FAPAN. 
—————— > - 

The following letter from the Tokyo Correspon- 

dent of The Times was published in that journal 

on the 21st of August :— 


Tokio, July 17th. 

Whatever may be the degree of credence rightly 
permissible to the details of early Japanese chrono. 
logy and history that are set forth in Japan’s most 
venerable records—relating as they do to the dark 
ages of oral tradition, anterior to the seventh cen- 
tury of our era—there is no gainsaying that those 
ancient chronicles shed a very interesting and true 
light.on the manners, Customs, and language, as 
well as on the religious and political beliefs, of the 
early Japanese. Prominent in this respect is the 
Kojiki, or “Records of Aucient Matters,” com- 
piled in a.p. 712, and translated into English a few 
years ago by that most accomplished scholar, Mr. 
Basil Hall Chamberlain, The Koysthé is, in fact, 
the oldest existing Japanese book. Itis, further, 


been preserved. And it is to it among a very few 
other ancient volumes, that the student naturally 
turns, in his investigation of old-time Japanese 
subjects. In the Kojtkz, for example—to come at 
once to the subject of this letter—the searcher after 
knowledge about the past of cormorant-fishing in 
Japan may read that on a certain occasion in the 
ages before books were wrilten, during a campaign 
in the tand of Yamato, the Emperor Jimmu, of 
deathless memory, with his centuiions and his 
fighting men, found themselves exhausted and an 
hungered on the slopes of Mount Inasa. Where- 
upon, addressing some fishermen who were work- 
ing their cormorants along a neighbouring stream, 
the Heavenly Sovereign sang : 

“Ye keepers of cormorants, the birds of the 

Come ye now to our rescue!” 
Here, then, we have evidence froma book 1,177 
years old that the sport of Ugart, ore cormorant. 
fishing, was at that epoch at least already esta- 
blished in) Japan, while, if the story and the 
orthodox tradition as to the period of Jimmu 
Tenuo’s reign are to be accepted, we must assign 
to it an antiquily more than twice as great. In 


island, 


the second historical work of which mention has’ 
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a few parts of the country it is still kept up, not- 
ably on the Nagara river at and near Gifu in the 
province of Mino, where this hoary pursuit: has 
always had a stronghold, and where the seven 
hamlets bordering on the choicest part of the 
stream enjoy to the present day the exclusive 
fishing rights that were conveyed lo them early 
in the 14th century by the Emperor Daigo, himself 
on one occasion a beholder of the sport. All 
through the middle ages, and, indeed, up to this 
current Meiji era which has witnessed the death of 
so many old customs, offerings of dried cormorant- 
caught trout, or “ayu” (salmo altivalis), from 
the Nagaragawa were sent yearly to the Court of 
the Emperor or the Shogun. For then, as now, 
the fish from that river enjoyed a high character 
for flavour and excellence, their fine quality being 
due, it is supposed, partly to the water and food 
of their habitat, and partly to the painless method 
of capture. In return for these offerings, grants 
of rice were made to the hamlets aforesaid, and in 
course of time the special degree of Usho, or 
Master of Cormorants, came to be established for 
the 21 greatest living experts in the guild, a step 
which naturally gave a lively stimulus to the cul- 
tivation of the utmost possible skill in the cormo- 
rant-fishing art. 

Gifu, then, is the place to go to if you care to 
see in all its perfection one of the oldest extant 
forms of piscatory craft. They who go will ce:tain- 
ly not be disappointed. The people of Gifu—a 
clean country town, situated fat the threshold of 
the Mino mountains, and little known as yet to 
ordinary tourists—are proud of their beautiful 
fabrics of silk and crape. They are proud of 
their tasteful circular fans; prouder stifl of their 
renowned and most gracefully decorated lan- 
terns, framed with rare bamboo from the lower 
slopes of the famed Mount Kinkwa hard by, and 
encased in wrinkled bark-made paper, delicate 
yet durable withal, which sheds a liglt so soft 
and soothing as to have earned for them the 
name of the “ air-cooling lantern,” from the pretty 
fancy that they convey no sense of heat tothe eye. 
But it is on their time-honoured Ugar? and ali its 
traditions that the Gilu townsfolk especially plume 
themselves. Add to this that they are—as what 
unspoiled Japanese are not?—the very pink of 
politeness, ever ready with a graceful welcome to 
visitors bent on doing the wonders of the neigh- 
bow hood, and it will be your own fault if you 
come away without witnessing to your heart's con- 
tent a spectacle which, though hardly to be called 
fine or stitting, has at least the merits of pictur- 
Jesqueness, rarity, and most uncommon antiquity. 
To see the fishing at all you must be there 
between May and October, which are the limits of 
the season. ‘To see it to full advantage, you should 
choose a time when the river is free ftom turbidity, 
and when there is no moonlight—the darker the 
night the better. Further, if you are wise, you wall 
take care lo see it after the manner of the country, 
and in the company of a pleasant party of Japa- 
nese. ‘That is how I saw it a month ago, and what 
I saw I now proceed to tell. 

It was but a short diive from our inn at Gifu 
to the river-side tea-house that served as the real 
slarting point of the expedition, Embarking there 
after nightfall in a roomy pleasme-barge, we set 
off on an upstream voyage in which our craft’ was 
alternately poled and towed over the shoals and 
rapids of the wide and shallow Nagaragawa. 
Outside, the night was darkness itself, and pro- 
foundly still, Only with difficulty could we make 
out the huge profile of Kinkasan, rising black and 
gloomy from the east margin of the steam. Nota 
star was to be seen, nor any light at all save the 
soft flashes of occasianal fireflies, or the twinkling 
of some stray passer’s lantern on the distant bridge 
of Gifu. Inside, on the contrary, there was neither 
silence nor darkness. “The cabin or deck house of 
the Korio Maru is,in truth, a pretty little Japa- 
nese room, with its accompaniments of sliding 
doors, clean soft mats, decorated ceiling, and 
beautiful woods—the whole brightly lit up by a 
many coloured galaxy of ‘‘air-cooling ” lanterns. 
On the mats sit a cheery party, talking aud joking 
with all the happy abandon of Japanese out for a 
holiday, drinking tea it hardly need be said, and 
smoking their diminutive pipes the while. Ait of 
our saloon is a tiny kitchen, from which, as time 
wears on, attendants bring relays of tea and 
fruits and sweetmeats, and finally sundry bot- 
tles of hot saké, followed by a great subako, 
or provision-box, of gilded lacquer, with its 
trays upon trays of dainty eatables, among which 
last are spatch-cocked eels, piping het, and 
cooked as ouly a Japanese can cook them. After, 
perhaps, an hour of struggle up stream, the barge 
is brought to rest ata convenient place in) mid- 
channel, there to await the artival of the cormor- 
ant-fishers we have come to see. Presently the 
first sign is detected—a spot of hazy red gluw, 
shining over the trees from a reach two or three 
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miles above us. Hereupon, our chief boatman 
erects his private signal, a mighty paper lantern 
of ared and white basket pattern. 
glow spreads and deepens, until, as the last inter- 
vening point is cleared, we desciy its cause—a 
constellation of shifting, flickering lights, drifting 
down the dark river towards us. By degrees 
these develop into balls of fire, seven in number, 
casting as many long coruscations of light before 
them, from their reflection in the waters of the 
stream. ‘Then sounds are heard, sounds of much 
beating, shouting, and splashing, Next appear 
the forms of boats and the swarthy figures of men, 
thrown up with weird, Rembrandt-like effects 
against the inky blackness of the night; and in the 
water round about the boats are numbers of cor- 
morants, behaving to all appearance in the mad- 
dest fashion. The fires, we now see, are great 
cages of blazing pine-knots suspended over the 
bow of each boat, darting forth flames and sparks, 
and for ever dropping embers which fall with loud 
hissing into the stream. Nearer still they come. 
The men have seen our signal, and are manceuv- 
ring so as to surround us; which being done, we 
find ourselves in the midst of all the uproar and 
excitement of cormorant-fishing @ la Faponatse. 

Now to describe the sport. ‘There are, to begin 
with, fouc men in each of the seven boats, one of 
whom, at the stern, has no duty but that of manag- 
ing his craft. In the bow stands the Master, dis- 
tinguished by the peculiar hat of his rank, and 
handling no fewer than twelve trained birds with 
the surpassing skill and coolness that have earned 
for the sportsmen of Gifu their unrivalled pré- 
emience. Amidships is another fisher, of the 
second grade, who handles four birds only. Be- 
tween them is the fourth man, called kako, from 
the bamboo striking-instrument of that name with 
which he makes the clatter necessary for keeping 
the birds up to their work: he also encourages 
them by shouts and cries, looks after spare ap- 
paratus, &c.; and is ready to give aid if required. 
Each cormorant wears at the base of its neck a 
metal ring, drawn tight enough to prevent mar- 
ketable fish from passing below it, but at the 
same time loose enough—for it is never removed 
—to admit the smaller prey which serves as food. 
Round the body is a cord, having attached 
to it at the middle of the back a short strip of 
stiffish whalebone, by which the great awkward 
bird may be conveniently lowered into the water, 
or lifted out, when at work: and to this whalebone 
is looped a thin rein of spruce fibre, twelve feet 
long, and so far wanting in pliancy as to minimise 
the chances of entanglement. When the fishing 
ground is reached, the master lowers his twelve 
birds one by one into the stream, and gathers 
their reins into his left hand, manipulating the 
latter thereafter with his right as occasion re- 
quires ; number two does the same with his four 
birds; the Rako starts in with his volleys of noise; 
and forthwith the cormorants set to at their work 
in the heartiest and jolliest way, diving and duck- 
ing with wonderful swiftness as the astonished 
fish come flocking toward the blaze of light. The 
master is now the busiest of men. He must 
handle his twelve strings so defily that, let the 
birds dash hither and thither as they will, there 
shall be no impediment or fouling. He must have 
his eyes everywhere, and his hands following his 
eyes. Specially must he watch for the moment 
when any of his flock is gorged—a fact generally 
made known by the bird itself, which then swims 
about in a foolish, helpless way, with its head and 
swollen neck erect. ‘Thereupon the master shor- 
tening in on that bird, lifts it aboard, forces its 
bill open with his left hand, which still holds the 
rest of the lines, squeezes out the fish with his 
right, and starts the creature off on a fresh foray 
—all this with such admirable dexterity and 
quickness that the eleven birds still bustling about 
have scarce time to get things into a tangle, and 
in another moment the whole team is again per- 
fectly in hand. 


As for the cormorants, they are trained when 
quite young, being caught in winter with bird-lime 
on the coasts of the neighbouring Owari Gulf, at 
their first emigration southward from the summer 
haunts of the species, on the northern seaboard of 
Japan. Once trained, they work well up to 15, 
often up to 19 or 20, years of age; and, though 
their keep in winter bears hardly on the masters, 
they are very precious and profitable hunters 
during the five months’ season, and well deserve 
the great care that is lavished upon them. From 
four to eight good-sized fish, for example, is the 
fair result of a single excursion for one bird, which 
corresponds with an average of about 190 fish 
per cormorant per hour, or 450 for the three hours 
occupied in drifting down the whole ‘course. 
Every bird in a flock has and knows its number; 
and one of the funniest things about them is the 
quick-witted jestouey with which they invariably 
insist, by all t 


Steadily the 


lat cormorant-language and panto- 


mimic protest can do, on due observance of the 


recognised rights belonging to their individual 
numbers. Number one, or “Ichi,” is the doyen 
of the corps, the senior in years as well as rank. 


His colleagues, according to their age, come after 
Ichi is the last to be put 
into the water and the first to be taken out, the 


him in numerical order. 


first to be fed, and the last to enter the baskets in 
which, when work is over, the birds are carried 
from the boats to their domicile. Ichi, when 


aboard, has the post of honour at the eyes of the 
He is a solemn grizzled old fellow, with a 


boat. 
penipous noli me tangere air that is almost 
worthy of a Lord Mayor. 

after him, in succession of rank, alternately on 
either side of the gunwale. If, haply, the lawful 
order of precedence be at any time violated—if, 
for instance, No. 5 be put into the water before 
No. 6, or No. 4 be placed above No. 2—the rumpus 
that forthwith arises in that family is a sight to 
see and a sound to hear. 

But all this while we have been drifting down, 
with the boats about us, to the lower end of 
the course, and are again abreast of Gifu, where 
the whole squadron is beached. As each cor- 


morant is now taken out of the water, the master 


can tell by its weight whether it has secured 
enough supper while engaged in the hunt; failing 
which, he makes the deficiency good by feeding 
it with the inferior fish. At length all are ranged 
in their due order, facing outwards, on the 
gunwale of each boat. And the sight of that 
array of great ungainly sea-birds—shaking them- 
selves, flapping their wings, gaw-gawing, making 
their toilets, clearing their throats, looking about 
them with a stare of stupid solemnity, and now 
and then indulging in old-maidish little tiffs 
with their neighbours—is quite the strangest of its 
class I have ever seen, except perliaps the wonder- 
ful penguinry of the Falkland Islands, whereat a 
certain French philosopher is said to have even 
wept. Finally, the cormorants are sent off to 
bed, and we ourselves follow suit. ‘There is a 
chorus of grateful “sayonaras!” from those 
politest of fishermen, accompanied by a_ tub 
of choice ay, as, after bestowing a modest gra- 
tuily on our entertainers, we are carried ashore 
on the boatmen’s backs, and thence on wheels 
to the sign of “The Jewel Well ”’—to our mus- 
quito-curtains and dreams of Ugari. 


CRICKET. 
a 
Tokyo AND THE Services v. Tue Crus. 
This match was played on Saturday in rather 
uncomfortable weather, with twelve aside. Tokyo 
and the Services went in first, and Garde made 
26 of the total of 85, including 14 extras. Ed- 
wards and Walford bowled, the former taking six 
wickets and the latter five. For the Club Edwards 
made 24 and Crawford 21, but there was a great 
display of weakness towards the close, and the 


stumps were drawn with three wickets to go down 


and a total of 71. Following are the scores :— 


Toxyo AND SERVICES. Tue Crus. 
Lieut. Barton, R.M.A., b. Mr. Dodds, c. Kenny, b. Lias. o 
Walford ...... ‘ Mr. Crawford, c. Cooper, b. 


no 


Mr. Lias, b. Ed 
Mr. Garde, c, 


Crawford, b. 


Walford .eccecseccsceceeeeses Mr. Edwards, c. Cooper, b, 
Mr. Duff, c. Mollison, b. Lia Si ccievea ccsisevercestabekiaseds a 
Walford viscscccsessseeccseesene o| Mr. Walford, I.b.w., b. Lias. 2 
Mr. Walter, c. Hinton, b. Mr. Hall, c. Cooper, b. Lias. 8 
Walford icccccecseessecsnsrreee 7 | Mr. Balfour, b. Walter ° 
Mr. Griffiths, c. Crawford, b. Mr. Litchfield, b. Walter....., 0 
Edwards .....sssseccsesseeeeeeee Mr. Adamson, not out.. ° 
Corporal Boyne, c, Edwards, Mr. Tilden, not out ar | 
b. Walford of} Mr. Hinton tdid notbat — 
Mr. Lamb, b. Edwards 3} Mr. Hinton, = 
Mr. Trevithick, c. and b. 4, lb. 4 8 


wards .... 
Mr. Kenny, 
Mr. Mason, b. Edward 
Mr. Cooper, not out ... 
b. 12, l.b. 3 


SAILING RACE. 
—_—___4—___—_ 


The race on Saturday was, though not particu- 
larly exciting, one of the most interesting of the 
season. For one thing it established Molly Bawn’s 
supremacy in her class, her behaviour indeed 
being highly meritorious. A start was made at 


1.30. Mr. Beart—who was officer of the day—being. 


somewhat handicapped by the absence of a steam 
launch, gave the starting gun from the windward 
sampan, The boats naturally were in a cluster to 
windward and a small tussle took place in crossing 
the line. Lady Louise having come down to 
leeward of the weather mark boat, had put 
her helm down to cross the line, when Exchange, 
trying to squeeze between the blue cutter and the 
mark fouled both shoving her jibboom into the 


after part of Louise’s mainsail, a predicament 


The rest have place 


which the latter’s crew averted at some small risk. 
Both boats were hung up for some time, in con- 
sequence of the accident, but Exchange, as will be 
seem from the official times, was not much retard- 
ed over the course. After crossing the line most 
of the craft elected to stand out on the port tack 
towards the lightship, Princess Maud alone pre- 
ferring to skirt the Kanagawa shore. 


As might be expected, Afatd Marion was 
first round the north mark, Afolly Bawn following 
in quick order. ‘To the lightship the Maid raced 
up in good style, carrying spinnaker on bowsprit 
end. Afolly Bawn hunted the big craft most assi- 
duously hence to the lightship, and indeed all 
round the course, being sailed throughout with the 
most consummate skill. Princess Maud was early 
out of the race. After rounding the home mark 
she stood out on the port tack, but failed to gain 
any advantage by that manceuvre. To the north 
mark Maid Marion led Daimyo, Molly, and Lady 
Louise, the latter going about early, The Afaid with 
a short board passed the mark at 3h. 39m. 15s. well 
ahead of the whole fleet. ‘folly was now far 
ahead of all in her class. Daimto and Princess 
Maud were sadly bothered at the north mark by 
the failing wind and adverse tide, so that the lead 
which the big cutter had established was largely 
increased. Avon, from want of wind probably, lag- 
ged from the outset, and at avery early stage bore 
up and went home. The C class boats, though 
comparatively unobserved, sailed a fairly good race. 
Sayonara from the outset took a lead which was 
never afterwards encroached on, Mr. Campbell 
finishing far ahead of all.competitors. In the B 
class the Doctor carried all before him, Daimyo 
being afflicted by the same complaint as that from 
which Za Belle’s skipper professed to have 
suffered. ‘The following were the official times :— 


Nort Nort 

Marx Licutsnip, Home. Mark. 
AVON werieeess eaeeee 2.35.0§ gave up. 
Maid Mario 2.1§.10 44, 2.3§-30 oe 2.94.20 .., 3.39.18 
Trawler., - eee 3-03-38 a. 3.30.00 .., _ 
Daimyo oe 2.23.30 ... 2.42.10 ... §.00,00 ... 4.07.43 
Lady Louise 2.33.32 ... 2.42.30 ... 3.02.20 ... §.40.50 
Molly Bawn _- os 9438.00 0 2656.42 20. 3.39045 
Mosquito ..... - + §.06.2§ ... §.3000 ... gaveup 
Princess Maud _ see 388.45 ce $038.00 0. 4.4120 
La Belle..,.. +3500 1... 4:07.40 1. §.00.40 .., _ 
Queenie 037-40 ose 4107-32 ave §.00.20 2. - 
Sayonar. _ ore 3-30.00 4, G.07.30 ae = 
Julia’. TS00 1. he B80 are 4085058 ae _ 
Exchang 239.30 3.44:49 ore $.08.35 10. 4635-30 

Time 
Attow- 
ANCR IST Time 
Prizg AtLow- 
Licht- Time. and Cor- ance. ARe 
SHIP FLAG, RECTED. BITRARY. 


4-32-45 0.56 4.31.49 allows 4.32.45 


Daimyo . 5-44.00 allows §.44.00 allows §.44.00 


Lady Louise .., 4.1§.1§  §.06.4§ 9.38 §.03.07 & §.04.45 
Molly Bawn .,, 4.08.45 4.54.30 4.13 -4.§0.17 2 4-§2.30 
Mosquite......... - - 4:50 _ 20 - 

Princess Maud.. gaveup $27 _- 10 - 

La Belle = _- allows 5.00.40 §.00.40 
Queenie . _- 2.51 4-57.29 sail §.00.30 
Sayonara, _ 2.58 4-94-39 (oven — 4:07-30 
Julia .... - aie $3.04 4:55.55 
Exchange ,,.0. §.42.00 6.08.30 allows 6.08.30 none 6.08.30 


LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
-—_——_o—_- 
[Reuter “Sprciat” ro “Japan Maix.”) 


London, October 13th. 

The Czar has arrived at Berlin, but met with 
a cool reception by the populace. The Emperor 
William, at the banquet given in honour of the 
Czar, said he hoped the friendship of a century, 
which he regarded as a legacy from his ances- 
tors, would continue. The Czar cordially re- 
plied, and afterwards toasted Bismarck. 


London, October 17th. 

At the banquet at Berlin in honour of the 
Czar, the coolness of the latter’s response to 
Emperor William’s toast produced a marked 
effect, but the prevalent opinion is that the 
Czar’s later intercourse with the Emperor Wil-- 
liam and Prince Bismarck is removing the first 
coolness and that both personal and political 
relations are improving. 


Later. 
The King of Portugal is dying. 


“ SpeciaL”’ TELEGRAM To “JAPAN Malu.” 


Kobe, October rath. 
Campos, the Hongkong forger, was released 
this morning by the British Consul and at once 
re-arrested by the Japanese Authorities. 
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dropped astern, and the race became a contest 
between the Zmperieuse cutter and the Wanderer 
cutter, The former had to allow the latter two 
oars, or 60 secs., and won with 18 seconds to the 
good. The Jmperieuse second cutter made a bad 
third. Time: winner 21 m. 35} secs., second boat 
22 m. 53} secs. 


ImperiaL Untversity.—Three-Quarter Mile. 
Mepicinz.—Rep. ENGIN gERING.— WHITE, 


Y. Vedakuni ......... I. Nakahara........ ‘ 

TT. Adzuma ...cccseeeee K. Imaizumi ........6 

R. Nakanishi..... ... K. Sakuma ........ 3 

S. Romano ..ccceeeee PIL Ke Nai cece 2 
Ve To cecec evens T. Kato... 


F. Yasuda 
F. Tanaka (cox.) 


K. Ando tiaee 
K. ‘Yotsuka (cox.) 


The University race was not at all a satisfactory 
one. ‘The Engineering crew had been partially 
coached, but in the excitement lost their heads and 
soon felt behind. Off the P.M. Wharf, they were 
rowing 48 to the minute, while their opponents 
did 44. Won by a couple of lengths in gm. 20 sec. 


H.MS. “ Impgrizguse” v. Y.A.R.C. One 
Mile. 
WHITE. = 
V. Oliver, 134lb. cccsssssecsseveeenneeses 
yde, 134Ib. ...sesseres . ‘ 
Garde, 1601D. ..sccsseeseeeees 
D. Hickley, r65]b.....ccseeees 
H. C. R. Brocklebank (cox.), g7Ib.... 
BLACK. 
A. L. Mottu, 1231D.  ..ccseseweeee 
A. L. Robinson, 133]b. «... 
F. H. Grant, 146lb.  ....6 
W. Sutter, 140lb.  .......0 
F. H. Hooper, 133lb...... 


The Navy crew were rather the favourites, in 
consequence of the lumpy surface they had to row 
through, for which their greater weight better 
fitted them. They led all the way, and off the 
Grand Hotel were rowing easily at 34 to the 
minute; the Club four quickening then slightly 
from 30 to 32. No spurting availed the latter, 
however, and the race was won easily by three 
lengths. Time: gm. 50}sec. : 

MeEn-or-War (All Comers). Two Miles. 


* Imperieuse,” gig, 8 oars ..... Pace vbenterie ede 
“ Imperieuse,” Cutter, 12 OATS .......e eee ses 

For the all-comers race for men-of-war boats 
only two entered, the Jmperteuse cutter and gig. 
The gig forged ahead at the start, and after a 
capital pull all round finished many lengths ahead 
of her big antagonist. Time: winner, 20m. 53sec 3 
second boat 21m. 54sec. 


P 
R. 
R 
J. 


. 


Dousie Scutts. One Mile. 


W. W. Campbell, 131lb. oo... eee We 
G. W. Barton, 154lb.... 
ss } - 


F. H. Hooper, 133!b....... éxs 
A. L. Robinson, 133!b. ....... ealelhaeas 
The race for the double sculls brought out two 
crews, and was an easy win for Barton and Camp- 
bell, four lengths ahead. ‘Time: 8m. 2sec. 
St. Jonny's Cup (Pair oars). One Mile. 
W. Sutter ciccccseseeeeeeeee 


W.W. Till voc ceeceeeee eens 


For the St. John’s Cup Sutter and Til 
their own way, no other crew turning out. 
their fourth win the cup now falls to them. 


Scratcu Fours.—Half.a-Mile. 


thad it 


WRITE. BLUE. 
Blakeway ......seeceeees Hall ....... Saains iis 
Nakanishi.... Edakuni .. 
Newbigging......ccs.s t Kingdon ..... me ta 

Campbell (stroke) Mottu (stroke). 
i BLACK. Swivet Row cocks. 
Nash) ......sccseeereeeenes Mortis ... 
Azumi ..... weedy Ando...... Pa 
H. Hooper ..........4 Churchill 
Salabelle (stroke). Barton (stroke). 
Three crews entered for the scratch fours. 


Mottu’s boat led over great part of the way, but 
opposite the Grand Hotel Campbell spurted in 
capital style and caught his rival on the finishing 
line, winning by a few inches. Time, 2m. 4osec. 


‘To THE Dear.—A Person cured of Deafness and 
noises in the head of 23 year standings by a simple 
remedy, will send a description of it FREE lo any 
Person who applies to NicuHotson, 21,. Bedford 
Square, London. W C., England. May tery. 


Being 
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IMPERIAL MODEL YACHT CLUB. 


The autumn regatta of the Imperial Model 
Yacht Club was begun on ‘Thursday off Shibahama, 
in Tokyo Bay, but owing to a failing wind the con- 
cluding races had to be adjourned. The morning 
promised well fora fine day; a strong northerly 
breeze skimming the surface of the Bay, while the 
water was lite more than rippled. Out by the 
‘Forts the squalls tore the heads off the small waves, 
but close under the shelter of the land the wind 
was more intermittent, and the surface more 
smooth. By reason of difficulties connected largely 
with the transport of the small craft from the 
Naval Academy grounds, where they had pre- 
viously been housed it was after one o'clock be- 
fore the first race was staited. The breeze was 
a fresh one then and most of the boats at once 
turned tail and ran down wind, only four or five 
holding a decently straight course. Theleadamong 
these was soon taken by Captain J. M. James’ 
Volunteer (Chinese rig) sailed by Mr. Hammond, 
which quickly came out in front, followed at an 
interval by Mr. Iwasaki's Ting-chow (sailed by 
Mr. Glover) and Mr, West’s Dat-tchi-Tsuru. 
The cutter, however, was never in it; the second 
China boat giving up almost as soon as the winner 
had crossed the line, while Volunteer finished far 
ahead of everything, hitting off the marks indeed 
with marvellous accuracy. ‘The latter sailed the 
distance in 46m. 35secs.; and no other boat 
crossed the line. An attempt was afterwards 
made to start a race for the second class boats, 
24-30 inches water-line length, for a distance of 
half a mile stretch to windward, but the wind be- 
came baffling and dropped so that the course 
could not possibly be sailed over. In the stark 
calm which succeeded it was deemed advisable to 
suspend operations entirely till next Saturday, Mr. 
W. Heise acted, as starter; Mr. F. A. Satow as 
time-keeper, and Mr. C. W. Pownall as umpire. 
The following was the result of the only race 
sailed :— 

First Race :—Start at 11.0 a.m., distance: One mile, stretch 
to windward. For first class boats of 30.36 inches water- 
line length. Time allowance 4seconds per inch, Prize :— 
A silver tankard, presented by G. R. Stevens, Esq. of Hong- 


kong. 
(Second boat to save her stake.) 


j. M. James . 
T. H. James 
1. Inouye 


Folunteer.... 
Swallow. 


eooo00oo0on 


Hayabusa : 
Constance ai 

Trex . é 

Wild W Sloop .. . Jj. M. James 
Tombt Schooner ... H. Bertin ... 


CORMORANT FISHING IN FAPAN. 
——_—_——_e———-—- 
The following letter from the Tokyo Correspon- 
dent of The Times was published in that journal 
on the 2tst of August :— 


Tokio, July 17th. 

Whatever may be the degree of credence rightly 
permissible to the details of early Japanese chrono- 
logy and history that are set forth in Japan’s most 
venerable records—relating as they do to the dark 
ages of oral tradition, anterior to the seventh cen- 
tury of our era—there is no gainsaying that those 
ancient chronicles shed a very interesting and true 
light on the manners, Customs, and language, as 
well as on the religious and political beliefs, of the 
early Japanese. Prominent in this respect is the 
Kojiki, or “ Records of Ancient Matters,” com- 
piled in a.D. 712, and translated into English a few 
years ago by that most accomplished scholar, Mr. 
Basil Hall Chamberlain. The Ko/thki is, in fact, 
the oldest existing Japanese book. I[tis, further, 


the second historical work of which mention has’ 


been preserved. And it is to it among a very few 
other ancient volumes, that the student naturally 
turns, in his investigation of old-time Japanese 
subjects. In the Kojtkt, for example—to come at 
once to the subject of this letter—the searcher after 
knowledge about the past of cormorant-fishing in 
Japan may read that on a certain occasion in the 
ages before books were wrilien, during acampaign 
in the land of Yamato, the Emperor Jimmn, of 
deathless memory, with his centurions and his 
fighting men, found themselves exhausted and an 
hungered on the slopes of Mount Inasa. Where- 
upon, addressing some fishermen who were work- 
ing their cormorants along a neighbouring stream, 
the Heavenly Sovereign sang : 


“ Ye keepers of cormorants, the birds of the 
Come ye now to our rescue !’” 


Here, then, we have evidence from a book 1,177 
years old that the sport of Ugart, ore cormorant. 
fishing, was at that epoch at least already esta- 
blished in Japan, while, if the story and the 
orthodox tradition as to the period “of Jimmu 
‘Tenno's reign are to be accepted, we must assigu 
to it an antiquity more than twice as great. In 


island, 


[Oct. 19, 1889. 


a few parts of the country it is still kept up, not- 
ably on the Nagara river at and near Gifu in the 
province of Mino, where this hoary pursuit has 
always had a stronghold, and where the seven 
hamlets bordering on the choicest part of the 
stream enjoy to the present day the exclusive 
fishing rights that were conveyed lo them early 
in the rgth century by the Emperor Daigo, himself 
on one occasion a beholder of the sport. All 
through the middle ages, and, indeed, up to this 
current Meiji era which has witnessed the death of 
so many old customs, offerings of dried cormorant- 
caught trout, or ‘fayu ” (salmo altivalis), from 
the Nagaragawa were sent yearly to the Court of 
the Emperor or the Shogun. For then, as now, 
the fish from that river enjoyed a high character 
for flavour and excellence, their fine quality being 
due, it is supposed, partly to the water and food 
of their habitat, and partly to the painless method 
of capture. In return for these offerings, grants 
of rice were made to the hamlets aforesaid, and in 
course of time the special degree of Usho, or 
Master of Cormorants, came to be established for 
the 21 greatest living experts in the guild, a step 
which naturally gave a lively stimulus to the cul- 
tivation of the utmost possible skill in the cormo- 
rant-fAshing art. 

Gifu, then, is the place to go to if you care to 
see inall its perfection one of the oldest extant 
forms of piscatory craft. They who go will ceitain- 
ly not be disappointed. The people of Gifu—a 
clean country town, situated fat the threshold of 
the Mino mountains, and little known as yet to 
ordinary tourists—are proud of their beautiful 
fabrics of silk and crape. They are proud of 
their tasteful circular fans; prouder stil of their 
renowned and most gracefully decorated lan- 
terns, framed with rare bamboo from the lower 
slopes of the famed Mount Kinkwa hard by, and 
encased in wrinkled bark-made paper, delicate 
yet durable withal, which sheds a light so soft 
and soothing as to have earned for then the 
name of the “ air-cooling lantern,” from the pretty 
faricy that they convey no sense of heat tothe eye. 
But it is on their time honoured Ugari and all its 
traditions that the Gifu townsfolk especially plume 
themselves. Add to this that they are—as what 
unspoiled Japanese are not?—the very pink of 
politeness, ever ready witha graceful welcome to 
visitors bent on doing the wonders of the neigh- 
bourhood, and it will be your own fault if you 
come away without witnessing to your heart’s con- 
tent a spectacle which, though hardly to be called 
fine or stiting, has at least the merits of pictur- 
J esqueness, rarity, and most uncommon antiquity. 
To see the fishing at all you must be there 
between May and October, which are the limits of 
the season. ‘To see it to full advantage, you should 
choose a time when the tiver is free ftom turbidity, 
and when there is no moonlight—the darker the 
night the better. Further, ifyou ave wise, you will 
take care to see it after the manner of the country, 
and in the company of a pleasant party of Japa- 
nese. That is how I saw ita month ago, and what 
T saw I now proceed to tell. 


It was but a short drive from our inu at Gifu 
to the river-side tea-house that served as the real 
starting point of the expedition, Embarking there 
after nightfall in a roomy pleasure-barge, we set 
off on an upstream voyage in which our craft: was 
alternately poled and towed over the shoals and 
rapids of the wide and shallow Nagaragawa. 
Outside, the night was darkness itself, and pro- 
foundly still, Only with difficulty could we make 
out the huge profile of Kinkasan, rising black and 
gloomy frou the east margin of the stream. Nota 
star was to be seen, nor any light at all save the 
soft flashes of occasianal fireflies, or the twinkling 
of some stray passer’s lantern on the distant bridge 
of Gifu. Inside, on the contrary, there was neither 
silence nor darkness. ‘The cabin or deck house of 
the Korio Maru is,in truth, a pretty litte Japa- 
nese room, with its accompaniments of sliding 
doois, clean soft mats, decorated ceiling, and 
beautiful woods—the whole brightly lit up by a 
many coloured galaxy of ‘‘air-cooling ” lanterns. 
On the mats sit a cheery party, talking and joking 
with all the happy abandon of Japanese out for a 
holiday, drinking tea it hardly need be said, and 
smoking their diminutive pipes the while. Aft of 
our saloon is a tiny kitchen, from which, as time 
wears on, attendants bring relays of tea and 
fruits and sweetmeats, and finally sundry bot- 
tles of hot saké, followed by a great jubako, 
or provision-box, of gilded lacquer, with its 
tays upon trays of dainty eatables, among which 
last are spatch-cocked eels, piping hot, aud 
cooked as only a Japanese can couk them. After, 
pethaps, an hour of struggle up stream, the barge 
is brought to rest ata convenient place in mid- 
channel, there to await the arrival of the cormor- 
ant-fishers we have come to see. Presently the 
first sign is detected—a spot of hazy red glow 
shining over the trees from a reach two or three 
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miles above us. Hereupon, our chief boatman 
erects his private signal, a mighty paper lantern 
of ared and white basket pattern. Steadily the 
glow spreads and deepens, until, as the last inter- 
vening point is cleared, we descry ils cause—a 
constellation of shifting, flickering lights, drifting 
down the dark river towards us. By degrees 
these develop into balls of fire, seven in number, 
casting as many long coruscations of light before 
them, from their reflection in the waters of the 
stream. Then sounds are heard, sounds of much 
beating, shouting, and splashing, Next appear 
the forms of boats and the swarthy figures of men, 
thrown up with weird, Rembrandt-like effects 
against the inky blackness of the night; and in the 
water round about the boats are numbers of cor- 
morants, behaving to all appearance in the mad- 
dest fashion. The fires, we now see, are great 
cages of blazing pine-knots suspended over the 
bow of each boat, darting forth flames and sparks, 
and for ever dropping embers which fall with loud 
hissing into the stream. Nearer still they come. 
The men have seen our signal, and are manceuv- 
ring so as to surround us; which being done, we 
find ourselves in the midst of all the uproar and 
excitement of cormorant-fishing @ la Faponaise. 

Now to describe the sport. ‘here are, to begin 
with, four men in each of the seven boats, one of 
whom, at the stern, has no duty but that of manag- 
ing his craft. In the bow stands the Master, dis- 
tinguished by the peculiar hat of his rank, and 
handling no fewer than twelve trained birds with 
the surpassing skill and coolness that have earned 
for the sportsmen of Gifu their unrivalled pié- 
emience. Amidships is another fisher, of the 
second grade, who handles four birds only. Be- 
tween them is the fourth man, called kako, from 
the bamboo striking-instrument of that name with 
which he makes the clatter necessary for keeping 
the birds up to their work: he also encourages 
them by shouts and cries, looks after spare ap- 
paratus, &c.; and is ready to give aid if required. 
Each cormorant wears at the base of its neck a 
metal ring, drawn tight enough to prevent mar- 
ketable fish from passing below it, but at the 
same time loose enough—for it is never removed 
—to admit the smaller prey which serves as food. 
Round the body is a cord, having attached 
to it at the middle of the back a short strip of 
stiffish whalebone, by which the great awkward 
bird may be conveniently lowered into the water, 
or lifted out, when at work: and to this whalebone 
is looped a thin rein of spruce fibre, twelve feet 
long, and so far wanting in pliancy as to minimise 
the chances of entanglement. When the fishing 
ground is reached, the master lowers his twelve 
birds one by one into the stream, and gathers 
their reins into his left. hand, manipulating the 
latter thereafter with his right as occasion re- 
quires ; number two does the same with his four 
birds; the kako starts in with his volleys of noise; 
and forthwith the cormorants set to at their work 
in the heartiest and jolliest way, diving and duck- 
ing with wonderful swiftness as the astonished 
fish come flocking toward the blaze of light. The 
master is now the busiest of men. He must 
handle his twelve strings so deftly that, let the 
birds dash hither and thither as they will, there 
shall be no impediment or fouling. He must have 
his eyes everywhere, and his hands following his 
eyes. Specially must he watch for the moment 
when any of his flock is gorged—a fact generally 
made known by the bird itself, which then swims 
about in a foolish, helpless way, with its head and 
swollen neck erect. ‘Thereupon the master shior- 
tening in on that bird, lifts it aboard, forces its 
bill open with his left hand, which still holds the 
rest of the lines, squeezes out the fish with his 
right, and starts the creature off on a fresh foray 
—all this with such admirable dexterity and 
quickness that the eleven birds still bustling about 
have scarce time to get shings into a tangle, and 
in another moment the whole team is again per- 
fectly in hand. 


As for the cormorants, they are trained when 
quite young, being caught in winter with bird-lime 
on the coasts of the neighbouring Owari Gulf, at 
their first emigration southward from the summer 
haunts of the species, on the northern seaboard of 
Japan. Once trained, they work well up to 15, 
often up to 19 or 20, years of age; and, though 
their keep in winter bears hardly on the masters, 
they are very precious and profitable hunters 
during the five months’ season, and well deserve 
the great care that is lavished upon them. From 
four to eight good-sized fish, for example, is the 
fair result of a single excursion for one bird, which 
corresponds with an average of about 190 fish 
per cormorant per hour, or 450 for the three hours 
occupied in drifting down the whole ‘course. 
Every bird in a flock has and knows its number; 
and one of the funniest things about them is the 
quick-witted jealousy with which they invariably 
insist, by all that cormorant-language and panto- 


mimic protest can do, on due observance of the 
recognised rights belonging to their individual 
numbers. Number one, or “Ichi,” is the doyen 
of the corps, the senior in years as well as rank. 
His colleagues, according to their age, come after 
him in numerical order. Ichi is the last to be put 
into the water and the first to be taken out, the 
first to be fed, and the last to enter the baskets in 
which, when work is over, the birds are carried 
from the boats to their domicile. Ichi, when 
aboard, has the post of honour at the eyes of the 
boat. He is a solemn grizzled old fellow, with a 
pompous, noli me tangere air that is almost 
worthy of a Lord Mayor. The rest have place 
alter him, in succession of rank, alternately on 
either side of the gunwale. If, haply, the lawful 
order of precedence be at any time violated—if, 
for instance, No. 5 be put into the water before 
No. 6, or No. 4 be placed above No. 2—the rumpus 
that forthwith arises in that family is a sight to 
see and a sound to hear, 

But all this while we have been drifting down, 
with the boats about us, to the lower end of 
the course, and are again abreast of Gifu, where 
the whole squadron is beached. As each cor- 
morant is now taken out of the water, the master 
can tell by its weight whether it has secured 
enough supper while engaged in the hunt; failing 
which, he makes the deficiency good by feeding 
it with the inferior fish. At length all are ranged 
in their due order, facing outwards, on the 
gunwale of each boat. And the sight of that 
array of great ungainly sea-birds—shaking them- 
selves, flapping their wings, gaw-gawing, making 
their toilets, clearing their throats, looking about 
them with a stare of stupid solemnity, and now 
and then indulging in old-maidish little tiffs 
with their neighbours—is quite the strangest of its 
class I have ever seen, except perhaps the wonder- 
ful penguinry of the Falkland Islands, whereat a 
certain French philosopher is said to have even 
wept. Finally, the cormorants are sent off to 
bed, and we ourselves follow suit. There is a 
chorus of grateful ‘“sayonaras!” from those 
politest of fishermen, accompanied by a_ tub 
of choice ayu, as, after bestowing a modest gra- 
tuily on our entertainers, we are carried ashore 
on the boatmen’s backs, and thence on wheels 
to the sign of “The Jewel Well ”’—to our mus- 
quito-curtains and dreams of Ugari. 


CRICKET. 
a 
Tokyo AND Tug SERVICES Vv. THE CLUB. 


This match was played on Saturday in rather 
uncomfortable weather, with twelve aside. Tokyo 
and the Services went in first, and Garde made 
26 of the total of 85, including 14 extras. Ed- 
wards and Walford bowled, the former taking six 
wickets and the latter five. For the Club Edwards 
made 24 and Crawford 21, but there was a great 
display of weakness towards the close, and the 
stumps were drawn with three wickets to go down 
and a total of 71. Following are the scores :— 

Tokyo anv Services, * Tue Crus, 


Lient. Barton, R.M.A., b. Mr. Dodds, c. Kenny, b. Lias. o 
Walford .....ccereee o Mr. Crawford, c. Cooper, b 

Mr. Lias, b. Edwards Lias .... 

Mr. Garde, c, Ciawfo: Mr. Molliso 


co 


, 
Walford Mr. Edwards, c. Coo; 
Mr. Duff, Dias). vcsccecstiviseisscaases 24 
Walford .. fe Mr. Walford, I.b.w., b. Lias. 2 
Mr. Walter, c. Hinton, b. Mr. Hall, c. Cooper, b. Lias. 8 
Walford ...escecssecesceesenaee Mr. Balfour, b. Walter ° 
Mr. Griffiths, c. Crawford, b. Mr. Litchfield, b. Walter. ° 
Edwards viccesseccsssrreeseneee Mr. Adamson, not out.. ° 
Corporal Boyne, c, Edwards, Mr. Tilden, not out 2 
b. Walford .........eeee . Of Mr. Hiaeem paia notbat — 
Mr. Lamb, b. Edwards......... 2 | Mr. Hinton, eS 
Mr, Trevithick, c. and b. Ed- Db. 4, Ld. 4 eee ssidesradsoees 8 
Mr. Cooper, not out 
b. 12, lb. 3 
1 


SAILING RACE. 
—_——__4—___—_ 


The race on Saturday was, though not particu- 
larly exciting, one of the most interesting of the 
season. For one thing it established A/olly Bawn’s 
supremacy in her class, her behaviour indeed 
being highly meritorious. A start was made at 
1.30. Mr. Beart—who was officer of the day—being 
somewhat handicapped by the absence of a steam 
launch, gave the starting gun from the windward 
sampan. The boats naturally were in a cluster to 
windward and a small tussle took place in crossing 
the line. Lady Louise having come down to 
leeward of the weather mark boat, had put 
her helm down to cross the line, when Exchange, 
trying to squeeze between the blue cutter and the 
mark fouled both shoving her jibboom into the 


after part of Louise’s mainsail, a predicament 


which the latter’s crew averted at some small risk. 
Both boats were hung up for some time, in con- 
sequence of the accident, but Exchange, as will be 
seem from the official times, was not much retard- 
ed over the course. After crossing the line most 
of the craft elected to stand out on the port tack 
towards the lightship, Princess Maud alone pre- 
ferring to skirt the Kanagawa shore. 

As might be expected, Maid Marion was 
first round the north mark, Afolly Bawn following 
in quick order. ‘Yo the lightship the Maid vaced 
up in good style, carrying spinnaker on bowsprit 
end. Afolly Bawn hunted the big craft most assi- 
duously hence to the lightship, and indeed all 
round the course, being sailed throughout with the 
most consuminate skill, Princess Afaud was early 
out of the race. After rounding the home mark 
she stood out on the port tack, but failed to gain 
any advantage by that manceuvre. To the north 
mark Maid Marion led Daimyo, Molly, and Lady 
Louise, the latter going about early. The Afaid with 
a short board passed the mark at 3h. 39m. 15s. well 
ahead of the whole fleet. ‘Afolly was wow far 
ahead of all in her class. Daimto and Princess 
Maud were sadly bothered at the north mark by 
the failing wind and adverse tide, so that the lead 
which the big cutter had established was largely 
increased. Avon, from want of wind probably, lag- 
ged from the outset, and at a very early stage bore 
up and went home. The C class boats, though 
comparatively unobserved, sailed a fairly good race. 
Sayonara from the outset took a lead which was 
never afterwards encroached on, Mr. Campbell 
finishing far ahead of all.competitors. In the B 
class the Doctor carried all before him, Daimyo 
being afflicted by the same complaint as that from 
which Za Belle’s skipper professed to have 
suffered. ‘The following were the official times :— 


Nort 
LicutsHip. Home. Mark. 
Avon weove gave up. 
Maid Mari 5. vee 9035-30 ee 2684-20... 3.39.78 
Trawler,, _ see 3-03.98 24. 3.30.00 .., — 
Daimyo + 23-30 4. 2.42.10 ... 3.0000 1... 4.07.42 
Lady Louise 2.23.32 ... 2.42.20 ... 3.02.20 ... 3.46.50 
Molly Bawn.. _- see 3438.00 04. 2686.42 0. 8.39645 
Mosquito ...., _- + 3.06.98 ... 3.30.00 ... gaveup 
Princess Maud - ere B6SB645 see 303500 ose hug 20 
La Belle... 3-25.00 ... 4.07.40 ... §.00.40 .., - 
Queenie .. 3+27-40 ase 4:07.82 vee §.00.20 4. - 
Sayonara _ ase 3-30.00... 4.07.30 0. _- 
Julia... B+1§.00 1, he 380 ore 4055058 ae ae 
EBXChANgE .oicgsssesevees 2.29.30 B6g4e40 see 3008-35 cee 98.90 
Time 
Attow- 
ANCE IST TIME 
Prize AtLow- 
Licht- Time. ann  Cor- ance, Are 
; : SHIP. FiaG, RECTED. BITRARY, 
Maid Marion .., 3.54.58 4.32:4§ 0.56 4.31.49 allows 4.32.48 
Trawler , = _- _— _- _ _ 
Daimyo . §.23-10 §.44.00 allows §.44.00 allows 5.44.00 
Lad: 4-18.18 §.06.45 3.38  §.03.07 5.04.45 
Molly Bawn 4-08.45 454-30 4.513 4.50.17 2 4-52.30 
Mosquito _ _ 4-50 _ 20 - 
Princess Maud... gaveup = — 5.37 _- 10 _ 
La Belle Brdieceet. _- allows §.00.40 all §.00.40 
Queenie . _ - 2.51 4-$7.49 sail §.00.20 
Sayonara, _- - 2.58 4.04.3) even 4:07:30 
Julia .... _- _ 2.50 4.53.04 455-55 
Exchange ...... §.42.00 6.08.30 allows 6.08.30 none 6.08.30 


LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
————_>o—__——— 
(Reuter “Speci.” ro “Japan Mai.) 


London, October 13th. 

The Czar has arrived at Berlin, but met with 
a cool reception by the populace. The Emperor 
William, at the banquet given in honour of the 
Czar, said he hoped the friendship of a century, 
which he regarded as a legacy from his ances- 
tors, would continue. The Czar cordially re- 
plied, and afterwards toasted Bismarck. 


London, October 17th. 

At the banquet at Berlin in honour of the 
Czar, the coolness of the latter’s response to 
Emperor William’s toast produced a marked 
effect, but the prevalent opinion is that the 
Czar’s later intercourse with the Emperor Wil-: 
liam and Prince Bismarck is removing the first 
coolness and that both personal and political 
relations are improving. 


Later. 
The King of Portugal is dying. 


*SpecraL”’ TELEGRAM To “JAPAN Malt,” 


Kobe, October rath. 
Campos, the Hongkong forger, was released 
this morning by the British Consul and at once 
re-arrested by the Japanese Authorities. 
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MATT STEAMERS., 
gets 
YUK NEXT MALL IS DUK 
From Shanghai, }) 
Nagasaki & > per N.Y. K. 
Kobe..... 


From America... per O. & O. Co. Sunday, Oct. 2oth.* 

From Hongkong. per P. & O. Cu. Monday, Oct. aist.i - 
from Hongkong. per C.P. M. Co. Wednesday, Oct. 23rd.: 
From Hongkong. per P. M.Co. Thursday, Oct. 2gth.§ 


Friday, Oct. 25th. 


* Gaelic left San Francisco on October grd. + Verona left 
Nagasaki on October 16th. 2 Parthia left Shanghai on October 
17th, § City of Sydney left Hongkong on October 1ath. 


THE NEXT MAIL LEAVES 


for Shanghai, 


Kobe, and> per N.Y. K, Tuesday, Oct. 22nd. 
Nagasaki ... 
For America...... per P. M. Co Tuesday, Oct. 22nd. 


Saturday, Oct. 19th. 


For Europe, vid 
Hongkong...... 


ESR SE AE TEE ISS EE nS RL 


LATEST SHIPPING. 
-———__>___—- 
ARRIVALS. 


Saikio Maru, Japanese steamer, 2,240, Conner, 
11th October,—Shanghai and ports 5th Octo- 
ber, Mails and General—Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha. ; 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Ekstrand, 
12th October,— Kobe 11th October, General. 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Malabar, British steamer, 1,263, W. H. Gould, 
13th October,—Kobe t1th October, General. 
—China and Japan Trading Co, 

Salsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Drum- 
mond, 13th October,— Hakodate 11th October, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Toyoshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 596, Kasuga, 
13th Octaber,—Hakodate roth October, Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Kashgar, British steamer, 1,515, Brown, 14th 

ctober,—Kobe 13th October, General.— 
P: & O. S.N. Co. 

Totomi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,196, Steed- 
man, 15th October,—Sakata 13th October, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Wanderer (3), composite sloop, Commander G.'A. 
Giffard, 15th October,—Kobe 13th October. 

Claymore, British steamer, 1,658, Felgate, 17th 
October,—Kobe 15th October, Coal and Ge- 
neral.—Adamson, Bell & Co. 

Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 436, Watanabe, 
17th October,— Handa 16th October, General. 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Ise Maru, Japanese steamer, 641, Kanshiro, 17th 
October,—Hakeodate 15th October, General. 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Kreiser (6), Russian cruiser, Captain Besobrosoff, 
17th October,—Petropolovski 12th October. 

Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, 
Walter, 17th October,— Hakodate 15th Octo- 

-ber, General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 

Omt Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, Christensen, 
17th October,—Kobe 16th October, General. 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Sarpedon, British steamer, 1,439, Barwise, 17th 
October,—Kobe 16th October, General.— 
Butterfield & Swire. : 


DEPARTURES, 


fF. Weissenhorn, German ship, 2,024, W. von 
Thulen, 11th October,—Kobe, General.— 
Captain. 

Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Carrew, 
11th October, — Kobe, General. — Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. : 

Port Pivie, British steamer, 2,039, Dulling, 11th 
October,—Kobe, Gene:al.—Adamson, Bell & 


Co. 
City a Rio de Faneiro, American steamer, 2,246, 
m. Ward, rath October.—Hongkong, Mails 
and General.—P. M. S.S. Co. 

Glengarry, British steamer, 1,955, F. Gaye, 12th 
Detar, — Kobe, General.— Jardine, Ma- 
theson & Co. 

Fuyo, Japanese steamer, 875, Selck, rath October, 
—Nagasaki, General.—Mitsu Bishi Sha. 
Wyvern, British steamer, 1,107, Brotherton, 12th 

October,—Otaru, ballast.— Japanese. 

Ancona, British steamer, 1,878, W. D. Mudie, 
13th October,—Kobe, General.—P. & O. S. 

~ N. Co. 

Satsuma Maru, Jeena steamer, 1,160, Drum- 
mond, 14th October,—Kobe, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Hiogo Maru, Japanese steamer, 896, Saiki, 15th 


October,—Kobe, General.—Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha. 

Saikio Maru, Japanese steamer, 2,240, G. W. Con- 
ner, 15th October,—Shanghai and ports, Mails 
and General.—Nippon Yusen [Kaisha. 

Suruga Maru, Japanese steamer, 436, Matsumoto, 
15th October, —Yokkaichi, General. —Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Totomi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,196, Stead- 
man, 15th October,—Kobe, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. . 

General Werder, German steamer, 1,820, Eichel, 
16th October,—Kobe, General.—H. Ahrens 
& Co., Nachf. 

Collingham, British steamer, 1,540, Watson, 16th 
October,—-Kobe, General.—Smith, Baker & 
Co. 

Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,359, Haswell, 
16th October,—Kobe, Mails and General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Ise Maru, Japanese steamer, 641, Kanshiro, 17th 
October,—Kobe, General.—Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha. 

Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 386, Watanabe, 
17th October,—Handa, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Nitgata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Carrew, 
4th October,—Hakodate, General.— Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Yechigo Maru, Japanese steamer, 704, Okuma, 
17th October,—Niigata, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 


PASSENGERS. 
; ARRIVED. 

Per Japanese steamer Saikio Afaru, from Shang- 
hai and ports:—Mrs. M. Hiraoka, Mrs. Duryea, 
Miss Halliburton, Mrs. J. J. Ross, Mrs, Philipps 
and child, Governor Watanabe, Rev. J. H. Racey, 
Rev. E. Bodimier, Messrs. Y. Sato, J. Inudo, E. 
H. Duus, Law, Duryea, J. G. Klein, M. Mayeda, 
W. V. Sentance, K. Kato, ‘I. Isahaya, Tsao, E. 
C. Amer, and L. S. Fobes in cabin; Mr. and 
Mrs. Blum and two children, Mr. and Mes. 
Nakamura, Mrs. H. Yamamoto, Mrs. ‘Tokutomi, 
Messrs. Y. Oseki, K. Shimoda, G. Shimada, M. 
Kato, H. Sueki, N. Fukui, R. Kawatate, Kasano, 
S. Goto, S. Asano, and J. Ada in second-class, 
and 75 passengers in steerage. 

DEPARTED. 

Per British steamer Port Augusta, for Vancou- 
ver, B.C.:—Rev. and Mrs. A. B. Winchester, 
Mr. B. Strauss, and Dr. Power in cabin. From 
Hongkong: Mr. E. Ermatinger in cabin. 

Per British steamer Ancona, for Hongkong via 
Kobe and Nagasaki:—Mr. and Mrs. P. Osborne, 
son and daughter, Mr. and Mrs. Langea and 
servant, Messrs. G. Scott, R. M. Ross, M. Font, 
J. R. Scott, Shiosawa, Mrs. C. La Font and child, 
and Mr. Woogyear and party in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Satkio Maru, for Shang- 
hai and ports :—Minister K. Otori, Miss ‘ane, 
Mr. and Mrs. E. G. Ritchie, Mr. J. C. Garritt, 
Mr. and Mrs. Etterick, Mr. and Mrs. C. A. 
Killer, Mr. and.Mis. Romero and child, Mr. and 
Mrs. Dick and infant, Mr. Fa Wan ‘looug, 
Lieut. Kossovitch, Sub-Lieut. Kouzmtzoff, Sub- 
Lieut. Pouzanoff, Sub-Lieut. Grediakin, Messrs. 
V. Hostiff, Kobayashi, Sano, Yamada, Sugii, 
J. Cooper, Mrs. J. Calvin, Mr. and Mrs. Fulton, 
Mr. G. S. Burdis, and Dr. W. S. Bigelow in 
cabin; Messrs. Yasukawa, Egawa, Soyejima, 
Yano, Miyazawa, and Hara in second-class, and 
82 passenpers in steerage. 

Per German steamer General Werder, for 
Hongkong via ports:—Mrs. Price, Mrs, dos 
Santos and child, Messrs. Lapraik, E. George, 
Brown, B. Soyeda, and Yaip in cabin, and 15 
Chinese in steerage. 


CARGOES. 


Per British steamer Port Augusta, for Van- 
couver, B.C if 


TEA. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
AND AND PACIFIC 
. CANADA, WEST. RAST. COAST. TOTAL. 
Shanghai 460 _ 624 1sS 3,242 
Hyogo ...... 2,483 204 - 210 = 2,897 
Yokohama... 3,404 46 Wr 507 3,968 
Hongkong ... 2 _ 44 164 210 
Amoy ......... —— — 25473 — = 2,473 
Foochaw...... 45759 58 498 160 5,475 
Total ...... 11,108 308 3,650 1,199 16,265 
SILK 
NEW YORK . 
Shanghai oo... ..eseeceesesee eee sities 
Yokohama 706 
Canton y12 
Total. dcien B48) Viki ene 838 


Per British steamer Ancona, for Hongkong vid 
Kobe and Nagasaki :—Silk for France 257 bales. 


REPORIS. 

The Japanese steamer Saikio Maru, Captain 
Conner, reports :—Left Shanghai the 5th October 
at 8.30 a.m.; experienced fine cloudy weather with 
light south-easterly winds and calms tll midnight; 
thence moderate northerly and  north-easterly 
winds,. smonth sea and heavy rain: in early 
morning sky overcast and very dark till daylight, 
when weather gradually improved. Arrived 
at Nagasaki the 6th October at 11 p.m. Left 
Nagasaki the 7th October at 5 p.m.; had clear 
bright weather to Kobe, arrived the gth where 
October at 3.40 a.m. ane had rain all day. Left 
Kobe the roth October at noon; experienced fine 
clear weather (with light haze about midnight) 
throughout and moderate N.E. winds with easterly 
swell. Arrived at Yokohama the 11th October 
at 1.45 p.m. 

The Japanese steamer Takasago Maru, Cap- 
tain Hussey, reports:—Left Yokkaichi the 12th 
October, at 4.15 p.m.; had light northerly winds 
and fine weather with strong easterly swell to 
Omisaki; thence moderate to fresh north-easterly 
and northerly winds with clear weather and 
smooth sea. Arrived at Yokohama the 13th 
October, at noon. 

‘The Japanese steamer Niigata Maru, Captain 
Carrew, reports:—Left Kobe the ryth October at 
noon; experienced light northerly breeze and 
clear weather to Omaisaki; thence to port eas- 
terly gale and rough sea with overcast and rainy 
weather. Artived at Yokohama the 16th at 4.30 
a.m. 

The Japanese steamer 7akasago Maru, Captain 
Hussey, reports :—Left Yokkgichi the 15th Octo- 
ber at 5 p.m.; had light to moderate E. and S.E. 
winds, overcast and thick with rain brought up 
under Nomasaki for better weather; at 4.40 a.m. 
on the 16th weather cleared up slightly have up 
anchor and proceded had moderate east and 
south-easterly winds with high south easterly sea 
during the passage. Arrived at Yokohama the 
16th October at 11.45 p.m. 

The Japanese steamer Wakanoura Maru, Cap- 
tain Walter, reports :—left Hakodate the 15th 
October at 5 a.in.; moderate wind from the south 
and fine weather; at 4 p.m. strong southerly winds 
and cloudy; 8 p.m. heavy rain, continuing to 
arrival at Oginohama the 16th, al 5 a.m. Left 
Oginohama at noon; moderate winds, clear wea- 
ther and heavy S.E. swell; at 8 p.m. wind shifted 
to the N.W. and freshening to a strong breeze and 
fine clear weather. Passed Inuboye the 16th at 
3 a.m.; wind varied to north and continued to 
pott. Arrived at Yokohama the 16th October at 
1.30 p.in. : 

The Japanese steamer Omit Maru, Captain 
Christiansen, reports :—Left Kobe the 16th Octo- 
ber at noon; had fresh breeze from S.W. and 
clear weather to Cape Hino, where met the 
steamer Satkio Maru at_o.40, bound in; light 
N.E. winds and high S.E. swell to Ovosima; 
thence strong north and N.N.W. winds, in- 
creasing to a moderate gale abreast of Owani 
Bay, to Omisaki; clear weather and a heavy 
easterly swell to Rock Island, where met Kube Maru 
17th at 1.30 a.m.3 from Rock Island to Sagami 
fresh E.N.E. wind and moderate sea; thence to 
port light winds and fine weather, Atrived at 
Yokohama the 17th October at 6.10 p.m. 

The British steamer Sarpedon, Captain Baiwise, 
reports :—Left Kobe the 16th Octuber at 1 p.m.; 
had strong N.E. winds and fine clear weather 
throughout the passage. Arrived at Yokohama 
the 17th October at 11 p.m. 


LATEST COMMERCIAL 
—_—__4—__-—. 
IMPORTS. 


Great quietness prevails in the Import ma:ket 
generally. In Yarns English Spinnings ace rather 
weak in absence of demand, and Bombays are 
quiet at former quotations. Cotton Piece-goods 
remain very dull, though Woollens have had a 
little more attention, Sales for the week amount 
to 400 bales English, and 100 bales Bombay Yarn. 

SHIRTINGS.—Wil, 

ITALIANS.—1,0v0 pieces. 

COTTON PICK GOOnS, 
Grey Shistings—84 1h, 384 yds. 3yinches $s Geto oS 3 
Grey SUietings- oP aA yds. 45inches 2.20 to aoe 


TV. Cloth—b, 24 yards, 32 inches 1 to 1 
Cloth—1b, ,gzinches ....., 6 
Indigo Shictings—12 yaids, q4inches... ae to re 
Prints—Assorted, 24 aids, joinches... 1.70 to 2.30 

poten ttalang and Salteens Black, 32 ran Cane, 
UINCNES cece tee tee see eeeteeesesans O07 €0 
ae! Reds—1$to 24th, 24 yatds, yo 2, om" oi * 
© UNCINES ee ces ceeceeetestecteeeneneeeeeerers ob FO ¢ 1 
ton koy esia=34 to 3lh, 24 yards, 30 ee 
RL ee to 
Fuckey Reds—34 to qth, 24 yards, 30 ie ie 

inches... . 


eddataatdiding xtebay pena eed os 200 t 
Velvets—Black, 35 yatds,22inches .., erat 


¢ C to 6 
Victoria Lawns, 12 yards, 42-3 inches... re 6 ee! 
Taffachelas, 12 yards, 43inches 1:35 to a.a5 
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mNS : 

is ai Settlements the stock-list shows nearly 6,000] Werder had also 13 bales for Milan. Present 
Histo taal, soda vent *, 2 Wchead $4 v0 te 550 | piculs on hand. Prices as per our quotations are | export is now 6,138 piculs, against 3,680 piculs last 
Italian Cloth, pe vane ea ieee 0.274to 328 fimuch jue ter uae they were last week, and in| year, and 3,413 piculs at same date in 1887. 
Pee aN eer ozajlo 264 pices sian a tN ie vom va excess over! = Pierced Cocoons.—Market clear of all supplies. 

Lian yards, 32 inches sie: ah ea tg S008. .. {A noticeable fact is the early shipment of Cocoon 
Mousseline de Taine—Crape, 24 yards, _ There have been two shipping opportunities | crop this year as compared with last season at 

hae ee yatds, Simiec aude pines we iets eee rp ale ai} same date, 
Cloths—Pilots, Ginches cccccce 0.30 lo oO. steamers both ta ing suk. y the nucona 13h Ni Ted-di — , , 
Elothe-=Piesidcatnrs @ 56 inches a to cee 257 bales started for Europe; and the General Wer- $125 to SHeh Siicie ela ie oe $139, Mite 
Cloths—Union, 54 @ §6 inches ......... 0.35 to 0.60 | der (16th) had 32 bales for Milan, These depar-| the principal lines A lag ‘ l’ Osh te 
Rlankets—Scaclet and Green, 4 to 34 1h, tures make the present export 14,641 piculs, against | forward Ae see niment te Be ES en eras 

Pet Weer rrrercrees 9.33 4 6 38 [10,451 piculs last year and 10,585 at same date in . pein 


Kibiso.—Small business. Filatures $110 to $1 173 
are the only sales. A parcel Oshu accompanies 
the Nosht mentioned above. 


1887. 
Hanks.— These have not been in general demand; 


COVTION VARNS. 


Fatenur, 


es ee Ya Hee at titeeseereeeees $29.75 2 3075 | but one or two large parcels have been settled. = 
Nos. 16/24, Good to Best ; mine to aca eg is be? a ee 2 $615, urcni ae Pierced epee ee bean ie 
Nos. 16/24, Reverse .... 33-00 to 34.00 590, Shibukawa $570, Hachoji $545. Noshi-ito—Filata Ie: eae ‘a: 
Nos. 23/32, Ordinary... 32.50 to 33.25 Filatuves.—Onue half the settlements has been Noshi-ilo~Filature. Gost heed $145 bs #0 
Nos, 38132, Mesinm oe 33-25 to 34.50 Jin this class; and prices have risen rapidly until Noshi-ito—Filature, Medium ... i Pa ns 
Nom 292: Gide gS. 4488 6875 |aboo hay been pi for some fa quality nen| Nene Gat thi tote Ho 
No. 325, Two-fold ccs « 3660 to 38.25 | Stock. On this basis chops like Ufsunomiya and] Nesp how shinhu, Best... late ee 
No. 428, Two-fold _. 39.00 to 43.50 | 4furoyama would probably be worth $830, but at Noshidito—Shingha? noe : ++ 100 to 105 
No. 20s, Bombay 28.00 to 29.50 | present no buyer has ventured to pay that figure. Noshiite—Bushu, Good talicet annie 
Re 16s, Boraliay 27.00 to 28.25 |No. 1 Bishu, Mino and similar qualities in fine Noshi-ito— oshu, Best ee : meeteag? 
Nos. 10/14, Bombay .. 23.50 to 25.50 | size have touched $790, while in full sizes, Rokko- Noshi-ito— oshu, Good .... : . 873 
rere sha $770, Hasegawa $762}, Nikosha $760, Kairo-| Noshi-ito—joshu, Osdinary ... +» Soto 82h 
eae poe . sha $740, and Shichi-yo-set $740 are among the| Kibiso—Filature, Hest selected sie W15 to 120 
Iron is dull again, buyers having apparently | most recent purchases : Kibiso—Filature, Seconds ...... + 109 to 110 
taken all they want for the moment; and some R F ‘i ; ‘ : Kibiso—Oshu, Guod to Best 90 to 100 
heavy arrivals coming to hand, they naturally hold] — 4 e-reels.—Plenty of buying herein, and high pies Sileale Best.. 70 to 80 
back. Wire Nails move fairly at’ quotations; all | PUSS have beet the ordero).theday: Best Jostiy, Kibiso— pues Gata Fa ae 
else is quick: , which on the 12th were done at $680, are now Kibico— eatin hanaslic BUC ee nseeents 45 to 50 
erties strong and advancing at $715, and $720 has already Kibiso— lacheii Gasa fo. Canmniin 35 to 40 
lat Bars, Linch cccssccscssssseesees $3.00 to 305 | been teached for-a parcel of Tortoise chop. Other} Kibiso—Hachoyi, Medium tolow aoteoee 
Flat Bars, Rinch ccc cece . 3.10 to 3.15 | gtades have also advanced in the wake of these| Kibiso—Neri, Good to Common ore on 
Round and square up to Z inch 2.95 to 3.15 | good qualities. Mawata—Good to Best .......4.4 0... Nom. - 
Nailrod, assorted.......... ae 2.90 to 3.00 - pre aie ee : : 
Nailiod, small size .. + 310 to 3.20 Kakeda.—Not much actual buying, but holders] Export ‘able Waste Silk to 18th Oct., 1889 -— 
Iron Plates, assorted .. 3.30 to 3.60 | ask full rates for everything. Latest sales include s 8 
Sheet Tron... sce eesess 3.80 to 4.20 | Red Dog $700, Black Dog $680, Cherry-flower $660. Ree ere weeerae ACY abs 
Galvanized Iron sheets .. 6.80 to 7.00 ; : dues Biya. Eee 
Wire Nails, assorted .. 4.30 to §.10 Oshu.—Nothing moving beyond one small parcel | Waste Silk......... 4,562 31584 2,839 
Tin Platés, pec hox 5.00 to §.30 | Hamatsuki at $580. Prices now quite nominal. Pierced Cocoons .. 1,576 96 574 
Pig Tron, NO. 3 cceeecessseressteceenes 1.50 tO 1.55 eae soccer marti 
; QUOTATIONS.—NEW SILK. 933 3,680 3.413 
: ' KEROSENE, ; : Hanks—No. 14 Tha $640 to 650] Seltlementsand Direct ) "S"*? PICULE. ricula. 
Nothing fresh in this market. All is quiet and] {anks—No. a (Shi G10 to 625 Export from 1st ‘aly ¢ 8,400 6,000 5:200 
unchanged. ‘Tone is g@od, with no immediate] [Hanks—No. 2 (Joshu)  ... + 600 to 600} Stock, 18th October....... 11,600 11,360 —-11,600 
prospect of weakening. Deliveries ate fair, but no HateNG 24. (ohinshin) *» 595 to 600 A : Perea, Otters 
anks—No. 24 (Joshu) ... +» §80 to 590] Availablesuppliestudate 20,000 17,300 16,800 


new purchases are being made at the moment. 1. §70 to 575 


a 560 to 565 


Hanks—No .24 to 3 
Hanks—No. 3... 


aoe ! i 
UN Exchange has advanced with the heavy demand 


QUOTATIONS. . 540 to 5501 for doll ee 1 f 
Clietlee a scacmeead ac dannewien Nom. he bee Cestie eae 40 tO or dollars, and closes strong at the following 
Comet - . $1.95 to 2.00 Lil daa is Manet e Be 770 to 780| Tates:—Lonpon, 4 1/s. Credits, 3/28; Docu- 
Devue ... 1.90 to 1.95 Vilatures—No. 1, 10/13 deniers .. 780 to 8oo| ments 3/24; 6m/s. Credits, 3/2#; Documents 


Russian 1.87}-to 1.924 


sid eusten danedeSiaiel Roaceissved ot tehess Kilatures—No. 1.13/15, ¥4/16 deni 740 to 750| 3/22; New York, 30 d/s. U.S.G., $774; 4 m/s. 


SUGAR. Lilstuves Ae: abe 19/6, t4ft7 deniers..........720 fe 730 U.S.G., $784; Paris, 4 m/s., fcs. 4.02; 6 m/s. 
‘'ilatures— .2, ENIELS ....0. 600. see fo} 
Stocks of Formosa brown have now been en-|  Filatures—No. 2, rare desire 7 2 oa to as lead: 04; 
tirely swept from the market. Taiwanfoo brands Hilataresa Ne: 3, 14/20 deniers .. ae 680 to 690} Estimated Silk Stock, 18th October, 1889 :— 
are now worth $4.50 per picul against $3.10 last year e-reels—Extra o.... 1. eee errees Nom. = ; 
at the same date. White Refined has been in Se ee ee 730 e ie He ai ee te or ' 
oe Settee eee ee idee sole pe Re-reels—No. i, 13/16, 14/17 denies . Ba 690 to 700} Filatures  ........6 Noshi-it... oes 45450 
9. per picul fo Piculs, $9.15 per picul tor]  Re-reels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers ..... . 670 to 680 ibiso ... . 6,940 
300 piculs, $8.65 per picul for 100 piculs, $7.85} Re-reels—No. 24, 14/18 deniers... oe to 660 Mawata ; 80 
per picul for 250 piculs, and $6.50 per picul for Re-reels—No. 3, 14/20 deniers .... 630 to 640 574 | Sundries ... 10 
1,096 piculs. No sales of other kinds have taken ea rig a phe gab OeShs oe cene aes oo ies a = 
pam . wee 1) ——. eee 
place. as Kaliedas—No. i. wa 710 to 720 Total piculs ...... 5,650! Total piculs ......11,600 
P ; tea Kakedas—No.2 . «5 690 to 700 : 7 
NA aaa $650 10940 | Kakedas—No. 24 . Go to 680 TEA. 
TYaiwanfoo 4.30 to 4.40 poueeer a - one i: ae No new feature has transpired since our last 
Pentama... 3.80 to 3.95 Kakedascclto.a oe Sea 30 to 4° weekly Tea reports. Business has been done 
parutila 3.90 to 3.20 Oshu Sendai—No. 24 Nom.) <2 only on actual requirements. Settlements for the 
fae. kee: ace M3 4:10 Hamatsuki—No. 1, 2 Nom nae week ending to-day are 1,480 piculs, consisting en- 
REE aa any Rae eee Uamatsuki—No. 3, 4 Nom, = tirely of Common grades. The market remains 
a Sodai—No. 2)  ..ccscccessccsecee see ces seeceeseeane ons _ nominally unchanged. d 
. + ge EK PICUL. 
EXPORTS. Export Raw Silk Tables to 18th Oct., 1889:— | Common vasssssssssrisesnassineenseas $12 & under 
RAW SIL Saawut 18Mg go. 1888-89. —1887-8x, onan seen ic a 
oA, ; ; : : eee Barus. Bares, Good Medium tS 17 to 18 
Our last issue was of the rth inst. since which | QMOBE ones pS 49437 pees Fine ...... 19 to 21 
date the Settlements in this market are 2,976 SHER eee Shs BAe 5s 535°3 aa : 22 to 24 
piculs, distributed thus :—Hanks 272 piculs, Fila- : Bales 14,499 10,333 10,362 iat : 
tures 1,537 piculs, Rereels 980 piculs, Kakeda 177, pote ses { peaks 14,641 10,451 10,585 ees Nominal 
piculs, Osh 10 piculs. Additional, there have bade sae diipeca rete whee: Een teenies a . 
been Direct shipments 26 bales, making total]. “Ty Eel dat 18,500 10,600 11,000 
export trade for the week equal to 3,000 piculs. Stock, 18th Oct... 5,650 12,500 12,650 
: ; F . EXCHANGE 
The period under review opened with a quiet : . ———= : 
Available supplies to date 24,150 23,100 23,650 A heavy demand for dollars has caused a 


market and gentle daily business, prices even 
giving way $10 on some descriptions. However, 
on the 14th the scene was changed quite suddenly, 
a few determined buyers rushed into the breach 
and speedily prices began a strong upward march 
which has not yet apparently reached the climax, 
The chief buying has undoubtedly been for Ame- 
rica, although European buyers are now following 
the lead at some distance. All that has been done 
would seem to be chiefly speculative as it is said 
that all foreign marts are much below the values 
current here; and shippers appear to be anticipat- 
ing further advances on the other side to cover 
present operations. 

Of course holders are in high feather. This latest 
rush has made them jubilant, and some of them do 
not know how to ask enough for their wares. 
Artivals come in freely, and in spite of heavy 


further advance in Exchange, and rates close 
strong :— 
Sterling—Bank Bills on demand ...........0... 3/18 
Sterling—Bank 4 months’ sight ............... 3/24 
Sterling— Private 4 months’ sight . wa 3/24 
Sterling—Private 6 months’ sight . we 3/28 
On Paris—Bank sight.............000088 we 3-94 
On Paris—Private 6 months’ sight ............ 4 04 
On Hongkong—Bank sight ......... 00.00 bY dis. 
On Hongkong—Private 10 days’ sight ...... 1} °/, dis. 
On Shanghai—Bank sight.............. = 72h 
On Shanghai—Private to days’ sight.......... 734 
On New York—Bank Bills on demand ...... 764 
On New York Priyate 30 days’ sight ......... 77% 
On San Francisco—Bank Jills on demand. 76% 
On San Francisco— Private 30 days’ sight... 774 


WAST SILK. 


There has been a fair amount of steady buying 

in some departments, and settlements for the 
week are entered as 700 piculs, distributed thus :-— 
Cocoons 165 piculs, Noshi 400 piculs, Kibjso 135 
piculs. : 
Quotations generally must be left unchanged, 
for although holders protest that values should 
advance in the same proportion as Raws have 
done, yet buyers refuse to see the matter in that 
light, and even hesitate to go on very far at pre- 
sent rates. Meanwhile the stock increases; and 
in ordinary course this should lead to some ease 
in rates. 


The Ancona took 263 bales Cocoons, Noshi and 
Kibiso for France and Italy, while the General 
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ie early a century, surpasses all 

ied z and natural fragrance. 
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a EA & CYMBIDIUM 

U are of rare and peculiar grance, and being 


registered can be ubtaincd only of the lnyentors 

or their 
ATKINSON'S 

F CELEBRATED EAU DE COLOGNE 

is unequalled for its strength and delightful 

odour, it farsurpasses the numerous compounds 

sold under the same name 

IDA WATER 

ume for the hand- 


lers, and of the Manufacturers — 

J. & E. ATKINSON, 
24, Old Bond Street, London. 
Trade Mark—A ‘* White Rose” on a “Golden 5 
c Lyre.” 7 hal 


52ins. 


woe sth, 1889. 
KEATING'S BONBONS OR WORM TABLETS. 


A PURELY VEGETABLE SWEETMEAT both in sppear 
ance and taste, furnishing a most agreeable method of ad 
ministering the only certainly remedy for ‘INTESTINAL o 
THREAD WORMS, It isa perfectly safe and mild preparation} 
and is especially adapted for Children, Sold in Bottles by al 
Chemists. jins. 


THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES. 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


pre suffering from weak or debilitated 

constitutions will discover that by the use 
of this wonderful medicine there is “ Health 
for all.” The blood is the fountain of life, and its 
purity can be maintained by the use of these Pills. 


Sir Samus Baker, in his work entitled ‘The Nile Tribu- 
taries in Abyssinia,” says—‘‘I ordered the dragoman Mahomet 
to inform the Fakir that I was a Doctor, and I had the best 
medicines atthe service of the sick, with advice gratis. InI 
short time | had many applicants, to whom I served outa 
quantity of Holloway’s Pills. These are most useful to an ex- 
plorer, as, possessing unmistakable purgative properties, they 
create an undeniable effect upon the patient, which satisfies 
them of their value,” 


SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcerations 
ofall kinds. It acts miraculously in healing ulcerations, curing 
skin diseases, aud in arresting and subduing all inflammations. 

Mr. J. T. Coorer, in his account of his extraordinary travels 
in China, published in 1871, says—“* 1 had with me a quantity of 
Holloway’s Ointment. I gave some to the people, and nothing 
aould exceed their gratitude; and, in consequence, milk, fowls 
butter, and horse feed poured in. upon us, util at last a tea- 
spoonful of Ointment was worth afowl andany quantity of peas, 
and the demand became so great that I was obliged to lock up 
the sma!l remaining “stock.” 

Sold by all Chemists and 
World. 


— 


NOW READY, 


In 3 Parts,. Demy 16mo, limp, 

A ROMANIZED JAPANESE READER 

consisting of JAPANESE ANECDOTES, Max- 
ms, &c., in easy Written Style, with an ENGLISH 
Transtation and Notes. By BASIL HALL 
CHAMBERLAIN, Professor of Japanese and 
Philology in the Imperial University of Japan ; 
author of ‘A Hand-book of Colloquial Japa- 
nese,” &c., Kc. 


throughout 


Medicine Vendors the 
May 1st, 1889. 


Part I.—Japanese TExt. 
Part II.—ENnGLisH TRANSLATION. 
Part III.—NortEs. 

PRICE, $2.50. 


The Hiogo News thus refers to the work :— 


fe] 

We have to acknowledge the receipt of “A Romanized Japan 
nese Reader,” consisting of fapanese anecdotes, maxims, con- 
versations, &c., by Mr. B. H. Chamberlain, the author of the 
Grammar of the Japanese Language which was published a 
few months ago. The Reader is in three parts of convenient 
size, well bound, and the typography reflects much credit 
upon the Japan Mail office, where the work was printed. Part 
1. contains the Japanese text of the anecdotes, &c., Part 
Il. an English translation, and Part III. is devoted to copious 
notes intended to give information concerning the persons and 

laces mentioned in the Reader, to explain allusions, and 
n certain cases to bring out the literal meaning in a clearer 
manner than was possible inthe translation. Mr. Chamberlain 
is such an acknowledged authority upon everything connected 
with the Japanese language, and has always been so thoroughly 
painstaking and conscientious in the preparation of his various 


publications, that students may well accept with confidence his. 


atest work. 
London: Trisner & Co. YoxKouama: KELLY 
& Watsu, Limited. 
Yokohama, January 30th, 1889. 


THE JAPAN WEEKLY MAIL. 


(Oct. 19, 1889. 


SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 


Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN HOUR, 


PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER. 


Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 


MACHINERY CONSTRUCTED FOR BoaTs BUILT ABROAD. 
YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition. 


And see that 
in Blue Ink across the Label. 


To be had of all Storekeepers and Dealers throughout India. 
Cookery Books Port Free on Application to the 


ompany. 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co., Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, Londoa, 


Sold wholesale by COCKING & Co., Yokohama. 


ach Jar bears Baron Liebig’s Signature 


FINEST AND 
WEAT-FLAVOURING 
STOGK FOR SOUPS, 

MADE DISHES AND SAUGES, 


Invaluable for India 2s 
an Efficiedt Tonic in all 
cases of Weakness. 
Keeps good in the hottest 
Climates, and for any 
length of time. 


England. 


Cookery Books on Application to office of this paper. 


asa: 


The U 
Headache, Heartburn, 
Bilious Affections. 


N.B. 


NOW READY, 


Demy 16 mo., 40 Pp.» 
66 -\UR KNOWLEDGE of CHOLERA, 
a Scientific Treatise, by Dr. VAN DER 
Huypen, Physician to the General Hospital, &c. 
Chapters are devoted to the following Subjects : 
Tux Comma BAcILLus. 
Tre PATHOLOGY OF CHOLERA. 
Means oF PREVENTION. 
Recertivity OF THE Bopy. , 
PrevenTIVE INOCULATION. ‘ 
ANNIHILATION OF BACTERIA. 
TREATMENT. 
To be obtained at the Office of the 
Mail, price Firty Cents. 


Yokohama, January 30th, 1889. 


Fapau 


Sold by 


ASK FOR DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 


Sieg The Physician’s Cure 
»jfor Gout, Rheumatic 
Gout and Gravel: the 
J safest and most gentle 
sw Wiedicine for Infants, 
“ Children, Delicate Fe- 
males, and the Sick- 
ness of Pregnancy. 


all Druggists and Storekeepers. 


“THE TOKYO MAIL” 


THE ONLY FOREIGN NEWSPAPER PUBLISHED IX 
THE CAPITAL OF JAPAN. 


(CrRHE TOKYO MAIL” is a tri-weekly 
Journal published in Tokyo on Turspay, 
Tuurspay, and Saturpay MorninGs, price yen 
6 per Annum, Subscriptions and Advertise- 
ments received at the KOBUNSHA, Dobashi, 
Tokyo; and at 72, Main Street, Yokohama. 


January rst, 1889. 


Printed and Pablished for the Proprietor at §2, Main S 
Str: 
Settlement, by James Evtacotr Bears, cf ’No. aa, Bed, 


Yokohama.—Saturpay, Ocroper 19, 1889. 


CY, 


The 


apan Weekly 3 


Tail: 


A REVIEW OF JAPANESE COMMERCE, POLITICS, LITERATURE, AND ART. 


REGISTERED AT THE G.P.0. 
AS A NEWSPAPER, 


O:, 273] 


YOKOHAMA, OCTOBER 26rn, 1889. 


We Ay Uk BR [Vou. Xil. 


CONTENTS. 
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The Japan Weekly Mail, 


“€ PAIS CE QUE DOIS: ADVIENNE QU® PouRnA!”? 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


No notice will be taken of affonymous correspondence. 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the ‘ JAPAN 
Week ty Mai,” must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer, not for publication, but as a 
guarantee of good faith. It isparticularly requested that 
all letters on business be addressed to the MANAGER, 
and Cheques be made payableto same; and that literary 
contributions be addressed to the EDITOR. 


Voxouama: Saturpay, Oct. 26TH, 1889. 


Se MARY OF NEWS. 


Count Oxuma has made vallulaeinny progress 
towards recovery during the past week, and all 
uneasiness about the result may be said to have 
disappeared. 


News of the death of the King of Portugal hav- 
ing been received, the Court of Japan’has gone 
into mourning for nineteen days, and a funeral 
service was held at Tsukiji to-day. 


SeveraL arrests have been made in connection 
with the attempted assassination of Count Oku- 
ma, but nothing has been discovered as to the 
source from which the bomb was obtained. 


Tue Cabinet crisis, so long anticipated, culmi- 
nated on Monday last in the resignation of all 
the Ministers, Counts Yamagata and Okuma 
excepted. The new slate remains uncertain. 


Count Yamacara visited the Palace on the 18th 
and submitted to the Emperor a reply which he 
had prepared to questions asked of him by His 
Imperial Majesty on the previous day. 


Count YamaGaTa, Minister of State for Home 
Affairs, was summoned by the Emperor on the 
morning of the 15th inst. at 10 o'clock, and 
conversed with His Majesty for some time. 

A Tevecram from Hakodate reports that fire 
broke out about eleven o’clock in the forenoon 
of the 18th instant in the Mercantile Marine 
School there, with the result that the building 


was burned to the ground. The fire did not 
spread to any adjoining structure. It is believ- 
ed to be due to incendiarism. 


sent Mr. Sannomiya on the same mission, and 
the Empress-Dowager also despatched one of 
the gentlemen of her Household. All the 
Ministers in the Capital called at the official 
residence of the Foreign Minister at Kasumiga- 
seki in the evening of the 16th. 


On the afternoon of the 16th inst. Count Kuroda 
visited the Palace and had an interview with the 
Emperor. 


Tue annual sports of the Imperial University 
will take place on the 26th inst. in the ground 
of the University. 


Mr. Surmapa Sasuro, who returned from 
Europe recently, was entertained on the 16th 
inst. at the residence of Mr. Shima Manjiro, 
where he met a large company of friends, in- 
cluding Messrs. T. Kénd, M. Maejima, E. 
Shibusawa, S. care and about a score of others 
from Tokyo and Yokohama. 


A MmereTineG of the Privy Council was held on 
the 16th inst. at 11 a.m. and was attended by 
the Vice-President of the Privy Council, Count 
Terashima, and several other councillors. 


A MEETING of the Cabinet Council was held on 
the 15th inst. which was attended by the Em- 
peror in the afternoon. Before the Emperor's 
arrival the discussion was wholly devoted to the 
subject of Count Ito’s resignation, with the result 
that Counts Kurodo and Okuma were deputed 
to go to Count Ito’s villa, at Odawara, and ask 
him to reconsider his decision. 


Oy learning of the attempted assassination of 
Count Okuma, Lord Salisbury, Prime Minister 
of England, sent a telegraphic message of en- 


quiry as to his condition, through the British 
Minister. 


InvEsTIGATIONS have been made by the Local 
Government of Wakayama, which show that the 
cost of repairing the damage caused by the late 
floods to roads, bridges, embankments, etc., in 
the prefecture will amount to yen 553,225. 


Tue Kochi Steamship Company was formed 
in the year of 2oth of Meiji, but was afterwards 
dissolved. A meeting of men of influence in 
Kochi, Tosa, was held on the 9th inst. for the 
fresh formation of the company, and a com- 


mittee was elected who will apply shortly to the 
Kawacaki Chighatta" g ce Se Os See ae 
mates for the conaicaction of several steamers. 


A CaBINET meeting was held on the 16th at 
which there were present Counts Kuroda, Oku- 


ma, Yamagata, Yamada, Oyama, Saigo, and 
Golo, ana viscount mnomuty. “rne “Mccung 


lasted from ten in the forenoon till after three in 
Seem. Tue following are the ladies who are to act as 
stall-holders at the fifth Charity Bazaar to be 
held at the Rokumeikan from the 14th te the 
16th of next month :—First stall—Countess 
Saigo, Countess Okuma, and Countess Yama- 
gata; Second stall—Princess Ichijo, Countess 
Kuroda, and Countess Terajima; Third stall— 
Princess Sanjo, Princess Takatsukasa, and 
Madame Kuki; Fourth stall—Viscountess Hiji- 
kata, Viscountess Sugi, and Viscountess Mi- 
yoshi; Filth stall—Viscountess Yoshida, Vis- 
countess Omura, and Countess Matsukata ; 
Sixth stall—Princess Mori, Marchioness Nabe- 
shima, Viscountess Kabayama, Baroness Taka- 
saki, and Madame Iwasaki. The list of ladies 
to assist the above has not yet been fixed. The 
bazaar will be open each day from ten in the 
forenoon to five in the afternoon. 


AT present all indications point to the speedy 
recovery of Count Okuma, but as in the mean- 
time it is necessary that the business of the 
Foreign Office should not fall behind, Viscount 
Aoki, Vice-Minister, has been appointed to act 
in his place. 


Ir is contemplated to erect a memorial at the 
Yasukuni Shrine in Tokyo, to Omura Masujiro, 
a Choshu man who was slain at Kyoto by roxin 
in 1869, after having rendered various im- 
portant and valuable services to the Emperor in 
various capacities. 


Ir has been found necessary to lay a second 
line of rails between -Koyaina, near Yamakita 
station, and Numazu, in consequence of the 
heavy traffic which falls to be borne by that sec- 
tion of the Tokaido line. Operations have al- 


Imports are dull, Yarns, Shirtings, and T.- 
ready been commenced. 


Cloths being alike saleable only in small 
quantities, and prices are weak ; Woollens also, 
though they maintain their value, are not in 
much demand. There is little doing in the 
Metal market, Iron being hardly looked at, and, 
if Wire Nails are a shade better, Tin Plates are 
a drug. There is no change in Kerosene, 
though the market is reported to be in a healthy 
condition. Two cargoes arrived yesterday, a 
steamer bringing 101,000 cases of Russian, 
and a sailer 60,000 cases American Oil. Sugar 
sold in retail quantities only as to Whites, and 
one parcel of 1,000 piculs Manila, there being 
no Formosa on offer. The Silk trade continues 
brisk at rates which rise more or less daily, and 
this induces arrivals, though the stock is now 
less than half that at same date last year. There 
is no sign of a declinein values, which are at 
present higher than they. have been at any 
period since December, 1886. A fair amount 
of business has been done in Waste Silk, and 
though exports to date largely exceed those of 
last year at same time, stocks remain heavy. 
There has been a trifling trade in Tea, . but 
stocks of leaf are much reduced, and it is cal- 
culated that not more than 8,coo piculs have 
yet to come in from all the producing districts, 
Exchange still has an upward tendency. 


Prince Harv paid a visit on the 17th inst. to 
the Exhibibition of Elementary Educational 
Articles at Uyeno and inspected the various 
exhibits under the guidance of Messrs. Iro- 
kawa, a secretary of the Educational Depart- 
menti and Ugawa, one of the judges of the 
Exhibition. 


Tue authorities of the Railway Bureau have it 
in contemplation to inaugurate on the Tokaido 
Railway the same system of issuing special 
yearly and half-yearly passes for first and second 
class passengers as that which is now in opera- 
tion on the Tokyo-Yokohama line. 


As soon as the news of the attempted assassi- 
nation of Count Okuma reached the various 
legations in the capital, all the Foreign Re- 
presentatives or their secretaries proceeded to 
Kasumigaseki to enquire as to the condition of 
Minister of State for Foreign Affairs. 


On learning of the attempted assassination of 
Count Okuma the Emperor despatched a Cham- 
berlain, Captain Mori, to enquire as to the con- 
dition of the wounded statesman. The Empress 
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HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


ERSONS suffering from weak or debilitated 
constitutions will discover that by the use 

of this wonderful medicine there is ‘* Health 
forall.” The blood is the fountain of life, and its 
purity canbe maintained by the use of these Pills. 


Sir Samugt Baker, in his work entitled ‘The Nile Tribu- 
taries in Abyssinia,” says—‘'T ordered the dragoman Mahomet 
to inform the Fakir that Iwasa Doctor, and I had the best 
medicines at the service of the sick, with advice gratis. In} 
short time 1 had many applicants, to whom I served outa 
quantity of Holloway’s Pills. These are most useful toan ex- 
plorer, as, possessing unmistakable purgative properties, they 
create an undeniable effect upon the patient, which satisfies 
them of their value,” 


SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcerations 
of all kinds. It acts miraculously in healing ulcerations, curing 
skin diseases, aud in arresting and subduing all inflammations. 

Mr. J. T. Covrer, in his account of his extraordinary travels 
in China, published in 1871, says—" I had with me a quantity of 
Holloway’s Ointment. I gave some to the people, and nothing 
gould excced their gratitude: and, in consequence, milk, fowls 
butter, and horse feed poured in upon us, until at last a tea- 
spoonful of Ointment was worth a fowl and any quantity of peas, 
and the demand became s0 great that I was obliged to lock up 
the small remaining ‘‘stock, 

Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors the throughout 
World. May 1st, 1889. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Count Oxuma has made satisfactory progress 
towards recovery during the past week, and all 
uneasiness about the result may be said to have 
disappeared. 


News of the death of the King of Portugal hav- 
ing been received, the Court of Japan’has gone 
into mourning for nineteen days, and a funeral 
service was held at Tsukiji to-day. 


SxuveraL arrests have been made in connection 
with the attempted assassination of Count Oku- 
ma, but nothing has been discovered as to the 
source from which the bomb was obtained. 


Tue Cabinet crisis, so long anticipated, culmi- 
nated on Monday last in the resignation of all 
the Ministers, Counts Yamagata and Okuma 
excepted. The new slate remains uncertain. 


Count Yamacata visited the Palace on the 18th 
and submitted to the Emperor a reply which he 
had prepared to questions asked of him by His 
Imperial Majesty on the previous day. 


Count YamaGaTa, Minister of State for Home 
Affairs, was summoned by the Emperor on the 
morning of the 15th inst. at 10 o'clock, and 
conversed with His Majesty for some time. 

A reLteGcram from Hakodate reports that fire 
broke out about eleven o'clock in the forenoon 
of the 18th instant in the Mercantile Marine 
School there, with the result that the building 


3! INVESTIGATIONS have been made by the Local 


was burned to the ground. The fire did not 
spread to any adjoining structure. It is believ- 
ed to be due to incendiarism. 

On the afternoon of the 16th inst. Count Kuroda 
visited the Palace and had an interview with the 
Emperor. 


sent Mr. Sannomiya on the same mission, and 
the Empress-Dowager also despatched one of 
the gentlemen of her Household. All the 
Ministers in the Capital called at the official 
residence of the Foreign Minister at Kasumiga- 
seki in the evening of the 16th. 


Mr. Suimapa Saspuro, who returned from 
Europe recently, was entertained on the 16th 
inst, at the residence of Mr. Shima Manjiro, 
where he met a large company of friends, in- 
cluding Messrs. T. K6n6, M. Maejima, E. 
Shibusawa, S. Mori, and about a score of others 
from Tokyo and Yokohama. 


THE annual sports of the Imperial University 
will take place on the 26th inst. in the ground 
of the University. 


A MEETING of the Privy Council was held on 
the 16th inst. at 11 a.m. and was attended by 
the Vice-President of the Privy Council, Count 
Terashima, and several other councillors. 


A MEETING of the Cabinet Council was held cn 
the 15th inst. which was attended by the Em- 
peror in the afternoon. Before the Emperor's 
arrival the discussion was wholly devoted to the 
subject of Count Ito’s resignation, with the result 
that Counts Kurodo and Okuma were deputed 
to go to Count Ito’s villa, at Odawara, and ask 
him to reconsider his decision. 


On learning of the attempted assassination of 
Count Okuma, Lord Salisbury, Prime Minister 
of England, sent a telegraphic message of en- 
quiry as to his condition, through the British 
Minister. 


Government of Wakayama, which show that the 
cost of repairing the damage caused by the late 
floods to roads, bridges, embankments, etc., in 


Tue Kochi Steamship Company was formed 
the prefecture will amount to yen 553,225. 


in the year of 2oth of Meiji, but was afterwards 
dissolved. A meeting of men of influence in 
Kochi, Tosa, was held on the gth inst. for the 
fresh formation of the company, and a com- 


mittee was elected who will apply shortly to the 
Kawacali Chigh-tlt\-g U1, ALL. fan enti 
mates for the construction of several steamers. 


A Casinet meeting was held on the 16th at 
which there were present Counts Kuroda, Oku- 


ma, Yamagata, Yamada, Oyama, Saigo, and 
Goto, ana Viscount mnumutu, Tue uieciuy 


lasted from ten in the forenoon till after three in 


the afternoon. . ; 
Tue following are the ladies who are to act as 


stall-holders at the fifth Charity Bazaar to be 
held at the Rokumeikan from the 14th te the 
16th of next month :—First stall—Countess 
Saigo, Countess Okuma, and Countess Yama- 
gata; Second stall—Princess Ichijo, Countess 
Kuroda, and Countess Terajima; Third stall— 
Princess Sanjo, Princess Takatsukasa, and 
Madame Kuki; Fourth stall—Viscountess Hiji- 
kata, Viscountess Sugi, and Viscountess Mi- 
yoshi; Fifth stall—Viscountess Yoshida, Vis- 
countess Omura, and Countess Matsukata ; 
Sixth stall—Princess Mori, Marchioness Nabe- 
shima, Viscountess Kabayama, Baroness Taka- 
saki, and Madame Iwasaki. The list of ladies 
to assist the above has not yet been fixed. The 
bazaar will be open each day from ten in the 
forenoon to five in the afternoon. 


AT present all indications point to the speedy 
recovery of Count Okuma, but as in the mean- 
time it is necessary that the business of the 
Foreign Office should not fall behind, Viscount 
Aoki, Vice-Minister, has been appointed to act 
in his place. 


Ir is contemplated to erect a memorial at the 
Yasukuni Shrine in Tokyo, to Omura Masujiro, 
a Choshu man who was slain at Kyoto by rontn 
in 1869, after having rendered various im- 
portant and valuable services to the Emperor in 
various capacities. 

Ir has been found necessary to lay a second 
line of rails between -Koyama, near Yamakita 
station, and Numazu, in consequence of the 
heavy traffic which falls to be borne by that sec- 
tion of the Tokaido line. Operations have al- 


Imports are dull, Yarns, Shirtings, and T.- 
ready been commenced. 


Cloths being alike saleable only in - small 
quantities, and prices are weak ; Woollens also, 
though they maintain their value, are not in 
much demand. There. is little doing in the 
Metal market, Iron being hardly looked at, and, 
if Wire Nails are a shade better, Tin Plates are 
a drug. There is no change in Kerosene, 
though the market is reported to be in a healthy 
condition. Two cargoes arrived yesterday, a 
steamer bringing 101,000 cases of Russian, 
and a sailer 60,000 cases American Oil. Sugar 
sold in retail quantities only as to Whites, and 
one parcel of 1,000 piculs Manila, there being 
no Formosa on offer. The Silk trade continues 
brisk at rates which rise more or less daily, and 
this induces arrivals, though the stock is now 
less than half tliat at same date last year. There 
is no sign of a declinein values, which are at 
present higher than they. have been at any 
period since December, 1886. A fair amount 
of business has been done in Waste Silk, and 
though exports to date largely exceed those of 
last year at same time, stocks remain heavy. 
There has been a trifling trade in Tea,.but 
stocks of leaf are much reduced, and it is cal- 
culated that not more than 8,coo piculs have 
yet to come in from all the producing districts. 
Exchange still has an upward tendency. 


Prince Haru paid a visit on the 17th inst. to 
the Exhibibition of Elementary Educational 
Articles at Uyeno and inspected the various 
exhibits under the guidance of Messrs. Iro- 
kawa, a secretary of the Educational Depart- 
menti and Ugawa, one of the judges of the 
Exhibition. 


Tue authorities of the Railway ‘Bureau have it 
in contemplation to inaugurate on the Tokaido 
Railway the same system of issuing special 
yearly and half-yearly passes for first and second 
class passengers as that which is now in opera- 
tion on the Tokyo-Yokohama line. 


As soon as the news of the attempted assassi- 
nation of Count Okuma reached the various 
legations in the capital, all the Foreign Re- 
presentatives or their secretaries proceeded to 
Kasumigaseki to enquire as to the condition of 
Minister of State for Foreign Affairs. 


On learning of the attempted assassination of 
Count Okuma the Emperor despatched a Cham- 
berlain, Captain Mri, to enquire as to the con- 
dition of the wounded statesman. The Empress 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. out of mere curiosity; and the visitor was ob- 


served to spend money freely to get a footing 
among the upper classes. Our contemporary 
proceeds to allude to the recent sugar scandal 
in New York, and remarks that when business 
men are infected by a mania they are very often 
drawn into the most extravagant schemes, The 
Fiji does not of course assert that the present 
enterprise is of the same nature as the sugar 
fraud in New York above referred to; but 
seeing that mining fever is at present spreading 
among a large section of the public, the Fi7i 
thinks it desirable to caution the projectors of the 
Peruvian adventure to make every possible 
enquiry before actually engaging in the work. 


to apply some radical mode of 
treat) oy 
that the actual establishment o ca 


fa constitut 
: : uti 
system of Govenment is near at hand it a 
f 


of litle use to resort to the old practice oi 
patching and temporizing. The time has com: 
to dispense for ever with considerations ne 
balance of power, and to form a Cabinet er 
on a definite line of policy. Our contempy Res 
however, does not think it practicabie oar 
pedient either at present or in the near future » 
effectthe required change ontheprincipleo! : 
government, as some persons iunildin Ae 
does it agree with a certain school of politic 
who advocate the expediency of conducts: 
the Government on the prfrciple of clan aun 
macy, the object of this policy being to couise 
the discharge of governmental funccisns js 
men of the particular clan that happens 
strongest at the moment. “Nether a Tair 
Government nor a clan Cabinet being pac:. 
cable.” says the Fi7/, “the only course ps 
sible at the present moment is that the Minives 
entertaining opinions opposed to the seas 
most strongly supported in the Cabinet, shoei? 
leave the Government. * * * If hove, 
the authorities lack the required decision a! 
once more resort to the hacknied policy ofr 
conciliation, they may perhaps be able to cf: 
temporary arrangement; but it cannot lasix: 
and must soon lead to a deadlock.” ; 


* 
* * 


The Fomiuri Shimbun urges the Gove: 
ment to adopt one of two courses; ener 
accept the resignation of Count Ito, or, fis 
unable to do so, to resign in a body at's 
Count Ito form a new Cabinet. Our cers 
porary does not of course vouch tir 
truth of the rumour that Count Ito's resign: 2 
is connected with the question of Treaiy ke 
But if this be the true reason of his res 
“it will unwise” says the Fomturi, “to 
to accept the resignation, Forif hisres 
be refused and at the same time the qt: 
of treaty revision be carried out on the pres 
basis, then it will appear that he was ob:g:: 
change his opinions ; and on the other bu. 
the Count’s views be adopted and the +4 
of Treaty Revision be suspended, te“ 
Cabinet will be supposed to have char 
views. We must consider-the preseal - 
as advocating the necessity of pushing: 
pending question of Treaty Revisio. Th: 
may be one or two Ministers who envettt* 
ferent views, but so long as the Minister fits~ 


THE NIPPON’S CORRESPONDENT. 
A corrxsronvDENT of the Mippox is exceedingly 
irate with us for criticising the action of the 
University students in respect of Treaty Revi- 
sion. He sets out by asking whether we have 
fallen into our dotage, and certainly we must 
pay him the compliment of confessing that there 
can be no mistake at all about his own juvenility, 
One evidence of his ardent youth is that he 
does not even pause to read what he criticises. 
He charges us with asserting that Universsity 
students in the West never discuss political 
problems, and he wants to know whether we 
really mean that, because if so he will under- 
take to set us right. We neither mean it nor 
have said it. Our ¢ps/ssima verba were these: 
— ‘Tt is true that in nearly all Western Univer- 
sities the students organise debating socicties, 
historical societies, or associations of some sort 
for the purpose of cultivating the art of public 
speaking and diffusing political and historical 
knowledge. But we have not heard of anything 
of the kind being done with special reference to 
some problem directly agitating the nation and 
likely to prove a point of serious divergence 
between political parties.” Our contention is— 
and a most important contention we think—that 
the University, in its corporate capacity, should 
stand entirely aloof from party politics. Let the 
students form any kind of societies they please 
for discussing any questions that interest them. 
That is all right. But from the moment that 
the whole body of the students under the an- 
spices of the President undertake to make the 
voice of the University head in party politics, 
they are on an emphatically evil route. But 
indeed it is plainly waste of words to expound 
foreign opinions or to speak of Western pre- 
cedents to the writer inthe Ayppon, © What 


AN ILLUSTRATIVE EXPERIENCE. 

Tur experience of the projectors of railways 
ought to open the eyes of those old fashioned 
folks who imagine that when Japan is thrown 
open foreigners will flock in and greedily 
acquire all the land. Originally when land was 
needed for purposes of railway construction, 
the Government used to take it up, paying to 
the owners compensation at whatever rate 
seemed fair and reasonable. But of late the 
railway companies have been left to acquire 
the land by direct negotiation with the owners, 
entirely as is the case in England. The 
consequence is that it is found almost im- 
possible to obtain the land at all. The farmers 
utterly decline to part with their holdings except 
at prohibitive figures, and compete among 
themselves with extraordinary keenness_ to 
raise the price beyond all reason. Now if it 
fares thus with Japanese projectors in dealing 
with their own countrymen, low would it fare 
wih the foreigner? Is there the smallest 
chance of his being able to buy up everything? 
Even supposing—a monstrous supposition— 
that he wanted to do anything of the kind, he 


would immediately find himself confronted by 
impossible condiuons, 


er rae | 


We are Japanese, and we do not propose to be 
influenced by foreign example in this matter 
any more than we propose to dance with women 
because the students at foreign universities dis- 
port themselves in that fashion.” Liberal and 
ingenious youth, be a political agitator or an 
accomplished waltzer, or anything else that fits 
your fancy. Observe only, when you so in- 
dignantly rend the bonds of precedent, that 
since imitation has already carried you to such 
lengths in your dress, your studies, and your 
educational methods generally, the superficial 
public may be excused for not immediately de- 
tecting the noble independence of your cha- 
racter. The public, indeed, is an erring observer, 
for it has hitherto been wont to credit you at 
Jeast with politeness, but of this haknied virtue 
you now divest yourself contemptuousiy. 


THE JAPANESE LAW COLLEGE. 
AccorpinG to the Tokyo Shimpo, a project 
appears to have been matured for the establish- 
ment of a law college to be called the Dai 
Nippon Héritsn Gakko, All necessary pre- 
parations having been completed, application 
was made a few days ago for official permission. 
The object of the projected institution is said 
to be to give instruction in Japanese law, ancient 
and modern, with a view to opposing the indis- 
criminate introduction of foreign laws. The 
principal criginator of the scheme is reported to 
be a certain Minister of State, who is deeply 
interested in the study of Japanese law. Pro- 
fessors and lecturers of the new institution are, 
says our contemporary, to be selected from 
among men celebrated for their learning and 
experience. The post of honorary President 
will be taken by the aforementioned Minister, 
while to the position of Director will be ap- 
pointed Mr. Kaneko Kentaro, Secretary of the 
Privy Council, who is now in Europe studying 
parliamentary systems there. 


bimseli holds that the present ueatt neg - 


a 


must be pushed on, itis notimpropersare2> 
Cabinet as participating in his pox’. , 

Under these circumstances, tle 
ought to accept the resignation of Cove! 
resign in a body and allow him 0 ©: 
new Ministry, At this critical moment! 
would be more unwise on the Cabins {> 
than to manifest want of courage eet °* 
cept thé Count’s resignation or 10 resign 


ee 


THE “JIJT SHIMPO” ON THE JAPAN-TERU 
MINING COMPANY. : 

Writixe on this subject, the Zi Shimpo 
warns the projectors of the undertaking against 
undue haste in carrying out their plans. Our 
contemporary says it would be highly delighted 
to see the enterprise succeed, for then there 
would be no longer any doubt as to the ability 
of the Japanese to contend with Westerns in 
industrial matters. But the Tokyo paper is in 
no small doubt as to the wisdom of engaging in 
the undertaking. It finds some difficulty is be- 
‘lieving that European capitalists and adventurers 
who are ever ready to discover new fields for 
the employment of the over-flowing capital of 
the West, should have suffered these particularly 
rich mines to remain untouched. Our contem- 
porary goes on to say that, if the Peruvian 
merchant who is reported to have subscribed 
half a million yer for the enterprise, really 
believes in the sucress of the business, he would 
have found it very easy to get European coopera- 
tion, instead of looking to Japan fur assistance. 
The 7// does nor like to comment on the per- 
sonality of anybody, but is forced to allude to 
the character of the above mentioned gentle- 
man. When he sojourned in this country his 
conduct was anything but eccentric. As fo- 
» soners were at that time rather rare here, a 
‘ain nobleman showed him particular favour 


* 

eo docucties 

The Zokyo Shimpo follows 4 sim‘ : 
and, as might be expected from ls os 
tone, goes farther than the abore ine i 
After discussing the necessity of fami 
new Cabinet, which will move hari 
under the leadership of the Minis ae 
whoever he may be, our contempt” 
cludes as follows :— But should * ® 
struction of the Cabinet be effected ae 
present members exclusively, the recat i 
Cabinet will not escape the !a€ pe 
decessor, ® * ® As the quesiDh " 
Revision is most important a! Pe 


moment, we must hope, as one ¢! ery 


INDEPENDENT PAPERS ON THE SITUATION. 


Tue three independent papers, the 7:7 Shimpo, 
the Jomturt Shimbun, and the Tokyo Shimpo, 
take a similar line in discussing the present 
political situation. They agree in thinking that 
a thorough reconstruction of the Cabinet is 
before all other things necessary. At the outset 
of a leading article published on the 17th inst, 
the Jif Shimpo alludes in its usual ‘guarded 
manner to the rumour that Count Ito's resigna- 
tion is connected with the question of Treaty 
Revision. It is no doubt very strange, says our 
contemporary, that Count Ito, who is known to! of the new treaties, that the ros 
be particularly cautious in his political conduct, (net will contain only those hoe 
should have decided to retire from the Govern. | to the present treaty programme, and 8" 
ment. Refraining from any discussion of this “tain the same views with regard 10 ihe 
point, however, the F7/ proceeds to deal with , of dealing with the question.” 

a general question of the political situation. | . Brera cate 
ve ene On the Cabinet THE @ 3131 SHIMPO" ON ig ae 
; e found either in’ Lae 


ppee een by the people or in complications of Tu Fit Shimpo writes as follows 2 - 

rorelgn negotiations, but in w . le 7 cea daion after 8 

a Minis ant of harmony! fect af the recent extradition al 
among Ministers themselves, Tn remedvi eee tea cer of ie 
Stil Gun comensnenien Teepe seo hiss Aspreported in our paper ora - 
’ Porary holds that itis(necessayy aC Portuguese named Campos, aes. 
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conceived. It is possible, of course, that the 


acrime at Hongkong, fled to Kobe, where he 
was arrested by the British Authorities. Upon 
this, Mr. Utsumi, Governor of the Prefecture of 
Hyogo, sent a communication to the British 
Consul to the effect that, in the absence of an 
extradition treaty, the step he had taken in 
regard to Campos was contrary to the provisions 
of the existing treaty, The correspondence be- 
tween the Governor and the Consul being at- 
tended with no result, Mr. [atoyama, Director 
of the Investigation Bureau of the Department 
of Foreign Affairs, was ordered to proceed to 
Kobe ; and the affair was brought to a satis- 
factory conclusion, as shown bv our telegram 
from Kobe dated r4thinstant. The offender was 
released by the British Consul, and was after- 
wards arrested by our police and placed in the 
House of Detention at Kobe. As to the treat- 
ment of the prisoner, instructions from the Minis- 
ter of Justice have been applied for. These facts 
may be already in the possession of our readers, 
but the question that now occurs to us is: how 
would this affair have ended in the latter days 
of the Tokugawa Government, or in the early 
years of the new era? In those days no re- 
monstrances would have been made to the 
British Consul by our Government, and even 
were such made, it is very doubtful whether it 
would have had any effect. How wonderful is 
the march of events. Japanese have since be- 
come acquainted with the condition of affairs in 
foreign countries, and now understand the law of 
nations and know something of the conditions 
of intercourse between different States, and con- 
sequently they no longer permit breaches of {he 
existing treaties. On the other side, foreign 
countries formerly looked upon Japan as a 
small and obscure island in the East, beyond the 
limits of Christian influence and without the 
pale of international law. But during the past 
thirty years Westerns have gradually come to 


recognize, as the consequence of their closer 


‘despicable. 


acquaintance with this country, that the degree 


of civilization attained by us is by no means 
The improvement in the under- 


standing existing between Japan and foreign 


countries, is certainly proved by the recent 


affair at Kobe, and we cannot but regard this 


‘as evidence of the great progress made in the 


foreign relations of this country. The satis- 
factory conclusion of the affair under considera- 
tion is doubtless due to the able management 


~ of the Authorities concerned in the matter, and 


while thanking them for their prompt action, 


‘we may also congratulate ourselves upon this 


ndication of happy and intimate relations 


detween Japan and England in future. 


DIPLOMATIC RESERVE. 
io far as we are concerned, we shiall dismiss 


-ery briefly the numerous columns devoted by 


ae Fapan Herald to the question of diplomatic 
eserve and its violation in past years by a 
yreign) Representative. Our contemporary 
ow admits what it previously denied, namely, 
iat Mr, Stoetwegen was withdrawn by his Go- 


“ammment in consequence of having published 
‘ie proposals for Treaty Revision, but claims 


at his relations with the Japanese Foreign 
fice were already strained ane that conse- 
tently “it required but little to render his 


-ithdrawal to a more congenial sphere desir- 


We leave the Z/eral/d to enjoy the refuge 


ole.” 
We grant that from our con- 


this excuse. 


-mporary’s point of view Mr. Stoetwegen’s 


_fence was a “little” one. 


ae: 


But it was at all 


ents thought big enough to become the sub- 
of international representation and to 
cessitate the removal of the indiscreet Mini- 

The Merald also attempts, by a most 


petrated behind its back. Yet, in point of fact, 
the so-called ‘‘ secrecy ” extends only to the text 
of the various documents, The gist of their 
contents is always suffered to become known. 
The foreign public has long been acquainted 
with the main point of the Treaty Revision pro- 
gramme. Nothing is really kept back except 
details which, being subject to modification 
or compromise by negotiation, remain unan- 
nounced until they are finally settled. This 
measure of reserve is dictated by simple ex- 
pediency. The Herald writes as though 
diplomiatists and the nations they represent were 
things apart; as though the intcrests of the latter 


could not safely be entrusted to the guardian- 
ship of the former. This, too, is a notion not 
uncommon to certain classes of intelligence. 


For our own part we fail to appreciate il 
Diplomats are appointed by the States they re- 
present for the purpose of discharging certain 
functions, just as a Committee is appointed by 
a Society. The members of the Society believe 
that the Committee elected by themselves will 
look after their interests, and do not cry ont 
because they are not actually associated with 
it in every detail of its transactions. The nation 
believes its diplomats to be. competent and 
trustworthy, and leaves them to discharge their 
duties in the manner indicated by experience, 
reserving to itself the right of finally approving 
or rejecting whatever agreements they may 
make. The members of a Yokohama meeting 
who, having appointed three or four of their 
number as a Committee to carry out some 


scheme, should afterwards complain that they 


were the victims of dangerous secrecy because 
the Committee did not publish in the local press 
every lelter it wrote and every step it took, 
would be acting just as rationally as the Japan 
Herald acts. The ferald knows, this com- 
munity knows, everything that need be known 
at present about the programme of Treaty 
Revision. The clamour about secrecy is vapid 
agitation. As for the Zapan Afai7's knowledge 
of the Diplomatic Notes or of anything else, 
that is our own affair. The abuse of knowlege, 
not its possession, is ‘guilty "—a distinction 
which even the Fapan Herald should be 
capable of making. When itis found that we 
have violated confidences, we shall be quite 


ready to be criticised. : 


TSUKUBA SAN. 
Tue railway to Mito now brings within easy reach 
the noted mountain of Tsukuba in Hitachi from 
the summit of which an unrivalled view of the 
plain of Yedo with the mountains beyond, in- 
cluding Fujiyama, Asamayama, and Nantaisan 
in the Nikko range, is to be obtained. In about 
three hours from Tokyo the station of Shimo- 
date, on the Oyama-Mito line is reached ; it is 
but a poor place so that it is advisable to take a 
train Which will admit of one going on by jin- 
rikisha the same day to the very prettily situated 
litle village of Tsukuba on the slupe of the 
mountain, distant about 6 r7, Clean and ex- 
cellent accommodation is to be had there. Next 
day, the ascent and descent of Tsukuba can be 
accomplished in abont four hours, and with the 
return journey to Shimodate over a good road, 
one can catch the last train from Mito and be 
in Tokyo in time for dinner the same evening. 
PROFESSORS OF THE IMPERIAL UNIVERSITY ON 
TREATY REVISION, 
Accorpinc to the Tokyo papers, Mr. Watanabe 
spoke against the new treaties at a meeling re- 
cently held in the Imperial University for the pur- 
pose of discussing this question. The Vrppou 
of the 7th instant informs us that about thirty, 


vy 
-rious process, to convict the Fupan Afarl of out of a lithe more than forty, Professors of the 


rclices similar to that which involved Mr. University presented a memorial to the Govern. 
“oetvegen in trouble, + Tt charges us withimenton the gfh instant on the same subject, 
“ofng “acquired through an unrevealed source | recommending the suspension of negotiations. 
guilty knowledge ‘tof the Diplomatic Notes According to the Tokyo journal, the memorial 


{ other matters. 


licate the degree of unreason that possesses {ship of land. 


Fhese silly expressions, is said to raise only the question of the owner- 


We should hope that the Protes- 


“contemporary on the subject of diplomatic}sors of the University will lose no Ume in con- 
ecrecy.” Jt is tormented by a notion, not/tradicting this monstrous rumour,  AMen in 
common to certain classes of intellizence, {their position cannot afferd to be publicly re- 
ta conspiracy exists to keep it in the dark | presented as having collectively advanced one 
1 that all kinds of terrible things are per-!of the most absurd propositions ever seriously 


majority of the Professors are opposed to the 
general principle of allowing aliens to hold real 
property in any country until they become 
naturalized. But we find it difficult to imagine 


their adherence to such a doctrine, seeing 


that no prohibition of the sort exists in the | 


great majority of civilized countries. More- 
over, as we interpret the Tokyo newspaper, the 
contention attributed to the Professors has 
special reference to Japan’s case, and is based 
on the hypothesis that if foreigners are per- 


mitted to purchase land in the interior, 
they will buy up great tracts and prac- 
Many 


tically obtain control of public affairs, 
years ago the Warsaw Chess Club engaged 
M. Petroff single-handed, by correspondence. 
The game was interrupted at about the 4oth 
move by the terrible fire in Warsaw, and on 
resuming, the Warsaw players pushed a certain 
pawn one square. M. Jaenich, commenting on 
the contest, declares it perfectly unaccountable 
that a‘ body of thinking men should have al- 
lowed themselves to be thus carried away by a 
sudden vertigo. If the University Professors 
have made the move aitributed to them, the 
Russian expert's criticism becomes applicable to 
their case also. But we believe that they are 
grossly misrepresented, and we look to see the 
WVrppon's story emphatically denied. 
THE NEW FRENCH MILITARY LAW. 

Tne military bill passed by the French Chamber 
of Deputies shortly before its dissolution evokes 
much criticism now that it has become a law to 
be respected and obeyed. To the French public 
the bill chiefly recommended itself by changing 
the service with the colours from the nominal 
five years, which in practice amounted to 
about forty-four months, to three years for the 
first class of I'rench recruits, and by calling into 
barracks for one year, together with the recruits 
of the second class, the men who as hommes @ 
fa disposition had usually managed to get free 
or had served only sixteen weeks at the utmost. 
The three years’ service, however, is to be a 
reality. Paragraph 45 of the bill precludes the 
possibility of further reductions, except of course 
in cases of sickness. German soldiers of good 
behaviour while with the colours are, as is well 
known, allowed to leave the barracks after a 
service of abouttwoyears. ‘The law of 1872 has 
thus been fundamentally altered in France, much 
to the chagrin of some of the older generals, who, 
as strong supporters of the longest possible 
service system, see in these changes jhe perma- 
nent rejection of their most cherished ideas, 
and imagine, somewhat prematurely, that Cam- 
penon and Freycinet are on the high road 
to reduce the glorious army of France to a 
numerous but insufficiently trained unwieldly 
True it is, of course, that the num- 
ber of soldiers will be largely increased by 
the operation of the new Jaw. Till-now, apart 
from the volunteers, the yearly contingent of 
Irance consisted of the first class of conscripts, 
y38,o00 men, who were with the colours from 
forty-two to forly-six months; of the, second 
class, 37.c00 men, who served a year; of the 
hommes @ la disposition, §§,000 men, who were 
drilled during sixteen wecks, or in the majority of 
cases not at all; and of the soutrens de famille, 
6,000 men, who were exempt from service allo- 
gether. Henceforth, inclusive of certain classes 
of aliens residing in France but now liable to 
conscription, the annual contingent is to con- 
sist of 140,000 men of the first, and 58,cco men 
of the second class, who serve for three years 
and a twelve-month respectively, a provision by 
which the 61,0co men that had, by the law of 
1872, been left with very little or no training at 
al, are addel to the immediately available 
trained forces of the Republic. Universal com- 
pulscry service will, by this law, when once in 
operation, be made truly aniversal and attain 


militia. 


a perfection hitherto unrealised in a country 


where the adoption of the system dates back 
only seventeen short years. Whether this law 
will produce similar military changes elsewhere 
remains to be seen, Some military circles in the 
German Empire, atany rate, begin to complain 
of the increasing indifference of the German 
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public to the great armaments made by neigh-|in the nineteenth article. The Herald makes 


bouring nations, but such complaints are nothing 
unusual, and, unless supported by the German 
staff, are altogether devoid of significance. If 
universal military service does not tend, in its 
ultimate consequences, to a renewal of the migra- 
tion of nations, but to the maintenance of peace, 
then France is surely to be congratulated on 
the more equal and hence juster distribution of 
the military burdens borne by her people, es- 
pecially so since her Republican institutions, 
so effectively vindicated at the recent elections, 
have cartied to her neighbours the assurances 
of stability at home and peace abroad, and 
rightly entitle her present form of government 
to a larger share of confidence and considera- 
tion than it has usually received at the hands 
of Europe. 


, LUMINOUS PAINT. 

“Unit now,” says the Phrladelphia Record, 
“the commercial maunfacture of luminous paint 
has been confined to England, where a single 
factory turns ont a small supply at a price o 
about $3 a pound. This enormous cost seems 
to have prevented the use of the paint except as 
a curiosity, and itis fortunate that a certain firm 
named Mahren, at Triesch, in Austria, has 
found means to produce it and place it on the 
market at 50 cents a pound, or about one-sixth 
of the English price. Even at 50 cents a pound, a 
substance composed of roasted oyster shells and 
sulphur might, we should suppose, be maunfac- 
tured at a good profit, but at that price itis likely 
to come into extensive use. Wherever it can 
sbsorb light during the day it will give it forth 
at night, and it is said that a railway car in 
England, which has had its ceiling painted with 
it, was so brilliantly illuminated that one could 
see to read a newspaper in it during the darkest 
night without any other light. With all due al- 
lowance for the enthusiasm of early experi- 
ments, there is no doubt that cars with ceilings 
sO painted would be pleasant to ride in, whether 
one could really see to read in them at night or 
not; and for making key-holes, stairways, and 
sign boards luminous that paint would be in- 
valuable, Its application to stairways is a par- 
ticularly obvious one, and the Austrian maunfac- 
turers furnish a kind of wall paper on which the 
paint can be used to better advantage than on 
the bare plastering. The paper, which is of a 
leathery texture, is first treated with lime-water, 
and then primed with a composition furnished 
by the same firm. After this is dry two thin 
coats of the luminous paint are applied, and the 
whole may then be varnished.” 


ONCE MORE THE NINETEENTH ARTICLE. 


THE misrepresentations published at this ele- 
venth hour about Count Ito’s views of the nine- 
teenth article of the Constitution are positively 
astonishing. What possible end can be served 
by coolly putting into the mouth of the 
President of the Privy Council words which 
he never used, and which it can be shown 
that he never used by simple reference 
to his published Commentaries? Criticising 
our contention that the naturalization of the 
foreigners who are to be employed assJudges 
under the programme of Treaty Revision 
is not necessitated by the Constitution, the 
Japan Herald writes :— In that case the prin- 
cipal author of the Constitution did not know 
the meaning of what he was about when he 
says in his comments on it that special legtsla- 
tion would be necessary to render legal the 
Suture engagement of foreigners.” We are 
almost disposed to think that our contem- 
poraryis jesting when it commits itself to this 
falsehood. Count Ito says nothing of the 
kind. These are his own words :—‘ This 
right (7.¢. the right of appointment to civil or 
military or any other public office) is not ex- 
tended to aliens unless by provisions of a special 
enactment.” Now experience has taught us not 
to look for much discrimination in the argu- 
ments of the Fapan Herald, but surely that 
journal, however blinded by prejudice, can 
perceive the difference between Count Ito’s state- 
ment and its own version. Count Ito speaks 
of extending to foreigners the righ¢ embodied 


him say that foreigners cannot be engaged by 
Japan without special legislgtion. A child in 
its teens could appreciate the distinction. No 
right of appointment to civil offices in Japan 
is conferred on foreigners by engaging half a 
dozen of them to discharge judicial functions 
for a special purpose and a limited period. As 
well assert that when the British Government 
engages a Frenchman or a German to teach 
in its military academies, it confers upon all 
citizens of France and subjects of Germany the 
right of apppointment to such posts. The 
exact meaning of Count Ito’s comment has been 
fully explained, and if the Herald does not yet 
understand it, the fault lies with its own want 
of intelligence. Two kinds of rights are enu- 
merated in the second chapter of the Constitu- 
tion: they are civil rights and public rights. 
Neither these nor those are granted to foreigners 
by the Constitution. Moreover, the Constitution 
itself says nothing whatever as to the method of so 
grantingthem. Butincivilized countries it isthe 
custom to make the common law of the land the 
vehicle forconferring civil rights onaliens. Thus, 
in Japan’s case, the Civil Codes will guarantee 
civil rights to foreigners within Japanese terri- 
tority. Publicrights, however—as, forexample, 
the rights of voting and of holding office—are 
placed on a different footing. To extend such 
tights to foreigners, special legislation is neces- 
sary in Western countries, and Japan, accord- 
ing to Count Ilo’s commentary, adopts the 
same procedure. All this is as plain and easy 
as a sentence ina firstreader. Why the Fapan 
Herald persists in refusing to comprehend it, 
persists in attributing to Count Ito words which 
he never used, and persists in its undemon- 
strated assertion that the Treaty Revision pro- 
gramme conflicts with the Constitution, we are 
quite unable to imagine. It looks like ‘pure 
cussedness.” 


THE ‘' FIXED EXPENDITURES" IN THE BUDGET. 


Tue sixty-seventh article of the Constitution 
says:—“ Those already fixed expenditures based 
by the Constitution upon the powers appertain- 
ing to the Emperor, and such expenditures as 
may have arisen by the effect of law, or that 
appertain to the legal obligations of the Govern- 
ment, shall be neither rejected nor reduced by 
the Imperial Diet without the concurrence of 
the Government.” What are the “ fixed expen- 
ditures” here referred to? The question, says 
the Choya Shimbun, creates some discussion 
in connection with the preparation of next year's 
budget, which will naturally be taken by the 
Diet asa model. There are three opinions on 
the subject. Count Ito’s commentary, which 
ought to carry great weight, interprets ‘‘ fixed 
expenditures ” to mean “ ordinary expenditures 
required by the organization of the different 
branches of the administration, and by that of 
the Army and Navy, the salaries of all civil and 
military officers, and expenditures that may be 
required in consequence of treaties concluded 
with foreign countries.” Another view is that, 
although the salaries of civil and military offi- 
cials are included in the term, their travelling 
expenses and so forth are not. Yet a third 
view is that ‘fixed expenditures” refers to items 
of account only and not to amounts, an idea 
difficult to reconcile with the provision that such 
expenditures shall not be ‘rejected or reduced.” 
The first two views are widely held, and the 
Choya says that the Authorities are anxious to 
place the question beyond all doubt in order 
that it may not prove a source of dispute in the 
Diet. The same journal adds that Mr. Wata- 
nabe, Vice-Minister of Finance, and many other 
officials of the Finance Department, are opposed 
to Count Ito’s interpretation. 


UNITARIANISM IN JAPAN. 


Tue Revd. Mr. Knapp, who came here two 
years ago to consider and report upon the pro- 
spects offering to Unitarian propagandism in 
Japan, and who returned to the United States 
last spring, is now on his way back to Tokyo, 
accompanied by five men of his own persuasion. 
We cannot do better than reproduce from the 
Christian Register Mr. Knapp’s own account 


of this new and powerful mission, which com- 
prises, as will be seen, men of exceptional talent 
and literary eminence :— 


Now that the appointments for the new work in Japan 
have been decided upon, the readers of the Register may 
be glad to know something of the personnel of the corps. 

Although the appointment of Rev. Theodcre C. Willams 
of New ‘ork cannot he accepted by him at once, it is 
understood that he will be ready for the work at the begin- 
ning of next season. To take his place this season tem- 
porarily, and to bring before the Japanese public in a series 
of lectures and addresses the fundamental principles of our 
faith, it is hoped that one of our most distinguished clergy- 
men may be procured; and, so far as he is concerned, Tis 
assent has been obtained. It is a part of the plan in view 
to secure each season some such man of national reputation 
to visit Japan, to make a stay of two or three months to 
speak in our behalf. : 

For direct assistance in the work of national organiza- 
tien and of preparing the field for the advent of such men, 
Rev. Clay MacCauley has been appointed for permanent 
service. Besides Mr. MacCauley’s pastorates at Waltham 
and at the National Church in Washington, where he 
showed admirable organizing ability and attracted attention 
as an earnest and able preacher, he has spent several years 
in philosophical studies in Germany, and was delegate of 
the American Unitarian Association at the meetings of the 
Protestanten Verein in 1874. He has recently given a 
course of lectures at the paiveeaity of Minnesota on tha 
fundamental data of philosophy, ethics, and religion. His 
health being now fully restored, his philosophical studies, 
his genius for organizing work, his facility in acquirin 
languages, and his enthusiasm in this special field 
labour, will insure for us a most valuable coadjutor. 

‘The latest advices from England, where Mr. M. g: 
Savage has been earnestly advancing the claims of the 
Japanese errand, permit us to cherish a lively hope that 
there will also be an addition to our force in the person of 
one of our English brethren, who, having recently visited 
japan. has become so impressed by the outlook there that 

e is ready to volunteer, at his own expense, to contribute 
his presence on the field and his valuable aid wherever 
needed. 

‘Ihe appointments to the professorships in the Fukuzawa 
College will be of interest, inasmuch as it is expected that 
in newspaper work, and in other ways, much incidental 
service will be rendered by them to the liberal cause. 
‘The Chair of Law will be filled by Mr. John 11 Wigmore, 
a graduate of Harvard in the class of 1883, and later of the 
Harvard Law School. He is the author of the well-known 
work on ‘ Ballot Reform”? recently published. 

Mr. Garret Droppers, also of Harvard, class of 1886, has 
been appointed to the professorship of Political Economy. 
He has recently returned from Europe, where he has 
pursuing his special studies in the University of Berlin. 

His Fxcellency, Mr. Kaneko, the linpeftal Comunetionér 
recently in Bostun, having made the acquaintance of these 
two gentlemen during his stay here, has expressed his 
entire satisfaction in the choice, and his belief that they are 
men who will be especially acceptable to the Japanese 
among whom they are to work. 

‘The Chair of Fnglish Literature will be filled by Prof. 
W. J. Liscomb, of Providence, who has been in such ser- 
vice for several years in Brown University. He is the 
author of a book on rhetoric. now in press, and also a 
contributor to some of our leading periodicals. 

The party, consisting of nine members, will leave Boston 
September 18, sailing from San Francisco in the “‘ Gaelic ” 
September 28, and arriving in Japan about October 16. 

ARTHUR May Knapp. 


JAPANESE FORESTS. 


Mr. TanaBk, chief of the Forestry Bureau, has 
been making some interesting calculations about 
the future of Japanese forests. It appears, ac- 
cording to his statement, that the area of the 
forests at present owned by the Government is 
164 million acres (English) approximately, of 
which 42 millions belong to the Imperial House- 
hold. The remaining 12 million acres are 
under the control of the Forestry Bureau. Mr. 
Tanabe estimates that if two hundred thousand 
yen be spent on this area affnually, the whole 
will be covered with fine timber in a hundred 
years, and from that time forward ten million 
yen worth of trees may be sold every year. 
Assuming the outlay to be seventeen hundred 
thousand yev, including the cost of cutting and 
transporting the timber, the net revenue derived 
would be 8,300,000 yer. 


BLINDNESS THAT WILL NOT SEB. 
WE are now placed by our just judge, the Japan 
Herald, in the lofty position of ‘attempting to 
instruct diplomats as to what it is proper for 
them todo.” We owe this elevation doubtless to 
our statement that diplomats know their own busi- 
ness without the aid of journalistic instruction, 
and that when the Fapan Herald compares 
diplomats in Japan to Chinese tailors because 
they follow the example of diplomats every- 
where else, it travels slightly beyond the pro- 
vince of reasonable criticism. Our claim 


throughout has been that diplomats stand in no 
need of outside instruction as to the proper 
manner of conducting international negotia- 
Therefore we are accused of attempting 
Such is logic. 


tions. 


to- instruct them. Further, be- 
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was staying. On the 17th he wished to go to 


found him chatting and laughing as though 
nothing had occurred. His high courage, in- 
deed, adds largely to his chances of speedy 
recovery, The sympathy felt for him by all 
classes in Tokyo is of the deepest, and the 
general reflection is that if the opposition to his 
policy be represented by savage assassins, every 
really patriotic Japanese should stand forward 


to support him. 


cause a certain number of the foreign Repre- 
sentatives were willing to publish the protocols 
of the last Conference on Treaty Revision, nearly 
a year after the Conference had been closed, 
therefore the Fapan Herald holds that they too 
are opposed to concealment, and consequently 
opposed to the Fapan Marl's views. Evidently 
the Hera/d cannot appreciate the difference be- 
tween publishing the transactions of a finished 
negotiation, and publishing documents that are 
still the subject of an unfinished negotiation, 
Neither can it perceive that if the Foreign Repre- 
sentatives share its views as to the expediency 
of publishing everything, then the tirade in which 
it likened them to Chinese tailors ‘because they 
advocate reticence, was justa trifle inconsistent. 
Such is perspicacity. Finally, the Zapan Afar, 
because it contradicted an injurious falsehood 
about the procedure of the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, is accused of having obtained know- 
ledge which the diplomats were under an obliga- 
tion to conceal. Such is discrimination, Great 
beings are usually humble. The Japan Herald 
may well fail to perceive that one of the strong 
considerations in favour of diplomatic reticence 
is the presence of critics so acute, so impartial, 


and so discerning as itself. 


COUNT OKUMA’S WOULD-BE ASSASSIN, 
Very full details about Kurushima T'suneki, 
the assailant of Count Okuma, are published in 
the vernacular press. Kurushima was a native 
of Fukuoka, in the province of Chikuzen, 
where he was born in July, 1862. His father, 
a former retainer of Kuroda, the feudal chief 
of Chikuzea, used to enjoy a revenue of 200 
koku of rice annually, which he presumably 
lost at the time of the Restoration, Tsuneki 
was the second son. His elder brother is now 
employed in a newspaper oflice in Fukuoka, 
and his younger is in the Hokkaido Colonial 
Militia. Ele had also two sisters, of whom the 
younger is married to a servant in the house of 
Marquis Kuroda. He received his education in 
his native town, acquiring some knowledge of 
the Chinese classics. Lis want of means is 
said to have caused him no concern. In 1877 
he joined the forces of Saigo Takamori and 
fought all through the rebellion, though only 
fifteen years old. His first visit to Tokyo was in 
1875, when he took up his abode at the house of 
his younger sister's husband, and by selling 
vegetables at night earned a modest sum, which 
he applied to the payment of his school ex- 
penses. Unwilling to remain a burden to his 
brother-in-law, he left the latter's house in 1879 
and made his way to the Bonin Islands, where 
he hoped to realise money by the mannfacture of 
salt. Failing in this, however, he would fain 
have returned to Tokyo, but finding himself 
without funds, was obliged to apply to the 
Kérean refugee Kim Yo-Kun, or to somebody 
who came to the islands with the latter, Reach- 
ing Tokyo once more, he called on Mr. Kurino, 
a Secretary in the Department of Agriculture 
and Commerce, and tried to interest him in the 
future of the Bonin Islands. Subsequently he 
addressed a memorial to Count Matsukata on 
the same subject. He was in the capital at the 
time of the issue of the Peace Preservation Re- 
gulations in 1886, but did not fall under sus- 


In September, 1887, he returned to 
At this time 


a member of 


COUNT OKUMA. 
Count Oxuma continues to progress favourably. 
His temperature on Saturday morning rose 
slightly above the normal point, but the 
general effect of the shock and want of rest 
sufliced to account for this. Thenceforth. too, 
there has been a steady diminution of febrile 
symptoms, On Saturday night His Excellency 
rested almost as well as usual—under ordinary 
circumstances he does not sleep more than five 
hours each night—and on Sunday his condition 
was everything that could be desired. The 
medical men were unanimous in saying that 
unless something unusual occurred, complete 
recovery should be accomplished in about three 
weeks. This verdict has been confirmed up to 
the present, for though during the three days 
following the operation the patient showed 
slightly febrile tendencies{ and his pulse was 
comparatively high, these symptoms gradually 
disappeared and by Wednesday the system had 
returned to its normal condition, On Friday 
the bandages of the wounded limb = were 
changed and everything was found healthy. 
The leg had to be amputated above the 
knee, not below it as we stated in our issue 
of Saturday. It appears that the principal, 
indeed the only serious, injury was the 
smashing of the knee-cap; the wound on the 
ancle being comparatively unimportant. An- 
other correction of our previous account has 
reference to the bomb. The Minister was 
driving in an open carriage, and we now learn 
that the missile struck the upper edge of the 
vehicle just behind the point where the hood 
begins to slope backwards. It was owing to 
the place of impact that the Count’s life was 
saved, His assailant threw the bomb with per- 
fect aim directly at the Minister's person, and 
we need scarcely say that had it reached its mark 
the result must have been instantaneously fatal. 
But the coachman’s suspicions being aroused 
by the man’s hurried advance, he whipped up 
the horses, so that the carriage was suddenly 
swept forward, and the bomb, instead of just 
clearing the door and striking Count Okuma 
full in the pit of the stomach, impinged against 
the hood as we have described. Count Okuma 
was consequently reached by the splinters 
only. He happened to be sitting with his 
right leg crossed over the left, and it was 
owing ‘to this position that the ancle and 
the inner side of the knee suffered. The 
coachman retained his presence of mind 
and the control of his horses throughout. He 
traversed the interval between the outer gate of 
the Foreign Office and the door of the official 
residence at a gallop, and in a moment the 
wounded Minister was carried in. Great as the 


shock and pain must have been, Count Ckunia 
never lost consciousness or heart for an instant.| He did not long remain in Tsukamoto’s house, 


He spoke calmly and cheerfully to those aboultlas it was not an iam, but in) company with 
2, in the second ward 


him, and when, shortly afterwards, his colleazues | Tsukinari moved to No, 12, 
in the Cabinet hastened to his bed-side, they ‘uf Atago-shita, where a friend from Kumamoto 


picion. 
Fukuoka and found employment. 


he appears to have become 
the Aaishin-fo and to have taken an active 
part in promoting that association’s cause. 
Adopted into another family for the sake 
of escaping conscription, he changed his 
name for a time, but by and by resumed his 
own name and revisited Tokyo. This was in 
August of the present year. He was accom; 
panied to the capital by a man of his own dis- 
trict, called Yuki Toragoro, and the two took 
lodgings at aninn near Kajibashi. Attacked by 
pains in his head, Kurushima attended Dr. 
Sasaki's Hospital, and being told that he re- 
quired somewhat tedious treatment, hired a 
room in the house of a Mr. Tsukamoto, living 
in Motoshiro-cho, in the Kanda district, where 
he found one Tsukinari Isao, a fellow-clans- 
man. Tsukamoto did not keep a lodging 
house; and Kurushima had to pay 4 ye# a 
month for his food and quarters. He did not 
go to school, but nominally became a coal 
merchant, and spent much of his time reading 
the newspapers, especially the Vippon, which is 
one of the most violent of the anti-Revision 
journals. Living thus without any employment 
of consequence, he was nevertheless visited by 
many persons who used sometimes to sit with him 
smeking and drinking until midnight. His be- 
longings consisted of a valise,a desk, and several 
periodicals, but he also possessed a short sword 
with which he used to say that he had done 
service in the war of 1877, and with which 
he cut his own throat after throwing the bomb. 


Yokohama, but missed the train, and pro- 
ceeded thither the following morning by the 
first train, returning at about noon. After 
this he went out to pay a visit to Kanda with 
his friend Tsukinari Isao, returning at two 
o’clock, and subsequently he left home alone. 
The rest is already known. On_ searching 
Kurushima’s room, the police found a pistol 
wrapped up. It is related that he used 
often to speak of having no family obligations 
to discharge, and being consequently well fitted 
to die for his country, and that for two or three 
days before his death he was constantly plunged 
in areverie. We have not heard whether any 
information is yet forthcoming as to the place 
where he procured the bomb. He seems to 
have held it inside his unbrella up to the mo- 
ment of the murderous attempt. On his person 
were found a photograph of himself, and a verse 
of poetry, the latter betraying a man of imper- 
fect education. One arrest of a supposed ac- 


complice has been made. 


SOME AINU IDEAS ABOUT SNAKES, 
Ir is extremely curious and interesting to notice 
how wonderfully the serpent has ever been mixed 
up with the religions sentiments of nearly every 
race of people of whose mythology and religion 
we have any certain knowledge. That almost 
all nations of Asia, assuming these reptiles to be 
wicked beings and symbols or impersonations 
of deadly terrific powers, regard them with 
intense dread and superstitious deprecation, 
cannot be doubted. Nor can it be denied that 
many nations, even from the dawn of history, 
have looked upon this creature as having had 
a great deal to do with the origin of evil in the 
world. Among the ancient Aryans, indeed, 
serpents were sometimes regarded and wel- 
comed as the authors or restorers of good 
fortune ; and who at the present day has not 
heard of the snake temples in India, or of those 
Hindoos who feed these reptiles at their cottage 
doors? Neverthless, such respect and worship 
is often of a reluctant kind, for many who feel 
themselves constrained to pay religious worship 
to serpents still regard them with loathing. That 
the Ifindoos really look upon the serpent as the 
emblem of evil is clearly demonstrated by the 
fact that their mythology represents the reptile 
sometimes as wrestling with the goddess Parvati 
and sometimes writhing under the victorious 
foot of Krishna, when he saved from its cor- 
rupting breath the herds that pastured near the 
waters of Yamuna, The Ainus are not dif- 
ferent from many other nations in their super- 
stilious fear of these reptiles: they have a_ very 
great dread of every kind of snake. Many 
of them certainly believe snakes to be demons 
both in nature and deed, to be at enmity with 
all mankind, and think that, having a special 
spite against women, they will, if they have 
the opportunity, bewitch them and drive them 
mad. To be bewitched by a snake or to be 
possessed with a devil are nearly the same 
thing according to Ainu ideas. The men are 
afraid to kill reptiles because they think that 
the evil spirits which are supposed to dwell 
in them will, on leaving their former abode, 
enter the heart of the slayer. It is also 
said that if a snake finds any person asleep 
out of doors it will immediately enter the 
sleeper's mouth and take up its abode within 
him, the result being madness. We have never 
yet, however, heard of the Ainus worshipping 
serpents. Some of the Ainus tell of a huge 
serpent which is said to have been the immediate 
cause of wasps and stinging ants. This mon- 
struous reptile is, curiously enough, said to have 
been of the feminine gender, of an extraordinary 
length, and of a very beantiful colour, quite 
charming to look upon. She was, however, a 
very dreadful and dangerous creature, for she 
used to devour whole villages of people, and 
even to swallow the Louses. One day the monster 
metan Ainu who was hunting far away in the 
forest and tempted him with evil. The Ainu, 
however, was a god-fearing man and weuld 
not be led into danger, but manfuily main- 
tained his integrity. Thereupon the serpent, 
instead of swallowing him up as he expected, 
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“of the whole affair we may say that it consti- 
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told him that as a punishment he should be|and by the most prominent and influential resi- 
unable to die for one thousand years, and it|dents of all nationalities. The following ac- 
came to pass that when this Ainu attained the|count of the affair is taken from the Daily 


age of one hundred yearsjhe shed his hair,| Pacific Commerctal Advertiser of the 5th inst. :— 
beard, skin, and teeth and became achild again, 


subject to all the ills and trials of baby-hood, 
and this took place every time the poor fellow 
reached the age of one hundred years. He 
was quite unable to die till he had lived a 
thousand years and had lost his hair and teeth 
ten times. At length the monster reptile was 
slain by the Ainus, but as its carcass became 
decomposed and fell to pieces the particles be- 
came slinging ants and wasps. By some Ainus 
snakes are supposed to live in large communi- 
ties in the under world, and in their real homes 
assume the bodily forms of men and women. 
They have houses and? gardens just the same 
as human beings have. They have also a lan- 
guage if their own. Their resemblance toymen 
and women, however, extends only to their 
mode of living. language, and outward appear- 
ance. Their hearts are decidedly diabolical, 
and there is nothing human about them, They 
are, in fact, neither more nor less than the very 
demons of nature. They only assume the form 
of snakes when they come to the upper world, 
and they never appear here except with the 
intention of doing some harm to human beings, 
The ancients of the Ainus once met together to 
pray god to take away these evil-working 
reptiles. He heard their prayer and deter- 
mined to rid the world of all such crea- 
tures. So he caused a famine to come upon 
them. When the snakes were about to leave 
Aiunland on account of starvation, a frog stepped 
forth and told them that if they would but hold 
its leg in their mouth they would not starve 
to death. One ‘snake tried the remedy, and 
found the frog’s leg so sweet that it swallowed its . written memorial of 
whole body. From that time to this frogs have Mas fonens decree sie ea eae 
been the staple food amongst the reptilia Of} ‘Phe above letter was signed by A. F. Judd, 
Ainuland. Edward Preston, Richd. EF. Bickerton, DL. Me- 
Cally, S. B. Dole, Jona. Austin, C. W. Ashford, 
S.M. Damon, bE. A. Thirston, A.S. Cleghorn, 
Chas. R. Bishop, H.W. Mist, John H. Paty, F. 
A. Schaefer, P. C. Jones, John Thos. Water- 
house, Sr. J.P. Waterhouse, Jr, Henry Water- 
honse, Win. G. Tiwin, W. W. Hall, E. O. White, 
J. HE. Soper, O. P. Emerson, C. M. Cooke, H. F. 
Glade, A. Rosa, W. R. Castle, M.D. Monsarrat, 
J. ML. Mensaniat, Bo FL Dillingham, M. MM. Scout, 
S. . Bishop, J. KE. Bidwell, SD. Mulier, E.G. 
Beckwith, H.W. Peck, Goo Kim, C. M. Hyde, 
Wo). Westervelt, W.C. Meritt, FLW. Damon, 

Mr. Ando, inteply, expressed agreeable surprise 
at heating so many flattering words, and appre- 
ciated the honour and pleasure at receiving Che 
testimonial, Tle also expressed a hope that the 


good feeling between Hawaii and Japan would 
continue. 


began to eat away; snail-like ulcers broke out on 
various parts of his body and limbs—in fact he was a 
most horrible object to look at, and his death ance 
ed to be a question of only a few months. Absut this 
time much was written about the efficacy of Qurjan oi; < 
case of leprosy. I urged his relatives to try it ad 
several bottles were purchased and administered x 
follows :-—T'wice a week a large tablespoouful of the 
oil mixed with two tablespoonfuls of milk of lime 
(chunam water) was taken internally, and his whele 
person was anointed every night with oil, Ake 
a month of this treatment he appeared to get worse 
as his whole body broke out with ulcers, from whch 
a number of worms dropped. These latter were 
about an inch long and a sixteenth of an inch thick, wiss 
a well-marked head of a dark brown colour, the te. 
mainder of the body being white. The gurjan 
treatment was continued, and aftera time the ules 
healed, and in about six months the man aprested 
cured, For eight years he had no return of the svirs. 
toms, and was so far cured that he held an appeintuert 
under the Mysore Government until about two sey 
ago, when the disease again made its appearance, witi 

the usual signs, Again there was the loss of sera. 

tion, and gradual eating away of the extremities, ut! 

the upper joints of the fingers were nearly gone.2! 

trace of the nails having disappeared. Three mens 

ago the gurjan oil treatment was again rescrtes 2 

iwhy it was not begun earlier | am unabie to sav’ a1 

just now the ulcers are daily discharging worms sa. 

lar to those above described. — It remains to be ser 

whether the ulcers will heal and the other ympury 

disappear as on the last Gccasion. | have never 
of a case of leprosy of a similar character, and « 
singular discharge of worms may have sometlry 
do with the disease, perhaps some of your resis 
belonging to the medical profession would ilies 
watch the case, or to see the subject. | havet! 
jection to your giving my address to any such ¥: 
it, and I will gladly put them in comniunication #: 
the friends of this pitiable subject. 


On Tharsday evening a farewell entertainment 
was given to Mr. Taro Ando, His Imperial Japa- 
nese Majesty’s Consul-General, and Mrs. Ando, al 
Queen Emina Hall, previous to their leaving for 
Japan on account of the iil health of Mrs. Audo. 

‘The reception room was beautifully decorated 
with Japanese imitation vines and Hawatian 
flowers and foliage. The attendance of Mr, and 
Mes. Ando’s friends was numerous, and among 


then were members of the Japanese Young Men's 
Cliristian Association. 


Dr. Hyde conducted the proceedings and stated 
the object which had brought the assemblage 
together, which was to give a parting menifesta- 
tion of respect to Me. and Mrs. Ando for the part 
they had taken in Christian work among the 
Japanese domiciled on these Islands. In conclud- 
ing his remarks the speaker presented to Mr. 
Ando the following letter of appreciation i= 

Taro Anvo, Esq., HL. J.M.’s Consul-General, 


Dear Sin i--The undersigned residents of Honolulu desire to 
express in some fittings way, their high appreciation of the 
services you bave rendered as the first diplomatic representative 
sent to this our Kingdon from the great empire of Japan. 
We have come greatly to adinire the unitorm courtesy you have 
shown inall your intercourse with onr citizens, bothit social and 
otcil relations, We have watched with eager and grateful 
interest your sclt-sacriticing Libours for the best iiterests ot your 
countremnen, brought new ino such numbers to our shores. We 
have learned Jessuns ourselves of the power that high-toned 
personal charactor must have always and evervwhere, ax we 
have seen what wood you have accomplished in your endeavours 
to secure and maistain a good name for the the Japanese people 
in this central archipelage of the Nerth Pacific. Most truly do 
we hope that vour etlorts will have a yood and beneficial intinence 
in the future development oi the political and commercial relations 
of the Pacing Islands and coasts with other regions and nation: 
alities, We regret that it now seems needful for you, for a time, 
to seek elsewhere tor your family, restoration to health and 
viyour; but we hope that your absence wilt be as brief as is con- 
sistest with the attaimment of your desires for this obicct, and 
we pray for your continued health and sy eedy return to Hawaii 
Nei. Nor will it be out of place, in this connection, gratefully 
to recognize the influence for good of your accomphshed and 
devoted lady, We trust that this testimonial of our respect and 
esteem may ever keep in pleasant memory these months and 


Yeats you have spent in our aE though neither your 
Government nor yourself may need suc 


AT IT AGAIN. 
Vat old manceuvre, how familiar itis! He 
invariably it makes its appearance al the dis 
of any controversy in which the Japan Hen 
is concerned, Misrepresentation—uot to 1%? 
harsher though more accurate termi % 
polished contemporary’s familiar retreat. i: 
this congenial hole he thrusts his logic he: 
when every refuge with reason and nett » 
closed. Describing what he courteous 
the “childish drivel” of the AMatl, our ox 
porary writes thus:—‘ The Foreign 1 
sentatives will doubtless be surprises | 
that when they were bound over lo sei 
was ‘limited ‘only to the text of the” 
documents. * * * According tothe J. 
it is quite the correct thing for a writer to te! 
in his own words and in his own wart 
documents convey, provided he avoids &'": 
the particular words used in the docu 
themselves.” We always look for this 
thing: it is the well known shufile af dx 
fiture. To quarrel with its emplornent™” 
be harsh. Our contemporary has his out 
of taking himself off the stage. Pe as 
is a way that affords him some species" "” 
solation, and as he stands in much Lae 
latter, we really have not the heart (02° 
his retreat. 
ie a Es ee 
“THE MOST-FAVOURED-NATION-CLAUSE IS 
NEW GERMAN TREATY, 

Tue most-favoured-nation clause ™ : ie 
man Treaty with Japan has aurac fe: 
attention, It reads thus according ae 
recently published by the Japan Gates 

The Contracting Parties agree that in all is 
lating to commerce and navigation, ae 
favour, or immunity whatever, which either °°" 
Parties has actually granted, or may hereat 
the Government, subjects, or citizers of any 
shall be extended inmmediately and uncer’) . 
the Government, subjects, oreitizens ¢! “ae 
tracting Party, it being their Lass bet 
and navigation of exch country shall : ki th: 
respects, by the other on the footing 
favoured nation. , fie 
With regard to this clause on€ ° . ee 
emporaries indulges in an outburs os 
tion. It becomes. playful over a0 
victory. “After all the numerens ae 
writes, ‘with which the editor ae he 
Marl has favoured bis be ea 
the subject of a most-faveuter te 
it must be a shock to his nerves 19 te 


us ag been Were? 

: . : : vertine writing has be a 

lactering H three years from the time tbat the first symptoms ap much ou ee : n Trea hqs an ¢ 

“tess, which was signed by all the Cabiner Peed be was a loathsome ovject to look at. the | BY 8Ys for the ee i 
SS, as Sig vi na 


; ies f jen CaISS 
: = % cheeks hid swootien, the hair on his cyebrows hb d unconditional favoured-nale shee 
aisters, all the Judges of the Supreme Court, dropped, his fingers and toes had swollen ae fatally exactlyJaiter the fine old standard ps 


THE CHARITY CONCERT IN TOKYO. 


Tue Charity Concert at the Rokumeikan on 
Saturday was very successful. The great popu- 
larity of the lady chiefly instrumental in promo- 
ting it would alone have secured a large attend- 
ance, and in addition an exceptionally full and 
varied programme had been provided, Owing 
to the attempted assassination of Count Okuma 
on the preceding day, several members of the 
Foreign Corps Diplomatique did not attend, 
and for the same reason the number of Japa- 
nese present was comparatively small. Tele- 
graphic news tad also been received that 
the King of Portugal was i exfrenits, and 
this further helped to keep the official element 
away. For the same reasons two Items In the 
programme had to be abridged, their intended 
performers being a lady and gentleman of the 
Corps Diplomatique ; but this alteration, though 
much regretted at the moment, proved on the 
whole advantageous, as the performance would 
otherwise have exceeded the usual limits of 
such entertainments. It is of course beyond 
our province to write any detailed criticism of 
the performance, Yo the Germans, as might 
naturally be expected, the chief honours fell, 
but almost every number on the programme 
was excellently rendered and keenly} en- 
joved. An interesting feature was the sing- 
ing of the children of L'Ecole Professionnelle 
des Missionaires, of Sekiguchi, Tokyo. Thev 
sang four pieces, and showed decidedly "pro- 
mising capacities. The performance of the 
Marine Band, under the direction of Herr 
Veckert, was also very highly appreciated, and 


Mr. Ando then addressed his countrymen pre- 
sent in the Japanese language, and short ad 
dresses were made by Mr. Justice MeCully, Hon, 
Henry Waterhouse, Mr. BF. OW. Damon, and 
ethers, among whom were several Japanese. 

Ice cream and cakes were then partaken of in 


an adjoining room, and the aggreeable proceed: 
ings thus ended. 


AN ALLEGED CURE FOR LEPROSY. 

A corresronvent of the A/adras Mail gives 
the following account of a case of leprosy cured 
by the administration of doses of guijun oil, the 
wood oil of commerce. This oil, which in its 
nature and use is very similar to that of the 
Copaifera officinalis, is obtained from a tree in 


India, and was given in the following case in 
lime water :— 


I would draw the attertion of your readers to a 


strange case of this disease that has come under my 
own observation, Perhaps the facts mentioned may 


be of use to those who have made the subject a study 
and itis with this odject that [make the matter public 
: rs ‘ pe Ee 
tu'ed a musical treat only too seldom offered | Some fourteen years ago the first symptoms of le- 
for the enjoyment of ‘Tokyo and Yokohama. prosy made thenselves appirent in a young Brahmin 
‘ friend of mine. He was twenty-three years of age, 
- eas and amarried men with several children, None of the 
brothers and sisters nor any of the family for several 
. : : generations back was known to have had the disease 
eras f > ' . mashtro Maru! >. ’ : . le disease, 
Antone the passengers by the a : sh ark Lhe grienay thickening cf the lobes of the ears and 
which arrived here on Saturday from Honolulu, | 


: ; nose, of the sensation in the extremities, the criukling 
were Mr. Taro Ando, Consul-Geneial at Plas feof the eails of the tee and fingers » } 


THE JAPANESE CONSUL-GENERAL AT HAWATI. 


} : ; \ geve unmistakable 
wait, and Mrs. Ando, Previous to his departure psigns of the presence of the fell disease. In about 
Viv. Ando was the recipient of a very { 
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has worn so well in so many treaties these 
several years past.” One must be trained in the 
Fapan Herald's school of logic to comprehend 
how arguments addressed solely to the text of 
a clause drafted thirty years ago can be con- 
futed by the text of an entirely new clause 
drafted to-day. But let that pass. We are not 
concerned to defend ourselves. What interests 
us is to hear that this clause in the German 
Treaty is made ‘exactly after the fine old 
pattern” and that it .is “‘ absolutely uncondi- 
tional.” The keen intelligence of the Fapan 
Herald seems to be here slightly at fault. The 
old and much disputed clause ran thus :— 

It is hereby expressly stipulated that the British 
Government and its subjects will be allowed free and 
equal participation in all privileges, immunities, and 
advantages that may have been, or may be hereafter, 
granted by His Majesty the Zaikun of Japan to the 
Government or subjects of any other nation. 

Now the most cursory comparison of this clause 
and its representative in the German Treaty re- 
veals one radical difference between them : the 
obligations imposed by the new clause are reci- 
procal; those imposed by the old clause de- 
volved upon Japan alone. In practice this point 
may not possess great importance, but its value 
as an evidence that the two countries treat on 
an equal footing is essential. Turning to the 
practical side, however, we at once observe an 
equally radical difference. The “ privileges, 
immunities, and advantages”’ referred to in the 
old clause were unlimited; those referred to in 
the new clause are limited to ‘‘ matters relating 
to commerce and navigation.” This distinction 
is vital. The Japanese Government have never 
shown any unwillingness to agree to an uncondi- 
tional most-favoured-nation clause in matters of 
commerce and navigation only. On the contrary, 
they actually proposed such a clause to Great 
Britain some years ago, for on the one hand 
they had no objection thus to pledge themselves 
in respect of tradal affairs, and on the other, 
they fully recognised that England’s great diffi- 
culty lay in her free trade policy, in pursuance 
of which she had practically deprived herself of 
the ability to grant tradal concessions to any 
nation. She, in fact, having nothing left to 
give, would be at an obvious disadvantage did 
she place herself on the same conditional foot- 
ing as other countries. This, we repeat, was 
fully appreciated by Japan, and found expres- 
sion in her proposal to Great Britain some years 
ago. The German most-favoured-nation clause, 
then, differs essentially from the original clause 
in Japan’s, treaties, first, because it is reciprocal, 
and secondly because its scope is expressly 
limited to privileges of commerce and naviga- 
tion. Finally, it is not by any means ‘‘ abso- 
lutely unconditional,” as its curiously obtuse 
critic asserts. On the contrary, the last sen- 
tence states explicitly that the intention of the 
high contracting Parties in respect of the clause 
is that ‘‘ the trade and navigation of each coun- 
try shall be placed, in all respects, by the other 
on the footing of the most favoured nation.” 
Two States cannot be said to be ‘placed 
on the same footing in all respects” if one 
is permitted to enjoy graéts privileges or im- 
munities for which the other is compelled to 
pay a price. It is impossible for even the most 
tortuous casuist to explain away the import of 
this proviso. And indeed the truth is that Eng- 
land herself, to her honour, has never advanced 
the monstrous claims attributed to her by some 
of our local jurisconsults, whose conception of a 
strong national policy is summed up in the old 
rule of grab all you can and keep all you may. 
England, brought face to face with the public 
solution of any international problem, generally 
takes a just and fair view of her obligations. 
There is not the least doubt about her attitude 
in respect of the most-favoured-nation clause. 
Sir Rutherford Alcock defined it accurately— 
and his definition was accepted by Her Majesty's 
Government—when he wrote in 1869—‘* Pri- 
vileges or advantages cannot be unconditional, 
or without corresponding obligations ; and these 
must be equally binding upon all who share the 
advantages, in accordance with the declared 
object’ of the most-favoured nation clause.” In 
short, the object of the most-favoured-nation 
clause in any treaty is to provide that no nation 


shall be placed on a better footing than another 
in respect of the privileges secured by the treaty 
or connected with the intercourse growing out 
We fail to see haw that object can be 
attained by giving a distinct advantage to one 
nation; namely, by extending to it uncondi- 
tionally privileges for which another nation has 
The most-favoured-nation clause 
It 
provides that ‘‘each country shall be placed 
in all respects on the footing of the most 
favoured nation ;” in other words, each country 
shall receive exactly what the most-favoured- 
fine, 
our esteemed local advocate of the might-is- 
right policy may be interested to learn that this 
clause which he describes as‘ made exactly 
after the fine old standard pattern” is in fact 
a copy, in all essential respects, of the corres- 


of it. 


paid a price. 
in the German Treaty is open to no doubt. 


nation receives on the same terms. In 


ponding clause in the Anglo-Italian Commercial 
Treaty now in force. 


MR. OZAKI YUKIO ON JAPANESE STUDENTS 
IN EUROPE. 


In his latest correspondence to the Choya 
Shimbun from London, dated the 24th of 
August, Mr. Ozaki Yukio makes some interest- 
ing observations on Japanese students in Ger- 
many, England, and France. He says that, as 
a rule, those resident in the first-named country 
appear to preserve the true spirit of yama/o- 
damashtt, while those in France and England 
seem to be chiefly occupied in attending to 
their outward appearance. Consequently he 
observes that Japanese students in England and 
France are weak and effeminate, and that they 
are averse to serious conversation, their minds 
being wholly taken up by dancing and singing; 
while those in Germany are in general enthusi- 
astic on national questions and earnest in the 
prosecution of their studies. Mr. Ozaki even 
goes so far as to denounce the character of the 
Japanese in England and France as being “the 
worst and the meanest imaginable.” He advises 
parents at home to send their children to Ger- 
many, especially Prussia, if they desire to have 
them apply themselves in earnest to study. Mr. 
Ozaki, however, does not believe that such a 
state of things will last always. He desires 
to be understood as maintaining that it is dan- 
gerous to send people to countries where 
the prevailing tone of character among Japa- 
nese residents is decidedly pernicious. Mr. 
Ozakt lastly calls the attention of his country- 
men to the importance of speedily remedying 
such a state of affairs. | 


INVESTIGATIONS IN CONNECTION WITH THE 
: ATTEMPT ON COUNT OKUMA’S LIFE. 

Various arrests have been made in connection 
with the attempt on Count Okuma’s life, but the 
majority of those seized have been released. 
Among them, however, is one man from whom 
much has been learned. He is Tsukinari Ko- 
taro, whose name has hitherto been wrongly 
given as Tsukinari Isao. We described, in our 
issue of yesterday, that Tsukinari had been a 
close friend of Kurushima’s during the last few 
months of the latter’s life, and that the two men 
had gone together to Kanda on the very after- 
noon of the murderous act. The police, search- 
ing Tsukinari’s lodging after his arrest, found 
three letters hidden in one of his socks. These 
letters were addressed to his father, his mother, 
and his young sister. They contained a state- 
ment that the writer purposed attacking Count 
Okuma in consequence of that statesman’s 
policy in respect of Treaty Revision. After the 
discovery of such evidence Tsukinari was of 
course unable to deny his complicity. He con- 
fessed that he had plotted with Kurushima to 
take Count Okuma’s life, and added that to 
his regret Kurushima had obtained the start 
in carrying out their design. The Choya Shim- 
bun, from which we extract these particulars, 
relates that on the night of the 18th—the same 
day when Count Okuma was attacked—four- 
teen Sosh? were found prowling round the resi- 
dence of the Minister President and arrested by 
the police. The names of four are given by 


nagawa, and Nakajima Honzaburo, Kurosawa 
Tokujiro, and Suzuki Kaizuke of Gumma Pre- 
fecture. Nakajima Honzaburo carried a short 
sword ip his bosom. The police, we learn from 
the Fé Shimpo, are busily engaged endea- 
vouring to trace the source whence Kurushima 
obtained the bomb. Judging from the dexterous 
construction of the missile it must have been 
manufactured by an expert, and the authorities 
think that if the place of manufacture can be 
found the whole scheme of which Kurushima’s 
attempt is supposed to have been only an 
incident, will be unravelled. It appears that 
on the 14th of this month, a quantity of dyna- 
mite—26 Ibs—and two hundred fuzes were 
stolen from a store-house in the village of Hasse, 
in Nara Prefecture, where they had been placed 
for purposes connected with the works now 
being carried on at the river Hasse. All efforts 
to trace the thief have hitherto failed. 


CHINESE RAILWAYS. 


Tue cause of railway construction in China has 
again received a disabling blow. Viceroy Li, 
in the exercise of that almost sovereign power 
wielded by Chinese provincials, was able to 
make a line through the districts under his own 
control, but when it came to carrying the road 
farther, even his authority and influence proved 
unequal to the task. The Seventh Prince 
was with him, but the forces arrayed against 
him were legion. Aided by a memorial from 
the Admiralty Board over which the Seventh 
Prince presides, the Viceroy had indeed the 
satisfaction of seeing an Imperial Edict issued 
sanctioning the continuation of his Taku-Tien- 
tsin railroad to Tungchow, but before work 
could be commenced, the people interested in 
the river traffic addressed to the Throne a 
strong protest, a reply to which was demanded 
of the Privy Council and the Admiralty Board. 
The reply, though ably refuting the arguments 
of the railway opponents, recommended that 
the opinions of the Tartar Generals, Viceroys, 
and Governors of certain provinces should be 
consulted. Among these worthies one only 
distinguished himself by his report, namely, 
H.E. Chang, Viceroy of Liang Kung. In order 
to please the opponents of the Viceroy L.i’s line, 
Chang condemned its construction, but in order 
to please the Seventh Prince he recommended 
the construction of a line from Peking to 
Hankow. Probably he imagined that such a 
huge scheme ran no risk of being approved. 
If so, he was mistaken, for an Imperial Edict 
issued in September sanctioned the work. 
Then another unexpected thing happened. The 
Viceroyship of Liang Hu fell vacant, and H.E. 
Chang was gazetted to fill it. This meant that 
he must himself take part in the building of 
the line, a contingency which he contemplated 
with so little pleasure that he is said to have 
displayed a decided change of sentiment in 
respect of iron roads generally. He was saved, 
however, from the consequences of his rash 
suggestion by a patriotic censor, who memo- 
rialized the Throne to the effect that if the 
Hankow-Peking railway must be built, Chinese 
money alone should be used for the purpose. 
This advice received the Imperial approval, 
and as the twenty million taels required to build 
some seven hundred miles of railway cannot 
possibly be obtained by a domestic loan in 
China, the building of the line is practically 
postponed scne die. ° 


THE PERU SILVER-MINING COMPANY. 

WE desire to call the attention of the Japanese 
who are reported as engaged in the Peru mining 
speculation, to the letter published in our corre- 
spondence columns over the signature of Mr. 
Van Middeldyk. The writer claims to have 
spent twenty-five years in the very districts 
which the Japanese propose to exploit, and he 
is consequently able to furnish interesting in- 
formation. The gist of his letter is this; that 
the much talked of speculation must take one 
of three directions. Either it must deal with 
‘‘bonce,” which though containing notable 
quantities of silver, has hitherto remained useless 


our contemporary as Mitamura Kenryo of Ka-' owing to the absence of any practicable method 
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of extracting the ore; or it must deal with pyrite 
of silver, which, could it be reached, would 
undoubtedly yield immense profits, but which 
no engineer has yet devised a practical means 
of reaching ; or finally, it must deal with the ore 
called *‘ pascos,” of which any quantity exists, 
and which is already worked extensively, but 
without specially paying results. The first sup- 
position may be laid aside: it is plainly not the 
Japanese project. As for the third, unless 
the Japanese company can employ some new 
machinery and processes, success is more than 
problematical. The second seems to accord 
with the description given of the Japanese 
scheme, but Mr. Van Middeldyk says that to 
gain access to this rich ore, even supposing the 
hitherto insuperable engineering difficulties over- 
come, negotiations would have to be conducted 
with representatives elected by the present 
miners, which preliminary appears to have been 
neglected in the case of the Japanese projectors. 
Of course it is of the highest importance that 
all these points should be definitively cleared 
up before half a million yew of Japanese money 
goes out of the country. We may also point 
out that, from our correspondent's description, 
the Pasco district is far from being suited for 
the employment of Japanese labour, a feature 
of the project under discussion. Altogether the 
business deserves fuller investigation, and it is 
perhaps fortunate for the projectors that they 
have under their hand, so to speak, an indepen- 
dent and seemingly competent witness like Mr. 
Van Middeldyk. 


SIS] SHIMPO” ON THE ATTEMITED ASSAS 
SINATION OF COUNT OKUMA. 
Arter briefly recounting the facts connected 
with the unsuccessful attempt on the life of 
Count Okuma, the Fiji Shimpo of the rgth 
inst. writes as follows:—‘‘ Except that the would- 
be assassin’s name is Kurushima, not much 
about him has been ascertained. But consider- 
ing the troubled condition of the political world 
at present, and seeing that the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs was the object of the outrage, 
the plain inference is that the assassin’s motive 
was not connected with any private considera- 
tion, but that he was actuated by political 
reasons, being no doubt dissatisfied with the 
manner in which, as he had heard, Count 
Okuma is conducting the negotiations for Treaty 
Revision. Fuller information will be forth- 
coming within a day or two. But should Kuru- 
shima’s motive have been what we infer, our 
feeling about this incident is not altogether 
hatred of his wicked conduct, but deep regret 
and sorrow on behalf of the honour of our coun- 
try. The civilization of Japan is daily pro- 
gressing ; its laws and regulations are becoming 
more and more tolerant in spirit, while the 
heart of the people grows more and more re- 
fined. Where weformerly quarrelled and fought, 
we now discuss and argue; and foreign people 
are not only delighted to observe our outward 
progress, but they even show their appreciation 
of the general nature of our countrymen. What 
then shall we say of this horrible attempt in 
broad daylight on the life of a Minister of State 
- from political dissatisfaction? The would-be 
assassin is dead, and it is impossible to know 
all his reasons for the deed. But judging from 
the fact that he did not shrink from sacrificing 
his own life, he must have loved his country. 
The result of his conduct, however, is only cal- 
culated to lower the value of Japan in the eyes of 
other civilized nations, by revealing the existence 
of desperate and dangerous passions in thenature 
of the Japanese. From another point of view, 
we are sorry for the would-be assassin, consider- 
ing him as one of those who desire the suspen- 
sion of the treaty negotiations. For his conduct 
may, if anything, prove an impediment to the 
furtherance of the cause for which he must have 
imagined himself a sacrifice. Instances of 
deadly attempts on those in power have not been 
rare in the past, but these actions of violence have 
not only not induced the Government to change 
its course, but have on many occasions simply 
served to make it all the firmerin its policy. 
The would-be assassin in the present case has 
done nothing to serve his ultimate object, but 


THE 


has left an evil name to all time. 


What has|it may be taken by foreign nations as an indi- 


been done cannot be undone; we would simply | cation of the barbarous state of the Japanese. 


warn any future imitator of such an outrage.” 


THE CABINET CRISIS. 
Tux Cabinet crisis precipitated by the resigna- 
tion of Count Ito, culminated on Monday, when 
all the Ministers in a body, Count Okuma of 
course excepted, tendered their resignations, 
thus indicating that they held themselves con- 
jointly responsible for the unsatisfactory state 
of affairs now existing. Before this extreme 
measure was taken, earnest endeavours had 
been made to induce Count Ito to withdraw his 
resignation. Count Kuroda himself lad pro- 
ceeded to Odawara, carrying the resignation 
with him, and asked Count Ito to re-consider 
it. Courtesy of course demanded that such a 
step on the part of the Minister President of 
State should not be treated with indifference. 
Count Ito complied so far as to take back the 
resignation, but only for the expressed purpose 
of giving the matter renewed thought. Two 
days later he sent in the resignation again, 
Meanwhile Count Inouye’s resignation, for- 
warded from Yamaguchi on the 17th inst., had 
also come tohand. Finally all the members of 
the Cabinet resigned in a body, and afterwards 
met at Count Oyama’s house for the purpose 
of a conference which lasted to a late hour 
on Tuesday night. Subsequently all sorts of 
rumours were afloat, many well-informed per- 
sons asserting that Count Ito had consented to 
replace Count Kuroda as Minister President, 


and others claiming that Count Yamagata would 
fill the post. As yet nothing definite is known. 


THE TOKYO PRESS ON THE ATTEMPTED ASSASSI 
NATION OF COUNT OKUMA. 


Tue Tokyo papers, without distinction of party 
or faction, unite in condemning and deploring 
the attempted assassination of Count Okuma. 
The Hoch: Shimbun does not pay much atten- 
tion to the act of assassination or to the assassin 
personally. Its chief thoughts are directed to 
the effect of the crime. Our contemporary 
states at the outset that, from the time when 
jealous and ignorant persons began to attack 
Count Okuma and denounce him as the be- 
trayer of the country, everybody apprehended 
that some contingency such as that which has 
just happened would sooner or later take place. 
Of all the papers in this country, the dfoch? 
Shimbun would be the first to denounce any act 
of violence, but probably it thinks it unnecessary 
to add to the Joud outcry that has been raised 
by the whole press of the capital against the re- 
cent incident. At any rate there can be no 
mistake as to the strong abhorrence with which 
it regards the matter. The Afasnichi Shimbun, 
after expressing its sympathy with Count Oku- 
ma, proceeds to say that what it regrets most is 
not that the Count should have been the object 
of this attack, but that the records of the country’s 
progress along the path of civilization should 
have been sullied by such an incident. ‘ About 
the time of the Restoration,” our contemporary 
goes on, ‘‘ assassinations were unfortunately not 
at all rare, and to this day we deeply regret that 
men of great promise and remarkable talent 
were then ruthlessly cut down. But happily 
the current of national affairs has since changed 
its course, and our society has made rapid pro- 
gress. The softening influence of enlighten- 
ment has rapidly cleared away the remnants of 
dangerous passions roused in those troubled 
days. * * * How then can we help heav- 
ing a deep sighefor the sake of our civilization, 
when we are cruelly reminded at this moment 
that the barbarous custom of bygone days has 
not yet been entirely eradicated.” While ad- 
mitting that the would-be assassin’s motive 
must be connected with treaty revision, the 
AMatniché writes: “We fear that his conduct will 
simply serve as an impediment to the recovery 
of the country’s independent powers.” But our 
contemporary does not regard the would-be assas- 
sin with anything but feelines of pity, counting him 
merely a tool in the hands of seme instigaters. 
The VWichi NAL Shimbun condemns the deed in 
equally strong terms, and is apprehensive that! 


Our contemporary calls the attention of the 
leaders of political parties to the necessity of 
curbing the unruly passions of the lower ranks 
of their followers. The Choya Shimbun states 
that three sets of ideas are suggested by the 
incident at Kasumigaseki ; (1) that the method 
of party warfare in this country is grievously 
erroneous ; (2) that politics and religion are 
mixed up; and (3) that the indirect instigators 
of assassinations are not in the lower orders of 
the people, butin the higher classes. As to the 
erroneous methods of party warfare, our con- 
temporary condemns the frequency of resort to 
violence, and the tendency to personal attack in 
writing and on public platforms, With reference 
to the confusion of politics and religion, it 
laments that some politicians do not hesitate to 
instigate the Shint6é and Buddhistic priests 
to introduce political topics into their re- 
ligious discourses. As to the third point, 
the Choya complains that some of the older 
generation now occupying high positions in 
society, often gratify their own vanity by nar- 
rating to young men in highly-coloured terms 
their adventures at the time of or just before 
the war of the Restoration, These men do not 
think that the actions they so fondly narrate are 
to be praised, but inexperienced youths who 
hear their stories are exposed to a very injurious 
influence. ‘The Choya, therefore, does not 
consider it surprising that some of these young 
men should try to imitate the conduct of their 
elders, and strongly advises the latter to reflect 
on the effect of their words. All the other 
papers, the Koron, the Serron, the Tokyo 
Shimpo, the Fomiuri Shimbun, and the Kaishin 
Shimbun, denounce the would-be assassin and 
his instigators, whoever they may be, and deeply 
lament the whole affair for the sake of the re- 
putation of the country. 


THE “ MIKAWA.” 
Tue Aftkawa is a local paper, published, as its 
name indicates, in the Province of Mikawa. 
It appears three times a month, and is supported 
by the rising generation of that Province. Asa 
local paper, itis extremely well edited and full of 
matters having special interest to the natives of 
the locality. Mr. Shiga, one of the principal 
editors of the Avppon-jin, himself a Mikawa 
man, contributes interesting articles in his usual 
racy and charming style. He is at present the 
guiding spirit of the young men of his Province, 
the descendants of those famous warriors and 
statesmen who laid the foundation of the Toku- 
gawa dynasty, and who were in the 17th century 
in the position now occupied by the men of 
Satsuma and Chéshu, In the opening number 
of the present month, Mr. Shiga publishes a 
Chinese poem of his own composition, which 
narrates in a thrilling manner under what 
difficulties and from what obscure beginnings 
the illustrious ancestors of the men of his 
province established the greatness of the 
Tokugawa House, and in which the poet 
appeals to the rising generation of the locality to 
Lestir themselves and retrieve the lost fame of 


their forefathers. 


* 
* * 


En passant, we may say a few words as to 
the original seat of the Tokugawa family in 
Mikawa. This interesting historical ground 
has hitherto been little, if at all, visited by travel- 
lers. But last summer, it was explored by Mr. 
Naito, Professor of Chinese Literature in the 
Imperial University, a descendant of one of 
the oldest vassals of the family. According 
to the account of his visit, subsequently pub- 
lished in the journal of the Edo-kwai, the vil- 
lage of Matsudaira, where Chikauji found a 
safe refuge when he was hunted by the ruling 
house of Ashikaga, is situated some twelve 
miles north-west of the town of Okazaki, high 
up in the mountain range that runs in a north- 
easterly direction, starting from the boundary 
line between Owari and Mikawa, and termi- 
nating near the Takesuwa in the Province 
of Shinano,  Settine out from Okazaki you 


reach a place called Kueyfidaira after travel- 
ling a litle more than eight miles. 
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there the ascent begins, and about four miles 
have to be traversed on foot. Going a little far- 
ther up, the visitor finds himself in the village of 
Ogyu, the ancient seat of the family of that 
name. There still remains the site of the castle 
of the family, from which the whole Province 
of Owari is seen spreading beneath the visitor's 
feet. Ascending still higher the visitor finally 
reaches Matsudaira-mura, embedded among 
high mountains. The district is about twenty- 
three square miles in extent, consisting of a few 
small hamlets. A Buddhist temple called 
Kogetsuin, and the graveyard of the Tokugawa, 
then called Matsudaira, family, besides a miser- 
able hut standing on the original site of the 
house of Matsudaira, are the only surviving 
relics of the great family. Climbing the hill 
at the back of the temple, for a distance of half 
a mile, one reaches a kannon-do, whence a 
very extensive view of the Provinces of Mikawa, 
Owari, Mino, and even Echizen, is obtained. 
THE LATE EXTRADITION CASE. 

Tue release of Campos, who, having fled to 
Japan to escape the consequences of a crime 
committed in Hongkong, had been arrested by 
the British Authorities in Kobe, and his sub- 
sequent re-arrest by the Japanese police for 
purposes of extradition, are evidently events of 
interest to a portion of the community, That 
Great Britain has not acquired by treaty the 
right to arrest and return her subjects fugitive 
from justice in Japanese territory is now gene- 
rally admitted, seeing that the British Govern- 
ment itself has recognised the principle. But 
there are still some doubters ; still some persons 


. who imagine that they understand international 


law better than the Governments who administer 
it and better than the jurists who advise those Go- 
vernments. Thesecritics claim that if Great Bri- 
tain has not the right to arrest her subjects in 
Japanese territority on account of crimes com- 
mitted else-where, then Japan also has no right 
to arrest and return them, which amounts to as- 
serting that inthe absence of an extradition treaty 
a country has no resource but to allow its terri- 
tories to become an asylum for foreign law- 
breakers. We doubt whether there is any other 
part of the world where such a doctrine would 
he seriously enunciated or journalistically 
published. 


* 


* * 

Then there is the question of the place where 
Campos was arrested. It appears that he had 
scarcely emerged from the confines of the 
British Consulate when the police laid hands on 
him. In other words, he was seized by the 
Japanese police within the limits of the Foreign 
Settlement. This also is pronounced an outrage. 
There are still people who imagine that the foreign 
settlements resemble the temple altars of ancient 
times, and that the myrmidons of Japanese law 
commit a sacrilege if they enter there. We fear 
that such dusty doctrines will never again bear 
the sunlight. Every spot throughout the length 
and breadth of Japan is Japanese territory for 
all purposes not otherwise regulated by treaty. 
The preservation of peace and good order is 
one of the principles directing the intercourse 
of civilized States, and if the Queen’s Govern- 
ment were willing at one time lo actin excess 
of their legal rights in order to the safer carriage 
of justice, as they supposed, they now revert, 
with none the less willingness, to the strict ex- 
ercise of those rights, being assured that 
Japan’s céoperation in the cause of general good 
order is efficient enough to secure all needful 
objects. 


YOKOHAMA ST. ANDREW'S SOCIETY. 
Tue annual meeting of the members of the 
Yokohama St. Andrew’s Society was held on 
Tuesday in the Chamber of Commerce Rooms, 
Mr. Geo. Jamieson, H.B.M. Acting Judge, and 
President of the Society, took the chair and 
briefly stated the object of the meeting, The 
accounts of the Society which showed a balance 
of $49.33 were submitted, the Chairman ex- 
plaining that the accounts of the Ball held last 
year were distinct and separate from those now 
presented. On the motion of Mr. Cameron, 
seconded by Mr. Hay, the accounts were adopt- 


ed. On the motion of Mr. Dodds, seconded by 
Mr. Patterson, the rules for the Society as 
framed by the Committee were adopted by the 
meeting. The Chairman said the next busi- 
ness was the election of officers. For himself 
he said, as his stay in Yokohama was drawing 
to a close, he would not be eligible for réelection, 
and he had to propose the election as President 
of the Vice-President, Mr. Dodds.— (Applause.) 
Mr. Johnstone seconded. Mr. Johnstone pro- 
posed and Mr. Patterson seconded Mr. J. A. 
Fraser as Vice-President. Mr. Jeffrey proposed 
and Mr. Mackenzie seconded Mr. Aitchison as 
Secretary, and Mr. Patterson proposed and Mr. 
Johnstone seconded the election of Mr. D. 
Fraser as Treasurer. ‘These appointments were 
confirmed by acclamation, and the following 
were, on the motion of Mr. Dodds’ seconded 
by Mr. Aitchison, elected addijional members 
of Committee:— Messrs. Jeffrey, Patterson, 
Johnstone, Glover, and Mollison. It was de- 
cided that the meeting should adjourn till Fri- 
day, circulars being meantime sent round to the 
members with the view of ascertaining their 
views as to the method in which St. Andrew's 
Day should be celebrated. A vote of thanks 
was, on the motion of Mr. Patterson, accorded 
to the Chairman, and the proceedings terminated, 


Shimbun informs us that several Kagoshima 
men in the capital are now exerting themselves 
to form a club for the purpose of furthering 
friendly intercourse among their former fellow- 
clansmen. A meeting is said to have been held 
for the purpose on the 12th instant at the Suiko- 
sha (Naval Club), when Messrs. Kawashima 
Jun, Tanimoto Michiyuki, ‘Taneda Seiichi, No- 
mura Masaaki, Gamo Sen, Izumi Kunihiko, and 
Utsunomiya Heiichi were appointed a Com- 
mittee, A general meeting will be held on the 
1gth instant. 


THE NEW COMMERCIAL CODE. 

Ir is now seventeen years since the compilation 
of the Japanese Commercial Code was com- 
menced, says the Yomiurs Shimbun, and 
during that time it has passed through the 
hands of many experts, both native and foreign, 
so that when promulgated—an event which is 
expected to take place very shortly—it will be 
exceptionally well matured and complete. The 
expense incurred has been immense. Accurate 
calculations show, according to the Tokyo 
journal, that every word has cost two yer, from 
which fact may be inferred the amount of la- 
bour bestowed on the document. 


FATAL SPORTING ACCIDENT. 

A LAMENTABLE accident occurred on the Sumida 
river near Mukojima, on Thursday last. The 
day being a holiday, two young men from the 
capital, Mr. James Summers and Mr. Edward 
Cox, went out for a day’s shooting, each carry- 
ing a fowling piece. They had entered different 
boats, after starting together, and were pro- 
ceeding past Senji, when Mr. Summers’ gun 
exploded, the charge entering the brain of a 
young boatman and killing him instantaneously. 
The deceased was a lad ot fifteen. Mr. Sum- 
mers lost no time in acquainting the police with 
all the details of the sad event. 


THE ATTEMPT ON COUNT OKUMA’S LIFE. 
AN interesting circumstance connected with the 
attack upon Count Okuma is recounted by the 
Choya Shimbun, When the bomb exploded 
and the splinters struck the Count’s right leg, 
he turned in his carriage and shouted the word 
“rascal” to his assailant, at the same time 
brushing away the splinters. The carriage then 
bore him forward at a rapid pace and Kuru- 
shima cut his own throat. Immediately after- 
wards a man named Matsudaira, who had been 
on guard within the enclosure of the Count’s 
residence, hearing the report of the explosive, 
ran to the gate and saw Kurushima lying ina 
pool of blood. Imagining that the latter must 
be one of the Minister's escort who had been 
cut down, Matsudaira rushed to his.side and 
shouted in a loud voice:—‘tHow is the 
Minister? How is the Minister?” Kurushima 
heard the enquiry and replied, almost inaudi- 
bly :— The Minister is safe.” He must there- 
fore have imagined from Count Okuma’s mien 
and speech that the bomb had entirely failed 
of its purpbdse, and in that belief he died. 


THE CABINET MEETING OF TUESDAY LAST. 
Ir is now almost unanimously denied by the 
vernacular press that any discussion on Treaty 
Revision took place at the Cabinet meeting of 
last Tuesday. Our readers may remember that 
the Nippon gave a detailed account of the 
supposed discussion, representing Count Yama- 
gata as opposed to Count Okuma, and adding 
that a most stormy argument occurred between 
Count Goto and Count Kuroda. All this is 
now contradicted, and we are told that the Em- 
peror, though present, confined himself to ques- 
tioning Count Yamagata about his trip to Europe. 


THE BANK OF JAPAN 
Tue amounts of convertible notes and reserves 
in the Bank of Japan for the week ended the 
19th instant were as follows :— 

Coxvertisis Notes. 


NEWCHWANG. 

Messrs. Banpinet & Co. of Newchwang, in 
their circular of 3rd instant, say:—The new 
beans are said to be abundant, good, and free 
from insects, but owing to the want of water up 
river, supplies are coming in rather slowly. 
There is some demand for sailing ships to load 
here about 15th inst. at 23 to 25 cents, accord- 
ing to size, to Amoy, and 27 to 29 cents to 
Hongkong and Whampoa. These rates may 
advance later on. Light draught steamers of 
small size would obtain charters for Amoy. 


RESERVES AND SECURITIES, 
(KN. 
Gold coin and bullion. 24,365,592 
Silver coin and bullion, 23,175,211 
Public loan Bonds,..... 15,800,450 
Tseasury Bills ..... = 
Government Bill 
Deeds ..,.......c008 


eN. 
Notes issued ...... 74,240,156 


1,821,609 
see $001,294 


741240)156 | 14:249,15 
Of the above total issue of notes, the sum of 
yen 74,240,156 is in the treasury of the Bank, and 
yen 3,705,487 in actual circulation, the latter 
showing an increase of yer 148,182 as com- 
pared with yer 70,386,487 at the end of the 
previous week. 


SILK. 

THE present spurt in the silk market is com- 
mented on by the Choya Shimbun, which says 
that on the 14th instant the value of the noble 
article purchased in Yokohama for export 
amounted to overa million yen. At this rate 
of proceeding, observes the ‘lokyo journal, the 
stock of silk in Yokohama will soon be ex- 
hausted and already extraordinary steps are 
being taken to replenish it from the various 
local centres of production. 


A LARGE FAMILY, 

Tue Zokyo Koron mentions the following case. 
The mother of a saké manufacturer named 
Nagasawa Heibei at Hiratori-mura in Kitayama- 
gori, Prefecture of Yamagata, is an old woman 
of eighty-six, but still healthy and strong. She 
is stated to have given birth to 14 children, of 
whom 8 are still alive ; the total number of her 
grandchildren reached 54, of whom 42 are 
alive, her great-grandchildren numbered in all 
63, of whom 46 are alive, while her great-great- 
grand children number 11. Her children, 
grandchildren, great-grand children, and great- 
great-grand children thus numbered 143 in all, 
of whom 106 are still living. 


THE CHARITY CONCERT AT TOKYO. 
Tue Charity Concert at the Rokumeikan 
realized more than a thousand dollars. Among 
the purchasers of tickets was Her Majesty the 
Empress, who took twenty-five. 


We have to acknowledge the following sums 
received in aid of Father ‘Testevuide’s Leper 
Hospital :— 


THE KAGOSHIMA CLUB. 
Tue fact that the local combination of men of 
Kagoshima extraction is growing closer and 
stronger, admits of no doubt. 


3.00] Rev. J. H. Pettee 
g.00] ©. Pool we. 
t.0c | Kathleen Stone ... 


5.00 | Frederic Stone, jun, nesses 


0.50 
0,50 
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THE DEATH OF THE KING OF 
PORTUGAL. 


TELEGRAM announcingthedeath 
of His Majesty the KiNG of Por- 
tugal was received in Tokyo on Sunday. 
The publichad been previously in formed 
by Reuterthat the KinG’s condition was 
hopeless, so that the news of his demise 
was anticipated. His MAJESTY was 
only 4t years old, and had reigned 
twenty-eight years. The Crown Prince, 
whose twenty-sixth birthday fell on the 
28th of last month, and who is married 
to a daughter of the Comte DE PARIS, 
has been proclaimed KING under the 
title of CARLOS I. His Majesty has 
reappointed the former Cabinet. No 
particulars of the KinG’s illness have 
yet reached us, but the cause was doubt- 
less kidney complaint, from which he 
had long suffered, and which was pro- 
bably aggravated by grief for the death 
of his only brother last month. His 
MAJESTY leaves behind him the memory 
of a most kind-hearted sovereign. In- 
variably affable and courteous, he pos- 
sessed the faculty of charming his 
visitors, whether Portuguese or foreign, 
his attraction of manner being supple- 
mented by exceptional accomplish- 
ments as an artist and a musician. 
The Navy always occupied a leading 
place in his thoughts. He constantly 
recalled with regret the death of his 
elder brother, which, by summoning 
him to the Throne, prevented him from 
leading a sailor’s life and going to sea 
in his country’s ships. In the Eng- 
lish Navy he was well known and 
much esteemed by a large circle 
of admirers. Like his Royal Con- 
sort he was celebrated for charity, 
obeying his kindly instincts to an ex- 
tent almost disproportionate with the 
means at his disposal for such pur- 
poses. Portugal has assuredly fost in 
Dom Luiz one of the best loved so- 
vereigns that ever reigned over her, 
and it is to be hoped that his succes- 
sor Dom CARLOS, under the influence 
of his good mother, will follow in the 
footsteps of his father. 

Yesterday a number of Ministers of 
State and high Japanese officials called 
on Mr. J. LOuRErIRO, Portuguese 
Chargé d’Affaires, to express their 
condolences. Prince SANJO was among 
the visitors, and the EMPEROR and 
Empress sent Chamberlains. Court 
mourning for nineteen days, com- 
mencing from the 2ist instant, has 
been announced by the Minister of 
State for the Imperial Household. 
There will be a funeral service in the 
Cathedral at Tsukiji next Saturday. 


ATTEMPT TO ASSASSINATE COUNT|is impossible to conceal from ourselves 


OKUMA. 
TT) 


DETERMINED attempt to assassi- 
nate Count OKUMA was made on Fri- 
day afternoon. His Excellency had attended 
the Cabinet meeting which always takes 
place on Friday, and had just reached the 
front gate of the Foreign Office on his 
way home when the incident occurred. It 
was broad daylight, the time being a few 
minutes before four o’clock, and the police 
were as usual on thealert. . The would-be 
assassin, however, had taken care to dress 
himself in such a manner as to disarm all 
suspicion. He wore a black frock coat, a 
silk hat, and his whole attire suggested 
more than ordinary respectability. The 
time of the Minister’s return from the 
Cabinet being more or less uncertain, the 
man must have loitered about in the vici- 
nity of the gate for a considerable interval. 
At all events he contrived to find himself 
within a few yards of the entrance just as 
Count OkuMa’s carriage drove up, and at 
the instant when the driver was begin- 
ning to turn the horses, the man step- 
ped forward and threw a dynamite bomb 
with unerring aim at the carriage. The 
missile struck the thick plate-glass window 
and immediately exploded; making a de- 
tonation audible at a considerable distance. 
It is surprising that under the circum- 
stances Count OKUMA was not killed out- 
right, but by some rare good fortune the 
force of the explosion seems to have ex- 
pended itself chiefly in an upward direc- 
tion, and the Minister escaped with two 
wounds, not of a fatal character, on his 
right leg. Amputation of the limb below 
the knee was, however, judged necessary, 
and we need scarcely say that the effects 
of a shock so serious cannot be foretold, 
and that much anxiety is felt about the 
result. As for the man, no sooner had 
he launched the bomb than he drew 
a short sword and severed his own 
jugular, falling dead where he stood. 
He was found to be a youth of some five- 
and-twenty years, and his name has been 
discovered, but whether he carried any 
documents indicating the motive of his 
brutal attempt we have not yet learned. 
It seems that yesterday forenoon also 
three men, dressed in Japanese clothes, 
and apparently of the Soshz type, pre- 
sented themselves at the Foreign Office, 
and asked to be allowed to see Count 
OkuMA. Interrogated by the police at 
the gate, they said that they desired to 
interview the Count not in his official but 
in his private capacity. They were told 
that their request could not be granted, 
and they then explained that they were 
the bearers of a memorial which they 
wished to have submitted to the Minister. 
The police officer read the memorial and 
returned it, explaining that such a docu- 
ment could not be received. The youths 
then took their departure. 
Unwelcome as the thought must be, it 


that the methods of the samurai of feudal 
days still possess attractions for the Japa- 
nese. Nor indeed can we be surprised 
that such is the case. Twenty years do 
not suffice to change the character of a 
nation, however radically its systeths and 
fashions may be altered in that interval. 
Though the Japanese no longer carry 
swords in their girdles, they are not much 
less disposed than ever to have recourse 
to cold steel on occasions of emergency. 
In the West the pistol, the dagger, and the 
bomb are found in the hands of men des- 
perate from oppression or distraught by 
suffering. But happily the disposition of 
Occidental peoples is not adapted to the 
effective use of destructive engines for 
criminal purposes. Dynamite, were it 
employed with resolution and coolness, is 
capable of anything. By the aid of such 
an agent a reign of terror might easily be 
established, and society in self-defence 
might be driven to depend on equally 
deadly and merciless engines. But some- 
how men fail at the supreme moment when 
they attempt to compass the lives of their 
fellows by instruments almost as perilous to 
those using them as to those against whom 
they areused. ‘To measure opportunity so 
exactly that the momentary deadliness of 
an explosive shalt be synchronous with the 
scarcely briefer accessibility of the object 
to be destroyed, requires command of 
nerve and indifference to consequences 
beyond the capacity of men who have any 
respect for their own lives. Therefore it 
is that of many attempts to commit murder 
by means of dynamite, the vast majority 
have proved abortive in Europe. It is not 
so in Japan, however. Here, the would- 
be assassin takes his own life deliberately 
in his hands, and surrenders it at the 
moment of his sanguinary essay. Utterly 
callous as to personal consequences pro- 
vided that he does his victim to death, 
his procedure is not disturbed by any of 
the instincts that usually beget hesitancy 
and nervousness. What can be more ter- 
rible, what more efficient for evil, than the 
desperate directness of this man, who threw 
his bomb and then, without even waiting 
to mark its effects, slew himself where 
he stood? A Government compelled to 
reckon with such elements of lawlessness 
may well be excused if it has recourse to 
seemingly harsh measures. We are con- 
firmed in our belief, expressed at the 
time, that when Count ITO, as Minister 
President, issued his celebrated “ Peace 
Preservation Regulations,” he thoroughly 
understood the people he had to deal 
with. Who shall say whether this last 
murderous ‘attempt may not be itself a 
reflectiow of the want of unanimity that 
has temporarily weakened the efficiency 
of the Administration? What is at all 
events certain is that we have here in 
Japan the unique spectacle of youths 
ready to sacrifice their lives at any mo- 


ment for purely political purposes, and for 
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the sake of achieving such a reputation as 


fell, most unfortunately, to the lot of 


NISHINO BUNTARO. 


It is difficult to predict the influence 
that this event will exercise on the ques- 
tions now agitating the Government and 
the nation. We cannot doubt that the 
would-be assassin intended his deadly act 
as a protest against the concessions made 
to Foreign Powers in connection with 
Count OkuMA’s scheme of Treaty Revi- 
sion. Possibly the Government may inter- 
pret his violence as fresh testimony to the 
strength of the people’s feeling on this 
subject. But nothing seems to us less 
probable. Any symptom of yielding to 
such lawless remonstrances could only 
tend to encourage them. Not in deference 
to disciples of murder and suicide are 
compacts between civilized nations alter- 
ed or abandoned. Neverthless the wretch- 
ed man has so far effected his purpose 
as to postpone for a considerable time 
the further progress of Treaty Revision. 
Many days must elapse before Count 
OKUMA can be in a condition to resume 
the negotiations which he has_ hitherto 
conducted so ably and firmly. We can 
only hope that when he does resume them, 
it will be with the unanimous support that 
his colleagues owe him under such cir- 
cumstances. 


KURUSHIMA TSUNEKI, 
———_@___—_. 

HE throwing of abomb with murderous 
intent by a man who immediately 
afterwards takes his own life, is an incident 
which, at first sight, might reasonably be 
consigned to the oblivion of a common 
criminal record. But in Japan we are for- 
bidden to adopt such an apathetic view of 
the recent outrage. KURUSHIMA, the 


would be assassin of Count OKUMA, was. 


undoubtedly in one sense a fanatic. He 
is proved by the verses found on his corpse 
to have been a man of indifferent educa- 
tion, and by enquiry the police have ascer- 
tained that he lived a sort of hand-to- 


mouth existence, and that, being without. 


family obligations, he had learned to 
regard himself as a suitable person to dic 
for his country. His photograph further 
shows the face of a sombre, morbid in- 
dividual, for whom deeds of blood and 
violence would possess strong attrac- 
. tion. Such a combination of circumstance 
and character occurs in all communities, 
and needs only some exciting agent to be- 
come an active danger to public peace. 
We find little interest, therefore, in 
KURUSHIMA himself. Our attention is 
rivetted rather on the causes of his moral 
deformity. Are such persons commoner 
in Japan than elsewhere, and are their 
surroundings calculated to develop their 
dangerous propensities ?- Both questions, 
we think, must be answered distinctly in 
the affirmative. It cannot be supposed 
that a nation’s character changes radically 


as they were fifty years ago. 


word—loyalty. 
loyalty to a parent, loyally to a relativey 
among which three kinds the first was in- 
comparably the most powerful. 


in the course of two or three decades. 
Many moral traits the prominence of which 
in the past is clearly indicated by history, 
must survive more or less actively in the 
present. Self-sacrifice at the shrine of 
loyalty is such a trait. This was the ideal 
of the Japanese Samurai through long 
centuries. Its highest examples were ele- 
vated by him almost to the rank of divi- 
nities. Their names are to this day 
glorified in his songs, their deeds repre- 
sented on his stage, and reverence for their 
memories is among the first sentiments 
educated in his children. The SoGA bro- 
thers, the Forty-seven Ronzzn, ARAKI 
MATAYEMON, and innumerable other aven- 


gers of blood whose record occupies so 


large a space in their country’s annals, are 
remembered almost as admiringly to-day 
By hight: 
educated men, indeed, they have cometobe 


regarded as the product of an inferior civi- 


lization, but their story still stirs the pulses 
of the bulk of the nation, and still chal- 
lenges many a stout youth to write his 
name similarly in the page of history. 
Looking at the motives by which these 
men of old time were influenced, we find 
that they may be summed up in a single 
Loyalty to a feudal chief, 


It is here 
that an essential difference between the 
present and the past shows itself. Ven- 


geance for deeds of blood has ceased to 


inspire the vendetta, nor do- men any 


longer hold their lives at the disposal 
of clan 


and chief. The sentiment of 
self-sacrifice survives, the willingness to 
make it is not greatly weakened; but the 
object is changed: patriotism has taken 
the place of fealty. Now, though from a 
metaphysician’s point of view patriotism 
and fealty are virtually the same, their 
scope differs widely. The.rudest soldier 
is able to appreciate an insult to his 
leader; the most rustic clansman can 
understand when his fief is threatened 
with dishonour or extinction ; the simplest 
child feels no perplexity as to the fate that 
his father’s slayer deserves. But who shall 
say where the duties of patriotism begin 
and where they end? Who shall deter- 
mine by what line of policy the national 
interests may be benefited, by what injured ? 
Where can the average Japanese find guid- 
ance or enlightenment upon these points ? 
Thirty years ago there were no difficulties 
in his way. The precepts of his code were 
plain, their violations easily distinguish- 
able, and the resulting obligations beyond 
all doubt. But to-day he finds himself 
groping in the dark. The air is full of for- 
mulz that rivet his attention and suggest 
imperative duties. He hears perpetually 
of kokka no tame, of atkoku-shin, and of 
cognate terms, all suggesting that devotion 
to a larger ideal than ever, and therefore 
devotion promising higher rewards than 
ever, invites his service. But as to the 


Nippon. 


crises demanding such devotion he can, 
as a rule, procure no instruction beyond 


the columns of a newspaper. KURUSHIMA 
was a diligerit student of ephemeral litera- 
ture. Among his scanty effects was found 


a bundle of periodicals, and his regular 


mental pabulum was the writings of the 
Observe what this signifies. 
Here was a youth belonging to the mili- 
tary caste, virtually destitute, as are so 
many of the ancient Samurai, and doubt- 
less attributing his indigence to the patrio- 
tic sacrifice made by his class a few years 


ago ; partially educated ; persuaded as are 


so many of his kind that a Samuraz’s crown 


of glory is to die for his country ; living the 


life of a waif and stray, and having no re- 
trospect except failure. In his hands is 
placed every day a newspaper filled with un- 
ceasing and powerful attacks on the Admi- 
nistralion ; a newspaper declaring in every 
one of its articles that the national honour 
is being sacrificed by the procedure of the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs; that the 
Constitution of the country is being set at 
naught, and that throughout the length and 


breadth of the land no thinking Japanese 
can afford to be indifferent to such a crisis. 
Who was to correct these wild notions? 


To the Japanese of to-day a newspaper is 
what it was to Englishmen fifty years ago. 
They have not learned to estimate its real 


value. . They donot know thatin nine cases 
out of every ten it merely reflects party 


politics, or represents the bias of its editor. 


They have no suspicion that its contents 


may be based on utterly false conceptions ; 
may even be gross falsehoods. Need we 
follow the thread of KURUSHIMA’S story 


any farther? Led by erring guides into 
the region of wild sentiment and spurious 


patriotism, his weak reason succumbed, 
and the instinct of his class, rising to fana- 
ticism, impelled him to a madman’s deed. 
That he sought to atone for the ferocity of 
his attempt by sacrificing his own life is 
only another evidence of the delirium that 
possessed him. 

Now a great deal might be said about 
the responsibility of the politicians and 
writers who have fomented this agita- 
tion, but what seems to us even more 
important is the lesson taught to the 
Administration. Much will be written, 
something has already been written, about 
the Japanese being still semi-savage and 
about the uncivilized condition which these 
incidents betray. We regard such criti- 
cism as vapid prattle. If the moral status 
of-a nation is to be judged by its criminal 
record, Japan has nothing to fear from 
comparison. Her register is much freer 
from great crimes than is the register of 
many States accounted leaders of civili- 
zation. The revolver, the dagger, the 
bomb, the infernal machine, poison, and 
other deadly instruments play a com- 
paratively small part in the every-day 
life of her people. None the less cer- 


tain is the existence of two exceptional 
elements of public disturbance. 


The first 


oa 
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is the still surviving temper of the Samuraz; 
the second, the fact that the appliances of 
an alien civilization have been introduced 
at a rate out-stripping the development of 
general ability to profit by them. The 
latter is an inevitable state of affairs. It is 
inevitable that in borrowing from abroad 
adjuncts and products of a high civilization, 
the nation should be guided not by the 
capacity of its inferior, but by the ambi- 
tion of its superior, classes. On the other 
hand, it is for the inferior classes that the 
penalties and sanctions of the law are 
designed. Thus the Government Is con- 
fronted by an unusually perplexing pro- 
blem: it has to restrain the progress 
of a civilization with which it sym- 
pathises, for the sake of proclivities 
which it would fain eradicate. No one 
doubts that Japanese statesmen would 
most gladly grant full liberty of speech and 
pen to their countrymen, but it is certain 
that to do so would be to expose society 
to great perils. The class to which 
NISHINO BUNTARO, the brutal murderer 
of Viscount Mort, and KURUSHIMA 
TSUNEKI, the would-be assassion of Count 
OxkuMA, belong, does not yet possess 
sufficient discrimination to safely enjoy 
such privileges. Irresponsible foreign 
critics may spin pretty theories from 
materials furnished by MILL and SPENCER, 
but every practical Japanese statesman 
with the record of this present year before 
him must feel that the day for a free press 
has not yet dawned upon his countrymen. 
Whether parliamentary institutions also 


will not prove premature many are dis- 
posed to doubt. We ourselves do not 
share the latter apprehension, but we shall 
not state our reasons here. The lesson 
of the hour is that, so far from relaxing 
the restraints hitherto imposed upon the 
press, the Government’s duty is to tighten 
them,’ for unless journalists themselves re- 
cognise the responsibilities devolving on 
them and the exceptional danger of such 
unreasoning agitation as some of them 
have carried on during the past four 
months, it is absolutely essential that they 
should be controlled by the strong arm 
of the law. 


NESS BUREAU, 
> -— 
IMPERIAL ORDINANCE. 


We hereby give our sanction to the present or- 
dinance relating to the establishment of the Tem- 
porary Imperial Diet Business Bureau (Rinji 
Teikoku Gikwai Jimu-kyoku), and order it to be 
promulgated. 

(His Imperial Majesty’s Sign Manual] 
[Great Seal.] 
Dated the rath day of the roth month of the 
22nd year of Meiji. 
(Countersigned) 
Count Kuropa Kyoraka, 
Minister President of State. 


ImperraAL Orpinance No. 113. 

The Temporary Imperial Diet Business Bureau 
has been established in the Cabinet for the 
management of business relating to the opening 
of the Imperial Diet. The following functionaries 
are appointed to the Bureau :— 


A President........ Soda anee wees Chokunin, 
Secretaries (10) sevens Sontn, 
Assistants Osihadewemoesise- ee Sontn, 
Clerks wo... eccscescceeseeenreees Hannin, 


CORRESPONDENCE, 
—_——__e__———_ 
PHONETIC SPELLING IN TIIE TEACH- 
ING OF ENGLISH. 


To THE EpDITOR OF THE ‘‘ JAPAN Mal.” 

Sir,—If you will kindly grant me space, I slrould 
like to say something further on the subject of 
phonetic spelling. 

In alluding to the fact that a German or an 
Italian is not convulsed with laughter on seeing 
his language written as it is spoken (which, speai- 
ing broadly, occurs each time he takes up a book 
or paper), I did not mean to express surprise, but 
rather to call attention to the fact that it is a most 
natural thing that he should not be ; and that, fur- 
ther, our paroxysms of mirth under like circum- 
stances arise from personal mental deformity 
induced by our outrayeous etymological environ- 
ment. 

Of course it is not maintained that the battle of 
spelling reform is in any sense nearly won, Its 
vitality, however, is not inconsiderable as may be 
judged from the following facts: Earnest efforts 
are now making for reform [of spelling]. The 
philolgical associations in England and America, 
teachers associations, state and national, in Eng- 
land and America, and some leyislations, have 
committees appointed on the subject.”?2 The 
names of Professors W.D. Whitney and Max 
Miller are sufficient to indicate the rank of the 
scholars who promote the movement in the coun- 
triesnamed. ‘The principal objections to replacing 
our present spelling by a phonetic system as 
presented by yourself and your correspondent 
St. Hippelytus ? seem to reduce themselves to 
these three: (1) that such differences of pronun- 
ciation already exist in the English-speaking 
world that no such system, if adupted, would be 
correct in all places and for all classes of people; 
(2) that divergences of pronunciation constantly 
take place and although a system of spelling 
might be approximately correct at the time 
of its adoption, in the course of time it would 
differ from the prevailing usage; (3) that the his- 
torical or etymological identity of many words 
would be obscured. As to the first of these objec- 
tions, there is no great difficulty in arranging an 
alphabet to represent the elementary sounds, when 
it is determined what the elementary sounds are. 
The real work would be to determine what should 
be considered the standard pronunciation of 
given words. To determine standard pronuncia- 
tion is a feasible undertaking, as witness the 
essential agreement of our standard dictionaries. 
Such pronunciation would be regarded as standard 
though known not to be universal. Certain com- 
promises would have to be made where slight dif- 
ferences of pronunciation occur in different sections 
of a country or different countries. In the case of 
these few words and classes of words where marked 
differences exist, it might be best to agree to dis- 
agree and let them be printed in’ each country 
according to prevailing pronunciation in each. 
This would merely be recognizing existing differ- 
ences, not creating them. 

In my former letter I hinted at the wide-spread 
use to which our language is destined. Not merely 
as a matter of sentiment, but as a great good and 
convenience for coming ages, it is important to 
provide for the greatest uniformity possible in the 
use of the language. Under present circumstances 
divergences readily multiply. [t cannot be other- 
wise. ‘The spelling does not indicate the pronun- 
ciation of words, and people remotely separated 
cannot retain similar pronunciation with nothing 
to guide them. ‘This forms one of the imperative 
reasons why our spelling should be reformed. 
The very compromises mentioned ahove would 
tend to correct many of the divergences that have 
already begun. Changes of pronunciation would 
be retarded and existing differences obliterated. 
The language in phonetic print would tend to 
crystallize and finally would become as fixed and 
permanent in pronunciation as the German and 
Italian. ‘St. Hippolytus ” does not seem to ap- 
preciate the influence on the ignorant classes to be 
expected from a few months schooling in a year if 
our language were consistently phonetic. Even 
with our present spelling a few months schooling 
of the children often suffices to correct many mis- 
pronunciations in a whole family of uneducated 
people, I state this, not as mere theory, but as the 
result of actual observation, Were the language 
phonetic, the small amount of schooling the lower 
classes get would be vastly more effective than it 
now is, and these desirable results much greater. 
Here are a few facts worth pondering in this con- 
nection, Notwithstanding its vast extent of terti- 
tory and the diverse sources from which its popula- 


1 Kiddle and Schem's ‘' Cyclopedia of Education,” 1883. Art., 
** Orthography.” 


tion has been drawn, the United States presents 
far greater uniformity of pronunciation than Eng- 
land. This is accoumted for by the fact that pri- 
mary schools have long been more generally pre- 
valent in the former country than in the latter, 
and that there has been, in consequence, a much 
more general use of dictionaries in which pronun- 
ciation is marked. Further, these is a much 
greater uniformity of pronunciation in those states 
of the American Union where the school system 
was early developed than in those when it was 
developed later. Again, when the American and 
English pronunciation differ, it is almost uniformly 
the case that the American tendency is to revert 
to the pronunciation indicated by the‘written fount. 
Such is the influence of the school and dictionary 
under present circumstances. It is difficult to 
overestimate the gain in uniformity that would 
follow if each book and newspaper read were a 
consistent pronuncing dictionary. The illustra- 
tion drawn by “St. Hippolytus” from the fate of 
the Lantinic languages is most unfortunate. The 
masses of the people were illiterate, without books 
and without schools, and their languages could but 
diverge. 1 am compelled to appropriate his illus- 
tration bodily as forcibly illustrating my position. 


I freely admit my inability to appreciate at its 
alleged face value the etymological argument in 
favour of the present spelling. This spelling is 
neither etymologically nor phonetically correct, 
and itnever was. It grew up in a lawless way by 
occasional accretions from various sources during 
many centuries, and is full of grotesque errors based 
on imaginary derivations. I[t is not the spelling 
in which the writings of Milton and Shakespeare 
were first penned. ‘ Rare” old Ben Jonson, the 
contemporary of these worthies, is said to have 
had a supreme contempt for a man who could not 
write his name in more than one way. Nobody 
knows how the name of England’s greatest 
{dramatist ought to be spelled. At the time these 
jimmortals wrote there wa$ no fixed English ottho- 
graphy. Printers changed the spelling of words 
for the convenience of the spacing. The same 
word would occur spelled in several different 
ways on the same page. Our spelling is neither 
ancient, medieval, nor modern, but a hotch-potch 
of all. The educational value of such hash is 
worse than nil; it is utterly confusing. But even 
supposing the spelling were correct for some 
particular age, as say the Elizabethan, why should 
the spelling of that age he more sacred than that 
of other ages? If the teaching of etymology in 
ordinary spelling is so important as some imagine, 
it is logically necessary to hold that it would be 
much better to go further and make the know- 
ledge thus conveyed much more definite, orderly, 
and complete. We should then do our printing 
somewhat in this style: If (gif, gifan) that (the 
that) is not (nought, neawilit) that (the that lérd 
lord, laverd, hlaford, hlafweard), it (hit) is a 
(ane) gost (ghost, gast gest). Simple signs, 
not given in the examples could show to which 
stage of the language any given form belonged. 
By this method etymology could be learned 
to some purpose; by our present spelling it can- 
not. T shall not dwell on the obvious inconveni- 
ence of the method suggested. I merely indicate 
the logical conclusion of the etymological argu- 
ment. The proper plan for studying etymology 
is by the use of orderly treatises on the subject. 
English and American school-children spend on an 
average 2,320 hours learning to read and spell. An 
equal knowledge of these branches is obtained by 
Italian children in 945 hours, a difference of nearly 
two school years.* Half the time thus saved, if 
given to the systematic study of etymology ata 
proper age, would give a better knowledge of the 
subject than will be gained in -half a lifetime from 
our contradictory, haphazard spelling. 

I quote a few facts and opinions from the Cy- 
clopedia of Education” above referred to. ‘ Mil- 
lions of dollars are spent every year in printing 
silent letters.” “In the civil service exami- 
nations in England out of 1,972 failures, 1,866 
candidates failed in spelling.” Our children 
spend three years in learning to spell a little, while 
German children get further in a twelve month.’ 
“English orthography is the opprobrium of Eng- 
lish scholarship, and the greatest hindrance to 
education and the spread of our language.” Mr. 
W. W. Story (quoted in the Fapan Afarl of the 
gth ultimo) and “St. Hippolytus” may think 
we can afford to be indifferent about the ease or 
difficulty with which foreigners learn our language, 
and ft shall not here seriously attempt to controvert 
their opinions. Yet it would not be difficult to 
show, I think, that the general progress of the world, 
and particularly the prestige, influence, and wealth 
of the Anglo-Saxon race would be enhanced by the 
widespread use of our language. But what can 
these gentlemen mean by implying that the inter- 
ests of the children in this matter are not to 


* See Popular Science Monthly for September 1885, p, 640. 
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By Babinsky at 14,516 feet. 

By Ustariz de Rivero at 14,279 feet. 

By Paz Soldan at 14,072 feet. 

By Lieut. Herndon at 13,802 feet. 

According to my own calculations by boiling 
water point it is 14,118 feet. 

The temperature, from December to March (the 
summer months), varies between 8° and 11° 
(Centig.) above zero. 

The climate is healthy and invigorating, the 
sky exceedingly pure and transparent, but it is no 
place for people with weak lungs, as the very much 
rarified air requires double labour from the res- 


knowledye of the related branches of gram- 
mar, translation, and composition. The teach- 
ing of phildlogy, or etymology does not properly 
fall within the curriculum of the period suggested 
for the use of phonetics and need not engage 
our attention, Practically, however, the retention 
of the present spelling for beginners is putting the 
study of a quasi-etymology the first thing in the 
course—not a very rational arrangement to say 


be considered? Mr. Story, through his inter- 
locutor, goes the length of saying that the lan- 
guage is not for children, and “St. Hippolytus,” 
notwithstanding his vivid remembrance of “ But- 
ter’s spelling,” shows his unconcern for their in- 
terests by speaking contemptuously of the desire to 
make it “ easier for lazy children to spell.” Who 
are the children, pray? What proportiou of the 
entire population do they sustain to the generation 
that is to succeed this? When will their rights 
begin to exist ? When will the influences that are 
to affect them throughout life begin to operate. 
Is our present spelling a cause of illiteracy, or is it 
not? Is there, or is there not a pretty constant ratio 
existing between illiteracy and vice? Is educa- 
tion a means of promoting happiness and virtue; 
and is it, or is it not, a moral wrong to unneces- 
sarily deprive large numbers of persons of these 
benefits and so perpetuate illiteracy with its 
concomitants of misery and vice in coming 
generations? ‘The proper answer to these que- 
ries must involve the conclusion that this ques- 
tion does, in a préeminent degree, belong to 
the domain of morals. Therefore, even at the 
risk of giving “St. Hippolytus ” another bad 
evening and provoking another shower of ra- 
ther unsaintly epithets, I am = constrained to 
reassert the statement to which he so strongly 
objects, and to add to it that the immorality 
herein decried is in some of its aspects of so 
heinous, heartless, and aggravated a type, that 
the subject of spelling wiil furnish a legitimate 
field for the activity of those humane societies 


the least. 
Phonetic shorthand, as sugyested by “St. Hip- 
I 


polytus,” might be of use in the higher classes. 

doubt its utility for the class of learners for whom 
phonetic print is proposed. It would conrplicate 
the machinery of instruction at a time when sim- 
plicity is of prime importance. The suggestion 
regarding a phonetic dictionary and phonetically 
interlined readers strikes me more favourably. 
Such a plan would be of importance for making the 
transition to the present method of spelling even if 
it should be decided that during the first few years 
phonetic print alone should be used. It may even 
be that it would be best to use that plan entirely, 
though for the beginning, it seems to me that 
simplicity and effectiveness would be better 
secured by the use of the phonetics alone. Of the 
various plans to which my attention has been 
called my choice, would lie between my own sug- 
gestion, this of St. Hippolytus,” aud a system of 
diacritical marks. Each has ils advantages and 
disadvantages, but any one of them would be 


better than nothing. 
Yours faithfully, N. W. HALCOMB. 


October 5th, 1889. 


piratory organs. 

Before the war with Chile the town and sur- 
rounding ‘districts contained about twenty thou- 
sand inhabitants, of whom a thousand were 
Europeans and descendants of Europeans; the 
rest Indians. ‘The number of the latter has been 
sadly diminished since the war. 

There are three routes by which the Cerro de 
Pasco may be reached from the coast, and I have 
travelled them repeatedly. The first is, vid Chan- 
cay, crossing the Cordillera at Conoc, 15,135 feet 
above the sea; the second is vid Obrajillo, crossing 
at Lachagual, 15,480 feet high; the third is by way 
of the Oroya Railway, which takes the traveller to 
Chicla, at the height of 12,220 feet, and there leaves 
him to make his way across the snow-clad peaks at 
a height of 17,574 feet. The total distance from 
Lima, the capital, to the Cerro de Pasco, is by the 
first route 156 English miles, by the second 162, 
and by the third 182, a distance which, by one 
accustomed to the country, and himself and his 
beast in first class condition, can be done easily 


whose landable object is the prevention of cruelty 
to children. 
But I must turn to the other branch of the sub- ee era Sh oe ee in four days. . 
ject, that which directly concerns us in Japan. FATHER TESTEVUIDE’S LEPER Now, Mr. Editor, let us take a trip to this world- 
As to whether or not it is desirable to introduce HOSPITAL. famed Colguizirca (the native name for Cerro de 
Pasco, meaning literally ‘mountain of silver”), 
and scale the colossal range, that like the new 
world’s “ vertebrate column runs from Alaska to 


Crus Concorpia, Koze, 

October 18th, 1889. 

To THE Epitor oF THE “ JAPAN MatL.” 
Sir,—In consequence of your leading article in 
the Fapan Datly Mail of the 30th ult. about 
leprosy in Japan, a subscription has been opened 
amongst Members of the above Club with the 
result that 8400 have been raised, for which sum 
please find herewith Hongkong and Shanghai 
Bank, Limited, Draft, and be good enough to 

hand this amount to Father Testevuide, 


Thanking you in anticipation, 
I remain, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 


H. CLEMENT, 
Hon, Sec. 


a phonetic system here for educational purposes 
before the general reform, that depends entirely 
the decision of the question whether or 
not such a system would he useful for the 
purpose named. If it is decided that it would 
be useful, it would certainly be irrational to defer 
its use until it should be no longer needed, espe- 
cially as no one dreams that the general reform 
is on the very eve of accomplishment, 

Regarding the class of students who should use 
the proposed system, my idea is that it would be 
needed only in the lower schools, I quite agree 
with “St. Hippolytus”? that the advanced stu- 
dents ought to have their instruction in the lan- 
guage as now written. The few thousands of 
students of the language in the higher schools are 
supposed to have passed the initial stages of its 
study. It is the many thousands in the upper 
primary and lower middle schools for whom the 
system would be especially beneficial. My own 
opinion is that perhaps after the third year of the 
lower middle school its use could be discontinued. 
Experience would determine that point. In certain 
of the large American cities where such a system is 
extensively used with excellent results, it is dis- 
continued after the first few years of study. 

Referring to the analysis of the objects to be 
attained in the study of a language as so ably set 
forth by “St. Hippolytus,” I may say that what- 
ever renders spelling and pronunciation more easy 
of acquisition advances the power of reading and, 
of course, that part of composition which consists 
in spelling. I might refer to authorities, but 
must be content with a re-statement of the fact that 
a knowledge of these branches in greatly promoted 
by the rise of a phonetic system so far as English 


and American children are concerned as is abund- 
It ought to 


antly proved by actual experiment. 

be of even greater use in Japan. Grammar, 
speaking, and translation, and that part of com- 
position which consists in the proper use of 
language in the writing out of thought, are so 
intimately connected that what would advance one 
would advance all. They all depend upon a_pro- 
per appreciation of grammatical principles. To 
Impress these principles vividly and effectively 
upon the minds of beginners, no other method is 
so good as the use of simple conversations. By 
this means correct habits of expression are formed 
at the start, and the acquirement of bad habits, 
doubly hard to cure after a few years use, is 
avoided. It is most important to recognize the 
fact that all Japanese students try to talk i the 
language from their first beginning its study. 
If left to themselves they fall into the habit of 
merely transferring English words into Japanese 
idioms. If this enthusiastic impulse is utilized 
from the first, itis a most efficient aid in all the 
future course of study in all its departments. 
Whatever may be true in other countries, Japanese 
students make marvellous progress in speaking 
where proper attention is given toit. ‘St. Hip- 
pelytus ”’ concedes, as J think all must concede, 
that in teaching speaking a phonetic system 
would be advantageous. It would be equally 
advantageous in grounding the pupils in a 


Cape Horn, in one unbroken line. Your pictures- 
que Fujisan is only a baby compared with the 
giants that lie heaped one above the other in 
range aller range, and that must all be ascended 
before we reach yonder silver peaks, a hundred 
and fifty miles away, that in cold and silent majesty 
seem to watch the human ant, as he painfully 
struygles up or down the narrow roads, laden with 
his grain of food or wealth, 

We start early from our hotel in Lima, and go 
by the first named route, which I know by expert- 
ence to be preferable to the others, 

The first day “all goes merry as a marriage 
bell.’ We are fresh and so are our mules, and 
when we feel hot and thirsty by and by, there will 
be plenty of places to stop at and have a drink ; to- 
wards night we find good accommodation for man 
and Least, and feeling the cheerful effects of the 
fresh mountain air, eat heartily and sleep soundly. 
The second day, the distances between the places 
of rest and refreshment are much greater, the road 
becomes narrower and steeper, vegetation becomes 
scarcer, our lodgings at night leave something to 
be desired. The third day, the real climbing 
commences, rocky stairs up or down which our 
beasts proceed by little jumps and with grunts of 
I do not wonder that the story, as given by your] dissatisfaction, precipices that make your head 
Tokyo contemporary, puzzles you somewhat, since | reel, and on the very edge of which the mules wild 
it puzzles me, who resided for twenty-five years,{ walk. Itis getting cold, yet the sun scorches and 
previous to the war with Chile, i the very district | burns. You passa mud-hut and ask for something 
in which the mine thatis going to give such brilliant | to eat or to drink, showing a dollar, “ manam- 
returns, is said to be situated. kanchu” is the answer, the equivalent for “ari- 

To prove that I am competent to speak on|masen.”’ A twenty dollar gold piece would not 
the subject of silver-mining in Peru, allow me to] tempt the poor woman before you to sell you the 
state that, before the war, I had the management| couple of eggs or the few potatoes that she has 
at different times of “la Esperanza,” the largest]in her hut, for food does not grow here, fowls 
mining establishment in Pasco, and the only one|lay no eggs—even grass does not grow, only a 
in which steam power is used for crushing the ores,|sort of lichen, so that, if your saddle-bags are 
and of the affairs of Don Augustin Fello, the|not provided, you must creep supperless under 
wealthiest and most enterprising miner in the dis-| your blanket, wet with the perspiration of your 
trict and the possessor many silver mines besides] mule, happy if you can get a couple of dirty 
the only two salt mines in the department, and | sheepskins to lay your aching head upon, for your 
that I have been largely engaged in silver, galena,|temples are throbbing fearfully, your eyes are 
and coal mining on my own account, bloodshot and sore, and you feel nausea and are 

The following data, therefore, can be relied| dizzy. You are at the foot of the last peaks, among 
on as authentic and may interest the gentlemen | the snow, perhaps, in the only shelter there is for 
whose money is to be invested in the concern, milesand miles, The last day is a day of hardship 

The statement that “the mine” which the} even to an old inhabitant, not so much on account 
company is going to work, is “located ” near the} of the difficulties of the road as because of the 
celebrated gold mine of Pasco, is utterly inexact. | weariness and soreness one feels. ‘Lo the traveller 
There ts no such gold mine, nor ever was. who for the first time crosses the Andes and 

On the otlrer hand, to talk of @ mine in Pasco| traverses the Puna, it is often a severe ordeal 
and a million of yeu to work it, is like talking of | that in’ more than one case has ended fatally. 
investing a hundred thousand dollars in the] Generally headache, nausea and dizziness in- 
cultivation of a rice-field of ten yards square, and | crease, and the man can scarcely keep his seat in 
shows an absolute ignorance of the state of affairs. | the saddle, the mules stagger and want to stop 

Pasco, or the Cerro de Pasco, properly so-called, {every moment, but stopping is death from cold 
is situated on the eastern limit of the alto-planicie| and exposure or starvation. So we drive ouc 
or “puna” forming the summit of the Andes, in| spurs, with wheels of 13 in. diameter, in the poor 
Peru, in latitude 10° 43” south, and longitude 78°] brutes sides till with a groan of pain, they start 
30" west from Paris. forward, to stop again a mile or so ahead. At 

The height above the sea-level is given variously | last we descend a slope; the white peaks lie behind 

us. Before us there is a plain, eighteen miles 


as follows :— 


on 


SILVER MINING IN PERU. 
Seer nneeY Camera e ne ee 


To THE EpiTor OF THE “JAPAN MAI.” 
S1r,—Being personally much interested in the 
subject, I carefully read the article in your issue 
of Tuesday the 8th instant, giving some details 
regarding an entreprise which is to be set on foot 
by Japanese capital and labour in a distant and 
comparatively unknown part of the world; and 
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across and hundreds of miles in length. In the 
centre of it shines Llaniicocha, a lake twelve miles 
in extent, and we know that a few hours more 
ride across that plain will bring us to the Cerro. 
Then, you and I, Mr. Editor, who are old hands, 
leave our half dead companions, who are now 
out of danger, behind, and putting spurs to our 
animals, who seem to know what we want, start in 
a gallop across the pampa, and finally reach 
Pasco, with the skin of ouc noses and checkbones 
burnt by the sun, which cones off in flakes a 
few days afterwards, and minus the skin of other 
parts of our bodies rubbed off by the friction of the 
saddle, in a ride of four consecutive days. 

We rest a day and go to look for the silver 
ore, and are all the more anxious to see it because 
we met on the road, as we neared the town, a 
number of mules, each carrying a bar of the 
shining metal of about 125 Ibs. weight, going to 
the coast escorted by a handful of soldiers. We 
examine the district and find that to a distance of 
several miles, it forms a geological cup or 
hollow, with alternate horizontal strata of schist, 
sandstone, red-porphyry, blue limestone, and con- 
glomerate, the strata lying in a direction from 
north to south, inclining to the east. 

I am your cicerone and will now explain 
where the silver is. 

That blackish rock you see sprouting out above 
the surface here and there, is the schist, the lowest 
of the formations in this geological basin; it is 
crossed by sinall veins of pyrite of iron and white 
quaitz, which the natives call “bronce.” In the 
interior there are thick and extensive layers of 
these pyrites, or bronces, which decompose them- 
selves, producing sulphate of iron or ‘colpa.”’ 
When reduced to’ an oxide by calcination they 
contain silver in notable quantities, and would pay, 
tfa practical method for extracting the silver out 
of this class of metals were known. 

So we will have nothing to do with them for the 
present. 

Now look at this small sample of black ore; it 
feels soapy between your fingers; cub it.on your 
sleeve and you'll see it shine. Well, Sir! this 
is pyrite of silver, that is, native silvec mixed 
with a little black earth, in the proportion 
of about 80 parts of pure silver, to 20 parts of 
earth. You would like to have a few hundred 
weighits of this,el? Well, ask that man there, who 
with face red and blue with cold, and hands in 
pockets, stands watching us. He will answer :—‘ 1 
know where there’s lots of that ore, Sir, 7f we could 
es get atit!” ; 

o do I, and Pll tell you why we cannot get at 
it. [tis simply because it lies Lelow the level of 
the actual drainage tunnel, and the water covers 
it. Let Mr. ‘Tajima make us a tunnel about 
5,000 yards long, 50 or 60 yards below the one 
we have, and we'll give him or the company he 
represents, the splendid pumping machinery we 
possess with two engines of 25 horse-power each, 
for nothing; we'll give hima fair percentage of 
all the ores extracted (this alone will be worth 
many millions), and we'll erect him a life-sized 
statue of silver, and make him a present of it, as 
our predecessors did, or proposed doing, with the 
Cornish mining-engineer ‘Trevithick, who esta- 
blished the fiist drainage, and laid bare the first 
rich so-called bronces in 1820 to 1824. 

While some solid, bond fide company, with suf- 
ficient capital, knowledge, and perseverance to do 
all this, is being formed, let us examine this other 
rock. It is conglomerate, mixed with pyrites of 
iron and soft quartz, as you see. Underground, 
this rock becomes a decomposed sandstone mixed 
with oxide of iron, and forms the walls or enclosure 
of the entire district of Santa Rosa, filled from the 
surface to an unknown depth, with that dark 
brown ore. ‘These are the " pacos,” the ores that 
have kept the Cerro de Pasco alive, in spite of all 
vicissitudes, since the conmencement of this cen- 
tury. Look at that excavation, deep enough to 
bury the whole town in, church towers and all; 
look at those hills of ore, broken in small pieces; 
at the mountains of big lumps waiting to be 
broken up. Yes! the huts even of the labourers 
are built of lumps of silver ore, of from 5 to 10 
matks of silver to the box of 624 quintals of ore 
(1.30 to 6.50 per cent.). 

‘These are the ores called “ pascos ;” their supply 
is well nigh inexhaustible; no stratification is visible 
in them; nothing but ores—ores, on all sides, ex- 
tracted with ease, and without the use of powder, 
and to say that the very streets are paved with 
them is scarcely an exaggeration. 

These ores are, or were just before the war, be- 
ing ground by 348 millstones (¢agentos), of which 
halfthe number, say 174, have water supply suffi- 
cient for crushing continuously; of the other half 
the average time during which they have sufficient 
water is about six months, which gives a mean 
time of grinding for every mill, of g months or 
270 days, but taking into consideration the time 


lost in repairs, feast days, want of ore-carriers 
er workmen, &c., it is only safe to assume 
250 days per year as the maximum time of 
actual crushing of each mill. Each mill in) 24 
hours grinds about 50 quintals, so that 348 x 
50 X 250 = 4,350,000 quintals of ore or about 
2,000 tons, are ground in the whole of the Ceru 
de Pasco district in one year, the produce of 
which, at the lowest workable rate (1.30 per cent.) 
or more exactly,* 5 marks per box of 624 quintals, 
makes 34,800 matks per annum, worth in round 
numbers, about half a million of yer. : 

These totals vary year by year to aslight ex- 
tent. The number of mines in the district is 664, 
and literally and figuratively they may be had for 
the asking. Few, if any of them, no matter how 
long they may have been abandoned, would re- 
quire more than a few thousand dollars to reopen 
and re-exploit. 

Several efforts have been made to form com- 
panies with European capital to exploit this un- 
donbtedly rich mineral on a large scale, and drain 
the mines. The latest was the enterprise of Messrs. 
Wyman and Harrison, with whom the writer has 
been connected. ‘The rocks on which they, and 
others before them were are wrecked, are: want 
of suficient capital, of sufficient knowledge of the 
country, and its “ Verhaltnisse” as the Germans 
gay, of labour. 

Which of the three classes of ore that I have 
described (and there are no others within miles 
of the Cerro de Pasco), is the company going to 
exploit? ‘The first is out of the question: the 
second can be got at only by preliminary tunnel- 
ling; a million of ye is not sufficient by more 
than half to accomplish the work; besides, the 
company would have to contract with the ‘ Tri- 
bunal de Mineria,” which consists of 14 represen- 
tatives elected by the miners, one for each district, 
and not with an individual. There remains then 
the exploitation of the ‘pascos.” In that case, 
what system is the company going to follow? Will 
they introduce new machinery for crushing, amal- 
gamating, and separating? If so, have they cal- 
culated the enormous cost and difficulties of 
transport up the roads I have endeavoured to 
describe? Or will they simply follow the old esta- 
blished system, by which the miners, for many 
years past, have kept up a precarious existence? 

These questions are of vital importance to the 
success of the undertaking, and they must be well 
weighed and satisfactorily settled beforehand. 

That there is plenty of room for the profitable 
investment of capital in mining operations in 


Peru is beyond a doubt. ‘The country, like 
no other in’ the world, abounds in mineral 
wealth. Coal, quicksilver, and salt, the indispen- 


sable ingredients for amalgamation are every- 
where at hand. In the Province of Huallasca, 
Department‘of Huaraz, there are over 200 silver 
mines that, like those of Pasco, can be had almost 
for the asking. In the one place as in the other, 
the hope of obtaining untold wealth by the invest- 
ment of a few thousand dollars, has made many 
a wiser but a sadder man. Yet the untold 
wealth is there, beyond the possibility of a doubt, 
but the rocks, pointed out above, lie in the road. 
If to avoid them, the Directors of the Ni Paku 
Kézan Kaisha” should think my knowledge and 
experience of the localities in which they are going 
to operate of any utility, I shall only be too happy 
to place myself at their disposition. 


R. A. van MIDDELDYK. 
Nagasaki, October 14th, 1889. 


TO WHOM OR WHAT ARE WE INDEBT- 
ED FOR OUR MORAL CODE? 


To tHe EDITOR OF THE “JAPAN MAIL.?? 

Sir,—It seems to bea source of constant com- 
fort for the infidel leaders (I mean no disrespect 
by the title) to say that we are not indebted to 
Christianity for all the examples of high moral 
development. I cannot see what is to be gained 
on the side of infidelity, this being so. And more- 
over, I know of no one who makes such a contrary 
claim for Christianity. “It certainly adds nothing 
to the strength of scepticism for infidels to repeated- 
ly makean assertion whichnoonedenies. Bycharit- 
able Christians, honest infidelity is not adjudged 
an ex-ecclesiastical criminal that it should scep- 
tically reaffirm a proposition which Christians 
have long since learned from the pages of philo- 
sophy and history. Such boasts on the part of our 
unbelieving friends are a little suspicious, to say 
the least, and remind us of the maxim that he 
proves himself guilty who tries to clear himself 
before being accused. : 

History, before the birth of Christianity, had re- 
corded many examples of high moral develop- 
ment. But this does not in the least affect the 


* A mark is 7.3969 ounces Troy. 


issue between Christianity and Infidelity. So 
far as morality is now concerned with either 
Christianity or Infidelity, it is not beyond the 
candour of sceptics to confess that Christianity is 
the more productive of high moral development. 
Infidelity has nothing in this line to commend it. 
And while admitting one of the chief virtues of 
the Christian system, does it display the spirit of 
aif honest opponent, and one who has at heart 
the interests of his fellow-men, to lecture to un- 
Christian peoples that the moral prosperity of their 
nation does not at all depend upon Christianity ? 
Infidelity is about as old as Fidelity, and much 
older than Christianity. And what has been its 
record—its fruit? Can it show one nation, yea, 
a little nation, of highly developed moral infidels? 
We ask not for isolated and exceptional cases 
which exist apparently without the influence of 
Christianity. We ask for a nation, a people, a 
community, who have either been preserved from 
moral degeneration, or regenerated from moral 
corruption. ‘This request is legitimate and fair, 
Look at it as you please; at this time, Christianity 
seems to have a monopoly of morality. A flash- 
ing meteoric infidel, much indebted to Christianity 
for his morals, has now and then risen on the 
religious horizon, only to pass away traversing to 
infinity an ellipsoid. The sweep of the tail of 
some old exploded sophism is the most interesting 
part of all such phenomena. _ 

Apart from the influence of religion, not an ex- 
ample ofhigh moral growth can be shown. Religion 
is the Alma Mater of morality: morality its legiti- 
mate and natural offspring. As soon separate 
God and his creation, as religion and morality. The 
two are inseparably united, and cannot be divorced. 
The very moral instinct of man is a part of his 
religious instinct. You can just about as- easily 
imagine a highly cultured non-religiously in- 
fluenced moral gentleman as you can a religion 
without a morality. And the more corrupted you 
find the religions of the world, the less morality 
you find. Similar to a mathematical axiom is the 
general axiom in religion: viz., a man’s morality 
decreases in inverse ratio as his distance from re- 
ligious influence increases. From the very nature 
of man’s being, it remains impossible to develop 
morality apart from religion; and it will ever 
remain so, till man’s nature is radically changed. 

But I believe no one has yet affirmed out and 
out that morality has been, or can be, developed 
apart from religious influence. The nearest ap- 
proximate to such an affirmation is, that no re- 
ligion has a monopoly of morality. But short- 
sighted disbelief failed to see the close identity of 
the two propositions; or else had not the courage 
{o state in unambiguous language the real gist 
of its contention, Toe the mark, my sceptical 
friends. Lay down in clear, precise terms the 
Proposition you wish to defend. You shall be 
respectfully listened to, and candidly answered. 
Here is no place for equivocation. “The proposi- 
is either: Aforality with, or morality without 
Religion. Before any special system is introduced 
into the discussion, the core of the question at 
issue should be probed. Instead of sceptics skim- 
ming about upon the surface, and making cowardly 
thrusts at Religion, even when not infrequently 
their opposing attitude has been the outcome of a 
holy rebellion against some corruption of Religion, 
it would show more profundity of reason and 
candour of spirit, to touch the issue at its heart, and 
either gain a victory or bravely acknowledge a 
defeat. In the triumph of truth no one is loser, 
even though he be an honest enemy. It is only a 
side issue and irrelevant to discuss the Question as 
to whether or not any one system of Religion has 
a monopoly of morality. ‘hat does not teach the 
issue at all. y 

Let the sceptical mind spendlits strength npon 
another and the true issue: What morality do 
you find except that which has heen developed, 
either directly or indirectly, under the Jostering 
influence of Religion? When the deluded sceptic 
comes to face the critical test he either collapess, or 
else retreats in Fabian style. A great deal better 
be an out and out opponent of Religion, than 
ostentatiously and publicly insinuate that she is 
the spurious mother of her legitimate off-spring, 


morality. 
Yours, &c., E. SNODGRASS. 


Tokyo, October 12th, 1889. 


BURIAL CUSTOMS. 


Yo THE EpiTor oF THe “ JAPAN Mai.” 
Sir,—I am able now to throw a little light on the 
subject of the after-discussion at the last meeting 
of the Asiatie Society of Japan. I have been in- 
formed that it Was a pretty general custom, when * 
the husband died first, at that same time to per- 
pare for the widow’s burial! In the case of those 


tich enough to have two sepulchres, both were 


= 
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THE OKAYAMA ORPHAN ASYLUM. 


THELAST GALE& A JAPANESE “FOHN,” 


To THE EDITOR OF THE “JAPAN Matt.”? 

Sir,—The heavy southerly blow felt at Tokyo 
and Yokohama yesterday (21st October) and the 
strong north-westerly wind of to-day are connected 
with a ftaifun, which passed yesterday on an 
easterly course through the northern sea of Japan 
and over Hokkaido. Sunday (20th) had been 
exceptionally fine; the barometer in the forenoon 
was in eastern Nippon as high as 770mm. How- 
ever, in the afternoon, and still more atnight, it 
went down steadily, the fall being particularly 
marked in the Sea of Japan and in Okhotsk Sea. 
During the night and Monday forenoon the fall 
continued at an increasing rate, amounting for 
Hokkaido at 2 p.m, to18 mm. in 8 hours. The 
lowest barometer was then 733 mm. in Western 
Hokkaido, while Fusan, where it had vot been 
lower than 755 mm., reported a quick rise 
and 759 mm. At about midnight the barometer 
at Sapporo was only 727 mm., a very low read- 
ing indeed for latitude 43° N. At 2 p.m. 
south-easterly gales were blowing in Hokkaido; 
from the West Coast, Suttsu was hurricane 
force, reported at g a.m.; heavy south and south- 
westerly gales were blowing all over eastern Japan, 
heavy westerly gales extending as far as Kiushu. 
With the passage of the centre eastwards over 
Hokkaido the wind veered moreto the west and 
north-west as usual, but did not abate much in 
violence. For October the course of this ¢atfun 
is rather unusual, as towards the close of the faé- 
fun-season they keep asa tule more to the south- 
ward and eastward of Japan. It certainly came 
from the Yellow Sea, and crossed Korea well in 
the north, as later on observations from Jenchuan 
and Yunzan will show. 

Whether this is the same tatfun reported west 
of Luzon on the 11th October remains to be seen 
yet; itis not improbable. If so, it travelled from 
the rith to the 2rst in a long sweep through the 
interior of China, going first north-west, inland 
north, later north-east, and finally east over Hok- 
kaido. The distance covered in 10 days would be 
about 2,500 miles. With a taifun so far north in 
this season, the southerly winds over Japan raise 
of course the thermometer very much, and when 
the wind veers to north-west, the drop is about just 
as sudden, On Sunday might Sapporo reported 
already a rise of the thermometer of 10° C. inthe 
past 24 hours, but on Monday morning besides 
Sapporo, Nagano, and Ishinomaki reported a rise 
of 13°; but at the head of all stands Kanazawa 
with a rise of 17°C. in the past 24 hours; the ther- 
mometer showing there 27° C. at 6 a.m. on the 
2tst. This extraordinary rise at Kanazawa is due 
lo the same causes to which the Swiss ‘ Félin” 
owes its origin; we have here a Japanese Foéhn. 
Kanazawa lies to the north and west of pretly 
high mountain ranges, the famous Hakusan_ beat- 
ing south-south-east from it at no great distance, 
Ifa deep depression like the last taifun crosses 
the Sea of Japan, the air on the mountains south 
of Kanazawa is drawn towards the north, and in 
moving quickly down the northern slopes and 
valleys becomes contracted—on account of the 
greater pressure below—and thereby heated at the 
vate of 1° C. for each 100 m. of descent. If we com- 
pare the temperatures of stations south of the 
mountains, we find them much lower than that of 
The records are for the 21st Oct. 


To THE Epiror oF THE “ JAPAN MatL.”? 

S1r,—In sending you a small contribution for 
Father Testevuide’s Leper Hospital, in response 
to your appeal, may I call the attention of your- 
self and readers to another most worthy, and this 
time purely Japanese, institution, which likewise 
greatly needs help? It is a Christian Orphan 
Asylum opened in this city a year and a half ago 
by a medical student and his wife. Beginning 
with three beggar children, it has grown steadily 
until now fifty-five waifs are carefully trained there. 
Mr. Ishii, the young maff who opened the home, 
is an ardent disciple of George Miller, and ina 
humble way patterns his work after that of the 
well-known English philanthropist. ‘The children 
are gathered from all parts of Japan and, though 
coming mostly from the lowest families, are soon 
changed into well behaved boys and girls. The 
Institution is supported by voluntary gifts, annual 
or special-mainly from Protestant Cliristians, but 
partially from those who have no interest in the 
Western religion. One of its best friends and 
ardent admirers is the genial old Buddhist priest 
in one half of whose temple the Asylum now finds 
its home. Except a few feeble-minded ones who 
are taught at the Home, the children are all sent 
to the neighbouring public schools, 

The Home is most economically conducted, cost- 
ing about four se a day for each child, so that $16 
or $18 a year will support one of these little people. 
Though thoroughly Christian in aim and manage- 
ment, it is not connected with any church or sect. 
In these days when the selfish, materialistic, 
machinery-loving spirit is so manifest even in 
man’s best activities, it is refreshing to find such 
heroic souls who work in simple ways and lean 
heavily on God for support and reward. 

TI learn accidentally to-day that the Home has 
received a request from Kishi asking that some 
children, orphaned by the recent floods, be taken 
into the Institution, With characteristic prompt- 
ness and heroism Mr, Ishii, sent answer, yes, 
though having no pledges for their support. 

He has beggared himself already for the sake of 
those now under his care; winter is coming on; he 
has no fands on hand, and contributions from the 
Japanese have dropped off greatly since the floods 
and earthquakes, but his faith never wavers. 

Are there not those who would be glad to aid 
temporatily or regularly a man of such rare spirit, 
anda work of such singular excellence? Gifts 
might be sent directly to Mr. J. Ishii, Kadota 
Yashiki, Kojiin, Okayama, 

Yours, &c., JAMES H. PETTEE. 


Okayama, October rgth, 1889. 


made at the time of the husband’s death. If, as 
was often the case, the couple were to be buried in 
one grave, one stone was sufficient. In that case 
the Buddhist posthumous names of both were in- 
scribed side by side on the stone. ‘The latter part 
of this posthumous name, in the case of samurat 
and officials, was koji for the man and ftatsht for 
the woman; in the case of merchants, farmers, 
etc., it was shiny for the man, and shinnyo for the 
woman, In all cases whether there were two monu- 
ments or only one, the widow’s name was carved 
and coloured with red ink; and, when she also 
died, the red ink was erased. This custom was 
said to be a sign that the widow would not marry 
again ; but it was not an infallible sign ! 
Yours truly, E, W. CLEMENT. 


Mito, October 19th, 1889. 


THE CHARITY CONCERT IN TOKYO. 


To THe Epitor oF THE “JAPAN MAtt.’? 

Sir,—Permit me to have recourse to your 
esteemed joutnal—the cordial sympathy of which 
on behalf of our works and of the Lepers’ Hospital 
in particular, is well known—for the purpose of 
Conveying my most sincere thanks to all the 
Benefactors who came to our aid at the brilliant 
Concert given the day before yesterday in the 
Hall of the Rokumeikan. 

I cannot say how much I wastouched both 
by the admirable zeal of the ladies and geutle- 
men who were good enough spontaneously to 
Project and organise this work of benevolence, 
and by the generous assistance of the distinguished 
artists who lent the affair so much attraction, and 
also by the kindness that induced such a large 
number of the most distinguished residents of 
Tokyo and Yokohama to respond to the invitation 
to partake in the good work. 

To all I desire to offer the expression of my 
lively gratitude and that of my missionaries. We 
pray God to recompense as is fitting these graci- 
ous auxiliaries of His humble workers. 

Thanking you yourself in advance, Mr. Editor, 
for the service that I permit myself to ask of you, 
I beg you to believe me, 

Your very respectful and devoted, 

P. M. OSOUF, 
Vic. Apost. 


” 
Tokyo, October 21st, 1889. 


{Translated from the French.] 


WANAMAKER FOR PRESIDENT. 


“To tz Epitor OF THE “JAPAN MaIL.”” 

Sir,—Is your San Francisco correspondent in- 
tentionally irreverent, or is he only ignorant? It 
is to be hoped in charity that he does not know 
that the expression ‘a still small voice” excites 
in most minds that retain a remnant of mono- 
theistic faith far from funny feelings. Pethaps 
your correspondent thinks that the Americans in 
Japan may be amused by the persistent repetition of 
the petty criticism of a Cabinet officer—who has the 
genius of a Napoleon and the heart of a Howard. 
The country store-keepers have dealt in Wana- 
maker's goods for twenty years past, and they will 
not stop now because the circulars that have been 
received at stated and regular intervals for so many 
years bear a name somewhat similar to that of 


AN APPEAL TO ENGLISHMEN, 


To THE FDITOR OF THE “ JAPAN MAIL.” 

S1r,—There is no mortal that does not love his 
own country. But when this love is carried to 
an extreme, it assumes the form of partiality and 
tends to obscure the moral vision of those affected 
by it. Such seems to us Japanese to be the case 
with Occidentals in their conduct towards Orien- 
tal peoples. We know that the countries of 
Europe and America have expended millions of 
treasure to liberate negroes and to set up free 
nations. But, on the other hand, we observe with 


Kanazawa. 
astonishment that in their treatment of Oriental 


1889 at 6a.m.:— 


the chief to whom they report concerning the con- 
tents of the cigar-box pigeon holes in the corner mee ie or ha Ee 
of the store that they dignify by the name of Ky0t0 wicscsscesersrere 13°C. cece f 4° C. | races, and even in their policy towards one another, 
GifU cece ISOC. a. - 6°C, | they appear to be guided Ly the law of the strong 
arm, and to show little respect for the sovereign 


rights of independent States. It is now thirty 
years since Japan emerged from her isglation and 
entered into treaty relations with foreign nations. 
The treaties then concluded in her name were the 
wotk of a few officials. They did not receive the 
Imperial sanction, They were not submitted to 
the test of public opinion, They represented merely 
the personal views of the statesmen who signed 
them. They were even called ‘temporary co- 
venants.” In their text it was provided, in effect, 
that after fourteen years they should be replaced 
by satisfactory treaties duly compiled. At that 
time we Japanese were mere children in respect 
of foreign intercourse. We had no idea how much 
the treaties interfered with our tariff autonomy ; 
to what extent they impaired our national power. 
Thenceforth numerous incidents occurred in con. 
nection with our foreign commerce, and in every 
case our people were great sufferers. Men who 
travel to distant lands in search of gain are for 
the most part unscrupulous, and in Japan we had 
no means of restraining such persons. Assassina- 
tions, quarrels, chicaneries occurred, and unceasing 
injury was inflicted on the nation. We longed to 
obtain revision of the treaties on satisfactory lines, 
but your Government took the lead in opposing 
our wishes, and to this day our patient efforts re- 


This leaves for Kanazawa a margin of extra rise 
of 12 degrees. Starting from a place between 
Gifu and Kyoto at 16°C., and going north up- 
hill, the thermometer will fall for each 100 m. ele- 
vation about 0.5° C.; if we reach a height of 
2,000 m. on the passes, it will then show 6° C, 
only, Continuing in the same direction, but going 
now down hill in’ a quickly descending current 
of air, the rate of increase of temperature will be 
about 1° C. for each 100 m., or 20° C, for 2,000 
m.3 which makes the thermometer show 26° C. 
on reaching Kanazawa, agreeing nearly with the 
actual temperature observed (27° 

On the 13th April, 1883, a similar case occurred, 
although not quite so marked as the present one. 
The records were on that day at 2 p.m. :— 

Station, THERMOMETER, Rise 1N 24 Hours. 

Kanazawa sissccsecene 24° Co cece be C, 

Kyoto iiccesesseceersee 20° Co recent 5°. 

GILL Wacagiiescteoesctesn 10? Cer tine 5 °C: 

There the margin on the side of Kanazawa is 9 
degrees risé only; the difference from the former 
value is not to be wondered at, because the rates 
given above are approximate only and vary ac- 


cording to the seasons and other circumstances. 
Yours, &c., E. KNIPPING. 


Tokyo, Tuesday, 22nd October, 1889. 


post-office. 
Wanamaker’s goods are good. I found it im- 
impossible to get in either London or Manchester 


so good a coat for the same money as one I bought 
at Wanamaker’s. I have had the coat for ten 
years, and it is not yet quile worn out. Wana- 
maker manufactures or buys in immense quanti- 
ties, sells at a small profit, and to reach many 
customers he has had the sense to use newspaper 
advertising. One of his three large stores in Phi- 
ladelphia has 13 acres of floor space; there a per- 
son can buy almost anything @ la bon marché. 
Wanamaker is, or was, the President of the 
Y.M.C.A. of Philadelphia, and for Sunday relaxa- 
tion and amusement conducts the Bethany Sunday 
School with its 3,000 pupils. 

It is to be sincerely hoped that the Postmaster- 
General may be able to add the telegraph, 
savings-banks, and return postals to the American 
system, which will hardly then compare with the 
Japanese system. The United States has had a 
Vice-President who had been a tailor, and after- 
wards a President of the same cloth. To be in 
time [ nominate the ‘ Ready-Made-Man, ” John 
Wanamaker, to be the next President of the 
United States, and I call on your San Francisco 
correspondentto second the nomination if he is an 
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main unrewarded. Fate has been unkind: to 
us. Sir, a temporary covenant for a_ fixed 
term of fourteen yeats cannot continue to have 
binding force for decades and even centuries 
after that term is ended. Your Government has 
taken the lead in opposing our aspirations be- 
cause it regards Japan as an inferior country—a 
semi-civilized State. It deems that in respect of 
our laws and our governmental systems we are un- 
fitted to assume jurisdiction over its civilized sub- 
jects. Therefore it maintains thatif we desire the 
abolition of extratertitoriality, we must change 
our laws and our systems after the pattern of its 
own. But even though we be in some respects 
below the high standard of civilized progress, by 
what right are we relegated to the rank of an 
uncivilized or a barbarous nation? Already we 
possess a Constitution enfranchising the people, 
and conferring on them the privilege of self- 
government. Already we have accepted the arts 
and sciences of the West. Already we have 
freedom of religious belief. All your country- 
men know, Sir, that we are no longer to be 
regarded in the same light as the anti-Restoration 
Japanese of thirty years ago. Even though our 
legal political system may not suit the enlightened 
people of your country, it is surely unjust that 
you should require us to alter them after your 
own models, The laws and political institu- 
tions of a State are framed with a view to 
the welfare of the people of that State and as 
instruments to promote its progress. ‘hey are 
part and parcel of the national life, and if they 
differ slightly from the system of other countries, 
so also do human tastes and proclivitics differ. 
English statutes would not suit France; Getman 
laws would not be held proper in Russia. ‘To 
interfere with a country’s legislative autonomy ; 
to disturb the welfare of its people with no other 
object than to serve the interests of a few mer- 
chants, is a mistake. ‘The Government of your 
country made the unsatisfactory treaty now in 
force. Our first treaty with a foreign country 
was that with America, and your Government 
should have taken the American text for its own 
draft. But instead of doing so, Lord Elgin duped 
us by adding two articles, the first providing that 
in respect of a certain class of goods the import 
duty should not exceed five per cent.; the second, 
that all privileges granted to one Power must be 
extended to every other, ‘hese two articles were 
seriously opposed to Japanese interests. Mr. 
Harris, who then represented the United States in 
Japan, showed great solicitude on our country’s 
behalf, and made strong but unsuccessful attempts 
to get this improper treaty altered. We owe him 
a debt of deep gratitude. Your country stands by 
repute at the head of civilized nations ; its govern- 
ment is conducted in accordance with public 
opinion ; its institutions rest on a basis of justice. 
Do not your countrymen yet recognise that in 
insisting on giving permanent effect to a tem- 
porary treaty, Great Britain treats Japan with 
unique injustice and unfairness? Is it not a 
reproach to your intelligence that the selfish 
arrangements inade by one or two officials and a 
few merchants should be thus enforced? Engltish- 
men, we pray you to take account of the situation 
as it really is and to remove our unhappiness, 
We pray you with tears. 


Your obedient servant, 


TOKAI GYOSHI. 
Tokyo, October roth, 1889. 


{Translated from the Japanese.) 


DR. IMBRIE’S HAND-BOOK. 


To THE EpIToR OF THE “ JAPAN MalIL” 

Si1r,—Has the second edition of Imbrie’s Hand- 
book of English-Japanese Etymology been noticed 
in your columns? Possibly the notice appeared 
and yet escaped my eye. However that may be, 
Lam quite-sure that I am doing my fellow-students 
of the Japanese language a kindness in calling at- 
tention to the excellence of the notes on the selec- 
tions from the Shingaku Michi no Hanasht, of 
which the author speaks so moderately in the pre- 
face. : 

Recently a brief respite from ever-pressing 
duties enabled me to examine these notes, and, 
while I found all helpful, 1 would give especial 
praise to the elucidation of the meanings and 
uses of the very common but difficult particles wa 
and ga. Nowhere else, that I am aware of, can 
the student find so much valuable information— 
concrete aud tangible—on} these subjects as in 


these brief pages. 
Faithfully yours, M. L. GORDON. 


October 24th, 1889. 


A MEMORIALIST OF THE LAITER 
DAYS OF THE TOKUGAWA 


GOVERNMENT. 
ai ag 

Under the Tokugawa Government there was 
provided for the use of aggrieved persons and 
others an avenue of approach to the Shogun him- 
self, by means of what were called huko so (box- 
complaints). A box was hung at the tront gate 
of the Hyégésho, Council of State of the teudal 
Government, into which even people of the meanest 
station were permitted lo throw petitions or memo- 
tials, whenever they had grievances to be redressed 
of some weighty matter to bring to the notice of 
the Shogun. When any document was seen in the 
box, the latter was catried to the Shogun, who would 
open it himself and read the paper, allowing uo one 
else totouch it. ‘The Yournal ot the Yedo-kai con- 
tains along memorial of this kind. ‘The document 
ir question is signed by a man named Kwanzd, 
headman of the village of Ogushi in Mitorinogor, 
Province of Kézuke, and is dated the rath month 
of the 3rd year of Ka-ei (1850-1851). Though only 
a petty village olficer, the memotialist appears lo 
have been weil versed in Chinese classical works. Ln 
itself the document is well written and surprisingly 
outspoken, but its value from a historical point ot 
view is inestimable, for it reveals several important 
facts relating to the fall of the Shopunate Govern- 
ment. ‘The first point which the memotialist takes 
much pains to bring home to the Shogun’s mind, is 
the growing tendency to luxury and extravagance, 
especially among the official, te. military, classes. 
It is useless, says Kwanzé in effect, to issue orders 
commanding peasants and others to be frugal 
and industrious, when those in power, whose duty 
it is to show a good example to the people, ate 
themselves steeped in luxury and idleness. ‘The 
memorialist ventures to reproach the Shoguns 
themselves by pointing to the reckless extrava- 
gance with which they had decorated the man- 
soleums at Nikky and elsewhere, ‘‘ Is this,’ he 
asks, ‘in keeping withthe intentions of the glorious 
founder of your dynasty? Look at the Shrines in 
Ise, and elsewhere, and at the sepulchres of the 
Emperors of successive ages. [s gold or siiver 
used in decorating any of them?” He then 
turns to the vassals of the Shogun, and charges 
them with being tyrannical, rapacious, and low- 
minded. ‘ Samurai” he continues, ** Samurai 
are finely attired, but how contemptible they 
luok in the eyes of those peasants who know 
how to be contented with what they have!” Fur- 
ther on he observes: “It is now high time 
to introduce a reform among the samurai class. 
‘These who have official positions ave not very ex- 
acting, but those who make it their business to 
amuse themselves get into debt ; and in order to 
make up for the deficiency, they charge the pea- 
sants in their domains with heavy exactions and 
extra contributions.” ‘The poor custics were not 
only squeezed to the last coin, but they had 
also to make frequent journeys to Yedo to hand 
over the extorted money, thus spending much 
money and losing useful time. The farmers 
being generally very poor, the memorialist asks 
that the Tokugawa Government should set aside 
a cettain portion “of the rice paid as tax, 
against years of scarcily. He then discusses 
the question of trial in case of theft or rob- 
bery. He complains in bitter terms that much 
expense and time were wasted by those who had 
been the victims of theft or robbery, because they 
had to attend the court, however small the value 
of the article they had lost, and they were very often 
detained until the whole proceedings were finished. 
‘The memorialist then insists on the vital import- 
ance of devising some stringent mode of dealing 
with robbers, gamblers, and unlicensed prostitutes. 
All the social evils and private vices, he contends, 
may be ultimately traced to either cupidity or 
Just. Men who injure) the public interest or 
their own private fortune are very often found 
to be the victims of their passions. He next 
proceeds to discuss financial questions, in which 
he shows the narrow and superficial way of think- 
ing so common in his time. Observing the great 
increase of the city of Yedo in size and population, 
he thinks that this must be due principally to the 
increasing luxury of the military and official classes 
in the city. He also remarks that the smaller 
towns throughout the country were similaily grow- 
ing more and more populous. Without enquir- 


he discusses relates to military affairs. It appears 
that a decree had just been issued by the Govern- 
ment at Yedo, prohibiting the farming class and 
other non-military people from exercising thenselves 
in sword play and from wearing swords. The memo- 
rialist denounces this decree as highly impolitic and 
unjust. He says :—' Perhaps this decree may have 
been issued on the supposition that Japan is na- 
turally imprepnable and well defended on all sides. 
But when she receives insult froma foreign country, 
it may become necessary to call out the militia. 
» . . « And who knows that men of extra- 
ordinary military genius like Toyotomi will not 
again appear among the lower classes?” As to 
the condition of the military class of his day, our 
memorialist has no high opinion. He deplores its 
degeneration, and declares that the time had 
come for samurai to awake from their long dream 
of luxury. He says :— Foreign barbarians have 
come across the sea, aid insulted Japan, doing 
all sorts of unlawful and unscrupulous deeds. On 
the sea they run down Japanese ships; while, on 
the land, they have carried off at Izu not only pro- 
visions but even women, not to speak of such 
things as fuel and water. Surely this is an un- 
pardonable insult to Japan! But I believe that 
this is the way in which Heaven punishes this 
nation, For the military class, long used to 
peace, has neglected its paramount duty of 
devoting its energies to the acquisition of literary 
and military accomplishments, and has become 
addicted to luxury and amusement. The sanru- 
rat have used all sorts of extortions and other 
devises for increasing the misery of the down- 
trodden farmers. Those who offend Heaven 
find no place to offer prayer, and Heaven has 
visited the land with chastisement though the in- 
strumentality of the foreign barbarians. It is now 
high time for the military class to open their eyes.” 
The principal object, however, which the memo- 
rialist always keeps in view, and about which he 
never fails to express his feelings on every occasion 
throughout the whole document, is to impress on 
the mind of the Shogyn the distressing condition 
of the farming population, particularly in locali- 
es which were under the direct tule of the 
‘Tokugawa family. He detects signs of the es- 
trangement of the hearts of the people from the 
Tokugawa Government and urges the importance 
of duing something to regain the former's hold on 
the nation, ‘That year being especially bad, he 
advises the Shogun to proclaim an amnesty, 
excepting such offenders as murderers, forgets, 
robbers, and thieves; and also to distribute money 
among the aged. As to the money required for 
the defence of the country against foreign invasion, 
the memorialist suggests to the Shogun to impose 
a tax upon therich merchants of Osaka and other 
places. If only care be taken to prevent the 
taking of money abroad, he thinks that there 
need not be much difficulty in using whatever 
sum of money is necessary for military purposes. 
Lastly, he bitterly complains that a certain high 
Buddhist priest had gone to his neighbouthood and 
nearly ruined all the temples he visited there by 
compelling the priests to spend unreasonable sums 
of money on the entertainment of himself and his 
namerous and unruly suite. In conclusion, he 
begs indulgence for the fredom of language he 
has manifested in) presenting his views to the 
Shogun, and says :— Should the Shogun’s Court 
and the military class in general persist in 
the present oppressive way of government, Hea- 
ven will visit the land with still greater cala- 
mities. If this circumstance is not clearly kept 
in view, the consequence may be civil disturb- 
ance. I therefore beseech that the instructions of 
the glorious founder of the dynasty be acted upon ; 
that simplicity and frugality be made the guiding 
principle of administration; and that a general 
amnesty be proclaimed, thereby complying with 
the will of Heaven and placating the people. 
Should those humble suggestions of mine be acted 
upon, prospective calamities will fly before the 
light of virtue. Whether the country is to be 
safe or not, depends upon whether the administra- 
tion is carried on with mercy or not. What I 
pray for is that the country may enjoy peace and 
tranguillity, that the harvest may be plentiful, and 
that the people may be happy and prosperous.” 


To THE Dear.—A Person cured of Deafness and 
noises in the head of 23 year standings by a simple 
remedy, will send a description of it rREE to any 


ing whether a similar increase of population was or Person who applies to NicHouson, 21, Bedford 


was not taking place among the farming class, he | Square, London. W C., England. 


finds ground for apprehension-in the growth of 
cities and towns, and concludes that the cause is 
simply the increase of men who spend money, and 
the decrease of those who produce commodities. 
“When, as at present, there are many who eat 
and only a few who cultivate, what wiil be the te- 
sult of a few years of scarcity?” The next point 
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LETTER FROM SAN FRANCISCO. 
—_———_--—--——_- + 
(From our SPECIAL CoRRESPONDENT.) 


San Francisco, October 3rd. 


The Pan American Congress assembled yester- 
day, and were introduced to each other. After 
an address by Mr. Blaine, and some other for- 
malities, the body adjourned to meet again after 
the members have completed the tour of the United 
States which has been planued. To-day, they 
leave for New York and West Point. ‘Thence, 
they journey in the charge of the New England 
delegates to Boston and other eastern points of 
interest: thence, they go to Detroit, Chicago 
and Omaha, to make acquaintance with the 
grain States; thence they cross the continent to 
San Francisco; thence they return by the Southern 
route to New Orleans, and traversing the cotton 
States, return to the place of beginning, where 
their deliberations will commence. 

As this Congress bids fair to cut an important 
figure in history, [ think it worth while to give you 
the text of the law under which it meets. It reads 
as follows :— 


The President of the United States is hereby requested and 
authorized to invite the several governments of the republics of 
Mexico, Central and South America, Hayti, San Domingo and 
the empire of Brazil to join the United States in a conference tu 
be held at Washington in the United States at such time as he 
may deem proper in the year 1389, for the purpose of discussing 
ard recommending for adoption to their governments some plan 
of arbitration for the settlement of disagreements and disputes 
that may hereafter arise between them, and for considering 
questions relating to the improvement of business intercourse 
and means of direct communication between said countrics, and 
to encourage such reciprocal commercial relations as will be 
beneficial to all and secure more extensive markets for the pro- 
ducts of each of said countries. 

Sec. 2. That in forwarding the invitations to the said govern- 
ments the President ot the United States shall set forth that the 
conference is called to consider: 

First—Measnres that shall tend to preserve the peace and pro- 
mote the prosperity of the several American States. 

Second—Measures toward the formation of an American 
customs union, under which the trade of the American nations 
with each other shall, so far as possible and profitable be pro- 
noted. 

i Third—The establishment of regular and frequent communica- 
tion between the ports of the several American States and the 
ports of each other. ; 

Fourth—The establishment of a uniform system of customs 
regulations in each of the independent American States to 
govern the mode of importation and exportation of merchandise 
and port dues and charges, a uniform method of determining the 
classification and valuation of such merchandise in the ports of 
each country, and a uniform system of invoices, and the subject 
of the sanitation of ships and quarantine. ; 

Fifth—The adoption of a uniform system of weights and 
measures and laws to protect the patent rights, copyrights and 
trade marks of citizens of either country in the other and for the 
extradition of criminals. ’ . ; 

Sixth—The adoption of a common silver coin, to be issued by 
each government, the same to be legal tender in all commercial 
tranaactions between the citizens of all the American States. 

Seventh-—An agreement upon and recommendation for adop- 
tion to their respective governments of a definite plan of arbitra- 
tion of all questions, disputes and differences that may now or 
hereafter exist between them to the end that all difficulties and 
disputes between such nations may be peaceably settled and 
wars prevented. . 

Eighth—And to consider such other subjects relating to the 
welfare of the several States represented as may be presented by 
any of the said States which are hereby invited to participate in 
said conference. 2 

The following is a counted list of the members 
of the Congress :— 

Argentine Republic—Delegates, Senor Vicente G. Quesada, 
Senor Roque S«luze Pena, Senor Manuel Quintana; Secretary, 
Ederico Pinedo. . 

Bolivia—Delegate, Senor Junan F. Velardo; Attaches, Alci- 
bladis Velardo, Mariano Velardo. 

Brazil—Delegates, Lafayette Rodriguez Pereira, Amaral 
Valente, Salvador de Mondonca ; Secretaries, Jose Agosto, Fer- 
teira Da Costa, Joaquin Defirietas Vasconcello; Attaches, Alfred 
Delemoraes, Gomez Ferree, Carlos Silveira, Martino Nario de 

Jondele. 
Chile—Delegates, Emilio C. Varos, Jose Alfonso; Secretaries, 
Beltran Mathieu, Carlos Zanartna, Paulino Alfonso, Domingo 
Pena Tiro. . 

Colombia—Delegates, Jose M. Hurtado, Carlos Martinez, 
Silva Climaco Calderon. : 

Costa Rica—Delegate, Manuel Aragon; Sccretary, Joaquin 
Bernardo Calvo. < 

Ecuador—Delegate, Jose Maria Plando Caamano; Secretary. 
Juan L. Yubas. ; 

Guatemala—Delegate Fernando Cruz; Secretary, Domingo 
Estroda; Attache, lavier Arrcyo. 

Honduras—Delegate, Jerenimo Zalaya; Secretary, E. Con- 
stantina Fialtos. 

Mexico—Delegates, Matias Romero, J. N. Navarro, Jose 


Yves Limantour. 
Nicaragua—Delegate, Horatio Guzman ; Attache, R. Moyorga. 


Peru—Delegate, F. C. C. Zegarra. : 

Sclyudor—Delepates, Dr. Jacinto Castellanos, Samuel Valdi- 
yieso. 

“United States—Delegates, John B. Henderson, Cornelius N. 
Bliss, Charles R. Flint, Clement Studebaker, Jefferson Coolidge, 
William Henry Trescot, Andrew Carnegie, Henry G. Davis, 
Morris M, Estee, John F. Hanson. 

Uruguay—Delegate, Alberto Vinuno; Secretary, Henry 
Dauber. . 7 

Venezuela—Delegate, Miami Bolet Peraza. 

Difficulties will naturally arise in adjusting the 
principle on which the Congress is convened with 
the principle of protection to which the administra- 
tion is pledged. If it be to the interest of the 
United States to make the goods it needs at home, 
and to exclude foreign goods by customs duties, the 
less foreign trade we have with our neighbours the 
better, and measures which are intended to pro- 
mote our commercial intercourse with South and 
Central America are pernicions. It will devolve 
upon the administration to reconcile protection of 
trade—as a doctrine—with the extension of trade 
—as a practice; Mr. Blaine will be found equal to 


the task, It would not be surprising if that ver- 
satile and gnick-witted statesman should announce 
that, protection having fulfilled its purpose in the 
election of Harrison, it might now be laid aside 
until the exigencies of the party require new ap- 
peals to ignorance and credulity. 

There will be no trouble in agreeing upon a 
uniform coinage, uniform tules of quarantine port 
dues, a uniform patent law, and a uniform plan for 
the collection of duties; but an attempt to establish 
a uniform tariff for the two Americas would probably 
fail. ‘The time has not come for that; and under 
the favoured nation clause, special discrimination 
in favour of the Spanish American countries would 
involve us in trouble with the nations of Europe, 
which, after all, are our best customers. An inter- 
national Board of Arbitration might perhaps com- 
mand the assent of a majority of the States repre- 
sented, but it would hardly be agreable to Chile, 
which keeps open certain controversies with Peru, 
in order to complete its absorption of that Re- 
public at a convenient moment. 

Perhaps the best work that may be expected of 
the Congress will be the adoption of a policy for 
the encouragement of ocean steam lines by means 
of subsidies. One after another, the strict con- 
structionists who have opposed subsidies on the 
ground that they are unjustifiable.in principle and 
mischievous in practice, are surrendering their 
position, They say that if we can’t have steam- 
ship lines without subsidies, we must consent to 
subsidies for the sake of the lines, and of theecom- 
merce which they will bring; in other words, that 
we must commit a small wrong for the sake of a 
great gain, rather than incur a great loss by 
insisting on being right in a small matter. It is 
expected with some confidence that the United 
States will vote money enough to maintain a line 
of steamets from New York to Buenos Ayres, 
touching at Para and Rio; and another tine from 
San Francisco to Valparaiso, touching at such ports 
in Central and South America as can be approach- 
ed with safety by large steamers. It is likely also 
that a grant will be made in aid of the lines to 
Japan and China; in which case the O. and O. 
line will not renew its charters of British vessels, 
but will build American ships to replace them. A 
subsidized line to Australia is also among the pos- 
sibilities of the future. 


Washington, Montana, and northand south Da- 
kota held their first state elections on Tuesday, and 
as was expected, Montana appears to have gone 
democratic, the three other new States going re- 
publican. The Republican party is thus assured 
a control of both branches of the national legisla- 
ture until such time as the Republicans fall out 
over the division of the swag. 

A curious case, which may prove sericus for the 
Papal church, has just occurred in New Jersey. A 
regulatly ordained priest fell in love with one of 
his parishioners, laid down his gown, married her, 
and lived with her. In due course a child was 
born to them, Four years afterward, the priest 
grew tired of his wife, left her, and applied to the 
Roman Catholic bishop to be reinstated as a priest, 
an erting but repentant priest, ready to do pe- 
nance for his sin. Note, he left his wife and child 
to the tender mercies of the world. . The Bishop, 
saying that the furgivenessf the church to the 
sinner was exhaustless, received the repentant 
priest with open arms, and set hima penance; 
which fulfilled, he is to resume his clerical duties. 
He issued an episcopal rescript which refers to 
the wife as the mistress, and to the child as the 
bastard offspring of the priest; for the church does 
not admit that a priest can marry, and in its eyes, 
the ceremony performed by a Protestant minister 
in marrying the couple was an idle formality 
Possessing no consequences. Medizval follies of 
this kind must lead liberal men to view Catholicism 
more harshly than other religions. 

The woollen manufacturers are having their usual 
attack of fall cholera. They have a meeting at 
Boston, at which some of the more level-headed 
speakers advocated free wool, but they were over- 
borne by the majority, who held that the true way 
to liftthe wool industry out of its depression was to 
maintain the duties on raw wool, and to increase 
them on manufactured woollens. As blankets and 
coarse woollens now pay something like 80 per 
cent. duty, the prospect of inducing the grangers 
to increase the rate is not particularly bright. A 
subsequent meeting was held at New York, with 
closed doors ; it seems that the proceedings, like 
the evidence in some divorce cases, were unfit for 
publication. There is one good sign in the air, 
everybody agrees that the tariff needs revision, 
When a law is universally condemned, and the 
only question open for debate is how it should be 
altered, sensible people are apt, at last, to amend 
itin the right way. 


A curious catastrophe accurred on 14th ult. in 
the Caribbean Sea. There is a little tsland off 
Hayti, named Nanassa; it is covered with guano 


which the sorrowing seabird hath left. Some 
years ago a lot of enterprising Bostonians laid 
hands on the island, and placed a crew of negroes 
and half-breeds on it to dig the guano. Last 
September the negroes quarrelled with their over- 
seers, and finding themselves in a large majority, 
began to kill them. They had despatched about 
half the whites, and were devising exquisite 
forms of death with torture for the remainder, 
when a British ship hove in sight and tescued 
them, The Yankees were so overwhelmed with 
joy at their unexpected rescue, that they fell on 
their knees on the deck of the man-of-war, and 
sang ‘God save the Queen !” 


BRITISH CONSULAR TRADE REPORT 
FOR HAKODATE FOR 1888. 
SUES cane! 

Acting Consul Bonar to Mr. FRASER. 

Hakodate, May 2oth, 1889. 


S1r,—I have the honour to Report upon the 
Trade and Navigation of this port during the year 
1888, as shown in the accompanying tables :— 


I. Return of articles of import. 

II. Return of articles of export. 

III. Table showing the value of all articles ex- 
ported from and imported to Hakodate to and 
from foreign countries during the years 1888 87. 

[V. Return of all shipping at the Port of Hako- 
date in the year 1888. 

V. Return of foreign residents and firms. 

Imports during 1888, as taken from the customs 
returns, only reached the small figure of 6912. 11s. 
1od., being 1,648/. 18s. 4d. less than during 1887. 
The reason of this decrease lies in the fact that 
neatly all articles of foreign origin are brought 
here from Yokohama, after they have already paid 
duty at that port. I should mention, however, 
that Welsh coal, to the amount of 3,197 tons, of a 
value of 8,625. 4s. gd., does not appear in the 
customs returns, as it was transhipped in part from 
the vessels which brought it direct to the men-of- 
war for whose use the coal had been brought up, 
and I think that this amount should be included 
in the total value of merchandise which entered 
this port. Including that amount, therefore, the 
total value of imports would be 9,316/. 16s. 7d. 

Exports show a decrease of 33,8061. 16s. 10d., 
from 116,4501. 11s. 6d. in 1887, to 82,6432. 13s. lod. 
during last year. 

This large decrease is owing, to the extent of 
16,5021. 6s. 5d., to the difference in value of sea- 
weed last year and in 1887, the quantity being 
neatly the same in 1888 as in the preceding year. 
This fall in price of about 30 per cent. is due partly 
to the loss in weight which occurred by its being 
kept waiting for delivery a long time, both at this 
port and at Shanghai, and partly to the depressed 
matket at the latter port, most probably on ac- 
count of the famine in North China, 

» The export under this head (Sulphur) shows a de- 
crease of 3,487 tons, value 8,236/., from the amount 
of 7,096 tons, value 16,917/., in 1887, to 3,609 tons, 
value 8,681/2., in 1888. This is attributable almost 
entirely to the fact that no vessels could be induced 
to call at this port to take the sulphur away. The 


‘price of this mineral delivered in Hakodate, 20. 


3s. 2d. per ton, is sufficiently high to prevent its 
being shipped, except at a very reasonable freight. 
The shipments last year went to San Francisco, 
only three ships, apparently, being induced to take 
it away, an Italian, a German, and an American 
ship. 

With regard to this trade, I venture on a few 
remarks, with the object of pointing out some of 
the obstacles which stand in the way of its assum- 
ing the large dimensions which it would most pro- 
bably assume if these difficulties were removed. 
What prevents Japan, and more particularly the 
Hokkaido, from taking a second place to, or trival- 
ling with, Sicily as a sulphur producing country, 
are the absence of facilities for increasing the out- 
put of sulphur, and for shipping it. At present 
there is only one place in the Hokkaido whee 
sulphur is worked on any scale, and that is Atosa. 
nobori, near Kushiro on the south-east coast of this 
island. In last year’s trade report various im- 
pravements in that district are mentioned, and. I 
may here add a few observations on the quantity 
of this mineral supposed to exist at that spot, and 
the present cost of working it. This information 
IT have derived from a practical source, and the 
figures mentioned may Le taken as approximately 
correct. 

At Atosanobori the mine is really a hill or small 
mountain, part of an extinct volcano, The sulphur 
covers a considerable portion of the slopes of the 
hill and of the sides of the old crater. Supposing 
the ore to be only 4 or 5 feet thick on the sutface, 
there must be at this place over 1,000,000 tons of 
high class ore. Recent borings (by Japanese) 
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give the thickness of ore as 30’ 00" in some places, 
but it is probable, however, that the richness of the 


that steps are being taken to work both the 
Iwanai and Kunashiri mines energetically, and 
ore decreases with the depth below the surface. | brimstone from the latter mine has been bought at 
It would be quite safe to count upon at least|1/. 6s. 2d., and quoted as lowas tl. 2s. 4d. At 
5,000,000 tons of good ore. At present the ore| Iwanai, as at Atosanoboti,’ coal is found in con- 
yields over 50 per cent. of pure sulphur, a simall| siderable quantities close to the sulphur deposits. 
portion of it being almost pure. Theresidue from| The trade in iniko and cuttle fish is hardly 
the refining kettles would well repay a second| worth mentioning, although transactions in the 
treatment as it appears to contain a considerable|former allowed of fair profits. ‘This trade 
percentage of sulphur, as much as 15 per cent. | amounted last year only to 5,672/. 12s. 8d., being 
probably, or about the average yield of the whole|a decrease of 6,6851. 4s. 8d. from 1887, which 
of the Sicilian sulphur ore. causes this article to appear among the miscellane- 
The present output from Atosanobori does not | ous articles of export. 
exceed 10,000 tons of sulphur per annum (output| Sleepers to the number of 36,810, of a value of 
about 9,000 tons in 1838). ‘The cost of the sulphur 
free on board at Kushiro would be about to dol. 


1,429l., were taken by Japanese steamers direct 
from Otaru to ‘Tientsin. 
(11. 10s. 10d.) made up as follows :— 


are large and comfortable; but, as the overland 
journey by rail will occupy considerable less lim 
nich of the passenger traffic will piobaliy iy 
absorbed by the railway, a 
There has been during the last year 
€ 1 year a decre; 
of 30,622 tons in the junk trade A this tikes 
the figures for the year 1887. ae 
Shipbuilding on a small scale is carvied on and ’ 
during last year a few schooners were built and 
launched. A steamer also has been built wd 
foreign supervision. 
Imports to Hakodate from other i 
) ! arts of th F 
Hokkaido duting last year emauieda ie. 
and imports from the mainland to 723,397), tie 
total native import trade at this port provi toh 


OVI 
1,019,3691. These imports include such ie 
Only 2,979 tons (coal) were taken from Otaru | kerosene oil, and others, which were Focnede ig 
Vavur. Equat ro~ , | last year in two British steamers, as against 47,392 | porteddirect to this port. ‘The fact ibe 
soe: eae tons in 1887, exported in 24 foreign steamers, of 
Cost of mining ........ 150 « 0 4 7h {Which 20 were British. 
Cost of refining ....... 


that yearby year 
1 have not been able to 


ascettain the total output of coal from the Poronai 
mine during 1888, but the total export from Otaru 
for the year was considerably below that for 1837; 
the amount brought to Hakodate, however, was 
about 30,000 tons, aS against 12,000 tons in 1887. 
The supply must have cun short toward the end 
of the year, as the price rose from about 16s. gd. 
per ton during the summer at Hakodate (by con- 
tract) to 11. 3s. 1d. in December, “Takashima 
“lump” coal ranged as high as 12. 6s. 2d. per ton, 
whereas Welsh coal was supplied in port at more 
than double that price. ‘The latter coal was ship- 


ped to this port specially to meet requirements of 
men-of-war. 


Usis town is supplied more and more with 
goods, which have already paid duty in Yokchatra 
and other Japanese ports, accounts for the con 
tinual decrease in direct imports, 

The imports from Hakodate to other ports ef 
the. Hokkaido amounted to 182,155], and tthe 
mainland to 295,5981., the total being 497.7331. 

The above hyures, therefore, show a consider 
able revival in the general native trade at ti 
port, the figures in 1886 being only 679,z10!, ier 
impor ts, and 361,610/. for exports, 

Considerable progress has been made with te 
waterworks of the town, referred to in last years 
report, and they will most probably be filed 
early nextyear. The iron pipes to the number 
no ; 19,316 were brought here from Glasgow duet, 
Freights during last year were as follows:—To|and taken delivery of by the town during te 
Shanghai by Japanese mail steamers for long|course of the current month. New reads xt 
seaweed, via Yokohama, by direct steamers 25 c.,| being made here and there, and generally speak 
and by outside steamers 22 c. “fo Yokohama by | ing the town is improving. 

Japanese mail steamers, fish manure, Ig ¢c. per Fires have been of scarcer occurrence cuir 
picul; long seaweed, 17 c., dried cod and skate, | last year, and none have proved very disistws. 
30 ¢.3 salmon, in bags, 17 c.; salmon, in bulk,| The population of Hakodate has again intent 
28c.3 dried fish, 22 c.3 beans, 15 c. On the whole] by 2,311 inhabitants, the last census showing 93.4% 
freights were below those of the previous year, | native inhabitants, as against 50,725 in 18S. 
and on certain of the above articles an allowance| ‘The foreign residents numbered at the end 4 
for weight is usually made by the Steamship Com. |last year 79 persons, of whom 4o were Clits 
pany. Freight for sulphur was probably 5 dol, to| There were, in addition, living at Sapporo the 
5 dol. 50 c. United States gold per ton, while in| Americans, two Germans, and two Brush sips 
1887 it was only 3 dol. Soc. United States gold. | at Nemoro one American, and at Mombesi 

Foreign shipping amounted during the year| Germans. 

1888, including those vessels which went direct to] During last year 735,636 letters were colectz. 
Otaru, to 17 vessels, with an aggrepate tonnage | and 679,391 letters distributed by the Hac 
of 12,876 tons; against 45 vessels, of 41,380 tons | Post Office, while 1,828,278 went though Wels 
in 1887, showing a decrease of 28 vessels, with| parts of the Hoklatdo. During the same per" 
28,504 tons during last year, ‘The figures for the; 103,672 telegraphic messages were 
preceding year, however, inclide 24 steamers, | 102,212 were received by the local telegrays 6%" 
with a tonnage of 26,776 tons, which went to Oraru| while 158,448 telegrams were in transi te 
direct for coal, whereas there were only two ships | places. ; 
of 2,929 tons, which visited that port during 1888 ;| “There are at present in Hakodate 4y s° 
so that the purely local shipping, which in 1887]} employing 80 teachers, and frequented by 3°" 
amounted to 27 vessels, with 14,604 tons, in 1888 | pupils. 

amounted to 15 vessels, with 9,897 tons; a de-| During last year this pert seemed a favours 
crease in the last year of six vessels, with a ton- | sort for men-of-war, and the aggregate 
nape of 4,707 tons, exclusive of the shipping | days spent at this port by 21 men-ol-war, ¢ 
entered and cleared at Olaru by permission of the |12 were British, five French, two Ameria. * 
Japanese Government, Of the total of 17 vessels, | two Russian, was 516. The number o! mee” 
there were seven British, of which two went direct | posing the crews was 4,434 and to find ae 
to Otaru, whereas in 1887 there were 45 vessels, of | provisions for this number of men severely 
which 27 wee British, and of the latter 20 went] the resources of this port. During several: 
direct to Otaru. . summer this port presented the unusual >! 

Japanese shipping, steamers and foreigu-rigged | men-of-war anchored here at the same i" 
sailing vessels, again show during the year under have learnt that the town profited to the ext: 
review a considerable increase over the figures for | 60,000 dollars, by the visils of the fore gh 
the year 18873 2,235 vessels, with a tonnage of| war. 

636,857 tons, having cleared last year, as against 

1,930 vessels, of 541,915 tons, in 1887; an increase a 
of uver 300 vessels, neatly all steamers, with a] former Civil Governor of the Hekkarah 
tonnage of 94,770 tons. ; present Governor, who combines wil ite 

The completion of the railway to Awomori from | functions of Governor-General of the 
Sendai will doubtless cause an impottant increase | that of Chief of the Central Administ 
in the shipping of this port, It is calculated that] Military Colony. ‘The chief office & 
the extension from Sendai to Morioka, a distance] where the Governor resides. aon 
of about 105 miles, will be completed by July of} sented at this port by an officer of aan" ta 
this year. Krom Morioka to Awomori the distance | whose jurisdiction is limited to this pat 
is about go miles, and the railway to the latter | combines also this office with that of ma 
place will probably vot be completed before the | town and head of the police. Pe 
end of next year. Hakodate will benefit largely| | Wave been supplied, through the kre" 
by brought into more direct communication with| je chief officials at Sappor with ce 
various parts of the main island, larger and faster a respecting this island which ws! S 
vessels are needed to perform the service between ot bia t = 5 
this port and Awomoti, distant 60 miles. Mail mee 
communication with Tokyo sull leaves much to be 
desired. It is true that besides the bi-weekly de- 
partures of Japanese mail steamers, an overland 
mail is made up every evening for despatch to the 
mainland vid Awomori, reaching ‘Tokyo on the 
fourth day after its despatch, or in about the same 
time as mail steamers deliver the mail. But in 
winter, owing to the heavy snows in the northern 


provinces of the mainland, this time is extended 
to over six days. 


Cartiage from mine to Kushiro 3 50 
Cost of packing in bags......... 
Shipping at Kushiro 


foreign 


ateoe tases 2 00 «. O 6 2 


Total vc.ccucecrees 10 00 .. 1:10 10 
The freight per ton to Hakodate, distant about 
207 miles, rules as low as 2 dol. (6s. 2d.). ‘The 
means of transport, &c., from the mine to the port 
of Kushiro, distance 67 miles, of which 25 miles by 
rail and 42 miles by water, have already been 
described in last year’s report, and there only 
remains for me to attempt to indicate the means 
by which this business might be made very pro- 
fitable. These means are (1) improvement of the 
method of transport and shipment by a judicious 
outlay of capital ; (2) to increase the quantity 
shipped 5 (3) to ship direct from the port of ship- 
ment to the foreign market. The first of these 
could be accomplished by improving the nitvie 
gation of the river Kushiro, and by forming a 
pood harbour at Kushiro. As repards the second, 
the quantity shipped should be increased to at 
least 50,000 tons per annum. As regards the 
third, facility should be afforded foreign vessels to 
call al Kushiro. This, however, would only be 
consequent on a good habour being formed 
at Kushiro, as at present none but vessels 
of light draft can call at that place, and 
these. are at times obliged to wait three 
or four days owing to the heavy surf before 
they can land or ship goods. “The estimate for 
building a good harbour at Kushiro arrived at 
by the engineer for harbours to the Hokkaido 
Government, is 684,376 dol.  Itis probable, how- 
ever, that an outlay of a third of that sum would, 
for the present, secure those shipping facilities to 
Kushiro, which this port only lacks to become one 
4 of the most flourishing tn the Hokkaido. Phe ad- 
i i vantage that Atosanobort possesses over the Sicilian 
yy 1 source of supply is the very much greater richness 
of the ore, and the fact that the deposit is con. 
‘ centrated at one spot; and for these reasons the 
. cost of mining and transport should be very much 
less in the former case than in the latter, On the 
\ other hand, Sicily has a material advantage in the 
lower freights to the Liverpool and New York 
: wae gt markets. Notwithstanding this, however, the 
balance is considerably in favour of the Hokkaido 
source of supply if well worked. 
From arecent report, it appears that the annual 
sere odh Saha Ms production of Sicilian sulphur amounts to about 
, : ‘ 400,000 tons, This quantity far exceeds auy 
: ue st ays possible output in the near future from the Hok- 
fe kaido mines, but there is no reason why the more 
Ve fais easily worked Yezo sulphur, though in compara 
iN SR acil  ae tively small quantities, should not also find a 
. Ny, ready market in Australia, England, and America. 
: Pe oe Its cost, however, should not exceed more than 
‘ “ about half its present cost of 12. 10s. lod. per ton, 
Perea, Y .  Judicious outlay of capital and good management 
a ree ae . would bring about this result of so much im- 
vi! ul ee ‘ portance lo this island. About 9,800 tons were 
Mee a shipped during last year from Kushiro to Hako- 
ee date, and about 2,800 tons from Kushiro to Yoko- 
; i hama direct; 1,280 tons went from this port to 
es , Yokohama in Japanese steamers. Thus about 
ae 4,080 tons were shipped from the Hokkaido to 
Yokohama, presumably because there were no 
ba hiee, vessels to take the sulphur direct to the ports of 
es eee delivery. Of the 9,800 tons shipped to Hakodate, 
Pe, dt: 3,609 tons went to San Francisco, and with the 
ax . Amount shipped to Yokohama, about half of the 
\ 
\ 


A noteworthy change in the adminis 
this Island was the appointment" hea © 


? ira 

During last year the value De een 

produce of the Hokkaido amon i oe 

this being the value of about Sioa 

produce, calculated at the aver?s | 
Sapporo. ae 

‘The addition last year t? the ie | 


9,800 tons was lying in Hakodate at the end of 
last year awaiting shipment. These details show 
more especially the absence of shipping facilities 
from this port. 

Besides Atosanobori there exist in the Hekkaido 
sulphur deposits at san, Kobuye, Iwanai, [tashi- 
keoni on the main island, and at Kunasbing, on 
iss the island of Etorup. At all these places this 
‘ i mineral has been worked at some time or other, 


and 
population consisted of 55) Here pee 
and 194 houses. Phe toa iy Byatt 
of last year was 8,267 saul nae “ae 
3,804 women, distributed over 
aggregate of 1,595 houses: ae 
The colonial trovps at the Seen 
ed 1,560 men, including ! wag : vette? 
coldnel, 6-majors, 13 captains 


: ‘ ‘Vhe severe winters in this 
eae will prove a great obstacle to successful 
railway traffic. “The steamers, four inom é 
eral hi : J sabe 1 s umber 
but apparently in such a fitful way as to present no [now performing the regular service between this 
‘ results worth mentioning. [have heard, however, 


port and Kobe, vid Oginohama and Yokohama, 
a mes 
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sub-lieutenants, 94 non-commissioned officers, and 
1,418 privates, 


The new arrivals during last year from other 
parts of Japan numbered 7,360, the total popula. 
tion of the Hokkaido being about 330,000 souls, 
or about nine inhabitants to one square mile, The 
whole of the Hokkaido measures 36,882 English 
square miles. 

In this report I have not alluded to the fishing 
industry of the Hokkaido, the sugar factory at 
Mombetsu, or to farming enterprises. None of 
these presented during the past year any features 
worthy of note. 


TasBLe I.—REeTURN OF ARTICLES OF IMPORT TO 
HakoDATE DURING THE YRARS 1888 AND 


1887. 
Articles. 1888." * 3887.4 
2s a é€ sd 
Coal (tramshipped) ........ccseeeereeeee 8,638 4g wee - 
Miscellaneous (according to customs 
TELUITS)....ccccccseeererse eceeeaceevesscesses GOQE IE TO wees 2,340 10 2 
9316 16 7 2.340 10 2 


Taste I].—Return or ARTICLES oF Export 
FROM HAKODATE DURING THE YEARS 1888 


AND 1887. 
1888, 1887.1] 
Articles. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
2s a é  s.d. 
Seaweed ......Cwts. 300,590...53,381 6 0...311,510... 69,884 2 § 
Sulphur ..... ve Tons 3,609... 8,681 11 9... 7,096... 16,917 3 6 
Miscellanevus, — — ...20,380 16 1... — «. 29,049 49 


-116,450 10 8 


---82,643 13 10... — « 


Tasie Il].—TaBLe SHOWING THE VALUE OF ALL 
ARTICLES EXPORTED FROM AND IMPORTED 
to HaKODATE TO AND FROM FoREIGN 
CounTRIES DURING THE YEARS 1888 AND 
1887. 


Exports. Imports. 
Country. 1888, 18847 1888. 1887. 
é@ os da. é@ os a, Bos d #2 os. da. 
China ...... 731340 18 9... 99,533 7 2. - «1,363 17 8 
America ... 8,681 11 9... 16,917 13 6... _ Sas - 
England ... _ asa _ 8,638 4 9... - 
Various 
countries. 631 3 4... _ . 6gr rr 10... 97612 6 


ee 


Total.....82,643 13 10...116,450 © 8...9,316 16 7...2,340 10 2 


Taste 1V.—RETURN OF ALL SHIPPING ENTERED 
AND CLEARED AT THE Port oF HAKODATE 
DURING THE YEAR 1888. 


ENT8RED. 
Nationality. Sailing. Steam. Total. 
No. of No. of No. of 


Vessels. Tons. Vessels. Tons. Vessels. Tons. 
Suse 


British 
Japanese, 
foreign rig ... $33... 46,393 
Japanese,junks 1,874... 39.874 
rs rr 


$,316...... Joe 55732 


seeeenDy303...638,543 
1,874... 39,874 
2... 6 


American 
Germans 1,088. a... 3,614 
Italian 902 I... 902 
Chinese — a 5... 4,017 
Total 13,413... 89,284.. ...¥,691...§89,039..-...4,104...678, 293 
Total for the year 
preceding...3,429 ..120,839 ..... 1,408...§04.304.....6 4:837...625,213 


Curaren. 
Nationality. Sailing. Steam. Total. 
No. of No. of No. of 
Vessels. Tons. Vessels. Tons. Vessels. Tons, 
British coccee | Die L4tOc, Seek Sp3BIG rece Deve 50739 
Japanese, 
foreign rig ... $30... 42,472... 1,908...594,385......2,23$...636,857 
Japanese, junks §75... 12,764... ee « $78... 12,964 
American ...... Bc. OEM, ee Oe ? ee I 
German . 1... 1,058... 1 $§6...... 2 1,614 
Italian .... Bee QOD cree vee cee . 1 goa 
Chinese . oes SS Aca Sie HOUJ S$... 4,017 
Total ......... T,UtE,,. §8,333....4.15916.,.604,274...... 2,827...662,497 
Total for the year 
preceding ...3,471...127,844...0.T)417.+-$30:671......4888. ..658,515 


Tasugz V.—RerTurn oF Foreien RESIDENTS IN 
HaKoDATE ON DECEMBER 31ST, 1883. 


Nationality. Residents. Firms. 
AMeriCans cicesecscceeveeeee | Jo neeeee 
British ...ccccpeeeeeeeeeeeeeee TB eee 4 
Chinese....ccccccsscseeserereee 4O seer 6 
Danish .... Im aidiee OE 
French .... Oo Faigenc, SS 
Swedish ..ccccccssseesesceese teeeee OO 

Total c.cccececeees JQ ceveee TT 


At Sapporo 
At Sapporo 
At Sapporo 
At Nemoro.... 
At Mombetsu 


... 2 Germans. 
veces I American, 
... 2 Germans. 


* Exchange gs. 1d. to « dol.=6 dol. 49 c. to 11, 
+ Exchange 4s. 1d. to 1 dol.=-4 dol. 88 c. to 1. 


Exchange 3s. 1d. to rdol. § Exchange 3s. ad, to 1 dol, 


IN H.BM. COURT FOR JAPAN. 
Se ; 
Before Geo. Jamieson, Esq., Acting Judge. 
Wepnespay, October 23rd, 1889. 


ANOTHER CHARGE AGAINST CAPTAIN CAROZZI, 

Felicé Frederick Carozzi, late master of the 
schooner Nemo, was charged to day at the in- 
stance of Yu Sow Chow with having on or about 
the ist of June last on board the Nemo, then 
on the high seas, and he then being the master 
of the Nemo wilfully and corruptly made a cer- 
tain false entry in the official log-book of the ship. 
‘The entry was as follows :— 

While about to let go the second anchcr the mate dragged 
a sailor vut of the way of the chain cable, on which Chah 
See Vee (A.13.), who was standing behind him, struck the 
mate on the back with a chain hook and several others 
also attacked him. They (meaning thereby the Chinese 
crew of the ship) all, boatswain excepted, went below, 
armed themselves with clubs and axés, which they bran- 
dished at the scuttle hatch; meanwhile shouting ‘‘ more 
better fight now.” I ealled on them to come on deck to 
get more chain up out of the locker. They flatly refused. 
About 7.15 pm. | proceeded to the forecastle and ordered 
all hands on deck, telling them that their misbehaviour 
would be overlooked; in respcnse they shouted up abuse 
and declared they would do no more work, but wished to 
return to Shanghai. I informed them that if they thought 
they had cause for corhplaint they could state it to the 
Consul at the first port of call. ‘They di-tincily refused 
duty, so I informed them that they would vet no chow-chow 
until they resumed work, and cautioned them not to be- 
have in a disorderly manner, to keep out of the galley, and 
not tocome aft. (I addressed them in pidgin English and 
repeated the above several ties that I should not be 
misunderstood.) About five minutes afterwards they all 
came trooping aft, armed with clubs, axes, tools, and odd 
weapons. I met them at the break of the poop and 
ordered them to go forward. They acted as if demented, 
singing out ‘“‘must fight; wantchee fight,’? and rushed 
up the ladder on to the: poop, on which I picked up a 
club and sang out to the mate to bring upa rifle. On 
his reappearance they lowered their weapons ; and we drove 
them forward without striking a blow and they went below. 
About five minutes afterwards they réappeared armed as 
before, also picking up iron hatch bars, and rushed aft. 
I*knocked down Chew Ah Lay (A.B.), the first to come 
on the poop, with my fist, and strucic Yue Foh Chae, car- 
penter, with a club, he having either a knife or chisel in 
his hand. ‘he mate having reappeared at my call with a 
rifle, we drove them forward to the fore scuttle, where 
some of them made a stand, and Chah See Vee (who had 
previously struck the mate with a chain hook) rushed at 
the mate with a hammer, and in guarding the blow the rifle 
was accidentally discharged and the men immediately 
went below. 

The prisoner, who pleaded not guilty, said he 
wished to ask the Courta question. He wished to 
ask if there was not a teasouable time within which 
such a charge should be brought. He was informed 
that the witnesses he would have desired to call 
had left the place. He had now been 50 days 
here, ample time had been had in which to bring 
the charge, but the prosecution it appeared had 
waited till the departure of a portion of the crew, 
when there remained only those who were anta- 
gonistic to him. The crew of three Europeans 
thathe wished to call on his behalf had left, and 
consequently he had no witnesses. 


The Judge said he would hear what the ac- 
cused had to say by and bye. 

Mr. Litchfield, who appeared for the complain- 
ant, said the charge was brought under the 
284th section of the Merchant Shipping Act, 
subsection 3. He did not think it necessary to 
make any remarks at present, but would at once 
proceed to call witnesses. 

‘Me Judge said he would like to see the log- 
book to find what the false entry was. Why was 
the prosecutor bringing this charge P 


Mr. Litchfield said he supposed the carpenter was 
the person chiefly malinged by the entry. He was 
acting on behalf of the crew generally. ‘The 
Judge would see by the log that he was distinctly 
charged with having a knife or chisel in his hand 
at a certain time. 

The first witness called was, 

Geo. Hodges, who deponed—I am acting ship- 
ping clerk at H.B.M. Consulate. I produce the lo 
of the schooner Nemo. Tturn toan entry under 
date 31st May, 1889. Itis in the handwriting of 
F. Fred. Carozzi, from whom I received it. 


The Judge asked what was the allegation of the 
log-book. 

Mr. Litchfield read from the indictment the 
statements in the log that were alleged to the false. 

‘The Judge wished Mr. Litchifield would tell him 
whether any of these entries were entries that the 
captain was obliged by lawto make. The diffi- 
culty to his mind was: were they enisies that the 
master was bound to make according to the Mer- 
chant Shipping Act. If they were mer @y voluntary 
entries, his Honour did not think they would come 
within the scope of the Act, however false they 
might be. 

Mr. Litchfield said the way he looked at it was 
that they were entries of an offence committed 


on board ship, andthe master was bound to make 
entry of any offence for which it was intended to 
prosecute. 

The Judge asked was this an entry of an offence 
for which it was intended to prosecute. 


Mr. Litchfield said the master was also bound 
to enter every case of illness and injury to any of 
the crew. There was in this case an injury to one 
of the crew, and Counsel took it that the master 
was bound to show how the injury arose. 

The Judge said he was bound to enter the in- 
jury correctly. 

Mr. Litchfield said he was bound to show how 
the injury arose. 

The Judge was not sure that he was bound to 
do that. 

Mr. Litchfield said if he made a false entry as 
to the way in which the injmy arose he was 
liable. If he had made a false entry the object 
was to justify the use of the rifle and his sum- 
moning the mate to bring the siflé 


The Judge—If that was the object in making 
the entry I do not think it comes within the 
scope of the Act. He is bound to enter certain 
things, and if he makes a false entry- with the 
view of exculpating himself or of putting matters 
favourably to his own defence, I think that is a 
purely voluntary statement, and although it may 
not be true—thongh it may be exaggerated—I 
do not think it was what the legislature contem- 
plated when they made this a six months’ offence. 

Mr, Litchfield—The entry must be taken as a 
whole. Perhaps he is not bound to enter every- 
thing, but if be chooses to do so, and these entries 
are false, then I submit he is liable under the 
section. 

The Judge—I do not think the entry recording 
the affair need go farther than that the man was 
injured by a gunshot wound, which is a fact, as we 
know that the jury empannelled for that particular 
purpose found that it was accidental wounding, or 
wounding without intent. Practically the entry 
in the log says so. With regard to the other 
matters, although they may be exapgerated—and 
no doubt they are—I do not think any of them 
amounts to a false and fraudulant entry. Another 
thing is: why are these men prosecuting? Of- 
fences of this nature are usually prosecuted by the 
Board of Trade or Her Majesty’s Consul, or some 
one whose duty itis to see the Actapplied. These 
are private individuals; if they have a_ pri- 
vate grievance let them say so. But it seems 
to me that they are taking advantage of a side 
wind—not to benefit themselves, but to punish the 
defendant. I cannot see why these men should 
come forward and prosecute for an offence which 
does not in the faintest degree affect them. 

Mr: Litchfield—Their character is attacked in 
the log, and they have a right to show that the 
master has madea false entry. Their character 
is as valuable as any other persons, 

The Judge—Ya, certainly. 

Mr. Litchfield—And if the entry in the log is 
not impugned you know very well, sir, that the log 
is looked upon on board with such—I might al- 
most say sanctity—that the entries-are taken to be 
true till they are proved to be false. If imaginary 
offences are charged against the crew it almost 
becomes a man’s duty to himself to take notice of 
them, to show that the entries are not true. 


The Judge—If a man has any personal injury 
to complain of let him come forward and say so. 
His character appears from the certificate he gets 
on discharge, I take it. ‘The log-book is not such 
a public document that his character can be 
affected by it. Anyhow, I go on this ground that 
none of the entries you have read appear to me 
to be such as the master was bound to make. 
They are voluntary statements. 


Mr. Litchfield—That may be so, but the section 
applies to them. 

The Judge—I am not disposed to go very far— 
and more particularly for this reason, which the 
master himself has mentioned, that they have 
been so long bringing it. He says, and I 
suppose it is true enough, that ‘all the other 
people on board the ship who might have given 
evidence on his behalf have gone. If the com- 
plainants meant to bring this charge they ought to 
have done so at once while there was a chance of 
going into it fully. 

Mr. Litchfield—Suppose these men want to 
ship here and the master wants to examine the 
log, it is a very serious matter for the crew of 
the Nemo. The entry need not be one that the 
master is required to make. : 

The Judge—But clearly the Act cannot mean 
any entry suchas this. Ifthe master enters that 
the wind is from the west, when it really is south- 
west, would that be a false and fraudulent entry ? 

Mr. Litchfield—That is possible. 

The Judge—I really do not think I can go into 
it, brought up in this way. To do this I should 
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have to go into the whole evidence. Mind, Iam not 
saying anything about the truth or falsity of the 
charge—it may be either true or false—but even 
if you could establish that the entry is not true, I 
doubt if I could convict under this section. It 
certainly ought to have been brought up at once 
ae there was an opportunity of going into the 
thing. 

Mr. Litchfield—What is the object of the entry in 
the official log? He must have had some object 
in making it, just as much as if he had made 
an entry of an offence with the intent to prosecute. 

The Judge—The only section that concerns is 
that which refers to the entry of an offence for 
which it was intended to prosecute. Were these 
offences for which it was intended to prosecute? 
I say no. The intention was to provide some 
means of defence if he was attacked. hen the 
only other case would be the entry of illness 
or injury. Well, if you take the log-book 
and the recard of the injury, I do not think 
you can prove it false. We have gone into 
the case fully, though that would not be evidence, 
and I do not know that the statement re- 
garding that injury would be proved to be false. 
‘Then with regard to the other statements—first of 
all that the mate was struck by a chain hook, 
that may be either true or false; some of the wit- 
nesses who spoke to that at the former trial said it 
was true, 

Mr. Litchfield—The whole of that entry means 
that there was a serious mutiny. 

The Judge—I do not care what it was. Was 
this or was it not an entry for which it was in- 
tended to prosecute? I say no. 

Mr. Litchfield—I should say mutiny was an 
offence. 

The Judge—For which it was intended to pro- 
secule? ‘Lhe object is to preserve the record with 
a view to subsequent proceedings. 


Mr. Litchfield—It is evident there was some 
intent in making that entry. 

The Judge—The object was to provide a better 
defence for himself. 

Mr. Litchfield—It was either with intent to pro- 
secute for the offence, or it was a description of an 
injury, with intent to excuse the infliction of that 
injury. 

The Judge—That he was not bound to enter. 

Mr. Litchfield—It is the same as if he looked 
upon the clubbing of this man, which he speaks of 
here, asa punishment, and had entered the punish- 
ment and the affence leading up to it, the offence 
being false and the punishment false. 

The Judge—There are certain offences the 
master is authorised to deal with directly, by 
causing, for example, forfeiture. ‘Those he is bound 
to enter correctly, but this not one of them. 

Mr. Litchfield—This is one. 

The Judge—What punishment can he inflict ? 
Is he authorised by law to club? He is authorised 
to inflict certain punishments ; but what are they P 

Mr. Litchfield—Every legal conviction and 
punishment inflicted. This is either an offence 
for which it was intended to inflict punishment, 
or an offence with the punishment inflicted. 


The Judge—All the punishment the master can 
inflitt on board are certain forfeitures of wages. 

Mr. Litchfield—I put it mainly on the ground 
of the incidents of the occasion. 

The Judge—Well, I do not think it is really and 
fairly within the section, on the ground I have 
mentioned, and on the ground that they have cho- 
sen to let it lie so long that it is impossible to go 
fully into the thing. Ido not think I can go into 
the charge. You will understand that it is mani- 
festly unfair to the man that he should be here for 
more than six weeks, and that they have chosen to 
wait till the rest of the crew went away and only 
they remained behind. It would be impossible for 
me to go into the case. If the prisoner’s statement 
is true—that several of the crew have gone away— 
I should certainly compel these complainants 
to bring them back before the case could be 
brought on. Clubbing a man on the head is 
not a punishment authorised by law; it is 
an assault for which the master may be pun- 
ished. If he imposes any of the legal punish- 
ments he is bound to enter them correctly in his 
log ; but those are merely fines; he cannot punish 
a man corporeally. 

Mr. Litchfield—OFf course, if your Honour de- 
clines to hear the case I must submit. 

The Judge —Yes, I think so, unless your people 
are prepared to get back the witnesses and 
to pay costs. Are your clients prepared to do 
that? 

Mr. Litchfield—They are not in a position 
different from other complainants ; they will abide 
by the order of the Court. 

The Judge—If they choose to go to the expense 
of getting back the witnesses who have gone away 
through their faulk— 


Mr. Litchfield—That would be determined by 
the result of the case. If you rule that you decline 
to go on with the charge I shall accept your 
ruling. But [ cannot withdraw the charge. 

The Judge—I shall only go on with it on this 
condition: that you procure the attendance of the 
witnesses who have gone. And I express the 
opinion—a very strong, though not an ab- 
solutely definite one—that none of the false 
entries are within the scope of the Merchant 
Shipping Act. Suill, I am prepared to hear it 
argued if you wish. But as your people have 
delayed so long that it is impossible, as the pri- 
soner says, to defend the case properly, I shall 
only allow it tg go on when they procure the at- 
tendance of those witnesses at their own expense, 

Mr. Litchfield—I may say that as adviser of the 
complainants, on account of the serious charges 
pending against the master and the mate, [ thought 
that if a charge of this kind were proceeded with 
before these charges were heard they would be 
seriously prejudiged by this one, coming first. 

The Judge—But those other charges have been 
finished long ago. You might have gone on im- 
mediately after the conclusion of those cases. 

Mr. Litchfield—I really thought that if this 
charge were enquired into first the defendants 
would be very much prejudiced in the other seri- 
ous charges laid againstthem. Here Lam acting 
in my private capacity, but there I was in my official 
position. I thought it my duty to delay this till 
the others had been tried. 

The Judge—That is long ago. 

Mr. Litchfield—There has been no great delay 
since the hearing of the last case. 

The Judge—Well, this is what Iwill do. If you 
choose to take that, I shall adjourn the case for a 
fortnight or a week to give you time to consider, 
but I express a strong opinion that the alleged 
entries are not within the qeaning of the Act. 

Mr. Litchfield—lIt is impossible for me to find 
the witnesses. ; 

The Judge—Then I say your people should have 
come forward sooner. 

Mr. Litchfield—Their depositions would be ad- 
missible in evidence. I have no objection to their 
depositions being taken for what they are worth. 

The Judge—No, if I go into the matter I must 
have them here. 

Mr. Litchfield—I do not know what voyage these 
men have gone on, [ have not sent them away. 
They may be where they cannot be subpoenaed. 

The Judge—I do not know anything about 
that. It is for you to look after that, Well, 
either I dismiss the charge or adjoun it for a 
fortnight, just as you please—to adjourn it on 
those terms. 

Mr. Litchfield—I decline to delay the case in- 
definitely. You have nothing before the Court 
to show that these men will ever come back or 
that they are willing to give evidence if they do 
come back. 

The Judge—You must pay them if they come 
back, 

Mr. Litchfield—I cannot possibly undertake it, 

The Judge—Then | think there is nothing fur- 
ther but to dismiss the case. 

The Court then rose. 


THE “ SAKATA MARU” SHOOTING 


CASE, 
a 


The following judgment has been given by the 
Mercantile Marine Bureau of the Department for 
Communications, in ceference to the certificate of 
Joseph Hardmeat, who was convicted recently in 
H.B.M.’s Court for Japan of manslaughter :— 

“ Whereas it has been reported that one Joseph 
Hardmeat, a British subject, was tried on a charge 
pi wilful murder, in the British Court for Japan on 
the 8th day of the roth month of the 22nd year of 
Meiji, and being convicted of manslaughter by the 
jury, was sentenced to five years penal servitude; 
and whereas the said Joseph Hardmeat was in 
possession of a certificate of competency as master 
of the first grade, No. 1413 now, in accordance 
with Section 10 of the General Regulations for the 
examination of, and granting Certificates to Mas- 
ters, Mates, and Engineers, it is recommended 
that his certificate be cancelled from the date of 


his conviction. 
S. J. R. Esixo, 
Inspector of the Department of 
Communications. 
I hereby approve of this decision, and direct that 
it be carried out accordingly. 
H. Mayesuima, 
Vice-Minister of the Department 
of Communications. 
Mercantile Marine Bureau, 
Tokyo, the 23rd day of the roth month of the 
22nd year of Meiji.” 


e 


SAILING RACE. 


———- > -- --- s 


A sailing race in which all the participants were 
boats on the list of the Sailing Club, but which 
was promoted and carried entirely through under 
independent control, took place on Saturday. The 
contestants were the canoes, with the addition of 
Vixen and La Belle, a dingy from the Wanderer 
which has won a high reputation in the fleet (hav- 
ing indeed beaten all in her class at Hakodate and 
been practically handicapped out of the fleet re- 
gatla here) being also entered, though much to the 
regret of all concerned she was prevented by an 
accident from starting. The result of the race, 
however, showed that on the whole Mr. Oliver lost 


nothing by his mishap, as the utter failure of the 
wind would have precluded all chance of his win- 
ning. 

Owing to an unavoidable delay the race was 
not started till two o’clock. A few minutes 
before, Wanderer, which certainly in the light 
south-easterly breeze that prevailed looked a 
formidable opponent to the local craft, carried 
away oneof her halliard stops, and when the start- 
ing whistle sounded was down to leeward repairing 
damages. Before she could get her mast stepped 
and her sail hoisted the others were out near the 
Spit Buoy and the wind had dropped so far that 
deeming her chances hopeless she bore up and 
went home—a course which subsequent events 
amply justified. 

Ajidaumo was first across the line, followed in 
this order by Sayonara, Queenie, May, Vixen, 
La Belle and Fulia. Eve they reached the Spit 
Buoy the breeze had petered out, and it was with 
a very light air indeed that Queente at length got 
round and set her “kites” for the run down to 
the Kanagawa Spit Buoy—a stage of the race 
which had indeed little of the “run” and a good 
deal of the drift in it. Most of the others had 
to tack for the mark, Za Belle and May being 
specially unfortunate in this respect. To the 
Kanagawa Spit Buoy Queente improved her lead 
and got round three minutes ahead of Ajiduumo 
while Sayonara lost some time in experimenting 
with an assortment of light canvass. Alay, round- 
ing the first buoy long astern of the main body, 
drifted half way to the Kanagawa mark, but de- 
veloped a yearning for home and went back under 
auxiliary power. La Belle, also far astern, seemed 
at one time out of the race altogether, but her 
resourceful skipper set his crew to rocking the boat, 
by which device he crept up to and round the 
Kanagawa mak and was among the leaders be- 
fore they quite realised what had happened. The 
discovery, however, was promptly acted upon, 
and all who could rock were soon engaged in 
that healthful recreation. One or two skippers 
were inclined at first to protest against such a 
novel method of locomotion, but as soon as they 
understood the process they joined the rest. 
The canoes gradually drew ahead of the larger 
boats, Campbell drawing up on and passing 
Queenie at break-neck pace (very little short of 
two knots an hour). Sayonara was soon at Ronin, 
and at once laid her course for home. For over two 
hours a stark calm prevailed, so that all question 
of beating was useless. ‘Lhe only boats now 
in the race were Sayonara, Queenie, aud La Belle. 
The first named, covering the distance from 
the Ronin in 46 min., was soon home; Queente, 
taking over an hour to it, coming in next, while 


La Belle finished last. 


The Course, it should be said, was from off the 
Grand Hotel, round the spit and Kanagawa Spit 
Buoys, round Ronin, moored off Kanagawa, and 
home. No times were taken except those given 
below, as practically all the other boats gave up at 
Ronin. Sayonara, in the expressive language of 
the promoters of the race, ‘‘Scoops the boodle,”’ 
while Queentc saves her stakes. 


Professor West acted as officer of the day, 
sailing (when the yuloh was not in requisition) 
round the course in Daimyo. The following were 
the official times :— 


Spit, Kanacawa. Rosin. 

La Belle., 2.31.30....... 3-14.00...... 4.13.00 
Sayonara +63.1'7.50......2.54.00...... 3-84-55 
Ajidaumo 9.13. 40..0.6.3637.50......00 
Fulia..... 14.36......3-49.45...... _ 
Queenie 13.45......3.3 4045. 8. 
Vimen .. 2917-35 ...005 2.50.00, 
Wanderer Vet: as did not start....... 
May worries TO eee 2.§0.12...... gave up... — 

Attowance. Correctro Tine 
La Belle wiccccseccee §.26.20 
Sayonara .., 4.43.00 
Ajidaumo - 
Julia _ 
Queenie $.00.09 
Vixen... _- 


Wanderer 
May 
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CRICKET. 
i eg 

The team that went first to the wickets in the 
match on Saturday remained there so long that 
the other side had no innings. Some of the 
eleven who scored so heavily are going to Kobe, 
where, if they can repeat the performance of Satur- 
day, the success of the team is assured. Half a 
dozen bowlers had a try, the most successful being 
Balfour and Boyne. Following are the scores :— 


Mr. Dodds, b. Balfour 38 
Mr. Crawford, c. Garde, b. Barton 64 
Mr. Adamson, c. Cook, b. Balfour. 18 
Mr, Sutter, c. Buckle, b. Pollard . I 
Mr. Edwards, not out............06 6r 
Mr. Griffiths, b. Balfour ...... ° 
Mr. Hinton, I.b.w., b. Balfour 6 
Mr. Grant, b, Balfour............... a 
Mr. Trevithick, c. and b. Boyne 16 
Mr, Robinson, c. Cook, b. Boyn 6 
Mr. Tilden, c. Cook, b. Boyne... 5 
DB. 19, We Eo cccseccccccoscevevecsccorssescnceees 320 
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LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
—_—_—_¢@——_—_- 
[Revere “Speciat” ro “ Japan Mait.”] 


London, October rgth. 

The Emperor and Empress of Germany have 
started on a visit to the King of Italy, after 
which they will to go Athens. 

The Czar has returned to St. Petersburg. 

The British South African Company has been 
incorporated by Royal Charter. The company 
has been formed to exploit the region lying 
between Bechuanaland, the Transvaal, and the 
territory belonging to the Portuguese. In the 
charter the Crown retains the right to take over 
the territory after a lapse of twenty-five years. 

London, October 2oth. 

The Duke of Braganza has been proclaimed 
King of Portugal, with the title of Carlos 
the First. 

London, October 23rd. 

The French Chambers meet on November 
r2th. 

The Emperor of Germany will attend the 
Russian military manceuvres next year. 

The Emperor William, in a speech at the 
opening of the Reichstag, expressed his belief 
that peace will not be disturbed next year. 

There has been a fresh grant to Captain 
Wissmann. 


[From ris ‘Sincapore Free Press.”’] 
London, October 1st. 
The British Mediterranean squadron will 
shortly be strengthened by the addition of five 


vessels. 
London, October 7th. 


The result of the second ballot at the French 
elections so far is 108 for the Republicans 
against 45 for the Opposition, including four- 
teen more Boulangists in Paris. 


(From tHe “ Mania Dtario.”] 
Madrid, October 2nd. 
The trouble between the Sultan of Morocco 
and the Spanish Government has terminated 
satisfactorily, the captives held by the Riffians 
being released. 


(Havas Tececrams.) 
Paris, October 2nd. 
The German Parliament is convened for the 
22nd October. 
The blockade of Zanzibar has been raised. 
Paris, October 3rd. 
M. Tisza, speaking at a banquet, expressed 
his confidence in the maintenance of peace. 
The visit of the Emperor William and the 
Empress Augusta Victoria to the Sultan will 
take place immediately after the visit of the 
Czar to Berlin. The Czar will arrive on the 
1oth October, and the arrival of the German 
Emperor at Constantinople is fixed for the rst 
November. 


[From tHe “ Moncxone TetscraPn.’’) 
The following is the result of the Cesare- 
witch :— 
Mr. W. Goater’s Primrose Day...... 1 
Mr, A. Taylor’s Ingram............008 2 
Mr. Noel Fenwick’s Mercy ....0006 3 


WALL STEAMERS., 
oe 


THK NEXT MAIL IS pus 
From Shanghai, 2 
[imeseake & > per N.Y. K. Friday, Nov. 1st. 
obe....... 


From Hongkong. per O. & O. Co. 
From America... per O. & O, Co. 
From Europe, via 

Hongkong...... per M. M. Co. — Tuesday, Nov. sth.t 
From Hongkong. per C. P. M. Co. ‘Tuesday, Nov. sth.§ 


Monday, Oct. 28th. 
Tuesday, Nov. sth.t 


* Oceanic left Hongkong on October roth. + Belgie left San 
Francisco on October 17th. % Djemnah (with French mail) left 
temas on October agth. § Batavia left Hongkong on Octo- 
er ayth. 


THE NEXT MAIL LEAVES 


For Shanghai, 
Kobe, and} per N.Y. K. 
Nagasaki ... 
For Hongkong... per P. & O. Co: 
For America...... per O. & O. Co. 
For Europe, via 
Shanghai ...... per M. M. Co. Sunday, Nov. 3rd. 
For Canada, &c. per C. P. M. Co. Thursday, Nov. 7th. 
For Europe, vid 
Hongiong...... 


‘Tuesday, Oct. 2gth. 


Sunday, Oct. 27th. 
Tuesday, Oct. 29th. 


per N.D. Lloyds, Wednesday, Nov. 13th. 


__——— 


TIME TABLES JND STEAMERS. 
—_—_—_—— > 


TOKYO-YOKOHAMA RAILWAY, 


Down TRAINS LEAvE SHIMBASHI Station at 6.10,* 
6.40, 8, 8.35,¢ 9.45,* and 10.50, a.m_, and 12.05, 1.25, 
2.30, 4, 4.45,¢ 6.15, 6.50, 8.30, 9.55, and 11.15¢ p.m, 

Up TRAINS LEAVE YOKOHAMA Station at 6.30, 
7.20, 8.30, 9.15,¢ 10.20, and 11.30 a.m., and 12,50, 
2,335, 4.30,t §.05, 6.35, 7.50, 9.10, 10.05, and 11.05 
p.m. 

Fares—First-class, se 60; second-class, sen 40; 
and third-class, sen 20. 


Trains marked (*) run through without stopping at Omori, Ka- 
wasaki, Tsurumi and Kanagawa Stations. Those marked (t) 
run through without stopping at Omori, Kawasaki and Tsu- 
tumi Stations. Down trains at 6.10a.m. run no further than 
Kyoto, arriving there at 11.230 p.m:s; at 9.4§ a.m. no further 
than Nagoya, arriving at 10.10 p.m.; at 2.30 p.m. no further 
than Shizuoka, arriving atg p.m.; and the train at 4.4§ p.m. 
runs to Kobe, arriving at 12.50 p.m. next day. 


TOKAIDO RAILWAY. 


Trains tuave Youwouama (down) al 6.55, 9, and 
10.30 aum., and 1, 3.25, 5.35, and 7.45 p.m.; and 
Kozu (up) at 6.55, 8.40, and 11.10a.m., and 2.47, 
4.57; 7.25 and 9.46 p.m. 

Farus—To Hodogaya, first-class sen 6, second. 
class ser 4, third-class sen 2; lo Totsuka, seu 18, sen 
12, sex 6; to Ofuna sen 36, sen 24, sen 12; to Fuji- 
gawa, sen 42, sen 28, seu 14; to Hiratsuka, sen 66, 
sen 44, sen 22; to Oiso, sen 75, sen 50, sen 25; 
and to Kozu, sen 93, sen 62, sent 31. 


Down trains at 6.55 a.m. run no further than Kyoto, arriving 
there at 11.20p.m.; at 10.30 a.m. no further than Nagoya, 
arriving at 10.10 p.m.; at 3.2§ p.m. no further than Shizuoka, 
arriving atgp.m.; and the train at 5.35 p.m. runs to Kobe, 
arriving at 12.50 p.m. next day. 


A tramway runs between Kozu and Ycmoro (distance 4 ri.) 
Jinrikisha may be hired between Yumoto and MIyYANOSHITA 
distance 14 ri). 


KOZU-KOBE RAILWAY. 


Down TRAINS LRAVE Kozu at 8.32 a.m., and 12,12 
505 and7.10 p.m.; GoTEMBA at 9.52 a.m., and 1.32, 
6.24 and 8.32 p.m.; Numazu at 10.40 a.m., and 2.29, 
7-15, and 9.24 p.m. ; SHiZuoKA at 7.15 a.m., and 12.19, 
4.15, and 10.59 p.m.; HAMAMATSU at 1.16 and 10 a.m. 
and 2 40 and 6.45 p.m.; ToyvoHASHI at 2.14 and 11.10 
a.m, and 3.39 and 7.45 p.m.; Oru at 4.20 a.m. and 
1.06, 5.27,and 9.28 p.m.; NaGoya at 5,9.45, and 11.50 
a.m., and 2and 6.15 p.m.; Giru at 6, and 10.53a.m., and 
1, 3.06, and 7.17 p.m.; OGaktat 6.28 and 11.24 a.m.,, 
and 1,28, 3.37, and 7.47 p.m.; MAIBARA at 7.45 a.m. 
andr, 2.49, 5.07, and 9 p.m.; Hrkone at 7.58 a.m., 
and 1.18, 3.02, 5.25, and 9.11 p.m.; BaBa (Otsu) at 
9.34 and 10.44 a.m., and 3.15, 4.40, and 7.10 p.m.; 
Kyoto at 10.14 a.m., and 4.05, 5.35, and 8 p.m.; and 
OsaKA at 11.45 a.m., and 5.35, 7.20, and 9.50 p.m. 


Up TRAINS LEAVE Kose at 5.55 and 9.55 a.m. and 
1.55 and 5.30.pom.; OSAKA at 7.06 and 11.06 am. 
and 3.06 and 6.36 p.m.; Kyoto at 5.35 and 840 a.m. 
and 12.40, 4.36, and 805 p.m.; BaBa (Otsu) at 6.18 
and 9.31 a.m. and 1.30, 5.25. and 8.52 p.m.; HIKoNnE 
at 7.56 and 11.05 a.m. and 3.05 and 7.08 p.m.; Mat- 
BARA at 8.13, and 11.20 a.m. and 3.22, 7.25, and 10.42 
p-m.; OGAKI at 9.30 a.m. and 12.36, 4.42, 8.46, and 
11.55 pm.; Giru at 12.18 and 9.57 a.m. and 1.02, 
5.09, and 9.15 p.m.; NaGoya at 1.09, 6, and 11 am, 
and 2.10 ppm.; OFu at 1.41, 6.44, and 11.44 a.m. and 
2.56 p.m.; ToYoOHAsH! at 3.17 and 8.30 a.m. and 1.30 
and 4.42 p.m.; HAMAMATSU at 4.25 and 9.45 a.m. and 
2.45 and 6 p.m.; SHIzuoKA at 7.08 and 10.30 a.m. and 
12.45, and 5.35 p.m.; Numazu at 8.43 a.m. and 1214, 
2.24, and 7.14 p.m.; and GOTEMBA at 9.55 a.m. and 
1.29, 3-38 and 8.28 p.m, 


YOKOSUKA STEAMERS. 


STeamurs Leave the English Hatoba daily at 7.55 
and 10.30 a.m., and 1.45 and 4.15 p.m.; and LEAVE 
Yokosuka at 7.10 and 10,10 a.m., and 1.30, and 4.30 
p.m.—Fare, sen 20. : 


LATEST SHIPPING. 
—_—o—__—___. 
ARRIVALS. 


Yokohama Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,298, Swain, 
18th October,—Shanghai vid ports, 12th Oc- 
tober, General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Melbourne, French steamer, 3,400, Verron, 1gth 
October,—Kobe 18th October, General.— 
Messageries Maritimes Co. 

Vamashivo Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, Young, 
Igth October,—Honolulu 5th October, Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

noes pee enue 1,878, F. Speck, 20th 

ctober,—Iobe 19th October. — 
ROSIN Ge gt ber, General.—P. 
City ca Syauey, aca steamer, 3,046, D. E. 
tiele, 21st October,— 
General.—P. M,SS’Gor St" Octobers 

Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Drum- 
mond, 1gth October,—Kobe 18th October, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,259, Haswell, 
20th October,—Kobe 19th October, General. 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, 
Walter, 22nd October,—Kobe 21st October, 
General.—Nippon Vusen Kaisha. 

Gaelic, British steamer, 4,205, Pearne, 
tober,—San Francisco 5th October, Mails and 
General.—O. & O. S.S. Co. 

Parthia, British steamer, 2,035, Wallace, 
October,—Kobe 22nd October, 
C. P. M. S.S. Co. 

Abyssinia, British steamer, 2,300, 
October, — Vancouver, 
Mails and General.—C. P. M. §.S. Co. 

Chasseur (4); French gunboat, Captain Bougard, 
24th October,—Kobe 22nd October. 

Wyvern, British steamer, 1,110, Brotherton, 24th 
October,—Otlaru 21st October, Coal—Japa- 
nese, 

Omi Alaru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, Christensen, 
24th October,—Kobe 23rd October, General. 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


23rd Oc- 
23rd 
General.— 


G. A. Lee, 23rd 
B.C., 5th October, 


DEPARTURES, 


Claymore, British steamer, 1,568, Felgate, roth 
eat behis tebe; General.—Adamson, Bell & 
ce) 


Kashgar, British steamer, 1,515, W. L. Brown, 

aati October,—Kobe, General.—P & O. S.N, 
0. 

Oxus, French steamer, 2,500, Bretel, 20th October, 

ao General. — Messageries Maritimes 
O. 

Sarpedon, British steamer 1,439, Barwise, z2oth 
October, — Kobe, General—Butterfield and 
Swire. - 

Yokohama Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,289, Swain, 
22nd October,—Shanghai and ports, Mails 

__ and General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

City of Sydney, American steamer, 3,046, D. E. 
Friele, 22nd October,—San Francisco, Mails 
and General.—P. M. S. S. Co. 

Malabar, British steamer, 1,454, Gould, 23rd 
October,—Kobe, General.—China and Japan 
Trading Co. 

Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,359, Haswell, 
23rd October,—Kobe, General.— Nippon Yu- 
sen Kaisha. 

Cage aay ome 205, Pearne, 24th Oc- 
ober,—Hongkong, Mails and General.—O. 
& O.S.S. Co. : 7 

Abyssinia, British steamer, 2,300, G. A. Lee, 24th 
October,—Hongkong, Mails and General.— 
C. P. M.S. S. Co. 


Selkirk, British ship, 1,744, J. Crowe, 25th Octo- 
pers Burtarda Inlet, : B.C., Ballas Cap: 
am, 


ARRIVED, 


Per Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru, from 
Shanghai via ports:—Bishop C. M. Williams, 
Governor J. D. Kennedy, Messrs. J. Kakida, and 
Ichiwara in cabin; Messrs. Shibutani, Mayeda, 
and Sukuki in second class, and 41 passengers in 
steerage. 

; Per French steamer Alelbourne, from Hongkong 
vid Kobe :—Messrs. Dourille, Hodzou, Trouyat, 
Kondo, Ihisaka, Kimoura, Tanaka, ‘Takashima, 
Muraour, De Lalande, Mrs. Guillebert, Mr. 
Varenne, Mr. Debarbier, Miss Hale, Mrs. Win- 
grove and two amahs, Messrs. Wingrove and 
family, Taylor, San Yu, Joseph and family, and 
Boixiere in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Yamashiro Maru, from 
Honolulu :—fieutenant Lees, U.S.N., Mr. Ando, 
Mrs. Ando, Miss Fuimiko, Messrs. Nakayama 
Giogi, K. Kuzo, Y. Matsuyo, Y. Yoika, and N. 
Chizakichi in cabin; 1 passenger in second class, 
and Io1 passengers in steerage, 


- 


, 


- Brown, Rev. and Mrs. A. M. Knapp, Prof. and 
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Per Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, from Kobe: 
—Mrs. R. Johnstone and son, Dr. W. S. Bigelow, 
Rev. D. M. Gordon, Messrs. F. R. Southern, F. 
W. Hellyer, Arthern, H. H. Jacobs, G. H. Dunbar, 
S. Kuwabara, and ‘Tl. Matsuhara in cabin; Miss 
K. Sujiki, Miss K. G. Sujiki, Miss M. Yomegawa, 
Messrs. A. Sasu, G. Ogawa, G. Wada, Y. Kawa- 
matsu, and C. Collins in second class, and 129 
passengers in steerage. ‘ 

Per British steamer Verona, from Hongkong : 
—Mrs. Leatherbarrow, Mr. and Mrs. Young, and 
two Japanese in cabin. 

Per American steamer City of Sydney, from 
Hongkong :—Mr. and Mrs. Vogel, and Mr. T. 
Nakagawa in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Zakasago Maru, from 
Yokkaichi :—Mr. Von Wildrenbruch in cabin ; 2 
passengers in second class, and 16 passengers in 
steerage. 

Per British steamer Gaelic, from San Francisco : 
—Mrs. R. H. S. Townsend, Miss M. B. Nickels, 
Miss M. B. Daniels, Rev. J. H. McNear, Miss 
M. A. Gundry, Dr. A. C. H. Russell, U.S.N., Mr. 
W. B. Whittelsey, U.S.N., Mr. S.S. Wood, Mr. 
A. Soltmann, Mr. H. Fukuda, Mr. H. Osata, Mr, 
S. B. Handa, Mr. and Mrs. B. C. Tracy, Mr. and 
Mrs. Fred. F. Fake, Rev. and Mrs. H. J. Rhodes 
and 2 children, Mr. and Mrs. J. Bunting, 4 children 
and servant, Rev. and Mrs. G. Draper, Dr. and 
Mrs. W. Wagner, Miss Bessie Center, Mrs. S. D, 
Hepburn, Rev. and Mrs. Otis Cary and 3 children, 
Mr. W. Deakin, Mr. Chas. Flint, Mrs. J. S. 


Mrs. W. S. Liscomb, Prof. and Mrs. G. Drep- 
pers, Prof. and Mrs. J. H. Wigmore, Rev. 
Clay Macauley, Miss E. D. Stowell, Miss 
A. Megre, Miss E. Funk, Miss Kinney, Miss 
C. ‘T. Alexander, Miss M. A. Holbook, Miss F. 
E. Griswold, Miss C. A. Stone, and Misses Perry 
in cabin. For Hongkong: Mr. and Mrs. W. 
H. Potts and child, Rev. and Mrs. F. P. Thuring, 
Mr. J. B. Hardy, Mrs. .E. Hampton, and Mr. 
C.S. Arthur in cabin. For Shanghai: Rev. S. 
A. Smith, Dr. E. R. Jellison, and Rev. and 
Mis. A. C. Wright and child in cabin. 

Per British steamer Parthia, from Hongkong : 
—Colonel Clatke and Mr. Holm in cabin. For 
Vancouver, B.C., Dr. Partsch in cabin; 2 Chi- 
nese and child in second class; 48 Chinese and 
child in steerage. 

Per British steamer Abyssinia, from Vancouver, 
B.C.:—Major J. St. Clair, Mrs. St. Clair, Mr. A. 
L. Bagnall, Mr. L. D. Hilles, Mr. D. Grant, Mrs. 
D. Grant, Master A. Grant, Mr. Wauchope, Miss 
M. 1. McIntosh, Miss Graham, Mrs. Christensen, 
Rey. J. H. MacVicar, Mrs. MacVicar, Rev. Geo. 
Sickafoose, Miss Chaffner, Miss Patterson, Mr. 
S. Hashino, Rev. Jno. and Mrs. McDougall, 
Colonel _Burton-Brown, R.A., Mr. J. F. Mahon, 
Mr. Henry Mahon, Mr. C. E. G. Crawford, Mr. 
Grindlay, Mr. ‘YT. S. Kirkland, Mrs. Kirkland, 
Mr. F. M. Schenck, Mrs. F. M. Schenck, Miss L. 
Schenck, Mr. Alex. Waddell, and Mr. Yoshida in 
cabin, . 

Per Japanese steamer Mtigata Maru, from 
Hakodate:—Mr. and Mrs. T. Harada, and Mr. 
J. Mutsumura in second class, and 32 passengers 
in steerage, 

Per Japanese steamer Omi Maru, from Kobe: 
—Dr. N. Tropine, Mr. and Mrs. Akiba and child, 
Messrs. IX. Foster, A. Gordon, M. Mess, W. H. 
Fapalowich, Y. ‘Takamiya, and S. Harada in 
cabin, and 75 passengers in steerage, 


DEPARTED, 


Per Japanese steamer Omi Maru, for Kobe:— 
Messrs. Okumura, Sakauye, atid Isono in cabin ; 
Miss ‘I. Wada, Miss Takeuchi, and Mr. Take- 
shita in second class, and 50 passengers in steerage. 

Per French steamer Oxus, for Shanghai via 
Kobe :—Mr. G. Dubois, Mr. F. Grunwald, Mr. 
C. Hagens, Mr. Brenan Atkinson, Mr. John F. 
Lea and 1 servant, Mrs. Rowley, Miss Miles, Mr. 
and Mrs. Powell, Mrs. Seymour, Mr. and Mrs, 
MacHaffie, Mr. K. Takahashi, Mr. S. Sasaki, 
Mr. G. Kougo, Major Heygate, Mr. Wong 
and 1 servant, Mr. S. Greenberg, Mr. S. Joseph, 
Mr. Jupin, Mr. Pernet, Mrs. Pernet, 2 child- 
ren, and servant, Mr. G. C. Blakeway, Mr. 
Blaech, Mrs. L. C. Smith, and Miss Elsdon 
in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, for Kobe: 
—Mr.and Mrs. J. L. Tamson in cabin; Mr. O, 
Sugimoto in second class. and 20 passengers in 
steerape. 

Per Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru, for 
Shanghai and ports: —Mrs. and Miss Prettyman, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. G. Fogg, Mr. Tsai, Mr. Tan, 
Mr. E. McCabe, Mrs. Delaney, Mrs. H. Osborne, 
Mr. G. D. Poli, Mr. KE. H. Duus, and Mr. J. T. 
Thompson in cabin; Mr. Asazato in second class, 
and 42 passengers in steerage. 

Per American steamer City of Sydney, for San 
Franciscé :—Mr. Blum, wife, and two children, 


a.m.; al9.5 a.m. made fast to buoy. 


Dr. Carl Mense, Rev. J. H. Lacey, Rev. F. Mc- 
Carthy, Messrs. C. P. Landon, F. A. St. John, 
L. Hirsch, and F. M. Bostwick, U.S.N. in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, for Kobe :— 
Mr. and Mrs. Hellyer, Mrs. Furness, Messrs. O. 
Voigt, S. Asakura, J. Ellerton, and Okiyama in 
cabin; Mrs. Yamada, Mrs. Ishikawa, Mr. and 
Mrs. K. Mimura, Miss F. Mimura, Miss Ogasa- 
wara, Messrs. M. Ogawa, Mimura (2), Kitamura, 
and ‘Tanaka in second class, and 110 passengers 
in steerage. 


CARGOES. 

Per British steamer Verona, from Hongkong : 
—Sugar 8,398 packages, Tea 178 packages, Gene- 
ral Merchandise 4,264 packages, total 12,840 
packages. 

Per French steamer Oxus, for Shanghai vid 
Kobe:—Silk for France 513 bales, Waste silk 
for France 186 bales. ‘lreasure for Shanglmi 
$140,000. 

Per American steamer City of Sydney, for San 
Francisco :— 


TKA. 
SAN NaEw OTHER 
FRANCISCO, YORK. CUVISS, tOTVAL. 
Shanghai ........0. 50 1,274 1,480 
Hyogo §03 225 1,104 
Yokohama 1st 147 4,162 
Hongkong : - ~~ 32 
AMOY ....eccceeeensees = «309757 1,383 > 12,140 
Yotal wo... 45428 11,461 3,029 18,918 
SUK 
SAN NRW O1LUEK be 
PRANUISCU, TORR CLLIKA, POLAL, 
Shanghai ............ _ 2ut - 2ul 
Hongkong wn... 160 - 160 
Vokohama wo 717 _ 717 
Total ........ _ 1,088 _ 1,088 


Per British steamer Parthia, for Vancouver, 


B.C. i— 


TEA. 
CHICAGU NXW YORK 
. AND AND PACIFIC 

ih CANADA. WEST. RAST. COAST. TOTAL, 
Shanghai 1,084 455 -1,384 186 3,109 
Nagasaki 923 _ — _- 923 
Hyogo ...... 2,163 145 _ 25-2333 
Yokohama... 2,831 66 165 68S 3,750 
Hongkong ... 100 _ _ 54 154 
Amoy ......... _ — 45347 — 45437 
Foochow...... - _ 18 - 18 

Total ...... 7,101 666 5,914 953 14934 
SILK. 

. NEW YORK, TOTAL. 
Shanghai oo... eeeeeeeee 238 238 
Hongkong .. 124 124 
Yokohama .. 8I5 815 
Canton . 54 54 
Kobeiiscciscsdenisleivetsiecentenet 35S 55 

Total occ... ceeceeceseee cnn eee Ty 286 sevceevesces 35286 
RIEPOR TS. 


Per Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru, Captain 
Swain, reports :—Left Shanghai the 12th October, 
at 11 a.m.; had fine clear weather, strong If.N.E. 
winds and heavy head sea from N. Saddle to 
Nagasaki, which was reached on the 14th at 1.40 
pam. Left Nagasaki same night at 11.30 p.m.; had 
moderate breeze and dull overcast weather, with 
sharp rain squalls. Arrived at Shimonoseki the 
15th at noon. Left Shimonoseki at 0.40 p.m.; 
weather dull and cloudy throughout the In- 
land Sea. Arrived at Kobe the 16th at 9 a.m.; 
weather fine and clear. Left Kobe the 17th at 
noon; had clear weather and light breeze from 
north and north-east which continued to Rock 
Island, which was rounded the 18th at 11.15 a.m. ; 
thence fresh N.E. and E.N.E. breeze and clear 
weather. Arrived at Yokohama the 18th October 
at 5.30 p.m. 

‘The Japanese steamer Yamashiro Maru, Cap- 
tain Young, teports:—Left Honolulu the 5th 
October at noon, and getting the trades at once 
from E.N.E, experienced very fine weather ; passed 
out of the trade winds on the rath October in 
lat, 26 N. long 170 E.; had moderate winds 
veering all around the compass until the 16th, 
when had the appearance of bad weather from the 
southward and by 8 p.m. the wind was blowing a 
strong gale from south with heavy cain, rapidly 
rising sea, and falling barometer; at midnight, with 
the wind S.S.W. gale blowing with hurticane force 
and very high sea, the barometer at. 29.15, which 
was the lowest point; on the 16th at 2 a.m., wind 
veered to N.W. the sky clearing and barometer 
commenced to rise, but wind stil a strong gale 
from that point and continued so throughout the 
7th; at 3 a.m. 18th, gale moderated and sea 
went down; barometer at 29.85; until the roth 
variable and squally winds and heavy westerly sea. 
Passed Noshima the 19th October at 3 a.m.; 
Kanonsaki at 8 a.m.; rounded Lightship at 8.5 


‘| passage. 


The Japanese steamer 7ukasago Maru, Captain 
Hussey, reports :—Left Yokkaichi the 18th Octo- 
ber at 4.10 p.m.; had light moderate north-west 
winds with fine clear weather and smooth sea to 
port Omaisaki; thence moderate N.E. winds 
weather cloudy and overcast. Arrived at Yoko- 
hama the rgth October at 11.5 a.m. 

The Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, Captain 
Ekstrand, reports:—-Left| Hakodate the 18:h 
October, at 4.00 a.m.; had light southerly breeze 
and fine weather, Arrived at Oginohama the rgth 
at 1.50 a.m, and left the same day at 9.40 a.m.; had 
light variable winds and fine clear weather to 

oshima ; thence fresh northerly breeze and clear 
weather to port. Arrived at Yokohama the 2oth 
at 0 50 a.m. 

The American steamer City of Sydney, Captain 
Friele, reports :—Left Hongkong the 12th Octo- 
ber; had strong N.E. winds to Amoy, and mode- 
rate N.E. winds to Kobe with fine weather. From 
Kobe to Yokohama had moderate S.E. winds. 

The Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, Captain 
Haswell, reports :—Left Kobe the roth October 
at noon; had strong N.E. winds throughout the 
Arrived at Yokohama the 2oth October 
at I p.m. 

The British steamer Gaelic, Captain Pearne, 
reports :—Left San Francisco the 3rd October, at 
5.03 p-m.; had a succession of hard westerly gales, 
and lead sea. Arrived at Yokohama the 23rd 
October, at 8.11 a.m. Time, 18 days, 21 hours, 
40 nlnutes. : 

The British steamer Abyssinia, Captain Geo. A. 
Lee, reports :—Left Vancouver, B.C., the 5th Oc- 
tober, at 2. a.m; calling at Nanaimo, and, Victoria, 
Vancouver’s Island, finally sailing from the latter 
place the 6th at 6.15 a.m. Cape Flattery was 
passed the same day, at 10.20 a.m.; the Aleutian 
Islands were sighted the 14th October, at 6.30 
p.m; passed close to the Island of Amatiquake. 
Inuboye light was passed the 23rd at 1 p.m. and 
Yokohama was reached at 10 p.m. Time on 
passage 163 days from Victoria. From Cape 
Flattery to lat. 51° N. long 180° had a succession 
of strong westerly gales with very heavy head 
seas; thence to lat. 4o° N. long. 140° E. or 
Kinkasan bearing S.W. 4 W. 145 miles, fine 
weather prevailed with variable winds, ship making 
good running, averaging 330 milesaday. ‘The2tst 
at 8 a.m. the barometer commenced to fall rapidly 
with a hard southerly gale blowing and every ap- 
pearance of a hurricane; at noon hove ship to 
on starboard tack, wind veering through the night 
from S. by E, to W. by N.; the lowest reading of 
the barometer was 28.75 on the 21st at 6 p.m. 
The gale continued to rage all night and next 
day attained hurricane force with a dangerous 
sea running ; on the 22nd at 6 p.m. proceeded on 

‘ourse, weather moderating. Ihe ship was hove 
to and slowed 30 hours on 21st and 22nd, but sus- 
tained no damage beyond having her deck fittings 
severely washed. : 


LATEST COMMERCIAL 
——_4»—____ 
IMPORTS. 

The chief feature of the Import market gene- 
rally is quietness. ‘Ihe business in Yarns during 
the week has been exceptionally small, and at lower 
prices for Euglish Spinnings; Bombays remain 
unaltered, Shirtings and ‘I.-Cloths are very dull 
and weak; \Woollens still maintain their value. 
Sales for the week of English Yarns are 180 bales, 
and of Bombays 60 bales; Shirtings, 3,000 pieces, 
Italians, 200 pieces. 


COTTON PIEKCEK Goons, 


Grey Shitings—glb, 384 yds. ysinches 2.15 to 2.67% 
Yr. Cloth—7ih, 24 yatds, 32 inches ...... 1.45 lo 1.65 
ludigo Shictings—12 yards, 44 inches... 1.30 to 1.70 
Prints—Assurted, 24 yards, 30 inches... 1.70 to 2.30 
SOnOI  Ualiaus and Satteeus Black, 32 re vane, 
_ inches ti ttseeeeecesesetteterersessess O07 tO O.1§ 
Vurkey Reds—1Z to adth, 24 yards, 30 ron etme, 
_ inches treet eereeeeee eet HHO lo $40 
Peckey ete —al lo 3th, 24 yards, 40 
_ Inches terteee ieee teeters 145 0 1.75 
Vickey Reds—34 to lh, 24 yards, 30 : 
INCHES ieee ceeetteeesens 2.00 to 2.30 
Velvets—Blacle, 35 yards, 2zinches 4.75 to 6.15 
Victoria Lawns, 12 yauds, 42-3 inches 0.60 to 0.72 
Vaffachelas, 12 yards, g3inches ...... 1.35 lo 2.25 
- WOOLLENIS. 
Main Ovleans, go y2 yards, 32inches.. $y ou te § 50 
Italian Cloth, ga yards, 32 Inches hest o.z74 te 324 
Italian plat; 30 yaids, 32 inches 
MedM eters 0 224 bo 26 
Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches : 
Common Pisa a eRe weds OAS AG 224 
Mousseline de Laine—Crape, 24 yards, 
 BEUNCKES Cee Og to 016 
Cloths —Pilots, 54 @ s4inches 00... 0.30 to ae 
Cloths— Presidents, 54 @ 56 inches 0.50 to 0 60 
Cloths—Union, S54 @ SGinches o...0.. 0.35 to 069 
Blaukets—Scarlet and Green, 4 to ail, 
WOR: Weiss seiee iad itiesdpevascenveersecstond 0.33 lo 0 38 
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COTTON VARNS., 


rR, 


Nos. 16/24, Ordinary... ccc cece $29.75 to 3075 
Nos. 16/24, Medium ..... ss 30.75 tO 32.25 
Nos. 16/24, Good to Best .. 32.25 to 33.00 
Nos. 16/24, Reverse ..... 33.00 to 34.00 
Nos. 28/32, Ordinary.. 32.50 to 33.25 
Nos. 28°32, Medium ..... 33.25 to 34.50 
Nos. 28.32, Good to Hest .. 34.50 to 35.75 
Nos. 38/42, Medium to Best 37.00 to 40.25 
No. 328, [wo-fold oo... 36.50 to 38 25 
No. 42s, Two-fold ... 39 00 to 43.50 
No. 20s, Bombay 28.00 to 29.50 
No. 16s, Bombay s+ 27,00 to 28.25 
Nos. to/1g, Bombay ...... cc ceccse eee cae 23.50 to 25.50 


MIETALS. 

Market generally is dull, with little doing, 
Holders of lion try hard for an advance in tates, 
but with scant success. Wire Nails are the tuin 
better, but Tin Plates are utterly neglected. 


Pan Pad, 


Vlal Bars, 4 inch s.cecseeceeeereees $3.00 lo 3.05 
Mat Bars, inch... 3-10 to 3h1§ 
Round and square upto Zinch . 2.95 0 3.15 
Nailiod, assorted... han cneate 2.90 to 3.00 
Nailiod, small size ... 310 to 3.20 
Tron Plates, assorted 3-30 to 3.60 
Sheet Iron... 3.80 to 4-20 
Galvanized Iron sheets 6.80 to 7.00 
Wire Nails, assorted ... 4-40 to 5.20 
Tin Plates, per hox ... §.00 to §.30 
Pig Iron, No. 3 .. 1.50 to 1.55 


KEROSENE, 

No change during the week. The Tokyo market 
is strong and the trade apparefitly in a healthy 
condition, Quotations as before. Two cargoes 
arrived yesterday, a steamer from Batoum with 
101,000 cases Russian, and sailer with over 60,000 
cases American Oil. 

QUOTATIONS. 

Chester .......ccssesceseees 


Nom. 


Comet ‘ 1.95 to 2.00 
Devae ... see 1.90 tO 1.95 
Russian eee eects 1874 to 1.924 


SUGAR. 


No change whatever has taken place in prices of 
Sugar on offer, and the demand has been small. 
Sales of White Refined have been made to the ex- 
tent of 2,136 piculs, at $9.55 per picul for 100 
piculs, $8.65 per picul for 200 piculs, $7.85 per picul 
for 350 piculs, and $6.50 per picul for 1,486 piculs. 
Of Manila Sugar the only sale has been $4.40 per 
picul for a parcel of 1,000 piculs. 


! ran ricur, 


White Refined ... terrace $6.50 tog.40 
Manila ...... » 4.50 to 4.55 
Taiwanfoo 4.30 to 4.40 
Pentama... 3.80 to 3.95 
Namiida. 3.00 to 3.20 
Cake wo... tae 4-00 tO 4.10 
Brown Takao i.e £65 0 4.75 


EXPORTS, . 
RAW SILK. 


Our last issué was of the 18th instant, since 
which date settlements in this market amount to 
1,520 piculs, divided thus :—Hanks 162, Filatures 
885, Re-veels 383, Kakeda go. In addition to these 
figures direct shipments have been 125 bales, 
making the total export business for the week equal 
to 1,650 piculs. 

The market has continued strong with ad- 
vancing prices, and, although on some days 
the volume of business has been small, every fresh 
transaction seems to have been done at a slightly 
higher rate, until we now stand at higher figures 
than have been known here since December, 1886. 
At closing there is every prospect of a further rise; 
holders are very strong and some buyers feel 
inclined to follow the market up. 


. News from foreign marts report that they are 
coming on in our wake; but that quotations here 
are leading them continuously by about five per 
cent. Our stock-list keeps up fairly, considering 
the recent heavy demands upon it: although 
dealers repeat their assertions that supplies in the 
interior are much reduced, and that the season 
‘will presently come to an untimely end. If the 
market keeps good we shall yet see a fair 
quantity of arrivals, and as present prices 
are eminently remunerative to growers or reelers, 
they will doubtless lay the foundation of a heavy 
crop for next year. 

There have been three shipping opportunities 
since we last wrote, French, American, and Ca. 
dian mails. The Oxus (20th) had 513 bales for 
France, the City of Sydney (22nd) took 517 bales 
for New York and the Parthia sailed yesterday 
with 815 bales for New York and Hatrrisburgh. 

_ Present Export stands at 16,779 piculs, against 

11,607 last year and 10,800 at same date in 1887. 

Hanks.—These have been receiving some atten- 
tion at gradually advancing rates; and the fol- 
lowing are some of the prices recently paid:— 
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Shimonita $635, Hachioji $565, with other grades 
at proportionate values. 

Filatures.—Chief trade has been in this class, 
and long figures have been made for good quality. 
Japanese assert that all the good Silk will soon be 
exhausted, and nothing left but medium and 
common grades, The demand for Europe has 
fallen light; Lyons buyers refusing to go on at 
these figures, but shippers to America appear un- 
daunted, and it is rumoured that $820 has been 
paid for Frlature Nansinsha, while $810 is entered 
for Gakosha. Other recent sales have been: Sui- 
sinsha $790, Tayosha $800, Tokosha $770, Kusa- 
nagisha $765. Holders of Kaimeisha are now 
asking $800 for that brand. 

Re-veels.—These have been freely bought at 
high prices and the market closes firm at follow- 
ing quotations. Among prices actually paid we 
find Kanvakusha $740, Five Girl $735, Tortoise 
$735, Ktito-shokai $735. 

vakeda.—Not very much buying in this class, 
but holders have put up their prices to the top 
notch. Red Flag has been done at $695, Blue 
Flag $675, Tora $670. 

Oshu.—Nothing done beyond a parcel Hama- 
tsukt low grade at $600. Prices nominal in the 
absence of business. 


QUOTATIONS.—-NEW SILK, 


Hanks—No. 04... . Nom. _- 
Hanks—No. 2 (Shinshu). serene $640 to 650 
Hanks—No, 2 (Joshu) +. 630 to 640 
Hanks—No. 24 (Shinshu) +. 620 to 630 
Hanks—No. 24 (Joshu) ... +. 600 to 610 
Nanks—No .2} to3 .... + 590 to 59 
Hanks—No. 3... +. §80 to 585 
Hanks—No. 34 cece +» §50 to 570 
Filatures—Ixtra 10/ eniers .. : _ 
Filatures—Extra 13/15 deniers .. -. 810 to 820 
Filatures—No. 1, 10/13 deniers ..... + 790 to 800 
Filatures—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers.. +» 780 to 800 
Filatures—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 deuiers.. +. 760 to 770 
Filatures—No. 2, 10/1§ deniers ..... +» 760 to 770 
Filatures—No. 2, 14/18 deniers .. - 740 to 750 
Vilatures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers +» 700 to 720 
Re-reels—Extra .......0 cece + 770 to 780 
Re-reels(Shinshu & O- Bes Tee 750 to 760 
Re-reels—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers . + 730 to 740 
Re-reels—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 deniers + 710 to 720 
Re-reels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers ..... +. 690 to 700 
Re-reels—No. 24, 14/18 deniers... - 670 to 680 
Re-reels—No. 3, 14/20 deniers + 650 to 660 
Kakedas—Extra we. + 750 to 760 
Kakedas—No. 1 .. ++ 730 to 740 
Kakedas—No., 14 .. «= 710 to 720 
Kakedas—No. 2 +» 690 to 700 
Kakedas—No. 24 +» 670 to 680 
Kakedas—No. 3.. 650 to 660 
Kakedas—No. 34 .. 630eto 640 


Kakedas—No. 4 .... 
Oshu Sendai—No, 24 . 
Hamatsuki—No. 1, 2. 
Hamatsuki—No, 3, 4 
Sodai—No., 24 : 


Export Raw Silk ‘Tables to 25th Oct., 1889 :— 


. Nom. 640 to 650 
sseseees 600 to 610 


Swasan 18%9 90. 1K48-89. 1884-8R, 

Bates. Barus, Rares, 

Kurope .. .. 8,298 4,873 4,998 
America oo. 85246 6,084 5,583 
Yotal { Hales 16,544 10,957 10,581 
a Piculs 16,779 31,607 10,800 
SetllementsandDinect ricute, rICuLs, rectus, 
Export from ist flaly ¢ 20,150 12,350 11,300 
Stock, 25th Oct.......... §,600 12,200 13,800 
Availal.le supplies to date 25,750 24,550 25,100 


WAST SILK. 


A fair amount of business has been done? 
amounting to 900 piculs distributed thus :—Co- 
coons 70 piculs, Noshi 590 piculs, Kzbiso, 240 
piculs. No talk pf Direct export this season at all. 

The principal buying has been in Moshi, and 
holders have managed to obtain some rise in price 
on the better classes. Japanese are reported to be 
speculating in Waste among themselves with a 
view of putting values more on a level with those 
current in the Raw silk market. Stocks are heavy, 
and buying among foreigners is not biisk; con- 
sumers will not at present raise their limits for 
orders already in hand. 

There have been several shipments diing the 
interval. The Oxus had 156 bales for Europe, and 
some Canal steamers have left with Cocoons for 
New York. Present export is 6,779 piculs against 
4,855 last year and 3,915 at same date in 1887. 

Pierced Cocoons.—Vhe market is cleared and 
business is practically over for the season. There 
will probably be further small artivals of inferior 
sorts, which will not interest the trade in any great 
degree. 

Nosht.—Considerable dealings in Foshu at from 
$80 to $go and in Shinshu at from $roo to $it5. 
Nothing fresh in Frlature ov Oshu kinds. 

Kibiso.—Small business at quotations: Filatures 
at $122}, Oshu $105, Shinshu $68 are among the 
sales booked this week. 

Mawata and Neri have given rise to no 
business. 


QUOTATIONS.—NEW WASTE. 
Pierced Cocoons—Good to Best 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Best.... 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Good . 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Medium ...... 
Noshi-ito—Oshiu, Good to Best 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Best ......... 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Good . 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Medium...... 
Noshi-ito—Bushu, Good to Best 
Noshi-itom—Joshu, Best. .........6. 
Noshi-ito—Joshu, Good .. 
Noshi-ito—joshu, Ordinary . 
Kibiso—Filature, Best selecte 
Kibiso—Filature, Seconds .... 


$145 to 150 
see 195 tO 140 
+ 125 to 130 
se 130 to 140 
- 110 to 120 
. 100 to 105 
+ goto 95 
. 130 to 140 
874 to 90 
. Soto 82} 
- 11§ to 325 
- 105 to 1!0 


Kibiso—Oshu, Good to Best . go to 110 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Best........ 7oto 80 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Seconds .. 55 to 60 
Kibiso—Joshu, Good to Fair... ......... 45to 55 
Kibiso—Joshu, Middling to Common 35 to 40 
KibisomHachoji, Good wo... eee 4oto 45 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Medium to Low 30to 35 


Kibiso—Neri, Good to Common 
Mawata—Gaod to Best ........... 0 


Export Table Waste Silk to 25th Oct., 1889 :— 


Sason 1849-90. 1888-89. 1887-88, 

Picuus. Picuts, Picuts. 

Waste Silk... cee $3037 4,633 3,286 
Pierced Cocoons ......... 1,742 222 629 
6,779 4,855 3,915 

Settlementsand Direct aca TISUES Bhaenga: 
Export from Ist aly} 9,300 7,500 5,600 
Stock, 25th October...... 11,900 11,500 12,100 
Availablesuppliestodate 21,200 19,000 17,700 


Exchange has advauced with the heavy demand 
for dollars, and closes strong at the following 
rates:—Lonpon, 4 m/s. Credits, 3/23; Docu- 
ments 3/2%;. 6m/s. Credits, 3/22; Documents 
3/22; New York, 30 d/s. U.S.G., $774; 4 m/s. 
U.S.G., $784; Paris, 4 m/s., fes. 4.03; 6 m/s. 
fcs. 4.05. 

Estimated Silk Stock, 25th October, 1889 :— 


Raw. PICULS. Wasts, PICULS, 
Hank .seccocseseess 800 | COCOONS «.. ss cersee eee 5 
Filatures + 14775 | Noshi-ito. ceceee 4464 
Re-reeis .... . 1,680} Kibiso .... wee 79247 
Kakeda 735 Mawata F we 7G 
Oshu .......... == G10 | Sundries .........cseo0e 10 
Taysaam Kinds...... - 

Yotal piculs ...... 5,600! ‘Total picuis ......11,900 
TEA, 


Buying small, settlements only 705 piculs for 
past seven days, the grand total to date being 
174,485 piculs, compared with 169,985 piculs in 
1888. Leaf in stock continues small, only 3,500 
piculs, as compared with 8,600 piculs last year at 
the same time. Following is an estimate of leaf 
to arrive from the producing districts between 
this and April, 1890 :—Suruga and Inshu, 3,000 
piculs; Ise and Mino, 2,000 piculs; Tokyo and 
Hachoji, 2,000 piculs; and Shimosa and Shitachi, 
1,000 piculs ; total, 8,000 piculs. Prices therefore 
should improve both in the United States and 
Canada, but at present there is no indication of it. 
Shipments of Tea from Japan since last issue are :— 
37,882 Ibs. for New York, 26,350 Ibs. for Chicago, 
and 39,910 Ibs. for Canada, total, 104,142 Ibs. from 
Kobe; from Yokohama 738 Ibs. for New York, 
46,715 lbs. for Chicago, and 77,019 Ibs. for Cali- 
fornia; total, 124,472 Ibs., per Arabic, which sailed 
on the 8th instant. The Glengyle sailed from 
Kobe on the 7th with 271,198 Ibs. for New York 
and 76,825 Ibs. for Canada; total, 348,023 Ibs. 
The Port Augusta sailed on the roth instant for 
Vancouver, taking from Kobe 10,294 Ibs. for Chi- 
cago, and 140,570 Ibs. for Canada, aggregating 
150,864 Ibs. From Yokohama also she took 
240,763 Ibs. for Canada and 17,666 for California. 


PER PicuL, 


COMMON ..sseccccscceessecercseessssevererscserereee $52 & under 
Good Common 13 to 14 
Medium ...... 15 to 16 
Good Medium 17 to 18 
Fine .......1000000 19 to 21 
Finest .. 22to 24 
Choice .. 

Choicest .... Nomina 
Extra Choicest e.c.cccccccccsccescesceeeee ces seeeee 


EXCHANGE. 


Exchange continues to advance, and is strong 
al quotations :— 


Sterling—Bank Bills on demand ..........006. 
Sterling—Bank 4 months’ sight .. 
“terling— Private 4 mcnths’ sight 
Sterling—Private 6 months’ sight 
On Paris—Bank sight.............0000008 
On Paris—Private 6 months’ sight .. 
On Hongkong—Bank sight ............. 
On Hongkong—Private 10 days’ sight . 
On Shanghai—Bank sight................005 
On Shanghai—Private 10 days’ sight.. 

On New Vork—Bank Bills on demand . 
On New York Private 30 days’ sight 


On San Francisco—Bank Wills on demand. 76 
On San Francisco—Private 30 days’ sight... 77 


ENGLISH PERFUMERY, 


surpasses all others for its natural fragrance. > 


ESSENCE OF WHITE ROSE 


ba 
FRANGIPANNE YLANG YLAN ft 
Q DALEY ( 
STEPHANOTIS OPOPANAX ti 
' and othor well-known Perfumes are tn- nag 
equalled for their delightful and lasti fa! 
odour. eI 
Of all Dealers, and of the Manufacturers, a% 
J. & E. ATKINSON, Hi 
24, Old Bond Street, London, %% 


4 


A‘White Rose"onaGolden jf 
with Address in full. Ae i 


7 


a 


h, 1889. 
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KEATING 'S BONBONS OR WORM TABLETS. 


A PURELY VEGETABLE SWEETMEAT both in appear 
ance and taste, furnishing a most agreeable method of ad- 
ministering the only certainly remedy for INTESTINAL of 
THREAD WORMS. It isa perfectly safe and mild prevaration, 
and is especially adapted for Children. Sold in Bottles by all 
Chemists. 13ins, 


THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES. 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


ipesor suffering from weak or debilitated 

constitutions will discover that by the use 
of this wonderful medicine there is ‘‘ Health 
forall.” The bloodis the fountain of life, and its 
purity can be maintained by the use of these Pills. 


Sm Sasuet Baker, in his work entitled ‘The Nile Tribu- 
taries in Abyssinia,” says—‘‘I ordered the dragoman Mahomet 
to inform the Fakir that I was a Doctor, and I had the best 
medicines at the service of the sick, with advice gratis. In] 
short time I had many applicants, to whom I served outa 
quantity of Holloway’s Pills. These are most useful to an ex- 
plorer, as, possessing unmistakable purgative properties, they 
create an undeniable effect upon the patient, which satisties 
them of their value,”’ 


SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcerations 
of all kinds. It acts miraculously in healing ulcerations, curing 
skin diseases, aud in arresting and subduing all inflammations. 

Mr, J. T. Couper, in his account of his extraordinary travels 
in China, published in 1871, says—‘ I had with me # quantity of 
Holloway’s Ointment. | gave some to the people, and nothing 
could exceed their gratitude ; and, in consequence, milk, fowls 
butter, and horse feed poured in upon us, uutil at la-t a tea- 
spoonful of Ointment was worth a fowl and any quantity of peas, 

‘and the demand became so great that I was obliged to lock up 
the sma!l remaining ‘‘stock.” 

Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors the throughout 
World. May 1st, 1889. 
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consisting of JAPANESE ANECDoTEs, Max- 

ims, &c., in easy Written Style, with an ENctisx 
TRANSLATION and Notes. By BASIL HALL 
CHAMBERLAIN, Professor of Japanese and 
Philology in the Imperial University of Japan ; 
author of ‘A Hand-book of Colloquial Japa- 
nese,” &c., &c. 

Part I.—Japanesk Text. 

Part II.—EnGiisH TRANSLATION. 

Part III.—Norzs. 

PRICE, $2.50. 


The Hiogo News thus refers to the work :— 


We have to acknowledge the receipt of ‘A Romanized Japan 
nese Reader,’’ consisting of Japanese anecdotes, maxims, con- 
versations, &c., by Mr. B. H. Chamberlain, the author of the 
Grammar of the Japenese Language which was published a 
few months ago. The Reader is in three parts of convenient 
size, well bound, and the typography reflects much credit 
upon the Yapan Mail office, where the work was printed. Part 
1. contains the Japanese text of the anecdotes, &c., Part 
II. an English translation, and Part III. is devoted to copious 
notes intended to give information concerning the persons and 

laces mentioned in the Reader, to explain allusions, and 
fh certain cases to bring out the literal meaning in a clearer 
manner than was possible inthe translation. Mr. Chamberlain 
is such an acknowledged authority upon everything connected 
with the Japanese language, and has always been so thoroughly 
painstaking and conscientious in the preparation of his various 
publications, that students may well accept with contidence his 
atest work, 
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YoRKOHAMA: 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Count Oxvuma continues to progress steadily 
towards recovery. 


Count Ito’s resignation has been accepted and 
his excellency is gazetted a Court Counciilor. 


Tue Nippon Ginko has ordered from the Print- 
ing Bureau 3,000,000 yen worth of new I0 yen 
notes. 


Mr. Ox1, Governor of Kanagawa Prefecture, 
will, on the Emperor’s Birthday (3rd Novem- 
ber), entertain the chicf foreign and Japanese 
residents. 


‘TELEGRAMS enquiring as to the state of Count 
Okuma have been received from the Czar of 
Russia, Prince Bismarck, and the Premiers of 
France, Italy, and England. 


A MEMBER of the Tokei Club named Kokubo 
Kashichi was arrested on the 22ndinst. On 
the police searching his house they found con- 
cealed there a quantity of dynamite. 


A TELEGRAM was received on the 28th inst. by the 
Authorities, announcing that Viscount Tanaka, 
Minister’ to France, had been present at the 
funeral of the late King of Portugal. 


AN examination of the premises of the Jushu- 
kan at Nishiki-cho by the police the other day 
resulted in the discovery of certain chemicals 
employed in the manufacture of dynamite. 


Dr. Taxkaci, who has been attending Count 
Okuma since the latter was wounded, proceded 
to the Palace on the morning of the z2gth to 
inform the Emperor of the state of his patient. 


AN earthquake was felt in the capital at 2h. 16m, 
52sec. a.m. onthe 28th instant. Its duration 
was two minutes; its direction S.E. and N.W.; 
its maximum horizontal motion 1°2 millimetre 
in 0.9 second, and its vertical motion very 
slight. The shock was easy in its earlier vibra- 


tions, but after the lapse of ten seconds increased 
very materially in force during 40 seconds. 


Or the thirty persons arrested by the Metro- 
politan Police on suspicion of being concerned 
in the recent attempt on the life of the Minister 
of State for Foreign Affairs, all have been re- 
leased except seven. . 

Two first and two second class carriages fitted 
up with closets and lavatories were put on the 
Tokyo-Yokohama line on the 23rd_ instant. 
Similar carriages will be run on the Tokaido 
Railway shortly. 


Count Kuropa signalised his retirement from 
office by indulging ia the sport of fishing in the 
lake at his Mita residence on the 27th inst. He 
also invited Count Yamada and other friends to 
an entertainment the same day. 


Tue Aye? Kan, which left Honolulu some time 
ago, has arrived at San Francisco and will there 
await the Mongo Kan which, after calling at 
Hawaii, will join her. Both vessels will then 
proceed to England. 


A COUNTERFEIT silver yeu was discovered on 
the 26th inst. in a quantity of coin received by 
the Mitsui Bank Yokohama branch from a 
mercantile house. The Authorities were at 
once informed of the circumstance. 


On Monday last the Ministers of State present 
in the capital were summoned to the Palace 
and received the Emperor's commands to re- 
sume their portfolios. Counts Ito, Inouye, and 
Goto were not among these who attended. 


InpormAiion of the aiiack on Count Okuma 
having reached the Czar,"THlis Majesty sent a 
telegram of condolence through the Russian 
Minister, to which a1reply conveying the thanks 
of the wounded statesman was despatched on 
the 24th instant. 


Fuyroxa Yusuiro, a member of the Committee 
of the Jishu-Kan, Tokyo, was arrested on the 
23rd, and Moshida Wakasa, a member of the 
Tokei Club, was arrested the other day also on 
suspicion engendered by the finding of dynamite 
in Kokubo’s house. 


A mExtinG of the Cabinet was held on the 29th 
instant, which was attended by Prince Sanjo, 
Counts Yamagata, Yamada, Matsukata, and 
Ovama, and Viscount Enomoto. The business 
of the meeting was finished by four in the after- 
noon, 


| In consequence of difficulty hitherto experienced 
in the preparation of metal for the coinage of 
nickel coins, the daily out turn at the Osaka 
Mint of that currency has not exceeded 30,000 
yen, but in future it is expected that 50,000 yen 
can be minted per day. 

Own to pressure of official business Count 
Matsukata, Minister of State for Finance, will 
be unable this year to attend the trial of the 
pyx at the Osaka Mint, which should take place 
about the present time. The whole operation 
has therefore been postponed till July next year. 


ABOUT a quarter before three on the morning of 
the 27th ihstant fire broke out at Matsubara- 
machi, Nikko, The flames spread to Ishiya- 
machi, and 21 houses were destroyed, five being 
half burned, before Uie fire could be got under, 
which was accomplished a little after four 
o'clock. 
ead italy 

Tue typhoon which swept over Hokkaido on 
the 21st inst. is reported from Kumaishi as 


that district ; 


being the most violent experienced during 
twenty years. Three persons were drowned in 
four persons were injured; over a 
hundred houses were swept away by the floods, 
and some hundred and fifty boats were destroyed. 
Durinc the night of the 16th inst. some seven 
thousand yex were missed from the quarters of 
the first battalion of the 18th regiment of in- 
fantry, stationed at Toyohashi, Sanshiu. Of 
the total amount, 3.000 yen were in 10 yen notes, 
3,000 yen in 1 yen notes, and the remainder in 
notes of various denominations. 


An exhibition will be opened under the auspices 
of the Japan Fine Art Society on the 3rd of next 
month, and will remain open till the roth. The 
loan of rare and artistic objects is requested 
from possessors of art treasyres. On the 5th 
and 6th inst. the exhibition will be closed to the 
ordinary public, and persons of distinction will 
be invited to view the exhibits. 


AN ordinary general meeting of the Ryomo 
Railway Company was held on the afternoon of 
the 28th in Tokyo. Mr. Taguchi Ukichi, editor 
of the Averza’ Zassht, occupied the chair. A 
dividend at the rate of over 4 per cent. per 
annum was declared; a figure which would 
have stood at over 7 per cent. but for the ope- 
rations of the company in extending its lines. 

A STEAMING trial of the Vaeyama Kan, which 
was launched at Yokosuka in March of the pre- 
sent year, took place in the forenoon of the 
23rd instant. Three runs were made between 
Yokosuka and Yokohama., The speed of the 
new vessel was lested ina short race with the 
Kobe Maru, which left Yokohama and pro- 
ceeded down the bay while the trial was going 
on, but as the merchant steamer was not pressed 
the Facyama Aan easily beat her. 


In consequence of the increasing number 
of passengers that alight at, and the large 
quantity of freight that is sent to, Shidzuoka, it 
is intended to enlarge the station very con- 
siderably, as it has been found to be much too 
small. The new station will be somewhat 
on the same plan as the terminus at Shimbashi. 
The Hamamatsu people have grumbled so great- 
ly in consequence of the decayed condition of 
their trade—which they say has been brought on 
by the failure of the railway authorities to make 
their town the terminus of any of the trains 
on the Tokaido line—that it has been decided 
to comply with their wishes, and let them have 
the benefit of a train which shall run no farther 
than their station. 


THe Race holidays are supposed to have inter- 
fered with business, though the condition of the 
Import Market is such that but little difference can 
have been made in the volume of transactions. 
The demand for Yarns and Cotton goods has 
been small, and there is no change to note in the 
Metal trade. The Kerosene business is not 
brisk, though healthy, and prices are well main- 
tained. Three more cargoes of American Oil 
have arrived. Sugar is dull, and only a few 
sales of White Refined have been effected. 
There has been a continuance of heavy trans- 
actions in Silk, and 2,250 picuts is the record of 
the week. The greater part of this trade was 
done in the first four days, since which a pause 
has come, and to-day things are quiet. Waste 
Silk has been in Jess demand, and the stock is 
rising. ‘There has been a spurt in Tea, and 
nearly 2,c00 piculs of leaf have been purchased. 
Exchange continues on the rise, and has made 
another distinct advance since last week. 
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prec suffering from weak or debilitated 

constitutions will discover that by the use 
of this wonderful medicine there is ‘‘ Health 
forall.” The bloodis the fountain of life, and its 
purity can be maintained by the use of these Pills. 
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could exceed their gratitude ; and, in consequence, milk, fowls 
butter, and horse feed poured in upon us, until at la-t a tea- 
spoonful of Ointment was worth a fowl and any quantity of peas, 

‘and the demand became so great that I was obliged to lock up 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Count Oxuma continues to progress steadily 
towards recovery. 


Count Ito’s resignation has been accepted and 
his excellency is gazetted a Court Counciilor. 


Tue Nippon Ginko has ordered from the Print- 
ing Bureau 3,000,000 yen worth of new 10 yen 
notes. 


Mr. Oxi, Governor of Kanagawa Prefecture, 
will, on the Emperor’s Birthday (3rd Novem- 
ber), entertain the chief foreign and Japanese 
residents. 


‘TELEGRAMS enquiring as to the state of Count 
Okuma have been received from the Czar of 
Russia, Prince Bismarck, and the Premiers of 
France, Italy, and England. 


A MEMBER of the Tokei Club named Kokubo 
Kashichi was arrested on the 22ndinst. On 
the police searching his house they found con- 
cealed there a quantity of dynamite. 


A TELEGRAM was received on the 28th inst. by the 
Authorities, announcing that Viscount Tanaka, 
Minister’ to France, had been present at the 
funeral of the late King of Portugal. 


An examination of the premises of the Jushu- 
kan at Nishiki-cho by the police the other day 
resulted in the discovery of certain chemicals 
employed in the manufacture of dynamite. 


Dr. Taxaci, who has been attending Count 
Okuma since the latter was wounded, proceded 
to the Palace on the morning of the 2gih to 
inform the Emperor of the state of his patient. 


AN earthquake was felt in the capital at 2h. 16m. 
52sec. a.m. onthe 28th instant. Its duration 
was two minutes; its direction S.E. and N.W.; 
its maximum horizontal motion 1'2 millimetre 
in 0.9 second, and its vertical motion very 
slight. The shock was easy in its earlier vibra- 


tions, but after the lapse of ten seconds increased 
very materially in force during 40 seconds. 


Or the thirty persons arrested by the Metro- 
politan Police on suspicion of being concerned 
in the recent attempt on the life of the Minister 
of State for Foreign Affairs, all have been re- 
leased except seven. . 


. 


Two first and two second class carriages fitted 
up with closets and lavatories were put on the 
Tokyo-Yokohama line on the 23rd_ instant. 
Similar carriages will be run on the Tokaido 
Railway shortly. 


Count Kuropa signalised his retirement from 
office by indulging ia the sport of fishing in the 
lake at his Mita residence on the 27th inst. He 
also invited Count Yamada and other friends to 
an entertainment the same day. 


Tue Aryet Kan, which left Honolulu some time 
ago, has arrived at San Francisco and will there 

await the Aougo Kan which, after calling at 
Hawaii, will join her. Both vessels will then 
proceed to England. 


A COUNTERFEIT silver yer was discovered on 
the 26th inst. in a quantity of coin received by 
the Mitsui Bank Yokohama branch from a 
mercantile house. The Authorities were at 
once informed of the circumstance. 


On Monday last the Ministers of State present 
in the capital were summoned to the Palace 
and received the Emperor's commands to re- 
sume their portfolios. Counts Ito, Inouye, and 
Goto were not among these who attended. 


InFormaiion of the aliack on Count Okuma 
having reached the Czar,"His Majesty sent a 
telegram of condolence through the Russian 
Minister, to which a reply conveying the thanks 
of the wounded statesman was despatched on 
the 24th instant. 


Fuyroxa Yusuiro, a member of the Committee 
of the Jishu-Kan, Tokyo, was arrested on the 
23rd, and Moshida Wakasa, a member of the 
Tokei Club, was arrested the other day also on 
suspicion engendered by the finding of dynamite 
in Kokubo’s house. 


A marine of the Cabinet was held on the 2gth 
instant, which was attended by Prince Sanjo, 
Counts Yamagata, Yamada, Matsukata, and 
Oyama, and Viscount Enomoto. The business 
of the meeting was finished by four in the after- 
noon. 


In consequence of difficulty hitherto experienced 
in the preparation of metal for the coinage of 
nickel coins, the daily out turn at the Osaka 
Mint of that currency has not exceeded 30,000 
yen, but in future it is expected that 50,000 yen 
can be minted per day. 

Owrne to pressure of official business Count 
Matsukata, Minister of State for Finance, will 
be unable this year to attend the trial of the 
pyx at the Osaka Mint, which should take place 
about the present time. The whole operation 
has therefore been postponed ull July next year. 


ABOUT a quarter before three on the morning of 
the 27th instant fire broke out at Matsubara- 
machi, Nikko, The flames spread to Ishiya- 
machi, and 21 houses were destroyed, five being 
half burned, before the fire could be got under, 
which was accomplished a litle after four 
o'clock. 
Eas ag 

THe typhoon which swept over Hokkaido on 
the 21st inst. is reported from Kumaishi as 


being the most violent experienced during 
twenty years. Three persons were drowned in 


that district; four persons were injured; over a 


hundred houses were swept away by the floods, 
and some hundred and fifty boats were destroyed. 


During the night of the 16th inst. some seven 
thousand yex were missed from the quarters of 
the first battalion of the 18th regiment of in- 
fantry, stationed at Toyohashi, Sanshiu. Of 
the total amount, 3.000 yen were in 10 yen notes, 
3,000 yen in 1 yen notes, and the remainder in 
notes of various denominations. 


An exhibition will be opened under the auspices 
of the Japan Fine Art Society on the 3rd of next 
month, and will remain open till the roth. The 
loan of rare and artistic objects is requested 
from possessors of art treasyres. On the 5th 
and 6th inst. the exhibition will be closed to the 
ordinary public, and persons of distinction will 
be invited to view the exhibits. 


An ordinary general meeting of the Ryomo 
Railway Company was held on the afternoon of 
the 28th in Tokyo. Mr. Taguchi Ukichi, editor 
of the Aerza’ Zasshi, occupied the chair. A 
dividend atthe rate of over 4 per cent. per 
annum was declared; a figure which would 
have stood at over 7 per cent. but for the ope- 
rations of the company in extending its lines. 

A sTEAMING trial of the Vaeyama Kan, which 
was launched at Yokosuka in March of the pre- 
sent year, took place in the forenoon of the 
23rd instant. Three runs were made between 
Yokosuka and Yokohama., The speed of the 
new vessel was tested ina short race with the 
Kobe Maru, which left Yokohama and _ pro- 
ceeded down the bay while the trial was going 
on, but as the merchant steamer was not pressed 
the Facyama Kan easily beat her. 


In consequence of the increasing number 
of passengers that alight at, and the large 
quantity of freight that is sent to, Shidzuoka, it 
is intended to enlarge the station very con- 
siderably, as it has been found to be much too 
small. The new station will be somewhat 
on the same plan as the terminus at Shimbashi. 
The Hamamatsu people have grumbled so great- 
ly in consequence of the decayed condition of 
their trade—which they say has been brought on 
by the failure of the railway authorities to make 
their town the terminus of any of the trains 
on the Tokaido line—that it has been decided 
to comply with their wishes, and let them have 
the benefit of a train which shall run no farther 
than their station. 


Tue Race holidays are supposed to have inter- 
fered with business, though the condition of the 
Import Market is such that but little differencecan 
have been made in the volume of transactions. 
The demand for Yarns and Cotton goods has 
been small, and there is no change to note in the 
Metal trade. The Kerosene business is not 
brisk, though healthy, and prices are well main- 
tained. Three more cargoes of American Oil 
have arrived. Sugar is dull, and only a few 
sales of White Refined have been effected. 
There has been a continuance of heavy trans- 
actions in Silk, and 2,250 picuts is the record of 
the week. Tie greater part of this trade was 
done in the first four days, since which a pause 
las come, and to-day things are quiet. Waste 
Silk has been in Jess demand, and the stock is 
rising, ‘There has been a spurt in Tea, and 
nearly 2,c00 piculs of leaf have been purchased. 
Exchange continues on the rise, and has made 
another distinct advance since last week. 
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surpasses all others for ils natural fragrance. 
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STEPHANOTIS OPOPANAX 
sae ts de tego ang i 


Of all Dealers, and of the Manufacturers, 
J. & E. ATKINSON, ty 
24, Old Bond Street, London, 


Trade Mark—A “ White Rose" on a Golden 
Lyre,” with Address in full. 
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KEATING'S BONBONS OR WORM TABLETS. 


A PURELY VEGETABLE SWEETMEAT both in appear 
ance and taste, furnishing a most agreeable method of ad- 
ministering the only certainly remedy for INTESTINAL of 
THREAD WORMS, It isa perfectly safe and mild prevaration, 
and is especially adapted for Children. Sold in Bottles by all 
Chemists. 13ins, 


THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES. 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


pron’ suffering from weak or debilitated 

constitutions will discover that by the use 
of this wonderful medicine there is ‘‘ Health 
forall.” The blood is the fountain of life, and its 
purity can be maintained by the use of these Pills. 


Sir Samuet Baxer, in his work entitled ‘‘The Nile Tribu- 
taries in Abyssinia,” says—' I ordered the dragoman Mahomet 
to inform the Fakir that I was a Doctor, and I had the best 
medicines at the service of the sick, with advice gratis. In] 
short time I had many applicants, to whom I served outa 
quantity of Holloway’s Pills. These are most useful toan ex- 
plorer, as, possessing unmistakable purgative properties, they 
create an undeniable effect upon the patient, which satisties 
them of their value,” 


SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcerations 
of all kinds. It acts miraculously in healing ulcerations, curing 
skin diseases, aud in arresting and subduing all inflammations. 

Mr. J. T. Couper, in his account of his extraordinary travels 
in China, published in 1871, says—‘‘ 1 had with me # quantity of 
Holloway’s Ointment. I gave some to the people, and nothing 
could exceed their gratitude ; and, in consequence, milk, fowls 
butter, and horse feed poured in upon us, until at la-t a tea- 
spoonful of Ointment was wortha fowl andany quantity of peas, 

‘and the demand became so great that I was obliged to lock up 
the small remaining “stock.” 

Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors the throughout 
World. May tst, 1889. 


NOW READY, 


In 3 Parts, Demy 16mo, limp, 
A ROMANIZED JAPANESE READER 
consisting of JAPANESE ANECDOTES, Max- 

ims, &c., in easy Written Style, with an Encuisx 
TRanstaTion and Nortgs. By BASIL HALL 
CHAMBERLAIN, Professor of Japanese and 
Philology in the Imperial University of Japan; 
author of ‘‘ A Hand-book of Colloquial Japa- 
nese,” &c., &c. 

Part I.—Japanese TExt. 

Part II.—EnciisH TRANSLATION. 

Part III.—Noregs. 

PRICE, $2.50. 


The Hiogo News thus refers to the work :— 


We have to acknowledge the receipt of ‘‘A Romanized Japan 
nese Reader,’’ consisting of Japanese anecdotes, maxims, con- 
versations, &c., by Mr. B. H. Chamberlain, the author of the 
Grammar of the Japanese Language which was published a 
few months ago. The Reader is in three parts of convenient 
size, well bound, and the typography reflects much credit 
upon the ¥apan Mail office, where the work was printed. Part 
1. contains the Japanese text of the anecdotes, &c., Part 
Il. an English translation, and Part III. is devoted to copious 
notes intended to give information concerning the persons and 

laces mentioned in the Reader, to explain allusions, and 
n certain cases to bring out the literal meaning in a clearer 
mannerthan was possible inthe translation. Mr. Chamberlain 
is such an acknowledged authority upon everything connected 
with the Japanese language, and has always been so thoroughly 
painstaking and conscientious in the preparation of his various 
publications, that students may well accept with confidence his 
atest work. 


London: Triisner & Co. Yoxonama: KEury 
& Watsu, Limited. 
Yokohama, January 30th, 1889. 
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SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 


Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN HOUR. 


PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER. 


Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 
MACHINERY CONSTRUCTED FOR BOATS BUILT ABROAD. 


YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition. 


bears Baron Liebig’s Signature 
in Blue Ink across the Label. 


FINEST AND 


Lenn 


CHEAPEST 


MEAT-FLAVOURING 
STOCK FOR SOUPS, 
MADE DISHES AND SAUCES, 
Invaluable for India as 
an Efficient Tonic in all 
cases of Weakness. 
Keeps good in the hottest 


To be had of all Storekeepers and Dealers throughout India. 


Cookery Books Post Free on Application tothe Climates, and for 
Company. length of time. 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co., Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England. 
Sold wholesale by COCEING & Co., Yokohama. Cockery Books én Application to office of this paper. 
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“3 The Physician’s Cure 
»~jfor Gout, Rheumatic 
“Wj Gout and Gravel: the 
4 safest and most gentle 
Medicine for Infants, 


+ pies eecs Sots a : 
The Universal Remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Children, Delicate 3as 
males, and the Sick- 


Headache, Heartburn, Indigestion, Sour Eructations, 2P 
Bilious Affections. NESS Of FTORNANCY, 


_,_ DINNEFORDS\| © 
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LF-SHINING, 


the cork. Gives an -QUIRED 

ts a week wet or dry weather. Mud & 
olist Does not injure leather nor 
nds of Boots, Shoes and Leather Articles. 
raoturt&a Co, Ltd..Gt. Saffron Hill, London,England. 
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a Scientific Treatise, by Dr. Van DER 
Heypen, Physician to the General Hospital, &c. 
Chapters are devoted to the following Subjects : 

Tur Comma Bacittus. 

Tue PatHoLocy oF CHOLERA. 
MEANS OF PREVENTION. 
RECEPTIVITY OF THE Bopy. 
PREVENTIVE INOCULATION. 
ANNIHILATION OF BACTERIA. 
TREATMENT. 


To be obtainéd at the Office of the Fapau 
Mail, price Firty Cents, 


A 


‘(HE TOKYO MAIL” is a tri-weekly 
Journal published in Tokyo on Tvgspay, 
‘| Tuurspay, and SaTurpay Mornine¢s, Price yen 
6 per Annum. Subscriptions and Advertise- 
ments received at the KOBUNSHA, Dobashi, 
Tokyo ; and at 72, Main Street, Yokohama. 
January rst, 1889. 


Printed and Published for the Proprietor at ¢a, Mai 
Settlement, by James Envacott Bgaus, of ‘No. neat 
‘ Yokohama,—Saturpay, Octoser 26, 1889. . 


Yokohama, January 30th, 1889. 
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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Nonotice will be taken of anonymous correspondence. 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the “ JAPAN 
WEEKLY MAIL,” must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer, not for publication, but asa 
guarantee of good faith. Itis particularly requested that 
all letters on business be addressed tu the MANAGER, 
and Cheaues be made payableto same; and that literary 
contributions be addressed to the EDiTor. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Count Oxvuaia continues to progress steadily 
towards recovery. 


Count Iro’s resignation has been accepted and 
his excellency is gazetted a Court Councillor. 


Tue Nippon Ginko has ordered from the Print- 
ing Bureau 3,000,000 yen worth of new 10 yen 
notes, 


Mr. Ox, Governor of Kanagawa Prefecture, 
will, on the Emperor’s Birthday (3rd Novem- 
ber), entertain the chief foreign and Japanese 
residents. 


‘TELEGRAMS enquiring as to the state of Count 
Okuma have been received from the Czar of 
Russia, Prince Bismarck, and the Premiers of 
France, Italy, and England. 


A MEMBER of the Tokei Club named Kokubo 
Kashichi was arrested on the 22ndinst. On 
the police searching his house they found con- 
cealed there a quantity of dynamite. 


A TELEGRAM was received on the 28th inst. by the 
Authorities, announcing that Viscount Tanaka, 
Minister’ to France, had been present at the 
funeral of the late King of Portugal. 


AN examination of the premises of the Jushu- 
kan at Nishiki-cho by the police the other day 
resulted in the discovery of certain chemicals 
employed in the manufacture of dynamite. 


Dr. Taxkaci, who has been attending Count 
Okuma since the latter was wounded, proceded 
to the Palace on the morning of the 2gth to 
inform the Emperor of the state of his patient. 


AN earthquake was felt in the capital at 2h. 16m. 
52sec. a.m. onthe 28th instant. Its duration 
was two minutes; its direction S.E. and N.W.; 
its maximum horizontal motion 1°2 millimetre 
in 0.9 second, and its vertical motion very 
slight. The shock was easy in its earlier vibra- 


tions, but after the lapse of ten seconds increased 
very materially in force during 40 seconds. 


Or the thirty persons arrested by the Metro- 
politan Police on suspicion of being concerned 
in the recent attempt on the life of the Minister 
of State for Foreign Affairs, all have been re- 
leased except seven. . 


Two first and two second class carriages fitted 
up with closets and lavatories were put on the 
Tokyo-Yokohama line on the 23rd_ instant. 
Similar carriages will be run on the Tokaido 
Railway shortly. 


Count Kuropa signalised his retirement from 
office by indulging ia the sport of fishing in the 
lake at his Mita residence on the 27th inst. He 
also invited Count Yamada and other friends to 
an entertainment the same day. 

Tue Hiyet Kan, which left Honolulu some time 
ago, has arrived at San Francisco and will there 
await the Kongo Kan which, after calling at 
Hawaii, will join her. Both vessels will then 
proceed to England. 


A COUNTERFEIT silver yeu was discovered on 
the 26th inst. in a quantity of coin received by 
the Mitsui Bank Yokohama branch from a 
mercantile house. The Authorities were at 
once informed of the circumstance. 


On Monday last the Ministers of State present 
in the capital were summoned to the Palace 
and received the Emperor's commands to re- 
sume their portfolios. Counts Ito, Inouye, and 
Goto were not among these who attended. 


IxgoxmArion of the attack on Count Okuma 
having reached the Czar,*His Majesty sent a 
telegram of condolence through the Russian 
Minister, to which a reply conveying the thanks 
of the wounded statesman was despatched on 
the 24th instant. 


Fujioka Yusuiro, a member of the Committee 
of the Jishu-Kan, Tokyo, was arrested on the 
23rd, and Moshida Wakasa, a member of the 
Tokei Club, was arrested the other day also on 
suspicion engendered by the finding of dynamite 
in Kokubo’s house. 


A mrxrine of the Cabinet was held on the 2gth 
instant, which was attended by Prince Sanjo, 
Counts Yamagata, Yamada, Matsukata, and 
Oyama, and Viscount Enomoto. The business 
of the meeting was finished by four in the after- 
noon. 


In consequence of difficulty hitherto experienced 
in the preparation of metal tor the coinage of 
nickel coins, the daily out turn at the Osaka 
Mint of that currency has not exceeded 30,009 
yen, but in future it is expected that 50,000 yen 
can be minted per day. 

Owine to pressure of official business Count 
Matsukata, Minister of State for Finance, will 
be unable this year to attend the trial of the 
pyx at the Osaka Mint, which should take place 
about the present time. The whole operation 
has therefore been postponed till July next year. 


ABOUT a quarter before three on the morning of 
the 27th instant fire broke out at Matsubara- 
machi, Nikko, The flames spread to Ishiya- 
machi, and 21 houses were destroyed, five being 
half burned, before Uie fire could be got under, 
which was accomplished a little after four 
o'clock. 
Be iS cha 

Tue typhoon which swept over Hokkaido on 
the 21st inst. is reported from Kumaishi as 


that district ; 


being the most violent experienced during 
twenty years. Three persons were drowned in 
four persons were injured; over a 
hundred houses were swept away by the floods, 
and some hundred and fifty boats were destroyed. 


Duxine the night of the 16th inst. some seven 
thousand yen were missed from the quarters of 
the first battalion of the 18th regiment of in- 
fantry, stationed at Toyohashi, Sanshiu. Of 
the total amount, 3.000 yen were in 10 yen notes, 
3,000 yen in 1 yen notes, and the remainder in 
notes of various denominations. 


An exhibition will be opened under the auspices 
of the Japan Fine Art Society on the 3rd of next 
month, and will remain open till the roth. The 
loan of rare and artistic objects is requested 
from possessors of art treasyres. On the 5th 
and 6th inst. the exhibition will be closed to the 
ordinary public, and persons of distinction will 
be invited to view the exhibits. 


An ordinary general meeting of the Ryomo 
Railway Company was held on the afternoon of 
the 28th in Tokyo. Mr. Taguchi Ukichi, editor 
of the Averzat Zasshi, occupied the chair. A 
dividend atthe rate of over 4 per cent. per 
annum was declared; a figure which would 
have stood at over 7 per cent. but for the ope- 
rations of the company in extending its lines. 

A STEAMING trial of the Vaeyama Kan, which 
was launched at Yokosuka in March of the pre- 
sent year, took place in the forenoon of the 
23rd instant. Three runs were made between 
Yokosuka and Yokohama., The speed of the 
new vessel was lested ina short race with the 
Kobe Maru, which left Yokohama and _ pro- 
ceevied down the bay while the trial was going 
on, but as the merchant steamer was not pressed 
the Facyama Aan easily beat her. 


In consequence of the increasing number 
of passengers that alight at, and the large 
quantity of freight that is sent to, Shidzuoka, it 
is intended to enlarge the station very con- 
siderably, as it has been found to be much too 
small. The new station will be somewhat 
on the same plan as the terminus at Shimbashi. 
‘The Hamamatsu people have grumbled so great- 
ly in consequence of the decayed condition of 
their trade—which they say has been brought on 
by the failure of the railway authorities to make 
their town the terminus of any of the trains 
on the Tokaido line—that it has been decided 
to comply with their wishes, and let them have 
the benefit of a train which shall run no farther 
than their station. 


Tue Race holidays are supposed to have inter- 
fered with business, though the condition of the 
Import Market is such that but little difference can 
have been made in the volume of transactions. 
The demand for Yarns and Cotton goods has 
been small, and there is no change to note in the 
Metal trade. The Kerosene business is not 
brisk, though healthy, and prices are well main- 
tained. ‘Three more cargoes of American Oil 
have arrived. Sugar is dull, and only a few 
sales of White Refined have been effected. 
There has been a continuance of heavy trans- 
actions in Silk, and 2,250 piculs is the record of 
the week. Tie greater part of this trade was 
done in the first four days, since which a pause 
has come, and to-day things are quiet. Waste 
Silk has been in Jess demand, and the stock is 
lising, ‘There has been a spurt in Tea, and 
nearly 2,c00 piculs of leaf have been purchased. 
Exchange continues on the rise, and has made 
another distinct advance since last week. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


THE CABINET. 
Tue Emperor has déspatched Viscount Nomura 
to Yamaguchi to sammon Count Inouye to the 
capital, and we may therefore look for the latter's 
immediate return. His Majesty proceeds in 
Count Inouye’s case exactly he proceeded in that 
of Count Ito, who also came back to Tokyo in 
consequence of an Imperial message conveyed 
through Viscount Nomura. It seems probable 
that no further transfer of portfolios will be 
made until the new Minister President has had 
an opportunity of direct communication with 
Count Inouye. There is an evident disposition 
on all sides to tide over the crisis with a mini- 
“mum of disturbance. It was with such a 
hope that Count Kuroda, when laying his re- 
signation in the Emperor’s hands, declared that 
he desired to accept the whole responsibility for 
the complications which had arisen, and that he 
trusted his retirement from office might furnish a 
complete solution, Count Kuroda acted in this 
matter consistently with his established character 
for manly independence, a character confirm- 
ed, if confirmation were necessary, by the whole 
course of his conduct as Minister President. 
Rumour has it that Count Ito desires to spend 
some months in England before the actual in- 
auguration of parliamentary government in 
Japan. We can well appreciate the motive of 
such a Wish, for unquestionably its accomplish- 
ment would enlarge Count Ito’s useful experi- 
ence, and tend to re-assure public opinion as to 
the equilibrium of his foreign proclivities. But 
we cannot for an instant agree to suppose 
that the presence of this desire was even 
remotely, still less approximately, respon- 
sible for the Count’s resignation at a time 
when his retirement could not fail to pre- 
cipitate a plainly imminent ministerial, if not 
national, crisis. Count Ito must have been 
swayed by much deeper cansiderations than the 
wish for foreign travel, with whatever object 
undertaken. Apparently the moment for taking 
the public into his confidence has not arrived, 
but it cannot be much longer deferred. Of 
Count Inouye’s real attitude also very little is 
openly known. The two statesmen, however, 
have so long worked together with almost com- 
plete harmony of view, and their close personal 
friendship is of such old standing, that we may 
fairly believe them actuated by common motives 
at this important juncture. 


THE MINISTERIAL CRISIS. 

Writing under this heading, the Wichi Nichi 
Shimbun observes that the present crisis has 
been precipitated by the resignation of Counts 
Ito and Inouye, the attempted assassination of 
Count Okuma, and lastly by the assumption of 
a definite attitude on the part of Count Yama- 
gata, though as to the nature of that attitude 
our contemporary refrains from expressing itself 
plainly. It applauds the conduct of Count 
Kuroda and his colleagues in connection with 
their resignation ina body, considering that they 
have thus laid an excellent precedent for esta- 
blishing the principle of the joint responsibility 
of a Ministry. 


* 

The Fit Shimpo writing on the same snbject, 
regrets that politics and official life occupy too 
large a space in the mind of the Japanese. At 
the time that a handful of enterprising students 
seized the reins of Government on the downfall 
of the Tokugawa rég7me, the apparent tendency 
of the policy of the new Government was to- 
wards the destruction of caste and the levelling 
of all social distinctions. But gradually a new 
kind of exalted caste has grown up, and has at 
last obtained a legal title to the same footing as 
that occupied by the old nobility of the country 
Thus an avenne has been opened for ambitious 
men to obtain at once great power and exalted 
rank. This circumstance, tegether with the old 
custom of the country to give undue importance 
to politics and political life, has, according to 
our contemporary, furnished a powerful stimulus 
to the passions of ambitious men. ‘In the 
West,” says the F171, ‘statesmen struggle to 
obtain power for the purpose of giving full 


scope to their capacities; but in this country 
even those persons who have little capacity to 
show, contend for power merely for the pur- 
pose of gratifying their cupidity and vanity.” 
Whi@ things are in this state, it is not to 
be wondered at that the Cabinet should 
xo on always making changes and always 
appearing no better for those changes. As 
the only remely for this evil, our con- 


temporary maintains the vital importance of 


opening up some avenue to honour and con- 
sideration outside the Government, in commer- 
cial, industrial, and professional spheres. The 
treatment hitherto accorded to the promi- 
nent men in these walks of life has been al- 
together wrong. ‘Should things continue in 
the present state,” conclides the 7177, ‘and 
should undue importance be attached to political 
matters, and moreover should men go on 
thinking that outside of the Government there 
is no Japan and that outside the Cabinet there 
is no place to obtain riches and honour, then 
there will be no end to Cabinet changes, and 
such changes will not confer the least benefit on 
the nation.” 
+ * 

The Zokyo Koron devotes special attention 
to the resignation of Counts Ito and Inouye. 
It states that, though other Ministers are re- 
ported to have tendered their resignation, the 
resignation of the above two statesmen presents 
an altogether different aspect. In the case of 
other Ministers, resignation seems to be merely 
a temporary arrangement; but as to Counts’ 
Ito and Inouye, they seem determined to sever, 
for a time at least, their connection with the 
Government, Whatthe Aoron considers spe- 
cially regrettable in connection with their re- 
signation, is that with their retirement the 
Government will lose most of the young but 
well informed and able officials at present 
serving under it. These officials, with the 
two Counts at their head, are just the sort 
of men most needed in conducting the ad- 
ministration in an enlightened manner. In 
making these observations, the Koren keeps 
in view what the Government will be called 
upon to do under the new system, to be inaugu- 
rated next year. Counts Ito and Inouye, says 
our contemporary, will be most needed at the 
time of, and still more after, the inauguration 
of the representative system of Government, and 
their retirement at this juncture wil] be the most 
serious loss to the Government. The Koron'’s 
articles are not yet concluded, but thus much 
we have taken from what has already appeared. 


THE ‘NORTH CHINA HERALD’S”’ JAPAN CORRE- 
SPONDENT. 
Tue North China Herald has a correspondent 
in Japan who contributes to its columns excel- 
lently written letters, generally containing ac- 
curate and carefully collected information about 
Japanese affairs. But in his last contribution 
this gentleman betrays an erroneous conception 
of our views, © Despite the protestations of the 
Jail,” he says, “that no difficulty is anticipated 
in the negotiations Mr. Otori is to be entrusted 
with for the conclusion of a new treaty with the 
Middle Kingdom, it must be acknowledged 
that the frequent deferment of Mr. Otori’s de- 
parture lends’ colour to the views of those who 
look far less sanguinely upon the question of 
Treaty Revision as it affects China.” We have 
not spoken, so far as we know, and certainly we 
never intended to speak, of the negotiations 
with China as an affair presenting no difficulty. 
Any remarks made by us on the subject of 
Japan’s treaty relations with the Middle King- 
dom, have been adressed to showing that China 
does not belong to the phalanx of Western 
States with which Japan has been negotiating 
for so many years, and that the arrangements 
made with the Government at Peking may be 
of a character different from those made in the 
case of other Powers. No demonstration is 
needed that if China consults her own interests 
and takes a statesmanlike view of the situation, 
she will appreciate the advantage of assisting 
this empire at a conjuncture which, sooner or 
later, she will hergelf have to face. But who 
among us is rash enough to predict China's con- 


duct in any given eventuality, and who shall say 
how much the breadth of her view may be 
obstructed by petty feelings of umbrage and 
jealousy towards a neighbour so careless of 
revered canons, so self-asserting and so suc- 
cessfully radical as Japan? We have not and 
never had the courage to make the rosy forecast 
attributed to us by the correspondent of our 
Shanghai contempory. Hopes we do indeed 
entertain, but they are neither rash nor confident. 


* 
* * 


In connection with this subject we observe 
the Hongkong Daily Press traverses the ground 
taken by us in respect of Japan's treaty relations 
with China. The Hongkong journal says, in 
effect, first that since Japanese subjects in China 
receive exactly the same treatment as that ac- 
corded to the subjects and citizens of Western 
States, therefore China may properly claim that 
her subjects in Japan shall enjoy all the pri- 
vileges granted to Westerns under the revised 
treaties ; and secondly that the abuses of extra- 
territoriality, so much complained against by 
the Japanese, being most flagrant in respect of 
the Chinese residing in Japan, it would be in- 
consistent on Japan’s part to preserve the extra- 
territorial system in their case while ahcluhine 
it in all other cases. We readily admit that 
there is much justice in these views. But our 
colonial contemporary’s premises are not ac- 
curate. Neither Japanese subjects in China nor 
Chinese subjects in Japan possess ‘all the 
rights and immunities enjoyed by the subjects 
or citizens of other nationalities.” That is the 
vital pointofthe argument. The treaty relations 
of the two empires are different from the treaty 
relations of each with Western Powers, and there 
is no valid reason why every change in the latter 
relations should be extended to the former also. 
As to the inconsistency of preserving the extra- 
territorial system for China and abolishing it for 
all other States, Japan, we take it, has to choose 
between two evils. She is not prepared to throw 
open her territorities to Chinese immigration. 
Compared with such a proceeding, she prob- 
ably prefers to leave Chinese Consular Jurisdic- 
tion untouched, thereby confining Chinese 
subjects to the limits of the foreign settlements. 
But we do not profess to interpret the views of 
the Japanese Government in this matter, Pos- 
sibly they may contemplate extending to Chinese 
the ‘privileges and immunities” of the new 
treaties, while at the same time restricting Chi- 
nese immigration by special arrangement. What 
is certain is that the relations between China 
and Japan may, with strict propriety, be kept 
entirely apart from the relations of either with 
Western States, so far as existing covenants 
are concerned, 


EDUCATORS IN PARIS. 


Durine the past summer a gathering took place 
at the Sorbonne, Paris, of interested persons 
in the subject of the higher education. All 
the proceedings appear to have been interesting ; 
the Congress dividing itself into two sections, 
one for the consideration of university questions, 
the other for the consideration of secondary 
education, One of the earliest subjects in the 
latter section has an interest for us here in 
Japan at the present moment, where the question 
of a suitable curriculum for girls has recently 
heen quite warmly discussed. Several head 
mistresses present, English as well as French, 
took part in the discussion, and the results 
arrived at are worthy of notice. The six 
following motions relative to the teaching of 
science in girls’ schools were readily adopted : 
I. Algebra is desirable in girls’ schools, because 
it raises the level of instruction received, and 
simplifies in certain cases the processes of 
arithmetic. I]. Geometry is to be taught for the 
sake of intellectual training. Applications of 
the propositions should be made as soon as 
possible. II]. In the lower classes the teaching 
of cosmography ought to be mainly picturesque, 
and in the higher mainly mathematical. IV. 
The teaching of physical science ought to be 
experimental, and include all its branches. V. 


Chemistry should be taught in an elementary 
and experimental manner. VI. The teaching 
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of the natural sciences ought to be confined to 
the elements. it is probable that, if a similar 
Congress were to take place in London under 
English auspices, a higher standard than the 
above would be aimed at. Rightly or wrongly, 
the tendency of education in these times is 
to model the school curriculum for girls as 
closely as possible on that presented for their 
brothers. It will be a difficult matter, here in 
Japan, to resist the current, although we believe 
itought in great measure to be resisted. If edu- 
cation were wholly and entirely an 7ufe/lectual 
matter, a mere development of the brain power 
in the human being, the high pressure people 
have the field; but as education, properly con- 
sidered, has a far wide scope and is essentially 
moral and practical, the system al present ac- 
cepted must submit to many important modifi- 
cations before it becomes satisfactory; and a 
girl’s education must diverge from a boy’s when 
she comes in sight of womanhood. 


the signs of the times forecast these changes as likely 
to be wrought before five more centuries shall have 
rolled inte the past of history, The list uuconquered 
spot on the earth will surrender to the victurious 
enterprise of man, and Africa, heretofure symbolized 
by nakedness and barbaric splendour, will be “clothed 
upon” with the robes of a Christian civilization and 
be admitted into the brotherhood of nations, worthy of 
a place in the councils of human progress. 


ment of the present year’s working to 30th ult. 
18-8 account.—The balance at credit of the 
1888 working account is $426,607.40, out of 
which the sum of $234,225.18 has aiready been 
paid for dividend of 10 per cent. to shareholders, 
and bonus of 20 per cent. to contributors of 
premia, The remaining balance of $192,382.22, 
it has been decided, subject to the approval 
of shareholders, to dispose of by adding to re- 
serve fund the sum of $113,000, thereby in- 
creasing it to $417,000, paying a final dividend 
to shareholders of $2 per share, making the 
total interest for€he year $7 per share, equiva- 
lent to 14 per cent, on the paid-up capital, and 
carrying forward the sum of $59,382.22 to meet 
possible losses, and thus close the account for 
1888. 188g Account.—The estimated profit on 
the working account of the present year, after 
making every allowance, is $493,203.86. Con- 
sulting Committee.—During the past year, Mr. 
C. D. Bottomley resigned his seat on the Com- 
mittee, and Mr. T. E. Davies has been invited 
to take his place. The apppointment now re- 
quires the confirmation of the shareholders. 
The other members, Messrs. Ryrie, Dalrymple, 
Layton, and Solomon retire, but being eligible, 
offer themselves for re-clection, as under section 
15 of the articles of association, 5 members have 
to be appointed to serve with the chairman on 
the consulting committee during the ensuing 
financial year. 


THE MINISTERIAL CHANGE AND TREATY REVISION. 
As to the effect of the Ministerial change on the 
question of treaty revision, the Nicht Nicht 
Shimbun of the 26th ultimo states that the 
poiicy to be pursued in reference to that ques- 
liun was settled nine days ago. What the policy 
is it dues not undertake to say, but il asserts 
that, according to some authorities, the Govern- 
ment has determined to negotiate for the post- 
ponement of the date at which the new treaties 
shall go in torce. While avowing its inability 
to ascertain the uth of this rumour, the Aichi 
Nich? seems to attach credence to it. According 
to the Alatnicht Shimbun of the same date, we 
are informed that Viscount Aoki was summoned 
to the Cabinet on the 24th ullimo, and ques- 
tioned about the practicability of either suspend- 
ing the treaty negotiations or postponing the date 
of the operation ot the new Weaues. Our con- 
temporary’s information is to the effect that the 
Vice-Minister of State for Foreign Affairs 
answered that gyave difliculties stood in the path 
of either course of policy. 
oe 
The period of nine days from the 26th men- 
tioned by the Wicks Viché Shimbun evidently 
refers to the Cabinet Council of the 18th ult, 
on his way back from which the attempt was 
inade on Count Okuma’s life. We ourselves 
are disposed to believe that nothing ab- 
solutely definite was setthed on that occasion, 
though probably a pretty clear programme was 
mapped out. Under any circumstances the 
original idea of putting the new treaties into 
operation from the 17th of February would 
have had to be abandoned, for two reasons: 
first, that ratification of the treaties already con- 
cluded could scarcely have taken place before 
that date ; and secondly, that negotiations with 
several of the Great Powers still remained un- 
settled. ‘There are now, inthe matter of Treaty 
Revision, three policies each of which finds sup- 
porters. The first is the danko-se/su, or policy of 
pushing on the negotiations resolutely ;~ the 
second, the chrushi-sefsu, or policy of suspend- 
ing the negotiations ; the third, the yerdi-se/su, OF 
policy of deferring the operation of the con- 
cluded treaties. ‘This last policy has of late come 
widely into favour, as being a sort of com- 
promise between the two former. Moreover, 
it is said to have the support of Count 
Yamagata, who from the moment of his return 
perceived the necessity of steering a middle 
course, since the adoption of the danfo-sefsu 
would have endangered the successful opera- 
tion of the new system; while to pursue the 
chrushi-sefsu would have involved international 
complications and discredit. We cannot speak 
with assurance of Count Yamagata’s detailed 
views, but rumour represents him as unfavour- 
able to the employment of aliens in a judicial 
capacity, and as doubtful about the wisdom of 
allowing foreigners to hold real estate. If this 
unhappy agitation which, originating largely in 
party politics, has now passed beyond the 
control of its fomenters, leads to nothing 
worse than the perfectly natural, nay inevi- 
table, alternative of postponing the date of 
the operation of the tréaties, it will be possible 
to congratulate Japan on having passed fortu- 
nately through a dangerous crisis. She has 
been playing with very keen-edged tools. A 
little more patience would have carried her 
safely through the ordeal, but the clamour of 
parties apparently forbids any further exercise of 
patience. Foreign governments are thoroughly 
friendly to her, and the very considerations that 
impel them to consult the sentiment of their 
t own nationals in arranging for the abolition of 
by telegraph a» we do from Daiots, of contested elec- | Consular Jurisdiction, will prompt them to pay 
tions and strikes in cities of a million inhabitants, andj ose : - ; ‘ 
when it wiil be as attractive to spend a winter in sume similar deference etiees decided Some of 
fashionable health-resoit a few miles from the Victoria Japanese popular opinion. But if they are dis- 
Nyanza as it is now to make the tour of Europe; but' posed to be considerate where legitimate and 


YOKOHAMA ST. ANDREW’S SOCIETY. 


An adjourned meeting of the Yekohama St. 
Andrew's Society was held on the 25th ult. in 
the Chamber of Commerce Rooms—Mr. Geo. 
Jamieson in the chair. It was decided to cele- 
brate St. Andrew’s Day by a ball, and prelimi- 
nary arrangements were agreed upon, the details 
being left to the Committee of the Society, who 
have power also to appoint Stewards for the 
Ball. Mr. A. M. Chalmers, of H.B.M. Con- 
sulate, was elected a member of Committee in 
room of Mr. Glover, who had intimated his 
disinclination to accept office. Mr. Dodds 
proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Jamieson for 
his services during the past year as President 
of the Society, and his codperation and as- 
sistance in giving ita start—(Applause.) Mr. 
Jamieson, replying, thanked the meeting for 
their expression of good will. It had been a 
cause of much pleasure to him to be the Presi- 
dent of the Society for the first year of its re- 
suscitation, and he hoped it would have a long 
career of prosperity before it, and that it woald 
promote good fellowship among Scotchmen, 
bring them closer together, and place them in 
the position of being if necessary able to help 
each other—(Applause.) The proceedings 
then terminated. 


AFRICA, 
Aw American Jorunal writes thus :— 


Africa will tempt the avarice of every race on the 
globe within the next century. Within the next five 
centuries it may become one of the great factors of 
civilization, crowded with nationalities which may 
possibly hold the balance of political power and dictate 
the policy of the rest of Christendom. It is the only 
large area on the globe that remains unconquered, 
On its Mediterranean sea-coast are a few tangled 
tassels of the robe of civilizition—Morocco, Algeria, 
Iripoli, On the west is the struggling Repulbic of 
Liberia, which has never reccived the credit it has so 
hardly earned, Ou the south the British have captured 
a few square miles with valuable harbours, and on the 
east are scattered hardy colonists with their herds of 
cattle. Still, Africa is comparatively unknown as yet. 
Fifty years ago it was the Dark Continent; but 
travellers have recently explored its inner depths in 
part, and come back with tales of inexhaustible re- 
sources, of mineral wealth, of a fertile soil capable of 
supplying breadstuffs tu the people of the whole planet. 
‘The merely tentative commercial relations with Africa 
which new exist have resulted so favorably that 
pioneers are all agog with excitement, ‘The dream of 
the future is a golden one and the prospect is alluring. 
‘The total value of exports and imports by the white 
men who live along its fringe of sea-coust is estimated 
at nearly $400,000,000 annually. British trade is 
worth $125 000,000 of this sum, while France claims 
as her share something like $100, Ge,v00, Lhe interest 
of Americans in Africa is so insynificant that it scarcely 
deserves mention. What bright and glorious visions 
will soon attract the genius of men to that last remnant 
of undeveloped territory! Within the next five 
hundred years thet entire continent will become the 
heritage of enterprise. Great cities, huge manufactur- 
ing centres, will be found on its tivers, which resemble 
the Amazon and the Mississippi. Wheat fields, cotton 
fields, coffee plantations will be found everywhere. 
Its forests of valuable timber will yield to the weods- 
man’s axe, and saw-milis on every stream will make 
the music of wealth and progress. Cables to the 
metropolis of Europe and America will record the 
discovery of mew gold mines in the mountains and 
the prospects of the crops on the plains, ‘The savage 
a¥origines will be driven from their possessions or 
absorbed by the new civilization, and in the streets of 
some prosperous city on the Niger, the Chaida, the 
Congo, or the Zambesi, on féte days, will be heard 
the ' Marseliaise” and ‘“ Hail Columbia,” or the stir- 
ring melody which informs us that Juhu Brown's soul 
is marching on, Already a demand has Leen made 
for two transcontinental railroads One is to have its 
western terminus at Monrovia, the capital of Liberia, 
and its route will extend threugh Masina, Sokoto, 
Darfur, Abyssinia, and end on the eastern coast at 
thé foot of the Red Sea, the other will begin at the 
mouth cf the Congo and run through the heart of the 
continent, already explored by Stanley, with an eastern 
terminus close to Zanzibar, All this reads like Ctopia. 
But the latter railroad project has already been 
seriously considered, and it is declared by Stanley and 
other experts that it would pay a large interest off 
the investment from the start. To be sure, it almost 
makes the brain reel to think of the time as nec at 
hand when New York will hear from Central Africa 


REORGANIZATION OF THE DEFUNCT RADICAL 
PAR: Y. 

Tue Radical Party (Fiyu-/o) was once a well 
organized and numerous party under the leader- 
ship of Count (then Mr.) Itagaki. But it con- 
tained from the first an element which ullimately 
contributed in no smali degree to its disrup- 
tion. That element was a number of young 
men of superficial knowledge with an extremely 
romantic and unpractical turn of mind, without 
any regular profession or means of self support. 
These youths were in short the prototypes of 
_ the sosh? of the present day. After the dissolu- 
tion of the Fiyu-/o, these men in most cases 
enrolled themselves in the ranks of the Daido 
Danketsu, though the soberer section of that 
party now try to disown them, at least in public. 
It seems that there is to-day on foot a project for 
reorganizing the Radical party. It isat present 
uncertain whether it will be known by its old 
name of Fryu-/o or by some other designation, 
But whatever title it may bear, it will be the first 
concern of the new society to exclude from 
its ranks those reckless persons who brought 
about the downfall of the party some years ago. 
The recent visit of Mr. Kono Hironaka to 
Count Itagaki at Kochi, is generally believed to 
have been connected with the reported resur- 
rection of the F/yu-/o. Itis, however, under. 
stood that some time must elapse before the 
reorganized party will show itself in public. 


CANTON INSURANCE OFFICE, LIMITED. 


Tue following is the report to be presented to 
the shareholders at the eighth ordinary general 
meeting, held at the offices of the general 
agents, on October 28th:—The general agents 
and consulting committee have now the pleasure 
of laying before the shareholders the final ac- 
counts for the year 1888, and an open state- 
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genuine grounds exist for such an attitude, they 
will assuredly resent the notion of becoming the 
playthings of Japan’s party jealousies, and to 
this fact the cyes of Japanese statesmen must 
be fully open. 


COUNT OKUMA’S SHARE IN THE CABINET CRISIS. 


AccorpinG to the Hocht Shimbun, generally a 
trustworthy authority, the Cabinet resolve to re- 
sign in a body had been taken before the attempt 
upon Count Okuma’s life. Our contemporary 
mentions this not, of course, for the purpose of 
combatting any notion that the lawless act of a 
demented agitator influenced the Cabinet’s de- 
cision, but merely to show that Count Okuma 
was a consenting party to that decision, the 
original object of which was the reconstruction 
of the Cabinet on unequivocal lines of policy. 
At the Cabinet meeting on the 18th instant, 
three courses of action, says the Hochi, were 
discussed. The first was to proceed resolutely 
and unflinchingly with Treaty Revision. The 
second was to postpone the date of the new 
Treaties’ operation for five or six months. 
The third was the unanimous resignation of the 
Cabinet on the ground of combined responsi- 
bility. In pursuance of this last plan, all the 
Ministers placed thier resignations in Count 
Kuroda’s hands. But their ultimate resigna- 
tions were caused by a different motive, concern- 
ing which the Hocht Shimbun,gives no infor- 
mation. It adds, that the Ministers greatly 
regretted not being able to place themselves in 
communication with Count Okuma, though ex- 
pressing confidence that, when sufficiently 
recovered to take part again in politics, he would 
appreciate and approve their reasons. It is 
plain, however, that the Hochi is not quite con- 
fident about Count Okuma’s position in relation 
to his colleagues’ action, for it says that, accord- 
ing to some folks, intimation of the resolve to 
resign in a body was actually conveyed to the 
wounded Minister. We ourselves place no 
credence in the latter story, first because we 
happen to know that Count Okuma, ever since 
he was struck down, has been kept by his phy- 
sicians carefully segregated from the world of 
politics ; and secondly because we think that 
had he been informed of his colleagues’ pur- 
pose, he would probably have joined them in 
prosecuting it. 


THE MOST-PAVOURED-NATION CLAUSE. 
THE most-favoured-nation clause seems destined 
to remain a perpetual source of perplexity to 
some writers. It has always been contended 
by us that the clause as it stands in Japan’s 
existing treaties is not unconditional, since 
it provides for the “free and equal” treat- 
ment of all nations, terms that utterly preclude 
the notion of such gross inequality as would 
result from promising to grant to anyone nation 
unconditionally whatever privileges or immuni- 
ties might be granted to another conditionally. 
No serious attempt has ever been made to 
gainsay this contention. The one claim of 
those who maintain the unconditional interpre- 
tation is that their rendering has been adopted 
in practice by Western Powers. To this we 
have replied by a direct denial, inasmuch as 
Great Britain, in her dealings with China, has 
distinctly taken the opposite course, and has 
recorded, in the most unequivocal language, 
her decision that no nation can be required to 
give away gratis to one State privileges which it 
has sold to another for a price. Thus we have 
the plain terms of the treaties themselves and 
the equally undeniable practice of a great Power 
to support out contention. Now, however, 
comes a new treaty, recently concluded between 
Japan and Germany. It also contains a most- 
favoured-nation clause, in which our opponents 
imagine that they discover proof of Japan's 
willingness to bind herself unconditionally. 
They are consequently full of exultation, and 
in their glee they apply to our writings many 
polished and complimentary adjectives. Well, 
we frankly confess that according to their 
lights they are not without justification. For 
on reading their version of the new most- 
favoured-nation clause, we find that its text 
has suffered mutilation, and that its form as 


published by the Fapan Gazette bears out 
their rendering. Nay more, we must our- 
selves plead guilty to having helped to mislead 
them, for we reproduced the Gazetfe’s ver- 
sion without editing it; a piece of inadvertence 


which we might explain, but for which we prefer 


to apologise ‘‘unconditionally.” The erring 
version of the Fapan Gaseffe on which our 
critics build their case, makes the ‘‘ Contracting 
Parties agree that all matters relating to com- 
merce and navigation, and all privilege, favour, 
or immunity whatever * * * shall be ex- 
tended immediately and uncgpditionally,” &c. 
Now it is plain that such language as this never 
can have been used. No drafters of a treaty 
could make a Power promise to “extend to 
another all matters relating to commerce and 
navigation.” There is obviously an error on the 
part of the copyist. Itis a very simple error: 
a preposition (‘‘in “) has been omitted and one 
letter (‘“‘y”) has been altered into another 
(“d”). The true reading is ‘‘7# matters re- 
lating to commerce or navigation, any privilege, 
favour, or immunity,” &c. Thus it will be seen 
that while our interpretation was strictly in ac- 
cordance with the true text, the interpretatiou 
of our critics was not inconsistent with their 
erroneous rendering of the clause. And before 
dismissing the subject we cannot choose but 
note the very curious fact that the false rendering 
of the most-favoured-nation clause, as furnished 
tothe Fapan Gazefle, conveys an impression 
plainly calculated to discredit the Japanese 
negotiators of the Treaty. This we call very 
curious, inasmuch as the version of the Diplo- 
matic Notes furnished to the same journal was 
also erroneous, and its errors were precisely of 
such a nature as to strengthen the hands of the 
anti-revision agitators. Is it extravagant toinfer 
that the motive which induced certain Japanese 
to hand to a newspaper documents the publica- 
tion of which seemed likely to embarrass Count 
Okuma, impelled them also to go a step farther 
and deliberately garble the text of the documents? 


CRICKET IN SHANGHAI. 
Tue Hongkong team of cricketers were lying 
weather-bound in Shanghai at the date of latest 
advices. Rain and storm had thus far post- 
poned the contest to engage in which these 
eleven gentlemen had travelled eight hundred 
miles. Convivialities accordingly became the 
order of the day, and we read in the Worth 
China Datly News an account of a dinner 
and smoking concert that seem to have at- 
tained the we plus ulfra of such jollifica- 
tions. Among the participators in the feast 
were three players who had taken part in the 
last trial of strength between Hongkong and 
Shanghai. It was in April, 1867, more than 
twenty-two years ago. Hongkong was defeated 
by an innings and 36 runs, and although the 


hospitality of Shanghai greatly mitigated the 


pain of discomfiture, the “lads” from the 
southern port carried away with them a stern 


resolution to take vengeance on their victors the 


following year when all promised themselves the 
pleasure of meeting again on the little green 
beside the Hongkong City Hall, which then 
existed only on paper. Who could have 
imagined that twenty-two summers must pa§s 
ere the elevens should have another oppor- 
tunity of measuring their strength? We know 
not what events held them so long apart, 
or what inferences may be drawn from their 
meeting once more in this year of grace. But 
we do know that the incidents of that last 
struggle twenty-two summers back left a very 
vivid impression on the minds of the men from 
the South. The magnificent liberality of the 
‘merchant prince ” had not yet ceased to be an 
everyday reality. To Messrs. Jardine, Mathe- 
son and Company it seemed a small matter 
to place one of their splendid steamers entire- 
1} at the disposal of the Hongkong team, so 
that the eleven wended their way northwards 
in style such as befits the travels of sovereigns 
and potentates. They touched at Amoy to look 


at the scenery ; they touched at Tamsui to inspect 
the Formosan aborigines, yet they arrived at 
Shanghai unprepared for the extraordinary hos- 


pitality of which they were the perpetual recipients 
during ten days. Shanghai has not forgotten 
its “olo custom” in this respect. Once more 
it has opened arms of genial welcome to its 
visitors, and when they return, whether defeated 
or victorious, they may confidently say to them- 
selves hee olim meminisse juvabit. In two or 
tnree days we shall know the result of the 
match. Therefore we refrain from predictions 
that may so soon be falsified. But this we do 
aver, that it is hard for a Hongkong team 
to win laurels in Shanghai. The grounds 
at the two ports play so differently. In Hong- 
kong a man, unless his nerves are iron and his 
limbs brass, loses one-half of his forward reach 
to leg. ‘It is all bump and break with the balls. 
Even after rain a slow pitch is, or used to be, 
unknown. In Shanghai on the contrary, the 
wicket plays comparatively dull and even. It 
was this radical difference that converted Hong- 
kong’s twenty-two-year-tgo defeat into 4 rout. 
Shanghai had the better team undoubtedly, but 
not better to the extent of winning by an innings 
and thirty-six runs. The Hongkong men played 
over or before almost every ball, and it goes with- 
out saying that their bowling also did not come 
off. If they retrieve their laurels this year, we 
shall be surprised. But why, by the way, does it 
never occur to Shanghai to send a team to 
Yokohama? The distance is less than that 
between Shanghai and Hongkong, and we dare 
say that the pleasure of visiting Japan would be 
more than proportionately greater. This Settle- 
ment could give a good account of itself at 
cricket, tennis, ‘and billiards, and the times are 
not so bad that our good folks cannot afford to 
‘‘spread ” themselves a little. 


THE FUNERAL SERVICE FOR THE KING OF 
PORTUGAL. 

A FUNERAL service for his Majesty Don Luis I., 
King of Portugal, was celebrated in the Catholic 
Church at Tsukiji, Tokyo, on the. 26th ultimo 
at 10 in the forenoon. His Imperial Majesty 
the Emperor was represented by H.I.H. Prince 
Kiflashirakawa, who came in one of the Em- 
peror’s carriages, escorted by a troop of 
Lancers. Their Excellencies Count Yamagata, 
Viscount Enomoto, Viscount Aoki, and Mr. 
San-no-miya, also attended, as did the majority 
of the Foreign Corps Diplomatique and a 
number of Japanese and foreigners, official and 
private. The chapel was simply but tastefully 
draped in black, and before the altar stood a 
catafalque with the Royal Insignia of Portugal. 
Monseigneur Bishop Osouf read the service, and 
the chaunting was exc«llently performed by a 
body of Priests assisted by the Japanese students 
of the Sekiguchi Seminary. All who attended 
were in full uniform or evening dress, and the 
scene was in every respect imposing. 


HARODATE. 
Haxopare was visited by heavy weather on the 
21st and 22nd ult., the wind frequently chang- 
ing to all points of the compass. On the last 
named date the steamer Kumamofo Maru put 
in to repair damages, having had her steam 
steering-gear carried away in bad weather, two 
boats smashed, and things on deck pretty much 
knocked about. After getting fixed up she pro- 
ceeded on the afternoon of the 24th for Otaru. 
Following the bad weather, Hakodate was visit- 
ed on the 23rd and 24th by four earthquakes— 
two each day. The shocks were not particu- 
larly violent nor of long duration, and all ap- 
peared to be from north to south. As the 
American ship Cheeseborough, laden with sul- 
phur for San Francisco, was getting underweigh 
on the 23rd ult., she took the ground. Fortu- 
nately she was on sand, but was fast enough to 
be detained till high water the next day, when 
at four in the afternoon she was hauled off. 


PRINCE SANJO’S DECLARATION TO THE EMPEROR. 
THe Fi Skhimpo, quoting verbatim, and there- 
fore, we presume, on unimpeachable authority, 
puts the following words into the mouth of 
Prince Sanjo when his Highness received the 
appointment of Minister President of State from 
the Emperor's hand :—“ Your Majesty’s servant 
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Sanetomo, if he can be of any service, however 
slight, to his Sovereign and his country, desires 
to devote every faculty he possesses to that pur- 
pose. Buthe has not the ability to act as a 
pillar of State, and therefore if, in obedience to 
the Imperial command, he humbly accepts 
office for a brief period until a successor can be 
appointed, he earnestly prays that Your Majesty, 
taking gracious thought for his sincerity, will 
procure such a successor,” This very excep- 
tional formula of acceptance plainly indicates 
that Prince Sanjo regards himself as only an 
ad interim Prime Minister, a view consistent 
with the purpose his Highness announced on 
retiring from office in 1885. 


THE TOKYO PAPERS ON THE CABINET CHANGE. 


Tue Tokyo papers refrain from speaking at 
length on the resignation of Count Kuroda, and 
the appointment of Prince Sanjo as his succes- 
sor. The Wicht Nicht Shimbun, after noting 
the change, proceeds to observe that in his 18 
months of office as Minister President, Count 
Kuroda most loyally served His Majesty and 
the country. Our contemporary applauds the 
manner in which he has taken all political re- 
sponsibility on his own shoulders, and says that 
his conduct in resigning his post was manly 
and well becoming a man of Satsuma. As to 
Prince Sanjo, the Miché Nichi is convinced that 
he must have returired to power with great re- 
-luctance, but it hopes that, since the urgent nature 
of the situation requires his services, he will 
give his valuable assistance to the Emperor in 
the conduct of affairs of the State. 


% 
* * 


The Choya Shimbun writes as follows :— 
“ After more than one Power had agreed to the 
treaty programme of this country, objections 
were raised in the Cabinet, and the opposi- 
tion to that programme became louder and 
louder thoughout the country. While it was 
still difficult to say to which side public opinion 
really leaned, the resignation of Count Ito, the 
attempted assassination of Count Okuma, and 
the proposal of the pursuance of a middle 
course by Count Yamagata, combined to add 
force to the opinion of some members of the 
Cabinet who advocated either the suspension ot 
negotiations, or the postponement of the date at 
which the treaties should come into force. On the 
22nd instant, Count Kuroda, therefore, thought 
it necessary to tender his resignation, and his 
example was soon followed by the rest of the 
Cabinet Ministers, on the ground that, since the 
Minister President had resigned it would be 
proper for the rest to resign in a body witha 
view to the formation of a new Cabinet. Since 
then all the statesmen having more or less in- 
fluence either in the Cabinet or in the Privy 
Council, have been very busy holding con- 
ferences for the organization of a new Cabi- 
net. While various rumours were still ac- 
tively circulating as to the probable personelle 
of the new Minister President, some saying that 
Count Yamagata would receive the appointment 
and others maintaining that Prince Sanjo would 
accept the post, it was officially announced on 
the 25th that the office had been conferred 
on Prince Sanjo, in addition to that of 
Lord Keeper of the Seals. Whatever other 
changes may be made in the Cabinet, it is pro- 
bable that more or less alteration will take place 
in the policy of the Government. The system 
of joint responsibility followed in the constitu- 
tional countries of the Occident has at last 
been carried out in this country, as a conse- 
quence of the combination of various accidental 
circumstances. Not entirely without reason do 
some persons infer from this event that the 
constitutional system to be inaugurated in 
the course of next year has already borne 
good fruit. Out of what materials Prince 
Sanjo will form his Cabinet, we are still 
uncertain; but judging from the actual state 
of affairs, no radical change seems likely 
to be made in the personel/e of the Go- 
vernment. In that event, however, a ques- 
tion will arise: How can other Ministers 
pretend that they shared the responsibility with 
Count Kuroda? Judging from past experience, 


eae 


the course of policy to be followed on any 
given question has not been decided by the will 
of the Minister President.- On the contrary, 
it was decided by the opinion of the majority 
of the members of the Cabinet. Now the 
majority of the Cabinet are understood to ad- 
vocate the expediency of either suspending the 
treaty negotiations or postponing the date for the 
operation of the new treaties. But since the 
former Cabinet have resigned with Count 
Kuroda, how can they consistently claim to 
have shared his responsibility unless they give 
place to new men? Prince Sanjo, however, is 
a statesman who has long served his country, and 
we believe that he has some means of solving 


the problem.” 


* 
* * 


The Hochit Shimbun observes, in one of its 
editorial notes, that Prince Sanjo has told some- 
body that within two or three months he wiil 
find out a proper person to fill the office now 
accepted by himself, and that he will then again 
retire from the political world. 

a 

As to the method of forming the new Cabinet, 
the F7/i Shimpo hopes that care will be taken 
not to wound the feelings of any party. The 
course recommended by our contemporary is 
this; that the new Minister President should de- 
clare the policy of the new Cabinet and give 
freedom of choice to resigning Ministers either 
to remain in the Cabinet or retire from it. The 
Fit is particularly anxious lest the fate of the 
treaty question should be made the source of a 
series of fierce party strifes in the future. 


CAPTURE OF A GANG OF SMASHERS. 


THE capture is reported of a gang of smashers 
at a small village in the mountains near Hako- 
date, called Siganopi, beyond Lake Zensi. The 
village is occupied mostly by charcoal burners, 
and the delinquents are two men who follow 
that trade, the coiner being a blacksmith, but 
their names have not transpired, as they have 
not yet been examined in court. The black- 
smith, who isa native of Akita, was, while living 
there five years ago, suspected of coining. 
Leirning that he was being watched by the 
police, he suddenly disappeared, and, though 
very much wanted, was not to be found. He 
went to Hakodate, where he established himself 
in business. Biding his time before selecting 
confederates, he worked at his trade, but at 
length showed some ten and twenty sen pieces 
that he had made to the son of a charcoal bur- 
ner in Siganopi, and gave him some to take to 
his father. In the old man he found a ready 
tool, and ina short time a good many of the 
base coins were put into circulation in Awomori, 
Nambu, Sapporo, Otaru, and other places. The 
smashers had been careful to bestow their 
favours upog places at some distance from 
the seat of operations, but growing bolder 
by success, at length tried the game nearer 
home, and thinking the festival held on 
the occasion of the opening of the Hakodate 
Waterworks a good opportunity, they went to 
work in that place. This was the cause of their 
coming to grief, as several of the coins were 
traced to people belonging to Siganopi. The 
authorities kept very quiet, but sent a detective 
to enjoy his o/fum cum dig. at the Lake tiotel 
at Zensi, whence he made little excursions in 
the neighbourhood like the rest of the visitors. 
He at length became interested in the processes 
of charcoal burning, and paid visits to Siganopi, 
and when the proper time came pounced upon 
the right people redhanded, securing the coiners 
and all their tools. The method of getting rid 
of the base coin was to make a sinall purchase, 
getting change of course in the coin of the 
realm. It is believed that the amount of base 
coin put into circulation by this gang is be- 
tween seven and eight hundred yen. 


POLITICS AT THE IMPERIAL UNIVERSITY. 

Tue action taken by the President and certain 
Professors of the University in not only per- 
mitting, but even in some cases encouraging, 
academical discussion of the Treaty Revision 
question, has not found favour in the sight of 
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sober-minded Japanese. On two grounds the 
proceeding has been condemned. The first is 
the general consideration that however legi- 
timate it may be for students to form debating 
societies among themselves, the University as a 
whole cannot properly assume the réle of a 
political engine, as it certainly did in the pre- 
sent case. This view was advanced by us at 
the time, and remains incontrovertible, though 
combatted more vehemently than courteously 
by one of the organs of the anti-Revision party, 
who seem willing to condone the impropriety of 
the University’s action for the sake of the sup- 
port it affords their cause. The second ground 
of objection is that in Japan laws exist prescrib- 
ing certain conditions that must be complied 
with by persons desiring to hold meetings for 
the discussion of political topics, and further 
forbidding officials to take my part in such dis- 
cussions. In both respects the action of the 
University was a violation of the law. For not 
ouly were the prescribed preliminaries neglec- 
ted, but the President and the Professers, who 
are undoubtedly officials, took part in the dis- 
cussion. We do not ourselves attach great 
value to this latter contention. It seems to us 
that a discussion confined to University students 
and held within the precincts of University can 
scarcely be regarded as a public meeting in the 
sense contemplated by the Regulations. Never- 
theless, a different view is held by some writers, 
They urge that the University itself is a public 
institution and that the course it has pursued 
under the direction and with the c6operation of 
its faculty is as much as though the officials of a 
Department of State were to hold meetings for 
the discussion of matters occupying Govern- 
mental attention, and were to allow reports of 
their duings to be published by the press. Be 
this as it may, we learn from the Hochi Shim- 
éun that the Minister of State for Education has 
conveyed to the President of the University an 
intimation that in future the discussion of cur- 
rent political topics by the students in assembly 
should be discountenanced. 


THE CABINET. 

Count Yosuu, Vice-Minister for the Imperial 
Household Department, was despatched by His 
Majesty the Emperor, on the morning of the 
27th ult. to the residences of the various Mini- 
sters of State, whom he summoned to the Palace. 
Prince Sanjo, Counts Yamagata, Saigo, Matsu- 
kata, Yamada, Oyama, and Viscount Enomoto 
accordingly proceeded to the Palace about ten 
in the forenoon, and were admitted to the Em- 
peror’s presence. His Imperial Majesty then 
addressed those Ministers who had. resigned 
office, expressing his intention not to accept 
their resignations, and desiring them to resume 
their offices. The Ministers, in view of the 
Emperor's wish, bowed to His Majesty's com- 
mand. Count Goto was summoned with the 
others, but, being indisposed, was unable to pre- 
sent himself at the Palace. The Fiji Shimpo 
(which announced the above in a supplement 
on the 28th inst.) remarks that by this means 
the immediate crisis may be regarded as tided 
over, but that it is impossible to avoid the re- 
flection that in the near future Cabinet changes 
must be expected, 


THE CURSE OF NARCOTICS. 

Tue death of Mr. Ralston, the well-known Rus- 
sian scholar, from an overdose of chloral, and 
the revelations in the Maybrick case respecting 
the taking of -drugs, have once more drawn 
attention to the enormous increase in the secret 
habit of taking dangerous drugs. ‘The May- 
brick case showed that there are men advanced 
in life who do not hesitate to use most injurious 
drugs, and that women habitually employ them 
to increase the attractiveness of their personal 
appearance. To judge by this and other instances 
it seems clear that the practice of using narcotics 
in various forms is largely on the increase in the 
more highly civilised communities of the West. 
There are tales of fashionable ladies who bear 
upon them the marks of frequent sub-cutaneous 
injections of morphia. © Mr. Ralston, it was 
proved at the inquest, had for years been obtain- 
ing sleep by the use of chloral, chlorodine, and 
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chloroform. One night he put too much on a 
pad which he was in the habit of laying on his 
mouth, and he was found dead next morning. 
Damala, the husband whom Sarah Bernhardt 
married a few years ago in an eccentric fashion 
all her own, surrendered at last to the habit 
which had become to him inveterate of taking 
morphia and cocaine. Opium, as we know, 
clouded the mighty genius of Coleridge and 
paralysed De Quincey, and the worst of itis that 
nothing can be done by the legislature to stem 
this tide of demoralization. In the Maybrick 
case a chemist came forward and admitted that 
he constantly gave arsenic as a pick-me-up to 
a number of men on the Liverpool Exchange. 
This is not one of the things that we can hope 
will be stopped, like drunkenness, by the growth 
of education in the community because it is the 
most cultivated of its members that practice 
the vice. ¥ 


THE BOMB OF THE 18TH. 


Kurusuima’s bomb was not manufactured 
abroad. The man went to Yokohama on the 
morning of the day of his murderous attempt, 
and this journey being naturally connected by 
the public with the crime that followed in a few 
hours, people found no difficulty in inferring 
that Kurushima had obtained the bomb in this 
Settlement. Whether it had been brought here 
from Kyoto, or whether it had come from San 
Francisco was a question more difficult to re- 
solve. Some held to the former hypothesis, 
being disposed to trace a connection between 
the recent theft of dynamite in Nara Prefecture 
and the manufacture of the missile. On the 
other hand, examination of the fragments of the 
bomb showed that it was made of iron lined 
with lead, and indicated altogether such skilled 
work as seemed scarcely likely to have been 
done clandestinely in Japan. It is known that 
several hot-headed Japanese youths have their 
head-quarters in San Francisco, where they ex- 
cite themselves fruitlessly over the task of endea- 
vouring to replace practical statesmanship by 
theoretical experiments in their native land, 
That such persons should have assisted to fur- 
nish bombs or infernal machines for the use of 
their even madder congeners in Tokyo appeared 
probable enough. But we learn from the 
Matnicht Shimbun that since the attempt on 
Count Okuma’s life, there have been found in 
the neighbourhood of Yokohama—‘“ dug out” 
is the expression used by our contemporary— 
four bombs exactly similar to that used by 
Kurushima, and that, on breaking up two ot 
them, a piece of Japanese newspaper was dis- 
covered in the interior. This seems toestablish 
the fact that the bombs were manufactured in 
Japan, a conclusion which we welcome, for al- 
though in reality it does not greatly matter whe- 
ther the presence of the missiles was directly or 
indirectly the result of foreign intercourse, we 
prefer to think that not even the services of a 
foreign steamer can be associated with Kuru- 
shima’s crime. 


THE “NICHI NICHI SHIMBUN’S” SUGGESTION. 
Tuer always courteous Nicht Nreht Shimbun 
indulges in a little veiled irony because we con- 
structed an official declaration of facts out of the 
negations which, under direction, it published 
of its own previous statements. Our theory 
was that although the Government refrains 


from furnishing to the newspapers any authen- | 


ticated account of its own dvuings and inten- 
tions, something about those doings and in- 
tentions may be gathered from the official 
corrections which, according to the provisions 
of the Press Laws, newspapers are often obliged 
to insert. The Aichi Nicht smiles politely 
as this notion. It suggests, in veiled language, 
that shadowy denials do notaffect the substance 


of a Statement, and that despite official contra-! 


diction the stories in question may be true in 
all essentials. Yes, we quite appreciale our 
contemporary’s point. Somewhere in the Ara- 
bian Nights there is told a tale of a covetous 


merchant who, by means of a magic candlestick | 


which he has stolen, summoned twelve Genii to 
his presence. These Genii were capable of being 
converted into heaps of gold and jewels if their 


summoner thrashed them with a cudgel. But 
in doing so he must use his left hand, and as 
the bad tradesman had not detected this point, 
his cudgeliing only transformed the Genii into 
goblins who in their turn beat him to death. 
Official contradictions of newspaper statements 
very often rest upon some triwality like the em- 
ployment of the Arabian merchants’ left arm. 
The candlestick, the magic, the Genii, and even 
the potential heaps of gold may exist in truth, 
but the error of the arm puts the whole story out 
of court. One’s powers of discrimination must 
be highly developed and one’s sources of informa- 
tion exceptionally accurate in order to appraise 
the exact value of official denials made after the 
manner prescribed by the Japanese Press Laws. 
We must, therefore, assure the Michi Nichi 
Shimbun that in telling our readers of the con- 
tradictions which it had been required to pub- 
lish, we did not intend either to impugn its 
journalistig credibility or to imply that it had 
greatly misled its readers. But undoubtedly 
there was a wrong arm in the performance, and 
it seemed to us possible to arrive at a positive 
conclusion concerning the right one even from 
an official negation. 


PRINCE HARU. 


H.1. H. Prince Haru, heir apparent to the 
Throne of Japan, completed his tenth year on 
the 31st of August. The ceremony of 2Ris/fa?- 
shi, that is to say, his public recognition as the 
Imperial heir, is fixed for the 3rd proximo, 
which is also the Emperor’s birthday. All the 
rites connected with the celebration are to be 
performed, says the Hocht Shimbun, in strict 
accordance with the precedents followed in the 
case of the Emperor Komei. In connection 
with the event Her Majesty the Empress is to 
present to the Prince two sets of three pictures. 
The subjects illustrated will be those associated 
by the Japanese with good fortune and manly 
effort. Thus one set will have the god Jurojin 
with his white stag, a pine tree and a stork, 
and abamboo and tortoise; while the second set 
will have a bamboo and hawk, a bear in snow, 
and a carp among water-grasses. The painter 
is Mr. Noguchi Yukoku; the pictures are to be 
8 feet high by 23 feet wide, and they will be 
mounted with brocade specially manufactured 
for the purpose. 


INDIAN RAILWAYS. 
Tue administration and progress of Indian rail- 
ways have a particular interest for Japan, as the 
circumstances of the two countries in regard to 
these works are not very dissimilar. The new 
administration report on Indian railways for the 
year 1888-9 is of special interest, because the 
Government is about to withdraw from participa- 
tion in future railway extension. On the 31st of 
March last the total length of railway in operation 
was 15,245 miles, of which 885 miles were open- 
ed for traffic during the year. Of these about 
g,000 miles belong to the Imperial Government 
although over 5,000 miles of that amount are ac- 
tually worked by companies. Over 1,500 miles 
belong to the provincial governments, and are 
for the most part worked by them, while 3,20c 
miles belong to guaranteed companies. More- 
over 2,260 miles are under construction, of 
which the greater part belongs to the Im- 
perial Government, though in the hands of 
companies. In fact, of the entire length, 9.796 
miles are worked by guaranteed, assisted, or 
other companies; 4.998 by direct Government 
agency; and 451 miles by native States. It 
is interesting to add that of the whole perma- 
nent way opened in India, only 933 miles are 
laid with double lines. Coming to the finance, 
and converting the rupees into sterling at the 
nominal rate of ten to the pound, we find that 
the total capital expenditure (including that 
upon lines still in construction), is two hundred 
and four millions; giving an average cost for 
railways in operation of £12,787 per mile. that 


of the hroad-gauge. lines having been £16,733, | 


and that of the metre-gauge a little over £7.000 
per mile. The gross receipts for the year 


of the whole receipts, so that the net revenue 
yielded a return upon the whole capital invested 
of a little over five per cent. This is very satis- 
factory, as far as it goes, but it happens that the 
interest secured to the old guaranteed railways 
requires a return of between six and seven per 
cent. in silver in order to remit the interest on 
the sterling capital of the companies, so that in 
fact there was an actual loss to the Government 
amounting to very elose upon two millions 
sterling, As may be expected there is a con- 
siderable loss also upon the military state reil- 
ways, but then these are constructed for special 
purposes, quite independent of the probable re- 
turns. The figures show that railways are be- 
coming increasingly popular among the people 
of India, the total number of passengers carried 
for the year having been over one hundred and 
three millions, or nearly eight millions more 
than the previous year. The goods traffic also 
largely increased, and amounted to twenty-two 
and a quarter million tons. With regard to the 
rapid increase of railway construction in Burmah 
the newspapers have already given ample in- 
formation. 


THE UNION INSURANCE SOCIETY OF CANTON. 
Tue following is the report presented to the 
shareholders at the sixteenth ordinary meeting 
held at the Society’s Offices on the roth ult. :— 
The directors have now to submit to the share- 
holders a report of the business of the Society 
for the year 1888, and for the six months 
ending the 3oth June, 1889. 1888.—The net 
premium collected for the year, after deduct- 
ing returns and reinsurances, amounts to 
$1,248,813.04. After providing for a bonus of 
20 °/, on contributions, paid in April last, there 
remains al credit of working account a balance 
of $247,104.72 as per statement. From this 
sum the Directors recommend the payment 
of a dividend of $7 per share, equivalent to 
28 °/, on the paid up Capital of $25 per share, 
and an addition to the Reserve Fund of $36,000, 
raising the Reserve to $732,500. The balance 
remaining 0£ $141,104.72 they propose to carry 
forward to meet liabilities and claims still out- 
standing, and thus close the account for the 
year 1888. 1889.—The position of the Society 
for the present year, as far as it can be ascer- 
tained, is as follows:—Balance of working 
account to the 3oth June as per statement, 
$385,220.00; add estimate of premium to 30th 
September $300,000.00; $685,220.00 ; estimate 
of losses to pay $203,300.00 ; $481,920.00, 


THE GRRMAN CLERK AND THE BRITISH CLERK. 
In has been one cf the common-places of re- 
cent discussions on the relative growth of British 
and German trade, that the German clerk is in 
every respect a very much superior being, as 
a clerk, to his British colleague. Noone seems 
to have thought of denying this >it was accepted 
as an axiom that counted for much in the 
debate. At last a British Consul has been found 
who practically denies it altogether, and the 
curious circumstance is that the Consul in ques- 
tion is a German merchant, Herr Ladenburg, of 
Mannheim. Ina special report from him on the 
early training of German clerks he expresses the 
opinion that apart from certain conditions, to 
which we shall refer presently, the superiority of 
German clerks in general to the English is quite 
illusory. German bankers, merchants, and 
manufacturers are constantly complaining of the 
difliculty of obtaining efficient assistance. Since 
1870 the younger generation in Germany 
have become less steady, industrious, and trust- 
worthy. The German clerks who go to Eng- 
land and other countries are usually the very 
best, the most energetic, boldest, and most 
enterprising. Besides most of them are 
North Germans and the flower of their kind, 
If every year a number of the’ best and 
niost active English clerks sought situations in 
Germany the complaint would be on the 
other side. The conditions in favour of the 


German clerk are, that he has to serve seven 


years as an apprentice before he can become 


reached nineteen and three quarter millions}a clerk, and the systematic excellence of 
his schooling has strengthened and developed 
his mental powers so that his grasp of a subject 


sterling. while the working expenses were over 
nine and three quarters, or about fifty per cent. 
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is probably superior to that of his English com- 
peer. Again he usually has two experiences, 
one at home and one abroad, which freshen 
and sharpen his faculties and strengthen his 
energies. The Consul also gives an interesting 
sketch of the nature of office work in Germany. 
It is, he says, somewhat old-fashioned not to say 
pedantic and pains-taking to the minutest par- 
ticulars. It is not sufficient for many German 
merchants that a letter should convey clearly 
the meaning of the writer; it must also have 
“style.” The contrast between English busi- 
ness utterances, short, naked almost to rude- 
ness, and German, enveloped in courtesy 
and dignity, is curious. Office hours in Ger- 
many are longer than in England, and to 
carry on a business of equal dimensions the 
German merchant would have to employ at 
least a third more clerks. Much more writing 
is done, there is probably some waste of labour 
and a certain amount of useless drudgery. But 
the Consul is clear that, taking into account the 
difference in the cost of living, the German clerk 
is rather better paid than the English, The 
increase in German commerce, he says, is not 
attributable to any superior knowledge or 
energy on the part of the German merchant—in 
experience of non-European markets he thinks 
the English manufacturer and merchant are 
far in advance—but to greater boldness, energy, 
and enterprise the result of the great political 
change inGermany. He strongly recommends 
the question of apprenticeship to English mer- 
chants, and says that commerce now demands 
that a young man engaged in it should spend 
some years in a foreign country. 


FIRE IN HAKODATE, 


Fire broke out shortly after one am. on the 
morning of the 18th ult. in the upper rooms 
of the Engineers’ School at Hakodate, and 
quickly communicating with the Marine School 
adjoining—the two buildings were connected 
by a covered way—both erections were burned 
to the ground within an hour. Fortunately 
there was but a light wind at the time, though 
sufficient to carry the burning shingles some 
distance, to the danger of surrounding houses. 
The value against fire, however, of the newly 
established waterworks was incontestibly proved, 
as the conflagration was confined to the build- 
ings destroyed, the water from the fire plugs 
quickly suppressing whatever tendency to ex- 
tension may have existed at the most critical 
moment of the fire. The ease and promptitude 
with which the water was brought into play, and 
the rapid effect produced upon highly inflam- 
mable material in full blaze were great sources 
of gratification to those who witnessed the re- 
sult. The cause of the outbreak is said to have 
been the bursting or falling of a kerosene lamp. 


INARTISTIC PROPAGANDISN. 

Ir is truly a pity that in the selection of gentle- 
men and ladies for the work of evangelism in 
foreign lands, some test cannot be applied to 
determine the quality of their sense of propor- 
tion. Ataplace called Chou-Kia-Keoin China, 
a reverend propagandist called Coulthard, as- 
sisted by other workers, is engaged in the task 
of teaching the doctrines of Christ to the Chi- 
nese. He records some of his own and his 
coadjutors’ doings in the September number of 
China’s Millions, as follows :— 


We have had an interesting case this week. Last Sun- 
day morning a great many women came to the service 
We seated as many as we could, and then Miss Chilton 
went out to the guest-rvom to sit with those who could not 

et in. She had a roomful, and of course told them the 

ospel, laying emphasis on the fact that nothing Lut the 
blood of Jesus could atone for sins, nut even vegetaria- 
nism; she could not at the time think of other methods, 
and so repeated, that vegetarianism cannot atone fur sin. 
One old woman listened very attentively and took it up, 
and repeated it over and over again, and then added, ‘ Ke- 
lieving Jesus, one goes to heaven and will never die; not 
believing Jesus, one goes to hell? When the service was 
over she came into the chapel, where I told the Gospel to 
about fifty or s-xty women ; she listened ve y attentively, 
The old woman (she is sixty-one years old) told us that her 
mother, who is living, is a vegetarian and has been for ten 
years. and then she added, “ Vegetarianism cannet atone 
for sin? Lagain told her that only Jesus could forgive 
sins, and that if we trusted in Him He would take them all 
away. I told her to ask Him to forgive her her sins She 


asked what she should say, and I tried to teach her a short 
prayer, but she could not remember the words. She then 


suddenly 


said, ‘I tell Jesus every evening that I am willing. Don't 


you think that is enough ?”’ I said, “ Yes, if you are teally 
willing, Jesus knows your heart, and if you trust in Him 
We will take your sins away.’? Suddenly she said, ‘* Is it 
wiong to give up vegetarianisin 2” IL teld her that it was 
not, that God had piven us animal food. The thought 
flashed across me that perhaps she too wasa 
vegetarian, so I asked her if she was, and she said, ‘ Yes.” 
sol brought an egg, and told be: I would beat it up for 
her if she would take it, =he said shé would, so I beat it 
up and pave it to her and she drank it all, and then said, 
‘*T am tiusting only in Jesus; He will forgive me my sins.” 


Never, we imagine, since the day when Paul 
set out on his mission to the Gentiles, has the 
doctrine of the atonement by blood been repre- 
sented in a more grotesque and at the same 
time more repellant light. The reiterated de- 


claration that vegetarianism could not atone for 


sin; the reluctant old lady whose vegetable diet 
stood between her and heavenly mercy; the 
beating up of the egg by Mr. Coulthard and its 
consumption by the aged person amid timid 
professions of trust in Jesus; and finally the 
solumn record of all this bigotted folly and 
mediceval mummery in the columns of a news- 
paper, make up a picture which, did it repre- 
sent the doings of so-called heathens, would 


cause pious folks to raise their hands and eyes 


in horrified pity. Is it necessary that Christian- 
ity should be discredited and exposed to scorn 
by such senseless and benighted performances? 


THE YOKOHAMA TRADERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
Accorpinc to the ¥## Shimpo and other 
Tokyo papers, the merchants engaged in foreign 
trade at Yokohama have organized an associa- 
tion for the furtherance of their common in- 
terests. It is called the Yokohama Boeki-sh6 
Rengéd-Kumi-ai. The draft rules of the Aso- 
sociation were discussed by the representatives 
of the different guilds of traders on the 22nd 
ultimo, and they have since held several meet- 
ings for the same purpose. The proposed rules 
are said to consist of thirty or forty articles, of 
which the first 14 articles have been published 
in the columns of our Tokyo contemporaries as 
having received the assent of the representatives 
above mentioned. Keserving a complete trans- 
lation of the rules for a future opportunity, we 
may give here a general description of the 
nature and object of the new association. It is 
a general organization comprising all the dif- 
ferent guilds of traders in Honcho, and other 
thirteen streets, and engaged either in import or 
export business (urthomé or Arkifor’, as expres- 
sed in the draft). The object of the association 
is, as stated in Art. 3, ‘‘ to correct evil practices 
in business transactions, and to promote the ge- 
neral interests and welfare of traders, both native 
and foreign.” This article, however, it is said, 
still requires further consideration. The supréme 
control of the business of the association is to 
be entrusted to a President (Sérr). The official 
staff of the association is to be composed of, 
besides the President, ten Advisers (A’yog-#) 
and an indefinite number of clerks. Excepting 
the clerks, all the officers are to serve gratis. 
The President and Advisers are to be elected 
by ballot, by and from the committee of the 
different guilds constituting the ass*ciation ; and 
their term of office is fixed for three years. The 
office of the association is to be established at 
No. 5, 'chome, Honcho. 


THE SIOUX INDIANS. 


Tur grand and irresistible tide of colonization 
in the United States flowing westward and 
rising to ever greater heights, has since the 
Oklahama rush carried before it another ob- 
stacle to its victorious onward sweep. ‘T'wenty- 
two million acres of the most fertile land west 
of the Missouri, equal to nine states such as 
Massachusetts, have by an agreement with the 
Sioux Indians entered at the price of fourteen 
million dollars into the hands of the Govern- 
ment, to be divided into equal sections, one 
half to be thrown open to the setdement of the 
white faces, the other half to be assigned 
to the red men of the forest. ‘ You In- 
dians are equal to us, and all you need is 
civilization to place you on a level with the best 
and sirongest of the white faces,” said Gencral 
Crook to the doubting dusky chiefs about him, 


who knew what they let go but did not know’ same condition. 


what might follow. Hearing the dim and still 
distant roar of the in-rushing tide of civilization, 
thinking of their wigwams and canoes about to 
be carried away by the first lapping wave, of the 
dissolution of the time-honoured tribal govern- 
ment, and of the certain, perhaps hopeless com- 
petition with the pale face; recalling also to 
memory the Big Sioux Valley and the Black 
Hills successively gone out of their hands; no 
wonder the keen and daring Sioux chiefs, phy- 
sically the finest specimens of manhood that 
tread the rolling ground of the prairie, politically 
the leaders of the largest and best organized 
tribe in the wide West, hesitated and doubted 
and wavered and half agreed, merely to shrink 
again from the final decision that involved noth- 
ing less than arevolution in their relations to one 
another and to the white face, a change affect- 
ing in its immediate and remoter consequences 
the very pappoose on its mother’s back, the 
very existence of the Sioux tribe and of the 
Indian race. The less active Crows, Piutes, 
and Shoshones had gone down before the pale 
face; could the proud Sioux hold his head 
erect and meet the white man on his own 
ground asa successful competitor and under 
conditions yet unknown to him? Could the 
theoretical right of the Indian stand against the 
practical right of the American? Could the 
tomahawk argue with the plough, the arrow 
with the telegraph, the war whoop with the 
roar of artillery? And if the Sioux, the best 
Indian, was equal to the white man, provided 
he would but mee, him with the sickle and the 
plough, was it then not worth while trying the 
issue on that line? The policy of refusal no 
longer tenable in reason and right, was it not 
best to change tactics and to meet the white 
man in the arena of peaceful contest and com- 
petition? Supposed necessity and the deter- 
mination to meet at once a future that had to 
be faced in the end, led to an affirmative deci- 
sion. The Sioux yielded, the agreement was 
signed, and that peculiar solution of the Indian 
problem, the breaking up of the tribal system 
by the allotment of land in severalty, is now on 
the way of being fafrly tried with results sure 
to be acceptable in the end to those Indians 
who have not yet been corrupted by the appa- 
rently paternal but really pernicious policy of 
sending them agents, rations, and bad whiskey. 


THE BANDALI-SAN VORESTS. 

From a paper read by Mr. Michie Smith before 
the British Associations we learn that, not the 
concussion of the air alone, but a storm of 
stones is supposed by him to have been res- 
ponsible for the extraordinary devastation caused 
in the woods at the scene of the Bandai-san erup- 
tion. Those who visited the region shortly after 
the phenomenon were astonished to find that 
the forests on the slopes of the adjacent hills 
had been prostrated with a completeness and 
uniformity that suggested a sweeping blow from 
a colossal bar of iron. Whatseemed even more 
remarkable was that the fallen trees had been 
entirely stripped of bark and generally of 
branches: reduced, in fact, to bare white poles. 
These strange effects were visible only in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the crater, and 
inasmuch as the hurricane caused by the ex- 
plosion sufficed to overturn houses and trees 
distant five or six miles, and not in the direct 
line of its rush, there was no difficulty in suppos- 
ing that its enormous force within two or three 
hundred yards of the centre of disturbance had 
torn into shreds everything standing in its direct 
route. Butin Mr.Smith’s paper we read :—“The 
forests all round, where not protected by hills, 
were shattered mainly by a storm of stones of 
all sizes projected by the explosion. Most of 
the trees were overturned, and the remainder 
were stripped of leaves and twigs and even of 
the bark, on the side facing Ko bandai. The 
density of the stone-storm may be estimated by 
the fact that seventy-five marks of blows were 
counted on a quarter of a square foot of one of 
the tree-trunuks sull standing near Numanotaira.” 
This description suggests that only the trees 
left standing were stripped of their bark, but in 
point of fact the prostrated trunks were in the 
It seems curious, too, that if 
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of the Privy Council, but whether he will be! been inadequate. Mr. Numa, the Zozas Zasshé 
actually raised to that post or whether he will/ said, having been entrusted with fifty thousand 
merely discharge its functions, remaining Vice- | yen for lobbying purposes, had paid away vari- - 


a gale of stones was the agent of destruction, 
many of the trees were not broken rather than 
prostrated. However, Mr. Smith has doubt- 


less given the matter full consideration. 


THE POLICY OF POSTPONEMENT. 


“Count Yamaeata being in favour of postpone- 
ment, Count Goto is similarly disposed,” writes 
the Yomturt Shimbun, “ the present change 
in the Cabinet may be said to have arisen in 
consequence of the difficulty of an understand- 
ing between the advocates of postponement 
(venkr) and the advocates of breaking off (chiu- 
shi) the negotiations for Treaty Revision. 
Consequently there can be no doubt that the 
policy of the new Cabinet is postponement. 
Yet we learn that there is still some divergence 
of opinion among the Ministers. The proposal 
to postpone the date of operation of the new 
Treaties was made im the first instance by Count 
Yamagata. He submitted it quietly to Counts 
Kuroda and Okuma, saying that, on consider- 
ing the state of domestic affairs, he found that 
the Shichdéson-setdo (system of local government 
for towns and districts) had only just begun to 
be put in force; that the Gunpuken-seido 
(system of local government for cities and pre- 
fectures) had not yet been promulgated ; that 
the police arrangements were not complete; 
and that the system of prisons was not perfect 
Consequently, it seemed to him advisable that 
the date for putting the Treaties into operation 
should be deferred, so that all needful prepara- 
tions might be made in the interim. He added 
that he made these suggestions in his special 
capacity as Minister for Home Affairs. Count 
Okuma assented without difficulty. He could 
not possibly agree, he said, to break off the 
negotiations in deference to ayilation against 
the opening of the country or to the arguments 
of irresponsible malcontents; but so soon as 
the Minister of State for the Interior assured 
him that time was needed for the purpose 
of making preparations, and suggested the 
postponement of the date of operation of the 
Treaties for that reason, he had only to express 
his agreement. Count Matsukata also agreed 
with Count Okuma’s views. It was accordingly 
determined that since the effect of opening the 
country immediately inspired some uneasiness, 
the date for putting the Treaties into operation 
should be postponed for a fixed but not lengthy 
period. Count Goto, however, opposed this, and 
contended that the negotiations should be 
broken.off altogether, t6 be resumed again at a 
more convenient period. Thus unanimity has 
not yet been secured.” 


POLITICAL INTELLIGENCE. 
THE QOffctal Gazetle announces that the Em- 
peror has been pleased to accept the resignation 
of Count Ito, and that his Excellency has con- 
sented to take the post of Court Councillor 
{Kiuchiu  Komonkan). Count Ito's services 
will thus continue to be available to the Govern- 
ment, a fact upon which the country is to be 
congratulated. The public now inclines to the 
Opinion indicated in our columns a few days 
ago, namely, that Count Inouye will also persist 
in refusing to hold a portfolio at present, and 
that he too will occupy an office similar to that 
of Count Ito. We happen to know that in an- 
swer to a telegram from Count Yamagata ask- 
ing Count Inouye to return to Tokyo, the latter 
telegraphed a repetition of his desire that his 
resignation should be accepted. Nevertheless 
his return to the capital may speedily be look- 
ed for, and so soon as there has been an 
opportunity of consulting him and Count 
Okuma, further changes in the Cabinet will 
doubtless take place. In fact it, is stated that 
the resumption of their portfolios by the Mini- 
sters of State is only temporary, and that the 
Cabinet will by no means remain as it is now. 
Count Okuma’s retirement is expected, and Vis- 
count Aoki is confidently spoken of as his suc- 
cessor, but we cannot vonch for the correctness 
of this forecast. As for the portfolio of Agricul- 
ture and Commerce, it will probably be given to 
Viscount Shinagawa, now a Court Connciller. 
Count Terashima is generally regarded ag Count 


Ito’s most probable successor in the presidency ' who thought that their shares of the spoils had | 


President as he is now, opinion is divided. 


THE “ JAPAN GAZETTY ”’ AND THE MOST-FAVOURED- 
NATION CLAUSE. 

Tue YFapan Gazelle “frankly admits” the 
errors pointed out by us in its rendering of the 
most-favonred-nation clause in the German- 
Japanese Treaty, but does not think that they 
“appreciably affect the meaning of the clause.” 
They do, however, affect it to just this extent 
that whereas the agreement, as printed by the 
Guzeffe, bound Japan in respect of a// privileges 
and immunities without distinction, the agree- 
ment, as corrected, binds her only in respect of 
privileges and immunities relating to commerce 
and navigation, 1t would be difticult to con- 
ceive a more radical alteration of meaning. It 
concerns the whole of Japan's contention #2 re 
most-favoured-nation treatment. She has never 
been opposed to a favoured-nation clause thus 
restricted, Her sole objection has been to 
pledge herself in respect of privileges and im- 
munities relating to matters outside the direct 
sphere of commerce and navigation. What she 
has now done is simply to embody verda/tm in 
her Treaty with Germany the most-favoured- 
nation clause appearing in England’s treaties 
with Ecuador (1880), with Italy (1883), with 
Paraguay (1884), with Uruguay (1885), with 
Greece (1886), and with Mexico (1#88). The 
clause runs thus :— 

The Contracting Parties agree that in all matters re- 
lating to commerce or navigation, any privilege, favour 
or immunity whatever which either Contracting Party 
has actually granted or may hereafter grant to the 
subjects or citizens of any other State, shall be extend. 
ed immediately and unconditionally to the subjects or 
citizens of the other Contracting Party ; it being their 
intention that the trade and navigation of each conn- 
try shali be placed in all respects by the other on the 
footing of the most favoured nation. 


* 
* * 


Of course the Gaze/ée is quite right to defend 
against imputation of deliberate deceit the per- 
sons from whom it obtained copies of the new 
Treaty and its accompanying documents, In 
this it simply performs a duty towards its in- 
formants. But the case presents points not to 
be disposed of by an unsupported negative. In 
the first place we have the fact that the docu- 
ments published by the Gaze/fe differed from 
their originals in certain important respects. In 
the second place, we have the fact that the 
differences were invariably of such a nature as 
to throw discredit on the work of the Japanese 
negotiators. In the third place we have the 
fact that the documents were obtained from a 
Japanese source—this is proved by the Gazef/e's 
version of the American treaty, which is ob- 
viously a translation from the Japanese, and a 
very bad translation at that. In the fourth place 
we have the fact that the documents were not 
placed at the disposal of the Fapan Gaet te 
merely out of love for that journal : some motive 
for their publication must have existed. And 
in the fifth place we have the fact that the people 
who furnished the documents were guilty of a 
deliberate violation of good fath. If anyone, 
having these five facts before him, can persuade 
himself that the whole transaction was of the 
upright, disinterested character ascribed to it 
by the Fapan Gazelle, we admire but cannot 
emulate his credulity. As for the Fuapan 


Gazette's part in the affair, we have said more. 


than once, and we now repeat, that we make no 
charge of any kind. It is scarcely necessary, 
therefore, that our contemporary should accuse 
us of ‘an intent to misjudge.” 


. 


THE LIBEL SUIT AGAINST THE “ TOZAL ZASSHI.” 


Tue long protracted libel suit brought by Mr. 
Ooka against the editor and publisher of the 
Vosat Zasshi has at length been concluded. 
The libel consisted in a statement, professing 
to be a report of investigations made by the 
Committee of the Tekyo City Assembly, to the 
effect that the receipt of bribes by members of 
the Council had come to light owing to discon- 
tent on the part of Messrs. Ovka and Tsunoda, 


ous sums of one thousand and two thousand 
to newspapers and members of the Assembly, 
giving to Mr. Tsunoda six hundred yer and to 
Mr. Ooka eight hundred, which amounts not 
being thought sufficient by the latter two gentle- 
men, had been returned to Mr. Numa. In 
other words, there had been a falling out 
among the thieves with the result that the 
bribery business came to be known. In the 
course of the trial consequent upon the com- 
plaint lodged by Mr. Ooka against the ose 
Zasshi, a number of witnesses were judged to 
have been guilty of falsifying records, com- 
mitting perjury or suborning it. The procecd- 
ings were therefore arrested for the purpose of 
trying these persons—among whom was Mr. 
Fukuchi, formerly of the Mreht Michi Shimbun 
—and many weeks elapsed before the original 
suit could be resumed. The judgment just 
rendered is in favour of the complainant, but in- 
asmuch as the Court was persuaded that the 
libel was not malicious, and that its publication 
was dictated by considerations of public utility, 
the Judge passed the very light sentence of 
seven days minor confinement, with the condi- 
lion that a retractation and apology should be 
published during a space of one week in no 
less than thirteen newspapers. The form of the 
retraclation was accurately dictated, with the 
assent of the complainant. The issue of the 
trial means, we take it, that the whole story of 
the bribes is untrue, or, at least, incapable of 
proof. We are sincerely glad that the City 
Assembly’s reputation is cleared of so serious a 
stain. 


THE KOJUN SHA. 

Tue Kéjun-sha is a club originally organized 
by Mr. Fukuzawa and men more or less con- 
nected with his school, but now comprising those 
of all different parties and stations, including 
officials, journalists, merchants, manufacturers, 
lawyers, and so forth. The total number of 
members is, we believe, several thousand. The 
office of the club is situated at Minami-nabe-ché, 
close to the premises of the Fiji Shimpo. The 
club publishes a monthly journal giving valuable 
information on all sorts of topics, social, liter- 
ary, economical, and occasionally political. The 
existence of such an institution is extremely 
beneficial to society. especially at a time when 
the heat of party strife is inspiring unwholesome 
passions in the hearts of men. We are now in- 
formed by the 7277 Shimpo that the demand for 
a place where men can meet together without 
distinction of party or faction, has necessitated 
the establishment of a branch of the club at 
Osaka. The project is said to have received 
an extremely favourable reception from the 
principal people of Osaka, Kyoto, and Kobe. 
The ceremony of opening the institution (which 
is to go by the name of the Western Branch of 
the Kéjun-sha), was to have been held on the 
27th ultimo. : 


CHINESE STRAW-BRAID. 
In Mr. Consul Bristow’s Report of the trade of 
Chefoo for 1888 we read :—‘‘In the report for 
1887 it was pomled out that the fraudulent 
methods adopted by the Chinese sellers to in- 
crease their gains in strawbraid must seriously 
injure the trade, and the result for 1888 fully 
justifies this prediction, as the export of straw- 
braid from Chefoo in that year shows a falling 
off of 1,193 tons valued at 187,192/. The 
Commissioner of Customs at Chefoo, referring 
to strawbraid, says in his report for 1888 :— 
‘The trade received a severe check in 1887—a 
year in which there was a large exportation— 
and the foreigners engaged in it suffered con- 
siderable loss, owing, in some measure, to the 
carelessness with which the braid was prepared. 
Prices had fallen when this inferior braid had 
reached the home markets, and it therefore be- 
came practically unsaleable. The American 


markets are said to be still suffering from the 
over-supplies of that year. Complaints from the 
jhome markets reached such a point that the 
foreign merchants engaged in the trade here 
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presented a joint memorial to the Taotai, through | count Nakamuda is stated to have been the 
the British Consul, pointing out the malprac-| originator of this project, and the Minister of 
tices which had obtained, and the damage to] State for the Navy, agreeing with the suggestion, 
trade which would inevitably follow if they were| brought the matter before the Cabinet and ob- 
not discontinued. In the beginning of 1888 the| tained sanction for the inclusion of the necessary 
merchants almost entirely refused to purchase, | appropriation in the budget of next year. The 
and business was only fully resumed by the| Hoch? adds that no foreign vessels will be 
middle of the year. This action seemed to have | docked at Kure. 
the desired effect upon the Chinese, for a better 
article was produced. Another result was a 
considerable fall in prices all-round, and the 
native dealers are beginning to see the short- 
sightedness of their former policy.’” 


leader. Among the most prominent members 
of the party, the names of Viscounts Awoki, 
Vice-Minister of State for Foreign Affairs, and 
Nomura, a Privy Councillor, Mr. Fujita of 
Osaka, and Mr. Saito of the Agricultural and 
Commercial Department are mentioned. At all 
events, the party, should it be really organized, 
will be one of the strongest yet formed in the 
country. 


THE MINISTER PRESIDENCY OF STATE. 


AN extra to the (ficial Gazette was published 
on Friday evening at six o'clock. It contains 
the announcement that Prince Sanjo has been 
appointed to the post of Minister President of 
State, and that Count Kuroda becomes a Privy 
Councillor. The possibility of such an arrange- 
ment has been discussed for some days in the 
capital, but it was understood that Prince Sanjo 
resolutely declined to accept the leadership ot 
the Cabinet. His scruples have apparently been 
overcome. One evident advantage of the 
change is that Prince Sanjo is quite uncon- 
nected with any political party. No other 
alterations have been announced, but itis ex- 
pected that some will follow soon. 


GENERAL VAN BUREN. 

News of the death of General T. B. Van Buren 
has been received in this Settlement. The Gene- 
ral filled for many years the post of United States 
Consul-General at Kanagawa. He was an ex- 
cellent official, possessing a sound knowledge 
of law, and applying it with firmness and judg- 
ment. In his private capacity he won wide 
popularity. It would have been difficult to find 
a more genial companion or a readier and hap- 
pier after-dinner speaker. Possibly these excep- 
tional social qualities had something to do with 
the General's loss of health, for he always set 
the duties of hospitality and good fellowship 
above the dictates of hygiene. His end had 
been expected for some time, but it will be none 
the less regretted by numerous friends in Japan. 


CONTT KURODA AND THE COMBINATION POLICY. 
“Count Kuropa,” says the #177 Shimpo, “was 
the author of the combination policy (Koshkin 
mora-saku). He held that distinctions of party 
should be neglected in forming the Cabinet, and 
that if a man had deserved well of his country, 
he should be given a portfolio whatever political 
party he belonged to. In pursuance of this 
view Count Okuma was invited to enter the 
Cabinet and after him Count Goto. But the 
result of the experiment was that the Cabinet 
found itself drawn fairly into the arena of party 
politics. Formerly the Government was the 
Government and the people were the people. 
But now a very different state of affairs ensued. 
There were the Ka#shin-/o and the Dgido Dan- 
ketsu and so forth—quite a conglomeration of 


THE BANK OF JAPAN. 

THE amounts of convertible notes and reserves 
in the Bank of Japan for the week ended the 
26th instant were as follows :— 


HONGKONG. 
HonGkone was visited by a heavy storm of wind 
and rain on the 16th inst. Vessels in harbour 


CONVERTIBLE Notas. Reserves AND SHeUNETS: dragged their anchors, and some about to sail 
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factions. Thus, in the matter of Treaty Reve a5 ce teniitdiocs see cog | Gold coin and bullion. 24,421,492 | Were detained, but no serious damage was done. 
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sion, the Xaishin-io took one side, the Daido Silver coin and bullion. 38,374,087 A steamer arrived from Foochow and reported 
the other, and opinions were consequently canes ee 18,50°.45°1 a typhoon off Pedro Blanco. * * * The 
divided. Henceforth the old system is to af Cor ronencDsss ree first stage of the libel case, Fraser-Smith v. 
returned to. The Cabinet is to be composed OE eee Se eae 


Brandt, has ended in the Police Court, the de- 
fendant having to give bail to appear, the case 
being adjourned. * * * Nothing more about 
the lead mine has cropped up, but a correspon- 
dent of the Daly Press suggests the existence 
of coal on the opposite mainland. 


of Satsuma and Choshiu men, and is to stand 
entirely outside the pale of party politics. In 
pursuance of this idea strong efforts are being 
made to obtain Count Ito's return to the capital.” 


741495002 74:495,003 
Of the above total issue of notes, the sum of 
yen 3.523,870 is in the treasury of the Bank, and 
yen 70,971,132 in actual circulation, the latter 
showing an increase of yen 436,463 as com- 


pared with yer 70,534,669 at the end of the 
previous week. 


THR BRIBERY CASE AND THE TOKYO LOCAL 
ASSEMBLY. 

Two of the members of the Tokyo Local As- 
sembly, Mr. Fukuchi and Mr. Muto, were for 
some time assumed by the public to be receivers 
of bribes from brothel-keepers. Mr. Fukuchi 
has resigned his seat in the Assembly, but Mr. 
Muto simply resigned membership of the Stand- 
ing Committee, still retaining a seat in the 
Assembly. Many of the other members were 
dissatisfied with the conduct of Mr. Muto, and 
at an extraordinary meeting of the city section 
of the Assembly convened on the 18th instant, 
the following resolution was passed, on the 
motion of Mr. Taguchi, Editor of the Keszar 
Zasshi :—Resolved that, if the powers vested in 
this Assembly allowed such procedure, Muto 
Naonaka, a member of this Assembly, No. 60, 
would be compelled to resign, but that, as there 
is at present no such authorily vested in this 
Assembly, the said member must of necessity be 
pardoned. 


THE CLUB HOTEL, LIMITED. 

Ir seems but avery short time since the Club 
Hotel was converted into a public company, 
and yet we observe in this issue an announce- - 
ment of dividend warrants to be ready on the 
tst of November, an interim dividend having 
been already declared. ‘This looks like pros- 
perity, for in view of the fact that the capital 
was paid up in instalments the dividend really 
represents a very favourable state of affairs, and 
further a very substantial sum is, we believe, 
carried forward for working account. 


MR. INOUE KI. 

Mr. Inoue Kz, one of the ablest legislators in 
the Government, has accepted the post of Pre- 
sident of the Temporary Imperial Diet Busi- 
ness Board (Wénji Zethoku-Gikwat Fimu 
Kyoku), in addition to his office of Director of 
the Board of Legislation. During last summer, 
he handed in his resignation three or four times, 
but the Government could not very well part 
with a man who has done so much for the 
country. The aspect of affairs has since changed, 
and we are happy to see him once more actively 
engaged in the work of preparing for the open- 
ing of the Diet next year. 


ERUPTION AT SUWANOSE-JIMA. 

Ir is stated in the Michi Nicht Shimbun of the 
23rd instant, that violent earthquakes at Oshi- 
ma, Off the coast of Kagoshima, having been 
reported, the Authorities telegraphed to the 
Prefectural Government of Kagoshima, and 
received an answer to the effect that, as an 
eruption had taken place at Suwanose-jima, 
the shocks felt at Oshima were probably con- 
nected with that phenomenon. 


THE HONGKONG-SHANGHAL CRICKET MATCH. 
One of the most extraordinary coincidences 
that ever occurred in the annals of cricket, or 
any other game for that matter, has just taken 
plice (according to the Yapan Herald) at 
Shanghai. If the Yokohama paper is to be 
credited, both the Hongkong and Shanghai 
teams have played the same number of innings 
and made the same number of runs in this 
match that they did in 1867. The game of 22 
years ago will be found in another column of 
this issue, where it will be secn also that now 
(according to the Aera/d), as in 1867, in the 
return match Hongkong appears “ only to have 
played ten men”!!! 


THE BARBAROUS SHOW IN YOKOHAMA, 
Our readers will doubtless remember that a 
correspondent recently addressed us on the 
subject of a most cruel exhibition publicly held 
in the Japanese quarter of this Settiement. We 
are happy to be able to announce that the exhi- 
bition has been stopped by order of the Prefect 
of Kanagawa. Such shows are in no way coun- 
tenanced by the Authorities. In fact it is 
precisely for the purpose of preventing all im- 
proprieties, including of course cruelties of the 
nature described by our correspondent, that 
policemen are ordered to be present atall public 
exhibitions and performances. They appear to 
have greatly neglected their duty in the case of 
this particular show, and it was only when 
attention was called to the matter in our corre- 
spondence columns that the Authorities became 
acquainted with what was going on. 


DEATH OF MR. J. W. SUTHERLAND. 

Resipents of Yokohama will learn with regret 
of the death of Mr. J. W. Sutherland, ‘ Cobb 
& Co.,” which tock place on 11th September in 
London. The deceased, who was probably 
one of the best known men in Japan, having 
been engaged in the posting business for many 
years, only left Japan in the middle of the sum- 
mer, with the intention of residing in the south 


CHANGE IN THE MITO RAILWAY TIME-TABLE. | of France for the benefit of his health. 


A CHANGE in the time-table of the Mito Rail- 
way, taking effect from the 23rd ult, is 
announced. The late train, which left Oyama 
junction at 8.10 p.m., is taken off, and a train 
will leave at 5.20 p.m., connecting with the 
2.45 p.m. train from Uyeno. This is a return 
to the spring arrangement. Passengers to Mito 
by the 6.40 a.m., 11.45 a.m., and 2.45 p.m. 
trains from Uyeno, are now able to make good 
connections. 


FARSARI’S PHOTOGRAPHS. 

We have frequently had occasion to refer to 
the excellence in many respects of the photo- 
graphs of Mr. A. Farsari of this port, and we 
now see by the Berliner Borsen-Courriter, of 
Sept. 8th, that the Yokohama artist has been 
awarded, by the jury at the exhibition of photo- 
graphs at Berlin, a bronze medal of the first 
class for his pictures. 


A NEW NAVAL DOCKYARD. 

Tue port of Kure in the prefecture of Hiro- 
shima was elevated, some time ago, lo the rank 
of a naval station, and we now read in the 
Hochi Shimbun that the Authorities propose to 
increase its importance by constructing there a 
large dockyard, capable of taking in iron- 
clads, and a powder magazine. Admiral Vis- 


PRINCE SANJO. 
PRINCE Sanjo was seized with a fainting fit on 
Monday, and though he quickly recovered, the 
incident has naturally created some excitement 
in view of his Highness’s recent appointment to 
the office of Minister President. 


”? 


THE “‘JICHI” PARTY. 
Ir is now rumoured that the political friends 
of Count Inouye are impatiently awaiting his 
return to the capital. Should the Countactually 
retire from the Government, they intend to 
organize a political party with him as their 
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FAPAN'S FOREIGN POLITICS. 
Se 


T is not altogether surprising that the 
state of affairs now existing in Japan 
should perplex foreign onlookers or even 
suggest erroneous inferences. There is 
clamourous opposition to Treaty Revision 
in certain quarters, and by casual obser- 
vers the object of that opposition is sup- 
posed to be the maintenance of the present 
Treaties, in other words, the preservation 
of the country’s semi-isolation. But an 
important distinction must be made by 
any one desiring to obtain a true insight 
into the situation ; a distinction between 
opposition to Treaty Revision itself and 
opposition to the terms on which it is 
about to be accomplished. We have not 
the slightest hesitation in asserting that 
the latter class of opposition is alone 
worth considering, and that the former 
owes its existence as a sensible factor 
of the situation chiefly if not entirely 
to the difficulties that Japan has en- 
countered in her attempts to secure 
Revision. To understand this, let us 
briefly examine the arguments advanced 
by the opposition. ‘It if easy to do so, for 
they class themselves at once into two 
heads—arguments on Constitutional and 
sentimental grounds, and arguments on 
economical grounds. The Nineteenth 
Article of the Constitution declares the 
equal eligibility of all Japanese subjects to 
civil and military offices in Japan. That 
foreigners cannot become similarly eligible 
without special legislation, goes without 
saying. But that the employment of a 
limited number of foreigners for a limited 
period, and in order to the attainment of 
aspecial national object, would confer eligi- 
bility on foreigners and thus be a violation 
of the Constitution, remains to be de- 
monstraled. Some critics, however, claim 
that the thing needs no demonstration. 
According to their view, the nineteenth 
article may be said to confer on Japanese 
subjects a right of property in all civil and 
military offices in Japan, which right of 
property would be more or less curtailed 
by filling any of those offices with foreigners 
for whatever purpose and for however 
limited a period. Be the truth of this 
as it may, it is quite plain that a 
controversy dealing with such issues can 
have no moving interest for any but a 
very small circle of jurists and politicians. 
From a practical point of view the ques- 
tion is wholly insignificant, and from a 
theoretical point of view it is too subtle 
to become vital. Yet undoubtedly the 
proposal to employ persons of foreign 
origin in a judicial capacity has aroused 
a wide-spread sentiment of repugnance, 
and we are compelled to admit that it is in 
itself a sentiment worthy of sympathy and 
respect. Any man of patriotic instincts 
might well rebel against the prospect of 
aliens administering Japanese judgments in 
the name of the Japanese EMPEROR against 
Japanese subjects. These considerations 


possess no value, it is true, in the eyes of 
persons who recognise the concession to 
be merely a compromise ; who know that 
in return for this trifling guarantee, Japan 
obtains an incomparably larger conces- 
sion, the restoration of her tariff and 
judicial autonomy ; and who perceive that 
in the early years of her extended foreign 
intercourse, the presence of a few foreign 
jurists on the bench of her Supreme Court 
will only tend to lighten her responsibilities 
and to avert complications. Such discrimi- 
nating folks are, however, exceptional 
among the opponents of Revision. The 
sentimental objection outweighs practical 
considerations with the great majority, asit 
assuredly would in a European country 
under similar circumstances. All this is 
easily appreciated and can scarcely be 
censured, unless indeed we expect the 
Japanese public to exercise a degree of 
discrimination unprecedented elsewhere. 
But it would be an obvious error to class 
the persons holding these views as advo- 
cates of national seclusion. On the con- 
trary, they have always been at least as 
clamourous for Treaty Revision as any 
other section of the nation. The very 
nature of their objection indicates sensi- 
tiveness not to be reconciled with continued 
curtailment. of the Empire’s Sovereign 
rights, as they are curtailed by the exist- 
ing Treaties. In short these agitators 
oppose, not Treaty Revision, but Treaty 
Revision saddled with a condition which 
wounds their national pride. The cry 
constantly in their mouths is ¢azto-joyaku ; 
that is to say, a treaty on terms of absolute 
equality between the high contracting par- 
ties. They claim that Japan is entitled 
to make such a treaty; that she is no 
longer called upon to give any exceptional 
guarantees of good faith, and that she has 
established her right to enter the comity 
of civilized States without preliminary pro- 
bation. 

On the other hand, we have the op- 
position. on economical grounds, which 
has only ventured to hold up its head 
within the past few months. It began 
with a timidly expressed apprehension 
that if foreigners were allowed to own 
real estate in Japan, they would purchase 
large tracts and acquire a preponderating 
voice in the administration of affairs. 
Such a chimera encountered far more 
ridicule than support. Saved from an- 
nihilation, however, by party politicians, 
and tolerated bysome representatives ofthe 
more rational opposition as a not invalu- 
able ally, it ultimately gained strength 
and assumed the broader basis of a protest 
against foreign competition altogether. Just 
as there are foreigners in Yokohama who 
would prefer to postpone Treaty Revision 
indefinitely since they find their account 
in existing conditions, so there are Japa- 
nese both inside and outside Yokohama 
who harbour the same conservative desire. 
The instinct of these persons, though 
narrow and selfish, is perfectly natural, 


and their existence has always been a re- 
cognised feature of the situation. But 
beyond them there is now another class 
of men whose cry is “Japan for the 
Japanese ;” who do not shrink from avow- 
ing that foreigners and foreign competi- 
tion should be kept at arm’s length. The 
existence of these agitators is most signi- 
ficant. Three or four years ago they 
would not have ventured to whisper the 
doctrines which they now boldly propound. 
Three or four years ago they would have 
been treated with contemptuous ridicule 
had they asserted that Japan dare not 
endure foreign competition, and that her 
only safety lay in confining foreigners 
within the narrow limits prescribed by the 
present Treaties. Amid all the powerful 
opposition aroused by the last scheme of 
Revision, nothing was heard of the Japan- 
for-the-Japanese cry. No one then thought 
of raising the standard of isolation, for if 
any conservatives had ranged themselves 
under it, they would have been laughed to 
scorn, But since 1887 there has been 
developed a new sentiment. The Kokusudz 
Hoson-to, or party for the preservation of 
Japanese qualities; represents it. Into 
this association have been absorbed several 
sections of politicians ; its influence. grows, 
and is likely to grow. Originally a protest 
against the sacrifice of Japanese customs 
and traditions at the shrine of foreign 
civilization, its extreme supporters now go 
the length of advocating that foreigners 
should be held at arm’s length, and the 
doctrine undoubtedly suits the temper of 
the times. For the plain truth is that 
Japanese patience has broken down. It 
endured for many years, hoping against 
hope. But the close of the Treaty Revi- 
sion negotiations that lasted from 1885 to 
1887 gave it a severe shock. There had 
been in the manner of furthering the nego- 
tiations much that wounded Japanese sus- 
ceptibilities. The social customs of the 
upper classes, nay even the very costume 
of the ladies, had been altered in obe- 
dience to the policy of conciliating fo- 
reigners by becoming in everything as 
they are. Ifthe results of that policy had 
been commensurate with the sacrifices it 
entailed, the people might have condoned 
it! But when, after so much effort, so 
much self-effacement, and so much hopeful- 
ness, the nation learned the terms conceded 
by Foreign Governments, its mood under- 
went decided alteration. Out of the indig- 
nation of that time grew the conservative 
party, to-day absorbed into the Kokusur 
Hoson-to. Out of the same indignation 
grew sentiments that subsequently in 
spired an anti-foreign reaction, and now 
permit the advocates of isolation to avow 
a policy which would previously have 
been hooted down. And out of the 
same indignation grew a conviction that 
Japan must win her way to equal treat- 
ment not by concessions but by self-asser- 
tion ; that to place any further reliance on 
the good will of Western Powers was 
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futtle, and that the only hope of obtaining 
just treatment was to insist upon it. We 
have not the smallest hesitation in assert- 
ing that, directly or indirectly, Treaty Re- 
vision is responsible for the anti-foreign 
reaction of the past two years ; responsible 
forthe newly manifested desire to keep 
foreigners as much as possible out of the 
country; responsible for a revulsion of 
feeling that has already interfered with 
the country’s progress. These are strong 
statements, but not a whit too strong. Can 
any one doubt that if Japan had been 
offered, three years ago, the terms against 
which the agitators now rebel, she would 
have hesitated for an instant to accept 
them? Can anyone honestly allege that 
the economical arguments now advanced 
against opening the country would have 
found serious supporters during the course 
of the last negotiations? Going to the root 
of the matter, we find that Western Govern- 
ments have themselves created the situa- 
tion which perplexes their diplomats, dis- 
turbs their nationals, and threatens to throw 
Japan into a ferment. If this inference 
were drawn now for the first time, its truth 
might not be accepted without hesitation. 
But the crisis before us has been reached 
by easily marked stages. We ourselves 
have marked them in these columns, and 
have pointed out again and again the 
course that events were surely taking. So 
far from its being true that the country 
does not want Treaty Revision, the fact is 
that the endless difficulty of obtaining Re- 
vision on honourable terms. and the vio- 
lence done to national sentiment in order 
“to secure better terms, have roused the ire 
of the nation and produced the present 
situation. How a satisfactory-solution may 
be found we do not pretend to say. But we 
confidently insist that there is only one 
point to be dealt with: if the difficulty 
about the Judges were removed, the Op- 
position to Treaty Revision would cease to 
be worth considering. It derives its back- 
bone almost entirely from the support of 
the statesmen and jurists who contend that 
the spirit of the Constitution would be 
violated by the employment of foreigners 
in a judicial capacity, and from the con- 
currence of a much larger section of the 
people whose national sentiment is’ wound- 
ed by the idea of entrusting the admini- 
stration of Japanese laws to aliens. In 
the presence of such a sentiment appeals 
to reason are futile. Foreign Govern- 
ments may well reflect whether they are 
wise in claiming, Japanese statesmen whe- 
ther they are prudent in conceding, a 
condition so hurtful to the nation’s pride. 
It is assuredly undesirable that the barriers 
round the present foreign settlements 
should be broken down only to be replaced 
by moral barriers equally opposed to free 
intercourse. It is undesirable that fo- 
reigners should be given access to the in- 
terior under a system regarded by the 
Japanese with umbrage and dislike from 
the outset. On the other hand, if the 
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country is to be opened now, some gua- 
rantees are inevilable. Diplomacy should 
be able to discover an exit from this di- 
lemma.- The situation has not become 
absolutely unmanageable, though the diffi- 
culty of managing it has beenimmensely in- 
creased by procrastination. A solution 
which would have been welcomed with ac- 
claim three years ago is received with disfa- 
vour to-day, and a solution that would be 
accepted gladly to-day will be deemed 
irksome a year hence. Foreign Powers 
have now to negotiate with a nation; 
formerly they had only to negotiate with 
a few statesmen. They must take this 
radical difference into consideration unless 
they are willing to see all their negotia- 
tions end in agitation and failure. 

‘We have not touched upon the question 
of party politics, though its influence has 
undoubtedly been very great, if not para- 
mount, That phase of the crisis can 
scarcely be discussed with propriety or 
confidence just at present. Besides, the 
friction of parties alone could not have 
produced such results. Material must 
have been at hand, and it is the existence 
of such material that chiefly interests 
observers, 


THE CABINET. 
> 

N Monday the Ministers of State who 

had resigned their portfolios were 
summoned to the Palace, and commanded 
by the EMPEROR to resume their former 
positions. It was fully understood, of 
course, that this command would not be 
unwelcome. The crisis is therefore past. 
But among the Ministers thus re-appointed 
Counts Tro, INOUYE and GOTO were not 
included. Count KURODA, too, having 
been replaced by Prince SANJO, and having 
accepted a seat in the Privy Council, is 
not affected by the return of his former 
colleagues to office. With respect to 
Count GOTO, it is not possible yet to speak 
confidently, though our own information is 
to the effect that his resignation was car- 
ried back to him by Count Saico. That 
he did not attend at the Palace with the 
other Ministers is altributed to sickness, 
but the nature of his malady is not believed 
to have been political. It is difficult, how- 
ever, to conceive any train of circumstances 
that can keep Count Goro permanently in 
the Cabinet, his recently expressed views 
about Treaty Revision having been, it is 
said, of such an emphatic character as to 
preclude the possibility of a reasonable 
compromise. Counts ITO and INOUYE 
were ‘not among those received 
instructions on 
Monday. ‘The immediate explanation of 
the exception in their case is that both 
statesmen are away from Tokyo, Count 
INOUYE not having yet reached the capital, 
and Count ITO having gone to Kobe, with 
the intention, it is believed, of meeting 
and consulting with the Minister of Com- 
merce and Agriculture as the latter 


who 


journeys from Yamaguchi to Tokyo. 
There is still a possibility, therefore, that 
the two Counts may consent to remain in 
the Cabinet, but we do not for our own 
part entertain the hope. Without any 
distinct reasons for its belief, the public 
has made up its mind that Count ITO’s re- 
solve to stand aloof from politics at the 
present juncture is irrevocable, and that 
Count INOUYE has determined to adopt a 
similarcourse. Weneed scarcely dwellupon 
the magnitude of the loss that the Cabinet 
will suffer by the retirement of the two 
men who have hitherto supplied suclr a 
large share of that body’s talent and ex- 
perience. It has come to be difficult to 
imagine a really efficient Japanese Admi- 
nistration from which the names of the 
two brilliant Choshiu leaders are absent, 
and, asa Tokyo contemporary justly ob- 
serves, the removal of their guiding hands 
from the helm of State at a time when the 
nation is about to enter upon the novel 
routes of local-government autonomy and 
constitutional institutions, cannot be view- 
ed without grave uneasiness. Count ITo 
is the compiler of the Constitution, and to 
the knowledge of practical details furnish- 
ed by his long and patient researches, not 
less than to Count INOUYE’S fertility of 
resource and keenly sensitive touch of 
domestic affairs, the country, confidently 
looked for- guidance new and 
daring essays. If many of us have watch- 
ed Japan's career with surprise and un- 
easiness, imagining that her feet must 
inevitably stumble at some stage of her 
almost precipitate race, our confidence, 
restored by her record of uniform success, 
has been confirmed’ by observing that the 
same body of statesmen, their ranks thin- 
ned indeed by death and by the defection 
of one or two over-ardent colleagues, have 
directed her throughout her unprece- 
dented course. Proportionately great, 
therefore, is our regret that the country 
should be now temporarily deprived of 
such unique aid as Counts ITo and INOUYE 
can render. For the sake of retaining the 
services of these Ministers, the nation 
would certainly consent to great sacrifices 
in other directions. But if we were re- 
quired to define the nature of those sacri- 
fices, we should find ourselves perplexed. 
Not for an instant can we consent to en- 
tertain the notion that Treaty Revision is 
primarily responsible for the ministerial 
crisis. ‘Treaty Revision has been steadily 
negotiated by Count OkUMA on lines 
which at the outset received the official 
endorsement of his colleagues, Counts ITo 
and INOUYE included. Had there been 
any radical departure from those lines, a 
corresponding divergence of opinion might 
have taken place in the Cabinet. But 
there has been no departure. Count 
OkuMaA, by the exercise of tact and 
firmness that command universal admi- 
ration among foreigners, and should eara 
for him the lasting gratitude of his 
has succeeded in obtain- 
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countrymen, 
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is their business to preserve those com- 
binations at all hazards. By some such 
necessity Counts Iro and INOUYE appear 
to have been confronted, and no outsider 
will be rash enough, we imagine, to ques- 
tion the soundness of their judgment. Hav- 
ing now re-established, as they presumably 
have, the principle for which they con- 
tend, it is possible and easily conceivable 
that they may see wisdom in standing 
temporarily aside from an arena where 
they have just played a part not entirely 
in sympathy with all their colleagues. We 
can detect no other explanation of their 
attitude, though we still venture to hope 
that their services may continue uninter- 
ruptedly available to the State. 


ing all that his Government asked for. 
Doubts may have arisen of late as to whe- 
ther the partly factitious partly genuine 
opposition excited among certain classes of 
the people by the Government’s program- 
me, could be prudently ignored. To these 
doubtsthe objecting attitude of Count GOTO 
is attributed. But Counts ITO and INOUYE 
have never at any period of their career, be- 
trayed a disposition to bow before obstruc- 
tions of obviously unsound and illusory cha- 
racter. In their case only one disquieting 
reflection can have presenteditself, sofar as 
the actual question of Treaty Revision was 
concerned. They may have imagined that 
Count OKUMA had placed his country in 
a dilemma by pledging it, in respect of 
three Great Powers, to engagements which 
it could not fulfil without endangering its 
relations with other Powers, whose consent 
to the new scheme had not been obtained. 
It is an open secret that but for Count 
OKuMA’S courageous confidence the policy 
of negotiating with Western States inde- 
pendently would not have been carried 
into practice, and the consequences of 
that policy might, therefore, be saddled 
upon him with some show of reason. To 
such a contention, however, the simple 
and obvious answer is that there have 
been no inconvenient consequences. It 
remains to be proved, and thus far there is 
nothing whatever to prove, that any Wes- 
tern Power would have persisted in 
declining Japan’s proposals. Great Bri- 
tain, to whom an obdurate attitude has 
constantly been attributed, is neither ob- 
durate nor unreasonable, but merely 
cautious on: her own account, and con- 
scientious on account of her former 


As for the future course of Treaty Re- 
vision, we see no reason to suppose that 
there will be any change of programme 
other than a postponement of the date of 
the new Treaties’ operation. That a post- 
ponement would be necessary has long 
been foreseen. The date originally fixed 
partook somewhat of a heroic character, 
and wecan readily apprecjate the constdera- 
tions influencing Count YAMAGATA when he 
said that Japan might find herself overbur- 
dened if, within one and the same year, she 
undertook four tasks of such magnitude as 
the promulgation of the Civil Codes, the 
inauguration of the new Local Government 
system, the opening of her first parliament, 
and the admission of foreigners to the in- 
terior, Against such an objection Count 
OKUMA is not likely to protest, especially 
as time is needed for the accomplishment 
of his own part of the programme. 


associates. The conclusion that Count] 4 STUDF IN ¥APANESE PSYCH- 
OKUMA had failed in his negotiations OLOGY. 
with England because of their protract- ——__#—__—. 


ed character, could only have been drawn 
by ignorant persons. Assuredly nothing 
of the kind could have been imagined by 
Counts ITo and INOUYE, who know, too 
well indeed, the time and patience required 
to carry international discussions to a 
satisfactory conclusion. Thus, from what- 
ever point we view the problem, the de- 
fection of Counts Iro and INOUYE does 
not appear directly referable to Treaty 
Revision. Their action is plainly dictated 
by other motives, concerning which we 
may not yet venture to speak confidently. 
Broadly stated, however, the fact appears 
to be that in the indirect consequences of 
the Treaty Revision negotiations, the two 
Choshiu statesmen detected a danger to 
the stability of, in their opinion, the only 
competent administrative machine at pre- 
sent available in Japan. They foresaw, in 
short, such a dislocation of party ties as 
would end in governmental confusion and 
inefficiency. , 

After all, the first duty of men at the 
head of affairs is to be practical. If they 
believe that by certain combinations alone 
can the government of the country be se- 
curely and successfully administered, it 


I. 

HE aggregate of circumstances com- 
bining to form the character of any 

fairly educated human being is so com- 
plex that anything like a complete 
analysis of them is a work of great 
difficulty and delicacy, demanding intel- 
lectual powers of the highest order. Our 
greatest novelists have undoubtedly owed 
their préeminence to mastery of the art of 
delineating subtle traits of character, of de- 
tecting connection and relation where ordi- 
nary observers would never have dreamed 
of looking for anything of the sort. We 
realise how difficult is this art when we 
bear in mind that there is hardly any 
living person concerning some essential 
part of whose character entire agreement 
exists even among his intimate acquaint- 
ances. Our observations and generaliza- 
tions can only be carried on in a rough 
way. The whole subject of ethology, or 
the science of character, is so intricate 
that even the most expert literary artist 
finds it necessary to confine his investiga- 
tions to an extremely limited area. When 
from the study of the character of indivi- 
duals we pass to that of nations we 


perceive the variety of type to be so 
great that generalisation and classification 
become immensely difficult. It is obvious 
that little more can be done than to indi- 
cate the most prominent and remarkable 
of traits. This we purpose doing in the 
case of the Japanese sand our excuse, if 
indeed excuse be needed for drawing 
attention to this subject just at present, is 
that, if we mistake not, these prominent 
mental characteristics will exercise no 
small influence in moulding the events of 
the next few years. Mental habits and 
prejudices that have taken ages to form 
are not to be rooted out in one or 
two generations. No amount of popular 
representation ‘and parliamentary govern- 
ment will prevent the Japanese from acting 
as their national proclivities dictate. What 
the most prominent of these are we pro- 
pose to inquire. 

The first prominent mental charac- 
teristic inviting notice is the early pre- 
cocity of Japanese youths. In discussing 
theories, in advocating or combating 
political opinions, the Japanese boy of 
twelve or thirteen shows a proficiency 
altogether beyond his age. Doubtless 
various causes have combined to bring 
this about. The most potent seems to 
be the nature of the education imparted. 
The books which infant students have 
been first taught to read—the Japanese 
“Peep of Day” and “Line upon Line,” 
so to speak,—have been the Con- 
fucian classics. Fancy one of our infants 
repeating after his teacher at his first 
lesson such sentences as the following :— 
“What the great learning teaches, is, to 
illustrate virtue, to renovate the people; 
and to rest in the highest excellence. 
The point where to rest being known, the 
object of pursuit is then determined ; and 
that being determined, a calm imperturb- 
ability may be attained.”* Wein the West 
commence to teach our boys and girls 
simple little facts about cats, dogs, cows, and 
daisies. Notsothenormal Japanese. He 
commences with abstract ideas. He puts 
into the young scholar’s lips words whose 
full meaning some of us take more 
than half a lifetime to acquire, and occa- 
sionally fail to master even then. ‘Great 
Learning ;” “illustrious virtue ;” ‘“high- 
est excellence;” “the point where to 
rest !”’—why, these are subjects that oc- 
cupy our subtlest metaphysicians. This 
early superficial acquaintance,—for it can- 
not be more,—with abstract questions and 
principles, with theories of life and morals, 
produces a certain kind of mental preco- 
city. We have often been utterly as- 
tounded atthe logic-chopping power of 
Japanese youths of twelve or thirteen years 
of age. Their early study of the sages of 
antiquity has acted as a stimulant, pro- 
ducing extraordinary mental exertion of a 
certain kind. But as an _ educational 
agency its bad effects exceed its good. 
It has evolved a theory-loving, unpractical 
seen ee eee 


* We quote from Dr. Legge’s translation. 
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state of mind, a tendency to reach abstract 
truth by other than the proper method—a 
careful study of the concrete. Forward- 
ness is attained at the expense of tho- 
roughness, and has a decided tendency 
to produce conceit. Indeed, in a very 
large number of cases that proves to 
be the result. We have repeatedly con- 
versed on this subject with Japanese in- 
terested in education, and they seem un- 
animous in thinking that such early pre- 
cocity should be discouraged, and that 
the mental condition of Japanese youths 
should be brought into greater conformity 
with that of the Western boy. 

The characteristic we are considering is 
the real source of agood deal of the wild jour- 
nalism and hare-brained political oratory 
soconspicuous in this country during the last 
tenyears. Nocountry contains suchtroops 
of boy-politicians as Japan. One is some- 
times astqunded, on ‘being introduced 
to individuals who have been figur- 
ing as journalists and stump-orators, to 
find that they are of an age when men in 
England hardly know whether they have 
any political opinions at all; or if 
they have such opinions, would deem it 
the essence of audacity and conceit to 
make them the subject of a public speech 
or anewspaper article. It is only in Japan 
that young men are to be found audacious 
enough to write a lecture to grey-haired 
statesmen in reference to their foreign 
policy, such as the Kokumin-no-tomo con- 
tained some little time ago. There are 
few countries where irresponsible flippant 
speech and writing are so much indulged 
in as in Japan; few countries where men 
having no practical knowledge of politics 
can so easily gain a reputation for pro- 
fundity by the skill with which they theorise. 

Allied to the characteristic we have 
noticed, and for the most part inseparable 
- from it, is another conspicuous quality of 
Japanese minds—unpracticality. It has 
often been referred to by both Japanese 
and foreign writers. Mr. FUKUZAWA is of 
opinion that this characteristic also is the 
result of the system of education followed 
until very recently. He maintains that the 
lack of interest in industry, agriculture, 
and commerce, so apparent among Japa- 
nese young men, is the outcome of the 
training they have received. The books 
that youths have hitherto been taught to 
hold in high esteem treat of subjects far re- 
moved from the every-day life of men of busi- 
ness. It is to be hoped that the educational 
system now pursued in Government schools 
will do much to remedy this evil. Certain 
it is that, in the past, agriculture, commerce, 
and industry have been for the most part 
handed over to the tender mercies of men 
whom ignorance, prejudice, and supersti- 
tion render alien to reform of all kinds. 
Until a more practical state of mind cha- 
racterises the educated portion of the 
Japanese people the accumulation of na- 
tional wealth must necessarily be slow. 

We have also to notice a still more 


fundamental difference between Japanese 
and foreign minds; a difference the re- 
moval of which seems to us absolutely 
necessary if Japan is to compete success- 
fully with Western nations. We refer to 
the distaste that men of education and 
refinement entertain for money-making 
pursuits. This is something distinct from 
the characteristics referred to above. To 
lack the qualifications for business is quite 
different from holding business pursuits 
in contempt. A man competent to win 
wealth may yet shrink with repugnance 
from the attempt; for the life of bread- 
earning is deemed a gloomy existence by 
Japanese zsthetes, who dream away their 
days amid dwarfed trees, miniature lakes, 
and imaginary Fuj? Such men are of 
opinion that Occidentals are nothing the 
better for their big machines and ap- 
pliances, and that by perpetual toil, bustle, 
and worry people render themselves un- 
fit to enjoy the pleasures which nature 
places within their reach. They deem 
it a mistake to suppose that the chief 
object of human life is toil. This senti- 
ment has been inherited from their an- 
cestors, and is far too deeply ingrained 
to admit of speedy eradication. From 
a philosophical point of view there is 
much to be said in its favour. Con- 
sidering the brevity of human life, it does 
seem an anomaly that most of us should 
live at high pressure during’ the greater 
part of our existence; that, during the 
time when our senses and our minds are 
at their best, we should be obliged to 
spend most of our energy on mechanical 
work; should have to rush along at rail- 
way speed without time to reflect what 
this life is or is not capable of yielding. 
Viewed from a philosophical standpoint, 
the lives which we Westerns lead— 
have to lead indeed, for the keenness of 
competition leaves us no choice—will not 
bear comparison with the life of the Japa- 
nese man of taste and quiet pleasure. 
We grind at our professions till either 
physical weakness or mental weariness 
incapacitates us for the enjoyment of 
hardly earned leisure. The faculties of 
enjoyment, like all other faculties, are 
apt to grow atrophied by disuse. And 
so it often happens that even the most 
successful among us having acquired much 
to retire upon, have nothing to retire fo: 
our capacity to enjoy the exhaustless 
loveliness of nature has been irrecover- 
ably lost. The spirit of the age forces us 
to sacrifice life to a diving—the end to 
the means. Moderation is forbidden to 
those who would succeed. Only those 
who can bear the longest strain stand 
a chance of rising above mediocrity. 
Thus, amid all our bustle, we are conscious 
that the Japanese view is right; that 
our habitual neglect to cuMivate the faculty 
of enjoyment, though a result of events 
and circumstances over which we have no 
control, is calculated to transform us into 
mere machines, warranted capable of being 


worked so long, but condemned to be laid 
by at last as so much useless lumber. 
Every now and again one of our own phi- 
losophers reminds us that man is designed 
for higher enjoyment than he experiences. 
“That life was given us to be enjoyed,” 
writes one of our modern idealists, ‘‘ few 
men in their sober senses, not distracted 
by unendurable anguish or rendered mor- 
bid by a perverse theology, have ever 
seriously dreamed of doubting. The ana- 
logy of the lower animals confirms the 
consciousness, Human infancy holds the 
same language. The brutes that perish, 
but never speculate, and the young whose 
native instincts are not yet marred by 
thought, alike listen to nature, and alike 
are joyous. The earth is sown with plea- 
sures, as the heavens are studded with 
stars—wherever the conditions of existence 
are unsophisticated. Scarcely a scene that 
is not redolent of beauty ; scarcely a flower 
that does not breathe sweetness. Not one 
of our senses that, in its healthy state, is not 
an avenue to enjoyment. Not one of our 
faculties that is not a delight to exer- 
cise. Provision is made for the happiness 
of every disposition and of every taste— 
the active, the contemplative, the sensuous, 
the ethereal. Provision is made for the 
happiness of every age, for dancing in- 
fancy, for glowing youth, for toiling man- 
hood, for reposing age.” * j 

So have thought the Japanese from time 
immemorial, and so they might go on 
thinking were they content to remain iso- 
lated. It is the extreme complexity of our 
lives, our craving for conveniences and 
luxuries never missed because never known 
by the normal Japanese; in a word, the 
conventionality of our lives, that renders 
incessant toil an absolute necessity to us. 
Once having entered the comity of West- 
ern nations, Japan will have to sacrifice 
her poetry and romance to the stern ne- 
cessities of her new situation. It is no 
longer a question of choosing the more 
exalted, the more desirable kind of life. 
Japan has to determine what kind of life 
is best suited to successful competition 
with the nations that now control the des- 
tinies of the world. 


. 


Il. 

OuR analysis of the anti-sordid charac- 
teristic of the Japanese mind would not 
be complete without showing its connec- 
tion with chivalry, and without pointing 
out how it affects the conduct of indivi- 
duals and public bodies in modern days. 
Some of the mental characteristics of 
nations may be called primary, that is, 
they have been prominent ever since the 
dawn of the nation’s history. Professor 
RiBOT remarks that “the French of 
the nineteenth century are in fact the 
Gauls described by C@SAR. In the Com- 
mentaries, in STRABO, and in Dito- 

* “Literary and Social Judgments,” by W. R. 


Gregg. 
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gravest concern. Moreover, say they, 
the Japanese, having no belief in a here- 
after, regard death with sangfrotd. Did 
they, in common with Christian nations, 
believe death to be but the entrance to 
another existence, the close of this life 
would seem to them no less solemn than 
it does to us. 


dissension, of the formation of cliques 
and cabals. The disintegration that Japa- 
nese political parties have undergone 
owing to the prevalence of this spirit has 
been such as to make successful céopera- 
tion almost impossible. 

It should not be forgotten that the con- 
tempt which the Japanese gentleman feels 


DORuS SICULUS we find all the essential 
traits of our national character; love of 
arms, taste for everything that glitters, 
extreme levity of mind, incurable vanity, 
address, great readiness of speech, and 
disposition to be carried away by phrases. 
There are in CASAR some observations 
which might have been written yesterday. 


‘The Gauls,’ says he, ‘have a love of revo- 
lution ; they allow themselves to be led by 
false reports into acts they afterwards 
regret, and into decisions on the most im- 
portant events; they are depressed by 
reverses; they are as ready to go to war 
without cause as they are weak and power- 
less in the hour of defeat.” t+ Unfortun- 
ately in the case of the Japanese we have 
not the advantage of being able to com- 
pare observations made by an intelligent 
foreigner more than eighteen hundred 
years ago with what we see to-day; but 
we may safely say that as far back as 
history carries us contempt for the busi- 
ness of mere money-making was a pro- 
minent charactistic of the Japanese 
people. There is hardly an authentic 
tale of any length that does not furnish 
facts proving this. The merchant, the 
usurer, the middleman, were regarded as 
the pariahs of ancient Japanese society, to 
the level of whose life the noble samurai 
would rather die than descend. An age 
of chivalry has always produced this feel- 
ing: but not in every country has the 
sentiment shown the same tenacity as in 
Japan. The prosperous days of chivalry 
may be said to have closed with the ac- 
cession to supreme power of the first 
TOKUGAWA Shogun. Yet thenceforth, 
during 250 years, the old spirit lived on, 
despite a perpetual dearth of events cal- 
culated to preserve it. It has even with- 
stood the influences in operation during 
the past twenty years. : 
Associated with this absence of sordidity 
were some noble traits: a keen sense of 
honour; great independence; extreme 
generosity and unselfishness; a taste for 
simplicity of living ; love of espousing the 
cause of the weak and the oppressed— 
virtues to all of which we fear we shall 
have to say ave atgue vale. For as the 
spirit of commerce and the thirst for gain 
become more and more, prevalent, virtues 
inevitably grow more and more rare. 
Happily we still encounter instances where 
the display of these traits is conspicuous. 
The spirit of independence among a cer- 
tain class of Japanese is as strong as ever. 
Numerous are the instances in which 
it leads men to throw up lucrative posts 
rather than further policies of which they 
disapprove. In fact we may go so far 
as to say that there, is no virtue more 
highly esteemed in Japan to-day than the 
absence of servility. A man may have 
serious defects and still be immensely 
popular if he show himself independent. 
But, like other virtuous traits, this indepen- 
dence is apt to be abused. When carried 
to excess it becomes the source of endless 


for mere money-making finds a parallel, 
to some extent, in the aversion with 
which our country and town gentry in 
England, to say nothing of our noble 
families, regard the tradesman who hag re- 
tired on a fortune. But with us contempt 
is aroused not so much by the occupation 
in which money is made as by the vulgarity 
and pompous display too often accom- 
panying its acquisition. 

Let us pass now to notice another 
mental characteristic ; which, though partly 
derived from the trait just considered, has 
other sources as well. We refer to the 
levity which the Japanese display on 
occasions when a foreigner would be grave 
andconcerned. They bear great pecuniary 
losses and sore bereavements with an 
equanimity that is astounding. Where 
money -is concerned the general feeling 
in reference to it, as described above, 
accounts for the unconcern with which its 
loss is borne. But since the Japanese are 
by no means lacking in domestic affec- 
tion, how is it that to us foreigners they 
appear so stoical when the death of near 
relatives takes place ? 

Various views on this subject have been 
held by students-of Japanese psychology. 
Some maintain that such levity in the pre- 
sence of bereavement is only apparent; 
that the Japanese feel quite as keenly as 
we do under reverses, but that they con- 
sider it a breach of good manners to be 
demonstrative on such occasions; in fact, 
that it is deemed a proof of great strength 
of mind and character to be able to sup- 
press emotion and show acalm front at 
times when there is strong temptation to 
give way. Those who hold this view 
maintain that there is a marked difference 
between men’s and women’s manner of 
bearing misfortune. Among the latter the 
display of feeling is quite as violent as 
that of their Western sisters, when simi- 
larly circumstanced. But the men have 
inherited from their warrior ancestors 
power to control the strongest emotions. 
Such a power was not one of their original 
endowments, but was developed by cen- 
turies of training; and according to this 
view the stolidity of the Japanese savours 
more of the nature of etiquette than of 
actual lack of emotional feeling. Others 
there are who maintain that the levity and 
unconcern so noticeable in the Japanese 
is real and deep-seated ; and that it is the 
result of the fatalism and_ scepticism 
which form sg prominent a feature of 
Japanese thought. The shtkata-ga-nai 
feeling, these critics affirm, permeates 
everything, and reconciles the Japanese to 
events that would cause Westerns the 


Japanese. 


These considerations, though doubtless 


they have something to do with the 
characteristic we are considering, do not 
seem to us to wholly account for it. 
fact is that the tastes, education, 
whole life of the Japanese all tend to pro- 
duce light-heartedness; all conspire to 


The 
and 


prevent their taking to heart events which 
Westerns feel keenly. In the first place, 
they have cultivated a most intense enjoy- 
ment of nature. No people revel in a fine 
spring or autumn day more than the 
Over our minds a gloomy 
theology and a philosophy that scrutinises 


closely the darker aspects of human exist- 


ence, have cast a deep shadow. To such 
influences the Japanese are strangers. 
The teaching of religionists about a fu- 
ture life possesses little interest for 
them; no fear of future retribution inter- 
feres with their festival mirth. Their 
speculation has never gone very deep. 
They have not reached the strata of stern 
facts on which our best poets and our 
best prose writers are wont to dwell. 
The groaning of creation, the disappoint- 
ed hopes, the melancholy evanescence of 
all the best of things—these and similar 
sad features of human existence have not 
forced themselves imperatively on Japa- 
nese attention. They are, in a word, ina 
state of happy unconsciousness as regards 
the gloomy aspects of life, and hence are 
able to enjoy to the full the world’s sun- 
shine. How long it is possible for them 
to retain this childlike simplicity amid the 
numerous influences now working in their 
midst, we cannot pretend to say. Being 
an extremely imitative people, it is not im- 
probable that in a few centuries they will 
be as grave as we. 

One more characteristic calls for a short 
notice; namely, fickleness. The impression 
which the Japanese have left on a large 
number of observant foreigners is that 
they are fond of new things, that they love 
change for change’s sake. 

That this is a mental characteristic of 
the Japanese as we know them to-day we 
have no doubt, but the question is: how far 
is it the result of recent events, and how 
far is it an original trait of national cha- 
racter? We are inclined to think that 
the trait is accidental, not inherent. For 
centuries prior to the revolution, the Japa- 
nese in all essential respects steadfastly 
adhered to one mode of life, to one way of 
thinking. There was no lack of per- 
manency in their laws, institutions, and 
pursuits in the days of their isolation. 
They borrowed much from China, but 
they assimilated what they borrowed 
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modern times they have found themselves 
suddenly introduced to an entirely new 
world ; it would be perhaps more correct 
to say, to several new worlds. Their 
attention has been attracted by such a 
multitude of things apparently far superior 
to anything they already possess that they 
have found great difficulty in making a 
judicious selection. Thus the changes 
succeeding each other so rapidly in many 
directions in this country have not been 
dictated by mere fickleness, but have in a 
great many cases resulted from the wish 
to prove all things with a view of even- 
tually holding fast that whichis good. Na- 
turally great difficulty in adapting foreign 
systems and institutions to local conditions 
has been felt. Hence when success has not 
been attained by one method, another has 
been tried. In endeavouring to decide on 
what are and what are not national traits, 
it is hardly fair to take events and actions, 
witnessed in a period of transition under 
extraordinary circumstances, as evidence 
of permanent mental characteristics. In 
our opinion, therefore, it is premature to 
say that fickleness is a permanent trait of 
Japanese national character. 

We have done no more than trace the 
outlines of a great and interesting subject ; 
confining ourselves to jotting down tne 
results of our own observations, extended 
over many years. We may return to the 
discussion on a future occasion. It would 
be interesting to know how far the views 
expressed in these articles are shared by 
‘other foreign students. We say foreign 
students, as it is of course plain that dis- 
tinguishing marks of nationality must be 
more discernible to a foreigner than to a 
native, on the principle that to few is it 
given to see themselves as others see them. 


o 


THE CABINET AND TREATY 


REVISION. 
~~ 


1. 

dene people should be perplexed about 

the Cabinet’s policy inrespect of Treaty 
Revision seems natural enough, all things 
considered. Nevertheless we fail to dis- 
cover any justification for a local contem- 
porary’s assertions that “the present 
Cabinet’s opinions, prompted by reasons 
with little to recommend them, are in 
direct opposition to the views of Count 
Oxuma;” that the policy of the former 
Cabinet “was dead against Count OKu- 
MA;” and that the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, ‘ when he rises maimed from the 
bed to which unreasonable agitation has sent 
him, will face those who have hitherto been 
arrayed against him.” A little reflection 
should have made clear the extravagance 
of these declarations. The programme of 


Treaty Revision pursued by Count OKUMA 
until he was struck down on the 18th 
instant, had been submitted in writing 
eleven months previously to the Cabinet, 
and had received the approval, conveyed 
by signature, of every member of that 


body. Count YAMAGATA was absent at the 
time, and Count GoTo had not accepted a 
portfolio, but with these exceptions the 
whole Cabinet was pledged to the scheme 
of Treaty Revision. Such being the case, 
it is surely a patent error to assert that 
the Cabinet was ‘‘dead against Count 
Okuma.” At what point did the latter 
statesman’s policy depart so radically 
from the line approved by his colleagues 
as to warrant themin assuming an attitude 
of “‘ direct opposition,” and what evidences 
of such opposition have been displayed ? 
It is well known that there has been 
friction in the Cabinet, but it is not known, 
and in our opinion it would be quite false 
to assert, that Treaty Revision was the 
direct cause of that friction. We say 
“direct,” and we desire to emphasise the 
adjective. Indirectly Treaty Revision is 
responsible for what has occurred, not, 
however, in the sense that the terms pro- 
posed and obtained by Count OKUMA 
were judged either inadequate or in- 
jurious, still less that they were opposed to 
the views of his colleagues, but in the 
sense that Revision unhappily came to be 
employed as a weapon of party warfare. 
With the new treaties themselves the 
Cabinet could mot possibly have quar- 
relled, for the simple reason that they 
were negotiated at its own instance, and 
with its own written sanction. The re- 
sumption of the negotiations suspended in 
1887 was not due to Count OkuMa’s 
initiative. It had always been understood 
that the Japanese Government would en- 
deavour to obtain a final solution of the 
knotty problem before the assembly of 
the first Diet in 1890, and in ob- 
edience to that clearly defined policy 
Count OKUMA . consented to approach 
Foreign Governments by a series of steps 
suggested and mapped out at least as 
much by leading men among his colleagues 
as by himself. Nothing can be more cer- 
tain than that complete unanimity pre- 
vailed in the Cabinet throughout the open- 
ing stages of the negotiations. But when 
the first treaty was signed a difference of 
opinion manifested itself. Some members 
of the Cabinet are said to have deprecat- 
ed the policy of committing the country 
to engagements with one Power before 
the ultimate action of the rest could be 
ascertained. Moreover the Power in ques- 
tion was America, whose defection from the 
ranks of the phalanx of Treaty States 
might still leave the whole of the 
European Powers as firmly and solidly 
arrayed against Japan as ever. It was at 
this point that Count OKUMA put his foot 
down. He had received certain proposals 
for Treaty Revision, and so long as he 
complied strictly with them, it was only 
proper that, as Minister for Foreign Af- 
fairs, he should be left to choose his own 
methods of negotiation, accepting of 
course corresponding responsibility. Such 
is understood to have been his courageous 
contention, and ere long his resolution 


was justified by the conclusion of treaties 
with Germany and Russia. England, how- 
ever, still remained, and in the eyes of 
many Japanese, England was all important. 
Would England came into the arrange- 
ment or would she hold out against it? 
Her interests outweighed those of any 
other Power, and her reluctance to pledge 
herself to any new system had always 
been directly proportionate to the magni- 
tude of those interests. No one imagined 
that England would employ fleets and 
armies to secure unconditionally privileges 
conceded conditionally to other States. 
But her jealous watchfulness on behalf of 
her subjects in foreign lands is proverbial. 
Given that an Englishman, travelling in 
the interior of Japan, were arrested by 
the Japanese police, arraigned before a 
Japanese tribunal and sentenced crimi- 
nally under the provisions of Japanese 
law, his own Government still claiming 
exclusive jurisdiction over him; and given 
further that the celebrated cry ‘' Civés 
Romanus sum” were raised in his behalf 
in the House of Commons, what course 
might England be expected to take? She 
had never shown any disposition to fold 
her hands calmly in the face of such a con- 
juncture, and it cannot be wondered at 
that many Japanese foresaw no probability 
of unprecedented complacence on her part 
towards a far-off Oriental State. Count 
OxumA, however, judged England dif- 
ferently and, as we think, more justly. 
Resolute as she may be to defend her 
interests and cautious not to imperil 
them, her tendency to obey the dictates 
of right whenever an issue is fairly sub- 
mitted to her was fully understood by 
the Japanese Minister for Foreign Affairs. 
He did not hesitate therefore to ‘avow his 
conviction that England would be found 
friendly and liberal. Concerning other 
Powers he was less confident, but for 
England he thought he might answer. Our 
readers know what ensued. Owing in the 
first place to her punctilious sense of duty 
towards her former colleagues, in the se- 
cond to a series of unhappy accidents, and 
in the third, we must frankly avow, to in- 
difference and perfunctoriness where Japa- 
nese affairs were concerned, England pro- 
ceeded so slowly that the Japanese came 
to regard her ultimate agreement as ex- 
tremely problematical. Her deliberation 
and her demands led many to conclude 
that but slender hope existed of com- 
ing to terms with her at all, and genérally 
the apprehension gained ground that Count 
OkuMA had thrust his country between 
the Devil and the deep sea: that he had 
pledged her, on the one hand, to certain 
engagements with three Great Powers, 
and that, on the other, any attempt to give 
practical effect to those engagements must 
involve grave complications with England. 
Here, then, was the one conceivable blot 
upon Count OKUMA’S policy. He had 
judged England too favourably, and the 
result of his over-confidence would be a 
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serious dilemma for Japan. Precipitate 
and unwarranted this apprehension might 
be, but it could not be called inex- 
plicable. In point of fact time only 
was needed to bring the negotiations with 
England to a favourable conclusion, but 
assurances to that effect did not inspire 
confidence in the minds of persons who 
remembered that no such protracted hesi- 
tation on Great Britain’s part had been 
originally anticipated. Let us say em- 
phatically that in .writing thus we merely 
play the part of historians, describing what 
we believe to have actually occurred. So 
far from sympathising with those who 
raised the alarm, so far from admitting 
that they judged correctly or showed any- 
thing of the calm patience of true states- 
manship, our opinion is that they entirely 
misapprehended the situation, and that 
from such hasty timidity as they displayed 
international complications were far more 
likely to ensue than from the strong and 
confident policy of Count Okuma. It 
should further be observed that although 
we are for the moment confining our- 
selves to a statement of events directly 
connected with Treaty Revision, the dis- 
turbing element of party politics, of which 
we shall speak in anotherarticle, had become 
active at an early stage of the proceedings 
and had materially helped to complicate 
them as well as to distort the true propor- 
tions of their incidents. So far, however, 
as concerned the actual terms of the 
treaties, and the conduct of the negotia- 
tions, only two questions could, with any 
show of consistency, be raised in the 
Cabinet : first, that since England and the 
Powers holding with her seemed unlikely 
to come into the arrangement, the country 
found itself in a serious dilemma; and 
secondly, that the policy to be adopted in 
view of such disagreement among the 
Treaty States must be either perilous in 
one direction or unfaithful in another ; 
must involve a breach either of friend- 
ship with Great Britain or of faith towards 
the Powers who had treated Japan liber- 
ally and trustfully. All the other objec- 
tions freely attributed to Cabinet Ministers 
by the press or by political agitators may 
be dismissed as unworthy of notice. Cabi- 
net Ministers did not suddenly discover 
that the scheme approved by themselves 
was opposed to the Constitution drafted 
and promulgated with their concurrence, 
neither did they at the eleventh hour be- 
come convinced that if the rapacious 
‘foreigner were allowed access to the 
interior, he would monopolise every- 
thing good, and elbow the Japanese 
out of house and home. One discovery 
they may indeed be said to have made; 
namely, that a considerable section of 
public opinion was much more  stoutly 
opposed to the employment of foreign 
Judges than had been supposed, and that 
the smooth working of a system including 
such a feature might be problematical. 


of this difficulty we do not pretend to say, 
our purpose being not to criticise but to 
narrate. 


I. 
IN our last article, confining ourselves 


to issues directly connected with Treaty 
Revision, we explained our views of the 
various phases of the negotiations, and 
showed the only points concerning which 
a divergence of opinion could have oc- 
curred in the Cabinet with any show of 
logic and consistency. Briefly re-stated 
these points are :—first, that by conclud- 
ing agreements with certain Powers while 
others, notably England, remained ob- 
durate, the country was driven to choose 
between breaking faith with those or 
casting defiance in the teeth of these; 
and secondly, that although the employ- 
ment of afew foreign judges seemed in 
itself a reasonable guarantee, public 
opinion evidently revolted against it so 
strongly that the system of which it 
formed a feature could scarcely be ex- 
pected to work smoothly. The former 
objection, as we have intimated was pre- 
mature, inasmuch as time alone was 
needed to bring toa favourable conclu- 
sion the negotiations which England was 
actually carrying on with every semblance 
of goodwill and moderation. The latter 
objection possesses much validity, and 
may yet necessitate the substitution of 
some guarantee less offensive from the 
Japanese point of view and not less eff- 
cacious from the foreign, if diplomacy can 
provide such a substitute. Nevertheless 
it seems certain that the sentimental out- 
cry raised about judges of foreign origin 
would never have developed into an im- 
portant factor of the situation had not 
some official impetus been given to it at 
the outset. Had the people detected no 
want of unanimity on the part of the Go- 
vernment ; had they seen that their rulers 
were entirely willing to make this small 
concession in exchange for the recovery 
of the Empire’s judicial and tariff auto- 
nomy, there might still have been murmurs, 
but there would certainly have been no 
clamour. We have then to account fora 
disposition in official circles not only to 
foment agitation against the appointment 
of foreign judges, but also to jump to hasty 
and unfavourable conclusions about the 
issue of the negotiations. Here it is that 
reference must be made to party politics. 

For twenty years the Japanese Cabinet 
succeeded in standing entirely beyond the 
pale of party politics. There were parties 
in the country, the F:yu-to (Liberals), the 
Kaishin-to (Progressionists), the Hoshu- 
to (Conservatives) the Daido Danketsu 
(Grand Association) and so forth, but they 
were all organised and led by men who 
had seceded from officialdom. This re- 
markable fact was a necessity of the situa- 
tion : to it Japan chiefly owed the stability 
of her administration and the smoothness 


of her progress. At seasons of extraor- 


Whether they took an exaggerated view dinary changes, social, political, economi- 


cal and educational, it is inevitable that 
the minds of men should reflect some- 
thing of the chameleon-like character of 
their surroundings. In settled times think- 
ing persons group themselves about broad 
principles and pursue them at the sacrifice 
of petty details. Political parties then 
become possible and practical, and their 
title to a voice in the administration is 
admitted. But where everything is in a 
state of metamorphosis it is essential that 
the Government at least should remain 
undisturbed by fleeting expressions of 
popular sentiment, exotic in their charac- 
ter, as they often are in Japan’s case, and 
at all events born of exceptional conditions. 
The correctness of this view is proved by 
the fact that of all the political parties 
hitherto organised in Japan not one has 
ever attained really considerable dimen- 
sion : not one has found itself in permanent 
touch with the times. Had the stability of 
the Government depended on the support 
of any of these parties, its tenure of 
office would have been very ephemeral, 
and the country could not have escaped 
ceaseless agitation. It is not to be sup- 
posed that this principle was originally 
recognised by Japanese officials. To 
happy accident rather than to deliberate 
design must be attributed the substitution 
of clan supremacy for party influence as 
au administrative basis. Satsuma and 
Choshiu had together accomplished the 
revolution of 1867, and to their strong 
union in subsequent years the smooth con- 
tinuity of the revolution’s results and the 
comparative stability of the Government 
are attributable. With experience, how- 
ever, came conviction. The people might 
exclaim against clan supremacy: it was 
natural that, as an abstract fact, continued 
tenure of office by the Sa¢-ché combination 
should excite umbrage and envy. But 
practical statesmen recognised that in this 
state of affairs lay the country’s safety, 
and that at least until parliamentary in- 
stitutions gave new opportunities and a 
new status to political parties, the latter 
must be excluded from a voice in the Go- 
verument. Such, in effect, was the view 
enunciated by Count Iro last spring, and 
the most casual observer can perceive 
What Japan has gained by adhering to it. 
Vhe first radical departure was Count 
GOTO’S admission to the Cabinet. Count 
OKuMA’S case has been cited by some 
crilics. But there was a material differ- 
ence. Count OkuMA, long before any 
prospect of a return to official life pre- 
sented itself, had publicly abdicated his 
leadership of the Kazshin-to. Moreover, 
he had never been a popular agitator ; his 
party had always been as remarkable for 
sobriety as for solidity, and when he re- 
joined his old colleagues in the Cabinet, 
the great reform by seeking to precipitate 
which he had severed his connection with 
them seven years previously, was on the 
eve of accomplishment. Count GoTo, on 


the contrary, entered the Cabinet fresh 
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from the leadership of the Dardo Dan- 
ketsu, and hot from fomenting an agita- 
tion perhaps the most violent ever directed 
against the Government. The incident 
perplexed and astonished the public; 
inspired a general doubt of the Go- 
vernment’s strength and sagacity, and was 
certainly not approved by all the members 
of the Cabinet. From that time, in fact, 
may be dated a feeling of uneasiness and 
dissatisfaction in official circles. Treaty 
Revision soon after entered its first great 
phase: the covenant with the United 
States was concluded and the fact publicly 
announced. We have seen that it inspired 
some apprehensions in the Cabinet, but 
these were for the moment calmed by 
Count OKkUMA’s resolute acceptance of 
responsibility. As for the press, it wel- 
comed the event with unalloyed enthu- 
siasm. Not one note of dissatisfaction 
was heard. The organs of the Kazshin-to, 
above all, extolled the success of their 
party’s former leader and showed plainly 
that if he no longer stood openly at their 
head, they were determined to maintain 
their connection with him. It was not 
exactly a judicious chorus of applause, 
for it seemed to show that the Katshin-to 
considered themselves represented in the 
Cabinet and were resolved to appro- 
priate all Count OKkUMA’S — successes 
to party purposes. This latent note of 
challenge was immediately detected and 
responded to by the organs of the Daido 
Danketsu, of the Liberals—who had al- 
ways been implacably hostile to the Pro- 
gressionists—of the Conservatives, and of 
the Young Japanese. Treaty Revision 
was dragged by the neck into the arena 
of party politics and well nigh torn to 
pieces in the struggle that ensued. The 
political opponents of Count OkuMa’s 
former party set themselves to pick holes 
in it. They began with the question of 
the Judges and soon found that here, at 
any rate, a considerable section of public 
opinion could be wen over to their side. 
Even among officials there were some 
men of standing who held thatthe ap- 
pointment of aliens to judicial posts in 
Japan would be a violation of the Con- 
stitution. Counts ITO and INOUYE, taught 
by bitter aud comparatively recent ex- 
perience, gauged at once the force of the 
movement thus set on foot. They saw 
that, being ‘based ona sentiment worthy 
of respect for its own sake and at the 
same time well adapted to the temper 
of the day, the agitation might assume 
such dimensions as to interfere with the 
smooth working of the new system; 
and they suggested the necessity of 
modifying the judical guarantee. It was 
then that the organs of the Katshin-to 
evinced a marked deficiency of tact and 
prudence. ‘They attacked Count ITO, ac- 
cused him of inconsistency and even went 
so far as to assert that his Commentary on 
the Constitution placed the latter in a 
position subordinate to Governmental en- 


actments. They attacked Count INOUYE, 
hinted that he obstructed the progress of 
the negotiations from motives of personal 
jealousy, and said plainly that his own 
conduct of Japan’s foreign relations con- 
stituted the chief obstacle to obtaining due 
recognition of her claims. Count OKUMA 
certainly did not entertain any of these 
views, but they were advanced by his 
former party, and the public declined to 
absolve him of all responsibility for their 
publication. In a word, the pride the Pro- 
gressionists took in the genius of their 
ex-leader and their desire to exalt him, 
rendered his some-time connection with 
them a serious obstacle in Count OKUMA’S 
path. Meanwhile the organs of the oppos- 
ing parties were becoming more and more 
violent. Indeed this homage must be paid 
to their thoroughness, that they far sur- 
passed their political rivals in strength of 
invective and unreasonable demunciation. 
Especially vehement was the Seron, a 
journal started only two years ago by 
Count GOTO, generally supposed to be 
still under his control, and the acknow- 
ledged representative of his party. Never 
before had sucha situation existed. Mi- 
nisters of State met in the council cham- 
ber fresh from the perusual of attacks 
penned against them by the organs of 
their colleagues. A sentiment of dis- 
sension gradually pervaded the official 
atmosphere. The Cabinet no longer 
worked harmoniously, and the acts of 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs began 
to encounter, if not direct opposition, at 
any rate most lukewarm support. From 
the original programme of Treaty Revision, 
mapped out and endorsed as it had been 
by themselves, Ministers did not recede. 
But against Count OkUMA’S view of the 
best method of pursuing that programme 
in the event of certain contingencies, some 
of them raised objections. Moreover, a 
disposition was evinced to estimate at 
perhaps too high a value the popular 
agitation, which by this time had begun to 
assumeconsiderable dimensions, and which 
certainly did not fail to profit by every 
indication of vacitlation in high places. 
Possibly a_ satisfactory exit from the 
dilemma might have been discovered had 
the Minister President been a man of ex- 
ceptional tact and powers of conciliation. 
But Count KURODA seems to have carried 
things with a high hand. Believing him- 
self in the right, and believing that the 
country’s best interests dictated an un- 
flinching attitude, he began to carry on the 
Government over the heads of Ministers 
whom he found unsympathetic. © Thus the 
estrangement grew, and finally assumed 
the character of a deadlock. Ministers 
refused to be responsible for measures 
about which they had not been amply con- 
sulted. The Cabinet broke up into two 
distinct parties. Above all, the time- 
honoured and serviceable union between 
Satsuma and Choshiu was seriously threa- 
tened. It had often been strained in the 


past, but the strain had yielded to exigen- 
cies of State. Now, however, a permanent 
disruption seemed imminent. Nothing 
postponed a crisis except the near return 
of Count YAMAGATA. With the incidents 
that followed the latter event every one is 
familiar. Count ITO tendered his resigna- 
tion, and his example was followed by the 
Cabinet ex masse. But the EMPEROR 
ordered the Ministers to resume their port- 
folios, and thus far no change has taken 
place except in the Presidency of the 
Cabinet, to which office a statesman abso- 
lutely beyond all imputation of party con- 
nections has been gazetted. The recon- 
stitution of the principal Council of State 
is not, however, complete. We may look 
to see other alterations, all prompted by 
the same motive, namely, the elimination 
of party politics and their replacement by 
the clan combination which has hitherto 
proved itself an excellent governmental 
scheme under most trying circumstances. 

It will be seen from what we have said 
that the programme itself of Treaty Revi- 
sion is not really responsible, or at best is 
only partially responsible, for the crisis. 
On the other hand, out of the indirect 
issues connected with Treaty Revision 
there has grown an agitation strong 
enough to disturb the continuity of the 
negotiations. Not on account of its own 
merits or demerits has the scheme been 
discredited, but rather because, having 
been converted into a question of party 
politics, the jealousies excited by it effect- 
ually destroyed the harmony of the Cabinet 
and threatened to dissolve the only com- 
bination of forces capable of forming an 
efficient administrative machine. It isa 
complicated page of Japanese history, but 
possibly our readers will now find less 
difficulty in understanding it. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Oo 
A BARBAROUS EXHIBITION. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE “‘ JAPAN MAIL.”? 

S1r,—Will you kindly allow me space to draw 
the attention of the authorities to a most disgust. 
ing and cruel show which at present takes place 
nightly in one of the Isezakicho booths, 

The infernal exhibition commences by a girl 
snapping atand breaking up pieces of common 
window glass with her teeth and then spitting out 
the fragments from her mouth, After that she 
proceeds to play with a large handful of snakes 
passing, them in to one sleeve of her kimono and 
out of the other, 

But the crowning point of the show is reached 
when this gill (or beast?) takes a living chicken 
and after plucking out some its feathers, gnaws ‘at 
the bird and drags pieces of its fish off its body 
while it screams with pain to the hilarious delight 
of the audience. Then the still living aud 
wretched fowl is hung up outside the show for 
passers-by to see, and left there until the booth 
is again full, when itis taken down and operated 
upon by the human devils in charge. Last night 
I saw this hellish show about 8 o’clock, and at 
10 o’clock returned to see how the bird was 
getting on. Well, there was the same hen still 
living and quivering in agony, and yet gnawed all 
over, for the fiends had done the thing so cleverly 
that no vital part was touched. 

Now Sir, I appeal to you in the name of hu- 
manity to give this thing publicity in a leading 
article, so that it may meet the eyes of responsible 
persons and become the means of stopping such 
demoralizing performances. 
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I venture to think that the Japanese lower classes 
are quite morbid enough in their tastes without 
being trained to love bloodshed and misery in this 
way, and yet such ashow as I have described is 


. licensed by the Police, ‘else it could not take place. 


Yours faithfully, 
INDIGNANT. 


Yokohama, October 26th, 1889. 


[We can add nothing to our correspondent’s remarks. The hor- 
tor he describes speaks for itself.—Ep. 7.M.]- 


THE OKUMA INCIDENT AND JAPANESE 
STUDENTS. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE “ JAPAN MAIL.” 

S1r,—While there is no one but regrets and 
deplores the attempted assassination of H.E. 
Count Okuma, it seems that an idea is abroad,— 
or at all events itis the opinion of many of the 
vernacular journals—that the effect upon the people 
is equally lamentable. Fears are even expressed 
that there are some who may wish to emulate the 
would-be assassin’s horrible example, and it is 
universally supposed that Treaty Revision will be 
seriously impeded, if not altogether crippled. 

It is my fortune to have to meet daily with hun- 
dreds of Japanese students, nearly all of them 
having attained to years of discretion (and some- 
times of indiscretion!) and I have found most of 
these youths very ardent partisans of one political 
party or other. Fortunately I have met with only 
a few of the objectionable soshi, and I believe that 
these gentry are generally members of that large 
and weil-known class of vagrant students who try 
one school after another in rapid succession, and 
are as idle as they are proverbially slovenly in 
their habits. But nevertheless until a few days 
ago a large majority of the more intelligent and 
studious class were pronouncedly opposed to Count 
Okuma’s programme, and often declared in my 
hearing their dissatisfaction with the lines of the 
new treaties. 

Now, I have been most pleased to note, a com- 
plete revulsion of feeling appears to have taken 
place. Count Okuma is spoken of only in words 
of warmest sympathy and loyal admiration, and 
the rampant sésht have very materially fallen in 
the estimation of these future statesmen of Japan. 
Differences of opinion on the vexed subject of the 
treaties find no longer expression and the one 
desire is that Count Gkuma may still retain the 
post he has so worthily and heroically filled. And 
so it may just happen that the sad incident will 
turn out to be a blessing in disguise. At all events, 
it has aroused the warm sympathy of a very large 
and important body of young men—and, so far as 
they are concerned, [I cau see only a brighter, 
more peaceful future. 

Yours, etc., E. 


Tokyo, October 24th, 1889. 


GRAND FUNERALS FOR MURDERERS. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE “ JAPAN Matt.” 

Str,—lIt is a surprise to me and to many to ob- 
serve that the Government aid and abet the 
popular Japanese tendency to make heroes out of 
murderers by permitting the latter to be given 
grand funerals. The grave of Nishino Buntaro, 
the murderer of Viscount Mori, was, and I believe 
still is, a fashionable resort for lachrymose patriots 
of the opposition. As for Kurushima Tsuneki, the 
would be murderer of Count Okuma, he has had, 
not only one funeral, but three. (!) First he was 
temporarily interred at Aoyama, then, as I see by 
your valuable paper, locks of his hair were cut off 
and buried at Tennoji, while his body, after having 
been cremated, was sent, as the remains of same 
great man might be sent, for burial at his native 
place in the Fukuoka Ken. No fewer than 300 
persons attended the funeral of the hair of this 
murderer’s head. There were chief mourners, 
representatives of leading clubs, even a bevy of 
ladies, and no less than 70 policemen escorted the 
procession. ‘The cemetery itself was allowed to 
be decorated with flags, and the grave was at once 
covered with votive poems. 

Now, we all know that the Japanese value their 
dead, and look forward themselves to funeral 
honours. But does not this very fact afford an 
easy method for discountenancing murder? If 
aw intending assassin knew that his dead bones 
would be thrown into some ditch, or interred within 
the walls of a cunvict prison, as is the practice in 
England, he would be robbed of half the prospect 
of posthumous deification, and a dangerous 
popular folly would not be pandered to. Per- 
haps, however, as ‘new presbyter is but old 
priest writ large,’ so also are the present Japa- 
nese Authorities but old fashioned Samurai in 


European garb. Pethaps they have a sneaking 
fondness for such deeds as Nishino’s and Kuru- 
shima’s. If they had not, is it credible that they, 
who are so severe on political opponents’ who take 
a penin their hand, should be so lax when the 
sword,—and the assassin’s sword,—is their oppo- 
nent’s weapon ? 

I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient 
servant, X. Y. 


Tokyo, October 28th, 1889. 


MR. TOKAI GYOSHI. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE “JAPAN MAIL.” 

S1r,—Your correspondent, Mr. Tokai Gyoshi, 
would seem to have fallen asleep many years ago, 
and to have woke up only yesterday. Pray allow 
me to sweep a few cobwebs from his still drowsy 
eyes :— 

I.—He accuses the British Government of re- 
fusing to grant Treaty Revision notwithstanding 
Japan’s patient efforts to obtain it—No, Mr. 
‘Tokai Gyoshi, Great Britain is at this very mo- 
ment endeavouring to negotiate on the subject, 
and the opposition to Treaty Revision comes no 
longer from Great Britain, but from Japan ilself. 
That Great Britain, which is before all things a 
practical country, was justified in acting slowly, is 
abundantly proved by the capriciousness of Japa- 
nese public opinion, of which the last few months 
have given us so striking an example, and in con- 
sequence of which countries less prudent than 
Great Britain are apparently about to be made 
fools of,—revised treaties being solicited from 
them by Japan, and then not ratified. 

Il.—He says :—“‘ Already we possess a Consti- 
tution enfranchising the people, and conferring on 
them the privilege of self-government.”—No, Mr. 
Tokai Gyoshi, you do not yet possess such a 
Constitution. All that you know on the subject 
is that you will possess a Constitution on and after 
the r1th of February next. Moreover, the new Con- 
stitution will not enfranchise ‘the people.” The 
franchise will be limited to the rich. Even these 
will not possess the power of self-government. 
The Constitution leaves the power of government 
in the hands of the Emperor and his Ministers. 
The functions of the Diet are strictly subordinated 
to those of its superiors, the Emperor and his 
Ministers, and even the Diet itself will only. be 
popular in part. ; 

III. —He says:- “ Already we have freedom of 
religious belief.””’"—No, Mr. Tokai Gyoshi, ‘The 
Constitution provides only for a certain indefinitely 
defined portion of such liberty, and Count Io's 
Commentary, which is to be regarded as at least 
semi-official, expressly states that forms of worship 
and modes of propagandism must remain under 
legal restrictions,—a state of things entirely dif- 
ferent from ‘freedom of religions belief” as un- 
derstood in Western countries. The laws heretofore 
in force continue in force still, Kven the anti- 
Christian legislation of bygone years has never, I 
believe, been officially rescinded, though infractions 
of it are perpetually winked it. 

IV.—He says, speaking of the Treaties hitherto 
in force, that “ they were the work of a few officials, 
they did not receive the Imperial sanction, they 
were not submitted to the test of public opinion.” 
Mr. Tokai Gyoshi, the Treaties were executed by 
the Government of Japan at the time being. ‘Vhey 
were not submitted to the test of public opinion 
for the simple reason that it.was not at that time 
the practice of the Japanese Government to sub- 
mit its measures to such atest. Judging by recent 
events, we may think that the Japanese Govern- 
ment will be wise to continue to abstain ffom thus 
submitting its measures to the test of public opinion, 
for Japanese public opinion is a weathercock, a 
thing of air, founded not on reasons but on passing 
gusts of emotion and prejudice. 


V.—Mr. Tokai Gyoshi ends by becoming 
pathetic (should T rather say bathetic?) & la Sur- 
rey Side. He fairly breaks down, and bursts into 
lears, exclaiming : “ Englishmen, we pray you to 
take account of the situation as it really is, and to 


remove our unhappiness. We pray you with tears.” 


—We pray Mr. Tokai Gyoshi “to take account 
of the situaffon as it seally is,” and, if his 
tears are not crocodile’s tears, to put them 
into a bottle, and then go and pour them out be- 
fore his own countrymen, before the graves of 
Nishino Buntaro and Kutushima ‘T’suneki, before 
the Cabinet Ministers whose dissensions have 
brought things to their present pass, before the 
Japanese newspaper writers and newspaper rea- 
ders, in a word before the Japanese public, whose 
whims are wrecking the labour of years by 
rendering impossible that very Treaty Revision 
which was clamoured for yesterday and is now 
clamoured against to-day. If, instead of this, he 
wastes his time and your valuable space by maudlin 
“appeals to Englishmen,” people will be apt to 


conclude that his patriotism is of the kind describ- 
ed by himself, that it ‘is carried to an extreme, 
assumes the form of partiality, and tends to 
obscure the moral vision of those affected by it.” 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


ENGLISHMAN. 
2gth October, 1889. 


IMPERIAL UNIVERSITY SPORTS. 
——_—_@—__—— 


The annual sports of the students of the Imperial 
University took place on Saturday on the usual 
ground at Kaga Yashiki, and, favoured by capital 
weather, proved a decided success. The beautifully 
wooded slopes adjoining the field were crowded 
during the afternoon with spectators, and interested 
outsiders lined the rails of the enclosure three or 
four deep. Among those who attended the sports 
on the invitation of the Committee were H.I.H. 
Prince Haru, Prince Takatsukasa (brother of 
H.1.M. the Emperor), Marquis and Maichioness 
Nabeshima, Viscount Sano, Viscountess Enomoto, 
General Soga (in attendance on Prince Haru), 
and others. Musical selections were given at 
intervals by the Kyododans Band. The first 
place in the 100 yards race was gained by Fujita 
in rr.4sec., four seconds slower than last year 
when the track was not so easy for going. The 
winning throw of the cricket ball was nearly two 
yards less than last year’s farthest distance, but in 
the high jamping Momma did four feet eight or 
two inches more than the previous record. No- 
mura’s long jump was 6 inches better than that 
which won last year. Edakuni won the 440 yards 
race by about three yards. The hammer was not 
thrown so far as last year, when the distance was 
g2 feet 2 inches. The Government Schools race 
was run amid the usual excitement on the part 
of the boys belonging to the various schools, and 
resulted in the Tokyo Higher Middle School tak- 
ing the first two places, a representative of the 
School of Agriculture and Forestry coming in 
third. The obstacle race and the three-legged race 
were productive of much amusement to the spec- 
tators, the former especially so. The obstacles 
consisted of hurdles, large rings suspended over 
the track through which the competitors had to 
wriggle, a horizontal scaffolding along which they 
had to swing themselves; windsails for them to 
crawl through, a net for them to creep under and 
othee kindred difficulties. ‘Takeda lost the lead 
at the windsails, but his opponent was fairly flear- 
ed by the net and could hardly clear the last hurdle, 
which gave the first place to Takeda. Putting 
the shot resulted in better distance than last year 
when Momma, third this time only, put it 32 feet 
to in. for the first place. 


The sports were in charge of a Committee con- 
sisting of Mr. Watanabe, President of the Uni- 
versity (Chairman), and Professors Hatoyama, 
Miyaki, Furuichi, Toyama, Yatabe, Dr. Baelz, 
Professors West and ‘lison, ‘The Managers were 
Professors Kikuchi, Nazawa, Nakanoya, Yamada, 
and Ogawa, Messrs. Wadagaki, Arao, and Ino- 
mata acting as honorary secretaries. Professor 
Kikuchi and Professor Knott were judges. ‘The 
following were the events :— 


too YarpDS Race (9 Entries) Final Heat. 


Fujita... EF] Ushioda 2... sdeseese 4 
Edakuni .. 2 | Sewaki ........00.. wneaee 5 
Otori ...... seneneutaeceates 
Turowinec Cricket Batt (10 Entries). 
Matsubara, 77 yds. o ft. lof in. oo... reg | 
Kakehi, 76 yds. o ft. It in. wee 2 
Ishikawa, 76 yds. 0 ft. 8 in. ...... .3 
Morita, 74 yds. 1 fl. 2h in. ......, Scag 
Momma, 73 yds. 2 ft. 74 in... caGeReensingecmewe 3 
. Hien Jump—(g Entries). 
Momma, 4 ft. 8 ing... rf Ishii 0.2 fas Raa eee cee 4 
Ishikawa wo... 2] Kuroiwa ........, wae > 
Matsubara en 
220 YARDS Race. 
Ushioda....... sevessee TE | Sewaki ...0..0... seeceees 4 
Yamashita «. 2] Hirose ........... . 5 
Soga we ecceeseeeeees -3 7 
Lone Jump—(to Entries). 
Nomura, 16 ft. 4 im. wc... 1 
Matsubara, 15 ft. 113 in, ‘ 2 
Suwa, 15 ft. 6in. = 
Nakamatsu, 14 ft. loin. : 4 
Takeda, 14 ft. 8 in. 5 
440 YaRDs Race—(6Entries). 

Edakuni oo... cece 1] Endo wo... aie 
IRAtO: 6 lid nidinne pieced 2| Yamashita ....... Be z 
NALILAy cedecelasaeeave cove 3 | Ushioda... as 


“Kaki” Race (to pick up 14 persimmons and 


carry then a few yards to the goal), 


Nalita’ weit.sicis.td. cist ceeded ee A 
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THROWING THE HaMMER—(10 Entries). 
Kuroiwa, 83 ft. 6 in. vue 
Ota, Bo ft. Pin, eee eee 
Nomura, 79 ft. gin. . 
Matsubara, 79 ft. 5 in. aha 
Takeda, 78 ft. 5 im. ec eeccce eens ‘ 

GovERNMENT SCHOOLS Race. 
Nakada (Tokyo Higher Middle School)............ 1 
Takata (Tokyo Higher Middle School) '"*......... 2 
Takegayama (Norin Gakko) .........ccccceeeeereee 3 
Poe Jump—(10 Entries). 


Rinouye, 8 ft. ines ececcseesceeneceeeeeneeeeenees 
Ichioka, 8 ft. 6 in. . 


NbWHN 


Tjnin, 7 {t. 10 Hic ata acon bees ages 
SprciaL MemBers’ Racg—(220 Yards). 


Mano... Onda ...... 
Wadagaki ............ 2 


One Lecoepb Race, 50 Yarps—(16 Entries). 


Momma oo... T | Ushii eee 4 
Nakaya.... aeegeey: De| OMIA Guasclewsdaseed ee 
Rinouye ve.ececreee 3 

Visirors’ Race, 440 YARDS—(8 Entries). 

Kakelti fini aivesecttsederedesconpaaivebees 1 

TuHREF-Leccrp Race, 50 YarpS—(10 Entries). 
Renouye...... 2 Momma ........... 
Nakaya oo... eee Kuroiwa vce S72 


Kato |... 
Yamashita ........c00 
880 Yarps Race— (13 Entries). 
Momma..........ceceeeee I | or Sree. | 


Rinouye ....cccccceeeeeeee 2 | QlOrd oc eeeeeeeeeee 5 
Edakuni............. 3] Tsukuda 
Time 22.6. 

Gaxusu! Race—(6 Entries). 
Uchida ......... ecu seeeeemanroetedare By 
Hayaphila,....c0.... 2 

Osstacte Race— 220°YARDS. 
Takeda ........... veceee TI] Tsutsumi oo... 4 
Nakaya ..iesccccccceeeeee 2] Upto cee ceeeeceseeee eee 
Ichioka ......ccreee 3 | 

Consoxation Race. 

Kadono ........- 1 | Hirose woe. eee ee eee 
TO weidecsccagsses 2| Tanabe .....ccceceeeeeee 5 
Hayashi... cece 3 


eeeeeee 


PUTTING THE 
Takeda, 31 ft. 6 in... 
Suwa, 30 ft. rnin. ... 


SHotT—(10 Entries). 
1 | Nomura, 30 ft. 2 in... 4 
2 | Ushioda, 29 ft. rin... 5 


Momma, 30 ft. 7} in.. 3 


BASE BALL. 
—__—_——__ > —_--—_ 

A game at Base Ball took’ place on Saturday be- 
tween a team from the U.S.S. Afonocacy and nine 
of Yokohama, which resulted as usual in victory 
for the Navy. ‘The game was well played until the 
fifth innings when the shore nine collapsed, which 
was due to wild throwing from base to base, 
but the shore nine scarcely represented the best 
Yokohama team, as several good men were un- 
avoidably absent. The Monocacy “boys” had 
been practicing daily at the Rifle Range, and if 
the local nine could manage to have a little prac- 
tice they would probably make a much better 


show. ‘The Navy did not finish their ninth in- 
nings. Below are the scores :— 
U.S. S. “* MONOCACY.” YOKOHAMA. 
tg 9. 3 és 
Namgs. 2320 ae) 
cian eo 
Mr. Myers........ widente 3B. 1 3 - 13 
Mr. W. Norris. . 14 : : ; : 
Mr. Allen ....... 22 seer BBE 
Mr. Williams : 3 2| Mr. C. W. Tilden...... 1B. Og 
Mr. Logan.... 2 2)Mr.C.H. Merriman...c.p. 2 2 
Mr, Bryan.... 3 2|Mr.B C. Howard ...R.F. 0 3 
Mr. Sullivan. 1 4|Mr.G.N. Macondray p. 2 3 
Mr. Haller ... a 1 a]Rev. MacNair .........88. 20 3 
Mr. J. Norris ....... a 3|Mr, W.J. Kenny ...... L.F. Oo 4 
1S 34 mr 27 
INNINGS. INNINGS. 
of. 2. 3. 4. $s 6. 7. 8. 1. 2. 3. 4. §. o 7 8. 
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To THE Dear.—A Person cured of Deafness and 
noises in the head of 23 year standings by a simple 
remedy, willesend a description of it FREE to any 
Person who applies to Nicuorson, 21, Bedford 
Square, London. W C., England. May r.ry. 


CRICKET. 
—$---—_—-—--- 
THE YOKOHAMA KOBE CRICKET MATCH. 


The result of the Inter-port match played yester- 
day was a win for Kobe by 1 run, much to the 


surprise of cricketers in general, as without doubt” 


the visiting team is a good one, and, taken all 
round, stronger than the local eleven. Kobe 
won the toss and elected to go to the wickets, 
sending in Pakenham and Grimble to face the 
bowling of Edwards and Walford, the former 
opening from the tennis end. The start was a 
sensational one, Edwards’ first’ ball disposing 


of Pakenham, and Grimble was caught in Wal- 
ford’s first’ over, the ball shooting from the 
wicket-keeper’s hand into the slips, where it 
was promptly held by Edwards. Lucas and Foss 
now joined cach other, both playing carefully, but 
Walford, who bowled well throughout, disposed of 
the former, and Foss was finely held by Grant off 
Edwards. Stephens and Brown were next toge- 
ther, playing steadily until the latter, unfortunately, 
was badly tun out. The next two wickets fell 
quickly, but on Thornicraft joining Stephens the 
two played carefully and the score was raised 
to 64, when Sutter, who had gone on in place 
of Edwards, who, although bowling exceedingly 
well, could not do his best, the turf, after the 
recent heavy rains, being slippery, disposed of 
Stephens, who had put together 33. ‘The ninth 
wicket fell for a total of zoand the tenth for 72, 
Thornicraft carrying out his bat for 5, for which 
he had batted long and patiently. ‘The fielding of 
the Yokohama team was excellent, and Duff's 
wicket-keeping was brilliant. 

Crawford and Grant opened the visitors’ innings, 
opposed by Stephens and Pakenham, and in the 
former's second over Crawford was caught at the 
wicket by Layard, standing back. Mortiss, next 
man in, shaped well, but was out I.b.w. in his first 
over. Duff then joined Grant and a stand was 
made, both batting steadily until the latter was 
held by Foss at point. Edwards then joined Duff, 
and the two got well set and appeared to be in for 
a score, but, fortunately for us, the former was 
out for 7—c. and b. Foss, who had relieved Step- 
hens. Mollison came next and was disposed of 
hy Brown with a difficult ball, but on Sutter joining 
Duff a further stand was made, and Kobe's 
chances seemed hopeless until Duff, who had put 
a ball to leg, thinking it had gone to the boundary 
for 3, got out of his ground and was stumped, the 
ball being finely fielded and returned by Baggallay 
before it had reached the line. Score, 7 for 57. 
The eighth and ninth wickets fell for 62, and then 
camea most sensational finish, Robinson and Sutter 
biinging the score to 71, when, amidst a scene of 
intense excitement, Sutter pul up a ball in the 
slips, where Grimble, having to tun for’ it side- 
ways, brought off a most brilliant’ catch, and 
Kobe were victors by the nartow margin of one 
run, Undoubtedly the local team were lucky in 
disposing of Crawford, Edwards, and Mollison 
for such small scores, and in all probability the 
stumping of Duff lost Yokohama the match, but the 
Kobe team deserve great credit for the improved 
fielding displayed yesterday and for the plucky 
manner in which they worked together when the 
game was all against them, Layard behind the 
wickets was more than useful, and Brown’s bowl- 
ing average speaks for itself. 


Kobe went in for a second innings, and at the 
drawing of stumps at 5 o’clock had lost 8 wickets 
for 63. Lucas, run out, 15, Layard, not ont, 5, 
and Baggallay, not out, 51, played up well and 
saved the side from collapse. Edwards disposed of 
4 wickets for 18 runs, and Walford 3 for 24. Score 
and analysis :— 


Kong. YOxOHAMA. 
G.C. Pakenham, b. Fdwards o ] K. F. Crawford, c. Layard, 
G. Grimble, c. Edwards, b. b. Stephens 0... ee 


Walford 
H. Lucas, b. 
H. J. Foss, c. Grant, 


F. 11. Grant, c. Foss, b. Ste- 


wards. 5 am a) 
C. E. Stephens, b. <utter ...33 | C. M. Duff, run out ssee§@ 
A. G. Brown, run out ......... 4| W. D. S. Edwards, c. and 
G. J. Melhuish, b. Walford.. o b. Foss ay 
R. de B. Layard, c.Sutter, b. J. P. Mollison, b. Brown ..... ° 

Walford — ...ceccccecceceeeereee . 1 |W. Sutter, c. Grimble, b. 
T. Thornicraft, not out. oS Brow 2s iseliveac cota asses’ 12 
M. Baggallay, b. Sutter ...... 3 | A. B. Walford, b. Brown...... 2 
G, Philip, run out ...... .. o| F. HW. Trevethick, I.b.w., b. 

Extras ...cccccesseeenseene wed VROW Nooo sces cessation ssaseuseed 5 
E. A. Griffiths, b, Brown...... 0 
A. L, Robinson, not out...... 1 
i Extras. .....  .occcesssseeeeeeee 4 
Total ..... ieginevetaeees 93 Total oo. eceeeee DE 
ANALYsIs OF BowLING. 
Kose 

Bow.er. Overs. Matogxs. Wipes. Runs. Wickets. 

iv] °. $33 we 2 

32 10 fo. 25 . 
S caruse  § cacres BD cccses @ snvree 9 
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YoxKouAMA. 

Buwcer, Overs. Maipens. Wipes. Runs, 
Stephens .... e Qbosseiiss } aeeerer mob aieeay 29 
Pakenham .  cavease ON ienass a) 

Brown UL seeeee 2 server 0 
Foss... Cee ger rcrs +O nee 2 aedeite 
Grimble S$ seeeee 2 wee 0 seeree O 


The dinner was held in the evening at the 
Oriental Hotel, and was one of the most enjoyable 
public dinners it has been our good fortune to 
attend, The speeches, though perhaps many in 
number, were happy and to the point, while of 
musical talent there was no lack, each and all 
doing their utmost to promote the success of the 
evening. Mr. M.T.B. Macpherson, as President 
of the Club, presided. The following was the toast 
list: —The Visitors, proposed by the Chairman, 
and responded to by Mr. J. P. Mollison; the 
Yokohama Eleven, proposed by Mr. Lucas, and 
responded to by Mr. Duff; the Prosperity of Kobe, 
proposed by Mr. Enslie, and responded to by Mr. 
R. Hughes; the Ladies, proposed by Mr. Layard 
(who thanked the absent fair ones for their pre- 
sence that day on the field), responded to by 
Mr. Grant; Mr. Rickett, as an old sport, pro- 
posed Ly the Chairman, and acknowledged by 
Mr. Rickett, who in the coutse of his reply 
posed the health of Mr. Sim, whom he had 
known of old in Hongkong. Mr. Sim, having 
replied, Our Hosts were proposed by Mr. Rickett. 
The last toast of the evening was that of 
The Chairman, proposed by Mr. Mollison; after 
which Mr. Gordon Brown sang Auld Lang Syne, 
which was the signal for the company to adjourn 
for dancing, which was kept up with considerable 
spirit for some time longer; in the absence of any 
definite programme Scotch reels and Highland 
flings appeared to be in most request. ‘The pro- 
ceedings, which had been of the most pleasant 
character throughout, terminated shortly after 
midnight.—Hyogo News. 


: HONGKONG V. SHANGHAI. 
We find ina recent issue of the W.-C. Daily News 
the scores of the match played in 1867, which we 
refer to in a note :— 


After many postponements this match is fixed 
for this afternoon at 1.30 p.m., provided that the 
state of the ground permits of play, but if it is no 
better than it was yesterday afternoon no cricket 
can be played. 

At the time of wiiting the wind is from the 
north west, and a few hours of a drying wind in 
the morning may make a considerable difference 
to the ground. It is highly desirable that the 
match sheuld be proceeded with as soon as possible, 
but the ground is improving every day, and if 
it is as spongy this morning as it was yesterday it 
is to be hoped that a further postponement will be 
made rather than run the risk of turning this im- 
portant match into a fiasco. 

No doubt Thursday would be an inconvenient 
day for many of the Shanghai eleven, but where 
there is a will there is a way, and they will make 
an effort to play on that day even if at serious in- 
convenience, provided that it proves to be out of 
the question to play cricket to-day. 

Appended are the scores (as recorded in the 
North-China Daily News) of the two matches 
between Hongkong and Shanghai, played in May, 
1867—the first on the 13th, 15th and 16th, and the 
second on the 18th. Both were won by Shanghai. 
In February, 1866, a Shanghai team visited 
Hongkong, and lost by 264 runs, but the full score 
is not on record here. 


First Marca, 1867. 
SHANGHAI. 
|. P. Mollison, c. Brinkley, b. Deane...........000. 
W. Hyslop, b. Toller....... 
W. Wakefield, b. McK enzi 2 
J. B. Manson, c. Gibb, b. Brinkle: sede 
W. A. Turnbull, c. Boddam, b. Deane .... 
A. K. McDonell, c# Toller, b. McKenzie . 
W. B. Chalmers, b. Deane. 
W. Dealtry, b. Turner........ 
A. Dent, c. Starkey, b. McKenzie . 
A. Price, c. McKenzie, b. Turner, 
H. T. Wade, not out....... 
b. 4, Ib. 5, W. 19 .... 


: Honcrona, 
G. W. Thompson, b, Manson. 4 c. Price, b. Mollison ......... 7 
D. H. McKenzie, c. and b. 
. 1§ c. Manson, b. Mollison...... § 
- 9g c, Chalmers, b. Mollison ...13 


D. Davidson, c. 


Manson..... 14 not out 100030 
J. W. Boddan 12 b. Dent ... 6 
R. D. Starkey, c. Manso! 

Dealtr: 4 b. Mollison ..............8 Niece 
J. F. Toller 

lison 14 ¢. Manson, b. Turnbull ...10 
F. Brin a7 +b. Mollison -) 
Gibb, h.-w. © b. Dent ... a] 
W. M. Deane, c. De 


Mollison 
J. T. Turne 


© I.b.w. b. Mollison .. 


A © c. Manson, b.<Molliso: -3 
b. 9, 1b. 3, wer . 23 b. a. 1.b. 1, weg, 
Total... Totai ... 


Shanghai won by an innings and 36 runs, 
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I venture to think that the Japanese lower classes 
are quite morbid enough in their tastes without 
being trained to love bloodshed and misery in this 
way, and yet such a show as I have described is 
licensed by the Police, ‘else it could not take place. 


Yours faithfully, 
INDIGNANT. 


Yokohama, October 26th, 1889. 


(We can add nothing to our correspondent’s remarks. The hor- 
ror he describes speaks for itself.—Ep. 7.M.)- 


THE OKUMA INCIDENT AND JAPANESE 
STUDENTS. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE “ JAPAN MAIL.” 

S1r,—While there is no one but regrets and 
deplores the attempted assassination of H.E. 
Count Okuma, it seems that an idea is abroad,— 
or at all events itis the opinion of many of the 
vernacular journals—that the effect upon the people 
is equally lamentable. Fears are even expressed 
that there are some who may wish to emulate the 
would-be assassin’s horrible example, and it is 
universally supposed that Treaty Revision will be 
seriously impeded, if not altogether crippled. 

It is my fortune to have to meet daily with hun- 
dreds of Japanese students, nearly all of them 
having attained to years of discretion (and some- 
times of indiscretion!) and I have found most of 
these youths very ardent partisans of one political 
party or other. Fortunately I have met with only 
a few of the objectionable soshi, and I believe that 
these gentry are generally members of that large 
and well-known class of vagrant students who try 
one school after another in rapid succession, and 
are as idle as they are proverbially slovenly in 
their habits. But nevertheless until a few days 
ago a large majority of the more intelligent and 
studious class were pronouncedly opposed to Count 
Okuma’s programme, and often declared in my 
hearing their dissatisfaction with the lines of the 
new treaties. 

Now, I have been most pleased to note, a com- 
plete revulsion of feeling appears to have taken 
place. Count Okuma is spoken of only in words 
of warmest sympathy and loyal admiration, and 
the rampant sdsht have very materially fallen in 
the estimation of these future statesmen of Japan. 
Differences of opinion on the vexed subject of the 
treaties find no longer expression and the one 
desire is that Count Gkuma may still retain the 
post he has so worthily and heroically filled. And 
so it may just happen that the sad _ incident will 
turn out to be a blessing in disguise. At all events, 
it has aroused the warm sympathy of a very large 
and important body of young men—and, so far as 
they are concerned, I can see only a brighter, 
more peaceful future. 

Yours, etc., BE. 


Tokyo, October 24th, 1889. 


GRAND FUNERALS FOR MURDERERS. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE “ JAPAN Matt.”” 

Sir,—It is a surprise to me and to many to ob- 
serve that the Government aid and abet the 
popular Japanese tendency to make heroes out of 
murderers by permitting the latter to be given 
grand funerals. The grave of Nishino Buntaro, 
the murderer of Viscount Mori, was, and I believe 
still is, a fashionable resort for lachrymose patriots 
of the opposition. As for Kurushima Tsuneki, the 
would be murderer of Count Okuma, he has had, 
not only one funeral, but three. (!) First he was 
temporarily interred at Aoyama, then, as I see by 
your valuable paper, locks of his hair were cut off 
and buried at Tennoji, while his body, after having 
been cremated, was sent, as the remains of some 
great man might be sent, for burial at his native 
place in the Fukuoka Ken. No fewer than 300 
persons attended the funeral of the hair’ of this 
murderer’s head. There were chief mourners, 
representatives of leading clubs, even a bevy of 
ladies, and no less than 70 policemen escorted the 
procession. The cemetery itself was allowed to 
be decorated with flags, and the grave was at once 
covered with votive poems. 

Now, we all know that the Japanese value their 
dead, and look forward themselves to funeral 
honours. But does not this very fact afford an 
easy method for discountenancing murder? If 
aw intending assassin knew that his dead bones 
would be thrown into some ditch, or interred within 
the walls of a convict prison, as is the practice in 
England, he would be robbed of half the prospect 
of posthumous deification, and a dangerous 
popular folly would not be pandered to. Per- 
haps, however, as ‘uew presbyter is but old 
priest writ large,’ so also are the present Japa- 
nese Authorities but old fashioned Samurai in 


European gaib. Peshaps they have a sneaking 
fondness for such deeds as Nishino’s and Kuru- 
shima’s. If they had not, is it credible that they, 
who are so severe on political opponents who take 
a pen in their hand, should be so lax when the 
sword,—and the assassin’s sword,—is their oppo- 
nent’s weapon? 

I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient 
servant, as 

Tokyo, October 28th, 1889. 


MR. TOKAI GYOSHI. 


To THE EpIToR oF THE “JAPAN MAIL.” 

S1r,—Your correspondent, Mr. Tokai Gyoshi, 
would seem to have fallen asleep many years ago, 
and to have woke up only yesterday. Pray allow 
me to sweep a few cobwebs from his still drowsy 
eyes :— 

I.—He accuses the British Government of re- 
fusing to grant Treaty Revision notwithstanding 
Japan’s patient efforts to obtain it-—No, Mr. 
Tokai Gyoshi, Great Britain is at this very mo- 
ment endeavouring to negotiate on the subject, 
and the opposition to Treaty Revision comes no 
longer from Great Britain, but from Japan itself. 
That Great Britain, which is before all things a 
practical country, was justified in acting slowly, is 
abundantly proved by the capriciousness of Japa- 
nese public opinion, of which the last few months 
have given us so striking an example, and in con- 
sequence of which countries less prudent than 
Great Britain are apparently about to be made 
fools of,—revised treaties being solicited from 
them by Japan, and then not ratified. 

IIl.—He says :—“ Already we possess a Consti- 
tution enfranchising the people, and conferring on 
them the privilege of self-government.”—No, Mr. 
Tokai Gyoshi, you do not yet possess such a 
Constitution, All that you know on the subject 
is that you will possess a Constitution on and after 
the 11th of February next. Moreover, the new Con- 
stitution will not enfranchise “the people.” The 
franchise will be limited to the rich, Even these 
will not possess the power of self-government. 
The Constitution leaves the power of government 
in the hands of the Emperor and his Ministers. 
The functjons of the Diet are strictly subordinated 
to those of its superiors, the Emperor and his 
Ministers, and even the Diet itself will only be 
popular in part. ; 

IIl.—He says :- ‘ Already we have freedom of 
religious belief.”’—No, Mr. Tokai Gyoshi. ‘The 
Constitution provides only for a certain indefinitely 
defined portion of such liberty, and Count Ito's 
Commentary, which is to be regarded as at least 
semi official, expressly states that forms of worship 
and modes of propagandism must remain under 
legal restrictions,—a state of things entirely dif- 
ferent from “ freedom of religions belief” as un- 
derstood in Western countries. The laws heretofore 
in force continue in force still, Even the anti- 
Christian legislation of bygone years has never, I 
believe, been officially rescinded, though infractions 
of it are perpetually winked it. 

1V.—He says, speaking of the ‘'reaties hitherto 
in force, that “ they were the work of a few officials, 
they did not receive the Imperial sanction, they 
were not submitted to the test of public opinion.” 
Mr. Tokai Gyoshi, the Treaties were executed by 
the Government of Japan at the time being. ‘hey 
were not submitted to the test of public opinion 
for the simple reason that itavas not at that time 
the practice of the Japanese Government to sub- 
mit its measures to such atest. Judging by recent 
events, we may think that the Japanese Govern- 
ment will be wise to continue to abstain ffom thus 
submitting its measures to the test of public opinion, 
for Japanese public opinion is a weathercock, a 
thing of air, founded not on reasons but on passing 
gusts of emotion and prejudice. 


V.—Mr. Tokai Gyoshi ends by becoming 
pathetic (should Prather say bathetic?) & la Sur- 
rey Side. He fairly breaks down, and bursts into 
tears, exclaiming : “ Englishmen, we pray you to 
take account of the situation as it really is, and to 
remove our unhappiness. We pray you with tears.” 
—We pray Mr. Tokai Gyoshi “to take account 
of the sitraffon as it seally is,” and, if his 
tears are not crocodile’s tears, to put them 
into a bottle, and then go and pour them out be- 
fore his own countrymen, before the graves of 
Nishino Buntaro and Kurushima Tsuneki, before 
the Cabinet Ministers whose dissensions have 
brought things to their present pass, before the 
Japanese newspaper writers and newspaper rea- 
ders, in a word before the Japanese public, whose 
whims are wrecking the labour of years by 
rendering impossible that very Treaty Revision 
which was clamomed for yesterday and is now 
clamoured against to-day. If, instead of this, he 
wastes his time and your valuable space by maudlin 
“appeals to Englishmen,” people will be apt to 


a 


conclude that his patriotism is of the kind describ- 
ed by himself, that it “is carried to an extreme, 
assumes the form of partiality, and tends to 
obscure the moral vision of those affected by it.” 


I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


ENGLISHMAN. 
2gth October, 1889. 


IMPERIAL UNIVERSITY SPORTS. 
—$@—__——_ 


The annual sports of the students of the Imperial 
University took place on Saturday on the usual 
ground at Kaga Yashiki, and, favoured by capital 
weather, proved a decided success. The beautifully 
wooded slopes adjoining the field were crowded 
during the afternoon with spectators, and interested 
outsiders lined the rails of the enclosure three or 
four deep. Among those who attended the sports 
on the invitation of the Committee were H.I.H. 
Prince Haru, Prince Takatsukasa (brother of 
H.I.M. the Emperor), Marquis and Matchioness 
Nabeshima, Viscount Sano, Viscountess Enomoto, 
General Soga (in attendance on Prince Haru), 
and others. Musical selections were given at 
intervals by the Kyododans Band. The first 
place in the 100 yards 1ace was gained by Fujita 
in I1.4sec., four seconds slower than last year 
when the track was not so easy for going. The 
winning throw of the cricket ball was nearly two 
yards less than last yeai’s farthest distance, but in 
the high jamping Momma did four feet eight or 
two inches more than the previous record. No- 
mura’s long jump was 6 inches better than that 
which won last year. Edakuni won the 440 yards 
race by about three yatds. The hammer was not 
thrown so far as last year, when the distance was 
g2 feet 2 inches. The Government Schools race 
was run amid the usual excitement on the part 
of the boys belonging to the various schools, and 
resulted in the Tokyo Higher Middle School tak- 
ing the first two places, a representative of the 
School of Agriculture and Forestry coming in 
third. The obstacle race and the three-legged race 
were productive of much amusement to the spec- 
tators, the former especially so. The obstacles 
consisted of hurdles, large rings suspended over 
the track through which the competitors had to 
wriggle, a horizontal scaffolding along which they 
had to swing themselves; windsails for them to 
crawl through, a net for them to creep under and 
othee kindred difficulties. ‘Takeda lost the lead 
at the windsails, but his opponent was fairly floor- 
ed by the net and could hardly clear the last hurdle, 
which wave the first place to Takeda. Putting 
the shot resulted in better distance than last year 
when Momma, third this time only, put it 32 feet 
10 in. for the first: place. 


The sports were in charge of a Committee con- 
sisting of Mr. Watanabe, President of the Uni- 
versity (Chairman), and Professors Hatoyama, 
Miyaki, Furuichi, Toyama, Yatabe, Dr. Baelz, 
Professors West and ‘Vison. ‘The Managers were 
Professors Kikuchi, Nazawa, Nakanoya, Yamada, 
and Ogawa, Messrs. Wadagaki, Arao, and Ino- 
mata acting as honorary secretaries. Professor 


Kikuchi and Professor Knott were judges. ‘The 
following were the events :— 

100 YarDS Race (g Entries) Final Heat. 
Fujita ccecceeeees « DT] Ushioda oo... 4 
Edakuni ve 2) Sewaki ..... 5 
Otori veces Svavadees 

THrowineG Cricket Batt (10 Entries). 
Matsubara, 77 yds. o ft. rog in. oe, cee | 
Kakehi, 76 yds. o ft. 1b in. oc... 2 
Ishikawa, 76 yds. 0 {t. 8 iN, Lo. eceeeececeeeceecec ees R 
Morita, 74 yds. 1 22 IM, ee eeeec cece, 4 
Momma, 73 yds. 2 ft. ZR ie eee sec ce ec eee 5 

. Hien Jump—(g Entries). 
Momma, 4 ft. 8 in... r | Ishii 4 
Ishikawa 2| Kuroiwa ......... Segiee 5 
Matsubara 3 

220 YarpDs Racg. 
Ushioda  .......... sores I | Sewaki voce... cc 4 
Yamashita ............ 2 | Hirose ....., testis 45: 
Soga wu. seein : 
Lone Jump—(1o Entries). 

Nomura, 16 ft. gin. v0... Kaecwahiiaied Movie Z 1 
Matsubara, 15 ft. 114 in. 2 
Suwa, 15 ft.6 in. J... 3 
Nakamatsu, 14 ft. 10 in. + ry 
Takeda, 1g 1. 8 i. eee cece cece cece. 5 

440 VYarpDs Race—(6Entries). 
Edakuni oe... eee 1] Endo we. 
Kalo eiccicececeeeeeeeee 2} Yamashita ..,.., be ceke 
Natita voi... 40 gevawoaee 3 | Ushioda. 


* Kaki” Race (to pick up 14 persimmons and 


carry then a few yards to the goal). 
Narita .....cceeeceeeeees 


eee eerens 


seveseees T 
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Turowine tHe HamMeR—(10 Entries). CRICKET. Yokouama. 
Kuvoiwa, 83 [t. 6 it. ...ccccsccsssseseoesescsceseasees I —~¢-—-—_— Bower, Overs. Maipens. Wines. Runs, Wroxets. 
Ota, 80 ft. Din, el eeecscceeees. 2 . , papery : Hat : ee fener : 
Nomura, 79 ft. gin... 3 THE YOKOHAMA KOBE CRICKET MATCH. Brown a apie aeaen 
Matsubara, 79 ft. 5 in, 4] The result of the Inter-port match played yester- : ge aie 4 pies bs 
Takeda, Us ft. 5M, te ttteeeeee eee sees S| day was a win for Kobe by 1 run, much to the was held in the evening at the 
: OVERNMENT: ScHoots Race. surprise of cricketers in general, as without doubt | Oriental Hotel, and was one of the most enjoyable 
Rekeda crekye Higher Middle School)........00. 1] the visiting team is a good one, and, taken all | public dinners it has been our good fortune to 
akata (Tokyo Higher Middle School) a2 round, stronger than the local eleven. Kobe|atterd. The speeches, though perhaps many in 


Takegayama (Norin Gakko) v..ceccceccseccccce, 3 
Poe Jump—(to Entries). 


number, were happy and to the point, while of 


won the toss and elected to go to the wickets, | musical talent there was no lack, each and all 


sending in Pakenham and Grimble to face the 


Rinonye, 8 ft. 9 iWeeccccsccsccssssssssecscccessessceccce doing their utmost to promote the success of the 
Ichiolea, 8 ft. rae ; ; bowling of Edwards and Walford, the former evening. Mr. M.T. B. Macpherson, as President 
Kawai, 8 ft. 2 ime tteteeereenes 3] Opening from the tennis end. The start was al?! the ci presided. The following was the toast 
Kuratani, 8 ft. qin. cece trettescesecsesseecees A sensational one, Edwards’ first. ball disposing aa barter ta Visa pe i eanan 
pus . a , . and responded to by re Je F. Mollison; the 
vee ft. CMe sae 5] of Pakenham, and Grimble was caught in Wal-| Yokohama Eleven, proposed by Mr. Lucas, and 

PECIAL MEMBERS’ Racg—(220 Yards). ford’s first over, the ball shooting from the | responded to by Mr. Duff; the Prosperity of Kobe, 
Mano ou... © TY] Onda vies 3] wicket-keeper’s hand into the slips, where it} proposed by Mr. Euslie, and responded to by Mr. 


Wadagaki ........... 2 
One Leacep Racg, 50 Yarps—(16 Entries). 


Momma .......cceeeeee P[Ushii eg 
Nakaya....... - 2] Mila o., 
Rinouye .........600.. 3 


Visitors’ Race, 440 Yarps—(8 Entries). 
Kakehi oe scccececeesseeseees T 
Turer-Leccrp Race, 50 Yarps—(1o Entries), 
Renouye eee Momma pee 


Nakaya oo... Kuroiwa oo... 


Kato Te 
3 


was promptly held by Edwards. Lucas and Foss 
now joined cach other, both playing carefully, but 
Walford, who bowled well throughout, disposed of 
the former, and Foss was finely held by Grant off 
Edwards. Stephens and Brown were next toge- 
ther, playing steadily until the latter, unfor tunately, 
was badly tun out. The next two wickets fell 
quickly, but on Thornicraft joining Stephens the 
two played carefully and the score was raised 
to 64, when Sutter, who had gone on in place 
of Edwards, who, although bowling exceedingly 
well, could not do his best, the tuf, after the 
recent heavy rains, being slippery, disposed of 
Stephens, who had put together 33- ‘The ninth 
wicket fell for a total of go and the tenth for 72, 
Thornicraft carrying out his bat for 5, for which 
he had batted long and patiently, ‘The fielding of 
the Yokohama team was excellent, and Duff's 
wicket-keeping was brilliant. 

Crawford and Grant opened the visitors’ innings, 
opposed Ly Stephens and Pakenham, and in the 
former's second over Crawford was caught at the 
wicket by Layard, standing back. Mortiss, next 
man in, shaped well, but was out Ib.w. in his first 
over, Duff then joined Grant and a stand was 
made, both batting steadily until the latter was 
held by Foss at point. Edwards then jeined Duff, 
and the two got well set and appeared to be in for 
a score, but, fortunately for us, the former was 
out for 7—c. and b. Foss, who had relieved Step- 
hens. Mollison came next and was disposed of 
hy Brown with a difficult ball, but on Sutter joining 
Duff a further stand was made, and Kobe's 
chances seemed hopeless until Duff, who had pat 
a ball to leg, thinking it had gone to the boundary 
for 3, grot out of his ground and was stumped, the 
ball being finely fielded and returned by Baggallay 
before it had reached the line. Score, 7 for 57: 
The eighth and ninth wickets fell for 62, and then 
came a most sensational finish, Robinson and Sutter 
bringing the score to 71, when, amidst a scene of 
intense excitement, Sutter put up a ball in the 
slips, where Grimble, having to sun for’ it: side- 
ways, brought off a most brilliant’ catch, and 
Kobe were victors by the nariow margin of one 
run, Undoubtedly the local team were lucky in 
disposing of Crawford, Edwards, and Mollison 
for such small scores, and in all probability the 
stumping of Duff lost Yokohama the match, but the 
Kobe team deserve great credit for the improved 
fielding displayed yesterday and for the plucky 
manner in which they worked together when the 
game was all against them. Layard behind the 
wickets was more than useful, and Brown’s bowl- 
ing average speaks for itself, 


R. Hughes; the Ladies, proposed by Mr. Layard 
(who thanked the absent fair ones for their pre- 
sence that day on the field), responded to by 
Mr. Grant; Mr. Rickett, as an old sport, pro- 
posed by the Chairman, and acknowledged by 
Mr. Rickett, who in the coutse of his reply 
prosed the health of Mr. Sim, whom he had 
known of old in Hongkong. Mr, Sim, having 
replied, Our Hosts were proposed by Mr. Rickett. 
The last toast of the evening was that of 
The Chaiiman, proposed by Mr. Mollison; after 
which Mr. Gordon Brown sang Auld Lang Syne, 
which was the signal for the company to adjourn 
for dancing, which was kept up with considerable 
spirit for some time longer; in the absence of any 
definite programme Scotch reels and Highland 
flings appeared to Le in most request. ‘The pro- 
ceedings, which had been of the most leasant 
character throughout, terminated shortly after 
midnight.—Hyogo News. 


—— 
HONGKONG V. SHANGHAI. 
We find ina recent issue of the V.-C. Daily News 
the scores of the match played: in 1867, which we 
refer to in a note:— 


After many postponements this match is fixed 
for this afternoon at 1.30 p.m., provided that the 
state of the ground permits of play, but if it is no 
better than it was yesterday afternoon no cricket 
can be played. 

At the time of writing the wind is from the 
north west, and a few hours of a drying wind in 
the morning may make a considerable difference 
to the ground. It is highly desirable that the 
match should be proceeded with as soon as possible, 
but the ground is improving every day, and if 
it is as spongy this morning as it was yeste: day it 
is to be hoped that a further Postponement will be 
made rather than run the tisk of turning this im- 
portant match into a fiasco. 

No doubt Thursday would be an inconvenient 
day for many of the Shanghai eleven, but where 
there is a will there is a way, and they will make 
an effort to play on that day even if at serious in- 
convenience, provided that it proves to be out of 
the question to play cricket to-day. 

Appended are the scores (as recorded in the 
North-China Daily News) of the two matches 
between Hongkong and Shanghai, played in May, 
1867—the first on the 13th, 15th and 16th, and the 
second on the 18th. Both were won by Shanghai. 
In February, 1866, a Shanghai team visited 
Hongkong, and lost by 264runs, but the full score 
is not on record here. 


Yamashita ............ 


880 Yarps Race—(13 Entries). — 
Momma..............00. 1 | Vakahashi o......... 


Rinouye wee. 2 | Oli cess. 
Edakuni.... 3] Tsukuda wc. 
Time 22.6. . 
Gaxusur Race—(6 Entries). 
Uchida wie TE] Tanaka .cccccccccccsscces 3 
Hayashita............. 2 
OxstTacte Race— 220-YarDS. 
Takeda .......... 2] Tsutsumi... 4 
Nakaya., 2] Wjuin a 8 
Ichioka .. Mivaitse eres 
Consotation Race. 
Kadono .......eeeee Te] Hirose cicceecccsccccceee 4 
TO seesesseeeeeesteneeee 2] Tanabe veccccscssccsecce, 5 
Hayashi. 3 
Purtine THE SHoT—(10 Entries). 
Takeda, 31 ft. 6 in.... 1 | Nomura, 30 ft. 2 in... 4 
Suwa, 3o ft. nin. ... 2 | Ushioda, 2g ft.1in.. § 
Momma, 30 ft. 73 in.. 3 


BASE BALL. 


—_—_> 


A game at Base Ball took’ place on Saturday be- 
tween a team from the U.S.S. Afonocacy and nine 
of Yokohama, which resulted as usual in victory 
for the Navy. ‘The game was well played until the 
fifth innings when the shore nine collapsed, which 
was due to wild throwing from hase to base, 
but the shore nine scarcely represented the best 
Yokohama team, as several good men were un- 
avoidably absent. The Monocacy “boys” had 
been practicing daily at the Rifle Range, and if 
the local nine could manage to have a little prac- 
tice they would probably make a much better 
show. The Navy did not finish their ninth in- 
nings. Below are the scores :— 


U.S. S. MONOCAET YORSTAN: 6 Kobe went in for a second innings, and at the 
Nae $22 6 26 drawing of stumps at 5 o’clock had lost 8 wickets First Marca, 1867. 
A ciga Names. ea |for 63. Lucas, run out, 15, layard, not ont, 5, : Suayonat. 
Mr. yee ” = : 3 ue “a e oe i and Baygallay, not out, 51, played up well and Ly yee ees b. Deane. 6 
he Allen. “as a 3[Rev.G, W. Knox 1 3| saved the side from collapse. Edwards disposed of | w! Wakefield, b. McKenz : ms 
Mr, William ap. 3 2 th C meen ; 4 4 wickets for 18 runs, and Walford 3 for 24. Score WAC roUE Cranes ea a 
Me been » 2 3|Mr. BC: Howard © 3| and analysis :— A. K. McDonell, c# Toller, b. McKenz 8 
Mr. Sulliv: Lr or 4 oe Ge penta a 3 Kone. Yorouama. W. B. Chalmers, b. Deane : 
Mr. Haller . ‘Fe 1 a) Rev. Maciair ... 8 2168) Pakenham, b. Fdwards o} K. F. Crawford +3 
Mr. J. Norri RF. a 3) Mr. W. J. Kenny pe! G Grimble, c. Edwards, b. b. Stephens _ 9 
oe dite Walford vo... .. Of FLW. Grant, c 9 
15 44 iwhiwoe TT. Lucas, b. Walford 0) 8 28 
INNINGS. RNIN ees 8 H. J. Foss, c. Grant, b. Ed- - 
“fe 2. 3 4. §. 6. 7 8. g 1. 2. 3. 4. $2 0 7 9. t Wards, scesbscncedadeoccvvedsvere 5 
or1047204— 000200 23 4 361 C. E. Stephens, b, sutter 133 teeeaeeeeeneeeseecsanccceereee BQ 
A. G. Brown, run out ......... 4 Honcxona, 
G. J. Melhuish, b. Walford.. 0 G. W. Thompson, b. Manson. 4 c. Price, b. Mollison . vl 
. dof Deaf wand R, de B. Layard, c. Sutter, b. D. H. McKenzie, c. and b. 

To THe Dear.—A Person cured of Dea hess an Walford - Peeaarel or 1 Manson - 15 ¢. Manson, b. Mollison...... § 
noises in the head of 23 year standings by a simple i; Tonite bone . 5 A.B. Wallard, ; ee potatoe ants + 9 ¢, Chalmers, b. Mollison ...13 
remedy, willesend a description of it FREE to any | ¢: Philip, run out .. .o] FE. H. Trevethick, L.b.w Manson ........ os not out .... 

Person who applies to Nicuorson, 21, Bedford Extras... 3 Beth J. ue Radda, b. Dealtry. a b. Dent ....... 
Square, London. W C., England. May try. e A. L, Robinson, not o Deals ee 4b. Mollison ....... oo 
Extras... ). F. Toller, c. Price, b. Mol- 
2: lison t Sot rad b. Turnbull ...10 
Nese vdesusdeseresee tal eee » Mollison , ° 
Total 7 Hiote Gibb, h.-w., b. Mollison......... 0 b. Dent... q 


ANALYSIS OF Bow inc. Mollison 1.b.w. b. Mollison , 


7 Kose c. Manson, b..Molli 
Bow rr. Ovsrs, Matogns. + 4e 1D. Ty Ww. 9, 
Edwardes Vy Cadeces Totai .. 


Walford .. ae 
Sutter wrrcsereree  § cesses 


Shanghai won by an innings and 36 runs, 
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G,. W. Thompson, b. Mollison 
G. S. Bird, l.b.w., b. Mollison 
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HonGkona. 


as I could discover, with ordinary hospital appli- 
ances. . . Is. this disgraceful cabin a Cape 
Government hospital, or is ita lazar-house which 
even the pariahs of the East would scorn to in- 
habit?” ‘This state of affairs would seem to be 
due to the parsimony and indifference of those 
who are responsible for the assignment of funds 
for the administration of the Cape Government 


for the other heads respecting which it is im. 
possible to pet information, it is not too Much tg 
say that the strike up to the present momen: 


cost Ho less than £1,500,000 ot over atau 
‘The deadlock is likely to have a disastrous ede 
upon the shipping of the pojt of Loudon ge. 
manently, It will be years before the trade g 
London teyains its elasticity, and if th 


D. H. McKenzie, c. Dent, b, Mollison 


D. Davidson, b. Dent 

R. D. Starkey, c. Manson, 
. W. Boddam, b. Mollison., 
» Brinkley. run out... . 

W. M. Deane, c. Mollison, b. 

Gibb, run out 

J. T. Turner, run out . 


. ‘ z : 10 Blesent 
Leper Establishment, and this atticle has been state of things is not brought igiaayeddi ines 
De 14) Lbs 3, We Sesseseeees written with the object of pointing out the duty of | tion it will be crippled for ever, 
Vata iusievesdiiade dive whiiunctens cccmunteg)the State to help those who are unable to help 


J. P. Mollison, b. Deane 
W. Hyslop, c. Boddam, b. Brinkley . 
. B. Manson, c. Davidson, b. ‘Larner 
V.A. Turnbull, c. Boddam, b. Starkey 


The Oriental Congi ess, which las been held ks 
year in Nouyay and Sweden, under tie specs 
pationage of the King of Sweden cortains mle 


themselves. It has been very widely noticed and 
commented upon, and Blackwood this month has 
been exhausted and a new edition printed, No 


interest to Easterns, as few well-known ores, 
1 re i i i 1 1 1 Nieicdie 
AValler runoltenc ice 1s \ doubt the result will be some amelioration in the Were present, ‘The value of these mectings is: 
W. Waketield, run out .. 35 condition of the place. 
A. Dent, b. McKenzie , ° 
Bul'ock, runout . 


they bring meu, who are labouring i ude: 


pacts of the world with one object, tose i 
compare notes, and vo doubt a homogeriet ¢ 
given to the pursuit of a pasticular class v! oe, 
but then this assumes that the Meetings wie 
fainly representative of students and invesigas 
which is just what -it seems to me the Que: 
Congress is not, ‘There is an absence of prast 
students of the various languages, which dts 
considerably from the benefit of the Cuge: 
Necdless to say, everything was made de, .. 
for members, as the King had thrown hex 
it, and Stockholm seems a charming pat | 
append, from The Times, the only exitz 
the daily reports—~so fat, relating spevaily i. « 
“ Var East :—In Section § Dr. R.N.Cist 
tary secretary of the Royal Asiatic Socen, « 
a paper on the geographical distribution 4+: 
different forms of the Purl or Tartar larg: 
his object was practical—to define theregi: 
in which each language was spuxen—aid*. 
vited the aid of Russian scliolars, He print. 
against the policy adopted in some cis. 
treading out the vernacular language es: 
races. A considerable discussion viisad. 4 
Leland made a communication on tie a2 

Pidyin-English in China, In Sections &::- 
Asia and Extreme Orient) Mr. Dance 
singfors, explained the lately discovered 

tions of the Upper Jenisei in Sibera, ca. 
magnificent volume was laid on the laiie, 

Tn the capacity, which [have assumedts 
of taster of magazine literature to yout Ge 
wish to bring to their notice an attidew o: 
pears in Mr, Quilters new magazine it 
Review for this month, called “ Jezel” 2” 
with the object of whitewashing that dy. 
ther the author, Mr. Julian Corbett bs 
merely poking tun, Pan not able ts. bo 
of the idolatrous, licentions queen, the ae 
of her husband, so familar to us tut ie 
Jezebel is here pictured as “the camps 
that brings heaven nearer to cat’ Se 
says the writer, “from the leemiug 16% ‘ 
world (Tyre) the crucible where they U+ 
secret alchemy had been revealed weeer 
the elixirs that transform men to thes 
Att and letters and the knowledge oss" | 


being engendered in its pregnant ae 

potent vapours rolled forth poi te 
{ 
4 
! 
| 
t 


Most of your readers are doubtless acquainted 


with the superstition contained in the doggtel 
lines :— 


A, Price, st. Brinkley. 
W. Dealtry, l.bww., b. 
W. B. Chalmers, not out ... 

b. 1, bb. 3, We rk 


Total aagelnad teeeceeeseses 200 


Shanghai won by gt runs. Hongkong apparently 
played only ten men, 


St. Swithin’s Day if thou dost rain, 

For forty days it will remain ; 

St. Swithin’s Day if thou be fair 

For forty days ‘ twill rain na mair.” 
This prediction has been literally fulfilled this year 
for it rained on St. Swithin’s Day and every day 
after for forty days. “There are several theories 
to account for the origin of the legend, which has 
assuredly done more to keep alive the memory of 
the worthy Swithin, Bishop of Winchester, and 
patron saint of the Cathedral, than his piety, zeal, 
and charity, great as these undoubtedly were. 
Vhere ave the stories of the tremendous deluge 
that occurred, according to the Dutham = Chiro- 
niclers, on St. Swithin’s Day, 1315, and of the 
Neavy shower by which the saint is said to have 
marked his displeasure when bis body was remov- 
ed from the humble grave of his own choice to the 
stately shrine in the restored cathedral, We had 
beautiful weather before the Saint’s Day, a trifle 
too hot if anything 5 then came some rain, and for 
the full forty days it rained so that people were 
bepinuing to talk of the grain hatvest being ruin- 
ed. At the end of the forty days, the fine weather 
retutned, and ever since we have had hot, sun- 
shiny days, so that people are Leginning, after 
the experience of last: year and this to think that 
July and September ate the holiday months and 
not August. It certainly has been a curious cor- 
voboration of the truth of the old saw. 


An estimate has been made of the probable cost 
to London of Dockers’ Stiike. Few people can 
have any idea of what ithas already cost the trade 
of London or can appreciate the inretrievable loss 
it will entail permanently upon the Thames. 
Roughly speaking the loss in wages alone in the 
Kast-end, the South-east district and along the 
banks of the river, during the three weeks the strike 
has lasted may be put down at £200,000. The 
dock companies are naturally envugh averse to 
letting ttbe known what the strike has really cost 
them; but between the loss of revenue from dock- 
dues leviable from their regular customers, the 
expense of getting a few men into the docks and 
keeping them there, and the permanent charges 
of salaries with no revenue coming in, their dead 
loss cannot be much Jess than £100,000 all round. 
The loss to the shipowners (I quote here from a 
statement that has been published) and merchants 
is even larger. ‘Phe ships are lying as unprolit- 
able as toys, each costing its proprietors at the rate 
of £4 or £5 per hour. A tremendous dead loss is 
daily inflicted upon shipowners and ship hiters by 
the simple fact that thousands upon thousands of 
tons of shipping are lying idle instead of earning 
a profit. ‘Phere are at: present distributed among 
the various docks no fewer than four hundred’ 
vessels, ranging from tiny craft of 50 tuns to huge 
steamers like the Ormus of 6,185. [tis difficult 
to get at what would have been the precise eatn- 
ings of this huge fleet had it been fully employed 
instead of being docked; but it would be within 
the mark to say that the loss caused to the ship- 
ping trade alone from the von-empioyment of 
carrying power—not only in the docks, but in the 
river—is not less than £650,000. In addition to 
this the rates of insurance in many cases have 
been raised, and owners have been put to much 
expense in countermanding contracts abraad, and 
making arrangemeuts to have those which could 
not be put off delivered at some other port than 
London and brought to the metropolis by rail. Al- 
together the loss caused the merchants by non- 
delivery of material, deterioration or destruction 
of carpo, and the necessity of fulfilling contracts by 
purchasing: goods at eubanced prices, reaches a 


LETTER FROM LONDON. 


_—_——_oe—_—_—_—- 
(From ouR own CorresponDent). 


London, September 13th. 
The current tews may be summed up in a few 
words, There has been a new Whitechapel 
murder; the strikes of the Dockyatd labourers 
are not yet over (I shall have a few remarks to 
make on them when they are); people are not 
paying the very smallest attention to Treland; 
although some English Home Rulers are gyrating 
and orating there; and generally, save for the 
strikes and the British Association, we are having 
a quiet autumn. But when one thinks of the 
lovely sunny weather, and the underground 
railway and dingy places of business, and the 
splendid breezes and beautiful scenery on the west 
country moors the heart of man in town (at least 
of one man) grows sad and sour and discontented 
with the existing order gt things, and thinks of 
work as a disyusting necessity. {.amb denounces 
somewhere as a ‘Sabbathless Satan” the man 
who first invented work, and bound the free 
and holiday rejoicing spirit down ‘to that dry 
drudgery at the desk’s dead wood.” Suill, it has 
got to be done somehow, and in a spirit of tesigna- 
tion I sit down to pen my usual budget, 
I desire to call your readers’ attention to an 
article in the current number of Blackwood’s 
Magasine, which is causing much discussion at the 
present time. [refer to one entitled “ Lepers at 
the Cape. Wanteda Father Damien.” ‘The writer 
describes a visit paid by him to Robben Island, a 
place little known here except as having been the 
prison of Langalibalele, the African chief who was 
liberated some years ago, through the exertions of 
Bishop Colenso, and ot Cetewayo for atime. The 
Island, situated close to Cape Town, is a second 
Molokai, but even a sadder place, because it is 
unrelieved by the interest and intense public sym- 
pathy aroused by the Hawaiian Island.“ Here,” 
says the writer, “the patients live a death—to 
coi an expression—comparatively uncared fo 
and certainly unwept, and here too, are gathered 
logether a number of lunatics with a proportion of 
convicts.” ‘The island is about 3 miles in dia- 
meter, low and flat, sad and sandy, with scarcely 
a vestige of vegetation, save patches of coarse 
grass. ‘The population consists approximately of 
130 lepers, 230 lunatics, 30 convicts, and 160 police 
and ward-masters with their families, making a 
total of about 550. “The buildings comprise about 
twenty low tumble-down looking tenements besides 
the nean looking Government establishments. A 
description is given of the leper hospital and its 
inmates, and it is loathsome in the extreme. Vhere 
are two resident doctors, the senior being the Go- 
vernor, who is invested with full authority over the 
island and its inhabitants, save in one respect, he 
is tied down hand and foot by the parsimony of 
the Colonial officials. ‘The best wards were 
found to be of fair but not excellent construc 
tion, but bare and dark.“ Bare utility, moderate 
cleanliness, but not a vestige of gracious enliven- 
ment, of kindly solicitude or of effort to provide 
minor comforts for the sufferers, Not even a book, 
aA newspaper, or an ornament.” While of the 


tar and wide the magic drops wee 
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heart, nucleus of the leavening gems” * 
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sum bordering on £500,000. Even these figures | which she fostered eee ' 
worst the writer says, “1 find human ingenuity | do not really represent the total cost of the strike. | old struggle which an i Pe 
could surely scarcely contrive anything more vte| Tu numberless cases people have been thrown out and bravely Alab ae a agit a 
and discreditable. Decrepit outside, tuinous with- [of employment by the stoppage of work, though |he faltered De fore eva 
in, deficient in the commonest furniture and fittings, not actuaily connected with the dock and ship-| which his wise ait are 
fourteen beds are crowded into a totally insuffi: (ping Gades. Manufacturers along the banks of | there undaunted to ¥ j ewer 
cient space, the miserable tickety bedsteads mete! the Thames have in some instances been compelled | After the slaughter of He 4 


masses of foul rags, and fouller mattresses on} to curtail production, because they could uot get 
which are stretched patients in the most advanced [raw material delivered. 
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original, so is the treatment. 


_ is Adams has been published :— 
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still ruled by the side of her son Ahaziah “ who worthy source that Emin Pasha and Stanley will LAVESTLT SHIPPING. 
was a willing instrument lo continue the work of reach Mpwapwa about November 2oth 7 
civilization.’ He, however, died young and was pwap gth. + 
The Duke of Sparta’s marriage has taken ARRIVALS. 
Helen Rickmers, German steamer, 2,008, C. 


succeeded by his brother Joram who had attached 
himself to the Anti Sidonian party, and Jezebel’s 
reign was at anend. With the manner of her 
death all are acquainted. ‘The article concludes 
with the following avords :—" So died fair Jezebel, 
the proto-martyr of our civilization. Yet none 
have risen to claim’ canonisation for her gentle 


spirit, or to demand a place for her immortal 
name in the sacred calendar of humanity. Like! The Duke of Edinburgh had a fainting fit in 


the troops of heroic spirits who after her have ; : 

stepped out in front of their time, she had execra- the palace at Lisbon just before the funeral of 

tion for her reward, Like all that have proved|the King of Portugal, and in falling his face 
was severely bruised and he was unable to 


Hess, 25th October,—Batoum 4th September, 


place. ; 
London, October 3oth. 101,000 cases Kerosene.—Samuel Samuel & 


The Prince of Wales and Prince Victor Bona- 
parte left Athens for Suez after the marriage of 


the Duke of Sparta. 


Co. 
Fames Nesmeth, American ship, 1,662, P. B. Jack- 
son, 25th October, —New York 12th May, 


60,274 cases Oil.—Fraser, Farley & Co. 

Mfutsu Maru, Japanese steamer, 552, Hoki, 25th 
October,—Nemuro 22nd October, General._— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


Suruga Maru, Japanese steamer, 436, Matsumoto, 
25th October,~Yokkaichi 24th October, Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Zokto Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,350, Wynn, 25th 
October,—Shanghai and ports 19th October, 
Mails and General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Glamorganshire, British steamer, 1,842, Waring, 
26th October,—Kobe 24th October, General. 
—Adamson, Bell & Co. 

Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,230, Hussey, 
26th October, — Yokkaichi 25th October, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Ekstrand, 
26th October,—Kobe 15th October, General, 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 386, Watanabe, 

27th October, —Handa 26th October, General. 

—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


Mtroshima Afarn, Japanese steamer, 1,862, 
Arai, 27th October, —Vokkaichi 26th October, 


General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,359, Haswell, 
27th October,—Kobe 26th October, General. 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. ui 

Oceantc, British steamer, 3,107, Kempson, R.N.R., 
27th October,—Kobe 26th October, General. 
—O. & O.S.S. Co. 

Satsuma Afaru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Drum- 
mond, 27th October, — Hakodate 25th October, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Collingham, British steamer, 1,450, G. W. Watson, 
28th October,—Kobe 25th October, General. 
—Smith, Baker & Co. 

Favonius, British ship, 1,542, Dunham, ‘28th 

October,—Manila 8th September, Sugar 


Captain. 

Hiogo Maru, Japanese steamer, 896, Saiki, 28th 
October,—Fushiki 26th October, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

NMtigata Afaru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Carrew, 
28th October,—Yokkaichi 27th October, Ge- 
neral.—Nippou Yusen Kaisha. 

Parker af, Whitmore, American ship, 2,140, 
Whitmore, 29th October,—New York 6th 
June, 73,840 cases Oil and General.—China 
and Japan Trading Co. 

Sagamt Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,182, Kender- 

dine, 29th October,—Kobe 281 October, 

General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


Takasago Sfaru, Japanese steamer, 1,230, Hussey, 
2gth October,—Yokkaichi 28th October, Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Htroshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,862, Arai, 
goth October, — Yokkaichi 29th October, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Fuyo, Japanese steamer, 875, Selck, 31st October, 
—Nayasaki 27th October, General,—Mitsu 
Bishi Sha. 

Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Carrew, 

gist October,~Yokkaichi 30th October, Ge- 

_neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


Wakanoura Afarn, Japanese steamer, 1,342, 
Walter, 31st October, —Hakodate 27th Octo- 


ber, General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


greatest in the history of the world, she was 
branded as a heretic, a sorceress, a wanton of in- 
famous life. ‘Io the sole possession of her frantic | attend the funeral. 
enemies the record of her mission fell. In a book 
fraught with the highest destinies of mankind it 
was embalmed, and ages had execrated poor 
Jezebel’s memory before one just hand dared to 
unwrap the holy swathings that hid the truth. 
And now we see her as she was—a figure of 
transcendent beauly inspired by the divine soul 


CHavas Trvecrams.] 
Paris, October 7th. 
The second ballots, which took place on 
Sunday, resulted as follows :— 


Republicans ......ssssssecescesseceteceese 136 


Opponents .......6c6008 50 
At Paris, of the thirty-six seats, fourteen were 


secured by the Opposition, among whom is M. 


Alfred Naquet. 
Among the notable candidates not elected 


in bright Phoenician armour out of the grey dawn 
of humanity, a godlike figure towering up in the 


against those who would sit in Darkness.” 
far Mr. Julian Corbett on his friend Jezebel; but 
from the business point of view [think that Me. 
Quilter has made a palpable Pisin are M. Henri Rochefort, M. Andrieux, and M. 
seaside and on the moors have something to talk de la Porte, formerly Under Secretary of State 
about, and, after all, what more can be expected of | for the Colonies. Also M. Constans, Minister 
of the Interior ; Yves Guyot, Minister of Public 
Works ; Floquet, Edouard Lockroy, Clemen- 


cean, and Raynal. 
The value has been sworn at #60,¢87 18s. sd. of the personal . : ae 
state of the late Sir Francis Ottiwell Adams, K.(.M.(.. CB, {The Chamber of Deputies will be divided as 


‘ho died on July 20 last. By his will, with a codicil of January | follows :-— 

t, 1889, he bequeaths #sooto Lord Auckland, one of the ex- ollows . 

-utors ; €§,000 each to four daughters of Mr. George Bradford Republicans d slae Sic veltovalblecs gece ienenes 265 
Hicombe ; £3,000 each to Mrs. Ellicombeand Miss Mary Emma . Pi “oe 

‘ood, cousins of re testator; ang 23,000 to Mr. Hugh Myddle- Conservatives rere reer eet err re reer err ete 176 
n Ellicombe, of Chudleigh, Devon, to whom the testator 3 | 
vises his freehold house in Albemarle-street, and freehold Boulangists steteseeeerenecetearecscecseosenn 34 
uses in Goswell-road, He leaves £500 and freehold estate in = 
oHoway and Goswell-road to Captain George J. Ellicombe; 
:,0c0 and freehuld houses in Bishopsgate-street and Goswell- 
id to Mr. Henry Adams Wagner; £3,000 to Miss Wagner: 
,o00 to Mr. F. A. Marshall, of the Japanese Lagation ; freehold 
ises to Mrs, Clementina Marshall, and other legacies. The 
idue is left to six children of Mr. George Bradford Ellicombe, 
tenants in common. 

The Chair of Civil Engineering at Glasgow is 
cant, and as it isa valuable office, these is much 

npetition for it. Three of the candidates for it : Paris, October 17th. 

: men who have served the Japanese Govern- Prince Alexander of Bulgaria has arrived in 


at, Mesers. Dyer, R. H. Smith, and Ewing. I] Paris. 
_¢e had sent to me extracts from the local papers TheItalianG h : d.th 1 
taining the “records” of allthree. [am sorry |. re italian overnment as delivere it rough 
say, I have lost Mr. Smith's; but here are|its Ambassadors accredited to the signatory 
other two :— Powers of the Treaty of Berlin, a declaration 
«Henry Dyer has sent in an applivation for this chair, He informing the Powers that it intends to establish 
7 is apprenticesiip with essrs James Aitken & Co., ]> A ets 
tects of this city, and obtained ine Whitworth Exhibitions, Its protectorate over Ab) ssinia. 
and 1869, anda Whitworth scholarship in #870. At the . 
ersity of Glasgow, which he attended from 1868-73, he . Paris, October 18th. 
ned the certincate of C-t' and the degrees of M.A. and The meeting of the new Chamber of Deputies 
the latterin engineerin science in the first the]: a: 
given by the sieersity. He also qecnred-the ‘first “Walker 1s definitely fixed for the 12th November next. 
f i ing, th iz ilose , * typos 
or engineering, the Arnott prize for natural philosophy, The closing of the Exhibition has been post- 
poned until the 6th November. The number 
of visitors last Sunday was 387,000. 
Rear-Admiral Regnault de Premisnil is ap- 
pointed to the command of the Pacific squadron. 


un enterprising editor ? 
The following summary of the will of Sir Fran- 


; Total ....secssecseeseee 575 


Admiral Vallon was elected deputy for Senegal. 
The result of the election at Saigon was :— 


Le Myre de Vilers (elected) .......08... 475 
Ternisieti,;icccevcsssescscacscesasecsevesves 424 


Vatt prize for astronomy, the first prize in Sir William 
“son's higher class in_ natural philosophy, the Thomson 
irship for experimental science, besides a number of class 
» Mr. Dyer was nominated by the Jate Professor Rankine as 
rincipal of the [Imperial College of Engineering, japan. On 
g Japan he was named honorary principal of the college, 
lecorated with the Order of the Rising Sun. Since his 
to Glasgow, Mr. Dyer has, as a_ lite-governor of the 
ical College and convener of the Calendar Committee, 
nthe arrangement of its different curricula, which are on 
ne lines as those Gf the Imperial College of Engineering, 
Mr. Dyer has just completed a term of office as vice- 
nt of the Institution cof Engineers and Shipbuilders in 
id. He is a member of the council of the Glasgow 
»yphical Society, and the author of many paperson edu- 
Land scientific matters. 
" ag the candidates for the Chair of Civil Engineering and . = 
rics in the University of Glasgow is Mr. |. A. kwing | From Shanghai, ) 
F.R.S, Professor of Engineering and Drawing in Uni- Nagasaki &( per N.Y. K. Friday, Nov. 8th. 
College, Dundee Mr, Ewing has devoted his attention Kalen retens) 
10 magnetism and seismology, and in these branches his | .. : : 
highly spoken of. His first important engagement was | from America... per O. & O, Co. 
fer bribe Heotuwiee Aurion ah ahe Clty ung) cudde- of | ame meen 
ing ens 7 dG s i 
Institute, by wh m Mr. Ewing’s work is highly praised, Hongkong... .. per M. M. Co, Sunday, Nov. 3rd. Omit Mar J steamer, 1,525, Christensen 
ng was afterwards appointed Professor of Engineering { From Hongkong. per C. P. M. Co. Tuesday, Nov. sth ¢ WE MOTE JAPANESE SLEADEE, 1525, Cliriste ’ 
Univerisity of Tokio, lapan, and in 1883 was selected From H orig. -Po& OC Sunday, Nov. 3rd.§ 3Ist October,—Kobe 30th October, General. 
wesent post in University College, Dundee. Mr. Ewing | “f0M ttongkong, per br. “he unday, + 3rd. ~Nippon Yusen Kaisha 
n avoluminous contributor to the last edition of the per P.M. Co. Saturday, Nov. 17th.J] PP : . 
City of Rio de Fgnetro, American steamer, 2,246, 
Wm. Ward, rst November.—Hongkong 26th 
October, Mails and General.—P. M.S.S. Co. 
DEPARTURES, 


»edia, and also to Chambers's Encyclopedia. 

Sagami Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,182, Kender- 
dine, 25th October,—Kobe, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 


MATL STEAMERS. 
—_——— + 
THR NEXT MATL [IS nur 


Tuesday, Nov. 5th. 


From America ... 


* Belgic left San Francisco on October s7th. + Djemnah ‘with 
French mail} left Kobe on November and. % Ratavia left ene 
kong on Octobe: 2gth. § Ancona left Nagasaki on October goth. 


City of Peking left San Franeisco on October agth, 


LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
_ > 


JTER © Spectan” To ‘JAPAN Mai.” ] YHE NEXT MAIL LEAVES 


For Shanghai, ) ' 
4 i 4 Y ‘ » Sth. 
London, October 28th. Tae g bere Nes Tuaday tov Suruga Maru, Japanese steamer, 436, Matsumoto, 
- 26th October,—Yokkaichi, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 


For Europe, vid 
Shanghai ...... per M. M. Co. — Sunday, Nov. 3rd. 
per P. M. Co. Tuesday, Nov. sth. 


For America...... 
For Canada, &c. per C. P. M. Co. Thursday, Nov. 7th. 


Wyvern, British steamer, 1,110, Brotherton, 26th 
October,—Otaru, Ballast.—Japanese. 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, Young, 
26th October,—Hivroshima, General.—Nip- 


pon Yusen Kaisha. 


Parnell Commission has been resumed. 

Cronin trial has commenced at Chicago. 

Bradlaugh, M.P. for Northampton, is ; 
For Europe, via 

Hongiong...... per N.D. Lloyds. Wednesday, Nov. 13th. 


and in a precarious condition. 
un Wissmann has learned from a trust-! For America...... per O.&O.Co. Saturday, Nov. 16th. 


Zio 
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Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, Christensen, 
26th October, — Kobe, General. — Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,230, Hussey, 
26th October, —Yokkaichi, General.— Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Ekstrand, 
27th October,—Hakodate, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Hiroshima Alaru, Japanese steamer, 1,862, 
Arai, 27th October, —Yokkaichi, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Verona, British steamer 1,876, F. Speck, 27th 
October,—Hongkong vid ports, Mails and 
General.—P. & O. S. N. Co. . 

Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Carrew, 
28th October, —Yokkaichi, General.— Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Drum- 
mond, 28th October, —Kobe, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Oceanic, British steamer, 3,107, Kempson, R.N.R., 
2gth October,—San Francisco, Mails and 
General.—O. & O. S.S. Co. 

Hiogo Maru, Japanese steamer, 89} 
October,—Kobe, General.—Nippon 
Kaisha. 

Mutsu Maru, Japanese steamer, 552, Haki, 2gth 
October, — Hakodate, “General. — Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Nagoya Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,262, Fukui, 
2gth October,—Yokkaichi, Gener al.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Tokio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,350, Wynn, 2gth 
October,—Shanghai and ports, Mails and 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Glamorganshire, British steamer, 1,842, Waring, 
goth October,—Kobe, Geueral.—Adamson, 
Bell & Co. 

Imperieuse (10), flagship, Captain W. H. May, 
goth Uctober,—Kobe. 

Kobe Afaru, Japanese steamer, 1,359, Haswell, 
goth October,— Kobe, General.—Nippon Yu- 
sen Kaisha. 

Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,230, Hussey, 
goth October, — Yokkaichi, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Helen Rickmers, German steamer, 2,008, C. Hess, 
gist October,—Kobe, Oil.—Samuel Samuel 
& Co. 

Norma, British schooner, 52, C. Johnson, 31st 
October,—Guam, General.—J. Ralston. 
Hiroshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,862, Arai, 
gist October,—Yokkaichi, General.—Nippon 

Yusen Kaisha. 

Sagami Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,182, Kender- 
dine, 31st October,—Hakodate, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Wyvern, British steamer, 1,110, Brotherton, 31st 
October,—Otaru, General.—Japanese. 

Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Carrew, 
ist November, — Kobe, General. —— Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 


896, Saiki, 29th 
Yusen 


PASSENGERS. 


ARRIVED, 


Per Japanese steamer Tokio Maru, from Shang- 
hai vid ports: —Mr. Geo. and Mrs. Dyer, Mr. and 
Mrs. Altetl and 2 children, Messrs. ‘lakamatsu, 
Morioka, J. Morrison, N. Soma, E. Hjousbery, 
and Matsuoka in cabin; Mrs. Kobayashi, Messrs. 
H. Hanaida, K. Nishio, and Nakao ‘in second 
class, and 70 passengers in steerage. 


Per Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, from Kobe: 
—Mr. and Mrs. E. McLeod, Mr. and Mrs. K. 
Grawe, Mrs. Thomsen, Mrs. H. Claussen, Messrs. 
R. Johnstone, J. Walsh, A. F. Macnab, Marians, 
H. Ishibashi, S. Kawasaki, and H. Isono in cabin ; 
Mrs. K. Shimowara, Mrs. K. Kishida, Messrs. 
M. Kawano, and Yokoi in second class, aud 14 
passengers in steerage. 


Per British steamer Oceanic, from Hongkong :— 
Mr. and Mrs. ‘Treacher, Lieut..<Commander W. 
W. Reisenger, U.S.N., Mr. and Mrs. Kemper- 
mann, infant, governess and servant, and Mr. 
W. 1D. Graham and servant in cabin. For San 
Francisco: Mr. and Mrs. Jameson, Mrs. Carson 
and 2 children, Miss Wilson, Mr. and Mrs. Rees 
and 2 children, Messrs. Siemssen, Flemming, and 
Coffin in cabin. 


Per Japanese steamet Nagato Maru, from 
Kobe :—Mis. F. Karonbata, Mrs. If. Yatsusugi, 
Messrs. S. Tanaka, H. Hibi, H. Kanonbata, and 
H. Isbihama in cabin, and 92 passengers in 
steerage. 


Per Japanese steamer Niigata Maru, from 
Yokkaichi :—Messrs. Goto, and O. Seki in second 
class, and 13 passengers in steerape. 


Per Japanese steamer Omi Maru, fiom Kobe: 
— Messrs. Sekito, C. Lemereic, N. Akisu, and G. 
Hachisuka in cabin, and 38 passengers in steerage. 


Per American steamer City of Rio de Fanetro, 
from Hongkong :—Dr. R. H. Kimball in cabin. 


DEPARTED, 


Per Japanese steamer Omi Maru, for Kobe :— 
Mr. and Mrs. Reid, Messis. J. J. Enslie, E. R. 
Morris, Mollison, W. Sutter, F. H. Grant, Craw- 
ford, A. B. Walford, E. A. Griffiths, J. Oshima, 
Yoshioka, Oshima, and A. Saisho in cabin; Mr. 
and Mrs. Otorii, Messrs. Hirajima, Asai, T. 
Shigenobu (2), and Kanroji in second class, and 
53 passengers in steerage. 

Per British steamer Verona, for Hongkong via 
ports :—Colonel and Mrs. Storer, Mr. H. Barlow, 
Mr, and Mis. Rose and 2 daughters, Mrs. Holms 
and 3 children, Mr. G. Swelling, Major D. Wil- 
kinson, Mrs. McNair and child, Mrs. Morrison, 
Messrs. N. MacLeod, M. Hibino, Chee San, and 
Miss Matheson in cabin, and 7 Chinese in steerage. 

Per British steamer Oceanic, for San Francisco: 
—Mr. and Mrs. ‘Treacher, Lieut.<Commander W. 
W. Reisenger, U.S.A., Mr. and Mrs. Kempmann, 
governess, infant and native servant, Mr. W. D. 
Graham and native servant, Mr. Eugene Schnei- 
der, Mr. S. W. Cowles, Mr. Geo. E. Watson, 
Mr, J.C. Kline, Captain C. Watanabe, Miss L. 
M. Eaton, Dr. W.S. Bigelow, Mr. F. R. Southern, 
Mr. A. Weiller, General J. D. Kennedy, Mr. 
Wm. Cuthbertson, Mr. and Mrs. Geo. T. Marsh 
and 2 children, Mr. A. A. Gordon, Mrs. J. S. 
Whitney and 3 children, Mrs. C. Cilchrist, Miss 
W. L. Allen, and Rev. and Mis. H. H. Rhees 
and 2 children in cabin. 


Per Japanese steamer Jokto Mart, for Shanghai 
via ports :—Dr. E. P. Thwing, Mrs, Matsubayashi, 
Miss E. J. Junk, Miss E. D. Browell, Miss A. 
Moore, Messrs. J. A. Taylor, E. Hyonsberry, M. 
Ogawa, S. Fukuhara, S. Niwa, N. Otsuka, and 
S. Hidaka in cabin; Mrs. Sudzuki, Mrs. Kane 
sashi Katsu, Miss Kanesashi Rei, Messrs. Miya- 
uchi and Miyoshi in second class, and 41 passengers 
in steerage. 


Per Japanese steamer Niigata Maru, for Kobe: 
—Messrs. G. L. Anderson, and A. S. Koch in 


cabin; Messrs. S. Fukui, and K. ‘Tokuno in 
second class, and 37 passengers in steerage. 
CARGOES. 


Per Japanese steamer Tokio Maru, from Shang- 
hai via ports :—Treasure $150,000. 


Per British steamer Verona, for Hongkong vid 
ports :—Silk for France 621 bales. 


Per Britishsteamer Oceanic, for San Francisco:x— 


THA, 

SAN waW UlNEK 
FRANCISCO, YORR, CLG, DUALS 
Shanghai ............ 303 275 &g1 1,469 
Hyogo - 387 638 455 
Yokohama 2,052 29 779 2,860 
Hongkong .... «= 258 po _ 25S 
AMY wecccceeeces 206 10,178 264 10,646 
Total cckasares 2,817 10,869 2,002 15,638 

” S$tK 

SAN NAW cb 
FRANCISCO, YORE, cliles, TOTAL, 
Shanghai 0.0.0.0... _- 334 —_ 334 
Hongkong ... ae oS 167 _ 167 
Yokohama ............00— 797 -- 797 
Total wo... _ 1,298 - 1,298 


Per Japanese steamer Tokio Afaru, for Shanghai 
vid ports :~ Treasure $185,500.00. 


REPORTS. 

‘The Japanese steamer Tokio Afuru, Captain 
Wynn, reports :—Left Shanghai the roth October, 
at 6.10 a.n:.; had moderate to strong north-easterly 
winds with heavy easterly sea, wind hauling gra- 
dually to northward. Arrived at Nagasaki the 
2tst, at 3.30 a.m. and left the same day, al 5.10 
a.m.; had clear weather and strong northerly 
winds. Arrived at Shimonoseki the 22nd, al 6.50 
a.m, and left the same day, at 7.55 a.m.; had mo- 
derate to light winds with fine weather, Arrived 
at Kobe the 23rd, at 3.55 a.m. and left the 24th, 
at 1.00 p.m.; had light north-easterly winds with 
smooth sea throughout: the passage. Arrived at 
Yokohama the 25th October, at 5.30 p.m. 

‘The Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, Captain 
Ekstrand, reports :— Left Kobe the 25th October, 
at noon; had light variable winds and fine wea- 
ther throughout the passage. Artived at Yoko- 
hama the 26th October, at 5 10 p.m. 


Digitize 


The Japanese steamer Kobe A/aru, Captain 
Haswell, reports :—Left Kobe the 26ih October, at 
noon; had light winds with overcast and cloudy 
sky throughout the passage. Arrived at Yuko- 
lama the 27th October, at 0 45 p.m. 

The British steamer Oceanic, Captain Kempson, 
repotts:—Left Hongkong the.rgth October, at 
6.42 a.m.; had moderate tu fresh N.E. winds and 
fine weather during passage. Arrived at Amoy 
the 2oth at 6.52 a.m. and left the alt 107 p.m.; 
experienced fresh N.E. gale with high sea in 
Formosa Channel; thence to port moderate to 
strong N.E. wind with rain. Atrived at Kobe 
the 25th October at 1.30 p.m. and left the 26th 
October at 2.38 p.m.; had moderate northerly 
winds and fine weather to port. Passed steamer 
Collingham off Rock Island. Arrived at Yoko- 
hama the 27th October at 2.32 p.m. 


The Japanese steamer Satsuma Maru, Captain 
Druminond, reports :—Left Hakodate the 25th 
October, at 4.10 a.m.; experienced light winds 
from N.N.W. with fair weather until midnight, 
off Kinkazan, when the wind shifted to S.E. with 
heavy rain squalls; weather cleared at 1 a.m. 
Arrived at Oginohama the same day, at 11.5 a.m. 
the 26th and left at 12.28 p.m.; passed Inuboye at 
2.10 a.m., Noshima at 9.7 a.m., Kanon-saki at 
11.20 a.m., and Light ship ato 33 p.m.; thence to 
port had easterly winds with dull cloudy weather. 
Arrived at Yokuhama the 27th October, at 0.45 
p.m. 

The British ship Favonins, Captain Dunham, 
reports :—Left Manila for San Francisco the 8th 
September; had light N.E. and E. winds up the 
China Sea and to the Bonin Islands, which were 
passed the 5th October; had strong N.E. winds 
which continued until the 16th, when wind shifted 
to S.E. and S. and blew a heavy gale with 
high sea which continued for about 12 hours; 
wind then shifted to N.W. and blew a teriffice gale 
with heavy cross sea which continued until the 18th 
October; when ship’s position was long. 147° east 
aud lat. 33° north. When gale moderated found 
tudder head was broken; rigged spars and tackles 
over the stern and bore up for Yokohama, after 
which had strong and variable winds to Sagami 
and thence light north and N.E. winds. Arrived 
at Yokohama the 28th October at 8 a.m. 


The Japanese steamer Niigata Maru, Captain 
Carrew, reports :—Left Yokkaichi the 27th Octo- 
ber at 4 p.m.3 experienced lipht winds, calms, 
and cloudy weather to Rock Island; same to 
port, with moderate N.E. winds and cloudy, dull 
weather, Arrived at Yokohama the 28th October 
at 10.15 a.m. 


‘The Japanese steamer Sagami Maru, Captain 
Kenderdine, reports :—Left Kobe the 28th Octo- 
ber at 6 p.m.; had light north-easterly winds 
first part of passage; from the 2gth at noon had 
strong north-westerly winds with fine weather, 
Arrived at Yokohama the goth October at 3 a.m. 

The Japanese steamer Zakasago Maru, Captain 
Hussey, reports :—Left Yokkaichi the 28th Oct, 
at $ pem.3 had thick dinty weather with cain; 
anchored off Nomasaki; the 2gth at 0.30 a.m. left 
anchorage; had strong westerly winds, passed fully 
rigged ship off Sagami; thence fresh winds to port. 
Arrived at Yokohama the 29th at 5.30 p.m. 


The Japanese steamer Niigata Maru, Captain 
Carrew, reports :—Left Yokkaichi the 30th Octo- 
ber at 4 p.m.; experienced strong westerly winds 
and fine clear weather throughout the passage. 
Arrived at Yokohama the 31st October at 8.15 a.m. 


The Japanese steamer Wakanoura Maru, Cap- 
tain Walter, reports:—Left Hakodate the 2gth 
October at 6 a.m.; had strong breeze from the 
S.W.; passed Siriya-saki at 9.15 a.mn., when wind 
shifted to N.W. with a strong gale. Artived at 
Oginohama the goth at 4 a.m. and left at 11.15 
a.m.; had moderate winds from N.W. to S.W. 
and fine weather. Arrived at Yokohama the 31st 
October at 1 p.m. 


The Japanese steamer Omit Afaru, Captain 
Christensen, reports :—Left Kobe the 30th October 
al 12.10 p.m.; experienced moderate north-westerly 
to northerly winds, and clear weather and smooth 
sea to Cape Siwo; met steamer Tokio Afaru at 4.40 
p.m.; Oshinva was passed the same date at 8.30 
p.m.; thence had fresh N. to N.W. winds, fine and 
clear, to Rock Island, passed the 31st at 10.04 a.m.; 
thence to Sagami moderate S.We® winds and 
cloudy. Atrived at Yokohama the 31st October 
al 4.45 p.m. 

The American steamer City of Rio de JYaneire, 
Cavtain Ward, reports :—Leit Hongkong the 
26th October at 2.47 p.m.; had strong N.E. mon- 
soon to Lamocks ; crossing the China sea had 
strong northerly wind with heavy sea; thence to 
port light wind and smooth sea. Arrived at Yo-. 
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o2z2gto 264 
0.18 tu 224 
Oty to 0 163 
ts ¢ 9.30 to 0.45 
Cloths— Presidents, 54 G 56 inches 050 to 060 
Cloths—Dnion, 54 @ 46 inches + 9.35 to 060 
RBlankets—-Scarlet and Green, 4 to 34th, 
per tho. 933 to 0 38 


PRM ue, 


Nos. 16/24, Oidinary... vee $2 to 30 

Nos. 16/24, Medium .., acae to Rae 
Nos. 16/24, Good to Best .. 32.25 to 33.00 
Nos. 16/24, Revetse ... 33-00 tv 34.00 
Nos. 28/32, Ordinary 32.50 to 23.25 
Nos, 28.32, Medium ... 33-25 to 34 50 
Nos. 28°32, Gond to Best .. 34.50 to 35.75 
Nos. 38/42, Medium to Best 37.00 to yo.25 
No. 328, Iwo-fold ... 36.50 to 38.25 
No. 428, ‘lwo-fold . 39.00 to 43.50 
No. 20s, Bombay 28.00 to 2y.50 
No. 16s, Bombay 27.00 to 28.25 
Nos. 10/14, Bombay. 23.50 ta 25.50 


MICVALS. 


The Market is without any ‘important change. 
Race-week has been the excuse for some inactivity. 
Quotations as before. 


ren rene, 


lat Bass, 4 inch. + $3.00 to 3 05 
Flat Bats, 4 inch 3-10 to 3.15 
Round ane 2.95 to 3.15 
Nailrod, ass 2.90 to 3.00 
Nailiod, small size .. 310 to 3.20 
Iron Plates, assorted . 3-30 to 3.60 
Sheet Tron..........0..... 3.80 to 4-20 
Galvanized Iron sheets . 6.80 to 7.00 
Wire Nails, assorted .. 4-40 to 5.20 
Tin Plates, pee box §.00 to 5.30 
Pig Iron, No. 3.0.0... 1.§0 to 1.55 


KEROSENE, 

No fresh sales of any moment. The Helen 
Rickmers has gone onto Kobe with a portion of 
her cargo of Russian Oil, and three sailing- 
vessels have arrived from the United States. Quo- 
tations unchanged. Tokyo market is repotted 


fairly active and prices well maintained. 
QUOTATIONS, 


ee Nom. 

+ $1.95 to 2.00 
1.90 to 1.95 
1.874 to 1.924 


Chester ... 
Comet 

Devoe... 
Russian ... 


SUGAR, 
The market has been dull and inactive, and only 


2,406 piculs of White Refined have been sold at the 
followine prices -—28e nicnule. at @n 12 nee ning) 


at SO etek i anaes: Ma ia xb Seach a 
for best chops full size are now approaching those 
for first quality fine size. Nothing has been done 
in “extra”? but best No. ¢ Shinshu has brought 
$830. These figures are apparently beyond the 
reach of buyers in general, and buying has been 
restricted to few hands. Among the most recent 
purchases we find Hasegawa $830, Hakusuru 
$820, Kuirosha $810, Tvetsha $810, Shichi-yo set 
$810, Yamagata $805, Meijusha $800, while Mino, 
Yechu, Koshu aud Hishu sorts have been frecly 
taken at from $7g0 to $750. 

Re-reels.—Good amount of daily buying in this 
class leading to very high figures i—Tenginsha 
$770, Ichimurase $767}, Kodama $765, Kiri: 
hama 3750, Kutito shokai $750, Midori $710, 
Bushu, Yechigo, etc. $710, $700, $690, $680—ac- 
cording to grade. 

Kakeda.—Vhe feature of the weck has been a 
sudden demand for this class of silk, about 500 
piculs having been bonght at high prices. In the 
list we find the following marks and figures :— 
Daruma $785, Asahi dsuru $780, Tortoise $760, 
White and Red Flag $750, Chrysanthemum $740, 
Horsehead No. 1 $745, No. 2 $725, No. 3 $705, 
Vlower-girl $725, Tiger $715, Maisuru $715, Red 
Dog $730, Black Dog $710, Cherry blossom $6g0, 
Deer $675. Stocks are much reduced. 

Oshu.—But little passing beyond one or two 
sales of Medium Hamatsuki at $600. 

, QWOTATIONS, 

Hanks—No. 14 0... 
Hanks—No. 2 (Shinshu) 
Uanks—No, 2 (Joshu) 
Hanks—No. 24 (Shinshu) 
Hanks—No. 24 (Josiu) 
Nanks—No .24 to 3 
Hanks—No. 3. 
Nanks—No. 44... 
Vilatures—Ixtra 10/12 deniers 
Filatures—Extra 13/15 deniers 
Vilatures—No. t, 10/13 deniers .. 
Filatures—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers.. 
Filatures—No. 14, 13416, 14/17 deniers, 
Filatures—No. 2, 10/15 deniers .. 
Filatures—No. 2, 14/18 deniers 
Filatures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers 
Re-reels—Extra .........c0s ces cgsesecee eee aee 
Re-reels—(Shinsha & Oshu) Best No. 
Re-veels—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers 

Re-reels—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 denies... 


Re-reels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers ... 720 to 730 
Re-reels—No. 24, 14/18 deniers 700 .to 710 
Re-reels—No. 3, ty/20 deniers 680 to“ Ago 
Kakedas—Ixtra 780 to 790 
Kakedas—No. 1 760 tu 770 
Kakedas—No. Ma. 740 to 760 


Noshi-ito—Kilatue, Good .. 135 to 140 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Medium .. + 125 to 130 
Noshi-ito—Oshiu, Good to Be - 130 to 145 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Best 110 to 120 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Good « 100 to 105 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Medium goto 95 


i 130 to 145 
aes 871 to go 
«. B8oto 82h 


Nae 11§ to 125 
105 to 110 


o—Bushu, Good to Best 
Noshi-ito—Joshu, Best... 
Noshi-ito—Joshu, Good 

Noshi-ito—joshu, Ordinary 
Kibiso—Filature, Best selected 
Kibiso— Filature, Seconds ... 

Kibiso— Oshu, Good to Best... 


Kibiso—Shinshu, Best... 70 to 8o 
Kibiso—~Shinshu, Secon 55 to 60 
Kibiso—Joshu, Good to Fair. 45 to 55 
Kibiso—Joshu, Middling to Common.. 35 to 40 
Kibiso—liachoji, Good -.......0..... 40to 45 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Medium to Low goto 35 
Kibiso—Neri, Good to Common x _ 
Mawata—Good to Best ........... ...... Nom. _- 
Export Table Waste Silkto rst Nov., 1889 :— 
Seavon 1889 90, 1888-89. 1889-88, 
Picuns. Prevns, Picuca, 
Waste Silk... 55550 59770 3,692 
Pierced Cocoons ......... 1,742 399 1,160 
71292 6,169 4,852 
: : 1ta, 
Settlementsand Direct } Maceo rete: ae 
Export from ist July 9,900 9,000 6,600 
Stock, 1st November ... 12,200 13,250 12,000 
Available supplies todate 22,100 20,250 18,600 


Exchange has again advanced on higher quota- 
tions for silver in Europe:—Lonpon, 4 m/s, 
Credits, 3/23; Documents 3/2$; 6i/s. Credits, 
3/3; Documents 3/34 ; New York, 30 d/s. U.S.G., 
$782; 4 m/s. U.S.G., $79; Parts, 4 m/s., {cs. 4.05; 
6 m/s. fes. 4.07. 

Estimated Sill Stock, rst November, 1889 :— 


Raw. PiCULs, Waar. PICULa, 
Hanks.......... Cocuons : Ba cea! 
Filatures .... Noshi-ito.. 4.572 
Re-reeis .. Kibiso .. 70398 
Kakeda Mawata 206 
Oshu ..... Sundries .. 3n 
Taysaam Kinds..... — 

— — 
Total piculs ..... 5,100! ‘Total piculs ......12,200 
TEA. 


Quite a spurt has taken place, and 1,885 
piculs ofleaf have been purchased. ‘The demand 
has been almost entirely.for Common and Medium 

cades. —jlhere! are\now 110 Common to Good 
ommon lots on offers \The Tea in stock is now 
estimated at 2,80 piculs, or one-third lesst han last 
year at the same date. ‘Total settlements to date 
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Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, Christensen, 
26th October, — Kobe, General. — Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,230, Hussey, 
26th October,—Yokkaichi, General.— Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Ekstrand, 
27th October,—Hakodate, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Hiroshima Alara, Japanese steamer, 1,862, 
Arai, 27th October, —Yokkaichi, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Verona, British steamer 1,876, F. Speck, 27th 
October,—Hongkong vid ports, Mails and 
General.—P. & O. S. N. Co. ; 

Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Carrew, 
28th October, —Yokkaichi, General.— Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Drum- 
mond, 28th October,—Kobe, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Oceanic, British steamer, 3,107, Kempson, R.N.R., 
2gth October,—San_ Francisco, Mails and 
General.—O. & O. S.S. Co. 

Hiogo Maru, Japanese steamer, 89} 
October,—Kobe, General.—Nippon 
Kaisha. 

Mutsu Maru, Japanese steamer, 552, Haki, 2gth 
October, — Hakodate, “General. — Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Nagoya Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,262, Fukui, 
2gth October, —Yokkaichi, Gener al.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Tokio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,350, Wynn, 2gth 
October,—Shanghai and ports, Mails and 
General.— Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Glamorganshire, British steamer, 1,842, Waring, 
goth October,—Kobe, General.—Adamson, 
Bell & Co. 

Imperieuse (10), flagship, Captain W. H. May, 
goth Uctober,—Kobe. 

Kobe Afavu, Japanese steamer, 1,359, Haswell, 
3oth October,—Kobe, General.—Nippon Yu- 
sen Kaisha. 

Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,230, H ussey, 
3oth October, —Yokkaichi, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Helen Rickmers, German steamer, 2,008, C. Hess, 
gist October,——-Kobe, Oil.—Samuel Samuel 
& Co. 

Norma, British schooner, 52, C. Johnson, 3tst 
October,—Guam, General.—J. Ralston. 
Hiroshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,862, Arai, 
gist October,—Yokkaichi, General.—Nippon 

Yusen Kaisha. 

Sagami Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,182, Kender- 
dine, 31st October,—Hakodate, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Wyvern, British steamer, 1,110, Brotherton, 31st 
October,—Otaru, General.—Japanese. 


Per Japanese steamer Niigata Maru, from 
Yokkaichi :—Messrs. Goto, and O. Seki in second 
class, and 13 passengers in steerape. 


Per Japanese steamer Om: Maru, fiom Kobe: 
—Messrs. Sekito, C. Lemereic, N. Akisu, and G. 
Hachisuka in cabin, and 38 passengers in steerage. 


Per American steamer City of Rio de Fanetro, 
from Hongkong :—Dr. R. H. Kimball in cabin. 


DBPARTED, 


Per Japanese steamer Omi Maru, for Kobe :— 
Mr. and Mrs. Reid, Messts. J. J. Enoslie, E. R. 
Morris, Mollison, W. Sutter, F. H. Grant, Craw- 
ford, A. B. Walford, E. A. Griffiths, J. Oshima, 
Yoshioka, Oshima, and A. Saisho in cabin; Mr. 
and Mrs. Otorii, Messrs. Hirajima, Asai, T. 
Shigenobn (2), and Kanroji in second class, and 
53 passengers in steerage. 

Per British steamer Verona, for Hongkong via 
ports :—Colonel and Mrs. Storer, Mr. H. Barlow, 
Mr, and Mis. Rose and 2 daughters, Mrs. Holms 
and 3 children, Mr. G. Swelling, Major D. Wil- 
kinson, Mrs. McNair and child, Mrs. Morrison, 
Messrs. N. MacLeod, M. Hibino, Chee San, and 
Miss Matheson in cabin, and 7 Chinese in steerage. 


Per British steamer Oceanic, for San Francisco: 
—Mr. and Mrs. ‘Treacher, Lieut.;<Commander W. 
W. Reisenger, U.S.A., Mr. and Mrs. Kempmann, 
governess, infant and native servant, Mr. W. D. 
Graham and native servant, Mr. Eugene Schnei- 
der, Mr. S. W. Cowles, Mr. Geo. E. Watson, 
Mr. J. C. Kline, Captain C. Watanabe, Miss L. 
M. Eaton, Dr. W.S. Bigelow, Mr. F. R. Southern, 
Mr. A. Weiller, General J. D. Kennedy, Mr. 
Wm. Cuthbertson, Mr. and Mis. Geo, ‘T. Marsh 
and 2 children, Mr. A. A. Gordon, Mrs. J. S. 
Whitney and 3 children, Mrs. C. Cilchrist, Miss 
W. L. Allen, and Rev. aud Mis. H. H. Rhees 
and 2 children in cabin. 


Per Japanese steamer 7okto Maru, for Shanghai 
vid ports :— Dr. E. P. Thwing, Mrs, Matsubayashi, 
Miss E. J. Junk, Miss E. D. Browell, Miss A. 
Moore, Messrs. J. A. Taylor, E. Hyonsbercy, M. 
Ogawa, S. Fukuhara, S. Niwa, N. Otsuka, and 
S. Hidaka in cabin; Mrs. Sudzuki, Mrs. Kane 
sashi Katsu, Miss Kanesashi Rei, Messrs. Miaya- 
uchi and Miyoshiin second class, and 41 passengers 
in steerage, 


896, Saiki, 29th 
Yusen 


Per Japanese steamer Nitgata Maru, for Kobe: 
—Messrs. G. L. Anderson, and A. S. Koch in 
cabin; Messrs. S. Fukui, and K. Tokuno in 
second class, and 37 passengers in steerage. 


_____. 


CARGOES. 


Per Japanese steamer Tokio Maru, from Shang- 
hai vid ports :—Treasure $150,000. 


Per British steamer Verona, for Hongkong via 
ports :—Silk for France 621 bales. 


YKA, 


SATs Maw UlNEK 
Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Carrew, ; junds? Stakes cetiiseS  autAL 
1st November, — Kobe, General. — Nippon pang al sessrenereee 303 ae Boe 1,469 
< yogo Tz. 7 455 
Yusen Kaisha. . Yokohama 2,052 29 779 2,800 
Hongkong ... ve 258 — rae 258 
Amy wccccccceseces 20g 10,178 264 10,646 
PASSENGERS. Total oo... 2,817 10,869 2,002 15,638 

ARRIVED, ” SILK 

Per Japanese steamer Tokio Maru, from Shang- cantina, - Gene ot pam ee 
hai vid ports: —Mr. Geo. and Mrs, Dyer, Mr. and] Snanghai oe 334 pa 334 
Mes. Altet! and 2 children, Messrs. ‘'akamatsu,| Hongkong ......0.0— 167 _ 167 
Morioka, J. Morrison, N. Soma, E. Eicds Dery: Yokohama... 797 a2 797 
4 . Ba ae . rashi s1S. — — —— 
and Matsuoka in cabin; Mrs. Kobayashi, Messrs a enn Ze as ean ios 


H. Hanaida, K. Nishio, and Nakao ‘in second 
class, and 70 passengers in steerage. : 


Per Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, from Kobe: 
—Mr. and Mrs. E. McLeod, Mr. and Mrs. K. 
Grawe, Mrs. Thomsen, Mrs. H. Claussen, Messrs. 
R. Johnstone, J. Walsh, A. F. Macnab, Marians, 
H. Ishibashi, S. Kawasaki, and H. Isono in cabin ; 
Mrs. K. Shimowara, Mrs. K. Kishida, Messrs. 
M. Kawano, and Yokoi in second class, and 14 
passengers in steerage. 


Per British steamer Oceanic, from Hongkong :— 
Mr. and Mrs. Treacher, Lieut.-Commander W. 
W. Reisenger, U.S.N., Mr. and Mrs. Kemper- 
mann, infant, governess and servant, and Mr. 
W. 1). Graham and servant in cabin. For San 
Francisco: Mr. and Mrs. Jameson, Mrs. Carson 
and 2 children, Miss Wilson, Mr. and Mrs. Rees 
and 2 children, Messrs. Siemssen, Flemming, and 
Coffin in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, from 
Kobe :—Mis. F. Karonbata, Mrs. II. Yatsusugi, 
Messrs. S. Tanaka, H. Hibi, H. Kanonbata, and 
H. Ishihama in cabin, and 92 passengers in 
steerage. 


Per Japanese steainer Tokio Afaru, for Shanghai 
vid ports :— Treasure $185,500.00. 


REPORTS. 


‘The Japanese steamer Tokio Afuru, Captain 
Wynn, reports :—Left Shanghai the rgth October, 
at 6.10 a.nr.; had moderate lo strong north-easterly 
winds with heavy easterly sea, wind hauling gra- 
dually to noithward. Arrived at Nagasaki the 
2ist, at 3.30 a.m. and left the same day, at 5.10 
a.m.; had clear weather and strong northerly 
winds. Arrived at Shimonoseki the 22nd, at 6.50 
a.m, and left the same day, at 7.55 a.m.; had mo- 
derate to light winds with fine weather, Arrived 
at Kobe the 23rd, at 3.55 a.m. and left the 24th, 
at 1.00 p.m. had light north-easterly winds with 
smooth sea throughout: the passage. Arrived at 
Yokohama the 25th October, at 5.30 p.m. 

The Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, Captain 
Ekstrand, reports :—Lelt Kobe the 25th October, 
at noon; had light variable winds and fine wea- 
ther throughout the passage. Arrived at Yoko- 
hama the 26th October, at 5 10 p.m. 


strong N.E. wind with rain. 


Per Britishsteamer Oceanic, for San Francisco:— 


Digitized by 


The Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, Captain 
Haswell, reports :—Left Kobe the 26ih October, at 


noon; had light winds with overcast and cloudy 
sky throughout the passage. 
hama the 27th October, ato 45 p.m. 


Artived at Yoko- 


The British steamer Oceanic, Captain Kempson, 


repotts:—Left Hongkonp the.1gth October, at 
6.42 a.m.; had moderate to fresh N.E. winds and 
fine weather during passage. 
the 2oth at 6.52 a.m. and left the at 107 p.m.; 
experienced fiesh N.E. gale with high sea in 


Arrived at Amoy 


Formosa Channel; thence to port moderate to 
Arrived at Kobe 
the 25th October at 1.30 p.m. and left the 26th 


October at 2.38 p.m.; had moderate northerly 
winds and fine weather to port. 
Collingham off Rock Island. Arvived at Yoko- 


Passed steamer 


hama the 27th October at 2.32 p.m. 


The Japanese steamer Satsuma Maru, Captain 
Drummond, reports :—Left Hakodate the 25th 
October, at 4.10 a.m.; experienced light) winds 
from N.N.W. with fair weather until midnight, 
off Kinkazan, when the wind shifted to S.E. with 
heavy rain squalls; weather cleared at I a.m. 
Arrived at Qginohama the same day, at 11.5 a.m. 
the 26th and left at 12.28 p.m.; passed Inuboye at 
2.10 aim., Noushima at 9.7 a.m., Kanon-saki at 
11.20 a.m., and Light ship ato 33 p.m.; thence to 
port had easterly winds with dull cloudy weather. 
Arrived at Yokuhama the 27th October, at 0.45 


p.m. 

The British ship Favonius, Captain Dunham, 
reports:—Left Manila for San Francisco the 8th 
September; had light N.E. and E. winds up the 
China Sea and to the Bonin Islands, which were 
passed the 5th October; had strong N.E. winds 
which continued until the 16th, when wind shifted 
to S.E. and S. and blew a heavy gale with 
high sea which continued for about 12 hours; 
wind then shifted to N.W. and blew a teriflice pate 
with heavy cross sea which continued until the 18:h 
October; when ship’s position was long. 147° east 
and lat. 33° north. When gale moderated found 
tudder head was broken; rigged spars and tackles 
over the stern and bore up for Yokohama, after 
which had strong and variable winds to Sapami 
and thence light north and N.E. winds. Artived 
at Yokohama the 28th October at 8 a.m. 


The Japanese steamer Niigata Maru, Captain 
Carrew, reports :—Left Yokkaichi the 27th Octo- 
ber at 4 p.m.3 experienced light winds, calms, 
aud cloudy weather to Rock Island; same to 
port, with moderate N.E. winds and cloudy, dull 
weather. Arrived at Yokohama the 28h October 
al lo.1§5 a.m, 


‘The Japanese steamer Sagami Muru, Captain 
Kenderdine, reports :—Left Kobe the 28th Octo- 
ber at 6 p.m.; had light north-easterly winds 
first part of passage; from the 2gth at noon had 
strong uorlth-westerly winds with fire weather. 
Arrived at Yokohama the goth October at 3 a.m. 

The Japanese steamer Tukasago Maru, Captain 
Hussey, reports :—Left Yokkaichi the 28th Oct., 
at 4 pam.3 had thick dinty weather with ain; 
anchored off Nomasaki; the 2gth at 0.30 a.m. left 
anchorage; had strong westerly winds, passed fully 
rigged ship off Sagami; thence fresh winds to port. 
Atrived at Yokohama the 29th at 5.30 p.m. 


The Japanese steamer Niigata Maru, Captain 
Carrew, reports :—Left Yokkaichi the 3oth Octo- 
ber at 4 p.m.; experienced strong westerly winds 
and fine clear weather throughout the passage. 
Arrived at Yokohama the 31st October at 8.15 a.m. 


The Japanese steamer Wakanoura Maru, Cap- 
tain Walter, reports:—Left Hakodate the agth 
October at 6 a.m.; had strong breeze from the 
S.W.; passed Siriya-saki at 9.15 a.m., when wind 
shifted to N.W. with a strong gale. Artived at 
Oginohama the goth at 4 a.m. and left at 11.15 
a.m.3 had moderate winds from N.W. to S.W. 
and fine weather. Arvived at Yokohama the 31st 
October at 1 p.m. 


The Japanese steamet Omi Maru, Captain 
Christensen, reports :—Left Kobe the 30th October 
al 12.10 p.m.; experienced moderate north-westeily 
to northerly winds, and clear weather and smuoth 
sea to Cape Siwo; met steamer 7okio Alaru at 4.40 
p-m.; Oshima was passed the same date at 8.30 
p.m.; thence liad fresh N, to N.W. winds, fine and 
clear, to Rock Island, passed the 31st at 10.04 a.m.; 
thence to Sagami moderate S.We winds and 
cloudy. Arrived at Yokohama the 31st October 
al 4.45 p.m. 

The American steamer City of Rio de Faneiro, 
Cavtain Ward, reports :—Lett Hongkong the 
26th October at 2.47 p.m.; had strong N.E. mon- 
soon to Lamocks; crossing the China sea had 
strong northerly wind with heavy sea; thence to 
port light wind and smooth sea. Arrived at Yo- 
Passage, 


kohama the ist November at 7.15 a.m. 
5 days, 14 hours, 46 minutes. 
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Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, Christensen, 
26th October, — Kobe, General. — Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,230, Hussey, 
26th October, —Yokkaichi, General.— Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Ekstrand, 
27th October,—Hakodate, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Hiroshima Alaru, Japanese steamer, 1,862, 
Arai, 27th October,—Yokkaichi, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Verona, British steamer 1,876, F. Speck, 27th 
October,—Hongkong vid ports, Mails and 
General.—P. & O. S. N. Co. : 

Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Carrew, 
28th October, —Yokkaichi, General.— Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Satsuma Maru, peers steamer, 1,160, Drum- 
mond, 28th October,—Kobe, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Oceanic, British steamer, 3,107, Kempson, R.N.R,, 
2gth October,—San_ Francisco, Mails and 
General.—O. & O. S.S. Co. 

Hiogo Maru, Japanese steamer, 896, Saiki, 29th 
October,—Kobe, General.—Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha. 

Mutsu Maru, Japanese steamer, 552, Haki, 2gth 
October, — Hakodate, “General. — Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Nagoya Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,262, Fukui, 
2gth October, —Yokkaichi, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

‘okio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,350, Wynn, 2gth 
October,—Shanghai and ports, Mails and 
General.—Nippon Yusen [Kaisha. 

Glamorganshire, British steamer, 1,842, Waring, 
zoth October,—Kobe, General.—Adamison, 
Bell & Co. 

Imperieuse (10), flagship, Captain W. H. May, 
goth October,— Kobe. 

Kobe Mavu, Japanese steamer, 1,359, Haswell, 
goth October,—Kobe, General.—Nippon Yu- 
sen Kaisha. 

Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,230, Hussey, 
goth October, —Yokkaichi, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Helen Rickmers, German steamer, 2,008, C. Hess, 
3st October,—-Kobe, Oil.—Samuel Samuel 
& Co. 

Norma, British schooner, 52, C. Johnson, gist 
October,—Guam, General.—J. Ralston. 
Hiroshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,862, Arai, 
gist October,—Yokkaichi, General.— Nippon 

Yusen Kaisha. 

Sagami Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,182, Kender- 
dine, 31st October,—Hakodate, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Wyvern, British steamer, 1,110, Brotherton, 31st 
October,—Otaru, General.—Japanese. 

Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Carrew, 
ist. November, — Kobe, General. —— Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 


PASSENGERS. 
ARRIVED. 


Per Japanese steamer Tokio Maru, from Shang- 
hai vid ports: —Mr. Geo. and Mrs. Dyer, Mr. and 
Mrs. Altetl and 2 children, Messrs. ‘Yakamatsu, 
Morioka, J. Morrison, N. Soma, E. Hjousbery, 
and Matsuoka in cabin; Mrs. Kobayashi, Messrs. 
H. Hanaida, K. Nishio, and Nakao ‘in second 
class, and 70 passengers in steerage. 


Per Japanese steamer Kobe Mart, from Kobe: 
—Mr. and Mrs. E. McLeod, Mr. and Mrs. K. 
Grawe, Mrs. Thomsen, Mrs. H. Claussen, Messrs. 
R. Johnstone, J. Walsh, A. F. Macnab, Marians, 
H. Ishibashi, S. Kawasaki, and H. Isono in cabin ; 
Mrs. K. Shimowara, Mrs. K. Kishida, Messrs. 
M. Kawano, and Yokoi in second class, and 14 
passengers in steerage. 


Per British steamer Oceanic, from Hongkong :— 
Mr. and Mrs. Treacher, Lieut.-Commander W. 
W. Reisenger, U.S.N., Mr. and Mrs. Kemper- 
mann, infant, governess and servant, and Mr. 
W. 1D. Graham and servant in cabin. For San 
Francisco: Mc. and Mrs. Jameson, Mrs. Carson 
and 2 children, Miss Wilson, Mr. and Mrs. Rees 
and 2 children, Messrs. Siemssen, Flemming, and 
Coffin in cabin. 


Per Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, from 
Kobe :—Mis. F. Karonbata, Mrs. If. Yatsusugi, 
Messrs. S. Tanaka, H. Hibi, H. Kanonbata, and 
H. Isbihama in cabin, and g2 passengers in 
steerage. 


Per Japanese steamer Niigata Maru, from 
Yokkaichi :—Messrs. Goto, and O. Seki in second 
class, and 13 passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Omi Maru, fiom Kobe: 
—Messrs. Sekito, C. Lemereic, N. Akisu, and G. 


Hachisuka in cabin, and 38 passengers in steerage. 


Per American steamer City of Rio de Faneiro, 
from Hongkong :—Dr. R. H. Kimball in cabin, 


DBPARTED, 

Per Japanese steamer Omi Maru, for Kobe :— 
Mr. and Mrs. Reid, Messis. J. J. Enstie, E. R. 
Morris, Mollison, W. Sutter, F. H. Grant, Craw- 
ford, A. B. Walford, -E. A. Griffiths, J. Oshima, 
Yoshioka, Oshima, and A. Saisho in cabin; Mr. 
and Mrs. Otorii, Messrs. Hirajima, Asai, T. 
Shigenobu (2), and Kanroji in second class, and 
53 passengers in steerage. 

Per British steamer Verona, for Hongkong via 
ports :—Colonel and Mrs. Storer, Mr. H. Barlow, 
Mr. and Mis. Rose and 2 daughters, Mrs. Holms 
and 3 children, Mr. G. Swelling, Major D. Wil- 
kinson, Mrs. McNair and child, Mrs. Morrison, 
Messrs. N. MacLeod, M. Hibino, Chee San, and 
Miss Matheson in cabin, and 7 Chinese in steerage. 


Per British steamer Oceanic, for San Francisco: 
—Mr. and Mrs. Treacher, Lieut.-Commander W. 
W. Reisenger, U.S.A., Mr. and Mrs. Kempmann, 
governess, infant and native servant, Mr. W. D. 
Graham and native servant, Mr. Eugene Schnei- 
der, Mr. S. W. Cowles, Mr. Geo. E. Watson, 
Mr. J. C. Kline, Captain C. Watanabe, Miss L. 
M. Eaton, Dr. W.S. Bigelow, Mr. F. R. Southern, 
Mr. A. Weiller, General J. D. Kennedy, Mr. 
Win. Cuthbertson, Mr. and Mrs. Geo. ‘T. Marsh 
and 2 children, Mr. A. A. Gordon, Mrs. J. S. 
Whitey and 3 children, Mrs. C. Cilclhist, Miss 
W. L. Allen, and Rev. and Mis. H. H. Rhees 
and 2 children in cabin. 


Per Japanese steamer 7okto Maru, for Shanghai 
via ports :—Dr. E. P. Thwing, Mrs. Matsubayashi, 
Miss E. J. Junk, Miss E. D. Browell, Miss A. 
Moore, Messrs. J. A. Taylor, E. Hyonsberry, M. 
Ogawa, S. Fukuhara, S. Niwa, N. Otsuka, and 
S. Hidaka in cabin; Mrs. Sudzuki, Mrs. Kane. 
sashi Katsu, Miss Kanesashi Rei, Messrs. Miaya- 
uchi and Miyoshi in second class, and 41 passengers 
in steerage. 


Per Japanese steamer Niigata Maru, for Kobe: 
—Messrs. G. L. Anderson, and A. S. Koch in 
cabin; Messrs. S. Fukui, and K. Tokuno in 
second class, and 37 passengers in steerage. 


__ 


CARGOES. 


Per Japanese steamer Tokio Maru, from Shang- 
hai vid ports :—T'reasure $150,000. 


Per British steamer Verona, for Hongkong vid 
ports :—Silk for France 621 bales. 


Per Britishsteamer Oceanic, for San Francisco:— 


THA, 
SAn Maw UlNEK 
PRANCIACO, YORK, CIPLBB, TOLAL. 
Shanghai ............ 303 275 891 1,469 
Hyogo _- 387 68 455 
Yokohama ......... 2,052 29 779 ~—«-.2,860 
Hongkong.......... 258 = _ 258 
Amy wnccceccceces 204 10,178 264 10,646 
Total oouccces 2,817 10,869 2,002 15,638 
” SILK. 
SAN ew Ose 
FRANCISCO, YORE, clibes, POTAL. 
Shanghai ............ - 334 _ 334 
Hongkong ... ooo 167 _- 167 
Yokohama...........00— 797 -- 797 
Total .cc.scc.. ie _ 1,298 _- 1,298 


Per Japanese steamer Tokio Mfaru, for Shanghai 
vid ports :— Treasure $185,500.00. 


REPORTS. 


‘The Japanese steamer Tokio Afuru, Captain 
Wynn, teports :—Left Shanghai the rgth October, 
at 6.10 a.n:.; had moderate lo strong north-easterly 
winds with heavy easterly sea, wind hauling gra- 
dually to northward. Arrived at Nagasaki the 
2tst, at 3.30 a.m. and left the same day, at 5.10 
a.m.; had clear. weather and strong northerly 
winds. Arrived at Shimonoseki the 22nd, at 6.50 
a.m. and left the same day, at 7.55 a.m.; had mo- 
derate to light winds with fine weather, Ariived 
at Kobe the 23rd, at 3.55 a.m. and left the 24th, 
at 1.00 p.m. had light north-easterly winds with 
smooth sea throughout'the passage. Arrived at 
Yokohama the 25th October, at 5.30 p.m. 

‘The Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, Captain 
Ekstrand, reports :— Left Kobe the 25th October, 
at noon; had light variable winds and fine wea- 
ther throughout the passage. Artived at Yoko- 
hama the 26th October, at 5 10 p.m. 


Digitized by 


The Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, Captain 
Haswell, reports :—Left Kobe the 26.h October, at 
noon; had light winds with overcast and cloudy 
sky throughout the passage. Arvived at Yoku- 
lama the 27th October, at 0 45 p.m. 

The British steamer Oceanic, Captain Kempson, 
reports:—Left Hongkong the.rgth October, at 
6.42 a.m.; had moderate to fresh N.E. winds and 
fine weather during passage. Arrived at Amoy 
the 2oth at 6.52 a.m. and left the at 107 p.m; 
experienced fresh N.E. gale with high sea in 
Formosa Channel; thence to port modetate to 
strong N.E. wind with rain. Arrived at Kobe 
the 25th October at 1.30 p.m. and left the 26th 
October at 2.38 p.m.; had moderate northerly 
winds and fine weather to port. Passed steamer 
Collingham off Rock Island. Arrived at Yoko 
hama the 27th October at 2.32 p.m. 


The Japanese steamer Satseema Maru, Captain 
Drummond, reports :—Left Hakodate the 25th 
October, at 4.10 a.m.; experienced light wiids 
from N.N.W. with fair weather until midnight, 
off Kinkazan, when the wind shifted to S.E. with 
heavy rain squalls; weather cleared at 1 am. 
Arrived at Oginohama the same day, at 11.5 a.m. 
the 26th and left at 12.28 p.m.; passed Inuboye at 
2.10 a.m., Noshima at 9.7 a.m., Kanon-saki at 
11.20 a.m., and Light ship at 0 33 p.m; thence to 
port had easterly winds with dull cloudy weather, 
Atrived at Yokuhama the 27th October, at 0.45 
p.m. 

The British ship Favonins, Captain Dunham, 
reports :—Left Manila for San Francisco the ih 
September; had light N.E. and E. winds up the 
China Sea and to the Bonin Islands, which were 
passed the 5th October; had strong N.E. winds 
which continued until the 16th, when wind shifted 
to S.E. and S. and blew a heavy gale with 
high sea which continued for about 12 hours; 
wid then shifted to N.W. and blew a tetiffice gale 
with heavy cross sea which continued until the 18th 
October; when ship’s position was long. 147° east 
and lat. 33° north. When gale moderated found 
tudder head was broken ; rip ged spars and tackles 
over the stern and bore up for Yokohama, after 
which had strong and variable winds to Sagami 
and thence light north aud N.E. winds. Arnved 
at Yokohama the 28th October at 8 a.m. 


The Japanese steamer Niigata Maru, Captain 
Carrew, reports :—Left: Yokekaichi the 27th Octo- 
ber at 4 p.m.; experienced light winds, calms, 
aud cloudy weather to Rock Island; same to 
port, with moderate N.E. winds and cloudy, dull 
weather. Arrived at Yokoliama the 28th October 
at 10.15 a.m. 


‘The Japanese steamer Sagami Muru, Captain 
Kenderdine, reports :—Left Kobe the 28th Octo- 
ber at 6 p.m.3 had light’ north-easterly winds 
first part of passage; from the 2gth at noon had 
strong north westerly winds with fine weather. 
Arrived at Yokohama the 3oth October at 3 a.m. 

The Japanese steamer 7a kasago Maru, Captain 
Hussey, reports :—Left Yolekaichi the 28th Oct, 
at 4 pane; had thick dinty weather with sain; 
anchored off Nomasaki; the 2gth at 0.30 a.m. left 
anchorage; had strong westerly winds, passed fully 
rigged ship off Sagami ; thence fresh winds to port. 
Atrived at Yokohama the 2gth at 5.30 p.m. 


The Japanese steamer Niigata Maru, Captain 
Carrew, reports :—Left Yokkaichi the 3oth Octo- 
ber at 4 p.m. 3 experienced strong westerly winds 
and fine clear weather throughout the passage. 
Arrived at Yokohama the 31st October at 8.15 a.m. 


The Japanese steamer Wakanoura Maru, Cap- 
tain Walter, reports:—Left Hakodate the 2gth 
October at 6 a.m.; had strong breeze from the 
S.W.; passed Siriya-saki at 9.15 a.m., when wind 
shifted to N.W. with a strong gale. Arrived at 
Oginohama the goth at 4 a.m. and left at 11.15 
a.m.; had moderate winds from N.W. to S.W. 
and fine weather. Arrived at Yokohama the 31st 
October at 1 p.m. 


The Japanese steamei Omi Maru, Captain 
Christensen, reports :—Left Kobe the joth October 
al 12.10 p.m.; experienced moderate north-westerly 
to northerly winds, and clear weather and smooth 
sea to Cape Siwo; met steamer 7okio Afaru al 4-40 
p.m.3; Oshima was passed the same date at 8.30 
p.m.; thence had fresh N. to N.W. winds, fine and 
clear, to Rock Island, passed the 31st at 10.04 2.05 
thence to’ Sagami moderate S.We winds avd 
cloudy. Arrived at Yokohama the 31st October 
al 4.45 p.m. 

The American steamer City of Rio de Janeire, 
Captain Ward, reports :—Lett Hongkong the 
26th October at 2.47 p.m.; had strong N.E, mon- 
soon to Lamocks ; crossing: the China sea had 
strong northerly wind with heavy sea; thence lo 
port light wind and smooth sea. Arrived at Yo 
kohama the 1st November at 7.15 a.m. Passage: 
5 days, 14 hours, 46 minutes. 
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EN EISEA ROMAN GQ yatds, 32 Inches 
Medium. cic cecsc css cee ses secuse 
Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches 
Common vices ‘ 
Monsseline de Iz 
3h inches 


O22dto 264 


0.18 to 224 


org to 0 164 
Cloths—Pilots, 54 0.30 to 0.45 
Cloths— Presidents 050 to 060 
Cloths—UDnion, 54 @ s6 inches ....... 9.35 to 0.60 


per Mh. 


pret riee aee O 3R tH a 38 
COTTON VARNS. 


yew, 


+ $29 75 to 30 75 
30.75 to 32.25 
32.25 to 33.00 
33.00 tv 34 00 
32.50 to 23.25 
33-25 to 34.50 
34-50 to 35.75 
37-00 to yo 25 
36.50 to 38.25 
39.00 to 43.50 
28.00 to 29.50 
27.00 to 28.25 
23.50 to 25.50 


Nos. 16/24, Oudinary... 
Nos. 16/24, Medium .., 
Nos. 16/24, Good to Rest .. 
Nos. 16'24, Reverse ... 
Nos. 28/32, Ordinary 
Nos, 28 32, Medium ... 
Nos, 28°32, Good to Best .. 
Nos. 38/42, Medium to Best 
No. 328, ‘I wo-fold 
No. 428, Iwo-fold . 
No. aos, Bombay 
No. 16s, Bombay 
Nos. 10/14, Bombay . 


The Market is without any ‘important change. 
Race-week has been the excuse for some inactivity. 
Quotations as before. 

Pam rene, 
sie $3.00 to 3 05 

+ 3-10 lo 3.15 
2.95 to 3.15 
2.90 to 3.00 
310 to 3.20 
3-30 to 3.60 
380 to 4.20 
6.80 to 7.00 
4-40 to 5.20 
§.00 to §.30 
1.§0 to 1.55 


lat Bass, finch. 

Wat Bais, d inch. 

Round and square up to 2 inch 

Nailrod, assorted. 

Nailiod, small size .. 

Iron Plates, assorted . 

Sheet Iron... 

Galvanized I ‘ 

Wice Nails, assorted .. 

Tin Plates, pec hox 

Pig Tron, No.3... 

KEROSENIC, 

No fresh sales of any moment. The Helen 
Rickmers has gone on to Kobe with a portion of 
her cargo of Russian Oil, and three sailing- 
vessels have arrived from the United States. Quo- 
tations unchanged. ‘Tokyo market is repotted 
fairly active and prices well maintained. 


QUOTATIONS, 


Chester ... Nom. 

Comet » $1.95 to 2.00 
Devoe - 1.90 to 1.95 
Rasalan: chee chins sects one Ai ceteatnciasiielec At 5.874 to 1.924 


SUGAR, 
The market has been dull and inactive, and only 
2,406 piculs of White Refined have been sold at the 
following prices :—285 piculs, at $9.48 per picul, 


00 OGEEEEE SSN SIGERADIE UUSINEGSS, ANd prices 
for best chops full size are now approaching those 
Nothing has been done 
in “extra”? but best No. 1 Shinsha has brought 
These figuies are apparently beyond the 
reach of buyers in general, and buying has been 
Among the most recent 
purchases we find Hasegawa $830, Hakusuru 
$820, Natrosha $810, Toetsha $810, Shichi-yo sei 
$810, Yamagata $805, Meizusha $800, while Mino, 
Yechu, Koshu and Hishu sorts have been frecly 


for first quality fine size. 


$830. 


restricted to few hands, 


taken at from $790 to $750. 


Re-reels.—Good amount of daily buying in this 
class leading to very high figures :—TZenginsha 
$7673, Kodama $765,  Kiri- 
Ktito shokat $750, Midori $710, 
Bushu, Yechigo, etc. $710, $700, $690, $680—ac- 


$770, Ichimurase 
hama_ $750, 


cording to grade. 


Kakeda.—Vhe feature of the week has been a 
sudden demand for this class of silk, about 500 
Tn the 
list we find the following marks and figures :— 
Daruma $785, Asahi dsuru $780, Tortoise $760, 
White and Red Flag $750, Chrysanthemum $740, 
Horsehead No. 1 $745, No. 2 $725, No. 3 $705, 
“lower-girl $725, Tiger $715, Maisuru $715, Red 
Dog $730, Black Dog $710, Cherry blossom $690, 


piculs having been bought at high prices. 


Deer $675. Stocks are much reduced. 


Oshu.—But little passing beyond one or two 


sales of Medium Hamatsuki at $600. 
: Quotations. 


Hanks—No. 


e'45 (0 1§0 
++ 13§ 0 140 
+ 125 to 130 
+ 130 to 145 
+ 110 to 120 
+. 100 to 105 
« goto 95 
130 to 145 


o—Fijlature, Good 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Medium .. 
Noshi-ito—Oshiu, Good to Best 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Best... 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Good 
Nosh Shinshu, Mediian 
Noshi-ito—Bushu, Good to Best 


Noshi-ito—Jushu, Best . _ 
Noshi-ito—Joshu, Good 874 to 90 
Noshi-ito—joshu, Ordinary «+ Soto 82$ 
Kibiso—Filature, Best selected « 11§ to 125 
Kibiso— Filature, Seconds ... 505 to 110 
Kibiso— Oshu, Good to Best: goto tro 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Best... 70 to 80 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Seconds . 55 to 60 
Kibiso—Joshu, Good to Fair. 45 to 55 
Kibiso—Joshu, Middling to Common 35 to 40 
Kibiso—liachoji, Good v2.0... 400 45 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Medium to Low goto 35 
Kibiso—Neri, Good to Common - 


Mawata—Good to Best .......... om. - 
Export Table Waste Silk to 1st Nov., 1889 :— 


Season 1889 90. 1888-89. 188-88, 

Picuus, Preuns, Picuce, 

Waste Silk... 5550 53770 3,692 

Pierced Cocoons ... 1,742 399 1,160 

75292 6,169 4,852 

au Ut PicuLca, 

Settlementsand Direct } kane CUES: 6,600 
Export from ist July 9900 9,000 B 

Stock, 1st November ... 12,200 11,250 312,000 

Available supplies todate 22,100 20,250 18,600 


Exchange has again advanced on higher quota- 
tions for silver in Europe:—Lonpon, 4 m/s. 


1 ste seete nes a ine i q Credits 
Nanks—No. 2 (Shinshu) $660 to 665 | Credits, 3/22; Documents 3/2}; 6m/s. 5 
Wanks—No. 2 (Joshu) 650 to 650 3/3; Documents 3/34 ; New York, 30 d/s. U.S.G., 
Nauks—No. 24 (Shinshu 640 to 650! $783; 4 m/s. U.S.G., $79; Paris, 4 1n/s., {cs. 4.053 
Hanks—No. 24 (Joshu) ie to 6301 6 m/s. fs. 4.07. 

—No .2hto3. is 
Henke ay : : Be He et Estimated Silk Stock, 1st November, 1889 :— 
Nanks—No, 44 .... 580 to 590 Raw. PicuLs, Waste. Picuta, 
Vilatures—lixtra 10/12 deniers oo Hanks.. aes 
Filatures—Extra 13/15 deniers .. - 830 to 8yo]  Filatures 4572 
Filatures—No. 1, 10/13 deniers ..., 810 to 820] Re-reeis 7,391 
Wilatures—No. 1, 63/t5, 14/16 deniers,, 810 to 820] Kakeda 206 
Filatures—No. 14, 13416, 14/17 deniers 790 to 800 31 
Filatures—No. 2, 10/15 deniers 780 to 790 
Filatures—No. 2, 14/18 deniers 760 to 770 . : om 
Filatures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers sere 730 tO 740 Total piculs ..... 5,100! ‘otal piculs ......12,200 
abo a te Ae citay eee . Nom. rs TEA. 
-reels—(Shinshu shu) Best No... Fs o : 

RevreelsNo, 1, 13/05, 14/16 deniers 760 to ie Quite a spurt has taken place, and 1,885 
Re-teels—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 deniers .. 740 to 750| piculs of leaf have been purchased. The demand 
Re-reels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers ... + 720 to 730] has been almost entirely for Common and Medium 
Re-reels—No. 24, 14/18 deniers + 700 to 710] grades. _‘Ihetefate(now ho Common to Good 
We reele=-Na 3, 14/20 deniers $80 ito7890) Comniontots-om offers” The Tea in stock is now 


Kakedas—-Txtca 780 to 
Kakedas—No.r . 
Kakedas—No. 14... 


PP ee, ee Oe nS Cee) 


is estimated at 2,8v0 piculs, or one-third lesst han last 


750] year at the same date. ‘Total settlements to date 


ATKINSON'S 
ENGLISH PERFUGIER: 
4 surpasses all others for its 

ATKINSON'S 
EAU DE TOILETTE BE LON 
Unsurpassed for refrest 
the skin, and an excee 


for the 
article prepare 


natural fragrance. 


1in 


Hand 


24, Old Bond 
Trade Mark—A “ White R 
Lyre,” with Address 


eaiite 
THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES. 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


‘peeons suffering from weak or debilitated 

constitutions will discover that by the use 
of this wonderful medicine there is ‘‘ Health 
forall.” The blood is the fountain-of life, and its 
purity can be maintained by the use of these Pills. 


Sir Samus Baxsr, in his work entitled ‘The Nile Tribu- 
taries in Abyssinia,” says—‘‘I ordered the dragoman Mahomet 
to inform the Fakir that Iwasa Doctor, and I had the best 
medicines at the service of the sick, with advice gratis. InI 
short time I had many applicants, to whom I served outa 
quantity of Holloway’s Pills. These are most useful to an ex- 
plorer, as, possessing unmistakable purgative properties, they 
create an undeniable effect upon the patient, which satishes 
them of their value,” 


SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcerations 
of all kinds. It acts miraculously in healing ulcerations, curing 
skin diseases, aud in arresting and subduing all inflammations. 

Mr. J. T. Coopsr, in his account of his extraordinary travels 
in China, published in 1871, says—‘* ] had with me a quantity of 
Holloway’s Ointment. 1 gave some to the people, and nothing 
could exceed their gratitude ; and, in consequence, milk, fowls 
butter, and horse feed poured in upon us, until at last a tea- 
spoonful of Ointment was worth a fowl and any quantity of peas, 
and the demand became so great that I was obliged to lock up 
the small remaining ‘‘stock.”” 

Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors the throughout 
World. May tst, 1889. 


rare 


Awaroeo Goto MEDAL L'poot INTERN'L Exnisizion, 1888. 


ENGLISH MANUFACTURED 


TOBACCE 


RICHMOND 
CAVENDISH CO., 


LIVERPOOL. 


SPECIAL BRANDS :— 
**Pioneer” Golden Flake Cut. 
**Richmond Smoking Mixture.” 
Superfine Bird’s Eye. 

**Golden Brown” Fine Cut. 
Bright & Black Plug Cavendish} 
IN ALL USUAL SIZES. 


PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


Established a Quarter of a Century, 


November 3rd, 1889. 


T3ins. 


NOW READY. 


A ROMANIZED EDITION of the JAPA- 
NESE PRAYER-BOOK is now READY, 
This Work has been transliterated in its entirety 
by the Rev. JOHN BATCHELOR, of the 
Church Missionary Society. 

Orders will be received at this office, or by 
Mr. Batcuecor, Hakodate. 


PRICE ONE DOLLAR. 


“Japan MaiL” Office, 
July rst, 1889. 
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Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow 


MACHINERY CONSTRUCTED FOR BoATS BUILT ABROAD. 


YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition. 


ASE 
z eae 
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And see that each Jar bears B 
in Blue Ink across 1 


To be had of all Storekeepers and Dealers throughout India. 
Cookery Books Post Free on Application to the 
Sompany. 


YARROWS 
SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES, 


Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN HOUR, 


PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER. 


COM 


draft especially suitable for river navigation, 


FOR 
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FINEST AND GHEAPEST 
MEAT-FLAVOURING 
STOGK FOR SOUPS, 

MADE DISHES AND SAUCES, 


Invaluable for India as 
an Efficient Tonic in all 
cases of Weakness. 
Keeps good in the hottest 
Climates, and for any 
length of time. 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co., Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England. 


Sold wholesale by COCKING & Co., Yokohama. 


Cookery Books on Application to office of this paper. 
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The Universal Remedy 


Headache, Heartburn, Indigestion, Sour Eructations, 


Bilious Affections. 
"DINNEFORDS)| 
FLUID 4 


+The Physician’s Cure 
Sfor Gout, Rheumatic 
“4 Gout and Gravel: the 
4 safest and most gentle 
Cine eee] Medicine for Infants, 
Children, Delicate Fe- 
males, and the Sick- 
ness of Pregnancy. 


e Stomach, 


r 
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KEATING’S BONBONS OR WORM TABLETS. 


A PURELY VEGETABLE SWEETMEAT both in appear 
ance and taste, furnishing a most agreeable method of ad- 
ministering the only certainly remedy for INTESTINAL. of 
THREAD WORMS, It isa perfectly safe and mild preparation, 
and is especially adapted for Children. Sold in Bottles by all 
Chemists. i3ins. 


NOW READY. 


HE EASTERN PIONEER OF WES- 
TERN CIVILIZATION AND THE RE- 
COGNITION HER EFFORTS RECEIVE 


An Essay on Treaty Revision in Japan, by 
Cuas. S. Esy, B.A. 


PRICE, 50 CENTS. 


On Sale at KELLY & Co.’s, 28, Yokohama 
Yokohama, January 30th, 1889. 


“THE TOKYO MATL 


THE ONLY FOREIGN NEWSPAPER PUBLISHED IN 
THE CAPITAL OF JAPAN. 


‘C/TSHE TOKYO MAIL” is a tri-weekly 
Journal published in Tokyo on Tvespa’, 
Tuurspay, and: Saturpay Morninés, price yen 
6 per Annum. Subscriptions and Advertise- 
ments received at the KOBUNSHA, Dobashi, 
; Tokyo sand at 72, Main Street, Yokohama. 
| January rst, 1889. 
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Printed and Published for the Prorairror at $2, Main Street, 
Settlement, by James Ettacott Bears, of No. a3, Blut, 
Yokohama,—Saturpay, Novrmpsr 2, 1889. 


~The Hapan Weekly 


A REVIEW OF JAPANESE COMMERCE, POLITICS, LITERATURE, AND ART. 


REGISTERED AT THE G.P.O. 
AS A NEWSPAPER. 


No. 19.] 


YOKOHAMA, NOVEMBER or, 1889. 


WS RR (VoL. Xil. 


CONTENT.S 


Summary or News 
Epitoriat Notgs ... 
LeapiIno ARTICLES: 

Locat Newspaper Correspondence 

© Tokai Giyoshi”’ and His Critics 
Or Art in GENERAL AND JAPANESE ART IN PARIICULAR 
CorRrgsrpoNDENCR :— 

Silver-Mining in Peru .....ccccccccescceesscncssesstes soteeeeeteeseeeres 
Iuegrtat Mopgt Yacur Cius 
REVIEW oie cecscserroreeceecereceters 
Tue Sanso Cabinet . a 
. Britisu Consutar TrRip& Report FOR NAGASAKI FOR 1888...... 
LETTER FROM LONDON .....cscccseecesesecetsssssnsannersasensceserers 
Latter from New Yortk........ 
Letter FROM SAN FRANCISCO 
CRICKET ‘Sendsiciecesecescesguvecsaedsevdescbcxedeveséievsstvcnse 
Proressor Mitng’s Raluway VIBRATION RECORDER. 
LATEST TELBGRAMS oo... .cssccsceeeerene veeeenee senensees 
SHippine INTELLIGENCE ..., 
ComMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 


The Japan Weekly Mail, 


** PAIS CE QUE DOIS: ADVIENNE QUE POURRA !”’ 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Nonotice will be taken of anonymous correspondence. 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the ‘‘ JAPAN 
WEEKLY MAIL,” must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer, not for publication, but as a 
guarantee of good faith. It is particularly requested that 
all letters on business be addressed tu the MANAGER, 
and Cheques be made payableto same; and that literary 
contributions be addressed to the EDITOR. 


YokouaMA: Saturpay, Nov. gtTu, 1889. 


DEATH. 
On September 14th, at the Vicarage, Bingley, Yorkshire, 
the Rev. ARTHUR PARKE IRWINE, M.A., Vicar of Bingley 
and Rural Dean. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Tue Imperial Garden Party announced for to- 
day has been postponed on account of the 
indisposition of His Majesty the Emperor. 


Snow has fallen in Awomori so heavily that 
according to a telegram dated the 3rd inst. it 
was lying a foot thick. 


A GENERAL MEETING of the shareholders of 
the Nippon Yusen Kaisha will be held on the 
1st of December at Kobikicho., 


- Tur Osaka Spinning Company has decided to 
provide employment for two hundred women 
rendered destitute by the Totsukawa floods. 


Count Oxuma continues to make satisfactory 
progress towards recovery, but will not be able 
to resume business so soon as was expected. 
Tue furniture of the Upper House of the Im- 
perial Dief will be ordered from the United 
State, whence samples have been already re- 
ceived. 


Tue members of the Tokyo City Assembly 
presented Prince Haru with an address of con- 
gratulation on the occasion of his being invest- 
ed as Crown Prince. 


Fire broke out the evening of the 25th inst. in 
the Todku Gijiku School at-Shiromai, Tsugaru, 
with the result that the whole of the school build- 
ings were reduced to ashes. 


Her Mayjgsty tHe Empress paid a visit on the 
4th inst. to the exhibition of oil and water-colour 


paintings held in the grand stand of the Union 
Race Club at Shinobazu, Uyeno. 


Tue Naval Departement has ordered a torpedo 
boat from the Ishikawajima building yard. The 
work of construction will be commenced about 
the beginning of the year. 


Tue construction of a fort at Tomitsu, Ka- 
zusa, which had been much delayed by adverse 
weather, has now so far progressed that the 
work is seven feet above the surface of the water. 


Tue final decision of the Govenment with re- 
gard to Treaty Revision remains unannounced, 
and it is not expected that any decisive step 
will be taken before Count Okuma’s complete 
recovery. 


ENTERPRISING residents of Maizuru, in Tango, 
on the north-west coast propose to construct a 
canal between that port and Takasago, a town 
of Harima, on the Inland Sea. 
estimated at 300,000 y'en. 


Or three hundred old cannen in the possession 


sent to the Koishikawa Arsenal, where they have 
been melted down and the metal will be used 


mura, Ishikawa, and twenty cases of oil were 


for the purpose of engaging in coal mining, and 


houses being destroyed and 30 boats swept 
away. Himetsu-mura in Zattagori was also 
visited heavily, 10 houses and 20 boats being 
destroyed. 


Yau Kyodo Shateki Kaisha, having completed 
their grounds at Omori, propose to have a 
shooting competition there on the 16th, 17th, 
and 18thinst. His Majesty the Emperor will be 
asked to be present, and invitations are to be 
fssued to Princes of the Blood, Ministers, the 
diplomatic corps, and other distinguished 
persons. 


Messrs. Kawask Hipgj1, Okura Kihachiro, 
Otani Kahei, Hirao Kiju, and Yamanishi 
Haruyoshi have formed a company for the pur- 
pose of exporting to VWladivostock éan-cha or 
brick tea. Mr. Hirao was to leave for Vladi- 
vostock with samples on the 23rd ult. but was 
prevented from doing so, and will depart instead 


. fon the 26th of the present month. 
The cost is ae: 


Tue British steamer Collingham left the port 
of Yokohama for Kobe on the 2ud inst. with- 
out observing the formality of reporting her in- 
tentions to the Customs authorities. Im- 
mediately on it becoming known that she 
meant to leave, a steam launch containing a 
force of offiials was sent after her. The steamer, 
however, having greater speed, gradually drew 
away. 


of the War Department seventy-five have been 


in the manufacture of Murata rifles. 


A LIGHTER ‘With a cargo of kerosene took fire on 
the forenoon of the 30th ult. while lying in the 


creek in front of the kerosene godowns at Naka- | ay expert of the Suisan Kyoku or Aquatic 


Products Bureau, in the Agricultural and Com- 
mercial Department, Mr. Igarashi, has been 
staying at Nikko, studying the habits of the fish 
in Chusenji Lake—especially the spawning 
habits of the masz, ame-no-wo, and twana. It 
is intended to send some thirty of the students 
of the school attached to the Bureau to Nikko 
for the purpose of prosecuting similar studies 
for a week. 


burned. The fire arose from an arene to 
repair a leaking tin. ; 


Baron Takasaki, Governor of Tokyo, has rented 
750,000 fsubo of Jand at Hiramidzu in Iwaki, 


proposes to lay a small railway on which to 
convey the coal to the nearest station on the 
Tokyo-Sendai line. —__~- 
Fire broke out on the evening of the 26th ult. 
in the house of Tanizawa Yohachiro at Kaneda- 
machi, Naka-Kambara-Gori, Niigata Prefecture. 
The wind being very strong, the flames quickly 
spread and three-fourths of the whole village 
were destroyed before they could be subdued. 
One hundred and eighty-three houses were 
burned, and a son of Tanizawa, and two chil- 
dren, who were staying with him, were burned to 
death. The fire was got under at five the fol- 
lowing morning. . 


Tue process of removing the inhabitants of the 
devastated districts of Totsukawa to Hokkaido 
is now all but completed. Sometime ago the 
first batch of emigrants were conveyed to the 
north, and since then some eighteen hundred 
persons have left their native villages. 


A TELEGRAM from Osaka dated the 4th instant’ 
reports that while an entertainment was going 
on the previous day in a small theatre, the 
upper floor fell in. Nine persons were killed 
(seven women and two men), and twenty per- 
sons injured, 5 severely and 15 slightly. 


Tue Import market is generally dull, and the 
trade in Yarns, Shirtings, &c., particularly so, 
with declining prices, which at the close tend 
further downward, though stocks are low. Very 
little is doing in the Metal market, and clear- 
ances are not made with desirable promptitude. 
Kerosene is unchanged in value, though no 
sales are reported. Stocks are now ample. A 
retail business only has been done in Sugar at 
late rates, The ‘‘boom” in Silk has subsided, 
indeed were it not for small direct shipments, 
the rejections of the week would convert sales 
into a negative quantity. Prices now asked are 
§25 a picul less than a week ago, and for some 
kinds $30 to $40 less would be taken. The 
short crop idea is now exploded, as roundly 
30,000 piculs have been exported, and there is 
a sufficient quantity in sight to bring up the 
crop to nearly 40,000 piculs, with many months 
yet to come before the end of the season during 
which the unknown quantity has to come in. 
Rather more has been done in Waste Silk. 
The ‘Tea trade is still alive, and the leaf bought 
brings full rates. Exchange continues on the 
upward line, and is now higher than for some 
time past, with no immediate prospect of a turn 
in the opposite direction. 


Tue new flags resolved on for the Navy were 
displayed for the first time on the occasion of 
the Emperor's Birthday, and in order that the 
vessels of the ¥ob% Kantar or standing squa- 
dron, now in Chefoo, may use the colours, the 
Ralsurag? Kan \eft Nagasaki on the 28th ult. 
with a supply. 


Tue application of the promoters of the Hok- 
kaido Tan-ko Tetsudo Kaisha (Coal-Mining 
Railway Company) has been considered by the 
Cabinet and it has been decided to grant a 
charter to the company. In all probability the 
formality of first issuing temporary sanction will 
be dispensed with and a permanent charter will 
be granted. 


A TyPHoon of violence unprecedented for seventy 
or eighty years swept over the island of Sado, 
on the 21st of last month. Itraged from ten in 
the forenoon till two in the afternoon, subsiding 
temporarily till eleven at night, when it burst forth 
with redoubled fury. The Oasa-ita-machi and 
Zaimokucho districts suffered most severely, 40 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


THE TOKYO PAPERS ON COUNT ITO. 


Writine onthe appointment of Count Ito as 
Court Councillor, the Wichi Nicht Shimbun 
regrets that he has not been able to retire alto- 
gether from official life, as the country has thus 
lost the opportunity of having an excellent 
soncho (headman of a village). Our contem- 
porary alludes to a story that has been told 
about Count Ito. On his present visit to the 
western capital, he assumed Japanese costume 
of humble quality at Otsu, and it is reported 
that, on his way from there to Kyoto in a 
jinrikisha, he was mistaken by a rustic for a 
soncho, and that on being informed of the cir- 
cumstance he laughingly replied that he in- 
tended to become one. The field in which a 
loyal and patriotic statesman can serve his sove- 
reign and country is not by any means confined 
to officialdom, and our contemporary had there- 
fore hoped that Count Ito's joke might prove 
a fact, and that he might be able to sever 
his connection with the Government altogether. 
The reason why the Tokyo paper entertained this 
hope was because at present there are very few 
Statesmen of weight and influence outside the 
Government, and because the retirement of men 
like Counts Ito and Inouye, or Counts Okuma 
and Goto would made it easier to effect the 
practical carrying out of the principle of con- 
stitutional Government under the system to be 
shortly inaugurated. Though its expectations 
have been disappointed, our contemporary still 
thinks it well for Count Ito that he has at last 
been able to retire from the membership of the 
Cabinet, the ground of his resignation having 
been a difference of opinion between him and the 
Minister President of State. 


* 
* * 


The Setron, after eulogizing Count Ito for 
the great services he has rendered to the State, 
chiefly in legislative matters, proceeds to ob- 
serve that it is extremely regrettable that 
he has not exerted himself to form a Cabinet 
by bringing together those statesmen who 
sympathise with his political views. Our 
contemporary admits that Count Ito’s con- 
duct in presenting his resignation has been 
actuated by pure and disinterested ‘motives ; 
but since Count Kuroda has resigned and a 
new Minister President has been appointed, 
it is evident that the policy of the Government 
has also been changed on the question of treaty 
revision, which is said to be the principal ground 
of Count Ito’s resignation. Though other 
Ministers are reported to have been commanded 
to remain at their posts as heretofore, their posi- 
tion, continues the Sezron, remains as unsettled 
as ever. Under these circumstances, Count 
Ito would have put the country under the 
greatest obligation to him by coming forward 
and organizing a strong Ministry. In conclu- 
sion, our contemporary observes that, after all, 
Count Ito’s retirement from the active arena of 
politics will not last longer than a year, as the 
best opportunity for him to manifest his ability 
will be at the time of the opening of the Im- 
perial Diet next year. _ 

a6 

The ii Shimpo vemarks that it may ap- 
pear strange that Count Ito should persist 
in his desire to retire from the Government, 
when the Cabinet, with which he could 
not agree on the question of trealy revision 
had resigned and a new Minister Presi- 
dent had been appointed in the place of the 
former chief, and when the views propounded 
by him seemed to have won the day. But our 
contemporary does not think the incident in the 
least inexplicable or strange. For in this 
country the Cabinet is not yet formed on the 
basis of similarity of political opinions; and 
the first condition which the Ministry has to 
fulfil is that the equilibrium of power between 
certain clans should be maintained in a proper 
state. Ifthe Count had still remained in the 
Government, the result would have been very 
awkward, for then the fact of triumph on one 
side and defeat on the other would have become 
too plain. Under these circumstances, our 
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contemporary thinks that it must have been 
necessary for Count Ito to resort to temporary 
self-effacement. 


AGAIN THE MOST-FAVOURED-NATION CLAUSE, 


Tue only conclusion we can form about the 
Japan Herald's criticisms is that it understands 
and relies upon the extremely cursory nature of 
the perusal they receive from its readers. It 
relies also, we imagine, upon the indifference 
of the writers it criticises. For our own part 
we must confess that the feeling inspired by its 
criticisms is one of utler weariness. Formerly 
they used to astound us, but even misrepresenta- 
tion and obtuseness, to whatever lengths they 
may be carried, cease after a time to be sur- 
prising. Still from time to time a languid feel- 
ing of wonder is excited by the temerity of the 
Herald's performances. An example is its 


discussion of the most-favoured-nation clause 


in the German-Japanese Treaty. The two 
points that have ‘been raised about the 
clause are, first, whether its scope is unlimited, 
and secondly, whether its terms are uncondi- 
tional. These are two perfectly distinct issues. 
With regard to the first, we have pointed out 
that the correct form of the clause—not the form 
published by the Japan Gazetfe—is of limited 
scope: it applies only to matters of commerce 
and navigation. This, however, has nothing to 
do with the question whether the clause is or is 
not unconditional in terms. It might be limit- 
ed to one and only one distinct issue, and yet 
be absolutely unconditional. Needless to say 
that we have never attempted to base a*condi- 
tional rendering of the clause on the fact that 
its scope is confined to matters of commerce 
and navigation. Yet the Fapan Herald now 
professes inability to see how the limitations 
on the scope of the clause prove it conditional! 
For the Hera/d’s comfort we can assure it that 
the inability it avows is universal.. No sane 
person could detect any connection between the 
two things. On the other hand, no prudent 
person would openly place himself in the ex- 
tremely ridiculous position of confounding 
them. We recommend the writer in the Herald 
to sit down ina dark reom and apply himself 
diligently to ponder the following problems. 
First—“ The proprietor of the Fapan Herald 
hereby agrees that whenever he sells a copy of 
his journal to any resident of Yokohama, all 
the other residents shall be immediately and 
unconditionally entitled to a copy.” Is’ not 
this an absolutely unconditional promise, and 
is it not at the same time limited to copies 
ofa newspaper? Secondly—‘ The proprietor 
of the Fapan Herald hereby agrees that when- 
ever be sells a copy of his journal to any re- 
sident of Yokohama, all the other residents 
shall be immediately and unconditionally 
entiled to a copy, it being his intention 
to place the residents in all respects on the 
same footing as the person who obtains the 
copy on the most favourable terms.” Is not 
this promise limited to copies of a newspaper, 
and is it not at the same time conditional ? 
If the proprietor of the Herald had made 
such a promise, would he consider himself 
bound to give away a copy of his paper to every 
resident because he had sold one copy fora 
certain price to one resident? Would that 
method of procedure ‘‘ place the residents in all 
respects on an equal footing” with the man 
who bought the copy? We cannot undertake 
to supply our critic with brains or discrimina- 
tion. If the simplest English is still unintelli- 
gible to him, the best course he can pursue is 
to exchange his pen for some instrument by 
means of which bread can be earned at the 
expense of muscular effort only. 


NAVAL WARFARE. 
A Late number of the Révue des Deux Aondes 
contains a remarkable essay on naval warfare, 
which is attracting much attention at home, and 
which certainly deserves all the attention which 
it is receiving. The writer shows that the rapid 
development of tue weapons of naval warfare 
has in recent years diverted attention from 
strategy. Not long since there were experts 


who believed that the day of ironclads was over 
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and that to the torpedo, “the weapon of the 
weak,” belonged the future. But, says the writer, 
this illusion is disappearing because experience 
has shown that the small torpedo-boat cannot 
stand the sea, and the torpedo is now taken into 
the service of the vessel. He regards the intro- 
duction of the ram as a most important revolu- 
tion in weapons, but all these changes have 
affected naval strategy very little. He defines 
naval strategy lo be ‘‘ the science which arranges 
the distribution of naval forces in the theatre of 
war, and their direction asa whole.” He classes 
operations as decisive or secondary according 
to their situation in the theatre of war, which in 
naval warfare may include all the waters of the 
earth. Thus, in case of war with Great Britain, 
a battle lost or won in the Channel would be 
much more decisive than one ten thousand 
miles off. In modern wars, he points out, the 
Strain is so great that it cannot long be sus- 
tained, and both sides seek to shorten it. Hence 
rapidity of operations has become the prime 
necessity, and the first object is always to crush 
the enemy’s principal forces. In other words, 
the vital principle in the distribution of force 
is to secure preponderance in the principal 
theatre of operations. In modern naval war- 
fare also, the base of operations is not, as 
in former days, the coast line, for ordinary har- 
bours are not sufficient for great ironclads ; 
they want, not only an anchorage, but safety in 
case of defeat, as well as stores and the means 
of repairing damage. Hence great and com- 
plete naval arsenals are essential, and the base 
of operations become not a continuous line, as 
formerly, but a point or points. He examines 
the various French naval stations in view of 
wars in which France might be engaged and 
comes to the conclusion that they are badly 
placed, but he thinks that Great Britain is 
peculiarly fortunate in having the command of 
stations from Gibraltar to Hongkong. Francehas 
two possible enemies, England and the Triple 
Alliance. The navies of the latter altogether 
amount practically to that of France, but the Bri- 
tish fleet is, according to the French writer, equal 
to all the others put together. Atthe same time 
he thinks that the French navy might obtain a 
temporary success in a war with a Great Britain, 
which would enable the French army to take 
part in the contest. For this purpose the 
French squadron in the Mediterranean should 
evade the British Squadron there, and effect a 
junction with the French channel squadron for 
a decisive battle in the English Channel. This 
was the aim of Napoleon, and will be the object 
of French strategy in a similar war in future, 
for, he concludes, the operations of a fleet can 
never be decisive : they can only open the way 


for the army, which deals the decisive blow. 


* 
* * 


While on this subject it may be interesting to 
note, with regard to the missiles of a modern 
man-of-war, certain statistics which have lately 
been published in connection with the discussion 
arising out of the recent British naval manceuvres. 
The turret ship Hero, which belonged to the 
invading squadron, was captured and sent back 
to Portsmouth where she discharged her ex- 
plosives. The Hero is a battleship of the 
second class, and there are vessels in the British 
and Italian navies which are about twice her 
size. The powder for her two twelve-inch forty- 
five ton guns amounted to 315 charges of 295 
Ibs. each, Every charge is kept in a separate 
brass cylinder, for the powder has to be speci- 
ally prepared and shaped and wrapped in siik. 
The cost of a single charge is £8.10. Besides 
the powder, 300 shells of different descriptions 
are carried for the forty-five ton guns, the 
cost of the powder and shot issued fora single 
cruise for these guns being £20,000. Four six- 
inch guns of five tons each require shot and 
shell to the amount of £3,200, representing 
350 discharges from the four guns altogether. 
In addition there were other explosives such as 
powder for shells, submarine mines, consisting 
of iron cylinders with 72 Ibs. of gun-cotton each, 
torpedo charges, and gun-cotton for general 
use. Excluding the small arms and quick-fire 
gun ammunition, the explosives supplied to the 
Hero for the cruise were worth about £40,000. 
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near to see what it was, he discovered it to be 
the big-bodied, hairy, fierce-looking hobgoblin. 
When he saw what it was, the hunter became so 
frightened that he knew not what to do; but, 
he soon mustered suflicient courage to draw 
an arrow from his quiver, and, fitting it in his 
bow, stood on the defensive. As the creature 
drew nigh the Ainu took a steady and deadly 
aim at his solitary eye, and, being a gvod shot, 
hit it fair in the centre. The hobgoblin imme- 
diately tumbled down dead, for the eye was 
a vital—the only vital—part of his body. To 
make sure that so foul acreature and so deadly 
an enemy was quite killed and would not again 
return to life to trouble the people, the brave 
hunter made a great bonfire over his body and 
burned it quite up, bones and all. When this 
was done he took the ashes in his hands and 
scattered them in the air so as to make perfectly 
sure that the monster was thoroughly destroyed. 
But lo, the ashes became gnats, mosquitoes, 
and gadflies, as they were tossed upwards. 
However, we must not grumble at these things, 
for the lesser evil of flies is not so bad as the 
greater evil of having the one-eyed man-eating 
monster amongst us.” Such is the tradition of 
Cyclops the descendant of Polyphemns in 


Ainu-land. 
THE “ RITTAISHI-SHIKI.” 


Tue ceremony of investing H.I.H. Prince Haru 
as Prince Imperial took place on Sunday. The 
Prince, having been born on the 6th of Septem- 
ber, 1879, is now in his eleventh year. ‘The 
occasion of the Emperor's birthday was selected 
for the ceremony of proclaiming him Prince 
Imperial, but so far as the general public is 
concerned, there was not much to signalise the 
fete. A special sheet of the Offctal Gasze/te, 
with gilt border and the Imperial Arms in gold, 
announced the fact in the morning, and a salute 
of 101 guns fired at noon confirmed it. The 
ceremony itself being chiefly of a religious 
character, was conducted within the Palace. 
Only at the Nobles’ School, at which His Im- 
perial Highness is a student, were preparations 
made on an extensive scale, the spacious 
grounds being profusely decorated and a biil- 
liant discharge of fireworks kept up throughout 
the afternoon. A musical performance was also 
given at the Nobles’ Club in Uyeno Park. The 


following was the programme :— 


1.—Ten-cud-setsu CHORUS, 
Be—SONATING FOR PIANO Veecseccsccsssccessnccccentenees oot sessaes Keutau, 
3.—ADDRESS. 
ge—Rirvarsut-Suikt Cnurus. 
§.—LarGo 80k Viotin solo, Viotins, ORGANS, 

AND“ PIANO tevecc destiasunacsneakeecivned G. F, Haenpec. 
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of Tokvo residents. The Rifle Society is under 
the presidency of HI. Prince Komatsu, the 
Vice-Vresident being Count Kawamura, whose 
name we should naturally expect to find as- 
sociated with any undertaking of the kind. 
The object of the Society, as stated in its pro- 
spectus, is to promote skilled marksmanship, 
not alone for purposes of recreation but also in 
order to serve the country in time of need. 
Princes of the Blood and Foreign Ministers are 
to be honorary members, and it is provided 
that foreigners are eligible for membership. 
The subscription is 30 sen monthly and the 
entrance fee one yer. It is unnecessary to 
speak at length of the rules and programme of 
the Society, since they do not differ from those 
of similar associations in the West. Turning 
to the Sporting Society, we find that it is under 
the presidency of H.1.H. Prince Fushimi and that 
Viscount Aoki is Vice-President. It aims at 
improving Sport, and for this purpose will in- 
vestigate the various causes which at present 
interfere with the increase of game in Japan, so 
as to be able to report upon them accurately to 
the authorities. There are to be monthly or- 
dinary meetings at which matters relating to 
sport will be discussed. All Japanese subjects 
arg to be eligible for membership, and foreigners 
alsomay be admitted atthe instance of two mem- 
bers, a further provision in their case being that 
they must be approved by the Committee and 
that they must pay an entrance fee of three yer. 
The regular subscription is fifty sex monthly, 
payable each quarter. The promoters of the 
Society have it in contemplation to preserve 
some district for the special use of the members, 
but this part of the programme is to be here- 
after discussed. It is at all events evident that 
in the establishment and growth of such a society 
lies the chief hope of saving the game of Japan 
from the extermination that now threatens it. 
Both associations seem to us to deserve hearty 
support, and we observe that in the list of mem- 
bers already enrolled many of the best names 
in Japan are to be found. 


= 
It will be noted that the cost increases beyond 
all proportion to the size of the guns; 350 
rounds for §-inch guns cost £3,200 while 315 
for twelve-inch guns cost £20,000. And further 
in this estimate the more powerful explosives of 
recent years are not represented. 


ELECTRICITY FOR MAKING LEATHER. 
We take this from a home exchange :—“ The 
report comes from France that the entire pro- 
cess of tanning hides of all kinds is being 
revolutionized by electricity. By the present 
Process the conversion of hides into leather 
Tequires from six to twelve months’ time. Much 
experience is required to conduct the Opera- 
tions properly. With the greatest care and the 
best facilities many of the hides are imperfectly 
tanned. A large plant is required when several 
thousand hides are to be converted into leather 
in the course of ayear. Large capital is also 
needed, as the raw material purchased cannot 
be put into a form that can be sold for a long 
time. It costs Jess to fit up a tannery that it 
dves a cotton factory, but the products of the 
latter can be sold at the end of each day’s 
Operation. By the electrical process the light 
hides, like those of the sheep and goat, are 
tanned in twenty-four hours. Calfskins are 
Converted into leather in three days, and ox 
hides in less than a week, It is claimed that 
the operation of tanning is perfectly performed, 
while the cost is reduced one-half, Only one- 
fifth as many men are required to tan a given 
number of hides. A tannery that employs the 
electrical Process may be a very small affair 
and still do a great amourt of work. But little 
capital is required operate it, as the hides bought 
one week can be sold the next. The process 
described in the French papers is avery simple 
one. The prepared hides are placed in large 
cylinders, which revolve upon horizontal axes. 
A_ decoction of tanin is placed in the cylinders 
with the hides and a current of electricity is 
kept passing through it. Aluminum is being 
Separate from the oxide by means of an electri. 
tal current. The oxide is dissolved by some 
metallic flouride and the pure metal is deposit- 
ed in a fused form, ‘The substance employed 
as a solvent can be used for an indefinite time, 
as none of it is wasted or decomposed by the 


electrical action.” 


A DESCENDANT OF POLYPHEMUS IN AINU-LAND. 
GREEK mythology, as related by Homer, speaks 
of a certain race of gigantic people the mem- 
bers of which were both wild and ferocious 
and had but one eye each—a large one—which 
was placed in the middle of the forehead, and of 
Whom Polyphemus, the most prominent, was 
particularly noted for having eaten six of the 
companions of Ulysses who entered his cave in 
the Island of Sicily. Hesiod, Brontes, and 
others also tell us of the sons of Uranus and 
Gea who belonged to the race of Titans and| the capital were illuminated, but this part of the 
forged thunderbolts for Zens, but who were| Celebration was somewhat married by dull, tem- 
killed by Apollo for forging the thunderbolt with | pestuous weather. It is not the custom in Japan 
which Zeus slewAsculapius. It was not till quite} to make any great public display on this parti- 
recently, however, that we happened to hear aj Cular occasion, and when we remember that the 
new version of the matter and learned that one | future Sovereign has only completed his tenth 
of the descendants of poor Cyclops was really | Year, We can appreciate the wisdom of avoiding 
killed byan Ainu in Ainu-land, and that he was|2y costly and extensive festival. Our readers 
the originator of all such noxions creatures as] Will join us in respectfully wishing a long life 
gnats, mosquitoes, and gadflies. The following|and a prosperous and peaceful reign to the 
isan Ainu version of the fable, which speaks Heir Apparent. 
for itself :—‘* Once upon a time, many many 
years ago, there was a great hobgoblin who 
had his home far away in the midst of the 
mountains of Ainu-land. In bodily shape he 
was like aman. His carcass was exceedingly 
large and was closely covered with hair. In fact, 
his skin was like that of a bear, so hairy was 
he. However, he had only one eye, and that 
was situated in the middle of his forehead, and 
was as large as a common pot-lid. This crea- 
ture was a very great niusance to the Ainus for 
he had such a tremendous appetite that he 
was actually in the habit of catching, killing, | distinguished. Its object is to promote the 
and eating everything and anybody coming] study of art on Western lines, and to encourage 
in his way. For this reason the people were}the movement inaugurated in 1873, when a 
afraid to go far into the mountains to hunt, for] school of fine arts was opened in the Imperial 
though the one-eyed monster had been shot at} College of Engineering, with three Italian artists 
many times notan arrowhad yet takeneffectupon | to direct the studies. _Dhis school came to an end 
him. Now it happened one day that a brave]a few years later, Tire spirit of the time seemed 
hunter, who was an expert with the bow, uncons-| to be opposed to it, and the foreign experts, upon 
ciously went near the haunt of this cannibal.|whose exertions so much depended, did not 
Much regret 


While he wae inprreritof came beri astonished 
oO sce somuliiag bitg Wty gtering shat tase uh ma 
the under-croy th of the forest. Upon drawing the school was closed. Critics held, not un- 


BLINDNESS, WILFUL OR CONSTITUTIONAL. 

_ THe blindness of those that will not sce was 
never, we imagine, more crass than it is in the 

case of the Fapan Herald. ‘Time after time 

that journal returns to the charge about the 
Nineteenth article of the Constitution, and 

on each occasion its assertions are similarly 
obtuse. The simple fact, as we have stated 

over and over again, is that the nineteenth 
article confers upon ail Japanese subjects the 
, right of equal eligibility to civil and military 
oftices in Japan, and that the appointment of a 
limited number of foreigners to such offices for 

an exceptional purpose and fora limited period, 

docs not confer upon foreigners the right of 
equal eligibility to offices in Japan. Therefore 

the act contemplated by the Government in 
connection with Treaty Revision is not a viola- 

tion of the Constitution. If the Fapan Herald 

is incapable of appreciating a distinction so 
obvious, we can only pity its incapacity. To 
assist its slaw mental processes we recommend 

it to put to itself the following question :—Do 

all foreigners become legally eligible for civil 

and military offices in Japan because four or 

five judges of foreign origin are appointed to 
officiate in Japanese courts for a special inter- 
national purpose and a fixed number of years? 


In the evening the principal thoroughfares of 


THE EXHIBITION OF PAINTINOS IN OIL AND 
WATER COLOURS AT UYENO. 

Tue Meiji Art Socicty’s first exhibition of oil 
painungs and water colours was held in the 
Grand Stand of the Uyeno race-course from the 
21st ultimo to the 3rd instant. The Meiji Art 
Society came into existence a few months ago. 
It is under the presidency of Mr. Watanabe, 
President of the Imperial University, and among 
its promoters are a number of Professors of the 
University and other gentlemen more or less 


TWO SHOOTING SOCIETIES. 
Two shooting societies have just been organized 
in Tokyo, One is called the Nippon Furyo- 
dyokat, or Japanese Sporting Society ; the other, 
the Aippon Lerhoku Shoju-shateht-kyokat, or 
Imperial Japanese Rifle Society. Their head- 
quarters are to be at Omori, or Iriai-mura as 
the particular district is called, where a rifle- 
range has already been constructed Leside the 


pretty garden laid out three years by a number 
Ya 


succeed in iaspiring contidence. 
mwas folftand’ expressed in many quarters when 
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justly we think, that by abandoning the scheme 
after it had been carried so far, the Governmtnt 
incurred no small responsibility towards the 
students who had been induced by the establish- 
ment of such an institution to devote themselves 


to the pursuit of painting in Western style. The 
students, at all events, soon found that they 
had fallen on evil days. Not having carried 


their studies sufficiently far to claim anything 
like proficiency, and being for the most part 


- without the means of carrying them farther, 
they seemed likely to derive no profit whatever 
from their unfinished course at the Art School. 
Many of them persevered, however, under cir- 
cumstances that did great credit to their courage, 
and at the national exhibition of 1886 they 
showed several pictures of great promise. But 
during the past two years the conservative reac- 
tion has rendered their prospects still more 
gloomy, and it was with the idea of popularizing 
the cause they represent that the Meiji Fine 
Arts Society was formed. We cannot say that 
its first exhibition was a marked success. About 
fifty arlists contributed, but it was evident that 
they had lacked leisure to do themselves full 
justice. The affair had in fact been somewhat 
hurridly got up and did not furnish a fair index 
of the capacity of Japanese artists at present. 
There were nevertheless some pictures of con- 
siderable merit ; for example, a village street by 
Mr. Sakuma; a girl among flowers by Mr. 
Goseda; peasants at work, by Mr. Aoai; a 
landscape by Mr. Hirose; a girl and child by 
Mr. Kamei; a temple scene by Mr. Shodai ; and 
several others scarcely less praiseworthy. We 
did not observe that many of the pictures had 
found purchasers; a fact which’ may be at- 
tributed in the main to the prices asked. 
Compared with the figures put upon their work 
by painters in Europe and America, the Japa- 
nese prices are modest enough in most cases, 
though we must confess that when an entirely 
unknown painter in this country asks eighty or 
a hundred yen for a small, roughly finished 
picture in oils, we are disposed to think 
that he over-estimates himself. Undoubtedly, 
however, there were exhibited several paint- 
ings worth much more than the prices stated, 
and if they did not find buyers, it can only 
have been because the number of Japanese 
willing to pay tens of yen for a new pic- 
ture of any sort is exceedingly limited. This, 
of course, is the great obstacle in the way of 
artists in Japan and, they must be prepared to 
encounter it. If men like Kyosai and Eitoku 
thought ten or fifteen ye fair value for work 
into which they put their best strength, the 
public finds it hard to discover why a nameless 
youth should want five or six times as much 
for a far less pleasing and powerful picture 
merely because it is in foreign style. A long 
time must elapse before Japanese buyers re- 
concile themselves to anything like even the 
lowest scale of prices paid for modern artists’ 
work in the West, and in the interval it is not 
improbable that Japanese painters in oils and 
water-colours will find foreigners their best 
patrons. The Meiji Art Society has been 
formed at a useful juncture, and its efforts to 
rescue from death by inanition the promising 
movement commenced in 1873 should have 
the sympathy of everyone interested in Japan. 


THE MANIA FOR ENTERPRISE. 
Unnpgr this heading the Shogyo Shimpo writes 
as follows :—Why is it that the English nation 
sfill leads the way in commercial matters? It 
is true that England’s geographical position gives 
her special advantages for the pursuit of sea-far- 
ing and commercial life, while the abundance of 
her capital enables her people to give full scope 
to their enterprise. But at the root of this com- 
mercial ascendancy, we perceive the natural 
superiority in deliberate calculation, persever- 
ence, and enterprise,-so remarkable in the 
character of the Anglo-Saxon race. Without 
this sound basis, it would have been impossible 
to attain the enviable position among the nations 
of the world at present occupied by the English. 
Look at their doings in their mother country, in 
their dependencies, and in their colonies. It is 
heir characteristic trait that they are remarkably 


free from the weakness of being carried away 


by passion. Nor do they pay much attention 
to outward appearances. When they organize 
an enterprise, they spare no pains to make all 
possible calculations, pro and con, as to the prob- 
able success of the undertaking; and when once 
they decide to engage in the work, they stick to 


it steadily and tenaciously. Let us now turn our 


eyes to the doings of our countrymen. They 
are no doubt prompt and progressive in their 
business habits. Butas to the qualities of deli- 
berate calculation and perseverance, we hesitate 
to say much in their favour. It is a common 
saying that, while in point of position Japan re- 
sembles England, the character of the Japanese 
is like that of the French. As to the resem- 
blance in geographical situation, a glance at the 
map of the world will decide the question. 
But it is not so easy to settle the point with re- 
gard to the characteristic national trait. We 
have indeed doubted the truth of the’saying. But 
our observation of the conduct of our countrymen 
in the field of .politics leads us to declare that 
it is not entirely without foundation; for the 
distinguishing propensity of our politicians is 
hasty progress and extreme radicalism. How- 
ever, What concerns us principally is that the 
same state of things is noticeable in the fields of 
commerce and industry. Recently we have 
witnessed an unprecedented degree of com- 
petition among enterprising people to organize 
new undertakings and to form new schemes. 
The railway fever, the weaving company fever, 
the electric light fever and lastly the mining 
fever,—these are the principal fevers that have 
lately attacked business circles throughout the 
country. Of course, we do not mean to say 
that, among the numerous companies that have 
recently sprung up, there are not some which 
rest on a sound business-like basis. But we do 
doubt whether many of them are not the outcome 
of the general mania for enterprise. While on 
the one side welcoming the growth of the spirit 
of enterprise, we cannot, on the other, help 
warning our countrymen against rash and head- 
strong conduct in organizing undertakings. 


MODERN SURGERY. 
THE interest excited by Count Okuma’s case 
suggests that the following account taken from 
Harper's Magazine, of recent progress in sur- 
gery will be welcome to our readers:—In no 
department of medicine has there been more 
rapid and in many respects more astonishing 
progress in recent years than in surgery. This 
progress is due chiefly to two things—the intro- 
duction. of antiseptic methods, and to what we 
have learned from laboratory work and ex- 
periments upon animals. It has long been 
known that a “simple” fracture, in which the 
skin is unbroken, and a ‘‘ compound ” fracture, 
in which the skin is broken and the air has easy 
access to the fractured bone, were vastly different 
in their dangers; but why the communication 
with the air was so dangerous was a mystery. 
OF late years, however, the germs existing in 
the atmosphere, and on every material coming 
into contact with the wound, such as dirty 
clothing, ordinarily clean instruments, the skin 
of the patient, the hands of the surgeon, and the 
dressings, have been investigated by a large 
number of observers, and it has been abun- 
dantly proved that infection comes not from the 
wound fer se, but from the exterior, and that 
this infection from without is the cause of in- 
flammation and of its speedy sequel, the forma- 
tion of “pus” (that is, “ matter”). Once that 
pus begins to form, fever, abscesses, blood- 
poisoning, gangrene, erysipelas, one or all, may 
start up into ominous and fatal activity. In- 
flammation and suppuration](that is, the forma- 
tion of pus), then, are the causes of all these evil 
processes. They are all called briefly “‘ septic” 
(that is, ‘‘ poisonous”) processes. Hence, “ anti- 
septic” methods are those that prevent inflamma- 
tion and suppuration. Now we see why a com- 
pound fracture, or any other ‘‘open ” wound (that 
is, one in which the protective defence of the skin 
is destroyed), is so much more dangerous than 
a simple fracture, or a subcutaneous wound. It 
arises from the fact that these septic germs, or 
‘‘microbes,” have easy access to the tissues, 


and once there, multiply with almost incredible 
rapidity, and quickly set up inflammation and 
suppuration and their consequences. At first 
it was thought that the chief danger lay in at- 
mospheric germs, but later investigations have 
proved that the skin of the patient, and espe- 
cially the hands of the surgeon, and his instru- 
ments and sponges, and even his dressings, are 
far more frequent sources of infection. Let us 
see now what the results have been in ampula- 
tions. In Professor Billroth’s clinic in Vienna, 
in the seventeen years from 1860 to 1877, there 
were 315 major amputations done (z.e., exclud- 
ing fingers and toes) in the most approved 
methods of the days before antiseptics were in- 
troduced. Of these, 173, or 54 per cent., died. 
From 1877 to 1880, 91 such amputations were 
done by the same surgeon with antiseptic precau- 
tions, and the mortality fell to 18—thatis, 19.7 per 
cent. Of the g1 cases, 56 were uncomplicated 
cases, of whom not one died. The general 
rates of mortality in amputations in different 
hospitals in the days before antiseptics were 
employed have ranged from 23 to over 53 per 
cent. Since the introduction of antiseptics some 
idea of the saving of life, to say nothing of the 
immense decrease of pain and suffering, may be 
gathered from the following additional figures. 
In Von Brun’s clinic, 47 major amputations 
were done antiseptically, and not one died. 
Busch reports 57 similar amputations, with a 
mortality of 3.5 per cent.; Schede, 31 amputa- 
tions, with a mortality of 4.37 per cent.; Socin, 
48 amputations, and a mortality of zero; and 
Volkmann, 220 amputations, with a mortality of 
but 3.5 per cent. I have purposely quoted the 
statistics of six operators so as to show that it 
is not the man, but the method, which has yield- 
ed such splendid‘results. _ The statistics of com- 
pound fractures from a half-dozen of the best 
hospitals of America and Europe for varying 
periods from twelve to twenty years before the 
introduction of antiseptics gave a mortality vary- 
ing from 26 to 68 per cent., the majority of 
deaths being from serious complications due to 
blood-poisoning. The introduction of antiseptics 
caused a falling off of the death rate of Billroth’s 
cases in Vienna to one-tenth of what it formerly 
was, and in the other hospitals in similar though 
varying proportions. Still more remarkable are 
the results recently reported by Dennis of New 
York. Of 446 compound fractures of all grades 
from the most severe down, of which 385 be- 
longed to the class of severe fractures, only two 
died, the mortality being less than one-half of 
one per cent. Less than two in 400 in contrast 
to the rate previous to the introduction of 
modern surgical methods of from 104 up to 
272 in 400! At present his list of cases ex- 
tends to about goo without a single death from 
blood-poisoning. Nothing can add force to 
such a statement. 


CARRYING FIRE-ARMS. 
A very interesting return has lately been issued 
by the British Foreign Office, from various 
Legations abroad, on a question which is con- 
stantly cropping up in England—and never 
more frequently than within the last few years— 
namely, the desirability of restricting the carrying 
of fire-arms, especially revolvers, by private 
persons. Magistrates and Judges are constant- 
ly insisting upon the necessity of instituting a 
system of licences to prevent men from swag- 
gering about the streets with fire-arms in their 
possession. The subject was lately brought 
before the House of Commons, and Lord Salis- 
bury undertook to ascertain what the laws pre- 
vailing in other countries were upon the subject. 
In Austria-Hungary the matter appears to be 
left largely to the local authorities, and in most 
cases a licence is necessary even for those who, 
from their rank or occupation, are entitled to 
bear arms; and even by holders of a license 
arms cannot be brought into public meet- 
ings or assemblages of the people. In Bul- 
garia the licences are only granted upon the 
recommendation of two house-holders. In Ba- 
varia police certificates are requisite, and the 
same is the case in Belgium, where the licences 
are issued under very stringent regulations. In 
Denmark there is no legislation on the subject, 
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that the projectors have it in contemplation to/ great Iengths, and that its total suppression 
would be by no means an undesirable thing. 


and in Baden every man can carry fire-arms un- | 
less expressly prohibited by the Authorities. | collect and publish a numbers of the papers in| we 19 mean f 
There are also prohibitive regulations in France;| English at intervals. At present we refrain W hen, on the King’s birthday and other public 
and in Germany, generally, it is an offence] from any extended notice, as it is our intention | holidays, dances are organised for the children, 
punishable by a police court to carry arms except | to reproduce some of the mostinteresting essamw| certain restrictions are imposed. The dances 
in accordance with regulations. In Montenegro |—translated of course. The place of publica-/must not begin till the afternoon ; and they 
every.adult male is a soldier and goes armed to] tion is the Aokka Office, No. 6 Yoshikawa-cho, | must in no case be continued after cight o'clock 
the teeth. In Holland a new law has been} Ryogoku, Tokyo, and the yearly subscription is| in the evening, School-children alone are al- 
passed prohibiting the carrying of fire-arms in/ten yen. - lowed to take part in them, and boys and girls 
public places but not elsewhere. There are no preparing for confirmation are forbidden to join. 
regulations in Norway or Sweden, but there is It is considered that games are very much 
a municipal rule in Stockholm forbidding the better fitted to aid ina child’s development than 
bringing of fire-arms into churches. Portugalhas feverish dancing, the love of which almost 
a system of licences. In Roumania it is illeyal amounts to a passion in many parts of the 
for person to go armed in the streets, and in Empire. 
Russia to carry weapons of any description in : 
public places is an offence which is heavily 
punished. In most of the other States there are 
regulations of one kind or another on the sub- 
ject. In Great Britain alone a man may carry 
as many fire-arms as he likes, whenever and 


wherever he pleases. 


LI CHUNG-TANG ON OPIUM. 
Mr. Witiram Jonus, late Secretary of the Peace 
Society, who visited Japan recently on his round- 
the-world tour, undertaken for the purpose of 
enlisting the cOoperation of leading men every- 
where in a scheme for replacing war by arbitra- 
tion, made his way to Tientsin, and in the latter 
place obtained an interview with the Viceroy Li. 
Among other topics of conversation the opium 
question was broached, with the following re- 


sults as recorded by Mr. Jones :— 
“Wishing: to approach Li Hung-chang on the 
opium question, I told him I was intimate with the 
president of the English Anti-Opium Society, and 
was surprised when the Viceroy promptly asked whe- 
ther I meant Sir Joseph Pease, with whose name he 
was evidently familiar. It would interest the friends 
vf China, I said, to know whether the Viceroy was 
satisfied with the existing state of the opium question, 
or whether there were any changes which he desired 
in the treaty rights or in the fiscal arrangements con- 
nected with them. ‘The Viceroy replied that he had 
always been given to understand that the Indian Go- 
vernment could not afford to lose the revenue from 
opium, and that, therefore, agitation in England 
against the traffic would prove ineffective. His man. 
ner seemed to me to imply that he acquiesced in the 
present state of affairs. I therefore proceeded to re- 
mark that many enlightened persons in England were 
dissatisfied with the fact of the Indian Government 
being directly implicated in the manufacture and dif. 
fusion of a noxious drug, whose demoralising effects 
I had frequently witnessed both in China and Aus- 
tralia, and I should be glad to know how far the 
Viceroy approved of the efforts continually mide in 
Iingland to induce the Government to wash its hands 
of the opium traffic altogether. ‘The Viceroy replied 
that he had not thought much about that aspect of 
the question; but that if the British Government 
would indecd wash its hands of this traffic it would be 
a great satisfaction to himself. Here I could not but 
feel that for so intelligent a statesman the amount of 
interest shown by the Viceroy on a question so vital 
to the best interests of his country was rather disap- 
pointing. His languid interest might, in part, arise 
from his knowledge of the immense revenue now 
derived by China from the import of the Indian drug, 
a revenue which is largely devoted to the Imperial 
Navy, of which he is chief administrator, In part 
also it might arise from his feeling the utter hope- 
lessness of attempts to suppress a practice which has, 
alas! become at length deeply rocted in the habits of 
multitudes of the Chinese people. However, the 
Viceroy was evidently disinclined to pursue the sub- 
ject of opium, and he therefore turned the conversa- 
tion to personal and miscellaneous matters. His 
thirst for knowledge seemed insatiable; his questions 
being put with much skijl and tact. A prects, it is 
said, is kept in the Yamén of every conversation with 
foreigners, properly tabulated and dated, for future 
reference, Repeatedly, whilst speaking of European 
armaments, he énterjected questions on the military 
resources or prestige of the various Powers, and on 


the future prospects of peace or war, 


POLITICAL UNCERTAINTY. 
Tur Nicht Nicht Shimbun and the MLarniché 
Shimbun, in common with most of the verna- 
cular papers, allude to the sense of painful sus- 
pense now felt by the public about the attitude 
of the Cabinet towards the question of Treaty 
Revision. They call upon the Sanjo Cabinct 
for a declaration of its policy. ‘The policy of 
the new Cabinet,” says the Michi Nrehz, “is in 
all probability different from that of its prede- 
cessor, but in what respect it is different, no- 
body can be certain. Under present circum- 
stances, it is of vital importance to resolve the 
doubts of the public by making a public an- 
nouncement of the course which the Govern- 
ment intends to pursue in the matter of Treaty 
Revision. On the assumption of power by 
Prince Sanjo, the public excitement appreci- 
ably abated, and things almost returned to their 
normal condition, We sincerely congratulate 
Prince Sanjo on this. But it must be remem- 
bered that such a state of affairs was not 
brought about merely by the confidence gene- 
rally felt in Prince Sanjo’s prudence; it was 
due principally to the supposition that the 
policy of pushing on the negotiations had been 
abandoned. It would be a great mistake to 
suppose that, because things are apparently 
quiet, public excitement has entirely subsided ; 
it is simply in a state of suspense. Should 
the course adopted by the new Cabinet be 
found to disappoint the expectations formed 
in connection with Prince Sanjo’s return to 
power, people will again be thrown into a fer- 
ment and the country will again be convulsed 
by an agitation similar to that through which it 
has just passed.” Our contemporary then pro- 
ceeds to state that declarations of policy on 
the part of the Government have not been rare 
in the past. When Prince Sanjo resigned the 
post of Chancellor of the Empire in 1885, he 
publicly announced the reasons for his conduct, 
and Count Ito on his appointment to the newly 
created office of Minister President of State, 
made the nation acquainted with the policy of 
his Cabinet. When Count Kuroda succeeded 
Count Ito, the Awchd Mrcht urged the new 
Minister President to declare the policy of his 
Government, but it regrets to say that he did 
not adopt its advice. Now again, relying on 
these precedents, the Wichi Nichirequests Prince 
Sanjo to declare the policy of his Ministry. : 


* 
*# * 


The Alatnicht Shimbun, after enumerating the 
courses open to the Governinent—courses 
already made familiar to our readers by 
previous translations—proceeds to observe that, 
asa Government, however bad, is better than 
no Government at all, so to pursue a definite 
line of policy, however objectionable the 
policy may be, is better than to have no policy 
of any kind. Our contemporary compares the 
present state of uncertainty to the condition of 
affairs in the closing days of the Tokugawa 
Government, when the latter had no settled 
policy in foreign affairs. Finally it asserts that a 
continuance of the present state of things would 
be little conducive to the maintenance of the 


national dignity. 


'’ ON THE SITUATION, 


JAPAN-PERU MINING COMPANY. 
Despite the warnings published by the press, 
Japanese and foreign, the projectors of the Peru 
Mining Company seem to be determined to 
prosecute their scheme. Mr. Takahashi Kore- 
kiyo, lately Director of the Patents Bureau in the 
Department of Agriculture and Commerce, and 
President of the ‘Tokyo Agricultural and Den- 
drological College, is reported to be leaving for 
Peru on the 16th instant, in behalf of the com- 
pany. Mr. Takahashi will be accompanied by 
Mr, Tajima, one of the engineers engaged by 
the projectors, We learn that the site of the 
mine is not at the place originally supposed by 
the public, and that consequently much of the 
interesting criticism of a correspondent in these 
columns does not apply. Exactly where the 
mine is, however, we have not been able to 
make out. One assertion made by people who 
ought to know is that the present intention is to 
bring the ore to Japan to be smelted, inasmuch 
as there is no available fuel on the spot. If this 
be true it damns the whole scheme. The ope- 
ration of mining silver under such circumstances 


is evidently hopeless. 


RAILWAY BUILDERS IN JAPAN, 
We have often spoken of the debt owed by the 
country to Viscount Inouye, who for twenty-two 
years has been the leading spirit in Japanese 
railway construction, and through whose ability 
Japan now possesses a staff of competent con- 
structors and experts in everything connected 
with railways. The Emperor has just shown 
his appreciation of Viscount Inouye’s great 
services by conferring on him the Order of 
the Mirror, First Class." We observe also, with 
much satisfaction, that His Majesty at the same 
time decorated three of the foreign employds of 
the Railway Department, namely, Mr. C. A. W. 
Pownall, Inspecting Engineer; Mr. A. S. Ald- 
rich, Chief Secretary; and Mr. F. H. Trevithick, 
Locomotive Superintendent, the two first receiv- 
ing the Third Class Order of the Mirror, and 
the last the Fourth Class. All these gentlemen 
have served Japan long and faithfully, and have 
materially contributed to the remarkable success 
achieved by the Railway Bureau. The Em- 
peror, by decorating them simultaneously with 
Viscount Inouye, expressly as a recognition of 
their work in the construction and extension of 
Japanese railways, shows a just sense of the obli- 
gation under which they have laid this country, 


THE PRINCE IMPERIAL. 
We take the following from the Offeral 
Gazelte :—“ In accordance with the custom of 
the Imperial louse, the Imperial sword, 7sudo- 
Arrt, has been given to H.LLH. Prince Yoshi- 
hito, and the following words were addressed 
to the Prince by His Majesty the Emperor :— 
“The sword Zsudo-Avr¢ has been given to the 
Prince Imperial in every successive age until it 
has come down to Us, and We now give it to 


you. 
* 
Bee eo hee 
The Prince Imperial Yoshihito has been ap- 


pointed a lieutenant of foot in the Imperial 
Army, and attached to the rst Régimcnt of the 


Imperial Guards. 


A NEW ART MAGAZINE. ; 
Tue first number of a publication to which we 
have looked forward with much interest has 
just made its appearance. It is a Japanese 
art magazine, called A’okka ([R iE), beautifully 
illustrated and got up with great taste. The 
opening number contains papers by Messrs. 
Kuki, Fenollosa, Bigelow, Okakura, Kawasaki, 
Kurokawa and Imaizumi, and has five full page 
illustrations, two of which are in colours. The 
essays are all in Japanese, so that their acces- 
sibility to foreign readers is very small, but the 
magazine is well worth procuring for the sake 


* 


* * 
The Special Order of Merit of the Chry- 
santhemum has been conferred on the Prince 
Trg ‘HOCHI SHIMBUN 
Tue Loch Shimbun calls the attention of 
Cabinet Ministers to the paramount importance 
of finding a speedy solution of the question of 
Treaty Revision. As the present crisis has 
been brought about mainly by that question, it 


Imperial. 

THK GERMAN GOVERNMENT AND DANCING. 
Tux opponents of dancing in Japan will be glad 
to learn that the educational authorities in Ber- 
lin are not too favourably disposed to it. They 
consider that it has hitherto been carried to too 


of the jllustrations alone. We believe also 
v ‘ 
- ae 
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is the most urgent duty of Ministers, says our 


contemporary, to settle the problem once for 
all. But the Hoch? regrets to think that as yet 
there is no indication of any decisive step 
being adopted. It says :—‘‘Should this prove 


to be the case, nothing can be more harmfut 


to the country. * ™ * Now that this ques- 


tion has been allowed to assume such propor- 


tions as to necessitate the retirement of the 
chief of the Cabinet and to compel the resigna- 
tion of the Ministers in a body, if it is to be 
allowed to remain undecided all the confusion 
and complication that have hitherto been oc- 
casioned by it will have been without avail. 
Every day's delay in deciding the question 
amounts to a day's loss of confidence dt home 
and to a day’s forfeiture of national honour 
abroad.” Our contemporary then proceeds to 
state that there are three courses, one of which 
Ministers will be called upon to pursue: 
(1) to carry on negotiations on the former 
basis ; (2) to postpone the date of the operation 
of the treaties; or (3) tosuspend the negotiations, 
on the ground of postponement size die. The 
ffochi observes that, up to the beginning of last 
month (October), the first course above men- 
tioned was understood to have been the policy 
of the Government, but that since the return of 
Count Yamagata various views have been expres- 
sed on the question, and finally, about the 
15th or 16th of that month, those Ministers who 
advocated the advisability of carrying on the 
negotiations as first proposed, made the con- 
cession that a postponement of the date of the 
Operation of the treaties, for six or seven months, 
should be made. Our contemporary then goes 
on to say that had not Count Okuma been 
prostrated by the late unfortunate incident, the 


line of policy just sketched would most prob- 


ably have been adopted and carried out by the 
Government, 


MEGALITHIC REM@&INS FROM JAPAN. 


We take the following from the Journal of the 
Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and 


Treland :—‘*' Mr. W. Gowland exhibited photo- 


graphs of megalithic remains from Japan, 


selected from a series made during his ex- 
plorations of the dolmens and tumuli of that 


country in connection with an investigation into 
their history, geographical distribution, forms 
and contents, conducted by him in conjunction 
with Mr. W. G. Aston, Japanese Secretary of 
the British Legation in Tokyo. The dolmens 
and tumuli are generally found on the low hills 
which bound the plains, more particularly those 
of the chief rivers. They also occur on the 
plains, butare less numerous there. The tumuli 
are of two chief forms :—1st. A simple, approxi- 
mately conical mound, generally elongated in 
the direction of the entrance of the dolmen; 
occasionally with terraced slopes and_ sur- 
rounded by a moat. 2nd. A double form of 
mound, which is that of the imperial tombs of a 
certain era, and almost always possesses ter- 
raced slopes, and a moat, and frequently con- 
tains adolmen, The tumuli of the first class 
are usually about ro, 15 or 25 feet in height, 
and generally each contains a dolmen. Those 
of the second class are much larger, being 
usually 400, 600 or 800 feet or more in length 
at the base, with a breadth of about two-thirds 
of their lengths, and a height varying from 25 
to 50 feet or more. The dolmens consist 
generally of rudely rectangular chambers entered 
through a gallery of varying length. They are 
usually built of undressed stones of large size, 
rudely laid together without mortar. A few 
only are of hewn stones. The roof of the 
chamber is almost always megalithic, in some 
consisting of a single stone. Their dimensions 
are variable, the galleries ranging from a few 
feet to 10, 15 or 24 feetin length, reaching in 
one example to 60 feet, and the chambers from 
g feet in the smaller, to 16, 18 or 22 feet in the 
common type. Some few are longer. 
entrances almost invariably are directed south- 
wards, in a few rare cases westwards. Their 
contentsare human bones (fragmentary), pottery, 
iron swords, spear and arrow heads, horse bits 
and metal ornaments of horse trappings and of 
armour, glass, stone and metal beads and ver- 


‘Japanese territory was “authorized by the 


Their! 


lawlessness could scarcely be carried farther. 
Of course the Japanese Authorities refused. 
They would have been perfectly willing, no 
doubt, to arrest and return the fugitive had an 
application been made in due form, but they 
were not prepared to convert their police into 
instruments for executing the warrants of foreign 
Governors or Consuls. Then, we are told, the 
Spanish Minister ‘“ procured the arrest” of the 
tugitive. Whether he employed his own ser- 
vants for the purpose, or whether he borrowed 
a constable elsewhere, or whether he enrolled 
special constables for the occasion, does not 
greatly signify. He “procured the arrest ’’—a 
Statement as suggestive as it is amusing. 
Finally, he lodged his prisoner in the British 
jail, where he now lies in durance vile, the 
Japanese Government declining to allow his re- 
moval from Japanese territory. In all this 
Japan acts perfectly consistently and within her 
rights. Every independent State possesses the 
right of asylum unless it has signed it away by 
treaty. Japan possesses the right and will not 
allow it to be violated by such arbitrary acts as 
that attributed to the Spanish Minister. She 
possesses also the right of not allowing alien 
criminals to escape the consequences of their 
crimes by fleeing to her territories, and that 
tight she is willing to exereise as a matter of 
comity, with or without the enabling provi- 
sion of an extradition treaty. Spain, on the 
other hand, if we may judge by the conduct of 
her Representative in this country, claims that 
Japan has ceded her right of asylum by treaty, 
but at the same time confesses that she herself 
has not provided any machinery for discharging 
the obligations which she professes to have as- 
sumed under that treaty. This is nothing new, 
however. To the great discredit of the Small 
Powers it has to be recorded that while they are 
conspicuously jealous of the jurisdiction of 
which they claim to have deprived Japan by 
treaty, they are also conspicuous careless in 
providing any efficient substitute for that juris- 
diction, If Spain were content to confine her- 
self to the rights actually secured to her by 
treaty, and to refrain from claiming rights 
which the treaty cannot possibly be interpreted 
as conferring, and which, for the rest, she has 
no means of exercising, she might save herself 
a good deal of trouble and secure much greater 
promptitude in the execution of justice. 
ae 

Another statement of the Japan Herald with 
reference to the case of Campos is that ‘‘ unless 
the Japanese Authorities acted throughout this 
business as the agents of the British Minister, 
and therefore with his sanction, it is not to be 
conceived how they can claim to take cogni- 
zance of a crime committed beyond the territory 
of Japan.” This betrays such ignorance of all 
the essential conditions of the case that it might 
be passed over with amusement. But we find 
it supplemented by the following :—“ Reverting 
to the two cases mentioned, it would appear 
that the Japanese Authorities claim a right to 
arrest and hold in custody at pleasure any 
foreigner whe is suspected of the commission 
of crime elsewhere, but this doctrine if held, is 
of too loose and too wide an application to re- 
ceive assent. There must be in each casea 
formal application made by the Power to whose 
tribunal an absconder from justice is liable, or 
his arrest and custody will be considered to be 
unwarrantable,.” Now in writing of the Campos 
affair on the 14th of October, the Hera/d said: 
“An arrangement has been arrived at with the 
Legation, by which the offender has been re- 
leased by the British, only to be immediately 
arrested by the Japanese, for the latter have no 
wish to have their country turned into a refuge 
for criminals of other nationalities, as they evi- 
denced in a previous ‘case where an American 
Offender was arrested and returned to the 
| United States on the application of the latter 
' Government, although there was no extradition 
treaty between the two nations. The Japanese 


milion. Some contain hewn-stone sarcophagi, 
and a few only sarcophagi of terra-cotta. Some 
of the photographs represent rock-hewn tombs 
containing sarcophagi cut in the rock at the end 
6r side of the chamber; and one a tumulus with- 
out a dolmen but with a stone sarcophagus pro- 
jecting from its summit. Only the chief fea- 
tures of the megalithic remains were described, 
an account of them in detail being reserved for 
a future joint paper by Mr. Gowland and his 
co-worker, Mr. W. G. Aston.” 


CAMPOS AND CONSISTENCY. 


In its issue of October 14th, the Japan Herald 
said, with reference to the release of the Hong- 
kong criminal Campos by the British Consular 
Authorities at Kobe, and his subsequent arrest 
by the Japanese police :— 

Truth to say the Japanese seem to have entire right 
on their side of the question, althoug gs different in- 
terpretation of the treaty has hitherto prevailed. 
Article IV. of the treaty reads :—'‘ All questions in re- 
gard to rights, whether of property or persons arising 
between British subjects in the dominions of His 
Majesty the Tycoon of Japan, shall be subject to the 
jurisdiction of the British authorities.” It seems to 
us that, from a common-sense point of view, the text 
of th® article at once settles the question. By no or- 
dinary meaning of the words can a question arising 
between two British subjects in Hongkong be con- 
strued into meaning a question arising between two 
British subjects in Japan, unless a very forced inter- 
pretation is placed upon them. ‘This, at least, appears 
to be the opinion of the British authorities themselves 
for immediately their actions have been challenged by 
the native authorities, they have had the good sense to 
withdraw their cliim ana to own that the Japanese 
were correct in their contention. 

In its issue of November 4th, recurring to the 
saine subject, it says :— 

Whether this new departure on the part of Mr. 
Fraser will be regarded with entire equanimity by 
the Foreign Office, is a subject of some speculation. 
Vhat his conc in the affuir, should have secured the 
approbation of the Fapan Mail, has not redourded to 
his acvantage in public estimation. 

Even the proverbial temerity of the Herald does 
not suffice to account for the publication, at an 
interval of only 19 days, of two statements so 
flagrantly contradictory as the above. Extradi- 
tion, however, is a hard nut for our perplexed 
contemporary. In 1886, when we maintained 
that the course now taken by England was the 
only proper rendering of the Treaty, the Japaz 
Herald assailed our position with angry vehe- 
mence, and declared that the power of the 
British Authorities was complete for all judicial 
purposes in Japan, and that if a British 
subject fled here to escape the consequences 
of a crime committed elsewhere, he could 
with propriety be arrested and returned by the 
British Consular Authorities without reference 
of any sort to the Japanese Government. In 
this present year of grace, however, our clear- 
sighted contemporary took a sharp curve, and 
announced that “no ordinary meaning of the 
words” of the Treaties could justify its own 
previous contention, and that ‘‘the Japanese 
had entire right on their side ” when they made 
the claim defended by us. To be sure, these 
diametrically opposed expressions of opinion 
were separated by an interval of three years, and 
the Herald might justly assume that no recol- 
lection of its contents would survive so long. 
But is it not a little too modest when it expects 
that nineteen days suffice to consign its writings 
to oblivion? However, a habit! of this sort 
grows by indulgence. 

«* « 

It is scarcely necessary, we imagine, to take 
further note of our contemporary’s views on the 
subject of extradition, but we shall refer briefly 
to a few points in his last article. He com- 
mences by reference to the case of a Spanish 
fugitive from Manila, According to the A:r- 
aids account, the arrest of this man within 


Spanish Authorities at Manila.” But the 
Spanish Minister in Japan, having no means to 
arrest him, “invoked the assistance of. the 
Japanese Government.” In other words, the 
Spanish Minister coolly asked the Japanese 
Authorilies to employ the police of this empire 
for the purpose of executing a warrant issued 
by the Governor of Manila. Extraterritorial 


act is not to shield the criminals but to protect 
the dignity of their country.” What, in the 
name of the commonest sense, is the use of 
affirming, one day, that the Japanese Authorities 
have taken a certain step by arrangement with 
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the British Legation, and then announcing, the 
next day, that their manner of taking the step 
indicates a contention “too loose and of too 
wide application,” since they could only be 
legally justified by a formal application ‘ from 
the Legation?” Need we point out that the 
Japanese Authorities make no claim of the kind 
attributed to them by the Fapan Herald. They 
make no pretence whatsoever ‘“‘to arrest and 
hold in custody at pleasure foreigners suspected 
of the commission of crime elsewhere,” or to 
exercise any functions with respect to such fu- 
gitives except at the instance of their own Go- 
vernments. The effect of the fapan Herald's 
writing is to envelop in most confounded con- 
fusion a subject in itself perfectly simple and 
intelligible. 


is held to signalize his accession to that posi- 
tion. But in Japan it has usually been the 
custom to mark a lad's assumption of the title 
of heir by a family festival, the, time for which 
varies according to convenience, seldom, how- 
ever, being earlier than the tenth year and 
never later than the fifteenth. The latter time 
of life used also to be chosen for the ceremony 
of gembuku, when the crown of a youth’s head 
was shaved and certain changes made in his 
garments. This ceremony, which may be said 
to correspond with coming of age among West- 
ern peoples, is not now so generally observed as 
it was in former times, nor was it ever of necessily 
separated from the afofsugi (heirship) celebra- 
tion. Prince Yoshihito being mow in_ his 
eleventh year, the celebration of last Sunday was 
held at a seasonable time from a Japanese point 
of view. We have seen that no costly prepara- 
tions were made, and that although the affair 
was doubtless conducted with becoming pomp 
and dignity within the precincts of the Palace, 
the general public were not called upon to 
participate in the display. This sobriety is in 
accordance with the traditions of the Japanese 
Imperial Family, which has always been dis- 
tinguished for economical and unostentatious 
habits. As for the Prince himself, the cere- 
mony will make no appreciable diflerence in the 
routine of his life. He becomes a Second 
Lieutenant in the First Regiment of Guards and 
is entitled to wear the Grand Cross of the 
Chrysanthemum, but presumably he will con- 
tinue to attend the Nobles’ School as heretofore 
and will pursue his wonted course of studies. 
The only permanent result of the occa- 
sion is the creation of a Board of Services 
(Zogu-shoku) in the Imperial Household, 
consisting of aGrand Master of Services (Zégu- 
Zatyu), to which office Lieut.-General Viscount 
Soga has been appointed ; a Master of Services 
(Tégu F yu-chd), to which office Marquis Naka- 
yama is appointed; an Assistant-Master of 
Services, to which office Viscount Takatsuji is 
appointed; three Equerries of Séuin rank; 
four military Aides-de-camp, and minor officials, 
: * 


best religion he can think of,’? and yet itis entirely as a 
Japanese that he writes. Since his study at Harvard he 
has been eleven years in Japan. fle looks abroad upon 
his own country; he sees it adopting the Western civiliza- 
tion, and gradually letting go its hold upon Buddhism. 
‘* Although,” Mr. Kaneko says, “1 believe Buddhism to be 
one of the most perfect systems of religion that exists, far 
surpassing Christianity, there are no men to build up Bud- 
dhism now, such as Buddha was. ‘Ihe Buddhistic 
principle, to be effective and perfect, needs a powerful 
man to buildit up. Muddhism as it is is simply left to 
the hands of the priests and monks.’? What about 
Christianity? Mr. Kaneko says:—Ihe missionary idea 
has never penetrated the upper classes. ‘They report 
a large number converts, but we see little or no 
sign of their influence.’”? The missionaries make a 
errtain number of converts, Mr. Kaneko does not deny 
that; but in Japan the state, powerful officials, are every- 
thing. ‘he country is moulded entirely by the influence of 
the higher classes extending downward. And now, what 
account of the matter does the orthodox missionary of 
twenty years’ service in Japan give? Ths figures of 
popular conversions that Mr. Green gives are encouraging, 
to begin with. At tre close of last March there were con- 
nected with the mission of the American Board 7,871 native 
converts, who maintained 49 churches, 34 of which were 
self-supporting, and during the last year there were 1,999 
additions of new members. And these new Christians, 
Mi. Greene says, are by no means all from the illiterate 
classes, for nearly 30 per cent. of all the church member- . 
ship is made up from the old millitary class, the Samurai 
(the next grades below the nobles), and to which nearly all 
of the present officials of the Government belong. ‘These 
Samurai are about 2,000,000 in number, out of a total 
population of 36,000,000. Mr..Greene’s account of the 
progress of Christian thought in Japan goes on to say :— 

Not less than thirty students in the Imperial University are 
avowed Christians. Among the me. bers of a single Congrega- 
tional church are a judve of the Supreme Court of Japan, a pro- 
fessor inthe Imperial University, three Government secretaries 
sholding a rank hardly, if any, inferior to Mir. Kaneko himself , 
members of at least two noble families ; while ina Presbyterian 
church are the three most prominent members of the Liberal 
party, one of them a count in the new peerage, Two intluential 
members of the legislature of the prefecture of Tokio, one of 
them the editor of the Acizai Zasshi, the ablest financial journal 
in Japan, are also members of a Congregational church. In the 
prefectures of Kyoto and Ehime the Christians have two re- 
presentatatives in each local legislature. In the prefecture 
of Gumma the president and vice-president and three other 
members of the legislature are Christians, and in the executive 
committee, out of a total of five, three are Protestant Christians. 
So far from its being true, as you assume, that the missionaries 
have no more eviect upon the intluential classes than “ water on 
a_duck’s back,’’ it my be questioned whether in all its history 
Christianity Las ever gained, in so short a time, a stronger hold 
upon the upper classes than in Japan during the past sixteen 
years. 

The question at issue between the two men is, as we 
have said, a very interesting one. It is no duubt ceitain 
that the way of Christianity would be much easier in 
Japan, which appears to be thoroughly ripe for a new 
religion, if the Japanese were not so much confused by the 
‘many different varieties of Christianity that are offered 
them. But it is at least encouraging to a Christian people, 
no matter what its shade of belief may be, to read Rev. 
Mr. Greene’s account of the progress of the Christian faith 
in Japan. 


We confess that to speak of a “‘ religious crisis ” 
in Japan strikes us as sensational agitation. . 
Things are going on very quietly here in the 
religious sphere. Christianity is winning some 
converts, but the direct results of propagandism 
area mere drop in the ocean compared with 
its indirect results as an instrument of secular 
education and as a means of revivifying the 
very faiths it seeks to supplant. Buddhism in 
Japan has far more life in it to-day than it had 
when Christianity came to rouse it from its 
long lethargy, a result which no good Christian 
will reget, we imagine. 


THE NORMAL SCHOOL OF CHIBa. 


Tue Normal School of Chiba is reported to be 
in great straits in its relations with its students. 
- The majority of them have been expelled, and 
the teaching has been suspended, as no student 
will attend the school. The discontent of the 
students is @aid to have originated from the 
enforcement of some form of harsh discipline 
by the new Director, Mr. Sato Kameyo. The 
former Director, Mr. Hirayama Shin, is statd to 
have been rather indulgent in his treatment of 
the students; and probably on that account he 
was led to resign his post in July last. While the 
local authorities were looking for a proper man 
to fill the vacancy, most of the teachers are 
said to have forwarded a paper to the Governor, 
informing him that Mr. Sato Kameyo, the 
presiding instructor (Ayd-/6) of the school, 
was well qualified for the post by his long ex- 
perience in education. Eventually Mr. Sato 
received the appointment, and he at once pro- 
ceeded to introduce changes in the personelle 
of the teachers, and to initiate more stringent 
discipline among the students. These measures 
irritated the latter; and the relations between 
them and the new director seem to have 
become more and more disagreable until the 
evening of the 1st of October last, when the 
unexpected appearance of Mr. Sato in the 
dormitory to make an inspection of the students 
roused the latter to open demonstrations of 
temper. Mr. Sato is said to have tried in vain to 
quiet them, but they held heated consultations 
undisturbed until some hours after midnight. 
The next morning they demanded that Mr. Sato 
should dismiss the instructor of gymnastics. 
The disquiet continued, especially among the 
juniors, sophomores, and freshmen. On the 
18th ult. a Secretary of the Local’ Govern- 
ment visited the school and persuaded the 
students to keep quiet, and on the next day 
those who did not submit themselves to the au- 
thority of the Director were expelled from the 
school. As the result of this measure, all the 
juniors and sophomores left the school. On 
the evening of the same day, the freshmen 
marched out of the school, depositing at the 
office of the warden a paper stating the reasons 
for their conduct, together with the signs on 
their caps. Simultaneously the seniors also ap- 
plied to the Warden for permission to visit the 
Director at his house. Their application being 
refused, they rushed toward the gate, but seeing 
that it was guarded by the Warden himself, 
they got out of the school by climbing over the 
fences. They called on the Director, but as he 
was not at home, they left a paper to the effect 
that as they were disastisfied with his measures 
they were going home. The next day, some of 
the seniors and juniors came up to Tokyo, saw 
the Minister for Education, and narrated to him 
the reasons of their conduct. What steps have 
since been taken by the Local Government about 
the affair are not yet known. 


THE CEREMONY OF “RITTAISHI.” 
Tue rites performed on the 3rd instant under 
the name of Jé/farshi-shtk? are peculiar to 
Japan. With us the two seasons of greatest 
rejoicing in connection with the youth of for- 
tunate individuals are the day of birth and the 
day of coming of age. From the moment of 
his entry into the world the eldest son is re- 
garded as the heir, and no special celebration 


: %” % 

The sword called Zsudo-Kiré (jar-cutter), 
bestowed by the Emperor upon the Prince Im- 
perial in connection with the ceremony of the 
3rd instant, is a weapon that has been handed 
down through many generations of the Imperial 
Family. When the custom was inaugurated 
of presenting it to the heir to the Throne on his 
official assumption of that title, the records do 
not say, but the rule has certginly been ob- 
served for many centuries. The curious name 
of the weapon suggests some legend of old 
times. On this. subject, however, nothing 
is known, the only authenticated fact about 
the sword being that it was forged by Amakuni 
in obedience to the command of an Emperor. 
Amakuni is the family name given to the 
swordsmiths to the Imperial House in the Zazho 
era (701-703 A.D.), and inasmuch as they have 
borne it ever since, the fact that the Zsubo- 
Kirt was forged by one of them does not tell 
us much about its age. It is a two edged sword, 
twenty-five inches long, with a guard of gold 
and a scabbard inlaid with mother-of-pearl, and 
it usually reposes, we read, in a case of gold 
brocade. 


COUNTS GOTO AND ITAGAKI. 

Counts Goro and IraGaki are said to be com- 
municating with each other in connection with 
certain party questions. According to the 
Osaka Asahi Shimbun, there seems to be some 
ground of disagreement between the two sec- 
tions of the Daido Danketsu party; that is to 
say, the section composed of men formerly 
under Count Itagaki’s leadership and that con- 
taining men who have always moved under the 
leadership of Count Goto. Messrs. Kataoka 
Kenkichi, Takenouchi Tsuna, Kobayashi Kusuo, 
and a few other members of the party are said 
to have proposed the formation of a political 
club at Osaka under the F¥ryu Club. The 
ostensible object of these men is reported to be 
to prevent the rupture of the two contending 
sections of the party. But other members of 
the Daido Dankefsu entertain grave apprehen- 
sions lest the creation of such a club might 
ultimately lead to the death of the party it- 
self. It appears that the club is proposed 
mostly by men who look up to Count Itagaki ~ 
as their political leader, white those who op- 
pose its establishment are more intimate with 
Count Goto. It is also rumoured that the two 
Counts will mcet at Kobe as Counts Ito and 
Inouye have just done. We must confess that 
all this is very inexplicable to us. When 


CHRISTIANITY IN JAPAN. 
Unper the title of “The religious crisis in 
Japan” the Boston Transcript writes :— 


‘There have :ecently appeared two remarkably interesting 
statements regarding religion in Japan. One of these 
statements was made toa representative of the Chr&tian 
Register by Hon. Kentaro Kaneko, secretary of the Privy 
Council of the Empire and now on a mission to Europe and 
Amcrica in connection with the establishment cf the Jap- 
anese Varliament. ‘The cther statement is that of Rev. 
Daniel C. Greene, who has lived in Japan as a missionary 
under the American Board since 1869. Neither gentleman 
is capable of misrenresenting the facts, and each is ex- 
ceedingly well qualified to write of such a matter as the 
development of religious thought in Japan. Kut the two 
stories, for all that, give a very different impression cf the 
real standing of the Chiistian religicn in Japan, donbtles 
for the reason that they are made from very different points 
of view. Mr. Kaneko speaks as an official of high rank, 
and as a rationalist in his view of religious and philo- 
sophical questions. Educated at Harvard, anda student 
of Spencer, Darwin, and Huxley, as well as an associate of 
James Freeman Clarke, Dr. Edward E, Hale, and Mr. 
John Fiske, he acknowledges that ‘‘Unitaiianism is the 
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Count Goto entered the Cabinet he was sup- 
posed to have severed his connection with the 
Daido Danketsu. Indeed, one could scarcely 
suppose anything else, for the Daido Danketsu 
had been organized expressly for the purpose 
of opposing the Government, and was carrying 
out that purpose with the most vehement tho- 
roughness at the moment of Count Goto’s re- 
turn to officialdom. Since that time we have 
heard little if anything of meetings by the 
“Grand Association.” It seems to be holding 
its peace for want of a leader to express its 
ideas. But its organ, the Seron, has not been 
silent. On the contrary, it has never ceased 
attacking the Government, especially in con- 
nection with the question of Treaty Revision. 
And now, according to the above information, 
it would seem that Count Goto, so far from 
severing his connection with the party, is still 
working in its interests and still regarded as its 
real leader. It is difficult to credit such a state 


of affairs. 


THE ORSINI BOMBS. 
Untit the horrible Orsini affair of 1858, the 
knife was the form of political assassination held 
in most dread by European sovereigns. The 
very day on which the attempt was made, 
January 14th, 1858, the Emperor Napoleon III. 
was talking on the subject of assassination with 
the Prince Consort’s elder brother, the Duke of 
Coburg. ‘“ The only assassination I care about,” 
said he, “is that with the knife, when the 
murderer sacrifices his own life in the attempt. 
In all other attacks on the life of sovereigns the 


traitors hope to escape by flight.” The visit the | | 


Emperor made that evening to the Opéra 
Comique disabused him of this impression. 
Two bombs were thrown as the imperial party 
entered by their private entrance, the second of 
which exploded under the Emperor's carriage, 
and threw to the ground the coachman, the 
horses, the servants, and the Uhlans of the 
escort. This narrow escape from a_ horrible 
death inflicted a severe shock on the Emperor's 
nerves, from which he did not recover. ‘Never 
afterwards was he known to leave the Tuileries 
after dark. Indeed, it may be considered the 
turning point in his régime; for henceforth he 
soughtdéo turn the attention of the people from 
home politics to foreign wars, a policy which 
finally proved the ruin of his dynasty. 


A NEW TOTSUKAWA IN HOKKAIDO. 


Tue survivors of the terrible floods at Totsu- 
kawa are about to plant a colony in Hokkaido, 
which they propose to call by the name of ‘‘ New 
Totsukawa.” Through the exertions of Gover- 
nor Saisho of Nara and General Nagayama, 
head of the Hokkaido Administration Board 
and Commander of the Zonden (Agricultural 
Militia) corps, exceptionally favourable arrange- 
ments have been made for the settlement of 
the Totsukawa folks. According to the Zokyo 
Shimpo, each family will receive an allotment of 
125 acres of land, besides many acres of forest. 
The drainage and the construction of roads as 
well as of an aqueduct in the settlement will be 
undertaken at Government expense. Until the 
settlers become capable of self-support, schools 
and hospitals will be established and maintained 
by the Government. During the first two years, 
provisions will also be supplied to the settlers 
out of the public funds, while a sufficient sum 
of money will be given to each family for the 
construction of a hut and for the purchase of 
implements and seeds. ‘The first batch of 
settlers, numbering more than 800, left their 
birthplace on the 18th of last month and 
arrived at Osaka on the 22nd. Next day they 
sailed from Kobe for their new home on 
board the Zofomi Maru of the Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha, Secretary Hirayama of Nara accom- 
panied the colonists as faras Osaka, and on the 
point of their departure thence, he addressed to 
them, in the name of Governor Saisho, a few, 
but touching words, praising them for their noted 
loyalty to the Imperial House and exhorting 
them to sustain their reputation for courage and 
perseverence at their new home. The second 
batch, about 750 in number, left Kobe on the 
28th ultimo, while the third, 850 in number 


started from the same place on the Ist instant. 


The papers state that the emigrants received 


marks of kindly sympathy from the inhabitants 


of the localities through which they passed on 


their way to Kobe, and it believed that their 


enlistment in the Zonden corps will greatly add 
to the value of that body of soldiers. But the 
whole thing is inexpressibly sad. These twenty- 
five hundred exiles, driven away from their 
homes and forced to begin life again in a 


strange land, suggest a forcible idea of the 


magnitude of the calamity that overtook Japan 
last summer. The Government, however, has 
certainly acted wisely in encouraging and ma- 
terially assisting the emigration of the unfor- 
tunate people. Farming in [lokkaido has not 
hitherto proved a very profitable employment, 
but many critics attribute the want of success 
that has attended it to incompetence or inex- 
perience on the part of the settlers. These 
Totsukawa folks are essentially agriculturists. 
The conditions in Hokkaido may prove strange 
to them, but with 125 acres of arable land and 
a proportion of timber they ought soon to find 
themselves at home. At all events it is incom- 
parably better that they should be farnished 
with some familiar and feasible means of earn- 
ing their bread than that they should sink, a 
they would probably have done at Totsukawa, 
into objects of public charity. 


CAPTAIN J. M. JAMES. 
ANOTHER Of the retiring life-pensions so rarely 


bestowed by the Japanese Government on its 


foreign employés, has been granted to Captain 
J. M. James, for distinguished service in the 
Imperial Naval Department. The amount in 


this case is 1,050 yen, a sum decidedly munifi- 
cent when we remember the low scale of 
pay received by Japanese officials generally. 
Captain James has served Japan for twenty- 


one years. He brought out from England 
the country’s first ironclad, the Riujo Kan, 


in 1868, and since that time he has been em- 
ployed in several important affairs, distinguish- 


ing himself on every occasion by thorough- 
ness and good judgment. 
have made Japan his home, having not only 
acquired an excellent knowledge of the language, 
but also devoted much study to the subject of 
Buddhism. It may be safely asserted, we 
think, that in no instance has the Government’s 
appreciation of conscientious service been 
better deserved, and that in no case has the 
recipient of such a distinction been able to 


count on a wider circle of congratulation, for 
Captain Jame’ is universally esteemed both by 


his own countrymen and by Japanese. 


SHIPWRECK. 


A TELEGRAM from Awomori to the ¥7/ Shimpo, 
despatched on the morning of the 5th inst., 


reported the loss of an American ship and the 


drowning of nineteen persons. A later telegram 


sent off in the afternoon of the same day gave ad- 
It stated that ‘further en- 


ditional particulars. 
quiries have elicited that the ship was the Cheese- 
borough, and that on the morning of the 3oth 
ult. she struck a rock off Shichi-ri-hama and was 
wrecked. Out of a total crew of twenty-three 
all told, only four were saved. The people of 
Awomori have subscribed funds for their relief.” 
The Cheeseborough, it may be recalled, loaded 
a cargo of sulphur at Hakodate for San Fran- 
cisco. She was to have left Hakodate on the 
23rd ult. but as she was going out she took the 
ground, and was not got off till four o’clock the 
following afternoon. She then took her de- 
parfure. 


COUNTS ITO AND INOUYE AT KOBR. 
Wuen Count Ito left Odawara for Kobe about 
two weeks ago, it was generally believed that the 
object of his journey was to confer with Count 
Inouye. Such now seems to have been. the 
truth. On the rst instant, Count Ito went down 
to Kobe from Kyoto by the last train and staid 
at the Tokiwaya, Ujikawa, waiting for the 
arrival of Count Inouye from Mitajiri. The 
next day about noon, the latter arrived on 
board the steamer Boché Maru and at once 
repaired to the Tokiwaya. The two Counts 


He may be said to 


waited for the arrival of Viscount Shinagawa 
from Tokyo, who reached Kobe on the 2nd 
inst. about 3 o'clock p.m. The three states. 
men and General Viscount Takashima then 
held a secret conference, lasting several hours, 
The evening of the same day Count Inouye 
again departed for Mitajiri, while Count Ito 
left Kobe for Odawara about 10 o'clock a.m, 
on the 3rd. Itis stated in the Tokyo papers 
that at this meeting Count Ito advised Count 
Inouye to remain in the Government. The 
advice is believed to have been received not 
altogether unfavourably, and it is rumoured 
that, in consequence, Count Inouye may come 
back to Tokyo within a week or so. 


THE BANK OF JAPAN, 


THE amounts of convertible notes and reserves 
in the Bank of Japan for the week ended the 
2nd instant were as follows :— 

Coxvertisie Notes. RESERVES AND Sucuritigs. 


Yan. IN, 

Notes issued ...... 75,283,084 | Gold coin and bullion. 24,421,593 
Silver coin and bullion. 29,162,139 
Public Loan Bonds...... 15,866,450 

Treasury Bills ............ - 
Government Billg...... 1,821,609 
TOd8 vis scescsisvicestosscant 4,011,294 
75,283,084 151283,084 


Of the above total issue of notes, the sum of 
yen 3,567,164 is in the treasury of the Bank, and 
yen 71,715,920 in actual circulation, the latter 
showing an increase of yen 744,788 as com- 
pared with yen 70,971,132 at the end of the 
previous week. 


COUNTS ITO AND KURODA. 
An extra of the Oficial Gazette, published 
on Friday evening, announces that although 
Counts Ito and Kuroda have accepted the 
offices of Court Councillor and Privy Councillor 
respectively, they are to be treated in all respects 
as Ministers of State. This does not signify 
that they will have seats in the Cabinet, but 
merely that in consequence of the exceptional 
services they have rendered the State, they are 
to possess, even when in comparative retirement, 
the same status as though they held portfolios. 
Of course such a departure from the regular 
order of official positions confers a marked 
honour on the two ex Ministers-President. Pre- 
sumably, too, it establishes a precedent that will 
be followed in similar cases hereafter. 


THE “‘ CHOYA SHIMBUN'S” STATEMENT. 
‘‘Witu reference to the course to be pursued 
in the matter of Treaty Revision,” writes the 
Choya Shimbun, “we are informed that His 
Majesty the Emperor has madg a communica- 
tion to the Cabinet. That body, according to 
the Imperial instructions, is to consider itself 
responsible as a whole forthe management of the 
question, but with regard to the practical part 
of it the opinion of the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs is to be carefully consulted and accurate 
information obtained from him as to the con- 
duct of the negotiations hitherto. Accordingly 
the members of the Cabinet are all anxiously 
awaiting Count Okuma’s recovery.” We pre- 
sent this statement to our readers as it stands, 
confessing ourselves unable to offer any clear 
explanation of it. 


EMIGRANTS FOR HAWAII 
ANOTHER batch of emigrants, numbering 1,030, 
sailed on Thursday for Hawaii in the N.Y.S.S. 
Pamashiro Maru. They were healthy-looking, 
sturdy folks, evidently pleased at the prospect 
before them ; as indeed they might reasonably 
be, experience having shown that Hawaii means 
a few years of steady labour and a good bagful 
of gold dollars for the Japanese who are for- 
tunate enough to emigrate thither. 


Hipporiro Brrnarvo, recently committed for 
trial at Shanghai, on a charge of manslaughter, 
in the stabbing of Captain O’Brien, on board 
the Sea Swallow, was discharged from custody 


by the British Court on the 28th ult. but was 
immediately arrested by the Spanish authorities. 
The trial will take place in Manila, arrangements 
having been made for witnesses to attend before 
the Spanish Court. 


’ changed and as yet showing no symptom 


“show a spirit of kindness towards the 
~~ Japanese ? 
“ trary, that six out of every ten are per- 


~all-concealed dislike, and that the writers 


that iu reality the writers are few in num- 
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ber, and that their assumption of various |this assumption of superiority? Would it 
aliases chiefly imparts to them a semblance | prove that they are naturally less courteous 
to strangers than are Europeans and Ame- 
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LOCAL NEWSPAPER CORRESPOND- 


LENCE. 
—_—+———— of plurality. Certainly the general disposi- 
tion of the foreign community toward the|ricans? In point of fact they have not 
outwardly shown that they do resent it. 


HE correspondence appearing from 

time to time in the local English press 
on Japanese affairsis often of such a charac- 
ter that if any educated Japanese peruse 
it their ideas of Western fairness must be 
considerably disturbed. Our intercourse 
with the people of this country during the 
past twenty years has taught us one thing 
above all others, namely, that there is no 
part of the world where a“stranger may 
travel with more absolute assurance of 
experiencing only kind and courteous 
treatment. Everyone who has written.a 
record of journeyings in Japan has com- 
mented on this fact in the most com- 
plimentary terms. Outside Treaty Limits 
the foreigner knows that he may confidently 
expect a friendly, helpful attitude wher- 
ever he goes; that among all classes he 
will meet with a polite and sunny wel- 
come such as no other people offer to 
strangers, and that he is almost as safe 
against insult as though he were within 
the four walls of his own study. On the 
other hand, it were idle to pretend that the 
behaviour of foreigners always deserves 
such treatment. Of those who reside in 


the country the great majority conduct 
in the interior, with 


Japanese is not justly represented by such 
letters, so far as our experience goes. De 
that as it may, however, the Ictters are writ- 
ten, sent to the newspapers, and published 
by the latter without one word of protest or 
dissent. On Thursday last, for example, 
a correspondent, in a communication ap- 
parently written with the distinct aim of 
insulting the country we live in, virtually 
classes Japan with ‘‘ Dahomey and some 
of the Cannibal islands.” He will not even 
concede the title of the Japanese to be 
called ‘“semi-civilized.” Why, forsooth ? 
Simply because at a half-penny show in 
one of the slums of Yokohama, a brutalized 
girl treated chickens and frogs with horrid 
cruelty. No one condones the girl’s 
conduct: it was undoubtedly disgraceful, 


and the Authorities have since interfered 
But what then? Are 


Their treatment of foreigners for the past 
twenty years has been so uniformly kind 
and polite as to win universal enconiums. 
Yet now, because the Minister of Justice is 
supposed to have said that if foreigners 
were given free access to the interior 
under a system which offends Japanese 
national pride, he could not contemplate 
the consequences without uneasiness— 
because of this statement the record of the 
past twenty years is forgotten and the 
Japanese are relegated to the rank of bar- 
barians, Of course such flagrantly unfair 
criticism can only be referred to want of re- 
flection. The critic himself probably means 
well and would be sorry to misjudge or to 
condemn unjustly. But his conclusions are 
entirely out of proportion to his premises. 
He is, in fact, one of those hasty persons 
who imagine that the whole detail of a 
panorama can be comprehended by a single 
glance through highly coloured spectacles. 
What is the use of publishing such letters ? 
Their transparent unfairness renders them 
Judicrous in the eyes of thinking persons, 
and can only excite feelings of exaspera- 
tion among the Japanese. - In any other 
part of the world the waste-paper basket 
would be the immediate receptacle of at 
least a moiety of the correspondence ap- 
pearing in the local press of this settle- 
ment, and truly we cannot see why the fo- 
reign community in Japan may not expect 
similar discrimination on the part of the 
jeurnals it so liberally supports. 


to stop the show, 
European countries free from similar dis- 


graces? Are there no bull-fights, no dog- 
fights, no pugilistic matches among the 
peoples supposed to stand in the van of 
the world’s civilization 2? In London itself 
are not little children the victims of such 
appalling cruelty that the accounts of it 
published in the press and elicited in 
the law courts almost defy credence? 
From all these disgraces Japan is 
virtually free, and we doubt whether 
twenty years experience could adduce a 
second example of the brutality exhibited 
at the Yokohama show. Yet on this iso- 
lated case the writer bases a charge that 
the whole Japanese nation is not even 
semi-civilized. Hedoes more. ‘In Eu- 
rope and America,” he writes, “Japanese 
can go about without any one even look- 
ing at them, but here in Japan the Mini- 
ster of Justice himself recently expressed 
a fear that if foreigners were to go into 
the interior, under new treaties, they 
might be stoned and otherwise molested.” 
Now we greatly doubt whether the Mini- 
ster of Justice ever made such a statement, 
but granting that he did, observe the faj- 
ness of the writer’s comparison. Japanese 
travelling in Europe or America are every- 


where subject to the laws of the land. No 
in their favour 


themselves, when 
suavity, are open-handed, and take care 


not to offer any wanton offence to the 
feelings or traditions of the people. But 
to this rule there are often marked ex- 
There have come under our 


ceptions. 
or under the obser- 


own observation 
vation of persons whose testimony is 


beyond question, cases of riotous and 
overbearing rudeness which, among people 
of a more resentful disposition than the 
Japanese, could not fail to sow seeds of 
antipathy if they did not lead to immediate 
and forcible retaliation. This discredit- 
able phase of our intercourse with Japan 
has frequently been discussed in the press, 
but no one has ever ventured to deny it 
completely. The most lenient view taken 
is that if such things happened once, they 
happen no longer. We cannot fully 
endorse any such rosy conclusion, but 
even if it were strictly true the fact remains 
that, greatly to the credit of the Japanese, 
the evil past has left no trace upon 
their demeanour towards foreigners. The 
same friendliness, the same courtesy, 
and the same bright welcome await us in 
the interior year in and year out, un- 


“TOKAL GIVOSHI” AND HIS CRITICS. 
ee, 

URunfortunate correspondent ‘Tokai 
Giyoshi” has brought upon his head 

an avalanche of denunciation. The latest 
pronunciamiento is that “his letter teems 
with misrepresentations, to use no stronger 
term, from beginning to end.” Is it in- 
deed such a very unjust production? Let 
us look briefly at the crushing comments 
evoked by it. “ Tokai Giyoshi” headed 
his letter ‘(an appeal to Englishmen.”’ He 
made no altempt to arraign the conduct 
of England in a Japanese newspaper, but 
addressed himself to an English journal, 
and called his words ‘an appeal to Eng- 
lishmen.” In the course of his epistle he 
said, referring to the opening chapters of 
foreign intercourse with Japan :—“ Assas- 
sination, quarrels, chicanerics occurred, 
and unceasing injury was inflicted on the 
nation.” No one could be under the 
smallest doubt that the assassinations here 
spoken of were the bloody acts of Japa- 
nese against foreigners. Yet "P.Q.”, 
writing toa local contemporary, says :— 
“Tf ©Tokai Giyoshi’ had wished to be 
truthful, which he was not, he ought to 


discrimination is made 
against the peoples among whom they 
move; they dress like the latter, observe 
their regulations, are judiciable by their 
tribunals, behave modestly and quietly, and 
claim no exceptional privileges of any 
kind. Here, on the contrary, the foreigner 
is a person quite apart from the people of 
He admits no obligation 
must not be 


of change. Now turn to the correspond- 
ence columns of the local English press. 


How many of the letters published there|the country. 


towards the latter’s laws, 
judged by their courts, treats them too 
often with contemptuous roughness, and 
avowcdly regards them as an inferior race 
of beings from whom he is entitled to re- 
quire special.consideration. Would it ar- 


gue semi-civilization or something worse 
on the part of the Japanese if they resented 'have said that with respect»to the assassi- 
Zo 


Is it not true, on the con- 


vaded by a tone of bitter captiousness and 


give themselves no concern to be even 
commonly just? We strongly suspect 
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nations he speaks of, it was Japanese who 
were the assassins and foreigners the vic- 
tims.” Why should ‘Tokai Giyoshi” 
have made this qualification? Everybody 
knows that there were no assassinations 
except those committed by Japanese sa- 
murat, and everybody understands that 
the injuries spoken of by our correspon- 
dent are the indemnities which-Japan was 
obliged to pay, and the political troubles 
brought on her in consequence of these 
assassinations. But ‘‘ Tokai Giyoshi” has 
encountered a more serious critic in our 
own correspondent ‘Englishman.’ By 
the latter his contentions are attacked 
seriatim, a method equally convenient for 
the critic and the criticised. ‘“ Tokai 
Giyoshi” complained that Great Britain 
had obstructed Treaty Revision. ‘ Eng- 
lishman ” denies that such is the case, and 
supports his denial by saying that “ Great 
Britain is at this very moment endeavour- 
ing to negotiate on the subject” and 
that “the opposition to Treaty Revision 
comes no longer from Great Britain but 
from Japan itself.” Such an assertion 
distinctly aims at creating the impression 
that Great Britain’s efforts to accomplish 
Treaty Revision have been baulked by 
Japanese opposition. Nothing could be 
more misleading. England has not revised 
her Treaty simply because she could not 
bring herself to agree to the terms offered 
by Japan and accepted by America, Ger- 
many, and Russia. If she had agreed to 
those terms four or five months ago, Treaty 
Revision would now be an accomplished 
fact, and the opposition spoken of by 
“ Englishman ” would never, in all human 
probability, have attained serious dimen- 
sions. The truth may not be pleasant, but 
it is the truth for all that. To represent 
England as “endeavouring” and Japan 
as ‘‘ opposing ”’ is, to say the least, a most 
singular twisting of the situation. “Eng- 
lishman” himself, even while claiming 
“endeavour” for England and charging 
“opposition ” to Japan, admits that Great 
Britain has ‘acted slowly,” but affirms 
that the justice of her tardiness is ‘ abun- 
dantly proved by the capriciousness of 
Japanese public opinion, of which the last 
few months have given us so striking an 
example, and in consequence of which 
countries less prudent than Great Britain 
are apparently about to be made fools of — 
revised treaties being solicited from them 
by Japan and then not ratified.’’ Is it, 
then, asserted seriously that England has 
hitherto been actuated by prudent appre- 
hension of Japanese fickleness? Is it pre- 
tended that she refused to accede to Japan’s 
request because she suspected that the 
Japanese Government had not truly guaged 
the mind of the Japanese people? And if 
no such thing is asserted or pretended, 
how can the unexpected course recently 
taken by events be advanced in justifica- 
tion of England’s hesitancy? As well 
affirm that a man’s sluggishness was 
justified because, by over-sleeping him- 


self, he missed a train which subsequently 
ran over an embankment or met with 
some other fatal accident. ‘ Englishman ” 
apparently asks us to believe that England 
is “endeavouring” to revise her Treaty 
at the very moment when Japanese op- 
position is at its height, and that she has 
hitherto proceeded slowly with revision 
because she apprehended the develop- 
ment of such opposition. It is difficult to 
accept such explanations, nor will ‘ Tokai 
Giyoshi” be convinced by them, we 
imagine. , 

“ Tokai Giyoshi’s” assertion that Japan 
“already possesses a Constitution enfran- 
chising the people and conferring on 
them the privilege of self-government,” 
is traversed by “Englishman” on the 
grounds that the Constitution is not yet 
in force and that the franchise is limited. 
Limited also, as we think, is the strength 
of such objections. Everything must have 
a beginning, and though the Japanese 
Constitution does not yet confer liberties 
such as the British Constitution, after 
centuries of popular effort, has been made 
to confer, it does confer liberties which 
present a most remarkable contrast with 
the state of affairs existing in this empire 
twenty-five years ago. However, little 
importance attaches to this part of “ Eng- 
lishman’s” criticism. His object, we take 
it, is to protest against any disposition on 
the part of the Japanese to rely on what 
their country has accomplished rather than 
to reflect how much remains for her to 
accomplish. If he deteets such a disposi- 
tion, by all means let him rebuke it. But 
when he denies that the Constitution 
provides for freedom of religious belief 
because ‘‘ forms of worship and modes of 
propagandism remain under legal restric- 
tions,” he falls into an unfortunate error. 
Even in England, where freedom of re- 
ligious belief is supposed to exist in its 
widest sense, forms of worship and modes 
of propagandism are subject to legal re- 
strictions. They are so and must be so 
in every civilized State. For though men 
may be permitted to worship any deity 
they please and profess their creed as 
openly as they like, nothing is more 
clearly recognised than their legal obliga- 
tion not to conduct their worship or to 
propagate their tenets in a manner offen- 
sive to their neighbours, perversive of 
morality, or opposed to the interests of 
good order. In a word, the restrictions 
for imposing which ‘ Englishman” cri- 
ticises Japan, are imposed equally by his 
own country, the very sanctuary of re- 
ligious liberty. Why again, if le really 
seeks to be fair, should he speak of the 
anti-Christian legislation of past years? 
He knows well, everybody knows well, 
that no obstacles whatever are placed by 
the Japanese Authorities or have been 
placed for many years in the path of 
Christianity in this country, and that the 
last possibility of anti-Christian legislation 
has been swept away by the publication 


of the Constitution. Why not give Japan 
credit for all this, instead of trying to dis. 
credit her by pointing to the dead letter 
of laws long ago abrogated in practice? 
We are very far from endorsing every- 
thing that ‘ Tokai Gyoshi” has written: 
he is guilty, we think, of several exagge- 
rations and misrepresentations. But his 
critics, on their side, have not treated him 
with the justice or frankness that his 
“ appeal” deserved. " They have not even 
cared to be historically accurate, for “ Eng- 
lishman” ass@rts that ‘the Treaties were 
executed with the Government of Japan 
at the time being,” whereas they were 
executed with the Shdégun’s Government 
without the consent and even against the 
wishes of the Imperial Court. Not until 
years had elapsed was it discovered by 
Sir HARRY PARKES that until the Treaties 
received the ratification of the EMPEROR 
they were little better than unauthorized 
drafts. And it is a curious and interesting 
fact that although the EMPEROR was per- 
suaded, by means of a powerful naval de- 
monstration, to agree-to ratification, yet 
no interchange of ratifications ever took 
place, and the Treaties remain to this day 
incomplete instruments. 

Incidentally, it will be observed, the 
issue is raised—at what value must Eng- 
land’s action as to Treaty Revision be 
finally appraised? Has she done well, in 
the light of her own interests, to move with 
such remarkable tardiness? We are dis- 
posed to answer in the affirmative. Time 
has seldom falsified the trust placed in it, 
and time has been on England’s side. 
Her slowness has not been dictated by 
any doubt of Japan’s constancy. It has 
been due partly to accident, partly to in- 
difference, partly to punctiliousness, and 
partly to a desire that the importance of 
her consent should be duly recognised. 


Had she followed immediately in the 
wake of America, Germany, and Rus- 
sia, the value of her liberality would 
have seemed small, whereas by wait- 
ing she might not unreasonably hope to 
see it enhanced. This hope has been 
justified. Japan has been shown that 
whatever covenants she may make with 
other Powers, it is to England she must 
come in the last resort, and that without 
England’s consent Treaty Revision is vit- 
tually impossible, Events have moved too 
fast for the Japanese Government, and Eng; 
land’s good fortune enables her to reap the 
benefit of their rapidity. Her unpopularity 
in Japan will be increased by the reflection 
that had she yielded in season, the anti- 
revision agitation could never have at- 
tained really obstructive dimensions. But, 
on the other hand, she has upset a position 
in which she must have been relegated to 
a secondary ‘place, and has created in its 
stead a position in which she can once more 
play theleading part. How much of this 
result may be attributed to Fabian saga- . 
city, Great Britain’s conduct in the new 
situation can alone prove. Meanwhile, let 
us frankly acknowledge that whatever con- 
solation she may find inthe conjuncture 
from her own point of view, it is scarcely 
to be expected that Japan should share 
her satisfaction. 


== 
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of time have woven them into; paint your trees and 
flowers as nature made them, and set them in your 
ground “as if they grew there.” 

But there are more things in the world than 
sticks and stones: these are the tangible things; 
the intangible lie beyond: the thoughts, the 
fancies, the impressions, the feelings, to which 
the more solid things give tise; the record of 
these also comes within the realm of ait. And 
its recording character is distinguishable here 
as. strongly as it was before; we have only 
passed from the tecord of the inanimate to 
the record of the animate, the living thoughts 
and impressions which nature invokes in us; 
to the permanent record of the fleeting story 
which is written in her beok; and highest of all 
to the record of the man in whose brain these 
thoughts arise. Portraiture must stand at the 
very topmost summit of high art; and there 
is no difficulty in) determining its functions, 
ils scope, and purpose. If you will paint a 
man, at least paint hint in some semblance of 
the divine image ; paint a man, not a mouse: first 
the record of the majestic lines of the human form, 
and then the story of the man for good or ill. 
The art is wanting if this story is wanting ; but the 
height of act is reached when the pod or the devil 
in the man stands revealed before us. And 
as it is with portraiture, so it is with land- 
scape painting, You and TL who ivok niust find 
upon the canvas something more than the fields 
ot corn and erice, the trees and paths; the pain- 
ter must show us what he himself saw; he 
must catch the light that lies upon the fields, 
and the shadow of the rain cloud as it moves 
across the valley, and the wind that bends the 
bamboos on the hillside, (hat we too may see them 
long after the light is dimmed, the shadow passed, 
the wind asleep. His landscape must speak tous as 
it spoke to hinvs we (oo must hear the patter of 
the dancing elves upon the flowers and teel the 
pressure of their invisible hands; for us too the 
visions of the sunlight and the grass of other days 
must be conjured up. But if he saw no visions 
there will be nothing for us to see: if the land- 
scape did not speak to him, how can it speak 
through him to us? EF he cannot catch the rustle 
of the leaves, the motion of the cloud, the flicker 
of the light, the fancies which they evoked will be 
far away as we look upon his dull tecord of hard 
facts: he had better have done with it at once 
and go and take photographs for the rest of his 
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even to general than to particular observation and 
criticism. [beg you to think however that the ignor- 
ance [ have spoken of is especially an ignorance of 
hard names; and I beg you also to believe that 
during my two years’ residence in Japan, I have 
been diligent in and out of season to see what I 
could see, to hear what T could hear, and to make 
such reflections thereon as I was able. I believe 
that to one who does this, though he be among 
the unlearned, the art will at  Jength in’ some 
measure unveil itself, and I believe that the 
record of his impressions will have some small 
value. A profounder student may judge diffec- 
ently. But art is for the many, not for the 
tew; depend upon it that an art which does not 
speak to some among a holiday ciowd is poor stuff 
though it be of good repute among the learned. 
It is one who is outside the barrier, only one of the 
Western crowd who take their pastime among the 
pleasant places of Japan who contes before you 
now and ventures to crave an indulgent hearing. 

In talking of any subject, one’s first duty is to 
be quite clear of the meaning to be attached 
to the terms used, so that a speaker and his audi- 
ence may be at one, Therefore with repaid to 
the word “Art,” so Intge as some would have 
it, so confined as others declare it to be, I 
would fike to atvive with you at some clear under- 
standing as to what we mean by it, ‘Phe absence 
of agreement on this point is the cause of too 
frequent discord. How many an argument 
comes to an abrupt and somewhat unceremonious 
conclusion with the cematk from him who is in 
greatestlack of argument, “Ah yes! but theryou 
know T dowt call that ait.” Let us see then if 
we understand each other, when we Call of the art 
which is neither English nor Tench, Dutch nor 
Italian, Greek nor Roman, nor Japanese, but 
which thongh it is in them all, is above them all; 
the whole of which they are but parts. 

Letus grant in the first place What art is in its 
origin divine, is meet to be looked upon by pods, 
and draws poor mortals who behold it nearer to a 
diviner state: granted all this, it still remains of 
this world worldly. Tt deals with the things which 
are, and not with the things which are not, not 
ever were. It must fulfil many ends, but one, and 
that not the least of them, is to inake a record of 
the things about us so that they may not be lost 
both to sight and memory. Nota very lofty end 
you will say, and yet as [hope to show you if we 
look upon art as the recording angel of this world 
we shall find that the name pives a very true and 
faithful account of the high duties which are laid 
upon it to perform, Let us look at this recording 
character of art in its lowest aspect first, for it 
gives us its first essential. Being part and 
parcel of this poor world of ours, unless it 
Is true to the things of the world, it fails; and 
from this failure, no dexterous drawing, nor 
vividness of imagination, nor briiliancy of colour 
can save il. Every pave that Jolin Ruskin bas 
written ou this subject, [will not say deserves the 
attention of students, for the words would be inapt, 
but must be read ull they are torn and dog’s- 
eared, must be learnt through and through, and 
above all must be acted upon before the cap of 
your studentship can be thrown aside. In the 
West this pomt is insisted on ina phrase which I 
dare say is familiar to you— Truch in Act 3” and 
shortly the idea is this: If you paint natural 
things, and there is not much left for you to paint 
if you don't, you must paint them as nature has 
made them, You are not greater than the preat 
First Cause, you cannot do more excellent things 
than he has done. Construct a rock after your 
own sweet will, and not on the plan of the eternal 
hills, and see how the house you set upon it will 
demonstrate your foolishness; and if you cannot 
make it why should you paint it, What else can 
such a painling convey to the beholder’s mind but 
the original foily of its auther, Would you think , 
hima very great artist who could give you nothing | is called “mere drawing”? fell into disrepute among 
but fancy sketches of blue devils, of astral bodies, ot | the disciples. — Impressionist work, as their style 
of mountains in the moon? If not, why should you; came to Le called, has many charms peculiar to 
not treat with the same contempt eve who paints | itself; but as generally understood it lacks much, 

and perhaps claims too great a position for itself, 


Jocks that are in a perpetual struggle against 
the law of gravity, waves that roi on shaliow| too strict a monopoly of poetic vision. There are, 
waters, ships that sail with canvas bellying against | then, these two extremes between which lies, as in 


OF ARTIN GENERAL AND FAPAN- 
LSE ARL IN PARTICULAR. 
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An address delivered by Mr. F. T. Piggott be- 
fore the Art Society of Japan, on October 19th, 
1889. 

Art is a splendid thing to think about; the very 
act of thinking seems to ennoble the mind, to com- 
pel it to bring forth great and excellent thoughts. 
But it is a troublesome thing to write about, to 
find language worthy of these high thoughts: 
language at once so clear and so precise that 
itis able to reduce into tangible shape ideas 
which float as in a mirage on the horizon of 
the mind, and to convey them from the dreamy 
thinker lo too prosaic listeners. Alas! like the 
figures in the mirage many of these grand thoughts 
are upside down. 

It is one of the terrors of life in Japan, one 
of the penalties to be paid for living in an at- 
mosphere impregnated with art, that one must 
think art, and what is worse, write it. The 
terror is twofold therefore, and alfects both oneself 
and one’s friends. But the writer's dilticulties are 
not few nor easy to be overcome. So much, for 
the reason just given, has already been written 
about Japanese Art; so much is kuown and 
seems already determined that although the 
thoughts appear to the thinker strikingly fresh 
and original, when the ordeal of pen and ink 
Is passed there seems to be notiing on the 
paper but the old thoughts rewritten, the old 
ideas almost in their old form, the old temarks 
in tritest garb 3 and though one should honestly 
have thought the thoughts oneself the charge 
of plagiarism hangs as a shadow aver one’s 
pen. But if good work is to be done, and there 
are few who do not admit that there is still ample 
room for good work, this charge must be risked; 
so much indeed lies on the surface, so many things, 
SO many causes with their effects, may be noted 
by the least observant of observers, that it is no 
wonder so many great minds have thought out the 


same ideas. 

In the first place, however, I have something 
to say about the observers themselves, for they 
are of many kinds. Some there are who find 
in Japanese Art nothing that is good, nothing 
pleasant: need I say that with such [have nothing 
to do. Some others there are too, if we jump from 
the negative to the superlative, to whom every- 
thing in the art is charming, everything trans- 
cendent. It is said by those who know, that not 
all Japanese are to be put in this calegory, but 
that there ave many true lovers of their national 
art who, while they praise its mevits highly, are 
conscious of its defects, and who welcome such 
discussions as I, ali too unworthy, am about to 
undertake, here are others again to whom it is 
given at once to fathom where others as yet 
have found no bottom, at first sight to read 
what others see as yet but dimly ; who in a month 
and a day settle and determine matters of deep 
interest on which those who go but seldom 
into the curio shops of Treaty-Ports must ponder 
with labour of brain through many years. “They 
form one more definite species of the globe-trotter 
tribe, which for lack of a better word must be 
dubbed evitieus, Between them these precious 
folk have condensed into a pernicions phrase all 
the thinking on the att of your people which bas 
gone before, which has by its trickery of truth 
almost precluded further thought. I mean that 
phrase which is the conversational catchword of the 
subject, “ glorified sketches.” 

Now Ihave as’ ed myself among other questions 
these two: does this phrase in sober earnest express 
the western view of Japanese Art? [it does, ts ita 
sound criticism? And, though [have served buta 
short apprenticeship in the thought-labour which 
it is so necessary should be complete to entitle one 
to ahearing, the finding answers to these ques- 
tions is the cause of the existence of this paper. 
But [am the more compelled therefore to make 
my very humble apologies to you who are among 
the most learned in this ancient art, for thus 
trespassing upon your time and patience. I have 
not the knowledge to make this contribution to 
the discussion what it ought to be. I shall not 
attempt either to give ita sembiance of learning by 
introducing many artists’ names, and adding to tt 
the weight of instance. Frankly, [ could not do it 
ifI would. [find them hard toremember, the fault 
being possibly to be laid to my other occupations ; 
sul less can I associate definite works or peculiar t 
methods with those names, except in avery few) the great craftsman planned lis work, I , ) 
cases; and sul less even do [know of the scientific principle of Art then ts this : Be true to nature, itmon herd of mortals by whom he is surrounded, 
or historic division into schools. And I would net} and paint things as yeu find them there, Let the do not supply all he needs for subjects for his can- 
doitif fcould, Formore than any art that of Japan {lines of your vocks-mat leastif you wish to convey | vires. Je is ever secking something SUPOT-EN- 
: : : Du Ghrochs (aad if you Cor t your cbs elent. But what bathos! Le dees not find itia 
jthe works of the Creator, but in his own imagina- 
n; and straugest fieak offally he trespasses on 


days. 

This, then, I take to be the highest art, whe- 
ther it give us man or beast or thing to touk 
upon, the ait which speaks. But the effort to 
invoke this attistic voice has led to a cutious 
result, which has an important bearing on the 
question in hand. The technical difficulties of 
painting are immense; in the struggle with the 
details which a too clear vision reveals to the 
painter, the poetic fancy of the moment. is lost. 
[think that of this there is no doubt: that if it 
were possible to set down on the canvas every fact 
that we see in a landscape at the moment of look- 
ing at it, and in precisely the same way that we 
see it in tint and tone, in light and in shadow, 
the effect of the painting: would be the same as the 
effect of the landscape. It must be so, because 
the effect is produced by certain causes which are 
details of sky and cloud, of heightened lights and 
deepened shadows; and if we could but faithfully 
reproduce the cause we should undoubtedly repeat 
theesfect. Butalas! we cannot, for the frailty of our 
hands, the thickness of our brushes, the too earth 
substance of our pigments which make but dullest 
shadows of nature’s lustrous lights. ‘Then it came 
to pass that the struggle to reproduce the details 
became too palpable, and tended to deteriorate 
art. ‘Then there arose a school which sought tie 
effect without the details, or with but few of them: 
and as the details Lecame unnecessary, $0 what 


the wind, rainbows whose colours do not face the all other things, the happy mean: on the one 
sun that begat them, or anything else that sets at, side there is the work of the detailist, which 
naught the simple laws which regulate Ue life and! tesolves itself into drawing of architectural faith- 
light and being of the world. And the strangest! fulness: and on the other side the wiid work of the 
partof the matter is that you do fecl Uhis contempt impressionist which in ils more mystic moments is 
for one who paints human productions all askew, ai strongly suggestive of the attempt to paint the 


chair that no mottal could sit on, or a table that grin without the cat, 
The idealist, too, must not be forgotten, for 


must fall of its own weight: you only withhold your! T J , 
derision from one who defies the laws on which: he is a curious person who compels the misuse 
The first, of a lofty idea. ‘The daily round of life, the com- 


seems lo possess national chracteristics, strony fine ie pres. 
of being considered as a whole, and adapt it mere ‘struction and te lines which the winds and Luiigis Ue 
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the Creator’s highest plane of work—man. We 
have had, and have, alas, many such in England: 
their people are made of a finer clay than the 
common run of men; it needs no bones to sup- 
port it and tends much to lassitude and languid 
melancholy. . 

One more question remains to be considered: 
it is the position which suggestion holds in paint- 
ing. We cannot record all the details of any 
given subject, and therefore must be content 
with some only. Which? After the main out- 
line, those details must be selected which are 
the chief features of the subject, which give 
its main idea and character. ‘The existence of 
the rest must be suggested. Practical artists 
will realise that in this selection lies one of the 
greatest difficulties which obstruct success, be- 
cause a suggestion of facts merely is not 
sufficient: it must carry with it also a sug- 
gestion of thoughts and impressions. And 
now I want much to insist on the difference be- 
tween suggestive art and impressionist art, But 
first let me play with the words a little to show 
how dangerous artistic terminology is without 
careful definition. I may suggest the facts, or 
I may give the impression that certain facts 
exist: I may record the impression which those 
facts create, or I may only suggest this im- 
pression; or I may record or suggest the im- 
pression which either facts or impressions, or 
both, have left upon my memory. The truth 
is that finished and perfect art anust be both 
suggestive and impressionist. Suggestive for 
the very practical reasons I have already given : 
impressionist in the sense which I have. endea- 
voured to convey. I think the term suggestive is 
properly used in connexion with facts alone ; im- 
pressionist in connexion with thoughts alone. 
Suggestive art is one dealing only with facts, 
delighting by the record of some facts to give the 
impression that other facts exist. The perception 
of this impression gives a very high intellectual 
pleasure: the delight as of having performed suc- 
cessfully a difficult feat, of secing something 
which isnot actually upon the paper, but yet which 
the artist intended should be seen. Impres- 
sionist art seeks behind the facts for the effect 
they create, and in this effect the poetry of the 
scene; it seeks to recreate on the canvas the 
fancies and the delights which the landscape itself 
evoked. [For the sake of a practical example, 
think how a Japanese artist would deal with 
such a subject as a warrior crossing a bridge: the 
man and his armour would be painted in more or 
less detail, but of the bridge Iam sure that noth- 
ing but the caps of the posts, one rail, and two or 
three planks would be shown. And what more do 
you want? In such a subject, nothing ; one of the 
tests of the merits of the work would be whether 
in spite of, or perhaps in consequence of, the pau- 
city of details, the bridge exists for the beholder 
as much as if every detail had been painted in ils 
proper place. But take a hillside covered with 
blue campanulas. The simple art of the detailist 
would compel him to draw every flower that he 
saw: the suggestive artist, with his more vigorous 
appeal to the imagination, would get the effect by 
setting a few in the immediate foreground, and still 
fewer scattered over the middle distance. But to 
the art of the impressionist, with his half-closed eyes, 
the flowers as flowers would not be seen; their in- 
dividual existence would only receive some scant 
recognition in the two or three misshapen blots of 
colour which would have to do duty for those nearest 
to the eye. To dim the only thing worth the paint- 
ing would be the warmth of the summer scene, the 
haze which the multitude of flowers cast over the 
hill, and the conflict of their warm blue with the 
colder colour of the sky. The practical difference 
then between these two phases of art is this: ‘The 
suggestive artist leaves blank spaces to be filled 
in by the mind of the beholder; the inipressionist 
covers his canvas with colour but leaves to the 
imagination the thousand details of the scene. 

Aud now, asking for pardon for this too long 
digression oh art in general, let me bring matters 
to a head and apply these principles to your art of 
Japan in particular. Understanding then by high 
art a proper combination of detail, suggestion, and 
impression, I will ask you a question. Has there 
‘ever been an artist in Japan who could paint a 
man’s head or his hands or his feet? If your art 
has not produced such an one, and I anticipate a 
negative answer, it must fall short of the highest 
pitch to which art can reach. You have had pro- 
bably some who could do serious figure work in 
outline; and by serious I mean something more 
than the deft drawing of a sweeping curve ; but the 
most faithful outline of a head is only jthe barest 
of suggestions: it cannot give, and what is more 
it cannot even suggest, the subtle play of shadow 
on a man’s forehead, the flash of a woman’s eyes. 
And the details if you ¢a beyond mere outline 
must be, accerding to your methods, details in 
outline too, and unless you wanted to produce a 


curiously shaped cobweb they must be of the most 
meagre description, and incapable of even sug- 
gesting the varying planes of a hand or a foot. 
And there is little or no difference whether you 
leave the surface plain or cover it with a thin wash 
of colour. It is the same in landscape, to which 
monochromatic work holds the same position as 
outline in figure painting. Ido not see in your 
landscapes a trace even of impressionist art. The 
broad lines of monochrome can never be anything 
but suggestive, whether their colour be black or 
sepia, or whether they be made of silver or gold, of 
wood or iron, You cannot get the radiance of the 
thousand rays of light by using only one of 
them. You can at best suggest a middle dis- 
tance by leaving it out altogether. Your methods 
enable you to suggest moonlight, but I do not 
think they enable you to get beyond and fill 
the mind with midnight thoughts. The fact 
is the brain refuses to perform two opera- 
lions: it delights in one, whether that one be 
the adoption of a suggestion of fact or of a 
suggestion of fancy:- but having performed the 
first, it needs some fresh stimulus to operate upon 
it to induce it to exert itself a second time. 


I think you will see that I am labouring, not 
unduly I trust, to get the dark shadows of my 
picture in first, to emphasize what Japanese art 
is not, before I endeavour to ascertain what it is. 
There are some things which your art has ignored, 
and there are other things which your artists have 
never succeeded in accomplishing ; on one of these 
points Iam compelled to insist. I cannot find in 
your art any good surface painting. Iam not dis- 
posed even to except those wonderful crows we 
know so well: the lights on their bodies seem to 
be haphazard, to be produced rather from the 
necessity of an emptying brush than. from a close 
anatomical study of the planes of their bodies. 
The velocity of their movement through the air 
disarms criticism at one point by compelling 
admiration at another. Again, Sosen’s finished 
work, a miracle of patience as it appears to be, is, 
if you will pardon the heresy, nothing but an in- 
teresting failure. I have never yet seen one pic- 
ture of his that had the remotest resemblance toa 
monkey ; at best they are but empty monkey skins, 
and they are poor at that: they seem to be the result 
of a clever trick of handling the brush which a poor 
copyist can catch with a little care. They do not, 
as I venture to think, compare with the broad 
brush treatment of the same subjects of his earlier 
and later methods, in which he produced sugges- 
tive pictures of a very high order. But if I am 
wrong in this estimate, as I very probably am, his 
work would be the work of a detailist pure and 
simple, the nature of which admits only of a very 
litlelightand shade. From this, the detailist point of 
view, however, you have had artists whose surface 
work is altogether excellent, as witness that dex- 
terous delineation of a sleeping cat by an unknown 
artist (I think) exhibited this year at Uyeno, 
the vividly coloured peacocks of your great master 
Okio, and the graceful figures of the artists of the 
‘‘popular school.” If we turn to the Buddhistic 
kakemono, we are obliged to go back a long way 
before we find the lines of the diapers—all per- 
fectly drawn as they are—adapting themselves to 
the folds of the drapery; and still further back 
before we get that gradation of colour which is 
surface modelling in its most elementary form. 
Modelling, that is the technical quality on the im- 
portance of which I have been endeavouring to 
insist. It seems to me to be a quality alto- 
gether unknown in your art, and as a result your 
substances have no solidity, your distances no 
depth. It is however the only technical term I 
shall indulge in; chiaroscuro, impasto, values, and 
the rest of our art jargon must to-day take care of 
themselves, for I fancy you are weary of hearing of 
iS enormities your artists commit in regard to 
them. 


From the weakness of your art I pass now with 
greatest pleasure to its strength, which lies of 
course in the faculty of line drawing, which to 
Western eyes is little short of marvellous. And 
you will follow me now I am sure when I say that 
it is this very power over line that makes your art 
a suggestive art, while it is your devotion to it that 
precludes it from being impressionist. This is the 
point at which I must fall very foul of the inventor 
of that phrase ‘ glorified sketches,” with its con- 
temptuous sting and its ill-disguised insinuation 
that suggestion and superficiality are synonymous. 
Tam endeavouring to shew that suggestion is as 
much an integral and essential part of high art as 
is the poetry of expression, and moreover that you 
have discovered in it independent potentialities of 
pleasure undreamed of before we knew your art. 
T know of one man alone who in his studies (though 
notin his finished werk) seems to have been im- 
bued with the same idea; he was a Royal Acade- 
mician and one cf the fathers of the British School, 
James Ward, the greatest animal painter we have 


ever had. But I doubt, even if we had sought so 
to glorify our sketches as to obtain for them a pro- 
minent position in art, whether we could have at. 
tained to anything like the pitch of perfection 
which you have reached : for it is imbued with the 
charm of your national character, with a grace 
which makes of Western refinement mere clumsi- 
ness, and above all with those delightful whims 
and happy freaks of fancy which are all your own, 


Your suggestion then and your line draw. 
ing go together. And what a power of line it is, 
combining as it does all the curves wherein 
beauty, strength, and swiftness lie concealed, 
If your artists have followed one branch of the 
art, they have followed it with effect; the pitch you 
have reached is not only higher than anything 
we have accomplished in Europe; it is almost 
beyond the dream of our accomplishment. ‘Tie 
carp is going up the waterfall, there is no question 
of its hanging in the water by a string. Those men 
are really beating up against the wind; the vigorous 
lines of their bodies show that they are “ putting 
their backs into it;” they could not have been 
drawn from a model posed in the attitude. No 
one can doubt who looks at the wild goose 
winging its way across the moon that it is really 
in mid-air and is not poised in a naturalist’s shop 
with helpful wires. Do not imagine that we have 
no great draughtsmen in the West; probably if we 
pursued comparison between Eastern and Western 
drawing to the bitter end, many points would be 
given against you; but I am ‘emphasizing the 
one point in which excellence is almost entirely on 
your side, that marvellous skill in delineating 
motion which enables your artists fairly to 
revel in subjects which ours can hardly look at. 
This- is an old story, on which I need not 
dwell, the reason lying, as is well-known, in 
the greater freedom which your method of writ- 
ing and painting allows to the arm and wrist. But 
there is a matter which I confess puzzles me, some 
subjects seem to lie beyond the compass of these 
lines. One would have thought that if you could 
observe one set of lines accurately, you could have 
observed another with equal accuracy. And yet, 
how is it that the horses in your pictures are such 
misshapen deformities ? ‘There is an explanation 
which I think some have not hesitated to give. I 
belicve it to be untrue and unworthy of your art, 
butit must‘not be ignored, for it points to a danger 
into which your students are likely enough to fall: 
it is that the art of Japan is only caligraphic 
after mi. Its development would then have been 
somewhat after this fashion. It would bé found 
that the freely flowing lines which you strike out 
with your brush bore a strong likeness to the 
strong lines of animated nature, and thus nature 
would resemble the lines instead of the lines being 
made to resemble nature. The studies of horses 
which are so common in scrap-books go far to 
warrant the suggestion. But it is an impertinent 
one. The criticism that your art is a decorative 
art flows too I think from the same idea. It would 
take too long to combat this criticism now, as it 
would involve a lengthy discrimination between 
decorative and representative art. It is enough in 
this place to say that if lines are used to represent 
some object, how feeble soever the work may be it 
falls properly within the category of representative 
art: when the lines, though they bear some re- 
semblance to objects, cease to represent them but 
are used for their own sakes, the work is decora- 
tive. I protest against against bad representa: 
tive work being ruthlessly classed as decorative. 
I think however that in this paper I shall 
have made my belief in the representative 
character. of Japanese art abundantly clear. But 
the answer to this caligraphic suggestion, 1 be- 
lieve to be this : your traditional studies have really 
been made under direct inspiration from nature: 
but partly because of this very beauty and flow 
of line which you so cultivate, there has always 
beeii an endeavour to reduce all outlines into 
flowing curves; and nature has been all on your 
side, for it is when she is putting forth her greatest 
strength that she developes those sweeping lines 
which it is your greatest pleasure to draw; and 
so gradually the strength of your art has gone out 
to meet’nature at her greatest strength, and so it has 
come to pass that those subjects are, as I have said, 
merest molehills to you which are almost impassable 
mountains to-us. The failure of your horses seems 
to be attributable to this, that the form of the animal 
does not lend itself readily to such treatment; an 
I fancy your artists have been somewhat idle to 
attack him by any other method. I am bound to 
mention one notable exception to this which I have 
come across, a woodcut of Soga Takemunes 
famous gallop, by a living artist, Yoshi Toshi. [am 
bound also to mention an exception to the general 
rule that there is very little motion about Western 
pictures. English artists at least can paint ships 


that ride full tilt acrass the waves; but this per-. 
chance, because, as you know, battles ard hillows 
and breezes have been our heritage since “ Britain 
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first at heaven’s command arose from out the 
azure main.” 

This short national parenthesis leads me to 
record an impression concerning your art in which 
perhaps I may be singular. The more I see of it 
the greater disappointment I feel concerning the 
subjects it deals with. I do not see any intimate 
relation between your art and the beautiful country 
which has produced it. It gives us, it is true, the 
incidents of daily life and the figures that take 
part in it; it gives us the incidents of the landscape, 
the flowers, the bamboos, and Fuji; but composi- 
tion is almost entirely wanting, and with composi- 
tion the highest of artistic qualities. [ look in 
vain for a picture of so common a sight as the 
reflection of sunset in the paddy. fields, which show- 
ing the contrast between the brilliant colour of the 
sky and the growing calm of the scene, brings 
vividly before us the story of declining day. I 
look in vain for pictures which, revealing the poetic 
charm of yourtemples, and your tombs, the peaceful 
resting places of your old heroes, tell tor us the 
story of departing life. Do these things not 
appeal to you in the way they do tous? I can- 
not believe it. And yet I cannot find a satis- 
factory explanation of it, unless it be the necessary 
sequel of what I have already said, that an art 
which is purely suggestive must limit itself to inci- 
dents, and is incapable of dealing with complicated 
and emotional subjects. 

And now before I quite exhaust your patience, I 
will endeavour to be practical. There is a ques- 
tion which I am sure interests you, and which I 
Inow interests us in the West. It is this: Is there 
any further development in store for your art: has 
its reached its zenith, and will its future be stand- 
still, or worse, decline? It is not in any deprecia- 
tory sense that I say that I think the zenith of 
your individualism has been reached: you have 
followed and developed for yourselves a form of 
art which you have brought to the greatest pitch 
of perfection. There are many points in which the 
drawing of some of the old pictures is defective ; 
but for remedy the artists who painted them would 
have to live again. But these defects apart, one 
may say with confidence that not only have you 
conquered many difficulties which imperfect ma- 
terials put in your way, but also that you 

-have got out of them all that they are capable 
of; material difficulties have been overcome by 
technical tricks. But there is a limit to this 
sort of thing; you have reached it, and in reach- 
ing it you have compelled our wonder at the enor- 
mous intervening space which you have covered. 
Your rapidly absorbent paper, the quick deposit of 
your colours, and the shape of your brushes, suit- 
able for the one form of art which you have made 
your own, are quite unsuitable for any other. If 
you wish to enter new fields of work, for that work 
you must have the materials adapted to it. The old 
work, and the old materials let us hope will never 
be abandoned; for the greater delight of the world 
there is abundant room for both. But there is, 
however, a more serious impediment to progress : it 
is in your art education. f speak, I know, with im- 
perfect knowledge, but I amconvinced that I am not 
far wrong. The student is taught to hang too much 
upon tradition, and a tradition too which seems 
to affect the most trivial detail of composition. 
You have found out the trick of the flying wing; it 
is handed down from generation to generation ; one 
who learns it can repeat it a hundred times, but is 
he ever taught to observe the line in nature and draw 
it from that model ? Can he vary the sweep of it at 
will? Has he learnt the why and the wherefore of 
every part of it, or has he merely learnt the line? 
I very much fear that it is the latter. The grooves 
in which the subjects of your pictures run seems to 
point to this: I am not talking now of your 
masters, but of your pupils. Do you not teach 
them only the traditional subjects treated in the 
traditional way, so that when their apprenticeship 
is over they can reproduce them again and again 
from memory. Such asystem, though it gives a cer- 
tainty and dexterity in manipulation, only cramps 
the imagination ; for imagination must have abun- 
dant observation to feed on, or it will become 
stunted and feeble. Do your students ever have 
before them such a subject as a sphere, which in, 
the Western Schools is one of the elementary lessons 
in the play of light and shadow on solid bodies ? 
Believe me, a month’s hard work at such an object 
would be productive of more lasting good than the 
painting from memory of a hundred crows or a 
thousand bamboo stalks. I only hint at this sub- 
ject because I feel that I shouid be trenching on 
the labours of our good friend Mr. Fenollosa, who 
is working in your art schools with so much zeal 
and energy. 

What position then may Japanese art claim for 
itself in the art of the world? Not the highest, for 
as [have endeavoured to show its aims are not the 
highest; but as it does not aim it cannot be said 
to fail. And comparisons in respect of any but 
the highest place are unnecessary. But without 


comparison of merits it seems to me to hold in 
relation to the highest a position precisely identi- 
cal with that held by the modern school of 
Western impressionists, but on the opposite 
side. ‘The impressionist dwells on one quality 
of high art, the Japanese dwells on another. 
The impressionist excels in what the Japa- 
nese does not attempt. The Japanese excels in 
what the impressionist ignores, and in what. all 
other artists attempt but few succeed in achieving. 

As I come to this point, things which I have 
omitted to say crowd in upon my thoughts, but the 
time and the occasion have slipped away. If 
somebody has not already said them, I am sure 
that somebody else will very soon inflict them 
upon you. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
—_—_—__—_—_——_ 


SILVER-MINING IN PERU. 


To THE EpITOR OF THE “ JAPAN MAIL.” 

Sir,— Fearing that the insufficient explicitness 
of my letter of 14th inst. may lead to a misconcep- 
tion of the engineering difficulties to be overcome, 
in order to get at the ores designated as “ pyrites 
of silver,” I beg to explain that these difficulties, 
though great and of a nature peculiar to ee loca- 
lity, are by no means insuperable. 

The fact is that the eminent Cornishman re- 
ferred to in my letter (Mr. Trevithick) was the 
first to make them accessible, draining the district 
by means of a tunnel and three shafts, with a 25 
horse-power pumping engine at each shaft, all of 
them in excellent condition still. 

The result of this first drainage was the ex- 
traction of such quantities of rich ore that silver 
became a drug in the market (shipment to Europe 
was by occasional sailing vessels vid Cape Horn), 
and the stock of precious metal in the hands of the 
miners was so great, that one of them in Lima 
actually had his horses shod and his carriage 
wheels bound with massive silver, an extravagance 
that might have found imitators, had it not been 
prohibited in good time by the Authorities. 

It was at this time also that a serious proposal 
was made in the Chamber of Deputies of Miners, 
in Pasco, to erect a life-sized statue of silver in 
honour of the famous man who disclosed, as it 
were, all this wealth. 

A few years after, the workings of the veins or 
layers of these rich ores, reached below the level 
of the tunnel, and drop by drop the water filtered 
through and covered them up once more. ,Des- 
perate atlempts were made to retain a hold on the 
coveted dross ; hand pumps were brought into re- 
quisition, men worked day and night up to their 
waist in water and, coming out of the hot bowels 
of the earth into the cold, keen mountain air, 
caught inflammation of the lungs and died, till no 
Indian labourer could be persuaded to go down 
any more. Then the owners of the mines fell back 
on what are called the “ Pacos” that lie in in- 
exhaustible masses above the pyrites. 

To explain why, with the certainty almost of 
enormous returns, no European company has 
undertaken as yet the construction of a new 
tunnel 25 or 50 yards below the actual one, with 
corresponding shafts and pumping machinery, 
would entail a review of Peruvian history during 
the last thirty or forty years. One or two spas- 
modic efforts have been made by the miners 
themselves. One or two speculative geniuses have 
told the miners that it was the easiest thing in the 
world to get at the rich ores again, and that they 
would show them how to do it, if they would only 
place a few hundred thousand dollars at their 
disposition, and to-day, the miners are some- 
what incredulous when some one tells them that 
such and such” a company, with “so much” 
capital, is going to do the work. 

Surely, some one will remark, if there is really 
such an abundance of rich ores to be got at, it 
must be easy for modern engineering skill to run 
a tunnel of a few thousand yards through metal- 
liferous rock? Just so. It is easy for an Archi- 
medes to move the world; only give him a point 
of support for his lever. : 

In this case back up engineering skill with 
firstly sufficient capital ; secondly sufficient prac- 
tical knowledge of the special and unusual nature 
of the difficulties to be overcome; and last but not 
least, with sufficient labour, and you'll move this 
« mountain of silver’? (Colquijicca) and roll it in 
shining fragments down the slope of the Andes ! 

As for the climate, there is none healthier in the 
world, and I never look at the coolies employed 
here in loading and unloading coal but I think of 
the value of the labour of a couple of thousand of 
such robust fellows, in my old home, the Cerro de 
Pasco. Yours faithfully, 

R. A. VAN MIDDELDYK. 

Nagasaki, October 29th, 1889. 


Saigo, 
Jiugi Saigo, 
finch, Mr. Iroku Enouye, sailed by Mr. Snow; 


IMPERIAL MODEL YACHT CLUB. 
———_——__——_—_ 


The races of the second and third class boats 
which were postponed on the 17th of October, 
came off on Saturday afternoon, between Hama 
Goten and Shiba Rikiu, and were a great success. 
The weather was fine, the state of the tide 
suited admirably, and the wind—a light breeze 
from the S.E., causing a nice rippling sea—was 
sufficiently strong to enable the little crafts to show 
their best sailing qualities. ‘The second class race 
was started at 1.30 p.m., over a course of 400 
yards stretch to windward, and all the entries 
started. The schooner Cormorant, Lieut. Yoshii, 
LJ.N., sailed by Mr. Asada, took the lead, 
closely followed by Mr. James’ Albatross sailed by 
owner, with cutter 7survu, Professor West, un- 
der lower sails only, and to windward, close on 
their heels. The other boats did not make such 
weatherly courses, and although ‘booming ” 
along at top speed, had no chance of winning from 
the start. First, schooner Cormorant, time 6 
minutes; second, Albatross, time, 6m. 2 sec. about 
6 feet astern of the winner; third, Tsuru, time, 
6m. 6 sec., close up and to windward. 


The third class boats were started at about 2.30 
p.m. The distance was the same as for the second 
class, with a slight alteration in the course owing 
to the wind having veered more southerly after the 
first race. Owing to the absence of some of the 
boat owners and from an insufficiency of boat 
sailers, some of the boats in this race were scratched. 
The boats started were as follow :—Kingfisher, Mr. 
K. Nirie, sailed by the owner ; Pegeon, Mr. Jiutoku 
sailed by Professor West; Quail, Mr. 
sailed by Lieut. James, R.N.; Budl- 


Linnet, Mr. Tom. Squire, sailed by Captain Squire, 
R.N.; Yayevama,. Mr. Y. Ito, sailed by Mr. 
Asada; and Skylark, Mr. M. Nakamuta, sailed 
by Mr. J. M. James. ‘This was a pretty, and a 
most exciting race, all the boats getting away 
well together, and making nearly the same 
course. Soon after the start, the Skylark, 
coming up with the Quatl, rammed her on 
the starboard quarter, putting her bowsprit well 
in to the mainsail, which caused her to turn on 
the other tack. ‘he former boat cleared herself 
and got away on her course ; and the Quail, 
after a few seconds of bobbing and_ shaking, 
again filled away on her course. The Vaye- 
yama finished first, but to windward of the 
weather stake, time 6m. Ssec., Skylark second, 
and Gide Shales third, crossing the winning line 
in 6m. 8sec. and 6m. tosec., respectively. A 
protest as to the fairness of this race was made by 
three of the boat-sailers, and, on giving the matter 
due consideration, it was decided to sail the match 
over again. ‘The result of the second race was as 
follows:—First, Bullfinch, Mr. Iroku Inouye, 
sailed by Mr. Snow; second, Skylark, Mr. M. 
Nakamuta, sailed by Mr. J. M. James; Third, 
Yayeyama, Mr. Ito, sailed by Mr. Asada, with 
Kingfisher a good fourth. 

This finished the day’s sailing. His Imperial 
Highness Prince Haru, with his staff, witnessed 
the sports from the Hama Goten garders. Messrs. 
Heise and Trevithick acted as Starter and Um- 
pire, the latter also acting as Time Keeper. 
Although some of the junior boat-owning mem- 
bers did not put in an appearance, yet a fair 
number of other members were present and seemed 
to enjoy the matches immensely. After the re- 
turn to the Boat-house the Prizes were handed 
over to the Hon. Sec. and Treasurer for distribu- 
tion to the absent but lucky winners; and after 
a vote of thanks to Messrs. Heise and Trevithick, 
the meeting dissolved. The next regatta will be 
held in the spring of next year. 


First Race:—Start at 1.30 p.m,, distance 400 yards stretch to 


windward. For second class boats of 24-30 inches water-line 
length. Time allowance 2 seconds per inch, Prize :—A silver- 
plated tankard, presented by F, H. Trevithick, Esq. 
Web. 
Name. Ria. Owner. SalLen by. LENGTH. 
Cormorant. Schr. ... Lieut. Yoshii, 1.J.N. Mr. Asada......... 26 ins, 
Albatross . Schr.... Mr. J. M. James ... Mr.J.M. James 26 ins. 
Tsuru ...... Cutter.. Mr. C. D, West...... Mr.C.D. West. 26 ins. 
Nachi Cutter Capt. Squire, R.N. Capt. Squire, R.N. 37.7 ins. 
Keepsake .., Cutter.. Mr. C. D. West... Lieut. James 27.7 ins. 
Blaikie 26 «ins. 
Hawk - 
Ssconp Race.—Start at 3.30 p.m., distance 400 yards, stretch to 
windward. For third class boats of 18-24 inches water line 
length, First Prize.—Gold Medal, esented by the Mem- 


rf 
Seconn Prize.—Silver Medal with 


bers. Gold Star, pre- 
sented by the Members, Tuirp Prize.—Silver Medal, pre- 
sented by the Members. 

WL. 


Name Ric, Owxsr. Satreo ny. Lenorne 
Bullfinch,.....Cutter...Mr. J. Enouye ...... Mr. Snow....e.00 19.5 ins* 
Skylark v0... Cutter...Mr, M. Nakamuta..Mr. J. M, james 19.§ ins: 
Yayeyama ...Cutter...Mr. Y. Ito Mr. Asada ...,..19.§ inse 
Kingfisher ...Cutter,..Mr. K, Nirei .........Mr. Niret .....+..- 19.8 ins« 
Pigeon Cutter...Mr. Jintoku Saigo .Mr. C.D. West 19.5 ins- 
Linnet ... “Mr. T. Squire...Capt. Squire, R.N. 19.5 ins+ 


Quail Mr, Jiugi Saigo ...Lt. James,R.N, .19.§ ins. 


Leen a cn are ent eanannneNEA) 
oe 
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REVIEW. 
a 
" GLEANINGS FROM JAPAN.” 


Tuis is the title of a new work on Japan by Mr. 
W. G. Dickson. The gleanings are of the sparsest 
kind, and they are by no means all from Japan. 
Mr. Dickson informs us that it is twenty years 
since his first visit to this country—a visit, it will 
be remembered that also formed the subject of a 
book. We are puzzled to know what Mr. Dick- 
son has been doing, and where he has been living 
during these twenty years. Evidently out of reach 
of all ordinary sources of informatioti on Japanese 
affairs. We shall be interested to see what home 
critics have to say about Mr. Dickson’s new work. 
The Linglish public have swallowed so much in 
times past that there is no saying that they will 
demur at this. All our notions as to the necessary 
qualifications for successful book-making are con- 
founded when we read Mr. Dickson’s volume. 
We had supposed that accurate information anda 
certain amount of literary power were essential in 
a man who undertakes to add to the world’s stock 
of knowledge on any given subject. But Mr. 
Dickson is of a different opinion. He sits down 
to write a book without either. 

It would be perhaps going too far to expect 
Mr. Dickson, as a result of his twenty years’ ac- 
quaintance.with Japan, to pay a little attention 
tothe spelling of names. He has a method of his 
own : he writes Hideyoshi, Hide Yoshi, Hidetsugu, 
Hidetsoongu, Hakone, Hakonay, K6bé6 daishi, 
Kobo dai si, musume, mousumie, Heihachir6— 
hay hatchiro, and so on. But this, it may 
be said, is a minor matter. Not altogether 
so, however, when a man writes Kikko in quot- 
ing the well-known remark about Kekko and 
Nikko. What does Mr. Dickson tell his readers 
about Japan? Well, he tells them some very ex- 
traordinary things. Among others he tells them 
that the Kwazokku, as he calls them, the noblemen, 
are alarmed at ‘the prospect of poverty and star- 
vation at the end of twenty-five years.” He tells 
them that Princes and Daimyos no longer reside 
in splendid castles, but occupy with their retainers 
one small voom in a tea-house. He tells them that 
the Tokugawa Shiogoon lyeyas (sic) was a King- 
maker. He speaks of the present Government as fol- 
lows :—‘Itis the plan of the present Government, 
jealous of success under a great head and the illus- 
trious name of lyeyas, to sweep away every trace 
of the family and of Buddhism, which was such a 
strong support for his family.” Every assertion 
made in this confused sentence is false. Nothing 
can be more noble than the way the Government 
have treated the Tokugawa family. Numerous 
members of that family are occupying important 
posts under the Government to-day. We are ut- 
terly astounded at the crudeness of the remarks 
made throughout the whole volume on almost 
every subject touched on by Mr. Dickson. We 
are informed that the Japanese are a religious 
people because the writer has seen natives in the 
attitude of silent prayer, and because he has wit- 
nessed large gatherings to hear preaching. Mr. 
Dickson’s remarks on Buddhism are the veriest 
trash. All a convert of the Ikko sect has to do, 
says Mr. Dickson, is “to think Avigato or thank- 
fulness in his heart, and to meditate on the name 
of Nanbu Amida.” 

But there are authors who, though inaccurate 
in detail, captivate their readers by a fascinating 
style. Whether Mr. Dickson is to be ranked 
among these let the following specimens decide: 
—It is wonderful how little the Japanese native 
seems to think of whom he worships. If anyone 
has thought it worth his while to put up a shrine, 
he seems to think he need not lose a chance by 
neglecting it.” “In the morning having been too 
late of bespeaking a pony we chartered a coolie, 
who said he could carry our luggage, which was 
not very heavy for a man accustomed to carry on 
a pole as in China; but he had neither pole nor 
shiot, as they use here. ‘his is a framework,” 
etc. . . . ‘There are many nurseries of young 
plants about Kobe, where rearing and grafting 
and dwarfing of plants is largely carried on. 
They say here that if you will give them a leaf 
they will produce a tree to you.” 

The tone that pervades the book is that of one 
who cannot get over the fall of feudalism and the 
inauguration of the new era. Mr. Dickson writes 
as though the Tokugawa régime were an unmixed 
good, instead of being one of the severest of des- 
potisms that Japan has ever groaned under—a 
despotism that proved fatal to the develop- 
ment of ali the higher powers of the nation. 
Speaking of Ieyasu and the present Government, 
he says, “It requires a man to build a house, but 
rats may bring a house down, and the spirit of the 
age is with the rats.” With a writer who shows 
so little appreciation of the immense benefits con- 
ferred on the nation by the Meiji Government, 
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argue. 


THE SANFO CABINET. 
———_—_—_— 


the head of the Cabinet. 
to state definitely. 


true meaning between the lines. 


Count Kuroda’s successor. 
The event has been no more strange 


congratulated. 


count Enomoto. 
the scheme or 
of it. 
became impossible to push on negotiations, 


ticable to suspend them. 


the question. 


and it being thus uncertain to which 


that work to others. 


political matters. 


induce Count Yamagata to fill the vacancy. 


the Kuroda Cabinet. 


for the sake of the country. 


necessary to place the responsibility of the position 


on the shoulders of Prince Sanjo, as the only 


course practicable in the present state of things. 
Prince Sanjo was indeed in a very difficult situa- 
tion. In the memorial which he presented to the 
Throne on the occasion of his retirement at the 
Cabinet reconstruction of 1885, he said solemnly 
that he was no longer fit to be at the head of the 
‘Administration, and prayed that he might be al- 
lowed to leave the responsible post he had then been 
occupying. From personal considerations, then, 
Prince Sanjo was most desirous of remaining out of 
the Cabinet; yet how could he disregard the urgent 
command of the Emperor ? His loyalty prevailed 
over his personal inclinations, and he has been 
forced to fill an onerous office at this important 
crisis, “The Nichs Nicht Shimbun therefore thinks 
it not altogether improper to condole with Prince 
Sanjo rather than to congratulate him. 

Our contemporary then passes on to state its 


impression of the Sanjo Cabinet. On this point it 


with an author who seems to think that the Japa- 
nese ought to have remained asthey were in order 
to gratify Western archzeologists, it is useless to 


In a series of articles just concluded, on the 
above subject, the Nichi Nichi Shimbun deplores 
the existence of the circumstances that bave made 
it necessary to place Prince Sanjo once more at 
What those circumstances 
are, our contemporary does not take the trouble 
But no careful observer of 
current Japanese politics will fail to read the 
The ‘Tokyo 
paper states that eight or nine persons out of every 
ten had thought that Count Yamagata would be 
But Count Yamagata 
having firmly declined to assume the respon- 
sibitity, a strange thing has come to pass and 
Prince Sanjo has been called to the position. 
than it 
must have been irksome to Prince Sanjo himself. 
Our contemporary thinks, that frankly speaking, 
His Excellency is rather to be condoled with than 
Before speaking of the Sanjo 
Cabinetin particular, the Tokyo journal deals with 
the circumstances that necessitated the change. 
The Ministers who firmly adhered to the pushing 
on of the negotiations for the revision of the trea- 
ties were Counts Kuroda and Okuma and Vis- 
The rest were either opposed to 
at best lukewarm supporters 
Besides, public opinion having assumed 
an attitude hostile to the treaty poe sumes i 

0 
the one hand it was difficult to carry them to 
the last stage, while, on the other, it was imprac- 
Under the circum- 
stances, Count Yamagata’s inclination one way or 
the other came to be regarded as conclusive in 
For a time after his return from 
Europe, Count Yamagata maintained strict silence, 
side his 
views leaned, both supporters and opponents of 
tlre programme of Count Okuma looked to him as 
a‘friend. At last, on the 17th’ ult, he gave ex- 
pression to his ideas, when it became plain that he 
was opposed to the pushing on of the treaty nego- 
tiations. Counts Kuroda and Okuma then perceiv- 
ed that it was impossible to go on as before, and it 
became a question whether these two statesmen 
should stay in office and make the necessary ar- 
rangements in accordance with the altered state of 
affairs, or retire from the Government and leave 
Thus, our contemporary ob- 
serves, the murderous attack of Kurushima had no 
share, direct or indirect, in bringing about the 
above mentioned change of policy in the Cabinet. 
On the contrary, the incident only caused some 
confusion and placed some obstacles in the way of 
When Count Kuroda decided 
to resign his post, the Cabinet Ministers tried to 
But 
Count Yamagata knew the situation too well to 
accept the post. The Government of this country 
is entangled in various intricate personal con- 
siderations, while the spirit of clan supremacy has 
not yet been entirely removed from the Cabinet. 
Under these circumstances, to form a Cabinet com- 
posed of men holding the same opinions would be 
to encounter enemies in all directions, while a 
Cabinet organized by the principle of the combina- 
tion of men who have rendered signal services to 
the State would be visited with the same fate as 
To take office under these 
circumstances would have been inadvisable not 
only for the sake of Count Yamagata himself, but 
Thus his Excellency 
would not accept the post, and it was finally deemed 
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says it can ouly heave a deep sigh. Not that 
Prince Sanjo is unfit or unworthy of confidenc 
Our contemporary does full justice to the a 
things that he did for the country at the time of 
and since, the Restoration, and pays a high tribute 
to his unimpeachable purity. But what makes the 
Nichi Nichi heave a sigh is that it should at all 
have been necessary to call in the assistance of 
Prince Sanjo. In other words it laments that“ the 
state of things in the Government should have 
been of such a complicated nature as to make it 
impossible for any other statesman to take on him. 
self the task of maintaining order and authority.” 

At the close of 1885, when Prince Sanjo retired 
from the post of Chancellor of the Empire, and the 
Cabinet was reorganized under the Premiership 
of Count Ito, our contemporary hailed the reform 
with joy, for it believed that a sort of constitu. 
‘tional system of Cabinet would thenceforth be 
carried out. But events have proved this expecta. 
tion to be entirely illusory. Itis true that some ap- 
parently salutary changes were introduced on the 
assumption of the office of Minister President of 
State by Count Ito. A system of civil service 
examinations was inaugurated, so that appoint. 
ment to office should no longer be made dependent 
on clan considerations. A large number of off- 
cials were alsa dismissed from service, but our 
contemporary failed at the time to notice many 
officials of and above chokunin rank among the 
victims of the reform, while even among the 
lower orders few men who had clan influence 
at their back were either dismissed or put 
on the one-third pay list. Moreover, the number 
of officials soon began to swell more than ever, 
and two years had scarcely elapsed, when the 
old undesirable customs in officialdom, against 
which Count Ito raised his voice, had been revived 
one after another. At last Count Ito himself found 
it necessary to retire from the leadership of the 
Cabinet. When Count Kuroda succeeded him, 
the public hoped that he at least would be able to 
maintain unity in the Government and to keep 
the opposition in check. But this hope, too, was 
not destined to be realized. Unable to restrain 
the ascendancy of clan influence, the Kuroda 
Cabinet resorted to the so-called policy of Aéshin 
mdra saku (the policy of assembling all statesmen 
of distinguished service in the Cabinet). The 
Government was thus able to deprive the opposi- 
tiorr of its vitality, but the congregation of states- 
men of different views and antagonistic incli- 
nations was scarcely conducive to the maintenance 
of harmony in the Government. The mem- 
bers of the Cabinet moved each in his own 
sphere, and the result has been the recent 
outbreak. The present crisis is directly the conse- 
quence of the question of Treaty Revision, but in- 
directly and remotely it is to be traced to the fatal 
policy of koshin mora. But what has been done 
cannot be undone. The Nicht Nichi, therefore, 
passes on to discuss whether it will in the present 
case or in the near future be possible to forma 
Cabinet in a constitutional fashion. In the present 
Instance, every statesman of the first order seems 
to be disinclined to essay the task ; for it is plainly 
impossible to do so, since no Cabinet which is 
without clan support or the support of the army 
and navy can hope to maintain its place. 


Such is in effect the argument of our contem- 
porary, though of course the points are not stated 
in such plain terms. ‘ Now that a constitutional 
system of Government is to be inaugurated in less 
than a year,” says the Nichi Nichi, we cannot 
but heave a deep sigh when reminded of the exist- 
ence of such circumstances at the present time.” 
Thus fac we have reproduced the most important 
portions of ourcontemporary’s interesting essay. In 
the concluding article it repeats what it had previ- 
ously stated in a note, that the present Cabinet is 
the Kuroda Cabinet minus Count Kuroda, and that 
itis still’a Cabinet organized on the basis of the 
policy of koshin mora. ‘The preseut Cabinet will, 
therefore, be exposed to the same danger of dis- 
sension as its predecessor. The Nichi Nichi 
consequently implores Prince Sanjo to employ in 
the service of the country his high moral character 
and his long political experience, for the purpose 
of keeping harmony in his, Cabinet. Lastly, our 
contemporary hopes that the Sanjo Cabinet will 
deal ina satisfactory manner with the question of 
Treaty Revision, which 1s the question demanding 
the attention of Prince Sanjo and his colleagues. 
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se toral imports and exports for 1855 and 
1887 are as follows :— 
1888. 1887, 


Pr é 
Imports . + 369,516 ...... 238,939 
Exports ....c006. 844,016 «0... 645,904 


—_ 


Total.........1,213.532 «++. 884,843 
Showing an increase in imports of 130,577/., and 
in exports of 198,112/., and a total increase in the 
trade of the port of 328,689/. for 1888 over the 
year 1887, 

Two steamers, valued at 67,525/., were sold in 
1888, as against one in 1887, valued at 5,123/. 

The large Vladivostock and Korean business 
alluded to in last year’s report has continued 
during the year under review, but as there are no 
customs or other statistics on record, the estimate, 
though obtained from most trustworthy sources, is 
necessarily a rough one. 

The piece-goods average about 250,000/., show- 
ing, if anything, a slight falling off for the year, 
This may be in a measure accounted for by the 
fact that the China Merchants Steam Navigation 
Company ran a subsidised steamer from Shanghai 
vid Chefoo to Chemulpo. The quality of shirtings 
are the best 10 and irlbs. The goods are paid 
for in produce, such as gold-dust, beans, fish 
manure, hides, &c. Kerosene oil, also imported 
and resold in the same manner direct from the 
bonded warehouses, and on which no duty was 
paid, amounted to some 20,000 dol. 

The value of cotton manufactures imported 
during 1888 was 5,581/., as against 2,7382, in 
1887, an increase of 2,843/., or more than double 
that of the previous year. 

In woollens and mixed cotton and woollens there 
was also an increase, the figures being 4,573/. for 
1888, and 3,781/. in 1887, or 7921. in excess of 1887. 

During 1888 the imports of ‘metals and their 
various manufactures amounted to 26,816/., 
against 17,655/. in 1887, an increase of 9,1611.; 
and, as in 1877 there was an increase of 3,350/. 
over the trade of 1886,it would appear that the 
business is steadily improving. ¢ ; 

In kerosene oil there has also been a consider- 
able increase, both in quantity and value, imported 
during 1888; 1,562,010 gallons, valued at 27,7051., 
appearing in the returns, as against 921,255 
gallons, valued at 18,3712. 

The average prices during the year for the 
various brands of oil were as follows :— 

Atlantic, most in demand, at prices ruling from 
1 dol. g2c. to 2 dol. 35 C., or §s. I1d. lo 7s. 3d, 3 


Ben igi te ae ee Rn nm ee ee ee ee 
here is a cotton mill at Nagasaki, lately much 
enlarged, and other cotton mills are being erected 
in other parts of the Island. 

The trade in hides has greatly diminished during 
1888, owing to the Korean government having 
prohibited the slaughter of cattle. Owing to 
famine two years ago, the country was almost de- 
nuded. Osaka has absorbed most of the hides 
imported this year, the Japanese Government to 
encourage the industry, having given army and 
navy Contracts at prices which enable tanners to 
purchase at figures higher than European mar- 
kets. ‘The total importation of hides during last 
year amounted to 490,534, valued at 8,328/., of 
which 140,387, valued at 2,3432., were re-exported. 

The increasing export trade in rice has neces- 
sitated the importation of large quantities of gunny 
bags to pack it in, and this article appears for the 
first time in the trade returns ; 484,842 bags were 
impacted valued at 8,091/., which all come from 

ndia. 

The importation of beans, pulse, etc., increased 
largely during 1888, the figures being 6,945,536 
Ibs., valued at 10,579/., against 2,326,136 lbs., 
valued at 4,910/., in 1887, an increase of 4,619,400 
Ibs. and 5,660/. 

Hitherto in converting the values of the imports 
represented in dollars, in the Japanese customs 
returns, into sterling, the rate of 4.88 dol. has been 
used as the equivalent of 1/., that being the uni- 
form rate adopted by the customs, but last year it 
was decided by that department that, from and 
after October 1, the rate for each ensuing three 
months should be fixed according to the average 
value of the yen, or dollar, ruling during the pre- 
ceding three months. 

Consequently in calculating the values of im- 
ports, the following basis has Bea adopted, 

1. In the cases of cotton manufactures (except 
Bombay yarns), woollen manufactures and mix. 
lures, metals and metal manufactures, kerosene 
oil, miscellaneous Western, to the totals for the 
first nine months of the year, 20 per cent. has been 
added, and then the result turned into sterling at 
3s. Id. to 1 dol. The totals for the last three 
months of the year have been converted into ster- 
ling at 3s. 1d. to 1 dol. 


2. In the cases of Bombay yarns, sugars, and 
miscellaneous Eastern (t.¢., raw cotton, etc., etc.), 
the totals for the whole year have been converted 
into sterling at 3s. 1d. to 1 dol. 

The totals of the exports for the whole year have 
been converted into sterling at 3s. Id. to the 
a bre hy 


AGE USNIINA 1,127,900 ... 67,136.90 
Okinawa ........ccc00 63,217 1. 3,752.94 


Totl.......14.40+04612)541,550 ... 766,520,80 

The classes of rice exported from here are chiefly 
of three descriptions, viz, :-— 

Higo.—A first-class rice for table use, the aver- 
age price for which during 1887 was 2.18 dol.. or 
6s.8$d., per picul of 133 Ibs. avoid., and during 1888, 
2.10 dol., or 6s. 5$d.; the highest reached durin 
these two years being 2.25 dol., or 6s. 11dd., end 
the lowest 1.85 dol., or 5s. 84d. per picul. 

Hizen, also a first-class rice, but less bold in 
character, and slightly inferior in colour to Higo, 
The highest price of this during the period already 
mentioned above was 2.20 dol., or 6s. g}d., and 
the lowest 1.80 dol., or 5s. 64d., and the average 
during 1887 was 2.10 dol., or 6s. 5d., and during 
1888, 1.99 dol., or 6s. 123d. 

Kuma.—A rice of lower class which, however, 
has recently been much sought after from Europe 
for distilling purposes, and in which a regular 
business is being developed. The quantity, how- 
ever, is very limited. The average price is about 
1.80 dol., or 5s. 6}¢., per picul. ‘These exports 
have usually been confined to the Mediterranean 
and Continental ports of Europe, but during the 
last year they have found their way in other direc- 
tions, and many parcels have been despatched to 
both Great Britain and America. 

In wheat a large business was done during 
1888, having been exported to the value of 23,989. 
against 13,2412. in 1887; the increased export in 
tonnage was 2,556 tons, The average price per 
picul during the year under review was 1.60 
dol., or 4s. 11d., per picul. It is mostly shipped 
to Vladivostock and South China with a small 
quantity to Hongkong. 

Takashima coal, as in former years, has been in 
active demand, and most of the coal is contracted 
for in advance. I append a memorandum of the 
stock, supplies, and sales of Takashima coal during 
the year 1888, and also a price list showing the 
highest and lowest prices for lump coal and dust 
coal at each port having transactions in the article, 
which has been kindly furnished to me by the 
manager, 

: i Tons. 
Stock in hand January 1, 1888,......... 29,221 
Takashima, net outpat during 1888... 350,877 


Nakanoshimay, 608i Gstscesesceesees 95,330 

Total )..ieccsscessesserrees 4759428 
Sales, Tone. 
Honeokone _ ig Me 
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 GLEANINGS FROM JAPAN.” 


Tuis is the title of a new work on Japan by Mr. 
W. G. Dickson. The gleanings are of the sparsest 
kind, and they are by no means all from Japan. 
Mr. Dickson informs us that it is twenty years 
since his first visit to this country—a visit, it will 
be remembered that also formed the subject of a 
We are puzzled to know what Mr. Dick- 
son has been doing, and where he has been living 
during these twenty years. Evidently out of reach 
of all ordinary sources of information! on Japanese 
We shall be interested to see what home 
critics have to say about Mr. Dickson’s new work. 
The Lnglish public have swallowed so much in 
limes past that there is no saying that they will 
demur at this. All our notions as to the necessary 
qualifications for successful book-making are con- 
Dickson’s volume. 
We had supposed that accurate information and a 
certain amount of literary power were essential in 
a man who undertakes to add to the world’s stock 
But Mr. 
He sits down 


book. 


affairs. 


founded when we read Mr. 


of knowledge on any given subject. 
Dickson is of a different opinion. 
to write a book without either. 


It would be perhaps going too far to expect 
Mr. Dickson, as a result of his twenty years’ ac- 
quaintance.with Japan, to pay a little attention 
He has a method of his 
own ; he writes Hideyoshi, Hide Yoshi, Hidetsugu, 
Hidetsoongu, Hakone, Hakonay, K6b6 daishi, 
Kobo dai si, musume, mousumie, Heihachir6— 
But this, it may 
Not altogether 
so, however, when a man writes Kikko in quot- 
ing the well-known remark about Kekko and 
What does Mr. Dickson tell his readers 
about Japan? Well, he tells them some very ex- 
Among others he tells them 
that the Kwazokku, as he calls them, the noblemen, 
are alarmed at ‘‘ the prospect of poverty and star- 
vation at the end of twenty-five years.” He tells 
them that Princes and Daimyos no longer reside 
in splendid castles, but occupy with their retainers 
He tells them that 
the Tokugawa Shiogoon lyeyas (sic) was a King- 
maker. He speaks of the present Government as fol- 
lows :—'Itis the plan of the present Government, 
jealous of success under a great head and the illus- 
every trace 
1 was sucha 
Every assertion 
Nothing 
can be more noble than the way the Government 
Numerous 
members of that family are occupying important 
We are ut- 
terly astounded at the crudeness of the remarks 
made throughout the whole volume on almost 
We 
are informed that the Japanese are a religious 
people because the writer has seen natives in the 
attitude of silent prayer, and because he has wit- 
nessed large gatherings to hear preaching. Mr. 
Dickson’s remarks on Buddhism are the veriest 
trash. All a convert of the Ikko sect has to do, 
says Mr. Dickson, is ‘to think Arigato or thank- 
fulness: in his heart, and to meditate on the name 


tothe spelling of names. 


hay hatchiro, and so on. 
be said, is a minor matter. 


Nikko. 


traordinary things. 


one small voom in a tea-house. 


trious name of Iyeyas, to sweep ree 
of the family and of Buddhism, whic 
strong support for his family.” 
made in this confused sentence is false. 
have treated the Tokugawa family. 


posts under the Government to-day. 


every subject touched on by Mr. Dickson. 


of Nanbu Amida.” 


But there are authors who, though inaccurate 
in detail, captivate their readers by a fascinating 
Whether Mr. Dickson is to be ranked 
among these let the following specimens decide: 
—‘It is wonderful how little the Japanese native 
If anyone 
has thought it worth his while to put up a shrine, 
he seems to think he need not lose a chance by 
neglecting it.” “In the morning having been too 
late of bespeaking a pony we chartered a coolie, 
who said he could carry our luggage, which was 


style. 


seems to think of whom he worships. 


not very heavy for a man accustomed to carry on 
a pole as in 
shiot, as they use here. 
etc. . . . “There are many nurseries of young 


plants about Kobe, where rearing and grafting 


and dwarfing of plants is largely carried on. 


They say here that if you will give them a leaf 


they will produce a tree to you.” 
The tone that pervades the book is that of one 


who cannot get over the fall of feudalism and the 


inauguration of the new era. Mr. Dickson writes 
as though the Tokugawa régime were an unmixed 
good, instead of being one of the severest of des- 
potisms that Japan has ever groaned under—a 
despotism that proved fatal to the develop- 
ment of all the higher powers of the nation. 
Speaking of Ieyasu and the present Government, 
he says, “It requires a man to build a house, but 
rats may bring a house down, and the spirit of the 
age is with the rats.” With a writer who shows 
so little appreciation of the immense benefits con- 
ferred on the nation by the Meiji Government, 


hina; but he had neither pole nor 
This is a framework,” 


impression of t 
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THE SANGO CABINET. 
———————>—___——_— 


the head of the Cabinet. 
to state definitely. 


true meaning between the lines. 


Count Kuroda’ successor. 


The event has been no more strange 


congratulated. 


count Enomoto. 
the scheme or 
of it. 
became impossible to push on negotiations. 


ticable to suspend them. 


the question, 


and it being thus uncertain to which 


that work to others. 


political matters. 


induce Count Yamagata to fill the vacancy. 


the Kuroda Cabinet. 


for the sake of the country. 


necessary to place the responsibility of the position 


on the shoulders of Prince Sanjo, as the only 


course practicable in the present state of things. 
Prince Sanjo was indeed in a very difficult situa- 
tion, Inthe memorial which he presented to the 
Throne on the occasion of his retirement at the 
Cabinet reconstruction of 1885, he said solemnly 
that he was no longer fit to be at the head of the 
‘Administration, and prayed that he might be al- 
lowed to leave the responsible post he had then been 
occupying. From personal considerations, then, 
Prince Sanjo was most desirous of remaining out of 
the Cabinet; yet how could he disregard the urgent 
command of the Emperor? His loyalty prevailed 
over his personal inclinations, and he has been 
forced to fill an onerous office at this important 
crisis, “The Nicht Nicht Shimbun therefore thinks 
it not altogether improper to condole with Prince 

Sanjo rather than to congratulate him, 
Our ape sar atd then passes on to state its 
1e Sanjo Cabinet. On this point it 


with an author who seems to think that the Japa- 
nese ought to have remained as.they were in order 
to gratify Western archzologists, it is useless to 


In a series of articles just concluded, on the 
above subject, the Nichi Nichi Shimbun deplores 
the existence of the circumstances that bave made 
it necessary to place Prince Sanjo once more at 
What those circumstances 
are, our contemporary does not take the trouble 
But no careful observer of 
current Japanese politics will fail to read the 
The Tokyo 
paper stales that eight or nine persons out of every 
ten had thought that Count Yamagata would be 
But Count Yamagata 
having firmly declined to assume the respon- 
sibitity, a strange thing has come to pass and 
Prince Sanjo has been called to the position. 

| than it 
must have been irksome to Prince Sanjo himself. 
Our contemporary thinks, that frankly speaking, 
His Excellency is rather to be condoled with than 
Before speaking of the Sanjo 
Cabinet in particular, the Tokyo journal deals with 
the circumstances that necessitated the change. 
The Ministers who firmly adhered to the pushing 
on of the negotiations for the revision of the trea- 
ties were Counts Kuroda and Okuma and Vis- 
‘The rest were either opposed to 
at best lukewarm supporters 
Besides, public opinion having assumed 
an attitude hostile to the treaty Lat Hi ae 

n 
the one hand it was difficult to carry them to 
the last stage, while, on the other, it was imprac- 
Under the circum- 
stances, Count Yamagata’s inclination one way or 
the other came to be regarded as conclusive in 
For a time after his return from 
Europe, Count Yamagata maintained strict silence, 
side his 
views leaned, both supporters and opponents of 
the programme of Count Okuma looked to him as 
a friend. Atlast, on the 17tl’ ult., he gave ex- 
pression to his ideas, when it became plain that he 
was opposed to the pushing on of the treaty nego- 
tiations. Counts Kuroda and Okuma then perceiv- 
ed that it was impossible to go on as before, and it 
became a question whether these two statesmen 
should stay in office and make the necessary ar- 
rangements in accordance with the altered state of 
affairs, or retire from the Government and leave 
Thus, our contemporary ob- 
serves, the murderous attack of Kurushima had no 
share, direct or indirect, in bringing about the 
above mentioned change of policy in the Cabinet. 
On the contrary, the incident only caused some 
confusion and placed some obstacles in the way of 
When Count Kuroda decided 
to resign his post, the Cabinet Ministers tried to 
But 
Count Yamagata knew the situation too well to 
accept the post. The Government of this country 
is entangled in various intricate personal con- 
siderations, while the spirit of clan supremacy has 
not yet been entirely removed from the Cabinet. 
Under these circumstances, to form a Cabinet com- 
posed of men holding the same opinions would be 
to encounter enemies in all directions, while a 
Cabinet organized by the principle of the combina- 
tion of men who have rendered signal services to 
the State would be visited with the same fate as 
To take office under these 
circumstances would have been inadvisable not 
only for the sake of Count Yamagata himself, but 
Thus his Excellency 
would not accept the post, and it was finally deemed 
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says it can only heave a deep sigh, 
Prince Sanjo is unfit or unworthy ef eh that 
Our contemporary does full justice to the 
things that he did for the country at the time at 
and since, the Restoration, and pays a high trikes 
to his unimpeachable purity. But what makes i 
Nichi Niché heave a sigh is that it should at all 
have been necessary to call in the assistance of 
Prince Sanjo. In other words it laments that «th 
state of things in the Government should fe 
been of such a complicated nature as to make it 
impossible for any other statesman to take on him. 
self the task of maintaining order and authority” 
At the close of 1885, when Prince Sanjo tein 
from the post of Chancellor of the Empire, and the 
Cabinet was reorganized under the Premiershj 
of Count Ito, our contemporary hailed the fclaia 
with joy, for it believed that a sort of constity. 
tional system of Cabinet would thenceforth te 
carried out. But events have proved this expecta. 
tion to be entirely illusory. Itis true that some ap- 
parently salutary changes were introduced on the 
assumption of the office of Minister President of 
State by Count Ito. A system of civil service 
examinations was inaugurated, so that appoint. 
ment to office should no longer be made dependent 
on clan considerations. A large number of offi 
cials were alsa dismissed from service, but our 
contemporary failed at the time to notice many 
officials of and above chokunin rank among the 
victims of the*reform, while even among the 
lower orders few men who had clan influence 
at their back were either dismissed or put 
on the one-third pay list. Moreover, the number 
of officials soon began to swell more than ever, 
and two years had scarcely elapsed, when the 
old undesirable customs in officialdom, against 
which Count Ito raised his voice, had been revived 
one after another. At last Count Ito himself found 
it necessary to retire from the leadership of the 
Cabinet. When Count Kuroda succeeded him, 
the public hoped that he at least would be able to 
maintain unity in the Government and to keep 
the opposition in check, But this hope, too, was 
not destined to be realized. Unable to restrain 
the ascendancy of clan influence, the Kuroda 
Cabinet resorted to the so-called policy of késhin 
mdra saku (the policy of assembling all statesmen 
of distinguished service in the Cabinet). The 
Government was thus able to deprive the opposi- 
tior of its vitality, but the congregation of states- 
men of different views and antagonistic incli- 
nations was scarcely conducive to the maintenance 
of harmony in the Government. The mem- 
bers of the Cabinet moved each in his own 
sphere, and the result has been the recent 
outbreak. The present crisis is directly the conse- 
quence of the question of Treaty Revision, but in- 
directly and remotely it is to be traced to the fatal 
policy of koshin mova. But what has been done 
cannot be undone. The Nichs Nichi, therefore, 
passes on to discuss whether it will in the present 
case or in the near future be possible to forma 
Cabinet in a constitutional fashion. In the present 
instance, every statesman of the first order seems 
to be disinclined to essay the task ; for it is plainly 
impossible to do so, since no Cabinet which is 
without clan support or the support of the army 
and navy can hope to maintain its place. 


Such is in effect the argument of our contem- 
porary, though of course the points are not stated 
in such plain terms, “ Now that a constitutional 
system of Government is to be inaugurated in less 
than a year,” says the Nichi Nichi, “we cannot 
but heave a deep sigh when reminded of the exist- 
ence of such circumstances at the present time.” 
Thus far we have reproduced the most impoitant 
portions of ourcontemporary’s interesting essay. In 
the concluding article it repeats what it had previ- 
ously stated in a note, that the present Cabinet is 
the Kuroda Cabinet minus Count Kuroda, and that 
it is still’a Cabinet organized on the basis of the 
policy of koshin mora. ‘The present Cabinet will, 
therefore, be exposed to the same danger of dis- 
sension as its predecessor, The Nichi Nichi 
Consequently implores Prince Sanjo to employ in 
the service of the country fiis high moral character 
and his long political experience, for the purpose 
of keeping harmony in his, Cabinet. Lastly, our 
contemporary hopes that the Sanjo Cabinet will 
deal in a satisfactory manner with the question of 
Treaty Revision, which ts the question demanding 
the attention of Prince Sanjo and his colleagues. 
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eee RMR NETS TE SNOMED ALICE BEETS, 
The total imports and exports for 1888 and 
1887 are as follows :— 
1888. 1887, 
é 


4 
Imports ......060. 369,516 weve 238,939 
Exports wo... 844,016 we, 645,904 


Total.........1,213.532 .... 884,843 
Showing an increase in imports of 130,577/., and 
in exports of 198,112/., and a total increase in the 
trade of the port of 328,689/. for 1888 over the 
year 1887, 

Two steamers, valued at 67,525/., were sold in 
1888, as against one in 1887, valued at 5,123/. 

The large Vladivostock and Korean business 
alluded to in last year's report has continued 
during the year under review, but as there are no 
customs or other statistics on record, the estimate, 
though obtained from most trustworthy sources, is 
necessarily a rough one. 

The piece-goods average about 250,0001., show- 
ing, if anything, a slight falling off for the year. 
This may be in a measure accounted for by the 
fact that the China Merchants Steam Navigation 
Company ran a subsidised steamer from Shanghai 
vid Chefoo to Chemulpo. The quality of shirtings 
are the best 10 and irlbs. The goods are paid 
for in produce, such as gold-dust, beans, fish 
manure, hides, &c. Kerosene oil, also imported 
and resold in the same manner direct from the 
bonded wareliouses, and on which no duty was 
paid, amounted to some 20,000 dol. 

The value of cotton manufactures imported 
during 1888 was 5,581/., as against 2,738/, in 
1887, an increase of 2,843/., or more than double 
that of the previous year. 

In woollens and mixed cotton and woollens there 
was also an increase, the figures being 4,573/. for 
1888, and 3,781/. in 1887, or 792/. in excess of 1887. 

During 1888 the imports of ‘metals and their 
various manufactures amounted to 26,816/., 
against 17,6552. in 1887, an increase of 9,161/.; 
and, as in 1877 there was an increase of 3,350/. 
over the trade of 1886,it would appear that the 
business is steadily improving. ¢ : 

In kerosene oil there has also been a consider- 
able increase, both in quantily and value, imported 
during 1888; 1,562,010 gallons, valued at 27,7051., 
appearing in the returns, as against 921,255 
gallons, valued at 18,3711. 

The average prices during the year for the 
various brands of oil were as follows :— 

Atlantic, most in demand, at prices ruling from 
1 dol. 92. to 2 dol. 35 ¢., or 5s. 11d. to 7S» 34, 5 
Chester, 2 c. less; and Devoe’s and Russian oil, 


ion ho oe ae NE ag i ee ae 
crease of 1,847,636 Ibs., and 24,9081. a 

There is a cotton mill at Nagasaki, lately much 
enlarged, and other cotton mills are being erected 
in other parts of the Island 

The trade in hides has greatly diminished during 
1888, owing to the Korean government having 
prohibited the slaughter of cattle. Owing to 
famine two years ago, the country was almost de- 
nuded. Osaka has absorbed most of the hides 
imported this year, the Japanese Government to 
encourage the industry, having given army and 
navy contracts at prices which enable tanners to 
purchase at figures higher than European mar- 
kets. The total importation of hides during last 
year amounted to 490,534, valued at 8,3282., of 
which 140,387, valued at 2,343/., were re-exported. 

The increasing export trade in rice has neces- 
sitated the importation of large quantities of gunny 
bags to pack it in, and this article appears for the 
first time in the trade relurns ; 484,842 bags were 
waparied valued at 8,091/., which all come from 

ndia. 

The importation of beans, pulse, etc., increased 
largely during 1888, the figures being 6,945,536 
Ibs., valued at 10,579/., against 2,326,136 Ibs., 
valued at 4,g10l., in 1887, an increase of 4,619,400 
Ibs. and 5,669/. 

Hitherto in converting the values of the imports 
represented in dollars, in the po nanete customs 
returns, into sterling, the rate of 4.88 dol. has been 
used as the equivalent of 1/., that being the uni- 
form rate adopted by the customs, but last year it 
was decided by that department that, from and 
after October 1, the rate for each ensuing three 
months should be fixed according to the average 
value of the yen, or dollar, ruling during the pre- 
ceding three months. 

Consequently in calculating the values of im- 
ports, the following basis has Geen adopted. 

1. In the cases of cotton manufactures (except 
Bombay yarns), woollen manufactures and mix. 
lures, metals and metal manufactures, kerosene 
oil, miscellaneous Western, to the totals for the 
first nine months of the year, 20 per cent. bas been 
added, and then the result turned into sterling at 
3s. Id. to 1 dol. The totals for the last three 
months of the year have been converted into ster. 
ling at 3s. 1d. to 1 dol. 


2. In the cases of Bombay yarns, sugars, and 
miscellaneous Eastern (t.e., raw Cotton, etc., etc.), 
the totals for the whole year have been converted 
into sterling at 3s. 1d. to 1 dol. 

The totals of the exports for the whole year have 
et Converted into sterling at 3s. 1d. to the 
dollar. 
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Kagoshima ..... 
Okinawa ... 


SEDATE vee 
1,127,900 ... 
63,217 ... 
; —_— —_—. 
Tt] ......sesse0000T25541j550 ove 766,520,80 

The classes of rice exported from here are chiefly 
of three descriptions, viz. :-— 

Higo.—A first-class rice for table use, the aver- 
age price for which during 1887 was 2.18 dol.. or 
6s.83d., per picul of 133 Ibs, avoid., and during 1888, 
2.10 dol., or 6s. 5$d.; the highest reached durin 
these two years being 2.25 dol., or 6s. 11}d., an 
the lowest 1.85 dol., or 5s. 84d. per picul. 

Hizen, also a first-class rice, but less bold in 
character, and slightly inferior in colour to Higo. 
‘The highest price of this during the period already 
mentioned above was 2.20 dol., or 65, g}d., and 
the lowest 1.80 dol., or 5s. 64d., and the average 
during 1887 was 2.10 dol., or 6s. 5d., and during 
1888, 1.99 dol., or 6s. 13d. 

Kuma.—A rice of lower class which, however, 
has recently been much sought after from Europe 
for distilling purposes, and in which a regular 
business is being developed. The quantity, how- 
ever, is very limited. The average price is about 
1.80 dol., or 5s. 64d., vet picul. ‘hese exports 
have usually been confined to the Mediterranean 
and Continental ports of Europe, but during the 
last year they have found their way in other direc- 
tions, and many parcels have been despatched to 
both Great Britain and America. 

In wheat a large business was done during 
1888, having been exported to the value of 23,989. 
against 13,2411. in 1887; the increaged export in 
tonnage was 2,556 tons. The average price per 
picul during the year under review was 1.60 
dol., or 4s. t1d., per picul. It is mostly shipped 
to Vladivostock and South China with a small 
quantity to Hongkong. 

Takashima coal, as in former years, has been in 
active demand, and most of the ceal is contracted 
for in advance. I append a memorandum of the 
stock, supplies, and sales of Takashima coal during 
the year 1888, and also a price list showing the 
highest and lowest prices for lump coal and dust 
coal at each port having transactions in the article, 
which has been kindly furnished to me by the 
manager, 


. Tons, 
Stock in hand January 1, 1888......... 29,221 


Takashima, net output during 1888... 350,877 


Nakkanoshima v..seclisssseseersereers 95,330 
Totaly. crstvieversscssseees 475:428 
Sales, Tons. 


Hongkong..... 
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the mine having run short of stock, had to refuse all 
sales in the two above-mentioned ports. 

Karatsu and Taku.—The output from the mines 
in these districts averages about 6,500 tons per 
month, average price for Karatsu 4 dol. or 12s. 4d. 
per ton, while the price for Taku ranged from 2.75 
dol., or 8s. 6d., to 5 dol., or 15s. 5d., per ton. 

Hayama coal is also finding favour. It is a 
superior quality of Karatsu, and the price rose from 
2 dol. 75 c., or 8s. 6d., to 5 dol. 50 c., or 175., per ton. 
The output last year was about 40,000 tons. 

Imabuku mine turned out about 100,000 tons, 
and the prices ranged from 1 dol. 70c., or 5s. 3d., 
to 2 dol. 50 c., or 7s. 83d., per ton. : 

In the province of Chikuzen, there are some 300 
to 400 small coal mines, the outputs of which were, 
for 1886 some 320,000 tons, for 1887 about 420,000 
tons, for 1888 about 570,000 tons, and the yield 
for the current year is expected to be some 720,000 


tons. This coal does not come to Nagasaki in 
any quantity, the principal markets being Kobe 
and Osaka. The coal from these mines resembles 


Karatsu, and the average selling prices during last 
year were from 4 dol., or 12s. 4d., to 4 dol. 50 c., 
or 13s. 103d., per ton. 

The strike in Australia during last year caused 
a great demand for Japanese coal, and the output 
for Takashima coal having been all contracted for 
caused an enormous development of the interior 
coal industry, resulting in an advance in values of 
fully 50 per cent., which continued till the end of 
the year. This greatly benefited the smaller mine 
owners, enabling them to use foreign machinery of 
the better sort, instead of the Japanese cheap 
imitations. A permanent and steady increase in 
this direction may be looked for. During 1888 
the first shipments of coal were made from Japan 
to American, owing to the failure of Australian 
supplies, and to the strikes on the Pacific slope. 

Hitherto all coal taken by steamers was con- 
sidered to be for ship’s use, and was exported duty 
free, while coal shipped by sailing vessels, in how- 
ever small a quantity, was liable to a duty of 22 c. 
aton. On September 1, last year, this duty was 
abolished, and all coalis now duty free. ‘The total 
export of coal last year amounted to 770,710 tons, 
valued at 353,994/., against 586,567 tons, valued 
at 288,146/., in 1887, being an increase in favour 
of 1888 of 184,143 tons, and 65,8487. 

In camphor, higher prices ruled last year, but 
the quantity exported was some 300,009 Ibs. less 
than the previous year. The-trade is, however, 
being gradually injured by the systematic adultera- 
tion carried on. Owing to the higher prices ruling 
in 1888, ricegflour, and water were used in consider- 
able quantities, in some cases, as I am informed, 
amounting to nearly 40 per cent. of the whole. 

About double the quantity of vegetable wax was 
exported in 1888, compared with 1887. 

The trade in dried fish, &c., is, as in former 
years, entirely in the hands of the Chinese, who 
export it to various centres of China, The quantity 
exported last year amounted to the large sum of 
116,882/. 

The other articles of export are of the miscel- 
laneous character, and do not require any special 
mention. 

The general result of last year’s trade was, on 
the whole, satisfactory, and an increasing trade is 
done with North China in whreat, millet, timber, 
matches, copper, and cheap teas, and pottery. 

The trade with Korea does not vary much, but if 
anything there was a slight falling-off owing to 
a bad harvest. 

The port of Nagasaki should develop largely, 
being in a measure the best situated for Korea, 
Tientsin, Chefoo, and Vladivostock, with a good 
background of coal and cereals. 


The harbour improvements are being carried on 
steadily; embankments are made at the mouths of 
the various small streams flowing into the bay to 
prevent the egress of mud brought down from the 
hills, and the course of the Nakashimagawa, which 
formerly debouched into the most busy part of the 
harbour has been diverted into a channel cut 
behind Deshima, and the mud and stones brought 
down by it are employed to fill in a useless part of 
the upper harbour, 

The channel cut is 600 yards long, and the width 
varies from 84 to 126 feet. 

Three bridges have been thrown across this part 
of the river connecting Deshima with the town, 
with a span varying from 70 to 107 feet anda 
breadth of 18 feet. They are constructed on the 
bowstring girder and Pratt Truss system. The 
dredging of the valuable parts of the harbour 
commenced in 1886 is still continued, and during 
1888 the amount of mud and deposit removed was 
100,150 cubic fathoms. 

The main road between Nagasaki and Tokio 
hag been repaired to some little way beyond Yaga- 
mi, a distance of about 12 miles, and the cross 
road to the harbour of Shimabara has also been 
put into repair, as well as numerous bridges, &c. 


The foreign shipping trade of the port amounted 
to 596 vessels of 673,701 tons, including those which 
went to Kuchinotsu for coals, and the total ship- 
ping, including Japanese (but excluding local 
coasting trade in small steamers and schooners, 
&c.), amounted to 882 vessels of 972,767 tons, 
being an increase over 1887 of 56 vessels and 
106,154 tons. 

English shipping has increased by 52 vessels 
and 84,772 tons, and German shipping has also 
slightly increased by five ships and 391 tons. 

With regard to coast steamers, the coast trade 
of the East continues to be done almost entirely 
by German steamers of 600 to 1,200 tons capacity, 
from the Amoor river down to Singapore. With 
the exception of regular established companies, 
snch as the ‘China Coast,”’ “ Indo-China,” and 
“China Merchants’” (a Chinese Company), it is 
rare to see other than German flags perhaps half a 
dozen steamers in all—on the whole coast. This 
subject was fully dealt with in last year’s report. 

The foreign population of Nagasaki on Decem- 
ber 31, 1888, excluding Chinese, numbered 291 
persons, with 20 firms. The Chinese community 
consists of 688 persons and 54 firms. 

The Japanese population on the same date 
numbered 32,678 registered inhabitants with 6,846 
houses, but the actual number of persons in Naga- 
saki at the end of the year was 43,351. 


TaBLe 1.—ReETURN oF THE IMPORT TRADE OF 
NaGASAKI IN THE YEARS 1888 AND 1887. 


1888. 1887. 
Articies. Quantity. Value. Quantity. vale 
ze 
Cotton manufactures. — _ 5,581 - 2,738 
Woollen and mixed 
cotton and woollen, — _ 4573 _ 3,781 
Metal, and manufac- 
tures of . _ - 26,816 - 17,685 
Kerosene als. 1,503,010 27,708 935,255 18,371 
Sugar, white bs. 6,050,907 42,698 4,766,471 42,990 
Sugar, brown bs. 3,891,939 18,525 7,706,228 42,483 
Sugar, rock, ca ‘ 
& bs. — 1,250 - 2,793 
= =, 67,525 = 5,123 
Miscellaneous Western— 
Drugs, medicines, 
and chemicals ,, _- -_ 6,837 - 1,833 
Dyes and paints _ _- 5654 - 4,649 
Machinery wee _- - 17,270 _ 8,852 
Provisiops .. - - 13,993 - 72418 
Silk manufa 
and satins .. _ _- 21279 - 5,249 
Tobacco and ci woo _ 1,257 - 1,822 
Wines, spirits, beer 
Gincartee as - - 6,832 — 7,849 
Miscellaneou 
Cotton, raw Lbs. 3,209,757 55,895 1,362,121 30,987 
Hides .. bs. 350,147 $085 755939 -1,§02 
Gunny b: a No. 484,842 8,091 541950 879 
Beans, pulse; bs, 6,945,536 10,579 2,320,136 4,910 
Sundries .. - = 35,181 37,036 
Total... toe _ 369,516 - 238,939 
ae me Se deeeeaenees cee 
Hides imported.. «Los. 490,534 8,338 1,646,630 36,981 
Hides re-exported. bs. 140,387 3,343 1,570,70L 35,479 
Balance ., aLbs. 950,147 5,985 73,929 ©=-3,502 


Exchange for 1888.—To the totals of the imports from gold- 
using countries for the first nine months an addition of 30 per 
cent. has been made, and then the gross amount for the year 
calculated at 3s, 1d. to 1 dol. 

Exchange for 1887, 11, = 4 dol, 88 c. 


RgcaPITULATION. 
Articles. 1888, 1887. 

Cotton manufactures oo. & 5,581. F 2,738 
Woollen and mixed cotton 

and woollen ....ccccessseseees 49573 vee 3781 
Metals, and manufactures of 26,816 ... 17,655 
Kerosene oil ...cc.ccasseevevsvess 27,705 «0. 18,371 
Sugar .ccscsssccssstsessseerevseres 62,473... 88,265 


Miscellaneous ...sesssscesserees 242,368 ... 108,129 


Toial v..cccsccsscsssoserseees 309,516 14. 238,939 
Taste II.—RETURN or THE Export TRADE OF 


NAGASAKI FOR THE YEARS 1888-87. 


1888.* 1887.¢ 
Articles. Quantity, Value. Quahtity. Valve. 
Tea— £ £é 

Green, basket-fired...Lbs, §86,249  §,843 448,520 4,825 

Green, pan-fired ,.....1-bs. 98,033 1,394 250,431 4,918 
Bancha and sundries ..Lbs. 1,638,644 5,402 1,554,509 6,346 
Rice.... +. Tons 38,152 195,350 1454) 83,235 

«Tons 333,625 153,918 132,042 73,420 
USE......LONS 437,085 200,076 453,925 214,726 
se Lbs. 41790833 82,036 4,055,995 65,360 

Lbs. 149,441 45789 | 161,557 4,950 

Shark’s fins w Lbs. 124,734  §:730° «126,241 5,609 

Shrimps... wLbs, 318,047 $1186 293,844 = 4,682 

Allother . seeceeL-bS. 697,037 3,383 318,380 1,126 
Miscellanecous— 

Camphor .... Lbs. 1,689,453 39,276 2,008,028 38,200 

Charcoal . ‘Tons 7344 71009 $9726 = §,87 

Drugs....seccceeseorsoree - 3.331 = 2,96 

Grain, beverages and 

PFOVISIONS .i..eeereee - 14,051 = 91823 

Mushrooms . waLbs, 340,219 10,016 311,132 10,283 

Paper ..scsoceccosrssesveee - 9,041 = 6,758 

Porcelain, earthen- 

ware, &C. ween _- 12,460 15,808 

Shell-fish .... oo — 25 Soced rat 

Awabi....... Lbs. 243.219 «= 8,276 267,197 6,240 

Allother .... Lbs. 1,314,924 — 8,§02 1,495,049 12,237 
Textile fabrics, cluth- 

Igy BCe recereeseee Ao a 2,349 = 3,781 
Timber .... -_ = 11,091 = 10,742 
Tobacco....... _ am 2,658 se 4576 
Wax (vegetabi Lbs. 332,020 $5949 199,808 3596 
Wheat —~ 13,930,167 23,43) 7,208,799 13,241 
Other articles .., wo _ 23,101 = 23,030 

Total exports ...... _ - 834,010 - 645,904 


* dol, x 3s, 30, {adobe 3, ad, 


RECAPITULATION. 
Value. 
Article. 1888. 188, 

Tea verses GH 12,639 seve £ 15,089 
Rice ..... 195,250 seeveesee 83,235 
Coal... 3532994 sseeesree 288,156 
Dried fish ..........0. 100,104 81,727 
Miscellaneous ....... 182,029 ......4.. 177,707 
. ———— 

Total weseerere 844,016 crecceee 645,904 


Tasre II].=Tasie SHOWING THE ToTat VaLug 
OF ALL ARTICLES EXPORTED FROM AND ly. 


Australia 


PORTED INTO NAGASAKI FROM AND TO 
Foreicn CountRigs In 1888 anp 1887, 
Exports. Imports, 
Country. 1888, 1887, 1888, 188, 
Great Britain— é & 2 z 
England . 191,287 ... $1,728 ... 124,434... 9,768 


1,423 oo ye 
$:023 ... ~~ ane 


2590485 
33,865 38,226 ... * 4.379 
80,227... 8y,141 
17,823 see — ve 98,168 
serse 103,$14 .0 262,982 ... 39,700... $4,675 
sesveecersee 844,016 4, 645,904 ... $69,516 ... 938,959 

* Port of San Francisco only. 

Exchange for 1888--Exports—Mexican dollar, 3s. 14. Im 
—to the totals from gold-using countries for the fit nine oaths 
an addition of 20 per cent. has been made, and the gross amount 
for the year calculated at 3s. 1d. to 1 dol.’ 

Exchange for 1887.—Exports—Mexican dollar, 3s. 3d, Imports 
—# sterling=4 dol. &8c. 


one 21988 67,749... 104,976 


Taste IV.—RETURN OF ALL THE SHIPPING IN 


THE ConsuLaR District or NaGasaKkl IN 
THE YEAR 1888. 
Entsrep (NAGASAKI AND Kucuinotsv), 
Nationality. Sailing. Steam, Total, 
0, of o. of No. of 
me Vessels. Tons. Vessels, Tons. Vessels, Tons, 
British ..... 8,374..0006 269 ...398,273 
Japanese .. S79 4.00006 204 ...293.303 
German 63,278 
Norwegiar 44,615 
Russian 34.485 
French, 5,324 
United 79: 
Belgian .. © 41454. ae ett 
Other coun 4 ve 3163 Se $1483 
Total........ seee 43 von 20,814.04... 839 ...9515983. 882 ...973,797 
Total for 1887 §7..., 27,976...... 769 ...838,667...... 336 ...806,043 
O¥F THE ABOVE SHIPPING ENTERED NaGasakl. 
Nationality. Sailing. Steam. Total. 
No. of No. of No. of 
re Vessels. Tons. Vessels. Tons, Vessels. Tons, 
British . Q vee 5980S vee BBh oe 3599580 0, 343 .1- $65,385 
lapanese. 13.6. 1,891 ... 195 .. 235,100 .,, 208 ... 326,991 
German “i tae nee BBS 3. 1645545 «0. 238 2. 104,545 
Norwegian . eee nee BS cue 285549... 9S. 98,549 
Russian ,,.. wee nee BH ee 3448S. 94 ue 54rd 8S 
He te Die 24ive Ban Sy 
United States... 6... 35431 0. 0 Tae ase er ant cn 
Belgian........ teres nee nee cee 897GO ee Sie 57H 
Other countries 1... BQO. gh vue 3903. S vee 5eh 53 
Total for 1888 26 ... 11,407 ... JES... 823,618 ... 74T ... 838,039 


Total for 1887 5 ... 16,466 ... 665 ... 7345513 ... 696. 750,979 
EnTerep Kucuinorsu. 


Nationality. Sailing, Steam. Total. 
No, of No. of No. of 
4 Vessels. Tons, Vessels. Tons. Vessels. Tons. 
British .....css00 370 
Japanese 
Norwegian 
German 


Total for 1888 13... 6,473 ... 127... 133,046 
Total for 1887 26 ... 11,510 eee TOS 0, Pee 


see 140 soe 139,518 
vee 130 0 115,054 


Taste V.—RETURN OF ForEIGN RESIDENTS AND 
Firms in NaGasakt on DECEMBER 31ST, 1888. 


Nationality. Residents. Firms. 
British viccescecseeceeesenes QO trae 
American.. 65 wee 7 
Austro-Hungarian , 30 ae 
Belgian vissesccccersescesens 2 terete 
CHINESE....cescccecseserreeress 688 career 54 
Danish ... seeses “2E Sesecen ol 
Dutch saeetieawh oJ, Seveave, 
French ... ees setsewB5u veceacee Oo 
Germati siicsisceaeteiee IF anne 3 
Italian ......, tieiees (OR ein 
Portuguese ..iceccsesecseeees TO sessee 
Russianiiccccccsecssescseeeee LO case 

Total ceccssscersee Q7Q vereee 74 


Previous to his departure for Peking Mr. 
Otori, the new Minister to China, received instruc- 
tion Lo proceed with all speed with the negotiation 
of a revised treaty with China, and the intention 
was that the work should begin on the 2oth of the 
present month. Negotiations with other countries, 
however, having been for the present suspended, 
those at Peking will also be stopped. 


H.I.H. Princess Arisugawa Taruhito and 4 
number of other ladies will hold a meeting on the 
11th inst. at the Rokumei-kan to make preliminary 
arrangements for the Charity Bazaar to be held 
shortly. 


. 
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one of the smaller tenements at Fayum; and in an 


adjoining room was discovered the identical mask 
represented on thehead of the statuette, alarge, well- 


the lad to whom it was addressed. Speci- 
mens of the ladies’ dress-improver and packets of 
made-up hair for ladies’ head-gear may be seen in 


sobriety and moderation of the men, the sound 
common sense of the speeches delivered on the 
various platforms in their first meeting at Hyde 


Ad ther countries 


¢ same date 


‘ Tol rs fe Park, and the extreme order of their proceed. | the museum, in which these various articles find a] Modelled canvas, painted black, with the remains 

‘ai ts with 6,356 ‘ata AGH 39, ings generally, brought public opinion at once| temporary resting-place. The composition of some of some grotesque decoration on the checks, the eyes 

Sur Fs Suns Nagaed ge sare tp ict lo their side, apart from the reasonableness of| parcels at Christmas time was peculiar. In one| being aut ont, and breathing holes Pierced in the 
re gs als ae Sid fun gatcrermat ets their demands. The Socialists, who are ever | were two petticoats, a pair of stays, a leg of mutton, | Nostrils. Mr. Petrie’s treasure-trove also includes 
i Nesone Pe ae "of 20 Fe estas er csi fishing in troubled waters, did not maké much]and a packet of tobacco, | In another a rabbit, | 4 cae of tools in use in the Fayum five thou- 
is hash os ae i sel pe a Nei of the strike, as the men refused to have the] stuffed, with two tobacco Pipes, tobacco, a doll and| Sand years ago. Here are the limestone and ala- 


WE steragay Col Be red flag at their meetings. The student of|a piece of bacon, the whole being wrapped up in a|baster plummets of the mason; his bronze and 


ar ert 7am social conditions in London who wanted to see|lady’s jacket. In the parcels stopped in transit as | flint chisels ; his flint saws, some thirty or forty in 
+ Set Qaaty, sae Taste 1V.—Rerers o¢ az mie the labour problem at ils worst, was always sent to|coutrary to regulation were found a cat, a squirrel, | number ; the wooden clamps with which he tied 
sass} tHe Consctar Dituer ely the gates of the Docks, where he could see men | pigeons, lizards, dormice, snakes, a cuckoo, musk- his blocks together; and even a specimen set of 

: y a 7 , fighting like demons, scrambling over the heads|fals, and moles, all alive, not to mention one or| the wooden pegs employed for dressing stone 

ey ys] THE Vear 1853, and shoulders of their fellows, cursing, tearing, |two other parcels containing dead dogs and cats,| facings. In the centre of the wall hangs a wooden 
Estas: Nase an Rorge struggling, to get one of the little tin tokens which | A letter was received from Naples bearing for ad- | brick mould, of the size required to shape bricks. 
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To the right of the brick-mould hang three plas- 
terer’s “floats” precisely like those in use at the 
present day. They are cut out of solid blocks of 
wood, and all three have yet some of the plaster 
adhering to them since the time when they were 
last used, nearly 5,000 years ago. OF spindles 
and whorls, of bone-netting needles, of fishermen’s 
nets and nets for domestic purposes, of balls of 
twine of all sizes, more or less fine, of unspun 
wool and waste, of brushes of palm fibre, of woven 
baskets and bags, coils of palm rope, and 
sandals of plaited rushes, there is an extraordin- 


dress a rough sketch of two pears with the word 
“London” underneath, and was promptly de- 
livered to the eminent soapmakers in New Oxford- 
street, who readily acknowledged the accuracy 
with which the department had interpreted the 
intention of the writer. A native of India, residing 
in London, expressed a wish in September, 1888, 
to send by parcel post to India the ashes of his 
cremated brother, to be dropped into the Sacred 
Ganges but was informed that unless he could 
limit the weight of the parcel to 11 Ibs. the Post 
Office could offer him no facilities. No further 4 
application was received on the subject. A very|4ty abundance, showing that much home weav- 
objectionable practice, and one likely to occasion | Mg and plaiting, netting and rope-making was 
tisk and disappointment to the sender, is the|done in the town. In one house was found the 
growing habit of transmitting money in various | !arge Weaver's beam We on the next wall among 
articles sent by parcel post. our sovereigns were | the carpenter’s tools; and in another, two leather 
found in a mass of crushed grapes, six in a packet | bags for fulling cloth. A collection of rope rings, 
of tobacco, and ten shillings mixed up with smashed | Such as the Egyptian fellah women wear on their 
eggs and butter. In a private letter-box near | beads to this day carrying their heavy water-jars, 
the front entrance of the farm of Whitepark, Castle | bangs in one corner, _ 
Douglas, a tomtit has for three years built her} _1 mentioned in my last the vacancy in the chair 
nest. In the year 1887 and 1888 she persistently | Of Engineering at Glasgow University and the 
pushed out the letters which were placed in the box.|2PPlications of some engineers at one time well 
This year, however, she permitted the letters to} known in Japan. Iam sorry to say that none of 
remain, and successfully hatched five young ones. the three gentlemen referred to was successful. 


During the repair of a Post Office van in use on —_—_—_—__—— 
oOonanaououauQuQQauauaoaoae 


a Cornish railway a five-pound note, in a dilapi- 
dated condition, was found behind one of the LETTER FROM NEW VORK. 
—_—_4—____ 


panels, and, with the assistance of the authorities 
(FRom our Sreciat Corresronpent.) 


meant employment for a few hours. These vast 
establishments attracted broken down men from 
all parts of London and the country. How and 
how far union amongst the men may affect this 
state of things remains to be seen; but I cannot 
doubt that strong trades-unions amongst the men 
cannot be other than beneficial, in making the 
seg fionael ie 4 work more regular and steady. It was the irre- 
Tats | Unser woseities : ularity, the absence of any sort of steadiness in it 
Tent oo apa ly fp BR that made it such a curse. The general conduct 
Be, ee gee Pee eee of the men, as I have said, has been beyond all 
i ss eed praise and the Recorder of London in charging 
the Grand Jury at the Old Bailey the other day 
spoke of itin the highest terms. A few small police 
court cases represent the total crime produced by 
the strike which at one time is stated to have in- 
cluded 200,000 men of the poorest class in the 
community. 

Last week I ventured to make one or two ob- 
servations slightly disparaging of the Oriental Con- 
gress. This week it is the turn of the correspon- 
dent of The Zimes, which has been the only paper 
in this country, or I suspect in Europe, outside 
Sweden, to follow the proceedings of the Congress. 
He complains that on the last day at Stockholm 
a certain number of set speeches were delivered by 
selected speakers, some of which were of great 
interest, others unwelcome ; that short communi- 
cations were made by different members, in regard 
to some of which discussion was desirable, but 
by an innovation on past congresses no dis- 
cussion was allowed. ‘The King of Sweden made 
a Latin speech at the close of the meeting in 
Stockholm, and was replied to by Professor Deliuan 
in the same language. This academical colouring 
Foseiay of a practical congress is perhaps to be regretted, 
Decua? The correspondent says that without wishing to 
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of the Bank of England, was returned to its 
grateful owner after a lapse of twelve years 
from the date when it was committed to the 
post. In July, 1888, complaint was made 
that a registered letter, containing a fifty pound 
bank-note, had not been received—at.a-coun: 
try village, and after careful enquiry ‘no ‘trace 
could be found of the missing letter or its contents. 
Nearly seven months afterwards a lady residing 


. New York, October rith, 
No person-in this neighbouthood appears to doubt 
thatthe great exposition of 1892 will be held in New 
York, or at some closély adjacent spot, and the 
general judgment of the country acquiesces in this 
conclusion. The only determined annacitinn came. 
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detract anything from the praise due to the King, 
and the excellence of the arrangements of the 
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As long ago as last July a general committee 
was appointed to superintend the earlier pro- 
ceedings, and sub-committees were chosen to 
designate a suitable site for the fair, and to 
“formulate a plan of financial management. The 
gentlemen charged with the selection of a site have 
done their work in a manner which, for the pre- 
sent at least, exciles universal dissatisfaction. 
When the enterprise was first projected, the ques- 
tion of locality was exhaustively discussed by the 
press, and it was found that popular feeling was 
united upon one important point and no other. 
The Central Park, it was agreed, must under no 
circumstances be invaded, and no attempt to make 
use of any part of it even for subordinate or acces- 
sory purposes, was to be tolerated. _ After explor- 
ing the entire range of territory within twenty miles 
of New York, the committee finally fixed upon a 
space covering several hundreds of acres in the 
northern part of the city, and including not only 
several of the inferior public patks, but also a 
large section of the very inclosure which the voice 
of the community had declared inviolable. In 
response to the urgent remonstrances which this 
decision called forth, the committee affirms that no 
other spot could be discovered in which so many 
of the desired conditions were combined. This 
may be true, but the objections are none the less 
‘strenuous, and the sympathies of a large section of 
the populace are already to a certain extent alien- 
ated, The siluation is obviously the most con- 
venient of access that could be secured, and it 
certainly embraces an area of unoccupied ground 
which does not elsewhere exist within the municipal 
boundaries. Everyone is willing that the River- 
side and Morningside Parks should be surrendered, 
together with sundry outlying pleasure. grounds, 
and any amount of expenditure in obtaining pos- 
session of private lands will cheerfully be sanction- 
ed; but the beautiful Central Park is regarded with 
a sentiment that resembles idolatry, and the pro- 
posal to subject it to such treatment as would be 
inevitable if it were thrown open to exhibitors is 
denounced as equivalent to desecration, It hap- 
pens, moreover, that a law of the State expressly 
forbids the use of the Park for any such purpose, 
and special legislation would therefore be requisite 
to make it available. It is extremely unfortunate 
that the outlines of the proposed site could not 
have been drawn so as to exclude this jealously 
guarded resort, for in other respects the plan of 
the committee would probably be accepted without 
serious dispute. It recommends the erection of 
five principal buildings, to cover sixty-five acres 
in the aggregate, and two hundred smaller build- 
ings, for which two hundred and fifty acres will be 
needed. In addition to the park lands, it proposes 
to secure possession of not less than one hundred 
and filty acres privately owned, the rental of which, 
during the required time, would approximate three 
million dollars. Before any steps can be taken, 
however, towards the realization of this scheme, the 
question of funds must be considered, and the 
backwardness of the finance committee interposes 
an insurmountable check to progress. The city is 
not legally empowered to advance money or lend 
its credit to undertakings of this kind, and can do 
no more than permit the occupation of its own 
lands. It might, indeed, make extensive pur- 
chases, and temporarily transfer the newly acquired 
property, but to meet the full requirements of the 
fair in this way an outlay of from twelve to twenty 
millions would be demanded, and no disbursement 
on this extravagant basis could be authorized by the 
local government. ‘The. State, also, can neither 
loan money nor give its credit, and can only 
facilitate the movement by indivect methods. 
Congress is looked to for a munificent grant, 
which will undoubtedly be forthcoming at the 
proper moment; but large sums are needed 
in advance, not only for immediate expenditure 
but as an assurance that the business will be 
carried forward without interruption andon a scale 
of imposing liberality and magnitude. It does 
not appear that proper attention has been given to 
this vital necessity. Ata meeting of the general 
committee, held yesterday, it was voted Neate 
scriptions to the extent of five millions should be 
invited, the whole amount to be retained as a gua- 
rantee fund, ayd not to be called for until after 
Congress shall have signified its, readiness to c6- 
operate. No part of this fund is to be collected 
unless the entire sum is pledged beforehand. A 
minor subscription of $200,000 was autho eet 
no measures were taken to insure its prompt eli- 
very. ‘The sluggistiness of New York’s aap 
sentatives is sharply contrasted with the lavish 
eagerness exhibited in Chicago, where six million 
dollars have been unconditionally subscribed, and 
four additional millions are promised at short Hie 
tice. ‘There is no reason to apprehend jee t 
national government will encourage the 1opes O 
the Western applicants, nor that the pré-eminent 
i ‘Ic will be effectively disputed, 
claims of New York w 


sides that the enterprise must be conducted in a 
very different spirit from that which has thus far 


railroad company will find no difficulty in obtain. 
ing steamers; whether it will be able to get vessels 
that will steam an average of 16 knots an hour js 
another question, The Pacific Mail and O. & 0, 
Companies are preparing to put in their claim for 
a subsidy, as soon as the new coast companies 
which are projected “have succeeded in getting 
their expected allowance from Government. 


The Cronin murder case makes haste very 
slowly indeed. The Judge has been two montlis 
trying to empanel a jury; and now it seems that 
the Clan-na-Gael has a committee specially enga. 
ged in the business of “ fixing ” men as fast as 
they are drawn on new panels: Four or five 
arrests have been made. ‘The Sullivan faction bid 
fair to defeat the conviction of the murderers of 
Cronin; but they can only do so by impressing 
upon the American mind the conviction that the 
most distinctively Irish body ever known in this 
country sympathises with murder. 


Another Irishuvan who is achieving unenviable - 
notoriety is Captain Slattery of St. Louis, a mil. 
lionnaire, and prominent Republican politician, A 
Mrs. Kloster says she found him in bed with her. 
How he got there, she doesn’t know. But she 
called her husband, and he came up and . 
beat Slattery a good deal about the head; 
after which he took him to the station house, 
Slattery says he cannot account for his having 
been in the conjugal bed of the Klosters, ex- 
cept oh the theory that he was suffering from 
mental aberration, ‘That is probably the case, 
though the phrase is new in that application. Any. 
way, Captain Slattery will have to pay soundly 
for his “ aberration.” 

Another victim of irresistible impulse is Henry 
Brubaner. He was a well to do farmer in Indiana. 
Some time in 1881, he was seized with an irresist- 
ible impulse to see the world, and he went forth, 
leaving his wife and children behind him. ‘They 
never heard‘a word from him, and the deserted 
wife married again. Meanwhile, he came to Cali- 
fornia, bought fruit land, sold out at the top ofthe 
boom, and made: a fortune. Another irresistible 
impulse then seized him to revisit his wife. The 
new Enoch Arden was pleasantly received and 
entertained by his successor. The two husbands 
of Mrs. Brubaner compared notes, and studied 
out their case over a jug of whiskey; after which 
Brubaner made handsome presents all round, and 
took his leave with philosophic acquiescence in the 
decrees of fate. 

-A sadder case than this occurred in this city 
this week. A poor little barber named Mendoza 
marvied a pretty San Francisco gitl named Mag: 
gie Keating. She was winsome and affectionate, | 
and had no faults worth mentioning except a craze | 
for going on the stage. As she had no dramatic | 
ability, she was unable to get any decent parts, 
but managers were willing to let her show her 
pretty face on their boards. One day, she left her 
home. Her husband found her in a cheap board- 
ing louse, and besought her to return, offering to 
forgive everything, and to devote himself to secure 
her happiness. She complied; but a few weeks 
afterward, she left her home again. Again he 
hunted the town for her, and after a long search 
found her. He entreated her to come back to 
him, promising to take her to some other city, and 
never to reproach her with the past. She answer- 
ed that he could not support her in the style in 
which she wished to live. ‘ You are too good for 
me, Tony,” she said:—* I am not worthy of you. 
I am fallen now and am not worthy of your love. 
He returned home, bought a revolver, sent what 
money he had to his mother, and wrote to her to 
say that he had resolved to kill his wife, and him- 
self. His letter closed with the touching words: 
“God forgive me and my darling! We shall be 
together in the next world. The man qt causes 
all this is named Larsen of the Vienna Gardens.” 
Repairing then to Maggie’s room he placed the 
revolver to her temple and shot her dead. He 
held her hand as her life blood poured out: 
some one entering the room, he put the revolver 
to. his own head, but the newcomer dashed it 
aside, and the bullet entered the ceiling. He sut- 
rendered cheerfully to the police, and will now 
have to stand his trial for murder. . 

The Pan American delegates continue their 
junketing tour through the northern States. They 
are being shown everything which can convince 
them of the capacity of this country to supply ther 
wants; if champagne can carry conviction to Ine 
mind, they should be thoroughly convinced by the 
time the Congress reassembles in November. 1 
is already having its effect, for we hea: that at ov 
of the banquets where the flowing bowl thymed 
with the flow of soul, the delegates were so cartle 
away that the representative of Peru fell on the 
neck of the representative of Chile, and they wept 
copiously on each other’s shoulders. If the junket 
can induce such foes to bury the hatchet, what may 
it not accomplish in the way of inducing South 


but it is felt by the majority of observers on all 


been displayed if the result is to realize the highest 
aspirations of the country at large. Probably in 
this as in other affairs of life, it is the first step that 
costs. After this has been judiciously taken, the 
march of évents will undoubtedly be vigorous and 
buoyant enough to satisfy the most ardent expec- 
tations. 

Washington is beginning to shake off the 
torpor which invariably fastens upon it during 
the summer and early autumn, and to bestir 
itself in preparations far the approaching ses- 
sion of Congress. ‘Ihe social activities of the 
capital will be increased this season by the 
presence of the-international American conven- 
tion, the delegates to which are now engaged 
in a tour of observation through the northern and 
western States, which will be prolonged until 
the first‘of December, when they expect to apply 
themselves to such business as may be laid before 
them. Precisely what they propose to accomplish 
nobody has very clearly ascertained. The idea of 
calling together an assemblage of delegates from 
the various nations of the Western hemisphere was 
conceived under President Cleveland’s administra- 
tion, and if any practical design was entertained, 
it was probably that of giving a greater firmness 
and consistency than now exists to the political and 
commercial relations of the several Governments. 
An attempt to lessen the tariff restrictions of the 
United States in favour of the neighbouring re- 
publics might naturally have been contemplated 
by the originators of the convention, but nothing 
so contrary to the economic principles of the pre- 
sent executive can now be anticipated. Mr. Blaine 
would never have consented to preside over the 
deliberations of a free-trade Congress, yet he ac- 
cepted without hesitation the proposal to place 
him at the head of this somewhat enigmatic con- 
vocation, The only subject spoken of as iikely to 
receive attention from the members is the adop- 
tion of an interchangeable currency for all the in- 
habitants of America. Whether it was worth 
while to gather representatives from sixteen na- 
tions to discuss this single theme, no one seems 
prepared to say. In view of the paucity of topics 
available for debate the suggestion of Mr. Blaine 
that the sessions shall be strictly private, and that 
the participants shall all be sworn to secrecy, has 
an extremely sarcastic significance. Malicious and 
sceptical suggestions are floating in the air to the 
effect that the chief object of the party now dili- 
gently scouring the upper part of the Union is 
to discover for itself a satisfactory raison d’étre. 
When it returns to Washington, the leaders of 
fashion will take care that it finds abundant social 
occupation, and will do their best to mitigate 
the severity of its labours by hospitable expedi- 
ents and devices which long and adroit practice 
enables them to administer with the happiest 
results. 

The new treaty between Japan and the United 
States will be submitted to the Senate at the 
opening of the congressional session, but its con- 
sideration may be set aside for several weeks by 
the pressure of more important public business. 
It is not supposed that any objection will be made 
to its immediate endorsement. The disposition of 
Congress has always been to respond favourably to 
Japan’s proposals, and the terms of the agreement 
prepared by Count Okuma and Mr. Hubbard are 
admitted to be so moderate and reasonable as to 
allow no ground for adverse criticism. ‘The docu- 
ment would undoubtedly have passed through all 
its stages seven months ago if it had been received 
at Washington a little earlier, It arrived only a 
few days before the adjournment in March, 
and therefore lost its chance of approval at 
that time. It is gratifying to know that the 
Japanese Minister is disturbed by no anxiety 
as to the passage of the Treaty. The condition of 
his health is such that his friends are pleased to 
see all causes of uneasiness removed from him. 
He has worked hard and unceasingly for more 
than a year, and his strength has been heavily 
taxed. Itis to be hoped that the coming season 
will in his case be one of at least partial rest. 


4 
LETTER FROM SAN FRANCISCO. 
—_—_e—__- —- 
(FRoM ouR own CORRESPONDENT.) 


San Francisco, October 17th. 


It is reported that the Andersons, with whom 
the Canadian Pacific made its contract for new 
and fast steamers to ply between Vancouver and 
Yokohama, have backed out, and thrown up the 
contract. I give the story for what it may be 
worth, [tis quite certain that with the two sub- 
sidies—from Great Britain and from Canada—the 
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America to buy its cottons, woollens, and hardware 
from this country ? 

The electric light business has received another 
severe blow. Another workman has been killed 
by the fluid, his body being burned to death in 
the most horrible manner. The event occurred 
in New York city, and it has moved the Mayor to 
order all the electric poles cut down, and the wires 
buried. Mr. Edison hereupon comes out with a 
card in which he say& that subterranean wires 
will be as dangerous as elevated wires, and that 
there is no way of insulating them, so that they 
shall cease to be dangerous to life. It seems that 
the electric service cannot be conducted without 
fatal accidents, and that the latter must be re- 
garded as the ordinary casualities of the business. 

The International Maritime Congress met yes- 
terday at Washington. It consists of about 50 
members who represent the United States, Great 
Britain, France, Austro-Hungary, Belgium, Ger- 
many, Denmark, China, Guatemala, Hawaii, 
Honduras, Italy, Japan, Mexico, Norway, Russia, 
Spain, Sweden, Siam, the Netherlands, and 
Venezuela. The objects of the conference were 
thus described in Secretary Blaine’s address of 


welcome :— 


Gentlemen,—It is afcause of extreme gratification.to the Go- 
vernment of the United States that its invitation to the maritime 
Powers of the world has been met with so general a response, 
Representatives from Asia, Europe, North and South America 
ane the isles of the sea will compose the conference. On behalf 
of the United States I welcome you all, gentlemen, to the 
honorable, scientific and philanthropic duties which lie before 

ou. Already the great and rapidly increasing intercourse 

etween continent and continent and nation and nation demands 
that every protection against dangers from sea, and every guard 
for the safety of human life should be provided. The spoken 
languages of the world will continue to be many, but necessity 
commands that the unspoken language of the sea shall be one. 
That language must be as universal as the needs of man for 
commerce and his intercourse with fellowmen. Thedeep interest 
which the maritime nations have taken in the questions at issue 
is shown by the eminent character and wide experience of the 
delegates to whom has been committed the import:int work. 
Again, gentlemen, I welcome you, and after your preliminary 
organization is completed it will be my pleasure to present you 
in person to the President of the United States. 

In a single sentence, the Congress will agree 
upon a Volapuk for the sea, which will be much 
easier to establish than a Volapuk for the land. A 
code of signals which can be read by natives of every 
country will be of assistance to navigators and 
will facilitate the transmission of intelligence of 
storms and shipwrecks. 

We hear from Samoa that the King, who was 
imprisoned by the Germans and was lately re- 
stored to his throne, has abdicated, and has been 
succeeded by Mataafa, the chief who resisted Ger- 
man encroachments. The former is generally 
known as Malietoa. But that word—like Pharoah 
and Kaiser—is merely a title equivalent to our 
King. From Berlin word comes that Germany is 
not pleased with the accension of Mataafa. That 
may perhaps be; but it won’t make any matter. 
Germany has enough trouble on her hands with- 
out trying conclusions with this country. 

A rather unpleasant feeling has been roused by 
a statement that Japan has adopted stringency in 
the passport system, and that Americans cannot 
now travel in the country with the freedom of 


times gone by, 
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YOKOHAMA-KOBE. 

In the return Inter-port Cricket match played 
yesterday Kobe was again victorious, and in much 
more decisive a manner than in the premier match, 
luck, apparently, being all against the visitors. 
Lucas for the local team, again won the toss and 
decided to go to the wickets, a decision which was 
justified by results, for, as the day wore on, the 
pitch dried and hardened considerably, and the 
ball got up in a most uncomfortable manner, 
which possibly accounts for the easy capture of 
the visitors’ wickets, six of which fell to catches. 
Kobe started with Lucas and Layard, opposed by 
Edwards and Walford. The first three overs 
from the former were maidens, and two overs from 
Walford produced 2 runs only, but in the third 
Lucas was held by Sutter off the second ball (1 for 
5), and Layard was bowled by the first ball of 
Edwards’ fourth over (2 for 6). Pakenham and 
Stephens were then associated, and a stand was 
made until the former was bowled by Edwards 
with a hot one, which took the leg stump clean out 
of the ground, 3 for 21. Foss joined, but soon 
retived from) Edwardes, who was decidedly on the 
spot, 2 for 31. Brown, next man in, appeared 
confident, and he and Stephens brought the score 
to 41, at which total the latter was bowled by Sutter, 
who was then at Walford’s end. Grimble vow 
joined Brown, and the chief stand of the innings 
was made, both players batting freely and steadily, 
and the score had been brought up to 89, when Wal- 
ford sent back the former, clean bowled. Melhuish 
came in, and batted freely, but in stepping out to 


play Edwards to leg was I.b.w., 7 for 100. Baggal- 


lay went in, and the score was brought to 102, when 
an adjournment was made at 1 o'clock for tiffin, 
At 2, play was resumed, and in Walford’s first 
over he disposed of Brown with his second ball, 
8 for 102, and then the end was soon reached, the 
ninth wicket falling at 104, and the tenth at 109, 
Edwards accounting for them in his best form. 
The three principal scores in the total were ob- 
tained by some good all-round batting, and the 
team may take some little credit to themselves for 
thedisplay. The visitors, it need not be mentioned, 
performed excellently in the field, and where all 
did so well it may be considered invidious to par- 
ticularize, but the fielding of Morriss at long 
leg for the visitors was simply perfect, and the 
style in which this young player stopped and 
returned the ball was only equalled by Duff 
at the wickets, and this is saying a good deal. 

The visitors sent in Crawford and Grant to face 
the bowling of Stephens and Brown, and from the 
start luck went all against the batsmen, wicket 
after wicket falling, chiefly to catches, for nominal 
scores, Crawford being the only one to make a 
stand, and he certainly exhiblted fine form'for his 
13. The ninth wicket fell at 39, and then some 
extremely good batting was exhibited by Mollison 
and Griffiths, and these two, making a most plucky 
effort to make a draw, brought the score to 60, at 
which total the fall of the tenth wicket was effected 
by a capital catch by Brown, at leg, who secured 
Mollison off Pakenham. 

The fielding of the home team justifies the as- 
sertion that an improvement in ‘this important 
branch of the game has been realized, and al- 
though, in some points, it was not up tothe form of 
the visitors, still the team must be complimented for 
the efficient manner in which they, one and all, 
played up on this occasion, and a lesson may be 
taken from the graceful way in which our visitors 
received their defeat. We are more than pleased 
that Kobe has won, but we regret that it is Yoko- 
hama has been defeated. Below is the score and 
analysis :— 


Kose. Yoronama, 
H. Lucas, c. Sutter, b. Wal- K. F, Crawford, c, Grimble, 
LOPE 52s ccccessigcusecccdivsetavecd 2 - Stephens wo, 1 
R. de B. Layard, b. Edwards 1 | F. H. Grant, c. and b. Ste. 
G.C. Pakenham, b. Edwards 4 ONE: es vasesceecteusecl fuses escy °° 


h 
C. E. Stephens, b. Sutter ...28 w. Sutter, c. Layard, b. Ste: 
H. J. Foss, b.-Edwards .,..... ° phe 
A. G. Brown, b. Walford......25 
a Grtmble, b. Walford ...... 28 


. J. Melhuish, l.b.w. Ed- A. L, Robinson, b. Stephens 1 


WALES eescaied ccs civesusactdzateen 6| F. H. Trevethick, c. y 
M. Baggallay, b. Edwards... 2 Brown............. canaabe 
T. Thornicraft, b. Edwar o | E. Morris, b. Stephens......... 3 
tr. W. Hellyer, not out o| A. B. Walford, c. and b. Ste- 

Extras..., 3 ROMS sc cscssceiseisgersesicoceseces 
J. P. Mollison, c. Brown, b 

Pakenham, 

E, A. Griffith: 

Extras..,, 

Total ....... et avonausee 109 Total ....... 
ANALISIS oF BowLInc. 
Kose. 
Boweer. 


Overs. Matpens, Wings. Runs, Wicxets. 


Edwards ... 35 cence 10 ° 6 

Walford ES. Scetea 8 ° 3 

Grant .. 4 cevaee ° ° ° 

Sutter ... Q cease ° 1 1 
YokouaMa. 


Bower. Overs. Maipess, Wipes. Runs. Wicxets. 
Stephens... 7] 6 20 ee 7 
Brown ...... 16 23 a 
Pakenham we «3 4 I 
Grimble ........... 2 2 ° 


—Hyogo News. 


HONGKONG V. SHANGHAI, 


After many postponements and disappointments, 
says the W.-C. Daily News of the 31st ultimo, 
caused by the unprecedentedly wet weather which 
has kept the Hongkong team waiting in Shanghai 
for a period of 17 days, a commencement was at 
length made in this match yesterday; and al- 
though there was a cold wind in the morning, the 
sun shone all day in a bright blue sky and the 
game was played under pleasant conditions. All 
Shanghai, to use a favourite expression, was there 
—in the afternoon at any rate; the ladies’ tent 
was well filled, and the Band was in attendance. 

As was generally anticipated, the game went in 
favour of Shanghai. To begin with, it is almost 
always impossible to obtain the services of the best 
possible team when along journey has to be under- 
taken, and the visiting team have in addition the 
disadvantage of playing on a ground with which 
they are unacquainted. ‘There would not, however, 
appear to bea great difference between the two 
elevens, and there is every prospect that to-day 
will produce some exciting play; but on yester- 
day’s form Shanghai should cet tainly win. 
The fielding on bot!t sides was excellent, but there 
can be little doubt that Shanghai had the advan- 
tage in batting, if not in bowling as well. The 
Hongkong batting was very disappointing. Forty 
runs were totalled with only one wicket down, yet 
the whole side was out for 67, five batsmen failing 
to score. Had it not been for F, Maitland’s re- 


solute hitting, the Hongkong men would have cut 
a_very poor figure. Some excuse, however, is 
efforded by the state of the wicket, which had not 
recovered from the continuous soaking during the 
last five weeks. Except perhaps during the first 
half hour, the ground was at its worst up to lunch; 
and though it improved later on, it was through- 
outa bowler’s wicket. Under these circumstances, 
F. Maitland’s innings of 38 must be regarded 
as a thoroughly good dispay of cricket. On 
the other side, Stewart, Black, Robertson, and St. 
Croix all batted well, though their scores, as was 
only to be expected, were not large. Saunders 
(whose last nine overs were all maidens), Stewart, 
and Orman all bowled well for Shanghai, as will 
be seen from the figures below, but Woodward, 
usually a very effective bowler, was quite out 
of form. Coxon showed himself a dangerous 
bowler on the sticky wicket, while Campbell 
seemed to occasionally get a great deal of work 
on the ball; but the change bowling did not com- 
pare favourably with that on the other side. As 
the score at present stands, the home team have 
a decided advantage, their opponents having lost 
two wickets in the second innings and being still 
1g runs behind. 

We understand that play is to be resumed at 10 
this morning. 

The Shanghai captain won the toss, but in 
consideration of the state of the wicket, put his 
opponents in. The brothers Maitland opened 
the innings at a quarter to eleven, against the 
bowling of Woodward (pavilion end) and Saun- 
ders. A single to each batsman was scored 
in Woodward's first over, and then F. Maitland 
gave what looked like a chance to Woodward 
at slip. ‘The first big hit was scored in Saun- 
ders’ second over, when F. Maitland got well 
round at a ball and sent it to leg for3. The 
same batsman next hit Woodward past point 
for 2, and, after an interval of quiet play, hit 
him hard to the off for 2—a good hit, but the 
ball travelled very slowly. E. W. Maitland replied 
with a pretty cut past point for 2; and his brother 
added 2 in the slips from Woodward. At 18, the 
first bowling change was tried, Stewart taking the 
ball from Woodward, and Saunders changing 
ends. F. Maitland promptly drove Saunders to 
the off for 3, but then narrowly escaped losing his 
wicket in attempting a short run, Black returning 
the ball very smartly. At 23, the partnership was 
dissolved by a good catch at cover point which 


6] disposed of E. W. Maitland, who had been at 


the wickets half an hour for 6 runs. Campbell 


o|came next, and play became very slow, the next 


four overs producing only four runs. Maitland 
then hit Stewart hard to the off for 3—a very fine 
hit; and next hit Saunders for two 2’s in one over. 
This caused Woodward to resume in place of 
Saunders at 34; but in his second over he was 
finely hit to the on for 4 by Maitland, who obtained 
a brace of 2’s in the same over. Campbell, who 
had been in twenty minutes without scoring, at 
last got Stewart away for a single. Orman 
took the ball from Woodward at 43, and the 
change proved successful, Campbell, who had 
appeared anything but comfortable, and who had 
been batting half an hour for one run, being given 
out l.b.w. in Orman’s second over. The Hong- 
kong captain had no sooner gone in than F, Mait- 
land’s excellent innings was closed by a slow from 
Stewart. Maitland had been at the wickets for 
an hour and ten minutes, and had scored 38 out 
of 45 by first rate cricket, combining good defence 
and hard hitting. His chief hits were one 4, three 
3’s, and seven 2’s, Coxon and Sercombe Smith 
were now together, but the latter was soon bowled 
by a shooter; and Ram was beaten and bowled by 
a good ball from Stewart. Only one run had been 
added when Butcher was out I.b.w. Coxon and 
Bramwell, without attempting to hit, offered a stub- 
born resistance, and at 52 Saunders took the ball 
from Orman, who had been bowling very well. 
Each batsman obtained a3 after a long period 
of slow play, but Coxon was immediately after- 
wards bowled by a break-back from Saunders. 
The Hongkong captain had been batting three- 
quarters of an hour for 11—an innings which 
though not productive of many runs, was played 
under very difficult conditions and was of the 
greatest value to his side. Bramwell and Platt 
were together at the interval, with the score at 62 
for 7 wickets. - 

Play was resumed at ten minutes to two. 
Saunders and Stewart continued bowling. Eight 
overs produced four runs, and then Bramwell was 
dismissed by Saunders, while in the same over a 
brilliant catch at point by Anderson sent back 
Lee. Eight and nine for 66. Watherstow was 
soon caught in the long-field, and the innings 
closed.at ten minutes past two for 67. 

Shanghai, after an interval of ten minutes, 
opened with Wood and St. Croix, to the bowling 
of Coxon and E. W. Maitland, The last ball of 
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his team with great judgment, and the same may 
be said of Bruce Robertson. ‘The Shanghai, 
captain, too, kept wicket admirably, without a 
long stop, and gave only two byes in the two in- 
nings. ‘The hero of the match was Stewart, who 
was top scorer for Shanghai in the first innings 
with 26, took eight wickets for 34 runs, and played 
an invaluable not-out second innings. Saunders 
took a wicket more than Stewart, but was much 
more expensive. Stewart's first ten overs in the 
Hongkong second innings were extraordinary—1o0 
overs, 10 maidens, no runs, 1 wicket. 

Appended are details of the’ day’s play :— 


‘The match was resumed at half-past ten, when 
the not-outs, Coxon (5) and F. Maitland (0) op- 
posed the deliveries of Stewart and Saunders. 
The Hongkong captain began in the second over 
by driving Saunders finely to the on for 43 and in 
the same bowler’s next over Coxon hit him to leg 
for another 4. The total had only reached 17, 
however, when F. Maitland was unluckily bowled 
of his pad. Sercombe Smith followed, and began 
by a good off-drive for 3. Coxon added three 2’s 
in quick succession, and his partner a single from 
Stewart—the first run which had been scored from 
that bowler since the. commencement of the in- 
nings. ‘Then Coxon got under a ball from Saun- 
ders and skied it behind the bowler, where it was 
secured by Black. E. W. Maitland, who followed, 
only scored a single before playing a ball on to his 
wicket. On being joined by Ram, Smith got 
Stewart away to leg for 3, and next hit Saunders 
to leg for 2 and 4; but in the same over he was 
smartly caught at short leg. With Platt in, the 
first change of bowling was tried, Stewart, who was 
evidently becoming tired, being relieved hy Orman. 
Platt got the new bowler to leg for 3 by what. can 
only be described as a scoop, and Ram put him 
finely to square leg for 4. Platt narrowly escaped 
being caught at forward point by Anderson from 
a hard drive, the fieldsman getting the ball in his 
hand high up but failing to hold it. Orman, after 
bowling 3 overs for 8 runs, gave up the ball to St. 
Croix al 52, and with one run added Crawford re- 
lieved Saunders. Platt was missed from a diffi- 
cult one-hand chance at mid-off by St. Croix. 
Stewart resumed at 57, in place of St. Croix, 
and then Ram elicited loud applause by two 
good leg hits for 4 and 2 from Crawford. ‘This 
caused another bowling change, Saundess for 
Crawford, at 63; but the separation came from 
the other end, Platt being bowled off his foot. 
The seventh wicket had added 37 at a time when 
runs were badly wanted. Only four runs wers 
added when Ram, who had played capital cricket 
for 18, was sent back by a good length ball from 
Stewart. Butcher and Lee were now together, but 
the latter showed no ability to cope with the bowl- 
ing, and at 77 was easily caught at mid-on from a 
skyer. Butcher was caught at mid-on with three 
runs added, and the innings closed at 12.15 for 80. 

Shanghai, requiring 54 runs to win, sent in St. 
Croix and Wood at 1.20 (after the luncheon in- 
terval), to the bowling of Coxon and Sercombe 
Smith, WMour overs realised two runs, and then 
St. Croix was beaten and bowled by a good ball 
from Coxon. Another beauty in the same over 
dismissed Black without any addition to the score. 
Orman joined Wood who, after an interval of quiet 
play, hit Coxon finely to leg for 3; but in the next 
over Wood was given out |.b.w. to a ball which 
appeared to break considerably. Stewart joined 
Orman, who in Coxon’s next over was missed by 
Butcher at long-on. ‘The hit went for 2, but the 
next ball Orman unluckily played on to his wicket. 
With 4 wickets down for ro runs, the prospects 
of Shanghai did not look particularly bright. 
Bruce Robertson came next, and began by hitting 
Coxon splendidly to leg for 4, but then had a 
narrow escape from being run out. This made 
very little difference, the Shanghai captain’s leg 
stump being lowered by a ball from Smith when 
the total had only reached 17. Anderson filled the 
vacancy, and hit the first ball he received to 
the off for 2, followed by a single; to which 
Stewart added an off-drive for 2 from Coxon. By 
slow degrees the score reached 25, when Ander- 
son’s middle stump was bowled down. Wick- 
ham, who followed, got a short pitched ball from 
Smith past point for 2, and made a lofty hit over 
the bowler’s head for another two. An off-drive 
for 3 by Stewart and leg-hit for 2 by Wickham 
brought out loud cheers, which were renewed on ac- 
count of a fine piece of fielding by Coxon at point. 
Another leg hit for 2 by Wickham sent up 40, and 
the same batsman elicited loud cheers by hitting 
the next two balls for 2 each. Continuing his 
hitting, Wickham hit Smith for two more 2’s, but 
in the same over a piece of irresolution on the part 
of both batsmen resulted in Wickham being run 
out. The total at this point was exactly 50, four 
runs being thus required to win. Crawlord came 
in, and obtained a single to leg. Each bowler sent 
down a maiden, and then a fine leg hit for 2 by 


Coxon’s first over touched St. Croix’s wicket with- 
out removing the bail. In Maitland’s first over 
Wood was caught at cover point from a very bad 
stroke; while Crawford, after hitting Coxon to leg 
for 2, was clean bowled in the same over. Stewart, 
who came next, soon elicited applause by a fine 
drive for 3; and St. Croix replied by punishing 
Maitland to the extent of a 3 and two 5’s in two 
overs. Sercombe Smith replaced Maitland at 16, 
and with five runs added Campbell took the ball 
from Coxon. As no wicket fell, a further change 
was tried at 28, F. Maitland superseding Smith. 
This proved successful, St. Croix being well caught 
al point at 39. The retiring batsman had played 
capital cricket for 22. Orman joined Stewart, but 
had only contributed two singles when he was clean 
bowled by Coxon, who had resumed at 49. With 
Robertson in, the score rose steadily, mainly 
through Stewart's hitting; but at 62 Stewart was 
unfortunately run out in attempting to score from 
an overthrow, the ball being well returned and 
the wicket smartly put down by Coxon. Stewart 
had played a capital innings of 26. F. Anderson, 
who followed, was soon sent back by Coxon. Black, 
however, opened with a fine off drive for 2 causing 
the Hongkong total to be pdssed. Robertson, 
after a short interval of uneventful play, re- 
plied by hitting Coxon splendidly to leg for 
5, to which Black added a couple of good leg- 
hits for 3 each. Smaller hits brought the total 
to 89, at which Robertson’s useful innings of 
17 was closed by a ball from Smith. Wickham, 
who filled the vacaucy, stayed in for some time, 
but was never at home with the bowling, and was 
clean bowled at 94. Black left at the same total, 
unfortunately playing a ball on to his wicket. 
Woodward was immediately run out in attempt- 
ing a sharp run from a hit of his partner, Saunders, 
and the innings closed at 4.20 for 94. 

Hongkong, in a minority of 27 runs, began the 
second innings at twenty-five minutes to five, send- 
ing in Bramwell and Campbell to face the bow- 
ling of Stewart and Saunders. Campbell, from 
whom a great deal was expected, was unfortunate 
for the second time, being caught and bowled with 
the score at 2. Bramwell, after being at the wickets 
for twenty minutes without scoring, was bowled by 
Stewart, and immediately after F. Maitland had 
joined Coxon, stumps were drawn for the day, 
with the score at 8 for 2 wickets. At present, 
therefore, Hongkong are 1g runs behind and have 
8 wickets to fall. 

Play will be resumed to-day at ten o’clock. 

After a splendid game, in which the fortune of 
war appeared to be first on one side and then on 
the other, Shanghai won this match yesterday by 
three wickets. ‘The opening day, it will be re- 
membered, had ended to the advantage of the 
home team, as Hongkong, with two wickets down. 
in the second innings, were still 19 runs to the bad. 
When play was resumed the Hongkong batsmen 
failed to improve to any great extent on their pre- 
vious attempt; but the wicket still gave the 
bowlers a good deal of assistance. Coxon’s in- 
nings of 20 and a good stand by Platt and Ram, 
which produced 27 runs for the seventh wicket, 
were the most worthy features of the innings. Three 
of the batsmen, however, were out very unluckily, 
two being bowled off their legs and a third play- 
ing on to his wicket a ball which was well off the 
pitch. When the innings closed for 80, leaving 
Shanghai with only 54 runs to get to win, it was 
generally thought that the match was virtually 
over; but the wicket, still soft, had become so cut 
up that the batsmen, for the first half hour at least, 
had the greatest difficult in making runs. Six 
wickets were down for 25 runs, and it seemed 
quite likely that the bowlers, backed up as they 
were by smart fielding, would continue to have 
the best of it; but at this juncture Stewart was 
joined by Wickham, and the partnership of these 
two practically decided the match. Stewart kept up 
his wicket while his partner hit, and the pair added 
25 runs, exactly doubling the score, before Wick- 
ham was run out. Of this number he had con- 
tributed 19, including no less than eight 2’s, by 
resolute hitting just at the time when it was 
needed. Crawford obtained the remaining runs 
and Shanghai won, as stated. It is worthy of 
note as illustrating the excellence of the bowling 
and fielding, that an hour and a half was occupied 
in obtaining 55 runs. Had Hongkong possessed 
a second bowler capable of keeping a good length, 
it is quite likely that the visitors would have won, 
Coxon bowled admirably, but Sercombe Smith 
sent down a number of badly-pitched balls which 
gave Wickham opportunities to hit. 

On the whole, there can be no doubt that the 
better side won. The great weakness of the Hong- 
kong team was in bowling ; a second man as good 
as Coxon would have made a vast differetice. In 
the batting there was a distinct “tail”; but no 
fault could be found with the fielding, which was 
sinar't and occasionally brilliant. Coxon captained 
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Crawford made the match a tie. Another 
maiden was played by Stewart, and then Cray. 
ford settled the matter with a leg-hit for 2, Shang. 
hai thus winning a splendid match at a quarter 
to three by three wickets. Stewart was loudly 
cheered for his steady batting at a critical time. 
Full score and analysis :— 
Honoxone, 
First Innings. 

F, Maitland, b. Stewart............ 38 
£. W. Maitland, c. Orman, b. 

Saunders ..0.....cceccssssseeeseeeeenes 6 
A, J. Campbell, l.b.w., b. Orman 1 
Bp Coxon (Capt.) b. Saunders.. 11 
‘lr. Sercombe Smith, b. Orman... 0 
E. A. Ram, b. Stewart ............ 
Capt. Butcher, |.b.w., b. Orman 
G. A. Bramwell, b. Saunders .., 8 
C, Platt, not out ... 
A Lee, c. 


Second Innings, 
b. Saunders... ° 


b. Saunders.........., 
c, and b. Saunders 


° eeereerea 
oc. Crawlord, b. Stewat ... 9 
b. Stewart 


Saunders 
A. E. Watherston, c. Orman, b. 
we not out .... 


© c. Wood,'b. Stewart... 


Total ccssccccceesssseree 67 
SHANGHAI. 


First Innings. 
F. A. de St. Croix, c. Coxon, b. 


Second Innings, 


F, Maitland,.........scceensererceenee 32 De COKOM vrcsrscscsseceeeseenns ! 
A. P. Wood, c. Catnpbell, b. E. 

W., Maitland ..........seseeseweeee Lb.w., b. Sercombe Smith 
D. W. Crawford, b. Coxon not out .... ie 
A. Stewart, run out...... not out 


J. Orman,’ b. Coxon... b, Coxon . 
W. Bruce Robertson 

Sercombe Smith ... 
F. Anderson, b. Coxo 
C. A. Black, b. Sercombe 
E, P. Wickham, b. Coxon 
C. F. Woodward, run out 


17_b. Sercombe Smith 
3b. Sercombe Smith 
13 b. Coxon . 
§ run out... 


J. D. Saunders, not out... or) 
Byes .....cc000e poceareasens avoveseaies 3 
Total ........ aitscscacecad 94 Total..cserssseee$$ 
Bowttno ANALYsiIs. 
Overs. Maidens. Runs. Wickets, 
Woodward ........ . 8 re) 
Saunders 4 
Stewart 3 
ORMAD Wictivsesscsdcseacscscssecsesss 8 ceccsee® Qs ceaszes, “8! esi 3 


Stewart .. 
Saunders 
Orman. 
St. Croix, 
Crawford 


Shanghai—rst innings. 


Overs. Maideus. Runs. Wickets 

. .) eres J aves Ey ee 4 
E. W. Maitland Bo atau err 93:60 1 
Sercombe Smith. Bese ee TL ieee 3 
Campbell 0... cceeeeceeeeeeeeeee II ceeeee 5 ARS 
F, Maitland... O seve 16 vse ' 
Coxon Bees 82 sees 3 
Sercombe Smith...........cc0006 TO cee 6. tis 33 vane 3 

Fatt or Wickets, 
Hongkong—ist innings. 
ta $ 4 § 6 4 8 9 00 


3345 45 46 49 So 61 06 66 67 
and Innings, 


17 30 3t 40 67 71 77 80 
Shanghai—1st Innings. 
3 4 § 6 


wdtn 
wle 


10 17 38 §0 


PROFESSOR MILNE'S RAILWAY 
VIBRATION RECORDER. 
eS ee 

During the meeting of the British Association 
at Newcastle, Professor Milne, of the Imperial 
University of Tokio, whose name is already well 
known to our readers, read a paper which attract 
ed so much attention that it was by special request 
read in three different sections. It excited lively 
discussions and applause in each, and was espe 
cially fortunate in securing the warm support at 
approval of Sir William Thomson, one of the 
Nestors of science. In the paper in question 
Professor Milne describes an instrument which 
was invented and perfected by himself and Mr. 
Macdonald, of the Japan Railway Deparimett, 
for recording graphically all the movements, of 
whatever character, of a train while in moti. 
The invention appears to have arisen naturally 
out of various experiments conducted by Professor 
Milne for the discovery of an instrument which 
will accurately record all the movements of a 
earthquake. It works on the same principle a4 
seismograph, although it could not be used to 
cord earthquakes any more than the seismogra? 
could be used to record the vibrations of a tral". 
Its main feature is that there are points which 
récord relatively the vertical and horizontal move: 
ments of the train. No part swings on its own 
account like a pendulum, but the pointers or! 
corders pulsate with the motion of the tat 
These pointers, of which there are three, Feu! 
the vertical, the horizontal, and what may be 
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in his office, it may be hundreds of miles away, 
can put his finger on the spot whgre time was 
lost, and if an effort has been made to increase 
speed at any part of the line to make up for it, he 
can put his finger on the place at which this was 
done. For goods trains travelling long distances, 
and often wasting time upon sidings, recorders 
would be of especial value asa check. An ex- 
amination of a record after a journey not only 
shows all the abnormal irregularities of the line, 
as, for instance, at the points and crossings, want 


SO eg eg ee oe REN SEAYs, SICe 
neral.—Flint, Kilby & Co. 

Takao Kan (8), Japanese cruiser, Captain ———, 
2nd November,—Yokosuka 2nd November. 

Djemnah, French steamer, 3,200, Bonnefoy, 3rd 
Navember,—Kobe 2nd November, General. 
—Messageries Maritimes Co. 

Hiroshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,862, Arai, 
3rd Noveimnber,—Yokkaichi 2nd November, 
General—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,259, Haswell, 
3rd November,—Kobe 2nd November, Ge- 


FON SONS Feed BM aM, GUM 12650 2... ang 12,50, 


2, 3.35, 4.30,F 5.05, 6.35, 7.50, 9.10, 10.05, and IL.ost 
p.m. 


Fares—First-class, sen 60; Second-class, sen 40; 
and third.class, sen 20. 


Trains marked (*) run through without stopping at Omori, Ka- 
wasaki, Tsurumi and Kanagawa Stations. Those marked (t) 
run through without stopping at Omori, Kawasaki and Tsu- 

- rumi Stations. Down trains at 6.10 a.m. run no further than 
Kyoto, arriving there at 11.20 P-m.; at 9.45 a.m. no further 
than Nagoya, arriving at 10.10 p-mn.; at 2.30 p.m. no further 
than Shizuoka, arriving at 9 p.m.; and the train at 445 p-m. 
tuns to Kobe, arriving at 12.50 p.m. next day. 


2 ape ee eae RE ae 
+ aa Leen scored from ABM 
Se cement of the in- 
Jocera tall from Saun. 
“el omer where it was! y 
" 

heat d, 60 tuilewed, 
fovea bal on to his 
Soy Kain, Sith got 
wad text hit Saunders 
at toe same over he was 


8 Conon 
+ Stewart, run ut 


thay} 


af 


tg. Wat Plast in, the - . 7 ibn . . 

capri aie : Teens 4 of ballast, faults in sleepers, irregular yieldings KOZU-KOBE RAILWAY. neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. ; 
a pape who was i. ; in bridges, but he can indicate tie exact! Down TRAINS LEAVE Kozu at 8.32 a.m., and 12,12 | Vagato Afatu, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Ekstrand, 
t geeveves »y Orman, eee spot of each irregularity, and instruct his work- §.05 and7.10 p.m.; GoTeMRa at 9.52 a.m., and 1.32 3rd November,—Hakodate 2nd November, 
te veg ter 4 by what can fosieatl ae rate ak men accordingly. Every record, too, is auto- 6.24 and 8.32 p.m.; Numazu at 10.40 a.m., and 2.29, General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


xooy,ard Rava put hin 
Foc trarromly escaped 
pee tty Ae detsen trom] 
gest g the Latta lis | steeant 
pr oodate Ornan, atten! sa rcess 
pQaenn te dal St 
we added Crawterd tes 
ameed treat 


valete matic, and is written on a continuously running 
band of paper. A firm of contractors in Lon- 
don desiring to know the condition of a line in 
South America can read it off as in a map upon 
one of these recorders which has been in a train 
running over it. Inthe case of collisions it will 
no longer be of any use for the engine-driver to 
say that he put on his brake at such and such a 


Ancona, British steamer, 1,878, W. D. Mudie, 
4th November,—Kobe 3rd November, Gene- 
ral.—P, & O. S.N. Co. 

Sakata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,196, Gosch, 
4th November,—Fushiki tst November, Ge- 
neral,—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Batavia, British steamer, 1,661, Williams, 4th 
November,—Kobe 3rd November, General.— 


7-15, and 9.24 p.m.; SuizuoKa at 7.15 a.m., and 12.19, 
4.15, and 10.59 p.m.; HAMAMATSU at 1.16 and 10 a.m. 
and 2.40 and 6.45 p.m.; ToyvoHasui at 2.14 and 11.10 
a.m. and 3.39 and 7.45 p.m.; Oru at 420 a.m. and 
1,06, 5.27, and 9.28 p.m.; NaGoya at 59.45, and 11,50 
a.m., and 2 and 6.15 p.m.; Grru at 6, and 10.53.a.m., and 
1, 3.06, and 7.17 p.m,; OGaxt at 6.28 and 11.24 a.m., 
and 1.28, 3.37, and 7.47 p.m.; MAIBARA at 7-45 a.m, 
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signal if he did not do so. An instance of the 
delicacy of the instrument was shown in the case 
of the well-known Kawasaki Bridge on the Tokio 
‘and Yokohama Railway. ‘The recorder point: 
ed to a curious movement in one of the gir- 
ders of this bridge; it was quite abnormal, 
and was recorded on every journey. From the 
diagram it appeared to be a gentle, spring-like 
bending. Experiment after experiment made to 
feel the movement without the recorder failed ; but 
the latter never failed to indicate it. At last each 
of the girders was seriously tested, and it was 
found that the deflection in one girder was double 
that of any other. ‘Ihe instrument has been tested 
on various railways in America, and Professor 
Milne has had special facilities at his disposal by 


and 1, 2.49, 5.07, and 9 p.m.; Hixone at 7.58 a.m., 
and 1.18, 3.02, 5.25, and 9.11 p-m.; BABA (Otsu) at 
9.34 and 10.44 a.m., and 3.15, 4.40, and 7.10 p.m.; 
Kyoto at 10.14 a.m., and 4.05, §.35, and 8 pm.; and 
OsAKa at 11.45 a.m., and 5.35, 7.20, and 9.50 p.m. 

Up Trains Leave Kose at 5.55 and 9.55 a.m. and 
1.55 and 5.30 pam.; Osaka at 7.06 and 11.06 am, 
and 3.06 and 6.36 p.m.; Kyoro at 5.35 and 8.40 a.m. 
and 12.40, 4.36, and 8.05 p.m.; BaBa (Otsu) at 6.18 
and 9.31 a.m. and 1.30, 5.25, and 8.52 p.-m.; Hikone 
at 7.56 and 11.05 a.m. and 3.05 and 7.08 p.m.; Mal- 
BARA at 8.13, and 11.20 a.m. and 3.22, 7.25, and 10.42 
p.m.; OGAKt at 9.30 a.m. and 12.36, 4.42, 8.46, and 
11.55 pm.; Giru at 12.18 and 9.57 a.m. and 1.02, 
5.09, and 9.15 p.m.; NaGoya at 1.09, 6, and 11 a.m. 
and 2.10 p.m.; Oru at 1.41, 6.44, and 11.44 a.m. and 
2.56 pam.; TovoHasHt at 3.17 and 8.30 a.m. and 1.30 


C. P. M.S.S. Co. 

Nagoya Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,262, Fukui, 
4th November,—Yokkaichi 3rd November, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Belgic, British steamer, 4,211, W. H. Walker, 
sth November,—San Francisco 17th October, 
Mails and General.—O. & O. S.S. Co. 

Pathan, British steamer, 1,762, Roy, 5th Novem- 
ber,—Kobe 5th November, General.—Adam- 
son, Bell & Co. 

Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Carrew, 
6th November,—Kobe sth November, Gene- 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Hiroshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,862, Arai, 
6th November,—Yokkaichi 5th November, 
General.—Nippon Vusen Kaisha. 
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and 4.42 p.m.; HAMAMATSU at 4.25 and 9.45 a.m. and 
2.45 and 6 p.m, ; SHizuoka at 7.08 and 10.30 a.m. and 
12.45, and 5.35 p.m.; Numazu at 8.43 a.m. and 12.14, 
2.24, and 7.14 p.m.; and GoTeMBA at 9.55 a.m, and 
1.29, 3.38 and 8.28 p.m, 

Fares—Kozu to Gotemba: first-class, se 66, second. 


several of the most important railways in this 
country. As a result we understand two of the 
largest and wealthiest companies running out of 

: London have decided to adopt some of the instru- 
stlea ments as an experiment. The ingenious inventors 
raged seem to have good reason to congratulate them- 


Yetchiu Maru, Japanese steamer, 684, McCullum, 
7th November,-Hakodate 5th November, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Sagami oe Japailene steamer, 1,182, Kender- 
dine, 7th November,—Hakodate 4th Novem- 
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twa suns, and thee ber, General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 


: class sen 44, third-class sen 22; to Numazu yen an, f 
or wed by ateed bail maerieT selves on the reception of Professor Milne’s Paper | sex 74, sen 37; to Shizuoka yen 2.13, yen 1.42, sen|Totomi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,196, Steed- 
reqey ye ihe same cver ean at the British Association, and on the attention| 71; to Hamamatsu ye 3.57, yen 2.38, yen 1.19; to man, 7th November,—Otaru 5th November, 
easter nto the ote. 1 es Bee which has been excited in the railway world by| Toyohashi yen 4.23, yen 2.82, yen 1.41; to Ofu yen _General.—Nippon Yusen_ Kaisha. : 
ee terval ei quell Be their vibration recorder.—L. & C. Express. 5.22, yen 3.48, yen 1.74; to Nagoyayen 5.58, yen | Omi Maru, Japanese steamer 1,525, Christensen, 
i ecnengitc “ES SOR MLM i one we ne  . | 3-725 Jen 1.86; to Gifu yen 6.15, yen 4.10, yen 2.05 ; 7th November,—IKobe 6th November, Gene- 
ogy bet pee “ PROF. all pis > ~ | to Ogaki yen 6.42, yen ee 2.14; to Maibara a ral—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 
Pot w ied t BRAM OY 14 +05, yen 4.70, yer 2.35; to Hikone yes 7.17, yen 4.78, 
ut Sent fe VIB. en LATEST TELEGRAMS. the Wags (oe Bika poe A oie eos abe Ge ; 
ated war taiseed oY : 7 SS Kyoto yen 8.40, yen 5.60, yen 2.80; to Osaka yen DEPAREURKS 
a er vert dor ay but the Daring the meeting [Revrer “Sprgcitan” ro “Jaran Maty.] — [9-21, Jen 6.14, yen 3.07; and to Kobe yen 9.81, yen : ‘ a. 
‘ | 


6.54, yén 3.27. 

The down train at 8.322.m, runs no further than Kyoto, arriving 
there at 11.30 p.m.; at 12.12 p.m, no further than Nagoya, 
arriving at 10.10 p.m.; at 5.05 p.m. no further than Shizuol ay 
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Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Ekstrand, 
4th November,— Kobe, General. — Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Sakata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,197, Gosch, 
4th November,—Fushiki, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

OD 4 Be de Faneiro, American steamer, 2,246, 

m. Ward, 5th November,—San Francisco, 
Mails and General.—P. M. S.S. Co. 


Saikio Maru, Japanese steamer, 2,240, G. W. Con- 
ner, 5th November,—Shanghai and ports, 
Mails and General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Suvuga Maru, Japanese steamer, 436, Miyagi, 
5th November,—Bonin Islands, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. . 


Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 386, Watanabe, 
6th November,—Handa, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. : 

Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,359, Haswell, 
6th November,—Kobe, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Kumamoto Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,240, Pen- 
der, 6th November,—Hakodate, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


Batavia, British steamer, 1,661, Williamson, 7th} 


November, — Vancouver, B.C., Mails and 
General.—C. P. M. S.S. Co. 


Belgic, British steamer, 2,411, W. H. Walker, 
7th November,—Hongkong, Mails and Ge- 
neral.—O. & O. S.S. Co. 


Daphue, German steamer, 1,648, Vass, 7th No- 
vember,—lobe, General.—Simon, Evers & Co. 


“Leading Wind, American ship, 1,158, F. M. 
Hinckley, 7th November,—Colombo, Ballast. 
—Captain. 


Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, Young, 
7 November,—Honolulu, Emigrants and 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


Yetchu Maru, Japanese steamer, 684, McCullum, 
qth November,—Hakodate, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 


PASSENGERS. 
_ ARRIVED, 


Per Japanese steamer Satkio Maru, from Shang- 
hai vid ports :—Miss K. R. Brunton, Messrs. E. 
Morriss, K. Sakakami, M. Yokoyama, W. Ro- 
bertson, W. J. S. Shand, E. Okinomiya, -S. 
Ogawa, O. Ito, and Yeend Duer in cabin; Mrs. 
Nagata, Mrs. S. Ogawa and child, Mrs. Y. 
Ogawa, Mrs. Kudo and child, Messrs. Che San, 
S. Karazawa, K. Nakajima, and Geo. Young in 
second class, and 38 passengers in steerage. 


Per German steamer Daphne, from Hamburg: 
—Messrs. Newbert and Gasperser in cabin. 


Per French steamer Djemnah, from Shanghai 
vid Kobe:—Mr. Obata, Fathers Barth, Boyer, 
and Merziesen, Mr. Kamokichi, Mrs. Shibasawa, 
Mr. Gordon, Mrs. St. Claude, Mr. Payer, Mr. 
S. E. Kim Kachin, Mr. Kim Oung Woue, Mr. A. 
Smith, Mr. Perrin Cooper, Mr. H. Smith, Mr. 
Aubert, and Mr. Schlesser in cabin; and two 
Chinese in steerage. 


Per Japanese steamer Xobe Maru, from Kobe: 
—Mr. and Mrs. Real, Mrs. and Miss Efford, Rev. 
Dr. Cochran, Messrs. Grant, Walford, Nutchall, 
Meyerdicks, and Okamura in cabin; 2 passengers 
in second class; and 177 in steerage. . 


w= Per British steamer Axcona, from Hongkong : 
—Mrs, Newman, Miss Newman, Mr. Nawdin, 
Miss Salabelle, Mr. Rutherford, Mr. J. R. Scott, 
Mr. and Mr. J. Rickett, and family, and 2 servants 
in cabin, and 2 passengers in steerage. 

Per British steamer Batavia, from Hongkong : 
—Mr. A. H. Rennie in cabin. For Vancouver, 
B.C.: Messrs. E. Bell, and A. Huber in cabin, 
and g Chinese in steerage. 

Per British steamer Belgic, from San Francisco: 
—Rev. and Mrs. J. A. Brunson, Rev. and Mrs, 

. W. McCollum, Lieut. F. C. Nignoles, Miss 
Thurston, Jno Mrs. Maitland and son, Miss Saku- 
rai, Miss Mineos, Mr. and Mrs. B. Roth and 3 
children, Mrs. Clark, infant and Chinese amah, 
Sir Edwin Arnold, Miss Arnold, Messrs. Arthur 
Dumolin, Hans Vogel, J. W. Haven, O. G. 
Jennings, and R. C. Sands, Professor John Milne, 

r. and Mrs. H. W. Barnhart, Rev. and Mrs, 
N. H. Demarest and child, Mrs. L. A. Brown, 
Rev. and Mrs. G. W. Taft, Rev. and Mrs W. H. 
Penney, Rev. ‘I. W. B. Demaree, Mr. M. Sato, 
Rev. and Mrs. C. M. Fisher and child, Colonel 
and Mrs. E. J. Smithers, Misses Smithers 
(4), Rev. and “Mrs, Gulick atid 2 children, 
Mr. and Mrs. John T. Swift, Rev. J. L. Dear- 
ing, Rev. S. W. Hamblen, Rev. and Mrs. ‘T. 
E. Shoemaker, and D. ‘I’. Nakamura in cabin. 
For Hongkong: Miss Crocker, Mrs. D. D. Tay- 
Jor, Mrs. R. H. Kimball and child, Dr. Wm, 
Ashmore, and Rev. and Mrs. L. W. Kip, D.D., 


hai vid ports :~Treasure $354,600. 


in cabin. For Shanghai: Dr. Wm. R. Faries, 
Rev. and Mrs. Chas. F. Johnson, Miss Mary 


- Pe Shanghai 5 bas 
Brown, Miss Emma Boughton, Rev. and Mrs. Hongkong . 5 
Wm. Lane, Mrs. M. L. Lane, Rev. and Mrs. J.J Yokohama : aa OS 
A. Fitch, Miss Alice M. Flagg, Dr. and Mrs. J.} @Canton 231. : _ 
S. Grant, Miss Asa Flagg and 2 children, Miss} Hyogo... 39. : 


M. L. Barton, Mrs. L. E. Bennett and child, and 
Mr. James W. Thompson in cabin. . For Swatow: 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward A. K. Scott in cabin. For 
Chefoo: Rev. and Mrs. T. J. League in cabin. 
For Canton: Miss Kollie McMinn in cabir. For 
Tientsin: Miss Hattie E. Davis in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Niigata Maru, from 
Kobe :—Messrs. Johnson, Brant, Hinley, Loomis, 
Clar, and Pierce in cabin; Messrs. Katsuta, Nai- 
to, Ota, Fujisawa, Wakai, Mori, Hashimoto, 
Kada, Yamasaki, Arnout, and Madam T. Arnout 
in second class, and 37 passengers in steerage. 


Per Japanese steamer Omit Maru, from Kobe :— 
Captain John Inglis, Miss Inglis, Mr. and Mrs. 
Thompson, Mrs. Robert, Messrs. Duffeld, Shima- 
dsu, Yasuwara, Maeta, Hirohara, Shibuya, Ma- 
kino, and Tanuma in cabin; and 50 passengers in 
steerage. 


Total wcseecsescscereeateces 758 sscsessccensseec, 758 
Per French steamer Melbourne, for Shanghai 
vid Kobe :—Silk for France 377 bales, Waste Sik 
for France 88 bales. ‘lreasure for Shanghai 
$32,100. ‘Treasure for Hongkong $100,000, 


REPORTS. 

The Japanese steamer Takasago Maru, Capta; 
Hussey, reports :—Left Yokkaichi the ist Novem, 
ber at 4 p.m.; had fresh W.N.W. breeze and 
overcast weather up to Sagami; thence light N.W, 
winds. Arrived at Yokoh’&ma the 2nd November 
at 10.30 a.m. 

The Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, Captain 
Haswell, reports :—Lelt Kobe the 2nd November 
at noon; had moderate breeze with fine weather 
to Oo-shima ; thence moderate north-westerly gale 
to Rock Igjand. Arrived at Yokohama the 3rd 
November, at 1.15 p.m. 

_ the Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, Capiain 
Ekstrand, reports :—Left Hakodate the tst No- 
vember, at 4 p.m.; had moderate southerly breeze 
and cloudy weather. Arrived at Oginohaia the 
2nd, at 2.20 a.m. and left the same day, at 10.43 
a.m.; had moderate north-westerly winds aud 
cloudy weather to Noshima; thence to port fresh 
wind from the north. Arrived at Yokohama the 
3rd_ November; al 10.30 a.m. 

The British steamer Batavia, Captain Williams, 
reports :—Left Hongkong the 24th October; had 
strong N.E. monsoon from Foochow to Nagasaki, 
and strong westerly winds from Kobe to Yoko- 
chama; fine weather remainder of passage. 

‘The Japanese steamer Yamashiro Maru, Cap- 
tain Young, reports :—Left Ujino the aud Nov., 
at It.59 a.m.; had light to moderate winds and 
fine weather throughout the Inland Sea and Ki 
Channel. On 3rd at 9.34 a.m., passed Ooshima 
light, and had strong N.E. breeze crossing Owari 
Bay till 8 p.m., when the wind shifted to the 
east and“moderated. On 4th Nov., at 1 a.m. passed 
Rock Island ; hadstrong N.E. breeze to Kanon- 
saki, where the wind moderated. Arrived at 
Yokohama at 8.50 a.m. 

The British steamer Belgic, Captain Walker, 
reports :—Left San Francisco the 17th October, at 
3-36 p.m.; had strong variable winds and seas 
to port; made Cape King Light at 7.45, and ariived 
al Yokohama the 4th November, -at 10.36 p.u. 
Time, 17 days, 12 hours, 34 minutes. 

The Japanese steamer Niigata Maru, Captain 
Carrew, reports:—Left Kobe the 4th November 
at noon; experienced light to fresh northerly 
winds to Ooshima; thence to port N.E. gale and 
dull gloomy overcast Weather with occasional 
small rain. Arrived at Yokohama the 5th No- 
vember at 8.20 p.m. 

The Japanese steamer Sagami Alaru, Captain 
Kenderdine, reports:—Left Hakodate the 4th 
November, at 2.30 p.m. Arrived at Oginohama 
the 5th at 1.30 p.m. and the 6th al 9.30 a.m.; had 
light: winds and fine weather throughout the pas 
sage. Arrived at Yokohama the 7th November 
at 12.30 p.m. 


. DEPARTED. 


Per French steamer Melbourne, for Shanghai 
vid Kobe:—Mr. H. Mowrasse, Mr. Y. Naga- 
tomi, Mr. F. Neydhart, Mr. C. Lemercier, Miss 
Ernestina Hornestin, Mr. Wee Ching ‘Tiong, Mr. 
Lebarbier, Mr. and Mrs. Wigrove, 2 children atid 
2 amahs, Mr. C. Bardinier, Mrs. Guillabert, Mr. J. 
Ph. von Hemert, and Mr. K. Sekido in cabin. 


Per Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, for Kobe: 
—Mr. M. Masuda, Mrs. Hisa Akagawa, Miss 
Sofu Akagawa, and Mr. S. Kanto in second class, 
and 35 passengers in steerage. 

Per American steamer City of Rio de Faneiro, 
for San Francisco :—Miss L. Tevis, Messrs. L. H. 
Smith, G. Yeto, T. Furntain, and J. E. McFad- 
den in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Satkio Maru, for Shang- 
hai vid ports:—Mr. and. Mrs. MacDougall, Mr. 
and Mrs. MacVicar, Miss McIntosh, Miss Gra- 
ham, Mr. J. D. Carroll, Mr. and Mrs. Robertson 
and child, Mr. E. W. Tilden, Mr. P. H. Duryea, 
Rev. Dunarn, Mr. Johu Roe, Mr. Hiraga, Miss 
L. G. Barton, Rev. and Mrs. T. J. Teagen, Rev. 
and Mrs. Demarest and child, Mr. T. Ogashi, 
Mrs. Ross, Mrs. W. V. Sentance, Mr. W. D. 
Graham, Mrs. Percival, Mrs. J. Maitland and 
child, Mrs. Flagg and 2 children, Mrs. Bennet 
and child, Dr. W. B. Faries, Rev. and Mrs. C. 
Johnson, Miss M. Brown, M.D., Mr. M. Brough- 
ton, Rev. and Mrs. W. Tain, and Master Tain, 
Rev. and Mts. J. Fitch, Dr. and Mrs. Grant, Miss 
H. C. Davis, Miss A. M. Flagg, and Mr. Jas. H. 
Thompson in cabin; Messrs. Futaki, Naka, C. 
Ah Pano, and Iwasaki in second class, and 70 
passengers in steerage. 

Per British steamer Batavia, for Vancouver, 
B.C. :—Mr: W. J. Pierce in cabin; Mrs. T. Amaux, 
and Mr. J. B. Trew in second class, and Mr. F. 
Brant in steerage. From Hongkong: Mr. E. 
Bell in cabin; Mr. Allen Huber in second class, 
and g passengers in steerage. 


Per Japanese steamer i Wakanoura Maru, for 
Hakodate:—Miss Marie, Messrs. Marshall, and 
KX, Funazu in cabin, and 40 passengers in steerage. 


CARGOES. ap eeye a eee 
Per American steamer City of Rio de Faneiro, eet COMMERCIAL 
for San Francisco :— . prin Ca 
THA. 7 IMPORTS, 
mancisco, Your. citits, aoeate | Mporters are again placed in the uncomfortable 
Shanghai ........ 427 _ 186 613 | Position of seeing prices of English Yarns quietly 
Hyogo... a = 144 438 582 |receding in spite of theie endeavours to stop the 
Yokohama ....... 15745 69 143,957. | downward movement. Buyers are of opinion that 
Hongkong........ 393 30 =e 423 | prices will still go lower, but should the eer 
Te ; és ff | 
“Polat! este Bik 6 move take place in favour of holders, buying wou 
ote A5595 243 7 35575 | become general, as dealers have no stocks on hand. 
een Eo Bombays are unchanged, with very little doing. 
PRANCIRCO. YORK. CILIKS. | rodAn, Shirting and T.-Cloths are very dull and lower. 
Shanghai wn. 7 — 77 | Woollens are also quiet. Sales for the week 
Hongkong oT 192 = 192 | amount to: English Yarn 700 bales, Bombays 20 
Yokohama... 1,186 - 1,186 Shirtings 4,000 pieces, Italians 200 pieces. 
Total weccccee 1455 — 14455 COTTON PIECE GOODS. 


pemrace, 
Grey Shistings—831b, 38h yds. gginches $1.75 (0 2.27 
Grey Shirtings—olb, 384 yds. ysinches 2.15 to 2.65 
V. Cloth—7}b, 24 va: 32 inches 1.45 to 1.65 


Per Japanese steamer Satkio Afaru, for Shang- 


Per British steamer Batavia, for Vancouver,| Indigo Shictings—12 yards, qyinches... 1.30 to 172 
B.C. :— Prints—Assorted, 24 ited. goinches... 1.70 to 2.32 
TEA. Cotton—Italians and Satteens Black,32 ran rine. 
cMcaAGO _NXW YORK C aMCNES eee cess ceeetetseeneeenene 0.07 (0 0.4 
AND AND PACLFIC Turkey Reds—1§ to adth, 24 yards, 30 renee 
CANADA. WEST. EAST. COAST. TOTAL, . WNCNES | oi civeseisi vicsssere cen cveces serene 1.10 to’ 140 
Shanghai .. 9 571 113 100 25 S809 Vurkey Reds—a} to 3th, z4 yards, 30 7 
Nagasaki ... 243 _ _ _ 243 —  MNCHES eeececeteeee cee seeeeecseeteene E45 tO 178 
Hyogo......... 1,811 _ _ 461,857 Furkey Reds—34 to 41h, 24 yards, 30 
Yokohama ... 627 371 149 227. «1,374 INCHES ei icece creer eeeeene 2.00 to 20 
Foochow...... 2,066 — 17,171 376 19,613 Velvets—Black, 35 yards, 2zinches ... 475 to 6.15 
‘cece seinen —— ——— Victoria Lawns, 12 yards, 42-3 inches... 0.00 to 0.73 
Total ...... 5,318 484 17,420 674 23,896 Vaffachelas, 12 yaids, 4jinches ...... 5.35 bo 2.38 


Nov. 9, 1889.] 


‘ary 
if eocae 
Wakes WOOLLIENS. 
grits Plain Osjeans, 40-42 yards, 32 inches... $4.00 tu 5.50 
ty Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches best 0.27}to 324 
Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches 

Tal : Medium... .ccccseesecetccenen 0.22¢t0 264 
Dee F Italian Cloth, jo yards, 32 inches 

wie COMMON eee ceseeeeeeene OTB to 22h 
ere Mousseline de Laine~Crape, 24 yards, 

bes BEACHES octets ONG to 0.16} 

eg yea Cloths—Pilots, 54 @ 5G inches ......... 0.30 to 0.45 

ww iG: Cloths—Presidents, 54 @ 56 inches 0.50 to 0.60 

— Cloths—Union, 54 @ 56 inches ......... 0.35 to 0.60 
ss Rlankets—Scarlet and Green, 4 to 34th, 
ss PET Wereccceciercceeeeteeens 0.93 t9 0.38 
7 eke COTTON VARNS. 

a PBR Gut, 
POLE oe Nos. 16/24, Ordinary... cssecsreeees $29.25 60 30.25 
ab . Nos. 16/24, Medium ..... 30.25 to 31.75 
— ~ Nos. 16/24, Good to Best.. 31.75 to 32.50 

ae Nos. 16/a4, Reverse ..... 33.00 to 34.00 
ie Nos. 28/32, Ordinary... 32.00 to 33.00 

fa Nos. 28/32, Medium ...... 33.00 to 34.00 
Hosae Nos. 28/32, Good to Best........ 34.00 to 35.75 
ie ' Nos. 38/42, Medium to Best .. 37.00 to 40.25 
tae No. 328, [wo-fold wo... eee 36.50 to 38.25 

Wor No. 42s, I'wo-fold ... 38.50 to 42.50 
ase No. zos, Bombay ... 28.00 to 29.50 
Niet : No. 16s, Bombay 27,00 to 28.25 

pee: Nos. to/t4, Bombay .... 23.50 to 25.50 


“Bag 4 


raw ricuL, 


Cy pera ae Flat Bars, 4 inch.. + $3.00 to 3.0 
ee Flat Bars, } inch... ir to pee 
Round and square up 2.95 to 3.15 

Nailrod, assorted........c.csccses see 2.90 tO 3.00 

Nailrod, small size ... 3.10 to 3.20 

Iron Plates, assorted ... 3-30. to 3.60 

=: Sheet Tron... cece 3-80 to 4-20 

. Galvanized Iron sheets 6.80 to 7.00 

, Wire Nails, assorted ... 4-40 to 5.20 

lin Plates, per box .... 5.00 to §.30 

"Pig Fron, NO. 3 ices 150 tO 155 

KEROSENE 

Nothing fresh in this market. The recent 


“arrivals are landed and once more the buyer has 
*~ considerable stock to select from. Prices remain 
‘“tithout change; the country trade is reported to 
e fairly good. 


‘aes Nom. 
se $1.95 to 2.00 


QUOTATIONS. 


Chester ....ccccccsene 


., Comet 
© De V06 cs seees cereessneenZees cessor neces sar aseses 1.90 to 1.95 
“Russian w.csccccseccerseeceseneeees suey 1,879 to 1.929 


2 SUGAR, 
"The demand for White Refined$has been only 
_ factual requirements, and but 2,219 piculs were 
“ald at Tokyo, fetching the following prices :— 
').45 per picul for 50 piculs, $9 per picul for 250 
“culs, $8.55 per picul for 100 pica $8.38 per 
cul for §34 piculs, $7.73 per picul for 550 piculs, 
“45 per picul for 235 piculs, and $5.85 per picul 
“ r §00 piculs. Od ‘Takao Brown a sale of 2,800 
culs has been made at $4.65. 
: ear ricur, 
sue $6.50 09.40 
4.50 to 4.55 
4:30 to 4.40 
3-80 to 3.95 
3.00 to 3.20 
4.00 to 4.10 
465 to— 


EXPORTS. 


! RAW SILK, 
f _«, Jur last issue was of the rst instant; since that 
wee the settlements have been only 50 piculs. 
ceality 180 piculs Filatuves have been purchased, 
’ against this must be set the rejections in 
snks (10 piculs) and Re-reels (120 piculs) the 
alts of the week’s trading in these two kinds 
“\ga negative quantity. Japanese shipments 
.@ amounted to 130 bales, making the total ex- 
: business equal to 180 piculs. 
he above figures give a striking contrast to 
we" Le of the previous week, and we may almost say 
our market has come to a complete standstill. 
- oreshadowed in our last, holders have now be- 
|e restless especially in somé classes; and it is 
ast impossible to give reliable quotations until 
; 7+ .@ business of importance is done. Speaking 
gee wpe orally, values are reduced about $25 all round, 
° - this assertion does not represent the case ex- 
4, On best fine Filatures and good Hanks 
«© alli$ not so great, while on Medium Re-reels a 
“ction of $40 could in some cases be obtained. 
constantly advancing exchange, with its 
fal concomitant, scarcity of dollars, puts our 
cet ina peculiar position. On the one hand, 
nds to stop export by further raising the lay- 
1 cost of all purchases; while on the other 
, holders are unable to obtain loans on their 
and will have to sell at low rates presently if 
« relief does not soon appear. 
“1ere appears to be still some 2,000 piculs in 
- 32 godowns (some part of which has no doubt 


atl 
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been bought “on spec ” by enthusiastic operators) |rates of foreign exchange holders may have to 


awailing shipment or disposal by resale. 

Arrivals come in freely, and the present stock is 
increased to 6,800 piculs, and the visible supply 
for the season to date is nearly 30,000 piculs. 
There seems no chance for the advocates of “ short 
crop” on these figures, for it seems now impossible, 
on any basis of calculation, that we can have less 
them 40,000 piculs available for export. 

There have been three shipping opportunities 
during the interval :—French American and Cana- 
dian mail steamers all taking silk. The Ael- 
bourne (3rd instant) had 377 bales for Europe, the 
City of Rio de Fanetro (15th) took 1,186 bales for 
the American trade, while the Batavia (7th) carried 
338 bales for New York and neighbourhood. 
These departures bring the present {totalj export 
up to 20,176 piculs, against 14,898 last year and 
12,581 at same date in 1887. 

Hanks.—These appear to have dropped out of 
demand entirely. As a rule the better sorts are 
firmly held, but a sale is now reported of Hachioji 
at $550, thus showing a considerable reduction on 
the lower grades. : 

Filatuves.—The only real business of the week 
has been in this class and some few parcels Best 
Shinshu were disposed of at a reduction of $25 from 
the highest point reached lasttmonth. Among the 
parcels thus sold we find Hakusuru and Mets/usha 
at $795, Gariosha, Shicht-yo-set, Katbokusha, Katro- 
sha, and similar qualities at $790. In fine sizes 
Gakosha is mentioned at $815, 7okusinsha at $810. 
In Koshu sorts best quality fine size, $790 is asked, 
but no doubt this quotation could be shaded for 
actual business. 

Re-reels.— Here rejections have largely exceeded 
settlements. Among the new parcels taken into 
godown are Koriyama $730, Tochigi $700, Yechigo 
$690. Nothing done in the classical Joshu marks. 
For Bushu sorts low prices would be accepted, 
holders touting for offers and talking of $660, 
$650 for Silks which a week ago were held firm 
at $700. 

Kakeda.—No business at all; some arrivals 
have increased the stock in this class to 600 piculs. 

Oshn.—No enquiry, and prices quite nominal. 
Stock here is up to 700 piculs, chiefly Hamatsuki 


sorts, 


QUOTATIONS. 


te cme ene eeneee 


see eee cease 


Hanks—No. 13 rakes 
Hanks—No. 2 (Shinshu)... 
Hanks—No. 2 (Joshu) .... 
Hlanks—No. 24 (Shinshu) .. 
Hanks—No. 24 (Joshu) 
Hanks—No .2$ to 3 ..... 
Hanks—No. 3. ...... 
Hanles—No. 44 viccccccccccseecse eee ee 
Filatures—Lxtra 10/12 deniers . 
Filatures—Extra 13/15 deniers .. 
Filatures—No. 1, 10/13 deniers ..... .. 
Filatures—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers... 
Filatures—No. 19, 13/16, 14/17 deniers.. 
Filatures—No. 2, 10/1§ deniers .......606 
Filatures—No. 2, 14/18 deniers .., 


«+» 590 to 595 
« 580 to 585 
+ 550 to 560 


+ 800 to 810 
+ 800 to 810 
+ 790 to 795 
» 770 to 780 
- 770 to 780 
+ 730 to 740 


Filatures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers ... she 710 lo 720 
Re-reels—Extra ............cssessesseeesseeee Nom, _ 
Re-reels—(Shinshu & Oshu) Best No.1......... 760 to 770 


Re-reels—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers... 
Re-reels—No. 19, 13/16, 4/17 deniers... 
Re-reels—No. 2, 14/18 Gemiers .....cccecsecen eee 
Re-reels—No. 24, 14/18 deniers...........0c0000. 
Re-reels—No. 3, 14/20 Geniers .....ccc0.ccces eee 


Hamatsuki—No. 4, 4 
Sodai—No. 2}... - 


Export Raw Silk Tables to 8th Nov., 1889 :— 


Kakedas—Extra Nom, 760 
Kakedas—No.1 ... Nom. 740 
Kakedas—No. 14... om. 720 
Kakedas—No. 2 « Nom. 700 to 710 
Kakedas—No. 24 Nom, 680 to 690 
Kakedas—No. 3... Nom. 660 to 670 
Kakedas—No. 34. Nom. 640 to 650 
Kakedas—No. 4)... ussdgue _ 
Oshu Sendai—No. 24 ... Nom. ~ 
Hamatsuki~—No. 1, 2... Nom _ 
Nom - 


eeeeee 


Suasun 1889 90. 1888-89. 1847-88, 

Bacen, Batas. Ratas, 

Furope cece esses 9296 6,717 5,280 
America ........0cccecee es 10,567 8,014 7,032 
as Bales 19,863 14,731 12,312 
Fotal ...... {pas 20,176 14,898 12,581 
SettlementsandDirect 2 "Ut: erga tss artes 
el a from 8th July 22,600 15,700 12,900 
Stock, 8th Nov. ........ 6,800 11,850 15,200 
Available suppliesto date 29,400 27,550 28,100 


WASTE SILK. 

There has been rather more doing in this branch, 
some buyers evidently thinking Wastes relatively 
cheaper than Raws at the rates recently ruling, 
Settlements for the week are 650 piculs, divided 
thus :—Cocoons 15 piculs, Nosht 550 piculs, and 
KAibiso 85 piculs. 

As noted above the chief busthess has been in 
Noshi, the old staple sort Foshu (of which the 
bulk of stock in that department consists), being 
once more favoured with considerable patronage. 
Values generally are not much changed from those 
current the last three weeks, but with the present 


accept somewhat lower prices in the near future. 

The Collingham (2nd inst.) had 73 bales Pierced 
Cocoons for New Yok. The Afelbourne (3rd) 
took 88 bales Wastes and Cocoons for France. 
The total export for season to date is now 7,719 
piculs, against 7,780 last year and 5,138 at same 
date in 1887. 

Coccons.—Season practically finished and there 
is no stock worth mentioning. 

Nosht.—Principal trade has been in Foshe 
assorted, at prices ranging from $823 to $90 
according to quality. One line of Oshw also re- 
ported at $145. 

Kibiso.—Only two sales, one of Filature at $120, 


the other of Afino at $50. 
QUOTATIONS, 


Pierced CocoonsGood to Best... 
Noshi-itomFilature, Best....... 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Good 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Medium ....... 
Noshi-itoOshiu, Good to Best . 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Best. .........66 + 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Good 


serves $145 tO 150 
oe 135 to 140 
serene 125 to 130 
see 130 C0 145 
+ 110 to 120 
. 100 to 105 


Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Medium........ goto 95 
Noshi-ito—Bushu, Good to Hest .. 130 to 145 
Noshi-itom—Joshu, Best .........000 -_ 
Noshi-ito—Joshu, Good ...... 874 to go 
Noshi-ito—joshu, Ordinary ... 80to 82} 
Kibiso—Filature, Best selected +. B15 to 125 
Kibiso—Filature, Seconds ...... » 105 to 110 
Kibiso—Oshu, Good to Best - gotosto 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Best......... 70 to 80 
55 to 60 


Kibiso—Shinshu, Seconds . 


KibisomJoshu, Good to Fair............ 45 to 55 
KibisomJoshu, Middling to Commo 35 to 4o 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Good Liakgnels 40 to’ 45 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Medium to Lo 30to 35° 


Kibiso—Neri, Good to Common w.....e eee 
Mawata=-Good to Best .......5505 cece 


Export Table Waste Silkto 8th Nov., 1889 = 


Ssason 1889-90. 1888-89. 1884-88, 

Picurs. Picuss, Picuce. 

Waste Sill... cence 59683 7,021 3,978 
Pierced Cocoons ......... 2,036 759 1,160 
7719 . 7,780 5,138 

Settlementsand Direct rICUL®, FICULE. FICULS. 
Export from 1st July § 155° 9,900 7,600 
Stock, 8th!November ... 12,550 11,400 —- 10,400 
21,300 18,000 


Available supplies todate 23,100 


fes. 4.09; 6 m/s. fcs. 4.11. 
Estimated Sill Stock, 8th November, 1889 :— 


Raw. PICULS. Waste. PICULS, 
Hanks.......6062+ 8001 Cocoons ..... 20 
Filatures +. 2,400 | Noshi-ito... 4,500 
Re-reels . wea. 2,275 | Kibiso ...... seeees 79780 
Kakeda ........5.... 610] Mawata ... : 21§ 
Oshu uss... 715 | Sundries .........0.0 35 
Taysaam Kinds _ 

ss ectiaemeiameaidl Fee 
Total piculs ...... 6,800! Total piculs ...... 12,550 
TEA. 


Business in this department has been iaily 
good, resulting in 820 piculs being purchased. 
The lower grades of Tea are taken up at high 
prices. Buyers are paying two to three dollars 
per picul more than last year. Good Medium are 
steady at quotations, but fine and upwards are 
quite nominal, as stocks are large with no demand. 


veR PICUL, 
Common .......0c00e « $12 & under 
Good Comm 13 to 14 
Medium ..... 15 to 16 
He Medium ...... eos 18 
ine : ‘ 19 to an 
Finest } Nominal 7 22 to 24 
Choice  ..csseseceeee _ 
Choicest ............6 _- 


ee eon ee tee ave ceecee 


Extra Choicest w.....c00ee 


EXCHANGE. 


Exchange has advanced and closes with a fur- 
ther upward tendency. 


Sterling—Bank Bills on demand ............... 3/2# 
Sterling—Bank 4 months’ sight ...... a. 3/2 
Sterling— Private 4 months’ sight ... o 3/3 
Sterling—Private 6 months’ sight - 3/3 
On Paris—Bank: sight...........0000008+ +. 4.01 
On Paris—Private 6 months’ sight . Par oe 
On Hongkong—Bank sight ............. - $7, dis. 
On Hongkong—Private 10 days’ sight ...... 13 °/, dis. 
On Shanghai—Bank sight.............66+ . 72 
On Ro ee ily to days’ sight.. 73 
On New York—Bank Bills on demand ...... 784 
On New York Private 30 days’ sight ......... 794 

+ 78% 


On San Francisco—Bank Hills on demand 
On San Francisco—Private 30 days’ sight... 794 
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ATKI 
ENGLISH PERFUMERY, 


surpasses all others for its natural fragrance. § 


ATKINSON'S CELEBRATED 


EAU DE COLOGNE, 


is unequalled for its strength and delightful —¥ 


fragrance. It far surpasses the numerous 


compounds sold under the same name. 
Of all Dealer's, and of the Manufacturers— 
J. & E. ATKINSON, 


24, Old Bond Street, London. & 


om Trade Mark—A “ White lose" on a“ Golden foe 
Lyre," with Address in full. ¢ 


January 5th, 1889. 


THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


ERSONS suffering from weak or debilitated 
constitutions will discover that by the use 

of this wonderful medicine there is ‘‘ Health 
forall.” The blood is the fountain of life, and its 
purity can be maintained by the use of these Pills. 


Sir Samuet Baker, in his work entitled ‘The Nile Tribu- 
taries in Abyssinia,” says—‘‘I ordered the dragoman Mahomet 
to inform the Fakir that Iwasa Doctor, and I had the best 
medicines atthe service of the sick, with advice gratis. In1 
short time I had many applicants, to whom I served outa 
quantity of Holloway’s Pills. ‘These are most useful toan ex- 
plorer, as, possessing unmistakable purgative properties, they 
create an undeniable effect upon the patient, which satisties 
them of their value,” 


SIMPLE, SAFE, AND ‘CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcerations 
of all kinds. It acts miraculously in healing ulcerations, curing 
skin diseases, aud in arresting and subduing all inflammations. 

Mr, J. T. Cooper, in his account of his extraordinary travels 
in China, published in 1871, says—‘* I had with me a quantity of 
Holloway’s Ointment. I gave some to the people, and nothing 
could exceed their gratitude ; and, in consequence, milk, fowls 
butter, and horse feed poured in upon us, until at last a tea- 
spoonful of Ointment was worth a fowl and any quantity of peas, 
and the demand became so great that I was obliged to lock up 
the sma!l remaining ‘‘stock.”” 

Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors the throughout 
World, May tst, 1889. 


Awaroeo Golo MebAL L’poot INTERN’L ExHiziTioN, 1886. 


ENGLISH MANUFACTURED 


TOBAGGE 


RICHMOND 
CAVENDISH CO., 


LIVERPOOL. 


SPECIAL BRANDS :— 
**Pioneer” Golden Flake Cut. 
. Richmond Smoking Mixture.” 
Superfine Bird’s Eye. 
‘Golden Brown” Fine Cut. 
Bright &Black Plug Cavendish} 


IN ALL USUAL SIZES. 


PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


Established a Quarter of a Contury. 


November 3rd, 1889. 13ins. 


NOW READY. 


A ROMANIZED EDITION of the JAPA- 
NESE PRAYER-BOOK is now READY. 
This Work has been transliterated in its entirety 


by, the Rev. JOHN BATCHELOR, of the 


Church Missionary Society. 
Orders will be received at this office, or by 
Mr. Batcnetor, Hakodate. 
PRICE ONE DOLLAR. 


“Japan Mart” Orfice, 


July rst, 1889. tf. 


oe 


YARROWS 
SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 


Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN HOUR, 
PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER. 
Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation, 
MACHINERY CONSTRUCTED FOR BoaTS BUILT ABROAD, 


YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition, 


A bears Baron Liebig’s Signature 
in Blue Ink across the Label. 


NEST AND GHEAPEST 
HiEAT-FLAVGURING 
STOCK FOR SOUPS, 

MADE DISHES AND SAUCES. 
Invaluable for India as 
an Efficient Tonic in all 


cases of Weakness. 


To be had of all Storekeepers and Dealers throughout India. Keeps good in the hottest 


Cookery Books Post Free on Application to the Climates, and for any 7 
Company. length of time. 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co., Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England. 


Sold wholesale by COCKING & Co., Yokohama. Cookery Books on Application to office of this paper. 


SES 


elas 
IM WAT 
1D NAT 


her nor @ 
ticles. & 
England. 


“for Gout, Rheumatic 
% Gout and Gravel: the 
? 4safest and most gentle 
: : s vy ua Medicine for Infants, 
The Universal Remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Children, Delicate Fe- 
Headache, Heartburn, Indigestion, Sour Eructations, Males, and the Sick- 

Bilious Affections ness of Pregnancy. 


SRE REA ES Ses 


ld by all I and Storekeepers. 


EFORD’S MAGNESIA. 


“THE TOKYO MAIL" 


THE ONLY FOREIGN NEWSPAPER PUBLISHED I 
THE CAPITAL OF JAPAN. 


N.B. ASK FOR DINN 


KEATING'S BONBONS OR WORM TABLETS. 


PURELY VEGETABLE SWEETMEAT both in appear 

ance and taste, furnishing a most agreeable method of ad- 
ministering the only certainly remedy for INTESTINAL of 
THREAD WORMS, It isa perfectly safe and mild preparation, 
and is especially adapted for Children, Sold in Bottles by all 
Chemists. ~ i3ins, 


NOW READY. 


HE EASTERN PIONEER OF WES- 
TERN CIVILIZATION AND THE RE- 
COGNITION HER EFFORTS RECEIVE 


An Essay on Treaty Revision in Japan, by 
Cuas. S. Esy, B.A. 


PRICE, 50 CENTS. 


On Sale at KELLY & Co.’s, 28, Yokohama 
Yokohama, January 30th, 1889. 


66-TSHE TOKYO MAIL” is a tr-weehly 
Journal published in Tokyo on Tuzsb’s, 
Tuurspay, and Saturpay Mornines, price ve 
6 per Annum. Subscriptions and Advertise: 
ments received at the KOBUNSHA, Dobashi, 
Tokyo ; and at 72, Main Street, Yokohama. 


January rst, 1889. 


Printed and Published for the Prorriator at §2, Main ae 
Settlement, by James Ettacort Bras, of No. 8%) " 
Yokohama.—Saicrnay, Novemper 9, (389. 


‘ROWS - 
ST sean te 


aan EXleckly 


oe A REVIEW OF JAPANESE COMMERCE, POLITICS, LITERATURE, AND ART. 
tn REGISTERED AT THK GP. YOKOHAMA, NOVEMBER 16tu, 1889. 2% (Vou. Xil. 


No. 20. | AS A NEWSPAPER. 


fication, will return to Japan shortly, intimation: ere were few persons about, so that the flames 


CON ENTS: i i 
437 having been received that he will startefrom]| had a good hold before anything could be done 
43°! Marseilles about December 15th. to keep them under, It seems that the Marquis 
SS had resolved a short time ago to dispense with 
the use of lamps in the house, and with this 
view had ordered an installation from the Shi- 
nagawa Electric Light Company. The apparatus 
had been already conveyed to the house, and 


was burned along with it, 


Eprroriat Notss ...... 
Leapina Articles i— 
The Satsuma Folks and Party Politics 
The Eternal Question 
The Japanese Sanitary Association ..., 


_ so Cortes of all the newspapers in which notices 
and portraits of Prince Haru appeared in con- 
nection with his installation as Prince Imperial, | n 
have been collected for preservation by the 


vane 448 
= 451 


= Law No. 28. 
5 aa aed 
POPLAR hevale Tne Instatcation of H.I.H. Prince Haru as Crown Prisce, 4501 hy 
ane eee ae ec eons 5"! Household of His Imperial Highness. 
CoRRKSPONDENCR :— wah 
Japanese Music ‘ K ats I a 

asf] Tue Kanagawa Kencho authorities have pur-| Tye Government have appropriated 170,0Co yen 
for the transport of the Totsukawa emigrants to 


chased from the Yokohama Engineering Works 
a steamer called the Avku Alaru, which is 
designed for use in connection with the harbour 
The Avku Maru is 35 feet in length, 


Hokkaido, and their partial maintenance there 
till they can support themselves. The Prefect 
of Wakayama is now in the capital endeavouring 
to similarly enlist the aid of the Authorities in 
behalf of people in his district who desire to 
sette in the North, bat it is not probable that 


his request will be granted. 


Inhuman Performances in Tokyo .. 
Rugs or THe JAPiNESE SANITARY ASSOCIATION 


Apprass 
Yououama Satine Crus ... 
Yoxouama Cricket ano ATHLETIC Cius 


Tue Loss of THE “' CHERSEBROUGH ” .... 
Lurren FROM LONDON ........0 cece oes 

Tue Late Tokyo Race Maestixe . 
Larest Te: gGRAMs . 
Sutpeine [nie uciGence 
CostMERCIAL INTELLIGENCER 


works. 


Tarr a dozen officials of the Mining Bureau in 
the Agricultural and Commercial Department 
will leave Tokyo on the 7th inst. for the island 
of Sado, where they are to conduct a special 


examination into the mining operations carried 
5 Ol Quite a rush has been made for shares of the 


Yokohama Union Electric Light Company, no 
less yen 160,000 of the se# 200,000 offered to 
the public having been subscribed within a week 
after the formation of the company was sanc- 


hig da i Weekly a ail 


on there. 
Tue Prince Imperial is to be photographed in 


his uniform as a Second Licutenant of the 

Imperial Body-Guards and wearing the decora- 

tion of the Chrysanthemum, Copies of the tioned, Messrs, Takashima Kaemon, Tanaka 

portrait will be sent to all sosoku (members of Heihachi, Watanabe TFukusaburo, and Tsuji 

the Imperial House) and to Ministers of State, | Junichi have been appointed a committee to 
make preliminary arrangements for the constitu- 

tion of the company. 


“PAIS CE QUE DOIS: ADVIENNE QUE POURRA we 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
No notice will be taken uf anonymous correspondence. 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the ‘ JAPAN 
Weexky Matt,” must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer, not for pubiication, but asa 
guarantee of good faith. It is particularly requested that 
allletters on business be addressed tu the MANAGER, 
and Cheques be made payable to same ; and that literary 
contributions be addressed to the Eviror. 


Ir has been decided by the authorities of the 
Tokyo Mercantile Marine School to send a 
certain number of students to Glasgow each 
year to study navigation, For the coming year 
Messrs. Yoshida Toyosaku, and Ayabe Nobuiye 
have been selected, and they left by the Genera/ 


Tue other day the Odawara branch of the Mi- 
tsui Bank handed toan Odawara transport com- 
pany the sum of 1,500 yen in silver for trans- 
mission to the head office in Tokyo. The 
transport company, to evade paying a high rate 


an = 
| } 4% YoxouaMa: SarurDay, Noy. 16TH, 1889. 
Sak hi ie - — ——— --~— | Nerder. iis 
i ‘AAs MARRIAGE. : Tux application of the Yokohama Electric] of freight, concealed the value of the package 
ERDACI" | Peon eee ee Tokyo: Light Company for sanction to commence] from the railway officials. Accordingly, in the 
weg 46 TAVUS CONOLLY PAKENHAM, son of the late Colonel | Operations has been granted by the Locai Go- belief that it, was ordinary merchandise, the 
Be Pon nf George Dent Pakenham (4th Bengal Lancers). Cheltenham, | vernment Authorities. The company propose to] Money was placed in a freight car with other 
Shey fey England, to bees Compton, only daughter of William G. | 7, up lights in the Foreign Settlement, in Kana-| parcels and the car shunted on to a siding, the 
eNecaaatee fe sane ok) ekovatiay Japan gawa, and in the Japanese part of Yokohama| intention being to send it forward the next 
ae DEATH: where desired. morning. During the night the car was broken 
an At 18, Nakanocho, Azabu, on Friday, the Sth instant, pees into and the money carried off. 
THe entertainment given annually by Mr. Oki, ee 
on the occasion of the}THr Import market has not much improved, 


though the quiet and steady purchase of English 
Yarns has induced a slight movement in favour 
of holders, but Bombays are unchanged. There 
have been fair sales of heavy Shirtings, though 
prices are rather low, but Woollens are quiet 
and weak, and T.-Cloths have been scarcely 
looked at. There is very little improvement in 
Metals, and if Bars have commanded rather 
better rates than of late the prices paid are still 
below home values. Pig and Sheet meet with 
some enquiry, but offers for Wire Nails do 
not come up to laid-down cost. Kerosene is 
steady, buyers apparently being well supplied. 
The only sale reported is a lot of damaged 
Comet, said to be 13,009 cases at 81.90. Stocks 
areample. Sugar—-White refined—has sold in 
retail lots, at Jate rates, though prices row look 
downwards. Of White kinds stocks are heavy, 
while Formosas are all cleared off the market. 
Business in the principal Export has been small, 
and during the first half of the week nothing 
was done. Buying has recommenced, and pur- 
chases made yesterday were effected at $40 to 
S60 per picul less than the rates paid last month, 
Arrivals come ficely, and stocks have increased 
1.509 piculs on the week, There bas been a fair 
trade in Waste Silk, nearly a thousand piculs hav. 
ing passed the scales. Sorts in request command 
full rates, while others are slightly easier. Stock 
remains heavy in spite of good business. The 
Tea trade has been kept going, and 1 ,500 piculs 
of leaf have been purchased, holders requirmg 
full rates for the balance of the year’s crop. Ex- 
change, after a long run on the ascending scale, 


Cuarces Ernest, infant son of E. 1. James. 


na 
—_ Se TH 
» 


Prefect of Kanagawa, 
Emperors Birthday, 
postponed this year, will take place on the roth 
inst. Invitations will be issued to a distin- 
guished company, including the Consuls, com- 
manders of men-of-war in port, and others. 


which was unavoidably 


SUMMARF OF NEWS. 


Mr. BotssonabE has transmitted 100 yen for the 
relief of those who suffered from the recent 


floods. 

Tue Emperor has now recovered entirely from 
the attack of cold from which he had suffered for 
a few days. 

A portasLFr electric light apparatus, ordered by 
the Japan Electric Company from Manchester, 
has arrived in the capital. 


Tue Prince Imprrrar will proceed on the 16th 
at two o'clock in the afternoon, to the 


Tue sum of 854 gold has been transmitted to 
the Government by the Japanese Consul at 
Vancouver, being money placed in his hands by 
Japanese residents there for the relief of sufferers 
by the floods in Wakayama, Nara, and Fukuoka 
Prefectures. The amount has been forwarded 
to the Nicht Nicht Shimbun to be included 


in the relief fund of that journal. 


Curer Justice Nisut, of the Tokyo Court of 
Appeal, left for the Bonin Islands in the Suruga 
Jara on the 5th inst. The population of the 
islands has considerably increased in recent 
years, and it is believed that a law court is 
necessary. Chief Justice Nishi goes to investi- 
gate the matter, and if his report is favourable 
a branch of the Tokyo Shishin Saibansho (Court 


of First Instance) will be opened. 


inst., 
Nobles’ Club at Uyeno and witness the game 


a eee 

& a 

aan ah i of polo. 

nae ‘ OF the 1,800 men at present employed in the 

ww Koishikawa Arsenal, some 300 are engaged in 
the manufacture of rifles in accordance with the 


at ity wt 
oy most recent Murata pattern. 


C ——— 

SEVERAL English residents of Yokohama have 
, forwarded through Governor Oki to Count 
Okuma a present of foreign-made sweetmeatis 


and a letter of condolence. 


“Tue Portuguese Campos was handed over by 
.the Japanese authorities at two o’clock in the 
afternoon of the 12th inst. to an officer from 
Hongkong, and left for that colony at four o'clock 


wo.the same day on the Ancona. 


a cae 
t eee GENERAL Ozawa, who went to Europe some 
i Z me ago to examine the chief systems of forti- 


Fire broke out abont twenty minutes past seven 
on the evening of the 5th instant in the man- 
sion of Marquis Okubo Toshikazu, at No. 1, 
Nihon-enoki-machi, Shiba, and the house was 
completely burned to the ground, The fire 
originated in the lamp-room, which was on that 
side of the dwelling nearest the godown, and as 
a consequence both these buildings fell a prey to 


the flames. The fire burned fiercely for an 
The Marquis was absent at the time, and! dropped on the news of a fall in silver. 


hour, 


“ 


a 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


SPECIAL PORTS OF EXPORT.—‘ TOKUBETSU 
YUSHITSU-MINATO.” 

Tue Imperial Ordinance issued on the 30th of 
last month presumably completes the legisla- 
tion on the subject of special ports for export. 
The first announcement that the Government 
proposed to grant this privilege was made by 
Law No. 20 issued on the 30th of July last. It 
was then enacted that in order to facilitate the 
export of rice, barley, barley-flour, coal, and 
silk, export in foreign bottoms would be allowed 
from Yokkaichi in Ise, Shimonosekiin Nagato, 
Hakata in Chikuzen, Moji in Buzen, Kuchino- 
tsu in Hizen, Karatsu in Hizen, Misumi in 
Higo, Fushiki in Etchiu, and Otaru in Shiribe ; 
the exact period from which such export should 
be permitted being left for future arrangement. 
The Law then proceeded to lay down the 
routine to be followed by persons desiring to 
avail themselves of the new facility. They 
were, in the first place, to make a request in 
writing to the Minister of Finance and receive 
from him a permit to charter a foreign vessel ; 
which, having been chartered, was to be em- 
ployed in strict accordance with the rules go- 
verning the conduct of the Empire's foreign 
trade, and was not to be used for purposes of 
cabotage, violation of this latter provision in- 
volving a penalty of from 500 to 1,000 yen with 
forfeiture of permit. It was further provided 
that no change of this Law should be made 
without six months’ notice being given. A few 
days later, namely, on August 8th, an Ordi- 
nance of the Department of Finance appeared 
containing the following instructions :— 

Art. I.—The following particulars shall be mention- 
ed in any application for the chartering of foreign 
vessels, as set forth in Art. II. of the Regulations for 


Special Ports for Exportation :— 
1. The name of the country (of the owner of the 


ship). 

2. The rig of the ship. 

+ 3, The name of the ship. 

4. The tonnage. 

s. The names «f the commodities to bejexported. 

6. The name of the place of exportation. 

7. The name of the place (abroad) to which the 
cargo is to be carried. 

8. The name of the captain. 

. The period of charter, 

Art. 11 —The period for which written permission 
for the charter of foreign vessels shall hold good shall 
be not more than 6 months, 

Art. II[—Upon the expiration of the period for 
which permission has been given for the charter of a 
foreign vessel, any person desirous of continuing the 
same must obtain fresh permission. in accordance with 
Art. II. of the Regulations for Special Ports for Ex- 
portation, 

Art, 1V.—All matters relating to the entrance and 
clearance of vessels, and to the shipping of articles to 
be exported, shall be under the control of theCustoms 
officials at each Special Port for Exportation. 

An Imperial Ordinance issued at the same time 
declared that the four ports of Shimonoseki, 
Hakata, Kuchinotsu, and Otaru should be 
opened for the purposes specified in Law No. 
200n and after August 15th. Meanwhile, steps 
were taken to complete the necessary customs 
arrangements in the remaining five ports of 
Yokkaichi, Moji, Karatsu, Misumi, and Fushiki, 
and these also were declared open on and after 
the 15th of November, by an Imperial Ordinance 
issued on the 30th of last month. Eight vears 
ago this question of allowing Japanese subjects 
to charter foreign vessels for the purposes of the 
export trade at certain ports, used to be discussed 
with much vehemence in the local foreign press 
of Yokohama _ It was pointed out that owing 
to the restrictions imposed by the Treaties, the 
export trade of the country was seriously ham- 
pered, since instead of shipping staples at some 
harbour in the immediate vicinity of the place 
of their production, they had to be carried over- 
land or in Japanese bottoms to one of the 
Treaty Ports, the expense thus incurred proving 
almost prohibitive. Of course the truth of this 
could not be denied, but an apparently serious 
difficulty presented itself: if foreign ships were 
chartered, they must be taken with their foreign 
crews, which would mean that a number of 
foreigners would obtain access to places outside 
Treaty Limits. This obstacle remains now as 
it was then, but the Government has evidently 


resolved not to be deterred by it. The arrange- 
ment contemplated is, we believe, that passports 
will be granted, if necessary, to certain of the 
ship’s officers, while the foreign crew will not be 
permitted to land. Already the steamers of the 
Japan Mail Steamship Company call at Shimo- 
noseki, but neither the Captain nor any of the 
foreign crew are entitled to land. 


THE ‘*CHOYA SHIMBUN.” ON THE SITUATION. 


Tue Choya Shimbun says that Count Inouye 
was. the first to suggest the replacement of 
Count Kuroda by Prince Sanjo. It seems not 
at all improbable that such was the case, and 
certainly there is nothing surprising in the state- 
ment. Somebody must have suggested the 
change, and Count Inouye is at least as likely 
as any one else to have done so. The more we 
hear of the situation the more confirmation is 
furnished of the explanation given by ourselves 
as far back as August, and repeated with addiy 
tional details in recent articles. The Cabinet, 
under Count Kuroda’s presidency, had become 
an arena of party politics, with the result that 
anything like a unanimous, firm policy was im- 
possible. To rectify such a state of affairs 
was the first duty of responsible statesmen, 
and the obvious way of rectifying it was to 
begin by deposing the leader under whose 
guidance the complication had arisen, and 
subsequently to replace such of his colleagues 
as were closely identified with political parties. 
The first part of the programme has been 
carried out, but not the second, and for this 
reason we have ventured to predict that the 
Cabinet, as at present constituted, cannot be 
regarded as a permanency. The salient fea- 
tures of the situation are simple enough, 
though when we come to consider them in 
conjunction with the course of Treaty Revi- 
sion, the truth can only be detected by close 
scrutiny. What is certain, is that very few of 
Japan’s leading statesmen believe in the pos- 
sibility of party government at present, and we 
must confess that we entirely share their in- 
credulity. Even though we were not con- 
fronted by the facts that as yet no political 
party has attained a development warranting 
its assumption of governmental power, and that 
no political party, except perhaps the Kaishin- 
to, has managed to survive more than a very 
brief interval, it would still be reasonable 
to conclude that until parliament comes into 
existence, Government. by party is out of 
the question. The only alternative appears 
to involve the continued supremacy of the 
Satsuma and Choshiu clans, but considering 
how well the country has fared in their hands 
and through what difficult crises it has been 
steered by them, we can discover nothing cala- 
mitous in the continuance of their leadership. 
Governments “broad based upon the people's 
will” are charming things in theory and pretty 
enough in practice too, but an essential pre- 
liminary to their existence is some machinery 
capable of giving expression to the people's will. 
es 

We observe that a local Ulysses finds evid- 
ence of ‘dark ways and vain tricks” in Count 
Inouye’s conduct, and makes the interesting 
discovery that a re-arrangement of the Cabinet 
would have taken place ‘even hati the attack 
not been made upon Count Okuma.” A most 
clear-sighted criticism, The attack 4pon Count 
Okuma had, and could have had, no more in- 
fluence upon the Cabinet changes than this 
genial critic's persiflage is likely to exercise 
upon the future conduct of State affairs. 


THE FINE ART EXHIBITION AT UYENO. 
Tue Exhibition of Fine Arts now open in Uyeno 
Park is the best, with one or two exceptions, 
held since these affairs first came into vogue, 
Tt is especially rich in pictures, some excellent 
exaniples of the ézyoye class being exhibited, 
genuine works by [okusai, Kikuchi Yosai, 
Utamaro, Katsukawa Shunsho—notably a dan- 
cing girl, lent by M. Chiossone—and others. A 
dragon by Okiyo and three badgers by Sosen 
are among the most remarkable exhibits in the 
pictorial section, but there are also some charm- 


ing landscapes by Shunbun, Shugetsu, and 
other celebrities. To any one watching the 
spectators, itis evident that a Hofed by Moto- 
nobu attracts much attention, but it is a picture 
with which Western connoisseurs can have little 
sympathy. The arrangement of the exhibits is 
more Satisfactory on this occasion than has pre- 
viously been the case; the pictures being all 
hung separately from the porcelains, and these 
again being placed in a chamber by themselves, 
while the miscellaneous objects, &s lacquer, 
carvings, stuffs, &c., occupy a central room. 
Japan’s chief specialty, lacquer, is nobly re- 
presented. Judging from the apparently un- 
failing supply of rich and exquisite pieces from 
which fresh examples are constantly drawn to 
supply these periodical exhibits, it would seem that 
among all her art treasures Japan has suffered 
least loss in respect of jacquer. A great deal 
must have been exported in former years, but 
since 1884 its value in the home market has 
gradually risen until the prices now asked for 
first-class specimens are almost prohibitive. 
We hear of thousands of dollars being given 
for a bax of medium size, and so long as such 
conditions exist in the home market, it is not 
probable that many choice examples will leave 
the country. In the same room with the lac- 
quer some beautiful specimens of metal work, 
wood-carving, and brocades are shown, but there 
is a scarcity of swords and sword-ornaments, 
the only fine examples in this class being 
from the collection of Mr. Iwasaki. In porce- 
lain and pottery the dealers and amateurs of 
Osaka are the chief contributors, but this section, 
though decidedly above the average, cannot 
be said to be very remarkable. Mr. Kuki 
shows an interesting collection of plates, ilustra- 
ting a great variety of decorative styles, and 
there are some choice bits of old Kyoto ware, 
especially a group of figure in Awata faience 
and a ewer by Nomura Ninsei. On the 
whole we are led to hope that through the 
untiring exertions of Viscount Sano, Japanese 
amateurs are beginning to look with increased 
favour upon these attempts to educate popular 
taste and to revive public interest in objects of 
art, for not only are the exhibits good, but 
people who have hitherto preserved an apathetic 
mien, now talk of unearthing their treasures and 
becoming active contributors. 


THE “ TOZAI SHIMBUN’S” LIBBL. 
Jupement was delivered on the 6th instant in 
the Tokyo Criminal Court in the case of the 
charge of libelling officials preferred against the 
Tozat Shimbun by the Governor of Tokyo and 
Mr. Ginbayashi, Secretary of the Municipality. 
The Zosat Shimbun had accused these gentle- 
men of being implicated in the celebrated 
bribery affair, and proceedings were accordingly 
instituted against it. A decision would doubt- 
less have been arrived at long ago in respect of 
the Governor and Secretary, but it was ap- 
parently thought best to proceed, in the first 
place, with the action for libel brought by a 
member of the City Assembly against the same 
journal, and as our readers probably remember, 
there grew out of this action various other ques- 
tions demanding lengthy investigation. Now, 
however, the Court has pronounced judgment. 
The newspaper is found guilty of the crime of 
Kanrt-buy tyoku (treating officials contumelious- 
ly), but in consideration of the fact that the 
strictures complained of appear to have been 
made in the supposed interests of public mora- 
lity, the punishment provided by law is reduced 
two degrees, in accordance with the provisions 
of the Criminal Code, and the publisher of the 
paper, Mr. Ichikawa Waichi, as well as the 
editor, Mr. Higuchi, are sentenced to 15 days 
major confinement together with a fine of 2 yen 
5c sen. The Zozat Shimbun has certainly been 
subjected to a most trying ordeal for the past 
twelve months. It allowed its zeal to outrun 
its discretion in the bribery affair, and the re- 
sult was that it found itself engaged in legal 
proceedings which must have involved heavy 
expenditure both of money and of time. Thus 


far the charges of corruption preferred against 
members of the City Assembly remain unproved, 
and every attempt to fix them upon particular 
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turbulence, and the rough youths called sosh#| liberal leader's visit to the capital, the general 


but after several attempts our neighbours have 
arrived at a hybrid system, and the final result 
has not been first-rate. The time passed with 
the colours is still too long to admit of the 
reserve acquiring serious numerical importance. 
On the other hand, the short service, which 
may be befter adapted for the needs of the 
-defence of the United Kingdom, is hardly suit- 
able for the constitution of acolonial army. The 
frequent reliefs which it necessitates have per- 
ceptibly increased the expenses of India without 
sufficient compensation for the mother country.” 
“At the present moment, afler this series of 
innovations, the English army is no longer com- 
posed of old seasoned soldiers; there is no 
serious reserve recalled from time to time for 
service with the colours. The militia and 
volunteers ate poorly officered, and receive only 
an insufficient military education. In short, 
this complicated organisation shares the dis- 
advantages of two essentially different types—a 
permanent but not numerous army, composed 
of old soldiers kept with the colours only by 
material inducements, and an army of short 
service, into which the compulsory principle 
brings in time of danger all the vital forces of 
the country. In a word, is is neither the army 
of Alexander, nor the nation in arms.” 


SAN FRANCISCAN METHODS. 

Ir appears from a San Franciscan journal that 
on the arrival of the American barque Spartan 
at that port, the Custom House folks decided 
not to permit the landing of two Japanese women 
without investigation, and that an inspector was 
accordingly placed on board the ship to prevent 
the women from going ashore pending such in- 
vestigation. The account given of the women 
is that one was alleged to be the wife of the 
vessel’s steward, a Japanese, and the other her 
sister. From the facts thus baldly stated it is 
claimed that no reason existed for detaining the 
two women, and the conduct of the San Fran- 
ciscan officials is roundly denounced in this 
country. It seems to us, however, that the 
Custom House people may have exercised a 
very wise discretion. Two Japanese girls tra- 
velling in a sailing ship and describing 
themselves as the wife and sister of* the 
steward were not likely to be a desirable addi- 
tion to San Franciscan morality. The Customs 
folks have the right, we believe, to prevent the 
landing of women of doubtful character, and we 
shall not be surprised to learn that their action 
in this case was fully endorsed by the Japanese 
Consul. 


COUNT OKUMA. 
Count Oxuma has progressed favourably up to 
the present, though his recovery has not been 
as rapid as was at first hoped. The wound has 
healed by first intention, but there has been 
constitutional disturbance, and although.another 
week will probably see him sufficiently restored to 
leave his bed, ten days ora fortnight must elapse 
before it will be prudent for him to transact busi- 
ness. Meanwhile, impatience begins to show 
itself on the subject of ‘I'reaty Revision. Neither 
the supporters nor the opponents of the measure 
seem content that the course to be pursued 
should remain so long in abeyance. Obviously, 
however, there is nothing for it butto wait. The 
Government will certainly abstain from taking 
any decided step until Count Okuma is ina 
position to resume the duties of his office. 
PROTECTION POR PUBLIC SPEAKERS. 


Tue new law, of which we publish a translation 
elsewhere, laying down various pains and pe- 
nalties to be inflicted on persons who obstruct 
freedom of speech or otherwise interfere with 
the members of lawfully constituted assemblies, 
isa most welcome piece of legislation. It was 
high time that the Authorities should boldly 
step forward, and adopt measures to put an end 
to the muscular methods so widely brought into 
vogue by sosk? within the past few months. In 
the Local Assemblies of Osaka and Kanagawa, 
these turbulent political agitators have been 
effectually obstructing anything like freedom of 
debate, and have even employed menaces to 
intimidate members. The Criminal Code does 
not provide sufficient protection against such 


have been taking full advantage of the license 
thus permitted. Now, however, they must 
chose between decorous conduct and the in- 
terior of a prison. We only hope that the police 
will not show any perfunctoriness in enforcing 
the provisions of the new law. 


SUMMONING FOREIGNERS TO THE TOKYO 
SAIBANSHO. 

A VERNACULAR newspaper, quoted by one of our 
local contemporaries, has made the curious 
mistake of asserting that Mr. F. P. Piggott was 
recently summoned to the Tokyo Criminal 
Court and examined. Any vernacular news- 
paper ought to “know, and so assuredly ought 
the English journal which reproduced this 
strange statement, that a Japanese Court is not 
competent to summon any foreigner as a wit- 
ness. The fact is that Mr. Piggott had pre- 
ferred a complaint against some Japanese who 
were suspected of being implicated in a theft, 
and that he made his appearance before the 
Court in the capacity of complainant. 


THE “ KOKUMIN-NO TOMO.” 


Tue suspension of the Kokuméin-no-Tomo has 
created some astonishment. Moderate and 
cleverly written, the periodical seemed most un- 
likely to fall under the displeasure of the Au- 
thorities. But the unexpected often happens. 
In a recent issue the Aokumin over-stepped its 
wonted limits and wrote, in very strong terms, 
ridiculing the recent Cabinet modifications and 
calling for a complete change of Ministers. 
It even went so far as to designate the officials 
who might with propriety be chosen to replace 
the present Ministers of State, namely, Vis- 
counts Kabayama, Takashima, Yoshida, and 
Messrs. Kawakami and Kawashima, of Satsuma; 
Viscounts Shinagawa, Aoki, Nomura, Miura, and 
Torio, and Mr. Katsura, of Choshiu ; Marquis 
Saionji, Messrs. Mutsu, Kéno, Iwamura, Yoshi- 
kawa (Akimasa), Inouye (Ki), Watanabe 
(Koki), and Miyoshi of other clans. We can- 
not see that in adopting this tone the Koku- 
min-no-Tomo greatly transgressed the bounds 
of fair comment, but there is no doubt 
that its arjicle was calculated to bring the 
Government into discredit, and to accentuate a 
state of popular feeling in tvhich the Authori- 
ties detect danger to the public peace. That 
demented agitator, Kurushima Tsuneki, fed his 
mind regularly on the diatribes of the Wppon. 
But for the teachings of the latter he might have 
escaped the commission of a crime that dis- 
graced his country. The Authorities do not 
intend to have any more Kurushimas if they 
can help it, and we, on our side, certainly shall 
not claim competence to criticise the methods 
they think fit to adopt. We believe that the 
forces of disorder and agitation are least dan- 
gerous when allowed to dissipate themselves in 
the atmosphere of free speech, but the responsi- 
bility of governing Japan does not rest on our 
shoulders. 


POLITICAL TALK. 

As to Count Inouye, various rumours were lately 
circulated, some persons asserting that he will 
adhere to his intention of retiring from the Go- 
vernment; others declaring that he will take the 
post of Minister of Foreign Affairs. As the re- 
sult of his meeting with Count Ito at Kobe, it 
is believed by the public that he will return to 
the capital before the zoth instant. The Zodyo 
Shimpo even asserts that the Count is to leave 
Mitajiri on the 12th or the 13th instant, and that 
he will reach Tokyo about the 17th. 


* 
* * 


Count Itagaki was lately reported to be lying 
sick at Kochi. Subsequently it was said that 
communications were passing and repassing 
between him and Count Goto, in connection 
with some party question. It is now rumour- 
ed that the attempt to reconcile the Seisha 
and Shise’sha factions of the Datdo-Dankelsu 
has not been successful. According to the 
Tokyo Shimpo, a telegram is said to have 
been received in Tokyo to the effect that Count 
Itagaki left Kochi for the capital on the 7th 
nst, With regard to the object of the former 


public seems to be in the dark. 


* 
* * 


Referring to the reported reconstruction of 
the Cabinet, the Hoch: Shimbun states that, 
according to rumours generally current during 
the past four or five days, a change will take 
place in the personed/le of the Governmentat the 
close of the present month, or at the latest in 
the beginning of next month. Our contem- 
porary asserts that in the new Cabinet the Cho- 
shu element will preponderate, though the 
balance of power between the two clans of 
Choshu and Sasshu will be kept up in outward 
appearance. For, adds the Hochz, the Choshu 
statesmen are well aware of the disadvantage of 
setting themselves up as targets for the general 
envy and dislike of the nation. 


. 


VISCOUNT AOKI. 


Ir is stated in official circles and confirmed by 
an extra of the Wichi Michi Shimbun last even- 
ing, that Viscount Aoki has been appointed a 
Privy Councillor in addition to his present office 
of Vice-Minister of State for Foreign Affairs. 
The obvious inference to be drawn from this is 
that no intention exists any longer of appointing 
the Viscount to the post of Minister of State for 
Foreign Affairs. Indeed, we doubt whether 
Viscount Aoki would have accepted a position 
which must now be considered the most difficult 
in the Administration, as well as the least likely 
to enhance its occupant’s reputation. 
; * 


x” * 

The Michi Nicht Shimbun has given us in 
this matter another example of enterprise. It 
was the first newspaper to announce the appoint- 
ment of Count Ito to the post of Court Coun- 
cillor, and it is now the first to publish the news 
about Viscount Aoki. In the case of Count Ito, 
the Michi Nichi was directed to withdraw its 
statement, yet within twenty-four hours the ap- 
pointment appeared in the Offcral Gazette. 
The withdrawal was a mere formality of course, 
and may be repeated in the present instance, 
but if so, the public will not lose faith in the 
original statement. 


CONCERT AT VAN SCHAICK BALL. 


A MORNING concert was given on Saturday at 
178, Bluff, when a combination programme of 
European and Asiatic music (much after the style 
of those provided by the Nippon On-gaku Kwai 
in- Tokyo) was performed before a large com- 
pany. The Hall—which was kindly lent for 
the occasion by the Rev. E. S. Booth—has good 
acoustic properties, and makes a charming locale 
for this kind of entertainment. The proceeds 
are to be devoted to the funds now being raised 


‘for the relief of the sufferers by the recent plague 


of waters in Wakayama, Nara, and adjacent 
prefectures. The concert opened with Weber's 
Overture to Turandot, wherein the composer 
(who was never out of Europe in his life) has 
made a marvellous use of an old Chinese 
melody—which he handles with the skill ofa 
master, even writing the harmony in Chinese 
chords and style so far as the gamut of Euro- 
pean instruments will allow of this being 
done. Of the vocal item#*the charming duet 
by Pinsuti, “I love all things ;” Sullivan’s 
famous song ‘‘ The lost chord ” (accompanied 
on the organ by the Organist of Christ Church): 
and Rossini’s well-known ‘Carnovale” were 
great favourites with the audience, who would 
gladly have heard some of them repeated. A 
special word of recognition is due to the young 
pupils of Ferris Seminary, who sang the chorus 
adapted from Mozart's Zatiberflote, in the second 
part. It was well done, and the singing reflects 
great credit on the lady professor of music in 
that institution. Of the European instrumental 
numbers the Trio (Organ, P.F., and Cello) on 4 
theme from Der Freischutz; the Galop de 
Bravoure of Ketterer (charmingly played by 
two lady-amateurs), and Haydn's lovely Andante 
for P. F. and Violin deserve special mention. 
The Japanese and Chinese music for strings, 
exquisitely and tastefully performed, was 
a treat to Japanese and foreigners alike. The 
ancient ‘classical music” for wind instruments 
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now we have before us two further reports, one 


(the performers dressed in gorgeous costume 
of the olden time), was a revelation to, at least, 
all the foreigners present. It is difficult to 
analyse the sensation produced in a foreign 
mind by this music. Strains wild and weird, 
gusty and tempestuous, such as might have 
heralded the advent of a grand old Hebrew 
prophet, or served as accompaniment to the 
sacrificial rites of the Druids, were mingled with 
reminiscences of the Highland prbroch and the 
Gaelic coronach. This display of art and talent 
brought a worthy performance, fora worthy ob- 


ject, to aworthy close. 


HOW PEOPLE GET CONSUMPTION. 
‘“* Boston,” says the Philadelphia Press, “ las 
just followed the example of Chicago and now 
requires an examination of all cattle slaughtered 
for food for the discovery of tuberculosis or 
consumption in some of its forms. No meat 
affected is permitted to be sold. Both 
are acting upon the policy. adopted in France. 
The French congress held last year for the study 
of tuberculosis decided that the evidence that 
diseased cattle used for food could transmit 
consumption to man was clear enongh to make 
it dangerous to permit the sale of such meat. 
The French: Government, acting with its usual 
precision and promptitude, adopted regulations 
requiring all tuberculous cattle to be isolated 
and killed, and prohibiting the use of the meat 
of any such catile for food. The sale of miik 
from tuberculous cows was also stopped, 
although it can be boiled and fed to animals. 
The public is tolerably familiar by this time 
with the discovery of Koch, of Berlin, that a 
bacillus or micro-organism always accompanies 
tuberculosis or consumption in the lungs or 
any other organ affected, and is probably the 
cause of the disease. It will be new to most 
that the same bacillus is to be found in cattle, 
and that both the meat—although apparently 
undiseased—and the milk from such cattle 
fed to animals has been followed by consump- 
tion. This was true not only of the diseased 
organ, as the Jung, but of parts of the carcass 
apparently unaffected, and which, to the naked 
eye, were as sound as any meat exposed for 
Consumption is as prevalent among cattle 


cities 


sale, 


~~ as among human beings, and among men and 


women it causes one-fourth of the deaths in 
cities —11,592 out of 50,825 deaths in Paris in 
1888—and from one-fourth to one-third of the 

There is to- 


day every reasonable probability that a large 


: = part of these deaths are due to the same disease 


in cattle. How prevalent it is and what chance 
there is that the reader of these lines has dined 


or will dine to-day on consumptive meat no one 


In London a meat inspector testifies 


that 80 per cent. of the meat sent to market 
In Hanover, with a 


120,000, in a recent month 


. 8,000 pounds of meat were condemned for 


a Fe 


-of diseased meat in 


,.> this cause. 


The same proportion in this city 


would give a consumption of 960,000 pounds 
a year. In New York 


- .. 3tate an examination of cattle near the Willard 
*, Asylum showed that in neighbouring herds 21 


yer cent. of the milch cows were affected, and 
n some herds 50 per cent. Dr. M. D. Blaine, 


vho made the examination, found tuberculous 


rattle in every herd he visited supplying milk to 


3rooklyn. Dr. Huidekoper, a leading antho- 


ity in veterinary medicine, savs that half the 


onsumption in the country is due to tubercul- 


‘us cattle. If anv proof were needed that a 


“arge part of these deaths come from this cause 


would be given by the comparative immunity 


‘om consumption of the Jewish race, which 
as for centuries avoided diseased meat. To 


“ais immunity is chiefly due the fact that in 


ermany the vilal statistics of the race show an 
ivantage over the rest of the population fram 
"> per cent. at birth up to 20 and 40 per cent. 
advancing years. The inevitable moral from 
I this overwhelming and cumulative evidence 


the inexorable necessity of a rigid inspection ' 


half as much as all Europe, whose consumption 
is 8,112,000 tons annually. The yearly meat 
meal of the United States may easily be greater 


than this.” 


CHINESE HABITS. 
Tue writer of the series of talented and highly 
interesting papers on ‘Chinese Characteristics,” 
now in course of publication in the Mor/h China 
Datly News, gives in one of his last essays a 
striking description of the dangers that certain 
portions of the country are exposed to from 


tobbers. He writes as follows :— 
The excessive poverty of the mass of the people and the density 
of the population make the presence of a l-rge number of bad 
characters in any particular place a matter ofjcertainty. here 
is always abundant material out of which a Brent uprising can 
be fanned into a flame. The restraints of the local government 
are not sufficiently rigorous, in must regions, to keep these bad 
characters in anything more than a general state of snbordina- 
tion, Ifany event happens which makes it peculiarly sate for 
them to plunder with more than usual impun:ty, they are sure 
to take advantage of this fact. The autumn harvest is such an 
event, The whole surtace of northern China is dotted here and 
there with dense growths of sorghum (Lasliang}, a plant which 
kindly nature has apparently devised for the express purpose of 
meeting the wants of that region, just as the palm and the bam- 
boo are adapted to the tropics. It it were not for the Lastiang, it 
is dithcult to sce with what the peasants would keep theaselves 
warm, and what they coald use to supply its place for a thatch 
or for hedges. In districts where the stalks of wheat «re used 
tor roofing, the liability to destructive fires is greatly increased. 
The sorghum plant grows to a great height, otten eight or ten 
feet. By the middle of July it has attained sucha growth that 
its hard to see over it, and from Chat time until the harvest is 
gathered it is a constant occurrence for the native of the 
villages to hecome confused even in going short) distances, 
from one fair town to another, Ho by any necident a wrong 
turn ng is taken, the traveller is as mich lost as if ina tropic. 
forest, with the disodvantave that he cannot cliinb a tree to see 
his way out. Of this state of things the bad characters sare not 
slow to take advantaye. fravelling “ueross country becomes 
atench times dithcult and dabyerous, net so much bec arse itis 
hard to find the way as hecwase there is great liability to be 
robbed, and a preat probability that if one is so attacked. he will 
any ene whom he can call to his assistance. 


not be able to se 
Even if he did call assistance at ordinary times, there is no cer- 


tainty that any one would come, but at this season there sanal- 
most complete certainty that noone could be made to hear, the 
-mall bands of unkempt soldiers which are the only provision for 


electricity; not, let us hasten te remark, in the rapidity or deci- 
sion of their movements, but in the circumstance that they are 
en altogether invisible torce, ‘They are neveron hana when 
wanted, and are often non-existent, But when the Lasiong crop 
comes up to its full height, then is the time when these wretched 
troops are at the maximum of their uselessness. They cannot 
see ali head of them on accoupt of the dense forests of kuoliang 
ani if they came upena large band of thieves in full course of 
gathering their plunder, and if they decided to attempt to stop 
the proceedings uf the thieves—a wild and improbable supposi- 
tion—it would be wholly out of the question to do so, as 
the thieves could retreat into these kachang jungles, where 
no mounted so dier could follow for ten rods. The result 
of this state of things is that in some districts ytheugh the 
phenemenon is by means universal, the haoliang time is one 
of fearand trembling for those who are obliged tog abroad, 
Vhe writer has recently met several persons who have been 
forced to brave these dangers, and the accounts which they 
xise of the general insecurity of life and property are most 
Accordiig to these informants, wiiose tale is merely 
car at this season, the arrival of a stranger is 


lot to stop him and strip him of any seperiinous 
This plunder of 


alarroings, 
that tod every 
the signal ter acp 
vagvare, and often of the mo-t or his clothing. 
traveilers is a well recounised industry of some counties, aud is 
atits maximum diucony the comparatively idle interval when the 
crops have been hoed tor the last time and are not vet ripe, 
[here are certain prefecture ‘as for example Ts'o Chou kuin 
south western Shantuny, which is often noticed as lawless in the 
Peking Gazette and in native p-pers’, where the population seems 
to take kindly to this occupation at almost any season of year. 
In these cheerful regions, we have been assured, the farmer in 
the held who sees a stranger coming slong the road will sally 
forth to rob him, armed only witha hoe, and when be bas plan. 
dered his victim go quietly back to his were as tf nothing had bb p- 
pened. Another occasion which calls forth the lawless elemeut 
of which Chinese society is so fall, is the winter, especially if it 
be # time of special destitution, In such times the main high- 
Ways are lined with small huts at intervals of two , three fi, or 
tive, which are theoretically occupied by a detoil of local yuards- 
men who *escort’’ travellers ou their way, and who ‘severely 
seize’ all miscreants. It is wenerally unsafe to travel at night 
or in the early mornin. on these routes, and the magistrates fre- 


quently forbid the inn-keepers to allow travellers to leave the 
inns before davlignt, This paternal caution is due, however, not 
atall to any otiicial interest in the travellers, but to the magi- 
uctance to get into trouble which is so easily preven- 
ible. ses have repeatedly occurred in which foreign travellers 
have been attacked, under these conditions, and in some in- 


stances robbed of all which they bad. 


Strate's rel 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF COMMERCE AND AGRI- 
CULTURE IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 
/Or late vears the British Government has 
adopted a plan which, in our opinion, is a very 
excellent one, but which at the same time is 
entirely new. Formerly it was accepted as an 
axiom that Great Britain had nothing to learn 
;in its public administration from foreign coun- 
ies. It was assumed that the British constitu- 
jtion theoretically and practically was altogether 
jsuch a curious device that the experience of 
other countries would be of little use in its 
/Wworking., More recently, however, successive 
foreign Governments have adopted a more ex- 
‘cellent way, and from time to lime they have 
laid) before Parliament special reports from 
‘Ministers abroad, on the rules and methods 
‘prevailing in foreign countries, in regard to any 
‘question of administration or legislation which 


Quite lately, 


lich will exclude this meat from consumption. | might happen to be before the public mind as a} case elsewhere. State studs are maintained and 
prizes for raising and breeding are given. 


“aking the consumption of meat in Great’ subject for practical discussion. 
for example, we summarized a report of this 


keeping order in any particular region have some resemblance to 


relating to departments of commerce in Euro- 
pean countries, the other to agricultural depart- 
ments. Both of these have been topics of 
discussion in England, and as our readers 
are aware, the Minister of Agriculture has 
quite lately been added to the Cabinet, while 
reform of the Board of Trade is a question of 
the near future, The first of these reports refers 
to the organization of commercial departments, 
and the most interesting section is that relating 
to France. Mr. Crowe, the commercial at/aché 
at the Paris Embassy, has prepared a lengthy 
memorandum dealing with the relations existing 
between the French Ministry of Commerce and 
the French Foreign Office, and dwelling especi- 
ally on the arrangements which have been made 
to secure the independence of both departments. 
In regard to Paris the duty of the former is de- 
scribed compendiously as “feeling the pulse of 
the nation.” It corresponds: with Chambers of 
Commerce and trade all over France, and, hav- 
ing ascertained their views, itprepares drafts of 
the proposed changes and sends these to the 
Foreign Office. It is not allowed to enter into 
direct communication, excepton rare occasions, 
with French officials abroad ; all its correspon- 
dence in this respect must pass through the 
Foreign Ollice. On the other hand, commer- 
jcial bodies in France can only approach the 
Foreign Office through the Minister of Com- 
merce. Mr. Crowe says it may therefore be 
laid down as a general rule that the French 
Minister of Commerce does not correspond 
with anybody outside France. Nor are changes 
of tariff reported direct to the Minister. 
‘The Foreign Office of course negotiates all 
:freaties, aud may or may not listen to the views 
of the Minister of Commerce. Practically the 
jsystem has not worked satisfactorily in all re- 
spects, The French commercial public is not 
satisfied with the position of subordination to 
the Foreign Minister assigned to his colleague at 
the head of the Commercial Department, and 
| herd has been some agitation going on with a 
view to strengthen the constitution of the Su- 
pecior Council of Commerce, although, Mr. 
Crowe remarks, the idea is making no practical 
progress at present. The functions of the 
French Minister are much more restricted than 
these of the British Board of Trade. Railways, 
the Mercantile Marine and Bankruptcy, most im- 
portant sections of the British Department, are 
deale with in France by separate ministers, 
Much the same state of things prevails in Ger- 
many. At one time the German Minister of 
Commerce and Industry had control of the 
Postal Service, of Agriculture and Mines, and 
of the commercial section of the Department 
of Finance, but now he retains only the manage- 
ment of commercial and industrial affairs. 
Italy, Portugal, and Spain are the only other 
countries in Europe having Ministers of 
Commerce, and of these the Italians place 
the powers in the hands of their 
department, At the same time the report 
states that the Minister is not regarded with 
favour in political circles. The only depart- 
ment in the world,. the duties of which are 
practically the same as the British Board of 
Trade, is the Treasury at Washington. The 
Secretary of that department exercises control 
iin regard to Jight-honses, harbours, and mari- 
lime commerce generally, but in respect to 
trade his power is of a limited character. 


largest 


« 

In reference to agricultural departments the 
report is of much more voluminous character. 
In Austria-Hungary the Ministry of Agriculture 
is most elaborate, consisting of nine depart- 
jments, and the sections include any branch of 
industry that can be, by stretch, brought under 
the head of agriculture, such as forestry, game, 
fisheries, agricultural shows, mines. But then 
in Austria, as the writer of the report on the 
Board of Trade reminds us, there is an essen- 
tialiy national government and much less is left 
(o private enterprise and negotiation than is the 


The 


department has a revenue of £56,0co and an 


‘jtain as a basis, this country consumes | eahe - 
200,000 tons of dressed meat a year, or nearly description on the carriage of arms abroad, and ‘expenditure of £372,000, the balance being 


de 
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made up by the State. The Belgian Ministry of 
Agriculture is joined with that of Industry and 
Public Works. Besides the department itself 
there is a Consultative Board called the higher 
Council of Agriculture, consisting of mem- 
bers elected annually by the provincial agricul- 
tural commission and a number of members 
nominated by the crown. Everything in Bel- 
gium connected with agriculture, from the 
schools to the shows, is under official administra- 
tion. In Denmark agriculture is under the 
Minister of the Interior. In France the Ministry 
consists of a Board of Advisers including the 
directors of the forests, agricultural, hydraulics, 
and horse breeding establishments. In Germany 
agriculture has a special ministry, although 
agricultural matters thoughout the country are 
chiefly managed by general committees having 
their head-quarters at the eight provincial cities. 
The Italian arrangements for the encourage- 
ment of agriculture are of the most elaborate 
character, and fill thirty-seven pages of the 
Blue Book. There is no special agricultural 
ministry, agriculture forming one section of the 
Ministry of Commerce, Industry, and Agricul- 
ture. There is no separate department in Holland, 
but there is in Norway, where its chief activity is 
directed to the promotion of dairy schools. In 
Sweden the Royal Academy of Agriculture, though 
not a Government department, is still the central 
authority for agricultural matters, but from next 
year there will be a special department of agri- 
culture under the Minister of the Interior. In 
the United States the department is a most im- 
portant one. It is under the control of a 
Secretary of State and is divided into twelve dis- 
tinct sections, the appropriation for the year 


being £347,000. 


MR. TAKAHASHI’S FAREWELL DINNER. 
AccorpDinG to the Hoch Shimbun, the officials 
of the Department of Agriculture and Com- 
merce and the Professors of the Tokyo Agricul- 
tural and Dendrological College, numbering 
about seventy in all, gave, at Sumi-ya, Tsukiji, 
on the 4th instant, a farewell entertainment to 
Mr. Takahashi Korekiyo, who is shortly leaving 
for Peru in connection with the much talked of 
mining enterprise. Mr. Fujii, a Councillor of 
the Department of Agriculture and Commerce, 
addressed a farewell speech to Mr. Takahashi. 
The speaker alluded to the tradition that Date 
Masamune, the founder of the clan of Sendai, 
applied for the permission of the Shogunate 
Government to fit out an expedition at the 
head of three thousand men for the purpose 
of subjugating a certain country beyond the sea, 
which was full of silver. The application was of 
course refused. Mr. Fujii thought that the 
country referred to by Masamune was probably 
Mexico. He stated that this tradition is not 
recorded in history, but that it is entilled to 
credence. Masamune’s scheme of a foreign 
expedition was not, in the speaker’s opinion, 


the result of any hasty impulse. Masa- 
mune also sent his vassal Hashikura on a 
mission to Rome, and it seems likely 


that the great warrior had matured plans 
of foreign conquest, among which the ex- 
pedition of the three thousand was probably 
included. Mr. Fujii then went on to note the 
strange coincidence that one of the former 
vassals of Masamune's descendants is now 
about to leave the country on a mission not 
altogether unlike that planned by the celebrated 
chief. Of course the present mining scheme 
had no military object, but the only difference 
between it and the plan of Masamune was 
that, while one had for purpose the subjugation 
of land by force, the other had in view the open- 
ing of a source of wealth by dint of labour and 
enterprise. 
é es 

It may not be without interest to say a few 
words about the recent growth of the spirit 
of foreign enterprise, of which the present 
mining scheme is to be regarded as one of 
the practical manifestations. Of this move- 
ment Mr. Sugiura Jik6 is among the princi- 
pal guiding spirits. Some years ago, in 1885 
or 1886, he published a pamphlet called Han- 
kat Fumemonogatari, in which he introduced 


this mogth or the beginning of next, and the 
Count’s return to Tokyo would not in any 
sense be premature. The Choya Shimbun 
thinks that he will persist in resigning his port. 
folio, but is uncertain whether he will become 
a Privy Councillor or a Court Councillor. We, 
too, think that he will leave the Cabinet, for 
though he and Count Ito carry their point as 
to the reconstruction of the latter, it is very con- 
ceivable that they may seek, by their own tem. 
porary retirement, to mitigate the effects of the 
changes thus brought about. Such a course 
would be at once patriotic and statesmanlike, 


an imaginary speaker of the e/a class exhorting 
his fellow-classmen to. find out a congenial 
place abroad for the employment of their ener- 
gies rather than to remain in a country where 
they were assigned to the lowest place in society. 
Whether this work produced any practical effect 
among the class to which it was particularly 
addressed we have not been able to ascertain, 
butits publication plainly indicated that the spirit 
of foreign enterprise was already awaking among 
a certain portion of the community. Since then 
various adventurous young men have repaired 
to Siam, the Philippine Islands, and elsewhere. 
Also several voyages have been made to explore 
islands lying south of the Ogasawara group. 
An expedition in the last direction was fitted 
out only a few weeks ago from the Bay of 
Tokyo, and its results have not yet been pub- 
lished. We may quote also the emigration to 
Hawaii, though it does not belong altogether to 
the category of purely Japanese enterprise. 


* 
* * 


Of course it is gratifying to observe evidences 
of a spirit so useful and so full of promise. But 
with regard to the latest exhibition of Japanese 
enterprise, this Peruvian mining scheme, we 
can only repeat our apprehension that serious 
trouble and loss are in store for the projectors. 
Peru is undoubtedly a country of immense 
mineral wealth. It has been called “the 
treasure-house of the world,” and_ historians 
say that there was once a time when a hun- 
dred million’ inhabitants cultivated its soi) 
and grew rich on its precious metals and 
gems. But all this has been known for 
vears in Europe and America. If any prospect 
of profitable mining enterprise had been dis- 
cernible, we can hardly believe that Japan 
would have been first invited to make the 
attempt. Judging from the account given 
above, it would seem that the affair has almost 
assumed a semi-official character. Atall events, 
officials of a Government Department and 
Professors of a Government College joined in 
a demonstration to the engineer who proceeds 
to Peru on the Company’s behalf. Official in- 
fluence is powerful in Japan. We sincerely 
hope that it has not been lent to this strange 
scheme without the fullest reflection and inves- 
tigation. 


LISAL-HEMP. 


One of the striking characteristics of the trade 
of recent years is the discovery and introduction 
into use of large numbers of plants possessing 
great economic value. There are at present in 
use in manufactures, and forming important 
articles of trade, probably a dozen fibre-pro- 
ducing plants which a quarter of a century ago 
were quite unknown fo commerce. One has 
only to ‘look at the stupendous growth of the 
jute trade in India and in England to under- 
stand the potentialities of fibrous plants. One 
of the latest and most strikingly successful of 
of these is the Lisal-Hemp, which. originally 
came from Yucatan in Central America. 
Quite unknown ten years ago, it was im- 
ported last yegr to New York to the value 
of about five and a half million dollars. During 
the first six months of the present year one 
hundred thousand bales, valued at more than 
five millions of dollars, were exported from 
Yucatan ; last year's total export reached over 
seventy-six million pounds and a value of over 
ten million dollars in gold. It grows almost 
wild, it sells now at from £50 to £55 a ton, 
and the tolal population of Yucatan is only 
about three hundred thousand people. The con- 
sequence is an influx of money into this hitherto 
forsaken place so great that, as a recent writer 
says, money is a drug in Yucatan, people 
do not know what to do with it and they are 
willing to buy all kinds of goods, even the most 
costly. All this has induced the Governor of 
the Bahamas to develop the fibre industry there. 
Hitherto the Lisal-plant, which somehow had 
made its way to the island, was regarded by the 
colonists as a noxious weed spreading over the 
country with extraordinary rapidity and injuring 
and ruining their crops. All efforts made to 
stop it were in vain, and the native farmers 
spoke of it as death marching on them, Buta 
specialist who was despatched from London to 
advise them pronounced it to be a fibre equal to 
very good Manila hemp, and worth in its raw 
state from £36 to £38 per ton. The Lisal is 
independent of drought, takes about three years 
to get to a productive stage and then yields an- 
nually for nearly twenty years without material 
out lay in cultivation. It thrives best on rocky 
and thin soil, is shunned by cattle, and conse- 
quently flourishes exceedingly. New York and 
London are the chief markets, and as the Baha- 
mas have the advantage of Yucatan in point of 
distance and possess the advantage also of a 
stable government, it looks as if prosperity were 
about to beam once more on at least one group 
of the unfortunate West Indian Islands. 


* 
* * 


Another point demanding careful considera- 
tion by the projectors is the political situation of 
Peru. What security of tenure can be counted 
on by persons acquiring property in that coun- 
try? It is asserted, apparently on good autho- 
rity, that the enmity between the people of Chile 
and the people of Peru has not diminished 
since their recent war, and that an opportunity 
is alone needed to make either State spring at 
the throat of the other. Peru, however, is res- 
trained by the consciousness of her weakness. 
She knows that in any serious struggle her fate 
would be sealed. How long, then, may the 
stability of the present state of affairs be expect- 
ed to last, and in the event of another outburst 
of hostilities, how would it fare with foreigners 
who had engagedin mining enterprise in Peru? 
Have the projectors thought of these things 
carefully? 


COUNT INOUYE. 


Pustic attention, if we may judge from the 
utterances of the vernacular press, turns with 
keen interest to Count Inouye. It is plain that 
almost unprecedented efforts have been made 
to induce his Excellency to retain his seat in the 
Cabinet, but thus far his intention to retire does 
not appear to have been greatly shaken. He 
is understood to object emphatically to the 
present constitution of the Cabinet. Govern- 
ment by party may work very well under 
certain conditions, he says, but a Cabinet 
in which several mutually dissenting parties 
are represented, ceases to be a practical ad- 
ministrative machine and becomes a mere 
debating society. To such a Cabinet the 
Count is resolved not to belong under any cir- 
cumstances, and there cannot be much uncer- 
tainty about the wisdom of his resolve. Under 
any circumstances, some final arrangement about 
Ministerial changes must be made at the end of 


THE REVOLUTIONARY PARTY IN CHINA. 


Tur Fiuku-seki Shimbun (Nineteenth Century 
News) is a Japanese paper published in Cali- 
fornia by Japanese students residing there. In 
a recent number of that journal we find the 
following note :—“ It is now well known that in 
China there is secretly spreading and growing a 
party more powerful and more dangerous than 
the gangs of pirates ravaging the coasts of the 
Middle Kingdom, It has ‘recently been dis- 
covered that this party is also represented 
among the Chinese residents of San Francisco. 
It is also reported that wherever a Chinese 
colony exists in this Continent there are invari- 
ably present some members of the party. The 
object of these men is to subvert the present 
Government of the Manchu and to exterminate 
that race. Of all the secret societies in the 
world—not excepting the Russian Nihilists—this 
party is perhaps actuated by the most deeply- 


- Tur Osaka Mainicht Shimbun publishes an 


Inouye took place at Mitajiri previous to the 


with Count Ito was at Kyoto. 


~ 7th of September he left Tokyo, and after stay- 


‘ . :eki at once. 
. he toth, he was compelled to Stay over a night 


‘here. On his departure from Tokyo, he did 
Neither did he!has no intention of organizing a party. Did 


‘finally the destruction of the Altar of Heaven 


‘but are by no means destitute, as they have se- 


with that told by the captain while on his trial 


‘in his departure from Tokyo for Yamaguchi. 
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he entertain such a purpose, he would not have 


call on Count Ito. Had it been made public 
that he was going to Yamaguchi, he would 
have been embarrassed by the necessity of for- 
mally receiving oflicials and private individuals 
on the way. It was in apprehension of this that 
he left the capital without announcing — his 
destination. No one should be surprised that 
he had travelled in this unostentatious way, 
because he travelled not in the capacity of a 
Minister of State, but as a private individual for 
the benefit of his health. 
remained at Mitajiri, while, according to the 
papers, he had received telegrams from Counts 
Kuroda and Yamagata inviting bis return to 
Tokyo, Count Inouye replied that, though he 
had received such telegrams, he had resolved 
to tender his resignation, and had forwarded it 
on the 17th of October. The conversation thus 
turning on the topic of the Count’s resignation, 
the interviewer begged to be informed of the 
reasons which the Count had assigned for his 
resignation, at the same time remarking that, 
according to rumour, he was said to have 
presented a long memorial simultaneously with 
his resignation. In reply, the Count observed 
that this was an unexpected question. The 
presentation of memorials is now in fashion, 
but the Count had forwarded nothing of the 
sort. He instructed his secretary, Mr. Hiro- 
oka, to mention in the document of re- 
signation the simple fact of his brain disease, 
from which he had been suffering since spring 


He had subsequently corrected the decu- 
The interviewer then remarked 


rooted passion for revenge. The Chinese Go- 
vernment is doing everything in its power to 
destroy the revolationists, and the number of 
men who are beheaded on suspicion every year, 
aggregates tens of thousands. Lately, one of 
the writers in the Chronicle met a member of 
the party and asked him about the object of his 
confederates, but the wary Chinaman refused to 
be ‘drawn.’ According to our own informa- 
tion, the number of the revolutionists staying at 
San Francisco is estimated at about twelve 
hundred. An old man living in a small house 
at Jackson Street is the guiding spirit of the 
party here. He is described as looking like 
one born two centuries ago. Whatis most hor- 
rible about the party is that whenever any one 
of the members is suspected by his comrades, 
he immediately becomes an undiscoverable 
quantity—disappears off the face of the earth. 
Probably such suspects are secretly made away 
with by their fellow revolutionists, through fear 
that the party's plans may be discovered. Since 
January of the present year, there have been 
six instances of these sudden disappearances of 


revolutionists.” . 
* 


*” * 

This is sensational enough in all conscience, 
but to what extent it may be counted true we can- 
not pretend to say. Discontent and a disposi- 
tion to rebel are supposed to be chronic among 
the masses in China, but somehow these pro- 
pensities seldom emerge from the latent stage, 
and when they do, the Authorities appear to 
have no difficulty in crushing them. Of late, 
however, the English press in China has spoken 
in somewhat ominous terms of disaffection 
rapidly growing in consequence of incidents 
which are supposed to mark Heaven's displea- 
sure against the reigning dynasty. The repeated 
calamities in connection with the Yellow River; 
the burning of the great gate of the Palace just 
at the time of the Emperor's marriage, and 


last. 


ment himself, 
that, though the Count had already sent in his 


resignation, he did not of course mean to be 
away from Tokyo for ever, and asked him how 
long he was going to stay at Mitajiri, The 
interviewer further alluded to the rumour in 
Tokyo that the Count proposed to buy a large 
tract of land in the Prefecture of Yamaguchi 
and become a big farmer, thus carrying out his 
favourite principle of farming on an extended 
scale. The Count replied that it was not true 
that he meant either to retire from the world 
altogether or to become a big landed pro- 
prietor, He tendered his resignation, simply 
because his health did not permit him to dis- 
charge the functions of an arduous post. He 
intended to return to the capital so soon as his 
resignation should have been accepted. As he 
believed that he was shortly to be released from 
his post, he thought that he would be able be- 
fore long to return to the capital, The inter- 
viewer asked him whether it was true that should 
he retire from the Government, he would, as re- 
ported by rumour, organize a_ political party 
under the name of Ficht-to. The Count hav- 
ing auswered in the negative, the interviewer 
sull pressed the question, stating that, in spite 
of the Count’s own denial, the public in general 
look upon him as the leader of the rche-/o, and 
that people even go the length of giving the 
names of the members of the party. Upon this 
the Count observed that, had he really meant to 
organize a political party, he would not hesitate 
to carry the intention into practice. But in the 
present state of affairs it was very impolitic to 
form a party and become its leader. A man 
with a party under him may count on the sup- 
port of his own following, but he must at the 
same time be prepared lo encounter the opposi- 
tion of antagonistic parties, Thus, if a man 
who leads a party gains a hundred friends, he 
at the same time make as many enemies. Sup- 
pose that such a party leader propounds a cer- 
tain measure, honestly believing it conducive to 
the benefit of the nation, he may be praised 
‘by his party, but at the same ime his measure 
will be coldly received by neutrals and probably 
condemned by the opposite party, the result 
being that the measure itself encounters serious 
impediments. © Men may call me an intriguer,” 
the Count went on to say, “but I am of ner- 
vous temperament and, whenever I resolve upon 
any line of policy, Ido everything in my power 
to accomplish my object. Had I, therefore, 
really meant to form a party, I would have car- 
ried out my plan through water and through 
fire.” But, the interviewer continues, the 
Count has done nothing of the sort, because he 


by lightning so shortly atter the Coronation, are 
interpreted to mean that the gods have become 
impatient of Manchu misrule. Indeed appre- 
hensions on this score are so strong that people 
begin to talk of the advisability of stationing 
gun-boats permanently at every port where 


foreigners reside. 


THE CASE OF MAROONING ON ROBBEN ISLAND. 
Utor Hotts and James Smith, the two men 
who were left behind on Robben Island by the 
otter schooner ose on the 3rd August last, 
have arrived in Yokohama from Shanghai 
whether we believe they had wotked their 
passage. They were brought over from China 
in the steamer Oopack as consular passengers, 


cured to them their share of the subsequent catch 
of the vessel, the possession of which deterred the 
captain from venturing near the island on his 
return, and a proportion of wages. Their story 
as to the circumstances under which they were 
left on the island corresponds in most particulars 


here for the offence. 


COUNTS ITO AND INOUYE INTERVIEWED, 


account of interviews with Counts Ito and Inouye 
separately by a certain personage, whose name 
isnot announced, The interview with Count 


Count’s visit to Kobe to meet Count Ito. That 

The account of 
the interview with Count Inouye is published 
first. The interviewer remarked that Count 
Inouye had suddenly left Tokyo by an evening 
train, and asked the latter why he was in such 
ahurry. To this Count Inouye answered that, 


-here was neither secrecy nor hurry. On the 
ng two days at Kamakura he set out from the 
atter place by an evening train to Kozu, whence 


1e had originally intended to sail to Shimono- 
But on account of the storm of 


‘ot see any of his colleagues. 


Asked why he still 


been foolish enough to wait until the public di- 
vined and discussed his intentions, He would 
have at once marshalled his forces and sprung 
upon the enemy while the latter was still un- 
aware of his approach. In such work, he be- 
lieves himself not much inferior to others, But 
as he has no mind for it, he does not attempt 
anything of the kind. The interviewer then 
asked the Count what attitude he would assume 
toward political parues or public opinion, 
should he at any time in future again accept a 
Ministerial portfolio, and further remarked that, 
in a speech said to have been delivered by the 
Count at Fukuoka last spring, he had declared 
it impossible for a Cabinet to stand indepen- 
dently of parties. DBetween this declaration and 
the above mentioned absence of any intention 
to form a political party, the interviewer declared 
himself perplexed. The Count observed in re- 
ply that he was at present leading a retired life 
and that he did not care to talk about politics. 
But as the interviewer had boldly pushed the 
matter to a delicate point, he could not well be 
silent any longer. He would, however, answer 
as a private person. Supposing the Diet had 
already been opened, the Government would 
be compelled to carry on the business of State 
according to public opinion. But public opi- 
nion was simply the opinion of a majority of 
parties, It was in consideration of this circum- 
stance that he had declared at Fukuoka that a 
Cabinet could not stand independently of parties. 
But, he argued, it did not necessarily follow 
trom this that Ministers of State must be leaders 
ef poligcal parties. On the contrary, a Mini- 
ster with a party-following would be mortified to 
discover that his measures, however beneficial 
and however well-intentioned, were exposed at 
once to the injurious praise of his own party 
and the uncompromising opposition of other 
parties. Count Inouye did not like to be petted 
by one party and hated by others; what he 
was desirous of was that whenever he pro- 
posed any measure which he honestly considered 
to the State, all true lovers of 
their country, without distinction of party, 
should support him. He believed that his 
object would be realized, as there was an 
abundance of intelligent persons outside the 
Government, He, therefore, did not care to 
create a party for hisown use. The Count then 
remarked that in a country like England, where 
the Whig and Tory parties had been gradually 
developed in the course of several] centuries, and 
where consequently party government was con- 
ducted smoothly, it might be necessary that 
Ministers should be party leaders, But it must 
be understood that party government as prac- 
tised in England could not be followed in this 
couftry for many years to come, ‘A political 
party should be used for the interest of the 
nation,” the Count remarked, ‘and should it 
be turned to the use of the leader himself, it 
would be a great misfortune to the nation. 
Were it possible to have national parties like 
those in England, I also would join a party; 
but as political parties in this country are apt 
to be turned to the use of their leaders, I do 
not think them worth ciscussing.” The inter 
viewer then turned the conversation to the 
question of Treaty Revision. After alluding 
to the uncertainty in which the public now 
finds itself as to the policy of the Government 
on this point, he ventured to observe that the 
Count was generally reported to be opposed to 
the scheme of Count Okuma, and that people 
regarded the manner of his opposition as any 
thing but straightforward and well-meant. The 
Count replied with a smile that a defeated 
General ought not to speak of fighting, and 
that, as he was an old vanquished General on 
the question of treaty revision, he did not speak 
on this subjecteven in the Cabinet, The inter- 
viewer, however, stuck to the point, and said that, 
according to rumour, the Count came back to 
Tokyo from Isobe about the middle of August, 


and gave some advice to Count Okuma. The 
asked the Count whether 


beneficial 


interviewer then 


jhe meant that, though he did not refrain from 


offering advice to the Minister directly charged 


with the conduct of the negotiations, he did 
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not talk on the matter with any other members 
of the Cabinet. The Count answered that, 
though he had made up his mind never to say 


a word on the subject, the repeated dispatch of | 


messengers from Tokyo left him no alternative 
but to go back to the capital. But he did not 
confer on the matter with Cabinet Ministers 
other than Count Okuma himself. He then 
spoke to the Foreign Minister on two things. 
The conversation between him and Count Oku- 
ma was confidential, so that he could not say 
anything further than that Count Okuma ap- 
proved his suggestions. The interviewer, per- 
ceiving that-further questions on the subject 
of treaty revision would be impolite to the 
Count, asked him whether it was true that 
he was going to establish a big banking 
corporation at Osaka with German capital. 
The interviewer at the same time observed 
that apparently this report seemed to rest on 
a better foundation than the rumour about 
the organization of the Frchki party, for the 
public even mentioned the names of Mr. Fu- 
jita, of Osaka, and Messrs. Shibusawa and 
Masuda, of Tokyo, as co-workers in the scheme. 
To this the Count answered that there were 
various rumours about him ip circulation, 
and that not long’ago a certain person had 
called on him and alluded to the report of the 
banking corporation. He said that that was the 
first time he had heard of such a scheme. 
to the reason of his stay at Mitajiri, the Count 
remarked that he remained there for the purpose 
of settling the question of the shizoku jusan-kin 
(subsidy granted to the shigoéu of Yamaguchi 
to enable them to get a living), which has 
been under his control. The interviewer then 
asked the Count whether he could take it as 
certain that the latter would retire from the 
Government and that after his retirement he 
would not have anything to do either with busi- 
ness or political parties. The Count answered 
“ Md, sonna mono nari” (that is about the 
truth). The interviewer remarked that the 
Count's attitude of indifference at this mo- 
ment when political circles in Tokyo were 
very busy, was considered by some people as 
very unsympathetic. The Count replied that 
the question as to whether it was unsympathetic 
in him to retire from the Government or whe- 
ther it was sympathetic to remain in official life 
when he judged such a course inexpedient, was 
one that could be plain to himself alone. The 
conversation then turned to questions relating 
to the measures that will have to be under- 
taken after the treaties shall have been revised, 
and to the course of policy after the opening 
of the Diet. Butthe Osaka Mainichi Shimbun 
does not reproduce what was said on those in- 
teresting topics. ‘ 
"* ‘ 
Having described the interview between its re- 
porter and Count Inouye, our Osaka contem- 
porary proceeds to record that with Count Ito. 
It doesnot state whether the interviewer was the 
“same person as in the case of Count Inouye. We 
are only toid that the conversation took place a 
few days previous tothe Count’s appointment to 
the post of Court Councillor. The interviewer 
opened the conversation by observing that 
the public was entirely taken by surprise 
when it was announced that the Count, who 
had during the past 17 years never once 
retired from the Government, had tendered his 
resignation al a time when the question of treaty 
revision remained to be settled one way or the 
other. The interviewer further remarked that 
some persons supposed that the Count had 
sacrificed himself for the purpose of staying 
the hand of the Government as to the prosecu- 
tion of the treaty negotiations, and asked 
him whether it was opposition to the treaty 
programme of Count Okuma that induced him 
to resign. The Count emphatically denied the 
truth of. this rumour. ‘It was in 1887,” he 
proceeded to say, ‘‘that I first began to think 
of retiring from the Government. At that 
time I was occupying the post of Minister 
President, and with the suspension of the revi- 
sion of the treaties and the retirement of Count 
Inouye, I was bound to leave the Cabinet, 
for as a member of the Ministry—especially as 


As} 


Minister President of State—I had a share in the 
responsibility (relating to the treaty question). 
But had I also resigned then, there would not 
have becn left any one to make necessary arrange- 
ments consequent upon the suspension of 


treaty negotiations, or, in other words, to 
explain the matter to the foreign Powers 
concerned. Accordingly I accepted, against 


my inclination, the post 6f Foreign Minister ad 
interim, and brought the affair to a peaceful 
conclusion by acquainting the Representatives 
of the various foreign States with the reasons 
for the suspension of the negotiations, and at the 
same time informing them of the views of the 
Japanese Government. In doing so, I acted 
contrary to my determination to retire from the 
Cabinet, but my humble sense of the duty owed 
to the country compelled me to remain in office. 
The date of the opening of the Diet having 
drawn near, the framing of the Constitution 
demanded an urgent application of attention on 
the part of the Government. I did not think 
myself competent to undertake the task, but 
I could not help assuming the grave responsi- 
bility from my sense of loyalty to the Sovereign. 
Consequently, notwithstanding my desire to 
retire from office, I accepted the post of Presi- 
dent of the Privy Council, when that body was 
called into existence, leaving the portfolio of 
Minister President ta Count Kuroda. Having 
been able to see the promulgation of the Con- 
stitution this year, I thought that I could then 
carry oul my original intention of 1886 and 
realize my object of sharing responsibility with 
Count Inouye. But it so chanced that, Count 
Yamagata being at that time abroad and 
Count Inouye refusing to accept office on the 
ground of ill health, want of men in the 
Government compeiled me again to remain in 
office. Count Yamagata, however, returned home, 
and there being then hopes that things would 
thenceforth be conducted safely, I decided to 
retire as I had long intended. Unfortunately, 
however, my resignation chanced to take 
place at a time when the treaty question was 
on the /aprs, and men came to circulate 
rumours that Jto had resigned on account of 
discontent about the question of treaty revision. 
I am very sorry that such rumours should be 
circulated about me, for it was in the belief 
that unless I resigned office I should be unable 
to realize my original intention, that I at once 
tendered my resignation, As to my resignation, I 
did not consult with anybody ; nor do I mean to 
deviate from my purpose, whoever may seek to 
pursuade me to withdrawit.” Theinterviewer then 
ventured to remark that it was reported that the 
Cabinet Ministers had requested him to recon- 
sider bis step,and that, moreover, His Majesty the 
Emperor had also sent his gracious commands to 
him, and thereforehis resignation would not beac- 
cepted. The Count, however, assured his inter- 
viewerthat his wish would be granted by His Ma- 
jesty, as he had had the honour of explaining his 
motives to the Emperor personally, and also as 
he had requested the Ministerand Vice-Minister 
of the Household, and Mr. Motoda, a Court 
Councillor, to communicate his views to His 
Majesty. Tire interviewer observed that it was 
very fortunate for the country that Count Ito 
had settled in a satisfactory manner the question 
of the suspension of treaty negotiations in 1887. 
He then asked, why did not the Count take a 
similar responsibility upon himself in the pre- 
sent instance for the sake of the country 2?) The 
Count replied that, had there been hopes of his 
being able to bring the matter to a satisfactory 
setlement this vear, he would not have shrank 
from assuming that responsibility. ‘* But there 
is a peculiar circumstance,” he said “ which 
makes me fear that my interference would only 
increase the difficulties, or, in other words, that 
my interference would make our foreign rela- 
tions more complicated than before, and that it 
would, therefore. be injurious to the interests of 
the country.” The interviewer, never afraid of 
presuming too much, ventured to know what 
that peculiar circumstance was. The Count 
thus answered :— When IT took the place of 
Count Inouve in 1887 and tried to settle the 
question of the suspension of negotiations, the 
foreign Ministers maintained that [should the 


negotiations be enspended], the relations be- 
tween this country and the Powers represented 
by them would became strained. But the 
supension of negotiations being demanded 
by the condition of things in this country, 
I declared that, whatever might be the opi- 
nions of my _ predecessor, I was bound 
to take the course I had announced, and I 
resolutely rejected [the suggestions of the 
foreign Ministers]. ‘Yhe foreign Ministers then 
said that they must report to their respective 
Governments that what I had just told them 
was the opinion of the new Japanese Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, and I told them that I had 
no objection to their doing so. Thus the matter 
was brought to a settlement. But my conduct 
at that time left in the minds of foreigners an 
impression, which remains even to this moment, 
an impression that I am an obstacle in the path 
of treaty revision (jéyaku-karse no koshdja). 
For instance, with reference to the present 
treaty revision negotiation, I am told that 
foreigners circulate and believe in the false 
rumour that I have opposed the measure from 
within the Government, Were I, under the cir- 
cumstances, to step forward and take upon me 
the responsibility of foreign affairs, pursuing a 
course similar to that of 1887, foreigners’ feel- 
ings would be wounded, and the only result 
would be the production of foreign complica- 
tions. Thus, though I were to adopt the same 
policy, there wquld be a= great difference 
so far as concerns results between my under- 
taking the task and the same being done by 
another person. These are the circunfStances 
which make it difficult for me to assume the 
responsibility again.” The interviewer acquies- 
ced in the reason why the Count could not take 
upon him the burden of foreign affairs in the 
present instance. He, however, hoped that, the 
questions involved being of vital national im. 
portance, the Count would not refrain from dis- 
charging the moral duty of giving counsel to the 
person charged with the conduct of the matters 
in question. The interviewer then “asked the 
Count to do him the favour of expressing some 
of his views on the question of treaty revision. 
The Count remarked that on the question of 
treaty revision he had much information and 
had a programme of his own. But he had 
never spoken on these topics to any- person 
except the Minister charged with the con- 
duct of such affairs. In certain quarters 
it was believed that he was ‘directly opposed 
to the treaty programme of Count Okuma, 
and a similar report was circulated about him 
among foreigners. He was not, he said, an 
opponent of the measure, in the sense in which 
the public, both Japanese and foreign, regarded 
him, Nor was he one of those who seem to be 
bent on having the treaties revised, no matter 
how. He maintained that he had never ex- 
pressed his views on the subject except to the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, and remarked that 
whatever misrepresentations of his views might 
prevail, they never proceeded from him and were 
no doubt traceable to other sources. The in- 
terviewer refrained from pressing the Count any 
more on any subject directly bearing upon cur- 
rent political questions. But he still begged 
the Count to instruct him as to the comparative 
merits of the two systems of combined and 
separate negotiation with the treaty Powers. The 
Count said in reply that there was not much dif- 
ference between the two courses of procedure. It 
was a mistake to suppose that in pursuing the 
policy of combined and simultaneous negotiation 
no point could be settled without the concur- 
rence of all the Powers concerned, whether 
petty or powerful; and, on the other hand, 
when a policy of separate negotiation was 
adopted one could not say that the object had 
been attained when a few Powers agreed to the 
proposal put forawward. To put the matter ina 
simple way. countries that were ready to agree 
to the Japanese proposals when approached 
separately, would also be ready to agree to them 
when appealed to conjointly. The interviewer 
asked the Count what was to be done now? 
The Count answered that, whatever be the 
policy followed by this country—be it that of 
separate or of combined negotiation—it would 


’ which may serve as examples. 
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cumstances mentioned without recognising the 
equipage, but that a Foreign Minister should 
make such a mistake is an impossible hypo- 
thesis. It will be remembered that the Im- 
perial cortége, when e# roufe for Yokohama 
Race Course the year before last, was said to 
have experienced some rudeness from a foreign- 
er, butthe story turned out to be a pure myth, 
and we are fully persuaded that the present tale 
will equally end in nothing. One svord we may 
be permitted to say to the Zotyo Shimpo, and 
itis this; thaton the whole the demeanour of 
foreigners towards the Sovereign of Japan is 
more respectful than the demeanour of the 
Japanese themselves. We have observed many 
crowds standing in the streets when the Im- 
perial cortége passed, and we have invariably 
noticed that while every foreigner present re- 
moved his hat and bowed respectfully at the 
moment of His Majesty's passing, not a few 
Japanese failed to show these marks of respect, 
The Zokyo Shimpo has apparently allowed 
itself to be carried away by momentary indig- 
nation, and though, we, in common with all 
decent foreigners, would strongly re-echo its 
censures if we believed them to be based on 
facts, we not only venture to deny the alleged 
incident 2 /ofo, so far as concerns a Foreign 
Minister, but we also affirm that if, unfortu- 
nately, any foreigner did inadvertently perpe- 
trate the rudeness described, it was as purely 
accidental as entirely exceptional, and will be 


most sincerely regretted. 


be absolutely necessary to get the concurrence | beautiful specimens of carving in wood and 
Without such concurrence, it] ivory as well as of metal work will be exhibited. 


of six Powers. 

would not be at all easy to accomplish the|Jt may be added, for the convenience of visitors, 
object of treaty revision, The interviewer re-|that the prices of such objects as may be for 
marked that it might be expedient to put in force} sale will not be marked on them, but can be 
such treaties as may have already been con-| learned by inquiry at the office of the managers. 


cluded and to denounce the existing treaties zs, 
with those other countries which have not agreed 
to Japan’s proposals. In reply to this sugges- 
tion, the Count remarked that it might or might 
not be a good policy to denounce the treaties. 
In order to carry out this policy, there must 
be a resolve even to fight with foreign nations 
if necessary. If, on the other hand, the old 
treaties were suffered to continue in force side 
by side with the new ones, the result would be 
endless and constant complications with foreign 
nations, Again, supposing that Japan had de- 
cided to denounce the treaties with those Powers 
which did not agree to her propositions by a 
fixed date, the country would then be ina state 
of great disturbance; for the subjects and 
citizens of such countries would have to be 
ordered to leave the Settlements ; the Japanese 
Government would have to take up the leased 
lands to compel such foreigners to dispose of 
their buildings and evacuate their houses; 
would have to arrest foreigners belonging to 
non-trealty Countries, who attempted to enter 
the interior of the country, and would have also 
to prohibit the importation of goods from non- 
treaty Powers. The enforcement of these and 
similar measures would put the whole country 
in such a state of commotion that it would be im- 
possible to maintain tranquillity and order in the 
Empire. In the face of these circumstances, it 
would ill become a pariotic statesman to attempt 
to carry out treaties one by one. The conver- 
sation then turned to the question of the uncon- 
stitutionality of the appointment of Judges of 
foreign origin, and to the subject of their natura- 
lization. But the interviewer, does not think it 
proper to give publicity to what the Count stated 
on these topics, though our contemporary hopes 
that it may be able at some other time to add 
to these accounts of the interviews with Counts 
Ito and Inouye whatever may now have been 
omitted or withheld from publication. 


COUNT INOUYE'S RETURN. 


TELEGRAMS received in Tokyo from Kobe an- 
nounce that Count Inouye left Mitajiri on the 
r2th inst. and was expected in Kobe the same 
day. He arrivetl at Odawara onthe rth inst., 
and we need scarcely say that the intelligence has 
set everybody talking. All the newspapers have 
something to say about it, but the impression 
suggested by their observations is that they are 
as much at sea as any one clse. The Choya 
Shimbun asserts that though the Count will not 
actually accept the portfolio of Foreign Affairs, 
he will in reality be the Foreign Minister. ‘Vie 
Hocht Shimbun reproduces some of the rumours 
to which we were treated a week ago. It avers 
that the contemplated changes in the Govern- 
ment will be made on the Count’s return to the 
capital; that in the event of the Cabinet's 
agreeing to his terms in respect of several 
matters, it is possible that he will consent to 
resume the portfolio of Fureign Affairs ; that 
several influential politicians are endeavouring 
to persuade him to do so; and that, after all, 
he may decide to occupy some comparatively 
insignificant post while affording his valuable 
aid to the Cabinet. The Avché Nichi Shim- 
éun’s opinion is that the Count will resign his 
position as Minister of Agriculture and Com- 
merce and accept the position of Court Coun- 
cillor, The Mrppoxr discusses the probable 
candidates for the post of Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, regarding it as a forgone conclusion 
that Count Okuma will resign. The names it 
mentions are Counts Inouye, Soveshima, and 
Viscounts Aoki, Enomoto, 
It mentions a rumour 


VISCOUNT TANI INTERVIEWED. 
Tue Marnicht Shimbun publishes an account 
of an interview with Viscount Tani, by one of 
the staff of that paper. The interview tcok 
place on the 8th instant at the residence of Vis- 
count Tani, Ichigaya, Tokyo, The interviewer 
remarked that, according to his information, he 
understood that wheu the Viscount retired front 
office in 1887, he expressed objections to the 
combination in one person of a post in the Im- 
perial Household and an executive office. In 
connection with this, he asked the Viscount’s 
opinion as to the appoinunent of Prince Sanjo 
to the post of Minister President, in addition to 
his position of Lord Keeper of the Seals. The 
Viscount answered that in theory he was op- 
posed to the appointment, but he observed that 
between the case of Prince Sanjo and that of 
Count Ito, there is an essential difference. 
Count Ito combined the posts of Minister of the 
Household and of Minister President. Now 
the Minister of the Household, the Viscount 
explained, wields great authority in the Im- 
perial Household ; his views may without much 
impropriety be regarded _as the opinions of His 
Majesty the Emperor. Viscount Tani thought, 
therefore, that the combination of these two 
posts in one person might be regarded as the 
combination of the Emperor with the Cabinet ; 
in other words, it would amount to reducing 
the Emperor to the level of the executive. It 
was on this ground that he objected in 1887 to 
Count Ito’s holding the post of Minister of the 
Household in addition to the Premiership. But 
in the case of Prince Sanjo the matter presents 
a different aspect. To begin with, the post of 
Nat-Daijin (Lord Keeper of the Seal) is limit- 
ed in its functions, the principal duty of the 
office being confined to the ceremonies of the 
Imperial Court. In the case of Count Ito, there 
would have been no difficulty in replacing him ; 
but in the present instance the formation of a 
Cabinet is a matter of serious embarrassment, 
and the assumption of power by Prince Sanjo 
must be regarded as a measure of expediency. 
Moreover, there isa vast difference between 
the two cases, if we look at the personality 
and influence of the respective statesmen. 
On these grounds Viscount Tani had not 
much objection to the appointment of Prince 
Sanjo to the Premiership in addition to 
the post of Naf-Dayin. The interviewer 


asking the Viscount’s opinion on the con- 
of the Cabinet, Viscount Tani re- 
was entirely opposed to the 


Terashima, and 
Yoshida, and Kawase. 
that a telegram has already been sent to London 


recalling Viscount Kawase. The Avcht Nich: 
Shimbun also gives pubiicity to the same 
rumour, and observes thatthe reason of the pre- 
ference for Viscount Kawase is based on the 
fact that England has always been the Power 
most diflicult to come to an understanding with, 
and that consequently the Viscount’s knowledge 
of English affairs and his acquaintance with 
many leading Englishmen, both public and 
private, cannot fail to be very serviceable. The 
Choya Shimbun’s last word is that Viscount 
Aoki will receive the portfolio of Foreign A ffairs 
and that Count Inouye will really run the Foreign 
Office. For our own part, we refrain from both 
surmise and prediction, frankly admitting that 
the situation offers no clue sufficiently tangible 


THE UYENO EXHIBITIONS. 
Tue Exhibition of Fine Art objects in Uyeno 
Park was closed on the 12th inst., the following 
two days being set apart for preparations for 
another exhibition to take place in the same 
building—the Competitive Glyptic Exhibition— 
which opens on the r5th instant (to-morrow). 
This exhibition is held under the auspices of the 
Kyogi-kat, a society of which Mr. Watanabe, 
President of the Imperial University, is presi- 
dent, and is the fourth of the kind that has 
taken place in Tokyo. Little attention has been 
paid by the foreign community to the preced- 
ing exhibitions: they were not advertised edi- 
torially in the local English press, and as the 
building seleeted for the purpose was the large 
Japanese tea-house, the Nakamura-ro, at Ryo- 
goku Bridge, the affair probably suggested a 
purely Japanese character to those foreigners 
who heard anything about it. Besides, the ex- 
hibition never remained open more than one 
day, a period far too short for public conveni- 
ence and its own purpose. On the present 
occasion, however, a week is the time named, 
from the 15th to the 21st inclusive, and as the 
whole of the Fine Arts temporary building at 
Uyeno will be at the disposal of exhibitors, we 
may expect something on a much larger and 
more representative scale than heretofore. The 
general purpose of previous exhibitions has 
been to promote the interests and stimulate the 
industry of the artist artizan, but this yeara 
fresh zest is added by the prospect of the Great 
National Exhibition of 18go, for which Japan is 
already beginning to get ready. The exhibits 
will be of carved or modelled objects, without 
limit as to the nature of the poe es gna 
a irely 4 allery | particular. 
will be almost entirely modern, though a gallery 3 for the purpose of saying that beyond all! stitution 
1 informant must/plied that he 


is specially set aside for old-time masterpieces rp sayin, 

Designs as well] question the Zokyo Shin pas rely 
. have been entirely mistaken, It is conceivable | manner in which the Cabinet is at present con- 
that an ignorant or inattentive foreigner may | stituted. Too much power is, according to 
é ested in the Minister President; and it 


d the Imperial carriage under the cir- him, v 


to lay hold of. 


ALLEGED RUDENESS TO THE PRINCE IMIERIAL, 
Tue Zokyo Shimpo prefaces an extraordinary 
story by observing that the arbitrary behaviour 
of foreigners is nothing new. The story is that 
the Prince Imperial, having attended the Races 
at Uyeno and watched them from his carriage, 
was about to start for the Palace when a gentle- 
man, coming from the opposite direction, with- 
out removing his hat or making any semblance 
of a salute, stared at the Prince and passed on. 
The bystanders, continues the S£rmpo, changed 
colour withanger at suchrudeness. ‘Vhe Imperial 
carriage was preceded by an outrider wearing a 
white plume in his hat, and as a similar uni- 
form and plume are worn in several European 
countries, any foreign official—and the Suémpo 
alleges that the offending party was a Foreign 
Minister—should have recognised the carriage. 
The supposed rudeness is therefore declared by 
our Tokyo contemporary to have been quite un- 
pardonable, and it expresses a hope that due 
measures will be taken by the Government. 
Such is the story. The Minister in question ts 
designated, but for obvious reasons we omit this 
Indeed, we refer to the matter sole- 


as finished pieces are to find a place, and gold 
and silver medals as well as certificates of merit 
will be awarded. We have no doubt that many have passe 


. 
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being, therefore, necessary to appoint to ‘that 
post a man of conspicuous ability or distin- 
guished national services, it often becomes 
extremely difficult to find a suitable person for 
the position. In the West, Viscount Tani 
thinks that there is no post of so much power 
as that of the Japanese Séri-Dayin; there a 
Ministry is simply presided over by one of its 
members. Viscount Tani is in favour of the 
Western ‘system ; he advocates the abolition of 
the post of Minister President, and suggests that 
it would be sufficient if one of the Ministers 
of State, say, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, of 
Home Affairs, or of Finance, regularly presided 
at the Cabinet meetings. The interviewer then 
turned the conversation to the topic of treaty 
revision, and asked the Viscount's opinion on this 
question. In reply, the Viscount acknowledged 
the grave difficulties involved. Fle thought that, 
in the case of the Powers with which negotia- 
tions have not yet been brought to a conclusion, 
the policy of chashé (suspension) is the only 
course that can be followed. As to the countries 
with which new treaties have already been con- 
cluded, a request should be made for the modi- 
fication of those provisions of the treaties which 
are in conflict with the Constitution or are 
dangerous to the interests of the country. If 
this proposal is not accepted, then will be the 
time to refuse the ratification of the treaties. 
Viscount Tani, then proceeded to observe that, 
though some persons propose the policy of daz- 
enki (great postponement, or postponement 
sine die), he considers such a course extremely 
impolitic. He thinks thatthe result of such a 
course would be to indefinitely defer the op- 
portunity of treaty revision. He is not certain 
but he thinks it was between the United States 
of America and Sweden that a convention 
was once entered into for the cession of certain 
islands to the former by the latter. But after 
the convention was concluded, the United States 
found out that the islands were of no use to 
it, and left the convention alone, or as Vis- 
count Tani expresss it, followed the policy 
of dat-enf:. In such cases, unless the treaties 
whose operation is deferred have been put into 
force, negotiations cannot be opened for their 
revision. So, Viscount T'ani considers such a 
policy suicidal is to Japan. It will be observed 
from this account that even Viscount Tani is 
an advocate of Treaty Revision. 


MEN NOT PARTIES. 


Amu all the talk of government by parties and 
government by clans, it comes, in the end, to 
government by men. Yesterday, as the Wichi 
Nichi Shimbun says, the country was waiting 
for Count Yamagata; now it is wailing for 
Count Inouye. We cannot wonder that people 
grow perplexed and even impatient. Two 
months ago everyone possessing any insight into 
Japanese home politics, predicted that on Count 
Yamagata’s return he would replace Count 
Kuroda as Minister President and re-construct 
the Cabinet. The prediction has been falsified 
by events which we do not yet clearly under- 
stand, and now everything seems to turn upon 
the line followed by Count Inouye. If Japan 
needed to be reminded how powerful is the per- 
sonality of her leading statesmen, her memory 
should be sufficiently refreshed by this time. 
se 

After all, the Government is confronted by 
one solid fact, namely, that only three months 
separate Japan from the date on which she has 
pledged herself to permit American citizens and 
German and Russian subjects to have free 
access to the interior on certain conditions. It 
is true that the treaties containing this pledge 
have not yet been ratified, but if a suggestion as 
to the expediency of postponing their operation 
is to come from Japan’s side, little time is left 
to make it. Unquestionably Count Okuma 
would be the most fitting person to propose a 
modification of the programme; but Count 
Okuma is disabled and will not be able to re- 
sume the duties of his exceedingly arduous post 
before the beginning of next month at soonest. 
Therefore the press begins to enquire anxiously 


neither America, Germany, nor Russia desires to 
embarrass Japan, and itis equally certain that all 
three Powers have by this time fully appreciated 
the impossibility of carrying out the original 
scheme atthetime proposed. They understood 
this several months ago, and Count Okuma’s 
lamentable disablement, in itself a sufficient ex- 
planation of postponement, renders the matter 
doubly clear. Nothing could be simpler or 
more reasonable than to intimate to the Foreign 
Powers who have concluded new treaties as well 
as to those with whom negotiations have been 
commenced, that owing to unforeseen difficulties 
in completing the necessary arrangements, and 
owing also to the wounding and consequent 
prostration of the Minister of State for Foreign 
Affairs, it is found impossible to put the 
treaties into operation at the date contemplated, 
even supposing them to be ratified by that time, 
and that a substituted date will be made the 
subject of future communications. Japan need 
not pledge herself to anything. She is not 
called on to make any hard and fast decision 
without full reflection. 


MOVEMENTS OF THE FRENCH POPULATION. 


Ture is no country in the world which pre- 
sents so many interesting problems at the pre- 
sent time to the philanthropist and sociologist 
as that of France. From an official report con- 
taining the statistics for 1888, it appears that 
there is a national increase of population 
amounting to 44,772, but this is smaller than 
that of the preceding year, which shows that the 
birth-rate has steadily diminished. There were 
6,360 fewer marriages than in the previous year, 
and 1,758 more divorces. There were 16,794 
fewer births than in 1887, and this goes on year 
after year, Thus in 1884 there were 937,758 
and in 1888 only 882,639. The decrease ap- 
pears to be confined to no particular district or 
districts, but to be universal, except where it is 
counteracted by immigration, On the other 
hand, there is a considerable decrease in the 
death-rate, and the figures show that marriages 
are less frequent among foreigners in France 
than amongst natives, but in the case of latter 
the birth-rate is higher and the death-rate lower. 
If this state of things continues it would appear 
that the population of France will be maintained 
in the future by immigrants rather than by 
natives, and more especially by the Italians. The 
foreign element, it is perhaps scarcely neces- 
sary to say, is almost exclusively confined to the 
great cities like Paris and Marseilles. 


MISCONCEPTIONS ABOUT THE EFVECT OF THE 
AITEMPT ON COUNT OKUMA’S LIFE. 

It seems to us very singular that any thought- 
ful person should persist in making the mistake 
now repeated for the second time by one of our 
local contemporaries. ‘‘The attack on the 
Foreign Minister,” says our contemporary, 
“precipitated the declaration of a previously 
formed resolution.” Need any one be told that 
this is quite untrue? The attack upon Count 
Okuma did not produce any direct influence 
whatever upon the decisions of the Cabinet. 
It is plain, of course, that Count Okuma’s 
temporary removal from the scene of his 
labours, and his enforced absention from all 
official business for a month, affected the 
situation by depriving the Danko party of its 
chief prop and mainstay. But that is some- 
thing very different from the statement that the 
attack precipitated the Cabinet’s action. The 
notion that the international policy of the Japa- 
nese Government could be either precipitated or 
retarded by the murderous attempt of an ignor- 
ant and half-demented student, appears to us 
not only ridiculous but grossly insulting. 


THE DISSOLUTION OF THE YOKOHAMA CITY 
COUNCIL. 
Tue conduct of the’ members of the Yokohama 
City Council (shr-Aar) had been from the mo- 
ment of their election far from becoming. They 
arranged themselves in two distinct and hostile 
camps, the one calling itself the /‘aushi-ha 
(land proprietors’ party) and the other the sho- 


what the Cabinet proposes to do. Is there really j #¢n-ha (mercantile party). They carried their 
any cause for anxiety? It is quite certain that hostility to such a length as to destroy the utility 


of the Council itself. During several months 
these uncompromising land proprietors and 
merchants carried on their childish warfare, and 
the ordinary business of the place stood ata 
stand-still. It was with much concern that the 
intelligent public outside Yokohama witnessed 
such a proof of incapacity for self-government 
manifested by the leading citizens of one of the 
principal commercial towns inthe Empire. The 
public, therefore, feels a sort of relief at the 
decisive measure of the Minister of Home 
Affairs, who ordered the dissolution of the Yoko- 
hama City Council on the gth instant. The 
new Council is to be elected next spring, 
when election to such bodies takes place 
throughout the country. For the time being, 
the shtcho (mayor), assisted by the shi-sanjikar- 
in (aldermen), will conduct the business of 


the city. 


* 
* * 


In connection with this affair, the Tokyo 
papers call the attention of the leading Yoko- 
hama people to the importance of more mo- 
derate and sensible conduct on their part; for, 
the metropolitan papers remark, unless they do 
better and show ¢heir ability to turn to good 
effect the newly enacted law of local self-govem- 
ment, it may possibly become necessary for the 
Government to deprive them of the privilege of 
self-government for some time. The whole 
business has been infinitely disgraceful to Yoko- 
hama, and will surely be interpreted as an evi- 
dence that the Japanese who congregate about a 
Treaty Port are of a decidedly inferior class, 
morally speaking. 


NEW BRIDGE OVER THE CREEK. 

On Monday at noon a fine new bridge which 
has been constructed over the Creek ina line 
with Hommura Road, was opened to the public. 
It occupies the site of the Maeda-bashi. While 
the new bridge was being built accommodation 
structures of timber were thrown across the 
Creek, one in line with Hegt’s Hill (or Odai-kan- 
zaka) and another close to the new bridge. 
The piers of the old Maeda-bashi were re-built 
from below the water's edge, and on these three 
substantial girders have been placed, covered 
by a thick flooring of wood, and surmounted 
by handsome open rails painted gray. The 
approaches to the bridge have been vastly im- 
proved, and altogether the work is a creditable 
one to the authorities. We learn that this bridge 
was built by Messrs. Takata & Co., Tokyo, under 
contract with the Kanagawa Kencho. It may 
be worth noting that the new iron bridges at the 
foot of Yatozaka, near the Grand Hotel, and at 
the Cricket Ground were also constructed by the 
same firm. 


THE BANK OF JAPAN. 
THE amounts of convertible notes and reserves 
in the Bank of Japan for the week ended the 
gth instant were as follows :— 

Convertisie Notes. RESERVES AND SHORTT 
Gold coin and bullion. 4.513.598 


Silver coin and bullion, 29.59305! 
Public Loan Bonds...... 15,8645? 


KN, 
Notes issued 75 3804,979 


15.8049 
Of the above total issue of notes, the sum of 
yet 3,998.781 is in the treasury of the Bank, and 
yen 71,806,198, in actual circulation, the latter 
showing an increase of yen 90,278 as com- 
pared with yen 71,715,920 at the end of the 
previous week. 


75,804,979 


MR. A. J. HAWES. 

Mr. A. J. Hawes has been appointed Constl 
at the Society Islands. We imagine that this 
nomination will be very welcome to him, for his 
health had suffered severely at Zanzibar, a 
removal to a more wholesome climate coul 
alone have saved him from retirement. It's 
evident that Her Majesty’s Government appr 
ciates the good service he did in Africa. 


Tux following freight settlements have beet 
effected at Shanghai:—British steamer Macbeth, 
622 tons reg., Shanghai to Kobe, 15 cents pel 
picul; Japanese steamer Akashs, 856 tons 16 
same voyage, $3,250 in full. - 
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THE SATSUJMNA FOLKS AND PARTYF | patty; a verdict which evoked quite a cla-jhad the courage to raise their voices 
POLITICS. mour of opposition. Yet Count ITo’s judg-|against the demonetisation of silver could 

—_—_——-— ment proved as usual perfectly sound. He/scarcely obtain a hearing: contempt or 

E read in the Choya Shimbun that | must have been wellaware that when parlia-| pity was the sentiment exhibited towards 

the men of Satsuma have decided | mentary institutions become an established |them by their opponents. The gold men 

against the feasibility of continuing to/fact, government by party will be inevit-|were ineffably confident; they assumed 
pursue the clan policy hitherto supposed to}able. But, on the other hand, without par-/an attitude of lofty superiority and called 
have been their guiding principle. Thejliamentary institutions government by/the other side ‘foolish faddists.” But 
times, they think, lend themselves no/party is out of the question, and Count Iro,|now many of them have been persuaded, 
longer to such a method, but are tending|as a prudent statesman, strenuously set his if not with respect, at 
face ayainst any premature experiment in/least courteously. Things, having moved 


steadily and surely towards government 
What then will be the|thus far, are likely to move farther. If a 


and all listen, 


that direction. 


by party. Accordingly, it has been re- 
handful of men, by the courageous as- 


solved to form a Satsuma party, or at least 


a party of Satsuma folks, who will doubt- 
less find some appropriate term for their 


association when its organization is an 


accomplished fact. 


shin-to, the Daido Danketsu, and the 
Koku-sui Hoson-to, into which last have 


been absorbed all the conservative ele- 
ments that previously clustered about Vis- 


counts TANI, ToORIO, and other leaders. 
The $zyu-¢o has practically been merged 


in the Dardo Danketsu, though there are 


symptoms of a division in this united 


camp. If the Satsuma people carry out 


their intention, they will from the out- 


set command a degree of influence 


and a political status not possessed by 


any of their rivals. They already have 


a club in 
gramme, according to the Chaya, is to 


establish another and much larger club 
in Tokyo at the residence of Viscount 
KABAYAMA, in Shiba Sannai. Counts 
KuropA, SAIGO, OYAMA, MATSUKATA, and 


KAWAMURA are mentioned as leaders of 


the movement, the dimensions of which 
may be estimated from the names of these 
statesmen alone. It is added ‘that they 
contemplate the publication of a big news- 
paper to represent their cause, and that 
its issue will commence from March of next 
year, Viscount Nomura and Mr. KAwa- 
SHIMA being specially interested in this 


part of the scheme. 
If this programme be carried out, the 


public will eagerly watch the attitude of 
the Choshiu men towards it. Nature seems 
to have contemplated a union between 
Samatsu and Choshiu. From a moral 
point of view the qualities of the two 
clans are complementary, Choshiu sup- 
plying the intellect and tact, while Sa- 
tsuma furnishes the verve and _ resolu- 
tion. To their amalgamation in the past 
Japan owes not only the abolition of feud- 
alism but also the remarkable tranquillity 
of her transit from the old to the new. 
From the beginning of the Aferz¢ era 
until very recent times the Government 
showed no symptoms of instability, except 
such as were virtually inevitable under 
circumstances of unprecedented difficulty. 
But from the moment that partly politics 
were allowed to invade the Cabinet, con- 
fusion and dissension resigned supreme. 
It was this that Count ITo foresaw when, 
in the spring of the present year, he pro- 
nounced decidedly against government by 


At present the three 
great parties in the Empire are the Aaz- 


Kagoshima, and their pro- 


attitude of the Choshiu politicians towards 
the Satsuma programme ? Count INOUYE, 
though he is understood to share Count 


party administration until after the Diet 
has become a reality, possesses all the 
instincts of an organiser, and even while 
holding a portfolio has so far responded 
to the spirit of the time as to form the 
nucleus of an association, the $7chi-to, 
which the public, doubtless correctly, 


counts among the most powerful political 
May we look then 


factors of the future. 
leaders enter the 


to see the Choshiu 


party politics for clan organization involve 
the separation of Satsuma and Choshiu ? 
It is certain that the Choshiu folks will not 
efface themselves out of respect for a nega- 
tive principle. They too will take their 
part in the doings of the day, but if they 
follow an independent line, it is evident 


presenting a moiety of the nation’s will, 
Japan will be divided into a number of 
political sections, rendering anything like 
a stable administration hopeless. The 
next few months must prove a period of 
keen interest for students of Japanese 
affairs. Perhaps, however, it will be 
wrong to set too much store by the dis- 
position of parties prior to the assembly of 
the Diet. It is more than probable that 
when men come to discuss their opinions 
in open debate, the shades of scarcely 


politicians asunder will be dispelled, and 
two great parties only will emerge from 
the struggle. Meanwhile we, who are in 
a position to observe the unprecedented 
spectacle of a nation preparing itself for 
the first time for parliamentary institutions, 


are exceptionally privileged. 


THE ETERNAL QUESTION. 
eg eo 
Nae pees ras of bimetallism 

naturally gathered much hope from 
the fact that the gold men and the silver 
men were cqually divided at the Monetary 
Congress held recently in Paris. When 
the balance hangs evenly, a very little 
‘added weight will make it swing in either 
direction, and there is much reason’ to 


infer that whatever weight is added will 
For consider how 


have 


‘be on the silver side. 
‘the question has fared during the past 
laecade: Ten years ago economists who 


Iro’s views as to the impracticability of a 


Satsuma camp, or will the substitution of 


that instead of two great parties each re- 


serlion of almost unsupported views, have 
succeeded in compelling the world to 
listen to them, it is not probable that they 
will fold their arms now when the num- 
ber of their allies has increased so largely. 

Speaking broadly, the arguments ad- 
vanced by the monometallists are to-day 
reduced to two. They claim, in the first 
place, that silver is too cumbersome to 
be employed as a medium of exchange, 
and in the second, that nature alone should 
be left to determine the relative values 
of the precious metals, any arbitrary 
attempt to do so being sure to end in 
confusion and disaster. The former ob- 
jection no longer takes the extravagant 
line of past years, when pictures used to 
be drawn of business men staggering 
along under 4 weight of clumsy coins, 
and when we used even to be reminded 
that several drays were required to carry 
the Chinese indemnity from the Docks of 
London to Threadneedle Street. Mono- 
metallists are now content to explain 
that civilization naturally tends to prefer, 
as a medium of exchange, whatever metal 


possesses the greatest value with the 
The world is richer, 


smallest volume. 
All classes 


they say, than it used to be. 
of society have larger and more numerous 
monetary transactions, and it is essential 
that an easily transported and convenient 
coin should be provided for their discharge. 
How trivial such a contention seems to us 


perceptible difference which now hold} folks who live in a silver-using country ! 


Here in Japan gold has only a nominal 
existence as a medium of exchange: for 
all practical purposes silver is the sole 
metal employed. Yet the inconyeni- 
ences predicted by the monometallists 
have no existence for us. The celerity 
of our business transactions is not ham- 
pered by any difficulty in transporting 
silver tokens hither and thither, nor are we 
ever perplexed by the incapacity of our 
pockets to contain a sufficient store of the 
white metal. The real tendency of civili- 
zation is not to prefer gold to silver but 
to replace both by paper. Precious metals 
are only needed as a basis for the notes 
that function in their stead. 

The second objection, that silver must 
be left to take the place determined for it 
by the natural Jaws of supply and demand, 
is not an argument but an assertion. The 
monometallists demonetise silver and then 
affirm that Nature intended it to be de- 


monetised; that its proper rank in the 
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economical scheme is that of an ordinary 
commodity. In support of this proposi- 
tion they point to the fact that whereas 
the annual production of silver has quin- 
tupled during the past thirty years, the 
production of gold has diminished by about 
one-half. It is extravagant, they say, to 
talk of establishing a fixed ratio between 
the values of two metals the yearly sup- 
plies of which are subject to such fluctua- 
tions. M. LEROY-BEAULIEU goes so far 
as to predict that were a ratio established 
the world would soon be flooded with 
silver. On what grounds the distinguished 
economist bases this prophecy it is hard 
to conceive, unless he assumes that the 
ratio chosen would not correspond with 
the ratio already ruling in the market. 
If it were suddenly announced that every 
sixteen ounces of silver should be mint- 
ed into coin worth an ounce of gold, 
the production of the former metal 
might indeed be unduly stimulated. But 
bimetallists have never advocated any- 
thing so heroic. They ask simply that the 
mints shall once more receive silver ata 
fixed price—fixed, not arbitrarily, but in 
accordance with actually existing condi- 
tion—so that stability may be restored to 
the exchanges of the world ; so that coun- 
tries which Nature has dowered with silver 
only shall not be forced to employ a 
foreign medium, and so that the slender 
stock of the world’s gold may not be re- 
quired to discharge excessive duty. After 
all, the annual output of the silver mines 
is not such a formidable affair. It is only 
a hundred and eighteen million dollars, of 
which sum the Orient absorbs some sixty- 
four millions, science and the arts twenty- 
one millions, and thirty-four millions 
remain for purposes of coinage in Europe 
and America. Considering that the United 
States already coin more than two-thirds 
of the last-named sum, the residue to be dis- 
posed of need not alarm anyone. Natural 
laws are excellent guides if they can be inter- 
preted correctly, and scientific principles 
are useful helps when properly observed, 
but it remains to be shown that the use 
of silver as a medium of exchange is op- 
posed to Nature’s intentions, or that in 
face of a constantly increasing volume of 
monetary transactions the world acts scien- 
tifically when it limits itself to the use of 
a constantly diminishing basis of exchange. 
- Even more significant, in our eyes, than 
the equal division of opinion at the recent 
Conference, is the fact that no new plea 
for monometallism could be devised, and 
that the oldstock arguments were advanced 
with conspicuously less assurance. Unless 
the bimetallic doctrine be checked by some 
cause not yet visible or conceivable, its 
ultimate prevalence seems pretty certain. 


THE FAPANESE SANITARY ASSO- 
CIATION. 


—_——_-- @ -—_-—- 


I. 
MONG the numerous societies thathave 


sprung into existence during the past 
ten years, the Japanese Sanitary Asso- 


ciation (KH A AL WH 4E &), whether 


we consider its objects, its organisation, 


or its actual work, is entitled to rank first. 


As its name indicates, the Society owes 
its origin to private enterprise and interest. 
Its success has been guaranteed by the 
character of its founders and promoters, 
and by the urgency of the work to which 
it has devoted itself. 
its founders stand the names of SHIBATA 
SHOKE!, BU SHOKICHI, SAWATA TEIKICHI, 
SAKAMOTO SANNOSUKE, IKEDA KENSAI, 
YOSHIKAWA AKIMASA, TOTSUKA BUNKAI, 
WATANABE KOKI, MATSUMOTO JUN, ADA- 
CH! TOSHITSUNA, MIMA MASAHIRO. For 
seven years it has steadily pursued its la- 
bours. Month by month its journals have 
appeared, full of valuable papers, statis- 
tics, questions, and suggestions, the 75th 
number of which, consisting of 200 closely 
printed pages, lies before us as we write. 
The rules, which we print in another 
column, give a. fair idea of the general 
objects and work of the Society. But a 
careful study of its journals is necessary 
to enable one to see what a vast amount 
it las accomplished in the way of original 
investigation and actual sanitary reform. 


Conspicuous among 


Branches of the main Society have been 
organised all over the country, with the 
result that enlightened ideas on sanitary 
matters are being disseminated every- 
where. In addition to its ordinary work- 
ing committee it has special investigating 
committees, whose patient painstaking 
labours have put us in possession of facts 
the value of which it is impossible to over- 
estimate. 

We have long been convinced that the 
Japanese take far more kindly to work of 
a purely utilitarian character than to any 
other. The leading members of the Sani- 
tary Association seem fully to realise how 
enormous are the benefits which efficient 
sanilary arrangements confer on a nation, 
Actuated by true patriotism they spare no 
time or labour in finding out precisely 
what is the present state of health through- 
out the country and in devising means for 
its amelioration. They have collected and 
supplied the Government with informa- 
tion enabling it to institute all kinds 


of useful reforms, which otherwise would 


have been utterly impossible. They have 
analysed water, ‘tested the air of school 
rooms and crowded buildings, tabulated 
diseases, Whether endemic orepidemic, and 
discussed their causes. They have drawn 
attention to the fact that certain Japanese 
customs are highly injurious to health or 
subversive of proper physical develop- 
ment. They have discussed the subject 
of marriage in all its bearings on genera] 
health. They have furnished various sta- 


tistics relating to mortality, and have 
classified the causes of death in the order 
of their frequency. . 

To enable our readers to form some 
idea of the character of the work the Society 
has accomplished we append a short ac. 
count of the more interesting and valu. 
able papers published in its Journals, 
But before doing so, it may be well to 
give some account of the support the 
Society has met with in the country. As 
regards membership, it seems to have 
passed through the various stages that 
such bodies usually traverse in Japan. 
In 1883, the year of its foundation, the 
members of the Society numbered 2,581. 
In 1884 they rose to 5,298, and in 188s, 
the year of the cholera, to 5,929. In 1886 
they decreased to 5,089, and in 1887 to 
4,792. In 1888 they stood at 4,727. But 
no less than 724 members have joined the 
Society during the past year; and it is 
stated in the report read at this year's 
annual meeting (held, for the first time 
in Osaka, in July last), that a prominent 
feature of the addition to the ranks of the 
Society this year is the social status and 
general intelligence of the new members. 
Attention is also drawn to the fact that 
the Society has among its members a 
number of well-educated and enlighten- 
ed women, whose efforts to promote its 
interests are unremitting. The Branch 
Associations numbered 13 in 1884. They 
have since increased to 40. The num: 
ber of members belonging to these Branch 
Societies furnishes a fair test of the 
amount of interest taken in sanitary 
matters in each of the provinces, and as 
such constitututes a valuable piece of in- 
formation. In all such reforms it is impor- 
tant to find out how far they are supported 
by the nation at large. The Transactions 
contains a list taken from this year's av- 
nual report. It is defective owing to 
reports not having been received from 
thirteen branch societies ; but it suffices 
for our purpose. It shouldbe premised that 
Rule 4g allows of a Branch Society consist- 
ing exclusively of members of the Main 
Society who happen to be residing in the 
neighbourhood of the Branch’s locality. 
In the following list the first society men- 
tioned is such an one:—Wakayama 0’, Ehi- 
me 638, Miyage 24, Toyama 144, Shimane 
891, Hokuso 86, Tokushima 196, Hako- 
date 78, Ibaragi 643, Sakidama 499 
Nagaoka 211, Chita-Kori 17, Kanagawa 
131, Kydto 146, Nagano 180, Matsu 
maye 181, Fukui 530, Fukuoka 45, Ku 
rume 2,2. Takefu 35, Hiroshima 8% 
Miye 63, Nishikamo g2, Narao.3 The 
names of the thirteen branches omitted 
from the above are as follows :—Osaka, 
Kobe, Yokohama, Okayama, Niigata, Yer 
sashi, Uyeda, Kagoshima, Gumma, lida, 
Chiba, Sanuki, and Yamaguchi. Three ad- 


1 ‘The number of members of the main Society 
forming this branch is 46. 

2 Main Society members 156. 

§ Main Society members 31. 


of the Sanitary Association to investigate 


- He himself furnishes a great deal of 
-interesting information on this subject. 
_ Taking the mortality of Tokyo during the 
year 1888, it was found that, among the 
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generation. He maintains that the ex- 
pense of the change would be very trifling 
and would be more than made up for by 
the increase of general activity. 

In No. 11 of the Journal of Transactions 
there is an extremely interesting paper by 
Dr. NAGAYO SENSAI on the abuse of mar- 
riage. Dr. NAGAYO calls attention to the 
fact that the modern method of choosing a 
wife, regarded from a sanitary point of 
view, is far less satisfactory than that for- 
merly in vogue. In former days, when the 
choice of a wife devolved exclusively on 
parents or middle-men, the antecedents of 
the girl to be introduced into the family 
were thoroughly scrutinised, and care was 
taken to keep clear of families tainted 
with hereditary disease of any kind. 
Whenever men have chosen wives for 
themselves, beauty, and not health or pro- 
perty, has influenced their choice, and, 
according to Japanese ideas, beauty and 
frailty, if not actual organic disease, 
are inseparably connected with each 
other. The belle of ancient times, 
and according to some even now, is a 
girl with a white face, a long slender 
throat and neck, a narrow chest, small 
thighs, and small feet and hands. This 
description, Dr. NAGOYA remarks, corre- 
sponds with that of a consumptive person, 
In ancient times beautiful women were 
always considered to be subject to disease 
and necessarily short-lived. Dr. NAGOYA 
supplies the rising generation gwith the 
most valuable detailed information as to 
the considerations that should guide them 
in the choice of partners. The ages at 
which marriage should take place, he holds, 
should be between 25 and 30 in men and be- 
tween 20and 25in women. The things to 
be taken into consideration when contem- 
plating marriage are: (1) Age, (2) Health, 
(3) Intellect, (4) Conduct, (5) Learning 
and property. The man chosen should 
possess the following general characteris- 
tics. He should be careful about his 
personal appearance, averse to slovenly 
habits of any kind, have good bones 
and sinews; his chest should be broad, 


voice loud; his eyes should 
He 


In 
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ditional branches have been formed during| far the most frequent, the proportion of 
such cases being more than } of the whole. 


Next to lung disease, ranked eruptions 
and various skin diseases; about 4 of the 
early deaths being attributed to these 
causes. Next came nervous complaints, 
brain diseases, and dropsy ; these bearing 
the ratio of 4 of the total number of deaths. 
Other common causes of death were rheu- 
matism, gout, syphilis, muscular paralysis, 


the past year at Nagasaki, Marugame, and 
Nakachi, thus making the 40 Branches. 
The ordinary income of the Society 
for the year 1888 was $8,001, 25 sen, and 
its ordinary expenditure $6,690, 1s. 5r. 
It has a reserve fund amounting to 
$3,254, 258. 7r.; land valued at $1,571, 
buildings estimated at $2,411, and other 


immovable property worth $3,983. So 
that the value of its whole property 
Consider- 


purpura, scurvy, etc. 

Dr. HASEGAWA states further that an 
investigation of the causes of death 
during 25 years,»namely from 1850-1874, 
shows lung disease to be the most fre- 
quent cause of death in Japan. He ob- 
serves that statistics show that there are 
diseases peculiar to each stage of life; 
that, forinstance, among very younginfants 
brain diseases ending in convulsions are 
more common than any other complaint. 
From 1 to 5 a child’s life is exposed to the 
ravages of various infectious diseases, and 
if it escape these it may subsequently suc- 
cumb to some lung complaint. 

No. 10 contains a paper by MATSUYAMA 
TOAN on the comparative merits of Japa- 
nese and foreign dress. The writer enu- 
merates four particulars that have to be 
considered when discussing the hygienic 
aspects of dress. (1) Protection against 
the weather. (2) Facility for taking exer- 
cise. (3) The allowing of freedom of re- 
spiration and circulation of the blood. 
(4) The retention of the heat of the body. 
He says that, taking the year through, 
foreign dress fulfils these conditions better 
than Japanese. Dr. MATSUYAMA is of opi- 
nion, however, that for many reasons the 
change from Japanese to foreign dress 
should be introduced gradually. 

The same number of the journal con- 
tains a paper by Dr. K. TAKAKI, entitled 
“The Mode of Sitting common in Japan is 
injurious to physical development.” The 
writer enumerates three causes of low 
stature in Japan. (1) The want of pro- 
per food. (2) The imperfect mode of cook- 
(3) The mode of sitting hitherto 
prevalent. Dr. TAKAKI points out that 
the Japanese sitting posture injures the 


whole body by being unconducive to 
it does harm to certain 


exceeds seven thousand yen. 
ing the poverty of the country when com- 
pared with Western lands, it says much 
for the zeal and confidence possessed by 
the chief promoters of this movement 
that a voluntary society should be able, in 
the short space of seven years, to place its 
finances on such a firm basis as that in- 
dicated by the last balance-sheet of the 


Japanese Sanitary Association. 

I. 
IT remains for us to give a short ac- 
count of the principal papers read be- 


fore the Sanitary Society. Some of these 
are on subjects of great interest to 
foreign medical men, and are certainly 


worthy of wider publicity than they can 
possibly have in the pages of a magazine 
that not more than twenty foreigners in 


the country are able to read. We can do 


no more than give the general conclusions 
to which the authors quoted have ar- 
rived. To the papers themselves we refer 
any one who may be desirous of tracing 
the steps by which these conclusions are 
reached. We shall confine ourselves to 
such topics as seem to be of general 
interest. 

Nos. 3 and 5 of the Journal of Tran- 
sactions contain a paper on Longevity, 
by Dr. HaseGAWA Tal. Dr. HASEGAWA 
takes as the basis of his  investiga- 
tions the Tokyo record of mortality for 
1881. The deaths in that year were 
33,380, that is 28.67 of the total num- 
ber of inhabitants. On inquiry, Dr. Ha- 
SEGAWA found that of this number no 
less than 3,133 boys and 3,657 girls died 
before they were twelve months old. On 
further investigation it appeared that there 
was a gradual decrease in the mortality of 
boys between 1 and 15 years of age and 
of girls between 1 and 10; after which the 
mortality increases in both cases. Fifty 
years, Dr. HASEGAWA observes, is said to 
be the age of man in Japan. If a man 
dies before he is fifty he is said to die 
young. Now out of the total number of 
deaths given above no less than 21,410 are 
those of persons who died before they were 
fifty. Dr. HASEGAWA deems it the duty 


ing food. 


and his 
glisten, and his face be ruddy. 


should be of an active disposition. 
the choice of a wife a man should look 
for a girl with clear eyes, a distinct voice, 
a ruddy face, a well-developed chest, and 
bones well-covered with flesh. The paper 
is somewhat of a curiosity as an illustra- 
tion of the extraordinary absence of 
romance which characterises the usual 
Japanese method of treatingsuch questions. 

The same number of the Journal which 
contains the above has a paper by Dr. 
SHIBATA KEISAI on “ The Evils of carry- 
ing children on the back.” Dr. SHIBATA 
points out that the custom is fraught with 
evil consequences to both nurse and child, 
seeing that in this country children under 
ten years of age are frequently employed 
to nurse their baby brothers and sisters. 


exercise, and 
limbs by keeping them in an unnatural 


position for hours together. He says 
that one reason why Japanese walk about 
their houses so much less than fo- 
reigners is that it demands so much 
energy for them to rise when they have 
once settled themselves on the mats. 
He maintains that the character of the 
shortness of Japanese stature plainly shows 
that the sitting posture is one of its 
chief causes. The average foreigner mea- 
sures the same above and below the sym- 
physts pubis; whereas in 1,200 soldiers 
measured by Dr. TAKAKI there was found 
to be an average difference of more than 
an inch between the upper and lower part 


of the body. Dr. TAKAKI recommends the 
use of chairs and tables for the rising'The practice causes chest contraction in 


thoroughly the chief causes of early deaths. 


causes of early death, lung disease was by 
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the nurse, owing to the constant stooping 
which the carrying of a heavy load in- 
volves. In the child thus nursed the pres- 
sure on the chest and the distension of 
the legs seriously impede natural growth 
and tend to produce distortion and other 
irregularities. 

No. 12 contains a paper by Mr. Ta- 
BARA RYOJUN on an “Examination of the 
State of the Air in the Elementary Schools 
of the Tokyo Fw;” in which the writer 
shows that in the majority of schools the 
air is fuller of carbon than is either good 
for health or conducive to effectual study. 

Dr. TAKAKI’S paper on Japanese sandals 
and clogs is published in the same number. 
The writer, taking (1) the preservation 
of the feet in their natural condition ; (2) 
the retention of the normal heat of the 
body ; (3) facility for freedom of motion, as 
the three conditions to be fulfilled by any- 
thing used for walking, argues that the 
laws of health demand the disuse of Japa- 
nese waraji and gefa and the substitution 
for them of a foreign shoe or boot. 

No. 16 contains an interesting lecture 
by Mr. FuJIOKA TAKEFUSA on ‘The proper 
methods to be adopted in carrying out 
sanitary reforms.” The lecturer points 
out that the Sanitary Association has two 
main objects in view: the one being the 
mutual instruction of members and the 
determination, by means of general dis- 
cussion, of the most effectual methods of 
carrytng on sanitary reform, and the other 
the putting into practice such improve- 
ments as are sanctioned bythe Govern- 
ment. Mr. FUJIOKA is of opinion that the 
Society has to be on its guard against its 
practice falling short of its theories—that 
it must not be content to be a-mere lec- 
turing Society, but must seek to establish 
its reputation by means of the actual 
work it accomplishes. 


Il. 

IN No. 18 of the Society’s journal there 
is a paper entitled “The need {of pay- 
ing attention to what is worn on the 
Feet,” by Dr. GoTo SHIMPEI. Dr. GoTo 
maintains that the method of measur- 
ing for shoes adopted in Japan is to 
be condemned, and the rage for small 
boots among the Japanese much to be 
regretted. He says that the pointed- 
toe shoe which fills the shops cannot be 
worn by any normal Japanese without 
seriously injuring the feet. The toes are 
pressed together in a most unnatural 
manner, and with such shoes walking with 
comfort is out of the question. 

In the same number Dr. TAKAKI points 
out the impossibility of carrying out sani- 
tary reform while so many back streets and 
alleys exist, and suggests that taxes should 
be increased with the object of driving 
the poor out into the country. <A crude 
suggestion, forsooth! How long could 
the rich exist in the town without the 
presence of the working classes, we should 
like to know? And such classes inva- 


riably occupy small and comparatively 
dirty houses. 

No. 20 contains a paper by Dr. MATSu- 
YAMA TOAN entitled “The improvement 
of health depends on the removal of 
the prejudices.of the vulgar.” There 
are, it seems, certain notions entertain- 
ed by the common people and handed 
down to posterity that make sanitary re- 
form very difficult. Dr. MATSUYAMA clas- 
sifies them as follows :—(1) Ideas in re- 
ference to personal cleanliness. Washing 
of the body is supposed to be capable 
of being carried to excess. ‘The com- 
mon people think that colds are caught 
owing to applying water to the body too 
often. Itis said that frequent washing re- 
moves a certain oiliness of the skin which 
it is desirable to retain. Cutting the nails 
is supposed to be subversive of strength. 
(2) Ideas bearing on dress. There isa 
prejudice among the vulgar against fre- 
quent change of under-linen. Patients are 
often ordered by doctors to have their gar- 


‘|ments changed; but their nurses, be- 


ing strongly of opinion that compliance 
would injure the patients, take no no- 
tice of the order. (3). Ideas in reference 
to food. There is a notion prevalent 
among the lower classes that eating meat 
causes giddiness (zodose), that milk pro- 
duces skin diseases and diarrhcea.  In- 
deed, a special merit attaches to absti- 
nence from meat; the keeping toa fixed 
diet being described as RR HG (shdjin), 
the promotion of purity. The idea 
is that that which makes blood is not 
conducive to purity. Again there is a no- 
tion prevalent that very hot things should 
be taken in hot weather. Hence a large 
amount of hot ama-zake is consumed 
during the hottest months of the year: a 
practice that Dr. MATSUYAMA deems very 
injurious to the stomach. (4) Ideas in re- 
ference to the buildings of houses. In 
building and hiring houses the poorer 
classes are guided by superstition rather 
than regard for health. If a house face 
an unlucky part of the compass such as 
the 5% FY (42-mon) or N.E., though other- 
wise a very desirable residence, nothing 
will induce certain people to live in it. 
(5) Ideas in reference tomedical treatment. 
Dr. MATSUYAMA says that the lower 
orders seldom entrust themselves uncon- 
ditionally into the hands of any doctor 
however able he may be. They move 
about from doctor to doctor, and often 
after all rely on quack medicines, the 
prayers of priests, or divination. Others 
decide on their own disease before con- 
sulting a doctor. If the doctor to whom 
they go express a different opinion they 
refuse to take his medicine. 

In the same number Dr. MIYAKE SHu, a 
writer of great literary talent, has a learn- 
ed paper on “The necessity of examining 
the. hygienic aspects of things in general.’ 
In No. 21, there is a paper by Dr. SHI- 
BATA SHOKEI on “The Future of Sani- 
tary Science.” Dr. SHIBATA contends 
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that for the success of an undertaking 
it is essential that those who engage in 
it should have somre grounds for expecting 
tangible results. Thus, he argues, itis im- 
portant to ask what sanitary reform may 
be reasonably expected to effect in this 
country, and elsewhere. He maintains that 
it ought to succeed in lengthening the lives 
of ordinary men and women to 100 years 
and in insuring these lives being free from 
most of the ills to which they are now sub. 
ject. Dr. SHIBATA gives his reason for as- 
serting that the proper age of man, if na- 
ture were allowed to take its even course, 
would be roo years. He draws attention 
to the fact, which several European writers 
have laid stress on, that the proper age 
of an animal is just five times that 
taken in reaching its maturity; and that 
there is no reason whatever why man 
should be an exception to this rule if he 
will but lead a natural life. Dr. Suipata 
furnishes the following facts, derived from 
European sources. The elephant takes 
30 years to reach maturity and lives to 
the age of 150. The camel occupies 8 
years in growing and lives to the age of 
40. The buffalo takes 6 years in attaining 
its full size, and lives to the age of 30. 
The time taken for growth as compared 
withthe ages attained in the case of other 
animals are as follows: the horse § and 
25; the lion and ox 4 and 20; the dog 
2 and 10; the cat 14 and 74; the hare 1 
and 5. Since then man is intended 
to reach the age of 100, Dr. SHIBATA 
maintains, it should be the endeavour of 
the Sanitary Association to remove the 
obstacles that now prevent his attaining 
that age. Dr. SHIBATA enters into par- 
ticulars as to the necessary measures for 
effecting this. One thing recommended 
by him, worth mentioning here, is the con- 
struction and exhibition of a model poor 
man’s house fitted with cheap but effec- 
tive sanitary arrangements. 

No. 24 contains a paper on the evils of 
the present mode of theatre-acting by 
Dr. NAGAYO SENSAI. He advocates the 
shortening of the hours occupied in 
rendering the plays, deeming it a financial 
impossiblity to provide properly ventilated 
structures just at present. 


No. 33 has a paper on the non-erectness 
of the Japanese, by KIDERA YASUATSU: 
The writer contends that the chief reason 
of the habitual stoop of the Japanese is 
that it is deemed impolite to stand upright. 
The bent posture is considered to be ont 
of deference to the persons present. 


No. 43 contains an interesting lecture 
by Dr. BAELZ on “The improvement of 
the Japanese race.” He is of opinion 


that if it could be carried out, extensive 
intermarriage with other nations would 
prove the most effectual method of accom 
plishing this end. But since this, for many 
reasons, is impracticable, he thinks that 
gteat attention should be paid to general 
health, and that as far as possible the 
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One Vice-President. 

Ten Councillors. 

Two Honorary Secretaries’(to be‘elected from 
among the Councillors). 

Clerks (no fixed number). 


XX.—It shall be the duty of the President to 
control all the affairs of the Society. 


XXI.—The duty of the Vice-President shall be 
to assist the President in the performance of his 
functions, and to act as President in his absence. 


XXIL.—The duties of Councillors shall be to 
deliberate upon all the business of the Society. 


_ XXIII]—The Honorary Secretaries shall take 
charge of all matters connected with the coriespon- 
dence, finance, and the editing and publication of 
the journal and reports, and of all other business 
of the Society, and shall be responsible for the 
same. 


XXIV.—The Clerks shall transact the miscella- 
neous business of the Society, and keep its ac- 
counts. 


XXV.—The President, Vice-President, and 
Councillors shall be publicly elected by the mem- 
bers every two years, and shall all be eligible for 
re-election at the expiration of their term of service. 


XXVI.—The Honorary Secretaries shall be 
elected by the Council from among its own mem- 
bers, and shall be invested with office by the Pre- 
sident. 


XXVII.—No salary shall be paid to the Pre- 
sident, Vice-President, Councillors or Honorary 
Secretaries. 

XXVIIL—Clerks shall be appointed and re- 
moved as the President sees fit, and shall receive 
fixed salaries. They will be required to deposit at 
the office of the Society, Government bonds to the 
value of two hundred yer as personal security. 

XXIX.—In some cases special presents may be 
made to the officers of the Society by the Presi- 
dent in acknowledgement of their services. 


XXX.—There shall be two committees: a stand- 
ing committee for investigation, and a special 
committee, 

XXXI.—The standing committee for investiga- 
tion shall be appointed by the President from 
among the members of the Society, with the advice 
of the Council. 


XXXIIL—The standing committee for investiga- 
tion, divided into the following sections according 
to subjects, shall report on the subjects assigned to 
them, and shall make such other investigations as 
the President may suggest :— 

1. Public Health. 

2. The Health of Individuals. 

3. School Hygiene. 

@ Prison Hygiene. . 

5. Military Hygiene. 

6. Naval Hygiene. 

7. Police Hygiene. 

8. ‘The Health of those engaged in various pro- 

fessions and occupations. 

9. Mental Hygiene. 

10. Medical Science. 

11. Pharmacy and Materia Medica. 

12. Chemistry. 

13. The Protection of Infant Life. 

14. Infectious or Contagious Diseases of an 

Epidemic Nature. 

15. Statistics. 

16. Sanitary Legislation. 

17. Fluctuation in Prices, Demand, and Supply 

of Commodities. 

18. Civil Engineering. 

1g. Industries. 

20. Meteorology. 

21. Geology and Geography. 

22. Natural History. 

23. Charities. 

24. Cattle Diseases. 

XXXIII.—A Special Committee shall, when 
necessary, be appointed Ly the President to inves- 
tigate special subjects. - 

XXXIV.—No fixed salary shalt be given to tle 
members of Committee, but rewards may be occa- 
sionally presented to them for their services. 


XXXV.—The following meetings shall be held: 
—Annual General Meetings, Regular Monthly 
Meetings, Special Meetings and Council Meet- 
ings. 

XXXVIL—The Annual General Meeting shall 
be held in the month of May. All the members 
are expected to be present. The President will 
preside at this meeting. The day and place of 
all such meetings and the subjects to be discus- 
sed thereat, shall be notified to the members at 
least two months previously. In case of un- 
avoidable absence, a member may submit his 
opinions in writing. General Meetings may be 
held in another month should it be inconvenient to 
hold them in May. 


XXX VII.—The business of the Annual General 
Meetings shall be :— 


1. The reading of a general yearly report 
of the proceedings of the Society during the 
previous year. 

2. The reading of the annual financial report. 

3. A report upon the sanitary condition of 
Japan during the previous year. 

4. A report upon the sanitary conditions of 
foreign countries during the previous year. 

5. Election of officers of the Society. This will 
occur only every year. 

6. Discussion of matters referred to the meeting 
for setllement. 

7. Addresses, lectures and conferences. 


XXXVIIIL.—Regular Monthly Meetings shall 
be held on the last Saturday of every month. 
The hour and place of these meetings shall be 
advertised in the newspapers. 

XXXIEX.—At the Regular Monthly Meetings 
there shall be lectures, addresses, conferences, 
and discussions. 


XL.—The President shall preside at the regular 
meetings, in his absence the Vice-President, or 
one of the Councillors. 

XLI.—Special meetings may be held, when 
necessary, under orders from the President or at 
the joint request of not less than twenty membets. 
Such meetings shall only consider the special sub- 
jects for which they have been called. 


XLIL.—Meetings of the Council shall be held 
on the second Monday of each month, or at such 
other time as special business may necessitate. 


XLUI.—The business of meetings of the Coun- 
cil shall be :— 
1. Discussion of the general business of the 
Society. 
2. Examination of the accounts of the previous 
month or year. 
3. Preparation of matters to be laid before the 
General, Regular, and Special Meetings. 
XLIV.—Extracts from the proceedings of all 
the meetings except that of the Council, shall be 
published in the Society’s journal. 


XLV.—The Society’s accounts shall be made up 
on the last day of every year, and a financial re- 
port read at the General Meeting of the year 
following. 


XLVI.—The funds of the Society shall be de- 
posited in a bank, and payments be made through 
the same channel. : 

XLVIL.—The President and Vice-President 
shall be responsible for the safe-keeping of the 
Society’s immovable property and Government 
bonds. é 

XLVIIL.—A Branch of the Society may be 
established upon the resolution of members re- 
siding in any given locality. 


XLUX.—Each Branch Society shall be designat- 
ed as the —— Branch of the Japanese Sanitary 
Assotion, according to the name of the place where 
it is located. 


L.—Fifteen members shall be necessary to con- 
stitute a Branch Society. The constitutions and 
rules of such Societies shall be drawn up by their 
own members, subject to the approval of the Presi- 
dent of the Main Society. 


L.1.—When it is desired to establish a Branch 
Society, the locality of such a Branch and the 
names of its members shall be stated to the Main 
Society. When any change of locality occurs it 
shall immediately be communicated to the Main 
Society. The number and names of members 
shall be sent in at the end of every half year. 


LIL.—The Main Society shall grant pecuniary 
aid to the Branches at the rate of fifty sez a year 
for every member of the Main Society who is also 
a member of a Branch Society. ‘The number of 
members entitled to receive this sum to be decided 
by reference to the semi-annual Reports of Branch 
Societies. 

This will not apply to members who have ne- 
glected to pay their subscriptions to the Main 
Society. 

LIII.—Branch Societies may have members of 
their own, who do not belong to the Main Society. 


LIV.—The proceedings at Meetings of Branch 
Societies shall be reported to the Main Society. 
They will be published in the Society’s journal 
when possible. 

LV.—The subscriptions to the Main Society of 
members belonging to Branch Societies shall be 
collected by the officers of the Branch Society, and 
forwarded to the Main Society. The Main Society 
may request Branch Societies to distribute its pub- 
lications and reports. 

LVI.—Local Committees consisting of a certain 
number of the Society’s members, may be appoint- 
ed at any place where no Branch has been esta- 


blished to make known among the people of that 
locality the objects of the Suciety, and to invite 
them to join it. 

LVII.—Such Committees shall be appointed by 
the President of the Society to act for two years, 


LVIII.—Such Committees shall forward to the 
Society the written applications of persons desir. 
ing to join the Society, in accordance with Ait. 8, 
They shall also collect and send to the Society the 
dues of members residing in their neighbourhood, 


LIX.—The expenditure of Local Committees for 
stationery, postage, etc., in transacting the business 
of the Society, shall be met by the Society's funds, 

LX.—Local Committees, whenever the President 
deems fit, may receive special remuneration {or 
their services. 


LX1.—Donations in money, or books, whether 
from members or non-members, will be gratefully 
accepted by the Society, and will be acknow. 
ledged in writing in the name of the President, 
The names of all donors shall be entered on the 
Society’s record, and shall also be published in the 
Society’s journal aid in the newspapers. 

LXIL—A journal shall be issued by the Society 
once every month, which shall contain tepors, 
scientific papers, and information bearing on sani- 
tary matters whether at home or abroad ; a copy 
of the journal shall be distributed to each member, 

LXIf1.—These revised rules shall come into 
force on the rst of July, 1887. No revision of 
the rules’ can take place unless by the decision of 
a general meeting, and when proposed by more 
than 20 members. 


ADDRESS 
Detivereo Berore THE “fSoctkTs pe Laxcue FRancaisg,” tas 
26TH October, 1889, BY Monsigzur A, Revitttop, Apvisie to 
H.E. tus Minister or Justice AND Proressor oF Frexch Law ix 
Tur Impertac University. 
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GenTLeMeN,—Your President, H.E. the Vice- 
Minister for Education, has invited me to speak 
upon this celebration. I thank him for so doing 
and will take advantage of the occasion that 
is offered to me, to deal before you in broad 
daylight with a question of which you know the 
importance and gravity in the peculiar situation in 
which your country finds itself, I allude to the 
great question of the Revision of the Treaties. | 
have felt great hesitation, gentlemen, in choosing 
this subject, for I have had to ask myself the ques- 
tion whether I was not exposing myseif to Wead 
upon hot coals, a performance always pretty diff- 
cult whatever may be the insensibility of one’s epi- 
dermis. Ihave made up my mind to it, however, 
and do you know why? I have dared to take 
these glowing coals, the alarming brilliancy of 
which [ had caught a glimpse of, to take them in 
my fingers and I perceived that there was no burn- 
ing in them: they had been painted red and that 
is why they appeared so burning hot. Besides, be 
assured, gentlemen, I have nothing to do hee 
with politics, and do not wish to have. I shall 
keep within a higher region: in the domain of 
science. I have the honour of delivering to 
you twice a week lectures upon Political Eco- 
nomy; it is as an economist that I shall speak 
to you to-day, and shall apply myself to scru- 
pulously bringing into relief the principles and 
the truths that belong to the examination ol 
this great question. Lay aside the personal seuitt- 
ments you may have, listen to me like men 0 
good faith that wish to be enlightened ard 
that think only of their country’s interests. 
have just said, gentlemen, that this question 
of the Revision of the Treaties is a great ont, 
not atall on account of the difficulties which it 
raises, but of the way in which it is looked 
at. Do you know what effect it has upon mt 
this question? ‘That of a huge balloon, enor 
mous and extremely embarrassing if one does 
not wish to look at what is inside of it, butif in 
order to see what it contains, one should, witha 
legitimate and especially an intelligent curtos!!), 
make the slightest opening in it, were It only as 
large as the point of a teedle, it would soon 


‘collapse and show to the most prejudiced eyes 


that all those dangers, all those frightful things 
with which it was thought to be full, would be: 
come reduced to nothing. This monstios!! 
with which one was so prodigiously encumbereé, 
would in reality be nothing more than a kine 
of covering magnified out of all measure ° 
ignorance and want of reflection. ‘That, g¢” 


tlemen, is what I think of Revision from me 
standpoint of the difficulties and the dange‘s 
it contains; that is what I would have you "¢ 
understand, for my estimation of it will be qui* 
different when I place myself upon the stand-po"! 
of the advantages that must result from it to you 
This question, so simple, so free from the unfore- 
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required (hat) you should Nalt in this path of 
Revision upon which you have entered, for I 
am one of those that think that everything 
must give way to, must bow before, the interests of 
the father-land. Let us see, then, if in reality you 
have so much to be afraid of in these ‘Treaties, 
from which I say you have so much to gain, 
I know, gentlemen, what is the pretended great 
argument, also the only one, it must be said, 
that the adversaries of Revision bring to bear 
against its partisans. LT yive it here drawn up in 
all its simplicity :— By opening our country, we 
are going to be overrun; foreigners are going to 
rush to our land; they are going to create inl 
dustries, open works from which they alone wil- 
derive any benefit; they will suck all the strength 
out of our soil, which they will abandon only 
when they have exhausted it!” Hence this ani- 
mosity, this hostility, oftentimes poorly disguised, 
that sights an enemy in every foreigner, Well 
then, gentlemen, that is a piece of silliness which 
I wish to treat as it merits, and the inanity 
of which I hope you, will easily comprehend. 
Let me reassure you, first and foremost, about 
those chimerical fears, and let me confront this 
imaginary terror 1 have just alluded to with the 
very tranquil and very simple reality. Do you 
know what will happen if the Revision of the 
Treaties is accomplished, if your country is 
opened? Simply this will come about. Your 
country will have placed itself in the rank of 
self-confident and strong nations; it will have 
suppressed barriers that are no longer com- 
patible with civilization and that are nothing 
else than a material evidence of. weakness and 
inferiority. Therein will be the most evident 
result, the surest you will have obtained. As to 
foreigners, they will scarcely come here in greater 
numbers than they have done already, you may be 
sure, for you are too far from those people whose 
immigration you seem .to diead. Your geo- 
graphical position is a more efficacious guarantee 
than all the walls of China and than all the pro- 
hibitive provisions of laws or than any frontier 
regulations. Besides, should the number of fo- 
reigners increase ten-fold, it would still be an 
insignificant one in a country like this. But, just 
see what is going on in the countries of Europe 
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would happen to you, that in coming into your 
inidst, foreigners should create works, open manu- 
factories in great numbers, wherein they should 
manufacture productions that they would after- 
wards export either to Europe or to America, and 
Task myself what kind of manual labour would 
be employed to effect this production. Do you 
think that these foreigners, heads of manufactories, 
proprietors of wotks that would need for the 
operating of their indusuy four hundred or 
five hundred workmen, would bring them with 
themselves from their own country? Can you 
admit for a single instant that a Frenchman, for 
instance, who should come here to set up a silk 
filature, would bring from France the five hundred 
operatives that would be necessary to him? You 
are not ignorant of the disastrous operation he 
would make in acting in that way. In the first 
place, these operatives would not expatriate them- 
selves, would not travel to a country so far from 
their own, to one where they would have to 
break off their relations and change their habits, 
unless they were offered by way of compensation 
a very high rate of pay, one very much higher 
than any that their labour would command at 
home. Besides that, the head of the industry 
would have to pay them the expenses of their 
voyage out and bind himself to pay the same ex- 
penses to their own country, and you know, 
gentlemen, that these expenses are considerable, 
that they can be estimated without exaggeration 
at two thousand francs for each person and for 
five hundred petsons at a million of francs, ap- 
proximately two hundred and fifty thousand yeu. 
To speak reasonably, is it possible to admit that a 
manufacturer, however wealthy he might be, could 
agree to such expenses, which might be sometimes 
total losses on account of the possible bad faith 
that might occur in the execution of contracts 
binding workmen to their patrons, Evidently, and 
1 need not dwell upon that point, there would be 


bin this mode of proceeding a hazard to which no 


one would wish to expose himself, nor would any 
one proceed in that ed This is what would 
occur. Having need of five hundred workmen to 
carry on operations in his workshop, he would bring 
with him five or ten assistants at the most, men 
skilful in their calling, who would be foremen and 
whameste. tir hx ecenk aaenis feb cl aula * eee Pe il citer tela 


intuation, and you must have time to do so. 
This initiation will be the more rapid because the 
points of contact you will have with foreigners will 
be the more numerous, and because your relations 
with them will be more multiplied. “To-day when 
you desire to take a step forward in an industrial 
direction, you send to imbibe the necessary know- 
ledge some of your people to countries where they 
find it. Once instructed they come back here, 
and it does not take them long to recognize their 
powerlessness to create that industrial tempera- 
ment which is not found among people taken 
individually as units, but which is composed of 
all sorts of manual or scientific aptitudes, superior 
or mediocre, powerful or weak, that are con- 
tained in the aggregate of all those that 
participate in production. So, in continuing to 
proceed in that way, centuries, perhaps, would pass 
away before you could attain that full develop- 
ment of which I have just spoken. On the other 
hand, see what could happen if foreigners esta- 
blished. works and manufactories, wherein, as I 
was saying a few minutes ago, they would employ 
necessarily thousands of Japanese workmen: 
these latter would, by the constant application of 
their minds and faculties to the operations of pyo- 
duction, gradually acquire that instruction, that 
indnstrial education in which they are wanting, 
Arid in ten years, in twenty at the most—and 
what are ten or twenty years in the life of a 
people—you would have an industrial power truly 
national before which every other would have 
to disappear. What would occur then? Your 
countrymen trained to manufacturing, would in 
their turn establish works, manufactories for 
which they would find workmanship at cheaper 
rates, get raw material at better bargains, while 
there would be greater facilities in the relations 
between patron and workmen, as much on account 
of community of habits and of morals as of 
language, of your national language that you must 
preserve while ameliorating it; they would have 
everything that procures, for whoever can take 
advantage of it, an immense superiority. To 
compete with your industry. would then become 
impossible for foreigners,.and they would have 
nothing to do but ¢o leave the field free to you 
and to make over to you at a price which it 
waonld he their entire interect ta male madarata 
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One Vice-President. . 

‘Ten Councillors. 

Two Honorary Secretaries’(to betelected from 
among the Councillors). 

Clerks (no fixed number). 


XX.—It shall be the duty of the President to 
control all the affairs of the Society. 


XXI.—The duty of the Vice-President shall be 
to assist the President in the performance of his 
functions, and to act as President in his absence. 


XXIL—The duties of Councillors shall be to 
deliberate upon all the business of the Society. 

_ XXIHL—The Honorary Secretaries shall take 
charge of all matters connected with the correspon- 
dence, finance, and the editing and publication of 
the journal and reports, and of all other business 
of the Society, and shall be responsible for the 
same. 


XXIV.—The Clerks shall transact the.miscella- 
neous business of the Society, and keep its ac- 
counts, 


XXV.—The President, Vice-President, and 
Councillors shall be publicly elected by the mem- 
bers every two years, and shall all be eligible for 
re-election at the expiration of their term of service, 


XXVI.—The Honorary Secretaries shall be 
elected by the Council from among its own mem- 
bers, and shall be invested with office by the Pre- 
sident. 


XXVII.—No salary shall be paid to the Pre- 
sident, Vice-President, Councillors or Honorary 
Secretaries. 

XXVIII.—Clerks shall be appointed and re- 
moved as the President sees fit, and shall receive 
fixed salaries. They will be required to deposit at 
the office of the Society, Government bonds to the 
value of two hundred yen as personal security. 


XXIX.—In some cases special presents may be 
made to the officers of the Society by the Presi- 
dent in acknowledgement of their services. 


XXX.—There shall be two committees: a stand- 
ing committee for investigation, and a special 
committee. 


XXXI.—The standing committee for investiga- 
tion shall be appointed by the President from 
among the members of the Society, with the advice 
of the Council. 


XXXII.—The standing committee for investiga- 
tion, divided into the following sections according 
to subjects, shall report on the subjects assigned to 
them, and shall make such other investigations as 
the President may suggest :— 


1. Public Health. 

The Health of Individuals. 

School Hygiene. 

Prison Hygiene. . 

Military Hygiene. 

6. Naval Hygiene. 

7. Police Hygiene. 

8. The Health of those engaged in various pro- 
fessions and occupations. 

9. Mental Hygiene. 

10. Medical Science. 

11. Pharmacy and Materia Medica. 

12, Chemistry. 

13. The Protection of Infant Life. 

14. Infectious or Contagious Diseases of an 
Epidemic Nature. 

15. Statistics. 

16. Sanitary Legislation. 

17. Fluctuation in Prices, Demand, and Supply 
of Commodities. 

18. Civil Engineering. 

1g. Industries. 

20. Meteorology. 

21. Geology and Geography. 

22. Natural History. 

23. Charities. 

24. Cattle Diseases. 


XXXIII—A Special Committee shall, when 
necessary, be appointed Ly the President to inves- 
tigate special subjects. 

XXXIV.—No fixed salary shalt be given to the 
members of Committee, but rewards may be occa- 
sionally presented to them for their services. 


XXXV.—The following meetings shall be held: 
—Annual General Meetings, Regular Monthly 
Meetings, Special Meetings and Council Meet- 
ings. 

XXXVI.—The Annual General Meeting shall 
be held in the month of May. All the members 
are expected to be present. ‘The President will 
preside at this meeting. The day and place of 
all such meetings and the subjects to be discus- 
sed thereat, shall be notified to the members at 
least two months previously. In case of un- 
avoidable absence, a member may submit his 
opinions in writing. General Meetings may be 
held in another month should it be inconvenient to 
hold them in May. 


one of the Councillors. 


jects for which they have been called. 


XXX VII.—The business of the Annual General 
Meetings shall be :— 


1. The reading of a general yearly report 
of the proceedings of the Society during the 
previous year. 

2. The reading of the annual financial report. 

3. A report upon the sanitary condition of 
Japan during the previous year. 

4. A report upon the sanitary conditions of 
foreign countries during the previous year. 

5. Election of officers of the Society. This will 
occur only every year. 

6. Discussion of matters referred to the meeting 
for settlement. 

7. Addresses, lectures and conferences. 


XXXVIIL—Regular Monthly Meetings shall 
be held on the last Saturday of every month. 
The hour and place of these meetings shall be 
advertised in the newspapers. 

XXXIX.—At the Regular Monthly Meetings 
there shall be lectures, addresses, conferences, 
and discussions. 


XL.—The President shall preside at the regular 
meetings, in his absence the Vice-President, or 


blished to make known among the people of that 
locality the objects of the Society, and to invite 
them to join it. 


LVII.—Such Committees shall be appointed by 
the President of the Society to act for two years. 


LVIU.—Such Committees shall forward to the 
Society the written applications of persons desir- 
ing to join the Society, in accordance with Art. 8. 
They shall also collect and send to the Society the 
dues of members residing in their neighbourhood. 

LIX.—The expenditure of Local Committees for 
stationery, postage, etc., in transacting the business 
of the Society, shall be met by the Suciety’s funds. 

LX.—Local Committees, whenever the President 
deems fit, may receive special remuneration for 
their services, 

LXI.—Donations in money, or books, whether 
from members or non-members, will be gratefully 
accepted by the Society, and will be acknow- 
ledged in writing in the name of the President. 
The names of all donors shall be entered on the 
Society’s record, and shall also be published in the 
Society’s journal aiid in the newspapers. 

LXIL—A journal shall be issued by the Society 
once every month, which shall contain teports, 
scientific papers, and information bearing on sani- 
tary matters whether at home or abroad; a copy 
of the journal shall be distributed to each member. 

LXIL1.—These revised rules shall come into 
force on the 1st of July, 1887. No revision of 
the rules’ can take place unless by the decision of 
a general meeting, and when proposed by more 
than 20 members. 


XLI.—Special meetings may be held, when 
necessary, under orders from the President or at 
the joint request of not less than twenty members. 
Such meetings shall only consider the special sub- 


XLIUL.—Meetings of the Council shall be held 
on the second Monday of each month, or at such 
other time as special business may necessitate. 


XLUL.—The business of meetings of the Coun- 
cil shall be :— 
1. Discussion of the general business of the 
Society. 
2. Examination of the accounts of the previous 
month or year. 
3. Preparation of matters to be laid before the 
General, Regular, and Special Meetings. 
XLIV.—Extracts from the proceedings of all 
the meetings except that of the Council, shall be 
published inthe Society’s journal. 


XLV.—The Society’s accounts shall be made up 
on the last day of every year, and a financial re- 
port read at the General Meeting of the year 
following. 


XLVI.—The funds of the Society shall be de- 
posited in a bank, and payments be made through 
the same channel. ’ 

XLVIL—The President and Vice-President 
shall be responsible for the safe-keeping of the 
Society’s immovable property and Government 
bonds. : 

XLVUL—A Branch of the Society may be 
established upon the resolution of members re- 
siding in any given locality. 


XLEX.—Each Branch Society shall be designat- 
ed as the Branch of the Japanese Sanitary 
Assotion, according to the name of the place where 
it is located. 


L.—Fifteen members shall be necessary to con- 
stitute a Branch Society. The constitutions and 
rules of such Societies shall be drawn up by their 
own members, subject to the approval of the Presi- 
dent of the Main Society. 


L.1.—When it is desired to establish a Branch 
Society, the locality of such a Branch and the 
names of its members shall be stated to the Main 
Society. When any change of locality occurs it 
shall immediately be communicated to the Main 
Society. The number and names of members 
shall be sent in at the end of every half year. 


ADDRESS 
Detivered Berore THE “ Socigt# pg Lancug FRANCAIsE,” THE 
26TH Octossr, 1889, BY Monsizur A, Revittiop, ADvIsER TO 
H.E. tas Minister or Justice anp Proressor or Fraexch Law in 
THE Imperial University. 
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GENTLEMEN,—Your President, H.E. the Vice- 
Minister for Education, has invited me to speak 
upon this celebration. T thank him for so doing 
and will take advantage of the ‘occasion that 
is offered to me, to deal before you in broad 
daylight with a question of which you know the 
importance and gravity in the peculiar situation in 
which your country finds itself. [ allude to the 
great question of the Revision of the ‘Treaties. I 
have felt great hesitation, gentlemen, in choosing 
this subject, for I have had to ask myself the ques- 
tion whether Twas not exposing myseif to tvead 
upon hot coals, a performance always pretty diffi- 
cult whatever may be the insensibility of one’s epi- 
dermis. Ihave made up my mind to it, however, 
and do you know why? I have dared to take 
these glowing coals, the alarming brilliancy of 
which [ had caught a glimpse of, to take them in 
my fingers and Foecccived that there was no burn- 
ing in them: they had been painted red and that 
is why they appeared so burning hot. Besides, be 
assured, gentlemen, I have nothing to do here 
with politics, and do not wish to have. I shall 
keep within a higher region: in the domain of 
science. [ have the honour of delivering to 
you twice a week lectures upon Political Eco- 
omy; it is as an economist that I shall speak 
to you to-day, and shall apply myself to scru- 
pulously bringing into relief the principles and 
the truths that belong to the examination of 
this great question. Lay aside the personal senti- 
ments you may have, listen to me like men of 
good faith that wish to be enlightened and 
that think only of their country’s interests. I 
have just said, gentlemen, that this question 
of the Revision of the Treaties is a_ great one, 
not at all on account of the difficulties which it 
raises, but of the way in which it is: looked 
at. Do you know what effect it has upon me, 
this question? That of a huge balloon, enor- 
mous and extremely embarrassing if one does 
not wish to look at what is inside of it, but if in 
order to see what it contains, one should, witha 
legitimate and especially an intelligent curiosity, 
make the slightest opening in it, were it only as 
large as the point of a needle, it would soon 
‘collapse and show to the most prejudiced eyes 
that all those dangers, all those frightful things 
with which it was thought to be full, would be- 
come reduced to nothing. ‘This monstrosity 
with which one was so prodigiously encumbered, 
would in reality be nothing more than a kind 
of covering magnified out of all measure by 
ignorance and want of reflection. That, gen- 
Uemen, is what I think of Revision from the 
standpoint of the difficulties and the dangers 
it contains; that is what I would have you well 
understand, for my estimation of it will be quite 
different when [ place myself upon the stand-point 
of the advantages that must result from it to you. 
This question, so simple, so free from the unfore- 


LIL—The Main Society shall grant pecuniary 
aid to the Branches at the rate of fifty sez a year 
for every member of the Main Society who is also 
a member of a Branch Society. ‘The number of 
members entitled to receive this sum to be decided 
by reference to the semi-annual Reports of Branch 
Societies. 

This will not apply to members who have ne- 
glected to pay their subscriptions to the Main 
Society. 

LHII.—Branch Societies may have members of 
their own, who do not belong to the Main Society. 


LIV.—The proceedings at Meetings of Branch 
Societies shall be reported to the Main Society. 
They will be published in the Society’s journal 
when possible. 

LV.—The subscriptions to the Main Society of 
members belonging to Branch Societies shall be 
collected by the officers of the Branch Society, and 
forwarded to the Main Society. The Main Society 
may request Branch Societies to distribute its pub- 
lications and reports. 

LVI.—Local Committees consisting of a certain 
number of the Society’s members, may be appoint- 
ed at any place where no Brancl has been esta- 
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seen, is of the highest importance for your interests 
and thatis what Lam going to point out to you. 
Gentlemen, in order not to return to it again, and 
placing ourselves upon an altogether special stand- 
point, does the opposition that is made to-day to 
Revision explain itself by any surprise sprung 
upon you? Come, think it out well; a year ago, 
two years ago if you like, who asked for Revision ? 
Was it the Foreign Powers? No, it was yous it was 
the same party who no longer want it that cried 
out the loudest, ‘ We want Revision.” Gentlemen 
the time for child’s play has passed for nations 
that have pretentions for the future; there must no 
longer be in their volitions those fluctuations and 
those caprices that are an indication of the most 
baleful kind of want of reflection. Whena people 
has aspirations for anything, it must mature its 
idea, it must examine and take into consideration 
all the resulting consequences, and must pursue its 
object with decision and perseverance; but it must 
take none of those steps backwards, unjustifiable 
in most cases, that place one in such a bad posture 
in public opinion. So much for form, and believe 
ine, gentlemen, I would easily pass sentence upon 
it, ifreally your interests, the national interests, 
required that you should halt in this path of 
Revision upon which you have entered, for [ 
am one of those that think that everything 
must give way to, must bow before, the interests of 
the father-land. Let us see, then, if in reality you 
have so much to be afraid of in these ‘Treaties, 
from which I say you have sv much to gain, 
I know, gentlemen, what is the pretended great 
argument, also the only one, it must be said, 
that the adversaries of Revision biing to bear 
against its partisans. I pive it here drawn up in 
all its simplicity :—* By opening our country, we 
are going to be overrun; foreigners are going to 
rush to our land; they are yoing to create inl 
dustries, open works from which they alone wil: 
detive any benefit; they will suck all the strength 
out of our soil, which they will abandon only 
when they have exhausted it!’ Hence this ani- 
mosily’, this hostility, oftentimes poorly disguised, 
that sights an enemy in every foreigner. Well 
then, gentlemen, that is a piece of silliness which 
I wish to treat as it meiits, and the inanily 
of which I hope you, will easily comprehend. 
Let me reassure you, first and foremost, about 
those chimerical fears, and let me confront this 
imaginary terror I have just alluded to with the 
very tranquil and very simple reality. Do you 
know what will happen if the Revision of ‘the 
Treaties is accomplished, if your country is 
opened? Simply this will come about. Your 
Country will have placed itself in the rank of 
self-confident and strong nations; it will have 
suppressed barriers that are uo longer com- 
patible with civilization and that are nothing 
else than a material evidence of. weakness and 
inferiority, ‘Therein will be the most evident 
result, the surest’ you will have obtained. As to 
foreigners, they will scarcely come here in greater 
numbers than they have done already, you may be 
sure, for you are too far from those people whose 
immigration you seem to dread. Yeur geo- 
graphical position is a more efficacious guarantee 
than all the walls of China and than all the pro. 
hibitive provisions of laws or than any frontier 
regulations. Besides, should the number of fo- 
relgners increase ten-fold, it would still be an 
insignificant one in a country like this. But, just 
see what is going on in the countiies of Europe 
between which there are to day, it may be said, 
no longer any natural frontiers. In France, for 
instance, how many foreigners are there establish- 
ed? They are counted by hundreds of thou- 
sands, and no one complains. I will go farther, 
gentlemen, and will say to you: instead of dread- 
ing the introduction ‘of foreigners among you, 
make it your wish that they may come in the 
greatest number possible; the greatest advantages 
or your commerce and for your industries will 
result therefrom. It is an easy matter to demon- 
Strate this, Oh! [know very well that unless one 
reflects about it, reasons it out, one is led to think 
that an invasion of this nature can but be a cause 
of Mnpoverishment; this idea is taken as an 
argument to prove that the profits to be realized 
y these foreiguy merchants, these foreign manu- 
facturers that are to come to establish themselves 
on your territory, will not slip into your counatry- 
men’s pockets; whence it is concluded that it will 
€ so much snatched from the national wealth, 
though one sees well from such reasoning.that those 
that talk in that way have no conception of the 
elementary truths about public wealth, that they do 
not know out of what elements the industrial and 
commercial development of a people is effected. 
ome, now, what will all these manufacturers and 
all these merchants flock here to do? They will 
assuredly come with the idea of finding remunera- 
tion for their labour, for their activity ; but to what 
will this labour, this activity be applied? To the 


jbieaion of productions for 
Nish the raw material : 
Just value of which can Bee to-day, and the 
would prefer that thi ecetve. And you 
i; F Ms wealth of your soil should 
emain unproductive, and you would rathe 
: : r not 

profit by this enrichment that you would obtain out 
of your taw material, for the Poor reason that 
foreigners would be gelling rich at the same time 
4s yourselves? What would you think, gentle. 
men, of a man who, called upon to receive 
the half of: an inheritance, should refuse to 
accept it and prefer to receive nothing because 
some one else had been called, at the same as he 
to benefit by the other half? You would say of 
him that he understands very badly wiace 
interests are, aud you would be tight. [submit 
then, that this reasoning of the adversaries of Re. 
eons of no value and is based upon an abso- 
ule ertor, Besides, gentlemen, will this enrich. 
ment that you will obtain in selling your raw ma- 
terials in greater quantity be the only one? Let 
us again think it over, and you will see a new 
wealth appear, neither the utility nor the import- 
auce of which will you call in question. I make 
the supposition, gentlemen, and it is what I wish 
would happen to you, that in coming into your 
midst, foreigners should create works, open manu- 
factories in great numbers, wherein they should 
manufacture productions that they would after- 
wards export either to Europe or to America, and 
Task myself what kind of manual labour would 
be employed to effect this production. Do you 
think that these foreigners, heads of manufactories, 
proptietors of works that would need for the 
opetating of their industry four hundred. or 
five hundred workmen, would bing them with 
themselves fiom their own country? Can you 
admit for a single instant that a Frenchman, for 
instance, who should come here to set up a silk 
filature, would bring from France the five hundred 
operatives that would be necessary to him? You 
are not ignorant of the disastrous operation he 
would make in acting in that way. In the first 
place, these operatives would not expatriate them- 
selves, would not travel to a country so far from 
their own, to one where they would have to 
break off their relations and change their habits, 
unless they were offered by way of compensation 
a very high rate of pay, one very much higher 
than any that their labour would command at 
home. Besides that, the head of the industry 
would have to pay them the expenses of their 
voyage out and bind himself to pay the same ex- 
penses to their own country, and you know, 
gentlemen, that these expenses are considerable, 
that they can be estimated without exaggeration 
attwo thousand francs for each person and for 
five hundred persons at a million of francs, ap- 
proximately two hundred and fifty thousand yen. 
To speak reasonably, is it possible to admit that a 
manufacturer, however wealthy he might be, could 
agree to such expenses, which might be sometimes 
total losses on account of the possible bad faith 
that might occur in the execution of contracts 
binding workmen to their patrons, Evidently, and 
| need not dwell upon that point, there would be 
‘in this mode of proceeding a hazard to which no 
one would wish to expose himself, nor would any 
one proceed in that way. This is what would 
occur. Having need of five hundred workmen to 
carry on operations in his workshop, he would bring 
with him five or ten assistants at the most, men 
skilful in their calling, who would be foremen and 
upon whom would devolvethecare of superintending 
and of directing the operations in the transforma. 
tion of products, while the other four hundred and 
ninety workmen, who would still Le required, would 
he taken fiom among those Japanese that at this 
moment with difficulty find employment for their 
services and consequently are living in dire misery, 
relief from which would then be offered them. 
You are not ignorant, gentlemen, of the fact that 
itis principally to workmanship that, in a general 
way, manufactured articles owe their value, a 
that consequently itis the person furnishing t te 
workmanship, the workman, that gets the reste 
share of that value, by the side of which the 
profit remaining for the patron is of ue con- 
sequence. Whenever by means of some industry 
or other a patron gains fifteen thousand yen in 
the year, an amount that I purposely ee 
in order that I may not be accused of vei Hee 
the truth, the workmen he employs and w ‘a 
bear it in mind, will be your Shee 
earn between them all, in the same time, a ae 
dred or a hundred and twenty-five thousan “i 
Make your calculations, Rentleniett, that 
you will admit the correctness of these figures tha 
I bring forward. Was I not right in saying to you 
that it would be desirable for you, for a eae 
of course, that foreigners should come in grea 

bers to establish manufactories in your coun- 
try? Let them set up a thousand of the magni- 
‘ada of the one I have taken as an example and it 


which you will fur-| would be four hun 


nese that would 
would be by atleast a hundred 
Ate a national wealth wo 
are the figures, gentlemen, , 
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all the finest words in the world, to the aiden 
which we must yield. [t is for that th 


millions each year by 
uldincrease. These 


' enough, in 
a large enough number, whatever liberty. you 
may give them to come and establish them. 
selves here. Therein is not the only advantage 


in store for you by the revision of the Trea. 


reaches it tnsensibly by graduations after much 
Roping about. You have the good fortune of 
being able to appropriate to yourselves within a 
relatively limited period all the results achieved 
by the intelligence of man in the pathway of pro- 
gress; nevertheless you must go through an 
Initiation, and you must have time to do so. 
This initiation will be the more rapid because the 
points of contact you will have with foreigners will 
be the more numerous, and becanse your relations 
with them will be more multiplied. To-day when 
you desire lo take a step foward in an industrial 
direction, you send to imbibe the necessary know- 
ledge some of your people to countries where they 
find jt, Once instructed they come back here, 
and it does not take them long to recognize their 
powerlessness lo create that industrial (empera- 
ment which is not found among people taken 
individually as units, but which is composed of 
all sorts of manual or scientific aptitudes, superior 
or mediocre, powerful or weak, that are con- 
tained in the aggregate of all those that 
participate in production. So, in continuing to 
proceed in that way, centuries, perhaps, would pass 
away before you could attain that full develop- 
ment of which I have just spoken. On the other 
hand, see what could happen if foreigners esta- 
blished. works and manufactories, wherein, as I 
was saying a few minutes ago, they would employ 
necessarily thousands of Japanese workmen: 
these latter would, by the constant application of 
their minds and faculties to the operations of pyo- 
duction, gradually acquire that instruction, that 
indnstrial education in which they are wanting. 
Arid in ten years, in twenty at the most—and 
what are ten or twenty years in the life of a 
people—you would have an industrial power truly 
national before which every other would have 
to disappear. What would occur then? Your 
countrymen trained to manufacturing, would in 
their turn establish works, manufactories for 
which they would find workmanship at cheaper 
rates, get raw material at better bargains, while 
there would be greater facilities in the relations 
between patron and workmen, as much on account 
of community of habits and of morals as of 
language, of your national language thal you must 
preserve while ameliorating it; they would have 
everything that procures, for whoever can take 
advantage of it, an immense superiority. ‘To 
compete with your industry. would then become 
impossible for foreigners, and they would have 
nothing to do but to leave the field free to you 

and to make over to you at a price which it 

would be their entire interest to make moderate 

the works and manufactories they might have 
established. That, gentlemen, is what willhap- 
pen, necessarily, inevitably, by the rigorous 
application of the laws of economy, from which 
no one can release himself. And yet some will 
dare pretend that the arrival of foreigners in this 
country will be the cause of its ruin! How 
many things I might still say to you that would 
convince you more thoroughly of the profound 
error under whioh the adversaries of the Revision 
of the Treaties are labouring. But I must stop 
in order not to encroach upon your allention, per- 
suaded as I am, moreover, that you have per- 
fectly understood from the observations [ have 
alleady made where the truth lies. Gentlemen, I 
have taken up this question of Revision, insula- 
ting myself absolutely within the domain of Politi- 
cal Economy, and I consider one’s attention ought 
never to be occupied by it otherwise than from 
this standpoint, if one wishes not to go astray. 
I have told you what my conscience dictated tome 
to say for the best of your interests, being the freer 
in my opinions and in my conclusions in ira i 
that the interest of France marches forward in a 
line with your own; for, be pleased to remember 
this well, that we Frenchmen, the more a. 
produce and sell, the better will we be satis ed. 
Reflect upon all this, gentlemen ; it is to your in- 
telligence and common sense that I address but 
self; but beware of all those passions that can bu 
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One Vice-President. 7 

Ten Councillors. 

Two Honorary Secretaries’(to be‘elected from 
among the Councillors). 

Clerks (no fixed number). 


XX.—!It shall be the duty of the President to 
control all the affairs of the Society. 


XXI.—The duty of the Vice-President shall be 
to assist the President in the performance of his 
functions, and to act as President in his absence. 

XXIL.—The duties of Councillors shall be to 
deliberate upon all the business of the Society. 


_ XXIIL—The Honorary Secretaries shall take 
charge of all matters connected with the cortespon- 
dence, finance, and the editing and publication of 
the journal and reports, and of all other business 
of the Society, and shall be responsible for the 
same. 


XXIV.—The Clerks shall transact the.miscella- 
neous business of the Society, and keep its ac- 
counts. : 

XXV.—The President, Vice-President, and 
Councillors shall be publicly elected by the mem- 
bers every two years, and shall all be eligible for 
re-election at the expiration of their term of service, 


XXVI.—The Honorary Secretaries shall be 
elected by the Council from among its own mem- 
bers, and shall be invested with office by the Pre- 
sident. 


XXVII.—No salary shall be paid to the Pre- 
sident, Vice-President, Councillors or Honorary 
Secretaries. 

XXVIII.—Clerks shall be appointed and re- 
moved as the President sees fit, and shall receive 
fixed salaries. They will be required to deposit at 
the office of the Society, Government bonds to the 
value of two hundred yer as personal security. 


XXIX.—In some cases special presents may be 
made to the officers of the Society by the Presi- 
dent in acknowledgement of their services. 


XXX.—There shall be two committees: a stand- 
ing committee for investigation, and a special 
committee. 


XXXI.—The standing committee for investiga- 
tion shall be appointed by the President from 
among the members of the Society, with the advice 
of the Council. 


XXXII.—The standing committee for investiga- 
tion, divided into the following sections according 
to subjects, shall report on the subjects assigned to 
them, and shall make such other investigations as 
the President may suggest :— 

1. Public Health. 

2. The Health of Individuals. 

3. School Hygiene. 

Prison Hygiene. - 

Military Hygiene. 

Naval Hygiene. 

Police Hygiene. 

The Health of those engaged in various pro- 
fessions and occupations. 

9. Mental Hygiene. 

10. Medical Science. 

11. Pharmacy and Materia Medica. 

12. Chemistry. 

13. The Protection of Infant Life. 

14. Infectious or Contagious Diseases of an 

Epidemic Nature. 

15. Statistics. 

16. Sanitary Legislation. 

17. Fluctuation in Prices, Demand, and Supply 

of Commodities. 

18. Civil Engineering. 

19. Industries. 

20. Meteorology. 

21. Geology and Geography. 

22. Natural History. 

23. Charities. 

24. Cattle Diseases. 

XXXIII.—A Special Committee shall, when 
necessary, be appointed by the President to inves- 
tigate special subjects. 

XXXIV.—No fixed salary shalt be given to the 
members of Committee, but rewards may be occa- 
sionally presented to them for their services. 


XXXV.—The following meetings shall be held: 
~—Annual General Meetings, Regular Monthly 
Meetings, Special Meetings and Council Meet- 
ings. 

XXXVIL—The Annual General Meeting shall 
be held in the month of May. All the members 
are expected to be present. ‘The President will 
preside at this meeting. The day and place of 
all such meetings and the subjects to be discus- 
sed thereat, shall be notified to the members at 
least two months previously. In case of un- 
avoidable absence, a member may submit his 
opinions in writing. General Meetings may be 
held in another month should it be inconvenient to 
hold them in May. 


6. 


7: 
3. 


XXX VII.—The business of the Annual General 
Meetings shall be :— 


1. The reading of a general yearly report 
of the proceedings of the Society during the 
previous year, 

2. The reading of the annual financial report. 

3. A report upon the sanitary condition of 
Japan during the previous year, 


4. A report upon the sanitary conditions of 


foreign countries during the previous year. 

5. Election of officers of the Society. ‘This will 
occur only every year. 

6. Discussion of matters referred to the meeting 
for settlement. 

7. Addresses, lectures and conferences. 


XXXVIIL—Regular Monthly Meetings shall 
be held on the last Saturday of every month. 
The hour and place of these meetings shall be 
advertised in the newspapers. 

XXXIX.—At the Regular Monthly Meetings 
there shall be lectures, addresses, conferences, 
and discussions. 


XL.—The President shall preside at the regular 
meetings, in his absence the Vice-President, or 
one of the Councillors. 

XLI.—Special meetings may be held, when 
necessary, under orders from the President or at 
the joint request of not less than twenty members. 
Such meetings shall only consider the special sub- 
jects for which they have been called. : 

XLIU.—Meetings of the Council shall be held 
on the second Monday of each month, or at such 
other time as special business may necessitate. 


blished to make known among the people of that 
locality the objects of the Suciety, and to invite 
them to join it. 


LVII.—Such Committees shall be appointed by 
the President of the Society to act for two years. 


LVIIL.—Such Committees shall forward to the 
Society the written applications of persons desir- 
ing to join the Society, in accordance with Act. 8. 
They shall also collect and send to the Society the 
dues of members residing in their neighbourhood. 

LIX.—The expenditure of Local Committees for 
stationery, postage, etc., in transacting the business 
of the Society, shall be met by the Society’s funds. 


LX.—Local Committees, whenever the President 
deems fit, may receive special remuneration for 
their services. 

LXI.—Donations in money, or books, whether 
from members or non-members, will be gratefully 
accepted by the Society, and will be acknow- 
ledged in writing in the name of the President. 
The names of all donors shall be entered on the 
Society’s record, and shall also be published in the 
Society’s journal ahd in the newspapers. 

LXIIL.—A journal shall be issued by the Society 
once every month, which shall contain reports, 
scientific papers, and information bearing on sani- 
tary matters whether at home or abroad; a copy 
of the journal shall be distributed to each member. 

LXUL.—These revised rules shall come into 
force on the ist of July, 1887. No revision of 
the rules can take place unless by the decision of 
a general meeting, and when proposed by more 
than 20 members. 


XLITI.—The business of meetings of the Coun-{_ 


cil shall be :— 
1. Discussion of the general business of the 
Society. 
2. Examination of the accounts of the previous 
month or year. 
3. Preparation of matters to be laid before the 
General, Regular, and Special Meetings. 
XLIV.—Extracts from the proceedings of all 
the meetings except that of the Council, shall be 
published inthe Society’s journal. 


XLV.—The Society’s accounts shall be made up 
on the last day of every year, and a financial re- 
port read at the General Meeting of the year 
following. 


XLVI.—The funds of the Society shall be de- 
posited in a bank, and payments be made through 
the same channel. ; 

XL_LVIL—The President and Vice-President 
shall be responsible for the safe-keeping of the 
Society’s immovable property and Government 
bonds. ; 

XLVUL—A Branch of the Society may be 
established upon the resolution of members re- 
siding in any given focality. 

XLIUX.—Each Branch Society shall be designat- 
ed as the —— Branch of the Japanese Sanitary 
Assotion, according to the name of the place where 
it is located. 


L.—Fifteen members shall be necessary to con- 
stitute a Branch Society. The constitutions and 
rules of such Societies shall be drawn up by their 
own members, subject to the approval of the Presi- 
dent of the Main Society. 


L1.—When it is desired to establish a Branch 
Society, the locality of such a Branch and the 
names of its members shall be stated to the Main 
Society. When any change of locality occurs it 
shall immediately be communicated to the Main 
Society. The number and names of members 
shall be sent in at the end of every half year, 


LIL—The Main Society shall grant pecuniary 
aid to the Branches at the rate of fifty sen a year 
for every member of the Main Society who is also 
a member of a Branch Society. The number of 
members entitled to receive this sum to be decided 
by reference to the semi-annual Reports of Branch 
Societies. 

This will not apply to members who have ne- 
glected to pay their subscriptions to the Main 
Society, 

LILL.—Branch Societies may have members of 
their own, who do not belong to the Main Society. 

LIV.—The proceedings at Meetings of Branch 
Societies shall be reported to the Main Society. 
They will be published in the Society’s journal 
when possible. 

LV.—The subscriptions to the Main Society of 
members belonging to Branch Societies shall be 
collected by the officers of the Branch Society, and 
forwarded to the Main Society. The Main Society 
may request Branch Societies to distribute its pub- 
lications and reports, 

LVI.—Local Committees consisting of a cettain 
number of the Society’s members, may be appoint- 
ed at any place where no Brauch has been esta- 
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26TH OctoBER, 1889, BY Monsigur A. Revittiop, ADVIEER TO 
H.E. tus Minister or Justice AND PRoressor or Franch Law In 
THE ImpeRiac Universiry. 
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GENTLEMEN,—Your President, H.E. the Vice- 
Minister for Education, has invited me to speak 
upon this celebration. I thank him for so doing 
and will take advantage of the ‘occasion that 
is offered to me, to deal before you in broad 
daylight with a question of which you know the 
importance and gravily in the peculiar situation in 
which your county finds itself. [allude to the 
great question of the Revision of the Treaties. I 
have felt great hesitation, genUlemen, in choosing 
this subject, for I have had to ask myself the ques- 
tion whether [was not exposing myseif to tread 
upon hot coals, a performance always pretty diffi- 
cult whatever may be the insensibility of one’s epi- 
dermis. [have made up my mind to it, however, 
and do you know why? I have dared to take 
these glowing coals, the alarming brilliancy of 
which T had caught a glimpse of, to take them in 
my fingers and I perceived that there was no burn- 
ing in them: they had been painted red and that 
is why they appeared so burning hot. Besides, be 
assured, gentlemen, I have nothing to do here 
with politics, and do not wish to have. I shall 
keep within a higher region: in the domain of 
science. [ have the honour of delivering to 
you twice a week lectures upon Political Eco- 
nomy; it is as an economist that I shall speak 
to you to-day, and shall apply myself to scru- 
pulously bringing into relief the principles and 
the truths that belong to the examination of 
this great question. Lay aside the personal senti- 
ments you may have, listen to me like men of 
good faith that wish to be enlightened and 
that think only of their country’s interests. I 
have just said, gentlemen, that this question 
of the Revision of the Treaties is a great one, 
not atall on account of the difficulties which it 
raises, but of the way in which it is) looked 
at. Do you know what effect it has upon me, 
this question? That of a huge balloon, enor- 
mous and extremely embarrassing if one does 
not wish to look at what is inside of it, but if in 
order to see what it contains, one should, witha 
legitimate and especially an intelligent curiosity, 
make the slightest opening in it, were it only as 
large as the point of a needle, it would soon 


‘collapse and show to the most prejudiced eyes 


that all those dangers, all those frightful things 
with which it was thought to be full, would be- 
come reduced to nothing. This monstrosity 
with which one was so prodigiously encumbered, 
would in reality be nothing more than a kind 
of covering magnified out of all measure by 
ignorance and want of reflection. That, gen- 
tlemen, is what I think of Revision from the 
standpoint of the difficulties and the dangers 
it contains; that is what I would have you well 
understand, for my estimation of it will be quite 
different when [ place myself upon the stand-point 
of the advantages that must result from it to you. 
This question, so simple, so free from the unfore- 
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seen, is of the highest importance for your interests, 
and that is what Lam going to point out to you. 
Gentlemen, in order not to return to it apain, and 
placing ourselves upon an altogether special stand- 
point, does the opposition that is made to-day to 
Revision explain itself by any surprise sprung 
upon you? Come, think it out well; a year ago, 
two years ago if you like, who asked for Revision ? 
Was it the Foreipn Powers? No, it was you; it was 
the same party who no longer want it that cried 
out the loudest, ‘' We want Revision.”?’ Gentlemen, 
the time for child’s play has passed for nations 
that have pretentions for the future; there must no 
longer be in their volitions those fluctuations and 
those caprices that are an indication of the most 
baleful kind of want of reflection. When a people 
has aspirations for anything, it must mature its 
idea, it must examine and take into consideration 
all the resulting consequences, and must pursue its 
object with decision and perseverance ; but it must 
take none of those steps backwards, unjustifiable 
in most cases, that place one in such a bad posture 
in public opinion. So much for form, and believe 
ine, gentlemen, I would easily pass sentence upon 
it, if really your interests, the national interests, 
tequired that you should halt in this path of 
Revision upon which you have entered, for I 
am one of those that think that everything 
must give way to, must bow before, the interests of 
the father-land. Let us see, then, if in reality you 
have so much to be afraid of in these ‘lreaties, 
from which I say you have so much to pain, 
I know, gentlemen, what is the pretended great 
argument, also the only one, it must be said, 
that the adversaries of Revision bring to bear 
against its partisans. Tyive it here drawn up in 
all its simplicity :—‘ By opening our country, we 
are going to be overrun; foreigners are yoing to 
rush to our land; they ae going to create inl 
dustries, open works from which they alone wil 
derive any benefit; they will suck all the suength 
out of our soil, which they will abandon only 
when'they have exhausted it!” Hence this ani- 
mosity, this hostility, oftentimes poorly disguised, 
that sights an enemy in every foreipner. Well 
then, gentlemen, that is a piece of silliness which 
I wish to treat as it merits, and the inanity 
of which I hope you, will easily comprehend. 
Let me reassure you, first and foremost, about 
those chimerical fears, and let me confront this 
imaginary terror ] have just alluded to with the 
very tranquil and very simple reality. Do you 
know what will happen if the Revision of the 
‘Treaties is accomplished, if your country is 
opened? Simply this will come about. Your 
country will have placed itself in the rank of 
self-confident and strong nations; it will have 
suppressed barriers that are no longer com. 
patible with civilization and that are nothing 
else than a material evidence of. weakness and 
inferiority, ‘Therein will be the most evident 
result, the surest you will have obtained. As to 
foreigners, they will scarcely come here in greater 
numbers than they have done already, you may be 
sure, for you are too far from those people whose 
immigration you seem to dread. Your geo- 
graphical position is a more efficacious guarantee 
than all the walls of China and than all the pro- 
hibitive provisions of laws or than any frontier 
regulations. Besides, should the wumber of fo- 
reigners increase ten-fold, it would still be an 
insignificant one in a county like this. But, just 
see what is going on in the counties of Europe 
between which there are to day, it may be said, 
no longer any natural frontiers. In France, for 
instance, how many foreigners are there establish- 
ed? They are counted by hundreds of thou- 
sands, and no one complains. I will go farther, 
gentlemen, and will say to you: instead of dread- 
ing the introduction of foreigners among you, 
make it your wish that they may come in the 
greatest number possible; the greatest advantapes 
for your commerce and for your industries will 
result therefrom. It is an easy matter to demon- 
strate this. Oh! [know very well that unless one 
reflects about il, reasons it out, one is led to think 
that an invasion of this nature can but be a cause 
of impoverishment; this idea is taken as an 
argument to prove that the profits to be realized 
by these foreign merchants, these foreign manu- 
facturers that are to come to establish themselves 
on your territory, will not slip into your country- 
men’s pockets; whence it is concluded that it will 
be so much snatched from the national wealth, 
though one sees well from such reasoning that those 
that talk in that way have no conception of the 
elementary truths about public wealth, that they do 
not know out of what elements the industiial and 
commercial development of a people is effected. 
Come, now, what will all these manufacturers and 
all these merchants flock hereto do? They will 
assuredly come with the idea of finding remunera- 
tion for their labour, for their activity; but to what 
will this labour, this activity be applied? ‘To the 


fabrication of productions for which you will fur- 
nish the raw material, left unused to-day, and the 
just value of which you will receive. And you 
would prefer that this wealth of your soil should 
remain unproductive, and you would rather not 
profit by this enrichment that you would obtain out 
of your raw material, for the poor reason that 
forcigners would be getting rich at the same time 
as yourselves? What would you think, gentle- 
men, of a man who, called upon to receive 
the half of: an inheritance, should refuse to 
accept it and prefer to receive nothing because 
some one else had been called, at the same as he, 
to benefit by the other half? You would say of 
him that he understands very badly what his 
interests are, and you would be right. I submit, 
then, that this reasoning of the adversaries of Re- 
vision is of no value and is based upon an abso- 
lute error. Besides, gentlemen, will this enrich- 
ment that you will obtain in selling your raw ma- 
terials in greater quantity be the only one? Let 
us again think it over, and you will see a new 
wealth appear, neither the utility nor the impoit- 
ance of which will you call in question. I make 
the supposition, gentlemen, and it is what I wish 
would happen to you, that in coming into your 
midst, foreigners should create works, open manu- 
factories in great numbers, wherein they should 
manufacture productions that they would after- 
wards export either to Europe or to America, and 
Task myself what kind of manual labour would 
be employed to effect this production. Do you 
think that these foreigners, heads of manufactories, 
proprietors of wotks that would need for the 
opetating of their industry four hundred or 
five hundred workmen, would bring them with 
themselves from their own country? Can you 
admit for a single instant that a Frenchman, for 
instance, who should come here to set up a silk 
filature, would bring from France the five hundred 
operatives that would be necessary to him? You 
are not ignorant of the disastrous operation he 
would make in acting in that way. In the first 
place, these operatives would not expatriate them- 
selves, would not travel to a country so fac from 
their own, to one where they would have to 
break off their relations and change their habits, 
uuless they were offered by way of compensation 
a very high rate of pay, one very much higher 
than any that their labour would command at 
home. Besides that, the head of the industry 
would have to pay them the expenses of their 
voyage out and bind himself to pay the same ex- 
penses to their own country, and you know, 
gentlemen, that these expenses are considerable, 
that they can be estimated without exaggeration 
attwo thousand frances for each person and for 
five hundred petsons at a million of francs, ap- 
proximately two hundred and fifty thousaud yeu. 
To speak reasonably, is it possible to admit that a 
manufacturer, however wealthy he might be, could 
agree to such expenses, which might be sometimes 
total losses on account of the possible bad faith 
that might occur in the execution of contracts 
binding workmen to their patrons. Evidently, and 
I need not dwell upon that point, there would be 


fin this mode of proceeding a hazard to which no 


one would wish to expose himself, nor would any 
one proceed in that way: This is what would 
occur. Having need of five hundred workmen to 
carry on operations in his workshop, he would bring 
with him five or ten assistants at the most, men 
skilful in their calling, who would be foremen and 
upon whom would devolve thecare of superintending 
and of directing the operations in the transforma. 
tion of products, while the other four hundred and 
ninety workmen, who would still be required, would 
be taken from among those Japanese that at this 
moment with difficulty find employment for their 
services and consequently are living in dire misery, 
relief from which would then be offered them. 


You are not ignorant, gentlemen, of the fact that 


it is principally to workmanship that, in a general 
way, manufactured articles owe their value, and 
that consequently itis the person furnishing the 
workmanship, the workman, that pets the greater 
share of that value, by the side of which the 
profit remaining for the pation is of little con- 
sequence. Whenever by means of some industry 
or other a patron gains fifteen thousand ye in 
the year, an amount that I purposely exaggerate 
in order that I may not be accused of veiling 
the truth, the workmen he employs and who, 
bear it in mind, will be your countrymen, will 
earn between them all, in the same time, a hun- 
dred or a hundred and twenty-five thousand at 
least. Make your calculations, gentlemen, and 
you will admit the correctness of these figures that 
I bring forward. Was I not right in saying to you 
that it would be desirable for you, for your interest 
of course, that foreigners should come in great 
numbers to establish manufactories in your coun- 
try? Let them set up a thousand of the magui- 
tude of the one I have taken as an example and it 


would be four hundred and ninety thousand Japa- 
nese that would get their living thereby and it 
would be by at least a hundred millions each year by 
which your national wealth would increase. These 
are the figures, gentlemen, more eloquent than 
all the finest words in the world, to the evidence of 
which we must yield. It is for that that I regret 
to have to say to you that unfortunately foreigners 
will never come to your land quickly enough, in 
a large enough number, whatever liberty you 
may give them to come and establish them- 
selves here. Therein is not the only advantage 
in store for you by the revision of the Trea- 
ties; 1 wish to point out to you another, one of 
a much higher—may I say it?—and more ex- 
tensive import for the future of your country. I 
need not inform you that a people, whatever it 
may be, does not attain its full commercial and 
industrial development at a single bound; it 
reaches it insensibly by graduations after much 
groping about. You have the good fortune of 
being able to appropriate to yourselves within a 
relatively limited period all the results achieved 
by the intelligence of man in the pathway of pro- 
gress; nevertheless you must go through an 
initiation, and you must have time to do so. 
This initiation will be the more rapid because the 
points of contact you will have with foreigners will 
be the more numerous, and because your relations 
with them will be more multiplied. To-day when 
you desire to take a step forward in an industrial 
direction, you send to imbibe the necessary know- 
ledge some of your people to countries where they 
find it. Once instructed they come back here, 
and it does not take them long to recognize their 
powerlessness to create that industrial tempera- 
ment which is not found among people taken 
individually as units, but which is composed of 
all sorts of manual or scientific aptitudes, superior 
or mediocre, powerful or weak, that are con- 
tained in the aggregate of all those that 
participate in production. So, in continuing to 
proceed in that way, centuries, perhaps, would pass 
away before you could attain that full develop- 
ment of which I have just spoken. On the other 
hand, see what could happen if foreigners esta- 
blished. works and manufactories, wherein, as I 
was saying a few minutes ago, they would employ 


necessarily thousands of Japanese workmen: 


these latter would, by the constant application of 
their minds and faculties to the operations of pyo- 
duction, gradually acquire that instruction, that 
industrial education in which they are wanting. 
And in ten years, in twenty at the most—and 
what are ten or twenty years in the life of a 
people—you would have an industrial power truly 
national before which every other would have 
to disappear. What would occur then? Your 
countrymen trained to manufacturing, would in 
their turn establish works, manufactories for 
which they would find workmanship at cheaper 
rates, get raw material at better bargains, while 
there would be greater facilities in the relations 
between patron and workmen, as much on account 
of community of habits and of morals as of 
language, of your national language that you must 
preserve while ameliorating it; they would have 
everything that procures, for whoever can take 
advantage of it, an immense superiority. ‘To 
compete with your industry would then become 
impossible for foreigners, and they would have 
nothing to do but to leave the field free to you 
and to make over to you at a price which it 
would be their entire interest to make moderate 
the works and manufactories they might have 
established. That, gentlemen, is what willhap- 
pen, necessarily, inevitably, by the rigorous 
application of the laws of economy, from which 
no one can release himself. And yet some will 
dare pretend that the arrival of foreigners in this 
country will be the cause of its ruin! How 
many things I might still say to you that would 
convince you more thoroughly of the profound 
error under whioh the adversaries of the Revision 
of the Treaties are labouring. But I must stop 
in order not to encroach upon your attention, per- 
suaded as I am, moreover, that you have per- 
fectly understood from the observations I have 
alteady made where the truth lies. Gentlemen, I 
have taken up this question of Revision, insula- 
ting myself absolutely within the domain of Politi- 
cal Economy, and I consider one’s attention ought 
never to be occupied by it otherwise than from 
this standpoint, if one wishes not to go astray. 
I have told you what my conscience dictated to me 
to say for the best of your interests, being the freer 
in my opinions and in my conclusions in respect 
that the interest of France marches forward in a 
line with your own; for, be pleased to remember 
this well, that we Frenchmen, the more you 
produce and sell, the better will we be satisfied. 
Reflect upon all this, gentlemen; it is to your in- 
telligence and common sense that I address my- 
self; but beware of all those passions that can but 
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One Vice-President. 
Ten Councillors. 
Two Honorary Secretaries:(to beelected from 
among the Councillors). 
Clerks (no fixed number). 


XX.—It shall be the duty of the President to 
control all the affairs of the Society. 


XXI—The duty of the Vice-President shall be 
to assist the President in the performance of his 
functions, and to act as President in his absence. 


XXIL.—The duties of Councillors shall be to 
deliberate upon all the business of the Society. 

_ XXIIL—The Honorary Secretaries shall take 
charge of all matters connected with the cortespon- 
dence, finance, and the editing and publication of 
the journal and reports, and of all other business 
of the Society, and shall be responsible for the 
same. 


XXI1IV.—The Clerks shall transact the.miscella- 
neous business of the Society, and keep its ac- 
counts. 


XXV.—The President, Vice-President, and 
Councillors shall be publicly elected by the mem- 
bers every two years, and shall all be eligible for 
re-election at the expiration of their term of service. 


XXVI.—The Honorary Secretaries shall be 
elected by the Council from among its own mem- 
bers, and shall be invested with office by the Pre- 
sident. 


XXVII.—No salary shall be paid to the Pre- 
sident, Vice-President, Councillors or Honorary 
Secretaries. 

XXVIII.—Clerks shall be appointed and re- 
moved as the President sees fit, and shall receive 
fixed salaries. They will be required to deposit at 
the office of the Society, Government bonds to the 
value of two hundred yen as personal security. 


XXIX.—In some cases special presents may be 
made to the officers of the Society by the Presi- 
dent in acknowledgement of their services. 


XXX.—There shall be two committees : a stand- 
ing committee for investigation, and a special 
committee. 


XXXI.—The standing committee for investiga- 
tion shall be appointed by the President from 
among the members of the Society, with the advice 
of the Council. 


XXXII.—The standing committee for investiga- 
tion, divided into the following sections according 
to subjects, shall report on the subjects assigned to 
them, and shall make such other investigations as 
the President may suggest :— 


1. Public Health. 
2. The Health of Individuals. 
3. School Hygiene. 
. Prison Hygiene. . 
¢ Military Hygiene. 

6. Naval Hygiene. 

7. Police Hygiene. 

8. ‘The Health of those engaged in various pro- 

fessions and occupations. 

9. Mental Hygiene. 

10. Medical Science. 

11. Pharmacy and Materia Medica. 

12. Chemistry. 

13. The Protection of Infant Life. 

14. Infectious or Contagious Diseases of an 

Epidemic Nature. 

15. Statistics. 

16. Sanitary Legislation. 

17. Fluctuation in Prices, Demand, and Supply 

of Commodities. 

18. Civil Engineering. 

19. Industries. 

20. Meteorology. 

21. Geology and Geography. 

22. Natural History. 

23. Charities. 

24. Cattle Diseases. 

XXXIT.—A Special Committee shall, when 
necessary, be appointed by the President to inves- 
tigate special subjects. 

XXXIV.—No fixed salary shalt be given to the 
members of Committee, but rewards may be occa- 
sionally presented to them for their services. 


XXXV.—The following meetings shall be held: 
—Annual General Meetings, Regular Monthly 
Meetings, Special Meetings and Council Meet- 
mgs. 
XXXVI.—The Annual General Meeting shall 
be held in the month of May. All the members 
are expected to be present. The President will 
preside at this meeting. The day and place of 
all such meetings and the subjects to be discus- 
sed thereat, shall be notified to the members at 
least two months previously. In case of un- 
avoidable absence, a member may submit his 
opinions in writing. General Meetings may be 
held in another month should it be inconvenient to 
hold them in May. 


Suc 


jects for which they have been called. 


XXX VII.—The business of the Annual General 
Meetings shall be :— 


1. The reading of a general yearly report 
of the proceedings of the Society during the 
previous year. 

2. ‘The reading of the annual financial report. 

3. A report upon the sanitary condition of 
Japan during the previous year. 

4. A report upon the sanitary conditions of 
foreign countries during the previous year. 

5. Election of officers of the Society. This will 
occur only every year. 

6. Discussion of matters referred to the meeting 
for settlement. 

7. Addresses, lectures and conferences. 


XXXVIIL—Regular Monthly Meetings shall 
be held on the last Saturday of every month, 
The hour and place of these meetings shall be 
advertised in the newspapers. 

XXXIX.—At the Regular Monthly Meetings 


there shall be lectures, addresses, conferences, 


and discussions. 


XL.—The President shall preside at the regular 
meetings, in his absence the Vice-President, or 


one of the Councillors. 


XLI.—Special meetings may be held, when 


necessary, under orders from the President or at 


the jet request of not less than twenty members. 
meetings shall only consider the special sub- 


XLU.—Meetings of the Council shall be held 


on the second Monday of each month, or at such 
other time as special business may necessitate. 


XLIII.—The business of meetings of the Coun- 


cil shall be :— 


1. Discussion of the general business of the 
Society. 
2. Examination of the accounts of the previous 
month or year. 
3. Preparation of matters to be laid before the 
General, Regular, and Special Meetings. 
XLIV.—Extracts from the proceedings of all 
the meetings except that of the Council, shall be 
published in the Society’s journal. 


XLV.—The Society’s accounts shall be made up 
on the last day of every year, and a financial re- 
port read at the General Meeting of the year 
following. 


XLVI.—The funds of the Society shall be de- 
posited in a bank, and payments be made through 
the same channel. . 

XLVIL—The President and Vice-President 
shall be responsible for the safe-keeping of the 
Society’s immovable property and Government 
bonds. é 

XLVUL—A Branch of the Society may be 
established upon the resolution of members re- 
siding in any given locality. 


XLIX.—Each Branch Society shall be designat- 
ed as the —— Branch of the Japanese Sanitary 
Assotion, according to the name of the place where 
it is located. 


L.—Fifteen members shall be necessary to con- 
stitute a Branch Society. The constitutions and 
rules of such Societies shall be drawn up by their 
own members, subject to the approval of the Presi- 
dent of the Main Society. 


1.1.—When it is desired to establish a Branch 
Society, the locality of such a Branch and the 
names of its members shall be stated to the Main 
Society. When any change of locality occurs it 
shall immediately be communicated to the Main 
Society. The number and names of members 
shall be sent in at the end of every half year. 


LIl.—The Main Society shall grant pecuniary 
aid to the Branches at the rate of fifty sez a year 
for every member of the Main Society who is also 
a member of a Branch Society. The number of 
members entitled to receive this sum to be decided 
by reference to the semi-annual Reports of Branch 
Societies. 

This will not apply to members who have ne- 
glected to pay their subscriptions to the Main 
Society. 

LIII.—Branch Societies may have members of 
their own, who do not belong to the Main Society. 


LIV.—The proceedings at Meetings of Branch 
Societies shall be reported to the Main Society. 
They will be published in the Society’s journal 
when possible. 

LV.—The subscriptions to the Main Society of 
members belonging to Branch Societies shall be 
collected by the officers of the Branch Society, and 
forwarded to the Main Society. The Main Society 
may request Branch Societies to distribute its pub- 
lications and reports. 

LVI.—Local Committees consisting of a certain 
number of the Society’s members, may be appoint- 
ed at any place where no Branch has been esta- 


blished to make known among the people of that 
locality the objects of the Society, and to invite 
them to join it. 

LVIL.—Such Committees shall be appointed by 
the President of the Society to act for two years. 


LVIII.—Such Committees shall forward to the 


Society the written applications of persons desir- 


ing to join the Society, in accordance with Art. 8. 
They shall also collect and send to the Society the 
dues of members residing in their neighbourhood. 

LIX.—The expenditure of Local Committees for 
stationery, postage, etc., in transacting the business 
of the Society, shall be met by the Suciety’s funds. 

LX.—Local Committees, whenever the President 
deems fit, may receive special remuneration for 
their services, 

LXI.—Donations in money, or books, whether 
from members or non-members, will be gratefully 
accepted by the Society, and will be acknow- 
ledged in writing in the name of the President. 
The names of all donors shall be entered on the 
Society’s record, and shall also be published in the 
Society’s journal aid in the newspapers. 

LXIL—A journal shall be issued by the Society 
once every month, which shall contain reports, 
scientific papers, and information bearing on sani- 
tary matters whether at home or abroad; a copy 
of the journal shall be distributed to each member. 

LXI[1.—These revised rules shall come into 
force on the rst of July, 1887. No revision of 
the rules can take place unless by the decision of 
a general meeting, and when proposed by more 
than 20 members. 


ADDRESS 
Detiversp Berore THE “‘SocizrB ps Lancue FRANCAIss,” THE 
26TH OctoBER, 1889, BY Monsisur A, Revitttop, Adviser TO 
H.E. tHe Minister or Justice anp Proraessor oF French Law IN 
THE Impgriac University. 
>) 


GENTLEMEN,—Your President, H.E. the Vice- 
Minister for Education, has invited me to speak 
upon this celebration, T thank him for so doing 
and will take advantage of the ‘occasion that 
is offered to me, to deal before you in broad 
daylight with a question of which you know the 
importance and gravily in the peculiar situation in 
which your country finds itself. I allude to the 
great question of the Revision of the Treaties. I 
have felt great hesitation, gentlemen, in choosing 
this subject, for I have had to ask myself the ques- 
tion whether | was not exposing myseif to tread 
upon hot coals, a performance always pretty diffi- 
cult whatever may be the insensibility of one’s epi- 
dermis. [have made up my mind to it, however, 
and do you know why? I have dared to take 
these glowing coals, the alarming brilliancy of 
which I had caught a glimpse of, to take them in 
my fingers and I perceived that there was no burn- 
ing in them: they had been painted red and that 
is why they appeared so burning hot. Besides, be 
assured, gentlemen, I have nothing to do here 
with politics, and do not wish to have. I shall 
keep within a higher region: in the domain of 
science. [ have the honour of delivering to 
you twice a week lectures upon Political Eco- 
nomy; it is as an economist that I shall speak 
to you to-day, and shall apply myself to scru- 
pulously bringing into relief the principles and 
the truths that belong to the examination of 
this great question. Lay aside the personal senti- 
ments you may have, listen to me like men of 
good faith that wish to be enlightened and 
that think only of their country’s interests. I 
have just said, gentlemen, that this question 
of the Revision of the Treaties is a great one, 
not at all on account of the difficulties which it 
raises, but of the way in which it is looked 
at. Do you know what effect it has upon me, 
this question? ‘That of a huge balloon, enor- 
mous and extremely embarrassing if one does 
not wish to look at what is inside of it, but if in 
order to see what it contains, one should, witha 
legitimate and especially an intelligent curiosity, 
make the slightest opening in it, were it only as 
large as the point of a needle, it would soon 


‘collapse and show to the most prejudiced eyes 


that all those dangers, all those frightful things 
with which it was thought to be full, would be- 
come reduced to nothing. This monstrosity 
with which one was so prodigiously encumbered, 
would in reality be nothing more than a kind 
of covering magnified out of all measure by 
ignorance and want of reflection. That, gen- 
tlemen, is what I think of Revision from the 
standpoint of the difficulties and the dangers 
it contains; that is what I would have you well 
understand, for my estimation of it will be quite 
different when [ place myself upon the stand-point 
of the advantages that must result from it to you. 
This question, so simple, so free from the unfore- 
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seen, is of the highest importance for your interests, 
and thatis what Lam going to point out to you. 
Gentlemen, in order not to return lo it apain, and 
placing ourselves upon an altogether special stand- 
point, does the opposition that is made to-day to 
Revision explain itself by any surptise sprung 
upon you? Come, think it out well; a year ago, 
two yeais ago if you like, who asked for Revision ? 
Was it the Foreign Powers? No, it was you; it was 
the same party who no longer want it that cried 
out the loudest, ‘* We want Revision.” Gentlemen, 
the time for child’s play has passed for nations 
that have pretentions for the future; there must no 
longer be in their volitions those fluctuations and 
those caprices that are an indication of the most 
baleful kind of want of reflection. When a people 
has aspirations for anything, it must mature its 
idea, it must examine and take into consideration 
all the resulting consequences, and must pursue its 
object with decision and perseverance; but it must 
take none of those steps backwards, unjustifiable 
in most cases, that place one in such a bad posture 
in public opinion. So much for form, and believe 
ine, gentlemen, I would easily pass sentence upon 
it, if really your interests, the national interests, 
tequired that you should halt in this path of 
Revision upon which you have entered, for I 
am one of those that think that’ everything 
must give way to, must bow before, the interests of 
the father-land. Let us see, then, ifin reality you 
have so much to be afraid of in these ‘lreaties, 
from which IT say you have sv much to gain, 
I know, gentlemen, what is the pretended great 
argument, also the only one, it must be said, 
that the adversaries of Revision bring to bear 
against its partisans. [Tyive it here diawn up in 
all its simplicity :— By opening our country, we 
are going to be overrun; foreigners are poing to 
rush to our land; they are poing to create inl 
dustries, open works from which they alone wil- 
derive any benefit; they will suck all the strength 
out of our soil, which they will abandon only 
when they have exhausted it!” Hence this ant- 
mosity, this hostility, oftentimes poorly disguised, 
that sights an enemy in every foreigner, Well 
then, gentlemen, that is a piece of silliness which 
I wish to treat as it merits, and the inanity 
of which I hope you, will easily comprehend. 
Let me reassure you, first and foremost, about 
those chimerical fears, and let me confront this 
imaginary terror I] have just alluded to with the 
very tranquil and very simple reality. Do you 
know what will happen if the Revision of the 


Treaties is accomplished, if your country is 
opened? Simply this will come about. Your 
country will have placed itself in the rank of 


self-confident and strong vations; it will have 
suppressed barriers that ate no longer com. 
patible with civilization and that are nothing 
else than a material evidence of. weakness and 
inferiority. ‘Therein will be the most evident 
result, the surest: you will have obtained. As to 
foreigners, they will scarcely come here in greater 
numbers than they have done already, you may be 
sure, for you are too far from those people whose 
immigration you seem .to diead. Your geo- 
graphical position is a more efficacious guarantee 
than all the walls of China and than all the pro. 
hibitive provisions of laws or than any frontier 
regulations. Besides, should the wumber of fo- 
reigners inccease ten-fold, it would still be an 
insignificant one ina country like this. But, just 
see what is going on in the countries of Europe 
between which there are to day, it may be said, 
no longer any natural frontiers. In France, for 
instance, how many foreigners are there establish- 
ed? They are counted by hundreds of thou- 
sands, and no one complains. I will go farther, 

entlemen, and will say to you: instead of dread- 
ing the introduction of foreigners among you, 
make it your wish that they may come in the 
greatest number possible; the greatest advantages 
for your commerce and for your industries will 
result therefrom. It is an easy matter to demon- 
strate this. Oh! [know very well that unless one 
reflects about it, reasons it out, one is led to think 
that an invasion of this nature can but be a cause 
of impoverishment; this idea is taken as an 
argument to prove that the profits to be realized 
by these foreign merchants, these foreign manu- 
facturers that are to come to establish themselves 
on your territory, will not slip into your country- 
men’s pockets; whence it is concluded that it will 
be so much snatched from the national wealth, 
though one sees well from such reasoning that those 
that talkin that way have no conception of the 
elementary truths about public wealth, that they do 
not know out of what elements the industrial and 
commercial development of a people is effected. 
Come, now, what will all these manufacturers and 
all these merchants flock hereto do? They will 
assuredly come with the idea of finding remunera- 
tion for their labour, for their activity; but to what 
will this labour, this activity be applied? To the 


fabrication of productions for which you will fur- 
nish the raw material, left unused to-day, and the 
just value of which you will receive. And you 
would prefer that this wealth of your soil should 
remain unproductive, and you would rather not 
profit by this enrichment that you would obtain out 
of your raw material, for the poor reason that 
foreigners would be getting rich at the same time 
as yourselves? What would you think, gentle- 
men, of a man who, called upon to receive 
the half of: an inheritance, should refuse to 
accept it and prefer to receive nothing because 
some one else had been called, at the same as he, 
to benefit by the other half? You would say of 
him that he understands very badly what his 
interests are, and you would be right. I submit, 
then, that this reasoning of the adversaries of Re- 
vision is of no value and is based upon an abso- 
lute error. Besides, gentlemen, will this enrich- 
ment that you will obtain in selling your raw ma- 
terials in greater quantity be the only one? Let 
us again think it over, and you will see a new 
wealth appear, neither the utility nor the import- 
ance of which will you call in question. I make 
the supposition, gentlemen, aid itis what I wish 
would happen to you, that in coming into your 
midst, foreigners should create works, open manu- 
factories in great numbers, wherein they should 
manufacture productions that they would after- 
wards export either lo Europe or to America, and 
Task myself what kind of manual labour would 
be employed to effect this production. Do you 
think that these foreigners, heads of manufactories, 
proprietors of works that would need for the 
opetating of their industry four hundred or 
five hundred workmen, would bring them with 
themselves from their own country? Can you 
admit for a single instant that a Frenchman, for 
instance, who should come here to set up a silk 
filature, would bring from France the five hundred 
operatives that would be necessary to him? You 
are not ignorant of the disastrous operation he 
would make in acting in that way. In the first 
place, these operatives would not expatriate them- 
selves, would not travel to a country so far from 
their own, to one where they would have to 
break off their relations and change their habits, 
unless they were offered by way of compensation 
a very high cate of pay, one very much higher 
than any that their labour would command at 
home. Besides that, the head of the industry 
would have to pay them the expenses of their 
voyage out and bind himself to pay the same ex- 
penses to their own country, and you know, 
gentlemen, that these expenses are considerable, 
that they can be estimated without exaggeration 
attwo thousand franes for each person and for 
five hundred petsons at a million of francs, ap- 
proximately two hundred and fifty thousand yer. 
To speak reasonably, is it possible to admit that a 
manufacturer, however wealthy he might be, could 
agree to such expenses, which might be sometimes 
tolal losses on account of the possible bad faith 
that might occur in the execution of contracts 
binding workmen to their patrons, Evidently, and 
lL need not dwell upon that point, there would be 
in this mode of proceeding a hazard to which no 
one would wish to expose himself, nor would any 
one proceed in that ef This is what would 
occur. Having need of five hundred workmen to 
carry on operations in his workshop, he would bring 
with him five or ten assistants at the most, men 
skilful in their calling, who would be foremen and 
upon whom would devolve thecare of superintending 
and of directing the operations in the transforma- 
tion of products, while the other four hundred and 
ninety workmen, who would still be required, would 
he taken from among those Japanese that at this 
moment with difficulty find employment for their 
services and consequently ate living in dire misery, 
relief from which would then be offered them. 
You are not ignorant, gentlemen, of the fact that 
it is principally to workmanship that, in a general 
way, manufactured articles owe their value, and 
that consequently itis the person furnishing the 
workmanship, the workman, that gets the greater 
share of that value, by the side of which the 
profit remaining for the patron is of litle con- 
sequence. Whenever by means of some industry 
or other a patron gains fifteen thousand yex in 
the year, an amount that I purposely exaggerate 
in order that I may not be accused of veiling 
the truth, the workmen he employs and who, 
bear it in mind, will be your countrymen, will 
earn between them all, in the same time, a hun- 
dred or a hundred and twenty-five thousand at 
least. Make your calculations, gentlemen, and 
you will admit the correctness of these figures that 
I bring forward. Was [ not right in saying to you 
that it would be desirable for you, for your interest 
of course, that foreigners should come in great 
numbers to establish manufactories in your coun- 
try P Let them set up a thousand of the magni- 
tude of the one I have taken as an example and it 


would be four hundred and ninety thousand Japa- 
nese that would get their living thereby and it 
would be by at least a hundred millions each year by 
which your national wealth would increase. ‘These 
are the figures, gentlemen, more eloquent than 
all the finest words in the world, to the evidence of 
which we must yield. It is for that that I regret 
to have to say to you that unfortunately foreigners 
will never come to your land quickly enough, in 
a large enough number, whatever liberty you 
may give them to come and establish them- 
selves here. Therein is not the only advantage 
in store for you by the revision of the Trea- 
ties; I wish to point out to you another, one of 
a much higher—may I say it?—and more ex- 
tensive import for the future of your country. I 
need not inform you that a people, whatever it 
may be, does not attain its full commercial and 
industrial development at a single bound; it 
reaches it insensibly by graduations after much 
groping about. You have the good fortune of 
being able to appropriate to yourselves within a 
relatively limited period all the results achieved 
by the intelligence of man in the pathway of pro- 
gress; nevertheless you must go through an 
initiation, and you must have time to do so. 
This initiation will be the more rapid because the 
points of contact you will have with foreigners will 
be the more numerous, and because your relations 
with them will be more multiplied. “To-day when 
you desire to take a step forward in an industrial 
direction, you send to imbibe the necessary know- 
ledge some of your people to countries where they 
find it. Once instructed they come back here, 
and it does not take them long to recognize their 
powerlessness to create that industrial tempera- 
ment which is not found among people taken 
individually as units, but which is composed of 
all sorts of manual or scientific aptitudes, superior 
or mediocre, powerful or weak, that are con- 
tained in the aggregate of all those that 
participate in production. So, in continuing to 
proceed in that way, centuries, perhaps, would pass 
away before you could attain that full develop- 
ment of which I have just spoken. On the other 
hand, see what could happen if foreigners esta- 
blished. works and manufactories, wherein, as I 
was saying a few minutes ago, they would employ 


necessarily thousands of Japanese workmen: 


these latter would, by the constant application of 
their minds and faculties to the operations of pyo- 
duction, gradually acquire that instruction, that 
industrial education in which they are wanting. 
Ard in ten years, in twenty at the most—and 
what are ten or twenty years in the life of a 
people—you would have an industrial power truly 
national before which every other would have 
to disappear. What would occur then? Your 
countrymen trained to manufacturing, would in 
their turn establish works, manufactories for 
which they would find workmanship at cheaper 
rates, get raw material at better bargains, while 
there would be greater facilities in the relations 
between patron and workmen, as much on account 
of community of habils and of morals as of 
language, of your national language that you must 
preserve while ameliorating it; they would have 
everything that procures, for whoever can take 
advantage of it, an immense superiority. ‘To 
compete with your industry. would then become 
impossible for foreigners, and they would have 
nothing to do but to leave the field free to you 
and to make over to you at a price which it 
would be their entire interest to make moderate 
the works and manufactories they might have 
established, That, gentlemen, is what willhap- 
pen, necessarily, inevitably, by the rigorous 
application of the laws of economy, from which 
no one can release himself. And yet some will 
dare pretend that the arrival of foreigners in this 
country will be the cause of its ruin! How 
many things I might still say to you that would 
convince you more thoroughly of the profound 
error under whioh the adversaries of the Revision 
of the Treaties are labouring. But I must stop 
in order not to encroach upon your attention, per- 
suaded as I am, moreover, that you have per- 
fectly understood from the observations I have 
already made where the truth lies. Gentlemen, I 
have taken up this question of Revision, insula- 
ting myself absolutely within the domain of Politi- 
cal Economy, and I consider one’s attention ought 
never to be occupied by it otherwise than from 
this standpoint, if one wishes not to go astray. 
[ have told you what my conscience dictated to me 
to say for the best of your interests, being the freer 
in my opinions and in my conclusions in respect 
that the interest of France marches forward in a 
line with your own; for, be pleased to remember 
this well, that we Frenchmen, the more you 
produce and sell, the better will we be satisfied. 
Reflect upon all this, gentlemen; it is to your in- 
telligence and common sense that I address my- 
self; but beware of all those passions that can but 
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One Vice-President. 

Ten Councillors. 

Two Honorary Secretaries;(to be7elected from 
among the Councillors). 

Clerks (no fixed number). 


XX.—It shall be the duty of the President to 
control all the affairs of the Society. 


XXI.—The duty of the Vice-President shall be 
to assist the President in the performance of his 
functions, and to act as President in his absence. 


XXI1—The duties of Councillors shall be to 
deliberate upon all the business of the Society. 

_ XXIIL—The Honorary Secretaries shall take 
charge of all matters connected with the correspon- 
dence, finance, and the editing and publication of 
the journal and reports, and of all other business 
of the Society, and shall be responsible for the 
same. 


XXIV.—The Clerks shall transact the.miscella- 
neous business of the Society, and keep its ac- 
counts. 


XXV.—The President, Vice-President, and 
Councillors shall be publicly elected by the mem- 
bers every two years, and shall all be eligible for 
re-election at the expiration of their term of service. 


XXVI.—The Honorary Secretaries shall be 
elected by the Council from among its own mem- 
bers, and shall be invested with office by the Pre- 
sident. 


XXVII.—No salary shall be paid to the Pre- 
sident, Vice-President, Councillors or Honorary 
Secretaries. 

XXVILI.—Clerks shall be appointed and re- 
moved as the President sees fit, and shall receive 
fixed salaries. They will be required to deposit at 
the office of the Society, Government bonds to the 
value of two hundred yen as personal security. 


XXIX.—In some cases special presents may be 
made to the officers of the Society by the Presi- 
dent in acknowledgement of their services. 


XXX.—There shalt be two committees: a stand- 
ing committee for investigation, and a special 
committee. 


XXXI.—The standing committee for investiga- 
tion shall be appointed by the President from 
among the menibers of the Society, with the advice 
of the Council. 


XXXII.—The standing committee for investiga- 
tion, divided into the following sections according 
to subjects, shall report on the subjects assigned to 
them, and shall make such other investigations as 
the President may suggest :— 


1. Public Health. 
2. The Health of Individuals. 


XXX VII.—The business of the Annual General 
Meetings shall be :— 


1. The reading of a general yearly report 
of the proceedings of the Society during the 
previous year. 

2. ‘The reading of the annual financial report. 

3. A report upon the sanitary condition of 
Japan during the previous year. 

4. A report upon the sanitary conditions of 
foreign countries during the previous year. 

5. Election of officers of the Society. ‘This will 
occur only every year. 

6. Discussion of matters referred to the meeting 
for settlement. 

7. Addresses, lectures and conferences. 


XXXVIIL—Regular Monthly Meetings shall 
be held on the last Saturday of every month. 
The hour and place of these meetings shall be 
advertised in the newspapers. 

XXXIX.—At the Regular Monthly Meetings 
there shall be lectures, addresses, conferences, 
and discussions. 


XL.—The President shall preside at the regular 
meetings, in his absence the Vice-President, or 
one of the Councillors. 

XLI.—Special meetings may be held, when 
necessary, under orders from the President or at 
the joint request of not less than twenty members. 
Such meetings shall only consider the special sub- 
jects for which they have been called. 


XLIL—Meetings of the Council shall be held 
on the second Monday of each month, or at such 
other time as special business may necessitate. 

XLIIIL.—The business of meetings of the Coun- 
cil shall be :— 

1. Discussion of the general business of the 

Society. 

2. Examination of the accounts of the previous 

month or year. 

3. Preparation of matters to be laid before the 

General, Regular, and Special Meetings. 

XLIV.—Extracts from the proceedings of all 
the meetings except that of the Council, shall be 
published inthe Society’s journal. 

XLV.—The Society’s accounts shall be made up 
on the last day of every year, and a financial re- 
port read at the General Meeting of the year 
following. 

XLVI.—The funds of the Society shall be de- 
posited in a bank, and payments be made through 
the same channel. : 

XLVIE—The President and Vice-President 
shall be responsible for the safe-keeping of the 
Society’s immovable property and Government 
bonds. : 


blished to make known among the people of that 
locality the objects of the Suciety, and to invite 
them to join it. 


LVII.—Such Committees shall be appointed by 
the President of the Society to act for two years. 


LVIII.—Such Committees shall forward to the 
Society the wrilten applications of persons desir- 
ing to join the Society, in accordance with Ait. 8. 
They shall also collect and send to the Society the 
dues of members residing in their neighbourhood. 


LIX.—The expenditure of Local Committees for 
stationery, postage, etc., in transacting the business 
of the Society, shall be met by the Suciety’s funds, 


LX.—Local Committees, whenever the President 
deems fit, may receive special remuneration for 
their services. 


LXI.—Donations in money, or books, whether 
from members or non-members, will be gratefully 
accepted by the Society, and will be acknow- 
ledged in writing in the name of the President. 
The names of all donors shall be entered on the 
Society’s record, and shall also be published in the 
Society’s journal ahd in the newspapers. 


LXIL—A journal shall be issued by the Society 
once every month, which shall contain reports, 
scientific papers, and information bearing on sani- 
tary matters whether at home or abroad; a copy 
of the journal shall be distributed to each member. 

LXIIL.—These revised rules shall come into 
force on the 1st of July, 1887. No revision of 
the rules’ can take place unless by the decision of 
a general meeting, and when proposed by more 
than 20 members. 
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GENTLEMEN,—Your President, H.E. the Vice- 
Minister for Education, has invited me to speak 
upon this celebration. I thank him for so doing 
and will take advantage of the ‘occasion that 
is offered to me, to deal before you in broad 
daylight with a question of which you know the 
importance and gravity in the peculiar situation in 
which your country finds itself. I allude to the 
great question of the Revision of the Treaties. I 
have felt great hesitation, gentlemen, in choosing 
this subject, for I have had to ask myself the ques- 
tion whether [ was not exposing myseif to tread 
upon hot coals, a performance always pretty diffi- 
cult whatever may be the insensibility of one’s epi- 


: jane: ; : dermis. Ihave made up my mind to it, however, 
a plore Hane. : XLVUI.—A Branch of the Society may be]and do you know why? 4 have dared to take 
¢ Military Hygiene. established upon the resolution of members re-|these glowing coals, the alarming brilliancy of 
6. Naval Hygiene. siding in any given locality. which [ had caught a glimpse of, to take them in 
7. Police Hygiene. XLIX.—Each Branch Society shall be designat- | my fingers and I perceived that there was no burn- 
8. ‘The Health of those engaged in various pro- ed as the —— Branch of the Japanese Sanitary | ing in them: they had been painted red and that 


Assotion, according to the name of the place where 
it is located. 


L.—Fifteen members shall be necessary to con- 
stitute a Branch Society. The constitutions and 
rules of such Societies shall be drawn up by their 
own members, subject to the approval of the Presi- 
dent of the Main Society. 


L...—When it is desired to establish a Branch 
Society, the locality of such a Branch and the 
names of its members shall be stated to the Main 
Society. When any change of locality occurs it 
shall immediately be communicated to the Main 
Society. The number and names of members 
shall be sent in at the end of every half year. 


is why they appeared so burning hot. Besides, be 
assured, gentlemen, I have nothing to do here 
with politics, and do not wish to have. I shall 
keep within a higher region: in the domain of 
science. [I have the honour of delivering to 
you twice a week lectures upon Political Eco- 
nomy; it is as an economist that I shall speak 
to you to-day, and shall apply myself to scru- 
pulously bringing into relief the principles and 
the truths that belong to the examination of 
this great question. Lay aside the personal senti- 
ments you may have, listen to me like men of 
good faith that wish to be enlightened and 
that think only of their country’s interests. I 
have just said, gentlemen, that this question 
of the Revision of the Treaties is a great one, 
not at all on account of the difficulties which it 
raises, but of the way in which it is looked 
at. Do you know what effect it has upon me, 
this question? ‘That of a huge balloon, enor- 
mous and extremely embarrassing if one does 
not wish to look at what is inside of it, but if in 
order to see what it contains, one should, with a 
legitimate and especially an intelligent curiosity, 
make the slightest opening in it, were it only as 
large as the point of a needle, it would soon 
‘collapse and show to the most prejudiced eyes 
that all those dangers, all those frightful things 
with which it was thought to be full, would be- 
come reduced to nothing. This monstrosity 
with which one was so prodigiously encumbered, 
would in reality be nothing more than a kind 
of covering magnified out of all measure by 
ignorance and want of reflection. That, gen- 
Uemen, is what I think of Revision from the 
standpoint of the difficulties and the dangers 
it contains; that is what I would have you well 
understand, for my estimation of it will be quite 
different when I place myself upon the stand-point 
of the advantages that must result from it to you. 
This question, so simple, so free from the unfore- 


fessions and occupations, 

9. Mental Hygiene. 

10. Medical Science. 

11. Pharmacy and Materia Medica. 

12. Chemistry. 

13. The Protection of Infant Life. 

14. Infectious or Contagious Diseases of an 

Epidemic Nature. 

15. Statistics. 

16. Sanitary Legislation. 

17. Fluctuation in Prices, Demand, and Supply 

of Commodities. 

18. Civil Engineering. 

1g. Industries. 

20. Meteorology. 

21. Geology and Geography. 

22. Natural History. 

23. Charities. 

24. Cattle Diseases. 

XXXIIL—A Special Committee shall, when 
necessary, be appointed by the President to inves- 
tigate special subjects. 

XXXIV.—No fixed salary shalt be given to the 
members of Committee, but rewards may be occa- 
sionally presented to them for their services. 


XXXV.—The following meetings shall be held: 
—Annual General Meetings, Regular Monthly 
Meetings, Special Meetings and Council Meet- 
igs. 

XXXVIL—The Annual General Meeting shall 
be held in the month of May. All the members 
are expected to be present. The President will 
preside at this meeting. The day and place of 
all such meetings and the subjects to be discus- 
sed thereat, shall be notified to the members at 
least two months previously. In case of un- 
avoidable absence, a member may submit his 
opinions in writing. General Meetings may be 
held in another month should it be inconvenient to 
hold them in May. 


LIL.—The Main Society shall grant pecuniary 
aid to the Branches at the rate of fifty sez a year 
for every member of the Main Society who is also 
a member of a Branch Society. ‘he number of 
members entitled to receive this sum to be decided 
by reference to the semi-annual Reports of Branch 
Societies. 

This will not apply to members who have ne- 
glected to pay their subscriptions to the Main 
Society. 

LITI.—Branch Societies may have members of 
their own, who do not belong to the Main Society. 


LIV.—The proceedings at Meetings of Branch 
Societies shall be reported to the Main Society. 
They will be published in the Society’s journal 
when possible. 

LV.—The subscriptions to the Main Society of 
members belonging to Branch Societies shall be 
collected by the officers of the Brauch Society, and 
forwarded to the Main Society. The Main Society 
may request Branch: Societies to distribute its pub- 
lications and reports. 

LVI.—Local Committees consisting of a certain 
number of the Society’s members, may be appoint- 
ed at any place where no Branch has been esta- 
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seen, is of the highest importance for your interests, 
and that is what Iam going to point out to you. 
Gentlemen, in order not to return to it again, and 
placing ourselves upon an altogether special stand- 
point, does the opposition that is made to-day to 
Revision explain itself by any surprise sprung 
upon you? Come, think it out well; a year ago, 
two years ago if you like, who asked for Revision ? 
Wasit the Foreign Powers? No, it was you; it was 
the same party who no longer want it that cried 
out the loudest, ‘ We want Revision.” Gentlemen, 
the time for child’s play has passed for nations 
that have pretentions for the future; there must no 
longer be in their volitions those fluctuations and 
those caprices that are an indication of the most 
baleful kind of want of reflection, When a people 
has aspirations for anything, it must mature its 
idea, it must examine and take into consideration 
all the resulting consequences, and must pursue its 
object with decision and perseverance ; but it must 
take none of those steps backwards, unjustifiable 
in most cases, that place one in such a bad posture 
in public opinion. So much for form, and believe 
ine, gentlemen, I would easily pass sentence upon 
it, if really your interests, the national interests, 
tequired that you should halt in this path of 
Revision upon which you have entered, for I 
am one of those that think that everything 
must give way to, must bow before, (he interests of 
the father-land. Let us see, then, ifin reality you 
have so much to be afraid of in these ‘Treaties, 
from which I say you have su much to pain, 
I know, gentlemen, what is the pretended great 
argument, also the only one, it must be said, 
that the adversaries of Revision bring to bear 
against its partisans. Tyive ithere drawn up in 
all its simplicity :—‘ By opening our country, we 
are going to be overrun; foreigners are yoing to 
rush to our land; they are going to create inl 
dustries, open works from which they alone wil 
derive any benefit; they will suck all the strength 
out of our soil, which they will abandon only 
when they have exhausted it!” Hence this ani- 
mosity, this hostility, oftentimes poorly disguised, 
that sights an enemy in every foreigner, Well 
then, gentlemen, that is a piece of silliness which 
I wish to treat as it merits, and the inanity 
of which I hope you, will easily comprehend. 
Let me reassure you, first and foremost, about 
those chimerical fears, and let me confront this 
imaginary terror I] have just alluded to with the 
very tranquil and very simple reality. Do you 
know what will happen if the Revision of the 
Treaties is accomplished, if your country is 
opened? Simply this will come about. Your 
country will have placed itself in the rank of 
self-confident and strong nations; it will have 
suppressed barriers that are no longer com. 
patible with civilization and that: are nothing 
else than a material evidence of. weakness and 
inferiority, ‘Therein will be the most evident 
result, the surest. you will have obtained. As to 
foreigners, they will scarcely come here in greater 
numbers than they have done already, you may be 
sure, for you are too far from those people whose 
immigration you seem to dread. Your geo- 
graphical position is a more efficacious guarantee 
than all the walls of China and than all the pro- 
hibitive provisions of laws or than any frontier 
regulations. Besides, should the wumber of fo- 
reigners increase ten-fold, it would still be an 
insignificant one ina county like this. But, just 
see what is going on in the countries of Europe 
between which there are to day, it may be said, 
no longer any natural frontiers, In France, for 
instance, how many foreigners are there establish- 
ed? They are counted by hundreds of thou- 
sands, and no one complains. I will go farther, 
gentlemen, and will say to you: instead of dread- 
ing the introduction of foreigners among you, 
make it your wish that they may come in the 
greatest number possible; the greatest advantayes 
for your commerce and for your industries will 
result therefrom. [tis an easy matter to demon- 
strate this. Oh! [know very well that unless one 
reflects about it, reasons it out, one is led to think 
that an invasion of this nature can but be a cause 
of impoverishment; this idea is taken as an 
argument to prove that the profits to be realized 
by these foreign merchants, these foreign manu- 
facturers that are to come to establish themselves 
on your territory, will not slip into your country- 
men’s pockets; whence it is concluded that it will 
be so much snatched from the national wealth, 
though one sees well from such reasoning that those 
that talk in that way have no conception of the 
elementary truths about public wealth, that they do 
not know out of what elements the industrial and 
commercial development of a people is effected. 
Come, now, what will all these manufactnrers and 
all these merchants flock hereto do? They will 
assuredly come with the idea of finding remunera- 
tion for their labour, for their activity; but to what 
will this labour, this activity be applied? To the 


fabrication of productions for which you will fur- 
nish the raw material, left unused to-day, and the 
just value of which you will receive. And you 
would prefer that this wealth of your soil should 
remain unproductive, and you would rather not 
profit by this enrichment that you would obtain out 
of your raw material, for the poor reason that 
forcigners would be getting rich at the same time 
as yourselves? What would you think, gentle- 
men, of a man who, called upon to receive 
the half of an inheritance, should refuse to 
accept it and prefer to receive nothing because 
some one else had been called, at the same as he, 
to benefit by the other half? You would say of 
him that he understands very badly what his 
interests are, and you would be right. I submit, 
then, that this reasoning of the adversaries of Re- 
vision is of no value and is based upon an abso- 
lute error. Besides, gentlemen, will this enrich- 
ment that you will obtain in selling your raw ma- 
terials in greater quantity be the only one? Let 
us again think it over, and you will see a new 
wealth appear, neither the utility nor the impoit- 
ance of which will you call in question. I make 
the supposition, gentlemen, and itis what I wish 
would happen to you, that in coming into your 
midst, foreigners should create works, open manu- 
factories in great numbers, wherein they should 
manufacture productions that they would after- 
wards export either to Europe or to America, and 
Task myself what kind of manual labour would 
be employed to effect this production. Do you 
think that these foreigners, heads of manufactories, 
proprietors of works that would need for the 
operating of their industry four hundred or 
five hundred workmen, would bring them with 
themselves from their own country? Can you 
admit for a single instant that a Frenchman, for 
instance, who should come here to set up a silk 
filature, would bring from Mrance the five hundred 
operatives that would be necessary to him? You 
are not ignorant of the disastrous operation he 
would make in acting in that way. In the first 
place, these operatives would not expatriate them- 
selves, would not travel to a country so far from 
their own, to one where they would have to 
break off their relations and change their habits, 
unless they were offered by way of compensation 
a very high rate of pay, one very much higher 
than any that their labour would command at 
home. Besides that, the head of the industry 
would have to pay them the expenses of their 
voyage out and bind himself to pay the same ex- 
penses to their own country, and you know, 
gentlemen, that these expenses are considerable, 
that they can be estimated without exaggeration 
attwo thousand francs for each person and for 
five hundred persons at a million of francs, ap- 
proximately two hundred and fifty thousaud yer. 
To speak reasonably, is it possible to admit that a 
manufacturer, however wealthy he might be, could 
agiee to such expenses, which might be sometimes 
total losses on account of the possible bad faith 
that might occur in the execution of contracts 
binding workmen to their patrons. Evidently, and 
L need not dwell upon that point, there would be 


fin this mode of proceeding a hazard to which no 


one would wish to expose himself, nor would any 
one proceed in that way. This is what would 
occur. Having need of five hundred workmen to 
carry on operations in his workshop, he would bring 
with him five or ten assistants at the most, men 
skilful in their calling, who would be foremen and 
upon whom would devolve the care of superintending 
and of directing the operations in the transforma- 
tion of products, while the other four hundred and 
ninety workmen, who would still be required, would 
he taken from among those Japanese that at this 
moment with difficulty find employment for their 
services and consequently ate living in dire misery, 
relief from which would then be offered them. 


You are not ignorant, gentlemen, of the fact that 


it is principally to workmanship that, in a general 
way, manufactured articles owe their value, and 
that consequently itis the person furnishing the 
workmanship, the workman, thal gets the greater 
share of that value, by the side of which the 
profit remaining for the pation is of little con- 
sequence. Whenever by means of some industry 
or other a patron gains fifteen thousand yen in 
the year, an amount that [ purposely exaggerate 
in order that I may not be accused of veiling 
the truth, the workmen he employs and who, 
bear it in mind, will be your countrymen, will 
earn between them all, in the same time, a hun- 
dred or a hundred and twenty-five thousand at 
least. Make your calculations, gentlemen, and 
you will admit the correctness of these figures that 
I bring forward. Was I not right in saying to you 
that it would be desirable for you, for your interest 
of course, that foreigners should come in great 
numbers to establish manufactoties in your coun- 
try P Let them set up a thousand of the magni- 
tude of the one I have taken as an example and it 


would be four hundred and ninety thousand Japa- 
nese that would get their living thereby and it 
would be by at least a hundred millions each year by 
which your national wealth would increase. ‘These 
are the figures, gentlemen, more eloquent than 
all the finest words in the world, to the evidence of 
which we must yield. It is for that that I regret 
to have to say to you that unfortunately foreigners 
will never come to your land quickly enough, in 
a large enough number, whatever liberty you 
may give them to come and establish them- 
selves here. Therein is not the only advantage 
in store for you by the revision of the Trea- 
ties; I wish to point out to you another, one of 
a much higher—may I say it?—and more ex- 
tensive import for the future of your country. I 
need not inform you that a people, whatever it 
may be, does not attain its full commercial and 
industrial development at a single bound; it 
reaches it insensibly by graduations after much 
groping about. You lave the good fortune of 
being able to appropriate to yourselves within a 
relatively limited period all the results achieved 
by the intelligence of man in the pathway of pro- 
gress; nevertheless you must go through an 
initiation, and you must have time to do so. 
This initiation will be the more rapid because the 
points of contact you will have with foreigners will 
be the more numerous, and because your relations 
with them will be more multiplied. To-day when 
you desire to take a step forward in an industrial 
direction, you send to imbibe the necessary know- 
ledge some of your people to countries where they 
find it. Once instructed they come back here, 
and it does not take them long to recognize their 
powerlessness to create that industrial tempera- 
ment which is not found among people taken 
individually as units, but which is composed of 
all sorts of manual or scientific aptitudes, superior 
or mediocre, powerful or weak, that are con- 
tained in the aggregate of all those that 
participate in production. So, in continuing to 
proceed in that way, centuries, perhaps, would pass 
away before you could attain that full develop- 
ment of which I have just spoken. On the other 
hand, see what could happen if foreigners esta- 
blished. works and manufactories, wherein, as I 
was saying a few mivutes ago, they would employ 


necessarily thousands of Japanese workmen: 


these latter would, by the constant application of 
their minds and faculties to the operations of pyo- 
duction, gradually acquire that instruction, that 
indnstrial education in which they are wanting. 
Aud in ten years, in twenty at the most—and 
what are ten or twenty years in the life of a 
people—you would have an industrial power truly 
national before which every other would have 
to disappear. What would occur then? Your 
countrymen trained to manufacturing, would in 
their turn establish works, manufactories for 
which they would find workmanship at cheaper 
rates, get raw material at better bargains, while 
there would be greater facilities in the relations 
between patron and workmen, as much on account 
of community of habits and of morals as of 
language, of your national language that you must 
preserve while ameliorating it; they would have 
everything that procures, for whoever can take 
advantage of it, an immense superiority. ‘To 
compete with your industry. would then become 
impossible for foreigners, and they would have 
nothing to do but to leave the field free to you 
and to make over to you at a price which it 
would be their entire interest to make moderate 
the works and manufactories they might have 
established. That, gentlemen, is what willhap- 
pen, necessarily, inevitably, by the rigorous 
application of the laws of economy, from which 
no one can release himself. And yet some will 
dare pretend that the arrival of foreigners in this 
country will be the cause of its ruin! How 
many things I might still say to you that would 
convince you more thoroughly of the profound 
error under whioh the adversaries of the Revision 
of the Treaties are labouring. But I must stop 
in order not to encroach upon your attention, per- 
suaded as I am, moreover, that you have per- 
fectly understood from the observations [ have 
already made where the truth lies. Gentlemen, I 
have taken up this question of Revision, insula- 
ting myself absolutely within the domain of Politi- 
cal Economy, and I consider one’s attention ought 
never to be occupied by it otherwise than from 
this standpoint, if one wishes not to go astray. 
I have told you what my conscience dictated to me 
to say for the best of your interests, being the freer 
in my opinions and in my conclusions in respect 
that the interest of France marches forward ina 
line with your own; for, be pleased to remember 
this well, that we Frenchmen, the more you 
produce and sell, the better will we be satisfied. 
Reflect upon all this, gentlemen; it is to your in- 
telligence and common sense that [ address my- 
self; but beware of all those passions that can but 
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One Vice-President. : 

Ten Councillors. 

Two Honorary Secretaries((to beelected from 
among the Councillors). 

Clerks (no fixed number). 


XX.—It shall be the duty of the President to 
control all the affairs of the Society. 


XXI.—The duty of the Vice-President shall be 
to assist the President in the performance of his 
functions, and to act as President in his absence. 

XXIL.—The duties of Councillors shall be to 
deliberate upon all the business of the Society. 


_ XXIIL—The Honorary Secretaries shall take 
charge of all matters connected with the correspon- 
dence, finance, and the editing and publication of 
the journal and reports, and of all other business 
of the Society, and shall be responsible for the 
same. 


XXIV.—The Clerks shall transact the. miscella- 
neous business of the Society, and keep its ac- 
Counts. . 

XXV.—The President, Vice-President, and 
Councillors shall be publicly elected by the mem- 
bers every two years, and shall all be eligible for 
re-election at the expiration of their term of service. 


XXVI.—The Honorary Secretaries shall be 
elected by the Council from among its own mem- 
bers, and shall be invested with office by the Pre- 
sident. 


XXVIL—No salary shall be paid to the Pre- 
sident, Vice-President, Councillors or Honorary 
Secretaries. 

XXVIIL.—Clerks shall be appointed and re- 
moved as the President sees fit, and shall receive 
fixed salaries. They will be required to deposit at 
the office of the Society, Government bonds to the 
value of two hundred yer as personal security. 


XXIX.—In some cases special presents may be 
made to the officers of the Society by the Presi- 
dent in acknowledgement of their services. 

XXX.—There shall be two committees: a stand- 
ing committee for investigation, and a special 
committee. 


XXXI.—The standing committee for investiga- 
tion shall be appointed by the President from 
among the members of the Society, with the advice 
of the Council. 


XXXII.—The standing committee for investiga- 
tion, divided into the following sections according 
to subjects, shall report on the subjects assigned to 
them, and shall make such other investigations as 
the President may suggest :— 


1. Public Health. 

2. The Health of Individuals. 

3. School Hygiene. 
. Prison Hygiene. . 

¢ Military Hygiene. 

6. Naval Hygiene. 

7. Police Hygiene. 

8. ‘The Health of those engaged in various pro- 

fessions and occupations. 

9. Mental Hygiene. 

10. Medical Science. 

11. Pharmacy and Materia Medica. 

12. Chemistry. 

13. The Protection of Infant Life. 

14. Infectious or Contagious Diseases of an 
Epidemic Nature. 

15. Statistics. 

16. Sanitary Legislation. 

17. Fluctuation in Prices, Demand, and Supply 
of Commodities. 

18. Civil Engineering. 

19. Industries. 

20. Meteorology. 

21. Geology and Geography. 

22. Natural History. 

23. Charities. 

24. Cattle Diseases. 


XXXIII.—A Special Committee shall, when 
necessary, be appointed by the President to inves- 
tigate special subjects. 

XXXIV.—No fixed salary shalt be given to the 
members of Committee, but rewards may be occa- 
sionally presented to them for their services. 


XXXV.—The following meetings shall be held: 
—Annual General Meetings, Regular Monthly 
Meetings, Special Meetings and Council Meet- 
ings. 

RXXVI.—The Annual General Meeting shall 
be held in the month of May. All the members 
are expected to be present. The President will 
preside at this meeting. The day and place of 
all such meetings and the subjects to be discus- 
sed thereat, shall be notified to the members at 
least two months previously. In case of un- 
avoidable absence, a member may submit his 
opinions in writing. General Meetings may be 
held in another month should it be inconvenient to 
hold them in May. 


XXXVII.—The business of the Annual General 
Meetings shall be :— 


1. The reading of a general yearly report 
of the proceedings of the Society during the 
previous year. 

2. ‘The reading of the annual financial report. 

3. A report upon the sanitary condition of 
Japan during the previous year. 

4. A report upon the sanitary conditions of 
foreign countries during the previous year. 

5. Election of officers of the Society. This will 
occur only every year. 

6. Discussion of matters referred to the meeting 
for setilement. 

7. Addresses, lectures and conferences. 


XXXVIL—Regular Monthly Meetings shall 
be held on the last Saturday of every month. 
The hour and place of these meetings shall be 
advertised in the newspapers. 

XXXIX.—AL the Regular Monthly Meetings 
there shall be lectures, addresses, conferences, 
and discussions. 

XL.—The President shall preside at the regular 
meetings, in his absence the Vice-President, or 
one of the Councillors. 

XLI.—Special meetings may be held, when 
necessary, under orders from the President or at 
the joint request of not less than twenty members. 
Such meetings shall only consider the special sub- 


jects for which they have been called. 


XLII.—Meetings of the Council shall be held 
on the second Monday of each month, or at such 
other time as special business may necessitate. 


XLUII.—The business of meetings of the Coun- 
cil shall be :— 

1. Discussion of the general business of the 
Society. 

2. Examination of the accounts of the previous 
month or year. 

3. Preparation of matters to be laid before the 
General, Regular, and Special Meetings. 


XLIV.—Extracts from the proceedings of all 
the meetings except that of the Council, shall be 
published in the Society’s journal. 


XLV.—The Society’s accounts shall be made up 
on the last day of every year, and a financial re- 
port read at the General Meeting of the year 
following. 


XLVI.—The funds of the Society shall be de- 
posited in a bank, and payments be made through 
the same channel. ' 

XELVIL—The President and Vice-President 
shall be responsible for the safe-keeping of the 
Society’s immovable property and Government 
bonds. ; 


XLVUL—A Branch of the Society may be 
established upon the resolution of members re- 
siding in any given locality. 


XLIX.—Each Branch Society shall be designat- 
ed as the Branch of the Japanese Sanitary 
Assolion, according to the name of the place where 
it is located. 


L.—Fifteen members shall be necessary to con- 
stitute a Branch Society. The constitutions and 
rules of such Societies shall be drawn up by their 
own members, subject to the approval of the Presi- 
dent of the Main Society. 


L.1.—When it is desired to establish a Branch 
Society, the locality of such a Branch and the 
names of its members shall be stated to the Main 
Society. When any change of locality occurs it 
shall immediately be communicated to the Main 
Society. ‘The number and names of members 
shall be sent in at the end of every half year. 


LIL.—The Main Society shall grant pecuniary 
aid to the Branches at the rate of fifty sez a year 
for every member of the Main Saciety who is also 
a member of a Branch Society. ‘The number of 
members entitled to receive this sum to be decided 
by reference to the semi-annual Reports of Branch 
Societies. 

This will not apply to members who have ne- 
glected to pay their subscriptions to the Main 
Society. 

LIVI.—Branch Societies may have members of 
their own, who do not belong to the Main Society. 


LIV.—The proceedings at Meetings of Branch 
Societies shall be reported to the Main Society. 
They will be published in the Society’s journal 
when possible. 

LV.—The subscriptions to the Main Society of 
members belonging to Branch Societies shall be 
collected by the officers of the Branch Society, and 
forwarded to the Main Society. The Main Society 
may request Branch Societies to distribute its pub- 
lications and reports. 

LVI.—Local Committees consisting of a certain 
number of the Society’s members, may be appoint- 
ed at any place where no Branch has been esta- 


blished to make known among the people of that 
locality the objects of the Society, and to invite 
them to join it. 

LVII.—Such Committees shall be appointed by 
the President of the Society to act for two years. 


LVIII.—Such Committees shall forward to the 
Society the written applications of persons desir- 
ing to join the Society, in accordance with Art. 8. 
They shall also collect and send to the Society the 
dues of members residing in their neighbourhood. 


LIX.—The expenditure of Local Committees for 
stationery, postage, etc,, in transacting the business 
of the Society, shall be met by the Society’s funds. 


LX.—Local Committees, whenever the President 
deems fit, may receive special remuneration for 
their services, 


LXI.—Donations in money, or books, whether 
from members or non-members, will be gratefully 
accepted by the Society, and will be acknow- 
ledped in writing in the name of the President. 
The names of all donors shall be entered on the 
Society’s record, and shall also be published in the 
Society’s journal and in the newspapers. 

LXIL—A journal shall be issued by the Society 
once every month, which shall contain reports, 
scientific papers, and information bearing on sani- 
tary matters whether at home or abroad; a copy 
of the journal shall be distributed to each member. 

LXIIL.—These revised rules shall come into 
force on the rst of July, 1887. No revision of 
the rules’ can take place unless by the decision of 
a general meeting, and when proposed by more 
than 20 members. 


ADDRESS 
Detiverso BEFORE THE *‘ Sociztz pg LanGue FRANCAISE,” THE 
a6TH OcropgR, 1889, By Monsigur A, Revittiop, Apviser To 
H.E. THs Minister or Justice anp PRoressor OF Frexcn Law IN 
THe [mperiac Universiry. 


—_--——_>—_——— 


GENTLEMEN,—Your President, H.E. the Vice- 
Minister for Education, has invited me to speak 
upon this celebration. T thank him for so doing 
and will take advantage of the occasion that 
is offered to me, to deal before you in broad 
daylight with a question of which you know the 
importance and gtavily in the peculiar situation in 
which your country finds itself. I allude to the 
great question of the Revision of the Treaties. I 
have felt great hesitation, gentlemen, in choosing 
this subject, for I have had to ask myself the ques- 
tion whether Iwas not exposing myseif to tread 
upon hot coals, a performance always pretty diffi- 
cult whatever may be the insensibility of one’s epi- 
dermis. [have made up my mind to it, however, 
and do you know why? I[ have dared to take 
these glowing coals, the alarming brilliancy of 
which I had caught a glimpse of, to take them in 
my fingers and Pperceed that there was no burn- 
ing in them: they had been painted red and that 
is why they appeared so burning hot. Besides, be 
assured, gentlemen, I have nothing to do here 
with politics, and do not wish to have. I shall 
keep within a higher region: in the domain of 
science. I have the honour of delivering to 
you twice a week lectures upon Political Eco- 
nomy; it is as an economist that I shall speak 
to you to-day, and shall apply myself to scru- 
pulously bringing into relief the principles and 
the truths that belong to the examination of 
this great question. Lay aside the personal senti- 
ments you may have, listen to me like men of 
good faith that wish to be enlightened and 
that think only of their country’s interests. I 
have just said, gentlemen, that this question 
of the Revision of the Treaties is a_ great one, 
not at all on account of the difficulties which it 
raises, but of the way in which it is looked 
at. Do you know what effect it has upon me, 
this question? ‘That of a huge balloon, enor- 
mous and extremely embarrassing if one does 
not wish to look at what is inside of it, but if in 
order to see what it contains, one should, witha 
legitimate and especially an intelligent curiosity, 
make the slightest opening in it, were it only as 
large as the point of a needle, it would soon 
collapse and show to the most prejudiced eyes 
that all those dangers, all those frightful things 
with which it was thought to be full, would be- 
come reduced to nothing. This monstrosity 
with which one was so prodigiously encumbered, 
would in reality be nothing more than a kind 
of covering magnified out of all measure by 
ignorance and want of reflection. That, gen- 
Uemen, is what I think of Revision from the 
standpoint of the difficulties and the dangers 
it contains; that is what I would have you well 
understand, for my estimation of it will be quite 
different when [ place myself upon the stand-point 
of the advantages that must result from it to you. 
This question, so simple, so free from the unfore- 
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seen, is of the highest importance for your interests, 
and that is what Lam going to point out to you. 
Gentlemen, in order not to return to it again, and 
placing ourselves upon an allogether special stand- 
point, does the opposition that is made to-day to 
Revision explain itself by any surprise sprung 
upon you? Come, think it out well; a year ago, 
two yeais ago if you like, who asked for Revision ? 
Wasit the Foreipn Powers? No, it was you; it was 
the same party who no longer want it that cried 
out the loudest, ‘* We want Revision.” Gentlemen, 
the time for child’s play has passed for nations 
that have pretentions for the future; there must no 
longer be in their volitions those fluctuations and 
those caprices that are an indication of the most 
baleful kind of want of reflection. When a people 
has aspirations for anything, it must mature its 
idea, it must examine and take into consideration 
all the resulting consequences, and must pursue its 
object with decision and perseverance ; but it must 
take none of those steps backwards, unjustifiable 
in most cases, that place one in such a bad posture 
in public opinion. So much for form, and believe 
me, gentlemen, [ would easily pass sentence upon 
it, if really your interests, the national interests, 
tequired that you should halt in this path of 
Revision upon which you have entered, for I 
am one of those that think that everything 
must give way to, must bow before, the interests of 
the father-land. Let us see, then, if in reality you 
have so much to be afraid of in these ‘Treaties, 
from which I say you have so much to gain, 
I know, gentlemen, what is the pretended great 
argument, also the only one, it must be said, 
that the adversaries of Revision biing to bear 
against its partisans. Tyive ithere drawn up in 
all its simplicity :—‘ By opening our country, we 
are going to be overrun; foreigners are poing to 
rush to our land; they are going to create inl 
dustries, open works from which they alone wil- 
derive any benefit; they will suck all the strength 
out of our soil, which they will abandon only 
when they have exhausted it!” Hence this ani- 
mosity, this hostility, oftentimes poorly disguised, 
that sights an enemy in every foreigner, Well 
then, gentlemen, that is a piece of silliness which 
I wish to treat as it merits, and the inanity 
of which IT hope you, will easily comprehend. 
Let me reassure you, first and foremost, about 
those chimerical fears, and let me confront this 
imaginary terror I have just alluded to with the 
very tranquil and very simple reality. Do you 
know what will happen if the Revision of the 


Treaties is accomplished, if your country is 
opened? Simply this will come about. Your 
country will have placed itself in the rank of 


self-confident and strong uations; it will have 
suppressed barriers that are no longer com. 
patible with civilization and that are nothing 
else than a material evidence of. weakness and 
inferiority. ‘Therein will be the most evident 
result, the surest you will have obtained. As to 
foreigners, they will scarcely come here in greater 
numbers than they have done already, you may be 
sure, for you are too far from those people whose 
immigration you seem to dread. Your geo- 
graphical position is a more efficacious guarantee 
than all the walls of China and than all the pro- 
hibitive provisions of laws or than any frontier 
regulations. Besides, should the number of fo- 
reigners increase ten-fold, it would still be an 
insignificant one ina country like this. But, just 
see what is going on in the countries of Europe 
between which there are to day, it may be said, 
no longer any natural frontiers. In France, for 
instance, how many foreigners are there establish- 
ed? They are counted by hundreds of thou- 
sands, and no one complains. I will go farther, 
gentlemen, and will say to you: instead of dread- 
ing the introduction of foreigners among you, 
make it your wish that they may come in the 
greatest number possible; the greatest advantages 
for your commerce and for your industries will 
result therefrom. It is an easy matter to demon- 
strate this. Oh! [know very well that unless one 
reflects about if, reasons it out, one is led to think 
that an invasion of this nature can but be a cause 
of impoverishment; this idea is taken as an 
argument to prove that the profits to be realized 
by these foreign merchants, these foreign manu- 
facturers that are to come to establish thensselves 
on your territory, will not slip into your country- 
men’s pockets; whence it is concluded that it will 
be so much snatched from the national wealth, 
though one sees well from such reasoning that those 
that talk in that way have uo conception of the 
elementary truths about public wealth, that they do 
not know out of what elements the industrial and 
commercial development of a people is effected. 
Come, now, what will all these manufacturers and 
all these merchants flock hereto do? They will 
assuredly come with the idea of finding remunera- 
tion for their labour, for their activity; but to what 
will this labour, this activity be applied? To the 


fabrication of productions for which you will fur- 
nish the raw material, left unused to-day, and the 
just value of which you will receive. And you 
would prefer that this wealth of your soil should 
remain unproductive, and you would rather not 
profit by this enrichment that you would obtain out 
of your raw material, for the poor reason that 
forcigners would be getting rich at the same time 
as yourselves? What would you think, gentle- 
men, of a man who, called upon to receive 
the half of: an inheritance, should refuse to 
accept it and prefer to receive nothing because 
some one else had been called, at the same as he, 
to benefit by the other half? You would say of 
him that he understands very badly what his 
interests are, and you would be right. [ submit, 
then, that this reasoning of the adversaries of Re- 
vision is of no value and is based upon an abso- 
lute error. Besides, gentlemen, will this enrich- 
ment that you will obtain in selling your raw ma- 
terials in greater quantity be the only one? Let 
us again think it over, and you will see a new 
wealth appear, neither the utility nor the import- 
ance of which will you call in question. I make 
the supposition, gentlemen, and itis what I wish 
would happen to you, that in coming into your 
mnidst, foreigners should create works, open manu- 
factories in great numbers, wherein they should 
manufacture productions that they would after- 
wards export either to Europe or to America, and 
Task myself what kind of manual labour would 
be employed to effect this production. Do you 
think that these foreigners, heads of manufactories, 
proprietors of works that would need for the 
operating of their industry four hundred or 
five hundred workmen, would bring them with 
themselves from their own country? Can you 
admit for a single instant that a Frenchman, for 
instance, who should come here to set up a silk 
filature, would bring from Mrance the five hundred 
operatives that would be necessary to him? You 
are not ignorant of the disastrous operation he 
would make in acting in that way. In the first 
place, these operatives would not expatriate them- 
selves, would not travel to a country so far from 
their own, to one where they would have to 
break off their relations and change their habits, 
unless they were offered by way of compensation 
a very high rate of pay, one very much higher 
than any that their labour would command at 
home. Besides that, the head of the industry 
would have to pay them the expenses of their 
voyage out and bind himself to pay the same ex- 
penses to their own country, and you know, 
gentlemen, that these expenses are considerable, 
that they can be estiniated without exaggeration 
at two thousand frances for each person and for 
five hundred persons at a million of francs, ap- 
proximately two hundred and fifty thousaud ye. 
To speak reasonably, is it possible to admit that a 
manufacturer, however wealthy he might be, could 
agree to such expenses, which might be sometimes 
total losses on account of the possible bad faith 
that might occur in the execution of contracts 
binding workmen to their patrons. Evidently, and 
I need not dwell upon that point, there would be 
in this mode of proceeding a hazard to which no 
one would wish to expose himself, nor would any 
one proceed in that yay. This is what would 
occur. Having need of five hundred workmen to 
carry on operations in his workshop, he would bring 
with him five or ten assistants at the most, men 
skilful in their calling, who would be foremen and 
upon whom would devolve the care of superintending 
and of directing the operations in the transforma. 
tion of products, while the other four hundred and 
ninety workmen, who would still be required, would 
he taken from among those Japanese that at this 
moment with difficulty find employment for their 
services and consequently ate living in dire misery, 
relief from which would then be offered them. 


You are not ignorant, gentlemen, of the fact that 


itis principally to workmanship that, in a general 
way, manufactured articles owe their value, and 
that consequently itis the person furnishing the 
workmanship, the workman, thal gets the greater 
share of that value, by the side of which the 
profit remaining for the patron is of little con- 
sequence. Whenever by means of some industry 
or other a patron gains fifteen thousand yeu in 
the year, an amount that I purposely exaggerate 
in order that I may not be accused of veiling 
the truth, the workmen he employs and who, 
bear it in mind, will be your countrymen, will 
earn between them all, in the same time, a hun- 
dred or a hundred and twenty-five thousand at 
least. Make your calculations, gentlemen, and 
you will admit the correctness of these figures that 
I bring forward. Was I not right in saying to you 
that it would be desirable for you, for your interest 
of course, that foreigners should come in great 
numbers to establish manufactories in your coun- 
try? Let them set up a thousand of the magni- 
tude of the one I have taken as an example and it 


would be four hundred and ninety thousand Japa- 
nese that would get their living thereby and it 
would be by at least a hundred millions each year by 
which your national wealth would increase. ‘These 
are the figures, gentlemen, more eloquent than 
all the finest words in the world, to the evidence of 
which we must yield. It is for that that I regret 
to have to say to you that unfortunately foreigners 
will never come to your land quickly enough, in 
a large enough number, whatever liberty you 
may give them to come and establish them- 
selves here. Therein is not the only advantage 
in store for you by the revision of the Trea- 
ties; I wish to point out to you another, one of 
a much higher—may I say it?—and more ex- 
tensive import for the future of your country. I 
need not inform you that a people, whatever it 
may be, does not attain its full commercial and 
industrial development at a single bound; it 
reaches it insensibly by graduations after much 
groping about. You have the good fortune of 
being able to appropriate to yourselves within a 
relatively limited period all the results achieved 
by the intelligence of man in the pathway of pro- 
gress; nevertheless you must go through an 
initiation, and you must have time to do so. 
This initiation will be the more rapid because the 
points of contact you will have with foreigners will 
be the more numerous, and because your relations 
with them will be more multiplied. To-day when 
you desire to take a step forward in an industrial 
direction, you send to imbibe the necessary know- 
ledge some of your people to countries where they 
find it. Once instructed they come back here, 
and it does not take them long to recognize their 
powerlessness to create that industrial tempera- 
ment which is not found among people taken 
individually as units, but which is composed of 
all sorts of manual or scientific aptitudes, superior 
or mediocre, powerful or weak, that are con- 
tained in the aggregate of all those that 
participate in production. So, in continuing to 
proceed in that way, centuries, perhaps, would pass 
away before you could attain that full develop- 
ment of which [ have just spoken. On the other 
hand, see what could happen if foreigners esta- 
blished. works and manufactories, wherein, as I 
was saying a few minutes ago, they would employ 


necessarily thousands of Japanese workmen: 


these latter would, by the constant application of 
their minds and faculties to the operations of pyo- 
duction, gradually acquire that instruction, that 
indnstrial education in which they are wanting. 
And in ten years, in twenty at the most—and 
what are len or twenty years in the life of a 
people—you would have an industrial power truly 
national before which every other would have 
to disappear. What would occur then? Your 
countrymen trained to manufacturing, would in 
their turn establish works, manufactories for 
which they would find workmanship at cheaper 
rates, get raw material at better bargains, while 
there would be greater facilities in the relations 
between patron and workmen, as much on account 
of community of habits and of morals as of 
language, of your national language that you must 
preserve while ameliorating it; they would have 
everything that procures, for whoever can take 
advantage of it, an immense superiority. ‘To 
compete with your industry. would then become 
impossible for foreigners, and they would have 
nothing to do but to leave the field free to you 
and to make over to you at a price which it 
would be their entire interest to make moderate 
the works and manufactories they might have 
established. That, gentlemen, is what willhap- 
pen, necessarily, inevitably, by the rigorous 
application of the laws of economy, from which 
no one can release himself. And yet some will 
dare pretend that the arrival of foreigners in this 
country will be the cause of its ruin! How 
many things I might still say to you that would 
convince you more thoroughly of the profound 
error under whioh the adversaries of the Revision 
of the Treaties are labouring. But I must stop 
in order not to encroach upon your attention, per- 
suaded as I am, moreover, that you have per- 
fectly understood from the observations I have 
already made where the truth lies. Gentlemen, I 
have taken up this question of Revision, insula- 
ting myself absolutely within the domain of Politi- 
cal Economy, and I consider one’s attention ought 
never to be occupied by it otherwise than from 
this standpoint, if one wishes not to go astray. 
I have told you what my conscience dictated to me 
to say for the best of your interests, being the freer 
in my opinions and in my conclusions in respect 
that the interest of France marches forward in a 
line with your own; for, be pleased to remember 
this well, that we Frenchmen, the more you 
produce and sell, the better will we be satisfied. 
Reflect upon all this, gentlemen ; it is to your in- 
telligence and common sense that I address my- 
self; but beware of all those passions that can but 
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cloud the judgment and that have no business 
in this matter, the sad effects of which, however, 
we have seen during these last few days. Glory 
to those who to-day grasp what is the in- 
terest of your country, and who know how 
to defend it with veritable enérgy. I cannot, 
for my part, gentlemen, forbid myself sending 
from here the homage of ‘my respect and 
of my admiration, which I beg him to accept, to 
the man that fell, under circumstances you are 
aware of, stricken by a wretch who administered 
justice upon himself, and who could have found 
no other excuse but ignorance of the harm he 
might have done to your country. Remember 
that a bad cause has never madea hero nora 
martyr, but criminals only. Uplifted be your 
souls, uplifted be your hearts, gentlemen ; do your 
duty under the difficult circumstances in which you 
are placed, always respecting the laws of humanity, 
but no weaknesses nor compromises; history will 
preserve the remembrance of those that shall have 
thus acted at this crisis. 


VOKOHAMA SAILING CLUB. 
—— . a ——— 


A special meeting of the Yokohama Sailing 
Club was held on the 8th inst. in the Club Hotel. 
‘There were present: Dr. Wheeler, Professor West, 
Messrs. H. J. Gorman, J. Carst, F. Owston, A. 
Owston.(Hon. Secretary), E. Beart, L. Salabelle, 
J. L. O. Eyton, J. Martin, B. H. Pratt, G. Whit- 
field, J. O. Averill, junior; A. C. Young, Capt. 
Spiegelthal, Mr. E. P. Nuttall, Capt. Efford, 
Messrs. W. Young, Morse, A. Hearne, R. Hay, 
&c. 

Dr. WHEELER was moved to the chair and stated 
the purpose of the meeting. He said the object 
of the meeting was to consider the proposed altera- 
tions to the rules as drawn up by the committee, 
and perhaps by taking them first as a whole or if 
the meeting preferred, to consider each detail sepa- 
rately. The principal point was the alteration of 
classification. At present the boats were classified 
by length alone, and time allowance was given in 
accordance with measurement of length and_ sail 
area. The proposed alteration was to classify by 
the length and sail area as well as give time 
allowance by it. The next point to consider was 
the method of measuring the sails. Hitherto the 
club had been measuring the sails instead of 
measuring the spars, which practice was shown to 
be an unsatisfactory one. ‘The alteration proposed 
was to adopt the method of measurement of the 
Yacht Racing Association, which was universally 
used by the principal yacht clubs in the United 
States. As it would be necessary to print a new 
edition of the club rules a favourable opportunity 
was offered to make several other minor changes 
which suggested themselves to the committee. 

It was agreed to discuss first the proposal to 
alter the method of rating and time allowance. 

At the request of Mr. Beart the original rule 
was read to show how far it was affected by the 
proposed alteration. 

Professor West said he was entirely in favour of 
the new rule, though it cut against Daimyo. If any 
one wanted to build it was better to do so under 
the new rule, because by it one could build a ship. 
shape craft. Instead of having an abortion with 
enormous sails they could build longer and better 
boats. He therefore moved that the classification 
should in future be by length and sail area instead 
of by length alone. 

Mr, AVERILL seconded. 

Mr. Beart thought it advisable that the mem- 
bers strould clearly understand the meaning of the 
rule. There was not, it seemed to him, much 
difference. They would have, instead of A BC 
classes, 39, 32, 26 raters, and the spars would be 
measured. 

Professor West said the best way of explaining 
the change would be thus. Suppose any one 
wanted to out-build Daimyo. If he stuck to the 
old measurement he could not not make ber more 
than 26 feet in length, and therefore he must give 
her greater beam, keel, and sail, whereas under 
the new rule he could make her as long as he liked, 
solong as he kept her rating at 32. He could 
either make her a stumpy boat with big sail area 
or alonger boat with small sail area. He could build 
her 28 feet long, and instead of having 1,300 sq. 
feet canvas make her carry perhaps only 1,100 sq. 
feet, but as the boat lengthened he must réduce the 
sail area, so that it was a question of judgment for 
a builder to decide what he should do. In any case, 
however, he must not give more than 32 tating, 
while for Matd Marton it must not be moe 
than 39. If an owner were tied to length, 
naturally in trying to outbuild Afatd Marion he 
would have to put more keel, more beam and 
more canvas onto her. He only wished they had 
changed the rule before he built Dasmyo.— 
(Laughter.) 


Mr. Beart asked if the change was likely to 
militate against present owners ? 

Professor West said as an owner he was one 
against whom it would, and still the rule was such 
a good one that he was willing to give way to it. 

‘The proposal was then put to the vote and car- 
ried by 15 lo one. 

‘The next business was to discuss the following 
rule :—Rule 27.—All boats competing in the re- 
gular club races shall be classified as follows : 

39 vaters—all boats over 32 and not over 39 
raling. 

32 raters—all boats over 26 and not over 32 
rating. 

26 raters—all boats: over 21 and not over 
rating. 

21 raters—all boats over 17 and not over 
rating. 

17 raters—all boats not over 17 rating. 

‘This classification to be fixed for a term of three 
years. 

Mr. SaLaBgeL.e thonght 17 was a little too 
small for the lowest class, and pointed out that 
while he had no fore triangle to be measured (as 
he had no head sails) he would still be taxed for 
his spinnaker, though he only carried it before 
the wind. His spinnaker contained 150 square 
feet, and his main-sail only 300 feet so that he 
would have lo pay most heavily. If he excluded 
his spinnaker he sailed at 184 feet. 

Mr. AvERILL said if it was felt that existing boats 
were injured by therule they could makea provision, 
for instance for dfaid Marton, that so long as the 
difference was not over a foot she should be allow- 
ed to enter’ irrespective of this classification. He 
pointed out that the rule had been discussed by 
the most eminent yacht owners at home before 
even being submitted to a general meeting. Pro- 
bably the canoe owners would be glad to sail with 
La Belle in vaces under the auspices of the club but 
outside this classification. At present supposing 
the meeting went no further she would have 
to sail against 21 foot boats whereas now she 
might sail against one of 17 feet. He proposed 
that the classification be adopted. 

Mr. F. Owsron.seconded and the proposal was 
was agreed to. 

The next business was consideration of the 
following :—For sailing length the length on load 
water line and sail area of the boats shall be 
measured in accordance with the Yacht Racing 
Association Rules, 1888 (see Dixon Kemp’s Yacht 
and Boat-sailing, page 687 to page 688—‘‘ award 
a certificate of rating accordingly”) and the 
sailing length or rating shall be the cube root of 
length on load water line multiplied by the sail 
area, ‘The time allowance shall be according to 
the appended scale adapted from that in use by 
the Yacht Racing Association. 

Professor West said that in place of measuring 
the area of each of the jibs, &c., it was proposed to 
measure simply the area of the fore triangle, inside 
of which triangle a man might hang up whatever 
sail he pleased without bothering about over 
laps. The only point was that if the spinnaker 
boom when laid along in its place projected fur- 
ther forward than the bowsprit, the length of the 
spinnaker was taken as the base of the fore 
triangle, For the after sails the real area was 
taken, that part of the gaff-topsail which might fall 
below the gaff being left out. 

Mr. AVERILL said it was rather hard on a lug 
sail boat, which had the part before the mast 
reckoned as well. 

Professor WEsT said that was so, and yet there 
was a lug-boat called the Humming Bird that had 
beaten all other rigs at home. 

The proposal was carried, 

It was proposed to do away with rule 28 pro- 
viding a fixed course, but on the motion of Capt. 
Martin seconded by Prof. West it was decided to 
let the rule stand in the meantime, as there was no 
probability of the present course being interfered 
with by the harbour works. : 

The following alterations were agreed to:— 
Rule 3. After “registered with the Honorary 
Secretary” insert no entry can be accepted unless 
these conditions have been complied with” and 
instead of “any given boat—intends to race ” read 
‘no boat may be entered on the register at more 
than one rating atany onetime.” Rule g. Instead 
of “signal to start” read ‘preparatory starting 

un.” 
S Rule 27, which made ho mention of the D class 
that sailed last year was deleted. 

Mr. Beart thought there should be a Club mea- 
surer, and on several members pointing out the 
difficulty of obtaining such an official offered to 
undertake the duties, magnanimously waiving the 
fee, amid much applause and laughter. The 
word ‘official’ was then inserted before 
* measurement.” 

‘This was all the business, and the proceedings 
terminated. 
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FOKOHAMA CRICKET AND ATH- 
LETIC CLUB. 
a 


The Autumn Athletic Meeting of the Yoko- 
hama Cricket and Athletic Club took place on 
Wednesday afternoon on the Cricket Ground. The 
weather was raw and cold during the whole after- 
noon, the sun barely showing himself; but there 
‘was a fairly good attendance of spectators, and 
much interest was manifested in the various 
events. ‘The sports began at a quarter past 
one with the running of the heats in the hun- 
dred yards race for a cup presented by Mr. 
Vivanti, being followed by the long jump 
and putting the shot. The two heats were .run - 
in a little under 11 seconds, and in the final 
heat Eyton cleverly collared Edwards and finished 
a yard ahead of him. In the three-legged race 
Eyton and Kingdon steamed in easily ahead of 
all. The first heat of the hurdle race was a bit of 
a sell, Campbell with a good lead slipping up 
almost on the post, and the final heat was an easy 
win for Eyton who finished alone, Pearson, his only 
dangerous opponent walking in. The high jump 
was alsoa triumph for Eyton, whose clean jumping 
evoked well deserved applause. The Ladies’ Purse 
was won by Edwards after a well run race, and Lias 
carried off the half mile handicap at the end of a 
most exciting contest. The menagerie race was 
quite an interesting interpolation, and like the 
potato race created a great deal of amusement. 
The mile walking race was perhaps the best of all, 
Robinson walking up a very severe handicap in 
splendid style, and finishing a dead heat with 
Pollard. The prize was afterwards presented 
to the winner by Miss Morriss who, in doing 
so, said on behalf of the Ladies of Yokohama she 
had much pleasure in presenting the [adies’ 
Purse. ‘Those who were successful in Athletic 
sports were jisually fortunate in the more serious 
events of life. She wished Mr. Edwards every 
success in the future of both pursuits and congra- 
tulated him in winning this prize. 

Mr. Edwards in reply thanked Miss Morriss and 
the ladies of Yokohama for the support they had 
always given not only to cricket but to sports in 
general in the Settlement, and hoped the interest 
they had hitherto manifested would be continued 
in the future. Ile expressed the pleasure he felt 
in winning the prize and trusted that the ladies of 
Yokohama would maintain their interest in, and 
support of the sports. Cheers were then given for 
Miss Mortiss, to whom Mr. Edwards’ presented a 
handsome bouquet, for the winner, and for the ladies. 

‘The Imperial Marine band was present and dis- 
coursed pleasant music during the afternoon. 

Mr. H. C. Litchfield was judge, Mr. F. Wal- 
kinshaw, starter, and Mr. Pinn, timekeeper, 
the Committee leaving Messrs. J. P. Mollison, 
W. D.S. Edwards, T. Brewer, A. B. Walford, 
C. H. Balfour, S.D. Hepburn, F. H. Grant, J. O. 
Averill, jun., C. M. Duff, and C. W. Arnould. 


The following were the events :— 


100 Yarps Hgeats—(13 Entries). 
IST HEAT. 
Edwards (scratch)...... 1| Lay (7 yards) ©..... 2 
Time, 11 secs. 
2ND HEAT. 2 
Eyton (2 yards)......... 1 | Kingdon (3 yards)... 2 
Time, 11 secs. 
Purrine tue SHor. (6 Entries.) 
F. H. Grant, (1ft. 6in.)1 | E. W. Tilden, (scratch.)2 
Grant who had a handicap of rft 6 in. threw 27 
feet 54 in, and thus took the prize, Tilden (scratch) 
only putting the shot 27ft. 4 in. 
: Lone Jume. (9 Entries.) 
W. D.S. Edwards, (scratch) .....cccccceeeeceees eat 
Edwards had an easy win of this, no other com- 
petitor approaching him. 


Quoits. 
Mollison....... dusakies vee T | Gillett wo. eeceeceeeeee 2 
Hunprep Yarps. (Final Heat.) 


Eyton wo... 1 | Edwards .,. 2 | Kingdon.,.... 3 

Eyton, starting from the two yards line, ran a 
splendid race with Edwards (scratch) and finished 
a couple of yards ahead of the latter, Kingdon 


third. ‘lime, 10} secs. 

TuHrREE-LeGcepD Race. (4 Entries.) 
Eyton and Kingdon v..ccceccsseccstecsseceseceereseees I 
Edwards and Averill ............ tiaeees daneae ie 2 
Watt and Cfane......... eaatess és seteves 3 


For this there were four entries. Eyton and 
Kingdon soon dashed forward and won with com- 


parative ease from Edwards atid Averill. ‘Time, 
14 secs. 

Hurbie Race.—120 Yards. 
J. Eyton, Junior ...... 1] J. G. Crane wo... 0 
W. W. Campbell...... 0 | J. Archer see O 
B. H. Pearson ......... 0] F. J. Lias oO 
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his wastrun in two heats and a final. Camp- 

me "Pearsdn, and Archer started in the fist. 
Campbell took the lead towards {the close, well 
pushed by Pearson, but failing to recover himself 
after the last hurdle slipped within a couple of 
vards of the tape. In the second Eyton sailed in 
an easy winner from Crane and Lias. In the final 
Eyton won easily, Pearson preferring to walk in. 
‘Times—First heat 19% secs, second heat 18? secs, 
final 18} secs. 
: A Hicn Jump. 
J. Eyton, Junior (scratch), 5 ft. Tite sseeeee caPiesueetl 
F. J. Lias (1 in.) 
E. B. Clarke (2 in.) ..... ene 

For the high jump Eyton cleared 5 ft. 1 in., Lias 
failing at 4 fi. 8 in., and Clarke at 4 ft. 6 in. 
Boys’ Race. Vicroria Scuoor. (12 Entries.) 
L. Eyton ......... sitecise 1 |S. Wheeler.......... 2 

Van der Heyden..........+ 3 

This was a sack race and was won by L. Eyton, 
in 37 secs. 
QuaRTER Mize. Lapies’ Purse. (11 Entries.) 
W. D. S. Edwards (5 yds.) ...cceseeseeees .1 
B. H. Pearson (scratch) ....cceerceee seeedaes iextes 2 

Edwards shot out to the front half way round the 
course and was not afterwards touched except by 
Pearson who, however, pressed him without avail 
at the finish. ‘lime, 55} secs. 


Boys’ Race. Sons or MEMBERS. 
Cy Crane ....cccceseceeeees 1 | Geo. Wheeler......... 2 
Crane won this race easily, running like a deer. 
Porarog Race. (7 Entries.) 
Kingdon .........ceeeees . 1 | Campbell........... 2 


Kingdon won the Potato Race by about a potato 
and a half. 


Peer ee ree bene reer eee acnnaeees 


Har Mite. 

_ J. Lias, 50 yds. ...... 1 | J. G. Crane, 15 yds. 0 
B. a eensity scratch 2 a J. Watt, 40 yds.. 0 
C. W. Arnould, 10 yds. 0 

Lias and Crane made the running for this race, 
but Crane dropped out, and Pearson, coming up 
from scratch, took his place. A smart race up 
the straight landed Lias ahead by a yard or two. 
Time 2.15. 


Menacerte Race (8 Entries.) 


Mr. Tilden’s Mr. Ferguson” ...... iaibersseracaey 
Mr. Campbell’s Lamb .......ccseseseesenners feaeeaes 
Mr. H. Arnould’s Turkey....... fowoats give ae sidaes ces 


The handicappers, beguiled by “ Mr. Fergu 
son’s” apparent lack of interest in the affair— 
“Mr, Ferguson” is a small monkey—gave him a 
start of half the entire course over which fact he 
cracked jokes with his owner while the other members 
of the menagerie were being assorted. The pistol 
shot started “ Ferguson” for the goal at a remark- 
ably high speed, and he finished many length’s 
ahead of Mr. Arnould’s turkey. “The latter sagaci- 
ous biped, however, developed anextraordinary tern 
of speed, and ran a dead heat with Mr. Campbell s 
lamb for second place. Mr. Kenny’s grunter 
“Tim” fled from his owner (who carried a large 
shilelah and wore a battered hat and much 
green clothing) with extreme celetity, but being 
scratch was not in it. Mr. Duryea’s entry 
was a hot favorite, but in the exitement of 
the moment flew over the course, and as an im- 
portant condition of his entry was that he should 
only walk he was remiorselessly disqualified by the 
officials, Unfortimately no time was taken, 


One Mice Warkine Race. (11 Entries.) 
A. L. Robinson, scratch 1 | L. Pollard, 40 secs. . 2 

Pollard soon passed the two men ahead of him 
and kept the lead all along. Robinson, walking 
most brilliantly, worked steadily at reducing the 
heavy handicap and coming up on the leader at 
the last corner raced him pluckily up the straight. 
But though actually once in front he was promptly 
taken in hand and a dead heat was the result. 
Time, Pollard 9.07; Robinson 8.27. 


Girts’ Race—(g Entries.) 
. 1 | G. Mendelson ......... 2 


To tHe Duar.—A Person cured of Deafness 
noises in the head of 23 year standings bya simple 
remedy, will send a description of it PREE to any 
Person who applies to NICHOLSON, 21, Bedford 
Square, London, W.C., England. = May t.ry. 


THE LOSS OF THE 


BROUGH.” 
———____—- 
ARRIVAL OF SURVIVORS AT YOKOHAMA. 

The four men saved from the wreck of the 
American ship Cheesebrough arrived at Yoko- 
hama on Thursday forenoon by the Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha steamer Wakanoura Maru. One of the 
survivors, Mr. Victor Beck, a natiye of Philadel- 
phia, who had shipped for a voyage in the ship for 
the benefit of his health has kindly favoured our 


“ CHEESE- 


2| representative with the following account :-— 


The Cheesebrough was a full rigged ship of 
1,500 tons register, built about eleven years 
ayo, and owned and registered in Bath, Maine. 
She belonged to the firm of Arthur Sewell & Co., 
Bath. She came to Kobe from Philadelphia 
with 65,000 cases of oil and after discharging most 
of it proceeded with some 5,000 cases with sand bal- 
last to Hakodate. At Hakodate we loaded a cargo 
of 2,230 tons of sulphur for New York, and left on 
the 28th of last month, having in going out taken 
the ground at the entrance to the harbour, but had 
been successful in kedging off. ‘The captain de- 
cided, instead of going out to the eastward into 
the Pacific, to pass through the straits to the 
Westwaid. At starting on the morning of the 
28th we had a fair wind, but it headed us 
in the course of a few hours, and we anchored 
for the night. The wind freshened to a 
gale during the night, and in the morning of 
the 2gth we had to up anchor and stand out to 
get clear of the land. The gale blew very 
hard all day from the N.W,, the vessel shipping 
a great deal of water, and at 6 o'clock that evening 
we were close over to the northern side of the 
straits. We tacked and stood across the straits, 
and duting the night lost our main top-gallant 
mast, and bad our head-sails blown away. By 
half-past five on the following morning we found 
ourselves close under the southern shore. We 
attempted to tack but, being partially disabled and 
having besides a great quantily of sulphur in our 
lower hold, which made the ship as lifeless as a log, 
she would not came round. We the tried to wear 
her, and did actually get the yards all but braced 
round, when the powerful current running along 
the land swung the ship back and she drift- 
ed stern first on the shore. We struck about 
a mile from the beach, and the huge seas that 
swept over the vessel at once drove her round 
till she lay broadside on to the waves. Just 
before she struck orders had been given to let go 
both anchors, and this was done but proved of no 
avail. As soon as we took the ground attempts 
were made to lower the starboard lifeboat, and 
a long-boat which lay on the top of the forward 
house (we had lost the port lifeboat, while run- 
ning down our easting on the voyage out) but they 
were immediately smashed. Some now went into 
the fore-rigging and others, of whom I was one, 
took refuge at first in the cabin but quickly left 
that shelter, and fourteen of us at length found 
outselves in the mizen rigging. The mizen 
course being set, presented a large surface to the 
force of the wind and the seas. The ship soon 
began breaking up, the sulphur covering the water 
all over to leeward; and in about a couple of 
hours or less after she struck the mizen-mast went 
by the board. Those that were not crushed by the 
fall of the spars and rigging now found themselves 
inthewater, The boatswain I saw jammed against 
the lee rail as the mast went, and I believe his 
back was then broken. ‘The captain was on the 
mast when it fell and I saw him afterwards 
in the water, battling, as did several others to 
get back to the ship, but what with the sul- 
phur getting into their eyes, and the dread- 
ful struggle to fight the way through the rig- 
ging—which with the fallen mast was thrashing 
about to leeward,—and against the continuous 
seas that poured across the decks over the lee 
side, | suppose they were quickly exhausted. Isaw 
the captain within a couple of fathoms of the ship’s 
side. I was washed away to leeward and between 
swimming and floating got clear to land, where | 
found Wilson and Regan, and was followed not 
long afterwards by Peseba. ‘The fore rigging must 
have gone very soon after the mizen went, for as 
we turned to go up the heach to look for assistance 
the ship was coming ashore all along the beach. 
She must have gone to pieces in about a couple 
of hours after she struck. If we had weathered 
the last point, from which we were only afew miles 
to leeward we should have been ont in the open 
sea. 

The ship was not insured, but the cargo was. 
The names of those drowned were P. Erickson 
(39) captain, Bath, Maine, unmarried; Bailey, 
first mate, Bath, Maine, unmarried, but has father 
and mother alive; Power, (40) second mate, New 
York, married and has two children ; Soule ,(32) 
third mate, Bath, Maine, unmarried, but has father 


and mother alive; Thomsen (40) carpenter, a 
Swede, married and has one child, McNulty (40) 
steward, Philadelphia, married and has child; Fee, 
(62) cook, Providence, Rhode Island, married and 
has children; the watches being :—starboard, 
Thomas Malley, (26) Nova Scotia; John Nor- 
land, (22) Norwegian; Oliversen, (22) Swede; 
Frank Welsh, (40) Irish; Burnett Dunn, (40) 
London ; Samuel Farrell, (40) Scotch; port watch, 
William Willard (62) Philadelphia; Hefmer Ole- 
sen, Swede; Charles Andersen (22) Swede; 
Charles Forrest (40) Vermont; James Blair (22) 
Irish; and a boy named J. Dempster (18) from 
Antwerp, who served amidships. Those saved were 
Henry Wilson (40) American, William Regan 
(40) Liverpool, Moses Peseba (22) Russian Finn, 
and Victor. Beck (18) Philadelphia. 

We were very kindly treated by the people, who 
received us on shore and gave us the best they 
could. I escaped with only my undershirt, having 
got clear of my other clothing the better to get 
along in the water. We were passed along to 
Awomori, being fed in the meantime on Japanese 
food and various portions of an old pig washed 
ashore from the ship, and thence sent to Hako- 
date. From Hakodate we came down in the 
Wakanoura Maru, the captain and officers of which 
were most kind tous. We are practically destitute, 
but I have letters of introduction to various people 
here from Mr. Wilson of Hakodate, and my 
parents are in good circumstances. 


LETTER FROM LONDON. 
——__—_4q—_—___ 
(From ouR @WN CORRESPONDENT.) 


London, October 2nd. 

The great event since I wrote last has been the 
collapse, for the present at least, of Boulangism in 
France. The elections have given the Republic an 
overwhelming majority, and have added greatly 
to the stability of the present order of things and 
to the maintenance of peace. The result has been 
received with much satisfaction throughout 
Europe. For ourselves, we have by coincidence a 
number of bye-elections going on just now. By 
the sudden death of Mr. Frith, the Municipal 
Reformer, Dundee became vacant and was filled 
by a Gladstonian newspaper proprietor; Mr. 
Chaplin, the new Minister of Agriculture, had to 
fight hard for his seat in Lincolnshire, but he kept 
it by an increased majority. Two other elections, 
both contested, are pending. My own opinion, 
derived from these elections, and from the general 
surface of public affairs, is that the [rish question 
is falling into the background. It may be only 
temporarily; but that it is dropping quite out of 
its foremost place in the puble mind I have no 
doubt whatever. Bands of ardent English Home 
Rulers are peregrinating in Ireland just now, but 
their movements are unreported; and the amount 
of space in the papers devoted to Ireland is of the 
smallest. Each person will account for this in his 
own way; of the fact there is no question. 

For some time a cure called “cure by sugges- 
tion,” has been carried on by a certain Dr. 
Charcot in France, but it is now no longer neces- 
sary to go to Paris, as much success is said to have 
been achieved by the Rev. Arthur Tooth, of 
Croydon. This gentleman was well-known a few 
years ago from his quarrels with his parishoners 
at Hatcham, near Greenwich. A correspondent 
of a daily paper lately paid him a visit for the 
purpose of inquiring into his treatment of certain 
diseases—notably that of dipsomania—and your 
readers will doubtless be interested in the account 
he gives of the course pursued in this queer treat- 
ment. Mr. Tooth has opened a home called St. 
Raphael’s House or The Convent,” which is de- 
voted to the cure of intemperate women. He also 
takes an interest in male inebriates. He has no 
home fér them, but he treats them on a boarding- 
out system. Itis with them almost exclusively 
that he has tried, with their own consent, the cure 
by “suggestion.” When patients are treated by 
suggestion they are said to be under “influence.” 
During the visit Mr. Tooth hypnotised seven 
persons, three boys, a lady suffering from neuralgia 
and low spirits, a young man slightly paralysed, 
the remaining two being dipsomaniac patients. 
Hypnotism would appear to be a modern word 
for mesmerism. The boys were the first taken, 
One suffered, Mr. Tooth said, from infantile 
paralysis, which affected his left leg, arm, and 
face. This is what took place from the mo- 
meut the lad lay on the couch. Mr. Tooth: ‘I 
create my influence simply by word. I don’t make 
use of any passes with fine but simply use the 
will. Iam now influencing this boy, and he will 
go to sleep in a little while. And this will be of 
interest to you—he will tell me when he is asleep. 
Gerald, you will tell me when you are asleep. You 
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are hardly asleep yet?’ Gerald: “no, fa-”’ Mr. 
Tooth, after a pause; “Are youasleep now?” 
Gerald (tonelessly): ‘Yes, father.” Only the 
first syllable is heard of “father.” The singular 
colloquy goes on, Mr. Tooth’s part being spoken 
in very soothing tones; the boy’s almost inaudibly. 
**Do you feel my hand?” “Yes.” ‘You feel it 
warm, don’t you?” Faint affirmative. ‘ This leg 
has been weak for many years, but it is getting 
now very strong. (This is the “suggestion.’’) 
You feel it to be stronger, don’t you?” ‘ Yes.” 
‘*Now you are fast asleep. Get up and walk 
nicely. Very nicely, now; walk with firmness, 
you are a man now; you are a young soldier, 
step out with men. Shoulders back and head up.” 
Suiting the action to the word, both marched the 
length of the room and back, Mr. Tooth insisting 
that whag the boy could not do naturally without 
difficulty he now did with ease, his nervous powers 
being in some mysterious fashion assisted by “ the 
influence.” “ He is en rapport with me now, and 
with nothing else.” The treatment in the lady’s 
case was similar and she appeared greatly refresh- 
ed by her sleep. The course pursued with the 
dipsomaniacs is to hypnotise them twice daily, and 
while in that state to suggest that they should 
look on spirits and intoxicating liquors generally 
with dislike and feel no craving for them. The 
correspondent, of course, was unable to tell what 
effect all this would have on the men he saw, so 
he asked for a complete case that he might in- 
vestigate. I give the account in his own words :— 
“Tt was the case of a gentleman forty-three years 
years age. His condition, as described by his own 
friends, was that of a nervous system completely 
wrecked from the excessive use of stimulants for 
many years. The heart’s action was impaired and 
the digestive powers ruined. He could not take 
any food without sickness. He lived, or rather was 
dying, on alcohol. Mr. Tooth says that after a fort- 
night’s mental treatment he ‘entirely, and of his 
own will, left off all stimulants, and lived princi- 
pally on milk diet. Thetreatment was completely 
successful at the end of four months. He under- 
went a medical examination, and was pronounced 
to be cured. His friends now entirely trust him 
and he has made a fresh start in life, full of hope 
and happiness. I went and saw the medical man. 
*Oh, yes,’ he said, ‘the gentleman was in a very 
bad way; and he is now well ; he has been able to 
go abroad. I gave him medicine, but my drugs 
had nothing to do with his being able to start life 
again. Mr. Tooth cured him. How he did it I 
do not profess to know. Of course the first 
thing is to get your dipsomaniac to stop taking 
stimulants ; but that is exactly what he hasn’t the 
strength of mind to do. This patient hadn’t that 
strength of mind. He got it somehow at Mr. 
Tooth’s. He did not take stimulants when in his 
care, and he did take milk, and plenty of it. He 
wasn’t staying undec Mr. ‘Tooth’s roof either I be- 
lieve. He was not apparently under any physical 
restraint.’ ” 

“Is there any danger of a relapse? ” 

“Ah! that is exactly what I am curious to 
know. His friends do not seem to anticipate it; 
but that is the test.” 

** After this experience you would not hesitate 
to encourage any one who wished to do so to try 
the hypnotic treatment? ”” 

“No; certainly not.” 

Mr. ‘ooth’s statement that he was able to 
hypnotise people about to have their teeth drawn, 
was also verified by a visit to the dentist who had 
extracted teeth from boys so treated by Mr. 
Tooth. Itisa pity this gentleman did not know 
of this mysterious power years ago, when he might 
have made “suggestions”’ to his guondam pari- 
shioners which would have saved much scandal. 

The English Illustrated Magasine begins’a new 
year this month, with a new editor, who has made 
certain changes which are worth noticing, as 
showing the general tendency of current magazine 
literature. Mr. Comyns Carr, the art critic, 
started the magazine five or six years ago. In 
price, mode of production, illustration, and nature 
of the contributions, it was a new venture in English 
magazines. It was in fact an English sixpenny 
Harper. Mr. Carr within the last two years has 
started, with Mr. Halle, the New Gallery in Regent 
Street, which has been a tremendous success, and 
in consequence he has been compelled to given up 
the magazine. His successor is Mr. Kinloch 
Cooke, a young barrister belonging to the Oxford 
Circuit, private Secretary to Lord Dunraven, Sec- 
retary to the. Lords’ Sweating Commission, and 
otherwise a well-known man. A few years ago he 
visited the colonies, and on his return wrote a good 
deal in Zhe Times and other papers on colonial. 
and Polynesian topics, and edited a wotk of the 
late Sir Peter Scratchley on Colonial Defence 
Now the changes which he introduces in the maga- 
zine, besides certain mechanical alterations in type, 
paper, &c., are mainly in regard to contributors. 


We are not to have two long stories running toge- 
ther simultaneously, or even one long one. Short 
stories, by eminent writers, are lo be the order of 
the day in fiction; poetry by “eminent hands,” 
personal sketches by eminent persons, and con- 
tributors bearing eminent names, not so much in 
literature, as in society generally. In fact the 
English Illustrated is going the way of most cur- 
rent magazine literature, where the maxim reads 
“names” not matter. This fashion was set by 
Mr. Knowles in the Nineteenth Century; it has 
grown and grown until now it overshadows almost 
every magazine in the country, To get a couple 
of Dukes, an Earl, a Cardinal, and a Bishop or two 
writing on topics of which they know as much and 
no more than other men, is now the ambition of the 
magazine editor; give him a name and the matter 
may, for aught he cares, be leather or prunella. 
«Take care of the names and ‘the matter will take 
care of itself’’ is said to be the motto of most of them. 
Blackwood stands out, and is still the best literary 
magazine in this country. Now Mr. Kinloch 
Cooke is just the man to get the good names; 
shrewd, popular, moving constantly amongst 
men and women with names, he will fill his 
magazine with what the publishers want. In the 
very first number, which is an uncommonly good 
one, we find Lord Lytton, Violet Fane, Mrs. Jeune 
(a lady who has the nearest approach to a Salon 
now existing in London), Swinburne, the Hon. 
Mrs, Anstruther, Sir John Dickson, &c., and, Oh! 
glory of glories! the Princess Christian herself has 
condescended to promise to illuminate his paper. 
Hence the modern editor must be an accomplished 
dinner giver, and that Mr. Kinloch Cooke is. Elis 
small select dinner parties get a special paragraph 
in the Morning Post, and in the expansiveness be- 
gotten of a good dinner he gets his eminent guests 
to promise to become his eminent contributors. 


Your readers will have heard by telegraph of the 
death of Wilkie Collins. Although it might be too 
much to say, as was said on a memorable occasion 
that the ‘ gaiety of nations is eclipsed, ” yet there 
is no doubt that, by his death we have lost the 
greatest of living story-tellers. In all obituary 
notices and reviews itis agreed that his two great 
works were “The Woman in White” and the 
“ Moonstone.” ‘The former, which everyone has 
read, and many people several times, is the 
first of English novels of plot and situation. 
It is avowedly a sensational story; it is a story 
of mystery, of iwtigue, of secret plotting, of 
crime, but it is something more: it is a novel of 
character as well, and Count Fosco, albeit impro- 
bable and unreal, is a creation of the first: order, 
From some points of view the ‘ Moonstone”? may 
be placed higher than “The Woman in White,” 
for the original plan was even more ingenious than 
that of the earlier novel. There were elements of 
mysterious poetry about the three Indian priests 
and the last chaper of ‘The Moonstone” will re- 
main as long as sensational novels are read, as a 
model of all that is most sensational, most thrill- 
ing, and most ingeniously probable in the midst of 
improbability. “There existed a strong friendship 
between Wilkie Collins and Chailes Dickens, and 
the two great novelists acted and re-acted on each 
other. Dickens’ influence is easily recognizable in 
The Woman in White,” but Collins had his in- 
fluence too upon the last works of the greater 
writer, especially the ‘Tale of ‘Two Cities’ and 
“Edwin Drood.” Mr. Yates, who knew Collins 
well, says in the World that for many years he 
was in the habit of taking laudanum, and that 
the doses he could take of late years were large 
enough to kill a company of soldiers. 


There has also passed away during the week 
another writer who was well-known some thirty or 
forty years ago. IT refer to Eliza Cook. ‘To most 
ofus when her death was announced it seemed 
that she had died a second time, as she has in one 
sense, for her fame has been dead for nearly 
25 years. In 1864 she received a civil pension 
of £100 and since then has Tived in retire. 
ment. Atone time she occupied a great position 
whatever may be thought of her now, for she 
wrote the songs of the English people. They 
were simple songs but they were the songs that 
were sung. The best known of her poems is the 
“Old Arm Chair” which isto be found in any 
collection of extracts for recitation, and in every 
book of poetry for schools. She contributed re- 
gularly to the Weekly Despatch, which would as 
soon have thought of coming out without its tide 
as without one of her poems; she brought out a 
journal called Elisa Cook’s Fournal, and the name 
in itself guaranteed a circulation, 

There has just been published a little book 
written by a Mr. Horace C. Hutchinson, who 
calls himself a ‘duffer,” entitled ‘ Cricketing 
and Stories,” which contains many very amusing 
stories about our national game. Here area few. 

*T do not understand your crickets,” said a 


foreigner to me. ‘* To me it do appear that it pro- 
ceed upon wrong principle—that you are what 
you call penalized when you make the good stroke. 
For when you make the good stroke you have to 
start away and run like diable. But it should be 
the man who plays badly—he should run, and the 
man who plays well rest. Instead of which, death 
of my life! it is the man that gets what you call 
bowled out who is allowed to sit himself in the 
pavilion all the afternoon, in the shade, and enjoy 
himself.’’ 

Here is another :— 

“We were lazily discussing the question of the 
longest hit that ever was known. Each had con- 
tributed his humble mite of fiction. One had seen 
a tenner (would they were more common) on Cow- 
ley Marsh; another remembered an elevener on 
Chatham Lines; one had seen a ball picked up by 
a cow, and the batsman ran 153 another had seen 
a ball wedged up the spout of a pump, and they 
ran 27. ‘Then a warrior, who had been silent, spoke 
in this wise :—‘T think [know the largest number 
over scored for one hit. It was a scratch eleven 
of the Sappers, and we were playing against an 
eleven of the Hanwell Lunatic Asylum-—they were 
temporarily sane lunatics, or believed to so; but the 
lunatic at long-leg fielded a hard hit so brilliantly 
that in his excitement, instead of returning the 
the ball, he started off with it across country—of 
course with all the field in pursuit; and before they 
could catch him and bring back the ball the 
batsman had run 157.” 

The writer sums up the experience of a life of 
cricket in the following maxims :— 


If, under desperate circumstances, the captain 
should request you to try your hand with the ball, 
be careful, even if you have never bowled before, 
to conceal your inexperience from the batsman. 
There are many bowlers who owe a large share of 
their success to placing their field with a careful 
elaboration which has made bowling a work of 
supererogation, save for its effect on the batsman’s 
nerves. 


You will seldom succeed in extracting much 
consolation from the batsman with whom you hap- 
pen to be partnered at the unhappy moment which 
witnessed your downfall. To your anxious appeal 
of “That was rather a ripper that bowled me, 
wasn’t it?” heis apt to respond, “ It was well up— 
you might have hit it,” or “it was a simple ball if 
youd played it forward,” or more frequently still, 
‘you played right across it.” From the man who 
bowled the ball you are far more likely to get the 
kind of response you want. 

A bowler lays himself painfully open to the 
retort courteous when he takes upon himself to 
reason with his field on their lack of civility in 
fielding hits off his own bowling. 

On one occasion when Mr, F—returned froma 
somewhat leisurely pursuit of a hit off Mr. B—’s 
bowling, the latter said to him, “ Why did you 
not run after it faster, F—?” to which Mr. F—te- 
plied.with pointed brevity, ‘“‘ Afraid I shouldn’t last 
the distance.” 

Should the batsman be defeating the bowling 
by means of any special style of stfibborn defence 
or fearless hitting, it is the habit of some wicket- 
keepers to compliment him, in a tone of friendly 
interest, upon this feature of his play. This will, 
in some cases, produce on the batsman’s part a 
slight self-consciousness which may aid his down- 
fall and possibly turn the balance of the match. 


THE LATE TOKYO RACE MEETING. 


—__q@——____ 


It was not necessary that one should be possessed 
of the gift of prophecy to foretell that, under fa- 
vourable conditions, accidents would happen on 
the Shinubadzu Racecourse. I pointed this out 
when the new track was opened; and looking to 
the number of “spills” that have taken place 
since that lime, itis a matter of surprise and con- 
geatulation that no necks have been yet broken. 
People at home are often heard to declaim against 
the severity of the obstacles at the Grand Na- 
tional and other cross-country meetings, but for 
absolute danger these are child’s play when com- 
pared with flat-racing’ on a slippery course, the 
turns in which are such as cannot be equalled in 
any other racecourse in the world. The accidents 
that occurred at the late meeting all happened at 
the corners, and were not due to big fields, as out 
of the eighteen events that comprised the pro- 
gramme for the two days, four races brought two 
runners only, and four races three, all the others 
producing fields of four or five, the handicaps 
alone attracting seven and eight starters respec- 
tively. But in no less than one-third of the races 
a horse fell when in full stride, and in five cases 
out of the six this occurred through his near feet 
slipping from under him in rounding those dread- 
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ful corners. It is impossible that racing under 
such conditions can afford any pleasure even to 
the most ardent turfite. You see a horse and man 
come down with a crash, and the latter, lying 
awfully stilt until the people run out and pick him 
up, presents all the appearance of a dead ’un. 
You lose, in your anxiety to learn the condition of 
the unfortunate jockey, all the points of that parti- 
cular race, and ultimately, though assured that 
“no bones are broken,” you witness the sorry spec- 
tacle of a heap of limp humanity in torn and soiled 
silk, which a few minutes before you saw spring 
into the saddle merry and hopeful of landing first 
past the judge. I have pointed out on more than 
one occasion many shortcomings in the conduct 
of the races at Ueno, and though some of these 
have doubtless been due to a want of knowledge 
of the rules of racing and of the customs obtaining 
in places where the sportis properly carried on, it 
can only be from a lack of common sense that the 
officials of the Union Club failed to remedy the 
effects of the recent heavy rain on the track. That 
they were alive to its dangerous condition is cer- 
tain, but the measure taken for safety only made 
matters worse. This.was thessprinkling of a small 
quantity of dry sand on the wet and slippery cor- 
ners, a course which, while it inspired confidence 
in both horses and riders, was nothing more than 
a delusion and a snare, and was without doubt 
the principal cause of the unusual amount of 
‘grief.’ Six inches of such material might have 
been of service, or had the corners been “ picked ” 
over the horses might have stood up, but this 
apparently never occurred to the Solons who run 
the Club, and they may be considered fortunate in 
not having to answer for two or three broken 
necks. 

I do not for a moment suppose that the dangers 
of the course at Ueno have had anything to do 
with the decadence of the Union Race Club, but 
with the exception of the opening of the new track, 
when everything was on a grand scale, there has 
been no programme at Ueno equal for the number 
of entries to those that used to be made at To- 
yama. Whatever the cause, the Union Race Club 
does not flourish in its present quarters. Indeed, 
the meeting just passed could hardly have been 
held without the assistance of foreigners. Turning 
to the programme I find that of the seven entries 
in the Half-bred Handicap, five were foreign. 
owned horses, and of the thirteen Japan ponies 
entered in the handicap for that class five belonged 
to foreigners. ‘This amount of support withdrawn 
from the Club would end in its collapse, and yet 
the way in which the vacing is conducted is calcu- 
lated to drive away foreign patronage rather than to 
attract it. In a race on the first day it was 100 to 1 
that the winner could be named in two guesses, and 
one’of the ponies belonged to a foreigner. There 
was also among the starters an animal that had 
not the ghost of a chance. An inquisitive person 
was heard to enquire what was the use of sending 
such a horse, anda knowing person replied that 
the object would be perfectly plain so soon as the 
start took place. And so it was ; the foreign owned 
likely winner was bored out in the most bare- 
faced manner at the commencement of the race 
by the animal without the ghost of a chance, 
and of course the foreigne:’s horse did not 
win, The foreign jockey, however, lodged a 
complaint against the other rider for boring, and 
the complaint was upheld and the rider without 
the ghost of a chance was suspended for the re- 
mainder of the meeting. He swore hard and fast, 
however, that his horse bored, which was unavoid- 
able, but the starter saw him pulling hard on his 
off-rein, and had it not been for this gentleman’s 
evidence the case would have been decided the 
other way. As it is, this is the first objection made 
by a foreign rider or owner that has ever been 
sustained—and there have been a good many— 
since racing commenced at Shinobadzu. Although 
not in the same stable, the borer doubtless ran in 
the same “interest’’ as the winner, but the word 
interest”? does not occur in Rule 18. But the 
funny part of this episode occurred later on, when 
the injured jockey was asked to forgive the sus- 


proved. It was an ordinary booth, and the sole 
performer was a woman who, it was voci- 
ferously announced, lived upon fire, porcelain, 
and live snakes. I never had a taste for 
monstrosities, and remember well what a lecture 
I got from the family doctor when he saw me 
emerge from a show at a country fair in which 
[had seen a man swallow a poker. That was forty 
years ago, and I have never witnessed anything 
of the kind since. But I determined, distasteful 
though it was, ta see this performance, as it would 
enable me to make known the fact that it was in 
operation in the capital of Japan, and thereby 
draw the attention of the Authorities to its exist- 
ence. It was a miserable affair, apart from its 
brutality. The woman was about thirty years 
of age, unkempt and dirty, with barely an inch 
of forehead, and a cast of countenance that de- 
noted an exceedingly low type of the human family. 
It occurred to me that she was under some in- 
fluence—either drugged or -hypnotised—or that 
she was an imbecile. She sat on a stool dressed 
in a tawdry embroidered costume, and first put 
live charcoal in her mouth. ‘Then she was hand- 
ed part of a broken glass from which she nibbled 
a small quantity and pretended to swallow it; 
then a piece of porcelain was similarly treated ; then 
a snake was taken from a box containing several, 
and this she held between her teeth, taking others 
inher hands, and putting the remainder inside her 
dress. Then came the chicken. The bird uttered 
a faint cry as if it knew what was about to take 
place, and the performer raising the wing, beneath 
which it had been previously bitten, applied her 
teeth to the part and bit off a small quantity. The 
glass and porcelain crunched amounted to certainly 
hot more than a quarter of an ounce, and the 
flesh detached from the unfortunate fowl did not 
amount to half that weight. This method was per- 
haps a matter of economy, but ifany who patron- 
ized the show expected to revel in the sight of gore 
they must have been grievously disappointed, in 
fact must have regarded the performance as a sell. 
The exhibition was sufficiently disgusting, how- 
ever, but I should say from the appearance of the 
people and their surroundings that the affair was 
but very poorly patronized. I suppose all coun- 
tries are afflicted with such things until the police 
discover and put astop tothem. One of the worst I 
ever heard of was in full swing at St. James’s Hall, 
London, as recently as last September. ‘‘Ca- 
rados,” writing in the Referee, thus describes it :— 
* * * 7] sat with a handful of others in St. James’s Hall 
on Thursday, and witnessed the strange and altogether 
unnecessary doings of a troop of Atoors, called the 
Aissaouas. for, odds daggers and bowls—not to mention 
needles—these dusky folk so hack and pierce themselves 
that it is a wonder the platform does not reek with Moorish 
blood. The proceedings (intended to be of a sacred sort) 
are intensely revolting, and neither tolerable nor to be en- 
dured by the strongest-stumached Refereader, as I think 
you will agree ‘Yen or a dozen more or less malignant 
and mostly turbanwed Moors sitin a semi-circle and on the 
floor, and after much terrible tom-toming become roused 
to frenzy, each one, however, taking polite care only to be 
frenzied in his properturn. One after another, with proper 
intervals for announcement and so forth, these Moors pro- 
ject themselves wildly on to the platform, and then roll and 
writhe about mapoen agony, varied with vain attempts 
to stand on their heads, and then to behave as though the 
chops of the Channel had disagreed with them. Anon a 
carroty Moor (whom I seem to remember as formerly of 
another nationality) drags the writhing subject to a caul- 
dion, c, and holds his head over it, while the holdee makes 
terrible sounds as of vomiting... Then the subject, having 
inhaled some kind of steam, straightway proceeds to do 
his doughty deeds. * * * Each Moor starts taking a 
sight at a sort of chief priest or elder, an old Moor fut 
with no almanac) who sits in the middle, and also to make 
signs of ‘doing the dags”’ of his fellow Moors, who guy 
him all the time. ‘The first performer, for instance, develops 
a sudden craving for cactus leaves covered with big prickles. 
Having sampled these, he cannot be comforted until 
glass tumblers are administered ginto him. hese he ap- 
pears to scrunch up and to enjoy, dancing them down the 
while; when recovered, and even long afterwards, he medi- 
tatively revolves his glass quid in his cheek, apparently with 
intention sof to swallow it on any account. Another pines 
for fire-food, and gets it, but does not at all wipe out any 
seaside salamander I have witnessed. Another runs long 
needles into his cheeks and ears; another pokes nails into 
kis nose and spikes into his eye, and appears to think a lot 
of it, ending his feat, as all the others do, by kissing his 


: . fellow-Moors, and by applauding himself vigorously. The 
pended: Oidetias he “Was wanted: NY ride,” and next, a bleak’ Moor, is the very counterpart of the Jewbily 
would “never do it any more. The foreigner Plunger after he had los £250,000 inJ&c., &c. ‘This fine 


gave his consent, though he had no more to do 
with reversing the Committee’s decision than the 
man in the moon; nor had the Committee any 
right to alter their finding on the ground stated. 
The starting was an improvement on that at recent 
meetings, being undertaken by two gentlemen 
whose fairness could not be questioned, though it 
must be said that ‘once round ” was several times 
‘once round and a distance,” so far behind the 
starting post were the horses despatched. 

On leaving the racecourse on the first day, I 
observed among the shows one in front of which 
several fowls lung in a row, and it occurred to 
me that this was, if not the exhibition recently put 
a stop to in Yokohama, a similar one ; and so it 


young fellow (the Moor, not Benzon), after the vomiting 

rocess, demands a snack of scorpions. One, which looks 
ike a fiery untamed shrimp, is brought around, and then 
handed to the Moor, who holds it up, laughs at it, bullies 
it, throws it down, and lectures it severely all the time he 
dances madly, and finally, in very joy, he chews the scor- 
pion, and appears to swallow it. Afterwards he punches 
himself on the chest and stomach, as though he had been 
stung ail over, and, in fact, indulges in those contortions 
which people who are poisoned on the stage always suffer, 
with this exception, that he, like many of the other Moors, 
bares his stomach and navel for the carroty Moor and the 
old Moor (minus the almanac) torub. This old Moor, by 
the bye, spits on all the props., scorpions, &c., before the 
feats are performed, and even from time to time anoints 
the performers’ naked stomachs with the sacred spittle. 
The chief consumer, however, is perhaps the Moor, who 
(as the announcer puts it) eats ‘quite aliveviper.”? When 


this fellowis struck, nothing will quiet him; he gets into a 
state of ‘‘ quite hydrophobia,”’ and is only slightly calmed 
when a batch of snakes is handed to him. Some of these 
he nurses in his bosom, and presently, after considerable 
argument with one which he whirls around his head, he 
chews it up and spits bits of wriggling snake all over the 
stage. In short, this is the last straw of an entertainment 
which can only be successful as a strong emetic. Faugh! 
It is astonishing that such a performance as the 
above should have been permitted in the centre of 
civilization, but then probably in London as in 
Yokohama, the police were not aware of it, though 
no performance ever took place at St. James’s 
Hall that had not previously been extensively 
advertised. CHIRON. 


LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
———_+ 
(Reuter “Spgcrat” To “ Japan Matt.” ] 


London, November 11th. 


The London lightermen have resumed work, 


but there is now a general strike among the 
bakers. 


Osman Digna is organising a force in Don- 
gola with the intention of marching northwards. 


The Marquis of Salisbury, in his speech at 
the Lord Mayor’s banquet at Guildhall, said 
that England’s policy in Europe was to keep 
things unaltered. In reference to Egypt, he 
said that enormous progress had been made 
in that country, but, bearing in mind the recent 
invasions and the overthrow of Emin Pasha, it 
was plain that the time for evacuation by the 
British had not yet arrived. 


TIME TABLES AND STEAMERS, 
—_——_>—_——__ 


TOKYO-YOKOHAMA RAILWAY. 


Down TRAINS LEAVE SHIMBASHI Station at 6.10,* 
6.40, 8, 8.35, 9.45,* and 10.50. a.m., and 12.05, 1.25, 
2.30, 4, 4.45,t 6.15, 6.50, 8 30, 9.55, and 11.15+ p.m, 

Up TRAINS LEAVE YOKOHAMA Station at: 6.30, 
7.20, 8.30, 9.1§,¢ 10.20, and 11.30 a.m., and 12,50, 
2,335. 4.30,t 5.05, 6.35, 7.50, 9.10, 10.05, and 11.05¢ 
p.m. 

Fares—First-class, sew 60; second-class, sen 40; 
and third-class, se 20. 

Trains marked (*) run through without stopping at Omori, Ka+ 
wasaki, Tsurumi and Kanagawa Stations. "Those marked (t) 
tun through without stopping at Omori, Kawasaki and Tsu- 
zrumi Stations. Down trains at 6.10 a.m. run no further than 
Kyoto, arriving there at 11.20 p.m.; at 9.4§ a.m. no further 
than Nagoya, arriving at 10.10 p.m.; at 2.30 p.m. no further 


than Shizuoka, arriving at 9 p.m.; and the train at 4.45 p.m. 
runs to Kobe, arriving at 12.50 p.m. next day. 


TOKAIDO RAILWAY. 

Tkatns teave YOKOHAMA (down) at 6.55, 9, and 
10.30 a.m., and 1, 3.25, 5.95, and 7.45 p.m.; and 
Kozu (up) at 6.55, 8.40, and 11.10a.m., and 2.47, 
4.57, 7-25 and 9.46 p.m. 

Farus—To Hodogaya, first-class sex 6, second. 
class sex 4, third-class sez 2; to Tolsuka, sen 18, sen 
12, sen 6; to Ofuna sen 36, sen 24, sen 12; to Fuji- 
sawa, sen 42, sen 28, sex 14; 10 Hiratsuka, sex 66, 
sen 44, sen 22; to Oiso, sen 75, sen 50, sen 25; 
and to Kozu, sen 93, seu 62, sen 31. 

Down trains at 6.5$ a.m. run no further than Kyoto, arriving 
there at 11.20p.m.; at 10.30 a.m. no further than Nagoya, 
arriving at 10.10 p.m.; at 3.25 p.m. no further than Shizuoka, 


arriving atg p.m.; and the train at §.35 p.m. runs to Kobe, 
arriving at 12.50 p.m. next day. 


_A tramway runs between Kozu and Ycmoro (distance 4 ri.) 
Finvikisha may be hired between Yumotro and Mtvanosuita 
distance 1} ri). 


SHINJIKU-HACHIO]I RAILWAY. 
TRAINS LEAVE SHINJIKU, ToKyO, (down) at 6.52 
and 9.53 a.m. and 12.56 and 4.25 p.m., and Hacuiojt 
(up) at 8.24 and 11.30 a.m. and 2.25 and 6 p.m, 
Fares—First-class sen 90; second-class sen 60; 
third-class sen 30. 


TOKYO-MAEBASHI RAILWAY. 


Trains Leave Téxvé (Ueno) (down) at 6, 9, and 
1.45 «.m,, and 2.45 and §.40 p.m.; and Magsasuit 
(up) at 6and 11.55 a.m., and 2.50, §.50, and 8.55 p.m; 

Farus—First-class (Separate Compartment), yren 
2,05 ; second-class, yen 1.36; third-class, sex 68, 


TAKASAKI-YOKOKAWA RAILWAY. 
‘TRAINS LuAvu TAKASAK! (down) at 6.30 and 9.25 
a.m., and 12.20 and 3.15 p.m.; and YoKoKAwa (up) 
at 8 and 11 a.m,, and 3.50 and 4.55 p.m, 


Fares—First-class, sex 975; second-class, sen 45 
third-class, sen 25, 


YOKOSUKA STEAMERS. 


Steamunrs Leave the English Hatoba daily at 7.55 
and 10.30 a.m., and 1.45 and 4.15 p.m,; and LEAVE 
Yokosuka at 7.10 and 10.10 a.m., and 1.30, and 4.30 
p.m.—Fare, sen 20. 
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LATEST SHIPPING. 
——__—_@——__——— 
ARRIVALS. 


Toyoshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 576, Kasuga, 
8th November,—Hakodate 6th November, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


Fuyo, Japanese steamer, 875, Selck, gth Novem- 
ber,—Nagasaki 5th November, Coal.—Mitsu 
Bishi Sha. 

Yokohama Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,298, Swain, 
oth November, —Shanghai via ports, 2nd No- 
vember, General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


General Werder, German steamer, 1,820, Eichel, 
gth November,—Hongkong 1st November, 
General.—H. Ahrens & Co., Nachf. 


Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Ekstrand, 
gth November,—Kobe 8th November, Gene- 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Hiroshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,862, Arai, 
1oth November,—Yokkaichi gth November, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,359, Haswell, 
roth November, — Kobe gth November, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Drum- 
mond, 10th November,—Hakodate 8th No- 
vember, General.—Nippon Yusen [aisha. 

Diana, American schooner, 75, Petersen, rath 
November,—North Pacific 1st November, 
Ballast.—Captain. 

Arctic, British schooner, 50, W. P. Pyne, 12th 
November,—North Pacific, 1st November, 
Ballast.—Captain. 

Hiogo Maru, Japanese steamer, 896, Saiki, 12th 
November,—Fushiki roth November, General. 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Kumamoto Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,240, Pender, 
12th November;—Hakodate roth November, 
General.—Nippon. Yusen Kaisha. 

Sagami Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,182, Kender- 
dine, 12th November,—Kobe 11th November, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Gaelic, British steamer, 4,205, W. G. Pearne, 13th 
November,—Hongkong 6th November, Mails 
and General.—O. & O. S.S. Co. 

Nagoya Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,262, Fukui, 
14th November,—Yokkaichi 13th November, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, 
Walter, 14th November, — Hakodate 11th 
November, General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer 1,525, Christensen, 
14th November,—Kobe 13th November, Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


Bentin San, Swedish schooner, 40, Macguire, 15u? 


November,—North Pacific 1st November, 
Ballast.— Johnson. 

Telemachus, British steamer 1,308, Jones, 15th 
November,—Kobe 13th November, General— 


Butterfield & Swire. 


DEPARTURES. 


Totomi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,196, Steadman, 
8th November, — Kobe, General. — Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, Christensen, 
gth November,—Kobe, General. — Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Toyoshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 596, Kasuga, 
gth November,— Hakodate, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Ancona, British steamer, 1,878, W. D. Mudie, 
1oth November,—Hongkong vid ports, Mails 
and General.—P. & O. S.N. Co. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Ekstrand, 
roth November, — Hakodate, General. — 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Favonius, British ship, 1,542, Dunham, 11th 
November,—San Francisco, Sugar.—Captain. 

Fuyo, Japanese steamer, 875, Selck, 11th Novem- 
ber,—Nagasaki, General.—Mitsu Bishi Sha. 

Monsoon, British yacht, 118, W. Jurd, rth 
November,—-Kobe.—Captain. 

Nagoya Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,262, Fukui, 
rith November,— Yokkaichi, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Drum- 
mond, 11th November,—Kobe, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Chasseur (4), French gunboat, Captain Bougard, 
12th November,— Kobe. 

Turenne (12), French frigate, Captain de la Noe, 
12th November,—Kobe. 

Villars (10), French cruiser, Captain Mazet, rath 
November,—Kobe. . 

Vipere (4), French gunboat, Captain Y. M. V. 
Goudot, 12th November,— Kobe. 

Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,230, Hussey, 
12th November, — Yokkaichi, 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


— Mrs. 


General. — 


Yokohama Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,289, Swain, 
12th November,—Shanghai vid ports, Mails 
and General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

General Werder, German steamer, 1,820, Eichel, 
13th November,—Hongkong via ports, Mails 
and General.—H. Ahrens & Co., Nachf. 

Oopack, British steamer, 1,729, Kemp, 13th No- 
vember,—Kobe, General.—W. M. Strachan 
& Co. 

Hiogo Maru, Japanese steamer, 896, Saiki, 13th 
November,—Fushiki, General—Nippon Yu- 
sen Kaisha. 

Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,359, Haswell, 
13th November,—Kobe, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. : 


PASSENGERS. 
ARRIVED. 


Per Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru, from 
Shanghai vid ports :—Admiral Akamatsu, Messrs. 
Kato, J. Ph. von Hemert, J. Danwell, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Miake in cabin; Mr. and Mrs. Terao 
in second class, and 69 passengers in steerage. 

Per German steamer General Werder, from 
Hongkong :—Mrs. Hannen, and Misses Hannen 
(2), Mrs. Rohde, 3 children, European maid, and 
native servant, Mr. and Mrs. Pors, child and 
servant, Colonel and Mrs. Williams, Mrs. Dins- 
dale, 2 children and European maid, Miss Kid- 
stone, Miss Duncan, Mr. Fachtmann, Lieutenant 
von Seebach, Mrs. Nachtigall, Mr. Furusko, Mr. 
Maeda, Miss A. Diercks, Messrs. Kwong, Ying 
Cheng Tang, and Kwong Chee in cabin; and 19 
Chinese and 1 Japanese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, from 
Kobe :—Messrs. Suzuki, Kawauchi, Inowa, Ya- 
nagi, and Yendoro in cabin, and 24 passengers in 


sleerage. 


-Per Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, from Kobe: 


—Messrs, A Yanogiwara, N. Nasegawa, J. Yosu- 


waka, S. Hari, M. Nakatani, E. W. Childen, 
P. H. Chilinga, C. Tibens, H. W. Belega, and 


J. Y. Pakelpam in cabin; 6 passengers in second 
class, and 56 passengers in steerage. 


Per British steamer Gaelic, from Hongkong :— 
Messrs. J. Marshall, S. Miller, and G. Portusch in 
cabin. “For San Francisco: Mrs. E. Hampton, 


and Mr. M. Carbould in cabin. 


Per Japanese steamer Omi Maru, from Kobe: 
Edgar, Mrs. Talbot, Messrs. Edgar, 
Hannen, Gorham, Mordherst, Carlisle, and Fuku- 
gawa in cabin, and 48 passengers in steerage. 


DEPARTED. 


Per Japanese steamer Sagami Maru, for Kobe: 
—Messrs. J. T. Gorham and H. Kashima in 
cabin ; and 19 passengers in steerage. 

Per British steamer Ancona, for Hongkong via 
ports:—Mr, and Mrs. F. J. Ward, Nr. and Mrs. Ww. 
N. Potter, Mrs. F. A. Brown, Miss Potter, Miss 
Ward, Miss M. J. Ross, Miss Johuson, Miss C. 
Johnson, Mrs. Leatherbarrow, Mr. and Mrs. D. 
Grant, General Tripe, Master Grant, Mrs. and 
Miss Newman, Mr. and Mrs. Sivewright, Messrs. 
W. Jackson, R. Kolich, J. O. Norris, Hutchin- 
son, J. C. Gillis, J. R. Scott, C. E. G. Craw- 
fad, L. Casati, J. Brooksby, A. Brooksby, 
Wong Pun Tun, Chun Men King, Sergent Ro- 
bertson, and Dr. Burrows in cabin; 3 Europeans 
and 3 Chinese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Vorohama Maru, for 
Shanghai vid ports:—Mr. and Mrs. Stone and 2 
children, Messrs. ‘I. H. James, and You Yu in 
cabin, and 45 passengers in steerage. 

Per German steamer General Werder, for 
Hongkong vid ports :—His Imperial Highness 
Prince Akira Yamashifa and servant, His Imperial 
Highness Prince Kikumaro Yamashina, Captain 
Hichiro Hataoka, Mr. and Mrs. Walthew and 3 
children, Lieutenant Rae, Baron von Rosenberg 
Lipinsky, Messrs. H. Kagawa, Ed. Hullendorff, 
T. Yoshida, Iyabe, Albert Becker, Edward C. 
Amer, L. L. Fobes, Theo. Meyerdirks, and 
Lueeke in cabin; 25 Chinese in second class; and 
3 Europeans and 23 Chinese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, for Kobe :— 
Mr. and Mrs. Harkness, Messrs. G. H. Danba, 
Obata, ‘Takashima, Takada, and Yamamoto in 
cabin; Mrs. Kin Suzuki, Miss Suzuki, Mr. and 
Mrs. Yamazaki, and Mr. Shibata in second class, 
and 53 passengers in steerage. 


CARGOES. 

Per British steamer Ancona, for Hongkong via 
ports :—Silk for France 319 bales. 

Per Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru, for 
Shanghai vid ports :—Treasure $12,000.00. 

Per German steamer General Werder, for 
Hongkong vid ports:—Treasure for Singapore 
$109,000. Raw Silk for New York 55 bales. 


REPORTS. 

‘The German steamer General Werder, Captain 
Eichel, reports :—Left Hongkong the 1st Novem- 
ber ato.45 p.m.; had during the whole passage 
stormy weather with very heavy gales from N.E. 
and E.N.E., and very heavy sea; the last day only 
fine weather with S.W. winds. Arrived at Yoko- 
hama the gth November at 10.45 a.m. 

The Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, Captain 
Ekstrand, reports :—Left Kobe the 8th November 
at noon; had light variable winds and fine wea- 
ther, off Hino-misaki fresh S.E. winds and heavy 
sea; at midnight wind hauling round to south; 
the gth at 4.00 a.m. winds moderate from S.S.W. 
overcast with passing rains squalls and following 
sea to Sagami, then winds hauling more to the 
westward and moderating. . Arrived at Yokohama 
the gth November at 6 p.m. 

The Japanese steamer Sagams Maru, Captain 
Kenderdine, reports :—Left Kobe the 11th Nov., 
at noon; had strong breeze from west and fMe 
weather to Ooshima; thence to Omai-saki fresh 
N.W. winds and fine weather; to port strong E. 
and N.E. winds with strong heavy sea. Arrived 
at Yokohama the 12% November at 10 p.m. 

The British steamer Gaelic, Captain Pearne, 
reports :—Left Hongkong the 6th November, at 
4.05 p.m.; had strong monsoon to Turnabout ; 
thence lo port fresh N.N.E. gales and head sea. 
Arrived at Yokohama the 13th November, at 2.37 
p.m. Time, 6 days, 20 hours, 50 minutes. 

ca aes steamer Wakanoura Maru, Cap- 
tain Walter, reports: —Left Hakodate the rith 
November, at 2 p.m. Arrived at Oginohama the 
12th at 11.30, and left the 13th at 8 a.m.; had 
moderate winds from the N.W. and fine weather 
throughout the passage. Arrived at Yokohama 
the 14th November at 9 a.m. 

The Japanese steamer Omi Maru, Captain 
Christiansen, reports :—Left Kobe the 13th Nov., 
at noon; had moderate S.W. winds with clear 
weather leaving Kobe and to Cape Hino wind 
gradually veering to N.W. and N. to Ooshima 
light; thence fresh breeze from N. and N.W. to 
Rock Island and moderate N.E. winds thence to 
port. Arrived at Yokohama the 14th November 
at 5.09 p.m. 


ge PRR SS 
LATEST COMMERCIAL. 
IMPORTS. 


The position of the Yarn Market continues 
much the same as during last week, except that 
the feeling caused by continued quiet buying is 
slightly in favour of holders of Enplish Yarns. 
Bombay spinnings are unchanged. Woollens are 
very quietand rather weak. Of glb. Shirtings fair 
sales are reported at lowish rates, but T.-Cloths 
remain neglected. Sales forthe week amount to: 
English Yarn 650 bales, Bombays 175 bales, 
Shirtings 15,000 pieces, and Italians 100 pieces. 

COTTON PIECE GOODS. 
vreU fracR, 


Grey Shitings—84 th, 384 yds. gyinches $1.75 lo 2.27 


Ha Shirtings—olb, 384 yds. g5inches 2.165 to 2.65 
1. Cloth—7ih, 24 yards, 32inches ...... 45 to 1.65 
Indigo Shictings—12 yards, qginches... 1.30 to 1.70 
Prints—Assorted, 24 yards, 3oinches... 1.70 to 2.30 
Cotton—Italians and Satteens Wack, 42 vB yA. 


 Gnches v.cceceeessceeseeeceseeeesseeeerrees O07 CO O.1G 
Vurkey Reds—1} to 24th, 24 yards, 30 paw eige, 
INCHES Li. ceeccseeceseceeseeeeeeeeeeeesseee FLFO lo 9.40 
Yurkey Reds—2} to 3%b, 24 yards, 30 
INCHES eeccessseesceeseceecteeseceeereeee 645 €0 1.75 
Yukey Reds—3§ to 4lb, 24 yards, 30 
. INCHES oc csecse ces essceeseeacereeesetsseee 2.00 tv 2.30 
Velvets—lack, 35 yards, 2zinches 4... 4.75 to 6.15 
Victoria Lawns, 12 yards, 42-3inches... 0.60 to 0.72 
Vaffachelas, 12 yards, 43inches 1.35 to 2.25 


WOOLLENS. 


Plain Ouleans, 4o-42 yards, 32inches... $4.00 ty § 50 


Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches best o.a7$to 324 
Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches 
Medium ......ccccceeetieree O.22h 40 264 
Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches 
Common oe. ccc cere ceecereee 0.18 to 224 
Mousseline de Laine—Crape, 24 yards, 
grinches i.e eee Og to 0 16h 
Cloths—Pilots, 54 @ sGinches ......... 0.30 to 0.45 
Cloths—Presidents, 54 @ 56 inches ... 0.50 to 0.60 
Cjoths—Union, 54 @ 6 inches ......... 0.35 to 0.60 
Blankets—Scarlet and Green, 4 to 34th, 
per We cccecseerserrerees 0.53 LO 0 38 
COTTON VARNS, 
rarcrtinug, 
Nos. 16/24, Ordinary....cssccsseereereee $29.25 tO 30.25 
Nos. 16/24, Medium ...... we 30.25 to 31.75 
Nos. 16/24, Good to Rest... we 31.75 to 32.50 
Nos. 16/24, Reverse ...... 33.00 to 34.00 
Nos. 28/32, Ordinary... 32.00 to 23.00 
Nos. 28.32, Medinm ...... 33.00 to 34.00 
Nos. 28'32, Good to Best..... 34.00 to 35.25 
Nos. 38/12, Medium to Best 37.00 to 40 25 
No. 328, Iwo-fold wc... 36.50 to 38.25 
No. 425, Two-fold .....0.. 38.50 to 42.50 
No. 20s, Bombay... 28.00 to 29.50 
No. 16s, Bombay ..... see 27,00 to 28.25 
Nos. 10/14, Bombay ssscsscererecereeeene 23650 tO 25.50 
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MISVALS. 

There is rather more demand for Iron Bars at 
better prices than have been ruling of late, but 
values are still much below home rates. Pig steady. 
Sheets some enquiry, all else dull, especially Wire 
Nails, for which buyers offer about ten per cent. 
less than present lay down cost. 


rem pee, 
Flat Bars, dich... ee ccecseeeceee $3.10 lo 3.15 
Flat Bars, binch....... 3.20 to 325 
Round and square up to 3 inch 3.10 to 3.25 
Nailrod, assorted ...... 0.0... .c0 cece 2.90 to 3.00 
Nailrod, small size .... 3.10 to 3.20 
Iron Pkates, assorted . 3-30 t6 3.60 
Sheet Iron... 3.80 to 4-20 
Galvanized Iron sheets . 6.80 to 7.00 
Wire Nails, assorted .... 4-40 to 5.20 
Tin Plates, per box .. 5.00 to 5.30 
Pig Iron, No. 3... cca 1.55 to 1.60 


KEROSENE, 

rotations unchanged. Dealers are apparently 

well supplied at present, and stock in the Naka- 

mura godowns is about 350,000 cases. No fresh 

arrivals since the Wm. H. Lincoln on and inst. 

The only sale reported lately has been 13,000 
cases Comet, in bad order, at 1.90 per case. 


QUOTATIONS. 
Chester: 212.65 sis ccceseacssaslsevnes cease Nom. 
Comet » $1.95 to 2.00 
Devoe ..... + 1.90 to 1.95 


Russian ............. 1.374 to 1.924 


SUGAR. 
The purchases of Formosa Browns reported in 
previous issues have entirely exhausted the stock 
of this kind, and the demand during the past 
week has been solely for White Refined sorts 
which have been sold to the extent of 97 piculs at 
$9.40 per ficul, 50 piculs at $9.00, 63 piculs at 
$8.55, 250 piculs at $8.35, 176 piculs at $7.70, 697 
Piculs at $7.65, and 228 piculs at $6.40; total, 1,560 
piculs. Prices for these kinds are now tending 
downward, and there is a large stock on hand. 


ream rue, 


White Refined 0.0... ccc cece css eeceee $6.50 tog.40 
Manila ........ 4.50 to 4.55 
Taiwanfoo 4.30 to 4.40 
Pentama 3.80 to 3.95 
Namiida 3.00 to 3.20 
Cake tetecetgerceieees 4.00 tO 4.10 
Brown T eessese Nominal ...... 465 to — 


EXPORTS. 
RAW SILK. 

Our last issue was of the 8th inst., since which 
date the settlement list gives a negative quantity 
of 38 piculs. The nett purchases have been Hanks 
45 piculs, Re-reels 7 piculs, while the nett rejections 
have been Filatures 39 piculs, Kukeda 40 piculs, 
and Oshiu sorts 11 piculs. Japanese shipments 
have been 18 bales, thus reducing the nett business 
to minus 20 piculs for the week. 


The inaction noted in our last continued all 
through the week: holders getting more anxious 
from day to day while buyers refused to operate. 
Exchange,tvo, continued its upward march, thereby 
adding to the stringency of the situation. Yester- 
day and to-day, however, some business has been 
done; and buying recommenced at prices which 
show a reduction of from $40 to $60 upon the 
highest values reached last month. ‘he greatest 
difference has been apparent in the medium and 
common grades of Hanks and Re-reels, the better 
classes being more firmly held, while in Kakeda 
no transactions have taken place, and all quota- 
tions for that class are quite nominal. 


Arrivals have continued on a free scale, and the 
stock is now over 8,000 piculs, having increased 
1,500 piculs since this day week. There seems to 
be a lack of holding power among the Japanese, 
and unless buyers come to their relief we look for 
some further reduction in quotations. 

There have been two shipping opportunities 
during the interval, English and German mails 
both taking something, The Ancona (roth inst.) 
had 319 bales for Europe, and the General Werder 
(13th) took 55 bales en route for New York vid 

urope. Present export to all paits is 20,544 
Piculs, against 15,643 piculs last year and 12,841 
at same date in 1887. 

Hanks.—There has been something done on the 
lower basis, one parcel Chichibu at $600 and two 
parcels Hachoji at $550. A further sale is ru- 
moured of Hachioji at $540. The higher grades 
are nominal at quotations, no business having 
transpired. 

Filatures—There have been a few sales at 
gradually declining rates, although rejections of 
previous purchases have outweighed them. In 
the early part of the week Katrosha was done at 
$780, while yesterday Hakusuru, Kaimeisha, and 
equal thereto, were done at $775, with a nice 
parcel 7okosha at $760. The tendency is still to- 
wards ease, and we shall see lower prices yet if 
buying is restricted to the present small dimen- 
sions, 


what quotations really are until some business is 


—WNoshi 829, Kibiso 128, Boseki-wata 23. 
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Re-veels.—Here we have had complete stagna- 
tion until within the last two days. Finally holders 
have succeeded in moving a few parcels at low 
rates compared with what they asked a fortnight 
ago. Thus Five Girl $720 ($775) Midori $660 
($720), while Medium sorts could be obtained on 
still more advantageous terms, holders offering to 
sell at $630 parcels for which they asked $700 last 
month, 


Kakeda.—Demand nil, and nothing to offset re- 
jections all the week. Quotations quite nominal. 


Oshu.—No transactions, and it is difficult to tell 


done. 
QUOTATIONS. 


seesseeeee Nom, 
.«. Nom.$630 to 640 
... Nom, 620 to 630 
. Nom. 615 to 620 
stsseee §9Q0 tO 600 

- 570 to 580 
« §50 to 560 
ve» 540 to 545 


Hanks—No, 
Hanks—No. 
Hanks—No, 
Hanks—No. 


2 (Shinshu)... 
2(Joshu)  ... 
24 (Shinshu) 
Hanks—No. 24 (Joshu) ... 
Hanks—No .24 to3 

Hanks—No. 3... 
Hanks—No., 33 


sees 


ilatures—Lixtra 10/12 deniers ........ 
Filatures—Extra 13/15 deniers ......... 
Filatures—No. 1, 10/13 deniers .. 
Filatures—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 denie 
Filatures—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 deniers.. 
Filatures—No. 2, 10/15 deniers ........... 
Filatures—No. 2, 14/18 deniers ... 
Filatures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers ... s-ss108 680 tO 700 
Re-reels—Extra ..........ccseceeseeeeeeee Nom, 
Re-reels—(Shinshu & Oshu) Best No. to... 
Re-veels—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers ., 
Re-veels—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 deniers .. 
Re-reels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers ..... 
Re-reels—No. 2}, 14/18 deniers... 
Re-reels—No. 3, 14/20 deniers ... 
Kakedas—Extra sede hes 


+ 770 to 780 
+ 770 to 780 
+ 730 to 740 
+ 720 to 740 
+ 710 to 720 


730 to 740 
+ 710 to 720 
«. 690 to 700 
. 670 to 680 
+. 650 to 660 
630 to 640 


Kakedas—No.1 .. « Nom. 710 to 720]. 
Kakedas—No. 14... . Nom. 690 to 700 
Kakedas—No. 2... Nom. 670 to 680 
Kakedas—No. 23 .. Nom, 650 to 660 
Kakedas—No, 3..... Nom. 630 to 640 
Kakedas—No. 34 .. Nom. 620 to 625 
Kakedas—No. 4 ; _ 


. Nom. 
Nom. 


Oshu Sendai—No. 24 if 
Hamatsuki—No. 4, 2. 
Uamatsuki—No, 

bas 


Suasun 1889 90. 1888-89. 1887-88, 

Baces, Barus. Bates. 

Murope te eawie ences vives QyOT§ 73477 5,563 
America ........., . 10,622 8,014 7,032 
; Bales 20,237 15,49t 12,595 
Total ...... { Piculs 20,544 15,043 12,341 
SettlementsandDirect 9 "CULs: oan epee 
Export from ist July 22,600 16,600 13,600 
Stock, 15th Nov.......... 8,300 12,850 15,300 
Available supplies to date 30,900 29,450 28,900 


WASTE SILK. 


More doing in this branch, and settlements for 
the week mount up to 980 piculs, distributed thus : 


The chief demand has been for Noshi—several 
hundred piculs having been taken into godown (it 
would seem that purchases have been partly specu- 
lative) and prices for the better grades show a 
slight advance. In Kibiso very little has been done, 
and the tendency of prices in that class is towards 
ease. Arrivals have been plentiful, and the stock 
remains at 12,500 piculs, in spite of the consider- 
able amount of buying registered during the week. 

There have been two shipping opportunities— 


the Ancona carried 261 bales Waste and Cocoons 
for Europe, while the General Werder had a few 
bales Cocoons for the States and some Waste for 
Italy. Present export is 8,569 piculs, against 8,857 
last year and 6,550 at same date in 1887, 

Pterced Cocoons.—Season virtually closed ; there 
is very little stock and none of good quality. 

Noshi.—A stiong demand set in for Foshu at 
from $80 to $90, according to quality and assott- 
ment ; Filature has notched $1524, Shinshu $124, 
Yechigo $135, Hachioji $146, Alino $130. Prices 
are fim, 

Kibiso.—But little enquiry and the tone is lan- 
guid. ftlature is in good supply, and holdeis 
would take some reduction in figures to be moving. 
Sales of Afino are reported at $75. 

Sundries.—A parcel Boseki-wata booked for 
Europe at $21 first cost. Nothing done in Wert. 


QUOTATIONS. 


Pierced Cucoons—Good to Best..........00c - 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Best............ «$145 to 1523 


Noshi-ito—Filature, Good ...... sue 135 to 140 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Medium ...... sue 125 to 130 
Noshi-ito—Oshiu, Good to Best ... suse 130 tO 145 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Best. ...... + 110 to 125 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Good . « Too to 105 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Medium...... + goto 95 
Noshi-ito—Bushu, Good to Best + 130 to 145 


Neskideee lent? Best wccccccecsceee * 


Noshi-itom—Joshu, Good ...scccesscssessesces senses 873 to go 


Noshi-ito—Joshu, Ordinary ... 
Kibiso—Filature, Best selected 
* Kibiso—Filature, Seconds 
Kibiso—Oshu, Good to Best ... 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Best......... 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Seconds ... 
Kibiso—Joshu, Good to Fair... 
Kibiso—Joshu, Middling to Co 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Good 
Kibiso—Hachoyi, Medium to I 
Kibiso—Neri, 
Mawata—Good to Best ........... 


timon., 
te veene . 


.ow 
seoee Nom, 


Export Table Waste Silk to 15th Nov., 


Skason 1889-90, 1888-89. 
Picurs. Picuta, 

Waste Silk....00.. . 6,512 8,098 

Pierced Cocoon: 2,057 759 
8,569 8,857 

Settlementsand Direct 2 "U4! base 
Export from 1st July $ 13500 11,800 
Stock, 15th November... 12,500 10,800 
Available supplies todate 24,000 22,600 


Exchange continued strong until yeste 


ood to Commion  .......s0ccce0 


1889 :=— 
1887-88, 
Picuts. 


4,942 
1,608 


6,550 
PICULS. 


93250 
9,250 


18,500 


tday when 


news arrived that silver was down 3d. in London. 
Present rates are therefore as under:—Lonpon, 
4 m/s. Credits, 3/3}; Documents 3/34; 6m/s. 


Credits, 3/38; Documents 3/33; New 
d/s. U.S.G., $79; 4 m/s. U.S.G. 
4 m/s., fcs. 4.08; 6 m/s. fes. 4.10. 


YorK, 30 


» $793; Paris, 


Estimated Silk Stock, 15th November, 1889 :— 


Raw. PICULS, Wasrs, PICULS, 
Hanks..........csecseee 820 {| COCOONS oo. seesecceeece 50 
Filatures see 39170 | Noshi-ito...........06. 4100 
Re-reels .... «. 2,740 | Kibiso..... . 8,100 
Kakeda . 770 | Mawata ..... +. 240 
Oshu ... cesses Sundries w.cesceue 10 
Taysaam Kinds......  — 

Total piculs ...... 8,300! Total piculs seeeee 12,500 
TEA. 


Since last report there has been a good demand 


for Tea, resulting in sales of 1,525 piculs, 
almost entirely of low grades, 


consistin 


Besides the week's 
settlements there has been a purchase of 


300 


piculs of Black Tea, which does not go in the total 
settlements for the year. There is now no great 
quantity of low grade Tea on offer, and the market 
is consequently firm. Leaf in stock is estimated at 


1,700 piculs only, against 8 
same date, 


it 8,300 piculs last year at 
Below we give the settlements of the 


various grades from the commencement of the 
season to date:—Common, 9,925 piculs; Good 
Common, 17,985 piculs; Medium, 30,465 piculs; 
Good Medium, 41,460 piculs; Fine, 29,150 piculs; 


Finest, 23,225 piculs; Choice, 
Choicest, 11 


11,850 piculs; 
1725 piculs; and Extra Choicest, 3,030 


piculs; total, 178,815 piculs. The total settlements 
for Japan are 316,615 piculs, against 301,450 piculs 


for the corresponding period in 1888. 
ments since last report have been 28,2 


Tea ship- 
18 Ibs. for 


New York and 12,000 Ibs. for Canada; total 
40,218 lbs., from Yokohama per Collingham. The 


City of Rio de Faneiro sailed on the 5th, 
from_Kobe 15.012 Ibs. for New York, 14, 


for Chicago, and 9, 


taking 
316 Ibs. 


000 Ibs. for California; total, 


38,328 Ibs. from that port. The same steamer had 
4,973 Ibs. for New York, 2,038 Ibs. for Chicago, 
and 67,750 Ibs. for California ; total, 74,761 Ibs, 


The Batavia sailed on the 7th inst. 
Ibs, for Canada only, 


with 127,698 
from Kobe, and from this port 


the same steamer carried 10,914 Ibs. for New York, 


27,000 Ibs. for Chicago, 51,135 Ibs. 
and 8,355 lbs. for California; total 


for Canada, 
» 97,404 lbs. 


PER PICUL, 
Common ......... wae $12 & under 
Good Common cuore = 13 tO 14 
Medium ......... « 1§ to16 
Good Medium » 17to18 
Fine: .ccdeccainces = igtoas 
Finest ... “. «92 to.24- 
Choice... soa - 
Choicest ......... oes -_ 
Extra Choicest ....0.0..csssceesees eestibrane _- 


EXCHANGE. 


Exchange, which had steadily risen 
weeks past, dropped—on receipt of news 


for some 
from Lon- 


don of a fall in silver—to the following rates :— 


x 


ws 


we 


ENGLISH PERFUMIERY, 


@ surpasses all others for its natural fragrance. 
ATKINSON’S RENOWNED 


T Th Y TREN 
ENGLISH LAVENDER WATER, 
f and other well-known Perfumes are un- 
P| cqualled for their delightful and lasting 
a odour. 


ATKINSON’S 
j ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE. 


Unrivalled for cleansing, beautifying, and 
preserving the Teeth and Gums. 
Of all Dealers, and of the Manufacturers— 
J. & E. ATKINSON, at 
24, Old Bond Street, London. [4m 


Trade Mark—A “ White Rose" on a“ Golden 
™ Lyre,” with Address in full, 


January sth, 1889. 


THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


ERSONS suffering from weak or debilitated 
constitutions will discover that by the use 

of this wonderful medicine there is ‘‘ Health 
forall.” The blood is the fountain of life, and its 
purity can be maintained by the use of these Pills. 


Sir Samvuet Baker, in his work entitled ‘* The Nile Tribu- 
taries in Abyssinia,” says—‘‘ 1 ordered the dragoman Mahomet 
to inform the Fakir that I was a Doctor, and I had the best 
medicines at the service of the sick, with advice gratis. InI 
short time I had many applicants, to whom I served outa 
quantity of Holloway’s Pills. These are most useful to an ex- 
plorer, as, possessing unmistakable purgative properties, they 
create an undeniable effect upon the patient, which satisties 
them of their value,” 


SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Is acertain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcerations 
of all kinds. It acts miraculously in healing ulcerations, curing 
skin diseases, aud in arresting and subduing all inflammations. 

Mr. J. T. Coorer, in his account of his extraordinary travels 
in China, published in 1871, says—‘‘ I had with me a quantity of 
Holloway’s Ointment. I gave some to the people, and nothing 
could exceed their gratitude ; and, in consequence, milk, fowls 
butter, and horse feed poured in upon us, until at last a tea- 
spoonful of Ointment was worth a fowl and any quantity of peas, 
and the demand became so great that I was obliged to lock up 
the sma!l remaining ‘‘stock.”” 

Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors the throughout 
World. May ist, 1889. 


Awaroeo Coo MEDAL L'PoOL INTERN’L EXHIaITION, 1886. 


ENGLISH MANUFACTURED 


TOBAGGOS 


RICHMOND 
CAVENDISH CO., 


LIVERPOOL. 


SPECIAL BRANDS :— 
**Pioneer” Golden Flake Cut. 
‘Richmond Smoking Mixture.” 
Superfine Bird’s Eye. 
‘Golden Brown” Fine Cut. 
Bright &Black Plug Cavendish} 


IN ALL USUAL SIZES. 


PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


Established a Quarter of a Contury. 


—— 


November 3rd, 1889. 


NOW READY. 


ROMANIZED EDITION of the JAPA- 

NESE PRAYER-BOOK is now READY. 

This Work has been transliterated in its entirety 

by the Rev. JOHN BATCHELOR, of the 
Church Missionary Society. 

Orders will be received at this office, or by 
Mr. Batcuetor, Hakodate. 

PRICE ONE DOLLAR. 


“Japan Mart” Orrfice, 
July rst, 1889. 
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YARROWS 


(Nov. 16, 1889. 
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SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 


Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN HOUR, 


PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER. 


Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation.. 


MacHINERY CONSTRUCTED FOR BOATS BUILT ABROAD. 
YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition. 


= Speer te fas Se Ee 
And see that each Jur bears 
in Blue Ink across the Label. 


f) : 


To be had of all Storekeepers and Dealers throughout India. 
Cookery Books Pane Free on Application to the 


ompany. 


Laron Liebig’s Signature 


GHEA 


FINEST AND = GH 
MEAT-FLAVOURING 
STOCK FOR SOUPS, 

MADE DISHES AND SAUGES. 


Invaluable for India as 
an Efficient Tonic in all 
cases of Weakness. 
Keeps good in the hottest 
Climates, and for any 
length of time.. 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co., Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England. 


Sold wholesale by COCKING & Co., Yokohama. 


Cookery Books on Application to office of this paper. 


Bilious Affections. 


KEATING'S BONBONS OR WORM TABLETS. 


A PURELY VEGETABLE SWEETMEAT both in appear 
ance and taste, furnishing a most agreeable method of ad- 
ministering the only certainly remedy for INTESTINAL of 
THREAD WORMS, It isa perfectly safe and mild preparation, 
and is especially adapted for Children. Sold in Bottles by all 
Chemists. I3ins. 


NOW READY. 


HE EASTERN PIONEER OF WES- 
TERN CIVILIZATION AND THE RE- 
COGNITION HER EFFORTS RECEIVE 


An Essay on Treaty Revision in Japan, by 
Cuas. S. Esy, B.A. 


PRICE, 50 CENTS. 


On Sale at KELLY & Co.’s, 28, Yokohama 
Yokohama, January 30th, 1889. 


A eeghes Le POTS j : 
The Universal Remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, 
Headache, Heartburn, Indigestion, Sour Eructations, 


"Sold by 


N.B. ASK FOR DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 


mj The Physician’s Cure 
“for Gout, Rheumatic 
4 Gout and Gravel: the 
safest and most gentle 
ei Medicine for Infants, 
Children, Delicate Fe- 
males, and the Sick- 
ness of Pregnancy. 


a SG at whe 
all Druggists and Storekeepers. 


“THE TOKYO MAIL” 


THE ONLY FOREIGN NEWSPAPER PUBLISHED. IN 
THE CAPITAL OF JAPAN. 


66-HE TOKYO MAIL” is a tri-weekly 
Journal published in Tokyo on Tuxspay, 
Tuurspay, and Saturpay Mornines, price yen 
6 per Annum. Subscriptions and Advertise- 
ments received at the KOBUNSHA, Dobashi, 
Tokyo ; and at 72, Main Street, Yokohama. 


January rst, 1889. 


Printed“and Published for the Prorrigtor at §3, Main Street, 
Settlement, by James Ettacott Beats, of No. 32, Bluft, 
Yokohama,—Saturpay, November 16, 1889. 
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A REVIEW OF JAPANESE COMMERCE, POLITICS, LITERATURE, AND ART. 


. REGISTERED AT THR G.P.O. 
No. 2 1.] AS A NEWSPAPER, 
CONTENTS. 
SUMMARY OF NOWS ooo... cecesssscscssecceserssssseececcecce 461 
EDITORIAL NOTES oo..ccscccsssescssesesesesestssssascacsesceusecacacesoeceseces 463 
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The Meiji Art Society and the Art School in the Educa- 
tional Department 
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‘* FAIS CE QUE DOIS: ADVIENNE QUE POURRA!” 


FOR 1888 ... 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


No notice will be taken uf anonymous correspondence. 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the “ JAPAN 
WEEKLY MaliL,” must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer, not for publication, but as a 
guarantee of good faith. It is particularly requested that 
all letters on business be addressed to the MANAGER, 
and Cheques be made payableto same; and that literary 
contributions be addressed to the EDITOR. 


YoxouaMa: Sarurpay, Nov. 23rp, 1889. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS.” 
sss 


Ir is proposed to open a branch of the Japan 
Red Cross Society in Nara Prefecture. 


Tue laying of rails on the line between Sendai 
and Ichinoseki is expected to be completed by 
about the 25th inst., at any rate before the 
beginning of December. 


Tue usual autumn meeting of nobles, whose 
houses in feudal times enjoyed an income of 
and above 100,000 #oku, will take place at the 
K6y6-Kan, Shiba, on the 24th inst. 


Tue section of the Ryomo Railway Company 
between Kiryu and Maebashi has been finished 
by the completion of the bridge over the Wata- 
rase-gawa and was opened for public traflic on 
the 2oth inst. 


Sanction has been given by the Kanagawa 
Kencho for the formation of the Yokohama 
Electric Light Company, which proposes to 
light localities outside the creek that surrounds 
a great part of Yokohama. 


Mr. Matospa Naka, assistant professor of 
mining and metallurgy in the Imperial Uni« 
versity, has been ordered by the Educational 
Department to proceed to Germany for the pur- 
pose of studying mining. 


A COLLECTION of over eighty of the best works, 
including pictures, porcelain, lacquer, &c., shown 
at the exhibition of the Japan Fine Art Society 
was conveyed to the Palace on the 15th inst. 
for the inspection of His Majesty the Emperor. 


Princes Suimapzu Tapayosu1 and Suimazu 
TADANARI, who arrived in the capital last week, 
visited the Palace on the 19th instant, and being 


YOKOHAMA, NOVEMBER 23pp, 1889. 


admitted to audience of his Imperial Majesty, 
offered their congratulations to the Emperor on 
the recent investiture of Prince Haru as Prince 


Imperial. 


Minine Regulations will be promulgated shortly 
by the Agricultural and Commercial Depart- 
ment, under which the empire will be divided 
into five sections, in each of which there will be 
a local office for the disposal of mining business 
relating to its particular jurisdiction. 


From June 16th (when the line was opened) 
to October 25th the numbers of persons that 
travelled on the Yokosuka-Ofuna Section of the 


Tokaido Railway were :—first class 449, second 


class 4,757, and third class 46,205, inall 51,411, 
the receipts from which amounted to yen 
11,629.50. 


AReEapy three-fourths of the houses the removal 
of which is entailed by the construction of the 
proposed line of railway from Uyeno to Aki- 
hanohara, Kanda, have been pulled down, and 
the laying of rails will be started early next 
year. It is expected that ere the Third Exhibi- 
tion is opened the line will be laid right through. 


Tur Agricultural and Commercial Department 
has intimated to the Osaka Chamber of Com- 
merce that a foreigner has applied for permission 
to purchase timber for transmission to India, 
where the supply of wood forthe manufacture 
of tea chests has failed. The foreigner is de- 
sirous of obtaining monthly 100,000 feet of 
half inch thickness, 


Two men have been arrested on a charge of 
being concerned in the recent theft of 7,000 yen 
from the treasury of the 18th Regiment stationed 
at Toyohashi. It appears that the theft was 
committed while the battalion was on its way to 
Kameyama for drill, by two soldiers, who car- 
ried off the money from a tewhouse where it 
had been left unguarded for a moment. 


By the destruction of Marquis Okubo’s house 
at Shiba the other day an almost incalculable 
loss has been caused not only to the family but 
to the nation. The flames destroyed among 
many objects of great value anumber of records 
and other papers which had not been examined 
since the death of the father of the present 
Marquis, but which are believed to have been 
of the very highest interest from a historical 
point of view. 


Tue application of the promoters of the Hok- 
kaido Coal-mining Railway Company for per- 
mission to commence operations has been 
granted by the Government. During the first 
eleven years of its existence the company will 
receive from Government a grant of 5 per cent. 
per annum on its capital. The line between 
Poronai and Temiya will be sold to the com- 
pany, and the President and Managers will be 
appointed by the Government. 


A company to be called the Tokyo Sei-kawa 
Kaisha, or Tanning Company, is in course of 
formation in Tokyo, with the object of prepar- 
ing hides in this country and thus obviating the 
necessity of importing leather from abroad, 
Messrs. Yoshiga Naoya, Kagayama Yasutaka, 
Hirao Sempei, Kimura Sobei, and Ota Nobu. 
yoshi are the promoters of the undertaking ; and 
the capital is fixed at yen 100,000, in 4,000 
shares of yen 25 each. The premises will be 
situated at Yokoyamacho, Sanchome, Nihon- 
bashi, 


Tue Railway Bureau is at present engaged in 
putting together a number of carriages that have 
arrived from abroad for use on the Tokaido 
Railway. Each carriage will accommodate 45 
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second-class and 100 .third-class passengers. 
The vehicles are of moreinished and ornamen- 
tal appearance than those hitherto running, and 
the comfort of third-class passengers in cold 
weather will be enhanced by the provision of 
well-padded seats, 


From Shimane Prefecture it is reported that a 
small boat containing sixteen Koreans was 
seen al ten in the morning of the 2nd inst. from 
the shore at Ugamura, Chibugori, in great dis- 
tress. A boat was launched and they were 
broughtto land, when it was learned that they had 
left Korea on the 25th of the previous month and 
had been driven about by heavy gales for eight 
days and eight nights till they were reduced to 
the verge of despair. They seem to have had 
plenty of food. Their boat and belongings 
were purchased for, yer 30, and the necessary 
sum to enable them to return home by the first 
opportunity will be advanced by the Authorities, 


A DEALER in iron-ware at Sagaramachi, in the 
province of Enshu, has well illustrated the truth 
of the saying, Zchimon oshimt no hyaku-zon 
(penny wise, pound foolish). Having purchased 
some goods from a wholesale merchant at Edo- 
bashi, Tokyo, he took steps to transmit money 
in payment of the cost. He accordingly bought 
a draft at the local bank (the Sagara Ginko) one 
the Shinyoshi-cho branch of the Kakegawa 
Ginko, which document he entrusted to the 
ordinary post, presumably grudging the few 
extra sem necessary to register the letter. Ag 
the draft did not make its appearance at its 
destination, enquiries were made by the whole- 
sale dealer, with the result that the assistance 
of the police was called in to solve the difficul- 
ty. Very little investigation was necessary to 
establish the fact that the draft had already 
been presented at the branch of the Kakegawa 
Bank in Tokyo and duly paid, having no doubt 
been stolen in transit. : 


Tuere is little change in the Import market, 
and no great improvement can be looked for this 
side of the New Year. English Yarns have been 
sold in moderate quantities, but sales of Bom- 
bays have been restricted. Shirtings, T-Cloths, 
Fancy Cottons, and Woollens of all descriptions 


are dull. The Metal market is quiet, and there 


has been but little enquiry for Kerosene. A 
few small sales of White only comprisé the 
transactions in Sugar, there being nothing else 
on the market. News have been received from 
Formosa that the coming crop promises to be 
a most abundant one, but it is believed that the 
market will open with new Sugar at high rates, 
The principal Export may be said to have 
experienced another “boom.” After a lull in 
which absolutely nothing was done for several 
days, rates went down rapidly, and many 
holders of Silk evinced great anxiety to “ part.” 
Buyers commenced to nibble, and then to bite, 
with the result that prices were raised as-rapidly 
as they had declined, and in the end nearly 
3.000 piculs comprise the business of the week. 
The chief trade has been for the United States, 
and the two steamers leaving yesterday and to- 
day carried over a thousand piculs. Buyers 
will now probably take a rest, as holders are 
firm, exchange is again going up, and stock is 
very much reduced, though after the late extra- 
ordinary fluctuations both in the prices paid and 
the volume of transactions it is hard to predict 
with any degree of certainty what may take 
place between this and the end of the year, A 
good business has been done in Waste Silk, 
and full rates have been obtained for qualities 
in request. The Tea trade has been small, and 
the season must soon close. Exchange, after last 
week's drop, has again gone up, and is firm at 


the close. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


THE FOREIGN POLICY OF THE CABINET. 


Tue Michi Nichi Shimbun opines that the first 
duty of the Cabinet of Prince Sanjo is to decide 
upon and to make known to the people the 
future policy of the Government with regard to 
foreign affairs. There is, however, an import- 
ant obstacle in the way in the shape of Count 
Okuma’s illness. It was at first given out that 
in about three weeks the Count would be ccn- 
valescent. But three weeks have already passed 
without any such result, and as many circum- 
stances—the uncertainty of the weather, the age 
of the Minister, and his previous close applica- 
tion to work—combine to retard recovery, it 
will in all likelihood be some time yet ere he 
can attend to his duties. It seems, too, that 
his condition demands that he shall not be 
spoken to on political subjects ; even his secre- 
taries have only seen him once or twice, and 
have then only been permitted to mention 
matters that would not unduly excite the patient. 
If this is his condition, then, it will be evident 
that it must be a fortnight before he can attend 
to affairs of the State, and if it is intended to 
wait for his recovery the remaining days of the 
present year will pass swiftly and the rith of 
February will besupon us ere we are aware. It 
must not be forgotten that the rth is the date 
on which the treaty with Germany is to come 
into operation. The question is, then: should 
the matter be decided now or should a settlement 
be deferred till Count Okuma can take part in 
it. Our contemporary, while admitting that 
from a sentimental point of view it seems wrong 
tomove without Count Okuma, says positively 
that a decision must be arrived at immediately. 
-Ithas been said in some quarters that the present 
intention of the Cabinet is to persuade Count 
Inouye to take the portfolio of Foreign Affairs, 
and meantime matters are at a standstill pend- 
ing his return. But this view the Michi Nicht 
condemns, pointing out that Count Inouye has 
already made up his mind, and that additional 
time will be wasted in endeavouring to induce 
him to re-enter the Cabinet. Finally our contem- 
porary notices the theory that Viscount Aoki's ap- 
pointment as a Privy Councillor was in order that 
he might be ina position to explain foreign affairs 
before that body. This may be true, but the 
Tokyo paper does not care much for this tem- 
porary expedient, and urges the adoption of a 
more solid and permanent course, asserting that 
if search is made a man to take up the reins 
dropped by Count Okuma will certainly be 
found. 


THE TOKYO PAPERS ON LAW NO 28, 


THE promulgation of Law No. 28, for the pro- 
tection of legally constituted assemblies and 
members of such bodies, has been received by 
the Tokyo press with mixed feelings of approval 
and regret. They all recognize the necessity of 
the enactment of such a law, for lately a danger- 
ous tendency has been growing to employ 
violent and unlawful means for the purpose 
of compelling assemblies and their mem- 
bers to act in accordance with standards 
set up by unscrupulous and inexperienced 
youths. While recognizing the importance 
of the new law to deal with such a state of 
things, our contemporaries unite in regretting 
that the nation is still in such a state of infancy 
in political matters as to suffer the growth of 
unruly passions requiring the interference of 
stringent legal provisions. They unanimously 
appeal to the public to reflect on the position, 
and te endeavour to show that the nation is fit to 
live under a representative system of government. 
The Hoch? Shimbun is glad that the presentlaw 
has been so opportunely promulgated, for the 
local assemblies throughout the countsy are to 
hold their annual meetings after the present 
month, With regard to Arts. land IV., our 
contemporary says that a more direct and effec- 
tive mode of procedure ought to have been 
enacted. According to Art. I., acts of open 
ibel upon lawfully constituted assemblies are 
o be dealt with on complaint of the injured 
ssembly ; and similarly it is provided in Art. 
V. that acts of coercion or threats directed 


against members of assemblies for the purpose 
of compelling them to resign or of preventing 
them from discharging their duties, are to be 
punished on complaint of the injured party. 
The Hocht Shimbun admits that in an ordinary 
law, such a provision would have been proper 
and just. But inthe present case, the condition 
that the acts just enumerated are only punish- 
able on complaint of the injured party, will in 
most cases render the two articles ineffective. 
To take Art. I., our contemporary observes that 
in order to make a complaint against libel, an 
assembly has to take a vote on the matter; 
and it may possibly, nay probably, happen that 
a libel which is principally directed against a 
section of the members represeuting a party of 
small influence, may pass unpunished. As to 
Art. IV., the Hock remarks that individual 
members will in most cases refrain from making 
complaints of coercion or threats applied to them, 
for it is generally regarded as a sign of manli- 
ness of character to look down upon such acts 
with disdain and to take no notice of them. So 
long as this notion prevails, the evil practice, 
against which the article in question is directed, 
will go on unchecked. On these grounds our 
contemporary thinks that the offences mentioned 
in the two articles ought to be punishable with- 
out complaint of the injured ; for such offences 
are really against the public and not agaifst 
private individuals. The Hoch? also hopes 
that, before the re-election of one-half the num- 
ber of members of local assemblies takes place 
next spring, more stringent regulations than 
those existing will be enacted to control 
elections. The Zokyo Shimpo differs from the 
Hlochi Shimbun as to the provisions of Arts. I. 
and IV., which the former regards as a safe- 
guard against the abuse of the law; for the 
Shimpo thinks that, if it is necessary to 
protect Assemblies and their members from un- 
lawful deeds, itis equally necessary to guard 
against any abuse of the protection conferred on 
them. 


THE ASIATIC SOCIETY OF JAPAN. 

Tue second part of the seventeenth volume of 
the Asiatic Society’s Transactions has just been 
issued. It is a goodly volume, containing 280 
pages, in which is to be found information on 
all sorts of subjects. The principal and in- 
comparably the most interesting contribution is 
a paper by Mf. J. Conder on the Theory of 
Japanese Flower Arrangement. Mr. Conder is 
always thorough. The text of his essay on this 
novel subject fills 96 pages of the Transactions, 
and is accompanied by no less than 68 plates, 
showing the various kinds of vases employed 
by amateurs of this most delightful and es- 
sentially Japanese art, as well as the principal 
styles of flower-arrangement. Mr. Conder’s 
treatment of the subject gives prominence toa 
fact already dimly perceived by critics, namely, 
that Japanese art is essentially linear. It deals 
almost exclusively in lines, straight, carved, 
spiral, and of every conceivable character. One 
may assert with confidence that no other people 
in the world possess anything like the Japanese 
appreciation of linear grace. It is certainly 
strange that with such a keen sense of the 
beauty of contours, the Japanese artist never 
cared to pourtray the ‘“‘human form divine,” 
but preferred to revel in the complicated lines 
and curves of drapery. In this limitation we 
may probably trace the austere influence of 
aristocratic estheticism and the rigid canons of 
the Tea Clubs. In flower arrangement, how- 
ever, the natural tendency of Japanese taste 
found a congenial field, and its exercise resulted 
in the elaboration of an art absolutely unique 
and standing at an unmeasurable height above 
the barbaric massing of colours that constitutes 
the whole of the corresponding art in the West. 
Mr. Conder, we believe, is now engaged in 
puttthg through the press a more extended es- 
say on this subject, which cannot fail to attract 
inuch attention in Europe and America. Cer- 
tainly his two papers, one on Japanese Costume, 
the other on Flower Arrangement, must be 
classed among the most exhaustive and valu- 
able ever contributed to the Asiatic Society. 
The other essays in the same volume are by 


Mr. R. Masujima, on the Japanese Legal 
Seal ; by Mr. Burton, on Sanitation in Japan ; 
by Dr. H. N. Seymour, on the Hygienic 
Aspects of Japanese Dwelling-houses; and 
by the Rev. A. F. King, on a Japanese Chris- 
tian’s Grave-stone in Batavia. The gist of 
all these papers has already been produced in 
our columns. We need not, therefore, refer to 
them at length now. It will suffice to say that 
they are all interesting and valuable. Indeed, 
the Asiatic Society may fairly congratulate itself 
on the character of its Transactions and the re- 
putation they have acquired. To use a hackni- 
ed but on this occasion literally true phrase, the 
library of no student of Japan can afford to be 
without them, and we are not surprised to learn 
that the back numbers are selling almost as fast 
as they can be reprinted. Financially the *So- 
ciety is in a flourishing condition, and there is 
every promise that the next number of its Tran- 
sactions will be fully up to the standard. 


MR. TAKAHASHI'S SPEECH. 


Tue speech made by Mr. Fujii at the farewell 
dinner given to Mr. Takahashi on the 4th inst. 
has already been reported. On the following 
day, Mr. Takahashi was entertained at the 
Ryuko-tei, Yanagibashi, by the officials of the 
Patent Office, of which he was until lately 
Director. His speech on the occasion is pub- 
lished in the Avppon and other papers. At the 
outset, Mr. Takahashi said that when young he 
crossed the sea and studied under great hard- 
ships and difficulties, but he did not undergo 
all this discipline merely for the sake of enjoy- 
ing tranquil repose in after years. When he 
returned to this country, he was still young, and 
having an aged mother to support, he betook 
himself to educational life. (Mr. Takahashi 
was instructor in the Yodimon, or Prepara- 
tory School of the University.) Subsequently 
he served in the Department of Agricul- 
ture and Commerce. If he now left that 
service it was because a still more important 
duty called him. After these preliminary 
observations, Mr. Takahashi remarked that the 
greatest obstacle to the development of national 
industry is want of capital. The amount of cur- 
rency in Japan may be sufficient for commercial 
purposes, but the interest on money is too high 
to pernfit of the employment of capital in indus- 
trial undertakings, which are somewhat slow in 
bringing results. He thought the best way to 
increase the capital of the country was to find 
out sources of wealth abroad, where the over- 
flowing labour of the country might be employ- 
ed. Such a source of wealth had been dis- 
covered in Peru. He believed that he would 
be able to realize the expectations of his friends 
who had charged him with the task of manag- 
ing matters for them. Japanese, he said, do not 
naturally lack the spirit of enterprise, but that 
spirit had for a long time been suppressed by the 
restrictions of a despotic government. He hoped, 
however, that henceforward the nation would 
assert itself and extend the sphere of its activity 
abroad. 


CRIMINAL ANTHROPOLOGY. 


Tue Zimes lately published an article of extra- 
ordinary interest describing the labours of an 
important school of criminal jurisprudence in 
Italy, a subject which, since the days when 
Beccaria expounded his theory of punishments, 
has been famous in the study of psychiatry, or 
what may be called criminal anthropology. It 
has now come to be generally accepted by those 
who have devoted attention to the subject that 
crime, as a rule, is not a mere accident or a 
casual episode ina criminal’s life, but that a man 
is a criminal because he was born and trained 
to be one, and the Italian investigators go so 
far as to say that even when crime does not 
manifestly appear to be the result of the nature 
of the criminal, closer investigation, and a study 
of the antecedents of the parents and ancestors, 
generally reveal the existence of some external 
cause. Many apparently accidental crimes are 
reversions to ancestral habits. The doctrine of 
these writers is that criminal man is a distinct 
variety of the human race, with many pro- 
nounced characteristics of physical degeneracy ; 
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and one of a class with distinct anatomical 
and pathological peculiarities which can be 
described and tabulated like the peculiarities 
of any other disease. And further they say 
that they have made considerable progress in 
describing the natural history of this race and 
its varieties. There is a distinct criminal type 
marked by pathological defects and reversions 
to some inferior ancestor; as the naturalist can 
tell by an examination of the teeth and claws 
of a wolf or bear what is their prey, students of 
criminal anthropology hope to predict from a 
study of the physique of the criminal the precise 
form of his offence. These writers have com- 
piled tables and classifications of offenders, de- 
scribing physical characteristics, the habits, the 
pre-disposing causes to crime, the determining 
causes, the organic characteristics, such as 
hair, development of body, appearance of skull, 
and so on; the pathological characteristics, the 
mental characteristics, and the character of the 
crime. Minute examinations have been made 
of the brains of celebrated criminals, and it is 
confidently said that these show a diversion 
from the normal type, and that criminals are to 
be viewed as an anthropological variety of their 
species, at least among the cultured races. 
Thus homicidal criminals are said to be mostly 
the sons of old parents, insane sufferers from 
epilepsy or drunkards, and one observer says: 
“My studies of living persons revealed to me, in 
the physiogonomy of prisoners, wantof symmetry, 
high cheek bones, large jaws, absence of beard, 
constitutional pallor, retreating foreheads, teeth 
over lapping, crooked noses, dark-coloured hair, 
and general prevalence of the signs of degene- 
racy. Among women, masculine physiogno- 
mies, but generally fewer anomalies than among 
men.” These investigators too, lay great stress 
upon the want of beards in male criminals, and 
they agree with the proverb, appearing in many 
languages and in many forms, that a beardless 
man is abad man. They all agree that the 
ear possesses great significance in criminals. 
One student examined the ears of 1,214 male 
criminals and found anomalies in the great 
majority of cases. There isa general admis- 
sion as to the prevailing ugliness of the crimi- 
nal class, and resemblances have been found 


past few years, steadily continues, the average 
daily number of cases having fallen from 3.28 
in 1887 to 3.14 in the year under review. But 
the most remarkable fact disclosed by this repgrt 
is that £akke, that terrible disease, often so fatal 
and always so disabling, by which the men 
serving in Japanese ships of war used to be 
severely visited, has almost entirely ceased 
under Director-General Takaki’s regimen. Not 
a single case had to be treated in 1888. The 
cause of this marked improvement seems to be 
the adoption of abetter system of diet, a system 
the result of constant experiment and intelligent 
observation on the part of the General-Director 
and his staff. The report is accompanied by a 
quantity of tabulated information highly valuable 
lor specialists, but necessarily possessing no in- 
terest for the general reader. In the text, how- 
ever, we find one statement which suggests dis- 
agreeable reflections. ‘* Cholera,” "we read, 
“broke out on the Zekachrho, in the harbour 
of Chefoo, China, on the gth of August, and 
continued till the 24th. At that time, the dis- 
ease was pJevailing in the harbours along the 
southern coast of China, Hongkong, Amoy, and 
Shanghai, and more or less, in Chefoo also. 
The first two patients were immediately sent to 
the hospital at Chefoo, and measures of dis- 
infection were carried out in the inside of the 
ship. On the 2ist, the ship left the harbour 
and went northward to Taku. During the 
voyage, one more case appeared, and the staff- 
surgeon caught the infection also. The ship 
returned to Nagasaki on the 25th, the crew were 
removed to the disinfecting station at Megami, 
and strict: measures were adopted for disin- 
fecting the inside of the ship. After that, 
there was no further case of this disease.” 
It is not difficult to conceive how this incident 
might have ended some years ago, before Japan 
was provided with the very thorough appliances 
now at her disposal for dealing with contagious 
diseases. Frem among the numerous tables 
contained in the report we extract the following, 
as showing at a glance what the health of the 
Navy has beenand how much it has improved 
during the past five years :— 


Average Num- 
ber of Cases 


Ratio of Days of Avot Re Daily ber 
a imi Cases per Treat- er of Cases 1,000 Oo: 
between the skulls of famous criminals and those iss oF bore meh Daily. parce. 


Average of 

1884-87 ... 870.2 ... 132912 ... 364.14 ... 48.33 
1887... 434.2 ... 109.019 ... 298.68 ... 32.80 
1888... 4006 ... 105.599 ... 288.52 ... 31.42 


of Papuans and Negroes. Other observers are 
struck with the long arms of habitual criminals 
and see in this fact evidence of reversions to the 
type of the anthropomorphic ape. The resem- 
blance of the criminal to the savage extends, we 
are told, tothe mental nature. He has the same 
inability of the savage to reflect and foresee or 
to deny himself the pleasure of the moment. He 
has the same love of violent pleasure, the same 
dislike to persistent exertion, the same capacity 
to be momentarily energetic, and the same in- 
sensibility to pain and the same inability to 
feel pity or awe. He is addicted to tattooing, 
and his slang or argof and the inscriptions 
scrawled on the walls of his prison, are like what 
are in use in the rudest tribes. In short he 
isa belated savage; a specimen of primitive 
man preserved to modern society; as distinct 
an ethnological fact as the Red Man or the in- 
digenious Australian. Accordingly these writers 
describe the peculiarities of this race just as 
a naturalist might write of the Fuegians or 
Bushmen. Of course the new science is still 
in its infancy, and it will require a vast ac- 
cumulation of facts before it reaches any firm 
ground. It is matter of common knowledge 
that criminals and drunkards breed criminals 
and drunkards. There is the well attested 
history of the progeny of the drunkard to 
whom 200 thieves and murderers and 282 
paupers and prostitutes owe their origin. But 
assuming all that the new school suggests to 
be correct, it is not clear what changes it would 
make in the present mode of administering the 
criminal law in civilized countries. 


THE IMPERIAL FAMILY AND POLITICS. 

Unoer this heading, the Fj? Shimpo discusses 
the rumour that certain statesmen are advocat- 
ing the assumption of the leadership of the 
Cabinet for a time by H.I.H. Prince Arisugawa. 
Without attaching much importance to the ru- 
mour, the ¥/¢ thinks it necessary to say a few 
words on the subject. It strongly condemns 
such a plan, and says that, ‘ whether a member 
of the Imperial family ought to ge drawn into 
the political sphere or not, can be decided by 
every statesman who consults his own mind.” 
History is not wanting in instances of members 
of the Imperial family assuming political respon- 
sibility. Prince Arisugawa himself was for some 
time Minister of the Left (Sadajin). But our 
contemporary says that times have entirely 
changed since then, and such precedents have 
no application to the present state of things. 
While admitting that the situation to-day is ex- 
tremely difficult, the 7777 maintains that among 
the men who have steered the country through 
the crises of the past twenty years, there must 
be some competent to deal with the present 
dilemma. Itis a slight to these men, says the 
Fiji, to talk of having recourse to the assist- 
ance of a member of the Imperial family. 


“JAPAN MAIL’? AND THE TOKYO 

SPONDENT OF ‘THE TIMES.” 
We are charged, and the Tokyo correspondent 
of the London 7%mes is included_in the charge, ; 
with deliberately misrepresenting the facts of 
the situation in Japan in respect of Treaty Re- 
vision, and minimising the opposition that ex- 
isted four months ago. It is alleged that we 


THE CORRE- 


HEALTH OF THE JAPANESE NAVY. 
Director-Generab Takaki's exhaustive report 
of the health of the Japanese Navy during 1858 
has just been published. It shows that the im- 
provement in the health of the Navy which has 
been such a pleasant feature of the records for the 


have done so “with a purpose.” How much 
respect for justice the writer preferring this 
accusation has, may be gathered from the fact 
that the correspondence in Zhe Ztmes was 
sent from Tokyo immediately after the an- 
nouncement of the conclusion of the Treaty 
with America, when not one dissenting voice 
had been raised in the press or on the plat- 
form. It was then absolutely correct to say 
that the news had been received with universal 
satisfaction in Japan. But the truth is that both 
the Japan Marl and She Times's correspon- 
dent are thrashed over the back of the London 
and China Express without the faintest shadow 
of justice. The London and China Express, 
writing in September, arrived at a conclusion 
which had already been formulated in these 
columns and which is now finally confirmed, 
namely, that the existing opposition to Treaty 
Revision was chiefly of a party character. It 
doubted whether, outside, party politicians, 
‘any considerable section of the people was 
hostile to Count Okuma’s new treaties,” and if 
the same doubt were expressed to-day we should 
fully endorse it. Eliminate party politicians 
from the ranks of the opposition and its vitality 
will disappear incontinently. The London and 
China Express was probably mistaken in as- 
suming that Count Okuma by accepting office 
had offended the extreme section of his former 
party and had thus added to the strength of 
his opponents. But in all other respects its 
article, even when read by the clearer light of 
the present time, seems to us an accurate and 
fair statement of the situation. It is a mere 
pretence for the. foreign opponents of Treaty 
Revision to allege that they alone estimated the 
character of Japanese opposition correctly last 
August. Before they claim anything of the 
kind they must first show that they estimate it 
correctly now, which we take leave to deny 
most emphatically. 


CARPETS AND MATS. 
‘‘No intelligent person, not even the mistress of 
a house absorbed in the business of spring 
cleaning, will deny that the beating of carpets 
is, for various reasons, a social nuisance,” says the 
Lancet. ‘The addition of household dust and 
particles of woollen texture imports nothing of 
advantage, but often more or less that is in- 
jurious into the air we breathe. It has been 
urged that germs of disease are thus distributed 
in theatmosphere. This is true enough, though 
happily the danger of infection from such a 
source is in all large open spaces reduced by 
the action of oxygen and aérial currents. An- 
other drawback is hardly less noteworthy— 
namely, the disturbance of rest caused by the 
drum and rap of incessant switching. No per- 
son possessed of a sensitive nervous system— 
above all, no invalid—need hope for quiet 
while the work goes on. An attitude of uncom- 
fortable disinterestedness is all that remains for 
him. His evil may be someone’s good, at all 
events if carpet-beating is necessary. To some 
extent if probably is so. Time, distance, cost, 
and the want of sufficient apparatus combine to 
render as yet more or Jess uncertain the aid of 
other mechanical methods. If these were now 
easily and universally applicable, the beating 
system would not have a leg to stand on. For 
a time we fear it must continue ; but in mitiga- 
tion of its evils and annoyances it is only fair to 
allow to the complaints of the afflicted, if sup- 
ported by a reasonable amount of proof, a 
power stronger than that of remonstrance and 
akin to that of a legal veto.” If this be true of 
carpets, it applies with even greater force to 
Japanese mats, the operation of beating which 
involves one of the most abominable dins con- 
ceivable. Two men armed with bamboo-rods 
play a rat-tat-tat-tan as lond as their muscles 
permit on the surface of the mat, and, to add to 
the nuisance, invariably commence the operation 
about the hour of dawn on a summer morning. 
When this domestic pastime commences in the 
neighbourhood of an unhappy foreigner’s resid- 
ence, there is nothing for it but to get up 
quickly and fly. For mat-beating excels carpet- 
beating in one important particular, namely, 
that whereas there is generally only one carpet 
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to be hammered, there are always twenty or 
thirty mats, each requiring about ten minutes 
of flagellation. But Japanese folks have no 
nerves in respect of noises. From babyhood 
they are brought up to heed nothing that does 
not concern them directly. They sleep through 
sounds that would startle a deaf slumberer in 
the West, and being themselves indifferent to 
such trifles, are always ready to add their own 
quota to the turmoil. A man living in such toy 
quarters that he almost rubs ellows with his 
neighbours, does violence to no, canon of pro- 
priety if he throws open all the doors of his 
apartment and practices recitative for three or 
four hours with all the power of his lungs; a 
party of roisterers act quite correctly if they 
make a whole suburb privy to their conviviality ; 
and a gentleman with a newspaper lays himself 
open to no reproach though he sings the lead- 
ing article into the ear of a stranger who is 
endeavouring to peruse something of a totally 
different character. Should we notall be much 
happier could we educate our nerves to a simi- 
lar condition of bluntness ? 


THE PERUVIAN SPECULATION. 
‘Tue speculators in Peruvian silver mines will 
read with interest the following extract from an 
article in the London Specfator, discussing -the 
absurdity of the notion that the world’s resources 
are in danger of exhaustion :— 


Only last year two Spanish Americans—an account of 
their wanderings was given in a paper read on Monday be- 
fore the British Association—pounced, as it were, for a mo- 
ment on those portions of Peruvian and Bolivian territory 
which lie east of the Andes—a land of almost incredible fas- 
cination, healthy, fruitful, and unoccupied, through which 
flow the countless affluents of the Amazon—rivers often far 
larger than the Thames, though more than two thousand 
miles from the ocean to which they are hurrying. trom 
one portion of this region, which covers about four thou- 
sand square miles, or a little more than half Wales, gold 
can be produced in almost unlimited amount. ‘The quantity 
of auriferous land already known is 11,021 million cubic 
métres, and the calculated value of the precious metal it 
contains is no less than £400,000,000. In other words, 
as much as fifteen times the amount of gold raised annually 
during the last few years, and thirty times as much as the 
Bank Resceye, is lying waiting to be won in the Province of 
Sandia. How much more could be found in the country 
to the north, which is now “unexplored and occupied by 
the savages,’ cannot, of course, be calculated, but this at 
least is certain. ‘he Spaniards and their American des- 
cendants have hardly scratched the surface of a hundredth- 
part of the great mountain rampart which runs down the 
coast-line of South America. When these highlands are 
once properly explored, it will in all probability be found 
that their mineral wealth exceeds the wildest expectations 
that have ever been formed of them. Let the population 
of the world increase as it may, and the uses of the various 
metals be doubled ur quadrupled, the Andes and the Cordil- 
leras will not fail in affording enough to supply every pos- 
sible human need. for not only are gold and silver to be 
found, but coal, copper, and lead, and, in addition, marble 
and jasper are present in the greatest abundance. Nor, 
again, are the mineral deposits of Ncrthern Bolivia and 
Kastern Peru made almost worthless, as sometimes hap- 
pens, by being situated in a country unfit for human 
habitation. These regions can prove their fitness for oc- 
cupation by the fact that in former times they were occupied 
by a very large population. As to the furmer occupants of 
these and the neighbouring regions of Peru some very 
curious information is contained in the account of another 
series of explorations which is likewise given in the paper 
read before the British Association. Sefor Carlos try 
lately followed the course of the river Urubamba—a 
stream which may be described as the main artery of the 
interior of Peru—to its junction with the Amazon, On 
either side of the deep and fertile valleys through which it 
runs extend artificial terraces constructed on the hillsides, 
and stretching for hundieds of miles. Along the course of 
thistiver, which flows from Lake Titicaca into the Amazon, 
are to be found the gigantic ruins of many ancient Peruvian 
cities, temples, and fortresses, and remains of human 
occupation show that the land was once made use of, as at 
the present day itis utilised in China and Japan alone. 
‘The highly civilised population which occupied these regions 
in the days when Cuzco was the capital of Peru, cannot, is 
reckoned, have fallen far short of one hundred millions 
No doubt many people who read these figures will entirely 
refuse tu believe such an estimate. A hundred millions, 
they will argue, is about the population of Germany, Aus- 
tria, and France taken together. Hence it is inconceivable 
that a corner of Peru can even have held such a vast con- 
course of people. To reason so, however, is to forget that 
the valley of the Urubamba, from its source in the Lake 
Titicaca tothe Amazon, is over eighteen hundred miles 
long, and that if peopled as thickly as the Delta, it could 
easily hold the estimated numbers. In all human proba- 
bility, of course, it will never hold such a population again ; 
still, evenif this portion of by so means the largest of the 
Republics of South America has no much spare room in it, 
there is no need to despair of people finding standing- 
places in the world. The whole population of Furope 
could stream up the valley of the Amazon, and hardly 
make a noticeable impression upon the vast solitudes 
that surround the mighty river’s thousand affluents. As 
yet, the interior of Brazil has not been touched by im- 
migration, but when the pressure once becomes strong 
enough it will be discovered that the land that has 
Leen left to the last is some of the best. In many ways 
colonisation will be immensely easier than in Canada, 


Australia, or Aftica, for the Amazon is unsurpassed as a 
natural highway. At Iquitos, a port on the river belonging 
to Peru, and son e two thousand miles as the crow flies from 
its mouth, the stream has thirty-five fathoms or two hundred 
and ten feet of water, and hence there is at least one road 
open all the year round to immigrants which ‘is far more 
suitable to heavy traffic than even the best railway line in 
the world. 


THE ‘‘ NATAL” IN A TYPHOON. 
A'CORRESPONDENT of the Hongkong Datly Press, 
writing from Saigon on November 14th says :— 
The M. M. steamer Va/al arrived in Saigon 
yesterday having encountered on the October 31st 
a terrific gale which did considerable damage. 
The deck was washed by heavy seas, the whole 
of the awning being carried away, several boats 
smashed, and the railing broken in numerous 
places. The rigging suffered considerably, spars 
being broken in every direction. These in fall- 
ing to the deck injured several men, who are at 
present in hospital. The first class saloon was 
completely swamped by the seas which washed 
on board and the passengers in this part of the 
ship were compelled to vacate their quarters 
and find room in the fore part of the vessel. A 
few packages have been landed in a damaged 
condition but the main part of the cargo is un- 
injured. The steamer, I hear, will go into 
dock at Singapore for examination and repairs. 
The damages, fortunately, are only external 
and do not affect in any way the seaworthiness 
of the steamer, which has taken plenty of cargo 
from Saigon. 


ASSASSINS IN MODERN JAPAN. 
Tue Hochi Shimbun, writing on this subject in 
a series of articles, says that nearly all the eight 
or nine assassinations, or attempted assassina- 
tions, in modern Japan can be traced to the 
hands of conservatives. The first case cited by 
our contemporary is that of Sakuma Shozan, 
one of the most celebrated pioneers of the in- 
troduction of Western learning in this country. 
A clansman of Iiyama in the Province of Shi- 
nano, he devoted his attention to the study of 
Dutch, and through that language he was able 
to obtain a general notion of Western sciences. 
It was by his advice that Yoshida Shoin of the 
Choshu clan attempted to go abroad by one of 
the American war-vessels lying off the coast of 
Uraga under the command of Commodore 
Perry. Shortly before the war of the Restora- 
tion, he visited Kyoto, where he went-abouton a 
horse with a foreign saddle, and was also some- 
times clad in European dress. These signs of 
a pro-foreign tendency, besides his noted repu- 
tation as an advocate of the opening of the 
country, led some zealous conservative to assas- 
sinate him while taking a ride in the streets of 
Kyoto. The next case is that of Yokoi Heishiro 
of the clan of Kumamoto. Like Sakuma, he 
advocated the opening of the country for foreign 
intercourse and showed an inclination for de- 
mocratic principles. He was also cruelly 
butchered by one of the conservatives, at Kyoto. 
Omura Mafjiro of Choshu met the same 
fate about this period. He was at the time one 
of the leaders of the Progressionist party. It 
was principally through his exertions that the 
Choshu soldiers became famous for their discip- 
line and efficiency. The Hoch? Shimbun then 
goes on to observe that the attempted assassina- 
tion of the late Iwakura, though directly con- 
nected with his opposition to the invasion of 
Korea, may in truth be regarded as the result of 
his espousing the cause of progress which was 
necessarily connected with that of peace. The 
list includes also the cases of Count Itagaki, 
the late Viscount Mori, and lastly the recent 
attempt on Count Okuma. Afler enumerating 
these instances of assassinations and attempted 
assassinations in recent times, our contemporary 
proceeds to say :—‘‘ As is evident from what has 
thus far been stated, not one of the murderous 
deeds done to influential men in this country 
was perpetrated by men of progressive tendency ; 
stich acts of wickedness have always been com- 
mitted by men of the conservative party. Judg- 
ing from past experience, it will be fair to assert 
that acts of violence and cruelty of the nature of 
assassination, both before and after the Restora- 
tion, have been the sole monopoly of the con- 
servatives. Is this not extremely shameful? 


Men of ability have been cut down by conser- 
vatives, but the mighty current of progress has 
not in the slightest degree been stemmed or 
diverted by such events. That current has 
moved on irresistibly and triumphantly, sweep- 
ing every obstacle out of its path, and Japan is 
daily and monthly advancing in her career of 
progress. In spite of the assassination of 
Sakuma Shozan, the introduction of Western 
things has more and more gained ground ; de- 
spite the butchery of Omura Masujiro, the policy 
of progress has acquired influence. In spite of 
the fall of Yokoi Heishiro, new principles ad- 
vantageous to the country have developed more 
and more power. The policy of peaceful pro- 
gress has not perished with the wounding of the 
late Iwakura, while the principles of liberty have 
not declined since the attempted assassination 
of Count Itagaki.” Our contemporary then 
turns its attention to the discussion of the late 
attempt on the life of Count Okuma. It observes 
that, though the treaty negotiations may be for 
a time suspended, the condition of things in 
this country is such that the question cannot be 
left long in abeyance. Sooner or later it will 
become necessary to open the interior and re- 
cover the national rights. When that time 
comes, the Hoch? declares that recourse must 
certainly be had to a programme like that of the 
present Minister of Foreign Affairs. Our con- 
temporary has much to say on this subject, but 
what has thus far been reproduced may be 
regarded as the substance of its essay. 


THE TOTSUKAWA PEOPLE IN HOKKAIDO. 
ACcorDING to correspondence received by the 
Tokyo Shimpo from Hokkaido, the Totsukawa 
emigrants appear to be receiving various marks 
of sympathy from the inhabitants of Otaru. 
When the first batch of the settlers arrived there, 
a Mr. Suzuki Ichisaburo and another gentle- 
man hired boats at their own expense to land 
the new comers. Public bath-houses all con- 
sented to lower their charge to 8 rr” for each 
person above 8 years of age, while nothing was 
charged in the case of those under that age. 
The hotel-keepers also agreed to take the im- 
migrants at half the usual charge. When the 
second batch arrived, the hotel-keepers agreed to 
lower their charge per day, inclusive of board, 
to 15 sex for each; while they undertook to re- 
duce the charge for boats by three-fourths, and 
even the amounts thus reduced were eventually 
presented to the settlers as a mark of the sym- 
pathy felt by the hotel-keepers. It is also said 
that many other persons gave money and aid to 
the immigrants. According to the same corre- 
spondence, 300 of the houses for the emigrants 
at Sorachibuto have nearly been completed, and 
the settlers are leaving Otaru by groups of ten 
for their new home. The entire number of 
families is 600 ; during the first year two families 
are to occupy one house. The site where New 
Totsukawa is to be planted, is stated to be near 
the delta formed by the Ishikari and Sorachi 
rivers, It is about 80 miles to the north-east of 
Otaru, but for the greater part of the journey 
the emigrants can avail themselves of the Temi- 
ya-Poronai railway line, the distance they have 
to cover by walking being a little over 20 miles 
from Ichikishiri. On this portion of the way 
there runs a fine carriage road. The place is 
thus one of the most promising spots in the 
fertile valley of the Ishikari. It is also to be 
connected’ with the ports of Otaru and Muro- 
ran, on the west and east coasts of the island 
respectively, when the lines of the new railway 
company are laid out. 


* 
* * 


En passant, we may observe that the Hok- 
kaido Mining-Railway Company, about which 
so much has lately been said in business circles, 
has at last obtained the Government’s permis- 
sion. The object of the company is two-fold, 
as its name indicates, to work coal mines and 
to construct railways. The projected line, as 
stated some time ago, will start from Muroran 
and will be connected with the Poronai-Temiya 
line, which will also become the property of the 
company. We understand that Mr. Matsumoto 
of the Imperial Railway Bureau, who was late- 
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ly appointed, in addition to his present post, to 
the position of Engineer-in-Chief of the Hok- 
kaido Administration Board, will supervise the 
works of the company. Apart from his en- 
gineering skill and practical common sense, he 
is well fitted to discharge his new duties; for 
soon after his return from the United States, he 
served under the Colonial Department and re- 
mained in Hokkaido several years, during which 
the construction of the Poronai-Temiya rail- 
road is to be counted as one of his most valu- 
able services to Hokkaido. So, of all the 
engineers in the country, he is most intimately 
acquainted with the conditions of work in that 
island. The company in question will com- 
mence the construction of the line early next 
year. Already it is reported that the lands 
along the route have been for the most part 
purchased, and that there is a hope of several 
flourishing settlements springing up in the 
fertile districts through which the road is to 
pass. After completing the lines at present 
projected, the company is reported to be con- 
templating the construction of a longer one, 
which, starting at some point in the Ishikari 
valley, is to be carried northward through the 
middle of the island until it emerges on the 
coast of the Province of Kitami. 


MR. CONSUL JERNIGAN. 

Mr, Jernigan, United States Consul at Kobe, 
having been succeeded by Mr. Smithers in the 
usual course of official changes, was entertained 
by the foreign community of Kobe on the 14th 
instant, at a ball which seems to have been 
planned and carried out with great enthusiasm. 
It is evident that the departing gentleman had 
won the friendship and esteem of his fellow- 
residents during his four years among them. 
At the ball Mr. J. Walsh, on behalf of the coin- 
munity, presented an address to Mr. Jernigan. 
The text of the address, together with Mr. 
Walsh’s prefatory remarks, are thus given in the 
Hyogo News :— 

Mr. JeRNiGaNn :—The Committee have given me 
the pleasure of reading the address which they 
have prepared for presentation to you this evening. 
1 know that you will receive and cherish the ex- 
pression of friendship and esteem which they, on 
behalf of your friends here assembled, have con- 
veyed to you. I know, also, that it has been your 
constant effor€ since your arrival here to merit this 
friendship and esteem, and you may be sure that 
your fellow-countrymen, and countrywomen too, 
are very much gratified by the evidence which this 
night and this address give that such efforts have 
been completely siftcessful, and that your official 
and social life in Kobe has been so satisfactory to 
us all.—(Hear, hear.) 

Hyogo, Japan, 1889. 
To Tuomas R. Jernican, Esq., 

Sir,—As soon as it became known to your 
countrymen that you were to retire from the post 
of United States Consul, which you have filed 
with so much acceptance for more than three years, 
a unanimous desire was at once signified that the 
occasion should be availed of to tender to you and 
to Mrs. Jernigan some public expression of appre- 
ciation of the able manner in which you have re- 
presented your country in your official capacity, as 
well as to make some slight recognition of the 
many occasions on which they have been recipients 
of your hospitality. 

A Committee was selected, by wliom it was de- 
cided to request the pleasive of your company at 
a Public Ball to be given on the eve of your de- 
parture for America, to which all the Foreign 
Residents and leading Japanese officials should be 
invited. 

It was immediately made known to this Com. 
mittee, that Foreign Residents of other national- 
ities were anxious to participate as hosts upon this 
occasion, and the desire, so gracefully expressed, 
being deemed an additiunal compliment, was com- 
plied with. vat . 

We shall be gratified if the festivities of this 
evening have given you pleasure, and hoping that 
you will take away pleasant memories of Kobe and 
the many friends you leave here, we wish you and 
your family every good fortune, health, and hap- 
piness, and remain, 

Dear Sir, 
Yours very truly, 

[Here follow the signatures of the Committce 
for the Foreign Residents. | 

‘The address was received with loud cheers. In 
the course of his reply Mr. Jernigan said :—Mr, 
Walsh, Ladies and Gentlemen,—In receiving this 


address, so gracefully presented on behalf of the 
Committee by our friend Mr. Walsh, we would be 
untrue lo ourselves if we did not feel deeply 
touched by your kindness. ; 

It is very gratifying to us to receive such a testi- 
monial of approval from the representatives of the 
Foreign Residents of Hyogo, and we acknowledge 
the additional compliment in having it presented 
in the presence of the assembled beauty and chi- 
valry of this port. 

Nearly four years ago we arrived here, strangers 
to you and to your customs, bul’ your considerate 
veyard soon taught us that we were among stran- 
gers only in name. 

‘These years have been most pleasantly spent ; 
they were the first of our married life, and such 
memories and associations, connected with your 
unfailing friendship, will ever span the distance 
between us with a bridge of affection. While this 
day may soon be torn forever from the calendar of 
Time, the pleasnres of this occasion will never be 
erased from the tablets of our memory. 

Asking .for my successor and his family the 
same cordial welcome always accorded us, accept, 
gentlemen, our profoundest thanks and the as- 
surance of our warmest friendship.—(Applause.) 


NAGASAKI, 


Ir the Nagasaki people knew to what extent the 
supply of the Yokohama Waterworks is appre- 
ciated, how constant is the demand for installa- 
tions from all classes of the Japanese com- 
munity—the water is in general use in the 
Foreign Settlement—and what a force the hy- 
drants are for fire extinction, there would pro- 
bably be less opposition to the Nagasaki Water- 
works, which have so long been under 
discussion. It now appears that the works will 
proceed if an additional subsidy of yen 20,000 
can be obtained from the Government, but one 
would imagine thatin a place like -Nagasaki 
there would be at least two or three capitalists 
sufficiently enlightened as to the value of water- 
works to jump at the opportunity of in- 
vesting the small sum now said to be required. 
The ising Sun, referring to this matter, 
says :—At the meeting of the Local Assembly, 
held on Saturday last, we hear that the Water 
Waters scheme was once more discussed. 
There was a numerous attendance of both 
parties, both for and against it, and after a some- 
what lengthy discussion it was eventually de- 
cided by the majority of those present to sanction 
the work being continued to completion pro- 
viding an additional subsidy of yen 20,000 could 
be obtained from the Government, which the 
Mayor, Mr. Kitahara, promised to use every 
endeavour to secure. The question of the pro- 
posed water works has been agitating the lead- 
ing local native residents for the past three 
years, and there is no doubt considerable ill- 
feeling has been engendered over the matter; 
so if our information on the subject is correct, 
which we believe it is, we certainly think 
that both parties are to be congratulated 
upon the final issue of a subject which for 
some time greatly disturbed the harmony of 
the entire native commuity. * * * A 
very enjoyable afternoon party was given by 
Governor Kusaka at the Shobakuro, Mogi, on 
Monday last, to which a large number of Japa- 
nese and foreign residents, naval officers, etc., 
were invited, and were present. The place 
was specially reserved for the event, and 
was hung with flags of all nations. Shortly 
after the guests commenced to arrive a large 
wooden trough was filled with sea water, 
and afterwards a number of fresh-caught 
live fish, comprising an extensive variety of 
kinds, were put in for view. Amongst the fish 
exhibited were some exceedingly fine specimens 
of tai. The fine band of H. I. M.'s flag- 
ship Admiral Nachimoff was in attendance, 
and played a series of selections, dances, 
etc. The only thing that detracted from 
the thorough enjoyableness of the occasion 
was the cold wind which set in early in 
the morning and continued throughout the 
day. * * *® The Nagasaki Electric Light 
Co., started for the purpose of organising a 
system of lighting by electricity, purpose having 
their works in Fukuremachi, but they are meet- 
ing with considerable opposition from the 
residents, on various grounds, which, like 
the antagonism to the water works scheme, will 


probably take some time to overcome. The 
plant for the works is expected to arrive from 
Boston about the end of the current year. * 
* * Our contemporary the Shimpo reports 
the contemplated establishment of a very ex- 
cellent institution, viz.,an Orphan Asylum, for 
adopting and properly educating orphans and 
foundlings. If such an institution could be 
organised on a sound basis there is no doubt 
it would be the means of saving many a poor 
unfortunate waif, and would have the sympathy 
of all charitably disposed people. * * * Ac- 
cording to the Chinzet Nippo, itis under con- 
templation to form a company to construct a 
railway from Daikoku-machi to Tokitsu, a dis- 
tance of about 2477. The concern is to have 
a capital of ye 25,000 in 5,0c0 shares of yen 
5 each. 


TOKYO’S NEW THEATRE. 


Somz two years ago a movement in favour of 
theatrical improvement was set on foot in Tokyo, 
one of the leading spirits being Mr. Fukuchi, 
formerly editor of the Michi Nichi Shimbun, 
whose well known literary talents were to be 
employed in the compilation of dramatic pieces. 
A new theatre with a roomy stage, handsome 
scenery, and comfortable accommodation for the 
audience was, of course, to be provided, and 
the projectors acquired an excellent site in 
Kobikicho, near the Koseikan—the lot, in fact, 
where wrestling matches used to be held once a 
year. Here a building was soon commenced, 
and now at length, the scaffolding and hoard- 
ing having been removed, there has burst upon 
the delighted gaze of the theatre-loving citizens 
of Tokyo an imposing structure, with stucco 
front, various architectural pretensions, and a 
general air of solidity and business intention. 
Whether the inside of this new edifice is as fine 
as the outside we cannot yet say, but the public 
will soon have an opportunity of judging, since 
the management has announced that the open- 
ing performance is to take place on the 2oth 
inst. There was a good deal of difficulty at one 
time about actors. Shintomiza, naturally jealous 
of its formidable rival and neighbour, thought 
that its only salvation lay in preserving the mono- 
poly of all the theatrical stars of the capital, and 
rumour predicted that the Kairyo Shrbai, as 
the new theatre was called, would end in a fiasco 
for lack of a prime essential, experts to play on 
its stage. But by some device—probably a 
compromise as to seasons—this difficulty has 
been overcome, and the actors who were sup- 
posed to have sworn a solemn oath that nothing 
should induce them to perform in the new 
building, have been persuaded that loyalty to 
their old friends demanded no. such sacrifice. 
Ichikawa Danjuro, Kikugoro, Sadanji, Fuku- 
suke, and other celebrities will therefore make 
their appearance on the stage of the Xazryo 
Shibai next Wednesday in a historical piece 
representing scenes from the life of the celebrat- 
ed Rekko, Prince of Mito, concerning whom 
Mr. Clement recently gave so much information 
to.the Asiatic Society. This is a drama often 
before represented ‘on the Japauese stage, but 
the management of the Katryo Shibai promise 
us an entirely new piece, written by Mr. Fuku- 
chi, when they open the theatre a second time. 


M. CLEMENCEAU AND THE TEA CLUBS. 


Amonc the Japanese who went to Paris in con- 
nection with Japan’s contributions to the Exhi- 
bition, there is a Mr. Narushima, who has made 
the acquaintance of the great politician Cle- 
menceau. It appears—we take this story from 
the Hochi Shimbun—that M. Clemenceau is a 
great lover of everything Japanese, and that 
among his other fancies the powdered tea 
(matchka) of this country is included. But al- 
though he had heard much about the tea cere- 
monials, and although he had diligently read 
whatever had been written on the subject in 
English or German books, he found that he 
knew really very little about the whole business, 
and he accordingly entreated Mr. Narushima to 
assist him to fuller knowledge. Fortunately it 
happened that among the inmates of Paris was 
a son of the great Fukagawa Gizayemon, a 
passed master of the Tea Cult. To this youth 
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Mr. Narushima addressed himself, and the 
issue was that M. Clemenceau had the plea- 
sure of drinking tea amid all the parapher- 
nalia and with all the pomp and _ circum- 
stance of the orthodox cha-no-yu. We wonder 
how he liked it. Did he learn how the cloth 
for wiping the rim of the tea-cup as it is passed 
from guest to guest should be folded, how it 
should be carried, and how it should be used? 
Did he learn in what shapes and of what exact 
dimensions charcoal should be cut according to 
its environment? Did he learn how to pile up 
the ashes in the brazier, and how to wield a fea- 
ther brush for dusting the edges of the hearth? 
Did he even learn how to hold the tea-cup, how 
to roll it about in loving hands before sipping 
its nectar, and how to inhale reverential breath 
atacertain instant of ecstacy? If he learned 
all this, he may congratulate himself on having, 
he a radical among the radicals, invaded the 
penetralia of the most rigid conservatism that 
ever existed. Apparently he liked the ordeal, 
or at any rate was polite enough to say that he 
did, for Mr. Narushima has applied to the De- 
partment of Agriculture and Commerce to ob- 
tain some choice tea and a set of utensils for M. 
Clemenceau. After all, M. Clemenceau is not 
the first stalesman whose name has been con- 
nected with the cha-no-yu ceremonial. 


THE AUTUMN MEETING OF THE KWANSAI 
JOURNALISTS AT KYOTO. 
Tue newspaper men of Kyoto, Osaka, Kobe, 
and neighbouring localities are in the habit of 
meeting four times a year for the promotion 
of friendly intercourse. This year they held 
their autumn meeting at Kyoto on the roth 
instant. The meeting is said to have been ex- 
ceptionally well attended, for besides the fact 
that this season of the year is extremely pleasant 
at Kyoto, the growth of Kyoto and Osaka, 
especially the latter, as political centres in recent 
times has given an extraordinary development 
to journalism in those localities. At present, 
the more important daily papers in those places 
wield vast influence not only in local, but also 
in national, politics. In point of political im- 
portance they are, indeed, behind their contem- 
poraries in the Eastern capital; but they, at 
least those of Osaka, are far ahead of the 
metropolitan papers in respect of circulation. 
Of the nine, or, more properly speaking, ten 
leading Tokyo papers—for we must now admit 
the Fomiuri into the list—very few, if any, can 
pretend to issue more than ten thousand copies 
per day: the average amount of their circula- 
tion is six to seven thousand. The #2, the 
Nicht Nicht, and the Fomturt perhaps ap- 
proach ten thousand. But in Osaka, the Asaf 
Shimbun is reported on good authority to be 
issuing nearly forty thousand copies daily, 
while two or three others issue about ten 
thousand. The principal papers in Osaka are 
the Asahi Shimbun (independent in politics), 
the Afatnicht Shimbun (Fichi-/o), the Shino- 
nome Shimbun (Datdo-Danketsu), and the 
Kawnsai Nippo (Independent-Liberal), Those 
at Kyoto are two, the Chyugart Dempo (inclined to 
Conservative) and the Hrnode Shimbun (neutral). 


THE LAW OF HEREDITY. 


We take this from the New Fork Times :— 
‘* The astronomer’s conception of a universe of 
a thousand suns hung in infinite space is pro- 
bably the grandest idea possible to the human 
brain. Yet there must now be placed beside it 
a belief in a new brotherhood of man which 
carries the world’s last infant back in an un- 
broken chain and makes it as certainly a part of 
the first man as one might look ata lopped off 
member and consider it part of himself. Whe- 
ther or not man himself evolved from universal 
viscous, formless plasma, is apart from the pre- 
sent point. But, borrowing for an instant 
license from fancy, there appears beside the 
universe, as the telescope discloses it, a concep- 
tion of universal matter as studied with the 
miscroscope which, if apprehended in even the 
remotest degree, must give terrified pause to 
the irreligious scoffer. Sir William Turner 
thus summarizes the observations of several 
German students, among whom Professor Weiss- 


man is prominent. Each animal organism 
isolates from the cells constituting the bulk of 
its.body certain other cells which have no func- 
tion as regards the parent body, but are asso- 
ciated with it only for purposes of their nutri- 
tion. Bee culturists know that bees produce 
their fertile queens by selecting and feeding an 
individual, which until so treated has no capa- 
city for queenship. The analogy is far from 
perfect, but it serves to illustrate how, at a 
microscopic stage of development, the fertile 
cells are differentiated for reproductive pur- 
poses. These cells are termed pronuclei, and 
they have the sex of the parent which produces 
them. When a male pronucleus and a female 
pronucleus come togethera portion of the germ- 
plasm is extruded from the egg to form what 
are called polar bodies, about which the micros- 
copists as yet tell usnothing. The result of the 
fusion or union of the pronuclei is termed the 
segmentation nucleus. It is still microscopic, 
but within it is the adult body. The eye of 
science has seen that it is not a homogeneous, 
formless substance, but is delicately organized. 
Fibrils called chromative filaments are observed, 
which coil and intersect, enmeshing a viscous 
something not yet analyzed. These filaments 
are seen to swell and arrange themselves at first 
into one and then into two star-like figures, 
which then divide. The division is repeated 
again and again. These cells at length arrange 
themselves into what are termed germinal or 
embryonic layers, and from these layers arise 
every tissue and every organ of the body. If 
the process has been followed it will be seen 
that the chain is complete. There is no cell in 
the adult so infinitely small that it does not 
contain a fragment of the segmentation nucleus, 
Nay, more the fragment which each parent has 
contributed to that nucleus was received from 
the previous generation, The parental dilution 
is almost inconceivable even to a Hahneman- 
nian, But, on the faith of these observers, it is 
an eternal verity that there is an absolute, phy- 
sical, material continuity between every cell in 
the body of the child and every cell in the body 
of the parent. Man is indeed a wonderful 
creation. But what shall be said of the mar- 
velous particle, so minute that it almost escapes 
artificial vision. and yet of chemical and mole- 
cular complexity and potentiality so out of all 
proportion to the bulk. Truly, as science un- 
rolls its pages we may know more, but the 
marvel still grows, and the heart of the mystery 
even yet evades us. 


SAKE-BREWING STATISTICS, 
A Report by the Inland Revenue Office of 
the Hyogo Prefectural Government with regard 
to sake brewing statistics shows the number of 
brewers above 1,000 soku in the empire, their 
total brewing, &c. The table, which is for the 
year 1888, is as follows :— 


Cites ann Brewers Totat 
PREEKCe ABOVE 1000 BREWINGS 
TURES. KOKU. KOKU, | 


} Cities axpn Barwers Votan 
PreFkc- ABOVE 1000 BREIWINGS 
TURES. KOKU. KOKU. 


Tokyo... .. none — | Awomoeri wo. 35574-8745 
Kyoto... 8 $793.04 Yamayata..... 1 1,362.777 
Osaka 26) 47,049,189 Akita. 32 2.470.304 
Hyogo... + 13§  3936,337.325 Fukui... I 3,009.112 
Kanagawa 1 1,084.678 | Ishikawa none — 
Nagasaki 1 1,01§.5s0 | Toyama 2 2,090.554 
Niigata . 3 3.312.112 | Tottori .. 1 1,490°760 
Saitama 4 $,254.000 | Okayama 6 6,975-404 
Chiba . 4 6.452.886 ' Hiroshima . 3 3,800.000 
Ibaraki . 14 18,139.49 Yamaguehi ... 1 2,008.99! 
Gumma. 4 §,612.398 | Wakayama ... 10 1,397,239 
Tochigi . 7 9,088.156 | Tokushima ... none —_— 
Nara . 3 6,749.107 | Kagawa... 2 2.998.535 
Miye . 10 = 12,601,163 | Ehime... 2 2,353.261 
Aichi .... 28 = 38,8X9 302; Kochi..... none — 
Shidsnok. 2 2,§81.993 | Fukuoka 14  19,115.644 
Yamanashi 3 3.463.791 , Saga ..... a 3,200.416 
Shiga. 13) unknown ; Oita 3 3,418.696 
Gifu... 3 3.699 086 Kumamoto ... 4 4,676 yoo 
Nagano. 9 10,813.624 Miyasaki ...... none —_ 
Mivegei Th 18,921.08] Kagoshima ... none _ 
Fukushima 2 2,843,291 | Shimane ...... none —_ 
Iwate wo... 6 7,894,652 | Okinawa ...... none _ 


According to the above statistics, there are 
328 brewers of above 1,000 Apku; 1 city and 8 
prefectures in which there are none brewing 
that quantity ; and the total out-turn of sake so 
brewed was 607,078 koku 6 sho 2 go, of which 
above half was brewed in Hyogo Prefecture. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN AMERICAN TRADE. 
Tue trade reports of the United States for the 
fiscal year ending June 3oth last have been 
issued, and they show the year to have been one 
of the most striking in the history of the foreign 


commerce of the country. The declared value 
of the imports was the largest ever recorded, 
viz. :—£745,127,476, the increase having been 
continuous since 1884-5 when the total was 
£635,436,136. Butthe trade in 1881-2 amount- 
ed to £724,639,574. Viewing the enormous 
expansion in recent years in the productive 
resources of the United States, implying an 
increased power to supply home requirements, 
the rapid increase in the imports is very re- 
markable. The high protective tariff is appa- 
rently powerless to check this growth, and 
although a large part of the trade consists of 
coffee, tea, silk, and other products not obtained 
from manufacturing countries like Great Britain, 
against which the tariff is mainly directed, it is” 
evidentthat the imports of south staples indirectly 
increase the trade of the manufacturing coun- 
tries, by increasing the demand for their wares 
in the countries from which the United States 
obtains the articles mentioned. The export 
trade has also increased though not at the 
same rapid sate. It amounted last year to 
£742.401,799, the largest previous total being 
in 1882-1883. The average for the past four 
years has been £708,516,087, while the average 
for the five years 1881-1885 was £791,892,474, 
so that there has been a tendency to contraction 
since 1880-1881, when the value of American 
exports was £902,377,346. The falling off in 
the exports has been in bread-stuffs, due no 
doubt to rapid development of the Indian 
wheat tr@de and less abundant yields in the 
United States. The export of provisions and 
daily products also fell short of any of the years 
between 1876 and 1885, and it is now owing to 
cotton and petroleum that the value of the 
experts are approximately up to the average. 
The total value of the cotton exports last 
year was £237,756,732, an amount which 
was only exceeded in 1880 and in 1882. 
Petroleum amounted to £49,871,532 which 
is about the usual annual export ever since 
176, when high prices caused the value to 
reach £61,789,438. But since then the Russian 
oil wells have come into the market. Com- 
petition, however, appears to affect price rather 
than quantity, for the United States is making 
up for the loss of certain markets by increased 
exports in other directions. The two staples 
here enumerated represented 7Q per cent. of 
the total value of the American exports. The 
effect of the stationary or declining character 
of the American export trade is to bring exports 
and impofts to about a level. Indeed during 
the past two years the import have exceeded the 
exports, while in every previous year since 
1876 there was a balance in favour of exports 
varying from about 265 million dollars in 1878 
to about 24 million dollars in 1886. The ba- 
lance is now the other way, and from this of course 
is excluded the amount due by the United 
States to Europe for interests on investments, 
freight, and under-valuation of goods. As 
might be expected under these circumstances, 
the exports of gold and silver from the United 
States during 1888-89 were larger than for 
many years past. A sum of nearly 50 million 
dollars in gold-was exported last year, while 
with only two exceptions for the past eleven 
years America imported considerably more gold 
than she exported. 


ADVERTISING IN JAPAN. 

Tue “ professional beauty” in Japan, like her 
sister of the West, has her uses for the purpose 
of advertisement. The following, culled from 
an elaborate advertising medium in Japanese 
and English, is a neat example :—‘ When we 
first opened our tobacco store at Tokyo, our 
establishment was patronised by Miss Nakako- 
shi, a celebrated beauty of Inamoto-ro, Shin-yo- 
shiwara, and she would only smoke tobacco 
purchased at our store. Through her patronage 
our tobacco became widely known, so we call it 
by the name of Ima Nakakoshi. And we beg 
to assure the public that it is as fragrant and 
sweet as the young lady herself. Try it and 
you will find our words prove true.” 


* 
= * 


As comparatively little is known of Japanese 
methods of advertising, and as they occasionally 
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possess a touch of originality, we append another 
which may claim to have that merit. In both 
cases the English is that of the advertisement. 
“‘ Surgery and bone-setting have been practised 
successfully by my ancestors for the past seven 
generations. Indeed, I may claim to a certain 
amount of their accumulated experience trans- 
mitted to me in writings and otherwise.” 


THE EMPLOYMENT OF FOREIGNERS IN OFFICIAL 
CAPACITIES IN JAPAN. 


Mr. Inovve Ki, we read in the Jfarnrchi 


Shimbun, in his brochures ‘ Public and private 
Rights” (Xoshi-Kenko) and ‘Suspension of 
Treaty Revision” (foyaku-Katset Chtushi-ron), 
affirms that foreigners have never been em- 
ployed in Japan in an official position. Con- 


cerning this, a correspondent of the Afainichi 


Shimbun says thateMr. Inouye is historically 
incorrect, for the Mrhon-gi (Annals of Japan) 
tells that in the seventh year of the Zempyo era 
(735 A.D.), @ Chinese Scholar who came to 
Japan was appointed to the post of Hakase 
(Professor), and a Korean, a native of the King- 
dom of Kudara, by name Keifuku, was raised 
to the second class of the third grade of official 
rank and given the position of Director of the 
Household Rites and Ceremonies. ‘Even 
within the compass of my small reading, says the 
correspondent of the Mainichi Shimbun, “ these 
two instances present themselves, and the strong 
probability is that more extended research would 
furnish further examples.” We wonder to what 
extent this doctrine enunciated by Mr. Inouye 
Ki obtains among Japanese. One can easily 
conceive that the employment of foreigners in 
official positions for reasons such as those go- 
verning the proposed employment of foreign 
Judges in Japan, might offend the national 
sentiment. Butif Mr. Inouye’s argument means 
anything it means that to employ foreigners at 
all is contrary to the traditions of Japan’s his- 
tory, and that her past abstention from any- 
thing of the kind is greatly to her credit. How 
strange such an argument sounds to us who 
have watched her course during these thirty 
years. Why, she owes a great part of her 
modern progress to the foreigners in her ser- 
vice, and to her own readiness to engage them 
and to profit by their assistance. It is true that 
she has never given them official rank, but 
that distinction goes for very littl. She has 
used them in every capacity, from Professors 
in her colleges—who, by the way, have an official 
position since they figure as professors in the 
University Catalogue—to engine-drivers on her 
railways, and if she desires to establish any pro- 
position like that enunciated by Mr. Inouye, she 
will have to wipe out a large page of her recent 
records. 


oe 
THR ELECTRIC WIRES IN NEW YORK. 
Tue city of New York has been thrown into a 
state of wild excitement by the death of an un- 
fortunate workman under circumstances of an 
appalling character. Mjnute accounts, com- 
piled after the style of Victor Hugo's most sen- 
sational anecdotes, fill the columns of the 
leading journals, and editors speak as_ they 
could only speak when, like those to whom 
they address themselves, their moral equilibrium 
is temporarily upset. The incident responsible 
for all this turmoil was simple enough in fact, 
however ghastly its results. An employé of an 
electric light company climbed a wire-bearing 
pole to cut a dead wire. It was necessary that 
he should thread his way through a labyrinth of 
live wires to reach his objective point, and he 
had not provided himself with rubber gloves. 
At a height of about forty feet from the ground, 
he threw his left arm and left leg over one of 
the beams of the pole, and stretched out his right 
hand, armed with pliers, to grasp the wire in 
question. No current of electricity circulated 
directly through this wire: the work of cutting 
it should not have been attended by any danger. 
But at some distant point, owing to accident or 
mismanagement, it seems to have been in con- 
tact with a live wire, and when Feeks grasped 
it, the little group of spectators watching below 
saw a sudden convulsion thrill his body. In 
an instinctive effort to draw his hand away from 


the deadly contact, he threw his head upwards, 
so that his lips touched a live wire above and 
his throat pressed against another. In that 
position he was held for over forty‘minutes. If 
death did not come instantaneously, uncon- 
sciousness certainly did. There was probably 
little suffering, but what the rapidly growing 
crowd witnessed was a man suspended in mid 
air, slowly burning, lambent flames playing from 
time to time about the points of his body’s con- 
tact with the network of wires. A more grue- 
some spectacle was probably never witnessed. 
Its horror must have tar exceeded that of seeing 
martyrs burned in medizval times, for the smoke 
of the faggots obscured the stake and the victim 
bound to it, but in this roasting by electricity every 
detail of the tragedy was distinctly visible. When 
the body was cut down, the right hand had been 
replaced by a charred stump, the lips were 
burned away and it was found that the wire 
which lay across the throat had almost seared 
its way through the neck. New York can 
never hereafter look up at its entanglement of 
electric wires without recalling this ghastly 
tragedy. But the excitement stirred by the 
event is evidently excessive. Men are done to 
death every year by scores and hundreds under 
circumstances as terrible as those that attended 
the Feeks incident. To be poisoned by choke- 
damp in a mine; to be entangled in machinery 
and torn to fragments; to be burned ina col- 
liery—any of these things is scarcely less aw- 
ful and probably more painful than to be struck 
dead by electricity. But Feeks was hung up 
and roasted before the eyes of a city, and men 
are not accustomed to have the ghastly reverse 
of civilization exposed so palpably to their gaze. 
THE JAPANESE GARDEN AT THE FRENCH 
EXHIBITION. 

La Nature has a good deal to.say about the 
Japanese garden at the French Exhibition. No 
description of the garden has yet been publish- 
ed by any one skilled in this branch of Japa- 
nese art. We are consequentiy unable to say 
how far the garden is really representative, but 
it may be presumed that, within the limits of 
available space, no pains were spared to de- 
sign and furnish it adequately. Judging by an 
illustration published in Za Mature, the most 
striking feature of the affair, from a French 
point of view, is a hkako-niwa (box garden), 
made after the fashion of a landscape with a 
miniature lake, toy houses, and puppets fishing 
and boating. Around it are disposed a num- 
ber of shrubs in pots, and the whole arrange- 
nent suggests the interior of a summer house 
rather than a regular Japauese garden. The 
French journal writes most eloquently. It is 
full of praises, being charmed alike by the skill 
of the Japanese in making much out of little, 
and by their quaint and artistic methods of 
training trees. The notice concludes thus :— 
“Our people will probably try to obtain these 
dwarfed trees which charm by their peculiarity 
of appearance. Doubtless by following the in- 
dications given pleasant results would be ob- 
tained, but it is scarcely likely that the public 
will feel much interest in the essay. In Japan 
it may almost be said that the nation lives in 
the open air, for the houses with their paper 
partitions allow free ingress to the atmosphere ; 
a state of affairs compatible with the mildness of 
the climate. Thus, these little trees educated 
with so much care can be kept in the houses 
without injury to their welfare. With us, on 
the contrary, there is no doubt that they would 
not long survive the treatment to which our 
plantes de salon are subjected. Want of light, 
excess of dust, a vitiated atmosphere, and the 
excessive heat of reception days would soon 
destroy them.” 


. 


AFFAIRS IN CHINA. 
Everyone looks anxiously towards China at 
present. For some time past vague rumours of 
trouble inside and outside the palace have been 
in the air, and now. comes a whisper that the 
Emperor is dead. Chinese affairs are always 
wrapped in mystery. Foreigners residing in 
Peking within a few minutes’ walk of the palace 
walls, might as well be living in Siberia for all 


they know about the politics of the empire. 
There is thus plenty of room for conjecture, and 
periggically the public is startled by predictions 
of inffninent trouble. But the seers of evil are 
generally found to have spoken without warrant. 
In the present case it is not difficult to recount 
causes that have apparently conspired to create 
uneasiness. In the first place there is the fact, 
or rather the story, that the relations be- 
tween the Emperor and his aunt the Empress 
Dowager were strained in consequence of the 
former's objections to the wife chosen for 
him by the latter. This young lady, whose 
name is Yeh-ho-na-la, is the Empress Dow- 
ager’s niece and consequently the Emperor’s 
cousin. His Majesty, the gossips say, did 
not fancy her for a consort, but his aunt 
urged the marriage, believing that her own 
influence over the Emperor would be preserved 
by the aid of the bride. Considering that His 
Majesty Kuang Hsia, though only seventeen 
years old at the time, was further provided with 
a dozen assistant wives, the Empress Dowager 
may not perhaps have been without justification 
in exacting a little complacence as regarded 
her niece. However, relations are said to have 
become strained. Untoward accidents pro- 
bably contributed to mar the situation. That 
people should murmur because the Court spent 
two million taels upon-a wedding ceremony 
while thousands of Chinese subjects were 
dying of starvation in the provinces, was inevi- 
table, and must have been anticipated. But 
Imperialism, especially the Imperialism of the 
Dragon Throne, cannot afford to have the 
stately consecutiveness of its existence dis- 
turbed by sub-lunar affairs. On the other 
hand, Heaven did not seem to take this 
view of the case, for the Tai-ho-mén was 
destroyed by fire; an Imperial Prince died 
in the very midst of the ceremonials, and the 
Celestial Altar was struck by lightning. Then 
the railway question contributed its share of 
trouble. The belief now is that the Imperial 
Family and the Viceroy Li are alone in their 
support of the railway scheme, and that they 
have disturbed a perfect hornet’s nest of pre- 
judices by their advocacy of such an innovation. 
The Emperor, too, is placed in the somewhat 
equivocal situation of having officially asserted 
at one moment that ‘‘railways are essential to 
make a country powerful,” and having stultified 
himself the next by announcing that he referred 
to railways built with Chinese capital and to 
such railways only. These various incidents, 
together with the calamities caused by the out- 
break of the Yellow River, make up the budget 
of disturbing Chinese news and furnish food 
for the rumours now in circulation. Of course 
if the Emperor be dead, his sudden demise 
will by attributed to some of the agents still 
supposed to be employed in the Courts of 
Oriental sovereigns, But for our own part we 
are frankly sceptical alike as to His Majesty's 
decease and as to the various predictions of 
impending disaster to the Tartar Dynasty. 
There has been enough to set men talking, but 
between the incidents that impart activity to 
rumour’s tongue and the incidents that throw 
an empire into the cauldron of rebellion and 
dynastic change, there is a vast gulf fixed. 


BLINDFOLD CHESS. 

Quite lately in London the famous blindfold 
chess player Mr. Blackburn has been exhibit- 
ing his wonderful capacity for blindfold play. 
With his face to the wall when he could not 
see either board or men he played eight games 
simultaneously the- moves being called out. 
The resultof the play against eight of the best 
players in London was that he won five games 
and drew three. Commenting upon_ this 
extraordinary effort of the mind, the Dazly 
News points out that Glanvill, in a work pub- 
lished in 1661, talks of ‘a blind man managing 
a game of chess” much as one would speak of 
a blind man using a telescope. Even, at the 
commencement of the present century, to play 
one game of chess without sight of the board or 
men was considered a most wonderful perform- 
ance. A French player on essaying to play 
three games at once, took particular care that 
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the fact of his playing and his movements of 
the game should be properly recorded, lest 
persons hereafter should not credit the,possi- 
bility of such a feat. But nowadays Mr. Black- 
burn will play eight, ten, or even twelve games 
blindfold with no apparent effert. Look at 
it how one will, it is a marvellous feat, for the 
player has to keep the eight, ten, or twelve 
boards distinctly before his mind's eye. The 
picture of the position in each must be as clear 
to his mental vision as if the boards were ac- 
tually before him. He must be able to foresee 
in each case what may arise by adopting any 
plausible move on his board, and the effect of his 
opponent's possible reply, repeating the same 
process in every board without mentally forget- 
ting or displacing a single piece. The answer 
of the Daily News to the question how is it done 
is ‘by a special mental faculty,” which leaves us 
pretty much where we were. Mr. Blackburn 
would probably answer as all men with prodigous 
memories have answered, “I just know it.” 
One youth with miraculous powers of mental 
calculation, when asked by a mathematician, 
how he did it, answered caustically, ‘God put 
these things into my head, and I cannot put 
them into yours.” The mental qualities which 
go to make up this extraordinary gift in the 
blindfold chess player are of course, in the 
first place, a highly developed memory. But 
then his forte lies in being able to depict the 
whole on his retina and to retain the im- 
pression and follow the varying effects of the 
moves on the board by focussing than into 
one position. As he hears the number of the 
board he will at once bring to his recollection 
the position he left on that board and his last 
move, study and make his reply, dismiss the 
position from his mind and then pass on to re- 
call the picture of the next board and so on. 
This particular faculty of being able to recall 
an impression of a subject is not confined to 
chess players. Artists too excel in that quality 
of memory. A likeness of Felding was drawn 
by Hogarth after the novelist’s death. It is re- 
corded of William Blake that when a portrait 
sitter came to him he looked at him attentively 
for half an hour sketching from time to time on 
the canvas; then he ended the sitting. When- 
ever he wished to resume his portrait, he said, 
“J, in my imagination, take the man, put him 
in the chair, and when I look at the chair I see 
him as if he had been before me in his own 
own proper presence.” Dr. Carpenter says 
that this mental aptitude is completely and en- 
tirely a product of culture. Even chess playing 
with the board before us forces us, in a lesser 
degree of course, to imagine certain positions 
which are not on the board and to deduct con- 
clusions therefram. This must strengthen the 
memory, and thereby our mental capacity ge- 
nerally, as effectively as a well-devised system 
of exercise for the limbs strengthens the body. 
The first of Mr. Blackburn’s games, which is 
described as a charming one, was as follows :— 


White. Black. _ White Black, 
BrackstrRn. A.E. HUNT |BLACKBURN. A. E. HUNT. 
1Ptok4 PtoK 4 g PtoKs Oto kt3 
2K \ttoBy Ktto B3 |10 Ktt P Bt Kt 
3 BtoB, toBy m Ot Kt K Kt to K 2 
4PtoQKt4 BtP 12 Ktto Kt5 Castles 
s5PtcUB3 BtoR4 13 BtoQ3 PtoB4 
6PtoQ4 PtP 14 PtPenpas Ot P 
7 Castles PtP 15 Bt P (ch) to Rsq 
8 OtoKt3 QtoB3 16 QtoKR3 Resigns 


DISAPPOINTED THIEVES. 


A DETERMINED attempt was made on Monday 
night to carry off the contents of a casket de- 
posited in the foundation stone of the new 
buildings presently being erected by Mr. O. 
Keil in Main Street. The building is to contain 
the Yokohama General Chamber of Commerce 
and also the meeting hall of the higher Masonic 
orders in Yokohama, and in view of this fact 
when the foundation stone was laid on Saturday 
morning a casket, containing various papers re- 
lating to general matters of interest and to Ma- 
sonry in Japan, was placed in a cavity prepared 
for it, and cemented firmly, a large block of stone 
being lowered on top of the whole. Becoming 
acquainted with the circumstance and antici- 
pating, no doubt, that money had also been de- 
posited, some persons on the night between 


Monday and yesterday entered the compound, 
removed the upper block and dug all round in 
search of the casket, which, however, strangely 
enough, they failed to find. A watchman is 
stationed on the premises, and it is difficult to 
understand how these operations can have 
escaped his notice or that of the police in Main 
Street. 


THE ORIGIN OF FOOT-BINDING IN CHINA. 


Tue North China Daily News contains the 
following account of the origin of the Chinese 
custom of binding women’s feet :— 


Now as to the origin of this cruel custom, the Chinese 
have themselves traced it to the usages of acourt in the 
province of Kiangsu in the tenth century. ‘Ihere seems tu 
be no doubt that the conclusion artived at by the native 
investigators is coirect. It is, however, based not upon 
contemporary diaries public or private but on circumstan ‘ial 
evidence. Li \i was a prince of the Imperial house of 
Yang who, after the fall of his dynasty, retained fora time 
a small principality and kept his court at Nanking. Jhe 
city was besieyed and taken in A D. 975 by the troops of 
Chao Kuang-yin, founder of the Sung dynasty. ‘Too 
prudent to commit suicide, Li Yi alluwed himself to be 
taken prisoner and was sent to Kai-féng Fu, the new 
capital, to await the pleasure of the emperor. ‘The prince 
was in good humour. having now conquered the whole 
empire. The highborn captive was treated kindly, received 
a duke’s title, and died in g78. At Nanking he had in his 
prosperity an inferior wife named Yao Siang, whose 
dancing pleased him much. He hada golden lotus made 
six feet in height in his dancing hall. It would be of 
stucco work gilt. Through the interstices of the flower 
was seen the new moon shining among floating clouds of 
many colours. Li Vi wished the feet .f Yao Niany while: 
dancing to look like the new moon. He commanded her 
therefore to bind her feet with silk bandages so as to bend 
them into a shane like the new moon. ‘This became the 
type of Chinese beauty in the feet. The front part of the 
sole is forcibly bent downwards, four of the toes are bent 
under the sole, and the whcle foot assumes the appearance 
of a curve like the new moon. ‘This custom, by following 
which nine-tenths of the women of China have to endure 
the pain of tight bandaging from seven years of age to 
fourteen or fifteen, really began in this way. Aman whom 
history condemns as hesitating and incapable, and of 
whom no good and worthy actions are recorded, became 
the founder cf this capricious fashion. He wished his 
favourite wife when dancing befure him to represent in her 
dress the clouds of the evening sky and coloured as they 
are coloured and in her feet the moon, A poet addressed 
to her one cf his compositions and from the expressions he 
uses it is concluded that the custom of foot bandaging 
really commenced with her. The desire to have extremely 
small feet curved like the moon became a mania which 
from Nanking spread over the whole empire gradually. 
So imperceptible was the movement and so entirely the 
effect «f fashion unaided and unimpeded by any imperial 
decice, that the hi-torians took no notice of it and left it to 
poets and painters as a part of their sphere to preserve the 
tecord as to how and when it began. 


THE WAKAYAMA FLOODS. 
THe Nicht Nicht Shimbun, writing on the 
subject of the floods in Wakayama Prefecture 
remarks that the Prefect, Mr. Matsumoto Kana- 
ye, several deputies from each gun, and the 
President and Vice-President of the Looal 
Assembly, are now in the capital endeavouring 
to enlist the assistance of the Central Govern- 
ment in remedying the effects of the visitation. 
Mr. Kanaye’s proposal is that the Government 
should :emit the local tax to a considerable 
amount, but it is felt that the fund thus set free, 
about 600,000 yen, would not accomplish a 
fraction of the work required. It might, indeed, 
cover the cost of repairing first and second 
class roads, and the embankments and bridges 
of the chief rivers, but it would admit of little 
being done to those roads, bridges and embank- 
ments the maintenance and repair of which fall 
on the town and village taxes. General infor- 


“ . : . . 
mation with regard to the inundations has been 


already given, butby the kindness of Mr. Kana- 
ye our contemporary is in a position to furnish 
more accurate statistics. Within the limits of 
one city and six guz, agricultural and building 
land was damaged to the extent of 219,908 faz, 
(a fan dan acre) of which 70,247 fan were com- 
pletely washed away ; 54,694 houses were damag- 
ed, of which 3.523 houses were completely des- 
troyed; 1,223 persons lost their lives and 363 
were injured: 265 head of cattle and horses 
were lost; 358 junks were damaged and 138 
lost; furniture amounting in value to yen 
1,581,910 and timber valued at yer 378,508 
were destroved ; roads to the extent of 631,184 
ken were damaged; 2.600 bridges were swept 
away, and 798 others damaged, while embank- 
ments to the extent of 129,229 ken were de- 
stroyed and damage cansed extending over 
60,333 den. ‘The expense of repairing em- 


bankments, roads, bridges, &c., is set down. 


at yen 1,297,211, of which yen 646,439 should 
be paid from the local taxes and yen 650,772 
by towns and villages. The loss on this year’s 
crops is estimated at 204,151 dofu, and the total 
loss sustained in the shape of real and per- 
sonal property is put at yen 88,548,135. The 
above figures are the result of official enquiries, 
but our contemporary thinks the loss to the 
country is even greater than there represented. 
According to the deputies who have come up 
to the capital from the suffering districts, the 
state of the people is so cruelly miserable that 
description is impossible. At the chief “temple 
of Kumano the water, it is said, rose twelve 
fen (72 feet)—a statement hard to believe, 
but still an undoubted fact. The temple was 
transferred in the reign of the Emperor 
Shujin from Kitaiwafuchi, at Kumano, to 
the site which it occujfied at the time of 
the recent floods. Since then, during.a period 
of 1929 years, it had never been molested by 
water though sometimes attacked by fire. It was 
swept off, however, by the recent floods. Such 
an extraordinary state of affairs cannot be dealt 
with by ordinary means. Laws are not enacted 
with a view to such visitations as the one in 
question, and if the Authorities insist on adher- 
ing to the strict letter of the law they will, our 
contemporary thinks, have a good many lives to 
answer for. The Ach? Nichi, in conclu- 
sion, expresses the hope that the prayer of the 
deputies will be listened to, and adequate means 
taken to remedy the unprecedented conditions 
which has been brought about. 


THE ‘TOKYO SHIMPO’S”’ CANARD. 


rIn our issue of the 16th we re-produced the 
gist of a paragraph inthe Tokyo Shimpo, which 
charged a Foreign Minister with behaving 
rudely towards the Prince Imperial on the 
Uyeno race-course. It now appears that our 
conjecture as to the untruth of the story was 
correct, for the Zokyo Sh#mpo, in its issue of 
the following morning, withdrew the statement. 
Mistakes cannot always be avoided, but without 
being hypercritical we may take occasion to in- 
form our Tokyo contemporary that in the whole 
of Europe there is probably not one newspaper 
which would have publisbed such a story about 
a high official on such slender grounds. 


= * 
* * 


When a Japanese newspaper withdrawsa state- 
ment previously made by it, the public always 
remains in some doubt as to whether the re- 
tractation is a mere matter of form, or whether 
the original statement was wholly incorrect. 
This is inevitable where a set formula of with- 
drawal is employed alike in obedience to official 
direction and in consequence of absolute error. 
Thus in the case of the story ventilated recently 
by the Zoéyo Shimpo, the withdrawal was so in- 
conclusive that we thought it wise to make special 
enquiries, and we are now in a position to deny 
the tale za fofo. It appears that only one 
Foreign Minister was present at the Uyeno 
Race Course on the day when the incident is 
supposed to have occurred, and that on enter- 
ing the Grand Stand where the Prince Imperial 
was seated, this Minister saluted respectfully, 
and by desire of the Prince was presented to 
His Imperial Highness. The next day the 
same Minister called at the Akasaka Palace to 
pay his respects to the Prince. It is obvious 
therefore that the Zokyo Shimpo’s story does 
not contain one grain of truth. How it was 
concocted we are at a loss to conceive, but in 
truth the misconceptions and blunders made by 
the reporters of certain Japanese journals are 
quite unique in their way. 


MONEY IN AFRICA. 


Tue last issue of Pefermann’s Attthetlungen 
contains a very interesting article by the famous 
African traveller Dr. Rohlfs on the variouskinds 
of currency to be met with throughout the Afri-- 
can continent and chiefly in the Soudan. He 
notes al the outset, as a curiosity, that gold, 
which is found with tolerable frequency in 
Africa, has never reached the rank of currency 
there. Gold dust is frequently brought into the 
market like other wares and sold for money. 
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It forms the chief article of export in the trade 
of Timbuctoo, but on neither the west nor the 
east coast, neither in central Africa nor in 
Abyssinia is gold ever used in place of money. 
The most widely distributed coin in aboriginal 
Africa is the Maria Theresa dollar, which is cur- 
rent over the whole of Africa although it may 
not be legal tender everywhere. In Mordtco, 
in Egypt, in Zanzibar, in the west coast settle- 
ments, at Bornu, in the heart of the Soudan, 
this coin is eagerly taken and has long ago 
forced out the Spanish dollar. But it must be 
dated 1780, and the diadem must have eight 
points, and the crown on the head of the Em- 
press must have seven. It is difficult to explain 
why this coin should have made itself so ac- 
ceptable within the last 100 years. ‘The chief 
markets for its sale are Trieste, Alexandria, 
and Zanzibar, although there are also large sums 
in this coin at Massowah, Tripoli, and Malta. 
The British in their expedition against Abys- 
sinia, and the Italians at the present moment, 
had to obtain large quantities of these dollars, 
although in consequence of the British campaign 
the Abyssinians gradually became accustomed 
to take the Indian rupee, which is again dis- 
appearing. The Italians are trying to introduce 
the five lire piece, and Germany is trying, farther 
to the south, to obtain currency for the five 
marks, with what success remains to be seen. 
The most widely distributed subsidiary me- 
dium of the interior of Africa is the cowry 
shells which appear to fluctuate violently in 
price in different parts of Africa, and at dif- 
ferent times, in the same place. There are two 
kinds of cowries, one larger than the other. Of 
the larger the price for forty-five go forty-eight 
thousand is about eight or nine dollars, while 
of the smaller 20,000 may usually be purchased 
for the Maria Theresa dollar. We have heard 
a well known African traveller describe the 
marvellous manner in which the professional 
counters, corresponding somewhat to our own 
shroffs, count piles of cowry shells. In each 
market there are a certain number of those men, 
who make it a business after a bargain has 
been concluded, to count the price on behalf of 
both parties, their reward being a certain num- 
ber of shells corresponding to the size of the 
heap which they have to count. He said they 
appeared, after spreading out the heap in a cer- 
tain way to run their hand through it several 
times in a succession of parallel lines and in 
an incredibly short space of time, to have count- 
ed many thousand. Another common currency 
in parts of Africa is colton strips, which are 
said to have been in use everywhere before the 
introduction of cowries. In the whole of the 
Soudan, as formerly in all North Africa, people 
could weave cotton into strips provided they 
were not wider than four fingers and then could 
make them of interminable length. It appears 
that this was a peculiarity of the old Egyptians, 
for the mummies are all wrapped in cotton 
strips of this width although they may be of any 
length up to a thousand yards. In certain 
places the use of these strips has not been ex- 
pelled by the cowries: more valuable objects 
are purchased with garments made from the 
strips. In some places iron is used as money 
in the shape of small thin bars; salt is used in 
the same way made up into small blocks. 
Thus in aboriginal Africa the Maria Theresa 
dollar is the main large coin. For small coins 
we have cowries, cotton sirips, pieces of iron, 
and blocks of salt, the cowrie being the most 
widely distributed. The dollar and the cowry 
derived their value from of their applicability 
for purposes‘of personal decoration. Iron is 
valuable for household implements and weapons, 
the cotton for clothing, and the salt for food. 


THE SPANISH LORD BATEMAN. 

Wuart has become, we wonder, of the unfor- 
tunate Spaniard who has been left Janguishing 
in a British jail because his Minister is unable 
to solve a not over knotty point of international 
law. We don't know the miserable man’s name 
not yet his crime. For all the information we 
possess he might be a second Lord Bateman, 
whose incarceration and chaining by the middle 
the venerable ballad recounts as an every- 


day matter of course, requiring no explanation. 
The Spaniard, if we are not mistaken, has had 
about four months’ imprisonment. If it is not 
in the power of his authorities either to bring 
him to trial here or to carry him elsewhere for 
that purpose, surely some exit from the dilem- 
ma might be devised. Is there no charitable 
diplomat who could be induced to procure 
access to the prisoner, change garments with 
him and thus contrive his escape from a situa- 
tion decidedly unpleasant for himself and em- 
barrassing for his officials? Indeed, we are not 
sure that the diplomatic zgis would be necessary 
to shield the succourer of this modern Lord 
Bateman. A plain every day Briton might do 
it, for certainly the crime of contriving the 
escape of a Spaniard imprisoned by courtesy in 
an English jail, could not be very severely 
visited by the English Authorities. On the 
whole, it is a pity that a British prison should 
be put to such uses. Had Bateman been an 
Englishman, his release would have been effect- 
ed long ago by ordinary processes of law. That 
he is a Spaniard does not render his protracted 
detention in a British prison much less distasteful. 


THE EMPEROR AND THE NEW ART MUSEUM, , 
Iv is now just ten years since the Art Society 
(Biitsu Kyokat) was established. At first its 
exhibitions were held in temples hired for the 
purpose, but by degrees its strength grew, and 
finally, having received a piece of land at 
Sakura-ga-oka in Uyeno Park, it erected a 
wooden building where several exhibitions, as 
our readers are aware, have taken place. But 
the danger of assembling valuable works of art 
in a building that might at any moment be 
consumed by fire acted as a constant deterrent, 
and Viscount Sano, Vice-President of the 
Society, set himself to collect funds for the 
erection of a permanent brick structure. Writ- 
ing on this subject a few months ago, we stated 
that some eight thousand ye had been sub- 
scribed, and we now read in the Shogyo Dempo 
that His Majesty the Emperor has been pleased 
to contribute a sum of fifteen hundred yen from 
his own purse, and that the Empress and Em- 
press Dowager have given five hundred. We 
further learn that H.I.H. Prince Arisugawa, 
President of the Society, has had a consultation 
with some thirty of the leading supporters of the 
scheme, including several noblemen and Messrs. 
Iwasaki, Masuda, Okura, and Kawada. It may 
be hoped, therefore, that a substantial and 
roomy building will soon be provided for the 
purposes of these periodical exhibitions which 
have now become such a pleasant feature of life 
in Japan. 


THE JAPANESK VYOREIGN OFFICE. 
Writing in 1887 about the circumstances at- 
tending the postponement of the Treaty Revi- 
sion negotiations, we concluded a series of 
articles with these words :—‘‘ We venture to 
hope that certain Japanese journalists, instead 
of devoting their pens to party politics, will 
apply themselves to a task devolving on them 
as a duty not less than a privilege, the task of 
educating their nationals to a clearer under- 
standing of the immensely difficult work that 
has to be accomplished by the Government in 
respect of foreign relations, and of the reasons 
that make for its speedy accomplishment.” 
After ‘an interval of two and a half years the 
justice of our advice seems to have been re- 
cognised, for we find in the columns of the 
Marnicht Shimbun awumber of articles strong- 
ly dwelling upon this very topic—the difficulty 
of Japan’s foreign relations. It is unneces- 
sary to translate the articles in full: their gist 
will suffice. The writer sets out by not- 
ing that in the majority of European States 
the portfolio of Foreign Affairs is held by the 
Premier. England is an exception—though not 
at present—because her insular position renders 
her foreign affairs of comparatively minor im- 
portance, and Japan ought to be similarly 
situated. But in point of fact the Japanese 
Foreign Department is the most important of 
all the Departments, and the task of presiding 
over it the most difficult. Whether Count Oku- 
ma continues to direct it or not, the embarrass- 
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ments of its head will not be diminished. Treaty 
Revision remains always a huge obstacle to be 
negotiated. Even though all the Western 
Powers accepted the terms proposed by Japan 
through Count Okuma, China would still re- 
main to be dealt with. Unless China agrees to 
alter her tariff, it is impossible to enforce the 
new rates agreed to by other States. To have 
the merchants of Europe and America paying 
ten or eleven per cent. on their imports into 
Japan while Chinese merchants pay only four 
or five, is out of the question. How is China 
to be persuaded? She is self contained and 
eminently conservative. Viscount Enomoto and 
Mr. Shioda appear to have found her intract- 
able. Possibly if the new treaties between 
Japan and Western States were all concluded, 
China might be moved to come inalso, But 
she is not likely to make any concessions for 
the sake of pure friendship, and to what other 
motive can Japan appeal? And then, even 
supposing that the Peking Government could 
be squared, there remains the complication in 
Japan itself. Public opinion is divided as to 
the course to be pursued about the Treaties. 
It is evident that those already concluded can- 
not be put into operation at the time proposed, 
namely, the rith of next February. Some say 
that the date of their operation should be post- 
poned for a fixed period, say five or six months; 
while others maintain that proposals pointing to 
the amendment of the objectionable clauses in 
the revised treaties should be made, and that, 
in the event of their rejection by Western States, 
the negotiations should be broken off. ‘he 
advocates of the first plan can make out a case. 
They say that when the revised treaty was con- 
cluded with America, not a single opposing 
voice was raised in Japan. But when Germany 
followed suit, criticism began to be heard in 
official quarters, on the platform and in the 
press. This criticism grew stronger when 
Russia came in, and when negotiations with 
England, France, and Italy were commenced. 
The Radicals and Conservatives joined forces 
against the measure, and certain officials were 
on their side. In face of this opposition the 
Cabinet showed signs of wavering. The re- 
flection that it was confronted by sixteen Wes- 
tern Powers, should have given it backbone. 
But unfortunately it included in its ranks states- 
men of various political opinions, whose cohe- 
sion under any circumstances could not be 
strong. The Cabinet, then, wavered, and its 
vacillation was increased to confusion by the 
resignation of Coynt Ito. The Count's retire- 
ment was not due, it is true, to Treaty Revision 
andneed not have interrupted it. But what the 
resignation did was to prostrate a Cabinet 
already staggering. ‘Thenceforth it became 
impossible t@carry out any policy unanimously. 
Count Kuroda understood this and resigned. 
He with Count Okuma had been the great sup- 
porter of Revision, and Count Okuma, almost 
simultaneously, was struck down by the hand of 
a villain. Briefly speaking, the first blow was 
given to Revision by party animosity; the 
second, though indirecly, by Count Ito’s re- 
signation ; and the third by the withdrawal or 
disablement of Counts Kuroda and Okuma. 
As things stand at present, the situation is very 
dificult. To proceed with the previous pro- 
gramme negotiations must be continued or 
opened with the remaining European States. 
But to do this Count Okuma’s recovery must be 
awaited, and a month will probably elapse be- 
fore he can resume official business. On the 
other hand, the date fixed for the operation of 
the Treaties is in next February. Obviously, 
therefore, those who advocate a postponement 
of a few months have a good case. But 
what of those who recommend amendment 
of the treaties already concluded? The Japa- 
nese plenipotentiaries must give some reasons 
for such a proposal. The Marnichi pro- 
fesses itself unable to discover any satisfactory 
reason, and it scarcely ventures to hope that 
America, Germany, and Russia will consent 
for the mere asking. Moreover, the very pro- 
posal of amendment is a questionable proceed- 
ing. Count Okuma was the plenipotentiary of 
the Japanese empire, and moreover it is pretty 
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certain that he did not open the negotiations 
without the concurrence of all his colleagues in 
the Cabinet. Is it to.be granted then that Count 
Okuma exceeded his authority or that the Cabi- 
net made a mistake? Nay more, the proposal 
. for Revision came from Japan’s side, not from 
foreigners, and it is therefore doubly embarass- 
ing to ask for an alteration of Japan’s own 
terms. It is clear, therefore, that while the 
plan suggested by the former party is quite 
feasible, the course advocated by the latter is 
beset with difficulties. Finally we have the ad- 
vocates of “suspension.” They also are divid- 
ed into two sections. One section recommends 
that the Emperor should refuse to ratify the 
treaties already concluded, and that negotia- 
tions for new treaties should be opened by a 
different plenipotentiary. The other would 
equally refuse ratification, but take no further 
step, leaving the present treaties to operate as 
they are. Concerning these two plans the 
Mainichi writes thus :—“ It is easy to do either 
of these things if we abandon all care for 
Japan’s national credit. Our readers know that 
the Government of their country is despised by 
Europearf and American Governments; that 
our people are looked down upon by Western 
peoples, and that Westerns, in their own lands, 
have the right to submit all questions to their 
own judges, whereas, under the extraterritorial 
system, a Japanese in Japan desiring to sue a 
foreigner must carry his case to the latter’s 
tribunal. We thirty-eight millions of Japanese 
were inhabitants of an absolutely indepen- 
dent country before we opened our ports. 
Foreigners had then no power to exercise 
judicial functions in our midst. But we 
have lost our independence. Granted that 
it was impossible thirty years ago to make a 
treaty on equal terms. None the less certain 
is it that the treaty actually made and now in 
force deprives Japan of a measure of her in- 
dependence. Itis our duty as patriotic Japanese 
to labour for the recovery of our country’s in- 
dependence. Any man satisfied with the present 
treaties must have ceased to be inspired by the 
spirit of a Japanese, must have lost the faculty 
of distinguishing between honour and dishonour. 
We do not believe that there is one such person 
in Japan. * * * We leave the opponents 
- of Count Okuma’s treaty to reconcile their posi- 
tion with their patriotism. If they are not con- 
tent with a measure nearly complete and need- 
ing only time to become entirely complete, it 
rests with them to propose and accomplish 
something better.” 
ae ; 
Very different is this vigorous though some- 
what superficial language from the sentiments 
expressed by a certain aged es Sa in an 
interview with a representative of the Choya 
Shimbun. The old man scoffed at the in- 
terviewer’s lament that where two such able 
men as Counts Inouye and Okuma had failed, 
success could not be predicted for anyone. 
The fact is, the greybeard explained, that 
half of the trouble has been because such clever 
statesmen were entrusted with the portfolio of 
Foreign Affairs. They couldn't rest quiet, but 
were driven by their feverish brains to meddle 
with sleeping dogs. What is wanted now is a 
successor to a certain worthy Count, under 
whose régime at the Foreign Office the principal 
sound heard from day to day in its spacious 
chambers was the tat-tat of checkers. Masterly 
inactivity is the desideratum of the day. Let 
things be. Attend to the granting of passports ; 
entertain a little, and look pleasant. As for this 
kind of treaty or that kind of treaty, a hundred 
Japanese Bismarcks or a thousand Disraelis 
couldn’t compass it. Give us peace and tran- 
quillity. What business have we “for ever 
climbing up the climbing wave?” The inter- 
viewer says that he beat a hasty retreat with his 
tail between his legs. And well he might. 


THE PROTECTION OF CITY AND TOWN 
COUNCILLORS. 

Tue Mainichi Shimbun, writing on the new 

law for the protection of members of local as- 

semblies, admits with regret that the enactment 

ig necessary in these days. Our contemporary 


finds in the recent scandal in connection with 
the Tokyo City Assembly sufficient justification 
for the first article, which provides for the 
punishment of those who publicly defame as- 
semblies constituted by law. In the case refer- 
red to there were writers and speakers who did 
not scruple, simply because it was alleged that 
certain members took bribes, to declare that the 
whole Assembly was corrupt. The AMatnicht 
is unsparing in its condemnation of such mem- 
bers as may have accepted bribes, but contends 
that it is most unjust and unreasonable to con- 
clude that all the members allowed themselves 
to be corrupted, and specially protests against 
the conduct of those who, basing their arguments 
on the fact that the Assembly includes men of 
the Progressionist Party, asserted that that party 
is corrupt. If the enactment of this new law 
creates in the minds of foreigners a false notion 
of the conduct of those who interest themselves 
in Japanese public affairs, that is a circumstance 
which is mainly due to those who busy them- 
selves in inciting thoughtless youths to acts of 
rudeness and discourtesy. 


THE DANGO-ZAKA CHRYSANTHEMUM SHOWS. 


Tue chrysanthemum display at Dango-zaka is 
this year more than ever elaborate, and attracts 
crowds of visitors to its damp precincts. No 
prettier display for city folks could well be 
found the world over. Nearly all the flower 
tableaux are historical, and the tales are worth 
recapitulating. To the right on descending the 
hill will be observed a garden with the picture 
of a European beauty displayed at its gate; into 
this let us enter. The chief tableau in ‘the 
garden represents two warriors in a wood in 
winter time. The one to the right is Noritsune 
of the Hei family, who, disguised like the 
robber Yokokawa Kakuhan, went forth to 
assassinate Yoshitsune. But his true kinship 
was known, and Sato Tadanobu prepared him- 
self to receive him. Clad in the armour of 
his master Yoshitsune, Sato awaits under the 
tree the attack of Noritsune. A prison scene 
follows; Kagekiyo within the cell is under- 
going the punishment known as Afugon-no-gyo, 
“the keeping dumb for a season.” Outside, 
talking with hin by gestures, sits his inamorata 
Akoya, a Kyoto singer, who has followed Kage- 
kiyo from the gay capital to this far-off western 
island of Kikaiga-shima. The foreign lady, 
whose picture is hung up at the gate, bears the 
romanized name of Marutokare, and is said 
to be a French woman, the most beautiful 
alive. The figure is a little too short, and 
her attitude, as she leans on a three-legged 
table covered with the white cloth one meets in 
a restaurant, is decidedly bizarre. The fourth 
tableau represents a vassal of the daimyo of 
Kaga, a plotter against his lord, in the act 
of having a private meeting with Osada-no- 
kata, a member of the daimyo’s harem. The 
next garden on the same side gives perhaps the 
finest picture of all. Its piece de réststance is 
the prow of a gallant vessel in which are seated, 
in picturesque attitudes, the six gods of wealth, 
Bishamon, Hotei, Ebisu, Daikoku, Fukurokuju 
and Jurojin; and the goddess Benten. There 
is a breeziness and a freedom about the whole 
scene, which certainly gives ita high place as 
a work of art. One of the other scenes in this 
garden represents’ Shizuka, a favourite con- 
cubine of Yoshitsune, performing a sword- 
dance before Yoritomo, into whose power 
Yoshitsune had fallen. Shizuka dances in 
the hope inducing Yoritomo to allow her 
to:see Yoshitsune once more. Still another, 
scene is concerned with the poisoning of 
Koreshige, who had gone out one autumn day 
to see the maples. Meeting a troop of waiting- 
women he was asked by them to come and see 
the lady whom they served. This led to his being 
poisoned with drugged sake by these witches. 
The garden across the way contains one very 
striking scene. Watdnai, son of Kokusen-ya, 
a Chinaman who emigrated to Japan, had 
an elder sister Kinshdjo, who was the wife of 
Kanki. Going to China on a warlike expedi- 
tion, he besought the good offices of his sister in 
order to induce her husband to help him. She 
promised to do her best, and to announce,her 


success or failure by pouring a white ora red 
fluid in the stream that flowed past the castle. 
Her influence with her husband proving ineffec- 
live to secure his aid, she committed suicide, 
and her own blood dyed the river and brought 
the news of his disappointment to Wat6nai. 
Angther scene in the same garden takes us 
back to the beginning: of the tenth century, . 
when Sugawara Michizane flourished, a sage to 
whom reverence even now is paid under the 
name of Tenjin. The most prominent figure 
in the group, Fujiwara Tokiharu, nursed a 
grudge against Sugawara, and accused him 
falsely to the Emperor. Punishment followed, 
and Sugawara finally died an exile in the re- 
mote province of Chikuzen. The other three 
personages of the group are three brothers, 
Sakuramaru, Mumeo, and Matsuo, the last of 
whom, a retainer of Sugawara’s, stops the car 
of Fujiwara as that lord returns from court, and 
allows it to proceed only on condition that the 
three brothers shall have access to their father 
on the occasion of his eighty-eighth birthday 
which was to take place shortly after. The last 
scene is from the well-known Chushingura, where 
Yuranosuke purposely acts as a merry-andrew. 
Perhaps the most striking of the other scenes 
is the Bridge Scene, in one of the large gardens 
to the left. It is the Gojo Bridge at Kyoto, and 
the two swordsmen are Ushiwaka, better known 
by his later name of Yoshitsune, and the great 
athlete Benkei. The story of their duel is fami- 
liar to everyone. 


THE CHARITY CONCERT IN TOKYO. 
Tue accounts of the Charity Concert in Tokyo 
are now corfiplete, the money having been en- 
tirely collected. The result is as follows :— 
ACCOUNT OF TAE CHARITY CONCERT, 
Tickets sold—442 at 2 yen each=884 yen. 


Lepers’ Hospital at Gotemba 
Mission Chapel at-Akabane. 


Sekiguchi Orphanage .........s00sce0eee 50 
Expenses for chairs, gas, transport, &c. .. 56 
884 


DoNATIONS FOR THE CHAPEL. 


H.R.H. Countess Bardi. ......cecseeseeceeceneee ne cee eee eee ete 
Mrs: Scotties s:cisceced.vinscsgceavseatiagcess os 
Anonymous offerings 11... ...cccsesesscee ee seetee ese neesersee ene 


It will be perceived that the sum of 50 yen was 
handed over to the Sekiguchi Orphanage. This 
was done, we understand, at the request of Pere 
Papinot, who is entrusted with the duty of 
building the chapel in behalf of which, as well 
as of the Leper Hospital, the Concert was ori- 
ginally projected, and at the request of Pere 
Mugabure who generally collects subscriptions 
for Pere Testevuide’s lepers. The amountof the 
subscriptions sent to this office, as acknowledged 
in our columns from time to time, for the Leper 
Hospital was $704.15. Father Testevuide thus 
receives $1,093.15 in all, a sum which will 
doubtless help his good work, though in truth it 
seems a mere pittance when we remember the 
uses to which it is to be devoted. 


THE BANK OF JAPAN. 
Tue amounts of convertible notes and reserves 
in the Bank of Japan for the week ended the 
16th instant were as follows :— 
ConvertTiB_e Notes. RESERVES AND SECURITIES. 


Yen. - EN. 

Notes issued ,..... 25,134,636 | Gold coin and bullion. 24,513,598 
Silver coin and bullion. 28,921,688 
Public Loan Bonds...... 15,5667450 

Treasury Bills .... . - 
Government Bills. » 1,721,609 
Ded 8:5 scisccsssassecoarsecees 45111,294 
7151134,636 . 75.134,639 


Of the above total issue of notes, the sum of 
yen 3,663,106 is in the treasury of the Bank, and 
yen 71,471,530 in actual circulation, the latter 
showing a decrease of yen 334,668 as com- 
pared with yen 71,806,198 at the end of the 
previous week. 


THE EXHIBITION AT UYENO. 
Ow1ne to a request made by several Yokohama | 
residents that the exhibition of carvings at 
Uyeno might be kept open until after the 24th 
instant, we have applied to the Authorities and 
are happy to be able to state that the desired 
extension of time has been arranged. 


t 
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FAPANESE PUBLIC OPINION AND 
TREATY REVISION. 
——_--—_}— 
ULLY sensible that to interpret the 
varying phases of Japanese public 
opinion during the past six months is a 
task presenting difficulty to foreigners, we 
do not pretend to censure these who read 
them differently from ourselves. But, on 
the other hand, we see no reason to en- 
dorse the dogmatic and sweeping judg- 
ments pronounced by certain observers. 
There has always been in this Settlement 
a strong party opposed to any change in 
the existing order of things ; a party com- 
posed of men whose business having been 
adapted to the provisions of the old 
Treaties, are interested maintaining 
those provisions, and of men who, prefer- 
ing ills they know to ills they know not 
shrink from submitting their persons and 
properties to Japanese jurisdiction. Both 
these sections are animated by motives 
which deserve sympathy if not respect, 
and it has always been our endeavour to 
treat them sympathetically and respect- 
fully, even while contending that the views 
of the former should not be allowed to 
obstruct general progress, nor the timi- 
dity of the latter permitted to restrain 
the freedom of international intercourse. 
Very natural, therefore, does it now seem 
that, the wish being father to the thought, 
these persons should read Japanese public 
opinion through spectacles of their own 
manufacture, and deduce from it argu- 
ments favourable to their own attitude. 
The Japanese nation, says the organ 
of the foreign conservatives, is on our 
side ; the Japanese people do not want the 
Treaties revised; all the fine talk about 
this empire’s anxiety to exercise its full 
sovereign rights and this country’s desire 
to escape the stigma of semi-barbarism by 
sweeping away the remaining restrictions 
upon its foreign commerce and intercourse 
—all this talk has been inspired by fictitious 
sentiment: Japan prefers to continue as 
she is, and We are content that her 
preference should be respected. Admit- 
ting this interpretation of Japan’s mood to 
be correct, the reception it receives must 
be regarded as a very singular corallary to 
the events of 1857. In 1857 neither fo- 
reign governments not foreign peoples 
paid much heed to Japan’s likes or dis- 
likes. They forced their commerce and 
“their society on her whether she would 
or not, and they justified their arbitrariness 
by appeals to the cause of civilization and 
to the principles of universal brotherhood. 
Have the, canons of human progress and 
the doctrines of free intercourse changed 
so radically during the past thirty years 
that an Oriental people’s wish for seclu- 
sion now commands deference? Or must 
we accept the alternative conclusion that 
foreigners, having been actuated by purely 
selfish motives when they originally broke 
in upon Japanese seclusion, are now justi- 
fied by the same motives in agreeing to 


in 


her semi-seclusion? The party that de- 
fends its own conservatism by reference 
to Japanese prejudice, must consent either 
to be written down consistently selfish, or 
to acknowledge that what Western States 
considered a proper policy thirty years ago 
is to-day pronounced unjustifiable. 

These, however, are discriminations of 
a character too abstract to claim much con- 
sideration. We pass on to state the more 
practical aspects of the case. Is it correct 
to assert, as certain writers now assert, 
that although Count OkuMma’s Treaty 
secured for Japan everything she had a 
tight to claim, “there was a very strong 
feeling against it amongst all classes of 
the community, from Ministers to agricul- 
turists?”’ And, further, even if that be 
correct, is there warrant for concluding 
that the nation, or a powerful section of it, 
is altogether opposed to Treaty Revision ? 

In the first place, it is to be observed 
that the who now detect this 
‘very strong counter-feeling amongst all 
classes of the community,” were wont to 
assert, with still greater show of assurance, 
that the bulk of the nation was entirely 
indifferent to the question of Treaty Re- 
vision. We speak of things within the 
immediate memory of all readers of the 
anti-revision foreign press. No argument 
was advanced more persistently or re- 
peated oftener than this—that the pro- 
revision agitation was confined to afew 
politicians, and that the Japanese people 
atlarge did not care two straws about it. 
Apparently, then, the Japanese nation has 
been suddenly roused from its apathy. 
Until a few months ago we were assured 
and re-assured that outside official circles 
the question of Revision awakened no 
interest whatever: now we are assured that 
there is astrong feeling about it amongst all 
classes of the community. However, we 
attach no special importance to this in- 
consistency. It is enough that both sides 
now admit the activity df the Japanese 
national mind in respect of Treaty Revi- 
sion. Much more important is it to dis- 
tinguish between opposition to the Treaty 
proposed by Count Kurova’s Cabinet and 
opposition to Treaty Revision itself. That 
the former existed several months ago, we 
have never denied. There was no room 
whatever for doubt, inasmuch as half a 
dozen journals in Tokyo assumed an un- 
mistakably hostile tone. But we maintain- 
ed, and do still maintain, that Party 
Politics were at the root of this opposition, 
and that the formidable dimensions it de- 
veloped were due chiefly to causes apart 
from the merits of the scheme itself or 
from the sentiments of the nation towards 
Treaty Revision generally. The facts to 
be remembered are very simple and very 
salient. First, for seventeen years the 
Japanese Government, by whatever states- 
men controlled, has never wavered in its 
attempts to compass Revision. Secondly, 
during the negotiations of 1885 to 1887, 
the Japanese press was absolutely unani- 


writers 


mous in calling upon foreign countries to 
do justice to Japan: not so much as a 
whisper of objection to the opening of the 
country was then publicly heard, though 
it was well known that among leading. 
Japanese merchants and manufacturers a 
party existed which, for selfish purposes, 
would fain have preserved the nation’s 
semi-isolation. Thirdly, when the oppo- 
sition fomented by Viscount TANI and 
others assumed such dimensions as_ to 
induce the Cabinet to suspend the 
negotiations, the alleged ground of op- 
position was hostility, not to extension 
of foreign intercourse, but to the legis- 
lative and judicial guarantees offer- 
ed by the proposed Treaty. Fourthly, 
the very year after the suspension of the 
negotiations, the Cabinet again applied 
itself to the task of Revision, entrusting 
it to a statesman who had been for a long 
time the leader of a great popular party. 
Fifthly that section of the present opposi- 
tion which advocates the continued tlosure 
of the country, is insignificant and receives 
no consideration at the hands of states- 
men: the only solid objection is based on 
the judicial guarantee, and to a limited 
extent on the ownership of real estate by 
foreigners. Sixthly, it is certain that if, 
two years ago, Japan had been offered the 
terms she rejects to-day, she would have 
accepted them with demonstrative satis- 
faction. Andseventhly, it is equally cer- 
tain that had not Treaty Revision been 
dragged into the arena of party politics, 
the programme now found distasteful 
would have passed unchallenged. With 
these facts before them, will any critics 
honestly assert that the advocates of 
Treaty Revision have misinterpreted the 
sentiment of the nation or misled foreign 
opinion? If so, then it follows that for 
seventeen years the Government also has 
been labouring under a false notion of the 
country’s aspirations and interests; that 
the Japanese press, from 1872 to 1889, 
was equally in error; that the opposition 
of 1887 was based on comparatively trivial 
and superficial grounds; that the Cabinet 
has exhibited an inexplicably persistent dis- 
regard of public opinion ; that the smallest 
section of the present agitation must be 
regarded as representing the whole; that 
Japan never knew her own mind until to- 
day, and that party politics are not chiefly 
responsible for the present complication. 


THE MEIFI ART SOCIETY AND THE 
ART SCHOOL IN THE EDUCA- 
TIONAL DEPARTMENT. 
Sees ey eee ee 

HE last number of the Romaji Zasshi 

opens with a paragraph of exception- 
ally polemiccharacter. It says:—‘‘ The ex- 
hibition of oil paintings opened in the Grand 
Stand of the Uyeno Race Course last month 
and closed on the 3rd inst. is one of the 
novelties of recent days. Since the doc- 
trines of Messrs. FENOLLOSA and HAMAO, 
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of the Department of Education, were 
adopted and the curriculum of the School 
of Art was founded on the principle of 
despising foreign art and approving Japa- 
nese art only, it might have been supposed 
that oil painting would have disappeared. 
But, contrary to expectation, there appear 
to be an increasing number of painters 
who practice it. Nevertheless, Mr. FENOL- 
LOSA’S doctrine has had some influence, 
and beyond doubt oil painting has not 
made full progress. Among the supporters 
of the recently established Afez7é Art 
Society, however, there are apparently a 
good number of strong men, and there is 
not the least fear that they will be crushed 
by Mr. FENOLLOSA and his following. We 
earnestly hope that they will work still 
harder and, by the medium of foreign 
painting, show the natural genius of the 
Japanese people.” It is quite plain that 
when a newspaper which, since the time of 
its first publication, has carefully avoided 
everything in the nature of polemics, as- 
sumes such a decided tone as the above, 
it must believe its strictures to be tho- 
roughly justified. And yet we venture to 
think that both Mr. FENOLLOSA and Mr. 
HAMAO will have been greatly surprised 
to hear themselves described as the Ro- 
majt Zasshi describes them. Of course 
we cannot undertake to enunciate their 
exact views on the subject of art, but our 
strong impression is that so far from de- 
spising or belittling the art of the West, 
their purpose is to bring about the adop- 
tion of its best features in Japan. Beyond 
all question there are in Western art many 
things of which the Japanese artist in 
general has never dreamed. There have 
been painters in this country who by a 
skilful use of aérial perspective and by 
able foreshortening, as well as by careful 
choice of subject, produced pictures of the 
highest merit; but the fact remains that 
of linear perspective they had no know- 
ledge. So too of chiaroscuro: they in- 
serted shadows, but evidently by instinct 
rather them on scientific principles. Then 
in the employment of colours—and what 
a wide field the word covers !—they stand 
at an immense distance behind their Wes- 
tern brother-artists. Many other points 
might be mentioned, but these are. enough 
for our purpose. Nobody doubts that the 
Japanese artist has much to learn from 
the West: the founders of the new Art 
School would be the last to propound a 
contrary doctrine. But there is one thing 
which Japan préeminently possesses; a 
a faculty that every Western artist ap- 
preciates fully and would give years of 
study to acquire. We mean the faculty 
of directness; which is only another 
way of saying that in the accuracy and 
strength of their lines Japanese artists are 
incomparable. It is scarcely too much to 
assert that their art is the art of lines, and 
that a loss of power in this direction 
would be nothing more or less than the 
loss of the specialty on which their hope 


of world-wide fame chiefly rests. Thus 
the problem to be solved with respect to 
the training of Japanese painters is this— 
to introduce them to the art of the 
West without detriment to their inherited 
faculty of draughtsmanship. Now the 
whole system of preparatory training in 
Europe is opposed to the preservation or 
development of that faculty. Pencil and 
India rubber are its deadliest foes ; to say 
nothing of the methods that have grown 
out of the use of these injurious instru- 
ments. It is plain that to lead a Japanese 
art student along the paths trodden by 
his Occidental contemporaries is to blunt, 
if not to destroy, the special ability by 
which he may hope to become their 
worthy rival, if not superior. The directors 
of the Art School are determined, we 
imagine, to avoid this evident risk. No 
doubt there are also many other features 
of Japanese art which they desire to see 
preserved, but we content ourselves at 
present with a broad statement of the 
situation. They neither despise Western 
art, nor are opposed to the adoption of 
everything good that it has to teach. 
Only, being persuaded that Japan pos- 
sesses faculties of her own; that they are 
faculties of the highest order in their way, 
and that their loss would signify her re- 
legation tothe place of a mere imitator, 
they wish to contrive that she shall ap- 
proach Western art by routes conservative 
of what is excellent in her own methods. 

Itis easy to misconstrue and misrepre- 
sent this position, and we did not need to 
be reminded by the Romaj? Zasshi that it 
has been greatly misconstrued and mis- 
represented. Antagonism, amounting al- 
most to open hostility, has been developed 
between the original students of Western 
Art and the promoters and students of the 
new Art Shool. The establishment of the 
Meiji Bijitsu-kat (Meiji Art Society) was 
nothing more or less than a movement in 
direct opposition to the supposed tenets 
of Messrs. KUKI, OKAKURA, FENOLLOSA, 
and HAMAO, and many incidents con- 
nected with the recent exhibition of oil 
paintings at Uyeno accentuated the sore- 
ness. Whatever difficulties the promoters 
of the exhibition encountered were at- 
tributed by them to the ill-will of the 
officials interested in the Art School, and 
they were even persuaded that efforts had 
been made by the latter to influence the 
press against them. It is a pity that such 
a feeling should spring up. We are our- 
selves in sympathy with the programme 
of the Art School, but the public results of 
its methods are certainly not very happy. 
Surely it should be possible to correct 
these misunderstandings and to avoid the 
danger of exposing the future of art in 
Japan to the influence of sentiments that 
ought to be rigorously excluded from its 
domain. 


THE PROBLEM SOLVED. 
Oo 

HAT are British interests in Japan? 

Anyone will answer, without much 
hesitation, that England is only concerned 
about the development of her commerce 
with this country. Of course she is anxi- 
ous to be on friendly terms with Japan, 
but the latter desire may be said to be 
included in the former, for prosperous 


.commercial relations between two coun- 


tries carry with them amicable intercourse. 
We may be quite certain that such is the 
view held in Downing Street. HER Ma- 
JESTY’S Ministers think primarily of Great 
Britain, not of the foreign settlements in 
Japan, and if they perceive that a certain 
policy is calculated to swell the bulk of 
English commerce, they will not attach 
the value of a bundle of pins to the in- 
terests or sentiments of any group of 
individuals. Such, then, being their guid- 
ing principle, conceive them required to 
choose between throwing the whole of 
Japan open to the trade and travel of their 
nationals, or maintaining the present 
system of limits and restrictions. Can 
there be the least doubt about their choice? 
The reasons that induced them, thirty 
years ago, to insist upon Japan’s partial 
emergence from her isolation, impel them 
just as strongly to-day to conclude the 
work then begun. If to secure a small 
measure of commercial freedom they re- 
quired Japan to open her ports in 1857, 
and subsequently compelled her, even by 
the exercise of armed force, to keep them 
open, they would be singularly inconsist- 
ent now did they insist upon preserving 
the barriers that still survive. 

These are hacknied statements. Yet it 
is well to repeat them, for they seem to be 
constantly ignored by some writers. Those 
who care to occupy themselves with trivi- 
alities may labour to prove that “the ad- 
vantages of opening Japan would inure to 
the benefit of natives,” and that ‘“ adven- 
turous foreigners” seeking to use the 
extended opportunities this offered, would 
have their labour for their pains. Perhaps 
so. It is easy to be pessimistic, easy 
to be irresponsibly prophetical; but a 
Government like that of Great Britain has 
only to occupy itself with the  busi- 
ness of providing opportunities for its 
nationals. To what use the latter put the 
opportunities thus provided ; whether they 
avail themselves of them in such a way as 
merely to enrich others, or whether they 
employ them so as to develop British com- 
merce—these are questions with which 
HER MAjesty’s Ministers havg no con- 
cern. The simple facts calling for practi- 
cal recognition are that English trade has 
benefited by the partial opening of Japan ; 
that it continues to benefit by it to an in- 
creased extent year by year; and that, in 
all human probability, it would benefit 
still more by the complete opening of the 
country. These are the considerations by 
which HER MAJesTy’s Representative 
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must necessarily be guided in respect of 


Treaty Revision, and there is not the 


smallest chance that either he or his Go- 
vernment will pause to consider whether 


British subjects can be trusted not to 
make such a use of increased commercial 
freedom as to ruin themselves and injure 
the trade of their nation. 


What an extraordinary contrast to this 
broad view is presented by the latest pro- 
position advanced in Yokohama. We quote 
it in the very language of its original 
elegance :— 

Provided that the government is willing to deal 
with interests which have grown up under the pre- 
sent compacts, in an equitable and fairly liberal 
spirit, by appointing a Wibunal, reasonably repre 
sentative of the several nationalities here,—so as 
to secure to those unwilling to come under Japa- 
nese jurisdiction the option either of remaining, o1 
of quitting. the country,* the market value of thei: 
property and incomes,—there is nothing to pre- 
vent an amicable arrangement being atrived at, 
and Japan being thereby relieved of all her treaty 
difficulties, without there being any fear of war, 
for there would then be no motive for it. [tis 
probable that were such an option given as that 
mentioned, not more than a fourth part of the 
foreigners now here would be found to avail them- 
selves of the opportunity, and it would not be in 
the mouths of those electing to remain, to complain 
of being subjected to Japanese law and courts, 
any more than it would on the part of those who 
might hereafter come to the country, 

It may be that we shall do an injustice to 
the foreign opponents of Treaty Revision 
ifwe count this proposal representative. 
Indeed we have always held that the state- 
ments of their views published by their self- 
constituted organ dothemconstantinjustice. 
However, they are apparently content to 
have such views attributed to them since 
for years they have suffered them to stand 
unchallenged. It appears, then, that the 
one obstacle to Treaty Revision on the 
part of the foreign community is certain 
“interests which have grown up under the 
present compacts.” It further appears 
that the persons interested number only 
one-fourth of the community. And it 
finally appears that if this fraction was 
satisfied, the remaining three-fourths might 
be left to their own devices, and Japan 
would be ‘relieved of all her treaty dif- 
ficulties.’ Metaphysicians say that fami- 
miliarity reconciles the human mind to any 
proposition. Future criminals are usually 
shocked by the first suggestion of their 
evil genius, but its constant presence 
ultimately blinds them to its unsightliness. 
The foreign opponents of Treaty Revision, 
as represented by their organ, seem to 
have passed through some such process: 
otherwise they could never have endorsed 
the proposal now made in their name. 
‘We are only about one-fourth of the 
whole community. We possess certain 
interests that have grown up under a 
' Treaty which, according to its express 
terms, was a temporary agreement. We 
object to the complete opening of the 
country, partly because we entertain a 
prejudice against being placed under 
Japanese jurisdiction, but chiefly because 
we find our account in existing conditions. 


* There is some hiatus here, but the writer's meaning can be 
deciphered. 


We have always maintained that Japan 
is not fit to be entrusted with the lives 
and properties of Englishmen. We have 
always maintained that it would be better 
for both sides to leave things as they are. 


We have always professed to discuss this 
question from the broad standpoint of 


But 
Buy us out. . You can easily 
do it, for we number only a fourth of 
the community. Buy us out, and after 
After we have — 


British national advantage. 
mind. 


us the deluge. 


you will. 
your success. Clear us from your path, 
and all your difficulties will disappear. 
Our Government will no longer object to 
your terms, and even though you denounce 
the Treaties, you need not fear unpleasant 
consequences.” Such is the proposition. 
It is quite unique in its way: unique as an 
open declaration of reckless selfishness, 
and unique as.a ridiculous estimate of the 
mainsprings of intérnational intercourse. 
Let one-fourth of the little foreign com- 
munity be presented with a substantial 
pecuniary consideration, and the Govern- 
ments of Europe will consent not only to 
take no further thought about the remain- 
ing three-fourths, but also to revise the 
treaties in the sense desired by Japan. So 
now at length we know exactly where we 
are. ‘ Truth, like the sun, submits to be 
obscured, but, like the sun, only for a 
time.” ° 


COMPARATIVE POLICIES. 

teeter +> ‘Step: fon 

N an article on the subject of Treaty 

Revision and its recent complications, 
the North China Daily News says :— 


The United States were the first to agree to revi- 
sion and they, we may take it, were honestly actuat- 
ed by a desire to be as friendly as possible to the 
country which they have always been anxious to bind 
to themselves with closer ties. Of the sharp practice 
with which Prince Bismarck made his new treaty 
we do not desire to say too much, but that it was 
sharp practice, a desire to jockey England, there is 
no question. ‘The negotiations for the new treaty 
were proceeding quietly in England, but at the 
same time without any of the ‘indifference and 
perfunctoriness where Japanese affairs were con- 
cerned,” which the Fapan Matl attributes to 
our Foreipn Office. Prince Bismarck had sent 
to our Foreign Office.a statement of his objections 
ty the treaty which Japan proposed, and they were 
being embodied in our counter propositions, when 
suddenly, like a thunderbolt out of the blue, came 
the news that, without the slightest warning, Ger- 
many had accepted the treaty offered by Japan 
holus bolus. Wt is unnecessary to speculate on 
what were the inducements that decided Prince Bis- 
marck to take this unexpected step, but we may 
fairly direct attention ayain to the much = more 
fliendly and correct attitude that) France has 
maintained on the question. Russia has followed 
Germany, but her commercial interests in Japan 
are so slipht that her course is not a matter of 
much moment, 


It is possible that the North China 
Daily News may have sources of informa- 
tion entirely beyond the reach of ordinary 
persons, But we take leave to doubt the 
fact, at least in so far as concerns Japa- 
nese Treaty Revision, and we further take 
leave to assert that our Shanghai contem- 
porary’s account of Germany’s proceedings 


never 


our 
money in our pockets, dispose of the other 
three-fourths of our nationals as you 
please; provide for British interests as 
We are the only obstacle to 


is very inaccurate and unjust. Reading 
the words we have quoted, one gathers the 
impression—indeed the language bears 
no other interpretation—that Prince Bis- 
MARCK, being approached by the Japanese 
Government, placed himself in communi- 
cation with the British Foreign. Office, 
stated his objections to Japan’s proposals, 
virtually pledged himself to act in concert 
with England, and having thus misled the 
latter, stole a march on her and concluded 
the treaty. Now, in the first place, nothing 
is less conceivable than that Prince Bis- 
MARCK should resort to such a piece of 
chicanery in order to secure Japanese 
goodwill at the expense of English. He 
has never shown himself so devoid of 
the sense of proportion and honesty. 
In the second place, from the moment — 
that Germany consented to the system of 
separate negotiations, there was no 
reason whatever for bringing herself into 
touch with England.. There was, how- 
ever, a reason for England’s communi- 
cating with Germany, because England, 
as the originator and leader of the policy 
of combination, naturally felt bound not to 
depart from it without due reference to 
her former colleagues. And in point of 
fact England did place herself in com- 
munication with Germany and other 
Powers by means of a note embodying her 
broad objections te the proposed scheme. 
Germaiiy, it is stated, in acknowledging the 
receipt of this note, said she should consi- 
der it, but it can hardly be claimed that she 
thereby pledged herself to take no definite 
step without reference to England. That 
would have been céoperation over again 
in its completest form. Of course it is 
inevitable that Germany’s action should 


be the subject of jealous animadversion 


and misrepresentation, but we are per- 
suaded that the North China Daily 
News would not witlingly lend itself 
to any such injustice. The contrasts 
it draws, however, are invidious, mis- 
chievous, and, we must be permitted to 
add, ignorant. We do not deny that 
France has been “friendly and correct,” 
but were we writing a history of this affair 
we should feel bound to add that although 
Germany carried off the laurels of the first 
European treaty, France’s official profes- 
sions of willingness to take a_ similar 
course were at least as expeditious as 
those of her neighbour. gAs for Russia, 
our Shanghai contemporary seems dis- 
posed to extenuate its lapse from the 
solidarity on the ground that its action 
didn’t much matter one way or the other. 
But there is this to be said about Russia, 
that from the time she accepted the prin- 
ciple of separate negotiations, she left 
none of her former colleagues, least of 
England, in any doubt about her resolve 
to abide by it. The dissolution of a union 
that had been so effective for good in for- 
mer years, and that carried with it such 
pleasant iotions of international céopera- 
tion, could not take place without some 
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heartburnings and backbitings. Against 
England, at all events—and to her credit 
- be it said—her colleagues have no ground 
of complaint. Sometimes, indeed, we are 
inclined to suspect that the risks attend- 
ing their own complaisance were minimised 
by trust in England’s caution,.and by con- 
fidence that whatever ultimate modifica- 
tions of the proposed terms her prudence 
dictated, would be enjoyed by all alike. 
Be that as it may, however, the point we 
wish to make is that it is a pity English- 
men should spoil their country’s fair record 
in this business by useless and’exaggerated 
recriminations against States towards 
which she has shown herself so punctilious. 
Which of us does not admire the spirit 
that would always paint the “tight little 
island” in the brightest possible colours, 
and claim immaculate statesmanship for its 
administrators under all circumstances ? 
That is quite proper and patriotic in its own 
way. But the British empire being very 
large and Japan comparatively small, and 
the good folks in London being accustom- 
ed to regard this part of the Orient through 
the big end of the’telescope of national in- 
terests, Japanese affairs have not always 
received the attention they seem to de- 
serve. Accident has contributed to ac- 
centuate the effects of this indifference, 
for changes in the Foreign Office in 
London and changes at the British Lega- 
tion in Tokyo, though only coincidences, 
could not fail to procrastinate a decision. 
It is hard that with all the will in the 
world to be fair and sympathetic, England 
should invite charges of apathy and selfish- 
ness. Yet shé certainly has laid herself 
open to such charges, and it says much 
for her present Representative that, in 
the face of a conjuncture of adverse cir- 
cumstances, he has managed to impress 
Japanese officials with a sense of the up- 
right courtesy by which his country desires 
that her policy in Japan shall be directed. 
England is for the third time mistress 
of the situation. Time has amply justi- 
fied her faith in it, and we are entirely 
confident that, after all, she will not come 
out of the business second best. 


THE RECENT CELEBRATIONSINISE. 
pea Biais tage Earl 
I. 
O understand aright the meaning and 


purpose @f the ceremonies that took 
place during the first few days of last 
month at the two famed Ise temples which 
are’ the head-quarters of Shinto, it is 
necessary to bear in mind that the hoary 
antiquity of those hallowed shrines is the 
antiquity of style and of establishment, not 
of the fabrics themselves. Built only of 
plain wood and thatch, the groups of 
structures which compose the Naiku and 
the Geku—as the two Dai-jingu, or ‘great 
divine palaces,” of Ise are called—suffer 
rapid impairment in the damp and highly 
variable climate of Japan. Hence, it has 
been the practice for the last twelve cen- 


turies to renew them every twentieth year. 
Not by pulling down one set and building 
another in its place, but by the expedient 
of having two’ precisely similar sites, 
contiguous to one another, and alternately 
occupied, so that the old set is not de- 
molished until the new oneisready. The 


‘great point is the care that is taken to 


preserve the ancient style most faithfully 
in every detail. Each successive structure 
is an exact copy of the last—exact to 
Oriental fidelity—and you know that in 
looking on any one of them you are be- 
holding a genuine type of the identical 
buildings that prevailed in Japan before 
the birth of CHristT. When the last change 
of the temples took place, twenty years 
ago, the EMPEROR had been but a twelve- 
month restored to the long dormant rights 
of sole monarch; the country was yet in 
the throes of severe internal agitation and 
changes; Japan’s newspaper press had 
not come into existence; and the great 
ceremonies in Ise doubtless passed un- 
known and unheeded by the bulk of the 
public, and were certainly witnessed by 
no foreign spectator. This year on the 
contrary, at an epoch of the revered 
Sovereign’s reign that is happily unruffled 
save by passing squalls of party politics 
or the stray crime of some crazy zealot— 
an epoch when such has been the march 
of events meanwhile that the Japan of 
1869 seems to those who remember it as 
but a dream of the past—the Ise celebra- 
tions were loudly heralded by the whole 
vernacular press. No such crowds, it 
is said, ever before choked the streets and 
inns of Yamada. And, though it happens 
that in all that throng but one alien 
visage broke upon the harmony of a scene 
in every way purely Japanese, it must 
have been from lack of interest or oppor- 
tunity, certainly not of foreknowledge, 
that no foreigner in Japan save the writer 
of these lines set eyes upon a spectacle 
alike impressive and rare, a spectacle 
which perchance—but this may Allah 
forbid !—will never be seen again, a spec- 
tacle, moreover, that was gladdened and 
heightened in effect by a series of the 
perfect early-autumn days and nights that 
are proper to this beautiful land in which 
we live. Further, there is reason to be- 
lieve that the ceremonial on this occasion 
was marked by a splendour and elabora- 
lion of routine never perhaps equalled 
hitherto. For, though the Emperor 
TEMMU’S ancient decree, ordaining the 
reconstruction of the buildings at every 
twentieth year, has been faithfully ob- 
served through a long roll of ages, the 
establishment, nevertheless, has frequently 
had hard times and embarrassments to 
contend against. What with internal con- 
flicts, ascendancy of military power, and 
other difficulties, the shrines and the ob- 
servances properly appertaining to them 
were often during the middle ages very 
sadly neglected, while the rebuilding of 
the fabrics came at times to be left to 


private effort, and in one crisis actually 
depended for its achievement upon funds 
collected for the purpose by a travelling 
mendicant priest. On the 59th oc- 
casion, in 1869, it appears that much 
had been done to remedy the deca- 
dence of previous centuries. But it 
was not until this year, which sees the 
Sovereign power once again flourishing in 
its rightful ascendancy, that it became 
possible to fully re-establish the old order 
of things, to re-investigate, under, it is 
said, special Imperial direction, the ancient 
canons and practices, and to carry out the 
great ceremony of the Sengyo, or “ change 
of the temples,” with the, solemn ritual 
and accessories befitting their dignity 
and their venerable history. Nor is the 
Sengyo alone, though the chief of all the 
celebrations, the only one on which these 
pains have been bestowed. From the 
Ritchu-sai, or setting-up of the first pillars, 
which took place for the Naiku on the 
11th of Marclt and for the Geku two days 
later, down to the Kine-tsuki-sai, or final 
wedging up of the main pillars, on the 
28th and 2gth of September, every stage 
of the construction and fitting of the new 
buildings, marking in all ten chief oc- 
casions with very hard-sounding names, 
has been celebrated on strictly appointed 
dates and according to the strictest old- 
time rites. Other observances, four in 
fumber, relating to the furniture of the 
shrines and to preparatory prayer, in- 
tervened between the Kine-tsuki-sai and 
the Sengyo, the latter having taken place 
on the 2nd inst. at the Naiku, or Ko-dai- 
jingu, the temple of the Sun-goddess, and 
on the 5th at the Geku, or Toyo-uke-dai- 
jingu, the temple of the Earth-goddess, 
who is one of the chief deities of the Japa- 
nese mythology, and whose story is to be 
found in CHAMBERLAIN’S Kojiki, as well 
as in the Handbook. To the Sengyo suc- 
ceeded, on the following day at either 
shrine, yet other two ceremonies—that of 
the HGhei, or procession of the EMPEROR’S 
envoy to worship solemnly in His Ma- 
JESTY’S name, and then the Kobutsu- 
watashi, or delivering up of the garniture 
of the abandoned shrines. With these the 
series ended. For each temple the pro- 
cedure in every case is virtually identical. 
To see one is to see both. Let it not be 
supposed, however, that more than a frac- 
tion of the whole may be witnessed by any 
ordinary mortals, even thongh in these be 
included the Ministers of State. Prac- 
tically, none but the Sengyo and the 
Hohei, and a part only of them, can be 
viewed by the most privileged members of 
the lay public. But the Sengyo is, after 
all, the thing to see. How we saw it, at the 
Geku, armed with credentials kindly fur- 
nished by the Home Minister, and what 
we had the pleasure of seeing, will appear 
farther on. 

Of the temples themselves it may be 
truly said that they are very archetypes of 
that admirable and perfect simplicity 
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which is one of the leading characteristics 
of Shinto. Both in form and _ structure 
they approximate to the primeval Japa- 
nese hut. Wood and thatch are the mate- 
rials ; brass, bronze, and iron, scantily used, 
the sole adornments; plain fences of posts, 
rails, and palisades the outer and inner 
cathedral enclosures. There is no patch 
of paint or scrap of carving, no wealth of 
colour, grandeur of form, or cunning work- 
manship. From the plain for?z, closed 
only by thin white silk curtains, to the 
great ridge-poles resting in forks much 
after the fashion of a Rommany tent, 
every feature that meets the eye is in the 
purest and humblest Shinto style. But 
the surroundings are delightful—deep, 
dusky sylvan glades, finer, as far as our 
experience goes, than any others in Japan- 
Trees old and young, hairy and knotted 
—many of them with giant boles and roots, 
and double or even triple stems, and 
planted Heaven knows how many cen- 
turies ago—form the setting of the quaint 
old-world structures that nestle in their 
midst. Some one, wethink, has somewhere 
said that the priesthood in all ages and all 
countries has shown a remarkable aptitude 
for appropriating the choicest natural sites 
and consecrating them to the worship of the 
national gods and heroes. Of the truth 
of that remark in the case of Japan we 
who live here have ample proof. And, 
though it would hardly be correct to class 
the Ise sites among the highest examples 
in point of natural beauty, they have, 
without doubt, a charm peculiarly their 
own, occupying as they do the entrances 
of picturesque vales, with bold hills for a 
background, noble forest groves for their 
immediate surroundings, and in front, 
near at hand, the bright waters of the 
beautiful Owari Gulf, backed by the dis- 
tant outlines of half the finest mountains 
in Japan. : 

But the temples are not by any means 
the only features of interest on this occa- 
sion of perhaps the greatest festival ever 
known in Ise. At any point on the long 
road from the Geku to the Naiku—that 
is t&say, along some three miles of almost 
unbroken street, extending through Yama- 
da proper, Furuichi, and Uji—there is 
plenty to charm both eye and mind for the 
lover of Japanese jubilees. To begin with, 
nowhere élse in Japan perhaps are to 
‘be found such clean, picturesque thorough- 
fares as those of Yamada: where every 
house stands gable-wise to the street; 
where the tenements have none of the 
squalid appearance often seen in such 
places as, for example, Odawara, but, on 
the contrary, wear an air of cheerfulness 
and solid well-being that in no way de- 
pends for its effect on festival lanterns, 
decorations, and flags; where the gravel 
roads are admirably made and kept; 
where the shops are exceptionally gay 
and tempting; and where there even 
seems to be a happy absence of those 
ambrosial smells that are so apt to give 


one the nose-ache in many a Japanese 
country town. Then there is the de- 


solemn forest aisles which 


that is lightly dappled, far aloft, with 


and dark-eyed, gipsy-brown lasses, in the 
whitest of socks and the reddest of petti- 
coats, with their precious cotfures so 
artistically shrouded in cotton towels as 
to give them a killing, coquettish air, of 
which, like the true daughters of EVE they 
are, none are better aware than them- 
selves; and fat wenches with twinkling 
eyes, who are absolutely running over 
with excitement as they waddle along 
under their great paper umbrellas; and 
spicy, proud-lipped little belles of the 
better class, riding in jinrikisha, and all 
ablaze with the splendour of their dainty 
butterfly robes; and, lastly, those tiny, 
chubby boys, whose young pates are so 
quaintly and severely shaved that the too 
deft barber seems to have only left them 
just hair enough to swear by. Such, with 
a sprinkling of gentlefolks here and there, 
is the tide of human beings that for this 
gay week ebbs and flows in two compact 
streams, from morning till night, over the 
long highway that. connects the great 
twin temples of Yamada. Happy-hearted 
and kindly poor of Japan! How con- 
tented they look, how cheery, and always 
how clean. How well they relish in their 
own humble, artless fashion the festival 
that most of them have trudged long 
miles tosee. And how simple, and tender 
withal, are the feelings of devotion with 
which they will presently approach these 
greatest of all the 128,000 and odd Shinto 
shrines in the empire, always loyally 
mindful that Ise is the chief worship-seat 
of the celestial hierarchy whose august 
descendant, sitting on the throne of Japan, 
as his ancestors before him have done for 
these 2,000 years and more, rules ever 
beneficently and wisely over the land and 
its people and all that is therein. 

One cannot leave this subject of the 
street scenes in Yamada without a word 
or two about the accessories by which they 
are enlivened—as, for instance, the roar- 
ing trade that is being driven at the cook- 
shops, tea-houses, and inns; the fruit-stalls, 
with their rows of red-gold persimmons 
and piles of bloom-clad grapes; and the 
shops of all sweets ; and the happy parties 
at their meals in the distant inner rooms ; 
and the tempting confections of rice and 
fish, sweet potatoes, pickles, maccaroni, 
and mushrooms; and the stalls of the 
lemonade sellers; and the bazaars full of 
curios, mtyage, and toys ; and the poor dis- 
tracted servant-girls, staggering about with 
the great tubs of steaming rice that are 
always getting empty—and no wonder; 
and the chorus of ‘ Heh’s;” and the 
hurry and cackle and laughter in every 
quarter. We do not say that there is any- 
thing very novel about these things to 
folks who are familiar with big Japanese 
matsuri; but there is certainly a glitter 
and bustle and heartiness on this occasion 
that we have never experienced elsewhere. 
As for the shows, they are legion, and of 
the most astounding kinds. There is a 
Bandai-san of course, so startling that 


lightful little park at the threshold of 
Yamada. Bright indeed and joyous is the 
scene here to-day—grand forii of ever- 
greens; artificial lakes, reflecting the 
festoons of countless crimson lanterns 
that span them overhead; hard by, the 
lead to the 
Geku-san ; overhead, the pleasantly warm 
October sun, shining out of a blue sky 


fleecy patches of cirro-cumulus ; and every- 
where a dense, patient, inquisitive crowd, 
consisting almost wholly of those lower 
orders of the people who, after all, are 
the great charm of Japan, and who here 
exhibit faces alternately indicative of wild 
astonishment at the day fireworks that 
every now and then shoot up into the firma- 
ment, and of bewilderment at the cries and 
exhortations of the swarm of showmen, 
cheap-jacks, mountebanks, and quacks 
that line the town-ward margin of the 
park. And what man is there with a 
spark of human kindness in his disposition 
who can easily tire or grow impatient of a 
truly Japanese holiday crowd—by which, 
of course, we mean acrowd that is free 
as yet from such sweet fruits of Western 
civilization as soshz, dynamiters, conscript 
soldiers, and the baser tribe of students. 
Surely, for happiness, gentleness, and 
sobriety, for soft-voiced and always smiling 
chatter, for the blessed faculty of inhaling 
healthful enjoyment from the simplest 
things, and for the lucky possession of 
bodies and limbs that hours upon hours of 
weary tramping and sight-seeing are 
utterly unable to exhaust, no other coun- 
try can even profess to show the match 
of a festival crowd in Japan. Here in Ise 
at all events, the rustic multitude is to be 
seen in its natural, and therefore its very 
best, aspect. Police in such a throng, it 
seems to us, can have no more to do‘than 
the lilies of the valley ; and somehow one 
cannot help wishing that, for all their 
admirable urbanity and devotion to duty, 
these guardians of the peace would take 
themselves and their neat foreign uniforms 
away from a festival whose every associa- 
tion and every thought belong to the 
oldest days and the oldest traditions of 
this charming old land of Zipangu. Mean- 
while, we thread our way, Naiku-wards, 
through the throng of men and women, 
lads and lasses, and swarms of bright- 
faced children. Shades of gray, indigo, and 
scarlet are here, as everywhere else in 
Japan, the prevailing colours in the 
costumes of the crowd. We rub shoulders 
with sturdy, smooth-skinned farmers and 
fishers, and not a few workmen in 
the bold uniforms of their guilds; with 
the dear wrinkled old women, whose 
skirts are gathered up to a_height 
that is just a little startling, and even 
suggestive of doubts as to the real 
utility of the long blue leggings that 
so neatly incase their shrunken limbs ; 
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Professor SEKIYA himself would hardly 
know it again; anda diver in full regi- 
mentals, who goes down as readily with 
the fisher-folk, intent on awadz, as he is 
doubtless able to do in the sea_ itself. 
As in duty bound, we pay our penny ata 
booth on Ai-no-yama, to see an historical 
dance after the manner of O Sua! and 
O TamMA—performed, alas! by two poor 
little scarecrows of maids, in a style fit to 
make the poor dead artistes turn uneasily 
in their graves, though presumably the 
dresses are correct. Then the Bridge of 
Uji, with its row of bare-legged beggars 
stretched across the river-bed thirty feet 
below, waving their mighty gaping bag- 
nets with such a persuasive, beseeching 
air as to make them seem almost human, 
and invoking: blessings on our heads as 
well as coins out of our pockets, not one 
of which latter, we are bound to say, do 
the dexterous fraternity let pass them, 
throw we never so wisely. 

Then, at last, the sombre shade and 
stillness of the stately Naiku grove. How 
changed is the scene since we were here a 
year ago! The old shrine, it is true, isin 
its place still. It has not yet met its fate 
of being pulled down and cut up intoa 
myriad harai, or ex-voto, for pilgrims. 
But there, close to it and right in. front of 
us, stands the group of newly-constructed 
fabrics, only occupied since the night be- 
fore last. Beautiful and indeed imposing 
they certainly are—so quaint, so pure, so 
simple, so exquisitely new in fact, yet so 
singularly antique in fancy. All are of 
the finest and whitest A‘no&s, thatched 
with gaya two feet thick, and relieved by 
bold gilded escutcheons, and end-caps of 
like metal on the beams, which here and 
there flash forth such straggling rays of 
the afternoon sunlight as find their way to 
them through the dense foliage of the forest 
around. Of course these periodical reno- 
vations cannot, in the nature of things, be 
helped, if the homely old style of unpro- 
tected timber is to be adhered to, as 
we devoutly hope it may be for ‘so long 
as the Sun shall warm the earth.” Yet we 
can hardly find it in our hearts to be very 
glad over all this newness, which contrasts 
so strangely with the venerable associations 
of the spot, and seems somehow to spoil 
more or less the poetry that rightly be- 
longs to it. We resolve, rather, to trea- 
sure up our recollections of last year’s 
visit, when the old shrines, though barely 
twenty years in existence, might, for all 
that their faded aspect betokened, have 
been built that number of centuries before ; 
and we are to-day disposed to look with 
kindlier eyes on the great moss-grown 
stones that form the retaining-walls of the 
temple platform, or on the time-worn 
giants of the forest all about us, than on 
the glaring spick-and-span freshness of 
the sacred fabrics themselves. But before 
quitting the scene, to hurry home for dinner 
at the Aburaya, and for the Ise Ondo 
after it, let us just for a moment hark back 


in fancy to the palmy old ages during which 
a High-Priestess—Imperial Princess and 
virgin—ruled over the Naiku from its 
foundation, 1893 years ago; and especially 
to the delightful legend that everybody 
ought to know, so admirably rendered by 
CHAMBERLAIN, which contains one of the 
very earliest mentions of Ise, and the 
quaint humour of which is surely the 
thing of all others to dispel our dull mus- 
ings and half-mournful regrets that bare 
spruce timbers will o¢ last for all time. 
It is the legend that tells how, in the days 
when the Emperor: KEIKO sat on the 
throne of Dai Nippon—that is to say, 
some eighteen centuries ago—his son, the 
ferocious warrior-king YAMATO-WO-GUNA, 
after borrowing the august upper garment 
and august skirt of his aunt, Her August- 
ness YAMATO-HIME, at that time High 
Priestess of the temple of the Great Deity 
of Ise, and having combed down his august 
hair after the manner of girls, went, at his 
father’s command, to the cave of the two 
‘‘unsubmissive and disrespectful ” Kumaso 
bravoes, on a certain day of festivity ; and 
how, at the height of the banquet, while 
the amorous pair were ‘rejoicing exuber- 
antly” over the fair unknown guest whom 
chance had thrown in their way, the latter 
up and smote them so valiantly and swiftly 
with his good sword that one, the elder 
brother, then and there gave up the ghost, 
without so much as suspecting the wicked 
trick that had been played upon him ; and 
how the younger, though stricken unto 
death, had just voice enough left to com- 
pliment his assailant on his prowess, 
and to ordain that he should there- 
after bear the name—which he did—of 
the “August Child, YAMATO-TAKE,” to 
wit, the ‘Bravest Prince in Yamato;” 
and how all the;thanks the wounded bravo 
got for his politeness and pains was that 
no sooner had he made an end of his 
speaking than the cruel Prince thereupon 
“ripped him up like aripe melon” and 
finished him. All of which, and much 
more, you may read in the Kojiki; and 
of course the Kojiki speaks the tiuth. 


II. 
IF we were asked what we think of the Ise 
Ondo, we should be inclined to give an 
evasive answer. That it is pretty and 
effective, and perhaps as a spectacle above 
the average of such things, even in Japan, 
cannot be denied. But the fact is that for 
any one who has seen, as we have, the 
Miyako-Odori at Kyoto, the Ise dance can 
have but poor altractions. You repair by 
appointment to, let us say, the Bizen-ya, 
or some other great house of its class in 
Furuichi, and, after the usual ante-room 
tea and sweetmeats, are escorted to the 
large dancing chamber, of perhaps fifty 
mats in extent, and take your seat on 
cushions set at the middle of one of the 
longer sides of the room. Near the centre, 
in front of you, are eight or ten gedsha, 
ranged in two rows facing one another, 


and equipped with the usual samzsen, 


tsuzumi, and tatko. The music strikes up, . 


and it is lively and tuneful enough. Then 
enter the dancers, twenty-four in number, 
in equal squadrons from the right and left 
angles of the room. The costumes are 
of course faultless, and there are fair 
faces in the throng. But the dancing! It 
is simply a dreary, monotonous, namby- 
pamby movement of feet and hands, the 
paces suggestive of nothing so much as of 
a squad of raw recruits feebly ‘ marking 
time,” while, as for the hand-waving, it is 
of the very laziest and flabbiest kind. 
You cannot help feeling that the poor 
girls would be all the better for a little 
saké, or that they have been hustled to- 
gether for a task of which they are by this 
time heartily sick—as indeed they must 
be. And, on the whole, you will probably 
be almost as well pleased as they them- 
selves when the allotted five minutes or 
so come to an end, and you find yourself 
once more alone. That, at least, is our 
view of the matter; and, cheap though the 
whole thing is, we are satisfied that when 
you are in Ise it is much wiser to pay 
your twenty yen to see the Dai-dai-kagura, 
done as they do it at the Naiku or Geku, 
than to spend even one-tenth of that sum 
—which is all it costs—on the Ise Ondo. 

- On our second day we go of course, as all 
true pilgrims should do, to Futami-ga-Ura, 
greatly famed in song and legend, and 
distant perhaps a couple of 77, on the 
shore of the Gulf of Owari. The route 
thither is pretty enough, at first passing 
over rocky uplands, and later through 
richly cultivated fields in the littoral plain, 
now heavy with golden rice, and dotted 
with picturesque groups of peasants who 
are this very day beginning the harvest. 
Evidently also to-day is a &icht nicht, or 
lucky day for marrying. For here, as we 
approach the seaside village of Futami, 
comes a rustic wedding procession, on its 
way from the bride’s old home to her 
husband’s. At its head trot three or four 
couples of “ proud young porters,” laden 
with great chests full of the bride’s cere- 
monial presents and belongings ; and &fter 
them, in jinrikisha, come the go-between 
and others, escorting the bride herself. 
She is tastefully arrayed in her wedding 
garments, and oh! how -powdered and 
rouged ; and she looks calm and happy 


enough until those abominable jinrikisha--" 


men of ours raise such-a chorus of laughter 
and jests that the poor girl blushes in- 
dignantly through her cosmetics, and 
we ourselves feel a very sore longing 
indeed to wring their wicked necks in 
her presence.- Next we come to our 
destination, and alight at the Hinjitsu- 
Kan, or ‘‘sun-inviting mansion,” the Japa- 
nese Club to which we have an entrée by 
the kindness of the Governor of Miye. A 
goodly place it indeed is, this Futami on 
the Ise Sea; and most justly, as we think, 
have the nature-loving Japanese given it 
high rank among the beautiful spots of the 
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empire. A long curved strip of the purest 
and finest shingle beach; straggling pine- 
trees, and the grateful odour thereof; blue 
sea for a foreground, crisped by a gentle 
breeze, dotted with the sails of quaint 
barks and picturesque fishing boats, and 
washing the shores of the loveliest bays 
and of whole archipelagoes of rocky, tim- 
ber-clad islets; and there, standing out in 
the sea at the rocky point near at hand, 
the curious old Miofo-seki, or “ wife and 
husband stones,” with their associations 
and traditions, and the great grass rope 
that connects them—this, as we see it, is 
Futami. We know that yonder, across the 
gulf, we ought also to see the distant sil- 
houettes of Fuji-san the peerless, and Asa- 
mayama, and Ontake-san, and Haku-san, 
and a host of other hill-monarchs. There 
is a warm haze, though, to-day, which 
robs us of this treat, and we may surely, 
in all conscience, rest content with what 
we have. Not, however, without a thought 
of what this scene, so fair to-day, must 
have been on that terrible evening, only 
three weeks ago, when, as the great typhoon 
of the 11th of September swept over this 
part of Japan, the very spot we stand on 
can hardly have been twenty miles from its 
centre. As for the Hinjitsu-Kan, it is the 
perfection of a Japanese building, chaste, 
tasteful, and with neither spot nor blemish 
—and what more need be said of it than 
that, except it be to tell of the treasures, 
well revered of the members, in the guest- 
room upstairs; to wit, the great scroll in the 
alcove, which was written by the hands of 
H.LH. ARISUGAWA-NO-MIyaA, and the fine 
bronzes in the same room that are the gift 
of the DOWAGER EMPRESS, whose visit to 
Futami, by the way, is also made known 
unto all men by the quaint umbrella-shaped 
summer-house that caps the cliff-top hard 
by, on the spot where HER MAJESTY once 
stood, so they say, to see the sun rise upon 
Ise. Of course we stroll over later to the 
Mioto-seki, and give an hour or so to that 
charming historical spot—with its tiny 
cave-shrine of the Sun-goddess, where the 
lights are always burning; and the shops 
that sell conches and sea-shells and other 
miyage of the kinds which pilgrims love ; 
and the little temple of the long name be- 
ginning with So-MIN, that good villager 
who gave shelter to SUSANO the Moon-god, 
and who was very properly thereafter 
guaranteed against pestilence by a straw 
waist-girdle, the gift of the deity, and 
assuredly the first cholera-belt that ever 
was made; and the rock-niche that once 
accommodated the whole company of the 
gods; and the waves, plashing lazily 
over the feet of the ‘‘husband and 
wife ;” and the straw rope which binds that 
ancient couple, rather loosely, together ; 
and, lastly, the rude wooden altar, with its 
diminutive goked and torii, where, at the 
hour when the “silver dawn spreads over 
land and sea,” pious devotees of the Sun- 
goddess are wont to gather while the pil- 


instant when the first flash of sunbeams 
shall come to them across the smiling sea, 
right through the gap which separates the 
Mioto-seki, that they may thereupon fall 
down before their patron luminary, and 
reverently offer up their simple tribute, 
which indeed, besides prayer and praise, 
consists of nothing but poor circlets of 
straw. But, as with us it is now much 
nearer sunset than sunrise, we must linger 
no longer, lest we be even ever so little 
behind time for the great ceremony at the 
Geku, which is the main object of our 
journey to Ise. 

We do not know, nor have we been able 
as yet to find out, why the Sengyo, or 
“change of the temple,” at both of the 
Ise shrines is appointed to take place after 
nightfall. But so it is. And, though 
at first we were strongly inclined to 
deplore the fact, it must be owned, as 
you will presently see, that any such re- 
grets would have been mistaken. Six 
was the time fixed for the assembly of 
all the appointed functionaries at a build- 
ing a short way within the second forit ; 
and not long after that hour, at the third 
beating of a drum, we saw the first stage 
of the ceremony—a procession of the 
entire phalanx to the old and about-to-be- 
dismantled shrine, a couple of hundred 
yards beyond. They were to advance up 
the great avenue, now shrouded in the 
double gloom of night and of the mighty 
pines and cedars on either hand—a dark- 
ness that seems to be only made the more 
visible by the fitful gleams of great wood- 
fires planted at intervals along the road- 
side. But, as the column issues forth, a 
blaze of torchlight from pine-knot brands, 
ever increasing in strength, better illu- 
mines the scene. It even casts gleams 
into the nearer depths of the grove itself, 
and here and there shows up the wonder- 
stricken faces of the devout crowd always 
peering through the palings of the avenue, 
where, poor folks, hundreds upon hundreds 
of them have been patiently waiting, ever 
since mid-day or even earlier, for what will 
be to most of them the greatest spectacle 
of their lives. Among the leaders of the 
host are the Imperial Envoy, Prince Ku- 
JYO, with the High Priest of the Shrine,fand 
Prince KuNI, who is Chief Superintendent 
of the entire ceremonies of the festival. 
These and a few other personages, includ- 
ing the Governor of Miye and the Shaji- 
kioku-cho, or Chief of the Shrines Bureau in 
the Home Department, are clad in Im- 
perial Court robes of the ancient style, 
swords only being omitted ; and they bear 
in their hands simple sprigs of the sacred 
Sakaki tree, to which hang little strips of 
cotton cloth, cut apparently gohez-wise. 
Attended by a swarm of torch-bearers 
and a great cohort of swarthy-faced, white- 
clad priests and deacons, they advance, 
to the weird strains of ancient music, 
slowly and most solemnly up the time- 
hallowed forest aisle. Presently the 


grim season lasts, humbly awaiting the'homely forms of the old temple buildings 


came faintly into view in the growing 
light, on the right-hand side of the way ; 
and, on reaching the entrance of the sacred 
enclosure, the head of the procession 
turns in thereat, its members as they pass 
being here purified with salt-sprinkling 
by an attendant negi, or priest. Gradually 
all file in. Now for a while we part from 
them, it being ordained that none may 
pass therein save the actual participators 
in the sacred rites. But that is no reason 
why we should not find out all that we 
can of what goes on, as well from the 
ritual books as from a certain friendly 
priest of high rank who is apparently off 
duty for an hour or so, and who obligingly 
takes us along to his cottage hard by, 
for rest and refreshment and chat. And 
thus we learn that, first of all, the great 
dignitaries will lay their sakak? boughs on 
a table before the inner gate of the shrine, 
and solemnly dedicate them to the deity, 
all the rest of the throng humbly worship- 
ping the while, with bended knees and much 
clapping of hands. Whereafter, Prince 
Kuni and his associates, having received 
the sacted key from its keeper, will advance 
within the gate to the foot of the steps that 
lead into the Holy Chapel, or Sho-den, 
where the Imperial Envoy will reverently 
speak his Master’s message that the time 
for the change of the sanctuary has come. 
Then, the doors having been opened by 
two negi, the Chief Priest and his deputies 
will ascend into the chapel, where all is so 
primitive and quaint, where the gloom is 
but feebly pierced by the rays from old- 
time earthen saucer lamps, furnished with 
wicks of common rush-pith and burning a 
vegetable oil, and where, in its nests of 
caskets and brocaded sacks, reposes the 
Sacred Mirror, which is the venerated 
emblem of the deity. Meanwhile, those 
who are to carry the treasures and other 
symbols in the coming procession will 
draw near to the foot of the steps, re- 
ceiving their burdens as handed forth 
by the priests. And the On-Kinugaki, 
or silken fence, is also to be borne thither 
by twenty zeg?,in readiness to receive the 
divine emblem. This Kinugaki, let us 
explain, is a single strip of seamless white 
silk, about five feet deep, so carried as to 
form a closed hollow rectangle some 21 
feet long and six feet wide, and thus to 
conceal all but the feet of those who may 
be inside it with their sacred burden. For 
carrying it, twenty short bamboo rods are 
affixed at intervals to the upper edge of 
the curtain, and held by the aforesaid 
twenty wegi. The bearers within will be 
priests of high rank, specially chosen for 
the august office, who for days have 
undergone the strictest purification, and 
whose heads and hands are now closely 
muffled in white linen cloths; for no 
ordinary human eye may see, or ‘hand 
touch, nor may the least breath of man 
pollute, so much as the outermost casket 
of the heavenly symbol. At the appointed 
time of removal, an officiating meg? at the 
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foot of the steps will shake thrice a fan of 
matsu, in such wise as to imitate ‘the 
flapping of cocks when they cry out during 
the night’”’—so, at least, our informant 
says-eand thrice will Prince KuJyo offer 
up at the same place the intimation of 
departure. Then, after transference by 
the High Priest into its new receptacles, 
the emblem will be carried within the 
Kinugaki, and the latter be closed around 
it, and the whole procession be thereafter 
marshalled, in its proper order of ad- 
vance. Such, we gather, are the main fea- 
tures of the rites of departure, according 
to the oldest and strictest canons as fol- 
lowed here this day. 

Eight o’clock is the appointed hour of 
departure, and punctuality will not fail, 
for the. Son of Heaven and His Consort, 
in their palace at Tokyo, will at that mo- 
ment engage in prayer on behalf of this 
great function at the Ancestral worship- 
seat. As the hour approaches, we return 
to our highly privileged post of observa- 
tion at the threshold of the Geku, where 
we are so close to the path marked out for 
the procession that we know we may— 
though Heaven preserve us from such in- 
solence !—even touch the very hems of 
the robes of the rank next tous. Clean 
mats are now laid down in two parallel 
lines, from the ¢ortZ we stand at to that 
which marks the entrance of the new 
shrine, a little farther up on the opposite 
side of the avenue; and between these 
runs all the way aspure white linen strip, 
perhaps three feet wide, which no man’s 
foot may defile, because it is the carpet 
of the holy symbol alone. Presently, at 
the stroke of eight, and after a blare 
of trumpets from a military detachment 
near by, the van of the procession 
is seen coming outward from the courts of 
the shrine, and a subdued yet, for all that, 
mighty murmur of excitement is heard 
from the surging crowd without.. As 
pioneer comes the State-Temporal, repre- 
sented by the Prefect and the Shaji-kioku- 
cho, who are clad in the loose flowing 
Court robes of olden days, such as-you may 
see described in CONDER’S “ History of 
Japanese Costume”’—black gauze over a 
scarlet tunic, with black silk girdles, purple 
silk hakama, mighty shoes (u¢su) appar- 
ently of papier-maché, lacquered black, 
and the quaint high-curved black gauze 
head-dresses called kammurt. With 
them are one or two other officials, in 
costumes that differ but little from the 
above, as well as a half-score white-clad 
officers of the buildings, and here, as every- 
where, a numerous posse of lay-helpers 
and torch-bearers, allin garments of white. 
Next a troop of priests, of many grades, 
mostly in loose white silk robes—though 
some wear them of salmon-colour—with 
white silk girdles, and glimpses of scarlet 
or purple vestments below, and the quaint 
black hats called yedosht, and, for all, the 
great kutsu, except a few of inferior grade, 
who alone go barefooted. All of the above 


are divided into two equal ranks, advanc- 
ing along the mats on either side of the 
sacred carpet, very very solemnly, and in 
time with the melancholy dirge of Shinto 
music that is as yet heard but faintly, far 
behind. Now more priests in-scores, bear- 
ing the sacred treasures, such as great 
arrow-shields, javelins, banners, sunshades, 
canopies, quivers of arrows, bows in ex- 
quisite brocaded sheaths or wrappers, and 
swords in the same; and among them all 
two pairs of great splendid symbols on 
lofty poles, one of which—the purple one 
—we are told, is called Murasaki-no- 
Ompa, while the next, which is white, is 
the Sugi-no-Shishiha. Everything in the 
procession is perfectly new as far as ma- 
terial or fabric is concerned, the Mirror of 
course excepted. But, on the other hand, 
the style and form are of the very oldest, 
being in each case an exact copy of the 
original, as carried on through long ages 
from restoration torestoration. The work- 
manship, too, is of the finest kind, and no 
fewer than thirty-six examples of rare 
brocade, a high authority assures us, have 
been specially manufactured for the various 
treasures and their wrappings on this 
occasion. Next to the treasure-bearing 
priests come musicians, playing on three 
kinds of instruments, called the fuz, shichz- 
riki, and wagon, the last apparently a kind 
of very old-fashioned oto. After them 
Prince Kujyo, representing the State- 
Spiritual, and clad much as the Prefect 
and Shaji-kioku-cho, except that His m- 
perial Highness’s robes trail for some yards 
behind him as he walks, and that his 
hakama are of black instead of purple. And 
then, what a thrill is heard from the multi- 
tude without, and what asubdued devotional 
clapping of hands and murmur of reverent 
prayer and praise, as all heads are bowed 
for the passage of the Emblem of the God- 
head, hidden within its simple tabernacle 
of pure white silk, and borne by. six 
muffled, unseen priests over the pure white 
carpet already mentioned, which is being 
rolled up from behind, foot by foot, as no 
longer needed. After the Mirror follows 
Prince KuNI, arrayed like the Imperial 
Envoy ; and then the High Priest and his 
deputy, in their stately sacerdotal apparel. 
Then more battalions of egz, and more 
treasures, and quaint canopies made of 
cedar-fronds, untilat last the great proces- 
sion has all rolled by, long before which 
its head has entered within the enclosure of 
the new sanctuary. Into the ceremonies 
that now take place there it is perhaps 
hardly necessary to enter. Their general 
nature may be sufficiently conjectured 
from what has been said about the rites of 
removal. We may remark, however, that, 
though the treasures of all kinds are 
understood.to have been provided by the 
State, and though the EMPEROR sent 
sundry magnificent objects of tribute, to 
be specially offered by His Envoy on an 
appointed occasion, there are not sufficient 
grounds for accepting the statement de- 


fining the nature of the Imperial gifts 
which found its way into the newspapers 
a few weeks ago. 

That the Sengyo ceremony and its ac- 
cessories were aS impréssive and solemn 
as they certainly were rare may be ga- 
thered from the foregoing only too feeble 
attempt to describe that which we take to 
be, after all, well-nigh indescribable. No- 
thing, certainly,” could well exceed the 
perfect beauty and picturesqueness of the 
scene and the surroundings. The calm 
and lovely October night; the noble 
glades, half-illumined by the glare of 
scattered torches and fires; the primitive 
outlines of the temple fabrics ; the hushed 
multitude without, and the stillness within 
that is broken only by the faint crackling 
of the fires or the fainter sounds of ritual 
in the courts of the shrine; overhead a 
narrow strip of sky, lit by a moon that is 
here unseen, yet not so brightly but that 
you may make out the stars well enough, 
and even patches of the Milky Way, 
which is Japan’s ‘River of Heaven;” 
and then, at last, that grand sacerdotal 
procession, with its features inherited from 
Japan’s remote and wonderful past, and 
which not even the most world-hardened 
man, we are sure, could behold without true 
feelings of admiration—and something 
better. Itisindeed arare and goodly sight, 
call it Pagan or what we will. Faith and 
purity at least are there, with simplicity 
and high antiquity. And can we really 
name a better people than the masses in 
Japan ? 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
—_—__¢@—____- 
AINU CROWNS. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘JAPAN Mat.” 

Sir,—The Ainus have a curious custom of 
wearing a particular kind of head-dress on all 
occasions of festivity. Especially is this the case 
when they indulge in their joyful, semi-religious, 
and exceedingly ‘popular bear festivals. I speak 
advisedly when I call the bear feasts semi- 
religious, because’ they are not merely joyful 
gatherings, but are also religious, assemblies 
and involve particular sacrificial acts of wotship. 
Bear feasts are therefore of both a secular anda 
religious nature. The head-dress to which I re- 
fer consists of a crown made of the shavings of 
willow wood, willow being the sacred tree of the 
Ainus. The people seem to think that these or- 
naments are as indispensable to the correct ob- 
servance of the bear festival as the votaries of Bac- 
chus considered ivy branches or crowns of ivy 
necessary to the performance of his rites and the 
celebration to his orgies. ‘The inside or foundation 
of these crowns consists of a plaited or braided 
framework of bark and to the lower edges of this 
six pieces of cloth, three on each side, are 
suspended, six being the sacred or perfect num- 
ber of the Ainus. Around this framework long 
twisted shavings of willow are bound, the ends 
of which are made to protrude behind so as 
to look something like a tuft of curls or a short 
tail, The crowns are each ornamented in front 
with a bear's head roughly carved in wood. Some 
of these heads are decorated with a hunter’s quiver 
carved beneath the lower jaw, and others, it is 
curious to observe, are furnished with long beards. 
The former kind of crown appears to be worn es- 
pecially by bear hunters, whilst the latter serve to 
array the heads of the old men and chiefs. On 
first remarking those with beards, I was forcibly 
reminded of the beards of the people to be seen 
represented on the old Babylonian and Assyrian 
sculptures, but a closer inspection shows that they 
bear a greater resemblance to the ancient Egyp- 
tion “ beard-cases,” as a comparison with the 
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beard of Memnon in the British Museum will 
show. 

When I first examined one of these bearded 
bear’s heads I was greatly puzzled to discover its 
meaning, for no Ainu could throw any light on the 
subject. ‘Io them they appear as simple relics or 
heir-looms, to be used in customs and ceremonies 
which have been handed down from father to son 
from the remote ages. The crowns are never 
worn by the women, nor by any except the elders 
and chiefs of the people, unless, indeed, a young 
man be allowed to don one by way of honour on 
account of some act of bravery or extraordinary 
success in the chase. However, the rationale of 
these ornaments would not appear to be far away. 
It will be remembered that in ancient times the 
beard was considered by many nations to bea 
sign of strength and manhood. We also know 
that among the Persians and Arabs and other 
nations the removal of the beard was regarded as 
a great punishment and degradation. The case 
of King David’s ambassadors, recorded in 2 
Samuel, chap. X., illustrates the same feeling 
among the poe The Ainus also, even at the 
present day, have a great affection for their beards. 
They regard them as a sign of manhood and 
strength, and consider them especially handsome. 
They look upon them in fact as a great and highly 
prized treasure. ‘This may possibly be the reason 
Ainu woman, lacking beards, tattoo their lips. 
Now, when we consider that the Ainus look 
upon the bear as “the king of the forest,” that he 
is the greatest and most powerful animal in 
Ainu-land, and that he is worshipped by the 
people, we see at once the appropriateness of 
carving bear’s heads with human ibeards, and 
placing them as ornaments upon their festive and 
sacerdotal crowns; for the beard would appear as 
an emblem or symbol of power. It seems to me 
to be no more strange that bears should be repre- 
sented as having human beards than that certain 
Babylonian gods should be conceived of or repre- 
sented as being bulls with birds’ wings and human 
heads, or that Diana of Ephesus should be carved 
with a castle upon her head, which things are all 
symbolical. ; 

A further ray of light may be thrown on this 
subject if we take ito consideration the fact that 
in the buffalo dances which used to be indulged in 
in with great spirit and enjoyment by the Red 
Indians of America, each of the dancers was in the 
habit of arraying his head with buffalo’s horns. 
The carved bear’s head set in a sacerdotal crown 
is as much part and parcel of a bear feast amongst 
the Ainus as the buffalo horns were part and 
parcel of, and so necessary in, the buffalo dance 
amongst the Red Indians. Further, we are told 
by travellers in Abyssinia that those of the 
people who are governors of provinces wear a 
head-dress ornamented with a horn, which is an 
emblem of power. May not therefore this curious 
Ainu custom of wearing crowns point back toa 
time when this particular head-dress was under- 
stood to be an emblem of sacerdotal authority and 
regal power? And is it not possible that before 
the Ainus came to Yezo and Japan the original 
crown contained a horn rather thana bears’ head 2 
If so, does not all this point back to ancient Baby- 
lon, and therefore serve as another argument lo- 
cwards proving the unity of the human race? 
These are merely questions which the above con- 
siderations have called up in the writer’s mind. 

Yours, &c., J. B. 


Hakodate, November 11th, 1889. 


under General Iglesia. ‘Ihe company undertook CHESS. 
to pay a sum of money to the Government, and in 
return was to hold the line and certain mining 
rights in the Cerro de Pasco, for a given number 
of years. 

One of the principal difficulties in the enter- 
prise is making the tunnel. About two and a half 
years ago, a commission of mining experts from 
the United States visited Peru for the purpose of 
reporting on the scheme, and I travelled from 
Callao to New York with some of them on their 
return journey, but the only information to be 
obtained from them was that there was plenty of 
silver in the district, a fact well known before. 

The opinion of a certain circle in Lima was, and 
still is, that a tunnel made under that then pro- 
jected—which I believe is to be on a much larger 
scale then was at first thought of—would pay for 
itself, and also that the bulk of the cost of the 
railway would be recouped by the minerals ex- 
cavated in its construction. 

The bill was introduced in Congress, but the 
country was very unsettled at the time, in fact on 
the verge of a revolution, and shortly afterwards 
General Caceres took possession of Lima. 

Now his Government has taken a more favour- 
able view of the scheme, as the completion of the 
railway would open up the interior, The last 
accounts I received from Peru were that, in all 
Probability, a concession would be granted to the 
company, and operations would commence at once. 

Tam, Sir, yours faithfully, 

ARTHUR ADAMS. 


Hana-bataki, Okayama, Bizen, 
November 12th, 1889. 


- To THE Epitor oF THR “ JAPAN MatL.?? 

S1r,—Your interesting article to-day on Mr. 
Blackburne’s blindfold play encourages me to en- 
quire of you whether there isa chess club or a 
chess resort of any kind in Yokohama; or, failing 
such an organization, whether there are any players 
who would like to engage in friendly combat with 
a humble admirer of the Royal game. If so, I 
should be glad to become acquainted with them 
through your kindness, Thanking you in antici- 
pation, : 

I remain, yours faithfully, PAWN. 

November 2oth, 1889. 


[There used to be several chess-players in Yokohama, but we 
cannot say how things are at Present. A chess tournay is now 
i progress at the Tokyo Club in the Rokumeikan.—Ep, 7.M.] 


eee eee 
VICTORIA PUBLIC SCHOOL SPORTS. 


———_~+—_____ 


The boys of the Victoria Public had a very 
successful athletic meeting on Monday afternoon 
on the Cricket Ground, kindly lent for the occasion 
by the Cricket and Athletic Club. The day was 
dull and cloudy, the weather being somewhat 
similar to that experienced on the occasion of the 
Club Sports the other day, though perhaps hardly 
so cold, A considerable number of ladies and 
other visitors gave their presence; the various 
races were well contested, and, enlivened by the 
capital music of M. Rizzetti’s brass band, the 
Shichia Ongaku-kai,—a newly formed company 
which promises exceedingly well—the proceed- 
ings were heartily enjoyed by all who wit- 
nessed them. ‘Ihe boys were fortunate in being 
able to avail themselves of the arrangements 
made for the C. & A. Club meeting, indeed 
f i some such explanation as this is necessary to 

S1r,—I would not again call the attention of account for the high results that they achieved. 
your readers to the statements of your San Francisco The times were kindly taken by Mr. Kingdon, 
correspondent, were not those statements so wide junior, but as the ra@es were only started by 
of the facts in the case, and did I not have a faint dropping a_ handkerchief liming was a rather 


hope of enlisting your correspondent’s ready pen. | difficult operation. Among the events chiefly 
For E could, by uo means, despise a manly de- 


fence of high license as a restrictive measure 
against the saloon. Therefore as fellow man to 
fellow man, I would beseech this erratic pen: 
“Saepe stilum  vertas, itecum quae digna legi 
sint scripturus.” 

And what are the facts in the case P They are 

athered from all over the broad expanse of the 
Bnited States, and this is the induction : High 
license does not check the sale of liquors, and con- 
sequently does not lessen the concomitant evils. 
I shall present a very few of the innumerable 
illustrations which might be given, 

Lowell, Mass., has a population of 64,000, with 
a license varying from $76—$200 in 1884 to $150— 
$6v0 in 1888. During this time arrests for drunken- 
ness increased from 2,244 to 3,041. Springfield, 
Ill., with 35,000 population and a $500 license, 
increased her arrests from 622 to go2. Joliet, Ill. 
(30,000 population), increased her arrests from 
271 to 965. Little Rock, Ark. (30,000 population), 
with a $1,000 license, in 1888 made one arrest for 
every 10 of population. There were 2,932 arrests, 
and of these 1,099 were for drunkenness and 
disorderly conduct. Missouri is a typical high 
license State. From 1882 to 1887 there was a small 
decrease in the number of retail liquor dealers, 
from 6,950 to 6,746. But during this time the 
collections on distilled spirits increased from 
$2,511,867 to $3,213,695. This goes to sliow that 
while the saloons may be diminished the consump- 
tion of liquor is not thereby diminished. But notice 
now the rapid effect of local prohibition. Since 
1887 about 37 counties adopted local option. Im. 
mediately the number of retail dealers diminished 
from 6,746 to 5,558, and the collections fell off 
from $3,213,695 to $2,333,617. 

Besides these facts, there are numerous testi- 
Monies of competent witnesses from high license 
and prohibition States testifying as to the restric- 
tive utility of both methods. The Iowa Register, 
Mr. Clarkson’s paper (Mr. Clarkson is a member 
of. the firm, Clarkson, Quay, and Dudley, who 
were engaged in purchasing the “ Voice’s”” stolen 
subscription list), testifies as to the abundant 
success of prohibition in that State. And so pro- 
hibition marches on to victory. We are happy to 
report to your correspondent two more States 
fallen into line. 


Respectfully, E. SNODGRASS. 

Tsukiji, Tokyo, November 14th, 1889. 
—— 
eee _eeeoO”M 

To rue Dear.—A Person cured of Deafness 
noises in the head of 23 year standings bya simple 
remedy, will send a description of it FREE to any 
Person who applies to NicHotson, 21, Bedford 
Square, London, W.C., England. May t.ty. 


“THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC IN AMERICA” 
ONCE MORE. 


To THE EpIToR oF THE SeJaPAN Matt.” 


by L. Eyton, the Long Jump for seniors won 
by Noda, the Junior’s High Jump, in which Eyton 
topped the score with a pretty jump of 4ft. 3in.; 
the 100 yards race for juniors, which resulted in a 
fine tussle between Allcock and Eyton at the 
finish; the Half-mile Race which brought about a 
good contest between Clarke and Van der Heyden; 
and the Mile Walking Race, which Smith deserv- 
edly won. The other competitors walked in very 
bad form, swinging their arms about freely, but 
the winner went along with head erect and elbows 
high up, in style which almost ensured his success 
from the outset. The Potato Race, the Girl’s 
Race, and the Sack Race were productive of 
great fun. F 

It should be said that prizes were contributed 
by Mrs. Hinton, and Messrs. Kirkwood, Powys, 
Roberts, Allcock, and Churchill, which formed 
a very welcome accession to the list, and that 
but for the opportune aid of Mr. Clarke it 
is doubtful whether the presence of the band 
could have been secured. Altogether Mr. Hin- 
ton and Mr. Fardel are to be congratulated 
as well on the excellent show the boys made in the 
various sports, as on the pleasure which their ar- 
rangements conferred on a large number of re- 
sidents. Mr. Hinton acted as starter, Mr. Fardel 
holding the tape and recording, while Mr. King- 
don engineered the stop-watch, 

The prizes were, at the close of the sports, 
Presented to the youngsters by Miss Wheeler, 
and the usual chorus of cheers finished up the 
meeting. Following is a list of the events :— 

too Yarps—(Seniors). 
_ FIRST HEAT. 
Robertson .........000. 1 | De Jong viccenseove 2 
Time, 12 secs. 
SECOND HRAT. 
Noda wcccccsseesseere I [ Smith. ccesccsecses 2 
Time, 123 secs. 
100 Yards—(Juniors). 
* FIRST HBAT, 
Kilgour ..isseeee I | Poole, MA weeeecseveeeere 2 
Time, 134 secs. 
SECOND HEAT, 
Allcock v...cececscecces I | Goddard ......cece. 2 
Time, 123 secs. 
THIRD HEAT. 
Ey low ist festessscenseceee | Anderson ......cscc008 2 
Time, 12} secs. 
too Yarps—(Minimi). 
FIRST HEAT. 
Wheeler, mi. ......... I | Roberts ...ccccsesessssene 2 
Time, 14} secs. 


SILVER MINING IN PERU. 


To tng Epitor oF THE “ JAPAN MAIL.” 

Sir,—I have read, wish great interest, the 
letters of Mr. Middeldyk, on silver mining in 
Peru. Having been myself a resident in that 
country for some years, and being also well 
acquainted with several persqns who passed much 
of their life there, and are at present connected 
with mining in Cerro de Pasco; having also made 
the mountain journey as far as Chicl a on several 
occasions, I can fully endorse his graphic account 
of travelling in Pern, 

There are, however, a few points that have not 
come out in the correspondence; points of which 
Mr. Middeldyk, who probably left Peru some 
years ago, may not be aware. For his in- 
formation, as well as for the sake of others in- 
terested, I will ask you to publish a few words 
concerning matters personally learned by me in 
Peru. 

About four years ago a company was formed, 
with Mr. M. Grace, of the firm of Grace Brothers 
& Co., atitshead. It took over the Oroya Railway, 
and offered to complete the line to Oroya, and to 
Cerro de Pasco, as well as to construct a tunnel for 
draining Cerro de Pasco, in return for certain 
Concessions from the Government, at that time 


noticeable were the long Jump for juniors, won ° 
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renee a ron ere 
nen NOON 


SECOND HEAT. 
Mendelson .sscccccee | Helin vccesscsccceeseesees 2 
‘Time, 14} secs. 


THIRD HBAT. . 


eeecceceses I = 


Time, 14 eae fae 
Lone Jume (Juniors.)—(12 Entries). 


Eyton (scratch), 14ft, Qin.....cecccscsssseessensseees I 
Van der Heyden (gin.), 14ft. gin, w.cececsecneeee 2 
Allcock, mi. (scratch), 13ft. 10IN. wo. .eceeeceeeeeeee 3 

The first long jump was made by Van der 
Heyden, who covered 14ft.; Eyton followed with 
14ft. 2in., but this proving inadequate added 7in., 
which was sufficient. 


Lone Jump (Seniors.)—(2 Entries). 


Yoshikawa 


“Noda, 16ft. Ji. v.ccccccccsccsscssssseseessssscesseseesee I 


Scheuter only jumped 15ft. 2in., and the prize 
therefore fell to Noda, 
roo Yarps (Juniors.)—Finat Hear. 
Al]lCOCK woieecseesesceesee LT | Eytmccccssssceeesseseee 2 
Eyton had the lead some fifteen yards from 
home, but Allcock caught him cleverly and took the 
tape a fraction of a second first. Time, 12}'secs. 


1oo Yarps (Seniors.)—FinaL Hzat. 
Noda .....sescesscesseeese | Robertson wccccceeeeeee 2 
Noda won easily by three yards. Time, 11} secs. 


Hieu Jump (Juniors.)—(8 Entries). 
L. Eyton (scratch) 4ft. Zin. .iccceseceseseseeserseeees E 
Donnenberg (1ft.) 3ft. 21. ccssccesccesncsesceeseeee 2 
Donnenberg, who had a allowance of a foot, 
failed at 3ft. 3in., but the others persevered till 3ft. 
11in. broke them all up, only Eyton (scratch) get- 
ting over and keeping on till he had cleared qft. 
gin. which secured him first place, Donnenberg 
taking second with his allowance. . 
100 YarpDs (Minimi)—(4 Entries). 
Yoshikawa (10 yds.) 1 | Mendelson (4 yds.) 2 
Yoshikawa won by several2yards. Time, 14 secs. 
Tureg-Lecceo Race (100 Yards), Boys over 13 
—(4 Entries). 
Robertson ‘ Eyton } 7 
Noda See Van der Heyden § °° 
The big boys had the race all to themselves, 
Eyton and Van der Heyden being several yards 
behind. Time, 16 secs. 


Quarter Mitg, Boys over 13—(7 Entries). 
Noda (scratch) ...... 1 | Smith (20 yds.)......... 2 
Noda overhauled Smith half-way round, and 
finished half-a-dozen yards to the good. ‘lime, 
65 secs. 
Potato Racg (Juniors)—(9 Entries). 
Wheeler, ma. ......... 1| Kilgour co.cc 2 
Wheeler, by dint largely of his skill in taking 
successful shots into his basket at long range, 
finished a potato ahead of Kilgour. 
Sack Race, Boys over 13—(4 Entries). 
Inoufe.......csceeeeeeeee 1 | Wan der Heyden...... 2 
Only two started, and Inouye, though he fell 
once close to the goal, danced in gaily to the air of 
** Marching through Georgia,’ considerately played 
by the band—an easy winner. : 
Hair Mizz, Boys over 13—(9 Entries). 


Van der Heyden, ma. (10 yards start) .......c00048 I 
P, Clarke (5 yards start) ....cccsscccssscessevessceenes 2 

Four started. Clark kept the lead a considerable 
distance till collared by Van der Heyden. Shortly 
afterwards Noda (scratch) spurted, but too late, 
and fell out atthe last corner. Clarke made a good 
effort in the last twenty yards, but Van der Heyden 
won easily. Time, 2.42}. 

220 YaRDS Racsg, (Minini)—(13 Entries). 
Yoshikawa (20 yds.).. 1 | Powys (18 yds.) ...... 2 

heeler (scratch) 3. 

Yoshikawa came in yards ahead; Wheeler and 
Powys almost together. Time, 303. 

Mite Watkine Race—(3 Entries). 
Smith (20 secs)... sovenge’ 
Noda (scratch) .. . 
Allcock (2 S€CS) ..c.cseccssecescceeeceeeceescesescensesees O 

Smith (who walked in capital style) kept his 
lead and finished 3 yards in front of Noda, Allcock 
far tothe rear. ‘Time, 11.37. 

ConsoxaTion Racg, 220 YARDS—(11 Entries). 
Goddard mi_............ 1 | Wheeler mi............ 2 

Goddard, mi. came in an easy first. Time, 31 
secs. 7 
Boys’ Race (non-members of V. P. S.) 220 YaRDs 

(15 Entries). 
J. Drummond ou... ccccesceccesseceeeseereetessereereesene I 

Drummond took a thumping lead and finished 
far ahead of all others. Time, 32 secs. 

Girts’ Race (100 Yarps)—(— Entries.) 
Lily Abbey ............ 1 | R. Ekstrand......i..., 2 

A flock of girls started for this, and though two 
or three falls took place, most of them reached the 
goal—in a more or less dishevelled condition. No 
time could be taken. 


seeeoes 


LETTER FROM KOREA. 


—_—_q—_____ 
Séul, November 11th, 


Séul is supposed to be so far out of the world 
that one who has the misfortune to live in it loses 
his social proclivities. ‘The American Methodist 
Bishop who visited the city last September was 
quite surprised to find so much social activity in 
this capital. Nearly every traveller is strangely 
ignorant of the number of foreigners who live here 
and are engaged in some kind of work for the 
Government or employed by some missionary 
society. Séul lately was visited first by the Bishop 
spoken of above, then by a Missionary Secretary, 
after him came Rear-Admital Belknap with his 
staff, and then the celebration of the Emperor’s 
birthday. ‘The Admiral remained nearly a week, 
and was presented at Court. Mr. and Mrs. 
Kondo, as might be expected, celebrated the birth- 
day of their Emperor in a way befitting his high 
station. 

Mr. H. F. Merrill, Chief Commissioner of Cus- 
toms, leaves by this steamer for the United States 
on a well earned rest. He has been in Korea for 
four years, during which time he has placed the 
Customs Service on a high plane of efficiency. 

Two of the three military officers who were called 
from the United States to reorganize the Korean 
army, have left the service; or as we would say in 
ordinary speech, have been discharged. No reason 
is given. This summary act on the part of the 
Korean Government is rather strange, and the 
result of the course is not easy to tell. 

Robbery has been very frequent of late, so 
much so that the King had to take notice of it. 
This is a trying time. The Koreans are reaching 
out after that which is new. They purchase 
largely and, being unwilling to work, they naturally 
are unable to pay for their new luxuries, and re- 
sort to doubtful ways to get the money. It is re- 
ported that the King has issued an order to his 
subjects not to dress as extravagantly as they have 
been doing the past few years. It is also said, 
which, however, I do not credit, that one of the 
courtiers told His Majesty thathe himself wassetting 
his people a bad example in purchasing so many 
things of foreign manufacture and in erecting the 
new palace buildings at such great expense of time 
and money. Rumour further states that the 
faithful adviser of royalty lost his head for coun- 
sel unsought and unpleasant. Grant the first, 
the second part of the rumour follows naturally. 

Ex. Minister Pak, who has been, since his return 
from his mission to Washington, rusticating in the 
suburbs of Séul, is about to be reinstated in Court 
favour. It is impossible to tell how far rumour is 
true, but this is sure that his return created a 
great deal of talk among the people and for some 
time he probably felt life was hardly worth living. 
His Under-Secretary Ti, on his return from the 
United States, came into the city with flying colours 
and in high favour with the King. 

It is stated that Prince Ming Yong Ik, who has 
been, for the last two or more years, living in 
Hongkong, is about to return to Korea. He is to 
be made Mayor of Séul. If this is true we may 
look for some new reforms. He is in sympathy 
with the King, and will aid him in his work. 


LETTER FROM LONDON. 
—_—_—_—___—_ 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT). 


London, October rath. 

The principal political event since I last wrote 
has been the publication by two of the London 
morning papers of a statement, bearing the air 
of authority, that Mr. Gladstone is the author of 
an article in this month’s Contemporary Review 
entitled ‘The ‘Triple Alliance, and [taly’s place 
in it,’ the writer taking for a nom de plum “ Outi- 
danos”’ which seems to be the Greek for a person 
of no account. It is true that Mr. Gladstone, in 
that enigmatical way of his, says that these state- 
ments are published without, his authority; and 
in other quaiters the article is attributed to that 
political and polemical parson, the Rev. Malcolm 
Maccoll, who is popularly known as Mr. Glad- 
stone’s father-confessor. Primd facie 1 should 
be inclined to attribute the article to Mr. Stead, 
not only because of his recent anonymous 
vagaries in magazine literature already, but 
also because he and the editor of the Contem- 
porary Review (which he has already favoured 
with his anonymous effusions on the Bismarck 
Dynasty ” and the Pope) are as thick as thieves ; 
and also because it would be like his previous per- 
formances to set the mischievous rumour afloat 
that Mr. Gladstone was the writer, and I suspect 
that Mr. Percy Bunting, the editor, would not be 
averse to taking a hand in the game. But when 


I come to examine the article itself, this primd 


facie suspicion vanishes, for the sustained stateli- 


ness of the diction shows at once that the writer 
cannot be Mr. Stead. Not that the latter cannot 
be impressive when he likes, but he cannot avoid 
for two pages together some wretched piece of 
vulgarity, some slang expression, some miserable 
hackneyed Latin or French quotation dragged in 
neck and crop, whether it will or no. In this re- 
spect Mr. Stead’s writings all bear the mark of 
the beast. He puts on the mantle of the seer, 
and by the skilful use of Biblical phraseology, as 
well as by real elevation of sentiment, carries you 
up, so to speak, into the empyrean, when suddenly 
through some slang expression, some vulgarity of 
sentiment, he dispels the illusion and “dumps” 
you down as it were into a pit. 

There is nothing of this in the Contemporary 
Review article; and as Mr, Gladstone would pro- 
bably deny it if he were not the author, seeing the 
excitement it has created on the continent and 
especially in Italy, and as he is generally treated 
as the author, I think your readers may, provision- 
ally at any rate, take it for granted that the ar- 
ticle is his. Its whole object is to detach Italy from 
the Triple Alliance. ‘The writer asks whether it 
is really a League of Peace; whether its strength 
is adequate to its purpose; whether that purpose 
is rational and just; and whether the League can 
be expected to endure. He comes to the conclu- 
sion that it is not in a pvsition to command peace, 
and therefore fails in its principal purpose ; for its 
forces are balanced by those of another League, at 
least potential, which might at any moment be 
formed by the union of Russia and France. This 
balance could only be decisively affected by the 
accession of England to the ‘Triple Alliance, and 
accordingly the writer inquires whether there is 
anything in the frequent rumours of the secret 
understanding between England and the League 
of Peace; he does not think that the answer is 
“yes,” or that it is “no,” but he suggests that 
the matter stands in this way, “perhaps the very 
brilliant statesman who for the first time unites 
the functions of Foreign Secretary and Prime 
Minister should have held to the ‘Iriple Alliance 
or some of its representatives language to this 
effect; that in the opinion of Lord Salisbury and 
his colleagues, if France were to make a war of 
revenge, or any war for the recovery of Alsace- 
Lorraine it would be an unjust war, and a war so 
dangerous (possibly with some reference to our free 
use of the Medeter:anean) that it would be the duty 
of this country to keep Italy safe by sea against 
any French attack threatening her in consequence 
of her having become a patty to the Alliance.” 
But if such declarations have been made, he 
pursues, they ought not to remain secret, for if 
England has gone so far she would be compelled 
to go farther, and two at least of the parties to the 
Alliance would soon demand pecuniary subsidies, 
and we would soon be ‘‘again entangled in the 
least effectual, the least honourable, and the most 
odious of all modes of carrying on war.” But the 
writer really comes to the gist of the article when 
he asks what Italy has to do with the rivalry be- 
tween Germany and France and between Austria 
and Russia; as to her participation he inquires, 
Que diable fuit-elle dans cette galése? He main- 
tain that none of these combinations has anything 
whatever to do with Italy, and then comes the fol- 
lowing passage, which is the backbone of the whole 
atticle:—‘ It is best to be plain on these occasions. 
We will therefore not scruple to say that the 
appearance of Italy in the ‘Triple Alliance is no 
better than a gigantic piece of political tomfoolery, 
which is so strange as to be grotesque and which 
would even be comic if it were not ruinous. But 
there she is, and the fact of her presence is per- 
haps the most signal illustration ever yet afforded, 
in the political sphere, of the proverbial remark 
that fact is stranger than fiction.” After referring 
to the lamentable state of the finances of Italy, 
which are on the verge of national bankruptcy, 
the wriler addressesan appeal to the country with 
regard to the obligations both of gratitude and 
prudence which bind her in amity to France. If 
ltaly, he says, ever took up arms to thwart 
France in a war of liberation (liberation of 
Alsace-Lorraine it is to be presumed) there 
would be recorded against her, he says, ‘one 
of the gravest, one of the most shocking scan- 
dals in history,” and he goes so far as to say 
that on this great question of policy the Italian 
Government does not represent the people. 
Practically I think this is the substance of the 
article, those who desire to know more about 
it will of course refer to the original. That it has 
created considerable excitem€nt on the Continent 
I have already rematked. Signor Crispi’s organ 
in Rome answers simply that for Italy the Alliance 
is an inevitable necessity, and that the Italians do 
hot view the alliance as a League for the preserva- 
tion,of German Alsace-Lorraine, but rather a com- 
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bination to prevent as far as possible the recurrence 
of war in Europe. 


You are shortly likely to be visited in Japan by 


Mr. Henniker Heaton, M.P. for Canterbury 
(“member for Australia” as he is popularly 
known here) and a well-known postal reformer. 
He leaves next week for Ceylon, whence he will 
goto Bombay, Calcutta, Singapore, Hongkong, 
Shanghai, Japan, and the United States, returniyg 
to England in time for the sessidn in February or 
March next. He tells me that he goes purely for 
purposes of health and pleasure, for he is one of 
our hardest-worked public men, but that incident. 
ally it it his intention to investigate such postal 
matters as come to his notice, especially in India. 
I think the foreign Chambers of Commerce in the 
East might do worse than seek a conference with 
Mr. Heaton, who is especially labouring just now 
to compel the Post office at home to teduce the 
rates. It is certainly monstrous that we should be 
paying 5d. for our letters, while merchants on the 
continent can send theirs by exactly the same 
steamers for 24d. He has just published in 7he 
Times aud also in pamphlet form a summary of 
his indictment against the Post Office under the 
title, “Postal Reform: Sixty reasons for an 
inquiry by a Select Committee,” and as one 
reads the brief propositions in which the absurdi- 
lies, the outrageous anomalies of our Postal Ser- 
vice are exposed, one is filled with impatience and 
indignation, Ihave never known an agitation in 
which the public feeling is so absolutely on one 
side, and there cannot be the very smallest doubt 
that it is bound to be successful in greater or less 
degree. In this country the difficulties of dealing 
with any question involving revenue are almost 
insuperable. British merchants in Eastern Colo- 
nial ports have just been successful in temoving 
the ridiculous anomaly which placed British mail 
steamers in a less privileged position than foreign 
steamers carrying mails. They might do worse 
now than put their backs into the agitation for 
cheaper postage, and Mr, Heaton’s visit will give 
them an opportunity of learning where their efforts 
might best be directed. [ believe he also, as far 
as his time will permit, will inquire into the pheno- 
mena! progressof the Japanese Postal Department, 
in which he takes a very great interest. 

There is also achance that the Duke of Con- 
naught, who gives up the command of the Bombay 
Army in the spring, will return home by way of 
Japan and Canada; but IT cannot learn that any 
thing has been decided on this subject. 

The New Gallery in Regent Street is a very 
interesting institution, which is now in its second 
year, Mr. Comyns Care and Mr. Hallé were 
formerly connected with Sir Coutts Lindsay’s 
famous Grosvenor Gallery; but some difference 
having arisen over this, they emigrated from 
Bond Street to Regent Street, and on the site 
of the defunct Civil Service Market erected the 
New Gallery which has been an enormous 
success. A number of eminent artists like 
Mr. Burne Jones went with them and the two 
exhibitions they have had since have been the talk 
of the town; one of them was the extremely in- 
teresting one of the Stuart relics to which I refer- 
red at the time in one of these letters, The 
exhibition this winter is devoted to “The Arts 
and Crafts of Design,” and is attracting very 

reat attention. [t deals with Mural Painting, 
S yraffito Work (which is explained to mean 
decoration scratched or incised upon plaster or 
potter’s clay while still soft), Stucco, Cast Iron, 
Dyeing as an Art, Embroidery, Lace, Book 
[lustrations and Decorations, designs and work- 
ing drawings and so on. ‘The catalogue, unlike 
those with which every visitor to London exhibitions 
is familiar, contains not merely a list of exhibits but 
also an introduction in which the various arts here 
mentioned are explained by experts. 

Governor Pope Hennessy’s successor in Mauri- 
tius has been appointed, and now there is much 
questioning here respecting Sir John’s future. 
Will he get another appointment; will he be 
pensioned ; will he go into Parliament; what will 
he do; what may be not do? Personally [am 
not going to speculate until | know; when I do I 
shall certainly tell your readers, unless they hear 
it before I can tell them. Previous experience 
has warned me of the danger and futility of 
prophesying things smooth or otherwise about 
Sir John Pope Hennessy. I have retired for ever 
from that department of journalism. 

A new book has lately been published which 
has attracted some altention owing to the fact 
an article has been written on the questions with 
which it deals, in one of the leading reviews 
by Archdeacon Farrar. The book is called & The 
Nether World,” and the author is Mr. James 
Gissing. The plot is not adeep one. Around it are 
woven scenes from the lives of the London work- 
ing classes dwelling in and around Clerkenwell. 
The story is that of an old working man who, after 


having been brought up and passed the greater 
part of his life in Clerkenwell, went to join 
his son who had succeeded in making a for- 
tune. The son dies, leaving all his money to 
his father, who comes home‘as a poor man with 
only just enough apparently to keep himself and 
bring up a young grand-daughter, whom he has 
found a domestic drudge of the lowest kind, to 
earn her own living as a mounter of artificial 
flowers. His object in doing this is that the girl 
may become more intimately acquainted with the 
struggles of the poor, as he intends leaving her 
the greater part of his money to be used entirely 
(o ameliorate the condition of the working classes. 
The plan, however, fails, as the old man, desiring 
to make some alteration in his will, destroys it 
and before another can be executed he is seized 
with a fit and dies. The money then goes to 
the girl’s father, a worthless fellow who has no in- 
tention of following his father’s wishes. He 
gives his daughter a pound a week, then goes 
off to America where he loses all his money in 
a speculation and dies. His daughter continues 
a wotking woman all her life, “no saviour of society 
by the force of a superb example, no daughter of 
the people holding wealth in trust for the people’s 
needs.” Thewritershows an intimateacquaintance 
with the mode of living, the food, recreations, and 
vices of the people, and the book is full of scenes 
descriptive of these. In one chapter a family of 
six are described living in one room, for which 
4s. a week is paid, taking their evening meal, con- 
sisting of a scrap of cold steak costing no doubt 
about Is. 2d. a pound, a spongy half-quartern toaf, 
that species of baker’s bread of which a great 
quantity can be consumed with small effect on the 
appetite, a shapeless piece of something purchased 
under the name of butter dabbed into a shallow 
basin, some pickled cabbage in a tea-cup, and 
lastly a pot of tea made by adding a teaspoonful 
or two to the saturated leaves which had already 
served at breakfast and midday. As one of the 
recreations of the people a bank holiday at the 
Crystal Palace is depicted most graphically. “A 
great review of the people. On the whole how 
respectable they are, how sober, how dreadfully 
dull! See how wornout the poor girls are be- 
coming, how they gape, what listless eyes most of 
them have! The stoop in the shoulders so uni- 
versal amongst them merely means over-toil in 
the work room. Not one in a thousand shows 
the elements of taste in dress; vulgarity and worse 
glares in all but every costume. Observe the mid- 
dle aged women; it would be small surprise that 
their good looks had vanished, but whence comes 
it they are animal, repulsive, absolutely vicious in 
ugliness. Mark the men in their turn; four in 
six have visages so deformed by ill-health that 
they excite disgust; their hair is cut down to 
within half an inch of the scalp; the legs are 
twisted out of shape by evil conditions of life from 
birth upwards. Whenever a youth and a girl 
come along arm-in-arm how flagrantly shows the 
man’s coarseness! They are pretty so many of 
these girls, delicate of feature, graceful did but 
their slavery allow them natural development ; 
and the heart sinks as one sees them side by side 
with the men who are to be their husbands.” An- 
other most miserable picture is the home of a 
drunkard, a woman, the wall of whose room was 
adorned with temperance cards, such as are given 
to those who take the pledge. She had signed five 
of them. ‘The writer is exceedingly bitter in his 
rematks on this woman: ‘ Yes, five times had 
Maria Candy promised with the help of God to 
abstain, etc., etc.; each time she was in earnest; 
but it appeared the help of God availed little 
against the views of one Mrs. Green who kept the 
beer shop in Rosaman Street and who could on no 
account afford to lose so good a customer. For 
many years that house licensed for the sale of 
non-spirituous liquors had been working Mrs. 
Candy’s ruin; nota particle of her frame but was 
vitiated by the drugs retailed under the approving 
smile of civilization. Spirits would have been 
harmless in comparison. The advantage of Mrs. 
Greens’ ale was that the very first half-pint gave 
conscience its bemuddling sop; for a penny you 
forgot all the cares of existence; for threepence 
you became a yelling maniac.” The whole book 
is well worth reading; but unfortunately it is 
in the orthodox and expensive three-volume form, 
although it has but little novel about it. I have 
never read such a woeful account of how the poor 
live; not the poor who are ever on the edge of 
starvation, but the lower working classes of London, 
the labourers, the sweated tailors, and those who 
make their bread by working to supply the luxuries 
of civilization, 


LETTER FROM NEW YORK. 
————___-—_——. 
(FRoM ouR SpectaL CoRRESPONDENT.) 


New York, October 2oth. 

A little after noon on Friday, the rth of 
October, a messenger left my residence in Four- 
teenth Street to deposit in the central post office 
the letter for the Fapan Matt which was to be 
dispatched from San Francisco by the steamer of 
the 17th. The errand should have occupied him 
about an hour, but he was absetit more than twice 
that time, and, as the day advanced, his failure 
to re-appear created some concern as to his safely. 
Although an intelligent Japanese lad of fifteen, he 
had little acquaintance with the city’s thorough- 


‘fares, having recently arrived from his own land, 


and it was easy,to imagine that he had gone astray. 
At three o’clock, however, he presented himself; 
but in a state of such agitation and excitement as 
to justify serious alarm, For several moments he 
was unable to speak coherently, and when he 
succeeded in partially controlling himself, it was 
only to utter words which, instead of affording an 
explanation of his terror, added to the consterna- 
tion which his aspect and behaviour had produced. 

“T saw,” he said, ‘a man burning to death in 
the street!” 

‘The statement seemed utterly wild and incred- 
ible, and its sole effect was to awaken the suspicion 
that the lad had met with an injury by which his 
reason had been affected; but he presently re- 
peated his avowal, adding :— 

“ He was on a cross, high in the air, and burn- 
ing slowly away |” 

In the belief that he had really undergone a 
shock by which his mind wasunsettled, he wascare- 
fully questioned, and examined in various ways; 
but to all inquiries his unvarying response was 
that he had seen a man stretched ona cross, far 
above the ground, and burning to death before 
the eyes of a frenzied and helpless multitude. The 
boy was known to be truthful, and his pale face 
and tremulous lips attested the strong emotion 
under which he was labouring. But his story 
sounded like the fable of a madman, and it was 
not until an hour later that the anxiety with which 
he was regarded was dissipated by the appearance 
of a hastily issued “extra” entirely confirming his 
amazing report, and recording a tragedy the 
ghastly and appalling horror of which has rarely 
been paralleled in a civilized community. . 

What he had told, imperfectly and with a lack 
of definite detail for which his confusion fully ac- 
counted, was the literal and exact truth A 
human being, fastened by a power so little com- 
prehended that we may fairly call it supernatural, 
to a structure which was properly described as a 
cross,—although the designation had an uninten- 
tionally misleading effect,—hung suspended fifty 
feet above the ground for nearly an hour, beyond 
hope of rescue or succour, the flesh hissi@g and 
curling as it was detached from the bones by a 
fierce and subtle flame which burst at intervals 
from the mouth, hands, and feet, and finally from 
great gashes torn in the throat by a mysterious 
and awful instrumentality. ‘Thousands of citizens 
witnessed the hideous spectacle, but no living 
hand was capable of offering aid. The period of 
suffering was doubtless short. The deathblow, it is 
believed, was instantaneous, but the slow consump- 
tion of the body was as terrible to behold as if the 
victim had been sensible of a prolonged torture. 
The wrath and fury kindled by the cruel sight 
spread rapidly over the whole populace, and be- 
fore nightfull the cily was in a blaze of indignation 
from which disastrous results were apprehended. 
The cry of “life for life’? was raised in many 
quarters, and it was perhaps only the difficulty 
of ascertaining where vengeance should justly be 
inflicted that prevented the exaction of a bloody 
penalty for this culminating atrocity in a series 
which has for weeks strained public forbearance 
and roused the most callous and impassive to ex- 
asperation. 

The event will have been communicated to you 
long before this letter reaches Japan, and a com- 
plete recital would probably be superfluous. But 
you can hardly have the means of knowing to 
what height the feeling of the commuity has risen, 
For more than a year the electric companies have 
trifled with the lives of the people, and repeated 
deaths have made no impression upon their in- 
human indifference, ‘hey have persistently de- 
fied the laws and mocked at the commands of the 
authorities; and while thoroughly aware that 
their wires threatened slaughter to all who ap- 
proached them, they have insolently refused to 
take a single step toward rendering them innocu- - 
ous. In the arrogance of their wealth and far- 
reaching influence they have ridiculed every at- 
tempt to hold them to account. The State has 
passed statutes requiring the fatal lines be put 
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under ground, and a “ Board of Control ” has 
been created to enforce the ordinance; but, in 
accordance with methods so familiar that they 
cease to excite surprise, the “board” has been 
subjected to a pressure which stifles its integrity and 
leaves its force to act only in a direction harmonious 
with the interests of the capitalists. Calamities 
without number have resulted from their inaction, 
and eight lives have been sacrificed without wak- 
ing them from their torpor. Fortunately the pre- 
sent Mayor of New York is an honest man. He 
is fighting the public enemy alinost single-handed, 
and he intends to win, notwithstanding that the 
whole body of those who are especially bound to 
support him maintain an attitude.of sullen hosti- 
lity. The situation is beyond the power of lan- 
guage to describe, and one that could not exist, 
it is reasonable to say, in any other city on the 
face of the earth. A population of more than a 
million is panic-stricken in{[presence of a deadly 
eril, and no agency is strong enough lo allay its 
ears or give its assurance of effective protection. 
‘The Mayor does the best he can. On the day of 
this latest calamity he ordered the immediate de- 
molition of every wire-bearing structure the perfect 
safety of which was not guaranteed by scientific 
experts, and hundreds of poles were cut down 
leaving large sections of the city in darkness on 
that same night. But on the following morning 
his workmen were confronted with “injunctions” 
procured by the contumacious companies from ac- 
commodating judges, and his way continues to be 
blocked to this day. Asa last resort he has in- 
voked the codperation of the Board of Health, 
which organization is exempt by law from the 
vexations hindrance of injunctions, and the prospect 
of subjugating the monopolists is not altogether 
hopeless. But they are determined to yield only 
upon compulsion, and, strange as it may appear, 
are.devoling more money and energy to the work 


of fortifying themselves in their iniquitous position |. 


than would be required to eradicate all the evils 
of their system and wipe away the odium which 
ea of criminal negligence have brought upon 
them. 

No person is more deeply disturbed and grieved 
by these catastrophes than the inventor to whose 

.genius we owe the discovery of the principle by 
which the electric light has been made practicable. 
He does not hesitate to affirm that the tapacity 
of the companies,—his own included,—is the sole 
cause of the disasters. He declares that there is 
not one wire in New York that can be pronounced 
absolutely safe, yet they could all be tendered 
harmless by the application of devices which are 
easily available, though their employment would 
entail acertain expenditure. He has repeatedly 
represented to those with whom he is associated 
that there is no excuse for their neglect to provide 
against danger, but his voice is not heeded. He 
makes the extraordinary statement that the force 
of the electric current through the wires could in 
every case be reduced to a limit which would take 
from them their capacity of doing mischief, with- 
out diminishing their utility in the slighted par- 
ticle, if the owners of the ‘plants?’ could be 
induced to defray the comparatively moderate 
cost. It ison the strength of this assertion by 
the undisputed master of electrical science that 
the Board of Health has consented to take 
action, and to lend the Mayor that material 
support which he has sought elsewhere in vain. 
- It can scarcely be doubted that he will triumph in 
this encounter with organized avarice and greed, 
though the recollection of the grievous miscarri- 
ages of scores of similar contests causes many to 
fear that the public will again lapse into inactivity, 
and by its supineness encourage. a revival of the 
practices from which it has suffered. This is not 
the first time that the city has been roused to the 
verge of violence. But the reforming impulse sel- 
dom lasts, and after a few convulsive and usually 
inefficient demonstrations, the old order of things 
resumes ils course, and the community is once 
more at the mercy of those who have learned how 
to thrive upon its weakness. 

For once the New York newspapers act together 
in a matter of general interest, and their censure 
of the offending parties is as unanimous as their 
demand for prompt reparation. As usual, The 
World has been most conspicuous in representing 
the popular sentiment. If you will take the trouble 
lo glance at this remarkable papet’s method of 
dealing with the subject you will be able to under- 
stand some of the secrets of its power and influence 
with the masses. Its report of the fatal accident 
was, in ils way, a descriptive masterpiece. A 
better piece of literary work might be conceived, 
but not one that could better serve the purpose 
which The World always seeks to accomplish. 
Those who read it on the morning of its publica- 
tion gave little thought to details of style, but were 
hurried breathlessly along by the irresistible force 
and directness with which the thrilling event was 


put before their eyes. The employment of wood- 
cuts, which is often carried to excess, had in this 
instance the effect of enabling the public to 
realize what had occurred far more vividly than 
any verbal recital could have done. With more 
than its usual sagacity and keenness, this same 
journal discovered the means of exercising a 
restraining influence upon the aggressive com- 
panies, when all hope of reaching them by legal 
process seemed to have been abandoned. ‘The 
suggestion of working aid from the Board of 
Health first appeared in its columns, and the 
formalities required to take this project prac- 
ticable were instituted by its editors. ‘The power 
which it wields was also beneficently used on 
behalf of the family left desolate and penniless by 
the victim’s death. Its eloquent appeal was an- 
swered by hundreds who went far out of their way 
to add to the fund extemporized for the widow 
and orphan. In emergencies of this description 
the World is so ready with sympathy and so ge- 
nerous in humane endeavour that it seldom fails 
to create a profound impression, and a large share 
of the reputation which it enjoys is undoubtedly 
due to the deeds of charity and liberality with 
which its name is associated. By this and by 
other expedients.—not all of them, perhaps, 
equally legitimate,—it has obtained a stronger 
hold upon popular favour than any newspaper 
has ever before secured, and the brightness of 
praiseworthy achievements has thus far completely 
blinded the majority of observers to the dark spots 
in ils career. 


LETTER FROM SAN FRANCISCO. 
Pe 
(From our SpgciaL CoRRESPONDENT.) 


San Francisco, October 29th. 

The pan-Americans continue their tour, though 
the appropriation for their entertainment is under- 
stood to be exhausted, like themselves. Two 
banquets a day on canvas-back and champagne, 
with an interval between them devoted to sight- 
seeing, are enough to sap any ordinary constitu- 
tion, and it is not surprising to hear that blue pills 
and magnesia are now carried on all the special 
trains, The papers have ceased to report the 
speeches of the delegates and their entertainers. 
There is no doubt that the Spanish-Americans will 
return to Washington saturated with knowledge of 
the greatnes$ of the country. How the knowledge 
will bear fruit remains.to be seen, but it is likely 
that Mr. Blaine will carry all his points. ; 

After four months spent in obtaining a jury, the 
Cronin trial has at last begun. In his opening 
address, the State’s Attorney declared that he 
would prove that three men, to wit—Sullivan, 
Feelay, and Boland—got control of the Clan-na 
Gael Society, and embezzled its funds to the tune 
of a quarter of a million dollars; that the embezzle- 
ment came to the knowledge of Dr. Cronin, who 
denounced the ‘triangle,’ and insisted on its 
trial before a Committee of the Society; that he 
further demanded the communication of the evi- 
dence taken on the trial to the various ‘ camps” 
of the Clan-na Gael; that in order to stop his 
mouth, and to prevent the disclosure of the evidence 
—which went to show among other things that the 
triangle, after having despatched emissaties to 
England to use dynamite, had betrayed them to 
the British Government so that they are now in 
prison and cannot testify—a number of members 
of the Society resolved to silence him ‘even if it 
took blood,” ard that the work of murder, insti- 
gated by the triangle, was actualy committed by 
the men now in custody. Judge Longenecker, the 
State’s Attorney, is an able lawyer ;-if he succeeds 
in convicting the prisoners, he will achieve a 
triumph which will entitle him to the highest re- 
wards his party can bestow. : 

It is announced that a practical step has been 
taken in the work of consolidating the trans- 
continental railroads by a ten years’ lease of the 
Union Pacific to the Chicago and North Western. 
The story is not official, but is probably founded 
on fact. ‘The North Western is owned by the 
Vanderbilt family, who are likewise owners of 
the New York Central; so that if this consolida- 
tion becomes a fact, this single family will control 
a line of railroad from ocean to ocean, running 
through all the great northern cities, and draining 
every northern State fiom New York to Oregon. 
Some months ago, there were some informal 
talks at New York between Huntington, Gould, 
and others in regard to a great railroad consolida- 
tion; and in view of the economies which such 
an arrangement would enable the companies to 
introduce into their operating department, and the 
superior facilities which it would offer to slippers, 
the project received the informal approval of the 
parties present. Meanwhile, the Vanderbilts ap- 


pear have acted on their own hook, without re- 
ference to others. Their action will probably com- 
pel a consolidation by other companies which are 
engaged in trans-continental business, 

The two Dakotas, which were in such a des- 
perate hurry to get into the Union, are now ina 
hurry again; this time they say their crops area 
failure, and they want food to save their people 
from starvation. A thousand families are said 
to be starving in Walsh county alone. Liberal 
subscriptions for their relief are being taken up 
at St. Paul and Chicago. It seems singular 
that a State which has a = surplus of some 
thirty-five or forty million bushels of wheat should 
not be able to feed its own people. There must 
be some curious solution of continuity somewhere. 

The Episcopal Convention has just adjourned at 
New York. Episcopal Conventions generally busy 
themselves about questions of the liturgy and the 
Athanasian creed, which are of secondary interest 
lo the people at large; but Bishop Gallaher’s 
triennial pastoral letter on this occasion launched 
boldly into the living questions of the day. It 
cannot be said that he added much to our know- 
ledge on these topics. He says that political office 
should not be won by vulgar incompetence, and 
that workmen should stand by their employers 
instead of engaging in wicked strikes. Indeed, the 
Bishop’s discourse, while undoubtedly sound, had 
been anticipated by the philosopher who told 
young men to be good and they would be happy. 
{tis hardly likely to solve labour problems, or to 
settle the question of civil service reform. 

Politicians are figuring on the complexion of the 
Congress which will meet in a little over a month, 
Something depends on the result of the election 
in Montana, which is still in doubt. If that State 
has gone Republican, the Republicans’ will have 
47 Senators against 37 Democrats, and 169 repre- 
sentalives against 161 Democrats. If Montana 
has gone Democratic, the Republican strength 
in the senate will only be 45 to 39 Democrats. 
The weak spot in the Republican position is the 
fact that it takes 167 members to constitute a 
quorum in the house. If three Republicans are 
absent or sick, the Democrats can defeat hostile 
legislation by refusing to vote. ‘This will un- 
doubtedly be done in the event of any arbitrary 
action by the majority. 

A horrible story of shipwreck and cannibalism 
comes from Baltimore. Part of the crew of the 
wrecked steamship Hasnmoor were three weeks 
at sea in an open boat. Only two of them 
survived. One of these tells the following horrible 
story :— 

The only food we had for the first fifteen days in the boat was 
flying fish and_a few raw small sea birds divided among the 
eleven men. On the sixteenth day William Davis, a seaman, 
caught me by the throat and made a dash at my head witha 
knife. He cut me on the right cheek, the scar from which still 
remains, as you see. He was told to kill me by August Plagge, 
the fireman. When Davis began to cut me some of my com- 
fenions caught him, but the others shouted: ‘Kill him, kill 

im; we want something to eat; we are starving.’ It seems 
that Plagge, Davis, and others in one end of the toat decided 
that I should die, as I suppose, for | being pretty fat, looked 
inviting. 1 fought Davis off, however, and it was finally 
resolved to find an easier victim. The night following the 
assault on me Flagge was placed on watch, but the next morn- 
ing he was missing. 

William Robinson on the seventeenth day lay down to sleep 
and when his shipmates endeavoured to arouse him it was dis- 
covered tiat life was extinct, Then ensued a horrible scene. 
The famished sailors decided to eat his flesh and before carrying 
their design into execution crushed in the skull of the corpse to 
make eee sure that Robinson had passed away. Each sailor 
applied his lips to one of the fractures and quenched his thirst 
with the blood that slowly oozed from the wound. The cook 
carved the flesh from the ribs, cut itin strips and dried the 
pieces in the hot sun. 

The federated trades are in trouble again. It 
appears that some time ago, they compelled a 
manufacturing shoemaker in this city to discharge 
his Chinese workmen, under penalty of being 
boycotted. He had to submit, but he replaced 
his Chinamen with Japanese, and the champions 
of pure white Christian labour are no better 
pleased than they were. The Council of Federated 
‘Trades have passed fierce resolutions against the 
Japanese, who are denounced as “ more enemies 
of our true religion.” But at latest dates, the Japa- 
nese were pegging away in the shoeshop, and 
the proprietor is said to have received a walking 
delegate of the Union with a familiar gesture 
which is accomplished by a conjunction of the 
thumb and the nose. 

News comes from Ottawa that the trans- Pacific 
steamers between China, Japan, and British 
Columbia will stop running after November 22nd. 
It seems that the owners of these vessels expected 
to get the contract for the new steamers which are 
to be built for the Canadian Pacific Company, 
and that when it was awarded to others, they re- 
solved to withdraw from the business altogether. 


‘They saccifice litle by stopping running after 


November 22nd; the tea traffic is over by that 
time, and the winter business is always light. Their 
action had been in a measure anticipated by the 
Pacific Mail and the O. & O. lines, which gave 
notice, some weeks ago, that they contemplated 
the withdrawal of two steamers from service this 
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winter; and at this moment, Lam unable to say 
how many vessels will ply between this coast and 
Japan. Without reopening the emigrant traffic, 
there is very little money in running steamers 
across the Pacific, owing to the sharp competition 
between the lines, and the light interchange of 
merchandize. ‘Tea is carried from Yokohama to 
New York by the Pacific Mail and the O. & O. 
lines for a quarter of a cent. a pound less than the 
railroads charge for carrying it from San Fran- 
cisco to New York. As to the passenger business, 
a traveller from Yokohama or Hongkong can 
veach London several days sooner by taking 
the Pacific route than he could if he took the 
Suez Canal; but the latter route is so much 
more agreeable to sightseers that the P. & O. 
ships get the lion’s share of the travellers. 

Mrs. Charles Crocker, widow of the late Charles 
Crocker, died the day before yesterday. She was one 
of the richest women in the country—her estate— 
which was appraised at about $12,000,000—being 
really worth twice that sum. She devoted her 
whole life to works of charity and benevolence. 
She breakfasted early, and as soon as the meal 
was over, she went forth in her coupe to in- 
vestigate cases which had applied for relief. In 
the course of the day she wore out two teams of 
horses, and night had fallen before she returned 
home wearied and herself worn out by her labours 
of charity. She was the type of the modern Lady 
Bountiful. ; 


BRITISH CONSULAR TRADE REPORT 


FOR CHIKIANG FOR 1888. 
——>——_—___—_ 


Acting-Consul MANSFIELD to the Mai quis of 
SALISBURY. 
Chinkiang, June 22nd 1889. 

My Lorp,—I have the honour to forward my 
Report on the Trade of Chinkiang for the year 
1888. 

The destruction of all the Archives of the Con- 
sulate during the late riot must be my excuse for 
its somewhat meagre nature, and the great stress 
of worR consequent on that destruction for the 
delay in sending it. 


I have, &c., 
(Signed) 


R. W. MansFIELD. 


CuInxianG Trang Report, 1888. 

The trade of Chinkiang, which showed during 
the year 1887 a very considerable improvement, 
has again declined to about the level of that of 
1886. Several causes have been at work to pro- 
duce this result, notably the falling off in the im- 
port of opium under the New Article of the Chefoo 
Convention, anda diminution in the purchasing 
power of the native population owing to the burst- 
ing of the banks of the Yellow viver in the province 
of Anhui, and to the drought in the immediate 
neighbourhood of this port, which led to the failure 
of the rice crop. The net falling-off of the trade 
amounted to about 350,000/, 

Imports. 

The working of the New Article of the Chefoo 
Convention with regard to the drug has now had 
a fair trial as far as Chinkiang is concerned, with 
the result of a falling off of 2,665 chests, say about 
35 per cent. from the import of 1887. This is at- 
tributable principally to the fact that a large pro- 
portion of opium which came formerly to Chinkiang 
now reaches the consuming districts from Shanghai. 
There is no doubt, however, that the foreign drug 
is falling into disuse in this district except for 
mixing with the native opium, and in the north of 
Kiangsu, where the native opium is of specially 
good quality, the foreign drug is not used at all, 
I have lately noticed fields of poppy in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of this port, but the want 
of water will probably prevent its cullivation here 
to any great extent. 

The trade in foreign opium has now passed 
entirely into Chinese hands. Before the New 
Article came into force a considerable portion was 
done by Europeans. The likin in this neighbour- 
hood being more favourable than round Shanghai, 
it suited the Chinese dealers to purchase the drug 
here instead of going to Shanghai for it and pay- 
ing there the higher likin. The equalization of 
likin has done away with the advantage Chinkiang 
formerly enjoyed, and the longer credit obtainable 
in Shanghai owing to the system of Londing is 
now sufficient lo send the dealers there instead of 
to the foreign merchants in Chinkiany. The im- 
port of 1887 was increased by the very heavy 
stocks imported just before the New Atticle of the 
Chefoo Convention came into force, and the pro- 
spects for the present year point to a considerable 
further diminution on the import of 1888. In my 
opinion foreign opium is doomed in this district to 
become, within a very measurable distance of time, 


a mere expensive luxury only used by connoisseurs 
and the very rich, just as the very choice vintages 
of France are in Europe. 

Grey shirtings show a falling off of about 
96,000 pieces, and white shittings a small increase. 
T-cloths, American drills, and chintzes have also 
fallen off to a serious extent. Rivalry has of late 
sprung up here with Swatow in the dyeing blue of 
white sheetings. The English sheetings being the 
most suitable for this purpose, the import has 
increased from 21,152 pieces in 1887, to 38,565 
pieces in 1888, while the more expensive American 
sheetings have fallen from 21,101 pieces to 1,548 
pieces for the same year. The cultivation of in- 
digo for this purpose is increasing, and the local 
dyed fabric, of the same material, and cheaper, is 
fast ousting the Swatow article from the market. 

Woollens are not much in demand here, and the 
import has declined from 89,497 pieces in 1886, to 
38,174 in 1888. The decrease is in every line ex- 
cept in the small items of crape lastings and 
Russian cloth, both of which have advanced con- 
siderably, though the amounts are still insignificant. 
It is somewhat strange that woollen goods should 
not be more in demand ina climate so cold as this, 
but the natives appear to prefer their wadded cot- 
ton graments. Possibly a very coarse material 
like that of which blankets are made might find 
favour if it could be sold sufficiently cheaply. 

Metals, with the exception of steel, show a fal- 
ling-off for which no particular cause is assigned 
beyond the general lack of money owing to the 
floods and drought. 

Sugar is classed in the customs’ returns as native 
and foreign. ‘The latter is, however, in great part 
Swatow and Formosa sugar, which has arrived vid 
Hongkong with a proportion of Java and Manila. 
It is imported almost entirely in foreign bottoms. 

Kerosine oil has not changed much, but the 
Russian oil from Batoum now forms a considera- 
ble portion of the import. How much, there are 
no statistics to show. My own experience leads 
me to prefer it to the American, It is slightly 
cheaper, and seems to give a brighter light, and 
consequently finds favour with the natives. 

Window glass of German, and I think Belgian 
origin, is steadily advancing. It is of most inferior 
quality. ‘his is an article of trade which merits 
the attention of our manufacturersgis the field is a 
vast one. Special attention should be paid to 
packing as goods are subjected to very rough 
usage on their way into the interior. 

The import of matches is increasing, and is 
likely to increase. ‘The Chinese and Japanese 


article are, however, ousting European matches |. 


owing to their excessive cheapness. They are of 
faitly good quality, and are sold by retail for be- 
tween g and 10 boxes for 1d., while Bryant and 
Mays cost about 7d. a dozen. “These last are sold 
in boxes of an 4nconveniently large size, and do 
not appear to resist the damp and steamy spring 
weather so well as the native and Japanese 
matches. It does not appear possible for European 
manufacturers to compete with the cheap labour 
of the East in this line. 


Exports. 

The total of exports from Chinkiang, always an 
insignificant amount as compared with that of im- 
ports, shows a further diminution of about 20 per 
cent. This was mainly due of course to the 
partial failure of the rice crop owing to the drought 
in this neighbourhood. Beans and peas, though 
less in quantity, fetched much higher prices than 
in 1887. ‘The wheat crop was good, and there 
was an export of 162,000 piculs, against 64,000 
piculs in 1887. ‘here was also a largely increased 
export of sesamum seed and ducks’ feathers. 

‘TRANSIT. 

Transit passes are largely availed of here, some 
75 per cent. of the foreign imports finding their 
way into the interior under this system, Much 
produce is also brought from the interior under 
outward pass. The transit pass system wotks 
well, though some cases have occurred of illegal 
squeezes levied on goods under such passes. An 
attempt was made in several instances during the 
gérence of my predecessor to levy a tax called 1.0 
li shui on goods immediately after their arrival at 
their destination under transit pass. An appeal 
to H.E. the Governor-General, however, resulted 
in instructions being issued that this tax was not 
to be levied. 


SuHIpPine. 

The total tonnage for 1888 was lower as regards 
steamers by some 64,000 tons, and higher as re- 
yards sailing vessels by about 32,000 tons than for 
1887. British tonnage shows a falling-off of 40,000 
tons, of which 2,400 was in sailing vessels; Ger- 
man shipping as a whole gained about 1,000 tons, 
though sailing vessels were less by 2,000 tons. 
Chinese shipping shows an increase of some 20,000 
tons, almost entiely in sailing vessels. It may 
be noted that a large proportion of Chinese ship- 


ping consists of junks chartered by foreigners 
which ply between Hankow and this port. 

The tonnage of Chinkiang jis considerably in- 
creased on paper by the Yangtsze regulations, 
which oblige all steamers and sailing vessels 
proceeding up river to stop, deposit their papers, 
and obtain a consular report and customs river- 
pass. Again, on their way down, they must obtain 
their papers and consular port clearance. The 
tonnage of tea steamers for Mankow, and rice 
steamers for Wuhu, is thus included in the ton- 
nage here, both up and down, Although no delay 
is caused beyond the slowing-down necessary 
to enable the customs officer to board, the 
system seems unnecessary in the present day. 
It dates, I believe, from, the time when armed 
vessels used to proceed up the river with muni- 
tions of war for the rebels, for, in the application 
for a riverspass, the agent has to state that the 
vessel has only sufficient arms and ammunition 
for ship’s use. In the ordinary river steamer 
traffic no great change is noticeable, the diminished 
tonnage being in the steamers loading rice here 
andat Wuhu. Thirteen large steamers passed up 
the river to load tea at Hankow. 


RETURN OF ALL SHIPPING AT THE PorT oP 
CHINKIANG IN THE YEAR 1888, 


Entergp. 
Sarina, Stgam. Totat. 
Number. umber umber 
Nationality. Tons. of Tons. of Tons, 
en yeeros: éz Vessels. 
ritish ,..... 2,913... 643... 616,941... 656... 619, 
German.., "73 83... 43,617... 90. 435s 
Russian... _ ae s+ 18,810... 8... as 
American cee 880K ae mee hoes 8,505 
Spanish...... ok és A 00 ae aoe $.. 547 
Chinese... tone 29,299 5° 225 974493... OTT... $66,957 


—_— See 


Total ... 754... 106,215... 958... 953,093... 1,712... 1,089,806 
* Junks under special pass. 


CLEARED. 
Sarina. Steam. Torat, 

Number umber Number 
Nationality. of | Tons. of Tons. of Tons. 

essels. Vessels. essels. 
British ..... 14... 25913 ... 642... 616,241... 656... 619,554 
German Joe 14786... 83... 43,617... 90... 455353 
Russian... — .. 0 we" 8... 18,810... 8... 18,810 
American... 43... 8,383 0 oe ee Bae 8,355 
Spanish...... on és 547 tee 3.00 547 
Chinese... er ue we 298... 894,428... 906... $66,245 


108,373 958... 953,091... 1,706... 1,058,464 
* Junks under special pass. 


RETURN OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES oF Ex- 
PORT FROM CHINKIANG DURING THE YRBARS 
1887-88. 


Total see 948. 


1888, 1887, 
ARTICLES. Quantity. VaLug. Quanity, Vacug. 
«bs. é Lbs. z 

Beans and peas ............ 17,088,850 33,391 27,438,09§ 36,012 
Grain (rice and wheat)... 46,446,648 88,279 81,166,061 203,4 
Lily-flowers (dried) ...... 7,457,037 86,69$ 7,393,017 62,37 
Sesamum seed + 3,702,796 14,579 68,700 85,746 
Silk piece goods........... 71,112 44,133 73:992 43,247 


N.B.—Haikwan taels converted into sterling at exchange, ss. 


Return oF PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF ImpoRT 
INTO CHINKIANG DURING THE YEARS 1887-88. 
1888, 1887, 


ARTICLES. Quantity Vatug. Quantity, VaLug. 
é 4 


Opium seteetereeneees LB. $21,493 478,749 877,885 738,116 
Shirtings, grey ...Pieces 892,971 399,512 988,763 494,381 
Shirtings, white..,Pieces 15,894 65,489 111,907 69,942 
T-cloths weroreees Pleces 96,481 27,979 107,085 33,128 
Drills, English ...Pieces 40,216 = 15,081 49,390 18,146 
Drills, American. Pieces 21,660 14,079 $2920§ = 20,128 
Cotton lastings ...Pieces 445475 33,244 59,160 40,137 
Chintzes, prints, 

KeC..rearrereree tee ieces 69,213 21,68 89,602 $1,360 
Sheetings, Eng- 

lish....... sresesereesPHCCES 38,565 1,210 at,1ga 2,162 
Woollen piece 

G00dB..........05... Pieces 38,174 §8,610 46,858 68,423 
Iron nail rod ... 5,701,861 19,58 6,246,981 19,912 
Window glass R 3,552 2,917 2,761 2,070 
Matches ..... .Gross 187,63§ 12,462 183,568 608 
Kerosine oil -Gallons 1,524,590 43,01§ 1,582,234 as 
Wood oil .. «Lbs. 31,929,002 242,589 24,814,484 279,163 
Sugar -Lbs. 72,576,445 $59,390 72,808,694 539,355 
Tobacco -Lbs. 8,136,373 101,973 8,589.4 90,814 
ood Pieces 173,965 1094 1§8,257 $9,938 


N.B,—Haikwan taels converted into sterling at exchange, ss. 


TABLE SHOWING THE ToTAL VALUE OF ALL AR- 
TICLES EXPORTED FROM AND IMPORTED 
INTO CHINKIANG FROM AND TO ForEIGN 
CouNTRIES DURING THE YEARS 1887-88. 


Exports. Imports, 
Country. 1888, 1887. 1888, 1887, 
zé & é ot 
Hongkong ..ccssecsesrees $5162 6 95997 oe 55516 2. 34,550 


N.B.—Haikwan taels converted into sterling at exchange, 4s. 
The position of Chinkiang with regard to Shanghai, is such that 
almost all the trade passes through the latter port. No reliable 
statistics of the origin or destination of imports or exports is 
therefore obtainable, 
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SPORT & SCIENCE IN THE KURILES. 


———_@___——— 


During a hunting expedition in the North many 
years ago, I was very much surprised, on making 
Onakotan, to see the British flag flying on that 
island. I had been hunting off the more northerly 
islands with but moderate success for the last two 
weeks, and was @lowly drifting along, now and 
then getting the benefit of a light air from S.W., 
but mostly by the assistance of the current which 
happened to be favourable. About a mile from 
the S.W. point, I found a small bay where I an- 
chored, and on going in I observed the red ensign 
of England hoisted on an improvised flagstaff. 
I immediately hoisted the American flag at the 
mast-head to show that the flag on shore was 
seen, supposing that a flag hoisted upon an 
island like Onakotan could only mean that 
some one was there in distress. While taking 
the bearings of some low rocks lying off the 
northern point of the bay, I perceived another Bri- 
lish flag flying on that side, and with my glasses 
I could distinguish a house and piles of firewood 
on the northern side, and on the opposite side I 
could plainly see a house and someone sitting in a 
chair outside, while another man launched a boat, 
got in it, and pulled towards the schooner, ‘he 
boat was a good copy of an otter-hunting boat, 
on a small scale. The man in the boat was 
warmly and comfortably dressed in a Lind of 
uniform or livery. I had no gangway ladder, 
but as it was only a long step from the boat to the 
rail I handed my visitor the end of a rope which 
he very gingerly received, and, instead of making 
use of it tn coming on board he held it with one 
hand while with the other he pulled out a card 
which he handed me without a word. I sung outa 
cheery ‘* How do you do?” when he came within 
speaking distance, but he took no notice. I took 
the card, on which was printed “ Lord Charles 
Clarence Brevort.” I looked from the card to the 
‘bearer, who then said: “ My lord presents his 
compliments, and asks if you have any late news- 
paper you would like to. sell him? ’— Tell your 
lord,” said I, ‘that we don’t sell newspapers, but 
any that I have he is welcome to, and I will 
myself bring them on shore, later.’ He then 
pulled back to the shore. Our boats were now 
returning, and for the next half an hour quite we 
were busy. I saw his lordship watching our pro- 
ceedings with his glasses, especially when two 
large otters were handed up out of the boats. 
T told the boys about a live lord being on shore, 
and after their meal was over they got ready to 
pay him a visit. Admonishing them not to in- 
trude if they were not wanted, I watched their de- 
parture with some concern; but his lordship, 
perceiving that [ had not landed, retired within 
his house, leaving his man to receive the visitors. 
Nothing indicated that anyone was living on the 
northern side, except that the flag was lowered at 
the same time that I hauled mine down, Ihada 
good supply of papers with me, so picking out half 
dozen of the latest I went on shore. His lordship 
must have seen me coming, for as soon as the 
boat touched the beach the door opened, and he 
strolled leisurely out. I could hardly restrain a 
laugh when I recognized him as one of the globe- 
trotting, sporting Jolin Bulls, so often depicted in 
illustrated papers; tall, thin, and forty, with red 
side whiskers, and a long red nose; dressed, 
of course, in shooting clothes of the latest 
cut. As I walked up to him, I said, “ Excuse 
me, my lord, [I have no card with me, but I 

-am captain of that otter schooner, and here 
are a few late papers to which you are heartily 
welcome.” ‘Ah, really, you are too good,” said 
he; “won't you come in?” leading the way towards 
thedoor. LIentered. The first room was evidently 
the kitchen and store-room, filled to overfluwing 
with barrels, boxes, and tins, of preserved pro- 
visions of all kinds; no starvation or need here. 
My feelings had already cooled down. The next 
room was really luxuriantly furnished, and I in- 
wardly wondered what could have made a sane 
man take up his quarters on such a god-forsaken 
spot. He pointed toa chair, bul as he remained 
standing I did the same. Hehad told “ Jeames ” 
to bring in ‘refreshments for the captain.” Not 
a word had been uttered between us since we got 
inside the house. ‘‘ Jeames’”’ now brought in a 
salver with a decanter and one glass, and a plate 
of biscuits; seeing the one glass I declined any 
refreshments. ‘The silence was still unbroken, 
until at last TI ventured to say: ‘My lord, I 
am not naturally curious, but seeing a gentleman 
like you here is so strange an occurrence that you 
must pardon me in asking one question—for what 
purpose are youhere?”’ A light smile played over 
his stony features for an instant, but they quickly 
telapsed to their original vacuity. ‘Ah, really, 
captain,” said he, ‘you are tuo good to inquire, but 
* Jeames’ will give you all the information you 


require, ah!? I then left. ‘ Who is your noble 
master ?” said I to ‘‘ Jeames,” when outside I met 
that worthy, ‘and what is he doing here? how did 
he get here? and how is he going to get away 
from here?” [soon had the whole history from 
“Jeames.” Lord Brevort had a yacht, and he was 
making a tour through the East in company with 
some friends. In Yokohama he had been told 
aboat sea otter-hunting, and wishing to indulge in 
this sport he had a boat built. His yacht had 
taken him up and landed him here as he thought 
this would be a good place for otter-hunting ; this 
was two months ago; the yacht would come and 
take him away in another month. ‘ Have you 
had good sport ?”’ lasked. ‘ Jeames”’ answered, 
with a grimace, “that they had not even seen 
an otter. ‘* How do you hunt them?” was my 
next query. ‘* From the rocks generally, and from 
the boat in calm weather,” “ Jeames” answered. 
**T pull the boat, and my lord sits in the stern 
and does the shooting.” Atthe imaginary picture 
of * Jeames”’ and his master hunting otters from 
the boat Iwas compelled tolaugh. ‘ Who is your 
companion on the other side of the bay” ? I asked; 
“is he another noblesportsman ”? ‘ Jeames” did 
not know. ‘“ How long has he been here?” “ He 
was there when we landed,” ‘‘Jeames ” said, and 
thought he was some kind of a scientist. ‘ Do 
you mean to tell me that your master has been 
living here for two months within a few hundred 
yards of another white man and never had any 
communication with him?” ‘ Yes,’ ‘ Jeames ” 
said. I had struck the nail on the head now; his 
master had seen this man frequently, but never 
spoken tohim. ‘ How could he,” said “ Jeames,” 
“they had never been introduced.” 

Thanking James for his information, I told 
him if his master would like to see how otters 
were hunted he could go in one of my boats to- 
morrow, but he would have to be up before day- 
light. I had to postpone my visit to the other 
stranger until next day as it was getting late, and 
the little stars had already begun to twinkle above ; 
but knowing now that he was in no need of 
assistance I was in no hurry, as [ expected to find 
another eccentric individual. The boats started 
out at daylight but there was no sign of his lord- 
ship, and they went away without him. During 
the day the sigi came out hot and kept me busy 
scraping the skins; and in the evening [ took 
two sailors with me and pulled over to the north 
side of the bay, nobody feeling inclined to 
accompany me, and landed on the beach nearest 
the hut. There was no sign of any boat or 
canoe, and what I had taken for piles of firewood 
were slabs of timber, nailed one over another 
with spaces of six inches between each, and these 
spaces were taken up by fine nets like mos- 
quito netting. JT went up to the house and 
knocked on the door. No answer. I opened 
the door and peeped in: one room only, filled 
with a heterogeneous mass of provisions, nets, 
books, furniture, etc., all huddled about, pell-mell, 
without order. wo small camp bedsteads oc- 
cupied one side, but they had evidently never been 
made up. [shut the door and began to look for 
traces of the occupants. Close to the house rose 
the sloping side of the mountain covered with a 
wilderness of dwarf shrubs and bushes; and jump- 
ing and scrambling among these were the two 
persons living here. One was a tall, old man 
with long streaming gray hairand beard, and with 
large spectacles on his nose ; the other was shorter 
and younger. They were very negligently dressed 
and were at this moment indefatigably pursuing 
some object in the sir. They had instruments re- 
sembling tennis bats in their hands, with which 
they occasionally made a sweep, but so far as I 
could make out, unsuccessfully. They performed 
some very fastastic leaps and bounds, which were 
really amusing to watch. [recalled ‘‘ Jeames’” idea 
that the were ‘scientists,’ and concluded they 
were entomologists. As they were evidently not in 
wantof anything, I returned on board the schooner. 
Next day a fresh N.W. breeze came which I took 
advantage of, and got under way for the South, I 
suppose the noble lord published a book when he 
got home. 


On a 


IN H.B.M. COURT FOR FAPAN. 
> + 
Before N. J. Hannen, Esq., Judge.—Monpay, 
November 18th, 1889. 


ANOTHER CASE OF MAROONING IN THE NORTH. 

W. E. Pyne, master of the British schooner 
Arctic, was charged with having on or about Oc- 
tober ‘25th, 1889, while lying at or near Robben 
Island, unlawfully left behind two seaman, mem- 
bers of the crew of that schooner, namely Michael 
Jey and William Nolan, contrary to the 207th 
section, sub-section 4 of the Merchant Shipping 
Act 1862. 


Mr. Hodges, who prosecuted, said the charge 
was brought under section 207, sub-section 4 of the 
Merchant Shipping Act, 1862, and was based on 
an entry in the log-book of the schooner Arctic, of 
which accused was the master. The entry was 
as follows :— 

1889, October 25th. 10 a.m. While passin 
Robin [sland homeward bound in company ein 
schooner Benten San, seeing a number of seals on 
the beach, I anchored and waited off the island all 
day without seeing anybody. Thinking the island 
abandoned, at about 6 p.m. I allowed volunteers 
to go on shore to try and capture some, giving 
instructions first to ascertain if the island was 
really abandoned, if not, to come on board again. 
Michael Joy (mate) and William Nolan (seaman), 
went to make the circuit of the island, when a 
number of Russians who had concealed themselves 
from us all day rushed out from their concealment, 
surrounded and make prisoners of my two men, 
and one man from the Benten San. The rest of 
the crew came on board and reported the above to 
me. Immediately afterwards a brilliant light was 
shown on the top of the hill. Bad weather -com- 
ing on, the vessel was hove to for three days, and 
drifted some 80 miles to the S.E. of the island. 
After consulting with my hunters, we came to the 
conclusion it would be useless to try to get my 
men from the Russians, risking the capture of the 
schooner with all hands, and [ proceeded on my 
homeward voyage. 

W. E. Pyne, Master. 
BenJAMIN Savory, Hunter. 


The continuation of the section made the offence 
a misdemeanour. If Captain Pyne admitted the 
log-book he considered the case was proved con- 
clusively against him. 

Captain Pyne admitted the log-book, which was 
then put in. 

Mr. Hodges said he did not propose to call any 
witnesses, and rested his case entirely on the entry 
in the log-book. 

In answer to the Judge, ’ 

Captain Pyne said what was in the log-book 
was perfectly true. 

Asked whether he wished to make any other 
statement or argument in defence, 

Captain Pyne said he had very little further, ex- 
cepting that it would have been folly for him to try 
to get his men from those Russians, an armed 
force. He could have done no good by going 
back. He wished to call as a witness Edward 
Valentine, 

Edward Valenline, sworn, deponed—I have 
heard the log read. It is perfectly true. 

Cross-examined—There is no doubt that those 
men were members of the crew; they were the 
chief mate and a sailor, We made no effort that 
night to get them off, as we were drifted away, 
and afterwards our rigging carried away. We 
tried for three days, but could not get back on 
account of the weather. 

The Judge—Do you know anything of Robben 
Island? Have you ever been there before? 

Witness—Not before. 

Have you been on those sealing expeditions 
before ?—I have been sealing, but not as far as 
Robben Island. I was ashore at the time these 
men were captured. 

The log book says, ‘thinking the island aban- 
doned.”” What teason was there for supposing 
the island to be abandoned ?—There were a couple 
of houses on the island, 

Did you know whether the island belonged to 
Russia or not ?—I have heard that it did, but I did 
not know myself. 

You were aware, I suppose, that if it belonged 
to Russia and there were Russians on shore they 
would not allow you to take seals on it ?—Yes, sir. 

What are you? Are you a hunter ?—Yes, sir; 
I am one of the hunters. 

How long have you been engaged in hunting 
seals ?—~This is the second time that I have been 
hunting. 

The Judge (to defendant)—Do you wish any 
further evidence ? 

Capt. Pyne—No, your Honour; I wish to throw 
myself on the mercy of the Court. 

Mr. Hodges had nothing further to say, and the 
Judge adjourned the case till to-morrow (Tues- 
day) at 10.30 a.m. 


November 19th, 1889. 

The charge against W. E. Pyne, master of the 
schooner Arctic, of having left behind two men on 
Robben Island, was decided to-day. 

The Judge said—In this case, the Queen 
against Pyne, there is no doubt that a breach of 
the 4th sub-section of the Merchant Shipping Act 
has been committed. ‘The section is as follows :— 

* Leaves behind any seaman or apprentice al any 
place out of Her Majesty’s dominions on shore or 
at sea, on any ground whatever, without previous- 
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ly obtaining the certificate indorsed in manner 
and to the effect last aforesaid of the British Con- 
sular Officer there, or (in his absence) of two 
respectable merchants, if there is any such 
al or near the place where the ship then is.” 
Now, I do not think that this case is as serious a 
one as some that have come up in this Court be- 
fore this. At the same time it must be distinctly 
understood that if people go upon these sealing 
expeditions and choose to run the risk of going on 
land which belongs to Russia, and well knowing 
that the Russians forbid the catching of seals 
there, they must take the consequences of it. I 
am inclined to think that under the circumstances 
the justice of the case will be met by a fine of $25, 
with the alternative of 14 days’ imprisonment, with 
costs. 


DAMAGES FOR A JINRIKISHA ACCIDENT. 


Nakayama Yohachi sued George Booth for yen 
47.60, pee damages sustained in consequence of 
injuries inflicted on a child of the plaintiff by a 
jinrikisha in which the defendant was at the time 
riding. : 

Defendant contended that the injuries were not 
inflicted by the jinrikisha at all, and denied the 
claim. 

The Judge—Was it your own private jinriki- 
sha? 

Mr. Booth—The jinrikisha was my own, but I 
engaged the man by the day or half day as the 
case might be. 


foreign goods, and reside at 174. On the day in 
question I saw the child running towards the house, 
the jinrikisha being upset, and the foreigner falling 
out. I also saw the child under the jinvikisha. 


Just as I was coming out I saw the jinrikisha 


turning up and cannot not tell what went before. 
Cross-examined—I was coming out of the next 
house when I saw the accident. My house was 
on the Creek side of thestreet. I had come out of 
my own house when I saw the occurrence. My 
house is on the same side as the plaintiff’s. The 


child was right underneath the jsrurtkisha, be- 
tween the wheels. 
over the child. The man tried to stop the jinriki- 


I did not see the wheel go 


sha and raised the shafts up, in consequence of 
which you fell out. 

To the Judge—I saw the jinrikisha doing his 
best to avoid the child and the latter falling under 
the vehicle. 

Adjourned till 1.30 p.m. 

On the Court resuming, the plaintiff said te had 


another witness who was sick and could not come. 


The Judge decided to goon with Mr. Booth’s 


evidence. 


Geo. Booth, sworn, deponed—I was returning 


from tiffin about a quarter past one on the after- 
noon of the day in question. 
was going along the street at a very slow pace 
in consequence of the wind, which was in our faces. 


My jinrikisha man 


When we came tothe place where the accident oc- 


curred the child came running out from behind a 


post. The coolie called out and I had just time 


kind spirit. 


It is for the plaintiff to make out his case. The 
plaintiff himself and one witness have been 
called. He himself says that the jinrikisha went 
near the telegraph post; his witness says it never 
went near it at all. His witness says he only saw 
what took place at the moment ofthe accident, 
and could not tell on whose shoulders the blame 
ought to have been laid. Mr. Booth and his jin- 
rikisha man give a distinct account of how the ac- 
cident took place, and if that account is to be be- 
lieved then undoubtedly the accident happened to 
the child through no fault of the jinrikishaman who | 
was pulling Mr. Booth. It must be distinctly 
understood that the mere fact of an injury being 
done to some one else by a jinrikisha or a carriage 


does not make the person to whom that carriage 


belongs liable. It must be shown that the person 


who has the direction of the jinrikisha or carriage 


is in some way at fault, and it must also be shown 
that the person who is injured is not in fault 
himself. Under these circumstances, there can be 
no doubt that according to English Law the de- 
fendant is not liable. Of course the defendant is 
extremely sorry, and [ should think that under the 
circumstances if the plaintiff were a poor man the 
defendant would help him to bear any loss in a 
But that is a matter entirely for the 
defendant to decide, and with which I have no- 
thing more to do; and as the plaintiff appears 
to be a well-to-do man he himself probably would 
not care to receive anything in the way of charity 
oc compensation from the defendant. At any rate, 


Nakayama Yohachi deponed—I am the father 
of the boy Nakayama Shohachi who was i poe 
on the 2tst ult. He is three years old. I saw 
the accident and have witnesses too. About one 
in the afternoon my son was playing in Otama- 
chi, between Sanchomeand Shichome. My house 
is at No. 172 (scene of the accident pointed 
out on the map). After the accident Mr. Booth 


to get a glimpse of the child in front when the 
jinrikisha was thrown up and I fell backwards out if 
it. I should say the child was about 4 feet in front 
of the jinrikisha man when I saw it. As I fell my 
arm got caught in the hood of the jinrikisha and it 
was some time before I could get up. When I gained 
my feet I saw some one carrying a child over to 
the opposite side of the street. 


as far as this Court is concerned, it must give 
judgment for the defendant with costs. 
The Court then rose. 


LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
= >—_——_-_ 


passed on without paying attention to what had 
happened. [ afterwards took a friend with me 
to Mr. Booth’s place who understood English, 
but could get no satisfaction from him except 
that he was sorry. On the 25th I sent a man 
named Tomita Gentaro to Mr. Booth’s house on 
the Bluff to have the matter settled. Mr. Booth 
was out, and after Mr. ‘Tomita’s return I decided 
to take steps to have a claim brought against him. 
I have made investigations and find that the man 
was employed by htm at the rate of 8 yen a month. 
I had to take my child to the hospital on the fol- 
lowing day. The yen 46.50 is for 8 weeks’ treat- 
ment in the hospital from the 21st ult. The 
doctors say it will take two months to recover, and 
I base my claim on that. I did not think it neces- 
sary to bring a doctor here. “The child is not yet 
recovered. I charge yen 39.20 for two months in 
hospital, at the rate of 70 cents a day, and yen 8.40 
for nursing at the hospital (the nursing is charged 
extra). The child’s right thigh was broken, and 
one of the fingers of the right hand was crushed. 

The Judge pointed out that the mere fact of the 
child being knocked over was not enough. It had 
not yet been shown whether it was Mr. Buoth’s 
fault or the jintikisha man’s fault. 

Witness—I contend that it was Mr. Booth’s fault 
as his jinrikisha man must have received permis- 
sion from the Japanese Government. Being an 
employé of Mr. Booth I look on the latter as being 
responsible. 

The Judge repeated that the mere fact of the 
child being knocked down was not enough. If it 
was the child’s fault or the fault of those in charge 
of it—~if by the negligence of those in charge of it 
—of course Mr. Booth was not liable. 

The witness continued—My child was wounded 
by this jinrikisha passing along the side of the 
road. if it had passed along the middle of the 
road the accident would not have happened. I do 
not know why the jinrikisha came so close to the 
side of the road,—perhaps it might have been 
owing tothe wind. There was nothing in front 
to make the jinriksha go along the side. 

The Judge—Was there any one looking after 
the child P—There was a servant (male) looking 
after the child, but he was too late to save it. 

Cross-examined—I wasin my shop when the acci- 
dent happened. Just before the accident happened 
the child was running towards the house. The child 
fell under the jinrikisha—I saw that. It was upset, 
and you fell out. I can give no reason why your 
jinrikisha should have gone to the side as I say it 
did—my impression is that it was in consequence 
of the wind. I sent the child to the hospital the 
same day. Atthetime of the accident the servant 
was some three or four yards away from the child. 
There is a good deal of traffic along the street. 

‘To the Judge—The jinrikisha was going fast— 
there being a strong wind it was going faster than 
usual, 

Re.cross-examined—There was a strong wester- 
ly wind,—blowing in the direction you were going. 

Yamada Hanbei deponed—I am a dealer in 


Lat first thought 
my arm was broken, and felt stunned; but re- 
covered myself sufficiently to pick up my papers 
and my hat, and then, seeing that the child was 
attended to, [ got into my jinrikisha and told my 
man totake me to the office as quickly as possible. 

To the Court—When the jinrikisha was upset 
backwards the child was considerably in front. 
Asa matter of fact the coolie remained between 


the jiurikisha and the child so that the latter 


never came near the vehicle at all. We were going 
dead slow, and the man simply threw up 
the shafts which flew out of his hand and left him 
standing between the vehicle and the child. After 
coming to the office I asked the jinrikisha man 
why he had thrown me out; he stated that he had 
either to throw the shafts up or go over the child. 
I could see no one near the child. Even if the 
child had been run over I do not regard myself as 
liable at all. 

Cross-examined—The reason why the child’s 
leg is broken is, I presume, that it fell in turning to 
go back. I was a good deal affected by the fall, 
and had to be under medical treatment. 

Murakami Tokuzo, deponed—-I drew Mr. Booths 
jinrikisha on the 2tst ult. and remember the oc- 
currence perfectly. On the day in question as I 
was between Sanchome and Shichome, Otomachi, 
a child ran across from the right. I shouted 
out warningly thrice, on which it turned round, 
ran back and fell down just in front of me. 
I pulled up the jinrikisha and raised the shafts in 
the air, on which the vehicle upset, the child being 
still in front. [ was in the middle of the road and 
if the child had gone right across nothing would 
have happened. I swerved a little to the right to 
allow it to get clear, but it turned back and fell. 
The shafts of the jinrikisha could not have touched 
the child; nor could it have got under the vehicle. 

To Mr. Booth—Rain had fallen during the day, 
and the wind was blowing directly against me. I 
was not going fast; could not do so because of the 
wind and the fact that you are a heavy man. I 
do not recollect seeing any one in attendance on 
the child when it fell; though some one came up 
afterwards and lifted it from the ground. I pulled 
up suddenly within about a couple of feet of the 
child. On the following day I was requested by 
two men on behalf of the plaintiff to go’ to the 
Bluff Station, where I was examined in reference to 
the question. I kept the middle of the street until 
this child came out and made me swerve. I did 
not go near any telegraph, post on the side of the 
street. 

To the plaintiff—The child turned to go back; 
I stopped at once and say positively the jinrikisha 
could not have touched it. 

To the Judge—I did not touch the child either 
with my hand or my feet, and certainly did not 
knock him down. 

The Judge—I must give judgment for the defen- 
dant. It seems to me that this was at most a pure 
accident. If it was not the fault of the child, it 
does not appear to me that it was the fault either 
of the jinrikisha man who was pulling Mr. Booth. 


(Reorer “Spectra.” To “ Japan Malv.”] 


London, November 15th. 

The activity of the Boulangist party is re- 
viving in Paris. 

M. Tricoupis, in a recent speech, said that 
Greece had tried to cultivate cordial relations 
with Turkey, but found that it was impossible 
to: bring about such a condition of affairs. 
Henceforth the aim of Greece would be to as- 
sume a position that would enable her at a later 
date to vindicate the rights of Crete. 


London, November 17th, 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, in a speech at 
Bristol, expressed the hope that a fusion of 
Tories and Unionists would take place before 
the Parliamentary elections were held, and that 
a party would be formed under the name of the 
Unionist party. 
London, November roth. 
A bloodless revolution has occurred at Rio de 
Janeiro, and the Emperor of Brazil, who has 
been deposed, has started for Europe. A 
Republican Government has Been formed which 
has included all the provinces except Bahia, 
the latter not having yet accepted the new 
régime. 
London, November zoth. 
A decree has been promulgated which pro- 
claims as a federal republic the United States © 
of Brazil, to which Bahia has adhered. 


M. Tirard has made a statement of the policy 
of the Government, in which he said that France 
desires the maintenance of European peace, 
and that the armaments of the Republic are 
only defensive. He also -said that the feeling 
of the country is against a speculative policy, 
and it was necessary therefore to abandon the 
idea of a revision of the Constitution and the 
separation of Church and State. 


(From tHe ‘Sincarors Free Press.’’} 


London, October 31st. 

In consequence of the death of the King of 
Portugal, the Prince of Wales has declined to 
be present at the fétes prepared in his honour 
at Alexandria, and he proceeds direct to Cairo, 
after his son’s departure for India. 

The Emperor William visited the vessels of 
the British fleet at Athens, lunching with Ad- 
miral Hoskyns on board the Dreadnoughi, 
when he cordially toasted the British Navy. 

The London Chamber of Commerce has en- 
tertained the Marquis of Dufferin at a banquet 


in the Hotel Metropole. 
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LATEST SHIPPING. 
—__-_»___——— 
ARRIVALS. 


Tokio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,350 Wynn, 15th 
November,—Shanghai and ports 8th Novem- 
ber, General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,359, Haswell, 
17th November,— Kobe 16th November, Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Carrew, 
17th November,—Hakodate 15th November, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Wyvern, British steamer, 1,110, Brotherton, 17th 
November,—Otaru 15th November, Coal.— 
Japanese. 

City of Peking 

avarly, 18th 
2gth October, 
S.S. Co. 

Congo, French steamer, 2,019, Vaquer, 18th No- 

vember,—Kobe 17th November, General.— 
Messageries Maritimes Co. 

Fuyo, Japanese steamer, 875, Selck, 19th Novem- 
ber,—Nagasaki 15th November, Coal.—Mitsu 
Bishi Sha. 

Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, 
Walter, 20th November,—Kobe 18th Novem- 
ber, General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Gwalior, British steamer, 1,602, W. J. Nantes, 
20th November,—Hongkong 8th, Nagasaki 
14th and Kobe 18th November, General.— 
P. & O.S.N. Co. 

China, American steamer, 4,600, W. B. Seabury, 
goth Novenber,—Hongkong 14th and Amoy 
16th November, General.—P. M. S.S. Co. 

Patroclus, British steamer, 1,349, Pulford, 2oth 
November,—Hongkong 11th November, Ge- 
neral.—Butterfield & Swire. _ 

Omaha (12), U.S. corvette, Captain Dwyer, 21st 
November,—Nagasaki 16th November. 
Polyhymnia, German steamer, 1,052, J. Behrens, 
aist November,—Hongkong 11th November, 

General.—Simon, Evers & Co. 

Sagami Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,182, Kender- 
dine, 21st November,—Hakodate 18th No- 
vember, General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Omi Alaru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, Christensen, 
21st ovember, —- Kobe 20th November, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


American steamer, 5,079, J. M. 
November,—San Francisco, 
Mails and General.—P. M. 


DEPARTURES. 

Gaelic, British steamer, 4,205, G. W. Pearne, 16th 
November,—San Francisco, Mails and Gene- 
ral.—O. & O. S.S. Co. . 

Omé Mere steamer, 1,525, Christensen, 
16th November,—Kobe, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Djemnah, French steamer, 3,200, Bonnefoy, 17th 
November, — Kobe, General. — Messageries 
Maritimes Co. 

Telemachus, British steamer, 1,308, Jones, 17th 
November,— Kobe, General.—Butterfield & 
Swire. 

City of Peking, American steamer, 5,079, J. M. 
‘avarly, 19th November,—Hongkong, Mails 
-and General,—P. M. S.S. Co. 
Tokio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,350, 
1gth November,—Shanghai and ports, 
and General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,357, Haswell, 
20th November,—Kobe, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Pathan, British steamer, 1,762, Roy, 2zoth Novem- 
ber,—Kobe, General.—Adamson, Bell & Co. 

Sakata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,197, Gosch, 
goth November,—Otaru, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Wyvern, British steamer, 1,110, Brotherton, 2oth 
November,—Oltaru, General.—Japanese. 
Fuyo, Japanese steamer, 875, Selck, 21st Novem- 

ber,—Nagasaki, General.—Mitsu Bishi Sha. 


Drummond, 
Mails 


PASSENGERS. 
ARRIVED. 

Per Japanese steamer Tokio Afaru, from Shang- 
hai vid ports:—Mrs. Bull and Master Bull, Miss 
Alice Bull, Mr. Gorrill, Rev. R. V. Lancaster, Mr. 
Shimadzu, Miss Steevarh, Mr. Marshall, and Mr. 
C. Capelle in cabin; Messrs. Kitasata, Wada, 
Satake, and one Japanese in second class, and 69 
passengers in steerage. 

Per Vasaricse steamer Kobe Maru, from Kobe: 
—Major-General Palmer, Bishop Bickersteth, Mr. 
and Mrs. Jernigan, governess, three children, and 
amah, Rev. J. A. Branson, Rev. G. N. McCollam, 
Messrs. T. Tonihama, R. Kamihara, A. Evers, 
H. Sharp, C. L. Anderson, and G. V. Samnels in 
cabin; Messrs. R. Ogata, and Y. Makuoka in 
secand class, and 42 passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Niigata Mara, from 
Hakodate :—Miss J. Hewett, Mr. and Mrs. John 
Batchelor, and Mr. Marshall in cabin; Mrs. 


Matsuoka Sumi, Messrs. C. Wakamatsu, Y. Ki- 
shida, and S. Namimatsu in second class; and 46 
passengers in steerage. 

Per American steamer City of Peking, from 
San Francisco:—Mrs. B. D. Ames, Mr. Loo, 
Miss R. Garel, Mr. F. J. Dyson, Mr. J. R. Hill, 
Mr. Scheibler, Wm. Skinner, Mr. M. J. Davis, 
Mr. S. Kimura, Mr. C. W. Annom, Mr. W. C. 
Bacon, Mr. R. W. Galt, U.S.N., Mr. Kyles, Mr. 
and Mrs. Com Foo Tong, Mr. W. Darlington, 
Miss Belle Skinner, and Mrs. FE. M. Grogan in 
cabin, and Messrs. J. F. Wagner, T. Sugamura, 
and H. Mayamoto in steerage. For Hongkong : 
Mrs. Sinclair, Mr. Ling, Mr. Low, Captain A. H. 
Benning, Dr. Yow, Mr. Chang, and Mr. Liang 
Ping Koon in cabin. 

Per French steamer Congo, from Shanghai vid 
Kobe :—Mr. and Mrs. Hirose, Messrs. I’. Takagi, 
S. Yejima, Hirano, Ken Kamigata, Sawai, G. 
Ito, i ‘Terawo, Hikarashi, Mr. and Mrs. B. 
Argi, and Mr. L. Beguex in cabin. 

Per British steamer Gwalior, from Hongkong: 
—Messrs. Wagstaff, Cunningham, and Miadeldyk 
in cabin. : 

Per American steamer China, from Hongkong : 
—Messrs. W. Brown, J. T. Boag, Th. von Pustau, 
Y. A. Gubbay, N. V. Zane, U.S.N., and Trabur 
Van Coulin in cabin, and 2 Europeans in steerage. 
For San Francisco: Mrs. Hamilton, Miss Julia 
Vv. A. Henry, Messrs. C. C. Fuiley, Cheong Hew 
Choe, ‘Tong Sing Kow, and ‘I. B. Cunningham 
in cabin; 2 Europeans and 30 Chinese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Sagami Maru, from 
Hakodate :—2 passengers in second class, and 58 
passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Omi Maru, from Kobe :— 
Mr. and Mrs. Underwood, Miss Merrill, Mrs. 
Merrill, Mr. M. Russell, Mr. Motoshima, Mr. and 
Mes. Shimidzu and two children, Mr. Hisada, and 
Mr. Fujita in cabin, and 73 passengers in steerage. 

DEPARTED. 

Per Biitish steamer Gaelic, for San Francisco: 
—Mrs. E. Hampton, Mr. and Mrs. Akoshi, Mrs. 
J. H. Pull, 2 children, infant, governess, and 
Japanese servant, Paymaster J. W. Dixon, R.N., 
Messrs. Carbould, C. D. Hawley, A. J. H. Caulill, 
O. Mordborst, K. ‘Takahashi, H. Tashima, H. 
Jason, ‘I. Whitehead, W. Deakin, G. Jakieson, 
B. Otsubo, J. Matsumoto, R. Barnavitiz, and P. 
Lefort in cabin. 

Per French steamer Djemnah, for Shanghai via 
Kobe:—Mr. H. I.. Baggally, Mr. H. W. Brazier, 
Mr. Fonseca, Mr. Legarda, Mr. F. B. Aubert and 
one servant, Mr. Loureiro, Mr. Guyot, Dr. Hugo 
Zapalowicz, Mr. R. D. Robison, Mr.. Paul Robert, 
and Mr. Welilin in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Tokio Afaru, for Shanghai 
vid ports:—Mr. Loo Chan Tung, Mr. and Mrs, 
Chun Tong Tung, Miss R. Garrel, Rev. and Mrs. 
Dyer, Mr. W. Thompson, Mrs. R. W. Galt, Mr. 
and Mrs. Futatsubashi, and Mr. Chun Yuke 
Chun in cabin; Mrs. Ah Guan, and Mr. Adua 
in second class, and 52 passengers in steerage. 


and fine weather throughout the passage. Arrived 
at Yokohama the 16th November, at 5.20 p.m. 


The Japanese steamer Niigata Maru, Captain 
Carrew, reports:—Left Hakodate the 14th No- 
vember, at 2 p.m.; had moderate fresh breeze 
from N.W. and fine weather. Arrived at Ogino- 
hama, the 15th, at noon and left the 16th, at 8 
a.m.; had light north-westerly winds and cloudy 
weather. Arvived at Yokohama the 17th Novem- 
ber, at 8.30 a.m. 


The American steamer City of Peking, Captain 
Cavarly, reports:—Left San Francisco the 29th 
October, at 3.09 p.m.; had fresh north-westerly to 
south-westetly winds, rough sea, and heavy nor- 
thecly swell, with dark rainy weather, the entire 
passage. Arrived at Yokohama the 17th October, 
at11.30p.m. Time, 18 days, 14 hours, 54 minutes. 


The Japanese steamer Wakanoura Maru, Cap- 
tain Walter, repotts :—Left Kobe the 18th Nov., 
at noon; had fresh breeze from the N.E. with 
rain, and at 8 p.m. hard gale from N.E. with rain, 
Passed Ooshima at 11 p.m.; blowing a heavy 
gale from the N.N.E. with high sea and heavy 
rain. Passed Rock Island the roth at 7.50 
p.m. Passed Cape Sagami the 2oth at 0.50 a.m.; 
had strong gale from the N.N.E. and heavy sea 
accompanied with rain. Arrived at Yokohama at 
3 a.m. 


The Japanese steamer 7akasago Maru, Captain 
Hussey, reports :— Left Yokkaichi the 17th Nov., 
at 4 p.m.; had light to fresh N.E. winds, with 
passing clouds and light easterly swell, On 18th 
fresh to moderate N.It. winds and overcast wea- 
ther, Artived at Yokohama at 0.20 p.m. 


The American steamer China, Captain Seabury, 
reports:—Left Hongkong the 14th November at 
1.50 p.m., called at Amoy, detention 26} hours. 
Left Amoy the 16th November; had heavy N.E> 
monsoon with high seas to middle of eastern sea, 
from there to the islands moderate winds, strong 
gales to Ooshima; thence to port moderate winds 
and very heavy E.S.E. swell. 


Lhe Japanese steamer Sagami Maru, Captain 
Kenderdine, reports:—Left Hakodate the 18th 
November at 2 p.m.; had light winds and fine 
weather. Arrived at Oginohama the 19th at 5 
p.m. and left the 2oth at 9.45 a.m.; had light 
variable winds and fine weather with a high eas- 
terly swell. Arrived at Yokohama the 21st Nov., 
at 11.46 a.m. 


The Japanese steamer Omi Maru, Captain 
Christensen, reports:—Left Kobe the 2oth No- 
vember, at noon; had moderate and high N.W. 
to N.E. winds with fine clear weather throughout 
the passage. Arrived at Yokohama the 21st 
November at 4.27 p.m. 


LATEST COMMERCIAL, 
ea ee 
IMPORTS. 


The improved feeling in the Yarn Market for 
English Yarns reported in our last has subsided, 
and the position at the close is slightly weak 
‘} owing to absence of demand for spot, but futures 
are firmer. Shittings and ‘l.-Cloths are dull. 
Fancy Cottons and Woollens still continue dull 
and weak. Sales for the week amount to :—Eng- 
lish Yarn 1,550 bales, and Bombays 100 bales, 
Italians Nil. 


COTTON PIECK GOODS. 


CARGOES. 

Per French steamer Djemnah, for Shanghai via 
Kobe:—Silk for France 274 bales. Waste Silk 
for France 330 Bales. ‘Treasure for Shanghai 
$27,000, for Singapore $134,000, total $161,000. 

Per Japanese steamer 7okio Maru, for Shanghai 
vid potts :—Treasure, $144,600. 


REPORTS. 


The Japanese steamer Zukasago Maru, Captain 
Hussey, reports:—Had moderate north-westerly 


vee eracm, 


winds with smooth sea and bright clear weather.| Grey Shistings—84)b, 384 yds. 3yi 
At 8.30 a.m. on 15th passed H.M.S. Severn off Grey Shite ol rt cde iuchat ple ie SG 
Sagawi. Arrived at Yokohama the 15th Novem- I’, Cloth 1b, 24 yards, 32 inches ...... 1.45 to 1.65 
ber, at 10.50 a.m. unitge Scns yardsy 44 laches, 1.30 to 1.70 

The Japanese steamer Kobe Mart, Captain Colton=llaliane avd sutteaia ache 4a pie se #138 
Haswell, reports :—Left Kobe the 16th November, inches ee ae tae oe ee 0.07 ia. ofh4 
atnoon; had strong N.E. winds with clear wea- Vurkey Reds—19 lo agth, 24 yatds, 300 raw eteece, 
ther throughout the passage. Arrived at Yoko- : INCHES eee cecccecescceseccssceteecereens 9.90 bo 1.40 
hama the 17th November, at I p.m. Eurkey ete a to 3th, 24 yards, 30 nese 

The Japanese steamer Tokio Maru, Captain] rukey Reds—3§ to 41h 24 yards, 30 | Seiacnass 
Wynn, reports :—Left Shanghai the 8th November INCHES .occeceeeceesteeseeeecseereeeetse 2.00 to 2.30 
at 11.15 a.m.; had clear weather and sole nek ee ee ae ee 4.75 ie 6.15 
therly winds throughout the passage. Arrived at : . , By 42- we OY 0 0.72 
Nageald the Toit 11.30 a.m. aid ete ther sath Vaffachelas, 12 yards, q3inches ...... 1.35 to 2.25 
at 5.15 p.m.; had strong northerly winds and beam WOOLLIENS. 
sea. Atrived at Shimonoseki the 12th at 7 a.m.| Plain Osteans, 40-42 yards, yzinches... $400 lu 5 50 
and left at 10 a.m.; had fresh wind and clear] Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches hest 0.274to 324 
weather to Kobe the 13th at 6.45 a.m.; left Kobe} Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches 
the 14th at noon; had fine weather and moderate Paget in paper ere rie ne oe o.zzgto 364 
winds from north to north-west to Rock Island; ta ipa 30 yards, 32 inches re 
thence to port moderate north-easlerly winds and}  \quusseline de Taine—Clape, ay yards, eae et 
fine weather. Arrived at Yokohama the 15th 4 inches Pe ieee RAN Ronen Og: hae ONOE 
November at 5.30 p.m. beech Spee 54 @ snes eer 0.30 to 0.45 

. ; Noths—Presidents YA 

The Japanese steamer Satsuma Maru, Captain] Cy ths—Union, See le icin eens ae 2 on 
Drummond, reports :—Left Kobe the 15th Novem-|  Miankets—Scarlet and Green, 4 to 3hth, 
ber, at noon ; experienced strong northerly winds PEO Meee eeee 0.33 t 0 38 
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COLTON VARNS, 


PRM teu, 


Nos. 16/24, Ordinary.....ce cess sessen $29.25 to 30 25 
Nos. 16/24, Medium ......... sae 30.25 tO 31.75 
Nos. 16/24, Good to Best ... sae 3.75 to 32.50 
Nos. 16/24, Reverse ......... 33.00 to 34.00 
Nos. 28/32, Ordinary... 32.00 to 33.00 
Nos. 23,32, Medium ...... 33.00 to 34.00 
Nos. 28/32, Good to Hest .......- 34.00 to 35.25 
Nos. 38/42, Medium to Best. .. 37.00 to 40 25 
No. 328, [wo-fold 0.0... + 36.0 to 38.25 
No. 42s, fwo-fold ... 38.50 to 42.50 
No. 20s, Bombay 28.00 to 29.50 
No. 16s, Bombay 27.00 to 28.25 
Nos. to/e4, Bombay ... 23.50 to 25.50 


MIETALS. 

Bars continue to creep up, but are a long way be- 
hind the equivalent of home rates. Pig is strongly 
held, but buyers are not eager. Plates, Sheets, and 
Galvanized are quiet, and Wire Nails are actual- 
ly said to be receding in value here, while they ex- 
perience a strong advance in Europe. The country 
trade in these latter seems dull, and middlemen 
willing to sell their holdings at low figures. 


ree reco, 
Flat Bars, 4 incl... ccc ceeeeeceeeeees $3.10 LO 3.05 
Flat Bars, dinch........... 3.20 to 3.25 
Round and square np to 3 inch 3-10 tO 3.25 
Nailrod, assorted .........cccceeeee cee eee teens 2.90 to 3.00 
Nailiod, small size ...... secs cee renee 310 to 3.20 
Iron Plates, assorted .. 3.30 to 3.60 
Sheet Trom.......:..:e see 3.80 to 4:20 
Galvanized Iron sheets 6.80 to 7.00 
Wire Nails, assorted .. 4-40 to 5.20 
Yin Plates, per hox .. §.00 to 5.30 
Pig Iron, No. 4... 1.55 to 1.60 


KMROSINE, 

No fresh arrivals since last report. Deliveries 
keep up well, but dealers have apparently enough 
stock bought without entering the market again at 
present. Quotations as before, but the stock at 
Nakamura is gradually working down in the 
absence of fresh supplies. 

QUOTATIONS. 

Chester ...ccccccce cece eee renter een ees 
Comet 
Devue ....... 
Russian... 


vi Nom. 

vee $4.95 tv 2.00 
1.90 to 1.95 
1.874 to 3.924 


SUGAR. 
The season is now over for Formosa browns and 
the demand for White Refined has been extremely 


quiet, only 1,803 piculs being sold, fetching prices 
ranging from $5 85 to $8.90 per picul. Information 
from Formosa states that the crop is getting on 
splendidly and producers there estimate that the 
coming yield will be a large one. The opinion also 
prevails that opening prices will likewise be higher 
than this year. 


rae ricul, 


White Refined .......c.ccsceeseeceereeesstseeee $6.50 109 40 
Manila Ken suanes + §=§-50 tog.55 
Taiwanfoo oo. .c.ceccee cee cnneeeceeeee cee ane nee 430 to 4.40 
Pentama.......c.ccecsecee cnn eee nee cen eee nna ten aes 3.80 to 3.95 
Namiida. 3.00 to 3.20 
Cake .... 4.00 to 4.10 
Brown Vakao....... Nominal 465 to — 


EXPORTS. 
RAW SILK. 

Our last issue was of the 15th inst., since which 
date the settlements in this market are entered as 
2,752 piculs, divided thus :-- Hanks 38 piculs, 
Filatures 1,590 piculs, Re-reels 838 piculs, Kakeda 
286 piculs. [n addition to these figures Direct 
shipments have been 26 bales, thus bringing the 
total export trade up to about 2,800 piculs for the 
week. : 

Soon after the issue of our last report we saw a 
strong reaction from the recent inactivity in this 
market; and soon the buying assumed large 
dimensions with the result of settlements as above. 
The resumption of business, coupled with the haste 
of buyers, soon caused an advance in price, and 
present quotations are fully $25 to $30 above those 
in our last issue. The chief business has been in 
Filatures and Reveels, Hanks being comparatively 
neglected while Kakedas have been bonght to 
some extent. Chief business has apparently been 
for the American market and the new Pacific 
Mail steamship China leaving to-morrow will have 
a full cargo. 

Atrivals have been moderate and the large sales 
have seduced stuck considerably, neaily 2,000 
piculs on the week. Exchange has again worked 
up under the pressure of buying, and militates to 
some extent against further transactions. Al 
closing there is less eagerness to buy, although 
prices are firm and holders show no sign of giving 
way. 

There have been two shipping opportunities since 
we last wrote, the American and French mails 
both taking cargo. The Gaelic (16th) took 875 
bales for the New York trade, and the Djemnah 
(17th) carried 274 bales for Lyons and neighbour- 
hood. Present export is, therefore, 21,698 piculs, 
against 16,957 piculs last year and 14,100 piculs 
at same date in 1887. 
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Hanks.—Small business in these, demand run- 
ning almost entirely on machine reeled sills, 
afew Agatsuma at $630 with Hachoji at $550 
being all the business done. ‘This last price 
would not now be practicable. 


Filatures.—The great business has been in this 
class and prices have experienced a marked ad. 
vance, $800 having again been paid for good 
marks in Shinshu kinds, suitable for the New 
York trade. Koshu sorts have also been dealt in 
at $755, and the tone of the market generally is 
very strong. Among the most recent sales are 
Gakosha, Taiyosha, Yajima, Shunmeisha, and 
equal marks at $800, some fine-size silks from Uzen 
and Miyagi notching the same figures. 


Re-reels.—These have also been in strong de- 
mand, and priceshave advanced considerably from 
the lowest point. Kakeda Re-reels have brought 
$780, Tortorse chop $750, Koriyama $740, Shira- 
kawa $740, and Bushu $680. 

Kakeda.-—Some few considerable lots have been 
taken into godown at quotations, and the tendency 
is foward higher prices for further transactions, 
The following prices have been paid: White Flag 
$750, Red Flag $740, Bacupi 1 $735, Bacupi 2 
$715, Bacupi 3 $695, and Matsuru $710. 

Oshu sorts have given rise to no transactions, 
although there is a fair amount of stock both 
Sendat and Hamatsuki. : 

QUOTATIONS, 
sesseeess Nom. 
. Nom.$650 to 660 
. Nom. 640 to 650 
. Nom. 635 to 640 

seve 620 to 630 
. 600 to 610 


Panks—No.w th wn cece 
Hanks—No. 2 (Shinshu). 
Hanks—No. 2 (Joshu) 

Hanks—iNo. 24 (Shinshu) 
Hanks—No. 24 (Joshu) 
Hanks—No .24 to3. 


Hanks—No.3. 580 to 590 
Hanks—No, 3b vce rc ceeees «. §60 to 570 
Vilatures—lxtra 10/12 deniers ... _ 


« Sto to 815 
+» 790 to 80u 
+ 790 to 860 
«. 760 to 770 
- 749 to 750 
730 to 735 


Filatures—Extra 13/15 deniers .. 

Filatures—No. , 10/13 deniers ..... 0.6 
_Filatures— No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers... 
Filatures—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 deniers. 
Filatures—No. 2, 10/15 deniers ........ 
Filatures—No. 2, t4/t8 deniers .. 
Filatures—tNo. 3, 14/20 deniers .. seasseee 700 CO 710 
Re-reels—Extra ..0.00.. ccceeeeeereeceeeee Nom, 
Re-reels—(Shiushu & Oshu) Best No. t......... 
Re-reels—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers ......... 
Re-reels—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 deniers ........ 
Re-reels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers ..... 
Re-reels—No. 24, 14/18 deniers .. 
Re-reels—No. 3, 14/20 deniers .. 
Kakedas—E xtra ee, 


770 to 780 
740 to 750 


sss. 680 to 690 
-. 660 to 670 


Kakedas—No.1 .. ». 740 to 750 
Kakedas—No. 14 .. +. 720 to 730 
Kakedas—No, 2... + 700 to 710 
Kakedas—No. 24 ... -» 680 to 690 
Kakedas—No. 3...... .- 660 to 670 
Kakedas—No. 34. .. 650 to 655 
Kakedas—No. 4... i —_ 
Oshu Sendai—No, 24 .. i 
Hamatsuki—No. 1, 2... _ 


Hamatsuki--No, 3,4 .. 
Sodaim—No. 2) °.......4. 


Export Raw Silk ‘Tables to 22nd Nov., 1889 :— 


nee tee cee eee hy nee ceeee a 


Suasur 18% go. 1848-89. 1887-88 

Bares. Bates. Bacgs 

Hur ope coe ccccecceeet ene eee 9,889 8,230 5,950 
America ...... ccc cee eeeeeeeee 119497 8,515 7,903 
Yotal {pats 21,386 16,745 13,853 

a Piculs 21,698 16,957 14,100 
Settlements andDirect aut rieees aerbaes 
Export from tst aly ¢ 25»400 17,400 15,400 
Stock, 22nd Nov.......... 6,400 13,700 15,250 
Available supplies to date 31,800 31,100 30,650 


WASTE SILK. 


Much more doing in this branch also and settle- 
ments for the week reach 1,650 piculs, distributed 
thus :—Cocoons 30 piculs, Nosht 985, Kibiso 635, 
Nothing done in Afawata or Sundties. 


As noted above there has been a good current 
demand, Noshi having the preference ; Ktbiso also 
has had a fair share of attention, and prices for the 
better kinds in both departments are strong, at 
quotations. 

Arrivals have been fair but not on a par with 
sales, consequently stock is somewhat reduced 
and now stands at 11,650 piculs. 

There have been two shipping opportunities 
during the interval. The Djenmah (17th) had 
345 bales various Waste for Marseilles and Shang- 
hai, while the Canal steamer Pathan carried 61 
bales Sundries for New York. Present export 
figures are therefore 9,752 piculs, against 10,365 
piculs at same date last year and 7,374 piculs on 
22nd November, 1887. 

Cocoons.—Nothing done save one purchase of 
Kusumai at $11. 

Noshi.—Considerable amount of trade in all 
descriptions of Hira Noski, but principally in 
Shinshu at $125 and in Foshu at from $80 to $go. 
Something also done in Filatures at from $1373 


Lo $1573. 
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Kibiso.—Filatures are rather neglected at quo- 
tations, while plenty of trade has transpired in 
Hira sorts—the following sales being booked. 

oshu $48 to $50, Gunnat $45 to $47}, Zagurs 

824, Koshu $60 to $80. 

Mawata, Neri, and Sundries have not been dealt 

in at_all during the past week. 
+ QUOTATIONS. 
Pierced Cocoons—Good to Best.......... 


Noshi-ito—Filature, Hest.........-. “$145 to 152 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Good ... “ +e to ae 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Medium ..... . 125 to 130 
Noshi-ito—Oshiu, Good to Hest ..... 130 to 145 


Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Best. .........+ 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Good ... 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Medium..... 
Noshi-ito—Bushu, Good to Best .. 
Noshi-ito—Joshu, Best .. 
Noshi-ito—Joshu, Good 
Noshi-ito—joshu, Ordinary .. 
Kibiso—Filature, Best selected .. 
Kibiso—Filature, Seconds ........ 
Kibiso—Oshu, Good to Best .. 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Best......... 


« 110 to 125 
. 100 to 105 
goto 95 
130 to 345 


874 to 90 
80 to 82¢ 
. 115 to 125 
. 305 to 110 

go to 110 
7oto 80 


Kibiso—Shinshu, Seconds .........0ee eer ceeeeeaee 55 to 60 
Kibiso—Joshu, Good to Fair............. 45 to 55 
Kibiso—Joshu, Middling to Common. 35 to 40 
Kibiso—liachoji, Good ........ see seseseeeee 40 to 45 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Medium tol.ow . goto 35 
Kibiso—Neri, Good to Common ..........0000 _ 

Mawata—Guud to Best .........06 essere - 


Export ‘lable Waste Silk to 22nd Nov., 1889 :=—= 


Season 1889 90. 1888-89. 1884-88. 

Picuts. Picurse. Picurs. 

Waste Silk...ssue cece 73095 9,082 5,734 
Pierced Cocoons ......... 2,057 1,283 1,640 
95753 10,365 7:374 

. Di PICULE, vICULS. PICULS. 
Sqicenaanaisg} tance “ato Tae 
Stock, 22nd November... 11,650 9,300 _ 9,200 
Available supplies todate 24,800 23,700 19,600 


Exchange has worked up again to the following 
quotations :—Lonpon, 4 m/s. Credits, 3/3#; Do- 
cuments 3/3}; 6m/s. Credits, 3/3#; Documents 
3/323. New York, 30 d/s. U.S.G., $7933 4 m/s. 
U:S.G., $80; Paris, 4 m/s. fes. 4.12; 6 m/s. 
fcs. 4.14. 


Estimated Silk Stock, 22nd November, 1889 :— 


Raw PICULS. Wasts, PICULS, 
Hanks 750 | COCOONS .........40000 50 
Filatures : 
Re-reels . 


Taysaam Kinds. 


Total piculs ......11,650 


6,400 


Total piculs ...... 
TEA. 

Owing to the stand taken by the holders of leaf, 
business has been restricted to 630 piculs since 
our last weekly report. ‘The season is likely to end 
much sooner than the previous year. Shipments 
of Tea have been heavy. The Collingham sailed 
from Kobe on the roth with 249,549 Ibs. for New 
York and 38,382 Ibs. for Canada, making a total 
of 287,931 Ibs. The Gaelic sailed on the 16th 
inst. with 35,139 Ibs. for New York, 35,450 Ibs. 
for Chicago, and 13,950 Ibs. for San Francisco ; 
total, 84,539 Ibs. from Kobe. From Yokohama 
the same steamer took 17,204 Ibs. for New York, 
35,858 Ibs. for Chicago, and 90,461 Ibs. for San 
Francisco, aggregating 143,526 Ibs. The Ameri- 
can ship St. David sailed from Kobe for San 
Francisco with 336,003 Ibs. from Yokohama; her 
Kobe cargo has not been declared. The steamer 
Pathan sailed from here on the 2oth with 26,127 
Ibs. for New York only. 


PER PICUL, 
Common wiccecse) cscesstscsesescetstsstecscerens $12 & under 
ae Common | eccaseeeeeree ~ 13 tog 
edium ......4. soon. 15 to 16 
sy Medium Nominal” 17 to 18 
TM} ..ecsecceceseee | coeeee roe ene ee igtoar 
Finest .... 22 to 24 
Choice .. —_ 
Choicest .........0000 _- 
Extra Choicest .........csesescesereseeceecesens ene - 


EXCHANGE. 


Exchange has recovered the drop of last week, 
and is further on the,rise. 


Sterling—Bank Billy on demand ...ccccee 3/28 
Sterling—Bank 4 months’ sight ... 3/34 
Sterling—Private 4 months’ sight ... 33 
Sterling—Private 6 months’ sight ... 3'3 
On Paris—Banke sight ............... 406 
On Patis—Private 6 months’ sight » 416 


On Hongkong—Bank sight ............ 
On Hongkong—Private 10 days’ sight 


On Shanghai—Bank sight ......... 72 
On Shanghai—Private to days’ sig 73 
On New Vork—Bank Bills on demand . 783 
On New York—Private 30 days’ sight - 798 
On San Francisco—Bank Bills on demand... 784 


On San Francisco—Private 30 days’ sight... 79} 


SS 2 Sar mas 
YP ATKINSOWS “a 
ENGLISH PERFUMERY, } 
a} Surpasses all others for its natural fragrance. 

ATKINSON'S CELEBRATED 4 
EAU DE COLOGNE § 
is unequalled for its strength and delight- 


ful odour, It fer surpasses the numerous fy: 
@ compounds sold under the same name, 


ATKINSON’S 
FLORIDA WATER, 


an exceptionally fine perfume forthe hand- # 
kerchief, distilled from the choicestexotics. FRM‘ 
Of all Dealers, and of the Manufacturers— 
J. & E. ATKINSON, bP 

24, Old Bond Street, London. Fi ; 


Trade Mark—A “‘ White Rose” on a® Golden 
Lyre,” with Address in full. 


Ve 


January sth, 1889. 


= $e 


AWARDED GOLD MEDAL L'PoOL INTERN’L EXHIBITION, 1888. 


ENGLISH MANUFACTURED 


— TOBAGCOS 


RICHMOND 
CAVENDISH CoO., 


LIMITED, 


LIVERPOOL. 


SPECIAL BRANDS :— 
‘*Pioneer” Golden Flake Cut. 
“‘Richmond Smoking Mixture.” 
Superfine Bird’s Eye. 
“Golden Brown” Fine Cut. - 
Bright &Black Plug Cavendish} 


IN ALL USUAL SIZES. 


PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


Established a Quarter of a Century. 


November 3rd, 1889. 13ins, 


THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES, 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


Pron. suffering from weak or debilitated 

constitutions will discover that by the use 
of this wonderful medicine there is ‘ Health 
forall.” The blood is the fountain of life, and its 
purity can be maintained by the use of these Pills. 


Sik Samuet Baker, in his work entitled The Nile Tribu- 
taries in Abyssinia,” says—‘‘I ordered the dragoman Mahomet 
to inform the Fakir that | wasa Doctor, and I had the best 
medicines atthe service of the sick, with advice gratis. In] 
short time I had many applicants, to whom I served outa 
quantity of Holloway’s Pills. These are most useful toan ex- 

’ plorer, as, possessing unmistakable purgative properties, they 
create an undeniable effect upon the patient, which satisties 
them of their value,” 


SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcerations 
ofall kinds. Itacts miraculously in healing ulcerations, curing 
skin diseases, aud in arresting and subduing all inflammations. 

Mr. J. T. Cooper, in his account of his extraordinary travels 
in China, published in 1871, says— I had with me a quantity of 
Holloway’s Ointment. I gave some to the people, and nothing 
could exceed their gratitude ; and, in consequence, milk, fowls 
butter, and horse feed poured in upon us, until at la-t a tea- 
spoonful of Ointment was worth a fowl and any quantity of peas, 
and the demand became so great that I was obliged to lock up 
the sma!] remaining ‘‘stock.” 

Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors the throughout 
World, May rst, 1889. 


NOW READY. 


A ROMANIZED EDITION of the JAPA- 
NESE PRAYER-BOOK is now READY, 
This Work has been transliterated in its entirety 
by the Rev. JOHN BATCHELOR, of the 
Church Missionary Society. , 

Orders will be received at this office, or by 
Mr. Batcuetor, Hakodate. 


PRICE ONE DOLLAR. 
“Japan Marit” Orrice, 
July ist, 1889. 
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= SSeS 
YARROWS 
SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 


Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN HOUR. 
PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER. 
Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 
MAcHINERY CONSTRUCTED FOR Boats BUILT ABROAD. 


YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition. 


oa Liebig’s Signature 
in Blue Ink across the Label. 


r FINEST At CHEAPEST 
MEAT-FLAVOURING 
STOGK FOR SOUPS, 
MADE DISHES AND SAUCES. 
Invaluable for India as 
an Efficient Tonic in all 


cases of Weakness. 
Keeps good in the hottest 


To be had of all Storekeepors and Dealers throughout India. 


Cookery Books Post Free on Application to the Olimates, and for any 
Company. . length of time. 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co., Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England. 


Sold wholesale. by COCKING & Co., Yokohama. Cookery EBooks on Application to cffice of this paper. 


md 


TERPR 


cin G 
USHES REQUIRED 


ork, Givesan instantaneous 2a 
reek wet or dry weather. Mud Bese 
Does not injare leather nor & 

hoes and Leather Articles. §& 
ffron Hill, London, England. 


aM LIQUID ws 
SELF-SHINING. | f 


with sponge attacheé 
elas .v 


SSS The Physician’s Cure 
 G@eitor Gout, Rheumatic 
“j Gout and Gravel: the 
” A/safest and most gentle 
fj Medicine for Infants, 
~ Children, Delicate Fe- 
males, and the Sick- 
ness of Pregnancy. 


PREEUREAC DS aa 


ae Ra ee 

The Universal Remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, 
Headache, Heartburn, Indigestion, Sour Eructations, 
Bilious Affections. 


+ 


Sold by all Druggists and Storekeepers. 


ASK FOR DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA, 


“THE TOKYO MAIL.” 


THE ONLY FOREIGN NEWSPAPER PUBLISHED IN 
THE CAPITAL OF JAPAN. 


KEATING'S BOKBONS OR WORM TABLETS, 


A PURELY VEGETABLE SWEETMEAT both in appear 
ance and taste, furnishing a most agreeable method of ad- 
ministering the only certainly remedy for INTESTINAL of 
THREAD WORMS, It isa perfectly safe and mild preparation, 
and is especially adapted for Children. Sold in Bottles by all 
Chemists. I3ins. 


NOW READY, 


Price Ong Dortar, ‘(7-HE TOKYO MAIL” is a tri-weekly 
A PAMPHLET containing the recent Corre- | Journal published in Tokyo on Turspay, 
sp 


| Tuurspay, and SaturDAYy Mornines, price yen 


ondence published in the “Japan Mart’ | Ave : 
on the relative merits of English and American | 6 per Annum. Subscriptions and Advertise- 


Railway Bridges, entitled “AMERICAN versus | ments received at the KOBUNSHA, Dobashi, 
ENGLISH BRIDGE DESIGNING.” | Tokyo ; and at 52, Main Street, Yokohama. 


anuary I t, 1889. 
To be obtained at the Office of the ‘Japan | me Rade 
Mail.” 


| Printed and Published for the Proprietor at 52, Main Street, 
Yokohama, January 3oth, 1889. 


Settlement, by James Ettacott Bratz, of No. a2, Bluff, 
Yokohama.—Sarurpay, NoveMBER 23, 1889. 
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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Nonotice will be taken of anonymous correspondence. 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the ‘* JAPAN 
WeeKkLy Matr,’? must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer, not for publication, Lut as a 
guarantee of good faith. Itis particularly requested that 
all letters on business be addressed to the MANAGER, 
and Cheques be made payable to same ; and that literary 
contributions be addressed to the EpIToR. 


Vax oukuaa: Savunpar, Nov: 30TH, Hesy 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Tue new cathedral being built on Surugadai 
by Bishop Nicolai will be entirely completed, 
it is expected, by May next year. 


A GENERAL meeting of the shareholders of the 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha will be held on the rst 
prox. in the Koseikan, Kobikicho. 


Fire broke out on the evening of the 25th inst, 
at a hotel in Soyemoncho, Osaka, and before it 
could be subdued 80 houses were burned. 


It has been decided by the Authorities that in 
addition to the harbour of Otaru in Hokkaido, 
that of Harimichi will also be opened as a 
special port for the export of sulphur. 


A serizs of meeting of officers commanding ad- 
mirally stations throughout the empire and of 
the:leads of bureaux in the Naval Department 
was opened on the 25th inst. in Tokyo. 
Severav peeresses, the wives of the Cabinet 
Ministers, and other ladies of distinction in the 
capital, visited the Imperial Palace on the after- 
noon of the 21st to view the chrysanthemums, 


Prince Date Muneki died on the 24th instant 
shortly after mid-day. Having been born in 
the 6th month of the 4th year of Kwansei, the 
deceased nobleman had attained the age of 100 
years. 


Miss Nase Sei, who went some time ago to 
London to attend hospital there with the view 
of becoming a nurse, returned to Tokyo on the 
23rd inst., having graduated and teceived a 
diploma. 


Tue authorities have in contemplation the issue 
of building regulations consequent on the adup- 
tion of the scheine of city improvement. for 
Tokyo. The new regulations will, it is stated, 
impose such restrictions on manufactories at 
present carried on within the city limits as to 


cause the removal to the suburbs of all industries 
calculated to interfere with the health of the 
inhabitants of the capital. 

Princess Hiroko, third daughter of Prince 
Kuni Asahiko, died on the 22nd. inst. The 
Princess was born on the second day of the fifth 
month of the fourth year of Meiji (1871) and 
was thus eighteen years of age. 

Tue laying of rails on the line of the Nippon 
Railway Company between Sendai and Ichino- 
seki has been completed, and the road will be 
opened on the 15th December, public traffic 
commencing on the following day. 


A SERIES of examinations for higher class 
offices in the Government was opened on the 
22nd inst. by the Civil Service Examination 
Board ofthe Cabinet. Over 160 candidates 
appeared, but only 64 were able to pass the 
oral trials. 


Ir is in contemplation to form an Electric 
Light Company at Kanazawa, Ishikawa Prefec- 
ture, with a capital of 30, oco yen, of which 
10,000 yen will be subscribed by the Tokyo 
Electric Light Company while the remainder 
will be raised in shares. 


Mr. Kajima, a saéé merchant in the capital, 
sent to the Imperial Household Department on 
the 21st inst. a cask of this year’s saké brewed 
from new grain, for his Imperial Majesty’s ac- 
ceptance and for use in the ceremony of the 
Shin-jo-sai or Harvest Festival. 


Mr. Imapo Tsuxane, assistant Professor of 
Anatomy, in the College of Medicine in the 
Imperial University, died on the 22nd. inst. 
after a long illness. Agreeably to a request 
made by him before his death a post-mortem 
examination was performed on his body. 

Aw earthquake was experienced in Tokyo on 
the 21st inst. at 2h. o5m. 31s. a.m. Its dura- 
tion was 30 seconds; the direction S.E. and 
N.W., and the maximum horizontal motion 0.2 
millimetre in 0,6 second. Its motion was 
slight. Another shock was felt the afternoon 
of the same day at 1h. 50m.os5s. p.m. Its dura- 
tion was 2m, 30s. 


THERE are ‘at present seventeen foreigners oc- 
cupying official positions under. the Foreign 
Office. Of these there are: in. Holland one 
secretary of legation, in Italy four consuls, in 
England three, in Germany three, in Peru two, 
and one each in Russia, Fiance aud Austria, 
and one Vice-Consul in the United States. 


Prince Sayjo, and Counts Kuroda, Yamagata, 
and Itagaki have taken steps to collect subscrip- 
tions for a memorial of the late General Saigo 
to be erected in Tokyo. The design published 
represents the General mounted on horseback, 
the figures being supported on a pedestal of 
graceful proportions. 


Turxe are still in circulation, or at any rate 
there have not been returned to the Fifancial 
Department, 250,C00 ren worth of 10 sen satst, 
the period for the withdrawal of which has been 
extended to December 31st. It is believed 
that a large proportion of the amount has been 
lost or destroyed. 


AN entertainment was given in the Imperial 
Palace on the afternoon of the 25th iust. in cele- 
bration of the recent investiture of Prince Haru 
as Prince Imperial. Among the guests were 
Prince Haru, the Empress-Dowager, Princes 


and Princesses of the Blood, high officials in 
the Imperial Household, Count Yanagiwara, 
President of the Board of Decorations, and 
others. 


Rewarps have been given to various seamen 
who on the roth instant saved from destruction 
a large junk close to the harbour of Tadotsu, in 
Sanuki, Shikoku. The junk was making for 
the harbour entrance, and was struck by a 
squall and in danger of drifting on the shore 
when the seamen in question gallantly went to 
her rescue. 


News have been received in Kobe to the effect 
that a British schooner has gone down in 
the vicinity of the Riukiu Islands (Okinawa 
Prefecture) and that nothing but the flag re- 
mains above water. The fate of the crew is not 
known. Immediately on receipt of the intelli- 
gence, a British man-cf-war then in Kobe left, 
early on the morning of the 16th instant. 


Tne Osaka Shosen Kaisha and other shipping 
companies of Kwansai have begun to realize 
the importance of insuring their fleets, which 
now number, irrespective of small craft, over 
100 vessels. The Asaht A/aru of the Shosen 
Kaisha, which runs between Osaka and the 
Riukiu Islands, will be the first to be insured, 
and the other steamers will also gradually come 
under the operation of the new system. 


Tue funeral of Count T6d6 Takakiyo took 
place on the 24th instant in Tokyo, the cere- 
mony being witnessed by some four thousand 
people. So long was the procession that while 
the leading mourners were accending the Kanda 
Myojin-zaka, there still remained a crowd be- 
fore the deceased peer’s residence at Yokoami- 
cho in Honjo, waiting to fall into the rear of the 
cortegé. ‘The interment took place at the 
Somei Cemetery, the ceremony being conducted 
in accordance with Shinto rites. 


Tue Keikaku Railway Company, Maizuru Rail- 
way Company, and Sanyo Railway Company 
which have been in the field for some time to 
secure Government permission to contruct a line 
between Maizuru in Tango on the West Coast, 
and a point on the Inland Sea, have decided to 
join their forces and amalgamate for the attain- 
ment of theircommonend. <A meeting of their 
sharehoders was held in Kyoto on the 2oth inst. 
and arrived at the decision indicated. It is pro- 
posed that each company should contribute 
1,000,000 yen totvards the work of building the 
line, and it is also intended to ask the Govern- 
ment to lay the rails andto make a grant for 
the first fifteen years of the line’s existence of 
five per cent. 


Tue Import trade continues slack, and the few 
transactions that have taken place in Yarns have 
been done at a considerable reduction for Eng-. 
lish spinnings, and if Bombays have not in like 
manner been effected it is because they have 
been in no request. In the Metal trade dealers 
generally offer impossible prices, consequently 
next to nothing is done. The Kerosene market 
is steady, arrivals this week are considerable—a 
steamer and sailer at this port, and three sailing 
vessels at Kobe, and there are several other 
cargoes very close at hand. Small business at 
a further decline is the principal feature in the 
Sugar market. There is nothing but White on 
offer, but of this kind stocks are heavy. There 
has not been much heart in the Silk trade, and 
the steady rise in exchange has militiated against 
operations. Waste Silk continues to be in 
moderate request. The Tea season is gradually 
drawing toa close. To date 7,000 piculs more 
this year than last have been fired at this port. 
Exchange has been maintained at the late rise. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


GROUNDS OF COUNT INOUYE’S RESIGNATION. 
Tue Nicht Nichi Shimbun states that, accord- 
ing to a certain individual intimately acquainted 
with Count Inouye, it wag in the early part of 
last spring that the Count resolved to tender his 
resignation. Our contemporary'’s informant is 
reported to have said that the Count used to 
remark that, it now being necessary to make 
preparations for the successful inauguration of 
a constitutional form of Government, every 
effort must be strained to remove all the traces 
of clan Government. His Excellency is also 
represented as asserting that according to the 
method hitherto pursued, it is impossible to 
form a stable Cabinet. The Wichi Nichi’s in- 
formant conjectures that the Count must have 
expressed his views on this subject to his col- 
leagues, but that his proposition does not appear 
to have been acted upon by them; and that this 
circumstanceis probably the ground of his resign- 
ation. Our contemporary, on the same authority, 
denies the truth of the rumour that there is much 
difference of opinion between Counts Inouye 
and Okuma on the question of treaty revision, 
The only points concerning which Count Inouye 
differed from the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
were as to the date of operation of the treaties 
and the incompatibility of the treaties with the 
Constitution, but on these points Count Okuma 
consented to adopt the advice of Count Inouye ; 
so that it cannot be supposed that the Jatter 
should have resolved to resign in connection with 
this question, Lastly, the informant observes 
that Count Inouye’s attitude toward Count Goto 
is quite liberal, and he seems to consider it 
desirable to have the latter still in the Cabinet. 


* 
* * 


It will be seen that as the opinions of the 
leading Japanese statesmen come to be pub- 
lished through the medium of interviewers, their 
virtual agreement on the subject of Treaty 
Revision grows more and more apparent. We 
do not attach implicit belief to all the statements 
thus attributed to Ministers. Especially are we 
sceptical about the assertions recently published 
as coming from Count Ito. Many of them ap- 
peared wholly incredible, and it may be taken 
for granted, we think, that the interviewer either 
misunderstood the Count or drew upon his own 
imagination. Butthe Avché NreA? writing about 
Count Inouye commands almost absolute cred- 
ence. The attitude attributed to that statesman 
has doubtless been, for many months, just what 
our Tokyo contemporary represents it to have 
been. Count Inouye, while fully approving the 
policy of pushing on Treaty Revision, as well as 
the policy of making all due concessions to 
Western Powers so as to replace the old system 
by one that should be acceptable to both sides. 
foresaw, as long ago as last spring, that it would 
be impossible to carry out the programme so as 
to admitof the new treaties going into operation 
next February. Count Okuma inay have been 
slightly more sanguine, but we have reason to 
believe that he too, as the Wich? Nichi Shim- 
bun asserts, soon appreciated the difficulty and 
agreed to a postponement. As to the second 
question, the constitutionality or unconstitu- 
tionality of appointing foreigners to the Japa- 
nese judiciary, Count Inouye is spoken of as 
_though he believed such appointments to be 
unconstitutional, But we do not read_ the 
account in this sense, for it is certain that both 
Count Inouye and Count Ito originally gave 
their assent to the programme of which judges 
of foreign origin formed a provision, and that 
when they did so, they were already perfectly 
familiar with the terms of the Constitution. 
The line which they are reported to have sub- 
sequently taken appears, then, to have been 
dictated by their perception of the strength o! 
public feeling on this subject. Tt was essential 
that the new system should not be unpopular 
from the outset, Jt was a svstem already de- 
manding considerable liberality of mind on the 
Japanese side, and if, even before it’ came into 
force, any considerable section of the nation 
should conceive the notion that in addition to 
being more or less humiliating, it was also 
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opposed to the terms of the first magna charla 
of Japan, its smooth working could hardly be 
expected. Some method of overcoming this 
latter objection, or prejudice, was doubtless 
what Counts Inouye and Ito stipulated for, but 
we cannot pretend to define the exact nature of 
their proposition, Atall events it-seems to have 
received Count Okuma’s approval. 


PARTY STRUGGLES AT KUMAMOTO. 
Kumamoto is the stronghold of a conservative 
association called the SA¢met-Gakkat, which 
has the support, direct or indirect, of all the 
leading Kumamoto men. This association, it 
should be observed, isin no way connected with the 
Conservative party of Viscount Torio, though it 
follows practically the same lines. It is one of 
the political bodies that have most strongly 
opposed the treaty programme of Count Okuma. 
But even in Kumamoto the Xershin-to is not 
without sympathizers, and political rivalry is very 
keen, In the recent election of members of the 
local assembly, the Aurshin-/o was defeated by 
the Shimet. Gakkat in the rural district of Aso, and 
this incident seems to have embittered the already 
strained relations between the two parties. The 
last chance for the A’arshin-/o to get itself re- 
presental in the assembly is said to have been 
in the rural district of Takuma. While the two 
parties were strugeling to win the voles of this 
latter district, a deplorable encounter took place 
between some of their members. On the r4th 
inst., about ro o'clock in the evening, 14. mem- 
bers of the Shimet-Gakkai were returning to 
their club at the village of Harutake, when they 
met four or five of the members of the Hazshin- 
fo, one of whom unceremoniously thrust himself 
against a Shtmet-Gakkai man. When the latter 
rebuked the rudeness of this conduct, fifty or 
sixty members of the Aa7shin-fo suddenly ap- 
peared from an adjacent mulberry field and at 
once surrounded the members of the Shimez- 
Gakkat. The assailants were armed, some 
with swords and others with large canes, while 
the assailed were all without any kind of weapon 
to defend themselves, except that a few of them 
carried bamboo sticks. Thus entirely over- 
powered and defenceless, they fell easy victims 
to the attack of their opponents. Seven of them 
received serious wounds, though not fatal. The 
police department of the Kumamoto Local Go- 
vernment summoned, on the 15th, some of the 
leading members of the two parties. Messrs. 
Yamada Buho and Kuetsu Ujifusa appeared to 
represent the Aarshiu-fo, while the SArmet- 
Gakkat was represented by Messrs. Furusho 
Kamon and Hori Zenzaburo. The police au- 
thorities advised them to watch over their re- 
spective fellow-members, so as to prevent any 
further encounter between tge parties. Sub- 
sequentiy, in obedience to instructions from the 
Home Minister, the police took the decisive step 
of ordering the dissolution of the clubs of the 
two parties. This order was issued on the 15th 
instant. 


ae 
KAISHINTO SPEAKERS AT HIROSHIMA. 
Toxyo papers published’ a few days ago a 
telegram from Hiroshima, saying that Mr. 
Naoki, a member of the KXavshinto, while 
speaking there on the subject of Treaty Revi- 
sion, had been roughly handled by some of his 
audience. According to a full report published 
in the Hoché Shtmbun of the 2oth instant, the 
meeting at Hiroshima seems to have beena fiasco 
almost as bad as that which befel the party on 
the occasion of its Tokyo meeting at the Chi- 
tose Theatre. The Hiroshima affair was or- 
ganised by some gentlemen who were recently 
sentout by the Aa@shinfoto make a lecturing tour 
throughout the country. On the 1gth instant? 
Mr. A@ki, of the Tokvo Jlarnicht Shimbun, 
Mr. Kadono, of the Hoch? Shimbun, and a few 
others arranged to deliver speeches on the ques-! 
tion of the treaty in a play-house at Hiroshima, 
The speeches were to commence from 1 o'clock 
p.m ; but the theatre began to be crowded from 
to am., and by the time appointed for the 
commencement of the proceedings, the audience | 
is said to have numbered more than 2,800. 
When Mr, Okazeki stepped forward to state the | 
object for which the meeting was held, a great 
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uproar instantly arose. Hand-clapping, loud 
talk and laughter, and other noisy devices were 
resorted to by the opposition, and the speaker 
entirely failed to obtain a hearing. When the 
next speaker appeared on the platform, the up- 
roar became louder, and, before he could com- 
mence his address, a handful of lime wrapped 
in paper was hurled at him. It missed its mark, 
but the dustis said to have converted the would- 
be lecturer in a white figure. The police au- 
thorities at once proceeded to arrest the evil- 
doer, but this step only increased the confusion. 
The audience, as if by some word of command, 
stood up all at once, and for a time the hall was 
filled with confused sounds of hissing and shout- 
ing. The second, third, and fourth speakers as- 
cended the platform and descended it, without 
making their words heard by the audience. 
Lastly, when Mr. Aoki appeared, the confusion 
among the audience became greater, and when 
he had spoken for about ten minutes amidst 
various insulting comments from his hearers, a 
young man, silting close to the stage, extended 
his hands, and grasping the speaker’s left foot, 
dragged him into the pit. Thereupon another 
young man standing by struck Mr. Aoki several 
times on the head. Amidst the confusion 
occasioned by this incident, the platform tum- 
bled down on the heads of the audience, and. 
the confusion is said to have been indescribable. 
Fortunately, however, Mr. Aoki received little 
injury. The police officers, seeing the im- 
possiLity of restoring order, told the projectors of 
the meeting to adjourn it. The Hocht Shim- 
dun, after narrating these facts, observes that, 
besides the professional sdshi, a large number 
of workmen had been hired by a certain political 
body of the place at a fixed remuneration per 
day for the purpose of molesting the speakers, 
On the 16th, some of the opponents of the 
Kaishin-to met at a restaurant, and after eating 
and drinking proceeded to a house where the 
Kaishin-to lecturers and their friends were at 
dinner, and also to the office of the Get-b8 Nichi 
Nicht Shimbun, and did some damage to win- 
dows and furniture Five or six of the ring- 
leaders were arrested the same day, 


* 
* * 


The opponents of the Kasshin-fo may be 
heartily eshamed of themselves. They have 
disgraced their own cause and their country, 
Professing the principles of liberty, they indulge 
in the worst excesses of license. The lime- 
throwing and fist-plying politicians are no more 
entided than mules or cats to have a voice in 
affairs of State. 


COUNTS OKUMA AND INOUYE. 


We do not understand the bitterness and vehe- 
mence displayed by an English jonrnal of this 
Settlement in discussing the possibility of Count 
Inouye’s resuming the portfolio of Foreign 
Affairs should Count Okuma retire from that 
position. Still less do we understand the ex- 
aggerated and most unjust language employed 
by the same critic with reference to Count 
Inouye’s scheme of Treaty Revision. Evidently 
our contemporary is not ina position to judge 
how much of the complicated programme of 
1887 was due to Count Inouye’s suggestion, and 
how much represented concessions insisted 
upon by the Foreign Representatives. The 
truth is that the plan originally put forward by 
Count Inouye differed from the programme re- 
cently accepted by America, Germany and 
Russia in only one important point, namely, . 
that it contemplated the employment of judges 

of foreign origin in the lower Courts as well as 
in the Supreme Court. Now it happens that 
this very difference is understood to have been 
the chief cause of England’s hesitation to accept 
the terms proposed last spring. It is certain 
that in 1885, when Count Inouye’s scheme, en- 
dorsed by Great Britain and Germany, became 
the basis of renewed negotiations, nothing could 
have induced the British Government to consent 


‘to the large modification against which they 


have protested in 1889. Count Ineuye was a 
practical statesman, Ile dealt with things as 
they really existed and did not set himself to 
work for impossibilities, Under the manipula- 
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tion of the Representatives of sixteen Powers 
his original scheme became almost unrecognis- 
able, so overlaid was it with stipulations and guar- 
antees. He doubtless erred in unwillingness to 
see the labour of so many years unfruitful, and 
in continuing the negotiations until Japan had 
difficulty in withdrawing from them without loss 
of credit. But to call his plans ‘fantastic ” or 
to say that, he “would have entirely fo- 
reignised the country” is very silly and ignorant. 
Count Inouye postponed Treaty Revision in 
1887 explicitly until Japan should be in a posi- 
tion to resume the negotiations without offering 
guarantees distasteful to the nation. He never 
“‘shewed himself capable of contempt for popu- 
Jar thought and for the views of his colleagues.” 
On the contrary, so soon as it became clear 
that the proposed system was not likely to be 
popular, he abandoned it and retired from the 
Foreign Office. 
* 
. * 

We do not recognise in these criticisms of 
our local contemporary the moderate and sensi- 
ble tone hitherto adopted by it in respect of 
Treaty Revision. Some alien pen, more dis- 
traught than discreet, more jealous than. just, 
has invaded its columns. It puzzles us, too, to 
conceive what good purpose any foreign critic 
can hope to serve by drawing invidious com- 
parisons between Count Okuma and Count 
Inouye. The progress of Treaty Revision has 
been continuous for the past ten years. Even if 
no actual steps were taken in negotiation, for- 
eign public opinion was being gradually edu- 
cated to regard Japan’s claims with fairer and 
more liberal eves. Counts Okuma and Inouye 
have not been rivals but cdoperators. Without 
what the latter accomplished between 1883 and 
1887, the achievement of the former in 188g 
would have been impossible. Neither of them 
succeeded in satisfying his countrymen. Indeed 
it is now plain that neither could have hoped to 
succeed had the rapid development of Japanese 
public opinion been foreseen, While the nego- 
tiations dragged their weary length along, and 
while the one almost insuperable obstacle seem- 
ed to be the difficulty of securing foreign con- 
fidence, the Japanese people were rapidly 
learning to think strongly and indignantly on 
their own account. Events outstripped diplo- 
macy. The agitation that precipitated the sus- 
pension of the negotiations in 1887 was not 
comparable in magnitude with the  agita- 
tion excited during the present year against 
an arrangement still more favourable to Japan. 
Neither the programme of ’85 nor the pro- 
gramme of ’89 secured the nation’s endorse- 
ment: each failed in presence of the same 
crucial test. though each was a distinct step to- 
wards the final solution of this weary problem. 
History will recognise the value of what Count 
Inouye and Count Okuma have acc »mplished, 
and will bracket their names together as national 
benefactors. 


THE NEW P.M. STEAMER “CHINA.” 
A CONSIDERABLE number of residents availed 
themselves on Saturday of the invitation so kindly 
extended to the public by the agent of the P.M. 
Co. to view the new steamer China. For- 
tunately the weather was very pleasant, and the 
short trip to the big steamer followed by an 
inspection of her interior under the guidance of 
her courteous officers was most enjoyable. The 
China isa very fine specimen of modern ship- 
building science, and apart from her great 
size would attract the attention of even a very 
unobservant visitor. Like all modern steam- 
ships designed to carry saloon passengers on 
trans-oceanic trips, the first-class cabins and 
saloons are amidships, the hurricane deck, 
on which are situated the social hall and 
Captain’s room and several cabins, occupying 
great part of the vessel’s length. The two 
ends of the vessel are sct apart for steerage 
passengers. We have already published a de- 
scription of the CArua, but it may be recalled 
that the first-class cabins are supplied with the 
electric light, both hot and cold water being 
laid on to them, and that in all other re- 
spects the provision for the comfort of 
passengers of all classes is unusually com- 


plete. The saloons have been panelled in 
mahogany, and the upholstering is in dark 
red plush, but so well is the lighting dis- 
tributed that while the general appearance is 
rich, no sombre impression is given by the use 
of these dark accessories. The new steamer is 
460 feet in length, of 48 feet beam, and her 
tonnage is 5.200. She has triple expansion 
engines which on her trial trip drove her along 
the measured mile at the rate of over 19 
knots an hour, so that we may well conclude 
that a very considerable break will be made in 
the record for trans-Pacific passages. Apart 
from the interior arrangements for the accom- 
modation of passengers and her speed, the China 
will have the additional recommendation—by no 
means an unimportant one—that she has 
already proved herself to be a good rough. 
weather craft. Built in Glasgow, the new ship 
is a most creditable production of the well- 
known yard of the Fairfield Shipbuilding Com- 
pany, and will undoubtedly attract the travelling 
public. 


THE LATE CAPTAIN BYRNE. 

Ir is with sincere regret, says the Hyogo News, 
that we record the death of Captain Edward 
Byrne, which occurred on the zoth inst. at his 
residence, ‘Vakashiro; after nearly a month’s 
illuess, from an abscess between the liver and 
the diaphragm. The end, when it came, was 
sudden, the latest reports of his condition hav- 
ing been more reassuring.. But a minute or 
two before, he had been talking in his old 


genial way, when he exclaimed, “I’m going: 


to faint,” and so speaking became uncon- 
scious and passed peacefully away, at a 
quarter-past eight o'clock, Like many of the 
pioneers of Japan, he first came to this country 
from China as far back as 1868, having previous 
to that and since 1865 been in business in 
Shanghai, where his name will long be remem- 
bered as the inaugurator of the Shanghai pilot 
service, a service which is second to none in 
the Far East. With the exception of a short 
visit to England in 1869, he had spent the whole 
of the remaining years othis life in Kobe. During 
that time he had been a member of the Muni- 
cipal Council, and in his capacity as a member 
of the various committees he had ever been ready 
to assist in any movement which had for its object 
the benefit of the port and the welfare of those 
among whom he lived. And it was his constant 
efforts in the direction of the public weal which 
had so justly earned for him the title of *‘ Father 
of the Settlement.” . We are indebted to an old 
friend of the deceased for the following short 
sketch of the latter’s career :—‘‘ Captain Byrne 
was born in 1822, and at a very early age 
had decided upon adopting the sea as 
his profession, and he was for many years 
in the old Blackball line. As captain of 
the Lightning, he made the fastest passage on 
record from London to Calcutta with troops for 
the Indian Mutiny, and he was presented, on 
that occasion, with a silver service by the 
officers of the regiment.” The flags of the local 
yachts were half-masted yesterday out of respect 
for the deceased. 


REVIVAL OF THE JIYUTO. 
AccorpinG to the Tokyo papers, the much 
talked of revival of the Fcyu-fo is likely to be 
effected before the close of the present year. 
The Vokyo Shimpo says that Count Itagaki, 
leader of the party, will leave Kéchi about the 
13th or r4th of next month for Osaka, where 
the principal intended members are to assemble 
from all parts of the country. The ceremony 
of the organization of the party (Aef/é-shikr) 
will be held there on the 17th of the same 
month, Nearly seven-tenths of the members of 
the Daido Danketsu are expected to join Count 
Itagaki’s party ; so it is believed that the Ftyu-to 
will be stronger than it ever was. The Shimpo 
further remarks that numbers of persons are 
in a state of hesitation between Counts Goto 
and Itagaki, as they fear that, if they join the 
latter, they will offend the former, while, if they 
remain with the former, they will be censured by 
their former comrades as guilty of inconsistency. 
Naturally, under these circumstances, men are 


curious to know what Count Goto will do. 
The Hocht Shimpo states that, according to its 
information, he will leave Tokyo about the 6th 
of next month for Kobe, where he will meet 
Count Itagaki and confer with him as to future 
plans. Present appearances seem to indicate a 
fusion of the Daido Dankelsu and the Fryu-lo. 
The resulting party would of course be very 
strong, but it would also include many elements 
of disorder aud violence. Count Goto cannot 
be at once the leader of a political party and a 
member of the Cabinet. Neither can the amal- 
gamated association—if amalgamation does 
really take place—have two leaders. The im- 
mediate prospect presents, therefore, some in- 
teresting problems. 


DELAY IN DECIDING ABOUT TREATY REVISION. 


Is not the impatience of the Fapan Herald a 
litle indecent? Why should the Government 
be required to arrive at a definite decision about 
Treaty Revision without further delay? The 
Minister for Foreign Affairs is temporarily dis- 
abled. If any step were taken, it would have 
to be taken without consulting him, and even 
without his knowledge. Now we venture to 
say, in view of all the circumstances of the case, 
that did the Cabinet arrive at a decision, and 
delegate someone to carry it out while Count 
Okuma lies prostrated, a universal outcry would 
be raised. People would say, and say justly, 
that such a proceeding, if not actually treaclrer- 
ous, was inconsiderate and unwarranted. In 
no civilized country would the temporary dis- 
ablement of a Plenipotentiary, especially under 
such circumstances, be considered a sufficient 
reason for superseding him in the conduct of 
an affair which had been entirely entrusted to 
his management. ‘Treaty Revision has waited 
seventeen years; it may very well wait seven- 
teen days longer. If Count Ckuma himself, anti- 
cipating that the date of his recovery and re- 
sumption of duty may be protracted to an’ in- 
convenient extent, asks to be relieved of office, 
or suggests the advisability of conveying some 
intimation to the Foreign Powers, the Cabi- 
net may be disposed to act. But in the mean- 
while the impatient utterances of certain critics 
display only their own incompetence to ap- 
preciate the dictates of common decency. 


THE ‘ORIGIN OF SPECIFS.” 
Darwin's ‘“ Origin of Species” was first pub- 
lished on November 24th, 1859; and to cele- 
brate the Thirtieth Anniversary of its pub- 
lication an interesting scientific gathering was 
held at the Fujimiken, Tokyo, on the 22nd 
instant. The gathering was somewhat excep- 
tional in its character, beginning with an in- 
formal Conversazione, and ending with a 
dinner, a few addresses being interpolated as 
appetisers. The idea of holding such a com- 
memoration seems to have originated with Mr. 
Ishikawa, a Tokyo University graduate, who 
has just returned from a tour years’ course 
of study in Germany. All the arrangements 
were made and the expenses met by the Zoologi- 
cal and Botanical Societies and a few others, 
chiefly geologists ; and in their name invitations 
were issued to prominent men in science, phi- 
losophy, and literature. Most of the Japanese, 
and both the British, Professors of the Science 
College, were among the guests; of the others 
we may mention Mr. H. Kat6, Mr. K. Kanda 
(Senator), Mr. ¥Y. Tanaka (Senator), Mr. K. 
It6, the veteran botanist of Nagasaki and asso- 
ciate of Von Siebold ; Mr. Mitsukuri, Vice- 
Minister of Justice; Mr. Y. Miyake, editor of 
the Bun; Mr. E. Inouye, the Buddhist philo- 
soplier ; Messrs. Hattori and Izawa, of the 
Educational Department; Professor Hozumi, of 
the Law College; Mr. Nagai, Secretary to the 
Minister of Education, etc. In all there must 
have been fully a hundred that met together as 
hero worshippers at the Darwinian shrine. In 
two of the smaller rooms upstairs, a selection 
of objects of Darwinian interest was dis- 
played to view. Here were plants of the same 
genus illustrating widely divergent variations 
in nature; and on another side illustrative 
specimens of variations in the same species in 
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different countries. Some striking horticul- 
tural examples of variation by means of human 
selection added their own peculiar interest to 
the exhibition. A small box of butterflies and 
insects was arranged so as to emphasise such 
phases of the question as mimicry, seasonal 
colours, and sexual forms and colours. Above 
this box a fairly well executed portrait in oils, 
copied by a Japanese artist from photographs 
of the great Darwin, hung upon the wall. The 
other walls of the room were decorated with 
drawings of coral reefs, of embryos in different 
stages of growth, and such like, together with 
amusing sketches of some imaginary Darwinian 
developments. Acclever caricature of Haeckel’s 
tree of life stood in the corner, with imitation 
toy fish, crabs, birds, monkeys, and other animals 
of low and high degree, hanging from their ap- 
propriate branches. Beyond the ape on the 
highest branch a head and bust of the Caucasian 
doll type needed but wings to transform it into 
a perfect cherub. On the mantelpiece a row of 
Darwin’s books attracted attention ; and a good- 
ly array of literature, largely the outcome of 
Darwin’s work, covered the table in the centre 
of the room. Lyell, Huxley, Wallace, Lubbock, 
Miller, Haeckel, Balfour, Weissman, were all 
represented, down to Wallace’s latest work on 
pure Darwinism. On another table lay a large 
collection of photographs of these and other 
eminent Darwinians and Evolutionists, includ- 
ing Goethe and Spencer, who cannot be reckoned 
as simple naturalists. Altogether, the collec- 
tion was an eminently suggestive one, touch- 
ing more or less directly, and often with a 
strong dash of humour, on all the chief points 
that grew to such significance in the hands of 
the master biologist of our day, and of all 
days. After the ohjects had been sufficiently 
inspected and discussed, the party adjourned 
to the large room downstairs, where Mr. Ishikawa 
opened proceedings with a short statement of 
the meaning of the gathering. Professor Mitsu- 
kuri then read a detailed biography of Charles 
Darwin; and Mr. Kato followed with a philo- 
sophical address, in which he applied, more or 
less empirically, it must be confessed, the prin- 
ciple of natural selection to the elucidation of 
certain sociological problems. After this, the 
guests sat down to dinner; and speeches and 
chatter, full,of the chaff and merriment that 
Japanese delight in, made the evening hours 
pass quickly. Probably the world never before 
saw a convivial gathering at which twenty-two 
set speeches on Darwinism and cognate, or sup- 
posed cognate, subjects were the outstanding 
feature ! 


THE P.M. STEAMER “ CHINA” AGROUND. 


Ar the very commencement of her maiden 
trip across the Pacific the new steamer “China” 
met with a mishap which, though not attended 
with serious consequences, was still an unfor- 
tunate one. Asthe new ship let go her moorings 
on Saturday forenoon about ten o'clock and went 
astern to cant her head round towards the Light- 
ship, the steamer Dorse?, which had stopped at 


Negishi to discharge explosives, was coming] s§ 


in along the northern part of the Bay, with 
a view to taking a berth to the westward of 
the P.M. buoy. The Dorsef, which, it is stated, 
was going slow at the time, kept pretty close 
to the shoal on the northern shore. The 
China after going astern was coming ahead 
when it suddenly became apparent that the 
vessels’ courses were converging to a point and 
that a collision was imminent. The Dorses 
went astern full speed, and dropped her anchor, 
and the China with the same object—to avert 
a catastrophe—kept going ahead, the bow of 
the former at one moment being within a few 
yards of the big steamer’s starboard quarter. 
After crossing the Dorse?’s bows the China could 
not swing to starboard quickly enough to avoid 
the shallow tongue which stretches out from the 
shore and was soon hard and fast in the deep 
mud. This occurred shortly after ten in the fore- 
noon, and in order to get the ship off at high water, 
5.20 p.m. steps were at once taken to lighten 
her of coal and cargo. Meanwhile the J/ono- 
cacy got up steam and, leaving her moorings 
about three o’clock, proceeded to the vicinity of 


the China and got a hawser on board, making 
it fast forward. At four o'clock the China's 
engines began to go astern, the Jfonocacy also 
backing out from her starboard quarter, and al- 
most immediately the big steamer slid off. She 
again made fast to the buoy and took in the 
discharged cargo and coal from the lighters 
with all expedition, leaving ultimately about 
5-30 on Sunday morning. The China was 
watched with much interest during the day. 


JAPANESE EXHIBITORS AT THE BARCELONA 
EXPOSITION. 
As already reported by us, honours were con- 
ferred on 139 Japanese exhibitors at the Inter- 
national Exhibition in Barcelona. These in- 
cluded 21 gold medals, 36 silver medals, 45 
bronze medals, 1 honourable mention certificate, 
and 36 certificates of merit. The. following 
were awarded gold and silver medals :— 
GOLD MEDALS. 


Exninit. Exutpitor. 


Porcelain .... ..sssesssere The Manufactures Bureau of 
the Department of Agricul- 
ture and Commerce 

Miscellaneous papers..The same ies 

Miscellaneous papers.. !he Printin 

Department of 


Prace. 


Vermilion... The SAME. cic aver riers ecey 
Articles made by stu- 
AENts oe .ceceeeceseeeeee The Tokyo Higher Normal 
School (ais csscsvivecenavioevecesster okyo. 


Articles made by stu- 

dents 
Lacquer .. 
Embroidered si 
Copper utensils 
Copper utensils 


Soy 


The Tokyo Mechanics School.Tokyo. 
The Kirin Kosho (Company ... Tokyo. 
‘The Kirin Kosho Company . 
The Kiriu Kosho Company 

Shimoseki Kahei ........ 
The Tokyo Soy Compan 
The Kiriu Kosho Compan 
Kume Kei-ichiro 


Porcelain 


Resse: 


Porcelain Fukagawa Yotaro Canagawa 
Pretecture. 
SNIppO wesc ceceeees Noda Ichibei .............cecceeeeees Kanagawa 
Prefecture. 
Earthenware ............ Yasuda Geohichi v.00... Kyoto. 
Earthenware and por- 
celain,..... Kinkozan Sobei ......... Kyoto. 
Isinglass ‘Tanaka Shiroyemon . Osaka. 
Sake wo. ... Konishi Shinyemon .... Hyogo Pre- 
fecture. 
Tsuboya paper .Miye  Pre- 
fecture. 
Miscellaneous papers. Watanabe Tarobei Ishikawa 
Prefecture. 
SILVER MEDALS. 
Candles of sardine oil. The Marine Products Bureau 
of the Department of Agri- 
culture and Commerce ...... Tokyo. 
TOBACCO wiecceeseceseeeees The Agricultnre Bureau of the 
Deparment of Agriculture 
, and Commerce ............c0000+ Vokyo. 
Maps and meteorolo- 
gical reports ......... The Geographical Bureau of 
the Department of Home 
AfPAifS .oo.cc ceceeceesseseneteennees Tokyo. 
Articles made by stu- 
ONES. ie cece seencevsesee The Higher Female Normal 
SCHOOL wo...scesseccccsesscseeseneee okyo. 
Miscellaneous manu- 
factures wees The Tokyo Educational Mu- 
SOW co issecdedssivsvds ioosvesuvaveses T 
Porcelain - «The Kiriu Kosho Company ...T 
Peppermint ‘The Kiriu Kosho Company ... 


Yose Kiyo 
Nakamura Nawojir 
Nakamura Nawojiro 
Kawamoto Hideo 
Copper utensils ...Susuki Chokichi ... 
Miscellaneous papers. Ichikawa Teisuke 
Vermouth... eee Ichikawa Kihichi 


Silk cloth... .. lida Shinhichi 
Kanoko cloth ... Kameda Rihei ... 
Earthenware .., Obiyama Yohei 


Shobi Yeisuke ... 
Yoshida Yasubei ... 
Namikawa Yasuyuki 
.. Mikami Izayemon 


Copper utensils 
Copper utensils 
Shippd 


Kumagai Kotaro ... 
shiwari_Hichizaye' 
nonye Soyemon 
Torii Komakichi 
Taku Tsunesaburo 


Miscellaneous manu- 


factures voces The Osaka Higher Middle 
School oo... ccc seeceeeseees Osaka. 
Porcelain.is.s...esesseeee Doya Tahichi  ..... Kanagawa 
. ‘ Prefecture, 
Photographs ...........6 Susuki Shin wi. Kanagawa 
. Prefecture. 
Bamboo manufactures, Morishita J'sunejiro............ Hyogo Pre- 
fecture. 
Raw silk ..[to Kozayemon .. .Miye  Pre- 
fecture. 
Soy sisseeees Ito Kozayemon .. -Miye Pre 
fecture. 
Earthenware Kawamura Matasuke. Miye  Pre- 
. fecture. 
Paper cia scicsieivesscec oes Ino Paper Manufactory ......... Kochi Pre- 
fecture. 
Raw 811K wees Yonesawa Silk Manufactory... Yamagata 
Prefecture. 
Lacquer vo... Mitani Denjiro co... eceeseesesees Ishikawa 
Prefecture, 


THE ‘‘JIJ1 SHIMPO”’ ON CLAN GOVERNMENT. 
In spite of the dislike of the public, in theory, 
to Government by clan, every intelligent person 


proved that any attempt to carry out a pro- 
gramme of party government is doomed to 
failure, so long as the balance of power between 
the two ascendant clans continues to constitute 
the prime condition of Cabinet stability. Ina 
recent series of articles, the Fi7t Shimpo dis- 
cusses this question and gives expression, in 
its own original manner, to the same way 
of thinking. Our contemporary sets out by 
Stating, what is plain to everybody, that the 
present Government is a clan Government ; 
and says that,.in the first year after the Restora- 
tion, men of the four clans of Sassha, Chosha, 
Toshi, and Hishi, divided the power of the 
Slate between them, as it was chiefly through the 
instrumentality of those four great clans that the 
work of the Restoration had been accomplished. 
But gradually and steadily the menof thetwoclans 
of Toshu and Hishu lost strength and weight, 
until the guiding reins passed entirely into the 
hands of the other two clans. Our contem- 
porary then goes on to enquire into the reason 
why the two clans of Sasshu and Choshu still 
continue to be as powerful in the Government 
as ever. The enviable position they occupy is 
of course attributable in no small degree to the 
distinguished services rendered by them at the 
time of the Restoration, and to the circumstance 
that a large number of their people hold high 
official positions. But our contemporary goes 
deeper, and says that the true cause of the 
strength of these two clans lies in a peculiar in- 
fluence of attraction between the characters of 
the two. ‘The most valuable elements in the 
character of man,” says the $72, ‘are energy 
and intellect. Neither of these can be dispensed 
with in achieving success in life. This is not 
true of private life alone: it equally applies in 
all directions. The most conspicuous trait in 
the character of the men of Satsuma is energy. 
In firmness, courage, frankness, and straight- 
forwardness, they can be surpassed by no other 
people. But they are deficient in acumen and 
thetorical power. In short, they are distin- 
guished more by military characteristics (du) 
than by civil talents (4u2). The character of 
the men of Choshu is the opposite of this. They 
are distinguished by their civil talents, and they 
have all the air of clever men. Now in con- 
ducting the affairs of the State, both energy and 
intellect are equally required . . . . . . 
Having co-operated at the sogyo (commence- 
ment) of the Restoration, the men of the two 
clans are now co-operating at its skuser (main- 
tenance after accomplishment). During the 
past twenty years, they have mutually supple- 
mented the excellent traits of each others’ 
characters, and have at last created the position 
in which they now find themselves. They may 
be regarded as practically forming one indivi- 
sible body.” The ¥17# Shtmbun even compares 
the two clans to a chemical combination of 
two different elements, forming a new substance. 
Our contemporary also likens the relation be- 
tween them to that between man and wife. It 
pooh-poohs the very notion of the possibility of. 
their separation. Occasional quarrels are only 
signs of their affection, just as in the case of do- 
mestic difficulties. After the storm is over, the 
couple remain united and attached to each other 
more than before. When a man of Choshu 
extraction occupies the leading position in the 
Cabinet, people are apt to conclude that the Cho- 
shu element isin the ascendancy, and a_ similar 
conclusion in favour of Sasshu men is formed 
whenever a statesman of that clan assumes the 
presiding post. But, our contemporary avers, 
whether Count Ito becomes Minister President 
or Count Kuroda takes that position, or whether 
Prince Sanjo assumes the post, the combina- 
tion of the two elements will remain as strong 
ever. Should any person outside the two clans 
enter the Cabinet, he will be like a man who 
intrudes himself upon the domestic life of a 
husband and wife. ‘He will be in such con- 


recognizes in practice the ulter impossibility of | stant fear of offending the feelings of the couple 
conducting the administration on any other that he will be unable to accomplish anything. 


basis, under the existing state of things. Until 
time shall become ripe for the assumption ot 
power by the rising generation, the best policy 
will be to let things take their natural course. 
The events of the past few months have clearly 


If he desires to do any work, he will be 
compelled to take advantage of a moment of 
some domestic trouble in the Satcho family. 
And after all, the only result will be the 
entire failure of his plan.” The F177 Shimpo 
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therefore considers that, for the sake of public 
tranquillity, it will be the best policy tq let things 
alone for the present. Our contemperary then 
proceeds to observe that what is most needed 
is the pursuit of a definite course of policy.on 
the part of the Government, and that for this 
purpose also the elimination of all the outside 
elements in the Cabinet will be most desirable. 
“After the opening of the Diet,’’ our contem- 
porary concludes, “ when the political machinery 
shall have so far improved as to admit the 
carrying out of the principle of a responsible 
Cabinet, some demands can be made on-the 
Government; but in order to secure public 
tranquillity under the present Government, the 
prime essential, in our belief, is the pursuit of a 
definite course of policy.” The gist of all this 
has been more than once expressed in our 
(Japan Maztl) own columns, and was especially 
emphasised in our recent articles on the political 
situation, We are glad to find our views con- 
firmed by such an authority as the 777i Shimpo. 


CAPTURE OF A BLUFF THIEF. 


One of the marauders who have been recently 
exploiting the Bluff was apprehended by the 
Police on Sunday. Though evidently not con- 
cerned in the thefts from the houses of Mr. 
E. B. Watson and Mr. E. R. Smith, he is not by 
any means an unimportant capture, and we 
fancy residents who have suffered from small 
thefts recently might do worse than pay a visit, 
or send one of their servants, to the Bluff Police 
Station to inspect the pile of goods collected 
there, the product of one man’s nefarious prac- 
tices. The gentleman in question only emer- 
ged from prison in June last, and he has now 
confessed to, or has been pretty surely con- 
nected with, no fewer than nine separate acts of 
theft. An unambitious rogue, he has confined 
his attentions mostly to such articles as could be 
picked up about cookhouses—his booty at one 
place consisted, among other trifles, of a 
copper basin and a -pot, and he also carried 
off on the same cccasion a raw beefsteak, and 
helped himself to some cooked food, con- 
siderately leaving behind, however, the dish that 
contained the latter. This may be taken as a 
sample of his methods, though he was not above 
carrying off Japanese &/mono when these fell 
in his way. He narrowly escaped capture some 
time ago when, returning from a raid, he un- 
expectedly encountered a policeman, on meeting 
whom he incontinently dropped his booty and 
fled. The officer in charge of the Bluff Police 
Station, entertaining divers suspicions, setseveral 
detectives in plain clothes to patrol the Bluff in 
quest of the lately released convict, but he 
could not found till the theft of a plaid or rug 
not long ago furnished a clue which put the 
officers on his track. After his arrest a great 
many articles were recovered from pawnshops, 
but others, which he had disposed of to 
ragstores, will be more difficult to trace. 


A CABINET OF VISCOUNTS. 


A RumouR of the formation of a new Cabinet 
composed of Viscounts is apparently gaining 
ground in certain circles. We have already 
alluded to this, but the belief now assumes a 
more precise form. The new Cabinet, we read 
in vernacular journals, is to contain, among 
others, Viscounts Nomura, Shinagawa, and 
Aoki of Chéshu, and Viscounts Kabayama, 
Takashima and Yoshida of Satsuma. Thus 
the programme includes a majority of states- 
men wielding great influence in the, Govern- 
ment, though not holding Ministerial portfolios. 
According to the Choya Shimbun, the original 
projector of the scheme is stated to be Vis- 
count Nomura. He is known as a man of 
great earnestness of character, simple and 
straightforward. He is reported to have been 
in the habit of frankly telling his seniors that 
the Cabinet of Counts has now become rather 
antiquated, and that he and some other Viscounts 
would be able to form an able Ministry. When 
lately the members of the Cabinet tendered 
their resignation in a body, Viscount Nomura 
is said to have proposed this plan and consult- 
ed about it with Counts Ito, Inouye, and Yama- 
gata. Howethe proposition was received by 


these statesmen remains a secret, but some 
people believe that since then the idea has gra- 
dually gained support. They even go so far 
as to predict that it will sooner or later become 
an accomplished fact. We.do not share the be- 
lief ourselves, though it seems very possible 
that in the Cabinet changes which cannot now 
be very distant, some of these Viscounts will be 
entrusted with portfolios. 


NEW STEAMSHIP LINE. 

Wr have reason, says the Hyogo News, to 
believe that arrangements are now in progress 
by which, when everything has been completed, 
Kobe will possess increased facilities for direct 
steam communication with America. The 
negotiations which are now being conducted, 
and which we may say are rapidly approaching 
completion, provide for a line of steamers to 
ran between this port and Portland, Oregon. 
The service will be entirely distinct from 
either the Canadian Pacific, the Northern 
Pacific, or the Central Pacific Roads, the steam- 
ers running in connection with the Oregon 
Railway and Navigation Company and_ the 
Union Pacific. If the steps which we hear are 
now afoot can be carried through to a success- 
ful end, Kobe will be able to plume itself with 
some reason, Already the enterprise of the 
port is becoming widely recognized and com- 
mented upon, and if we can put this scheme 
through we shall be in a fair way of fulfilling 
the flattering predictions of our friends. 


THE A. B. MISSION. 


No body of missionaries has done better work 
or earned wider respect in Japan than the Ame- 
rican Board. The men sent out by it have 
always been highly cultured and intellectually 
strong, and the results achieved by them as 
educators are beyond praise. With regret, there- 
fore, we read in American journals that the 
Board’s position has Just something of its 
stability. It is charged that the Prudential 
Committee by which the missionaries are ap- 
pointed, does not fairly represent the theological 
opinions held by the great majority of pastors 
in the home churches. The particular article 
of now common belief against which the Com- 
mittee is said to have set its face is the so-called 
“heresy” of probation after death, and by its 
conservatism in this and other respects it has 
so far alienated the sympathies of the parishes 
that their contributions do not at all keep pace 
with the increasing expenditure of the Board. 
It is further charged that the Board does not 
frankly take the public into its financial confi- 
pence, the last report of the Home Secretary, 
Dr. Alden, representing affairs in a light much 
too favourable. We have not the report before 
us and must therefore be understood as merely 
quoting what others affirm of it. The state- 
ments made by the critics are that whereas the 
current expenses of the Board during the last 
financial year exceeded its income by some 
$82,000, the total contributions from all the 
parishes in the States showed an increment of 
only $426. The deficiency was met by drawing 
upon the Swett Fund, of which $190,000 re- 
mained at the beginning of the year under 
review. Another year like the last would con- 
sequently reduce this fund to about $25,000, 
and the Board would then be faced by some- 
thing very like bankruptcy. Dr. Alden’s report 
does not make these things clear, but, on the 
contrary, is so compiled as to create a highly 
satisfactory impression. The gist of the matter, 
according to this criticism, is that the Board has 
fallen behind the times, and that its Prudential 
Committee, by demanding from candidates 
tests now regarded as illiberal by average 
pastors, has alienated the sympathies of the 
masses and therefore no longer receives their 
pecuniary support in a sufficiently increasing 
degree. We sincerely hope that this showing 
may be proved too pessimistic. Meanwhile the 
New Fork Times, ina moderate but powerful 
article, writes thus :— 

‘The liberal parishes are not willing to sunport a 
mangement of missions in which their convictions 
have no representation, and the question arises, how 
long can the missions abroad be sustained if the pre- 


sent narrow policy is pursued? It is also a question 
whether men who are qualified to maintain the work 
among the people of India and Japan can be obtained 
from the theolugical seminaries that have heretofore 
been the great feeders of the mission fields. Yale, 
Andover, and Ba. gor, three of the four schools of the 
prophets in New-England, have failed to send a single 
man to the board during the past year, and of the 
fourteen men who have been appointed only four are 
college graduates, and only two of these were educated 
in New-Ingland. It appears from this showing that 
the bright and scholarly men. who have given the 
foreign work its high character in former years are no 
longer willing to accept the doctrinal tests of the 
Prudential Committee, and that excellent but not 
trained candidates have been collected together, mainly 
from sources outside of the Congregational body, to 
do their missionary work. Dr. Alden claims that 
fifty-two men have gone out under the auspices of 
the board during the past year, but the actual record 
includes only fourteen, and hardly any of these are up 
to the standard of scholarship and cultivation demand- 
ed by the bright natives in India and Japan. 1his 
means the deterioration of the missionary service at a 
time when the cali for men of strong minds and high 
training in the missions of the East is louder than ever. 


THE FORMER PRESIDENT OF THE BANK OF JAPAN. 
Mr. Tomita TrtstNnosukg, late President of the 
Nippon Ginko, is reported to have in contem- 
plation the formation of a political party at his 
birthplace, Sendai. According to the Sesron, 
he seems to be thinking of amalgamating the 
proposed party with that of Mr. Hirosawa 
Yasuto, of Aomori, and of General Yamakawa, 
of Aizu; thus organizing a combination repre- 
senting the north-eastern Provinces. 

«*% 
- Of late Sendai has shown much political acti- 
vity. Viscount Torio’s party is also reported 
to have obtained a strong footing there. The 
northern sympathizers of the gallamt general 
some time ago formed a political association 
called the North-Eastern Political Association 
(Tohoku Setyu Kat), but, according to the 
Nicht Nicht Shimbun, they subsequently effect- 
ed an amalgamation with another party there, 
called the Miyagi Independent Party (Afiyagd 
Dokuritsu-to). of which the principal members 
are Messrs. Endo, Date, and others. The 
united party is to be henceforth called the Zeér- 
set Dokurttsu-to (Conservative Opportunists). 
The recent visit of Viscount Torio to Sendai is 
said to have been for the purpose of accom- 
plishing this fusion. 


COUNT YAMAGATA. 


Tue Choya Shimbun states that, according to 
rumour, Prince Sanjo is desirous of resigning his 
post of Minister President of State, and placing 
Count Yamagata in that position, and that the 
idea is looked upon with favour by the rest of 
the Cabinet Ministers. It further remarks that 
Count Yamagata is contemplating the organi- 
zanition of a conservative Cabinet, and that 
Viscount Nomura and Mr. Inouye Ki are assist- 
ing the Count in maturing the plan. The 
recent frequent visits of these two gentlemen to 
Count Ito at Odawara are said to have been 
in connection with this plan. We give the 
rumour for what it is worth, 


THE “YOKOSUK® MARU.” 


Tue steamer Fokosuka Maru, recently refitted, 
and supplied with new boiler and triple expan- 
sion engines by the Yokohama Engine and Iron 
Works, proceeded down the bay cn Tuesday 
afternoon shortly after two o'clock for the pur- 
pose of testing her speed on the measured mile 
off Yokosuka. Taking the mean of two runs 
in each direction, the mile was covered in 5m. 
42s., which gives a speed of 10.528 knots, equal 
to 124 statute miles nearly. During the runs 
the pressure of steam was steadily kept up at 
1golbs. per square inch, the vacumn being 26% 
inches. These results are most satisfactory and 
reflect great credit on the management of the 
firm and those in charge of the engineering 
departments. The vessel was built at Yokosuka 
in 1873 by the Japanese Government and was 
sold some three years ago, Mr. Kildoyle being 
the purchaser. The latter found her hull which 
is of kevaki, in such good condition that he 
has entirely refitted her, and also added several 
strengthening beams and stringers to compen- 
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sate for the increased power of the new triple 
expansion engines. The cylinders are of the 
following dimensions: 10}” X 17” X 273”, and 
16” stroke, and the shafts are of steel through- 
out. The engines are by the firm of Messrs. 
W. and B. Thomson, of Dundee, and were 
exhibited at the Liverpool and Glasgow Expo- 
sitions of 1887 and 1888. The vessel is cop- 
pered and copper fastened and will prove a ser- 
vicable craft, either for towing purposes or 
running to the neighbouring coast ports with 
passengers, or indeed in any service where good 
speed is required. She has a comfortable cabin 
below fitted with eight berths. Her decks are 
clear fore and aft, very roomy, and well pro- 
tected with good high rails of teak and iron, 
leaving gangways to unship at both ends of the 
vessel for the convenience of taking cargo or 
passengers. 
‘ 


COUNT INOUYE. 
Tue Choya Shimbun publishes an interview 
with Count Inouye which has the ring of truth 
about it. Count Inouye speaks just as we 
should have expected him to speak. He avers 
that the scheme of Treaty Revision devised by 
himself with infinite trouble, was disapproved 
by men inside and outside the Government, and 
that he was compelled to take the blame on his 
own shoulders and retire from the Cabinet. 
He says not a word about the large modifica- 
tions that his scheme underwent at the hands of 
the Foreign Representatives. Neither does he 
say a word about the responsibility of other 
members of the Cabinet. He simply accepts 
the whole discredit for himself. Then turning 
to Count Okuma’s scheme, he frankly avers 
that he (Count Inouye) and his colleagues never 
dreamed of the scheme proving unpalatable to| 
the Japanese people. Their whole fear was 
that Foreign Governments could not be brought 
to acceptit, Yet the opposite has occurred, for 
whereas some Foreign Governments have ac- 
cepted it, the Japanese people have rejected it. 
And now, to crown the strangeness of the story, 
it is to Count Inouye that men turn to find 
anexit from the dilemma. Very justly the 
Count concludes that no Minister of Foreign 
Affairs can at present hope to obtain terms ac- 
ceptable tothe nation, At all events no prudent 
statesman would make the attempt. 


% 
* 


. 
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One word of suggestive import finds its way 
into Count Inonye’s statement. He recalls the 
fact that the Aarshjn party was among his 
opponents in 1887. So indeed it was. The 
Kaishin-to organs then denounced his policy as 
unworthy of the national deserts, and the 
same organs have supported the programme 
against which public opinion now revolts. 
It all comes to this: that the nation declines to 
be diplomatically treated any longer. It has 
conceived a pretty large idea of what it is en- 
titled to, and will not be content with much less. 


* 
* * 


Speaking of this, we may refer to a mistrans- 
lation that appears in the columns of one of 
our local contenfporaries. It attributes the 
following statement to Count Inouye :—‘‘ Count 
Okuma succeeded him, and with the object of 
claiming all the merit to himself, he brought 
forward bold drafts of new treaties.” The 
words of the original are:—‘Sono nocht Oku- 
ma no niukaku sh'te kono konnan wo hike- 
ukete tegara wo arawasan tote zurbun omot- 
Rita shinan wo dasht” (subsequently Okuma 
entering the Cabinet, took the trouble into his 
own hands, and saying that he should show 
what could be done, put forward a new pro- 
gramme of considerable boldness). This is 
altogether different from asserting that Count 
Okuma’s purpose was to ‘‘claim all the merit 
for himself.”. The Japanese original does not| 
contain the least shadow of offence. whereas | 
the false translation makes out that Count Ino-! 
uye spoke rudely and unjustly. 


MORE THIRVING. ; 
rreentry as the year draws to a close, the 


cy 


growing desperate in their endeavours to relieve 
the impecuniosity which, unfortunately, is too 
common an attendant of O-mirsoka. Hence- 
forward the police will in all probability have 
their hands tull, till the pressing necessities of 
the time have been tided over by those who 
have lived all through the year from hand to 
mouth, All indications go to show that the 
season of burglaries and petty thefts is on us 
in all its severity. The latest case reported is 
that of the theft, from the premises of a large 
export firm, of five large bronze foro or incense 
burners, the removal of which must have been 
attended by a good deal of difficulty. The ar- 
ticles in question had been packed in a case on 
Saturday afternoon for export, but as_ the 
case Was not quite full the cover was only 
placed on top and not nailed down, — Inad- 
vertently the case was left in the yard over 
Sunday, and on Monday it was discovered that 
its contents had been removed in the interval, 
the thief or thieves—for it is difficult to believe 
that one man accomplished the work, unless 
he lived close by and made several trips to the 
place—having probably gained access to the 
yard by climbing over a wall. It is supposed 
that some one acquainted with the work of the 
oftice committed the theft, as the perpetrator 
ignored several cases of goods sent in for ap- 
proval and limited his attentions to the one 
in question. It may aid in the captare of 
the thief—should he attempt to get rid of his 
booty to foreigners—if we state that three of 
the foro are twenty inches high, one being 
surmounted by a drr/n and the other by oa 
or demons, while two are about thirty inches 
in height and bear eagles.- Unless ac- 
commodating Chinese take the articles off 
his hands, the thief will have some difficulty in 
disposing of them. Among the acts of pelty 
theft that have come to our notice we 
may mention the stealing of a quantity of 
tea from the premises of a well-known firm in 
the Settlement, and of three overcoats from 
another of the largest and most frequented 
offices in town. In the latter case, it should be 
said, strong suspicions are entertained that the 
genus “ beach-comber ” is concerned. 


STRIKES. 
Tur recent strikes in London and Amsterdam 
have again called atiention to the economic 
problems of the times, and to the means at 
the command of labourers in enforcing their 
views of fair wages. The effectiveness of strikes 
as a means of redress is being steadily esta- 
blished, as strike after strike comes off, a result 
chiefly owing to the greater union in and be- 
tween the various labour organizations of the 
countries concerned. In the United States, ac- 
cording to recent compilations, the number of 
strikes from 1881-1887 was 3.902, with an aver- 
age duration of 12.8 days in 1881 and 30.5 in 
1884, these being the highest and the lowest 
figures for the six years under consideration, 
Lock-outs, on the other hand, were generally of 
longer average duration, lasting 27.1 days in 
1885, but ros in 1882. Of the 22,304 fac- 
tories and workshops affected by the strikes 
during that period, 13,441 had to be actually 
closed for 23 days on the average, while 
of the 2,214 affected by lock-outs 1,400 
were closed for 28.4 davs. In 82.2 cases out 
of a hundred the initiative of the strikes was 
due to labour unions, while the lock-outs in 79.2 
cases were caused by employers’ combina- 
tions. A little more than 42 per cent. of the 
strikes were exclusively caused by the rejection 
of demands for higher wages; while in about 
as many instances the hours of works were ad- 
ditional grounds of complaint. The total num- 
ber of workmen affected by the strikes was 
1.660,835, by the nck-outs 175.270; of the num- 
ber 1,020,156 actually struck, while 1.323.202 
were unable to work by reason of the strikes ; 
of the latter number 160,823 were thus left 
without employment. The percentage of wo- 
men deprived of their wages by the strikes 
was 17.58, but it) rose to 30.98 in the 
ense of the lock-outs. After the settlement 
of the disputes 1,635.047 labourers were again 


them were 103,038 new hands, and of these 
again 37-483 had been called from other towns. 
The corresponding numbers for lock-outs are 
170,747, 13.97%, 5,682. Of the strikes 46.52 
per cent. were entirely successful; of the lock- 
outs only 25.47; of the former 13.47, of the 
latter 8.58 per cent. were partially successful ; 
of the former 39.95 were total failures, and of the 
latter 60.48 per cent. The rest were still pend- 
ing. Strikes solely intended to effect a rise of 
wages were successful in no less than 65.99, 
and partically so in 8.43 per cent. The em- 
ployers lost through strikes 30,701,553, and 
through lock-outs 3,462,261 dollars, estimated 
professedly below the true figures. The la- 
bourers lost by strikes and lock-outs 51,824,723, 
and 8,157,717. dollars respectively, amounts 
whose approximate correctness cannot be doubt- 
ed, The support received by the labourers 
affected by these strikes and lock-outs was on 
the average only 7.38 per cent. of their losses, 
rising in 1881 to 8.58 per cent. and sinking in 
1885 to 4.75 per cent. The successful strikers 
lost comparatively little, but those who failed 
had to bear a loss of no less than 43,448,094 
dollars, that is more than two-thirds of the total. 
If nothing succeeds like success, nothing cer- 
tainly fails like failure. To direct strikes, then, 
is a matter of great responsibility, and none but 
the coolest heads and calmest minds should 
aspire to such dangerous honours. If Japan is 
to have such economic disturbances, and if the 
girls’ strike in the Temma Mill at Osaka, as 
reported by the Shogyo Shimpo some days 
ago, is, as we believe, but the prelude to what 
is sure to come with increased industrial ac- 
tivity, then it only remains for us to wish that 
the same order and adherence to law may mark 
the future strikes of Japan as characterized the 
recent dock labourers’ strike in London, and 
made the working men there the recipients of 
the congratulations of a world that had looked 
on with mingled admiration and envy. 


COST OF EDUCATION IN JAPAN. 


One of the constant themes of complaint on 
the part of political critics in Japan is that the 
country spends more than it can afford for edu- 
cational purposes. ‘The latest returns show that 
there are in the empire 24,945 Elementary 
Public Schools, 45 Normal Schools, 48 Ordinary 
Middle Schools, and 11 Official Schools, in ad- 
dition to colleges, private schools of various kinds, 
libraries, and kinder-gartens, The sums levied 
upon the people for the maintenance of the 
various institutions which receive public sup- 
port, are 610,162 yen for official Schools and 
7,401,898 yer for Public Schools and others. It 
can scarcely be denied that such an expenditure 
does not bear a due proportion to the annual 
revenue of the State. The present Minister of 
Education seems to have made'the solution of 
this problem a prime object. He proposes, we 
read in-the Macht Shimbun, to send Mr. 
Kubota Yuzuru, Chief of the Accountants’ 
Bureau in the Educational Department, ta 


‘Europe to obtain accurate practical information 


upon various points. Mr. Kubota’s mission 
will be of an extensive character. It will be his 
duty to enquire generally into the method of 
applying educational funds in Europe and Ame- 
rica. This will include all the accountant’s 
work as well as the actual financing. In Japan, 
we read that great diversity exists as to the 
mode of keeping accounts. In some schools it 
can scarcely be said that accurate accounts are 
kept at all: monies are paid out as they come 
in. In other larger schools, on the contrary, 
there are elaborate arrangements involving the 
employment of quite a number of clerks. Here 
greater simplicity and there less independence 
are required. ‘Then there is the question of 
school buildings, their proper ventitation, light- 
ing, and so.forth. In this direction there is 
ample room for improvement. Scholastic 
hygiene has made immense strides in the West 
during recent years, and it has been proved by 
statistics that the questions of lighting and the 
construction and disposition of the children’s 
desks are vitallyimpertant. Japan may well he 
excused if, in grappling with the immense task 


ous section of the community are employed in the workshops affected; among‘ of inaugurating an educationaP system uuder 
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her peculiar circumstances, she has not hitherto 
been able to attend to all these points. But 
Viscount Enomoto daes well to approach them 
now. During the last fiscal year nearly a 
million yes were spent upon schgol buildings 
throughout the empire, but of the edifices con- 
structed few, if any, satisfy modern standards. 
Finally, the treatment of teachers has to be 
considered. Hitherto the persons engaged in 
this all important work have been given official 
rank, but their pay is poor and they cannot look 
forward to a pension, at the expiration of a long 
term of good service, as ordinary officials can. 
It is essential that a pension system should be 
introduced, and the rules governing such a 
system abroad are be investigated by the Com- 
mission, among other things. 


THE BRITISH CUSTOMS RETURNS FoR 1888. 


Tue report of the British Commissioners of 
Customs for the year ending the 31st of March 
last is of special interest in more than one 
respect. In the first place it analyses with great 
minuteness the statistics of the import of tea 
and institutes an enquiry into the cause and 
results of the rapid growth in the consumption 
of Indian and Ceylon teas in place of those firm 
China. In 1876 the proportion imported from 
China was 84 per cent. of the total received in 
Great Britain. In 1888 it had fallen to 462 per 
cent. The relative growth of the imports from 
India and Ceylon during the same period was 
from 15 to 50} per cent. of the total; the 
imports of Indian tea having last year for 
the first time exceeded in volume the imports 
from China. But this loss of trade by the 
Chinese has been largely counter-balanced by 
increased exports to other countries where the 
preference for Indian teas is less pronounced. 
Indian teas, itis said, owe their popularity in 
England to the greater strength and fulness of 
flavour of the liquid produced by them, and the 
commissioners express the opinion that in this 
respect they go half as far again as the China 
teas. A curious result of the displacement of 
the latter by tea produced in India and Ceylon 
is the decline in the yield of the tea duty to an 
extent equal to a reduction of the rate from 6d. 
to 5d. perpound. The consumption of tobacco 
per head has risen from 1.424 pounds in 1886 
to 1.454 in 1888, as compared with 1.4981 in 
1877. Now in 1878 Sir Stafford Northcote 
imposed an additional 6d. per pound duty on 
tobacco, but in 1887 Mr. Goschen surrendered 
this extra tax in the belief that the probable 
Stimulus to consumption together with greater 
stringency inthe regulations for limiting moisture 
would soon restore the old productiveness of 
the tax. But this anticipation has not been 
fully confirmed, and it is suggested that when 
the recent activity of the officers charged with 
the execution of the moisture regulations is 
borne in mind, it appears probable that there is 
an increase in the number of abstainers from 
tobacco. We believe that all the members of 
the Salvation Army throughout the country 
abstain or profess to abstain from the use of 
tobacco. In another respect, however, Mr. Go- 
chen’s provisions have een more than fulfilled, 
for the new tax on sparkling wines imported in 
bottle has yielded a third as much again as was 
expected ; the other wine duties, however, con- 
tinue to fall off, the decrease last year being as 
much as 3 per cent. on the revenue of the pre- 
vious years from this source. The commissioners 
attribute this to the diminished means of the wine 
drinking portion of the community, and partly 
to the effect of the Spanish treaty of 1886 by 
which the limit of the strength liable to the 
higher rate of 2s. 6d. per gallon was raised from 
26 to 30 degrees. Thé revenue from foreign 
and colonial spirits has increased, but the in- 
crease is confined chiefly to German spirit. It 
is stated that German spirits have been sold as 
low as 8d. per gallon, the average price in 
London bring .9$4. per proof gallon; the duty 
is 10s. 4d. per gallon, or 13 times as great as the 
price of the article. It is scarcely a matter for 
surprise, therefore, that the smuggling statistics 
should show a considerable increase in the 
_humber of cases detected and the number of 
convictions secured. The home consumption 


of British spirits has declined, but the fact re- 
mains that the consumption per head of spirits 
of ail kinds during 1888 has for the first time 
in ten years shown an increase. The stereo- 
typed commercial movements of an increase in 
cocoa and a decrease in coffee and chickory 
continued during the year. 


VEGETABLE PRODUCTIONS IN CENTRAL CHINA. 


Tue Bulletin of the Royal Gardens at Kew has 
the following :— 


There is no part of the northern hemisphere of which 
the flora has hitherto been so imperfectly known as 
the Chinese empire. ‘Ihe late well-known botanist 
Dr, Hance remarked in 1874:—'' Whilst M. Maxi- 
mowicz's excellent and very complete Jndex Flore 
Pekinensis provides a guod catalogue of the flora of the 
Chinese metropolis and its vicinity, and Mr Bentham’s 
classical Flora Hongkongensis has acquainted us with 
the principal constituents of that of the extreme south. 
east of the empire, nothing whatever of a scientific 
character has as yet to my knowledge been written on 
the vegetation of the districts intermediate to these 
two points, which are separated by degrees of latitude, 
or of the various ports of trade along the coast, or on 
the Yangtse.” 

In order to remedy this state of things the first step 
seemed to be to catalogue the notices of Chinese 
plants scattered through betanical literature and to 
enumerate in systematic order the species of which 
specimens collected by travellers in China were to be 
found in the Herbaria of the British Museum and of 
Kew. For this purpose a smull Sub-Committee was 
appointed by the Government Grant Committee of the 
Royal Society (it has also reccived several grants of 
money from the British Association). The work was 
at once taken in hand at Kew, Mr. F. B. Forbes, 
F.L.s., who had long resided in China, having very 
generously placed in the hands of the Committee the 
manuscript collections which he had made with a 
similar object. As the catalogue has been compiled 
by Mr. W. B. Hemsley, F.R.S., Assistant for India in 
the Kew Herbarium, it has been set up in type and 
copies distributed to every Europe:n resident in China 
who was likely to be able to help. ‘The Linnean 
Socicty assisted the work by publishing the Judex 
Flore Sinensis in its Journal and paying the cost of 
illustrations of the most interesting undescribed novel- 
ties. Ihe result has been to stimulate an amount of 
activity in the exploration of the Chiese Flora which 
has far exceeded expectation. A profusion of coilec- 
tions’ of the greatest value ond imortant has poured 
in, and there is some risk that it may be difficult to 
compress the undertaking with in the modest limits 
which were at first contemplated. 

‘The first part was issued May 2oth, 1886. Two parts 
have been regularly published ih each year since that 
date, and the seventh part, bringing the enutheration 
down to the Loganiacee, was issued April goth last, 

‘the work not merely brings to a focus all that is 
accurately known about the natural vegetation of the 
Chinese empire: but it has the further convenience 
of serving as a catalogue of all the species of Chinese 
plants which up to the date of the appearance of each 
part were represented by specimens in the Herburia of 
the Roval Gardens an of the British Museum, 

Yo no one is the progress of the undertaking more 
indebted for the supply of copious and admirable 
material than to Dr. Augustine Henry, an officer of 
the Chinese Imperial Customs. ‘Till the beginning of 
the present year he was stationed at Ichang on the 
Yang-tse-Kiang in the province of Hupeh, a position 
almost in the exact centre of China. 

In the following letter Dr, Henry gives an interest- 
ing account otf one of his more extended expedi- 
tions :— 

Ichang, China, 9 October, 1888. 

My pgsr Sta,—l have just returned from my second trip hav- 
ing been away about two-and-a-half months. | travelled due 
north from Ichang till | reached the range separating the basins 
of the Yangtze and Hanrivers, and then [ made my way alung 
the range westwards as far as Szechuen; striking then the 
Yangtze on the Hupeh-Szechuen boundary line | returned two 
or three days ago by boat down the rapids, 

Tam now busy preparing a set of my collections of both trips, 
with those obtained by four natives working separately in three 
ditterent localities. [consider it of import#nce to get these off 
as scvon as possible so that they may be put into the Index Flore 
Sinensis, the Composite, for example, will, 1 think prove, rich in 
novelties. 

T reached at one point about 10,009 feet altitude, and found the 
mountains from 8,000 to 10,600 feet rich in plants not previously 
sent. The primeval forest still remains in parts, though sadly 
cut and burnt down by the cultivators of potatoes and the opium 
poppy, the only crops grown | Many interesting conifers occur 
in this zone, one being a tall slender tree, perhaps 100 to 150 feet 
high, which originally clothed a:l the top of the range. Four 
Ribes also occur, one being an excellent gooseberry, a Betula, 
many Acers, curious Rubi, a Fragaria like vesea) and some pret y 
Alpine plants. | also found what [take to be Diphylleia Grayt, 
an interesting addition to the Chinese flora. Tal o saw many 
Roses and Viburnuns. In these high regions many of the most 
important Chinese drugs occur of which the oryin has been 
hitherto unknown, Rhubarb is dug up by the peasants. This 
Khewn is a tall handsome plant only occurring at above S,o00 
fect in the wild state. In the mountains round Ichang [ had 
litherto only seen it cultivated, and that ona very small scale, 
one or two plants in the peasants’ gardens. So far as I can 
judge the main source of the rhubarb expor-ed to England is the 
range on which 1 was travelling, in its extent from N.W. of 


Ichang to the frontier of Thibet, along the boundary Ene between 
Szechuen and Shensi. 

Huang lien (Coptis Tecta, Wall.?. occurs cultivated. A rede 
stag y about goo feet by 400 feet is erected on the mountain 
side (6,000 feet altitute. composed of trunks and branches of 
trees driven into the ground, about 4 feet high, and across 
the tops of these poles other branches are laid horizontally, 
so that the sun will only glimmer on the plants growing be- 


neath. After eight years’ growth the root is large enough, and 
is then dug up and exported to all parts of China. 

T'ang shen is another important drug, a member of the Com- 
panulacee, a large twiner akin to Codonosis. 

I might mention many other drugs, but with the speciuens I 
shall send ample memoranda descriptive of them. Of Aconitum 
and Allium | have many species. Of an Araita, like ginseng in 
habit, I have three or four varieties, which may Le distinct 
species. ‘This is known a» San ch’i, the name of a famous drug 
for use in wounds, 

I had a very pleasant trip, being on excellent terms with the 
pesple, The fauna would alro, | think, prove interesting, there 
being a rety large antelope nearly as big asa cow; with a white 
mane on the weck; two bears; wild boar; large monkeys ; 
badgers, or animals resembling them, and several kinds of 
pheasants. 

‘The so-called “ wild cow’? (Budorces), does not occur in this 
part of the range, but further west it is said to exist. The 
Chinese also speak of a * wild horse,” described as being about 
the size uf an ass, which formerly existed in this part of the 
range, and [ have ne doubt some animal of this kind (perhaps 
the origin of the ** unicorn’’; will be found on the wilder parts of 
the range. We are trying to get a specimen of the splendid 
antelope alive to send to the Zoological Gardens, the skin which 
1 bonght being insufficient for scientitic purposes. 

No foreigner, not even the Roman Catholic missionaries, had 
ever been in these parts before; and not a single article of 
English manufacture was in use, foreign goods only being used 
as arule by the better classes in towns and in the richer 
country districts. 


lam, &c., (Signed) 


Auausting Henry. 


THE LANCASHIRE PLATE. 


Tue following is an account of the race for the 
Lancashire Plate of £12,000, the most valuable 
stake ever run for in any country. Donovan 
started at 6 to 4 on, and the ease with which 
he won and beat, among the rest, Enthusiast, 
shows that Donovan's true form could not have 
been exhibited in the Two Thousand Guineas, 
and that Enthusiast won by a fluke. The fol- 
lowing faced the starter, and finished in the 
order given :— 


Doke of Portland's b. c. Donovan, by Galopin—Mowerina, 


3 YTS. gst. ralb. F. Barrett). 
Mr. C. Perkins's ch. A obert the Devil— jenny 

Howlet, 3 yrs. gst. ralbe oo cccccceessecseseecsccececs (Fagan) 2 

Mr. M. M, Ephrussi's ch. f. Alicante, by Hermit—Madeira, 

2 yrs. 7st. glb. 3 

< Robinson) 7 

....(Warne) o 

(J. Osborne} o 

..(G. Barrett, o 

» gst atb. (I. Cannon, Junr.s o 

CT. Loates} o 

... (Blake) o 


SeabreeZe was the smartest out of slips, but 
quickly resigned to Chitabob, with whom Fagan 
came away at his very best pace. After travel- 
ling over two furlongs, Chitabob improved his 
advantage to a couple of lengths’ lead of 
Enthusiast, at whose quarters lay John O’Gaunt, 
while Donovan and Pioneer came on fourth and 
fifth, with Antibes, Minthe, and Seabreeze 
leading the remainder. As they swept into 
the line for home, the favourite, striding along 
at his ease, passed Enthusiast and came into the 
straight two lengths “off” Chitabob; this 
distance at the } mile post he had ‘made good, 
and the two cracks, amidst the greatest excite- 
ment, lay Almost level for a good 100 yards. 
Shortly after, Fagan was to be seen ‘‘riding,”. 
and the Malton’s colt’s backers knew at once 
their fate, for Donovan, drawing away, finished 
his race an easy winner by two lengths. Ali- 
cante was third, about four lengths ahead of 
Pioneer. Time, 1.392; distance seven furlongs. 


A MUCH - WANTED THIEF CAPTURED. 


Tue Bluff police have at length arrested a 
depredator whom they have been anxious to 
meet for some time. He proves to be the 
gentleman who visited the residences of Mr. E. 
R. Smith, Mr, E. B. Watson, Mr. St. John, and 
many others. Mr. Shimadzu Ikyo, a/igs Kondo 
Kikujiro, has been twice in prison already, and 
only emerged from confinement in May last. 
Soon after getting free he made a raid on the 
house of Rev. Mr. Ballagh, following it up with 
a visit to thal of Mr. St. John, and later to the 
residence of Mr. Boehmer, No. 28. By this 
time the police were on the watch for him—for 
at a very early stage strong suspicions were 
formed by Inspector Ishikawa of the Bluff Police 
Station, and the chief of his detective staff, 
Mr. Kato, that the lately liberated convict 
was at work again. He narrowly escaped cap- 
ture when returning from No. 28, but left in the 
hands of the police the stolen articles, which 
included -a pistol. In spite of every effort 
made to discover his whereabouts, he contrived 
to elude the observation of the authorities, 
though a close search was made all over Yoko 
hama and even in Kanagawa. A burglary at No. 
32 shortly after indicated that he had resumed 
work, and this was followed by 4 descent on the 
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house of Mr. J. A. Fraser, at No. 20, and the 
robberies from Mr. Watson's house at No. 
190, and Mr. E. R. Smith's at No. 225. While 
these achievements were being accomplished, 
the sagacity of the detectives, however, was 
gradually leading them towards success. At 
length their suspicions became centered on a 
doguya or second-hand dealer in Matsukagecho, 
named Kandamura Wataru, and, having waited 
till they believed they had seeured proof sufficient 
for their purpose, the detectives on Wednesday 
morning entered the place. Theirentrance wasat 
first objected to on the ground that the person they 
wished to see was not there, but they persisted 
and commenced to search the premises. At 
first it seemed as if they had made a mistake, 
but after a few minutes a closed door attracted 
their attention. On this being opened a dark 
recess was discovered, the warm atmosphere in 
which suggested the presence of some one. A 
detective stretched in his hand; it encountered 
something that moved, and the culprit: was 
speedily dragged forth into the light. A further 
search disclosed a large quantity of the stolen 
articles hid in a net above the thief’s head, and 
there were alsobroughtto light the tools—pincers, 
skeleton keys, &c.,—that he used on his thieving 
expeditions. The burglar was soon lodged in 
jail, the second-hand dealer being also arrested. 
In addition to the articles found when he was 
seized many more have been recovered from 
other places, where they had either been depo- 
sited for safety or sold. The store-room of the 
Bluff Police Station, which the other day resem- 
‘bled a hardware shop—by the presence of the 
pots and pans stolen by another, but minor, 
thief-—has now somewhat the air of a curio 
store. Among the articles recovered’ are 
two pretty mantel clocks, one of which be- 
longs to Mr. Watson and the other to Mr. 
Fraser, two silver candlesticks taken from 
the house of the former, a silver flask, a 
hat, and a number of small anticles of 
bijouterie stolen from Mr. Fraser, a gold watch 
and many ornaments belonging to Mr. Smith, 
and a collection of gold leaves and other objects 
which it is supposed have been picked from 
vases. Articles of clothing also find a place in 
the lot, most of which is appropriately arranged 
ona stolen table cloth. Altogether Mr. Shi- 
nadzu Ikyo al/as Kondo Kikuji had made a 
remarkably good collection, and, though it may 
never come to his ears, he ought to be proud 
of the attention which it is receiving from the 
foreign visitors whom Inspector Ishikawa has 
invited to view it. : 


GUIDES IN JAPAN. 


Ir will be remembered that, some time ago, we 
animadverted very strongly on the conduct of 
many of the Japanese at present following the 
occupation of guide in Japan. We said that 
these men not only exact large commissions 
upon goods purchased at shops to which they 
conduct tourists, but also frequently behave with 
rudeness and want of consideration. Our _ re- 
marks elicited a combined protest from a num- 
ber of the guides who frequent the Grand 
Hotel, and their rebuttal was subsequently 
endorsed by Mr. Wolf, Manager of the Hotel. 
We contented ourselves at the time with stating 
that our charges had been based as well on our 
own personal observation as on the repeated 
assurances of curio-dealers. It was of course 
natural that the guides should assert their in- 
nocence, and as the offences to which we alluded 
were unknown to their victims, the Manager of 
the Hotel was not likely to receive any com- 
plaints or have any cognisance of the matter. 
It happens now, however, that a very flagrant 
case has’ been brought under our notice, and 
we give it publicity by way of warning and illus- 
tration. A gentleman recently staying at the 
Grand Hotel, visited Tokyo with two ladies, and 
was taken by his guide toa certain curio store. It 
chanced that the head servant of a well-known 
Japanese gentleman was in the store at the 
time. The guide, to the surprise of the 
looker-on, in speaking of his emplovers to the 
curio folks, designated them by most appro- 
brious epithets, among which such terms as 
kottsu, kono chtkusho, and so forth,. occurred 


frequently. Enquiring the price of articles 
pointed out by the foreigners, he invariably 
directed the dealer to add a good round sum, 
and gave the increased amount as the true 
figure. Altogether his conduct was so rude and 
so unconscionable, that the Japanese who hap- 
pened to be listening, was lost in astonishment 
and reported the whole matter to his master on 
returning home. The latter, indignant that 
foreign tourists visiting Japan should be sub- 
jected to such treatment, has informed us of 
the matter, suggesting that we should revert to 
the subject, and assuring us that all respectable 
Japanese are utterly opposed to these dishonest 
and discourteous practices. This confirmation 
of what we had previously written was not 
necessary for us, but it adds to the strength of 
our suggestion that some measures should be 
taken to guarantee tourists against being the 
victims as well of insult as of chicanery. 


- DANGER OF ELECTRIC WIRES. 


Reports continue to be published in American 
papers of accidents resulting in death through 
the unprotected state of wires laid-in cities 
for conducting the electricity used in light- 
ing. Here is another:—An electric-light cur- 
rent this morning (Nov. 4) roasted a horse 
to death, threw the driver to the Street, and 
knocked a Police Sergeant senseless. The 
deadly current was carried to its victims 
through a telephone wire. A big pole carrying 
numberless wires stands on Fourth Avenue, 
near the corner of Twenty-eighth street. Some 
time this morning one of the wires fell to the 
street and formed a loop across the down track 
of the Fourthkavenue Railroad. Soon after 
it fell Thomas Whelan, the driver of a 
Herald delivery wagon,camealong. The horse 
stepped on the wire and instantly came toa 
halt, and then sprang aside and fell. The jolt 
to the vehicle threw Whelan on the street, and 
when he arose to his feet he received a shock 
which threw him prostrate into the gutter. Re- 
gaining his feet again, the driver undertook to 
raise the horse, but as soon as he touched the 
animal another shock passed through him. He 
then comprehended the cause and _ lay still. 
Citizens who were attracted to the scene 
noticed blue flames emitting from the pros- 
trate animal. Flashes came from all parts 
of the horse’s body, and the smell of burn- 
ing flesh was perceptible half a block away. 
Whelan was assisted to his feet,. but the 
horse was given a wide berth. The police 
established a guard at points sufficiently far 
from the roasting animal to warn all wayfarers 
from nearing the fatal spot. Sergeant Mac- 
donald, however, came in contact with the wire 
and fell to the pavement senseless. Roundsman 
Cassidy, who went to his rescue, caught hold of 
the Sergeant's leg and received a shock which 
compelled him to release his hold. A second 
effort was more successful. 


THE NEW AMERICAN EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN 
TSUKIJI. 

THirTY years ago there arrived in Japan the 
second of the many foreigners that have come 
lo this country to engage in protestant mission- 
ary work; a work then offering, as it does 
now, so great and interesting a field. A man 
actuated by the most disinterested motives and 
animated by the greatest zeal in the prosecution 
of his labours, the Right Reverend Channing 
Moore Williams, D.D. has the satisfaction of 
seeing his efforts crowned by success, one of 
the most manifest evidences of which is the 
completion of a Church to be consecrated on 
Sunday, the rst December next. To Bishop 
Williams’ munificence and earnestness is due the 
handsome and most appropriate building in 
which worshippers can henceforth attend the 
services of the American Episcopal Church in 
the English language. Bishop Williams has 
already dedicated a score or more chapels in 
various parts of Tokyo, where the services are 
conducted in the Japanese language, but this 
edifice of which we write is for English-speaking 
folk, It is built of brick with trimmings of 
Sawada stone. The latter, of gray colour and fine 
grain, with thin marble-like veins running 


through it, has been brought from Soshiu. The 
style of architecture is that known as the deco- 
rative Gothic of the 14th century, and, though 
simple, is effective. The shape of the edifice 
is cruciform ;.its length 108 feet, the width of 
the nave 36 feet, while from wall to wall of the 
transepts it measures 60 feet. The floor and the 
ceiling, which is open work, are of Oregon pine, 
the other wood-work being of deyaks, all highly 
varnished. The nave is divided into three aisles, 
and has seats for 350 people. The transepts 
and choir are raised three steps above the floor 
of the nave, and beyond the choir is the chancel, 
raised an additional two steps. In the south of 
the chancel is the vestry ; in the north, the organ 
room. On each side of the chancel-arch is-an 
ambo, a semi-circular projection advancing 
three or four feet into the nave, to serve, the 
one on the south side as a reading-desk, the 
one on the north as a pulpit. The shape of the 
chancel is apsidal. The light comes from all 
sides through windows of stained glass imported 
from France and manufactured by Latteux- 
Bazin. The design of these windows is simple 
and yet extremely beautiful, contrasting well with 
the red brick of the walls and with the colour of 
the wood-work, while the light furnished is 
abundant and very grateful to the eye. Mr. J. 
McD. Gardiner is the architect of the building, 
and the contractors and workmen have all been 
Japanese. The iron frames of the windows 
and the brass stanchions of the chancel rails, as 
well as the brass lectern, have been manufac- 
tured in Tokyo. Congratulations and praises 
are due to Mr. Gardiner for his conception and 
for the solid and workmanlike way in which it 
has been carried out by those serving under 
his direction. On Sunday next services will be 
held in the new church at 10 a.m. in the Japa- 
nese language, and at 3.15 p.m. in the English 
language. 
will be services in Japanese at 9 a.m., and in 
English at 11 a.m. and at 7 p.m., besides other 
services on week-days. 


FOREIGN LOANS FOR JAPAN, 
Tue rooted objection entertained by this coun- 
try to contracting loans abroad is well known. 
If anything that economists have written pos- 
sesses weight, there are numerous and power- 
ful reasons in favour of procuring money in the 
matket where it is cheapest, and applying it to 
the development of industries and means of 
communication in a country where the rate of 
interest is so high asin Japan. But these con- 
siderations do not appear to counterbalance 
political arguments, of which, it is understood, 
His Majesty the Emperor is the chief exponent. 
The Zokyo Shimpo alleges that an offer was 
recently made through Messrs. Samuel & Com- 
pany of this Settlement, representing English 
capitalists, to purchase thirty million ye worth 
of Japanese five per cent. Redemption Bonds 
(Seiri Aésar) at the rate now ruling in the 
market, the only condition attaching being 
that the Japanese Government should un- 
dertake to transport the money from London 
to this country. Unlikely as it is that English 
expitalists would subscribe to a loan, on a 
silver basis, and therefore excellent as 
offer should have seemed—if indeed it was 
really made—from a Japanese point of view, 
we learn on the same authority that it was 
refused after considerable discussion on the 
part of the officials of the National Debt Bureau 
(Kokusat-Kyoku) in the Department of Finance. 
The question of obtaining money abroad is 
said, however, to be again on the /apis. It was 
strongly mooted in 1887 by a leading Osaka 
merchant, Mr. Fujita, who submitted his 
opinions to Count Ito, Minister President of 
State, when the latter was returning from his 
trip to the Riu-kiu Islands. There seemed to 
be some probability that Count Ito's” assent 
would be given, but just then Mr. Yoshiwara, 
of the Bank of Japan, returned from Europe 
whither he had been in pursuance of his scheme 
of placing Japanese bonds on the London 
market. Mr. Yoshiwara had met with no suc- 
cess. He found English capitalists shy and could 
obtain’ no better offer than 75 for bonds of a 
face value of 100, carrying interest at 7 per cent. 


On the following Sundays -there. 
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Naturally, Mr. Yoshiwara was altogether un- 
favourable to the idea of further attempts in that 
direction, and indeed to any prospect of a 
foreign loan. So the matter fell through for 
the moment. This year, however, Japan has 
suffered so much from flood and storm, and 
her people are engaging in so many enterprises, 
that the money market is beginning to become 
wery tight, and the advisability of obtaining 
money in Europe has again been mooted. 
But the Zokyo Shimpo says that Mr. Kawada, 
of the Bank of Japan, is strongly opposed to any- 
thing of the kind, and there is consequently no 
chance of the thing being put through at present. 


DEER FORESTS AND GROUSE MOORS IN SCOTLAND. 


Tue St. Fames's Gazette gives an interesting 
account of the financial consequences of con- 
verting the Highlands of Scotland into deer 
forests and grouse moors :— 


Under the established system of tenure and cultiva- 
tion, the Highlands keep their people in much greater 
comfort than that which would be possibie under the 
system of any reformer who omitted to explain the 
process by which rock and heather may be imntediately 
turned intu gold. ‘This is no sneer at random. Im. 
pressed by the persistency of the agitators, the Duke 
of Sutherland drove the grouse and the deer froma 
large tract of his estate, and set skilled farmers to 
mike the most of it in their own way. The results 
are so much against farming. and so greatly in favour 
of sport, that the farmers do not wish them published, 
and the Duke is good-naturedly silent. While we do 
not know what would happen if the orators of the 
Highland [and League invented a plough which 
would turn rock and heather into loam, we do know 
that the rock and the heather, as they stand, produce, 
acre for acre not very much less wealth than some 
farms in arable Midlothian. We find from the Re- 
port of the Crofters Commission of 1884 that there 
are 3,086 square miles of the Highlands laid out as 
deer-forests, of which there are 109.  Scarcely a 
square inch of this area has soil deep enough to grow 
grain; yet the land is far from being unprofitable. 
It is stocked with red deer, and each forest is let at the 
rate of from £20to £25 for every stag that cansbe 
shot without unduly reducing the stock. She total 
assessed rental of the forests is over £100,000. ‘That, 
however, is certainly not more than half the wealth 
which the forests draw into the Highlands every year. 
It is merely what the tenants pay for the right to 
shoot, ‘Vhe sportsmen keep up luxurious establish- 
ments, which distribute among the local tradespeople 
as much money, it is estimated, as the lairds draw in 
rent; and their guests give handsome ‘tips” to 
gamekeepers and giilies and house-servants, of which 
no public record whatsoever is made. A_ striking 
negative evidence of the value of a deer-forest to the 
local community has been stated in Rod and Gun. 
One year a forest in Perthshire did not find a tenant. 
A newsp per correspondent interviewei the bakers, 
the butchers, the horse-hirers, and other traders in the 
village adjoining; and he found that their profits for 
the season were £400 less than they had been in any 
year when the forest had hada lessee. Besides the 
deer-forests of the Highlands contribute £12,500 a 
year to the local rates. Grouse are even more wealth. 
producing than deer, ‘Ihe assessment rolls for 1$87- 
88 value the grousemoors at £440.006 a year; which 
sum, it is estimated, conditions, in local rates, a further 
payment of £55,000. Of course those figures state the 
value of all the moors, some of which are tenanted by 
the owners; but much the greater part of the value of 
the moors is money actually drawn into the Highlands 
along with persons who, if there were no sport to be 
had there, would take themselves and their wealth 
elsewhere. ‘This season, which as we have mentioned, 
is the best on record, takes into the Highlands, as the 
price of grouse alone, a sum believed to be not less 
than £300,000. ‘Ihen there are the salmon. In most 
cases the rivers and the lochs on an estate are let 
along with the moor; but there are many exceptions ; 
and when salmon are treated as a separate item their 
value is found to be even more extraordinary than that 
of thadeer or of the grouse. Grouse at 41 a brace, 
the ratio upon which the rents of moors are fixed, are 
dear; stags at from £20to £25 may be considered 
dearer; but what shall we say to salmon at £300 
apiece? That price has actually been ‘ experienced” 
on the Ness; where, in a cottage near the Island 
Woods, we once heard a simple peasant sympathetic- 
ally remark that “it was a mercy the poor Englisher 
got only one grilse, or he woud have been ruined at 
that rate.” The “run” in the salmon rivers is usually 
normal, and the lessees generally get as many fish as 
the contract anticpated, We are not at present able 
to say exactly what the value of the rod-fishings is, 
for in many cases the statistics of that matter are 
mixed up with those of the sporting estate as a whole. 
However, it is certainly so greit that, if they hada 
spark of genuine sympathy with the poorer classes 
among their countrymen, “ patriots” like Mr. A. E. 
Baown, M.P., would be thoroughly ashamed of them- 
selves. If riparian rights wese nationalized, as those 
malignant politicians propose, the salmon of Scottish 
streams would become extinct, and the communities 


of Deeside, of Speyside, of ‘I weedside, and of Ness-| sity for its existence. But, so far as we 


side would be seriously impoverished. ‘J hat would be 
a pretty price to pay for the privilege to those com- 
munities of allowing political demagogues to play 
upon their ignorance and to stir their social spleen, 
It seems to us has the “'servility ” among the humbler 
classes in Scotland, which the Spectator notes as a 
result of the dependence of the Highlanders upon 
southern wealth, is an infinitely lesser evil than that 
which the popular politicians of the north are striving 
to produce. : 


THE KOCHI STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 


AccorpinG lo the Chigat Shogya Shimpo, the 
Kéchi Steamship Company, which was lately 
established by some persons at Kéchi for the 
purpose of competing, as our contemporary 
assures us, with the Nippon Yusen Kaisha, has 
ordered the construction of a vessel at the 
dockyard of Mr. Fujieda, of Kizukawa, Osaka, 
while the building of boilers has been entrusted 
to Mr. Okuyama Ichiro, an engineer of the 
Osaka Shosen Kaisha. The dimensions of the 
steamer are stated to be as follows:—Length 
138 feet, and width 21 feet. The registered 
tonnage will be 200, with 49 nominal and 
300 indicated horse-power. The speed will be 
11 knots. The cost is estimated at yen 29,000. 
The ship will be ready for work by May next 
year. It is also stated that this company will 
soon construct two or three more vessels, and 
run them between Kochi and Osaka. The 
company also hopes, in order to accomplish its 
original object of competing with the Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha, to extend its operations as far 
as to Tokyo. 
POLITICAL NEWS. 

THose who impatiently awaited the return of 
Count Inouve to the capital have been entirely 
disappointed. To all appearances, Count Inouye 
does not seem inclined to assume any respon- 
sibility under the present state of things. The 
persuasions of Prince Sanjo and other personal 
friends of the Count are said to have been of 
no avail to turn him from his original intention 
of retiring from the Government.:. 


* 
* * 


With reference to the formation of a new Cabi- 
net, the Hochi Shimbun mentions a rumour that 
Count Yamagata and the rest of the Ministers, 
with the exception of Prince Sanjo, will all re- 
sign in a body, after informing the Treaty 
Powers concerned of the postponement of the 
negotiations sve die. Whether the so-called 
postponement also includes the postponement 
of the date of operation of the treaties already 
concluded, but still unratified, is not made plain 
by our contemporary, but of course the one step 
would involve the other. At the same time, 
rumour says, the retiring Ministers will pro- 
bably name certain statesmen of Sasshu and 
Choshu as their successors. With regard to 
the Ministers of War and of the Navy, however, 
it is reported that they will resign only after the 
new Cabinet shall have been organized, lest 
there Should be any disturbance within the Army 
or the Navy. This rumour may or may not be 
true, but there is evidently a strong belief 
that a great ministerial crisis is impending. 
Some politicians even assert that the change 
about to be made will be so radical as to deserve 
the appellation of a second Restoration. At 
all events, the crisis will not be accomplished 
before the close of the present year, if things 
move at their present rate. : 


* 
* * 


The Choya Shimbun states that Prince 
Shimazu Tadayoshi of Sasshu, now staying in 
the capital, has effected a conservative combina- 
tion among those of the same order of nobility 
with him, ze. Princes Konoe Tokumaro, Kujé 
Michitaka, NijO Motohiro, Ichijé Saneteru, Ta- 
katsukasa Hiromichi, Sanjo Sanetomi, Iwakura, 
Tomosada, Tokugawa Ietatsu, Shimazu Tada- 
nari, and M6ri Motonori. The combination is 
called Aoshaku-kai (Association of Princes). 
The objection of the combination is said to be 
to check the precipitate progress of the country, 
and to correct the tendency of indiscriminately 
imitating the customs and manners of the 
West. We should heartily welcome such an 
association were there any apparent neces- 


can see, the temper of the time is all against 
anything like slavish imitation or adoption of 
Western ways. It may be a question for states- 
men whether their duty does not rather lie in 
the direction of curbing, or at least controlling, 
this tendency. Westerns have so long been 
exhorting the Japanese to avoid metamorphosi- 
sing themselves, and to preserve their national 
individuality at all hazards, that we can scarcely 
cry out against the present reaction, however 
neuch we may desire to see it restrained within 
due limits. 


ARRIVAL OF KEROSENE AT KOBE. 


Tue Hyogo News of the 27th inst. thus reports 
the arrival of two cargoes of kerosene from the 
United States :—There arrived in port yester- 
day, by the Soltfatreand Guy C. Goss, 113,000 
cases of kerosene to replenish a market which 
had become very bare, all the stocks having al- 
ready been sold to Japanese. The Solrtazre 
left Philadelphia on May 22nd, and when 
off the Cape of Good Hope fire broke out 
in the lazarette, through the upsetting of a 
lamp over a bale of oakum. The flames were 
extinguished, however, before much damage 
was done, but the Captain sustained severe 
burns to his hands. It was found necessary . 
to jettison 1,500 cases, but more on account of 
the deep way in which the vessel was laden 
than anything else. The Guy C. Goss left 
Philadelphia on June 8th, and when coming up 
the straits last night sustained the loss of her 
bowsprit by collision with a junk, which, with- 
out any warning, suddenly stood across her 
bows. The fate of the junk was sudden, the 
native craft being capsized, but her crew were 
taken off by another junk which was €lose at 
hand. The next arrival of oil is due by the 
Monmouthshire, now on her way to Yokohama 
from New York vd ports, with 20,000 cases. 
There is also due early next month the steamer 
Selbridge from Batoum, Since the above was 
written, the Belle of Oregon has arrived in port. 


THE BRIBERY CASE. 

We have not by any means heard the end of 
the much discussed Tokyo Bribery Case. The 
Choya Shimbun says that the whole matter is 
not unlikely to be re-opened by a petition which 
Mr. Hayashi Kinji has laid before the Supreme 
Court. Mr, Hayashi, we read, addressed him- 
self in the first place direct to the Governor of 
Tokyo, submitting certain points bearing upon 
theallegation that members of the City Assembly 
had received bribes. His letter was returned, 
however, and not being content to let the matter 
rest, he prepared a petition to the Supreme 
Court. So far as we can judge from the 
Choya’s account, Mr. Hayashi arraigns the Go- 
vernor of Tokyo for neglect of duty. His case 
is put thus:—The people of Japan enjoy a 
share in local government affairs according to 
provisions of law. They have a right to send 
their representatives to the local assemblies, and 
these representatives, in discussing and decid- 
ing public questions, are bound to lay aside 
private considerations and to be guided entirely 
by concern for the general weal. Should 
they fail in this essential particular, their 
decisions have no title to be carried into 
effect. The function of a Prefect or Governor 
is to decide whether or no they have so 
failed, and whether or no their decisions should 
have the force of law. Now the Tokyo City 
Assembly, in February last, came to a certain 
decision with respect to the tax called /w-sin. 
It was alleged that the decision had been ob- 
tained by bribery, but the Governor of Tokyo, 
ignorant of anything of the kind, approved the 
decision and ordered it to be carried out. 
Subsequently, however, accusations of bribery 
and corruption were freely preferred against 
members of the Assembly, but to this day the 
Governor of Yokyo has not taken any proper 
steps to clear up the matter. Mr. Hayashi 
enters into details as to the action of the As- 
sembly and the amounts involved in its femis- 
sions of taxation, and also gives the names of 
the proposers and principal supporters of the 
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motions. His pointis that a decision arrived 
at under circumstances so suspicious should 
not be suffered to have the effect of law, and 
that the Governor of Tokyo neglects his duty 
in not instituting a thorough investigation, since 
in his official capacity, he is responsible for 
measures sanctioned by him. The whole affair, 
as it stands, is declared by Mr. Fujitato bea 
disgrace to the people of Tokyo, and he prays 
the Supreme Court to direct that fitting action 
be taken without delay. 


THE NEW CODES. ° 
‘‘Tue codes of law now in preparation,” writes 
the Fiyi Shimpo, ‘‘were drafted by a French 
jurist, M. Boissonade, and a German jurist, M. 
Roesler. A revising committee, consisting of 
men who have been for many years directly 
connected with the business of local Govern, 
ment, as well as of men possessing long judicial 
experience, is exhausting all its ability in per- 
fecting them. There can be no doubt therefore 
that they will be excellent codes.” This is a 
very different prediction from that of the Hoga- 
kushi whose protest made so much noise last 
spring. The ¥:7/ Shimpo, however, goes on to 
explain that it feels some uneasiness about the 
provisions relating to insurance. It writes as 
though the compilers and revisers of the Codes 
had difficulty in finding precedents to guide 
them in this particular direction, but we confess 
that we fail to follow our contemporary’s line of 
reasoning. Indeed, we are uncertain whether 
we even comprehend his meaning. At all events 
there is no no apparent reason why the new 
Codes should not be as full and satisfactory in 
respect of questions of insurance as in respect 
of anything else. 


© DELAY ABOUT TREATY REVISION. 


IMPATIENCE seldom pauses to reason. When 
impatient people show themselves illogical we 
can at least congratulate them on being natural. 
Such is the case with those who aver that not a 
day should be lost in communicating with Fo- 
reign Powers on the subject of Treaty Revision. 
Reminded that the Minister of State for Foreign 
Affairs is temporarily disabled by a wound re- 
ceived under circumstances entitling him to 
more than usual deference, and that it would 
be scarcely decent on the part of his col- 
leagues to hastily assume the control of 
an affair the management of which had been 
entrusted to him by the Emperor, the im- 
patient people answer that Japanese states- 
men are not usually very loyal to one another! 
This is so naive as to be quite pretty. If the 
critics had told us at the outset that the advice 
they tendered with such emphasis could only 
be followed at the expense of loyalty; that, in 
fact, they were simply urging Japanese states- 
men to once more commit a familiar sin, we 
should not have fallen into the mistake of treat- 
ing the criticism seriously. 


JAPANESE TRANSLATION OF ‘THE ORIGIN OF 
SPECIES.” 

Mr. S. Isawa, of the Mombusho, has, we see, 
brought out a Japanese translation of Huxley's 
lectures “On the Origin of Species.” These 
lectures, originally addressed to working men, 
are doubtless known to many of our readers 
as models of what the popular exposition 
of a scientific subject could be. Mr. Isawa 
has performed his translators work faithfully 
and ably, and has printed it in large, easy 
type and with well chosen explanatory dia- 
grams. To the work, in this its Japanese form, 
there is prefixed an English preface by Profes- 
sor E. S. Morse. We are sure that this attrac- 
tive little book will win a large circle of readers 
in a country which is already more than half- 
converted to Darwin's and Huxley’s views. 


THE EMPEROR'S BIRTHDAY IN SAN FRANCISCO. 
Tue Cail of the 4th inst., thus alludes to the 
observation of the birthday of the Emperor of 
Japan in San Francisco:—Yesterday was the 
thirty-seventh anniversary of the birthday of the 
Emperor of Japan, and as usual it wis quietly but 
appropriately celebrated by his subjects in this 
city. The fuss, frenzy and powder-stench, gay 


garments and hideous noises, that make known 
to the world that joy dwells in the heart of a 
Chinaman on his holidays, were wanting. 
Here and there the flag of the empire flapped 
in the wind, but it was every case displayed 
side by side with the Stars and Stripes. 
The Consul entertained the prominent mem- 
bers of the colony at a banquet in the even- 
ing at the Consulate. Patriotic speeches, 
toasts and songs, replete with frequent and 
friendly references to the Jand of their adop- 
tion, went round the festive beard. A bouton- 
nitre of chrysanthemums adorned the coat of 
every guest, and large clusters of the same flower 
were massed with pleasing effect round the apart- 
ment. The three Japanese associations, the 
Dushu, Ichi, and the Nineteenth Century Com- 
pany—the last named being the proprieters of the 
little Japanese newspaper published at 314, 
O Farrell street—held a meeting in Pythian 
Hall, and listened to songs and speeches in 
Japanese and English by members. At the 
close of the meeting congratulations were tele- 
graphed to the Legation at Washington, to be 
transmitted to the Emperor. The association 
deeply regretted the absence of the Consul. 
which was due to the fact that he had made 
preparations for the banquet before he received 
their invitation. 


BRAZIL. 


Braziv has settled her affairs very quietly. She 
made up her mind long ago to be a republic, 
and it was generally understood that the only 
thing standing between her people and the ac- 
complishment of their purpose was their sove- 
reign, who was so much respected and beloved 
that the idea of deposing him did not find 
general favour. Patience was probably render- 
ed more easy by the fact that His Majesty was 
in very delicate health, and did not seem likely 
to survive long. It was a question, indeed, 
not of abstaining from change during his life- 
lime, but of waiting for his speedy decease. 
The Emperor, however, took it into his head to 
get well, and’then his loving subjects evidently 
concluded that they could not afford to wait 
any longer. So there has been a bloodless re- 
volution. We trust that this new republic is 
not going to follow the example of its neigh- 
bours, and become a mere machine for enrich- 
ing its presidents at the expense of the country. 


THE BANK OF JAPAN. 
THE amounts of convertible notes and reserves 
in the Bank of Japan for the week ended the 
23rd instant were as follows :— 


Coxvertiste Notes. RESERVES AND SECURITIES. ~ 
Yen. 
Gold coin and bullion. 24,143,508 
Silver coin and bullion. 29,060,930 
Public Loan Bonds....., 15,866,450 


KN. 
Notes issued 48,273,878 


Treasury Bills .... 


Government Bills. » 1,721,609 
Deed vn cisccccssesvesazevende 4,111,294 
78,273,878 755273,878 


Of.the above total issue of notes, the sum of 
yen 4,925,015 isin the treasury of the Bank, and 
yen 70,348,563 in actual circulation, the latter 
showing a decrease of jen 1,122,667 as com- 
pared with yen 71,471,530 at the end of the 
previous week. 


MR. FUKUZAWA'S UNIVERSITY, 
Accorpine to the ¥i7# Shimpo, Mr. Fukuzawa’s 
new University at Mita is to be opened from 
the beginning of the coming year. All the 
professors engaged from the United States 
have already arrived, and the necessary ar- 
rangements for opening the institution are 
said to have been completed by the Committee 
of Control who were lately elected by the gradu- 
ates and teachers of the Keio-Gijuku, which 
will be associated with the new University. 
Three courses, Literature, Law, and Political 
Economy, will be inaugurated. 


THE AKITA RAILWAY. 
Tue inhabitants of the prefecture of Akita con- 
template the construction of a railway connect- 
ing Shinjo and Aomori, the whole distance 
being 220 miles. Messrs. Suge Reiji, Ikeda 
Kohan, Araya Keikichi, Sakamoto Riichiro, 
and Kagaya Saitaro lately came up to the 


capital in company with Mr. Fukazu, Secretary 
of the Prefecture. These persons are now said 
to be consulting with the principal business men 
in Tokyo. According to the Shogyo Shimpo, 
the estimated cost of construction is put at 
yen 6,982,000, while the approximate estimate 
of receipts after the opening of the line is 


yen 898,900 against yen 359.500 of estimated 


expenses. Thus the estimated net profit is yen 
537,300, that is to say, 74% per cent. of the 
original cost of construction. 


MR. J. M. DIXON. 

We learn that Mr. J. M. Dixon, Professor of 
English Literature in the Imperial University, 
leaves Japan next month ona year’s furlough, 
His duties will be discharged during his ab- 
sence by Mr. Arthur W. Beall, M. A., a graduate 
of Queen’s University, Kingston, Canada. Mr. 
Beall took his degree last year with honours 
in modern languages and classics. He was 
the silver medallist of his term in modern lang- 
uages. Mr. Dixon has well earned a season 
of rest as he has been steadily at work for 
fourteen years. We regret to learn that ill health 
has something to do with his departure, but 
hope that the change will completely restore 
him to health, and enable him to resume a 
position the duties of which he has hitherto 
performed ably and conscientiously. 


THE CHAIR OF ENGINEERING IN GLASGOW 
UNIVERSITY. 

Tue chairof Engineering at Glasgow, “‘Rankine’s 
chair,” bas fallen to a gentleman as yet little - 
known in scientific circles. Mr. Archibald Barr, 
formerly assistant to Professor James Thompson, 
Sir William’s brother and Rankine’s immediate 
successor, has been elected, leaving vacant the 
engineering chair in Leeds College. It was 
mentioned in these columns that Mr. Thomas 
Alexander, late of Japan and now of Dublin 
University, was a candidate for the Glasgow 
chair. We believe that this was an error, that 
gentleman never having applied for the post. 


M. BOISSONADE. 
AccoRDING to intelligence received from 
France, M. Boissonade was to leave Marseilles 
onthe 20th of October, and should therefore 
arrive in this country about the 3oth instant. 
He is to reside at Count Saigo’s house at Shina- 
gawa, so soon as it is ready for his reception. 
A few days before starting eastward, M. Bois- 
sonade had the honour of a special audience 
with the President of the French Republic; an 
evidence at once of the value attached to M. 
Boissonade’s labours in Japan by the chief of ° 
the French Government, and of the interest felt 
in the future of Japan. 


ACCIDENT TO THE ‘‘ KAISAR-1-HIND.” 
TELEGRAPHIC advice has been received from 
Hongkong to the effect that an accident has oc- 
curred to the machinery of the Kaésar-1-Hind, 
which will necessitate the detention of that ves- _- 
sel at Hongkong for about a week, in order that ~ 
the necessary repairs may be executed. It has 
been arranged that the Verona will call in at 
Shanghai on her voyage to Japan, and she will 
take on the mails, passengers, opium, and a 
portion of the cargo ex Katsar-1-Hind.—R.S. 
and Nagaskt Express. 


MAJOR-GENERAL IDA. _ 
Mayor-Generat Ipa Yuzuru, a member of the 
Senate, who was lately reported to be seriously 
ill, was raised to the peerage on the 22nd inst., 
and the title of Baron was conferred on him in 
consideration of his distinguished services. He 
was at the same time raised to the official rank 
of the first grade of the third class. It is also 
stated that his portrait, which was entrusted to 
a painter named Okubo Yfisuke, has been 
finished, and the picture is said to have been 
very faithfully executed. 


TELEPHONE EXCHANGE. 
AccorpInG to the Véppon, the opening of the 
telephone exchange in Tokyo and Yokohama 
will not take place till next year—probably on 
January rst. 
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THE APPOINTMENT OF BRITISH 
COLONIAL GOVERNORS. 
-—— > pe ee ee 

OME months ago, it may be remem- 

bered, a warm discussion arose, not in 
England alone, but throughout the British 
Empire, respecting the alleged rights of 
self-governing colonies to be consulted in 
the appointment of their governors. The 
question had its origin in the appointment 
of Sir HENRY BLAKE to be Governor of 
Queensland. For some quite incompre- 
hensible reason the Queensland Ministry, 
led by Sir THOMAS MCILWRAITH, objected 
- to the appointment, and asserted that 
before an appointment was made the 
Colony had a right to a voice in the matter. 
Lord KNUTSFORD very prudently with- 
drew the objectionable nominee and ap- 
pointed him to be Governor of Jamaica, 
sending Sir HENRY NORMAN in his place. 
A Blue-book has lately been issued con- 
taining a correspondence between the 
principal officials concerned in this in- 
teresting topic. It opens witha letter from 
Queensland to Lord KNUTSFORD asking 
that the Agent-general of that Colony in 
London might be informed confidentially 
of the name of the proposed Governor, 
before the home Government came to any 
final decision. In reply, the Secretary of 
State pointed out that the official charged 
with conducting the foreign relations of 
the Crown in a Colony, and advising on 
Imperial as distinct from Colonial ques- 
tions, must owe his appointment, and be 
responsible to the Crown alone; and that 
the Ministers of the Colony concerned 
could not share the responsibility of the 
Crown or have a veto on the selection. 
About the same time South Australia made 
a similar request, to which an answer in 
the same terms was given. On the other 
hand, Victoria showed that she had no de- 
sire to appoint or nominate her Governor, 
but the assembly of New South Wales 
passed a resolution, ‘humbly submitting 
that it was desirable and reasonable and 
in accord with the privilege constitution- 
ally conferred on the QUEEN’S Australian 
subjects, that in future the government of 
the Colony should be informed of any in- 
tended appointment to the Governorship 
before the appointment is finally made.” 
The constitutional discussion thus raised, 
so far as the present Blue-book is con- 
cerned, is brought to an end by a cir- 
cular despatch from Lord KNUTSFORD to 
the Governors of the Australian Colonies. 
In this the Secretary of State says that 
while Queensland, New South Wales, and 
South Australia hold that the Colonial 
Ministers ought to have an opportunity of 
expressing an opinion before any Gover- 
nor is appointed, Victoria and Canada 
decidedly are of opinion that the appoint- 
“ment should be made without such refer- 
ence, while New Zealand and Tasmania 
have expressed no opinion either way. 
Lord KNUTSFORD thinks, after carefully 
studying the whole of the discussion in 


the Colonial Parliament, that the dissability 
of making any change in the mode of 
appointing Governors of the Australian 
Colonies has not been established, and 
that the objections greatly outweigh the 
advantages which Her Majrsty’s Go- 
vernment might in some cases derive from 
a knowledge of the opinions of the gen- 
tlemen at the time serving as Colonial 
Ministers. Lord KNUTSFORD claims for 
himself and his predecessors “that a re- 
markable measure of success both as 
regards the capacity and character of the 
Governors appointed and as regards the 
approval with which these appointments 
have been received in the Colonies, has 
attended the endeavours which at all times 
have been made to secure the best possible 
selection in each case.” In regard to the 
suggestion which was made that the selec- 
tion of Governors should be limited to per- 
sons who have held high political office in 
England, or who have been members of the 
Imperial Parliament, Lord KNursFoRD 
says that such selection would be attended 
with considerable difficulty. It would often 
exclude almost all the successful Aus- 
tralian Governors, and men in public life 
at home are not always ready to retire from 
it in order to serve out of England for a 
term of years. This despatch concludes 
as follows :—“ It appears indeed necessary 
on every ground that HER MAJESTY’'s Go- 
vernment should conduct, without assist- 
ance from the Colony, the confidential 
negotiations preliminary to the selection 
of a Governor, while they could not invite 
a person so selected by them to allow his 
name to be submitted for the approval of 
gentlemen at a distance, to whom (though 
well and favourably known here) he may 
be altogether unknown. I can therefore 
only repeat that the true interests of the 
Colonies, and the preservation of friendly 
and constitutional relations between the 
Colonies and this country will, in’ the 
opinion of HER MAJesty’s Government, be 
best secured by adhering to the principles 
upon which the appointment of Governor 
has hithertobeen made.” It is obvious that 
these considerations must have already 
suggested themselves to the Colonial poli- 
ticians who started the agitation, and it 
is equally obvious that Lord KNUTSFORD 
must have known as much. The meaning 
of the request preferred by the Colonies is 
nothing more or less than a gentle protest 
against having Governors chosen for them 
at all, and doubtless the time is not far dis- 
tant when they will speak more decisively 
and unmistakably on the subject. 


GNOSTICISM AND THEOSOPHY. 
Oh 

TT Nan address which was noticed at some 

length in the leading columns of this 
journal, a well-known savant traced the 
rise of modern Buddhism and showed its 
connection with the wonder-workers, 
always so prominent a feature in the 


social life of India. Another writer now 
steps in, and tries to prove, in the pages 
of one of the ‘London reviews, that this 
Occultism or Esoteric Buddhism is merely 
a re-hash of the Guosticism which troubled 
early Christianity. The carly Gnostics, 
as is well-known, derived their tenets 
from the same source as the Zoroastrians, 
and-occupied themselves greatly with the 
problem of the existence of evil. Matter 
itself seemed to them essentially evil ; 
but, by a succession of stages, it could 
finally be got rid of, until pure spirit was 
attained by absorption with the pleroma 
or Supreme Bliss. The world itself was 
the work, not of a perfectly good and pure 
being, but of the Demiurge, an emanation 
from the deity, and many steps lower than 
the highest Father. 

An able and scholarly writer, Mr. KiNG, 
who has devoted much research to the 
subject of Gnosticism, not very long ago 
published a classical work on the subject, 
entitled “The Gnostics and their Re- 
mains.” This work, falling into the hands 
of Madame BLAvATSKY, the high priestess 
of the new faith, seems to have been to 
her arich well from which to draw sup- 
plies for her somewhat incoherent book, 
“Isis Unveiled.’ There the doctrine of 
the Demiurge is advanced with quite 
Gnostical plainness. ‘ The an/ma mundi,” 
she remarks, “or world-soul, was not the 
Deity, but an emanation.” The same 
doctrine is urged with equal plainness in 
‘The Perfect Way,” a work published by 
Dr. ANNA KINGSFORD and Mr. EDWARD 
MAITLAND, and considered by Colonel 
OLCOTT to be one of the great books of 
the century. The final end of creation, 
according to that work, is served by the 
dissolution of matter and by the absorp- 
tiof of all spirit into the soul of the world. 
Man has a triune nature, composed of 
matter, spirit, and soul. To get rid 
of the material encasement is the aim 
of every man; and the miracles {hat 
the new religionists claim to have per- 
formed are exhibitions of this holy 
triumph over gross matter. It seems as 
if there was nothing new under the sun. 
This triple nature of man, these ema- 
nations and cycles of being and ab- 
sorplions into a higher state, are all 
old friends, familiar to the Neo-Plato- 
nists and other philosophic sects of the 
second century of our era. It is upon 
these doctrines that the Theosophists are _ 
now laying most stress, not upon the 
trivial wonders which marked the rise of 
the new faith. The importance of the 
mysterious ‘‘ brothers,” who spend their 
lives, spun out far beyond the usual 
human span, in some remote spot in the 
Himalayas, is less and less insisted on. 
At first these brothers, said to possess un- 
common ,occult powers, were the very 
root and centre of the new faith; but 
Mr. SINNETT is now disposed to minimise 
their influence. In his late work, “ The 
Occult World,” he stated that ‘the bro- 
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thers” are less accurately qualified, in 
spite of their powers, than persons of less 
occult development to carry on“any under- 
taking which involves direct relations with 
a multiplicity of ordinary people in the 
commonplace world.” Colonel OLCOTT 
speaks of the wonders worked by Theoso- 
phists as but a small part of their religion 
taken as a whole. ; 

This new religion, then, now about fif- 
teen years old, may be said to have begun 
with wonders,.and to have settled down 
to a creed. Its beginnings are to he 
traced to the claims of two mediums, bro- 
thers of the name of Eppy, with whom 
Colonel OLCOTT had an interview in the 
year 1874. The village of Crittenden, 
Vermont, was the scene of this investiga- 
tion, which started Colonel OLCOTT in the 
réle of a prophet. Here also it was that 
he met the now famous Madame BLAVAT- 
SKY, a Russian lady of noble birth, who 
shares with him the honour of being the 
founder of Theosophy. The brothers, to 
whom we have already referred as living 
in a remote district of the Himalayas, 
sometimes vouchsafed a visit to devout be- 
lievers. One of them appeared to Colonel 
OLCOTT in New York, and left him asa 
souvenir a puggri or hat scarf, marked in 
one of the corners with his cipher. These 
manifestations led to the foundation of the 
Society in the following year, 1875, and 
the troubles that marked the first years 
of its existence gave birth, in 1877, to 
Madame BLAvaTsky’s “Isis Unveiled.” 
This work contained several bitter at- 
tacks on Christian missionaries and their 
‘methods, and promised a disclosure of the 
evils wrought by existing ecclesiastical 
organizations, but the threat, vaguely ex- 
pressed, has never been carried into ,exe- 
cution. 

‘To the creed which they profess the 
Theosophists assign another origin than 
that insisted on by the National Reviewer. 
Tifey claim that their creed has been pre- 

. served from the earliest times by brother- 
hoods and secret initiation, and that the 
ancient mysteries, the Rosicrucians, and 
the original Freemasons, whoever these 
gentlemen may have been—and their ex- 
istenceis amoot point in historical criticism 
—allhelped to keep it intact for the benefit 
of later generations. At the same time 


the Theosophists assert that their creed |b 


underlies all known religions. On the 
face of it, such a double claim appears in- 
consistent. On the other hand, the Na- 
tional Reviewer insists that Theosophy, so 
far as it is acreed, is nothing more than 
Gnosticism warmed up, a “ heresy,’—we 
use the name merely for convenience sake 
and with no theological odium—which 
seems to have appeared in the Christian 
church as early as seven years after the 
Ascension, and to have cropped up again 
and again. It is found in the tenets of 
the Manichees, and their successors, the 
Paulicians, the Albigenses and the Cathari, 
and indeed, so it is claimed, the Lol- 


lards, the Beghards, the Stedinger, and 


other pre-Reformation sects. 


Such are the points raised in the Mational 
Review article by Mr. F. Lecce. It re- 
mains to be seen what answer Colonel 
OLCOTT can return to this well-reasoned 
attack. 


THE LONDON “TIMES” AND FAPA- 
NESE FINANCE. 

—>———_— 

T is not often that we find Zhe 7imes 

blundering very grossly, though like all 
pieces of mundane mechanism it does oc- 
casionally work falsely. A somewhat strik- 
ing example has just been furnished in a 
series of articles entitled ‘ How China is 
governed.” Most interesting articles they 
are; full of carefully compiled and cleverly 
arranged information on a subject which, 
even by dwellers in this part of the Orient, 
is little understood and less studied. The 
portion, however, which immediately con- 
cerns us is a statement about Japanese 
finance as contrasted with Chinese. The 
words of the writer in Zhe Times are 
as follow:—Let it be noted to her 
credit that China has not turned her 


opportunities of borrowing money to un- 


due account, like her neighbour, Japan. 
Her pride, or perhaps a shrewd perception 
that the time will come when she can 
borrow money at a very much lower 
interest than is now expected, has pre- 
vented her incurring permanent liabilities 
for the sake of temporary gain.” Were it 
not almost sacrilegeous to charge the 
Thunderer with inserting bathos in a lead- 
ing article, we really should be disposed 
to apply the term to this paragraph. For 
not only is it a most flagrant mistatement 
of facts, but the theory it enunciates is 
almost silly. As to his facts, we should 
have thought that with sources of accurate 
information easily accessible, the writer in 
The Times might have taken the pains to 
inform himself before setting out to dis- 
cuss a subject of such importance. China’s 
finances are more or less a mystery to 
foreigners. We have never yet had 
any authoritative statement about them. 
Even this very writer in Zhe Times 
admits that ‘there is great difficulty 
in arriving at any conclusion as to 
what the gross total of revenue may 
e,’ and adds: ‘It is not surprising to 
find that the estimates vary from 20 to 
1oo milliéns sterling.” There is no such 
difficulty in Japan’s case. Every year the 
Minister of State for Finance issues an 
accurate Budget showing the amounts of 
the national revenue and expenditure, the 
appropriations on account of the various 
Departments and other objects of public 
expenditure, the exact amount of the 
country’s debt, how it is composed and 
how it has varied during the past fifteen 
years. It is plain that the writer in Zhe 
Times refers to Japan’s foreign liabilities 
only, but in order to make quite clear a 
matter which certainly deserves to be 


treated more carefully, we shall give a 
simple and succint statement of Japan’s 
indebtedness, domestic and foreign, at the 
date of the publication of the last budget, 
namely, in March of the present year. 
The figures stand thus, omitting fractional 
sums :— 


Liabiiities of the Government in respect of Yen. 

the commutation of the incomes of the 

feudal nobles... 176 millions. 
Domestic debt, incurred for the construction 

of :ailways and other public works ......... 3 millions. 
Domestic debt, incurred in connection with 

tie rebellion of 1877... 10 millions. 
Domestic debt, incurred by the issue of bonds 

to obtain funds for naval purposes ......... 13 millions, 
Domestic debt, incurred by the issue of bonds 

to replace inconvertible apse peney. ee 12 millions. 
Voreign Debt ..........066 63 millions. 


Total wo... .. 248} millions. 
The first and by far the most important 
item in this list can scarcely be regarded 
as a national debt in the ordinary sense of 
the term. It represents the sum still due 
on account of the Government’s succession 
to the revenues of the various fiefs. In 
other words, the country, having purchased 
a valuable property for an exceedingly low 
price, is gradually paying off the purchase- 
money by yearly instalments, 176 million 
yen of the total remaining still to be paid. 
No part of this sum is borrowed money: 
not a sen of it was obtained by that means. 
It is, in effect, an inherited liability, and 
though undoubtedly it must be regarded 
as a charge upon the Japanese national 
estate, no one can connect it with careless 
or extravagant finance. As for the various 
items of domestic debt on account of rail- 
ways, naval loan bonds, and bonds to re- 
place inconvertible paper money, they 
explain themselves and are plainly not 
open to the charge preferred by the writer 
in Zhe Times. What remains then? 
Simply 6} million yen of foreign debt—just 
one million sterling. It is because she 
owes this bagatelle and is fast paying 
it off that Japan is said to have ‘ turned 
her opportunities of borrowing to undue 
account?” Why, China herself, whose 
conservative caution is so much lauded 
by Zhe Times, actually owes twice 
as much as Japan to Western creditors. 
Foreign financiers know more about 
the matter. If they press Japan to take 
as much money as she wants at 5 per 
cent., as they did within the past few 
months, it is because they have full con- 


fidence both in her financial discretion 
and in her integrity. To us, indeed, who 
have penetrated a little farther below the 
surface than the writer in Zhe Times seems 
to have done, it seems absolutely absurd 
to talk of Japan have borrowed too much, 
or ‘‘incurred permanent liabilities for the 
sake of temporary gain.” The truth is 
precisely the opposite; her reluctance to 
obtain cheap money abroad is one of the 

causes that impede her commercial and 
industrial development. Mr. TRENCH, in 
his ‘ Report on Japanese Finance,” spoke 
more accurately and with better judgment 
when he said that Japan had been ‘con- 
sistently reluctant to add to her foreign 
indebtedness,” and that her prosperity 
would be greatly increased “by the acqui- 
sition of foreign money for application to 
the existing internal debt or for use in re- 
productive services.” 
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THE PERU MINING SCHEME. 
: eens Seen 

HE more we hear of the mining scheme 

in Peru, the more uneasy do we feel 

about its consequences to the Japanese 
who have embarked in it. Letters pub- 
lished in the correspondence columns of 
this journal should have been read with 
interest by the projectors, but we learn 
that these undoubtedly valuable communi- 
cations and the useful warnings they con- 
tained have been little noticed, because 
the particular part of Peru to which they 
referred is said not to be the part where 
the new mines are to be exploited. Where, 
then, are these mines? There, ought to 
be no mystery about the matter, unless 
indeed some valuable discovery has been 
made ; ahypothesis which we find difficulty 
in conceiving. The mineral resources of 
Peru are pretty accurately known. There 
is the great and rich district of Cerro de 
Pasco, and there is another district in the 
south which offers comparatively no at- 
tractions and is almost inaccessible. There 
are also minor deposits at various places, 
but these are out of the question. The 
Japanese company does not tell us exactly 
where it proposes to carry on operations. 
We have, however, one fact of significance, 
namely, that the capital of the company is 
to be a million dollars, half of which Japan 
‘subscribes. Now a capital of such mag- 
nitude indicates work on a large scale. 
Outside the Cerro de Pasco and the more 
southerly region which need not occupy 
our attention, there is no place requiring 
an expenditure of even a hundred thousand 
dollars to exploit it. Whatever may be 
vaguely asserted to the contrary, there- 
fore, we hold to the belief that the Cerro 
de Pasco is the company’s objective point. 
The Cerro de Pasco undoubtedly abounds 


in mineral wealth. Could the engineering 


* feat of making the silver deposits acces- 
sible be accomplished, there is no reason 
why several million dollars worth of 
the white metal should not be extracted. 
The fact that the mines have been com- 
paratively neglected does not speak to 
their discredit as much as might be sup- 
posed. That valuable deposits of precious 
metal lay there waiting to be taken out 
was never doubted. But an expenditure 
of capital and engineering skill was re- 
quired, and without either the one or the 
other the Government had under their very 
hand an apparently inexhaustible store of 
wealth in the guano islands. To these 
then they devoted their attention, hypo- 
thecating and re-hypothecating them in 
the London market as each new President 
needed money to enrich himself and his 
friends or to sustain the spendtbrift luxury 
of Peruvian life, political and private. It 
was when this source of riches had been 
pledged too deeply to furnish a basis for 
fresh borrowing that attention began to 
be again turned to the Cerro de Pasco, 
and a railway was projected to overcome 
the terrible barrier of the Andes. But 


before the line could be finished or the 
work of draining the mines undertaken, 
the great financial crash came, and since 
then the Cerro de Pasco has not attracted 
serious enterprise. And here we may 
mention, ex passant, that the railway has 
not been carried to within eighteen miles 
of the highest point on the route to the 
Cerro de Pasco, as certain Japanese 
writers allege. It has been carried to 
within eighteen Spanish leagues of the 
summit, which means fifty-four English 
miles, and in that interval an ascent of 
about 4,500 feet has to be made. Alto- 
gether the distance from the terminus of 
the line to the mines is about a hundred 
miles of as difficult travelling as need be. 
Does the Japanese company intend to 
undertake the drainage scheme? Ap- 
parently such is the intention, and we 
admit at once that, so far as our informa- 
tion goes, there is money in the thing if 
sufficient resolution and engineering skill 
are forthcoming. But many points de- 
mand careful consideration. In the first 
place, labour must be brought from 
this country. It is not procurable on 
the spot, or if procurable, is inefficient 
and wholly untrustworthy. - A thousand 
sturdy Japanese will be required. Has 
the Government’s consent been obtained 
for this new emigration? And if official 
approval has been secured, will a Japanese 
Minister or Consul-General be sent to 
Peru to represent the large interests 
which Japan will then have at stake? We 
hear nothing of all this. The men who go 
to work in the Cerro de Pasco must be 
accompanied by a due proportion of 
women, and must be settled in a village by 
themselves. Special provision must be 
made as to their food and drink, for if they 
are left to the tender mercies of the native 
store-keepers, robbery and poisoning will 
be their fate. Then there is the question 
of transport. Under existing conditions 
machinery for use at the mines has to be 
manufactured in pieces not too large to be 
Idaded on a mule. This, of course, in- 
volves heavy expense, and, further, the 
risks of transporting a valuable plant on 
the backs of scorés of mules across a 
mountainous district for a distance of a 
hundred miles are enormous. The mule- 
teers, too, are clannish and difficult to 
deal with. Climate, again, has to be con- 
sidered. Great care must be exercised in 
carrying the Japanese to their destination. 
You cannot transport men direct to the 
top of Fujiyama and bid them live and 
work there. But the Cerro de Pasco is 
even higher than Fujiyama. Apparently 
the Japanese have been induced by Mr. 
HERREN to embark in this business. We 
have not the least doubt of Mr. HERREN’S 
integrity, but it seems strange that he 
should have found it necessary to come so 
far in search of coadjutors. Certainly 
Peruvian credit is not at high-water mark 
in Europe, but a really sound enterprise 
never fails to command attention and 


attract capital among the keen business 
men of London and New York. Nothing 
disturbs us more than the mystery attach- 
ing to this affair, Is Japan merely furnish- 
ing capital and technical skill to open up 
mines that have hitherto failed to be pro- 
ductive for lack of those essentials ; or is 
she about to join in exploiting newly dis- 
covered sources of mineral wealth? If the 
former, then why not be perfectly open ? 
If the latter, then how dées it happen that 
so much capital is required, and by what 
means has the secret of a deposit justifying 
this large outlay been kept from thie rest 
of the world? It is impossible to avoid a 
fear that the scheme has a dark side of 
which Japanese speculators are ignorant, 
and that they will have to pay dearly for 
their temerity. 


THE LAW OF CONSCRIPTION. 


a 
Law No. 29. 
We hereby give our sanction to the present Re- 
gulations as to the amendment of the Law of Con- 
scription, and order the same to be promulgated. 


His Imperial Majesty’s Sign-Manual. 
P J g 
[Great Seal.] 
(Countersigned) 


Prince Sanso SANETOMI, 
Minister President of State. 


Count Oyama Iwao, 
Minister of State for the Army. 

Count Sarco JiuDo, 
Minister of State for the Navy. 


Dated the 12th day of the rrth month of the 
22nd year of Meiji. 


Conscription Law No. 11, promulgated in the 
Ist month of the 22nd year of Meiji, shall be 
amended and added to as follows :— 


Paragraph 1, Article 11 shall be amended to 
read :—"' except some special division such a pri- 
mary school or electoral division.” 

Paragraphs 3 and q in the same article shall be 
amended to read :-—‘* Persons between the ages of 
17 and 26 years, having the diploma of a Govern- 
ment, City, or Prefectural Normal School, and who 
shall have been engaged in the instruction of 
students in a Government or public Primary 
School, shall serve with the colours for six weeks. 
The expense of such persons while with the colours 
shall be paid by the Government.” 


«© Persons who have completed service as de- 
scribed in the preceding paragraph shall belong 
to the National Army. 

To the 4th paragraph in the same article shall 
be added the following :—‘ Any person coming 
under paragraphs 3 or 4 who. ceases to act as an 
instructor, must under go the ordinary military 
service, irrespective of ballot, except in the case of 
those who wish to serve as One Year Volunteers 
under paragragh 1.” Paragraph 1 in Article 
21 is amended to read as follows :— ‘* Persons en- 
gaged in the schools mentioned in paragraph r, 
Article 11, are allowed to postpone military ser- 
vice till they attain the age of 26. Should such 
employment cease before, or should it not cease till 
after they attain their 26th year, they must serve 
irrespective of ballot, except in the case of those 
who wish to serve as One Year Volunteers under 
paragraph 1, or who serve under paragraph 3, 
Article 11.” 

After the clause “the 1st day of the 12th month 
of the year in which one enters the army” in 
article 29, is added the following :—‘* The term of 
actual service of any one serving under paragraph 
3, Article 11, will be reckoned according to dates 
fixed by Special Imperial Ordinance.” 

After paragraph 1, Article 26, the following is 
added :—“ If any one in actual service in the army 
under paragraphs 3 and 4 ceases to act as an in- 
structor before his 26th year, he must communicate 
that fact to the Chief Official of the city, town, or 
village in the jurisdiction of which he is originally 
registered.” ; 

The phrase “last paragraph” in the last para- 
graph of the same article is amended to read 
* first and second paragraphs.” 
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MILITARFY PUNISHMENTS. 
———_>__——— 
IMPERIAL OrpinancB No. 118. 

We hereby give our sanction to the present Re- 
gulations providing for the amendment of the 
Rules for Military Punishments, and order the 
same to be promulgated. 

[His Imperial Majesty’s Sign-Manual.] 
. {Great Seal.] 
Dated the 15th day of November, 1889. 
(Countersigned) 


Prince Sanyo SaNngeToml, 
President Minister of State. 


Count Oyama Iwao, 
Minister of State for War. 


In Article 4 of the Rules for Military, Punish- 
ments the words “President of the Artillery 
School” shall be inserted after “the President of 
the Military College;” and the words ‘ the Pre- 
sident of the Fort Artillery Head-quarters School 
of Instruction” after “the President of the Mili- 
tary Cadets’ School,” while the words ‘ Military 
Medical House School ” shall be altered to ‘* Mili- 
tary Medical School.” 


TRAVELLING EXPENSES REGULA: 


TIONS. 
———___>——___—. 
IMPERIAL ORDINANCE No. 121. 

We hereby give Our sanction to the present 
regulations as to the ‘Travelling Expenses and 
other extra Payments, and order the same to be 
promulgated. 

(His Imperial Majesty’s Sign Manual.) 
Great Seal.] 

Dated November 26th, 1889. 

(Countersigned) Prince Sanyo SaNgToMI, 

; Minister President of State. 
Count Matrsukata Masayosul, 
Minister of State for Finance. 


IMPERIAL Orpinance No. 121. 


Article 1.—The Travelling Expenses of one or- 
dered to proceed on official business to any place 
in Japan or abroad may be paid beforehand, the 
amount to be calculated according to the nature 
of the case. 

Article 2.—The expenses of study, and other 
expenses allowed to any one ordered abroad, may 
be paid in advance half-yearly. 

Article 3.—City and’ Prefectural Police Ex- 
penses and other expenses which have to be part- 
ly paid from the Treasury as an aid to the local 
tax, may be paid beforehand in accordance with 
the Budget. 

Article 4.—This Ordinance shall come into 
force on and after the 1st day of the 4th month of 
the 23rd year of Meiji. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
—_—__¢—___——. 
RATIFICATION OF THE AMERICAN 
TREATY. 


To THE EpiIToR oF THE “‘ JAPAN MAIL” 

Sir,—In a leading article appearing not long 
ago in the columns of one of your contem- 
poraries, the existence of an Act of Congress 
(1887) prohibiting the ownership of federal land 
by aliens was brought to the attention of the 
public in Japan, and the notion was advanced 
that this statule was a complete legal block 
in the way of the catification of the treaty by 
the United States Senate. If this argument had 
received any public contradiction, I should not 
have deemed it necessary to ask space to advert to 
it; but far from being contradicted, it seems to 
-have been accepted as sound and to have become 
the basis of a general opinion that there is an 
impassable legal obstacle in the way of ratification, 
I have even heard it advanced that Minister 
Hubbard well knew of this legal disability, and 
concluded the treaty in spite of it and purely for 
the sake of uniting his name historically with the 
negotiation of a treaty, It seems quite important 
to understand that this belief as to the necessary 
fate of the treaty is in fact wholly without grounds ; 
and as it is desirable to show once for all the legal 
indisputability of this position, you will perhaps 
allow me space enough for the citation of such few 
authorities as are at hand. 

To begin with, the legal effect of treaties, in 
their relations to Congressional statutes, is es- 


tablished by Article VI. of the United States 


Constitution, reading as follows :—‘ This Consti- 
tution, and the laws of the United States which 
shall be made in pursuance thereof, and all 
treaties made, or which shall be made, under 
the authority of the United States, shall be the 
supreme law of the land.’’ Now the last clause 
has always been construed to mean that a 
treaty, so far as its municipal aspect is con- 
cerned, is a legislative act, and therefore over- 
tides a previous Act of Congress, and falls before 
a subsequent Act of Congress. Chief Justice 
Marshall laid down the general principle as early 
as 1801, in U.S. v. Schooner Peggy, 1 Cranch 
103: * Where a treaty is the law of the land, and 
as such affects the rights of parties litigating in 
court, that treaty as much binds those rights and 
is as much to be regarded by the court as an Act 
of Congress.” In 1829 the present question came 
directly before the court in the case of Foster v. 
Netlson, 2 Peters 252 (where by a treaty it had 
been agreed that certain titles shall be ratified 
and confirmed,” and Congress had previously 
legislated to the contrary). “It [the treaty] does 
hot say that those grants are hereby confirmed. 
Had such been its language. it would have acted 
directly on the subject, and would have repealed 
those Acts of Conyress which were repugnant to 
it.” 

The precise question seems not to have come 
up again until 1870, when we find Swayne, J., 
saying in the Cherokee Tobacco Case, 2. Wall, 
616 :—* The effect of treaties and Acts of Con- 
gress when in conflict is not settled by the Con- 
stitution, But the question is not involved in any 
doubt as to its proper sclution, A treaty may 
supersede a prior Act of Congress and an Act 
of Congress may supersede a prior treaty.’ In 
Whitney v. Robertson, 124 U.S. 190 (1887), Mr. J. 
Feld reiterated the same principle.” A treaty is 
placed on the same footing and made of like obli- 
gation with an act of legislation. If the two are 
inconsistent, the one last in date will control the 
other, . . The duty of the courts is to construe 
and give effect to the latest expression of the 
sovereign will.” Finally, the doctrine was once 
more stated, as recently as October, 1888, in the 
Chinese Exclusion Case, 130 U.S., 581, 600. ‘No 
paramount authority is given to one [a statute] 
over the other [a treaty]. In either case the last 
expression of the sovereign will must control.” 

Ihave not referred to the decisions which by 
implication support the doctrine, and have noticed 
only those containing an express reference to it. 
In all quarters ithas become by general accept- 
ance a fixed principle of American intefnational 
practice. ‘Thus, the Attorneys-General have re- 
peatedly recognized it. ‘*A treaty, assuming it 
to be made conformably to the Constitution in sub- 
stance and form, has the legal effect of repealing, 
under the general conditions of the legal doctrine 
that leges postertores priores contrarias abrogant, 
all pre-existing Federal law in conflict with it, 
whether unwritten, as law of nations, of ad- 
miralty, and common law, or written, as Acts 
of Congress.” (Cushing, in 6 Op. 291, 1854). A 
treaty not in itself inconsistent with the Constitu- 
tion of the United States abrogates all prior in- 
consistent legislation, whether Federal or State. 
(Cushing, in 8 Op. 417). “They [an act of Con- 
gress and treaty] are placed on the same footing, 
and no preference or superiority is given to Qe 
one over the other.” (Crittenden, in 5 Op. 345.) 
Under the Constitution, treaties, as well as 
statutes, are the law of theland * * * = stand- 
ing upon the same level gnd_ being of equal force 
and validity; and, as in the case ot all laws 
emanating from an equal authority, the earlier in 
date yields to the later.” (Akerman, in 13 Op. 
354, 1870). ‘The same understanding has always 
ebtained elsewhere. ‘Treaties, as I understand 
the Constitution, are made supreme over the con- 
stitutions and laws of the particular States, and, 
like a subsequent law of the United States, over 
pre-existing laws of the United States.” (Madi- 
son to Pendleton, 1791, Works, 1, 524). ‘It has 
been held quite frequently that a subsequent trealy 
supersedes an Act of Congress with which it is in 
conflict.” (Fish, Secretary of State, to Cushing, 
1876.) So Judge Cooly says (Principles of Con- 
stitutional Law, 1880 p. 103), as to the effect of a 
treaty :— The operation of Acts of Congress as to 
the contracting parties may be modified or con- 
trolled.” 

On principle the law-making power of a Consti- 
tutional Government need not be vested in a repre- 
sentative assembly; and in fact a portion of that 
power—the power to conclude (reaties—has been 
vested in the President and the Senate; and their 
act is as law, the equivalent of a statute of Con- 
gress. In Mr. Hare’s recent work on Constitu- 
tional Law, the doctiine is put as clearly as 
possible :—** Treaties, so far as they effect private 
tights or have a domestic operation, are essentially 
legislative, and may, like other laws, be abrogated 


by a statute which lays down a different rule; 
or, to state the proposition somewhat differently, 
what the President and Senate do under the 
treaty-making power, the President, Senate, and 
House of Representatives may undo by virtue of 
the law-making power, both powers springing 
from the same source, the people of the United 
States, and each standing at the same level, so 
that neither can claim precedence, and whichever 
speaks last will prevail.” (1, p. 439.) 

- It seemed necessary to cite these authorities, so 
as to make it clear that the question has in the 
United States never been attended with any 
doubt on the part of either judicial or executive 
officers. Ina sense the Act of Congress of 1887 
may prove an obstacle to ratificatiow; for it is 
possible to argue in the Senate that this statute, 
with those of a dozen or more States imposing 
similar prohibitions or restrictions, constitute a 
settled policy which ought not to be departed 
from. But this is of course merely a consideration 
for the legislature. From the legal point of view, 
these statutes must all yield to the treaty, and 
the latter, if ratified, becomes ‘the supreme law 


of the land.” 
; JOHN H. WIGMORE. 
Tokyo, November 16th, 1889. 


SIR EDWIN ARNOLD AT THE TOKYO 
CLUB, 
——_~o>—_—___—_. 


‘The members of the Tokyo Club entertained Sir 
Edwin Arnold at the Rokumeikan on ‘Tuesday 
evening. Some seventy covers were laid in the 
large banquetting hall, among those present being 
several Professors of the Imperial University and 
the editors of many leading Japanese journals, 
Mr. Watanabe, President of the University, pre- 
sided, and proposed the health of Sir Edwin Ar- 
nold in Japanese, an. English translation of which 
was afterwards read by Captain Brinkley. Sir 
Edwin in reply, spoke for three-quarters of an 
hour with remarkable eloquence and happiness of 
thought. We give the tull text of the speeches 
below: — 

Mr. WatanaBe said—Gentlemen,—It is a 
matter of the highest congratulation that we, 
members of the ‘Tokyo Club, Professors of the 
Iinperial University, and journalists of the capi- 
tal, should be enabled this evening to enter- 
tain) Sir Edwin Arnold, the illustiious author 
of the “Light of Asia” and the editor of the 
Daily Telegraph. Let me crave your permis- 
sion to say a few words on so memorable an 
occasion, evel at the risk of wearying our re- 
nowned guest and his entertainers. I see among 
you not only gentlemen who are present as mem- 
bers of the Tokyo Club, but also Professors of the 
Imperial University and editors of newspapers. 
As for the Tokyo Club, its prime object being to 
promote the friendly inte: course of all nationalities 
in Japan, I know that in speaking to its members 
I address myself to an audience thoronghly imbued 
with the principles of progress and liberty. Turn- 
ing to you, Professors of the University, engaged 
as you are in the daily and monthly task of ad- 
vancing the cause of leaning, I know that the 
purpose of your lives is to ennoble your coun- 
irymen’s motives and to elevate their thoughts. 
And finally in you, gentlemen of the Press, | see 
men who may justly claim to be the openers of 
roads for the interchange of intellectual products. 
Such an association then, composed of three such 
elements, may not unfidly, I think, permit itself 
the honour of entertaining the great writer and 
journalist, Sir Edwin Arnold. We people of 


Japan, living in this remote corner of Asia, would . 


fain become representatives of the civilization 
which in him finds such a noble exponent. The 
Japan of to day has entered the path of progress. 
Our constant hope is that by close intercourse 
with the most highly civilized peoples of Europe 
and Asia, we may grow in knowledge and rapidly 
bring the light of civilization to shine upon our 
country. It was with this hope that we opened 
our ports to foreign trade and offered our hands to 
foreign peoples; it was with this hope that we 
abolished the feudal régime of military force and 
are now seeking to replace it by Constitutional 
Government; it’ was with this hope that we esta- 
blished an educational system of which the guiding 
principle is the culture of the spirit of progress; it 
was with this hope that we founded advanced 
schools and colleges for the purpose of instruction 
in the more recondile branches of science; it was 
with this hope that we employed: foreign teachers; 
provided means for the study of special branches 
of learning; imported, and sought to spread a 
practical knowledge of, the sciences of administra- 
tion, law, medicine, and engineering; devised 
means for the development of our material re- 
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sources; entered the path of civilized advance 
indicated by Western pioneers, and have been 
pursuing it with what speed we might, looking 
always to be the means of introducing the light of 
liberal progress into Eastern Asia, so that we might 
share with Western nations the joy of seeing a bet- 
ter day dawn upon our neighbours as well as upon 
ourselves. With such motives and such ideas we 
put an end to our national reclusion, and instead 
of the dark days of oppression and rule by might, 
inaugurated a brighter era of liberty and right. 
Thus far, if our efforts have attracted any notice, 
it has been for the sake of reflected light. But we 
never for an instant abandon the hope that our 
country may one day shine by her own light, and 
contribute her share to the welfare and progress of 
the human race. Even the sun of day himself, 
obscured by clouds or eclipsed by celestial pheno- 
mena, sometimes turns a darkened face eaith- 
ward. But the sun of Liberty and Progress is never 
dimmed. It shines on with ever increasing brilli- 
ancy through all the ages, and we pray that it 
may be Japan’s lot, some day or other, to have 
the proud satisfaction of strengthening its rays. 
The Star of Asia, gentlemen, is what we would 
fain make our country, and we accept this visit 
from the author of the “Light of Asia” as an 
omen that our aspirations will be gratified, and 
that the moral distance between Japan and the 
West will soon become as small as the distance that 
separates us in heart and in fact from our honoured 
guest this evening. Gentlemen, unite with me in 
wishing him along life; in hoping that he may en- 
lighten the world again and again by his brilliant 
writings, and that even here in Japan he may find 
some theme to inspire his pen. In his capacity of 
editor of the Datly Telegraph also, we pray him to 
appreciate the true aims of modern Japan; to tell 
his countrymen and the whole of civilized humanity 
that at heart we Japanese are their follow-workers, 
insignificant though our deeds be as yet; and to 
aid us, in so far as we may deserve, in the accom- 
plishment of our national aspiration. Gentlemen, 
[call upon you to join me in drinking long life 
and prosperity to our illustratious guest, and in 
praying that he may enjoy throughout the rest of 
his days happiness as great as his writings have 
conferred on the world.—(Cheers.) 


Sir E>win ARNOLD, responding, said—Mr. Pre- 
sident, and Gentlemen of the Tokyo Club.—It is 
pethaps unfortunate for me that Captain Brinkley 
has so ably lifted the veil which concealed the too 
flattering observations of the President, for now 
the task, which was difficult before, of responding 
is rendered, by such too flattering words and so 
much unmerited kinduess, absolutely impossible. 
If I were as fluent with my tongue as many 
years of constant exercise have, perhaps, made 
me with my pen, I should be still quite unable 
adequately to thank you for the grace and gener- 
osity with which you have entertained me here to- 
night and received the toast of my name. At 
least believe me when I sincerely say that the 
memory of this genial and hospitable evening, 
which confers on me so much honour, will 
endure so long as I continue to think of Japan, 
and that will be while life itself continues. I 
must avow to you, gentlemen, that I was not 
lured hither by any-guide book or volume of 
travel, though [have read most of those published 
about Japan, but by a grammar. One of your 
most distinguished English fellow residents here, 
whose literary work sheds lustre on the country of 
his birth and the community to which he belongs— 
Professor Basi! Hall Chamberlain—has compiled, 
as you know, a Japanese manual, which came before 
me in my editorial chairin London, Tread casually 
in it, with much sudden interest as a student of 
languages and as an admirer of high manners, 
about Japanese verbs without any imperative 
mood, Japanese interjections without abuse or 
anger, strong expressions in Japanese free from 
all bitterness or blasphemy, and finally of a whole 
Japanese syntax constructed on the refined and 
gentle as well as eminently Christian principle of 
exalting another and depreciating one’s self. 1 
felt I. must visit a country characterized by these 
novelties. On my voyage acioss the Pacific I re- 
perused day by day that admirable grammar 
which, besides a perfect lucidity of method, by its 
style beguiles study, and possesses all the fascina- 
tion of a romance, but I arrived here in all the 
more complete perception of my ignorance, be- 
cause I had learned how little I could learn, Yet 
honest ignorance without prepossessions has one 
advantage—it is, like the sensitive plate of the 
camera, ready to receive and faithfully fix first 
impressions. Those are the only portions of a 
mere wayfarer’s opinions in any way worth utter- 
ing or hearing, although the worth of even these 
is small. I blush indeed,—if a newspaper editor of 
thirty years can still successfully blush,—to speak 
at all of my four weeks’ experience of Japan in 
presence of those who live here, but I feel that the 


impression will beenduring when I say that Japan 
astonishes, absorbs, delights, fascinates, and wholly 
contents me. I have never before visited any 
land where I envied so much the inhabitants and 
the residents. I doubt not that there is here, as 
everywhere, another side to this sunny, gay, and 
picturesque existence which I see you all leading. 
Besides summer heats, earthquakes, and the 
distance from Pall Mall, whispers come to me 
of official dreams haunted by Treaty Revision, 
of administrative caprices, of political agitations, 


‘of diplomatic rivalries, and of religious discords. 


Yet, if Japan be not exactly a Paradise, it appears 
to me as close an approach to Lotus-land as I] 
shall ever find. By many a pool of water lilies in 
temple grounds and in fairy-like gardens, amid 
the beautiful rural scenery of Kamakura or Nikko ; 
under long avenues of majestic cryptomeria; 
in weird and dreamy Shinto anes on the white 
matting of the tea-houses; in the bright bazaars; 
by your sleeping lakes; and under your stately 
mountains, I have felt farther removed than ever 
before from the flurry and vulgarity of our Euro- 
pean life. I have repeated to myself, again and 
again, those Greek verses from the Odyssey, 
which IT may thus translate :— 


Whoso has tasted the honey sweet fruit from the stem of the lotus, 
Never once wishes to leave it, and never once seeks to gv home- 


There walhihe stay, if he could, content with the eaters of lotus, 

Plucking and eating the lotus, forgetting that he was returning. 
And that I may clear myself from seeming too 
fanciful, I must be allowed to note, gentlemen, 
that you also have fallen under this inevitable 
charm. Your houses are embellished with the 
exquisite webs from the looms of Japan, with her 
delicate and playful conceits in ivory and bronze, 
with lovely trophies of your taste and her charm in 
lacquer and enamel. You condescend to the 
gay jinrikisha, and you like, as all must, the soft 
ways and musical voices of your Japanese attend. 
ants. Best and noblest of all the proofs that 
this fair land enchants and constrains you, is the 
devotion to its service in public matters, in Science, 
Act, Journalism, Literature, and Philology, abun- 
dantly illustuated by the many distinguished 
Englishmen present this evening. I am not for- 
getting the estimable work wrought by our foreign 
friends in most or all of these branches, when I 
declare that England and Japan are both of them 
deeply indebted to the English professors, teachers, 
engineers, editors, art lovers, and students who 
have linked their names so closely with the great 
Japanese renaissance. ‘The discovery and research 
into Sanscrit by Anglo-Indians has done more to 
keep England and India permanently together 
than would another army of 100,000 men. If it 
might be without wrong or offence to other flags, 
IT could earnestly wish that English might become 
the second language of Japan. Already I see 
with pride that it is not impossible, and, speaking 
on behalf of very many at home, I respectfully 
thank those gentlemen whose labours have bestow- 
ed upon England so large ahope. ‘To come down 
from great tokens to small, the inscriptions on the 
signboards, I observe, are mainly translated into 
English. Sometimes these are a little comic, but 
passing one such the other day in a remote 
village, when my companion smiled, I rematked 
that five out of those funny eight words were of 
Sanscrit derivation, and I reflected how natural it 
would be that, as her religion came of old to Japan 
from India, the guardians of India, themselves 
Aryan, should now become foremost in developing 
her literature, her resources, and her prosperity. 
I am honoured by the presence here this evening 
of many Japanese gentlemen whom I cordially 
thank for this proof of interest in the same and 
writings of one whose sole real title to the favour 
of so many Eastern friends is his earnest and 
abiding good-will. Ishall venture even more bold- 
ly to tell them than I have dared to tell my coun- 
‘irymen, that Professor Chamberlain’s wonderful 
grammer in nowise misled me, and that I am glad 
I have lived to visit their great, beautiful, and 
friendly country. Yet what I find here more mar- 
vellous to me than Fujisan, lovelier than the em- 
broidered and gilded silks, precious beyond all the 
daintily carved ivories, more delicate than the 
cloistered enamels, is that ceaseless grace in the 
popular manners, that simple joy of life, that uni- 
versal alacrity to please and be pleased, that al- 
most divine sweetness of disposition which, I 
frankly believe, places Japan in these respects 
higher than any other nation, This sounds like 
exaggeration, and [ shall be reproached, perhaps, 
for praising so warmly from the depth of that ig- 
norance which my friend here, Mr. Gubbins, so 
well knows to be fathomless, a land where the wo- 
men, who seem to me almost semi-angelic, enjoy by 
no means their proper rights,and where feudal laws 
have still left traces much too deep. But either I 
am an incompetent observer or else there is to be 
met within all ranks of this country an entirely 
special charm of demeanour, an exquisite finesse 


of mutual consideration, a politeness humble with- 
out servility and elaborate without affectation, pal- 
pably springing from graceful good-will, all which 
lend a finer atmosphere to life and render the court- 
liness of less naturally polished peoples well nigh a 
vulgarity. Retain, I beseech you, gentlemen, this 
national characteristic, which you did not import, 
and can never, alas, export. Old Will Adams, 
the pilot of Queen Elizabeth, whose name is pre- 
served in a street in this city and whose grave is 
on your shores, the first Englishman that ever 
saw them, wrote of Japan: “This countrie is 
gouerned with greate civilitie.” So itis still! I 
cannot express to you the subtle pleasure I have 
derived from contact with your common people in 
cities and railway stations, in villages, in tea-houses 
and country roads. I have nowhere passed without 
learning lessons of finer manners than I knew 
before, and without being instructed in that 
delicacy of heart which springs from true good- 
will and lies above all precept. How did 
Japan acquire this supreme social refinement ? 
In my ignorance I atthibute it to three chief 
causes—the happy mixture of blood which na- 
ture and history lave blended in your veins; 
the settled peace of two centuries given you by 
your renowned secular rulers; and the ever soften- 
ing and ever humanizing influence of that religion 
about which I at least can never speak without 
reverence. I must, indeed, be bold to say that 
wherever the doctrines of the Great Teacher of 
India have passed, they bring to the people adopt- 
ing them, or partially adopting them, more or less 
of embellishment and elevation. Nay, I believe it 
impossible that the religions tenets of the Buddha 
should ever enter into the life of any large body 
of people without stamping on the national cha- 
racter ineffaceable marks of the placidity, the 
kindliness, the glad beliefs, and the vast consola- 
tions embodied in the faith of Sakya Muni. Nor, 
believe me, is it ever possible, in spite of the grave 
authorities which assert the contrary to me, that 
Buddhism once entering a land should ever alto- 
gether and finally depart from it. You will in- 
stantly think of India and remind me that the 
professed Buddhists there are to be numbered b 

scores or hundreds, but I must answer that all 
Hindoo India is Buddhist in heart and essence. 
The sea does not mark the sand more surely with 
its tokens than Gautama has conquéred, changed, 
and crystallized the religious views of the Vedas 
and Vedantas, and so far from encouraging any- 
one to hope that Buddhism will pass away from 
Japan, or from any other of its homes, I an- 
nounce my conviction that it will remain here 
long enough to reconcile its sublime declara- 
tions with the lofty ethics of Christianity and 
with the discoveries of Science, and will be for 
all of you who love and serve the East, no enemy, 
but a potent, necessary, and constant ally. I have 
refused numerous influential invitations to address 
the Buddhists of Japan on the topics of ‘“ ‘The 
Light of Asia,” and I beg you to tell them for me 
that this was not from any want of respect or in- 
terest, but because I am a learner here and not a 
teacher. Otherwise I should have said how little 
it troubles me to find here twelve sects of Buddhism, 
four of them comparatively modern—the Fodo- 
shu, the Zen-shu, the Shin-shu, and the Nicht-ren- 
shu.. My slender study of these divergent systems 
makes me regard them as very much like the four 
walls of one of your paper houses, from each sho/t 
of which you look towards different quarters but 
see one and the same light of Heaven. For, gen- 
tlemen (European as well as Japanese), is it not 
the heavenly light of Love, of Pity, of Renuncia- 
tion which we see shining in the eighteenth of the 
forty-eight prayers of AmitabhaP ‘If any of 
the living beings of the ten regions who have be- 
lieved in good with true thought and desire to be 
born again in my tand of peace and joy, 
and who have, even unto ten times, repeated 
that thought, #f one of these should fail to be 
born agai there, then may I myself never 
attain Sam-Buddha, the Perfect Knowledge.” 
I shall, however, be on safer ground if I speak 
briefly of Education and Journalism, in each of 
which I have had important experience. Some- 
times I wish that none of us had ever discovered 
you, or that I alone, like the Urashima of your 
fairy tale, had-reached your shores in my sampan- 
along with the daughter of the Dragon King, 
never to sail away again and to tell the world 
about your happy and beautiful country. But 
we are all here, and, in your bright, swift adap- 
tive way, you have done the best you could with 
us, and taken your medical reforms and your 
army uniforms from Germany, your commercial 
development from Belgium, your Civil Laws from 
France, your flour and your petroleum from 
America, your engineering and navy system, 
and, as I gather from the illustrious professor on 
my right, your mathematics, from England. You 
are sure to make of this mélange something 
clever and useful, but, I beseech you, keep it all 
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Japanese, for nothing thal we can give you from 
the West, except the divine Sermon on the 
Mount, will finally compensate if you permit love 
of novelty unhealthily to force the natural deve- 
lopment of your land, if you allow the rising 
generation to separate themselves too suddenly 
from the life and love of the one preceding; if 
you suffer even the great hand of Science to 
touch too rudely that noble deference to the old 
and that tender indulgence of the young which 
everywhere make existence in Japan delightful 
to contemplate; if, finally, the books and ideas 
which we send you from our restless hemisphere 
should form any barrier between the classes which 
receive them and those which cannot and_ will 
not do so. In Journalism I gather that you 
lave made startling advances, though your na- 
tive press is locked up from me in an unknown 
character. It would be presumptuous therefore 
to dwell on this topic, familiar as I am with it, for, 
indeed, I have served the press for more than 
a quarter of a century, and the bulk of my writing 
is buried in its ephemeral literature. But Iam 
proud of nothing so much as the 8,000 leading 
articles which thus seem lost, and I am glad that 
so long ago I surrendered a high position and 
great prospects in the Indian Government service 
for the Daily Telegraph. I cannot therefore see 
before me so many Japanese Editors, and not 
greet them, very personally as comrades and 
pioneers in the new journalism of Japan. I per- 
ceive that the quick spirit of your people eagerly 
receives the innovation, and all I will venture to 
say, as one of the oldest journalists you are likely 
to meet, is that no one bears more responsibility 
to his age and to his country than the editor, “The 
best that he can bring, the utmost that he can do, 
rightly and faithfully, to educate his. public are 
never half enough, and the secrets of his success 
are always the same, being a firm and patriotic 
independence, unbroken good temper, perfect fair 
play, clear sense, bright writing, and close adher- 
ence to truth. I should myself feel proud to bea 
Japanese journalist. Loyalty, judicious conserva- 
tism, pride in my great country, and the just and 
natural motto, “ Japan for the Japanese,”’ should 
guide my steps. And while [ instructed and 
entertained my public I would make them know 
day by day what treasures they: possess jn their 
pure, ancient, classical poetry, and what great and 
Jofty doctrines are enshrined in their religions 
rightly understood. But I am an Englishman 
and that must be my excuse for reverting 
to the ardent hope I entertain that the ffiend- 
ship between Japan and England will grow 
stronger and stronger year by year, and that 
you may find in the splendid literary wealth 
of our language—which, spoken as it is to-day over 
three continents and upon every sea, must become 
the common language of the globe—your most 
attractive study. As for me, from the time of this 
happy visit forward every Japanese gentleman 
arriving in London shall be regarded as my 
friend, and if ever again I view these fair shores 
it is my hope to speak to you in your own melodi- 
ous language, and so to tell you how little I have 
forgotten the kindness and the favour shown to 
me on this ever memorable night. 

This speech was repeatedly interrupted by bursts 
of applause, and Sir Edwin Arnold resumed his 
seat amid a storm of cheers. 


A SEARCH FOR THE CAVE DWEL- 


LERS ON MAKONRUSHY. 
i Si eerie > Peete. — 


In an otter hunting cruise many years ayo, we 
arrived one day in the latter part of July off the 
island of Shirinky. Otters were few and far be- 
tween, and we had done nothing for several days. 
Seals and sea lions were numerous, but being al- 
most worthless no powder was expended on them, 
our energies being bent on the discovery of the 
whereabouts of the more valuable animal. We 
had been favoured with several fine days in suc- 
cession, and in the morning when the boats left 
the vessel the weather was calm and clear, with a 
high barometer, but towards noon achange setin; 
the wind came in puffs first from one direction and 
then from another, with aggravating uncertainty 
and increasing force. The barometer began to 
fall, and soon after went down rapidly, indicating 
heavy atmospheric pressure and an approaching 
gale, which was confirmed by a peculiar halo 
formed around the sun, the unmistakable sign of 
bad weather. As the boats were in sight, signals 
were made for their return and they were soon 
hoisted and secured for the coming gale. Our 
intentions were to run down under the lee of the 
island of Makonrushy, and there anchor and ride 
itout. During the afternoon the wind continued 
baffling, with a smooth sea, but the barometer con- 
tinued to fall, and the murky look of the low clouds 


told us too plainly what we might expect before long. 
It came at last with a rush from the north-east; 
not increasing gradually in violence, but with one 
fell swoop the storm fiend was upon us, and under 
a hand’s breath of canvas along she went through 
the water like a racehorse. The moon was at its 
full, but we had only occasional glimses of it as the 
clouds were swept past with fearful velocity, caus- 
ing the orb to throw a weird and fitful light over 
the wild scene. We followed the curvature of the 
island, as close to the shore as we could do witli 
safety; but as the water was a mass of foam no- 
thing could be discerned, and as the place was un- 
known to us we trusted entirely to chance, not 
knowing at what moment we might come across a 
sunken rock or blind reef. We brought the vessel 
up in the wind several times and hove the lead, 


but found no bottom at 60 fathoms, and had to 


continue on our hazardous course along the whole 
length of the island. Finally, at midnight we got 
45 fathoms and immediately dropped the kedge 
with go fathoms of hawser attached to it, and to 
our great relief found that it held and brought the 
schooner up, head tothe wind. The gale was now 
at its height, but the vessel rode well, as the water 
was comparatively smooth, and here we spent a 
tolerably comfortable night. Next morning we 
found a fresh N.E. breeze blowing and the sea 
quite rough outside the island, but being inside 
the S.W. point, we had almost acalm. After 
breakfast we hove up the kedye, and with the 


three hunting boats ahead, were not long bringing 


the schooner into a small cove with a sandy 
beach, where we anchored in four fathoms of 
water. Asno hunting could be done, the usual 
expedient of cutting frewood was resorted to, the 
beach being piled up with driftwood. One of 
the sailors, who was on watch during the night 1e- 
ported having seen lights moving about on shore, 
but after diligent search we saw nothing to indi- 
cate that the island was inhabited. We found a 
hut, built of driftwood, but it appeared to have 
been unoccupied for years. Among the débrts 
on the beach we found a common cask hoop, 
and attached to it was a net made of straw 
rope with small meshes, which had apparently 
been recently ‘used, as it was wet, although 
lying above the reach of the water; this induced 
us to renew our search. We shouted and fired 
several shots, in fact made noise enough to waken 
the seven sleepers, but no response was made; and 
at noon we were going on board, when a shout from 
our head shooter, who was some distance up the 
mountain, altracted our attention. He was waving 
his hat, and beckoning to us. The mountain ap- 
peared too precipitious to be accessible to any but 
foxes at first glance, but on closer examination we 
discovered a path leading along its rugged side. 
Two of us climbed yp, and were soon alongside 
the head shooter and we now found that what 
we supposed to be a solid mountain was really 
nothing but.a slab of rock about six feet in thick- 
ness, standing on edge and reaching about 100 
feet in height. It was separated from the moun- 
tain by about eight feet which, with a slight de- 
presion, indicated the entrance to a cave. We 
went to the opening and peered in. The light 
from the opening was sufficient to show us the 
surroundings: the floor was smooth, with a slight 
slope inward; the walls. were of rock, with many 
curious and grotesque abutments. Everything 
was remarkably dry, and the air was cool and 
light. Still no trace of anything living ; we shout- 
ed; only an echo answered, but that was grand; 
it rever berated from side to side, then came back 
and terminated with a crash in the space above 
our heads. It was too datk now to proceed farther, 
so we concluded to go on board and come on 
shore later with lamps prepared for a thorough 
exploration, When we were again assembled 
on the same place, we were better provided, 
and lit our lamps and started on our exploration, 
The passage widened as we proceeded, but after a 
distance of about fifty yards had been traversed 
it began to contract again and the air was 
damp and chilly. Our farther progress, how- 
ever, was suddenly barred by an immense boulder 
which seemed to block up the passage completely, 
but to the right we discovered it again. Here oc- 
curred our first find,—only a bone;-but it was 
sufficient to show that somebody had preceded 
us. We kept on in the main tunnel for some 
distance fatther, when suddenly right ahead of 
us we saw a dim and flickering light moving 
about. It was a light sure enough, moving from 
side to side as if the bearer of it was looking for 
something on the ground, but immediately on a 
loud exclamation from one of our party it dis- 
appeared. We hastened our steps, and in a 
few minutes were in front of the solid rock; the 
passage had terminated in a cul de sac, a chamber 
about 16 feet indiameter. We minutely examined 
the sides and the floor, but there was no sign of 
any opening. We all saw the light, and all saw 


it disappear. We shouted, but no answer came. 
There must have been some secret egress from the 
place imperceptible to us. ‘ Phe Mysteries of 
Udolpho”’ enacted on one of the Kurile Islands ! 
trapdoors and sliding rocks, preposterous! How- 
ever, we did not intend to waste any time in 
trying to penetrate the mystery—if mystery it was 
—but retraced our steps until we got to the place 
where the other passage branched off tg the right. 
We had marked the walls with chalk as we 
went along, but even without this precaution we 
could not very well have gone astray. This pas- 
sage proved to be considerably narrower than 
the main passage, and more uneven; the air 
was chilly and sepulchral, and the walls had 
a slimy touch. For several hundred yards we 
advanced almost in silence, carefully inspecting 
every foot of the way, when. all at once we 
were met by a heavy draught -of air; it came 
so suddenly that the lamps were blown out. We 
were now in utter datkness, and some time elapsed 
before we got the lamps lit. We now proceeded 
with more caution; and ultimately arrived at an 
enormous cave, the opposite sides of which were 
lostin darkness. Here we discovered the origin of 
the strong wind, High above our heads was a 
funnel-shaped opening in the rock, and through 
this opening the wind was howling with fury, and 
a faint glimmer of daylight shone through it. A 
small stream ran at our feet; it was fresh, and 
icy cold. Beyond this stream was a dark space 
into which we did not care to venture; it extended 
for a long distance, as was demonstrated by our 
throwing pieces of rock and hearing them fall on 
the floor without touching the sides. Here we 
found another proof of the existence of people in 
the cave: a plank was laid across the little stream ; 
it was wetand slippery, and had undoubtedly been 
used as a bridge when the stream was wider than 
now. We continued our explorations and before 
many minutes entered another narrow passage. 
Here we found a piece of bamboo leaning against 
the wall and another piece lying on the floor. After 
further search we came upon our chalk marks on 
the wall rather suddenly, and found that we were 
retracing our steps, and slfortly after tegained 
the outer atmosphere. We intended to make a 
further examination of this wonderful cave next 
day, and attempt to solve the mystery of the 
moving lights, but the breeze freshened into a 
gale, and we found it necessary to get under weigh. 
We did not return to the island, though it would 
have been of great interest. to have discovered 
some of the cave-dwellers that are still said to 
exist on these islands. 


LETTER FROM SAN FRANCISCO. 


—_—_—_—___—_. 
(FRom our Specitat CoRRESPONDENT.) 


San Francisco, November gth. 


State elections in a dozen States were held on 
Tuesday, and some of the results are surprising. 
Everywhere the Republicans seem to have lost 
ground, The Democrats cartied New York by a 
majority which may reach 30,000, and which 
renders that State probably safe for the Democratic 
ticket in 1892. They carried Ohio, defeating that 
blatant demagogue Voraker, and electing Camp- 
bell, a revenue reformer. They carried Lowa, 
which for thirty years has been a Republican 
stronghold, good for anywhere from 20,000 to 
50,000 majority for the Republican ticket. They 
cut down the Republican majority in) Massachu- 
setts Lo some 6,000, which almost places the old 
Bay State in the rank of doubtful States. And 
finally, in Virginia they laid out that wretched 
Mahone so cold that he will probably never be 
heard of again. 


The Republican newspapers, as usual, have a 
number of ingenious theories to account for their de- 
feat, and assure their readers that alike disaster will 
never occur again. It is true that, in lowa, the 
battle was largely fought on the prohibition issue ; 
but the Republican paity must be held responsible 
for the false doctrines which it espouses, though 
the doctrines be merely of local application. In 
Ohio and New York no side issues obscured the 
contest, it was a square fight between the two 
great patties, dividing mainly on the taréff ques- 
tion, and the Republicans got left. There is no 
significance in the large Democratic majority in 
Virginia, except that it dissipates the popular de- 
Jusion about an underlying Republican feeling in 
the South; but the falling off in the Republican 
vote in Massachusetts 4s full of meaning. It 
would be tvo much to say that Massachusetts is 
the brain of this country; but that State does 
more of the thinking of the American people than 
any other State in the Union; has been oftener 
right than any other State; and it wields a politi- 
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cal influence which no other State can pretend to 
possess. Massachusetts never bowed the knee to 
slavery; if it was carried away temporarily by 
teetotal fads, it repented, and recanted its heresies ; 
if it allowed its great manufacturing interests lo 
swing it into the protectionist ranks, its best men 
stood squarely for sound economical principles, 
and now the people are gradually falling into line 
behind them. It is on the cards that Massachu- 
setts may lead the north once more, as it led it 
thirty years ago. 

President Harrison declines to be interviewed 
on the subject of the elections. Public opinion 
as to this gentleman is expressed in a caricature 
in the last Puck. The President is depicted in a 
Hall which is bordered with life-size massive 
statues of the Presidents. ‘As for you, Mr. Har- 
tison,” says Puck, ‘1 am afraid you will have to 
be satisfied with a small statuette,” 

The embers of sectarian strife are being stirred 
by the announcement that Miss Kate Drexel of 
Philadelphia, who has $6,000,000 in her own right, 
is to take the white veil next Tuesday. As to an- 
other young lady whose home is in this city, and 
whose father is a Protestant, Miss Birdie Fair, it 
is given out that no offers of marriage will be ac- 
ceptable, as she also has resolved to become a 
nun, She will’ probably inherit several millions. 
These incidents furnish Protestant agitators with 
ammunition for onslaughts on the Catholics; it 
must be admitted that they are to be regretted. 
They are the more deplorable as the United States 
are the only American .country in which the Ro- 
man Catholic priesthood enjoys toleration. All 
through Mexico, Central America, and the 
Spanish American countries further south, the 
church is at war with povernments and peoples, 
and of course gets the worst of the battle. 
Spoliation and exile are the normal fate of 
priests in these Catholic countries. It is only 
when they come here that they can perform the 
offices of their chutch, keep up their denomina- 
tional schools, acquite propeity, and lead conven. 
tual lives without molestation, How long they 
will enjoy this measure of toleration if they revert 
to their old practices of using the power of the 
confessional and the pulpit to capture rich men’s 
estates, may perhaps be a question. 

The Pan-Americans will reach Washington on 
their return from their junketting tour eatly next 
week. They have had, they say, an enjoyable 
time. They have eaten more turtle and drank 
more champagne than they ever saw before in their 
lives; and they have been furpished with evidence 
that this country can supply them with all the goods 
they need as well as Europe. When it comes to 
actual trade, however, it is to be feared that they 
will continue to buy in the cheapest market. Two 
young men of my acquaintance live together, 
veceive the same pay, wear the same clothes, and 
calculate to spend about the same amount of 
money each year. One gets his clothes from 
England, through a friend who is constantly 
crossing the Atlantic; the other gets them here. 
For suits apparently identical, the one who buys 
here pays $60, the one who gets his clothes from 
England a litde less than $30, Even if he paid 
duty on them they would not cost hin $45. So 
long as such discrepancies exist, we can hardly 
expect to wrest the trade of Spanish America 
from Europe. 

The will of the late Samuel J. Tilden has 
been finally broken, and the estate goes to the 
heirs at law. Mr. Tilden left the bulk of his 
property, amounting to several millions, to es- 
tablish a library in] New York, and branches 
in other cities; and added that if this dis- 
position of the money did not seem best to the 
trustees, they could employ it otherwise according 
to their best judgment. This bequest was of 
course pronounced null on the ground of vague- 
ness. Singular that so great a lawyer, who had 
drawn so many wills for other people, was unable 
to draw one that would hold water for himself. 

Mr. Thomas F. Bayard, late Secretary of State, 
was martied day before yesterday to Miss Mary 
Clymer, great grand-danghter of a signer of the 
Declaration of Indepencence. Mr. Bayard is 61, 


and his bride 39. He has children who are} 


married. He isa genial old gentleman, rather of 
the type of the fine old English gentleman in the 
song; she is a lovely woman. One day ten years 
agoy she saw her two sisters, her mother, and her 
only brother swept from her side by the waves of 
thestormy English Channel, as the steamer on which 
they were sailing was wrecked. ‘The event cast 
a gloom on her fife which deprived Washington 
sociely, for many years, of one of the most charm 
ing of its ornaments. i 

There has been a slight unpleasantness at 
Brownsvilla, Va. The leading doctor of the place, 
named Walker, had heard that a prominent far- 
mer, known as Henry Miller, had spoken dis- 
respectfully of his wife, whereupon he sent word 


to Miller that he would kill him on sight. Miller, 
not relishing the notion of a premature ending of 
his earthly labours, swore out a warrant for the 
doctor’s arrest, and all parties met in the Court 
House. When the evidence was taken, the judge 
decided that the doctor must give a bond in the 
sum of $500 to keep the peace. The son of 
Esculapius replied that he would be d—d if he'd 
give any bond: he wanted Miller’s blood—not 
in the way he usually draws blood, but violently, 
with force and arms} and his blood he would 
have. At this a tumult arose, and in the nick 
of time, a thoughtful outsider handed into the 
Court-room four revolvers. Miller seized one, 
but the doctor, having the tools of his trade handy, 
made for him with an amputating kaife, aud car- 
ved him so neatly that he died on the spot. Be- 
fore expiting, he puta couple of balls into the 
Doctor, while his son Dan madea hole in Mrs. 
Walker which can never be plugged in this world. 
The action then became general, the reserves 
moving to the front in good order. Miller's two 
sons were both shot, and beside the dead body of 
Mrs. Walker one or two of her cousins were laid 
out in the agony of death. A few outsiders who 
were watching the scene with interest came in for 
their share of bullets, and when the smoke cleared 
away, and the Judge called the audience to order 
once more, the services of a coroner were urgently 
needed. In the language of the Lexington paper 
which reports the affair, “it is probable that the 
bloodshed has only just begun, and further news 
from the district is awaited with anxiety.” 


LEITER FROM LONDON. 
—_——_o—_-——. 
(FRoM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT). 


London, October roth. 


If bye elections were a safe criterion of the 
general opinion of the country, Unionism is in a 
very bad way indeed. In North Bucks a Glad- 
stonian has taken the place of the Unionist; at 
Petersborough the same has been the case; in 
Elgin and Nairn a somewhat addle-headed Glad- 
stonian, Mr. Seymour Keay, who was admitted by 
his own party to be an extremely weak candidate, 
has been returned by af increased smajority. 
Brighton is now being vigorously attacked by 
that chamelion politician Sir Robert Peel, who has 
travelled from Dan to Beersheba and back to 
Dan again in search of a political creed; for the 
moment he is a Home Ruler, but how long the fit 
will last it would be rash to guess. Local politi- 
cians are busy explaining these various defeats 
on personal and local grounds; but there is the 
solid fact that in a single week two Unionist seats 
have gone wrong, and that since the general elec- 
tion there have been twelve Gladstonian gains 
scattered all over the country, as the following enu- 
meration shows :—Burnley (Lancashire), Spalding 
(Lincoln) Northwich (Cheshire), West Edinburgh, 
Southampton, Ayr Burghs, Govan (Lanark), 
Kennington (Surrey), Rochester (Kent), Peter- 
borough (Northampton), and North Bucks. 
Meantime the Unionists have gained just one 
seat, viz, Doncaster. In nine cases the Glad- 
stonian majorities were increased and in three the 
Unionist. In seven instances the Gladstonian 
majority was diminished and in twelve the 
Unionist. I think, however, that it may be taken 
as a general proposition that bye elections 
are lost and gained on grounds altogether 
apart from party politics; on these occasions 
local considerations, and questions of personal 
popularity, which are often swamped out of sight 
in general elections, have full sway. Your readers 
may remember that the sudden dissolution of 1880, 
which was followed by the complete overthrow of 
the conservative party, was preceded by a num- 
ber of bye elections which were a series of victories 
for Lord Beaconsfield. At the same time there 
can be no question that a succession of losses at 
bye elections weaken a Government. T do not 
think, however, that we are within measurable dis 
tance yet of a dissolution, and as I have already 
said the question of Ireland seems to me to be 
slipping greatly into the background. 

Lieutenant Hawes, formerly of Japan, who has 
been for the past few years Consul at Nyassa, in 
Central Africa, has been transferred tothe scarcely 
less remote post of Tahiti. 

The Hawk, a clever ‘Society ” paper which is 
treading very closely on the heels of 7'ruth and 
The World; publishes this week a smart jen 
d’ esprit suggesting that a Chinaman is the White- 
chapel murderer. The editor states that the story, 
type-written, was found in his letter-box a few 
days ago; he also says that he was talking to a 
Chinese gentleman, whose name happens to be the 
same as that mentioned by the story-teller, in 


society last season, and on the Whitechapel murders 
being mentioned the Celestial shrugged his shoul- 
ders and said, ‘‘ Your Mr. James Payn has written 
of Chinese atrocities on prisoners and guilly men, 
but it will be a Chinese novelist who will write 
with knowledge of the English development of the 
artof the murder.” ‘Fo return to the manuscript 
found in a bottle—or box it matters not which—it 
professes to be written by a woman who was living 
partly under the protection of a member of the 
Chinese Embassy here who she says has now re- 
turned to China, On hearing of one of the mur- 
ders in Whitechapel she went down straight away 
and saw the body of the victim before it was re- 
moved to the mortuary. She found her China- 
man among the crowd of spectators; he was 
impertubable, while all around were in a state 
of wild excitement. ‘This scene naturally cre- 
ated a very strong impression on her, and she 
seems to have arrived at a half formed opinion 
that her John in his list shoes and with his cat-like 
step had something to do with the matter. One 
afternoon when he was at her apartments “quietly 
smoking his opium” she expressed a great desire 
to know how the murderer could do his work so 
quietly and escape so noiselessly without having 
any blood stains on him; the Celestial jumped up, 
took in each hand a corner of his dressing gown 
or robe, tucked the ends into the cord at the waist, 
from somewhere underneath it he produced a long 
knife and making towards her, before she had 
time to uller a word he cut the throat of and com- 
pletely dissected—her black cat, quietly wiped his 
knife and hands on the tuside of his gown and 
informed her that was the way it was done. The 
story reminds me somewhat of Poe's Tales, and is 
ouly one of the many clever things Mr. Augustus 
Moore provides for The Hawk readers. 

A curious prosecution for libel has been before 
one of the London magistrates. Mrs. Bloomfield- 
More, an American lady of wealth, is charged with 
libelling a Mr. Chandor by sending letters to Mrs. 
Hughes-Hallett and Lord Robert Montagu, as he 
says, traducing his character. The whole row seems 
to have arisen from Colonel Hughes-Hallett, the 
late M.P. for Rochester, who it will remembered 
was last year the subject of a great scandal here. 
It was alleged that he was found in a country 
house in the bedroom of a young lady to whom he 
was guardian ; it was also alleged he had dissipated 
her fortune, some £5,000. It will further be remem- 
bered that the Archbishop of Canterbury wrote to 
him asking him to return an invitation to a garden 
party at Lambeth Palace, which had by inadver- 
tence been sent to him. Things were made so 
hot for the Colonel. especially by the Pall Mall 
Gasette, that he found it convenient to leave Eng- 
land for the Madeiras from which he sent his re- 
signation to the Rochester conservatives. The 
seat was lost to the party in the election which en- 
sued. No doubt the only thing the Colonel re- 
grets about Rochester is the large amount he sub- 
scribed to build the Conservative Club, which 
money would be most useful to him now. The 
charges made by Mrs. Bloomfield-More were im- 
morality, and that he had robbed Mrs. Hughes- 
Hallett. Ina letter to Lord Robert’ Montagu she 
said Chandor lived by chantage. 


Mrs. Bloomfield-More has been committed for 
trial, bail being accepted in £50. Mr. Chandor 
was Most intimate with the Hughes Hallett family 
and with Mrs. Bloomfield-More. Mr. Augustus 
Moore in this week’s Hawk gives us a peep behind 
the scenes. He has known Chandor for many years, 
hesays. HeisaJew. He remembers him sometime 
ago at Boulogne where Mr. and Mrs. Chandor and 
their child were staying. Chandor carried on an 
intrigue there with some married woman which 
created a considerable amount of noise, challenges 
to duels, and brawls. ‘The next heard of him was 
his appearance in the London Bankruptcy Court, 
where he took refuge from his creditors; after this 
he travelled with Stuart Cumberland the “thought 
reader; ” then with Capper, a disciple of Cumber- 
land’s with whom he could not pull. The next 
time the editor of The Hawk came across him was 
in Brussels where he was running a “lady thought 
teader,” but as it was not a success Chandor de- 
parted hastily to the despair of his hotel proprietor. 
He next turned up in company with the editor of 
the Pall Mall Gasette who, to put it mildly, was no 
friend to Hughes-Hallett. We are also informed 
that Chandor once acted as advertising canvasser 
to a London sporting paper; so that we shall 
await with interest the result, as he alleges, of an 
attempt to damage his character. He has also 
summoned Colonel Hugltes-Hallett on the same 
charge, but the Colonel it seems has gone to India 
on some mission. 

Yhe Licensing Committee for Theatres and 
Music Halls of the London County Council have 
been very severe this year when the applications 
for renewals of licenses were made tothem. Seve- 
ral were refused, and many others had to promise 
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to be more careful as to the character of the per- 
formance and the class of songs they allowed at 
their music halls. One of the members of the 
committee has been going round to all the theatres 
and halls making notes, and these have now been 
brought up in judgment against them. In the 
case of a Woolwich appliant for example, though 
the inspector of the police gave the place a good 
character, the committee adjourned the matter 
for the police inspector to make a_ statutory 
declaration as to the conduct of the place. On 
the adjourned hearing the committee were in- 
formed that such a declaration was contrary to the 
rules of the force, and the inspector could not make 
the necessary statement; it was therefore again 
adjourned to get the owner and the manager of the 
music hall to make declarations as to the character 
of the performance. So the harassing goes merrily 
on. The Pall Mall Gasette, in its usual hysterical 
way, calls this the awakening of Christian Eng- 
land; if the County Council have done this, they 
deserve honourable mention, for certainly about 
.other matters they are just as grand-motherly as 
the body they superseded. . 

Yesterday a case came before the magistrates 
at Worcester which reminds me most forcibly of 
Mark Twain’s ancestor who brought all his lug- 
gage on board the ship wrapped up in a news- 
paper. A man was charged with obtaining 
board and lodgings under false pretences. He 
represented himself to be George Augustus Sala, 
the humourist and leader writer of the Daily Tele. 
graph. On the faith of this he was entertained at 
several hotels in) Malvern and Worcester; he 
received the greatest attention from the hotel 
people, as he told them he was writing a book and 
would give their houses a ‘crack up.” His 
luggage not turning up he was suspected and 
arrested ; it seems theonly goods he had with him 
were, a dog whip, a time-table, a cucumber in 
brown paper, and a hamper of vegetables. He 
has to go to prison for three months with hard 
labour for not being G.A.S. 

The Chinese Minister here has just selected for 
the post of Legal Adviser to the Viceroy of Can- 
ton, and Professor of International Law in the 
new College in that city, Mr. Jesse Herbert, 
Barrister-at-Law, of 3, Elm Court, Temple, and the 
Oxford Circuit. Mr. Herbert, who leaves for Can- 
ton during next month, is known to me as a sound 
lawyer and an able advocate with a very wide ex- 
perience of law as administered in the average 
English tribunals. He was for a number of years, 
a “localised ”’ as it is called, at Birmingham, that 
is he lived and did business there. A couple of 
years ago, in consequence of the split caused in 
the Liberal camp at Birmingham, by Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Home Rule proposal, Mr. Herbert, who is 
a Unionist and found himself separated from 
many old friends and colleagues, decided to quit 
this scene of political turmoil and settle in London. 


His next settlement, as I have said, will be inj} 


Canton; and the new Viceroy if he knows how to 
use a legal adviser has now got an excellent 
one. Several professors in other subjects for the 
same college are at the present moment being 
selected, but their position will be quite different 
from that of Mr. Herbert, who will be a professor 
and a good deal more. ~ 

I understand from Mr. Archibald Little that he 
has made up his mind not to leave London for 
China this month as he had originally intended. 
He and the Company he represents lave made 
up their minds that the Chinese game of pro- 
crastinating and hoodwinking is to be defeated in 
London and notin China; and he has received 
hints that the Foreign Office here is not unwilling 
to be pressed to take strong steps to have the trial 
voyage of the pioneer steamer prosecuted without 
further delay. It is, Tam told, quite on the cards 
that the Chinese Government will be informed 
that Lord Salisbury regards the Chefoo Conven- 
tion as Mr. Little’s permit and that the prohibi- 
tion lo the Kzuding to proceed beyond [chang will 
be withdrawn, and the vessel allowed to proceed, 
the Chinese being held responsible for the con- 
sequences of popular tumult, if there be any. 
There is also, Lam told, a very strong opinion in 
the Foreign Office itself that the whole business 
has been mismanaged at Peking. 


To Tur Duar.—A Person cured of Deafness 
noises in the head of 23 year standings bya simple 
remedy, will send a déscription’ of it PRER to any 
Peison who applics to NicHoLson, 21, Bedford 
Square, London, W.C., England. May try. 


IN H.B.M, COURT FOR FAPAN. 
a 
Before N. J. Hannen, Esq., Judge.--November 
25th, 1889. 


CLAIM FOR DEBY. 

Higashino Yoshijiro sued Messrs. Samuel Sa- 
muel & Co. for $302.75. * 

The plaintiff, in lis petition stated that he 
“contracted to deliver to the defendants 80 pi- 
culs of awabs shell at the price of $3.50 per 
picul in’ the month of March, 1888, and deli- 
vered about .16} piculs of the contracted goods 
during the period from the 16th March, 1888, to 
23rd October, 1888, but the said Samuel Samuel 
and Co., the defendants, refused to pay the cost of 
the goods so delivered, $302.75, notwithstanding 
that payment thereof has been demanded.” 

The answer was to the effect “that no contract 
was made for the delivery of 80 piculs of awadi 
shell at the price of $3.50 per picul; that the 
plaintiff had given a guarantee for a sum of money 
lent by the defendants to a third party and which 
money not having been refunded the plaintiff un- 
dertook to deliver a sufficient quantity of awabi 
shell at the price of $2.25 per picul to cover the 
amount of said loan; that the plaintiff failed to 
deliver a sufficient quantity ; that the plaintiff is 
consequently in debt to the defendants; that the 
defendants have already commenced proceedings 
in the Japanese Courts for the recovery of the sum 
dire to them from the plaintiff; and that the plain- 
tiff has never applied for payment as alleged in 
his petition.” 

Higashino Yoshijiro was cautioned and deponed 
—Last year between March and October, I deli- 
vered at No. 68, 8,650 Japanese Ibs. of awade shell 
at the rate of $34 per 100 Ibs., which was the con 
tract price. Ll applied for this money but did not 
receive it. 

Mr. Litchfield —How long have you been dealing 
with Messis. Samuel Samuel & Co.P—From 1886. 

Mr. Litchfield—This then is not) your first 
transaction ?—No. 

Mr. Litchfield—Have you sold any awadi shell 
to Messrs. Samuel Samuel & Co. before P—Yes. 

Mr. Litchfield—Is the contract in this particular 
case in writing or not?—It is in writing and is in 
the possession of the defendants. 

Mr. Litchfield—Is it in English or Japanese ? 
—Japanese. 

Mr. Litchfield—How many names has our 
friend here (witness) ?—My name is Higashino 
Yoshijiro ; [have no other but sometimes sign my- 
self Omiya. 

Mr. Litchfiell- Sometimes Iwasaki ?—I have 
not signed myself Iwasaki, but in case of receipts 
iny banto sizns by that name. His name is Iwa- 
saki Yoshizo. 

Mr. Litchfield—Does the banto use your seal P 
—No, my seal is Omiya Yoshijiro. 

Mr. Litchfield—Was your banto with you in 
1887 7—Yes. 

Mr. Litehfield—In the year 1887 did you go 
down to Riukiu on behalf of Messrs. Samuel Sa- 
muel & Co. to purchase awadi shell ?—Yes. 

Mr. Litchfield —You made a contract with one 
Kodama?—Yes, I made the contract for those 
shells on behalf of the company. 

Mr. Litchfield—Is that the contract and is that 
your seal? (Handed a paper to witness, who 
handed it to another Japanese.) 

Mr. Litchfied objected. 

Witness—One of these seals is Kodama’s and 
the other is my banto’s private seal, 

Mr. Litchfield—Did you take your banto to 
Riukiu with you ?—Yes. om 

Mr. Litchheld —That agreement is for the de. 
livery of about 50 piculs of awabi shells, to be 
consigned to: Messrs. Walsh, Hall & Co., Kobe, 
for Messrs. Samuel Samuel & Co. is it not ?—Yes. 

Mr. Litchfield —Were those shells delivered ac- 
cording to contract ?—Yes, the person who received 
the goods is in Kobe and [cannot say whether all 
the goods were delivered, as I was in Yokohama. 
But [did my best to get them all delivered. 

Mr. Litchfield—Do you know if through you 
Messrs. Samuel Samuel & Co. paid $600 to 
Kodama for the purchase of awabi shelis from Riu- 
kiu ?—I brought about $200 for the purchase of 
some other shells. Kodama said the money, $70, 
which Thad given him was not sufficient on a last 
contract and on my coming to Yokohama T spoke 
to Mr. Mitchell, and he forwarded through the 
Yasuda Ginko $300 to Kodama. *He afterwards 
forwarded $230 which, with the $70 I gave, make 
$600. ‘There were probably 30,000 Ibs. 

Mr. Litchfield—That document [ have shown 
you is dated May 22nd, 1887, is it not? And you 
tells us that both yon and your banto were in Riu- 
kiu at the time the document was signed ?—Yes. 


Mr. Litchfield—Did you stay in Riukiu that 


year ?—I was from March rgth to May 2nd, and 
I left on May 2nd. 

Mr. Litchfield—Did your banto go back to 
Japan with you ?—Yes. ‘The document shown me 
is L think in the writing of the firm’s interpreter, 
written about the time Kodama came to Yoko- 
lama. ‘The seals are those of Kodama and the 
banto Iwasaki. ‘They are the same as those in the. 
contract, The date on the document is September 
gth, 1887. All this is finished long ago. The 
document you now ask me to read is also finished 
long ago. It bears my seal. The document dated 
September gth, 1887, purports to be an exhibit in 
the Japanese Court. I think that when Kodoma 
went (o the firm’s place the original contract was 
modified by this. The sum of $230 was paid as 
an advance to Kodama ou his stating that ceitain 
articles had artived at Kobe. I did not see this 
document when it was signed. I know about the 
money because Kodama told me the goods were in 
Kobe. The document covenanting to repay $230 
to Samuel & Co., in January and February, 1888, 
and that such repayment should be in awadi 
shells to that value, was signed by me as a 
witness. The questions now asked of me refer 
to a matter that been entirely finished and one 
with which T have no concern. The original 
contract between Mr. Mitchell and Kodama bears 
Kodama’s name and seal and the other names and 
seals are thoseof witnesses. My name appears there 
simply as witness on behalf of the firm of Samuel 
Samuel and Co,—as a representative of the firm. 
My banto’s seal appears beneath my name. 
I went as a sepresentative of the firm; accord- 
ing to Japanese custom that is the same as 
a witness. [ am an agent to go between and 
am therefore a witness. When I said I was a 
witness [ meant that I was a representative. — 

Mr. Litchfield—How do you usually sign when 
you mean that you are to be bound by acontract? 
—I write my name and use my true seal, or if [have 
uot got it with me Luse my initial seal, or my thumb- 
mark if [have neither. If it was my own contract I 
should write my name and append my seal first 
among the signatures. I affixed my seal to this 
simply as representative of the firm. In all transac- 
tions with Kodama [ acted as representative. 
There is no invariable rule as to the place where 
the seal should be put. If I made a contract 
myself I should put it first—where the seal is in 
the document now shown me. In this case how- 
ever, I was merely a representative of the fim. 

Adjourned till 2 o’clock. 

Ou the comt resuming in the afternoon the 
cross-examination of the witness was resumed. 

Mr. Litchfield—You have been trying to tell us 
all the motning that this business is finished by 
delivery of these shells P—In my opinion it has 
been finished, buat the firm of Samuel Samuel & 
Co. have brought an action in the Japanese Court 
against me and another man. 

Me. Litch&eld—It is for $600 for the shells is. it 
vot?—Yes, This action in the Japanese Court 
is to decide whether the contract is finished. 

Mr. Litchfield—Is there any other contract be- 
tween Messts. Samuel Samuel & Co. and you ?— 
Yes. 

Mr. Litchfield—Can you give ine the dates ?— 
February last year, and the articles were delivered 
between the 16th March and the middle of October. 

Mr. Litchfiedd—Have you a copy of the con- 
tract P—Yes. 

Mr. Litchfield—Signed by Messrs. Samuel Sa- 
muel and Co.P—This is a copy of the agreement, 
the original of which Messrs. Samuel Samuel & Co. 
have. ; . 

Witness after wards said it was a copy of goods 
delivered and not of the agreement. 

Mr. Litchfield—Produce a copy of the agree- 
ment, 

Witness—I have not got it with me. 

Mr. Litchfield said the plaintiff had notice to 
bring it, 

Mr, Litchfield—-Who took the 80. piculs of 
awabi shell from your place and delivered them to 
defendant ?—Coolies and jinrikisha men, 

Mr. Litchfield—Did the jinukisha men get re- 
ceipts for the goods ?—Receipts were produced but 
proved to be receipts from the coolies to say that 
they had delivered them, but they were not signed 
hy Messrs. Samuel & Co.’s people. 

Mr. Litchfeld—From your experience in deal- 
ing with Messrs. Samuel Samuel 8 Co. is not this 
their practice, when buying shells and other com. 
mon produce, The shells are delivered into their 
godown or at thei: place of business, and selections 
are made by them as to what shells are and what 
are not available for them and those that are accept- 
ed are paid for at once; no receipt is ever piven for 
the delivery of such goods ?—No, it has not been 
the custom, Tbave been in their employ for two 
yeats. The rule of the firm was, after the goods 
were delivered, and not immediately after, the 
price was paid, and if they paid the man for the 
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goods they always got receipts. During the time | Before N. J. Hannen, Esq., Judge.—Tuespay, 


was in their employ, the receipts would have come 
through my hands and I should have seen them. 

Mr. Litchfield—When did you leave the defen- 
dants’ employ ?—November, 1889. 

Mr. Litchfield—This will be the end of my cross- 
examination, but T must ask for an adjournment 
for the alleged copy which is not here. 

Witness said he could produce further evidence ; 
that of the godown man and other people. 

The Judge—Have you tried to find where the 
man is? 

Witness said he knew where he was. 

The Judge—Have you asked him to come ?7—I 
have not asked him to attend. There is a man 
here who can come as witness. 

Kitamura Harukichi deponed—Tam in the em- 
ploy of the plaintiff. In February last year the 
plaintiff contracted with Messrs. Samuel Samuel 
& Co., for the delivery of 100 piculs of shells, with- 
out blemish. ‘Phe shells were to be approved of. 
On March 16th 16 piculs were delivered; and 
on April zoth 7 piculs. On April 24th, defendants 
retuned 8 piculs because they had blemishes. 
On April 27th, they returned 5$ piculs; on May 
24th 5 piculs were delivered, and on May 2oth, 


_ 3 piculs were delivered. On June 18th 3 piculs, 


and on August oth 49 piculs, were sent ins on the 
same day 5 piculs and 10 baskets were return- 


ced. There are 4 baskets toa picul. On August 


1gth, 7 piculs were delivered, and they returned 
on the same day 2 piculs. On the 22nd August 8 
piculs were delivered, and on August 231d 3 piculs, 
and they returned on the same day one picul. 
On September 3:d 16 piculs were delivered, and 
on the same day 4 were returned. On September 
21st 5 piculs were delivered, and on the 22nd Sep. 
tember 6 were returned. On October roth 4 
piculs were delivered, and on October 23rd 2 were 
delivered, and 6 were returned on the same day. 
The total quantity of goods delivered was 128 
piculs, of which 413 piculs were returned, Phere. 
fore deducting this the number of piculs delivered 
was 86}. As regards the delivery in this case 
they were given to the coolies and delivered, and 
my master asked me to go for the payment of 
those goods. When T got there IT was told the 
master was absent, and the interpreter was 
a different man. ‘The master had gone home 
or something of that kind, and the payment was 
delayed; therefore this action was brought. After 
the shells were delivered to the defendants they 
were cut and pared and put into boxes. The 
number of boxes into which the shells were 
placed I know about from the man who made 
them, and as to the cutting of the shells the men 
who took them there can testify to that. When 
payment was claimed for these goods from the 
fiim they said that the payment for the former lot 
of shells had not been settled and that as the 
plaintiff had not performed his part of the contract 
they could not pay for the present one, 

By the Judge—It was in December last. 

Mr. Litchfield —What names was the contract 
of March made in ?—In the | plaintiff's and 
Mr. Samuel’s. When the plaintiff came back 
he said he had left the contract with defendant, 


The Judge—You have been shown a list of re- 
ceipts. Did the coolies when they came back give 
you any receipts from Samuel s people ?—In the 
case of shells like this no office gives receipts, as 
he some of them may be inferior articles and may 
be returned. : ; 

The Judge—Have you received a copy of this 
agreement ?—No, my employer did not show it to 
me. 

Mr. Litchfield —What ought to be done about 
the shells? The practice is when the sheils are 
brought they are cleaned and scraped, and those 
that are received are paid for and those rejected 
are sent back, and when a shipment is made a 
list of the boxes and their contents is sent to the 
native dealer and those accepted are paid for, 

Witness—It is not the invariable custom to pay 
for goods on the spot. Of course it is sometimes 
done, but in this particular case the goods were 
delivered in instalments on certain dates between 
March and October. ‘They could not be paid for 
by instalments for the simple reason that many 
were returned and the contract was not fulfilled 
till October. 

Plaintiff—The other Witnesses I could call are 
the people who made the boxes and the coolies. 

The Judge—Well, are they here? 

Plaintiff—These witnesses would appear on a 
notice from me or the Court. ‘ : 

The Judge—Did you not get a notice to bring 
all your witnesses ?—Yes, T pot the order, 

Mr. Litchfield said he wanted an adjournment 
for production of the copy of the contract, and as 
Mr. Mitchell had to go away suddenly for health’s 
sake he asked that the case be adjourned till 
Tuesday week. 


the book from me by force. I clasped him 
around ‘the waist and in the meanwhile he had 
torn out the leaf. The reason he tore it out 
I think was because he said I had borrowed 
money and I said I had not. I said it was part 
payment for the goods, and I think it was because 
I should have no proof that he had torn it out. 
The Merchants’ Guild tried to arrange a compro- 
mise between us; I said I had been assaulted, 
but if the price of the goods was paid I had no 
objection. There was a proposal made to me by 
the vice-president of the Guild, that I should make 
an arrangement to receive $580, but I said there 
was the balance due to me, and I could not make 
such an arrangement, and as I could not settle the 
matter I have brought up my petition. 

Mr. Uchiyama said that before he began his 
cross-examination he would like to see the leaf 
which had been torn out of plaintiff's book, 
which was now in the possession of a member of 
the Merchants’ Guild who was present, but who 
was hot going to be called as witness except as to 
-receiving the leaves produced. 

Nakamuro Senzo was called and produced the 
leaves which Mr. Welsh had given him. Witness 
compared the leaves with his book and said 
they were the ones Mr. Welsh had torn out. 

Mr. Uchiyama—The list in this book begins 
with the pair of shippd vases at $800 written in 
English, then comes a pair of vases at $38. Do 
you know what the rest of the list of goods here 
put down in English is?—Yes, I know what it is. 
The contract was made on July 231d, and these 
vases were sold on July 4th. “The vases were sold 
before the book was made. The reason the laige 
vases were allowed to go into that book is that the 
second vases were bought and paid for next day, 
but as to the $800 pair there was then $400 not 
paid, so I allowed it to be put down. Iam sure 
the dates are right; there is no mistake. All the 
goods mentioned in that book as being delivered 
to Mr. Welsh were delivered by August 23rd. 

Witness recognised a receipt for $200 dated 
July 16th, which he received at his own house, 
and also another for $200 and one for $180, none 
of which stated what the money was paid for, 

By Mr. Uchiyama—I did not borrow any money 
from Mr. Welsh; the money was for the pair of 
large vases and other goods sold to him. I re- 
ceived the $600 after I sold the goods, not before. 
‘The vases and other goods were sold between 
December and January. They were sold for more 
than $600, I think; at any rate, for $600. It is 
not the custom to specify what a receipt is for 
when itis signed. In the case of the vase for $38 
I specified what the money was paid for because 
the $8800 vases had not been paid for in full, and 
because it should not be thought that the $38 was 
part of that amount. Ita man has a number of 
articles he does not specify what the receipts are 
for. Mr. Welsh has asked me for the payment of 
$500 in a letter he sent to me. 

Witness said he recognized a copy handed to 
him as a copy of the letter. 


By Mr. Uchiyama—The letter was received be- 
fore the assault. Mr. Welsh has not often asked 
me verbally for payment of the $500, but I had a 
letter from him three days before the assault 
asking me to come to him as he wanted €o see me 
on business, and when I got there he said, “ Where 
is the money ?” 

Mr. Uchiyama handed into court a copy of the 
minutes of the case of assault brought by the pre- 
sent plaintiff against Mr. Welsh, in which it was 
stated that Mr. Welsh asked if the plaintiff had 
brought the money. 


By the Court—He did not say, “Have you 
brought the money?” He said “Return the 
money.” 

The Court here adjourned till 2.30. 

On resuming, Suzuki Mitsutsugu was called 
and deponed:—IJI am the son of the plaintiff. 
I went to Mr. Deakin’s with the vases and he 
asked if T could not bring down the price, as it 
was too fiigh. I said I could not, and he said he 
could not take them, I then went to No. 37 and 
after waiting some time Mr, Welsh asked me my 
business. TI said I had broughta vase. He asked 
me the price, and I said $800." He said $800 was 
dear, and asked me to lower the price. I said I 
had other places at which to dispose of it, but if 
he would buy it he could have it at that price. 
He said he would take it. When I went to 
the back of his hoiise, he again asked me 
to come down with the price. I said I could 
not do so, and he said he would take it. Just as 
I was going away my father came and said 
he had sold the vase to Mr. Deakin, and told 
me to take it there. I said that I had sold it to Mr. 
Welsh. After that a banto came from Mr. Deakin 
asking that the vase besent to him. My father went 
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SUZUKI SHIROZAYEMON V. D. WELSH, 

Suzuki Shirozayemon sued D. Welsh this morn- 
ing fora claim of $220. 

The plaintiff, in his petition, stated that he sold 
on the qth July, 1889, one pair of cloisonné vases 
to the defendant, D. Welsh, for $800, of which 
defendant had paid $580; the defendant refused, 
however, to pay the balance, ye 220, in spite of 
several demands made for payment. ‘The plain- 
tiff ‘also deposited on the 7th July, 1889, and on 
other occasions, certain goods consisting of vases, 
etc., 26 in all, in the hands of tie defendant in 
trust for sale, the value of these goods being yen 
804. Being desirous to take them back, the 
plaintiff made several demands to the defendant 
for their restitution, but the defendant has refused 
to comply with the plaintiff’s demand. 

The defendant, in his answer, stated that the 
plaintiff had deposited from time to time in 
his curio store certain curios, with the under- 
standing that defendant should secure him against 
loss by fire and sell the same on his account ata 
fixed rate estimated by himself; that it has been 
the custom for the above-named defendant to 
advance sums of money to the plaintiff from time 
to time on the security of the articles so deposited; 
that at various dates defendant has loaned to 
the plaintiff, at his request, the following sums, 
viz:—July 15th, 1889, $200 ; July 23rd, 1889, $200; 
August gid, 1889 $180; total, $580. In con. 
sequence cf the high rate at which the plain- 
tiff fixed his goods, defendant had been unable 
to dispose of them, which fact he had notified 
to the said plaintiff with request that he take his 
goods away from defendant’s store and repay to 
him the said sum of $580, but plaintiff has refused 
and sull refuses to do either. 

The plaintiff appeared in person, the defendant 
being represented by Mr. Uchiyama Rosettsu. 

Suzuki Shirezayemon deponed—On the 4th July 
T bought a pair of vases from Gotoya for $5co, 
and my son took these vases to Mr. Deakin’s 
place. Mr. Deakin, who gave the order for the 
goods, was notin, and I asked $800 for them. ‘They 
said it was too dear, and refused to take them. 1 
afterwards went there and contracted to sell them 
“at $550. Inthe meantime my son had gone to 
No. 37, Mr. Welsh’s place, and Mr. Welsh made 
acontract for them with my son for $800. ‘The 
contract was made verbally. My son told me he 
had sold them to Mr. Welsh, and I went to enquire 
and said Thad sold them, but Mr. Welsh said he 
had already bought them, 

Cross-éxamined—Was not this conversation be- 
tween you and your son P—Yes, it was between us, 
and afterwards Tsaw Mr. Welsh and asked him 
ifhe had bought the vases. ‘There was only one 
vase ready then, and I told him I would’ take 
the other the next day. He then asked about 
the stand, and I said it would take a week. 
Mr. Welsh said he had already sold the vase to a 
customer, and Twas to come again in a week by 
which time if T bad the other one ready it would 
do. He promised to pay the money on the 15th 
of July. [sent the other v&se on the following day, 
the 5th, and the stand on the rgth or 15th of the 
month. —T received $200 on the 15th, $200 on the 
231d, and 3180 on Angust 3rd : another pair of vases 
was sold to him for $38, which amount I received 
on the following day. The balance was $220. 
Mr. Welsh told me he had sold the vases but had 
not received the money, and I was to wait till 
he did; after that I got several orders from 
Mr. Welsh at different times for vases. There 
were 26 besides the others, delivered to Mr. 
Welsh, the value of the whole being $804. I 
made demands for the return of the vases, but 
did not go myself. When I went to demand pay- 
ment for the goods he said he could not well sell 
those goods at that lime, and asked me to wait. 

A document dated July 231d, 1889, was handed 
to the interpreter and was to, the effect that, in 
consequence of a request from Mr. Gotaya, defen- 
dant undertook to sell the goods, 

Mr. Uchiyama saida leaf bearing thelis: of articles 
which had been torn froin a book was in the hands 
ofa member of the guild of merchants who was 
here todeliver it up. Itwas torn out in a struggle 
between Mr. Welsh and the plaintiff for which Mr, 
Welsh was brought up in this court and the case 
dismissed, 

Witness—QOn the 2gth Sept. a letter from Mr. 
Welsh came, saying that if Idid not return $580 
on the rst of the month he should kerp the goods, 
T then went to his place on the 1s, snd while 
talking he asked me to return the money. I said 
Thad not borrowed it. I had received $580 as 
part of the price of the goods, 8800. I showed him 
this book as proof that I had not borrowed the|there. Next day I took the other vase to No. 37, 
money and that it was part of the price of the{and said the stand would be ready in a week. 
goods, and he then struck me on the faceand took My father settled about the payment, I think it 
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was on the 15th, or after the 15th, I went to Mr. 
Welsh to get payment for the vases, and Mr. 
Welsh was out. Subquently on two occasion Mr. 
Welsh brought to our house $200, $400 in all. 
After that my father went to demand payment, 
and later, when my father was out, Mr. Welsh 
brought $180 to the house and one of our shop 
people signed areceipt for it. After that I brought 
a lot of other vases to No. 37, and was told to 
leave them there. My father told me to take 
them to show to Mr. Welsh, as the people at No. 
37 said they wanted some good articles. 

Cross-examined—I am seventeen years of age. 
When I went to Mr. Welsh’s I told him I wanted 
to sell him’a vase. ; 

Plaintiff again entered the box and made a 
statement explanatory of his son’s evidence. 

The Judge said anything that took place be- 
tween the plaintiff and Mr. Deakin had nothing 
to do with the case. It might all be true enough, 
but it did not concern the present case. 


Plaintiff said he could prove that he sold the 


other vases to Mr. Welsh for $38. 

Mr. Uchiyama said he admitted that those vases 
were sold by Mr, Welsh for the plaintiff’s account. 

Aibara Kozaburo deponed—Mr. Welsh came to 
my employer’s shop and said he wanted circular 
vases. I took them to hishouse. There were two 
of them. He told me he wanted to show them to 
a customer, and directed me to come again to- 
morrow. I went next day and he said he would 
buy them. I went home without receiving the 
price of the vases, $38, as the money part of the 
business was not within my province, but was the 
business of Mr. Suzuki. I do not remember the 
date. : 

Cross-examined—My memory is bad, and I‘can- 
not remember whether it was about the 15th or 
about the 2nd. [think it was after the and. I 
have been in the plaintiffs present shop for seven 
or eight years, but only entered his employment 
about April last year. 

This concluded the plaintiff's case. 

Mr. Uchiyama, in opening the case for the de- 
fendant, said if he understood correctly the petition 
contained two prayers. One was for an alleged 
balance due on a pair of vases sold, amounting to 
$220; and the second was to the effect that the 
defendant unlawfully held in his possession con- 
signed goods to the value of $804, which in spite 
of all demands he refused to deliver up. ‘Though 
he admitted having received all the goods men- 
tioned in the petition, the defendant denied the 
first allegation, and contended that the transaction 
was a direct bona fide sale, was nothing from the 
beginning but a consignment of goods placed in 


the custody of the defendant to sell for behalf 


of the plaintiff. As to the second point, the de- 


fendant had alien upon the goods valued by the 
plaintiff at $804, because, as he would show, the 
advances which were made of $580 were not against 


the vases but against the whole fot of curios which 
were placed in his custody, and he had never te- 
fused to deliver this $804 worth of goods. 
plaintiff had offered to repay the loan for which 


these were security —this $580, with interest— 
the defendant 
was now in the same position, quite willing to 
deliver wp all the goods, the two vases in dispute 


matters would be different. But 


included, upon payment of $580 with interest, and 
of course with costs, now that the matter had come 
into court. 

David Welsh, sworn, deponed—I ama dealer in 
curios, and have had dealings with the plaintiff. 
Thave dealt with him exclusively in shippé and 
cloisonné ware to be sold on his behalf as per con- 
tract, which is contained in the book shown this 


morning. On the strength of that contract the 


plaintiff consigned to me all the goods afterwards 
mentioned in that book. The vases in dispute 
are entered in the book. The other vases were 
not a direct sale; they were consigned the same as 
the others... I did not go to the plaintiff's to order 
them; they were brought to me in the usual way. 
If the vases in dispute and the $38 vases had been 
a direct sale they would not have been entered in 
the book. I have not sold the $220 vases; they are 
still in my possession. On r5th July I made an 
advance to the plaintiff. I did so because he 
said he had 110 money to pay his workmen, and I 
took the money to him myself. 1 have in my 
rough cash-book an entry in July of payment to 
Gotoya of $38 for the vases alieady mentioned, 
It is simply ‘ Gotoya $38 ;” and comes under the 
heading of the 13th; but the receipt shows that it 
was paid on the rith. Onthe isth T have another 
entry ‘ Gotoya, lent $200.” Ihave also an entry for 
$200 under 31st July, but dated 23rd—which is the 
date of the receipt. Itisin the writing of a boy who 
is nearly always employed in my office, and the first 
entry on the 15th is in my handwriting, 1 havea 
further entry dated 2nd August. In thiscasealso the 
plaintiff had represented poverty to me and ] took 
the money myself in the evening. Itisfor $180. The 


If the 


receipt was given to me on the 3rd inst. I omitted 
to insert the word ‘lent?’ in this case, but it 
also was aloan. The entry is in my handwriting. 
When I buy goods from Japanese or sell goods on 
their behalf I invariably pay the whole by cash or 
cheque. I do not even keep them waiting, whe- 
ther I have to wait for my money from the pur- 
chaser or not. ‘The $38 vases are part and parcel 
of the goods consigned to me. If I had sold the 
vases in dispute I would have paid for them before 
paying for the $38 vases. When a Japanese re- 
ceives a payment from me for goods sold which 


are part of goodsconsigned to me, he specifies in: 


his receipt what the goods were. Why this was 
not done in the case of the $200 was because the 
money was a loan. Last year I sold for the plain- 
tiff for $450 a pair of vases the exact counterpart 
of—if anything better than—those in dispute. 1 
have asked the plaintiff to repay the loans. 
He has been in my shop about the matter, 
and never denied his indebtedness, but asked 
for time. I wrote him a letter notifying that 
if he did not pay his indebtedness to me by 
the 1st October he would lose all claim to the 
goods. He came on the 1st October. I asked 
him to repay me the loans and it was then that he 
assaulted me. He took me round the waist and 
struggled to get the book. In the struggle the leaf 
remained in my hand. As/a British subject I 
would not deny liability simply because the leaf 
was torn out. A Japanese was in my office when 
the vases were brought in and when the assault 
was committed. As soon as I had the leaf in 
my hand [ had it copied and handed it over 
to Mr. Nakazakt. It was in the hands of the 
Japanese merchants and not in my own, The 
advances that I have made are against all the 
goods in my hands on behalf of the plaintiff. When 
I made the first advance there was a considerable 
quantity of goods in my hands on his behalf. I 


would not have made the advances simply on the 


vases alone. 

Cross-examined—I have witnesses to prove that 
you said you wanted the money to pay your work- 
men; why you should say so if you are not the 
manufacturer I cannot tell. © 

Plaintiff said he had no employés to pay, not 
being a manufacturer. 

Cross-examined—I do not know whether you 
had any money in your possession or not; I 
know you did not get it from me. When you 
wanted to borrow the money you volunteered the 
statement that it was to pay your workmen, 

Plaintiff explained that, so far from being poar, 
he had money ont at loan. : 

Cross-examined—The contract was made on the 
23rd July Tthink. : 

Were the goods delivered before the 15th July 
also included in the contract also?—Yes, they 
were. Isold the $38 vases to a tourist. Ido not 
know what price I sold them for, [really do. not 
know what price they were sold for; I know they 
were sold at a profit. : 

Re-examined—The price marked in the book is 
the price that plaintiff exacts if Isell them. There is 
no commission, so I have to sell the goods over his 
price if I want to get a profit. I have the same 
kind ef contract with a dozen other prominent 
merchants. [pay them the amount mentioned tn 
the book, no matter what price [ obtain. 

Katayama Kaichi deponed—I am employed by 
Mr. Kimbei, photographer in Bentendori. [Tam 
always in Mr. Welsh’s store tepresentling my em. 
ployer and in busy seasons assist the defendant. 
I was in defendant’s store when a vase was 
brought, and was there when the plaintiff and 
his son and Mr. Welsh were present. I heard 
then talking about the two vases, ‘The plaintiff said 
he had bronght it there because he could not sell 
it elsewhere. He wanted $800; defendant said 
it was dear, the same kind of vases having been 
sold last year for $450. Plaintiff would not abate 
the price, and defendant at length said he might 
leave it and he would try to sell it for $800. “The 
plaintiff said he would leave it, and hoped the de- 
fendant would self it as soon as possible. Tremem- 
ber the plaintiff coming to the defendant’s store 
about the 14th or 1gth. He said there were some 
goods of his there and he wanted to borrow some 
money against the goods. I knew the money was 
a loan on the goods. I did not see the money lent, 
but was informed it was a loan. I was present on 
the rst October when the plaintiff came to the de- 
fendant’s store and when the assault: took place. 
When the former came in Mr. Welsh asked, 
“What about the money.” ‘The plaintiff said he 
would return the money but did not say when, 
He said he would pay the $580 if the defendant 
would return him the smaller articles. 

Mr. Uchiyama and the plaintiff were then heard. 
In, the course of his remarks the latter, referring to 
the price of the vases, said it certainly was not dear 
considering that there was at that time a foreign 
Prince in Yokohama who was buying sucl: goods, 


and a rise in prices was to be expected. Speaking 
further on the allegation that he had borrowed 
money from the defendant, he referred to the 
presence of the same illustrious personage, and 
explained that in consequence of the impetus that 
the Prince’s presence had imparted to the curio 
business he had made several good sales, and had, 
at the time the loans were alleged to have been 
made, plenty of money in his pocket. 

The Judge, after hearing the parties said the 
plaintiff's speech had impressed his mind very 
much. He had explained a great many matters, 
explanation of which was really necessary, and 
his Honour would therefore take till Thursday to 
consider his decision. 

The case was adjourned till Thursday at eleven 
o’clock a.m. 


. 


Tuurspay, November 28th, 1889. 
CLAIM FOR $220.—JUDGMENT. 


Judgment was given to-day in the action 
brought by Suzuki Shirozaemon against D. 
Welsh for $220. 

His Honour said—In this case there must be 
judgment for the defendant. The argument of 
the plaintiff was extremely ingenious, but I am 
unable to say that there is sufficient evidence to 
support it. The book produced by him states that 
all the goods enumerated in it were entrusted to 
the defendant for sale. The plaintiff does not 
deny that this is true with regard to 26 articles 
out of the 28; and the evidence of the defendant, 
supported by the written statement of the book, 
must, I think, prevail when we remember that the 
plaintiff acknowledged that he knew what the 
statements in the book were. When, in ad- 
dition to this, there is the statement of the 
defendant, supported by his letter to the plain- 
iff demanding repayment of his advances, and 
the evidence of the defendant's witness Kata- 
yama Kaichi, I should not be justified in holding 
that the pair of vases valued at $800 were bought 
by defendant. The judgment of the Court will 
therefore be that plaintiff's petition be dismissed 
with costs. If the plaintiff and defendant are 
willing to abide by my decision I will state upon 
what terms [think it would be right that all the 
goods should he testored to the plaintiff, but the 
judgment of the Court is simply that the plaintiff's 
petition be dismissed with costs. 

The Court then rose, 


LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
(Reoter ‘Specisau” To ‘Japan Marc.” ] 


London, November 24th. 

Harris has been appointed Governor of 
Bombay. 

Universal suffrage 
throughout Brazil. 

There are persistent rumours that the Unit- 
ed States Government intends to purchase 
$4,000,000 of silver monthly. 


has been proclaimed 


London, November 24th. 
Despite the opposition of M. Tirard, the 
Chamber of Deputies has passed a bill for the 
abolition of the match (?) monopoly by a majority 
of sixty. This defeat has caused a great sen- 
sation. 
London, November 25th. 
M. Rouvier has made the announcement in 
the Chamber of Deputies that the Government 
would retain the match monopoly. 


London, November 27th. 
Speaking at a banquet at Rouen, the Under 
Secretary for the Colonies said that France 
must remain in Tonquin to prevent the English 
from forestalling her by way of Siam and Bur- 


mah. 
ae 
{From tHe ‘' Sixncapore Free Press.” 


London, November 4th. 
Letters from Mr. Stanley, dated Victoria 
Nyanza, 29th August, have been received at 
Zanzibar stating that he was then marching for 
Mpwapwa. . 
The Prince of Wales has reviewed the Cairo 
Garrison, about 5,000 troops, British and 
Egyptian. : 
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MAIL STEAMERS. KOZU-KOBE RAILWAY, 
eben te Riggers Down Trains teave Kozu at 8.32 a.m., and 12,12 
5.05 and7.10 p.m.; GoTemBa at 9.52 a.m., and 1,32 
THK NEXT MAIL IS Due 


6.24 and 8.32 p.m.; Numazu at 10.40 a.m., and 2.29, 
7-1§, and 9.24 p.m.; SHIZUOKA at 7.15 a.m., and 12.19, 
4.15, and 10.59 p m.; HAMAMATSU at 1.16 and 10 a.m. 
and 2.40 and 6.45 p.m.; Toyonasui at 2.14 and 11.10 
a.m. and 3.39 and 7.45 p.m.; Oru at 420 a.m. and 
1.06, 5.27, and 9.28 p.m.; NaGoya at 5,9.45, and 11.50 
a.m.,and 2and 6.15 p.m.; Giru at 6, and 10.53a.m., and 
I, 3.06, and 7.17 p.m.; OGaxt at 6.28 and 11.24 a.m., 
and 1.28, 3.37, and 7.47 p.m.; Marpara at 7-45 a.m, 
and 1, 2.49, 5.07, and g p.m.; Htxone at 7.58 a.m., 
and 1.18, 3.02, 5.25, and 9.11 p.m.; BaBa (Otsu) at 
934 and 10.44 a.m., and 3.15, 4.40, and 7.10 p.m.; 
Kyoto at 10.14 a.m., and 4.05, 5.35, and 8 p.m.; and 
OsAKA at 11.45 a.m., and 5.35, 7.20, and 9-50 p»m. 


Ure Trains reave Kose at 5.55 and 9.55 a.m. and 


From Shanghai, } 
Nagasaki & (Per N.Y. K. 
Kobe... 2 
From Hongkong. per P. & O. Ca. 
“rom Hongkong. per O. & O. Co. 
From Canada,&c. per C. P. M. Co. 
Krom Europe, vid 
Hongkong... .. 


Friday, Dec. 6th. 


Sunday, Dec. 8th.* 
Saturday, Nov. 3o0th.t 
Monday, Dec. 2nd.t 


Thursday, Dee. s5th.§ 


* # Nizam (with English mail; left Hongkong on November 26th. 
+ Belgic left Hongkong on November ajrd. % Parthia left Van- 
couver, B.C., on November rsth. § Yangtsé left Shanghai on 
November 28th. . 


per M.M. Co. 


THR NEXT 
For Shanghai, ; 


MALL LRAVES 


Wednesday, Dec. 4th. 


Kobe, and > per N.Y. K. 1.55 and 5.30 p.m.; Osaka at 7.06 and 11.06 am. 
: Bi beh aan and 3.06 and 6.36 p.m.; Kyoto at 5.35 and 8.40 a.m. 
or Europe, vi . 7 and 12.40, 4.36, and 8.05 p-m.; BaBa (Otsu) at 6.18 
Sh hai ...... ver M.M. Co. — Sunday, Dec. rst. J ’ i , 
For Ameaes cee be O.&O0.Co. Tuesday, Dec. 3rd. | 874 9.31 a.m. and 1.30, 5.25. and 8.52 p.m.; HIKoNng 


at 7.56 and 11.05 a.m. and 3.05 and 7.08 p.m.; Mat- 
BARA at 8.13, and 11.20 a.m. and 3.22, 7.25, and 10.42 
p-m.: OGAKI at 9.30 a.m. and 12.36, 4.42, 8.46, and 
11.55 pm.; GiFu at 12.18 and 9.57 a.m. and 1.02, 
5.09, and 9.15 p.m.; NaGova at 1.09, 6, and 11 am. 
and 2.10 p»m.; Oru at 1.41, 6.44, and 11.44 a.m. and 
2.56 p.m.; ToyoHasHt at 3.17 and 8.30 a.m. and 1.30 
and 4.42 p.m.; HAMAMAaTsu at 4.25 and 9.45 a.m, and 
2 45 and 6 p.m.; SHizuoKka at 7.08 and 10.30 a.m. and 
12.45, and 5.35 p.m.; Numazu at 8.43 a.m. and 12.14, 
2.24, and 7.14 p.m.; and GoTEMBa at 9.55 a.m. and 
1.29, 3.38 and 8.28 p.m, 


Farus—Kozu to Gotemba: first-class, sen 66, second. 
class sen 44, third-class sen 22; to Numazu yen 3.11, 
sen 74, Sen 37; to Shizuoka yen 2.13, yen 1.42, sen 
71; to Hamamatsu yen 3.57, yen 2.38, yen 1.19; to 
Toyohashi yen 4.23, yen 2.82, yen 1.41; to Ofu ven 
5.22, yen 348, yen 1.74; to Nagoya yen 5.58, yen 
372, ven 1.85; to Gifu yen 6.15, yen 4.10, yen 2.05; 
to Ogaki yen 6.42, yen 4.28, yen 2.14; to Maibara yen 
7-05, yen 4.70, yen 2 35; to Hikone yen 7.17, yen 4.78, 
yen 2.39; to Baba yen 8.10, yen 5.40, yen 2.70; to 
Kyoto yen 8.40, yen 5.60, yen 2.80; to Osaka yen 
9.21, yen 6.14, yer 3.07; and to Kobe yen 9.81, yen 
6.54, yen 3.27. 


The down train at 8.32a.m. runs no further than Kyoto, arrwing 


For Europe, via 

Hongkong...... per N.D. Lloyds. Wednesday. Dec 1th. 
For America...... per P. M. Co. Saturday, Dec. 21st. 
For Canada, &c. per C. P. M. Co. Saturday, Dec. 28th. 


TIME TABLES AND STEAMERS, 
a 
TOKYO-YOKOHAMA RAILWAY. 


Down TRAINS LEAvR SHIMBASHI Station at 6.10,* 
6.40, 8, 8.35,+ 9.45," and 10.50. a.m, and 12.05, 1.25, 
2.30, 4, 4.45,F 6.15, 6.50, 8 30, 9.55, and 11.15} p.m. 

Up Trains Leave YOKOHAMA Station at 6.30, 
7-20, 8.30, 9.15,¢ 10.20, and 11.30 a.m., and 12,50, 
2.335, 4.30,t 5.05, 6.35, 7.50, 9.10, 10.05, and 11.05+¢ 
p.m. 

Fares—First-class, sen 60; second-class, sen 40; 
and third-class, sen 20. 

Trains marked (*) run through without stopping at Omori, Ka- 
wasaki, Tsurumi and Kanayawa Stations. Those marked (+) 
run through without stopping at Omori, Kawasaki and Tsu- 
rumi Stations. Down trains at 6.10a.m. run no further than 
Kyoto, arriving there at 11.20 p.m.; at 9.4§ a.m. no further 
than Nagoya, arriving at 10.10 p.m.; at 2.30 p.m. no further 
than Shizuoka, arriving at 9 p.m.; and the train at 4.45 p.m. 
runs to Kobe, arriving at 12.50 p.m. next day. 


« there at 11.20 p.m.; at 12.12 p.m. no aoe Ie at yay 

oe arriving at 10.10 p.m.; at §.0§ p.m. no further than Shizuoka, 

TOKAIDO RAILWAY, arriving at 9 p.m.; and ae train at 7.10 p.m.runs to Kobe, 

” P , arriving at 12.50 p.m. next day. The up train at $.§§ a.m. 
Prains Leave Yououama (down) at 6.55, 9, and runs no further than Shizuoka, arriving there at 8.40 p.m.; 


10.30 a.m., and 1, 3.25, 5.35. and 7.4§ p.m.; and 
Moz (up) at 6.55, 8.49, and rrtoam., and 2.47, 
4-57, 7-25 and 9.46 p.m. 

Faras—To Hodogaya, first-class sen 6, secoud- 
class sen 4, third-class sen 2; to Totsuka, sen 18, sen 
32, sex 6; to Ofuna sen 36, sen 24, sen 12; 10 Fuji- 
Sawa, sen 42, sex 28, sen 14:10 Hiratsuka, sen 66, 
sen 44, sen 22; to Oiso, sex 75, sen 50, sen 25; 
and to Kozu, se 93, sen 62, sen 31. 

Down trains at 6.ss a.m. run no further than Kyoto, arriving 
there at 11.20 p.m.; at 10.30 a.m. no further than Nagoya, 

arriving at 10.10 p.m.; at 3.25 p.m. no further than Shizuo a, 


arriving ato p.m.; and the train at 5.35 p.m. runs to Kobe, 
arriving at 12.50 p.m. next day. 


A tramway runs between Kozu and Ycmoro (distance 4 ri.) 
Finvikisha may be hired between Yusmoto and MIvANOSHITA 
distance 1} ri). 


OFUNA-YOKOSUKA RAILWAY. 


Trans LeAva, Oruna (down) at 7.35 and 9.45 a.m., 
and 1.45, 4.05, 6.15, and 8.30 p.m.; KAMakuRA (down) 
at 7.49 and 9.sgam., and 1.59, 4.19, 6.29, and 8.44 
p.m.; and ZusHimuna (down) at 8.01 and 10.11 a.m., 
and 2.11, 4.31,6.41, and 856 p.m., YOKOSUKA (up) 
at 640, 850, and 11.15 a.m., and 2.50, 5, and 7.30 
p.m.; ZUSHIMUKA (up) at 7.01, 9.09, and 11.36 a.m., 
and 3 09, 5.21, and 7.51 p.m.; and Kamakura (up) at 
7-131 9.20, and 11.48 a.m., and 3 21, 5.33 and 8.03 p.m, 

Fares—To Kamakura, first-class sen g, second-class 
sen 6, third-class se# 3; to Zushimura sen 15, Se 10, 
sew 5; and to Yokosuka ses 30, sex 20, sen Io. 


at 9.55 a.m. and 1.55 p.m. no further than Nagoya, arriving 
respectively at 6.07 and 10.1§ p.m.; and the train at 5-30 p.»m. 
runs to Shimbashi arriving at 1.40 p.m. next day. 


TOKYO-MAEBASHI RAILWAY. 
Trains Leave TéKyé (Ueno) (down) at 6, 9, and 
1145 4.m., and 2.45 and 5.40 p.m.; and Maxsasnit 
(up) at Oand 11.55 a.m., and 2.50, 5.50, and 8.55 p.m, 
Farus—First-class (Separate Compartinent), yen 
2.05 ; second-class, yer 1.36; third-class, sen 68. 


SHINJIKU-HACHIO]I RAILWAY. 


and 9.53 a.m. and 12.56 and 4.25 p.m., and HacHiojt 
(up) at 8.24 and 11.30 a.m. and 2,25 and 6 p.m. 

Fares—First-class sen 90; second-class sen 60; 
third-class sen 30. 


TAKETOYO-OFU RAILWAY. 

TRAINS LRAvE TakETOvO (up) at 5.40 and 10.40 
a.m., and 4.20 p.m. and Oru (down) at 8.55 a.m. and 
3 and 5.35 p.m. 

Fares—Second.-class, sex 26, third-class, sen 13. 


TAKASAKI-YOKOKAWA RAILWAY, 
TRAINS LRAVK TAKASAKI (down) at 6.30 and 9.25 
a.m., and 12.20 and 3.15 p.m.; and Yokokawa (up) 
at 8 and 11 a.m,, and 1.50 and 4.55 p.m. 
Fares—First-class, sen 
third-class, sen 25, 


YOKOSUKA STEAMERS. 


TOKYO-SHIOGAMA RAILWAY. 


‘Trains kava Usno (down) at 6.40 and 11.45 a.m,, 
and 2.45 and 5.40 p.m.; Ursunomiya (down) at 10.02 
a.m. and 3.03 and 6.03 p.m.; SHIRAKAWA (down) at 8 
a.m, and 12.36 and 5.41 p.m.; Kortvama. (down) at 


75; second.class, sen 45 


TRAINS Leave SHINJIKU, T'oKyo, (down) at 6.52, 


LATEST SHIPPING. 
Si ge 
ARRIVALS. 


Abyssinia, British steamer, 2,300, G. A. Lee, 22nd 


November,—Hongkong gth, Shanghai 16th 
and Kobe 21st November, Mails and General. 
—C. P. M. S.S. Co. 


Saikio Maru, Japanese steamer, 2,240, Conner, 


22nd November,—Shanghai and ports 16th 
November, Mails and General.— Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 


Dorset, British steamer, 1,716, Daniels, 23rd 


November,—Honghong 14th November, Ge- 
neral.—Samuel Samuel & Co. 

Takao Kan (8), Japanese cruiser, Captain ———, 
23rd November,--Yokosuka 23rd November. 


Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,359, Haswell, 


24th November,— Kobe 23rd November, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Brown, 


24th November,— Hakodate 221d November, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


Port Augusta, British steamer, 1,646, J. Hogg, 


24th November,—Vancouver, B.C. 2nd No- 
vember, General.—C. P. M. S.S. Co. 


Benledi, British steamer, 1,496, Clark, 2qtlr’ 


November,—Kobe 23rd November, General. 
—Cornes & Co. 


Suruga Maru, Japanese steamer, 436, Miyagi, 


24th November,—Bonin Islands 18th Novem- 
ber, General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Paul Revere, American ship, 1,656, J. E. Sewall, 
26th November,—New York 26th June, 51,450 
cases Oil and General.—China and Japan 
Trading Co. 

Sagami Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,182, Kender- 
dine, 26th November,—Kobe 25th November, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Arabic, British steamer, 4,368, W. M. Smith, 27th 
November, —San Francisco gth November, 
Mails and General.—O. & O. S.S. Co. 

Monmouthshire, British steamer, 1,870, Cuming, 
28th November,—Shanghai 24th November, 
General.—Adamson, Bell & Co. 

Aglaia, German steamer, 1,668, Christiansen, 
28th November,— Hongkong 22nd November, 
Gencral.—Simon, Evers & Co. 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer 1,525, Christensen, 
28th November,—Kobe 27th November, Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, 
Walter, 28th November, — Hakodate 26th 
November, General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Totomi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,196, Steed- 
man, 2gth November,—Otaru 27th November, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


DEPARTURES. 


Abyssinia, British steamer, 2,300, G. A. Lee, 23rd 
November, — Vancouver, B.C., Mails and 
General.—C. P. M.S.S. Co. 

China, British steamer, 4,600, W. B. Seabury, 
23rd November,--San Francisco, Mails and 
General.—P. M. S.S. Co. 

Kreysser (6), Russian cruiser, Captain Bezobrozoff, 
23rd November,—Kobe. 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, Christensen, 
23rd November,—Kobe, General.—Nippon 

_ Yusen Kaisha. 

Gwalior, British steamer, 1,602, W. J. Nantes, 
24th November,—Hongkong vid Kobe and 
Nagasaki, General.—P. & O.S.N. Co. 

Patrocius, British steamer, 1,349, Pulford, 24th 
November,—Kobe, General.—Butterfield & 
Swire. 

Polyhymnia, German steamer, 1,052, J. Behrens, 
24th November,—Kobe,; General.—Simon, 
Evers & Co. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Ekstrand, 
24th November, — Hakodate, General, — 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Brown, 


9.25 a.m. and 1.54 and 6.58 p.m.; Fuxusnima (down) 
at 7.35 and 11.33 a.m, and 3.45 p.m.; Sanpat (down) 
at 6.15 and 10.25 a.m. and 2.30 and 6.35 p.m. 

TRAINS LEAVE SHIOGAMA (up) at 7 and 11.05 a.in., 
and 3.10 and 7.15 p.m.; Sunpat (up) at 7.35 and 11.40 
a.m., and 3.45 p.m.; FukusHima (up) at 6.40 and 
10.26 a.m. and 2.36 p.m.; Kontyama (up) at 8.3¢ 
a.m., and 12.22 and 4.29 p.m.; SHIRAKAWA (up) at 
6.40 and 9.48 a.m., and 1.40 p.m.; UrsunoMiva (up) 
at 6.25 and 9.10 a.m., and 12.19 and 4.14 p.m. 

Farns.—Ueno to Utsunomiya, first-class yen 2 
second-class yen 1.32, third-class sex 66; to Koriyama 
yen 4.10, yer 2.74, yen 1.37; to Fukushima yen 5, yen 
3-32, yen 1.66; to Sendai yen 6.45, yen 4.30, yen 2.15; 
yo Shiogama yen 6.75, yen 4.50, yen 2.25. 


STHAMERS Leave the English Hatoba daily at 7-55 
and 10.30 a.m., and 1.45 and 4.00 p.m.; and LKAVE 
Yokosuka at 7.10 and 10.30 a.m., and 1.30, and 4.00 
D.m.—Fare, sex 20. 


25th November,—Kobe, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Yechigo Maru, Japanese steamer, 708, Okuma, 
25th November,—Kobe, General. —Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

East Croft, British ship, 1,312, J. G. Rimmer, 
25th November, — Kobe, General. — Flint, 

é Kilby & a 

ort Augusta, British steamer, 1,646, J. Ho 

26ih’ Noveinhee = Rebs, Gee P. Ve 
S.S. Co. 

Satkio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,350, Conner, 
26th November,—Shanghai and ports, Mails 
and General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


IMPERIAL POST OFFICE NOTICES. 
—_—__—_—___ 
MAILS CLOSE AT YOKOHAMA. 
For Hakodate.—Per Satsuma Maru, To-morrow, the 
1st December, at 1 p.m. At 12 Noon Registry ceases. 
For Shanghai and Coast Ports.—Per Yokohama Maru, 


on Tuesday, the 3rd December, at 1: A.M. At 10 A.M, 
Registry ceases. 


MAILS CLOSE IN TOKYO. 
For Wakodate.—Per Satsuma Afaru, To-morrow, the 
tst prox., at 8.30 A.M, 
For Shanghai and Coast Ports.—Per Yokohama Maru, 


on Tuesday, the 3rd proximo, at 9g A.M. At 8 A.M. 
Registry ceases. 


NAGOYA-TAKETOYO RAILWAY. 


TRAINS LgAVE NAGOYA at 9.05 a.m., and 5.05 p.tn. 
and Takgroyo at 7.50 a.m., and 3.50 p.m, 


Farus—Second-class, sen 74; Third-class, sen 37. 


Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,359, Haswell, 
27th November,—Kobe, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Asagao Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,850, Selck, 
28th November,—Nagasaki, General.—Mitsu 
Bishi Sha. ; 


- 3 children and servant, 
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Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 386, Watanabe, 
28th November,—Handa, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. : 

Hiroshima Alaru, Japanese steamer, 1,862, Arai, 
28th November,—Yokkaichi, General.—Nip- 
pon VYusen Kaisha. 

Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,230, Hussey, 
28th November, — Yokkaichi, General. — 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Dorset, British steamer, 1,716, Daniels, 28th 
November,—Kobe, General.—Samuel Samuel 
& Co. ; 

Sagamt Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,182, Kender- 
dine, 28th November,— Hakodate, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. : 

Arabic, British steamer, 4,368, W. M. Smith, 29th 
November,—Hongkong, Mails and General. 
—O. & O.S.S. Co. 


PASSENGERS. 
ARRIVED. 


Per British steamer Abyssinia, from Hongkong: 
—Messrs. J. J. Prendergast, J. Noble, and George 
Miller in cabin, and 19 passengers In steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Saikio Maru, from Shang- 
hai vid ports:—Mr. and Mrs. de Lucy Fossarieu, 
Mr. and Mrs. Sonoda and 3 children, Mr. and 
Mrs. Murota and 2 children, Messrs. de Chey, 
Fujimori, A. A, ‘Thomas, T. Jenkins, | Honda, 
Okazoki, Ohashi, Kawakami, and Sada in cabin; 
Mrs. D. Lesser, Messrs. Donneuberg, Kaneda, 
Miura, and Kuzume in second class, and 83 
passengers in steerage. For San Francisco: Mrs. 
E. Bieber, Messrs. Cha Lin Ku, and Wu Tai Lai 
in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, from Kobe: 
—21 passengers in sleerage. 

Per Japanes steamer Kobe Maru, from Kobe :— 
Mr. Newbigging, Mr. and Mrs. Hellyer and child, 
Mr. Thompson, Mrs. Blesh, Mrs. A. Thompson, 
Mr. F. Steavius, Mr. J. V. Johnson, Mr. J. A. 
Da Fonseca, Mr. J. E. De Becker, Mr. J. Hama- 
da, Mr. S. Ijima, Mr. H. Kurume, and Mr. and 
Mrs. S. Sakaka and 2 children in cabin; Messrs. 
S. Ogawa, G. Katara, and IK. Ishikawa in second 
class, and 80 passengers in steerage. ; 

Per British steamer Port Augusta, from Van- 
couver, B.C.:—Dr. and Mrs. H. W. Allen and 
family, Mr. E. H. Robertson, Mr. L. Davidson, 
Mr. M. B. Dunnell, Miss Mary Trayner, Mr. M. 
Postlethwaite, Mr. F. Clayson, Mr. J. ‘I. Moss, 
and Mrs. Pauline Richter and son in cabin ; and 
401 passengers in steerage. 

Per British steamer Arabic, from San Francisco: 
—Mr. S. Sadachi, Mr. Koo Chin Chee, Mrs. A. 
S. Murray, Senator M. Funakoshi, Mr. R. Morita, 
Mr. J. Sugii, Mr. and Mrs. Gardner, Jun., Miss 
Laura C. Strider, Rev. and Mrs. C. N. Caldwell, 
Miss A. McDonald, Miss Hattie Jones, Miss 
Helen Kirkland, Rev. R. B. Grinnan, Rev. W. 
B. McIlwaine, Rev. and Mrs. James R. Graham, 
Miss Pagie Holladay, Lieutenant L. L. Reamy, 
U.S.N., Mr. Chales E. Bowen, Mrs. E. M. Belk- 
nap, Master Belknap, and Mrs. F. W. Carruth in 
cabin. For Shanghai: Rev. Thomas Bramfitt, 
and Rev. H. L. Gray in cabin. For Hongkong: 
Mrs. B. Wooster and maid, Miss Grace 
Wooster, Mr. Ben Wooster, Mr. and Mrs. j. Cc. 
Siegfried, Mr. Yee Ting Kee, Mr. Yee Shaw How, 
Miss B. Emerson and maid, Miss G. FieJds, and 
Miss M. Clark in cabin. 

Per German steamer Aglaia, from Hamburg :— 
Mr. Krey in cabin, 

Per Japanese steamer Omi Maru, from Kobe: 
—Mr. and Mrs. Robertson, child and amah, Mrs. 
Osborne, Messrs. Naka, and Masuoka in cabin; 
and 41 passengers in steerage. 


DEPARTED. 


Per British steamer Abyssinia, for Vancouver, 
B.C. :—Messrs. Imchenile Kondratovitsh, N. S. 
Kronglicoff, M. H. R. Harris, and W. Ross in 
cabin; ‘Tokio Shibata and 2 children, and 6 native 
passengers in steerage. Mrom Hongkong: 19 
native passengers in steerage. From Amoy : 
Mr. John Noble in cabin, From Nagasaki: Mr. 
W. S. Marshall in cabin. 

Per British steamer China, for San Francisco: 
—Mrs. Hamilton, Miss Julia V. A. Henry, Rev. 
and Mrs. M. R. Gaines, 2 sons and daughter, 
Miss E. J. Hewitt, Mr. and Mrs. T. R. Jernigan, 
Miss Merrill, Lieutenant 
A. de Chay, Mrs. Duryea, Miss Haliburton, Rev. 
and Mts. Isaac Pierson and 3 children, Mrs. E. 
Bieber, Messrs. I. B. Cunningham, Henie, J. A. 
Gubbay, T. Von Purtan, R. Courage, J. H. G. 
Randoiph, A. P. Williams Freeman, D. Nicolas, 
L. de Montalos, R. W. Gorrill, H. F. Merrill, A. 
A. Thomas, P. H. Duryea, P. J. Keman, Jas. 
Davis, J. H. Langdon, C. A. Rolley, Chen Jing 


Quan, Mon Tai Lai, Tong Sing Kow, and Cheong 
Hew Choe in cabin. ; 

Per Japanese steamer Omi Maru, for Kobe :— 
Messrs. A. Evers, Melhuish, and Inglish in cabin ; 
Mr. M. Suda in second class, and 53 passengers 
in steerage. 

Per British steamer Gwalior, for Hongkong via 
Kobe land Nagasaki:—Mr. and Mrs. Treacher 
and child, Mr. and Mrs. P. Kamperman, Lieut. 
P.pAshworth, Messrs. J. M. Birch, Reynell, C. 
Capelle, Ah Hin, and Loo Tung Koh in cabin ; 
and 4 Chinese in steerage. 

Per Japanesé steamer Saikio Afaru, for Shang- 
hai and poits:—Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Talbot 
and family, Messrs. F. Clayson, E. Scheiller, O. 
Emens, S. Strauss, F. Hellyer, F. H. Singleton, 
Date Muneki, Date, and Saionji in cabin; Messis. 
R. Ishii, Kaneko, S. Namai, Oshima, Shimura, 
Higuchi, Sakurada, and Shibuya in second class, 
and 70 passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, for Kobe :— 
Mr. and Mrs. Brunson, Mrs. Asakura, Messrs. 
J. R. Mosh, Alexander Clark, and lida in cabin; 
Mrs. Sawai, Mrs. Mizuno, Messrs. A. Shibuya, 
Y. Ito, S. Hoshiyama, and Miyoshi in second 
class, and 41 passengers in sleerage. 


CARGOES. 


Per British steamer Gwalior, for Hongkong via 
Kobe and Nagasaki :—Silk for France 219 bales. 
Per British steamer Abyssiuta, for Vancouver, 


B.C 


— 


TEA. 
UHICAGU NEW YORK - 
AND AND PACIFIC 
CANADA. WESI. RAST. COAST. TOTAL, 

Shanghai .. 721 — 1,059 221 2,001 
Hyogo......... 2,138 82 - — 2,220 
Yokohama... 2,167 - _ 223° 2,390 
Hongkong ... _- - 6 200 206 
Amo are - too =. 4,018 — 4,113 
Foochow...... 833 Sr gy1z0 50 5,189 

Total ...... 5,864 363 9,203 694 16,124 
Shanghai ......... 
Yokohama .... 
Canton 


Hyogo vs. cssssssscsseavesesee ee cee 
“Fotal). jcscsdies condi: wai 
Per British steamer China, for San Francisco:— 


KA. 
is SAN Naw UINRK 
PRANCIBCO, YORK, criss, VOUALL 
Shanghai .......... 443 243 848 1,532 
Nagasaki .......0.0 00 _ “10 10 
Hyogo . 75 42 219 336 
Yokohama — ......... 1,901 - 25 1,926 
fongkong ......... 128 _ a 120 
AmMOoy weccceeee 359 7,692 1,163 9,214 
Total .........6. 2,869 8,005 2,205 133139 
SILK 
SAN NeW LURK 
FRANCISCO, YORK Cliléa, TOUAL, 
Shanghai wc... 0 185 -_ 185 
Hongkong .... _ 287 - 287 
Yokohama ......... 658 _ 554 _ 554 
Total .......ceee _ 1,026 _- 1,026 


Per Japanese steamer Satkio Maru, for Shanghai 
and ports :—Treasure $4,000. 


REPORTS. 


The Japanese sleamer Saikio Maru, Captain 
Conner, reports :—Left Shanghai the 16th Novem- 
ber, at noon, and encountered light E.N.E. winds 
and clear, pleasant weather and smooth sea. Ar- 
tived at Nagasaki the 18th at §.30 a.m. and left 
the same day at 5.30 p.m.3 had light northerly 
winds and mild, brilliant weather throughout the 
Inland Sea. Arrived at Kobe the 20th and left 
the 2tst at noon; had light northerly and north- 
easterly winds, fine clear weather and smooth 
sea throughout the passage. Arrived at Yokohama 
the 22nd November, at 11.30 a.m. 

The Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, Captain 
Ekstrand, reports :—Left Kobe the 22nd Novem- 
ber, at noon; had light variable winds and fine 
weather with smooth sea to Rock Island; thence 
strong N.E. breeze and overcast with light rain 
to port. The 23rd at 9 a.m. passed American ship 
showing J.R.S.F. bound eastward of Omaisaki. 
Arrived at Yokohama the 23rd at 4.45 p.m. 

‘The Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, Captain 
Haswell, reports :—Left Kobe the 23rd November, 
at noon; passed Ooshima at 7.14 p.m.; had mode- 
rate weather with rain to 10.20 p.m.; thence strong 
north and north-easterly winds to port; passed 
Rock Island the 24th November, at 7.25 a.m. 
Arrived at Yokohama the 24th November, at 4.00 

mm, 
: The Japanese steamer Niigata Maru, Captain 
Carrew, reports :—Left Hachinohe the 21st No- 


‘least winds with head sea which 


vember, at 6 p.m.; had light variable winds and 
cloudy weather. Arrived at Cyinohama the 22nd, 
at1oa.m.and left the 23rd, at 6 a.m.; experienced 
light variable winds and cloudy weather to Inu- 
boye; thence Lo port strong breeze and rainy wea- 
ther. Arrived at Yokohama the 24th November, 
at 8.20 a.m. 

The Japanese steamer Satsuma Maru, Captain 
Brown, reports :—Left Hakodate the 21st Novem- 
ber, at 2 p.m.; experienced easterly winds aad 
heavy S.1. swell to Oginohama the 22nd at 
12.30 p.m; left the 23rd at 8.40 a.m.; had finé 
weather until midnight, when wind freshened 
from W.N.W. with rain; 4 a.m, cleared and re- 
mained fine to port. Artived at Yokohama the 
24th November at 8.45 a.m. 

The British steamer Port Augusta, Captain 
James Hogg, reports :—Left Vancouver the 2nd 
November, called at Departure Bay for coal 
and passed Victoria at 4.30 p.m. the same 
day. Have encountered some abnormally bad 
weather on the passage, meeting a succession 
of south-westerly gales up to the 14th; thence 
north westerly gales with terrific squalls and 
hail accompanied by mountainous seas up to the 
Igth. The weather then abated a lite up to the 
23rd, when there was again encountered a heavy 
blow from the south-east chopping round to the 
north-east and gradually subsiding. Attived at 
Yokohama the 25th November. 

The British steamer Arabic, Captain Smith, 
reports:—Left San Francisco the gth November, 
at 4p.m.3 had moderate northerly and southerly 
winds with fair weather uutil the 18th; thence 
strong variable winds; the 25th steamer hove to 
from 2 a.m, till rt a.m. in a heavy north-east gale 
with high seas, lowest reading of bar. at 2 a.m. 
29.45 the 26th; stopped off Nosima at 8.30 p.m.; 
had fresh southerly gale with thick weather. Ar- 
tived at Yokohama the 27th November at 6.30 
a.m. ‘Time of passage, 16 days, 21 hours. 

The Getman steamer Aglata, Captain Cliis- 
tiansen, reports :—Left Hongkong the 22nd Nov., 
at 3 p.m.; had strong south and south-east: winds 
to the coast of Japan; thence fresh east and north- 
continued to 
Rock Island; thence light airs nd fine weather 
throughout the passage. Arrived at Yokohama 
the 28th November, at 5.30 p.m. 

The Japanese steamer Omit Maru, Captain 
Christensen, reports:—Left Kobe the 27th No- 
vember, at 12.10 p.m.; had moderate to fresh 
winds from the west and north with clear weather 
throughout the passage; met Satkto Alaru the 
27th at 1.15 p.m.; and Kobe Maru the 28th at 1.45 
a.m. bound for Kobe. Arrived at Yokohama 
the 28th November at 5.30 p.m. 

The Japanese steamer Wakanoura Maru, Cap- 
tain Walter, reports :—Left Hakodate the 25th 
November, at 2 p.m.; had moderate breeze from 
S.E. till at 6.45 p.m.; passed Siriya-saki at mid- 
night; had strong breeze from south with high sea; 
the 26th at 4.a.m., blowing a strong gale from south 
with heavy sea, bore up and arrived at Yamada 
the same day, at 11.45 a.m.; left the 27th, at 6.30 
a.m.; had strong winds from westward with heavy 
southerly sea. Arrived at Oginohama the same 
day, at 3.25 p.m. and left at 5.30 p.m.; had mo- 
derate winds and fine weather. Arrived at Yoho- 
hama the 28th November, at 6.25 p.m. 


LATEST COMMERCIAL, 
———__—_>——__ — 
* IMPORYS. 


The Import Market has relapsed into absolute 
quietness. ‘The transactions in Yarns have been 
exceedingly few, at prices showing a reduction of 
123 cents per picul on previous rates for English 
spinnings. The position of Bombay spinnings re- 
mains unaltered, without demand. No sales have 
been reported in Cotton Piece Goods. Woollens 
are also slow of sale at lower rates. Sales for the 
week amount to:—English Yarns 275 bales, Bom- 
bays 100 bales, Italians 450 pieces. 

COTTON PIECE GOODS. 
7 rae rian, 

Cuey Shistings—84 lb, 38h yds. 3yiaches $1.75 to 2.27 

Grey Shistings—gib, 384 yds. 45inches 2.15 to 2.65 

Vr. Cloth— th, 24 yards, 32 inches 1.45 lo 1.65 

Indigo Shictings—12 yards, qqinches... 1.30 to 1.70 

Prints—Assarted, 24 yards, 30inches... 1.70 to 2.30 

Cotton—lItalians and Satteens Black, 32 ren rane, 


INES sciaieceiwratacces OOP te a4 
VFurkey Reds—13 lo adib, 24 yards, gu Pre ett, 

POCHES eect eeeeeteeeeeteee eee EO to 1 40 
Yurkey Reds—aj to 3th, 24 yards, 30 

inches .... 145 to 875 


Turkey Reds—34 to qth, 24 yards, 30 
WNCHES © es eate it ehwintdeaeees 
Velvets--Mlack, 35 yards, 2ainches —... 
Victoria Lawns, 12 yatds, 42-3 inches... 
Yaffachelas, 12 yards, 43inches 


200 lu 2.30 
475 to 6.15 
0.60 to 0.72 
1.35 lo 2.45 
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WOOLLTNS, 


Plain Ouleans, qo qa yards, yzinches... $y uo to 5 50 
Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches best 0.274 to 324 
Italian Cloth, 30 yatds, 32 inches 
Medium oo... eee ORB tO 264 
Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches 
Common... eee OB bo 224 
Mousseline de Laine—Crape, 24 yards, 
ghinches 0.0. eee Og loo 16h 
Cloths—Pilots, 54 @ s6 inches .0...... 030 to 0 45 
Cloths— Presidents, 54 @ 56 inches 050 to 060 
Choths—Union, §4.@ SG inches ......... 035 ta 0.60 
Rlankets—Scaclet and Green, 4 to 34th, 
Per Wi eee ee teres 8 43 LO 33 
COTTON YARIS, 
ramen, 
Nos. 16/24, Ordinary ....cce cetiecsessarers $29.25 0 30 25 
Nos. 16/24, Medium ..... wee 30.25 to 38.75 
Nos. 16/24, Good to Best. 31.75 to 32.50 
Nos. 16/24, Reverse .. 33.00 to 34.00 
Nos. 28/32, Ordinary... 32.00 to 33.00 
Nos. 28 32, Medium ..... 33.00 to 344 00 
Nos. 28132, Good to Best .... 34.00 to 35 25 
Nos. 38/42, Mediam to Bes’ 37.00 to 40.25 
No. 328, Two-fold o....0. . 36 50 to 38 25 
No. 42s, Pwo-fold 38.50 tu 42.50 
No. 20s, Bombay 28.00 tu 29.50 
No, 16s, Bombay 27,00 to 28.25 
Nos. to/o4, Bombay ........... 23.50 to 25.50 


MICLPALS. 


Market remains as last advised. Dealers per- 
sist in talking about contracts to arrive at impos- 


sible prices; while news from home speak of a 
further rise in markets there, One thing is 
certain, that at high values buyers here will restrict 


their purchases to actual requirements. 


pan riine, 
Wlat Wars, Qinchy ccc cceceeeeeeeereeee $3.10 tO 3.05 
Flat Bars, dinch 0... we 3.20 lo 325 
Ronad and square upto Jinch . 3.10 lo 3.25 
Nailrod, assorted... eee 2.90 to 3.00 
Nailiod, small size ... 310 to 3.20 
Iron Plates, assorted 3.30 to 3.60 
Sheet Iron............ 3.80 to 4:20 
Galvanized Iron sheets 6.80 to 7.00 
Wire Nails, assorted... 4.40 to §.20 
Tin Plates, per box 5.00 to §.30 
Pig Ivon, No. 4 ....... 1.55 to 1.60 


KEROSENE, 


Market continues steady ; the distributing trade 
is good, but dealers apparently have no necessity 
Arrivals during 


the 


to hurry with fresh purchases. 
the week have been 


arrivals (three vessels) there. 
QUOTATIONS. 
Chester oo... cece cee cee cence ene ene ree eee 


the Paul Revere aud 
Monmouthshire. Quotations unchanged, although 
a drop has taken place in Kobe caused by heavy 


Nom. 


ne $1.95 tu 2.00 


Comet 
Devoe ...... t.go0 to 1.95 
Russian... ee 1.874 to 1.92} 


SUGAR, 


Buyers are conspiciously absent from the market 


and with the festival season fast approaching» 
holders of White Refined (stocks of which descrip- 
tion are very heavy) feel very uncertain, Prices 
of White Refined have further declined, although 
holders, principally Chinese, are making a deter- 
mined fight against a further reduction, and hence 
business is small. Sales only amonnt to 2,866 
piculs of these sorts at the following prices :— 
100 piculs at $9.10 per picul; 146 piculs at $8.go 
per picul; 100 piculs at $8.35 per picul; 1,000 piculs 
at $8.00 per picul; 700 piculs at $7.65 per picul; 
470 picnls at $6.55 per picul, and 350 piculs at 


$6.30 per picul. 


One lot of Pentama Sugar, esti- 
mated at 1,082 piculs, atrived per Abyssinia on 


the 22nd inst. and was sold at $3.75 per picul. 


ram ricue, 


White Relined oc. ccc eee $6.30 109.10 
Manila ......... + 4.50 to 4.55 
‘Taiwanfoo 4.30 (04.40 
Pentama...... 3.80 to 3 95 
Namiida .. 3.00 to 3.20 
. Cake wo... setssteessecanenee 4-00 €0 4.10 
Brown Takao ............... Nominal ...... 465 to — 


EXPORTS, 
RAW SILK, 


Our last issue was dated the 22nd inst. Since 
then the settlements in this market amount to 785 
piculs, divided thus :—Hanks 200 piculs, Filatures 
335 piculs, Re-reels 75 piculs, Kakeda 175 piculs. 
Shipments by Japanese direct have been 62 bales, 
making the export business for the week equal to 
850 piculs. 

The has heen much less doing this weck, some of 
the silk noted among settlements as above having 
heen actually bargained for in the previous week. 
Buyers appear to have supplied their most pressing 
requirements, and a continually rising exchange 
has helped to stop further buving. Holders are 
pretly strong for Frlatures, Hanks, and Kakeda 
sorts, but Re reels, having been much neglected by 
shippers of late, are comparatively easy in tone. 
Principal business would seem to have again been 
in silk suitable for the United States markets. 

Artivals have been fair, and the stock has gained 
150 piculs over sales during the week. At closing 


sellers offer Medium re-reels at some reduction on 
former rates, butfor all high grade silks they are very 
strong in spite of the rise in Foreign Exchange. 


There have been three shipping opportunities 
during the interval, Canadian, American, and 
English steamers all taking cargo for various 
points. The Abyssinia (23rd) had 511 bales for 
New York vid Canada; the China (24th) took 
554 bales for the same destination wid San Fran- 
cisco and the Gwalior (24th) carried 219 bales 
en route for Lyons. These departures bring the 
present total export up to 23,015 piculs against 
18,469 last year and 15,506 piculs at same date 
in 1887. 

Hanks.—Only one transaction but that consists 
of 200 piculs Shinshu Hanks ow the basis of $660 
for Shimare quality. Other sorts nominal. 

Filatures—Good chop silks have heen steadily 
bought, especially in full sizes, and $822} is said 
to have been paid for a few boxes “extra” qua- 
lity. Among the most recent sales we note the 
following well known marks :—Gakosha $805, 
Yajima $805, Hakusuru $800, Kaimeisha $8oo, 
Shichi-yo-set $795, Kairosha $795, Shunmeisha 
$795, Voetsha $795, Nanstnsha 3810, Hasegawa 
$810. Very little done apparently in surts available 
for Europe. 

Re-reels.—These have heen unaccountably neg- 
lected for some time past, and while owners of 
good. brands are strong, they would make some 
concession to be moving their stock of Medium 
and Common kinds. There las been very little 
done all the week and our quotations are more or 
less nominal in the absence of serious business. 


Kakeda.— There has been some buying, prin- 
cipally Ly one house, however, in this depart- 
ment, of various qualities and chops at prices 
tanging from $775 to $6go. The stock in this 
department is once mure getting 1educed to com- 
paratively small dimensions, being now less than 
500 piculs. 

Oshu.—Nothing done for a long time past, and 
prices are quite nominal. Buyers apparently have 
no use for these full size® Silks at anything like 
present values. 

QUOFATIONS, 


Hamks—No. ta oo... cece sec eee eeeeeeeee Nom. _ 

Hanks—No. 2 (Shinshu). ssa eseee $660 to 670 
Hanks—No. 2(Joshu) ... . Nom. 640 to 650 
Wanks—No. 24 (Shinshu) Nom. 635 to 640 
Hanks—No. 24 (Joshu) . Nom. 620 to 630 
Nanks—No .24 to3.... Nom. 600 to 610 
Hanks—No. 3... Nom. 580 to 590 
Hanks—No, 44... eee Nom. 560 to 570 
Filatures—Lixtra 10/12 deniers ... Nom _ 

Filatures—Extra 13/15 deniers see. S15 to B25 
Filatures—No. 1, 10/13 deniers ..... .. Nom. 790 to 8co 
Filatures—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers.......... 800 to 810 
Filatures—No. 0}, 13/16, t4/17 deniers......... 78u to 790 
Kilatures—No. 2, 10/15 deniers ......... Nom. 740 to 750 
Filatures—No. 2, ty 1S deniers .. tesseee 740 to 750 
Kilatures—lNo. 3, 14/20 deniers stsseee 710 L0 720 
Re-reels—Extra ........ 0... Nom. - 

Re-reels—(Shinshu & Oshu -' Nom. 770 to 780 
Re-reels—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers Nom. 740 to 750 
Re-reels—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 deniers Nom. 720 to 730 
Re-reels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers ... om. 700 to 710 
Re-reels—No. 24, 14/18 deniers......... Nom. 680 to 690 
Re-reels—No. 3, 14,20 deniers ......... Nom. 660 to 670 
Wakedas—Extea wc. ee Nom. - 

Kakedas—No. 1 .. seve 760 to 770 
Kakedas—No. 14... 740 to 750 
Kakedas—No. 2... 720 to 730 
Kakedas—No. 24 .. 700 to 710 
Kakedas—No., 3..... 680 to 690 
Kakedas—No. 34... . 670 to 675 
Kakedas—No. 4... — 


-. Nom, 
. Nom. 


Oshu Sendai—No, 24... 
Hamatsuki—No. 1, 2... 
Hamatsuki—No, 3, 4 
Sodai—No. 24 oo. 


Export Raw Silk Tables 


to 29th Nov., 1889 :— 


Swanor 188% go = 4848-89. 1887-84. 

= Baca. Bates, Barnes. 

Haope oo. eee 10,108 8,582 6,444 
Ametica.. 12,562 9,064 8,778 
‘Lota! ean 22,670 18,246 15,222 
oreo 2 Piculs 23,015 18,469 15,506 
SettlementsandDirect J "eu! ees eee 
Export from ist aly } 26,250 19,100 171900 
Stock, 2gth Nov. ......... 6,550 13,550 14,100 
Available supplies ta date 32,S00 32,650 32,000 


WASTE SILK. 


A fair amountof business in this branch, amount: 
ing to 750 piculs, divided thus :—Nosh# 370 piculs, 
Kibiso 310 piculs, Neré 70 piculs. 

The principal trade has been pretty equally 
divided between Noshi and Kibiso | Nothing done 
in Jawata, but Neri has received seme attention. 
Arrivals have come to hand pretty freely, and the 
stock is now up to 11,800 piculs. Holders are 
firm, and have succeeded in getting asmall advance 
for top qualities. 

There has been no export to the States this 


week, but the Gwalior (24th) had 305 bales, Noshs, 


Kibiso, and Waste-Cocoons for Trieste and Mare 
seilles. Present export figures to date are 10,716 
piculs, against 11,863 piculs last year and 8,074 
piculs at 29th November, 1887. 
Pierced Cocoons.—Season closed, and the small 
stock remaining is of common inferior quality. 
Noshi-tto.—A fair daily business, although the 
buyers are few in number :—Shinshu, $125, Yechs- 
go $83, Yonesawa Tegura $115, Filature $157 
and $1424, Hachoji $155, Foshu $82 to $go. 
Kibiso.—Some large parcels have changed hands 
at the following prices:—Filature (Best) $130, 
Foshu $48 to $53, Hachoji $424. Stock is large 
and buyers far from eager at present values. 
Neri.—About 7o piculs found a buyer at from 
$15 to $20 according to quality, 


QUOTATIONS, 


Pierced Cocoons—Good to BeSt........ cco _ 

Noshi-ito—Filature, Best.......... -$150 to 160 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Good . . 140 to 145 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Medium . . 130 to 135 
Noshi-ito—Oshiu, Good to Bes _ 

Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Best .........06 cesessseeeee 120 to 125 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Good «.. see 110 tO 015 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Medium.... - 100 to 105 


Noshi-ito—Bushu, Good to Best 


. 140 tos 
Noshi-ito—Joshu, Best. .......... : - » 


Noshi-ito—Joshu, Good ....... 874 to 90 
Noshi-ito—joshu, Ordinary .... 80 to S2¢ 
Kibiso—Filature, Best selected 120 to 130 
Kibiso—Filature, Seconds .... l10 to 11§ 
Kibiso—Oshu, Good to Best . go to 110 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Best....... 7oto 80 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Seconds . 55 to 60 
Kibiso—Joshu, Good to Fair........... 45to §5 
Kibiso—Joshu, Middling to Common 35 to 40 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Good .........ccece + Golo 45 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Medium to low 30to 35 
Kibiso—Neri, Good to Common ... - 20to 15 
Mawata—Goud to Best ........... ...... Nom. _ 


Export Table Waste Silk to 29th Nov., 1889 :-— 


Sxasun 1889-90. 1888-89. 1884-88, 

Picus. Picuts:  Picuts, 

Waste Silk......... cece 8,659 10,345 6,302 
Pierced Cocoons .......... 2,057 3,518 3,772 © 

10,716 11,863 8,074 

~ Settlementsand Direct 2 "CU": ay mieetas 

Export from 1st July } 131900 16,500 DEsN0 

Stock, 29th November ... 11,800 8,400 9,500 

Available suppliestodate 25,700 24,90 20,600 


Exchange as climbed up once more, following 
the increased value of silver in London. Present 
uotations are :—Lonpon, 4 m/s. Credits, 3/333 
Documents 3/3% ; 6m/s. Credits, 3/3$; Documents | 
3/4; New York;30 d/s. U.S.G., $793; 4 m/s. 


U.S.G., $80}; Paris, 4 «/s., fcs. 4.15; 6 m/s. 
fcs. 4.17. ; 
Estimated Silk Stock, 29th November, 1889 :— 
Raw. PICULB. Wastg, PICULS, 
Hanks.........scs0000 570 | Cocvons ccs 50 
Filatures «+. 2,300 | Noshi-ito. . 3,600 
Re-reels .... «.. 2,400 | Kibiso .... . 7,800 
Kakeda 475 | Mawata 250 
Oshu ........ceee00- 800] Sundries ............4. 100 
Taysaam Kinds...... 5 
Total piculs ...... 6,550! ‘Yotal piculs ......11,800 
TEA. 


Very little doing now. Several local tea firms 
are daily looking over the samples of Tea remain. 
ing unsold, but do not find anything up to their re- 
quirements. Settlements for the week are 730 
piculs, making a total of 180,235 piculs for the 
present season, or 7,000 piculs more than in 1888. 


POR PICUL. 


Common or sceeee ) veeeeneee cee cees $12 & under 
Good Common | osseeeeee 13 to 14 
Medium ......... ot 15 to 16 
Good Medium Nominal’ 17 to 18 
Fine ....c.ceecce ee | ceeeee eee ee 19 to 21 
Finest .. 22 to 24 
Choice _ 


Choicest .. 
Extra Choices 


EXCHANGE. 


Exchange has kept up during the week and is 


Sterling—Bank Bills on demand .. 
Sterling—Bank 4 months’ sight .. 
Sterling— Private 4 months’ sight .. 
Sterling—Private 6 months’ sight . 
On Paris—Bank sight.............00606 
On Paris—Private 6 months’ sight .. 
On Hongkong—Bank sight .............. 
On Hongkong—Private 10 days’ sight . 
On Shanghai—Bank sight.............0. 

On Shanghai—Private 10 days’ sight.. 
On New York—Bank Bills on demand 


On New York Private 30 days’ sight ...... 


On San Francisco—Bank Wills on deman 


d. 


On San Francisco—Private 30 days’ sight... 


fairly firm at the following quotations :-— 


- 3 children and servant, Miss Merrill, Lieutenant 
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Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 386, Watanabe, 
28th November,—Handa, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. ; 

Hiroshima Alaru, Japanese steamer, 1,862, Arai, 
28th November,—Yokkaichi, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,230, Hussey, 
28th November, — Yokkaichi, General. — 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Dorset, British steamer, 1,716, Daniels, 28th 
November,—Kobe, General.—Samuel Samuel 
& Co. 

Sagami Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,182, Kender- 
dine, 28th November,— Hakodate, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Arabic, British steamer, 4,368, W. M. Smith, 29th 
November,—Hongkong, Mails and General. 
—O. & O.S.S. Co. 


PASSENGERS. 
ARRIVED, 


Per British steamer Abyssinia, from Hongkong : 
—Messrs. J. J. Prendergast, J. Noble, and George 
Miller in cabin, and 19 passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Saikio Maru, from Shang- 
hai vid ports:—Mr. and Mrs, de Lucy Fossarieu, 
Mr. and Mrs. Sonoda and 3 children, Mr. and 
Mrs. Murota and 2 children, Messrs. de Chey, 
Fujimori, A. A. Thomas, ‘T. Jenkins, Honda, 
Okazoki, Ohashi, Kawakami, and Sada in cabin; 
Mrs. D. Lessner, Messrs. Donnenberg, Kaneda, 
Miura, and Kuzume in_ second class, and 83 
passengers in steerage. For San Francisco: Mrs. 
E. Bieber, Messrs. Cha Lin Ku, and Wu Tai Lai 
in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, from Kobe: 
—2I1 passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanes steamer Kobe Maru, from Kobe :— 
Mr. Newbigging, Mr.and Mrs. Hellyer and child, 
Mr. Thompson, Mrs. Blesh, Mrs. A. Thompson, 
Mr. EF. Steavius, Mr. J. V. Johnson, Mr. J. A. 
Da Fonseca, Mr. J. E. De Becker, Mr. J. Hama- 
da, Mr. S. Ijima, Mr. H. Kurume, and Mr. and 
Mrs. S. Sakaka and 2 children in cabin; Messrs. 
S. Ogawa, G. Katara, and KX. Ishikawa in second 
class, and 80 passengers in steerage. . 

Per British steamer Port Augusta, from Van- 
couver, B.C.:—Dr. and Mrs, H. W. Allen and 
family, Mr. E. H. Robertson, Mr. L. Davidson, 
Mc. M. B. Dunnell, Miss Mary Trayner, Mr. M. 
Postlethwaite, Mr. F. Clayson, Mr. J. ‘I. Moss, 
and Mrs. Pauline Richter and son in cabin ; and 
401 passengers in steerage. 

Per British steamer Arabic, from San Francisco: 
—Mr. S. Sadachi, Mr. Koo Chin Chee, Mrs. A. 
S. Murray, Senator M. Funakoshi, Mr. R. Morita, 
Mr. J. Sugii, Mr. and Mrs. Gardner, Jun., Miss 
Laura C. Strider, Rev. and Mrs. C. N. Caldwell, 
Miss A. McDonald, Miss Hattie Jones, Miss 
Helen Kirkland, Rev. R. B. Grinnan, Rev. W. 
B. Mcliwaine, Rev. and Mrs. James R. Graham, 
Miss Pagie Holladay, Lieutenant L. L. Reamy, 
U.S.N., Mr. Chales E. Bowen, Mrs. E. M. Belk- 
nap, Master Belknap, and Mrs. F. W. Carruth in 
cabin. For Shanghai: Rev. Thomas Braimfitt, 
and Rev. H. L. Gray in cabin. For Hongkong: 
Mrs. J. B. Wooster and maid, Miss Grace 
Wooster, Mr. Ben Wooster, Mr. and Mrs. J. C. 
Siegfried, Mr. Yee Ting Kee, Mr. Yee Shaw How, 
Miss B. Emerson and maid, Miss G. Fields, and 
Miss M. Clark in cabin. 

Per German steamer Aglaia, from Hamburg :— 
Mr. Krey in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Omi Maru, from Kobe: 
—Mr. and Mrs. Robertson, child and amah, Mrs. 
Osborne, Messrs. Naka, and Masuoka in cabin; 
and 41 passengers in steerage. 

DEPARTED. 

Per British steamer Abyssinia, for Vancouver, 
B.C.:—Messrs. Imchenik Kondratovitsh, N. S. 
Kronglicoff, M. H. R. Harris, and W. Ross in 
cabin; Tokio Shibata and 2 children, and 6 native 
passengers in steerage. lfrom Hongkong: 19 
native passengers in steerage. From Amoy: 
Mr. John Noble in cabin. From Nagasaki: Mr. 
W. S. Marshall in cabin. 

Per British steamer China, for San Francisco: 
—Mrs. Hamilton, Miss Julia V. A. Henry, Rev, 
and Mrs. M. R. Gaines, 2 sons and daughter, 
Miss E. J. Hewitt, Mr. and Mrs. T. R. Jernigan. 


A. de Chay, Mes. Duryea, Miss Haliburton, Rev. 
and Mts. Isaac Pierson and 3 children, Mrs, E. 
Bieber, Messrs. I. B. Cunningham, Henie, LA. 
Gubbay, T. Von Partan, R. Courage, J. H. G. 
Randoiph, A. P. Williams Freeman, D. Nicolas, 
L. de Montalos, R. W. Gorrill, H. F. Merrill, A. 
A. Thomas, P. H. Duryea, P. J. Keman, Jas. 
Davis, J. H. Langdon, C. A. Rolley, Chen Jing 


Quan, Mon Tai Lai, Tong Sing Kow, and Cheong 
Hew Choe in cabin. : 

Per Japanese steamer Omi Maru, for Kobe :— 
Messrs. A. Evers, Melhuish, and Inglish in cabin; 
Mr. M. Suda in second class, and 53 passengers 
in steerage. 

Per British steamer Gwalior, for Hongkong via 
Kobe land Nagasaki:—Mr. and Mrs. ‘Treacher 
and child, Mr. and Mrs. P. Kamperman, Lieut. 
P.yAshworth, Messrs. J. M. Birch, Reynell, C. 
Capelle, Ah Hin, and Loo Tung Koh in cabin ; 
and 4 Chinese in steerage. 

Per Japanesé steamer Saikio Afaru, for Shang- 
hai and poits:—Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Talbot 
and family, Messrs. F. Clayson, E. Scheiller, O. 
Emens, S. Strauss, F. Hellyer, F. H. Singleton, 
Date Muneki, Date, and Saionji in cabin; Messrs. 
R. Ishii, Kaneko, S. Namai, Oshima, Shimura, 
Higuchi, Sakurada, and Shibuya in second class, 
and 70 passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, for Kobe :— 
Mr. and Mrs. Brunson, Mrs. Asakura, Messrs. 
J. R. Mosh, Alexander Clatk, and lida in cabin; 
Mrs. Sawai, Mrs. Mizuno, Messrs. A. Shibuya, 
Y. Ito, S. Hoshiyama, and Miyoshi in second 
class, and 41 passengers in steerage. 

ow 


CARGOES, 
Per British steamer Gwalior, for Hongkong vid 
Kobe and Nagasaki :—Silk for France 219 bales. 


Per British steamer Abyssinia, for Vancouver, 
B.C. :— 


TEA. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
AND AND PACIFIC . 
CANADA. WESI. BAST. COAST. TOTAL, 
Shanghai ... 72 — 1,059 221 2,001 
Hyogo......... 2,138 82 — — 2,220 
Yokohama... 2,167 - _- 223 2,390 
Hongkong ... _ - 6 200 206 
Amoy ........ _ too = 4,018 — = 4,118 
Foochow...... 833 181 4,120 50 5,189 
Total ...... 5,964 363 9,203 694 16,124 
TOTAL. 
Shanghai 229 
Yokohama 51 
Canton 197 
Hyogo ....... 45 


TOk aL: cccnse sinatra snes seehvens 
Per British steamer China, for San Francisco:— 


THA. 
n TAN Naw UlLNEK s: 
PRANCTREOO, YORK, Criss, LOLALS 
Shanghai .......... 443 2qt 848 1,532 
Nagasaki .... _ - “10 10 
Hyogo 75 42 219 336 
Yokohama. . 1,901 _- 25 1,926 
Hongkong .......... 121 _ = 121 
AmMOy wrcceseceeee 359 7,692 1,163 9,214 
Total occ... 2869 8,005 2,265 13,139 
SULK, 
SAN NEW OLURK 
FRANCISCO, YORE CHliea, TULAL, 
Shanghai ww... 0 185 - 185 
Hongkong ... — = 287 _ 287 
Yokohama ......c.6. oO 554 =_ 554 
Total ...10..c000 _ 1,026 _— 1,026 


Per Japanese steamer Saikio Maru, for Shanghai 
and ports :—Treasure $4,000. 


REPORTS. 


The Japanese steamer Satkio Maru, Captain 
Conner, reports :—Left Shanghai the 16th Novem- 
ber, at noon, and encountered light E.N.E. winds 
and clear, pleasant weather and smooth sea. Ar- 
rived at Nagasaki the 18th at 5.30 a.m. and left 
the same day al 5.30 p.m.; had light northerly 
winds and mild, brilliant weather throughout the 
Inland Sea. Arrived at Kobe the 2oth and left 
the 2tst at noon; had light northerly and north- 
easterly winds, fine clear weather and smooth 
sea throughout the passage. Arrived at Yokohama 
the 22nd November, at 11.30 a.m. 

The Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, Captain 
Ekstrand, reports :—Left Kobe the 22nd Novem- 
ber, at noon; had light variable winds and fine 
weather with smooth sea to Rock Island; thence 
strong N.E, breeze and overcast with light rain 
to port. The 23rd al 9 a.m. passed American ship 
showing J.R.S.F. bound eastward of Omaisak1. 
Arrived at Yokohama the 23rd at 4.45 p.m. 

The Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, Captain 
Haswell, reports :—Left Kobe the 23rd November, 
at noon; passed Ooshima at 7.14 p.m.; had mode- 
rate weather with rain to 10.20 p.m.; thence strong 
north and unorth-easterly winds to pott; passed 
Rock Island the 24th November, al 7.25 a.m. 
Arrived at Yokohama the 24th November, at 4.00 

m, 

E The Japanese steamer Niigata Maru, Captain 
Carrew, reports:—Left Hachinohe the 21st No- 


vember, at 6 p.m; had light variable winds and 
cloudy weather. Arrived at Qginohama the 22nd, 
at 1oa.m.and leftthe 23rd, at 6 a.m.; experienced 


light variable winds and cloudy weather to Inu- 
boye ; thence to port strong breeze and rainy wea- 
ther. Arrived at Yokohama the 24th November, 


at 8.20 a.m. 


The Japanese steamer Satsuma Maru, Captain 
Brown, reports :—Left Hakodate the 21st Novem- 
ber, at 2 p.m.; experienced easterly winds aad 
heavy S.1. swell to Oginohama the 22nd at 
12.30 p.m. left the 23rd at 8.40 a.m.; had finé 
weather until midnight, when wind freshened 
from W.N.W. with rain; 4 a.m. cleared and re- 
mained fine to port. Arrived at Yokohama the 
24th November at 8.45 a.m. 
~The British steamer Port Augusta, Captain 


James Hogg, reports :—Left Vancouver the 2nd 


November, called at Departure Bay for coal 
and passed Victoria at 4.30 p.m. the same 
day. Have encountered some abnormally bad 
weather on the passage, meeting a succession 
of south-westerly gales up to the r4th; thence 
north-westerly gales with terrific sgualls and 
hail accompanied by mountainous seas up to the 
tgth. The weather then abated a litle up to the 
23rd, when there was again encountered a heavy 
blow from the south-east chopping round to the 
north-east and gradually subsiding. Attived at 
Yokohama the 25th November. 

The British steamer Arabic, Captain Smith, 
reports:—Left San Francisco the gth November, 
at 4p.m.3 had moderate northerly and southerly 
winds with fair weather until the 18th; thence 
strong variable winds; the 25th steamer hove to 
from 2 a.m. till LT a.m, in a heavy north-east gale 
with high seas, lowest reading of bar. at 2 a.m. 
29.45 the 26th; stopped off Nosima at 8.30 p.m.; 
had fresh southerly gale with thick weather. Ar- 
tived at Yokohama the 27th November at 6.30 
a.m. ‘Time of passage, 16 days, 21 hours. 

The Getman steamer Aglata, Captain Chiris- 
tiansen, reports :—Left Hongkong the 22nd Nov., 
al 3 p.m.; had strong south and south east: winds 
to the coast of Japan; thence fresh east and north- 
east winds with head sea which continued to 
Rock Island; thence light airs @d fine weather 
throughout the passage. Arrived at Yokohama 
the 28th November, at 5.30 p.m. 

The Japanese steamer Omi Maru, Captain 
Christensen, reports:—Left Kobe the 27th No- 
vember, at 12.10 p.m.3; had moderate to fresh 
winds from the west and north with clear weather 
throughout the passage; met Satkto Alaru the 
27th at 1.15 p.m.; and Kobe Maru the 28th at 1.45 
a.m. bound for Kobe. Ariived at Yokohama 
the 28th November at 5.30 p.m. 

‘The Japanese steamer Wakanoura Maru, Cap- 
tain Walter, reports :—Left Hakodate the 25th 
November, at 2 p.m.; had moderate breeze from 
S.E. till at 6.45 p.m.; passed Siriya-saki at mid- 
night; had strong breeze from south with high sea; 
the 26th at 4.a.m., blowing a strong gale from south 
with heavy sea, bore up and arrived at Yamada 
the same day, at 11.45 a.m.; left the 27th, at 6.30 
a.m.; had strong winds from westward with heavy 
southerly sea. Arrived at Oyinohama the same 
day, at 3.25 p.m. and left at 5.30 p.m.; had mo- 
derate winds and fine weather. Arrived at Yo!o- 
hama the 28th November, at 6.25 p.m. 


LATEST COMMERCIAL, 
: 
- IMPORTS. 
The Import Market has relapsed into absolute 
quietness. The transactions in Yarns have been 
exceedingly few, at prices showing a reduction of 
12} cents per picul on previous rates for English 
spinnings. The position of Bombay spinnings re- 
mains ufallered, without demand. No sales have 
been reported in Cotton Piece Goods. Woollens 
are also slow of sale at lower rates. Sales for the 
week amount to:—English Yarns 275 bales, Bom- 
bays 100 bales, Italians 450 pieces. 


COTTON PIKCKE GOODS. 
cae ria, 


Grey Shittings—84 1b, 384 yds. 39 inches $1.75 lo 


2.2 
Grey ahulings objet yds. q5inches 2.15 to aoe 
Vr. Cloth—ih, 24 yards, 32inches ...... ng5 to 1.65 
Indigo Shictings—12 yards, gyinches... 1.30 to 1.70 
Prints—Assorted, 24 yards, 30inches... 1.70 to 2.30 
Cotton—ltalians and Satteens Blacle, 32 ren rane, 

INCHES Lecce eeeeeeeessseeeseeeessteresees O07 (0 ONG 

Vurkey Reds—1g lo 24th, 24 yards, 30 Pre ving, 

INCHES cette 110 bo 1 40 
Turkey Reds—24 to 3lh, 24 yards, 30 

INCHES: «aie iscrcessnccd ccs vesguesaietueenees ON to 1 
Turkey Reds—44 to qth, 24 yards, 30 a S 

INCHES eee eects eeeetteeeees 200 lu 2.30 
Velvets--Hlack, 35 yards, 2zinches ... 4.75 lo 6.15 
Victoria lawns, 12 yards, 42-3 inches... 0.60 to 0.72 
Talfachelas, 12 yards, qjinches ...... 1.35 lo 2.45 
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WOOLLENS. 


Plain Ovteaus, qo 42 yards, y2inches... $y uu to 95 90 
Italian Cloth, 40 yards, 32 inches best o.27$to 324 
Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches 
Medium... cece Oz2g tO 264 
Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches 
Common once ee eee OUR to 224 
Mousseline de Laine—Crape, 24 yards, 
gtimches oo. eee O tg too 16h 
Cloths—Pilots, 54 @ s6inches ........ 030 ta 0 45 
Cloths— Presidents, 54 @ 56 inches 050 ta 0.60 
Cloths—Unian, §4 @ sGinches ......... 0.35 to 060 
Rankets—Scarlet and Green, 4 to 34h, 
Per Wi cece eters O33 19 © 33 
COTTON YARNS. 
PRM ete, 
Nos. 16/24, Ordinary... ctiercescneeee $29.25 to 30 25 
Nos. 16/24, Medium ....... + 30.25 to 31.75 
Nos. 16/24, Good to Best 31.75 to 32.50 
Nos. 16/24, Reverse .... 33.00 to 34.00 
Nos. 28/32, Ordinary. 32.00 to 33.00 
Nos. 28°32, Medium ....... 33 00 to 34 00 
Nos. 28°32, Good to Rest ...... 34.00 to 35 25 
Nos. 48/42, Medium to Best 37.00 to 40 25 
No. 328, Two-fold 0... 36 50 to 38 25 
No. 428, Pwo-fold .. 38.50 tu 42.50 
No. 208, Bombay 28.00 tu 29 50 
No. t6s, Bombay 27.00 to 28.25 
Nos, 10/14, Bombay ... 0. 23.50 tO 25.50 


MICLALS. 


Market remains as last advised. Dealers per- 
sist in talling about contracts to arrive at impos- 
sible prices; while news from home speak of a 
further rise in matkets there, One thing is 
certain, that at high values buvers here will restrict 
their purchases to actual requirements, 


rem reid 


Flat Mais, 2 inch occ eeeeeeeeees $3.10 LO 3.85 
Flat Bars, binch.w.. 3.20 tv 3 25 
Ronad and square ap to 2 inch 3.10 to 3.25 
Nailod, assorted... oe. 2.90 to 3.00 
Nailiod, small size .... 310 to 3.20 
ron Plates, assorted .. 3-30 to 3.60 
Sheet Iron................ 3.80 to 4:20 
Galvanized Iron sheets . 6.80 to 7.00 
Wire Nails, assorted .. 4-40 to §.20 
Tin Plates, pec box 5.00 to § 30 
Pig Iron, No. 4 ........ 1.55 to 1.60 


KEROSENE, 
Market continues steady ; the distributing trade 
is good, but dealers apparently have no necessity 
to hurry with fresh purchases. Attivals during 
the week have been the Panl Revere and the 
Monmouthshire. Quotations unchanged, although 
a drop has taken place in Kobe caused by heavy 
arrivals (three vessels) there. 
QUOTATIONS. 


Chester ........ Res Nom. 
Comet « $1.95 tv 2.00 
Devoe... + 1.90 to 1.95 


Russian .. 0. e 1.874 to 1.92} 


SUGAR, 
Buyers are conspiciously absent from the markets 


and with the festival season fast approaching» 
holders of White Refined (stocks of which descrip: 
tion are very heavy) feel very uncertain. Prices 
of White Refined have further declined, although 
holders, principally Chinese, are making a deter- 
mined fight against a further reduction, and hence 
business is small. Sales only amount to 2,866 
piculs of these sorts at the following prices :— 
100 piculs at $g.10 per picul; 146 piculs at $8.go 
per picul; 100 piculs at $8.35 per picul; 1,000 piculs 
at $8.00 per picul; 700 piculs at $7.65 per picul; 
47o piculs at $6.55 per picul, and 350 piculs at 
$6.30 per picul. One lot of Pentama Sugar, esti- 
mated at 1,082 piculs, arrived per Abyssinia on 
the 22nd inst. and was sold at $3.75 per picul. 


Cr or 


White Relined .. + $630 tog.10 
Manila — 4.50 to 4.55 
‘Taiwanfoo 430 (04.40 
Pentama..... 3.80 to 3.95 
Namiida .. 3.00 to 3.20 
Cake ........ teen’. + 4.00 to4.to 
Brown Vakao vou... Nominal ...... 4.65 to — 


EXPORTS. 
RAW SILK, 


Our last issue was dated the 22nd inst. Since 
then the settlements in this market amount to 785 
piculs, divided thus :—Hanks 200 piculs, Filatures 
335 piculs, Re-reels 75 piculs, Kakeda 175 piculs. 
Shipments by Japanese direct have been 62 bales, 
making the export business for the week equal to 
850 piculs. 

The has been much less doing this weck, some of 
the silk noted among settlements as above having 
been actually bargained for in the previous week. 
Buyers appear to have supplied their most pressing 
requirements, and a continually rising exchange 
has helped to stop further buving. Holders ave 
prety strong for Filatures, Hanks, and Kakeda 
sorts, but Re reels, having been much neglected by 
shippers of late, are comparatively easy in tone. 
Principal business would seem to have again been 
in silk suitable for the United States markets. 

Arrivals have been fair, and the stock has gained 
150 piculs over sales during the week. At closing 


sellers offer Medium re-reels at some reduction on 
former rates, but for all high grade silks they are very 
strong in spite of the rise in Foreign Exchange. 


There have been three shipping opportunities 
during the interval, Canadian, American, and 
English steamers all taking cargo for various 
points. The Abyssinia (23rd) had 511 bales for 
New York wid Canada; the China (24th) took 
554 bales for the same destination wid San Fran- 
cisco and the Gwalior (24th) carried 219 bales 
en route for Lyons. These departures bring the 
present total export up to 23,015 piculs against 
18,469 last year and 15,506 piculs at same date 
in 1887. 

Hanks.—Only one transaction but that consists 
of 200 piculs Shinshu Hanks on the basis of $660 
for Shimare quality. Other sorts nominal, 

Filatures.—Good chop silks have heen steadily 
bought, especially in full sizes, and $8223 is said 
to have been paid for a few boxes “extra” qua- 
lity. Among the most recent sales we note the 
following well known marks :—Gakosha $805, 
Yajima $805, Hakusuru $800, Kaimeisha $800, 
Shichi-yo-set $795, Katrosha $795, Shunmetsha 
$795, Voetsha $795, Nansinsha $810, Hasegawa 
$810. Very little done apparently in sorts available 
for Europe. 

Re-reels.—These have been unaccountably neg- 
lected for some time past, and while owners of 
good. brands are strong, they would make some 
concession to be moving their stock of Medium 
and Common kinds. There las been very little 
done all the week and our quotations are more or 
less nominal in the absence of serious business. 

Kakeda.—There has been some buying, prin- 
cipally by one house, however, in this depart- 
ment, of various qualities and chops at prices 
ranging from $775 to $690. The stock in this 
department is once more getting reduced to com- 
paratively small dimensions, being now less than 
§00 piculs. 

Oshu.—Nothing done for a long time past, and 
prices are quite nominal. Buyers apparently have 
no use for these full sized Silks at anything like 
present values. 

QUOTATIONS. 
sesceeeee Nom, _ 
trae seeee $660 to 670 
.. Nom. 640 to 650 
. Nom. 635 to 640 


Hanks—No. tq eee cee enone 
Hanks—No. 2 (Shinshu) 

anks—No. 2 (Joshu) ... 
Wanks—No. 24 (Shinshu) 


Hanks—No. 2§ (Joshu) ... .. Nom. 620 to 630 
Hanks—No .24 to 3... .. Nom. 600 to 610 
Hanks—No.3 . .. Nom. 580 to 590 
Hanks—No. 34 oc. eee . Nom. 560 to 570 
Filatures—Iixtra 10/12 deniers .. . Nom. _- 

Filatures—Extra 13/15 deniers cease 815 to 825 
Filatures—No. 1, 10/13 deniers ..... .. Nom, 790 to 860 
Filatusres—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 tleniers.......... 800 to 810 
Filatures—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 deniers......... 780 to 790 
Filatures—No. 2, 10/15 deniers ......... Nom. 740 to 750 
Filatures—No. 2, 14/18 deniers .. tessene 740 tO 750 
Milatures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers ...... 710 to 720 
Re-reels—Extra ........ c...000. Nom. _ 

Re-reels—(Shinshu & Osh) Bes .t Nom. 770 to 780 
Re-reels—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers Nom. 740 to 750 
Re-reels—No, 14, 13/16, 14/17 deniers Nom. 720 to 730 
Re-reels—No, 2, 14/18 deniers ......... Nom. 700 to 710 
Re-reels—No. 2}, 14/18 deniers .. Nom. 680 to 690 
Re-reels—No. 3, 14/20 denies .. Nom. 660 to 670 
Wakedas—Extea wee Nom - 

Kakedas—No. 1 seus 760 to 770 
Kakedas—No. 14. 740 to 750 
Kakedas—No.2 . 720 to 730 
Kakedas—No. 24. + 700 to 710 
Kakedas—No. 3.... + 680 to 690 
Kakedas—No. 34. + 670 to 675 
Kakedas—No. 4.0... _ 


. Nom. 
. Nom. 


Oshu Sendai—No. 24... 
HWamatsuki—No. 1, 2... 
Hamatsuki—No. 3,40 .. 


Swanson 1889 90 | 1848-Rg. 1884. 8H, 

> Races. Bans. Bates, 

Hope voce cece eee 10,108 8,582 6,444 
America... 12,562 9,664 8,778 
Votal {ace 22,670 18,246 15,222 
ee Piculs 23,015 18,409 15,506 
Setthementsand)irect riculis, rhCUuLE, rlcuce, 
Export from ist jaly f 26,250 19,100 471900 
Stock, 2gth Nov. ......... 6,550 313,550 14,100 
Available supplies to date 32,800 32,650 32,000 


WASTE SILK. 


A fair amount of business in this branch, amount: 
ing to 750 piculs, divided thus :—Noshs 370 piculs, 
Kibiso 310 piculs, Neri 70 piculs. 

The principal trade has heen pretty equally 
divided between Nosht and Kibiso. Nothing done 
in Mawata, but Neri has received seme attention, 
Artivals have come to hand pretty freely, and the 
stock is now up to 11,800 piculs. Holders are 
firm, and have succeeded in getting asmall advance 
for top qualities. 

There has been no export to the States this 
week, but the Gwalior (24th) had 305 bales, Noshs, 


Kitbiso, and Waste-Cocoons for Trieste and Mare 
seilles. Present export figures to date are 10,716 
piculs, against 11,863 piculs last year and 8,074 
piculs at 29th November, 1887. 
Pierced Cocoons.—Season closed, and the small 
stock remaining is of common inferior quality. 
Noshi-ito.—A fair daily business, although the 
buyers are few in number :—Shinshu, $125, Yechi- 
£0 $83, Yonesawa Tegura $115, Filature $157% 
and $1424, Hachoji $155, Foshu $82 to $go. 
Kibiso.—Some large parcels have changed hands 
at the following prices :—Filature (Best) $130, 
Foshu $48 to $53, Hachoji $42}. Stock is large 
and buyers far from eager at present values. 
Neri.—About 70 piculs found a buyer at from 
$15 to $20 according to quality. 


QUOTATIONS, 


Pierced Cocoons—Good to BeSt..........0000 _ 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Best............ 150 to 160 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Good 140 to 145 


Noshi-ito—Filature, Mediur 
Noshi-ito—Oshiu, Good to B 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Best 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Good .. 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Medium... 
Noshi-ito—Bushu, Good to Best 
Noshi-ito—Joshu, Best ........... 


we » 130 to 135 
es _ 
ReeGlaelees see 120 tO 125 
« 110 to 115 
- 100 to 105 


e 140 to 155 


Noshi-ito—Joshu, Good ...... 874 to 

Nest itomtosh u, Ordinary ... . 80 to ort 
Kibiso—Filature, Best selected 120 to 130 
Kibiso—Filature, Seconds ... » Motos 
Kibiso—Oshu, Good to Best go to 110 
Kiliso—Shinshu, Best...... goto 80 


Kibiso—Shinshu, Seconds 
a aes beh Good to Fair........... 
Kibiso—Joshu, Middling to Common.. 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Good ....... mn 


« §5to 60 
weve 45 tO 55 
se 35 to 40 

« g0lO 45 


Kibiso—Hachoji, Medium to Low, 30to 35 
Kibiso—Neri, Good to Common ... 2zoto 15 
Mawata—Goud to Best ........... 0... - 


Export Table Waste Silk to 29th Nov., 1889 :— 


Seasun 1889-90. 1888-89. 1884-88, 

Picurs. Picuns,  Picuts. 

Waste Silk... ccc. 8,659 10,345 6,302 
Pierced Cocoons .......... 2,057 1,518 1,772 ~ 

10,716 11,863 8,074 

Settlementsand Direct FICULES, PICULS, rICcULs, 

Export from 1st July } 13,900 16,500 11,100 

Stock, 29th November ... 11,800 8,400 9,500 

Available suppliestodale 25,700 24,960 20,600 


Exchange has climbed up once more, following 
the increased value of silver-in London. Present 

uotations are :—Lonpon, 4 m/s. Credits, 3/33; 
Docwnente 3/3 ; 6m/s. Credits, 3/32; Documents | 
3/4; New York;30 d/s. U.S.G., $79%; 4 m/s. 
U.S.G., $80}; Paris, 4 1/s., fcs. 4.15; 6 m/s. 
fes. 4.17. ; 


Estimated Silk Stock, 29th November, 1889 :— 


Raw. PICULS. Waste. vICULS, 
Hanks..........0.000688 5570 | Cocoons ......... 0000 50 
Filatures « 2,300 Noshi-ito 3,600 
Re-reels ... . 2,400 | Kibiso ... - 7,800 
Kakeda . 475 | Mawata «= 250 
Oshu ......... 800 | Sundries ............... 100 
Taysaam Kinds...... 5 

Total piculs ...... 6,550! ‘Yotal piculs ......11,800 


TEA. 

Very little doing now. Several local tea firms 
are daily looking over the samples of ‘ea remain- 
ing unsold, but do not find anything up to their re- 
quirements. Settlements for the week are 730 
piculs, making a total of 180,235 piculs for the 
present season, or 7,000 piculs more than in 1888. 


PER PICUL. 


Common ......... seveneceecesecseesensaeecsece eve $12 & under 
Good Common ] ......... 13 to 14 
Medium ......... ee pees 15 to 16 
Good Medium Nominal’ 17 to18 
Fite ....ccccsssssee | cos se ces 19 to 21 
Finest ... 22 to 24 


Choice 
Choicest ..... 
Extra Choices’ 


EXCHANGE. 


Exchange has kept up during the week and is 
fairly firm at the following quotations :— 


Sterling—Bank Bills on demand .... af2 
Sterling—Bank 4 months’ sight .... 3/3 
Sterling— Private 4 months’ sight . 3/3 
Sterling—Private 6 months’ sight . 3/3% 
On Paris—Bank sight..................4 4.09 
On Paris—Private 6 months’ sight . 4.19 
On Hongkong—Bank sight .............c0008. pate 
On Hongkong—Private 10 days’ sight ...... om dis. 
On Shanghai—Bank sight.....0..........ccc0008 72 
On Shanghai—Private 10 days’ sight......... 73 
On New York—Bank Bills on demand . 73 


On New York Private 30 days’ sight ......... 
On San Francisco—Bank Wills on demand . 


9) 
78 
On San Francisco— Private 30 days’ sight... 7 


o 
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ENGLISH PERFUMERY, 


surpasses all others for its natural fragrance. 


ESSENCE OF WHITE ROSE =f), = 
FRANGIPANNE | YLAI a iy = fee ee eee 
STEPHANOTIS | OPOP H Doiee ae ee ean ; 
¢ : aesied 3 : thelr del hefal and lasting % YA RO S 
: A Of all naires ai Manwfacturers, 8 ; , 
BF os, cia Bond simest, ronaon, | | SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 


24, Old Bond Street, Lon 


‘Trade Mark 
wt = athe , Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN HOUR. 
Fe SS ee a. PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER. 
_/J aera? pth, 1809: eee aime: Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 
a eee 
Awaroeo CoLo MEDAL L’PoOL INTERN'L EXHIBITION, 1886. MACHINERY CONSTRUCTED FOR BoaTs BUILT ABROAD. 


ENGLISH MANUFACTURED YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


T0 B A 6 G 0 S Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition. 


RICHMOND 
CAVENDISH CO., NR Ls Nes tee 


LIVERPOOL. 


SPECIAL BRANDS :— 


‘Pioneer ” Golden Flake Cut. ‘ EAL CRY aa 
‘*Richmond Smoking Mixture.” ,) . ‘CES RAST 
Superfine Bird’s Eye. wa! AV 4 
**Golden Brown” Fine Cut. I 2 INES| § 
Bright &Black Plug Cavendish} ; 
IN ALL USUAL SIZES. STGGK FOR SOUPS, 
PRICE LISTS GN APPLICATION. MADE DISHES AND SAUGES. 
meena Geer oh ecm 2 an Eflclont ‘Tonic in all 
November 3rd, 1889. ait: To be had of all Storekeepers and Dealers thronghont India. ee eee 
; : Cookery Books Post Free on Application to the Olmatee aa ce ee 
Company. length of time. 
THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES, LIEBIGS EXTRACT OF MEAT Co., Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England. 
sentence My POR CIOEG: AN ONUG, LONGO Reece : 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. Bold wholesale by COCKING & Co., Yokohama. Cookery Books on Application to cffice of this paper. 


PpEesons suffering from weak or debilitated 

constitutions will discover that by the use 
of this wonderful medicine there is ‘‘ Health 
forall.” The blood is the fountain of life, and its 
purity can be maintained by the use of these Pills. 


iT iai Ti o 
Sir Samugv Baxer, in his work entitled ‘The Nile Tribu- : ia aN pa intense, 
taries in Abyssinia,” says—‘‘] ordered the dragoman Mahomet The Universal Remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Children, Delicate Fe- 
to inform the Fakir that 1was a Doctor, and 1] had the best Headache, Heartburn, Indigestion, Sour Eructatious males, and the Sick- 
medicines atthe service of the sick, with advice gratis. In] ee 2 Pe rains hr ae 1 ness of Pregnancy. 
short time I had many applicants, to whom I served outa Bilious Affections. 

quantity of Holloway’s Pills. These are most useful toan ex- 
plorer, as, possessing unmistakable purgative properties, they 
create an undeniable etfect upon the patient, which satisties 
them of their value,” 


SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Is acertain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcerations 
of all kinds. It acts miraculously in healing ulcerations, curing | . 
skin diseases, aud in arresting and subduing all inflammations. 

Mr. J. T. Coover, in his account of his extraordinary travels 


Holiowsy's Ointment, I'dave'some to the people, and ncwking | KEATING'S BONBONS OR WORM TABLETS. | 66 T H E T 0 K Y 0 M A I if ” 


5 ge aj The Physician’s Cure 
€ pa 4 
4 wa, Gy en jfor Gout, Rheumatic 
a* 
few 


~ * Gout and Gravel: the 


=| safest and most gentle 


Sold by ts and. Storekeepers. 


N.B. ASK FOR DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 


could exceed their gratitude; and, in consequence, milk, fowls 


butter, and horse feed poured in upon us, until at last a tea- PURELY VEGETABLE SWEEIMEAT both in appear 
spoonful of Ointment was worth a fowl and any quantity of peas, ance and taste, furnishing a most agreeable method of ad- 
and the demand became so great that I was obliged to lock up| ministering the only certainly remedy for INTESTINAL of 


the sma!l remaining ‘‘stock.”” THREAD WORM*s., It isa perfectly safe and mild preparation, 


Pa pc all Chemists and Medicine Vendors a theuseeut aiid Je eapeclally adapted for Children. Sold in Baler ey ah THE ONLY FOREIGN NEWSPAPER PUBLISHED IN 


NOW READY. THE CAPITAL OF JAPAN. 


HE EASTERN PIONEER OF WES- A ROMANIZED EDITION of the JAPA-| ‘*-HE TOKYO MAIL” is a tri-weekly 
TERN CIVILIZATION AND THE RE- NESE PRAYER-BOOK is now READY, Journal published in Tokyo on Tugspay, 
COGNITION HER EFFORTS RECEIVE] This Work has been transliterated in its entirety THurspay, and Saturpay Mornuyegs, price sen 
An Essay on Treaty Revision in Japan, by by the Rev. JOHN BATCHELQR, of the|6 per Annum. Subscriptions and Advertise- 


Cuas. S. Expy, B.A. Church Missionary Society. ments reccived at the KOBUNSHA, Dobashi, 
Cees Orders will be received at this office, or by | Tokyo; and at 52, Main Street, Yokohama. 
PRICE, 50 CENTS. Mr. Batcuetor, Hakodate. January 1st, 1889. 
PRICE ONE DOLLAR. - 
On Sale at KELLY & Co.'s, 28, Yokohama] « Japan Mart” Orrice, Printed and Pablished for the Paoriseronit ya fisia Stress, 
Yokohama, January 30th, 1889. July ist, 1889. st | Foesinos 3, Aas, Racor, Besng, of No. 28, Bled 
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A REVIEW OF JAPANESE COMMERCE, POLITICS, LITERATURE, AND ART. 


REGISTERED AT THE G.P.O. 
AS A NEWSPAPER, 


No. 23.] 


YOKOHAMA, DECEMBER 717, 1889. 


W 32 ik (Vor. Xil. 


CONTENTS. 
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‘© PAIS CB QUE DOIS: ADVIENNE QUE POURRA!”’ 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


Nonotice will be taken uf anonymous correspondence. 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the ‘ JAPAN 
WEEKLY MAIL,” must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer, not tor publication, but asa 
guarantee of good faith. It is particularly requested that 
all letters on business be addressed tu the MANAGER, 
and Cheques be made payableto same ; and that literary 
contributions be addressed to the Epiror. 


YoKouaMa: Sarurpay, Dec. 7TH, 1889. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Tue Asiatic Society held two meetings during 
the week. 


Sir Epwin ARNOLD purposes spending six 
months in Japan. 


A new Secretary of the French Legation is ex- 
pected shortly in Tokyo. 


Count Oxuma progresses favourably. He is 
now able to leave his bed, and will shortly be 
sufficiently strong to resume business. 


Tue political situation remains unchanged. 
Various rumours are in circulation, but nothing 
definite can yet be stated except that further 
changes are likely to take place.before long. 


Tue Investigation Committee of the Tokyo City 
Assembly has issued its report. The charge 
that the Assembly's decision in respect of cer- 
tain taxes was influenced by bribery, is declared 
groundless. 


Tue first fall of snow this season occurred last 
Wednesday in Tokyo. There had been no pre- 
vious instance of such an early fall. The snow 
did not lie, but the flakes descended pretty 
thickly for some thirty minutes. 


A CaBineT meeting was held on the 2gth ult. 
which commenced at eleven o'clock and ad- 
journed at half-past three. All the Ministers 
were present except Counts Inouye and Saigo, 
and of course Count Okuma. 


similar postat Kobe, called at the French Lega- 
tion on the 26th ult. 


His Majesty tHE Emperor is at present suffer- 
ing from a slight attack of cold. 


His Majesty tHe Emperor will inspect the To- 
yama Military Schcol on the morning of the 


the Nippon Yusen Kaisha, is expected to arrive 
in Japan in January. 


Tue Prince Imperial visited Their Majesties 
the Emperor and Empress at the Iinperial Palace 


_/on the 2yth ult. 


Ow the 27th ult. a new seismometer, invented 
in Germany, was erected at the Central Meteoro- 
logical Observatory. 


Tue Jishu-Kan, a club maintained by soshs at 
Nishikicho, Kando, was closed by order of the 
Authorities the other day. 


LreuT.-Generats Prince Komatsu, Count Ya- 
magata, and Count Kuroda will shortly, it is 
said, be raised to the rank of Field-Marshal. 


A NEw paper called the Yamato Nippo, which 
is believed to be in the interest of the Dardo 
Danketsu party, was started at Nara on the 3oth 
ult, 


H.B.M. Manistrr, who has been staying at 
Atami, returned to the capital on the 5th inst. 
Mrs. Fraser, however, will remain another week 
at the Idzu watering place. - 

Tue Choya Shimbun was suspended on the 
3oth ult. the issue of the paper on that day 
being judged by the Authorities to contain 
matter calculated to disturb the public peace. 


M. Botssonapg, who returned to Japan by the 
M.M. steamer Vang/sé, was received at the 
Shimbashi Station by a large crowd of friends, 
including a body of the students of the French 
Law School. 


APPLICA1ION has been received by the Insatsu 
Kyoku from Lisbon for samples of the leather 
paper manufactured by the Bureau, for which, 
it is stated, considerable demand exists in 
Portugal. 


SomE 37,500 bags of Chinese rice, imported 
when the price of Japanese rice rose so rapidly 
in consequence of the great floods, are at present 
lying in the Settlement at Yokohama, for which 
the holders are unable to find purchasers. 


Tue torpedo boat Kosaka left Yokosuka on the 
morning of the 30th ult. for Kiushiu. This is 
the first occasion on which a Japanese torpedo 
boat has started alone on a long trip. Lieut. 
Imaye Kanemasa has command of the vessel. 


Tue Cabinet have decided to establish an Ad- 
miralty Station at Muroran in consequence of a 
report made as to the snigability of that port for 
the purpose by Vice-Admiral Nirei, command- 
ing at Yokosuka, and other officers who were 


Tue English Admiralty has been applied to by j ordered to survey the locality. 


the Naval Department for an extension of the 


period of service in Japan of Captain Ing!es,/A change has taken place in the postal arrange- 
R.N., whose term in the ordinary course would jients between the United States and Japan, 


expire in March next. 

has granted the request. 
M. Fossarteu, the French Consul recently serv- 
ing at Foochow, who has been appointed to a 


The English Admiralty | which will entail much extra work on the 


Yokohama Post Office. 


‘ceived 


it now appears that the New York postal 
authorities are disinclined to continue this ar- 
rangement, and in consequeuce the sorting will 
have to be performed at Yokohama. 


Vick-ADMIRAL AKAMATSU, commanding the Sase- 
ho Admiralty Station, and Rear-Admiral Naka- 
muda, commanding the Kure Admiralty Station, 
have submitted to the Naval Department written 
statements of their views as to the strengthening 
of the naval forces. 


A MAN employed in the Imperial stables, named 
Nozaki Kamenosuke, picked up on the evening 
of the 2gth ult. Sinengyokucho, Yotsuya, a bag 
containing sa/sz to the amount of 300 yen, and 
Public Loan Bonds to the value of 50 yen. He 
at once reported the matter to the police 
authorities. 


Tue Osaka Prison authorities have applied to 
the City Assembly for a grant of 20,000 yen 
for the construction of brick works, with a view 
to the employment of convicts in brick-mak- 
ing. A committee has been appointed to 
consider the subject, and it is stated that in all 
probability the application will be granted. 


ExperIMENTS have been made by the Naval 
Department with coal obtained from a deposit 
discovered by a Mr. Tanaka K6taro at Irimurai 
Itsukaichi, Nishitama-gori, Kanagawa  Pre- 
fecture. It is stated that the coal is of good 
quality, giving forth very little smoke. Trans- 
port is easy, as the mine is close to Hachioji on 
the Kézu Railway. 


A GENERAL meeting of the shareholders of the 
Nippon Sei-tetsu Kaisha (Japan Iron Company) 
was held the other day to elect a successor to 
Mr. Shinagawa Tadamichi, who has resigned 
the office of President. The result of the voting 
was the election of Mr. Manaka Tadanao, who 
has since accepted the office. 

Mr. Supa Rrxzapuro, director of the Bureau 
of Engineering in the Department of Communi- 
cations, left Tokyo on the 3rd instant for the 
Kwansai provinces to inspect various telegraph 
stations. Business has increased very greatly 
in 1889, and in the expectation of a similar aug- 
mentalion next year the Authorities judge it best 
to make timely investigations. 


Tue interment & Major-General Baron Ida 
who died the other day, took place on the 2nd 
inst. at the Denzu-in, Koishikawa, the cere- 
monies being in accordance with Buddhist rites. 
An escort of troops followed the corpse to the 
cemetery. Viscount Horikawa was despatched 
to convey to the family a message of condolence 
and a present of two rolls of white silk. 


Very little need be said about the Import mar- 
ket. In Yarns there has been nothing done, 
aid in Piece-goods only a retail trade. Metals 
are still quiet, though Bars have slightly im- 
proved and a little has been done in Pig, but 
buyers and sellers are far apart. Kerosene is 
quiet and unaltered. A few small parcels of 
White Sugar have been sold, but only on the 
strength of a ccncession on the part of holders 
of ro cents a picul. The principal Export has 
been extremely quiet, and the amount of busi- 
ness done in Siik small. Waste Silk has re- 
more attention. The Tea trade has 
dwindled to very small dimensions. Exchange, 


Hitherto all) mail! which bad been steady for a considerable time, 


matter destined for Eurepean countries has been i has again declined on the strength of the fall 


sent unsorted to New °York, and there sorted! 


for transmission lo the respective countries, but 


in silver due doubtless to the U.S. President’s 
Message to Congress. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


REPORT OF INVESTIGATIONS WITH REFERENCE TO 
THE CONSTRUCTION OF THK HARBOUR OF TOKYO. 
AccorpineG to the Shogyo Shimpo, the Com- 
mittee of Investigation as to the Construction of 
a harbour at Tokyo lately completed its la- 
bours, and the report prepared by it has been 
published in the columns of that paper. Last 
year Mr. Masuda, of the Mitsui Bussan Kaisha, 
proposed, at a meeting of the Tokyo Chamber 
of Commerce, the advisability of undertaking 
the work, and, after some discussion, a Com- 
mittee was appointed, but from that Committee 
nothing seemed likely to come. In December 
of the same year, Mr. Sakatani of the Depart- 
ment of Finance put forward a proposal for the 
same enterprise at the meeting of the Tokyo 
Economical Association. His scheme having 
been received by the members of the Associa- 
tion with particular favour, an arrangement 
was effected, in the early part- of the present 
year, between that Association and the Tokyo 
Chamber of Commerce. A Committee was 
appointed, consisting of Messrs. Maeshima, 
Vice-Minister of Communications, Shibusawa 
Eiichi, Ono Naosuke, Masuda Takashi, Taguchi 
Ukichi, Sakatani Yoshiro, Ban Naonosuke, Se- 
kiwa Masamichi, and Miki Minoru. Our readers 
will doubtless recognise among these names 
men of varied practical experience and wide 
theoretical information. For nearly a year the 
Committee was engaged in collecting and di- 
gesting the necessary materials, and their report 
was read before the meeting of the Tokyo Eco- 
nomical Association on the 16th instant at the 
Fujimi-ken Restaurant, Kudan, Tokyo. Chap- 
ter I. deals with the importance and benefits of 
the construction of a harbour at Tokyo; while 
Chapter II. contains the opinions of the Com- 
mittee as to the amount of money required for 
the work and as to the mode of raising the ne- 
cessary funds as well as of repaying them. To 
begin with, the Committee produces elaborate 
tables showing the quantilies of about forty 
principal kinds of goods exported from and im- 
ported into the capital, and also showing the 
number and tonnage of vessels entering and 
clearing from the Bay of Tokyo. The figures 
relating to goods were obtained by making 
thorough enquiries at all the /ocya of the capital, 
while those relating to vessels were obtained at 
the office of marine police. According to these 
tables the approximate quantity of goods ex- 
ported from and imported into Tokyo was 
1,121,000 tons, valued at yen 30,761,041, in 
1886 ; while in 1887 it was 1,347,090 tons, valued 
at yen 38,158,276. The number and tonnage 
of vessels entering and clearing from the Bay 
of Tokyo were as follows :— 


Steamships. Sailing Vessels. Japanese Junks, 
No. Tons. No. Tons. No. Koku. 


186 § Entering vee TSO... 3B 444.06 490.2 9a.518... 1,167... 927,812 
(Clearing ... 67... 14,665 .. 100... 28,683... — ... 0 = 

188 f eiee vee B98 .06 725734... 430. 117,164... 1,153,.. 767,129 

‘7 Clearing ... 73... 20,429... 05... 17,503... 370... 184,962 


In addition to goods that enter and leave Tokyo 
directly, about 60 per cent. of the exports and 
imports of Yokohama pass through the capital. 
Thus the quantity of goods imported into and 
exported from Tokyo is enormous. For it must 
be remembered that the aforementioned statis- 
tics do not include many important articles, 
such as timbtr for example. The actual 
quantity is doubtless far greater then the above 
figures indicate. And of these goods the 
greater portion enter and leave Tokyo by 
way of the sea. Taking into consideration the 
quantity of goods carried by vessels of the 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha and other steamship 
companies, entering and clearing the Bay of 
Tokyo, the Committee calculates that at least 
660,000 tons of goods go in and out of Tokyo 
by the sea route. The report goes on to say 
that, while an important trade is being carried 
on through the Bay of Tokvo, the latter remains 
entirely uncared for. Lately, in particular, the 
Bay has become shallower, and vessels have to 
anchor from one-half to two miles off the forts 
of Shinagawa. Thus the shipping or landing of 
goods in the Bay of Tekyo involves much waste 
of time and unnecessary expense. It is calcu- 
lated that, out of 365 days in the year, 120 


days represent the number on which goods can- 
not be either shipped or landed on account of 
wind or rain, while on 60 days landing or 
shipping can be undertaken only in part, the 
number of days fully available for landing or 
shipping purposes being thus reduced to only 
185. According to information obtained from 
the Asano Navigation Company, it appears that 
the shipping of coals, 1,000 tons in quantity, 
on board the steamer J7fnode Alaru, re- 
quires 4 days, supposing the weather to be 
ine throughout; while the shipping of 1,000 
tons of rice requires one whole fine day. 
(These calculations are made on the supposi- 
tion that the goods are conveyed to the ship 
by steam tug-boats.) In the case of the sailing 
vessel Aofono-o Alaru, also belonging to that 
company, it requires 6 consecutive fine days to 
ship 755 tons of coal, while the shipping of 
the same quantity of rice requires 2 consecu- 
live fine days. (In this case, the goods are 
supposed to be conveyed by ordinary Japanese 
hoats.) As to the length of time needed to 
convey goods from Shinagawa to Koamicho, 
Tokyo, it is calculated that 5 hours are spent 
by an ordinary Japanese boat with five men 
working at the oars; while if steam lugs are 
used, the time is 2-hours. The expense of 
Janding and shipping is estimated at about 20 
sen per ton. Supposing that the average 
quantity of goods coming in and going out of 
Tokyo by the sea is 660,000 tons per year, the 
construction of wharfs and docks would thus 
lead to a saving of ver 132,000 annually, Fur- 
ther, considering the avoidance of damages to 
goods and the saving of time, the real profit 
would exceed yeu 200,000. The report then 
proceeds to consider the objection that, arpon 
the completion of the harbour works at Yoko- 
hama, goods entering Tokyo will principally 
pass through that port. Such an objection, the 
Committee holds, is evidently very superficial. 
Supposing that the Yokohama harbour works 
are completed, the cost of transporting goods 
thence by train to Fukagawa or Edobashi is 
estimated at 7715 sen per ton, including the 
cost of carriage from the ship to the railway, 
the railway freight, the cost of conveyance from 
the cars to boats at Shimbasbi, and the charge 
for conveyance to their final destination either 
at Fukagawa or Edobashi; whereas, if goods 
were taken to Tokyo from Yokohama by water, 
the whole cost would be 35 sev per ton. 
Consequently, out of about 700,000 tons of 
goods carried to Yokohama by the steamers of 
the Nippon Yusen Kaisha, about 550,000 tons 
are at present conveyed to Tokyo by water. 
Irom these circumstances it is easy to see that 
the construction of the harbour of Yokohama 
is not likely to increase the transport of goods 
by land from that place to Tokyo. Further, 
unless railway facilities are increased between 
Tokyo and Yokohama, it will be impossible to 
transport over 600,000 tons of goods annually 
between the two places. Again, the 35 sen 
per ton and the interval of ten hours now re- 
quired for the conveyance of goods by lighters 
from Yokohama to Tokyo. will be materially 
altered on the completion of the harbour works 
in the Bay of Tokyo. According to the calcu- 
lations of Mr. Ebiko of the Agricultural and 
Commercial Department, a ship bound tu ‘Tokyo 
would take one hour longer and spend 3 sen 
per ton more than one bound to Yokohama; 
while Captain Brown thinks that the time re- 
quired in addition would only be 50 minutes and 
that no additional expense would be involved. 
From these statements, the report goes on to 
observe, it will be plain that the construction 
of the harbour of Tokyo is of great importance. 
On the completion of the work, goods now 
entering or clearing from Yokohama wiil, toa 
greatextent, be impotled or exported directly at 
Tokyo. Passengers will then be able to avoid 
anuch loss of time and money, while merchants at 
present daily travelling to and fro between Yoko- 
hama and Tokyo will be saved that trouble and 
expense, Land in the vicinity of Tsukiji, Shiba. 
and Takanawa will at once rise in value, and 
the general prosperity of the city will be greatly 
increased, In Chapter If., the repert sets out 
by stating that until an accurate plan of the 


work is made, it will be-impossible to estimate 
the cost of the undertaking. But the Com- 
mittee considers that 20 million ye would be 
profitably invested in the work—a sum regarded 
by most engineers as amply sufficient. Thus, 
putting the approximate cost of the work at 20 
millions, the Committee proposes to raise the 
money in three ways; first by a municipal loan; 
secondly, by asubsidy from the Treasury ; and 
thirdly, by appropriating part of the fund for the 
improvement of Tokyo. Supposing that the 
works are to be completed in ten years, the 
amount of the municipal loan to be raised yearly 
will be two million yen. The interest on this 
loan at 5 per cent. would be a hundred thousand 
ven. For five years the debt would remain 
unpaid, and during the succeeding fifteen years 
it would be redeemed by lot. The Committee 
thinks, under the existing state of things, that 
bonds at 5 per cent. would sell at a_pre- 
mium, Supposing that the debt is to be paid 
back in fifteen years, the total amount of 
interest will aggregate yen 10,500,000. But in 
practice the debt can be discharged more 
quickly, while the bonds will sell at a premium. 
Moreover, the interest will be gradually reduced 
to 44 or even below 4 per cent. Thus the 
actual total of interest may be put at about yen 
7,000,000. Secondly, the Government having 
granted a subsidy for the construction of the 
harbour at Yokohama, the Committee thinks 
that it will be only proper to confer the same 
favour on the undertaking at Tokyo.  Esti- 
mating the amount of the subsidy at yen 500,000 
annually, and supposing that it is to be re- 
ceived for ten years, the entire amount will 
be yen 5,000,000. Thirdly, from yen 300,000 
to 500,000 is annually expended for the im- 
provement of the city of Tokyo, and the Com- 
mittees thinks that ye 200,000 out of this 
fund might be employed on the work of harbour 
construction. The total amount obtainable 
from this source in ten years is ye 2,000,000. 
Adding this sum and the amount of the Go- 
vernment subsidy, the seven millions to be 
devoted to the interest of the debt are obtain- 
ed, As to the manner of redemption, the Com- 
mittee calculates that yew 12.000,000 will be 
obtained by selling the reclaimed land. The- 
total area of reclaimed land is estimated at 4 
or 5 million ¢svbo, of which, space for roads 
and other public purposes having been de- 
ducted, 3 million ¢svdo may be sold. The 
probable -price per fsudo is 4 yen, a decidedly 
low appraisement. Further, :e2 10,000,000 will 
be obtained by selling docks to private com- 
panies. Lastly the Committee considers the 
question of the maintenance of the work, and 
estimates that ye 100,000 will be required 
annually for keeping the harbour in good order. 
But supposing that 660,000 tons of goods enter 
the port, and that 20 sex per ton is charged 
as toll, a sum of yer 130,000 will be obtained. 
This charge could of course be reduced, as 
the quantity of goods entering the port in- 
creased. : 


. ADVICE TO ELECTORS. 


Tue election of one half the members of Fz and 
Ken Assemblies drawing near, the Wichi Nicht 
Shimbun thinks it opportune to call the atten- 
tion of electors to the importance of voting for 
men of good moral reputation. At the outset 
our contemporary emphasizes what is plain 
to everybody, that, whether an Assembly is to 
be good or bad, entirely depends upon the 
quality of the men constituting it. Among the 
present members there may be some who have 
disappointed the original expectations of their 
electors, while some others, whom the electors 
did not perhaps regard at first as worthy re- 
presentatives, may have proved themselves ex- 
ceplionally well fitted to discharge the trust 
placed in them. It is now time for the electors 
to distinguish between those who are and 
those who are not fitted to fulfil the duties of 
representatives. Our contemporary admits that 
every elector bas the right of voting for men 
of whatever political creed he pleases; but there 
is one qualification about which every elector 
ought to satisfy his mind; and that is the moral 
character of a candidate. Men of conspicuous 
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talents and wide experience are of course desir- 
able; but when no attention is paid to their 
moral reputation, the Assembly, though good 


looking, may be rotten at the core. The evident: 


allusion of our contemporary is to the recent 
disgraceful complicity of some of the members 
of the Tokyo Local Assembly in the famous 
bribery case. The fault, says the Michi Nichi, 
lies principally with the electors, for they have 
not. hitherto paid much attention to the moral 
qualifications of a candidate. In conclusion, 
our contemporary alludes to the manner in 
which Queen Victoria selects a proper person- 
age to form a Cabinet, and says that, though 
ordinarily Her Majesty keeps herself aloof from 
practical politics, whenever there is a Ministerial 
crisis she pays particular attention to the person- 
ality of the new Premier. ‘Phe Tokyo paper, 
though admitting that it is rather far fetched to 
institule a comparison between Ifer Majesty 
and the persons to whom it addresses itself, 
urges the electors to look up to her as a model 
in appointing their representatives to local as- 
semblies. 


THE LATE MYSTERIOUS DISAPPEARANCE 


Tue Chefoo correspondent of the V.-C. Darly 
News writes on the rath inst. in reference to 
the finding of the body of Mr. Colin Jamieson : 
—Probably attracted by the placards which 
have been placed liberally in conspicuous places 
both in the settlement and native town, ofiering 
five hundred taels reward for news leading to 
the discovery of Mr. Colin Jamieson if alive, 
or of his body, a Chinaman brought in a report 
Jate yesterday afternoon that the body of a 
foreigner was lying on the beach at Lung 
Mun; and another native mentioned this 
morning to Mr. Price—at whose store persons 
were directed by the “ Reward Notices “to give 
information—that he had seen a foreigner’s 
body actually drifting ashore, not however, at 
Lung Man, which is at a distance of between 
thirty and forty /f from Chefoo, but on the 
Second Beach, which is the shore of a small bay 
only half a mile beyond the “Family” Ilotel ; 
and it is likely that other claims to the finding of 
the body will be made by natives to-day now 
that one has already been put in. On hearing 
the above news, Mr. Paul H. King, who is in 
charge of the Customs here, set out in one of the 
Customs’ boats to inspect the forcigner’s re- 
mains, and found them about noon to-day 
at the place last mentioned. Mr. Bristow, 
H.B.M.’s Consul, was also on the spot, 
having proceeded there in his boat, and the 
body was at once recognised to be that of 
Mr. Jamieson. It was observed that his watch 
and chain were absent from the clothes, 
and the ring which the deceased gentle- 
man had worn was not upon his finger. The 
coroner’s inquest takes place at two o'clock this 
afternoon, and the opinion of two surgeons who 
will examine the body will doubtless throw 
light on the manner in which the unfortunate 
gentleman met his death, which may now be 
presumed to have taken place on the evening 
of the 31st October. 


THE KOREAN CUSTOMS. 

Everysopy knows that for Customs’ purposes 
Korea practically forms a Chinese district. 
Her foreign Customs’ officials belong to the 
staff of the Chinese Customs Service and are 
appointed by Sir Robert Hart; all arrange- 
ments connected with her Customs are made 
by the same authorities that China has delegated 
to perform like duties in her own case, and her 
customs returns are included in the Yellow 
Books compiled and issued with such regularity 
by Sir Robert Hart's staff. It is certainly 
a curious state of affairs that a nominally inde- 
pendent Kingdom should deliberately consent to 
hand over the management of such important 
matters to a neighbouring empire; but in the 
relations between China and Korea there is 
much that is calculated to perplex ordinary in- 
telligence. Of course, from a practical point of 
view, it is immensely to Korea’s advantage to 
have her Customs taken in charge by onc 
of the best organised and most eflicient services 
in the world. On the other hand, it exactly 


suits China's peculiar method of tutelage over: 
her litle neighbour that the latter should figure j 


as her dependant withcut directly involving her 
in any of the responsibilties of suzerainty. 
Probably neither party cares much how hard 
may be the nut that their relations offer ‘to be 
cracked by experts in international law. 
is a law unto herself and a law to Korea alse— 
very much. The Viceroy Li treats the penin- 
sula as though he were its sovereign, and Korea 
does not venture to protest openly against his 
Excellency’s method of interpreting the func- 
tions delegated to him by the Court at Peking. 
The great “by and by” has many things to 
unriddle, and this is assuredly one of them. 
Meanwhile we are not surprised to find in the 
columns of the Chinese Zimes the following 
translation from the S274 Pao :— 


NoOVEMBER,25TH, 1889. 
New TRADE REGULATIONS FOR JRENCHUAN 
AND CHEMULPO. ‘ 

The Hai-kwan ‘Taotai of ‘Vientsin, in obedience to 
instructions from H.E, the Viceroy, has promulgated 
the following rezuimtions governing trade wih the 
Korean ports. “Lhese regulations are the result of 
certain representations made to H.E. the Viceroy and 
the Korean Foreign Office by the Chinese Minister, 
Yuan ‘Yaotai, who deeply deplored the smuzyling 
irregularities that are being daily practised in con. 
nexion with the Korean trade. 

tr, Misuiling vessels coving from foreign ports and 
destined for Chemulpo must first proceed to Jenchuan 
and there clear the vessel and pay the lawful duty of 
her cargo. 

2, All sailing vessels, foreign or MKorean-owned, 
wishing to take cargo to Chemulpo from Jenchuan 
must first report to the Customs of the latter port, 

3 ‘The agents or owners of all sailing vessels wish. 
ing to procecd to Cheumlpo from Jenchuan, must first 
deliver to the Cu-toms copies of their outward 
manifests, And if the vessel be foreign-owned, the 
Consul of the owners’ nationality should request the 
Commissioner of Customs to clear the vessel and 
detin the ship's papers until the clearance paper has 
been issued from the Custems, And if the vessel be 
without her papers, the Captain should deposit a 
bond, guaranteeing that his ship shall retarn direct to 
fenchuan after visiting Chenulpo, If the vessel be 
Korean-owned, her papers should be detained at th: 
Customs. 


quantity of geods coyipusing her cargo should be 
distinctly stated, in order to fucilitate examination on 
arrival at their cestination. 

5. Lhe captains of sailing vessels, on arriyal at 
Chemulpo from Jenchuan, shall deliver to the Customs 
Authorities there the ship's clearance papers received 
at the port of sail, in order to secure the necessary 
permission for discharging her cargo, 

6. Sailing vessels wishing to take return cargo at 
Chemulpo, must report to the Customs and obtain from 
them the necessary permit, with a description of her 
cargo. 

6. Any sailing vessel desiring to discharge her cargo 
at Lung-shan may be permitted to do so with an 
officer of the Customs to supervise her discharge. 
And if any vessel wishes to discharge or load at Yang 
Hua ‘Isin, her Captain must notify the Customs au- 
thorities at Chemulpo, who will examine the cargo 
and then permit the discharging or loading to be pro- 
ceeded with. 

8 Sailing vesse's returning to Jenchuan with cargo 
shail deliver their inward manitests and clearance 
papers received at Chemulpo to the Customs Authori- 
ties at Jenchuan, and pty all the authorized duties 
upon such gocds as are intended for exportation, 

g. Officers of the Customs, when called upon to 
examine the goods, shall do so at the Customs sheds, 
at the wharf, or on board the vessel, and «hall not 
cause unnecessary delay, nor insist on the goods being 
removed to inconvenicnt localities for examination, 

10. Should any injury be done to the goods by the 
Customs officers in their examination, the Foreign 
Oltice shall delegate an official to decide, conjointly 
with the Consul of the owner of the goods, upon what 
damages are to be justly paid, 

11. Aside from the New Year and the great national 
festival holidays, the Customs at Chemulpo will 
be opened for the examination of cargo daily from 
sunrise until sunset, and no avoidable delays will be 
caused to Shippers. Between sunset and = sunrise, 
however, no goods that have not been examined shall 
be allowed to be discharged or loaded, 


SILVER. 

Tue telegraph tells of an apparently growing 
belief that the United States Government con- 
templates coining four million dollars worth of 
silver monthly, instead of two millions as at 
present. Bradsfree/ gives the following epitome 
of the preposal upon which this idea is founded : 
—‘* Much discussion was aroused by the pro- 
positions about silver brought forward by Mr. 


W. P. St. John at the convention of the Bankers’ 
Associatiun at Kansas City. Those proposi- 
tions Were in substance that the Secretary of the 
Treasury be required to invest in $4,000,000 of 
silver builion monthly ata price not exceeding 


'994 cents for every sum of 412} grains, nine- 
China. 


tenths fine, to coin the same as rapidly as pur- 
chased into standard dollars, and to retire in 
the same proportion United States legal-tender 
notes, and that gold and silver certificates be 
made a legal-tender. These propositions were 
referred to the executive council of the associa- 
tion, which has adopted a report adverse to 
them. This report takes the ground that the 
retirement of the legal-tender notes in the pre- 
sent condition of the public mind is a practical 
impossibility, and that the proposed increased 
coinage of silver dollars of the present standard 
of weight and fineness would be fraught with 
danger to our monetary system, and would im- 
pose greater burdens upon the people, for the 
reason that no means can be provided for the 
retirement of the legal-tender notes as proposed, 
except through taxation or by the diversion of 
funds which would otherwise be applied to re- 
duce the interest-bearing debt. The report 
suggests thatin the event that legal-tender notes 
should be retired and additional paper money 
should be considered advisable, gold certificates 
of small denomination should be issued upon 
the $100,000,000 of gold cain now held asa 
fund for the redemption of legal-tender notes in 
preference to the disbursement of the coin for 
the purchase of silver to be coined and used as 
a hasis for additional silver certificates.” 


BARON IDA, 

Tue death of Major-General Baron Ida, which 
twok place at his residence in Tokyo at 4 o'clock 
in the afternoon of the 2gth ultimo, has elicited 
hearly expressions of regret from the vernacular 
press without distinction of parties. The de- 
ceased soldier and statesman was only in his 
filty-second year. He had suffered for several 
months from that malady so common in Japan, 
phthisis, and all hope of his recovery had been 
abandoned long before the end came. Having 
served with distinction at the time of the 
Restoration, and altained the rank of Major- 
General, he was nominated a Senator, and 
subsequently received the appointment of Mi- 
nister Plenipotentiary. He enjoyed the reputa- 
tion of being one of the ablest men in the 
Senate, and the loss of such high talents is 
counted a severe blow to the nation. We read 
that some days before his death he had a fare- 
well cup with his old friends Generals Viscount 
Tani and Viscount Miura. On the 26th ultimo 
the Emperor ennobled him with the title of 
Baron, an expression of Imperial favour which 
appears to have given sincere satisfaction to the 
dying man. The day before his death he felt 
that the end was approaching, and summoned 
all his family to receive his farewells, after 
which he sank into a condition of apparent 
slumber and passed away without a struggle. 


ST. ANDREW’S BALL, 


ScOTCHMEN succeed in everything they put their 
hands to, above all in hospitality. Their annual 
celebration of their patron saint’s day is the 
social event of the season in our Settlement. 
This year they sustained their reputation nobly. 
That sweetly sombre building, the Public Hall, 
became for St. Andrew's sake, almost a thing 
of beauty. Decorated in capital style, and 
thronged by the whole foreign community of 
Tokyo and Yokohama, it established one more 
title to sightly existence. In the fine old times 
when foreign residents were supposed to carry 
their lives in their hands, St. Andrew and all the 
other Scotch saints and heroes had many a bumper 
quaffed in their honour within half a stone’s 
throw of the spot where now-a-days little girls 
croon ditties and little boys knead mud before 
the portico of our classic structure. If the 
law of universal indestructibility really governs 
the world, something of those genial times should 
still linger in the atmosphere surrounding the 
Public Hall, as it assuredly lingers in the me- 
mory of many who assembled there last Friday. 
St. Andrew's féte falls at a fortunate season, 
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when the weather is just cold enough for vigor- 
ous dancing, and far too fine to interfere with 
any: festivities. Not indeed that this greatly 
matters, for the warmth of a Scotch welcome 
would make sufficient sunshine under any cir- 
cumstances. At all events nearly everyone, as 
we have said, responded to the invitation of the 
Scotchmen, and a gathering of something like 
four hundred people was the result. The sup- 
per, supplied by the Club Hotel, and the music, 
by the Marine Band, were first-rate, and the 
young folks danced until four o’clock in the 
morning. St. Andrew's health, genially pro- 
posed, was aptly responded to by Mr. J. Dodds, 
and a delightful evening was added to the record 
of Yokohama’s most successful festivities. 


SCIENCE AND THE MARRIAGE PROBLEM. 
‘“‘Ig every woman married,” says Mr. Grant 
Allen inthe Fortnightly Review, ‘and every 
woman had four children, population would 
remain just stationary. Or, rather, if every 
marriageable adult man and woman in a given 
community were to marry, and if every marriage 
proved fertile, on the average, to the extent of 
four children, then, under favourable circum- 
stances, that community, I take it, would just 
keep up its numbers, neither increasing nor 
decreasing from generation to generation. If 
less than allthe adult men and women married, 
or if the marriages proved fertile on the average 
to a less degree than four children apiece, then 
that community would grow smaller and 
smaller. In order that the community may 
keep up to its normal level, therefore, either all 
adults must marry and produce to this extent, 
or else, fewer marrying, those few must have 
families exceeding on the average four children, 
in exact proportion to the rate of abstention. 
And if the community is to increase (which, on 
Darwinian principles, I believe to be a condi- 
tion precedent of national health and vigour), 
then either all adults must marry and produce 
more than four children apiece, or else, fewer 
marrying, those few must produce as many 
more as will compensate for the abstention of 
the remainder and form a small surplus in 
each generation. In Britain, at the present day, 
an average of about six children per marriage 
(not per head of female inhabitants) is necessary 
in order to keep the population just stationary. 
And the actual number of children per marriage 
is a little in excess of even that high figure, thus 
providing for the regular increase from census 
to census and for overflow by emigration. These 
facts look so startling at first sight that they will 
probably need for the unstatistical reader a little 
explanation and simplification. Suppose now 
every man and every woman ina given com- 
munity were to marry; and suppose they were 
- in each case to produce two children, a boy and 
a girl; and suppose those children were in every 
case to attain maturity : why, then, the next ge- 
neration would exactly reproduce the last, each 
father being represented by his son and each 
mother by her daughter, ad infinttum. (I pur- 
posely omit, for simplicity’s sake, the compli- 
cating factor of the length and succession of 
generations, which, by good luck in the case of 
the human species, practically cancels itself.) 
But, as a matter of fact, all the children do not 
attain maturity. On‘the contrary, nearly half 
of them die before reaching the age of man- 
hood—in some conditions of life, indeed, and 
in some countries, more than half. Roughly 
speaking therefore, it may be said that in 
order that two children may attain maturity 
and be capable of marriage, even under the 
most favourable circumstances, four must be 
born. The other two must be provided to 
cover risks of infant or adolescent mortality, 
and to insure against infertility or incapacity 
for marriage in later life. They are wanted 
to make up the categories of soldiers, sailors, 
imbeciles, cripples, and incapables  gene- 
rally. So that even if every possible person 
married, and if every married pair had four 
children, we should only just keep up the 
number of our population from one age 
to another. Now, I need hardly say that 
not every possible person does marry, and 
that we do actually a good deal more than keep 


4 
up the number of our population. Therefore it 
will at once be clear that each actul marriage 
is fertile to considerably more than the ex- 
tent of four children. That is, indeed, a 
heavy burden to lay upon women. One aim, 
at least, of social reformers should certainly 
be to lighten it as much as possible. Never- 
theless, I think, it will be abundantly apparent 
from these simple considerations that in every 
community, and to all time, the vast majority 
of the women must become wives and mothers, 
aud must bear at least four children apiece. If 
some women shirk their natural duties, then a 
heavier task mustbe laid uponthe remainder. But 
in any case almost all must become wives and 
mothers, and almost all must bear at least four 
or five children. Moreover, it is pretty clear that 
the best-ordered community will be one where 
as large a proportion of the women as_ possible 
marry, and where the burden of maternity is 
thus most evenly shared between them. Ad- 
mitting’ that certain women may have good 
reasons for avgiding maternity on various 
grounds—unfitness, or, what is probably much 
the same thing at bottom, disinclination—and 
adinitting also that, where such good reasons 
exist, it is best those women should remain un- 
married, we must still feel that in most cases 
marriage is in itself desirable, and that limited 
families are better than large ones. That is to 
say, where many marriages and small families 
are the rule, the children will on the average, 
be born healthier, better fed, and be launched 
more fairly on the world. Now, I have the 
greatest sympathy with the modern woman’s 
demand for emancipation. Iam an enthusiast 
on the woman question. Indeed, so far am 1] 
from wishing to keep her in subjection to man, 
that I should like to see her a great deal more 
emancipated than she herself as yet at all 
desires. Only, her emancipation must not he 
of a sort that interferes in any way with prime 
natural necessity. To the end of all time it 
is mathematically demonstrable that most 
women must become the mothers of at least 
four children, or else the race must cease to 
exist. Any supposed solution of the woman- 
problem, therefore, which fails to look this fact 
straight in the face is a faJse solution. It sub- 
stitutes a verbal juggle for a real way out of the 
difficulty. It withdraws the attention of think- 
ing women from the true problem of their sex to 
fix it on side-issues of comparative unimportance. 


THE TYRANNY OF PHYSICAL FORCE. 

Tue Marnichi, writing on the 2tst ultimo, ex- 
presses the opinion that in the matter of public 
speech the oppression of the law has given place 
to the tyranny of physical force. The change 
our contemporary thinks, took place in the 22nd 
year of Meiji (1888). For some years previous 
to that time the Government had enforced the 
most stringent regulations as to public speech, 
the law being carried out with special strictness 
during the 17th, 18th, and 19th years of Meiji. 
Various expedients were resorted to with the 
view of restraining speech, some persons being 
punished for discussing political topics in 
scientific addresses, and others for speaking of 
politics in friendly and social intercourse. If a 
lecturer started on a tour he was accompanied 
by detectives. In the door-way of every hall 
where a speech was being delivered half a score 
of constables usually stationed themselves, 
enquiring of every one who entered his name 
and address, and, if he were a student, his place 
of registration. A copy of every speech had to 
be filed beforehand with the police, and this was 
brought to the meeting-place and compared 
with the address as given by the speaker. 
Lecturers were required to pay taxes as story- 
tellers; proprietors of theatres were secretly 
forbidden to lease their property for public 
meetings ; popular public halls were purchased 
by the Government and their use limited to 
non-political purposes, and other methods were 
resorted to with the object of hampering public 
speech. This was the era of legal oppression. 
It is true that previous to last year disturbances 
had taken place, but these chiefly arose from the 
blunders and inexperience of the speakers. 
After the promulgation of the Constitution, 


however, in the early part of last year, whe- 
ther in consequence of increased political 
activity or of the spirit of lawlessness spread- 
ing, matters in connection with public meet- 
ings assumed a different aspect. Here the 
rioters intimidate the electors and candidates 
for City and Prefectural Councils; there they 
create disturbances in municipal, town, or village 
assemblies, and at times they even obtain money 
by threats of violence. The recent meeting in 
the Shintomiza was a sample of their unruly 
conduct. But the Tokyo police are more skilled 
in their treatment of these rioters than their 
country comrades. In the provinces the dis- 
turbers of the peace have been wont to interrupt 
the speakers, and when anyone firmer than the rest 
persisted in his speech, they would even go on 
the platform and push him off, while their com- 
rades in the body of the hall made a noise and 
threw things about. It is the duty of the police 
to keep down this turbulent element, otherwise, 
our contemporary predicts, public meetings will 
degenerate soon into perfect bear-gardens. 


THE POLITICAL ATMOSPHERE. 


Tue Wippon makes the following observations 
as to the state of the atmosphere in the political 
world. We insert the names of the respective 
statesmen alluded to :— 


Ichibei (Prince Sanjo)—Little wind and little rain; the 
weather rather fair. 

Uchi-yamashita-cho (Count ;Yamagata)—The barometer 
is rising steadily, but the wind is very feeble. 

Nasumigaseki (Count Okuma)—Rather rainy ; the weather 
may change according to the nature of the wind from 
Totti-zaka. 
Torii-zaka (Count Inouye)—The wind is so very strong, 
that telegraphic communication has been stopped. 
Mita (\.ount Kuroda)—For the present there is little 
change in the direction of the wind. 

Shinagawa (i ount Goto) ~Partly fair, but the atmospheric 
pressure is very low. 

paswars. (Count Ito)—Perfectly clear, without a cloud ia 
the sky. 
Fujimicho (Count Saigo)—In general the weather will be 
clear so long as there is no change of wind at Mita. 
Nagata-cho (Counts Oyama and Matsugata and Viscount 
Enomots)—Partly clear, but in some quarters slightly 
rainy or windy, 

Eiraku-cho (Count Vamada)—Cloudy, and little prospect 
of the weather clearing up. 

Ichiban-cho (Viscount Hijikata)—Clear, being far removed 
from the centre of the gale. 

Mitajiri (where Count Inouye used to stay)—Out of 
danger. 

ExeLaNaTION—At first the centre of the gale was at 
Mitajiri, but it gradually shifted to the east, and pas- 
sing over Osaka and Kyoto, reached Odawara- ‘hence 
the gale suddenly travelled to Torii-zaka, and at present 
it is blowing very strong and the atmospheric pres- 
sure is very low, so that connection by wite has been 
stopped, ‘Thus Mitajiri is out of danger, while Toriizaka 
is at prescnt watched with much anxiety. The present 
gale is extremely changeable in its course, and it is very 
difficult to make any prophecy about it. According to the 
calculations of a certain observatory, it is believed that the 


-gale may proceed from ‘lorii-zaka direct to Kasumigaseki, 


and thence may turn its course to Ichibei-machi and 
Uchi-Yamashita-cho. It may even travel as far as Shina- 
gawa. It is also stated, though not yet known for certain, 
that there will be some earthquakes and thunder bolts. 


THE GUMMA LOCAL ASSEMBLY’S RESOLUTION FOR 
THE ABOLITION OF LICENCED PROSTITUTES. 
Tue local Assembly of the Prefecture of Gumma 
has been making efforts during several years to 
carry a resolution for the prohibition of prostitu- 
tion. Indeed, it did pass such a resolution as 
early as 1882, and its memorial was favourably 
received by Mr. Kajitori, then Governor of that 
locality, who proclaimed that all licenced pro- 
stitution would be forbidden from July of 1888. 
But a change of Governor was followed by a 
change of policy on this subject. Last year the 
new Governor, Mr. Sato, issued a notification 
indefinitely deferring the period at which pro- 
stitution was to become illegal. Consequently 
last year’s assembly was very noisy on the 
question of public prostitution, but the move- 
ment for its prohibition was not carried. The 
popular clamour against licenced prostitution, 
however, is reported by the Mich# Nicht 
Shimbun to have become londer during the 
present year. At IJtaharia, where there are 
some_ brothel-houses, the agitation took a 
serious and practical form. The worthy mem- 
bers of the Town Assembly voted a resolution 
condemning the institution in severe terms, and 
presented a memorial to the Local Authorities 
in that sense. The members of the Jém6 
Young Men's Association went about speaking 
on the importance of prohibiting licensed pro- 
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stitution, and succeeded in obtaining the signa- 
tures of about 1,500 inhabitants to a memorial 
which they had prepared. Simultaneously the 
inhabitants of Nawa and other places also pre- 
sented memorials to the local Government on 
the same subject. While things were in this 
condition, the local Assembly met to discuss 
the Prefectural Budget. On the 26th of last 
month, a motion for the abolition of licensed 
prostitution was made, and, after warm discus- 
sion it was carried by 29 against 17. While 
the debate was in progress, the strangers gallery 
was filled with about four hundred eager-look- 
ing inhabitants of the locality, and, when the 
motion was at last carried, the hall is reported 
to have resounded with clappings of hands from 
all sides. The Assembly is said to have at once 
presented a memorial to the Governor request- 
ing the speedy abolition of an institution which 
has evoked such loud remonstrances from the 
people. On the night when the resolution was 
carried, the members of the J6m6 Young Men's 
Association invited Mr. Shimada Saburo of the 
Mainichi Shimbun, Tokyo, to deliver a lecture 
on the subject of prostitution. The audience is 
said to have numbered about twelve hundred. 
We wonder whether these enthusiasts have really 
studied the question they undertake to solve so 
conclusively. 


THE “(NICHI NICHI SHIMBUN” ON SIR EDWIN 


ARNOLD'S ADDRESS AT THR ROKUMEIKAN. 
In a series of two articles, the AVcht Niche 
Shimbun translates Sir Edwin Arnold's address 
at the recent banquet given to him by the mem- 
bers of the ‘Tokyo Club, some of the Professors 
of the Imperial University, and several editors 
of Japanese papers in Tokyo. Before giving 
the translation, our contemporary observes that 
nobody can bea fair critic of himself. What 
he himself regards himself as his strong points, 
others may consider his weakness; and, on 
the contrary, what others praise as the best 
traits of his character may appear to himself 
in avery different light. For the purpose of 
self knowledge, therefore, nothing is better 
than to hear what other people say about one. 
From this point of view Sir Edwin Arnold's 
address is a very valuable contribution to Japan's 
self knowledge. “Sir Edwin” the Avcht Nrehr 
says, ‘is the editor of the London Dagly Zele- 
graph. He has had twenty-eight years’ ex- 
perience of journalism. Ile is the author of 
the ‘Light of Asia,’ an English poem déaling 
with the life of Buddha. He has verily made 
the light (of Buddha) to shine throughout 
Europe. He is noted in his native land 
as a man of great learning. Observations 
made by such a person cannot be regarded 
in the same light as the superficial jottings 
of ordinary travellers. His words are weighty 
enough to set our people thinking about 
themselves. However, before proceeding to 
translate his address, we must call the attention 
of our readers to one circumstance. And _ that 
is the nature of the occasion which evoked his 
speech. It was at a banquet, and among his 
hosts the speaker beheld several Japanese. 
Thus, while expressing thanks to his hosts, 
he was obliged to utter some expressions 
of compliment. Sir Edwin is not a man to say 
what he does not believe to be true at heart. 
But it must be remembered that everything has 
two sides. Things that appear beautiful on the 
outside, are often found to. be very different 
when looked at from the inside. In like man- 
ner, Japanese society cannot but have a dark 
side to it. But on such an occasion observa- 
tions are likely to be confined chiefly to the 
sunny side. _ We regret very much that the op- 
portunity did not lend itself to a discusssion of 
the weaker side of the nation’s character.” 
The Nicht Nercht Shimbun then reproduces 
the address at some length, and proceeds 
to write thus:—‘‘Such is Sir Edwin Ar- 
nold’s address. We believe that our readers 


will be able fully to gather the meaning from 


our translation. No person can help being glad 


‘when he hears words of praise spoken about 


him. But we are not delighted to rejoice over 
the praises uttered by Sir Edwin Arnold ; we are 
rather led to sigh. Not that his observations 


just because his observations have hit the exact 


Japanese.’ But we are not satisfied with these 


him praise us in respect of matters concerning 


comment on other points of Sir Edwin’s speech, 


for his able address.” 


are erroneous or that his views are trite. It is|state in explicit terms the various complicated 
circumstances that cause so much delay in 
arriving at a complete solution of the crux. It 
must suffice to assert broadly that the temporary 
deadlock caused principally by the failure of 
the Government's Treaty programme has fur- 
nished an occasion for the simultaneous 
ventilation, not outside the Government, but 
within its own ranks—of sundry qnestions that 
have been smouldering for the past few years: 
questions relating to the mode of constituting a 
Cabinet; to the nature of the elements com- 
posing it; to the policy to be pursued by the 
Government after the opening of the Diet; 
to the rival claims of powerful clans, and to 
many other topics of an equally delicate nature. 
Thus it may be expected that, before the 
entanglement is fully unravelled, some months 
at lea’t must elapse. In the meanwhile, one 
or two changes may be made in the Ministry, 
but under existing circumstances such changes, 
if they take place, must be regarded merely 
as a temporary arrangement. 


truth, and because his views are préeminently 
profound, that we heave a sigh when we read 
his address. When a man of keen obser- 
vation looks at Japan, is there nothing else to 
praise except the sweetness of Japanese disposi- 
tion and the politeness of Japanese manners? 
Sir Edwin's praise of Japan is like the admira- 
tion of an old man for the beauty and gentle- 
ness of his neighbour’s daughter. The senti- 
ment of love, as it were, overflows his expres- 
sions, but there is little trace of any feeling of 
respect. Is Japan without any praiseworthy 
quality except the beauty of her scenery and the 
excellenceofherfinearts? Weare, indeed, forced 
to admit that such is the case. In lauding Japan 
foreign observers do not point to the progress 
of science; to the improvement of law; to the 
wealth of the people; to the excellence of in- 
dustrial methods ; to skill in trade ; nor do they 
allude to the development of liberal ideas; to 
the independent spirit of the nation; to the 
strength of the army and navy; to the sagacity 
and foresight of the people. What they applaud 
is that we are gentle and polite. Each one of 
the points concerning which our foreign ap- 
plauders remain silent, is precisely a point es- 
sential to the establishment of our title to be 
respected by the world; precisely what lies at 
the root of national independence. No foreign 
visitor ever alludes to these things. How can 
we help heaving a sigh over such a state of 
things. We shall never forget ‘Sir Edwin 
Arnold's advice as to the preservation of our 
peculiar virtues, or his motto ‘Japan for the 


VISCOUNT TORIO AND THE MEIDO KYOKAI. 


Accorpinc to the Osaka Asahi Shimbun, 
Viscount Torio seems to possess a powerful 
body of adherents at Osaka in the shape of a 


(Association for the Exposition of Truth). This 
association, our contemporary avers, owes its 
origin to the efforts of the conservative leader 
himself. It is said to contain many influential 
inhabitants of the place; and, when the Vis- 
count visits Osaka on his intended political tour 
in the Western Provinces, rumour asserts that 
the members of the association will formally 
enlist themselves under his political banner. It 
is very singular that while the Viscount himself 
is an ardent student of Buddhism and, as we 
believe, an earnest believer in that religion, 
priests and disciples of the SAgzfo cult should 
join the Buddhists under his standard. Far the 
Merdo Kyokat of Osaka is said to contain a 
great number of SAinfo believers. Whether 
this particular information is true or not, 
we are not ina position to ascertain, though 
the story looks probable enough. But the 
fact is beyond doubt that Viscount Torio’s 
party contains religious elements. And this is 
at once the strength and weakness of the party. 
A politician with a certain degree of religious, 
especially Buddhist, ways of thinking, will find 
it an easy task in the present state of things 
to collect under his sway an imposing host of 
enthusiastic followers. Viscount Torio is just 
the man to do this, and we doubt not that, 
if he sets his mind to the task, he will be 
able to make his influence felt in the practical 
politics of the country as the mouth-piece of 
a vast number of Buddhists and Shintoists 
who are now agitating for a share in politics 
under the new system to be inaugurated next 
year. But so soon as he identifies himself with 
Buddhist or Shintoist interests, his prospects as 
a statesman will be doomed. For the educated 
portion of the nation—we mean those who have 
imbibed the spirit of modern civilization—are 
entirely averse to the mixing of religiouselements 
in politics, and any person attempting to accom- 
plish this unpopular task may become a formid- 
able agitator but cannot expect to be regarded 
as a practical statesman. After all, however, 
Viscount Torio may be perhaps best fitted to 
be an agitator. 


virtues alone. It is our earnest hope that, should 
Sir Edwin revisit us, we may be able to make 


which he now keeps silence. We would fain 


but space forbids us. We conclude, therefore, 
by cordially thanking our distinguished visitor 


A TOKYO BURGLAR. 

Last Thursday night a burglar effected an en- 
trance into the bedroom of Mr. W. H. Stone, 
Azabu, Tokyo, and succeeded in getting away 
with a valuable gold watch and chain, a purse of 
mcney, and a bunch of keys. The man’s inten- 
tion apparently was to employ the keys for the 
purpose of prosecuting his raid, but being dis- 
turbed by some noise, he made his escape, 
dropping the keys in the garden. With a little 
more leisure he would doubtless have possessed 
himself of a considerable sum of money which 
was locked up in the escretoire, whereas the 
purse he carried away contained only 3.20 yen. 
At nine o'clock the following morning informa- 
tion was given to the police. Neither Mr. Stone 
nor his domestics had any suspicion as to the 
identity of the thief, but before twenty-four 
hours had elapsed the police succeeded in 
arresting him with all the stolen property, less 
45 sen, in his possession. He was found in 
Shita-ya, almost the opposite quarter of the 
capital, but by what clue the detectives were 
guided we cannot tell. The man had formerly 
been in the employment of a foreigner, but of 
late years has earned a living by drawing a jin- 
rtkisha. A smarter piece of detective work 
could scarcely have been achieved. Probably it 
was due in some measure to the excellent 
system prevailing in Tokyo, and indeed in all 
Japanese towns except the Foreign Settlements, 
for tle control of dealers in second-hand goods. 


SUSPENSION OF THE “ CHOYA SHIMBUN.” 


Tue Choya Shimbun has been suspended, an 
event that causes some excitement in Tokyo. 
For such a fate rarely befals a journal of such 
rank, and the Choya had not only escaped it 
successfully for a considerable period, but had 
also taken such a sound line in respect of 
‘Treaty Revision that its sudden fall from grace 
is, to say the least, unexpected. The last time 
our contemporary came to grief, if we remem- 
ber rightly, was during the agitation imme- 
diately preceding the promulgation of the 
consider various difficult problems of a na-j Peace Preservations, when its writings were 
tional, party, and personal character. It is not; judged prejudicial to the cause of good order. 
Treaty Revision alone that makes the situation | On the whole there seemed sufficient reason for 
complex. We may not, however, yet venture tothe action taken at that time by the authorities, 


POLITICAL UNCERTAINTY. 

AT no time during the last ten or more years 
has the political world been in a more uncer- 
tain condition than at present. Hitherto, ques- 
tions involved in any Ministerial change were 
more simple and allowed of a prompt 
and apparently smooth arrangement. But in 
the present instance the statesmen to whom 
the country looks for guidance have to 


religious association called the Aleido Kyokat 
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but we frankly confess that these questions of 
Japanese journalism present great difficulty to 
outsiders. It is hard for anyone save the Japa- 
nese themselves to know how much or how 
little is aimed at by a particular line of 
writing, or to estimate ils possible influence 
upon the public mind. So, too, in the present 
case, the article for which the Choya has been 
suspended—or at least the article for which it 
has presumably been suspended—scarcely, on 
the face of it, appears to warrant so strict a mea- 
sure. It deals with the Saf-cho question, and 
sets out by affirming that two or three leading 
Choshiu statesmen are planning the formation 
of a purely Choshiu Cabinet. On the other 
hand, the Satsuma folks, we are told, do not 
approve of the Choshiu men’s methods, and 
only await an opportunity to sever the cgnnec- 
tion hitherto existing between the two great 
clans. The late Marquis Okubo—we quote 
always from the Choya—was the chief means 
of cementing the union. When Count Ito be- 
came Minister President, the Satsurea side felt 
some discontent, which was not allayed until 
the accession of Count Kuroda to that office ; 
and now, Count Kuroda having been replaced 
by Prince Sanjo, who is supposed to be in 
sympathy with the Choshiu cause, the Satsuma 
men are again offended and are more than ever 
bent upon breaking up the time-honoured com- 
bination and allying themselves with some 
other party. Whether Count Ito undertake 
the task of Government or Count Inouye, 
Satsuma will not be satisfied. It is strange— 
observes the Choya—that at the moment when 
an affair of the greatest national importance 
has to be dealt with, statesmen should divert 
their energies to squabbles about clan supre- 
macy. If Satsuma and Choshiu are united the 
Government is strong; if they are separated, it 
is weak. Therefore Marquis Okubo laboured 
for their union, whereas Kumoi Tatsuo and 
Count Goto addressed themselves to the op- 
posite object. The article concludes by say- 
ing that among Choshiu merchants resident in 
Kagoshima a rumour prevails that the politi- 
cians of Yamaguchi Prefecture (Choshit) are 
divided, some advocating the disruption of the 
Sat-cho combination and the formation of a 
union between Choshiu and an outside party, 
while others condemn the appointment of Prince 
Sanjo as Minister President. Rumour adds that 
Choshiu statesmen in Tokyo have despatched 
people to search out the state of local opinion 


in the province. 


* 
* * 


Of course the objectionable character of the 
article is due to. its untruth, in the first place, 
and to its obviously evil animus in the second. 
It is not a fact that Satsuma and Choshu are 
either divided or desirous of division, but it is 
very much a fact that certain politicians have a 
keen wish to see them divided. The article is 
plainly written with the object of suggesting the 
existence of what its writer wishes to bring 
about. Much of the agitation of the past six 
months is due to this very thing. The states- 
men of Satsuma and Choshu have not always 
worked together without differences of opinion, 
but their trivial dissensions have never been 
allowed to become important, or to interfere 
with their administrative efficiency in combina- 
tion. Some months ago, however, they saw, or 
believed that they saw, evidences of a scheme 
to separate them effectually, and since such an 
event would, in their opinion, deprive the coun- 
try of a stable government, they resented the 
attempt with a degree of resolution that made 
itself felt pretty strongly in official circles. The 
Authorities themselves are, of course, the only 
competent judges of the danger involved in 
allowing utterances like those of the Choya to 
go unreproved, but foreign observers cannot 
help wishing for the day when the Government 
will be so strong and the people so sensible that 
such writings may be left to stand or fall by 
their own merits. 


THE GREAT BRIBERY CASE, 
Tur Committee of Investigation appointed last 
spring by the Tokyo City Assembly have at 
length presented their report. The document 


fukin. 


runs thus :—'‘ Rumours having been circulated 
to the effect that the decision and action of 
certain members of this Assembly in respect of 
the remission of the tax called /w&in, and also 
of the tax upon sa@ké, had been influenced by 
bribes, the Assembly resolved that an investiga- 
tion was necessary, and for that purpose ap- 
pointed a special Committee on the 24th of 
April-of this year. The Committee, afler due 
examination decide.:— 


Vhat during and after the month of November of 
list year, the principal proprietors of casinos in the 
six quarters of Yoshiwara, Susaki, Senju, Shinjuku 
and Shinagawa, at the instance of Yoshida Rekuzo 
Director of the Second Division of the Virst Bureau 
of the Metropolitan Board of Police, met at various 
restaurants, and confe:red with Fukuchi Genichiro, a 
men.ber of the City Assembly, with the view of pre 
senting a petition for the remission of the tax called 
Owing, however, to differences of opinion on 
the part of some of the proprietors, these consultations 
did not immediately lead to anything. 

That Okamura Bunkichi, representing the Susaki 
prostitute quirter, tendered presents to several of the 
City Assembly members. but the litter refused them 
forthwith. 

‘That while your Committee's inquiry was in pro- 
wress, a suit was instituted by Ooka Ikuzo against the 
Tozai Shimbun in connection with this very question 
of bribery, and that your Committee deemed it advis- 
ble to postpone further steps until the decision of the 
Court was known, ‘that by that decision your Com- 
nittee learned that Fukuchi Genichiro received 4,500 
vena from the two prostitute quarters of Yoshiwara and 
Susaki, by way of honorarium for drafting a petition for 
the diminution of the freiu; that he handed a vart of 
this money to Yoshida Rokuzo; and that Muto Nao. 
uaka obtained 6,000 xen from the prostitute quarter of 
Yoshiwara by pledging himself towork fora diminution 
of the fudin and an extension of the term of service of 
prostitutes, Your Committee have arrived at the 
conclusion that the rumour as to the employment of 
bribes was entirely due to the receipt of the above 
sums by Genichiro and N:onaka, and that that there 
is absolutely no truth in the assertion that the decision 
of the Assembly in respect of the diminution of the 
fukin was influenced by bribery. The rate of the 
fukin was originally very high as compared with 
the taxes levied upon other occupations. Yet the 
Metropolitan Board of Police increased the rate and 
reported the fact to the Assembly this year. The 
Assembly consequently reduced the fudin by transfer. 
ring the lock hospitals to the charge of each prostitute 
quarter, Nevertheless the rate still remaivs eight 
times as high as that levied upon any other oc. 
cupation, ‘The presents received by Genichiro and 
Naonaka had no effect whatever on the Assembly’s 
action. 

That with respect to the tax upon saaé, your Com. 
mittee has been unable to arrive -t the pr. cise facts, 
though enquires have been made from all sources. 

That your Committee have now cone nuded their 
enquiry, and that any one desiring fuller information 
may consult a record which your Committee hereby 
presents.” 

Minoura Katscubo, 
Ook [kuzo, 

Hiss payvasur KuHETL. 
Aoxkt Kyo, 

YOSHINO YOSHITSUNE, 
‘TSUNODA SHIMPEL. 
Matsup, Hinge, 
Matsuo Srijrro, 
Yacucut UKicnt, 
KietHars SuTEZO, 
SuzeKt SHINJIN, 
Committee of Investigation. 


(Signed) 


GENERAL MEETING Of THE SHAREHOLDERS OF 
THK NIPPON YUSEN KAISHA. 
We take the following report from the AYchi 
Nicht Shimbun :— ‘On the tst instant, the 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha convened the regular 
general annual ineeting of its shareholders at 
the Kései-kan, Kobiki-cho. Those present 
numbered over two hundred. The business 
commenced with an address from the President 
of the company, Mr. Morioka. The accounts 
for the year were then read, as well as @ report 
on the condition of business during the same 
period, Finally the sense of the meeting was 
taken as to the rate of dividend, and the share- 
holders were subsequently entertained at lun- 
cheon by the Company at the Seiyo-ken. The 
total amount of profit during the vear was ye 
2,412,600. Deducting from this, certain sums, 
such as reserve fund, rewards to officers of the 
company, and so forth, there remained yen 
1.320.000, and out of this a dividend was de- 
clared at 12 percent. per annum. To cite a few 
more of the principal polats of the report; the | 
number of vessels in the company’s possession 
during the latter half of the year was 50 steam- 


ships and 5 sailing vessels. The number of ships 
sold ou account of having become old and un- 
fit for use, and of ships wrecked during the year 
was five, and one new vessel was built. The 
entire quantity of goods carried by the above 
vessels, both steamers and sailing ships, was 
1,279,599 tons, while the number of passengers 
was 242,303. The receipts from goods and 
passengers amounted to yen 4,493,096.122. Ad- 
ding to this receipts from vessels chartered and 
other miscellaneous sources, amounting to yen 
531.736.538, the aggregate income was yen 
5,024,832 66, while the total outgoings were 
yen 3.492,181.034. The difference, namely yen 
1,532,051.626, represents the net profit for the 
year under review. Besides this, there is a sub- 
sidy from the Government, amounting to yen 
880,c00. Compared with the preceding year, 
the quantity of goods carried showed an in- 
crease of 66,949 tons, while the number of 
passengers diminished by 49,571. But the 
amount of receipts showed an increase of yen 
286.920.018. Thus while freights and charges 
for passage have been yearly lowered, and not- 
withstanding a decrease of passengers conse- 
quent on the extension of railways, the company’s 
income is yearly increasing. This of course, 
is only a rough statement. It tells us virtu- 
ally nothing about the sums carried to the 
reserve fund or set aside on account of insur- 
ance. But it will be observed that whereas the 
total excess of income over expenditure (in- 
cluding the Government's subsidy) was yen 
2,412,651, the sum actually devoted to the pay- 
ment of dividend is stated to have been yen 
1,320,000, which is exactly twelve per cent. on 
eleven millions, the company’s nominal capital. 
Apparently then, a sum of more than a million 
was carried to the various reserve funds. Such 
success is most satisfactory. The management 
of the Company have reason to be proud of the 
results they have achieved. 


AN EXCITEMENT IN TOKYO. 


On Friday forenoon a rumour causing some 
excitement was circulated in Tokyo. People 
said that a bomb had been exploded before the 
residence of Mr. Orita, Chief Commissioner of 
Police, and that the man throwing it had been 
killed. The story grew in magnitude as the 
hours went by, for since the attempt upon the 
life of Count Okuma, there has certainly been 
an uneasy feeling in the air. By and by, how- 
ever, the Nicht Nichi Shimbun, always prompt 
and enterprising, published an extra containing 
an account that calmed people’s minds at once. 
It appears from the Vrehr Nichz’s investigations, 
that a Japanese of about thirty visited a casino 
in the Shinjuku suburb of Tokyo and spent 
Thursday night there. When morning came 
he was found to be without funds, and his 
creditors, determined to make him suffer 
for his dishonesty, followed him with the 
intention of handing him over to the police. 
Finding that he could not escape, the man 
seems to have become desperate. He took 
from his pocket a Murata rifle cartridge and 
exploded it by means of a lucifer match, in- 
flicting several ugly wouuds on his breast. The 
effect did not immediately prove fatal, however, 
so he supplemented the cartridge with a razor, 
severing his jugular. It is curious that he 
should have carried such things as Murata 
cartridges in his pockets, but for the rest the 
affair excites no special interest. 


CHINESE RUMOURS. 


ALL the rumours recently circulated with re- 
ference to an unstable state of affairs at the 
Court in Peking, and a probable outbreak of 
disturbance in the Chinese empire, seem to be 
as groundless as we supposed them to be when 
they first reached us. So far from the young 
Emperor being at variance with the Empress 
Dowager because the latter supplied him with a 
wife, a relation of her own, whom he did not 
fancy, His Majesty is said to be much attached to 
his consort; and she, on her side, instead of 
playing the réle for which she was supposed io 
have been made Finpress, namely, supporting 
her Imperial relative’s influence with the Em- 
peror, identifies herself in all respects, as is 
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quite right and proper, with her affectionate 
husband. The only unusual event recorded is 
that the officials in the provinces have been 
ordered to report to the Throne on the delin- 
quencies of the Viceroys and Governors, which 
command they are doubtless quite likely to 
obey faithfully, seeing that their bread and butter 
depend on the favour of the said Viceroys and 
Governors. The Court has also plucked up 
courage, and reprimanded the great Li Chung- 
tang tor failing to send to the Throne the re- 
gular monthly return of the prices of cereals, 
an oversight likely to be dearly expiated by 
some of the gentlemen serving finder the 
Tientsin magnate. 


FOREIGN TRADE FOR OCTOBER. 


OctToBER wag an exceptionally active month in 
the foreign trade of Japan. The total value 
of the imports and exports reached 14,462,401 
yen against 10,933,651 yen in the correspond- 
ing month last year. The greater part of the 
increase was in the exports, which aggregated 
7,980,394 yen against 5,539,590 yen for Oc- 
tober, 1888. The imports also increased, but 
in a smaller degree; namely, from 5,394,061 
yen to 6,482,006 yen. Up to the close of Oc- 
tober, the total foreign trade for the year ag- 
gregated 109,289,153 yen, the corresponding 
figure for 1888 being 105,168,175 yer. The 
increase was entirely on the side of exports: the 
figures in this branch for the present and pre- 
ceding year respectively being 56,355,901 sen 
and 49,815,690 yen. Imports, on the contrary, 
fell from 55,352,485 yen for the first nine months 
of 1888 to 52,933,252 for the same period of the 
current year. ‘The movement of specie and 
bullion during October was small, but for the 
period of nine months the imports largely ex- 
ceeded the exports. The following are the 
figures for the two years :— 

MOVEMENT OF SPECIE AND BULLION DURING, THE 

FIRST NINE MONTHS OF 1888 aND 1889. 


Imports ........006 12,857,471 jren. 
1889 EX ports ...ceccecees 2,056,379 yen. 
Imports ......006... 7,878,832 yen. 
1888 } Exports wo... © 5750214 yer. 
THE NEW LIBERAL PARTY. 


Tue Tokyo Shimpo of the 26th ultimo, in a 
leading article on the proposal to resuscitate the 
Liberal Party, points out that if the new body is 
to be of benefit to the nation it must be actuated 
by lofty and disinterested views, must contain 
within its ranks men of ability and influence ; 
must adopt a practical and useful line of policy ; 
must eschew all clan or ecclesiastical considera- 
tions ; and must be above the rude and violent 
methods which have come too much into vogue 
lately. When the old Liberal Party was dis- 
solved, its adherents remained attached to the 
principles which had constituted its platform, 
and they now propose to reorganize it, for 
which purpose a great meeting will shortly be 
held in Osaka. The former party had, the 
Tokyo Shimpo admits, many good as well as 
bad features; indeed, it was on the whole a 
very promising factor in politics. Our con- 
temporary does not expect to be able to sup- 
port Count Itagaki, as that statesman’s views 
differ very materially from those held by it, If 
political parties are a necessity of the times it is 
desirable that they should be worthy to bear 
favourable comparison with similar bodies 
in foreign countries. The Zotyo Shimpo 
strongly expresses the conviction that the re- 
formation of the rst year of Meiji should not 
end with the overthrow of the Shogunate Go- 
vernment, and that it cannot be regarded as 
complete (ill the foundation of a limited mon- 
archy has been soundly laid and a representa- 
tive system of government perfected. It is 
therefore to be earnestly hoped that the men 
who did such good work in connection with the 
Restoration, and who are still active in mind 
and body, will labour while in office for the 
principle of a responsible Cabinet, and become 
leaders of true political creeds when out of 
office, with a view to guarding on the one hand 
against a military despotism and on the other 


has already been made, were that though the 
leader belonged to a powerful clan, no clan 
consideration entered into its programme ; that 
though its chief was a man of great influence 
and fame, its membership was not limited to 
persons of prominence ; that its organization was 
very simple$ that iis members were not divided 
into grades, and that its policy recognized no 
false or spurious diplomacy. Its weak points 
were that in pursuit of ideal liberty its poli- 
tical actions were not governed by prudence ; 
that its members, as in Kochi and Aichi, were 
apt to forget themselves and indulge in lawless 
and disorderly conduct, and that the views of its 
adherents were often atvariance. Count Itagaki 
and his supporters, the Tokyo journal has reason 
to believe, are well aware of these faults, and their 
elimination must be the prime abject of the 
promoters of the new party if it is to occupy the 
place it ought as the first true political party of 
the empire. If these spots of weakness are 
allowed to appear in the new body then the re- 
sult will in all probability again be failure—for 
it has been said that the dissolution of the old 
party was due to one or other of such blemishes. 
It is to be trusted also, says the Tokyo Shimpo, 
that no questions of creed will be permitted {o 
interfere with the conduct of the new organiza- 
tion. Fortunately, though many leading Liberals 
are Christians, they have never used that fact in 
connection with politics, and it is to be hoped 
that they will not fall into the error of imitating 
those Conservatives-who have not scrupled to call 
Buddhism to their assistance. 


VISCOUNT SANO ON FINE ART IN JAPAN. 

Tue Chugat Shogyo Shimpo of the 31st ult. 
reports at sonve length an address delivered 
recently by Viscount Sano, president of the 
Fine Art Association, in connection with the 
proposal to build a new gallery for the exhibition 
of articles related to the objects of the associa- 
tion. Fine Art, the Viscount remarked, is not 
only an important factor in elevating national 
civilization, but also plays a large part in 
connection with industries and manufactures, 
being a means of no small significance in 
enhancing the wealth of the country at large. 
This is so clear as hardly to call for proof. For 
so matked is the predilection of mankind for 
that which is beautiful that there are few in- 
struments or utensils, even those in the most 
common use, thatare not enhanced in value by 
decoration and ornamentation. To take familiar 
illustrations. A tea cup fully satisfies all re- 
quirements of utility so long as it serves to hold 
tea or hot water; why then is it the custom to 
decorate tea cups and to make them of grace- 
ful shapes? Clothing may be said to fulfil all 
necessary purposes when it protects the person 
in cold weather and is comfortable in the 
summer: why then are people fastidious about 
the colour and shape of their garments? Simply 
because man is naturally fond of the beauti- 
ful. And besides, there is a large class of articles 
which are designed only for use as ornaments ; 
and these must as a matter of course be taste- 
fully asd elegantly decorated. It is thus evident 
that Fine Artis an ever present auxiliary of manu- 
facture. If, therefore, they desire to develop 
and extend the field of our industries, Japanese 
manufacturers must pay attention not only to the 
necessity of producing solid and substantial 
articles but also of rendering them pleasing to 
the eve. For this the assistance of Fine Art is 
required. In the West, art is encouraged in 
every possible way both by the State and by 
the people in general. In all prosperous 
towns there are museums and art schools, and 
both public and private galleries. In France, 
tor example, there is a Department for Educa- 
tion and Fine Art which expends annually 
1,700,000 francs «mainly for art purposes. 
At Luxemburg and Versailles there are well 
known schools where art studies are carried 
on, and at Sevres there is a potlery maintained 
by the State for the encouragement of the gly ptic| 
arts. There are also museums, schouls, and art 
societies in Taaly, England, Germany, Austria, 
and other countries. Foteim peoples, then, 


against acorrupt demfcracy. The good features | fully recognise the uccessity of encouraging Fine 
of the former Liberal Party to which reference! Ait for the sake of its powerful influence in ad- 


vancing industries and manufactures. In 1881 
Gambetta, the great French politician, said: 
‘‘ Fine Artis of the first importance both econo- 
mically and socially, in view of its influence 
on the condition and status of labour and its 
development of the productive power of the 
nation.” In Japan we have of recent years 
begun to feel the importance of encouraging 
aud preserving national Fine Art ideas. As 
Dr. Wagner, a German connoisseur, says, 
“While Japan is known but slightly in Europe 
in connection with her literature, her history, 
and her polity, it is by her Fine Art that she has 
became tamed all over the world. Her Fine 
Art and Art manufactures are evidences that 
her civilization has been evolved within her own 
borders and has hot owed its birth to foreign 
influence.” He adds that it is most important 
that the Japanese ‘‘ should encourage their Fine 
Art assiduously, with a view to increasing their 
national wealth and adding to the prestige of 
their country.” It is matter for regret that 
among Japan's exports her art products should 
form so small a proportion. In 1883, of a total 
export of 36,000,co0 yen, art objects only 
anivunted to 2,200,000 yer, though in 1887 the 
proportion had risen to 5,960,000 yev in a total 
export trade of 51,000,000 yen. -If we compare 
those figures with the state of affairs in France, 
where the export of art manufactures in 1886 
Was 1,234,000,0co francs, in a_ total of 
3,649,000,000 francs, we can form an estimate 
of the encouragement which the arts must 
receive in that country. The Viscount went on 
to say that since, under the name of the Riuchi 
Kai, the Fine Art Association was established in 
1879, the chief obstacle that had to be en- 
countered by the promoters was the lack 
of a suitable gallery in which to display the 
works offered. It was necessary to lease various 
buildings, and the risk of fire was ever pre- 
sent, True, the present premises at Sakuraga- 
oka, in Uyeno Park, being isolated, were less 
subject to danger, but as they were of wood 
there was always more or less risk. Besides, 
the exhibits have grown so much in number 
that a large building is required for their ac- 
commodation. For these reasons it has been 
decided to erect a brick building. In con- 
clusion, Viscount Sano expressed the hope 
that for the sake of Fine Art in Japan sufficient 
support would be forthcoming to provide, if 
not an elegant, at least a substantial pallety 
for the Fine Art Association. 


COUNT OKUMA. 

Tue organ of the Dado Danketsu has dis- 
covered what most people knew already, name- 
ly, that when a man is wounded severely by an 
accident such as a railway collision or an 
infernal machine, the shock to the nervous 
system not only retards recovery but often 
leaves permanent effects on the morale of 
the sufferer. The Secron infers, and the 
wish, we strongly suspect, is father to the 
thought, that although Count Okuma’'s physical 
recovery is assured, he may no longer be found 
the resolute capable statesman of former times. 
Should this be so, adds the Se#ron—should it 
turn out that the Count ceases to be a power in 
the Cabinet and in the councils of the nation—it 
will be a terrible blow to the Kasshin-to. So it 
will no doubt, and a blow to Japan also, 
although our caustic contemporary does not 


appear to entertain the latter view of the case. 


* 
* * 


By way of contrast to the Se‘ron’s gloomy 
view, we have a statement published the same 
day by the Mainichi Shimbun, which, as every- 
body knows, is one of the principal organs of 
the Avéshin-fo. The Marnichi gives Dr. Sato, 
a Japanese surgeon of very high eminence, as 
[authority for an assertion that the general effect 
of cutting off a leg or an arm is to increase the 
| phy ysical activity of the sufferer. The well known 
surgeon even goes so far as to predict, accord- 
ing to the same journal, that as medical science 
progresses, amputation of a hand or an arm 
Hi probably be resorted too as a cure for phleg- 
matic nerves. He says that among the persons 
wounded in the American War of Secession, 
many who suffered amputation of a limb are 
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but we frankly confess that these questions of |runs thus :—*‘ Rumours having been circulated 


Japanese journalism present great difficulty to 
outsiders. It is hard for anyone save the Japa- 
nese themselves to know how much or how 
little is aimed at by a particular line of 
writing, or to estimate its possible influence 
upon the public mind. So, too, in the present 
case, the article for which the Choya has been 
suspended—or at least the article for which it 
has presumably been suspended—scarcely, on 
the face of it, appears to warrant so strict a mea- 
sure. It deals with the Sa¢-cho question, and 
sets out by affirming that two or three leading 
Choshiu statesmen are planning the formation 
of a purely Choshiu Cabinet. On the other 
hand, the Satsuma folks, we are told, do not 
approve of the Choshiu men’s methods, and 
only await an opportunity to sever the cgnnec- 
tion hitherto existing between the two great 
clans. The late Marquis Okubo—we quote 
always from the Choya—was the chief means 
of cementing the union. When Count Ito be- 
came Minister President, the Satsurna side felt 
some discontent, which was not allayed until 
the accession of Count Kuroda to that office ; 
and now, Count Kuroda having been replaced 
by Prince Sanjo, who is supposed to be in 
sympathy with the Choshiu cause, the Satsuma 
men are again offended and are more than ever 
bent upon breaking up the time-honoured com- 
bination and allying themselves with some 
other party. Whether Count Ito undertake 
the task of Government or Count Inouye, 
Satsuma will not be satisfied. It is strange— 
observes the Choya—that at the moment when 
an affair of the greatest national importance 
has to be dealt with, statesmen should divert 
their energies to squabbles about clan supre- 
macy. If Satsuma and Choshiu are united the 
Government is strong; if they are separated, it 
is weak. Therefore Marquis Okubo laboured 
for their union, whereas Kumoi Tatsuo and 
Count Goto addressed themselves to the op- 
posite object. The article concludes by say- 
ing that among Choshiu merchants resident in 
Kagoshima a rumour prevails that the politi- 
cians of Yamaguchi Prefecture (Choshiu) are 
divided, some advocating the disruption of the 
Sal-cho combination and the formation of a 
union between Choshia and an outside party. 
while others condemn the appointment of Prince 
Sanjo as Minister President. Rumour adds that 
Choshin statesmen in Tokyo have despatched 
people to search out the state of local opinion 


in the province. 
* 
es” # 


Of course the objectionable character of the 
article is due to-its untruth, in the first place, 
and to its obviously evil animus in the second. 
It is not a fact that Satsuma and Choshu are 
either divided or desirous of division, but it is 
very much a fact that certain politicians have a 
keen wish to see them divided. The article is 
plainly written with the object of suggesting the 
existence of what its writer wishes to bring 
about. Much of the agitation of the past six 
months is due to this very thing. The states- 
men of Satsuma and Choshu have not always 
worked together without differences of opinion, 
but their trivial dissensions have never been 
allowed to become important, or to interfere 
with their administrative efficiency in combina- 
tion. Some months ago, however, they saw, or 
believed that thev saw, evidences of a scheme 
to separate them effectually, and since such an 
event would, in their opinion, deprive the coun- 
try of a stable government, they resented the 
attempt with a degree of resolution that made 
itself felt pretty strongly in official circles. The 
Authorities themselves are, of course, the only 
competent judges of the danger involved in 
allowing utterances like those of the Choya to 
go unreproved, but foreign observers cannot 
help wishing for the day when the Government 
will be so strong and the people so sensible that 
such writings may be left to stand or fall by 
their own merits. 


THR GREAT BRIBERY CASE, 


io the effect that the decision and action of 
certain members of this Assembly in respect of 
the remission of the tax called fukin, and also 
of the tax upon saké, had been influenced by 
bribes, the Assembly resolved that an investiga- 
tion was necessary, and for that purpose ap- 
pointed a special Committee on the 24th of 
April of this year. The Committee, after due 
examination decide.:— 

Vhat during and after the month of November of 
list year, the principal proprietors of casinos in the 
six quarters of Yoshiwara, Susaki, Senju, Shinjuku 
and Shinaguwa, at the instance of Yoshida Ri kuzo 
Director of the Second Division of the lirst Bureau 
of the Metropolitan Board of Police, met at various 
restaurants, and conufe:red with Fukuchi Genichiro, a 
inen.ber of the City Assembly, with the view of pre 
senting a petition for the remission of the tax called 
fukin. Owing, however, to differences of opinion on 
the part of some of the proprietors, these consultations 
did not immediately lead to anything. 

That Okamura Bunkichi, representing the Susaki 
prostitute quorter, tendered presents to several of the 
City Assembly members. but the latter refused them 
forthwith, 

‘That while your Committee's inquiry was in pro- 
gress, a suit was instituted by Ooka Ikuzo against tie 
Zozai Shimbun in connection with this very question 
of lnibery, and that your Committee deemed it advis- 
ible to postpone further steps until the decision of the 
Court was known, ‘that by that decision your Com. 
niltee learned that Fukuchi Genichiro received 4,500 
ver from the two prostitute quarters of Yoshiwara and 
Susaki, by way of honorarium for drafting a petition for 
the diminution of the fudia; that be handed a part of 
this money to Yoshida Rokuzo; and that Muto Nao- 
naka obtained 6,000 ye from the prostitute quarter of 
Yoshiwara by pledging himself to work fora diminution 
of the fudin and an extension of the term of service of 
prostitutes, Your Committee have arrived at the 
conclusion that the rumour as to the employment of 
bribes was entirely due to the receipt of the above 
sums by Genichiro and N:onaka, and that that there 
is absolutely no truth in the assertion that the decision 
of the Assembly in respect of the diminution of the 
fukin was influenced by bribery. The rate of the 
fukin was originally very high as compared with 
the taxes levied upon other occupations. Yet the 
Metropolitan Board of Police increased the rate and 
reported the fact to the Assembly this year. The 
Assembly consequently reduced the fukin by transfer- 
ring the lock hospitals to the charge of each prostitute 
quarter. Nevertheless the rate still remaivs ciyht 
times as high as that levied upon any other oc- 
cupation, ‘The presents received by Genichiro and 
Naonaka had no effect whatever on the Assembly's 
action. 

That with respect to the tux upon sa&é, your Com. 
mittee has been unable to arrive -t the pr. cise facts, 
though enquires have been made from all sources. 

That your Committee have now cone uded their 
enquiry, and that any one desiring fuller information 
moy consult a record which your Committee hereby 
presents,” 

Minoura Katsuubo, 
Ook, Ikuzo. 
Hievpayasur Kuner, 
Aoki Kyo, 

YOSHINO YOSHITSUNE. 
‘TsunoDA SHIMPEL. 
Matsup., Hine, 
Matsuo Srijiro, 
Yacucut UKicut. 
KietHara SuTEzo. 
Suzuki SHINJIN, 
Committee of Investigation. 


(Signed) 


GENERAL MEETING Of THE SHAREHOLDERS OF 
THR NIPPON YUSEN KAISHA. 
We take the following report from the Avchi 
Nicht Shimbun :— ‘On the rst instant, the 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha convened the regular 
general annual meeting of its shareholders at 
the Kései-kan, Kobiki-cho. Those present 
numbered over two hundred. The business 
commenced with an address from the President 
of the company, Mr. Morioka. The accounts 
for the year were then read, as well as @ report 
on the condition of business during the same 
period. Finally the sense of the meeting was 
taken as to the rate of dividend, and the share- 
holders were subsequently entertained at lun- 
cheon by the Company at the Seiyo-ken. The 
total amount of profit during the year was jez 
2,412,600. Deducting from this, certain sums, 
such as reserve fund, rewards to officers of the 
company, and so forth, there remained yen 
1.320.000, and out of this a dividend was de- 


ships and 5 sailing vessels. The number of ships 
sold on account of having become old and un- 
fit for use, and of ships wrecked during the year 
was five, and one new vessel was built. The 
entire quantity of goods carried by the above 
vessels, both steamers and sailing ships, was 
1,279,599 tons, while the number of passengers 
was 242,303. The receipts from goods and 
passengers amounted to yer 4,493,090.122. Ad- 
ding to this receipts from vessels chartered and 
other miscellaneous sources, amounting to yen 
531.736.538, the aggregate income was yen 
5,024,832 66, while the total outgoings were 
yen 3.492,181.634. The difference, namely yen 
1,532,651.626, represents the net profit for the 
year under review. Besides this, there is a sub- 
sidy from the Government, amounting to yen 
880,000. Compared with the preceding year, 
the quantity of goods carried showed an in- 
crease of 66,949 tons, while the number of 
passengers diminished by 49,571. But the 
amount of receipts showed an increase of yen 
286.920.018. Thus while freights and charges 
for passage have been yearly lowered, and not- 
withstanding a decrease of passengers conse- 
quent on the extension of railways, the company’s 
income is yearly increasing. This of course, 
is only a rough statement. It tells us virtu- 
ally nothing about the sums carried to the 
reserve fund or set aside on account of insur- 
ance. But it will be observed that whereas the 
total excess of income over expenditure (in- 
cluding the Government’s subsidy) was yen 
2,412,651, the sum actually devoted to the pay- 
ment of dividend is stated to have been yen 
1,320,009, which is exactly twelve per cent. on 
eleven millions, the company’s nominal capital. 
Apparently then, a sum of more than a million 
was carried to the various reserve funds. Such 
success is most satisfactory. The management 
of the Company have reason to be proud of the 
results they have achieved. 


AN EXCITEMENT IN TOKYO. 

On Friday forenoon a rumour causing some 
excitement was circulated in Tokyo. People 
said that a bomb had been exploded before the 
residence of Mr. Orita, Chief Commissioner of 
Police, and that the man throwing it had been 
killed. The story grew in magnitude as the 
hours went by, for since the attempt upon the 
life of Count Okuma, there has certainly been 
an uneasy feeling in the air. By and by, how- 
ever; the Nicht Nichi Shimbun, always prompt 
and enterprising, published an extra containing 
an account that calmed people’s minds at once. 
It appears from the Aeht Nichi’s investigations, 
that a Japanese of about thirty visited a casino 
in the Shinjuku suburb of Tokyo and spent 
Thursday night there. When morning came 
he was found to be without funds, and his 
creditors, determined to make him suffer 
for his dishonesty, followed him with the 
intention of handing him over to the police. 
Finding that he could not escape, the man 
secms to have become desperate. He took 
from his pocket a Murata rifle cartridge and 
exploded it by means of a lucifer match, in- 
flicting several ugly wouuds on his breast. The 
effect did not immediately prove fatal, however, 
so he supplemented the cartridge with a razor, 
severing his jugular. It is curious that he 
should have carried such things as Murata 
cartridges in his pockets, but for the rest the 
affair excites no special interest. 


CHINESE RUMOURS. 
ALL the rumours recently circulated with re- 
ference to an unstable state of affairs at the 
Court in Peking, and a probable outbreak of 
disturbance in the Chinese empire, seem to be 
as groundless as we supposed them to be when 
they first reached us. So far from the young 
FEinperor being at variance with the Empress 
Dowager because the latter supplied him with a 
wife, a relation of her own, whom he did not 
fancy, His Majesty is said to be much attached to 
his consort; and she, on her side, instead of 


clared at 12 per cent. per annum, To cite afew | playing the réle for which she was supposed do 
Tue Committee of Investigation appointed last; more of the principal points of Uke report; the; have been made Empress, vamely, supporting 
spring by the Tokyo City Assembly have at{number of vessels in the company’s possession | her Imperial relative’s influence with the Em- 
length presented their report. The document during the latter half of the year was 50 steam- pcror, identifies herself in all respects, as is 
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quite right and proper, with her affectionate 
husband. The only unusual event recorded is 
that the officials in the provinces have been 
ordered to report to the Throne on the delin- 
quencies of the Viceroys and Governors, which 
command they are doubtless quite likely to 
obey faithfully, seeing that their bread and butter 
depend on the favour of the said Viceroys and 
Governors. The Court has also plucked up 
courage, and reprimanded the great Li Chung- 
tang for failing to send to the Throne the re- 
gular monthly return of the prices of cereals, 
an oversight likely to be dearly expiated by 
some of the gentlemen serving finder the 
Tientsin magnate. 


FOREIGN TRADE FOR OCTOBER. 


OcToBER wag an exceptionally active month in 
the foreign trade of Japan. The total value 
of the imports and exports reached 14,462,401 
yen against 10,933,651 ven in the correspond- 
ing month last year. The greater part of the 
increase was in the exports, which aggregated 
7,980,394 yen against 5,539,890 yen for Oc- 
tober, 1888. The imports also increased, but 
in a smaller degree; namely, from 5,394,061 
yen to 6,482,006 yen. Up to the close of Oc- 
tober, the total foreign trade for the year ag- 
gregated 109,289,153 yer, the corresponding 
figure for 1888 being 105,168,175 yen. The 
increase was entirely on the side of exports: the 
figures in this branch for the present and pre- 
ceding year respectively being 56,355,901 yen 
and 49,815,690 yen. Imports, on the contrary, 
fell from 55,352,485 yen for the first nine months 
of 1888 to 52,933,252 for the same period of the 
current year. The movement of specie and 
bullion during October was small, but for the 
period of nine months the imports largely ex- 
ceeded the exports. The following are the 
figures for the two years :— 

MOVEMENT OF SPECIE AND BULLION DURING THE 

FIRST NINR MONTHS OF 1888 aND 1889. 


Imports ........... 12,857,471 yen. 
1889 Exports... . 2,050,379 yen. 
Imports . we 7,878,832 yen. 
1888} Exports © 50750214 yer. 


THE NEW LIBERAL PARTY. 


Tue Tokyo Shimpo of the 26th ultimo, in a 
leading article on the proposal to resuscitate the 
Liberal Party, points out that if the new body is 
to be of benefit to the nation it must be actuated 
by lofty and disinterested views, must contain 
within its ranks men of ability and influence ; 
must adopt a practical and useful line of policy ; 
must eschew all clan or ecclesiastical considera- 
tions ; and must be above the rude and violent 
a Methods which have come too much into vogue 
Jately. When the old Liberal Party was dis- 
solved, its adherents remained attached to the 
principles which had constituted its platform, 
and they now propose to reorganize it, for 
which purpose a great meeting will shortly be 
held in Osaka. The former party had, the 
Tokyo Shimpo admits, many good as well as 
bad features; indeed, it was on the whole a 
very promising factor in politics. Our con- 
temporary does not expect to be able to sup- 
port Count Itagaki, as that statesman’s views 
differ very materially from those held by it. If 
political parties are a necessity of the times it is 
desirable that they should be worthy to bear 
favourable comparison with similar bodies 
in foreign countries. The Zotyo Shimpo 
strongly expresses the conviction that the re- 
formation of the rst year of Meiji should not 
end with the overthrow of the Shogunate Go- 
vernment, and that it cannot be regarded as 
complete (ill the foundation of a limited mon- 
archy has been soundly laid and a representa- 
tive system of government perfected. It is 
therefore to be earnestly hoped that the men 
wh» did such good work in connection with the 
Restoration, and who are still active in mind 
and body, will labour while in office for the 
principle of a responsible Cabinet, and become 
leaders of true political creeds when ont of 
office, with a view to gnarding on the one hand 
against a military despotism and on the other 


has already been made, were that though the 
leader belonged to a powerful clan, no clan 
consideration entered into its programme ; that 
though its chief was a man of great influence 
and fame, its membership was not limited to 
persons of prominence ; that its organization was 
very simple; that ils members were not divided 
into grades, and that its policy recognized no 
false or spurious diplomacy. Its weak points 
were that in pursuit of ideal liberty its poli- 
tical actions were not governed by prudence; 
that its members, as in Kochiand Aichi, were 
apt to forget themselves and indulge in lawless 
and disorderly conduct, and that the views of its 
adherents were often at variance. Count Itagaki 
and his supporters, the Tokyo journal has reason 
to believe, are well aware of these faults, and their 
elimination must be the prime abject of the 
promoters of the new party if it is to occupy the 
place it ought as the first true political party of 
the empire. If these spots of weakness are 
allowed to appear in the new body then the re- 
sult will in all probability again be failure—for 
it has been said that the dissolution of the old 
party was due to one or other of such blemishes. 
It is to be trusted also, says the Tokyo Shimpo, 
that no questions of creed will be permitted {o 
interfere with the conduct of the new organiza- 
tion. Fortunately, though many leading Liberals 
are Christians, they have never used that fact in 
connection with politics, and it is to be hoped 
that they will not fall into the error of imitating 
those Conservatives-who have not scrupled to call 
Buddhism to their assistance. 


VISCOUNT SANO ON FINE ART IN JAPAN. 

Tue Chugat Shogyo Shimpo of the 31st ult. 
reports at somve length an address delivered 
recently by Viscount Sano, president of the 
Fine Art Association, in connection with the 
proposal to build a new gallery for the exhibition 
of articles related to the objects of the associa- 
tion. Fine Art, the Viscount remarked, is not 
only an important factor in elevating national 
civilization, but also plays a large part in 
connection with industries and manufactures, 
being a means of no_ small significance in 
enhancing the wealth of the country at large. 
This is so clear as hardly to call for proof. For 
so matked is the predilection of mankind for 
that which is beautiful that there are few in- 
struments or utensils, even those in the most 
common use, thatare not enhanced in value by 
decoration and ornamentation. To take familiar 
illustrations. A tea cup fully satisfies all re- 
quirements of utility so long as it serves to hold 
tea or hot water; why then is it the custom to 
decorate tea cups and to make them of grace- 
ful shapes? Clothing may be said to fulfil all 
necessary purposes when it protects the person 
in cold weather and is comfortable in the 
summer: why then are people fastidious about 
the colour and shape of their garments? Simply 
because man is naturally fond of the beauti- 
ful. And besides, there is a large class of articles 
which are designed only for use as ornaments ; 
and these must as a matter of course be taste- 
fully and elegantly decorated. It is thus evident 
that Fine Artis an ever present auxiliary of manu- 
facture. If, therefore, they desire to develop 
and extend the field of our industries, Japanese 
manufacturers must pay attention not only to the 
necessity of producing solid and substantial 
articles but also of rendering them pleasing to 
the eve. For this the assistance of Fine Art is 
required. In the West, art is encouraged in 
every possible way both by the State and by 
the people in’ general. In all prosperous 
towns there are museums and art schools, and 
both public and private galleries. In France, 
for examnple, there is a Department for Educa- 
tion and Fine Art which expends annually 
1.700,0cO Irancs «mainly for art purposes. 
At Luxemburg and Versailles there are well 
known schools where art studies are carried 


vancing industries and manufactures. In 1881 
Gambetta, the great French politician, said: 
‘* Fine Artis of the first importance both econo- 
mically and socially, in view of its influence 
on the condition and status of labour and its 
development of the productive power of the 
nation.” In Japan we have of recent years 
begun to feel the importance of encouraging 
and preserving national Fine Art ideas. As 
Dr, Wagner, a German connoisseur, says, 
“While Japan is known but slightly in Europe 
in connection with her literature, her history, 
and her polity, it is by her Fine Art that she has 
became famed all over the world. Her Fine 
Art and Art manufactures are evidences that 
her civilization has been evolved within her own 
borders and has hot owed its birth to foreign 
influence.” He adds that it is most important 
that the Japanese ‘‘ should encourage their Fine 
Art assiduously, with a view to increasing their 
national wealth and adding to the prestige of 
their country.” It is matter for regret that 
among Japan's exports her art products should 
form so small a proportion. In 1883, of a total 
export of 36,000,600 yen, art objects only 
amounted lo 2,200,000 yen, though in 1887 the 
proportion had risen to 5,900,000 yen in a total 
export trade of 51,000,000 yen. -If we compare 
those figures with the state of affairs in France, 
where the export of art manufactures in 1886 
Was 1,234,000,0cO0 francs, in a_ total of 
3,649,000,000 francs, we can form an estimate 
of the encouragement which the arts must 
receive in that country. The Viscount went on 
to say that since, under the name of the Riuchi 
Kai, the Fine Art Association was established in 
1879, the chief obstacle that had to be en- 
countered by the promoters was the lack 
of a suitable gallery in which to display the 
works offered. It was necessary to lease various 
buildings, and the risk of fire was ever pre- 
sent, True, the present premises at Sakuraga- 
oka, in Uyeno Park, being isolated, were less 
subject to danger, but as they were of wood 
there was always more or less risk. Besides, 
the exhibits have grown so much in number 
that a large building is required for their ac- 
commodation. For these reasons it has been 
decided. to erect a brick building. In con- 
clusion, Viscount Sano expressed the hope 
that for the sake of Fine Art in Japan sufficient 
support would be forthcoming to provide, if 
not an elegant, at least a substantial gallery 
for the Fine Art Association. 


COUNT OKUMA. 


Tue organ of the Dado Danketsu has dis- 
covered what most people knew already, name- 
ly, that when a man is wounded severely by an 
accident such as a railway collision or an 
infernal machine, the shock to the nervous 
system not only retards recovery but often 
leaves permanent effects on the morale of 
the sufferer. The Secrom infers, and the 
wish, we strongly suspect, is father to the 
thought, that although Count Okuma’s physical 
recovery is assured, he may no longer be found 
the resolute capable statesman of former times. 
Should this be so, adds the Se#ron—should it 
turn out that the Count ceases to be a power in 
the Cabinet and in the councils of the nation—it 
will be a terrible blow to the Kasshin-fo. So it 
will no doubt, and a blow to Japan also, 
although our caustic contemporary does not 
appear to entertain the latier view of the case. 
o*e 

By way of contrast to the Se‘ron’s gloomy 
view, we have a statement published the same 
day by the Marnichi Shimbun, which, as every- 
body knows, is one of the principal organs of 
the Aatshin-to. The Aarntchi gives Dr. Sato, 
a Japanese surgeon of very high eminence, as 
authority for an assertion that the general effect 
of cutting off a leg or an arm is to increase the 
physical activity of the sufferer. The well known 


on, and at Sevres there is a pottery maintained ; surgeon even goes so far as to predict, accord- 


by the State for the encouragement of the glyptic | 
arts. There are also museums, schools, and att, 
societies in Italy. England, Germany, Austria, | 
and other countries. Foreign peoples, then, | 


ing to the same journal, that as medical science 
progresses, amputation of a hand or an arm 
will probably be resorted too as a cure for phleg- 
matic ncives. He says that among the persons 


against a corrupt demfcracy. The good features | fully recognise the necessity of encouraging Fine} wounded in the American War of Secession, 
of the former Liberal Party to which reference! Art for the sage of its powerful influence in ad-'many who suffered amputation of a limb are 
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known to have gained greatly in muscle and 
spryness, and he instances the case of the re- 
markable gymnast in Chiarini’s Circus who had 
only one leg, the. other having been. lost in the 
same war. We sincerely trust that the Jfaini- 
chi’s view of the matter may be verified in Count 
Okuma’s case. 


THE “NICHI NICHI SHIMBUN” ON SIR EDWIN 
ARNOLD’S SPEECH. 
Tue comments of the Nicht Nicht Shimbun 
on Sir Edwin Arnold's speech at the ‘Tokyo 
Club dinner appear to have been greatly mis- 
understood. One of our local contemporaries 
charges the Wrché Nichi with having an in- 
satiable appetite for praise, and indulges in 
much veiled ridicule of the conceit that is not 
content with such eulogies as Sir Edwin found 
himself able to bestow. We do not read the 
Nicht Nicha’s article in that sense at all. It is 
addressed, not to Sir Edwin Arnold nor yet 
to foreigners generally, but to the Tokyo news- 
paper’s countrymen. The Ay¢chi Nicht does 
not complain that the kindly words spoken by 
the author of the “‘ Light of Asia ” are insufficient. 
It complains, or rather regrets, that Japan has 
not established a title to be praised for higher 
qualities. Gentleness, courtesy, grace, and 
geniality, these, “says the A‘chi Nicht, are 
evidently the only qualities that strike an intel- 
ligent observer on visiting Japan, but these 
are not the qualities that make a nation 
great. The article is simplv intended to re- 
mind the Japanese that, so far from feeling 
satisfied with such a tribute, they should, on the 
contrary, recognise in it a tacit rebuke of their 
shortcomings ; a polite reminder that they have 
to exhibit traits of a very different character be- 
fore they can hope to be recognised as an im- 
portant factor in the world of nineteenth-century 
civilization. It requires, we think, a very con- 
siderable dash of ill nature to construe the 
article of the Mich? Nichi Shimbun in tie 
sense attributed to it by our local contemporary. 


A CHESS PRODIGY. 
Lrvine in the Shitaya quarter of Tokyo is a 
retired merchant, and with him resides his 
little grandson. The child is only five yéars 
and three months old, but he is already an 
accomplished chess plaver. Japanese chess 
has much in common with the game we all know 
so well, the names of the pieces and their 
powers being very similar. Butin the Japanese 
Shogé there are eighteen pieces instead of our 
sixteen, and the board has consequently eighty- 
one squares instead of sixty-four. Moreover, 
ata certain stage of the contest the powers of 
the pieces change, and, further, by good 
Strategy a player can replace on the board 
pieces previously taken from his adver- 
sary. Thus the whole affair is exceedingly 
difficult and complicated. There are seven 
ranks of chess-players. Just at present no one 
enjoys the honour of belonging to the seventh 
rank—observe that in this as in everything else 
things are turned upside down, the seventh rank 
being the highest and the first the lowest. 
These ranks possess almost official value. To 
obtain even the lowest of them distinct proofs 
must have been given of a stated degree of pro- 
ficiency. The little lad of whom we speak is 
just about to be admitted, or has already been 
admitted, into the first rank. We believe this 
to be quite unique. It is related of Paul 
Morphy, of whom it may fairly be said that no 
better chess-player ever lived, that at the age 
of twelve or thirteen he could already play a 
pretty strong game. But what an immense dif- 
ference there is between five and twelve! At 
five a child is litte more than a baby so far as 
its reasoning powers go, but a boy of twelve is 
already capable of understanding the Binomial 
Theorem. It would be worth while to give the 
Shitaya prodigy a Staunton board and men and 
a Staunton’s handbook. Probably he would 
turn out a second Morphy or Petroff. 

EXTENSION OF THE BUSINESS OF THE 
NIPPON GINKO. 


Tue Nichi Nicht Shimbun informs us that the | 
rumour of an extension of the business of the’ 


Bank of Japan, which has been circulated 
several times, is about to become a fact. It is 
stated that the resefve fund of about 17 or 18 
million yer, held by the Treasury against the 
paper currency, will be handed over to the 
Nippon Ginko. Further business in the De- 
partment of Finance will be transferred to 
the Bank, while the Kinko Kyoku (Bureau 
of Cash) in the same Department will be 
amalgamated with the Bank. Such an increase 
of responsibility requires some change in the 
staff of the Bank, anda few experienced officials 
in the service of the Finance Department will fill 
the posts to be vacated by certain inefficient ser- 
vants of the Nippon Ginko. Our contemporary 
also states that Mr. Sonoda, lately Consul in 
London, will be appointed Vice-President of the 
Bank. Mr. Sonoda is a gentlemen of exceptional 
ability and sound business views. He speaks 
English perfectly, and his appointment would 
be regarded by the foreign public, at all events, 
as a most excellent measure, 
THE LEPER HOSPITAL. 

Farner TestevivpE writes in the strongest 
terms of thankfulness for the sum of $704.15 
subscribed by charitable persons and forwarded 
to him ved the office of this journal. He says 
that he would fain address -himself separately 
to each of the subscribers, but in the first place 
many have chosen to contribute anonymously, 
and in the second he feels that it would not be 
consistent either with his duty or with their 
generous wishes that he should devote time to 
such a purpose. He begs us therefore to be the 
medium of conveying his most cordial thanks 
for the benevolent sympathy shown towards his 
work. 


*” * 
The above sum, together with the money 
accruing from the Charity Concert in Tokyo, 
will suffice to guarantee the Leper establish- 
ment against want for about.a year. Of course 
we mean the Leper establishment on its present 
basis. It has to be remembered . that the little 
hospital is only capable of accommodating two 
or three patients more, and that in all human 
probabilities it will soon be found wholly in- 
adequate to meet the demands on its space. 
Few objects worthier of charitable aid have pre- 
sented themselves in this country, There ought 
to be provided some retreat where lepers might 
be entirely segregated, and where, at the same 
lime, their treatment could be carried out scien- 
tifically and comfortably. .We are ourselves in- 
clined to doubt whether the locality selected by 
Father Testeviude—or, to speak more correct- 
ly, the locality which he has been driven to 
select—is best suited to such a purpose. Japa- 
nese lepers have hitherto gravitated instinctively 
to Kusatsu, where they have a quarter of their 
own, and where the wonderful water of the hot 
springs furnishes a natural medicine for their 
terrible malady. Probably the wisest and most 
effective plan would be recognise that place as 
the leper settlement of the empire, and to build 
a hospital there of sufficient size, furnished with 
all the needful appliances. For such an un- 
dertaking, however, private charity is evidently 
inadequate. The Government ought to step in, 
as sooner or later they will be obliged to do. 


DYNAMITE IN NARA PREFECTURE, 
STRANGELY enough, just as the Kurushima 
affair has been brought before the Criminal 
Court, the police are said to have dis- 
covered a dynamite explosive in the house 
of an inhabitant of Nara Prefecture. Nei- 
ther the name of the ‘man nor the exact 
locality .of his residence is given, but the 
Fomi-urt Shimbun, from which we take the 
story, says that the explosive was of the 
same character as the missile employed by 
Kurusima. Needless to say that the man was 
at once arrested and sent off to Tokyo. It may 
be that our contemporary’s information has no 
foundation, but if it be correct, the discovery 
should prove of great value. 


THE ENGLISH AND AMERICAN NAVIES. 
THK United Service Gazetle says :—Relations 
between the American navy and the British are 


pleasanter than would be imagined from the 
desperate efforts of one party in the States to 
set the two countries at variance. When Ameri- 
cans were in dire peril from the rising of negroes 
on the Island of Navassa, a British gun-boat, 
the Forward, Lieut. Commander Gray, steamed 
to the rescue and carried off the American sur- 
vivors. And the other day when there was 
fierce fighting in Honolulu it was the American 
war-ship Adams that landed a squad of Marines 
for the protection of British interests. British 
interests could not have been in better hands, 
for the American Marines are a crack corps, as 
steady as aerock, and as brave as lions. This 
is what ought to be. 
THE BANK OF JAPAN, 


THE amounts of convertible notes and reserves 
in the Bank of Japan for the week ended the 
31st ultimo were as follows :— 


CoxvertiBce Notgs, Reserves AND SECURITIES. 


Yen. Yun. 

Notes issued ...... 76,048,523 | Gold coin and bullion. 24,846,928 
Silver coin and bullion. 29,499,242 
Public Loan Bonds...... 15,866,450 

Treasury Bills ..... wade _ 
Government Bills., 1,721,609 
6d 8 asccecccsniadscssvetccse 4,131,294 
76,048,523 76,045,523 


Of the above total issue of notes, the sum of 
yen 5.575,487 is in the treasury of the Bank, and 
yen 70,470,036 in actual circulation, the latter 
showing an increase of yen 121,173 aS com- 
pared with yex 70,348,863 at the end of the 
previous week. : 


THE SANGU TETSUDO. 
Accorpine to the Hochi Shimbun, Messrs. 
Shibusawa Eiichi, Okura Kihachiro, and Ijdin 
Kanetsune, of Tokyo, in combination with some 
of the leading inhabitants of Tsu and Yamada, 
in the Province of Ise, are contemplating the 
connection of the two towns just named by rail. 


The, principal source of profit of the pro- 
jected line is the conveyance of pilgrims to 


the Imperial Shrines at Yamada. Hence the 
name of the line (Sangd, meaning pilgrimage 
to ashrine). As delegates of the projectors, 
Messrs, Shibusawa and Okura are said to have 
obtained the provisional approval of the Im- 
perial Railway Bureau. It is also stated that 
Mr. Haraguchi and some other engineers of the 
said Bureau will shortly proceed to the locality 
to make surveys. 


COLLISION AT SRA. 


THROUGH the courtesy of the P. & O. Agent, we 


have received the following :—A telegram from 
Hongkong states that the Ancona, which left 
on December 5th for Japan, had been in colli- 
sion with the China Merchants’ steamer Kung-@ 


pai, and was badly damaged, being cut down 


14 feet on the starboard side. She has been 
beached and would probably be floated and 
docked. The damaged cargo is mostly sugar 
and yarn for Kobe in the main hold which is full 
of water. Sound cargo will be sent up per 
Venetia which will leave Hongkong probably on 
the oth instant. 


THR ‘‘KOKUMIN NO TOMO” AND THE ‘ HOSHU 

SHINRON.” oS < 
It is reported that the Kokumin-no-Tomo, the 
leading magazine in the capital, will shortly be- 
come a daily paper. This addition to the ranks 
of the dailies is anticipated with much interest 
by all parties, for the Kosumin-no-Zomo enjoys 
a high reputation. Another report has it that 
the organ of the Conservative Party, a periodi- 
cal called the Heshu Shinron, will be issued 
daily from the beginning of next year. Jour- 
nalism flourishes in Tokyo. 


STR EDWIN ARNOLD. - 

Sir Epwin Arnotp is so delighted with Japan 
and the Japanese, and finds here so many pro- 
blems worthy of close and careful study, that 
he talks of prolonging his stay for six months, 
instead of limiting it to «wo as was his original 
intention, In that case he will probably take a 
house in Tokyo ; an event which the inhabitants 
of the capital will contemplate with no little 
pleasure, : 
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THE SALE OF GOVERNMENT 
RAILWAYS. 
peers ~— D> ero ci aa 

yA ester oad to the Choya Shimbun, 

the scheme of selling the Government 
railways, about which so much noise was 
made by the vernacular press months 
ago, is said to be again under the con- 
sideration of the Cabinet. The original 
plan was to sell the lines to noblemen, but 
it is now reported, says our contemporary, 
that the Authorities, perceiving the un- 
wisdom of carrying out the scheme in its 
original form against the opposition of the 
public, have decided to sell the lines to the 
highest bidders without any regard to their 
status in society. The scheme in this 
altered form is said to have already re- 
ceived the approval of the Cabinet. It is 
also stated that the purchasers, whoever 
they may be, will be required to undertake 
on their own account the construction of a 
line over the passes at Kinome-tége and 
Usui-tége. This latter condition will of 
course materially affect the price obtained 
for the railways. For the rest, we are 
disposed to believe that the information of 
the Choya Shimbun is not incorrect, so far 
as concerns the fact that the question of 
railways is under official consideration. 
The Treasury has now paid out all the 
money obtained by the Nakasendo Loan, 
and unless some new method of obtaining 
funds be devised, the construction of lines 
under official auspices must be abandoned 
for the time. The present position of the 
Japanese Government with respect to rail- 
ways is this. It owes the people twenty 
million yew on account of the Nakasendo 
Loan. The 100 yen scrip of this loan is 
now worth 105.70 yer at ruling rates, and 
the interest payable on it is 7 per cent. 
There is a fugther debt of two millions on 
account of the Koto line (from Nagahama 
to Otsu). The scrip of the latter is quoted 
at 100.50, and it bears interest at the rate 
of 5 percent. Finally, tlrere is the foreign 
loan of 6,430,376 yen, the interest on which 
is 7 percent. and the present quotation on 
the London market is 110.12. We may 
leave the foreign loan aside for the moment, 
and consider the domestic loans only. Of 
these the first instalment, five million yen, 
was issued in the financial year 1884-85, 
the conditions being that no redemption 
should-take place until five years after the 
date of issue, and that .the process of 
redemption should be completed in 25 
years from the time it commenced. Very 
shortly after the announcement of the first 
issue of five millions, a further issue of ten 
millions was proclaimed, so that in 1885 
the Treasury stood indebted in the sum of 
fifteen millions, dnd this was increased to 
twenty millions in the next financial year. 
It will be apparent, therefore, that the first 
provision for redemption must be made in 
the next estimates, and this, perhaps, is 
an additional reason for the Government’s 
desire to deal with the whole question off 


hand. 


Summing up these figures, we find that 
the Treasury is now obliged to provide 


1,549,000 yex for the payment of interest; 


on the domé@stic loans for railways, and 
that from next financial year provision for 
the redemption of the loan must com; 
mence, not, however, to be completed be- 
fore the fiscal year 1g10-11. On the other 
hand, the net profits obtained from the 
Government lines during the last fiscal 
year were no less than 1,346,225 yen, 
and since the opening of the Tokaido 
road this sum has doubtless increased 
sensib'y. Thatit will soon reach, if indeed 
it has not already reached, two and a half 
millions, may be reasonably assumed, and 
the Treasury would then find itself in 
a position to defray the whole ap- 
propriations on account of the service of 
the debt out of the proceeds of the lines. 
It may be presumed that if the lines were 
offered for sale to the highest bidder they 
would fetch something like forty million 
yen. The precise amount is difficult to 
estimate, as indeed are all such problems 
in Japan. For what can be predicted with 
any confidence when we find five-per-cent. 
Government railway bondsselling at 100.50, 
while seven-per-cent. railway bonds of 
the same Government are quoted at only 
105.70? If we take the five-per-cent. bonds 
as a: basis of calculation, the seven per- 
cents. should sell for about r4o, while if 
we take the seven per-cents as a basis, 
the five per-cents. ought onlyto be worth 
75-5. Neglecting these discrepancies, 
however, we may conclude that the rail- 
ways would bring forty millions ap- 
proximately. But the question arises, 
how should this money be disposed of. 
It could not be applied to the immediate 
liquidation of the domestic debt, inasmuch 
as the latter is not to be wholly paid off 
before rg1o-11. The Treasury, to 
sure, is under no engagement as to the 
amount of the loan redeemed each year. 
There is no legal impediment to nineteen 
millions worth of the bonds being called 
in during next year, provided that the re- 
demption of the remainder be extended 
over the following twenty-four years. But 
such a transaction would bea plain breach 
of faith, When the Treasury pledged itself 
to redeem the bonds by a process spread 
over 25 years, it virtually undertook that 
the amounts redeemed annually should 
neither greatly exceed nor greatly fall 
short of such a sum as would exactly 
suffice to fulfil that pledge. Suppos- 
ing, then, that the line were sold, as 
stated, the payment of forty millions, into 
the Treasury would be an embarras- 
sing and imprudent operation, inasmuch 
as the, money would have to lie idle 
for a long time. If, then, the sale 
be really contemplated, we presume that 
the purchasers would be required to take 
over the twenty-two millions of domestic 
debt for which the Government is at pre- 
sent responsible, and to pay in ready 
money the difference only between that 


be 


amount and forty millions. A portion of 
this difference might be applied to the ex- 
tinction of the foreign debt by redeeming 
a corresponding amount of Government 
bonds, and the remainder might be em- 
ployed for purposes of railway extension. 
Such an arrangement would be practical and 
sound enough from one point of view, with 
the proviso, of course, that the Govern- 
ment still remained the recognised debtor 
of the holders of Nakasendo and Koto 
scrip, for it would be obviously improper 
to transfer that indebtedness in name as 
well as in fact to a private company. 
From another point of view, however the 
old difficulty presents itself—is it prudent 
on the Government’s part to devise further 
means for diminishing the country’s float- 
ing capital? During the past five years 
thirty-five million yex have been thus with- 
drawn ; twenty-two for railway purposes 
and thirteen for the Navy. The opera- 
tions have always disquieted us, and a 
repetition of them at present when, if we 
may credit the vernacular press, their effect 
has already begun to be appreciably felt, 
might be attended with very serious in- 
convenience. We do not believe for a 
moment that Japan can afford to go on 
sinking her capital in railways. 


THE TOKYO ART SCHOOL. 


oes eee oh 

EVERAL years have elapsed since the 

Government broke up the Art School 
established as a branch of the Imperial 
Engineering College. The opening of this 
School had been regarded with satisfac- 
tion by a large section of the public. 
People recognised that Japanese artists 
possessed remarkable ability, and it was 
vaguely supposed that Western training 
would develop their natural talent in a 
sound direction. Things did not work 
smoothly, however, at the new institute. 
The professors, not always wisely chosen 
in respect either of competence or of cha- 
racter, failed to win the confidence of their 
pupils and fell out among themselves. 
Results were insignificant, and by degrees 
impatience took the place of hope. Look- 
ing back now at the School’s career, we 
are obliged to confess that the causes of 
its failure were in great part accidental. 
With a stronger staff and better manage- 
ment, it might have accomplished its 
purpose and grown into a permanent in- 
strument of education. Even under highly 
unfavourable conditions it did achieve 
something, for not afew promising paint- 
ers and sculptors of the present day were 
among.its students. But whether success 
in the sense contemplated by the School’s 
projectors would have been a matter of 
national congratulation there are rea- 
sons to doubt. It has been more than 
once pointed out in these columns that the 
principal element of excellence in the art 
of Japan is power of line. Other features 
also deserve to be praised and preserved, 
but it is an wonderful directness and 
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strength of line that the Japanese artist 
bases his chief title to distinction. To this 
he owes the really admirable and almost 
unique grace of his decorative concep- 
tions, and this, therefore, lies at the root 


of the world-wide fame his productions have. 


acquired. We speak broadly, of course, 
without any intention of treating the sub- 
ject exhaustively. Here, then, was the 
question to be solved—a question of the im- 
portance of which thoughtful persons had 
begun to be sensible long before the closing 
of the original Art School—Can Western 
methods of training be pursued without 
fatal detriment to the linear faculty? 
Can a student, taught to work with lead 
pencils, crayons, and India-rubber, acquire 
anything like the power of line possessed 
by the Japanese artist? Trees are known 
by their fruits. It is a matter of fact that 
Occidental artists, while in many respects 
they have the advantage over their Japa- 
nese brethern, do unmistakably rank be- 
low the latter in this important respect ; 
and it is a reasonable inference that their 
inferiority is due to a defective system of 
training. Thus much granted, it follows 
easily enough that what is wanted is a 
system which, while preserving the indivi- 
duality and excellencies of Japanese art, 
will graft upon it whatever of good 
Western art has to offer. Such a system 
the Art School established last year in 
Uyeno Park, under the auspices of the 
Department of Education, is intended to 
supply. The movement of which it re- 
presents the outcome, is due to a little knot 
of enthusiastic men, first among whom 
must be placed the names of Professor 
FENOLLOSA, Mr. OKAKuRA, and Mr. Ha- 
MAO. A later but strong cdoperator is Mr. 
KuKI, formerly Japanese Representative 
in Washington. Count INQUYE as well as 
several other leading Japanese public men, 
are in earnest sympathy with the scheme, 
and having been taken under the wing of 
the Government, it is now assured a fair 
trial. Professor FENOLLOSA is the only 
foreigner attached to the establishment. 
With him are associated several Japanese 
artists of high ability. A walk through 
the class-rooms shows the nature of the 
models studied by the students. There 
are hanging on the walls pictures such as 
few Westerns would believe Japan capable 
of producing. The hand of one of the 
greatest masters of modern times, KANO 
HoGal, is conspicuous. HOGA! died last 
year. Fame had not come to him, though 
he fully merited: it. The conventional 
school would have nothing to say to him, 
and thus setting their own petty and me- 
chanical canons above the dictates of 
genius, they succeeded in condemning their 
gifted countryman to an obscurity from 
which his name will one day emerge all 
the more resplendent. Working in com- 
parative neglect and straightened circum- 
stances, but always happy and_ simple- 
hearted, HoGatr left 
pictures of immense 


behind him some 
merit. One es- 


pecially, a photogravure of which is to 
be found in the last number of the 
Kokka, shows not only the grace and 
strength of the man’s stylé, but also the 
heights of idealism to which he climbed. 
It represents the creation of the first 
human being. The goddess KWANNON 
drops from her crystal flagon a bubble 
within which lies a rosy child. Under- 
neath, the rugged cloud-capped cliffs of 
earth raise their jagged heads to receive 
the frail things as it floats downwards. It 
is impossible to convey by words any 
notion of the sublimity of the conception 
and the delicacy of the execution and 
colouring. The picture is beyond praise. 
One gazes at it with delighted wonder for 
its own sake, forgotting that its chief 
interest where it hangs is as illustrating 
the possibilities of Japanese art even 
without Western developments. Worthy 
almost to rank with it are the landscapes 
and figure subjects of HASHIMOTO GAHO, 
of which the School is happy in the pos- 
session of quite a number, Mr. HASHIMOTO 
being its chief professor. Concerning 
these landscapes we have only to say that 
they are almost a revelation. SESSHIU, 
KANO MOTONOBU, and a few other great 
masters of old times went as far, perhaps, 
in grace and composition and farther in 
strength and directness. But HASHIMOTO 
GAHO is undoubtedly a giant by whatever 
standard we judge him, and it is a most 
happy accident that the new school com- 
mands such aid as can be given by him 
and his able contemporaries KAWABA 
GYOKUSHO and KANO TOMONOBU. We 
shall not attempt to speak in detail of the 
system pursued. It would not be possible 
to do so within the limits of an article 
without leaving too much unsaid, and 
our hope is to give the subject fuller con- 
sideration hereafter. In very general 
terms, however, we may explain that the 
leading principle is to preserve Japanese 
methods so long as they do not conflict 


with Western science, and to add to 
them whatever the Occident can afford 
in respect of technique and_ theory. 


Painting and sculpture are the two chief 
branches of ‘instruction. In the latter the 
principal teacher is Mr. TAKENOUCHI, 
a perfect type of the Japanese artist, 
quiet, unassuming, and entirely uncon- 
scious of the great ability that has 
made his works sought after by all con- 
noisseurs. Under him twenty-five or thirty 
students may be seen working with the 
scantiest appliances—a square slab of 
white pine, a plane, and one or two of the 
single-edged knives known as fogatana. 
Taught first to carve the simplest lines 
and figures on this intractable wood, the 
pupil is soon required to elaborate and 
afterwards to design according to his own 
ideas, and truly the results achieved after 
only a few months of such systematic 
training are admirable. The students 
number at present a hundred and twenty. 
They have been admitted at the various 


seasons of examination by a series of 
tests not difficult, but yet sufficiently 
severe to exclude utter mediocrity. The 
Professors say that in applying these tests 
they discover how fatal the new educa- 
tional system of Japan is to the vigour of 
the old artistic capacity—a fact which 
may well be taken to heart by the gentle- 
men who would fain see foreign art 
dragged into Japan by the head and 
shoulders. We invite these earnest but, as 
we think, mistaken reformers to visit the 
Art School and look at a picture painted 
by OKAKURA SHUGEN, at the age of 
thirteen ; one of the four pupils of KANO 
HoGAl, who, on account of their high 
promise, have been playfully called the 
Shi-tenno. Irreparable would be the loss 
to the country if the methods that pro- 
duced such achievements were replaced 
by a foreign system that falls short at the 
very points where Japanese Art is greatest. 
If the Art School can avert this misfortune, 
it will indeed have deserved well of Japan 
and of the world. 


JAPANESE NATIONAL CHARAC- 
TERISTICS. 
a 
HE last number of the Japanese Edu- 
cation Society’s journal contains an 
extremely interesting paper from the pen 
of Mr. Nose Er on a subject which was 
discussed in these columns some weeks ago. 
Though we do not in every case agree 
with the conclusions to which Mr. NOSE 
arrives, we welcome the paper for the 


sake of the facts it contains, and value 
it as a statement of Japanese national 
characteristics as they appear toa native 
well acquainted with Western thought. 
After remarking that eyery nation has 
distinctive characteristics, produced by its 
soil, climate, history, and traditional cus- 
toms—manifesting themselves in physical 
and mental peculiarities, in different modes 
of dress, in different diet, and great dis- 
crepancy of taste,—Mr. NOSE observes 
that it is desirable that every country 
should endeavour to preserve intact, so far 
as possible, its peculiarities, its national 
individuality, since it is for its possession 
of elements of character not fouud in the 
same degree in other nations that it will 
gain the respect and deference of foreign 
countries. Independent development of 
national characteristics and powers is 
what elicits the admiration of neighbour- 
ing countries. The principal national vir- 
tues of the Japanese, according to Mr. 
NOSE, are loyalty, filial piety, benevolence, 
chastity, and personal cleanliness. He 
maintains that the contention of some 
writers that these virtues were origin- 
ally ‘derived from China or India is 
not warranted by facts. Though the 
terms now in use to express them are 
in many instances Chinese in origin, the 
virtues themselves are national heirlooms. 
Had there been no national virtues prior 
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to the spread of Buddhism and Confu-/awkward, bungling); Auchtoshit (a thing|strength of moral purpose it is very te- 
to be deplored or regretted). markable, and adds that the determination 
This list might be considerably enlarged, }which enabled men to die without a 
and perhaps there would be no surer way of | regret when duty demanded the sacrifice 
finding out what precisely were the ethi- of their lives, would have sufficed to 
cal notions of the ancient Japanese than|enable them to bear the shame to which 
by making an exhatstive list of all thejthey were exposed, and to commence 
moral terms in use prior to the intro- afresh life’s battle. He thinks that the 
duction of writing. This could be done by fundamental difference between Japanese 
a careful examination of the Koji-4¢ and|and foreign mental characteristics is in 
the book of poems known as the ‘ Collec- the value put upon life. He admits 
tion of a Myriad Leaves.” ‘This latter that the fortitude which enables a man to 
work was published in the middle of the survive disgrace and attempt to regain his 
eighth century, and it embodies the most lost reputation is of a higher order than 
ancient forms of speech. But the above that which nerves him in the hour of self- 
list suffices for Mr. NOSE'S purpose, which destruction, and hence that the foreign 
is to show that the fundamental ideas of View is preferable to that of the ancient 
Japanese morality were not derived from Japanese. 
China—were uot borrowed from books 
supposed to be sacred. He contends that 
these terms refer to no standard of right 
and wrong outside of the minds of the 
people who use them; that when, for 
instance, an ancient Japanese uttered 
the word sumanu, he did not employ 
it in the sense of our word “ unchris- 
tian,’ nor did he refer to a standard 
set up by individuals like CONFUCIUS 
or MENCIUS. He spoke and thought of 
impropriety in the abstract, in the nature 
of the action of which this quality was 
predicated; and when he spoke of him- 
self as membokunat, the standard of con- 
duct which rendered him crestfallen was 
a purely national one and had no re- 
ference whatever lo supposed divine reve- 
lations. Mr. NOSE asserts that the feel- 
ings of ancient Japanese on such matters 
were well expressed by SUGAWARA MICHI- 
ZANE when he wrote 


cianism in this country, the writer con- 
tends that it would have been impossible 
for the nation to maintain its independence. 
For twelve or thirteen hundred years, 
says Mr. NOSE, with the exception of dis- 
turbances among the Ainos, there was no 
rebellion against the established authority, 
and in those early times Emperors with 
but few attendants frequently travelled 
long distances with perfect safety. This 
the writer attributes to the loyalty of the 
people. It was a long time even after the 
arrival of Buddhism and Confucianism be- 
fore those creeds gained any influence 
over the lower orders; and even after 
their tenets had been studied and adopted 
by a large portion of the educated, the 
latter had acode of honour known as d/em- 
boku, which was quite distinct from the 
teachings of foreign creeds, and the due 
observance of which often cost them their 
lives. Under the TOKUGAWA régime the 
Chinese classics were diligently studied, but 
more for the sake of their general teach- 
ing on politics than as furnishing a stan- 
dard of morals. For the latter, Mr. NOSE 
maintains, the Japanese invariably fell 
back on their national sentiment, on the 
moral instincts they had inherited from 
their forefathers. Mr. Nose adds that 
even those who were best acquainted with 
Confucianism never regarded its moral 
precepts with anything like the vene- 
ration which the Christian feels for the 
teaching of the Bible. The writer next 
proceeds to define more precisely what 
he conceives to be the purely national 
elements of Japanese virtue. These he 
says are extreme aversion to dis- 
grace, and a high regard for unspotted 
honour, loyalty to superiors, dutiful feel- 
ings towards parents, straightforwardness, 
cleanliness and chastity. In other coun- 
tries, says Mr. NOSE, ethical terms are 
derived from sacred writings. The terms 
in vogue in China came from the classics ; 
those of Europe from the Bible; those of 
India and Turkey from the Koran or 
Buddhist scriptures; but in Japan the 
words which are best known, as expressive 
of moral states, actions and feelings are, 
with few exceptions, purely native, and 
have no connection with any religious 
creed whatever. Mr. NOSE gives the fol- 
lowing twelve specimens of such words :— 


Mr. NOSE passes on to discuss the ven- 
detta. He does not attempt to deny 
that this practice received the moral sanc- 
tion of the nation for many centuries, 
but this he says was owing to the imper- 
fection of the laws of those times; the 
justice which should have been admini- 
stered by the State was allowed to be ad- 
ministered by private individuals. But the 
desire to punish the wicked and to avenge 
the death of relatives was in itself highly 
virtuous. After the manner of most Japa- 
nese writers on this subject, Mr. NOSE 
dwells on the loyally to the throne manifest- 
ed in Japan as something entirely unique. 

Mr. NOSE, at the conclusion of his paper, 
laments that there are at present so many 
signs of deterioration in the moral feelings 
of the Japanese, and points out that upon 
the increased cultivation of these depends 
the future prosperity of the empire. He 
remarks that the old disregard of death, the 
willingness to sacrifice life to the country’s 
honour, is occasionally seen now-a-days, 
but that it no longer gains the respect of 
the nation owing to the ignorance and 
bigotry with which it is associated. To 
Mr. NOSE it seems to be quite possible to 
find all that is required in the way of an 
ethical standard in the hereditary moral 
sentiments of the nation, and, by nurturing 
these in the family and the school, to pro- 
duce a type of character inferior to none 
of those said to be produced by religious 
teaching in the West. 


“ Kokoro dani makoto no 
Michi ni kanainaba 

Inorazu totemo kami wa 
Mamoranu.” 


‘© As long as the heart is in harmony with truth, even 
though there be no praying, God will protect.” 


For the chastity of her women, for the 
loyalty and bravery of her great heroes, 
for the moral obligations which even the 
most uneducated of her sons feel them- 
selves under, Japan, Mr. NOSE affirms, is 
indebted to no religious creed, but to those 
inherent moral sentiments that have cha- 
ractérised her people ever since they have 
been a nation. He proceeds to show that 
though the terms for many of her virtues 
now in use are Chinese in origin, the 
qualities denoted by such terms are purely 
native. He maintains that the loyalty of 
her sons and the chastity of her women 
are at once distinct and superior to any- 
thing found in China. The objection to 


BASE BALL. 
oe oh se 
The last game for this season was played on the 
Cricket Ground on Saturday. There was nothing 
notabié in the play, but the shure team made a 
very weak showagainst the Navy. The following 
are the scores :— 


YOKOHAMA. “OMAHA,” 


ai-sumanu (inexcusable, improper, wrong); 
membokunat (ashamed, crestfallen); /tfo- 
doki-sen-ban (audacious, insolent); mottaz- 
nat (wrong, improper); &/zodoku (concern 


for others, regret); dalled (splendid, ad-! second marriages, which was so strongly ‘ MoE Win ‘3 3 
mirable); furach? (unprincipled, lawless, |fet py the Japanese women of former| Mr. W. Neiman Zan) 1 | Mribasp Ry 
wicked); fawai (lovable, dear, pretty) ; days; the native disregard of death when Mr, Walkinshaw 2 21 Mr Cook. crates 
otonashi (quiet, obedient, meek); murt-no- obligations had to be fulfilled, which was Mr, Gibbens Pie Meumeeee aces ce 
nat (just, reasonable, right); /ugydsekr] 5, conspicuous in the men—all this the ye tae Seen ees oe 
(wicked or immoral conduct); ¢aisets| writer contends finds no parallel in Chi- siecle ieee ae ie 


shigoku (of the greatest consequence, of 
the highest value); 74/72 (obstinacy, an 
unyielding temper); réfswgisha (an upright, 
straightforward person); duchohd (ignorant, 


nese morals. Mr. NOSE admits that the 
ambition to die honourably was in Japan 
in excess of what is desirable ; but never- 
theless contends that as an exhibition of 


To THe Dear.—A Person cured of Deafness 
noises in the head of 23 year standings by a simple 
remedy, will send a description of it FREE to any 
Person who applies to NICHOLSON, 21, Bedfoid 
Square, London, W.C., England. May tty. 
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THE TOYAMA MILITARY SCHOOL. GENERAL STAFF OFFICE. 
pe ES ee 


IMPERIAL OrDINANCE No. 117. IMPERIAL Orpinance No. 119. 

We hereby give our sanction to the present} We hereby give our sanction to the present re- 
ordinance providing for the amendment of the| gulations as to an addition to the regulations for 
Regulations of the Toyama Military School, and] the General Staff Office and order the same to be 
order the same to be promulgated. promulgated. 

(His Imperial Majesty’s Sign- Manual.) (His Imperial Majesty’s Sign-Manual.) 
[Great Seal.] (Great Seal.) 
Dated November 15th, 1889. Dated, November 18th, 1889. 


(Countersigned) (Countersigned) 
Prince Sanyo SANETOMI, Prince Sanyo SaNeToMI, 
Minister President of State. Minister President of State. 


Counf Oyama Iwao. _Count Oyama Iwao, 
Minister of State for War. Minister of State for War. 


Sige Siemans 


IMPERIAL Orpinance No. 119. 


The following words shall be added in the first 
paragraph relating to the constitution of the Gene- 
ral Staff Office, after the words ‘ commissioned 
[officers in the army who belong to legations in 
foreign countries ’— One Colonel and one 
Lieutenant of the suite of the Prince Imperial.” 


IMPERIAL Ornpinancr No. 117. 


The Regulations of the Toyama Military School 
are hereby amended and altered :— 

Article § shall be expunged. 

In Article 13 in place of the word ‘lieutenant 
shall be inserted the words “ commissioned officers 
in the Army ” and the words ‘ captain and” shall 
be deleted. = 

In Article 14 the words “lieutenant and ensign ” 
shall be altered to “commissioned officers in the 
Army.” : 

Article 17 shall be amended to tead as follows: 
— The terms of students in the Tactical Section 
shall be yearly, beginning generally in the oth 
month and ending in the gid or 4th month, The 
terms of students in the Ordnance Section shall] The Bureau now begs to report on the general 
be yearly, beginning generally in the 12th month condition of the works under takef by it during 
and ending in the 5th or 6:h month, ‘The terms the year beginning with ‘April, 1888, and end- 
of students in the Section of Athletics shall be halffing at the close of March of the present year, 
yearly; the first term generally beginning in the and on the principal features in connection with 
Oth month and ending in the 1st month, and the financial affairs during that period. The division 
second generally beginning in the 2nd month and and order of headings in the present report are 
ending in the 6th month. ‘The terms of students modelled after the last annual report, and ate as 
in the Fencing Section shall generally begin in follow :— 
the gth month and end in the 6th month, 1. History of the Trunk Line between Tokyo 

Article 25 shall be amended to read as follows: | and Kyoto. 

“ Attheend of the term the President shall, in] 2, The Tokaido Line (including the Yokosuka 

meeting with the teachers, examine the results off and Koto Lines). 

the students’ work, and deliver sealed and signed} 3, The Naoetsu Line. 

diplomas for commissioned officers in the army,| 4, Finance. 

and allocate non-commissioned officers to their re-| 5, General Condition of Traffic on Lines already 
_ spective corps. Special honours may be accorded | opened. 

to proficient students.” 6. Account of Receipts and Profits. 

“ The President shall communicate the result of | 7, Railway Lines of the Nippon Tetsudo Kai- 
the students’ work to the Army Inspectors, and] sha (including also those of the Ryomo, Mito, and 
shall deliver diplomas to non-commissioned officers. | Kobu Kailway Companies). 

In Articles 28 and 29 the word “service” shall} 8. Private Railway Lines. 
be changed to “actual service.” 9. General Observations. 


APPENDIX. 


Table No. 1.—Detailed Statement of Funds. 
Table No. 2.—Detailed Statement of Receipts 


RAILWAVFS IN FAPAN. 
x # ——_—>—__———_- 

“AnnuaL Report OF THE IMPERIAL RAILWAY 
Bureau FOR THE 21st YEAR or MetJI. 


ALLOWANCES TO NAVAL STU- 


and Profits. 
DENTS. ‘Table No. 3.—Detailed Statement of the Con- 
a eS struction Fund of the Nippon Tetsudo Kaisha. 


Table No. 4.—Actual Number of Carriages in 
use at the end of the 21st year, 

‘Table No. 5.—Number of Passengers and quanti- 
ty of Goods carried from the commencement of rail- 
way business to the close of the year under Review. 


A Railway Chart. : 


History oF THE TRUNK LINE BETWEEN 
‘Tokyo anp Kyoro. 


As will be described in the following para- 
graphs, the lines originally projected and decided 
upon by this Bureau were in most cases completed 
before the close of the year under review, and the 
works left unfinished will be brought to%comple- 

Attowances To NavaL STUDENTS. tion before long. We will now begin with an 

Art. 1.—Students in the Naval Academy shall] outline of the facts relating to construction, and to 
receive an allowance of 20 sez daily; and students} general business connected with the trunk line 
in the Naval Accountants’ School and the Naval] between ‘Tokyo and Kyoto. 

Medical School shall receive 18 sen daily. In 1870, when the construction of railway lines 

Art. 2.—Such allowance shall be applied to the | was first contemplated by the Government and a 
purchase of clothing and other necessaries. general plan of the future railway system was de- 

Art. 3.—Students confined to hospifal by in-| cided on, it was determined that.a trunk line 
juries or sickness, or otherwise @bsent, shall receive] should run between ‘Tokyo and Kyoto and be 
a tenth part of the ordinary allowance. extended, through Osaka, as far as Kobe, and 
_ Art. 4.—Students who are absent, by reason of | further that a branch line should be constructed 
their being under punishment, detained, attached, | to Yokohama. But considering the requirements 
confined, &c., or who have absconded, shall not} of the times and discriminating as to the proper 
receive any allowance. . order of carrying out the work, it was resolved 

Art. 5.—Students who have been dismissed in| first to commence operations on the Tol:yo-Yoko- 
consequence of bad- conduct, idleness, or failure to}/hama and Kobe-Osaka lines, the latter being 
pass an examination, must refund any allowance | subsequently extended as far as Kyoto and after- 
that may have already been given to them. wards to Otsu. Later on a line was laid between 

Art. 6.—On appointment tothe Naval Academy | Tsuruga and Ogaki. By this time it had been 
each ptudent shall receive 45 ye with which to] proposed to run the trunk line between the two 
purchase clothing. capitals along the Nakasendo, and in August, 

Art. 7.—Any student of the Naval Academy who | 1883, it was decided that the line should be con- 
may unavoidably be deprived of his clothing shall |stuucted along this route. About the close of 
receive a grantof not more than 45 ye for their| the same year, the Bonds for the Nakasendo Rail- 
renewal. s way Line were placed on the matket. Next year, 

At. 8.—These regulations shall come into force | work was commenced, on the one hand, between 
on and after the 1st of December, 1889. Ogaki and Nagoya, and, on the other, be- 


ImpeRtaL Orpinance No, 120. : 
We hereby give our sanction to the present re- 
gulations as to Allowances to Naval Students. 
[His Imperial Majesty’s Sign Manual. ] 
(Great Seal.) 
Dated the 19th November, 1889. 
(Countersigned) 
Prince Sanso SaneToMl, 
Minister President of State. 
Count Sajco ‘SUKUMICHI, ._ 
Minister of State for the Navy. 


tween Takasaki and Tokyo. But in order to 
reach the middle sections of the Nakasen- 
do, the difficult pass of Usui had to be cut 
through in the east, while in the west the large 
rivers of Kajihe, Nagara, and Kiso had to be 
spanned, and great difficulties were met in trans- 
porting necessary materials. Apprehending there- 
fore much waste of time in procuring those 


| materials, it was found necessary, for the pur- 


pose of facilitating transportation, to construct 
in the east a line from the port ‘of Naoetsu 
to Ueda in the Province of Shinano, and in the 
west one from Taketoyo to Nagoya in the Pro- 
vince of Owari.. Not only was the laying of these 
lines a necessary step for the carrying on of work 
in the middle portion of the Nakasendo, but they 
were in themselves valuable for the purpose of 
facilitating trade in the respective localities. - Ac- 
cordingly the proposal for the building of these lines 
was submitted to the proper authorities and an order 
for the construction of the Naoetsu line was obtain- 
ed in March, 1885, while sanction for the Taketoyo 
line was issued in June the same year. These lines 
were at once commenced. In the course of the 
following year, when a working survey of the 
middle portions of the Nakasendo had been com- 
pleted and a general plan of the route was con- 
sidered, it was discovered not only that there were 
serious obstacles requiring an enormous expenditure 
of money, but that the speed of the trains would 
have to be reduced so much as to greatly en- 
hance the cost of locomotion, and that conse- 
quently the line when constructed would not fulfil 
the practical purposes of ‘a railroad. It was, 
therefore, concluded that it would be better to 
run the line along the ‘Tokaido, thus connecting 
the Tokyo-Yokohama line with the Nagoya line. 
‘The matter was fully reported to the proper 
authorities, and in July of the same year instruc- 
tions were received to the effect that operations on 
the central portions of the Nakasendo road should 
be discontinued and that a line should be con- 
structed along the Tokaido. Work on the new 
line was commenced in the end of the same year. 
In January, 1888, instructions were also issued 
for the construction of a line connecting Otsu 
with Nagahama along the eastern shore of Lake 
Biwa, and operations on that line also were at 
once begun. By the close of the year under 
review all of these lines had been nearly completed. 

According to calculations made at the time when 
the construction of the Nakasendo trunk line was 
decided upon, the distance between Takasaki and 
Ogaki was estimated at 220 miles, the cost being 
set down at ye 20,000,000. ‘The total amount to 
be actually transmitted to this Bureau after the 
floating in the market of the Nakasendo Loan was 
fixed at yer 18,220,000, which was the sum to be 
realized by the issue of the loan. From this 
amount yer 458,000 was to be set aside as an 
auxiliary fund for the construction of the line be- 
ween Tsuruga and Ogaki. Consequently the 
amount that remained for employment en the 
Tokaido line, between Yokohama and Ogaki 
(including the Taketoyo line) and on the Taka- 
saki-Naoetsu line, was represented by about yen 
17,760,000. The length of lines that has been laid 
with this amount of money is 368 miles in all. 
Comparing this length with the 220 miles of the’ 
Nakasendo, an increased mileage of 67 per cent. is 
arrived at. As to the cost, as will be described in 
the paragraph relating to the statement of capital, 
there has been a decrease of a little over yen 
1,000,000. Comparing the actual cost with the 
original estimated sum of yen 20,000,000, we find 
a decrease of nearly 17 or 18 per cent. 

If to this we add the 48 miles of the Koto line 
(which runs along the eastern shore of Lake 
Biwa), the total distance of lines constructed 
reaches 416 miles, which is an increase of 89 per 
cent. over the originally projected distance of 220 . 
miles. The total cost will be represented by about 
yen 18,000,000, a decrease of 10 per cent. as com- 
pared with the estimated cost, yes 20,000,000, 

Besides the lines thus far alluded to, there re- 
mains the Yokosuka line, with a total length of 
about 11 miles. Adding its length to the above 
mentioned figures, we geta total of 427 miles. The 
cost of this line was yen 450,000, which, when 
added to the above mentioned amount of yer 
18,000,000, raises the total to ye 18,500,000. But 
as this line has no connection with the scheme of 
the trunk line described above, allusion to it has 
been omitted. 

With regard to the probable amount of profits 
from the above mentioned lines, no forecast can 
as yet be ventured upon, since there are still some 
portions that have not yet been opened for traffic. 
Even after the opening of these lines throughout 
their entire length, it will be impossible to get at 
any definite estimate unless our calculations are 
based on the average figures for a series of years. 
But judging from the experience of other lines al- 
ready opened, there can be no doubt that the pro- 
fits will be great. 
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The completion of a trunk line connecting the 
two capitals on the plan originally adopted when 
first the construction of railways was decided 
on, is now well within view. ‘laking into ac- 
count all the lines constructed in connection with 
the trunk ‘line, the entire length is double that 
originally projected, and tle expense has been 
less than the estimated sum. When it is kept in 
mind that, in addition to what has been stated, 
there is great prospect of large profits in future, 
it will be seen that the results achieved have been 
exceptionally good. 


THE TOKAIDO LINE. 


Seven-tenths of the Work of construction on this 
line were completed before the close of the preced- 
ing year. The work has made rapid progress 
during the year under review. On the line be- 
tween Yokohama and Ofu, a distance of 205 miles, 
the only position not yet opened for traffic is that 
between Shizuoka and Hamamatsu, a distance of 
a little over 47 miles; but even this section is ex- 
pected to be opened shortly. 

Now with regard to the principal engineering 
works; cuttings of about 50,000 ¢tsubo and em- 
bankments extending to 160,000 tsubo, between 
Kozu and Ofu, were completed; while at a few 
places stone walls to prevent landslips, on roads, 
and changes to be made in rivets and culverts, 
remained to be done at the close of the present 
year. The bridges over the Fuji, Oi, Tenrynu, 
and other rivers between Kozu and Ofu, and 
over the Ban-yu, on the Yokohama-Kozu sec- 
tion, had all been commenced in the preceding 
year and completed in the one under review. ‘The 
construction of bridges, which had been regarded 
as the most difficult and expensive part of the work 
on the line under consideration, was thus brought 
to a happy completion without a single mishap. 
As to tunnels, it was stated in the annual report 
for last year that it might become necessary 
to cut a tunnel at a place called Ishikuzme 
on the coast of Ishibe, and to change the 
route of the line a little inland. ‘The cliff over- 
hanging the road stood in some places almost per- 
pendicular, and in such spots it was found that 
stones fell onthe road. Consequently the cutting 
of a tunnel was commenced at this point in May 
last year (1888), and completed in July of the 
present year. ‘The total length of the tunnel is 
2,866 feet. In thecase of other tunnels mentioned 
in the annual report for the preceding year, all the 
wotks, including the internal brickwork, were 
finished in the course of the year under te- 
view. ‘The erection of station buildings was also 
nearly completed within the present year; sothat 
few works now remain to be undertaken in the 
following year, 


Yoxosuka-Oruna Line.—Nine-tenths of the 
work on this line were completed before the end 
of the year under review, the only portions re- 
maining unfinished befng the laying of ballast on 
the road and the erection of station buildings at 
one or two places. The opening of the line for 
traffic may be expeeted shortly. ‘To mention the 
more important work; the cuttings extended 
to about 44,000 ¢tsubo, while the area of embank- 
ments was about 37,000 ftsubo, some increase 
in both cases over the estimated figures as 
mentioned in the last report. Stone walls for 
the prevention of landslips were built to the ex- 
tent about 1,009 tsubo, the number of bridges 
erected was 8, and tunnels were made at 8 places. 
Of these tunnels the longest one measures 1,320 
feet in length and the total length of all is 5,326 
feet. “The entire length of the line from the junc- 
tion at Ofuna to the terminus at Yokosuka is 
10 miles 5$ chains. Intermediate stations are 
situated at Kamakura and Zushi. 


Tue Kotd Line setween Otsu ann Naca- 
HAMA.—Surveys on this line were all but finished 
in the previons year, and the remaining portions 
were gone over in the year under review. Work 
was also commenced ou the line. Starting from 
the Baba Station, the road runs in an easterly 
direction, crosses the Vokaido route, and after 
passing over the Sota-pawa, turns to the left and 
shortly reaches the town of Kusatsu. Thence it 
enters the Nakasendo, passes along to the right 
of the town of Moriyama, crosses the Nosuyawa, 
passes the town of Yawata to the right, as well as 
the villages of Jérakuji and Notogawa, and after 
crossing the streams of Echi and Takamiya, 
goes to the right of Hikone, and runs along 
the shore of the lake until it’ teaches Yone- 
hara. The entire length between Baba and 
Yonehara is 35 miles 60 chains. As to topo- 
graphy; there are mountain ranges ou the east 
and south of the line, while on the north and 
west the ground slopes down to Lake Biwa. 
The water is thus drained from east to west 
into the lake, and a number of bridges have 
had to be built. At Yonehara two lines diverge, 
one to Nagoya and the other to Vsuruga. ‘The 


former line turns to the right fron Yonehara, 
runs along the Amano-gawa, past the towns of 
Samegai and Nagaoka, to the east of the 
village of Haru-tera, and reaches the completed 
line at the village of Muraki, after covering 
a distance of 7 miles 35 chains. The latter line 
(the one running to Tsuruga) takes a norther- 
ly direction from Yonehara, crosses the Amano- 
gawa, runs along the shore of the lake and joins 
the completed tine at Nagahama, the length of this 
portion being 4 miles 30 chains. The entire length 
of the Koté line is, therefore, 47 miles 45 chains. 
Work on the line was neatly completed before 
the close of the year under review, the only por- 
tions remaining unfinished being the bridges and 
station buildings. As to the more important 
works on the line, the extent of cuttings was 27,700 
tsubo, and that of embarkments was 268,600 tsubo. 
Of the iron girders used on the bridges, those of 
100 feet span numbered 4; of 70 feet span, 39; of 
60 feet span, 87; of 50 feet span, 11; of 4o feet 
span, 33; of 30 feet span, 10; and of 20 feet span, 
7. The entire length of the girders (excepting 
the portions resting on the piers) was 7,639 
feet. ‘The number of bridges less than 20 feet in 
length is 32, and bridges over the line were built 
at_5 places. Open culvetts were formed at 106 
places, and close culverts at 82 places. ‘The beds 
of the three rivers of Sai, Kusatsu, and Yanomune 
being higher than the adjacent land, tunnels were 
culunder them. Another tunnel was cut through 
the Pass of Koshigoe. ‘The entire leugth of these 
tunnels is 980 ft. Though the ground traversed 
by the line under consideration is ,comparatively 
free from any great unequality of surface, the 
bridges and other works were by no means easy. 


THe Naoetsu Ling.—Allusion was made in 
the last annual report to the work on this 
line. In the eaily month of the year under 
review, the portions between Sekiyama and 
Nagano were finished as soon as the snow melted, 
and this section of the line was opened in May last 
year. On the section to the east of Nagano, steady 
progress was made and the building of bridges 
over the Saikawa, -Chikuma-gawa, and other 
rivers has already been finished. The transport- 
ation of rails was stopped at Otagiri, and its 
vicinity, where the skill of the engineers was very 
severely taxed. Accordingly 2,200 tons of rails 
were sent by way of the Usut Pass, and these were 
laid from Karuizawa in a westerly direction. ‘The 
laying of rails over the whole length of the line 
was completed on 17th July last year. 

After rails had been laid over the entire line, 
much work still remained in connection with eul- 
verts, drainage tunnels, station premises, and 
so forth; and, though the line was opened for 
waffic in December last year, these operations 
were not finished until the close of the year under 
review. 

As stated in the last annual report, the section 
north of Kashiwabara traverses a region where 
the snowfall is especially heavy. On this section, 
for the last two years, traffic was entirely stopped 
during several weeks. In the present year, snow 
fell frequently from the beginning of January, and 
by the middle of February the depth was over 10 
fect. But, through the use of engines with snow 
plows and the employment of manual labour to 
clear the track, traffic was continued uninterrupt- 
edly, though the number of carriages in each train 
was reduced. 


Tue Nitcata-Naogtsu Ling.—It was stated 
in the last annual report in connection with private 
railways, that application had been made for 
permission to constrict this line. At the end of 
the preceding year, some engineers employed 
on the Nacetsu line were detailed to make pre- 
liminary surveys of the projected line. The sur- 
veys were completed in the course of the year under 
review, and plans and sections of the road were pre- 
pared. The calculated length of the line is about 75 
miles. On the portion near the coast of Yoneyama, 
between Hachisaki and Kashiwazaki, tunnels are to 
beduy at several places, while cuttings and embank- 
ments to a considerable extent will also be neces- 
sary. In other respects the work will be easily 
accomplished. 

FINANCIAL. 


[N.B.—The term final accounts (sei-san), as used in the present 
chapter, signities the final and complete adjustment of ac- 
counts under the ditferent headings, against the whole esti- 
mates. Theterm ‘adjusted amount ’’ means an amount under 
its respective heading, of which calculation and adjustment 
hasalready been made, though it has not yet been included 
in the final account as against the whole estimates. By the 
term “unadjusted amount" is to be understood an amount 
which has been disbursed for the object indicated in the esti- 
mates, but of which adjustment has not yet been made. By the 
term ‘floating fund ’’ is to be understood either cash or 
articles that are in a state of movement and for which the item 
of disbursement has not yet been determined.) 


The total amount of the railway funds of this 
office at the close of the year under review was ven 
33,391,027, an increase of yer 7,106,175 over the 
total at the close of the preceding year. So large 
an increase in the year under review was neces- 


sitated by the circumstance that work on the 
Tokaido, Yokosuka, and Koto lines had to be 
hurtied forward. (Ihe term “Tokaido line” origin- 
ally meant the line between Yokohama and Atsuta, 
ut with the extension of the line the Ogaki- 
Taketoyo section was included in it during the 
year under review, for convenience in the prose- 
cution of the work. Thus the Tokaido line is 
now composed of the Yokohama-Atsuta, and 
Ogaki-Taketoyo sections.) Besides, a consider- 
able sum was applied to the remaining work on 
the Naoetsu line. ‘Thus the necessity of hurrying 
on operations led to the disbursement of a corre- 
spondingly large amount. Of the expenditures 
incurred during the year under review, the greater 
portion has been adjusted. Including the adjusted 
and unadjusted sums, the expenditures incurred 
during the year under review were as follows :— 


TOKAIDO: LINE, 


: Yen, Yen. 
Adjusted amount ............ 4,070,160 
Unadjusted amount ..........  750,473— 4,820,633 

KOTO LINB. 
Adjusted amount ............ 848,237 
Unadjusted amount .......... 162,92I—= 1,011,158 
YOKOSUKA LINE. 
Adjusted amount ............ 223,181 
Unadjusted amount .......... 71,883— 295,064 


NAOETSU LINE. 
Adjusted amount ............ 988,028 
Unadjusted amount .......... 110,260— 1,098,288 


TOTAL. 
Adjusted amount ............. 6,129,606 
Unadjusted amount .......... 1,095,537 72250143 


If we add to these sums the amounts that had 
been adjusted by the end of the preceding year, 
we shall see what proportions these added sums 
bear to the sums originally estimated for the 
respective items :— 


TOKAIDO LINE. 
Yen. Yen. 
Amount adjusted by the 
end of the preceding year 6,072,678 
Adjusted and unadjusted 
amounts for the present : 
YOAT v.iicciecesceseeeseseeeese 4,820,633 —10,893,311 
That is, 91 per cent. of the originally estimated 
amount, yer 11,962,956 (yer 9,776,606 for the 
Yokohama-Atsuta section and yen 2,186,350 for 
the Ogaki-Taketoyo section). 
KOTO LINE. 
Yen. 
Adjusted and unadjusted amounts for the 
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That is, 67 per cent of the originally estimated 
amount, yer 1,500,000. 


YOKOSUKA LINE. 


Yen. Yen, 
Adjusted amount at the close 
of the present year ......... 43,629 
Adjusted and unadjusted 
amountsforthe presentyear 295,064— 338,693 


That is, 75 per cent. of the originally estimated 
amount, yer 450,000. 


NAOETSU LINE. 


Yen. Yen. 


Adjusted amount at the 

close of the preceding 

YEE i iciecececeesessseetcsees 293539805 
Adjusted and unadjusted 

amounts for the present : 

YEAT oo. .ceceseesceeseneessenes 1,098,288— 3,452,093 
That is,’59 per cent. of the originally estimated 
amount, ye? 5,798,833. 

TOTAL. 

Adjusted amount by the 

close of the preceding 

YOAT iisecsccccsveesseceeseees 89470, 112 
Adjusted and unadjusted 

amounts for the present 


YOAl occeccececesneeseeseseves 79225, 1431 5,695,255 


That is, 79 per cent. of theo riginally estimated 
amount, ye 19,711,789. 

What has thus far been enumerated relates to 
the new lines that have been constructed since 
operations on the Nakasendo Railway were com- 
menced. As to the lines that had already been 
opened before that time, there were expended yen 
14,032,624 (an amount of which final account has 
aheady been made) and yex 69,554 (unadjusted 
amount). “These sums may be apportioned to the 
different sections as follows :— 


TOKYO-YOKOHAMA SECTION. 


Yen. Yen. 
Anrount of which final ac- 
count has been made by : 
the close of the present 
JOAN cicdsaceeesictiiesesseetone: 2,05 2;0G2 


Unadjusted amount at the 


close of the present year. 2,000— 2,854,842 
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THE TOYAMA MILITARY SCHOOL. 
—_—_—_->——_ -———_ 
ImpeRtAL Orpinance No. 117. 
We hereby give our 
- ordinance providing for the amendment of 
Regulations of the Toyama Military School, 
order the same to be promulgated. 
(His Imperial Majesty’s Sign-Manual.) 
[Great Seal.] 
Dated November 15th, 1889. 


(Countersigned) 
Prince Sanyo SANETOMI, 
Minister President of State. 


Counf Oyama Iwao. 
Minister of State for War. 


ImMperiAL Orninance No. 117. 


The Regulations of the Toyama Military School 
are hereby amended and altered :— 

Article 5 shall be expunged. 

In Article 13 in place of the word “lieutenant” 
shall be inserted the words ‘commissioned officers 
inthe Army ” and the words ‘“ captain and” shall 
be deleted. 

In Article 14 the words “lieutenant and ensign % 
shall be altered to “commissioned officers in the 
Army.” 

Article 17 shall be amended to read as follows : 
—€The terms of students in the ‘Tactical Section 
shall be yearly, beginning generally in the gth 
month and ending In the 3rd or 4th month, ‘The 
terms of students in the Ordnance Section shall 
be yearly, beginning generally in the rath month 
and ending in the 5th or 6th mouth, The terms 
of students in the Section of Athletics shall be half 
yearly; the first term generally beginning in the 
gth month and ending in the Ist mouth, and the 
second generally beginning in the 2nd month and 
ending in the 6th month, The terms of students 
in the Fencing Section shall generally begin in 
the gth month and end in the 61h month. 

Article 25shall be amended to read as follows: 
“ Atthe end of the term the President shall, in 
meeting with the teachers, examine the results of 
the students’ work, and deliver sealed and signed 
diplomas for commissioned officers in the army, 
and allocate non-commissioned officers to their re- 
_ spective corps. Special honours may be accorded 
to proficient students.” 

“ The President shall communicate the result of 
the students’ work to the Army Inspectors, and 
shall deliver diplomas to non-commissioned officers. 


In Articles 28 and 29 the word ‘service ” shall 


be changed to “actual service.” 


ALLOWANCES TO NAVAL STU- 
: DENTS. 
—_—__~>-—_——_ 
IMPERIAL OrpINANCE No. 120. ; 
We hereby give our sanction to the present re- 
gulations as to Allowances to Naval Students. 
[His Imperial Majesty's Sign Manual. ] 
(Great Seal.) 
Dated the 19th November, 1889. 
(Countersigned) 
Prince Sanso SANETOMI, 
Minister President of State. 
Count Saico TSuKUMICHI, | 
Minister of State for the Navy. 


ALLOWANCES To NavaL STUDENTS. 


Art. 1.—Students in the Naval Academy shall 
receive an allowance of 20 sex daily; and students 
in the Naval Accountants’ School and the Naval 
Medical School shall receive 18 sen daily. 

Art. 2.—Such allowance shall be applied to the 
purchase of clothing and other necessaries. 

Art. 3.—Students confined to hospifal by in- 

juriesor sickness, or otherwise @bsent, shall receive 
a tenth part of the ordinary allowance. 
Art. 4.—Students who are absent, by reason of 
their being under punishment, detained, attached, 
confined, &c., or who have absconded, shall not 
receive any allowance. , 

Art, 5.—Students who have been dismissed in 
consequence of bad conduct, idleness, or failure to 
pass an examination, must refund any allowance 
that may have already been given to them. 

Art. 6.—On appointment to the Naval Academy 
each student shall receive 45 yer with which to 
purchase clothing. 

Art. 7.—Any student of the Naval Academy who 
may unavoidably be deprived of his clothing shall 
receive a grant of not more than 45 yeu for their 
renewal, 

Aut. 8.—These regulations shall come into force 
on and after the 1st of December, 1889. 


sanction to the present 


GENERAL STAFF OFFICE. 


— —- --- > 
ImpertaL Orpinance No. 119. 


We hereby give our sanction to the present re- 
the | gulations as to an addition to the regul 
and | the General Staff Office and order the same to be 


promulgated. 
(His Imperial Majesty’s Sign-Manual.) 
(Great Seal.) 
Dated, November 18th, 1889. 


(Countersigned) 
Prince SaNJO SANETOMI, 
Minister President of State. 


Count Oyama Iwao, 
Minister of State for War. 


IMPERIAL OrpINANCE No. 119. 


The following words shall be added in the first 
paragraph relating to the constitution of the Gene- 
tal Staff Office, after the words “ commissioned 
officers in the army who belong to legations in 
foreign countries :’—** One Colonel and one 
Lieutenant of the suite of the Prince Imperial.” 


RAILWAVS IN FAPAN. 
4 Qe —_—_o—_—__——_- 
“ANNUAL REPORT OF THE IMPERIAL RAILWAY 
Bureau FOR THE 21ST YEAR OF MEIJI. 


The Bureau now begs to report on the general 
condition of the works undertake by it during 
the year beginning with "April, 1888, and end- 
ing at the close of March of the present year, 
and on the principal features in connection with 
financial affairs during that period. The division 
and order of headings in the present report aie 
modelled after the last annual report, and ate as 
follow :— 

1. History of the Trunk Line between Tokyo 
and Kyoto. 

2. The Tokaido Line (including the Yokosuka 
and Koto Lines). 

3. The Naoetsu Line. 

4. Finance. 

5. General Condition of Traffic on Lines already 
opened. 

6. Account of Receipts and Profits. 

7. Railway Lines of the Nippon Tetsudo Kai- 
sha (including also those of the Ryomo, Mito, and 
Kobu Kailway Companies). 

8. Private Railway Lines. 

g. General Observations. 

APPENDIX. 


‘Table No. 1.—Detailed Statement of Funds. 

Table No. 2.—Detailed Statement of Receipts 
and Profits. 

‘Table No. 3.—Detailed Statement of the Con- 
struction Fund of the Nippon Tetsudo Kaisha. 

Table No. 4.—Actual Number of Carriages in 
use at the end of the 2Ist year, 

Table No. 5.—Number of Passengers and quanti- 
ty of Goods carried from the commencement of rail- 
way business to the close of the year under Review. 

A Railway Chart. : 


History oF THE TRUNK LINE BETWEEN 
Tokyo AND KyoTo. 


As will be described in the following para- 
graphs, the lines originally projected and decided 
upon by this Bureau were in most cases completed 
before the close of the year under review, and the 
works left unfinished will be brought to®%omple- 
tion before long. We will now begin with an 
outline of the facts relating to construction, and to 
general business connected with the trunk line 
between Tokyo and Kyoto. 

In 1870, when the construction of railway lines 
was first contemplated by the Government and a 
general plan of the future railway system was de- 
cided on, it was determined that.a trunk line 
should run between ‘Tokyo and Kyoto and be 
extended, through Osaka, as far as Kobe, and 
further that a branch line should be constructed 
to Yokohama. But considering the requirements 
of the times and discriminating as to the proper 
order of carrying out the work, it was resolved 
first to commence operations on the Tokyo-Yoko- 
hama and Kobe-Osaka lines, the latter being 
subsequently extended as far as Kyoto and after- 
wards to Otsu. Later on a line was laid between 
Tsuruga and Ogaki. By this time it had been 
proposed to run the trunk line between the two 
capitals along the Nakasendo, and in August, 
1883, it was decided that the line should be con- 
structed along this route. About the close of 
the same year, the Bonds for the Nakasendo Rail- 
wav Line were placed on the market. Next year, 
work was commenced, on the oue band, between 
Ogaki and Nagoya, and, on the other, be- 


ations for 


tween Takasaki and Tokyo. But in order to 
reach the middle sections of the Nakasen- 
do, the difficult pass of Usui had to be cut 
through in the east, while in the west the large 
rivers of Kajihe, Nagara, and Kiso had to be 
spanned, and great difficulties were met in transe 
porting necessary materials. Apprehending there- 
fore much waste of time in procuring those 
Jmaterials, it was found necessary, for the pur- 
pose of facilitating transportation, to construct 
in the east a line from the port “of Naoetsu 
to Ueda in the Province of Shinano, and in the 
west one from Taketoyo to Nagoya in the Pro- 
vince of Owari.. Not only was the laying of these 
lines a necessary step for the carrying on of work 
in the middle portion of the Nakasendo, but they 
were in themselves valuable for the purpose of 
facilitating trade in the respective localities. _ Ac- 
cordingly the proposal for the building of these lines 
was submitted to the proper authorities and an order 
for the construction of the Naoetsu line was obtain- 
ed in March, 1885, while sanction for the Taketoyo 
line was issued in June the same year. ‘These lines 
were at once commenced. In the course of the 
following year, when a working survey of the 
middle portions of the Nakasendo had been com- 
pleted and a general plan of the route was con- 
sidered, it was discovered not only that there were 
serious obstacles requiring an enormous expenditure 
of money, but that the speed of the trains would 
have to be 1educed so much as to greatly en- 
hance the cost of locomotion, and that conse- 
quently the line when constructed would not fulfil 
the practical purposes of‘a railroad. It was, 
therefore, concluded that it would be better to 
run the line along the ‘Tokaido, thus connecting 
the Tokyo-Yokohama line with the Nagoya line. 
‘The matter was fully reported to the proper 
authorities, and in July of the same year instruc- 
tions were received to the effect that operations on 
the central portions of the Nakasendo road should 
be discontinued and that a line should be con- 
structed along the Tokaido. Work on the new 
line was commenced in the end of the same year. 
In January, 1888, instructions were also issued 
for the construction of a line connecting Otsu 
with Nagahama along the eastern shore of Lake 
Biwa, and operations on that line also were at 
once begun. By the close of the year under 
review all of these lines had been nearly completed. 

According to calculations made at the time when 
the construction of the Nakasendo trunk line was 
decided upon, the distance between Takasaki and 
Ogaki was estimated at 220 miles, the cost being 
set down at yen 20,000,000. ‘The total amount to 
be actually transmitted to this Bureau after the 
floating in the market of the Nakasendo Loan was 
fixed at yer 18,220,000, which was the sum to be 
realized by the issue of the loan. From this 
amount yer 458,000 was to be set aside as an 
auxiliary fund for the construction of the line be- 
ween Tsuruga and Ogaki. Consequently the 
amount that remained for employment en the 
Tokaido line, between Yokohama and Ogaki 
(including the Taketoyo line) and on the Taka- 
saki-Naoetsu line, was represented by about yen 
17,760,000. ‘The length of lines that has been laid 
with this amount of money is 368 miles in all. 


Nakasendo, an increased mileage of 67 per cent. is 
arrived at. As to the cost, as will be -described in 
the paragraph relating to the statement of capital, 
there has been a decrease of a little over yeu 
1,000,000. Comparing the actual cost with the 
original estimated sum of ye 20,000,000, we find 
a decrease of nearly 17 or 18 per cent. 

If to this we add the 48 miles of the Koto line 
(which runs along the eastern shore of Lake 
Biwa), the total distance of lines constructed 
reaches 416 miles, which is an increase of 89 per 


miles. She total cost will be represented by about 
yen 18,000,000, a decrease of 10 per cent. as com- 
pared with the estimated cost, y'e72 20,000,000. 

Besides the lines thus far alluded to, there re- 
mains the Yokosuka line, with a total length of 
about 11 miles. Adding its length to the above 
mentioned figures, we get a total of 427 miles. The 
cost of this line was yer. 450,000, which, when 
added to the above mentioned amount of yer 
18;000,000, raises the total to yen 18,500,000. But 
as this line has no connection with the scheme of 
the trunk line described above, allusion to it has 
been omitted. 

With regard to the probable amount of profits 
from the above mentioned lines, no forecast can 
as yet be ventured upon, since there are still some 
portions that have not yet been opened for traffic. 
Even after the opening of these lines throughout 
their entire length, it will be impossible to get at 
any definite estimate unless our calculations are 
based on the average figures for a series of years. 
But judging from the experience of other lines al- 
ready opened, there can be no doubt that the pro- 
fits will be great. 


Comparing this length with the 220 miles of the’ 


cent. over the originally projected distance of 220 . 
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The completion of a trunk line connecting the 
two capitals on the plan originally adopted when 
first the construction of railways was decided 
on, is now well within view. ‘Taking into ac- 
count all the lines constructed in connection with 
the trunk ‘line, the entire length is double that 
originally projected, and the expense has been 
less than the estimated sum. When it is kept in 
mind that, in addition to what has been stated, 
there is great prospect of large profits in future, 
it will be seen that the results achieved have been 
exceptionally good. 


THE TOKAIDO LINE. 


Seven-tenths of the Work of construction on this 
line were completed before the close of the preced- 
ing year. The work has made rapid progress 
dusting the year under review. On the line be- 
tween Yokohama and Ofu, a distance of 205 miles, 
the only position not yet opened for traffic is that 
between Shizuoka and Hamamatsu, a distance of 
a little over 47 miles; but even this section is ex- 
pected to be opened shortly. 

Now with regard to the principal engineering 
works; cuttings of about 50,000 tsubo and em- 
bankments extending to 160,000 tsubo, between 
Kozu and Ofu, were completed; while at a few 
places stone walls to prevent landslips, on roads, 
and changes to be made in rivers and culverts, 
remained to be done at the close of the present 
year, The bridges over the Fuji, Oi, Tenryu, 
and other rivers between Kozu and Ofu, and 
over the Ban-yu, on the Yokohama-Kozu sec- 
tion, had all been commenced in the preceding 
year and completed in the one under review. ‘The 
construction of bridges, which had been reyarded 
as the most difficult and expensive part of the work 
on the line under consideration, was thus brought 
to a happy completion without a single mishap. 
As to tnnnels, it was stated in the annual report 
for last’ year that it might become necessary 
to cut a tunnel at a place called Ishikuzme 
on the coast of Ishibe, and to change the 
route of the line a little inland. ‘The cliff over- 
hanging the road stood in some places almost per- 
pendicular, and in such spots it was found that 
stones fell on the road. Consequently the cutting 
of a tunnel was commenced at this point in May 
last year (1888), and completed in July of the 
present year. ‘The total length of the tunnel is 
2,866 feet. In thecase of other tunnels mentioned 
in the annual report for the preceding year, all the 
wotks, including the internal brickwork, were 
finished in the course of the year under te- 
view. ‘The erection of station buildings was also 
nearly completed within the present year; so that 
few works now remain to be undertaken in the 
following year. 


Yoxosuka-Oruna Ling.—Nine-tenths of the 
work on this line were completed before the end 
of the year under review, the only portions re- 
maining unfinished befng the laying of ballast on 
the road and the erection of station buildings at 
one or two places. ‘The opening of the line for 
traffic may be expeeted shortly. ‘lo mention the 
more important work; the cuttings extended 
to about 44,000 tsubo, while the area of embank- 
ments was about 37,000 tsubo, some increase 
in both cases over the estimated figures as 
mentioned in the last report. Stone walls for 
the prevention of landslips were built to the ex- 
tent about 1,009 tsubo, the number of bridges 
erected was 8, and tunnels were made at 8 places. 
Of these tunnels the longest one measures 1,320 
feet in length and the total length of all is 5,326 
feet. “Ihe entire length of the line from the junc- 
tion at Ofuna to the terminus at Yokosuka is 
10 miles 5§ chains. Intermediate stations are 
situated at Kamakura and Zushi. 


Tue Koté Line Between Otsu AND NaGa- 
HAMA.—Surveys on this line were all but finished 
in the previons year, and the remaining portions 
were gone over in the year under review. Work 
was also commenced on the line. Starting from 
the Baba Station, the road runs in an easterly 
direction, crosses the ‘Tokaido route, and after 
passing over the Sota-gawa, turns to the left and 
shortly reaches the town of Kusatsu. Thence it 
enters the Nakasendo, passes along to the right 
of the town of Moriyama, crosses the Nusugawa, 
passes the town of Yawata to the right, as well as 
the villages of Jérakuji and Notogawa, and after 
crossing the streams of Echi and Takamiya, 
goes to the right: of Hikone, and runs along 
the shore of the lake until it reaches Yone- 
hara. The entire length between Baba and 
Yonehara is 35 miles 60 chains. As to topo- 
graphy; there are mountain ranges on the east 
and south of the line, while on the north and 
west the ground slopes down to Lake Biwa. 
The water is thus drained from east to west 
into the lake, and a number of bridges have 
had to be built. At Yonehara two lines diverge, 
one to Nagoya and the other to Tsuruga. ‘The 


former line turns to the right from Yonehara, 
runs along the Amano-gawa, past the towns of 
Samegai and Nagaoka, to the east of the 
village of Haru-tera, and reaches the completed 
line at the village of Muraki, after covering 
a distance of 7 miles 35 chains. The latter line 
(the one running to “Psuruga) takes a norther- 
ly direction from Yonehara, crosses the Amano- 
gawa, runs along the shore of the lake and ie 
the completed line at Nagahama, the length of this 
portion being 4 miles 30 chains, The entire length 
of the Kotéd line is, therefore, 47 miles 45 chains. 
Work on the line was neatly completed before 
the close of the year under review, the only por- 
tions remaining unfinished being the bridges and 
station buildings. As to the more important 
works on the line, the extent of cuttings was 27,700 
tsubo, and that of embarkments was 268,600 tsubo. 
Of the iron girders used on the bridges, those of 
100 feet span numbered 4; of 70 feet span, 39; of 
60 feet span, 87; of 50 feet span, 11; of 40 feet 
span, 33; of 30 feet span, 10; and of 20 feet span, 
7. The entire length of the girders (excepting 
the portions resting on the piers) was 7,639 
feet. “The number of bridges less than 20 feet in 
length is 32, and bridges over the line were built 
at 5 places. Open culverts were formed at 106 
places, and close culverts at 82 places. ‘The beds 
of the three rivers of Sai, Kusatsu, and Yanomune 
being higher than the adjacent land, tunnels were 
cutunder them. Another tunnel was cut through 
the Pass of Koshigoe. ‘The entire leugth of these 
tunnels is 980 ft. Though the ground traversed 
by the line under consideration is comparatively 
free from any great wnequality of surface, the 
bridges and other works were by no means easy. 


Tue Naoetsu Ling.—Allusion was made in 
the last annual report to the work on this 
line. In the early month of the year under 
review, the portions between Sekiyama and 
Nagano were finished as soon as the snow melted, 


and this section of the line was opened in May last | 


year. On the section to the east of Nagano, steady 
progress was made and the building of bridges 
over the Saikawa, -Chikuma-gawa, and other 
tivers has already been finished. The transport- 
ation of rails was stopped at Otagiri, and its 
vicinity, where the skill of the engineers was very 
severely taxed. Accordingly 2,200 tons of rails 
were sent by way of the Usui Pass, and these were 
laid from Karuizawa in a westerly direction. ‘The 
laying of rails over the whole length of the line 
was completed on 17th July last year. 

After rails had been laid over the entire line, 
much work still remained in connection with eul- 
verts, drainage tunnels, station premises, aud 
so forth; and, though the line was opened for 
traffic in December last year, these operations 
were not finished until the close of the year under 
review. 

As stated in the last annual report, the section 
nord of Kashiwabara Waverses a region where 
the snowfall is especially heavy. On this section, 
for the last two years, traffic was entirely stopped 
during several weeks. In the present year, snow 
fell frequently from the beginning of January, and 
by the middle of February the depth was over 10 
feet. But, through the use of engines with snow 
plows and the employment of manual labour to 
clear the track, traffic was continued uninterrupt- 
edly, though the number of carriages in each train 
was reduced. 


THe NuGcata-Naogetsu Ling.—It was stated 
in the last annual report in connection with private 
railways, that application had been made for 
permission to construct this line. At the end of 
the preceding year, some engineers employed 
on the Naoetsu line were detailed to make pre- 
liminary surveys of the projected line. ‘The sur- 
veys were completed in the course of the year under 
review, and plans and sections of the1oad were pre- 
pared. ‘The calculated length of the line is about 75 
miles. On the portion near the coast of Yoneyama, 
between Hachisaki and Kashiwazaki, tunnels are to 
beduy at several places, while cuttings and embank- 
ments to a considerable extent will also be neces- 
sary. In other respects the work will be easily 
accomplished. : 

FINANCIAL. 


(N.B.—The term final accounts (sei-san), as used in the present 
chapter, signifies the final and complete adjustment of ac- 
counts under the ditferent headings, against the whole esti- 
mates. The term ‘adjusted amount ’’ meansan amount under 
its respective heading, of which calculation and adjustment 
has already been made, though it has not yet been included 
in the final account as against the whole estimates. By the 
term “unadjusted amount’ is to be understood an amount 
which has been disbursed for the object indicated in the esti- 
mates, but of which adjustment has not yet been made. By the 
term ‘floating fund '’ is to be understood either cash or 
articles that are in a state of movement and for which the item 
of disbursement has not yet been determined.) 


The total amount of the railway funds of this 
office at the close of the year under review was ven 
33,391,027, an increase of yer 7,106,175 over the 
total at the close of the preceding year. So large 
an increase in the year under review was neces- 


sitated by the circumstance that work on the 
Tokaido, Yokosuka, and Koto lines had to be 
hurried forward. (lhe term ‘Tokaido line” origin- 
ally meant the line between Yokohamaand Atsuta, 
ut with the extension of the line the Ogaki- 
Taketoyo section was included in it during the 
year under review, for convenience in the prose- 
cution of the work. ‘Thus the Tokaido line is 
now composed of the Yokohama-Atsuta, and 
Ogaki-Taketoyo sections.) Besides, a consider- 
able sum was applied to the remaining work on 
the Naoetsu line. ‘Thus the necessity of hurrying 
on operations led to the disbursement of a corre- 
spondingly large amount. Of the expenditures 
incurred during the year under review, the greater 
portion has been adjusted. Including the adjusted 
and unadjusted sums, the expenditures incurred 
during the year under review were as follows :— 


TOKAIDO: LINE. 

: Yen, 
Adjusted amount ............. 4,070,160 
Unadjusted amount .......... 750,473— 4,820,633 

KOTO LINE. 

Adjusted amount ............ 848,237 
Unadjusted amount .......... 162,92I—= 1,011,158 

YOKOSUKA LINE. 
Adjusted amount ............ 223,181 
Unadjusted amount .......... 71,883— 

NAOETSU LINE. 
Adjusted amount ............ 988,028 
Unadjusted amount ..........  110,260— 1,098,288 

TOTAL, 
Adjusted amount ............. 6,129,606 
Unadjusted amount .......... 1,095,537 712250143 
If we add to these sums the amounts that had 

been adjusted by the end of the preceding year, 
we shall see what proportions these added sums 
bear to the sums originally estimated for the 
respective items :— 


Yen. 


295,064 


TOKAIDO LINE. 
Yen. 
Amount adjusted by the . 
end of the preceding year 6,072,678 
Adjusted and unadjusted 
amounts for the present ; 


YOAl viicciscceseeesereeseeeeee 4,820,633—10,893, 311 


That is, gt per cent. of the originally estimated 
amount, yer 11,962,956 (yen 9,776,606 for the 
Yokohama-Atsuta section and yen 2,186,350 for 
the Ogaki-Taketoyo section). 


Yen. 


KOTO LINE. 
Yen, 
Adjusted and unadjusted amounts for the 
Present Year voeeccssccccesssestessceeeeess LOTT, 158 
That is, 67 per cent of the originally estimated 
amount, yer 1,500,000. 


YOROSUKA LINE. 


Yen. Yen, 
Adjusted amount at the close 
of the present year ......... 43,629 
Adjusted and unadjusted 
amountsforthe present year 295,064— 338,693 


That is, 75 per cent. of the 
amount, yer 450,000. 


NAOETSU LINE. 
Yen. 


originally estimated 


Yen. 
Adjusted amount at the 

close of the preceding 

YEAT oc ceceesecsecesessecetens 293532805 
Adjusted and unadjusted 

amounts for the present ; 

YEA ve. seccesecrseseeseesseees 1,098, 288— 3,452,093 
That is,’59 per cent. of the originally estimated 
amount, ye? 5,798,833. 

TOTAL. 

Adjusted amount by the 

close of the preceding 

YOAL eccicsccccvenveveeeeeesees 8,470,112 
Adjusted and unadjusted 

amounts for the present 


YOU vicseseerscenseeeeeeeeeees 79225, 143—91 5,695,255 


That is, 79 per cent. of theo riginally estimated 
amount, yer 19,711,789. 

What has thus far been enumerated relates to 
the new lines that have been constructed since 
operations on the Nakasendo Railway were com- 
menced. As to the lines that had already been 
opened before that time, there were expended yen 
14,032,624 (an amount of which final account has 
already been made) and yen 69,554 (unadjusted 
amount), These sums may be apportioned to the 
different sections as follows :— 


TOKYO-YOKOHAMA SECTION. 


Yen. Yen. 
Anvrount of which final ac- 
count has been made by - 
the close of the present 
YOAT civscevecsieresaveceveseves 2,952,042 


Unadjusted amount at the 


close of the present year. 2,000— 2,854,842 
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KOBE-OTSU SECTION. 
Yen, Yen. 

Amount of which final ac- 

count has been made by 

the close of the present ° 

YORU .eeececcesseecseeeeseeses 7,827,202 
Unadjusted amount at the 

close of the present year. — 67,554— 7,894,756 


TsuruGa Ocak SEcTION. 
Amount of which final ac- 
count has been made by 
the close of the present 
VOAar cel ciwee cece 
ToTaL. 
Amount of which final ac- 
count has been made by 
the close of the present 
CAO ee eeececeeeonsctenseeees 14,032,624 
Unadjusted amount at the 
close of the present year. 69,554—14,102,178 


Besides the sums thus far stated, there is an- 
other amount, ye 3,593,595, representing cash, ma- 
terial, and money sent abroad, which are neither 
in an adjusted or an unadjusted state, being still in 
use. Adding this sum to yer 29,797,432, or the 
aggregrate for the old and new lines, we get a 
total of yen 33,391,027, which coincides with the 
aggregate amount of fund mentioned before. 
We may now divide this aggregate into its con- 
stituent élements and show the actual general con- 
dition of the funds of this office at the close of the 
year under review as follows :— 


3:352,580 


Yen. 
I.—AmountT of WHICH Fina Ac- 
COUNT OR ADJUSTMENT HAS BEEN 
MADE... eee ee sessesee 28,632,342 
1. Roads (consisting of the 15 items: 
—preliminary surveys of lines, in- 
spection of works, earthworks, 
bridges, culverts, drainage pipes, 
tunnels, tracks, stations, build- 
ings, transportation, piers, fences, 
boundary poles, cars for construc- 
tioh work, and the extension of 
telegraph lines) ......ccceeeeeseeeeee ees 232786,624. 
2. Locomotives .....:cecccceseeeeseresseees 1,014,923 
3. Cars of all kinds 00... 1444,206 
4. Land used ...... seseees 1,072,956 
5. Workshops and machinery belong- 


Ing thereto... cesses 634,740 
6. Machinery and implements ...... 166,612 
7. Miscellaneous expenses..........0... 512,281 
Il.—Unapsusrep AMounT............... 1,165,090 

1. Amount for which the Shimbashi 
Office is accountable ............. veces 422,464 

2. Amount Yor which the Nagano 
Detached Office is accountable...... 63,941 

3. Amount for which the Ejiri De- 
tached Office is accountable ......... 6,940 

4. Amount for which the Kobe De- 
tached Office is accountable ......... 214,515 

5, Amount for which the Nagoya De- 
tached Office is accountable ......... 52,470 

6. Amount for which construction 

establishments (kenchiku-jo) at dif- 
ferent places are accountable, + 404,770 
IIl.—Fvoatine Funn ............ 3,593,595 
J. Material in storehouses .. 1,526,309 
2. Material in workshops ... 469,700 
3. Cash cc cxtisatener acy 1,057,853 
4. Money remitted abroad. tease 372,350 
5. Postage stamps eden 118 

6. Proceeds of the sale of shipping and 

« other material, which have not yet 
been paid Up vo. ccseeeseeeeeeeeee 22,709 
7. Cash sent to various localities ...... 70 
8. Provisional payments............068 we - 134,493 
Q. Kuri Rae ccciccccccccccscaecsenteneeeseeees 9,981 


We now proceed to give the cost of construction 
“(composed of the amount of which final account 
has been made, and also of adjusted and unad- 
justed amounts) of the lines opened for traffic at 
the close of the vear under review, and also the 

mileage of those lines as follows :— 
Cost of construc- 


tion per mile. 


Mileage. 
Yen. 


LINES OPENED .......085 seeeee 4Q3 eeeree 57,703 
1. Tokyo-Yokohama Section... 18 ..... 158,602 
2. Yokohama-Ogaki Section... 258 ...... 42,222 
3. Tsurnga-Ogaki Section...... 4g ...... 68,420 
4. Kobe-Otsu Section .......... 58 06 os 136,117 
§. Takasaki-Yokogawa Section 18 ...... 25,638 
6. Karuizawa-Naoetsu Section. 02 ...... 32.506 


(N.B.—Of the Yokohama-Ogaki section, the portion between 
Shizuoka and Hamamatsu, a distance of 47 miles, was 
not opeued for traffic in the year under review, but its 
opening may be expected to take place within about a fort- 
night after the close of the year, This portion has therefore 
been included with the opened lines, as its exclusion would 
prevent us from obtaining a proper comparison between the 
mileage of the lines opened for tratlic and the cost of con- 
struction). ; . 

_ OF the above mentioned lines, those between 

Tokyo and Yokohama, Kobe and Otsu, Tsuruga 

and Ogaki, and Takasaki and Yokogawa, have 

been entirely finished, and little, if any, work re- 
mains to be done on them. In the case of these 


lines, therefore, little alteration will be made 
in the cost of construction. But those between 
Yokohama and Oyaki, and Karuizawa and 
Naoetsu, have only been brought to such a 
condition that traffic can be opened, so that 
it will be necessary to properly complete the 
1oad and to increase the number of cars. An in- 
crease of expenditure being thus unavoidable, the 
cost of construction per mile, stated above, can- 
not be taken as a final and unalterable amount. 
According to approximate calculations as to the 
amount of money needed to complete the works 
on the Yokohama-Ogaki and Karuizawa-Naoetsu 
roads, it is considered that these two lines will re- 
quire ye 1,500,000 and yen 600,000 respective- 
ly. ‘Taking these amounts as correct, the final 
cost of construction per mile between Yokohama 
and Oyaki will be about yen 48,000, while that 
between Karuizawa and Naoetsu will be repre- 
sented by abont yer 39,000. Thus the general 
average cost of construction per mile for all the 
lines mentioned will amount to about ye 61,000. 

According to the figures just given, it appears 
that there will remain a surplus of about yen 
1,900,000 as compared with the original estimate. 
This amount is, however, represented by mate- 
tials, &c., which, on the completion of all the pro- 
jected lines, will be included in a floating fund 
to be employed whenever new lines are to be 
constructed. 

We now give a table showing the comparative 
amounts of funds received and the amounts ad- 
justed since the commencement of the construction 
of the Nakasendo tine, for the purpose of facilitating 
comparison with the progress of the works :— 

: Yen, 
Entire amount of funds received from 

the commencement of work on the 

Nakasendo line until the close of the 

ZISEYCAU eee teetteteteeeeeeeeeeeeee 18,655, 183 


1. Amount received in the 17th year .g00,600 

2. Amount received in the 18th year 2,250,000 

3. Amount received in the rgth year 3,249,008 

4. Amount received in the 20th year 5,150,090 

5. Amount received in the 21st year 7,106,175 
Entire amount disbursed and adjusted 

from the commencement of the work 

until the close of the year under 

TEVIEW Loccececceeeee eens aebiesdanees seseee 14,599,718 

1. Amount adjusted in the r7th year 299,407 

2. Amount adjusted in the 18th year 853,085 


been made. Taking this also into consideration the total 

amount of which final account and adjustment have been made 

during the year under review becomes jen 6,184,720.) 

Thus the amount of the fund received and the 
adjusted amounts have increased in each succes- 
sive year. Such increase has been specially remark- 
able in the last two years, while in the present 
year they have increased to an unprecedented 
degree. The corresponding progress of the work 
may well be imagined. The amount of funds re- 
ceived and the adjusted amounts have reached the 
highest point during the year under review, but 
unless work is commenced on new lines, they will 
gradually diminish from next year, until they 
finally dwindle duwn to nothing by the close of 
the 23rd year, 

The detailed statements of construction ex- 
penses at the close of the year under review will be 
found in Table No. 1. 


GENERAL CONDITION oF TRAFFIC ON THE LINES 
ALREADY OPENED. 


To mention the roads that were opened for traffic 
during the year under review; the section between 
Sekiyama and Nagano, a distance of 28 miles on 
the Naoetsu line, was opened on the rst of May 
Vast year, while the section between Nagano and 
Ueda, a distance of 21 miles onthe same line, was 
opened on the 15th of August the same year. 
The opening of the Ueda-Shin karuizawa section, 
a distance of 25 miles, on the rst of December the 
same year, placed the whole length, 92 miles, of 
the line in question at the service of the public. 
On the Tokaido line, the Ofu- Hamamatsu section, 
554 miles, was opened on the rst of September last 
year, while the K6zu-Shizuoka section was opened 
onthe Ist of February of the present year. Thus 
the whole length of tailway opened in the course 
of the year under review reached 201 miles. Add. 
ing to this number the total length of lines open 
at the close of the preceding year, we get 446 
miles which is the total leoyth of lines open at 
the close of the year under review. With the ex- 
tension of lines, passengers and goods have been 
steadily on the increase. As to the newlines, they 
were completed earlier than the estimated date, 
and there was not time to provide a sufficient num. 
ber of cars or to make other preparations. Fur- 
ther, in the hurried opening of these lines there 


has been in most cases a good deal that is provi- 
sional and temporary. While the lines are ia this 
condition, passengers and goods have steadily in- 
creased from the day of their opening, until at last it 
has become difficult to meet the increasing demand. 
Thus, while, on the one hand, there have been in- 
sufficient preparations, there has been, on the other, 
an unexpected increase of demand ; so that, despite 
all the efforts made by this office to meet the re- 
quirements of the public convenience it has been 
impossible to avoid complaints and dissatisfaction 
on the part of the public about insufficiency in the 
nombers and delay in the arrival and departure of 
trains. Such a result has- indeed been unavoid- 
able, and it is not necessary to defend it. It is to 
be hoped that, with the gradual improvement of 
affairscomplaints and dissatisfaction will die away. 
On the Tokaido line, the Shizuoka- Hamamatsu 
section had been opened before the present annual 
teport was drawn up. ‘Thus the whole length of 
the trunk line between the two capitals has been 
opened throughout, with the exception of the Koto 
line, and the number of passengers on the Tokaido 
line has increased almost day after day. Mean- 
while the complaints above alluded to have become 
more and more numerous. It must, however, be 
remembered, that, in the case of a line extending 
over several hundreds of miles, even trifling occur- 
rences at one point may affect the whole road and 
that, consequently, delays are sometimes unavoid- 
able. Even on European and American railway 
lines, which have been open for the past thirty or 
forty years and about which everything is, so to 
speak in a state of perfection, it is sometimes 
found impossible to avoid similar difficulties. This 
fact is well known to those who are acquainted 
with the state of affairs in those countries, but we 
allude to it while on this subject. 


Among the works that have been undertaken 
on lines already opened, may be mentioned the 
removal and re-erection of the Kobe Station, in 
consequence of the joining of the Government line 
with that of the Sanyo Tetsudo Kaisha at the same 
station; the reconstruction of the Aioi overhead 
bridge; the laying out of lines (54 miles in length) 
within the premises of the station; and the removal 
of buildings accessory to the station. Twice, in 
July and August last year, the region round about 
Ogaki was devastated by extraordinary floods; 
and in places, where the inundation was greatest, 
the depth of water above the rails was as much as 
2 feet 3 inches, Much damage was consequently 
caused to embankments, tracks, and bridge piers. 
Repairs were therefore necessary. Also, between 
Alsuta and Ofu some culverts were rebuilt for the 
purpose of obviating damage to the line. In 
ordinary works of preservation there is not much 
requiring notice, Speaking generally, the lines 
have been maintained in a satisfactory condition. 

The tate of fares for such passengers’ luggage 
and parcels as are not cafried free, had formeily 
been arranged on a scale applicable to short lines. 
It was, however, allered on the rst of November 
last year, and a scale graduated according to dis- 
tance was introduced, 

The actual number of carriages at the end of 
the year under review will be found in Table No. 
4, while in ‘Table No.5 are given the number of 
passengers and quantity of goods carried by the 
railways in each year from: the 5th year of Meiji, 
when the Tokyo-Yokohama section was opened, 
up to the year under review. 


RECEIPTS AND ProritTs. 


As already stated, the entire length of line 
constructed during the year under review was 201 
miles. With the extension of roads, naturally 
no small increase has resulted in receipts from 
those lines. The total amount of receipts in 
the preceding year-was represented by yen 
1,698,873, but in the year under review it 
reached yer 2,313,811, or an increase of yen 
614.938. But the lines that were opened in the 
year under review were not used for traffic 
thorough the whole year. For instance the Kozu- 
Shizuoka section was opened on the tst of Feb- 
tuary in the present year, and consequently the 
period of time during which that section has been 
available for public traffic is only about twa 
months, Thus, although the length of line opened 
for traffic in the course of the year under 
teview was 201 miles, still, considering the time 
during which they served as means. of traffic, 
their actual length would be equal to gt miles 
of lines open duting for the whole year through. 
Thus the remaining t10 miles must be entirely 
discarded, and the above mentioned increase of 
receipts cannot he regarded as properly represent-| 
ing the lines that were opened in the course of 
the vear. 

We will now give a comparative table of busi- 
Ness expenses (ergyd-hi), receipts, and net profits 
for the preceding year and the year under review, 
showing the percentage of increase :— 
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RECEIPTS. * 
Yen, 
For the present year ... 2,313,811 
For the preceding year. 1,698,873—614,938—36)5 
BUSINESS EXPENSES. 
For the present year ... 967,585 
For the prec€ding year. 677,124—290,461— 42% 
NET PROFITS. 

For the present year... 1,346,226 
For the preceding year. 1,021,749—324,477—31Iq¥¥5 

Comparing the above mentioned net profits for 
the present year, yer 1,346,226, with the entire 
amount of funds, yen 33,391,027, and also _com- 
paring the total amount of business expenses with 
that of receipts, we get the following results :— 
The net profits stand to the entire ; 

amount of funds a5 ..........eee soe 4.04 per cent. 
The total amount of expenses stands 

to that of receipts as ................. 41# per cent. 
Thus, compared with the entire amount of funds 
at the close of the year under review, the rate of 
net profit is a little over 4 per cent. and was last 
year 3% percent., so that there is an increase of 
2 per cent. But these rates do not show the 
proper relation (between profit and capital), 
because they have been obtained by merely 
comparing the entire amounts of met profits and of 
funds, whereas in the total amount of funds is in- 
cluded a portion which serves no productive pur- 
pose. In order to calculate the productive portion 
“of the funds, we must deduct from the entire 
amount those portions that are included in the un- 
productive category. The unproductive funds are 
as follows :— 


INCREASE. 
Yen. Percent, 


Yen. 
Total amount of unproductive funds ... 9,537,484 
Floating fund ..... soles eed eeiee td he's Sangesices 1,800,000 


(The entire amount of floating fund is about 
yen 3,600,000, but as one-half of this amount will 
continue in use after the completion of the works 
and the opening of the lines for traffic, this por- 
tion has been included in the productive category ; 
and the other half has been placed under the above 
item, that is floating fund). 

Yen. 
Cost of construction of the Koté line 

(amount required up to the date of 

OPENING). ...cecseseeeeee seudenvases 
Cost of construction of the Yokosuka line 

(amount required up to the date of 

opening) 
Cost of construction of the Shizuoka- 

Hamamatsu line (amount required up 

to the date of opening) ......e cee eeeees 
Cost of construction of the K6zu-Shizuoka 

and Ofu- Hamamatsu sections (amount 

required up tothe date of opening)... 3,504,426 

(The length of the various sections in the last 
item is 127 miles, and the cost per mile is yen 
42,222, as may be seen by referring to a foregoing 
portion of this report dealing with the cost of con- 
struction per mile of the Yokohama-Ogaki section. 
Therefore the total amount of the cost is yen 
5,362,194. But, as these sections were opened 
when the year under teview was somewhat ad- 
vanced, the mileage in service throughout the whole 
year is only about 44 miles. Deducting this from 
127 miles, we get 83 miles representing the un- 
productive portion. Consequently the fund em- 
ployed on the 83 miles extent of these sections has 
been included in the category of unproductive 
fund. In this way we have obtained the amount 
mentioned in the above item). 

Cost of construction of the Sekiyama- 

Karuizawa section (amount required up 

to the date of opening) oo... ceecceeeeeee 877,662 

(The method of calculation employed for this 
item is the same as in the preceding case. The 
total length of the section opened was 74 miles, 
and the cost of construction per mile was yen 
32,506, as will be seen by referring to the state- 
ment relating to the cost of construction of the 
Karuizawa-Naoetsu line. The entire amount em- 
ployed on the section was yer 2,405,444; but, as 
the length of the lines in actual service through. 
out the year was only 47 miles and as the remain- 
ing 27 miles represent unproductive mileage, the 
fund employed on such 27 miles has been regard- 
ed as belonging to the unproductive class; and 
the result mentioned in the above item has been 
obtained). : 

Now, deducting the above mentioned total 
amount of unproductive funds, a little over yer 
9,530,000, from the total amount of funds, a 
littke over ye 33,399,000, there remains over yen 
25,390,000 to represent productive fund. If, there- 
fore, we compare the net profit of the year under 
review with this amount, we will be able to obtain 
an approximate rate, which is found to be about 
53 per cent. 

The entire length of the traffic lines at the end 
of the year under review was, as already men- 
tioned, 446 miles. But the average total length 


1,011,158 


338,693 


2,0055545 


open for traffic during the whole year was only | Aggregate expenses ..... 


338 miles. : 


Dividing by the last mentioned mileage the 
amounts of expenses, receipts, and net profits for 
the year under review, we get the following re- 
sulls :— 


Average receipts per mile ........ccccssesceeenees 6,846 

Average expenses per mile .......... Scnvesss soe, 2,803 

Average net profits per mile........ceececeeees 3,983 
TOKYO YOKOHAMA SECTION. 

Per Mile. 

Average receipts ... 

Average expenses .. 

Average net profits..... : 
KOBE-OTSU SECTION. 

Avetage receipts ....cccccseseseseeeees 13,906 


Average expenses ....... 4,851 
Average net profits... see 9,055 
TSURUGA-OGAKI SECTION. 
Average receipts ...ceccccsscesseeenes 3258 
Average €xpenses ...eee.cceccseees 15723 
Average net profils..........00 © 15535 
OGAKI-TAKETOYO SECTION. 
7AVEFAZE FECEIPIS ......ceeceeeeeeeeeee 35482 
Average expenses ‘ 1,288 
Average net profits......cccceee © 25104 
TAKASAKI-YOKOKAWA SECTION. 
Average receipts ...... vece 4,065 
Average expenses .., we 1,708 
Average net profits.......ccceeeeees 29357 


KARUIZAWA-NAOETSU SECTION. 


Average receipts .......c..0e00e seseee 3,015, 
Average expenses .. save? 25297 
Average net profits........cc0ce0 718 
YOKOHAMA-SHIZUOKA SECTION. 
Average receipts ...... Gio sien wean des 4,814 
Average Expenses ..........eeeee we 2,835 
Average net profits............. vee 1,979 
OFU-HAMAMATSU SECTION. 
Average FeCelpts .....ccccceeeseeeenee 2,141 
Average expenses 896 
Averaye net profits.......ccccsceeee 1,245 


It is impossible to institute a comparison be- 
tween these figures and those for the preceding 
year; for, as already stated, we have in the year 
under review the extension of the line between 
Kozu and Shizuoka, and the opening of the Ofu- 
Hamamatsu section, while several sections on the 
Sekiyama-Karuizawa section were also opened. 
It is consequently intpossible to make any com- 
parison between the two years, and no effort in 
that direction has been made in the present 
annual report. 

We will now classify the total amounts of re- 
ceipts for the year under review under the three 
headings of receipts from passengers, receipts 
from goods, and miscellaneous receipts, and show 
the proportion of receipts under each heading to 
the total amount as follows :— 


Yen. 
Receipts from passengers.,........ seeeeseeeeee E9785: 524 
(Proportion to entire receipts 7775 per cent.) 
Receipts from goods...........0.668 gan deaetadeads 467,297 
(Proportion to entire receipts 20,4, per cent.) 
Miscellaneous receipts .......... erry 60,990 


(Proportion to entire receipts 2° per cent.) 
Comparing these sums with the corresponding 
fizures for the preceding year, we see that there 
has been the following increase in the present 
year :— 


Increase in receipts fiom passengers ...... 465,206 


Increase in receipts from goods . 146,396 
Increase in miscellaneous receipts ......... 35336 

We shall also place the total amount of ex- 
penses, yen 967,585, under the four headings of 
expenses for the maintenance of lines, cost of 
carriage, cost of transportation, and miscellane- 
ous expenses, and show the proportion of expenses 
under each heading to the total amount of ex- 
penses as follows :— 


Yen. 
Cost of maintenance of lines........... seedes 318,250 
(Proportion to total amount of expenses 
324 per cent.) 

Cost of carriages........cccscecceeeceneneseen ees 358,693 
(Proportion to total expenses 37 per cent.) 
Cost of transportation .......ceee eee es vooese 212,416 
roportion to total expenses 21 er cent. 
Prop to total exp vs P t 
iscellaneous expenses ......... eayavs ia ag « wes 78,22 
Miscell ) 78,226 


(Proportion to total expenses 8 per cent.) 
Comparing these figures with the correspond. 
ing amounts for the preceding year, the increase 
in the period under review is found to be as fol- 
lows :— 


Yen, 
Increase in cost of maintenance of lines... 105,741 
Incréase in cost of carriage ........ seeeseesee 112,352 
Increase in cost of transportation,........... 61,366 


Increase in miscellaneous expenses 11,002 
Finally, we give the following table of the ag- 
gregale receipts, expenses, and net profits, from 
the beginning .of railway business to the close of 
the year under review :— 
Yen. 
s+ 20,909,791 


Aggregate receipts... 
954971987 


Aggregate net profits .. 


see 11,411,804 


Detailed statements of receipts and expenses on 
the various sections during the year under review 
will be given in Table No. 2. 

Lines or THE Nipron Tersupo KaisHa. 

With reference to the lines of the Nippon Tetsu- 
do Kaisha and those of the Ryomo, Mito, and 
Kéfu Railway Companies, which are connected 
with the first named, the condition of works dur- 
ing the year under review has been described in 
two semi-annual reports. It is not necessary, 
therefore, to allude to the matter at length, but we 
may recapitulate here the essential points of those 
reports. 7 

Those operations necessary to finish the con- 
struction of bridges between Shirakawa and Shio- 
gama on the Nippon Tetsudo Kaisha’s line, were 
all completed in the present year. North of Iwa- 
kiri, as far as Aomori, work was commenced at 
various places. On the section between Iwakiri 
and the neighbourhood of Ichinoseki, the laying of 
rails has already been finished for a distance of 
about 50 miles. Between Aomori and Hachinohe, 
embanking has been finished and at several places 
the laying of rails has also been completed. 

On the line of the Ryomo Tetsudo Kaisha, the 
work of construction has been completed as far as 
Kiriu, and at present operations are going on be- 
tween that place and Maebashi. At the last men- 
tioned place, the line will be connected with the 
first section of the Nippon Tetsudo Kaisha, and 
the bridge over the Tone-gawa connecting the 
two lines is now in course of construction, 

The Mito ‘Tetsudo Kaisha’s line was completed 
in the year under review. 

In compliance with the request of the Kobu 
Tetsudo Kaisha, the construction of that com- 
pany’s line has been undertaken by this bureau, 
asin the case of the other companies above men- 
tioned, after obtaining the sanction of the proper 
‘authorities. Work was commenced in July last 
year, and by the close of the present year the 
Shinjiki-Tatekawa section was nearly finished. 

We now give the following figures relating to 
the amount of money expended up to the close of 
the year under review for the purpose of construct- 
ing the lines of the Nippon, Ryomo, Mito, and 
Kobu Railway Companies :— 


Yen. 

Total amount of expenses of construc- 

tion disbursed up to the close of 
the preceding year...cccccsseeseees 9,620,214 

Total amount disbursed during the 
year under review .....c.cccsesessssceeees 3,567,186 
Grand total of disbursements ..........6. 13,187,400 
L—ADJUSTED AMOUNT ...sssccseeseeees 10,714,824 

First Section (Shinagawa-Maebashi 
and Ueno-Akabane) .... seee 2,662,399 
Second Section (Omiya-Shirakawa). 2,268,549 
‘Third Section (Shirakawa-Shiogama) 2,172,439 
Fourth Section (Sendai-Morioka) ... 983,239 
Fifth Section (Morioka-Aomori)....... 920,469 

Ryémé Line (Oyama-Kiriu and 
Kiriu- Maebashi)............. sesseeseeee 760,595 
Mito Line (Mito-Oyama) ............ 691,705 
Kébu Line (Shinjiku-Hachioji) ....... 255,429 

{1.—UnapsusteD AMOUNT AND 
FLOATING FUND ooo. cceeeceeseeeees 254729576 

1. Amount for which construction 

establishments (kenchiku-jo) are 
accountable wo... eeeee eee seeeeeaes 198,012 

2. Amount for which workshops are 
accountable .......cccccscssensenereeeeces 3,625 
3. Work-shop expenses ..... wee 311,065 
4. Material in store houses .... - 693,543 
5- Money remitted abroad ............ 627,798 
6. Provisional payments ............00. 458,845 
7. Money sent to various localities... 40,000 
Be Cashs2. ccc Aerscaveaeventasecers ec istests 139,688 


Of the sums above mentioned, the amount ad- 
justed from the commencement of operations to 
the close of the preceding year was yen 6,644,563, 
while the amount adjusted during the period 
under review was yen 4,070,261. Adding these 
two suns, we get ye 10,714,824, which represents 
the total adjusted amount up to the end of the 
year under review. 

The length of nes opened for traffic was 288 miles 
at the close of the preceding year, and the cost of~ 
construction for that mileage was yen 6,368,081. 
The roads opened during the present year were 
the Mito-Oyama line (42 miles), and the Oyama- 
Kirin line (33 miles), the aggregate mileage being 


75 miles. The cost of construction of these two 

lines was represented by yen 1,404,705. Let us 

now compare the cost of construction and the 
mileage in each section :— 

Coast or 

Construction 

Mivgace. PER Mite, 

Yen, 


Tota Lenetru or Lines 


OPENED.......0085 363 23,438 
First Section..... 81 32,869 
Second Section.. see Q7 23,387 
Third Section ....ccscccccsseees 110 19,749 


7. 
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Ryomo Line (Oyama-Kiriu 
Section) ...cscsccsscseccseeesees 33 ceessesse 21,606 
Mito Line ......cccceecseessseneee G2 ceeseeves 16,469 
N.B.—On the Second and Third Sections, the remaining work 
in the year under review required additional outlay; and con- 
sequently the cost of construction per mile shows some in- 
crease over that for the precedin ce On the be paar 
the section between Oyama an iriu was opened and the 
line has not yet been extended to Maebashi. The cost of con- 
struction per mile therefore has been calculated from the 
amount required by the Oyama-Kiriu section, yen 753,000, 

A detailed statement of the cost of construction 
of the lines of this company will be given in Table 
No. 3. 

Private Rattway Lines. 

With regard to those private railway lines for 
which charters were granted previous to the end 
of the preceding year, they were dealt- with in 
the last annual reports, so that in the present re- 
port all allusion to them will be omitted. The 
companies which either obtained or applied for 
charters during the year under review were as 
follows :— 

Kiusuu Tetsupo Katsua :— 

Office— Hakata, in the Prefecture of Fukuoka, 

Charter—Granted on 27th June, 1888. 

Capital—yen 11,000,000. 

Lines—Moji-Misumi, Tashiro-Nagasaki, Arita 

Saseho, Lido-Vatstishiro; and Kokura-Gydja 

Length of Lines—271 miles 18 chains, 

Period of Construction—10o years. 

Kosuin Tetsupo KaisHa:— 

Office—Kofu, in the Prefecture of Yamanashi. 

Provisional Charter—Granted on 11th July, 
1887. 

Capital—About yen 5,300,000. 

Line—From Gotemba to Matsumoto, through 
Kofu. 

Length of Line--About 132 miles. : 

Charter—Under consideration, 


Yamacata Tersupo KaisHa:— 

Office—Yamagata, in the Prefecture of Yama- 
gata. 

Provisional Charter—Granted on 17th May, 
1887. 

Capital—About yen 2,000,000. _ 

Line—From Shiraishi to Oishida. 

Length of Line—About 78 miles. 

Charter—Under consideration. 


Cuiku-Ho Tetrsupo KalsHa :— 

Office— Naokata-machi, Kurate Gun, Fukuoka 
Prefecture. 

Provisional Charter—Granted on goth July, 
1888. 

Capital—yen 750,000. 

Lines—From lizuka-mura, Honami Gun, to the 
port of Wakamatsu, Toga Gun, and from 
Naokata-mura, to Urate Gun, Akaike-mura, 
Tagawa Gun. 

Length of Lines—About 2g miles. 


Hokuriku Tetsupo Kaisua :— 
_ Office—Kanazawa, in tbe Prefecture of Ishi- 
kawa. 

Capital—yen 4,000,0c0. 

Lines—From Toyama to ‘Takefu, though Kana- 
zawa and Fukui, and from Moriyama to Fu- 
shiki. 

Length of T.ines—About 119 miles. 

Provisional Charter—Under consideration. 


Bessui Tetsupo KaisHa:— 
' Office—Niiham-ura, Nii Gun, Ehime Prefec- 

ture, 7 

Capital—yen 130,000. 

Line—From Niihama-ura to Tachikawa-yama- 
mura, 

Length of Line—About 5 miles. 

Provisional Charter—Under consideration. 


Sésu Tetsupo KatsHa :— 
Office—Honjo, ‘Tokyo. 
Capital—yen 1,200,000. 
Line—From Honjo to Yachimata, through 
Sakura. 
Length of Line—About 39 miles. 


jJoetrsu Tetsupo KaisHa :— 

Office—Maebashi, in the Prefecture of Gumma. 

Capital—yen 7,000,000. 

Lines—From Maebashi to *Nuttari, through 
Nagaoka, and from Kameda to Shibata, 
through Kihara. 

Length of Lines—About 167} miles. 

Provisional Charter—Under consideration. 


. 


N,B.—Application for a provisional charter, presented by the 
last mentioned company, was rejected in April of the present 
year. 

In November, 1887, 4 provisional charter was 
granted for the construction of a line which, under 
the name of the Gumma Railway, was lo connect 
Takasaki and Shibukawa. But, as the oompany 
in question failed to produce, within the required 
period, those plans and documents which are re- 
quired by Act. IIL. of the Regulations for Private 
Railways, the charter has lost its effect. 

Application for the construction of a line from 


Tsu to Yamada, in the Prefecture of Mie, by the 
Nansei Railway Kaisha was rejected. 

The Iyo Tetsudo Kaisha applied for permission 
to increase its capital in consequence of the 
augmentation of its rolling stock, and the applica- 
tion was granted on the 22nd of February in the 
present year. 

‘The sections of private :ailways which were open- 
ed for traffic during the year under review were 


as follows :— 
Date oF 
Lexctu. Opgnino. 
Miles. Chains. 1888, 
Her + 23... 62... May aand. 
9 .. 13... Nov. rth. 


Companies. Sections, 


Ryomo Tetsudo ae 
Kaisha Ashikaga-Kiriu ......... 


Iyo Tetsuda § Matsuyama-Mitsuga- 

Kaisha .........2 hama ....... aekeiebesas we 4 oe 18. Oct. ayth. 
Han-kai Tetsu- 

do Kaisha...... Yamatogawa-Sakai ... 1... 33 ... May rgth. 


« 10... 6§ ... Nov. rst. 


Sanyo ‘Tetsudo ¢ Hyogo-Akashi.... 
i 32... 1§ ... Dec. agrd. 


Kaisha ........ . CAkashi-Himeji . 
Mito Tetsudo . 1889. 
Kaisha ......... Oyama-Mito ....... veeee QU ae 43 0 Jan, roth, 
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We will now briefly describe the condition of 
affairs on private railway lines. (For linés on 
which the work of construction was undertaken by 
this office, see the preceding chapter.) 

On the Sanyo Tetsudo Kaisha’s line, the sec- 
tion as far as Himeji has already been opened, 
and the company now contemplates the commen- 
cement of work between that place and Onomichi 
in the Province of Bingo, over a distance of 100 
miles. About 10 miles from Himeji, the laying 
of rails has already been commenced, and the 
piercing of a tunnel between the Provinces of Ha- 
rima and Bizen is about to be begun. On other 
portions surveys are being made. 

The Kiushu ‘Tetsudo Kaisha was beset with 
various difficulties at the time of its establishment, 
and many complications had to be contended with 
both within and without. It was, therefore, feared 
that the company, even if it were able to obtain 
a charter, would not soon be in a position to com- 
mence the work of construction. But after the 
charter was granted, the affairs of the company 
gradually settled into order; and operations be- 
tween Hakata and Kurume were started in the 
fall of last year. In the present year, the section 
between Moji and Hakata was commenced; so 
that it may reasonably be expected that, in the 
course of the year following the one imder review, 
one section at least will be opened for traffic. 

The Osaka Tetsudo Kaisha has neatly complet- 
ed the section between Minato-machi, Osaka, and 
Kashiwabaia-mura, in the province of Kawachi, 
a distance of a litt® over to miles. The section 
will be opened for traffic before long. Wotk on 
the Sakurai and Nara sections will also be com- 
menced shortly. 

On the Kansai Tetsudo Kaisha’s line, the section 
between Kusatsu and Yokkaichi was commenced 
in the summer of last year, and at present tunnels 
are being cut on the boundary between the Pro- 
vinces of Iga and Ise. On certain portions rails 
have already been laid, and construction trains 
are being run, 

The Sanuki Tetsudo Kaisha commenced work 
on its line, 10 miles in all, early in the year under 
review, atid by the close of March the road was 
nearly finished. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 


Tlie total length of lines, Government and 
Private, opened for traffic in the course of the year 


under review was 314 miles ; and judging from the: 


present rate of progress it may be expected thal 
the length opened during next year will not be 
less. The entire length of all the lines at present 
opened for traffic isa thousand miles. With the 
extension of lines, and means of transporta- 
tion, railway business is in a more flourishing 
condition than ever. The spirit of railway enter. 
prise, which had, to all outward appearance, sub- 
sided somewhat in the summer and autumn, has 
of late manifested a tendency to revive. It may 
uot, therefore, be without interest to add in this 
place a few words as to what was obsetved in the 
closing chapter of the last annual report, touch- 
ing the want of substantiality in the plans of 
railway projectors and the effects produced on the 
capital of the country by the construction of rail- 
ways. It is scarcely necessary to repeat here— 
for even children recite the hacknied phrase— 
that in undertaking the construction of a railway 
line, the object should not be confined to the 
direct’ profits that can be obtained from the 
capital invested in the enterprise, but attention 
should also be paid to the benefits indirectly aceru- 
ing from the attendant development of industries 
and manufactures. The first point, however, that 
ought to engage the attention of railway projectors, 
is whether there is or is not a prospect of tealizing 
a proper amount of profit against the capital 
invested. But it to be regretted that, among 
the railway promoters of the present day, there 
are some who, discarding the prime requisite just 


mentioned, do not take the trouble to thoroughly 
and_ deliberately calculate the pfobable rate of 
profit. Such persons make a fatal mistake in 
estimating the advantages or disadvantages of a 
railway. They are perhaps merely the dupes of 
speculators who codperate with them, and whose ob- 
ject is to turn such enterprise imo a means of 
making money by means other than the opera- 
tions of the line or lines projected. Fist, there 
are capitalists whose sole object is to gain money 
by speculating in the sale and purchase of shares. 
These people, though their names may appear on 
the list of the projectors of a railway, are quite 
ignorant of the position and direction of the line. 
Nor do they in the slightest degree concern them- 
selves with any questions as to the difficulty or 
otherwise of the wotks to be undertaken or with 
the future prospects of the scheme. They are only 
anxious to obtain permission for the establishment 
of their company, so that they may be able to 
secure profits by their speculative operations. 
Secondly, there are wealthy local people who are 
popularly called ‘enthusiasts for railways” 
(tetsudo nesshinka). ‘These persons are wont to 
say:—‘‘In our locality there is not yet a line 
of railway; this makes us ashamed before the 
people of other districts.” Such being the 
raison d'etre of their railway schemes, they do not 
care about the direct profits of their lines, and their 
imagination is engrossed with the hopes of the 
vast indirect benefits that may be conferred. oft 
their districts by railway construction. Thirdly, 
there is a class of men who are only desirous of be- 
coming officers of a tailway company, for the pur- 
pose either of displaying their ability orof obtaining 
a means of livelihood. Such people trouble them- 
selves little about the permanent prosperity of the 
company, their end being attained if it only comes 
into existence, Men of this class are not qua- 
lified to make serious enquiries as to the ad- 
vantage or disadvantage of any specified line of 
railway. A projector who may fall under any 
of these categories is only worthy of condemnation. 
Among the numerous railway promoters of the 
present day, it is impossible to deny that there are 
many answering one or other of the above descrip- 
tions. Indeed, indications are not wanting of 
the presence of such persons in society. Rail- 
way projectors ought, therefore, to be on the alert, 
and to keep clear of such men. The extra- 
ordinary increase of railway and other joint stock 
companies since last year led the public to appre- 
hend a panic from a deficiency in the circulating 
capital of the country, but things have as yet 
moved smoothly. ‘There may be several reasons 
for this, but one of the principal causes is that, in 
the case of some joint stock companies like railway 
companies, there is always to be faced in the 
future a large expenditure on works, the amount 
of money at first spent being comparatively 
small. These things are noted here, not for the 
sake of discussion, but in the hope that men may 
take the requisite precaytions before it is too late. 


In railway business, it is scarcely necessary to 
say, it is more profitable to extend the lines of a 
large company with a large capital, than to es- 
tablish small companies working short lines with 
a scanty capital. A company working a line, how- 
ever short, so long as it maintains a separate 
existence, must possess all the ordinary necessary 
equipments, such, for instance, as a staff of officers 
for the management of its affairs. Moreover, the 
number of passengers and the quantity of goods 
passing on a tailway line differ very much in 
different seasons; and consequently, when the 
necessaly artangements are made on a short line 
to meet the demands of the busiest season, a por- 
tion of the capital must be left entirely unemployed 
in ordinary seasons. Further, such a company is 
obliged to maintain a workshop for repairing cars 
and implements. ‘Thus a company has no facility 
to meet the increased demand at one part of the line 
by unemployed materials elsewhere, and it is easy 
to see that it will be unable to carry on business, un- 
less by employingan amount of capital altogether’ 
out of proportion to the length of its line. When, 
on the other hand, a line which is already long is 
extended still further, or when a branch line is 
added to it, not only is profit obtained on the ex- 
tended portion of the line or on the branch line, 
but the profit on the main line must also be more 
or less augmented. When, however, the extended 
portion or the branch line is put under inde- 
pendent management, it is necessary to main- 
tain a very complicated system of accounts, so 
as to draw a distinction Letween the respective 
profits on the main line and on the extended 
portion or branch line. Thus the company waik- 
ing the new section or the branch line will only 
be able to secure the profits made on the line 
under its own Management. The position will 
indeed be like that of the person who, as the pro- 
verb has it, sees his pame cariied off by an eagle 
after he has taken great pains to secureit. When 
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a limited number of railway companies alone are 
to be permitted to increase their capital and ex- 
tend their lines, it is usually asserted by way of 
objection that such a step will lead to all the 
evils of monopoly. But a railway is in its very 
nature a kind of monopoly, and the extent 
of its lines makes no difference. What is objection- 
able about a monopoly in railways, is no doubt 
the circumstance that there is danger of freights 
and fares being raised. But the experience of 
Europe and America proves such an apprehen- 
sion to be groundless. Comparing the state of 
things at former times, when there was in those 
countries a countless number of railway companies 


owning each only a few miles of line, and the state 
of things at the present time when the smaller 
companies have been one after another absorbed 
by the larger corporations possessing more capital 
and working longer lines, and when a single 
company manages and works lines of several 
thousand miles in length, it is observed that 
the rate of charges has been by degrees 
greatly lowered, simultaneously with the amalga- 
mation of the lines. This experience was not 
bought cheaply, for, by the amalgamation of 
lines in the West, the poorer and the weaker 
were, so to speak, playthings in the hands of the 
ticher and stronger, and a great deal of distress 


was caused to the former, In practice it may be 
difficult to fix the number of companies and the 
length of lines that can be maintained under 
separate management, for no standard capable of 
practical application is possible in these respects. 
The only feasible way, therefore, of applying a 
check for the present, is to consider the topogra- 
phical conditions and the general nature of the 
lines proposed. At all events the establishment of 
a great number of companies and the construction 
of independent short lines are anything but desir- 
able, and this point ought to engage the attention 
of every person who has the peneral interest of the 
public at heart. 


a RE a a a ae 
‘Taste No. 1.—DeratLep STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS OF RaiLWway FuNDS rorR THE YEAR ENDING MARCH 31ST, 1880. 


ITEMs. Tokyo- Kobe-Otsu. Tsuruga-Ogaki. Takasaki- Yokohama- Totsuka- |Otsu-Nagahama. | Total, 
Yokohama. Naoetsu. Ogaki. Yokosuka. j 

Preliminary Surveys.......cccsssseveeserveees 24,275.056| 67,349.823] * 98,625.992| 39,439.426 30,580.978 3,054-345 2,995.242 267,220.862 

Inspection of MOOT IES 6s siccse socveldwiussesesaey> 74,840.170 202,118.316) 47:592-257| 109,075.366 222,619.078 5,279-925 12,737.500 674,262.672 

RMTGROG; ..ysvcsssasivcsacesecawanazaoesesstas 244,735-996| 362,803.061] 86,208.448) 211,589.822| 163,990.514 3,626.917 2.420 | 1,072,956.178 

Earth-works ............ 464,808.072| 864,392-877| 599,630.576| 973,623.380| 1,991,858.298| - 52,546.917| 333,220.297 5,280,080.417 

Bridges hatch mace Ai 647,616.816)2,051,049.600 169,810.372 398,508.799) 3,418,470.773 13,118.303 260,509 604 6,959,084.267 

Culverts .oc.scsseceseeeceesseeeeceeeee neeeesenans 15,680.779) 408,277.324| 83,488.188) 119,072.736| — 333,371.879 7:647.827| 93,041.834 | 1,060,580.567 

DrBinage Pipes... ..ccccsscsisscerverescscecsess 23,521.169 13,300.415 9,311.373 41,926.061 572303-378 200.321 12,028.182 157,050.899 

MENTS eax vedavrecncteysPrindeaxenvsaasvemepanves wa. §03,125-438| 525,430.574 69,706.286) 1,020,781.565| 93,653.462 65,525.172 | 2,278,222.497 

Tracks Seed aucccdhacasede pea kbershezseamnativs 521,929.844 792,228.778 615,957-126 779480 863! 1,691,443.531 65,201.623 23,977-551 | 45490,225.316 

PES: 6ub5545 ch ccdnasea paxtsend as veeeewasbe 195,309.372; 579,010.497 119,435.720 67,068.351 135,591.625 4,151.802 759.103 1,401,989.470 

Carriages Suavusencvasa lena vearpeiuechatserseals GQDIOOORO7 1,017,250.420 642,694.883 183,257.623 277,125.854 i ie | 2,459,129.096 

Machrine-shops .......cssccseesensseneeeeeeetens 143,253-817| 315,085.858| 93,662.643) 37,940.907 44,797 .025 tee vee | 634,740.250 

MIPONAES.. couches ncoianenecnagueeterae tse paeaa 31,105.308) 147,536.059, 25,318.063) 46,518.840 42,180.057 1,573+152 2,607.609 | 296,839.088 

Transportation ........064 an 63.611 2,124.930, 102,903.478 393,677.568 8,801.774! 19,240.302]|  586,811.663 

Construction trains ...ccccecseeeeeeeeeeerenee 5.224.811 17,531.420} 17,180.380]  20,014.307 62,804.014 3,999-733 1,644.218 128,399.483 

Construction tools ...... 67,590.64 as 433 15,705 -544 79,799.627 510.71 2,999-473 166,611.998 

Fences and boundary post 4,330.02¢ 32,554-829 820.929 3,099.248 4,128.922 59.0905 269.172 45,262.221 

Miscellaneous _.............. 49,760.113) 134,857.084; 108,239 597 53,588.602 147,772.398 1,916.561 16,146.267 512,280,622 

Telegraph CONSEFUCHION: «ici csscacasersxsccess ea 16,384.335 4,700.013 9,307.804 18,540.582 501.912 533-362 | 50,088.698 

CHIANG cse.ccpecssnsrnereriinndeabereestevaecatess 1,622.452| 102,284.197 vee 53999-504 me 109,906.153 

Final accounts and adjusted amount 852,842.299 7,827,202.206 3,352,579-861 |3,341,833-533|10,142,837.770, 266,809.380! 848,237.368 | 28,632,342.417 
Unadjusted amounts ..........2065 2,000.000) — 67,553-941 110,259-722| 750,473.22 71,883.004, 162,920.482 | 1,165,090.373 ° 

Total wicccscsscseceecssseneseseeeeeseesteers/298545842-2991718045750-147 1313521579 861 13,452,093 -255|10,893,310.994) 338,692.384:1,011,157.850 | 29,7971432-790 

_ . " | 
Bl Oat pr Bis di neds sass sncta yas duydeasectoes caagasesestaaboaevibassuscdcecasae soSabeebaneesen he 3593:594-704 
SPAN TT OUAI sas ices cagaxicov aia gig eWagZ eave sven acd eds cbbadvadasade i 33:391,027.494 
TaBte No. 2. Deraitep STATRMENT OF RECEIPTS AND PROFITS FOR THE YEAR ENDING MARCH 3IST, 1889. : 
Trarric Receipts. TrarFic Expenars. 
Saction, > | Net Prorits, 
Receipts from | Receipts from ‘Miscellaneous Total Maintenance of} Expense of Expense of | Miscellaneous: Total 
Passengers. Goods. Receipts. Lines, rains. Transportation.| Expenses. otals. 

Tokyo-Yokohama ...... 499,348.315; 68,400.020' 45,426.490} 613,174.825 32,292.159| 79,609.179| §2,407-776; 35,416.906; 199,726.020] 413,448.805 

Kobe-Otsu.....cesceeeeeees 626,942.965| 167,198.760 12,401.592| 806,543.317 75:979-539} 110,926.200) 69,179.449: 26,157.320| 281,342.508] 525,200.809 

‘Tsuruga-Oyaki.........0 99,767.385} 67,573.40. 1,319.196 159,659.98!) 24,878.866) 38,746.610] 16,419.494| 41377-729, 84,422.699| 75,237.282 

Oyati-Taketoyo ......... 151,064.035. 32,897.760 624.303} 184,586.098 25,021.425) 23,873-703] 15,425-90!1| 3.942.985  68,264.014) 116,322.084 

‘Takasaki-Yokokawa ...|  52,198.740) 20,280.350 699.314] 73,178-404| 11,209.907. 11,673.642 7:115.819} 746.090, 30,745.458] 42,432.946 

Karuizawa-Naoetsu igdigs 119,594.088 79,156.960 253.260] 199,004.308] 92,436.838| 31,189.563| 22,822.174) 5,156.024; 151,604.599| | 47,399.709 

Yokohama-Shizuoka ...| 185,394-040! 21,572.810 106.334] 206,993-184 591025.649 50,629.877| 19,885.981! 1,350.349; 121,891.856| 85,101.328 

Ofu-Hamamatsu ......... 60,293.967| 10,216.700! 160.278] 70,670.945 71305-234) 12,044.304) 9,159.500} 1,079.204, 29,588.242| 41,082.703 

Se cael Stn | Se ee nm) Re [ee nn benim Ee at pe ae | mie ee ate eh _. a 

Total. ci saccaicceccnes 1,785,523-535' 467,296.760: 60.990.767!2,313,811.062 318,249.617! 358,693.0781 212,416.0941 78,226.607! 967,585.396 1,346,225.666 

sah, aa ne . ee o clit A Ls INCE aA lS RT NOT LPI A WA hat BAS ad Bek Je ted Badal” eo ting 


Taste No. 3. 


YEAR ENDING Marcu 31ST, 1889. 


DerTaILeD STATEMENT OF CONSTRUCTION FunpDs oF THE Nippon, Rromo, Mito, anp Kosu Ratbway CoMPANIJES FOR THB 


Items. 1st Section. and Section. srd Section, 4th Section. | sth Section. Total.’ | Ryomo Line. Mito Line. Kobu-Line. Grand Total. 
Preliminary Sur-| : 
1 VEYS sees dvniiee i 7:322.724|  4,000.410) —_§,634.682/ 10,684.470| 10,505.387| — 38,147.673} 4559-563} 5.657.244) 1,175-388 49,539.868 
nspection of, , 

Works edie sedeies 61,500.863| 38,079.663] 40,360.200! 10,976.441) 15,596.145| 166,513.312) 18,126.131| 12,496.056] 6,943.456,  204,078.955 
Land used .. 176,70§.942| 28,651.049] —59,870.232 37-954, 52310.505| 270,575.682 143.061 29.724 _ 270,748.467 
Earth-works 185,604.780] 167,704.924| 548,131.628) 250,552.378| 378,368.808) 1,530,362-518} 137,518.g03] 117,263.133) 24,078.534! 1,809,223.088 
Bridges..........6666) 449,936.747| 613,532-470] 332,509.523]) 32,730.224| 4,138.816) 1,432,847.780 94,600.496] 120,066.054| 45,716.378| 1,693,230.708 
Culverts wees 72,580.308, 32,398-733} 06,505-716| 11,946.997| 3.669.999, 187,101.753) 35.818.621] 15,293.595| 6,870.758|  245,084.727 
Drainage Pipes ...) 12,686.708} —7,209.275] 20,951.369| 9349-306] 3,047.130, — §3.243-848} 10,089.847; 9,648.198/ —1,511.293 741493-186 
Tunnels _- 14,395-886, 48.275.072| —8,565.365| 11,484.404; — 82,720.727 = 1,381.859 ond 84,102.586 
"Tracks ..... 906,475-766| 686,284.874! 703,621.466) 574,552-973) 415,383.978| 3,286,319.057| 359:720-330| 306,162.314) 132,471.900| 4,084,673.601 
Stations 139,054.589} 63,981.116) 53,921.333 121.975} ~ 113.995| 257,793-008] 10,635.299] 11,004.900 §51.531 279,984.738 

UAYS cecsecscreeeeee 1,674.952 62.250 4,230.906 _ 3:544-134 6,512.242 _ — pith 9.512.242 
Carriages..........6+ 410,000.000] 470,528.874| 109,564.147 8.250) 601.730} 990,703.001] 38,863.207 a aoe _ 1,062,223.287 
Machine-shops 26,655.645| 16,961.499} —17,565.940 263.868; 122.623 61,569.575 69.086 23.095 oe 61,661.756 
Buildings ............ 35,391.035| 13,004.146| 14,812.772) 2,231.492) 4,086.867 69,526.312| 5,662.166| 4,619.352 71.393 ee 
Coa ss| 40,099.701|  20,768.078| 0,242.009/ 53,637-607| 48,198.439, 222,945-834) 20,820.846, 24,332.019| 10,546.053) —284,645.352 

onstruction 

Trains ....ccecceee 15,951-488| 26,033.703} 26,845.487/ 5,779-290} 1.823.788 76,433-756|  7,986.152] 6,061.937! —4,208.796) 04,690.641 
Construction Tools! 36,874.620] 3.426.883) 4.418.046,” §73.506, 807.531] 46,101.186) 1,949.572] 2,164.026/ 780.5931, §0,995.377 
Fences and Boun- 

dary Posts ...... 2,977 -907 745-054 2,364.470 319.131] 1,072.726 7:479.288) — 1,173.504 304.812 113.227 9,070.831 
Miscellaneous ...... 66,360.686]  50,273.133) 33,086.034! 7.744.458) 9,107.210) = 165,571.521| 4,156.721) 18,474.287} 19,776.767 207,979.296 
Telegraph — con- 

BIMEMOU Hgts 13,944-417|  10,507.347| 20,527.20] 3,163.351] 3.484.543) §1,626.858| 2.701.760, 4,064.410] —612.667| —_—_§9,005.695 

Adjusted Amount|2,662,398.878 2,268,549.367|2,172,438.832 983,239.09] 920,468.758} 9,007,094.931) 760,595-205} 691,704.694) 255,428.734) 10,714,823.624 

Unadjusted Amount and Floating Fund.............ceee 1,989,84 1.031) 234,250.999| 53,412.725] 195,071.750| 1,472,576.505 


Grand Total 


beer cee sncone 


10,996,935-962! 994,846.264! 745,117.41 


ee 


450,500.484! 13,187,400.129 
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TaBig No. 4. NuMBER oF CARRIAGES AT THE CLOSE OF THE [TWENTY-FIRST YRAR. 


Voko- For Con- Nippon Teruge Kai- - 
, To- \hama. | Takasaki- Tsuruga- | struction Total at tye 4 SNe’: : “3 YOMO, 
Materials: kyo {te Naoetsu. |Kobe-Otsu, Henan, Tokaido Total. peat a ene eee, Close of | Close of ean. Pea Mito 
. Line. aist Year, | aoth Year, IDES: 
Engines ........e aiaene'saesleatice 26 10 22 20 7 85 63 22; — 25 29; — 4); — 
Imperial Carriages ..........6 I —_ I - — 2 2| — — _ I; — 1} — 
Ist class Carriages ..........0066 16 _ 5 _ _ 21 17 4;—- I I _ — = 
Ist and 2nd class composite ... I 2 11 _ _ 14 13 I — 17 ne 9 A _ —_— 
and class Carriages ............ 19 _ et 9 — 39 38; ‘1} — 4 _ 4} — =2 
and and 3rd olass composite ... - _ _ _ - _ 7/— 7 - _ _ — _ 
2nd class and Brake composite - _ _ 5 _ 5 _— 5|— _ — ~ _— — 
3rd class Carriages ............ 45 22 85 103 _ 255 203 52; — 83 72); .ir | — _ 
3rd class and Brake composite. II 7 27 9 _ 54 28 26} — 8 8); — —-j- 
Passenger Brake Vans......... 8 7 6 16 — 37 30 7\|— 22 17 5; — _ 
Carriage Waggons............66 3 _— 1 _ -_ 4 4|— _ _ _ = = pes 
Horse Boxes ......ccssesseeeesees 2 _ I _ — 3 gat— _ 1 1) — — _ 
Fish Trucks..........ccceees aadioet 6 — 10 6 _— 22 22); — —_ 5 5; — == _ 
Cattle Trucks ....ccsccccseseeee ne 3 _ I I _— _ 5 5|— _ _— _ —_ _ a 
Timber Trucks ...... si cavavevent 7 _ 16 8 _ 3 31; — — 5 3 2/— =< 
Ballast Cars..........c.ccsccseenees _ 53 60 67 146 326 319 7\— 177] , 153 24| — —_ 
Closed Luggage Vans . 89 2 229 151 —_ 471 431 4o| — 187 119 68} — 30 
Open Luggage Vans..... go 39 113 41 - 283 224 59/ — 166 130 36; — = 
Luggage Brake Vans ......... 14 13 10 18 _ 55 28 27;— 18 8 Io} — — 
Stone Waggon ..........ceeeee _ -- 1 ~ — I tr} — — —_— - — — _ 
Oil Cars ........ Satat iu eeeusne dees 10 — I 1 — 12 2 10}; — 10 — Io} — — 
Special Cars ....... sites dies saad I _ I _ — 2 2; — _ 3 3; — = oe 
Grand Total ......eeeee 352 155 612 455 | 153 | 1,727 1,473 | 261 7 732 567 | 170 5 30 
Taste No. 5.—NuMBER OF PASSENGERS AND QuanTITY or Goons, CARRIED rrom May, 1872, TO THE CLOSE OF THE 21ST YEAR. 
Tox yo- YOKOHAMA. KoBe-Orsu. ‘TsuruGa-TaketToyo, | TaKASaKI- YOKOKAWa. 
YEAR. — , ‘ eA : F | ; 
gth Number Quantity Length Number Quantity Length Number Quantity Length {| Number Quantity 
of of of of of of of of of of \ of . of 
Line. | Passengers. Goods. Line. | Passengers. Goods. Line. | Passengers. Goods, Line. | Passengers. Goods. 
Miles. Tons, Miles. Tons, Miles. Tons, Miles. Tons, 
1872—May-December ............ 18 495,078 457| — _ _ — — _ _ — a 
1873—January-December ...... 18 3,415,225 2,351 — opened , May, 1874. — _— _ _— — ae 
1874—January-December ...... 18 1,589,428 17,249 | 20 504,132 452] — _— _ — — a 
1875—January-June ......eeeceee 18 895,188 10,369 | 20 586,573 3,234) — _ _— _ —_ acs 
8th—-July, 1875-June, 1876......) 18 1,667,724 16,667 | 20 1,088,758 41,515 | — - —, — — = 
gth—July, 1876-June, 1877...... 18 1,584,162 27,092 | 47 1,349,098 32,249 | — — _ _ — — 
1oth—July, 1877-June, 1878......) 18 | 1,584,509 31,232 | 47 1,512,198 53,655 | — _ —_ _— ee = 
tith—July, 1878-June, 1879...... 18 | 1,606,048 33.465 | 47 1,817,856 06,766 | — _— _ — = es! 
rath—July, 1879-June, 1880...... 18 1,790,072 40,068 | 55 | 2,547,350 123,148 | — _ —_ — — = 
13th—July, 1880-June, 1881...... 18 | 2,084,221 42,521 | 58 | 3,248,097 150,399 | — |opened Malrch, 1882. _ _— _ 
14th—July, 1881-June, 1882......) 18 | 2,111,078 45,892 | 58 | 3,573,998 178,712 | 25 73,658 573 | — = — 
15th—July, 1882-June, 1883...... 18 | 2,213,551 35,976 | 58 | 3,480,363 185,691 | 39 303,988 9,188 | — —_ ame 
16th—July, 1883-June, 1884...... 18 | 2,154,895 35,209 | 58 2,065,356 181,913 | 48 340,955 24,121 | — _— — 
17th—July, 1884-June, 1885...... 18 | 1,963,174 61,116 | 58 1,896,876 | 214,425 | 48 239,210 38,639 | — opened |Oct., 1885. 
18th—July, 1885-March, 1886...) 18 1,359,346 44,672 ; 58 1,103,657 108,031 | 69 133,837 29,337 18 39,944 6,333 
19th—April, 1886-March, 1887...) 18 1,740,442 | 84,913 | 58 1,499,305 190,777 | 93 337,746 59,162 18 125,837 29,776 
2oth—April, 1887-March, 1888... 18 | 2;174,782 101,878 ; 58 | 2,221,667 237,055 | 102 783,54) 83,184 | 18 203,241 33,746 
21st—April, 1888-March, 1889.... 18 | 2,448,022 115,841 | 58 | 2,853,008} 258,470 | 102 | 1,315,315 131,559 | 18 304,838 30,623 
Total vessscsceissecs siuctedsaees ens _ 30,876,045 | 746,968 | — 31,954,292 | 2,026,492 | — | 3,528,250 375,763 | — 673,860 00,478 
a 
Karuizawa-Naogtgu. YOROHAMA-SHIZUOKA. Oru-Hamamatsu. Granp Tora. 
A ere ADCO eS 
YEAR. Length | Nook Quantity ot Sa Buber Quantity Eeagth pater Quantity bength Number Quantity 
Line. | Passengers. Goods. Line. | Passengers. Goods, Line, | Passengers. Goods. Line. | Passengers. Goods. 
Miles. Tons. Miles. Tons. Miles. Tons. Miles. Tons, . 
1872—May-December ......... wel oe —_ _ _ — _— _ — a 18 495,078 457 
1873—January-December ...... —_° _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 18 1,415,225 2,351 
1874—January-December ...e| — _— _ _ - _ _ —_ — 38 | 2,093,560 17,701 
1875—January-June .....-.....66. _ —_ _ _ _ _ _— — _— 38 | 1,481,761 13,603 
8th—July, 1875-]une, 1876...... _— _ _ _ — — — _ _ 38 | 2,756,482 58,182 
gth—July, 1876-June, 1877...... _ _ _ _— _— _ — _ —_ 65 | 2,933,260 50,341 
1oth—July, 1877-June, 1878......, — _ _ _ _ —_ — — — 65 | 3,096,707 84,887 
11th—July, 1878-June, 1879...... a a ati = — fe = = a 65 | 3,423,904] 100,231 
12th—July, 1879-June, 1880...... _ _- _ _ _ _ _ _ _— 73 45337422 163,216 
13th—July, eee 1881...... _ _— _ _ — — — — ps 76 5,332,318 192,920 
14th—July, 1881-June, 1882...... _ _ _ _ - _ _ _ ~_ tor | 5,758,734 | 225,177 
15th—July, 1882-June, 1883......, — _ = _ = = = = = 115 | 6,003,902} 230,855 
16th—July, 1883-June, 1884...... _ _ — _ = = - - _— 124 | 5,161,206] 241,243 
17th—July, 1884- June, 1885......) — _ _— _ _ _ _ —_ —_ 124 | 4,099,260] 314,180 
18th—-July, 1885-March, 1886...) — opened jAug., 1886.) — _ _— — _ — 163 | 2,636,784 188,373 
19th—April, 1886-March, 1887...) 18 58,143 g,210 | — opened |July, 1887.] — — _ 205 | 3,761,473 | 373,838 
2oth—April, 1887-Margh, 1888...| 18 134,747 19,704 | 31 401,405 9,903 | — opened |Sept., 1888.) 245 | 5,919,383 | 485,470 
2ist—April, 1888-March, 1889...| 92 485,185 49,387 | 102 785,658 24,890 | 56 212,750 6,143 | 446 | 8,404,776 616,913 
Total ii ccccitscivesasseavesecsecdac|) =e 678,075 78,301 | — | 1,187,063 34,793 | — 212,750 6,143 © — 169,111,235! 3,368,938 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
Se eee cee ea 
DISCOURTESY TO FOREIGN VISITORS. 


To THE Epitor OF THE “JAPAN Matt.” 
Sir,—Apropos the editorial note which appear- 
edin your issue of yesterday, I will recount what 
occurred to myself this morning in Yokohama, 
which, although not exactly a parallel, is an illus- 
tration of the whole system which has become 
wholly unbearable, and must be resisted. 


I went this morning to the shop of S. Shobei, 
in Main Street, to putchase two dressing gowns. 
As I approached the door I saw through 
the glass there six or eight shopmen stand- 
ing round a hibachi just inside the door.  Al- 
though they all looked at me, not one stirred 
to open the door for an approaching customer. 
I opened the door myself and entered, but 
not one bowed or made any advance to en- 
quire my wants ; so afler waiting a few seconds, I 
said, ‘ Ol! if you don’t want to,sell, I will buy at 
another shop.” This merely provoked an imbecile 
sort of grin, so I left, and purchased the dressing 
gowns at the shop of Shieno, higher up. The 
fact is, these people have made immense fortunes 
from foreign customers, and have now waxed so 
fat that they are above showing the commonest 
attention. This isa disease which, however, will 
in time bring its own cure. Another instance: 
I saw this morning at the Club Hotel in the 
dining-room, a boy mimic the deportment of an 
elderly lady whom he had just passed out; and 
this before all the other guests who were break- 
fasting at the time. Unless a determined effort 
is made to put down the swindling and abuse to 
which foreigners are subject all over the country, 
they had better pack up their traps and get out at 
once. 

I am, Sir, yours respectfully, 

EYE WITNESS. 


Yokohama, November 29th, 1889. 


(We must say that our correspondent seems to have been ex- 
ceptionally unfortunate. For our own part we have never 
experienced anything but the greatest civility at the shop 
referred to, and we venture to think that few will be found to 
tell a different story. As for ‘the swindling and abuse to 
which foreigners are subject all over the country,’’ would that 
all countries were equally blameless.—Ep. 7.M. 


To rue Epitor oF THE “JAPAN Matt.” 
Str,—As you take exception to my use of the 


expressions “swindling and abuse,” I enclose 


herewith copy of an account of charges for an 
ordinary Japanese lunch at Uraga, and would 
ask you if it is not swindling to charge foreigners 


. four times as much as would be charged to Japa- 


nese. Is it swindling for a jinrikishaman (mem- 
ber of a guild) and the manager of the guild toge- 
ther to ask yen 1.20 for a journey in the morning 
in fine weather with a little luggage only, when 
their own published tariff shows the proper charge 
to be 42 sen for a passenger? Is it swindling and 
abuse, if when you have given a man 25 sex for 
bringing down a little luggage from Miyanoshita 
to Yumoto (the published fare being 18 sem), 
he follows you about demanding 40 sen, and 
finally lets you off under a storm of filthy epithets ? 
Did you not recently denounce these very people 
as extortionists ? 

Is it not purgatory to travel anywhere in the 
country off the lines of railway, in consequence of 
the shameless extortion to which you must submit, 
or pursue your course amidst a constant scene of 
squabbling and detention ? 

Was it not swindling and abuse which you re- 
ported in your issue of the 28th instant? 

Are guides (who are generally of the shisoku. 
class) any worse than most of the others with 
whom foreigners similarly come in contact? 


Iam, Sir, yours respectfully, 
EYE WITNESS. 
Yokohama, December 2nd, 1889. 


(We have never found it ‘‘ purgatory” to travel off the lines of 
railway, nor have we found ourselves the victims of swindling 
and extortion.—Ep. 7.M.) 


To THE Epitor oF THE “JAPAN Matt.” 

S1r,—As you appear to be one of the many 
foreigners in Japan who are biassed in its favour, 
and who believe that “ swindling ” and “ extortion” 
are carried on to no greater extent here than else- 
where,—nay, even go the length of maintaining 
that for civil and considerate treatment of fo- 
reigners in general, Japan bearsthe palm over some 
other countries that we wot of,—allow me to ex- 
press my sympathy with Mrs. ‘ Eye Witness,” 
(I’m sure it must be a lady), at the loss of so 
many sen. 

That the keepers of tea-houses in the interior of 
Japan should charge a half a yen more to foreign 
tourists than they do to their own countrymen is 


preposterous, seeing that their more ‘‘ civilized” 
brethren, the hotel and inn-keepers of Europe and 
American never do anything of the kind. Perhaps, 
the tea-house keeper, may allege as an excuse for 
a little extra charge, the extra requirements of the 
foreigner, but he should consider that the tourist 
is a superior sort of being who has a right to 
demand extra attention without extra pay. 


As for the naughty “ ricksha-man,”—he is al- 
most as bad as a London ‘‘cabby,”—and if the 
tariff that his paternal government have fixed 
for him is cidiculously low, what of that? Was’nt 
he born to act the part of a horse or rather of a 
donkey, to his fellow creatures ? 

Perhaps “ Eye Witness” is very stout, and the 
‘little luggage was full of weighty matter, and 
the ‘ricksha-man ” thought himself entitled to an 
extra 20 sen, for ricksha-men love money as well 
as tourists. 


I vepeat that I sincerely sympathize with “ Eye 
Witness,” and would recommend him or her to get 
out of this ‘ purgatory” into the heaven of Euro- 
pean or American health or pleasure resorts. 
Only, if he or she should get “swindled” and 
“squeezed ” a little there also, I would advise 
“Eye Witness”? not to give vent to her or his 
righteous indignation in such unmeasured terms, 
and in a daily paper, for though the good-natured 
Japanese treats such effusions with a smile and a 
shiug of the shoulders, the natives over yonder 
might look upon it as a decided breach of good 
manners, and even take it as an affront to the 
valive community at large. 


Lam, Sir, yours truly, 
Tokyo, December 4th, 1889. 


CON-FU-TSE. 


GUIDES IN JAPAN.—$100 REWARD. 


To THe EDITOR OF THE “JAPAN Malt.” 

Sir,—Referring to your editorial on the much 
vexed and more vexing question of guides in Japan, 
published in your issue of yesterday, we, the under- 
signed, whose headquarters. are at the Grand 
Hotel, beg that you will give prominence to our 
disclaimer that the guide referred tb is one 
of our number. We deprecate as much as you, 
the alleged conduct which you very properly 
denounce, and we are qually interested with your- 
self, although with a different motive, in ascertain- 
ing who Uhis culprit really is. With this object in 
view, we hand you herewith an advertisement for 
insertion in your paper offering 100 dollars reward 
lo any person who shall identify the offender and 
and prove the offence as against one of onr 
humber. Or we will give a reward of $50.00 
should the offender prove to be an outside guide. 

Weare determined to keep our Guides’ Asso- 
ciation free from the presence of such men as the 
one referred to in your article, and shall be grate- 
ful for any assistance afforded us in unearthing 
him. We guarantee not only to expose the 
offender, but to punish him to the extent allowed 
by the laws of our country. 


Weare, Sir, yours truly, 
On behalf of the Association, : 
‘ T. K. ITO. 
K. MATSUDA. 
T. KOBEL. 
H. HORI. 
‘ F. TAKAGAKI. 
Yokohama, November 2gth, 1889. 


SIR EDWIN ARNOLD ON INDIAN 
BUDDHISM. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE “JAPAN MAIL.” 

Str,—It is with some hesitation as one who was 
allowed last week to listen to Sir Edwin Amold’s 
eloquent words that I venture to write a few lines 
on the above subject. Moreover, all lovers of Eng- 
lish literature are indebted to Sir Edwin Arnold, 
as well as all who delight with S. Paul and the old 
Alexandrian teachers to dwell on the true and 
beautiful in the ethnic religions of the world. The 
sum total of high and pure thought which remains 
after the necessary process of sifting may be as 
small as Prof. Max Miller now estimates it. It 
will not be the less precious, and no less thanks 
are due to those who have gathered’ out of the 
counterfeit and refuse and presented it to us ina 
form which makes it a common and delightful 
possession, - The sense of such obligations all but 
disarms criticism. It might do so altogether were 
it not for the recollection—magis amica veritas. 

2. It may be admitted without much mental 
qualification that wherever the doctrines of Budd- 
hism ‘have passed, they bring to the people ad- 
opting them or particully adopting them more or 
less of embellishment and elevation,” but I venture 


to say that no reading of the history of Indian 
thought can show that to-day ‘ all Hindoo India 
is Buddhist in heart and essence.” So far from 
this being the case, it would be far more true to 
say that the characteristic teachings of Buddhism 
have been rejected by the whole heart and mind 
of modern India in favour of Brahmanism. India 
to-day, where it is not Muslim, is permeated 
throughout by Bralhmanical doctrine. Buddhism 
and Brahmanism are fundamentally opposed. ‘The 
characteristic thoughts of the one are expressed 
by such words as atheism, Karma, Nirvana; of 
the other by Pantheism, Incarnation, Absorption. 
Buddhism was only a long parenthesis in the pro- 
cess—unhappily in the main a process of degrada- 
tion—from the religion of the Vedas to the modern 
Vaishnavite cults. As a system, Brahmanism pre- 
ceded it, coped with it, and survives it. 


Moreover, criticism—that imperious mistress of 
modern thought—has shown*that the very exist- 
ence of Gautama as “the greatest Indian tea- 
cher’ is most uncertain. All that can fairly be 
said is that the Buddhistic system almost certainly 
had a personal Founder in a country which wor- 
ships great personalities. That the beautiful story 
of the Indian Prince represents historically the 
Founder’s life is unlikely. One of the first Euro- 
pean Sanscritists of our day told me, some little 
time since, that the story as we have it was in 
his opinion of far later origin than the doctrinal 
system of Buddhism. 

3. The significance of the history of Indian re- 
ligious throught is not easily missed. It shows on 
the largest scale that a creed, however imperfect or 
corrupt, is innately stronger than the subtlest philo- 
sophy or the loftiest system of ethics. It not ob- 
scurely suggests that the East awaits for the last 
satisfaction of its more than millenial aspirations, a 
teaching that shall set before it under Oriental 
forms the Person and Words of ‘ The Spotless In- 
carnanation,” for whose coming the Indian pea- 
santry still hopes and pray—the Lux Mundi. 


I am, Sir, your very faithful Servant, 
ED. BICKERSTETH. 


December, 4th 1889. Bishop. 


ST. ANDREWS BALL. 


a 


The Scotch residents of Yokohama and Tokyo 
held their annual ball on the 29th ult-in honour of 
their Patron’ Saint, St. Andrew. Like all matters 
to which Scotchmen put their hands the assembly 
was in every sense a success, the circumstance 
that owing to the inconvenient arrangement of the 
days of the week during the present year it could 
not take place on St. Andrew’s Day—that being 
Saturday—having apparently no adverse effect 
whatever on the proceedings. At will be recol- 
lected a suggestion was made at the annual meet- 
ing of the St. Andrews Society that the celebra- 
tion for 1889 should take the form of a banquet ; 
but this proposal did not meet with favour—per- 
haps it was felt that in respect of prolonged enjoy- 
ment, not to speak of the fact that it really means 
a banquet with dancing thrown in, the ball was 
preferable. At any rate the banquet as a proposi- 
tion was promptly put down and the arrangements 
for a ball—which, in consequence of an adjournment 
of the meeting, had to be somewhat hurried,—were 
proceeded with. The Decorations Committee were 
sadly hindered in their operations by the inability of 
the Japanese artists whom they commissioned, to 
fall into line with them on the subject of heraldery. 
Everybody will be readily concede that no better 
adornment can be conceived for a festive hall than 
shields bearing varipus devices, even though the 
latter may not be altogether correct from a_heral- 
dic point of view. How much more effective then 
would be a series of escutcheons which, while they 
lent their colours and figures to the general decora- 
tion of the scene, would at the same time suggest 
to the observer versed in Scottish lore incidents 
that have been written indelibly on the book of 
history? And so the committee had to keep a 
wary eye on the local craftsman, for a chevron 
or would be but poorly represented by a cream- 
tinted crooked band, and the heart which adorns 
the Douglas escutcheon might as well be left out if 
new fangled ideas as to colour were allowed to pre- 
vail. Inthe end Mr. Aitchison and his collaborators 
secured satisfactory representations of the arms of 
the chief houses that held sway on the north side 
of the Tweed atthe close of the 16th century, 
—say about the time when one of the last and 
most gallant achievements performed on the 
Border,—the rescue of Kinmont Willie from Lord 
Scrope’s custody in Carlisle Castle—was effected 
by Scott of Buceleuch, and the Scottish Warden’s 
trumpets sounded in the sleeping garrison’s ears 
the defiant notes ‘Oh, wha daur meddle wi me?” 

The arrangements adopted last year had under- 
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TaBxg No. 4. NuMBER OF CARRIAGES AT THE CLOSE OF THE TWENTY-FIRST YEAR. 
Nippon Tetsudo Kai- 
Yoko- Tsuruga- pen Total at sha’s Line. Ryomo 
. = a. 7 7 [SS a om 
Materials. ie {te aceon, Kobe-Otsu, Hemeee Tokaido Total. pers enue: sees: Close of | Close of Je: ead: Mito 
oka. : Line. : arst Year, | oth Year. Lines. 
Engines .....ee Sostsasngtieds 26 10 22 20 7 85 63 22); — 25 29! — 4; — 
Imperial Carriages .........06 1 _ I - _ 2 2) — _ _ 1) = 1} — 
Ist class Carriages ............66 16 _ 5 _ — 21 7 4| — I 1/ — — = 
Ist and 2nd class composite ... I 2 11 _ _ 14 13 1 — 17 ~7| — — 
and class Carriages .........00 19 _ 1 9 _ 39 38 a —_ 4 _ 4/ — pas 
and and 3rd olass composite ... —-|-- _ _ - — 7);— 7 _ _ — — _ 
2nd class and Brake composite - _ _ 5 _ 5 _ 5; — _ _ = — = 
3rd class Carriages ............ 45 22 85 103 _ 255 203 52); — 83 72) |r] — _ 
3rd class and Brake composite. Il 7 27 9 _- 54 238 26; — 8 8; — — — 
Passenger Brake Vans......... 8 7 6 16 — 37 30 7,— 22 17 sj — _ 
Carriage Waggons..........0066 3 _ 1 — | - 4 4|— — _ —_ — _ _ 
Horse Boxes ....... dekwovetananee 2 _ I _ _ 3 2;— _ 1 if = — _ 
Fish Trucks......ccceccseees Siecga 6 _ 10 6 — 22 22; — — 5 5|/ — a pas 
Cattle Trucks ....ccsscceeseeees se 3 _— I I _— 5 5|— —_ — —_ —_— _ —s 
Timber Trucks .............0000 7 _- 16 8 — 31 31; — _ 5 3 2; — _ 
Ballast Cars............ssscseseeees _ 53 60 67 146 326 319 7\|— 177 | _ 153 24) — — 
Closed Luggage Vans ......... 89 2 229 151 — 471 431 40 | — 187 119 68 | — 30 
Open Luggage Vans............ go 39 113 41 | _ 283 224 59; — 166 130 36} — _ 
Luggage Brake Vans ......... 14 13 10 18 — 55 28 27|,— 18 8 Io} — _ 
Stone Waggon .......cccceeeee | _ -- 1 _ _ I 1] — _ _— - _ _ _ 
Oil Cats® \isscvcicaseisienaiacoete 10 _— I I _ 12 2 10 | — 10 — 10; — — 
Special Cars .......e.ceeeeee sewed I —_— 1 _ —_ 2 2|— —_ 3 3; — — _ 
Grand Total ..........e0. 352 155 612 455 153 | 1,727 | 1,473 | 261 7 732 567 170 5 30 


Taste No. 5.—NuMBER OF PASSENGERS AND QuanTITY or GOobs, CARRIED FRoM May, 1872, TO THE CLOSE OF THE 21ST YEAR. 


Tokyo-YoKOHAMA. Kose-Orsu. ‘TsurnuGa-TakeToyo. ‘TAKASAK1I- YOKOKAWa. 
YEAR. Eengt Number Quantity Length Number Quantity Length Number Quantity Length | Number Quantity 
o' of of of of of of of of of | of . of 
Line. | Passengers. Goods, Line. | Passengers. Goods. Line. | Passengers. Goods, Line. | Passengers. Goods. 
Miles. Tons, Miles. Tons, Miles. Tons Miles. Tons 
1872—May-Iecember ............, 18 495,078 457 | — — _ _— — _— _ —_ = 
1873—January-December ...... 18 | 5,415,225 2,351 | — opened ;May, 1874... — _— _ — =s = 
1874—January-December ...... 18 1,589,428 17,249 | 20 504,132 452 | — _ _ — ae as 
1875—January-June .......cceeee 18 895,188 10,369 | 20 586,573 31234 | — _ — —_ _ sy 
8th—July, ee one 1876......, 18 | 1,667,724 16,667 | 20 | 1,088,758 41,515 | — - —, = _ = 
gth—July, 1876-June, 1877...... 18 1,584,162 27,092 | 47 1,349,098 32,249 | — _ _ —_ = a 
roth—July, 1877-June, 1878......, 18 1,584,509 31,232 | 47 1,512,198 53,655 | — —_ —_ — ae. = 
11th—July, 1878-June, 1879......,. 18 | 1,606,048 33,405 | 47 1,817,856 66,766 | — _ _ —_— _— = 
12th—July, 1879-June, 1880...... 18 1,790,072 40,068 | 55 | 2,547,350 123,148 | — _ —_— — = == 
13th—July, 1880-June, 1881...... 18 2,084,221 42,521 58 3,248,097 150,399 | — |opened Majrch, 1882. _ _ = 
14th—July, 1881-June, 1882...... 18 | 2,111,078 45,892 | 58 | 3,573,998 178,712 | 25 73,658 573 | — _ = 
15th—July, 1882-June, 1883......). 18 | 2,213,551 35,9760 | 58 | 3,486,363 185,691 39 303,988 9,188 | — —_ a 
Bacal 1883-June, 1884...... 18 2,154,895 35,209 | 58 2,065,356 181,913 | 48 340,955 24,121 | — _ a 
17th—July, 1884-June, 1885...... 18 1,963,174 61,116 | 58 1,896,876 | 214,425 | 48 239,210 38,639 | — opened |Oct., 1885. 
18th—July, 1885-March, 1886...) 18 1,359;340 44,672 | 58 1,103,657 108,031 | 69 133,837 29,337 18 39,944 6,333 
1gth—April, 1886-March, 1887... 18 1,740,442! 84,913 | 58 1,499,305 190,777 | 93 337,740 59,162 | 18 125,837 29,776 
20th—April, 1887-March, 1888...) 18 | 2;174,782 101,878 | 58 | 2,221,667) 237,055 | 102 783,541 83,184 | 18 203,241 33,746 
21st—April, 1888-March, 1889..., 18 | 2,448,022| 115,841 | 58 | 2,853,008) 258,470 | 102 | 1,315,315 131,559 | 18 304,838 30,623 
———————_ es ae | NEED ne | enn | EE S| TS sete | eaereperree oa |_| 


Total .......eceee. jadapisearneetaes — |30,876,945! 746,968 | — 31,054,292 | 2,026,492 — | 3,528,250 375763 673,860 100,478 


20th—April, 1887-Margh, 1888...1 18 
2tst—April, 1888-March, 1889...| 92 


ee 


134747 19,704 401,405 91903 


opened |Sept.,1888.| 245 | 5,919,38 8s, 
485,185 49,387 | 102 785,658 24,890 3) #85470 


212,750 6,143 | 446 | 8,404,776] 616,913 


Karuizawa-Naogtgu. YORKOHAMA-SHIZUOKA. Oru-Hamamartsu. Granp Tora, 
YEAR. Hength Number Quantity | Length Number Quantity eb a Number Quantity Fength Number Quantity 
o! | of _ of of of of ° of of ° of of 
Line. | Passengers. Goods. Line. | Passengers. Goods. Line. | Passengers. Goods. Line. | Passengers. Goods. 

Miles Tons Miles. Tons. Miles. Tons. Miles. Tons. ” 

1872—May-December ......... wel oe —_— -- _ - = os a _— 18 495,078 457 
1873—January-December ...... —_°* _ _ — = = — = > 18 | 1,415,225 2,351 
1874— anuary-December ....| — _ = == — — —= a ved 38 2,093,560 17,70U 
1875—January-June v.00... _ _- = — = = = = > 38 | 1,481,761 13,603 
8th—July, 1875-June, 1876...... _ - _ = — = ca art oa 38 | 2,756,482 58,182 
gth—July, 1876-June, 1877...... _ _ ax — nce = = rae pans 65 2,933,260 595341 
1oth—July, 1877-June, 1878...... — — _ - _ - oat ae = 65 | 3,096,707] 84,887 
11th—July, 1878-June, 1879.1...) — — = = ee as ns ms macs 65 3:423,904 100,231 
12th—July, 1879-June, 1880...... _ _ _ = = = = = = 73 | 4337422 | 163,216 
13th—July, 1880- june 1881...... _ | _ _ = = rs = = = 76 | 5,332,318 | 192,920 
r4th—July, 1881-June, 1882...... _ _ _— _ _ _ _- _ ~_ 101 5:7585734 | 225,177 
rsth—July, 1882-June, 1883......) — _ _ = ae _ — iz = 115 | 6,003,902 | 230,855 
16th—July, 1883-June, 1884...... — — _ _ _ - _ = = 124 | 5,161,206 | 241,243 
17th—July, 1884-June, 1885......) — _ _ — _— _ _ = = 124 | 4,099,260 | 314,180 
18th—-July, 1885-March, 1886...) — opened |Aug,, 1886. — —_ _ _ _ _ 163 | 2,636,784 188,373 
1gth—April, 1886-March, 1887...| 18 58,143 g,210 | — opened |July, 1887.|_ — = = 205 | 3,761,473 | 373,838 

31 ae 
56 


678,075 78,301 | — | 1,187,063] 34,793 212,750 6,143 © — 169,111,235 1 3,368,938 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
a 
DISCOURTESY TO FOREIGN VISITORS. 


To THe Ep!Tor OF THE “ JAPAN Matt”? 
Sir,—Apropos the editorial note which appear- 
edin your issue of yesterday, I will recount what 
occurred to myself this morning in Yokohama, 
which, although not exactly a parallel, is an illus- 
tration of the whole system which has become 
wholly unbearable, and must be resisted. 


I went this morning to the shop of S. Shobei, 
in Main Street, to putchase two dressing gowns. 
As 1 approached the door I saw through 
the glass there six or eight shopmen stand- 
ing round a hibachi just inside the door.  Al- 
though they all looked at me, not one stirred 
to open the door for an approaching customer. 
I opened the door myself and entered, but 
not one bowed or made any advance to en- 
quire my wants ; so after waiting a few seconds, I 
said, “ Oh! if you don’t want to,sell, I will buy at 
another shop.” This merely provoked an imbecile 
sort of grin, so I left, and purchased the dressing 
gowns at the shop of Shieno, higher up. ‘The 
fact is, these people have made immense fortunes 
from foreign customers, and have now waxed so 
fat that they are above showing the commonest 
attention. This isa disease which, however, will 
in time bring its own cure. Another instance: 
I saw this morning at the Club Hotel in the 
* dining-room, a boy mimic the deportment of an 
elderly lady whom he had just passed out; and 
this before all the other guests who were break- 
fasting at the time. Unless a determined effort 
is made to put down the swindling and abuse to 
which foreigners are subject all over the country, 
they had better pack up their traps and get out at 
once. 


I am, Sir, yours respectfully, 
EYE WITNESS. 
Yokohama, November 2gth, 1889. 


[We must say that our correspondent seems to have been ex- 
ceptionally ‘unfortunate. For our own part we have never 
experienced anything but the greatest civility at the shop 
referred to, and we venture to think that few will be found to 
tell a different story. As for ‘the swindling and abuse to 
which foreigners are subject all over the country,’ would that 
all countries were equally blameless.—Ev. 7.M.) 


To rue Epiror oF THE “ JAPAN Matt.” 

Sir,—As you take exception to my use of the 
expressions “swindling and abuse,” I enclose 
Nerewith copy of an account of charges for an 
ordinary Japanese lunch at Uraga, and would 
ask you if it is not swindling to charge foreigners 
. four times as much as would be charged to Japa- 
nese. Is it swindling for a jinrikishaman (mem- 
ber of a guild) and the manager of the guild toge- 
ther to ask yen 1.20 for a journey in the morning 
in fine weather with a little luggage only, when 
their own published tariff shows the proper charge 
to be 42 sex for a passenger? Is it swindling and 
abuse, if when you have given a man 25 sen for 
bringing down a little luggage from Miyanoshita 
to Yumoto (the published fare being 18 sev), 
he follows you about demanding 4o sen, and 
finally lets you off under a storm of filthy epithets ? 
Did you not recently denounce these very people 
as extortionists ? 

Is it not purgatory to travel anywhere in the 
country off the lines of railway, in consequence of 
the shameless extortion to which you must submit, 
or pursue your course amidst a constant scene of 
squabbling and detention? : 

Was it not swindling and abnse which you re- 
ported in your issue of the 28th instant? ; 

Are guides (who are generally of the shisoku 
class) any worse than most of the others with 
whom foreigners similarly come in contact? 


Iam, Sir, yours respectfully, 
EYE WITNESS. 
Yokohama, December 2nd, 1889. 


[We have never found it ‘' purgatory’? to travel off the lines of 
railway, nor have we found ourselves the victims of swindling 
and extortion.—Ep. J.M.] 


To THE EpiTor oF THE “JAPAN Mait.’” 

S1r,—As you appear to be one of the many 
foreigners in Japan who are biassed in its favour, 
and who believe that “swindling ” and “ extortion ”’ 
are carried on to no greater extent here than else- 
where,—nay, even go the length of maintaining 
that for civil and considerate treatment of fo- 
reigners in general, Japan bearsthe palm over some 
other countiies that we wot of,—allow me to ex- 
press my sympathy with Mrs. “ Eye Witness,” 
(I’m sure it must be a lady), at the loss of so 
many sen. 

That the keepers of tea-houses in the interior of 
Japan should charge a half a ye more to foreign 
tourists than they do to their own countrymen is 


preposterous, seeing that their more “civilized” 
brethren, the hotel and inn-keepers of Europe and 
American never do anything of the kind. Perhaps, 
the tea-louse keeper, may allege as an excuse for 
a little extra charge, the extra requirements of the 
foreigner, but he should consider that the tourist 
is a superior sort of being who has a right to 
demand extra attention without extra pay. 


As for the naughty “ vicksha-man,”—he is al- 
most as bad as a London ‘“‘cably,”—and if the 
tariff that his paternal government have fixed 
for him is ridiculously low, what of that? Was’nt 
he born to act the part of a horse or rather of a 
donkey, to his fellow creatures ? 

Perhaps ‘ Eye Witness ’’ is very stout, and the 
“little luggage was full of weighty matter, and 
the “ricksha-man ”’ thought himself entitled to an 
extra 20 sen, for ricksha-men love money as well 
as tourists. 


I repeat that I sincerely sympathize with “ Eye 
Witness,” and would recommend him or her to get 
out of this ‘ purgatory ” into the heaven of Euro- 
pean or American health or pleasure resorts. 
Only, if he or she should get “swindled” and 
“squeezed” a little there also, I would advise 
“Eye Witness” not to give vent to her or his 
righteous indignation in such unmeasured terms, 
and in a daily paper, for though the good-natured 
Japanese treats such effusions with a smile and a 
shiug of the shoulders, the natives over yonder 
might look upon it as a decided breach of good 
manners, and even take it as an affront to the 
native community at large. 


I am, Sir, yours truly, 
Tokyo, December 4th, 1889. 


CON.-FU.TSE. 


GUIDES IN JAPAN.—$100 REWARD. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE “‘JAPAN Mal.” 

S1r,—Referring to your editorial on the much 
vexed and more vexing question of guides in Japan, 
published in your issue of yesterday, we, the under- 
signed, whose headquarters’. are at the Grand 
Hotel, bep that you will give prominence to our 
disclaimer that the guide referred td is one 
of our number. We deprecate as much as you, 
the alleged conduct which you very properly 
denounce, and we are qually interested with your- 
self, although with a different motive, in ascertain- 
ing who this culprit really is, With this object in 
view, we hand you herewith an advertisement for 
insertion in your paper offering 100 dollars reward 
lo any person who shall identify the offender and 
and prove the offence as against one of our 
humber. Or we will give a reward of $50.00 
should the offender prove to be an outside guide. 

Weare determined to keep our Guides’ Asso- 
ciation free from the presence of such men as the 
one referred to in your article, and shall be grate- 
ful for any assistance afforded us in unearthing 
him. We guarantee not only to expose the 
offender, but to punish him to the extent allowed 
by the laws of our country. 


Weare, Sir, yours truly, 
On behalf of the Association, ; 
: T. K. ITO. 
K. MATSUDA. 
T. KOBEI. 
H. HORI. 
‘ F. TAKAGAKI. 
Yokohama, November 2gth, 1889. 


SIR EDWIN ARNOLD ON INDIAN 
BUDDHISM. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE “JAPAN MAIL.” 

Sir,—It is with some hesitation as one who was 
allowed last week to listen to Sir Edwin Amold’s 
eloquent words that I venture to write a few lines 
on the above subject. Moreover, all lovers of Eng- 
lish literature are indebted to Sir Edwin Arnold, 
as well as all who delight with S. Paul and the old 
Alexandrian teachers to dwell on the true and 
beautiful in the ethnic religions of the world. The 
sum total of high and pure thought which remains 
after the necessary process of sifting may be as 
small as Prof. Max Miller now estimates it. It 
will not be the less precious, and no less thanks 
are due to those who have gathered out of the 
counterfeit and refuse and presented it to us ina 
form which makes it a common and delightful 
possession, The sense of such obligations all but 
disarms criticism. It might do so altogether were 
it not for the recollection—magis amica veritas. 

2. It may be admitted without much mental 
qualification that wherever the doctrines of Budd- 
hism “have passed, they bring to the people ad- 
opting them or particully adopting them more or 
less of embellishment and elevation,” but I venture 


to say that no reading of the history of Indian 
thought can show that to-day “all Hindoo India 
is Buddhist in heart and essence.” So far from 
this being the case, it would be far more true to 
say that the characteristic teachings of Buddhism 
have been rejected by the whole heart and mind 
of modern India in favour of Brahmanism. India 
to-day, where it is not Muslim, is permeated 
throughout by Brahmanical doctrine. Buddhism 
and Brahmanism are fundamentally opposed. ‘The 
characteristic thouglits of the one are expressed 
by such words as atheism, Karma, Nirvana; of 
the other by Pantheism, Incarnation, Absorption. 
Buddhism was only a long parenthesis in the pro- 
cess—unhappily in the main a process of degrada- 
tion—from the celigion of the Vedas to the modern 
Vaishnavite cults. As a system, Brahmanism pre- 
ceded it, coped with it, and survives it. 


Moreover, criticism—that imperious mistress of 
modern thought—has shown* that the very exist- 
ence of Gautama as “the greatest Indian tea- 
cher’? is most uncertain. All that can fairly be 
said is that the Buddhistic system almost certainly 
had a personal Founder in a country which wor- 
ships great personalities. That the beautiful story 
of the Indian Prince represents historically the 
Founder’s life is unlikely. One of the first Euro- 
pean Sanscritists of our day told me, some little 
time since, that the story as we have it was in 
his opinion of far later origin than the doctrinal 
system of Buddhism. 

3. The significance of the history of Indian re- 
ligious throught is not easily missed. It shows on 
the largest scale that a creed, however imperfect or 
corrupt, is innately stronger than the subtlest philo- 
sophy or the loftiest system of ethics. It not ob- 
scurely suggests that the East awaits for the last 
satisfaction of its more than millenial aspirations, a 
teaching that shall set before it under Oriental 
forms the Person and Words of ‘* The Spotless In- 
carnanation,” for whose coming the Indian pea- 
santry still hopes and pray—the Lux Mundi. 


I am, Sir, your very faithful Servant, 
ED. BICKERSTETH. 


December, 41h 1889. Bishop. 


ST. ANDREW'S BALL. 


———_—_4——_——. 


The Scotch residents of Yokohama and Tokyo 
held their annual ball on the 2gth ult-in honour of 
their Patron’Saint, St. Andrew. Like all matters 
to which Scotchmen put their hands the assembly 
was in every sense a success, the circumstance 
that owing to the inconvenient arrangement of the 
days of the week during the present year it could 
not take place on St. Andrew’s Day—that being 
Saturday—having apparently no adverse effect 
whatever on the proceedings. At will be recol- 
lected a suggestion was made at the annual meet- 
ing of the St. Audrews Society that the celebra- 
tion for 1889 should take the form of a banquet ; 
but this proposal did not meet with favour—per- 
haps it was felt that in respect of prolonged enjoy- 
ment, not to speak of the fact that it really means 
a banquet with dancing thrown in, the ball was 
preferable. At any rate the banquet as a proposi- 
tion was promptly put down and the arrangements 
for a ball—which, in consequence of an adjournment 
of the meeting, had to be somewhat burried,—were 
proceeded with. The Decorations Committee were 
sadly hindered in their operations by the inability of 
the Japanese artists whom they commissioned, to 
fall into line with them on the subject of heraldery. 
Everybody will be readily concede that no better 
adornment can be conceived for a festive hall than 
shields bearing varipus devices, even though the 
latter may not be altogether correct from a heral- 
dic point of view. How much more effective then 
would be a series of escutcheons which, while they 
lent their colours and figures to the general decora- 
tion of the scene, would at the same time suggest 
to the observer versed in Scottish lore incidents 
that have been written indelibly on the book of 
history? And so the committee had to keep a 
wary eye on the local craftsman, for a chevron 
or would be but poorly represented by a cream- 
tinted crooked band, and the heart which adorns 
the Douglas escutcheon might as well be left out if 
new fangled ideas as to colour were allowed to pre- 
vail. In the end Mr. Aitchison and his collaborators 
secured satisfactory representations of the arms of 
the chief houses that held sway on the north side 
of the Tweed atthe close of the 16th century, 
—say about the time when one of the last and 
most gallant achievements performed on_ the 
Border,—the rescue of Kinmont Willie from Lord 
Scrope’s custody in Carlisle Castle—was effected 
by Scott of Buceleuch, and the Scottish Warden’s 
trumpets sounded in the sleeping garrison’s ears 
the defiant notes “€Oh, wha daur meddle wi me?” 

The arrangements adopted last year had under- 
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Tasig No. 4. NuMBER oF CARRIAGES AT THE CLOSE OF THE [TWENTY-FIRST YEAR. 
Nippon Tetsudo Kai- 
Yoko- Tsuruga- ricivie Total at sha's Line. Ryomo 
Materials: he {te ous: Kobe-Otsu, tae Tokaido Total. ieee sakes Genes Close of | Close of eases eee: Mie 
oka. 3 Line. aist Year, | aoth Year, Lines. 
Engines wicca ieetdediaveiey’ 26 10 22 20 7 85 63 22| — 25 29; — 4/— 
Imperial Carriages ..........4. 1 _ 1 - — 2 2| — = — lL} — 1/ — 
Ist class Carriages ..........0005 16 _ 5 _ — 21 17 4; —- I 1 — —_ = 
Istand 2nd class composite .. I 2 1 _ _ 14 13 1 _ 17 ~ ut _ —_ 
and class Carriages .........00 19 _ II 9 _ 39 38 ‘1r]— _ 4); — —_ 
and and 3rd olass composite... = _ _ _ _ _ 7|— 7 _ —_ _ — — 
and class and Brake composite _ _ _ 5 — 5 — 5| — — —_ _ = a 
grd class Carriages ............ 45 22 85 103, _ 255 203 52; — 83 72} (rp ] — = 
3rd class and Brake composite. 1 7 27 9 _ 54 28 26; — 8 8 — — 
Passenger Brake Vans......... 8 7 6 16 _ 37 30 7/— 22 17 5| — —_ 
Carriage Waggons...........066 3 _ I _ _- 4 4|— _ — _ — _ _ 
Horse Boxes ......... sehQeneiie’ | 2 _ I — — 3 a; — — I 1] — — = 
Fish Trucks.......cccec0 Mesa vens 6 _ 10 6 — 22 22| — _ 5 5, — — = 
Cattle Trucks ....cccccescsseeseees 3 _ 1 I —_ 5 5{— a — —_ = << os 
Timber Trucks ...... ais alvivcbead 7 _- 16 8 _ 31 31, — _ 5 3 2, — _ 
Ballast Cars........c.cccseseeeeeees _ 53 60 67 146 326 319 7\/— 177 153 24), — — 
Closed Luggage Vans ......... 89 2 229 151 _— 471 431 40 | — 187 119 6 —_ 30 
Open Luggage Vans..... “3 go 39 113 41 _ 283 224 59/ — 166 130 36}; — _ 
Luggage Brake Vans ....... re 14 13 10 18 _ 55 28 27 _ 18 8 lo} — _ 
Stone Waggons ..... sueveneveewas _ -- 1 _ _ 1 1} — — _— - —_ = _ 
Oil Cars ...... isudevaveivenasteiees 10 _— I I —_ 12 2 Io} — 10 — lo; — _ 
Special Cars .......c.seeeeee segue I _— 1 _ _— 2 2; — —_— 3 ce _ = 
Grand Total ............ i 352 155 612 455 153 | 1,727 1,473 | 261 7 732 567 170 5 30 


Taste No. 5.—NuMBER OF PASSENGERS AND QuaNTITY or Goobs, CARRIED rRuM May, 1872, TO THE CLOSE OF THE 21ST YEAR. 


Toxkyo-YoKOHAMA. Kose-Orsu. ‘TsunuGa-TakeToyo. TAKASAKI-YOKOKAWA. 
YEAR. Length Number Quantity | Length Number Quantity penets Number Quantity | Length Number Quantity 
of of of of of of oO of of of i of . of 
Line. | Passengers. Goods. Line. | Passengers. Goods. Line, | Passengers. Goods. Line. | Passengers. Goods. 
Miles. Tons. Miles. Tons, Miles. Tons. Miles. Tons 
1872—May-December ..........6.1 18 495,078 457} — —_ _ _— — —_— — _— = 
1873—January-December ...... 18 | 5,415,225 2,351 | — opened |May, 1874.) — — _ _ _ = 
1874—January-December ......) 18 | 1,589,428 17,249 | 20 504,132 452} — _- _ _ _— = 
1875—January-June ......ccee 18 895,188 10,369 | 20 586,573 3,234 | — _ _ — _ iy 
8the-July, 1875-June, 1876...... 18 | 1,667,724 16,667 | 20 1,088,758 41,515 | — - _, = = cn 
oth—July, 1876-June, 1877...... 18 1,584,162 27,092 | 47 1,349,098 32,249 | — _ _ _— _ = 
1oth—July, 1877-June, 1878......). 18 | 1,584,509 31,232 | 47 1,512,198 53,655 | — — _ _— se 2s 
t1th—July, 1878-June, 1879...... 18 | 1,606,048} 33.405 | 47 | 1,817,856] 66,706 | — = ~ - —_ - 
rath—July, 1879-June, 1880...... 18 1,790,072 40,068 | 55 | 2,547,350 123,148 | — _ — — — — 
13th—July, 1880-June, 1881...... 18 | 2,084,221 42,521 | 58 | 3,248,097 150,399 | — jopened Majrch, 1882. _- _ cas 
1gth—July, 1881-June, 1882......) 18 | 2,111,078 45,892 | 58 | 3,573,998 178,712 | 25 73,658 573 | — _ oa, 
1§th—July, 1882-June, 1883...... 18 | 2,213,551 35,976 | 58 | 3,486,363] 185,691 | 39 303,988 9,188 | — — pax 
yay 1883-June, 1884...... 18 | 2,154,895 35,209 | 58 | 2,665,356 181,913 | 48 340,955 24,121 | — _ a 
17th—July, 1884-June, 1885...... 18 1,963,174 61,116 | 58 1,896,876 | 214,425 | 48 239,210 38,639 | — opened |Oct., 1885. 
18th—July, 1885-March, 1886...) 18 1,359,340! 44,672 | 58 1,103,657 108,031 | 69 133,837 29,337 | 18 39,944 6,333 
1g9th—April, 1886-March, 1887... 18 1,740,442 | 84,913 | 58 | 1,499,305! 190,777 | 93 337,740 59,162 | 18 125,837 29,776 
20th—April, 1887-March, 1888...) 18 23174,782; 101,878 | 58 | 2,221,667 237,055 | 102 783,541 83,184 | 18 203,241 33,746 
2tst—-April, 1888-March, 1889... 18 | 2,448,022 | 115,841 | 58 , 2,853,008| 258,470 | 102 | 1,315,315 131,559 | 18 304,838 30,623 
————————— LS | NT ae | en | ES a nes eae —_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_— 
Tolalvcccssssvsesicciecss seta awates _— 30,876,945 | 746,968 | — 31,954,292 | 2,026,492 | — | 3,528,250 375,763 | — 


673,860 100,478 


_—_— 


Karuizawa-Naogtgu. YORKOHAMA-SHIZUOKA. Orvu-Hamamatsu. GranD Torat, 

EE LLL 

YEAR. Length Number Quantity Leggth Numer Quantity Eength pms Saantity Henatis Pumier beers 

Line. | Passengers. Goods. Line. | Passengers. Goods, Line, | Passengers. Goods. Line. | Passengers. Goods, 

Miles. Tons, Miles. Tons. Miles. Tons. Miles. Tons. : 

1872—May-December ......... of — — _ = =a = = ot 18 495,078 457 
1873—January-December ...... —° _ om = = es = = = 18 | 1,415,225 2,351 
1874—January-December ...%| — _ = = = = i, es: a 38 | 2,093,560 17,701 
1875— anuary-June .......eeeeeeee _ _— - _ = re = ees = 38 1,481,761 13,603 
Sth—July, 1875- June, 1876...... oa _- ad = i = = a an 38 | 2,756,482 58,182 
gth—July, 1876-June, 1877......, — — _ = = = = a re 65 | 2,933,260) 59,341 
roth—July, 1877-June, 1878........ — — _ _ - - = = = 65 | 3,096,707 84,887 
r1th—July, 1878-June, 1879...... - - —_ _ = = = = am 65 | 3:423,904| 100,231 
12th—July, 1879-June, 1880...... - = rary = ary ae ~ -F4 a. 73 4,337,422 163,216 
13th—July, seeilunc. 1881...... - ! _ _ _- = = == = — 76 | 5,332,318} 192,920 
14th—July, 1881-June, 1882...... — — _ - _— _ _- _ ~ TOL | 5,758,734 | 225,177 
15th—July, 1882-June, 1883...... _ _- _ _ aa ca =— = ae 115 | 6,003,902 | 230,855 
16th—July, 1883-June, 1884...... - _ _ — = = = = = 124 | 5,161,206] 241,243 
17th—July, 1884-June, 1885...) — _ — - _ - = _- i 124 | 4,099,260 | 314,180 
18th—July, 1885-March, 1886...) — opened |Aug , 1886.) — — _- _ _ = 163 | 2,636,784) 188,373 
19th—April, 1886-March, 1887...] 18 58,143 9.210 | — opened |July, 1887.;| — = = 205 | 3,761,473 | 373,838 
2oth—April, 1887-Margh, 1888... 18 134,747 19,704 | 31 401,405 9,903 | — opened |Sept., 1888.) 245 | 5,919,383! 485,470 
21st—April, 1888-March, 1889...| 92 485,185 49,387 | 102 785,058 24,890 | 56 212,750 6,143 | 446 | 8,404,776 | 616,913 
Total ravccsrsiavdiclatsvcseteetcanl se 678,075 78,301 | — | 1,187,063 34,793 | — | 212,750 6,143 © — 169,111,235 1 3,368,938 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
Sg 
DISCOURTESY TO FOREIGN VISITORS. 


To Tne Epitor oF THE “ JAPAN Matt.” 
Sir,—A propos the editorial note which appear- 
edin your issue of yesterday, I will recount what 
occurred to myself this morning in Yokohama, 
which, although not exactly a parallel, is an illus- 
tration of the whole system which has become 
wholly unbearable, and must be resisted. 


I went this morning to the slop of S. Shobei, 
in Main Street, to purchase two dressing gowns. 
As I approached the door I saw through 
the glass there six or eight  shopmen stand- 
ing round a hibacht just inside the door.  Al- 
though they all looked at me, not one slirred 
to open the door for an approaching customer. 
I opened the door myself and entered, but 
not one bowed or made any advance to en- 
quire my wants ; so after waiting a few seconds, I 
said, “Oh! if you don’t want to,sell, I will buy at 
another shop.” This merely provoked an imbecile 
sort of grin, so [ left, and purchased the dressing 
gowns at the shop of Shieno, higher up. The 
fact is, these people have made immense fortunes 
from foreign customers, and have now waxed so 
fat that they are above showing the commonest 
attention. This isa disease which, however, will 
in time bring its own cure. Another instance: 
I saw this morning at the Club Hotel in the 
dining-room, a boy mimic the deportment of an 
elderly lady whom he had just passed out; and 
this before all the other guests who were break- 
fasting at the time. Unless a determined effort 
is made to pul down the swindling and abuse to 
which foreigners are subject all over the country, 
they had better pack up their traps and get out at 
once. 


I am, Sir, yours respectfully, 
EYE WITNESS. 
Yokohama, November 29th, 1889. 


(We must say that our correspondent seems to have been ex- 
ceptionally unfortunate. For our own part we have never 
experienced anything but the greatest civility at the shop 
referred to, and we venture to think that few will be found to 
tell a different story. As for ‘the swindling and abuse to 
which foreigners are subject all over the countr: »”” would that 
all countries were equally blameless.—Ep. 7.M. 


To tne Epiror oF THE ‘JAPAN Matt.” 

Srr,—As you take exception to my use of the 
expressions “swindling and abuse,” I enclose 
herewith copy of an account of charges for an 
ordinary Japanese lunch at Uraga, and would 
ask you if it is not swindling to charge foreigners 
. four times as much as would be charged to Japa- 
nese. Is it swindling for a jinrikishaman (mem- 
ber of a guild) and the manager of the guild toge- 
ther to ask yen 1.20 for a journey in the morning 
in fine weather with a little luggage only, when 
their own published tariff shows the proper charge 
to be 42 sex for a passenger? Is it swindling and 
abuse, if when you have given a man 25 sen for 
bringing down a little luggage from Miyanoshita 
to Yumoto (the published fare being 18 sev), 
he follows you about demanding 4o sen, and 
finally lets you off under a storm of filthy epithets ? 
Did you not recently denounce these very people 
as extortionists ? 

Is it not purgatory to travel anywhere in the 
country off the lines of railway, in consequence of 
the shameless extortion to which you must submit, 
or pursue your course amidst a constant scene of 
squabbling and detention ? : 

Was it not swindling and abnse which you re- 
ported in your issue of the 28th instant? : 

Are guides (who are generally of the shisoku. 
class) any worse than most of the others with 
whom foreigners similarly come in contact? 


I am, Sir, yours respectfully, 
EYE WITNESS. 
Yokohama, December 2nd, 1889. 


[We have never found it ‘‘ purgatory” to travel off the lines of 
railway, nor have we found ourselves the victims of swindling 
and extortion.—Ev. J.M.) 


To THE EpitorR oF THE “JAPAN Matt.” 

Sir,—As you appear to be one of the many 
foreigners in Japan who are biassed in its favour, 
and who believe that “swindling ” and “ extortion” 
are carried on to no greater extent here than else- 
where,—nay, even go the length of maintaining 
that for civil and considerate treatment of fo- 
reigners in general, Japan bearsthe palm over some 
other countries that we wot of,—allow me to ex- 
press my sympathy with Mrs. ‘ Eye Witness,” 
(I’m sure it must be a lady), at the loss of so 
many sen. 

That the keepers of tea-houses in the interior of 
Japan should charge a half a yen more to foreign 
tourists than they do to their own countrymen is 


preposterous, seeing that their more “civilized ”’ 
brethren, the hotel and inn-keepers of Europe and 
American never do anything of the kind. Perhaps, 
the tea-house keeper, may allege as an excuse for 
a little extra charge, the extra requirements of the 
foreigner, but he should consider that the tourist 
is a superior sort of being who has a right to 
demand extra attention without extra pay. 


As for the naughty “ vicksha-man,”—he is al- 
most as bad as a London ‘‘cably,”—and if the 
tariff that his paternal government have fixed 
for him is ridiculously low, what of that ? Was’nt 
he born to act the part of a horse or rather of a 
donkey, to his fellow creatures ? 

Perhaps ‘ Eye Witness ”’ is very stout, and the 
“litte luggage was full of weighty matter, and 
the “ ricksha-man ”’ thought himself entitled to an 
extra 20 sen, for ricksha-men love money as well 
as tourists. 


I repeat that I sincerely sympathize with “ Eye 
Witness,” and would recommend him or her to get 
out of this “ purgatory ” into the heaven of Euro- 
pean or American health or pleasure resorts. 
Only, if he or she should get swindled” and 
“squeezed” a little there also, I would advise 
‘Eye Witness’ not to give vent to her or his 
righteous indignation in such unmeasured terms, 
and in a daily paper, for though the good-natured 
Japanese treats such effusions with a smile and a 
shrug of the shoulders, the natives over yonder 
might look upon it as a decided breach of good 
manners, and even take it as an affront to the 
native community at large. 


Iam, Sir, yours truly, 
Tokyo, December 4th, 1889. 


CON-FU.-TSE. 


GUIDES IN JAPAN.—$100 REWARD. 


To THE EpiTor OF THE “JAPAN Malt.” 

S1r,—Referring to your editorial on the much 
vexed and more vexing question of guides in Japan, 
published in your issue of yesterday, we, the under- 
signed, whose headquarters. are at the Grand 
Hotel, beg that you will give prominence to our 
disclaimer that the guide veferted to is one 
of our number. We deprecate as much as you, 
the alleged conduct which you very properly 
denounce, and we are qually interested with your- 
self, although with a different motive, in ascertain- 
ing who this culprit really is, With this object in 
view, we hand you herewith an advertisement for 
insertion in your paper offering roo dollars reward 
to any person who shall identify the offender and 
and prove the offence as against one of our 
humber. Or we will give a reward of $50.00 
should the offender prove to be an outside guide. 

Weare determined to keep our Guides’ Asso- 
ciation free from the presence of such men as the 
one referred to in your article, and shall be grate- 
ful for any assistance afforded us in unearthing 
him. We guarantee not only to expose the 
offender, but to punish him to the extent allowed 
by the laws of our country. 


Weare, Sir, yours truly, 
On behalf of the Association, 
’ ‘t. K. ITO. 
K. MATSUDA. 
T. KOBE. 
H. HORI. 
\ F. TAKAGAKI. 
Yokohama, November 2gth, 1889. 


SIR EDWIN ARNOLD ON INDIAN 
BUDDHISM. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE “ JaPAN Matt.” 

Sir,—lIt is with some hesitation as one who was 
allowed last week to listen to Sir Edwin Amold’s 
eloquent words that [ venture to write a few lines 
on the above subject. Moreover, all lovers of Eng- 
lish literature are indebted to Sir Edwin Arnold, 
as well as all who delight with S. Paul and the old 
Alexandrian teachers to dwell on the true and 
beautiful in the ethnic religions of the world. The 
sum total of high and pure thought which remains 
after the necessary process of sifting may be as 
small as Prof. Max Miller now estimates it. It 
will not be the less precious, and no less thanks 
are due to those who have gathered out of the 
counterfeit and refuse and presented it to us ina 
form which makes it a common and delightful 
possession, The sense of such obligations all but 
disarms criticism. It might do so altogether were 
it not for the recollection—magis amica veritas. 

2. It may be admitted without much mental 
qualification that wherever the doctrines of Budd- 
hism “have passed, they bring to the people ad- 
opting them or particully adopting them more or 
less of embellishment and elevation,” but I venture 


to say that no reading of the history of Indian 
thonght can show that to-day “all Hindoo India 
is Buddhist in heart and essence.” So far from 
this being the case, it would be far more true to 
say that the characteristic teachings of Buddhism 
have been rejected by the whole heart and mind 
of modern India in favour of Brahmanism. India 
to-day, where it is not Muslim, is permeated 
throughout by Brahmanical doctrine. Buddhism 
and Brahmanism are fundamentally opposed. ‘The 
characteristic thoughts of the one are expressed 
by such words as atheism, Karma, Nirvana; of 
the other by Pantheism, Incarnation, Absorption, 
Buddhism was only a long parenthesis in the pro- 
cess—unhappily in the main a process of degrada- 
tion—from the religion of the Vedas to the modern 
Vaishnavite cults. As a system, Brahmanism pre- 
ceded it, coped with it, and survives it. 


Moreover, criticism—that imperious mistress of 
modern thought—has shown* that the very exist- 
ence of Gautama as “the greatest Indian tea- 
cher’ is most uncertain. All that can fairly be 
said is that the Buddhistic system almost certainly 
had a personal Founder in a country which wor- 
ships great personalities. That the beautiful story 
of the Indian Prince represents historically the 
Founder’s life is unlikely. One of the first Euro- 
pean Sanscritists of our day told me, some little 
time since, that the story as we have it was in 
his opinion of far later origin than the doctrinal 
system of Buddhism. 

3. The significance of the history of Indian re- 
ligious throught is not easily missed. It shows on 
the largest scale that a creed, however imperfect or 
corrupt, is innately stronger than the subtlest philo- 
sophy or the loftiest system of ethics. It not ob- 
scurely suggests that the East awaits for the last 
satisfaction of its more than millenial aspirations, a 
teaching that shall set before it under Oriental 
forms the Person and Words of ‘t The Spotless In- 
carnanation,” for whose coming the Indian pea- 
santry still hopes and pray—the Lux Mundt. 


I am, Sir, your very faithful Servant, 
ED. BICKERSTETH. 


December, 4th 1889. Bishop. 


ST. ANDREW'S BALL. 


a 


The Scotch residents of Yokohama and Tokyo 
held thei: annual ball on the 29th ult. in honour of 
their Patron’Saint, St. Andrew. Like all matters 
to which Scotchmen put their hands the assembly 
was in every sense a success, the circumstance 
that owing to the inconvenient arrangement of the 
days of the week during the present year it could 
not take place on St. Andrew’s Day—that being 
Saturday—having apparently no adverse effect 
whatever on the proceedings. At will be recol- 
lected a suggestion was made at the annual meet- 
ing of the St. Andrews Society that the celebra- 
tion for 1889 should take the form of a banquet ; 
but this proposal did not meet with favour—per- 
haps it was felt that in respect of prolonged enjoy- 
ment, not to speak of the fact that it really means 
a banquet with dancing thrown in, the ball was 
preferable. At any rate the banquet as a proposi- 
tion was promptly put down and the arrangements 
for a ball—which, in consequence of an adjournment 
of the meeting, had to be somewhat hurried,—were 
proceeded with. The Decorations Committee were 
sadly hindered in their operations by the inability of 
the Japanese artists whom they commissioned, to 
fall into line with them on the subject of heraldery. 
Everybody will be readily concede that no better 
adornment can be conceived for a festive hall than 
shields bearing varipus devices, even though the 
latter may not be altogether correct from a heral- 
dic point of view. How much more effective then 
would be a series of escutcheons which, while they 
lent their colours and figures to the general decora- 
tion of the scene, would at the same lime sugyest 
to the observer versed in Scottish lore incidents 
that have been written indelibly on the book of 
history? And so the committee had to keep a 
wary eye on the local craftsman, for a chevron 
or would be but poorly represented by a cream- 
tinted crooked band, and the heart which adorns 
the Douglas escutcheon might as well be left out if 
new fangled ideas as to colour were allowed to pre- 
vail. Inthe end Mr. Aitchison and his collaborators 
secured satisfactory representations of the arms of 
the chief houses that held sway on the north side 
of the Tweed atthe close of the 16th century, 
—say about the time when one of the last and 
most gallant achievements performed on the 
Border,—the rescue of Kinmont Willie from Lord 
Scrope’s custody in Carlisle Castle—was effected 
by Scott of Buceleuch, and the Scottish Warden’s 
trumpets sounded in the sleeping garrison’s ears 
the defiant notes “ Oh, wha daur meddle wi me?” 

The arrangements adopted last year had under- 
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pote considerable alteration for last night’s ball. 
he most radical change was perhaps setting 
apart practically the whole stage as a kind of 
drawing room, supper being laid in the smaller 
hall which has hitherto been used as ladies and 
gentlemen’s cloak rooms, and entry to the building 
being obtained between them. In the earlier hours 
of the evening this onter hall was divided in two by 


the passage way, the screens marking which,, 


however, removed towards midnight. ‘The vesti- 
bule giving access to the large hall and to 
the staircase was lined with palms and bamboos 
with a number of pot plants, one particularly 
tall and graceful palm drooping quite effectively 
over a lounge facing the entrance. Within, 
the large hall presented a most striking appear- 
ance. First to catch the eye was the device by 
which the roof had been all but concealed from 
view. From the ppper part of the centre light 
there projected thé foliaged rays of a six-pointed 
star, and lower down a ring of evergreens sur- 
rounded the chandelier from which there de- 
scended in graceful curves to the walls a score of 
leafy ropes, the junctions of which with the ring 
supporting them were marked by large rosettes of 
soft grasses with coloured hearts. This was really 
the most effective, as indeed it cost the greatest 
trouble of all the efforts to decorate the hall. 
The corners of the salon were concealed by 
palms, or softened by the delicate sprays of the 
bamboo, and all round the walls the fauteuils 
and chairs were interspersed with plants of 
various kinds. Round the cornice there ran 
a border of evergreens with loops depen- 
dant which fell most appropriately into the general 
scheme of the roof adornment. Over the doors 
leading from the hall to the sides of the stage were 
shields bearing, one St. Andrews’ and the other 
St. George’s Cross; in one corner at the other end 
of the hall was another showing the harp of the 
Emerald Isle on a ground of exceedingly shame- 
faced green not at all worthy of that classical in- 
strument (the Japanese artist, on this occasion 
got ahead of the Committee with noticeable 
results); in the corresponding corner was seen a 
happy combination of the Scottish and Japanese 
devices-—a chrysanthemum on a St. Andrews 
Cross. The centre of the wall facing the stage bore 
on alarge shield the Scottish quartering as dis- 
played in the Royal arms, and each and every 
shield was flanked by flags and surmounted by a 
lion of more or less rampantly patriotic de- 
meanour. - The stage, as well as the apart. 
ment behind it .were appropiated and fitted 
up as drawing rooms in which flags and shields 
were displayed profusely enough to timpart quite a 
picturesque aspect to the walls. ‘The unsightlyness 
of the roof above the stage was concealed bya large 
red and white awning and the floor was covered 
with green cloth. ‘The band was accommodated 
in one of the rooms off the stage. The supper 
room was not lavishly adnored but the few pieces 
shown were not merely striking but appropriate. 
On each side of the room facing the entrance 
was displayed a trophy consisting of a stud- 
ded targe, on which was displayed a_ fine 
deer’s head, beneath which were two crossed 
claymores, while arranged vertically behind 
the shield was a Lochaber axe with spear- 
heads andall complete, and a glittering edge (arti- 
ficially whetted with a little silver foil), Above the 
doorway giving access to the interior were two 
shields one showing the Lion Rampant and the 
other St. Andrew’s Cross, while below ran the 
legend Should auld acquaintance be forgot.” A 
shield bearing the red heart of the Douglas sur- 
mounted the main entrance, and large flags draped 
on each side of the armorial devices and in other 
parts of the walls enhanced the novelty of the 
scene. Some twenty tables of various sizes filled 
the room, and a huge boar's head on the centre 
table suggested the rough plenty, as did the capa- 
cious bowls of champagne and claret cup placed 
in the inner vestibule, the wassail of ancient days. 


It only remains to be said, as to the arrange- 
ments, that a considerable portion of the inner 
vestibule was divided off by a partition for the 
purposes of a ladies’ cloak room, the space at the 
top of the stairs being set apart as a gentle- 
men’s cloak room. The adjoining hall above 
the main entrance was, as on previous occasions, 
fitted up as a smoking and card-room, with a bar 
and a small table bearing cold meats. It should 
be said that the supper and refreshments, which 
were provided by the Club Hotel gave the most 
complete satisfaction, the arrangements of this 
branch being indeed carried through in a manner 
worthy of and most creditable to that hostel. Com- 
petent judges stated that they had rarely tasted 
haggis equal to that served last night, and several 
connoisseurs pronounced that the whisky was ‘no 
that bad.” ‘These impulsive and outspoken ex- 
pressions of opinion may, we think, be taken as 
equivalent to high commendation of the supper, 


into the far distant past of their history, and, for 
this purpose, begin to look round for materials to 
help us in our search, we discover at the outset 
certain landmaiks which unmistakably lead us 
to two most interesting conclusions—conclusions 
which cannot be explained away by the ingenious 
scholar or pared down and softened by the student 
to suit his own tastes. The first thing we are led 
to believe is, that the Ainus of to-day ave but the 
remnant of a@ once much more numerous nation, 
the members of which formerly extended all over 
Fapan, and were in Fapan long before the present 
vace of Fapanese. ‘The second conclusion we are 
led to is, that the Ainus were not the only natives of 
Fapan resident in this country before the Fapanese 
came herve. In establishing the first proposition we 
have recourse to many most interesting names of 
places which are found all over the Japanese Em- 
pire, from Satsuma in the south to Shikotan in the 
north; names which find no place in the Japanese 
language, and which are Chinese only inasmuch as 
they are written with Chinese characters. Very. 
many such names it can be clearly shown owe their 
origin to the Ainu tongue. It will probably 
assist us in considering the mysteries of Ainu 
place-naming if we remember that some of the 
names were given merely to describe the nature 
of the place itself; others to mark some particular 
event in history, and others again to indicate that 
certain trees, herbs, or animals exist about parti- 


likewise of the liquids. The Marine Band sup- 
plied the music, a considerable proportion of which, 
it may be noted—as showing the degenerate spirit 
of the times—was of a foreign character. 

‘The invitation sent out comprised a very large 
list of guests both foreign and Japanese and con- 
spicuous among the dancers were naval uniforms 
the officers of the men-of-war now in port having 
been included in the list. Sir Edwin and Miss 
Arnold, and Mr. Oki, Prefect of Kanagaya were 
among those who accepted invitations. 


‘The stewards were Messrs. C. L. Anderson, 
W. Sutter, F. H. Grant, J. W. Cruickshank, J. 
A. Macpherson, Jas.- Dodds, J. A. Fraser, J. P. 
Mollison, J. A. Jeffrey, A. M. Chalmers, A. 
Patterson, J. Jolmstone, and D, Fraser, and the 
hosts of thegevening were some fifty in number. 
The woik of preparing for the ball was divided 
among several Comniittees, Messrs. J. P. Molli- 
son, C. M. Duff, A. M. Chalmers, and J. A. 
Jeffrey having charge of the Music and Pro- 
gramines; Messrs. J. Dodds, J. A. Fraser, and 
Don. Fraser of the Supper and Refreshments, and 
Messrs. J. Johnstone, J. A. Jeffrey, A. M. Chal- 
mers, and W. Aitchison (Hon. Sec.) ofithe Decora- 
tions. 


We append the supper menu :— 


Bouillion. Caviare Sandwiches. 
Galantine de Capon. 


sitet ers cular localities. Thus we have Afemoro kotan, ‘ the 
Round of Corned Beef. © « place of ponds;” Kurumat nai, “the stream of 
eouusiuce eigeasak & the Japanese woman,” so-called because a Japan- 
Wild Roar’s Head. ese woman died upon the banks of the stream s6 
Haggis. named; Ishkara kotan, “the place where birds’ 


Roast Beef. 

Charlotte Chantilly Cream. 
Assorted Jellies. 
Diplomat Jelly. Assorted Cakes. 
Ice Cream. 


tails are made.”’ ‘This place was so named because 
many eagles used to be killed at the mouth of the 
Ishkari river and their tails taken and sent to the 
governor of Matsumais who bought them at a high 


The following was the dance programme :— price. ‘Then there is Otope, ‘the water containing 
“Highland 7 Highland — 11 Polka _ a corpse”—a corpse ready dressed and otherwise 
: Guo Epon " Sy ecuans prepared for burtal. ‘The water or pond so named 
3 Lancers S aner fist Extra rg Highland had this designation given it because a dead body, 
4 Waltz Qand Extra _ Schottische | already prepared for burial, was once found in it. 
3 eaontane Saeauile aS aie All the names here produced are taken from places 


in Yezo. Now, when we come to consider the 
names of places in southern Japan, I mean those 
very numerous places in Japan which are certainly 
not of Japanese origin, ‘snch, for instance, as Awa, 
Wakasa, Noto, and others, we should not forget 
that originally and in most cases such designations 
were, without doubt, applied to just one village or 
stream or mountain or tract of land, and that the 
Japanese have, in taking the already existing 
Ainu names, first mispronounced them, then 
covered them up with wholly inappropriate Chinese 
characters or hteroglyphics, and lastly sometimes 
applied them to much larger localities than the 
Ainus itittended them to cover. Hence, when wt 
come across the name of a place whose meaning in | 
Ainu can have no special application to the locality 
so designated, we may rest well assured it has, 
probably through ignorance of its true import or 
possibly from political motives, been misapplied 
by the Japanese or taken from one place and 
transferred to another. This kind of thing [ may 
add, is still going on in Yezo at the present day. 
One would naturally suppose that if any name 
in this country was really of Japanese origin that 
of the famous Fuji-yama—the sacred mountain 
of Japan—would certainly be so. The Chinese 
characters with which Fuygé yama is written mean 
“mountain of wealth.” This is truly a poetical 
and beautiful name. But poetry and sentiment 
must, fora short time, give way to dry fact. I 
am very sorry for some of our neighbours, but the 
Japanese will have to learn earlier or later that 
their very mtich esteemed mountain owes the 
origin of its name to the Ainu tongue, and that 
Fuji yama does not really mean ‘f mountain of 
wealth,” except in so far as that term is written 
with Chinese hieroglyphics. In thus publicly 
making such a statement now for the first time, | 
ought perhaps to somewhat fully state my reasons 
for adopting and giving expression to such an 
opinion. However, I will not trouble you with a 
detailed account of the argument, but ask your 
attention for a few moments only, while I briefly 
place before you the derivation of the word Fuji. 
Now, it should be remembered that the dif- 
ference in the pronunciation of fu in Japanese 
and hu in Ainu is sometimes so very slight that 
it would not matter whether one wrote f t# or 
hu. The same remark holds good with regard 
lo j# in Japanese and ch? in Ainu. In short, 
whilst many Europeans would write Fuji, hear- 
ing ‘it pronounced by an Ainu, others would be 
certain to spell the word Huchi; but any Japa- 
nese heating the word AHucht pronounced by an 
Ainu would be perfectly certain to write fuchi 
or fuji, for on examination we find that the 
Japanese vocabulary does not give a single word 
commencing with fa while every word given 
under f begins with fu. ‘The Ainu word hucht 
or fuché meaus (1) “ An old woman ; ” (2) “ grand- 


ASIATIC SOCIE1¥ OF FAPAN. . 
conan Cee eee 


A general meeting of the Asiatic Society of 
Japan was held on the evening of the qth inst. 
Rev. Dr. Amerman, President, occupied the chair. 

The minutes of last meeting having been pub- 
lished in the Fapan Marl, were taken as read. 

It was announced that Mr. Hugh Fraser, H.B.M. 
Minister, had been elected an ordinary member 
of the Society; that Mr. N. J. Hannen had been 
elected Vice-President for Yokohama; and Dr. 
Seymour, Treasurer, and that Professor Milne had 
been elected to the Council. 

Mr. BaTcuetor then proceeded to read his 
paper as follows :— 


I am here to-day to tell you something of my 
experiences among, and a little of the history of, 
that peculiar race of people now inhabiting parts 
of Yezo, Saghalien. and the Kurile Islands—a 
race of people whom we constantly hear spoken of 
under the name Aino or Ainos, but who call them- 
selves Ainu, which means “men.”? At the very 
outset of my lecture I may say with reference to 
the past history of the nation that it can now never 
be thoroughly known, Like that of many other 
tribes and peoples, the origin of the Ainus is lust 
in obscurity, and the time for obtaining exact and 
trustworthy information as to their early history 
has for ever passed away. For this reason I can 
this afternoon do little more than speak of what I 
have, in my sojourn among the remnant of this 
race, found the people to be. For just gs old 
Japan commenced to die away at the time when 

estern light began to dawn upon and brighten 
up the skies of this ** Land of the Rising Sun,’’ so 
also it may to a certain extent be said the old- 
world life of the Ainus has either passed or is fast 

assing away before the rapid march of eulightened 
Vannes civilization. Hence, with regard tothe 
Ainus also, do we find it to be true that history 
repeats itself. Now, in order to obtain a fairly 
comprehensive view and intelligent grasp of the 
;subject in hand, it appears to me it would be a 
decided help if we were to, First, take a general 
survey of prehistoric times in Japan. That done, I 
will, Secondly, dwell upon my personal experiences 
among the Ainus; Thirdly I shall endeavour to 
give a brief view of the religion and superstitions 
of this people. ‘The first part of my lecture, being 
of a somewhat abstruse nature, I have committed 
to writing, but the second and third parts I must 
speak of extemporaneously as occasion and time 
allow. Without further preface, then, I will pro- 
ceed with my first head; viz, Prehistoric Times in 
Japan. When we desire to take a retrospective 
view of the ancient Ainus and go back in thought 
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mother ;” (3) ‘the goddess of fire” and (4) ‘‘fire”’ 
itself. As the goddess of fire, hucht, or, as she is 
often called, kamut huchi, hucht kamut, ov tresu 
huchi, is always worshipped at a house-warming, 
a martiage, a feast, or a death ; and she is specially: 
called upon on the occasion of sickness. [t should 
next be remembered that the beautiful Fuji-yama 
is an extinct volcano, and that there are very strong 
grounds for believing that the Ainus knew of the 
existence of this object of nature and worshipped 
it long before the Japanese came so far north as 
the districts round about Fuji. What, then, is 
more likely than that the Japanese borrowed this 
designation from the Ainus as they have done so of 
many othe: names of places and objects? How 
exceedingly appropriale is the name “ goddess of 
fire” as originally and naturally applied to Fuji 
yama by the Ainus, who are, as a matter of fact, 
fire worshippers? ‘ Goddess of fire” is a much 
more reasonable name for this mountain than 
“ mountain of wealth,” which has nothing to be 
said in its favour excepting that it is, in the 
Japanese idea, more poeucal! Nor, should it be 
fSipotten that Fuyi, as it is now written, is a 
Chinese name; though the Celestials have never 
yet toour knowledge, possessed Japan, whilst Fuzz, 
as above explained, is a purely native Ainu word 
full of the deepest Ainn thought and religion. 
It may possibly be objected by some who do not 
understand the mysterious way in) which the 
Japanese have borrowed place-names from the 
Ainus, that the word yama is purely Japanese 
and not Ainuatall, ‘Phis is quite tine; though it 
is in no way a difficulty, for many other instances 
might be produced showing the Japanese word 
yama or the Chinese sam suffixed to Ainu names. 
‘Thus we have Usu-yama, Sawara-yama, [waki-san, 
Fujzi-san, and many other hke names. If, in every 
one of these cases, we were to take away the 
Japanese word yama or san “ mountain,’ and 
substitute the Ainu word nuburi, which also 
means “mountain,” we should at once have living 
Ainu words pure and simple; words still in daily 
use. Many other like topographical names might be 
produced if necessary, from Satsuma in the south 
to Shiriyasaki in the north, or from Hakodate to 
Maskishoya, as well as all over Saghalien and the 
Kurile Islands. But enough have been brought 
forward to show clearly that the Ainus once in- 
habited the whole of the Japanese Empire 3 which 
was my first proposition, In passing on to my 
second point, which is that the Afaus were 
not the only aborigines who resided in Fapan 
before the Japanese came here, we have re- 
course to both Japanese testimony and Ainu 
tradition. Let us then consider for a few moments 
what the two Japanese ancient books called Kosthi 
or “ Records of Ancient Matters,” and Mihongt or 
“ Chronicles of Japan ’’ have to say on this point. 
It should be remembered that the ‘ Records of 
Ancient Matters ” are said to be traditions handed 
down by word of mouth ; that the Emperor Temmu 
took particular pains to instruct Hiyeda-no-Are, 
a woman of surprising and prodipious memory, in 
the “genuine traditions”? and old language of 
former ages, and made her repeat them tll she 
knew them by heart; that these traditions were 
retained in the memory of this one woman for the 
space of twenty-five years; and that when she was 
about the aye of fifty-three, fe. in the year 712 A.D., 
these so called ‘genuine tiaditions” were com. 
mitted to writing and called Ko/tht, or “ Records 
of Ancient Matters,” and recorded or writted down 
at the dictation of Hiyeda-no-Are. “The book has 
therefore, a direct teference to prehistoric times. 
The Nihongi (Chronicles of Japan,”) was, 
you will probably remember, completed in’ ap. 
720, or only eight years after the appearance of 
the “Records.” After a perusal of the ‘ Re- 
cords” and “Chronicles,” I believe we are fully 
justified in holding the opinion that when the 
ancient Japanese first came to ‘The land of the 
Rising Sun,” they found this country inhabited by 
a people with whom they fought: a race of bar- 
barians whom they conquered and dispossessed. 
Indeed, there are some very good grounds 
for believing that the Japanese, upon coming 
here acted as a sort of wedge by driving some 
of the 1eal owners of the land, the aborigines, 
to the sonth, massacting others, and compelling 
some to seek refuge in the fastnesses of the 
mountains and the interior of the country, whilst 
others were forced toward the north, And, if we 
study the types of the Japanese people, il may, I 
think be added that some few of the barbarians, 
more wise probably than the rest, acted as servants, 
slaves, concubines, or wives to their conquerors, 
and thus became amalgamated with them. We 
have an illustration of this in the amalpamation 
of the Ainus with the Japanese in Yezo still in 
progress. But without waiting to discuss the 
various types of people now-scen in Japan, let us 
pass at once to the “ Records of Ancient Matters. 

In this book we-read of a class or race of people 
called Tsuchi-gumo, or “ Earth-spiders;” a cogno- 


men expressive of neither giace nor manliness. 
The people who bore this name are said to have 
possessed tails and to haveelived in caves with 
stone doors. The Emperor Jimmu, it appears, 
had many of these cave-dwellers cruelly and bar- 
barously slaughtered in cold blood. ‘Thus we read: 
—*« When his Angustness. . . . made his 
progress, and reached the great cave of Osaka, 
earth-spiders with tails, namely, eighty bravoes, 
were in the cave awaiting him. So then the 
august son of the heavenly Deity commanded that 
a banquet be bestowed on the eighty bravoes. 
Thereupon he set eighty butlers, one for each of 
the eighty bravoes, and girded each of them with 
a sword, and instructed the butlers, saying :— 
‘When ye hear me sing, cutthem down simulta- 
neously.’ In the song by which he made clear to 
them to set about smiting the earth-spiders, he 
said :— 

Into the great cave of Osaka people have 

Entered in abundance, and are there. 

‘Though people have entered in abundance, 

And are there, the children of the augustly e 

Powerful-warriors will smite and finish them 

With their mallet-headed swords,-their 

Stone-mallet swords: the children of the 

Augustly powerful warriors, with their 

Mallet-headed swords, their stone 


Mallet swords, would now do well to 
Smite. 


Having thus sung, the butlers drew their swords, 
and simultaneously smote the bravoes to death.” 
In this quotation we have a direct reference to 
““mallet-headed swords”? and = ‘stone- mallet 
swotds.” [tis therefore at least doubtful as to 
whether the ancient Japanese did not, in very early 
times, use stone clubs or swords. It is quite possible 
that they may have done so; we cannot positively 
tell at thislate day. Mr. Moribe, however, rejects 
the opinion that they were made of stone, and 
tells us that broad-tempered and hard-tempered 
swords are intended, There is no practical use in 
arguing this point; you may theorize about it as 
you like, but that will decide nothing. However, 
there is a kind of stone mace or mallet-headed 
sword now to be seen in the Hakodate Museum, 
but whether this article was intended for a sword 
or was merely an ensign of authority I cannot tell. 
It is thought by some that the so called ‘earth. 
spiders” had this name given to them because 
their habits in some way were like those of spiders, 
and that they were merely a class of cave-dwelling 
robbers who made raids upon the Japanese. But, 
seeing Uhat the cave-dwellers were in Japan before 
the Japanese, is it not rather a question who were 
the real robbeis ?—who had the tight to the land, 
the dispossessed or the despoilers? It may have 
been, as is frequently heard uow.a-days, a case 
of the “survival of the fittest.” “The cave-dwellers 
may possibly have been provoked to make raids 
upon the Japanese in that struggle for existence 
which was doubtless then going on. They may 
also have been desirous of regaining that “ father- 
land” of theirs which these foreign “ Japanese” 
had appropriated to themselves. However that 
may be, it does not appear to have been a very 
laudable, noble, or brave action of the Emperor 
Jimmu to canse the slaughter of eighty of these 
people in cold blood, particularly if they were 
merely ‘fearth-spiders.”’” It was, I suppose, a 
custom of the times, and is an illustration of one 
way in which the extinction of this race was 
accomplished. Nor was Jimmu the only Emperor 
who fought against these people, as Sujin and 
Keik6 are specially mentioned as having made 
successive wars of extermination upon the 7sxchi- 
gumo, ov “earth-spiders.”” But who, after all, it 
may be enquired, were these “earth-spiders,”’ or, 
as we prefer to call them, ‘ cave-dwellers ?”” Were 
they, as some allege, simply robber bands of bar- 
barous Ainus? Or were they not Koreans, ora 
people very closely allied to the Koreans?  Pro- 
fessor Milne, in writing of the caves found in 
Japan, says:}—“In many parts of Japan a large 
number of caves have been discovered. In the 
limestone districts and some of the old volcanic 
rocks these apprear to be natural. | explored 
several of these cayes in Shikoku, and also in 
other places. The only results which I have 
obtained were gevlogical. Artificial caves near 
Kumagai, Odawara, and in other localities, which 
have been examined Ly Mr. Henry von Siebold, 
from the pottery they contained and other evi- 
dences which they yielded, showed that they were of 
Korean origin. This conclusion is borne out by 
the names of places in the neighbourhood, which 
are also of Korean origin.” ‘Thus, then, we have 
grounds for concluding that in ancient times there 
were Koreans residing in the “ Land of the Rising 
Sun,” and that they lived in caves. In the Island of 
Yezo, however, there appear toe no caves in which 
the ancient people dwelt, unless, indeed a small one 
in Otarunai be an exception. ‘Ihe single cave 
which exists at that place gives one the idea of a 
tomb rather than of a dwelling place. In this cave 


* See Trans. Kojiki By Prof. Chamberlain. Asiatic Soc. of 
Japan Vol. X. supplement, Page 141, Sec XLVIII. 
t See Trans, Asiatic Soc, of Japan. Vol, VIII. Part I. Page 76, 


there is an inscription which no one has as yet, I 
believe, succeeded in deciphering. ‘here have 
been no similar inscriptions discovered anywhere 
else in the Empire, and the Ainus inform me that 
they know of none, nor have they any idea where 
the characters engraved upon the back of the cave 
in Otarunai came from, ‘They may have been 
created with the rock for all they know, or some 
child may have been exercising its skill in drawing. 
With reference to these inscriptions Prof. Milne 
says:— ‘A rough sketch of the inscriptions 
which I saw at Otaru is given in the accompany- 
ing plate. They are wrought or cut upon the face 
of the cliffs on the north-western side of the bay. 
These cliffs are about 100 feet in height and are 
capped with small trees. ‘The rock is a white, 
extremely ‘soft, much decomposed tuff. It is now 
being quarried as a building ‘stone, and during 
the process a portion of the inscription of which I 
have here given a rough copy has been broken 
away. If the quarrying continues in the direction 
it was taking when I visited the spot, it is not at 
all unlikely that the whole of these inscriptions will 
be very shortly destroyed. The characters look as 
if they had been scraped or cut with some incisive 
tool. I do not think it would be difficult to make 
similar markings with a stone axe. The lines 
forming -the characters are usually about one inch 
broad and haJfan inch deep. They occupy a strip 
of rock about eight feet long, and they are situated 
three or four feet from the ground. Above them 
the cliff considerably overhangs, and its form is very 
suggestive of its having been once more or less 
cave-like. So far as I could learn, the Japanese 
are quite unable to recognize any characters, and 
they regard them as being the work of the Ainos 
(Ainus). 1 may remark that several of the charac- 
ters are like the runic m. It has been suggest- 
ed that they have a resemblance to. old Chinese. 
A second suggestion was that they were drawings to 
indicate the insignia of rank carried by priests. A 
third idea was that they were phalic. A fourth, 
that they were rough representations of men and 
animals, the runic m being a bird; a fifth, that 
they were the handicraft of some gentleman 
desirous of imposing upon the credulity of wander- 
ing archzeologists.” After due consideration of 
what evidences there are of prehistoric times in 
Japan, we are, I believe, pretty safe in concluding 
that, besides the aboriginal Korean inhabitants of 
Japan, there was at least one other race, if not two, 
also living here with them, possibly before them. 
Particularly is this true of the northern part of the 
Empire. The Nthongt (‘ Chronicles of Japan ’’) 
will set our minds at rest on this point. That 
book tells us that the most redoubtable of 
the barbarians were the Ainus, so that there 
must have been people other than the Ainus with 
whom to compare them. We read that the Ainus 
of those early times were quite savages, for they 
are said to have lived together promiscuously, 


“dwelling in caves during winter and in huts in the 


summer; to have clothed themselves with furs; to 
have drank blood; to have flown up the mountains 
like birds and rushed through the grass like 
animals. They pever remembered favours, but 
always revenged injuries. They carried arrows 
in their long haic and swords hidden in their cloth- 
ing; they made raids upon the Japanese and 
cairied off some into captivity. Thus, if the 
“ Chronicles” speak the truth, the aborigines were 
a savage race and very difficult to subdue. Whe- 
ther the people referred to in the above passage 
were Ainus or some other race akin to them, we 
cannot now say. But that there was another race 
in Japan previous to or contemporary with the 
Ainu—a race whom the Ainus found here, fought 
and drove out, just as the Japanese fought, con- 
quered, and drove out the Ainus—seems pretty 
clear from the pit-dwellings and kitchen middens 
which are to be found here and there, and from 
the traditions of-the Ainus,—a race whom the 
Japanese called Ko bito, i.e. “dwarfs,” in con- 
tradistinction to the Ainus whom they named 
Ebisu and Yeso-jin, but whom the Ainus designated 
Koropok-guru, t.e. “ pit-dwellers.” Now, in speak- 
ing of Yezo particularly, it is a well known 
fact that there are in many places upon this island 
a great number of round pits about three feet 
deep by ten to twelve feet in diameter, though 
a few may be seen measuring as much as eighteen 
feet across. It appears that these pits were once 
the dwelling places of human beings, for near them 
in rubbish heaps, upon the banks of some, and #2 
others, many pieces of old pottery and numbers of 
stone axes, grinding stones, spear and arrow heads, 
as well as some fragments of bone and portions 
of deer’s horns, may be found by digging a few 
inches beneath the surface of the earth. From the 
general shape of these pits or holes we may assume 
that the huts were built over them something after 
the pattern of the snow houses of the Equimaux. 
Ainu traditions say that they were built somewhat 
conically, that they consisted of poles stuck into 
the earth upon the banks of the pits, and that 
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these poles were made to bend over till they 
met in the centre where the ends were tied 
together with bark string or creeping plants. 
Over the poles were laid bark and grass, and 
upon this earth was placed to keep out the 
wet and cold. Inside the hut the inhabitants 
had as many as five or six clear spaces left for 
fires, amongst which they slept. They are also 
said to have clothed themselves with the skins of 
animals. If all this be true, we may conclude that 
Yezo was once much colder than it is at the pre- 
sent time. However, I do-not think that these 
Koropok-gurus had so many fireplaces in their 
huts, for in all those into which I have dug, or had 
dug for me, but one place for fire was discovered, 
and that was near the centre. But, after all, it 
may be asked, is it not quite possible that these 
pit-dwellers may have been Ainus? It certainly 
is possible, though I do not think they were quite 
the same race as that existing to-day in Yezo. An 
Ainu, just one Ainu, did once inform me that in 
ancient times their forefathers built huts over round 
holes dug in the earth, but that they changed 
this method of house-building upon coming into 
contact with the Japanese, and the Ainus of 
Saghalien profess to be the descendants of these 
pit-dwellers. However, Ainu huts of the present 
day do not resemble either the Japanese house 
or the Esquimaux dwelling. Every other Ainu to 
whom I have spoken upon the subject either em- 
phatically denies that their ancestors lived in holes 
or confesses absolute ignorance on the subject. In 
fact, though living in the very midst of these pits, 
some of them are quite ignorant of their presence ; 
while others look upon them as natural pheno- 
mena; but none of them trouble their heads about 
the matler. ‘here seems to be every reason for be- 
lieving that the pit-dwellers were shorter in stature 
then either the Japanese or Ainus, for whilst the Ja- 
panese tell us they were kobito (dwarfs), the Ainus 
say that they were only about three or four feet in 
height, that they were of a red colour, and that 
their arms were very long in proportiongto their 
bodies. Some have gone so far as to say that they 
were only about an inch in height. They were so 
small that ifcaught in a shower of rain or attacked 
by an enemy they would stand beneath a burdock 
leaf for shelter or flee thither to hide. An Ainu 
once altempted to derive their name, koropok guru, 
from koroko-nt (burdock). This is on a par with 
calling the Ainus by the name Aino or Ainos, and 
saying that because Aino means “mongrel” 
or “half-breed,” therefore the Ainus are half 
animal half human, or that because Ainu sounds 
something like the Japanese word rx (dog), 
therefore the Ainus are dogs.  Koropok-guru, 
however, is not derived from the word for  bur- 
dock,” but has a distinct meaning of its own, 
and that is “ people residing below ” or ‘ pit-dwell- 
ers;"” the full name is chuoropok un-guru. The 
Ainus say their forefathers destroyed this race of 
dwarfs in warfare. We are also informed by the 
Ainus that the koropok-gurus used flint or stone 
knives, scrapers, and other implements, and that 
they were acquainted with the art of making 
pottery. This we may well believe, seeing that 
so many specimens of pottery have been disinter- 
ved. The Ainus say that they themselves never 
knew how to make pottery, and T have never 
yet seen anything otf the kind manufactured 
by them. As for arrow-heads of stone, an 
Ainu once informed me that a few genera- 
tions ago his race did make and use them, but 
that they had since adopted the bamboo because it 
is so much easier to work and is better adapted 
for carrying poison. Other Ainus, again, deny 
this, and say they have never heard of the exist- 
ence of such things as stone arrowheads. Truly, 
the Ainu is a curious and contradictory race, and 
one hardly knows what to believe when they speak 
of ancient things. tis quite as likely that they 
did use stone implements as not, Lut who can 
say? ‘That the bamboo arrow-heads now in use 
amongst the Ainus are an improvement on those 
of the stone ave no one will deny, particularly as 
the idea of using poison seems to have been pre- 
valent from very early times, and stone could 
hardly have been chipped $0 as to carry sufficient 
to slay a bear or a deer. Besides arrow heads of 
various descriptions, spear-heads, axes, adzes, 
hammers, and knives are to be found in various 
places all over Japan, as well as grinding-stones 
and fragments of pottery and kitchen middens. 
But [ cannot stop to speak more fully of these 
things now. [n this way then | have endeavoured 
to place before you a short and genetal view of 
prehistoric times in Japan; and still the question 
remains, who, after all, were these ‘dwarfs?’ of 
the Japanese and Noropok-.guru of the Ainus? And 
who really used the implements [have spoken of ? 
To am of opinion,—and remember it is only an 
opinion,—that these round holes, stone imple- 
ments, and potlery are the remains of a race of 
people who existed in Japan and Yezo previous 
to and by the side of the Ainus; though I will 


admit that the Ainus, in spite of all they say, may 
have used these implements and have dwelt in 
such houses as the holes indicate. I can quite 
believe that the Ainus did, as their traditions say, 
exterminate this race, so far as Yezo is conceined, 
in watfare; but I am of opinion that these pit- 
dwelleis were closely allied to the Ainus in descent, 
and that the remnants of them may vow be seen 
in Shikotan and other Islands of the Kurile group. 
The inhabitants of Shikotan are much shorter in 
stature than the Ainus of Yezo; they are not so 
good-looking, and are said to be a very improvi- 
dent race. The Ainus look upon the Kurile 
Islanders as the remnants of the Koropok-gurus, 
but this is a mere opinion, and anyone is at 
liberty to adopt or reject it at pleasure. That 
they are ‘ pit-dwellers ? is quite certain for 
they live in pits at the present day.  Leav- 
ing now the question of who and what were 
the ‘ pit-dwellers ’ of Yezo, it is certain that they 
wege once very numerous on thatisland, At Kotont, 
near Sapporo, there are many round holes, and 
bot far from them, in a swamp, is a kind of fort. 
The fort, however, is not a very imposing or for- 
midable looking affair. It is merely a small piece 
of dry land with a wall of earth around it, and 
defended with a ditch full of water. In order to 
reach this fort, one has to wade through two or 
three feet of mud for about 100 yards. I made 
one journey to it, but do not intend to pay it another 
visit, as it is net worth the time and trouble. 
About Kushiro also there is a very large num- 
ber of Kovopok-guru’s holes, showing that there 
must once have been a very large settlement about 
that place. Here also, there is a kind of fort, castle, 
or watch tower; I really do not know what name 
to apply to it. [t is about forty feet in height, 
and is, in some places, nearly perpendicular, and 
has a ditch around its higher section, Upon its 
summit there is a round hole like those over which 
the ancients are said to have built their huts. 
So much then for prelistoric times in this land of 
Japan. IT will now go into the more ptactical 
part of my subject and speak briefly upon my 
personal experiences amongst the Ainus, ex- 
plain some of their customs and give you a 
general view of their religion and superstitions. 
Since writing this paper, Mr. Batchelor pro- 
ceeded to say, it had been announced by mistake 
that he was to deliver a lecture on legends, and 
therefore before going into the other part of his 
subject he would read the shortest legend that he 
had with him—a legend of love and war, ‘The 
Lady of Kunnepet.” It was as follows :— 


THE LEGEND OF THE LADY OF KUNNEPBT. 


There was a person who was teared as a slave? 
at Shinutapka.? Now, once upon a time he 
heard it noised abroad that there was a lady 
residing at Kunnepet® who was famous for her 
beauty. So, one day, after he had cooked and 
eaten some food, our slave buckled on his belt,* 
stuck his trusty sword into his girdle and fastened 
on his helmet; then, being taken up by the winds 
which arose from the head of the fireplace® he was 
hastily carried through the upper window® and, his 
inspiring? guardian god having rested upou him 


1 The word here translated “ slave’’is,in Ainu, a compound 
noun, Usshiu ne guru. By comparing it with itself in certain other 
places in legends where it occurs, always, of course, taking the 
context into consideration, we are led to the conclusion that it 
really refers to persons who have been taken prisoners during 
war or in night raids, We learn from the Ainus that it used to 
be the custom of their ancestors, when at war with one another, 
to kill as many male adults as possible and take the women and 
children for ‘slaves ’' and concubines. All these were called by 
the word here translated ‘‘staves.”” However, the hero of the 
present legend aprevrs to have been a “lad in waiting ’’ or 
“page,” something after the manner, only greatly modihed, of 
course, of the old chivalric times in Europe. Elsewhere he is 
called by a word meaning ‘the brave Ainu;’’ hence from these 
two names we are led to adopt the opinion that he was the son 
of a female prisoner or slave by her master, though he may have 
been only a son of two slaves burn in the house. All children 
born in a person’s house, wi ether they were the natural offspring 
ofthe master or the slave were alike counted as members of one 
family and accompanied their lord on his war expeditions. 
Hence what would appear quite unnatural to us, namely, that a 
“ slave’ should go to war on his own account, would Le quite 
natural in the Ainus. ; 2. . 

2 Shinutapka, elsewhere called Shinutapkashi, is the ancient name 
of some mountains in the north of Yezo, distant from Ishkari 
about ten or twelve Japanese ri, and is said to have been the 
home of a race of especially brave Ainu warriors. Upon the 
highest point of this mountain there is said to be the remains of 
one of their old forts still in existence. However this may be, it 
Is certain that Shinutspka enters very much into the Ainu legen.s, 
and the people of the present day point to the districts of Ishkari 
and Mashki as the locality of these fameus mountains, 
Shinutupba means “ the top of the very high mountain peak.”” 

3 The name Aunnepet means ‘the black river,” but it seems 
that no one now knows the locality or river which once bore this 
name. 

4 The words translated ‘ belt” ix, in Ainu, Uokkane kut, whose 
exact meaning is ‘girdle with metal fastenings.’’ This would 
seem to show us that the Ainu used to wear “belts” rather 
than the girdles they have now. In fact, the words cannot be 
applied to any kind of girdle unless it has either a buckle ora 
hook and eye at the ends. 

gs The head of the tireplace (i.e. that part ofa hut bettween the 

fireplace and east window), is sacred. It is here especially that 
the great drinking bouts are held. ; : 
146 The ‘upper window ’’ here referred to is a hole left in the 
west end of a hut for the purpose of allowing the smoke to 
escape. Some of the Ainns, however, tho-e of Ishikari for ex- 
ample, have the aperture leit in the south side of the roof, 

7 the Ainu words I have translated “ inspiring gods" are 
full of deep theology, and cast a side-light upon Ainu religious 
ideas. They show us that the Ainu race is a deeply religious 


with a sound, he went before the mighty winds® till 
he arrived at the village of Kunnepet. So he came 
to the lady of Kunnepet. When he looked at her 
he saw that she was weeping® very exceedingly. 
Still shedding tears she spoke and said :—* The 
thunder gods who live in the heavens above are 
two in number,?® and the younger of them does 
nothing but make advances to me and is about 
to marry me. This being so, O Poiyaumbe,?? 
we cannot marry, though you have come for 
me; nevertheless I will cook?2 some food that 
you may eat.” When she had so said she 
swung a pretty litle pot over the fire and put 
some of her chuicé treasured up food into it. She 
dipped in her ladle and stirred up the delicious 
food. Next she took a pretty eating cup and set 
it upon a beautiful tay; then, heaping it up high, 
cariied it to him and bowed profusely. When 
he had but just commenced to eat, flashes of 
white?8 lightning came though the upper 
window and hung upon the beams in curious 
forms. Upon looking up he saw a lady even more 
beautiful than the Lady of Kunnepet reclining ina 
white chariot.4# She had anger depicted up her 
countenance, and in her wrath said:—'tO Poi- 
yaumbe, listen to me for I have something to say. 
[am the younger sister of the wolf-god and the 
benefactress of the Lady of Kunnepet whilst you are 
watched over by my elder brother.25 This being 
so Lam here to tell you that the thunder god is 
angry with you for coming to visit this lady, aud 
is going to make grievous war against you. Nay, 
the war is at hand. Though I am a worthless?§ 
woman [have come to assist you. Get into my 
white chariot ;”’ so spake the younger sister of the 
wolf-god. So he got into Wie chariot, which im- 
mediately went out of the upper window. Then 
the trappings?” of the chariot whistled and rattled. 
As they went on their way they skirted the moun- 
tains towards the source of the river, and proveed- 
ing along they saw white and black lightning play- 


one. The words are ituren Kamui. Kamui means “God” or 
**gods,"’ Turen signifies ‘to be inspired by the gods” as when 
a prophet prophecies; ‘‘to be possessed with a devil;"* ‘to be 

icted with disease as a punishment for evil; ’’ ‘to receive 
special blessings from the gods;"’ ‘‘to have God’s protection ” 
as when engaged in some great and dangerous undertaking, 
The particle i pretixed to turen intensihes its meaning. Hence, 
in this particular place, ituren Kamui really means ‘the inspiring 
guiding, guarding, keeping, protecting gods.” Such words as 
these speak for themselves as regards the religious instincts of 
the Ainus. I may as well note in passing, that every Ainu 
household is supposed -to have its special guardian god. It is 
called Turen Kamui, and is thought to sit upon the roof the house 
when the master is at home, but to accompany him when he 
goes on a journey. So here, our hero was accompanied by his 
‘inspiring. guardianygod.’’ 

8 The words “mighty wind" are, in the original, “the winds 
of god.” When the Ainus desire to express greatness, mighti- 
ness, ca and such like ideas they often use the word Kamui. 
“*god."" ‘Thus for ** great trees’ we hear .“* trees of God ie for 
“high mountains’’ we have “ mountains of God;” for beautiful 
flowers, ‘ Howers of god,” for ‘great rivers,” ‘rivers of God,” 
and here for ‘‘ mighty winds” we tind ' winds of God.” We can 
thus understand that “bears” are called ‘animals of God” 
because they are, to the Ainus, the ‘kings of the forest.” 

When it is said that he went before the ‘mighty winds’ or 
“the winds of God’’ we sust remember that the Ainus have an 
idea that their ancestors had power, by the help of their Turen 
Kamui—‘inspiring guardian gods," to fly through the air, or 
even to wage war in the air. hese particular “ winds of God’ 
may therefore be called ‘deligitful, pleasant winds” with as 
much propriety as ‘* mighty winds.” 

9 Ihe words “weeping very exceedingly” are, when when 
translated literally, ‘‘ two bad weeps.” Severely or excessiveness 
are often expressed in Ainu by ‘*two or three” or “twice or 
thrice.” Thus, “the was struck twice or thrice’ sometimes 
means “Che was severely beaten ;"’ and as here “she had two 

ad weeps’’ we get ‘she wept very exceedingly” or ** 
exceeding bitterly.” e % aie Sete wet 

10 We are here let into the secret of 
thunder. In bodily form the thunder 
resemble men, and they have the same kind of affections as 
human beings, It will also be seen later on that they speak 
with the lan, uage of men. Nor, speaking from what we know 
of other so called Ainu gods, must we suppose that the thunder 
gods are all males and but two in number, for analogy would 
lead us to conclude that the Ainus consider the thunder gods 
to be very numerons and to marry and be given ia marriage and 
therefore to be uf both sexes. “Thongh they may be born they 
can never dic. ‘Thunder itself is caused by the movements of 
these gods. 

t1 Poiyaumbe means ‘‘the brave Ainu or “the brave hero.”* 
The Ainus sometimes call Yezo by the name Ya un moshiri so that 
Ya un guru or Yaumbe comes to mean “tan Ainu.” This term was 
discussed in Vol. XVI, art IL., Page 47, nofe tof the Transace 
tions of this Society. 

ta The lady of Kunnepet says she would cook some food for her 
visitor. It would be considered a great breach of etiquette and 
very forward in a young woman todo such a thing fora bachelor 
unless she was commanded to do so by her guardians or parents. 
This is panes pave because part of the Ainu marriage 
ceremony consists in the act of the brid i 
giving Hy to her betrothed. Secaanen soy Bnd 

13 Lhe Ainus consider white to be the best and pur 
It is the colour of the pods and all that is good, Sine Bee 
supposed to represent evil and the devil. I once saw an Ainu 
corpse with its feet clothed in white tags, which we had some- 
time before given to a person to dress some wounds with. It 
was thought that the white would assist the dead in its juurney 
to heaven. 

14 The word here translated chariot nuw means cradle, but 
in this legend chariot suits the sense better. The chariot is con- 
celved of as being suspended rom above by means of strings 
and cords in the same way as the Ainus s ir cra 
from the roof of their faite ty anRrne peetadiee 

1g Here we have the curious idea that the use of animals is 
partly to watch over human beings. ‘Lhus the male wulf was 
the guardian of fo) aumbe, our heru, whilst the female wolf pros 
tected the Lady of Kunnepet. We can therefore partly under- 


are why the Ainus worship animals and offer libations of wine 
o them. 


Ainu ideas concerning 
gods are supposed to 


16 The goddess does not mean to say that she is of no account; 
but to call one’s self‘ worthless” and “bad” is Ainu etiquette, 
paneer probably originally borrowed from their Japanese neigh- 

OUTS. 

17 These trappings are simply the cords by which the chari 

was suspended from heaven, A ones 
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ing about in the clouds of the lowe:?® heavens. As 
he was looking at it he saw the afore-mentioned 
thunder sitting in a black chariot; he was un- 
mistakeably a very little man. ‘There, too, sat 
a litte woman without doubt his younger sister; 
she held a wand in her hand with which she cen- 
tinually struck first one end of the chariot and then 
the other as they hung and waved about over the 
tops of the mountains, The thunder god having 
anger expressed upon his countenance said :— 
* Look here, O Poiyaumbe, listen well to me for I 
have something to say. You have been paying 
your addresses to and flirting with the Lady of Kuu- 
nepet whom I have determined to take to myself 
as wife. I take this as a cause for war. Be very 
careful, my fine fellow, for [ will bring down your 
haughty looks.” When he had so spoken he set 
upon him mightily with his sword, so that his blows 
rattled upon the sides of the white chariot. Upon 
this Poiyaumbe also drew his sword and set upon 
the thunder god as he had attacked him; so they 
fought with might and main, but the black chariot 
rose and fell to meet the attack so that the blows 
of the sword upon its sides and floor sent forth a 
clashing sound. And now there was a tremendous 
roaring sound of thunder over the world, together 
with such a mighty wind blowing ; and both day 
and night they did nothing but fight. After the war 
had raped for twice ten months the pod of thunder 
said :—'* I observe that as we fight upon this land 
in which men dwell, we are wasting and wearing 
out the country for, as you see, its foundations 
(back-bones) consist of rocks; we ought to be 
more careful of the wotld. Now then, come, the 
foundations (backbones) of the world above are 
made of iron, let us yo up there to fight; for 
there we may wage war without having any ve- 
gaid to the spoliation of the place.” So spake 
he. He then withdrew into the air and I fol- 
lowed close behind him. The younger sister of 
the wolf god, having the wand in her land, con- 
tinued to strike first one end and then the other 
of the chariot. The thin trappings whistled 
and the thic’s trappings rattled as the white 
chariot followed close upon the black one. ‘The 
gates of heaven opened with a sound, and, hav- 
ing passed through, were shut upon us with an- 
other noise. Now, what we saw was on this 
wise. A splendid country lay before us and a 
very beautiful water way opened up to our view. 
At the sides of the river were forests of mag- 
nificent oaks, and the clouds tpon the horizon 
were floating gently along. Now, the thunder 
good said :—‘' This country is, in truth, the high 
heaven. Its foundation consist of iron, so that if 
we fight here for two or three years we need have 
no fear of damaging it. This is indeed a place 
in which we can especially measure our strength.” 
Having so said he set upon me mightily with his 
sword, and T too turned upon him as fiercely; ne- 
vertheless, the edge of the black chariot clashed 
against the sword and warded off the blows, so 
there was only the sound of clashing iron. In the 
same way our chariot also tising up and guard- 
ing with its floor sent forth a clashing sound. And 
now, fighting fiercely, we chased each other from 
one end of heaven to the other, till at length we 
chanced over a metal house which was covered 
in with a lid, and, over this we stayed and fonght. 
While doing so there came forth a voice from 
the inside of the house, which said :— Look here, 
O Poiyaumbe and thunder god, Ihave something 
to say, so pay attention, [tis indeed true that the 
foundations of Ainuland are rocks, and it is also 
true that the foundations of heaven above consist 
of metal. But as ye continue to carry on your 
battles here heaven has grown weary and waxed 
hot for the reason that its foundations areiron, Ye 
should be careful. Now then come; underneath 
Ainu-land there are six countries and beneath 
these again there is another, a beautiful, land. The 
name of that country is Chirama '?° and its foun- 
dations consist of earth. Go ye to that land and 
fight, for unless ye do our country and villages will 
be all spoiled.” So sounded forth the voice of God. 
Upon this the thunder god sheathed lis sword and 
Lalso sheathed mine. Then, as we entered heaven, 
so we went out with a rush. We passed down 
through space head first like snipes, and, piercing 
our land, we went through six. Having done this 
we came, as we were told we should, to a truly 
beautiful country. Without doubt this was Chira- 
ma-land upon which we had descended. And vow 
we chased one another from one end of the coun- 
try to the other, fighting, as before, most fiercely. 
Nevertheless, whenever and however we fought the 


18 ** The lower heaven.””| The Ainus consider the heavens to 
be three in number. The first in order is called Shi-nish-kando, 
** the greatest skies; this is supposed to be the home of the 
gods, i..c the Creator. Ihe second order of heavens is called 
Nochtu-o kando, *‘ the skies wi.ich bear the stars;’’ the second order 
of gods are supposed to dwell here. The last or lowest heavens 
are named@rauge kardo or urara kando, i.e. the hanging skies” or 
“the fog skies’; the lowest orders of gods and some of the 
comonns especially the demons of thunder are supposed to live 

ere. . 
19 Chirama means ‘‘ lowest.’’ 


back chariot rising, falling and swinging to and 
fro kept off my blows with its sides and floor, so 
that the result was nothing but the sound of clash. 
ing metal, Is the some way the white chariot also 
rose up and fenced the blows with its sides and 
floor like a shield. However much I strove I 
could by no means touch the body of the thunder- 
god. I therefore aimed at nothing but to cut the 
trappings by which the black chariot was suspen- 
ded. And fighting hard with this intent, I was 
able, after a time and by the help of God, to sever 
them. So too all the trappings of our, white 
chariot were also cut asunder; we therefore 
all fell down to the ground. Jhen the thun- 
der-god got out of his black chariot and come 
to me, walking by the help of his hands. Upon 
this the younger sister of the thunder-god shed 
many tears and said :—‘Oh my elder brother, you 
are a god, and if you would but marry a goddess 
you would have no need to carry on this fierce 
combat with Poiyaumbe. Why do you set your 
affections on this Lady of Kunnepet as though she 
were the only woman! Now our?® charmed black 
chariot has been quite broken up and, you are as 
one fighting without armour. Be careful or Poi- 
yaumbe will slay you;” so spake the sister of the 
thunder-god through her tears. After she had 
said this the sister of the wolf-god went out and 
fought against her, Then the thunder-god set 
upon me most fiercely and [returned the attack 
justas vehemently. ‘Thus fighting together | 
managed with great difficulty to strike him now 
and then so that his garments were hanging about 
him in rags; but he was not to be beaten, for he 
also in manner cut my clothes into many pieces, 
Whilst things were going on so, a_ mighty 
sound as if the true gods were coming to us, issued 
forth from the east of Chirama-land, and, all at 
once, my Lady of Kunnepet, more beautiful than 
ever and shedding many tears, alighted and came 
to the side of the wolf-god. And now the sister 
of the thunder-god fought mightily, but after two 
or three final struggles, she was cut down and 
slain. Her divine spirit roared loudly as it as- 
cended into the skies. She went up to heaven a 
living goddess; and, when she had departed the 
roaring ceased. After this my Lady of Kunnepet 
in company with the sister of the wolf-god came 
to my side and we three together fought against 
the thunder-god; so that after a time he was, 
though with difficulty, cut down and slain. His 
spirit roared as it went up; but, as it was not 
possible for it to go into the western?! end of 
Chirama-land it ascended to the high heavens 
with a great noise. [t went up a god, and then 
the sound died away. When all was over my 
Lady of Kunnepet and the younger sister of the 
wolf-god saluted one another with their swords, 
and then, after we had come to our coun. 
try and to the village of Kunnepet, the sister 
of the wolf-god said :—'‘As I am a goddess [ 
must take a husband from among the gods, but 
as you are a man it would be well for you to marry 
the Lady of Kunnepet. Now, you are watched 
ever by my elder brother the wolf-god, so hence- 
forth do no more fighting, but when you have wine 
be careful that you make some inao** and offer 
lilations to the wolf-god.””) When she had finished 
speaking she departed witha great sound. Then my 
Lady of Kunnepet worked away witha willing heart 
and great pleasure, and, having prepared food, 
she heaped up very full a pretty cup, and, setting 
iton a beautiful tray brought it to me with many 
bows. After eating a little of it I pushed the 
remainder to her and she, lifting it up and down 
in thankfulness, finished it.28 Then, when the 
meal was over, my Lady of Kunnept proceeded 
to set the house in order and we have lived happily 
ever since. The lecturer explained that the term 
“inspiring gods” was employed to designate the 
thuren kamut or personal gods who were supposed 
to sit on the roof of a man’s house when he was 
at home and to follow him) when he went out, 
Passing on now to his personal experiences, he 
said the first thing that struck a stranger was 
the excessive hairiness of the people, to illustrate 
which there were some photographs displayed 
at the meeting. Everybody who saw the Ainus 
wrote and = spoke about that characteristic; 
indeed, so much had been made of it and 
they had been dragged in by the hair so often 
that he marvelled to find they had any left. 
The Ainus had exceedingly bushy beards and 
prized them very highly. They were a very im- 
portant factor in daily life; it would never do not 
to wear a beard; indeed that was the reason the 
speaker had allowed his to grow, for one could 
not say “ How d’ye do” without it.—( Laughter.) 
The salutation, in fact, consisted solely of strok- 


20 The charists were, we learn, charmed and acted as shields 
to the combatants. 

a1 i.e. To die. 

a2 Pieces of whittled willow wood. 


23 ie. The marriage ceremony, was concluded and they were 
married. 


ing the beard. In front the hair was allowed 
to grow down to the shoulders, but behind 
it was cut like a half moon up the nape of the 
neck, and there and on the forehead were the 
only places an Ainu allowed a razor to come 
in contact with his body. Their hair was very 
matted; he supposed some of them never saw a 
comb from one year’s end to another. The wo- 
men, having no beards like the men, tattoed their 
mouths. ‘Phe operation, which was very painful, 
began when they were very young, the colouring 
matter employed being the soot which ac- 
cumulates on the bottom of their pots by the 
use of birch bark as fuel. Not only was the 
mouth tattoed, but also the forehead, and in 
Ishikari and Korobetsu the forearm was also 
matked. He had been asked often whether the 
Ainus were allied to the Japanese. He thought 
Professor Chamberlain had emphatically stated in 
one of his books that the Ainu language showed 
no affinity whatever to the Japanese, which was a 
strong argument against. They differed widely 
in physique, and their religions were entirely dis- 
tinct, for while that of the Japanese was a kind of 
pantheism the Ainn’s was more of a polytheism. In 
counting they largely went by scores ; thus 30 was, 
one score plus ten; while 31 would be plus one 
and take away ten from two score. Then as to 
their population ; he had obtained different figures 
during the ten years he had been among them, 
but the most recent statistics, which he had re- 
ceived from the Government showed that there 
were a little over 15,000. The Ainu population was 
decreasing, and for this there were various rea- 
sons. First he would put the massacring of them 
in ancient times by the Japanese, and to that he 
would add the Ainu wars for freedom, for gaining 
their own fatherland again. Next must come their 
own iwternecine wars, for they were told—in fact 
he had legends that pointed quite clearly to the 
fact—that the Ainu used to make night raids on 
each other, cut the throats of those whom they sur- 
prised and carry off their wives and children to be 
slaves. ‘hen there was the exposure to the wea- 
ther. They lived in badly built huts, into which the 
wind came from all directions. He was on one 
occasion in Piratori, the Ainu capital, living with 
the chief, when the cold was so severe that he had 
to go to bed about five o’clock in the afternoon. On 
the 8th of December in one year when he was com- 
posing his dictionary and grammar, and sitting 
writing before the fire, the ink froze in his pen be- 
fore he could carry it from the inkstand to the 
paper. The decrease in numbers of the Ainu, 
then, was also due to poor clothing, poor food, and 
poor houses. A good many died from consumption ; 
they were much subject to pleurisy and to rheuma- 
tics; and a very short time ago whole districts 
were carried’ off by small-pox. ‘They were also 
very prone to the use of Japanese sake, and were 
in fact just drinking themselves to death. Another 
cause of the decrease was amalgamation, the 
Japanese going among them and taking Ainu 
women as wives. Mr. Batchelor then showed 
various articles of clothing ; leggings of deer and 
salmon skins, and a man’s coat bearing an arnate 
design. Hey Were very particular, hesaid, about the 
patterns on the backs of their coats and could tell by 
them where the wearer came from. He pointed to 
one hieroglyph which he said was about the only 
character he knew them to possess. It represented 
“2,” but as it looked very like that figure he was 
not quite certain but that it had been adapted by 
the Ainu. The clothing of the women was not so 
highly ornamented. He exhibited a widow's cap 
which he said he purchased for 50 cents from a 
woman whom he met on the road wearing it. In 
reference to their manner of living the women, he 
remarked, did a great deal of work, not only help- 
ing the men in fishing but also in gardening, for 
the men were exceedingly lazy. ' A model of one 
of their boats for sea fishing, consisting of a few 
planks sewn together with bark, was shown; and 
the lecturer also exhibited an implement for catch- 
ing a large fish called by the Japanese sto, and a 
combined spear and hook with which salmon were 
caught, being first attracted by a bait. In hunt- 
ing deer one man lay hid and blew a call (a 
specimen of which was shown and its use illus- 
trated) while a companion armed witlt a bow shot 
the deer, Arrows were also shown, some of which 
the lecturer said were of copper, where procured 
he did not know, and it was pointed out that if a 
bear were shot, the poisoned harb remain in the 
wound, The principle ingredient in the Ainu 
poison was aconttum, which was dug up and pound- 
ed several times, then they squashed up some spi- 
ders and put them into the compound ; tobacco 
juice was also added, and that was about the Ainu 
poison.—(Laughter.) They used to be very much 
given to the employment of spring guns (of which 
a specimen was exhibited) for the catching of game, 
but the use of such weapons was now prohibited. 
Passing on tospeak of the social customs of the Ainu, 
Mr. Batchelor said their first social custom was war 
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over the bear’s head and he is led round the circle 
and shot at with blunt arrows to enrage him, When 
he is properly enraged some of them seize him by 
the eats, which causes him to open his mouth, on 
which a man inserts a piece of wood between his 
jaws and keeps them open. ‘The bear is then 
seized by the fore and hind quarters and carried 
to the east, where he is laid on one block of wood 
ang another is pressed on his throat. By this 
means the bear is choked to death. On these 
occasions the Ainu must have plenty of saké or Chey 
cannot getonat all. Mr. Batchelor then described 
the manner in which the Ainu drink after making 
libations to their gods by sprinkling drops of wine 
with a wooden spatula—used also as a moustache 
lifter when they drink, and showed various kinds 
of these articles, including a hunter’s, distinguished 
by two or more bears, a’fisherman’s bearing a 
walrus, and a boat and a moustache lifter only 
to be used on ceremonial’ occasions. Before the 
Japanese mingled with them they had three chiefs, 
of which two were sub-chiefs, the chief of Piratori 
being the head man. Their trials were open to all 
who came. If the trial did not give them quite 
what they wanted they had recourse to trial by 
ordeal. One form of ordeal was to set the accused 
person before a tub of water and make him drink it 
all. If he could do so without making a face or 
feeling pain he was innocent. Their hot water 
ordeal was pretty much the same as that formerly 
practiced by the Japanese. ‘Lhey made a person 
sit in a cauldron of water which was gradually 
heated, and if he could bear it to the boiling point 
he was innocent. Then they had the cup ordeal 
which consisted in filling with not very pood water 
a lacquer cup standing on a small tray, which 
they made the accused person drink. He must 
afterwards throw the cup over his shoulder and ifit 
lit right up he was innocent. [f not he was guilty. 
Then there was the hot stone ordeal: making one 
hold a hot stone in the hand, and for women they 
had the tobacco ordeal. By the latter a woman 
was made to smoke a certain quantity of tobacco, 
the ashes being meanwhile preserved and mixed 
with water. If she could smoke the lot, and drink 
the ashes and water afterwards without being sick,. 
why then she was innocent.—(Laughter.) Passing 
now to religion, for which he remarked he had not 
left himself much time, the lecturer said the Ainus 
were polytheists. ‘Chey had both good and bad gods. 
There were three heavens. ‘The supreme gods lived 
inthe highest; the next in order inthe second leaven, 
and the thunder pod and a number of demons 
were supposcd to inhabit the clouds. There were 
also gods and demons on earth; gods of the sea, 
—including the uncle of peace and the uncle of 
tough weather; gods of rivers—of the mouth, the 
course, and the source, to superintend the fish and 
so forth, and many others including the god of fire. 
They had personal gods who looked after every 
individual, and were supposed to rest on the roof 
when a man was at home and to follow hin when 
he went abroad. They had no idols; nor was 
Yoshitsune’s shrine an exception, for they did not 
worship it. There was a typhoon in Yesso some 
lime.apo which blewdown the shrine, and it was now 
in the chief’s house at Piratori. When the speaker 
went up there Yoshitsune had to come out of 
the room, and when he came away Yoshitsune 
went back.—(Laughter.) But no one worshipped 
him. ‘They were very superstitious. A few years 
ago he wanted to visit the grave of an old woman 
to ascertain whether there was any inscription on 
the tombstone—which by the way was of wood— 
(laughier)—but found none. Penti, the chief, 
directed him to the place, but would not go near it 
himself. When Mr. Batchelor returned he found 
Penri and several women, who made him wash 
well and beat him with willow branches to drive 
away all kinds of diseases and pmify him. ‘The 
Ainu were very much afraid of all dead women’s 
spirits, and would not go near the grave of an old 
woman if they could help it. It used to be the 
custom as soon as the grandmother of a family 
died, to clear away all her things and burn the 
house down. They said that the spirit hovered 
for a time over the grave, and when the body did 
not come forth itreturned to the hut, and, if that of 
an old woman, was very disagreeable. At the 
close Mr. Batchelor exhibited many articles illu- 
strating Ainu customs and life, which were inspec- 
ted with interest by the audience. 

The CHaiRMAN invited questions, but none being 
asked, conveyed to Mr. Batchelor the thanks of 
the meeting for his paper, assuring him that it 
would give the members very great pleasure to 
hear him again at no distant date. —(Applause.) 

The meeting then adjourned. 


—(laughter)—which gave rise to the war club of 
which he exhibited a specimen, which had a hole 
for the insertion of a stone or of a piece of wood 
with nails in it. He had seen them use these clubs 
in play, one man standing up against a tree while 
another made a great show of striking him. If 
the former winced he was not a brave man, When 
a stranger went to, say Muroran, from another 

art of the island, he entered the chief’s hut, went 
in very gently and sat down at the right of the fire, 
and rubbed his hands together softly, the chief 
doing the same. The visitor would then begin an 
address to the effect that he was a very poor man 
and had come from a very poor place, but that he 
had heard-of the lustre and fame of the chief’s house 
and village and had come to see it for himself, and 
then both would stroke their beards, The salutation 
of the women was notso nice. In entering a strange 
hut, a woman went in face foremost and in going 
away she stepped out backwards. They saluted 
by drawing the right index finger up the centre of 
the palm of the left hand, then across the upper 
lip under the nose, finishing by stroking the sides 
of the face with both hands. In fondling their 
children they rub their heads softly with the hands. 
A relative of one of the lecturer’s servants having 
died at a place some distance off, where Mr. Bat- 
chelor proposed to go, the servant wished to start 
first so as to have her weeping over before he 
arrived. He did not wish to miss the ceremony, 
however, and therefore they all went together. 
When the servant got to the house she and a 
sister who was there took hold of each other, laid 
their heads on each other’s shoulders and 
went slowly round, while the latter repeated 
what had happened after which the servant 
in turn detailed her experiences. ‘The men did 
not hug one another in that way: they sat beside 
the fire and repeated in chant what had been going 
on, The lecturer confessed that while he had often 
been present on such occasions, he could not get 
himself to chant; it did not sound natural. Speak- 
ing of betrothal customs, he said he found from a 
legend that it was the ancient practice, when a boy 
and girl were betrothed, to make them wear each 
other’s clothes. In the present day when a couple 
were about to get married the bride cooked some 
food, heaped up a cupfull, and offered it to her in- 
tended, who ate a little and then pushed it on the 
ground towards the girl (it would never do to offer 
anything more ceremoniously to a woman) who 
gobbled it all down, and the couple were thus 
married.—(Langhter.) Going on to deal with the 
Ainu treatment of the sick, the speaker said in the 
month of September he went to see a woman who 
had sunstroke. Her friends thought she was 
going to die, and had sent to a distant village fora 
medicine man. Hecameand, standing beside the 
head of the bed, was swaying to and fro and pro- 
phecying and chanting and praying all ina breath, 
Round the patient were half a dozen other women 
who took her by the hands and blew on her to blow 
away the evil spirit. As it grew dark they had 
torches of lespedesay and a brush with which they 
swept all over the houseand behind the tubs of water 
toidrive out the evil spirit. ‘They made such a hor- 
vible noise that he asked them to clear out, which 
they did. When a man got sick, they not merely 
blew on him but chewed the roots of (he thought) 
the wild convolvulus, expectorated all over him 
and round the hut, and drawing their swords 
struck blows above the body of the sick man to 
frighten the evil spirit away. In the case of one wo- 
man who had her scalp torn off by a bear, they put 
on the scalp again sewing it with a thick needle and 
coarse thread, but fixing the ear a little out of place. 
Their method of burial was to toll the body ina 
mat, sling it on a pole between two men and catry 
it off. They dug a hole two or three feet deep; 
into this they put the body, and on the top 
they piled up earth, above which they piled up 
faggots to keep away wild animals, and at the 
head they stuck a pole, quite tound at the top fot 
a woman, but surmounted by a kind of spear for a 
man. No character or writing was traced on the 
pole. At their feasts the men were very proud if 
they could wear crowns such as that he produced for 
inspection, of which he had written not long ago 
inthe Japan Mail. She crowns were covered with 
bear’s hair, and the men put them on as a sign of 
strength, the bear being the strongest animal of 
whom the Ainu knew. He also showed a quiver 
which the men put on when they went to the bear 
feasts. ‘The bears, he might say, were not brought 
up by the womenas childien were. He had never 
seen a woman suckling a bear, though he had been 
in houses where bears were brought up. When the 
bears were teo young to eat the women would take 
food into their months and thus offer it to the 
bear. The bear was put in a cage and kept there 
for a couple of years, and at a certain time the 
peopleall gather together, “The chiefs and the men 
sit in a circle with the women behind them, and as 
many as can wear the crowns. At the east end of 
the hut there are two long poles. A noose is pul 


IN H.B.M. COURT FOR F$APAN. 
Sie es gn ee 


Before N. J. Hannen, Esq., Judge.—Tvuespay, 
December 3rd, 1889. 


HIGASHINO YOSHIJIRO AGAINST S. SAMUEL AND CO. 


This was a claim for $302.75, the hearing of 
which was adjourned from 25th November last. 

Mr. Litchfield called for the production of the 
contract of March, 1888. 

Plaintiff said he had a copy of it. ‘The defen- 
dants had the original contract. 

Mr. Litchfield said the defendants had not the 
original, 

Plaintiff said he wished the copy to be put in. 

Mr. Kenny said the document purported to be 
"a contract for awadbi shells signed by Higashino 
Yoshijiro dated February, 1888. It was for 
“10,000lbs. awadéd shells at the price of $3 50 per 
loolbs., the goods to be delivered as soon as they 
can be got ready for delivery. Dated 20th Feb- 
ruary, 1889. (Signed) Omiya Yoshijiio. To 
Samuel & Co.” : 

Mr. Litchfield, in opening the case for the defen- 
dants, said in the year 1887 the plaintiff was em- 
ployed by the defendant to procure same shells 
from Riukiu. The understanding between the 
plaintiff and the defendants was, as the defen- 
dants believed at the time, that the plaintiff should 
guarantee the fulfilment of the contracts which 
were to be entered into for the delivery of the 
shells by the Riukiu people to the defendants. 
The plaintiff, Counsel believed, proceeded to Riu- 
kiu and entered into certain contracts there. He 
described himself in those contracts as represen- 
ting Samuel & Co. Bargain money was deposited 
by Samuel & Co. and certain advances were made, 
in all, as the plaintiff told them in cross-examina- 
tion, to the amount of $600. Agairst that some 
shells were delivered, but not all. ‘The otiginal 
contract was modified and at that time the plain- 
uff gave to the defendants an undertaking which 
was in the terms of the document exhibit No. 5 in 
the Japanese Court. ‘The translation was as fol-_ 
lows :—"' Note of indebtedness in the sum of 230 
yen. This is to certify that the above is a just and 
true indebtediiess contracted with you, and it is 
hereby covenanted that the above sum shall be re- 
paid to you in January and February, 1888, with- 
out fail by Kodama Rekichi of Nafa, Okinawa, 
such repayment being made by awadi shells to the 
value of the said amount. ‘This to be evidence for 
a future occasion, N.B.—At the time of cancel- 
ling this contract the total amount of indebtedness 
will be paid forthwith, December gth, 1837,” 
signed by Omiya Yoshijiro, Kodama Rekichi and 
another, and addiessed to Samuel & Co. That, 
Counsel contended, was an admission by the plain- 
tiff of indebtedness to the defendants and a cove- 
nant by the plaintiff as security fur the repayment 
of this sum of money. The money was not paid 
nor were the shells delivered in accordance with 
the contract, but in the following year, in spring, 
1888, the plaintiff by way of settlement of his diffi- 
culties with Samuel & Co. promised to deliver 
himself awads shells to make up the amount of his 
indebtedness under this claim. Some shells were 
delivered, not to the amount that the plaintiff said 
but tu the amount, as Counsel would show, of alittle 
over 39 piculs. When he said “delivered” he 
meant this that this was the quantity of shells 
received and accepted by the defendants, the 
course of business being as follows. Shells and 
dirt and every thing else were sent to the yard. 
There they were sorted by the plaintiffs work- 
people in the first instance and then inspected 
and te-sorted by the defendants’ people, the im- 
perfect and worm-eaten or inferior ones being 
thrown aside. ‘[huse accepted were then washed 
again, inspected, dried and moved into the go- 
down and weighed, the Japanese merchant bemg 
credited with the quantity weighed, and taking 
the rest away. It was the amount weighed and 
ready for use that Counsel called the amount of 
shells delivered. 

The Judye—How was the weighing done ? 

Mr. Litchfield said Ly the godown man in pre- 
sence of the plaintiff or his representative. ‘The 
original contract was for green snail shells from 
Riukiu while the shells under the contract now 
before the Court were awads shells. 

Mr. Litchfield—(to the Court)—I will call: your 
attention to the fact that the contract put in is 
dated February 20th, 1889, and the other one 
February, 1888. 

Plainuff satd he thought there had been some 
mistake made in the writing of it. — 

William Mitchell was called and deponed that 
he was a partner of Messis. Samuel Samuel & 
Co. He knew plaintiff and had seen him very 
often, He was in their employ at one time. He 
left before 1887. 

By Mr. Litchfield- Plaintiff went down to Riu- 
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kiu on business for us. His instructions were to 
collect snail shells. He had been collecting awabs 
shells before | despatched him there, and when he 
got there he was to report to me what the pro- 
babilities of getting these shells were. He had 
no power to make a contract with anyone without 
referring to me. He wrote up and said he could 
get a certain quantity of shells, naming the man 
to whom we advanced the money, and saying he 
was perfectly honest. 

By the Court—The interpreter who was in our 
employment then has gone away, and I have not 
been able to find any trace of the letter. 

By Mr. Litchfield—I received this document in 
conjunction with the man who came up from Riu- 
kiu to make some explanation as to why the shells 
had not been delivered. 

Mr. Litchfield handed into Court a document 
which he said was the one that had been referred to 
in the cross-examination as plaintiff’s exhibit No. 2 
in the Japanese Court and which purported to be a 
modification of exhibit B. 

Mr. Mitchell recognized a receipt which was 
given for a payment about the same time. 

By Mr. Litchfield—The man from Riukiu did 
not deliver snfficient shells to make up the ba- 
lance. I sent for the plaintiff for an explanation, 
and he said he had been misled about the man 
from whom he had the shells, to whom he had 
written several times but got no answer, and from 
what he had heard from a friend he feared we 
should not get the balance of the shells. I 
said of course that was contrary to what I had 
expected, as he had guaranteed the delivery of 
the shells and he now stated that the man was 
unreliable and not ina position to carry out his 
contract, I asked him what he proposed to do, 
and after a long conversation, the.substance of 
which [cannot just now specify, he proposed to 
deliver awabi shells to cover his indebtedness, being 
unable to pay in cash. We then referred to price, 
as I stated we could not teceive payment in awabt 
shells at the price he demanded, and finally the 
price we agreed upon was $2.26 per picul for a 
particular grade of shells of which he brought a 
sample. As he was unable to propose any other 
means of payment I accepted his proposition. 

By Mr. Litchfield —This was a conversation, 
and was not put into writing; there was no writ- 
ing on the subject. [ could not say what the date 
was without referring. It would probably be in 
January or February, 1888, or possibly a little 
later. There was no contract drawn up between 
me and the plaintiff in the early part of 1888. I 
have never received a document of which the one 
put into Court is said to be a copy. Our godown 
book would prove the quantity delivered and our 
godown man could prove it besides. [I have 
copies from the invoice books as to the shipments 
made during 1888. Awadi shells, are much cheaper 
than the shells we should have had. The plaintiff 
made no application for payment for the awabi 
shells, and on no occasion has he applied for 
the money. [t is the custom of Japanese to de- 
mand payment when the goods are delivered. The 
godown man can give the amouuts of deliveries. 

By Plaintiff—The amount of shells which were 
delivered is 28 piculs 46 Ils. That is the total 
amount. They were delivered in four instalments 
which are as follows: the first instalment weighed 
7 piculs 67 Ibs., the second 7 piculs 36 lbs., the 
third 7 piculs 67 Ibs., and the fourth 5 piculs 64 
Ibs., making a total of 28 piculs 46 Ibs. 

By Plaintiff—You may have made 13 deliveries, 
but the amount [ have stated is the amount which 
was received and weighed in either your or your 
representative’s presence. If there were 49 piculs 
delivered they were rejected, or most of them. 
The only quantities we have accepted are the 
amounts I have already stated. 

Plaintiff—What was the result of the action 
brought by defendant in the Japanese Court P— 
Here are the judgments. 

Are you not aware that through the judgment 
in the Japanese Court Iam free from all respon- 
sibility and that Kodama only is responsible P— 
No, I think that for some amount you are re- 
sponsible. 

Do you know that the second case brought 
against me was dismissed P—No. 

Do you accept the judgment of the Japanese 
Court ?—No. We shall appeal against it. 

James Raddigan, was called and deponed that 
he was at present in the employ of Captain 
Martin, but had been in the employ of Messrs. 
Samuel Samuel & Co. in the capacity of godown 
keeper for 5 years and 3 months. He knew 
plaintiff and had received some awabi shells from 
him. 

Mr. Litchfield—Tell us how he delivers the 
shells and what you do with them. 

Witness—He brings the shells on a truck in 
straw bags and piles them up in the bags, and then 
he brings his men next day and cuts open the bags 


good from the bad, and makes two stacks. 


and takes out the shells and separates them, the 
He 
takes the bad away and leaves what he calls the 


good. After he has taken away the bad [1éexamine 


what he has left behind ; what [reject he takes away 
and what are kept I pack up in boxes. 

By Mr. Litchfield ~As to the weight, [I weigh 
the box first, then fill it with shells and weigh it 
again and deduct the weight of the box from the 
gross weight. ‘This is done in the presence of 
either the Japanese merchant or his clerk. The 
entries in the godown-book are made as soon as 
the shells are weighed. ‘The red crosses in the book 
against certain entries iudicate that they have been 
settled for; plaintiff’s name is put against each entry 
of his goods. In May there are 5 piculs 64 catties, in 
August 7 piculs 67 catties, in September 7th piculs 
31 catties, in October 7th piculs 79 catties. ‘The 
plaintiff never made up the account, and I was 
given to understand by him and the interpreter 
that he was indebted to the firm. In my ex- 
perience, Mr. Mitchell has been very prompt in 
settling accounts. 

Mr. Litchfield Has plaintiff ever put any temp- 
tations in your way?—Yes, he once went to 
me at 12 o’clock when I had gone to tiffin and 
offered me some paper money, and I ordered him 
out of the house. He did not say what it was for, 
but it was evidently a present for me to accept 
some of his bad awabi shells. His wife came to 
me once with clothing for my Japanese servant, 
but I would not let them accept it. I left Mr. 
Samuel’s employ on May goth this year. 


The Court here adjourned till two o’clock. 

On resuming, 

James Raddigan was recalled, and examined by 
plaintiff said—Some of the shells were trimmed 
and some we did not trim. I don’t know about the 
prices paid by Mr. Mitchell. I can tell what were 
trimmed and what were not by referring to my 
book. ‘There were (reading) 5 piculs 54 calties 
(3 cases) untrimmed, 7 piculs 67 catties (4 cases) 
untrimmed, 7 piculs 64 catties (4 cases) untrim- 
med, 7 piculs 79 catties (4 cases) untrimmed. 
They were all untrimmed shells. 

By plaintiff—The weight is according to the 
size of the shells, 340 to 400 Ibs. gross or between 
250 and 275 Ibs. shells English pounds. 

Mr. Litchfield—I shall contend that by exhibit 
D the plaintiff admits his liability to the defen- 
dant for the sum of 230 yen, to be paid in 
January or February, 1888. The dates of repay- 
ment correspond to the time mentioned in exhibit 
C for the repayment of the same sum by Kodama. 
Putting these two documents together, they cor- 
roborate defendant’s statement when he ex- 
pressed much dissatisfaction at the outcome of the 
business, and as he tells you the plaintiff admitted 
it was unsatisfactory and agreed to pay off his 
indebtedness by awabi shells, and the shells which 
were delivered were those delivered in consequence 
of that conversation. ‘This is corroborated by the 
godown man, who said that the plaintiff gave him 
to understand that he was indebted to defendant, 
and he never asked lim, as is usually the case, to 
make up the account. Against the statement 
made by the defendant and by his godown man 
we have the testimony of the plaintiff stating the 
delivery of a large quantity of goods, and also his 
statement that the contract for the delivery of those 
goods was one made in writing. Defendant denies 
that the agreement was ever pul in writing, The 
only corroboration of plaintiff’s statement is the so- 
called copy produced to-day, and apart from the 
mistake of the dateit is a very irregular one. It is 
simply headed contract. Itis dated February 20th, 
1889,‘instead of February 2oth, 1888. These 
are shortly the discrepancies, and I will submit 
that after the transactions which are admitted 
to be unsatisfactory, it is very doubtful that 
the defendant would have entered on any con- 
tract except to recover his previous losses. ‘Taking 
the prices and at $2.25 it comes to $64.05 at $2.50, 
the amount would be $99.50. These amounts, as 
stated in the answer, have been credited by defen- 
dant to the plaintiff as his indebtedness to the 
firm, and upon this and upon the evidence I ask 
that the case be dismissed. 

The plaintiff said he wished to bring some 
witnesses, but the Judge said he could not do so 
now. He should have brought them before. 

‘Plaintiff’s attorney asked to be allowed to speak 
for him, and if the Court could not permit that he 
asked for an adjournment for some time to enable 
him to obtain the services of counsel. 

His Honour said he would allow the adjourn- 
ment, but plaintiff would have to pay the costs of 
one, which were fixed at $25, into Court. 

Plaintiff's attorney said he wished it to be 
noted in the minutes that His Honour would 
not allow him to speak for plaintiff, and said he 
would not take an adjournment on those terms. 
Plaintiff—The defendant said that he took 4 
deliveries of the shells at the rate of $2.23 


- 


per picul, the total being 64 yen in the Japa- 
nese Court. The defendant sent a letter—in 


answer to one sent to him by plaintiff—in which 


he admitted his liability of over 80 yer. The 
defendant says that the price fixed upon was 
$2.25 per picul. As regards that, I have never 
sold during last year those shells under 3.50 yer 
per picul. I have sold them to a great many 
firms here, and I do not admit that the $2.25 is 
correct. Asto the packing of the boxes, there are 
never less than 220 Japanese pounds put into the 
boxes. As regards the contract with Kodoma, I 
never made a contract with defendant to pay the 
balance with awabi shells. Kodama Rikichi is 
the man who was to have pald the price’ of these 
goods, and I never made any such contract. ‘The 
defendant bas no documents in support of this 
allegation. 
Judgment was reserved. 


LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
—_4—____—_ 
[Reuter “Speciau” to “ Jaran Mat.” ] 


London, December 2nd. 
The National Monetary Convention that has 
been heldjat St. Louis has resolved to request 
Congress to provide for the unlimited coinage of 
silver dollars as a legal tender equally with gold. 


London, December 5th. 


Mr. Stanley and Emin Pasha have reached 
Captain Wissmann. 

The President of the United States, in his 
Message to Congress, says that he should dis- 
approve of any large increase in the coinage of 
silver dollars, but that the plan of issuing 
notes against the deposit of silver bullion at its 
market value was worthy of close examination. 


(Havas Tsvscram.) 


Paris, November 1oth. 
A delegation of the National Republican 


party has gone to Jersey to see General Bou- 
langer. 


Paris, November r1th. 
It is reported that General Boulanger has 


left Jersey for a voyage, but his destination is 
unknown. 


Paris, November 12th. 

The rumour as to General Boulanger having 
left Jersey is unfounded. 

General Boulanger has published a manifesto 
in which he declares that the National Republi- 
can party will continue the struggle. 

The Senate and the Chamber of Deputies 
met yesterday in extraordinary session. The 
Chamber proceeded to the nomination of its 
President, and M. Floquet was elected. 


Paris, November 14th. 


The German Emperor has arrived at Monza 
on his return from Constantinople, and will pay 
another visit to the King of Italy. 


MAIL STEAMERS. 


—_—> ——__—_ 
TUK NEXT MAIL IS DUB 
From Shanghai, ) 7 
Nagasaki & ¢ per N.Y. K. Friday, Dec. 13th. 
Kobe scsesscc 5 


From Hongkong. per P. & O. Co. 
From Europe, via 

Hongkong ... per N. D. Lloyds. Saturday, Dec. 7th.t 
From Canada, &c. per C. P. M.Co. Monday, Dec. 16th.t¢ 
From America ... per O.& O. Co. Tuesday, Dec 1oth.§ 
From America ... per P. M. Co. Monday, Dec. 30th.]| 
ee ee re 

* Nizam left Kobe on December sth. + General Werder left 
Hongkong on November goth. + Batavia left Vancouver, B.C., 


on November agth. § Oceanic left San Francisco on November 
arst. || City of Riode Janeiro left San Francisco on December 3rd. 


Friday, Dec. 6th.* 


YHE NKXT MAIL LEAVES 


For Shanghai, 
Kobe, and} per N.Y. K, 
Nagasaki ... / 


For Hongkong... per P. & O. Ca: 


For Europe, vid 
Hongkong...... per N.D. Lloyds. Wednesday, Dec. rth. 


For America...... per P. M. Co. Saturday, Dec. 21st. 
For Canada, &c, per C. P. M. Co. Saturday, Dec. 28th. 
For America...... perO.&O.Co. Tuesday, Jan. 7th. 


‘Tuesday, Dec. roth. 
Sunday, Dee. 8th. 
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LATEST SHIPPING. PASSENGERS. Per British steamer Verona, from Hongkong :— 
ARRIVED. Molasses 617 pachages, Colton 5,212 packages, 


Per British steamer Verona, from Hongkong :— General Merchandise 960 packages. bed 
7 ARRIVALS. Mrs. Giacomette Prodgers aud daughter, Captain Per French steamer Congo, for Shanghai via 
Verona, British steamer, 1,878, F. Speck, 29th 


: ‘ngs i, | Kobe:—Silk for France 329 bales. Waste Silk 
November,—Kobe 28th November, General. Adora Mr. Machardo, and Mrs. Hosldigs " for France 303 bales. ‘lreasure for Shanghai 
—P. & O. S.N. Co. 


Per Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru, from $20,500. 
Wyvern, British steamer, 1,110, Brotherton, 29th 


Shanghai and ports :—General Yamagi, Dr. 
November,—Otaru 27th November, Coal.—]| Danvers, Messrs. S. Arisaka, B. Y. Tiffany, A. 
Japanese. Visser, A. Prosinski, I’. Hoshiyama, and I. 
Yokohama Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,298, Swain, | Ando in cabin; Messrs. S. Sengoku, M. Kuse, 
goth November,—Shanghai and ports, 23rd] O. A. Kelly, A. Dimbell, M. Yoshimura, and ‘T. 
November, General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha.| Kuno in second class, and 284 passengers in 

Belgic, British steamer, 2,695, W. H. Walker, | steerage. 

Ist December,—Hongkong 23rd November,| Per British steamer Belgic, from Hongkong :— 
Mails and General.—O. & O. S.S. Co. Captain and Mrs. McNair, U.S.N., and child in 

Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,359, Haswell,}cabin, From Foochow: Mr. ‘IT. S. Odell in cabin. 

1st December,—Kobe 30th November, Gene-| Per Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, from Kobe: 
__ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. —General F. Takashima, General M. Nodzu, 

Fohn McLeod, British ship, 1,595, Stuart, ist} Major and Mrs. Matsumoga and 3 children, 
December,—New York 24th June, Oil and} Lieut. Tsuneyoshi, Dr. and Mrs. Launcy and 3 
General.—R. Isaacs & Bro. children, Mr. I. A. Singleton, Messrs. S. Nodzu, 

Parthia, British steamer, 2,035, F. H. Wallace, | ‘I. Nodzu, G. Januy, fF. Ito, Yamaguchi, Kato, 
1st December,—Vancouver, B.C. 14th Novem- | Yamozasei, Captain S. Kishi, and Miss Fujita in 
ber, Mails and General.—C. P. M. S.S. Co. | cabin, and 49 passengers in steerage. 

Yang-tsé, French steamer, 2,371, Lormier, 3rd Per British steamer Parthia, fiom Vancouver : 
December,—Hongkong 24th, Shanghai 28th}—Dr. E. C. Abbey, Rev. ‘IT. E. Walton, Rev. J. 
Nov., and Kobe 2nd Decanber, General.—|M. Baldwin, Mr. S. Akusawa, Mr. E. M. Zilles, 
Messageries Maritimes Co. 


Kev. J. B. Ludlow, Mrs. Ludlow, Mr. TI. J. Lud- 
Glenogle, British steamer, 2,000, Duke, 4th/low, Master Ludlow, Mr. J. S. Bradstreet, Mr. 
December,—Kobe 2nd December, General.—|D. Sladen, Mrs. Sladen, Master Sladen, Miss 
paraines Matheson & Ca, Lorimer, Mr. S. E. Unite, Mr. Sakata, and Mr, 
Pembrokeshire, British steamer, 1,716, Doncaster, | Fenwick in cabin. 
6th December,—Kobe qth December, Gene-| Per French steamer Vang tse, from Hongkong 
ral.—Adamson, ‘Bell & Co. vid Shanghai and Kobe :—Mr. Kujo, Mr. Yama- 
Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Brown, |da, Mr. Ishima, Mr. Carramata, Mr. Kijito, Mr. 
goth November,—Kobe 29th November, Ge- | Kagi, Mr. ‘lsunoda, Mr. Boissonade de Fontara- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. bie, Mr. M. L. C. Parets, Mr. M. Koma, Mr. 
Sendai Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,034, Haine,|Oichira Okoma, Miss Boissonade, Mr. Kita- 
4th December,—Kobe 2nd December, Gene-|yama, Mr. R. Kondo, Mr. Le Grille, Mis. M. 
ral.— Nippon Yusen Kaisha. Kato, Mr. Hassanbhoy, Captain Hunter, and Mr, 
Omi Maru, Japanese steamer 1,525, Christensen, | Kuroda in cabin. 
5th December,—Kobe qth December, General.|_ Per Japanese steamer Sagami Maru, from 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. Hakodate :—Mr. and Mrs. J. C. Siegfreid, and 
Asagao Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,800, Selck,| Mr. A. Hi. Geffaney in cabin; 7 passengers in 
6th December, — Nagasaki 3rd December, | second class, and 4o passengers in steerage. 
General.—Mitsu Bishi Sha. Per Japanese steamer Ome dfaru, from Kobe :— 
Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342,| Mrs. Murdoch, Mrs. ‘Thomson and child, Mrs. 
Walter, 3rd December,— Kobe 2nd December, | Hogan, and Mr. Hikener in cabin, and g2 pas- 
General.—Nippon VYusen Kaisha. sengers in steerage. 
Sagami Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,182, Kender- 


DEPARTED. 
dine, sth December,—Hakodate 2nd Decem-| Per French steamer Congo, for Shanghai via | ets December, at 6.50 a.m. 
ber, General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. ‘i ! 80, nghat ‘F The British steamer Parthia, Captain Wallace, 


Kobe:—Mr. and Mrs. Atgi, Messrs. M. F. : : 
Schenck, H. Kardon, Y- Kubota Ne Ogawa, |wPete Lett Vancouver, the “isth November 
eee fe a erg co pends and Victoria the 16th at 12.40 p.m.3 had fresh to 
Rioneraid a Chinese in chia, uicacs ; aed bend a and sea to Meridian, which 
Data ; Sigh an aican ,perassed in 500 » on 25th; thence fresh head 
is arn re Belatss a oe os winds and heavy sea to ith, aliefourd: be aa 
Ec CV's ie a o An by au rs. ““*{moderate wind and fine weather. Arrived at 
ecles, Rev. and Mrs. D. H. Laning, 3 children Yokohama the tst December at 1 
and native servant, Dr. Danvers, Lieutenant J. Duration of voyage, 14 days, §4 hours 1.40 a.m, 


Takao Kan (8), Japanese cruiser, Captain ———, H. Bull, U.S.N., Mr. and Mis. A. C. Read, Miss The Japanese steamer Wakanoura Maru, Cap- 
R. E. L. Wright, Messrs. W. M. C. Osborne, tain Walter, reports :—Left Kobe the and Decen 


Con Se rteicn Mee oe: Vaquier, 1st De-| Bosman, T. Van Culin, J. J. Prendergast, ‘IT. V. ber at i © hadnodeva : 
Peace —Shanghai vid Kober Mails and Johnson, C. Tomohira, A. Prosinski, A. A. Don- Sd flees a nee Hae Goueeieaed 
General.—Messageries Maritimes Co. rave H. P. Noyes, Tiffany, and M. J, Davis fresh breeze from ENE. aa fic yenden vied 
Moumonthsire, Beta steamer, £87, Cuming |" FOP anuese tenner Kobe arn, for Kebe:—| 00 fn Mes aparently Aneicany aated 
Bell & Co. : i *)Dr. T. M. Kin, Messrs. Thos. Bramfill, lider, p.m Niwed at Seen if EN at 6.20 
Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Brown, Lee cabiie Mie data Me ance 7 at 8.30 p-m. oe Bremer 
penne “6 pee . ’ * - ’ . é . . a he - - * 
Ut December Hakodate, General.—Nippon Carly, K. Mizuya, Izushima, and H. Tawo in er Ueda gira eee oe Captain 
Nagato Maru Japanese steamer, 1,160, Ekstrand, | S¢co"'d class, and 53 passengers in steerage. at 6.30 ai ; had fresh Saat aie fer 
and December,—Kobe General.—Nippon Per Japanese steamer Fokohama Maru, for] vinds too tina: thence at ‘ fone cane 
Yusen Kaisha. 7 ? Shanghai and ports :—Rev. and Mrs, R. V. Lan- winds, high head sea aud hea ae a lice 
Parthia, British steamer, 2,035, F. H. Wallace, | SaSt¢"» Mr, and Mrs. J. R. Graliam, Miss H. Valroliais the 4th Decanter at aon 
and December —Hongkong vid Kobe, Mails | Kirkland, Miss H. Jones, Miss McDonald, Mr.| rye Ja diese steamer Niig. ta ihe He i 
and General.—C. P. M. S.S. Co. : and Mrs. Goldwell, Mr. J. Jenkins, Rev. Thos. ! Carrew re orts :— Left Yokkaichi heat ooo 
Belgic, British steamer, 2,695, W. H. Walker, Branfill, Rev. H. J. Gray, Mr. Isahaya, Mr. and} per at 4 3, Dm. experien in doris Treas 
3rd December,—San-. Francisto,. Mails and| Mrs. Ono, Mr. Ichiki, and Mr. C. G. Fox in) yyy He aya Ricca eal re Rock f. Ae) 
General.—O. & O. S.S. Co. ‘ cabin; Mr. Tsukiji, Mrs. Lessuer, Mrs. and Miss ihonee i port moderate ‘a light. nerthed ae 
Beuledi, British steamer, 1,496, Clark, 3rd Decem- Iki, iid Mee yeuavate in second class, and 39] Arived at Yokohama the 5th Dee. at goo oa 7 
passengers in steerage. The Japanese steamer Sagami Maru, Captain 


ber,—Kobe, General.—Cornes & Co. BNO ne aS te at tee 
Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,735, Haswell, CARGOES. Kenderdine, reports:—Left. Hakodate the 2nd 


REPORTS. 

The Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru, Captain 
Swain, reports:—Left Shanghai the 231d Novem- 
ber, and proceeded for Nagasaki, to which port 
experienced hard easterly winds and slight fog. 
Arrived at Nagasaki at 5 a.m. on 25th inst.; cast 
off and proceeded for Kobe at 8 p.m. on 25th; a 
fierce gale sprang up. with heavy sea, in conse- 
quence of which put back and anchored till day- 
break, when resumed voyage. Through the 
Inland Sea had a hard north-westerly gale; 
arrived at Kobe at 5.30 a.m. on 28th inst.; left 
Kobe at midnight and experienced fine clear 
weather and afterwards a hard gale from the 
westward to Yokohama, where arrived at 5 a.m. 
on 20th November. 

The Japanese steamer 7ukasago Maru, Captain 
Hussey, reports:—Left Yokkaichi the 29th No- 
vember at 4.15 p.m.; had moderate north-west 
to west winds and fine clear weather throughout 
the passage. Arrived at Yokohama the 3oth 
November at 8 a.m, 

The British steamer Belgic, Captain Walker, 
reports :—Left Hongkong the 23rd November at 
5.ir pan. Arrived at Amoy the 24th at 6.21 p.my 
having passed P. M. steamer City of Peking at 8 
a.m, Sailed from Amoy the 25th at 3.56 p.m, 
Artived at Foochow the 26th at g a.m. Sailed 
Foochow the 27th at 1.53 pam. Arrived at Yoko- 
hama the 1st December. 

The Japanese steamer Kobe Afaru, Captain 
Haswell, reports :—Left Kobe the zoth Novem- 
ber, at 0.15 p.m.3 had fine weather throughout the 
passage. Arrived at Yokohama the 1st Decem- 
ber, at 0.25 p.m. 

The Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, Captain 
Ekstrand, reports :—Left Hakodate the 28th No- 
vember, at 2 p.m.; had moderate W.N.W. breeze 
and fine clear weather. Acrived at Oginohama 
the 2gth, at 11.50 a.m. and left the goth, at 7.18 
a.m.3 had light N.W. breeze and fine clear wea- 
ther to Inuboye; thence to port light variable 
winds and fine weather. Arrived at Yokohama 


DEPARTURES. 

Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342» 
Walter, 29th November,—Kobe, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 7 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, Christensen, 
goth November,—Kobe, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 


3rd December, — Kobe, General.—Nippon December at 2 p.m.; had light westerly wi 
Yusen Kaisha. Per British steamer Belgic, for San Francisco:—] and fine ee eatlinke Arrived at Ovnelane mene 
Wyvern, British steamer, 1,110, Brotherton, 3rd THA. ati p.m. and left the 4th at 9 a.m.; had stron 
December,—Otaru, Ballast.—Japanese. SAN NRW OTHER northerly winds with heavy S.E : d thi f 
Yokohama Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,298, Swai PNET, WS ante AIREY clival ! I aR Soa TA 
» Jap a + 1,298, Swain,|! Shanghai ween 420 $271,247, | Tainy weather to Inuboye; thence to port light 
4th December, —Shanghai and ports, Mails} Foochow . 102 4,014 — 4,116 | westerly winds and fine weather. Atrived at 
and General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. . Hyogo ...... a = - 759 759 | Yokohama the sth December at 00.5 p.m. 
Mutsu Maru, Japanese steamer, 552, Haki, 5th} Yokohama ......... 3,640 229 755 4,624 The Japanese steamer Omi Maru, Captain 


Hongkong .... « 146 _ 
AMOy oo. .cecceesenee cee _ 6,026 - 6,026 
——ee ee 


Total ............ 3,888 10,689 2,133 16,918 


Christensen, reports :—Left Kobe the 4th Decem- 
ber, at 12.10 p.m.; had fresh to strong N.W. to 
northerly winds with clear weather throughout 
the passage. Arrived at Yokohama the 5th 


December, — Hakodate, General. — Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Carrew, 
5th December,—Hachinohe, General.—Nip- 


’ SILK 
pon Yusen Kaisha. a uae rite December at 5 p.m. 

Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342,| ; PHANCINCU, «YORK, CHINES. LOTALS The British steamer Pembrokeshire, Captain 
Walter, 5th December,—Hakodate, General. | Shanghai = 253 = 253 | Doncaster, reports :—Left Kobe the 4th Decemb 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. Hongkong ... = 371 ei 37! Fat 7 p.m.; had strong N.W. wind a. 
= Niees _ Velie ue = pone 7pm; he g N.W. winds and fine wea- 

Aglaia, German steamer, 1,668, Christiansen, Kobs ce. oe sar = ther to Rock Island; thence to port light narther ly 
6th December, — Kobe, General. — Simon, sf Wits and smooth sea. Arrived at Yokohama the 
Evers & Co. Total wee = 1,893 — 1,893 ‘6th December at 3 a.m. 
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LATEST COMMERCIAL, 
—~-—_@—__ — 
IMPORTS. 


The past week has proved quite a blank in the 
Yarn trade, not a sale having been reported. 
There is a small undercurrent demand at cheap 
prices for Piece goods, but no business has 
transpired. 

COFTON 


PIENCK GOODS. 


rem rine, 


Grey Shittings—8 4th, 384 yds. ayinches $1.75 lo 2.27 


Grey Shistings—glh, 384 yds. 45inches 2.15 to 2.65 
V. Cloth—7 ib, 24 yards, y2inches ...... 1.45 lo 1.65 
e Indigo Shictinys—12 yards, qyinches .. 1.30 to 1.70 
Prints—Assorted, 24 yards, 3oinches... 1.70 to 2.30 
Cotton—Italians and Satteens lack, 32 Fee vans 
Inches eee 807 tO olf 
Vuckey Reds—tfto 2gth, 24 yards, 40 Poe Te 
INCHES eee eters 110 tO 1.40 
Vurkey Reds—2g to 3lb, 24 yards, jo 
INCHES cece eee FBG 400.75 
Yurkey Reds—34 to 4th, 24 yards, 30 
inches .......... leticsssesseeee 200 lo 2 30 
Velvets—BBlacle, 35 yards, ches... 475 to 615 
Victoria Lawns, 12 yaids, 42-3inches... 0.60 to 0.72 
Vaffachelas, 12 yards, q3inches ...... 1.3§ to aag5 


WOOLLENS, 
Plain Osteans, yo ghyaids, 32inches... $y vu to 5 50 


Italian Cloth, go yards, 32 inches best o.27hto 324 
Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches 

Medium ........0 ccc eeeeeeeee cee reas 0.42) Lo 264 
Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches 

COMMON vo. ect eee cee O.NB to aad 
Mousseline de Iaine—Crape, 24 yards, 

Zt dnches oc. eee OFg to 016) 
Cloths—Pilots, §4 @ 59 inches... 0.30 t0 0.45 
Cloths—Presidents, 54 @ 56 inches 0.50 to 0.60 
Cjoths—Union, 54 @ 86 inches ........ 035 to 0.60 
Rlankets—Scarlet and Green, q to 44th, 

per Wha eee serene 0.93 LO 0 38 


MICLALS, 

Holders are strong in sympathy with higher 
prices in England. Bars have improved here to 
undernoted quotations ; other manufactured Iron 
quiet. A little done in Piy at about late rates. 
Wire Nails quiet. Dealers persist in offering to 
make contracts about ten per cent. under what is 
possible to be done. 


ram rice, 
lat Baus, J inch... cess eeeeeeene $3.30 (0 3.35 
flat Bars, dinch oo... 3.40 to 350 
Round and square up to 9 incl 3.00 to 3.50 
Nailrod, assorted....... 2.90 to 3.00 
Nailrod, sniall size ... 3.10 to 3.20 
Iron Plates, assorted 3-30 to 3.60 
Sheet Iron............-.008 3.80 to 420 
Galvanized Iron sheets 6.90 to 2.10 
Wire Nails, assorted .. 4.60 to 5.50 
Tin Plates, per hox we §.00 tO §.30 
Pigg Tron, NO. 3 cece seeeeeessettereteeees 55 tO 1.60 
KEROSENE, - 


Market as before. | Dealers are well stocked 
and can apparently go on for a bit longer without 
making fresh purchases. The Yohn McLeod has 
arrived from New York, and is landing her cai go. 
Quotations unchanged. 

Quotations. 


Chester wie Nom. 

Comet . $1.95 to 2.00 
Devoe ...... 1.90 to 1.95 
Russian ........ eee eee 1.874 to 1.924 


SUGAR, 

Holders have given way to the extent of 10 to 
12 cents per picul on the middle grades, and 
sales of White Refined have been effected at the 
following prices :—150 piculs at $9.00 per picul, 150 
picnls at $8.75, 175 piculs at $8.35, 1,635 niculs 
at $8.00, 739 piculs at $7.62}, 350 piculs at $6.55, 
300 piculs at $6.25, and 287 piculs at $5.80 per 
picul. The Takao market will soon be open, and 
the local maiket*for Takao is now nominally $4.50 
per picul. 


vatorrcut, 


White Refined oo... cc ceeceeseercerteeeee $5.80 LO Q 40 
Manila a + 4.50 tO 4.55 
Taiwanfoo + 430 to 4.40 
Pentama.., 3.80 to 3.95 
Namiida 3.00 to 3.20 
Cake ... 4.00 to 4.10 
HKrown Takao............... Nominal ...... 450 to — 


EXPORTS. 


RAW SILK, 


Our last was dated the 2gth November. Since 
then setements in this market amount to 137 
piculs, divided thus :—Hanks 132 piculs, Kakeda 
94 piculs. From these must be deducted rejec- 
tions of Filatures 65 piculs and Re-reels 24 piculs 
—thus making the nett business 137 piculs as 
above. Additional we have 52 bales direct ship- 
ments by Japanese, so that the total export trade 
for seven days has been 200 piculs. 

From the above statistics it will be seen that 
we have not had a very brisk market this past 
week. True, it only represents the balance of 
settlements, the actual figures being settlements 

* 856 piculs, rejections 719, or nett purchases 137 
piculs. There has also during the last day or so 


been some buying for Europe, the Silk so con. 
tracted not having yet been all delivered. Generally 
speaking the market has been quiet; holders have 
maintained prices well for good qualities, and on 
the other hand are wanting to sell Medium and 
Common grades, especially in Re-veels. ‘The most 
recent purchases have evidently been intended for 
Europe, the buyers for U.S.A. being apparently 
satished for the moment. 

Atrivals have been on a fair scale, and the 
Stock-list shows some increase, the present total 
being 7,200 piculs, against 6,550 last week. 

There have been two shipping opportunities 
duting the interval:—French mail of rst and 
U.S. mail of 3rd instant. The former (Congo) 
had 329 bales, for Fiance and the latter (Belgic) 
carried 1,205 bales for New York and neighbour- 
hood. ‘These departures bring present export 
fiyures up to 24,559 piculs against 18,840 last year 
and 15,956 at same date in 1887. 

Hanks.—Vhere have been few rejections in this 
class, and the principal sale was a large parcel 
Hachojt at $560. Some Chichibu also noted at 
from 8610 to $620 and a fragment of Shtban is 
said to have realised $670. Hanks are well held 
and holders firm. . 

Filatures.—Rather a desultory business for 
Europe, American trade holding off. Something 
done in Utsunomiya at $800, Katrosha $790, Taji- 
ma $760, Koshu $750, Usen $740, Mino $735, 
Sendat $720, Kumamoto $700 ; good silks are strong 
with holders well entrenched. 

Re-veels.—Not much interest displayed by the 
trade generally but a Lyons house has operated 
freely in Yechu, Tochigi, and similar kinds at 
prices ranging from $680 to $700 for good medium 
quality. Rejection of former purchases have been 
heavy and have more than off-set the fresh buying. 
Dealers offer Medium and Common grades freely, 
but without finding much encouragement. 

Yakeda.—Some demand at fair prices. One 
parcel “extra” is booked at $785, while other sales 
have been made as under:—Flower-girl $740, 
Red Dog $740, Red Flag $700, Dragon-fly $700, 
Deer 3690. Stock is not abundant, and holders 
have the best of the position. 

Oshu.—Nothing done; although the stock is 
large shippers do not apparently require these 
coarse silks, and values are quite nominal. 

QUOTATIONS, 

Hanks—No. seis 


io Seererre reer rer reer —_ 
Hanks—No. 2 (Shinshu)... to 670 


Hanks—No. 2 (Joshu) .. to 650 
Hanks—No. 24 (Shinshu) to 640 
Hanks—No. 24 (Joshu) ... to 630 


Hanks—No .2} tog... to 610 
Hanks—No. 3... to 580 
Hanls—No. 3h v0. ee to 560 
Filatures—Lixtra 10/12 deniers .. _ 


Filatures—Fxtra 13/15 deniers 815 to 825 
Filatures—No. 1, 10,13 deniers sees 790 to 800 
Vilatures—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers,, 790 to 800 
Filatures—No. 14, 13/14, 14lt7 deniers. 77» to 780 
Filatures—No. 2, 10/15 deniers ....... 740 to 750 
Filatures—No. 2, 4°18 deniers sd 740 to 750 
Filatures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers .. 710 to 720 
Re-reels—Extra ..........ccceeseeeseee es 780 to 790 
Re-veels—(Shinshu & Oshu) Best No. r. 750 to 760 
Re-veels—No. 1, 13/15, t4/t6 deniers. 730 to 740 
Re-reels—No. 19, 13/16, 14/17 deniers . to 720 
Re-reels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers .. to 700 
Re-reels—No. 24, 14/18 deniers .. to 680 
Re-reels—No. 4, 14/20 denies .. to 660 
Kakedas—Extra ....c.sceeeseeeee to 785 
Kakedas—No.t .. to 770 
Kakedas—No. 14... to 750 
Kakedas—No.2 . to 730 
Kakedas—No. 24 . to 710 
Kakedas—No. 3.... to 690 


Kakedas—No. 34 
Kakedas—No. 4. 
Oshu Sendai—No. . 
Wamatsuki—No. 1, 2... 
Hamatsuki—No,. 3,4 . 

Sodai—No. 24 eer 


Export Raw Silk Tables to 5th 


Dec., 1889 :— 


Saaxtn 1889 90. 1888.89. 1847-88 

Racms. Barer, Bates, 

Waope oo eer eeeees 109437 8,034 6,878 
America .......00-..ceceee 139767 9,664 8,778 
ro Bales 24,204 18,598 15,656 
Fotal ..... ate 24,559 18,840 15,056 
SettlementsandDirect J "'."""- pian res 
Export from tst yas 26,450 20,050 19,600 
Stock, 5th Dec. ......... 7,200 13,650 13,500 
Available suppliesto date 33,650 33,700 33,100 


WASTE SILK, 3 

A fair daily business in this, settlements reaching 
600 piculs, distiibuted thus :—Cocoons 30 piculs, 
Nosht 350 piculs, Kibiso 213 piculs, Ner# 7 piculs. 
No direct export at all, so tar, ducing the present 
season, 

The principal demand has again been for Noshi 
sorts ; destined for Switzerland ; Kibtso has also re- 
ceived some attention; other sorts neglected. The 
general conditions appear opposed to those on the 
Raw Silk side of the market. There, present 


settlements are more than last year, while stock is 
much less ; here, settlements are less than last 
season, while we have much more stock. 


The French mail steamer Congo took 303 bales 
Noshi and Kibiso for Marseilles, and the present 
export figures are 11,661 piculs against 13,050 
last year and 9,310 at same date in 1887. 


Cocoons.—A few piculs common quality and 
Sakusan have passed the scales at about $50 per 
picul. 


Noshi.—Some few parcels Filature have been 
taken for the States at prices ranging from $137} 
to $160. For Europe Shinshu and Yoshu have 
been done in quantity, the former at $128, the 
latter at from $85 to $o2. 


Kibiso.—Filature done at $116, $117 and $125, 


Oshtu $60 to $70, Foshu $45. Stock heavy and - 
demand light. 


Neri.—One parcel only, entered at $174 first 
cost. 

QUOTATIONS, 
Pierced Cocoons—Good to Best.. 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Best............ 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Good ... 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Medium ...... 
Noshi-ito—Oshiu, Good to Best 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Best ......... 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Good ... 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Medium...... 
Noshi-ito—Bushu, Good to Best 
Noshi-ito—Joshu, Best .. 


“$150 to 160 
+ 140 tO 145 
130 to 135 


sw 120 to 125 
+ Motos 
++, 100 to 105 
- 140 to 155 


Noshi-ito—Joshu, Good . 874 to 

Noshi-ito—joshu, Ordinary ... gohe Soh 
Kibiso—Filature, Best selected 120 to 130 
Kibiso—Filature, Seconds ...... 110 to 115 
Kibiso—Oshu, Guod to Best 90 to 110 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Best......... 7oto 80 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Seconds . S55 to 60 
Kibiso—Joshu, Good to Fair........... 45to 55 
Kibiso—Joshu, Middling to Common.. 35 to 40 
Kibiso—liachoji, Good .............6 40to 45 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Medium to Low- + goto 35 
Kibiso—Neri, Good to Common ........06. 200 15 
Mawata—Good to Best .................. Nom. - 


Export Table Waste Silk to 5th Dec., 1889 :— 


Season 1889-90. 1888-89. 1884-88, 

Picuts. Picuts. Picura, 

Waste Silke... ccc seeeseeee 9604 11,477 7,497 
Pierced Cocoons ......... 2,057 15,573 1,813 
11,661 33,050 9,310 

Settlementsand Direct 2 "UE bdo PeeU Es 
Export from ist sin} 14,500 17,100 13,400 
Stock, 5th December ... 11,900 8,800 8,100 
Available suppliestodate 26,400 25,900 21,500 


Exchange has been fairly steady at about late 
rates, with a weaker tendency at closing :—Lon- 
DON, 41n/s. Credits, 3/33; Documents 3/33 ; 6m/s. 
Credits, 3/38; Documents 3/33; New York, 30 
d/s. U.S.G., $793; 4 m/s. U.S.G., $80; Paris, 
4 m/fs., fos. 4.143; 6 m/s. fcs. 4.16. 


Estimated Silk Stock, 5th December, 1889 :— 


Raw. PICULS. Wastes. PICULs, 
Hanks ......ccseeserees 470] COCOONS wee 25 
Filatures + 3,550 
Re-reels .... 8,000 
Kakeda . eseeeee = 250 
Oshu .... Sundries ........0.. 75 


Taysaam Kinds...... 


Total piculs ...... 7,200! Total piculs ......11,900 
« TEA. 


There is no life in the Tea trade, and only 380 
piculs have been bought during the past week. 
The condition of the consuming markets is not 


cheering. 
PeR PICUL, 


ComMOn .....c0se) seesesseseesssseesserceecsseerere $12 & under 
aos Common j .......5. 13 to 14 
edium ......... oon. 1§ to 16 
Good Medium fNominal’"""" 17 to. 18 
Pine: esse cdetsices: [steneene 19 to 21 
Finest .... 22 to 24 
Choice _ 
Choicest ...... : - 
Extra Choicest .........ccecccssssncecsee esses eee ~ 


EXCHANGE. 


Exchange has been ney for a week at late 
rates, but has weakened at the close and declined 
yesterday :— 


Sterling—Bank Bills on demand . 3/23 
Sterling—Bank 4 months’ sight .. 3/3¢ 
Sterling— Private 4 months’ sight . 313 
Sterling—Private 6 months’ sight . 3/3 
On Paris—Bank sight......... 4.04 


On Paris—Private 6 months’ sight . 
On Hongkong—Bank sight .............6+ 
On Hongkong—Private 10 days’ sight . 
On Shanghai—Bank sight.....00..0.. eae 
On Shanghai—Private 10 days’ sight......... 
On New York—Bank Bills on demand 
On New York Private 30 days’ sight ......... 
On San Francisco—Bank Bills on demand . 
On San Francisco—Private 30 days’ sight... 78 
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ATKIN 


SA 
SON'S 
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2wEeePMYy 6 

ENGLISH PERFUIERY, Bs 
surpasses all others for its natural fragrance. ty 
ATKINSON'S hs 


EAU DE TOILETTE BE 


Unsurpassed for refreshing and so 
the skin, and an excoedingly choice 
for the Handkerchief. An e l 
article prepared exclusively by the Iny 


inungre 
LONDRES. 


Of all Dealers, and of the Manufacturers— 
E. ATKINSON, 
24, Old Bond Street, Lond 


Trade Mark--A “* White R Gok 
Lyre,” with Address 


JI. & 


January 5th, 1889. 


52ins. 


Awanrnep Goto MEDAL L'poo INTERN’L EXHIBITION, 1886. 


ENGLISH MANUFACTURED 


TOBACCOS 


RICHMOND 
CAVENDISH CO., 


LIMITED, 


LIVERPOOL. 


SPECIAL BRANDS :— 
**Pioneer” Golden Flake Cut. 
**Richmond Smoking Mixture.” 
Superfine Bird’s Eye. 
**Golden Brown” Fine Cut. 
Bright &Black Plug Cavendish} 


IN ALL USUAL SIZES. 


PRICE LISTS GN APPLICATICH. 


Established a Quarter of a Century. 


November 3rd, 1889. 13ins, 


THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN. TIMES, 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


PERSONS suffering from weak or debilitated 

constitutions will discover that by the use 
of this wonderful medicine there is ‘ Health 
for all.” The blood is the fountain of life, and its 
purity can be maintained by the use of these Pills. 


Sik Samuet Baker, in his work entitled The Nile Tribu- 
taries in Abyssinia,” says—‘‘I ordered the dragoman Mahomet 
to inform the Fakir that Iwasa Doctor, and I had the best 
medicines at the service of the sick, with advice gratis. InI 
short time I had many applicants, to whom I served outa 
quantity of Holloway’s Pills. ‘These are most useful toan ex- 
plorer, as, possessing unmistakable purgative properties, they 
create an undeniable effect upon the patient, which satisties 
them of their value,” 


SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcerations 
of allkinds. It acts miraculously in-healing ulcerations, curing 
skin diseases, aud in arresting and subduing all inflammations. 

Mr. J. T. Coorer, in his account of his extraordinary travels 
in China, published in 1871, says—“ I had with me # quantity of 
“Holloway’s Ointment. I gave some to the people, sid nothing 
could exceed their gratitude; and, in consequence, n=ilk, fowls 
butter, and horse feed poured in upon us, urtil at la-t a tea- 
spoonful of Ointment was worth a fowl and any quantity of peas, 
and the demand became so great that I was obliged to lock up 
the sma!l remaining ‘‘stock,”” 

Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors the throughout 
World. May rst, 1889 


NOW READY. 


HE EASTERN PIONEER OF WES- 
TERN CIVILIZATION AND THE RE- 
COGNITION HER EFFORTS RECEIVE 
An Essay on Treaty Revision in Japan, by 


Cuas. S. Esy, B.A. 
PRICE, 50 CENTS. 


On Sale at KELLY & Co.'s, 28, Yokohama 
Yokohama, January 3oth, 1889. 


SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. ° 


Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN HOUR. 


PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER. 
Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 
MACHINERY CONSTRUCTED FOR BOATS BUILT ABROAD. 


YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition. 
fe “ae 


ars baron Lisbig’s Signature 
in Blue Ink across the Label. 


peo tr nas 
FINES AND 
MEAT-FLAVOURING 
STOCK FOR SOUPS, 
MADE DISHES AND SAUCES. 
Invaluable for India as 
an Efficient Tonic in all 


cases of Weakness. 
Keeps good in the hottest 


To be had of all Storekeepers and Dealers throughout India. 


Cookery Books Post Free on Application to the Climates, and for any 
Company. length of time. 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co., Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England. 
Sold wholesale by COCKING & Co,, Yokohama. 


Cookery Books on Application to office of this paper. 


> Physician’s Cure 
Rheumatic 
out and Gravel: the 
nd most gentle 
licine for Infants, 
ren, Delicate Fe- 
males, and the Sicke 
ness of Pregnancy. 


or Gout, 


te 
The Universal Remedy tor Ac y ox ti 
Headache, Heartburn, Indigesticn, Scur Eructaric 


__fDINNEFORDS\ 
pO) FLUID * 
ais ue eat 7 


p 


RAG 
RUSHES REQUIRED 
he cork ives an instantaneous 
et or dry weather. Mud 
not injure leather nor 
seather Articles 


; 


“THE TOKYO MATL” 


| THE ONLY FOREIGN NEWSPAPER PUBLISHED IN 
THE CAPITAL OF JAPAN. 


é¢ HE TOKYO MAIL” is a tri-weekly 
Journal published in Tokyo on Tuzspay, 
Tuurspay, and Saturpay Mornings, price yen 
6 per Annum. Subscriptions and Advertise- 
ments received at the KOBUNSHA, Dobashi 
Church Missionary Society. i Tokyo; and at 52, Main Street, Yokohama. , 
Orders will be received at this office, or by | January rst, 188 
Mr. Batcuetor, Hakodate. : : . 9: 
PRICE ONF DOLLAR. 


“Japan Mai” Orrice, 
July ist, 1889. 


KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 


i 
JIGHS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, DIFFICULTY OF 
CRREATHING are speedily cured by KEATING’S COUGH | 
LOZENGES (recognised «nd recommended by the Medical 
Faculty}. No other remedy is half so etlective. Gne Lozenge 
alone gives relief. They contain nu Opium, Morvhia, nor any 
violent drug, and may be taken by the most delicate. One or 
two at bed-time ensure rest when troubled by the throat, Sold 
by all Chemists, in Small Tins. Dec. 7th, 1889. ating, 


NOW READY. 


ROMANIZED EDITION of the JAPA- 


NESE PRAYER-BOOK is now READY. | 
This Work has been transliterated in its entirety 
by the Rev. JOHN BATCHELOR, of the 


Printed and Published for the Propritor at $2, 
Settlement, by James Ettacott Beaug, 
Yokohama.—Saturpay, DacemBEr 7, 1889. 
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“* PAIS CE QUE DOIS: ADVIENNE QUE POURRA!” 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


No notice will be taken of anonymous correspondence. 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the ‘ Japan 
WREKLY Mati’? must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer, not for publication, but as a 
guarantee of good faith. It isparticularly requested that 
all letters on business be addressed to the Manacer, 
and Creques be mace payaile to same ; and that literary 
contributions ve addressed to the EvITor. 


asia 1885, 


Yoxouama: Saturnay, Dec. 


BIRTH. 
At 7, Kaga Yashiki, Tokye, on December 13th, the wife 
of Professor CARGILL G. kKNoTt, D.de., F.RS.E., of a 


Son, 
MARRIAGE. 


On the 3oth ult. at Christ Church, Yokohama, by the 
Rev. ©. Champneys Irwine, THos. HOLYOAKR, youngest 
son of the late Thomas Box, of Dudley, Worcestershire, 
to AGNES Mary, youngest daughter of John Evans, of 
Dudley, Worcestershire. 


DEATHS. 


On the ith of December, at No. 16, Yokohama, 
HELEN, the beloved wife of Harry Harding. 


December Sth, at the rentlence of his Sen, No. 
Bluff, Rev. G. F. Draper, DD 
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SUMMA RY OF NEWS. 


M. BotssonapF visited the deepal Palace on 
the afternoon of the 5th inst. to pay his respects 
to the Emperor. 


It is intended by the authorites of the Dumb 
and Blind School to send specimens of the work 
of the students to the Exhibition at Uyeno next 
year. 


Tue Kobu Railway Company have decided to 
build a station at Hino for the convenience of 
the locality, and operations have already been 
begun. 


Tue visit of the Emperor to the Military 
Academy fixed for the gth inst. was postponed 
in consequence of the slight indisposition of his 
Imprial Majesty. 


Ir has been decided to open a first class meteo- 
rological observatory station at Matsuyama, 
Ehime Prefecture (lyo) after the beginning of 
the present year. 


Mr: Suito, a teacher of shorthand in the capi- 
tal, has been engaged by a number of officials 
in the Metropolitan Police Office, to teach the 
art. Shorthand is in increasing request in 
Tokyo, and its use is spreading in the Govern- 


A SECTION of line between Sendai and Ichino- 
seki, of the Nippon Railway Company, will be 
opened for traffic on the roth inst. 

ee om 

A meretinG of all the American Consuls in 
Japan will take place at the United States 
Legation, Tokyo, at the end of January next. 
Count Ito was called from Odawara on the 
roth inst. to attend a meeting of Cabinet Mini- 
sters which was held at the Imperial Palace at 
half-past one. . 


A MEETING of the head-men of gun or village 
districts in the Prefecture of Kanggawa was held 
on the gth inst. in Yokohama under the pre- 
sidency of Mr. Oki, Governor of the Prefecture. 
Prixck Kujo Micuinao, son of Prince Kujo 
Michitaka, who has completed his studies in 
Germany, arrived at Kobe on the 1st inst. and, 
travelling overland, reached Tokyo on the 4th 
inst. 


INVESTIGATIONS are now being conducted by the 
Communications Department with the view of 
securing greater punctuality and despatch in 
the transmission of mails by rail throughout the 
country, 


Mr. Kangxo Kentaro, who is at present en- 
gaged in Europe studying the Parliamentary 
institutions of foreign countries, received from 
the Emperor of Germany, while at Berlin, the 
decoration of the second-class of the Red Eagle. 
° 

Mr. Ito Yajrro, Director of the Mining Bureau 
in the Agricultural and Commercial Depart- 
ment, who left for Peru on the gth inst., sent in 
his resignation of his eflice previous to his de- 
parture and was appointed to the Aéshoku, or 
temporarily retired, list. 


Tue war-vessel Akagi Kan, the order for the 
construction of which was given to the Onohama 
Ship-building Yard, has been completed and 
will shortly be handed over to the Naval Depart- 
ment. She will be commanded by Captain 
Asabuki, and will, it is expected, go to Tokyo 
in January. 


SENATOR Funakosni, who has just returned 
from abroad, was admitted to audience of the 
Emperor on the morning of the 7th instant. 
Major Nambu Tatsui, and Major Fujimoto 
Taro, artillery officers, who are about to start 
for Germany for purposes of study, were also 
accorded a similar honour on the same date. 


Mr. Masupa, Mayor of Yokohama, sent in his 
resignation on the sth inst. On being asked 
his reason for adopting this course he is stated 
to have replied that the landowner section of 
the City Assembly attribute to him all the blame 
for the recent disputes, and allege that he had 
not exerted himself sufficiently to discharge” his 
duties. 


Her. Majesty THE Empress, who has deputed 
Viscount Kagawa to report to her on the ex- 
hibits at the recent exposition of the Fine Art 
Association at Uyeno, was so much struck by 
the enthusiasm and spirit displayed by the well- 
known veteran painter Zeshin, who sent many 
works, that she has forwarded to him through 
Viscount Sano. President of the Association, a 


jpresent of 25 yer. 


Many distinguished persons attended the funeral 
of Prince Date Shunzan at Sendai. The cere- 


dred Buddhist priests took part in the services. 


Portraits of the Emperor and Empress have 
been presented by the Imperial Household De- 
partment to the new vessel Akagé Kan, Vice- 
Admiral Nirei, commanding the Kure Admiralty 
Office ; Rear-Admiral Fuknshima, commanding 
the Yokosuka Admiralty Office; Mr. Takagi, 
Chief Commissary of the Tokyo Court of 
Appeal. Portraits of the Emperor, Empress, 
and Prince Imperial have been presented to Mr. 
Oseko, Senator. 


A MEETING of the sharelioders of the Kozuke 
Tramway was held on the 8th inst. Shimmachi 
Joshiu. The capital of the company has been 
fixed at 100,000 yen. The length of the line 
will be: Shimmachi to Fujioka 2} miles; Fuji- 
oka to Yoshii 43 miles; and Yoshii to Tomoka 
$1 miles, the total length, with sidings, being 
17 miles. The section between Yoshii and 
Tomoka is at present under survey, and by the 
2oth inst. it is expected that the whole line will 
have been surveyed. 


DEMONSTRATIQNS took place in Yokohama on 
Sunday the 8th inst, in celebration of the settle- 
ment of the disputes that have agitated local 
politics for some rime. A large number of 
persons assembled at Noge early in the morn- 
ing, and after a social cup of saké, paraded the 
streets carrying among other matters a coffin 
with the fnscription, “J-Ayo-yu butsu jrken 
fungishi,” referring to the early death of the 
Nyo-yu-butsu trouble. Numerous flags were 
also borne by the multitude. Fireworks were 
displayed and the day was generally observed 
as a matsurt, 


A NUMBER Of political enthusiasts of Ishikawa 
Prefecture who had started for Osaka to take 
part in the great political meeting of the 17th, 
have been arrested by the police. It seems 
that these worthies having called a meeting to 
form a club of of the Darba persuasion, .and at 
the same time passed a resolution empowering 
themselves to attend the meeting at Osaka, 
arrived with swords for use in the event of there 
existing a disinclination to allow them a 
hearing. The police got wind of the matter 
after several of the delegates had departed, 
and, sending after them, brought them back, at 
the sane time warning any who were suspected 
of entertaining similar designs to dispense with 
weapons. 


Tue Import trade remains much as last re- 
ported. English Yarn is still slow of sale, and 
in Bombay spinnings next to nothing has been 
done. Shirtings and T.-Cloths are quite neg- 
lected, while the few sales of Velvets and Cam- 
brics have only been effected at a reduction. 
Woollens are hardly looked at. The Metal 
market is unchanged, and no sales are reported 
in Kerosene, though it is said that a large 
parcel—the quantity has been variously stated— 
is to be réexported to Hongkong. A small 
movement has taken place in White Sugar of 
various grades, partly due to the entire absence 
of Browns and to the weakness of holders. 
The Silk trade has been moderate—over 1,000 
piculs—and values have not undergone much 
change. Waste Silk has also been in fair 
demand. A small quantity of Tea to fill orders 
has passed the scales. There are heavy stocks 
reported in New York—more than enough to 
carry over the intermediate season—and said to 
be about 10,000 packages more than at same 
date last year. Exchange has not fluctuated 
much, and is steady at late rates. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


COUNT ITAGAKI AND THB DAIDO DANKETSU 
PARTY, 

Count Iracaxi was lately reported to be con- 
templating the revival of the F7yz-/o. Rumour 
said that for this purpose he had issued letters 
to his political friends throughout the country, 
asking to them repair to Osaka by the middle of 
the present month. But, if the information of 
the Nicht Nichi Shimbun be correct, it appears 
that, whatever may be his ultimate object, the 
old leader of the Zzyu-/o is not bent on reviv- 
ing his former party. He rather contemplates 
the marshalling of the forces of the Dardo Dan- 
Retsu under a new name, the Atkoku Ko-fo 
(Patriotic Public Party). Lately Messrs. Sugita 
Teiichi and Takahashi Kiichi of the Datdo 
Danketsu visited the Count at his residence at 


Kochi, for the purpose of explaining to him the. 


unwisdom of reviving the Fryu-fo and the im- 
prudence of holding a meeting at Osaka. These 
gentlemen frankly stated to Count Itagaki that, 
if he declined to accept their advice, the mem- 
bers of the Dardo Club (a section of the Daido 
Danketsu) would be compelled to become his 
opponents. The Count, however, refused to 
discuss these topics unless at the time of the 
intended meeting at Osaka. But as his visitors 
persisted in their desire to hear his views, he at 
last reluctantly consented to expound his ideas. 
He is reported to have assured his visitors that 
he was indifferent alike fo the project of reviv- 
ing the Fiyu-fo and to the advice not to revive 
it; that, in company with Counts (then Messrs.) 
Goto and Soeshima, he once contemplated (in 
1874) the organization of a party under the 
name of Atkokfu Ko-/o; and that what he now 
projects is the formation of an association under 
that name, by combining the two sections of the 
Datdo Danketsu. These statements greatly 
surprised the Count’s visitors, who at once 
repaired to Osaka, and after holding a secret 
conference with Messrs. Yagihara, Maeda, and 
Inagaki—who are staying there for the pur- 
pose of making preparations for the projected 
meeting at Osaka—they immediately came back 
to Tokyo, to report their interview with Count 
Itagaki to their comrades in the capital. Those, 
who had thought that Count Itagaki’s object 
was the revival of the ¥zyu-fo, are said to have 
been greatly disappointed by the turn things 
had taken, while the members of the Datio 
Danketsu are no less delighted at Count Ita- 
gaki’s project. 
es 

It ig also reported that Count Goto has de- 
clined Count Itagaki’s invitation to attend the 
proposed meeting at Osaka, and that Mr. Naka- 
shima Nobuyuki has done the same. Things 
are not at all favourable for Count Itagaki, if 
all this be true. 


TRIAL OF SALVAGE AND DIVING GEAR. . 
ExpermMents with various salvage and ‘diving 
gear invented by Mr. Jan de Boer, took place 
on Friday on the Omi Afaru of the Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. Probably the most important 
of Mr. de Boer’s apparatus is an air cushion 
for temporarily covering a hole in a ship’s 
side and stopping the in-draught of water. 
The air pad is about 18 feet long (of course 
in practice its dimensions will depend on 
the extent of the damage to be covered) by 
9 or 10 feet deep, and consists of two 
parts of No. 1 canvas between which, inside, 
is a rubber air bag about 13 inches in width ex- 
tending round the edges of the pad. The ex- 
treme outer edges are strongly roped and marled 
with codline, and at the lower corners chains are 
attached to haul the bag under the bottom of 
the ship, while ropes are fastened to the upper 
corners to keep the pad in position from above. 
In the upper part of the pad isa nozzle, on 
which the pipe for filling the air chamber is 
screwed, After the pad is placed in the desired 
position the air pump is started, and as the air 
chamber fills it presses against the ship and 
forms a joint all round the hole; the centre of 
the pad, which covers the rent and is composed 
of strong canvas, being drawn on top of the 


rent as the pumps reduce the water in the 
vessel. Another of Mr. de Boer’s projects is the 
provision inside an ordinary diving suit of a 
reservoir in which air is stored at a considerable 
pressure. In case of an accident the diver can 
at once take+in his mouth a small pipe and, 
regulating the supply by a valve, draw on the 
stored air, which will last about a quarter of 
an hour. Another improvement shown by Mr. 
de Boer was a device by which the front glass 
of the head piece can be opened by the diver 
himself without the aid of his assistants. 
Other inventions, and improvements, on ex- 
isting appliances, were illustrated by a num- 
ber of models exhibited’ on board the Omi. 
A considerable number of gentlemen interested 
in these matters attended by invitation, and 
Mr. de Boer’s works were viewed with a good 
deal of interest. Among those present at the 
trials were Captain M. Squire, R.N., Mr. Mc- 
Nab, and Mr. Barrie, of the Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha ; Captain Forbes, Superintending Cap- 
tain, Captain Christensen (Om? Afaru). The 
operation of the air cushion was examined below 
the surface by the company’s diver, Mr. Hardy, 
in Mr. de Boer’s improved diving suit. 


VISCOUNT TORIO’S PARTY AT OSAKA. 


Tuat Viscount Torro has close relations with 
the Aferdo Kyokat of Osaka, we have already 
explained in these columus on the authority of 
the Osaka Asaht Shimbun. That paper now 
furnishes us with a detailed account of the do- 
ings of Viscount Torio’s party at Osaka. Ac- 
cording to our contemporary, Messrs. Saiki 
Hozan, Go Raian, Yamada Shunkei, Kubo- 
matsu Sho-ei, and some other conservatives of 
Osaka, lately received a long letter from Vis- 
count Torio. It would seem that, some time 
ago, the conservative leader sent certain of his 
confidential followers to Osaka and vicinity and 
also to Kyushu, in order to gather information 
as to the state of politics in the localities. 
Messrs. Kawai Kiyomaru and two others were 
despatched to Osaka, while Kyushu was 
assigned to Mr. Eguchi Ichizo. These are 
all new names in Japanese politics, and it is 
impossible to speak of their personality. At 
any ratepafter making the necessary investiga- 
tions in their respective fields of labour, they 
ultimately met at Osaka, where they prepared 
a general report embodying the results of 
their reseaches. This they despatched at once 
to their leader in Tokyo, at the same time 
strongly recommending him to visit Osaka. 
Meanwhile, Viscount Torio made a_ political 
tour in the Provinces of the north-east. The 
Viscount combining his own information with 
that collected by his delegates, then seems to 
have drawn up a sort of general report on the 
political condition of the time with special re- 
ference to the prospects of his party. In his 
recent letter to his friends at Osaka he is 
said to have largely quoted from this report. 
The letter, says our Osaka contemporary, ex- 
plains that in the Viscount’s tour through 
the north-east, particularly Sendai and neigh- 
bourhood, he obtained 1800 new members. It 
also contains a statement that he succeeded 
in persuading General Harada and Horiye, at 
the Fujimi-ken restaurant, Tokyo, to inscribe 
their names on the conservative roll. This in- 
formation seems to have inspired the Viscount’s 
political friends at Osaka with new vigour. 
They met on the rst instant at a temple, 
called Kanzanji, for the purpose of dis- 
cussing a plan of operations. The result of their 
discussions was a decision that they should 
publish a political organ; that a Conservative 
Club should be established either at Nakano- 
shima or somewhere else in the central part of 
Osaka; and that on the arrival of Viscount 
Torio a meeting should be again convened for 
the purpose of the formal organization of their 
party. Our southern contemporary also states 
that Viscount Torio’ will visit Osaka about the 
roth instant, and will stay there during the re- 
mainder of the year. Afterwards he will 
proceed to Kyushu. During his stay at Osaka, 
he will collect funds for the use of his party. 
The Osaka Asahé informs us that Messrs. 
Fujita Denzaburo, Fujita Shikataro, and Isono 


Kaemon of Osaka, and Mr. Mitsumura Yahei 
of Kobe, have already indicated their sympathy 
with the new party, Mr. Fujita Denzaburo having 
contributed a sum of three hundred yen to 
its coffers. But this news of the adhesion of 
Osaka and Kobe merchants to Viscount’s Torio’s 
party must be received at least with doubt. 
They may indeed be willing to make contribu- 
tions of small sums of money out of personal 
regard for the Viscount. But it would be very 
strange if they thought it prudent to cdoperate 
with such a romantic and unpractical statesman, 
even supposing that they concurred with his 
political views, which is doubtful. 


YOKOHAMA. 


It is perhaps a little sanguine on the part of the 
Fist Shimpo to express a hope that Yokohama 


‘may become a model of municipal government, 


and that Yokohama merchants may set an ex- 
ample of self-restraint to their brethren through- 
out the empire. There is a Japanese proverb, 
however, which says ame futle jt katamaru 
(after rain the ground hardens), and as there 
was. much rain lately in our settlement, who 
can tell that the F:j:’s hope is extravagant? 
Four years’ discussion and fighting about the 
disposal of certain semi-public property has at 
length ended in an understanding. Briefly 
stated the case was this:—The traders of the 
port wished to dispose of the property and to 
apply the proceeds to the establishment of a 
union warehouse (Kyodo Soku) and a mercan- 
tile weighing-house (Shomi Karkin-jo), institu- 
tions which would have certainly added not a 
little to the facilities of the town. But the folks 
whose interests are centered in land declined 
to accede to any such arrangement, and thus 
the supporters and opponents of the scheme 
ranged themselves in opposite camps, the one 
being occupied by a large number of merchants, 
the other by certain citizens of Main Street and 
thirteen other streets. How much time and 
money were squandered over the dispute it 
would be difficult to calculate. Finally its 
effects were felt in the Town Council, with the 
result that the latter fell into terrible confusion 
and showed so little sense of self-respect that the 
Government had to dissolve it. Yokohama, 
therefore, stands conspicuous at present for a 
bad record in the history of the new Local Go- 
vernment system. Happily the trouble has 
now been arranged by arbitration,- and ‘those 
engaged in it may look back to it as an evil 
dream. But Yokohama—we quote the Fij# 
Shimpo's ideas—must not forget that it is one 
of the first trading centres in the empire, and 
that men look to it for light and leading not for 
vagaries and confusion. There can be no 
doubt that both parties to the recent dispute 
were actudted by a desire to promote the 
prosperity of the place, but in effect their 
action only brought Yokohama into disrepute. 
The 7zj# trusts that they will profit by this 
experience, and instead of offering a bad pre- 
cedent to the rest of the nation, will in future 
help tradesmen to comprehend that politics are 
quite outside the sphere of a merchant’s busi- 
ness, and that the way to promote the country’s 
commercial prosperity is for the commercial 
classes to confine themselves strictly to com- 
merce. We reciprocate our contemporary’s 
good wishes. At the same time, it is only fair 
to note, in Yokohama’s defence, that the matter 
recently at issue was of considerable magnitude, 
and that where large monetary interests are at 
stake, men, whether they be merchants or what 
not, seldom show themselves entirely moderate 
and reasonable. 

THE “NICHI NICHI SHIMBUN” 

SITUATION. 

Tue Nichi Nichi Shimbun, reviewing the un- 
certainty of the present political situation, ob- 
serves that, since the year is fast approaching 
its close, the Government, like private indivi- 
duals, are obliged to pay their debts before 
the New Year comes. And of all the debts that 
the Government have to pay, none is more 
pressing than the settlement of the question of 
Treaty Revision. Now in order to discharge 
this debt, the first step required is to decide on 


ON THE 
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the proper person to assume the grave respon- 
sibility of the task. Prince Sanjo’s Cabinet is 
reported to be merely temporary, and conse- 
quently the formation of a new Ministry is the 
great desideratum of the moment. But as this 
cannot be accomplished within the remainder 
of the year, our contemporary hopes that a 
change of the Minister of Foreign Affairs at 
least may be effected in time. Should that 
change be deferred day after day and the New 
Year be suffered to arrive while things are still 
in their present condition, the result may be, the 
Nichi Niché fears, an endless series of troubles 
with foreign Powers. Allusion is then made, 
partly with doubt and partly with trust, to a 
rumour about a formation of a new Cabinet. 
According to this rumour, Prince Sanjo is to 
be succeeded by Count Yamagata, while the 
post of Minister of Foreign Affairs will be oc- 
cupied by Count Matsukata, in addition to his 

' portfolio of Finance. Count Matsukata, how- 
ever, is said not to have given his consent to the 
plan. As to Count Inouye, the rumour says 
that his retirement from office is beyond 
all doubt. Who will succeed him at the De- 
partment of Agriculture and Commerce? Vis- 
count Shinagawa, we are told, has been ap- 
proached by some statesmen, but all pursuasion 
has been of no avail. This solution, therefore, 
contains little that is consolatory. The Wechi 
Nichi concludes its article in this strain :—‘‘ We 
are not in a position to confirm this rumour. 
But we may at least credit it so far as concerns 
the organization of a new Cabinet. Whether 
that Cabinet will be organized in a proper man- 
ner or whether it will be good or bad, are quite 
different questions. The main point is that a 
Cabinet must be formed. We therefore earn- 
estly hope that the present rumour may turn out 
true, and that this most important political debt 
may be discharged before the close of the year. 
But the political barometer,is at present ex- 
tremely changeable, and what happens to-day 
is by no means a trustworthy omen of what the 
morrow may bring forth. We regret that we 
cannot do more than simply to chronicle for the 
information of our readers the daily rise and fall 
of the barometer.” 


A DEBATE AT THE MEETING OF THE PEKING 
MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 


Tue Peking correspondent of the North China 
Daily News writes as follows :— 


The Rev. Dr. Mitchell, one of the Secretaries of the 
American Presbyterian Church Mission, is now on a visit 
to Peking. He has already visited Japan and Kurea, A 
meeting of the Missionary Association took place on the 
rath at the residence of Dr. Martin, when almost the entire 
Missionary community was tepresented at the meeting. 
I noticed also H.E. Colonel Denby aud Professors Oliver 
and Russell, After the minutes of the previous meeting 
had been read and office-bearers for the ensuing year 
elected, Dr. Mitchell addressed the meeting on Japan and 
Korea. ‘he lecturer spoie of the state of education in 
Japan with three millions of scholars in the schools; of 
thirty thousand Christians; of the adoption by Japan of 
Western civilisation, which adoption, he believed, in spite 
of some eddies, would be permanent. He contrasted the 
state of the common roads throughout Japan with those of 
China, and held up Japan as an object lesson to China 
from which the latter country was bound to receive 
advantage. He then went into a long philosophical 
and interesting disquisition on the charge of ficklenessas a 
characteristic of the people, which he contradicted, explain- 
ing how Japan, although she had for so long sought to 
obtain all sorts of knowledge from the West, was obliged 
for the sake of her national independence to adopt an ex- 
clusive policy during two centuries and ahalf. The lecturer, 
who was listened to with marked attention, added that on 
arriving in Korea the superior physique of that people 
struck him at once, and on coming to China this feeling 
was intensified. He held that a good physique was at the 
bottom of intellectual ability. Dr. Blodget believed in the 
stability of Japan’s onward progress and in the useful 
lesson she was teaching China. Colonel Denby spoke in 
favour of China, instancing her advancement in her criminal 
reports, and praising the ability of the despatches which 
they (the Ministers) received from the sung-li Yamén 
which would compare with the documents issuing from 
any of the Western Foreign Offices. The speaker 
read the despatch of the Yamén in reply to the docu- 
ment forwarded by the Foreign Representatives calling 
upon the Chinese Government to suppress the printing and 
distribution of such a book as the ‘‘ Death Blow to Corrupt 
Doctrines” in this province and at Soochow. ‘The Yamén 
has given orders to the provincial authorities to investigate 
the case and to suppress the publication of the book, in 
question. he despatch details what steps were taken on 
a_ previous occasion when the Death Blow first appeared in 
Shantung. A vote of thanks was passed to Col, Denby 
and the Biptomatic Corps. Dr. Dudgeon, the next speaker 
called upon, referred to the present condition of Japan in 
regard tu Treaty Revision, and the appointment of foreign 
judges, which he thou<ht was extraterittoriality in another 
tom, as giving with the one hand and taking away with the 


other, and as betraying a want of confidence. Me thought 
Japan should at least have an opportunity of trying the 
administration of her code, or at any rate one judge to as- 
sist in courts of appeal would be quite sufficient. 
of the increased vigour evidenced Ly the Buddhist priesthood 
and of the work of Cel. Olcott in Japan. 


he invited them to drink tea with him in his 
‘‘Golden Chamber.” These puissant barons 
were too numerous, of course, to be thus enter- 
tained en masse. It was necessary to divide 
them into seven bands of six each, an operation 
doubtless performed with most punctilious 
regard for their respective ranks and grades. 
Ogori Sotan found himself in the fifth batch, 
his companions being Ota Kozuke (Nobunaga’a 
elder brother), Akizuki Soyen,- Hori Kemmotsu, 
Odawara Bizen, and Nasu Magojuro. The 
Golden Chamber was of diminutive dimensions, 
as becomes a cha-zashiki. Measured by Japa-. 
nese, methods it afforded space for three mats, 
which signifies that it was nine feet by six. The 
pillars and beams were covered with gold foil, 
and over the walls were spread sheets of gold 
leaf, six feet in length but only half a foot in 
width. In the verandah stood a small four-fold 
screen, its frame of solid gold and its panels 
covered with gold foil. As for the mats, they 
were pure while, with borders of gold brocade. 
The daisu, or cabinet containing the tea- 
utensils, was of pure gold, and of the same 
precious metal were not only the square tray on 
which stood a cup of black Chien-yao (Japanese 
femmoku), but also the tea-jar, the boiler, the 
ewer, and various other vessels and furniture. 
The story of all this luxury will doubtless provoke 
criticism from some moralists of the present day, 
but no one understood frugality better than the 
Zatko, and though men remember him chiefly 
for his exploits in the camp and his astuteness 
in the council chamber, he deserves no less 
credit for the refinement he introduced and the 
patronage he bestowed on art. 


He spoke 


He referred to the 
physique of the Ssorthern Chinese which had been noticed 
by all travellers as compared with the flauby orientals of 
>outh Asia, and then combatted at some length the charge 
of seclusion of the Chinese and Japanese, pvinting out that 
western nations by their wars, opium trade, the tactics of 
the Roman Catholic missionaries, etc., had frightened these 
peoples into an exclusive policy; that in ancient and more 
modern times not only had all the surrounding nations the 
freest intercourse, but even more distant nations—that the 
policy of these nations was freedom uf trade. In conclusion, 
he spoke strongly against the idea that Japanese progress 
had been or was in any sense an object lesson from which 
the Chinese had received and would-receive the benetit of 
western civilisation. “Lhe Chinese held the Japanese in pro- 
found centempt and the official classes were nut willing to 
learn anything from them; indeed the contrary effect was 
producea on the Chinese official mind when the Japanese 
progress was held up to them for their pattern and en- 
couragement. He concluded by quoting the celebrated 
language of the Grand Secretary Wén Hsiang, that when 
China does move she will proceed with a momentum which 
will astonish the world. Dr. Martin agreed in the main 
with the remarks of the last speaker, but thought the 
element of fear of the Japanese liad been left out of the 
account. He referred to the term wo jer employed by the 
Chinese to designate the Japanese, meaning dwarfs. In 
education, Loring artesian wells, and in extracting copper 
from the Yiinnan mines, he mentioned cases where the 
Japanese had been employed by the Chinese. he Chair- 
man, Mr. Owen, spoke uf his experiences of the people of 
Japan, among whom he had lived and laboured for some 
time. He spoke of their fickleness of action, but at the 
same time their fixity of purpuse; that every now and then 
they wanted a ‘‘kick up,’? but always came back to the 
same pvint, and su went on. Dr. Mitchell suggested fer 
di-cussion the relations of Korea and China, regarding 
which he had apparently heard much in Korea from Mr. 
Denny, who believed that the peace and prospetity of 
Korea depended on the settlement of this questiun. One 
remark of Dr. Mitchell's showed his sympathy for mis- 
swonaries. He would not grudge them comfortable 
houses. ‘The health of the missionaries was a question of 
prime importance. Dr. Mitchell preached on Sunday 
evening at the usual service, and has now proceeded to the 
Great Wall. 


THE CHIBA NORMAL SCHOOL. 


Accorpinc to Tokyo papers, it seems that the 
students of the Normal School of Chiba, who, 
as stated some time ago, revolted against the 
new Director of the school, have succeeded in 
carrying their point. The Director has resigned, 
and some changes have been made in the 
personelle of the teachers. These measures 
have conciliated the dissatisfied students, and 
they have been permitted to come back to the 
school. Of course, without fuller details, it is 
impossible to pronounce any opinion, but our 
first inclination is to regret that the affair should 
have ended thus. We have often commented 
of recent years on the tendency of Japanese 
students to assume charge of the schools at 
which they are studying, and to dictate by com- 
bination who shall, or who shall not, conduct 
their classes. It is an unfortunate state of affairs. 
One of the most important lessons to be learned 
at school is the lesson of obedience, and cer- 
tainly it is not to be learned by experiences like 
that furnished in Chiba. 


THE TAIKO’S GOLDEN CHAMBER. 


A MoSr interesting account is given in the 
Nichi Nichi Shimbun of an incident in the life 
of the Zasko. Everyone who has read Japanese 
history knows that this great captain and states- 
man was also an ardent patron of the arts. It 
was under his egis that the Tea Cere- 
monials really became a fashionable pastime, 
for though Yoshimasa had introduced them, 
and by the aid of his three renowned coadjutors 
No-ami, So-ami, and Ge-ami, brought them 
into favour in certain circles, they fell into com- 
parative disuse after his death from various 
causes, and the immense influence of Hideyoshi 
was needed to render them once more an ob- 
ject of popularregard. Nothing seems stranger 
at first sight than thata man. of the Zarséo's 
ignoble origin, whose whole life had virtually 
been spent amid the clash of arms, should turn 
his attention to such an essentially paltry and 
effeminate pastime as the CAa-no-Fu, and the 
marvel is increased when we remember the 
times during which he developed this novel 
taste. But there can be little doubt that the 
Zaiko's devotion to the Tea Cult, like every act 
of his extraordinary career, was dictated by 
shrewd calculation, and that he espoused its 
cause not for its own sake, but for the sake of 
the softening and refining influences it seemed 
likely to exert upon the turbulent mood of his 
age. Be this as it may, however, an earnest 
patron of the Cha-no-F'u he was, and among 
those who lent themselves with no less zest to 
the same fancy was Ogori Sotan, a name which 
will be remembered so loftg as there is an art 
amateur in Japan. When the Za@rko planned 
the invasion of Korea as a preliminary to the 
great campaign against China, by which he 
hoped to re-nationalise Japan and transform it 
from a hotbed of domestic strife and personal 
ambition intoa land united for patriotic pur- 
poses, he mustered his huge force of warriors at 
Nagoya in the province of Hizen. Among 
those who attended the rendezvous was Ogori 
Sotan, and while there he added some pages to 
the Sofan Nrkéi, a diary which he appears to have 
kept regularly, and which has since been pre- 
served with the greatest reverence at the Hako- 
zaki shrine in Chikuzen. It is of these pages 
that the Wicht Nrehi Shimbun writes, on the 
authority of a correspondent from Chikuzen by 
whom they have been copied. They tell us 
that when the Zacko had assembled his captains, 


EXTRAORDINARY MEETING OF THE TOKYO 
BANKERS! GUILD. 

Tue principal banking corporations of Tokyo 
formed a guild some time ago, and _ have since 
been holding, once a month, a meeting at the 
Ginko Shukat-sho, Sakamoto-cho. But lately 
some of the corporations have become very in- 
different about the meeting, and, instead of 
sending their President or their Managers, they 
have been content to be represented by one of 
their inferior clerks. Some other difficulties 
also interfered with the success of the meetings. 
Accordingly, at the instance of some zealous 
bankers, an extraordinary meeting of the guild 
was convened on the 4th instant at the Ginko 
Shukat-sho. According to the Shogyo Shimpo, 
three propositions were proposed for discussion 
by those assembled; namely, that, hereafter, 
unless there be unavoidable circumstances, each 
and every banking corporation must send its 
President or one of its Managers to the meetings 
of the guild; that though the Bank of Japan 
does not belong to the guild, its President ot 
one of its Managers should be requested to 
attend the meetings, so that there may exist 
an intimate relation between that bank and 
the other corporations constituting the guild; 
and that the number of meetings per month 
be increased. The first and second proposi- 
tions were adopted unanimously. As to the 
third, some members proposed to increase the 
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meetings to two per month. The proposal fell 
through, however, and it was decided that the 
regular meetings should be convened once each 
month, as heretofore, but that, whenever ne- 
cessary, extraordinary meetings might be con- 
vened atany time. After these discussions were 
over, the representatives of the different bank- 
ing corporations proceeded to consider the 
question of the rate of discount, and the meet- 
ing, which commenced at 5 o’clock p.m., was 
closed at a little past 9. 


GUN ACCIDENTS. 
Wuen breech-loading sporting guns were com- 
ing into vogue, the elder getieration of sportsmen 
predicted all sorts of accidents through the use 
of what they termed the new-fangled shooting 
iron, but three decades have now passed since 
the invention by Jacob Snider of the breech- 
loading weapon for military purposes, and 
though his rifle was not finally adopted in the 
British army until seven years afterwards, the 
gunmakers of London and Birmingham at once 
saw the value of Mr. Snider’s idea for cleanliness 
and quick firing in sporting guns, and long 


before Tommy Atkins shouldered his new piece, 


sportsmen who were not affected by prejudice 
or conservatism had the pleasure of shooting 
with a breechloader. They were not numerous, 
however. For several years many of the crack 
shots in England refused to give up the old 
muzzle-loader, and nothing was more common 
in discussing the merits of the new gun than to 
hear it praised for advantages that could not 
be denied, but at the same time decried as a 
great danger to those who used it. Looking 
back now, it appears that not one tithe of the 
gun accidents happen in these days that occur- 
red when muzzle-loaders were in general use, 
and there can be no question whatever that this 
is largely due to the breechloading principle. 
It is rarely, indeed, now-a-days that we hear 
of a gun accident. The following account 
of one taken from the Svugapore Free Press 
seems almost incredible from the gross care- 
lessness or ignorance displayed, but the pro- 
bability is that the gun was one of the few 
remaining muzzle-loaders now in use :—‘‘A 
case of death by shooting took place at about 
half-past ten last evening, in the house of 
the head tamby of Government House, on Go- 
vernment Hill. The victim was one Alli, or 
Alexander Daniel, a Christian Madrasee com- 
positor in the Government Printing Office. 
Daniel had been out shooting during the day, 
and returned to his home about ten o’clock in 
the eventing. He was last seen alive cleaning 
his gun, a double-barrelled one, and it is sup- 
posed that while he was looking down one of 
the barrels, the stock of the gun being on the 
ground, the trigger caught in his trousers and 
went off, both charges entering his mouth, 
mutilating his head in, a shocking manner, 
death being instantaneous. When the report 
was heard several people went to the room and 
found the young man dead. As there was no 
one present when the occurrence took place, it 
is not likely that the inquest, to be held on the 
2oth, will disclose more than is already known.” 


THE LOCAL ASSEMBLY AND LOCAL AUTHORITIES 
OF NIIGATA PREYECTURE. 
Tuis years’s session of the local Assembly of Nii- 
gata appears to have been very noisy about the 
financial report for engineering works. The As- 
sembly was not satisfied about the way in which 
the accounts of certain items were kept, and it 
appointed three of its members, Messrs. Yama- 
kiwa, Suzuki, and Kiyono, as delegates to wait 
upon the Governor and advise him to take 
proper measures about the affair. The dele- 
gates saw Governor Shinozaki on the 2gth 
ultimo, and pointed out to him all the doubtful 
points of the report. The Governor expressed 
his thanks for the information given by the 
delegates, though, with regard to the measures 
they advised him to take, he could not consult 
with them, as the matter lay entirely within his 
official competence. Mr. Shinozaki, however, 
perceived the justice of the claims of the local 
Assembly, and on the same day he put on the 


hishokd list about a dozen officers, including 
the chiefs of the works section and of the local 
assembly section, while about seventeen engi- 
neers and employés engaged in the engineering 
works under the local Government were dis- 
missed from the service. The Nichi Nicht 
also states that, according to rumour, Mr. 
Kondo, a secretary of that Prefecture, will be 
transferred to some other post, probably from 
the same cause. 


THE LIBERAL ORGAN ON TREATY REVISION. 
Tue organ of the Liberals (the Zokyo Aoron) 
writes with most complete assurance about the 
programme of Treaty Revision. It evidently 
regards the question as dead and buried for the 
time being, and it sternly rebukes those who 
venture to think that it has still life, or that it is 
capable of being speedily revived. Liberality is 
not necessarily characteristic of a Liberal jour- 
nal. The Aoron at all events shows no traces 
of such a quality, for it professes to think that 
anyone persisting in his attempts to complete 
Revision at this juncture is actuated by selfish 
motives and has no regard for the welfare of his 
country. We don’t quite see how this proposi- 
tion is to be established, and probably the Xoron 
does not see either. However, it is wonderfully 
“cock sure.” It tells the advocates of the 
danko (resolute carrying out) policy that there 
was some excuse for their persistence before the 
Government made up its mind to postpone 
Treaty Revision, but that after such a decision 
has been arrived at, the best, and in fact the 
only proper, course is to accept the situation 
frankly and resign themselves to their fate. 
The Xoron professes to have urged its fellow- 
thinkers to limit their agitation to the period 
before the proposed treaties were concluded, 
and leaves us to infer that had the treaties 
been concluded in spite of the opposition, it 
would have counselled patient submission. We 
hope so, but it must be confessed that the lan- 
guage of the Xoron and journals of similar 
complexion had not prepared us for any display 
of such moderation. 


JAPANESE MODERN NOVELS AND FEUILLETONS, 


Proressor Kato Hiroyuki has a powerful ar- 
ticle in the Japanese Na/ure (Zensoku) on the 
subject of Japanese modern novels and feuille- 
tons. Novelists literally swarm now-a-days, 
their productions being chiefly of the type 
known at Secyo-r7u, or ‘“ foreign-style” novels, 
in which love plays a prominent part. Profes- 
sor Kato speaks of them with undisguised 
contempt. It is not given to every one, he says, 
to write remances. These modern productions 
are not fit to be mentioned in the same breath 
with the masterpieces of Bakin and Shunsui. 
Of some of them it may be said that they 
serve neither as moral medicine nor moral 
poison, but others certainly tend to work great 
mischief. Especially must the latter verdict be 
recorded of the feuilletons that appear in so 
many daily papers. The effect of these upon 
the minds of young men and women must 
be exceedingly evil. Vrofessor Kato employs 
a novel metaphor to express the danger of such 
writing; it is worse, he avers, than cholera 
or diptheria. He exhorts the Authorities to in- 
terfere. The Press and Publication regulations 
confer the necessary power, since they contain 
provisions against the dissemination of matter 
offensive to public morals, and if they were 
rigorously enforced all this poisonous literature 
might be suppressed. Professor Kato devotes 
his energies in a most useful direction when he 
takes up this matter. We hope that his warnings 
willbe listened to andacted on by the Authorities. 


INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL BANKS. 

Tue fixing of a large portion of the country’s 
circulating capital in connection with various 
industrial companies formed during recent 
years, has begun to set many business men and 
financiers thinking seriously about a method of 
remedying such an inconvenient withdrawal of 
money from the sphere of commerce. <Accord- 
ing to the Shgoyo Shimpo, three schemes seem 
to be contemplated by financial people. One 
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set of men propose the establishment of an 
industrial bank ; another school thinks it best to 
establish a commercial bank ; while a third class 
proposes the conversion of some of the National 
Banks into a kind of land bank, or industrial 
bank, upon the expiration of the period of their 
presentcharters. We really do not see how any of 
these projects will greatly mend matters. Capital 
sunk, as so many millions have been during the 
past four years, cannot be again brought into 
circulation merely by providing machines to 
circulate it, and banks are simply such machines. 
When Japan, having persuaded herself that she 
may fairly take the risk of incurring gold liabi- 
lities, goes abroad for money, she will enter upon 
an era of really vigorous prosperity. 
THE KOMBU TRADE. 

AccorpDING to the Shogyo Shimpo, the collectors 
of kombuin Hokkaido have hada good season this 
year. Last year the quantity of the article col- 
lected was less than usual, and to aggravate the 
situation, the price it commanded in the market 
was abnormally low. But the formation of a 
company called the Kombu Kaisha, and the 
direct export of the article have gradually 
brought about an improvement in the state of 
affairs, and the price, as compared with last 
year, is said to have risen twenty or thirty per 
cent., and in some cases even as much as 
eighty per cent. The Chinese merchants who 
formerly possessed the monopoly of the trade 
are reported to be complaining of the opera- 
tions of the Kombu Kaisha folks, who have 
effected a better organization among the collec- 
tors of the weed and are now directly exporting 
the article to China. Apparently the Chinese 
are beginning to discover that competition with 
Japanese in Japan is not all plain sailing. 


MR. OZAKI YUKYO IN AN ENGLISH PAPER. 


Mr. Ozaxr Yuryo, on of the leaders of the 
Kaitshin-to and for many years editor in chief of 
the fZocht Shimbun, contributed the following 
to the columns of the Western Times of Octo- 
ber 23rd :-— 


Each mail from Japan, of late, has brought unplea- 
sant news—namely, that the feeling of my countrymen 
towards England is growing worse and worse. Why 
so ? Because it is now an open secret that the English 
Government have raised, and still are raising, perhaps, 
objections and counter propositions to our mild pro- 
posals on the subject of treaty revision, which were 
amicably received by the United States, Germany, and 
Russia, whose examples will be followed ere long by 
France, Italy, Switzerland, &c. 

As I stated in my ‘short appeal” in your valuable 
paper some time ago, treaty revision is the burning 
question of the day in Japan; the entire Empire re- 
sounds with animated discussions of its merits and 
demerits. lhe proposals to-which your Government 
object as too exacting are at the same time opposed 
by a great number of my compatriots as too weak 
and conceding toomuch. ‘Ihe country is divided into 
two parties on the question at present, one for, and 
the other against, the Government proposals. All 
sections of Conservatives and almost all of Radicals 
exert their combined forces to the utmost to reject the 
already.signed treaties with the United States, Ger- 
many,and Russia, and to stop the negotiations with 
other countries, simply because they thik the conces- 
sions by our Government injurions to our honour and 
interest, It is their common object to sweep away all 
the unreasonable privileges (of which there are many) 
enjoyed hitherto by the treaty powers, and to conclude 
with them treaties of absolute equality. One of our 
ablest generals went so far as to resign his active 
service in the army in otder to be able to discuss and 
oppose publicly what he regarded as the weak foreign 
policy of the Cabinet. The combined opponents have 
many able politicians and generals among them; they 
may be ina minority, but their political influence is 
not to be disregarded. 

‘The very same proposals which are denounced by 
the powerful opposition as weak, dishonourable, and 
too yielding, are objected to by the English Govern- 
ment as too exacting. It is not my present intention 
to discuss which of two views of our proposals is right 
or wrong; but in the circumstances described, it is not 
to be wondered at if your Government's objections and 
counter-propositions are looked upon as a strong 
evidence of their selfishness and injustice by the friends 
and foes of treaty revision, viz. by the whole com- 
munity of 40,000,000 people. 

It is said that many ardent opponents were unable 
to believe their own ears when they heard, at first, the 
objections of your Government to too far conciliatory 
vropositions (as they deem them) of our Foreign 
Minister. However that may be, there remains the 
| deplorable fact of the Japanese mistrust of and ill-feel- 

ing towards England, It is impossible to improve the 
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osition by any other means than by the change of 
ront on your side. Ifthe English Government gives 
up its ill-conceived objections at once, so much the 
better. If not, there is only one course left to us, viz., 
that of abolishing the present treaty between England 
and Japan after, say, one year’s notice, to do which it 
has been in our power since 17 years ago. 

We have been meek, mild,—nay, perhaps too timid, 
in our transactions with the Western Powers during 
the long course of over 40 years, Ali parties are tired 
of it, and if our Government should adopt the high- 
handed poli-y of abolishing the existing unjust treaty 
altogether, the whole nation would hail it as ‘t good 
tidings of great joy,” and would cordiatly support the 
Government toa man. But this isthe last resort, and 
the relations of two countries cannot help being 
strained in the meantime, which is not to the interest 
of either. So it is my sincere hope and wish that the 
English Government may re-examine its position and 
change its front. In fact, England his enjoyed the 
doubtful blessings of the unjust privileges in question 
too long already, and shecan afford to give them up 
for the sake of justice and honour. As for ourselves, 
we have crossed the Rubicon ; and if any Government 
were weak—I will not say base—enough to retrace its 
steps, it would be crushed with the whole weight of the 
national indignation, 


Writing later Mr. Ozaki, says :— 


Soon after I had despatched my last article, ‘ Eng. 
land and Japan,” to you, I received a telegram from 
Japan to the following effect :— 

“Count Okuma, the Foreign Minister, was attacked 
on the 13th instant, by an assassin on returning from 
the Cabinet Council, and was badly wounded in his 
leg ; but no danger to his life.” 

‘The very proposals regarding treaty revision, which 
are objected to by the English Government as too 
strong and exacting, were the cause of this murderous 
attempt. Why? Because a great number of his opno.- 
nents regard them as too weak and dishonourable. 
Such is the difficulty of our position! To make a 
proposition which may be satisfactory tu your Govern- 
ment, Foreign Ministers must have many lives at 
command. Even the present propositions were enough 
to arm the ass.issin, 

Our political waters were greatly disturbed, and our 
position was very serious for some time; but the hand 
of the assassin has distroyed, lL am sure, the political 
‘influence of Count Okuma'’s opponents; and, if 
Heaven preserve him for the good of his country, his 
power and influence will vastly increase, With the 
opposition baffled, with triumphant supporters, and, 
whit is more, with the sympathy of the whole 
country at his back, he will persist in his policy. If 
the British Government stl] insists on its objeciions, 
he is not the man to shrink from the responsibility of 
the strenuous policy which [ adverted to in my last 
article. 

In the event of our ignoring the existing tresty, 
owing to your objections to our new proposals, there 
seem to be but two courses left for the English Go- 
vernment, armed opposition, or a more conciliatory 
attitude. [ don't know which of the two courses your 
Government may prefer, but what is certain is this 
we are prepured for either. 


2 JAMES PRESCOTT JOULE. 


On October rith of this year, James Prescott 
Joule, one of the greatest scientific men of the 
century, died at the age of seventy-one. ‘To 
the vast semi-scientific world that hangs on the 
lips of the Tyndalls, the Huxleys, and other 
lay-preachers of the day, the name of Dr. Joule 
may not perhaps be as familiar as it ought. 
But let any one turn over the pages of a mo- 
dern treatise—even the most elementary—on 
heat or electricity or general physics, and there, 
conspicuous, will be seen the name of Joule. 
He first taught us how many fvot-pounds of 
work are equivalent to the heat consumed in 
raising water to the boiling point; in technical 
language he established the First Law of Ther- 
modynamics, which, taken with Newton's dicta 
in the Principra, gives us virtually ‘the whole 
modern doctrine of the Conservation of Energy, 
The physicist always speaks of ‘‘Joule’s Equi- 
valent,” and represents it in his equations by 
the letter “J.” Then, in electricity there is 
Foule’s Law, telling how much heat is developed 
ina wire along which a given electric current 
is passing-—clearly a law of supreme importance 
in these days of incandescent lamps. When a 
man’s name is constantly used to designate a 
principle, a law, or a quantity, we have at once 
a rough gauge of his greatness. No astronome: 
thinks of calling himself a Newtonian, for he is 
so by the law of his being; but in Mahomme- 
dans, in Comptists, in Hegelians, in Darwinians, 
in Gladstonians, we have sure enough evidence 
of the greatness of the founders of these sects. 
So in the nomenclature of his electrical units, 
the man of science has, so te speak, deified his 


recognised leaders. ‘Thus the Ampere, the 
Ohm, the Volt, the Gauss, the Farad, the 
Coulomb, and the Joule—each a measurable 
quantity as definite as the foot, the pound, the 
hour—are all derived from the great names of 
a generation of scientific workers, of whom the 
last has now passedaway. Joule was not a pro- 
fessional scientific man. He occupied no Chair 
of Physics, and was not bred at any Universily. 
He received his enthusiasm in science from 
Dalton, of Atomic Theory fame, whose private 
classes he attended while engaged in learning 
the ostensible business of his life in his father’s 
brewery. He retired from business in 1854; 
but before that year he had gained a world wide 
reputatio#f as a scientific man,—more especially 
for his extraordinary experimental skill in the 
accurate measurement of small effects, for the 
keen sagacity with which he got rid or took 
account of, disturbing causes, and for the pro- 
found problems in physics which he attacked 
and solved with completeness. In addition to 
the usual scientific honours that fall to a man 
of his eminence, Joule received in 1878 a Royal 
Pension of £200 in recognition of his scientific 
labours. Like Faraday, Joule was an experi- 
menter of genius; and yet there is a remarkable 
contrast between their respective methods of 
work, busy though they both were at the same 
time with much the same subjects. It may 
will be doubted if we have any experimenters 
of genius left. Talent there is in plenty, and 
genius in other directions of scientific thought ; 
but one often wonders if technical schools, 
tizid college courses, and other intellectual 
uplifters and levellers will give back to us our 
Maxwells and our Joules. 


the Choya, may be regarded as the mouth-pieces 
of the principal statesmen of the SasshQi and 
Choshfi clans respectively. As to Prince Toku- 
gawa, he will chiefly consult the opinions of 
Count Katsu. With regard to other Princes, 
our contemporary is not yet in a position to 
speak. Some people are said to entertain large 
hopes about this latest alliance of noblemen of 
the highest order. They seem inclined to be- 
lieve that the efforts of the Association will pro- 
duce the important result of turning the minds 
of Japanese statesmen to view political ques- 
tions from the broad national standpoint. We 
have not ourselves observed that there is much 
want of nationality about Japanese statesman- 
ship. Seeing that the reins of government have 
been held for many years by practically two 
clans, and that party feeling has of late been 
allowed to exercise considerable influence upon 
politics, casual observers are disposed to im- 
agine that the interests of the country at large 
do not receive paramount consideration. But, 
unfortunately, the cause of party too often 
seems to set itself above the cause of the peo- 
ple, to whatever country we look for examples, 
and as for the Sa/-cho combination, so far 
from being an injury to the country, it has 
constituted the only stable basis of admini- 
stration that Japan possesses under her present 
circumstances. We have been saying this for 
a long time, and thoughtful Japanese are of 
the same way of thinking. 


COUNT KATSU ON JAPANESE NAVAL HISTORY. 
Tue book compiled by Count Katsu on the 
modern military history of Japan has made its 
appearance. It is a voluminous work contain- 
ing a mass of valuable and interesting informa- 
tion to which the Count’s peculiar position gave 
him access. The gallant author is reported to 
have said that he originally had no intention of 
publishing the book. The records it contains 
had been collected by him without any special 
purpose, and would have been destroyed had 
not his friends persuaded him to put them into 
book form, even going so far as to undertake to 
defray the cost of publication. The Count, 
according tothe Vom/éur! Shimbun, thinks that 
the volumes will prove of interest to foreigners, 
inasmuch as they contain accounts of events 
constituting important incidents in the history 
of the country’s foreign relations. Among such 
incidents the affair of Shimoda, in which the 
Russians were concerned, is mentioned, and 
allusion is also made to a letter written by the 
Emperor Napoleon during the seige of Sebasto- 
pol. Count Katsu appears to think, indeed, 
that his own nationals will care very little for 
the work and that it will ultimately find its way 
entirely into foreign hands, but we are inclined 
to be sceptical about this. Volumes written in 
Japanese are not likely, under any circumstances, 
to find a large market abroad. 


ERUPTION OF SHIRANU-SAN, 


Tokyo journals report that the volcano Shirane- 
san, which rises from the shores of Lake Chi- 
zenji, near Nikko, broke out in eruption early 
on the morning of the sth inst. It was observed 
by the local people on the evening of the 4th 
inst. that the water of the streams which have 
their sources near the mountain was much dis- 
coloured, and gave forth an unpleasant smell. 
About midnight the sound of thunder peals 
was heard to a distance of 7 7é from the 
volcano, the noises continuing during the whole 
night. The watchman at the hot springs at the 
foot of the mountain was so alarmed by the 
phenomenon that he fled to the nearest hamlet, 
Koshimotomura, where he reported that the 
springs were throwing up jets of muddy water 
to a height of several feet. Twenty-four hours 
afterwards the country folks became aware that 
the mountain was in active eruption, throwing 
out fire and ashes, the latter of which spread 
over the country to a considerable extent, 
reaching as far as Imaichi. The eruption has 
taken place from the crater formed in June, 
1872, when the volcano became active for a 
time. Professor Milne writing of Shirane-san 
says i— 

“ Shiranesan was in eruption in June, 1872. ‘The 
height is about 8.500 feet. 1 he crater is irregular and 
contains depressions filled with water (Marshall), Ac- 
cording to Satow there was an eruption in April, 
1871, and another in 1649. ‘The height is 8,800 feet. 
On thetop there are several small craters. A ridge 
cilled Mayijisane looks like the rim of an enormous 
crater. At the north end of this there is a pond of a 
remarkable green colour, 


EXTRAORNANY GENERAL MEETING OF THE SHARE- 
HOLDERS OF THE SAPPORO SUGAR FACTORY. 
Tue shareholders of the Sapporo Sugar Factory 
held an extraordinary general meeting at the 
Kései-kan, Kobiki-cho, Tokyo, on the 5th 
instant at three o'clock p.m. Those assembled 
numbered about forty. Mr. Hori Sdichi, a 
graduate of the Sapporo Agricultural College, 
presided in his capacity of President of the 
Company. He explained the reasons for which 
the meeting had been convened, and remarked 
that the company had lately been able to pur- 
chase the Sorachi Farm from the Hokkaido 
Administration Board, on specially favourable 
terms. The farm is 220 cho (550 acres) in 
extent and is provided with all the necessary ac- 
cessories, such as implements, horses, cattle, 
etc. The company also contemplated, Mr. 
Hori continued, reclaiming land in the vicinity 
not only of the Sorachi Farm but also of the 
Model Farm of the Sapporo Agricultural 
College, to the extent of about 580 cho (1,450 
acres). Thus the factory would have a suiti- 
cient area of land to produce the beet froin 
which sugar is extracted. But in undertaking 
these works of reclamation and cultivation, the 
company’s present capital, ye 400,000, was not 
adequate. So the President proposed to in- 


THE “ KOSHAKU Kal.” 
By way of sequel to previous information about 
the Association of Princes lately organized by 
the efforts of Prince Shimazu Tadayoshi, the 
Choya Shimbun observes that, the Association 
being different from similar ones formed by 
noblemen of other orders,—such for instance as 
the Association of Counts or that of Viscounts 
—it is important to know the political views of 
its principal members. As reported previously 
in our contemporary’s columns, Prince Shimazu 
is backed by the principal statesmen of Kago- 
shima, while Prince Md6ri will look to the 
counsel of men like Counts Ito and Inouye and 
Viscounts Nomura and Shinagawa. It is also 
stated that Count Inouye in particular exercises 
a great influence over the mind of his former 
liege lord. So Princes Shimazu and Méri, says 
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crease it by ye 100,000. Then ensued a long 
discussion ; some maintaining that it would be 
safer to increase the capital to y'e 800,000, be- 
cause the proposed increase of yes 100,000 was 
based on a rather low estimate ; others support- 
ing the original proposition, When the sense 
of the meeting was taken, the proposition to 
increase the capital to ye 800,000 was found to 
have the larger number of supporters, and a re- 
solution was carried to that effect. For the pre- 
sent, however, the whole amount of additional 
capital will not be required, the paid up capital 
will be maintained at yes 500,000 for some 
time. Against this sum, the Hokkaido Ad- 
ministration Board has guaranteed a dividend 
of 5 percent. per annum. Whether the factory 
will pay or not is as yet uncertain, since it has 
not commenced operations. But the managers 
entertain sanguine hopes of success, and judg- 
ing from the peculiar adaptability of the climate 
and soil of Hokkaido to the production of ex- 
cellent beet, there is no reason why the enter- 
prize should not prosper under proper manage- 
ment. Mr. Hori, after serving for some time 
under the Hokkaido Administration, was sent 
some years ago to Germany, where he devoted 
his attention to the manufacture of beet-root 
sugar at Magdeburg and various other places. 
After making all necessary investigations, he 
came back early this year and was at once ap- 
pointed President of the company. Being a 
near relative of the President of the new Mining- 
Railway Company, anda fellow clansman of 
General Nagayama, Head of the Hokkaido Ad- 
ministration Board, Mr. Hori possesses qualifica- 
tions which doubtless appear valuable, apart 
from his scientific acquirements. 


DR. GIDEON DRAPER. 


Rev. Gipeon Draper, D.D., who died at the 
residence of his son, Rev. G. F. Draper, 222, 
Biuff, Yokohama, on Sunday last, was interred 
in the Aoyama Cemetery, Tokyo, on Tuesday 
afternoon, December toth. Funeral services 
were conducted both at Yokohama and in the 
Goucher Hall, Anglo-Japanese College, Ao- 
yama, the Rev. Dr. Meacham conducting the 
former, and Rev. Julius Soper the latter. Dr. 
Draper and his wife reached Yokohama in 
October last, on a visit to their son. Dr, 
Draper was in very feeble health at the time, 
and, gradually growing weaker and weaker, 
passed away peacefully on the 8th inst. It will 
be remembered by our readers that Dr. Draper 
was invited about three years ago to become the 
Pastor of the Union Church, Yokohama. Not 
feeling physically equal to the task, he declined. 
Dr. Draper has led a remarkably active life. He 
began his career as a lawyer, and for several 
years practised that profession in his native State, 
New York, with marked success. He gave up 
his practice however, and devoted himself 
to the study of Theology. In 1857 he en- 
tered the Ministry of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and for over 32 years was a faith- 
ful, earnest, and scholarly preacher of the 
Gospel. He adorned his profession, and had 
much success in every pastoral charge under 
his care. His visited Europe three times 
during his life. At one time he was Pastor of 
the American Church in Geneva, for one year, 
and at other times he was temporary Pastor 
of Union Churches in Berlin, London, and 
St. Petersburg—always ready to work for the 
cause that he loved so well, when his physical 
condition was such as to allow him. He was also 
a frequent contributor to newspapers and maga- 
zines. His articles were always fresh and in- 
structive, 


A BRONZE STATUE FOR SAIGO TAKAMORI. 


Accorpinc to Tokyo papers, it appears that 
there is on foot a project for the erection of a 
bronze statue of Saigo Takamori. Among the 
projectors, we find the names of Prince Sanjo, 
Counts Kuroda, Matsukata, Yamagata, Inouye, 
Okuma, Ito, and many other prominent per 
sonages. All business connected with the affair 
will be transacted at the Yayoisha, Shiba. The 
statue will be equestrian. The estimated cost 
is put at 90,c0o yen. As to the site where the 
monument will be located, no decision has yet 


been arrived at, but, according to our Tokyo 
contemporaries, it will be either on the spacious 
ground before the Imperial Castle or in the 
Park of Ueno. Contributions will be received 
of however small amount, andthe date when the 
subscription list will close is fixed for some time 
in December of 1890. 
ae 

It is also reported that certain admirers of 
Saigo at Kyoto are about to erect a monument 
there to his memory. The principal originator 
of the Kyoto scheme is a man named Ueda 
Rakusai. He is said to be so enthusiastic an 
admirer of Saigo that he has put by for this 
sole purpose a. sum of about 3,500 yen, which 
he realized a few years ago by the sale of a 
steamboat. His original object was to erecta 
stone monument within the compound of the 
Kiyomidzu Temple beside that of Gesho, a 
celebrated Kyoto priest, who was one of the 
confidential friends of Saigo and who, when 
pursued by the Government, fled to Kagoshima 
together with Saigo and there threw himself into 
the sea hand in hand with his friend. A fisher- 
man recovered the bodies of these men; Gesho 
was dead, but Saigo was with difficulty restored 
tolife. Mr. Ueda, however, finding that there is 
not space enough for the purpose at. the de- 
sired spot, is said to have decided to erect the 
monument somewhere else in Kyoto. 


NEWSPAPER SUSPENSIONS. 


Recent suspensions of newspapers have of 
course given rise to some talk. People wonder 
what it means, and suggest all sorts of extra- 
ordinary explanations. Some express surprise 
that while one journal is allowed to talk very 
freely, another is punished for translating its 
sentiments into much milder language. A con- 
trast adduced is that of the Nichi Nichi Shim- 
dun and the Vomturt Shimbun. The former, 
afew days ago, published an unusually out- 
spoken article recommending that Cabinet 
Ministers should not be confined to noblemen. 
This criticism passed unchallenged, whereas 
the Fomiur?’s comparatively moderate remarks 
about Treaty Revision entailed a sentence of 
suspension. But the people who profess in- 
ability to understand such distinctions, appear 
to lose sight of an important point, namely, that 
although liberty of the press is a limited quantity 
in Japan, the limits are applied in accordance 
with law. A paper is not fined or suspended 
merely because its utterances seem offensive : 
they must be in distinct violation of the Press 
Regulations. Of course something does inevit- 
ably depend on the judgment of the persons 
administering the law. The crimes of disrespect 
to officials (Aanri bujyoku) and prejudice to 
the public peace (chan bogwat) are not overt 
acts concerning the commission of which no 
doubt can exist. It is always possible therefore, 
that in adjudicating whether or no a journal has 
been guilty of these offences, decisions open to 
criticism may be arrived at. Still, the theory is 
that the law must be actually violated, and in 
the Wreht Nrehi’s article about a Cabinet of 
noblemen, there was nothing either of an offen- 
sive or of a disturbing character. But we 
gather that the recent access of strictness is of 
a nature similar to a corresponding state of 
affairs in 1886. Atthe latter time the agitation 
against Treaty Revision led to some public ex- 
eats of opinion calculated to disturb the 
1armony of the country’s foreign relationsand dis- 
tinctly opposed to the success of the negotiations. 
The papers were cautioned, and recourse was 
even had to the exceptional measure of address- 
ing a circular to them from the Foreign Office. 
One or two, failing to accept this warning, 
suffered for their independence. A cognate 
State of affairs has arisen now. The law is 
very distinct on the subject of not publishing 
matter prejudicial to the smooth conduct of the 
country’s foreign relations,and the Authorities are 
doubtless persuaded that the circumstances of 
the time demand a strict application of the law. 
* * * 

The Nichi Nicht Shimbun’s article, referred 
to above, was directed to combat an idea which, 
according to that journal’s views, appears to 


direct the selection of Ministers of State—the 
idea that nobleman alone: are eligible for that 
office. The Nichi Nichi thinks that the nature 
of a man’s opinions and. his competence, with 
special reference to current affairs, weigh less 
in the scale of his selection for office, than his 
record of rank and former services. Another 
point noted is that once a man has accepted a 
portfolio, there seems to be great difficulty about 
his resigning it, even though his opinions have 
ceased to be in touch with those of his col- 
leagues. Count Kuroda’s Cabinet is instanced 
as illustrating both these phases. The Count 
included in it men renowned for their achieve- 
ment at the time of the Restoration, without 
taking any thought for their political views, and 
the consequence was a practical deadlock, from 
which an obvious exit would have been the 
retirement of the dissentient elements. Yet 
they did not retire. It has been inevitable 
hitherto, the Wich? Nicht thinks, that rank 
and position should possess importance as quali- 
fications for high office, but under a Constitu- 
tional form of Government nothing of the kind 
is necessary. A man may well be a merchant 
one day and a Minister of Finance the next, 
and there is nothing to prevent the holder 
of a barrister's brief this week becoming the 
holder of the portfolio of Justice next week. The 
Tokyo journal desires to see these broad prin- 
ciples recognised in Japan ; a wish emphatically 
democratic, but in no sense an offence against 
the law. 


x 


A STORY FROM KOBE. 


OccasionaLLy we find in the vernacular press 
accounts more or less interesting, of transac- 
tions between Japanese and foreign merchants. 
Probably the majority of euch tales are mis- 
representations. At all events we take them as 
ex-parte statements, since the Japanese news- 
papers obviously have access to one side only. 
They are for the most part brief and hazy, but 
neither of these adjectives can be applied to 
a story now told by the $s: Shimpo. Itis 
a detailed and circumstantial statement, and 
we reproduce it in order that those concerned 
may have an opportunity of correcting it if 
false. A certain Mr. Murayama, we read, 
trading in Kobe as an exporter of coal, has 
been in the habit of entrusting the sales of 
the staple to Mr. J. Morrison of that Settle- 
ment, the principal market being Hongkong. 
During the early months of this year, Mr. 
Murayama asserts—for we presume him to 
be the Fg Shimpo’s informant—that he found 
it impossible to obtain account sales from Mr. 
Morrison, and that, being in want of cash to 
carry on his business, he asked that gentleman 
for an advance of eight thousand yen. By and 
by the time for repaying the money approached, 
but still no account sales were forthcoming. 
Mr. Murayama accordingly began to importune 
Mr. Morrison, whereupon the latter replied that 
account sales had been duly furnished from the 
first, and that nothing further of that kind was 
necessary. At the same time he called on Mr. 
Murayama to return the money lent him. The 
latter, much astonished, complained that he 
was not receiving just treatment, and it ended 
in Mr. Morrison bringing an action to recover 
the eight thousand jez. He obtained from the 
Kobe Court of First Instance an order to place 
all Mr. Murayama’s belongings under restraint ; 
the latter, on the other side, claiming that, ac- 
cording to ruling market rates, some six thou- 
sand yen were still due to him. The story goes 
on to say that three persons have been subjected 
to heavy loss in connection with the affair. 
They are Mr. Mochitsugi, who had placed thirty 
thousand catties of coal in Mr. Murayama’s 
keeping; Mr. Watanabe, who had sixty thousand 
catties there, and Mr. Ozaki, who had the same 
quantity. When the godown was sealed up in 
consequence of Mr. Morrison's application, the 
market rate was from 22 to 23 yew per ten thou- 
sand catties, but it has since fallen to from 16 
to 17 yen. The three owners have thus been 
subjected to a loss of over two thousand yen. 
Their application to have the coal released was 
of course opposed by Mr. Morrison, and the 
only course remaining for them was to bring 
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suit in the British Consulate. But to do this 
they would require the services of a foreign 
barrister, and to bring a foreign barrister from 
Yokohama would cost—according to the Fiji 
—five hundred dollars by way of travelling ex- 
penses and retainer, and a hundred dollars a 
day while the suit was in progress, so that the 
barrister’s fees alone would amount to more than 
the money at stake. Under these circumstances 
the three dealers decided to steer clear of the 
Consulate and to content themselves with suing 
Mr. Murayama for compensation in the Japa- 
nese Court, a proceeding which, after all, seems 
to be the only proper course. The Japanese 
tribunal naturally ruled that the issue raised by 
the three gentlemen was inseparable from the 
rest of the case, and that the whole should be 
heard at one time. Thus Messrs. Mochitsugi, 
Watanabe, and Ozaki are compelled to have their 
coal impounded. The Fiji Shimpo quotes the 
affair as an instance of the hardships of the ex- 
traterritorial system, which compels Japanese to 
have recourse to foreign courts at a prohibitive 
cost. We know nothing about the case except 
what we read in our contemporary’s columns, 
but that appears quite sufficient to show that the 
Fiji Shimpo is labouring under a_ strange 
misconception. Extraterritoriality has nothing 
whatever to do with the case in question. If 
the three traders did go to the expense of get- 
ting a barrister from Yokohama, he would 
simply tell them that the British Consular Court 
could not exescise any jurisdiction in the matter. 
The godown was sealed up by order of a Japa- 
nese tribunal, and a British Court could have 
no authority to order it to be opened... Extra- 
territoriality has a great deal to answer for, but 
in this case it is quite innocent. If no such 
thing as Consular jurisdiction existed, the three 
Japanese whose goods are impounded would 
find themselves in exactly the same predica- 
ment. Their only recourse would equally be to 
a Japanese Court, just as Mr. Morrison’s only 
recourse is to the Kobe SAishin Sarbansho. 
We are really surprised that a journal so astute 
and careful as the if Shimpo should have 
been.so singularly misled. 


SAT-CHO DOMINATION, 


THe Mainichi Shimbun devotes three articles 
to a discussion of the question of the Saéf-cho 
domination, which is now engaging the atten- 
tion of Japanese politicians more than ever. 
At the outset our comtemporary alludes to the 
generally received rumour that, before proceed- 
ing to settle the question of Teraty Revision, the 
question of the balance of power between the 
statesmen of SasshQ and Choshfi is to be satis- 
factorily adjusted by the Government, and then 
goes on as follows :—‘‘ Whether this report be 
true or not, itis a fact that everywhere in our 
society, in commercial no less than in political 
circles, the clansmen of SasshQ and Choshti 
wield immense power. Such being the case, 
every statesman desirous of trying his hand at 
the practical business of State, is obliged to 
study the means of keeping these powerful factors 
in good workable condition. It is no doubt 
owing to a consciousness of this that a rumour 
like the above has found extensive circulation. 

. . Do the men of Sasshfi and Chosht 
extraction possess ability and energy justifying 
their ascendency in political and commercial 
sphares? If they do, we cannot in the least 
grudge their being all-powerful in our society, 
for power is an inevitable and just consequence 
of ability. If they possess ability surpassing the 
united ability of the rest of the nation, nothing 
can be more proper than that they should be in 
the ascendant in the State and that the less gifted 
remainder of the nation should submit itself 
to their dictation . . . But the power which 
they now exercise does not appear to bear a due 
proportion to the ability they seem,to possess. 
Consequently, the term Sa/-cho has long been 
the title of one of the most agitated questions of 
the era. Those who write about it all seem to 
be animated by a spirit of dissatisfaction at the 
vast influence wielded by the clansmen of 
Sasshfi and Choshf. We also belong to the 
number of men who entertain doubts as to whe- 
ther there is a due ratio between the influence 


exercised and the ability possessed by men 
of the two great clans. We consider that 
our polity is not at present free from the 
fault of disproportionate proponderance on the 
side of the men of certain localities.” Referring 
to the method of curing this prevalent evil, our 
contemporary fails to see the wisdom of mal- 
contents who make it their principal object to 
pull down the Sa/-cho Cabinetand replace it by 
a new one consisting of men of other localiuies. 
The pursuance of such a plan is not calculated 
to serve the purpose of, its originators. It only 
tends to inspire fresh vigour and to rouse a 
spirit of desperate resistance among the men of 
SasshQi and Choshfi, and the result, the A/az- 
nicht says, will be serious national disturbance. 
Those who advocate such a suicidal course of 
of policy ignore the existence of a very im- 
portant circumstance which every politician 
yught to consider seriously in discussing the 
present question. ‘‘We may safely remark 
that eight or nine-tenths of the power of 
the Cabinet are in the hands of the men 
vt SasshG and ChoshQ. But the influence 
which they possess collectively is not the 
sum of their individud influence. Suppose that 
they all resigned their ministerial] posts, would 
their successors be able to set the political 
machinery to work smoothly? Would they be 
able to conduct the home and foreign business 
of the Government without interruption or 
molestation? Our contemporary answers in 
the negative, and states its reassons thus :— 
“The Ministers of SasshGQ and ChoshQ ex- 
traction are powerful, not on account of their 
individual talents or accomplishments, but on 
account of the influence of those who support 
them.” All the Departments of the Govern- 
ment are full of men of these two clans, who 
many be found in every grade of official rank 
from the petty Aaunin to the influential shranén. 
Futher, men of these two clans also occupy 
leading positions in the business world. From 
these circumstances, statesmen of other localities, 
even supposing them capable of superseding the 
present Sa/-chd Ministers, would find them- 
scives helpless to conduct the administration in 
a satisfactury manner. What, then, is the course 
recommended by the progressionist paper ? The 
best policy it says, under the circumstances, 
will be to charge the great men who have creat- 
ed the new government with the duty of sweep- 
ing away the evils of clan ascendeucy. These 
men have afforded unmistakable proof of single- 
mindedness by their recent resignation in a body. 
It is not just to them to hold them responsible for 
the evils of clan government. But at the same 
time, apart fyom these men there is notat present 
a single statesman powerful enough to remedy the 
abuses in question. The A/ainichi sincerely 
hopes, therefore, that their public spirit will 
prompt them to listen with disinterested minds to 
the just demands of the nation. Should the re- 
form he inaugurated by statesmen of the Sassht 
or Choshfi clan, there would he hopes of its 
successful accomplishment; whereas did it ema- 
nate from men of other localities, it would 
surely fail before the enraged clansmen of 
Sasshf and Chosh@. Our contemporary pro- 
fesses great solicitude on the subject, believing 
that if the line of action advocated by the 
ardent opponents of clan government were 
allowed to be carried out, it would only lead‘to 
anarchy. To attack the evil from outside would 
be a madn‘ss; the reform must be inaugurated 
by powerful statesmen within the Government, 
and such statesmen, says the A/afuichr, must be 
of Sasshfi or Chosh@ origin. In conclusion, 
our contemporary observes that if rumour can 
be trusted, the Saf-chdé statesmen will shortly 
have a unique opportunity of showing their devo- 
tion to the interest of the nation by shaping the 
impending Ministerial reconstruction in a man- 
ner acceptable to the people at large. 


THE QUESTION OF PROSTITUTION. 
Tue question of licenced prostitution has hither- 
to been discussed only by Christian reformers 
in this country; but since the late action of the 
Gumma Local Assembly, it has begun to 
excile general interest. The Yogaku Zasshi 
(Woman’s Journal) devotes much space in 


its last two issues to the subject. That journal 
advocates the abolition of prostitution. 
the other side, the Yomiuri Shimbun is now 


On 


publishing a series of articles on the same 
subject, its object, judged from what has thus 
far appeared, being to prove that, great as the 
evils of such an institution are, to attempt to sup- 
press it by legal enaciments, would entail greater 
evils, and that the only way of dealing with the 
matter is by the improvement of general morality. 
The question has also been mooted in the local 
Assemblies of Tokyo and Kanagawa, but in 
neither of these did it obtain such a favourable 
reception as in the Prefecture of Gumma. It is 
now announced in the papers that the Fujin 
Ky6fa Kai and the Fujin Haku-hyd Club have 
combined to hold a lecture meeting at the 
Kosei-kan, Kobibi-cho, at which Messrs. Shi- 
mada of the M/latnicht Shimbun, and Ueki 
Emori, a yong politician of some reputation, 
will be the principal speakers. It is also re- 
ported that at yesterday's (8th) meeting of the 
Omei-sha Debating Club, principally composed 
of members of the A’a/shin-fo, the subject of 
of discussion was the question of prostitution. 


POLITICAL CHANGES. ; 
Last Wednesday's Cabinet meeting was altend- 
ed by all the Ministers of State. Count Ito re- 
turned to the capital in the morning. He paid 
his respects to His Majesty the Emperor, and 
afterwards visited the Cabinet. It is now re- 
ported that some changes will be effected in the 
Cabinet within a short time, but with regard to 
the new personelle little is as yet known. It is 
said that the principal feature of the change 
will be the abolition of the pest of Minister Pre- 
sident (Séré Dain), and that one of the Mini- 
sters will simply preside over the meetings of 
the Cabinet under the title of Natkaku Gicho 
(President of the Cabinet). The office of 
Natkaku Gicho will not be a special post. 
Tt will be held in conjunction with a port- 
folio. Count Yamagata is indicated as the 
probable first President of the Cabinet. At 
the same time the general organization (an- 
set) of the Government will be greatly modi- 
fied. We do not vouch, of course, for the truth of 
any of the rumours, but neither do we deny their 
probability. Some reorganisation is eVidently 
contemplated, and the public's forecast is likely 
encugh to be correct. Count Okuma, doubtless, 
will resign his portfolio. He is now able to 
leave his bed, and has even tried his crutches. 
But eight weeks in a recumbent position have 
greatly weakened him, and it is not at all pro- 
bable that he will care to resume duties demand- 
ing so much labour as do the functions of 
Foreign Minister. On the other hand, he will 
naturally be yeluctant to leave the country 
much longer in suspense with regard to the 
question of Treaty Revision. On the whole, 
therefore, we greatly fear that his retirement 
must be looked for. As to his successor, it is 
difficult to speak with any assurance, for the 
simple reason that the statesmen ,apparently 
best suited to fill the post are understood to have 
great reluctance about accepting it. And well 
they may indeed. Jt is an arduous and thank- 
less position. Some day the nation will re- 
cognise with gratitude the debt it owes to 
Counts Inouye and Okuma, but that day seems 
to be still distant. 


THE PROJECTED INDUSTRIAL BANK. 

Our readers have probably observed that among 
the schemes now mooted the establishment of 
an industrial bank finds a place. The Hoch? 
Shimbun gives a short account of the project. 
It appears that ten million yen is talked of as the 
amount of proposed capital, one half to be sub- 
scribed by the public and the other supplied 
from funds deposited with the Savings Bureau. 
As long ago as 1881, when the establishment of 
the Bank of Japan came to be seriously con- 
sidered, proposals were advanced for an indus- 
trial bank also, the financial conditions of Japan 
evidently requiring something of the kind. But 
an industiial bank was a novel affair, and the 
precedents furnished by foreign countries did 
not offer much encouragement. It was decided, 
therefore, that the Bank of Japan should be 
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established first, and that the industrial bank 
should be postponed until fuller knowledge had 
been obtained of the working of similar institu- 
tions in the West. Subsequently Mr. S. Kato, 
then Director of the Banking Bureau, went to 
Europe for the purpose of making enquiries. 
He was assisted by Mr. Kawashima, now a 
Councillor of the Finance Department, who 
undertook to investigate German examples, 
while Mr. Kato conducted researches in France 
and Belgium. On the completion of his enquiry 
Mr. Kato returned to Japan, only to find, how- 
ever, that many changes had taken place in the 
Government. The powers of the Banking 
Bureau were no longer what they had been, and 
to crown all, Mr. Kato himself had to retire 
from office. After this Mr. Kato feel ill, and 
his disease was pronounced incurable. There- 
upon Counts Kuroda and Matsukata decided 
that he should be re-appointed Director of the 
Banking Bureau, so that he might have an 
opportunity of utilizing his knowledge before he 
became incapacitated for business. It was 
understood that his return to office meant cer- 
tain reforms of the Bank of Japan, and also the 
establishment of an industrial bank. Unfor- 
tunately Mr. Kato’s strength did not suffice for 
this programme. He had only finished a draft 
scheme for the improvement of the Bank of 
Japan when his malady compelled him to aban- 
don work altogether. Another Director was 
appointed, but only in a temporary capacity, 
and meanwhile the reforms of the Bank of Japan 
and the preparation of a scheme for an indus- 
trial bank remain in abeyance. There is con- 
sequently no truth in the rumours that an in- 
dustrial bank is likely to be immediattly started, 
nor any foundation for the statements about the 
amount and method of raising its capital. 


THE IMPERIAL JAPANESE LIFE-SAVING SOCIETY. 


Tue formation of the Imperial Japanese Life 
Saving Society (Dat Nippon Tethoku Sutnan 
Kyusai Kar) was celebrated some time time 
ago at Kotohira in the Province of Sanuki, and 
subsequently life-saving stations were establish- 
ed at Tadotsu and the island of Yoshima. 
Good results having been obtained by these two 
stations, the members of the society held a 
meeting on tbe qth instant at the Naval Club, 
Shiba, Tokyo, where a branch office of the 
society is established. They discussed the pre- 
sent condition of the society and its maintenance 
in future. There were present Marquis Nabe- 
shima, Vice-President ; Viscount Fujinami, 
Messrs. Suzuki Daisuke and Ebibo Suejiro of 
the Department of Agriculture and Commerce ; 
Mr. Kiyoura Keigo, of the Home Department; 
Admiral Kimotsuki, Captain Murakami, J.J.N., 
and a number of cther persons. After the 
business was over, those assembled were enter- 
tained at dinner. 

AMALGAMATION OF ELECTRIC LIGHT COMPANIES 

IN TOKYO. 

THERE are at present three rival electric light 
companics in Tokyo,—the Nippon Dento Kaisha, 
the Tokyo Dento Kaisha, and the Fukagawa 
Dento Kaisha. Competition between them has 
been fierce and mutually disadvantageous, es- 
pecially between the first two. It is now re- 
ported that the Nippon Dento Kaisha and the 
Tokyo Dento Kaisha have come to an agree- 
ment to unite their capital and form one com- 
pany. As to the Fukagawa Dento Kaisha, it 
is not yet known whether that company will also 
join the other two or not. At present the 
field of operations of the Fukagawa company 
being far removed from that of the other two, 
it may not be inclined to throw in its lot with 
theirs. The public, of course, will be the suf- 
ferers by the combination, but, on the other 
hand, they have benefited not a little by the 
competition. 


THE PERU MINING SPECULATION. 
It is stated in the Jie Shimpo of Sunday las, 
that about thirty miners Jeft this country for 
Peru on the 3rd instant by the mail for San 
Francisco., The miners are said to have been 
selected from those working at the Ani Mine in 
the Prefecture of Akita. It is also reported that 


the party contained some labourers previously 
engaged in digging wells in the Urban Division 
of Ushigome, Tokyo. These people are said 
to have sailed with the necessary passports for 
foreign travel. It will be observed that these 
people do not go abroad ostensibly for mining 
purposes, but merely as travellers. The com- 
pany has not yet received its charter, and the 
Authorities would scarcely have permitted an 
emigration of Japanese labour, as such, until the 
whole affair is put ona distinct and legal footing. 


RECORDS BROKEN. 


Tue Oceanic arrived here on Sunday and from 
a memo. of her last voyage to San Francisco we 
learn that the trip across was accomplished in 
13 days 14 hours 4 minutes. The sea on seven 
days is marked moderate, the other six being 
described as high, rough, and mountainous, and 
the force of the wind various throughout, but 
generally rather high. The vessel’s best run 
was 354 miles, and this was done through a 
“mountainous” sea with a westerly and S.S.W. 
wind at a force of 8.6. It must have been 
pretty lively on deck that day—not to say wet, 
but one of the prime qualities possessed by the 
class of vessel to which the Oceanic belongs is 
the rapidity with which they relieve themselves 


of water. 


* 
* * 


The China, hence the 24th November, ar- 
rived at San Francisco the 6th inst., making the 
passage in 12 days and 21 hours, which is the 
fastest trip on record. 


THE TRUST AND LOAN COMPANY. 


Apptications for ordinary shares in the Trust 
and Loan Company, Limited, of China, Japan, 
and Straits, will be received by the Hongkong 
and Shanghai Banking Corporation up to three 
o'clock this afternoon. With reference to Foun- 
ders’ Shares, a telegram from London was received 
by the Bank on Saturday requesting the Agent 
here to ‘close applications for Founders’ Shares 
on the 7th inst.,” and an express was at once 
circulated throughout the Settlement which an- 
nounced that “ applications for Founders’ Shares 
will close at 5 p.m. this (Saturday) afternoon.” 
This would appear to indicate that the com- 
pany had been successfully floated in London 
without reference to the support obtained in the 
Far East. 


THE BANK OF JAPAN. 
Tue amounts of convertible notes and reserves 
in the Bank of Japan for the week ended the 
7th inst. were as follows :— 


Coxvertipie Notes. Reserves AND SECURITIES. 


Yen, Yer. 

Notes issued ...... 97,392,934 | Gold coin and bullion, 28,013, c69¢ 
Silver coin and bullion. 30,679,970 
Public Loan Bonds....., 15,800,450 

Treasury Bills 2... = 
Government Bills.. 1,721,609 
Deeds) ices ete dass 4,101,394 
775392,924 5 775392,924 


Of the above total issue of notes, the sum of 
yet 5.990.705 is in the treasury of the Bank, and 
yen 71,402,219 in actual circulation, the latter 
showing an increase of yen 932,183 as com- 
pared with yen 70,470,036 at the end of the 
previous week. 


A DECORATION FOR MR. ARRIVET. 

Mr, Artuur J. B. Arrivet, of the First Higher 
Middle Scheol of Tokyo, has just received a 
communication from the French Minister of 
Education, informing him of his election as an 
officer-of the French Academy, and enclosing 
the silver laurel wreath which is the decoration 
proper to the rank. This is another testimony 
to Mr. Arrivet’s abilities and services to edu- 
cation and literature, and will give satisfaction 
to his numerous acquaintances in the capital. 


JUVENILE JOURNALISM. 

Tux Nippon, as our readers have been told ere 
now, is one of the organs of Young Japan, and 
desirous doubtless to be consistent, it oc- 
casionally affords proof of its youth. For ex- 
ample, its latest utterance is to the effect that 
the use of English rifles by Arab slave-dealers 
is a disgrace to Great Britain. The statement 


sounds like a jest, but we believe it written in 
sober earnest, and can only explain it on the 
supposition that, according to the Mippon’s 
creed, Her Majesty’s Government ought to 
supervise the sales effected by British mer- 
chants so as to prevent evil-minded persons 
getting possession of lethal weapons. We don't 
quite see how the thing could be managed, but 
probably our juvenile contemporary did not 
trouble itself to consider practical details. It 
is very prosaic and matter of fact to allow one- 
self to be deterred by such trifles. England 
has a great deal to answer for. She even allows 
her tradespeople to sell fire-arms to Irish Moon- 
lighters and Old Tom to black autocthons. 


A NEW FIRST SECRRTARY OF THE FRENCH 
LEGATION. 
A new First Secretary has been appointed 
to the French Legation in Tokyo and is ex- 
pected to arrive very shortly. He is M. Charles 
Louis Emile Gachet, and his latest places of 
service were Stockholm during 1885 and 1886; 
Buenos Ayres, to which he was nominated but 
did not proceed ; and Bucharest, where he re- 
mained from January r4th, 1887, until the time 
of his appointment to Japan. 


COLLISION AT SEA. 
Tue V.C. Daily News, referring to the collision 
between the Ancona and Kungpat, says both 
vessels were beached. The Aungpait was 
bound to Hongkong from Newchwang and 
Chefoo. A telegram was received in Shang- 
hai stating that the Kungpai was damaged 
about the bows, and it is reported that another 
telegram was received stating that the estimated 
damage to the Ancona was £9,000. 


AMERICAN ENTERPRISE. 

As an example of American enterprise, Count 
Okuma’s experience is striking. Just a month 
after his Excellency’s leg had been amputated, 
he received a circular from an American house 
calling his attention to the fact that the best 
cork legs in the world were to be obtained from 
Messrs. So and So. We don't know whether 
the advertisement obtained its merited reward, 
but we hope so. 


ABOLITION OF THE JAPANESE TELEGRAPH STAMP. 
By ordinance No. 7 of the Department of Com- 
munications dated the gth inst., the use of the 
present telegraph stamp is prohibited after the 
2gth of February next. For the convenience of 
persons who may possess them, such stamps 
will be received and exchanged up to the 3fst 
of the following month. 

THH ‘ YOMI-URI SHIMBUN.” 

Tux VYomr-uri Shimbun has been suspended. 
Its issue of the 7th instant contained an offence 
against the law, but we are not in a position to 
define the exact .nature of the misdemeanour. 
The Authorities are evidently determined that 
the press shall no longer impede their efforts to 
settle the question of Treaty Revision according 
to their own view of what is prudent. 


NEWCHWANG. 

Messrs. Banning & Co. of Newchwang, writ- 
ing on November 25th, say :—The river is free 
from ice, but the steamer Kungpar leaving to- 
day closes our shipping season. Total arrivals 
are 210 steamers and 44 Sailers, against 227 
steamers and 77 sailers in 1888. The crops 
being abundant and prices reasonable, mer- 
chants anticipate a good steady business next 
spring and summer. 


THE TREASURERSHIP OF THE ASIATIC SOCIETY. 
At the last meeting of Council of the Asiatic 
Society, Mr. J. M. Dixon handed in -his re- 
signation of the office of treasurer, and Dr. 
J. N. Seymour, R.N., of the Higher Normal 
School, Tokyo, was elected to serve in his place. 


THE WRECK OF THE “ CHEESEBROUGH.” 
Wr learn from Hakodate that the remains of 
the Cheesebrough have been sold for $702, and 


the cargo for $55. The purchasers were mer- 
chants at Awomori. 
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THE PERUVIAN SPECULATION. 
SEED Aaa 


NFORMATION is by degrees leaking 

out with respect to the mining specula- 
tion in Peru. It appears that the origina- 
tors of the -enterprise are Mr. FUJIMURA, 
formerly Prefect of Yamanashi Kez, and 
Mr. K. INOuyE. The latter fs a young 
man who has spent some time in Peru, 
and who speaks Spanish excellently. 
With them are associated Mr. KAWANO, 
a mining engineer, as well as the two 
gentlemen, Messrs. TAKAHASHI and TAjI- 
MA, who left for Peru on November 16th. 
Of all those connected with the enterprise 
on this side of the water, two only, 
Messrs. INOUYE and TAJIMA, so far as we 
can learn, have been in Peru. The prin- 
cipal shareholders appear to give them- 
selves no concern whatever about the 
practical details of the affair, being con- 
tent to subscribe their money only, and to 
leave all the rest to the working promoters 
named above. Mr. INOUYE has hitherto 
acted, and will in future act, as the 
Company’s representative in Peru. He 
has an office in Lima (No. gt, Santa 
Theresa) and is expected to proceed thi- 
ther after the return of Messrs. TAKAHASHI 
and TAJIMA to Japan. Mr. INOUYE, we 
learn, has visited the Cerro de Pasco and 
surrounding districts, and doubtless is tho- 
roughly conversant with the difficulties in 
respect of labour, transport, and so forth 
that stand in the way of successful mining 
enterprise there just at present. Of course 
when the Oraya Railway is finished, the 
great riches of the Pasco region will be- 
come accessible, and the Japanese Com- 
pany talk of extending their operations 
to that place by and by. An English 
Company, we believe, is now negotiating 
with the Peruvian Government to take up 
the unfinished railway works and carry 
them to atermination. It is said, indeed, 
that a contract to that effect is on the 
point of being concluded, or has been 
already concluded. Meanwhile, the Japa- 
nese projectors have acquired a mine in a 
district called Yauli, situated at a distance 
fo seven leagues (21 English miles) from 
the present terminus of the railway, a vil- 
lage called Chicla, at an elevation of 12,220 
feet. Yauli is not to be found on any or- 
dinary map, and we are unable to 
say whether the mine to be exploited 
is on one of the spurs of the Andes 
branching from the main valley by which 
the Oroya railway ascends, or whether it 
is situated in that valley, twenty-one miles 
beyond Chicla. If the latter, the extension 
of the railway would, of course, confer 
an immense benefit on the mine. Our 
old doubts as to whether, outside the 
Cerro de Pasco, there exists any mine 
demanding a capital of a million dol- 
‘lars for its working, are not resolved 
by this intelligence, especially when we 
find that the only person in Peru connect- 
ed with the affair is Mr. HERREN. For 
although we entertain no doubts what- 


ever as to Mr. HERREN’S integrity and|‘“‘ When we consider the immense area 
business capacity, it does seem strange | occupied by the Cordilleras and the count- 
that none of the wealthy men in Perujless number of mineral deposits still un- 
should have been willing to associate| explored, there remains no doubt that with 
themselves with the scheme. The strong|/a better administration and more indus- 
probability is that the mine belongs tojtrious inhabitants, this country alone might 
Mr. HERREN, and that it has been, or willl}easily produce the 163 millions in gold 
be, handed over to the proposed Company |and silver that the whole of South America 
as his share (five hundred thousand dollars) | produces at present. Europe would be 
of the capital. Obviously the Company | flooded with the precious metals if_all the 
cannot have purchased the mine, for they|most renowned mineral deposits were 
have not yet obtained a charter, and are| worked with the improved means and im- 
consequently not in a position to raise|plements now at the service of the miner.” 
any considerable sum of money from in-| Peru possesses not minerals alone. Ten 
tending shareholders. With regard to a|years ago, its total exports, without count- 
charter, the Japanese Authorities are pro-|ing guano and nitrate of soda, amounted 
bably perplexed. The Public Company’s|to 35 million dollars. They consisted of 
Regulations require that, in order to obtain|silver, wool, cotton, wine, sugar, and so 
a permanent charter, full particulars, ac-|forth. And when we remember that with 
companied by estimatesand drawings, must)a superficies of 1,605,742 square kilome- 
be furnished. This provision the projec-|tres, its population only numbers 3,239,000, 
tors certainly have not yet complied with.|or 2 inhabitants per square kilometre, we 
They cannot look for more than atem-|begin to see how much room there is for 
porary charter uutil after the return of}development. Peru’s neighbours, Chili 
Messrs. TAKAHASHI and YAJIMA, and in]and Bolivia, are similar El Dorados. 
the meanwhile: they must spend some|The former, with a population not much 
money. Considering that Japanese sub-|larger, produces a moiety of the world’s 
jects, men and women, will have to go to| whole supply of copper. For the decade 
Peru in no small number for the purpose|immediately preceding the war, its total 
of working the mine, and that if the enter-| out-put of copper was 140 million dollars, 
prise is unsuccessful, complications more | and of silver 26} millions ; one copper mine 
alone giving an average of $700,000 an- 
nually, and one silver mine an average of 
$1,200,000. We cannot wonder that the 
glimpse of this cave of Aladdin obtained by 
Messrs. INOUYE and TajiMA has excited 
their imagination, and made them anxious 
to exploit the rich region. But whether 
they possess the lamp of local and techni- 
cal knowledge as well as of experience, is 
the point concerning which we venture to 
express doubts. The Government would 
be acting wisely did they take steps to 
obtain full and independent information 
about the whole scheme. 


or less serious may ensue, the Government 
are perhaps not indisposed to refuse the 
charter altogether. That would be a pity, 
we think. Without much more accurate 
information it is impossible to pronounce 
a definite opinion one way or the other ; 
certainly impossible to say that the enter- 
prise does not deserve a trial. Speaking 
broadly, commercial intercourse between 
Japan and one of the richest regions 
on the face of the globe, is a thing to be 
desired rather than thwarted. Especially 
is it to be desired now that great Euro- 
pean capitalists seem disposed to re- 
direct their attention to “the treasure- 
house of the world.” We read in a recent 
journal that Messrs. GRACE and Co. of 
Lima, one of the oldest and most solid 
houses in Peru, have come to an agree- 
ment with the Government, in the name 
of the bond-holders, to convert the national 
debt, according to a scheme by which 
all the resources of the country will be 
made universally accessible under such 
guarantees that there really appears to be 
a prospect of a new birth of prosperity 
for this most unquiet land. It may be 
that, as we have more than once surmised, 
the obvious capabilities of Peru have 
tempted the projectors of the new Japa- 
nese Company to plunge into an ill-di- 
gested scheme. But it may also be that 
the enterprise will lead to greater things. 
It is not, we take it, the Government’s 
duty either to discourage or to encourage 
commercial or industrial enterprise with- 
out the fullest information. What we do 
know about Pera is that it contains vast 
wealth. ALEXANDER VON HUMBOLDT, 
writing about it seventy years ago, said :— 


v 
THE ELECTRIC LIGHT IN FAPAN. 
neem eed 
SHORT time ago we made brief re- 
ference to the extension of electric 
lighting in Tokyo and animadverted on the 
unsightly aspect of so many huge poles at 
the corner of almost every street in the 
thickly inhabited portions of the capital. 
The other and much more important point 
of the danger arising from these overhead 
electric light wires did not escape us, but 
as it seemed at the time a pity to endeav- 
our in any way to check enterprise in 
such a direction, the matter was only 
alluded to in the most casual mannetr. 
Unfortunately, it has since become only 
too evident from extracts we have repro- 
duced from American papers and other 
sources, that the danger to life and pro- 
perty from these wires is of the most serious 
and menacing character. Our special cor- 
respondent in New York lately gave a 
harrowing account of the burning to death 
of a man among the wires of that city 
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established first, and that the industrial bank 
should be postponed until fuller knowledge had 
been obtained of the working of similar institu- 
tions in the West. Subsequently Mr. S. Kato, 
then Director of the Banking Bureau, went to 
Europe for the purpose of making enquiries. 
He was assisted by Mr. Kawashima, now a 
Councillor of the Finance Department, who 
undertook to investigate German examples, 
while Mr. Kato conducted researches in France 
and Belgium. On the completion of his enquiry 
Mr. Kato returned to Japan, only to find, how- 
ever, that many changes had taken place in the 
Government. The powers of the Banking 
Bureau were no longer what they had been, and 
to crown all, Mr. Kato himself had to retire 
from office. After this Mr. Kato feel ill, and 
his disease was pronounced incurable. There- 
upon Counts Kuroda and Matsukata decided 
that he should be re-appointed Director of the 
Banking Bureau, so that he might have an 
opportunity of utilizing his knowledge before he 
became incapacitated for business. It was 
understood that his return to office meant cer- 
tain reforms of the Bank of Japan, and also the 
establishment of an industrial bank. Unfor- 
tunately Mr. Kato’s strength did not suffice for 
this programme. He had only finished a draft 
scheme for the improvement of the Bank of 
Japan when his malady compelled him to aban- 
don work altogether. Another Director was 
appointed, but only in a temporary capacity, 
and meanwhile the reforms of the Bank of Japan 
and the preparation of a scheme for an indus- 
trial bank remain in abeyance. There is con- 
sequently no truth in the rumours that an in- 
dustrial bank is likely to be immediately started, 
nor any foundation for the statements about the 
amount and method of raising its capital. 


THE IMPERIAL JAPANESE LIFE-SAVING SOCIETY. 
Tue formation of the Imperial Japanese Life 
Saving Society (Dat Nippon Tetkoku Sutnan 
Kyusai Kar) was celebrated some time time 
ago at Kotohira in the Province of Sanuki, and 
subsequently life-saving stations were establish- 
ed at Tadotsu and the island of Yoshima. 
Good results having been obtained by these two 
stations, the members of the society held a 
meeting on tbe 4th instant at the Naval Club, 
Shiba, Tokyo, where a branch office of the 
society is established. They discussed the pre- 
sent condition of the society and its maintenance 
in future. There were present Marquis Nabe- 
shima, Vice-President ; Viscount Fujinami, 
Messrs. Suzuki Daisuke and Ebibo Suejiro of 
the Department of Agriculture and Commerce ; 
Mr. Kiyoura Keigo, of the Home Department ; 
Admiral Kimotsuki, Captain Murakami, J.J.N., 
and a number of cther persons. After the 
business was over, those assembled were enter- 
tained at dinner. 
AMALGAMATION OF ELECTRIC LIGHT COMPANIES 
IN TOKYO. 

THERE are at present three rival electric light 
companies in Tokyo,—the Nippon Dento Kaisha, 
the Tokyo Dento Kaisha, and the Fukagawa 
Dento Kaisha. Competition between them has 
been fierce and mutually disadvantageous, es- 
pecially between the first two. It is now re- 
ported that the Nippon Dento Kaisha and the 
Tokyo Dento Kaisha have come to an agree- 
ment to unite their capital and form one com- 
pany. As to the Fukagawa Dento Kaisha, it 
is not yet known whether that company will also 
join the other two or not. At present the 
field of operations of the Fukagawa company 
being far removed from that of the other two, 
it may not be inclined to throw in its lot with 
theirs. The public, of course, will be the suf- 
ferers by the combination, but, on the other 
hand, they have benefited not a little by the 
competition. 


THR PERU MINING SPECULATION. 
Ir is stated in the Fir Shimpo of Sunday last, 
that about thirty miners Jeft this country for 
Peru on the 3rd instant by the mail for San 
Francisco., The miners are said to have been 
selected from those working at the Ani Mine in 
the Prefecture of Akita. It is also reported that 


the party contained some labourers previously 
engaged in digging wells in the Urban Division 
of Ushigome, Tokyo. These people are said 
to have sailed with the necessary passports for 
foreign travel. It will be observed that these 
people do not go abroad ostensibly for mining 
purposes, but merely as travellers. The com- 
pany has not yet received its charter, and the 
Authorities would scarcely have permitted an 
emigration of Japanese labour, as such, until the 
whole affair is put on a distinct and legal footing. 


RECORDS BROKEN. 


THE Oceanre arrived here on Sunday and from 
a memo. of her last voyage to San Francisco we 
learn that the trip across was accomplished in 
13 days 14 hours 4 minutes. The sea on seven 
days is marked moderate, the other six being 
described as high, rough, and mountainous, and 
the force of the wind various throughout, but 
generally rather high. The vessel’s best run 
was 354 miles, and this was done through a 
“mountainous” sea with a westerly and S.S.W. 
wind at a force of 8.6. It must have been 
pretty lively on deck that day—not to say wet, 
but one of the prime qualities possessed by the 
class of vessel to which the Oceanic belongs is 
the rapidity with which they relieve themselves 


of water. 


* 
* * 


The China, hence the 24th November, ar- 
rived at San Francisco the 6th inst., making the 
passage in 12 days and 21 hours, which is the 
fastest trip on record. 


THE TRUST AND LOAN COMPANY. 


APPLIcaTIONS for ordinary shares in the Trust 
and Loan Company, Limited, of China, Japan, 
and Straits, will be received by the Hongkong 
and Shanghai Banking Corporation up to three 
o'clock this afternoon. With reference to Foun- 
ders’ Shares, a telegram from London was received 
by the Bank on Saturday requesting the Agent 
here to ‘close applications for Founders’ Shares 
on the 7th inst.,” and an express was at once 
circulated throughout the Settlement which an- 
nounced that “ applications for Founders’ Shares 
will close at 5 p.m. this (Saturday) afternoon.” 
This would appear to indicate that the com- 
pany had been successfully floated in London 
without reference to the support obtained in the 
Far East. 


THE BANK OF JAPAN. 

Tue amounts of convertible notes and reserves 
in the Bank of Japan for the week ended the 
7th inst. were as follows :— 


Coxvertipie Notes. Reserves AND SEcurITIES. 


Yen. Yer, 

Notes issued ...... 77,392,924 | Gold coin and bullion, 25,013,596 
Silver coin and bullion. 30,679,970 

Public Loan Bonds....., 15,860,450 

| Treasury Bills... : = 

Government Bills... + 1,731,609 

WGOd 8? i iretviiiiescastesces 4,111,294 

77,392,924 | 77+393,924 


Of the above total issue of notes, the sum of 
yen 5.990.705 is in the treasury of the Bank, and 
yer 71,402,219 in actual circulation, the latter 
showing an increase of yen 932,183 as com- 
pared with yer 70,470,036 at the end of the 
previous week. 


A PFPCORATION FOR MR. ARRIVET. 

Mr. Artur J. B. Arrivet, of the First Higher 
Middle School of Tokyo, has just received a 
communication from the French Minister of 
Education, informing him of his election as an 
oflicer- of the French Academy, and enclosing 
the silver laurel wreath which is the decoration 
proper to the rank. This is another testimony 
to Mr, Arrivet’s abilities and services to edu- 
cation and literature. and will give satisfaction 
to his numerous acquaintances in the capital. 


JUVENILE JOURNALISM. 

Tux Mippon, as our readers have been told ere 
now, is one of the organs of Young Japan, and 
desirous doubtless to be consistent, it oc- 
casionally affords proof of its youth. For ex- 
ample, its latest utterance is to the effect that 
the use of English rifles by Arab slave-dealers 
is a disgrace to Great Britain. The statement 


sounds like a jest, but we believe it written in 
sober earnest, and can only explain it on the 
supposition that, according to the WWippon'’s 
creed, Her Majesty’s Government ought to 
supervise the sales effected by British mer- 
chants so as to prevent evil-minded persons 
getting possession of lethal weapons. We don’t 
quite see how the thing could be managed, but 
probably our juvenile contemporary did not 
trouble itself to consider practical details. It 
is very prosaic and matter of fact to allow one- 
self to be deterred by such trifles. England 
has a great deal to answer for. She even allows 
her tradespeople to sell fire-arms to Irish Moon- 
lighters and Old Tom to black autocthons. 


A NEW FIRST SECRETARY OF THE FRENCH 
LEGATION. 
A wew First Secretary has been appointed 
to the French Legation in Tokyo and is ex- 
pected to arrive very shortly. He is M. Charles 
Louis Emile Gachet, and his latest places of 
service were Stockholm during 1885 and 1886; 
Buenos Ayres, to which he was nominated but 
did not proceed ; and Bucharest, where he re- 
mained from January 14th, 1887, until the time 
of his appointment to Japan. 


COLLISION AT SEA. 

Tue WV. C. Datly News, referring to the collision 
between the Azcona and Kungpaé, says both 
vessels were beached. The Kungpat was 
bound to Hongkong from Newchwang and 
Chefoo. A telegram was received in Shang- 
hai stating that the Kungpat was damaged 
about the bows, and it is reported that another 
telegram was received stating that the estimated 
damage to the Ancona was £9,000. 


AMERICAN ENTERPRISE. 
As an example of American enterprise, Count 
Okuma’s experience is striking. Just a month 
after his Excellency’s leg had been amputated, 
he received a circular from an American house 
calling his attention to the fact that the best 
cork legs in the world were to be obtained from 
Messrs. So and So. We don't know whether 
the advertisement obtained its merited reward, 
but we hope so. 


ABOLITION OF THE JAPANESE TELEGRAPH STAMP. 
By ordinance No. 7 of the Department of Com- 
munications dated the gth inst., the use of the 
present telegraph stamp is prohibited after the 
2gth of February next. For the convenience of 
persons who may possess them, such stamps 
will be received and exchanged up to the 3fst 
of the following month. 

THH ‘ YOMI-URI SHIMBUN.” 

Tux Fomi-uri Shimbun has been suspended. 
Its issue of the 7th instant contained an offence 
against the law, but we are not in a position to 
define the exact .nature of the misdemeanour. 
The Authorities are evidently determined that 
the press shall no longer impede their efforts to 
settle the question of Treaty Revision according 
to their own view of what is prudent. 


NEWCHWANG. 
Messrs. Banpinet & Co. of Newchwang, writ- 
ing on November 25th, say :—The river is free 
from ice, but the steamer Kungpar leaving to- 
day closes our shipping season. Total arrivals 
are 210 steamers and 44 Sailers, against 227 
steamers and 77 sailers in 1888. The crops 
being abundant and prices reasonable, mer- 
chants anticipate a good steady business next 
spring and summer. 


THE TREASURERSHIP OF THE ASIATIC SOCIETY. 
At the last meeting of Council of the Asiatic 
Society, Mr. J. M. Dixon handed in- his re- 
signation of the office of treasurer, and Dr, 
J. N. Seymour, R.N., of the Higher Normal 
School, Tokyo, was elected to serve in his place. 


THE WRECK OF THE “‘ CHERSEBROUGH.” 
Wr learn from Takodate that the remains of 
the Cheesebrough have been sold for $702, and 
the cargo for $55. The purchasers were mer- 
chants at Awomori. 
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THE PERUVIAN SPECULATION. 
———>—__——_ 


NFORMATION is by degrees leaking 

out with respect to the mining specula- 
tion in Peru. It appears that the origina- 
tors of the enterprise are Mr. FUJIMURA, 
formerly Prefect of Yamanashi ez, and 
Mr. K. INOUYE. The latter f a young 
man who has spent some time in Peru, 
and who speaks Spanish excellently. 
With them are associated Mr. KAWANO, 
a mining engineer, as well as the two 
gentlemen, Messrs. TAKAHASHI and TAJI- 
MA, who left for Peru on November 16th. 
Of all those connected with the enterprise 
on this side of the water, two only, 
Messrs. INOUYE and TAJIMA, so far as we 
can learn, have been in Peru. The prin- 
cipal shareholders appear to give them- 
selves no concern whatever about the 
practical details of the affair, being con- 
tent to subscribe their money only, and to 
leave all the rest to the working promoters 
named above. Mr. INOUYE has hitherto 
acted, and will in future act, as the 
Company’s representative in Peru. He 
has an office in Lima (No. gt, Santa 
Theresa) and is expected to proceed thi- 
ther after the return of Messrs. TAKAHASHI 
and TAJIMA to Japan. Mr. INOUYE, we 
learn, has visited the Cerro de Pasco and 
surrounding districts, and doubtless is tho- 
roughly conversant with the difficulties in 
respect of labour, transport, and so forth 
that stand in the way of successful mining 
enterprise there just at present. Of course 
when the Oraya Railway is finished, the 
great riches of the Pasco region will be- 
come accessible, and the Japanese Com- 
pany talk of extending their operations 
to that place by and by. An English 
Company, we believe, is now negotiating 
with the Peruvian Government to take up 
the unfinished railway works and carry 
them to a termination. It is said, indeed, 
that a contract to that effect is on the 
point of being concluded, or has been 
already concluded. Meanwhile, the Japa- 
nese projectors have acquired a mine in a 
district called Yauli, situated at a distance 
fo seven leagues (21 English miles) from 
the present terminus of the railway, a vil- 
lage called Chicla, at an elevation of 12,220 
feet. Yauli is not to be found on any or- 
dinary map, and we are unable to 
say whether the mine to be exploited 
is on one of the spurs of the Andes 
branching from the main valley by which 
the Oroya railway ascends, or whether it 
is situated in that valley, twenty-one miles 
beyond Chicla. If the latter, the extension 
of the railway would, of course, confer 
an immense benefit on the mine. Our 
old doubts as to whether, outside the 
Cerro de Pasco, there exists any mine 
demanding a capital of a million dol- 
‘lars for its working, are not resolved 
by this intelligence, especially when we 
find that the only person in Peru connect- 
ed with the affair is Mr. HERREN. For 
although we entertain no doubts what- 


“When we consider the immense area 
occupied by the Cordilleras and the count- 
less number of mineral deposits still un- 
explored, there remains no doubt that with 
a better administration and more indus- 
trious inhabitants, this country alone might 
easily produce the 163 millions in gold 
and silver that the whole of South America 
produces at present. Europe would be 
flooded with the precious metals if _all the 
most renowned mineral deposits were 
worked with the improved means and im- 
plements now at the service of the miner.” 
Peru possesses not minerals alone. Ten 
years ago, its total exports, without count- 
ing guano and nitrate of soda, amounted 
to 35 million dollars. They consisted of 
silver, wool, cotton, wine, sugar, and so 
forth. And when we remember that with 
a superficies of 1,605,742 square kilome- 
tres, its population only numbers 3,239,000, 
or 2 inhabitants per square kilometre, we 
begin to see how much room there is for 
development. Peru’s neighbours, Chili 
and Bolivia, are similar El Dorados. 
The former, with a population not much 
larger, produces a moiety of the world’s 
whole supply of copper. For the decade 
immediately preceding the war, its total 
out-put of copper was 140 million dollars, 
and of silver 264 millions ; one copper mine 
alone giving an average of $700,000 an- 
nually, and one silver mine an average of 
$1,200,000. We cannot wonder that the 
glimpse of this cave of Aladdin obtained by 
Messrs. INOUYE and TAJIMA has excited 
their imagination, and made them anxious 
to exploit the rich region. But whether 
they possess the lamp of local and techni- 
cal knowledge as well as of experience, is 
the point concerning which we venture to 
express doubts. The Government would 
be acting wisely did they take steps to 
obtain full and independent information 
about the whole scheme. 


ever as to Mr. HERREN’S integrity and 
business capacity, it does seem strange 
that none of the wealthy men in Peru 
should have been willing to associate 
themselves with the scheme. The strong 
probability is that the mine belongs to 
Mr. HERREN, and that it has been, or will 
be, handed over to the proposed Company 
as his share (five hundred thousand dollars) 
of the capital. Obviously the Company 
cannot have purchased the mine, for they 
have not yet obtained a charter, and are 
consequently not in a position to raise 
any considerable sum of money from in- 
tending shareholders. With regard to a 
charter, the Japanese Authorities are pro- 
bably perplexed. The Public Company’s 
Regulations require that, in order to obtain 
a permanent charter, full particulars, ac- 
companied by estimates and drawings, must 
be furnished. This provision the projec- 
tors certainly have not yet complied with. 
They cannot look for more than a tem- 
porary charter uutil after the return of 
Messrs. TAKAHASHI and YAJIMA, and in 
the meanwhile, they must spend some 
money. Considering that Japanese sub- 
jects, men and women, will have to go to 
Peru in no small number for the purpose 
of working the mine, and that if the enter- 
prise is unsuccessful, complications more 
or less serious may ensue, the Government 
are perhaps not indisposed to refuse the 
charter altogether. That would be a pity, 
we think. Without much more accurate 
information it is impossible to pronounce 
a definite opinion one way or the other ; 
certainly impossible to say that the enter- 
prise does not deserve a trial. Speaking 
broadly, commercial intercourse between 
Japan and one of the richest regions 
on the face of the globe, is a thing to be 
desired rather than thwarted. Especially 
is it to be desired now that great Euro- 
pean capitalists seem disposed to re- 
direct their attention to ‘the treasure- 
house of the world.” We read in a recent 
journal that Messrs. GRACE and Co. of 
Lima, one of the oldest and most solid 
houses in Peru, have come to an agree- 
ment with the Government, in the name 
of the bond-holders, to convert the national 
debt, according to a scheme by which 
all the resources of the country will be 
made universally accessible under such 
guarantees that there really appears to be 
a prospect of a new birth of prosperity 
for this most unquiet land. It may be 
that, as we have more than once surmised, 
the obvious capabilities of Peru have 
tempted the projectors of the new Japa- 
nese Company to plunge into an ill-di- 
gested scheme. But it may also be that 
the enterprise will lead to greater things. 
It is not, we take it, the Government’s 
duty either to discourage or to encourage 
commercial or industrial enterprise with- 
out the fullest information. What we do 
know about Pern is that it contains vast 
wealth. ALEXANDER VON HUMBOLDT, 
writing about it seventy years ago, said :— 


s 
THE ELECTRIC LIGHT IN FAPAN. 
eee Cee 
SHORT time ago we made brief re- 
ference to the extension of electric 
lighting in Tokyo and animadverted on the 
unsightly aspect of so many huge poles at 
the corner of almost every street in the 
thickly inhabited portions of the capital. 
The other and much more important point 
of the danger arising from these overhead 
electric light wires did not escape us, but 
as it seemed at the time a pity to endeav- 
our in any way to check enterprise in 
such a direction, the matter was only 
alluded to in the most casual mannet. 
Unfortunately, it has since become only 
too evident from extracts we have repro- 
duced from American papers and other 
sources, that the danger to life and pro- 
perty from these wires is of the most serious 
and menacing character. Our special cor- 
respondent in New York lately gave a 
harrowing account of the burning to death 
of a man among the wires of that city 
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established first, and that the industrial bank 
should be postponed until fuller knowledge had 
been obtained of the working of similar institu- 
tions in the West. Subsequently Mr. S. Kato, 
then Director of the Banking Bureau, went to 
Europe for the purpose of making enquiries. 
He was assisted by Mr. Kawashima, now a 
Councillor of the Finance Department, who 
undertook to investigate German examples, 
while Mr. Kato conducted researches in France 
and Belgium. On the completion of his enquiry 
Mr. Kato returned to Japan, only to find, how- 
ever, that many changes had taken place in the 
Government. The powers of the Banking 
Bureau were no longer what they had been, and 
to crown all, Mr. Kato himself had to retire 
from office. After this Mr. Kato feel ill, and 
his disease was pronounced incurable. There- 
upon Counts Kuroda and Matsukata decided 
that he should be re-appointed Director of the 
Banking Bureau, so that he might have an 
opportunity of utilizing his knowledge before he 
became incapacitated for business. It was 
understood that his return to office meant cer- 
tain reforms of the Bank of Japan, and also the 
establishment of an industrial bank. Unfor- 
tunately Mr. Kato’s strength did not suffice for 
this programme. He had only finished a draft 
scheme for the improvement of the Bank of 
Japan when his malady compelled him to aban- 
don work altogether. Another Director was 
appointed, but only in a temporary capacity, 
and meanwhile the reforms of the Bank of Japan 
and the preparation of a scheme for an indus- 
trial bank remain in abeyance. There is con- 
sequently no truth in the rumours that an in- 
dustrial bank is likely to be immediattly started, 
nor any foundation for the statements about the 
amount and method of raising its capital. 


THE IMPERIAL JAPANESE LIFE-SAVING SOCIETY. 
Tue formation of the Imperial Japanese Life 
Saving Society (Dai Nippon TLetkoku Sutnan 
Kyusat Kar) was celebrated some time time 
ago at Kotohira in the Province of Sanuki, and 
subsequently life-saving stations were establish- 
ed at Tadotsu and the island of Yoshima. 
Good results having been obtained by these two 
stations, the members of the society held a 
meeting on tbe 4th instant at the Naval Club, 
Shiba, Tokyo, where a branch office of the 
society is established. They discussed the pre- 
sent condition of the society and its maintenance 
in future. There were present Marquis Nabe- 
shima, Vice-President ; Viscount Fujinami, 
Messrs. Suzuki Daisuke and Ebibo Suejiro of 
the Department of Agriculture and Commerce ; 
Mr. Kiyoura Keigo, of the Home Department; 
Admiral Kimotsuki, Captain Murakami, J.J.N., 
and a number of other persons. After the 
business was over, those assembled were enter- 
tained at dinner. 
AMALGAMATION OF ELECTRIC LIGHT COMPANIES 
IN TOKYO. 

Tuerg are at present three rival electric light 
companics in Tokyo,—the Nippon Dento Kaisha, 
the Tokyo Dento Kaisha, and the Fukagawa 
Dento Kaisha. Competition between them has 
been fierce and mutually disadvantageous, es- 
pecially between the first two. It is now re- 
ported that the Nippon Dento Kaisha and the 
Tokyo Dento Kaisha have come to an agree- 
ment to unite their capital and form one com- 
pany. As to the Fukagawa Dento Kaisha, it 
is not yet known whether that company will also 
join the other two or not. At present the 
field of operations of the Fukagawa company 
being far removed from that of the other two, 
it may not be inclined to throw in its lot with 
theirs. The public, of course, will be the suf- 
ferers by the combination, but, on the other 
hand, they have benefited not a little by the 
competition. 


THE PERU MINING SPECULATION. 
Ir is stated in the if Shimpo of Sunday last, 
that about thirty miners Jeft this country for 
Peru on the 3rd instant by the mail for San 
Francisco., The miners are said to have been 
selected from those working at the Ani Mine in 
the Prefecture of Akita. It is also reported that 


the party contained some labourers previously 
engaged in digging wells in the Urban Division 
of Ushigome, Tokyo. These people are said 
to have sailed with the necessary passports for 
foreign travel. It will be observed that these 
people do not go abroad ostensibly for mining 
purposes, but merely as travellers. The com- 
pany has not yet received its charter, and the 
Authorities would scarcely have permitted an 
emigration of Japanese labour, as such, until the 
whole affair is put on a distinct and legal footing. 


RECORDS BROKEN. 


Tue Oceanre arrived here on Sunday and from 
a memo. of her last voyage to San Francisco we 
learn that the trip across was accomplished in 
13 days 14 hours 4 minutes. The sea on seven 
days is marked moderate, the other six being 
described as high, rough, and mountainous, and 
the force of the wind various throughout, but 
generally rather high. The vessel’s best run 
was 354 miles, and this was done through a 
“mountainous” sea with a westerly and S.S.W. 
wind at a force of 8.6. It must have been 
pretty lively on deck that day—not to say wet, 
but one of the prime qualities possessed by the 
class of vessel to which the Oceanic belongs is 
the rapidity with which they relieve themselves 


of water. 


* 
* * 


The China, hence the 24th November, ar- 
rived at San Francisco the 6th inst., making the 
passage in 12 days and 2: hours, which is the 
fastest trip on record. 


THE TRUST AND LOAN COMPANY. 


APPLICATIONS for ordinary shares in the Trust 
and Loan Company, Limited, of China, Japan, 
and Straits, will be received by the Hongkong 
and Shanghai Banking Corporation up to three 
o'clock this afternoon. With reference to Foun- 
ders’ Shares, a telegram from London was received 
by the Bank on Saturday requesting the Agent 
here to ‘‘close applications for Founders’ Shares 
on the 7th inst.,” and an express was at once 
circulated throughout the Settlement which an- 
nounced that “applications for Founders’ Shares 
will close at § p.m. this (Saturday) afternoon.” 
This would appear to indicate that the com- 
pany had been successfully floated in London 
without reference to the support obtained in the 
Far East. 


THE BANK OF JAPAN. 
Tue amounts of convertible notes and reserves 
in the Bank of Japan for the week ended the 
7th inst. were as follows :— 

Convertinie Notes. 


Reserves AND SECURITIES, 


Yen. Yuen. 

Notes issued ...... 77,392,924 | Gold coin and bullion, as,o13,<9¢ 
Silver coin and bullion. 39,679,970 
Public Loan Bonds...... 15,860,450 

| Treasury Bills .. _ 
Government Bill 1,721,609 
Deeds) aiiivessediecsiscnessese 4,111,294 
77,392,924 | 77,392,924 


Of the above total issue of notes, the sum of 
yen 5.990.705 is in the treasury of the Bank, and 
yer 71,402,219 in actual circulation, the latter 
showing an increase of yen 932,183 as com- 
pared with yen 70,470,036 at the end of the 
previous week. 


A DECORATION FOR MR. ARRIVET. 

Mr. Arruvr J. B. Arrivet, of the First Higher 
Middle School of Tokyo, has just received a 
communication from the French Minister of 
Education, informing him of his election as an 
oficer of the French Academy, and enclosing 
the silver laurel wreath which is the decoration 
proper to the rank. This is another testimony 
to Mr. Arrivet’s abilities and services to edu- 
cation and literature, and will give satisfaction 
to his numerous acquaintances in the capital. 


JUVENILE JOURNALISM. 
Tux Nippon, as our readers have been told ere 
now, is one of the organs of Young Japan, and 
desirous doubtless to be consistent, it oc- 
casionally affords proof of its youth. For ex- 
ample, its latest utterance is to the effect that 
the use of English rifles by Arab slave-dealers 
is a disgrace to Great Britain. The statement 


sounds like a jest, but we believe it written in 
sober earnest, and can only explain it on the 
supposition that, according to the Wrppon's 
creed, Her Majesty’s Government ought to 
supervise the sales effected by British mer- 
chants so as to prevent evil-minded persons 
getting possession of lethal weapons. We don't 
quite see how the thing could be managed, but 
probably our juvenile contemporary did not 
trouble itself to consider practical details. It 
is very prosaic and matter of fact to allow one- 
self to be deterred by such trifles. England 
has a great deal to answer for. She even allows 
her tradespeople to sell fire-arms to Irish Moon- 
lighters and Old Tom to black autocthons. 


A NEW FIRST SECRETARY OF THE FRENCH 
LEGATION. 
A new First Secretary has been appointed 
to the French Legation in Tokyo and is ex- 
pected to arrive very shortly. He is M. Charles 
Louis Emile Gachet, and his latest places of 
service were Stockholm during 1885 and 1886; 
Buenos Ayres, to which he was nominated but 
did not proceed ; and Bucharest, where he re- 
mained from January 14th, 1887, until the time 
of his appointment to Japan. 


COLLISION AT SEA, 

Tue V.C. Daily News, referring to the collision 
between the Ancona and Kungpa#, says both 
vessels were beached. The Kungpat was 
bound to Hongkong from Newchwang and 
Chefoo. A telegram was received in Shang- 
hai stating that the Kungpat was damaged 
about the bows, and it is reported that another 
telegram was received stating that the estimated 
damage to the Ancona was £9,000. 


AMERICAN ENTERPRISE. 

As an example of American enterprise, Count 
Okuma’s experience is striking. Just a month 
after his Excellency’s leg had been amputated, 
he received a circular from an American house 
calling his attention to the fact that the best 
cork legs in the world were to be obtained from 
Messrs. So and So. We don't know whether 
the advertisement obtained its merited reward, 
but we hope so. 


ABOLITION OF THE JAPANESE TELEGRAPH STAMP. 
By ordinance No. 7 of the Department of Com- 
munications dated the gth inst., the use of the 
present telegraph stamp is prohibited after the 
2gth of February next. For the convenience of 
persons who may possess them, such stamps 
will be received and exchanged up to the 3frst 
of the following month. 

THe ‘ YOMI-URI SHIMBUN.” 

Tux Yomr-uri Shimbun has been suspended. 
Its issue of the 7th instant contained an offence 
against the law, but we are not in a position to 
define the exact .nature of the misdemeanour. 
The Authorities are evidently determined that 
the press shall no longer impede their efforts to 
settle the question of Treaty Revision according 
to their own view of what is prudent. 


NEWCHWANG. 
Messrs. Banpinet & Co. of Newchwang, writ- 
ing on November 25th, say :—The river is free 
from ice, but the steamer Kungpar leaving to- 
day closes our shipping season. Total arrivals 
are 210 steamers and 44 Sailers, against 227 
steamers and 77 sailers in 1888. The crops 
being abundant and prices reasonable, mer- 
chants anticipate a good steady business next 
spring and summer. 


THE TREASURERSHIP OF THE ASIATIG SOCIETY. 
At the last meeting of Council of the Asiatic 
Society, Mr. J. M. Dixon handed in: his re- 
signation of the office of treasurer, and Dr. 
J. N. Seymour, R.N., of the Higher Normal 
School, Tokyo, was elected to serve in his place. 


THE WRECK OF THE ‘ CHEFSEBROUGH.” 
Wr learn from Hakodate that the remains of 
the Cheesebrough have been sold for $702, and 
the cargo for $55. The purchasers were mer- 
chants at Awomori. 
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THE PERUVIAN SPECULATION. 
———>——__——— 


NFORMATION is by degrees leaking 

out with respect to the mining specula- 
tion in Peru. It appears that the origina- 
tors of the enterprise are Mr. FUJIMURA, 
formerly Prefect of Yamanashi Aen, and 
Mr. K. INouye. The latter fs a young 
man who has spent some time in Peru, 
and who speaks Spanish excellently. 
With them are associated Mr. KAWANO, 
a mining engineer, as well as the two 
gentlemen, Messrs. TAKAHASHI and TAJI- 
MA, who left for Peru on November 16th. 
Of all those connected with the enterprise 
on this side of the water, two only, 
Messrs. INOUYE and TAJIMA, so far as we 
can learn, have been in Peru. The prin- 
cipal shareholders appear to give them- 
selves no concern whatever about the 
practical details of the affair, being con- 
tent to subscribe their money only, and to 
leave all the rest to the working promoters 
named above. Mr. INOUYE has hitherto 
acted, and will in future act, as the 
Company’s representative in Peru. He 
has an office in Lima (No. gt, Santa 
Theresa) and is expected to proceed thi- 
ther after the return of Messrs. TAKAHASHI 
and TAJIMA to Japan. Mr. INOUYE, we 
learn, has visited the Cerro de Pasco and 
surrounding districts, and doubtless is tho- 
roughly conversant with the difficulties in 
respect of labour, transport, and so forth 
that stand in the way of successful mining 
enterprise there just at present. Of course 
when the Oraya Railway is finished, the 
great riches of the Pasco region will be- 
come accessible, and the Japanese Com- 
pany talk of extending their operations 
to that place by and by. An English 
Company, we believe, is now negotiating 
with the Peruvian Government to take up 
the unfinished railway works and carry 
them to atermination. It is said, indeed, 
that a contract to that effect is on the 
point of being concluded, or has been 
already concluded. Meanwhile, the Japa- 
nese projectors have acquired a mine in a 
district called Yauli, situated at a distance 
fo seven leagues (21 English miles) from 
the present terminus of the railway, a vil- 
lage called Chicla, at an elevation of 12,220 
feet. Yauli is not to be found on any or- 
dinary map, and we are unable to 
say whether the mine to be exploited 
is on one of the spurs of the Andes 
branching from the main valley by which 
the Oroya railway ascends, or whether it 
is situated in that valley, twenty-one miles 
beyond Chicla. If the latter, the extension 
of the railway would, of course, confer 
an immense benefit on the mine. Our 
old doubts as to whether, outside the 
Cerro de Pasco, there exists any mine 
demanding a capital of a million dol- 
‘lars for its working, are not resolved 
by this intelligence, especially when we 
find that the only person in Peru connect- 
ed with the affair is Mr. HERREN. For 
although we entertain no doubts what- 


ever as to Mr. HERREN’S integrity and 
business capacity, it does seem strange 
that none of the wealthy men in Peru 
should have been willing to associate 
themselves with the scheme. The strong 
probability is that the mine belongs to 
Mr. HERREN, and that it has been, or will 
be, handed over to the proposed Company 
as his share (five hundred thousand dollars) 
of the capital. Obviously the Company 
cannot have purchased the mine, for they 
have not yet obtained a charter, and are 
consequently not in a position to raise 
any considerable sum of money from in- 
tending shareholders. With regard to a 
charter, the Japanese Authorities are pro- 
bably perplexed. The Public Company’s 
Regulations require that, in order to obtain 
a permanent charter, full particulars, ac- 
companied by estimatesand drawings, must 
be furnished. This provision the projec- 
tors certainly have not yet complied with. 
They cannot look for more than a tem- 
porary charter uutil after the return of 
Messrs. TAKAHASHI and YAJIMA, and in 
the meanwhile. they must spend some 
money. Considering that Japanese sub- 
jects, men and women, will have to go to 
Peru in no small number for the purpose 
of working the mine, and that if the enter- 
prise is unsuccessful, complications more 
or less serious may ensue, the Government 
are perhaps not indisposed to refuse the 
charter altogether. That would be a pity, 
we think. Without much more accurate 
information it is impossible to pronounce 
a definite opinion one way or the other ; 
certainly impossible to say that the enter- 
prise does not deserve a trial. Speaking 
broadly, commercial intercourse between 
Japan and one of the richest regions 
on the face of the globe, is a thing to be 
desired rather than thwarted. Especially 
is it to be desired now that great Euro- 
pean capitalists seem disposed to re- 
direct their attention to “the treasure- 
house of the world.” We read in a recent 
journal that Messrs. GRACE and Co. of 
Lima, one of the oldest and most solid 
houses in Peru, have come to an agree- 
ment with the Government, in the name 
of the bond-holders, to convert the national 
debt, according to a scheme by which 
all the resources of the country will be 
made universally accessible under such 
guarantees that there really appears to be 
a prospect of a new birth of prosperity 
for this most unquiet land. It may be 
that, as we have more than once surmised, 
the obvious capabilities of Peru have 
tempted the projectors of the new Japa- 
nese Company to plunge into an ill-di- 
gested scheme. But it may also be that 


the enterprise will lead to greater things. 


It is not, we take it, the Government’s 
duty either to discourage or to encourage 
commercial or industrial enterprise with- 
out the fullest information. What we do 
know about Pern is that it contains vast 
wealth, ALEXANDER VON HUMBOLDT, 
writing about it seventy years ago, said :— 


“When we consider the immense area 
occupied by the Cordilleras and the count- 
less number of mineral deposits still un- 
explored, there remains no doubt that with 
a better administration and more indus- 
trious inhabitants, this country alone might 
easily produce the 163 millions in gold 
and silver that the whole of South America 
produces at present. Europe would be 
flooded with the precious metals if _all the 
most renowned mineral deposits were 
worked with the improved means and im- 
plements now at the service of the miner.” 
Peru possesses not minerals alone. Ten 
years ago, its total exports, without count- 
ing guano and nitrate of soda, amounted 
to 35 million dollars. They consisted of 
silver, wool, cotton, wine, sugar, and so 
forth. And when we remember that with 
a superficies of 1,605,742 square kilome- 
tres, its population only numbers 3,239,000, 
or 2 inhabitants per square kilometre, we 
begin to see how much room there is for 
development. Peru’s neighbours, Chili 
and Bolivia, are similar El Dorados. 
The former, with a population not much 
larger, produces a moiety of the world’s 
whole supply of copper. For the decade 
immediately preceding the war, its total 
out-put of copper was 140 million dollars, 
and of silver 26} millions ; one copper mine 
alone giving an average of $700,000 an- 
nually, and one silver mine an average of 
$1,200,000. We cannot wonder that the 
glimpse of this cave of Aladdin obtained by 
Messrs. INOUYE and TAJIMA has excited 
their imagination, and made them anxious 
to exploit the rich region. But whether 
they possess the lamp of local and techni- 
cal knowledge as well as of experience, is 
the point concerning which we venture to 
express doubts. The Government would 
be acting wisely did they take steps to 
obtain full and independent information 
about the whole scheme. 


s 

THE ELECTRIC LIGHT IN FAPAN. 
>— 
SHORT time ago we made brief re- 
ference to the extension of electric 
lighting in Tokyo and animadverted on the 
unsightly aspect of so many huge poles at 
the corner of almost every street in the 
thickly inhabited portions of the capital. 
The other and much more important point 
of the danger arising from these overhead 
electric light wires did not escape us, but 
as it seemed at the time a pity to endeav- 
our in any way to check enterprise in 
such a direction, the matter was only 
alluded to in the most casual manner. 
Unfortunately, it has since become only 
too evident from extracts we have repro- 
duced from American papers and other 
sources, that the danger to life and pro- 
perty from these wires is of the most serious 
and menacing character. Our special cor- 
respondent in New York lately gave a 
harrowing account of the burning to death 
of a man among the wires of that city 
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established first, and that the industrial bank 
should be postponed until fuller knowledge had 
been obtained of the working of similar institu- 
tions in the West. Subsequently Mr. S. Kato, 
then Director of the Banking Bureau, went to 
Europe for the purpose of making enquiries. 
He was assisted by Mr. Kawashima, now a 
Councillor of the Finance Department, who 
undertook to investigate German examples, 
while Mr. Kato conducted researches in France 
and Belgium. On the completion of his enquiry 
Mr. Kato returned to Japan, only to find, how- 
ever, that many changes had taken place in the 
Government. The powers of the Banking 
Bureau were no longer what they had been, and 
to crown all, Mr. Kato himself had to retire 
from office. After this Mr. Kato feel ill, and 
his disease was pronounced incurable. There- 
upon Counts Kuroda and Matsukata decided 
that he should be re-appointed Director of the 
Banking Bureau, so that he might have an 
opportunity of utilizing his knowledge before he 
became incapacitated for business. It was 
understood that his return to office meant cer- 
tain reforms of the Bank of Japan, and also the 
establishment of an industrial bank. Unfor- 
tunately Mr. Kato’s strength did not suffice for 
this programme. He had only finished a draft 
scheme for the improvement of the Bank of 
Japan when his malady compelled him to aban- 
don work altogether. Another Director was 
appointed, but “only in a temporary capacity, 
and meanwhile the reforms of the Bank of Japan 
and the preparation of a scheme for an indus- 
trial bank remain in abeyance. There is con- 
sequently no truth in the rumours that an in- 
dustrial bank is likely to be immediattly started, 
nor any foundation for the statements about the 
amount and method of raising its capital. 


THE IMPERIAL JAPANESE LIFE-SAVING SOCIETY. 


Tue formation of the Imperial Japanese Life 
Saving Society (Dat Nippon TLetkhoku Surnan 
Kyusat Kar) was celebrated some time time 
ago at Kotohira in the Province of Sanuki, and 
subsequently life-saving stations were establish- 
ed at Tadotsu and the island of Yoshima. 
Good results having been obtained by these two 
stations; the members of the society held a 
meeting on tbe 4th instant at the Naval Club, 
Shiba, Tokyo, where a branch office of the 
society is established. They discussed the pre- 
sent condition of the society and its maintenance 
in future. There were present Marquis Nabe- 
shima, Vice-President ; Viscount Fujinami, 
Messrs. Suzuki Daisuke and Ebibo Suejiro of 
the Department of Agriculture and Commerce ; 
Mr. Kiyoura Keigo, of the Home Department; 
Admiral Kimotsuki, Captain Murakami, J.J.N., 
and a number of other persons. After the 
business was over, those assembled were enter- 
tained at dinner. 


OF ELECTRIC LIGHT COMPANIES 
IN TOKYO. 

Tuer are at present three rival electric light 
companies in Tokyo,—the Nippon Dento Kaisha, 
the ‘Tokyo Dento Kaisha, and the Fukagawa 
Dento Kaisha. Competition between them has 
been fierce and mutually disadvantageous, es- 
pecially between the first two. It is now re- 
ported that the Nippon Dento Kaisha and the 
Tokyo Dento Kaisha have come to an agree- 
ment to unite their capital and form one com- 
pany. As to the Fukagawa Dento Kaisha, it 
is not yet known whether that company will also 
join the other two or not. At present the 
ficld of operations of the Fukagawa company 
being far removed from that of the other two, 
it may not be inclined to throw in its lot with 
theirs. The public, of course, will be the suf- 
ferers by the combination, but, on the other 
hand, they have benefited not a little by the 
competition. 


THE PERU MINING SPECULATION. 
Ir is stated in the Fir Shimpo of Sunday last, 
that about thirty miners Jeft this country for 
Peru on the 3rd instant by the mail for San 
Francisco., The miners are said to have been 
selected from those working at the Ani Mine in 
the Prefecture of Akita. It is also reported that 


AMALGAMATION 


the party contained some labourers previously 
engaged in digging wells in the Urban Division 
of Ushigome, Tokyo. These people are said 
to have sailed with the necessary passports for 
foreign travel. It will be observed that these 
people do not go abroad ostensibly for mining 
purposes, but merely as travellers. The com- 
pany has not yet received its charter, and the 
Authorities would scarcely have permitted an 
emigration of Japanese labour, as such, until the 
whole affair is put on a distinct and legal footing. 


RECORDS BROKEN. 


THE Oceante arrived here on Sunday and from 
a memo. of her last voyage to San Francisco we 
learn that the trip across was accomplished in 
13 days 14 hours 4 minutes. The sea on seven 
days is marked moderate, the other six being 
described as high, rough, and mountainous, and 
the force of the wind various throughout, but 
generally rather high. The vessel’s best run 
was 354 miles, and this was done through a 
“mountainous” sea with a westerly and S.S.W. 
wind at a force of 8.6. It must have been 
pretty lively on deck that day—not to say wet, 
but one of the prime qualities possessed by the 
class of vessel to which the Oceanic belongs is 
the rapidity with which they relieve themselves 


of water. 


* 
* * 


The China, hence the 24th November, ar- 
rived at San Francisco the 6th inst., making the 
passage in 12 days and 21 hours, which is the 
fastest trip on record. 


THE TRUST AND LOAN COMPANY. 


ApPLicaTions for ordinary shares in the Trust 
and Loan Company, Limited, of China, Japan, 
and Straits, will be received by the Hongkong 
and Shanghai Banking Corporation up to three 
o'clock this afternoon. With reference to Foun- 
ders’ Shares, a telegram from London was received 
by the Bank on Saturday requesting the Agent 
here to '‘ close applications for Founders’ Shares 
on the 7th inst.,” and an express was at once 
circulated throughout the Settlement which an- 
nounced that “ applications for Founders’ Shares 
will close at 5 p.m. this (Saturday) afternoon.” 
This would appear to indicate that the com- 
pany had been successfully floated in London 
without reference to the support obtained in the 
Far East. 


THE BANK OF JAPAN, 
THE amounts of convertible notes and reserves 
in the Bank of Japan for the week ended the 
7th inst. were as follows :— 

Cosvertisie Notes. 


RESERVES AND SECURITIES. 


Yen. Yer. 
Notes issned ...... 77,392,924 | Gold coin and bullion. ag,013,<9¢ 
Silver coin and bullion, 30,670,976 
Public Loan Bonds...... 15,860,450 
Treasury Bills ..... _ 
Government Bills., 1,721,609 
Weeds) nisin sesh 4,111,294 
775392,924 : 775392,924 


Of the above total issue of notes, the sum of 
yen 5.990,705 is in the treasury of the Bank, and 
yen 71,402,219 in actual circulation, the latter 
showing an increase of yen 932,183 as com- 
pared with yen 70,470,036 at the end of the 
previous week. 


A DECORATION FOR MR. ARRIVET. 

Mr. Artuur J. B. Arrivet, of the First Higher 
Middle School of Tokyo, has just received a 
communication from the French Minister of 
Education, informing him of his election as an 
oilicer-of the French Academy, and enclosing 
the silver laurel wreath which is the decoration 
proper to the rank, This is another testimony 
to Mr, Arrivet’s abilities and services to edu- 
cation and literature, and will give satisfaction 
to his numerous acquaintances in the capital. 


JUVENILE JOURNALISM. 

Tur N/ppon, as our readers have been told ere 
now, is one of the organs of Young Japan, and 
desirous doubtless to be consistent, it oc- 
casionally affords proof of its youth. For ex- 
ample, its latest utterance is to the effect that 
the use of English rifles by Arab slave-dealers 
is a disgrace to Great Britain. The statement 


sounds like a jest, but we believe it written in 
sober earnest, and can only explain it on the 
supposition that, according to the Vippon's 
creed, Her Majesty’s Government ought to 
supervise the sales effected by British mer- 
chants so as to prevent evil-minded persons 
getting possession of lethal weapons. We don’t 
quite see how the thing could be managed, but 
probably our juvenile contemporary did not 
trouble itself to consider practical details. It 
is very prosaic and matter of fact to allow one- 
self to be deterred by such trifles. England 
hasa great deal to answer for. She even allows 
her tradespeople to sell fire-arms to Irish Moon- 
lighters and Old Tom to black autocthons. 


A NEW FIRST SECRETARY OF THE FRENCH 
LEGATION. 
A new First Secretary has been appointed 
to the French Legation in Tokyo and is ex- 
pected to arrive very shortly. He is M. Charles 
Louis Emile Gachet, and his latest places of 
service were Stockholm during 1885 and 1886; 
Buenos Ayres, to which he was nominated but 
did not proceed ; and Bucharest, where he re- 
mained from January 14th, 1887, until the time 
of his appointment to Japan. 


COLLISION AT. SEA. 
Tue WV. C. Datly News, referring to the collision 
between the Ancona and Kungpai, says both 
vessels were beached. The Aungpai was 
bound to Hongkong from Newchwang and 
Chefoo. A telegram was received in Shang- 
hai stating that the Aungpat was damaged 
about the bows, and it is reported that another 
telegram was received stating that the estimated 
damage to the Ancona was £9,000. 


AMERICAN ENTERPRISE. 
As an example of American enterprise, Count 
Okuma’s experience is striking. Just a month 
after his Excellency’s leg had been amputated, 
he received a circular from an American house 
calling his attention to the fact that the best 
cork legs in the world were to be obtained from 
Messrs. So and So. We don't know whether 
the advertisement obtained its merited reward, 
but we hope so. 


ABOLITION OF THE JAPANESE TELEGRAPH STAMP. 
By ordinance No. 7 of the Department of Com- 
munications dated the gth inst., the use of the 
present telegraph stamp is prohibited after the 
2gth of February next. For the convenience of 
persons who may possess them, such stamps 
will be received and exchanged up to the 3¢rst 
of the following month. 

THH ‘ YOMI-URI SHIMBUN.” 
Tux Fomi-uri Shimbun has been suspended. 
Its issue of the 7th instant contained an offence 
against the law, but we are not in a position to 
define the exact .nature of the misdemeanour. 
The Authorities are evidently determined that 
the press shall no longer impede their efforts to 
settle the question of Treaty Revision according 
to their own view of what is prudent. 


NEWCHWANG. 
Messrs. BanpineL & Co. of Newchwang, writ- 
ing on November 25th, say :—The river is free 
from ice, but the steamer Kungpar leaving to- 
day closes our shipping season. Total arrivals 
are 210 steamers and 44 Sailers, against 227 
steamers and 77 sailers in 1888. The crops 
being abundant and prices reasonable, mer- 
chants anticipate a good steady business next 
spring and summer. 


THE TREASURERSHIP OF THE ASIATIC SOCIETY. 
At the last meeting of Council of the Asiatic 
Society, Mr. J. M. Dixon handed in- his re- 
signation of the office of treasurer, and Dr. 
J. N. Seymour, R.N., of the Higher Normal 
School, Tokyo, was elected to serve in his place. 


THR WRECK OF THR “ CHEFSEBROUGH.” 
We learn from Hakodate that the remains of 
the Cheesebrough have been sold for $702, and 
the cargo for $55. The purchasers were mer- 
chants at Awomori. 
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THE PERUVIAN SPECULATION. 
———>—_—_———_ 


NFORMATION is by degrees leaking 

out with respect to the mining specula- 
tion in Peru. It appears that the origina- 
tors of the enterprise are Mr. FUJIMURA, 
formerly Prefect of Yamanashi ez, and 
Mr. K. INouye. The latter fs a young 
man who has spent some time in Peru, 
and who speaks Spanish excellently. 
With them are associated Mr. KAWANO, 
a mining engineer, as well as the two 
gentlemen, Messrs. TAKAHASHI and TAJI- 
MA, who left for Peru on November 16th. 
Of all those connected with the enterprise 
on this side of the water, two only, 
Messrs. INOUYE and TAJIMA, so far as we 
can learn, have been in Peru. The prin- 
cipal shareholders appear to give them- 
selves no concern whatever about the 
practical details of the affair, being con- 
tent to subscribe their money only, and to 
leave all the rest to the working promoters 
named above. Mr. INOUYE has hitherto 
acted, and will in future act, as the 
Company’s representative in Peru. He 
has an office in Lima (No. g1, Santa 
Theresa) and is expected to proceed thi- 
ther after the return of Messrs. TAKAHASHI 
and TAJIMA to Japan. Mr. INOUYE, we 
learn, has visited the Cerro de Pasco and 
surrounding districts, and doubtless is tho- 
roughly conversant with the difficulties in 
respect of labour, transport, and so forth 
that stand in the way of successful mining 
enterprise there just at present. Of course 
when the Oraya Railway is finished, the 
great riches of the Pasco region will be- 
come accessible, and the Japanese Com- 
pany talk of extending their operations 
to that place by and by. An English 
Company, we believe, is now negotiating 
with the Peruvian Government to take up 
the unfinished railway works and carry 
them to atermination. It is said, indeed, 
that a contract to that effect is on the 
point of being concluded, or has been 
already concluded. Meanwhile, the Japa- 
nese projectors have acquired a mine ina 
district called Yauli, situated at a distance 
fo seven leagues (21 English miles) from 
the present terminus of the railway, a vil- 
lage called Chicla, at an elevation of 12,220 
feet. Yauli is not to be found on any or- 
dinary map, and we are unable to 
say whether the mine to be exploited 
is on one of the spurs of the Andes 
branching from the main valley by which 
the Oroya railway ascends, or whether it 
is situated in that valley, twenty-one miles 
beyond Chicla. If the latter, the extension 
of the railway would, of course, confer 
an immense benefit on the mine. Our 
old doubts as to whether, outside the 
Cerro de Pasco, there exists any mine 
demanding a capital of a million dol- 
‘lars for its working, are not .resolved 
by this intelligence, especially when we 
find that the only person in Peru connect- 
ed with the affair is Mr. HERREN. For 
although we entertain no doubts what- 


ever as to Mr. HERREN’S integrity and 
business capacity, it does seem strange 
that none of the wealthy men in Peru 
should have been willing to associate 
themselves with the scheme. The strong 
probability is that the mine belongs to 
Mr. HERREN, and that it has been, or will 
be, handed over to the proposed Company 
as his share (five hundred thousand dollars) 
of the capital. Obviously the Company 
cannot have purchased the mine, for they 
have not yet obtained a charter, and are 
consequently not in a position to raise 
any considerable sum of money from in- 
tending shareholders. With regard to a 
charter, the Japanese Authorities are pro- 
bably perplexed. The Public Company’s 
Regulations require that, in order to obtain 
a permanent charter, full particulars, ac- 
companied by estimatesand drawings, must 
be furnished. This provision the projec- 
tors certainly have not yet complied with. 
They cannot look for more than a tem- 
porary charter uutil after the return of 
Messrs. TAKAHASHI and YAJIMA, and in 
the meanwhile. they must spend some 
money. Considering that Japanese sub- 
jects, men and women, will have to go to 
Peru in ao small number for the purpose 
of working the mine, and that if the enter- 
prise is unsuccessful, complications more 
or less serious may ensue, the Government 
are perhaps not indisposed to refuse the 
charter altogether. That would be a pity, 
we think. Without much more accurate 
information it is impossible to pronounce 
a definite opinion one way or the other ; 
certainly impossible to say that the enter- 
prise does not deserve a trial. Speaking 
broadly, commercial intercourse between 
Japan and one of the richest regions 
on the face of the globe, is a thing to be 
desired rather than thwarted. Especially 
is it to be desired now that great Euro- 
pean capitalists seem disposed to re- 
direct their attention to ‘the treasure- 
house of the world.” We read in a recent 
journal that Messrs. GRACE and Co. of 
Lima, one of the oldest and most solid 
houses in Peru, have come to an agree- 
ment with the Government, in the name 
of the bond-holders, to convert the national 
debt, according to a scheme by which 
all the resources of the country will be 
made universally accessible under such 
guarantees that there really appears to be 
a prospect of a new birth of prosperity 
for this most unquiet land. It may be 
that, as we have more than once surmised, 
the obvious capabilities of Peru have 
tempted the projectors of the new Japa- 
nese Company to plunge into an ill-di- 
gested scheme. But it may also be that 


the enterprise will lead to greater things., 


It is not, we take it, the Government’s 
duty either to discourage or to encourage 
commercial or industrial enterprise with- 
out the fulles€ information. What we do 
know about Pern is that it contains vast 
wealth, ALEXANDER VON HUMBOLDT, 
writing about it seventy years ago, said :— 


“When we consider the immense area 
occupied by the Cordilleras and the count- 
less number of mineral deposits still un- 
explored, there remains no doubt that with 
a better administration and more indus- 
trious inhabitants, this country alone might 
easily produce the 163 millions in gold 
and silver that the whole of South America 
produces at present. Europe would be 
flooded with the precious metals if all the 
most renowned mineral deposits were 
worked with the improved means and im- 
plements now at the service of the miner.” 
Peru possesses not minerals alone. Ten 
years ago, its total exports, without count- 
ing guano and nitrate of soda, amounted 
to 35 million dollars. They consisted of 
silver, wool, cotton, wine, sugar, and so 
forth. And when we remember that with 
a superficies of 1,605,742 square kilome- 
tres, its population only numbers 3,239,000, 
or 2 inhabitants per square kilometre, we 
begin to see how much room there is for 
development. Peru’s neighbours, Chili 
and Bolivia, are similar El Dorados. 
The former, with a population not much 
larger, produces a moiety of the world’s 
whole supply of copper. For the decade 
immediately preceding the war, its total 
out-put of copper was 140 million dollars, 
and of silver 26} millions ; one copper mine 
alone giving an average of $700,000 an- 
nually, and one silver mine an average of 
$1,200,000. We cannot wonder that the 
glimpse of this cave of Aladdin obtained by 
Messrs. INOUYE and TajIMA has excited 
their imagination, and made them anxious 
to exploit the rich region. But whether 
they possess the lamp of local and techni- 
cal knowledge as well as of experience, is 
the point concerning which we venture to 
express doubts. The Government would 
be acting wisely did they take steps to 
obtain full and independent information 
about the whole scheme. 


THE ELECTRIC LIGHT IN FAPAN. 
RE ens as 
SHORT time ago we made brief re- 
ference to the extension of electric 
lighting in Tokyo and animadverted on the 
unsightly aspect of so many huge poles at 
the corner of almost every street in the 
thickly inhabited portions of the capital. 
The other and much more important point 
of the danger arising from these overhead 
electric light wires did not escape us, but 
as it seemed at the time a pity to endeav- 
our in any way to check enterprise in 
such a direction, the matter was only 
alluded to in the most casual manner. 
Unfortunately, it has since become only 
too evident from extracts we have repro- 
duced from American papers and other 
sources, that the danger to life and pro- 
perty from these wires is of the most serious 
and menacing character. Our special cor- 
respondent in New York lately gave a 
harrowing account of the burning to death 
of a man among the wires of that city 
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established first, and that the industrial bank 
should be postponed until fuller knowledge had 
been obtained of the working of similar institu- 
tions in the West. Subsequently Mr. S. Kato, 
then Director of the Banking Bureau, went to 
Europe for the purpose of making enquiries. 
He was assisted by Mr. Kawashima, now a 
Councillor of the Finance Department, who 
undertook to investigate German examples, 
while Mr. Kato conducted researches in France 
and Belgium. On the completion of his enquiry 
Mr. Kato returned to Japan, only to find, how- 
ever, that many changes had taken place in the 
Government. The powers of the Banking 
Bureau were no longer what they had been, and 
to crown all, Mr. Kato himself had to retire 
from office. After this Mr. Kato feel ill, and 
his disease was pronounced incurable. There- 
upon Counts Kuroda and Matsukata decided 
that he should be re-appointed Director of the 
Banking Bureau, so that he might have an 
opportunity of utilizing his knowledge before he 
became incapacitated for business. It was 
understood that his return to office meant cer- 
tain reforms of the Bank of Japan, and also the 
establishment of an industrial bank. Unfor- 
tunately Mr. Kato’s strength did not suffice for 
this programme. He had only finished a draft 
scheme for the improvement of the Bank of 
Japan when his malady compelled him to aban- 
don work altogether. Another Director was 
appointed, but only in a temporary capacity, 
and meanwhile the reforms of the Bank of Japan 
and the preparation of a scheme for an indus- 
trial bank remain in abeyance. There is con- 
sequently no truth in the rumours that an in- 
dustrial bank is likely to be immediattly started, 
nor any foundation for the statements about the 
amount and method of raising its capital. 


THE IMPERIAL JAPANESE LIFE-SAVING SOCIETY. 
Tue formation of the Imperial Japanese Life 
Saving Society (Dat Nippon Tethoku Sutnan 
Kyusat Kar) was celebrated some time time 
ago at Kotohira in the Province of Sanuki, and 
subsequently life-saving stations were establish- 
ed at Tadotsu and the island of Yoshima. 
Good results having been obtained by these two 
stations; the members of the society held a 
meeting on tbe 4th instant at the Naval Club, 
Shiba, Tokyo, where a branch office of the 
society is established. They discussed the pre- 
sent condition of the society and its maintenance 
in future. There were present Marquis Nabe- 
shima, Vice-President ; Viscount Fujinami, 
Messrs. Suzuki Daisuke and Ebibo Suejiro of 
the Department of Agriculture and Commerce ; 
Mr. Kiyoura Keigo, of the Home Department; 
Admiral Kimotsuki, Captain Murakami, J.J.N., 
and a number of other persons. After the 
business was over, those assembled were enter- 
tained at dinner. 
AMALGAMATION OF ELECTRIC LIGHT COMPANIES 
IN TOKYO. 

Tuer are at present three rival electric light 
companies in Tokyo,—the Nippon Dento Kaisha, 
the Tokyo Dento Kaisha, and the Fukagawa 
Dento Kaisha. Competition between them has 
been fierce and mutually disadvantageous, es- 
pecially between the first two. It is now re- 
ported that the Nippon Dento Kaisha and the 
Tokyo Dento Kaisha have come to an agree- 
ment to unite their capital and form one com- 
pany, As to the Fukagawa Dento Kaisha, it 
is not yet known whether that company will also 
join the other two or not. At present the 
field of operations of the Fukagawa company 
being far removed from that of the other two, 
it may not be inclined to throw in its lot with 
theirs. The public, of course, will be the suf- 
ferers by the combination, but, on the other 
hand, they have benefited not a little by the 
competition. 


THE PERU MINING SPECULATION. 
Ir is stated in the Zr Shimpo of Sunday lasi, 
that about thirty miners Jeft this country for 
Peru on the 3rd instant by the mail for San 
Francisco., The miners are said to have been 
selected from those working at the Ani Mine in 
the Prefecture of Akita. It is also reported that 


the party contained some labourers previously | sounds like a jest, but we believe it written in 
engaged in digging wells in the Urban Division|sober earnest, and can only explain it on the 


of Ushigome, Tokyo. These people are said 
to have sailed with the necessary passports for 
foreign travel. It will be observed that these 
people do not go abroad ostensibly for mining 
purposes, but merely as travellers. The com- 
pany has not yet received its charter, and the 
Authorities would scarcely have permitted an 
emigration of Japanese labour, as such, until the 
whole affair is put ona distinct and legal footing. 


RECORDS BROKEN. 
THE Oceanic arrived here on Sunday and from 
a memo. of her last voyage to San Francisco we 
learn that the trip across was accomplished in 
13 days 14 hours 4 minutes. The sea on seven 
days is marked moderate, the other six being 
described as high, rough, and mountainous, and 
the force of the wind various throughout, but 
generally rather high. The vessel’s best run 
was 354 miles, and this was done through a 
“mountainous” sea with a westerly and S.S.W. 
wind at a force of 8.6. It must have been 
pretty lively on deck that day—not to say wet, 
but one of the prime qualities possessed by the 
class of vessel to which the Oceanic belongs is 
the rapidity with which they relieve themselves 


of water. 


* 
* * 


The China, hence the 24th November, ar- 
rived at San Francisco the 6th inst., making the 
passage in 12 days and 21 hours, which is the 
fastest trip on record. 


THE TRUST AND LOAN COMPANY. 


AppLicaTions for ordinary shares in the Trust 
and Loan Company, Limited, of China, Japan, 
and Straits, will be received by the Hongkong 
and Shanghai Banking Corporation up to three 
o'clock this afternoon. With reference to Foun- 
ders’ Shares, a telegram from London was received 
by the Bank on Saturday requesting the Agent 
here to ‘‘close applications for Founders’ Shares 
on the 7th inst.,” and an express was at once 
circulated throughout the Settlement which an- 
nounced that “ applications for Founders’ Shares 
will close at 5 p.m. this (Saturday) afternoon.” 
This would appear to indicate that the com- 
pany had been successfully floated in London 
without reference to the support obtained in the 
Far East. 


THE BANK OF JAPAN, 
Tue amounts of convertible notes and reserves 
in the Bank of Japan for the week ended the 
7th inst. were as follows :— 

Convertisre Notes. 


Reserves ann Securitigs, 


Yen, Yer. 

Notes issued ...... 77,392,924 | Gold coin and bullion, 28,013, 59¢ 
Silver coin and bullion. 30,670,976 
t Public Loan Bonds...... 15,860,450 

Treasury Bills... _- 
Government Bills.. 1,721,609 
Deeds: issiiestesesdecssac 4,111,294 
775392,924 ¢ 775392,924 


Of the above total issue of notes, the sum of 
yet 5.990.705 is in the treasury of the Bank, and 
yen 71,402,219 in actual circulation, the latter 
showing an increase of yer 932,183 as com- 
pared with yen 70,470,036 at the end of the 
previous week. 


A DFCORATION FOR MR. ARRIVET. 

Mr. Artur J. B. Arrivet, of the First Higher 
Middle School of Tokyo, has just received a 
communication from the French Minister of 
Education, informing him of his election as an 
officer of the French Academy, and enclosing 
the silver laurel wreath which is the decoration 
proper to the rank. This is another testimony 
to Mr, Arrivet’s abilities and services to edu- 
cation and literature, and will give satisfaction 
to his numerous acquaintances in the capital. 


JUVENILE JOURNALISM. 
Tue Mrppon, as our readers have been told ere 
now, is one of the organs of Young Japan, and 
desirous doubtless to be consistent, it oc- 
casionally affords proof of its youth. For ex- 
ample, its latest utterance is to the effect that 
the use of English rifles by Arab slave-dealers 
is a disgrace to Great Britain. The statement 


supposition that, according to the Wrppon'’s 
creed, Her Majesty’s Government ought to 
supervise the sales effected by British mer- 
chants so as to prevent evil-minded persons 
getting possession of lethal weapons. We don't 
quite see how the thing could be managed, but 
probably our juvenile contemporary did not 
trouble itself to consider practical details. It 
is very prosaic and matter of fact to allow one- 
self to be deterred by such trifles. England 
has a great deal to answer for. She even allows 
her tradespeople to sell fire-arms to Irish Moon- 
lighters and Old Tom to black autocthons. 


A NEW FIRST SECRETARY OF THE FRENCH 
LEGATION. 
A new First Secretary has been appointed 
to the French Legation in Tokyo and is ex- 
pected to arrive very shortly. He is M. Charles 
Louis Emile Gachet, and his latest places of 
service were Stockholm during 1885 and 1886; 
Buenos Ayres, to which he was nominated but 
did not proceed ; and Bucharest, where he re- 
mained from January 14th, 1887, until the time 
of his appointment to Japan. 


COLLISION AT SEA. 
Tue WV. C. Datly News, referring to the collision 
between the Aacona and Kungpai, says both 
vessels were beached. The Kungpai was 
bound to Hongkong from Newchwang and 
Chefoo. A telegram was received in Shang- 
hai stating that the Aungpat was damaged 
about the bows, and it is reported that another 
telegram was received stating that the estimated 
damage to the Ancona was £9,000. 

AMERICAN ENTERPRISE. 

As an example of American enterprise, Count 
Okuma’s experience is striking. Just a month 
after his Excellency’s leg had been amputated, 
he received a circular from an American house 
calling his attention to the fact that the best 
cork legs in the world were to be obtained from 
Messrs. So and So. We don't know whether 
the advertisement obtained its merited reward, 
but we hope so. 


ABOLITION OF THE JAPANESE TELEGRAPH STAMP. 
By ordinance No. 7 of the Department of Com- 
munications dated the gth inst., the use of the 
present telegraph stamp is prohibited after the 
2gth of February next. For the convenience of 
persons who may possess them, such stamps 
will be received and exchanged up to the 3fst 
of the following month. 

THe ‘ YOMI-URI SHIMBUN.” 

Tux Fomi-uri Shimbun has been suspended. 
Its issue of the 7th instant contained an offence 
against the law, but we are not in a position to 
define the exact .nature of the misdemeanour. 
The Authorities are evidently determined that 
the press shall no longer impede their efforts to 
settle the question of Treaty Revision according 
to their own view of what is prudent. 


NEWCHWANG. 
Messrs. BanpineL & Co. of Newchwang, writ- 
ing on November 25th, say :—The river is free 
from ice, but the steamer Kungpar leaving to- 
day closes our shipping season. Total arrivals 
are 210 steamers and 44 Sailers, against 227 
steamers and 77 sailers in 1888. The crops 
being abundant and prices reasonable, mer- 
chants anticipate a good steady business next 
spring and summer. 


THE TREASURERSHIP OF THE ASIATIC SOCIETY. 
At the last meeting of Council of the Asiatic 
Society, Mr. J. M. Dixon handed in- his re- 
signation of the office of treasurer, and Dr. 
J. N. Seymour, R.N., of the Higher Normal 
School, Tokyo, was elected to serve in his place. 


THE WRECK OF THE ‘‘ CHERSEBROUGH.” 
Wr learn from Yakodate that the remains of 
the Cheesebrough have been sold for $702, and 


the cargo for $55. The purchasers were mer- 
chants at Awomori. 
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THE PERUVIAN SPECULATION. 
i 


NFORMATION is by degrees leaking 

out with respect to the mining specula- 
tion in Peru. It appears that the origina- 
tors of the -enterprise are Mr. FUJIMURA, 
formerly Prefect of Yamanashi ez, and 
Mr. K. Inouye. The latter f a young 
man who has spent some time in Peru, 
_and who speaks Spanish excellently. 
With them are associated Mr. KAWANO, 
a mining engineer, as well as the two 
gentlemen, Messrs. TAKAHASHI and TAJI- 
MA, who left for Peru on November 16th. 
Of all those connected with the enterprise 
on this side of the water, two only, 
Messrs. INOUYE and TAJIMA, so far as we 
can learn, have been in Peru. The prin- 
cipal shareholders appear to give them- 
selves no concern whatever about the 
practical details of the affair, being con- 
tent to subscribe their money only, and to 
leave all the rest to the working promoters 
named above. Mr. INOUYE has hitherto 
acted, and will in future act, as the 
Company’s representative in Peru. He 
has an office in Lima (No. g1, Santa 
Theresa) and is expected to proceed thi- 
ther after the return of Messrs. TAKAHASHI 
and TAJIMA to Japan. Mr. INOUYE, we 
learn, has visited the Cerro de Pasco and 
surrounding districts, and doubtless is tho- 
roughly conversant with the difficulties in 
respect of labour, transport, and so forth 
that stand in the way of successful mining 
enterprise there just at present. Of course 
when the Oraya Railway is finished, the 
great riches of the Pasco region will be- 
come accessible, and the Japanese Com- 
pany talk of extending their operations 
to that place by and by. An English 
Company, we believe, is now negotiating 
with the Peruvian Government to take up 
the unfinished railway works and carry 
them to atermination. It is said, indeed, 
that a contract to that effect is on the 
point of being concluded, or has been 
already concluded. Meanwhile, the Japa- 
nese projectors have acquired a mine ina 
district called Yauli, situated at a distance 
fo seven leagues (21 English miles) from 
the present terminus of the railway, a vil- 
lage called Chicla, at an elevation of 12,220 
feet. Yauli is not to be found on any or- 
dinary map, and we are unable to 
say whether the mine to be exploited 
is on one of the spurs of the Andes 
branching from the main valley by which 
the Oroya railway ascends, or whether it 
is situated in that valley, twenty-one miles 
beyond Chicla. If the latter, the extension 
of the railway would, of course, confer 
an immense benefit on the mine. Our 
old doubts as to whether, outside the 
Cerro de Pasco, there exists any mine 
demanding a capital of a million dol- 
‘lars for its working, are not .resolved 
by this intelligence, especially when we 
find that the only person in Peru connect- 
ed with the affair is Mr. HERREN. For 
although we entertain no doubts what- 


“When we consider the immense area 
occupied by the Cordilleras and the count- 
less number of mineral deposits still un- 
explored, there remains no doubt that with 
a better administration and more indus- 
trious inhabitants, this country alone might 
easily produce the 163 millions in gold 
and silver that the whole of South America 
produces at present. Europe would be 
flooded with the precious metals if _all the 
most renowned mineral deposits were 
worked with the improved means and im- 
plements now at the service of the miner.” 
Peru possesses not minerals alone. Ten 
years ago, its total exports, without count- 
ing guano and nitrate of soda, amounted 
to 35 million dollars. They consisted of 
silver, wool, cotton, wine, sugar, and so 
forth. And when we remember that with 
a superficies of 1,605,742 square kilome- 
tres, its population only numbers 3,239,000, 
or 2 inhabitants per square kilometre, we 
begin to see how much room there is for 
development. Peru’s neighbours, Chili 
and Bolivia, are similar El Dorados. 
The former, with a population not much 
larger, produces a moiety of the world’s 
whole supply of copper. For the decade 
immediately preceding the war, its total 
out-put of copper was 140 million dollars, 
and of silver 26} millions ; one copper mine 
alone giving an average of $700,000 an- 
nually, and one silver mine an average of 
$1,200,000. We cannot wonder that the 
glimpse of this cave of Aladdin obtained by 
Messrs. INOUYE and TajiMA has excited 
their imagination, and made them anxious 
to exploit the rich region. But whether 
they possess the lamp of local and techni- 
cal knowledge as well as of experience, is 
the point concerning which we venture to 
express doubts. The Government would 
be acting wisely did they take steps to 
obtain full and independent information 
about the whole scheme. 


ever as to Mr. HERREN’S integrity and 
business capacity, it does seem strange 
that none of the wealthy men in Peru 
should have been willing to associate 
themselves with the scheme. The strong 
probability is that the mine belongs to 
Mr. HERREN, and that it has been, or will 
be, handed over to the proposed Company 
as his share (five hundred thousand dollars) 
of the capital. Obviously the Company 
cannot have purchased the mine, for they 
have not yet obtained a charter, and are 
consequently not in a position to raise 
any considerable sum of money from in- 
tending shareholders. With regard to a 
charter, the Japanese Authorities are pro- 
bably perplexed. The Public Company’s 
Regulations require that, in order to obtain 
a permanent charter, full particulars, ac- 
companied by estimatesand drawings, must 
be furnished. This provision the projec- 
tors certainly have not yet complied with. 
They cannot look for more than a tem- 
porary charter uutil after the return of 
Messrs. TAKAHASHI and YAJIMA, and in 
the meanwhile. they must spend some 
money. Considering that Japanese sub- 
jects, men and women, will have to go to 
Peru in no small number for the purpose 
of working the mine, and that if the enter- 
prise is unsuccessful, complications more 
or less serious may ensue, the Government 
are perhaps not indisposed to refuse the 
charter altogether. That would be a pity, 
we think. Without much more accurate 
information it is impossible to pronounce 
a definite opinion one way or the other ; 
certainly impossible to say that the enter- 
prise does not deserve a trial. Speaking 
broadly, commercial intercourse between 
Japan and one of the richest regions 
on the face of the globe, is a thing to be 
desired rather than thwarted. Especially 
is it to be desired now that great Euro- 
pean capitalists seem disposed to re- 
direct their attention to “the treasure- 
house of the world.” We read in a recent 
journal that Messrs. GRACE and Co. of 
Lima, one of the oldest and most solid 
houses in Peru, have come to an agree- 
ment with the Government, in the name 
of the bond-holders, to convert the national 
debt, according to a scheme by which 
all the resources of the country will be 
made universally accessible under such 
guarantees that there really appears to be 
a prospect of a new birth of prosperity 
for this most unquiet land. It may be 
that, as we have more than once surmised, 
the obvious capabilities of Peru have 
tempted the projectors of the new Japa- 
nese Company to plunge into an ill-di- 
gested scheme. But it may also be that 
the enterprise will lead to greater things., 
It is not, we take it, the Government’s 
duty either to discourage or to encourage 
commercial or industrial enterprise with- 
out the fulles€ information. What we do 
know about Pern is that it contains vast 
wealth, ALEXANDER VON HUMBOLDT, 
writing about it seventy years ago, said :— 


s 

THE ELECTRIC LIGHT IN FAPAN. 
_—-+— 
SHORT time ago we made brief re- 
ference to the extension of electric 
lighting in Tokyo and animadverted on the 
unsightly aspect of so many huge poles at 
the corner of almost every street in the 
thickly inhabited portions of the capital. 
The other and much more important point 
of the danger arising from these overhead 
electric light wires did not escape us, but 
as it seemed at the time a pity to endeav- 
our in any way to check enterprise in 
such a direction, the matter was only 
alluded to in the most casual mannet. 
Unfortunately, it has since become only 
too evident from extracts we have repro- 
duced from American papers and other 
sources, that the danger to life and pro- 
perty from these wires is of the most serious 
and menacing character. Our special cor- 
respondent in New York lately gave a 
harrowing account of the burning to death 
of a man among the wires of that city 
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established first, and that the industrial bank 
should be postponed until fuller knowledge had 
been obtained of the working of similar institu- 
tions in the West. Subsequently Mr. 8. Kato, 
then Director of the Banking Bureau, went to 
Europe for the purpose of making enquiries. 
He was assisted by Mr. Kawashima, now a 
Councillor of the Finance Department, who 
undertook to investigate German examples, 
while Mr. Kato conducted researches in France 
and Belgium. On the completion of his enquiry 
Mr. Kato returned to Japan, only to find, how- 
ever, that many changes had taken place in the 
Government. The powers of the Banking 
Bureau were no longer what they had been, and 
to crown all, Mr. Kato himself had to retire 
from office. After this Mr. Kato feel ill, and 
his disease was pronounced incurable. There- 
upon Counts Kuroda and Matsukata decided 
that he should be re-appointed Director of the 
Banking Bureau, so that he might have an 
opportunity of utilizing his knowledge before he 
became incapacitated for business. It was 
understood that his return to office meant cer- 
tain reforms of the Bank of Japan, and also the 
establishment of an industrial bank. Unfor- 
tunately Mr. Kato’s strength did not suffice for 
this programme. He had only finished a draft 
scheme for the improvement of the Bank of 
Japan when his malady compelled him to aban- 
don work altogether. Another Director was 
appointed, but only in a temporary capacity, 
and meanwhile the reforms of the Bank of Japan 
and the preparation of a scheme for an indus- 
trial bank remain in abeyance. There is con- 
sequently no truth in the rumours that an in- 
dustrial bank is likely to be immediattly started, 
nor any foundation for the statements about the 
amount and method of raising its capital. 


THE IMPERIAL JAPANESE LIFE-SAVING SOCIETY. 


Tue formation of the Imperial Japanese Life 
Saving Society (Dat Nippon TLetkoku Sutnan 
Kyusai Kar) was celebrated some time time 
ago at Kotohira in the Province of Sanuki, and 
subsequently life-saving stations were establish- 
ed at Tadotsu and the island of Yoshima. 
Good results having been obtained by these two 
stations, the members of the society held a 
meeting on tbe 4th instant at the Naval Clnb, 
Shiba, Tokyo, where a branch office of the 
society is established. They discussed the pre- 
sent condition of the society and its maintenance 
in future. There were present Marquis Nabe- 
shima, Vice-President; Viscount Fujinami, 
Messrs. Suzuki Daisuke and Ebibo Suejiro of 
the Department of Agriculture and Commerce ; 
Mr. Kiyoura Keigo, of the Home Department; 
Admiral Kimotsuki, Captain Murakami, J.J.N., 
and a number of other persons. After the 
business was over, those assembled were enter- 
tained at dinner. 


AMALGAMATION OF ELECTRIC 

IN TOKYO. 
Tuers are at present three rival electric light 
companies in Tokyo,—the Nippon Dento Kaisha, 
the Tokyo Dento Kaisha, and the Fukagawa 
Dento Kaisha. Competition between them has 
been fierce and mutually disadvantageous, es- 
pecially between the first two. It is now re- 
ported that the Nippon Dento Kaisha and the 
Tokyo Dento Kaisha have come to an agree- 
ment to unite their capital and form one com- 
pany. As to the Fukagawa Dento Kaisha, it 
is not yet known whether that company will also 
join the other two or not. At present the 
field of operations of the Fukagawa company 
being far removed from that of the other two, 
it may not be inclined to throw in its lot with 
theirs. The public, of course, will be the suf- 
ferers by the combination, but, on the other 
hand, they have benefited not a little by the 
competition. 


LIGHT COMPANIES 


THE PERU MINING SPECULATION. 
Ir is stated in the Zi Shimpo of Sunday last, 
that about thirty miners Jeft this country for 
Peru on the 3rd instant by the mail for San 
Francisco., The miners are said to have been 
selected from those working at the Ani Mine in 
the Prefecture of Akita. It is also reported that 


the party contained some labourers previously 
engaged in digging wells in the Urban Division 
of Ushigome, Tokyo. These people are said 
to have sailed with the necessary passports for 
foreign travel. It will be observed that these 
people do not go abroad ostensibly for mining 
purposes, but merely as travellers. The com- 
pany has not yet received its charter, and the 
Authorities would scarcely have permitted an 
emigration of Japanese labour, as such, until the 
whole affair is put on a distinct and legal footing. 


RECORDS BROKEN. 


Tue Oceanic arrived here on Sunday and from 
a memo. of her last voyage to San Francisco we 
learn that the trip across was accomplished in 
13 days 14 hours 4 minutes. The sea on seven 
days is marked moderate, the other six being 
described as high, rough, and mountainous, and 
the force of the wind various throughout, but 
generally rather high. The vessel’s best run 
was 354 miles, and this was done through a 
‘‘mountainous”’ sea with a westerly and S.S.W. 
wind at a force of 8.6. It must have been 
pretty lively on deck that day—not to say wet, 
but one of the prime qualities possessed by the 
class of vessel to which the Oceanic belongs is 
the rapidity with which they relieve themselves 


of water. 


* 
* * 


The Chrna, hence the 24th November, ar- 
rived at San Francisco the 6th inst., making the 
passage in 12 days and 21 hours, which is the 
fastest trip on record. 


THE TRUST AND LOAN COMPANY. 


APPLICATIONS for ordinary shares in the Trust 
and Loan Company, Limited, of China, Japan, 
and Straits, will be received by the Hongkong 
and Shanghai Banking Corporation up to three 
o'clock this afternoon. With reference to Foun- 
ders’ Shares, a telegram from London was received 
by the Bank on Saturday requesting the Agent 
here to ‘close applications for Founders’ Shares 
on the 7th inst.,” and an express was at once 
circulated throughout the Settlement which an- 
nounced that “ applications for Founders’ Shares 
will close at 5 p.m. this (Saturday) afternoon.” 
This would appear to indicate that the com- 
pany had been successfully floated in London 
without reference to the support obtained in the 
Far East. 


THE BANK OF JAPAN, 

Tur amounts of convertible notes and reserves 
in the Bank of Japan for the week ended the 
7th inst. were as follows :— 


Cosvertipie Notes. RESERVES AND SECURITIES. 


Yen. Yen. 

Notes issned ...... 77,392,924 | Gold coin and bullion, 25,013, c9¢ 
Silver coin and bullion. 30,650.70 
t Public Loan Bonds...... 15,800,450 

Treasury Bills .... Wes - 
Government Bills.. 1,721,609 
Deeds. i. ice seecctavecceass 4,111,394 
775392,924 | 775392,924 


Of the above total issue of notes, the sum of 
yet 5.990.705 is in the treasury of the Bank, and 
yen 71,402,219 in actual circulation, the latter 
showing an increase of yen 932,183 as com- 
pared with yen 70,470,036 at the end of the 
previous week. 


' A DRCORATION FOR MR. ARRIVET. 

Mr. Arrucr J. B. Arrivet, of the First Higher 
Middle Scheol of Tokyo, has just received a 
communication from the French Minister of 
Education, informing him of his election as an 
officer of the French Academy, and enclosing 
the silver laurel wreath which is the decoration 
proper to the rank. This is another testimony 
to Mr. Arrivet’s abilities and services to edu- 
cation and literature, and will give satisfaction 
to his numerous acquaintances in the capital. 


JUVENILE JOURNALISM. 

Tux Nippon, as our readers have been told ere 
now, is one of the organs of Young Japan, and 
desirous doubtless to be consistent, it oc- 
casionally affords proof of its youth. For ex- 
ample, its latest utterance is to the effect that 
the use of English rifles by Arab slave-dealers 
is a disgrace to Great Britain. The statement 


sounds like a jest, but we believe it written in 
sober earnest, and can only explain it on the 
supposition that, according to the NWippon's 
creed, Her Majesty’s Government ought to 
supervise the sales effected by British mer- 
chants so as to prevent evil-minded persons 
getting possession of lethal weapons. We don't 
quite see how the thing could be managed, but 
probably our juvenile contemporary did not 
trouble itself to consider practical details. It 
is very prosaic and matter of fact to allow one- 
self to be deterred by such trifles. England 
has a great deal to answer for. She even allows 
her tradespeople to sell fire-arms to Irish Moon- 
lighters and Old Tom to black autocthons. 


A NEW FIRST SECRRTARY OF THE FRENCH 
LEGATION. 
A new First Secretary has been appointed 
to the French Legation in Tokyo and is ex- 
pected to arrive very shortly. He is M. Charles 
Louis Emile Gachet, and his latest places of 
service were Stockholm during 1885 and 1886; 
Buenos Ayres, to which he was nominated but 
did not proceed ; and Bucharest, where he re- 
mained from January 14th, 1887, until the time 
of his appointment to Japan. 


COLLISION AT. SBA. 
Tue V.C. Datly News, referring to the collision 
between the Ancona and Kungpai, says both 
vessels were beached. The Kungpat was 
bound to Hongkong from Newchwang and 
Chefoo. A telegram was received in Shang- 
hai stating that the Aungpat was damaged 
about the bows, and it is reported that another 
telegram was received stating that the estimated 
damage to the Aucona was £9,000. 
AMERICAN ENTERPRISE. 

As an example of American enterprise, Count 
Okuma’s experience is striking. Just a month 
after his Excellency’s leg had been amputated, 
he received a circular from an American house 
calling his attention to the fact that the best 
cork legs in the world were to be obtained from 
Messrs. So and So. We don't know whether 
the advertisement obtained its merited reward, 
but we hope so. 


ABOLITION OF THE JAPANESE TELEGRAPH STAMP. 
By ordinance No. 7 of the Department of Com- 
munications dated the gth inst., the use of the 
present telegraph stamp is prohibited after the 
2gth of February next. For the convenience of 
persons who may possess them, such stamps 
will be received and exchanged up to the 3fst 
of the following month. 

TH ‘ YOMI-URI SHIMBUN.” 
Tux Fomt-uri Shimbun has been suspended. 
Its issue of the 7th instant contained an offence 
against the law, but we are not in a position to 
define the exact .nature of the misdemeanour. 
The Authorities are evidently determined that 
the press shall no longer impede their efforts to 
settle the question of Treaty Revision according 
to their own view of what is prudent. 


NEWCHWANG. 

Messrs. BanpineL & Co. of Newchwang, writ- 
ing on November 25th, say :—The river is free 
from ice, but the steamer Kungpar leaving to- 
day closes our shipping season. Total arrivals 
are 210 steamers and 44 Sailers, against 227 
steamers and 77 Sailers in 1888. The crops 
being abundant and prices reasonable, mer- 
chants anticipate a good steady business next: 
spring and summer. 


THE TREASURERSHIP OF THE ASIATIC SOCIETY. 
At the last meeting of Council of the Asiatic 
Society, Mr. J. M. Dixon handed in- his re- 
signation of the office of treasurer, and Dr. 
J. N. Seymour, R.N., of the Higher Normal 
School, Tokyo, was elected to serve in his place. 


THE WRECK OF THE ‘'CHERSEBROUGH.” 
We learn from Hakodate that the remains of 
the Cheesebrough have been sold for $702, and 
the cargo for $55. The purchasers were mer- 
chants at Awomori. 
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THE PERUVIAN SPECULATION. 
———>—_—__—_ 


| Beceem: is by degrees leaking 
out with respect to the mining specula- 
tion in Peru. It appears that the origina- 
tors of the enterprise are Mr. FUJIMURA, 
formerly Prefect of Yamanashi Ae, and 
Mr. K. INouvE. The latter fs a young 
man who has spent some time in Peru, 
_and who speaks Spanish excellently. 
With them are associated Mr. KAWANO, 
a mining engineer, as well as the two 
gentlemen, Messrs. TAKAHASHI and TAJI- 
MA, who left for Peru on November 16th. 
Of all those connected with the enterprise 
on this side of the water, two only, 
Messrs. INOUYE and TAJIMA, so far as we 
can learn, have been in Peru. The prin- 
cipal shareholders appear to give them- 
selves no concern whatever about the 
practical details of the affair, being con- 
tent to subscribe their money only, and to 
leave all the rest to the working promoters 
named above. Mr. INOUYE has hitherto 
acted, and will in future act, as the 
Company's representative in Peru. He 
has an office in Lima (No. gt, Santa 
Theresa) and is expected to proceed thi- 
ther after the return of Messrs. TAKAHASHI 
and TAJIMA to Japan. Mr. INOUYE, we 
learn, has visited the Cerro de Pasco and 
surrounding districts, and doubtless is tho- 
roughly conversant with the difficulties in 
respect of labour, transport, and so forth 
that stand in the way of successful mining 
enterprise there just at present. Of course 
when the Oraya Railway is finished, the 
great riches of the Pasco region will be- 
come accessible, and the Japanese Com- 
pany talk of extending their operations 
to that place by and by. An English 
Company, we believe, is now negotiating 
with the Peruvian Government to take up 
the unfinished railway works and carry 
them to a termination. It is said, indeed, 
that a contract to that effect is on the 
point of being concluded, or has been 
already concluded. Meanwhile, the Japa- 
nese projectors have acquired a mine in a 
district called Yauli, situated at a distance 
fo seven leagues (21 English miles) from 
the present terminus of the railway, a vil- 
lage called Chicla, at an elevation of 12,220 
feet. Yauli is not to be found on any or- 
dinary map, and we are unable to 
say whether the mine to be exploited 
is on one of the spurs of the Andes 
branching from the main valley by which 
the Oroya railway ascends, or whether it 
is situated in that valley, twenty-one miles 
beyond Chicla. If the latter, the extension 
of the railway would, of course, confer 
an immense benefit on the mine. Our 
old doubts as to whether, outside the 
Cerro de Pasco, there exists any mine 
demanding a capital of a million dol- 
‘lars for its working, are not .resolved 
by this intelligence, especially when we 
find that the only person in Peru connect- 
ed with the affair is Mr. HERREN. For 
although we entertain no doubts what- 


“When we consider the immense area 
occupied by the Cordilleras and the count- 
less number of mineral deposits still un- 
explored, there remains no doubt that with 
a better administration and more indus- 
trious inhabitants, this country alone might 
easily produce the 163 millions in gold 
and silver that the whole of South America 
produces at present. Europe would be 
flooded with the precious metals if _all the 
most renowned mineral deposits were 
worked with the improved means and im- 
plements now at the service of the miner.” 
Peru possesses not minerals alone. Ten 
years ago, its total exports, without count- 
ing guano and nitrate of soda, amounted 
to 35 million dollars. They consisted of 
silver, wool, cotton, wine, sugar, and so 
forth. And when we remember that with 
a superficies of 1,605,742 square kilome- 
tres, its population only numbers 3,239,000, 
or 2 inhabitants per square kilometre, we 
begin to see how much room there is for 
development. Peru’s neighbours, Chili 
and Bolivia, are similar El Dorados. 
The former, with a population not much 
larger, produces a moiety of the world’s 
whole supply of copper. For the decade 
immediately preceding the war, its total 
out-put of copper was 140 million dollars, 
and of silver 26} millions ; one copper mine 
alone giving an average of $700,000 an- 
nually, and one silver mine an average of 
$1,200,000. We cannot wonder that the 
glimpse of this cave of Aladdin obtained by 
Messrs. INOUYE and TAJIMA has excited 
their imagination, and made them anxious 
to exploit the rich region. But whether 
they possess the lamp of local and techni- 
cal knowledge as well as of experience, is 
the point concerning which we venture to 
express doubts. The Government would 
be acting wisely did they take steps to 
obtain full and independent information 
about the whole scheme. 


ever as to Mr. HERREN’S integrity and 
business capacity, it does seem strange 
that none of the wealthy men in Peru 
should have been willing to associate 
themselves with the scheme. The strong 
probability is that the mine belongs to 
Mr. HERREN, and that it has been, or will 
be, handed over to the proposed Company 
as his share (five hundred thousand dollars) 
of the capital. Obviously the Company 
cannot have purchased the mine, for they 
have not yet obtained a charter, and are 
consequently not in a position to raise 
any considerable sum of money from in- 
tending shareholders. With regard to a 
charter, the Japanese Authorities are pro- 
bably perplexed. The Public Company’s 
Regulations require that, in order to obtain 
a permanent charter, full particulars, ac- 
companied by estimatesand drawings, must 
be furnished. This provision the projec- 
tors certainly have not yet complied with. 
They cannot look for more than a tem- 
porary charter uutil after the return of 
Messrs. TAKAHASHI and YAJIMA, and in 
the meanwhile they must spend some 
money. Considering that Japanese sub- 
jects, men and women, will have to go to 
Peru in no small number for the purpose 
of working the mine, and that if the enter- 
prise is unsuccessful, complications more 
or less serious may ensue, the Government 
are perhaps not indisposed to refuse the 
charter altogether. That would be a pity, 
we think. Without much more accurate 
information it is impossible to pronounce 
a definite opinion one way or the other ; 
certainly impossible to say that the enter- 
prise does not deserve a trial. Speaking 
broadly, commercial intercourse between 
Japan and one of the richest regions 
on the face of the globe, is a thing to be 
desired rather than thwarted. Especially 
is it to be desired now that great Euro- 
pean capitalists seem disposed to re- 
direct their attention to ‘‘the treasure- 
house of the world.” We read in a recent 
journal that Messrs. GRACE and Co. of 
Lima, one of the oldest and most solid 
houses in Peru, have come to an agree- 
ment with the Government, in the name 
of the bond-holders, to convert the national 
debt, according to a scheme by which 
all the resources of the country will be 
made universally accessible under such 
guarantees that there really appears to be 
a prospect of a new birth of prosperity 
for this most unquiet land. It may be 
that, as we have more than once surmised, 
the obvious capabilities of Peru have 
tempted the projectors of the new Japa- 
nese Company to plunge into an ill-di- 
gested scheme. But it may also be that 
the enterprise will lead to greater things., 
It is not, we take it, the Government’s 
duty either to discourage or to encourage 
commercial or industrial enterprise with- 
out the fulles€ information. What we do 
know about Pern is that it contains vast 
wealth. ALEXANDER VON HUMBOLDT, 
writing about it seventy years ago, said :— 


THE ELECTRIC LIGHT IN FAPAN. 
+ 

SHORT time ago we made brief re- 
ference to the extension of electric 
lighting in Tokyo and animadverted on the 
unsightly aspect of so many huge poles at 
the corner of almost every street in the 
thickly inhabited portions of the capital. 
The other and much more important point 
of the danger arising from these overhead 
electric light wires did not escape us, but 
as it seemed at the time a pity to endeav- 
our in any way to check enterprise in 
such a direction, the matter was only 
alluded to in the most casual mannet. 
Unfortunately, it has since become only 
too evident from extracts we have repro- 
duced from American papers and other 
sources, that the danger to life and pro- 
perty from these wires is of the most serious 
and menacing character. Our special cor- 
respondent in New York lately gave a 
harrowing account of the burning to death 
of a man among the wires of that city 
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before an assembled and helpless crowd— 
a disaster which led to so much display of 
feeling on the part of the populace that 
an open demonstration against the elec- 
tric lighting companies was at one time 
threatened. ‘This was followed soon after 
by the roasting to death of a horse, also 
in the streets of New York, and several 
men were rendered senseless by coming 
in contact with the wires in their efforts 
to extricate the poor animal. Besides 
this ever present liability to accident to 
life and limb from overhead wires, there is 
the probability of a sudden collapse to the 
lighting itself by the burning down of 
poles, like that which recently occurred in 
Osaka when a portion of the city was 
plunged in utter darkness until the wires 
were restored. Picture the effect of such 
an incident in this port ona mail night! 
And while Japanese cities are principally 
composed of wooden structures, the danger 
from fire will always be of the greatest; 
and none of the preventives suggested, 
such as special protection by police, fire- 
proof paints, etc., can ever be effective 
during the excitement of a huge conflagra- 
tion. Men have other and bigger interests 
at stake at such times. Then typhoons 
come upon us at intervals with such sud- 
denness and violence that from the destruc- 
tive effects upon the telegraph system, we 
can scarcely suppose the electric lighting 
wires would fare much better. [For all 
these evils there appears to us to be 
but one remedy, to lay the wires in 
underground pipes. Asa matter of fact 
so long as wires are stretched over our 
heads, danger of one kind or another is 
always imminent, and now that prelimi- 
naries have been arranged for supply- 
ing this port with the new luminant 
it is time to draw more than passing 
attention to the subject. The question 
as to. whether the light derived from 
what are technically known as alternat- 
ing current dynamos is more danger- 
ous than that from continuous current 
machines, we must leave to the experts, 
but what might be noted here is that the 
backward state of electric lighting in Lon- 
don—on which so much has been written— 
has been due, not to uncertainty as to such 
a point, but to rooted antipathy to further 
extension of the overhead system which is 
mainly responsible for the casualties con- 
nected with the lighting. This will, how- 
ever, soon be all changed, for concessions 
have been granted by which mains for 
conducting the wires will be laid down 
through thirty-five miles of the streets of 
London, a work that has to be completed 
within eighteen months. Nothing indeed 
seems easier to us than the adoption of 
this system by the Japanese companies. 
With the exception of the workmen 
engaged in maintaining the lines, danger 
to every other person is then reduced toa 
minimum. No great depth is required for 
the pipes; generally speaking, three feet 
under the surface is sufficient and there is 


no difficulty regarding the carrying capa- 
city of the cables. The only objection, as 
far as we know, to the underground system 
is that of expense, but surely better have a 
large initial outlay with no uncertainty as 
regards the future than a concern which 
will be always liable to heavy disburse- 
ments from external causes. Electric 
lighting companies are being organised in 
nearly all the large towns of the Empire, 
and it has been stated that the expendi- 
ture necessary for asystem of underground 
mains, if insisted on, would effectually 
put a stop to all this energy and enter- 
prise. We do not think so. The electric 
light can be supplied almost as cheap as 
gas by the underground system in London, 
and there is no appreciable reason why 
similar results should not be obtained in 
this country. In London, the price of the 
electricity is eightpence per Board of 
Trade unit, which is equal to one farthing 
per lamp of 1o-candle power per hour, as 
compared with a fifth of a penny for gas. 

The introduction of any new factor 
which plays an important rdle in daily 
life should always be accompanied by a 
certain degree of caution—undue haste, 
even in matters of legitimate enterprise, is 
generally to be deplored. The history of 
the telephone companies in Europe and 
Anierica is a remarkable example of the 
weakness of the multitude when dealing 
with affairs of which they can comprehend 
but little. So far as we can learn, the 
proposed system for this port is one of 
partly overhead wires and underground 
cables; which seems to us a half-hearted 
concession to growing public opinion, 
We sincerely trust that the Engineers 
entrusted with the work will yet see their 
way to adopt those methods which ex- 
perience elsewhere has shown to be the 
safest and best. 


POLITICAL PARTIES. 
a 

T is evident that the future of the 
Daido Danketsu and the Fiyu-to is at- 
tracting much attention. The Fzyu-to 
was organised many years ago by Count 
(then Mr.) ITAGAKI, and at first it promised 
to be astrong party. But the time was pre- 
mature. Parliamentary institutions were 
still so far away that men did not include 
them in the category of practical affairs, 
and it was impossible to keep up a poli- 
tical association when no opportunity 
offered for taking part in actual politics. 
By degrees the association crumbled away. 
For a time it was held together by the 
mere consciousness of having an opponent, 
though we confess that we never could 
distinctly discover in what respects the 
creeds of the ¥/yu-to and Katshin-to dif- 
fered. At all events the two agreed to 
differ, and the difference was further illus- 
trated by the fact that whereas the ¥7yu- 
to, deserted by its principal leaders, ceased 
to be an important factor in the State, the 
Kaishin-to continued as strong as ever 


in its own quiet, unobtrusive way. The 
Fiyu-to did not, indeed, disappear altoge- 
ther. Its remnants still constituted a 
coterie, the members of which began to 
seriously discredit their party’s name by 
setting the law at defiance. “They threw 
themselves heart and soul into the anti- 
treaty-revision agitation of 1887, and seve- 
ral of them—these by no means the least 


important—found their way into prison or - 


were banished from the capital at the time 
of the issue of the Peace Preservation 
Regulations. Then ensued the formation 
of the Daido Danketsu under the banner 
of Count GOTO. Into its ranks drifted a 
number of the most active units of the 
old $iyu-to, and when, in connection 
with the promulgation of the Constitution, 
an amnesty released the imprisoned politi- 
cians, they found the Daido Danketsu in 
the full swing of early vigour and their 
own party virtually absorbed into it. It 
seemed—to use a simile from the Mich? 
Nicht Shimbun’s columns—as_ though 
Count ITAGAKI had sowed the seed and 
Count GOTO was to reap the harvest. But 
Count GOTo’s sudden translation to the 
Cabinet gave a rude shock to the Daido 
Danketsu. Moreover, it had come to be sus- 
pected that the arms of the Daido Danketsu 
might ultimately be stretched wide enough 
to embrace even the Progressionists (Kaz- 
shin-to), whom, as we have said, the Fzyu- 
to had always been unanimors ii regarding 
as their bitter foes. Thenceforth close ob- 
servers began to perceive that the Liberals 
could scarcely remain in tlre ranks of the 
Daido Danketsu. The cohesion between 
the two was virtually destroyed, though 
the former had not yet developed suffi- 
cient independent momentum to break 
away. Shortly after this state of affairs 
had begun to be felt, a general meeting of 
the Daido Party was held, and its result 
was the birth of two sections, the Seisha-ha 
(Political Section) and the Avsersha-ha 
(Non-political Section) the former including 
the old Liberals (Fzyu-to), the latter the 
Daido Danketsu. Thiswas plainly avictory 
for the Liberals, since they became the posi- 
tive principle of the association, while the 
adherents of the Dardo Danketsu were re- 
legated to a negative rank. Had the poli- 
tical horizon remained unclouded, the 
division between the two would doubtless 
have become permanent. But the ques- 
tion of Treaty Revision reunited them. 
Once more they joined hands in the hope 
of crushing their common foe, the Kaz- 
shin-to. How far they succeeded, it would 
be premature to say, but everybody re- 
members the agitation they created and 
the obstacles they placed in the path of 
the, Government’s foreign policy. No 
sooner, however, did a lull occur in this 
tempest than the want of cohesion be- 
tween the two sections of the Dado Dan- 
ketsu began to declare itself again. Some 
members talked of resuscitating the Fiyz- 
fo; others declared such a course unwise, 
so that Count ITAGAKI, urged by those and 
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restrained by these, found himself per- 
plexed. Finally it was suggested that, in 
order to harmonize all opinions, an entire- 
ly new party should be formed under the 
name of the Azkoku Koto, or Patriotic As- 
sociation. This title, it seems, was con- 
ceived by Counts SOVESHIMA, ITAGAKI, and 
GOTO in former years, and in its adoption 
now a Solution of the difficulty is discerned 
by hopeful politicians. The Nicht Nichi 
Shimbun, discussing the situation, urges 
the two parties not to separate. There is 
practically no difference between them in 
respect of principles, and their leaders, 
Counts GOTO and ITAGAKI,’ are close 
friends. If one of the two statesmen be 
in the Cabinet, the other can lead the 
party. Nothing, our contemporary thinks, 
is so much to be avoided as the splitting 
of the country into a number of political 
factions, not individually competent to 
govern yet strong enough to impede go- 
vernment. This is assuredly wise counsel. 
We venture to supplement it by recom- 
mending the adoption of some name other 
than Atkoku Koto. It is absurd for any 
one party to claim a monopoly of patrio- 
tism, which should be the common pro- 
perty of all. Men are free to differ in 
politics, but they are not free to base their 
political creeds on any consideration except 
the good of their country. A party calling 
itself the “ patriotic party” has no ra/son 
@’etre in Japan to-day and would moreover 
be an impertinence. If the politicians in- 
terested in this movement are so devoid 
of any vertebrate purpose that they cannot 
even find an expressive title for their as- 
sociation, they have no business, we take 
it, to form an association at all. Their 
perplexity illustrates what we have often 
said. Until the Diet actually meets, and 
men have an opportunity of submitting 
their views to the test of public debate, a 
strong political party on intelligent lines 
is impossible in Japan. 


THE LATEST PUBLIC QUESTION IN 


FAPAN. 
pen eee 

VERY long list might be made of the 
questions that have agitated the 
public mind in Japan during the past ten 
years. The latest isthe abolition of licensed 
prostitution. Mr. Kojima, a member of 
the Tokyo City Assembly, appears to be 
taking the lead in this matter. He intro- 
duced the subject at a recent meeting of 
the Assembly, using the familiar argu- 
ments that to license prostitution is to 
contaminate females and to lower the stan- 
dard of public morality. Assuming that 
all were agreed upon this, Mr. Kojima 
asked why steps were not immediately 
taken to put an end to the disgrace. 
Various reasons were assigned; as for 
example, that although at the cost of a 
small section of the people, the prostitute 
class, the interests of society at large were 
best served by the licensing system ; that 
to abolish the system would simply mean 


its replacement by secret prostitution and 
the consequent spread of contagious dis- 
ease; that for detective police purposes 
the present plan is very convenient ; that 
a custom which had prevailed for so. many 
hundred years could not safely be abolish- 


Jima declared that not one of these expla- 


ed at amoment’s notice ; and that it would 
be most unjust to deal summarily with 
the large vested interests which had grown 
up under existing conditions. Mr. Ko- 


nations seemed to him conclusive. In 
fact he stigmatised them all as valueless. 
In the debate that ensued, one member, 
Mr. KANDA, while admitting the magni- 
tude of the question and the great desir- 
ability, from a purely moral standpoint, 
of abolishing licensed prostitution, ex- 
pressed the opinion that with society 
consituted as it is, the evil must be con- 
sidered inevitable, and that any attempt 
to apply a heroic remedy would probably 
entail worse things. Mr. TAGUCHI re- 
marked that although the previous speak- 
ers had discussed the problem differently, 
they seemed to be virtually agreed as to 
the abstract objectionableness of licensed 
prostitution, and the President then de- 
clared the debate adjourned. 

The progress of this discussion will be 
watched with great interest by foreign 
observers. Of all countries in the world 
Japan has been most thorough and most 
practical in her recognition of the social 
evil and in her manner of dealing with it. 
Indeed shehas been just a trifle too prac- 
tical, for the inmates of the casinos have 
come to be regarded as mere chattels, and 
exposed in the misé just as articles of 
merchandise are set out in the window of 
a store. The custom has often shocked 
and startled foreign observers, but by the 
Japanese, eminently a matter-of-fact and 
plain-minded people, it is regarded with- 
out any feeling of repugnance or sur- 
prise. The richly robed young ladies sit 
over their braziers, smoke their miniature 
pipes, and chat with one another, ap- 
parently quite unconscious of or indifferent 
to the inspection they undergo from time to 
time through the lattice window. Western 
critics have always seized upon this feature 
as though it were an essential part of the 
system, whereas it is of course a mere 
accessory which might be dispensed with 
at any moment. Some years ago the 
Authorities made an effort to put an end 
to it by ordering that the show of fair 
chattels should be replaced by a collection 
of photographs, but the rule was not 
strictly enforced, and for all the effect it 
produced it might as well have never been 
issued. This by the way, however. The 
broad question to be settled is whether an 
apparently inevitable evil should be re- 
cognised and subjected to official control, 
or whether it should be legislated against 
without the smallest prospect of the legis- 
lation being effective. There is much to 
be said on both sides, but it has already 
been so well said and so often said that 


we need not repeat it here. 
lief is that the agitators will not carry their 
point. 
their path—the pecuniary problem. 
licensing is stopped and prostitution de- 
clared illegal, it is plain that compensation 


carrying such a measure. 
had often been mooted before, and always 
with the same result. 
eccasion it had been again brought upon 


Our own be- 


An immense obstacle stands? in 


If 


must be made to the people who have 


invested large sums of money in the three 
great prostitute quarters of Tokyo. 
the Authorities prepared to take this 
course ? 
doubts are confirmed by statements attri- 
buted to a Secretary of the Home Office 
in a recent interview reported by a leading 
Tokyo journal. This gentleman said that 


Are 


We greatly doubt it, and our 


he did not believe in the possibility of 
The question 


On the present 


the ¢apis by the resolution of the Gumma 
Local Assembly, but the Assembly had not 


yet reported its action officially, and in all 


probability, when the report did come, the 


sanction of the Central Government would 
be withheld. 
cumstances—and, for aught the speaker 


For although special cir- 


knew to the contrary, such circumstances 
existed in Gumma_ Prefecture—might 
warrant a special departure from the sys- 
tem of licensing, it was well recognised 
that that system represented the lesser of 
two evils and was on the whole most con- 
ducive to public morality. The Yomi-uri 
Shimbun comes out squarely in the same 
sense. All reformers, it says, would be 
pleased to see prostitution abolished en- 
tirely, but every attempt hitherto made to 
bring about that result has only entailed 
worse things. Public morality suffers a 
minimum of injury when the evil is re- 
cognised and controlled. The Yomiuri 
goes so far as to class the present agita- 
tion among the impulses of superficial 
morality (ga‘men no dotoku), placing it 
side by side with charity bazaars and tem- 
perance societies. Has the number of 
indigent persons been diminished in the 
smallest degree, our outspoken contem- 
porary asks, by the holding of charity 
bazaars, and are the manufacture and sale 
of alcoholic beverages appreciably lessened 
by the organization of temperance socie- 
ties? Enthusiasts may advocate and sup- 
port such schemes, but practical men deal 
with things as they actually exist, and 
have long ago concluded that the way to 
reduce the social evil to its smallest di- 
mensions is to recognise its necessity, 
and take it under official control. Of 
course it will be understood that our 
intention in this article is ‘merely to 
introduce to our readers’ notice a pre- 
sent phase of public opinion in Japan. 
We do not pretend ourselves to pro- 
nounce judgment, or to add anything new 
to a discussion that has already been 
pretty well threshed out by great thinkers 
in the Occident. We venture, however, 
to suggest to the Japanese that they will 
do well to act with the utmost deliberation 
in a matter of such great importance, and 
to consider fully the known results of the 
proposed system before they substitute it 
for their own. ; 
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TROPICAL DISEASES PREVALENT 
IN FAPAN. 
—————»>—_————_ 


I. 

N interesting paper, furnished with 
illustrative charts, has just been publi- 
shed in the “Proceedings of the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh.” It treats of the geo- 
graphical distribution of some tropical dis- 
eases, and is from the pen of Dr. FELKIN, 
F.R.G.S., lecturer on Diseases of the 
Tropics and Climatology in the Edinburgh 
Medical School. Dr. FELKIN’S paper is 
divided into seventeen sections, represen- 
tative of the same number of diseases, but 
of these at least eight may be passed over 
with scant mention as having little or no 
relation to Japan. These eight diseases, 
happily still unknown here, are Dengue 
or Dandy-fever, Yellow Fever, Oriental 
Boil, Oriental Plague, Yaws, Fungus Dis- 
ease of India, Guinea-Worm, and Filaria 
Sanguinis Hominis. Nine tropical com- 
plaints treated of in the paper still remain, 
most of them such as are prevalent under 

conditions of excessive moisture. 

A valuable coloured map, designed to 
show the comparative rainfall of the world, 
which was published by Professor ELIAS 
Loomis early in the present year, has 
been reproduced by Dr. FELKIN. Five 
degrees of mean annual rainfall are indi- 
cated by as many different shades of colour, 
black showing an excessive rain-fall, ave- 
raging over 75 inches, and bright red the 
next greatest amount, from 50 to 75 inches. 
The southern portion of Japan is, in this 
distribution of colours, one of the black 
portions of the earth’s surface. The 
southern coast-line of China, the East 
Indies and Siam, Assam and the west 
coast of India, the Pacific coast-line of 
North America from Vancouver aorth- 
wards, portions of Central and of South 
America, notably the coast of Brazil, share 
with it this unenviable distinction. One 
horn of northern Australia, two portions 
of the coast-line of Western Africa near 
the Equator, and Argyleshire in Scotland, 
are also tipped with black. Central Japan, 
in respect to rainfall, comes under the 
second category, and flaunts in the same 
bright crimson as the greater portion of 
southern China and of Siam, the north- 
east of India, the north-east coast of 
Australia, a broad belt crossing the centre 
of Africa, the east coast of Madagascar, 
the northern half of South America, and 
the greater portion of Central America. 
In North America there are likewise crim- 
son portions; for example, the whole 
region of the “Solid South,” the slope of 
the Rockies stretching from San Fran- 
cisco to Alaska, and the eastern portions of 
Nova Scotia and Newfoundland. The Bri- 
tish Isles, the north-west corner of the 
Iberian peninsula, the eastern shores of the 
Adriatic Sea, and part of the west coast 
of Norway, are also coloured bright red 
because of their high rainfall. North of 
Sendai, Japan ranks in the third category, 


having a comparatively dry climate, not 
dissimilar to that of the colony of Victoria 
in Australia. 

Malaria is the first of the tropical dis- 
eases discussed by Dr. FELKIN, and here 
he gives quite a favourable place to Japan. 
He places it, not with Senegal and the 
Guianas, nor with Burmah and Siam, nor 
with Mexico and the Brazils, which are 
included in the first category of highest 
intensity. Nor does Japan appear in the 
second category with Tripoli and Algeria, 
Turkey and Sicily, Roumania and Por- 
tugal, which are enumerated in the order 
of decreasing intensity. Into the third 
category come southern Sweden, Belgium 
and Holland, and Chili. It is not until we 
reach the fourth category that we find 
Japan appearing with the British Is- 
lands, Norway, Uruguay and Siberia, as 
one of the countries of the world where 
malaria is non-existent or insignificant. 
In making the classification, Dr. FELKIN 
quotes the authority of Mr. W. NORTH, 
who published an article on the subject in 
the June issue of this year’s Nineteenth 
Century. This favourable finding for 
Japan may appear strange and unwarranted 
to many who are accustomed to speak 
of the country as malarious, especially 
to those foreign residents who leave it 
periodically because of the malaria that 
they believe they have contracted here. 
Dr. FELKIN defines malaria as an “ earth- 
born poison, generated in soil, the ener- 
gies of which are not expended in the 
growth and sustenance of healthy vegeta- 
tion.” It includes three varieties,—inter- 
mittent fever, or ague, remittent fever, 
and pernicious malarial fever. ‘We may 
sum up,” he concludes, “our definite 
knowledge of the disease by saying that 
it requires for its production a specific 
germ, suitable soil, a certain amount of 
moisture, a sufficiently high temperature, 
and a certain time for development.” 

The origin and nature of the next dis- 
ease which Dr. FELKIN mentions as pre- 
valent in Japan, have already been fully 
discussed in these columns, the results 
being embodied in a well-known pamphlet 
bearing the name of the distinguished 
physician, Dr. W. VAN DER HEYDEN. 
It is curious, in studying the plate de- 
voted to this division of the article, to 
observe the seeming capriciousness which 
has marked the ravages of cholera. Its 
native habitat is on the shores of the Bay 
of Bengal, from whence it has spread to 
the eastward, westward, and northward, but 
very little to the southward. Australia, 
New Zealand, the whole centre and south- 
west portion of Africa, Chili, and the 
southern portion of South America, the 
greater portion of Canada, and the whole 
of Siberia have hitherto been exempt. 

In treating of Endemic Haematuria or 
Distoma Haematobtum, Dr. FELKIN alto- 
gether omits Japan. I[t is found, he says, 
in Mauritius, where it was first described 
by CHANOTIN about seventy years ago. It 


is also prevalent in the Nile delta, and at 
other points in Upper Egypt and Nubia, 
as well as in Central Africa; and is in- 
digenous at the Cape, where it is confined 
to the coast territory and to the banks of 
streams in the immediate vicinity of the 
sea. A variety of this same disease, how- 
ever, was discovered in 1883 in Okayama 
Prefecture, where it infests certain dis- 
tricts, attacking the livers and the lungs 
both of human beings and of cats. In one 
of the earliest numbers of the Journal of 
Science of the Imperial University, occurs 
a paper on the Distoma Endemicum, 
BAELZ, by Dr. IijiIMA, who describes mi- 
nutely its ravages in these districts. It 
flourishes under just such conditions as 
have already been mentioned as marking 
its existence at the Cape. 


II. 

THE disease par excellence of Japan is 
kakké, almost identical with the beri- 
beri of Ceylon; the name beri-beri being 
a Cingalese word, reduplicated for in- 
tensity, signifying weakness or lassitude. 
In Ceylon it is also known as the bad 
sickness; in the French Antilles it is 
called maladie des sucreries ; on the West 
Coast of Africa, the sleeping sickness. 
A glance at Dr. FELKIN’S coloured chart 
shows that this malady displays its greatest 
intensity in Japan, in Java, Borneo, and 
the adjacent islands, on the shores of the 
Bay of Bengal, in Ceylon, and on the 
River Congo in Africa. Indeed, roughly 
speaking, the rainiest portions of the 
earth are those whose inhabitants are its 
victims. China, the Philippine Islands, 
Cuba, Guiana, and Brazil are visited by 
beri-beri, but in a less intense form; it 
has also appeared at San Francisco. 
With this last exception, North America 
is as free from its ravages as are Europe 
and Australia. 


The disease next treated of by Dr. 
FELKIN is much more widespread, and 
provides quite a highly coloured chart. 
Tropical dysentery, endemic in the 
tropics, epidemic in the temperate zones, 
has appeared on every continent and 
island of any size on the face of the 
globe. It is the prime scourge of Hindo- 
stan, and of farther India, and is ex- 
tremely prevalent in Senegambia, on the 
Sierra Leone Coast, in Upper Guinea, 
and on the Gold and Slave Coasts, where 
it affects both natives and Europeans. In 
Asia it is most severe on the Western and 
Southern Coasts of Arabia. In the Japa- 
nese empire, as in Europe, the disease is 
not endemic. 

The next disease on Dr. FELKIN’S list 
has of late been attracting an unusual 
share of attention, from the interest ex- 
cited by Father DAMIEN’S devoted labours 
in Hawaii. Locally also in Japan we have 
had our sympathies roused by appeals in 
aid of Father TESTEVIUDE’S leper hospital. 
Moreover, it is believed by many that 
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Japanese physicians have been, successful 
in suggesting an alleviating, if not a com- 
plete curative, treatment of the disease. 
Father DAMIEN himself was warmly in 
favour of Dr. GOTO’S system of hot baths 
and Japanese medicine, and stated that he 
suffered little or no pain after submitting 
to the treatment. 

This dreadful disease has borne various 
names ; it was called Elephiantiasis Gra- 
corum, to distinguish it from Elephantiasis 
Arabum, of which more anon. Other names 
for leprosy are Joint Evil, Mickle Ail—a 
name which recalls that King ROBERT the 
BRUCE died of leprosy—and Great Disease. 
Its two great varieties arethe tubercular and 
the anzsthetic, the latter being commoner 
in tropical countries, the former commoner 
in temperate regions. If we turn to the 
coloured chart which indicates this dis- 
ease, we shall find that certain countries 
are fortunate in enjoying perfect freedom 
from its ravages. It has just appeared 
and no more in Australia and in the Unit- 
ed States (where Calilornia and Loui- 
siania have been visited) ; the wide ex- 
panse of the Russian Empire seems as 
yet to be untouched except on the shores 
of the Black Sea. Sweden and Norway, 
Iceland, Spain, a small tract of Northern 
Italy, and Turkey have leprosy in their 
midst, but other European countries are 
exempt. The whole extent of India is 
marked as one of its haunts, while the 
interior of China is left blank. Manchuria, 
Siam, the South of Arabia, portions of 
Persia, Turkestan, and of Asia Minor, and 
the islands of Java, Borneo, the Philip- 
pines, and Japan are all coloured as having 
a leper population. The Maori population 
of New Zealand, as well as the allied race 
who people the Sandwich Islands, have 
many lepers among them. In South Ame- 
rica, its head-quarters are in Brazil, but 
it has spread to the mountainous region 
of Ecuador, is endemic in various parts 
of Guiana, and is found southward as far 
as Buenos Ayres. The Canadian Domi- 
nion is not left untouched, for leprosy is 
found in New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. 
This leaves the African continent still to 
deal with. Here we find the disease esta- 
blished on the Guinea coast, in Morocco, 
in Egypt, and along the whole valley of the 
Nile, in Cape Colony, and in Madagascar 
and the adjacent coast of the mainland. 
In truth, it is a widespread disease, con- 
fined to no continent and found under 
every variety of climate. It has been 
suggested by some that leprosy shows a 
preference -for the sea-coast, but on 
examination this suggestion proves to be 
unsupported by facts. Fish diet, salt or 
rotten fish, the immoderate use of pork, 
decomposed rice or maize, have all been 
credited with a share in inducing leprosy. 
But medical science has refused as yet to 
come to any definite conclusion regarding 
the cause and cure of the bacillus lepra. 

A disease, Elephantiasis Arabum, allied 
to leprosy and found in Japan, is known 


by the equivalent terms of Barbadoes 
Leg, Cochin Leg, Bucnemia Indica, and 
Pachydermia. This disease, unlike leprosy, 
is not contagious. It is usually rife 
where the ground is low and damp, and 
where fish is the staple of diet. Like 
many other diseases, elephantiasis shows 
a preference for adults of the male sex. 
By certain investigators it has been 
identified with Filaria sanguints hominis, 
but the latter disease is more wide- 
spread, and confines itself less to the coast. 
For instance, the whole areas of China, 
of India and of northern Queensland are 
coloured red in the Flavia chart, while 
elephantiasis is either confined in these 
countries to the maritime districts or is 
entirely absent. Filaria sanguints hominis 
is not marked as a Japanese complaint. 

The chart which shows the ravages of 
scurvy presents a widely different appear- 
ance from all its predecessors and succes- 
sors. The Russian Empire, which has 
hitherto drawn blanks in this strange 
lottery of diseases, now flaunts in gay 
colours. From Vladivostock to Kams- 
chatka, and round the Northern Siberian 
coast to Finland and the Gulf of Riga, 
there is a broad band of colour showing 
that scurvy is prevalent. Polish Russia 
and the Danubian Principalities also suffer 
from the disease. The north of China, 
the Himalayan districts of India, the hearts 
of Africa and of Australia, Alaska, the 
Ottawa district of Canada, and Greenland 
are also infested with scurvy. The South 
American Continent, which has hitherto 
presented arather heavy record of disease, 
and the East and West Indies, escape scot 
free. Japan, however, again appears in 
the category of infested countries. 

The last of Dr. FELKIN’S charts deals 
with Tropical abscess of theliver. It is a 
European disease only in the three southern 
peninsulas of Spain, Italy, and Turkey in 
Greece. It is wide-spread in the three 
great Asiatic peninsulas of Arabia, India, 
and Cochin-China. The disease also ex- 
tends to the Chinese ports, and is common 
in the southern and subtropical parts of 
Japan. In Africa it is found in Egypt, in 
Madagascar and the adjacent coast of the 
mainland, on the Guinea coast, and in 
Morocco. Peru, Chili, and Venezuela suffer 
heavily from it, and, in a less severe de- 
gree, as do also Brazil, Guiana, Central 
America, and Mexico. This complaint is 
most commonly induced by heat and 
malaria during the cold or rainy season, 
and is aggravated by the excessive use of 
stimulants. 

Dr. FELKIN, in the few general re- 
marks which conclude his paper, speaks 
of the wide field which the subject opens 
to patient investigators. Various factors, 
demanding separate treatment, enter into 
the question of the etiology of diseases— 
the geology of the countries; their in- 
habitants ; the habits and customs obtain- 
ing; the character of the vegetation. 
Plate XIV. is a map, after Dr. LAWSON, 


illustrating atheory of that investigator, 
that pandemic waves of disease coincide 
with certain isoclinal lines. Thus with 
fever, according to this theory, there is a 
factor which determines its appearance 
more and more northward in successive 
years. This factor, whatever it may be, 
seems to revive biennially, or at some 
multiple of two years, and, after passing 
a more or less extensive portion of the 
earth’s surface, giving epidemic impluse 
on its way to various diseases, finally dis- 
appears in the north. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
= 
UNE EXPLICATION. 


A Monsieur L’EpiTaur “ JAPAN Malt.” 
Monsieur L’Epireur,—Je ne saurais soup- 
gonner les intentions de la personne qui sporitané- 
ment vous a adressé hier une note me concernant, 
puisque je viens d’acquérir la certitude qu’elle 
n’est autre qu’un de mes meilleurs amis. 


Je lui sais bien sincérement gré de sa bienveil- 
lance, mais je n’en régrette pas moins que vos 
lecteurs aient été informés d’une chose si peu im- 
portante, surtout en termes qui, interprétés en 
frangais, prennent des proportions.,.démesurées. 


Le titre d? “ officier d’académie” est tout ce qu’il 
ya de plus humble, tandis que “officer of the 
French academy” semblerait indiquer au contraire 
tout ce quwil y a de plus dlevé. 

Je pense bien que personne ne s’y sera trompé 
et qu’on aura simplement ri du quiproquo auquel 
se préte expression anglaise, mais il convient 
peut-étre de donner quelque explication, et je vous 
laisse A juger s'il y a lieu de publier la lettre que 
j'ai honneur de vous adresser a cet effet. 


Veuillez agréer, Monsieur l’Editeur, mes salua- 
tations respectueuses, J. B. ARRIVET. 
Tokyo, 10 Décembre 1889. 


[It is always difficult for foreigners to understand the niceties of 
nomenclature in the institutions of a country. The phrase 
“‘officier d’Academie,” which we rendered “officer of the 
French Academy,” implies no connection whatever with the 
august forty. It is a title bestowed by the French Minister of 
Education on those who are considered worthy of respect 
because of their literary attainments; and as the title gives its 
bearer a certain standing, it is specially valuable to authors of 
educational works. The phrase should have been quoted per- 
haps, without any attempt at translation.—Ep. 7.Mf.] 


THE SETTLEMENT PUBLIC GARDEN. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE “JAPAN Mal.” 

Sir.—Permit me to draw the attention of the 
Authorities to a decidedly dangerous proceeding 
now being carried on in the Public Garden, namely, 
the fixing of sharpened bamboos to protect the 
thegrass and fences. If thisis necessary atall, there 
is certainly no need to point the bamboos in the way 
in which it is being done, for seeing that hundreds 
of children congregate there to play, it is scarcely 
possible that they can do so without some of them 
being impaled or having their eyes put out. It 
would also be a great source of danger to grown 
up persons on such an occasion as a night festival. 
The bamboos are as sharp as bayonets, and it 
is nothing short of a cruel device, as it will not 
succeed in keeping children out of the ground—a 
questionable proceeding of that is the intention—but 
will surely end in a fatality or in some youngster 
being blinded or crippled. I enclose my card. 

Yours, &c., Cc. G. 

Yokohama, December 11th, 1889. 


To THe Dear.—A Person cured of Deafness 
noises in the head of 23 year standings by a simple 
remedy, will send a description of it FREE to any 
Person who applies to NicHoxson, 21, Bedford 
Square, London, W.C., England. = May 1.1y. 
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THE MOTION OF RAILWAY TRAINS. 
———_q—_______ 
LECTURE BEFORE THE ASIATIC SOCIBTY. 


Before a large audience, in the Yokohama Pub- 
lic Hall on the evening of the 6th inst., Professor 
John Milne, under the auspices vf the Asiatic 
Society of Japan, described the new instrument 
for measuring the motion of railway trains. Mr. 
N. J. Hannen, H.B.M. Judge, presided. 

The chairman in opening the proceedings, said 
he supposed it was the office of the chairman to 
introduce the lecturer. But he was not only 
quite sure that the lecturer required no introduc- 
tion from him; he thought the lecture might ra- 
ther introduce him, as he had been a considerable 
time away from Japan and there were some there 
who probably did not know his face any more than 
he knew theirs. ‘They would all be delighted, he felt 
sure, to hear Mr. Milne describe an instrument 
which promised to be one of the greatest successes 
of the age and to make a new era in the scientific 
measurement of the motions of bodies, in which 
scientific men were at present interesting theim- 
selves.—(Applause.) 

Professor Milne, at the outset, said he felt that 
before beginning his lecture he ought to make one 
or two remarks in order that the audience might 
understand the nature of the subject. When he 
was asked to come to Yokohama—or rather when 
he volunteered to come, because he liked to 
getto Yokohama, a visil to the port always marked 
a red-letter day with him—he understood he was to 
come here and make a few remarks which would 
occupy about ten minutes, for he really could 
describe the machine in that space of time. 
But he found that instead of being the tail 
end of a lecture he had to be the lecturer himself, 
and so he found himself in the position of the 
man who wanted to go on the stage and play 
the rdle of Hamlet. ‘This man went to a theatre 
and made his request. He was told he could not 
at first play Hamlet; he must begin at the bottom 
and gradually work up. They were going to re- 
presenta play in which an elephant appeared, and 
they said he might take the hind legs of the 
pachyderm. He at first objected but eventually 
consented to accept this part. Unfortunately, 
however, the hind part of the elephant never ap- 
peared, and he was compelled to remain’ be- 
hind the scenes and listen to the applause of 
the spectators while the elephant waved its 
trunk. But at length there came a night when 
for some reason or another the fore-quarters 
failed, and the front part of the elephant col- 
lapsed. This was his opportunity, and he at 
once rushed on the stage and waved the tail.— 
(Laughter.) ‘This was the position in which the 
lecturer found himself on this occasion. ‘The title 
of his lecture—with which he disclaimed any con- 
neclion—was “ ‘The measurement of the motion of 
railway trains.” Now, to those scientific gentle- 
men who were present, and he saw several, this 
title would indicate something rather dry,—centres 
of percussion and axes of oscillation, and moments 
of inertia, and things like those; while to ordinary 
persons the motion of trains generally meant their 
progress from one place to another. They might 
measure the motion by distance or they might 
measure it by the fare and say that it was 60 cents 
or so much between Tokyo and Yokohama. But 
lie did not think many people who travelled in 
trains considered how far they really moved while 
ona journey. The distance, that they actually 
travelled was much greater than the distance be- 
tween their places of departure and arrival. ‘The 
distance travelled between Yokohama and Tokyo 
was not 17} miles: it might be 100 miles ; that all 
depended on the kind of carriage one took; and 
if one rode on a locomotive it would be very great 
indeed. With these few remarks he would com- 
mence what he had to say about these instruments. 
What he wished to do was to give the company 
rather the history of an invention than a descrip- 
tion of the invention itself. He would tell them 
how these instruments came to be invented; of the 
troubles Mr. McDonald and himself had to en- 
counter; how they were invented; how it hap- 
pened that he was going to Europe, and the 
instruments and himself were nearly lost, though 
the instruments, being in an upper berth, had the 
best of it. They went to America and thence to 
Europe; where they fell into the hands of pro- 
moters, and directors of railways, and general 
managers, and at length he got weary and worn 
out and finished and returned to Japan. ‘The 
invention of the instrument was an accident, One 
day at Shimbashi he met Mr. McDonald, who, 
talking about his locomotives, said some of them 
jolted more than others; some were very unpleas- 
anttotide upon. He had tried to measure the 
motion of them—there was no doubt about the 
jolting ; it could be felt, Mr. McDonald had made 


experiments, as many people had done before him; 


he had taken among other things a bottle of water 
and observed the oscillation of the water in it, but 


this was productive of no useful results. ‘They ex- 
perimented then with instruments, but were met by 
the problem how to secure a steady body. Unless 
one had ridden on a locomotive one could hardly 
realise what that meant. The first time that he 
rode on a locomotive was, he thought, between 
Shimbashi and Yokohama and he had such an 
experience that he was sick afterwards for just one 
week. But this line was constructed as well as 


any he had travelled on; it was as good as the 


Pennsylvania Central or the London and North- 
western. If they took the southern parts of Cali- 
fornia where the lines were put down rapidly and 
the engines were hung on springs differently, the 
motion was terrific: one was not merely knocked 
but banged from side to side. All sorts of things 
were blown in one’s face and altogether it was a 
perfect tornado as compared with lines in this 
country. The question was how to measure any- 
thing moving about in this way. Let “them im- 
agine this room a carriage twisting in all sorts of 
ways at the same time, not with the nice easy 
motion of an earthquake—he did not want to talk 
of earthquakes to-night—(laughter)—and then let 
them try to measure the motion from the inside. 
The great thing was to get hold of a steady point 
—seismographs were too delicate for such violent 
work—and eventually they made the combination 
which he now slowed. To register the motion of 
a railway carriage three movements were required : 
one to mark the transverse or side to side motion, 
one the fore and aft or longitudinal motion, and 
one the vertical motion. Mr. Milne then ex- 
plained that in the instrument a point practically 
steady was secured to record the vertical move- 
ment by a lever poised on a spring. For the 
transverse movement two brass cylinders were 
provided, one suspended from the top and the 
other poised from below, the movement of one 
neutralising that of the other and thus securing 
also a practically steady point; and for the fore 
and aft motion the arrangement was the same, 
except that the lever was so contrived that it would 
register on the same slip of paper as the others. 
By means of those three movements they could 
plot the actual motion that had taken place. The 
record was made by pencils dropped through 
pointers at the ends of the levers, on a web of 
paper which was unwound by clock-work at the 
rate of about an inch per minute from one roller, 
and wound on another after receiving the record. 
The machine now shown was only a working mo- 
del; there were other types, some with only the 
vertical motion which, even alone, gave a very use- 
ful diagram. After the machine was made it hap- 
pened that he went to Europe and he took it with 
him, He had some very valuable diagrams that 
he desired to have photographed. They had been 
written with brass wire on metallic paper, a pro- 
cess which he thought at first would be superior 
to writing with pencils, which required sharp- 
ening often, but afterwards he found that the 
wire point became glazed and incapable of record- 
ing on the metallic paper. The diagrams re- 
presented a journey that Mr. McDonald had made 
from Tokyo to Yokohama ‘and on to the south 
of Fuji, and they showed every curve, every 
grade, every bridge, and the various points of 
the line with the length of the stoppages-—were in 
short worth having. Professor Burton at first 
thought the colour of the writing would have.to 
be altered prior to photographing it, but eventually 


consented to try it as it was, the chemists having 


declared that the colour could not be altered. 
Professor Burton applied some chemical and soon 
there was nothing left: but white paper, but he then 
called for ammonia or something else and the writ- 
ing gradually came outa bright red. On getting 
on board the steamer the lecturer put the instru- 
ments in an upper berth, but about the third day 
out he thought he would look at the diagrams 
and on opening the envelope found them nothing 
but white paper.—(Laughter.) He did not know 
what to do for some time but at length he decided 
to consult the doctor. The latter, when he went 
down among the water to his cabin, said, “ I hope 
you are’nt worse.’ The professor said ‘No. I 
want to consult you to see if you can develop 
some diagrams.” The doctor got out the same 
chemical that Professor Burton had used and 
the diagrams came out all right again. In Cali- 
fornia the engineers were very mucl: pleased 
with the diagrams, and he had permission to 
ride on the trains. It was very rough to ride on 
the locomotives. He could never forget one ex- 
perience that he had there. The fireman and 
engineer smiled at him as he held on to the box 
containing the instrument. He could feel that 
everything was loose inside; that the whole thing 
was nixed up; and when asked how it had recorded 
said he would’nt look. He got off the locomotive, 


black and dirty, and, having washed himself, open- 
ed the box. The whole affair was knocked to 
pieces; all the screws being drawn. There was 
too much multiplication ; and accordingly he 
altered the type of machine very considerably. 
He travelled through Arizona, New Mexico, the 
Grand Canyon, deserts, and all sorts of places, 
meeting some curious adventures. At New York 
he filed a patent, but at the outset found he had to 
encounter serious difficulties. When he applied 
it was discovered that there had been already a 
patent taken out for these instruments by Profes- 
sor John Milne, of Japan—(laughter)—and he 
had the utmost difficulty in proving that he was 
himself.—(Laughter.) He was there a stranger 
in the great capital and it was a matter of great 
correspondence—in fact he thought his corre- 
spondence on the subject would fill two such boxes 
as those containing the instruments—to prove his 
identity. In England he felt pretty much asifhehad 
a Frankenstein with him. irectly he opened the 
box to take a diagram on the London and 
North Western Railway—the box itself looked 
suspicious—a gentleman looked at him and said 
Sir, excuse me; is that thing timed to go off ?— 
(Laughter.) He replied, ‘No; it was simply for 
reeording the motions of the train.” That trouble 
chased him the whole time. Hecould not leave the 
instrumentin the cloak-room of the station because | 
it was ticking away the whole time and so he had to 
move about with the box in his hand.—(Laughter). 
He was continually being questioned too :—** Was it 
timed to go off,” and so on till the only thing left 
was to take the instrument out and explain that 
this was the centre of percussion, this the axis of 
oscillation, and these the steady points. Some- 
times he rode officially and even then he hada 
good deal of trouble. One company treated him 
remarkably well. They gave him a carriage, the 
instruments were*put down, and an engineer put 
in to watch fhe operation. He made the journey 
from England to Scotland, which occupied the 
greater part of the day. The first engineer put in 
with him was simply charmed with the machine. 
The lecturer explained the general principles ; this 
being the centre of percussion and that the axis of 
oscillation and so on—(laughter)—till he got to 
end of that engineer’s section and another engineer 
came on, in about two hours. Then he had to 
begin again and explain that this was the centre of 
percussion and this the axis of oscillation and so on 
till at length he got quite hoarse. He had three 
different sets of engineers, and he explained all the 
details, having to shout out while the train, going 
at the rate of 60 miles per hour, was swaying from 
side to side. Well, this lasted till about four in the 
afternoon, when he got to the borders of Scotland 
and another line began. Here a deputation of two 
elderly men appeared dressed in long coats as if 
they had come from the Arctre regions. ‘They got 
in, sat down beside the instrument and did not 
speak. Remembering“ that they were sent to see 
the machine and report on it, Mr. Milne began to 
explain that this was the centre of percussion and 
this the axis of oscillation—(laughter) and when 
he got thus far one man on the right said “ Eh?” 
—(Laughter). The Professor then began to talk 
about moments of inertia on which the other 
man said “Aye!” and so it went on till he got to 
the end of his explanation thoroughly tired. At 
last they relapsed into silence, and the train went 
rattling along, till one of his companions asked, 
“Do you come from Japan?” He replied 
“Yes.” The stranger then asked “Can you get 
Scotch whisky there ?”—(Laughter.) He said 
“Scotch whisky, Sir? You can get it at 1s. 
3d. a bottle, while here you have to pay—(the 
rest of the sentence was lost in the laughter 
of the audience). ‘The result on his questioner 
was as if the latter had received an electric shock. 
He jumped up and ejaculated “Scotch whisky in 
Japan? How much did you say?” quite viva- 
ciously. He had struck a tender chord—(laughter) 
—and they were the best of friends after that. On 
another occasion he met one of the greatest mathe- 
maticians and physicists now living, and one of the 
cleverest inventors, a man who was always ap- 
pealed to when there was anything difficult to 
solve. He put the instrument on the floor and 
watched it, and then put it on the’seat, and then 
he began to speak of Japan. He said the’ other 
day there was an earthquake (to avoid the use of 
the word @arthquake he would call it a seismic 
disturbance). Here the lecturer expressed his re- 
gret that hehad missed the most interesting earth- 
quake they ever had in Japan—a shock which 
caused the water ina fish pond to run in a wave 
to one end and thea back to the other. The 
gentleman he had just referred to said two hours 
after that earthquake there were disturbances in 
France and England and Germany. How long 
he asked would it take to go through the earth ? 
They set to and made an interesting calculation 
on the point, and at the finish the eminent phy- 
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sicist. asked him, “Do you know why I tools 
16,000,000 as the basis of my calculation? Be- 
cause I could take the square root more easily 
—four times four make sixteen !’’—(Laughter). 
He had many interesting trips in Great Britain 
and even in France, and took a lot of dia- 
grams. He found himself then in an awkward 
position. There were this company and_ that 
all competing against one another, and if he 
stated that from the diagrams 6 or 7 bridge 
on one road were deficient and the roadway bad, 
people would take another line at the same money. 
All he could do then was to say, ‘“ Here are the 
diagrams” and threw the out. Coming back now 
to America. He had to cross the United States 
very rapidly and he took a diagram all the way, of 
which he showed at the meeting about a thousand 
miles’ record wound up on rollers. Even in tahing 
that he had almost to keep awake both day and 
night. He travelled with the same people all the way 
through. There were a good many children about, 
and the instrument got to be known as the Pro- 
fessor’s “brass baby.”— (Laughter.) Turning toa 
diagram hung on the wall of the hall, the lecturer ex- 
plained that this was the record of the vertical move- 
ment on a train between Shimbashi and Yokohama. 
The paper was divided into minutes. The train 
left Shimbashi at 1.30 and in seven minutes 
arrived at Shinagawa; waited there four minutes, 
arrived at Omori in twenty minutes after starting, 
stopped there two minutes and a similar space of 
time at Kawasaki, and soonto Yokohama. Look- 
ing at the record he could say that the journey 
occupied exactly 59 minutes instead of 55 as the 
time-table provided. Let them make a_ sup- 
position: that the passengers had lost a connect- 
ing train or the signalman had become confused 
and an accident had occurred. The traffic manager 
could at once Igcalise the delay by referring to the 
diagram. It was no matter of statement; there 
it was on the record. During his 3,300 mile tide 
across America they came once toa place where 
locomotives were kept. One of these came out and 
for some reason or another went off the line in 
front of the train he was in, and it took a couple 
of hours to clear away the obstruction. It was 
all in the diagram to a quarter of a minute. 
Then again at Ogden (he thought), near Salt 
Lake, about ten at night they heard torpedoes 
explode; that meant danger, and going cautiously 
they arrived at a freight train all in’ pieces 
on the line. That took them five hours, and the 
whole time was accurately noted in the dia- 
gram. Between Shimbashi and Shinagawa they 
could see that on the diagram there was a 
line projecting farther outward than the body of 
the record. He did not pretend to say what it 
was; it might be a bridge ora culvert, but whether 
the instrument went in a carriage or on the loco- 
motive there the excrescence appeared. He also 
pointed to the difference in the size of the records 
between Shimbashi and Shinagawa and between 
the latter station and Omori and said this was 
interesting from a geological point of view. He 
thought the difference arose from the fact that the 
first section was on soft ground which bent under 
the train—somewhat in the same way as in some 
parts of California, where a_wave actually ran 
before the engine. Between Omori and Kawasaki 
there was a remarkable excrescence about the 292 
minutes point. Beforelhe wentaway there wasalways 
a similar mark on the record and it was quite clear 
that there was something. But he had had ex- 
perience of the big bridges in America, and he 
could say there was no need to be alarmed. No- 
thing could be seeyor felt, and he believed what- 
ever it was it was remedied now. ‘There were other 
distinctive marks on the diagram which might be 
due to curves or culverts, but in any case the per- 
son inspecting the line could put his finger on the 
exact spots that wanted repairs.—(Applause.) 
Now, if the paper on the machine was cunning 
rapidly they would find on it long wavy lines 
if the record were taken behind a particular 
locomotive, and a line with smaller waves if be- 
hind another. This, represented by the longi. 
tudinal motion, indicated a succession of jerks and 
a consequent waste of power, and unnecessary 
expenditure of steam and coal. Let them take 
two locomotives. Both had been made from the 
same drawings. Everything about them was the 
same so far as could be seen; they ran on the 
same line and the only difference to be found was 
in the balance of the wheel. He pointed to 
drawings of two wheels, one of 14 spokes and the 
other of 13 spokes. In the one case a mass of 
metal to counterbalance the weight of the driving 
bar was inserted in the spaces of three spokes; in 
the other it filled the spaces of four. If the two 
weights were not balanced there would be a drag 
and a loss of power at certain points. ‘Thus the 
locomotive showing large wavy line record would 
burn 27 Ibs. of coal per mile while the other 
would only burn 23 Ibs. There was a difference 


of 4 lbs. for every mile that those engines travelled. 
He would take 3,000 miles per month as the 
distance covered by an engine in that time; that 
meant 12,000 Ibs., which, taking roughly 2,000 Ibs. 
to the ton, would be about 6 tons. But, not to 
over estimate, he would call it 5 tons. That 
would be 60 tons per annum. One engine did the 
same work as the other, but butned 60 tons of coal 
more per annum in doing it. How many locomo- 
tives were there in Japan? There might bea 
hundred, perhaps two, but he would call it 50,— 
3,000 tons every year. Taking that at 6 yex per 
ton, they would find that 18,000 yen with of 
coal more than need be if this instrument was in 
use, were burned upon lines in this country, ‘Thed- 
retically it might be said that the balatce was 
bad; that there was also a vertical movement to be 
considered; but he did not think that there had 
ever been a single accident in this country from 
that cause, if there had been he had never heard of 
it. Briefly then there was something in these dia- 
grams for the traffic manager; something for the 
inspecting engineer (one might have lines in 
South America and still know from the diagrams 
what was happening there); and there was some- 
thing for both the civil and the mechanical 
engineer. The last record the paper bore was 
on the borders of the Pacific Ocean at a place 
bearing some classical name, and where there was 
a ferry. ‘There was a jolt as they went on the 
ferry, the machire indicating nothing while 
going across—it would though in rough weather— 
and another jolt as they got off on the other side. 
He felt extremely pleased when he saw the Pacific, 
and knew that his journey across the United States 
was finished. He felt that he had a diagram from 
one ocean to the other. He went acioss to get it 
and he now had it here, though he intended to 
send it over for the inspection of engineers in 
America and Europe. In conclusion he thanked 
the company very much for their very kind atten- 
tion and trusted that he had not been too scientific. 
—(Loud and continued applause.) 

The lecture was listened to throughout with the 
ulmost interest. 


THE MEIFI ART SOCIETY. 
eee teeny, 

A meeting of the Meiji Bijitsu Kai (Meiji Art 
Society) was held at the rooms of the Ginko Shiu- 
kaido, Sakamoto-cho, on Saturday last, the 7th 
instant. The large and handsome Assembly 
Rvom of this building was nearly filled by artists, 
and several professors of the University and high 
officials of the Government were present. The 
main object of the meeting was to appoint officers 
for the ensuing year and to read the general and 
financial reports. Mr. Watanabe Hiromoto, Di- 
rector of the Imperial University, was appointed 
President, and Messrs. Hara and Iwashita, Coun- 
cillors, besides. which a committee of fifteen was 
appointed from among the leading members of 
the Society. 

Professor Isawa Suiucutl, Director of the School 
of Music in the University, then delivered a lecture 
in Japanese upon Art in Japan. He commenced 
by drawing attention at some length to the vol- 
canic nature of the country and the extremely 
broken and picturesque character of the scenery 
occasioned thereby. Compared with the large 
tracts, immense mountain ranges, rivers, lakes, 
and torrents of other lands, the scenery of Japan 
excelled in its ever-changing variety. It was 
a bijou of beauty. The lecturer attributed to 
these circumstances much of the character of 
delicacy and refinement discoverable in the Japa- 
nese arts. These characteristics he maintained 
would probably have been developed whatever 
race had inhabited and ruled these islands. He 
then made a brief sketch of the history of Japanese 
art, showing how primarily, and from time to time, 
the technical knowledge of different arts had 
been introduced from foreign countries, but how 
with each fresh impetus thus created inspiration 
had been taken from surrounding nature, and 
a type had been developed sufficiently national 
and distinct. Coming togmore recent times he 
paid a tribute to those European artists who had 
brought some of the latest knowledge in the arts 
to this country. He imagined that, with a com- 
pleter knowledge of these arts, the Japanese would 
show themselves just as capable of giving to them 
special characteristics of their own as they had 
done in the past. He condemned the notion that 
in Art this people must be shut off from outside 
influences. If this was to be done consistently 
the railroads must be torn up and all the mo- 
dern improvements also rejected. 

At the close of Professor Isawa’s lecture, which 
lasted over an hour, and of which we give only 
the barest outline, a short address was read from 
Professor YaTABE RIOKICHI referring to the past 


success of the Society, and containing much en- 
couragement for the future. 

After this an address was delivered in English 
by Mr. Jostsn Conver, F.R.I.B.A., which we 
reproduce :— 

GeNTLEMEN,—It is by the special request of 
your Society that I have the honour of addressing to 
you this afternoon a few plain words upon the sub- 
jectof Art. In doing so I cannot aspire in the 
smallest degree to imitate the eloqnence displayed 
by others who have, from time to time, by speech or 
pen, appealed to the art-loving public of this coun- 
try upon this lofty topic. If any theme, indeed, 
deserves for its treatment the graces of fluent and 
well chosen language, it is that of Art; at thesame 
time there is perhaps no subject in the handling of 
which flowery diction, rhetoric, and even abstruse 
arguments have been more employed to dazzle 
and confuse, obscuring sometimes by their bewil- 
dering brilliancy the real vital points at issue. 
Totally lacking, as I do, such power of eloquence, 
I shall not be tempted to lead you into wordy 
labyrinths, but shall confine my self to a few plain 
observations upon what I believe to be some 
simple art truths. In is an undoubted fact, to 
which we cannot shut oir eyes, that the question 
of Fine Art culture for Japan has reached a con- 
troversial stage. I have even heard that in some 
quarters the foundation of this Meiji Bijitsu Kai 
is regarded almost in the light of an act of in- 
subordination. You, gentlemen, who, for a decade 
and ahalf have devoted your time and talents, and 
many of you your health and savings in foreign 
countries, to the pursuit of a higher phase of Ait, 
in harmony with the advancing age, are almost, 
it would appear, expected to be submissive and 
repentant, to wipe out of your lives the results and 
even the memory of your patient studies, and to 
begin and learn again in the only true path, 
Now, I do not pretend to be the exponent of the 
views of this Society, but T cannot help regarding 
its existence as a not unnatural protest against over- 
conservatism, or what I would prefer to call mis- 
applied conservatism, in things artistic; and coming 
at this time, of all others, when in political and social 
matters there is a decidedly conservative reaction 
in Japan, it must, if so regarded, be taken as a 
very strong protest indeed. Nothing is more 
wholesome and necessary for society than reason- 
able conservatism, but nothing is more detrimental 
than intolerant and misapplied conservatism. And 
here I must make a few observation upon the Arts 
hitherto existing in this country. 


There is no sincerer admirer than myself of many 
of these refined and delicate Arts, for the greater 
part of my leisure for many years has been occupied 
with making researches into certain branches of 
them. Theirone supreme attraction for me has been 
their conventionality, their submissive ministration 
to industrial needs. As an architect by training 
and occupation, I have always considered the 
emancipated developments of High or Fine Art 
as beyond my participation except as a reverent 
and admiring beholder, whereas the Arts in their 
fit application to Industry and Architecture—for 
Architecture is the highest form of Industry—I 
have been able to make my more familiar friends. 
These Japanese Arts are, with avery few excep- 
tions, Applied Arts, and with due respect to those 
who differ from me in opinion, I have little hesitation 
in designating them by the accepted English term 
of Decorative Arts. A certain speaker lately ina 
very clever and polished address delivered before 
the Riuchi Kai, referred to Decorative Art as if 
its functions were confined to lineal and colour 
representations upon surfaces devoid of all ap- 
proach lo realism, and of the kind that is general- 
ly termed Ornamental Art. ‘ When the lines,” 
says the author in question, ‘though they bear 
some resemblance to objects, cease to represent 
them but are used for their own sake, the work 
is decorative.” ‘This statement in context with 
so much that is true and valuable, shows too 
great a misconception to be passed unchallenged. 
Decorative Art, as the term is accepted by the 
whole of the art-trained world, is not confined 
to mere designs of ornament; it is capable 
of working with the highest natural forms and 
motives, including the human figure and acces- 
sories. It can express in its own formal way events 
and actions, ideas, and emotions. Numerous ex- 
amples might be mentioned in illustration, among 
which are the adornments of Greek vases and 
temple friezes, also the fine mural paintings in oil 
and fresco, and the coloured witidows of the middle 
ages. Such representations are purely decorative 
in their treatment, governed strictly by laws which 
control their colouring, grouping, and composi- 
tion, yet they not qnly represent with grace and 
elegance the highest of nature’s creations, but 
they record events and emotions with considerable 
power. Purely ovnamental art, whether of the 
naturalesque or more conventional type, is merely 
the lowest stage of such decorative art. Decorative 
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Art is a subservient or ministrative art, and whe- 
ther employing geometrical or floral combinations 
or applying nobler forms and motives from higher 
developments of natural beauty, it must limit its 
mode of treatment in a manner submissive to the 
prime duty of adorning, without destroying or 
degrading, the object or the surface it embellishes. 
Fine Art, on the other hand, is free art, unlimited 
in its aims and aspirations and unfettered by such 
conventionalities. ‘The term Fine Art has come 
to be handled somewhat loosely by translators in 
this country. It is often the familiar term applied 
to exhibits of bronze-work, lacquer, porcelain, and 
other articles of decorated industry, and advance 
in the artistic industries is alluded to as progress 
tn the Fine Arts. Such articles are indeed charm- 
ingly beautiful, but this is no reason for applying 
to them English expressions which would not pass 
muster in English speaking countries, 


Now, you have been told over and over again 
that the Arts of Japan being the admiration of the 
world, it would bea pity anda crime for you to lose 
them. You have of course higher aims than to 
be objects of admiring curiosity to others, but at 
the same time you would naturally wish to keep 
all that is really excellent in your arts,—all that is 
skilful and unique among your art artizans. It 
would be interesting to examine critically into all 
the causes of attraction which draw the admiration 
of Europe to the Japanese Art. We should tind, 
L think, that whilst there is in such fascination, 
a great deal arising from genuine appreciation, 
there is also much that is mere sentimental curio- 
sity and love of novelly. But, so far as Dean judge, 
there are at present no great signs of your los 
ing skill in these arts. Itis true that mach of the 
former Jocal demand and patronage has ceased 
since the revolution, with its change of customs 
and tastes, but in directions where the popular 
demand survives, and in directions where a new 
demand has arisen, your art arlizans are showing 
themselves still able to produce beautiful objects 
constructed and decotated upon true principles of 
design suited to the new wants. Many of these 
results are due to the early exertions of the Kiriu 
Kosho-gwaisha, assisted by the Government, the 
endeavours of the Riuchi-Nai, and the efforts of 
individual art manufacturers spatred on by the 
more wholesome of the local and forcign demand, 
and by the annual exlibitions of eld and new ar- 
ticles Logether. “Phe only branches in which the arts 
have not exhibited cqual vitalily and progress are 
those which attempts have been made, and are still 
being made, to confine and restrain them within 
the old grooves and to the prescribed limits created 
by a demand that is passing, without leaving them 
free to develope in forms and vehicles applicable 
to more modem requirements. While T find that 
in metal work, keramics, enamels, and certain 
forms of glyphic and inlaid art, account has been 
taken of the new forms of objects for use and or- 
nament required by changing habits, no account is 
permitted to be taken of the progress in the construc- 
tive arts, and of the modilication required in those 
arts which are needed to embellish them. While I 
find that the metal worker has turned his attention 
from the samzrai’s sword to the casket, the trinket, 
or the vase in pair; and the miniature carver from 
the nefsute to the statuette; and the porcelain 
~ painter to new plaques and modern-shiaped services ; 
the decorative painter and sculptor is still persuad- 
ed to remain working in forms and with materials 
which pay little regard to modein necessities. 
The consistent policy of such a doctrine, too obvi- 
ous and active to escape our notice, is an attempt 
to keep back the progress of the constructive arts 
to old forms and antiquated requyements. Ma- 
homet will not go to the mountain, but the 
mountain must be brought to Mahomet! Now 
much may be tried to hinder progress in the 
constructive arts, butit can only be a temporary, 
and finally a futile, hindrance. Solid building ts 
no longer, as perhaps it was ten years ago, solelya 
precept of the Government, it has taken a hold 
upon the people, Fakiya has become a common 
epithet of depreciation among the middle classes, 
All fature applications of the decorative arts to 
architecture must take into account the new and 
solid materials as well as the modified treatment 
and arranpements necessitated by these materials, 

Allow me to preface my further remarks upon 
this point with a short reference to the principles of 
Decorative Art as appiied to Architecture. In 
the middle ayes of att in Europe there were cer- 
tain principles observed in painting which, after 
the deterioration of the art artizan’s skill, owing 
to the rush of mechanical and scientific progress 
and other causes, became neglected for a time, 
again to be restored to their proper place in later 
years. For these true subjected ov decorative prin- 
ciples modern decorators have fallen back upon a 
study of the painting and sculpture of medieval 
architecture as well as of the purer periods of 
archaic and classic art. Men like Didron, 


Digby Wyatt, Violet le Duc, Burges, and God- 
win were some of the first exponents leading to 
the 1estorawon of these true principles, and they 
have been followed by a host of decorative painters, 
sculptors, and designers. ‘The modern decorative 
painter working at his cartoons for fresco and 
stained glass has found it necessary to restrict his 
art, and to follow certain conventionalities of treat- 
ment short of the freer scope of Fine Art. His art, 
like that of the porcelain painter, lacquerer, or 
metal worker must not overstep certain bounds,— 
it must not assert itself in a way detrimental to the 
form and character of the space it decorates. In 
the mural paintings of the moyen age he finds such 
canons followed faithfully, in spite of many defects 
of imperfect knowledge and execution, “The Japa- 
nese applied arts. have also always been true to 
these principles. Such principles exist in what is 
sometimes called Japanese pictorial art, but what 
I prefer to call for the most part muval art, For 
though much of this mzeral art was moveable and 
formed no permanent fixture of the walls it 
adorned, it was nevertheless designed as decora- 
tion to an apportioned wall space, with due sub- 
jection to the lines, proportions, and accessory 
ornaments of such spaces. The kakimono is in 
fact an anomaly as a decoration hung outside the 
tokenoma. 


Now it is the recognition of the above canons 
in Japanese painting which has induced many 
industrial and constructive artists to make a prac- 
tical study of your arts; and it is the same re- 
cognition which has led some of our modern 
illustrators to bestow the flattery of imitation upon 
the coloured woodcuts of your popular painters. 
Itis,Jmoreover, after the European public has been 
educated by their artists and manufacturers to 
the appreciation of these decorative principles 
applied to articles of use and ornament, that the 
great demand has come for Japanese objects of 
decorative art. 

It may be perhaps that some of the members of 
this Society will be content to give their time and 
attention to the application of painting and carving 
to decorative purposes. Many very talented 
modern painters abroad have lett the higher field 
of Kine Art to others, conten®to apply their skill 
to purely decorative purposes. Of course the 
noblest of all decorative purposes is the adorn. 
ment of architecture. Unfortunately the oppor- 
tunities for such work are not at present very 
great. Finely ornamented buildings require move 
money than is generally forthcomimg for modern 
architectural works. But such opportunities will 
from time to time arise. The decorative painter 
who wishes to adorn modern constructions must 
undoubtedly study the use of modern materials 
and methods. He must never forget the proper 
limitations of Decorative as distinct from Fine Art, 
but he must assuredly resort to more solid, per- 
manent, and correct methods of treatment than 
have been followed by the decorative artists of the 
old wooden architecture. He will find many of 
these principles observed in the ancient form of 
his art, and whilst making these his own, at the 
same time he cannot follow the antiquated manner- 
isms of defunct Chinese schools, nor the incorrect- 
nesses of drawing, anatomy, and perspective, 
discoverable in these old works, any more than 
does the European decorator, with all his ardent 
study of the past, follow the imperfect: drawing of 
the mediaeval artist. But do not misunderstand 
me; Lam not for the foreignising of Japanese art. 
The art motives of such a painter must always re- 
main Japanese. What are Greek gods and heroes, 
Kuropean history and romance to him? He has 
the rich combinations of bird, beast, and flower, the 
landscapes, history, legends, poetry, and romances 
of his own beautiful country, and that of China 
for China must perhaps always be classic ground 
with the Japanese painter, as Greece and Rome 
are with us. 

In the same way the glyphic artist who is con- 
tent to become a decorator in the highest branch 
of his profession, that of adorning architecture, 
must turn his attention to the treatment of stone, 
marble, ferva-cotta, plaster, mosaic, and such solid 
and imperishable materials. He cannot confine 
himself to wood and ivory, or even to the thki-nigio, 
if he is ambitious to aQain the noblest application 
of his art. 

Gentlemen, up to the present Ihave been speaking 
almost entitely of decorative or applied art. Such 
are very neces sary and attractive forms of Art, but 
do they exhibit Art’s highest capacity? Is it true, 
as you are sometimes told, that ever since Art in 
Europe was emancipated from the sweet captivity 
of ministration to industrial and constructive forms, 
she has become a degraded and mistaken being? 
Is ita fact that these higher developments of a 
truer realism dignified by the title of Fine Art 
are unworthy of an artist’s aims and aspirations ? 
Many of you have visited the famous galleries and 
academies of modern art. Making due allowance 


for foreign mannerisms, foreign motives and sub- 
jects, foreign religions and philosophy, and foreign 
types of beauty in humanity and landscape, for all 
of which you have perhaps little sympathy, and 
which certainly cannot appeal to you as they do to 
us, you will be able to answer best whether the treat- 
ment of the works of our best painters is or is not 
higher and more complete, richer in knowledge and 
power, and fuller in soul and expression, than the 
finest productions of your own so called pictorial 
art, Tam quoting when I say artistic facts are also 
scientific facts. ‘he appearance, by natural law, 
of lights and colours, shades and shadows, of facial 
expression and emotion, are as much scientific 
facts in nature, following fixed laws and reasons, 
as the law of gravity or the roundness of the earth. 
An art to be perfectas a Fine Art must recognize 
and admit these facts, and express them with all 
the power and knowledge which the world’s re- 
searches have revealed. This knowledge is as 
much your right, as the latest discoveries of science. 
An art purposely ignoring these facts or following 
them in a grudging, jealous, and timorous spirit is 
imperfect asa Fine Art. What now is the real 
cause for the opposition existing in some quarters 
to the free development of these higher capacities 
of Art? What is the reason for this masonic 
secrecy, this monastic seclusion, above all for this 
fear of contact with all those professionally trained 
in the advanced arts of other countries ? That 
the field of universal Fine Art is sincerely thought 
to be unworthy of this nations aspirations, I find 
it difficult to believe. The only motive which I 
can suggest, is the narrow fear that such completer 
developments in Art may usurp the place rightly 
apportioned to those arts which are purely applied 
or decorative ; that, in fact, Japan must obtain one 
at the expense of the sacrifice of the other. It is 
true that European history seems to lend some ex- 
cuse for such a fear, for Europe gamed her higher 
at the expense of the temporary deterioration of her 
applied arts. There were, however, at this time, 
numerous other causes leading to the temporary 
debasement of these minor arts. We are no longer 
living in the days of tradition, and knowledge once 
obtained is not easily to be lost. Besides, the lines 
and limits of demarcation in’ these als are now 
piainly established. It shows little faith in the 
artistic instinct and perception of this people to 
suppose that they will blindly fall into like 
ertors. Assuredly one great safeguard against 
such dreaded missapplication of the freer arts is 
the honest and open recognition of the principles 
and limitations imposed upon the applied and deco- 
rative arts. ‘lo insist that the principles and treat- 
ment of all art should be one and undivided is only 
to court the very confusion and destruction that 
is feared. By all means let the beautiful arts 
which administer to industry be preserved so far 
as they are suited to present needs, and let them 
be guided and redirected where new necessities 
call for fresh applications. But such .arts cannot 
be preserved and taught in theory alone. They 
are inseparably allied to the manufactures they em- 
bellish; and in each, the vehicle, and the nature of 
design and treatment varies as considerably as the 
industries themselves. Their proper teaching and 
cultivation requires that instruction should be 
given in all the technical processes of the fabri- 
cations themselves, and any institution imparting 
such education would be a vast Laberatory,—an 
enormous Institute of Industry for the art artizan, 
It would 2zot be an Academy of Fine Art. 


Oue word more about the loss of nationality ° 


in your art, for by some—who are no doubt 
very earnest and well wishing—you are con- 
tinually warned against this. There is indeed 
a great deal that is very fascinating about 
your old type of civilization, and it must always 
retain its charm for every true patriot. What- 
ever political and social changes arrive, those 
old customs and pastimes, those tales of in- 
trigue, loyalty, and sacrifice, those accomplished 
arts of peace and courtesy, will remain as charmed 
pages of your history to look back upon through 
the medium of yonr drama and your poetry. 
‘This type of civilization also has a great attraction 
for us Europeans. Some of us are attracted by its 
novelty and freshness; some see in it real intrinsic 
merits so charming that they blind us somewhat to 
its imperfections. Some of us even discover in it a 
character in touch with that of our own medizval 
history, a pleasant suggestion of our own coun- 
try’s days of chivalry and romance. Many 
of us, if obliged to confess our inmost feelings, 
must plead guilty to a selfish wish that you 
would retain intact this picturesque type, not 
so much for your own ultimate advantage, as 
for our sensational delight. Has it been found, 
however, in the universal history of the past that 
progress from an early toa later type of civiliza- 
tion has been destructive of nationality—of na- 
Uonality in sentiment and in literature, or in art ? 
If by losing your nationality in art is meant that 
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you will lose that exact and particular type which 
your old feudal system and your contact with 
China developed, it is true that that special cha- 
racter must change. The revolution made that 
change certain and inevitable. But I do not see 
that such changes mean a loss of nationality tn 
art; I do not find the French less distinctly na- 
tional in their modern art than they were in their 
aits during the middle apes. Believe me, art is 
too closely allied with the customs, the literature, 
and the aspirations of a nation to stand still while 
these customs and this culture are changing and 
advancing. If it be forcibly held back, and 1 
doubt even if such retention is possible, the result 
will be a dead and lifeless art—dead and lifeless 
because out of sympathy and harmony with the 
advancing age. In my opinion, Gentlemen, every 
day spent in such misapplied conservatism is a day 
lost to the development of a living national art. 


YOKOHAMA SKATING CLUB. 
—+_. 6 


The annual meeting of the Yokohama Skating 
Club was held on Wednesday in the Club Hotel. 
Among those present were Mr. N. J. Hannen, 
H.B.M. Judge, Messrs. J. O. Averill, jun., W. L. 
Merrimann, A. H. Dare, H. V. Henson, W. W. 
Campbell, A. L. Robinson, C. Arnould, H. 
Atnould, Kenny, W. Young, W. Sutter, J. 
Stircke. 

Mr. Hannen, on the motion of Mr. AVERILL, 
took the chair. 

The Secretary read the annual report, in which 
the committee stated that they were sorry to have 
to report a rather poor season last year the rink 
being only used on about twenty days. “The cause 
of this the Committee thought was the warmth of 
the weather. Duiing the season a difference of 
opinion arose as to the proper management of the 
ice, and the question was teferred to the Club 
members, a majority of whom decided in favour of 
continuing the method of management. 

The Treasurer's report: was submitted and 
showed an income of $23 57 balance from last year 
and $133 subscriptions, togecher $156.57, and an 
expenditine of $136 (consisting of $125 paid to 
Aoki, lessee of the skating pond, and 311, being re- 
pairs to house and advertising) leaving a balance 
of $20.57 at the credit of the Club. 

On the motion of Mr. Ropinson, the report and 
accounts were adopted. 

It was agreed that instead of two members as 
has been the practice for some time past, the Com- 
mittee should consist of three members. 


A ballot was then taken for the Committee with 
the result that Messrs. Sutter, Averill, and Dare 
were elected, Mr. Campbell, who tied with the last 
mentioned gentleman, retiring in his favour. 

Mr. AverILL begyed to decline, and Mr, Surrer, 
remarking that, owing to the difference of opinion 
that existed, he saw no probability of the Com. 
mittee working well together, also resigned. Mr. 
Dare also intimated his resignation. 

The CHAIRMAN pointed ont that of course if the 
newly elected Committee declined to serve another 
must be appointed, but he advised them (o with. 
hold their resignations in the meantime. The 
subjects at issue would be discussed, and at the end 
it would be quite enough to take action when they 
had learned the sense of the meeting. 

Mr. Dare and Mr. AVERILL expressed a simi- 
lar opinion, and the matter was held in abeyance. 

The CHAIRMAN having announced that the re- 
signations were withheld for the present, and asked 
if there were any propositions to be put to the 
meeting, 

Mr. AVERILL thought the first question to be 
taken up was as to the re-letting of the present pre- 
mises to the Club. He had heard that there were 
proposals to change the site, and suggested that 
any such proposal should be made now. 

Mr. Dare proposed that the Club should retain 
the present site on the same terms if better could 
not be obtained or on the best terms possible. 

Mr. AVERILLSeconded, and in reply to Mr. Camp- 
BELL said formerly the rent was $150 and the Club 
had to pay for lighting, fencing, and storage of 
the Club’s property extra, but it was now reduced 
to $125, which figure included the storage of mats, 
poles, &c., and hyhting in the evening. 

Mr. CaMPBELL complained that they were com- 
pelled to s<ate on leaves and mud and expressed 
the opinion that they should only pay half unless 
the ice was in good condition, He had seen Japa- 
nese children playing round the pond and throw- 
ing in sand and mud, which of course interfered 
very seriously with skating. 

Mr. AVERILL said the Committee had tried 
very hard to the keep ice in good condition. As 


to the rent, he pointed out that it cost the lessee 
over $80 for the lease and the good-will of the neiph- 
bours, a vumber of whom were paid small sums for 
giving their sanction to the existence of the pond, 
Lhe owner of the pond, who was an official, reccived 
avery heavy rental for it. It was not used during 
the summer, 

The CuarrMan said the question of making the 
man Keep the ice in proper condition might be 
commended tothe consideration of the Committee. 
If Mr. Campbell was under the impression that the 
ice was not in proper order that was a matter for 
the Committee, and they would no doubt take 
into consideration what had been said. 


Mr. Dane said he had a proposal to make, which 
he regretted to say had taised a little feeling in 
the Club. He proposed that they revert to the old 
method of having the ice frozen down on the 
ground, The former way, as he could prove by 
the statements of gentlemen who were members, 
was to freeze the ice down hard. The present 
system was to have water under the ice, and they 
had seen the results of that by experince, especial- 
last winter, the ice breaking when only a few skaters 
were on it although there were only two inches of 
water below it. And it always broke in the middle, 
instead of at the side where it was frozen down, He 
granted that on a hard winter they might get ice 
strong enough to bear, but was it’ prudent to risk 
the whole expenditure of a year on the chance of 
the winter being a severe one? A point made in 
favour of the present system was that experiments 
in London had seemed to support it, but he pointed 
out that here we are a thousand miles farther 
south than London and nearer the seaboard. It 
should also be remembered that‘the Japanese 
were building all round the vicinity of the pond and 
that would make the site a warmer one. Some 
years avo, about 1880, they skated ull the 
2oth of February—till the mud on which the ice 
was frozen showed through in places. 


Mr. CAMPBELL seconded the motion, 


Mr. AVERILL could not go back quite as far as 
Mr. Dare in the management of the Club, but so 
far as the records of the Club were available they 
showed that the present method was the oldest one 
invuse inthe Club. The first contract preserved 
which was made by Mr. Stewart (who took charge 
in 1853) stipulated for at least g inches of water, 
so that there should never be less than five inches 
under the ice. Ut seemed tohim a difficult opera- 
tion to freeze the water in a mild season on soft 
mud. If the first place it would be almost im- 
possible to keep the water atthe proper level. In 
the season or seasons when the ice was frozen 
down to the mud the weather was severe enough 
to freeze the water usually kept underneath, and 
even then he saw one skater fall through and 
put his foot into the water beneath, The Japa- 
nese who had the pond experimented very care- 
fully with regard to the depth of water necessary, 
and he found that ina moderate frost to get te- 
sults there must be 8 org inches of water. As 
to the experiments in Loudon, he read a newspaper 
clipping testifying to the superiority of the system 
of having water under the ice, aud pointed out that 
the temperature was almost the same here as in 
London, He contended that under the present 
method the ice had in past years becn available 
for Jong periods, so that it could not be said 
that there had been any failure. He held that 
the weight of the evidence was in favour of the 
present system, because on that side they had the 
testimony of those who had been actively engaged 
in the management of the pond, as against a gen- 
tleman who had been simply a skater and had not 
had any responsibility in the carrying out of the 
arrangements, 

Mr. Campsexe thought the bed should be lower- 
ed, and that earth should be put in and allowed 
to dry. Then the water ought to he sprinkled 
over the bed gradually as it froze until they had 
an inch of solid ice froze, on to the solid sand. 
That was the method adopted all over Canada, 
except in covered buildings, and he did not see 
why it should not be followed here. They paid the 
man plenty to look after it, If they made a 
thorough tink of the enclosure and sprinkled - the 
water over it it would freeze as soon as it touched 
the sand.- Ife did not think it was possible to 
freeze the mud. Tf they put an inch of water on 
that, it would be impossible to freeze it level as the 
mud would shrink and open in cracks, 


Mr. AVERILL said that was the very best plan 
if all; but would the Club be able to stand the ex- 
pense, which would be greater (han at first sight 
might appese ? 

Mr, Camprety asked if the present was the only 
place where they could get a pond, 

Mr. AVERILL said it was the only place. If a 
proper bed of well drained clay and sand were put 
down the plan would be far superior to trying to 
freeze ice on a foot and a half of soft mud, which 


he thought was a physical impossibility, but the 
expense would stand in the way. According to 
an estimate that he had it would cost over $100 
to simply dig out the paddy. 

Mr. Camppeiy did not think it was necessary 
to have such an elaborate foundation. 


Mr. Sutrer said the water might be drained 
off but the paddy would remain, and if it were 
taken out the level would be below that of the water 
in the vicinity. 

Mr. Dare, referring to the occasion spoken of 
by Mr. Averill when one of the skaters fell through 
the ice, said that-was at a point where a spring 
existed and the ice was weak. As one of the pro- 
inoters of the club about 1874 he could assert that 
the ice was frozen down till 1882 or 1883 and 
they had splendid skating. He had a paper 
signed by Mr. Hepburn who said, and Mr. Rice 
corroborated him, that they used to put on about 
half an inch of water and let it freeze down, adding 
small quantities ull they gradually built up the ice 
strong enough to bear. 


Mr. MERRIMAN thought that though they began 
that way they had difficulty in getting the bed 
sufficiently level. He was in favour of the present 
system being continned. It seemed to him that 
when they had sufficient frost they had always 
good skating. 

In the course of the subsequent discussion, 

Mr. CaMPBELL withdrew his seconding of Mr. 
Dare’s motion, and Mr. RoBInson seconded. 


The CHaAtRMAN pointed out that the climate 
here was in reality yery similar to that at home, and 
experiments having been made in London it seemed 
to him that it would be almost presumptous if 
they were now to take up asystem which had been 
tried at home and had failed. Phe foundation of 
soit mud here was very difficult to deal with—put- 
ting aside Mr. Campbell’s proposal, which was 
impracticable for this year—and water would 
always be a much better thing to have. ‘They 
must remember that they could not readily pet a 
site that would comply with their requirements as 
well as? the present pond, and it was not to be 
wondered at that in one or two seasons out of a 
good many the skating should turn out bad. ILis 
experience here had been broken, but his recollec- 
tion of 1871 to 1874 was that they only got skating 
ope year before the present rink was made, 
Since then, every year that he had been in Yoko- 
hama there had been skating on therink, and it 
seemed to him thatit had been fairly good. He 
thonght they were just a litde impatient if because 
one year was not as cold as usual they did not 
get as good skating, and he advised them for this 
year at any tate to retain the old system. Mr. 
Campbell’s proposition, he was afraid would Lea 
question of expense, but they had plenty of time 
to consider it. 


On a vote being taken only two voted for Mr. 
Dare’s proposal, which was thus lost. 

Mr. Henson moved that Mr. Dare’s proposal 
should be tried for ten days at the commencement 
of the season, ‘This was ruled by the Chairman 
as out of order, but was eventually allowed, and 
being seconded by Mr. SrORcCKE was put to the 
meeting (Mr. Campbell predicting that it would 
spoil the skating for the season) and lost. 


On the motion of Mr. Merriman, seconded by 
Mr. CAMPBELL, it was resolved to adhere to the 
present system for this year. 


The members of the new Conmittee intimated 
in reply to the Chairman that they would accept 
election, and voles of thanks tothe Chairman and 
the retiring Committee brought the proceedings 
to a close. 


LEITER FROM LONDON. 
eee ee >. ” ea 
(From our SreciaL CoRRESPONDENT.) 


London, October goth. 


The Parnell Commission, after a cessation of 
thirteen weeks, resumed its sittings on ‘Thursday. 
Up to the present ithas been engaged 116 days, 
during which period jg9 witnesses were examined, 
and a litte over 98,000 questions asked. “The 
official report contains 6,300 pages. It is under- 
stood the holiday has been one only in name to 
the Judges and Sir Henry James. ‘The latter has 
been hard at work preparing his speech for the 
summing up of Zhe 7rmes case; it will probably 
take a weck or more in delivering. Immediately 
the Commissioners were seated Mr. Biggar rose to 
address. them in his own defence. His speech 
was short and not very much to the point, It is 
surprising he occupied such a short time, for brev- 
ity is not a virtue of his usually. On one occasivn 
he bored the House of Commons for four hours 
reading extracts from Blue Books; and many 
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Art is a subservient or ministrative art, and whe- 
ther employing geometrical or floral combinations 
or applying nobler forms and motives from higher 
developments of natural beauty, it must limit its 
mode of treatment in a manner submissive to the 
prime duty of adorning, without destroying or 
degrading, the object or the surface it embellishes. 
Tine Art, on the other hand, is free art, unlimited 
in its aims and aspirations and unfettered by such 
conventionalities. The term Fine Art has come 
to be handled somewhat loosely by translators in 
this country. It is often the familiar term applied 
to exhibits of bronze-work, lacquer, porcelain, and 
other articles of decorated industry, and advance 
in the artistic industries is alluded to as progress 
tn the Fine Arts. Such articles are indeed charm- 
ingly beautiful, but this is no reason for applying 
to them Engiisit expressions which would not pass 
muster in English speaking countries, — 


Now, you have been told over and over ayain 
that the Arts of Japan being the admiration of the 
world, it would bea pity anda crime for you to lose 
them. You have of course higher aims than to 
be objects of admiring curiosity to others, but at 
the same time you would naturally wish to keep 
all that is really excellent in your arts,—all that is 
skilful and unique among your art artizans. It 
would be interesting to examine critically into all 
the causes of attraction which draw the admiration 
of Europe to the Japanese Art. We should tind, 
TL think, that whilst there is in such fascination, 
a great deal arising from genuine appreciation, 
there is also much that is mere sentimental curio- 
sity and love of noveily. But, so far as Tecan judge, 
there are at prevent to great signs of your los 
ing skill in these arts. Itis true that much of the 
former local demand and patronage has ceased 
since the revolution, with its chanpe of customs 
and tastes, but in directions where the popular 
demand survives, and in directions where a new 
demand has arisen, your art arzans are showing 
themselves still able to produce beautiful objects 
constructed and decorated upon true principles of 
design suited to the new wants. Many of these 
results are due to the early exertions of the Kiriu 
Kosho-gwaisha, assisted by the Government, the 
endeavours of the Riuchi-Kai, and the efforts of 
individual art manufacturers sparred on by the 
more wholesome of the local and foreign demand, 
and by the annual exhibitions of old and new ar- 
ticles together. ‘Tie only branches in which the arts 
have not exhibited equal vitality and progress are 
those which attempts bave been made, and are still 
being made, to confine and restrain them within 
the old grooves and to the prescribed limits created 
by a demand that is passing, withcut leaving them 
free to develepe in forms and vehicles applicable 
to more modern requirements. While I find that 
in metal work, keramics, enamels, and certain 
forms of glyphic and inlaid art, account has been 
taken of the new forms of objects for use and or- 
nament required by changing habits, no account is 
permitted to be taken of the progress in the construc- 
five arts, and of the modification required in those 
arts which are needed to embellish them. While I 
find that the metal worker has turned his attention 
from the samtrat’s sword to the casket, the trinket, 
or the vase in pair; and the miniature carver from 
the netsute to the statuette; and the porcelain 
painter to new plaques and modern-shaped services ; 
the decotative painter and sculptor is still persuad- 
ed to remain working in forms and with materials 
which pay little regard to modein uecessities, 
The consistent policy of such a doctrine, too obvi- 
ous and active to escape our notice, is an attempt 
to keep back the progress of the constructive arts 
to old forms and antiquated requirements. Ma- 
homet will not go to the mountain, but the 
mountain must be brought to Mahomet! Now 
much may be tried to hinder progress in’ the 
constructive arts, but it can only be a temporary, 
and finally a futile, hindrance. Solid building is 
no longer, as perhaps it was ten years ago, solelya 
precept of the Government, it has taken a hold 
upon the people. Fatiya has become a common 
epithet of depreciation among the middle classes. 
All future applications of the decorative arts to 
architecture must take into account the new and 
solid materials as well as the modified treatment 
and arrangements necessitated by these materials. 

Allow me to preface my further remarks upon 
this point with a short reference to the principles of 
Decorative Art as appied to Architecture. In 
the middle ayes of art in Europe there were cer- 
tain principles observed in painting which, after 
the deterioration of the art artizan’s skill, owing 
to the rush of mechanical and scientific progress 
and other causes, became neglected for a time, 
again to be restored to their proper place in later 
years. Por these true subjected or decorative prin- 
ciples modern decotratois have fallen back upon a 
study of the painting and sculpture of mediaeval 
architecture as well as of the purer periods of 
archaic and classic art. Men like Didron, 


Digby Wyatt, Violet le Duc, Burges, and God- 
win were some of the first exponents leading to 
the testorawon of these true principles, and they 
have been followed by a host of decorative painters, 
sculptors, and designers. “The modern decorative 
painter working at his cartoons for fresco and 
stained glass has found it necessary to restrict his 
art, and to follow certain conventionalities of treat- 
mentshort of the freer scope of Fine Art. His art, 
like that of the porcelain painter, lacquerer, or 
metal worker must not overstep certain bounds,— 
it must not assert itself in a way detrimental to the 
form and character of the space it decorates, In 
the mural paintings of the moyen age he finds such 
canons followed faithfully, in spite of many defects 
of imperfect knowledge and execution, The Japa- 
nese applied arts. have also always been true to 
these principles. Such principles exist in what is 
sometimes called Japanese pictorial art, but what 
I prefer to call for the most part mural art, For 
though much of this wzral art was moveable and 
formed no permanent fixture of the walls it 
adorned, it was nevertheless designed as decora- 
tion to an apportioned wall space, with due sub- 
jection to the. lines, proportions, and accessory 
ornaments of such spaces. The kaktmono is in 
fact an anomaly as a decoration hung outside the 
tokonoma, 


Now it is the recognition of the above canons 
in Japanese painting which has induced many 
industrial and constructive artists lo make a prac- 
tical study of your arts; and it is the same re- 
cognition which has led some of our modern 
iNustrators to bestow the flattery of imitation upon 
the coloured woodcuts of your popular painters. 
Itis,Jmoreover, after the European public has been 
educated by their artists and manufacturers to 
the appreciation of these decorative principles 
applied to atticles of use and ornament, that the 
great demand has come for Japanese objects of 
decerative art. 

It may be perhaps that some of the members of 
this Society will be content to give their time and 
atlention to the application of painting and carving 
to. decorative purposes. Many very talented 
modern painters abroad have lett the higher field 
of Kine Art to others, conten to apply their skill 
to purely decorative purposes. Of cuurse the 
voblest of all decorative purposes is the adormn- 
ment of architecture. Unfortunately the oppor- 
tunities for such work are not at present very 
great. Finely ornamented buildings require move 
money than is generally forthcoming for modern 
architectural works. But such opportunities will 
from time to time arise. The decorative painter 
who wishes to adorn modern constructions must 
undoubtedly study the use of modetn materials 
and methods. He must never forget the proper 
limitations of Decorative as distinct trom Fine Art, 
but he must assuredly resort to more solid, per- 
manent, and correct methods of treatment than 
have been followed by the decorative artists of the 
old wooden architecture. He will find many of 
these principles observed in the ancient form of 
his art, and whilst making these his own, at the 
same time he cannot follow the antiquated manner- 
isms of defunct Chinese schools, nor the incorrect- 
nesses of diawing, anatomy, and perspective, 
discoverable in these old works, any more than 
does the European decorator, with all his ardent 
study of the past, follow the imperfect drawing of 
the mediaval artist. But do not misunderstand 
me; Lam not for the forergnising of Japanese art. 
The art motives of such a painter must always re- 
main Japanese, What are Greek gods and heroes, 
Furopean history and romance to him? He has 
the rich combinations of bird, beast, and flower, the 
landscapes, history, legends, poetry, and romances 
of his own beautiful country, and that of China 
for China must perhaps always be classic ground 
with the Japanese painter, as Greece and Rome 
are with us. 

In the same way the glyphic artist who is con- 
tent to become a decorator in the highest branch 
of his profession, that of adorning architecture, 
must turn his attention to the treatment of stone, 
matble, ferra-cotta, plaster, mosaic, and such solid 
and imperishable materials. He cannot confine 
himself to wood and ivory, or even to the tki-nigio, 
if he is ambitious to aflain the noblest application 
of his art. 

Gentlemen, up to the present Ihave been speaking 
almost entirely of decorative ov applied art. Such 
are very neces sary and attractive forms of Art, but 
do they exhibit Art’s highest capacity? Is it true, 
as you are sometimes told, that ever since Art in 
Europe was emancipated from the sweet captivity 
of ministration to industrial and constructive forms, 
she has become a degraded and mistaken being ? 
Is ita fact that these higher developments of a 
truer realism dignified by the title of Fre Art 
are unworthy of an artist’s aims and aspirations ? 
Many of you have visited the famous galleries and 
academies of modern art. Making due allowance 


for foreign mannerisms, foreign motives and sub- 
jects, foreign religions and philosophy, and foreign 
types of beauty in humanity and landscape, for all 
of which you have perhaps little sympathy, and 
which certainly cannot appeal to you as they do to 
us, you will be able to answer best whether the treat- 
ment of the works of our best painters is or is not 
higher and more complete, richer in knowledge and 
power, and fuller in soul and expression, than the 
finest productions of your own so called pictorial 
art. I am quoting when I say artistic facts ave also 
scientific facts. ‘Lhe appearance, by natural law, 
of lights and colours, shades and shadows, of facial 
expression and emotion, are as muclt scientific 
facts in nature, following fixed laws and reasons, 
as the law of gravity or the roundness of the earth, 
An art to be perfectas a Fine Art must recognize 
and admit these facts, and express them with all 
the power and knowledge which the woild’s re- 
searches have revealed. This knowledge is as 
much your right, as the latest discoveries of science. 
An art purposely ignoring these facts or following 
them in a grudging, jealous, and timorous spirit is 
imperfect asa Fine Art. What now is the real 
cause for the opposition existing in some quarters 
to the free development of these higher capacities 
of Art? What is the reason for this masonic 
secrecy, this monastic seclusion, above all for this 
fear of contact with all those professionally trained 
in the advanced arts of other countries ? That 
the field of universal Fine Art is sincerely thought 
to be unworthy of this nations aspirations, I find 
it difficult to believe. The only motive which I 
can suggest, is the narrow fear that such completer 
developments in Art may usurp the place rightly 
apporlioned Lo those arts which are purely applied 
or decorative ; that, in fact, Japan must obtain one 
at the expense of the sacrifice of the other. It is 
true that European history seems to lend some ex- 
cuse for such a fear, for Europe gamed her higher 
at the expense of the temporary deterioration of her 
applied arts. There were, however, at this time, 
numerous other causes leading to the temporary 
debasement of these minor arts. We are no longer 
living in the days of tradition, and knowledge once 
obtained is not easily to be lost. Besides, the lines 
and limits of demarcation in’ these arts are now 
piainly established. It shows little faith in the 
artistic instinct and perception of this people to 
suppose that they will blindly fall into like 
eors. Assuredly one great safeguard against 
such dreaded missapplication of the freer arts is 
the honest and open recognition of the principles 
and limitations imposed upon the applied and deco- 
rative arts. ‘To insist that the principles and treat- 
ment of all art should be one and undivided is only 
to court the very confusion and destruction that 
is feared. By all means let the beautiful arts 
which administer to industry be preserved so far 
as they are suited to present needs, and let them 
be guided and redirected where new necessities 
call for fresh applications. But such .arts cannot 
be preserved and taught in theory alone. They 
are inseparably allied to the manufactures they em- 
bellish; and in each, the vehicle, and the nature of 
design and treatment varies as considerably as the 
industries themselves. Their proper teaching and 
cultivation requires that instruction should be 
given in all the technical processes of the fabri- 
cations themselves, and any institution imparting 
such education would be a vast Laberatory,—an 
enormous Institute of Industry for the art artizan, 
It would zot be an Academy of Fine Art. 


Oue word more about the loss of nationality 
in your art, for by some—who are no doubt 
very earnest and well wishing—you are con- 
tinually warned against this. There is indeed 
a great deal that is very fascinating about 
your old type of civilization, and it must always 
retain its charm for every true patriot. What- 
ever political and social changes arrive, those 
old customs and pastimes, those tales of in- 
trigue, loyalty, and sacrifice, those accomplished 
arts of peace and courtesy, will remain as charmed 
pages of your history to look back upon through 
the medium of your drama and your poetry. 
‘This type of civilization also has a great attraction 
for us Europeans. Some of us are attracted by its 
novelty and freshness ; some see in it real intrinsic 
merits so charming that they blind us somewhat to 
its imperfections. Some of us even discover in ita 
character in touch with that of our own medizval 
history, a pleasant suggestion of our own coun- 
try’s days of chivalry and romance. Many 
of us, if obliged to confess our inmost feelings, 
must plead guilty to a selfish wish that you 
would retain intact this picturesque type, ‘not 
so much for your own ultimate advantage, as 
for our sensational delight. Has it been found, 
however, in the universal history of the past that 
progress from an early toa later type of civiliza- 
tion has been destructive of nationality—of na- 
tionality in sentiment and in literature, or in act ? 
If by losing your nationality in art is meant that 
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you will lose that exact and particular type which 
your old feudal system and your contact with 
China developed, it is true that that special cha- 
racter must change. The revolution made that 
change certain and inevitable. But I do not see 
that such changes mean a loss of nationality in 
art; I do not find the French less distinctly na- 
tional in their modern art than they were in their 
arts during the middle ages. Believe me, art is 
too closely allied with the customs, the literature, 
and the aspirations of a nation to stand still while 
thesg customs and this culture are changing and 
advancing. If it be forcibly held back, and I 
doubt even if such retention is possible, the result 
will be a dead and lifeless art—dead and lifeless 
because out of sympathy and harmony with the 
advancing age. In my opinion, Gentlemen, every 
day spent in such misapplied conservatism is a day 
lost to the development of a living national art. 


YOKOHAMA SKATING CLUB. 
—_—__q@——___—_- 


The annual meeting of the Yokohama Skating 
Club was held on Wednesday in the Club Hotel, 
Among those present were Mr. N. J. Hannen, 
H.B.M. Judge, Messrs. J. O. Averill, jun., W. L. 
Merrimaon, A. H. Dare, H. V. Henson, W. W. 
Campbell, A. L. Robinson, C. Arnould, H. 
A:nould, Kenny, W. Young, W. Sutter, J. 
Stircke. 

Mr. Hannen, on the motion of Mr. AVERILL, 
took the chair. 

The Secretary read the annual report, in which 
the committee stated that they were sorry to have 
to report a rather poor season last year the rink 
being only used on abouttweuty days. The cause 
of this the Committee thought was the warmth of 
the weather. During the season a difference of 
opinion arose as to the proper management of the 
ice, and the question was teferred to the Club 
members, a majority of whom decided in favour of 
continuing the method of management. 

The Treasurer’s report was) submitted and 
showed an income of $23 57 balance from last year 
and $133 subscriptions, together $156.57, and an 
expenditure of $136 (consisting of $125 paid to 
Aoi, lessee of the skating pond, and 811, being re- 
pairs to house and advertising) leaving a balance 
of $20.57 at the credit of the Club. 


On the motion of Mr. RoBinson, the report and 
accounts were adopted. 

It was agreed that instead of two members as 
has been the practice for some time past, the Com- 
mittee should consist of three members. 


A ballot was then taken for the Committee with 
the result that: Messrs. Sutter, Averill, and Dare 
were elected, Mr. Campbell, who tied with the last 
mentioned gentleman, retiring in his favour. 

Mr. Averice begged to decline, and Mr, Surrer, 
remarking that, owing to the difference of opinion 
that existed, he saw no probability of the Com. 
mittee working well together, also resigned. Mr. 
Dare also intimated his resignation. 

The CHAIRMAN pointed out that of course if the 
newly elected Committee declined to serve another 
must be appointed, but he advised them to with. 
hold their resignations in the meantime. The 
subjects at issue would be discussed, and at the end 
it would be quite enough to take action when they 
had learned the sense of the meeting. 

Mr. Dare and Mr. AVERILL expressed a simi- 
lar opinion, and the matter was held in abeyance. 

‘The CHAIRMAN having announced that the re- 
signations were withheld for the present, and asked 
if there were any propositions to be put to the 
meeting, 

Mr. AVERILL thought the first question to be 
taken up was as to the re-letting of the present pre- 
mises to the Club. He had heard that there were 
proposals to change the site, and suygested that 
any such proposal should be made now. 

Mr. Dare proposed that the Club should tetain 
the present site on the same terms if better could 
not be obtained or on the best terms possible. 

Mr. AVERILL seconded, and in reply to Mr. Camp- 
BRLL said formerly the rent was $150 and the Club 
had to pay for lighting, fencing, and storage of 
the Club’s property extra, but it was now reduced 
to $125, which figure included the storage of mats, 
poles, &c., and lighting in the evening. 

Mr. CaMPBELL complained that they were com- 
pelled to s\ate on leaves and mud and expressed 
the opinion that they should only pay half untess 
the ice was in good condition, He had seen Japa- 
nese children playing round the pond and throw- 
ing in sand and mud, which of course interfered 
very seriously with skating. 

Mr. AvgERILL said the Committee had tried 
very hard to the keep ice in good condition. As 


to the rent, he pointed out that it cost the lessee 
over 880 for the lease and the good-will of the neigh- 
bouts, a number of whom were paid small sums for 
giving their sanction to the existence of the pond. 
The owner of the pond, who was an official, reccived 
avery heavy rental for it, Tt was not used during 
the summer, 

The CiarrMan said the question of making the 
man keep the ice in proper condition might be 
commended tothe conzideration of the Committee. 
Tf Mr. Campbell was under the tispression that the 
ice was net in proper order that was a matter for 
the Committee, and they would no doubt take 
into consideration what had been said, 


Mr. Dare said he had a proposalto make, which 
he regretted to say had raised a little feeling in 
the Club. He proposed that they revert to the old 
method of having the ice frozen down on the 
ground, ‘The former way, as he could prove by 
the statements of pentlemen who were members, 
was to freeze the ice down haid. The present 
system was to have water under the ice, and they 
had seen the results of that by experince, especial- 
last winter, the ice breaking when only a few skaters 
were on italthongh there were only two inches of 
water below it. And it always broke in the middle, 
instead of at the side where it was frozen down. He 
granted that on a hard winter they might get ice 
strong enough to bear, but was it: prudent to risk 
the whole expenditure of a year on the chance of 
the winter being a severe one? A point made in 
favour of the present system was that experiments 
in London had seemed to support it, but he pointed 
out that here we are a thousand miles farther 
south than London and nearer the seaboard. It 
should also be remembered that "the Japanese 
were building all round the vicinity of the pond and 
that would make the site a warmer one. Some 
yeats ago, about 1880, they skated till the 
2oth of February—till the mud on which the ice 
was frozen showed through in places, 


Mr. CAMPBELL seconded the motion. 


Mr. AVERILL could not go back quite as far as 
Mr. Dare in the management of the Club, but so 
far as the records of the Club were available they 
showed that the present method was the oldest one 
invuse inthe Club. ‘The first contract preserved 
which was made by Mr. Stewart (who took charge 
in 1583) stipulated for at least g inches of water, 
so that there should never be less than five inches 
under the ice. Ue seemed to him a difficult opera- 
tion to freeze the water in a mild season on soft 
mud. If the first place it wouid be almost im- 
possible to keep the water atthe proper level. In 
the season or seasons when the ice was frozen 
down to the mud the weather was severe enough 
to freeze the water usually kept underneath, and 
even then be saw one skater fall Uirough and 
put his foot into the water beneath, The Japa- 
nese who had the pond experimented very care- 
fully with regard to the depth of water necessary, 
and he found that in a moderate frost to get re- 
sults there must be 8 org inches of water. As 
to the experiments in London, he read a newspaper 
clipping lestitying to the superiovity of the system 
of having water under the ice, and pointed out that 
the temperature was almost the same here as in 
London. He contended that under the present 
method the ice had in past years becn available 
for Jong periods, so that it could not be said 
that there had been any failure. He held that 
the weight of the evidence was in favour of the 
present system, because on that side they had the 
testimony of those who had been actively enyaged 
in the manapyement of the pond, as against a gen- 
tleman who had been simply a skater and had not 
had any responsibility in the carrying out of the 
arranpements. 

Mr. Campbect thought the bed should be lower- 
ed, and that earth should be put in and allowed 
to dry. Then the water ought to he sprinkled 
over the bed gradually as it froze notil they had 
an inch of solid ice froze, on to the solid sand. 
That was the method adopted all over Canada, 
except in covered buildings, and he did not see 
why it should not be followed here. They paid the 
man plenty to look after it, If they made a 
thorough rink of the enclosure and sprinkled - the 
water over it it would freeze as soon as it touched 
the sand.: Ife did not think it was possible to 
freeze the mud, If they put an inch of water on 
that, it would be impossible to freeze itlevel as the 
mud would shrink and open in cracks. 


Mr. AVERILL said that was the very best plan 
if all; but would the Club be able to stand the ex- 
pense, which would be greater than at lirst sight 
might appear P 

Mr. Camprnetr asked if the present was the only 
place where they could get a pond. 

Mr. AVERILL said it was the only place. If a 
proper bed of well drained clay and sand were put 
down the plan would be far superior to trying to 
freeze ice on a foot and a half of soft mud, which 


he thought was a physical impossibility, but the 
expense would stand in the way. According to 
an estimate that be had it would cost over $100 
to simply digg out the paddy. 

Mr. CampsBeir did not think it was necessary 
to have such an elaborate foundation, 


Mr. Surrer said the water might be drained 
off but the paddy would remain, and if it were 
taken out the level would be below that of the water 
in the vicinity. 

Mr. Dare, referring to the occasion spoken of 
by Mr. Averill when one of the skaters fell through 
the ice, said that-was at a point where a spring 
existed and the ice was weak. As one of the pro- 
moters of the club about 1874 he could ascert that 
the ice was frozen down till 1882 or 1883 and 
they had splendid skating. He had a paper 
signed by Mr. Hepburn who said, and Mr, Rice 
cotroborated him, that they used to put on about 
half an inch cf water and let it freeze down, adding 
sinall quantities ull they gradually built up the ice 
strong enough to bear. 


Mr. Merriman thought that though they began 
that way they had difficulty in getting the bed 
sufficiently level. He was iv favour of the present 
system being continned. It seemed to him that 
when they had sufficient frost they had always 
good skating. 

In the course of the subsequent discussion, 


Mr. Campsecy withdrew his seconding of Mr. 
Dare’s mation, and Mr. Kopinson seconded. 


The CHatRMAN pointed out that the climate 
here was in reality very similar to that at home, and 
experiments having been made in London it seemed 
to him that it would be almost presumptons if 
they were now to take up asystem which had been 
tried at home and had failed. ‘The foundation of 
soft mud here was very difficult to deal with—put- 
ting aside Mr. Campbells proposal, which was 
imptacticable for this year—and water would 
always be a much better thing to have. They 
must remember that they could not readily pet a 
site that would comply with their requirements as 
well asithe present pond, and it was not to be 
wondered at that in one or two seasons out of a 
good many the skating should turn out bad. His 
experience here had been broken, but his recollec- 
tion of 1871 to 1874 was that they only got skating 
one year before the present rink was made. 
Since then, every year that he had been in Yoko- 
hama there had been skating on thetink, and it 
seemed to him that it had been fairly good. He 
thonght they were just a litte impatient if because 
one year was not as cold as usual they did not 
get as good skating, and he advised them for this 
year at any rale to retain the old system. Mr. 
Campbell’s proposition, he was afraid wonld bea 
question of expense, but they had plenty of time 
to consider it. 


On a vote being taken only two voted for Me, 
Dare’s proposal, which was Uins lost. 

Mr. Henson moved that Mr. Dare’s proposal 
should be tried for ten days at the commencement 
of the season, ‘This was ruled by the Chairman 
as out of order, but was eventually allowed, and 
being seconded by Mr. SrdrckKe was putto the 
meeting (Mr. Campbell predicting that it would 
spoil the skating for the season) and lost. 

On the motion of Mr. Merriman, seconded by 
Mc. CaMPBELL, it was resolved to adhere to the 
present system for this year. 


The members of the new Committee intimated 
in reply to the Chairman that they would accept 
election, and voles of thanks tothe Chairman and 
the retiring Committee brought the proceedings 
to a close. 


LEITER FROM LONDON. 
a a --+>--— = 
(From our SreciaL CoRRESPONDENT.) 


London, October 30th, 


The Parnell Commission, after a cessation of 
thirteen weeks, resumed its sittings on Thursday. 
Up to the present it has been engaged 116 days, 
during which period 499 witnesses were examined, 
and a little over 98,000 questions asked. ‘he 
official report contains 6,300 pages. It is under- 
stood the holiday has been one only in name to 
the Judges and Sir Henry James. The latter has 
been hard at work preparing his speech for the 
summing up of Zhe Times case; it will probably 
take a weck or more in delivering, Immediately 
the Commissioners were seated Mr. Biggar rose to 
address. them in his own defence. His speech 
was short and not very much tothe point. It is 
surprising he occupied sucha short time, for brev- 
ity is not a virtue of his usually. On one occasion 
he bored the House of Commons for four hours 
reading extracts from Blue Books; and many 
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of us expected that on this occasion he would 
occupy a great deal of time quoting from Reports, 
Blue Books, and newspapers—anything he thought 
germane to the inquiry. It would be quite 
characteristic of the man. People were disap- 
pointed however. ‘The only thing noticeable 
about his speech was his informing the Commis- 
sioners that they could decide nothing, they could 
only report—to an ordinary person the distinction 
is not very clear—and that if the report was not 
satisfactory (to his party I supposed) it would be 
the subject of much criticism. On Mr. Bigpar 
resuming his seat Mr. Davitt immediately rose to 
make his defence which, unlike that of his col- 
league, was a long one, evidently prepared with 
great care. His undoubted honesty and sincerity 
throughout the whole inquiry have made a most 
favourable impression on the Judges and the 
public. He quoted largely from The Zimes of 
twenty years ago to show that the tone of the ar- 
ticles was alone responsible for the ill-feeling which 
a section of the American-Iish hold towards this 
country. He explained his connection with Ford 
of Zhe Irish World, and claimed to have converted 
him from the dynamite policy to the pacific one of 
constitutionalism. 

We have had several important political speeches 
this week. Mr. Chamberlain has been down in 
Plymouth and Cornwall, dealing as usual some 
very hard knocks to his opponents. In one of his 
speeches he said there were men who owed their 
titles to having voted against their convictions for 
the second reading of the Home-Rule Bill. Sir 
Frederick Mappin, Bart., one of the members for 
Sheffield, in addressing his constituents denied the 
truth of his statement so far as he was concerned ; 
none of the others to whom the charge might be 
applied have yet spoken. Mr. Balfour addressed 
his constitutents at Manchester and received a 
perfect ovation in the Assembly Rooms, Bellevue 
Gardens, from a concourse numbering 15,000. 
He informed them that the present state of Ive- 
land exceeded his most sanguine expectations; he 
pointed out that the policy of the Government was 
two-fold, to restore the supremacy of the law, and 
to introduce remedial legislation by developing 
the neglected resources of the country. He claim- 
ed the first had borne ample fruit in the suppres- 
sion of ‘The Plan of Campaipn” and the return 
of a feeling of security to the law-abiding people. 
The Trish Light Railway Bill he said was an ex- 
ample of what the Government will do lo carry out 
the second. Mr. Gladstone has been addressing 
an audience in Southport (Lancashire) where he 
has not been for 21 yeats. He said the few good 
measures passed by the Unionists were due to the 
support of his party, and he said the programme 
of his supporters contained measures for the te- 
form of registration, land laws, licensing, and 
disestablishment in Scotland and Wales, which 
must be decided by their peoples. 

The Brighton election is over. The Unionist 
candidate, Mr. Loder, had a majority of 2,500 
votes over Sir Robert Peel, the Gladstonian can- 
didate. Both paities were more active at this 
election than at any of the other bye elections. 
Workers from various political clubs in the neigh- 
bouring counties were very numerous. IT saw a 
circular last week from the member for Rochester, 
Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen, addressed to the vati- 
ous Gladstonian clubs in Kent, asking them to 
send down as many voluntary helpers as possible. 
‘The contest has been fruitful in producing bad 
feeling and very strong language. Mr. Hugessen, 
whose father, Lord Brabourne, is a Unionist, has 
been prophesying that if the Whitechapel mur- 
derer is ever found he will prove to be one of Her 
Majesty’s Ministers. Mr. Edmund Yates, of Zhe 
World, who has been an active supporter of Mr. 
Loder, denounced the Irish members as being 
the hireling advocates of disloyalty and treason,” 
and in allusion to the fact that some of them went 
round in a cart, ringing a bell to attract attention, 
he described them as ‘Mr. ‘I. P. O’Connot’s 
collection of wild animals taken round in a cart 
without a net.” This trenchant style coupled with 
the large Unionist majority, made the Nationalists 
quite wild. Sir Robert Peel, who by the way, did 
not wait for the result of the poll, has been de- 
scribing the ladies of the Primrose League as 
filthy witches” and aspersing the moral character 
of Lord Hartington. So that now that the election 
is over the Brighton people will be glad to have a 
litle rest. 

Mr. Barnum is about to invade London with 
The Greatest Show on Earth? Already many 
of the hoardings are covered with placards of the 
usual menagerie type. He will make his public 
entry on November rith with a procession a mile 
and a halflong, he says. He has taken the hall 
at Keusington, Olympia,” for four months; the 
place is now in the hands of an army of car- 
penters. Altogether we have an unusual amount 
of gasconade over the visit. An industrious 


arithmetician has been going into the matter, and 
he finds thatif the number of wild beasts really came 
which Barnum, or rather his paragraphist, affirms 
to have just been brought over, they would have 
devoured each other for want of food which the 
vessels would be unable to carry; and that if the 
show is crammed full, day and night, for the sixteen 
weeks he intends to remain, it it will not pay 
the expense of transport—that is if his state- 
ment of the cost of carriage be correct. He puts 
the cost at $300,000—an amount that seems 
incredible. He does not propose to go to Liver- 
pool, Manchester, Glasgow or any of our large 
provincial towns, owing to the narrowness of the 
tunnels and the height of our bridges; he would 
be unable, he says, to transport the show. As his 
entry wilfbe made two days after the Lord Mayot’s 
day, the latter nfust look to his laurels. 

It is well known in the City that a regular 
systein of blackmailing exists among a ceilain 
class of newspapers. ‘Vhe moment a new company 
is advertised a horde of touters pounce down on 
the unfortunate promoters, and demand an ad- 
verlisement or else a bribe to prevent them running 
the venture down. Invariably their demands are 
complied with; for to expose the matter would 
very likely be a loss in the end. ‘This state of 
things is now prominently brought before the 
public by a trial in one of our Police Courts. 
Itis alleged that the proprietors of a new daily 
financial newspaper called Zhe Mining World 
tried to extort money from the promoters of a 
South Afiican gold mining company. The pro- 
moters say that the newspaper published an article 
adversely criticising their prospectus, and that the 
owners threatened they would publish another 
in the same strain if they did not get £300 
in cash and £200 in shares. The promoters 
promised to agtee to this, and made an appoint- 
ment for the newspaper owners to call at the office 
of the company. When they did call they found 
the money in gold on the table and detectives 
waiting ; they were promptly arrested. The de- 
fendants, who are, I believe, Jews, have not yet 
been able to give their version of the matter; they 
have, their solicitor says, a full and complete 
answer to the scandalous charge. It certainly is 
awkward for them to be found in the office of a 
company whose business they cried down. On 
cross-examination one of the directors admitied 
that of the £90,000, for which the property was 
offered to the public, £50,000 was tu be spent in 
the cust of promoting ! 

A very dating allempt at robbery, resulting in 
the death of the thiet, took place one day last weck 
at Didsbury, a small suburb of Manchester. ‘The 
bank, where the atlempt was made, is only a 
branch one opened two days a week. It is worked 
bya manager and one cleck. ‘The thief entered the 
bank just after opening timein the morning and pre- 
tended he wanted to deposit £50; while the mana- 
gei’s attention was distracted the thief shot him, 
not fatally fortunately, aud then fired at the 
cletk, who managed to escape unliurt out of the 
place by a side duor, followed as best he could by 
his superior. Immediately the place was clear the 
thief tushed forthe gold, and after stuffing £78 
in his pockets made off. ‘The noise of the shots 
attracted attention, and he was promptly pursued 
for a couple of miles, when finding escape hopeless 
he blew his brains out. All the money was found 
on him except a few pounds that were afterwards 
picked up on the road. He proved to bea dis- 
charged soldier who was al times very strange in 
hismanner ‘The bank manager is progressing 
favourably. To avoid the possibility of such a 
things again it would seem to be advisable to have 
a dvor porter or commissionaire in attendance, 
This is what the Post Office authorities have done 
at Hatton Garden since the diamond tobbery there 
six years ago. 

Madame Patti is again with us; she is staying 
atthe Savoy Hotel. This is a new hotel and cet- 
tainly one of the finest in the wotld. Is is situated 
on the Embankment and has the best view of any 
in London. [It commands the river from Battersea 
to Loudon Bridge; there is no pas about the 
place, it being Int by electricity. Among the many 
suiilcings architectural palaces that have of late 
years been erected in the locality this is the 
inmost prominent. Where it now stands was a 
mud bank twenty years ayo. ‘ 

Last week the new church at Clumber, the Not- 
tinghamshire residence of the Duke of Newcastle, 
was dedicated by the Bishop of Southwell, in 
whose diocese it is situated, with the most mag- 
nificent display of extreme Anglican ritual yet seen 
in that neighbourhood. It has been built at a cost 
of £40,000, and will only seat 300 people. ‘The 
stained glass windows, the sculptured altar-piece 
in alabaster, the marble flooring, the carved vak 
stalls, and the magnificent organ are all unique in 
thei way. The chutch was not consecrated for 
it would then become the property of the 


Established Church, it was simply dedicated to 
St. Mary and remains in the Duke’s own hands. 
He has a private choir numbering 28, augmented 
for this occasion by eight vocalists from Lincoln 
Cathedral and an orchestra of 16 performers from 
London; so that the music was especially fine. 
Very many clergymen of High Church leanings 
attended, as well as the Bishop of Lincoln, 

The literary event of the week has been the 
publication of Mr. Spencer Walpole’s ‘ Life of 
Lord John Russell.” Mr. Walpole had every ad- 
vantage a biographer could wish for. Lady 
Russell placed the private diaries and letters, and 
the public correspondence of the deceased states- 
man in hishands. “The Queen allowed him access 
to the letters Lord Jolin addressed to Her Ma- 
jesty. The Duke of Bedford yave him full per- 
mission to use the muniment room at Woburn 
Abbey; he has been furnished with materials by 
Lord Lansdowne, Lord Clarendon, Sir A. H. 
Layard and many other prominent men. With 
all this help it would be a marvel if Mr. Walpole 
did not produce a valuable book.. Mr. Walpole 
is endowed to a great extent with the spirit of a 
Liographer in that he believes that all, or nearly 
all, his subject did was right. 


LETTER FROM SAN FRANCISCO. 
; Se 
(From our SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


San Francisco, November 21st. 


In my letters of October 17th and October 2gth, 
I pave you the current rumour of the day regard- 
ing the Canadian line from Vancouver to Yoko- 
hama. Since then it has been announced that the 
steamers will not be withdrawn, though they may 
not sail as regulasly as formerly. Tnow learn thata | 
contract has been closed between the Governments 
of Great Britain and Canada on the one side, and 
the Barrow Naval Construction and Armament 
Company on the other, for the construction of 
three 2,000-ton steamers to ply regularly between 
British Columbia and Japan, ‘The vessels are to 
be 440 feet long, and to steam not less than 18 
knotsan how. They are toconnect at Vancouver 
with the Canadian Pacific Railway, and at the 
eastern terminal of the latter—Montreal in summer 
and Halifax in winter—with a line of even faster 
vessels which are to cross the Atlantic in some- 
thing over tive days. By this toute, it is ex- 
pected that the voyage from Southampton to 
Yokohama can be accomplished in 23 days, as 
against an average of 26 days via New York and 
Sau Francisco. The first steamer for the new 
Pacific line is expected to be ready to go to sea 
by the end of next February. 

I give you this information for what it may be 
worth, It tests mainly on newspaper talk. No 
one here is familiar with Lord Salisbury’s pur- 
poses; the agents of the Canadian Pacific know as 
little as any one else. There is a vague idea that 
the new line is to be rather strategic than com- 
meicial—that its real purpose is to enable Great 
Britain to throw bodies of troops into the Amoor 
country al short notice, and to supply its Chinese 
squadion more quickly than it now can, ‘To 
American observers it seems odd that England 
should contemplate sending troops into Siberia; 
and Hongkong would appear to be a more conve- 
nient depot of naval supplies than Esquimalt. But 
we never lay claim to a capacity to understand 
Knuropean politics. 

As we get our news from Brazil by way of 
England, your European cortespondents will pro- 
bably anticipate any items of news I may send on 
the late revolution in thatempire, “Phe surpris- 
ing feature of the affait was its suddenness. 
Between one night and the next, the empire 
wis ovetturned, the emperor was forced to 
abdicate, and a Republic was established, with- 
out the shedding ofa diop of blood, or even 
inconveniencing anybody except the Monarch 
himself. All the officials in’ the imperial ‘service 
have been tetained in the service of the Republic, 
the army and navy appear to have given in their 
adhesion without hesitating, The story reads like 
an opera bouffe revolution. Dom Pedro’s throne 
must have been the airy fabric af a vision which 
blew away at the first puff of wind. There is 
nothing visionary, however, about the terms the 
deposed Empetor is said to have made with the 
revolutionists, if it be true, as stated, that he 
stipulated for two millions in cash, and half a 
million a year. Considering the present pros- 
pect of thrones, Pedro seenis to have sold out at 
the top of the market, 

As might have been expected, the news put 
coffee up and Brazilian bonds down. But neither 
the advance of the one nor the decline of the other 
has been so marked as to indicate a general dis- 
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trust of the stability of the new Republic. There 
is no reason to believe that the change in the 
form of government will make any difference in 
Brazil. The planters will go on growing coffee, 
and the Republic will probably meet its interest as 
faithfully as the Empire did. Dom Pedro will do 
as his father did, when he was driven out of 
Brazil—live on the fat of the land at Lisbon, and 
indulge a cultivated taste for pleasure in fascinating 
shapes. 


I observe that in your fiaper of October 23rd, 
an “American Citizen,” whose witting has rather 
a saintly flavour, invites me to second the nomina- 
tion of Brother Wanamaker for President in 1892. 
I doubt very much whether the Republicans of this 
State will choose me as one of their delegates to 
the nominating convention, and therefore, were I 
so inclined, I could not comply with the request. 
Even if I were chosen a delegate, I don't see how 
I could reconcile it to my conscience to support for 
President a gentleman whose conduct has, within 
a week, elicited from one of the oldest and most 
respected Senators of the United States, the fol- 
lowing rebuke :— 

The newspapers state that besides managing the great depart- 
ment over which you preside you are running a Sunday school 
in Philadelpaia, and it occurs to me that you might with profit 
to yourself select as the most appropriate subject of a lecture to 
your pupils the instructive story of Ananias and Sapphira. This 
would give you a fine field for your eloquence in explaining to 
your young charges the importance of confining themselves to 
the truth—except When sume fancied advantage might be 


obtained over a political opponent. 


l am, your obedient servant, Wave Hampton. 


Ido not remember that any Cabinet officer since 
the days of Washington ever subjected himself to 
so galling a reproof. But Wanamaker had no 
reply to make except that he had ‘forgotten ” 
what he said to Senator Hampton. Your corre- 
spondent, whose French appears to be on a par 
with his recollection of facts, says that Wana- 
maker conducts a store with “ thirteen acres of 
floor space”’ (the store covers three not thirteen 
acres) and “a person can buy anything there @ la 
bon marché.’ He will permit to observe that these 
do not constitute validiclaims to the Presidency. 
A man may be a good tailor, yet if he tells lies, as 
Brother Wanamaker did to Senator Hampton, and 
ifin his insatiate thirst for business he drags the 
entice Pan-American Congress through his store, 
in spite of the remonstrances of the President and 
Mr. Blaine, and points out to the members what 
bargains their countrymen could get by dealing 
with him, he will inspire the American people with 
such infinite loathing and contempt that he is not 
likely to have any supporter for the Presidency 
nearer home than Japan. 


Members of Congress are beginning to gather 
in Washington, There is going to be a sharp 
contest for the Speakership between Reed of Maine 
and McKinley of Ohio. Your readers are aware 
that, under the new rules of Congress, the Speaker 
exercises a power, which is possessed by the 
Presiding officer of no other legislative body in 
the world. No measure has the least chance of be- 
coming a law unless it is favourably reported by a 
Committee. The power of naming the Committees 
rests with the Speaker. He can constitute them 
so as to secure a favourable report on any mea- 
sure he wants, and this generally ensures its 
passage through the House; or he can so appoint 
them thata measure to which he objects is sure 
to be reported unfavourably, or not to be reported 
atall. A member’s usefulness to his constituents 
depends on his having a good place on a leading 
Committee. It he has that he can, by log roll- 
ing, get what he wants; if he is at the tail 
end of a Committee, or on Comiunittees of no 
impottance, he can accomplish nothing either 
for himself or for his friends. As a general tule, 
the committees are “suggested” by a party 
caucus, and the Speaker usually abides by the 
suggestion. But he is not bound to do so, and 
Mr. Blaine, when he was Speaker, and had axes 
of his own to grind, very often disregarded the 
caucus selection. As between Mr. Reed and Mr. 
Kinley, there is little choice. Both are bright, 
able, vigorous, honest men. I must add that both 
are bigoted protectionists, and when it comes 
to sacrificing the principle of protection for the 
sake of extending our trade with South and Cen- 
tral America, both will find the same difficulty in 
swallowing. 


A serious effort is being made to shorten the 
mail time between New York and San Francisco. 
The first mail train organized for the purpose left 
New York last week, and crossed the continent in 
108 hours. This is half-a-day better than has yet 
been done, and enables merchants to get their 
letters one day earlier than usual. During part of 
the Journey. the fast train covered a mile in 52 
seconds. The telegraph has so completely super- 
seded the mail for the transmission of commercial 
intelligence that the improvement attracts little 
attention; but it will be a substantial gain if pas 


sengers are hereafter enabled to cross from ocean 
to ocean in a little over four days. 

Miss Laura Hollis, daughter of the Laura D. 
Fair, who shot Lawyer Crittenden in this city 
some years ago, was engaged by Augustin Daly 
as a memeber of his dramatic troupe when he last 
visited the coast. She is a pretty girl, and was 
said by the boys to stand no trifling, Daly order- 
ed her to understudy Miss Crossman’s part in 
“ Roger La Houte,” and notified her that if she 
was called upon to play it, she would have 
to play it in Miss Crossman’s clothes, or provide a 
similar costume for herself. Miss Crossman is 
short and stout; Miss Hollis is tall and thin; the 
latter observed to her manager that Miss Cross- 
man’s skitts would not ‘conceal her limbs. Mr. 
Daly gallantly replied that that would be the 
public’s gain, and refused to modify his order. 
Whereupon Miss Hollis retorted that she had not 
been engaged for “leg” parts, and threw up her 
engagement. ‘The manager’s idea probably was 
that some friend of Miss Hollis would provide her 
with a $1,000 costume, It seems there was no 
such friend forthcoming. It is lucky for Daly 
that Miss Hollis did not follow her mother’s ex- 
ample, and treat him to a bullet in the gizzard. 


THE PLAYERS. 


—————_»- —___—_—_ 


A LAWN TENNISONIAN IDYL, 
.From a Home Journal.) 


I, who a decade past had lived recluse, 

Left for a while the dust of books and town 
To share the pastimes of a country house; 
And thus it chanced that | beheld a scene 
That steep’d my mind in wonderment. 


The morn was passing fair; no.vagrant cloud 
Obscured the summer sun, as from the porch 
I sallied forth to saunter at my will 

Adown the varden path. Anon] came 

To where » lawn outspread its verdant robe, 
Whose decoration filled me with amaze, 
Lawns many had I seen in days gone by, 

But never lawn before the like of this; 

For o’er its grassy plane a strange device 

Of parallelograms rectangular 

Was limn'd in lines of most exceeding whiteness; 
Athwart the ventre of this strange device 

A theaden net was stretched a full yard high, 
And clasp'd in its reticulated arms, 

As ivy clasps the oak, two sturdy staves 
Upreared on either side. At either end, 
Holding opposing corners of the tield, 

A youth and damsel did themselves disport 


° In costume airy, mystic, wonderful ; 


The while in dexter hand each held a quaint 

And spoon-shaped instrument of chequer’d strings, 
Modell'd perchance, upon an ancient lute, 
Wherewith they nimbly urged the bounding sphere 
Across the meshy bar. 

No space had 1 

To ponder, ere they spied me and did call 

A welcome—"' Hast thou come to see us play?’ 
“What is the game?''—I asked; they answer'd ‘ Love,” 
** A pretty game,” quoth I, ‘‘ for man and maid, 

But one wherein a third is out of place; 

Fain would | therefore go.’""_ ‘ Nay, nay,”’ they cried, 
“« Prithee remain and thou shalt stand as umpire.” 

. 


And so I stayed, and presently besought - 
To know their prospects. Then the maiden said, 
“I’m tifteen now;” the gallant, he replied 

“And thirty 1.) Whereon methought at first 
That he did somewhat overstate his case, 
Though she seemed rather underneath the'mark. 


But when they said that she was thirty too, 
And, next, that he was forty, I perceived 

They told of other things than length of years: 
Since mortals’ ages e’en at census time, 

Could scarce be subject to such fluctuations. 


Thus did they wage the contest, hither, thither 
Running and smiting, till triumphantly 

The damsel shouted ‘‘ deuce!” ** Alas! ’’ mused I, 
‘* That lips so fair should utter words so base!’ 
Yet would have held my peace, had not the youth 
Turned unto me—“ How’s that ? Was that a fault?” 
‘"A fault,’”’ Lanswer’d; ‘‘aye and worse than that; 
Indeed, t'is nigh a sin.’”’ ‘Go, to,’’ he said; 
“Thou makest merry. ’’ So the sport went on; 

And then she cried, ‘‘ Advantage and I win!”* 

And then ‘‘ T’is deuce again '’’ and then ‘* Advantage 
To thee !"’ and then she strove to reach the ball, 
And fail’d, and in despair exclaim'd, ‘Oh dear, 

I'm beaten!’ and fell back upon the sward. 


“And this,  quoth I,”’ is this your game of love? 
Well, I have heard men say that oftentimes 

True love, once smooth is scatter’d to the deuce; 

And she that first advantage hath obtain’d 

Doth lose at last and suffer sad reverse. 

Sweet maid, when thou art wed the dence avoid 

And thou shalt ne’er at last deserve a beating!" 

She laugh’d, he frowned ; I turned and went my way. 


A most useful and convenient little Cookery Book has just 
been issued gratis by The Liebig Company, showing the hund- 
ted and one waysin which their Extract of Beef can be used 
in preparation of soups, game, poultry, fish, sauces, gravies, 
cold and hot meats, and invalid cookery. There are 152 capital 
recipes contained in this little book, embracing a wide range of 
the culinary art, and cooks and others interésted in preparing the 
good things of the table, or nutritious food for the sick room, 
cannot do better than write to this paper for a copy. 


LETTER FROM AMERICA. 
—_——_—_>—_——_ 
(FRoM aN OccasSIonaL CORRESPONDENT). 


Denver, Colo., November 12th, 

The county elections have passed off with few 
broken heads, fewer broken hearts, and but little 
excitement. ‘True to their hobby, prohibitionists 
did their best to smite a blow at saloons through 
the incoming county judges, assessors, and so 
forth; but here, at least, their propaganda was 
put to straits which it could by no means pass 
through, The West isa hard place for zealous 
reformers, and chiefly for two reasons: the first 


being that the only absorbing pursuit is after the 
everlasting dollar, and the second that the re- 
formers are as a rule distressingly one-sided. 


If reformers are unbalanced, much more are 
the anarchists. Last Sunday was the anniversary 
of the “judicial murders” at Chicago, and every- 
where there were atlempts at imposing memorial 
meetings. That held at the Coliseum in this city 
proved a pitiful affair enough. Bad music, bad 
grammar, and bad sentiments formed a fitting 
league. The “toughs ” and others present clearly 
regarded the whole proccedings in the light of 
citcus buffoonery, but the more decent part of the 
audience was compelled to shelter itself outside 
when the “orator of the evening” gloated with 
disgusting precision of statement on all the details 
of the execution and the appearance of the 
“murdered men ” after their martyrdom, 


There has been over New Mexico and adjacent 
cattle-raising districts one of the severest snow- 
storms or blizzards that have ever afflicted the 
ranches. For eight days already the storm has 
raged; whole herds have been wiped out, buried 
in snowdrifts seven feet deep. Several thousand 
head of cattle were awaiting the cars which 
were to take them East, when suddenly the 
storm struck them and caused a stampede which 
the cowboys tried in vain to check ; for, compelled 
at last to shelter themselves in convenient places, 
they left the cattle to perish and themselves hardly 
escaped after some days’ privation and suffering. 
On the Texas line two passenger trains have been 
snowed up for a week, and the occupants have had 
to sally forth and kill cattle to roast on the cars. 
In this city that fabulous creature, ‘ the oldest in- 
habitant,” does not remember such a siege of snow 
and mud as now beleaguers us. It is two months 
before ‘schedule time”? and beats the record in 
extent. Reports from New Mexico state that 
serious loss of life will have to be recorded even if 
the snow cease at once. It now lies 27 inches 
deep on the level. 


Utah continues to supply matter for interesting 
political essays. I append a clipping from the 
Governor's report on the Mormon element, which 
for charity’s sake “it may be well to understand” 
has been modified by the press copyist :— 

“Tt may be as well to understand,” continues the governor, 
‘*that the strength of Mormonism, both the masses and officials, 
is in its sincerity and not in its imposture. A fair degree 
of sincerity is the only virtue we can ascribe to political ana 
official Mormons when it (sic) has any point to attain in behalf 
of Mormonism, it deals in evasions, meaningless words of 
double meaning (sic), hypocritical pretences, false assertions, 
and every helpful evasion of word or act.” 

Your local contemporary, whose grammar and 
courtesy are alike exquisite, may, in the above, 
find a splendid example of ‘ English as sheis (and 
ought to be) wrote.” But among the ‘ meaning- 
less woids of double meaning,” here ascribed to 
the Governor, one may gain a tolerably clear appre- 
hension of the important fact (true of more isms 
than Mormonism) that the true strength of Mor- 
monism lies in the sincerity of its adherents, 


‘English as she is spoke,” is a funny thing out 
West. The railroad depot is the ‘ dee-po,” on the 
authority of a learned judge as well as on that of 
a street car driver who corrects erroneous pronun- 
ciation, Any question you may ask which is not 
perfectly clear to your hearer’s mind is met with 
the new interrogation, ‘How ?” Ordinary cour- 
tesies of speech are also capped with a stentorian 
“How?” Thus you say in a pleasant, inoffensive 
way to your next neighbour on a street car, “It 
looks like more snow.” He, however, has been 
preocupied with meditations on real estate or some 
other dollar-raking scheme, and, thus disturbed, 
he looks you in the face and shouts,  How?”’ You 
repeat the mild remark anent the weather, and he 
says “Ah, Yeees,” and resumes his prayers or 
religious meditations. An innocent little maid of 
six winters tells me she “ Kyant find her dally to 
saver her neéyk.” This is a great pity in one so 
young. Ihave also been credibly informed that 
there are many “ Eye-talions” in this city. It 
will be a pleasure to meet with specimens. 
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IN H.B.M. COURT FOR FAPAN. 
——__@_————_- 
Before N. J. Hannen Esq, Judge.—WEDNESDAY, 
December 11th, 1889. 


CLAIM FOR JAPANESE COURT EXPENSES. 


Higashino Toshigiro sued Messrs. Samuel 
‘Samuel & Co. for $11.48. 


Plaintiff deponed that the amount of the claim 
was for Court expenses in an action brought by 
the present defendant as plaintiff against him, 


In reply to the Judge, 

Mr. Kenny, Court Interpreter, stated that copies 
of the judgments delivered in the Japanese Court 
had been forwarded to this Court. The judg- 
ment showed that the present plaintiff had the 
right to sue the present defendant for the costs 
of Court, amounting under the first petition 
(which was for compensation) to yer 3.79, and 
under the second (which was for money lent) to 
yen 7.69—together yen 11.48. Those were the same, 
judgments that were put in inthe former case 
in this Court. The sum of ye 6.75 mentioned in 
the former case was included in the item yew 7.69. 
The additional amount was made up by the ex- 
pense of procuring copies of necessary documents. 
Under the second petition the amount mentioned 
as costs which the present plaintiff had the right to 
sue for, was yer 6.75. Under the first petition no 
amount of costs was mentioned, but the amount 
was made up of items which, according to the 

laintiff, were copied from the Japanese Court 
ooks. ‘ 


The Judge—It would be a waste of time to go 
further into that matter, because judgment 
has been given in a similar case in this Court 
by which I am bound—so far as it corre- 
sponds with the present circumstances—with re- 
gard to the yen 6.75 which is proved. One of 
the judgments, Mr. Litchfield, does not contain 
any statement of the amount of expenses, and I 
do not intend to give him anything with regard 
to that. In the other judgment a statement is 
made and the amount of costs and fees is put at 
yen 6.75. As at present advised, I am inclined to 
give him that, 


Mr. Litchfield—If there is any judgment of the 
Japanese Count to that effect 1 think he is entitled 
to it. 


The Judge—I do not want any further evidence 
from the plaintiff. I lave made up my mind 
with regard to the case. I see that a claim 
of the same nature was made, and tried by 
Mr. Jamieson, who was then Acting Judge, on 
June 6th, 1889. I propose now to read his judg- 
ment in that case in order that I may point out 
how I agree with it. In that case judgment is 
given for the defendant, but upon special grounds, 
It is as follows :— 

In this case I must give judgment fordefendant. The ground 
on which the plaintiff bases his claim is the expression in the 
judgment of the Tokyo Court of Appeal that he has a right to 
claim against the defendant for his expenses. Nut he has failed 
to produce any order or certiticate from the Court of Appeal to 
say what particular sums, if any, are properly chargeable against 
the defendant. Without snch certificate it is manifestly impos- 
sible for me to say what charges should be allowed, and what 
not. Obviously the bulk of plaintitl’s claim is made up of items 
which would not in this Court be allowed to a successful litigant, 
at Idast except under very exceptional circumstances, But even 
with such a certificate, | think it is doubtful if the plaintiff could 
succeed inthis suit. A claim for expenses incurred in the course 
of a lawsuit rests upon particular grounds. It is not at all 
analogous toa claim for damages caused by the wrongful act of 
another, There the foundation of the action is the wrong-doing. 
But in a case like this the defendant has done no wrong, He 
was simply pursuing his legal rights when he brought his action 
against the present plaintiff in the Japanese Courts, and though 
it may be true that the latter has been thereby put to expense, 
no ‘claim can arise as for a wrong done him. The only ether 
ground upon which this action could be based would bea promise, 
express or implied, on the part of the defendant that he would 

ay such costs in the Japanese suit as might be awarded against 

im.” 

Now, with regard to that, I desire to say that I 
entirely agree, and if in any case brought before 
me it is plainly shown to me that the Court, the 
Japanese Court, has awarded expenses to a par- 
ticular amount then I believe that it will be my 
duty in every case—except such cases as may un- 
der other portions of English law be liable to revi- 
sion by me, it will be ny duty in every case to take 
that certificate of the Japanese Court as conclusive. 
Whee there is not a certificate of the amount, I 
cannot, for the reasons stated by Mr. Jamieson, 
give judgment for the costs. It is impossible for 
me to say what, according to Japanese law, are the 
proper expenses and fees to be charged against an 
unsuccessful plaintiff in the Japanese Court. I 
therefore now give judgment for the sum of yer 
6.75, and [ disallow the claims under the other 
particulars. 

Mr. Litchfield--Your ruling applies to cases 
where there has either been taxation before the 
Japanese Court or where there have becn expenses 
given by the judgment ? 


The Judge—Quite so. I am afraid, Mr. Litch- 


which are some of the finest diamonds in the 
world, were stolen at Rio de Janeiro. . 
Emin Pasha has somewhat improved. 


field, I must give costs against you in this parti 
cular case. 


Mr. Litchfield—The only application made by 
the defendant has been this summons. 

The Judge—Why did you not pay into Court? 

Mr. Litchfield—I really have not the slightest 
idea—pethaps because we were not asked to pay 3 
I think that is a very good reason. I do not 
know the date of that judgment yet. 


The Judge—That is for your client to find out. 

Mr. Litchfield—No application was made for 
payment before this summons was sent. 

The Judge—But the summons is an application, 
and if your client had paid the amount into Court 
then I should have had nothing to say about it. 

Mr. Litchfield then asked for suspension of 
execution pending proceedings in the Japanese 
Court. He made his application under rule 47, 
sub-section f. of the Order in Council (1881) which 


read as follows :— 


(Haves Terecrams,] 
Paris, November 16th. 


An insurrection of a very grave character has 
broken out at} Rio dg Janeiro. The forces at 
the disposal of the local authorities were unable 
to repress the outbreak and could not prevent 
the threatening extension of the seditious move- 
ment. The Government of Don Pedro II. was 
overthrown by the Revolution and a provisional 
government proclaimed by the insurgents. A 
Brazilian Ministry has been formed under the 
presidence of General Fonseca, and the Cham- 
ber of Deputies of Brazil has been dissolved by 
the Provisional Government. Notwithstanding 
this, the general situation of the country is 
pacific. 


« Where a foreigner obtuinsin the Court order against a 

defendant being a British subject, and in another suit that 
defendant is plaintiff and the fureigner is defendant, the 
Court may if it thinks fit, cn the application of the British 
subject, stay the enforcement of the order pending that 
other suit, and may set-off any amount ordered to be paid 
by one party in one suit against any amount ordered to be 
paid by the other party in the other suit.” 
In this case the judgment was that of a primary 
Court, but Counsel was informed and believed that 
the time for appeal against that judgment had not 
expired. He therefore asked for suspension of 
the enforcement of the present order pending the 
proceedings in question, 

The Judge—Well but, Mr. Litchfield, what proof 
have I that the time for appeal has not expired? 


Mr. Litchfield—You have no affidavit before 
you, but there is the judgment of the primary 
Court. That is the only evidence before you. 


The Judge—That judgment dated November 
goth last is the only evidence. 


Mr. Litchfield—I may point out that in addition 
to that there is a case between the same parties 
not yet decided in this Court, which is somewhat 
analogous though not quite within the terms of 
the order of 1881. 


The Judge—I will suspend execution upon this 
until judgment is given in the other suit in: my 
Court, but the ground on which T refuse the other 
is that I have nothing before me to show that the 
time for appeal has not expired. If that were pro- 
ved to me then your application as to the suspen- 
sion of execution might be entertained. T suspend 
execution until judgment is delivered in the other 
case in this Cout. 

Mr. Litchfield —That will satisfy me. 

The Court then rose. 


. Paris, November 17th. 

The insurgents have declared the fall of Don 
Pedro II. agd of his dynasty, and have pro- 
claimed a Republic. 


(From tHe ‘Sincapore Free Press,”] x 
London, November rgth. 
The Republican Government of Brazil will 
respect all, contracts made under the Empire. 
The province of Bahia has given its adherence 
to the Republic. 
The International Conference on Slavery has 


met at Brussels. od 
Cairo, November rgth. 


The Egyptian budget for 1890 shows a 
surplus of £150,000, after the remission of. 
£100,000 taxation weighing specially upon the 


fellaheen. 
London, November 2oth. 


Sir Edward Guinness has given £250,000 
towards the erection of buildings .for the 


labouring poor. 
London, November 2itst. 


Mr. Stanhope announces the intention of next 
session applying to Parliament for an additional 
outlay for military barracks. 


LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
Se Seg 
(Reurer ‘Speectat” To “ Jaran Mart.” ] 


Berlin, November 21st. 
The Reichstag Committee has approved the 
formation of two new Army Corps. 


London, November 22nd. 
Universal suffrage is proclaimed in Brazil. 
French and United State war ships have gone 
to Rio. 


London, December 7th. 
Owing to defective sight, Emin Pasha walked 
through a window at Bagamoyo, and in the fall 
that ensued fractured his skull. He now lies 
in a critical condition. 


(Davis, Jerrerson, was born in Christian County, Kentucky, 
June 3, 1808. During his childhood his father removed into 
the state of Mississippi. He graduated from the West Point 
Military Academy in 1828, and served with distinction against 
the Indians until 1833, when he resigned his commission, re- 
turned to Mississippi, and married the daughter of Gen, Tay- 
lor, afterwards President of the United States. He becamea 
cottun planter until 1843, when he interested himself in poli- 
tics asa Democrat, and took a prominent part in the election 
of Mr. Polk. He was returned to Congress in 1845, and took 
part in the debates on the “ Tariff,” the ‘ Oregon question,” 
“military affairs,” and upon the ‘‘prepar-tions for the 
Mexican War.’’ Upon the breaking out of this contest, he 
was elected colonel of the Mississippi regiment of volunteers, 
when he resigned his seat in Congress, and joined the army of 
Gen. Taylor on the Rio Grande. He was engaged at the 
storming of Monterey, and in the battle of Buena Vista. At 
the close of the war he was offered by President Polk the rank 
of briyadier-general of volunteers, but declined it. In 1847 he 
was elected Senator f-r Mississippi; in 1850 he became Chair- 
man of the Committee on Military Affairs, and was distinguish- 
ed by the energy with which he defended slavery, and by his 
zealous advocacy of State rights. In 1851 he resigned his seat 
in the Senate to enter upon a canvass for Mr. Franklin Pierce, 
who on being elected President, appointed Mr. Davis as 
Secretary of War, He was again elected as Senator in 1858; 
but the election of Mr, Lincolu in 1860, and the consequent 
secession movement, caused him to withdraw. When the 
movement received shape and form, he was chosen Provisional 
President of the Confederate States, Feb. 4, 1861, inaugurated 
Feb. 22, and elected as President for six years in 1862. After 
the fall of Richmond, President Davis, while endeavouring to 
make his escape, ws captured at Irwinsville, Georgia, May 
1o, 1865, and remained a prisoner for two years in Fortress 
Monroe, awaiting a trinl. He was released on bail in the 
summer of 1867, and all proceedings against him were discon- 
tinued. After his release he visited Europe, and on his return 
took up his residence at Memphis, Tennessee, where he was 
for atime President of a Life Insurance Company. In 1881 
he published * The Rise and Fall of the Confederate Govern- 
ment,” in 2vols. He now resides at Beauvoir, Mississippi, 
and seldom emerges from his retirement, though some Interest 
was aroused by one or two speeches that he delivered early 
in 1886.—Men of the Time.] 


London, December 8th. 
Stanley has arrived at Zanzibar. 


Emin Pasha is slightly better, though in 
addition to fracturing his skull he sustained 
severe internal injuries through his fall. 


Jefferson Davis is dead. 


London, December 9th. 

The coal porters and gasmen of London have 
announced their intention of going on strike 
next week. Manchester is already in darkness 
owing to the gas strike. The stock of oil and 
candles has been exhausted, and a number of 
factories and churches have had to be closed. 


There is universal mourning in the Southern 
States for the death of Jefferson Davis. 


London, December 12th. 
The strikes now entirely engross London. 
The gas strike in Manchester and Salford is 
collapsing. 
The jewels of the Empress of Brazil, among 
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TIME TABLES AND SUTEAMERS, 
—_——_—_ > 
TOKYO-YOKOHAMA RAILWAY. 


Down TRAINS LEAve SHIMBASHI Station at 6.10,” 
6.40, 8, 8.35.4 9.45,* and 10.50. a.m, and 12.05, 1.25, 
2.30, 4, 4.45.4 6.15, 6.50, 8 30, 9.55, and 11.15 p.m. 

Up ‘TRAINS LEAVE YOKOHAMA Station at 6.30, 


7.20, 8.30, 9.15,¢ 10.20, and 11.30 a.m., and 12.50, 


2, 3.35. 4.30, 5.08, 6.35, 7.50, 9.10, 10.05, and 11.05+ 
- p.m. : 
Fares—First-class, sew 60; second-class, sen 40; 

and third-class, sen 20. 

Trains marked (*) run through without stopping at Omori, Ka- 
wasaki, Tsurumi and KanagawaStations. ‘T hose marked (ft) 
run through without stopping at Omori, Kawasaki and Tsu- 
rumi Stations. Down trains at 6.10 a.m. run no further than 
Kyoto, arriving there at 11.20 p.m.; at 9.45 a.m. no further 
than Nagoya, arriving at 10.10 p.m.; at 2.30 p.m. no further 
than Shizuoka, arriving atg p.m.; and the train at 4.45 p.m. 
runs to Kobe, arriving at 12.50 p.m. next day. 


TOKAIDO RAILWAY. 


‘Teains Leave YOKOHAMA (down) at 6.55, 9, and 
10.30 am., and 1, 3.25, 5.95. and 7.45 p.m.; and 
Kozu (up) at 6.55, 8.40, and 11.10 a.m., and 2.47, 
4.57, 7-25 and 9.46 p.m, 

Farrs—To Hodogaya, first-class sen 6, second. 
class sen 4, third-class sen 2; to Totsuka, sen 18, sen 
12, sen 6; to Ofuna sen 36, sen 24, sen 12; to Fuji- 
sawa, Sen 42, sen 28, sen 14; 10 Hiratsuka, sex 66, 
sen 44, sen 22; to Oiso, seu 75, set §0, sen 25; 
and to Kozu, sen 93, sen 62, sen 31. 

Down trains at 6.ss a.m. run no further than Kyoto, arriving 
there at 11.20p.m.; at 10.30 a.m. no further than Nagoya, 
arriving at 10.10 p.m.; at 3.25 p.m. no further than Shizuoka, 
arriving atgp.m.; and the train at 5.35 p.m. runs to Kobe, 
arriving at 1a.g0 p.m. next day. 


A tramway runs between Kozu and Yusoro (distance 4 ri.) 
Jinrikisha may be hired between Yumwoto and Miyanosuita 
distance t1i). 


OFUNA-YOKOSUKA RAILWAY. 


TRAINS LEAVK Oruna (down) at 7.35 and 9.45 a.n., 
and 1.45, 4.05, 6.15, and 8.30 p.m.; Kamakura (down) 
at 7.49 and g.sgam.,and 1.59, 4.19, 6.29, and 8.44 
p.m.; and ZusHimura (down) at 8.01 and 10.11 a.m., 
and 211, 4.31,6.41, and 856 p.m., YOKOSUKA (up) 
at 640, 850, and 11.15 a.m., and 2,50, 5, and 7.30 
p.m.; ZUSHIMUKA (up) at 7.01, 9 09, and 11.36 a.m., 
and 3 09, 5.21, and 7.51 p.m.; and Kamakura (up) at 
7-13) 9.20, and 11.48 a.m., and 3 21, §.33 and 8.03 p.m, 


Farus—To Kamakura, first-class seg, second-class 
sen 6, third-class sen 3; to Zushimura sex 15, Se” 10, 
sen 5; and to Yokosuka sen 30, sem 20, sen 10. 


KOZU-KOBE RAILWAY. 


Down TRAINS Leave Kozu at 8.32 a.m., and 12,12 
5.05 and7.10 p.m.; GoTEMBA at 9.52 a.m., and 1.32 
6.24 and 8.32 p.m.; NuMAzu at 10.40 a.m., and 2.29, 
7.15, and 9.24 p.m.; SHIZUOKA at 7.15 a.m., and 12.19. 
4.15, and 10.59 p..; HAMAMATSU at 1.16 and 10 a.m. 
and 2 40 and 6.45 p.m.; TovoHAsHi at 2.14 and 11.10 
a.m. and 3.39 and 7.45 p.m.; Oru at 4.20 a.m. and 
1.06, §.27,and 9.28 pm.; NaGoyaat 5,9.45, and 11.50 
a.m.,and 2and6.15 p.m.; Giru at 6, and 10.53a.m., and 
1, 3.06, and 7.17 p.m.; OGanrat 6.28 and 11.24 a.m., 
and 1.28, 337, and 7.47 p.m.; MAIBARA at 7.45 a.m. 
and 1, 2.49, 5.07, and 9 p.m.; Hrkone at 7.58 a.m., 
and 4.18, 3.92, 5.25, and or p.m.; BaBa (Otsu) at 
934 and 1044 4.1m, and 3.1§, 4.40 and 7.10 p.m. ; 
Kyoto at 10.14 a.m., and 4.05, 5.35, and 8 p.m.:; and 
OSAKA at 11.45 a.m., and 5.35, 7-20, and g.50 p.m. 


Up Trains reave Kose at 5.55 and 9 55 a.m.and 
1.55 and 5.30 p.m.,; OsaKA at 7.06 and 11.06 a.m. 
and 3.06 and 6.36 p.m.; Kyoto at §.35 and 8.40 a.m. 
and 12.40, 4.36, and 805 p.m.; Bisa (Otsu) at 6.18 
and 9.31 a.m. and 1.30, 5.25, and 8.52 p.m.; HIkoNne 
at 7.56 and 11.05 a.m. and 3.05 and 7.08 p.m.; Mat- 
BARA at 8.13, and 11.20 a.m. and 3.22, 7.25, and 10.42 
pem.; OGAKI_ at 9.30 a.m. and 12.35, 4.42, 8.46, and 
11.55 p.m.; Giru at 12.18 and 9.57 a.m. and 1.02, 
5.09, and g.1§ p.m.; NaGoyva at 1.09, 6, and ri am. 
and 2.10 pm.; OFu at 1.41, 6.44, and 11.44 a.m. and 
2.56 p.m.; TovoHAsH! at 3.17 and 8.30 a.m. and 1.30 
and 4.42 p.m.; HAMAMATSU at 4.25 and 9.45 a.m. and 
2.45 and 6 p.m,: Sutzuoka at 7.08 and 10.30 a.m. and 
12.45, and 5.35 p.n.; Numazu at 8.43 a.m. and 12.14, 
2.24, and 7.14 p.m.; and GoTeMBA at 9.55 a.m. and 
1.29, 3.38 and 8 28 p.m, : 


Faras—Kozu to Gotemba: first-class; ses 66, second. 
class sen 44, third-class sen 22; to Numazu yen 1.11, 
sen 74, sen 37; to Shizuoka yen 2.13, yew 1.42, sen 
71; to Hamamatsu ye 3.57, yen 2.38, yen 1.19; to 
Toyohashi yen 4.23, yen 2.82, yen 1.41; to Ofu yen 
§.22, yen 348, yer 1.74; to Nagoya yen §.58, yen 
3.72, ven 1.86; to Gifu yer 6.15, yer 4.10, yen 2.05; 
to Ogaki yen 6 42, yer 4.28, yen 2.14; to Maibara yen 
7.05, yen 4.70, yen 235; to Hikone yen 7.17, yen 4.78, 
yen 2.39; to Baba yen 8.10, yer 5.40, yen 2.70; to 
Kyoto yen 8.40, yen 5.60, yen 2.80; to Osaka yen 
9.21, yen 6.14, yer 3.07; and to Kobe yer 9.81, yen 
6.54, yen 3.27. 

The down train at 8.32a.m. runs no further than Kyoto, arriving 
there at 11.20 p.m.; at 12.12 p.m. no further than Nagoya, 
arriving at 10.10 p.m.; at §.0§ p.m. no further than Shizuoka, 
arriving at 9 p.m.; and the train at 7.10 p.m.runs to Kobe, 
arriving at 13.s0 p.m. next day. The up train at 5.35 a.m. 
runs no further than Shizuoka, arriving there at 8.40 p.m.; 
at 9.§§ a.m. and 1.5§ p.m. no further than Nagoya, arriving 
respectively at 6.07 and 10.15 p.m.; and the train at §.30 p.m. 
runs to Shimbashi arriving at 1.40 p.m, next day. 


TOKYO-SHIOGAMA RAILWAY. 


TRAINS LeAVE Uxno (down) at 6.40 and 11.45 a.m., 
and 2.45 and §.40 p.m.; Ursunomiya (down) at 10.02 
a.m, and 3.03 and 6.03 p.m.; SHtRAKAWA (down) at 8 
am, and 12.36 and 5.41 p.m.; Korivama (down) at 
9.25 a.m.and 1.54 and 6.58 p.m.; Fuxusuima (down) 
at 7.35 and 11.33 a.m, and 3.45 p.m.; Sennat (down) 
at 6.15 and 10.25 a.m. and 2.30 and 6.35 p.m. 

TRAINS LEAVE SHIOGAMA (up) at 7 and IT.05 a.m. 
and 3.10 and 7.15 p.m.; SENDAI (up) at 7.35 and 11.40 
a.m., and 3.45 p.m.; Fukusutma (up) at 6.40 and 
10.26 a.m. and 2.36 p.m.; Koxtyama (up) at 8.3¢ 
a.m., and 12.22 and 4.29 p.m.; SHIRAKAWA (up) at 
6.40 and 9.48 a.m., and 1.40 p.m.; Ursunomiva (up) 
at 6.25 and g1oa.m., and 12.19 and 4.14 p.m. 

Farus.—Ueno to Utsunomiya, first-class yen 2 
second-class ver 1.32, third-class sex 66; to Kuriyama 
yen 4.10, yen 2.74, yeu 1.37; to Fukushima yen 5, yen 
3.32, xen 1.66; to Sendai yer 6.45, yen 4.30, yer 2.15; 
yo Shiogama yen 6.75, yer 4.50, yen 2.25. 


“N 
NAGOYA-TAKETOYO RAILWAY. 


‘TRAINS LEAVE NAGOYA at 9.05 a.m., and 5.05 p.m 
and TakRToYO at 7.50 a.m., and 3.50 p.m. 
Farrs—Second-class, sen 74; ‘Whird-class, sen 37. 


TAKASAKIFYOKOKAWA RAILWAY. 
TRAINS LEAVH TAKASAK! (down) at 6.30 and 9.25 
a.m., and 12.20 and 3.15 p.m.; and YOKOKAWA (up) 
at 8 and 11 a.m., and 1.50 and 4.55 p.m. 
Fares—First-class, sez 75; second-class, sew 4§ 
third-class, sen 25, 


SHINJIKU-HACHIO]I RAILWAY. 
‘TRAINS LEAVE SHINJIKU, TOKYO, (down) at 6.52 
and 9.53 a.m. and 12.56 and 4.25 p.m., and Hacuiojt 
(up) at 8.24 and 11.30 a.m. and 2,25 and 6 p.m, 
Fares—First-class sen 90; second-class sen 60; 
third-class sen 30. 


TAKETOYO-OFU RAILWAY. 

TRAINS LEAVE TAKETOYO (up) at 5.40 and 10.40 
a.m., and 4.20 p.m. and Oru (down) at 8.55 a.m. and 
3 and 5.35 p.m. : 

Fares—Second.-class, 26 sen, third-class, 13 sev, 


TOKYO-MAEBASHI RAILWAY. 
Trains Leave Téxy6 (Ueno) (down) at 6, 9, and 
1.45 a.m., and 2.45 and 5.40 p.m.; and Maxsasntt 
(up) at Gand 11.55 a.m., and 2.50, §.50, and 8.55 p.m. 
Fanus—First-class (Separate Compartment), jen 
2.05 ; second-class, ven 1.36; third-class, sen 68. 


YOKOSUKA STEAMERS. 

Srxamers Leave the English Hatoba daily at 7.55 
and 10.30 a.m., and 1.45 and 4.00 p.m,; and Lkave 
Yoxosuka at 7.10 and 10.30 a.m., and 1.30, and 4.00 
p.m.—Fare, sen 20. * 


IMPERIAL POST OFFICE NOTICES. 
——_+ 
MAILS CLOSE AT YOKOHAMA. 


For Hakodate.—Per Satsuma Maru, To-morrow, the 
sth instant, at 1 p.m. Ati2 Noon Keyistry ceases. 

For Shanghai and Coast Ports.-- Per Suzéio Afaru, on 
Tuesday, the 17th instant, atr1 A.M. At .04.M. Registry 
ceases. 


MAILS CLOSE IN TOKYO. 


For Hakodate.—Per Satsuma 4laru, To-morrow the 15th 
inst., at 8 30 A.M, 

For Shanghai and Coast Ports.—Per Saikio Maru, on 
Tuesday, the 17th instant, at 9 4.M. At 8 A.M. Registry 
ceases. 


MAIL STREAMERS. 


-—--- > -- 
THK NEXT MAIL IS pur 
From Shanghai, 1 : 
Nagasaki & (ber N.Y.K. Vriday, Dec. 2oth. 
Kobe............ 


From Canada, &c. per C. P. M. Co. 
From America... per P. M. Co. 
From Europe, via 

Hongkong... .. per M. M. Co, 
From Hongkong. per P. & UO. Co. 
From Hongkong. per O. & O. Co. 


* Batavia left Vancouver, B.C., on November agth. 
Rio de Janeiro left San Francisco on December grd. 
left Shanghai on December roth. 


Monday, Dec- 16th.* 
Monday, Dec. 3oth.t 


Monday, Dec. 16th.1 
Thursday, Dec. r9th.§ 
Tuesday, Dec. 17th.|| 


+ City of 
+ Saghalien 
§ Venetia left Hongkong on 
December toth (English mails on board the City of Peking). 
W City of Peking left Hongkong on December roth. 


THE NEXT MAIL. 
For Shanghai, \ 


LEAVES 


Kobe, and { per N.Y. RK. Yuesday, Dec. 17th. 

Nagasaki ... : 
For Europe, via 

Shanghai ...... per M.M. Co. Sunday, Dec. rsth. 


For America...... per P. M. Co. 
For Hongkong... per P. & O. Ca; 
For Canada, &c. per C. P. M. Co. 
For America...... per O. & O.Co. 
For Europe, via 

Hongkong..,... per N.D. Lloyds. Wednesday, Jan. Sth. 


Saturday, Dec. 21st. 
Saturday, Dec atst. 
Saturday, Dec. 2Sth. 
Tuesday, Jan. 7th. 


LATEST SHIPPING. 
emacs Cameras 
ARRIVALS. 


Kumamoto Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,240, Pender, 
6th December,—Fushiki 4th December, Ge- 
neral.— Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


Tokio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,350, Drummond, 
6th December,—Shanghai and ports 2gth 
November, General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


Ching-Wo, British steamer, 1,556, McHugh, 7th 
ecember,—Kobe 5th December, General.— 
W. M. Strachan & Co. 

General Werder, German steamer, 1,820, Eichel, 
qth December,—Hongkong 30th November, 
General.—H. Ahrens & Co., Nachf. 

Hiogo Maru, Japanese steamer, 896, Saiki, 7th 
December,—Hachinohe 5th December, Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Nisam, British steamer, 1,615, Creery, 7th Decem- 

_ ber,—Hongkong 26th November, Nagasaki 
and and Kobe 5th December, General.—P. 
& O. S.N. Co. 

Cassandra, German steamer, 1,099, Thomsen, 7th 
December,— Hongkong 29th November, Ge- 
neral.—Simon, Evers & Co. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Ekstrand, 
7th December,—Kobe 6th December, Gene- 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Hivoshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,862, Arai, 
8th December,—Yokkaichi 71h December, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,259, Haswell, 
8th December,—Kobe 7th December, Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Oceanic, British steamer, 3,107, Kempson, R.N.R., 
8th December,—San Francisco 21st Novem- 
ber, Mails and General.—O. & O. S.S. Co. 

Satsuma Mafu, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Brown, 
8th December,—Hakodate 5th December, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, Young, 
8th December,—Honolulu 23rd November, 
General.—Nippou Yusen Kaisha. 

Daniel Barnes, American ship, 1,436, Stover, gth 
Iecember,—New York 15th June, Oil.— 
Smith, Baker & Co. 

Deucalion, British steamer, 1,334, Asquith, 
December,—Hongkong 2nd December, 
neral.—Butterfield & Swire. 

Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 386, Watanabe, 
gth December,—Handa 8th December, Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. . 

Nagoya Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,262, Fukui, 
gth December,—Yokkaichi 8th December, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,230, Hussey, 
1oth December,—Yokkaichi oth December, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Sagami Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,182, Kender- 
dine, roth December,—Kobe gih December, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Hiroshima Afaru, Japanese steamer, 1,862, Arai 
11th December,— Yokkaichi roth December, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Lancelot, British steamer, 1564, J. Thomas, rith 
December,—Hongkong 3rd December, Ge- 
neral.—M. Raspe & Co. 

Fuyo, Japanese steamer, 875, H. Eden, 12th 
December,—Nagasaki 8th December, Coal. 
—Mitsu Bishi Sha. 

Harima Maru, Japanese steamer, 436, Kobayashi, 
12th December,—Hakodate gth December, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Nagoya Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,262, Fukui, 
12th December,—Yokkaichi 11th December, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, 
Walter, 12th December,—Hakodate oth De- 
cember, General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Glenorchy, British steamer, 1,821, J. Ferguson, 
12th December,--Nagasaki gth December, 
General.—Jardine, Matheson & Co. 

Omé Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, Christensen, 
12th December, — Kobe 11th December, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Lingfield, British steamer, 1,473, Burnston, 13th 
December,—London 4th Oct. and Hongkong 
a December, General.—Samuel Samuel & 

0. 

Satkio Maru, Japanese steamer, 2,240, Conner, 
13th December,—Shanghai 7th December and 
ports, General.— Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Dardanus, British steamer, 1,490, G. Purdy, 14th 
December,—London vid ports and Kobe 12th 
December, General.—Butterfield & Swire. 
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DEPARTURES. 

Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 386, Watanabe, 
6th December,—Handa, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Glenogle, British steamer, 2,000, Uuke, 7th 
December,—Kobe, General.—Jardine, Ma- 
theson & Co. 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, Christensen, 
7th December,—Kobe, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Pembrokeshire, British steamer, 1,716, Doncaster, 
7th December,—Kobe, General.—Adamson, 
Bell & Co. ; 

Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,230, Hussey, 
7th December,—Yokkaichi, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Hiroshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,862, Arai, 
8th December,—Yokkaichi, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Ekstrand, 
8th December, — Hakodate, General. — 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Verona, British steamer, 1,878, F. Speck, 8th 
December,—Hongkong vid Kobe and Naga- 
saki, General.—P. & O. S.N. Co. . 

Ketchu Maru, Japanese steamer, 684, McCullum, 
8th December,—Hakodate, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Asagao Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,850, Selck, 
gth December,—Nagasaki, General.—Mitsu 
Bishi Sha. 

Ching-Wo, British steamer, 1,556, McHugh, oth 

; Decehere Kone: General. W. M. Stra- 
chan & Co. 

Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Brown, 
gth December, — Kobe, General. — Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Nagoya Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,262, Fukui, 
roth December,—Yokkaichi, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Oceanic, British steamer, 3,107, Kempson, R.N.R., 
roth December,—Hongkong, Mails and Ge- 
neral.—O. & O. S.S. Co. 

Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 386, Watanabe, 
roth December,—Handa, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. . 

Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,230, Hussey, 
1oth December,—Yokkaichi, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Tokio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,350, Drummond, 
‘roth December,—Shanghai and ports, Mails 
and General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

General Werder, German steamer, 1,820, Eichel, 
rth December,—Hongkong vid ports, Mails 
and General.—H. Ahrens & Co., Nachf. 

Hiroshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,862, Arai, 
11th December,—Yokkaichi, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,359, Haswell, 
11th December,—Kobe, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Sendai Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,034, Haine, 
11th December,—Fushiki, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Deucalion, British steamer, 1,334, Asquith, rath 
December,—Kobe, General.—Butterfield & 
Swire. : : 

Monocacy (6), U.S. gunboat, Captain M. L, John- 
son, 12th December,—Shanghai. 

Sagami Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,182, Kender- 
dine, 12th December,—Hakodate, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Nagoya Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,262, Fukui, 
{2th December,—Yokkaichi, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Hiogo Maru, Japanese steamer, 896, Saiki, 13th 
December, — Hakodate, General.— Nippon 
Vusen Kaisha. 

Parker M. Whitmore, American ship, 2,140, D. 
Whitmore, 13th December,—Puget Sound, 
Ballast. —China and Japan ‘Trading Co. 

Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,230, Hussey, 
13th December,—Yokkaichi, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, 
Walter, 13th December,—Kobe, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Cassandva, German steamer, 1,099, Thomsen, 14th 
December,—Kobe, General.—Simon, Evers 
& Co. 


PASSENGERS. 
ARRIVED. 


Per Japanese steamer Tokio Afaru, from Shang- 
hai and ports:—Mr. and Mrs. Lembke, Major 
Ilsley, U.S.A., and Mr. Imai in cabin; Mr. and 


Mrs. Halifax and child in second class, and 37 
passengers in steerage. 

Per German steamer General Werder, from 
Hongkorig :—Miss KX. Halwas, Mr. and Mrs. 
Waterston, Mr. and Mrs. Bonger, Mr. H. Feine, 
Mr. E. Beitter, Mr. K. Huebschmann, Mr. P. 
Tapany, Mrs. Wong See and Ko Sie, and Mr. 
C. Menninger in cabin, and 20 Chinese in steerage. 


Per Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, from 
Kobe :—Mrs. Inouye, Messts. J. Cook, K. Inouye, 
and S. Inouye in cabin,; 25 Japanese and 1 
Chinese in steerage. 

Per British steamer Oceanic, from San Fran- 
cisco':—Mr. Jas. Favre Brandt, Miss May Mor- 
gan, Miss Agnes Morgan, Miss Lily Waters, Mr. 
Polhemus Lyon, Mrs. Lyon, Dr. J. C. Hepburn, 
Mrs. Hepburn, Miss H. Lovel and Madame de 
Lemaschesffoky, Mr. Saitaro Oi, Mr. Geo. V. Col- 
ton, Mrs. Colton, Mr. M. Faita, Mr. H. Shoda, Mr, 
T. Moriura, Mr. I. Moriura, Mr. F. R. Cunradi, 
Miss E. R. Bender, Miss E. Blackstock, Miss K. 
Shaw, Mr. L. C. Goodwin, and Mrs. Goodwin in 
cabin, For Shanghai: Mr. and Mrs. Geo. Lewis, 
Rev. R. M. Mateer, Miss N. Dickson, M.D., 
Miss Susie M. Burdick, Dr. and J. Ward Hall, 
Mrs. Hall, Miss Madge Barney, and Mrs. Deane 
Cooper in cabin. For Hongkong: Miss Eliza- 
beth Bisland, Mr. H. Hoppius, and Mr. P. Mc- 
Cabbony in cabin. For Canton: Mr. Henry 
Binley in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Yamashiro Maru, from 
Honolulu :—20 passengers in steerage. 


Per Japanese steamer Sagami Maru, trom Kobe: 
—I passenger in cabin; 4 passengers in second 
class, and 46 passengers in steerage. 

Per British steamer Glenorchy, from London :— 
Miss McGregor in cabin. From Hongkong: 
Mr. Titus and Miss ‘Tabor in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Omi Afaru, from Kobe: 
— Messrs. Bucknall Smidt, Grelleaume, and Naka- 
mura in cabin, and 53 passengers in steerage. 


Per Japanese steamer Saikio Maru, from 
Shanghai and ports:—Mrs. Yeend Duer and 3 
children, Mr. C, Grunberg, and Mc. H. L. Mahon 
in cabin; Messrs. Hirose, Ditton, and Ah Hing 
in second class, and 62 passengers in steerage. 
Fos San Francisco: Father Goette in cabin. 


DEPARTED. 


Per British steamer Verona, for Hongkong vid 
Kobe and Nagasaki:—Mrs. D. Prodgers and 
daughter, Captain Walshe, Mr. and Mrs. Young, 
Messrs. Pestonjee Cooverjee, T. F. Simon, A. D. 
Machado, J. P. Tilden, Eso Mara Zingharo, H. 
S. Kittero, W. H. Henderson, Campbell Swinton, 
B. P. Lalcoca, Sankosha, and Captain Carozzi in 
cabin, and 27 Chinese in steerage. 


Per Japanese steamer Tokio Maru, for Shanghai 
and ports:—Colonel and Mrs. Holdsworth, Miss 
S. M. Burdick, Miss Loveland, Miss M. Dickson, 
Miss A. Morgan, Miss M. Morgan, Messrs. Ii. 
H. Robertson, W. B. Walter, R. M. Mateer, and 
Hashimoto in cabin; Mr. Nakaye in second class, 
and 34 passengers in steerage. 

Per German steamer General Werder, for 
Hongkong vid ports:—Mrs. B. Sanford and ser- 
vant, Lieutenant-Colonel Hgner, Mr. E, Wismer, 
Mr. H. K, Gordon, Mr. and Mrs. Ping Cheong 
and child, Mr. Francisco Fagardo, and Masters 
George and Walter Braess in cabin; 1 Indian 
and 12 Chinese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, for Kobe :— 
Mr. and Mrs. Bonger, Miss D. C. Bonger, Mr. 
and Mrs. J. A. Ekstrand, Mr. and Mrs. Ealgar, 
General M. Nodzu, Dr. H. Douchon Doris, Mrs. 
Hashimoto, Mr. and Mrs. Tsuboi, Messrs. Albert 
Unger and servant, S. Nodzu, T. Nodzu, Y. 
Kobayashi, and Hakagawa in cabin; Messrs. K. 
Kishi, and J. Ishii in second class, and 65 pas- 
sengers in steerage. 


CARGOES. 


Per British steamer Verona, for Hongkong vid 
Kobe and Nagasaki :—Silk for France, 153 bales. 


Per Japanese steamer Tokio Afaru, for Shanghai 
and ports :—‘lreasure $434,000. 

Per German steamer General Werder, for 
Hongkong via ports :—Silk for Italy 20 bales. 


REPORTS. 

The Japanese steamer Tokio Maru, Captain 
Drummond, reports :—Left Shanghai the 29th 
November, at 3 p.m.; had cloudy weather with 
moderate N.E. winds and smooth sea. Arrived 
at Nagasaki the rst December at 11.30 a.m. and 
left the and at 5 p.m.; had light to moderate N.E. 
winds and fine weather. Arrived at Shimonoseki 
the 3rd at 7.10 a.m. and left at 8.35 a.m.; had 
fine clear weather until the 4th at 3 a.m. when 
thick rain set in. Arrived at Kobe the 4th at 


8 a.m. and left the 5th at noon; had fine wea- 
ther throughout the passage; strong N.W. winds 
to Rock Island; thence to port moderate N.E. 
winds and fine. Arrived at Yokohama the 6th 
December, at 5.25 p.m. 


The German steamer General Werder, Captain 
Eichel, reports :—Left Hongkong the 30th Novem- 
ber at 6.40 p.m.; had to the 5th December, heavy 
gales from N.E. and N. with high sea; from the 
5th, to port moderate winds from N. and N.W., 
fine weather and light sea, Arrived at Yokohama 
the 7th December at 11 a.m. 


The Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, Captain 
Ekstrand, reports :—Left Kobe the 6th December, 
at noon; had light winds and fine clear weather 
throughout the voyage; when between Rock Island 
and Vries Island passed an American ship beat- 
ing up. Arrived at Yokohama the 7th Dec. at 
4.40 p.m. 

The British steamer Oceanic, Captain Kempson, 
reports:—Left San Francisco the 21st November 
at 3.50 p.m., crossed the meridian in lat. 33° 20! 
N.; had moderate to strong variable winds with 
high northerly and north-westerly swell throughout 
the passage; passed Noshima at 12.03 p.m. Ar- 
rived at Yokohama the 8th December at 3.24 p.m. 
Passage, 16 days, 6 hours, 06 minutes. 

The Japanese steamer Satsuma Maru, Captain 
Brown, reports:—Left Hakodate the 5th Dec.; 
had light W.N.W. winds and fine weather; arrived 
at Oginohama the 6th at 11.50 a.m.; and left 
Oginohama the 7th at 8 a.m.; had moderate 
south-easterly winds and cloudy weather to Inu- 
boye; thence light south-easterly winds and 
cloudy weather to port. Arrived at Yokohama 
the 8th December, at 9.20 a.m. 


The Japanese steamer Yamashiro Maru, Cap-, 
tain Young, reports:—Left Honolulu the 23rd 
November at noon; getting the trades at 
once from N.E, and fine weather until the 26th, 
when a break occurred in the trades; thence 
experienced strong N.W. winds with high sea; 
crossed the meridian of 180° in; lat. 24°15 N. 
on 28th; and once more picked up the trades mo- 
derate from E.N.E.; carrying them with very 
fine weather until they were finally lost Dec. Ist 
in lat. 25.45 N.; long. 166 E., winds veering into 
S.E.; thence to Noshima which was passed the 
8th at 7a.m. had usual moderate to strong winds 
varying at intervals to all points but fair weather 
withal; passed Sagami at 8.50 a.m. and rounded 
the Lightship at 10.30 a.m.; made fast to com- 
pany’s buoy at 10.50a.m, From Noshima up had 
light northerly winds and overcast cloudy weather. 

The Japanese steamer Takasago Mavu, Captain 
Hussey, reports :—Left Yokkaichi the 9th Decem- 
ber at 4 p.m.; had moderate northerly winds until 
g o'clock; that time strong easterly winds and 
moderate easterly swell and fine. On t1oth fresh 
N.E. winds and fine. Arrived at Yokohama at 
g a.m, 

The Japanese steamer Wakanouva Maru, Cap- 
tain Walter, reports:—Left Hakodate the gth 
December at 2 p.m. Arrived at Oginohama the 
toth at 1 p.m, and left the rth at 8a.m.; had 
light southerly winds and clear weather, Passed 
Inuboye at 11.15 p.m.3 with strong southerly 
wind and rain, Passed Noshima the 12th at 7.40 
a.m.; with strong S.E. winds and rain. ‘Arrived 
at Yokohama at noon. 

The Japanese steamer Omi Maru, Captain 
Christensen, reports:—-Left Kobe the rith De- 
cember at noon; had moderate to fresh E. and ° 
S.E. gale with very rough sea and heavy rain to 
Rock Island; thence moderate gale from S. and 
S.W. to Cape Sagami; heavy squails of rain. 
Arrived at Yokohama the 12th December at 8 p.m. 

The British steamer Lingfield, Captain Burnston, 
reports:—Left Hongkong the 2nd December; 
experienced strong N.E. monsoon through the 
Formosa Channel and as far as Van Diemens 
Straits; thence E.N.E. and easterly winds with 
very heavy sea till reaching Rock Island; when 
heavy rain with thick weather setin, wind very 
unsteady and glass low. Arvived at Yokohama 
the 13th December. 

The Japanese steamer Satkio Maru, Captain 
Conner, reports :—Left Shanghai the 7th Decem- 
ber at 11.00 a.m. (with the exception of about 5 
houts fog in the river); had fine cloudy weather 
and N. to N.E. winds, moderate to fresh. Arrived 
at Nagasaki the oth at 5.00 a.m. and left at 5.00 
p-m.; had moderate N.E. to E. winds and fine 
clear weather. Arrived at Kobe the 11th at 5.00 
a.m. and left the 12th at 6.00 p.m.; had moderate 
gale from N.W. to W. and heavy sea and clear 
bright weather to port. Arrived at Yokohama 
the 13th December at 6.00 p.m. 

The British steamer Dardanus, Captain Purdy, 
reports :— Left Kobe the rath December at 4 p.m.; 
had strong W. and.N.W. winds throughout with 
high sea. Arrived at Yokohama the 13th Decem- 
ber at midnight. 
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LATEST COMMERCIAL, 
—_—_—___— 
IMPORTS. 


During the past week the business in Yarns has 
been ona very small scale, especially in Bombays, 
and prices are unaltered. Shirtings and ‘T.-Cloths 
are entirely neglected. A few sales of Cambrics and 
Velvets ate reported at a reduction on former 
quotations. Woollens are inno demand, Sales 
reported during the week are :—English Yarns 250 
bales, Bombay 25 bales; Cambrics 8,000 pieces, 
and Velvets 1,000 pieces. 

COTTON PLICE GOODS. 


ean rine, 


Grey Shirtings—84 th, 384 yds. 39inches $1.75 to 2.27 
Grey Shirtings—oth, 384 yds. ysinches 2.15 to 2.65 
TY. Cloth—7)h, 24 yards, 32inches ...... 1.45 to 1.65 
Indigo Shictings—12 yards, qginches... 1.30 to 1.70 
Prints—Assorted, 24 yards, zoinches... 1.70 to 2.30 
Cotton—Italians and Satteens Blacle, 32 Fav ¥iwus 


INCHES eee cee setseeeeeteestceeersers 807 tO O.0$ 
Vuskey Reds—1} to adth, 24 yards, 30 pew vine, 

INCHES Lov sceseeeseeeeeee cesses ceeeeereceee 810 tO 1.40 
Vurkey Reds—24 to 31h, 24 yards, 30 

INCHES oes ele ase eseeceeeeeneeee 8:45 €0 1.75 
Turkey Reds—34 to 4th, 24 yards, 30 

WNCHES oo. eeceeetteeseseeesreeeee 200 to 230 
Velvets—Black,35 yards, 2zinches ... 475 to 6.15 
Victoria Lawns, 12 yards, 42-3 inches... 0.60 lo 0.72 
Vaffacholax, 12 yards, qjinches 1.45 lo 2.95 


: WOOLLENS. 
Plain Osfeans, 40-42 yards, 32inches... $4.00 lu 5.50 


{talian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches best 0.27$to 324 
Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches 

Medium... cece etree O.23htO 264 
Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches 

Common oc... cee ceeeeeeeeeeees 0.18 to 22g 
Mousseline de I.aine—Crape, 24 yards, 

ZU inches oi. eeeeeeene O.tg bo 0.1 6§ 
Cloths—Pilots, 54 @ 56 inclies 0.30 to 0.45 
Cloths— Presidents, 54 @ 56 inche 0.50 to 0.60 
Cjoths—Union, 54 @ SG inches ......... 0.35 to 060 
Rlankets—Scarlet and Green, 4 to 34h, 

Per Wetter terete teres 9.393 tO 0 38 

MICTALS. 
The market is unchanged. Buyers begin to 


realise that the advanced cost in Ingland is a 
matter of stern reality, but they will not be in- 
duced to do more than a retail trade, and fight 
strenuously against higher prices. 


rank rio, 
Flat Bacs, finch... ce eceeeeeerees $3.30 lO 3.35 
Flat Bars, binch 0... cece 3.40 to 3.50 
Round and square up to 3 inch 3.00 to 3.50 
Nailvod, assorted ...........:cc sere eee 2.90 to 3.00 
Nailrod, small size .... 3.10 to 3.20 
Iron Plates, assorted . 3-30 to 3.60 
Sheet Iron..........0....00+ 3.80 to 4:20 
Galvanized Iron sheets . 6.90 to 7.10 
Wire Nails, assorted .... 4.60 to §.50 
Tin Plates, per box §.00 to §.30 
Pig Iron, No. 4 «0.2... 1.55 to 1.60 


KEROSENE, 
Nothing fresh. There is a rumour that 50,000 

cases are to be réexported to Hongkong per ship 

W.H. Lincoln. ‘Tokyo distributing market seems 


fainly good, but dealers have enough bought for 
present requirements. 
: QUOTATIONS. 


Nom. 
« $1.95 to 2.00 
1.90 to 1.95 
1.874 to 1.924 


Chester ..........006 
Comet 
Devoe .... 
Russian ..........0000-6 


Sales of the week are 13,785. piculs of White 
Refined, at prices ranging from $9.00 to $6.25 


per picul, No news of any importance from 
Formosa. The imports from China were 792,566 
packages from January to November inclusive, of 
which White Refined sorts were 263,164 bags, and 
Formosa, Manila, and other Brown sorts 529,402 
packages. 


eRe rich, 


White Refined ............... . $5.80 tog.40 
Manila ......... 4.50 to 4.55 
Taiwanfoo . 4.30 to 4.40 
Pentama.... 3.80 to 3.95 
Namiida. 3.00 to 3.20 
Cake ....... ttesesesesssssseereas 4,00 £0 4.10 
Brown Takao............... Nominal ...... 450 to — 

EXPORTS. 

RAW SILK. 


Our last issue was of the 6th instant, since which 
date settlements in this°market are entered as 
1,064 piculs divided thus :—Hanks 200, Filatures 
611, Rereels 245, Kakeda 8. No direct export this 
lime. 

As will be seen from the figures given above, 
there has been a fair amount of business doing 
from day to day at about late rates. Sellers have 
been fairly current, while at the same time they 
have not given way to any great extent on good 
qualities. Medium grades, on the other hand, are 
somewhat lower, and holders would make reason- 
able concessions to be moving mare freely. The 
trade of the week has been destined apparently 
for both continents, the balance perhaps inclining 
towards Europe. 


Recent telegraphic news report a better feeling 
in the Lyons market, while New York seems com- 
paratively dull and lifeless. Arrivals here have 
been on a fair scale, but not equal to the quantity 
sold; and present stock list gives a total of 6,750 
piculs. 

Foreign exchange has been firm with a rising 
tendency in sympathy with the improved values of 
silver in Europe. This interferes with shippers’ 
operations to some extent, and the native dealers 
complain that it is adverse to their interests inso- 
much as it tends to keep down dollar prices for 
silk in this market. 

There have been only two shipping opportunities 
during the interval. The English and German 
mail boats took something for Europe. Verona 
(8th) had 153 bales for France, and the Genera} 
Werder (11th) carried 20 bales for Italy or Switzer- 
land. These departures bring the present export 
figures to 24,730 piculs, againt 20,555 last year and 
19,060 piculs at same date in 1887. 

Hanks.—Considerable enquiry, resulting in the 
purchase of 200 piculs. The following prices have 
been made: Shimare $660, Chichibu $625, Shimo- 
nita $625. The stock in this class is now much 
reduced and is less them 300 plculs. 

Kilatures.—Principal business has been in this 
class, amounting to quite 600 piculs. Among the 
most recententiies are Zokustnsha $795, Yajima 
$790, Shunmeisha $780, Tokosha $780. Mino, 
Hishu, Bishu, Goshu, Usenu have all been done at 
prices ranging from $770 to $720, according to 
grade. Best qualities are comparatively scarce 
and are consequently firmer than medium to com- 
mon sorts, . 

Re-veels.—Something done, but they do not 
move off so very fast, and some holders would like 
to be going ahead with sales. Among the entries 
of the week in Foshu marks are Kosutsha (Tor- 
toise) $745, Five Girl $7423, Shorusha $730, Ichi- 
murase $730, Kodamasha $720, Yechtgo $715, 
while several parcels various districts have brought 
from $710 to $6go. 

Kakeda.—Very small trade in this department, a 
few boxes only being weighed up at prices ranging 
from $740 to $665, according to grade. 

Oshu.—Nothing actually done, although there is 
a talk of some few boxes Sendat going into godown 
at $610. 


QUOTATIONS. 
Hanks—No. 14... pibaae deh oe 


. Nom 


Hanks—No. 2 (Shinshu).. ssseeeeee $660 to 670 
Hanks—No. 2 (Joshu) .... ... 640 to 650 
Hanks—No. 24 (Shinshu) 635 to 640 
Hanks—No. 24 (Joshu) .. 620 to 630 
Hanks—No .2} to 3 600 to 610 
Hanks—No. 3. ...... 570 to 580 
Hanks—No. 4§ «.....5 + 550 to 560 


Filatures—Lxtra 10/12 deniers .. 
Filatures—Extra 13/15 deniers . 
Filatures—No. 1, 10/13 deniers ..... .... 
Filatures—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers.. 
Filatures—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 deniers. 
Filatures—No. 2, 10/15 deniers ....... 


Filatures—No. 2, 14/18 deniers .... 740 to 750 
Filatures—No. 3, 14/20 deniets .... 710 to 720 
Re-reels—Extra ...5.....cccee tee eeeeee anes 780 to 790 
Re-reels—(Shinshu & Oshu) Best No.1. 750 to 760 
Re-reels—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers . 730 to 740 
Re-reels—No. 14, 13/19, 14/17 deniers. 710 to 720 
Re-reels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers ....... 690 to 700 
Re-reels—No. 2}, 14/18 deniers . 660 to 670 
Re-reels—No. 3, 14/20 deniers 630 to 640 
Kakedas—Iixtra ... 775 to 785 
Kakedas—No.1 .. - 760 to 770 
Kakedas—No. 14. - 740 to 750 
Kakedas—No.2 ... + 720 to 730 
Kakedas—No. 24 .. + 700 to 710 
Kakedas—No. 3...... - 680 to 6go0 
Kakedas—No. 34 ... + 670 to 675 
Kakedas—No., 4 ». 660 to 665 


Oshu Sendai—No. 24 .. 
Hamatsuki—No. ), 2 .. 
Hamatsuki—No. 3, 4 

Sodai—No. 24 


Export Raw Sills ‘Tables to 13th Dec., 1889 :— 


Pree OeTO RT OOT Oe etre rrerer cet rer retry 


Seasow 1889 90. 1888-89. 1884-88 

Bacas. Bates, Barus. 

Kurope oo... eee 10,610 9,584 8,820 
Anterica .....0......cseceeeee 139767 10,702 9,832 
Total {pace 245377 20,286 18,652 
ar 9 Piculs 24,730 20,555 19,060 
SettlementsandDirect 2 "Ic": vICULS, ricuLs, 
Export from 1st tae 27,500 23,600 20,850 
Stock, 13th Dec.......... 6,750 13,200 13,750 
Availablesupplies tu date 34,250 34,800 34,600 


WASTE SILK. 

A fair amount of trade in this branch, settle- 
ments reaching goo piculs distributed thus :— 
Noshi 490 piculs, Kibiso 330 piculs, Neri 80 piculs. 

Prices for good Waste are well maintained, but 
sellers complain that settlements to date are not 
equal in amount to those of last year and are 
anxious to be moving their stock a little faster. 
Arrivals come in fairly, and the stock remains in 
the vicinity of 12,000 piculs. 

The English mail steamer Verona (8th instant) 
has 313 bales various Waste for Europe, and the 


General Werder (11th) took 8 bales for Italy. 
Present figures of total export are 12,623 piculs, 
against 14,791 last year and 10,065 at same date 
in 1887. 

Pierced Cocoons.—No business, although a few 
bales Common Sakusan are in treaty at about $30. 

Noshi.—Small parcels best grades and districts 
have been done at high rates Filatures $165, $160, 
$1573, and $147}, Fine Bushu touched $1523, 
Foshu and Yechigo have been done in quantity at 
prices ranging from $80 to $go first cost. 

Kibiso.—Some large parcels Filatuves booked at 
prices $120 to $130, Oshu $673, Foshu $323, other 
sorts quiet. 

Nevi.—One or two important transactions noted 
at $18 first cost. 


QUOTATIONS. 

Pierced Cocoons—Good to Best... Sie -_ 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Best...........0.06 - «$150 to 160 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Good ...... wee 140 tO 145 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Medium ...... sessaee 130 €0 335 
Noshi-ito—Oshiu, Good to Best Nom. _ 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Best .....cc0000 eves . 120 to 125 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Good ...... vee THO to 185 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Medium......... ses 100 tO 105 
Noshi-ito—Bushu, Good to Best ...... - 140 to 155 
Nente toa Best ........0. 7 — 
Noshi-ito—Joshu, Good ...... 87} to go. 
Noshi-ito—joshu, Ordinary ...... 80 to 82b 


i 320 to 130 
- Ilo tos 
go to 110 


Kibiso—Filature, Best selected ... 
Kibiso—Filature, Seconds ......... 
Kibiso—Oshu, Guod to Best 


Kibiso—Shinshu, Best.... goto 80 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Second 55 to 60 
Kibiso—Joshu, Good to Fair............ 45to 55 
Ste a Middling to Common.. 35 to 40 
Kibiso—liachoji, Good ...i..... ese 4oto 45 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Medium to Low see 30tO 35 
Kibiso—Neri, Good to Common ... - 20to 15 


Non. — 


Mawata—Good to Best .........66 eee 


Export Table Waste Silk to 13th Dec., 1889 :— 


Season 1889-90. 1888-89. 1884-88, 

Picuus. Picuns. Picuts, 

Waste Sille............eeee. 10,566 12,744 8,200 
Pierced Cocoons ......... 2,057 2,047 1,865 
12,623 14,791 10,065 

Settlementsand Direct FICULS, ricuts. rICULS, 
Export from 1st July } 15,400 18,300 15,600 
Stock, 13th December ... 11,700 8,300 6,900 
Available suppliestodate 27,100 26,600 22,500 


Exchange has been fairly steady at about late 
rates, closing firm as under :—Lonpon, 4 m/s. 
Credits, 3/34; Documents 3/38; 6m/s. Credits, 
3/34; Documents 3/3; New York, 30 d/s. 
U.S.G., $79; 4 m/s. U.S.G., $793; Paris, 4 m/s. 
fes. 4.13; 6 m/s. fcs. 4.15. 


Estimated Silk Stock, 13th December, 1889 :— 


Raw. PICULS, Waste. PICULS, 
Hanks...... 290 | Cocoons .......0000 50 
Filatures . 2,620 | Noshi-ito... 3,200 
Re-reeis ... . 2,480 | Kibiso ... 7,900 
Kakeda 520| Mawata 250 
Oshu .............- 840 | Sundries... 300 
Taysaam Kinds...... _ 

Total piculs ...... 6,750 Total piculs ......11,700 
TEA. 


Nothing of any importance has taken place in 
the Tea trade beyond a few lots to fill private orders. 
The stock of Japan Teas in New York is 124,592 
packages, as compared with 115,506 packages on 
November 1st, 1888. At the opening of the new 
season next year stocks of all kinds on hand, both 
Chinese and Japanese, will be especially heavy. 


PER PICUL, 
Common ......... oeteeasiees eas $12 & under 
Good Common | ......ssesseere 13 to 4 
Medium ......... ais 15 tol 
Good Medium | Nominal’ 17 18 
Fine ... ; 19 to 21 
Finest ... 22 to 24 


Choice ... 
Choicest ........... eee 
Extra Choicest ...scececsscesssesseseeeeat eee seseee 


EXCHANGE. 


Exchange has been steady during the week and 
closes firm :— 


Sterling—Bank Bills on demand . 
Sterling—Bank 4 months’ sight . 
Sterling— Private 4 months’ sight . 
Sterling—Private 6 months’ sight . 
On Paris—Bank sight............5.-.5 
Op Paris—Private 6 months’ sight . 
On Hongkong—Bank sight ..... 


Scsgvies You ven doe DACs 
On Hongkong—Private 10 days’ sight ...... Po, dis. 
eaeesie 92 


On Shanghai—Bank sight...............56 
On Shanghai—Private 10 days’ sight.. 
On New York—Bank Bills on demand .. 
On New York Private 30 days’ sight 
On San Francisco—Bank Wills on demand . 
On San Francisco—Private 30 days’ sight... 
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Awaroen Goud MEDAL L’poot INTERW'L EXHIBITION, 1886. 


ENGLISH MANUFACTURED 


TOBACCOS 


RICHMOND 
CAVENDISH CO., 


LIVERPOOL. 


SPECIAL BRANDS :— 
** Pioneer” Golden Flake Cut. 
**Richmond Smoking Mixture.” 
Superfine Bird’s Eye. 
**Golden Brown” Fine Cut. 
Bright &Black Plug Cavendish} 


IN ALL USUAL SIZES. 


PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


Established a Quarter of a Century. 


November 3rd, 1889. 13ins. 


THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES. 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


presents suffering from weak or debilitated 

constitutions will discover that by the use 
of this wonderful medicine there is ‘‘ Health 
forall.” The blood is the fountain of life, and its 
purity can be maintained by the use of these Pills. 


Sir Samuet Baker, in his work entitled ‘The Nile Tribu- 
taries in Abyssinia,” says—‘'I ordered the dragoman Mahomet 
to inform the Fakir that Iwas a Doctor, and I had the best 
medicines at the service of the sick, with advice gratis. In] 
. short time I had many applicants, to whom | served outa 
quantity of Holloway's Pills. These are most useful to an ex- 
plorer, as, possessing unmistakable purgative properties, they 
create an undeniable effect upon the patient, which satisties 
them of their value,” 


SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Is accertain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcerations 
of all kinds. It acts miraculously in healing ulcerations, curing 
skin diseases, aud in arresting and subduing all inflammations. 

Mr. J. T. Couper, in his account of his extraordinary travels 
in China, published in 1871, says—‘' I had with me « quantity of 
Holloway’ s Ointment. I gave some to the people, and nothing 
could exceed their gratitude; and, in consequence, milk, fowls 
butter, and horse feed poured in upon us, uutil at last a tea- 
spoonful of Ointment was worth a fowl and any quantity of peas, 
and the demand became so great that I was obliged to lock up 
the small remaining ‘stock.’ 

Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors the throughout 
World. May rst, 188: Ist, 1889 
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HE EASTERN PIONEER OF WES! 
TERN CIVILIZATION AND THE RE- 
COGNITION HER EFFORTS RECEIVE 
An Essay’on Treaty Revision in Japan, by 


, Cuas. S. Esy, B.A. 
PRICE, 50 CENTS. 


On Sale at KELLY & Co.’s, 28, Yokohama; 


Yokohama, January 30th, 1889, 
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YARROWS- 
SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 


Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN HOUR. 


PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER.. 


Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 


MACHINERY CONSTRUCTED FOR BOATS BUILT ABROAD. 


YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition. 
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To be had of ell Storekeepers and Dealers throughout India. 
Cookery Books Post Free on Application to the 
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Invaluable for India as 
an Efficient Tonic in all 

cases of Weakness. 
Keeps good in the hottest 
Climates, and for any 
length of time. 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co., Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England. 


Sold wholesale by COCKING & Co., Yokohama. 


Cookery Books on Application to cffice of this paper. 
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The Universal Remedy f Acidity of 
Headache, Heartburn, Indigesti 
Bilious Sections: 


DINNEFORDS \; 
FLUID 
MAGNESIA 
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pened The Physician’s Cure 

“for Gout, Rheumatic 
=z Gout and Gravel: the 
safes ft and most gentle 
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KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 


OUGHS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, DIFFICULTY OF 

BREATHING are speedily cured by KEATING'’S COUGH 
LOZENGES (recognised «nd recommended by the Medical 
Faculty). No other remedy is half so effective. One Lozenge 
alone gives relief. They contain nu Opium, Mor;hia, nor any 
violent drug, and may be taken by the most delicate, One ot 
two at bed-time ensure rest when troubled by the throat. Sold 
by all Chemists, in Small Tins. Dec. 7th, pam arins, 


NOW READY. 


A ROMANIZED EDITION of the JAPA- 
NESE PRAYER-BOOK is now READY, 
This Work, which has been transliterated in its 
entirety by the Rev. JOHN BATCHELOR, 
of the Church Missionary Society, can be ob- 
tained of Mr. G. BRAITHWAITE, No. 51, 
Tsukiji, Tokyo. 
PRICE ONE DOLLAR. 


December 13th 1889. 
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“THE TOKYO MATL” 


THE ONLY FOREIGN NEWSPAPER PUBLISHED IN 
THE CAPITAL OF JAPAN. 


SS7-HE TOKYO MAIL” is a tri-weekly 


Journal published in Tokyo on Tugspay, 
Tuurspay, and Saturpay Mornines, price yen 
6 per Annum. Subscriptions and Advertise- 
ments received at the KOBUNSHA, Dobashi, 
Tokyo ; and at 52, Main Street, Yokohama. 


January rst, 1889. 


Printed and Published for the Prorrreror at $2, Main Street, 
Settlement, by James Extacott Brauer, of No. 22, Blufl, 
Yokohama.—Saturpay, DEceMBER 14, 1889. 
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“ FAIS CE QUE DOIS: ADVIENNE QUE POURRA:”’ 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


Nonotice will be taken of anonymous correspondence. 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the ‘‘ JAPAN 
WEEKLY Mart’? must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer, not for publication, but as a 
guarantee of yood faith. It is particulariy requested that 
all letters on business be addressed to the MANAGER. 
and Cheaues be made payable to same; and that literary 
contributions be addressed to the Epiror. 
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YoKOHAMA: 


DEATH. 
On Friday, the 20th December, at No. 45, Settlement, 
Wo.uF WKRELL, ease) 54 years. 


SUMMA RY OF NE Ws. 


Tue railway between Yokkaichi and Tsu has 
been opened for traffic. 


Tue Prince Imprrtat paid a visit to the Im- 
perial Palace on the afternoon of the 13th inst. 


Count Sarco and his danghter returned to the 
capital from his villa at Numazu the 15th inst. 


Count Oxuma has sent presents to the doctors 
who performed the operation upon him so 
skilfully. 


H.LH. Prince Arisucawa, visited the Emperor 
at 10 a.m. on the 17th inst., and remained till 
the afternoon. 


Count Oyama, who has been on a shooting 
expedition in Chiba Prefecture, returned on 
the 15th inst. 


Recurations as to duelling, which are now 
being discussed in the Senate, will be promul- 
gated next year. 


Princk SHIMAZU left the capital for Kagoshima 
the rgth inst. by train, and will probably stay at 
Nagoya over night. 


Count Oxuma tendered his resignation on the 
14th instant. It is expected that he will be 
succeeded by Viscount Aoki. 


A new hotel at Nishimachi, Nikko, will be 
commenced next month. The concern will: j 


start with a capital of yen 30,0000. 


Tue Senate, which usually adjourns on the 17th 
December, will not do so this year till the rgth 
inst. on account of the pressure of affairs. 


Last year the Osaka Custom-house received 
duty to the amount of yen 100,000, and it is 
expected that this year a much larger sun will 


an extraordinary extent, and the duly paid has 
averaged yen 13,000 per month. 


MITSUNAGA 


detective association with a capital of 1,000 yen. 


Hryaxutarxo has petitioned the 
Authorities for permission to establish a private 


Mr. H.W. Denison had an interview on the 
13th inst. with Count Okuma for the first time 


since His Excellency met with his Jate mis- 
fortune. 


Viscoust Inouye, Chief Commissioner of the 
Railway Bureau, was present at the ceremony 
of opening the railway between Hakala and 
Kurume, Kiushu. 


Prince Kunr Asaniko left Kyoto on the rith 
inst. and after spending the night at Shidzuoka 
came on to Tokyo on the following day, where 
he stays at the residence of Prince Nashimoto. 


Tue Government shortly expects the Turkish 
Ambassador who has been sent by the Sultan 
to make a treaty between Japan and Turkey. 
He is the bearer of eecoralions to the Emperor. 


Mepacs in commemoration of the promulgation 
of the Constitution have been presented to ten 
ladies of the Imperial Household, who were 
present at the ceremony of the 11th February 
last. 


Tue Weaving Company has heen ordered to 
manufacture cloth for the Empress to be made 
into a dress to be worn at an entertainment to 
be given by the Imperial Household next 


spring. 


BuxGuars visited the Kanagawa Kencho on the 
morning of the 13th inst., and carried off five 
clocks and two table-cloths. Two clerks slept 
on the premises, which are also protected by a 
watchman. 


Tue Customs Bureau of the Finance Depart- 
ment has compiled information with regard to 
Exports and Impotts for November as follows 
—Exports, yen 7,103,675.26; Imports, yen 
6,317,740,20. 


Mr. Yenya Kyoxan, of Hongo, Motomachi, 
Tokyo, has petitioned the Authorities for per- 
mission to organize a bank to be called the 
Téka Ginko, with a capital of yer 100,c00, in 
Kyobashi-Ku. 


Mr. Nocucur Yocoro and three other merchants 
have presented a petition for permission to start 
a company called the Japan Pencil Company, 
with a capital of yen 30,000, at No. 2, Mita, 
Shikokumachi. 


From the commencement of the present year to 
the 13th December there were issued to British 
subjects for travel in the interior of Japan, pass- 
ports to the number of 1,351, by far the greater 
part of which were for Nikko. 


A varGce number of fire-arms and ordnance, re- 
presentative of the methods and principles fol- 


i ; : 
‘lowed in different con: tries, have been collecied 
in the Arsenal of the War Department, and are |). ve 


now being arranged in due order, 


Tue farmers in the district of Takaraigori. 
Aichi Prefecture (Mikawa), are sorely exercised | 
by the advent of an insect pest which threatens 
to destroy all the crops not yet harvested. 
believed that the scourge, 


thas 


Itis|is about finished, 
which resembles a}continue to be fired. 
maggot or grub, has been engendered by the! from the highest point of the week. 


forth at night and betrays a voracious liking for 
barley, potatoes, sugar cane, and other crops. 
Many methods have been resorted to with the 
view of destroying it, but it continues to increase. 


Mr. Ozaki Yukio, of the Hochi Shimbun, who 
was among the number expelled from Tokyo 
under the Peace Preservation Regulations, re- 
turned to the Capital in the same month that 
three years ago witnessed his departure. 


H.I.H. Prince Komatsu, commanding the Im- 
perial Body-guard, has written a letter of thanks 
to the Prefect of Kanagawa, because in October 
last, when the Guards had drill in the prefecture, 
the officials and people treated them kindly. 


Tue Osaka Seed Oil Manufacturing Com- 
pany organized by Messrs. Matsumoto, of 
Kumagaya, with a capital of yz 200.000, has 
received its machinery from England and _ will 
commence work when the new crop of rape seed 
comes in next year. 


A NUMBER Of machine guns which have been 
built by the Gun Factory of the Naval Depart- 
ment, were sent by sea on the 12th inst. to 
Yokosuka. These arms, which are desipned 
to be mounted in the tops of vessels, have been 
tried on the Seséé Kan and will be supplied to 
the Zakao Kan. 


Count Okuma is now so far convalescent that 
he has been able to remove to his residence 
at Waseda, where he is at present. His Ex- 
cellency refused a police guard, but the Metro- 
politan Police Office has detailed a guard for 
service at Waseda, pending instructions on the 
subject from the Home Department. 


A socrery, having for its object the providing 
of employment for time-expired soldiers and 
sailors, was established in Tokyo in April last 
with a Capital of yew 200,000. It has proved so 
successful that it is in contemplation to extend 
its operations, and to distribute among the em- 
ployés five per cent. of the yearly dividend. 


Tuere is not much change to note in the Im- 
port market. A little life has been infused into 
the Manchester trade, but the business done in 
English Yarns has been at a reduction of from 
375 to 50 cents on recent rates, while Bombays 
are from 50 cents to a dollar per picul lower. 
T.-Cloths are still neglected, though Shirtings 
have been in some request at late rates. Fancy 
Cottons have found buyers, but Woollens are 
still very quiet. The Metal market continues 
exceedingly dull, and there have been no sales 
of Kerosene. Vhree cargoes arrived during the 
week, and though 50,000 cases of Comet have 
been reshipped to Hongkong, there are fully 
half a million cases remaining in godown at 
Nakamura. Sugar has seen a small demand 
in White Refined. News have arrived that the 
market in Formosa opened at high figures, 
as reported probable a week ago. There 
has been less actual business in’ Raw Silk, 
though during the last 24 hours a large quantity 
been taken into godown. In December 
ar there was a great “ boom,” no less 
than 8.009 piculs being seitled in a fortnight, 
but then prices all round were fully 20 per cent. 
lower than they are at the present moment, 
There has been less done in Waste Silk, also, 
and the stocks are now heavy. The Tea trade 
though a few piculs of leaf 
Exchange has receded 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


THE CABINET OF THE FUTURE. 


Unper this heading, the Afainicht Shimbun 
invites the attention of the Ministers of State to 
two principles that ought to guide the construc- 
tion of a Cabinet hereafter. The first is that no 
regard should be paid to the social status of 
candidates for Ministerial posts. Like the 
Nichi Nichi Shimbun and may other equally 
important papers, the Afainichi strongly objects 
to the idea that the Cabinet must be composed 
of titled personages only. Lately there was talk 
of the formation of a Cabinet composed of Vis- 
counts. But the journal from which we quote 
ridicules the notion of giving portfolios to 
members of any particular order of nobility. 
Should such trivial qualifications alone be taken 
as guides, it is quite possible and probable that 
the Cabinet will find itself a mere puppet in 
the hands of some powerful statesmen in the 
Household Department or in the Privy Council, 
Therefore the Afarnich? strongly advises Cabi- 
net Ministers to pay little attention to the social 
status of candidates, and to consider only the 
ability and influence possessed by them. The 
second condition is that men of similar political 
views alone should be united in the new Cabinet. 
However able and influential the individual 
members may be, the Cabinet as a body will, 
as proved by abundant experience, be weak 
and helpless #f its units are disunited in their 
opinions on leading political questions. 


* 
* * 


All this advice about not choosing noblemen 
merely because they are noblemen seems to us 
vapid talk. The Afarntchi, and indeed the 
Nicht Nichi also, appear to forget that the pre- 
sent Cabinet Ministers obtained their portfolios 
long before they received their titles. Only a 
very few years ago, it was plain Mr. Kuroda, 
Mr. Ito, and so forth. But most of the leading 
statesmen and most of the distinguished poli- 
ticians of the day are now Counts or Viscounts, 
and if their titles do not constitute a qualification 
foroffice, they certainly arenot a disqualification, 
One would imagine from the way this question 
has been discussed, that Japan was afflicted with 
the thing called an oligarchy, but in point of 
fact nothing is farther from the truth. The 
real blue blooded old nobility are simply no- 
where in the world of politics. 

A LUBRICANT FOR THE POLITICAL MACHINE. 
Tue Zokyo Koron has a sensible article on the 
subject of running the political machine. A 
bureaucracy, it says, being a comparatively 
simple form of government, can be managed 
without much friction. Its responsibilities to 
the public at large are not seriously acknow- 
ledged, and its operations are practically 
directed by the will of a coterie of statesmen 
who hold office in compliance with the 
Sovereign’s fiat. It does not greatly matter, 
therefore, though political parties dispute and 
though political agitation is inspired by selfish 
motives. But when a constitutional form of 
government is introduced, what was previously 
simple becomes complicated, and every cause 
of friction then acquires an importance much 
greater than before. Japanese politicians are 
advised to recognise this difference and to re- 
member that a complicated piece of mechanism 
requires to be kept carefully lubricated. The 
lubricator recommended is a moderate, mag- 
nanimous, and mutually liberal attitude on the 
partof politicians. The present system of party 
warfare, not to gain any distinct national or 
moral object. but merely in consequence of 
personal rivalry, would be fatal under the altered 
circumstances of representative institutions. 
The Xoron bids Japanese politicians take 
example from England. There the virtue of 
forbearance is admirably illustrated in’ the 
political arena, as witness the celebrated contest 
between the Lords and Commons in the days 
of Brougham, ‘when the Upper House yielded 
with a good grace rather than force the Lower to 
adopt a measure which would have disturbed 
the whole order of society. The spirit then 
displayed may be worthily cultivated by Japanese 
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politicians, our contemporary observes, though 
it tempers the counsel by premising that it is no 
lover of foreign customs and fashions on the 
whole. Evidently the Koro addresses itself to 
healing the threatened breach in the party to 
which most of its own fellow-thinkers now be- 
long, but with caution very characteristic of the 
limes, it takes care to temper its language so as 
not to offend the prejudices of the Kokusut 
Hoson-to. . 


‘CHINTS ON ENGLISH LETTER-WRITING.” 


Mr. F. W. Easttaxe, Principal of the Koku- 
min Eigaku-kai, has just issued a handy little 
volume bearing the above title. Its contents 
are suggested by the author's wide experience in 
teaching, and we venture to think that the hints 
it gives mightbe no less useful to many Anglo- 
Saxons than to Japanese. It sets forth warn- 
ings as well as precepts ; tells the letter-writer 
what he should not do and what he should do. 
The forms of the various kinds of epistles in 
commonest use, the superscription on the en- 
velope, the way of dating, and many other es- 
sential points are explained clearly and succint- 
ly. We observe one omission, by the way. Mr. 
Eastlake has forgotten to tell his readers any- 
thing about military and official titles, or titles 
of nobility. His book will not help, therefore, 
to correct the mistake so often made by Japa- 
nese who, in addition to writing General, Colo- 
nel or Captain So-and-So, append an ‘ Esq.” 
But we notice no other point demanding criti- 
cism and can fairly commend the book as likely 
to serve the purpose of its compilation. 


DEPARTMENTAL REFORM. 


Tuerg has been much talk of late about 
Departmental reform in Japan. No one ap- 
pears to know exactly what such reform means 
—whether it points to radical reorganisation or 
merely to changes in methods of working. A 
strongly entertained idea is that the Depart- 
ments of Education, of Communications, and 
of Agriculture and Commerce would be seri- 
ously affected by the project; that they might 
even cease to be separate Departments and 
become bureaux within the Home Department. 
In whatever direction the reform tends, Count 
Inouye’s name is generally connected with it. 
Count Inouye’s talent for organization was 
amply proved when he held the portfolio of 
Foreign Affairs. Under his direction the 
Foreign Office underwent large alterations and 
became a model of organization. For our own 
part, we have no doubt whatever that if the 
Count were given a free hand, he would ac- 
complish immense improvements. But at the 
same time we agree with the Zokyo Shimpo 
that to reduce the three Departments named 
above to the status of bureaux within the Home 
Office, might be very difficult and would 
scarcely accord with men’s conception of Japa- 
nese progress. Each of these Departments 
has important functions to perform at 
present, and it seems doubtful whether any 
appreciable economy would be effected by con- 
verting them into bureaux. As for Count 
Inouye, there is not, we imagine, the smallest 
probability of his undertaking any programme 
of the kind at present. His evident intention is 
to retire from the Government. He has con- 
tinued to hold office for the same reason that 
induced him to undergo self-effacementin 1887, 
namely, in order to avoid embarrassing the 
Government. But it is most unlikely that will 
retain a portfolio much longer. 


THE ‘ ANCONA’'-“ KUNGPAL’’ COLLISION, 
Tur Hongkong Daily Press gives the following 
account of this disaster:—As the P. and O. 
steamer Ancona (Capt. Mudie) was leaving the 
harbour for Japan yesterday morning (4th inst.) 
about a quarter to seven o'clock, she came into 
collision with the China Merchants’ S. N. Co.’s 
steamer Aung-par (Captain Clifford). The 
Kung-paét struck the Ancona a little abaft the 
fore-mast, on the starboard side, causing a huge 
hole about fifteen feet in length and five feet in 
breadth in the widest patt. The stem of the 
Rung-pat was completely smashed by the force of 
the collision and the Ancona beganto make water 
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The wells were sounded and four feet of water 
were found in the fore-hold. Another sounding, 
shortly afterwards, gave eight feet. It was then 
determined to beach her and she was run on to 
the beach in Kowloon City Bay. By this time 
the fore-hold was full of water and the mainhold 
had about three feet. The Ancona carried a 
cargo of sugar and general, and a number of 
passengers and their baggage were taken back 
to shore by the Pilot Fisk, which was dispatch- 
ed to the scene as soon as possible. All day 
yesterday the cargo was being discharged and, 
if fine weather continues, it is hoped she may 
be got into dock some time to-day. The cargo is 
naturally damaged to a great extent, and a 
small quantity of passengers’ baggage which 
was in the hold has been injured. Several 
of the local insurance offices had heavy 
lines on the cargo. The Kung-pai was bound 
for Canton with a cargo of beans from New- 
chwang. The force of the collision swung her 
her right round. It not being atthe time known 
what the extent of the damage was, it was 
deemed expedient to follow the example of the 
Ancona, and the vessel was beached in Tsat Tsz 
Mui Bay. It was'then found that the collision 
bulkhead had saved the ship. No pumping was 
required, nor was any of her cargo, which is 
undamaged, removed. It was expected that she 
would come off the bank where she now lies 
with the tide and will steam to her buoy, where 
she will probably discharge cargo and go into 
dock. The Kung-pa# is a small steamer of 600 
tons and carried no passengers. : 


THE STRIFE OF POLITICAL PARTIES. 
THe Nichi Nichi Shimbun in a recent issue 
laments the state to which political matters 
have been brought by the heat of party rivalry. 
In our contemporary’s view the Dardo and 
Kaishin parties are most prominent in this dis- 
ordered field. Though these were at one time 
in hot antagonism on the question of treaty 
revision, the Michi Nicht expected that they 
would, after that problem had been temporarily 
dropped, have become somewhat milder in 
their actions. But no change seems to have 
taken place. In one part of Kanagawa Prefec- 
ture it is stated there are two bridges, one of 
which is called the Aarshin and the other the 
Dardo Bridge. No progressionist, not even a 
jinrikishaman or a deffo, will use the Dardo 
structure, and the Xarshin is untrodden by 
Datdo feet, school children even avoding it. 
In Kumamoto, party feeling ran quite as high, 
only in this case the opposing elements were the 
progressionist and Shimeisha parties. These 
quarrelled as to who should obtain the ascend- 
ancy in the Prefectural Assembly, threatened 
and wounded one another with various weapons, 
so that it became necessary for the local authori- 
ties to enforce the Hoan Jorei, or Peace Regula- 
tions, and prohibit strangers from entering the 
disturbed district. The hitherto peaceful and 
flourishing port of Yokohama, too, has been 
made a stage of political strife, the discordant 
bodies there being the merchant or prcegressive 
party and the landowner or Dardo party. Nor 
are there wanting instances in which the warfare 
of parties has been carried into the administra- 
of the public schools of the empire. In Kochi 
the Imperialist and Liberal parties are in hot 
variance, the consequence of which is that in the 
towns and villages where the Imperialists have 
a majority, the officers and teachers of the 
schools are of the same political creed while in 
the Liberal districts they are Liberals. The 
Nichi Nichi discerns in these circumstances 
an element of serious danger, and earnestly 
hopes that politics will not be allowed to gain a 
footing in fields which should be free from any 
such disturbing influence. 


COUNT OKUMA AND HIS FRIENDS. 
We read in the Nichi Nicht Shimbun that the 
first intelligence Count Okuma had of the events 
that had occurred in the political world during 
his illness, was conveyed to him by his friends 
and fellow-clansmen Ccunt Oki, Viscount Sano, 
and Mr, Yamaguchi, a few days ago. The 
Count, it is stated, at once made up his mind 
to resign, and his visitors appear to have ac- 
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quiesced in the wisdom of his intention. Last 
Friday he received a visit from Count Yamagata, 
when the final step was probably announced. 
The Emperor's will has not yet been declared, 
but, taking all the circumstances into considera- 
tion, His Majesty is not at all likely to decline 
the Count’s resignation. 


* 
* * 


A few days, perhaps a few hours, will suffice 
to place the public in possession of the facts 
concerning. the reorganisation of the Cabinet. 
It is probable that Count Okuma will be suc- 
ceeded by Viscount Aoki. The appointment 
would be natural and obviously wise, but even 
at this moment we are by no means sure that 
Viscount Aoki’s consent has been obtained. 
No statesman can be willing to thrust himself 
into a breach where men like Count Inouye and 
Count Okuma have fallen, and although great 
pressure has been brought to bear upon Vis- 
count Aoki, our latest information declared him 
still reluctant. Viscount Nomura is confidently 
spoken of as the new Minister of Communica- 
tions, and Viscount Shinagawa also may sub- 
sequently enter the Cabinet. But it is idle to 
speculate on the very eve of certainty. 


KOREAN CORRESPONDENCE. 


AccorpinG to the Mlarnicht Shimbun’s Korean 
correspondence, dated Sdul, November 27th, 


the Prime Minister Chin Shun-taku (26 #€ ¢B) | 


is reported to have tendered his resignation. 
He is said to have taken this step on account of 
the unpopularity of a recent royal decree, pro- 
mulgated by his advice, prohibiting the use of 
costly costumes. As to his successor, the cor- 
respondent mentions a rumour that the King 
has sent word to Mr. Min, now staying at 
Tientsin, ordering him to come back to Korea, 
but it is added that confidence cannot as yet be 
placed in this report. We are further informed 
that the dullness of trade at Soul and Inchén 


has induced many of the Japanese merchants | 


to undertake itinerant business, so that Japanese 
are now to be seen driving a trade in every com- 
mercial centre in the Provinces of Hwang-hai- 
do, Kyéng-kwi-do, Phyéng-an-do, and Chhung- 
chhéng-do. In the neighbourhood of Gensan, 


the Korean local authorities are said to have: 


issued a proclamation prohibiting business 
transactions in cereals. 
hopes that this enactment was not directed 


against imported grain, but he expresses some. 


apprehension lest it may prove seriously in- 
jurious to the interests of the Japanese traders. 
Hitherto, the only Japanese banking corpora- 
tion represented at Inch6én and Sdul has been 
the rst National Bank. It is now asserted, 
however, that the roznd National Bank of 
Itsugahara, in the island of Tsushima, contem- 
plates the establishment of agencies at the two 
places above mentioned, and has already sent 
one of its managers to Korea to inspect the 
condition of trade there. 


MODIFICATION OF THE PUBLIC MEETINGS 
REGULATIONS. 
Our readers, not having before them the text of 
the original Public Meetings Regulations, may 
be puzzled to understand the import of the 
modification now introduced by Imperial Ordi- 
nance, and translated in our columns to-day. 
There is, however, an important difference be- 
tween the old and the new texts. By the law of 
1880. all officers, naval or military, whose 
names were borne on the rolls of the Standing 
Army, the Standing Army Reserve, or the Re- 
serve Army, were forbidden to take any part in 
public meetings for the discussion of political 
topics. This restriction is now modified so as 
to apply only to the period during which the 
Reserves are called out. In order to compre- 
hend the distinction thoroughly, it becomes 
necessary to refer to the military organization 
of Japan. Every male inhabitant is subject to 
military service during the interval between his 
seventeenth and fortieth years. He serves, in 
the first place with the Colours for three years 
(commencing from the age of twenty); then 
with the Reserve of the Standing Army for four 


The correspondent: 


years ; and finally with the Territorial (or Na- 
tional) Army for the period remaining to com- 
plete torty. Youths under twenty, though liable 
to serve are not required to do so except 
in case of emergency. It will be seen then, 
that according to the old system, no man 
except those exempted from military service, 
could lawfully be present at or take part 
in a political meeting before attaining the 
age of thirty-two. Of course the number of 
persons exempted largely exceeds the number 
of those actually enrolled, so that the signifi- 
cance of this limit of age is not as great as 
might be imagined at first sight.  Suill all 
officers were affected by the interdiction so long 
as their names were carried on the rolls of the 
Standing or Reserve Army. But the modified 
system makes the prohibition effective only 
in respect of the yearly period of — sixty 
days during which the Reserve forces are called 
out for exercise and muster. Of course officers 
with the Colours are forbidden at all times and 
under all circumstances to take part in politics. 
The modification, being in the direction of 
liberality, will be received with approval. Its 
immediate consequence will be to free the hands 
of men like Generals Torio, Miura, Tani, and so 
forth, who, strong as are their political proclivi- 
lies, have hitherto been unable to take part in 
politics without special permission. This is all 
in the interest of the A’okusui Hoson-fo, a party 
with which we cannot pretend to have wholesale 
sympathy. However, we welcome every evi- 
dence of the Government’s ability to relax restric- 
tions which, more than anything else, imply an 
imperfect state of civilization. 


LICENSED PROSTITUTION, 

Unsavoury as this subject is, its discussion 
occupies a large share of public attention in 
Japan to-day, and some of the opinions ex- 
pressed by the vernacular press possess great 
interest as indications of the groove in which 
Japanese thought runs. By way of example we 
take a short article in the Zokyo Shimpo -— 
“Motions for the abolition of licensed prostitu- 
tion have been made in the local assemblies of 
Gumma, Nagano, and Kanagawa, and in the 
Tokyo City Assembly. In Gumma the matter 
has been discussed with great warmth, active 
part being taken in it by modernized Japanese 
ladies of keen susceptibilities and by modernized 
Japanese gentlemen imbued with principles of 
benevolence and purity. But for our part, we 
have to look at the matter from a social and 
administrative point of view. The advocates of 
abolition have may strong arguments to advance. 
They take their stand chiefly on moral grounds, 
while those opposed to them employ some rea- 
sons with which it is difficult to agree, as for 
example, that the licensing system facilitates 
the detection of crime and that its sudden aboli- 
tion would interfere with large vested interests. 
In Europe scholars and philanthropists have 
given much thought to the matter. An inter- 
national convention arrived at the conclusion 
that neither secret prostitution nor the spread of 
contagious diseases is prevented by the licens- 
ing system. Whether this conclusion ought to 
be universally accepted in practice, however, 
remains an open question, inasmuch as the 
delegates who attended the convention were 
chiefly men of austere morality or romantic 
sentimentality, and their decision could not be 
regarded with absolute confidence. On the 
other hand, no one denies that administrative 
force might safely be given to the resolution 
under certain circumstances. It is, in fact, a 
question of era and environment. If, as the 
advocates of the licensing system allege, mo- 
rality is really benefited and the cause of public 
health served by their plan, ‘there is nothing 
‘more to be said. If otherwise, then the system 
|should at once be abolished. No civilized 
Government can venture to countenance im- 
(morality for the sake of facilitating police service 
or in deference to vested interests. Besides, 
itis scarcely conceivable that the task of the 
‘police can be really rendered li-hter by such 


‘demoralizing methods, The only points prac- 


tically demanding consideration are the preven- 


years; then with the Reserve Army for five!tion of secret prostitution and the stay of con- 


tagious disease. A broad moral code may lay 
down that all prostitution, whether licensed or 
unlicensed, is sin; that the thing must be pro- 
hibited by law, and that sinners against the law 
must be left to suffer the consequences of their 
crimes. Oriental and Occidental philosophers 
are agreed, however, that the desire for food and 
the carnal passion are uncontrollable traits of 
the human character, Civilization, however far 
it be carried, cannot weaken these cravings. 
Society cannot be made quite pure, however 
refined its customs and elevated its moral 
canons. Men must be content to adopt the 
mean ; they must admit some evils for the sake 
of lessening or controlling others. To attempt 
to curb these fundamental passions of our nature 
is like damming an ever-flowing stream. The 
water must find an outlet somewhere, and the 
best plan is to direct and control its flow. Sta- 
tistics prove beyond all question that the licen- 
sing system does prevent the spread of con- 
tagious disease. On the other hand, it increases 
the feeling of security, and so tempts men to 
sin. To describe licensed prostitution as a 
national disgrace is an error. The question 
lies in truth between the practice of evil within a 
limited space and its practice over a wide area. 
If the law had anywhere proved itself competent 
to exterminate prostitution by interdicting it, 
we should say, by all means interdict it. But 
people who talk about the nation’s honour should 
ask themselves whether it is more disgraceful to 
relegate the vice to a distant quarter out of 
public sight, or to have its votaries flaunting about 
in every street, as is the case in London and 
Berlin. * *. * We do not pretend to pro- 
nounce any universally applicable opinion, but 
we are quite sure that in Tokyo and Yokohama 
the licensing system is best. 


THE DUELLO. 

Tue Yubin Hoch Shimbun, in along article on 
the duello, laments the fact that this institution 
seems to be coming into favour in Japan. True 
it has only been within the past three or four 
years that signs have been manifested of 
such a tendency, and even yet matters have 
not advanced beyond swaggering challenges 
which only provoke-ridicule. It is necessary, 
however, that the laws should contain more 
strict provisions to prohibit duelling than are 
now enacted. The Hoché details many respects 
in which the practice in Japan as regards duel- 
ling differs from that abroad. In the West 
duels do not take place between men of 
different social positions; hostile meetings are 
conducted in private ; and injuries that can be 
recovered by law are never referred to the 
arbitrament of the duel; while in Japan matters 
are quite different. Abroad there are regular 
rules; here there are none ; in short, Europeans 
may well laugh at Japanese in this respect. If 
we look at the foreign Powers we find that 
England alone is distinguished among all others 
by the absence of duels within her borders. 
Now and then attempts are made to revert to 
this method of arbitrating disputes, but as the 
duel is generally regarded with the utmost dis- 
favour there, such efforts have been entirely 
unsuccessful. Similar disapproval, our contem- 
porary concludes, ought to be bestowed on the 
tendency observable in Japan to introduce this 
objectionable institution, 


RAILWAY NEWS. 

AccorpinG to the Xoron, the third section of 
the Kyushu Railway Company’s line was opened 
for traffic on the roth instant. The section lies 
between Hakata and Kurume over a distance 
of 22} miles. But for the present trains will 
only travel as far as the northern bank of the 
Senzai river. The bridge over that river will be 
finished before the end of the present year. 
Thus the portion actually opened measures 
about 20 miles. Works on the second section, 
between Hakata and Oka, will be commenced 
early next year. According to present calcula- 
tions, the entire length of the projected line is 


estimated at 27} miles. 


* 
* * 


The Ryomo Railway Company's line has been 
nearly completed, the only works still unfinished 
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being the construction of a bridge over the 
Tonegawa and the laying of rails a_ short 


for Counts Matsukata, Saigo, and Oyama, no 
one has ever supposed them capable of enter- 


distance so as to as to effect a connection with} taining a thonght that is not prompted by love 


the Takasaki line. ‘Traffic on the line is said 
to be in a very prospercus condition, The 
number of travellers ought naturally to dimi- 
nish at this season of the year, but on the 
Ryomo line it is said that the opposite is 
the truth, the daily average being at present 
about 2.500, while the gross receipts amount to 
7oo yer per diem. Lately there were some 
difficulties about the election of officers of the 
company, but the trouble was satisfactorily 
arranged at the general meeting of shareholders 
last October, when it was resolved that, until 
the completion of the whole line, no change 
of officers should be made. It is now reported 
that the company will be amalgamated with the 
Nippon Tetsudo Kaisha on the completion of 


the line. 


* 
* * 


It is also reported that the projectors of the 
Kyoto-Nara railway have in contemplation a 
change of the Kyoto terminus of the line. Ac- 
cording to the original scheme, the line was to 
start from the Shichijo station, Kyoto, and pro- 
ceed byway of Fushimiand Uji. The projectors 
are now said to be reflecting whether the terminus 
might not be more advantageously located near 
the bridge of Gojd, on the eastern bank of the 
Kamogawa. and whether the line should not run 
by way of the Inari Station on the main trunk 
railway. 

x # 

How monstrous seems the thought, when 
we read of all this, that in a country with over 
a thousand miles of railway open, with tele- 
graphs stretching everywhere, with steamers 
plying on the coasts and inland waters, and 
with postal communication to the remotest dis- 
tricts, we foreigners cannot budge outside our 
little circle of treaty limits without special per- 
mission, and without being either nominally or 
actually sick or scientific. A poor business, 
forsooth, but tu l'as voulu, George Dandin! 


CLAN GOVERNMENT. 


AFTER all, what the Wreht Atchi Shimbun says 
about the much discussed Sa/-cho combination 
of statesmen, is the plain, common-sense view 
of the case. Japan has always been governed 
by a family or acclan. Nor can it be said that 
the country fared ill under such a system. or 
that it had any just reason to complain until, as 
usuaily occurs when men hive enjoyed power 
fora long time, the representatives of the clan 
or family began to abuse their authority. The 
H6j6 Family, the Fujiwara Family, the Toku- 
gawa Family, and inany others might’ be 
mentioned in this context. As a mere question 
‘of historical sequence, therefore, it was perfectls 
natural and according to precedent that the two 
greatclans by which the Restoration was planned 
and accomplished, should have acquired and 
exercised political power, They conterted great 
services on the empire then, and they have 
placed it under greater obligations since. It is 
all very well to theorise about the inadvisability 
of perpetuating Government by clan, but what 
can be substituted 2 Government by party is 
plainly out of the question, There is not, and 
has never been, any party in the country capabic 
of assuming the responsibility. nor does there 
apear to be any prospect of the development ot 
such a party until the Diet meets. The only 
sources of uneasiness in connection with Sa/ 
cho ascendancy are that it may create jealousics 
outside the ranks of the combination and pre- 
sent tempting opportunities to ambitions men 
within the ranks. Something of the former evil 
has indeed been experienced, but) happih 
nothing of the Jatter, On the contiiry, the 
leading statesmen of Satsuma and Choshtt have 
themselves shown that they desire to place the 
political system on a different basis, and that 
they are ready to assist that consummation, The 
institution of competitive examinations as. the 
test for appointment to office, when Count Ito 
was Minister President, indicated that states- 
man's purpose, and it is well known that Count 
Tnouye is of the same way of thinking, while as 


of country rather than of clan. On the whole, 
therefore, the Avcht Niché Shimbun counsels 
patience, Quicty and in the natural order of 
things, clan influence will. disappear in the pre- 
sence of constitutional government, and the 
nation will hereafter remember, not that the 
reins of power were held for twenty years by the 
Sal cho combination, but that those two clans 
rescued the country from a military despotism, 
steered it successtuily through times of immense 
difficulty and danger, and. finally restored to 
the people the power they had wrested from the 
people’s oppressors. 


COUNT ITAGAKI AND THE DSIDO DANKETSU. 


As already stated in these columns, the alleged 
declaration of Count Jtagaki to Messrs. Sugita 
and Takahashi of his intention to unite the two 
sections of the Dardo-Danketsu (the Setsha-ha 
and the /Z/sersha-ha) under the new name of 
Atkoku kéfé (Patriotic Public Party), caused 
some excitement in the ranks of the Dardo- 
Danketsu. The Arsersha section, which is 
understood to be particularly well disposed to 
Count Itagaki and zealous for the revival of the 
Fiyu-to, at once held a meeting in Tokyo, and 
appointed its leader, Mr. Oi Kentaro, to proceed 
to Tosa, as its delegate, for the purpose ot 
ascertaining the true intentions of Count liga 
ki. Mr. Of was, however, anticipated at Osaka 
by Mr, Kataoka Kenkichi, the most confidential 
heutenant of Count Itagaki, According to the 
Osaka Marnutcht Shimbun, a paper which is 
not biassed towards either Count Itagaki or bis 
opponents, a conference took place between 
Mr. Kataoka and Mr. Oi on the Sth instant at 
the latter’s law office, Kanavacho, Osaka. At 
this Conference Mr. Kataoka is reported to have 
given Mr.Oia satistactory explanation of the 
whole affair. The explanation is said to have 
been as follows:—When Messrs. Sugita and 
Takahashi of the Se/sha section called on 
Count Ttagaki, the latter was moved by the 
touching language in which his visitors solicited 
him not to give his countenance to the revival 
ofthe Yevu-/o, and his magnanimous and 
honest nature induced him to soothe the feelings 
of his guests by telling them that it might not 
hea hopeless task to reunite the rival sections of 
the Dardo-Danketsu under a new name, and 
that for that end the name of Arkoku-sd/d might 
be adopted. In short Mr. Kataoka is reporied 
to have assed Mr, Oi that Count Itagaki did 
not commit himself to any definite course of 
action, and that his intention to revive the 
sincere and unalter- 


Fivu-to remained as 
able as before. Satisfied with this explana- 
tion, Mr Oi at once despatched one of 


his comrades, Mr. Koike, to Tekyo by the last 
train on the same day, in’ order to acquaint his 
political friends in the capital with the reassuring 
news above mentioned, Tf this report can be 
relied upon, there is no Jonger any doubt as to 
the intention of Count Tlagaki to reappear on 
the arena of polities at the lead of the ryu-lo. 
At the sxume time. the Sersha section of the 
Dardo Danketsu will stand aloof trom the new 
party and will beconie its stoutest enemy. The 
Shinonome Shimbun, of Osaka, once an organ 
of the Daido Danke/su, but now regarded as 
the mouthpiece of those labouring for the re- 
suscitauion of the F/yu-fo, is already using 
harsh words against the Secsha-ha. In one of 
its recent issues, it states that a number of the 
enraged worshippers of the Dardo Dankelsu 
are daily pouring int» the City of Osaka. The 
Osaka journal does not profess to know the 
object of these teckless folks. but it ironically 
cneecests that their purpose may be to hold wrest- 
Viney matehes. The peaceful inhabitants of 
Osaka may at any time be disturbed by some 
serious encennter between the voune bloods ol 
the Ditlo Duanketsu and the Fryu fa. 


* 
¥* af 


The Neansat Nrppo,a journal published at 
Osaka, says that Messrs. Terada and Kobayashi 
have sent outa circular in the Provinces of the 
West, inviting their friends to join the Fiyu-fo. 


Remarking on the political bodies in Kyoto, the 
same paper states that the members of the Ky oto 
Club will join the Ftyu-fo. The Zarset Kyokai 
will go for the Dardo Dunketsu; as to the Sez- 
minkat, its attitude is said to be still unsettled, 
though a few of the most influential members 
are staied to be favourably disposed to the Dado 
Danketsu. 


THE YOKOHAMA LITERARY SOCIETY. 

We notice in a recent exchange that the Hong- 
kong Literary Society has struggled into its 
second year of existence. “This plucky little 
Society,” says the Hong bong Telegraph,“ despite 
its desertion by the scores of leading men who 
were going to do such great things tor it a year 
ago, has entered on its second Session.” From 
what we can learn it seems that the Hongkong 
Literary Society is confined to members of the 
masculine persuasion and that its work consists 
principally in “ debates and lectures.” It would 
appear that our literary neighbours in Hongkong 
have not much love for music in their composi- 
lion, as we read farther on in the journal 
quoted above that ‘the re-organiser and chief 
engineer of the Society went on to propose that 
at the next meeting they should debate ‘ whe- 
ther music does not occupy too large a part in 
middle-class education’ which was agreed to.” 
How different is all this to the Yokohama 
Literary Society, which meets every alternate 
Friday evening in the Van Schaick Hall. With 
a membership roll of about seventy members 
(half of whom are ladies) the society is flourish- 
ing and doing well. When we mention the fact 
that Mr. Griffin is President for the current year, 
it will easily be believed that music holds a 
prominent place in the transactions of the 
Society : so much so that an agitation has even 
been talked of to change the name to Literary 
and Musical Society. Not only is good practical 
vocal and instrumental music heard at each 
gathering of the Society, but a harmony class, 
under the direction of the President, meets every 
fortnight for the study of the theory of music. 
Associated three or four years ago under the style 
and ude of the Yokohama Reading Circle, the 
members met at each other’s houses until in- 
creasing growth brought with it a change of 
name and .a fixed location. The Society, like 
all growing children, has had its troubles and 
drawbacks, but now it seems to have re- 
covered from its infantile ailments, and is 
to all appearance on the high road to  pro- 
sperily. The scope of its operations embraces 
readings, recitations, original papers, lectures, 
and music, a part of each evening being de- 
voted to refreshments and conversation. The 
last session finished up with the publication of 
an original illustrated magazine, the contents 
(both literary and musical) being contributed 
hy members of the Society. On Friday, the 
r3thinst., the Rev. R. H. Ferguson, of Burmah, 
gave an erudite. interesting, and instructive 
lecture entitled, ‘‘ Mohammed and the Koran,” 
and at the next gathering, on the 27th, a 
special programme is arranged consisting of 
Christmas recitations, carols, and music, on 
which occasion the members will extend their 
hospitality to a large circle of friends. We 
cordially commend the Society to all our readers 
who have any leaning towards literature or 
music (and who in this age of culture will ad- 
mit that he has not?) advising them to com- 
municate with the Hon. Sec., Mr. C. V. Sale, 
who will be happy to furnish any information to 
candidates for membership and others. Further 
lectures, concerts and entertainments are being 
arranged for the coming winter months, and 
the Society appears to be in the full tide of a 
brilliant and successful season. 


DUFLLING IN JAPAN, 
Tr Senate is said to have directed its attention 
to the question of duelling. Some of the mem- 
bers are not unnaturally of opinion that when 
the Diet meets and men begin to attack each 
epenly on political questions, the fashion of 
referting differences of opinion to the arbitra- 
ment of the sword or pistol may come into 
vogue, We should not be at all surprised if it 
did. The duel is an old custom in Japan. It 
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was not practised after the manner afeiditeenili- (iis vitality for so many years. Recently we 
century gentlemen in Europe, who went out ati gave, in some detail, the result of investigations 
dawn and fired at each other from a fixed dis-} made by a committee of the Pokvo Chamber ot 


tance, or exchanged thrusts with rapiers. It 
partook rather of the nature of the singie com- 
bat of medieval times, when men met in the 
lists, and in the presence of a large audience 
did everything they could to kill one another. 
Numerous instances of such fights are recorded 
in Japanese annals, but it must be confessed 
that they never took place without ample cause. 
Generally they were the sequel of some terrible 
story of bloodshed, in which a murderer, having 
been tracked down by the son or brother of his 
victim, was compelled to answer for his crime 
by the ordeal of combat. No one now-a-days 
need resort to such a method of avenging his 
relative ; the law:places itself at his disposal, 
But it is conceivable that among people so ready 
as the Japanese have always been to imperil 
life or limb in the cause of honour, duelling 
might easily become a common issue of politi- 
cal disputes. The Soshf of the present day 
suggest some such conjuncture, for with them 
physical force is everything and reason nothing. 
Let them but grow a little more numerous, and 
the political arena might soon be turned into 
a bear-garden. The members of the Senate 
who have given attention to the matter, are 
said to be persuaded of the truth of the old adage 
‘a stitch in time saves nine.” They think that 
to put a stop to duelling after people have 
actually begun to have recourse to it as a means 
of healing wounded honour, would be far more 
difficult than to prevent the custom's coming 
into vogue by legislating strongly against it at 
once. They are undoubtedly right. 


THE EDUCATIONAL SCHEME OF THE SODO SECT. 


One of the most noteworthy features of the 
present awakening of Buddhism in Japan is the 
increased attention paid by priests to education, 
secular as weil as religious. In this respect, 
the Afonfo sect leads the way, But most other 
sects have now one or tWo institutions where 
modern science is taught side by side with strictly 
religious subjects. Lately the Sddd sect has 
shown much activity of this nature. According 
to a scheme said to have been matured by a 
Committee of the sect. the present College, 
Dat Gaku-rin, at Azabu, Tokyo, will undergo 
important changes, so as to raise its educational 
standard, Atter the changes the curriculum 
will extend over three years, and instruction will 
be confined to strictly religious subjects. Fur- 
ther, there will be established both at Tokyo 
and Saikyo another seminary, with a five years’ 
course in religious and scientific subjects. The 
standard of secular learning will correspond 
with that of the Government Normal Schools 
and Middle Schools. Lastly, primary schools 
will be established at various localities. In 
these elementary institutions also religious in- 
struction will be given simultaneously with in- 
struction in common branches of knowledge, the 
standard of secular teaching aimed at being that 
of the Government’s Higher Primary Schools. 
At the Dat Gaku-rin, Azabu, the President, 
Mr. Fukuyama Mokudo, is said to have resigned, 
probably because proposals made by the students 
of the college for the improvement of the in- 
stitution have been approved by the Committee. 
The Buddhist priests in old times had almost 
the whole education of the country in their 
hands, and it may be remembered that same of 
the vernacular newspapers, especially the Fi7i 
Shimpo, used to urge them to make the resump- 
tion of their function as teachers a prime object. 
Wise counsel, doubtless, for in times like the 
present a creed, whose chief exponents have 
fallen palpably behind the scientific standard of 
the day, can scarcely hope to retain its hold upon 
popular respect. Itis in the educational field 
that the propagandists of Christianity are achiev- 
ing their best results, and unless Buddhism is 


to go under altogether, it must meet them in 
that field. 


TOKYO HARBOUR. 

Toxyo is bound to have a harbour. We may 
take that for granted. If the project had been 
destined to expire, it could never have preserved 


I 


‘cepted, 


Commerce. ‘The conclusion arrived at was 
favourable enough, but the method of arriving 
atit left a great deal to be desired. For the 
one vital item of the whole account, the cost of 
constructing the harbour, had been assumed. 
No precise plan of construction bad been deter- 
mined, and the Committee had no resource but 
to put down some large sum as the probable 
ouday. They chose twenty million yes, for 
reasons not declared at the time and not vet ap- 
parent. ‘The truth is that more than one engi- 
neer has devised a scheme for providing a safe 
anchorage at Shinagawa and enabiing ships to 
carry their cargoes within a reasonable disiance 
of the centre of the metropolis. Butno scheme 
hitherto proposed has met with anything like 
general approval. A ‘Tokyo newspaper asserts 
that Mr. Mulder, a Dutch engineer attached to 
the Home Ojilice, drew up a project last year, 
but that its magnitude somewhat alarmed the 
Authorities, and induced them to despatch Mr. 
Furuichi, an engineer of the same Department, 
to Europe for the purpose of reporting generally 
upon harbours, docks, drainage, and so forth. 
What Mr. Furuichi’s mission brought forth, we 
have not learned. But it is now stated thata 
Prench expert has proposed an entirely new 
plan, the leading features of which, so far as we 
can gather, are that an anchorage should be 
excavated ina convenient place and that com- 
munication with it should be established by 
means of a canal. The naterial obtained from 
the excavation would) be employed for reclain- 
ing land along the Shinagawa sea-tront. This, 
naturally, constitutes a common teature of all the 
projects, but for the rest the Frenchman's idea is 
said to be quite novel. “The City Improvements 
Committe seems to have given some attention 
ta this new idea, and to have appointed a sub- 
committee lo investigate it, Evidently the wish 
for a harbour does not become less keen asthe 
diticulties of satisfying it grow more apparent. 
Tokyo will have a good anchorage sooner or Jater. 


THE “NIPPON,” 

We have again to congratulate the Arppou on 
its youthfulness. ‘The other day it called Eng- 
land over the coals because rifles manutactured 
in her workshops are employed by Arab slave- 
uraders. ‘“Vhis was too funny to be left un- 
noticed, and we took the liberty of felicitating 
our breezy contemporary on its verdant ways. 
It returns the compliment now by averring that 
we must be suffering from a nervous affection, 
since, even for an old person, we are unac- 
countably testy. Indeed it gracefully suggests 
that we mistook a pair of pants dangling froma 
pole for a ghost. We like these amenities. 
They remind us of the play-ground and the 
nursery. If the Weppox will be so kind as to 
continue them, we proiise to peruse its columns 
with more attention, 


THE CABINET. 


THERE is some thoughtlessness, we think, in 
the impatience shown by certain critics who 
charge the Government with unstatesman-like 
vacillation because the expected Cabinet changes 
are nol yet announced. While Count Okuma 
lay ill and unable to hold any communication 
with his colleagues, these same critics seemed 
to imagine that it would have been quite right 
and proper to deprive him of his portfolio and 
appoint some one in his place. They will 
probably deny that anything so indecorous was 
ever advocated by them, but they cannot deny 
that they did at the time accuse the Autho- 
rities of needless delay, and since the only 
way to prevent delay was to supersede Count 
Okuma, the meaning of their criticism could 
not be doubted. At this time of writing four 


‘days have elapsed since Count Okuma sent in 


his resignation, and it has not yet been ac- 
Yet the impatient folks are again 
crying out that the reputation of Japanese 
statesmen will be injured and so forth. Th 
may be frankly granted that the issues in- 
directly involved are sufficiently important 


and interesting to make people anxious, but, 
on the other hand, how many Japanese 
statesmen are likely to be willing to accept 
the portfolio of Foreign Affairs? Its last two 
holders were men of piéeminent ability and 
tact, men whose equals are very few and far- 
between in any country. And what has been 
their fate? Younger politicians of unproved 
competence might be ready to shoulder the 
responsibility, but the nation cannot afford to 
try experiments in such a business. Instead of 
asserting that the Cabinet exhibits vacillation 
and that its reputation will suffer by delay, the 
more intelligent and reasonable course is to 
appreciate the difficulty of the situation, and to 
sympathise with the Government’s position. It 
is not in any sense a question of the balance of 
power between Satsuma and Choshin. Such a 
supposition is the result of pure ignorance. 
And under any circumstances four or five days 
does not appear an unreasonable interval be- 
tween the tendering of a Minister of State’s 
resignation and the appointment of his suc- 
cessor. 


THE “KAISHIN-TO.”’ ‘ 


THE Hochi Shimbun, the principal organ of 
the Karshin-fo, delivers itself on the policy to 
be pursued by its party in the future. From 
the authoritative tone of the articles, we may 
sately regard them as the manifesto of that great 
party. The och? sets out by saying that the 
tundaimental plank of the Aa¢shin plauorm may 
be summed up in a sentence “ orderly pro- 
gress.” As to the attitude to be assumed by 
the party toward the Government, the Aa/shin- 
/o wiil support such measures as may be bene- 
ficial to the country, and remonstrate whenever 
official action seems prejudicial to the interest 
of the nation, Such, says our contemporary, 
has been and will be the course of policy pur- 
sued by the Aatshin-(o, ‘The Hoché then passes 
on to comment on the relation in which the party 
as a body stands toward those elder statesmen 
(sempar) who were once connected with it and 
are now in the Government. Concerning this 
subject it professes to have always maintained 
that former leaders of the party now serving in 
the Government should be free to shape their 
political conduct according to their own judg- 
ment, and that the party in turn should be at 
pertect liberty to pursue any line of policy it 
may think fit. In short, there should exist no 
common bond between the two. Thus the 
opinions of the former leaders of the Aatshin- 
fo need not necessarily be endorsed by their 
former followers. But at the same time, the 
Hocht goes on to observe, it must be borne in 
mind that, as the political creed of the A‘ar 
shinto’s former leaders is the same as that now 
held by the party, a coincidence of views on 
special questions is probable and natural. An- 
other circumstance also tends to produce the 
same result, namely, the intimate personal rela- 
tions between statesmen formerly its leaders and 
some of the members of the party. From their 
frequent mutual assocjation in private life, 
opinions entertained by either side naturally 
affect the mind of the other. These observa- 
tions are illustrated by reference to recent ex- 
perience connected with the question of Treaty 
Revision. The progressionist organ emphatic- 
ally asserts that the party it represents did not 
adopt the course it took on this question from 
any sense of obligation to its former leaders. 
Neither did the latter in the faintest manner 
invite the support of their former political 
friends. Thus the concurrence of opinion be- 
tween the two was accidental and at the same 
time spontaneous. ‘‘ According to rumour,” 
says the Hochi, “the question of Treaty Re- 
vision is likely to be settled before long, and it 
also appears that changes more or less important 
will be at the same time made in the personnel 
of the Cabinet. How this question is to be 
settled and what the changes will be, are 
questions that cannot be answered now. But 
judging from the course of events since the 
deplorable accident to Count Okuma, it seems 
probable that treaty negotiations will be sus- 
pended and that the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
will resign his position. . . . . How will 
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Count Okuma’s retirement from office affect 
the general principles of our party? It is need- 
less to say that our principles will remain un- 
changed. Neither will his retirement alter in 
any way our attitude towards the Government. 

. After the resignation of Count Okuma, it 
will not be necessary for our party to oppose 
measures of the Government without regard to 
the nature of those measures. The object of 
the Karshin-to concerns the future of the coun- 
try ; neither a defeat nor a victory on any par- 
ticular question, neither appointment to, or 
retirement from, office of its former leader can 
disturb the even course of its policy. . . . 
The retirement of Count Okuma neither makes 
us joyful at the prospect of obtaining greater 
freedom for the future movement of our party, 
nor does it at all vex our mind on account of 
his loss of an official position.” The Hoch? 
Shimbun next turns to warn the members 
of the party against any hasty conduct on the 
one hand, and against any relaxation of energy 
on the other. It counsels them to maintain a 
calm and peaceful attitude of mind. ‘In the 
life of a party,” they are told, ‘‘an interval of 
three or four years is butasecond. . . . The 
aim ofthe Karshin-to being deep, it is of para- 
mount importance that its members should not 
be blinded by the comparatively insignificant 
affairs of the present. . . . A day will surely 
come when the party will be able to accomplish 
its object.” Lastly, the Hocks refers to the atti- 
tude which the Aa/shtn-/o ought to niaintain 
toward other parties. It hopes that, though the 
Katshin-to has been opposed by all the other 
parties on the question of Treaty Revision, every 
trace of animosity may be obliterated after the 
‘lape of a short time. ‘‘ Despite the difference 
of the means by which the political parties of 
the presentiday seek to attain their end, the 
‘object aimed at is essentially the same, namely, 
to promote the progress of the country and to 
carry out the principle of constitutional govern- 
ment.” Our contemporary thinks that it may 
yet be possible to effect a union among the dif- 
ferent political parties on some great national 
question, and it counsels the members of the 
Kaishin-to to refrain from doing anything cal- 
culated to oppose that consummation. 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN AND HIS OLD CHIEF. 


Mr. JosepH CHAMBERLAIN has burned his ships 
with a vengeance. There can be no return for 
him to the Gladstone camp after the statement 
he made at Plymouth. ‘1 well remember,” 
he said, with what dismay it [the Home Rule 
project] was received in all parts of the House. 
You could hardly find a single man in the 
House of Commons who was prepared to find 
a good word in favour of this policy. But then 
there began a time of—what shall I say ?—of 
persuasion, of blandishment, entreaty, and 
threat, and even of bribery. Mr. Gladstone is 
now very indignant. His soul is filled with 
horror at the iniquities of the blackguard Pitt, 
who actually employed corruption in order to 
secure the Union. But what does he say of an 
Administration which employed corruption in 
order to destroy the Union? What does he 
say to the men who owe their titles and their 
social distinction to the fact that they voted 
against their convictions upon the second read- 
ing of that Bill?” In order to fix this accusa- 
tion firmer, the Sf. Fames’s Budget actually 
gives an instance of the alleged corruption. 
Lord Brassey is the unfortunate person chosen. 
Here is what the Conservative newspaper says 
about him :— 

Take, for example, the case of Sir Thomas Brassey. 
In November, 1885, when Sir Ihomas was returned 
for the last time for Hastings he gave, so far as his 
speeches to his constituents reported in the London 
papers showed, no signs of his views on the Irish 
question. But apparently rumours got abroad that 
Sir Thomas Brassey's views were not sound, Naturally 
he was indignant, and on the 2gth of December the 
following letter appeared in The Times :— 

Sir,—My position on the Irish question having been 
misrepresented in certain notices in the press, I ask 
the privilege of inserting in The Times the enclosed 
letter to the president of the Hasting~ Liberal Associa. 
tion.—Yours faithfully, ‘Hom s Brassey. 

(Enclosure ) December 26th. 

Dear Mr. Revitt,—As the subject of tome Rule 

for Ireland has recently come to the front, my consti- 


tuents may wish to be in possession of my views. J 
am opposed to a separate Parliament for Ireland. If 
it could be done without injustice to loyal men, 1 
would gladly give a large measure of local government 
to Ireland, but the Irish representation in the House of 
Commons is not of a character to inspire confidence. 
We must begin with small measures of local self- 
government for counties, and in all the governing 
bodies in Ireland there should be more of popular 
election and less of nomination by the Castle. In the 
present state of feeling the constabulary must remain 
under the control of the United Parliament—Believe 
me, yours very truly, T. Brassey. 

‘Vhe convictions of all Unionists could hardly be 
more succinctly expressed. What were the workings 
in or on Sir Thomas Brassey’s mind in the two or 
three months following Boxing Day, 1886, is only 
known to himself. It was the period in which it 
became known that Mr. Gladstone was to introduce a 
Home Ruie Bill, and the air was filled with anticipa- 
tions of its provisions, Sir Thomas Brassey was not 
officially in the Government's confidence, and he said 
as much ina speech which he made at Yarmouth on 
the 11th of March, 1886. But he now no longer ex- 
pressed himself as against Home Kule; he only declared 
himself as ‘‘not in favour of complete separation,” 
and concluded with this remarkably independent 
sentiment :— 

For my part, although Iam a timid politician, I 
have never had any difficulty in giving my adherence 
to Mr. Gladstone's measures. 

When the second reading of Mr, Gladstone's Bill 
came on, Sir Thomas Brassey had nothing to say for 
it or against it; and in the division of the 7th of June 
he followed Mr. Gladstone into the lobby. 

Parliament dissolved, and Sir ‘Thomas Brassey did 
not seek re-election at Hastings, which he had 
represented for over twenty years, He offered himself 
for the Abercrombie Divison of Liverpool, and was 
defeated. On the gist of July his name was announ- 
ced as one of four gentlemen on whom Mr. Gladstone 
had caused peerages to be conferred on his retirement 
from office. 

Such are the facts, and whether any inference can 
justifiably be drawn from them mupst be a matter of 
opinion. Of themselves they show nothing but that 
Sir Thomas voted on the Home Rule Bill against his 
convictions; his convictions, that is—of the 26th of 
December, 1885. : 


THE SELE-GOVERNING SPIRIT IN JAPAN. 
Ir is somewhat startling to be told by the 77 
Shimpo, at the close of this year of grace, that 
the spirit of self-government exists only in a 
very limited circle in Japan. True, the Fi? 
has always been pessimistic in respect of the 
political qualifications of the people, but in this 
case it is particularly outspoken and emphatic. 
A certain number of persons, it asserts, having 
either studied Western literature or visited Oc- 
cidental countries, understand what is meant by 
self-government and are fit to be enfranchised. 
But with the great majority the case is very 
different. A local system conferring autonomy 
on the people of the provinces has been pro- 
mulgated, but the folks for whose benefit the 
system has been devised care very little about it, 
and are not prepared to exercise the functions 
it delegatestothem. One expects to find proofs 
advanced of the truth of these sweeping asser- 
tions, and proofs, or what seem intended as 
proofs, are indeed given by our contemporary. 
In the first place, the example of England is 
adduced. The volunteer movement appears to 
the Zit a signal evidence of the spirit of self- 
government. Men of every degree, without 
waiting for official prompting, began to enrol 
themselves in volunteer corps some twenty-five 
years ago, and the movement resulted in the 
formation of a powerful force, which, while it 
costs the country only the price of arms and 
clothes, constitutes an invaluable national bul- 
wark. Especially wonderful does it seem to the 
Tokyo journal that among the volunteer regi- 
ments there should be included an artists’ corps, 
for artists, of all men, should be least disposed 
to spend their time soldiering. Is any such 
spontaneous movement conceivable in Japan, 
the 777i asks. And then it passes on to note 
that Japanese bridges and river-banks are left 
unrepaired, though the danger and inconveni- 
ence of such neglect must be apparent; that 
rubbish is shot on the public thoroughfares, and 
that shrubs and trees are broken in the public 
parks. Is all this so very convincing? Far be 
it from us to question the correctness of the 
Fiji’s views about its own countrymen, but since 
the subject is so very interesting and important, 
we wish that it would tell us something more of 
the faith thatis in us. It is true that there are 
novolunteers here, but thatsignifies nothing since 


no country where conscription exists could pos- 
sibly have volunteers. It is true also that local 
public works are sometimes left undone; that 
people do-not always carry their refuse to dust- 
bins, and that holiday-makers occasionally break 
the branches of flowering trees. But must we 
draw such unwelcome deductions from these 
trivialities, which for the rest, are to be observed 
in all parts of the world? However, we pre- 
sume that the 717? Shtmpo’s real purpose is not 
to convey an unpleasant impression of the Japa- 
nese people’s capacity, but only to spur them 
on to better things. Men are not born with the 
instinct of self-government. It is an educated 
faculty, and we entertain no doubt that the 
Japanese, being orderly, shrewd, and self-con- 
tained folks, will be found quite as competent to 
manage their own affairs as are any other people. 
At any rate it will be time enough to deny their 
capacity when they shall have been practically 
weighed in the balance and found wanting. 


OFFICIAL REPORT ON COAL MINING. 


ACCORDING to a report published in the Oficial 
Gazette, the entire quantity of coal extracted 
in the year 1888 in the island of Hokkaido and 
in the thirteen Prefectures of Nagasaki, Nii- 
gata, Gumma, Ibaraki, Gifu, Miyagi, Akita, 
Yamaguchi, Wakayama, Kagawa, Fukuoka, 
Saga, and Kumamoto, was 3,488,929,064 
catlies. Of this quantity, 632,440,957 catties 
represent the produce of the Miike Mine and 
149,849,861 catties that of the Karatsu Mine, 
both under the control of the Government. 
Thus the aggregate produce of coal from mines 
in the ownership of private individuals or com- 
panies, amounts to 2,706,638,246 catties. Com- 
pared with the preceding year, 1887, there 
was an increase of 982,252,595 catties in the 
whole quantity of produce. Of this increase, 
442,708,406 catties stand for mines under Go- 
vernment, and 539,544,189 catties for those in 
private hands. The whole quantity of coal that 
was sold during the year under review was 
3,538,284,119. catties, of which 632,440,957 
catties represented Miike coal, and 125,805,940 
catties Karatsu coal, the remaining 2,780,137,222 
catties representing the produce of private mines. 
As to the price which Japanese coal command- 
ed in the market, the general average was 12 
ven LO sen I rin per 10,000 catties. The 
average price of coal produced from Govern- 
ment mines was 13 yen 11 sen Q rin, 
and that for coal produced from private mines 
11 yer 8 sen 3 rin. Compared with the 
price for the preceding year, there was an in- 
crease of 1 yen 93 sen 1 rin in the general 
average, I yen 11 sen g rin in the average for 
coal from Government mines, and 2 yen 74 sen 
3 rin in the average for the coal from private 
mines. The entire amount of money realized 
by the sale of coal during the year 1888 was 
17,656,984 yeux 87 sen 2 rin, of which 836,933 
yen 23 sen 1 rin stand for the produce of Go- 
vernment mines, and 16,820,051 yen 64 sen 1 
rin for that of private mines. Compared with 
the preceding year, 1887, there was an increase 
of 14,768,647 yen 87 sen 2 rin in the entire 
amount of the proceeds of sale. Of this in- 
crease, 548,933 yen 23 sen I rin represent the 
value of the coal of Government mines, and 
14,219,714 yen 64 sen 1 rin the value of the 
coal of private mines. 


MESSRS. KATO AND HATOYAMA. 


One of Count Inouye’s gifts is his judgment of 
men. During his control of the Foreign Office 
he succeeded in collecting about him many of 
the brightest and most promising youths of the 
time, Count Okuma possesses the same faculty, 
though he had less opportunity of exercising it 
during his recent tenure of power, since only 
one important change took place in the fer- 
sonnel of the Foreign Office when he accepted 
the portfolio. That change—or rather addition 
—was the appointment of Mr. Kato Takaaki to 
be the Count’s Private Secretary and also Chief 
of the Section of Political Affairs. No incon- 
siderable part of Count Okuma’s success as a 
Foreign Minister was due to Mr Kato's remark- 
able ability. His knowledge of English, though 
really wonderful, is but one among many 
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faculties which combine to indicate for hima 
great career. Everyone brought into contact 
with him has recognised his strength of ability 
and purpose, as well as his thoroughly straight- 
forward and independent character. It was 
inevitable that Count Okuma’s resignation 
should involve that of Mr. Kato, for the latter 
had identified himself so thoroughly with his 
chief's policy and had played such an important 
part in promoting it, that to continue in office 
must have seemed out of the question. Under 
any circumstances, the close intimacy and 
affection existing between the Minister and his 
Secretary made it certain that the former's 
retirement would be followed by the latter's. 
The announcement that Mr. Kato leaves the 
Foreign Office simultaneously with Count 
Okuma creates no surprise, however much it be 
regretted by those who desire to see the country 
served by its best men. But it appears that 
Professor Hatoyama has also sent in his re- 
signation, and that he is resolved to leave the 
Government. This is a decided misfortune. 
Professor Hatoyama possesses highly educated 
talents. During the past few years he has been 
entrusted with the conduct of several difficult 
affairs, and in every instance he has acquitted 
himself with credit and success. Men of his 
calibre are not easy to find. His retirement 
will inflict a sensible loss on the Government, 
and especially on the Department which he has 
served so well. So far as he is personally con- 
cerned, we do not doubt that in the practice of 
the law he will find greater profit and not less 
honour than in official life, but this reflection 
offers little consolation for the choice he has felt 
himself obliged to make. Hitherto the resigna- 
tion of a Minister of State has usually involved 
that of a few more or less important officials 
who accepted office for the sake of serving with 
him. But Professor Hatoyama did not stand 
in any such relation to Count Okuma, and his 
resignation must be interpreted as an expression 
of general dissatisfaction with the policy that 
has been pursued by the Cabinet. 


by manifesting disfavour of vice and wickedness. 
It ill becomes the Government to raise a pro- 
portion of its revenue at the sacrifice of virtue.” 
One of the defects of this paragraph is that its 
facts are fiction. The Government of Japan 
does not “raise a portion of its revenue at the 
sacrifice of virtue,” It has been explained over 
and over again, and surely in view of the re- 
cent bribery case our local contemporary ought 
to know, that the tax upon brothels and similar 
establishments is applied entirely to the support 
of lock hospitals and to the maintenance of 
police for the control of the prostitute quarter. 
The license fees, in fact, are devoted to defray 
the costs of the licensed system. The Authorities 
undertake to confine the social evil to a certain 
quarter and to control it within that quarter, and 
they levy a tax for the purpose. It is idle folly 
to talk of the Government ‘‘ accepting revenue 
from a dirty source ” under such circumstances, 
or to preach that it would ‘‘add to its dignity 
by manifesting disfavour of vice and wicked- 
ness.” We see what these sentimental plati- 
tudes have led to in our own country, where the 
streets of the great cities are a flagrant disgrace 
to our civilization, and where a man cannot 
walk home from his club at night without being 
solicited a dozen times. Why not charge Euro- 
pean Governments with deriving their revenues 
from ‘dirty sources ” since they levy the bulk of 
their income on alcoholic beverages, the curse of 
humanity and the most deadly of moral poisons ? 
But perhaps it is foolish to take these romantic 
vapourers seriously. 


THE “ST. JAMES’S BUDGET.” 


Tue St. James's Budget has descended from 
its pedestal and begun to adorn or disfigure its 
pages with woodcuts. Thus far the pictures 
are of a very secondary character: small re- 
productions of a battery scene from a new 
volume of Mr. Nimmo’s; a camel running away 
with its liter, Soke Bridge, and so forth. But 
the thin end of the wedge has been undoubted- 
ly inserted, and the gradual fall to cartoons, 
caricatures, and their accompaniment of sensa- 
tional literature, can only be a question of time. 
It was probably this that Mr. Frank Greenwood 
foresaw when he severed his connection with a 
journal for which he had done so much. The 
Pall Mall Budget will rejoice. It has hitherto 
been alluded to by its rival as ‘‘a certain dis- 
credited evening paper,” but it can now retort 
that imitation is the sincerest flattery. Must it 
come to this with English journalism generally ? 
One of these fine mornings we may see the 
Thunderer himself dissect his articles with 
head-lines or enliven them by illustrations. 
Then indeed we may put ashes on our head 
and cry ‘“ Ichabod.” 


EASY LESSONS FOR JAPANESE STUDENTS. 

Ir Sir Edwin Arnold’s wish that English should 
become the second language of this country is 
not realised, it cannot be for the want of efforts 
on the part of teachers to place it within reach 
of the masses. Grammars in various forms 
have appeared specially written for Japanese 
students, but these have in most cases assumed 
an acquaintance with English, more or less ad- 
vanced, on the part of their readers. A little text- 
book now lying before us is designed for begin- 
ners, and seems to us, with its clear examples 
and easy exercises on the most important parts 
of speech, to fill a very decided hiatus. As 
the author observes, in his preface, it is the 
want of simplicity in that respect which renders 
the ordinary English grammar so unfitted for 
the Japanese student and, oddly enough, this 
common weakness of grammarians for illustrat- 
ing their text by allusions and extracts from 
authorities, classical and otherwise, instead of 
providing examples of their own more adapted 
to their reader’s intelligence, has been followed 
in almost all the works compiled here. The 
chapter on “ Prepositions,” in Dr. Seymoutr’s 
‘*Easy Lessons,” is an excellent example of 
what may be done in clear, practical instruction 
on a difficult point for Japanese students. The 
little book is published at a price within reach 
of all. 


COPYING BY INSTINCT. 

Most people have observed how students intui- 
tively fall into the habit of copying their master’s 
handwriting. Clerks in an office are prone to 
be similarly imitative. It would seem from the 
following extract that the disposition is observed 
in other matters also:—‘ A statement made in 
the current issue of his magazine by Mr. Harry 
Quilter has been the theme of some curious dis- 
cussions during the past week. It was to the 
effect that newspaper writers in contributing to 
a journal completely lose their individuality and 
fall into the style of the organ for which they 
write. To some extent, says a writer in a con- 
temporary, this is perfectly true. A well-known 
leader writer told me the other night that, having 
occasion to look over the file of a few years 
back of the journal on the staff of which he has 
been for all that time, he was surprised to find 
that he could not identify his own contribu- 
tions. It might have been thought that all the 
leaders were written by the same hand. He 
accounted for it in this way, that there is always 
a best writer on every staff, and that the others 
fall into his style.” 


THE SOCIAL EVIL. 

Ir is inevitable, we presume, that a good deal 
of silliness and sentimentality should be pen- 
ned about the question of licensed prostitution, 
now under discussion in Japan. It might have 
been hoped, however, that the English local 
press would have refrained from such ill-in- 
formed and thoughtless utterances as the fol- 
lowing :—‘‘ Of course the evil will ever exist 
despite the labours of a thousand Societies and 
despite whatever the action of the Authorities 
may be, but at least the Government can re- 
frain from legalizing the vicious trade, which 
means that it would cease to accept revenue 
from the dirty source, and so add to its dignity 


YULRTIDE. 
WE are reminded on all hands of the approach- 
ing Yuletide; and of the near demise of "the 
present year of grace. Auctions of Christmas 
goods—displays in the stores of eatables and 


drinkables suitable for the season—bazaars, 
church socials, commencements, school festi- 
vities, all herald the joyful time. The local 
organists are also at work; and (although we 
have heard nothing yet of any grand imass at the 
Catholic Church on Christmas Eve) something 
extra-superfine in the way of music may be ex- 
pected at the morning services on the Holy day 
itself, both at Christ Church and at the Union 
Church. We learn also that the Yokohama 
Literary Society will give a special Christmas 
entertainment to members and their friends on 
Friday 27th in the Van Schaick Hall, on which 
occasion we are sure that no one who can com- 
mand an invitation will fail to be present. So 
the year rolls on, and the whirlgig of time will 
soon land us on the threshold of a New Year. 
We all speed the parting guest and welcome 
the coming one with mirth and jollity. The 
end of the year is naturally the time, too, 
when the merchant or trader balances his books, 
the Banks and Public Companies issue their 
balance-sheets and declare their dividends. To 
each and all may the retrospect be satis- 
factory, giving encouragement to face the future 
boldly, manfully, with a firm purpose to go on 
“conquering and to conquer” each in his 
separate sphere and station in life. 


THE BANK OF JAPAN. 
Tue amounts of convertible notes and reserves 
in the Bank of Japan for the week ended the 
14th inst. were as follows :— 
Coxvertisce Norges. RESERVES AND SECURITIRS. 
Gold coin and bullion. ee i 
Silver coin and bullion. 30,946,074 


Notes issued ...... 


EN. 
77,659,038 


Public Loan Bonds.,.... 15,806,450 
‘Treasury Bills ..... _ 
Government Bills.. 1,731,609 
Deeds vo..cicceceseereseeeeee 4,111,294 
° 77,659,032 77,659,023 


Of the above total issue of notes, the sum of 
yen 5,787,790 is in the treasury of the Bank, and 
yen 71,871,232 in actual circulation, the latter 
showing an increase of yen 469,013 as com- 
pared with yer 71,402,219 at the end of the 
previous week. 


COUNT ITAGAKI’S MINES. 

Tue Fi Shimpo stated some time ago that 
certain followers of Count Itagaki were endea- 
vouring to raise money on the security of an 
antimony mine owned by the Count. They 
needed the money, our contemporary said, for 
defraying expenses in connection with the re- 
ivval of the Fryu-fo. The F777 now reports 
that the Count is very enthusiastic about mining 
enterprise, and that he has applied, in the name 
of hisson, Mr. Itagaki Hokotaro, for the lease 
of a copper mine at a place called Kumagae, . 
adjacent to the Ose copper mine, in the rural 
district of Kita, in the Province of Iyo. The 
mine in question is said to be the best in that 
locality. 


A GALLOWAY BARD. 

Most of us will doubtless agree with the Pad/ 
Mall Budget that the following verses deserve 
to be read and remembered—their author is 
Mr. S. R. Crockett, from north of the Tweed :— 


Sweet mouth, red lips, broad unwrinkled brow, 
Sworn troth, woven hands, holy marriaye vow, 
Unto us make answer, what is wanting now? 
Love, love, love, the whiteness of the snow; 
Love, love, love, and the days of long ago. 
Broad lands, bright sun, as it was of old; 
Red wine, loud mirth, gleaming of the gold; 
Something yet awanting, how shall it be told? 
Love, love, love, the whiteness of the snow, 
Love, love, love, and the days of long ago. 
Large heart, true love, service void of sound, 
Life trust, death trust, here on English ground, 
As in olden story, surely have we found ! 
Love, love, love, the whiteness of the snow, 
Love, love, love, and the days of long ago. 


THE IMPERIAL FAMILY, 

WE read in the Sesron that Madame Sono Yo- 
shiko is ezcernfe, and that her confinement is. 
likely to take place at the end of this month or 
the beginning of January. This lady has already 
borne two children to the Emperor, Prince Aki, 
who died in November of last year at the age 
of fifteen months, and Princess ‘I’sune, who h a 
now attained almost the same age. Altogether 
His Majesty has had ten children, of whom two 
only are living, namely, the Prince Imperial 
and the Princess Tsune. His Majesty is in his 
thirty-sixth year. ; 
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COUNT OKUMA. 
—_-—_ .-+~-—--- - 

URING the past few days a quieter 

feeling has pervaded political ’ircles. 
The state of tension existing since Count 
Iro’s retirement has been at length re- 
laxed. Without professing to know ex- 
actly what kind of settlement had been 
devised, men began to understand, about 
four days ago, that some settlement was 
certainly in view. On no previous oc- 
casion had a Cabinet crisis remained so 
long unadjusted, and though the cause of 
the delay was sufficiently apparent, the 
public seemed more disposed to be im- 
patient than reasonable. The cause was 
obviously Count OkuMA’S illness. Un- 
able to confer with his colleagues on busi- 
ness matters, he was nevertheless plainly 
entitled to be consulted before any per- 
manent changes were made in the person- 
nel of the Cabinet. We say ‘‘ permanent 
changes,” for it has all along been per- 
ceived that the Ministers’ resumption of 
their portfolios after resigning in a body 
could only beatemporary measure. Super- 
ficial critics talked of it, at the time, as a 
farce, and characterized it as an excellent 
device for retaining office and repudiating 
responsibility. But what it really signi- 
fied was that the Ministers were “wil- 
ling, to let matters remain 7 statu 
guo until Count OKUMA should be suffi- 
ciently recovered to resume his place at 
the council board. It is scarcely necessary 
to enumerate the reasons for this post- 
ponement of definite action. The circum- 
stances under which Count OKUMA was 
struck down constituted in themselves a 
title to special consideration, and then there 
was the still more important fact that, as 
the nation’s plenipotentiary, he had been 
charged with the conduct of negotiations 
which were indirectly responsible for the 
whole political crisis. It was plainly neces- 
sary to await his return to active life. 
But what course would he adopt on re- 
covery? This was the question that people 
debated with anxiety not well founded. 
For it ought to have been plain that the 
probability of the Count’s consenting to 
remain in office was exceedingly slender. 
Events had so shaped themselves before he 
was struck down as to make it quite assured 
that his great work, carried nearly within 
sight of a favourable termination, must 
either suffer interruption or be consider- 
ably modified. With neither of these alter- 
natives was there much likelihood that he 
would agree to be directly connected. 
Were he cast in the mould of men easily 
turned from their purpose by popular 
clamour or political agitation, he could 
never have carried Treaty Revision nego- 
tiations to the point where they now 
stand. The courageous self-reliance and 
indomitable firmness that enabled him to 
pursue his purpose in the face of discontent 
at home and opposition abroad, are quali- 
ties not consistent with acceptance of a 
new watchword from his victors. There- 


fore, there seemed no reasonable possibility 
of his remaining in office, and we are not 
at all surprised to find that one of his first 
acts following convalescence has been to 
submit his resignation. The public inter- 
prets this to mean two things: first, that 
Treaty Revision will be negotiated in 
such a not to offend any 
national susceptibilities; and secondly, 
that the Cabinet will be re-organised on a 
working basis. Both conclusions are still 
wrapped in some vagueness, but they are 
sufficiently credited to induce a feeling of 
ease and confidence. 

Much, of course, will be said and written 
about Count OKUMA’S resignation, but for 
us the thoughts that thrust themselves into 
immediate prominence are connected 
chiefly with the man himself. Years ago, 
when he accepted the portfolio of finance 
at the moment of Japan’s greatest difficul- 
ties, the eyes of his countrymen justly 
turned towards him with grateful admira- 
It is true that he did not succeed, 
nor could have succeeded, in replacing the 
fiat currency on a hard-money basis, and 
it is also true that he was sometimes 
obliged to resort to devices which provoked 
criticism. 
from the Cabinet in 1881, he left behind him 
the reputation of a great financier, whose 
skill and fertility of resource had tided the 


manner as 


tion. 


Nevertheless, on his retirement 


State over a dangerous crisis. It came 


upon the general public in the nature of an 
entirely unexpected event to learn that, 
while people had supposed him engrossed 
with economical problems, the real aim of 


his ambition was to hasten the advent of 


parliamentary institutions, and that he had 


even gone so far as to identify himself with 
a programme radical enough for the most 


extreme politicians of his time. At the 
moment it was difficult to understand such 
precipitancy on the part of a statesman 
usually so astute and calculating, and even 
now we can only say of the incident that it 
illustrated his courage and thoroughness. 
Certainly in non-official life he showed 
himself able to bide his time with ad- 
mirable patience. A great party, the 
Kaishin-to, sprang into existence under 
his inspiration, and more than one of the 
best conducted journals of the era reflected 
his views. Above all, he threw his energies 
into the cause of education, spending large 
sums out of his private fortune upon the 
maintenance of a school which, ere long, 
grew to be one of the leading scholastic 
institutions in the empire, turning out, 
every year, scores of youths pledged by 
the strongest moral ties to the cause of 
their generous benefactor. No one doubt- 
ed that the Count’s resumption of office 
could be anything but a question of time, 
and when he rejoined the Cabinet last 
year, it was felt that he brought to the 
Government a large access not only of 
strength and popularity, but also of states- 
manship. The post he consented to fill 
was incomparably the most difficult in the 
administration. The public, indeed, had 


not yet recognised, as they now recognise, 
the deterrent nature of the task awaiting 
a Minister of Foreign Affairs. Success 
seemed feasible, and if anyone could suc- 
ceed, Count OKUMA was the man. Can we 
even now say that this expectation was too 
sanguine? Count OKUMA, it is true, retires 
from office maimed and without having 
accomplished the work he undertook. But 
has he failed in the true sense of the term ? 
Assuredly not. Like his able predecessor, 
Count INOUYE, he has brought his country 
many steps nearer to the satisfaction of 
her just ambition, and though another 
may ultimately reap the harvest, history 
will recognise that by these two great 
men the seed was sown. We shall not 
discuss here the one great cause that 
dashed the cup of success from Count 
Oxuma’s lips. It is enough to say that 
as a Foreign Minister his record will bear 
the closest inspection. He has taught his 
countrymen what can be won by courage 
and firmness, and he has taught foreigners 
to respect and admire Japanese statesman- 
ship. These are not small achievements, 
nor will they be fruitless. If they have 
cost Count OKUMA very dear, he may be 
sure that time will repay him, and that 
the recognition which indirect agencies 
have conspired to withhold, will be ac- 
corded to him in full measure hereafter. 


A MONUMENT TO INO CHUKEI. 
Ao ieee cee 
N Saturday, December 14th, a monu- 
ment to the memory of INO CHUKEI, 

the great Japanese surveyor and cartogra- 
pher, was unveiled by H.I.H. Prince 
KITASHIRAKAWA, President of the Tokyo 
Geographical Society. Such a public re- 
cognition of the scientific eminence of one 
who did his work in the early decades of 
this century, seems to merit more than a 
merely passing notice. The name of INO 
CHUKEI was, we believe, first made fami- 
liar to the ears and eyes of the Western 
world by Dr. NAUMANN, the organiser, and 
for many years the head, of the Geological 
Survey Bureau of Japan. More lately Dr. 
KNOTT wrote two short biographies of 
INO, the one published in the Transactions 
of the Asiatic Society of Japan (Vol. XVI., 
1888), and the other as an Appendix to the 
memoir on the Recent Magnetic Survey of 
Japan, published in the Journal of the 
College of Science, Imperial University 
(Vol. IL, 1888). Both these publications 
are easily accessible to our readers; so 
here we shall content ourselves with men- 
tioning the salient facts connected with 
INO and his work. Like the great JOULE, 
of whom we spoke the other day, INO was 
by profession originally a brewer. But 
unlike JOULE, with whom science was an 
early love, ING did not begin his scientific 
life till he was past fifty. It is almost 
a romance to think of the enthusiastic 
septuagenarian travelling over the length 
and breadth of Japan with his quadrant, 
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his azimuth circle, his compass, and his 
clock. His Jatitude measurements are 
still of importance to the cartographer ; 
and his map of Japan has formed the basis 
of every map since constructed. He finish- 
ed his grand survey in 1818, after 17 years 
of travelling and observing. And, now, 
nearly seventy years after his death, a 
lasting memorial has been raised at Maru- 
yama, Shiba, Tokyo. The ceremony of 
unveiling (Kyohakushikt) the monument 
began at 2 p.m. on Saturday in the 
presence of a large company. Among 
those present were H.I.H. Prince Kita- 
SHIRAKAWA, Viscount SANO, H.E. Vis- 
count ENOMOTO, Admirals AKAMATSU, 
NAKAMUTA, and YANAGI, Mr. HANABUSA 
(Councillor), Mr. ARAI, Director of the 
Meteorological Office, Mr. WATANABE, 
President of the Imperial University, many 
of the University Professors, and others. 
The Chinese Representative, the German 
Minister, M. DAUTREMER, of the French 
Legation, and Professors BURTON, DIVERS, 
and KNOTT may be named as the Diplo- 
matic and Scientific representatives of 
foreign nations. The Naval Band was in 
attendance and filled the intervals between 
the different parts of the celebration with 
selections of music. Four Shint6d priests 
first went through a religious ceremony, 
which consisted chiefly of purificatory 
rites, and an invocation to the spirit of 
INO. Mr. WATANABE then read 4 report, 
giving a history of the movement, which, 
originating seven years ago with the mem- 
bers of the Tokyo Geographical Society, 
had culminated in the ceremony of the 
day. The original desire had been to put 
up the monument on the site of the spot 
where INO made the first observations in 
his grand survey ; that is, the point through 
which the zero meridian was taken. This 
was at Shinagawa. But it had been found 
more convenient to raise the memorial at 
Maruyama within sight of this First Station. 
The monument, designed by Professor 
TATSUNA of the Imperial University, and 
cast im bronze at the Kawaguchi Foundry, 
had cost nearly 3,800 yex. The whole of 
the expenses had amounted to about 4,000 
yen, which had been met by voluntary sub- 
scriptions from the members of the Geogra- 
phical Society and many others who desired 
to contribute their mite. The monument, 
a graceful obelisk of a truly esthetic 
dull green tint, was unveiled by H.I.H. 
Prince KITASHIRAKAWA, a translation of 
whose speech runs thus:—-What an 
achievement in cartography was that of 
learned INO CHUKEI! During the eras 
of Kansei and Bunsei (1790 to 1829), 
when Japan, at peace within her own 
borders, isolated from intercourse with 
the outer world, divided into a num- 
ber of mutually secluded fiefs, and, un- 
disturbed by cares of coast defence, 
was content with her own littleness, INO, 
his fiftieth year already passed, commenced 
“the study of geodesy, and equipped with 
instruments of his own manufacture, de- 


voted eighteen years of toil and suffering 
to the survey of the empire, bequeathing 
to posterity the memory of a truly great 
work. From the point of view of com- 
mercial facility, from the point of view 
of strategical advantage, from the point 
of view of the progress of civilizations 
from a domestic as well as from a fureign 
point of view, ING undoubtedly was a 
credit to his country. His name is on the 
lips of the whole nation. The EMPEROR 
himself has bestowed posthumous rank 
on him and presents on his descendants. 
Japanese and foreigners have contributed 
to erect to his memory a monument of 
dimensions unparalleled in Japan. And 
it is a privilege conferred on me in 
this enlightened era that, as President 
of the Tokyo Geographical Society, I 
am permitted to speak of his achieve- 
ments and to unveil his monument. I 
tejoice greatly to take a part in this im- 
posing ceremony, and I am _ persuaded 
that the spirit of INO in Heaven will share 
the satisfaction which his posterity must 
feel on such an occasion. Reverentially, 
on behalf of the Society, I unveil the 
monument. May the fame of the illus- 
trious dead grow with the growth of our 
country’s civilization. 

After some minutes’ interval, during 
which the monument was admired and in 
low tones commented upon by all pre- 
sent, Viscount SANO advanced to the 
foot of the steps that lead up to the 
pedestal, and introduced to the audience 
the great-great-grandson of ING, who 
bowed and expressed the gratitude of the 
family for the honour done to their an- 
cestor. Viscount SANO then gave a short 
biographical sketch of ING, and an account 
of his great labours for which he had 
earned the never dying gratitude of his 
countrymen. This ended the ceremony. 
The audience then made a close inspection 
of the obelisk; and after enjoying tea 
and refreshments that had been provided, 
gradually dispersed. Later on, in the 
rooms of the Geographical Society, a more 
select party assembled to.inspect the rude 
instruments (as they must appear to us) 
with which INO carried out his observa- 
tions, and to commemorate the occasion 
in a more formal social manner. The 


obelisk is very graceful in form, and 
beautiful in its setting. As already men- 
tioned the colour is pleasing, and the in- 
scription is artistic as only an ideographic 
inscription can be. The monument is 34 
feet high, the obelisk itself being 27 feet 
in height. A flight of steps ascends to a 
square platform of masonry in the centre 
of which the pedestal rests. A railing, 
whose bars are curved and puckered so as 
to represent sea and clouds according toa 
common Japanese convention, runs round 
the outer edge of the platform and down 
the sides of the steps, allowing free in- 
gress and egress to the pedestal and obe- 
lisk. The obelisk faces nearly south ; and 
in its back is a door by which access can 
be gained tothe interior. Itis intended to 
place inside the instruments already spoken 
of, which were used in INO’S survey. 
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THE POSITION OF ARTISTS IN 
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E observe with satisfaction that the 
point so often urged in these 
columns is beginning to attract Japanese 
publicattention. The Michi Nichi Shimbun 
has just devoted a series of ably written 
articles to the discussion of the position held 
by artists in Japanese society. It would be 
difficult to overestimate the debt Japan 
owes to her Art. Much of the reputation 
she has acquired in the West depends on 
the work her artists have bequeathed to 
her, and much of the Prosperity she 
hopes to attain hereafter must be derived 
from the application of their faculties. 
Under such circumstances, it is singular 
that her artists should remain, as they 
have always hitherto been, mere handi- 
craftsmen. The great painters of modern 
times, such men as KANO HoGEN, Hasui- 
MOTO GAHO, Kiyosal, KAWABA GIyOKU- 
SHO, and KANO ToMOoNoBU; the great 
sculptors, as TAKEMOCHI, TAKAMURA, and 
MATSUMOTO ; the great workers in lacquer, 
in metal and in enamel, are simply re- 
garded and treated as artisans. There is 
some analogy between this state of affairs 
and the story of medizval artists in 
Europe, but the advantage is greatly with 
the latter. Japan formerly recognised 
only one honourable way of earning a 
livelihood—by the sword. Every worker 
in a civil field, whether tradesman, painter, 
sculptor, or architect, was included in one 
of the two last among the four divisions 
of the people. The merchant occupied 
the lowest place; next above him came 
the artisan ; then the farmer, and at the 
head the soldier. It is scarcely necessary, 
we imagine, to point out the inconsistency 
of preserving this order in the case of the 
artist alone. The merchant, though still 
far from occupying his proper status, is 
received in society and no longer treated 
as an inferior being. Even the actor has 
found patrons. A powerfully supported 
movement is on foot to secure for him the 
credit and respect his abilities deserve. 
But no one stretches a helping hand to the 
artist. Men who in the West would be 
held in the highest esteem, are here neglect- 
ed and virtually unknown. It is true that 
the artist himself is somewhat to blame. 
He is comparatively uneducated, and his 
bearing and manners show traces of the 
circle in which he has been condemned to 
move. But what inducements has he to 
acquire knowledge or cultivate polish ? 
He is placed altogether in a false position, 
and must remain there until the public 
espouse his cause and relieve him from 
the ban of caste. 

The Michi Nicht Shimbun suggests that 
titles and official rank should be granted 
to artists not less than to men who dis- 
tinguish themselves in the field of politics, 
but if such a course be deemed premature, 
it advises the institution of special marks 
of distinction, This counsel seems wise. 
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Assuredly the Government must take the 
lead in the matter. It is not enough that 
the Household Department should spend 
a few thousand yen annually on the pur- 
chase of modern masterpieces. The artist 
himself must be thought of. So long as 
he is left to work in comparative obscurity 
and social neglect, his Art will show evi- 
dences of this injustice. The Tokyo jour- 
nal further discusses the question of re- 
muneration, and remarks with truth that 
straitened circumstances are not condu- 
cive to the development of genius: “Slow 
rises worth by poverty oppressed.” Fo- 
reigners, it says, are the chief purchasers 
of Japanese Art objects, and whatever 
gratitude be felt to them, their aid is by 
no means an unmixed good, the tendency 


fostered being to consult foreign taste at |’ 


the expense of Japanese originality. It is 
urged that a liberal sum should be appro- 
priated annually by the Treasury for the 
acquisition of objects of art, and that these 
should be placed in a national museum. 
The idea is not novel: precedents are fur- 
nished by nearly all the leading States of 
the Occident. That Japan cannot afford 
to do as they do is an inadmissible argu- 
ment. Such expenditure would not be a 
luxury but an investment. It would be an 
efficacious means of educating and en- 
couraging a talent destined to bring wealth 
and reputation to the empire. Let us 
hope, therefore, that the suggestion of the 
Nichi Nichi will be favourably received. 
Meanwhile, there is a point worthy of en- 
gaging the attention of Japanese capi- 
talists. Great as is the wealth of artistic 
ability now existing in the country, it is 
virtually inaccessible for practical pur- 
poses. Glyptic experts, workers in metal, 
lacquer, and enamel, porcelain manufac- 
turers—all alike are hampered by the same 
difficulty, want of organization. Private 
individuals, however anxious they may be 
to obtain fine specimens, however wil- 
ling to pay handsomely for them,.are ef- 
fectually deterred by the conditions to 
which they must subscribe. To order a 
a work of art means that one must begin 
by paying a moiety of the price in advance, 
and then be prepared to wait months, 
perhaps years, for its completion. There 
is absolutely no limit of time. Neither the 
carver in wood or ivory, nor the worker 
in metal, nor the porcelain maker, nor 
any one of the artist class troubles 
himself in the slightest degree about 
time. He will be diligent or idle as 
the fancy seizes him. We do not mean 
that these men are subject to indolent 
moods under the influence of which they 
sit with folded hands. On the contrary, 
they deserve rather to be called assi- 
duous and earnest. But in respect of any 
particular work, their application varies 
within large limits. Too polite to refuse 
a commission, they are at the same time 
too independent to execute it otherwise 
than according to the dictates of their own 
inclination. It is all a question of organi- 


zation and method. If a certain number 
of these artist artizans were associated, 
organised, and supported by a capitalist or 
a company, they would undoubtedly turn 
out a quantity of exquisite work. Are 
there no wealthy Japanese to take this 
matter up? Not alone would they confer 
a great benefit on their country’s Art, but 
they would also acquire a collection of 
masterpieces the value of which it were 
difficult to over-estimate. Government 
patronage may do much; official recogni- 
tion of artistic ability may be serviceable. 
But private enterprise is the power to 
which Art must look in the last resort. 


THE NOBLES’ SCHOOL. 
Sey & 

E are not surprised to read that the 
affairs of the Nobles’ School excite 

some discontent among those for whom 
the institution is intended. The school was 
founded twelve years ago under the name 
of the Kazoku Kaikan, the funds required 
for the purpose being levied from the 
nobles generally in proportion to the 
amounts of their several incomes. The 
EMPEROR interested himself in the insti- 
tution at an early stage of its career, and 
paid it a visit in person, after which event 
the name was changed to the Gakushu-in. 
Subsequently the school was moved to the 
Kanda district, but a few years afterwards 
it was destroyed by fire. ‘This was shortly 
before the time when the scheme of réor- 
ganising the University and abolishing the 
Engineering College as a separate institu- 
tion had begun to be seriously discussed. 
It was accordingly suggested that the hand- 
some and well equippedspile of brick build- 
ings at Tora-no-mon, hitherto devoted to 
the purposes of the Engineering College, 
should be purchased for the Nobles’ School 
at a cost of ye 200,000, of which the Im- 
perial Household contributed 70,000 in 
consideration of the fact that the Prince 
Imperial was to attend the school. The 
remainder was levied in the form of a 
pro raté charge on the Nobles’ incomes. 
This plan having been carried out, an 
ordinance was issued directing that all 
Nobles, whether resident in the capital or 
not, should send their sons to the School, 
exemption being granted only in case of 
illness, which must be certified by the 
Principal Medical Officer of the Army. 
This arbitrary enactment does not appear 
to have been seriously objected to at the 
outset. But when the completed organi- 
zation of the School showed that its highest 
division was nothing more than an ordi- 
nary Middle School, complaints began to 
be heard, and there was talk of elevating 
the school to the status of a University and 
erecting new buildings. Several of the 
Nobles, however, now raised their voices. 
They pointed out that their rank de- 
scended to their eldest sons only, and 
that their younger sons, having to look 
forward to being absorbed into the body 
of the- people, must equip themselves 


to carve out their own career. 
dently it was fittest that these younger 
sons should enter commercial and techni- 
cal schools and enjoy the same educational 
advantages as those with whom they would 
have to compete in life. A petition em- 
bodying these considerations was submit- 
ted by certain Viscounts to the Household 
Department, and Viscount MIURA, then 
Director of the Gakushu-in, supported the 
plea, supplementing it; however, by a pro- 
posal that the younger sons of Nobles 
should adopt the profession of arms. Ulti- 
mately the idea of erecting additional 
buildings was abandoned, but the course 
of instruction in the highest division was 
raised so as to correspond with the curri- 
culum of an Upper Middle School. Still, 
according to the Zokyo Shimpo, from which 
we take these details, the Nobles are not 
satisfied and further agitation is likely to 
take place. For our own part, we have 
always been opposed to the idea of a 
separate educational institution for the 
nobility. Such a method seems to perpe- 
tuate the very system to which the Nobles 
owe their present incapacity to take a 
leading part in State affairs. They owe 
their gradual deterioration of moral and 
physical fibre to segregation from active 
life and toluxurious habits. Of course the 
Nobles’ School, conducted as it is accord- 
ing to the best rules of hygiene and scho- 
lastic training, is not in itself a means of 
perpetuating these evils. But with all 
deference to the Nobles, we venture to 
think that their children have probably 
inherited some of the mental ennervation 
of the past three centuries, and that to 
confine them to associating with their own 
order is not the best way to restore their 


robustness. Rank alone does not com- 
mand respect. The English nobility owes 
the high place it occupies to the qualities 
of its members. It supplies the nation 
with statesmen, soldiers, authors, travel- 
lers, and philosophers to a degree quite 
out of proportion to its number. This is 
the secret of the respect it commands; 
nay, indeed, the secret of its continued 
existence. The Japanese Nobles have to 
prove their right to the titles bestowed 
on them by the EMPEROR. It is per- 
fectly right that they shougl provide 
themselves with the best possible edu- 
cation; their means and station require 
them todo so. But education does not 
begin and end in the class room. A 
boy’s character is moulded and his future 
career shaped out, less by what he finds 
in his books than by the influences that 
surround him and the atmosphere in which 
his school life is passed. We do not 
hesitate to say that the best chance for the 
rising generation of Japanese Nobles is to 
go out boldly into the most efficient edu- 
cational institutions they can find, at home 
or abroad, and to come into early contact 
with those who will be their competitors 
for fame and reputation in after years. 
Everything tending to isolate the Kazoku, 
to preserve the old-time partition between 
them and the rest of the nation, should 
be swept away, in the interests of their 
own order. 
school to which they are compelled to send 
their sons, seems to us a great mistake. 


Evi- 


A separate school, above all a | 
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SIR EDWIN ARNOLD AND THE 


EDUCATIONAL SOCIETY. 
—__»>—__ -——. 

On Sunday the Japanese Educational Society 
held a special meeting for the pus pose of receiving 
Sir Edwin Arnold. The hour appointed was 2 
o’clock, and the place the lecture hall of the Im- 
perial University. Before 1 o'clock, however, the 
members of the Society and their friends had 
begun to assemble, and the hall was soon filled. 
Among those on the platform were H.E. Viscount 
Enomoto, Minister of State for Education; Mr. 
Tsuji, Vice- Minister of Education; Mr. Mayeshi- 
ma, the United States Minister, and a number of 
Japanese Professors and foreign ladies and gentle- 
men. Buddhism also was well represented by 
several priests in full canonicals, who came to wel- 
come the author of the “Light of Asia.” Sir 
Epwin ARNOLD, introduced by Professor Isawa, 
Vice-President of the Society, and received with 
great enthusiasm, spoke as follows :— 

Honoured by an invitation to address this im- 

ortant Society, my first impulse was very respect- 
Pally to decline, for reasons of diffidence ; and when 
that appeared forbidden because of thekind in. 
sistance of Mr. Chamberlain, and of His Excellency 
the Vice-Minister of Education, my wish was to 
find some comprehensive topic, easy for a scholar 
to handle, far away from his books, and at the 
same time not without some utility. It seemed 
eventually that I should perhaps be least tedious if 
I boldly took for my theme the Range of modern 
Knowledge, and endeavoured to suggest in outline 
what is the present aspect offered by the world 
aroumd us to an educated European of aver- 
age acquaintance with literature, philosophy, 
art, science, and the general ma:ch of West- 
ern thought. Such atopic would, indeed, imply 
arrogance and sciolism if it were not selected quite 
unpretentiously, and merely as a means of trying 
to represent to a Japanese audience some of the 
grounds on which the ordinary Englishman fixes 
his intellectual standpoints to-day, and some among 
the hopes, expectations, and beliefs with which lie 
regards the future. I shallattempt, therefore, this 
afternoon, in the lightest possible manner, without 
any affectation of profundity or omniscience, to 
draw attention toa few among the landmarks which 
show how far our common progress has gone during 
the great reign of Queen Victoria, and perhaps 
shall speculate a Intle on what lies behind the 
visible horizons of our knowledge. 

Take, for example, Astronomy. How different 
is the conception to-day of an ordinarily well- 
informed man from that of even the greatest 
mind in times but recently gone by! All the reli- 
gions of the world, let me ask you lo notice, are 
still Ptolenzan, as regards the infinite heavens 
surrounding us. They were one and all promul- 
gated under the pervading idea that this little 
planet, our temporary home, was the actual centre 
of things, and that the stars were hardly more 
than pretty, mysterious lanterns lighted to spangle 
our night-time. In your Japanese mythology 
the Sun Goddess is tempted from her cave of 
retirement bya mirror; and in our Bible a Hebrew 
chieftain. commands the sun to stand still in 
order that he may complete a sanguinary victory. 
Your legend is possibly the less mythical of 
the two, for it is indeed with a prism and with 
a mirror—the spectsoscope—that science has of 
late made the sun eme:ge from mystery, and 
confess the elements of its own brightness 
and) majesty. But all the religions have 
necessatily been pre-scientific in regard to as- 
tronomy, and have thus constructed their moral 
and cosmical systems on too slender a basis, until 
Galileo and Copernicus arose and atone stroke 
altered for us the whole aspect of the universe. 
We now know our little earth to be, if not insignifi- 
cant, still certainly, amid all itsshining sisters, one of 
the youngest, smallest, and humblest. Yet in com- 
pensation for this rebuke to our pride and to the 
narrowness of theological teachings, how magnifi- 
cent is that enlargement of our ideas of creation, 
now become quite commonplace! The very nearest 
of those fixed stars, as everybody is to-day aware, 
glitters so far away that its light occupies four 
years in reaching us; and our sun, which was 
thought the ruler of Heaven, is recognised as but 
a lighted torch compared with Sitius or Aldebaran, 
Atthe same time Newton has taught us that all 
the orbs, great and small, in space, are and must 
ever be linked together by a subtle and perpetual 
bond of mutual influence. But if that illustrious 
discoverer could have employed the spectro- 
scope and the stellar photography of our times how 
vastly would even his grand ideas have been ele- 
vated by a wider knowlege of the immeasurable 
glory of the visible universe now revealed to 
common understandings. Not only has this mar- 
vellous instrument, the spectroscope, proved to 
us the kindred nature of all those distant spheres, 


and enabled us actually to measure their rate 
of recession and approach, but the photogra- 
phing-telescope may be said positively to blind 
the imagination by the splendours which it unveils 
in the boundless range of those celestial fields of 
life. [lately stood in the well-known observatory 
belonging to Harvard College, Boston. One of 
its wonderful tubes was directed to a region of 
the sky, seemingly—and even to the most powerful 
glasses—blank, but the sensitive plate fixed to the 
eye-piece announced the existence there of a 
thousand nameless and previously unseen stars; 
and to whatever part of the apparent darkness its 
finer eye continued to be turned, always such, and 
not otherwise, was the superb report of countless 
new worlds, which it brought back from those black 
and fathomless abysses. A new meaning is surely 
given by these and other modern astronomical 
generalizations, for the thoughtful man, to that 
divine phrase of our New Testament—In my 
Father’s house are many mansions.” ‘here exist, 
indeed, stars enough now within sight to provide 
every human soul with a world apiece, and the 
greatness of man’s destiny consists, ag all may at 
last comprehend, not in being the centre of creation, 
but in belonging at all to so glorious and visible 
a galaxy of life; with the invisible effulgence and 
the infinite possibilities lying beyond it. 


Coming down from Heaven to Earth, the student 
of the Victorian Era perceives better than ever be- 
fore how the forces of Nature, once feared and dei- 
fied, have, during all past ages, been toiling like 
faithful builders and humble masons to finish 
and to beautify our planet home. The very earth- 
quakes that now and again shake your cily are 
the last fading vibrations of an oviginal and 
stupendous terrestrial energy which elevated 
our mountains, and depressed our valleys, and 
by the silent aid of the glacier, the rain-cloud, 
the wind, and the snow, carved out the surface 
of the earth into its present picturesque variety. 
We know not how long this globe rolled life- 
less in preparation for the ancestry of man; 
but we know how slowly he was developed, not 
succeeding to his estate until many lowly prede- 
cessors had brought the Pleistocene Age. All the 
best authorities now accept from Darwin that 
principle of Evolution and of Natural Selection 
which, if it shows the Descent of Man to have 
flowed from not very aristocratic progenitors, 
implies, on the other hand, a continuous and an 
ennobling Ascent, promising to lift the race, even in 
this sphere of things, to unknown heights. Modern 
chemistry again has rendered plain the material 
composition of our planet, as well as of the bodies 
which we inhabit. To the chemist’s eye, man is 
made up, not of clay or dust, asis ignorantly said, 
but of carbon, lime, water, phosphorus, silicon, 
iron, and other high forms of matter; and all this 
by a natural proportion so well understood thata 
glass case at South Kensington now exhibits the 
precise components of a human body, minus its 
vitality. Matter, itself, though to the philosophic 
insight the most immaterial of things, falls, for 
a chemist, into a well ordered catalogue of 
some seventy elements, the atomic bricks with 
which Nature builds. We have even learned 
to take to pieces, and afterwards to imitate, her 
building. In the laboratory chemists can now 
combine from unexpected ingredients the once 
mysterious alcohol and urea; they can produce 
salicylic acid, the bitter principle of the willow 
tree,-from coal tar; they can evolve from the same 
once wasted commodity, not only many brilliant 
colours, but saccharine, two hundred and fifty 
limes sweeter than any sugar; they can oxydise 
glycerine by means of powdered platinum and so 
educe from it pure grape sugar; they can manu- 
facture, as Nature herself does, the dark blue dye 
of indigo and the azure tint of the ultra-marine of 
artists; and even create the ruby and the diamond. 
There are constructive boundaries, no doubt, 
which we shall never pass, even by the subtlest 
methods of the alembic, since we have not 
at hand Nature’s leisure and Nature's enormous 
forces. But immense discoveries for use and for 
ornament still evidently await the progressive 
chemist. Why, for instance, should he be always 
less wise than the mushroom, which knows how to 
turn the nitrogen of the atmosphere into whole- 
some food within a night? Up to this hour 
no physiologist can accurately tell you what 
becomes of that portion of the air which we 
breathe; but the lowest fungus is well aware of 
it, and we also may some day hope to be. 
In a hundred directions Science, like a mother 
with her sleeve full of gifts, beckons her children 
onward to fresh secrets. Why is selenium so 
curiously sensitive to light? Why does to per 
cent. of aluniinium give to copper the strength of 
steel P And when shall we find that sovereign 
prophylactic, already half foreshadowed by the 
experiments of ‘'yndall and Pasteur, which is 
to make zymotic diseases things of the past, 


or greatly to control and confine themP I 
have seen Professor Tyndall roll from hand to 
hand a tuft of carbonic acid gas, transformed by 
pressure into a visible substance; but perhaps 
the most useful of all his exquisite labours have 
been those delicate researches into floating germs 
and organisms which, combined with M. Pasteur’s 
invaluable achievements, have given Medicine 
anew departure and encouraged even the casual 
observer to hope soon for the most fruitful 
results for humanity. The famous French- 
man has already practically abolished the silk- 
worm disease, splenic fever, and hydropho- 
bia; and we seem to know, or to be upon the 
point of knowing, through the microscope, the 
bacillus ov seed-form of cholera, of consumption, 
and of malaria. The Victorian Era has thus 
led us pretty confidently to trust that the in- 
vasion of these germs into the human body 
will some day be either completely prevented, 
or neutralised by an easy remedy. 


In Astronomy, in Geology, in Chemistry alike, 
on which [have thus so slightly touched, I hope we 
shall owe hereafter many solid debts to this society 
and to the Imperial University of Tokyo. Every- 
thing comes to man from himself, by observation, 
by devotion, and by true, and slow, and humble 
scientific methods. You cannot, gentlemen, im- 
port our civilizations; you must make science 
Japanese by time and patience. ‘lake the example 
of one whose name you will know and honour, Sir 
John Lubbock. I have the privilege of his friend- 
ship, and have watched those daily researches of 
his by which he has thrown so much interesting light 
upon the habits of ants, bees, and wasps, as well 
as on the structural marvels of the floral and the 
forest world. If youhave read his delightful books 
and could afterwards see the simple arrangements 
which have produced them, those among you 
who are naturalists would be encouraged to 
attempt similar great and illuminating things for 
us in your richly-gifted Japan. Wishing to find out 
the sense of colour, and to estimate the preference 
for different flowers displayed by bees, you see Sir 
John sitting with watch and pencil in his garden 
at High Elms. On the turf lie pieces of paper, 
all equal in size and smeared with an equal amount 
of honey, but variously tinted. In the summer 
sunshine the bees come and go, attracted by the 
honey. Selecting their favourite hue—because 
they take the coloured papers for flowers—they 
alight in numbers upon one of the squares, leaving 
the others comparatively neglected, and thus 
in a few hours we have obtained an answer from 
the hive itself, as clear and business-like as the 
popular vote which you will soon give for your 
new Impeial Parliament. Sir John showed me 
not long ago the little apparatus where his ant 
cities are kept. ‘Tier above tier in shallow boxes, 
isolated by water and closed by a double lid of 
glass and wood, he feeds and studies there the 
various species of that wonderful insect. He drew 
back the wooden lid from one large aut city, which 
revealed to me through the glass its tiny people 
in their daily life. There in the central cell was 
the Queen, imposing, majestic, isolated ; courtier 
ants stood round, always respectfully facing Her 
Majesty ; and attendants brought the pupe or 
ant babies in procession before the Soveieign. 
Slave ants, dark of hue, performed in gangs the 
hard work of the city for the lighter coloured 
kwasoku and shisoku of the community; and 
small white wood-lice, quite blind, ran about the 
bye-ways carefully cleaning up all dirt and litter. 
You may think [ am romancing, but far more 
wonder ful facts reward such an observer as Sir John 
Lubbock. . Individuals in an ant city number from 
half a million to a million, and, incredible as it 
may seem, they all know each other. Imagine 
anybody recognising every single face in Tokyo; 
but these ants, whose brain is smaller than a pin’s 
head, can surely do this! (Sir Edwin then describ- 
ed the recognition of their fellow-citizens by ants 
under every circumstance.) All this, for which I 
personally answer, discloses a new sense in these 
minute creatures; while experiments made with the 
light-rays lyim beyond the red and the violet, 
totally invisible to us, prove clearly that: many 
small living things are quile as perfectly aware of 
those hidden beams as the magnetic needle is sensi- 
tive to the polar current which we cannot feel. No 
doubt, to the eye of the dragon-fly or of the 
Dytiscus beetle, altogether another wold than ours 
is presented by the ordinary face of nature, neac 
and far. These facts carry the thought of the 
educated European as far downward into the lower 
tegions of biology as the star-photographs lift it 
upwards in the celestial regions. And everywhere 
alike he now sees at work the same grand prin- 
ciple of evolution, Near Str John Lubbock’s house 
is another one which I know, lately the home of the 
great Darwin, whereto scientific men of the future 
will make pious pilgrimage as to a shrine. I need 
not dwell upon the sublime life-work of that illus- 
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roe ae You know his books no doubt by | your beautiful land and the graces of its popular 

A if not, hasten to read them all, from the | manners. 

Voyage round the World in the Beagle” \o 

that marvellous volume in which he shows us how 

the despised earthworm is one of the very best 

servants of mankind and manufactures for us 

the soil that grows our barley and our rice; 

and how the clover is impossible without the 

humble-bee, with a thousand other delicate secrets 

ose of nature. But what I would venture to observe 
WM connection with so renowned a name is that 

many Darwinists themselves are far as yet from 

discerning the full purport of their great master’s 

Conclusions. Evolution explains almost everything 

except itself. 


L Vet, surely Natural Selection and 
the Survival of the Fittest imply inthe universe such 


an essential, and [ had almost said such a pas- 
sionate, impulse and effort towards universal ame- 
Hioration that of itself they might furnish a religion 
and a worship. Once dismiss the idle idea that 
death is an evil, thereby joyfully accepting Nature’s 
law of perpetual unmaking and re-making, and 
then realize with what love and care, alter what @ons 
of patience, she must have meditated to produce the 
sting of the scorpion—almost the earliest crustacean 
of the rocks, yet furnishing a perfect model of the 
Nypodermic syringe, invented by us as it were only 
yesterday. And again, look at her deep sea fishes 
which, swimming in ocean darkness three thou- 
sand fathoms down, have a row of lamps fitted 
along each side to light them in pursuit of food. 
There js probably no human invention, from the 
net which your Shinagawa fisherman throws, to the 
electric lamp shining here on the Emperot’s Palace, 
but Nature worked it out beforehand for our guid- 
ance, asin the spider’s web and as upon the bellies 
of those fishes brought up by the Challenger’s deep- 
sea nets. It is here that Buddhism, justly under- 
stood, touches the hand of modern science; and, 
if your patience permits, I will be bold enough to 


read from “The Light of Asia” a few verses 
which exactly express my view :— 


Looking at these things, not with the 
accustomed eye of an old acquaintauce, T see them 


in their contrast and novelty, and the impression 
they make on me is all the mote vivid. If, asa 
stranger, L may be pardoned the impertinence of 
offering a definition, [ should say that yours isa 
civilization which has grown up in the placid at- 
mosphere of secluded Asiatic life, developing fair 
features that to us, dwellers amid the clash and 
turmoil of competing nations, present au aspect of 
refreshing restfulness and content, We pray that 
you may be able to preserve those features, har- 
monizing so well with your exquisite surroundings, 
But in the busier world of the West, from forth the 
keeuness of tival intelligences and the emulation of 
vying races, there has been evolved another and 
vot less valuable civilizatian, one of active science 
and of ceaseless industry, Your story during the 
past twenty years shows that you appreciate the 
privilege of being inttoduced to that foreign civili- 
zation, and that you understand the necessity of 
judiciously engrafting it upon your own, T have 
ventured therefore to tell you something about it; 
about the vast vistas of knowledge which it has 
exposed and the grand conceptions it suggests of 
the destiny of humanity, You have now to take a 
high place in a busy world where this civilization 
of science and industry counts for almost every- 
thing; and the old civilization of grace and 
refinement that ah: ‘Draws the last spirit of 
the age of gold” counts—I grieve to say—for 
comparatively litle. Do not, I beg of you, 
think that because superficial observers like my- 
self speak to you with enthusiastic delight of 
your ingvained courtliness, your graceful speech, 
and your gentle tolerance, we underrate by 
any such praise the solid qualities which make 
nations great—qualities which those who know 
you say you possess, and which your intercourse 
with Europe and America now gives you an 
opportunity of displaying. If you are compelled 
to lose soniething of your old Japan in this crisis, 
the sacrifice must be regarded as inevitable for the 
sake of the new Japan, But [ cherish the hope 
that your path ot progress will never lead you 


entirely out of sight of your own peculiar refine. 
ments, and that the primary dut 


ship of other nations. Lam rejoiced, therelere 1 
notice how many Japanese gentlemen preset iad 
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my superficial observations, which | will noy a ia 
lo terminate, only adding that there is fei 
house of art, science, or literature which the me 
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Why, then, have 1 told you, gertlemen, » 
endeavoured to tell you, how an educated Fre. 
Vishiman of the Victorian Age looks red uy 
horizons of the scientific and philosopiae de. 
partments laid open to him, and retuis tox 
own studies glad of the present and confidant y 
the future? Why have I tried to shaw tra 
the Western scholar reflecting upon that ueeiyr. 
vealed bonndlessness of the starry univese; ig 
subtle secrets of the microscope; the cen’ 
brilliant: analysis of nature's atomic addin, 
ture; the electrician’s magic, utilised evens 
but nowhere as yet understood; the large g. 
neralizations of Darwin, the setiled tee ¢ 
order aud of law, seen even among such |e 
communities as those of the ants and the le, 
the enchanted world of botany, where the fives, 
for special reasons of their own, put m patica 
thousand exquisite stratagems in crderdo gc 
yeatly more beautiful? [tis partly hecane!-» 
imperfect sentences express my own ela 
persuasion of the divine purpose maniiest ne: 
corner of the world, and partly because this: 
civilized and gentle Land is already in po 
not only of the spirit lo appreciate the purpets 
such words, but has furthermore mbented se: 
and lofty ideas from the neighbouring Eastias - 
these things belong, and by what they ny 
vastly illuminated, LT have often saié, acl 
shall say again and again, that between Bud. 
and modern science there exists a close wicies 
bond. When Tytdall tells us of sounds se 
not bear, and Norman Lockyer of ediust | 
cannot see; when Sir William Thomson ad? + 
Sylvester push mathematical investigates 
gions almost beyond the Calculus, and lies 
bolder, imagine and try to grapple wii, 
they cannot actually giasp, a space af iia 
sions, what is all this except the Buddhist 2 - 


Before beginning and without an end, 
As space eternal, and as surety sure 


Is tixed a Power divine which moves to good, 
Only its laws endure. 


This is its touch upon the blossomed rose, 


‘The fashion of its hand shaped lotus-leaves 5 
In dark soil and the silence of the seeds 


The robe of spring it weaves; 
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3 rol science should to-day devote so much of her labour | Rome, India, Persia, and Arabia; and Tcannot| This eloquent address, in a souk” 
a 13 Losi a to deadly engines of war. But he who has drawn | pretend that my mother tongue is as musical as | viated form, was admirably rendees 
EAR a hice hat the true lessons of this Victorian Era knows well | Castilian or Tuscan, or as perfect in its grammar as|nese by Mr. Basil Hall Chawlet* 
V, pe what useful virtues have sprung and still spring |Sansciit. Bat itis supremely wealthy in master: | wonderful command of the excels 
Sait, Ds ee from the temper of ine wero ee ies necessary | pieces of Mrought, fancy, and fesearch3 it has been [language of the country was well 
Bon ie war sul ise Voter aren eth ee oe Indeed, if | consecrated and immortalised by the transcendent | his graceful and felicitous transla 
ms ! ona former occasion rave taken leave to praise | genius of Shakespeare, the greatest poet the world | Mr. Tsuji wea cin Japanese, and Pete 
, ad the sweetness and grace of your popular manners, | has ever seen, and it is the speech to-day, cemem- | in English, a short acknowledgr' | 
% a rhe, 5 ; anan ! ; @ 5 any P : (e 
‘ coh yd let me be bold now also, gentlemen of Japan! to| ber, of all the great, powerful, intelligent, and ever-| pleasure felt by the Society, and 
os bid you preserve against the temptations that are | increasing American people, as well as of the Central conferred on it, in receiving thee 
' a 4 current—the high courage, the dauntless patriotism, | Islands and the Colonies of that British Empi conte Rented hare’ 
ey, : he diead of disgrace and the love of t sie : vitish Empire, | visitor, Mr, Tsuji sie 
1 tact the diead o isgvace and the love of honour, of | the resources of which a at . a uy tereaites® 
nee» Vie . hi a “i te at present so vast, the] the Society might obtain herea: 
' ey which T find in your history a hundred noble | strength so inexhaustible, the wealth so boundless b yes d with Sir Edwin's e4" 
F 7 examples, Bear with me while 1 add one word |and the national spirit: so indomite ils 1 ess, | be associated with heater 
: ‘ about the relation which all this seems to have to| should not dare to speak of th ay ma that 1} carried with him the best ers Qo 
’ ze 7 your own annals, On that previous occasion, when | speak, if it were not that foe as | must | ful regard of ali the ee ies 
Thad the privilege of speaking to another audience |of Mnpland is peace and her hee policy subsequently eniertained OY Yi ae 
| : of your countrymen, 1 dwelt upon the charms of and everywhere ¢ : v chief desire bere | dinner in Japanese fashion, § 
| 7 y o wit and keep the friend- of Cha no Yu (tea ceremont)- 
i 
\ \ 
i ay : ! 
a apie 
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may have for those longer on the ground, exists 


las entered upon a new era of harmony and 


' srosperily. 
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short tlis still more so; but this aside, the point to] generally known, but perfectly plain tome. Prices, 
especially for small feathered game, constantly 


be noticed is that “ Japanese students are re- 
commended to omit the “r? at the end of un- 
accented syllables,” aod for “R” final, in mono- 
syllabic words or in accented syllables or when 
followed by a consonant at the end of a word or 
syllable, to substitiwe the vanish in i? “&R” 
then, other than initial, is to be omitted on all oc 
casions and a sort of grunt, an emasculated grunt, 
to be sure, but stilla grunt, is to be substituted, 
That is, it the poor Japanese student gets Azrt, 
he is to put his head, ostrich fashion, into hae! 
The compilers have two reasons for sanctioning the 
omission of “0” whenever possible. ‘Fhe first re- 
son is that this letter is actually thus omitted by an 
ever increasing majority of the most highly cul- 
tivated speakers both in England and America. 
We are not so sure about England, but as to 
America, we should readily grant this if by “the 
most highly cultivated speakers? are meant the 
most hiphtly cultivated speakers among dudes and 
plantation darkies, ‘The writer has had the plea- 
sure of heating such men as Wendell Phillips, 
Henry Ward Beecher, Richard S. Storms, Bayard 
Taylor, and others, and never noticed them drop- 
ping their r,s" in this lazy fashion, 

The second reason is that if a Japanese at- 
tempts to pronounces (sic) the “rr” in such posi- 
tions, he is apt to confound it with 1." This 


PUBLIC MEETINGS REGULATIONS. 
ImreRIAL ORDINANCE. 


We hereby give our sanction to the following 
reform of the Public Meetings Regulations, and 


order it to be promulgated. 
Imperial Sign-manual. 
[Great Seal. ] 
Prince SAnJo SaNETOMI, 
Minister President of State. 


Count YamaGara ARITOMO, 
Minister of State for the Interior. 


(Dated) 14th day, 12th month, 22nd year of Meiji, 
(14th December, 188g). 


(Signed) 


Law No. 31. 

The Public Meetings Regulations, promulgated 
by Ordinance No. 12, in the 4th month of the 13th 
year of Meiji (April, 1880) are altered as follows :-— 

Art. 7.—Naval and Military officers serving 
with the colours, or with the Reserve of the Stand 
ing Army or with the Reserve Army, while those 
Reserves are called out ; Public Officials, Teachers, 
and students in Government, Public, or Private 
Schools; as well as students receiving practical 


instruction in Agriculture and Industry, shall not 
he present at any meeting held, or become mem- | certainly is) a mistake. The average Japa. 
hese tongue does not make the effort neces- 
What he 


sary to confound this “re? with 1% 
is apt to confound with “17 is the initial “r?— 
(by initial we mean standing atthe beginning of a 
word or of a syllable). Whoever heard a Japanese 
student say lial for her or fathel for father or nol 


bers of any Society formed, for the purpose of 
speaking about or discussing political topics. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
Nee wp Oise wets for nor! On the other hand, how often we hear 
him say low for vow, vely for very, bollow for 
The fact is that the “1e? sound in 


borrow, &c.! 
question is very easily acquired by Japanese 
students, it being made by turning the end of the 
tongue up and ata little back, and it requires a 
distinct effort to force the tongue forward so as to 
make the 1” sound, Onthe other hand, itis rather 
easy for the Japanese student after labotiously 
getting the 1” sound, to use it for initial “r,?" be- 
cause in the latter sound the end of the tongue has 
to be brought down and forward to make room for 
the succeeding vowel sound, and in executing these 
movements the tongue of the beginner is allowed 
to touch the palate or the front teeth, and so the 


THE AMERICAN MISSION BOARD. 


To THE Epitor OF THE “ JAPAN Mal.” 


Srr,—In your note in regard to the American 


Board in your issue of the goth alt. you make a 
quotation from the New York Limes which closes 


as follows :— 
“Hardly any of these (new missionary rein- 
forcements) are up to the standard of scholatship 
and cultivation demanded by the bright natives of 
India and Japan. This means the deterioration 
of the missionary service ata time when the call 
for men of strong minds and high training in the 
missions of the East is Jonder than ever before.” 
Will you kindly permit me to say that however 
much we may sympathize with the article of the 
Times in its criticisms of Secretary Alden’s policy, 
so far as the Japan Mission of the Board is con- 
cerned, there has been no lowering of the ‘ Stan- 
dard of Scholarship and Cultivation ” in the cases 
of the men and women who have joined it in re- 
cent years. Our loss has been in quantity not tn 
quality. Vhe young men are all graduates of 
America’s best colieges and theological semi- 
naries, and the earlier graduates of Mt. Holyoke 
Seminary, Smith College, Oberlin College, and 
other similar schools. Hence whatever appro- 
prialeness your appreciative words respecting the 
missionaries of the American Board in Japan 


“1” sound is produced. 

The compilers very properly insist upon great 
care being taken to acquire the “1 sound, but, 
according to their second reason for omitting what 
may be called the second sound of ‘r,” the dis- 
tinction between fr? and “17? had not better 
be attempted because, forsooth, in such attempts 
the “1” is very, very apt to be confounded 
with the r7/! 

The only really good reason for the omission of 
“1? when not initial is suggested in the admis- 
sion, incidentally made by the compilers, that 
such “is already the practice of most Japanese 
speakers of English 3” but this after all is more of 
an excuse than a reason, as it is essentially the 
ground upon which Moses allowed divorce. 


Iam, yours, eic., C. M. CADY. 
Doshisha, Kyoto, December 13th, 1889. 


nan equal degree for those more recently arrived, 
Permit me to add that recent pe seat oe 
cl s to warrant the hope that the Boarc 

2 Sie Le e YOKOHAMA MARKET. 

. To TH EpiToR OF THE ‘JAPAN Malt,” 

Sir,—I don’t know whether or not this may be 
properly described as the “silly season” amongst 
newspapers, but Iam perfectly certain that greater 
nonsense than the statements recently published 
about the prices of game and poultry in the Zapan 
Herald las wot appeared in print for some time. 
In the first place I wish it to be distinctly under- 
stand that itis not my intention tocombat the state- 
ment that Japanese cooks sometimes rob their 
employers. On that point I have some know- 
ledge, and my belief is that on the whole they 
do not thieve to any great extent. Some, no 
doubt, make a few cents a day; others work 
in their jinrikisha hire; while it is only rea- 
sonable to suppose that many others are per- 
fectly honest, and that a great number also—being 
well paid—value their position too much to risk 
ignominious dismissal for petly squeezing. During 
the past few days I have been asked by several 
persons whose servants do the marketing what 
[ thought of the statement made by the Herald 
correspondent. I gave the opinion that I do 
now, uamely, that it is arrant nonsense. At 
allevents, this is absolutely certain, that on no 
morning since the publication of the figures given 
in the Herald could a single head of poultry or 
gaime—turkeys excepted—be obtained at the price 
set down in that paper. There is a particular 
reason why turkeys are cheap at present, one not 


Very truly yours, M. L. GORDON. 


Kyoto, December 16th, 1889. 


THE MOMBUSHO CONVERSATIONAL 
READERS. 


To THE EptTor oF THE “JAPAN Maltt.”? 
Sir,—The -Mombusho Conversational Readers 
ive so many good points that one hesitates to 
iticise in an adverse way; and yet, their very 
‘cellencies make it seem all the more appropriate 
point out what seems a somewhat setious fault, 
imely, the pronunciation of words containing 
e letter “tr”? when not initial. Such words as 
ther, her, more, endure, ave marked to be pro- 
unced fatht, ha, mai, endda. In the absence 
all directions as to the meaning of the diacri- 
al marks used in the Readers, I was at a loss to 

-- ow the sound of the & till, on enquiry of one 
- the editors, I was referred to ‘ Directions for 
: Pronunciation of English”? compiled by the 
ucational Department. ‘Turning to these Di- 
tions,” I find & is short it made long, as in 
ve, btirn, &c., but that, in such words as “her” 

, the a represents ‘fa vanish ind, fe. a sound 
ilar to long & pronounced very quickly.” What 

i “similar sound”? can be isa mystery, and 

1 to make it very quickly without sounding 


vary a little, sometimes considerably, but according 
tomy market-book on no day this year could pur- 
chases be made in accordance with that published 
list in its entirety. Of course I refer to the best 
of everything, as I buy nothing else, and I admit 
that I have been offered stale snipe and quail at 
one-eighth of the price [have paid for the best 
birds; perhaps that list referred to the former. I 
buy daily from 15 to 30 times the quantity pur- 
chased by most private families, and if the com- 
piler of the Herala’s list will supply me at the 
prices he uames, [am ready to make a contract 
for a year, and allow him in addition @ very large 
percentage. If there is a chance of such a contract 
being made, kindly give my name to the party 
desirous of entering into such an arrangement. 


Yours faithfully, KAMQ, 
Yokohama, December rgth, 1889. 


IRON RAILROAD BRIDGES FOR JAPAN. 


To THE Epitor OF THE ‘‘ JAPAN Mall.’ 

Sir,—It is now three and fa half years since 
a long continued and warm discussion upon 
the above subject in your paper was brought toa 
close, and perhaps some of your foreign readers, 
who were residents of Japan at that time, will 
think that it ought never to be reopened; never- 
theless, I shall once more tax your good nature by 
asking you, not to reopen the discussion (for most 
of my old opponents have, like myself, departed 
from the “ Land of the Rising Sun”), but to pub- 
lish certain matters that will interest the members 
of the Civil Engineering profession in Japan. 
My excuse for thus troubling you must be the 
deep interest which T naturally take in the welfare 
of a country where IT worked for four years, and 
where my efforts were so well appreciated. 
Now, as Japan must develop mainly by the 
ineers, especially in the line of 


energy of her engi | 0 
railroading, any important paper relating to this 


subject cannot be out of place in your columns 5 
consequently, [ask you to publish an article 
entitled “A French) Engineer on American 
Bridges,” which appeared in The Railroad 
and Engineering Fournal of this mouth, It is 
a translation of a paper by M. Le Rond, in 
the Annales des Ponts et Chaussées, and bears 
directly upou our discussion of four years ago. 
As it is an impartial paper, written by a French 
engineer for a French engineering society, and 
not a portion of a discussion affected by national 
prejudices, the Japanese engineers can read it 
with confidence. They will see that it endorses 
the stand which I took, viz., that the American 
method of bridge designing is superior to the 
European, nut only because the former ensures 
structures, but also because it is more 
economical. It has been very gratifying to me to 
hear from time to Gime from Japanese engineers 
travelling in America that bridges are being de- 
signed and built in Japan according to the methods 
given in my treatise on bridge designing ; for this 
shows that my efforts in that country were bot in 
vain. ‘The methods of designing described in both 
of my books are those which were employed in 
the United States in 1881; but since then many 
changes and improvements in bridge building 
have been made by American engineers. In the 
first place, mild steel has been gradually re- 
placing wrought iron in bridge work, and 
the time is not far distaat when its use 
be exclusive. Again, working experience has 
shown that for spans less than ninety or one 
hundred feet in length pin-connected bridges 
are unsatisfactory, owing to their lack of rigidity 
in resisting: the impact of Wains passing at great 
velocity, consequently the use of plate girder spans 
has been extended from sixty to ninety and some- 
Limes even one hundred feet. Triangular-riveted, 
or, as they are sometimes termed, lattice” 
girdersdo not find favour among American engi- 
neers, although there are some of them still built. 
The objections to this style of structure are 
numerous, while the advantages are few and pro- 
blematical. In the first place each girder is too 
long to be shipped in one piece, consequently, 
considerable field rivetting becomes necessary. In 
one case that I know of, a single track, tiiangular- 
rivetted girder span required the driving of five 
thousand field rivets, not only making the erection 
very expensive, but also causing the structure to 
be unsatisfactory, because rivets driven by hand 
in the field ave never as reliable as those driven by 
power in the shop. Again, it is impossible to say 
how the stresses at apices distribute themselves 
among the rivets, and the secondary stresses 
in both chords and web are often excessive. 
A span length between one hundred feet and 
one hundred and thirty feet is not a desirable 
one to eniploy, being too long for plate gir- 


better 


will 
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ders and too short for a satisfactorily designed 
through pin-counected bridge. However, sucha 
span length is sometimes unavoidable; conse- 
quently, American engineers are undecided as to 
what kind of a bridge is best for this case. I have 
a design, which I think will meet all the require- 
ments for rigidity, true economy, and facility of 
erection; and as soon as [ build a bridge of the 
kind, it will be described in the engineering papers. 
Another important change in American bridge 
practice is the riveting of floor-beams to posts, 
instead of suspending them from the chord pins as 
was formetly done. This adds greatly to the 
rigidity of the structure without increasing the 
cost appreciably. Panels have been gradually 
lengthening until we now have patfel lengths of 
over thirty feet. For single track bridges, how- 
ever, unless they be of very long span, I consider 
this panel length to be excessive, in that it makes 
the structure less rigid on account of the long 
lateral diagonals pulling at such an acule angle 
with the plane of the truss. It is simply keen- 
ness of competition among bridge companies 
that has brought these very long panels into use. 
Floor beams over piers between pedestals are 
being adopted, and are a desirable addition to 
a bridge, adding to the rigidity of the struc- 
ture, and making all the ironwork move as one 
mass when under the action of temperature slies- 
ses. Stringers abut against the webs of beams, 
and in spans not exceeding say two hundred feet 
in length are riveted thereto, but in longer spans 
they rest on shelves rivetted to the floor beams. 
The reason for this is that in long spans the strin- 
gers, when rivetted up throughout, give too much 
aid to the bottom chords when acted upon by the 
moving load, and cause a tendency to deflect the 
floor beams sideways. Stringers are spaced any- 
where from five feet to eight feet apart, according 
to the notion of the designer. I have used with 
satisfactory results a spacing of eight feet, but I 
employ 8” x 12” ties on edge and with only five 
inch openings, bolting each tie through the flanges 
of the stringers by three quarter inch staggered 
bolts. Euse an inner guard-rail of angle iron as 
described in my Memoir, and in addition, an outer 
guard of timber 6” x !10” on flat, dapped 14 
inches onto ties, simply for the purpose of prevent- 
ing the ties from being bunched by derailed wheels. 
Rigid lateral bracing is gradually replacing the 
adjustable, especially for the lower lateral system 
in through bridges and the upper lateral system 
in deck bridges. The change is a good one, 
although it increases the cost somewhat, for it 
adds considerably to the rigidity of the bridges. 
American shop practice has improved so funda- 
mentally of late years that it is no longer necessary 
to use full splices in top chord sections, as reliance 
can be placed upon abutting ends. Nevertheless, 
I believe we shall eventually hinge all top chords 
atthe main panel points, and thus do away with 
the splicing altogether. The whipple, or double 
intersection truss, is being discarded by American 
engineers, on account of the ambiguity of stress 
distribution, and is being replaced by what M. Le 
Rond calls in his paper the “ Pettit truss,” aname, 
by the way, not given to itin this country. Live 
loads are gradually increasing, my present stan- 
dard being a cac load of 3,400 pounds per lineal 
foot per track headed by two engines weighiug 
416,000 pounds in a length of 104 feet. Each 
engine weighs 120,000 pounds on a wheel base of 
fifteen feet, besides 16,000 pounds on the pilot 
truck, The tender weighs 72,000 pounds on a 
wheel base of fifteen feet, Larger live loads than 
this are used on several eastern roads. For the 

Japanese roads I would recommend that the car 
“toad for bridge computations be increased to 2,000 
pounds perlineal foot per track, but that the engine 
loads which I used in my Memoir be retained; be- 
cause the American style of freight car will 
surely be adopted sooner or later in Japan, The 
correctness of this surmise will be readily granted 
by any Japanese engineer who has made a study 
of American methods of railroading. Truss depths 
in American bridges, instead of being on the de- 
crease, as has been stated by English engineers, 
have been increased of late years; in fact, in my 
opinion, for single track bridges, which are always 
made narrow, the proper ratio of height to width 
has been a little exceeded. The reason for this is, 
again, competition between bridge companies 
upon fixed specifications that have no limiting 
ratio of height to width. Good bridge designing 
now-a-days requites that pins invariably pass 
through the centres of gravity of sections of bridge 
members, although the old practice ignores the 
eccentric effect of the top (or cover) plate in chord 
and batter brace sections. Batter braces are 
made with hinged ends, thus ensuring a uniform 
distribution of the load upon the pedestals. Lac- 
ing for compression members has almost entirely 
taken the place of latticing, thus effecting an econo- 
my of both material and shopwork. Rivets are 


The formula for strength of compression members 
have been changed, the effect being to reduce in 
most cases the sectional avea of the strut. That 


. : i 
in most general use is of the form p=a—b — 
® r 


where p is the intensity of working stress, = 
length of strut, and r==the least radius of gyration 
of its cross section, 2 and ¢ being expressed ’in 
the same unit, a@ a constant depending: upon the 
strength of the material, and & another constant 
depending on both the latter consideration and 
the condition of the ends of the strut. Bent eyes 
on lateral vods have becomes a thing of the past. 


In designing bridges of the American type I 
would advise Japanese engineers to follow the 
general principles expounded in my books, but to 
use more modern specifications than those there 
given. For highway bridges they would find my 
© General Specifications for Highway Bridges of 
Iron and Steel” complete and modern—in fact, 
the second edition (revised and enlarged) was 
issued only a few days ago. Any Japanese 
engineer who desires a complimentary copy 
of this pamphlet can obtain one by writing 
me to that effect, addressing to Kansas City, 
Mo., U.S.A. As for specifications for rail- 
road bridges, there are none that I follow 
exclusively, although those which are advertised 
in Engineering News ave good, However, I have 
in preparation some general specifications for rail- 
way bridges of iron and steel, which I shall be 
happy to send to Japanese engineers as soon as 
issued. 

Now in respect to M. Le Rond’s paper on 
‘A merican Bridges’ I have but few remarks to 
make. [tis well and carefully written, and shows 
that, for a foreigner, the author has studied very 
closely American methods of design. ‘There is one 
statement, however, in the paper to which I would 
take exception, viz., the alleged economy of canti- 
lever bridges in comparison with those of simple 
spans. Having since my return to America had 
occasion to design a number of cantilever bridges, 
among others that over the Colorado River on the 
Atlantic and Pacific Railway with a span of 
six hundred and sixty feet between centres of 
main piers, I have looked into this subject of eco- 
nomy, and find that for a length of eighteen 
hundred feet, and probably much more, three 
simple spans of equal length are more economical 
of metal than any possible arrangement of canti- 
lever spans requiring the same number of piers. 
Any one who has designed completely a canti- 
lever bridge will acknowledge that, as far 
as the effect of stresses in trusses goes, there is no 
economy of metal in the cantilever, owing to the 
complicated combinations of the effects of the 
numerous possible loadings, There is one feature 
of the cantilever, though, that in long spans might 
effect a slight economy, viz., ‘the small distance 
between central planes of trusses. In simple spans 
our limit is one twentieth of the span, while in 
cantilever bridges, to ensure the same lateral rigi- 
dity, the width needs to be only one twenty-ninth 
of the longest span. Cantilever bridges will 
usually cost just as much per pound to erect as 
will simple spans. ‘The great economy of the can- 
tilever comes in where false work is either very 
expensive on account of great depth of water, or 
where there is danger of its being carried away. 

Hoping that the Japanese engineers will con- 
tinue lo design their bridges according to the 
American method, and thanking you in advance 
for your courtesy in publishing my commuuication. 


IT remain, very respectfully yours, 


J. A. L. WADDELL. 
Consulting Bridge Engineer. 


WANAMAKER AS PRESIDENT. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE “JAPAN Mati” 


Sir,—It may be that your San Francisco cor- 
respondent is constitutionally incapable of second- 
ing the nomination ; it may be impossible to keep 
foreign visitors from the Philadelphia Bon Afarché, 
or from the Chestnut Street House, or from Oak 
Hall, or from the several branch houses in various 
cities ; it may be that 30 acres is too small an esti- 
mate of the floor space of the Wanamaker Stores ; 
it may be thatthe immortal Washington was calum- 
niated in his day; granting all this, nevertheless 
if “ Honest John” goes on and manages the 
postal department of the United States with the 
same genius and ability that he has already dis- 
played in his private business, it is quite possible 
that the American people may choose him as their 
chief, 

The battle in America is between the plutocrats 
and the people. 


The plutocrats cannot make a man President, 


figured for shear and bearing, but not for bending. but they may prevent his nomination, ‘They are 


powerless, however, when the people want a man 
with all their might. The people will want Wana- 
maker if he gives them what they need. 


The people need a postal telegraph. 
means a battle with the Western Union. The 
people need a postal package delivery. That 
means the defeat of Wells Fargo on the Pacific 
coast. The people need Postal Savings Banks. 
That means a general fight all along the line 
between the plutocrats and the people. The 
effete monarchies of Europe” have these three 
things; the American people need them, and if 
Jolhw Wanamaker can get then and give them, he 
shall be beloyed by all the people, as he is by 


That 


Your humble servant, 
AMERICAN CITIZEN. 
December 19th, 1889. 


THE PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY 


OF FAPAN. 
a 
A meeting of the Photographic Society of Japan 
was held at the Chamber’ of Commerce Rooms, 
Tokyo, on Dec. 12th, at 4.30 p.m. 
The following gentlemen were unanimously elect- 
ed as members of the Society :—Mr. Tamamura, 


Dr. G. Wagener, and Messts. Katzuzo Takeno- 
uchi, E. H. R. Manley, and J. B. Coulson. 


Objection had been taken to a certain proposed 
member on account of his having copied without 
permission, and sold, the pictures of a member of 
the Society. An explanation which was satis- 
factory both to the objecting member and to the 
Society was given, but the following resolution, 
proposed by Mr. E. R. Hotmes, and seconded by 
Mr. PALLISTER, was unanimously passed :—‘t That 
this Society discountenance, by all means in its 
power, the practice of copying the photographs of 
other artists for sale, and that, if the practice be 
continued, the Society take into consideration the 
desirability of making a by-law whereby such 
practice shiall ipso facto exclude from membership 
of the Society.” 


Mr. K. OGawa exhibited the collossal camera 
with which he had made photographs direct 
measuring 38 by 30 inches for the forthcoming 
exhibition, and an enormous tripod intended to be 
used with it in photographing interiors. ‘The to 
of the tripod reached the roof of the hall. A 
monster printing frame for making the pictures 
on paper measuring 4ft. 6in. by 3ft. 6in. was also 
shown, 


Mr. Konisui showed the “ Kodac,” the small- 
est of the numerous hand cameras now so popular, 
and Mr. Kajima some very beautiful opalotypes 
done on opal glass that had been coated with 
emulsion in Japan, 


Mr. W. K. Burrow read a paper on “ Eikono- 
gen,” the new developer. The results of his 
experiments had certainly been to make him 
conclude that the developer had good qualities, 
but he considered the claims made by the makers 
to be quite extravagant. On the whole Mr. Burton 
Gonos if it would oust our old friend pyrogallic 
acid. 


After the ordinary meeting was concluded, a 
special meeting was held, and Messrs. J. Johnston 
and F, Walkinshaw were elected members of 
Committee. Mr. A. J. Hare was elected Foreign 
‘Treasurer. : 


SEISMOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF 


FAPAN. 
a 


A Meeting of the Seismological Society was held 
in Tokyo on December 13th. Professor Kikuchi, 
Vice-President, presided. ‘The meeting was held 
in the lecture hall of the Tokyo Geographical 
Society, Nishi Konya-cho. This hall, in common 
with the whole building of which it is part, has 
been greatly improved by recent alterations, and 
forms a most attractive place for meeting. It is 
lit by electric light; and the ruddy glow from two 
English grates keeps it comfortable, and, what 
is nearly as important, makes it look so. As it 
was understood that Professor Milne was to re- 
deliver his lecture on the Measurement of Railway 
Train Vibrations, a!lgoodly audience collected. The 
first paper to be read was a translation (by Pro- 
fessor West) of an essay by Dr. Forel on 
“Seiches.” These are slow tidal-like oscillations 
existing in lakes, or at all events in Swiss Lakes, 
where they have long been a subject of investiga- 
tion. Two kinds have been recognised by Dr. 
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Forel as existing in Lake Geneva. In the one, 
the whole lake from end to end (or from side to 
side) oscillates about a single node in the centre. 
Thus when the level of the water at one end rises, 
the level at the other falls. Inthe second type, 
there are two nodes, at one-quarter and three quar- 
ters the length from either end. Thus the level of the 
water is high (or low) at both ends simultaneously, 
while between the nodes the level of the water ts 
low (or high). The time of the single node oscil- 
lation is approximately twice that of the double 
node oscillation, According to Forel, this periodic 
time depends in a very simple manner upon the 
fength aud depth of the lake in which the seiche 
is taking place, being directly as the length and 
inversely as the square root of the depth. The 
chief point of the paper was the application of this 
relation between period, length, and depth, to the 
case of a very shallow but tolerably long Jake in 
New South Wales, in which Mr. Russell of Syd- 
ney, had observed seiches. From his law, Dr. 
Forel calculated the average depth of this lake 
to be 18 feet—it really varies from 15 to 20 feet. 

Professor Milne, in refersing to the general phe- 
nomenon of Seiches, rematked that Dr. Forel 
seemed to regard atmospheric distu: bances as the 
chief source of these oscillations of level. It was 
quite possible, however, that long earth undulations, 
such as certainly occur after a large earthquake, 
might causeseiches—the undulation, however, must 
be synchronous with the natural oscillation of the 
water. He thought ithighly probable that investi- 
gations on such a lake as Inawashiro would lead 
to interesting results, 

Professor Mitwe then proceeded to lecture on 
Seismometry as applied to the motions of railway 
trains. The lecture was essentially the same as 
that delivered in Yokohama on the 6th inst., which 
has already been fully reported in these colunins, 
In his introductory remarks, however, he pointed 
out that the instruments now shown would pro- 
bably never have been invented had it not been 
for the Seismological Society of Japan; and that 
in these instruments we had a very practical out- 
come of the Society’s labours. Dr. Knott, Mr. 
Whittington, and others took occasion to empha- 
size this aspect of the case, pointing out that those 
who regarded the Society as having done nothing 
of any practical importance could now have no 
excuse for their ignorance; for this invention must 
appeal to the dullest. Mr. Meik, as an engineer, 
spoke highly of the practical value of the instru- 
ment which Professor Milne and Mr. Macdonald 
had together elaborated. He could imagine it 
saving hours of labour to the engineers whose 
duty it was lo keep a line in good oder; and he 
thought it might at once he applied to the settling 
of the much debated question of the comparative 
merits of locomotives with outside and inside cylin. 
ders. . 

The third paper was by Dr. Knott on the pos- 
sible penetration of falling stones. ‘The problem 
had been suggested last May, when, along with 
Professor Smith of Madras, he had presented to 
the Society their notes on Bandai-san. It was, in 
fact, an outcome of the great controversy of last 
year as to the origin of the so called conical holes. 
The data necessary fora solution of the problem 
had been somewhat difficult to get al; so that the 
line of argument sketched out in May had only re- 
cently been satisfactorily filledin. ‘Thepaper really 
formed the third part of the earlier paper entitled 
«Notes on Bandai-san,” soon to be published in the 
transactions, There were two distinct questions to 
be answered. First, with what speed can we rea- 
sonably expect a stone to fall to earth; and second, 
with such a speed what character of hole will the 
stone make? For an answer to both questions we 
must appeal to the experiments made by artillery- 
men. Now a study of their tables, which are all 
purely experimental, shows that at even moderate 
speeds a projectile experiences a considerable 
resistance as it pushes its flight through the air. 
‘ake for instance au ogival-headed projectile 
whose weight in pounds equals the square of its 
diameter in inches—say, a 36lb. projectile 6 inches 
in diameter. Then we find from the most recent 
of gunnery tables that—we take three particular 
examples—the horizontal speed 1s cut down from 
2,000 feet per second to 1,900 in 4 of a second; 
from 1,000 to goo feet per second in 1% second; 
and from 500 to 400 feet per second in 8} seconds. 
‘Thus in the second case, we have a loss in speed 
of 100 feet per second in 1% per seconds, that is a 
loss in speed of 614 feet second in 1 second. Nowa 
body moving upwards loses in one second 32 feet 
per second of speed because of the action of 
gravity. ‘Thus we see that the projectile moving 
straight upwards with a speed of 1,000 feet per 
second is tetarded by atmospheric resistance 
neatly twice as much as it is retarded by the 
action of gtavity. And, again, if the projectile is 
moving vertically downwards with the same speed, 
it will, instead of being accelerated in its fall, 


be distinctly retarded, because of the preponder- 
ance of the atmospheric resistance over the gravi- 
tation pull. In the third case given above we see 
that the retardation due to the air is 12 feet per 
second in one second, ‘Thus the projectile falling 
with a speed of 5co feet per second will be ac- 
celerated, but at a very much slower rate than 
if gravity only acted. These examples suffice 
to show what a very marked effect atmospheric 
resistance has even when the speeds are, from an 
artillery point of view, only moderate. For the 
paiticular projectile we have been discussing, the 
speed at which the atmospheric retardation is 
exactly equal to the acceleration due to gravily is 
740 feet per second. Hence we conclude that such 
a projectile falling through the air never can attain 
a higher speed than this. More than this, it can 
easily be shown that a body entering the earth's 
atmosphere with an enormous relative speed will 
have its speed cut down so tremendously as it 
descends into the denser and more resisting air, 
that when at length it comes to earth, its speed 
will not exceed 800 feet per second. ‘This con- 
sideration at once explains why meteorites come 
the earth with, as Professot Newton puts it, the 
force of a spent cannon ball. ‘The great loss of 
energy implied by the resistances at high speeds 
also explains the incandescence of meteorites, 
many of which never reach the earth’s surface in a 
substantial solid form. Our atmosphere is in fact 
an all encompassing shield protecting us from the 
worst effects of a meteoric cannonading. As the 
cosmic missile seeks its way to earth itis gently, 
but surely, robbed of energy and substance, and 
has barely enough momentum left to bury itself 
in the ground. Now what is true for a projectile 
shaped specially for penetrating purposes is true 
a fortiort for any rough-shaped stone that might 
be projected froma volcano. Weight, size, and 
shape must all be taken into account; and when 
this is done for a cube of stone, one yard each 
way—very approximately the size of one of the 
Bandaisan stones measured by Mr. Odlum—it is 
found that 720 feet per second is the limiting speed 
attainable by a fall in air from any allowable height 
to a point 8,000 feet above the sea-level. In the 
calculation the resistance of the air for a given 
speed is assumed to be proportional to the 
density, diminishing therefore at the higher heights. 
With a striking velocity then, of, say, 750 feet 
per second, to what depth in ordinary natural and 
therefore heterogenerous but compact earth will 
such a stone penetrate? Here again we appeal 
to experiments in guonery; and the result is 
that it is difficult to believe that a cubic yard 
block of stone could penetrate more than 5 feet. 
In doing so it would make a clean cut and 
leave a hole 3 or 4 feet wide and 2feet deep. The 
conclusions arrived at are in marked contrast to 
the conclusions of Mr. Odlum and other investi- 
gators into the origin of the Bandaisan holes. 
They would have us believe that such a stone 
would bury itself6 or 7 feet below the surface— 
that is, would penetrate to 8 or g feet—at the 
same time’ causing an immense splutter out of 
earth all round. Some of the holes, supposed to 
be formed in this way, are 15, 20, and 30 feet in 
diameter, with depths proportional! How such 
holes can be formed by stones falling nearly ver- 
tically with speeds of at most 750 feet per second 
isa question which everyone may answer to his 
own satisfaction; but let no one try to answer it 
until he has carefully considered the dynamics of 
the whole problem and especially the incontrover- 
tible facts of gunnery practice. 


Aftersome criticisms by the Rev. R. Whittington, 
which called forth a fuller explanation of cer- 
tain aspects of the subject, a few remarks were 
made by Professor Milne, who thought that, 
although Dr. Knott’s present discussion might not 
have thrown much light on the vexed question as 
to how the holes of Bandai-san were formed, never- 
theless it seemed to raise insuperable difficulties in 
the way of those who thought they had explained 
the holes as having been caused by falling stones. 
The present paper had, to his mind, demonstrated 
the weakness of a theory against which he had 
from the first strongly protested. 


The CHAIRMAN, in conveying the thanks of the 
Society to the authors of the respective papers, 
remarked that whatever be the true explanation 
of the origin of the Bandaisan holes, he was dis- 
posed to admit that Dr. Knott's calculations had 
‘knocked a considerable hole” in the position 
taken up by Mr. Odlum and others. 
The meeting then adjourtied. 


To tHe Dear.—A Person cured of Deafness 
noises in the head,of 23 year standings by a simple 
remedy, will send a description of it FREE to any 
Person who applies to NICHOLSON, 21, Bedford 
Square, London, W.C., England. = May t.1y. 


A FRENCH ENGINEER ON AMERI- 
CAN BRIDGES. 
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The construction of metallic bridges has made 
great progress since the publication of the work of 
MM. Lavoinne aud Pontzen, both in relation to 
the system of bridges and the method of execution 
and in the nature and quality of the material 
used. Works daring in their design and of a kind 
entirely new have enabled us to cross in an admir- 
able and comparatively inexpensive way ravines 
and rivers, which had heretofore defied the engi- 
neer, and steel has almost entirely replaced iron 
in bridge construction. 

For a description of the earlier American bridge 
the engineer may consult with advantage the works 
of Malezieux and of Lavoinne and Pontzen. We 
propose here to give a short summary of the actual 
state of the art of bridge construction in America. 

We will pass by entirely wooden bridges, al- 
though the railroad lines still use, especially in the 
Far West, many wooden bridges, often of consi- 
derable span; thus, for instance, at Albany, over 
the Willamette River, there is a Howe truss draw 
of 260 ft. span. 

Generally speaking American bridges may be 
divided into four principal types : 

1. Girder or ‘Truss bridges. 

2. Suspension bridges. 

3. Arch bridges. 

4. Cantilever bridges. 

OF these four classes of bridges we will speak 
separately. 

I, GIRDER OR TRUSS BRIDGES. 

These bridges are the true American type of 
bridge and include the greater part of the works. 
yearly constructed in that country. 

They consist of members composed of simple 
elements, divided into chords, posts, and ties, 
each member being usually exposed to only a 
single kind of strain, compression, or tension, to 
the exclusion of all bending movement, and held 
together by pins. 

The trusses, in which the parts are called upon 
to resist only a single kind of strain, include also 
counter-ties, which are only called upon to support 
a en in certain unsymmetrical conditions of the 
load. 

Bridge trusses may be divided into three classes : 
Simple, Multiple, and Complex. 

A Simple Truss may be divided into a system 
of triangles, each having one side common with 
the adjoining one; an example of this is the Pratt 
truss. 

A Multiple Truss may be decomposed into 
several simple trusses, the chords of which coin- 
cide; an example being the Linville. 

A Complex Truss is a simple truss in which the 
effective bearing of the panels is reduced by con- 
structing on these panels asa base a secondary 
truss; atu example will be found in the Pettit 
truss. 

The simple trusses most generally in use are 
the Warren, or triangular truss, and the Pratt 
truss. 

The multiple trusses most used are the Linville 
truss and the multiple Warren truss. Linville 
trusses have been made triple and even quadruple, 
but the double is now the only one in use in 
truss bridges. Generally the points of crossing of 
the two systems are used as points of suspension 
for the bridge fluor, which reduces by one-half the 
length of the panels. The quadruple triangular 
system has been used in the construction of several 
riveted bridges. 

‘The complex truss most used is the Pettit system. 
The Union Bridge Company also uses several 
complex systems, derived from the simple trian- 
gular system, 

Multiple trusses, and especially the Linville 
truss, have been for some time the only ones used 
for large spans. Among these we may mention 
here the span of 520 ft. on the Cincinnati Southern 
Bridge over the Ohio, built by the Keystone 
Bridge Company, under the direction of Mr. 
Bouscaren ; the steel bridges at Plattsmouth and 
Bismarck, each having three 400 {t. spans, and the 
Blair Bridge, also over the Missouri; these three 
bridges were designed and built by Mr. Morison, 
one of the engineers who has built most during 
the last few years. ‘There may be mentioned also 
the Randolph Bridge over the Missouri, having 
three spans of 4oo ft. each in steel, built by Mr. 
Strobel under the direction of Mr. Don J. White. 
more. 

Nevertheless many engineers are giving up the 
multiple systems in favour of the simple and com- 
plex trusses. Reason and experience alike have 
shown that it was incorrect in practice to consider 
multiple girders as formed of simple girders 
working separately without interfering with each 
other, and that the calculation of strains under the 
hypothesis is always subject to doubt. In simple 
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or complex girders, on the other hand, the strains 
can be ascertained by calculation with great ex. 
actness. Moreover, a number of important works 
have been built in recent: years on the Pettit 
system—the Cincinnati & Covington Bridge, over 
the Ohio—or even on the Warten system—the 
Henderson Bridge, over the Ohio, with a channel 
spun of 522 ft.—or the Pratt system—the bridge 
over the Hawkesbury River, New Souil Wales, 
with seven spans of 4oS and 416 ft. The applica 
tion of a simple system to long spans is something 
entirely new in’ American construction, and it is 
marked by a tendency to substitute long panels for 
the short panels cf the old systems, 

Simplicity of construction and the advantage of 
having ina span only a single form and a single 
le: eth for all similar parts, the cross section alone 
varying, long since caused American engineers to 
give up the slipiit economy allowed by making the 
tinsses of a variable height. 

It may be said, however, that broken or jointed 
chords have entered into practice for some years 
pst, and are now frequentiy employed in small 
Pratt trusses, in’ the form of an inverted bow- 
firing, and in large spans of the Pratt and Pettit 
types. Instances are found in the Van Buren 
Bridve, the Sanlt Ste. Marie, the Cincinnati & 
Covington, and the Hawkesbury River bridges, 
‘Phere has even been built, at Pittsburgh, in 1883, 
a bridge of the bow-string type, recalling the 
Tiidge over the Rhine at) Mayence, and Mi. 
Boascaren has built, in 1886, a bow-string: canti- 
hove over the Licking River at Newport. 

American truss bridges are alvays pin-jointed, 
although some companies, ike the Cnion Bridge 
Company, bave built rivetted tluss bridges; tor ine 
ttance, one of the quadiuple-toangular system, of 
187 tte span, over the Tudsen River at Troy. But 
we cannot from this conchide that the Ameticans 
are giving up the pin-jeint forthe rivetted construc. 
tion; in fact, the example whieh we have just cited 
remains a solitary one, and tats work has been 
done only by a single company, which is remark- 
able in recent years for the efferts which it has 
dene to improve constriction, abd by the atten. 
tion which it has piven to the building of iarpe 
cantilever bridges. Aside from this excepional 
example, the span of rivettcd girders is generally 
limited to roo it. Below that tint the pin-jointed 
tisses are too Tipht and offer too little resistance 
to accidents such as derailments, and plain rivetted 
gdets are generally used, but all the bridges 
of medium and of large span are built on the pin- 
joint sysiem, 

Far from giving up this system, American 
engineers have entuely abandoned ain their con- 
stuuction certain old arrangements, such as the 
seeve-joints formerly used by the Pharnix Bridge 
Company, or the riveted joints used in the Cincin- 
nati Bridge or the Kentucky River viaduct, and 
specifications always require that all the joints 
should be pin-connected, 

The principal objection which American engine- 
ners make to rivetting is, that it cannot be well 
done in the shops. For this reason they limit as 
nich as posible connections of this kind in their 
works, and take care generally to put upon rivets, 
driven in place, only a sort of passive work, re- 
quiring them to keep the assembled places in their 
respective positions only, and not to transmit any 
strain from one to the other. 

The counter-bracing of American tiusses is or- 
dinarily pin-jeinted alse, and composed of com- 
pression members, which are at once special parts 
and ordinary members of the structure, and are 
generally crossed and joined together by adjust- 
able fastenings. The flexibility resulting trom 
this airanpement, however, has some inconvenien- 
ces, and inrecent works an application of rivetting 
moreot less extensive bas been made to the counter- 
bracing, as will be found in the Omaha, the 
Randolph, the Poughkeepsie, and other bridges. 

The floor-systent of American bridges is pene- 
rally composed of beams or girders supported 
directly by the pins or bolts of the truss, and 
joined together by longitudinal girders which cariy 
the road. ‘The road, ov track is laid upon cross. 
ties, or in exceptional cases upon longitudinal 
slecpers. The fee in American bridges is only 
subjected to bending strains; itvests upon fixed 
points, being cither carried upou the upper chord 
in deck bridges or suspended from the lower chord 
in through bridges. 

Tu many new works the floor-system and the 
connterbracing only are of iron, the rest of the 
bridge being ot steel. 

It may be said in a general way that in late 
years American engineers have sought less to 
create new types than to climinate the imperfect 
or complicated types formerly used, and to perfect 
the parts and the methods of construction of their 
favourite types. The study of the progress tealized 
in this direction is very interesting aud instructive, 
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but the limits of the present article do not permit 
us here to enter fully into the developments, which 
must be reserved for a more detailed study. 

2. SUSPENSION BRIDGES. 

America possesses the largest and, it may be 
said, the best suspension bridges. “The works of 
the class have been built with very great care, and 
the systems employed have been such that they 
could be applied without danger to the longes* 
spans and the heaviest rolling loads. We have 
not here space tor any full description of these 
works, accounts of which may be found elsewhere. 
These bridges may be divided into two principal 
classes: 

1. Suspension bridges with a rigid floor and 
inclined wires or repes, which include the largest 
and the finest bridges, such as the Suspension 
Bridge at Niagara Falls, $23 ft. span, the Cincin- 
nati Bridge, and the Brouklyn Bridge, 1,600 ft. 
span. 

2. Suspension bridges with a rigid cable, of 
which there are two examples at Piusburgh; one 
over the Alleghany, with parallel cables united 
by Gianyular bracing, and the other known as the 
Point Bridge, over the Munonpahela River. 


Suspension bridges are theoretically more econo- 
mical than trusses, but the advantage, very light 
when we speak of American trusses, disappears in 
the execution, in consequence of the greater quantity 
of hand-work cequired in suspension bridges and 
the hiph cost of that kind of work in America, 
Thus, no important works of this kind have been 
undertaker since the Broakivn Bridge, but a well- 
known engineer, Aly. Lindenthal, bas recently 
ploposed to butid a suspension bridge carrying six 
tracks, watch will cross the Hludson River with a 
stewie span of 2,850 16, resting upon steel towers 
600 ft. in height. This bridge, which would in- 
clude also two shore spans of 1,390 ft. each, would 
have both tipid cables and a rigid floor system, 

Nevertheless, since the invention of the canti- 
lever cystem, in spite of the advantapeous work of 
metal in suspension bridges, the era of those bridge 
seems to atan end, and Mr. Lindenthal’s: project 
seems to be far from execution, 


3. ARCH BRIDGES. 

The fine arch bridge over the Mississippi at St. 
Louis, has remained for a tony time without 
imitation in Ametica, “The reason is, that with 
these, as with suspension bridges, the expense of 
construction is considered too great. 

This year, however, a very fine arch bridge, 
known as the Manhattan Bridge, and having two 
spans of 51o ft. each, has been built over the 
Harlem River, in the suburbs of New York. 
Chis bridge is built upon centres and has rivetted 
counter-bracing, “The arches are full, like those 
of Nantes, and carry the floor by means of 
columns, which are counter-biaced only ina 
transverse direction, 


This elegant system is not without its incon. 
venicnces in a work of the size of the St. Louis 
Bridge. This bridge carries a very heavy railroad 
traflic, and, in) consequence doubtless of the 
vibrations inevitable in this system, the tails of 
each track creep about 2 ft. a day, in the direction 
mowhich trains travel and no method has yet been 
found to stop this creeping. Tt may be noted, 
however, that the floor of ie St. Louis Bridge has 
been recently entirely rebuilt, and at this writing 
the results have not been reported, 

4. CANTILEVER BRIDGES, 

The invention of cantidever bridges has been the 
greatest step in advance realized in America in 
the artof construction, These remarkable works 
have not generally the elegance of an arch bridge, 
but they have definitely solved the question of the 
construction of bridges of very large span. The 
building of the great suspension bridges and of 
the arch bridges at St. Louis, had proved that the 
economical solution of the problem did not lie in 
those systems. ‘The complete solution, from both 
a practical and economical point of view, was for 
the first time furnished by the building of the 
Kentucky River Bridge, by Mr. Shaler Smith. 

In this bridge the central span extends beyond 
this supporting points and carries the lateral spans. 
In the bridge built by Mr. Schneider at Niagara 
Falls, on the other hand, the lateral spans are ex- 
tended beyond the points of support and carry the 
cential spans. 

In both types the free suspension of the central 
span is secured by a special arrangement, which 
cau be reduced strictly to a pin-joint on one of the 
chords and a sliding-joint on the other. 

The first type is represented by the Kentucky 
River Bridge and by the Minnehaha Bridge, of 
Shaler Smith, and by a plan for a great cantilever 
bridge, which was prepared by Mr, Bouscarren, for 
the Cincinnati and Covington Bridge, but which 
was not carnied out, having been teplaced by a 
work with separate spans. “The second type finds 
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examples in the Niagara Bridge; the Frazer River 
Bridge, on the Canadian Pacific, also by Mr. 
Schneider; the St. John Bridge, by the Dominion 
Bridge Company; the Kentucky and Indiana 
Bridge at Louisville, and the Poughkeepsie Bridge, 
by the Union Bridge Company. 


To this type also belongs the Lachine Bridge, 
having two, cantilever spaus of 4oo ft., and a total 
length of 3,520 ft., built over the St. Lawrence 
River, for the Canadian Pacific Railroad, by the 
Dominion Bridye Company, from the designs of 
Mr. Shaler Smith. In this bridge, perhaps the 
finest. of its class, which consists of two connected 
cantilever spans, the suspended span does not 
exist, and the two cantilever arms being joined, the 
bridges is reality forms a continuous girder car- 
tied upon five supports. Alone among all the 
bridges of ils class so far built, it has the two can- 
tilevers jointed in this manner, which requires a 
symmetrical construction and balancing upon the 
central pier. 

Cantilever bridges have a double origin, first 
practical and then theoretical. The idea of the 
cantilever construction dates back evidently to the 
St. Louis Bridge, but the construction of that work, 
without the ordinary false-work, required the con- 
struction of immense wooden towers, to carry the 
suspending cables used until the arch was com- 
pleted, and the Kentucky River Bridge was the 
first built without any intermediate supports. 


In a theoretical point of view cantilever bridges 
are continuous gitders carried on four supports 
and jointed at two places in their span. They 
are, then: 1. So far as they are continuous girders, 
lighter than bridges of separate spans. 2. Lighter 
than ordinary continuous girders, from the fact 
that the bending movement is nothing at the 
points of suspension, for any distribution of weight 
which may be made, and that the position of these 
points can be chosen in such a way as to secure a 
maximum enonomy. 


The complete theory of the cantilever system 
involves other considerations, which we hope 
hereafter to develop in a detailed study of the 
type, and for which there is not room in this paper. 
We must limit ourselves to the few following state- 
ments, which will be sufficient to establish the su- 
periority of the American system in general and 
of the cantilever system in particular over the 
European systems, both from the point of view of 
rapidity and ease of construction and from that of 
econony. 


Bridges with separate spans are erected on false- 
work; for the laryest spans this operation takes at 
most one or two weeks. The Union Bridge Com- 
pany erected, in three days, a span of 260 ft. in the 
bridge over the Arkansas, at Van Buren. 

In the cantilever bridges the counter-weight 
span is erected on false-work, but the cantilever 
span without supports, the trusses sustaining 
themselves. 


The Kentucky River Bridge, composed of three 
spans of 375 ft. was built over a ravine 280 ft. deep, 
withont any false work except a wooden pier to 
support the centre of the bank-spans, the whole 
work taking 16 days. The metallic part of the 
Niagara Falls Bridge, which includes two lateral 
spans of 108 ft., and a central span of 495 ft., 
resting upon metallic towers nearly 200 ft. in height, 
was built between August 29 and November 22, 
1883. “The bank-spans were erected on false-work 
and the central spans without supports. 

The Kentucky River Bridge, which is of iron 
and carries a single track, had in all in the struc- 
ture 1,642 tons of metal, of which 1,283 tons were 
in the trusses and 359 tons in the iron towers. 
According to Mr. Lindenthal, three spans of the 
ordinary type would have weighed 1,579 tons for 
the superstructure alone, or 286 tons more than 
the actual weight of the bridge. The cantilever 
system in this work may thus be credited with a 
saving of about 18 per cent. in metal over the 
ordinary American system. If, now, we compare 
it with the average weights of European bridges, 
taking as a standard the tables given by In- 
spector-General Croizette-Desnoyers, a rivetted 
girder of the European type of the same span 
would weight 5,270 kg. per running meter— 
that ts, 668 kg. more than an ordinary American 
bridge and 1,570 more than a cantilever bridge. 


The cantilever bridge at Niagara Falls, which 
has a double track and is in part of steel, required 
altogether 2,035 tons of metal, of which 1,670 tons 
are in the superstructure. ‘The proportion of steel 
used is about one qaurter. ‘Three separate spans 
of the American pattern and of the same propor- 
tion of steel, would have required 2,009 tons for 
the superstructure, so that the economy of the 
cantilever system in this case was about 17 per 
cent. If we compare these weights with that of a 
European bridge of the same span, we find that 
such a bridge would have required 2,700 tons of 
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metal, if-all of iron, or 2,200 tons if one-quarter 
of steel. 

Fiom this example we find that the saving in 
material of the ordinary American bridges over 
the European system is about 10 per cent, while 
with the cantilever the saving would be about 24 
per cent. 

Jtis true that: pin jointed and especially canti- 
lever bridges show yreater deflection under the 
passage of a rolling load than tivetted bridges, but 
this deflection would not present any serious tn. 
conveniences except for the passape of trains at a 
very high speed, and it is always easy to avoid 
them by a careful study of designs. ‘They do not 
constitute by any means a vice inherent to the 
American system, 

Ivis perhaps, useless here to enter at any length 
into the old discussion of the relative merits of 
pio-jointed and tivetted bridges. Tt is, perhaps, 
best to conclude witha distinguished American 
engineer, that the final decision will come to a 
point between that now claimed by the extreme 
advocates of both systems, and the final solution 
will be a mixed one. 

In fact, it is toward this mixed solution that 
American practice is now tending, by the adoption: 

1. Of tiveted girders for small spans, the limit 
at which it is best to cease applying this system 
being not yet definitely fixed, but perhaps pene- 
tally taken at about roo ft. 


2. Of pin-jeinted spans in ail other cases. 


3. Of rivetted counter-bracing in pin-jointed 

bridges of large dimension, 
CONCLUSION, 

Fromm this study, and from the examples which 
we have given and which could easily be multi- 
plied, it follows that the American methods of con- 
struction have a certain number of incontestable 
advantages over the methods pursued in Europe. 


1. In American bridges, even of the multiple 
system, the strains are much more exactly defined 
than in any rivetted system, and io the butdges ot 
the simple system the knowledge of the strains is 
absolutely certain, 

2. The construction of these works ts much more 
simple and more tapid than that of Fenopean 
bridges. 

3. The cantilever system permits us to span 
large openings at any height whatever, and works 
built on this system are wot exposed to accidents, 
such as happened at the “Pardes Viaduct and 
which are always to be feared when itis necessary, 
as in that case, to launch a completed span upon 
the piers. Moreover, the use of the pin-joint) con 
struction peraiits the execution of these works with 
astonishing rapidity. “The Booth Bridge, where 
the English have applied the cantilever system, 
and which, undet construction for several years, is 
sull far from completion, could have been built in 
much tess time on the pin-joint system, 

4. Finally, the different American systems realize 
a savings of from To te 30 per cent, over our bridges 
in weight, and the saving tn hand-labour is sti 
greater. 

It remains for ns to prove that these advantages 
are net counterbalanced by a want of tipidity, by 
an excess of strain imposed upon metal beyond 
the limits allowed by us, aor hy increased difficulty 
of costof maintenance, “To answet these criticisms 
it is necessary to study in detail: 

1. The principles applied to the use of metal in 
American bridges. 2 The form given to the 
members according to their work and the method 
of assembling the parts. 3. The methed of con- 
struction of the different members of the metallic 
trusses, the nature and quality of the metal 
employed, according to the parts in which it is 
used, the work to which they are submitted in’ the 
shops and the tests made of them both before and 
after they are put into their final form, 

Such a study is necessary to justify the aduption 
of the pin-joint constuction, since there isalwaysa 
difference between theory and = practice, and to 
undertake an important work on this system 
without profiting: by the long experience of Ame- 
rican enyineers, would be to invite almost cettainly 
some of the accidents which happened when this 
kind of construction was first adopted, ‘To prove 
this we may give a single example. At the 
Bismarck Bridge, a very remarkable work, which 
we have already had occasion to mention, the 
order of two eye-bars meeting at the centeal pin 
was teversed by a mistake; alhongh the ce. 
ciprocal displacement of each of these bars amon. 
ted tohardly 3.cm., there resulted a strain of 21 
ky. per square millimeter on the pin, 

Pin-jointed bridges will not permit any careless- 
ness or even mediocrity in the execution of the 
work, although it may pass in a rivetted bridge.— 
Mr. Le Rounn in the Annales des Ponts et 


Chaussées. 


LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
—_—_—_->-—— 
[Revrer “Spsrctan” to “Japan Matb.?j 


London, December 15th, 

The Hon. BE, L. O'Malley [Attorney-General 
at Hongkong) has been appuinted Chief Justice 
of the Straits Settlements. 

An epidemic of influenza, which has recently 
been spreading throughout Europe, has reached 
London and Berlin, and the courts of law, 
schools, and theatres have been closed. 

London, December 16th. 

The Times publishes intelligence from Africa 
which states that the Portuguese, under Major 
Pinto, have attacked the Makololos, killing a 
hundred of the people and capturing two British 
flags which had previously been presented to 
the tribe by Consul Johnson. Major Pinto has 
announced that he will carry his policy of con- 
quest lo Nyassa. Lisbon telegrams are to the 
effect that Portugal supports the claim to Nyassa- 
land, despite British menaces. 

London, December 17th. 

The Cronin trial is concluded, and the jury 
have found Loughlin, O'Sullivan, and Burke 
guilty of murder, ‘Lhe Judge sentenced them 
to imprisonment for life. 

London, December 18th. 

Lieut.-General W.G. Cameron, C.B., com- 
manding H.BOM. Forces in China and Hong- 
kong, has been appointed to succeed Lient.- 
General Henry Augustus Smyth, R.A., at the 
Cape of Good Hope. 


(Pros tae “ AexGkoxe Ter rGrver.) 
Shanghai, December 4th, 

By Imperial decree Stin, prefect of Kuang 
choufu (Canton) has been promoted to be the 
Taotai of Yeu Chiang, Kuangsi. He has been 
ordered to go up to Peking immediately. Li, 
prefect of Wai-chou, is ordered to be acting- 
prefect of Canton, 

Yao Nien Ts’z, a native of Soochow, formerly 
Provincial Treasurer of Kuangtung, has been 
selected to be the new Minister Plenipotentiary 
to Japan. 


TIME TABLES AND STMAMENS. 
> 
TOKYO-VOKOHAMA RATLWAY, 
Down TRUINS LEAVE SHIMBASHE Station at 6.10,* 
6 40, 8, 8 95.4 9.45,* and 10.50, am, and 12,05, 1.25, 


239, 4, 4.45.7 6.15, 6.50, 8 30. 9.55, ani TEASE p.m, 
Up RAINS LEAVE YOKOHAMA Stution at 6 


6 30, 
7.20, 8.30, 9.18.7 10.20, and r1.g9 am., and 12,50, 
2.335 439.7 §.05, 6.35, 7-50, 9 10, 10.05, and 13 057 


pm. 
Farnes—irst-class, se2 60; second class, sen 49; 


and third-class, sen 20. 

Trains marked * rnin through without stopping at Omori, Ka- 
wasaki, Tsurumi and Kanagawa Stations. 
run throngh without stopping at Omori, Kawasaki and Tsu- 
rumi Stations. Down trains at 6,10 aan. runnstarther than 
Kvoto, arriving there at tt.20 pan.; at g.4S a.m. no further 
than Nagova. arriving at 10,10 pam.; at 2.30 p.m. no further 
than Shizuoka, arriving atg p.m.; and the train at 4.45 p.m, 
runs to Kobe, arriving at 12.50 p.m, next day. 


YOKAIDO RAILWAY. 

Vaains neavieeYououasty down, at 6.55, 9. 
10.30 a.m, and 1. 3.28, 525. and 7.45 pone; aad 
Koce (up) at 658, 840, and rrroam., amd 2.47, 
1-57, 7 25 and 9.40 p.m, 

Kanus—VTo Jlodogays, first-class ser 6, second 
class sen 4, Ueind class seu 2.10 Votsnlea, ven 18, sen 
12, sen 6; to Ofuna sen 36 sen 24, sen 12; 10 Puii- 
Sawa, Seu 42, sen 28, sen igi to Hiratsulea, sen 60, 
yen 44, seit to Oiso, seu 75, seu 50, sem 25% 
and to Kozu, sen of, sen 62, sen ay, 

Down trains at 6.gs a.m. run no further than Kyoto, arriving 
there at tr.2zop.m.; at 10.30 a.m. no further than N 
arriving at 10.10 p.m.; at 3.25 p.m. no farther thos Shivnoks, 
arriving atgp.m.; and the treinat 5.35 pein. rus to Kobe, 
arriving at 12.50 p.m. next day. 


A tramway runs between Kezv and Yrsoro (distance 4 ri.) 
Feoilisha may be hired between Yumoro and Miyaxosnrta 


distance thor. 


OFUNA-YOKOSUKA RAILWAY, 

TRAINS LAV! Oruns fdownl at 7.35 and g.4s am., 
and 1.45.405, 6.15, and 8.30 pam. Kamakura (down: 
at 749 andgsganm.,, and 1s, 4.19 G20, and 844 
om. and ZusniMursa (downl at Sor art rer aam, 
and 241, 4.31, 6.41, and 850 p.m, Yorosuka fp) 
at. G40, Bso, sud 17.15 a.m., and 2,50, s, and 730 
p.m; ZUSHIMURA (1p) at 7.0%, 9 09, and 11.36 am., 
and 309, 5 21,and 751 p.m.; and Kamakurs (up) at 
7-13,9.20, and 11.48 a.m., and 3 21, 5 33 and 803 p.m, 

Fares—To Kamakura, first-class sen g, second-class 
sen 6, third-class sen 3; to Zushimura sez 15, Sem 10, 
sew5; and to Yokosuka sew 30, sen 20, sen 10. 


and 


225 


Those marked (+) } 


KOZU-KOBE RAILWAY. 

Down ‘Tratns Leave Kozu at 8.32 aim. and 12,12 
§0§ and7.10 p.m.; GoTemprat go 52 am, and 1.32, 
6.24 and 8.32 pm.; Numazu at 10.49 4.m., and 2.29, 
7-15, and 9.24 p.m.; SutzvoKs at 7.15 a.m.,and 12.19, 
g5,and 1o.sgpm.; WaAMAmarsu at 1.169 and to-am, 
and 2.49 and 6.45 pon ; ‘TovoHASHE at 2.14 and 11.10 
am. and 3.39 and 7.45 p.m ; Oru at 420 a.m. and 
1.06, § 27, and 9.25 pm.; Nacoya at s,g45, and rico 
am, and 2and615 pm.; Grruat 6,and 10 53a m.,and 
1, 3.06, and 7.17 v.am.; OGaxrat 6.28 and 11.24 a.m., 
and 1,28, 337, and 7.47 p.m.; MArBara at 7.45 a.m, 
and r, 249.5.07, and g p.m.; Hikone at 7 58 a.m., 
and 1.18, 3.02, 5.25, and ort pan.; Basa (Otsu) at 
934 and 16 44 a.m., and 3.15, 4.40, and 7.10 p.m.; 
Kyoto at 10.14 am., and 4.05, §.33, and 8 p.m.; and 
OSAKA at 11.45 aam., and 5.35, 7.20, and 9.50 p.m. 

Ue Tratns peave Kobe at 5.55 and 9.55 a.m. and 
1.55 and §.30 pam.; Osaka at 7.06 and 11.06 am. 
and 3.06 and 6.36 pan.; Kyoto at 5.35 and 8.40 a.m. 
and 12.40, 4.36, and Sos p.m.; Biba (Otsu) at 6.18 
and 9 3t a.m, and 1.30, 525 and 8 s2p.m.; Hrkong 
at 7.56 and 1.05 am. and 3.05 and 7.08 pm.; Mare 
BAKA at 8.13, and 11.20 am. and 3.22, 7.25, and 1042 
pm.: OGAKE at 9.30 am. and 12.3), 4.42, 8.46, and 
11.5§ pin.; Giru at 12.18 and 9.57 a.m. and 1.02, 
5.09, and gars pam.; NaGoya at 1.00, 6, and ram, 
and 2.10 pam.; OFU at Lt, Off. and rns4 an. and 
2.56 pam.; ‘Toyonasut at 3.17 and 8.39 a.m, and 1.30 
and 4.42 p.m.: Hamamatsu at 4.25 and 9.45 a.m. and 
245 ando p.m,; Suizvoka at 708 and 10.g0a m and 
12.45. ond 535 pa.: Numazu at 8.43 a.m. and 12.14, 
224,and 7.14 pin. and GotemBa at 9.55 a.m. and 
1.29, 333 and 8.28 p.m, 


Farns—Kozu to Goteniba: first-class, se2 66, second. 
class sen 44. third-class sex 22; to Numazu yen 1.11, 
sen 74, sen 37; to Shizuoka yeu 213, yer 1.42, sen 
71; to Hamamatsu jew 3.57, yen 238, yen 1.19; to 
VYoyohashi yer 4.23, ven 2.82, ven 1.41; to Ofu ven 
§ 22, ven 348, ven 174; to Nagoyaven §.58, yeu 
372, sen 1.85; to Gilu ven 6.15, yen 4.10, ye 205; 
to Osaki yer 6 42, vert 4.28, ven 2.14; to Muibara ven 
705, 16 4.70, ven 2355 to Hikone yom 717, ven 4.78, 
ve 2.39; to Baba yen 8.10. ew 5.40, yen 270: to 

r 
Kyoto vex 8.40, ven 5 Go, yen 280; to Osnka yen 
QO 21, yew O14. yen 3.07; ani to Kobe yen 9.81, yen 
6.54, ven 3.27. 
The down train at 8.32 a.m, runs no further than Kyoto, arriving 
there at 11.20 pam.5 at 12.12 pom, no further than Nagoya, 
ing at 10.10 psm.; at §.os pom. no further than Shizuoka, 
arriving at g p.m.; and the train at 7.10 p.m.runs to Kobe, 
arriving at 12.0 p.m.next day. The up train at ©.¢3 a.m. 
runs no farther than Shizuoka, arriviny there at 8.40 p.m. 3 
at agg a.m, and tgs pam. no further than Nagoya, arriving 
ively at 6.07 and ross pom.; and the train at 5.30 p.m? 
rans to Shimbashi arriving at 1.40 pom. next day. 


TOKYO-SHIOGAMA RAILWAY, 


Trains Leave Unxo (downi at 6.40 and 11.45 a.m., 
and 2.45 and §.40 p.n.; Ursunomiya (down) at 10.02 
am. and 3.03 and 6.03 p.n.; Surrakawa (down) at 8 
wmand £2.30 and 542 p.m.; KRortyama (down) at 
9.23 am.and 1.sgand 655 pani; Furusuinta (down) 
7.38 and 11.33 amoand 345 pau: Sexpar (down) 
at 6.45 and 10.25 a.m. and 2.30 and 635 pan, 


PRauins nesvin SuroGars (up, at 7 and 11.05 acm, 
md 3 roand 71s panl: Sinpaxr up) at 7.35 and 11.40 
aw, and 345 pans: Furusiima Grp) at 640 and 
19,26 ag. aud 2.36 panl; Rortvacta dupe at Raa 
aaim,, und 12.22 and 4.29 p.m.; SHIRAKAWA (up) at 
O.40 and o. 18 avn, and gy Joop; Ti sunomyva (ip) 
at O23 and gto aan., and 12.19 and arg p.m. 

Kanes —Uene to Utsunomivea, fitst-cutss vew 2 
second class vem 1.32, third-cliss sen 66; to Korivama 
vent 4.10, ven 2.74, 0¢2 1.375 to Mukushinia ver 5,16 
3.32, ven 1.66; to Sendai set O48, ven 4.30, vem 2455 
ao Sbrogsana ven oO 75, Veit 4.50, ve 2 


SHINJIKU-HACHTIOTL RAILWAY. 
TRAINS LeAVE SiinjyrKu, “VoKyvo, (down) at 6.52 
ind g.sg3 a.m. and 12.56 and 1.25 pam sand Hecitoyt 
foi at 8 sq and 11.30 a.m. and 2.25 and 6 p.m, 
Fares—First-class sem Go; second-class sem 60; 
third-class sem 30, 


NAGOYA-TAKETOYVO RAILWAY. 
Yrarns cicavie NAGOvA at Qos acm., and 5.65 pam 
ind Farkroyo at 7.50 am. and 3.56 pum, 


Farnws—Second class. sex 7yy Uhitd.cliss, see 37, 


TAKASAKIFYOKOKAWA RAILWAY. 
Viestns ticavee TaAwASAICH (down) at 630 and a.25§ 
am ,and 12.20 and 3.15 pam; and Yororawa (up) 
at Sand ap awm., and 1.g0 and q.§5 pin. 
Vares—birst-class, see 7535 second class. sew 48 


third class, sen 25, 


TOKYO MAVBASTEP RAILWAY. 
Yrains peave Tony (Ueno) (down) at 6, 0, and 
and 9<.g5 and 5.t0 pan; and Maravsiiee 
So, 6.0, and § 55 p.m, 


ty 


qs ea, 
4up)atocnd regs acne and 
Faves—Virst-class (Separate Cotnrmattive 


2.05 ; second-class, vent 1.26; third.ctass, sea 68, 
% e 


ven 


YOROSUBRA STEAMERS. 

STeaAMKES LUAVK the mnylish Hatena daliv at 7.55 
and 10.30 a.m.. and 1.45 and 4.00 p.m.; and LMave 
Yowosuka at 7.10 and 10.30 a.m,, and 1.30, and 4.09 
p.m.—Fare, sen 20. 
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or complex girders, on the other hand, the strains 
can be ascertained by calculation with great ex- 
actness. Moreover, a number of important works 
have been built in recent’ years on the Pettit 
system—the Cincinnati & Covington Bridge, over 
the Ohio—or even on the Warten system—the 
Henderson Bridge, over the Ohio, with a channel 
span of 522 ft.—or the Pratt system—the bridge 
over the Hawkesbury River, New Sou Wales, 
with seven spans of qoS and 416 ft. The applica- 
tion of a simple system to long spans is something 
entirely new in’ American construction, and it: is 
marked by a tendency to substitute long panels for 
the short panels cf the old systems. 

Simplicity of construction and the advantage of 
Laving in a span only a single form and a single 
length for all similar parts, the cross section alone 
varying, long since caused American engineers to 
give up the slipht economy allowed by making the 
trusses of a variable height. 

It may be said, however, that broken or jointed 
cliords have entered into practice for some years 
past, and are now frequently employed in small 
Piatt trusses, in the form of an inverted bow- 
suing, and in large spans of the Pratt and Pettit 
types. Instances are found in the Van Buren 
Bridge, the Sault Ste. Marie, the Cincinnati & 
Covington, and the Hawkesbury River bridges, 
‘There has even been built, at Pittsburgh, in 1883, 
a bridge of the bow-string type, recalling the 
bridge over the Rhine at) Mayence, and Mr. 
Beuscaren has built, in 1886, a bow-string canti- 
lever over the Licking River at Newport, 

American truss bridges are aiways pin-jointed, 
alticuph some companies, like the Union Bridge 
Company, have built rivetted truss bridges 5 for in- 
stance, ove of the quadruple-triangular systom, of 
187 ftespan, over the Hudson River at Troy, But 
we cannot from this conclude that the Americans 
are giving up the pin-joint for the rivetted construc- 
tien; in fact, the example which we have just cited 
remains a solitary one, and this work has been 
dene only by a single company, which is remark- 
able in vecent years for the efforts which it has 
done to improve construction, and by the atlen- 
tion which it has piven to the building of large 
cantilever bridges. Aside from this exceptional 
example, the span of tivetted girders is generally 
limited to roo It. Below that limit the pin-jointed 
trsses are too fight and offer too little resistance 
to accidents such as derailments, and plain rivetted 
giiders ave generally used, but all the bridges 
of medium and of large span are built on the pin- 
joint system, 

Far from. giving up this system, American 
enginects have entirely abandoned im their con- 
stuuction certain old arrangements, such as the 
sieeve-joints formerly used by the Phagnix Bridge 
Company, or the rivetted joints used in the Cincin- 
nati Bridge or the Kentucky River viaduct, and 
specifications always require that all the joints 
should be pin-connected,. 

The principal objection which American engine- 
ners make to rivetting: is, that it cannot be well 
done in the shops. Mor this reason they limit as 
much as posible convections cof this kind in their 
works, and take care generally to put upon rivets, 
driven in place, only a sort of passive work, re- 
quiring them to keep the assembled places in their 
respective positions only, and not to transmit any 
strain from one to the other, 

‘The counter-bracing of American trusses is or- 
dinarily pin-jointed also, and composed of com- 
pression members, which are at once special parts 
and ordinary members of the structure, and are 
generally crossed and joined together by adjust- 
able fastenings. The flexibility resulting from 
this arrangement, however, has some inconvenien- 
ces, and in recent works an application of tivetting 
moreorless extensive has been made to the counter- 
bracing, as will be found in the Omaha, the 
Randolph, the Poughkeepsie, and other bridges. 

The floor-system of American bridges is gene- 
rally composed of beams or girders supported 
directly by the pins or bolts of the truss, and 
joined together by longitudinal girders which carry 
the road. The road, or track is laid upon cross- 
ties, or in exceptional cases upon longitudinal 
sleepers. The floor in Ametican bridges is only 
subjected to bending strains; ittests upon fixed 
points, being either carried upon the upper chord 
in deck bridges or suspended from the lower chord 
in through bridges. 

In many new works the floor-system and the 
counterbracing only are of iron, the rest of the 
bridge being of steel. 

It may be said in a general way that in late 
years American cngincers lave sought less to 
create new types than to climinate the imperfect 
or complicated types formerly used, and to perfect 
the parts and the methods of construction of their 
favourite types. The study of the progress realized 
in this direction is very interesting and instructive, 


but the limits of the present article do not permit 
us here to enter fully into the developments, which 
must be reserved for a more detailed study. 


2. SUSPENSION BRIDGES. 

America possesses the largest and, it: may be 
said, the best suspension bridges. “The works of 
the class have been built with very great care, aud 
the systems employed have been such that they 
could be applied without danger to the longest 
spans and the heaviest rolling: loads, We have 
uot here space lor any full description of these 
works, accounts of which may be found elsewhere. 
These bridges may be divided into two principal 
classes: 

1, Suspension bridges with a rigid floor and 
inclined wites or ropes, which include the largest 
and the finest bridges, such as the Suspension 
Bridge at Niagara Falls, $23 ft. span, the Cincin- 
nati Bridge, and the Brooklyn Bridge, 1,600 ft. 
span. 

2. Suspension Liidges with a rigid cable, of 
which there are two examples at Pittsburgh; one 
over the Alleghany, with parallel cables united 
by tiiangular bracing, and the other known as the 
Point Bridge, over the Monongahela River. 


Suspension bridges are theoretically more econo- 
mical than trusses, but the advantage, very light 
when we speak of American trusses, disappears in 
the execution, in consequence of the greater quantity 
of hand-wotk required in suspenstan bridges and 
the hiph cost of that kind cf work in America, 
Thus, no important works of this kind have been 
undertaken since the Brooklyn Bridge, but a well- 
known enpineer, Mr. Lindenthal, has recently 
proposed to build a suspension bridge carrying: six 
tracks, winch will cross the Pludson River with a 
slitgle span of 2,550 tt., restiog upou steel towers 
Gov ft. in heipht. This bridge, which would in- 
clude also two shore spans of 1,390 ft. each, would 
have both tigid cables and a rigid floor system. 

Nevertheless, since the invention of the canti- 
lever eystem, in spite of the advantageous work of 
metal in suspension bridges, the eta of those bridge 
seems to atanend, and Mr. Lindenthal’s project 
seems to be far from execution, 


3. ARCH BRIDGES. 

The fine arch bridge over the Mississippi at St. 
Louis, has remained for a long time without 
imitation in America, “Phe reason is, that with 
these, as with suspension bridges, the expense of 
constitiction is considered too great, 

This year, however, a very fine arch bridge, 
known asthe Manhattan Bridge, and having two 
spans of 510 ft. each, has been built: over the 
Hadlem = River, in the suburbs of New York. 
Chis bridge is built upon centres and has rivetted 
counter-bracing. ‘The arches are full, like those 
of Nantes, and carry the floor by means of 
columms, which are counter-braced only ina 
transverse direction, 


This elegant system is not without its incon. 
veniences in a work of the size of the St. Louis 
Bridge. This bridge carries a very heavy railroad 
traffic, and, in) consequence doubtless of the 
Vibtations inevitable in this system, the tails of 
each track creep about 2 ft. a day, in the direction 
inwhich (rains Gavel and no method has yet been 
found to stop this creeping. It may be noted, 
however, that the floor of the St. Louis Bridge has 
been recently entirely rebuilt, and at this writing 
the results have not been reported, 

4. CANTILEVER BRIDGES. 

The invention of cantilever bridges has been the 
greatest step in advance realized in America in 
the art of constinetion, “These remarkable works 
have not generally the elegance of an arch bridge, 
but they have definitely solved the question of the 
constinction of bridges of very large span. The 
building of the great suspension bridges and of 
the arch bridges at St. Louis, had proved that the 
economical solution of the problem did not lie in 
those systems. The complete solution, from both 
a practical and economical point of view, was for 
the first time furnished by the building of the 
Kentucky River Bridge, by Mr. Shaler Smith. 


To this bridge the central span extends beyond 
this supporting points and carties the lateral spans. 
In the bridge built by Mr. Schneider at Niagara 
Falls, on the other hand, the lateral spans are ex- 
tended beyond the points of support and carry the 
central spans. 

In both types the free suspeusion of the central 
span is secured by a special arrangement, which 
can be reduced strictly to a pin-joint on one of the 
chords and a sliding-joint on the other, 


The first type is represented by the Kentucky 
River Bridge and by the Minnehaha Bridge, of 
Shaler Smith, and by a plan for a great cantilever 
bridge, which was prepared by Mr. Bouscarren, for 
the Cincinnati and Covington Bridge, but which 
Was not cartied out, having been replaced by a 
work with separate spans. ‘The second type finds 


examples in the Niagara Bridge; the Frazer River 
Bridge, on the Canadian Pacific, also by Mr. 
Schneider; the St. John Bridge, by the Dominion 
Bridge Company; the Kentucky and Indiana 
Bridge at Loutsville, and the Poughkeepsie Bridge, 
by the Union Bridge Company. 


To this type also belongs the Lachine Bridge, 
having two cantilever spans of 4oo ft., and a total 
length of 3,520 ft., built over the St. Lawrence 
River, for the Canadian Pacific Raiload, by the 
Dominion Bridge Company, from the designs of 
Mr. Shaler Smith. In this bridge, pethaps the 
finest of its class, which consists of two connected 
cantilever spans, the suspended span does not 
exist, and the two cantilever arms being joined, the 
bridges is reality forms a continuous girder car- 
tied upon five supports. Alone among all the 
bridges of its class so far built, it has the two can- 
lilevers jointed in this manner, which requires a 
symmetrical construction and balancing upon the 
central pier, 

Cantilever bridges have a double origin, first 
practical and then theoretical. ‘The idea of the 
cantilever construction dates back evidently to the 
St. Louis Bridge, but the construction of that work, 
without the ordinary false-work, required the con- 
struction of immense wooden towers, to carry the 
suspending cables used until the arch was com- 
pleted, and the Kentucky River Bridge was the 
first built without any intermediate supports. 


In a theoretical point of view cantilever bridges 
are continuous girders carried on four supports 
and jointed at two places in their span. ‘They 
are, then: 1. So far as they ave continuous pirders, 
lighter than bridges of separate spans. 2. Lighter 
than ordinary continuous girders, from the fact 
that the bending movement is nothing at the 
points of suspension, for any distribution of weight 
which may be made, and that the position of these 
points can be chosen in such a way as to secure a 
maximum enonomy. 


The complete theory of the cantilever system 
involves other considerations, which we hope 
hereafter to develop in a detailed study of the 
type, and for which there is not room in this paper. 
We must limit ourselves to the few following state- 
ments, which will be sufficient to establish the su- 
pertority of the American system in general and 
of the cantilever system in particular over the 
European systems, both from the point of view of 
rapidity and ease of construction and from that of 
economy. 


Bridges with separate spans are erected on false- 
work; for the largest spans this operation takes at 
most one or two weeks. The Union Bridge Com- 
pany erected, in three days, a span of 260 ft. in the 
bridge over the Arkansas, at Van Buren. 


In the cantilever bridges the counter-weight 
span is erected on false-work, but the cantilever 
span without supports, the trusses sustaining 
themselves, 


The Kentucky River Bridge, composed of three 
spans of 375 ft. was built over a ravine 280 ft. deep, 
without any false work except a wooden pier to 
support the centre of the bank-spans, the whole 
work taking 16 days. The metallic part of the 
Niagara Falls Bridge, which inchides two lateral 
spans of 108 ft., and a central span of 495 ft., 
resting upon metallic towers nearly 200 ft, in height, 
was built between Angust 29 and November 22, 
1883. The bank-spans were erected on false-work 
and the central spans without supports. 


The Kentucky River Bridge, which is of iron 
and carries a single track, lad in all in the struc- 
lure 1,642 tons of metal, of which 1,283 tons were 
in the trusses and 359 tons in the iron towers. 
According to Mr, Lindenthal, three spans of the 
ordinary type would have weighed 1,579 tons for 
the superstructure alone, or 286 tons more than 
the actual weight of the bridge. The cantilever 
system in this work may thus be credited with a 
saving of about 18 per cent. in metal over the 
ordinary American system. If, now, we compare 
it with the average weights of European bridges, 
taking as a standard the tables given by In- 
spector-General Croizette-Desnoyets, a rivetted 
girder of the European type of the same span 
would weight 5,270 kg. per running meter— 
that is, 668 kg. more than an ordinary American 
bridge and 1,570 more than a cantilever bridge. 

The cantilever bridge at Niagara Falls, which 
has a double track and is in part of steel, required 
altogether 2,035 tons of metal, of which 1,670 tons 
are in the superstructure. The proportion of steel 
used is about one qaurter. ‘Three separate spans 
of the American pattern and of the same propor- 
tion of steel, would have required 2,009 tons for 
the superstructure, so that the economy of the 
cantilever system in this case was about 17 per 
cent. If we compare these weights with that of a 
European bridge of the same span, we find that 
such a bridge would have required 2,700 tons of 
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The Vangtse, which left port on the 15th inst., 


Arrivals have come in to a fair extent—but the 
stock list shows some slight reduction on the week, 
standing now at 6,600 piculs of all descriptions, 

There has been only one shipping opportunity 
diving the interval, which was the French mail 
steamer Jangtse on the 15th inst. ‘This vessel car- 
vied 606 bales for Europe: and the present export 
stands at 25,335 piculs against 23,454 piculs last 
year and 20,577 piculs at same date in 1887. 

Hanks.—Good enquiry resulting in considerable 
sales and the stock is reduced tu an insignificant 
amount. Among the prices made are Shimare 
$660, Foshu $630, Maribuso $620, Agatsuma $615 
Lower qualities are ngn-existent, having apparently 
been all drafted off for use in the native looms. 

Filatures.—Some business done, but rejections 
of eatlier purchases have been large. Prices for 


WOOLLENS. 
Plain Oifeans, 4v-42 yatds, 32 inches... $4 vu to 
Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches hest 0.274 to 
Italian Cloth, 30° yards, 32 inches 
Medium........... case 
Italian Cloth, go y 
COMMON occ cec cee tee cee ee ete es eee 
Mousseline de Laine—Cvape, 24 yards, 
$0 fNChES. cece cclees Gee sievadhacatonts 
Cloths~Pilots, 54 @ s6ingles .,....... 
Cloths— Presidents, 54 @ 56 inches 
Cioths—Union, 54 @ S6 inches ......... 
Rankets—Scailet and Green, 4 to 34th, 
Net WN pateats chettiaaes etal ch gene 


COTTON VARNS, 


Nos. 16/24, Ordinary... cece eee 
Nos. 16/24, Medium .... 
Nos 


carried 291 bales Noshi and Kibiso for Marseilles, 
bringing present Export figures up to 13,516 
piculs, against 16,197 last year and 11,21 at sane 


date in 1887. 


Prerced Cocoons.—Season finished, all that re- 
mains being Vamamai, Naystko, Sakusan, with 


other inferior kinds. 


Nosht.— Fair business, and an advance has been 
paid on best qualities both Filatures and Hira. 


Medium grades are as last advsed. 


Kibiso.Fair demand for good quality and 
prices for such are well maintained. Medium and 
Common both in Foshu and Bushu soits are more 


or less neglected. 


Nert.—Some purchases have been made at $14 


and $16 for-fair average quality. 


. 16/24, Goad to Bes: 
Nos, 16/24, Reveise ....... 33.04 to 34.00 pu t 
> Nos. 28/32, Ordinary. 31.50 to 42.50 {good qualities remain about the same as last 

Nos. 28/32, Medium ..... 32.50 to 33.50 advised, but there is little life jn the market. Pierced Cocoons—Good to Best....... .0... ~ 
Nos, 23.32, Good to Best .... 33.50 to 3475 | Holders do not seem anxious but at the same time} Noshi-ito—Vilature, Best........ $155 to 165 
Nos. 38/42, Medium to Best 37-00 049.25 | oid be tail ycurrent al quotations. Among the| Noshi-ito—Filatue, Good ... ws 145 lO 150 
No. 325, Two-fold ......0... 36.50 to 38 25 | f fe sige will 4q fi x & Noshi-ito—Vilature, Medium .,... . 135 to 140 

No. 428, Uwo-fold 38.50 to 42.50 | Purchases of fine size silks we ind Yonesawa $800, Noshi-ito—Oshiu, Good to Best _ 
No. 20s, Bombay 28.00 to 29.50 | Shinshu $790,. Usen $785, while second qualities Noshi-ito~Shinsiiu, Best ves 120 to 125 
No. 16s, Bombay 27.00 to 28.25 |have been done at $750, $740, and $730 according Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Good ... « 110 to 185 
Nos, 10/04, Bomhay .. veceicrseses 23-50 0 25-50 Tig mark. In full sizes, the following ate noted ;— Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Mediuns... - 100 to 105 
MICTALS. Kaimetsha $790, Katvosha $780, Shunmeisha $780,| Noshi-ito—Bushu, Good to Hest 140 to 155 
"-  Vverything very quiet. Dealers are filled up| 7ofosha $780. Noshi-ito—Joshu, Best. .... 924 to 95 
“with recent arrivals, and the present high rales Re-veels.—Not very much done herein, and the ae aes oer oe Bee 
asked by holders discourage buyeis from entering best Foshu marks have been neglected at quota. Kilo ture, laest ached y 4200 130 
into fresh contracts with the New Year close 4lltions. Extra are nominal at $785. Best Oshu are Kibiso—Vilature, Seconds ....,.. . Hoto 1s 
wand. [ion generally has not sold fi eely, while for] worth $760, while the principal Gade bas been in Kibiso—Oshu, Good to Best 90 ta 110 
Wire Nails there is 4 distinct reaction, customers good medium sorts at from $650 to $700. Sellers Kibiso—Shinshu, Best........ 7oto So 
offering much less than home cost. We shall would like to be moving the lower grades and Pc ene aera 55 to 60 
oossibly see some improvement when the holidays would possibly take some reduction on present Rotana: idling io Common. : te ac 
asking prices, , Nibiso—achoji, Good cc... cctv 40to 45 
Kibiso—Hachoyji, Mediun to luw , goto 35 
20oto 15 


Kakeda.—Vhe trade here has been of the reverse 
order, all going back and none coming forward, | Kibiso—Nevi, Good to Common ws cc 
i Bong Buu Mawata—Good to Best 00.0.6. «2. Nom. 230 to 250 


In fact the balance of purchases and rejections for 
the whole month inclines rather in favour of the Export Table Waste Silk to 20th Dec., 188g :— 


tre passed. 
rene rion, 


Mat Wats, dinch ow... 


Flat Bars, binch......... ie 
h 


Round and square up to 2inch . 

Nailrod, assorted .....0 .. ccc ces eeeee 2.90 tO 3.00 

Naihod, small size .... 310 to 3.20 flatter. Under these citcumste ions 

Iron Plates, assorted . 3-30 to 3.60 re for tl ¥ i ? stances all quotations Season 1889 90, 1888-89, 1887-88, 

Sheet Iron 380 to 420 | 2¥e for the moment nominal. Piewis Pitven. - Atieuue 
” Galvanized iron sheets . 6.90 to 7.10 Oshu.—These have had some attention and a] Waste Sill... cece 15459 14,123 9.350 

Wire Nails, assorted .... 4.60 to 5.50 | few parcels have been taken at quotations, ‘The, Pierced Cocoons ......... 2,057 2,074 1,865 

Tin Plates, pec box 5.00 to 5.30 | Stock is comparatively large and holdets would aPLERe ick, 

Pig Ivon, No. 4 arr rE ge 55 to 1.60 |[not object to sales. 13,516 10,197 11,215 

ed 7 i aaa er ey : QUOTATIONS. s ttl met tsand Direct FICULS, PICULR, PICULE, 

The market is quiet. Arrivals per Arizona, Hanks—No. th oe ccc cecceeeeeee. Nom. _ Eesiaire train Ist Taly f 16,000 19,800 17,400 

bbte S. Hart, and Flora P. Stafford during the, Wanks—No. 2 (Shinshu) verse $660 to 670] Stocle, 20th December ... 11,900 7,700 6,400 

2ek ate 100,000 cases Comet and 50,000 cases} Hanks—No. 2 (Joshu) 64u to 650 

Hauks—No, 24 (Shinshu) 635 to 640] Availablesuppliestodale 27,900 27,500 23,800 


i. nes iG ae Exchange Was weakened to the following 

. 570 to 580] rates :—Lonpow, 4 m/s. Credits, 3/3; Documents 

3/385 Om/s. Credits, 3/32; Documents 3/38; New 

York, 30 d/s. U.S.G., $783; 4 m/s, U.S.G, 
$793; Paris, 41m/s., fcs. 408; 6 m/s. fcs. 4.10. 


Hanks—No, 24 (Joshu) ... 
Hanks—No .24 to 3... 
Hanks—No. 300... 
Uanks—No., Ad Mas enk oe 
Filatures— xtra to/12 deniers .... 
Filatures—Extra 13/15 deniers 


vester, After the despatch of 50,000 cases 
r»met to Hongkong (mentioned fast week) we 

, - all still have over 500,000 cases in stock at the 
. ikamura godowns. Quotations are nominally 
changed; but the middlemen will not operate 


resent. . 

; Prese Quotations. Filatures—No. 1, 10/13 deniers sets 780 to 790 
SWOStERcinsscivecc cave cdtcet cca cneates bade #2. 02] to 2.05 Filatwes—No, 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers 780 to 790 Estimated Silk Stock, zoth December 1889 :— 
‘aniet 1.95 to 2.00 Filatures—No, 14, 13/16, 14/07 deniecs 760 to 770 i. : in , 

ye 190 to 1.05 Filatures—No, 2, 10/15 deniers ........ 740 to 750 Raw. ae Waste. PICULAs 
pains poe 1804 fear 3, Filatures—No. 2, 14515 deniers 740 to 750 Hanks... 125 LOCOONS ceeereee 65 

' ietkedaddobuad es Boe Oe . 9 Filatures—No. 3; 14/20 deniers . 710 to 720 Filatures w+ 2,065 | Nosiii-ito. se 39200 
; erie . Re-reels—Extra 00000 780 to 790] ‘Re-reeis .... + 2 $00 | Kibiso ..... +. 8,100 
during the past week the demand for White Re-reels—(Shinshu& Oshu) Best No.1 750 to 760{ Kakeda . 610 | Mawata .. 275 
ined has resulted in the sale of 3,640 piculs| Re-teels~No. 1, 13/15, 14°16 deniers 730 to 740, shu we 700 | SUNGFES 04. 280 
y, al the following prices :—250 piculs at $9.00 pean 4, fie 1417 deniers pe to 720] +‘! aysaam Kinds = 
e-1eels—— «2, fas see eeee ia : 
ean ier atin Sih re hele Totai piculs . ... 6,600 Yotal piculs ......15,900 


TEA. 


Re-reels—No. 2}, 14/18 deniers .. 
A very small business has been done during the 


Re-reels—No, 3, 14/20 deniers .. 


picul ; 1,000 piculs, at $8.00; 1,500 piculs, at 
0; and 8go piculs, at $6.50. The Sugar 


a ket at Formosa has opened at higher prices} Kakedas—Ixira 
last year, and the influence of rates there will Kakedas—No. 1 . 750 to 755 : 

soon be felt here, as the firstartival of new] Kakedas—No. Ww. 730 to 740] past week. The total settlements to date trom 

ar may now soon be looked fur. . Kakedas—No. a » 710 to 720} Japan ave as follows :—Yokohama, 181,250 piculs, 

ran ricut. Ric 24 - 690 t0 7001 Kobe 141,400 piculs, total, 322,650 piculs, as com- 

ted aeeeN Gn 2070: tO 680 pared with 309,930 piculs in 1888. Following are 


. 66 7 vas 
eae eel ilie totals of the vations grades of Tea settled 


$6.00 to9 20 


hile Refined occ see eee eae 
nila . 4.50 to 4.55 Kakedas—No 
3 —Ho. go. . 650 to 6 
pales 3 +s E 4.40 Oshw Sendai~ No, 2} ee a to a since the commencement of the present season to 
miida ... ace toaee Hamatsuli—No. 1, 2... - 620 to 630] date: ~Common, 9,930 piculs; Good Common 
16h line: bits tee 4.00 tO 4.10 areata tba, dnd - 580 to 6001 18,175; Medium, 31,655; Good Medium, 42,140; 
wo Takao ...... .. Nominal ...... 450 to — ae Be Novad e SEES ARDEP He eae Soe _ Fine, 29,395; Finest, 23,255; Choice, 11,880; 
Export Raw Silk Tables to 20th Dec., 188g :-- Choicest, 11,7553 and 3,065 piculs Extra Choicest ; ; 
oon Swanor 18"9 go. sKNS XQ. NN. 8M % j 
EXPOR TS. Wacan. Batan, Hates, total, 181,250 piculs, HER Uh : 
. Kuope ..... ; . 1,200 11,245 9,497 : 
RAW SILK, America 0 ee 13,767 11,048 10,625 a onda at eg eee : ee as 
r last issue was of the 13th instant, since —— Medium om ae 15 to 16 
. « date settlements in this market are 657 Yotal ou... tice 24,978 23,193 20,122 Good Medium P Nominal’ 17 to 18 
.  imdistributed thus :—Hanks 157, Filatures culs 25,335 23,454 20,577 Finéseic secs terf pate 21 
‘ Re reels 136, Oshu 128, while Kukeda sorts SettlementsandDirect 2 Mee reuts, ret, Hinest ... 22 to 24 
an excess of rejections over sales amounting Export from ist fuly 28,200 28,050 203900 eee : oe 
‘piculs, Direct shipments have been 22 bales,] Stock, zuth Dec. .......... 6,600 7,850 15,100 Extra Choicest = 
ig the total export trade for seven days equal Available suppliesta date 34,800 35,900 36,000 i 


piculs, 
re has been rather less buying than in the 


us week: and the figures give a marked] Not so much done as in the previous week, Hxchalige hase weakeied somewlatte- ie fol 
: akened s ; : 


sales reaching only piculs, distributed thus :— : : 
By ple 5 lowing quotations :— 


~st to those of the same time a year ago, 
iber, 1888, saw 8,000 piculs of Raw Silk set-| Cocoons 5 piculs, Nosht 365 piculs, Kibiso 152 
ue ina fortnight, but prices then were some- piculs, Mert 53 piculs. Stetling—Bank IMliscndemand oo Ziad 
_ © like twenty per cent lower than they are} The chief demand has again been for Noshi Steving—Bank 4 months? sight .. » Sad 
nd foreign exchange was also much below] and Kibiso of good quality, and the values of these Set ures s bates Beh oe a 
trates, The figures in our leading para-|sctts have risen accordingly. Demand at the Pate eae ita hag pikes : . oo 
- do not include all the movements of silk! moment. is by no means general and stocks ate] jy ParigcaPivale @anouihe: sight... 14 te 
". theweek, Many parcels have passed through heavy. But sellers appear to have coufidence in| du Hongicong—Hanke sight... oe Fh prem 
godowns which have been carricd back into | the future and do not press their wares. Buyers} On Hongiong—Private to days’ sight)... 4°, dis. 
‘, ive town—sellers and buyers failing to come | on the other hand are not eager, hoping for some] 0 ee es a alt Rea a 
"8. ‘Telegraphic intelligence from consuming easy turn at least in medium grades which are it New Valea tete alle shealein ink es a 
- ‘loes not seem to be over-bright, and buyers | plentiful. On New Vork—Private 30 days’ sight... 284 
Supplies come in fairly well and the stock list is] On San Franciscu-Rank Bille on demand, 774 
On Sau MranciscomPrivate 30 days’ sight... 784 


‘yond the sea do not seem very enthusiastic 


" wesent outlook, maintained at near 12,000 piculs. 
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er complex girders, on the other hand, the strains 
can be ascertained by calculation with great ex- 
actness. Moreover, a number of important works 
have been built in recent: years on the Pettit 
system—the Cincinnati & Covington Bridge, over 
the Ohio—or even on the Warren system—the 
Henderson Bridge, over the Ohio, with a channel 
span of 522 ft.—or the Pratt system—the bridge 
over the Hawkesbury River, New Souch Wales, 
with seven spans of 4o8 and 416 ft. The applica. 
tion of a simple system to long spans is something 
entirely bew in’ American construction, and it is 
marked by a tendency to substitute long panels for 
the short panels of the old systems. 

Simplicity of construction and the advantage of 
having in a span only a single form and a single 
length for all similar parts, the cross-section alone 
varying, long since caused American engineers to 
give up the slipht economy allowed by making the 
trusses of a variable height. 

It may be said, however, that broken or jointed 
chords have entered into practice for some years 
past, and are now frequently employed in small 
Pratt trusses, in the form of an inverted bow- 
suing, and in large spans of the Pratt and Pettit 
types. Tnstances are found in’ the Van Buren 
Bridpe, the Sault Ste. Marie, the Cincinnati & 
Covington, and the Hawkesbury River bridges, 
‘Shere has even been built, at Pittsburgh, in 1883, 
a bridge of the bow-string type, recalling the 
lnidge over the Rhine at) Mayence, and Mr, 
Beascaren has built, in 1886, a bow-string canti- 
lever over the Licking River at Newport, 

American truss bridges are always pin-jointed, 
although some companies, like the Ciion Bridge 
Company, have built tivetted Uinas bridges 5 for in- 
stance, one of the quadrupie-triangular systom, of 
187 ft. span, over the Hudson River at Troy. But 
we cannot from this conclude that the Americans 
are giving up the pin-joint for the rivetted construc- 
tions in fact, the example which we have just cited 
remains a solitary one, and this work has been 
done only by a single company, which is remark. 
able in recent years for the efforts which it has 
done to improve construction, and by the atten- 
tion which it has piven to the building of larpe 
cantilever bridges. Aside from this exceptional 
example, the span of tivettcd girders is generally 
liniited to roo it. Below that limit the pin-jointed 
tiisses are too Jipglt and offer too littl: resistance 
to accidents such as derailments, and plain rivetted 
giiders ate generally used, but all the bridges 
of medium and of large span are built on the pin- 
joint system. 

Far from giving up this system, American 
engineers have entirely abandoned an their con- 
struction certiin old arrangements, such as the 
sieeve-joints formetly used by the Phoenix Bridge 
Company, or the riveted joints used in the Cincin- 
nati Bridge or the Kentucky River viaduct, aud 
specifications always require that all the juints 
should be pin-connected. 

The principal objection which American engine- 
ners make to tivetting: is, that it cannot be well 
done in the shops. For this reason they limit as 
much as posible connections of this kind in their 
works, and take care generally lo put upon rivets, 
driven in place, only a sort of passive work, re- 
quiring them to keep dhe assembled places in their 
respective positions only, and not to transmit any 
strain from one to the other. 

The counter-bracing of American trusses is or- 
dinarily pin-jointed also, and composed of com- 
pression members, which ave at once special parts 
and ordinary members ef the structure, and are 
generally crossed and joined together by adjust- 
able fastenings. “The flexibility resulling trom 
this arrangement, however, has some inconvenien- 
ces, and in recent works an application of rivetting 
more or less extensive has been made to the counter- 
bracing, as will be found in the Omaha, the 
Randolph, the Poughkeepsie, and other bridges. 

The floor-systenr of American bridges is gene. 
rally composed of beams or girders supported 
directly by the pins or bolts of the truss, and 
joined together by longitudinal girders which carry 
the road. The toad, or track is laid upon cross- 
ties, or in exceptional cases upon longitudinal 
sleepers. The floor in American bridges is only 
subjected to bending strains; ittests upon fixed 
points, being cither cartied upon the upper chord 
in deck bridges or suspended from the lower chord 
in through bridyes. 

Tu many new works the floor-system and the 
connterbracing only are of iron, the rest of the 
bridge being of steel. 

It may be said in a general way that in late 
yeats American ecngineets have sought less to 
create new types than to climinate the imperfect 
or complicated types formerly used, and to perfect 
the parts and the methods of construction of their 
favourite types. The study of the progress tealized 
in this direction is very interesting and instructive, 
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but the limits of the present article do not permit 
us here to enter fully into the developments, which 
must be reserved fov a more detailed study. 


2. SUSPENSION BRIDGES. 

America possesses the largest and, it may be 
said, the best suspension bridges. The works of 
the class have been built with very preat care, and 
the systems employed have been such that they 
could be applied without danger to the longes+ 
spans and the heaviest rolling loads. We have 
not here space for any full description of these 
works, accounts of which may be found elsewhere. 
These bridges may be divided into two principal 
classes: 

1, Suspension bridges with a rigid floor and 
inclined wires or ropes, which include the largest 
and the finest bridges, such as the Suspension 
Bridge at Niapaia Falls, $23 ft. span, the Cincin- 
nati Bridge, and the Brooklyn Bridge, 1,600 ft. 
span. 

2. Suspension bridges with a rigid cable, of 
which there are two examples at Pittsburgh; one 
over the Alleghany, with parallel cables united 
hy tiangular bracing, and the other known as the 
Point Bridge, over the Monongahela River. 


Suspension bridges are theoretically more econo- 
mical than trusses, but the advantage, very light 
when we speak of American trusses, disappears in 
the execution, in consequence of the preater quantily 
of band-work vequited in suspension bridges and 
the hiph cost of that kind of wotk in Ametica. 
Thus, no important works of this kind have been 
undeitaken since the Brooklyn Bridge, but a well- 
known enpineer, Mr. Lindenthal, has recently 
proposed to build a suspension bridge carrying six 
tracks, worch will cross the Hudson River with a 
Single span of 2,850 10, resting, upon steel lowers 
600 ft. in height. This bridge, which would in- 
clude also two shore spans of 1,390 ft. each, would 
have both rigid cables and a riptd floor system. 

Nevertheless, since the invention of the canti- 
lever cystem, in spite of the advantageous work of 
metalin suspension bridges, the era of those bridpe 
seems to aban end, and Mr. Lindenthal’s: project 
seems to be far frou execution. 


3. ARCH BRIDGES. 

The fine arch bridge over the Mississippi at St. 
Lonis, has remained for a long time without 
imitation in’ America, “The reason is, that with 
these, as with suspension bridges, the expense of 
construction is considered too great. 

This year, however, a very fine arch bridge, 
known as the Manhattan Bridge, and having two 
spans of 510 ft. each, has been built over the 
Haslem River, in the suburbs of New York. 
Chis bridge is built upon centres and has rivetled 
counter-bracing. The arches are full, like those 
of Nantes, and cay the floor by means of 
columns, which are counter-braced only in a 
transverse direction, 


This elegant system is not without its incon. 
venicnces in a work of the size of the St. Louis 
Bridge. This bridge carries a very heavy railroad 
traffic, and, in) consequence doubtless of the 
Vibrations inevitable in this system, the tails of 
each track creep about 2 ft. a day, in the direction 
inwhich trains travel and no method has yet been 
found to stop this creeping. IL may be noted, 
however, that the floor of the St. Louis Bridge has 
becn recently entiely rebuilt, and at this writing 
the tesults have not been reported. 

4. CANTILEVER BRIDGES. 

The invention of cantilever bridges has been the 
greatest step in advance realized in America in 
the art of constuction, These remarkable works 
have not generally the elegance of an arch bridge, 
but they have definitely solved the question of the 
construction of bridges of very large span. The 
building of the great suspension bridges and of 
the arch bridges at St. Louis, had proved that the 
economical solution of the problem did not lie in 
those systems. ‘The complete solution, from both 
a practical and economical point of view, was for 
the first time furnished by the building of the 
Kentucky River Bridge, by Mr. Shaler Smith, 


In this bridge the central span extends beyond 
this supporting points and carries the lateral spans. 
In the bridge built by Mr. Schneider at Niagara 
Falls, on the other hand, the lateral spans are ex- 
tended beyond the points of support and carry the 
cential spans, 

In both types the free suspension of the central 
span is secured by a special arrangement, which 
can be reduced strictly to a pin-joint on one of the 
chords and a sliding-joint on the other. 


The first type is represented by the Kentucky 
River Budge and by the Minnehaha Bridge, of 
Shaler Smith, and by a plan for a great cantilever 
bridge, which was prepared by Mr. Bouscarren, for 
the Cincinnatt and Covington Bridge, but which 
was not cartied out, having been replaced by a 
work with separate spans. ‘The second type finds 


examples in the Niagara Bridge; the Frazer River 
Bridge, on the Canadian Pacific, also by Mr. 
Schneider; the St. John Bridge, by the Dominion 
Bridge Company; the Kentucky and Indiana 
Bridge at Louisville, and the Poughkeepsie Bridge, 
by the Union Bridge Company. 

To this type also belongs the Lachine Bridge, 
having two,cantilever spans of 4oo ft., and a total 
length of 3,520 ft., built over the St. Lawrence 
River, for the Canadian Pacific Railroad, by the 
Dominion Bridge Company, from the designs of 
Mr. Shaler Smith. In this bridge, perhaps the 
finest of its class, which consists of two connected 
cantilever spans, the suspended span does not 
exist, and the two cantilever arms being joined, the 
bridges is reality forms a continuous pirder car- 
tied upon five supports. Alone among all the 
bridges of its class so far built, it has the two can- 
tilevers jointed in this manner, which requires a 
symmetrical construction and balancing upon the 
central pier, 

Cantilever bridges have a double origin, first 
practical and then theoretical. ‘The idea of the 
cantilever construction dates back evidently to the 
St. Louis Bridge, but the const: uction of that work, 
without the ordinary false-work, required the con- 
struction of immense wooden towers, to carry the 
suspending cables used until the arch was com- 
pleted, and the Kentucky River Bridge was the 
first built without any intermediate supports. 


In a theoretical point of view cantilever bridges 
are continuous girders carried on four supports 
and jointed at two places in their span. They 
are, then: 1, So far as they are continuous girders, 
lighter than bridges of separate spans. 2. Lighter 
than ordinary continuous girders, from the fact 
that the bending movement is nothing at the 
points of suspension, for any distribution of weight 
which may be made, and that the position of these 
points can be chosen in such a way as to secure a 
maximum enonomy, 


The complete theory of the cantilever system 
involves other considerations, which we hope 
hereafter to develop in a detailed study of the 
tvpe, and for which there is not room in this paper. 
We must limit ourselves to the few following state- 
ments, which will be sufficient to establish the su- 
periority of the America system in general and 
of the cantilever system in) particular over the 
European systems, both from the point of view of 
rapidity and ease of construction and from that of 
economy. 


Bridyes with separate spans are erected on false- 
work ; for the largest spans this operation takes at 
most one or two weeks, ‘The Union Bridge Com- 
pany erected, in three days, a span of 260 ft. in the 
bridge over the Arkansas, at Van Buren. 


In the cantilever bridges the counter-weight 
span is erected on false-work, but the cantilever 
span without supports, the trusses sustaining 
themselves. 


The Kentucky River Bridge, composed of three 
spans of 375 ft. was built over a ravine 280 ft. deep, 
without any false work except a wooden pier to 
support the centre of the bank-spans, the whole 
work taking 16 days. The metallic part of the 
Niagara Falls Bridge, which includes two lateral 
spans of 108 ft., and a central span of 495 ft., 
resting upon metallic towers nearly 200 ft. in height, 
was built between August 29 and November 22, 
1883. The bank-spans were erected on false-work 
and the central spans without supports. 


The Kentucky River Bridge, which is of iron 
and carries a single track, had in all in the struc- 
ture 1,642 tons of metal, of which 1,283 tons were 
in the trusses and 359 tons in the iron towers. 
According to Mr. Lindenthal, three spans of the 
ordinary type would have weighed 1,579 tons for 
the superstructure alone, or 286 tons more than 
the actual weight of the bridge. The cantilever 
system in this work may thus be credited with a 
saving of about 18 per cent. in metal over the 
ordinary American system. If, now, we compare 
it with the average weights of European bridges, 
taking as a standard the tables given by In- 
spector-General Croizette-Desnoyers, a rivetted 
girder of the European type of the same span 
would weight 5,270 kg. per running meter— 
that is, 668 kg. more than an ordinary American 
bridge and 1,570 more than a cantilever bridge. 

The cantilever bridge at Niagara Falls, which 
has a double track and is in part of steel, required 
altogether 2,035 tons of metal, of which 1,670 tons 
are in the superstructure. The proportion of steel 
used is about one qaurter. ‘Ihree separate spans 
of the American pattern and of the same propor- 
tion of steel, would have required 2,009 tons for 
the superstructure, so that the economy of the 
cantilever system in this case was about 17 per 
cent. If we compare these weights with that of a 
European bridge of the same span, we find that 
such a bridge would have required 2,700 tons of 
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metal, if all of iron, or 2,200 tons if one-quarter 
of steel. 

From this example we find that the saving in 
material of the ordinary American bridges over 
the European system is about 10 per cent, while 
with the cantilever the saving would be about 24 
per cent. 

ftis tuue that) pin jointed aud especially canti- 
lever bridges show greater deflection under the 
passage of avolling load than civetted bridges, but 
this deflection would not present any serious in- 
conveniences except for the passage of trains at a 
very high speed, and it is always easy to avoid 
them by a careful study of designs. “Phey do not 
constitute by any means a vice inherent to the 
American system. 

Itis perhaps, useless here to enter at any length 
into the old discussion of the relative merits of 
pin-jointed and rivetted bridges, Tt is, perhaps, 
best to conclude with a distinguished American 
engineer, that the final decision will come to a 
point between that now claimed Ly the extreme 
adyveates of both systems, and the final solution 
will be a mixed one, 

In fact, it is toward this mixed solution that 
American practice is now tending, by the adoption: 


1. Of riveted girders for small spans, the limit 
at which it is best to cease applying this system 
being not yet definitely fixed, but perbaps pene- 
tally taken at about roo ft. 

2. Of pin-jointed spans in ail other cases. 


3. Of tivetted counter-bracing in’ pin-jointed 

Uridges of large dimension, 
CONCLUSION. 

From this study, and from the examples which 
we have given and which could easily be malt. 
plied, it follows that the American methods of con. 
struction have a certain number of tncontestable 
advantages over the methods pursued in Europe. 


rt. In American bridges, even of the maltiple 
system, the strains are much more exactly defined 
than in any rivetted system, and inthe bridges of 
the simple svstem the knowledge of the strats is 
absolutely certain, 

2. The construction of these works ts mich more 
simple and more sapid than that of Esropean 
bridyes. 

3. The cantilever system permits us to span 
large openings at any height whatever, and works 
built on this system are wot exposed to accidents, 
such as happened at the Tardes Viaduct and 
which are always to be feared when itis necessary, 
as in that case, to launch a completed span upon 
the piers. Moreover, the use of the pin-joint con 
struction permits the execution of hese works with 
astonishing vapidiy. The Borth Bridge, where 
the English bave applied the cantilever system, 
and which, under construction for several years, is 
still far from completion, could have been built in 
much less Gime on the pin-joint system, 

4. Finally, the different Amer ican systems reslize 
a saving of from 1o to 30 percent. over our bridges 
in weight, and the saving in hand-labour is stui 
greater. 

It remains for us to prove that these advantages 
are not counterbalanced by a want of rigidity, by 
an excess of strain imposed upon metal heyond 
the limits allowed by us, noe by increased difficulty 
of costof maintenance, ‘Po answer these criticisms 
it is necessary to study in detul: 

1. The principles applied to the use of metal in 
American bridges, 9 2) Phe form: given to the 
members according to their work and the method 
of assembling the parts. 3. Phe methed of con. 
stiuction of the different members of the metallic 
trusses, the nature and qudity of the metal 
employed, according to the parts in which it is 
used, the work to which they are submitted in’ the 
shops and the tests made of them both before and 
after they are put into their final form. 

Nuch a study is necessary to justily the adoption 
of the pin-joint constiuction, since there isalwaysa 
difference between theory and practice, and to 
undertake an important: work on this) system 
without profiting by the long experience of Ame- 
rican engineers, would be to invite almost certainly 
some of the accidents which happened when this 
kind of construction was first adopted, ‘Po prove 
this we may give a single example. At the 
Bismarck Bridge, a very remarkablework, which 
we have already had occasion to mention, the 
order of two eye-bars mecting at the centead pin 
was teversed by a mistake; althongh the re. 
ciprocal displacement of each of these bars amonn 
ted tohardly 3.em., there resnited a strain of 21 
ky. per square millimeter on the pin, 

Pin-jointed bridges will not permit any careless- 
ness or even mediocrity in the execution of the 
work, although it may pass in a rivetted bridge.— 
Mr. Le Rounpn in the Annales des Ponts et 


Chaussées. 


LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
———-+ 
LReurer “Sprecian’ to Japan Matn.?] 


London, December 15th, 

The Hon. E. L. O'Malley [Attorney-General 
at Hongkon,j has been appointed Chief Justice 
of the Straits Setdements, 

An epidemic of influenza, which has recently 
been spreading throughout Europe, has reached 
Lendon and Berlin, and the courts of law, 
schools, and theatres have been closed. 

London, December 16th. 

The Times publishes intelligence from Africa 
which states that the Portuguese, under Major 
Pinto, have attacked the Makololos, killing a 
hundred of the people and capturing two British 
flags which had previously been presented to 
the tribe by Consul Johnson. Major Pinto has 
announced that he will carry his policy of con- 
quest to Nyassa. Lisbon telegrams are Lo the 
effect that Portugal supports the claim to Nyassa- 
land, despite British menaces. 

London, December 17th. 

The Cronin trial is concluded, and the jury 
have found Loughlin, O'Sullivan, and Burke 
guilty of murder. The Judge sentenced them 
to imprisonment for life. 

London, December 18th. 

Licut..General W. G. Cameron, C.B.. com- 
manding H.B M. Forces in China and Hong- 
kong, has been appointed to succeed Lient.- 
General Henry Augustus Smyth, R.A, at the 
Cape of Good Hope. 


(From tHe THesGroxe Tececrari.) 
Shanghai, December 4th. 

By Imperial decree Stin, prefect of Kuang 
choufu (Canton) has been promoted to be the 
Yaotai of Yeu Chiang, Kuangsi. He has been 
ordered to go up to Peking immediately. Li, 
prefect of Wai-chou, is ordered to be acting- 
prefect of Canton, 

Yao Nien Ts’z, a native of Soochow, formerly 
Provincial Treasurer of Kuangtung, has been 
selected to be the new Minister Plenipotentiary 
to Japan. 


TIME TABLES AND STAAL RS. 
= on 2 at 
VYOKYO-VOKOH AMA RAILWAY, 

Down TRAINS LEAVE SHIMBASHE Station at 6.10,* 
5.40, 8, 8 45.4 9.45," and 10.50, am, and 12.05, 1.25, 
230, 4. 4.45,t 6.15, 6.50, 8 3. O55, at Trsh pan, 

Up TRAtNS LEAVE YOKOHAMA Station at 630, 
7.20, 8.30, 9.15.4 10 20, and 11.30 am., and 12,50, 
2,335 4.30.4 5.05. 6.35, 7.50.9 10, 10.05, and 11 057 
eM. 

* Faues—"“irst-class, sea 60; second class, sen 4o; 


and third-class, sen 20. 
run through without stopping at Omeri, Ka- 


Trains marked | * 
wasaki, Tsurumi and Kanagawa Stations. 
run throach withont stopping at Omori, Kawasaki and Tsu 
rimi Stations. Down trains at 610 a.m, runn farther than 
Kvoto, arriving there at 11.20 p.m. at g.4§ am. no turther 
than Navova, arriving at 10.10 pm.; at 2.30 pm. no further 
than Shizuoka, arriving atg p.m.; and the train at 4.45 p.m. 
runs to Kobe, arriving at 12.30 pam. next day. 


YVOKAIDO RAILWAY. 

Yeats Laavic Youoraat, down) at 6.55, g. nd 
10.30 avn, amd oF, Q.2s, 5.08. and FAS pam; and 
Koz (up) at 6.55, 8.49, and mproam., and 2.47, 
4.57, 7 25 and 9.46 pan, 

Farus—To Hlodogaya, firsteelins sen 6, second 
class sen 4, Uhird-class sen 2,10 Votsulen, sen 18. sen 
12, sen 6; to Ofuna sen 36. sen 24, sen 12; 10 Pudi. 
suwa, Seu 42, sen 28, seu rgito Hiratsuka, sear 60, 
yen f4, seu to Oise. seu 75, se 50, sen 25: 
and to Kozu, sen 02, sen 62 se Qt, 

Down trains at 6.ss a.m. ran no further than Kyoto, arriving 
there at 11.29 p.m.3 at 10.30 a.in. no further than Nayeva 
arriving at 10.10 p.m.; at yas pam. no ferther thon Shiznoke, 
arriving atgp.m.; and the trainat 5.33 pom. rans to Kobe, 
arriving at 13.50 p.m. next day. 

A tramway rons between Kez and Yemoro (distance 4 ri.) 
Jroilisha may be hired between Yemoro and Mivasosnita 
distance thar. 


OFUNA-YOKOSUKA RAILWAY, 

TRAINS LEAVi Oruns Glownl) at 7.35 and g.45 .m,, 
and 145,405. 615, and 8.30 p.m.; Kame Kkura (down 
at 74g ard g-gam.,and reg, 4.19 620, and 844 
p.m.p and ZusHiMuka (down) at 8.01 ant ror aa, 
and 2 ify 4.31, 6.41, and 856 p.m, Yoskosuna (ip) 
at G4o, Bso, sud 13.15 a.m., and 2,50, 5, and 7 30 
p.m.; ZUsSHIMuKa (up) at 7.01, 909, and 11.36 am., 
and 309, 5 21, and 751 p.m.; and Kamakury (up) at 
7-13)9.20, and 11.48 a.m., and 3 21, 5 33 and 8 03 p.m, 

Fares—To Kamakura, first-class seg, second-class 
sen 6, third-class sen 3; to Zushimura sex 15, sem 10, 
sews; and to Yokosuka sem 3o, sen 20, sen 10. 


nas 


Those marked (ty 


KOZU-KOBE RAILWAY. 

Down Trains Leave Kozu at 8.32 am., and 12,12 
505 and7.10 p.m.; GoTesps at 952 am, and 1.32, 
6.24 and 8.32 p.m.; Nusazu at 10.40 2m, and 2.29, 
7-15, and 9.24 p.m. ; Sutzuonwa at 7.15 a.m.,and 12.19, 
4.15,and 10.cgpim.; HAMAMATSU at 1.16 and 10 am, 
and 2 49 and o.45 p.m 3 ‘Povonasnt at 2.1y and 11.10 
am. and 3.39 and 745 p.m ; Oeu at 420 aan. and 
1.06, §.27,aud 9.28 pim.; NaGoya at 5,945, and 11.co 
am.,and 2and6 15 pom.; Giruat 6,and to 53a m.,and 
1. 3.00, and 7.17 p.m.; UGAKLat 6.28 and rr24 a.m., 
and 1.28, 3.37, and 7.47 p.m.; MatBars at 7.45 a.m, 
and r, 249.5.07, and g p.m.; Hikone at 7 58 a.m., 
aud 1.18, 3.02, 5.25, and or p.am.; Basa (Otsu) at 
934 and 10 44 am,, and 3.15, 4.40, and 7.10 p.m.; 
Koto at 10.14 am., and 4.05, 5.35, and 8 pam.; and 
OsaKA at 1145 am., and 5.35, 7.20, and 9-50 p.m. 

Up Trains Leave Kose at §.£5 and 9.55 a.m.and 
rss and 5.90 pame; Osaka at 7.06 and 11.06 ame 
and 3.06 and 6.36 pane; Kyoro at 5.35 and 8.40 a.m. 
and 12.49, 4.35, and &o5 p.m.; Biba (Otsu) at 6.18 
and 9 34 a.m. and 1.30, 5.25. and 8 52 p.m.; Hikonge 
at 7.56 and f1.05 a.m. and 3.05 and 7.08 pam: Mate 
BA. at 8.13, and 11.20 am. and 3.22, 7.25, and 1042 
pms: OGAKI at 9.30 am. and 12.35, 4.42, 8.46, and 
1.55 pan.; Grru at 12.18 and 9.57 a.m. and 1.02, 
5.09, and ars pam.; NaGova at 1.00, 6, and rf asm, 
and 210 pam.; Oru at n4r, 644, and rng ann and 
2.56 pam.; Toyonasie at 3.17 and 830 a.m. and 1.30 
and 4.42 pom.; HaMamarsu at 4.25 and o.45 a.m. and 
245 and p.m.; Sutzuoka at 7.08 and 10.304 m and 
1245. and 535 pan.; Numazu at 8.43 a.m. and 12.14, 
224,and 7.14 p.m.; and GoremMBa at 0.§5 a.m. and 
1.29, 335 and 8 28 p.m, 


Farvs—Kozu to Gotenba: first-class. se 66, second. 
class sen 44. third-class sez 22; to Numazu yen 1.11, 
sen 74, seu 37; to Shiznoka yen 213. yer 1.42, sen 
7!; to Hamamatsu ser 357, ven 238, yen 1.19; to 
Poyohashi yen 4.23, ven 2.82, ven s.41; to Ofu ven 
§ 22, ven 348, ven 174: to Nagoya ven 5.58, yer 
372, 1621.85; to Gifu ver 6.15, yen 4.10, ye 205; 
to Ogaki ven 6 42, ven 4.28, yen 2.14; to Maibara yen 
7 05, 1% 4.70, "e% 235; to Hikone vet 717, ven 4.78, 
vent 2.39; to Baba yer 8.10, ven 5.10, yen 270: to 
r 
Kyoto ven 8.40, ven § Go, yr 280; to Osaka yen 
O21, wow O14, yer 3.07; ani to Kobe yen 9.81, yen 
6.54. ven 3.27. 

The down train at &.32a.m, rans no further than Kyoto, arriving 
there at 11.20 pam.; at 12.12 psm. no farther than Nagoya, 
arriving at 10.10 p.m.3 at 3.05 pem. no further than Shizuoka, 
arriving at g pm.; and the train at 7.10 p.m.runs to Kobe, 
arriving at 12.50 p.m.next day. The up train at s,s; a.m. 
runs no further than Shizuoka, arriving there at 8.40 pam. 3 
at o.¢3 am. and tgs p.m. no further than Nagoya, arriving 
respectively at 6.07 and 10.13 psm.; and the train at $.30 p.m? 
runs to Shimbashi arriving at 1.40 p»m. next day. 


TOKYO-SHICGAMA RAILWAY, 


Teatns Leave Unnxo (down) at 6.40 and 34.45 a.m,, 
and.2.4§ and 5.40 p.m.; Ursunomiya (down) at 10.02 
am. and 3.03 and 6.03 p.m.; Surrakawa (down) at 8 
am,and 12.30 and 540 p.m; Roriyasa (down) at 
9.25 aam.and 1 sgand 658 pam.; Furusutata (down) 
7.33 and 16.33 amy and 345 pos Seapar (down) 
at Oars and 10.25 a.m, and 2.30 and 6 35 pm, 


Trains £eavi SutoGarts (ape at 7 and og a.m, 
snd Q1oand Zr panwy Sieupat up) at 7.35 and 11.40 
aa... and 3.45 pane: Furusiista dtp) at 640 aud 
10.26 am. and 2360 pm: Kortyana inp at Baa 
sain. and 1222 and 4.29 pau.; SHIRAKAWA (up) at 
6.joand ofS an, and pogo pansy Uarsenomiva frp) 
at 62s and gto am, and 12.19 and ary p.m. 

Fanws—Ueno to Utsunomiva, fist class ven 2 
second-class ve 1.32, third-class sea 66; to Kotivama 
vent 4.10, ven 2.7.4, vert 1.37; to Fukushinui veu 5. en 
3.32, ven 1.665 Lo Sendid vert O 4S, en 4.30, ver 215 
op shiogames yer OFS, vet 4.50, vem 2.25. 


SHINJIKU-HACHIO]] RAILWAY. 
TRAINS Leave Surxyrku, Tokyo, (down) at 6.52 
ind g.s3 a.m. and 12.56 and 1.25 pm and H-cutojt 
fay) at 8 spand 11.30 a.m, and 2.25 and 6 p.m. 
Farks—Hirst-class sez Co; second-cliss se 60; 
ihird-class sem 39. 


NAGOYA-TAKETOYO RAILWAY. 
Yaatns cicave NaAGova at a.o5 a... and £05 pam 
and Pakroyo at 7.50 aan, and 3.5 pam, 
Farns—Second class, sen typ Vhird-chiss. se 37, 


TAKASAKI-YOKOKAWA RAILWAY, 
Yiarns peavie Parwasace (down; at 630 and o.25 
am, and 12 20 and 2.15 pam; and Yoworawa (up) 
at Sand ap acm. and igo and q.§§ pan, 
75; 


Fares—birst-class, ser second ChisS. sem 4s 


third elass, sen 95, 


TOKYO MAKBASTIID RATLWAY. 
Prams peavig Ponvé (Uenoi (down) at 6. 0, and 
2gx and §.so pa; and Mavavsanre 
rin. and 2.gay s.so,and 855 p.m, 


vert 


toys un ane 


fup) ato and rr.§< 
Paves—-Pirst-class (Separate Cotipartiments, 
ven 3.967 third class. ser os, 
g ° 
YOROSULKA STREAMERS, 
SteaAMERS Leave the Gnyglish Hatena dativ at 7.55 
ind 10.30 a.m., and 1.45 and 4.00 p.m.: and LRAVE 
Yoxosuka at 7.19 and 10.30 a.m., and 1.30, and 4.09 
p.m.—Fare, sen 20. 


2.05 : second-class, 


° 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. Is it not, therefore, a singular circumstance questionable evidence of ability to govern am: 

a aaa ea that, while, on the one hand, the system most difficult conditions—ought rather to bar 
of representative government is about to be | reminded the rising generation that practic 
carried into effect, on the other, the spirit of | experience counts for everything, untried thees 
hero-worship prevails in society.” The 777|for litle or nothing, in the administration « 
deplores that the select few who have rendered | State affairs, and that the safest course for ti: 
conspicuous services to the State by means more | Country is to place its trust in those who har 
pacific than those employed by the so-called | shown themselves worthy of trust. 
Késhin, do not receive a tithe of the public re- 
cognition given to the latter ; that the members 
of the rising generation have been educated in 
the new school ; and that in politics, in learning, 
in arts, and industries, and in commerce, they 
are perfectly well fitted to replace the older 
generation, Under a representative system of 
government, neither family status nor title of 
nobility ought to carry much effect. Superi- 
ority should be accorded to men who are really 
superior in moral capacity and acquired accom | appreciate its meaning, The fact is that na: 
plishments. Our contemporary compares an | houghtful Japanese evidently regard the cet 
enlightened statesman of the present day to the ing year with some uneasiness, The inaugu. 
captain of a steamship, and a politician of the} ijon of the new Local Government systen~ 
old style to the master of a Japanese junk. The system that confers a large measure of adm. 
master of the junk may have invaluable eX-| trative autonomy on provincials—the elect} 
perience and dauntless courage, but he can bel and the opening of the Diet are events som) 
of litle service on board a steamship, the} mentous that they may well be anticipars 
captain of which ought to possess varied tech- anxiously. It is a tremendous experiment, ti? 
nical knowledge. “Among the men of the enfranchising of a people accustomed for cet. 
rising generation, some have already mastered, |iuries to be ruled despotically and to acce;- 
while many are still mastering, the principles of | jeir laws without cavil from a feudal aris!-! 
enlightened politics. These men ought to steer cracy. The strife of parties in connection ¥. : 
their course independently, to test their skill by ‘Treaty Revision, the growth of the soshi, a, 
applying their knowledge to the problems of the] the disorderly conduct of certain local a" 
new political world, and to slowly climb to] embles are regarded as the muttering of i: 
fame and glory through the portal of self-| distant thunder, concerning the force and ct 
respect. We confess ourselves unable to] duct of which on nearer approach | 
understand their motive, when, instead of} jate doubtfully. Hence many journalistic s: 
proceeding thus, they behave hastily and reck-| mong and exhortations, which to those who la 
lessly, ever engrossed with the trifling political |}een accustomed to count the Japanese ast 
questions of the moment, too impatient to cially law-abiding, docile people sound aie 
wait for the advent of opportunities, and blind superfluous. Good advice, however, | 
to the fact that by their own imprudence}jarm, Such articles as the Nichi Nichi sir 
they abandon the steamship to the old junk] 5,9 the Fiji Shimpo, the Mainicht Shin. 
sendo, Ivis true that the evils of clan influence | and other papers recently published, 237% 
cannot be easily swept away. The new states- | .1i}) publishing, cannot {ail to promote s¢ 
men of the rising generation may not be able to|jqeas of the political functions which the fe 
replace the existing Ministry at the time of the] wil] soon be required to discharge. But wc 
opening of the Diet next year, But itis equally] je publication of these articles indicates *: 
true that the older generation is sooner or later| need for them exists, or merely that their at” 
to be succeeded by the younger. Therefore give expression to the generally preva. 
youthful politicians ought to wait patiently for opinion, we cannot profess to judge. |: 
the time when, in the natural sequence of things, | former, the outlook is not so brightas wes 
they will find themselves at the head of theltixe to think. If the latter—and after dl. 
Government. They would of course do well to| moral tone of a nation is usually guaged Is] 
form alliances with such of the older generation utterances of its press—then Japan mas | 
as may be willing to forget the lustre of their pare for the events of next year with alm} 
old services and honourable tiles and to be] and confidence. 
guided by the spirit of the newera. Should, ————__—— 
however, the mass of the rising generation con- MODIFICATION OF THE PUBLIC NEETINGS 
tinue to blindly follow the old Késhin, . . . REGULATIONS. 
the Diet will be simply an arena for combats In a series of articles concluded 00 the 14s 
between the latter, We, therefore, in the in- instant, the Aichi Nicki Shimbun discusses 4 
terest of the country as well of the men of the some Jength the modification of the tat 
rising generation, advise them to wait quietly for Meetings Regulations already commented up: 
the time when they will be able to strike out and in these columns. Cur contempory weion 
follow an independent course of their own,’ the change as an improvement 00 the existing 


H tie 
as Regulations, though it te Pane 
Is not this a strange article? The $7/|be entirely satisfied until ae eet 
Shimpo is nothing if not original, Evidently | bearing on the subject ot pe " sil the 
it means to counsel calmness and patience, but| thoroughly revised. Hitherto, Silat 
running through this sound advice is a vein of | has strictly forbidden persons vr ole 
contempt for the greybeards who have made the | naval service from taking part a such * 
country what itis. Surely the last precept that|ings, there have always been aiics ae 
needs to be dinned into the ears of the Japa-|took a keen interest ae litical 
nese of the rising generation is the wisdom of|cretly exercised influence pats Nicks j 
trusting in himself and despising his elders?}To such men, says the Mc 
Maxims of precisely opposite tendency are what| present modification of 


WORSHIP OF MEN OF DISTINGUISHED SERVICES. 
Unper the heading Késhin Sdkat (Worship of 
Men of Distinguished Service), the $j Shimpo 
reprehends the politicians of the rising genera- 
tion for their proneness to follow the leader- 
ship of the older men, who though they have 
rendered signal services to the State, may or 
May not possess the qualifications required in 
constitutional statesmen. It advises youths to 
rely on their own ideas in shaping their political 
course, By the term Aéshin, our conlemporary 
means persons who distinguished themselves 
at the time of the Restoration by meritorious 
Services to the State. It is proper, we are told, 
that these persons should enjoy the favour of 
the Court and the esteem of the people. But 
neither Imperial favour nor popular esteem is 
given them on account of the ability they may 
possess, but solely on account of the services 
they have already rendered, Among the states- 
men now holding the reins of government, there 
are some not unworthy of their exalted rank; 
but it must not be supposed that every Koshin 

-in the Government is a man of exceptional 
ability. ‘Nothing, therefore, can be more ab- 
surd than to idolize every Késhin and to attach 
extravagant importance to his sayings and 
doings. Conditions of social life are manifold 
and men’s capacities are diverse. There are 
men who, though well fitted for a destructive 
role, are deficient in constructive capacity ; 
men, in short, who though brave and re- 
Solute, lack the gift of profundity and judg- 
ment. The work of the Restoration was the 
work of the sword, and when the sword 
is raised even thieves and hypocritical fanatics 
may find opportunities to make themselves 
serviceable. Countless numbers of heroes and 
leaders were called into existence in the days, 
twenty years ago, when the long repressed 
energy of the nation found vent. These persons, 
having successfully accomplished the grand 
work of the Restoration, are now honoured as 
Koshin, Buttimes have since entirely changed, 
and among all the changes that have come 
Over society, none is more wonderful than 
the improvement of the political system of the 
counuy. The semi-divine form of government 
is now a thing of the past. Next year is to 
witness the opening of the Diet, and the inau- 
guration of a representative system of Govern- 
ment. Under these circumstances, the soldierly 
qualities of bygone days can no longer be of 
much service. It is true that the influence of 
the Aéshin cannot yet be lightly esteemed. 
Clan power is sometimes found very convenient 
in suppressing popular discontent. . . . Men 
Ought to recognise, however, that clan ascen- 
dancy is incompatible with the spirit of the 
times, and yet, strange to say, the worship of the 
Késhin still prevails in the political world of 
New Japan, The chief objects of political 
parties at present should be to eradicate the 
evil of what is called joji/sa (favouritism owing 
to family or clan influences) ; to put in practice 
the new principles of enlightened politics ; and 
to contrive that talents and accomplishments 
shall constitute the sole title to social or official 
rank. -But what sort of men, on the contrary, 
do political parties exalt to the post of leaders? 
Koshin in almost every case. It is no rare thing 
to find magazines and daily papers giving 
‘special prominence to the alleged opinions of 
this Count or that Viscount. To impartial 
readers these opinions often seem very common- 
place and unworthy of notice. Yet, valueless 
as they are, they exercise influence on the public 
mind, simply because they bear the cachet of 
some Késhin.” The Fi believes that poli- 
ticians of the rising generation, though perfectly 
well aware of the impropriety of Koshin worship. 
are too timid to rely on their own resources. 
Want of self-respect and of patience nr 
to make them rely on their elders. es 
the strife of political parties ee : a 
strife between A’dshin and Késhin, while the 
vicing generation tamely accepts the part of 
a ie e and self-effacement. The spirit} men to whose credit stands the wonderful work} (obi) and on the and (Kee . 
aah and the spirit. of constitu- | of the Restoration with alles subsequent states- | will as those who have eat ye 
onal government are. incompatiblew . . . manship—the, men who have furnished un-' the service, may exercise 4 "8 : 


| 


NEXT YEAR, 

Ir the Japanese people obeyed even a moiety. 

the good advice they receive from their ness. 
papers, they would be models of ordetl ad: 
prudent conduct. We do not atlempt to test 
duce or even to epitomise the various boas} 
printed from time to time in the columns of. 
Tokyo dailies, Our readers would find sv. 

matter of little interest, and might even fal. 


ee ee ree 


the Public Me. °. 


we should be disposed to offer as the safest] Regulations must be a soutce ee 
pabulum for youthful politicians. There are| From another point of view, our : ae 
curious teachers abroad. We remember to have| considers the measure Just pean Pa 
heard, some months ago, a speaker who, ad-|In article XV. of the Law of Repneet 
dressing an audience of school lads not yet out| Members of the House at rage be 
of their teens, iterated and re-iterated the fact}it is provided that “ Men in ieee 
that the humblest of them might make himself | the Navy cannot exercise the "8 al ent 
a power in the State, since there were platforms|to be elected, while they a¢™ ho bat ‘| 
to speak from and newspapers to write in.|The same rule applies to Lei oe or: 
Such we should, imagine, is the food on which porarily retired from actual se Frow ; 
Sdsht are nourished. But a journal like the| have been suspended therefrom. i 


the 
wae . . ; a i . , are al 
Fiji Shim po, instead of seeking to belittle the| is to be inferred that those 7 sere | 
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metal, ifall of iron, or 2,200 tons if one-quarter 
of steel. 

Fiom this example we find that the saving in 
material of the ordinary American bridges over 
the European system is about 1o per cent, while 
with the cantilever the saving would be about 24 
percent. 

{tis true that) pin jointed and especially canti- 
lever bridges show yreater deflection under the 
passage of a volling load than sivetted bridges, but 
this deflection would not present any serious in- 
conveniences except for the passape of trains at a 
very high speed, and it is always easy to avoid 
them by a careful study of designs. They do not 
constitute by any means a vice inherent to the 
American system. 

It is perhaps, useless here to enter at any length 
into the old discussion of the relative merits. of 
pin-jointed and rivetted bridges. Tt is, perhaps, 
best to conchide with a distinguished American 
engineer, that the final decision will come to a 
point between that now claimed by the extreme 
advecates of both systems, and the final solution 
will be a mixed one, 

Iu fact, it is toward this mixed solution that 
American practice is now tending, by the adoption: 

1. Of siveted girders for small spans, the limit 
at which it is best to cease applying this system 
being not yet definitely fixed, but perhaps peue- 
rally taken at about roo ft 

2. Of pin jointed spans in ail other cases. 


. OF tivetted counter-braciog in pin-jeinted 
Luidges of large dimension, 
CONCLUSION, 

From this study, and fiom the examples which 
we have given and which could easily be multi. 
plied, it follows that the American methods of con. 
struction have a certain number of incontestable 
advantages over the methods pursued in Europe, 


1. In American bridges, even of the multiple 
system, the stritns are much more exactly defined 
than in any rivetted system, and tithe bitiges of 
the simple system the knowledge of the strats is 
absolutely certain, 

2. The construction of these works is much more 
simple and more rapid than that of European 
bridges. 

3 The cantilever system permits us to span 
large openings at any height whatever, and works 
built on this system are not exposed to accidents, 
such as happened at the Tardes Viaduct and 
which are always to be feared when it is necessary, 
as in that case, to launch a completed span upon 
the piers. Moreover, the use of the pin-joint: con 
struction permits the execution of these works with 
astonishing rapidity. “The Forth Bridge, where 
the English have applied the cantilever system, 
and which, under construction fou several years, is 
still far from completion, could have been built in 
much fess time on the pin-jeint system, 

4. Finally, the different American systems realize 
a saving of from to to 30 per cent. aver our bridges 
in weight, and the saving in hand-labour is stil 
greater. 

It remains for us to prove that these advantages 
are not counterbalanced by a want of rigidity, by 
an excess of strain imposed upon metal beyond 
the limits allowed by us, noe by increased difficulty 
of costof maintenance, “Po answer these criticisms 
it is necessary to study in detaal: 

1. The principles applied to the use of metal in 
Ametican bridges. 20 The form given to the 
members according to their work and the method 
of assembling the parts. 3. Phe method of con- 
struction of the diflerent: members of the metallic 
trusses, the nature and quality of the metal 
employed, according to the parts in which it is 
used, the work to which they are submitted in the 
shops and the tests made of them both before and 
after they are put into their final form, 

Such a study is necessary to justify the aduption 
of the pin-joint construction, since there is always a 
difference between theory and practice, and to 
nodertake an important work on this system 
without profiting by the long experience of Ame- 
rican engineers, would be to invite almost cettainly 
some of the accidents which happened when this 
kind of construction was first adopted, ‘To prove 
this we may give a single example, At the 
Bismarck Bridge, a very remarkable work, which 
we have already had occasion to mention, the 
order of two eye-bars meeting at the cential pin 
was reversed by a mistake; abhongh the te- 
ciprocal displacement of each of these bars amoun, 
ted tohardly 3.cm., there resnited a steain of 21 
ky. per square millimeter on the pin, 

Pin-jointed bridges will not permit any careless: 
ness or even mediocrity in the execution of the 
work, although it may pass in a tivetted biidge.— 
Mr. Le Rounn in the Annales des Ponts et 


Chaussées. 


LATEST! TELEGRAMS. 
~-- 
CReurer “Sprctan” ro “Japan Mari.) 


London, December 15th, 

The Hon. FE, L. O'Malley (Auorney-General 
at Hongkong] has been appointed Chief Justice 
of the Straits Settlements. 

An epidemic of influenza, which has recently 
been spreading throughout Europe, has reached 
London and Berlin, and the courts of law, 
schools, and theatres have been closed. 


London, December 16th. 
The Times publishes intelligence from Africa 
which states that the Portuguese, ander Major 
Pinto, have attacked the Makololos, killing a 
hundred of the people and capturing two British 
flags which had previously been presented to 
the tribe by Consul Jolmson. Major Pinto has 
announced that he will carry his policy of con- 
quest to Nyassa. Lisbon telegrams are to the 
effect that Portugal supports the claim to Nvassa- 
land, despite British menaces. 
London, December 17th. 
The Cronin trial is concluded, and the jury 
have found Loughlin, O'Sullivan, and Burke 
guilty of murder. Lhe Judge sentenced them 
to imprisonment for life. 
London, December 18th. 
Lieut.-General W. G. Cameron, C.B., com- 
manding H.B.M. Forces in China and Hong- 
kong, has been appointed to succeed Lieut.- 
General Henry Augustus Smyth, R.A., at the 
Cape of Good Hope. 


(From ane “ AHosxGcKoxe Ver eGearn.) 
Shanghai, December 4th, 

By Imperial decree Stin, prefect of Kuang 
choufu) (Canton) has been promoted to be the 
Taoiai of Yeu Chiang, Kuangsi. TTe has been 
ordered to go up to Peking immediately. Li, 
prefect of Wai-chou, is ordered to be acting- 
prefect of Canton, 

Yao Nien Ts'z, a native of Soochow, formerly 
Provincial Treasurer of Kuangtung, has heen 
selected to be the new Minister Plenipotentiary 
to Japan. 


TIME TABLES AND STHAMERNS, 

-¢ 
TOKYO-YOKOHAMA RAILWAY, 

Down Trains LEAVE, SHimBasut Station at 6.10," 
§ 40, 8, 8 35.7 9.45.* and ro.so, am, and 12.05, 1.25, 
2.30, 4, 4.45.7 6.15, 6.50, 8 3. 0.55, ant TEAS h p.m, 

Up TRAINS LEAVE YOKOHAMA Stetion at 63o, 
7.20, 8.30, 9.18.7 1020, and 11.30 am., and 12,50, 
2.3.35 4.39.4 §.05, 6.35, 7.50.9 10, 10,05, and 11 05+ 
oni, 
' Fares—irst-class, set 60; 
and third-class, sen 20. 


Trains marked ® run through without stopping at Omori, Ka- 
wasaki, Tsurumi and Kanagawa Stations, Those marked (+) 
run throgh without stopping at Omori, Kawasaki and VTsu- 
mimi Stations. Down trains at 6.r0a.m. rain: further than 
Kvoto, arriving there at tt.20 pan.; at g.48 asm. no further 
than Navova. arriving at 10,10 p.in.; at 2.30 pm. no further 
than Shizuoka, arriving atg p.m.3 and the train at 4.45 pom. 
runs to Kobe, arriving at 12.50 p.m. next day. 


second class, sen 49; 


VOKAIDO RAILWAY. 

Tratns pray Yououaay ‘down, at 6.58, Q. and 
10.30 aa, and 1, 3.25, 5.25. and 7.45 panty and 
Koz (up) at 6.55, 840, and Ir roam., and 2.47, 
4-577 25 and 9.46 p.m, 

Fanns—To Hodogayn, fitst class ser 6, 
class sen 4, third class sew 2,10 Votsulke, sen 18. sen 
12, sen 6; to Ofuna sen 36 sen 24. sen 12; 10 Vuii- 
Sawa, Sem 42, seu 28, seu r4gito Lliratsulen, sear 60, 
sen 44, Sen to Oiso, seu 75, sem 50, sent 25; 
and to Koza, sen 03, seu 62 ser Qt, 

Down trains at 6.6; a.m. run no further than Kyoto, arriving 
there at tr.aop.m.3 at 10.30 am. no further thaw Nagava, 
arriving at to.10 p.m; at 3.25 pow. no farther th mo Shizuoks, 
arriving atop.m.3 and the train at 5.35 pam. ransto Nuhe, 
arriving at 12.50 p.m. next day. 

A tramway runs ketween Kezu and Yenoro (distance 4 ri.) 
Jinisisha may be hired between Yumoro and) Miyasosuita 
distance tha. 


OFUNA-YOKOSUKA RAILWAY, 

TRAINS LEAVss Oruns fdown) at 7.95 and gs am., 
and 1.45, 405. 6.15, and 8.30 pom.; Kameoxura ‘down 
at 74g and g-gam.,and f.59, 4.19 629, and 844 
nan.; and ZUSHIMURA (down) at Sort reir am, 
and 20%, 4.31,6.41, and $50 p.m, YorosuKa fp) 
at 640, 820, and 1i.1§a.m., and 2,50, 5, and 7 30 
pem.; Zusnimura (up) at 7.01, 9 09, and 11.36 am,, 
and 3.09, 5 21, and 751 p.m.; and Kasakury (up) at 
7-1399.20, and 11.48 a.m, and 3 21, 5 33 and 8 03 p.m, 

Farrs—To Kamakura, first-class seg, second-class 
sen 6, third-class sew 3; to Zushimura sen 15, Sem 10, 
sen 5; and to Yokosuka ses Zo, sen 20, sent 10. 


secand. 


ei 


—— eee. 


KOZU-KOBE RAILAVAY. 

Down ‘Tratys teave Kozu at 8.32 am,, and 12,12 
5 0§ and7.10 p.m.; GoTempBa at go <2 a.m, and 1.32, 
6.24 and 8.32 pm.; Numazu at ro.go am, and 2.29, 
7-15, and 9.24 p.m; SHIzuoKa at 7.15 a.m., and 12.10, 
$.15.and 10.sgpas.; HAMAMATSU at 1.25 and 10 am, 
and 2.40 and 0.495 pom; “POvOHASHT at 2.14 and 11.10 
am. and 3.39 and 745 p.m; Oru at 420 am. and 
1.06, § 27,and 9.285 pim,.; Nagoya at s,Q 45. and 11.60 
am, and 2and615p m.; Gieuat6,and 10.53a m.,and 
1. 3.06, and 7.17 v.m.; OGAKlat 6.28 and 11.24 a.m., 
and 1.28, 337, and 7.47 p.m.; Afarbvra at 7.45 a.m, 
and r, 249. 5.07, and 9 p.m.; Hikone at 7.58 a.m., 
aud 1,78, 3.02, §.25, and or p.m.; BaBs (Otsu) at 
934 and to 44 am., and 3.15, 4.49, and 7.10 p.m.; 
KxoTo at 10.14 a.m., and 4.05, §.35, and 8 pan.; and 
OSAKA at 11.45 am, and 5.35, 7.20, and g.s0 p.m. 

Up Tratns ceave Kone at §.65 and 9.55 a.m.and 
ss and 5.40 pam; Osaka at 7.06 and 11.06 an. 
and 3.06 and 6.36 pam.; Kyoto at 5.35 and 8.40 a.m. 
and 12.40, 4.35, and &o5 p.m.; Biba (Otsu) at 6.18 
and 9 3t a.m, and 1.30, § 25. and 852 p.in.; Hikone 
at 7.56 and 1.05 am. and 3.05 and 7.08 p.m.; Mat. 
BAKA at 8.13, and 11.20 am, and 3.22, 7.25, and 10.42 
pm.: OGAKI at 9.30 am. and 12.35, 4.42, 8.46, and 
11.55 pan; Greu at 12.18 and o.57 a.m. and 1.02, 
§.09, and ars p.m.; NaGoya at 1.00, 6, and rr amy 
and 2.10 pane; Oru at nar, 644f.and rng4 am. and 
2.56 pam.; ‘ToyoHasit at 3.17 and 839 a.m. and 1.30 
and 4.42 p.m.; EPAMAMATSU at 4.25 and g.45 a.m, and 
245 ando p.m,; Sutzuoka at 7 oS and 10.304 m and 
1245, and 535 pan: Numazu at 8.43 a.m. and 12.14, 
224,and 7.14 p.m; and GoremBa at 0.55 a.m. and 
1.29, 335 and 8 28 p.m, 


Farts—Kozu to Goteniba : first-class. se? 66, second. 
class sen 44. third-class sex 22; to Numazu yen i311, 
seu 74, sen 37; to Shizuoka yen 213, yer 1.42, sen 
71; to Hamamatsu se 3.57, yen 238, yon 1.19; to 
Yoyohashi gen 4.23, ver 2.82, ven 1.41; to Ofu ven 
5 22, ven 348, ven 174; to Nagoya ven 5.58, yeu 
372. sen 1.89; to Gifu ven 6.15, ven 4.10, yet 2053 
to Ogaki yen 6 42, yen 4.28, yen 2.14; to Maibara ven 
7 05, en 4.70, VER 2355 to Hikone vert 717, ¥en 4.78, 
ver 2.39; to Baba yer 8.10, ven 5.40, ven 270: to 
Kyoto ven 8.40, ven 5 Go, yon 280; to Osaka yen 
O21, you O14. yen 3.07; anito Kobe yen 9.81, yen 
6.54. ven 3.27. 

The down train at &.32a.m. runs no further than Kyoto, arriving 
there at 11.20 p.m.; at 12.12 pam. no further than Nagoya, 
arriving at 10.10 psm.; at §.05 pam. no further than Shizuoka, 
arriving at g pom; and the train at 7,10 pan.runs to Kobe, 
arriving at 12.50 p.m. next day. The up train at s.63 a.m. 
runs no further than Shizuoka, arriving there at 8.40 pan. 
at 0.85 a.m. and t.s¢ pam. no further than Nayoya, arriving 
respectively at 0.07 and 10.15 pom.; and the train at 5.30 p.m? 
rans to Shimbashi arriving at 1.40 p.m. next day. 


TOKYO-SIICGAMA RAILWAY, 


Trains Leave Ueno (downs at 6.40 and 11.45 a.m., 
and 2.45 and §.40 p.m.; Ursunomiya (down) at 10.02 
aim. and 3.03 and 6,03 p.m.: SHTRAKAWA (down) at 8 
amand 12.30 and 541 pam.; Rortvama (down) at 
aawand 1 54and 6.88 pan.; Furusuima (down) 
and 11.33 ainvand gs pias Sexpat (down) 
25 aan, and 2.30 and 635 p.m, 


9.25 
ut 
at O15 and po, 

Trains nieavi SHtoGvits (ups at Zand 110g wm, 
md 3 roand Z1e pan; Seupst cup) at 7.35 and 11.40 
van, and 3.45 p.m.: Funusuista fupy at 6.40 and 
10,26 am, and 2.36 pars Kortyacta inps at Sica 
ring, and 12.22 and 4.29 o.m.; SHIRAKAWA (up) at 
Hjoand os am., and a go pansy Ursuxosiva Crp) 
at 62s and gto agm., and 12.10 and 4.14 p.m. 


iiNS 


Kauws.— Ueno to Utsunoniva, tiist-« 2 
second.class ve £.32, third-class seu 66; to Korivama 
ven 4.10, ven 2.7.4, ve 1.375 to Muikushina ver 5, er 
3.32, ven 1.66; ta Sendai sea O48, ven 4.30, ver 2185 


mp Shioganin vem O 7S, vet 4.50, vet 2.25, 


Sen 


SHINJIKU-HACHIOJIT RAILWAY, 


TRAINS Leave Sutnyiku, “Yonyo, (down) at 6.52 
ind 9.63 am. and 12.56 and 1.25 p.m. and HacHtojt 
(aot at 8 og and 11.30 a.m. and 2.25 and 6 p.m. 

Farus—first-class sez oo; second-class sen 60; 
third-class sew 30. 


NAGOYA-TAKE TOYO RALLWAY. 
‘Vearns cicave NAGOYA at Qos a.m, and s.65 pam 
ind Parwroyvo at 7.50 am, and 3.50 p.m, 
Farns-—Second class sen ty: Vhird-class, sear 37. 


TAK ASAKI-YOKOKAWA RAILWAY. 
Yratns pave Parasact (downs at 630 and 0.25 
am, and 12.20 and 3.93 p.m.; and Yokonawa (up) 
at Sand ve am. and 1.50 and 4.85 p.m, 


S, Sen 754 secoudsclass, semots 


Vares—lirst-« 
third class, sen a¢ 


VYORYO MAEBASIIE RATLWAY, 
Vearss peAVK VOonvdé (Vena) (down) af 6. 0, and 
and 24s and 5.40 pug and Moawavsane 
and age, §.c0, and 8 55 pom, 
spate Comopartnrents, jen 


fas an, 

fup) ato cob ress avin. 

Paues—Virsteclass (Se 

2.08 ; second-class, ven 1.20; third chiss. sea 05, 
. ° 


YOKOSUKA STHEAMERS., 

Sreamers Leave the pnglish Hatooa daiiv at 7.85 
ind 10.30 a.m., and 1.45 and §.00 p.m.; and Leave 
Yorosuka at 7.10 and 10.30 a.m,, and r.go. and 4.09 
p.m.—Fare, sen 20. 


° 
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er complex girders, on the other hand, the strains 
can be ascertained by calculation with great ex. 
actness. Moreover, a number of important works 
have been built in recent: years on the Pettit 
system—the Cincinnati & Covington Bridge, over 
the Ohio—or even on the Warren system—the 
Henderson Bridge, over the Ohio, with a channel 
span of 522 ft.—or the Pratt system—the bridge 
ever the Hawkesbury River, New Souch Wales, 
with seven spans of go8 and 416 (t. The applica 
tion of a simple system to long spans is something 
entirely new in’ American construction, and it is 
marked by a tendency to substitute long panels for 
the short panels of the old systems. 

Simplicity of construction and the advantage of 
liaving ina span only a single form and a single 
length for all similar parts, the cross-section alone 
varying, long since caused American engineers to 
give up the slipiit economy allowed by making the 
trusses of a variable height. 

It may be said, however, that broken or jointed 
cliords have entered into practice for some yeas 
past, and are now frequently employed in small 
Piatt trusses, in the form of an inverted bow- 
suing, and in large spans of the Pratt and Pettit 
types. Instances are found in the Van Buren 
Bridge, the Sault Ste. Marie, the Cincinnati & 
Covington, and the Hawkesbury River bridges. 
‘Jhere has even been built, at Pittsburgh, in 1883, 
a bridge of the bow-string type, recalling the 
bridge over the Rhine at Mayence, and Mr. 
Bouscaren has built, in 1886, a bow-string: canti- 
lever over the Licking River at Newport, 

American truss bridges are aivays pin-jointed, 
although some companics, ike the Union Bridge 
Company, have built vivetted truss bridges 3 for in- 
ttauce, one of the quadruple-triangular systom, of 
187 ft. span, over the Hudson River at Troy. But 
we cannot from this conclude iat the Americans 
are giving up the pin-joint for the rivetled construc- 
tien; in fact, the example which we have just ciied 
remains a solitary one, and this work has been 
done only by a single company, which is remark- 
able in recent yeats for the efforts which it has 
done to Improve construction, and by the atlen- 
tion which it has piven to the building of larpe 
cantilever biidges., Aside from this exceptional 
example, the span of riveted girders is generally 
linvited to roo ft. Below that limit the pin-jointed 
tisses are too light and offer too little resistance 
to accidents such as derailments, and plain rivetted 
giiders ave generally used, but all the bridges 
of medium and of large span are built on the pin- 
joint system, 

Far from giving up this system, American 
engineers have entirely abandoned in their con- 
struction certain old arranpements, such as the 
sleeve-joinis formetly used by the Phoenix Bridge 
Company, or the riveted joints used in the Cincin- 
nati Bridpe or the Kentucky River viaduct, and 
specifications always require that all the joints 
should be pin-connected,. 

The principal objection which American engine- 
ners make to riveting is, that it cannot be well 
done in the shops. Tor this reason they limit as 
much as posible connections of this kind in their 
works, and take care generally to put upon rivets, 
driven in place, only a sort of passive work, re- 
quiring them to keep the assembled places in their 
respeclive positions only, and not to transmit any 
stain from one to the other. 


The counter-bracing of American trusses is or- 
dinarily pin-jointed also, and composed of com- 
pression members, which are at once special parts 
and ordinary members ef the structure, and are 
generally crossed and joined together by adjust- 
able fastenings. The flexibility resulting trom 
this arrangement, however, las some inconvenien- 
ces, and in recent works an application of rivetting 
moreor less extensive has been made to the counter- 
bracing, #s will be found in the Omaha, the 
Randolph, the Poughkeepsie, and other bridges. 

The floor-system of American bridges is gene- 
rally composed of beams or girders supported 
directly by the pins or bolts of the truss, and 
joined together by longitudinal girders which carry 
the road, ‘The toad, or track 1s laid upon cross- 
lies, or in exceptional cases upon longitudinal 
sleepers. The fase in American bridges is only 
subjected to bending strains; itrests upon fixed 
points, being either carried upon the upper chord 
in deck bridges or suspended from the lower chord 
in through bridges. 

In many new works the floor-system and the 
connterbracing only are of iron, the rest of the 
bridge being ol steel. 

It may be said in a general way that in late 
years American engincers have sought less toe 
create new types than to climinate the imperfect 
or complicated types formerly used, and to perfect 
the parts and the methods of construction of their 
favourite types. The study of the progress tealized 
in this direction is very interesting and instructive, 


but the limits of the present article do not permit 
us here to enter fully into the developments, which 
must be reserved for a more detailed study. 


2. SUSPENSION BRIDGES. 

America possesses the largest and, it may be 
said, the best suspension bridges. ‘The works of 
the class have been built with very great care, and 
the systems employed have been such that they 
could be applied without danger to the longee 
spans and the heaviest rolling loads. We have 
nol here space for any full description of these 
works, accounts of which may be found elsewhere. 
These bridges may be divided into two principal 
classes : 

1, Suspension bridges with a rigid floor and 
inclined wites or ropes, which include the largest 
and the finest: bridges, such as the Suspension 
Bridge at Niagara Falls, $23 ft. span, the Cincin- 
nati Bridge, and the Brooklyn Bridge, 1,600 ft. 
span. 

2. Suspension bridges with a rigid cable, of 
which there are two examples at Pittsburgh; one 
over the Alleghany, with parallel cables united 
by tiiangular bracing, and the other known as the 
Point Bridge, over the Mononpahela River. 


Suspension bridges are theoretically more econo- 
mical than trusses, but the advantage, very light 
when we speak of American trusses, disappears in 
the execution, in consequence of the greater quantity 
of haud-work vequired in suspension bridges and 
the hiph cost of that kind of work in] America. 
Thus, no important works of this kind have been 
undertaken since the Brookiyn Bridge, but a well- 
known enptneer, Mr. Lindenthal, bas recently 
proposed to butid a suspension bridge carrying: six 
tracks, woich will cross the Hudson River with a 
stugle span of 2,850 1, resting upon steel lowers 
Goo ft. in beigit, This bridge, which would in- 
clude also two shore spans of 1,390 ft. each, would 
have both rigid cables and a rigid floor system. 

Nevertheless, since the invention of the canti- 
lever cystem, in spite of the advantageous work of 
metalin suspension bridges, the era of those bridge 
seems to atan end, and Mr. Lindenthal’s project 
seems to be far from execution, 


3. ARCH BRIDGES. 

The fine arch bridge over the Mississippi at St. 
Louis, has remained for a long time without 
imitation in America, “The reason is, that with 
these, as with suspension bridges, the expense of 
construction is considered too great. 

This year, lowever, a very fine arch bridge, 
known asthe Manhattan Bridge, and having two 
spans of 510 ft. each, bas been built over the 
Harlem = River, in the suburbs of New York. 
Uhis bridge is built upon centres and bas rivetted 
counter-bracing, The arches are full, like those 
of Nantes, and carry the floor by means of 
columns, which are counter-braced only in a 
transverse direction, 

This elegant system is not without its incon. 
venicnces in a work of the size of the St. Louis 
Bridge. This bridge carries a very heavy railroad 
traffic, and, in consequence doubtless of the 
vibrations inevitable in this system, the rails of 
each track creep about 2 ft. a day, in the direction 
mowhich trains travel and no method has yet been 
found to stop this creeping. It may be noted, 
however, that the floor of the St. Louts Bridge has 
been recently entirely rebuilt, and at this writing 
the tesults have not been reported. 

4. CANTILEVER BRIDGES. 

The invention of cantilever bridges has been the 
greatest step in advance realized in America in 
the art of construction, “These remarkable works 
have not generally the elegance of an arch bridge, 
but they have definitely solved the question of the 
construction of bridges of very large span. The 
building of the great suspension bridges and of 
the arch bridges at St. Louis, had proved that the 
economical solution of the problem did not lie in 
those systems. The complete solution, from both 
a practical and economical point of view, was for 
the first time furnished by the building of the 
Kentucky River Bridge, by Mr. Shaler Smith, 


In this bridye the central span extends beyond 
this supporting points and carries the lateral spans. 
In the bridge built by Mr. Schneider at Niagara 
Balls, on the other hand, the lateral spans are ex- 
tended beyond the points of support and carry the 
central spans, 

In both types the free suspension of the central 
span is secured by a special arrangement, which 
can be reduced strictly to a pin-joint ou one of the 
chords and a sliding-joint on the other, 

The first type is represented by the Kentucky 
River Bridge and by the Minnehaha Bridge, of 
Shaler Sinith, and by a plan for a great cantilever 
bridge, which was prepared by Me. Bouscarren, for 
the Cincinnati and Covington Bridge, but which 
was not carticd out, having: been ceplaced by a 
work with separate spans. “The second type finds 


examples in the Niagara Bridge; the Frazer River 
Bridge, on the Canadian Pacific, also by Mr. 
Schoeider; the St. Jolin Bridge, by the Dominion 
Bridge Company; the Kentucky and Indiana 
Bridge at Louisville, and the Poughkeepsie Bridge, 
by the Union Bridge Company. 

To this type also belongs the Lachine Bridge, 
having two, cantilever spans of 4oo ft., and a total 
length of 3,520 ft., built over the St. Lawrence 
River, for the Canadian Pacific Railroad, by the 
Dominion Bridge Company, from the designs of 
Mr. Shaler Smith. In this bridge, pethaps the 
finest of its class, which consists of two connected 
cantilever spans, the suspended span does not 
exist, and the (wo cantilever arms being joined, the 
bridges is reality forms a continuous girder car- 
tied upon five supports. Alone among all the 
bridges of its class so far built, it has the two can- 
Uilevers jointed in this manner, which requires a 
synmetrical construction and balancing upon the 
central pier. 

Cantilever bridges have a double origin, first 
practical and then theoretical. The idea of the 
cantilever construction dates back evidently to the 
St. Lonis Bridge, but the construction of that work, 
without the ordinary false-work, required the con- 
struction of immense wooden towers, to carry the 
suspending cables used until the arch was com- 
pleted, and the Kentucky River Bridge was the 
first built without any intermediate supports, 


In a theoretical point of view cantilever bridges 
are continuous girders carried on four supports 
and jointed at two places in their span. They 
are, then: 1, So far as they are continuous girders, 
lighter than bridges of separate spans. 2. Lighter 
than ordinary continuous girders, from the fact 
that the bending movement is nothing at the 
points of suspension, for any distribution of weipht 
which may be made, and that the position of these 
points can be chosen in such a way as to secure a 
maximum enonomy. 


The complete theory of the cantilever system 
involves other considerations, which we hope 
hereafter to develop in a detailed study of the 
type, and for which there is not room in this paper. 
We must limit ourselves to the few following state- 
ments, which will be sufficient lo establish the su- 
periarity of the American system in general and 
of the cantilever system in) particular over the 
European systems, both from the point of view of 
rapidity and ease of construction and from that of 
economy. 


Bridyes with separate spans are erected on false- 
work; for the largest spans this operation takes at 
most one or two weeks. The Union Bridge Com- 
pany erected, in three days, a span of 260 ft. in the 
bridge over the Arkansas, at Van Buren. 

In the cantilever bridges the counter-weight 
span is erected on false-work, but the cantilever 
span without supports, the trusses sustaining 
themselves. 


The Kentucky River Bridge, composed of three 
spans of 375 ft. was built over a ravine 280 ft. deep, 
without any false work except a wooden pier to 
support the centre of the bank-spans, the whole 
work taking 16 days. The metallic part of the 
Niagara Falls Bridge, which includes two lateral 
spans of 108 ft., and a central span of 495 ft., 
resting upon metallic towers nearly 200 ft, in height, 
was built between August 29 and November 22, 
1883. The bank-spans were erected on false-work 
and the central spans without supports. 


The Kentucky River Bridge, which is of iron 
and carries a single track, lad in all in the struc- 
ture 1,642 tous of metal, of which 1,283 tons were 
in the trusses and 359 tons in the iron towers. 
According to Mr. Lindenthal, three spans of the 
ordinary type would have weighed 1,579 tons for 
the superstructure alone, or 286 tons more than 
the actual weight of the bridge. The cantilever 
system in this work may thus be credited with a 
saving of about 18 per cent. in metal over the 
ordinary American system. If, now, we conipare 
it with the average weights of European bridges, 
taking as a standard the tables given by In- 
spector-General Croizette-Desnoyers, a rivetted 
girder of the European type of the same Span 
would weight 5,270 kg. per running meter— 
that is, 668 kg. more than an ordinary American 
bridge and 1,570 more than a cantilever bridge. 

The cantilever bridge at Niagara Falls, which 
has a double track and is in part of steel, required 
altogether 2,035 tons of metal, of which 1,670 tons 
are in the superstructure. The proportion of steel 
used is about one qaurter. ‘Three separate spans 
of the American pattern and of the same propor- 
tion of steel, would have required 2,009 tons for 
the superstructure, so that the economy of the 
cantilever system in this case was about 17 per 
cent, If we compare these weights with that of a 
European bridge of the same span, we find that 
such a bridge would have required 2,700 tons of 
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metal, if all of iron, or 2,200 tons if one-quarter 
of steel. 

Fiom this example we find that the saving in 
material of the ordinary American bridges ovet 
the European system is about ro per cent, while 
with the cantilever the saving would be about 24 
percent. 

ftis true that pin jointed and especially canti- 
lever bridges show yreater deflection under the 
passage of a volling load than rivetted bridges, but 
this deflection wonld not present any serious ine 
conveniences except for the passage of trains at a 
very high speed, aud it is always easy to avoid 
them by a careful study of designs. ‘They do not 
constitute by any means a vice inherent to the 
American system, 

Ivis perhaps, useless here to enter at any length 
into the old discussion of the relative merits of 
pin-juinted and rivetted bridges. [It is, perhaps, 
best to conchide with a distinguished American 
engineer, that the final decision will come to a 
point between that now claimed by the extreme 
advecates of both systems, aud the final solution 
will be a mixed one. 

In fact, it is toward this mixed solution that 
American practice is now tending, by the adoption: 

1. Of siveted pirders for small spans, the limit 
at which it is best to cease applying this system 
being not yet definitely fixed, but perhaps pene- 
rally taken at about roo ft, 

2. Of pin-jointed spans in ail other cases. 

. Of sivetted counter-bracing ino pin-jeinted 
bridges of large dimension, 

CONCLUSION. 

From this study, and from the examples which 
we have given and which could easily be multi- 
plied, it follows that the American methods of con. 
sthuction have a certain number of incontestable 
advantages over the methods pursued in Europe. 


1. In American bridges, even of the multiple 
system, the strains are much more exactly defined 
than in any civerted system, and inthe bitdpes of 
the simple system the knowledge of the straims ts 
absolutely certain, 


2. The construction of these works is much more 
simple and more rapid than that of European 
bridyes. 

3. The cantilever system permits us to span 
large openings at any height whatever, and works 
built on this system are not exposed to accidents, 
such as happened at the ‘Tardes Viaduct and 
which are always to be feared when itis necessary, 
as in that case, to lannch a completed span upon 
the piers. Moreover, the use of the pin-joint con 
struction permits the execution of these works with 
astonishing tapidity. “Phe Forth Bridge, where 
the English bave applied the cantilever system, 
and which, under constriction for several years, is 
still far from completion, could have been built in 
much fess time on the pingjeint system, 

4. Finally, the different American systems realize 
a saving of from 10 to 30 per cent, over our bridges 
in weight, and the saving in hand-labour is still 
greater. 

It remains for us to prove that these advantages 
are oct counterbalanced by a want of rigidity, by 
an excess of strain imposed upon metal beyond 
the limits allowed by us, wor by increased difficulty 
of costof maintenance, ‘Po answer these criticisms 
it is necessary to study in detail: 

1. The principles applied to the use of metal in 
American bridges. 2) “The form given to the 
members according to theie work and the method 
of assembling the parts, 3. Phe method of con. 
struction of the different: members of the metallic 
trusses, the nature and quality of the metal 
employed, according to the parts in which it is 
used, the work to which they are submitted in’ the 
shops and the tests made of them both before and 
after they are pat into their final form, 

Such a study is necessary to justify the adoption 
of the pin-joint construction, since there Is always a 
difference between theory and practice, and to 
undertake an important work on this system 
without profiting by the long experience of Ame- 
rican enyineers, would be to invite almost cer tainly 
some of the accidents which happened when this 
kind of construction was first adopted. To prove 
this we may give a single example. At the 
Bismarck Bridge, a very temarkable- work, which 
we have already had occasion to mention, the 
order of two eye-bars meeting at the central pin 
was veversed by a mistake; although the te. 
ciprocal displacement of eachof these bars ameaun. 
ted tobardiy 3.cm., there resntted a statu of 21 
ky. per square millimeter on the pin, 

Pin-jointed bridges will not permit any careless: 
ness or even mediocrity in the execution of the 
work, although it may pass in a tivetted biidge.— 
Mr. Le Rounp in the Annales des Ponts et 
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CReurer Sprcia.” to Japan Mar.) 
London, December 15th, 

The Hon. E. L. O'Malley (Auorney-Geueral 
at Hongkong} has been appointed Chief Justice 
of the Straits Settlements. 

An epidemic of influenza, which has recently 
been spreading throughout Europe, has reached 
London and Berlin, and the courts of law, 
schools, and theatres have been closed. 


London, December 16th. 
The Times publishes intelligence from Africa 
which states that the Portuguese, under Major 
Pinto, have attacked the Makololos, killing a 
hundred of the people and capturing two British 
flags which had previously been presented to 
the tribe by Consul Johnson. Major Pinto has 
announced that he will carry his policy of con- 
quest to Nyassa. Lisbon telegrams are to the 
effect that Portugal supports the claim to Nvassa- 
land, despite British menaces. 
London, December r7th. 
The Cronin trial is concluded, and the jury 
have found Loughlin, O'Sullivan, and Burke 
guilty of murder. The Judge sentenced them 
to imprisonment for life. 
London, December 18th. 
Lieut.-General W. G. Cameron, C.B., com- 
manding H.B.M. Forces in China and Hong- 
kong, has been appointed to succeed Lieut.- 
General Henry Augustus Smyth, R.A., at the 
Cape of Good Hope. 


(From ane “AexcKone VeceGeara.) 
Shanebai, December 4th, 

By Imperial decree Stin, prefect of Kuang 
choufu) (Canton) has been promoted to be the 
Taotai of Yeu Chiang, Kuangsi. He has been 
ordered to go up to Peking immediately. Li, 
prefect of Wai-chou, is ordered to be acting- 
prefect of Canton. 

Yao Nien Ts’z, a native of Soochow, formerly 
Provincial Treasurer of Kuangtung, has been 
selected to be the new Minister Plenipotentiary 
to Japan. 


TIME TABLES AND STHAAMENS. 
noe > 
TORYO-YOKOHAMA RAILWAY. 

Down TRAINS LEAvE SHimBasit Station at 6.10," 
5 40, 8, 8 35.7 9.45. and 10.50, am, and 12.05, 1.25, 
23, 4.4 45.t 6.15, 6.50, 8 30.9.55, at TES f p.m. 

Up VPRAtINS LEAVE YOwOUAMA Station at 630, 
8.30, 9.15.7 10.20, and 11.39 am, 

5 


and 12,50, 

4.39.4 5.05, 6.35, 7-50, 9 10, 10.05, aud tn O57 

v nm 
Faves—irst-class, sen 60 ; 

and third-class, se 20. 

Trains marked °*. run throngh without stopping st Omori, Na- 
wasaki, Tsurumi and Kanagawa Stations. hose marked (+) 
run thronsh without stopping at Omori, Kawasaki and Tsu- 
rumi Stations. Down trains at 6.10a.m,. runnin farther than 
Kyoto, arriving there at 11.20 p.m.j at 9.45 a.m. no further 
than Navova, arriving at 10.10 p.m.; at 2.30 pam. no further 
thin Shizuoka, arriving atg p.m.; and the train at 4.45 p.m. 
runs to Kobe, arriving at 12.530 p.m, next day. 


second class, se 


LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
4o5 


YOKAIDO RAILWAY. 
heave Yorouaaty down, t 6.58, Q. and 
Rts, S.tg. and Zay5 pay and 
i 2.47, 


Traths 
10.30 ann, 
Kore (up) at 6.58, 8.40, and rrioam, 
1.87, 7 25 and 9.46 pan, 

Farus—VTo Hodogaya, first class sen 6, 
clans sem 4, third class sen 2,to Votsuka, sen 18. sen 
12, sen 6; to Ofuna sen 36 sex 24. sen 12; 10 Vuii- 
sawa, Seu 42, sen 28, seu rq to Hiratsnlea, ses €9, 
yeu Sd, Seu to Oiso, sen 75, sen 50, Sem 2s; 
and to Koza, sen 02, seu 2. set ai, 

Down trains at 6.63 aam. run no further than Kyoto, arriving 
there at 1f.a0p.m.3 at 10.30 aan. no furcher than Nagoya, 
arriving at 10.10 p.m.;3 at 3.25 p.m. no further th.» Shizuok 
arriving atgp.m.; and the train at §.3§ pam. rins to 
arriving at 13.50 p.m. next day. 


i. vy 
Kobe, 
A tramway runs between Kezu and Yratoro (distance 4 ri.) 


ai bs 
ane 


second 


wee 


Jinvitisha may Ls hired between Yesoro and Mivasvosnrra 
distance thor. 


OFUNA-YOKOSUKA RAILWAY, 

TRAINS Leaves Ocruns (dawn) at 7.35 and 9.45 am., 
and 1.45, 4 05. 6.15, and 8.30 pam.; Kami xura fdown 
at 7q4y and g-gam.,and 1.59, 4.19 620, and 8 44 
yan; and ZUSHIMURA (down) at Borat rrr au, 
and 2 tly 431, 6.41, and $55 p.m, YokosuKky (up) 
at 6 40, 80, and 1i.15 a.m., and 2,50, =, and 730 
pm.; ZUSHIMUKA (1p) at 7.0%) 9.00) and 15.96 am., 
and 3.09, 8 21, and 751 p.m.; and Kastakury (up) at 
7-13,9.20, and 11.48 a.m, and 3 21, 5 33 and 803 p.m, 

Farss—To Kamakura, first-class se# 9, second-class 
sen 6, third-class sen 3; to Zushimura sez 15, Sem 10, 
sem 5; and to Yokosuka ses 30, sen 20, sen 10. 


KOZU-KOBE RAILWAY. 

Down Trains Leave Kozu at 8.32 4m., and 12,12 
595 and7.10 p.m.; GoTEMBA at gs2 am, and 1.32, 
6.24 and 8.32 p.m ; Nustazu at 10.49 am, and 2,29, 
7-15, and 9.24 p.m.; Sutzuons at 7.15 a.m., and 12.19, 
g.15.and 1o.sgpm.; Hasamarsu at 1.15 and 1o-am, 
and 2 49 and 0.45 pom; ‘Povonasut at 2.14 and 11.10 
am. and 3.39 and 7.45 p.m ; OFu at 420 aun. and 
1.06, 5 27,and 9.28 pm.; Nacoya at s,Q 45. and 11.0 
am, and 2and615 p.m.; Grru at 6,and 10.53a.m., and 
1. 3.00, and 7.17 o.m.; OGAktat 6.28 and 11.24 a.m, 
and 1,28, 337, and 7.47 p.m.; MarBara at 7.45 a.m, 
and 1, 249,5.07, and g p.m.; Htxone at 7.58 a.m., 
aud 1.78, 3.02, §.25, and cir pam; Basa (Otsu) at 
934 and to 44 a.m., and 3.15, 4.39, and 7.10 p.m.; 
Koro at 10.14 a.m., and 4.05, §.35, and 8 pam.; and 
OsaAKA at 11.45 am., and 5.35, 7.20, and 9.50 p.m. 

Up Tratns reave Kose at 5.55 and 9.55 a.m.and 
1.55 and 5.30 pam; OSAKA at 7.06 and 11.06 am, 
and 3.06 and 6.36 pam.; Kyoto at 5.35 and 8.40 aan. 
and 12.40, 4.35, and 8.05 p.m.; Bisa (Otsu) at 6.18 
and o3ta.m, and 1.30, 5 25. and 8 52 p.m.; HIKoNnE 
at 7.56 and troy am. and 3.05 and 7.08 p.m.; Mare 
BAA at 8.13, and 11.20 a.m. and 3.22, 7.25, and 1042 
pm.: OGAKI at 9.30 am. and 12.35, 4.42, 8.46, and 
11.55 pin.; Giru at 12.18 and o.s7 am. and 1.02, 
5.09, and g.1s pam.; NAGoya at 1.99, 6, and rr asm. 
and 2.10 pane; Oru at rgt, 64f. and reg am. and 
2.56 pam.; Tovonasnt at 3.17 and 8.30 a.m. and 1.30 
and 4.42 pnw: Has vMatsu at 4.25 and g.45 a.m. and 
245 and o p.m,; Suizuoka at 703 and 10.304 m and 
245. and 635 pm; Numazu at 8.43 a.m. and 12.14, 
24,and 7.14 pm; and GoremBa at 0.55 a.m. and 
£29,335 and 8 28 p.m, 


' 

2 

I 
Fares—Kozu to Goteniba : first-class. se 66, second. 

class sen 44. third-class sex 22; to Numazu yen irr, 

sen 74, sen 37; to Shizuoka yen 213, yer 1.42, sen 

7!; to Hamamatsu je 3.57, vent 238, yer 1.19; to 

Toyohashi gen 4.23, ven 2.82, yen 1.41; to Ofu ven 

§ 22, yen 348, ven 174: to Nagoya ven 5 58, yen 

372, 162 1.85; to Gif ver 6.15, ven 4.10, yer 2053 

to Ogaki ver 6 42. yer 4.28, yen 2.14; to Maibara yen 

7 05, 1 4.70, ver 235; to Hikone ver 7 17, ven 4.78, 

ven 2.39; to Baba yen 8.10, ven 5.40, jen 270: to 

Kyoto ven 8.49, ven §.60, yer 280; to Osaka yen 

Q 21, vow O14. 7 3.07; anito Kobe yen 9.81, ven 

6.54, sen 3.27. 

The down train at &32 a.m. runs no further than Kyoto, arriving 
there at 11,20 p.m.; at 12.12 pom. no further than Nagoya, 
arriving at 10.10 p.m.; at §.05 pam. no further than Shizuoka, 
arriving at g p.m.; and the train at 7.10 p.in. runs to Kobe, 
arriving at 12.60 p.m. next day. The up train at c.e3 a.m. 
runs no further than Shizucka, arriving there at 8.40 pam; 
at o.g3 am, and ss p.m. no further than Nayoya, arriving 
respectively at 6.07 and 10.18 psm.; and the train at 5.30 p.m* 
runs to Shimbashi arriving at 1.40 p.m. next day. 


TOKYO-SITOGAMA RALLWAY, 


Trains LEAVE Unno (down) at 6.40 and 11.45 a.m, 
ind 2.45 and 5.40 p.m.; Ursusomiva (down) at 10.02 
am. and 3.03 and 6.03 p.m.: SHIRAKAWA (dewn) at 8 
am.and 12.30 and 541 p.m.; Kortyama (down) at 
ag agm.and 1 sand 658 pal; Furusuraa (down) 
7 3g and 11,33 am. amd Qy pons Sexpar (down) 
at 6.65 and to.25 am, and 2.30 and 6 35 pan, 


TRvins Evavi SUlOGAtrs (ap. at 7 and 11.05 wan, 
md 3roand 74s pan. Seupsat up) st 7.35 and rr.4o 
aay, and 3.45 pans: Fuxosiiara tip) at 6.40 and 
0,26 am. and 236 pam: KRovtyana caps at Sica 
so, and 12.22 and 4.29 p.m; SHIRAKAWA (up) at 
Saoand a(S am, and page pans; Ursuxosiva Crp) 
at 62s and gto aan,, and 12.10 and 4.14 p.m. 
to Utsunonmiva, tist-cliss vem 2 
32, third-class sen 66; to Korivama 
1.37; to Fulkushinmia vera 5,160 
dal vent O45, Ve 4.30, ven 295; 
JE. Ne ALSO, Ved 2.25, 


Manns — Ueno 
second class vent 1. 
ven 4.10, ven 2.7.4 
3.32, ven 1.66; lo 
o shogun vem 0 


SHINJIKU-HACHIOJL RAILWAY. 


TRAINS LEAVE SuHINyIKu, “Vokyo, (down) at 6.52 
ind 9.83 a.m. and 12.56 and 1.25 p.m. and HecHtojt 
fan) at 8 eg and 11.30 a.m. and 2,23 and 6 p.m, 

Fares—first-class sez ©O; second-class ser 60; 
third-class sew 39. 


NAGOYA-TAKETOVO RAILWAY, 
‘Veatns ricaves NAGOYA at a.gs a.m, and s.05 pam 
ind Pawkroyo at 7.50 a.m,, and 3.50 pm, 


Farus—Second class, sen py: Vhird-chass. sea 37. 


TAKASAKI-YOKOKAWA RAILWAY. 
Yarns pieavie PAKASAIC (downi at 630 and 0.25 
am ,and 12.20 and 3.15 pam; and Yorornawa (up) 
at Send ita.m,, and 1.60 and 4.§§ p.m, 
VWares—lirst-class, sew 75; second-class, sew as 
third class, sen 95, 


TOKYO MARFBASITD RAILWAY, 

Years peavn Ponvd (Ueng) (down) st 6. 0, and 
rysoean and 245 and s.jo pag and Marevsine 
fup) at ocand preg s atin, and 2.go, §.c0, 2nd & 55 pam, 
ass (Separate Comoartivent), ver 
third chiss. sen OS, 


Faves—Virst- 
2.05: second class, ver 1.96; 


YOROSULA STEASERS. 

SreaMERS Lusvx the pnglish Hatooa ditiv at 7.85 
ind 10.30 a.m,, and 1.45 and 4.00 p.m.; and LeAvE 
Yorwosuka at 7.40 and 10.30 a.m, aud 1.30, an 4.00 
p.m.—Fare, sem 20. 
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er complex girders, on the other hand, the strains 
can be ascertained by calculation with great ex. 
actness. Moreover, a number of important works 
have been built in recent) years on the Pettit 
system—the Cincinnati & Covington Bridge, over 
the Ohio—or even on the Warren system—the 
Henderson Bridge, over the Ohio, with a channel 
span of 522 ft.—or the Pratt system—the bridge 
over the Hawkesbury River, New Seuh Wales, 
with seven spans of 4o8 and 416 ft. The applica. 
tion of a simple system to long spans is something 
entirely new in’ American construction, and it is 
marked by a tendency to substitute long panels for 
the short panels of the old systems. 

Simplicity of construction and the advantage of 
having in a span only a single form and a single 
lec eth for all similar parts, the cross-section alone 
wirying, long since caused American engineers to 
give up the slipiit economy allowed by making the 
trusses of a variable height. 

It may be said, however, that broken or jointed 
chords have entered into practice for some years 
past, and are now frequently employed in small 
Piatt trusses, in’ the form of an inverted bow- 
suing, and in large spans of the Pratt and Pettit 
types. Instances are found in the Van Buren 
Bridge, the Sault Ste. Marie, the Cincinnati & 
Covington, and the Hawkesbury River bridges. 
‘Jiere has even been built, at Pittsburgh, in 1883, 
a bridge of the bow-string type, recalling the 
bridge over the Rhine at) Mayence, and Mr. 
Bousearen has built, in 1856, a bow-string: canti- 
lever over the Licking River at Newport, 

American truss bridges are always pin-jointed, 
although some companies, ike the Union Bridge 
Company, bave built rivetted trass bridges 3 for in- 
stance, one of the quadruple-tiangular system, of 
187 ft. span, over the Hudson River at Troy. But 
we cannot fiom this conclude Uiat the Americans 
ace giving up the pin-joint for the rivetted construc- 
tien; in fact, the example which we have just cited 
remains a solitary one, and this work has been 
dene only by a single company, which is remark- 
able in recent years for the efforts which it has 
done to improve construction, and by the atten- 
tion which ait has piven to the building of lape 
cantilever bridges. Aside from this exceptional 
example, the span of siveled girders is generally 
liniited to roo it. Below that Init the pin-jointed 
tresses are too dipht and offer tea little resistance 
to accidents such as derailments, and plain rivetted 
giders are generally used, but all the bridges 
cf medium and of large span are built on the pin- 
joint sysiem, 

Far from giving up this system, American 
engineers have entirely abandoned i their con- 
struction certain old) arranpements, such as the 
s'eeve-joints formerly used by the Phoenix Bridge 
Company, ov the rivetted joints used in ibe Cincin- 
nati Bridge or the Kentucky River viaduct, and 
specifications always require that all the joints 
should be pin-connected. 

The principal objection which American engine- 
ners make to riveting: is, that it cannot be well 
done in the shops. For this reason they limit as 
much as posible connections of this kind in their 
works, and take care generally to put upon rivets, 
driven in place, only a sott of passive work, re- 
quiring them to keep the assembled places in their 
respective positions only, and not to transmit any 
strain from one to the other. 

The counter-bracing of American trusses is or- 
dinarily pin-jointed also, and composed of com- 
pression members, which are at once special parts 
and ordinary members of the structure, and are 
generally crossed aud joined together by adjust- 
able fastenings. The flexibility resulting from 
this arrangemeat, however, has some inconvenien- 
ces, and in recent works an application of rivetting 
moreorlecs extensive has been made to the counter- 
bracing, as will be found in the Omaha, the 
Randolph, the Poughkeepsie, and other bridges. 

The floor-system of American bridges is pene- 
vally composed of beams or girders supported 
directly by the pins or bolts of the truss, and 
joined together by longitudinal girders which carry 
the road. ‘The toad, or track 1s laid upon cross- 
lies, or in exceptional cases upon lonpitudinal 
sleepers. The Auot in American bridges is only 
subjected to bending strains; itrests upon fixed 
points, being either carried upon the upper chord 
in deck bridges or suspended from the lower chord 
in through bridges. 

In many new works the floor-system and the 
counterbracing only are of iron, the rest of the 
bridge being of steel. 

It may be said in a general way that in late 
years American cngincers have sought less to 
create new types than to climinate the imperfect 
or complicated types formerly used, and to perfeet 
the parts and the methods of construction of their 
favourite types. The study of the progress tealized 
in this direction is very interesting and instructive, 


but the limits of the present article do not permit 
us here to enter fully into the developments, which 
must be reserved fov a more detailed study. 

2. SUSPENSION BRIDGES. 

America possesses the largest and, it may be 
said, the best suspension bridges. “The works of 
the class have been built with very preat care, and 
the systems emploved have been such that they 
could be applied without danger to the longes* 
spans and the heaviest rolling leads. We have 
not here space for any full description of these 
works, acecunts of which may be found elsewhere. 
These bridges may be divided into two principal 
classes : 

1, Suspension bridges with a rigid floor and 
inclined wites or repes, which include the largest 
and the finest bridges, such as the Suspension 
Bridge at Niagara Falls, $23 ft. span, the Cincin- 
nati Bridge, and the Brooklyn Bridge, 1,600 ft. 
span. 

2. Suspension bridges with a rigid cable, of 
which there are two examples at Pittsburgh; one 
over the Alleghany, with parallel cables united 
by tuianyular bracing, and the other known as the 
Point Bridge, over the Monongahela River. 


Suspension bridges are theoretically more econo- 
mical than trusses, but the advantage, very light 
wheo we speak of American trusses, disappears in 
the execution, in consequence of the greater quantity 
of hand-work required in suspension bridges and 
the high cast of that kind of work in America, 
Thus, no important works of this kind have been 
undertaken since the Brookiyn Bridge, but a well- 
known enpineer, Mr. Lindenthal, has recently 
propesed to butid a suspension bridge carrying six 
tracks, winch will cross the Hudseo River with a 
single span of 2,850 It., testing upon steel towers 
boo ft. in height, Phis bridge, which would in- 
clude also two shore spans of 1,390 ft. each, wouid 
have both tigid cables and a rigid floor system. 

Nevertheless, since the invention of the canti- 
lever cystem, in spite of the advantageous work of 
metal in suspension bridges, the era ol those bridge 
seems to atan end, and Mr. Lindenthal’s project 
seems to be far from execution. 


3. ARCH BRIDGES. 

The fine arch bridge over the Mississippi at St. 
Louis, has remained for a long time without 
imitauion in America, ‘The reason is, that with 
these, as with suspension bridges, the expense of 
construction is considered too great. 

This year, lowever, a very fine arch bridge, 
known as the Manhattan Bridge, and having two 
spans of 510 ft. each, bas been built over the 
Harlem River, in’ the suburbs of New York. 
Chis bridge is built upon centres and has rivetled 
counter-bracing, “The arches are full, like those 
of Nantes, and carry the floor by means of 
columns, which are counter-braced only in a 
transverse direction, 

This elegant system is not without its incon. 
veniences in a work of the size of the St. Louis 
Bridge. This bridge carries a very heavy railroad 
traffic, and, in) consequence doubtless of the 
Vibrations inevitable in this system, the tails of 
each tracks creep about 2 ft. a day, in the direction 
inwhich trains travel and wo method has yet been 
found tu stop this creeping. It may be noted, 
bowever, that the floor of the St. Louis Bridge has 
been recently entively rebuilt, and at this writing 
the results have not been reported. 

4. CANTILEVER BRIDGES. 

The invention of cantilever bridges has been the 
yreatest step In advance realized in America in 
the art of construction, These remarkable works 
have not generally the elegance of an arch bridge, 
but they have definitely solved the question of the 
construction of bridges of very large span. The 
building of the great suspension bridges and of 
the arch bridges at St. Louis, had proved that the 
economical solution of the problem did not lie in 
those systems. The complete solution, from both 
a practical and cconomical point of view, was for 
the first lime furnished by the building of the 
Kentucky River Bridge, by Mr. Shaler Smith, 

In this bridge the central span extends beyond 
this supporting points and carries the lateral spans. 
In the bridge built by Mr. Schneider at Niagara 
Falls, on the other hand, the lateral spans are ex- 
tended beyond the points of support and carry the 
central spans, 

Tu both types the free suspension of the central 
span is secured by a special arrangement, which 
can be reduced strictly to a pin-joint on one of the 
chords and a sliding-joint on the other. 

The first type is represented by the Kentucky 
River Bridge and by the Minnehaha Bridge, of 
Shaler Smith, and by a plan for a great cantilever 
bridge, which was prepared by Mr. Bouscarren, for 
the Cincinnati and Covington Bridge, but which 
was not carried out, having been replaced by a 
work with separate spans. ‘The second type finds 


examples in the Niagara Bridge ; the Frazer River 
Bridge, on the Canadian Pacific, also by Mr, 
Schneider; the St. John Bridge, by the Dominion 
Bridge Company; the Kentucky and Indiana 
Bridge at Louisville, and the Poughkeepsie Bridge, 
by the Union Bridge Company. 


To this type also belongs the Lachine Bridge, 
having two_cantilever spans of 4oo ft., and a total 
length of 3,520 ft., built over the St, Lawrence 
River, for the Canadian Pacific Railioad, by the 
Dominion Bridge Company, from the desigus of 
Mr. Shaler Smith. In this bridge, perhaps the 
finest of its class, which consists of two connected 
cantilever spans, the suspended span does not 
exist, and the two cantilever arms being joined, the 
bridges is reality forms a continuous girder car- 
tied upon five supports. Alone among all the 
bridges of its class so far built, it has the two can- 
tilevers jointed in this manner, which requires a 
symmetrical construction and balancing upon the 
central pier. 

Cantilever bridges have a double origin, first 
practical and then theoretical. The idea of the 
cantilever construction dates back evidently to the 
Su. Lonis Bridge, but the construction of that work, 
without the ordinary false-work, required the con- 
struction of immense wooden towers, to carry the 
suspending cables used until the arch was com- 
pleted, and the Kentucky River Bridge was the 
first built without any intermediate supports. 

In a theoretical point of view cantilever bridges 
are continuous girders cartied on four supports 
and jointed at two places in their span. They 
are, then: 1. So far as they are continuous pirders, 
lighter than bridges of separate spans. 2. Lighter 
than ordinary continuous girders, from the fact 
that the bending movement is nothing at the 
points of suspension, for any distribution of weight 
which may be made, and that the position of these 
points can be chosen in such a way as to secure a 
maximum enonomy. 


The complete theory of the cantilever system 
involves other considerations, which we hope 
hereafter to develop in a detailed study of the 
type, and for which there is not room in this paper. 
We must limit ourselves to the few following state- 
ments, which will be sufficient to establish the su- 
periarity of the American system in general and 
of the cantilever system in particular over the 
European systems, both from the point of view of 
rapidity and ease of construction and from that of 
economy. 


Bridyes with separate spans are erected on false- 
work; for the largest spans this operation takes at 
most one or two weeks. “The Union Bridge Com- 
pany erected, in three days, a span of 260 ft. in the 
bridge over the Arkansas, at Van Buren. 

In the cantilever bridges the counter-weight 
span is erected on false-work, but the cantilever 
span without supports, the trusses sustaining 
themselves. 


The Kentucky River Bridge, composed of three 
spans of 375 ft. was built over a ravine 280 ft. deep, 
without any false work except a wooden pier to 
support the centre of the bank-spans, the whole 
work taking 16 days. The metallic part of the 
Niagata Falls Bridge, which includes two lateral 
spans of 108 ft., and a central span of 495 ft., 
resting upon metallic towers nearly 200 ft. in height, 
was built between August 29 and November 22, 
1883. The bank-spans were erected on false-work 
and the central spans without supports. 


The Kentucky River Bridge, which is of iron 
and carries a single track, had in all in the struc- 
ture 1,642 tons of metal, of which 1,283 tons were 
in the trusses and 359 tons in the iron towers. 
According to Mr. Lindenthal, three spans of the 
ordinary type would have weighed 1,579 tons for 
the superstructure alone, or 286 tons more than 
the actual weight of the bridge. The cantilever 
system in this work may thus be credited with a 
saving of about 18 per cent. in metal over the 
ordinary American system. If, now, we conipare 
it with the average weights of European bridges, 
taking as a standard the tables piven by In- 
spector-General Croizette-Desnoyeis, a_rivetted 
girder of the European type of the same span 
would weight 5,270 kg. per running meter— 
that is, 668 kg. more than an ordinary American 
bridge and 1,570 more than a cantilever bridge. 


The cantilever bridge at Niagara Falls, which 
has a double track and is in part of steel, required 
altogether 2,035 tons of metal, of which 1,670 tons 
are in the superstructure. The proportion of steel 
used is about one qaurter. ‘Ihree separate spans 
of the American pattern and of the same propor- 
tion of steel, would have required 2,009 tons for 
the superstructure, so that the economy of the 
cantilever system in this case was about 17 per 
cent. If we compare these weights with that of a 
European bridge of the same span, we find that 
such a bridge would have required 2,700 tons of 
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metal, if all of iron, or 2,200 tons if one-quarter 


of steel. 

From this example we find that the saving in 
material of the ordinary American bridges over 
the European system is about to per cent, while 
with the cantilever the saving would be about 24 
per cent. 

ftis tue that: pin jointed and especially canti- 
lever bridges show yreater deflection under the 
passage of a rolling load than civetted bridges, but 
this deflection would not present any serious in- 
conveniences except for the passage of trains at a 
very high speed, and it is always easy to avoid 
them by a careful study of designs. ‘Phey do not 
constitute by any means a vice inherent to the 
American system, 

It is perhaps, useless here to enter at any length 
into the old discussion of the relative merits of 
pin-jointed and tivetted bridges. [It is, perhaps, 
best to conclude with a distinguished American 
engineer, that the final decision will come to a 
pomt between that now claimed by the extreme 
advocates of both systems, and the floal solution 
will be a mixed one. 

Iu fact, tt is toward this mixed solution that 
American practice is now tending, by the adoption: 

1. Of riveted girders for small spans, the limit 
at which it is best to cease applying this system 
being not yet definitely fixed, but perlaps pene- 
rally taken at about 100 ft. 

2. Of pin-jointed spans in all other cases. 


. OF sivetted counter-bracing in) pin-jointed 
bridges of large dimension. 
CONCLUSION, 

From this stady, and from the examples which 
we have given and which could easily be mali- 
plied, it follows Uhat the American methods of con- 
struction have a certain oumber of incontestable 
advantages over the methods patsued in Europe, 

tr. In American bridges, even of the multiple 
system, the strains are much more exactly defined 
than in any viverted system, and in the bitipes ot 


the simple system the knowledge of the strams ts 


absolutely certain, 


2. The construction of these works is much more 


simple and more sapid than that of European 
bridyes. 

3. The cantilever system permits us to span 
latye openings at any height whatever, and works 
built on this system are not exposed to accidents, 
such as happened at the “Tardes Viaduct and 
which are always to be feared when itis necessary, 
as in that case, to launch a completed span upon 
the piers. Moreover, the use of the pin-joint: con 
struction permits the execution of these works with 
astonishing rapidity. “Phe Forth Bridge, wiere 
the English bave applied the cantilever system, 
and which, under constriction for several years, is 
still far from completion, could have been built in 
much less ime on the pin-sjeint system, 

4. Finally, the different American systems realize 
a saving of from 10 lo 30 per cent, over our bridges 
in weight, and the saving in hand-labour is stul 
greater. 

It remains for us to prove that these advantages 
are not counterbalanced by a want of tipidity, by 
an excess of strain imposed upon metal beyond 
the limits allowed by us, nor by increased difficulty 
of costof maintenance, “To answer these criticisms 
it is necessary to study in deal: 

1. The principles applied to the use of metal in 
American bridges. 20 The form: given to the 
members according to their work and the method 
of assembling the parts, 3. Phe method of con- 
struction of the different: members of the metallic 
trusses, the nature and quality of the metal 
employed, according to the parts in which it ts 
used, the work to which they are submitted in’ the 
shops and the tests made of them both before and 
after they are put into their final form, 

Such a study is necessary lo justify the adoption 
of the pin-joint construction, since there is always a 
difference between theory and practice, and to 
undertake an important work on this system 
without profiting by the long experience of Ame- 
rican enyineets, would be to invite almost cettainly 
some of the accidents which happened when this 
kind of construction was first adopted. “To prove 
this we may give a single example. At the 
Bismarck Bridge, a very remarkable work, which 
we have already had occasion to mention, the 
order of two eye-bars meeting at the centeal pin 
was reversed by a mistake; alhough the re. 
ciprocal displacement of each of these lors amon. 
ted tohardly 3c, there resnited a strain of 21 
kp. per square millimeter on the pin, 

Pin-jointed bridges will not permit any careless. 
ness or even mediocrity in the execution of the 
work, although it may pass in a rivetted biidge.— 
Mr. Le Rounp in the Annales des Ponts et 
Chaussées. 


LATEST: TELEGRAMS. 
—_— > 
“Reurer “Speci” ro “ Japan Mat.j 


London, December 15th, 

The Hon. E. L. O'Malley [Attorney-General 
at Hongkong] has been appointed Chief Justice 
of the Straits Setuements. 

An epidemic of influenza, which has recently 
been spreading throughout Europe, has reached 
London and Berlin, and the courts of law, 
schools, and theatres have been closed. 


London, December 16th. 
The Times publishes intelligence from Africa 
which states that the Portugnese, under Major 
Pinto, have attacked the Makololos, killing a 
hundred of the people and capturing two British 
flags which had previously been presented to 
the tribe by Consul Johnson. Major Pinto has 
announced that he will carry his policy of con- 
quest to Nvassa. Lisbon telegrams are to the 
effect that Portugal supports the claim to Nvassa- 
land, despite British menaces. 
London, December 17th. 
The Cronin trial is concluded, and the jury 
have found Loughlin, O'Sullivan, and Burke 
guilty of murder. The Judge sentenced them 
to imprisonment for life. 
London, December 18th. 
Lieut.-General W.G. Cameron, C.B., com- 
manding H.B.M. Forces in China and Hong- 
kong, has been appointed to succeed Lient.- 
General Henry Augustus Smyth, R.A., at the 
Cape of Good Hope. 


(FrosetHe “AosGkoxe Teceorara.) 
Shanghai, December qth. 

By Imperial decree Stin, prefect of Kuang 
choufue (Canton) has been promoted to be the 
Taotai of Yeu Chiang, Kuanesi. He bas been 
ordered to go up to Peking inmediately. Li, 
prefect of Wai-chou, is ordered to be acting- 
prefect of Canton. 

Yao Nien Ts’‘z, a native of Soochow, formerly 
Provincial Treasurer of Kuangtung, bas been 
selected to be the new Minister Plenipotentiary 
to Japan. 
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TORYO-VOKOHAMA RAILWAY, 

Down TRAINS LEAVE SuHimBastt Station at 6.10,* 

§ 40, 8, 8 35.7 9.45,* and 1o.s0, am, and 12.05, 1.25. 

230, 4. 4.45.7 6.15, 6.50, 8 30.9.55, ant TE St pom, 

Up TRAINS LEAVE YOKOHAMA Stition at 630, 

7.20, 8.30, 9.1s,¢ 10.20, and f1.39 am., and 12,50, 

2.335 4.30, 5.05. 6.35, 7.50,9 10, 10,05, and 11 o5+ 

yom. 

* Fares—"irst-ctass, sen 60 ; 

and third-class, sen 20. 


Trains marked (*. run through without stopping at Omori, Ka- 
wasaki, Tsurumi and Kanagawa Stations. [hose marked (+) 
run through withont stepping at Omori, Kawasaki and Tsu- 
mimi Stations, Down trains at 6.10 a.m. run ns further than 
Kyoto, arriving there at [1.20 pam.; at 9.45 ami. no turther 

than Nagova. arriving at 10,10 p..3 at 2.30 pom. no 


second class, sen 49; 


than Shizneka, arriving atg p.m.; and the train at 4.45 pam. 
runs to Kobe, arriving at 12.50 pam, next day. 


LOKAIDO RAILWAY. 
heavic Yououaaty down; at 6.55, Q. ond 
R.28, 8.15. and Z.y5 pany and 


ane 


Tatns 
10.30 aj, and 7, 
Kozu (up) at 6.55, 840, and rrroam,, 
1.57, 7 25 and 9.46 pan, 

Karus—VTo Hodogaya, first-class sen 6, 
class sen 4, third-class sew 2.10 Totsulea, sea 18, sen 
12, sen 6: to Ofuna sen 36. sex 24, sen 12; 10 luii- 
sawa, Seu g2, set 23, seu rg cto Llivatsulea, ses 69, 
vem fg, sen to Oiso, Seu 755 sem 50, Sen 25; 


and to Koza, sen 02, sen 62 ser at. 
Down trains at 6.65 a.m. ran no further than Kyoto, arriving 
a, 


2.47, 


secand 


ars 


there at 11.20 p.m.3 at 10.30 aan. no frrcher than Nige 
no forther thou Shizu 


arriving at to.10 p.m.; at 3.35 pom. aa 
Tans to Nuie, 


arriving atgp.m.; and the train at s.33 p.m. 
arriving at 12.50 p.m. next day. 


A tramway runs between Kez and Yesoro {distance 4 ri.) 
Jinsibisha may be hired between Yestoro and Miyavosnrta 
distance thai. 


OFUNA-YOKOSUKA RAILWAY, 

TRAINS Leave: Oruns (dawn) at 7.35 and 9.45 am.,, 
and 1.45, 405. 6.15, and 8.30 pom.: KaneKkura fdown? 
at 7qy and gsgam., and 1.59, 4.19 629, and S44 
om. sand Zusnimurs (down) at Sor ant rear aan, 
and 24%, 4.31, 6.41, and 8565 pam, YorosuKa frp) 
at Gyo, 8so0, snd 17.15 a.m., and 2,50, s, «nd 730 
p.m.; ZUSHIMuUra (up) at 7.0%, 9.09, and 11.36 atn., 
and 3.09, 5 21, and 751 p.m.; and Kamakury (up) at 
7-13,9.20, and 11.48 a.m., and 3 21, 5 33 and 8 03 p.m, 

Fares—To Kamakura, first-class sew g, second-class 
sen 6, third-class sew 3; to Zushimura sen 15, se# 10, 
sen 5; and to Yokosuka sea 30, sen 20, sen 10. 


KOZU-KOBE RAILWAY. 

Down ‘TRAINS LEAVE Kozu at 8.32 am., and 12,12 
505 and7.10 p.m.; GoTempa at gs2 am, and 1.32, 
6.24 and 8.32 p.m.; Numazu at 10.49 a.m., and 2.29, 
7-15, and 9.24 p.m.; Sutzvons at 7.15 a.m.,and 12.19, 
4.15.and 1029p m.; HaMAMATSU at 1.15 and 10 am, 
and 2 49 and 6.45 p.m; ‘Tovonasnt at 2.14 and 11.10 
am. and 3.39 and 7.45 p.m; Oru at 420 a.m. and 
1.06, § 27,andg.28pm.; NaGcoya at s,Q 45. and 11.60 
am,and 2and615pm_.; Grey at 6,and 10 53a.m.,and 
1, 3.06, and 7.17 v.m,.; OGAKLat 6.28 and 11.24 a.m., 
and 1,28, 3 37, and 7.47 p.m.; MarBara at 7.45 a.m. 
and ¥, 249, 5.07, and g p.m.; Hikoxe at 758 am., 
and 1.18, 3.02, §.25, and or pan; Basa (Otsu) at 
934 and to 44 am., and 3.15, 4.40, and 710 p.m.; 
Kyoto at 10.14 a.n., and 4.05, 5.35, and 8 p.n.; and 
Osaka at 1145 am. and 5.35, 7-20, and 9.50 p.m. 

Ue Trains Leave Kose at 5.55 and 9.55 a.m. and 
1.55 and 5.30 pem.; Osaka at 7.06 and 11.06 avn. 
and 3.06 and 6.36 pam.; Kyoto at 5.35 and 8.40 am. 
and 12.49, 4.35, and 805 p.m.; Baba (Otsu) at 6.18 
and 9 31 a.m. and 1.30, 525 and 852 p.m.; HikKone 
at 7.56 and stos am. and 3.05 and 7.08 pam; Mar. 
BAwaA at 8.13, and 11.20 am, and 2.22, 7.25, and 1042 
pom.: OGAKI at 9.30 am. and 12.35, 4.42, 8.46, and 
r.s5 pim.; Greu at 12.18 and 9.57 a.m. and 1.02, 
5.09, and gs pam.; NaGoya at 1.09, 6, and rr asm. 
and 2.10 pan.; Oru at rgr, O4f.and reg am. and 
2.56 pam; ‘Tovonisit at 3.17 and &30 a.m. and 1.30 
and 4.42 p.m; HAMAMarsu at 4.25 and g.45 a.m. and 
245 ando p.m,; Suiznoka at 7.08 and 10.304 m and 
1245. and 535 paw; Numazu at 8.43 a.m. and 12.14, 
224,and 7.14 pin; and GoremBa at 0.55 a.m. and 
1.29, 3 35 and 8.28 p.m, 


Farvus—Kozu to Gotensba : first-class, sev 66, second- 
class sen 44. third-class sen 22; to Numazu yer tert, 
sen 74, sen 37; to Shizuoka yen 21343, yet 1.42, sen 
7'; to Hamamatsu yee 3.57, ven 238, you 1.19; to 
Toyohashi sen 4.23, ven 2.82, yen 1.41; to Ofu ver 
§ 22, yeu 348, ven 74: to Nagoya ven § 58, yeu 
372, 167 1,85; to Gifu ver 6.15, ven 410, jem 2055 
to Ogaki yer 6 42, yor 4.28, yen 2.14; to Maibara yen 
7 O35, en 4.70, vew# 235; lo Hikone ver 7 17, ven 4.78, 
ven 2.39; to Baba yen 8.10, nen 5.40, gen 270: to 
Kyoto ven 8.40, yen 5.69, yen 240; to Osaka yen 
O21, vow O14. ye 3.07; anito Nobe yen 9.81, yen 
0.54, "en 3.27. 

The down train at 8.32a.m, runs no further than Kvoto, arriving 
there at 11.20 pom. at 12.12 pam. no further than Nagoya, 
arriving at 10,10 p.m.; at s.o: p.m. no further than Shizuoka, 
arriving at g pom.; and the train at 7.10 pan.runs to Kobe, 
arriving at 12.0 p.m. next day. The up train at ¢.s5 a.m. 
runs no further than Shizuoka, arrivins there at 8.40 pam. 
at o.s§ a.m. and t.s¢ p.m. no further than Nagoya, arriving 
respectively at 6.07 and 10.13 p.m.; and the train at s.30 p.m° 
runs to Shimbashi arriving at 1.40 p.m. next day. 


TOKYO-SHIOGAMA RAILWAY, 


Trains beave Urnno (down) at 6.40 and 11.45 a.n,, 
ind 2.45 and §.49 p.m.; Ursuxomiya (down) at 10.02 
am.and 3.03 and 6,03 p.n.; SHIRAKAWA (dewn) at 8 
and 123g and § 446 p.m; Rortyama (down) at 
rand 5.gand 658 pan.; Furusupsa (down) 
Sand T£.33 aun and 345 pnw: Sexpar (down) 
6.65 and 19 am, and 2.30 and 6 35 p.m, 


win, 


yd 


Taains peavi Surocains (ap. at Zand 11.05 am, 
nd 31oand 7.45 pans: Senbat up) at 7.35 and rt.4o 
aw, and 2.45 pels Muxusiiema dip) at O40 and 
10.26 aon. and 236 pai: Kontyaua capi at Sia 
vin. and 12.22 and 4.29 p.m; SHIRAKAWA (upl at 
GH.joand o.18 amr, aed pao pansy Ursunomiva Cp) 
at O2s and gtoam., and £2.10 and 4.14 p.m. 

Hanus —UWeno to Utsunomitya, fiist-ciuss vem 2 
second class vem 1.32, third-cliss se2 G6; to Korivama 
ven 4.10, ven 2.7.4, ve 1.375 to Fukushima ver 5.16 
3.32, ven 1.66; to Sendai vem O48, ver 4.30, ver 258; 
o Shhioganice vem O75, vet 4.50, ved 2.25, 


fe 


SHINJIKU-HACHIOJT RAILWAY. 


Trains Leave Sitnyiku, VYonyvo, (down) at 6.52 
ind g.sZ a.m. and 12.,6 and 1.25 p.m. and Hacwtojt 
fap) at 8 of and 11.30 a.m. and 2.25 and 6 p.m. 

Fares—first-rlass sez Co; second-class ser 60; 
third-cliss sea 39. 


RAILWAY, 


E05 pain 


NAGOYA-TAKTE TOYO 
Vesins rieavirs NAGOYA at Q.05 aun, and 
ind Faneroyo at 7.50 Am, and 3 


Farws-—Second class, ser Le 37, 


TAKASAKI-YOKOKAWA RATLWAY, 
Yiatns puavei PaKasait (down) at 630 and 0.25 
am , and ¢2.20 and 3.13 p.am.; and Workorawa (up) 
at Sand arpawm,, and reso and 4.55 p.m, 
Vares—liest-class, sez 75; secomdochiss, sen 45 
third eb: 


TOKYO MAFBASTIIE RAILWAY. 


Trains ayvavei Tony6 (Uenoi (down) at 6, 0, and 
cys, and 24s and 5.40 pay and Mawaysire 
fup) ato cod p1.gs aan. and 2.50, $80, and 855 pom, 

Faves—-Virst-class (Separate Conmartneeat), ven 


2.05 : second-class, ver 1.90; thind.cliss. sea OS, 
we ene, oe 
YOROSUBA SPEASIERS. 

SreaMeES Leave the ougtish [Hateoa dativ at 7.85 
and 10.30 a.m., and 1.45 and 4.00 p.m.; and LKAVE 
YOKOSUKA at TAo and 10.30 a.m., and 1.30. znd 4.00 
p.m.—Fare, sem 20. 
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or complex girders, on the other band, the strains 
cau be ascertained by calculation with great ex- 
actness. Moreover, a number of important works 
have been built in recent years on the Pettit 
system—the Cincinnati & Covington Bridge, over 
the Ohio—or even on the Warren system—the 
Hendetson Bridge, over the Ohio, with a channel 
span of 522 ft.—or the Pratt systens—the bridge 
ever the Hawkesbury River, New Sou Wales, 
with seven spans of 4oS and 416 ft. The applica- 
tion of a simple system to long spans is something 
entirely new in’ American construction, and it is 
marked by a tendency to substitute long panels for 
the shout panels of the old systems. 

Simplicity of construction and the advantage of 
having in a span only a single form and a single 
length for all similar parts, the cross section aloue 
varying, long since caused American engineers to 
give up the slipht economy allowed by making the 
trusses of a variable height. 

It may be said, however, that broken or jointed 
chords have entered into practice for some years 
past, and are now frequently employed in small 
Piatt trusses, in the form of an inverted bow- 
suing, and in large spaus of the Pratt and Pettit 
types. Instances are found in the Van Buren 
ridge, the Sault Ste. Marie, the Cincinnati & 
Covington, and the Hawkesbury River bridges. 
here has even been built, at Pittsburgh, in 1883, 
a bridge of the bow-string type, recalling the 
bridge over the Rhine at) Mayence, and Mr. 
Bouscaren has built, in 1886, a bow-string canti- 
levee over the Licking River at Newport, 

Ametican truss bridges are always pin-jointed, 
although some companies, like the Union Bridge 
Company, have built tivetted Guss bridwes; for in- 
rtance, one of the quadruple-iangular system, of 
187 (t. span, over the Hudson River at Troy. But 
we cannot from this conclude dit the Americans 
are giving up the pin-joint for the rivetted construc- 
tien; in fact, the example whith we have just cited 
remains a solitary one, and this work has been 
done only by a single company, which is remark- 
able in recent years for the efforts which it has 
done to improve construction, and by the atlen- 
tion which it has piven to the building of iarpe 
cantilever bridges. Aside from this exceptional 
example, the span of tivetted girders is generally 
limited to roo ft. Below that limit the pin-jointed 
tiasses are too dight and offer toa little resistance 
to accidents such as detailments, and plain rivetted 
giaders are generaliy used, but all the bridges 
ef medi and of large span are built on the pin- 
joint system, 

Far from giving up this system, American 
engineers have entnely abandoned im their con- 
struction certain old atranpements, such as the 
steeve-joints formerly uscd by the Phoenix Bridge 
Company, or the rivetted joints used in the Cincin- 
nai Bridge or the Kentucky River viaduct, and 
specifications always require that all the joints 
should be pin-connected, 

The principal objection which American engine- 
ners make to tivettings is, that it cannot be well 
done in the shops. For this reason they limit as 
much as posible connections of this kind in their 
works, and take care generally to put upon rivets, 
driven in place, only a sort of passive work, re- 
quiring them to keep the assembled places in their 
respective positions only, and not to transmit any 
strain from one to the other, 

The counter-bracing of American trusses is or- 
dinarily pin-jointed also, and composed of com- 
pression members, which are at once special parts 
and ordinary members of the structure, and are 
generally crossed and joined together by adjust- 
able fastenings. The flexibility resulting from 
this arrangement, however, has some inconvenien- 
ces, and in recent works an application of rivetting 
moreor less extensive has been made to the counter- 
bracing, as will be found in the Omaha, the 
Randolph, the Poughkeepsie, and other bridges. 

The floor-systen of American bridges is gene- 
rally composed of beams or girders supported 
directly by the pins or holts of the truss, and 
joined together by longitudinal girders which carry 
the road. ‘The toad, or track 1s laid upon cross- 
lies, or in exceptional cases upon longitudinal 
sleepers. The floor in American bridges is only 
subjected to bending strains; itrvests upon fixed 
points, being cither carried upon the upper chord 
in deck bridges or suspended from the lower chord 
in through bridges. 

Tn many new works the floor-system and the 
counterbracing only are of iron, the rest of the 
bridge being of steel. 

It may be said in a general way that in late 
years American engineers have sought less to 
create new types than to climinate the imperfect 
or complicated types formerly used, and to perfect 
the parts and the methods of construction of their 
favourite types. The study of the progress realized 
in this direction is very interesting and instructive, 


but the limits of the present article do not permit 
us here to enter fully into the developments, which 
must be teserved for a more detailed study. 

2. SUSPENSION BRIDGES. 

America possesses the largest aud, it may be 
said, the best suspension bridges. ‘Phe works of 
the class have been built with very great cave, and 
the systems employed have been such that they 
could be applied without danger to the longes 
spans and the heaviest rolling loads. We have 
not here space for any full description of these 
works, accounts of which may be found elsewhere. 
These bridges may be divided into two principal 
classes : 

I, Suspension bridges with a rigid floor and 
inclined wites or ropes, which include the largest 
and the finest bridges, such as the Suspension 
Bridge ai Niagara Falls, $23 ft. span, the Cincin- 
nati Bridge, and the Brooklyn Bridge, 1,600 ft. 
span. 

2. Suspension bridges with a rigid cable, of 
which there are two examples at Pittsburgh; one 
over the Alleghany, with parallel cables united 
by tuianyular bracing, and the other known as the 
Point Bridge, over the Monongahela River. 


Suspension bridges ave theoretically more econo- 
mical than trusses, but the advantage, very light 
when we speak of American trusses, disappears in 
the execution, in consequence of the greater quantity 
of hand-work required in suspension bridges and 
the hiph cost of that kind of work in America. 
Thus, no important works of this kind have been 
undertaken since the Brooklyn Bridge, but a well- 
known enpineer, Mr. Lindenthal, bas recently 
proposed to build a suspension bridge caryinge six 
tracks, watch will cross the Hudson River with a 
single span of 2,550 IL, testing upon steel lowers 
6oo ft. in height. This bridge, which would in- 
chide also two shore spans of 1,390 ft. each, would 
have both rigid cables and a rigid floor system. 

Nevertheless, since the invention of the canti- 
lever cystem, in spite of the advantageous work of 
metal in suspension bridges, the era of those bridpe 
seems to atan end, and Mr. Lindenthal’s project 
seems to be far from execution. 


3. ARCH BRIDGES. 

The fine arch bridge over the Mississippi at St. 
Louis, has remained for a long time without 
imitation in America, The teason is, that with 
these, as with suspension bridges, the expense of 
construction is considered too great. 

This year, however, a very fine arch bridge, 
known as the Mauhattan Bridge, and having two 
spans of 510 ft. each, has been built’ ever the 
Harlem = River, in the suburbs of New York. 
Chis bridge is built upon centres and has rivetted 
counter: bracing, “The arches are full, like those 
of Nantes, and carry the floor by means. of 
columns, which ave counter-braced only in a 
transverse direction, 


This elegant system is not without its incon. 
veniences in a work of the size of the St. Louis 
Bridge. This bridge carries a very heavy railroad 
trafic, and, in consequence doubtless of the 
vibrations inevitable in this system, the rails of 
each track creep about 2 fl. a day, in the direction 
iowhich trains travel and no method has yet been 
found to stop this creeping. It may be noted, 
however, that the floor of the St. Louis Bridge has 
been recently entirely rebuilt, and at this writing 
the tesults have not been reported. 

4. CANTILEVER BRIDGES. 

The invention of cantilever bridges has been the 
greatest step in adyance realized in America in 
the art of constinetion, These remarkable works 
have not gencrally the elegance of an arch bridge, 
but they have definitely solved the question of the 
construction of bridges of very large span. The 
building of the great suspension bridges and of 
the arch bridges at St. Louis, had proved that the 
economical solution of the problem did not lie in 
those systems. The complete solution, from both 
a practical and cconomical point of view, was for 
the first time furnished by the building of the 
Kentucky River Bridge, by Mr. Shaler Smith. 


In this bridge the central span extends beyond 
this supporting points and carries the lateral spans. 
In the bridge built by Mr. Schneider at Niagara 
Falls, on the other hand, the lateral spans aie ex- 
tended beyond the points of support and carry the 
centtal spans. 

Ta both types the free suspension of the central 
span is secured by a special arrangement, which 
can be reduced strictly to a pin-joint on one of the 
chords and a sliding-joint on the other, 

The first type is represented by the Kentucky 
River Bridge and by the Minnehaha Bridge, of 
Shaler Smith, and by a plan for a great cantilever 
bridge, which was prepared by Me. Bouscarren, for 
the Cincinnatt and Covington Bridge, but which 
was not cartied out, having been teplaced by a 
work with separate spans. ‘The second type finds 


examples in the Niagara Bridge; the Frazer River 
Bridge, on the Canadian Pacific, also by Mr. 
Schoeider; the St. John Bridge, by the Dominion 
Bridge Company; the Kentucky and Indiana 
Bridge at Louisville, and the Poughkeepsie Bridge, 
by the Union Bridge Company. 


To this type also belongs the Lachine Bridge, 
having two,cantilever spans of 4oo ft., and a total 
length of 3,520 ft., built over the St. Lawrence 
River, for the Canadian Pacific Raiload, by the 
Dominion Bridge Company, from the designs of 
Mr. Shaler Smith. In this bridge, perhaps the 
finest of its class, which consists of two connected 
cantilever spans, the suspended span does not 
exist, and the two cantilever arms being joined, the 
bridges is reality forms a continuous pirder car- 
tied upon five supports. Alone among all the 
hiidges of its class so far built, it has the two can- 
levers jointed in this manner, which requires a 
symmetrical construction and balancing upon the 
central pier. 

Cantilever bridges have a double origin, first 
practical and then theoretical. ‘The idea of the 
cantilever construction dates back evidently to the 
St. Louis Bridge, but the construction of that work, 
without the ordinary false-work, required the con- 
struction of immense wooden towers, to carry the 
suspending cables used until the arch was com- 
pleted, and the Kentucky River Bridge was the 
first built without any intermediate supports. 


In a theoretical point of view cantilever bridges 
are continuous gitders carried on four supports 
and jointed at two places in their span. They 
are, then: 1. So far as they are continuous girders, 
lighter than bridges of separate spans. 2. Lighter 
than ordinary continuous girders, from the fact 
that the bending movement is nothing at the 
points of suspension, for any distribution of weight 
which may be made, and that the position of these 
points can be chosen in such a way as to secure a 
maximum enonomy,. 


The complete theory of the cantilever system 
involves other considerations, which we hope 
hereafter to develop in a detailed study of the 
(vpe, and for which there is not room in this paper. 
We must limit ourselves to the few following state- 
ments, which will be sufficient lo establish the sn- 
periority of the American system in general and 
of the cantilever system in particular over the 
European systems, both from the point of view of 
rapidity and ease of construction and from that of 
economy. 


Bridyes with separate spans are erected on false- 
work; for the largest spans this operation takes at 
most one or two weeks. “The Union Bridge Com- 
pany erected, in three days, a span of 260 {t. in the 
bridye over the Arkansas, at Van Buren. 

In the cantilever bridges the counter- weight 
span is erected on false-work, but the cantilever 
span without supports, the trusses sustaining 
themselves. 


The Kentucky River Bridge, composed of three 
spans of 375 ft. was built over a ravine 280 [t. deep, 
without any false work except a wooden pier to 
support the centre of the bank-spans, the whole 
work taking 16 days. The metallic part of the 
Niagata Falls Bridge, which includes two lateral 
spans of 108 ft., and a central span of 495 ft, 
resting upon metallic towers nearly 200 ft. in height, 
was built between August 29 and November 22, 
1883. The bank-spans were erected on false-work 
and the central spans without supports. 


The Kentucky River Bridge, which is of iron 
and carries a single track, had in all in the struc- 
ture 1,642 tons of metal, of which 1,283 tons were 
in the trusses and 359 tons in the iron towers. 
According to Mr. Lindenthal, three spans of the 
ordinary type would have weighed 1,579 tons for 
the superstructure alone, or 286 tons more than 
the actual weight of the bridge. The cantilever 
system in this work may thus be credited with a 
saving of about 18 per cent. in metal over the 
ordinary American system. If, now, we compare 
it with the average weights of European bridges, 
taking as a standard the tables piven by In- 
spector-General Croizette-Desnoyers, a rivetted 
girder of the European type of the same span 
would weight 5,270 kg. per running meter— 
that is, 668 kg. more than an ordinary American 
bridge and 1,570 more than a cantilever bridge. 

The cantilever bridge at Niagara Falls, which 
has a double track and is in part of steel, required 
altogether 2,035 tons of metal, of which 1,670 tons 
are in the superstructure. The proportion of steel 
used is about one qaurter. ‘Three separate spans 
of the American pattern and of the same propor- 
tion of steel, would have required 2,009 tons for 
the superstructure, so that the economy of the 
cantilever system in this case was about 17 per 
cent, If we compare these weights with that of a 
European bridge of the same span, we find that 
such a bridge would have required 2,700 tons of 
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metal, ifall of iron, or 2,200 tons if one-quarter 
of steel. 

Fiom this example we find that the saving in 
material of the ordinary American bridges over 
the European system is about ro per cent, while 
with the cantilever the saving would be abeut 24 
per cent. 

ftis true that: pin jointed and especially canti- 
lever bridges show greater deflection under the 
passage of acolling load than civetted bridges, but 
this deflection would not) present any serious in. 
conveniences except for the passape of trains at a 
very high speed, and it is always easy to avor:d 
them by a careful study of designs. “They do not 
constitute by any means a vice inherent to the 
American system, 

It is perhaps, useless here (o enter at any length 
into the old discussion of the relative merits of 
pin-jointed and rivetted bridges, [t is, perhaps, 
best to conclude witha distinguished American 
engineer, that the final decision will come to a 
point between that now claimed by the extreme 
advocates of both systems, and the fival solution 
will be a mixed one. 

Tu fact, it is toward this mixed solution that 
American practice is now tending, by the adoption: 

1. Of siveted girders for small spans, the limit 
at which it is best to cease applying this system 
being not yet definitely fixed, but pethaps pene- 
rally taken at abont roo ft. 

2. OF pin-jointed spans in all other cases. 

. OF tivetted counter-bracing in) pin-jeinted 
bridges of large dimension, 

CONCLUSION, 

From this study, and from the examples which 
we have given and which could easily be mulu- 
plied, it follows that the American methods of con- 
struction have a certain number of incontestable 
advantages over the methods pursued in Europe. 


1. In American bridges, even of the muttiple 
system, the strains are much more exactly defined 
than in any riverted system, and in the bitipes of 
the simple system the knowledge of the strams ts 
absolutely certain, 


2. The construction of thes: works is much more 
simple and more rapid than that of Enropean 
bridges. 

3. The cantilever system permits us to span 
larye openings at any height whatever, and works 
built on this system are vot exposed to accidents, 
such as happened at the Tardes Viadact and 
which are always to be feared when it is necessary, 
as in that case, to launch a completed span upon 
the piers. Moreover, the use of the pin-joint: con 
struction permits the execution of these works with 
astonishing rapidity. “The Forth Bridge, where 
the English have applied the cantilever system, 
and which, undet constriction for several years, 1s 
still far from completion, could have been built in 
much less Gime on the pin-sjeint system, 

4. Finally, the different American systems realize 
a saving of from 10 to 20 pet cent. over our br idges 
in weight, and the saving tn hand-labour is suil 
greater. 

It remains for us to prove that these advantages 
are net counterbalanced by a want of rigidly, by 
an excess of strain imposed npon metal beyond 
the limits allowed by us, wor by increased difficulty 
of costof maintenance, ‘To answer these criticisms 
it is necessary to study in detail: 

1. The principles applied to the use of metal in 
American bridges. 20 “The form given to the 
members according to (hein work and the method 
of assembling the parts, 3. ‘Phe method of con- 
struction of the different members of the metallic 
trusses, the nature and quality of the metal 
employed, according to the parts in which it is 
used, the work to which they are submitted in the 
shops and the tests made of them both before and 
after they ave pat into their finad form, 

Such a study is necessary to justify the adoption 
of the pin-joint constuction, since there is always a 
difference between theory and practice, and to 
undertake an important work on this system 
without profiting by the long experience of Ame- 
rican engineers, would be to invite almost cettainly 
some of the accidents which happened when this 
kind of constraction was first adopted, ‘To prove 
this we may give a single example. At the 
Bismarck Bridge, a very remarkableework, which 
we have already had oceasion to mention, the 
order of two eye bars Meeting at the centeal pin 
was reversed hy a mistake; aliliongh the re. 
ciprocal displacement of each of Hhese bars amour: 
ted tohardly 3 cn, there resulted a strata of 21 
kp. per square millimeter on the pin, 

Pin-jointed bridges will not permit any careless- 
ness or even mediocrity in the execution of the 
work, although it may pass in a rivetted bitdge.— 
Mr. Le Rounp in the Annales des Ponts et 
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London, December rsth, 

The Hon. E. L. O'Malley [Attorney-General 
at Hongkongj has been appointed Chief Justice 
of the Straits Setuements, 

An epidemic of influenza, which has recently 
been spreading throughout Europe, has reached 
London and Berlin, and the courts of law, 
schools, and theatres have been closed. 


London, December 16th. 
The Times publishes intelligence from Africa 
which states that the Portuguese, under Major 
Pinto, have attacked the Makololos, killing a 
hundred of the people and capturing two British 
flags which had previously been presented to 
the tribe by Consul Johnson. Major Pinto has 
announced that he will carry his policy of con- 
quest to Nyassa. Lisbon telegrams are to the 
effect that Portugal supports the claim to Nyassa- 
land, despite British menaces. 
London, December 17th. 
The Cronin trial is concluded, and the jury 
have found Loughlin, O'Sullivan, and Burke 
guilty of murder. The Judge sentenced them 
to imprisonment for life. 
London, December 18th. 
Lieut..<General W. G. Cameron, C.B., com- 
manding H.B.M. Forces in China and Hong- 
kong, has been appointed to succeed Lieut.- 
General Henry Augustus Smyth, R.A., at the 
Cape of Good Hope. 


(From tre “HesxGcronG Ve seGrari.) 
Shanchai, December 4th, 

By Imperial decree Stin, prefect of Kuang 
choufu) (Canton) has been promoted to be the 
Taotai of Yeu Chiang, Kuanesi. Te has been 
ordered to go up to Peking immediately. Li, 
prefect of Wai-chou, is ordered to be acting- 
prefect of Canton, 

Yao Nien Ts’z, a native of Soochow, formerly 
Provincial Treasurer of Kuangtung, bas been 
selected to be the new Minister Plenipotentiary 
to Japan. 


TIME TABLES AND STHAMELRNS, 
sine. Baan” Fila -> Fs 
TOKYO-VOKOHAMA RAILWAY, 
Down TRAINS LEAVE SHIMBASHE Station at 6.10,* 
§ 40, 8, 8 35.4.9.45.* and 10.50, am, and 12.05, 1.25, 
239, 4,445.7 6.15, 6.50, 8 39, 9.55, and Trish p.m, 
Up TRAINS LEAVE YOKOHAMA Station at 630, 
7.20, 8.30, 9.15,7 10 20, and 


11.39 am,, and 12,50, 
2.335 434 5.05, 6.35, 7.50, 9 10, 10.05, and 11 05% 


paar, 

Fanes—Virst-class, sea 60; second class, sen 40; 

and third-class, se 20. 

Vrains marked) * ran through without stopping at Omeri, Ka- 
wasaki, Tsurumi and Kanagawa Stations, Those marked (+) 
run through without stopping at Omori, Kawasaki and Tse 
rumi Stations, Down trains at 6.10 a.m. run in: tarther than 
Kyoto, arnving there at ti.20 pam.; at ggg a.m. no further 
than Navova. arriving at 10.10 pan.; at 2.30 pam, no further 
than Shizuoka, arriving atg pam.3; and the train at 4.45 p.m. 
runsto Kobe, arriving af 12.50 p.m. Next day. 


FOKAIDO RAILWAY, 

Liave Yorouaatr down, at 6.55, QO, snd 

10.30 acai, and 1, 3, 5.25, and FAS por; ane 

Kozu (ip) at 688, 84o, aud Triroam, and 2.47, 

1.57, 7.25 and 9.46 pam, 

Fauns—To flodogaya, first class sei 6, 
class sem 4, third class seu 2,10 Votsulen, sen 18, sen 
12, sen 6; to Ofuna sen 36 set 24, sen 12; 10 uit. 
suwa, Seu 42, sen 28, sen tq cto Hliratsulen, ser 6, 
sem 44, Sen to Oisa, seu 75, sew 50. sem 25: 
and to Kozu, sen og, seu 62 sen ay, 

Down trains at 6.gs a.m. ran no further than Kyoto, arriving 
there at 14.20 p.m.3; at 10.30 a.m. no further than Nagova, 
arriving at 10.10 p.m.; at 33g pam. no further then Shivnoks, 
arriving atgpem.3 and the train at 5.35 pam. rans to Kobe, 
arriving at1a.go p.m, next day. 

A tramway runs between Kezr and Yruoro ‘distance 4 11.) 
Yinatisha may bs hired between Yemoro and Mivanxosaita 
distance t} ai. 


OFUNA-YOKOSUKA RATLWAY. 

TRAINS LeAV. Oruns fdown) at 7.35 and g.4s am, 
and 145,405. 6.15, and 8.40 pan.; Kamikura (down: 
at 74g and g-gam.,and rsq, 4.19 620, and 344 
pam; and ZUSHIMUIA (down) at Sor and re ipam, 
and 2 tf, 431,6.41, and 850 p.m, YorosunKa (up) 
at 06 40, 830, 2nd yi.15 a.m., and 2,50, 5, and 730 
p.mn,; ZUSHIMUKA (up) at 7.01, 9 09, and 11.36 a.m., 
and 3.09, 5 21,and 751 p.m.; and Kimakury (up) at 
7-13,9.20, and 11.48 a.m., and 3 21, 5 33 and 803 p.m, 

Fares—To Kamakura, first-class se# 9, second-class 
sen 6, third-class sen 3; to Zushimura sex 15, Sem 10, 
sem'5; and to Yokosuka sea 30, sen 20, sen 10. 


Trains 


second. 


aye 
225 


KOZU-KOBE RAILWAY. 

Down ‘TRatns Leave Kozu at 8.32 a m., and 12,12 
505 and7.10 p.m.; GoTempa at gs2 am, and 1.32, 
6.24 and 8.32 pm; Nusazu at 10.40 am, and 2.29, 
7-15, and 9.24 p.m.; Sutzvows at 7.15 a.m., and 12.19, 
gi5.and so.sgpim.; HAMAMATSU at 1.15 and 10 am, 
and 2 49 and 0.45 p.m ; ‘Poyvonasnt at 2.14 and 11.10 
am.and 3.39 and 7.45 p.m ; Oru at 420 aan. and 
1.06, § 27,and9.25pm.; Nacoya ats, 45. and 11.60 
am.,and 2and615pm.; Grruat 6, and 10.33a.m.,and 
1. 3.09, and 7.17 vom; OGAKtat 6.28 and 11,24 a.m, 
and 1,28, 3 37, and 7.47 p.m.; MarBara at 7.45 am, 
and r, 249,.5.07, and g pam.; Hixoxe at 7.58 a.m., 
aud 1.18, 3.02, 5.25, and qr p.m.; Bapy (Otsu) at 
934 and 1044 am., and 3.15, 4.39, and 7.10 p.m.; 
Kyoto at 10.14 am., and 4.05, 5.35, and 8 pam.; and 
OSAKA at 11.45 am, and 5.35, 7.20, and g.so p.m. 

Up Tratns ceave Kone aut §.¢5 and 9.55 a.m.and 
5s and 5.30 pame; Osaka at 7.06 and 11.06 am. 
and 3.06 and 6.36 p.n.; Kyoro at 5.35 and 8.40 a.m. 
and 12.40, 4.35, and So5 p.m.; Biba (Otsu) at 6.18 
and 9 3t a.m. and 1.30, 5 25 and 8 s2p.m.; Hikone 
at 7.56 and 1.05 am. and 3.05 and 7.08 p.m.; Mate 
BAwA at 8.13, and 11.20 am. and 3.22, 7.25, and 10.42 
pem.: OGAKI at 9.30 am. and 12.35, 4.42, 8.46, and 
r.55 pm.; Greu at 12.18 and 9.57 am. and 1.02, 
5.09, and g.15 p.m.; NaGoya at 1.00, 6, and rf am. 
and 2.10 poms; Oru at 11, 644. and rEegy am. and 
2.56 pam.; Toyouasut at 3.17 and 839 a.m. and 1.30 
and 4.42 pam.; HAMAMATSU at 4.25 and g.45 a.m. and 
245 and o p.m,; SutzuoKa at 7.08 and 10.30a 1m and 
1248. end 535 p.m. Numazu at 8.43 a.m. and 12.14, 
224,and 7.14 pm.; and GoremBa at 9.55 a.m, and 
1.29, 3 33 and 8.28 p.m, 


Farres—Kozu to Goteniba : first-class. sen 66, second. 
class sen 44. third-class sen 22; to Numazu yen 1.11, 
sen 74, sen 37; to Shizuoka yeu 213, yew 1.42, sen 
71; to Hamamatsu se 3.57, ver 238, yen 1.19; to 
Toyohashi yen 423, ven 2.82, yen 1.41; to Ofu ven 
§ 22, von 348, ven 1.74; to Nagoya ven 5.58, yeu 
372, son 1.85; to Gifu ven 6.15, ven 410, 3% 205; 
to Ogaki ven 6 42, yen 4.28, gen 214; to Maibara ven 
7-05, 1en 470, yer 235; to Hikone ver 7 17, 1e7 4.78, 
yer 2.39; to Baba yer 8.10, ven §.40, yen 270: to 
Kyoto ven 8.40, yen 5 60, yer 280; to Osaka yen 
Q21, yew O14, ER 3.07; ani to WNobe yen 9.81, yen 
6.54, ven 3.27. 

The down train at 8.32 a.m, runs no further than Kyoto, arriving 
there at 11.20 pwm.; at 12.12 pm. no further than Nacoya, 
arriving at 10.10 psm.3 at §.05 pn. no further than Shizuoka, 
arriving at g p.m.; and the train at 7.10 p.m.runs to Kobe, 
arriving at 12.50 p.m. next day. The up train at ¢.63 am. 
runs no further than Shizuoka, arriving there at 8.40 pam. 
at oss a.m. and tgs pain. no further than Nagoya, arriving 


respe ively at 6.07 and 1o.1g p.m.; and the train at 5.30 p.m* 
runs to Shimbashi arriving at 1.40 pam. next day. 


TOKYO-SHIGCGAMA RAILWAY, 


Tratns Leave Urnxo (down) at 6.40 and 11.45 a.m, 
and 2.4§ and 5.40 p.n.; Ursunomtya fdown) at 10.02 
am. and 3.03 and 6.03 p.m.; SHIRAKAWA (down) at 8 
wmand 2.30 and 542 p.m.; Kortyasa (down) at 
9.25 am.and 1.s4and 658 p.m; Furusniata (down) 
to gg and 11.33 am.and 345 pau: Senpat (down) 
ab Ors and 10.25 am, and 2,30 and 635 p.m, 


Trains beavic SHLOGAIES (ups at 7 and 110g am, 
ind 3 roand Gre pansy Seupast up) at 7.35 and rr.4o 
an. and 3.45 pans: Foxusuisa Guppy at O40 and 
10,26 aan, and 236 pans: Kortyara arp: at 8.20 
ain. and 1222 and 4.20 p.m.; SHIRAKAWA (up) at 
6.joand o tS acm. and rigo pansy Ursononiva frp) 
at 62<sand gtoam., and 12.ro and a.r4 p.m. 

Pens —Ueno to Utsunomival fiist-citss vee 2 
second-class ve 1.32, third-cliss sen G6; to Kotriveana 
ven 4.10, ven 2.74, 00 1.37; to Mulushinna ver §, en 
3-32, ven 1.66; 10 Sendad vem O45, 2en $.30, vem 2055 
oO Ss ho getansa ven Ze, veit ASO, Ver 2.25, 


SHINJIKU-HACHIOJT RAILWAY. 
TRAINS LEAVE Sutngrku, Toxvo, (down) at 6.52 
ndg.c3 am, and 12.36 and 7.25 pm .and H-cntojt 
fap) at 8 op and 11.30 a.m. and 2.25 and 6 p.m. 
Fares—Hirst-class sew Go; second-class sen 60; 
third-class sea 39, 


NAGOYA-TAKETOYO RAILWAY. 
Vaarns cave NAGOYA at O.08 acpi, amd s.05 pam 
and Takwroyo at 7.50 a.m,, and 3.56 p.m, 


Farws—Second class. ser Vhird-class, se 37, 


TAKASAKIT-YOKOKAWA RAILWAY, 
Yiatns neavic PAKASAKE (down) at 630 and 0.25 
am, and 12.20 and 3.15 pan; and YowKorawa (up) 
at Sand apawm., and rsa and 4.55 pan, 


753 


rom 


Farvs—hirst-class, sen second chiss, sem 4s 


third class, sen 95, 


TOKYO MAFBASIID RATEWAY., 


Yoars reAve Ténvd (Uenoi (down) at 6. 0, and 
rays ann, and 2.g5 and §.go pane; and Morrvsniet 
‘upp atoamd regs a, and 2.50, £2605 and 855 pam, 

Favus—-Virst-cliss (Sepaiate Conoartimentiy ver 


2.05: second. class, vent 1.40: third-cliss, sei G8, 
: . 


YORKOSURA SPEAMERS, 

Sreamees LuavK the Gnglish Hatooa dativ at 7.55 
ind 10.30 a.m.. and 145 and $.00 p.m.; and Leave 
YOKOSUKA at 7.10 and 10.30 a.m, aud 1.40, and 4.00 
p.m.—Fare, sen 20. 
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information. The navigation of the river 
Kangoo, between Jenchuan and Chemul- 
po, was for a long time left in a state 
of perfect freedom, there being abso- 


by the friction of parties. But the feeling 
undoubtedly exists, and for the moment 
constitutes a paramount factor of the situa- 
tion, whatever may have been its cause. 
Count OxuMA is not at all likely to mis- 
take or under-rate this fact. While, like 
all far-seeing Japanese, fully appreciating 
the importance of Revision, he is not less 
alive to the importance of choosing times 
and seasons judiciously. We have not, 
therefore, the smallest expectation that he 
will commit himself and his great party to 
a precipitate policy in respect of the prob- 
lem which his resolution and tact brought 
so nearly within sight of solution. But 
neither do we expect to see him accept a 
Councillorship or any other sinecure. His 
physical condition entitles him to perfect 
rest, and his achievements in office were 
such that he can afford to wait quietly for 
their fruit. 


means should be devised to put an end to 
such evasions of their customs. * With 


These regulations, after receiving a few 
amendments at the hands of some of the} 


THE KOREAN TRADE REGULATIONS 
AND CHINA’S STRANGE ATTITUDE 
IN RESPECT OF THEM. 
—_—_—__>—__—_ 

N our issue of the 2nd inst. we insert- 
ed an extract from the Chinese Times 
containing so-called ‘‘ New Trade Regula- 
tions for Jenchuan and Chemulpo.” It 
was stated in the preamble to the Re- 
gulations that the Taotai of Tientsin, in 
obedience to instructions from the Vice- 
roy, promulgated these Regulations, which 
were “ the result of certain representations 
made to the Viceroy and the Korean Fo- 
reign Office by the Chinese Minister ”’ 
- at Séul. The circumstance excited some 
comment. It was certainly a curious state 
of affairs that regulations governing the 
inland navigation of a country which pos- 
sesses, internationally at least, the full 
status of an independent State, should be 
promulgated by a Viceroy of a neighbouring 
empire logically only her peer. This 
matter, curious in itself, was rendered quite 
incomprehensible by the fact that, accord- 
ing to the report of the Japanese Chargé 
d’ Affaires at Séul contained in the Oficial 
Gazette of the Japanese Government of 
the 12th November last, that official re- 
ceived due notice from the Korean Go- 
vernment that the Regulations in question 
were enacted by the same Government 
and that they should be enforced from the 
7th of October last. That the Japanese 
Chargé d’Affaires and other foreign Re- 
resentatives accredited to the Court of 
Séul, should quietly bow to Regulations 
promulgated by a Chinese Viceroy, and 
that they should enjoin con formation there- 
with upon their nationals repairing to the 
peninsula, was an absurdity well calculated 
to tax to the utmost the credulity of even 
those best acquainted with the anomalous 
relation in which Korea stands to her big 
neighbour. To us, indeed, the inci- 
dent seemed so remarkable that we 
took steps to ascertain the facts of the 
case, and have succeeded in obtaining 
from trustworthy sources the following 


framed and enacted by the Korean Go- 
and promulgated by the Chinese Viceroy, 


Tientsin paper. As to the part the Chi- 
nese Resident played in the matter, he is, 
indeed, said to have made representations 


simply did so conjointly with the Japanese 
Chargé d’Affaires—and at the latter's in- 


on the point. Why then does the preamble 
of the Regulations published by the Shzh 
Pao contain such a large-mouthed an- 


from H.E. the Viceroy, having promul- 
gated Regulations for the control of trade 
with Korean ports,” and why is it dis- 
tinctly stated that “these Regulations are 
the result of certain representations made 
to H.E. the Viceroy and the Korean Fo- 
reign Office by the Chinese Minister a 
Séul, who deeply deplored the smuggling 
irregularities daily practised in connection 
with the Korean trade”? Was this pre- 
amble concocted in the office of the Shzh 


journal? It is difficult to answer these 
questions, but we may at least say of the 
affair that it is in strict conformity wit 
the system hitherto pursued by China, who 
misses no opportunity to represent the 
Hermit Kingdom in the light of her de- 
pendent, though she is at the same time 
careful to avoid all responsibilities result- 
ing from such a relation. 


lutely no regulations whatever for the tion to that effect is contained in the 
inspection of vessels. Of course, the | Oficial Gazette of the 24th instant. The 
temptation thus offered was not likely to| statement is that the Counts relieved ofthe 
be universally resisted. Certain Chinese | portfolio of Agriculture and Commerce a 
traders, more keen than scrupulous, soon his own request, and appointed to the post 
seized on the opportunity to carry on alof Fa-ko-no-ma Giko, the nearest Englsh 
smuggling export trade of ginseng from equivalent of which is Lord in Waiting 
Chemulpo. The matter was taken notice | Nearly four months have elapsed sive 
of by the ‘Korean Government, who the time when Count INOUYE first signifi 
began to think it imperative that some|his desire to retire from the Cabind 
Yielding, however, to the persuasions ¢ 
his colleagues, he consented to remain, i 
this purpose in view, they proceeded to the first place until Count YaMacan 
prepare a draft of regulations, which return, and in the second until some sats 
was submitted for the consideration of| factory arrangements could be made as e 


the Foreign Representatives in Korea. the composition of the New Cabinet 
These arrangements have now been 


ffected. So far as concerns the Depat 


Foreign Representatives, especially of the|ment over which Count  INovvE ha 
Japanese Chargé d’ Affaires, became at last | hitherto presided, its portfolio is transle. 
embodied in the form published by the red to Mr. IWAMURA, who was appout 
Shih Pao and translated in the columns of Vice-Minister of Agriculture and Coo 
the Chinese Times. From these facts, it| merce at the close of 1887, having pe 
will be seen that the regulations were viously served as Chief of the Hokkax: 
Administration. Mr. IwaMmura’s abille 
vernment itself, instead of being drafted | 4° 
especially by Count INOUYE, who has lt 
xceptional opportunities of judging. ls 
admission to the Cabinet will no dowk 
hailed with satisfaction by those who be 
been contending of late that the hale 
F portfolios should not be limited tondbl 
men. Apart from this, however, elt 
lieve the appointment to be suitable 


stance too—in reply to an invitation of the judicious. Of course there is nodige 


Korean Government for their suggestions |ing the fact th 
ment is a serious loss to the Goverames 


weakening it in every sense. Butit is gent 
rally understood that Count Inouve's 


as would appear from the statement in the] 


to the Korean Foreign Office, but he|° 


nouncement about “the Hai-kwan Taotai | S° 


of Tientsin, in obedience to instructions | Strong conviction that be is serving Ut 
best interests of the State, and thathiso 


tinued presence in the Cabinet # 8 
juncture would be attended wi 
vantages of which outsiders are not, per 
haps, fully competent to jutgt: '" 
accepted by the retiring Minister 38 
{| Mame suggests, nothing more than 224 
between him and the Governmet. ** 
from that point of view it is not wilet 
significance. Its name is probably net 
to most of our readers, and ther 
Pao, or was it officially furnished to that peculiarity ab igh Ci 
| previous to the nomination af 

INOUYE, have been 0 : 
h{ Mobility. Ie carries with it no 9% 
duties except occasion o 
Court, but it is a distinction confertt: * 


(Dec, 2, 18 


THE NEW CABINET. 
ace eee) oY 
OUNT INOUYE'S resignation bas 
at length been accepted. Anintima 


held in high esteem by the pubic 


at Count INouve'’s rettt 


lve has been taken in obedience 


ith dist 


ge. The office 
43s it 


eistts 


out it that all its holdes 
f the old feud 


al attendant : 


most of the leading members of wel 
myo class, and doubtless admissi00 
this inner circle of the aristocracy : ‘| 
tended to be interpreted as a signal 
of Imperial favour. 
The Foreign Office, according '° 
Gasette of the 25th instant, passes sat 
the direction of Viscount Aok! ~ j 
had the great advantage of sermat 
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- « "ice-Minister during the régime of Counts 
B. »NOUYE and OKUMA. The Viscount speaks 
i -,oth German and English, the former per- 
t _ cetly, the latter accurately but with less 
kr 


Article 10.—The Minister of State for Finance 
may examine the safe and records of Cash Offices 
by sending inspectors at any time, ; 

In this case all the safes and records in the Bank 
of Japan, its branch offices and those banks which 
may be its acting offices, may also be examined. 

Article 11.—The Bank of Japan shall be re- 
sponsible to the Government for the deposit, dis- 
bursement, and income of cash at the Central, 
Main and Branch Cash Offices. 

Article 12.—The classes of records which will be 
provided in the Cash Offices, their regulation, the 
order of expenditures and receipts, and the regu- 


three of Sasshiu, namely, Count MATSu- 
KATA, Count SAIGO, and Count OYAMA; 
two of Toshiu, namely, Count GOTO and 
Mr. IWAMURA; and one of the Bakufu, 
namely, Viscount ENOMOTO. Count OKI, 
who succeeds Count ITo as President 
of the Privy Council, and who, like his 


predecessor, has a seat in the Cabinet, 
The Minister of 


ad the fact that he is married to a Ger- 
an lady, were quoted when he first 
itered the Foreign Othce as pointing to 


-,aency. A long residence in Germany, 


oe 


rh 
a .. o-German proclivities which might more|is a native of Hizen. 
_ less narrow his sphere of usefulness.{the Household, Viscount HIJIKATA, is Of} pation of the examination of the Cash Offices 
Tosa extraction, but does not sit in the Ca-| shall be provided by the Minister of State for 
Finance. 


Article 13.—These regulations shall come into 
force on and after the Ist day of the 4th month of 


the 23:d year of Meiji. 


i. 
4 __oubtless most men entertain a feeling of 
ection for the Jands they know best, 
..d if Viscount AOKI did not feel some 
‘ttiality for a country where he learned 
2 _ ch and passed many happy years, he 
_.uld be decidedly singular, especially 
’ “en the country is one which even at a 
_ tance impresses us all so forcibly. But 
* “*se who know the Viscount well bear 
*" “ness to the liberal and cosmopolitan 
*"=-racter of his views. Certain it is 
‘““-". he is entirely sensible of the para- 
' ant importance of British friendship 
"Japan, and that he fully understands 
“tr strongly British influence is, and 
*. 34t remain, rooted in this country. 
+.“..at policy he will pursue with regard to 
- terrible” problem of Treaty Revision, 
v dare not venture to predict. There 
::-not be much doubt, however, that a 
| decision on this point, a decision con- 
mt with Viscount AOKI’s views, and 
., onably capable of being carried out, 
_ been arrived at before he consented to 
pt the portfolio. To express con- 
ace in anything connected with Treaty 
_ ision demands a larger measure of 
_fuineness than we can pretend to 
_ ess, but in truth we see no reason why 
‘mn should be perplexed about her 
: “se or encounter any serious obstacles 
“* Mowing it. 

-1@ most important feature of the new 
‘nization is that Count YAMAGATA 
~aeds Prince SANJO as Minister Presi- 
of State, retaining the portfolio of the 
“ior. It was understood from the first 
“ Prince SANJO had only consented to 
‘“ deoverthe Cabinet asatemporary mea- 
> and public opinion pointed to Count 
” AGATA as his successor at an early date. 
-: Zount is a statesman of great prudence 
moderation. It would be impossible 
: d anyone better qualified to assume 
_eadership of the Government at this 
_ure. He is popular with all parties, 
he people trust him thoroughly. We 

be confident, too, that so long as he 
apan. 


ins at its head the Cabinet will work J 
i i Article 7.~-The Bank of Japan shall open branch i : 
ast harmoniously, and seeing that éRicés oF Caine offices in Japan localities for the | the counter-signature of the Minister President as 


of harmony was the rock upon which management of the deposits, expenditures, and] well as that of the Minister Let wee pee 
i i it i ceipts of the cash of the Main and Branch Cash| ment they directly emanate. All Imperial Ordi- 
pean’ sulered siipmirceky tts bene? nances affecting a special Department only, shall 


: . Offices. 
iall satisfaction to feel that an era of Aris 8.—Chiefs of branch or acting offices of | be countersigued by the Minister of that Depart- 


‘, and therefore of strength, has once| the Bank of Japan shall be charged, as agents of | ment alone. 
b . faa the accountants of the Cash Offices, with a part} Art. V.—The following matters shall be sub- 
cen ees ed. of the business of the Offices. mitted for deliberation by the Cabinet:— ~~ 

ym that much discussed point of view, If the business of the Cash Offices he managed (1.) Drafts of Laws, Financial Istimates, and 
nfluen ere »]ata branch-or acting office, the chief of the acting Settled Accounts. . . 

ence, the constitution ol the nes office shall entrust the business agent to the chief/ (2.) Treaties with foreign countries and all 
et ought to prove satisfactory. Of national questions of importance. 
ine regular members, three are of 


of the branch office. es a pene 

ic _ f intends t ‘ rdinances re aling to ministration, or 

a . a ape A ror ee ua ar Gy the carrying out of Regulations and Teawss 
ju extraction, namely, Count YAMA- 
Count YAMADA and Viscount. AOKI; 


binet. It will be seen, therefore, that, in the 
Cabinet, Choshiu and Sasshiu are “equally 
represented, as also are Hizen and the 
Bakufu, and Toshiu has two portfolios. 
Among the Ministers of State, on the 
other hand, three portfolios each fall to 
Choshiu and Toshiu, three to Sasshiu, and 
one to the Bakufu, while the important 
post of President of the Privy Council is 
given to Hizen. The organisation has 
evidently been directed by a desire to dis- 
tribute these important posts as equally 
as possible among the leading clans. 


7 
D-. 
Rr . 
STATUS OF NAVAL AND MILITARY 
OFFICERS. 


_ 
ImperRiaAL Orpinance No. 125. 
We hereby give Our sanction to the present 
regulations as an addition to the Regulations for 
the Status of Naval and Military Commissioned 
Officers, and order the same to be promulgated. 
[His Imperial Majesty’s Sign Manual. ] 
(Great Seal.) 
Dated the 14th November, 1889. 
(Countersigned) 


Prince Sanso SaANgETOMI, 
Minister President of State. 


Count Oyama Iwao, 
Minister of State for War. 
Count Saigo TsuxuMIcuHl, 
Minister of State for the Navy. 


CASH OFFICES REGULATIONS. 
_——_o———— 


ImpeRtaL Orpinance No. 126. 
We hereby give Our sanction to the present 
regulations as to the Rules concerning Cash 
Offices, and order the same to be promulgated. 

His Imperial Majesty’s Sizn-Manual. 

; eC [Great Seal] ‘ : 

Dated the 11th day of the rath month of the 

22nd year of Meiji. 


(Countersigned) 
Prince Sanyo SANETOMI, 
Minister President of State, 


“ Count MarsuxaTa Masayosal, 
Minister of State for Finance. 


Impertat Orpinance No. 125. 
The following paragraph shall be added to Ar- 
ticle 5 of the Regulations for the Status of Naval 
aud Military Commissioned Officers :— 
5th. When an officer becomes a member of the 
House of Peers, in accordance with Article 4 of the 
Ordinance concerning the House of Peers. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE CABINET, 
-_ Oo 


ImpeRIAL RESCRIPT. 
We hereby determine the Functions of the Cabi- 


ImpeRtaL Orninance No. 126, 
Ruves ConcerninG Casu Stores, 
Article 1.—A Cash Office is the place wherein 
cash deposited, paid out, or taken in, at the 
National Treasury wil! be controlled. 
Article 2,—Cash Offices will be divided into 


three, as follow:— 
I.—Central Cash Office. 
1Il.—Main Cash Office. 
1L.—Branch Cash Office. 

Article 3.—The Central Cash Office will be esta- 
blished in Tokyo, and a Main Cash Office in every 
City (except Tokyo) and Prefecture, and Sapporo, 
Hakodate, and Nemuro in Hokkaido. 

The Minister of State for Finauce shall establish 
a Branch Cash Office everywhere he thinks neces- 
sary besides the above places. 

Article 4.—The Cash Offices will be under the 
superintendence of the Minister of State for 
Finance, 

Article 5.—The Main Cash Offices will be con- 
trolled by the Central Cash Office; and will govern é Sheree 
their own respective dependent Branch Cash the vatious branches of the Administration. 
Offices. Act. If.—The Minister President of State, 

The Branch Cash Offices in Tokyo, however, will | should an occasion seem sufficiently important to 

demand such a course, has competence to give in- 

Article 6.—The deposit, expenditure, and re-| >tuctions to any branch of the Administration or 
ceipt of cash of the Central, Main, and Branch | (@ suspend its notifications, pending gucexpression 
Cash Offices shall be managed by the Bank of of the Sovereign’s will ou the subject. 

Art. [1V.—All Laws and all Imperial Ordinances 
affecting the Administration as a whole, shall bear 


net. 
(Imperial Sign Manual). 


(Great Seal.) 
24th day, 12th month, 22nd year of Meiji 
(24th December, 1889). 


(Signed) (Here follow the signatures of all the 
members of the Cabinet). 


ImrertaL NoriFication No, 135. 
FUNCTIONS OF THE CABINET. 
Art. L—The Cabinet is composed of the various 


Ministers of State. 

Art. ILL—The Minister President of State stands 
at the head of the Ministers of State, reports affairs 
of State to the Sovereign, and in compliance with 
[mpetial instructions, has general control over 


be governed directly by the Central Cash Office. 


appoint acting offices in localities tu accordance e ! sal : 
with Article 7, it must obtain the permission of the] (4.) Disputes connected with the relative com 
petence of Ministers of Departments. 


Minister of State for Finance. 
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(5.) Petitions from the people, handed down 
from the Throne or submitted by the Im- 
perial Diet. 

(6.) Expenditures apart from the Ordinary Es- 
limates, 


(7.) Appointments of chokunin officials and 


of Owen Jones’ Grammar of Ornament” never 
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shut out from my eyes the gruesome image of 
the man who cries so dolorously “ ornaments for 
your fire-stoves.” Again the word “ omamental ” 
is insufficient toexpress any very precise meaning. 
What does “oimamental art” convey to one’s 


In that ecstatic praise of 


line-di awing in which we all in 
forget that Westen artists can diay 
aud that these also are lines of bea, 
example, I need only point to the wunce 


[Dec. 28, 1: 


preteen er eee eee ene ee eS ae 


the 


| 


Japanese 5. 
dulye, wees « 


shortening which characterises the picine 
a man as Albert Moore, But you hae + 
than once T think, used what | inay ee 
* pencil and india-ubber” atgument, ts 
the Western art teaching is deficien, | 
speak very positively ou the point, but |: .,. 
not far wrong in saying that neither thee 
other are ever used in the Art Scliolsc: 


5 


What cannot be denied, however, istha:. 
fundamental difference between thelines 
istic of the Eastern and Western diany 
And, explain it as we may, the fome:. 
duce lines which translate swiftness ov 
the latter does not come within even aim. 
distance of expressing motion (excepts: 
for reasous already noted), But thug, 
sult of the difference is so curious ands 
ing, the cause of it ts fairly apparent, |). 
Eastetn curves is never at the samep 
body as the axis of Western curves, (: 
axis, and we change the lengthol thet, 
as this limb is lengthened, so new 2. 
joints come into play, each of whith ee: 
less influence, not only on the free line, 
limb can trace, but also on the pone: cy 
carefully studied lines. Now in Wee. 
position of this axis varies as fell. +: 
first joint of the little fingers the woe, 
of the hand from the knuckle to the te 
wrist; above the wrist, at the point we: 
is rested on the left hand or ou the mai! 
lastly at the shoulder. In Eastern art. 
is either at the elbow, with a cuno.: 
when the draughtsman holds the busi: 
letting it swing from the hand, pevdun: 


of Local Prefects and Governors, as well as 
their promotions and removals. 


In addition to the above, any important matters 
connected with the duties of Ministers of Depart- 
ments, and having relation to the higher branches 
of the Administration, shall also be submitted for 
deliberation by the Cabinet. 


Art. Vi—Every Minister of a Department is 
competent to submit any matter whatsoever bear- 
ing on his functions for the consideration of the 
Cabinet through the Minister President. 

Act. VIL—With the exception of military or 
naval affairs of grave importance which, having 
been reported directly to the Sovereign by the 
Chief of Staff, may have been submitted by His 
Majesty for the consideration of the Cabinet, the 
Ministers of State for War and the Navy shall re- 
port to the Minister President, 

Art. VILI.—Should the Minister President be 
prevented from discharging his functions, they 
may be temporarily deleyated to another Minister 
of State in conjunction with the latter’s own duties. 

Art. IX.—Should any Minister of State be pre- 
vented from discharging his functions, they may 
be delegated temporarily to another Minister of 
State in conjunction with the latter’s own duties, 
or another Minister may be appointed to discharge 
them, 

Art. X.—In addition to the various Ministers 


of State, a Minister may be specially authorized 
to sit in the Cabinet. 


mind? Is not all art ornamental? Do not the 
Japanese consider the kakimono the most fitting 
ornament for the tokonoma? What does an 
“ornamental artist” mean? One, surely, whose 
Greek god-like form has been atrayed by Poole. 
But a ‘decorative artist”? means something. 
‘Lo one who has studied their work long and 
lovingly, it seems to invoke the spirit of such 
men as the great precursors of Albrecht Direr, 
Israhel von Meckenen and a host whose names 
have passed into the oblivion from which their 
wotks have been saved, and his followers whom 
we kuow both by name and deed, Altdorfer, Alde- 
grever, Béliam, the two De Biies, and a score of 
others. Many of these men provided ornamental 
designs for the goldsmiths: this for their daily 
bread; but the works by which they are chiefly re- 
membered are the wonderful plates they engraved 
by which they taised decorative art—one cannot 
call them ornament, for there was nothing orna- 
mented—to a recognized position as a high art. 

T have said that the art of “line for line’s sake” 
is a partonly of decorative art. The other branch 
of the art concerns itself with the arrangement of 
beautiful things in a beautiful way. In England 
we know little of this: we have pictures and we 
have walls, and literally the pictures ‘go to the 
wall.’ ‘The idea of fitting the picture to its 
surroundings, or the surroundings to the pic. 
tures, never occurs to us: the clash of colour in 
pictures hanging side by side is a torture of 
which we die daily in zsthetic pain, The magic 
tules which the Japanese have formulated tor this 
as for every other pleasure of life, that extraordi- 


nary knowledge of the proprieties, based as it is on} or at the knees, when the whole lec: 
CORRESPONDENCE. most accurate observation and most perfect taste, | play. This change of axis is sufficert: 
og ee, come to the Western mind as little less than a|for many differences in the lines diam: 


revelation, We feel that they know as facts what 
we have been groping after for years, aud still 
call fancies: that they have an exact science of 
which we barely understand the rudiments, Of 
some of these myteties Mr. Conder is the acknow- 
ledged high-priest: he is the instructor and 
we the pupils. He has mastered the rules which 
govern the hanging of pictures; he knows all 
about the planning of gardens and the arrange- 
ment of flowers. When he sets all these matters 
forth for our learning: in fuller form than he 
has done already, we shall owe him greater thanks 
even than we do to-day. But IT shall think that 


JAPANESE ART. 


to this there is the still more impede: 
the Japanese artist is above his papers: 
European artist.in front of his canvas. | 
is important, Not only are the hie. 
different, but, each working under bis + 
tions, Todo not think that either cr 
easily the lines for which the othe 
T doubt whether a Japanese patter, 
freely Hogarth’s “line ef beauty,’ 
than a Western artist could draw tree 
conventional outline of a totus lea. 4 
ther unskilled in drawing, | find theg: - 
culty in catching the spirit of such lus: + 


To THE EDITOR OF THE “ JaPAN Malt.” 

S1r,—Mr, Conder, in the highly interesting 
lecture on Japanese Art, which he lately delivered 
before the Meiji Bijitsu: Kai, not ungiacefully 
brings the charge against me of showing a great 
misconception of the meaning of the term Decora- 
tive Art. His charge calls for a reply, which, 
though it may be somewhat contentious, | trust the 
leatned architect will not deem to be other than 
Ue retort courteous. If I trespass beyond the 


space wich the seasonable correspondent ought 
to avail himself of in a public newspaper, I can 
only pray in aid of my defence the interest of the 
subject rather than of anything I may have to say 
about the personal matter involved. In the first 
place then, as to the position which my unfortunate 
remark held in the paper which [ had the honour 
to read before the Riuchi Kai. That paper dealt 
entirely with the Pictorial Art of Japan, tt 
seemed to be too full of laboured definition already ; 
but as [had once embarked on defining terms, | 
could hardly make use of one so loosely applied— 
as I think—as Decorative Att without giving 
some indication of what I meant by it. It 1 had 
given the fuller definition which I have given in 
other pages but which, for their infinite reliet 
I may say, are not likely to trouble your readers, 
a long and tedious lecture would have become 
still more wearisome. ‘The definition had there. 
fore to be curtailed to meet the necessities of the 
moment. The point I wished to refute was this: 
that Japanese Pictorial Art is one which depending 
mainly on beauly of line, disregards the accurate 
representation of the lines of which its subjects 
are composed, and therefore at worst is_ ouly a 
caligraphic art, at best falls within the limits of 
the art which deals merely in “line for line’s 
sake.” For the purpose of answering this cru. 
cism, of emphasising the fact on which surely all 
of us in Japan are agreed, that Japanese Ai tis 
a representative art, I inttoduced the definition 
to show the distinction between such an art and 
the Art of Decoration, [ do not believe, Mr. 
Conder surely does not even think that I believe, 
that this art exhausts the functions of Decorative 
Art. But as I understand him he won't let me 
even call it Decorative Art. In much writing on 
the subject I have so called it with impunity, and 
immunity from criticism, for many years, i be- 
lieve in spite of my learned critic’s dissent, 
that it is in current use; and further that it 
isa better term than “ Art of Ornament.” Or- 
nament is a horrid word, weakened of its origi- 
nal signification by too palpable sugpeslions of 
the “fictile abominations” of the Bittish lodging- 
house mantel-piece, and the pink and white 
ringlets of paper which, with flowers unmention- 
able, adorn the grate below. ‘The glowing pages 


the hiph-priest nods if he will not accept this as 
sound: that Japanese art is a representative art, 
of a very pure order on account of its complete 
dependence on line, but of a secondary order on 
account of the absence of good surface work: that 
the pictures are put to decorative uses almost 
exclusively, the decorative qualities being added in 
the silken appurtenances of the kakemono. I 
think that itis in the setting of the picture and in 
its subsequent disposition ina room, and in these 
things only that decorative art concerns itself with 
pictures, thatis, with representative art; and [think 
further that it is in this way only that Japanese pic- 
torial art can be called decorative. Itis in this ap. 
plication of pictorial art to decorative purposes, 
and again T must say, in this alone, that mural 
painting of purely representative subjects can be 
described as decorative art. Tt matters litde whe- 
ther a picture is painted first upon canvas and 
hung upon the wall, or whether it is painted 
directly on the plaster or the stone. ‘The materials 
must be changed, that is all: the end must be 
attained by other means. It may necessitate a 
flauier style of work,—sin face work may be almost 
impossible—that will drive it to depend all the 
more on accurate drawing and vigour of concep 
tion, But flat painting is mot necessarily de- 
corative work; sucha fresco, for example, as Sir 
Frederick Leighton’s The Arts of Peace applied 
to War” in the South Kensington Musenm is a 
picture in every sense of the word; a lower form 
of vepresentative work itis true, but one which the 
occasion demanded and justifies, and which the 
genius of the artist taised toa pitch which mural 
painting hardly knew before. 


But the subject is an endless one, and perhaps, 
after all, the point resolves itself into a battle of 
words. Thave thought ever since I have studied 
the subject that the lines between representative 
art and decorative ait are very firmly drawn; I 
think that my definition was sufficiently full to 
indicate the direction in which these lines tun; 
and as to both points T venture to think so still, 
Bat, Mr. Editor, T must, with your gracious 
favour, take up my parable against you tov, though 
T know that that bourne from whence no com- 


munications ever return, the waste-paper basket, 
is your footstool, 
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-rritatingly severe “ Shimbun-jaret,’ 
gly J , 


: means to+p 


~ goil, that art alone can flourish here. 


- heir materials, and, above all, in their freedom 


~ ‘rom 
- earn and flourish. 


rom the last number of the “ Journal of the Koku- 
‘nin Eigaku Kwat?’— 


“+ foquent attack upon the so-calles ko shimbun of the metropolis, 


“ hould be degraded in such a manner. 


_. darsest nature, for they act +s the chronicle of all that is vulgar 
* “nd indecent in society Ne newspaper in any other country of 


jleir contents to be tran-lated into English no foreigner could 


~ apan 


" uspends newspapers for fair criticism of its mea- 
“ures (fir. the Yomturt Shimbun suspended for 


fatshin Shimbun, &e., crammed full of filthy, 


-voisoned ad Itbitum while the Government sits 


There is an art indigenous to this 


substances. 
Tt has much 


to teach the schaols of Europe; in its turn it has 
much to learn from them: in their methods, in 


the fetters of conventional rules. Let it 


Tam, &c., F. T. PIGGOTT, 
Tokyo, December 18th, 1889. 


THE PRESS REGULATIONS. 


To THE FpIToR OF THE ‘JAPAN Matv” 
Sirj,—Permit me to call the attention of the 
oreign public, and especially of our illustrious 
tisittor Sir Edwin Arnold, to the following extract 


Mr. Kato Hiroyuki merits the highest praise for his sharp and 


specially with regard to the criminally impure serial stories they 


ublish. It isa national disgrace that the liberaty of the press 
The paragraphs of sume 


.f these daily newspapers are often, too often! of the lowest and 


ve world would have the ettrontery to fill its columns with such 
disonous stull! It is high tme for such prints to be cried dowe 
y the ontraged publ-c; for we can assure our readers that were 


ilto be astonished at the fearfully low grade of morality in 
We need a crusade now more than ever in the days of 
odfrey of Houillon. the pressshould be a guide, a lamp to the 
_et, the universal medium of instruction—not a cesspoot of 


ithiness or a heap of social garbage! 


The Government forsooth and 


frowns upon 


ractically nothing !) while it allows rags like the 


oarse, and obscene teading, and gross personali- 
ies (including infamously untrue stories about 
oreigners) to be published daily! For their own 
elf-preservation and selfish purposes they can be 
-ery sharp to punish any infringement of their 

7 but when 
heir ends are served, the people may be morally 
almly by in stupid apathy and indifference. [tis 
righ time the officials in power stirred hemselves up 
ind took the Latin author’s advice reyarding 
sronmipl measures — 


Continuo culpam ferro compesce, priusquam 
Dira per incautum serpant coutagia vulgus— 


wr else the evil will grow on increasing daily, The 
vhole range of Japanese ephemeral Ierature is 
ainted with this inordinately lewd and disgusting 
one; and indeed so initimately lias it been ground 
nto books and petiodicals that it would) be im. 
sossible for any decent foreigner to translate such 
vritings literatim and publish them. The beasti- 
uity and withal senseless inanity of the literary 
cesspool baffles description, but the evil is there 
ind it needs a skilful surgeon’s knife to remove 
he living abscess of this fair land! Here is an 
mportant work awaiting Governmental hands, 
or the press of the country holds the reins of 
dower incalculable and remains a mighty influence 
for good or evil over the land. 

I do not for one believe in what has heen termed 
‘grandmotherly legislation,” but the Press Laws 
are in force in Japan, and why not use them asa 
rotect the people from injury as well as 
he Government sedition anc treason ? 

The task of stemming the torrent of vice is as 
verculean as the cleansing of the Augean stable, 
mit if some official braver than the rest will uader- 
ake the work pro veye, lege, et rege, posterity will 
rot forget to accord him a place on the soll of 
Japan’s illustrious men, and another generation 


shall arise to call him blessed! 
MINERVA. 


Yours, &c., 
Yokohama, December 23:d, 1889. 
[We publish this letter despite its great exaggeration. The Ko- 
shimbun of Vokyu are by no means so disgustingly immoral as 
“ Minerva’ seems to think. They are immoral, however, 


and the license they have hitherto enjoyed reflects no credit on 
Japan. But‘ Minerva” appears to be unaware of a fact very 
distinctly recorded in these columns a tew days ago and com- 
mented on with strong approval by several of the vernacular 
newspapers, namely, that the Authorities have issued stringent 
orders tor the suppressiun of this immoral literature.—Ep, 


7.M.) 


YOKOHAMA MARKET. 


To THE Epitor oF THE “Japan Matt.” 

Sir,—Lam glad to see the statement of a cor- 
respondent in the Japan Herald ‘knocked into a 
cocked hat” by an undoubted authority on the 
price of game and poultry, as I for one be- 
gan to feel very uncomfortable at the idea of 
being daily robbed to the extent indicated in that 
communication, Servants squeeze in some way 
all the world over, at least that is my experience, 
which is a wide one. Ihave been to the market 
twice this week, but 1 could find nothing like the 
prices alleped to be correct by the Herald's corre- 
spondent. As there appears to be no truth in the 
prices put forward, it puzzles me to account for such 
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see, and only engender ill-feelingg towards ser- 
vants and dealers without duing any good to con- 


sumers. 
HOUSEHOLDER. 


Yours truly, 
Yokohama, December 2oth, 1889. 


To THe Epitor oF THE “ JAPAN Mal.” 
Sir,—The Right Reverend C. J. Corfe was con- 
secrated on last All Saint’s Day in. Westminister 
Abbey as the first Bishop of the Church of Eng- 


land in Korea. sakel 
In a letter written on the same day he says: 


“JT have never been to Korea, though [have been 
for some years in China and Japan. In ve 


countries people manage to live on less than 
a year, so that I bope this sum will suffice to clothe 


us as well as provide us with boaid and lodgings. 
Will five men volunteer for the love of God? In 
order to make the money (a grant from the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel) go as 
far as possible, I shall propose to those who nee 
be willing to go out with me that we live together, 
and share together whatever poverty there may 
be to share.” : 

“Will you allow me space to say that if any of 
who have known in former days the 
M.S. Audacious, desire 
tide to the Bishop’s 


To THK Eviror oF THR “JAPAN Matt.” 

Sir,—Three letters, which read very much as 
from the same pen, appear in the Herald on the 
subject of market prices, “Phe contents of my for- 
mer letter are sufficient to establish my identity, 
and that together with the fact that Ihave been 
buying so largely for so many years and attending 
the market so regularly, is sufficient’ for most 
people, always excepting, “ Pro bono publice,” 
alias “ Que of the Victimised,” alras “ La Verité.” 
One of thesesays: “ The letter which appeared in 
the Herald a few days ayo ou the subject of the ser- 
vants’ squeezes has made quite a flutter amongst 
the cooks.” Has itnow 2 Who would have thonght 
it?) The cooks who work for me don’t read fo- 
veign papers. How supremely ridiculous, ‘This is 
a sample of the whole. Is it dotage, or what? 


Yours faithfully, KAMO. 
Yokohama, December 220d, 1889. 


your readers, ‘ 
very popular chaplain of H. 
to contribute this Christsmas- ie 
Mission Fund, and will use me as the channel o 


their gifts, I may undertake that their contribu- 
tions shall be immediately forwarded, and venture 
to thank them in the Bishop’s name. 


Iam, Sir, your obedient Servant, 7 
EDW. BICKERSTETH. 


Bishop. 
S. Andrew’s House, Shiba, Tokyo, Christmas 


Eve, 1889. 


To THe Epitor oF THE “ JapAN Mat.” 

Sir,—As one of a number of men who mess 
together and share the expenses, I naturally feel 
some interest in the question of market prices; 
especially soas Tam caterer (we take it in turns 
at this and the mess accounts) atthe present lime. 
But I adopt a plan now that I practised before 
which answers splendidly. tis this. I send a 
trustworthy Japanese, who has no idea of my real 
object, three or four times a month to the market 
to find out what fish, fenit, and game are in, 
and he obtains the prices of all things—fish, 
fruit, meal, poultry, game, and vegetables. The 
cook has no knowledge whatever of this, but it 
shows how well we are served when I say that 
on the few occasions when I thought Thad dis- 
covered a discrepancy which amounted to afew 
cents only, closer inspection showed that I was 
wrong, Our manis well paid, and I can only 
suggest that cooks who rob generally speaking 
ave those who are im receipt of very low wages. 
Pro bono Publico’s letter has been discussed here, 
and divers were the opinions expressed as to its 
origin, All were agreed that he never could have 
been in the market, and being charitably disposed 
after dinner the majority voted that) he must 
have dreamt it. While we were subsequently 
engaged in various ways, “Rhyming Richard” 
sat by the fire and reeled off his idea in dog- 
gerel. As Iam the elocutionist of the mess, 
he asked me to read it aloud. I did so, and ad- 
vised “Richard” to put itin the fire. ‘Tom Pinch 
believes, or makes believe, that Richard will write 
something one day worthy of being published. 
Upon which Winkle, backed up by Mark ‘Tapley, 
suppested that the lines were of interest and worthy 
of publication, and, as mine was the only dissen- 
tient voice, publication was carried by a large 
majorly and I was requested, as being the only 
objector, to send it to one of the, papers. Here 
are the lines :— 


Twitted with doing nought on every hand, 
With nought to do but potter up and down, 
I sought # subject—one of new-born brand— 
And found it in the market down in town, 


Twitted with barren columns day by day 
Tracked my barren brains to find a tl-enie, 

And though | cannot now for certain say 

I've found a subject, yet there isa scheme 

By which perchance I may householders sway, 
Because when people’s pockets feel the touch 

Of the couks' squeeze, they're likely to give way 
‘To wrath and anger, and to indulge in much 
Strong language at the tale I will unfeld 

Of how cousumers and their game are sold- 
Primus, my object is to rai-e a breeze, 

And draw attention to my nightly sheet; 

And if in doing so the lapanese 

Can be dragged in—either by head or feet— 

So much the better; as 1 fain would please 

My sometime patrons, who, I grieve to say, 

Have lately failed to show appreciation, 

Of what I’ve dished up for their delectation, 
Although I can’t remember any act or 

Deed that when I'm gone will keep my mem'ry green, 
I've always tried to pose as benefactor 

In this community, and now, as plainly seen, 

I’m playing the same réle; with haw much tact or 
Truth may not appear; but vet I ween 

My story won't be met by contradiction, 

Though some may find it to be nought but fiction. 
The market men, then, I proceed to flay, 

The cook’s rascality will ] no longer brook; 

Said 1,.‘¢ In this good work no longer, brook, delay, 
And straightway go for Yokohama’s cook.” 

But tell it not in Gath, the cat the bag bath flown, 
I dy in borrowed plumes, the idea’s not my own, 
‘The matter was discussed at the table of a friend, 
And as a quid pro quo | at once proposed to lend 
The aid of my next issue to descant upon this theme, 
But I didw’t go to market, and my prices were a dream, 


Yours sincerely, A. JINGLE. 
Yokohama, 22nd December. 


A CASE OF DISTRESS. 


‘To THE EDITOR OF THE “ JAPAN MAIL.” ; 
Str,—I have a painful case of distress to being 
to your knowledge and that of your readers, a 
request your good offices in giving publicity to the 
same in the columns of your paper. The Patadox 
Company, a small Circus, which gave some per- 
formances here in March last, entered into an 
engagement with a Japanese to travel through 
the country. This enterprise has proved an 
absolute failure, the daily earnings benig seldom 
more than three ye, hardly sufficient to keep the 
animals alive, and the company, Consistiag of 
fifteen men, women, and children, are slowly starv- 
ing in the northern part of this island, suffering 
which is increased by the fear of eventually losing 
their animals in consequence of excessive cold and 
One of its members 


insufficient nourishment. 
had been sick for weeks and, though properly 


treated and well nursed by the Japanese doctors, 
There was not sufficient 


at last succumbed. 
money amongst all the members of the Company 
body to Yokohama by railroad, 


to transport his D a 
so that they had to entrust it to the care of a jin- 


tikisha man who brought it here after seven or 
eight days journey. I need hardly say more to 
show that immediate action is necessary to rescue 
these unfortunate people from their perilous condi- 
tion. Sufficient means have been at once privately 
collected to enable them to bring themselves 
and their animals to Yokohama; but once here, 
without any further help, they would hardly be 
better off than in the cold north, and steps should 
be taken to secure for them a liberal attendance 
at say two or three peiformances to be given as 
soon as they arrive here. At this season of the 
year, when everyone of us ts overflowing with good 
will towards his friends, there should be no_ diffi- 
culty in turning a portion of this feeling into a 
channel which, whilst relieving the. needy, will also 
give a pleasant return to the generous donor. I 
propose that a list be sent from house to house to 
enable everyone to take a few tickets at one dollar 
each and available for any or either of the com- 
templated performances, and besides that both at 
Messrs. Kelly and Walsh and Lane Crawford & 
Co., lists be laid out for those who cannot be 
reached by the first means, toadd theircontributions. 
If my proposition meets with favourable considera- 
tion, proper announcement will be made of the 
dates when the performances will take place. 

I am, dear Sir, yours faithfully, xX. 


Yokohama, December, 261h 1889. 


To THe Dear.—A Person cured of Deafness 
noises in the lead of 23 year standings by a simple 
remedy, will send a description of it FREE to any 
Person who applies to Nicuoxson, 21, Bedford 


Square, London, W.C., England. = May ity. 
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VICTORIA PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
—>—_—_—__——— 


The presentation of prizes in connection with 
the close of the autumn term of the Victuria Public 
School tuok place on Monday afternoon in the large 
class-room of the school. In spite of the disagree- 
able weather, snow having begun to lall early 
in the afternoon, there was a tai attendance ot 
parents and puardians, among the gentlemen pre- 
sent being Messis. H. Allcock, Loomis, Helm, 
J. Hartley, M. Kirkwood, &c. ‘“Vhe class 1oom 
Was tastetully decorated for the occasion with 
sprays of evergreens, the portrait of the Queen 
ptesented by Her Majesty to the school vemy 
surrounded by borders of foliage interspersed with 
oranges and brightly coloured berries. 

Bishop BICKERSTETH, wlio took the chair, said 
his fiist duty was to call un Mr, Hinton to give an 
account of the work of the school duting the past 
term and afterwards to read the list of prizes. 

Mr. HINTON said the boys in the school were 
much like little fishes in a small pool or bay whio 
were now and then visited by the big fishes, but 
with this difference that while the big tishes 
usually came to eat the smaller ones, here the 
guests had come to view the inmates of the school 
with friendly and interested eyes. ‘Taking as an 
example, the world as laid bare by the microscope, 
he said it was regulated by the same principles as 
the larger world, and so the world represented by 
the school was a representation of the outside 
wold. ‘To perceive the changes of the preat world, 
however, it was necessary lo view itfrom a dis- 
tance of centuries, and su looking at it aud noting 
the condition of the great empire ot Carthage, and 
the Roman empire, less cruel but still remorseless 
and inexorable, looking at the whole Appian Way 
from Naples to Rome covered with crucified slaves, 
such a sight as that made them teel that in the 
present time we have indeed progressed. ‘The 
school was a picture of the world in’ small; 
it had been said we live in a mechanical age, 
and if so a school was a machine tor brtug- 
ing moval forces to bear on making the activtis 
and contrivances of life go continuously from good 
to better. A yreat philosopher had said that 
© yoodness lies in the mean.” ‘The mean in the 
matesnial world was equilibrium, the baiance of 
opposing forces, and su in the world of our feel- 
ings and thoughts the mean would be found 
not in deadness and apathy but in contending 
and opposing wishes. After narrating an inci 
dent that had occurred in the school, as illus- 
trating the working of the mean in wishes and 
feelings, Me. Hinton went on to say that a change 
had been introduced in the giving of prizes 
for which he asked the approval ot the visitors 
present. ‘They had not usually at Cliristmas many 
prizes beyond a few cups given! by the generosity 
of their well wishers, but Uiere were more this year, 
and the principle on which they were distributed 
The Secretary, Mr. Stone, had taken a 
yreat interest in the School, and specially in the 
department which was desiyned to prepare the 
boys for a business, and he had been anxious that 
bouk-keepiny should be well taught and practiced. 
He hintself bad promised to write a text-book and 
next term would give some lessons, — In fact they 
had this term been preparing lor his assistance, 
They did so by having a quantity of school coin, 
of no value outside, each boy receiving according 
to the value of fis wotlk a sum from a farthing 
up to 4d. ‘The money earned all through the 
week was paid at the end of the week, and the 
boys had to keep this money carefully, That 
morning he had a kind of auction tn which the 
prizes were disposed of to those boys who fad 
gained and kept their money—he said gained and 
kept, because he knew that there were boys who 
had earned more than the others but had lost it 
through carelessness, and he felt a keen pang of 
pleasure when he saw the disconcerted looks of 
those boys. He thought that perhaps their ex- 
perience would teach them Co be a little more care- 
ful. He did not inculcate a mercenary or grasping 
spirit, and so he rewarded those who had the great. 
est amount of money by giving a half holiday on 
their account, and he noticed that some of the boys 
had a remaikable financial genius which led them 
to throw themselves into the intricate mazes of book. 
keeping. He proposed also in the future to have 
a rowing machine with the view of teaching the 
boys that itis better lo earn money by the work 
of their minds than by the work of their hands. 
They had been met most delightfully by sume of 
their well wishers in the matter of prizes, among 
which there was a prize for book-keeping by Mr, 
Stone; one by Mr. Kitkwood for the best com- 
bined work in Japanese and English; another 
by Mr. Battie for geometry, and by Mr. Duff, of 
Yokyo, for writing, one prize in this case referring 
to past work and (he other being offered asa reward 
for future woik. ‘two prizes had been given by 


was this. 


Mr, Walter for classics, and had been well worked 
for and deservedly won, Mr, Hinton in conclu- 
sion expressed his regret that Mr. Stone should be 
prevented by illness from attending, and tendered 
his thanks to Mr. Fadel (who had always shown 
himself a most energetic and strenuous teacher) 
and to the rest of the staff, whom he would not 
praise lest it might be thought he was inspired by 
personal feeling. 

The prizes were then presented as follows — 

Scuoot Orptnary Money Prizes.—('st Class) Loomis, 
Smith; (2nd Class) Sale, Noda; (3rd Class) Inouye, hil- 
gour; (4th Class) De Jong, UVoht ma.; (5th Class) Deakin, 
Arizumi; (6th Class) Helm, Pohl mi. . 

BooKKEEPING —Smith, 

WriTING.—Anderson, 

JAP Awege AND ENGLISH ,COMBINED.—Scheuten. 

EADING.—Muoss, 

>PELLING.—Buoth, 

Matu. Prizes —H. Loomis ma., J. Inouye. 

Ciassics —H, Loomis ma., E. Clarke. 

Cricket Cur,—UClarke. 


Mr. Hinton remarked ‘that as the cricket cup 
had now fallen twice to Clarke it became his pro- 


perty. publican defeat in Ohio, and secondly 1, 
Bishop Bickerstetu said he had to congratu-| idiotic proceedings of the silver couweni 
late the head-master and the school that it was} St. Louis. Reed is a typical Yankee, : 
possible to have such a good account given of the | drawl and nasal twang of the Brotier Ju: 
institution, ‘This was the third Christmas that he }of the stage. He is a large man, sit ; 
had had the pleasure of presiding there, aud he] paunch, a fat neck, a smooth doublecin, i: 
was rather anxious to see the school really a suc: | clumsy rolling gait which reminds ot dl. 
cess, because he had been told, though he had not] Stevens. His forte is rough and tude ox, 
seen such articles himself, that in some of the] he is quick in repartee, bitter in saicas, : 
papers that so excellently represented the condi Jing in invective. He never makes sis 
Gon and thoughts of a station like this ithad been] but he moves his heavy guns with ue... 
hinted that the school was not successful. Now| ness of field artillery, and membeis have. 
he must admit that there was one sense in which|to fear the accuracy of his fie, Hei - 
the school had not been successful, and it was a| known as Blaine’s Man Fiiday; thus his:: 
serious one too, [twas not successful as yet infmay be regarded as another tinmph :: 
this sense that they were not paying all thei: | Man from Maine. 
expenses. He did not intend to trouble them with] “Though Mr. Reed is of couse a pce: 
the work of a Finance Committee, nor did he} and believes in the power of men toliite: 
mean to say that their want of success was other}up by the seat of their breeches, le te. . 
than what he had called it, a serious thing, but he} the advanced school of that peculiar sec. 
thought he could justify to a considerable extent} lately been betrayed into a confessia. x 
what he had said, that notwithstanding that serious [tended trade with South America mi : 
point in which they had failed they bad toa very | benefit, and he is believed to questi :: ; 
considerable extent been successful. They would] vantage which the country is said & : 
see why he said that, if he put before them in a very | trom a duty on wool which involves a: 
few words the reason of their financial deficit hither- | woollen goods and thus increases the c 
to. It simply was that they had tried to give the] labourer’s blaoket—apparently for noo: * 
youth of Yokohama the very best that they could} In the composition of the committees,|:s 
and inasmuch as many parents of boys had not] guided by the advice of Blaine, who, up 
responded to the callupon them and sent their chil-] experience and sagacity, has no supe: 
dren to be educated atthe school the financial ba-| country ; and whose counsel will be the us: 
lance was against them for the timebeing. Some| able as, now that he is in office, he wii 1. 
few weeks ago they hada meeting of the Committee] to act on the nonsensical theories wha! 
and they went into the matter. ‘They found there | vanced during the campaign to conquer tis 
was a very steady attendance of nearly 50 boys, | of the ignorant and the wrong-headed. 
and no sign of the number falling below that;] The session will bea long one, and ne 
and the Committee agreed that if they could] portant. Conspicuous among the meas: 
increase the number of boys by 10 or 12 the school | will come before Congress for action wi: 
would have a balance on the right side. ‘They | definition of a new foreign policy toward 4: 
had nearly 50 boys, and he called that a very] States. The Pan American Congress ists 
considerable success, and he thought those pre-[at Washington, but owing to the se 
sent would think so too for the school was now in its | translating every Spanish speech and fe 
third year and giving a far better education than into English, and translating every Bugis bs. 
had ever been given before in Yokohama. One] ment into Spanish, its proceedings ae“ 
thing, however, that was necessary was a financial | slow to suit the taste of those who waite ot” 
balance which they could get in one of two ways :| form as a basis for Congressional legislate’. « 
diminishing the advantages of the school and| Blaine will probably have to hurty mate 
sull giving a better education than was procurable| which he can the more ely uo, as ali 
anywhere else in Yokohama, or by the efforts of delegates are of one mind. Me wil al ay 
their friends obtaining an increase in the number | get a resolution adopted stating {tobe tees; 
of boys, a result which he earnestly hoped the] of the delegates that properly subsidized so 
friends of the school would enable them to achieve. } would dive:t South and Cental Ame 
The position at present was that the school was a] from Europe to this country. This ti ® 
success because it had got a considerable number { the question of subsidies squarely befciet § 
of boys together and was giving them an excellent} and members would have to take ther sce 
education, but it must have some of its advantages | hard-shell Democrats would of courses + 
curtailed unless the committee were able shortly | sidies as a matter of principle, and U* 
to ingrease the namber of boys to 60. It had| reinforced by a considerable liody 0 Rey 
been a great pleasure to him to present the prizes, | fearing the renewal of the Pacific Mas s+ 
those for good learning and that for good play—] On the other hand, the bulk of the Re 
for in this school they laid no small stress on the joined with a considerable body of Deine = 
second, believing that the boy who was good in}are in favour of liberal disbursewenle- 
the cricket field would also be likely to possess | where it will do the most good, would ve 
those qualities that would make him good in life.| measure which promised to reste 
Every year he spent in this country he felt with| naval supremacy, and to proniote ae 
increasing force how important were the colonies} American goods to Spanish Auer 
of English speaking people scattered over these| latter do not prove to be a majetty.'* 
great eastern lands; how great was the respon-| tions of the administration are at fault 
sibility of the English speaking people forming| ‘The silver question, which theater" 
those little colonies; how vast were the opportuni-| much of the time of Congress, has Ee 
ties for good open to them, and how great must] in a very radical fashion by aaa 
he their fault if they did not respond to and| The convention which adjourned ‘ : 
fulfil their trust. He felt growing on him year | by an overwhelming majority that 6 
by year a feeling of what they might do as English | to coin, in unlimited amounts a 
sDeahine people and Christians in a land like this, | present weight and finenessliat is sf 
the future of which was still to be made. He] about 85 cents in gold—and that Ie) 
could not help thinking that the education of those | made legal tender by law. 
who were to take their places shortly was alsoa| ‘The tariff looms up as cat 
mnatter of supreme MMpoitance, and he looked upon path of the administration. | I ¥ he 
aya ae tae with the greatest interest, | and yet there is no way 1 Se ee é 
ul they were receiving this training.’ can deal with it that will not : 


He hoped nothing would be allowed to ine. 
with the developinent of the scliool so the 
might be worthy of the great name it boe. ° 
Right Reverend Chaitmay in conclusion adie. 
a few words to the boys, 
Ow the motion of Mr. Histox, cheers, 
given by the boys for Bishop Bickersteth, auc 
proceedings terminated. ' 


LETTER FROM SAN FRANCIS. 
—__>—__—. 
(FRom our Special Corresponvest, 


San Francisco, December: 
The first session of the sist Congress ¢- 
yesterday, with Thomas B. Reed of Maine: 
Speaker's chair, Reed was chosen for & | 
on the second ballot in the Republica : 
on Saturday, his leading opponent, Meck: 
Ohio, being practically nowhere in the fit 
Ohio man was weakened, first, by the i: 


1 : 
an aw £'* 


= 


“dissented from the J 


‘putan end to the taffic by forbidding the landing 


~ crisis. 


-ample means of escape for the people in the top 


“lind is surrounded by burning houses, and the 


\ 
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the sister of Mr. T. H. Burke, the Under Secretary, 
who was assassinated with Lord Frederick Caven- 
dish, At the termination of his speech the Pre- 
sident thanked Mr. Davitt for affording the Court 
information that had been denied by others, and 
complimented him on the ability he displayed. 
Sit Henry James then commenced his reply witha 
short history of Ireland for the last forty years. He 


pointed out that instead of The Times being hostile 
c Charles Russell, 


to that country, as alleged by Q 
it had supported many useful measures, notably 
Catholic Emancipation, the Maynooth Grant, and 
the Disestablishment of the Irish Church. He 
sketched Davitt’s career and his connection with 
Devoy the representative of the “ physical force” 
party in Ametica, and showed that the aim for 
which they were working was the complete inde- 
pendence of Ireland. Sir Henry asserted that the 
Land League “sprung from Fenian brains, was 
reared by Fenian hands, and supported by Fenian 
money 3” that the proof of this lay in the fact ad- 
mitted by Davitt in his evidence that the League 
was started by a subscription from the risk World 
“Skirmishing Fund ’’—a fund which was taised 
for the purpose of destroying life and property in 
England as opportunity offered. In a vigorous 
manner he defended Le Caron who had mentioned 
scores of names in his evidence given seven or 
eight months ago and none of the persons impli- 
cated had come forward to contradict him. I have 
not read Sir Henry James’s speech, nor have I 
been in Court to hear any part of it; but I am 
told by one of his opponents that it is a splendid 
effort; eloquent, able, fervid, and a masterpiece 
of arrangement. Mr. Davitt, [ should say, has 
risen largely in popular esteem by the modesty, 
good sense, and sincerity of his speech. 

Lord Dufferin was entertained at the Hotel Me- 
tropole by the London Chamber of Commerce one 
day last weck, The chairman, Sir John Lubbock, 
in proposing his health after enumerating the 
various offices le had held, said Lord Dufferin 
had successfully governed and obtained the esteem 
of followers of Moses, Manu, Mohammed, of 
Buddha, and of Zoroaster. In replying Lord 
Dufferin pointed out that our trade with India was 
larger than with any other country, America ex- 
cepted, and amounted to one-tenth of the whole 
export trade of this country. Though China had 
a population far exceeding India our trade with 
the latter was £64,000,000 per year, whereas with 
the former it was £17,000,000, He holds that our 
Indian trade can be immediately and indefinitely 
expanded if only British capitalists would help the 
Government in constructing railways there. He 
prophesied that at no distant day our principal 
means of communicating with China will be 
through the north or the east of Burma. It is of 
supreme importance, he says, that we should main- 
tain our dominant position in India, 

A very sensible proposal will be brought before 
the House of Commons, anda division taken on 
the first opportunity, by Sir George Trevelyan. 
He thinks the House should take its holidays in 
the summer and not in the winter, and that mem- 
bers should be free from duty early in July and 
that they onght not to be recalled until the end of 
October, Our present arrangements by which 
holidays begin in the middle of August and end 
at the commencement of winter are really a 
glaring absurdity. 

There has been a most exciting contest at the 
Westminster Aquarium between ‘Samson, the 
Strongest Man on Earth”? and a young German 
student named Sandow. Samson and his pupil 
Cyclops have been performing some wonderful 
feats of strength at the Aquarium for the last few 
weeks, Samson offered £100 to anyone who 
would do the “trick”? of Cyclops; the challenge 
was accepted one night last week by the student, 
who not only executed them as well as Cyclops but 
improved on hint and so won the 4100. Samson 
then placed £500 in the hands of the manager 
of the Aquarium to be given to anyone who would 
go through the same performance as he did 
nightly; the offer was taken by Sandow and they 
met on Saturday night to decide the struggle. 
Thousands of people were unable to obtain ad- 
mission to the theatre, fifty policemen being 
required to keep the crowd from the doors, 
the excitement was so great. The Marquis of 
Queensberry and Lord De Clifford were the 
judges. On Samson being asked whether he ad- 
heted to his original offer of £500 to anyone 
performing his feats, he objected unless his com- 
petitor put down the same amount; this departure 
was greeted with hisses from the spectators. After 
considerable dispute Samson put down £100, 
and the manager of the Aquarium put down £100 
for the student so that the audience should not be 
disappointed, The feats consisted of bending iron 
rods about 4in, thick by striking theur on the chest, 
and straightening them again by hitting them on 
the forearm; bursting wire rope (thirty strands of 


extreme lengths indeed. Few human institutions 
escaped their censure, and none came in for more 
bitter denunciation than the institution of mar- 
riage, Mistress Mary was so sincere in her detes- 
tation of monogamy ” that when one A. Bentley 
Worthington, a young man of athletic proportions 
and seductive smile, joined the brotherhood, she 
decided that he was much neater her idea of an 
affinity that Plunkett, who was emaciated and 
pulmonary, She wrote a note to the latter declar- 
ing that his slippers and his bottles of drops were 
quite at his disposal whenever he chose to call for 
them, adding that for her part: she proposed to 
retain the conjugal domicile, in which she had in- 
stalled Worthington under the shadow of the 
almighty wing. When poor Piunkett crooned, she 
galumphed in fashion following :-- 

In the presence of Almighty God and a few chosen friends, I 
took to be my husband forever the one who has in all past 


eternity been such, because God made him so, and promised by 


his divine assistance to be his loving and faithful wife, To-day 
Jam the happiest woman in all the world. I feel divine appro- 
val at every step! take Oh, world! you little dream what 
heaven awaits your obedience to spiritual law! 


There was nothing for the abused husband 
to do but to get those slippers and sue for a 
divorce, which the law very kindly granted him, 


probably be found impossible to rally the full Re- 
publican steenyth to the support of the curious 
Senate bill of last session; and nothing short of 
the whole party strength will avail. Tt would 
be strange if, after some weeks spent in debate, 
the Republicans fell back upon a bill differings in 
no essential particular from the Mills bill of the 
Soth Congress, The sober sound thonght of 
the American people will never justify the re- 
moval of the tax on whisky and tobacco in order 
to retain the tax on blankets; and yet some taxes 
must be taken off; or the gradually.accumulating 
surplus will produce sooner or later a financial 


We have had an epidemic of fires sitice I last 
wrote. First, a great five in the shoemaking town 
of Lynn., Mass., destroyed several million dollars 
worth of property; then there was a ten million 
fire in Boston; finally, the eight story building 
of the Zyibune newspaper at: Minneapolis, Minn., 
was consumed by fire, and a number of persons 
lost theirlives. ‘These disasters have demonstrated 
two propositions, First,it should bemadea criminal 
offence to build tall buildings without providing 


stories. If the ladders had been long enough, no 
lives would have been lost at Minneapolis. And, 
secondly, there is no such thing as a fire proof 
building. Many of the buildings burnt at Boston 
were constructed after the great fire of 1872, and 
were understood to be absolutely fireproot, being 
built wholly of brick, iron, and stone, with no 
wood anywhere. But when a building of this 


LETTER FROM LONDON. 
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(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


London, November gth. 

At the end of last week every one interested in 
the East was startled by the news of the resigua- 
tion of the Japanese Cabinet. A few days later 
Reuter informed us that Prince Sanjo was entrusted 
with the task of forming a Ministry, These move- 
ments were quite unexpected here, and as T write 
are wholly inexplicable. One friend fresh from 
Japan whom I met casually the other day blankly 
tefused to credit the news. As far as Tam able 
to gather, the crisis is regatded as a most unto- 
ward one just at this Gime; but [don’t know that 
this is of much consequence seeing that we are in 
blank ignorance of the causes. 

We are heating a good deal about the chrysan- 
themum just now, as this is the centenary of the 
introduction of the flower to Europe. [take from 
the letter of the London correspondent of the 
Glasgow Herald the following short paragraph 
respecting the show at the Horticultural Gardens 
at Chiswick, because it is short and to the point:— 

During the present month the Chrysanthemum Centenary is 


being celebrated wherever that flower is cultivated in Western 
Europe—in France, Belgium, England, and Scotland préeminent- 


heat is concentrated by reflection from parallel 
walls, a depree of caloric is evolved which fuses 
metal, and liquifies stone, like the ore that is 
poured into a smelling furnace. No wall, how- 
ever built, can stand against such heat. It may 
not blaze as a wooden wall would, but it curls 
up, and turns into a state of slag, which amounts 
to the same thing, 

The law of inheritance is getting confused. A 
year or more since, an old bachelor, Gershan P. 
Jessup, died in this city, leaving an illegiti- 
mate son. The son applied to the Pro. 
bate Court to be pronounced his father’s heir, 
and the Court, on evidence that the old man 
had frequently acknowledged (he paternity of the 
boy, decided, under a statute passed in 1870, that 
he was entitled (o inherit. Appeal was taken to the 
Supreme Court, aud in July last the decision was 
confirmed. After this a new Judge of the Supreme 
Court was appointed, and the case was got before 
the Court again. The new Judge did not concur 
with his brethren; be thought the boy had no 
claims on the estate. Another judge, Sharpstein, 
who is supposed to be half crazy, changed his 
opinion, and these two, with two judges who had 
uly decision, constituted a 
majority of the Court and reversed the decision of 
the Court below. Thus the question whether a 
child forfeits its claim on its father’s estate by rea- 
son of its having been born out of wedlock re- 
mains as great a mystery as ever. 

Mr. Thornley, Commissioner of Emigration, an- 
nounces that ke has discovered that a number of Ja- 
panese females who come here from Yokohama, ate 
imported for immoral purposes, and he proposes to 


ly. Yesterday (Nov. 0) and to-day many people from London and 
the suburbs have flocked to the Horticultural Society's gardens 
at Chiswick, where a show which would repay a longer and 
more tedious journey is open. The great vinery, its glass roof 
draped with xreen and golden foliage, among which hang 
clusters of black H-mburys, is like a fairy garden of exquisite 
flowering and cut chrysanthemums in such bewildering variety 
that it is possible to pass over flowers which with fewer rivals 
might reign queens of the garden or greenhouse. ‘' Buftalo 
Bill,” a blending of brown and yelluw tints; ‘* Lord Truro,” one 
of the many great tawny varieties ; the ‘* Molyneux,’’ deep red, 
with yellow under-petals; the '* Red Dragon,” ‘ Tokio,” and 
“ Eclipse '’—splendid yellow and red Japanese chrysanthemums; 
Don Quixote,’ in a pecuhar shade of lilac; the ‘* Hero of 
Magdala,’’ aragged lilac Japanese Hower, ‘‘ Madame Laing,” a 
Japanese lilac, and the ‘ Moonlight,” an exquisite creamy 
white, are among the most remarkable. 

Quite the curiosity of the show is a new variety called ‘ Mrs. 
Alpheus Hardy,” introduced only this season from America by 
the well-known grower, Ware. It isa pure white flower, its 
peculiarity being that the back of each petal is rough and hairy. 
A special award has been allotted to it, and also to ‘‘ Aurore,” 
“Etoile de Lyon,’? and some other new varieties shown by 


Messrs. Clibran, of Altrineham, Several of the most successful 
’ the colours being to a certain 
It is strange that 


of the frail damsels from the land of the Clrysan- 
hemum, He is especially on the look out for a 
deldam of the name of Kuo Kim, who is said to 
ve now in Japan in quest of recruits for her palace 
sin. There is a small street in this city known 
as St. Mary’s Place, which is exclusively occupied 
ay the Japanese demimonde. IT cannot say that I 
olace it exactly, but from the accounts IT hear, it 
must butt up against the Roman Catholic Cathe. 
dial, and come out just at the main entrance to 
he Arbbishop’s Palace. Frightful, isn’tit ? 

No suspicious females were found on the Gaelic, 
which arrived day before yesterday, though the 
ship was thoroughly searched by experts. Nor was 
any opium found, though the Custom-house officials 
had received word by wire that a quantity of the 
drug was coming, and was to be smuggled ashore. 
Inspector Fogarty with a staff of Custom House 
officials attempted to intercept the Gaelic outside 
the heads in the revenue cutter Bear. But Captain 
Pearne, like Nelson on a memorable occasion, put 
his glass to bis blind eye when it was reported 
that the Sear was signalling him, and steamed 
tight ahead. As the Gaelic covers 15 knots an 
hour in smooth water, while the Bear can only 
inake 8 org, the revenue officials came in at the 
tail end of the race, and when they made a land- 
hg, found the Gaelic moored at her dock, having 
iad ample opportunity to land any opium which 
he may have had on board. 

The Rev. John I, Plunkett bas obtained a di- 
orce from his wife Mrs, Mary A. Plunkett. Both 
reve disciples of the seet known as Christian scien- 
sts, and carried the doctrines of that sect to very 


varieties are called ‘sports,’ 
extenta result of chance rather than design, 
what was originally the common wild flower of China, now, 


however, cultivated in that country with the greatest care, 
should have become the fashionable flower of England, and 
indeed of Western Europe. According to Mr. Burbidge, of the 
Trinity Botanical Gardens, Dubbo, who read a paper on 
chrysanthemum seeds and seedlings at to-day’s conference, 
English horticulturists might learn a lesson from the Chinese, 
who, leaving the Bornean orchid to flutter on its native bough, 
devote their attention and horticultural skill to the culture of 
the common hedye-tlower, making it their national flower and 
bringing it to such perfection as we see to-day. 

Mr. Davitt in resuming his defence before the 
Parnell Commission, proposed to read a large 
number of speeches from the pages of the Free- 
man’s Fournal, ‘The Attorney General objected 
(o this course, and after some wrangling the Pre- 
sident said he would allow itas a matter of favour; 
but this Mr. Davitt declined. He complained that 
out of neatly a thousand speeches made by him 
the Attorney General only quoted a dozen, and of 
the five hundred or so made by Mr. Parnell only 
half a dozen were referred to. In concluding his 
defence, Mr. Davitt informed the Court that the 
late Mr, A. M. Sullivan was one of the first to 
condole with Lady Frederick Cavendish after the 
Phaenix Park murders and that she wrote to 
Mr. Sullivan saying she believed the Trish people 
had not sought her husband’s life nor were they 
implicated in his death. He also mentioned that 
a sister of charity had visited the cells of the con- 
demned murderers and paid very great attention to 
one of the criminals, Brady, and that the lady was 


-hold a piano in the air, [tis likely he will be pro- 
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October. This book since the first edition in 1853 | to enforce the promise which the defendants. 
has gone though nineteen editions, over 300,000 Higashino made to be answerable for the diy, | 
copies being sold.“ Hypatia ” will be the volume Kodama. But the facts of this case are sor | 
for November ; owing to the great demand there is | what different from that, The defendants are:* 
likely to be for it, it has been delayed to enable | asking that the contract entered imo by theps | 
the printers to get ready an edition of 150,000 uff with them should be carried oul, [ts t 
copies ; it will, however, be published to-morrow. reality this: the plaintiff is asking that m.. 
which he has paid to the defendantsfor: + 
—— ] awabi shells that were delivered may be conse.’ 


IN H.B.M. COURT FOR JAPAN, _ |i {he nature of money to the exter ol thers, 


—he is asking that this money which he hay; , 
a 


= to the defendants should be paid back to |-) 
Before N. J. Hannen, Esq., Judge.—Monpay, Now that is a different state of matters, | | 
December 23rd, 1889. 


wire) tied round the chest, by the expansion of the 
lungs; bursting chain bracelets by the enlarge: 
ment of the muscles of the arm; breaking a link of 
aciain by pulling it asunder with the hands. 
There was a wrangle over the fast, as well as over 
some of the previous feats, and Samson declined 
to do any more of the leading’; the judges then 
called uponthestudent to take the lead and do some 
feats of his own. He promptly complied by seizing 
aman by the waist and, raising hind above his 
head, passed him from the tight hand to the left 
and back again to his sight hand, without moving 
any portion of his own body but the arms. He 
next manipulated two metal balls joined by a 
steel bar, the whole weighing 150 Ibs. This weight 
he lifted with one hand above his head four times, 
letting it drop on each occasion into the other 
arm; be then held the weight above his head aud 
lay down on the floor, and rose up again holding 
the weight in the same position; he asked Samson 
to do the same trick, but the latter declined though 
offered £50 by one of the audience if he performed it. 
The last teat of Sandow was to have his hands tied 
behind him and a chain put round them vear the 
shoulders; be then stooped down and with one 
hand lifted the weight above his head ; in su doing 
the chain was burst. fie invited his opponent to 
do the same, but the challenge was not accepted. 
Amid great enthusiasm the money was awarded to 
the student who is only 22 years old and hails from 
Konigsberg. It appears he has only been in 
training three years; his suppotters say he can 


evident that the Court cannot depend o: 
evidence of the plaintiff. He produced aé 
ment which he said was a copy of the; 
HIGASHINO YOSHIJIRO AGAINST SAMUEL SAMUEL | tract handed to the defendants. This a. 
& Co. : copy of the contract began by being dated: * 
Judgment was given to day in the action brought Now, in making a copy of a thing twa | 
by Higashino Yoshijiro agatust Samuel Samuel & | quite possible that a person should ake a; 
Co. for $302.75. take and date it 1885 when he meant 188, ¢ 


His Honour said—I have been delayed in the whey he intended lo make ts hi but is | 
preparation of my judgment in this case by the oe eee ee ie fe Has L 
fact. that the plaintiff, who during the course of aie? . ee bel pe onal ys 
the trial pleaded two judgments in the Japa- Hand eee ae cane - at a ths 
nese Court, furnished me with no translation of a . eat lai tga reat : " { 
those judgments, and [ have been obliged to obtain aud th eg eae ate 4 i Oe 
theough the assistance of various people proper | 4! i ie 4 y pene i 
translations, That delayed me until Iwas enpayed met ee ; eR ie Isat { 
in other matters, so that [have been unable to pre- evidence of the plattiit, 1 think i therctare ef 


es . : to take the account which Mr. Mitchel gave, + 

: as rapidly as I should have liked. : : Loa 

rh = De ceca iat = under those ciscuinstances i amounts tov: 
1e ple ; . 


Seg e zi : . some transactions having taken place betes: 
“Lhe said Higashino Yoshijiro contracted to deliver plaintiff and the defendants, the pli: 
. Ae sefen dents 80 ee hiagrerey ore aS Baer some reason or other which I think provas+ 
of $3.50 per picul in the mon arch, ; ee : : - 
delucied about 16} piculs of the contracted goods | * mistake een ee ee H _ a 
during the period from the 16th March, 1888, to 23rd age: a def a e ts ; ie 
October, 1883, but the said Samuel Samuel and Co., bound to pay the de au t, the debt of how 
the defendants, refused to pay the cost of the goods under this mistake of law he agieed to laid 
so delivered, $302.75,. notwithstanding that payment] to the defendants in this case areabi shells: 
therecf has been demanded.” amount of the debt of Kodama, Then lie’. 
a 's satis out afterwards his mistake, and he has ede 
ike elena ee : ed to get back the price of the axabs+!. 
1, That no contract was made for the delivery of 80] |, delivered, Now, according to By 
piculs of awadi shell at the price of $3 50 per picul ; 
2 that the plaintiff had given a guarantee for a sum 
of money lent by the defendants et ee Bae oe 
which movey not having been refunded the plaintlt |, ae : 4 
undertook ae Acliver a suhcieit quantity of atvadi shell Phe plaintiff here ot to have Lae 
at the price of $2.25 per picul to cover the amount of take of law. He is therefore uot it . 
said loan; that the plaintiff failed to deliver a sufficient cover this money. Having rea ies 
quantity; that the plaintiff is consequently in debt to | judgments of the Japanese Court av ' 
the defendants ; that the defendants have already com- inclined to give full effect to them, yelu = + 
menced proceedings in the Japanese Courts for the re- the circumstances of the case | must co 
covery of the sum due to them from the plaintiff; and | conclusion that the plaintiff is wot entitee 1 
that the plaintiff has never applied for payment as|cover any sum from the defendants. Ile: 
alleged in his petition,” therefore be judgment for the delendarts2- 


On the face, therefore, of these pleadings the Court costs are assessed at $55. 
is put in possession of the fact that the defendants | ————_________________~. 
i 


have proceeded in the Japanese Courts. It was 
therefore absolutely necessary that the Court LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
— 


should know what the judgment of the Japanese 
on oy 
[Spectan” ‘TELEGRAM To “JaPas ius 


fessionally engaged here. 

During the past week political specches have 
been very unmerous, Mr, Goschen, speaking at a 
luncheon at Hall, said many Liberals and Conser- 
vatives were in favour of improvement in cegistra- 
tions but he believed that the Gladstonians meant 
a vew Reform Bill when they spoke about repgis- 
tration. He was opposed to any Uinkering with the 
constitution. Wath regard to leland, he said 
matters there had much improved, hope was 
reviving, and the Loyalists were taking courage, 
Speaking a Sew days after at Blackpool (1anca- 
shire) he held that tests as applied to Ireland by 
Mr. Gladstone had completely failed ; he denied 
that there was any parallel between meetings held 
in [vreland and in England; for in the latter place 
there was no incitement to the commission of 
ciime. ‘There was, he said, positive proof of 
returning prosperity to that gountry 5 farms are 
being taken in great numbers, and the relations 
between landlord and tenant have improved on 
every side. Mr. Johu Motley, addressing a Bristol 
audience, said that if the present Government did 
not introduce a faitly satisfactory measure for the 
Lhish to conduct their own affairs, his patty would 
have to reconsider its position, ; : 

Princess Atisugawa ‘Takehito and suite paid 
a visit of inspection, last week, to the Royal 
Holloway College, which was built at an enormous 
expense by ie late Mr. Holloway of “ pill” fame, 

toham in Surrey. 
“ol Friday last Ate Rev. Charles John Corfe, 
Chaplain to Portsmouth Dockyard, was cou- 
secrated Bishop of Korea by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury at Westininister Abbey. 

A sad accident happened on Friday at Glasgow 
by which 29 girls lost their lives. An addition to 
a carpet factory was being made there, and owing 
to the wind the walls were blown down ; they fell 
on a portion of the old factory where 140 women 
and gitls were at work. ‘The greater number 
escaped, but fifty were for a short time buried in 
the débris; twenty-nine of these were found to be 
dead, the remainder were taken to the hospitals 
and are progressing favomably. The architect 
can only account for the collapse of the new walls 
by the strength eh wind; the foundations he 

ays are quite sound, 
er ee chat the boys of the College for the Blind 
at Worcester actually play cricket. Playing the 
game in the dark is certainly a novelly, and what 
most people would consider an impossibility. Of 
course it is only by the sense of hearing that they 
manage, and indeed manage wonderfully well. 
The ball is made of wicker work with a bell inside ; 
whenever the ball touches the ground or is struck, 
the bell tings, but in going through the air the bell 
makes no sound. The wicket-keeper claps his 
bands to direct the bowler, who in his turn always 
cries ‘play’ when about to deliver a ball; and it 
is by the vigour of bis shout that the batsman can 
judge the swiftness of the bowling. ‘Ihe field can 
also throw very accurately by the sound of the 
wicket-keepers clapping and a batsman is often | what the Japanese Court has held to be a debt or 
put out in makiag arun, | Phe bowling is I believe | default of another. The evidence of the defend- 
remackably straight; their sense of hearing being | ants proves that the promise by Higashino to 
most acute, and their judgment of distances, | answer for the debt or default of Kodama was not 
especially afler a litue practice, good. in writing, and by English law Higashino would 


if a mau makes a payment in mistake o fa 
can recover money that he had pai, te" 
makes a payment in mistake of lawltc 


Court was, and itis to be observed that the defen- 
dants went into the Japanese Court and therefore 
so far as they determined questions which te. 
late to or have arisen between the plaintiff and 
the defendants they sought those judgments and 
they must be held to be bound by them. On this 
ground alone it would be reasonable that the de- 
fendants should be bound by the judgments of the 
Japanese Court. Moreover, if the questions deter- 
injned by the Japanese Count are the same exactly 
as those raised in this Court itis the law of England, 
in my opinion, that this Court is bound by those 
judgments. Now the judgment of the Japanese 
Cout says that Higashino Yoshijiro did not pivea 
guarantee for asum of money lent by the defen- 
dants to a third party. After carefully looking 
inte the judy ments [have come to that conclusion, 
and with regard to the second judgment of the 
Japanese Court not only do I feel inclined to say 
that this Court is bound by the decision, but I 
am not at all prepared to say that T should not 
have come to the same conclusion myself. It 
will be seen by what I have to say further on 
that this in the present case does not very much 
affect the matter; but it is well that we should have 
before us, that the Counsel enyaged in the Court, 
and the suitots who come before it should 
understand clearly, that this Court will give effect 
to judgments of Japanese Courts. Now the 
defendants’ account is that the conditions that are 
mentioned in the second paragraph of the answer 
were not fulfilled and that in January or February 
of 1888 Hipashino Yoshijiro entered into the 
undertaking set out in that second paragraph. 
This was an undertaking to be answerable for 


Hakodate, December + 


This morning, about five minutes aie 
night, the fire bell rung out an aac, 1? 
conflagration was found to have sianed 
kitchen of No. 36, Main Steet which 8 ++ 
cupied by Mr, ‘Tsunosava, drapet is 
westerly breeze awas blowing at ve ve 4 
this enabled the flames to get so "- 
the building in which they ae ee 
the fire had been burning {or Gaeta 
minutes the wind shifted to west-nons®-* i 
the flames caught a building adjoint sa 
sequently another, and the con o 
raged very fiercely and great tear A : 
tained of its extending considerably. 7 
time, however, the hydrants al i 
waterworks were at play, and West seh 
perceptible effect on the Hames, a ie 
extinguished the fire by one o clock, . 
confining it to the three sual a 
stroyed. The hydrants worked Wel. 


ayy Mee 
[Reuter “ Spgciau” To" Jaray 


See se 
London, Decembe! Be 


The trials that have been made © ay 
marine vessel at Toulon have rests ce 
success. ‘The craft steers perfects as 
easily beneath an ironclad. af 

London, Dect": 


‘ ave 
The Marquis of Salisbury has - ae, 
note to Lisbon, which demands \ 


Macmillan & Co., the publishers, commenced not be hable if the alleged promise was not in te Mayet 
Jast month to publish a sixpenny edition of King-} writing. [therefore come to the conclusion that | 8¥ese Government repudia vo oigee 
ees : ( , 
sley’s works, ‘' Westward Ho” being the one for’ upon that state of the facts I should not be able!Cent action with regard (0 4) | 


ae Dec. 28, 1889.] 
resumption of the s/atus guo. Her Majesty's 
ships Raleigh, Curacoa, and Brisk have been 
ordered to Delagoa Bay, 

There are signs of discontent at Rio de 

. Janeiro. 
London, December 26th. 

The Trmes publishes news from Brazil which 

say that affairs there are in a state of anarchy, 

resembling the condition of France under the 

Commune. The Portuguese Press publish 

more moderate accounts, 

Later. 
The reply of the Portuguese Government to 
he Note of the Marquis of Salisbury has been 


- avourably received. 


(From tHe “ Sinoapore Free Press.) 

London, December 3rd. 
Speaking at an assembly of the National 
ziberal Federation at Manchester, Mr. Glad- 
- tone recalled the overthrow of the Conservative 
‘"  rovernment in 1880 consequent on the want of 
ympathy with the sufferings of the Bulgarian 
eople. He said that owing to the march of 
‘ents in Crete and Armenia the time has again 
yme for the opposition to watch vigilantly as 
. ey did between 1876 and 1880; that Turkish 
.Jings in Armenia urgently demand the atten- 
_on of the British people, and that he hoped 
.e Government would not accept the customary 

urkish apologies and evasions. 
Mr. Gladstone ended by endorsing the Radical 
' .-ogramme. 

The International Conference on slavery now 
tting in Brussels has discussed a proposal for 
e establishment of stations in the interior of 
frica with sufficient force to overcome the 
ave hunters. 

The Hague, December sth. 
The second chamber has passed the East 
idia Budget, excepting the credits for the 
‘mnasium at Batavia and for the cable between 


acassar and Banjermassin. 


(Havas Tececram.] 
Paris, December tst. 
The Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies 
-s sent a circular to the French Chambers of 
-ymmerce enjoining on them to attach a 
_ rtificate of French manufacture to the textile 
‘orics sent to Indo-China. 
Ee Paris, December 2nd. 
The German military papers announce that 
.. 2 small garrisons in the interior of Germany 
ll shortlys be suppressed and sent to the 
mtiers of France and Russia. 


. (From “Ex Comercio.) 
‘ Madrid, December 3rd. 
: The solution of the partial crisis of the Cabi- 
:~t has been stayed, owing to the illness of the 
' nister of Exchequer, Sr. Gonzales. 
: Madrid, December gth. 
--Polities have entered a state of calm, and 
obably will remain so until after the Christmas 


Lo 
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MAIL STEAMERS. 
—_——_ > + 
THK NEXT MAUL IS pur 


m Shanghai, 1 . 
agasaki & ; per N.Y. K. Friday, Jan. 3rd. 

\ 
m Hongkong. per P_ & O. Cu. Monday, Dec. 30th.* 
m Canada, &c.per C. P. M. Co. Tuesday, Dec. 31st t 


tm America ... per O. & O. Co, Thursday, Jan 2nd.: 


ni Kurope, wa 
longicong.... per M.M.Co. — Thursday, Jan. 2nd.§ 
Ferona left Nagasaki on December a6th. * Abyssinia left 
conver, B.C, on December tgth. 2 Gaelic left San Francisco 
Jecember tgth. § /raouaddy (with French mail) left Shang- 


an December 26th. 


oben. 


/ “HE VEXT Wall Leaves 
Shanghai, } 
obe, and § per N.Y. K. 
agasaki ... 
Canada, &c. per C. P. M.Co. Thursday, Jan. 23rd. 
Europe, via 
tanghai ...... ver M. M. Co. — Sunday, Dec. 29th. 
America...... perO.&Q.Co. ‘Tuesday, Jan 7th. 


Furove, via 
onguong...... per N.D. Liovds, Wednesday. Jan. Sth. 


America.. ... per P. M. Co. Saturday, Jan. 18th. 


Tuesday, Dec. 31st. 
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TOKYO-SHIOGAMA RAILWAY. 


Trains rieave Unno (down) at 6.40 and 16.45 a.m., 
and 2.45 and 5.40 pin.; Ursunomiya (down) at 10.02 
an. and 3.03 and 6.03 p.m.; Sutrakawa (down) at 8 
am, and 12,36 and 5.41 p.m.; Kortyvama (down) at 
9.25 a.m. and 1.sq¢and 6.58 p.m.; Furusutma (down) 
at 7.35 and 11.33 a.m. and 3.45 p.m.; Sunnat (down) 
at 6.15 and 10.25 a.m, and 2.30 and 6.35 p.m, 

TRAINS AVE SHLOGAMA (up) al 7 and 11.05 a.m., 
and 3 ro and 7.15 p.m.; Sknpat (up) at 7.35 and 11.40 
a.m., and 3.45 p.m.; Fukusuima (up) at 6.40 and 
10.26 a.m. and 2.36 p.m.; Konivama (up) at 8.30 
am,, and 1222 and 4.29 p.m.; SHIRAKAWA (up) at 
6.40 and 9.48 a.m., and 1.40 p.m.; Ursunomiva (up) 
at 625 and g to a.m., and 12.19 and 4.14 p.m. 

Farvs.—Ueno to Utsunomiya, first-class yen 2, 
second-class yeu 1.32, third-class cen 66: to Kuriyama 
ven 4.10, yeu 2.74, yen 1.37; to Fuleushima yen 5, yen 
3.32, ven 1.66; to Sendai yen 6.45, yen 4.30, yen 2.15; 
to Shiogama yen 6.75, yen 4.50, yen 2.25. 


TIME TABLES AND STEAMERS, 


—————_~+@_——- ---- 
TOKYO-YOKOHAMA RAILWAY. 

Down Trains Leave SHiIMBasHt Station at 6.10,* 
6 40, 8, 8.35.¢ 9.45,% and 10.50. a.m., and 12.05, 1.25, 
2.30, 4, 4.45,F 6.15, 6.50, 8 30, 9.55, and 11.15 p.m. 

Up Trains LEAVE YOKOHAMA Station at 630, 
7.20, 8.30, 9.15,¢ 10.20, and 11.30 a.m., and 12,50, 
2.335. 4-30, 5.05, 6.35, 7.50, 910, 10.05, and rr.05t 
p.m. 
Fares—First-class, sea 60; second-class, sen 40; 
and third-class, sen 20. 


Trains marked ‘*: run through without stopping at Omori, Ka- 
wasaki, Tsurumiand Kanagawa Stations. Those marked (ft) 
Tun through without stopping at Omori, Kawasaki and Tsu- 
Tumi Stations. Down trains at 6.10a.m. run ns further than 
Kyoto, arriving there at 11.30 p.m.; at 9.45 a.m. no further 
than Nagoya. arriving at 10,10 p.m.; at 3.30 p.m. no further 
than Shizuoka, arriving atg p.m.; and the train at 4.45 p.m. 
runs to Kobe, arriving at 13.50 p.m. next day. 


OFUNA-YOKOSUKA RAILWAY, 

TRAINS LEAVE OFUNA (down) at 7.35 and 9.45 am., 
and 1.45, 4 05, 6.15, and 8.30 p.m. ; IKAMAKURA (down! 
at 749 and 9..gam., and 1.59, 4.19. 6.29, and 844 
p.m.; and ZUSHIMURA (down) at 8.01 and to 11 a.m., 
and 211, 4.31,6.41, and 856 p.m., YOKosuKA (up) 
at 640, 8<o, and 1115 a.m., and 2,50, 5, and 730 
p.m.; ZUSHIMURA (up) at 7.01, 909, and 11.36 a.m., 
and 3 09, § 21,and 751 pm; and KaMakurs (up) at 
7-13)9 20, and 11.48 a.m., and 3 21, 5 33 and 803 p.m, 

Farvs—To Kamakura, first-class sem g, second-class 
sen 6, third-class sew 3; to Zushimura sen 15, sen 10, 
sens; and to Yokosuka sem 30, sen 20, sen 10. 


NAGOYA-TAKETOYO RAILWAY. 7 

Trains Lkavit NAGOYA at 9.95 a.m., and 5.05 p.m, 
and Takeroyo at 7.50 a.m., and 3.50 p.in. 

Farrs—Second-class, sen 74; Vhird-class, sen 37. 


TAKASAKI-YOKOKAWA RAILWAY, 
TRAINS LeAvW TAKASAKI (down) at 630 and 9.28 
am ,and 42.20 and 3.15 p.m.; and Yowkourawa (up) 
at Band tram, and 1.50 and 4.55 p.m, 
Fares—Pirst-class, sen 75; second-class, sen 45 
third-class, sen 25, - 


. TAKETOYO-OFU RAILWAY. 
TRAINS Leave TakETOYO (up) at 5.40 and 10.40 
a.m., and 4.20 p.m, and Oru (down) at 8.55 a.m. and 


3 and 5.35 pm, 
Fares—Second-class, 26 sen, third.class, 13 sen, 


YOKAIDO RAILWAY, 

Trains teavic Yououama (down) at 6.55, 9, and 
10.30 a.m, and 1, 3.28, §.95, and 7.45 p.m.; and 
Koz (up) at 6.55, 840, and 11.10 aan., aud 2.47, 
4.57, 7.25 and 9.46 pan, 

Farns—To Hodogaya, first-class seu 6, second 
class sen 4, third-class sen 2;to Totsuka, seu 18, sen 
12, sen 6; to Ofuna sen 36. sen 24, sen 12; 10 Fuii- 
sawa, Seu 42, seu 28, sen 14 to Hiratsuka, sen 67. 
sen 4, Sen 22; to Oiso, seu 75, sew 50, sen 25: 
and to Kozu, sen 03, seu 62, sen 31, 

Down trains at 6.3s a.m. run no further than Kyoto, arriving 
there at 11.20p.m.; at f0.50 a.m. no further than Nagova, 
arriving at 10,10 p.m.; at 3.26 p.m. no further than Shizuoka, 
arriving atgp.ni.; and the train at 5.35 p.m. runs to Kobe, 
arriving at 13.50 p.m, next day. 

A tramway runs between Keozu and Yroro (distance 4 ri.) 
Finvikisha may be hired between Yusoro and Mivanosnira 
distance t4 ri). 


SHINJIKU-HACHIO]I RAILWAY, 
TRAINS Leave Sutnjiku, ToKyo, (down) at 6.52 
and 9.53 a.m. and 12.56 and 4.25 p.m., and Hacuioj1 
(up) at 8.24 and 11.30 a.m. and 2.25 and 6 p.m, 
Fares—Virst-class sen 90; second-class sen 60; 
third-class sen 30. 


TOKYO-MAEBASHI RAILWAY. 
Trains Leave ‘Tény6 (Ueno) (down) at 6, 9, and 
1.45 «im, and 2.45 and 5.40 p.m.; and Manasurt 
(up) at Gand 11.55 a.m., and 2.50, 5.50, and 855 p.m, 
Farus—lirst-class (Separate Compartment), yen 
2,05 ; second-class, yen 1.36; third-class, sen 68. 


KOZU-KOBE RAILWAY, 

Down Trains teave Kozu at 8.32 am., and 12,12 
5 0§ and7.10 p.m ; GoTeMBs at 9 52 a.m, and 1.32, 
6.24 and 8.32 pm.; Nuatazu at 10.40 a.m, and 2.29. 
7-15, and 9.24 p.m.; Suizuowa at 7.15 a.m.,and 12.19 
4.1§.and 10.59 pm.; HAMAMATSU at 1.16 and 10 am. 
and 2 40 and 6.45 p.m ; TOYOHASHI at 2.14 and 11.10 
am. and 3.39 and 7.45 p.m ; OFu at 420 a.m. and 
1.06, §.27,and 9.28 pm.; NaGoya at 5,9 45. and 11.60 
a.m ,and 2and655pm_.; Giru at 6,and 10 53a m.,anii 
1. 3.06, and 7.17 o.m.; OGaktat 628 and 11.24 a.m, 
and 1,28, 337, and 7.47 p.m.; MatBara at 7 45 a.m. 
and 1, 249,5.07, and g p.m.; Hikone at 7 58 a.m., 
and 4.18, 3.02, 5.25, and o.11 p.m.; BaBa (Otsu) at 
934 and 10 44 am., and 3.15, 4.40, and 7.10 p.m.; 
Kyoto at 10.14 a.m. and 4.05, 5.35, and 8 p.m.; and 
OSAKA at 11.45 a.m., and 5.35, 7.20, and 9.50 p.m. 

Up Trains veave Kose ‘at §.55 and 9 55 a.m.and 
155 and 5.30 p.m.; Osaka at 7.06 and 11.06 a.m. 
and 3.06 and 6.36 p.m.; Kyoro at 5.35 and 8.40 a.m, 
and 12.40, 4.36, and 805 p.m.; B1Ba (Otsu) at 6.18 
and g 3t a.m. and 1.30, § 25 and 8 52pm.; Hikone 
at 7.56 and 1.05 a.m. and 3.05 and 7.08 p.m.; Mat. 
BARA at 8.13, and 11.20 a.m. and 3.22, 7.25, and 10.42 
pom.: OGAKI at 9.30 a.m. and 12.36, 4.42, 8.46, and 
11.55 pm.; Gitru at 12.18 and 9.57 a.m. and 1.02. 
5.09, and g.15 p.m.; NaGoya at 1.09, 6, and rf a.m, 
and 2.10 pem.; OFu at 1.41, 6.44. and 11.44 a.m. and 
2.56 p.»m.; TOvoHASH! at 3.17 and 8.30 a.m, and 1.30 
and 4.42 p.m.; HIAMAMATSU at 4.25 and 9.45 a.m. and 
245 and 6 p.m.; SHIzuoKa at 708 and 10.30am and 
12.45, and § 35 p.m.; Numazu at 8.43 a.m. and 12.14, 
224, and 7.14 p.m.; and GoTKMBA at 9.55 a.m. and 


1,29, 333 and 8 28 p.m, 
Farvs—Kozu to Gotemba: first-class. sen 66, second. 
class sen 44, third-class sen 22; to Numazu yes t.3t, 
sen 74, sen 37; to Shizuoka yen 213. yer 1.42, sen 
7!; to Hamamatsu yen 3.57, yen 238, jrit 1.19; to 
Voyohashi yen 4.23, yen 282, ven 1.41; to Ofu sen 
5.22, yen 3.48, ven 174: to Nagoya yen § 58, yen 
372. 1en 1.86; to Gifu yer 615, ver 4.10, yr 2.05; 
to Ogaki ven 6 42, yen 4.28, yor 214; to Maibara ven 
7.05, 1en 4.70, ven 235; to Hikone yen 7 17, ven 4 78 
yen 2.39; to Baba yen 810, yen 5.40, ver 270: to 
Kyoto ven 840, ven § 60, yen 280; to Osaka yen 
921, yen 6 14, yen 3.07; and to Kobe yen 9.81, yen 


6.54, yen 3.27. 

The down train at 8.32a.m. runs no further than Kvoto, arriving 
there at 11.20 p.m.; at 12.12 p.m, no further than Nagoya, 
arriving at 10,10 p.m.; at 5.05 p.m. no further than Shizuoka, 
arriving at g p.m.; and the train at 7.10 p.m.runs to Kobe, 
arriving at 12.30 p.m.next day. The up train at &.5§ a.m. 
runs no further than Shizuoka, arriving there at 8.40 Pe. ; 
at 9.§§ a.m. and t.gs p.m. no further than Nagoya, arriving 
respectively at 6.07 and to.1g p.m.; and the train at §.30 p.m* 

runs to Shimbashi arriving at 1.40 p.m. next days 


YOKOSUKA STEAMERS. 
Steamers LEAVK the English Hatopa daily at 7.55 
ind 10.30 a.m., and 1.45 and 4.00 p.m,; and Leave 
Yokosuka at 7.10 and 10.30 a.m., and 1.30, and 4.00 
Mn Fare, sem 20. 


LATEST SHIPPING. 
Rte 
ARRIVALS. 

Batavia, British steamer, 1,661, . Williams, 20th 
December,— Vancouver, B.C., 2nd December, 
Mails and General.—C. P. M. S.S. Co. 

Hiogo Maru, Japanese steamer, 896, Saiki, 20th 
December,—Hakodate, 17th December, Ge- 
neral.— Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 

Hiroshima Afaru, Japanese steamer, 1,862, Arai, 
20th December,—Yokkaichi tgth December, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 

Yokohama Alaru, Japanese steamer, 1,298, Swain, 
2oth Decembet,—Shanghai and ports, 13th 
December, General.— Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 

Totomt Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,196, Steedman, 
2tst) December, — Fushiki 18th December, 
Genceral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 386, Watanabe, 
21st December,—Yokkaichi 20th December, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Venetia, British steamer, 1,551, R. W. Haselwood, 
2tst December,—Hongkong roth, Napasaki 
16th, and Kobe 20th December, General.— P. 
& O.S.N. Co. 

Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Carrew, 
2aist December,—Hachinohe 18th December, 
General.--Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 

Nagato Afaru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Ekstrand, 
2ist December,—Kobe 20th December, Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,259, Haswell, 
22nd December,—Kobe 21st December, Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. . 

Nagoya Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,262, Fukui, 
22nd December,—Vokkaichi 21st December, 
General.—Nippon Yuseon Kaisha. 

Sakata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,197, Gosch, 
g2nd December, — Otaru rgth December, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 
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WOOLLENS, 
Plain Ovteans, 4o-42 yatds, y2inches... $y ou tu 5.50 
Italian Cloth, 30 yatds, 32 inches best o.274to = 324 
Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches 

Mediu... cee O-22h lO 264 
Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches 

Common oo... eee eres O.IB to aa4 
Mousseline de Laine—Crape, 24 yards, 

BV inches ....cceeee eee Og to 0.16) 
Cloths—Pilots, 54 @ s6inches ......... 0.30 to 0.45 
Cloths—Presidents, 54 @ 56 inches 0.50 to o 60 
Cjoths—Union, §4 @ s6inches ......... 0.35 ta 0.60 
Riankets—Scarlet and Green, 4 to 34th, 

per Th de,% 0.43 to 4 38 


COTLOR VARNS, 


Crt 


Nos. 16/24, Ordinary........ cs css seen $29 00 to 30 00 
Nos. 16/24, Medium ....... «30.00 to 31.50 
Nos. 16/24, Good to Best. 31-50 to 32.25 
Nos. 1624, Reverse .... 33.00 to 34.00 
Nos. 28:32, Ordinary.. 31.50 to 32.50 
Nos. 28 32, Medium ..... 32.50 to 33.50 
Nos. 28:32, Good to Best ... 33.50 to 34.75 
Nos. 38/42, Medium to Best 37-00 to 4u 25 
No. 328, Pwo-fold oc 36.60 to 38 25 
No. 428, Uwo-fold ...... 38.50 to 42.50 
No. 208, Bombay 28.00 to 29 50 
No. 16s, Bombay ..... 27,00 to 28.25 
Nos, afeg, Bombay .. 23.50 to 25.50 


MICLALS. 

Vverything very quiet. Dealers are filled wp 
with recent arrivals, and the present high tates 
asked by holders discourage buyers from entering 
into fresh contracts with the New Year close at 
hand. Lion generally has not sold freely, while for 
Wire Nails there is a distinct teaction, customers 
offering much less than home cost. We shall 
possibly see some improvement when the holidays 
ate passed. 


Pre rie, 
Fiat Wars, ditch... cece ceeesense essen $3.30 (0 3.35 
flat Bars, bineh........ 3.40 to 350 
Round and square up to 2 iach 3.00 to 3.50 
Nailiod, assorted oo... cece 2.90 to 3.00 
Nailrod, small size ..... 310 to 3.20 
Iron Plates, assorted .. 3.30 to 3.60 
Sheet Iron...............4. 3.80 to 4:20 
Galvanized Iron sheets .. 6.90 to 7.10 
Wire Nails, assorted ..... 4-60 to 5.50 
Tin Mates, per hox §.00 to 5.30 
Pig Tron, NO. 3 ccc cee eee 1655 tO 1.60 
KIMROSTONEE, 
The market is quiet. Arrivals per Arisona, 


Abbie S. Hart, aud Flora P. Stafford ding the 
week ate 100,000 cases Comet and 50,000 cases 
Chester. After the despatch of 50,000 cases 
Comet to Hongkong (mentioned last week) we 
shall still have over 500,000 cases in stock at the 
Nakamura godowns. Quotations are nominally 
unchanped; but the middlemen will not operate 
al present. 


QUOTATIONS. 


Chester 00... cee $2 02} to 2.05 
Comet 1.95 to 2.60 
Devoe oe 1.90 to 1.95 
Ru sSi kth: isc ceescav ies wots gc Ssnee tony oust arene! 1.874 to 1.924 


SUG s 

During the past week the demand for White 
Refined has resulted in the sale of 3,640 piculs 
only, at the following prices :—250 piculs at $9.00 
per picul; 1,000 piculs, at $8 00; 1,500 piculs, at 
$7.70; and 890 piculs, at $6.50. The Sugar 
market at Formosa has opened at higher prices 
than last year, and the influence of rates there will 
will soon be felt here, as the first arrival of new 


Sugar may now soon be looked fur, . 
ean rica, 
White Refined 0... ccc ce ee eeeeeeee $6.00 to 9.20 
Manila j + =§ 4-50 to 4.55 
Taiwanfoo 430 to 4.40 
Pentama... 3.80 to 3.95 
Namiida 3.00 to 3.20 
Cake sevens + 4-00 to 4.10 
Brown Takao .... . Nominal ....... 4.50 to — 


EXPORTS. 


RAW SILK, 


Our last issue was of the 13th instant, since 
which date settlements in this market are 657 
piculs—distributed thus :—Hanks 157, Filatures 
284, Re-veels 136, Oshu 128, while Kakeda sorts 
have an excess of rejections over sales amounting 

_ to 48 piculs. Direct shipments have been 22 bales, 
making the total export trade for seven days equal 
to 680 piculs. 2 

Yhere has been rather less buying than in the 
previous week: and the figures give a marked 
contrast to those of the same time a year ago. 
December, 1888, saw 8,000 piculs of Raw Silk set- 
tled here in a fortnight, but prices then were some- 
thing like twenty per cent lower than they are 
wow, and foreign exchange was also much below 
present rates. The figures in our leading para- 
graph do not inchide all the movements of silk 
diving the week, Many parcelshave passed through 
foreign podowns which have been carried back into 
the vative town—sellers and buyers failing to come 
toterms. ‘Telegraphic intelligence from consuming 
marts does not seem to be over-bright, and buyers 
from beyond the sea do not seem very enthusiastic 
at the present outlook, 


Arvivals have come in to a fair extent—but the 
stock list shuws some slight reduction on the week, 
standing now at 6,600 piculs of all descriptions. 

There has been ouly one shipping oppartunity 
during the interval, which was the French mail 
steamer Vangtse on the 15th inst. ‘This vessel car- 
tied 606 bales for Europe : and the present export 
stands at 25,335 piculs against 23,454 piculs last 
year and 20,577 piculs at same date in 1887. 

Hanks.—Good enquiry resulting in considerable 
sales aud the stock is reduced to an insignificant 
amount. Among the prices made are Shimare 
$660, Foshn 3630, Maribuso $620, Agatsuma $615 
Lower qualities are ngn-existent, having apparently 
been all drafted off for use in the native looms. 

Filatures.—Some business done, but rejections 
of earlier, purchases have been large. Prices for 
good qualities remain about the same as last 
advised, but there is little life in the market. 
Holders do not seem anxious but at the same time 
would be fairly current at quotations. Among the 
purchases of fine size silks we find Yonesawa $800, 
Shinshu $3790,. Usen $785, while second qualities 
have been done at $750, $740, and $730 according 
tomark. In full sizes, the following are noted :— 
Kaimeisha $790, Kairosha $780, Shunmeisha $780, 
Tokosha $780., 

Re-reels.—Not very much done herein, and the 
best Foshu marks have been neglected at quota- 
tions, Extra are nominal at $785. Best Oshu are 
worth $760, while the principal wade has been in 
good medium sorts at from $650 to $700. Sellers 
would like to be moving the lower grades and 
would possibly take some reduction on present 
asking prices. . 

Kakeda.—Vhe trade here has been of the reverse 
order, all poing back and none coming forward. 
In fact the balance of purchases and rejections for 
the whole month inclines rather in favour of the 
latter. Under these citcumstances all quotations 
are for the moment nominal. 

Oshu.—Vhese have had some attention anda 
few parcels have been taken at quotations, The 
stock is comparatively large and holders would 
not object to sales. 

QUOLATIONS. 
Wanks—No. 14 


y ia Mongdiet dees secotecidetsrnsess NORM 
Hanks—No. 2 (Shinshu). ‘ 


«.. $660 to 670 


Hanks—No. 2(Joshu) ..... . 640 to 650 
Hanks—No, 24 (Shinshu) - 635 to 640 
Hanks—No. 24 (Joshu) .., . 620 to 630 
Hanks—No .24 to 3 00... . 600 to 610 
Hanks—No. 3... . §70 to 580 


Hanks—No. 4h ccc: 
Filatures— xtra 10/12 deniers . 


sepign ede 550 to 560 


Filatures—Extra 13/15 deniers .... 800 to 810 
Vilatures—No. 1, 10/13 deniers ... . 780 to 790 
Filatutes—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 denier . 780 to 7g0 
Viatures—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 deniets . 763 to 770 
Filatures—No, 2, 10/15 deniers ......... » 740 to 750 
Filatures—No, 2, 14.18 deniers . . 740 to 750 
Filatures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers . - 710 to 720 
Re-reels Extra... 0000s lececeeene ccaseese 780 (0 790 
Re-reels—(Shinshu & Oshu) Best Now t.. » 750 to 760 
Re-reels—No. 1, 13/15, 14:16 deniers... » 730 to 740 
Re-rveels—No, 1), 13/16, 14/17 deniets 0.0... 710 to 720 
Re-reels—No, 2, 1418 deniers ........ . 690 to 700 
Re-reels—No. 23, 14/18 deniers . .. 660 to 670 
Re reels—No. 4, 14/20 deniets . se, 630 to 640 
Kakedas—Ixtra areas - 760 to 765 
Kakedas—No. 1 . 7§0 to 755 
Kakedas—No. 14... + 730 to 740 
Kakedas—No. 2. ... + 710 to 720 
Kakedas—No. 24. . 690 to 700 
Kakedas—No. 3.... - 670 to 680 
Kakedas—No. 44. . 660 to 665 
Kakedas—No. 4... - 650 to 655 
Oshu Sendai— No, 24 .. 610 to 620 
Hamatsuli—No. 1, 2... . 620 to 630 
Hamatsuki--No, a, 4 . §80 to 6u0 
sodai—No. 24 Po on ee rs —= 
Export Raw Silk Vables to 20th Dec., 1889 :-- 
Swawor 18€9 go. 1k88.KQ. 1887-8R 
Wacmn. Haran, Bares, 
Murope 0 cease PIQUE 11,245 9,497 
America... 2.0... 13,767 11,948 10,625 
lotal ene 24,978 23,193 20,122 
aaa Viculy 25,335 23.454 20,577 
SettlementsandDirect y WEUh?: ree Ernie 
Export from ist july} 28,200 28,050 205900 
Stock, 2uth Dec. ......... 6,600 7,850 15,100 
Available suppliesto date 34,800 35,900 36,c00 


WASTE SILK. 

Not so much done as in the previous week, 
sales reaching only 575 piculs, distributed thus :— 
Cocoons § piculs, Nosht 365 piculs, Kibtso 152 
piculs, Mert 53 piculs. 

The chief demand has again been for Noshi 
and Kibiso of good quality, and the values of these 
sotts have risen accordingly. Demand at the 
moment is by no means general and stocks are 
heavy. But sellers appear to have contidence in 
the future and do not press their wares. Buyers 
on the other hand are not eager, hoping for some 
easy turn al least in medium grades which are 
plentiful. 

Supplies come in faiily well and the stock list is 
maintained at near 12,000 piculs. 


The Yangtse, which left port on the 15th inst., 
carried 291 bales Noshi and Kibiso for Marseilles, 
bringing present’ Export figures up to 13,516 
piculs, against 16,197 last year and 11,215 at same 
date in 1887. 

Pierced Cocoons.—Season finished, all that re- 
mains being VYamamat, Najsiko, Sakusan, with 
other inferior kinds. 

Noshi.—Fair business, and an advance has been 
paid on best qualities both Filatures and Hira. 
Medium grades are as last advsed. 

Kibiso.Fair demand for good quality and 
prices for such are well maintained. Medium and 
Common both in Foshu and Bushu sorts are more 
or less neglected. 

Neri.—Some purchases have been made at $14 
and $16 for fair average quality. 

QUOTATIONS, 

Pierced Cocoons—Good to Best............. 

Noshi-ito—Filature, Best........... 

Noshi-ito—Vilature, Good .. 


$155 to 165 


eo 1 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Medium ..... Wotan ase oH fe ee 
Noshi-ito—Oshiu, Good to Best . Nom. _ 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Best o....0.0066 ecsceces 120 to 125 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Good .. - 110 to 115 


- 100 to 105 


Noshi-ito—Bushu, Good to Best : Be 140 to 155 


Noshi-ito—Joslu, Best. ........... 2ht 
Noshi-ito—Joshu, Good ..... a is ms 
Noshi-ito—josbu, Ordinary . Soto 82k 
Kibiso—Filature, Best selected .. « 120 tu 130 
Kibiso—Filature, Seconds ..... » Moto 1s 
Kibiso—Oshu, Good to Best 90 to 110 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Best......... 7oto So 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Seconds 55 to 60 
Kibiso—Joshu, Good to Fair... 45 to 55 
Kibiso—joshu, Middling to Common 35 to 40 
Nibiso—ltachoji, Good .....0..0... 40to 45 
Kibiso—Hachoyi, Medium to low. 30to 35 
Kibiso—Neri, Good to Common wiuu... 20 to 15 
Mawata— Good to Best ........... 0.0... Nom. 230 to 250 
Export Table Waste Silk to 20th Dec., 1889 :— 
Skason 1889 90. 1888-89. 1484-88, 
Picuns. Pieuns, Picuts, 
Waste Silk... 1459 14,123 9,350 
Pierced Cocoons ......... 2,057 2,074 1,865, 
13,516 16,197 11,215 
Settlementsand Direct 6 be pee Neleas 
Export from tst July 192200. 19,000 171400 
Stock, 20th December ... 11,900 7,700 6,400 
Available supplies to dale 27,900 27,500 23,800 
Exchange \was weakened to the following 


rates :—Lonpon, 4 m/s. Credits, 3/3; Documents 
3/3%3 Om/s. Credits, 3/32; Documents 3/38; New 
York, 30 d/s. U.S.G., $783; 4 m/s. U.S.G., 
$794; Paris, 41/s., {cs. 4.08; 6 m/s. fes. 4.10. 


Estimated Silk Stock, 20th December, 1889 :— 


Raw. BICULS, Waste. PICULS. 
Hanks... 125 | Cocoons wee 45 
Filatures v1. 2,665 | Noshi-ito. «+ 39200 
Re-reeis .... . 2500 | Kibiso .... 8,100 
Kakeda . G10 | Mawata . 275 
Oshu 700 Sundries ...........6. 280 
Yaysaam Kinds...... _ 

Yotai piculs . 6,600 Yotal piculs ......11,900 
TEA. 


A very small business has been done during the 
past week. ‘The total settlements to date trom 
Japan ate as follows :—Vokohama, 181,250 piculs, 
Kobe 141,400 piculs, total, 322,650 piculs, as com- 
pared with 309,930 piculs in 1888. Following are 
the totals of the various grades of Tea setiled 
since the commencement of the present season to 
date:—Common, 9,930 piculs; Good Common 
18,175; Medium, 31,655; Good Medium, 42,140; 
Fine, 29,395; Finest, 23,255; Choice, 11,880; 
Choicest, 11,755; and 3,065 piculs Extra Choicest; 
total, 181,250 piculs, 

PER pieus. 


Common ........0) seve $12 & under 
Good Common ] ............ 13 to 14 
Medium ......... are 15 lo 16 
Good Medium forays 17 to 18 
iNe:eseheena | iced 19 to 21 
Finest .... 22 to 24 
Choice _ 


Choicest ......... 
Extra Choicest 00... ...ccecsseee cae ces seneee eee 


EXCHANGE. 


Exchange has weakened somewhat to the fol- 
lowing quotations :— 


Sterling—Bank Willson demaud oo. 3/2F 
Sterling—Bank 4 months? sight ... - 32} 
Sterling—Private 4 months’ sight ... /33 
Sterling—Private 6 months’ sigit ... - 334 

On Paris—RBanke sight oe - 403 

On Paris—Private 6 months’ sight, - 412 

Qu Hongkong—Bank sight .. - 4°, prem, 
On Hongkong—Puivate 10 days 4° Q dis. 
On Shanghai—Banle sight aed Libape ee 

On Shanghai—Private 10 days’ sight gat 

On New VYork—Bank Bills on demand 77% 

On New Vork—Private 30 days’ sight ...... 784 

On San Francisco—Bank Bills on demand... 77} 

On San Francisco—Private 30 days’ sight... 78% 
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MAIL STEAMERS. 
-_-—-—_——--> -- 
THK NKX'T MAIL 
From Shanghai, 
Nagasaki a| per N.Y. K. Friday, Dec. 27th. 
KoBe............ 
From America... per P. M. Co. | Sunday, Dec. 22nd.t 
From Hongkong. per P. & ©. Co.’ Saturday, Dec. 2ist.i 
From Hongkong. perC.P.M.Co. Tuesday, Dec. 24th.§ 
From Canada, &c. per C. P. M. Co. Tuesday, Dec. 31st.|| 
From America... per O. & O. Co. Thursday, Jan 2nd. 


1S DUB 


t City of Rio de Yaneiro left San Francisco on December grd- 


2 Penetia left Kobe on December 2oth. § Parthia left Hongkong 
on December isth. 4 Abyssinia left Vancouver, B.C., on Decem- 
ber 14th. J Gaelic left San Francisco on December 14th, 


THK NEXT MAIL LKAVES 


For Shanghai, 
Kobe, and } per N.Y. K. ‘Yuesday, Dec. 24th. 
Nagasaki ... / 

For America...... per P. M. Co. Saturday, Dec. atst. 


Saturday, Dec. ast. 
Saturday, Dec. 28th. 
‘Tuesday, Jan. 7th. 


For Hongkong... per P. & O. Go, 

for Canada, &c. per C. P. M. Co. 
For America...... per O. & O. Co. 

For Europe, via 


Hongkong...... per N.D. Lloyds. Wednesday, Jan. 8th. 


LATEST SHIPPING. 
—— —_o— - —— 
ARRIVALS. 


Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 386, Watanabe, 
14th December,—Handa 13th December, Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Hiroshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,862, Arai, 
14th December,—Yokkaichi_ 13th December, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Carrew, 
14th December,—Hachinohe rath December, 
General.— Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Arisona, British bark, 1,085, Robbins, 14th De- 
cember,—New York 15th June, Oil.—Fiaser, 
Varley & Co. 

Flora P. Stafford, British ship, 1,352, J. Smith, 
14th December,—New York 22ud June, Oil. 
—China and Japan Trading Co. 

Abbie S. Heart, British ship, 1,450, S. A. Goudey, 
15th December,—New York 15th July, Oil.— 
Mourilyan, Heimann & Co. 

Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,359, Haswell, 
15th December,—Kobe 14th December, Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Wkstrand, 
15th December,—Haiodate 12th December, 
General.—Nippon Vusen Kaisha. 

-Saghalien, French steamer, 2,580, Homery, 15th 
December,—Hongkong 7th, Shanghai roth 
and Kobe 14th December, General.—Mes. 
sageries Maritimes Co. 

Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,230, Hussey, 
15th December, — Yokkaichi 14th December, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Wyvern, British steamer, 1,110, Brotherton, 15th 
December,—Otaru r2th December, Coal.— 
Japanese. 

Hiroshima Afaru, Japanese steamer, 1,862, Arai, 
16th December,— Yokkaichi 15th December, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 

Severn (12), cruiser, Captain W. H. Hall, 16th 
December,—Nagasaki 13th December. 

City of Peking, American steamer, 3,129, J. M. 
Cavarly, 17th December,—Hongkong roth 
December, Mailsand General.—P. M.S.S.Co. 

« Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 386, Watanabe, 
17th December,—Handa 16th December, Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, 
Walter, 17th December,— Kobe 16th Decem- 
ber, General.—Nippon Vusen Kaisha. 

Lennox, British steamer, 1,327, Swinnerston, 18th 
December,—Liverpool vid Sourabaya 13th 
December, General.—Adamson, Bell & Co. 

Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,230, Hussey, 
18th December,—Yokkaichi 17th December, 
General.— Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Theodor, German steamer, 2,338, R. Hamer, tgth 
December,— Cardiff 4th July, Coal.—Jardine, 
Matheson & Co. 

Iphigenia, German steamer, 1,059, L. Volumer, 
19th December,— Hongkong 11th December, 
General.—Simon, Evers & Co. : 

Yechigo Maru, Japanese steamer, 704, Okuma, 
tgth December,—Nemuro 17th December, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, Christensen, 
1gth December, — Kobe 18th December, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Sagami Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,182, Kender. 
dine, 19th December,—Hlakodate 16th De- 
cember, General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Benvenue, British steamer, 1,517, Thompson, 20th 
December,— Kobe 18:h December, General.— 
Comes & Co, 

Kaisow, British steamer, 1,932, Castle, 20th 
December,—Kobe 18th December, General.— 


W. M. Strachan & Co. 


ag a a oe 


DEPARTURES. 

Fuyo, Japanese steamer, 875, Eden, 14th Decem- 
ber,—Nagasaki, General.— Mitsu Bishi Sha. 

Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 436, Watanabe, 
14th December,—Handa, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Hiroshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,862, Arai, 
14th December, — Yokkaichi, General, — 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, Christensen, 
14th December,— Kobe, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Carrew, 
15th December,—Hachinohe, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Brown, 
15th December,— Hakodate, Gene: al.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha, 

Takasugo Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,230, Hussey, 
15th December,— Yokkaichi, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, Young, 
15th December,—Hiroshima, General.—Nip- 
pon Yuseon Kaisha. 

Yang-tsé, French steamer, 2,371, Flandin, 16th 
December,—Shanghai vid Kobe, General.— 
Messageries Maritimes Co. 

Lancelot, British steamer, 1564, J. Thomas, 16th 
December,—Otaru, General.—M. Raspe & 
Co, 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Ekstrand, 
16th December,—Kobe, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Nagoya Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,262, Fukui, 
roth December ,— Yokkaichi, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Dardanus, British steamer, 1,490, G. Purdy, 17th 
December,—Kobe, General.—Butterfield & 
Swire. : 

Hiroshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,862, Arai, 
17th December,—Yokkaichi, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Satkio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,350, Conner, 
17th December,—Shanghai and ports, Mails 
and General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 386, Watanabe, 
18th December,—Handa, General.— Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,359, Haswell, 
18th December,— Kobe, General.— Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,230, Hussey, 
18th December, —Vokkaichi, Genetal.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Fames Nesmeth, American ship, 1,662, P. B. Jack- 
son, 19th December,—Kobe, General.—Paul 
Heinemann & Co. 

Lennox, British steamer, 1,327, G. Swinnerston, 
tgth December,—Kobe, General.—Adamson, 

_ Bell & Co. 

Nagoya Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,262, Fukui, 
1gth December,—Yokkaichi, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Wakanoura Afaru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, 
Walter, rgth December,—Iakodate, General. 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


PASSENGERS. 


ARRIVED, 

Per Japanese steamer Niigata Maru, from Ha- 
chinohe :—Mr. Oishi Undaro in cabin, and 14 
passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Kobe Afaru, from Kobe: 
—Dr. Harris, Mrs. Fraser, Mr. J. L. Mayers, 
Captain Sewall, and Mi. E. ‘Tagere in cabin; 
Mr. and Mis. M. Isono, Mes. Kiuhuir, and Mais, 
Ro Han Ling in second class, and 47 passengers 
in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, from 
Hakodate :—Messrs. Jimbo, Ruikei Fuw, and S, 
Yokoyama in cabin, and 40 passengers in steerage. 

Per American steamer City of Peking, from 
Honghony :—Messrs. A. Yockney, R.A, W. A. 
Oram, and HH. A. Allen in cabin, Mor San Fran- 
cisco: Captain A. H. Benning, and Rev. and 
Mrs. S. B. Partridge in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer, Ont Afaru, from Kobe: 
—Mis. A. S. Murray, Mrs. A. Thomsen, Miss 
Carlos Dannberg, Messrs. Albino de Silvera Jose, 
M. E. Maekada, S. Kobayashi, Matsumura, Mrs. 
Imamura, and Mr, Kuvikawa it cabin, and 38 
passengers in steerage. 

DEPARTED. 

Per Japanese steamer Omi Maru, for Kobe :— 
Mr. and Mrs. Hall, Miss Barney, Mes. Cooper, 
Mrs. Thomsen, Messis. Robertson, Colton, T. 
Kanbara, and T. Opawa in cabin; Messts. F. 
Ogura, K. Naka, and Yamaguchi in second class, 
and 35 passengers in steerage, 

Per Japanese steamer Satkio Afarn, for Shanghai 
and potts:—Mr. ‘T. Nashiyama, Mr. Illies, Mr. 
Girelleaume, Miss K. R. Brunston, Miss Barney, 


Mrs. Hall, Mrs. Cooper, Mr. Kumio, Mr. Ando, 
Mr. R. S. Schwaebe, Mr. and Mis. Lembke, Mr. 
Rosenfeld, Mr, Middeldyk, Mr. Yasuba, Mr. 
Murano, Madame Lemascheffske, Master Den- 
bigh, Lieut.-General Yanapi, and Mr. Meizuno 
in cabin; Messts. Narikawa, Yoshimura, Abe, 
Takata, Kobase, W. Walker, Egashira, Marumo, 
Kamio, Mr. and Mrs, Shinozaki, Mrs. Marumo, 
Mrs. Kiyo Marumo and child, and Mis. Matumo 
in second class, and 45 passengers in steerage. 


CARGOES. 


Per Japanese steamer Satkio Afaru, for Shanghai 
and ports :—'T'reasure $3,000. 


REPORTS. 

The Japanese steamer Niigata Maru, Captain 
Carew, reports :—Left Hachinohe the roth De- 
cember; had light and moderate breeze to Kama- 
ishi. Left the rath at 6a.m., and at 6 p.m. had 
to run for Oginohama in consequence of tapidly 
increasing south-westerly gale; at midnight strong 
gale contmued, with terrific squalls. On 13th gale 
moderated and left Oginohama at 8 a.m.; bad 
strong to light and variable winds to attival, 

The Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, Captain 
Ekstrand, teports:—Left Hakodate the rath 
December, at 2 p.m.3 had a fiesh breeze from 
S.S.E. to W.N.W.,; the 13th strong north-westerly 
and high sea from S.S.E. Arrived at Oginohama, 
at 0.30 p.m. and left Oginohama the 14th at 10.30 
a.m.; had fresh to strong north-westerly to south- 
westerly winds and head sea. Ariived at Yoko- 
hama the 15th December, at 1.30 p.m. 

The American steamer City of Peking, Captain 
Cavarly, reports:—left Hongkong the roth De- 
cembet at 2.26 p.m.; had moderate north-easterly 
winds and smooth sea until the 12th when 
a fierce gale from north-east, with very rough 
sea, lasted 24 hours; thence to pott moderate 
north-easterly to northerly winds, and pleasant 
weather. The 16th at 1 p.m. passed a large 4- 
masted ship, standing to the north-east. Atrived 
at Yokohama the 17th December at 12.20 a.m. 

‘The Japanese steamer Wakanoura Maru, Cap- 
tain Walter, reports:—Left’ Kobe the 16th De- 
cember at noon; passed Ooshima at g.20 p.m. ; 
had light to moderate winds from N.N.W. to 
Omaisaki; passed Rock Island the 17th at 00.20 
p.w. with fresh breeze from the N.E. and fine 
weather. Arrived at Yokohama the 17th Decem- 
ber at 7 p.m. 

The Japanese steamer Kobe Afaru, Captain 
Haswell, reports: —Left, Kobe the 14th December 
at noon; had moderate N. and N.W. winds and 
fine weather thronghout the passage. Atrived at 
Yokohama the 15th December at noon, 


The Japanese steamer Sagami Maru, Captain 
Kendeidine, reports :--Left) Hakodate the 16th 
December at 3 pan.; had light westerly winds 
and fine weather to Oginohama. Left Oginohama 
the 18th atga.m.; bad light westerly winds and 
fine weather to [nuboye; thence to Noshima 
strong S.W. winds with high sea, overcast and 
rainy; from Noshima to port fresh westerly 
winds and clear weather, Arrived at Yokohama 
the 19th December at 4.15 p.m. 


LATHST COMMERCIAL, 
a 
IMPORTS. 


The long spell of quietness which has existed in 
the Yarn Market is at last broken by a small 
enquiry for English Yains ata reduction of irom 
37$ Cents to 50 cents per picul on former quota- 
Vions, but there is no strength in the demand. 
Bombays are very quiet with prices nominally 
50 cents to $1.00 lower. Shirtings are fairly 
steady at former quotations, but with little doing: 5 
V'.-Cloths ave neglected. In Fancy Cottons a 
modetate business has transpired, but Woollens 
are very quiet. Sales for the week amount to:— 
English Yarns goo bales, and Bombays 100 bales ; 
Cambrics 8,000 pieces, Velvets 2,100 pieces, and 
Italians 350 pieces. 


COTTON PECK GOoOus,. 
Guey Shilings— 84th, 344 yds. gy inches Ge duces 
Grey Shirtings—oth, 384 yds. 45 inches 2.15 to are 
r. Cloth—7 1b, ag yards, y2inches ...... 1.45 to 1.65 
Indigo Shictiiys—t2 yards, 44 inches... 1.30 to 1.7u 
Prints—Assur ted, 24 yards, goinches... “1.70 to 2.30 
Cotlon—Italians and Salteens Hack, 32 VR vAwae 
Fetter teeter 8:07 ty git 
Vurkey Reds—igto sfth, 2p yards, yo ae a « ; 
tht rs sete ee 8 HO te 1.40 
Tuckey Reds—ag lo 3ih, ay yards, 30 
vtec et tet aeeceeeeeeee ee 8 HS 001-75 
to gih, 24 yards, yo an 
fee dette cere 200 te 230 
Velvets—-Ilack, a5 yards, 22iucies 475 lo 6 oe 
Victoria Lawns, 12 yards, 42-3inches... 0.00 to o 72 
Valfachelas, 12 yards, q3inches ...... 135 t 225 
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WOOLLENS., 

Plain O:teans, 4o-42 yatds, y2inches... $400 to 95-50 
Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches hest 0.274 to 324 
Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches 

Median... eee O.22S tO 264 
Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches 

Common oc OER to 224 
Mousseline de laine— pe, 24 yards, 

giinches ............0. » O44 to 0 164 
Cloths—Pilots, §4 @ s6inghes ......... 0.30 10 0.45 
Cloths—Presidents, 54 @ 56 inches ... 0.50 to 0.60 
Cyoths—Union, 54 @ s6 inches ......... 0.35 to 060 
Rlankets—Scarlet and Green, 4 to 34th, 

per Wc eee ee cere cee 0 9Z UY 38 


COTTON VARS, 


ramen, 


Nos. 16/24, Oudinary........ ceceeceeeeeee $29.00 to 30.00 
Nos. 16/24, Medium ....... + 30.00 to 31.50 
Nos. 16/24, Good to Best. 31.50 to 32.25 
Nos. 16/24, Reverse .... 33.00 to 34.00 
Nos, 28°32, Ordinary. 31.50 to 32.50 
Nos. 28 32, Mediunt .... 32.50 to 33.50 
Nos. 283 32, Good to Best ... 33.50 to 3475 
Nos. 38/42, Medium to Best 37.00 to 40 25 
No. 32s, Pwo-fald ooo. 36.50 to 38 25 
No. yas, Ewo-fold 38.50 to 42.50 
No. 208, Bombay 28.00 to 29 50 
No. 16s, Bombay... 27.00 to 28.25 
Noe, cofeg, Bombay oo. eee eee 23.50 to 2§.50 


MICTALS. 

Nverything very quiet. Dealers are filled up 
with recent arrivals, and the present high rates 
asked by holders discourage buyers from entering 
into fresh conteacts with the New Year close at 
hand. Iron generally has not sold freely, while for 
Wire Nails there is a distinct reaction, customers 
offering much less than home cost. We shall 
possibly see some improvement when the holidays 
are passed. 


iat Mars, finch... - $3.30 lo 3.35 
Flat Bars, dinch..... 3.40 to 350 
Rownd and square up to 3.00 to 3.50 
Nailtod, assorted... ccc cece 2.90 to 3.00 
Nailiod, small size .. 310 to 3.20 
Iron Plates, assorted .. 3-30 to 3.60 
Sheet Iron... ............4. 3.80 to 4-20 
Galvanized Iron sheets . 6.90 to 7.10 
Wire Nails, assorted... 4:60 to 5.50 
Vin Plates, pec box 5.00 to §.30 
Pig Tron, NO. 3 ccc eee 155 tO 1.60 
KEROSENE, 
The market is quiet. Arrivals per Arisona, 


Abbie 5. Hart, aud Flora P. Stafford during the 
week aie 100,000 cases Comet and 50,000 cases 
Chester. After the despatch of 50,000 cases 
Comet to Hongkong (mentioned last week) we 
shall still have over 500,000 cases in stock at the 
Nakamura godowns. Quotations are nominally 
unchanped; but the middlemen will not operate 
al present, 


QUOTATIONS. 


Chester $2 02} to 2.05 
Comet 1.95 to 2.00 
Devoe . 1.90 to 1.95 
Russian oo... 1.874 to 1.924 


SUGAR, 

During the past week the demand for White 
Refined bas resulted in the sale of 3,640 piculs 
only, at the following prices :—250 piculs at $9.00 
per picul; 1,000 piculs, at $8 00; 1,500 piculs, at 
$7.70; and 890 piculs, at $6.50. ‘Phe Sugar 
matket at Formosa has opened at higher prices 
than last year, and the influence of rates there will 
will soon be felt here, as the first arrival of new 


Sugar may vow soon be looked for. ; 

ram reus, 
White Refined 00.0 cc ieee esses $6.00 0 9 20 
Manila + §6©4-50 (04.55 
Taiwanfoo 430 to 4.40 
Pentama... 3.80 to 3.95 
Namiida 3.00 to 3.20 
Cake wo... bis Merci’ 4.00 to 4.10 
Rrown Takao ............... Nominal ...... 450 to — 

EXPORTS. 


RAW SILK, 


Our last issue was of the 13th instant, since 
which date settlements in this market ate 657 
piculs—distribnted thus :—Hanks 157, Filatures 
284, Re reels 136, Oshu 128, while Kukeda sorts 
have an excess uf rejections over sales amounting 

to 48 piculs. Direct shipments have been 22 bales, 
making the total export trade for seven days equal 
to 680 piculs. 

Yhere has been rather less buying than in the 
previous week: and the figures give a marked 
Couttast to those of the same time a year ago. 
December, 1888, saw 8,000 piculs of Raw Silk set- 
tled here ina fortnight, but prices then were some- 
thing like twenty per cent lower than they are 
wow, and foreign exchange was also much below 
present rates. The figures in our leading para- 
graph do not include all the movements of silk 
during the week. Many parcels have passed through 
foreipn godowns which have been carried back into 
the native town—sellers and buyers failing to come 
toterms. Telegraphic intelligence from consuming 
marts does not seem to be over-bright, and buyers 
from beyond the sea do not seem very enthusiastic 
at the present outlook, 


Arrivals have come in to a fair extent—but the 
stock list shows some slight reduction on the week, 
standing now at 6,600 piculs of all descriptions. 

There has been only one shipping opportunity 
during the interval, which was the French mail 
steamer Vangtse on the 15th inst. ‘This vessel car- 
tied 606 bales for Europe : and the present export 
stands at 25,335 piculs against 23,454 piculs last 
year and 20,577 piculs at same date in 1887. 

Hanks.—Good enquiry resulting in considerable 
sales and the stock is reduced to an insignificant 
amount. Among the prices made are Shimare 
$660, Foshx $630, Martbuso $620, Agatsuma $615 
Lower qualities are ngn-existent, having apparently 
been all drafted off for use in the native looms. 

Filatures.—Some business done, but rejections 
of earlier, purchases have been large. Prices for 
good qualities remain about the same as last 
advised, but there is little life in the market. 
Holders do not seem anxious but at the same time 
would be fairly current al quotations. Among the 
purchases of fine size silks we find Fonesawa $800, 
Shinshu $790,. Usen $785, while second qualities 
have been done at $750, $740, and $730 according 
tomark. In full sizes, the following are noted :— 
Kaimeisha $790, Kairosha $780, Shunmeisha $780, 
Tokosha $780., 

Re-veels.—Not very much done herein, and the 
best Foshu marks have been neglected at quota- 
tions, Extra are nominal at $785. Best Oshu are 
worth $760, while the principal ade has been in 
good mediunt sorts at from $650 to $700. Sellers 
would like to be moving the lower grades and 
would possibly take some reduction on present 
asking prices. ; 

Kakeda.—Vhe trade here has been of the reverse 
order, all going back and none coming forward. 
In faci the balance of purchases and rejections for 
the whole month inclines rather in favour of the 
latter. Under these circumstances all quotations 
are for the moment nominal. 

Oshu.—Vhese have had some attention and a 
few parcels have been taken at quotations. ‘The 
stock is comparatively large and holders would 
not object to sales. 


QUOTATIONS. 


Wanks—No. ig. . Nom. - 

Hanks—No. 2 (Shinshw).. sass $660 to 670 
Hanks—No., 2 (Joshu) -. 640 to 650 
Nanks—No. 24 (Shinshu) «. 635 to 640 
Hanks—No, 24 (Joshu) .. .. 620 to 630 
Hanks—No .2) to 3... -. 600 to 610 
Hanks—No, 3 +» 570 to 580 
Hanks—No. 34 00000000000. 550 to 560 
Filatures— xtra 10/12 deniers . _ 

Filatures—Extra 13/15 denie:s . 800 to 810 
Vilatutes—No. 1, 10/13 deniers ... .. 78 to 790 
Filatwes—No, 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers +. 780 to 790 
Filatures—No, 14, 13/16, 14/17 deniets......... 760 to 770 
Filatures—No, 2, 10/15 deniers .......cc00.8. 740 to 750 
Filatures—iNo, 2, 14.18 deniers ». 740 to 750 
Filatures—No. 3, 14’20 deniers . +. 710 0 720 
Re-reels—Extra 000.000 ccc «. 780 lo 790 
Re-reels—( Shinshu & Oshu) Best No. t......... 750 to 760 
Re-reels—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers .. + 730 to 740 
Re-reels—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 deniers + Jto to 720 
Re-seels—No. 2, 14/18 denies ...... :. 690 to 700 
Re-reels—No. 24, 14/18 deniers .. 660 to 670 
Re reels—No, 3, 14/20 deniets . - 630 to 640 
Wakedas—E xtra ie - 760 to 765 
Kakedas—No. 5 - 750 to 755 
Kakedas—No. 14... - 730 to 740 
Kakedas—No. 2. ... + 710 to 720 
Kakedas—No. 24 . . 690 to 700 
Kakedas—No. 3.... . 670 to 680 
Kakedas—No. 44 - 660 to 665 
Kakedas—No. 4 ate 650 to 655 
Oshu Sendai— No, 24 .. . 610 to 620 


Hamatsuki—No. 1, 2 .. 
Hamatsuki--No, a, 4 
Sodai—No. a4. 


Expott Raw Silk Tables to 20th Dec., 1889 :— 


a to 630 
. §80 to 60 


Swanur 18#g go. 148. XQ. 184 4-8M 

acme, Watan, Barus, 

Musope oo... . ES,S205 11,245 9,497 
America... eee 139767 11,948 10,625 
lotat Bales 24,978 23,193 20,122 

ie Viculs 25,335 23,454 20,577 
Settlementsand Direct 2 "oO"? eS eae ees 
Export from ist july } 28,400 28,050 203900. 
Stock, 2uth Dec. .......... 6,600 7,850 15,100 
Available suppliesto date 34,800 35,900 36,c00 


WASTE SILK. 

Not so much done as in the previous week, 
sales reaching only 575 piculs, distributed this :— 
Cocoons 5 pivuls, Nosht 365 piculs, Kibiso 152 
piculs, Nert 53 piculs. 

The chief demand has again been for Noshi 
and Krbiso of good quality, and the values of these 
scits have risen accordingly. Demand at the 
moment is by no means general and stocks are 
heavy. But sellers appear to have confidence in 
the future and do not press their wares. Buyers 
on the other hand are not eager, hoping for some 
easy turn at least in medium grades which are 
plentiful. 

Supplies come in fairly well and the stock list is 
maintained at near 12,000 piculs. 


The Vangtse, which left port on the 15th inst., 
carried 291 bales Nosht and Kibiso for Marseilles, 
bringing present Export figures up to 13,516 
piculs, against 16,197 last year and 11,215 at same 
date in 1887. 

Pierced Cocoons.—Season finished, all that re- 
mains being Vamamai, Najiko, Sakusan, with 
other inferior kinds. , 

Nosht.—Fair business, and an advance has been 
paid on best qualities both Frlatures and Hira. 
Medium grades are as last advsed. 

Kibiso.-Fair demand for good quality and 
prices for such are well maintained. Medium and 
Common both in Foshu and Bushu sorts are more 
or less neglected. 

Neri.—Some purchases have been made at S14 
and $16 for fair average quality. 

QUOTATIONS, 

Pierced Cocoons—Good to Best. 

Noshi-ito—Filature, Best... 

Noshi-ilo—Vilature, Good .. 

Noshi-ito—Filature, Medium 


; “$155 to 165 
see 145 (0.150 


Noshi-ito—Oshiu, Good to Best . "Nom. eee 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Best teeeeeeee $20 0 125 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Good .. - Ho to 115 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Medium... . 100 to 105 
Noshi-ito—Bushu, Good to Best . . 140 to 155 
Noshi-ito—Joshu, Best .......... 924 to 95 
Noshi-ito—Joshu, Good ..... 874 to go 
Noshi-ito—joshu, Oudinary .. +. 80 to 824 
Kibiso—Filature, Best selected . » 120 tu 130 
Kibiso—Filature, Seconds ....... . 1to to 11g 
Kibiso—Oshu, Good to Best 90 to 110 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Best... 7oto 80 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Seconds 55 to 60 
Kibiso—Joshu, Good to Fair... 45to 55 
Kibiso—Joshu, Middling to Common 35 to 4o 
Kibiso—Utachoji, Good oo... eae 4010 45 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Medium to Low 30to 35 
Kibiso—Neri, Good to Common. zoto 15 


Mawata—Goud to Best v0.0.0... 


Export Table Waste Silk to 20th Dec., 1889 :— 


Seasun 1889 90. 1888-89. 1884-88, 

. Picuns, Picuns, Picuns, 

Waste Silk. 11459 14,123 9.350 

Pierced Cocoons ......... 2,057 2,074 1,865, 

13,516 10,197 11,215 

Settlementsand Direct ean ant me ures 

Export from rst July § 19#000 49,800 17,400 

Stock, 20th December ... 11,900 7,700 6,400 

Available supplies to dale 27,900 27,500 23,800 
Exchange bas weakened to the following 


tates :—Lonpbown, 4 m/s. Credits, 3/3; Documents 
3/333 Om/s. Credits, 3/33; Documents 3/38; New 
YorkK, 30 d/s. U.S.G., $783; 4 m/s. U.S.G., 


$794; Paris, 4/s., {cs. 4.08; 6 m/s. fes. 4.10. 
Estimated Silk Stock, 20th December, 1889 :— 
Raw. PICULS. Waste. PICULS, 
Hanks we 125 Cocoons wee. 45 
Filatures . 2,665 | Noshi-ito. + 3,200 
Re-reeis ... . 2500; Nibiso .... ... 8,100 
Kakeda . 610 | Mawata . : 275 
Oshu ......... . 700! Sundries ............ 280 
Taysaam Kinds...... _ 
Yotai piculs .. ... 6,600 Total picuis ...... 41,900 
TEA. 


A very small business has been done during the 
past week. The total settlements to date from 
Japan are as follows :—Yokohama, 181,250 piculs, 
Kobe 141,400 piculs, total, 322,650 piculs, as com- 
pared with 309,930 piculs in 1888. Following are 
the totals of the vatious grades of ‘Tea setiled 
since the commencement of the present season to 
date:—Common, 9,930 piculs; Good Common 
18,175; Medium, 31,655; Good Medium, 42,140; 
Fine, 29,395; Finest, 23,255; Choice, 11,880; 
Choicest, 11,7553 and 3,065 piculs Extra Choicest ; 
total, 181,250 piculs, 

FER picur, 


Common ......... 2 teeeeterseeeststeetneesseeseecene $12 & under 
poe Common Joe 13 to 14 
Jedium ......... Perey 15 lo 16 
Good Medium ae 17 to 18 
Finesisccsceiae [aresets 19 to 21 
Finest ... 22 to 24 
Choice - 
Choicest ........ be _ 
Extra Choicest ..0......cccccceceaeeceesenesseeraee _ 


EXCHANGE. 


Exchange has weakened somewhat to the fol- 
lowing quotations :— 


we 
RN] 
ad 


Stetling—Kaak Willson demand oo. cee 
Steriing—Bank 4 months’ sight ... 
Sterfing—Private 4 months’ sight... 
Sterling—Private 6 months’ sigit 
On Paris—Banike sight oo... 
nv Patis—Private 6 months’ sight, 


= CWOWD 
WO ee an, 


sa Ns ee Oh Be te oe Ue 


On Hongkong—Banuk sight ....0... 0. “i, prem 
On Hongkong—Piivate to days’ sight ° 4 dis. 
On Shanghai—Bank sight ‘ 13 

On Shanghai—Private 10 days’ sig ak 

On New VYork—Bank: Bills on demane 7t 

On New VYork—Private jo days’ sight ...... 784 

On San Mranciseo—Bank Bills on demand... 773 


Oo San Francisco—Private yo days’ sight... 784 


cn atm > ag elm aly = Ae 
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6 ATKINSOWS 
ENGLISH PERFUMERY, 


; surpacses all othors for ite natural fragrance. & 


ft 

A . ATKINSON'S CELEBRATED 
gt EAU DE COLOGNE, §& 
fet is uncqualled for its strength and delight- —% 
M ful odour. It far surpasscs the numerous 

compounds sold undcr the same nanic. 

ATKINSON’S 

FLORIDA WATER; § 
- an exceptionally fine perfume for the hand- 
kercbief, distilled from the choicestexotics. # 

Of all Dealers, and of the Manufacturers— 
“J. & E. ATKINSON, 

24, Old Bond Street, London. 


Trade Mark—A " White Rose” on a* Goluen 
Lyre,” with Address in full. A s 


jx 
a 
5 
* 


YARROWS 
SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES 


Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN HOUR. 


wT + 


January sth, 1889. PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF Witz 


52ins. 
Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 


MACHINERY CONSTRUCTED FOR BoaTS BUILT ABROAD. 


YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


f the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Eye: 


Awaroeo GoLD MEDAL L’POOL INTERN'L EXHIBITION, 1888. 


— 


ENGLISH MANUFACTURED 


TOBAGCOS 


- RICHMOND 
CAVENDISH CO., 


LIMITED, 


LIVERPOOL. 


_ SPECIAL. BRANDS :— 
“‘ Pioneer” Golden Flake cut. 
-«‘ Richmond Smoking Mixture.” 
Superfine Bird’s Eye. 
“*Golden Brown” Fine Cut. 
Bright &Black Plug Cavendish} 


IN ALL USUAL SIZES. . 


PRICE LISFS ON APPLICATION. 


Bstablished a Quarter of a Century. 


Builders 0 


And see that each Jar Dears Daron 
in Blue Ink across the Lab 


T AND | CHEAPEST 
NEAT-FLAVOURING 
STOGK FOR SOUPS, 
MADE DISHES AND SHES 
Invaluable for India 38 


an Efficient Tonic in all 
cases of Weakness. 


To be had of all Storekeepers and Dealers throughout Indis. Keeps good in the hottest 


Cookery Books Post Free on Application to the Climates, and for 807 
Company. length of time. 


pany 
LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co., Lim'ted, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England. 


CKING & Co., Yokohama. Cookery Books on Applicaticn to ciloe of this BE 


November 3rd, 1889. 13ins. 


oe 
_ THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES, 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


| garetts suffering from weak or debilitated 
constitutions will discover that by the use 
of this wonderful medicine there is ‘‘ Health 


forall.” The blood is the fountain of life, and its 
purity canbe maintained by the use of these Pills. 


gold wholesale by CO 


——— 


2 mak Py ngs = 


VS 


——— ee 


Sir Samvet Baker, in his work entitled “The Nile Tribu- 


taries in Abyssinia,” says—‘1 ordered the dragoman Mahomet : 

to inform the Fakir that I was a Doctor, and I had the best aa = . r shan > the 

medicines atthe service of the sick, with advice gratis. Inl The Universal Remedy tor Acidity OL ;UoR drape males, 
Headache, Heartburn, Indigestion, Sour Eructawons, ness of Pregnancy: 


short time I had many applicants, to whom I served out a 
quantity of Holloway's Pills. These are most useful to an ex- 
plorer, as, possessing unmistakable purgative properties, they 
create an undeniable etiect upon the patient, which satisties 
them of their value.” 


SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Isa certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcerations 
of all kinds. It acts miraculously in healing ulcerations, curing 
skin diseases, aud in arresting and subduing all inflammations. 

Mr. J. T. Conver, in his account of his extraordinary travels 
in China, published in 1871, says—"* Thad with me # quantity of 
, Holloway’s Ointment. l gave some to the people, snd nothing 
F could exceed their gratitude: and, in consequence, milk, fowls 
butter, and horse feed poured in upon us, until at last a tea- 
spoonful of Ointment was worth a fowl and any quantity of peas, 
and the demani became so great that Iwas obliged to lock up 


the small remaining © stock.” 


Bilious Affections. 


Storekeepe™ 


NESIA: 


i ruin AYA P Re Re 
\/MAG N ESIA - . Sor x ait umiete and 
NNEFORD’S MAG 


—_— 


_ ee ee Se 
KEATING'S COUGH LOZENGES. a TH E 10 KYO 1 | 


“GHS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, DIFFICE OF | 
CORR TiN oo ‘ared by KEATING'S COUGH 


BREATHING are speedily ¢ 
‘ us recommended by the Medical 


psig daised ond : 
Ene arth acs half so efiective. ae pian THE ONLY FOREIGN NEWSPAPER pus 


i 
{ i ning! / 
1 | Sold by all Chemists and Medicine: Vendors the throughout | 
\ j World. May ist, 1889 | alene gives relief. They contain ne Opium, More 2 
ena 9 | violent drug, and may be taken hy ne ee SE ucat nee \ 
two at bed-time ensure rest when troubled by the throat. | - wt 
ear uhemts “Sina Dec. 7th, 1889. atins. THE CAPITAL OF JAPA , 


by all Chemists, in Small Tins. 


NOW READY. ope TOKYO MAIL" 6? 


A ROMANIZED EDITION of the JAPA- Journal published in 
NESE PRAYER-BOOK is now READY. | THURSDAY, and SATURDAY ! 0 


This Work, which has been transliterated inits | ¢ per Annum. Subscrplor aH p. 
entirety by the Rev. JOHN BATCHELOR, | ments received #! the KOB Vokobi™ 
of the Church Missionary Society, can be ob- | Tokyo ; and at 52, Main Sureet, 
tained of Mr. G. BRAITHWAITE, No. 5u January rst, 1889- 
Tsukiji, Tokyo. : 


NOW READY. | 


HE EASTERN PIONEER OF WES- 
TERN CIVILIZATION AND THE RE- 
COGNITION HER EFFORTS RECEIVE 
An Essay on Treaty Revision in Japan, by 


Cuas. S. Esy, B.A. 
PRICE, 50 CENTS. 


. fo eee ee, eee en  —— — res - 


= pe Tes au 
pats. &* 


plished for t cit 


eee at KELLY & Co.’s, 28, Yokohama PRICE ONE DOLLAR. | Printed and Puntished "8 io 
Okohama, January 3oth, 1889. December 13th 1889. Settlements yrunos", aed 
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eckly St ail: 


A REVIEW OF JAPANESE COMMERCE, POLITICS, LITERATURE, AND ART. 


No. 26.] reoisterev aT THRGaP.O- - YOKOHAMA, DECEMBER 281u, 1889. 725 ww (VoL. Xal. 


AS A NEWSPAPER. 


CONTENTS. 


Summary or Naws 
Eprrortat Notss 
Leapino Articies:— * 
Count Okuma and Mr. H.W. Denison .. 
Count Okuma’s Future Position 
The Korean Trade Regulations and China's Strange At- 
. titude in Respect of Them oh 
The New Cabinet.............. 
Casu Orrices RaGuLations .... 
Status of Navat axp Mivitary Orricers 
Funcrions oF THs Cabinet 
Corresposnenca :— 
Japanese Art 
‘Lhe Press Regulations . 
Yokohama Market .......... - $97 
The New Mission in Korea .. 
A Case of Distress ....... 
Victoria Pustic Scuoor . 
Letter rrom San Frixcisco, 
A Lerrem prom LONDON «0... 
E IN H.B.M, Court ror Japan. 
Latest Tai gcrams ....... 
Latast Suipping .... 
Latast Commerciat....... : 


The Japan Weekly Mail, 


“© FAIS CE QUE DOIS: ADVIENNE QUE POURRA!”’ 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Nonotice will be taken of anonymous correspondence. 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the ‘ JAPAN 
Weekty Matv’’ must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer, not fur publication, but asa 
guarantee of good faith. It is particularly requested that 
all letters on business be addressed tu the MANAGER, 
and Cheaueshe made payableto same; and that literary 
contributions be addressed to the EpiTorR. 


Yoxouama: Sarurnay, Dec. 28rn, 1889. 


BIRTHS. 

At Kobe, on the 25th inst., the wife of C. HERBERT 
FEARON of a Son. ~ . 

At 220, Bluff, Y8kohama, on the 24th inst., the wife 
of KR\NK TruSCcOTT, Chief Engineer, N.Y.K., of a sun. 

DEATH. 

At Baltimore, Md., U.%.A., of pneumonia, on the 27th 
of ‘sovember last. JOHN NoRTON WHITNEY, twin son of 
Dr W. N.and Mary C. Whitney, of lukyo, Japan, aged 
eight months and one week 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. | 
eS SE SSS 


eT Cabinet was reconstructed on the 24th inst. 


A Navat Reoatra took place at Yokosuka 
on the 24th inst. 


BS THe volcano of Asama-yama has shown signs 
‘of unusual activity. 


® Prince Sanjo visited the Palace and was admitted 
to audience of the Emperor on the zoth inst. 


Count Inouye visited the Palace and had audi- 
ence of the Emperor on the 22nd instant. 


™ Prince SHimazu, who left the capital the other 
me day for Kagoshima, will return to Tukyo next 
March. oka Sa 


Tue Tokyo Hotel, which is now in course of 
construction at Yamashita-cho, will be finished 
about April. 


m Tue line of the Kansai Tetsudo Kaisha, be- 
tween Kusatsu and Mikumo, was opened for 
F traffic on the 15th inst. 


A TELEGRAM from Osaka says that Messrs. 

Kobayashi, Kurihara, Terada, and others have 

re-organized the Jiyuto party, 

me HI.H. Prince Kujo left the capital for Kyoto 
p ey train at 6 a.m. on the 2oth inst., being 


accompanied to Shimbashi by H.I.H. Prince |noises. No damage, however, was caused to life 
Fushimi, and various officials of the Imperial | or property. 


seneep ole ————— New buildings for the Naval Department will 
Tue presentation of certificates to the graduates |be erected at the south-west corner of the Hi- 
of the Tokyo Music School took place in the|biya Parade ground, and will occupy a space of 
Nobles’ Club at Uyeno the 22nd inst. * |1,600 tsubo. Operations will be commenced 
on or about roth January. 


Mr. Miyosut, Judge of the Court of Appeal, 
lokyo, will return to Japan shorty from Ger- 
many where he has been staying for some time. 


‘ 


Mr. Kurasaxtand other gentlemen have applied 
to the Tokyo City Government for permission 
to establish a company to be called the Nippon 
Koji Kaisha (Japan Industrial Company) with a 
capital of yen 500,000, at Hisamatsucho, Tokyo. 


Portraits of the Emperor and Empress have 
been presented by the Imperial Household to 
the Blind and Dumb School (Kumoa-in) at 
Peo —_ Fire broke out on the evening of the 18th inst., 
Viscount Tant will leave the capital for Kyoto}in the house of a man named Nagasaki 
and Osaka shortly to meet his political friends|Chokichi at Minami Katsushikagori, Koiwai- 
with refernce to the Hloshu-to (conservative |mura, Tokyo. ‘The house was destroyed, and 
party). Nagasaki’s wife and children were burned to 


death, 
Count Iracakt has received yen 3,000 as a con- 


tribution to the expenses of the great meeting| Baron TaKkasaKI and Messrs. Nakahara and 
at Osaka, from Mr. Morimoto, a merchant Of] Kawasaki have started a project to lay a rail- 


Osaka. way between Mito and Taira. With this view 


Mr. TaKanasH1 Haruco has taken steps to they propose to establish a company to be called 
secure a patent for a velocipede to carry eight the Jyohan Railway Company with a capital of 
persons, running at the rate of 3 rf and 20 cho | 2:500:000. 


per Tous Tue railway bridge over the Naka-Tonegawa, on 


A MEETING of members of the Imperial family | the line of the Ryomo Tetsudo Kwaisha, having 
was held at 11 a.m. on the 19th inst.; in the res] been completed, was opened for was traffic on 
sidence of H.I.H. Prince Arisugawa at Kasu-|the 25th inst., when connection was established 
migaseki. with the Mayebashi section of the Nippon 


Mr. Yosurxawa, Vice-President of the Nippon Peso Wewatsha: 


Yusen Kaisha, left the capital on a visit to the | yrg, Narapara, President of the 
different branches of the company on the 
rgth inst. 


Japan Railway 
Company, and other gentlemen of Tokyo, have 
under consideration a proposal to lay a railway 
between Hiromaye and Aomori with a capital of 
500,000, connecting with the Aomori line of 
the Japan Railway Company. 


Ir is rumoured that. Mr. Oki, Governor of 
Kanagawa, will be made a Senator, and that 
Mr. Nakashima, governor of Yamanashi, will 
succeed him. 

; se Mr. Morioxa He1remon and a number of other 
AN entertainment was given in the Nakamuraro| gentlemen have received sanction to establish a 


on the zoth inst to Messrs. Ozaki Yukio and|company to be called the Tokyo Dotetsu Kaisha 
Fujita Makichi who returned recently from{(Tokyo Copper and Iron Company) with a 
Europe and America. capital of yes 100,c0o0. The office will be 
<= situated at No. 19, Hamacho, Ichome, Tokyo. 
In consequence of the presentation of a local Buee, 
petition the Authorities have prohibited the AN improvement, though small, has to be re- 
Tokyo Gas Company from building works at} corded in the Import trade, and Yarns, which 
No. 173, Asakusa Sensokumura, Tokyo. continued dull during the greater part of the 
a TT week, were moved in fair quantities during the 
past few days. The demand was mainly for 
English spinnings, and 1,100 bales were dis- 
posed of, the ruling price at the close being 
fully 25 cents per picul above the lowest point. 
Bombays were also purchased to a small extent 
at late rates. Shirtings, of which 5,000 pieces 
were taken, are firm, but T.-cloths, Tancy Cot- 
tons,and Woollens are still neglected. The Metal 
trade is quiet, and the same may be said of 
Kerosene, while only a few small parcels of 
Sugar have changed hands. The principal Ex- 
port has commanded more attention, and the 
Silk settlements, including 88 piculs direct ship- 
ment, tolal 1,470 piculs. Prices are steady, and 
sellers are fairly current, though the commodity 
is well held. Settlements and stock together 
are 2,000 piculs under the figures of a year ago, 
but it is noticeable that immediately a good 
demand is made a large increase takes place in 
atrivals, and from this it would appear that 
there is still a considerable quantity up country 
ready for this market, but not put on it until 
prices are remunerative. A good business has 
been done in Waste Silk, and late rates have 
been fully maintained. Tea has been in small 


ALREADY 430 applications have been made for 
permission to open tea-houses in the grounds 
of the Third Exhibition at Uyeno next year. 
Only about 24 or 25 of the applications can be 
granted. 


Viscount Inouye, director of the Railway 
Bureau, returned to the capital on the 22nd 
inst. from Kiushu, where he had been present 
at the ceremony of opening a portion of the 
Kyushu Railway. 


Fire broke out in the offices of the Kiushu 
Railway Company at Hakata, at g p.m. on the 
2ist instant. Fortunately the flames were dis- 
covered early, and subdued before much damage 
could be done. 


A MEETING of shareholders of the Tokyo Elec- 
tric-Light Company will be held shortly in the 
Tokyo Chamber of Commerce to discuss a pro- 


posal to amalgamate with the Japan Electric 
Light Company. 


Eartuquakks, followed by an eruption of Kiri- 
shima-yama, have taken place in’ Kumamoto 
Prefecture. The ashes trom the mountain request, and a few hundred piculs continue to 
spread to a distance of 3 ré from its base and|be fired. Exchange remained steady during 
the phenomena were accompanied by loud! the week, but dropped yesterday. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


WORSHIP OF MEN OF DISTINGUISHED SERVICES. 


Unper the heading Késhin Séka# (Worship of 
Men of Distinguished Service), the ¥7¢ Shimpo 
reprehends the politicians of the rising genera- 
tion for their proneness to follow the leader- 
ship of the older men, who though they have 
rendered signal services to the State, may or 
may not possess the qualifications required in 
constitutional statesmen. It advises youths to 
rely on their own ideas in shaping their political 
course. By the term Aéshin, our contemporary 
means persons who distinguished themselves 
at the time of the Restoration by meritorious 
services to the State. It is proper, we are told, 
that these persons should enjoy the favour of 
the Court and the esteem of the people. But 
neither Imperial favour nor popular esteem is 
given them on account of the ability they may 
possess, but solely on account of the services 
they have already rendered. Among the states- 
men now holding the reins of government, there 
are some not unworthy of their exalted rank ; 
but it must not be supposed that every Késhin 
-in the Government is a man of exceptional 
ability. ‘‘ Nothing, therefore, can be more ab- 
surd than to idolize every AKéshin and to attach 
extravagant importance to his sayings and 
doings. Conditions of social life are manifold 
and men’s capacities are diverse. There are 
men who, though well fitted for a destructive 
réle, are deficient in constructive capacity ; 
men, in short, who though brave and_ re- 
solute, lack the gift of profundity and judg- 
ment. The work of the Restoration was the 
work of the sword, and when the sword 
is raised even thieves and hypocritical fanatics 
may find opportunities to make themselves 
serviceable. Countless numbers of heroes and 
leaders were called into existence in the days, 
twenty years ago, when the long repressed 
energy of the nation found vent. These persons, 
having successfully accomplished the grand 
work of the Restoration, are now honoured as 
Késhin. Buttimes have since entirely changed, 
and among all the changes that have come 
over society, none is more wonderful than 
the improvement of the political system of the 
country. The semi-divine form of government 
is now a thing of the past. Next year is to 
witness the opening of the Diet, and the inau- 
guration of a representative system of Govern- 
ment. Under these circumstances, the soldierly 
qualities of bygone days can no longer be of 
much service. It is true that the influence of 
the Xéshitn cannot yet be lightly esteemed. 
Clan power is sometimes found very convenient 
in suppressing popular discontent. . . . Men 
ought to recognise, however, that clan ascen- 
dancy is incompatible with the spirit of the 
times, and yet, strange to say, the worship of the 
Késhin still prevails in the political world of 
New Japan. The chief objects of political 
parties at present should be to eradicate the 
evil of what is called joyitsu (favouritism owing 
to family or clan influences) ; to put in practice 
the new principles of enlightened politics ; and 
to contrive that talents and accomplishments 
shall constitute the sole title to social or official 
rank. -But what sort of men, on the contrary, 
do political parties exalt to the post of leaders? 
Koshin in almost every case. It is no rare thing 
to find magazines and daily papers giving 
‘special prominence to the alleged opinions of 
this Count or that Viscount. To impartial 
readers these opinions often seem very common- 
place and unworthy of notice. Yet, valueless 
as they are, they exercise influence on the public 
mind, simply because they bear the cachet of 
some Késhin.” The Fit believes that poli- 
ticians of the rising generation, though perfectly 
well aware of the impropriety of Késhin worship, 
are too timid to rely on their own resources. 
Want of self-respect and of patience combine 
to make them rely on their elders. Thus 
the strife of political parties continues to bea 
strife between Késhkin and Késhin, while the 
rising generation tamely accepts the part of 
obedience and self-effacement. ‘ The spirit 
of hero-worship and the spirit of constitu- 
tional government are. incompatiblesw . . . 
—_ 


Is it not, therefore, a singular circumstance 
that, while, on the one hand, the system 
of representative government is about to be 
carried into effect, on the other, the spirit of 
hero-worship prevails in society.” The $i 
deplores that the select few who have rendered 
conspicuous services to the State by means more 
pacific than those employed by the so-called 
Késhin, do not receive a tithe of the public re- 
cognition given to the latter; that the members 
of the rising generation have been educated in 
the new school ; and that in politics, in learning, 
in arts, and industries, and in commerce, they 
are perfectly well fitted to replace the older 
generation, Under a representative system ot 
government, neither family status nor title of 
nobility ought to carry much effect. Superi- 
ority should be accorded to men who are really 
superior in moral capacity and acquired accom- 
plishments. Our contemporary compares an 
enlightened statesman of the present day to the 
captain of a steamship, and a politician of the 
old style to the master of a Japanese junk. The 
master of the junk may have invaluable ex- 
perience and dauntless courage, but he can be 
of little service on board a steamship, the 
captain of which ought to possess varied tech- 
nical knowledge. ‘Among the men of the 
rising generation, some have already mastered, 
while many are still mastering, the principles of 
enlightened politics. These men ought to steer 
their course independently, to test their skill by 
applying their knowledge to the problems of the 
new political world, and to slowly climb to 
fame and glory through the portal of self- 
respect. We confess ourselves unable to 
understand their motive, when, instead of 
proceeding thus, they behave hastily and reck- 
lessly, ever engrossed with the trifling political 
questions of the moment, too impatient to 
wait for the advent of opportunities, and blind 
to the fact that by their own imprudence 
they abandon the steamship to the old junk 
sendo, Itis true that the evils of clan influence 
cannot be easily swept away. The new states- 
men of the rising generation may not be able to 
replace the existing Ministry at the time of the 
opening of the Diet next year. But it is equally 
true that the older generation is sooner or later 
to be succeeded by the younger. Therefore 
youthful politicians ought to wait patiently for 
the time when, in the natural sequence of things, 
they will find themselves at the head of the 
Government. They would of course do well to 
form alliances with such of the older generation 
as may be willing to forget the lustre of their 
old services and honourable titles and to be 
guided by the spirit of the new era. Should, 
however, the mass of the rising generation con- 
tinue to blindly follow the old Késhin, . .. 
the Diet will be simply an arena for combats 
between the latter. We, therefore, in the in- 
terest of the country as well of the men of the 
rising generation, advise them to wait quietly for 
the time when they will be able to strike out and 
follow an independent course of their own.” 
* 


* * 
Is not this a strange article? The $777 
Shimpo is nothing if not original. Evidently 


it means to counsel calmness and patience, but 
cunning through this sound advice is a vein of 
contempt for the greybeards who have made the 
country what itis. Surely the last precept that 
needs to be dinned into the ears of the Japa- 
nese of the rising generation is the wisdom of 
trusting in himself and despising his elders? 
Maxims of precisely opposite tendency are what 
we should be disposed to offer as the safest 
pabulum for youthful politicians. There are 
curious teachers abroad. We remember to have 
heard, some months ago, a speaker who. ad- 
dressing an audience of school lads not yet out 
of their teens, iterated and re-iterated the fact 
that the humblest of them might make himself 
a power in the State, since there were platforms 
to speak from and newspapers to write in. 
Snch we should, imagine, is the food on which 
Sésh¢ are nourished. But a journal like the 
Fiyt Shimpo, instead of seeking to belittle the 
men to whose credit stands the wonderful work 
of the Restoration with alts subsequent states- 
manship—the men who have furnished un- 


questionable evidence of ability to govern amid 
most difficult conditions—ought rather to have 
reminded the rising generation that practical 
experience counts for everything, untried theory 
for litde or nothing, in the administration of 
State affairs, and that the safest course for the 
country is to place its trust in those who have 
shown themselves worthy of trust. 


NEXT YEAR. 

Ir the Japanese people obeyed evena moiety of 
the good advice they receive from their news- 
papers, they would be models of orderly and 
prudent conduct. We do not attempt to repro- 
duce or even to epitomise the various homilies 
printed from time to time in the columns of the 
Tokyo dailies. Our readers would find such 
matter of little interest, and might even fail to 
appreciate its meaning. The fact is that many 
thoughtful Japanese evidently regard the com- 
ing year with some uneasiness. The inaugura- 
tion of the new Local Government system—a 
system that confers a large measure of admini- 
strative autonomy on provincials—the elections 
and the opening of the Diet are events so mo- 
mentous that they may well be anticipated 
anxiously. It is a tremendous experiment, the 
enfranchising of a people accustomed for cen- 
turies to be ruled despotically and to accept 
their laws without cavil from a feudal aristo- 
cracy. The strife of parties in connection with 
Treaty Revision, the growth of the soshs, and 
the disorderly conduct of certain local as- 
sembles are regarded as the muttering of the 
distant thunder, concerning the force and con- 
duct of which on nearer approach men specu- 
late doubtfully. Hence many journalistic ser- 
mons and exhortations, which to those who have 
been accustomed to count the Japanese a spe- 
cially law-abiding, docile people sound a trifle 
superfluous. Good advice, however, does no 
harm. Such articles as the Atchs Nicht Shim- 
bun, the Fiji Shimpo, the Matntchi Shimbun, 
and other papers recently published, and are 
still publishing, cannot fail to promote sound 
ideas of the political functions which the people 
will soon be required to discharge. But whether 
the publication of these articles indicates that a 
need for them exists, or merely that their authors 
give expression to the generally prevailing 
opinion, we cannot profess to judge. If the 
former, the outlook is not so bright as we should 
like to think. If the latter—and after all the 
moral tone of a nation is usually guaged by the 
utterances of its press—then Japan may pre- 
pare for the events of next year with calmness 
and confidence. 


MODIFICATION OF THE PUBLIC MEETINGS 
REGULATIONS. 
In a series of articles concluded on the 19th 
instant, the Acht Nicht Shimbun discusses at 
some length the modification of the Public 
Meetings Regulations already commented upon 
in these columns. Our contemporary welcomes 
the change as an improvement on the existing 
Regulations, though it declares that it cannot 
be entirely satisfied until all the enactments 
bearing on the subject of public meetings are 
thoroughly revised. Hitherto, while the law 
has strictly forbidden persons in the military or 
naval service from taking part in political meet- 
ings, there have always been a few such who 
took a keen interest in politics and_ se- 
cretly exercised influence in political circles. 
To such men, says the Vicht Nicht, the 
present modification of the Public Meetings 
Regulations must be a source of great joy. 
From another point of view, our contemporary 
considers the measure just and necessary, 
In article XV. of the Law of Election of the 
Members of the House of Representatives, 
it is provided that “ Men in the Army or in 
the Navy cannot exercise the right to elect or 
to be elected, while they are in actual service. 
The same rule applies to those who have tem- 
porarily retired from actual service, or who 
have been suspended therefrom.” From this it 
is to be inferred that those who are on the rst 
(Fob#) and on the 2nd (Xod2) reserve lists, as 
will as those who have permanentiy retired from 
the service, may exercise a right expressly 
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nito. More exceptional still, the Box of Curios | moucy they spent on establishing the Church 
is silent on the all-important subject of sub- | at Suruga would have been enough to give them 


denied to other classes of military and naval 
men and officers. But in order to fully enjoy 
the right to elect or to be elected, it will be ne- 
cessary to possess at the same time the power 
of attending and taking part in public meetings 
convened for political purposes. Thus so long 
as the Public Meetings Regulations stood as 
originally formulated, those persons in the Army 
and Navy, who are allowed under the above 
mentioned law to exercise the right of election, 
were virtually unable to avail themselves of that 
right. Ourcontemporary, therefore, thinks that 
the present modification of the Regulations is a 
necessary consequence of the provisions of Article 
XV. of the Law of Election. The Michi Nichi 
Shimbun then goes on to observe that even the 
present amendment of the Regulations will be 
productive of little practical good, unless some 
corresponding modification is made in the Cri- 
minal Codes of the Army and of the Navy. In 
the Army Criminal Code, Article 110 provides 
that ‘Men of the Army who shall present an 
address or memorial on political subjects, 
or who shall either speak about or discuss such 
subjects, or disseminate documentsrelating there- 
to, shall be sentenced to minor confinement for 
not less than 1 month and not more than 3 
years.” Exactly the same provision is made 
in Article CXXVI. of the Naval Criminal Code. 
As the term ‘‘menof the Army” or “men of 
the Navy” includes men in every kind of service, 
from active service to the 2nd reserve, as well as 
those on the retired list, the beneficent pro- 
visions of the Public Meetings Regulations as 
now modified will fall short of their object, so 
long asthe Army and Navy Criminal Codes 
remain unrelaxed. Our contemporary hopes 
that the Authorities are aware of this circum- 
stance, and that proper measures will soon 
be taken. Lastly the Nicht Nicht, recogni- 
sing that it is hopeless for the present to 
have the Public Meetings Regulations thoroughly 
and completely revised, draws the attention 
of the police authorities to the manner of 
carrying out their provisions. The primary 
object of the Regulations is not, says ou 
contemporary, to restrict the freedom of pub- 
lic meeting, but to secure the maintenance 
of peace and public order. Thus the duty 
of the police authorities is plainly to see that 
the public peace is not disturbed. In practice, 
however, our contemporary is compelled to 
say that police officers sometimes resort to 
an undesirable degree of severity in carrying 
out the Regulations. The Nicht Nichi re- 
fers its readers to the recent action of the 
police in regard to the lectures opposed to 
the treaty programme of Count Okuma. After 
making all allowance for the necessity of 
preserving public order and peace, the sus- 
pension of such meetings was altogether out 
of proportion to the needs of the case. Our 
contemporary therefore hopes that more Jatitude 
will be given in carrying out the stringent pro- 
visions of the Regulations, 


* 
* * 


Writing on the same subject, the Mainichi 
Shimbun follows nearly the line of argu- 
ment taken by the Wicht Nicht. The Afat- 
nichi very much regrets that the Government 
has not carried out the original intention at- 
tributed to it of revising the whole of the Re- 
gulations. If, however, the Authorities have 
thought it wiser to leave the other parts unaltered, 
whose blame, asks our contemporary, can it be? 
‘\ We are,” says the Alainichi, “ compelled to 
lay the blame at the dvor of those agitators who 
have made such a perverted use of the freedom 
of public meetings.” 


A NEW JOURNAL IN YOKOHAMA. 
Tuis Settlkement may rejoice in an addition to 
the already over-filled ranks of local journalism. 
A little periodical called the Box of Curios has 
just made its appearance, and is to be printed 
monthly, ‘or sometimes oftener.” We know 
nothing about either the editor or the publisher. 
These happy individuals, not being required by 
any law to proclaim their names or to provide 
dummies who shall shoulder their responsibili- 
~ ties, treat themselves tg the luxury of an incog- 


scription. The only intimation it contains on 
this topic is contained in the following para- 
graph :— 
“THE BOX OF CURIOS.” 
Is printed each month, and sometimes oftener, in the in- 


terests of Tourists. as well as that of the Palace Art and 
Silk Parlours, No. 61, Main Street. 


Dont MisTAKE THE PLACE. 


ADVERTISING RATES: 


Ist Insertion... cece ett cece one on Wery Low. 
and Insertion 0.0.0.0... cee eee ee Same Price. 
SUBSCRIPTION RaTsS; 

Yo all buying Curios at cur Store “THE Box oF 
Curtos” will be mailed to any part of the world,in accord- 
ance with the fullowing schedule, viz. :— 
Under $ 10,000.........666 ct cee cee tence eee enone 
Under $ §0,000.. . avee2 Copies 
Over $100,000............6 wesseecceue . The whole Issue. 

Vhis literary production is distributed free gratis for 
nothing at all ‘Hotels in the East and on all incoming 
Steamers. . 

It is also a good preventative against cholera. 


sesesesee E Copy. 


Anyone, therefore, desiring to obtain a copy of 
the interesting periodical, need only buy some 
curios at the Palace Art and Silk Parlour. He 
will find, if we may judge from the first num- 
ber, very pretty reading. American humour, 
whatever be its origin, is always agreeable, and 
the little Box of Curios has made a decidedly 
humourous débus. Its column of cablegrams 
will give an idea of its contents :-— 


CABLEGRAMS. 
cha OUR OWN UNDERGROUND LINE.) 
We are the only journal in the Far East controlling 
and owning their own cable line. 
EUROPE SHAKEN. 
AMERICA ON DECK. 
KALAKAU PUTS IN HIS OaR. 
THE MONOCACY HE‘\RD From. 


Lendon, December -gth.—Editur Box.—Will the public 
ation of your journal have any effect on Treaty Revi- 
sion ?—Salisbury. 

ANSWERED —None whatever. 

Berlin, December :yth.— Editor Box.—Can we rely upon 
your support ?—Bismarck. 

ANSWERED.—l-very time. 

Washington, December gth.— Editor 
expect a subsidy ?—slaine. 

ANSWEKED.—If not, w-y not. “They all have, and why 
not us. What will you give? 

Honolulu, Decemver 18:h,—Editur Box.—Awahwa-holi 
poli atimas!—hal 

ANSWERED.— Why, certainly, 


Nagasaki, December 23rd.—The Afonocacy has just 
passed this puint, steaming at least 27 knots The Mayor 
and the principal citizens, accompanied by a Band, were at 
the entrance of the harbour tu receive the officers, but they 
fli ted by and were soon out of sight. Ky signal, received 
from the ** Ocean Grey Hound,’’ we hear that her engines 
had become watmed up and nothing under heaven could 
stop her She was steering a Sou, East by Suu. course, 
and reported ‘‘ all well.’’ 

Just as our cables began to get warmed up, and we 
were getting real interesting news, there was a break in 
our lines We have since learned it was caused by Captain 
Efford trying his patent invention for «leaning ships on our 
cavle, It is a good thing for ships, but don’t work worth 
a cent on cable lines. 


Box.—Do you 


A NAGASAKI WAG. 


Tue Shén Pao, a newspaper published under 
foreign auspices in China, has a correspondent 
in Nagasaki. This gentleman, who does not 
concern himself at all but such a trifle as vera- 
cily, contributes to its columns the following 
pretty items of information :—‘‘ Tsushima, al- 
though in itself an unimportant lonely island, is 
one of the keys to Japan to an invader coming 
from the sea, and its strategical position in 
regard to Korea also is a weighty one. The 
Russians in the early days of Meiji nearly cap- 
tured it, but the Japanese army after a slight 
encounter with them succeeded in securing it. 
When the British recently took possession of 
Port Hamilton, the Russian press was loud in 
its exhortation to Russia to seize Tsushima as a 
counter-move, and the Muscovite Government 
were inclined to view the scheme with favour, 
but the abandonment of Port Hamilton by the 
British made them give up the idea of Tsushima. 
The Japanese now hastily set to work to 
strengthen the island’s defences with men and 
forts. Had the late negotiations for the aboli- 
tion of extraterritoriality and the right) of 
foreigners to reside all over Japan, come to 
anything, the Russians would have bought all 
Tsushiina for about halfa million taels; and 
they were therefore much disappointed when 
they ended ina fiasco. Even a portion of the 


this commanding foothold.” 


FOO'T BALL. 

Now that the football season has again com- 
menced, a careful study of the rule with regard 
to ‘* off-side ” will probably benefit many players, 
and make the games in the future much 
pleasanter :— 


Rule 6 —When a player kicks the b«Il or throws it in from 
touch, anyone of the same side who, at such moment of kicking 
or throwing is nearer to the opponent's goal-line, is out of play, 
and may not touch the ball lhimselt or in anyway whatever pre- 
vent any other player from domg so until the ball has been 
plaved, unless there are at such moment of kicking or throwing 
at leant tree ot his opponents near their own goal-line, but no 
player is out of play in the case of a corner kick, or when the 
ball is kicked from the goal-line, or when it has been last played 
by an opponent. 


This reads clearly enough, but it is astonishing 
how difficult it seems to be understood in the 
heat of play. From it, it is evident a player 
cannot be off-side if he 1s behind the ball; that 
he is always off-side if he is in front of the ball 
with less than three of his opponents between 
him and their goal line. The following is ex- 
tracted from some ‘‘ Foot-notes on Football”:— 
“Vf the ball is played by one of his opponents, 
or by one of his own side nearer the goal than 
Aimself, he cannot possibly be off-side. In all 
these considerations as to whether a man is off- 
side, it should not be forgotten that the deci- 
sion as to whether a man is off-side or not, 
must be made, ao/ from where the ball drops, 
but the point from which itis kicked; so that 
any decision must be made as if the field had 
remained motionless as the ball was kicked, 
which is a point of great interest.” 


THE LIBERAL PARTY. 


A Tetrcram from Osaka, dated 5.40 p.m. on 
the 19th instant, and published by the Mainicht 
Shimbun, says that a meeting of Count Ita- 
gaki’s followers was held at the Ubuyu-ro, at 
Momoyama, in that city, the same day. It was 
attended by 476 persons. A document explain- 
ing the purpose for which the meeting had been 
called, was read, after which Count Itagaki 
made a speech, declaring his intention to change 
the name of the Dado party to dstkoku-to 
(patriotic party). The meeting dissolved at 5 
p.m., but a general meeting of the Da:do Dan- 
kefsu was to be held on the 2oth. Another 
party the Ovsha (followers of Mr. Oi Ken- 
taro) decided to re-organise the Fryu-fo. 
They did not attend the Uburu-ro, but held an 
independent meeting at the Commercial Club. 
It would seem from all this that the fear ex- 
pressed by us some time ago is likely to prove 
well founded. The Liberal Party, instead of 
being re-constituted as a powerful association 


Jcapable of playing a worthy part in the politics 


of the country, threatens to split up into a num- 
ber of sections which will simply create friction 
without contributing anything to the capability 
of the administrative machine. It is to be 
sincerely hoped that the sound judgment of 
men like Count Goto, Mr. Oi Kentaro, and 
other leaders will suggest measures to prevent 
such a deplorable result. 


BUDDHISM “AND CREMATION. 


Sir Epwin Arnotp has been telling us that 
between the teachings of Buddhism and modern 
science there are affinities not dreamed of in 
our every-day philosophies. Before such ar.au- 
thority we bow and hold our peace. And now 
too we learn that Buddhism is responsible for 
the cleanliest and most sensible way of dis- 
posing of the dead—cremation, In the Chinese 
Times of November 30th, a learned corre- 
spondent tells the whole story so succintly and 
with such evidence of research that we quote 
his words in full :— 

A correspondent in your issue of October 26th, un- 
der the heading “A Burning Question,” makes inqui- 
ties as to the custom of burning the dead referred to by 
Marco Polo, Foreign works on China give very little 
information on this subject. The passage quoted by 
your correspondent, from ‘ Old tighways in China,” 


is the most extended referecce to it that | have been 
able to find, 


A reference to native works, however, shows that 
cremation has existed here many centuries. A Chi- 
nese historical work says it was introduced from T'ien- 
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Chu-kuo, now called Yin ‘Vu-Kuo (India), with 
Buddhism, during tie Han Dynasty. The Kao Seng 
Chuan contains the statement that the Han Emperor, 
Han Uri-Ti (92 BC.), in digging a lake, found some 
bone ashes and asked his cebrated minister, ‘l'ung 
Fang So, what ashes they were. He was told in reply 
tht they were the ashes of a Buddhist priest from the 
West, and it was explained that when a priest dies he 
is ‘buried by fire,” a proceeding which is called chiek 
hui,‘ to reduce to ashes,” 

While at first confined to Buddhist priests, it seems 
to have been afterwards extensively practised by the 
laity. Another Chinese work, the ¥th Chih Lu, states, 
under the title Avo tsang, that cremation prevailed ex- 
tensively in Kiangnan during the Sung Dynasty. The 
officials and literary classes seem to have been strongly 
opvposed to it. Han Ch'i, a statesman of this 
dynasty, renowned by his charities to the peop e and 
his patrouage of tearning, bought with the public 
funds land for free burisl grounds for the poor, with 
a view to abolishing cremation, 

In the year 1262 the cremation furnace attached to 
a temple near Soochow was destroyed by lightning. 
‘The priests, to whom it had been a source of profit, 
petitioned for permission to rebuild. A local official, 
however, prayed his superiors not to grant the request, 
and memorialised at length against the custom in 
general. Iu his memorial he makes many historical 
allusions to cremation, and ends by recommending the 
establishment of a free cemetery for every twenty-five 
families. Such instances show the prevalence of the 
custom, 

Cremation seems to have been very common through- 
out the Sung Dynasty, since which time the practice 
has gradually decreased, Fu Cheng. a writer of the 
present dynasty is quoted, however, inthe Fih Chih 
Lu as follows —" Burial by fire is # custom still pre- 
vailing in Hang Ch'eng (Hangchow in Chekiang:. 
The Sung Dynasty regarded the instruction of the 
people in ceremonial observances as the bosis of the:r 
government, but even it couid not abolish cremation,” 

While, doubtless this custom came with Buddhisn: 
into South China, references are not wanting 'o prove 
that it hivd teen practiced centuries eulier in other 
parts of the Empire. Lieh Zou. a writer of the age 
immediately succeeding Confucius, says :—'t West of 
the country of the Ch‘in th reis a country called / 
Ch'ii, the people whereof, upon the death of parents, 
collect wood and burn thei: bodies. Upon setting fire 
to the funers| pile the smoke rises and they say the 
spirits of dea:i have ascended on high, and that they 
have completed their duty as filial chiidren.” 

This J Ch‘u Kuo is referred to in the Kang Chien as 
follows :—* At the times of the Ch'in Ch‘iu (8th century 
B.c.), J Ch'ti was known as Fung Kuo. It was over 
come by Prince Ch‘ao of the Ch'in (2:5 B.c ), who 
created from it I Cha Hsien, now Ning Chou in 
Ching Yang Fu, in Shensi,” 

Another writer Hsin Zu (3rd century B.C), says: 
Condemned criminals amongst the people of Zi 
Chiang do uot fear being bound for execution ; their 
fear is that after being executed their bodies will not 
be burnt. Such was the custom (i.e., cremation) iu 
Hsi Chiang, ‘Ti Ching, is said by Williams, in his 
dictionary, to have been a tribe during the Shang 
Dynasty on the River Wei, in Kansu. 

Stent, in note 42 of his Chinese and English Voca- 
bulary, under the subject of Auo tsang (cremation), 
says :—“ his custom still exists in China, though not 
to a very great extent, and generally among the poorer 
classes, as it is not considered respectable to burn 
one’s deceased relatives; there seems no other reason 
for doing so than the saving of trouble and expense” 
The Auo chia “ corpse burners,” are looked upon, he 
says, as one of the lowest classes. 


CHRISTMAS EVE. 
CurisTmMas, we are told, brings less than its 
wonted good cheer in 1889. The store-keepers, 
an infallible barometer, say that emissaries ot 
Santa Claus are not so numerous as they were 
last season, and that the stock of goodly gifts 
which should be scattered abroad among the 
little ones threatens to return to-shelves and 
store-houses. But for our own part we discover 
no change inthe spirit of rejoicing. It must 
be admitted that Christmas scarcely rises to its 
proper level in this country. Efforts to celebrate 
the day seem to be of an isolated character: 
their environment is disheartening. When the 
New Year comes the whole country keeps holi- 
day. Greenery and brightness are to be seen 
everywhere. and it is easy to be merry where 
all are glad. But at Christmas the foreigner 
is made to feel that he is an alien. There are 
no signs of the season about him. except, it 
may be, a sharp wind, a few snow-flakes, and, 
if he inhabits a settlement, deserted streets 
flanked by closed shutters. Above all he hears 
no sounds of the season, Read whatour English 
poets have written about the Christ’s birth-day 
and you will find that with all of them the ruling 
idea is a noise of merriment. The song of the 
shepherds, the carol of the waits, the “silver 
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chime of the crystal spheres,” the bells ‘“ answer- 
ing each other from hill to hill "—these sounds 
of peace and good-will appeal more forcibly to 
the imagination than even the mistletoe, the 
holly-branch, the garlands, the ‘‘ mighty ale,” 
the festive hall, and the feast. But here Christ- 
mas is silent. Our tiny circles of celebration 
lose themselves in an ocean of unsympathetic 
indifference. Outside the four walls of our 
houses no one seems to share our festivity, and 
we are oppressed by a sense of singularity and 
loneliness. Happily the children are not con- 
scious of these drawbacks. The ‘sweet new 
blossoms of humanity” find the sunshine as 
bright, the frost as crisp, and the season as 
full of delight as if all the resources and sympa- 
thies of old England were gathered about them. 
To them, therefore, we offer our greetings, 
wishing them a hundred Yule-tides each 
happier than the last, and hearts always as glad 
as those that now beat in pleased anticipation of 
to-morrow. 


NEW COMPANIES. 


Tuer formation of several new companies or the 
starting of new enterprises is announced by the 
vernacular press. A British subject, residing 
in Yokohama, is said to have projected a salt 
manufactory at Hiranuma, Shinden, The busi- 
ness is of course to be conducted in the name 
of a Japanese, the Englishman finding the capi- 
tal, a hundred thousand yes, Then there is a 
diving company (Sensut Fergyo-sha) projected 
Ly Mr. Masuda Mankichi. This is alsoa Yoko- 
hama affair. Its capital is a hundred thousand 
yea in fifty yer shares, and official sanction was 
obtained on the zoth instant. Another com. 
pany with the same amount of capital is the 
Tokyo copper and iron company (Dofefsu Kar- 
sha), projected by Mr. Morioka Heyemon and 
nine others. Its purpose appears to be the sale 
or purchase of copper, iron, and other metals 
on commission, and its offices are at No. 19, 
Itchome, Hamacho, Nihonbashi. Next we have 
a carrying company (Yeki-den Karsha), pro- 
jected by Mr. Iyama Masahide, with a capital 
of a hundred and fifty thousand yen. Its offices 
are at No. 17, Ginza, Itchome, Kyobashi, and 
its purpose is to undertake transport business 
of every kind, at home and abroad, and to exe- 
cute purchases on commission. Again, there 
is the fishing-net company (Gyo-mo Karsha), 
projected by Messrs, Hayashi Tokuyemon, Ko- 
moro Shinobu, Nakayama Morishige and four- 
teen others, with a capital of two hundred and 
fifty thousand yen. The offices of the company 
are to be in Tokyo and its first net factory 
(Setmo-sho) at Otaru, in Hokkaido. An in- 
teresting feature of the project is that the 
machine for making nets is said to have been 
invented by Mr. Yamamoto Shinichi, an expert 
of the Tokyo Mechanical School, who spent 
several years perfecting it. Six of the machines 
are to be erected at Otaru. The Shogyo Shimpo, 
from which we take these particulars, says that 
the area of the sea fishing nets used every year 
in Japan amounts to a hundred and fifty thou- 
sand acres, and that if river nets be added 
the total reaches over two hundred and _ fifty 
thousand. Hokkaido is, of course, the dis- 
trict where the largest quantity is used. The 
people there spend six hundred thousand 
ven annually on nets alone. A patent has not 
yet been obtained for the machine, but will 
donbtless be granted soon, after which the 
company will be, started and the machine 
probably exhibited. Another association is the 
Domestic and Foreign Coal Company, projected 
by Messrs. Ito Suketaka, Totaki Hideyuki, 
Mayeda Kivoteru, and others, all men of 
Satsuma, with a capital of two hundred thousand 
yen, The idea of such a company was sug- 
gested, we read, by the fact that whereas the 
consumption of coal by private persons and in 
factories is largely increasing. no regular orga- 
nisation exists for supplying the mineral in 
fixed quantities and of uniform quality. The 
programme is to deal at first in Hokkaido coal 
and afterwards to extend the field of cperations. 
Yet another enterprise is the Fuji Paper Mann- 
facturing Company, projected several years ago 
by Messrs. Murata Ichiro and Kawase Hide- 


haru, but only now brought to a working condi- 
tion. The factory is at lriyamase, Takaoka- 
mura, in the Fuji district of Suruga. It isat the 
foot of the south-west slope of Fuji-yama, ten 
miles from Shizuoka, on the river Uru, which 
is there frzm 20 to 60 yards wide. The site 
was chosen on account of the river, the water 
of which is supposed to be exceptionally good. 
The factory buildings cover an area of six 
acres. They are constructed partly of wood 
and partly of brick, and are said to be located 
in the midst of most exquisite scenery. 


MISREPRESENTATION, 


A sHoRT time ago the Se/ron and the Koron 
published statements, couched in almost identical 
terms, to the effect that, as the inscription on 
the tomb of Sada Kaiseki was judged to contain 
words subversive of good order, a portion of it 
had been erased by the Police Authorities. The 
paragraph further asserted that careful inspection 
of all the tombstones in the Yanaka and Ao- 
yama cemeteries had been undertaken, with the 
view of determining whether similarly objection- 
able language appeared upon any of them. 
The day after the publication of this paragraph 
the two journals contained the following an- 
nouncement :—"* With regard to the examina- 
tion of tombstones spoken of in our last issue, 
we are informed by the Police Authorities that 
there is no truth in the statement, and we have 
been directed to withdraw it.” Now here was 
avery simple matter. The Seiron and Koron 
had stated two things: first, that a part of the 
inscription on Sada Kaiseki’s tomb had been 
officially erased ; secondly, that a police inspec- 
tion of the graves in Aoyama and Yanaka 
cemeteries had been undertaken. Of these two 
things the second was denied by the Authorities ; 
the first was not denied, not was anything said 
about it. Nevertheless, the Hiogo News of the 
19th instant contains the following paragraph :— 

What short-sighted policy it is on the part of the 

Japanese Government to be for ever issuing instruc- 
tions to the Japanese newspapers to contradict state- 
ments the truth of which every inh#bitant can ascertain 
fir himself. During the last few days the vernacular 
press has reported a crusade on the part of the police 
sgainst epitaphs and inscriptions upon the monuments 
erected in memory of well-known men, but the word. 
ing or sentiments of which the authorities deem 
inimical to the public weal. ‘lhe Seivow, we read, has 
just been instructed by the police to contradict a state- 
ment which it had published to this effect. On the 
other hand, our contemporary the ¥apan Herald is 
assured that residents of lokyo have actually seen the 
work in progress, ‘his assurance is sufficient for us 
that the work is in progress. What must be the feel- 
ings with which Tokyo residents, let us say, regard a 
(Government which issues such mandates the falsity of 
which they can at once prove by a visit to any of 
their large burial grounds or parks—Avyama or 
Uyeno Park. for instance. It is as easy for them to 
goto these places as it would be fer the Parisian, 
under siu.ilar circumstances, to visit P&ére la Chaise or 
the Londoner to visit Kenssl Green or Highgate. 
We venture to assert that in no other part of the 
world would reckless accusations of this nature 
be preferred by a newspaper against a Govern- 
ment without some previous effort, however 
slight, to ascertain. the facts of the case. The 
whole incident is so typical of the tone adopted 
and the method followed by certain foreign 
journals published in Japan whenever the con- 
duct of the Japanese Government is in question, 
that we think it worth while to reproduce the 
two paragraphs from the Fapan Herald on 
which the Hrogo News relied :— 

A campaign seems to have been entered upon by 
the police for the desecration of tombstones and mo- 
vuments in grave yards and burial grounds. The 
Seivon asserts that it has been decided that the pelice 
shall examine the texts of all monuments in Vanaka 
and Aoyama burial grounds as well as those in other 
plices in order to dis over whether there are any 
words ‘‘ detriment»! to the public tranquillity ” en- 
graved on them, and if so to erase them, after report- 
ing to the Superintendent-General of Police. ‘this 
has already been commenced, the paper says, since 
some days ago. Is this one of the steps Japan is 
taking towards the civilization of the West ?—¥apas 
Herald, December 14th, 

VYhe Seivon has been instructed by the police to 
contradict the statement which it published as to the 
obliteration of certain inscriptions on graves, but we 
ure privately assured that residents of Tokyo have 
vetually seen the worl in progress —¥apan Herald, 
December soth. 


Observe the opening words of the first of these _ 
‘“ 
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paragraphs :—‘‘A campaign seems to have 
been entered upon by the police for the desecra- 
tion of tomb-stones and monuments in grave 
yards and burial grounds.” No thought is 
taken of the reasons that might justify the police 
in examining or erasing inscriptions on tomb- 
stones. Their action is at once pronounced 
“* desecration.” The second paragraph is even 
more unjust and offensive. It commences by 
asserting an untruth—namely, that the Police 
Authorities had denied “ the obliteration of cer- 
tain inscriptions "—and it then, on the strength 
of its own blunder and of evidence which could 
have no bearing without that blunder, by im- 
plication accuses the Authorities of deliberate 
falsehood. The Hiogo News, in turn, shows 
not the smallest hesitation in accepting the 
Herald's assertion of ‘ private assurances” in 
preference to what it supposed to be a distinct 
denial on the part of the police. If there had 
been any real inclination to treat the question 
fairly and with common courtesy, it must have 
occurred to both the Mera/d and the Hyngo 
News that the apparent discrepancy between 
the story told by private observers and the 
official statement of the Authorities, was capable 
of explanation, and an attempt would have been 
made to discover the explanation before utter- 
ing serious accusations. Errors of translation 
are common enough. This of the Yapan 
Herald's would scarcely be worth notice for its 
own sake. But the charges based upon a false 
translation, without any attempt to verify the 
translator's work, illustrate the mood too preva- 
lent among foreign local critics where Japan 
and the Japanese are concerned. 


* 
* * 


Sada Kaiseki, whose tombstone attracted 
police attention and had a portion of its inscrip- 
tion obliterated, was for some time a notea 
character in Japan, though he probably passed 
long ago out of the ken of the foreign public. 
A priest of considerable education and some 
eloquence, he first came under our dwn notice 
some nine years back, when he undertook a 

‘violent crusade against all things and persons 
of Western origin. The aim of his lite was 
to rouse a powerful national feeling against 
foreigners, and to procure their departure from 
Japan by a system of commercial boycotting. 
Arithmetic furnished him with a favourile 
weapon. He would assumea certain consump- 
tion of imported articles by one person, and 
multiplying his assumption by the whole popu- 
lation, arrive at a result sufficiently startling 
from an economical point of view. Of course 
the language actually employed by him to rouse 
in others the prejudices of which he was him- 
self a victim, did not find its way into print. 
But we remember hearing, at the time, that the 
violence of his words proved him a fanatic 
scarcely worthy of rational folks’ notice. What 
were the terms of the inscription he caused to 
be carved on his tombstone, we do not know, but 
it is easily conceivable that they were inspired by 
the sentiment which directed the last ten years 
of his life, and that to the Authorities they may 
have seemed calculated to mislead some persons 
of almost equally misguided patriotism. What 
is quite certain is that if the uncensured ex- 
istence of an inscription, such as that on Sada’s 
tomb is said to have been, had come to the 
notice of foreigners, the Government would 
have been roundly censured for suffering it to 
stand, and that none would have been louder 
or readier with censure than the very newspaper 
which denounces the removal of the obnoxious 
part of the inscription as ‘‘ desecration.” 


THE STABILITY OF THE CABINET. 

Unper this heading the Alainicht Shimbun 
draws the attention of Japanese statesmen to 
the importance of constituting a Cabinet of 
the very best men available. Alluding to the 
oft-repeated comparison between the English 
and German systems of government in favour 
of the former, our contemporary admits the 
propriety of the contrast upon the whole, but 
observes that it is a great mistake to suppose 
that the immense, almost arbitrary, power exer- 
cised by Prince Bismarck is entirely atuributable 


to the peculiar nature of the German polity. 
That the great Chancellor has uninterruptedly 


wielded the supreme power of the State under 


three successive Emperors, that under his 
sway the Government of the Empire, though 


constitutional in name, is virtually a despotic 
monarchy, is chiefly attributable, in the A/az- 
nicht's opinion, to the personality of the states- 
man himself and quite independent of the ate 
ori 


of the constitution of the Government. 
Prince Bismarck were to resign his office, would 


play a similar rdle? 


Cabinet of men who 


stability of a Ministry. 


to be annulled by evening.” 


Marnichi's editorial of the 18th instant. 


Ministerial reconstruction. 


AMALGAMATION OF ELECTRIC LIGHT COMPANIES. 


Governor of Tokyo. 


principal officers of the two companies and 
tried to convince them of the desirability ot 
amalgamation. His proposition having been 


favourably received, he further advised Mr. 
Ota, Chief of the Urban Division of Honjo, to 
Representatives 


offer his services as mediator. 
of the two companies, after holding several con- 
ferences, agreed to effect the amalgamation on 
certain conditions. They believed that those 
conditions would be acceptable to the share- 
holders of their respective companies. Every- 
body else believed as much. But the event be- 
lied this expectation. On the 14th instant, the 
Tokyo Electric Light Company convened a 
general meeting of its shareholders at the 
Chamber of Commerce Hall, Kobikicho. 
shareholders were found willing to approve of 


amalgamation, but strongly opposed to the con- 


ditions agreed upon by the representatives of 
the two companies. The Tokyo Electric Light 
Company being the older and the larger uf the 
two, its shareholders had naturally expected 
to obtain terms more favourable to. their in- 
terests. They accordingly resolved on new 
conditions of amalgamation, among which it was 
insisted that the amalgamated companies must 
be called the Tokyo Electric Light Com- 
pany. The Nippon Electric Light Company 
held its general meeting the next day (the 
15th instant) at the Ginko ShAukaisho, Saka- 
moto-cho. The shareholders were greatly ex- 
cited at the resolution of the other company, 
and at once rejected the terms offered by it. 
The matter, therefore, is still unsettled. Mean- 
while, Governor Takasaki and others are said 
to be trying to devise some arrangement satis- 
factory to both sides. 


THE “ HOCHI SHIMBUN ” ON THE SITUATION. 
Writing under the heading ‘ What is most 
essential for the maintenance of peace and 
order?” the Hochi Shimbun adds its powerful 
voice to the already loud expression of popular 
uneasiness at the present state of things in the 
political sphere. Whatever may be the form of 
government, our contemporary observes, the 
chief essential to the maintenance of public 
peace and order is that the administration should 
enjoy the confidence of the people. So long as 


his successor, whoever he might be, be able to 
Passing on to speak of 
the state of things in Japan, our contemporary 
strongly urges the necessity of forming the 
have ability and in- 
fluence enough to carry on the administration 
despite the molestation of demagogues and 
powerful statesmen outside the Government; 
for nothing is of more importance than the 
Without stability, no 
Government can hope to secure permanency in 
its legislative as well as executive measures. 
Without such stability ‘the decrees of the 
morning,” Says our contemporary, ‘will have 
What has thus 
far been reproduced is the substance of the 
li 
contains nothing new or interesting, but it 
may be taken as one of the manifestations of 
the sense of uneasiness now prevailing in public 
circles as to the character of the impending 


Tue news of the amalgamation of the Tokyo 
and Nippon Electric Light Companies, repro- 
duced in these columns some time ago, was 
rather premature. The idea of amalgamating the 
two companies originated with Baron Takasaki, 
It was, according to the 
Hocht Shimbun, on the x1th of last month, 
that the Governor invited to his residence the 


The 


the nation puts faith in the ability and strength 
of its Government, there is liule danger of the 
peace of the country being disturbed or its 
order subverted. Our contemporary, therefore, 
strongly invites the attention of Japanese states- 
men lo the paramount importance to a Govern- 
ment of winning popular confidence. ‘‘ When 
the people believe in the strength of the Govern- 
ment, even those who are not well disposed to it 
will submit to it in consideration of its dignity. 
When, on the contrary, it appears that there is no 
longer any harmony in the Government, that its 
policy changes from time to time, and that the 
very positions of its members are not secure, 
the result will be that even those who are bound 
to obey its commands will be troubled by mis- 
givings and doubts, and will necessarily become 
less zealous in their devotion to its cause. The 
inevitable consequence of such a state of things 
will be the general subversion of order and dis- 
cipline. Such is clearly proved by history, 
ancient as well as modern.” Our contemporary 
then cites the examples of Germany and Rus- 
sia. Why are the Government of those coun- 
tries so strong? Because, the Hoch answers, 
they are capable-of inspiring the people with 
confidence in their firm, inflexible purpose and 
in their unbending policies. ‘‘In order to 
make the people put faith in the stability of a 
Government, the first essential is to bring them 
to believe in the stability of the position of Mini- 
sters of State. According to rumour, it is said 
that our Government has under contemplation 
the organization of a new Cabinet. We are not 
in a position to vouch for the truth of this ; but 
if it be true, nothing of greater importance than 
that the Government should take care to act in 
such a manner as to win the confidence of the 
people. What we desire is this, that the Go- 
vernmnent may be able to effect a happy adjust- 
ment of the balance of power within itself, and 
that the newly formed Cabinet may be able to 
inspire the nation with a firm belief in its free- 
dom from infirmity of purpose and discussion. 
Much depends upon the feelings of Ministers 
themselves, unless their positions are safe and 
secure, it is impossible for them to pursue any 
fixed line of policy. Itis of vital importance 
for the maintenance of peace and order that no 
regard should be paid to petty personal consi- 
derations, and that the new Ministry should be 
composed of powerful elements alone, so that 
the people may put confidence in its stability. 
Should, however, the ramour of the construction 
of a new Cabinet be groundless, it is desirable 
to dispel the doubts of the public by showing 
that no grounds for them exist. If, on the other 
hand, the rumour be well founded, the Go- 
vernment ought without delay to make up its 
mind and publicly announce its determination. 
To leave the public purturbed by rumours is 
not conducive to the maintenance of the credit 
of the Administration in the eyes of the people.” 


CHANGES IN OFFICIAL CIRCLES. 

THE constitution of the new Cabinet, as an- 
nounced in the Ofictal Gazefle of Christmas 
Day, has been described in a leading article. 
Several other changes, however, are announced 
in the same Gaze//e. Of these the most import- 
ant is that Count Oki, hitherto President of the 
Senate, becomes President of the Privy Council, 
the post hitherto occupied by Count Ito, and is 
succeeded in the Presidency of the Senate by 
Count Yanagiwara, a Court Noble, hitherto 
Vice-President of the Senate. Count Oki, as 
President of the Privy Council, has a seat in 


the Cabinet. 


* 
% * 


Contrary to expectation, Count Okuma has 
consented to accept the position of Privy Coun- 
cillor (Sumttsu-in Komon-kan). It was, we 
believe, the retiring Minister's wish to give up 
office altogether, and assuredly the unremiuing 
toil and anxiety of the past twelve months, sup- 
plemented by the severe injuries which the 
Count received and his long and painful illness, 
would amply warrant a desire for complete rest. 
It is, however, a subject for sincere congratula- 
tion that he has been persuaded to abandon, or 
at any rate postpone, his resolve. The thought 
that suggests itself before everything else in 
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connection with the fact is that his services will 
remain available to the Government, which can 
ill afford to dispense with the counsels of one 
of Japan's astutest statesmen. The public will 
also infer, with great satisfaction, that there does 
not exist between Count Okuma and the Go- 
vernment any divergence of opinion so acute as 
to necessitate separation. 
Pressed our own conviction of this, and we wel- 


come the practical confirmation now afforded. 


* 
* * 


Another important change is that Mr. Orita, 
hitherto Chief of Police, is replaced by Viscount 
Tanaka, formerly a Senator, Mr. Orita be- 
coming Prefect of Tochigi. Viscount Tanaka 
a native of Tosa, is a Major-General. He 
served as Chief Secretary to the Cabinet before 
becoming a Senator. It is perhaps  signi- 
ficant that at a time when the organization 
of political parties is proceeding vigorously, 
and especially the organization of the great 
party which has its head-quarters in Tosa, a 
native of that province should be placed at the 
head of the Police. The members of Count 
Itagaki’s party will at least be able to feel that 
whatever treatment they receive at the hands of 
the police is not adversely influenced by clan 
sentiment. ; 

a+ 

The post of Inspector-General of the Army 
(Kan-gun), hitherto held by Lieut.-General 
Count Yamagata, is now conferred on Lieut,- 
General Count Oyama, Minister of State for 
War. This post is of the Aen-nin class; that 
is to say, it is conferred in conjunction with 
another appointment. Count Yamagata, be- 
coming Minister President and at the same 
time retaining the portfolio of Home Affairs, 
naturally ceases to be Kan-gun, and equally 
naturally the latter office falls to the Minister of 
State for War. Inferences will of course be 
drawn from the fact that the former holder is of 
Choshiu extraction : the new holder, of Sasshiu. 


* 
* * 


The remaining changes are that Mr. Ishii, 
Prefect of Saga, becomes a Senator, and is suc- 
ceeded in his prefecture by Mr. Kabayama, 
hitherto Prefect of Tochigi, to whose post, as 
explained above, Mr. Orita, hitherto Chief of 
Police, is gazetted. 

MR. OZAKI YUKIO. 
Mr. Ozaxrt Yuxto, one of the principal mem- 
bers of the Katshin-to, who has just returned 
from a long tour in Europe, was entertained on 
the roth instant at the Nakamura-ro by the 
principal inhabitants of the Urban District of 
Nihonbashi, which he represented in the Local 
Assembly of Tokyo when he was ordered 
oul of the capital in 1887 under the Preservation 
Regulations. Being asked by his hosts to 
favour them with some remarks on his foreign 
experiences, Mr. Ozaki delivered a short ad- 
dress. After expressing his warm thanks to his 
old constituents for the honour they had done 
him in inviting him to a special entertainment, 
and his joy at meeting his friends and sup- 
porters, he proceeded to speak of the excellence 
of local government in England. The gist of 
his address is as follows:—As I devoted most 
of my time and attention to the study of life and 
manners in England, I will say a few words 
about the system of local government in that 
country. What is most striking about the 
English local government is this, that those in- 
habitants of a local district who are elected 
its representatives or to its public offices, exercise 
their functions not so much on the authority 
of their public positions, as on that of a parti- 
cular relation in which they stand towards the 
rest of the community. These men are in fact 
found to have been practically exercising the 
powers and discharging the duties belonging 
to such public positions long before they were 
elected to them. The origin of such a beau- 
tiful state of things may be told in a few words. 
In England men very rarely change their place 
of domicile. Consequently in each local com- 
munity there invariably exists a small knot of 
influential families, numbering a few hundreds 
in the large communities and ten or twenty in 


We had already ex- 


the smaller ones, which have been exercising 
the control of the affairs of the place through 
successive generations. The relation between 
this ruling class and the middle and the lower 
classes, may be compared to that of parents and 
children. In time of distress the dominant 
class is ever ready to extend a helping hand 
to the poorand the unfortunate. In educational, 
sanitary, and other matters of benevolence and 
general interest, this class always leads the way. 
It is from this class that the representatives and 
public officers are elected by the community, 
and it happens that those elected for such posts 
are the very men who have already been dis- 
charging the duties belonging thereto. Such 
being the case, the inhabitants attach little at- 
tention to the actual formality of appointment 
to office, which is another beautiful trait of the 
English people. What Englishmen prize is the 
substance and not the shadow ofa thing. They 
are eminently practical, and do not care much 
for forms and ceremonies. As a striking in- 
stance of this, I may cite the fact that, while the 
number of the members of the House of 
Commonse is six hundred and twenty-three, 
the seats actually provided does not much 
exceed four hundred, because the members 
who attend the meetings are usually below the 
latter number, Having spoken of Parliament, 
I may refer to another circumstance relating to 
that institution, namely, that there are no Go- 
vernment secretaries of Parliament taking down 
notes of the debates. This part of the busi- 
ness is entrusted to a private printing firm, 
who send their clerks to the House whenever 
it is in session. 


VISCOUNT SANO ON THE GROWTH OF THE 
JAPANESE NAVY. 

Ir is not often that we obtain such an interest- 
ing peep into the story of modern Japan as that 
afforded in an address delivered a tew days ago 
hy Viscount Sano at the Fujimi-ken, in Tokyo. 
For forty years, the Viscount said, his thoughts 
had been busied with the development of the 
Japanese Navy. A clansman of Hizen, Viscount 
Sano often visited Nagasaki in the early days, 
when his feudal chief's duty was to send perio- 
dical reports to the Bakufu Government. The 
contents of these reports were kept a profound 
secret by the Yedo Authorities, but Viscount 
Sano, being in close attendance on his chief, 
naturally came to a knowledge of them. During 
the Kokwa era (1844-47) the Dutch Governor 
sent an envoy to Japan carrying a courteous 
despatch wherein a full account was given of 
the defeats suffered by China at Great Britain's 
hands, of the consequences to the former, of the 
universal growth of naval strength, and of the 
determination of Western States to extend their 
commercial relations. The answer made by 
the Shogun’s Government in the following year 
was peculiar. They said that from the oldest 
times their country had had intimate relations 
with two places only, Korea and Riukiu, and 
commercial relations with two others, Holland 
and China. There was a radical difference, 
they explained, between the two kinds of inter- 
course. Of the former (ssu-shfn) correspon- 
dence by letter was a feature, whereas in the 
latter (¢su-sho) nothing of the kind took place. 
Consequently, if Holland took upon herself to 
address despatches to Japan, no reason existed 
why Japan should answer them. She did 
answer this one, however, but only for the pur- 
pose of restoring her over-zealous correspon- 
dents to a proper sense of the situation. The 
Dutch must have been perplexed by this new 
corollary to international law, but it takes a good 
deal to make Dutchmen as a body actively 
resentful, and so nothing disagreeable ensued. 
One effect, however, the incident did have: it 
opened the eyes of that generation of Japanese 
to the thing called by foreigners a ship of war. 
By-and-by America and Russia sent ships, and 
soon afterwards the Yedo Government not only 
revoked the prohibition issued in the beginning 
of the 17th century against the construction of 
sea-going vessels; but also ordered a sailing 
ship from Holland. The Kind of Holland, an- 
preciating the situation, sent a present of a 
steamer to the Shogun—we always imagined 


that this was England’s act—and in the 
year 1855 Japan held her first naval review 
at Nagasaki. Some twenty Dutch officers 
were employed as instructors, and their re- 
presentations were not without effect in teach- 
ing the Japanese how necessary a navy was. 
Moreover, it was observed that in the course 
of three years no less than three different 
Dutch men-of-war came to Nagasaki, and from 
this an inference was drawn as to the great 
naval strength of Holland and her peers in 
Europe. Three ships in three years! Japan, 
it was felt, must make an effort to place herself 
abreast of the times. Then followed the Tsu- 
shima affair. A Russian man-of-war entered 
the harbour there ; the men effected a landing, 
and preparations apparently pointing to perma- 
nent occupation were commenced. The Yedo 
Government sent an official called the Gwas- 
koku Bugtyo,a species of Foreign Secretary, 
to remonstrate with the intruders. He was ac- 
companied by Viscount Sano. The Russians, 
however, paid little heed to the arguments ad- 
vanced. They declared that they could not put 
to sea without repairing their ship, and that 
their presence at Tsushima had no other 
object than to effect repairs. Finally the 
Japanese had to apply to the British Re- 
presentative, and at his instance the Russians 
agreed to leave Tsushima, the services of an 
English ship being placed at their disposal for 
towing purposes. This affair seems to have 
made a great impression on the Japanese. It 
showed them their own inability to cope with 
foreign complications, and they felt exceedingly 
humiliated at having been obliged to have re- 
course to the aid of a European Minister. In 
1870 Viscount Sano foynd himself at the War 
Office (Hiyobusho), where in those days the af- 
fairs of army and navy alike were managed. The 
Government had then been centralized, and the 
naval forces collected by the various fiefs were 
formed into a national navy. The idea was 
to levy contributions from the fiefs accord- 
ing to‘their revenues, and with these, sup- 
plemented by appropriations from the Trea- 
sury, to get together a fairly good navy in the 
course of twenty years. Comparisons were 
made of the income of various States and their 
expenditures for naval purposes. From these. 
it appeared that England spent from a seventh 
to a sixth of her revenue on the navy, and that 
even Holland devoted as muchas a tenth of her 
income to the same purpose. The inference 
was that Japan should spend at least as much in 
proportion as Holland. But this conclusion 
was not carried into practice. Viscount Sano 
went on to explain the importance of a navy to 
Japan. He pointed out, among other things, 
that Tsushima and that the Goto Islands would 
make splendid stations for foreign fleets, and 
that in the event of war they might be occupied 
for that purpose unless Japan were strong 
enough to prevent it. Some people held that 
the country should devote its attention pri- 
marily to getting rich, and then think of a navy, 
but the Viscount could not endorse any 
such deliberate policy. There was no telling 
at what moment complications might arise, and 
Japan, if she pursued the waiting policy, would 
then find her prospective riches of litle avail. 
It seemed wiser and more patriotic to get toge- 
ther an efficient navy at once, even though the 
national debt had to be increased. After all, 
what was Japan’s national debt compared with 
that of other countries? Great Britain had to 
devote more than a third of her revenue to the 
service of her public debt. France was no het- 
ter off. Japan’s position was very different. She 
could very well afford to increase her burden 
by fifteen or twenty million ye, if in return she 
obtained a serviceable navy and a feeling of 
security as to her foreign relations. 


KORRA. 
Tur Serron,ina note dealing with Korean affairs, 
says :—By the most recent news received from 
Séul we learn that the finances of the Korean 
Government are in a very bad state, as officials 
have not been paid their salaries for months, 
nor have the soldiers even received their rations 
regularly ; and that in consequence of the op- 
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pressive and over-bearing conduct of the civil 
and military officials*towards the merchant and 
agricultural classes, these latter are being daily 
driven in increasing numbers to dishonest and 
lawless courses. Suclia state of affairs in Korea 
would certainly not in other circumstances be 
a cause for great surprise, but at present there 
are surrounding conditions which heighten the 
importance and_ significance of the matter. 
Since the coronation of Prince Riki, the present 
sovereign, thirty years ago, the Kingdom has 
been disturbed by successive commotions, spe- 
cially marked disorders recurring regularly at 
intervals of three or four years. These were 
due not to popular risings, or class differences ; 
they were caused mainly by the bickerings 
of two families, each of which aimed at grasp- 
ing the reigns of Government. The King is a son 
of Ri Sho, the Tai-in-kun, who acted as Regent 
for some ten years, but the Queen is a daughter 
of Bin Chiloku, the Taifu-kun. Thus the Riand 
Bin families had each a sufficient number of 
adherents in high places to make them formid- 
able to each other. At length the chief power 
fell into the hands of the Bin. Then there 
came in 1882 the revolt of the Tai-in-kun, 
the worst result of which was that it brought 
about foreign interference, for the Bin party 
applied to the Chinese Government for assist- 
ance. This was China's opportunity, and so, 
after a considerable amount of bloodshed had 
taken place, and the Ri party had for a moment 
got hold of the ruling power, 3,000 Chinese 
soldiers were sent to Sdul, and the Tai-in-kun 
was arrested and taken to China, many of his 
followers being slain. While ostensibly aiding 
the Bin family to recover their position in the 
country, China, however, availed herself of the 
occasion to assert her suzerainty over the pe- 
ninsula, and Korea, once an independent 
Kingdom, was by the feud of these two families 
reduced to the condition of a dependency. By 
the Tai-in-kun’s insurrection many useful lives 
were lost, and the Ri family, deprived of theit 
leader, became disintegrated and scattered, while 
members of the Bin party—Bin Taiko, Bin Yei- 
boku, Bin Yeiyoku and others—with the aid of 
the Chinese troops—gained the political power. 
These, with the numerous adherents whom their 
success attracted, formed the Chinese party; a 
second section of those who resented China’s 
interference gathering together as the Indepen- 
dent party under the leadership of Kin Giyoku- 
kun and Boku Yeiko, and courted the friend- 
ship of Japan with a view to the recovery of 
Korean independence. A third party with 
strong Russian sympathies was formed by Kan 
Keishoku and Ri Soyen. When China and 
France came to blows in 1884 the various 
parties were in hot antagonism. There were both 
Chinese and Japanese soldiers, and the Govern- 
ment of Sdul itself was in communication with 
the Russian Authorities at Viadivostock. The 
King, however, favoured the Independent party, 
and, emboldened by the Royal support, the latter 
schemed to obtain a hold on the reins of go- 
vernment by murdering the opposing sections. 
Their attempt, however, only resulted in their 
own defeat by the Chinese soldiers, and their dis- 
persal abroad, China’s hold on the country being 
rendered at the same time infinitely stronger. 
The comparative tranquillity that has reigned 
since in Korea is to us a cause of great 
surprise, for it seems impossible that such 
mediocre men as Bin Oshoku and Bin Yeikwan 
can successfully administer the affairs of State, 
especially now that the kingdom is in the last 
Stage of financial embarassment. . There are 
not in the Bin family men capable of dealing 
with the present crisis, and in the state of dis. 
content which prevails intrigue and disorder are 
only to be expected. Indeed, not very long ago 
a conspiracy, having for its object the assassina- 
tion of the King and the Royal Family, and 
believed to be in some way instigated by Yen 
Seigai was discovered. Besides these internal 
dangers it is rumoured that while China con- 
templates at once reducing the Kingdom to the 
status of a department of the Celestial Empire, 
Russia meditates a descent on Korea from the 
north. It is said that at the commencement 
of the Ri dynasty a prophecy was uttered fore- 


telling its ruin at the end of 500 years. It is 
now just 498 years since the establishment of 
the dynasty. It may be that some great figure 
will arise to save the country, but its outlook at 
present is a gloomy one. 

* 


* 

By way of sequel to the above, the Hoch? 
Shimbun of the 22nd instant contains a note 
saying that a plot to assassinate the King of 
Korea and his family was discovered on the 
3oth of November. A courtier named Shin 
Réch6 (according to Japanese pronounciation) 
is said to have been the most active promoter of 
the scheme. The date appointed for the per- 
petration of the crime was the 7th of the present 
month. For this purpose the gang had provided 
themselves with all the necessary materials, such 
as powder and arms, and everything was ready 
except the opportunity, when the wife of Shin 
became frightened and divulged the whole 
secret to the Authorities on the 3oth ult. Shin 
was at once arrested, together with two other 
courtiers. Another leader of the party named 
Hai (Japanese pronounciation) is said to have 
fled to his native place Chhéng-ju in Chhung- 
chhéng-do, where he is supposed to have a 
number of followers. A party of soldiers has 
deen despatched to that place. According to 
the confession of Shin, many of the Ministers of 
the King are stated to be connected with the 
plot. He and the two other courtiers were 
under sentence of speedy execution at the time 
of despatching this intelligence. Such is the 
outline of the story. It bas not yet been con- 
firmed by any other authority. 


MORE ELECTRIC WIRE ACCIDENTS. 
ACCIDENTS through the want of proper atten- 
tion to electric wires used for purposes of 
illumination continue to occur in America. 
Probably the last is the worst recorded so far, 
as in addition to an immense destruction of 
property by fire there was also loss of hfe. A 
telegram in the Californian papers, dated at 
Boston on November 28th, says :—‘ Thanks- 
giving day has brought Boston its most dia- 
strous conflagration since 1872. At 8.15 o’clock 
this morning a badly insulated electric-light 
wire started a fire in the big six-story brown- 
stone building 69 and 71 Kingston street, occu- 
pied by Brown, Durrell & Co., the largest whole- 
sale dry-goods house in Boston. It got a good 
start, and when discovered the entire building 
was amass of flames. It was packed with com- 
bustibles, dry goods on the first and second 
floors, rubber belonging to the Woonsocket 
Rubber Company, E. H. Cutter, agent, on the 
third floor, and the last floor by Jordan, 
Marsh & Co., of 450 Washington street, as 
a storage-room, From here the flames leap- 
ed across Kingston street to the big brick 
hat factory of Lamson & Hubbard, 92, Bedford 
Street, and the six-story brown stone building of 
Taylor & Co., wholesale clothiers, 59, Bedford 
street, forcing the firemen to beat a retreat, 
leaving Engines 6, 7, and 9 and Truck 14 to be 
buried a few moments later in the débris. 
These great buildings caused a furnace which 
was stirred by a brisk south-east gale, and, 


despite the conbined streams of thirty-eight Osaka, rank first, and in th 


engines and ten chemicals and heavy rain, the 
flames swept along Kingston street each 
way and up Bedford street toward Chauncy, 
threatening the entire business section.” The 
city was shortly in an uproar from” one 
end to the other, and the scenes that fol- 
lowed in attempts to remove valuables to places 
of safety baffle description, and troops were at 
length ordered out to guard property and keep 
the crowds in check. The account further 
says:—"‘ The fire burned fiercely from 8 to 10.30 
o'clock before water had any effect upon it, and 
it looked as though the scenes of 1872 were to. 
be repeated. When the fire was checked in its 
course toward the leather district, it was raging 
with fury eamong the wholesale dry goods and 
small warehouses. Only the bold stand made 
by the firemen saved Washington street from 
destruction, The area burned out comprises 
all the block bounded by Kingston, Bedford, 
and Chauncy streets, one-half of that bound- 
ed by Kingston, Bedford, and Columbia, while 


the streets leading off from Bedford and 
Chauncy are burned out on the corners adjacent 
to the fire. Here is a record of the fire's rav- 
ages: fifteen fine brick, granite, and sandstone 
blocks destroyed beyond repair; half a dozen 
structures top stories gone ; from $2,500,000 to 
$4,000,000 in merchandise burned. The as- 
sessed valuation of the buildings destroyed is 
about $700,000. 


CHANGES IN LOCAL GOVERNMENTS. 


A NuMBER of changes in the personnel of the 
Local Governments are announced in the Ofi- 
cial Gazette. They are as follows:— 

Viscount Saisho, Prefect of Nata, becomes a 
Senator, 

Baron Avyama, Prefect of Akita, becomes a 
Seirator, . 

Colonel Kinashi, Prefect of Nagano, becomes 
a Senator. 

Mr. Su, Counsellor of Legation, becomes 
Chief Secretary of the Cabinet. 

Mr. Asada, Minister Plenipotentiary in Re- 
serve, and Chief of the Commercial Bureau 
in the Foreign Office, becomes Prefect of 
Kanapawa. 


M:. Hayashi, Prefect of Kagawa, becomes 
Pretect of Hyogo. 

Mr. Oki, Prefect of Kanagawa, becomes, Pre- 
fect of Napasaki. 

Mr. Chida, Prefect of Hiroshima, becomes 
Prefect of Niigata, 

Mr. Komatsu, Secretary of the Home Office, 
becomes Prefect of Saitama. 

Mr. Komasa, Chief Secretary of the Cabinet, 
becomes Prefect of Nata. 

Mr. Narikawa, Counsellor of the Finance De- 
partment, becomes Prefect of Miye. 

Mr. Shirane, Prefect of Ehime, becomes Pre- 
fect of Aichi, 

Mr. Uchiumi, Prefect of Hyogo, becomes 
Prefect of Nagano. 

Mr. Sawa, Secretary of the Home Depart- 
ment, becomes Prefect of Aomori. 

Mr. Hasebe, Senator, becomes Prefect of 
Yamagata. 

Mr. Iwazaki, Councillor of the Legislative 
Bureau, becomes Prefect of Akita. 

Mr. Nabeshima, Prefect of Aomori, becomes 
Prefect of Hiroshima. 


Mr. Ishii, Senator, becomes Prefect of Waka- 
yama. : 


Mr. Sakurai, Chief of the Geographical Bu- 


reau in the Home Office, becomes Prefect 
of ‘Tokushima, 


Mr. Shibawara, Prefect of Yamagata, be- 
comes Prefect of Kagawa. 


Mr. Katsumada, Pretect of Aichi, becomes 
Prefect of Ehime. 


Mr. Sonoda, Prefect of Shiga, becomes De- 
puty Chief of the Tokyo Police, 
* 


* * 
The following are placed on the Hishoku 

(Retired List) :— 

Mr. Kusaka, Prefect of Nagasaki. 

Mr. Shinozawa, Prefect of Niigata, 

Mr. Yoshida, Prefect of Saitama. 

Mr. Yamazaki, Prefect of Miye. 

Mr. Matsumoto, Prefect of Wakayama. 

Mr. Sakai, Prefect of ‘Tokushima. 


* 
* = 

With regard to the above changes, it has to 
be noted that the Governorship of the three 
Fu (Sam-pu), namely, Tokyo, Kyoto, and 
: is order, among local 
appointments, always excepting Hokkaido, 
which is a special administration. After the 
Sam-pu come the five Treaty Ports (go-ko), in 
the following order :—Kanagawa, Hyogo, Na- 
gasaki, Niigata, and Hakodate (the last being 
included in Hokkaido). Then follow. the 
various Prefectures beginning with Saitama and 
proeeeding in geographical sequence to Oki- 
nawa, which ranks lowest. It will be perceived, 
therefore, that Mr. Oki's transfer from Kana- 
gawa to Nagasaki is not promotion. The pro- 
bable explanation is that special considerations 
have dictated this step. There can be no 
second opinion about the great success achieved 
by Mr. Oki during his long control of local 
affairs in Kanagawa Prefecture. He has won 
the respect and esteem of all classes, and the 
only incident of his administration in any degree 
open to criticism is his management of the 
recent trouble connected with the disposal 
of the much disputed public property in Yoko- 
hama. His successor, Mr. Asada, will, unless 
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we are greatly mistaken, be no less popular and 
successful. Mr. Asada has served in the Foreign 
Office for many years, and is looked upon as an 
official of the highest qualifications. He ig an 
excellent English scholar and possesses, in an 
eminent degree, the happy faculty of winning 


friends. 


* 
* * 


We cannot too strongly express our regret for 
the retirement of Mr. Kusaka, Prefect of Naga- 
saki. The news will be received by foreigners 
generally with surprise and pain. Every one 
brought into contact with Mr. Kusaka has been 
struck by his adininistrative capacity and clear 
judgment. For some time past, indeed, it has 
been rumoured that he did not sufficiently con- 
sult local Japanese feeling in the various re- 
forms that he pushed forward, and that con- 
siderable discontent had begun to manifest 
itself in the Prefecture. We hoped, however, 
that this unpopularity, due entirely to zeal exer- 
cised in the right direction, might have been 
overcome, and that the Nagasaki folks would 
have come to appreciate the high qualities of 
their Prefect as fully as they are appreciated by 
foreigners. But apparently the Government has 
been unable to await such a consummation. 
We sympathise heartily with Mr. Kusaka, and 
venture to trust that for the sake of his country 
he will not remain long out of office. 


* 
* * 


Mr. Hayashi, the new Prefect of Hyogo, is an 
official whose promotion we have always regard- 
ed as assured. He served formerly in the Office 
of Public Works and subsequently as Chief of 
the Bureau of Internal Communications in the 
Department of Communications, whence he was 
transferred, in 1887, to Kagawa Prefecture. He 
is a man of large attainments, and being per- 
fectly at home in the English language, will 
doubtless establish close relations with the 
foreign residents in his new Prefecture. 


* 
* * 


Mr. Su, who is promoted to the import- 
ant post of Chief Secretary of the Cabinet, 
returned a few months ago from Rome, where 
he had been serving as Secretary of Legation. 
His residence abroad during the past few years 
has removed him from our field of immediate 
observation, but he is generally spoken of as a 
most capable official. 


A FRENCH INVENTOR IN KYOTO. 
Accorpine to the Hochi Shimbun’s informa- 
tion, the Kyoto Weaving Company has been able 
to obtain the service of a French artisan, who 
is credited with the invention of a method of 
rendering woven goods proof against all kinds 
of stains. He is said to have made this inven- 
tion while in the employment of a weaving 
company at Lyons. His employer tried to 
purchase the discovery at a trifling price, but 
the news of the invention having got abroad, 
the inventor was soon offered more favourable 
terms by other proprietors of weaving establish- 
ments. It was finally agreed that the mono- 
poly should be put up to competition among 
the contending capitalists. One of the mem- 
bers of the Kyoto Weaving Company chanced 
to be staying in Lyons at the time, and he at once 
determined to try his chance. As he was the 
highest bidder, he was able to obtain the ser- 
vices of the inventor. The inventor and his wife 
arrived at Kobe on the 12th instant by the 
Saghalien. His name is not given, but his 
age is stated to be about forty. 


COUNT ITO’S SUMMER RESIDENCE AT SHINAGAWA. 
THe Fit Shimpo publishes a story which well 
illustrates the faculty of misrepresentation dis- 
played by the reporters of the vernacular press. 
The statement is that Mr. Iwasaki offered Count 
Ito the sum of a hundred and fifty thousand yen 
for the latter’s beautiful villa at Shinagawa, but 
that Count Ito declined to take more than a 
hundred thousand, which amount he considered 
the fair value of the property. When the public 
is informed that the leading merchant of Japan 
spontaneously offers to purchase an estate from 
one of the leading statesmen at a price half as 
high again as the latter is willing to take, curi- 


ous inferences are suggested—inferences which 
the Fit Shimpo itself, in a general discussion 
of the ways of Japanese merchants, had pre- 
pared its readers to draw. The facts of the 
case—and we happen to be perfectly familiar 
with them—are that one hundred thousand yen 
was Mr. Iwasaki’s first and last offer ; that it was 
not made spontaneously, as the Fi7# Shimpo 
suggests, but as the result of a distinct proposal 
from those entrusted with the sale of the pro- 
perty ; and that it was not accepted without some 
difficulty. Under ordinary circumstances, it 
would be puzzling to conceive any reason for 
such a perverted version of a very simple tran- 
saction, but the motive of the 7:7 Shimpo's in- 
formant is, we fear, only too evident. 


* 
* * 


Count Ito has apparently made up_ his 
mind that Odawara is as much a suburb 
of Tokyo as Shinagawa, and that the greater 
remoteness of the former—remoteness _ re- 
duced to a mere trifle now that the rail- 
way is opened—will be fully compensated 
by its seclusion from needless interruptions. 
Japanese statesmen, especially statesmen of 
Count Ito’s prominence and popularity, are 
rarely able to enjoy the blessing of a few mo- 
ment’s complete privacy, and we can easily 
understand that even the charms of his villa 
at Shinagawa may lose their attractions for 
Count Ito when compared with the quiet of 
Odawara. Be this as it may, Mr. Iwasaki is to 
be congratulated on coming into possession of 
one of the most beautiful summer residences 
in the capital. The grounds are very spacious 
—some eighteen thousand /subo (about 15 
acres)—and Count Ito must have spent con- 
siderable sums on road-making and aqueducts, 
as well as on the spacious and commodious 
dwelling and the laying out of the garden. The 
price paid is decidedly reasonable, but, on the 
other hand, it must be remembered that there 
can be very little competition in Japan at pre- 
sent for a private residence costing a hundred 
thousand yen. 


1KYU OSHO AND THE ‘‘KADO-MATSU.” 
Apropos of the New Year festivities, it may not 
be amiss to call attention to the famous poem 
made by Ikyu Osho, of the Zenshu Temple, 
“ Daitokuji,” in Kyoto. We present the original 
and a free translation preserving the sense :— 


Kadomatsu wa 
Meido no tabi no 
Ichi-ri-zuka 
Medetd mo ari 
Medeté mo nashi. 


The pines we use to decorate, 
Our outer gates each New Year’s day, 
Are but as milestones, warning us 
How swiftly life doth ebb away. 

They tell us how, as time flies on, 
The unknown world approacheth near, 
Making sume sad, whil- some are ga 


’ 
Some to rejoice, and some to fear.—J. E. pz Becxrr. 


THE BANK OF JAPAN. 
THE amounts of convertible notes and reserves 
in the Bank of Japan for the week ended the 
21st inst. were as follows :— 


Convertisix Notks. RBserves AND SecuRitiss. 


KN. 
Gold coin and bullion. 25,063.595 
Silver coin and bullion. 30,092,604 
Public Loan Bonds 15,866,450 
Treasury Bills .... = 


Government Bills. 
Deeds 


RN. 
Notes issued 97,855,552 


1,721,609 
+ 4)11t, agg 

178554552 77858.553 
Of the above total issue of notes, the sum of 
yen 5,654,332 is in the treasury of the Bank, and 
yen 72,201,220 in actual circulation, the latter 
showing an increase of yen 329.988 as com- 
pared with yen 71,871,232 at the end of the 
previous week. : 


ASAMA-YAMA. 
A TELEGRAM published by the Oficial Gazetle 
says that at fifteen minutes past 3 o'clock in the 
morning of the 24th instant, loud noises ema- 
nated from the well known volcano Asama- 
yama, and an unusual volume of smoke poured 
from the crater. These phenomena continued 
for about thirty minutes. Another telegram 
from Gamma Prefecture reports that the moun- 
tain broke into eruption on its northern side at 
the time mentioned, and that quantities of sand 
were ejected. A third telegram from Tochigi 


Prefecture says that during an interval of about 
24 hours from the night of the 23rd instant, 
showers of hot sand were twice ejected from the 
mountain. 


COUNTS INOUYE AND OKUMA. 

Tue Oficial Gazette of yesterday (26th instant) 
contains an announcement that Counts Okuma 
and Inouye, though not belonging to the Cabinet, 
are to be treated as Cabinet Ministers. It will 
be remembered that the same honour was con- 
ferred on Counts Kuroda and Ito when they 
resigned their portfolios. The same Gazelle 
contains also the following intimation :— 

C ibinet Ministers permitted to retire from office by 
their own desire ort:ansferred to another post, may, in 
consideration of distinguished services, be accorded 
the treatment due to their position when in the Cabinet. 


* 
* * 


The Official Gazette further announces that, 
in consideration of the distinguished military 
services rendered by Count Yamagata, his name 
shall be borne on the Reserve List. Count 
Yamagata, on being appointed Minister Pre- 
sident of State, was relieved of his offices as 
Inspector-General of the Forces and Temporary 
Director-General of Fortifications. His actual 
connection with military life was thus severed, 
but as his military talents cannot be dispensed 
with, the exceptional course of retaining his 
name on the Reserve List has been resorted to. 


4 


THE OSAKA TETSUDO KAISHA. 


Tue Osaka Tetsudo Kaisha seems to be al- 
ways in trouble. Last spring Mr. Mogami, 
President of the Company, Mr. Hirai, chief 
engineer, and several other principal members 
of the staff simultaneously resigned their posi- 
tions, in consequence of some difference of 
views between them and certain shareholders. 
But the difficulty was overcome after mutual 
explanations. No sooner, however, was a re- 
conciliation effected, than new troubles began 
to present themselves, and lately Mr. Mogami 
and others had to carry out their original in- 
tention, On their resignation, Mr. Okahashi 
Jisuke was appointed President, and Mr. Tanabe 
Mitsu, Vice-President. It is now reported, says 
the Shogyo Shimpo, that the company is again 
in a condition of ferment, in consequence of some 
of its servants having received bribes, though 
from whom is not stated, or for what purpose. 


HAND-CAR RAILWAY BETWEEN ODAWARA AND 
ATAML. 

AccorpinG to the Shogyo Shimpo, there seems 
to be on foot a scheme for constructing a 
hand-car railway between Odawara and Atami. 
Among the projectors of the undertaking we 
find the names of Messrs. Hiranuma Senzo, 
Takashima Kaemon, and Mogi Sobei of Yoko- 
hama, and Messrs. Okura Kihachiro and Yoko- 
yama Magoichiro of Tokyo. The ANippoz 
Doboku Kaisha (Japan Engineering Company) 
is reported to have declared itself ready to 
contract for the line at 200,000 yen, the es- 
timated distance being about 13 miles. But 
our contemporary is not certain whether the 
project will be carried out or not. 


THE KWANSAI] RAILWAY. * 


A portion of the Kwansai Railway Company's 
line between Kusatsu and Mikumo (9 miles in 
length) having been completed, its opening for 
traffic was celebrated on the 15th instant at the 
Mikumo terminus. Those assembled by invita- 
tion numbered about three hundred ; they were 
mostly shareholders of the company, officials, 
and leading merchants of the Mie and Shiga 
Prefectures. Mr. Nakano, President of the 
company, delivered an address, after which re- 
freshments were given to the guests. Itis also 
reported that the portion between Mikumo and 
Gotanda (11 miles in distance) has been com- 
pleted, and that a trial journey was made over it 
the same day. This portion will be formally 
opened for traffic early next year. 


We understand that Mr. S. Bing, of Paris, 
formerly of Yokohama, and partner in the firm 
of Bing & Co., has been decorated Chevalier 
of the Legion of Honour. 
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COUNT OKUMA AND MR. H. W. 
DENISON. 
_—_——_>—_—_ 

HE Matnichi Shimbun, alluding to 
the first interview between Mr. H. 
W. DENISON and Count Okuma after the 
latter’s recovery, says that Mr, DENISON has 
rendered exceptional services in connec- 
tion with the question of Treaty Revision 
There can be no second opinion on this 
point. We doubt whether the Japanese 
Government was ever more ably, certainly 
it has never been more faithfully, served 
than by Mr. DENISON. In every phase of 
the difficult problem of Treaty Revision 
his sound ju¢gment and excellent tact 
made themselves felt, and it is pleasant 
to see a tribute paid to his worth by a 
leading vernacular journal. Such tributes 
are all too rare. Too often men who have 
worked for this country as though it were 
their own, and whose labours have not 
been without tangible fruit, are allowed to 
drift back into the great West from which 
they came, without one kindly word of 
appreciation from the organs of public 
opinion in Japan. We do not assert that 
this neglect is intentional. On the con- 
trary, we fully understand that to a cer- 
tain extent it is inevitable. The peculiar 
conditions under which foreigners live here 
cut them off, more or less, from the ken 
of the general public, and, therefore, from 
newspaper notice. Still it is hard to per- 
suade ourselves that if any real interest 
were felt in their doings, or if any real 
desire to render them justice existed, some 
notice of their work would not be occa- 
sionally taken by the vernacular journals. 
Will it ever come about, we wonder, that 
breaking down of barriers for which some 
of us have toiled so hard; that erasure of 
race-distinctions which will enable foreign- 
ers to understand the Japanese and be 
understood by them? Speculations apart, 
however, we trust the Mainicht Shimbun 
will permit us to thank it for having broken 
through a reserve that renders service in 
this country very cold and cheerless to 
foreigners. The case that elicits its ap- 
plause is indeed exceptional, as it ubserves 
itself, but we wish to think that the pre- 
cedent it offers will find imitators. 

Mr. DENISON is reported to have told 
Count OKUMA that Japan could never 
offer him any adequate compensation for 
what he had suffered in her service. Yet, 
unless we are much mistaken, Count OKku- 
MA’S reward will come ere long. It is 
impossible to imagine that when the public 
obtains a clearer insight into Japan’s 
foreign affairs, there will be any hesitation 
to recognise the value of Count OKUMA’'S 
achievements. He and Count INOUYE 
did for Japan what the most hopeful 
of her people never imagined feasible a 
few years ago. We have often said, and 
we repeat here with more emphasis than 
ever—if that were possible—that Count 
OxkuMa’s scheme failed of consummation, 
not through its own want of merit, but be- 


cause its details were dragged into the 
arena of party politics. His old-time con- 
nection with the Katshin-to fatally blocked 
the path to success. The organs of that 
great party took up the question with 
unwary vehemence, and let it be plainly 
seen that they intended to plant the Kaz- 
shin-to banner on the pedestal of Treaty 
Revision achieved, so that all other poli- 
tical parties might fall down and worship 
it. Jealousy was ‘at once excited, and 
from argument the partisans of the various 
parties passed to recrimination, until 
many who had wished well to Count 
Oxkuma’s scheme and been willing to sup- 
port it, were estranged by the violence of 
their critics. Doubtless the idea of an 
alien administering Japanese law in the 
name of the Japanese SOVEREIGN must 
always have shocked some susceptibilities. 
But the public at large would have paid 
little or no attention to this point, and 
those who did consider it would have been 
content to suffer it as a compromise, had 
not party politicians made it their Shibbo- 
leth. We in Great Britain know how 
quickly a mole-hill is converted into a 
mountain when political agitators set 
themselves to build it up. The employ- 
ment of four or five foreigners in the 
capacity of Japanese Judges may not, per- 
haps, be properly described as a mole-hill. 
But neither was it a mountain until rival 
parties began to manipulate it. They did, 
beyond question, succeed in exciting na- 
tional prejudice so strongly on the subject 
that to proceed with the project would 
have been more than rash. But its abandon- 
ment is primarily attributable to imprud- 
ence on the side of its advocates and 
intolerance on the part of their opponents, 
not to any intrinsic unworthiness of its 
own. Such terms as Count OKUMA was 
on the point of securing, exceeded the 
highest aspirations held by his country a 
year before he came into office, and the 
fact will be appreciated when men are 
sufficiently calm to perceive the true cause 
of failure. : 

Curiously enough, just as we write these 
words the F177 Shimpo of the 2oth instant 
is laid before us, and in its columns we 
find a very outspoken panegyric of the 
ability, resolution, and tact displayed by 
Count OKUMA in the conduct of Japan’s 
foreign affairs. Even his opponents, says 
the F777, were astonished at the things he 
accomplished, and his physicians assert 
that to his great heart at least as much 
as to their remedies they attribute his 
recovery from the cruel injuries he re- 
ceived. A smaller man could not have 
chosen but chafe and fret to find himself 
struck down at such a critical moment and 
to see the fruit of his hard labours plucked 
from his lips. But Count OKUMA accepted 
the situation without a murmur, and amply 
justified the old adage that truly great 
men are greatest in misfortune. 


COUNT OKUMA'S FUTURE POSITION. 
_ 

T has hitherto been the usual custom 

in this country that a Minister of State 

on resigning his portfolio accepts a 
less active post, such as that of Privy 
Councillor or Court Councillor. The 
transfer from a seat in the Cabinet, with 
all its responsibilities and difficulties, to a 
position virtually a sinecure, must strike 
outsiders as a peculiar feature of Japanese 
political life. In the West, if a statesman 
and his colleagues differ so acutely as to 
render his exclusion from the Cabinet a 
necessity, he generally goes out of office 
altogether, and wields a free lance until 
the wheel of time brings him once again 
within reach of a portfolio. The latter 
course certainly seems the more natural if 
purely political issues are at stake. But 
so soon as party or clan begins to be 
taken into consideration, it is evident that 
though a divergence of opinion temporarily 
force men asunder, the more permanent 
tie which originally united them may 
induce them to sacrifice dignity to ex- 
pediency. If there were posts in the 
British Administration such as the Sumitsu 
Komon-kan, Kiuchiu Komon-kan, and so 
forth of Japan, it is exceedingly probable 
that we should see them occupied through- 
out by men with whom the Government 
found some slight difficulty in working 
harmoniously, yet whom it could not 
afford to let pass into opposition. Read- 
ing the history of Japan during the past 
wenty years, we find that whenever a 
statesman withdrew altogether from the 
Government, he became thenceforth its 
more or less active opponent, sometimes, 
indeed, going so far as to foment rebellion. 
Examples of men who passed from the 
Cabinet to the immediate or subsequent 
leadership of political parties opposed to the 
Government, are Counts OKuMA, ITAGAKI, 
and GoTo. Of these statesmen incompar- 
able the strongest in an intellectual sense is 
Count OKUMA, and now, after again hold- 
ing a portfolio for a period of less than two 
years, he has once more resigned. Will 
he accept the post of Privy Councillor or 
Court Councillor, or will he give up office 
altogether? This is the question asked 
anxiously by the public and repeated, 
though left unanswered, by the press. 
Count OKUMA is somewhat peculiarly 
circumstanced. The radical difference that : 
separated him from his colleagues of the 
Cabinet in 1881 no longer exists, and 
the cause of his present resignation is 
his refusal to abandon a policy with 
which the Cabinet was in entire accord at 
the outset. Were he to go into opposition 
at once, the principal plank in his plat- 
form must be the so-called danko-setsu, or 
resolute pushing of Treaty Revision. Yet 
he is far too astute a statesman to ignore 
the strength developed by public opinion 
during the past six months. It is true that 
the intensity of the feeling against the 
proposed conditions was excited chiefly 
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we are greatly mistaken, be no less popular and 
successful. Mr. Asada has served in the Foreign 
Office for many years, and is looked upon as an 
official of the highest qualifications. He ig an 
excellent English scholar and possesses, in an 
eminent degree, the happy faculty of winning 


friends. 


* 
* * 


We cannot too strongly express our regret for 
the retirement of Mr. Kusaka, Prefect of Naga- 
saki. The news will be received by foreigners 
generally with surprise and pain. Every one 
brought into contact with Mr. Kusaka has been 
struck by his administrative capacity and clear 
judgment. For some time past, indeed, it has 
been rumoured that he did not sufficiently con- 
sult local Japanese feeling in the various re- 
forms that he pushed forward, and that con- 
siderable discontent had begun to manifest 
itself in the Prefecture. We hoped, however, 
that this unpopularity, due entirely to zeal exer- 
cised in the right direction, might have been 
overcome, and that the Nagasaki folks would 
have come to appreciate the high qualities of 
their Prefect as fully as they are appreciated by 
foreigners. But apparently the Government has 
been unable to await such a consummation. 
We sympathise heartily with Mr. Kusaka, and 
venture to trust that for the sake of his country 
he will not remain long out of office. 


* 
* * 


Mr. Hayashi, the new Prefect of Hyogo, is an 
official whose promotion we have always regard- 
ed as assured. He served formerly in the Office 
of Public Works and subsequently as Chief of 
the Bureau of Internal Communications in the 
Department of Communications, whence he was 
transferred, in 1887, to Kagawa Prefecture. He 
is a man of large attainments, and being per- 
fectly at home in the English language, will 
doubiless establish close relations with the 
foreign residents in his new Prefecture. 


* 
* * 


Mr. Su, who is promoted to the import- 
ant post of Chief Secretary of the Cabinet, 
returned a few months ago from Rome, where 
he had been serving as Secretary of Legation. 
His residence abroad during the past few years 
has removed him from our field of immediate 
observation, but he is generally spoken of as a 
most capable official. 


A FRENCH INVENTOR IN KYOTO. 


AccorDInG to the Hochi Shimbun’s informa- 
tion, the Kyoto Weaving Company has been able 
to obtain the service of a French artisan, who 
is credited with the invention of a method of 
rendering woven goods proof against all kinds 
of stains. He is said to have made this inven- 
tion while in the employment of a weaving 
company at Lyons. His employer tried to 
purchase the discovery at a trifling price, but 
the news of the invention having got abroad, 
the inventor was soon offered more favourable 
terms by other proprietors of weaving establish- 
ments. It was finally agreed that the mono- 
poly should be put up to competition among 
the contending capitalists. One of the mem- 
bers of the Kyoto Weaving Company chanced 
to be staying in Lyons at the time, and he at once 
determined to try his chance. As he was the 
highest bidder, he was able to obtain the ser- 
vices of the inventor. The inventor and his wife 
arrived at Kobe on the rath instant by the 
Saghalien. His name is not given, but his 
age is stated to be about forty. 


COUNT ITO’S SUMMER RESIDENCE AT SHINAGAWA. 
THe Fit Shimpo publishes a story which well 
illustrates the faculty of misrepresentation dis- 
played by the reporters of the vernacular press. 
The statement is that Mr. Iwasaki offered Count 
Ito the sum of a hundred and fifty thousand yen 
for the latter’s beautiful villa at Shinagawa, but 
that Count Ito declined to take more than a 
hundred thousand, which amount he considered 
the fair value of the property. When the public 
is informed that the leading merchant of Japan 
spontaneously offers to purchase an estate from 
one of the leading statesmen at a price half as 
high again as the latter is willing to take, curi- 


ous inferences are suggested—inferences which 
the F7¢ Shimpo itself, in a general discussion 
of the ways of Japanese merchants, had pre- 
pared its readers to draw. The facts of the 
case—and we happen to be perfectly familiar 
with them—are that one hundred thousand yen 
was Mr. Iwasaki’s first and last offer ; that it was 
not made spontaneously, as the F17f Shimpo 
suggests, but as the result of a distinct proposal 
from those entrusted with the sale of the pro- 
perty; and that it was not accepted without some 
difficulty. Under ordinary circumstances, it 
would be puzzling to conceive any reason for 
such a perverted version of a very simple tran- 
saction, but the motive of the H:7t SArmpo's in- 
formant is, we fear, only too evident. 
* 


* * 

Count Ito has apparently made up his 
mind that Odawara is as much a suburb 
of Tokyo as Shinagawa, and that the greater 
remoteness of the former—remoteness _ re- 
duced to a mere trifle now that the rail- 
way is opened—will be fully compensated 
by its seclusion from needless interruptions. 
Japanese statesmen, especially statesmen of 
Count Ito’s prominence and popularity, are 
rarely able to enjoy the blessing of a few mo- 
ments complete privacy, and we can easily 
understand that even the charms of his villa 
at Shinagawa may lose their attractions for 
Count Ito when compared with the quiet of 
Odawara. Be this as it may, Mr. Iwasaki is to 
be congratulated on coming into possession of 
one of the most beautiful summer residences 
in the capital. The grounds are very spacious 
—some eighteen thousand ¢sudo (about 15 
acres)—and Count Ito must have spent con. 
siderable sums on road-making and aqueducts, 
as well as on the spacious and commodious 
dwelling and the laying out of the garden. The 
price paid is decidedly reasonable, but, on the 
other hand, it must be remembered that there 
can be very little competition in Japan at pre- 
sent for a private residence costing a hundred 
thousand yen. 


IKYU OSHO AND THE ‘' KADoO-MATSU.” 


Apropos of the New Year festivities, it may not 
be amiss to call attention to the famous poem 
made by Ikyu Osho, of the Zenshu Temple, 
“ Daitokuji,” in Kyoto. We present the original 
and a free translation preserving the sense :— 


Kadomatsu wa 
Meido no tabi no 
Ichi-ri-zuka 
Medet6 mo avi 
Medeté mo nashi. 


The pines we use to decorate, 

Our outer gates each New Year's day, 
Are but as milestones, warning us 
How swiftly life doth ebb away. 


They tell us how, as time flies on, 

The unknown world approacheth near, 

Making sume sad, whil- some are gay, 

Some to rejoice, and some to fear.—J. E. pz Becxer. 


THE BANK OF JAPAN. 
THE amounts of convertible notes and reserves 
in the Bank of Japan for the week ended the 
21st inst. were as follows :— 

Cosveatibie Notss. 


EN, 
97,855,552 


Reserves AND SECURITIES. 


EN, 
Gold coin and bullion. 2§,063.595 
Silver coin and bullion. 30,092,604 


Notes issued 


Public Loan Bonds..,... 15,866,450 
Treasury Bills ..... tees = 
Government Bills.. 1,721,609 


Deeds: io. sceccccacscsoverssses 4,111,294 


77,855,382 77,855.553 
Of the above total issue of notes, the sum of 
yet 5.654.332 is in the treasury of the Bank, and 
yen 72,201,220 in actual circulation, the latter 
showing an increase of yen 329,988 as com- 
pared with yer 71,871,232 at the end of-the 
previous week. , 


ASAMA-YAMA. 
A TELEGRAM published by the Oficial Gazetle 
says that at fifteen minutes past 3 o'clock in the 
morning of the 24th instant, loud noises ema- 
nated from the well known volcano Asama- 
yama, and an unusual volume of smoke poured 
from the crater. These phenomena continued 
for about thirty minutes. Another telegram 
from Gumma Prefecture reports that the moun- 
tain broke into eruption on its northern side at 
the time mentioned, and that quantities of sand 
were ejected. A third telegram from Tochigi 


Prefecture says that during an interval of about 
24 hours from the night of the 23rd instant, 
showers of hot sand were twice ejected from the 
mountain. 


COUNTS INOUYE AND OKUMA. 

Tue Oficial Gazette of yesterday (26th instant) 
contains an announcement that Counts Okuma 
and Inouye, though not belonging to the Cabinet, 
are to be treated ag Cabinet Ministers. It will 
be remembered that the same honour was con- 
ferred on Counts Kuroda and Ito when they 
resigned their portfolios. The same Gaseste 
contains also the following intimation :— 

Cbinet Ministers permitted to retire from office by 
their own desire or t:ansferred to another post, may, in 
consideration of distinguished services, be accorded 
the treatment due to their position when in the Cabinet. 


* 
* * 


The Oficial Gazetfe further announces that, 
in consideration of the distinguished military 
services rendered by Count Yamagata, his name 
shall be borne on the Reserve List. Count 
Yamagata, on being appointed Minister Pre- 
sident of State, was relieved of his offices as 
Inspector-General of the Forces and Temporary 
Director-General of Fortifications. His actual 
connection with military life was thus severed, 
but as his military talents cannot be dispensed 
with, the exceptional course of retaining his 
name on the Reserve List has been resorted to. 


d 


THE OSAKA TETSUDO KAISHA. 


Tur Osaka Tetsudo Kaisha seems to be al- 
ways in trouble. Last spring Mr. Mogami, 
President of the Company, Mr. Hirai, chief 
engineer, and several other principal members 
of the staff simultaneously resigned their posi- 
tions, in consequence of some difference of 
views between them and certain shareholders. 
But the difficulty was overcome after mutual 
explanations. No sooner, however, was a re- 
conciliation effected, than new troubles began 
to present themselves, and lately Mr. Mogami 
and others had to carry out their original in- 
tention. On their resignation, Mr. Okahashi 
Jisuke was appointed President, and Mr. Tanabe 
Mitsu, Vice-President. It is now reported, says 
the Shogyo Shimpo, that the company is again 
in a condition of ferment, in consequence of some 
of its servants having received bribes, though 
from whom is not stated, or for what purpose. 


HAND-CAR RAILWAY BETWEEN ODAWARA AND 
ATAML. 

AccorpinG to the Shogyo Shimpo, there seems 
to be on foot a scheme for constructing a 
hand-car railway between Odawara and Atami. 
Among the projectors of the undertaking we 
find the names of Messrs. Hiranuma Senzo, 
Takashima Kaemon, and Mogi Sobei of Yoko- 
hama, and Messrs. Okura Kihachiro and Yoko- 
yama Magoichiro of Tokyo. The Aippos 
Doboku Kaisha (Japan Engineering Company) 
is reported to have declared itself ready to 
contract for the line at 200,000 yen, the es- 
timated distance being about 13 miles. But 
our contemporary is not certain whether the 
project will be carried out or not. 


THE KWANSAL RAILWAY, ‘ 

A PorTIon of the Kwansai Railway Company's 
line between Kusatsu and Mikumo (9 miles in 
length) having been completed, its opening for 
traffic was celebrated on the 15th instant at the 
Mikumo terminus. Those assembled by invita- 
tion numbered about three hundred ; they were 
mostly shareholders of the company, officials, 
and leading merchants of the Mie and Shiga 
Prefectures. Mr. Nakano, President of the 
company, delivered an address, after which re- 
freshments were given to the guests. It is also 
reported that the portion between Mikumo and 
Gotanda (11 miles in distance) has been com- 
pleted, and that a trial journey was made over it 
the same day. This portion will be formally 
opened for traffic early next year. 


We understand that Mr. S. Bing, of Paris, 
formerly of Yokohama, and partner in the firm 
of Bing & Co., has been decorated Chevalier 
of the Legion of Honour. 
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COUNT OKUMA AND MR. H. W. 
DENISON. 
- > 

HE Mainichi Shimbun, alluding to 
the first interview between Mr. H. 
W. DENISON and Count OkuMaA after the 
latter’s recovery, saysthat Mr, DENISON has 
rendered exceptional services in connec- 
tion with the question of Treaty Revision 
There can be no second opinion on this 
point. We doubt whether the Japanese 
Government was ever more ably, certainly 
it has never been more faithfully, served 
than by Mr. DENISON. In every phase of 
the difficult problem of Treaty Revision 
his sound jucgment and excellent tact 
made themselves felt, and it is pleasant 
to see a tribute paid to his worth by a 
leading vernacular journal. Such tributes 
are all toorare. Too often men who have 
worked for this country as though it were 
their own, and whose labours have not 
been without tangible fruit, are allowed to 
drift back into the great West from which 
they came, without one kindly word of 
appreciation from the organs of public 
opinion in Japan. We do not assert that 
this neglect is intentional. On the con- 
trary, we fully understand that to a cer- 
tain extent it is inevitable. The peculiar 
conditions under which foreigners live here 
cut them off, more or less, from the ken 
of the general public, and, therefore, from 
newspaper notice. Still it is hard to per- 
suade ourselves that if any real interest 
were felt in their doings, or if any real 
desire to render them justice existed, some 
notice of their work would not be occa- 
sionally taken by the vernacular journals. 
Will it ever come about, we wonder, that 
breaking down of barriers for which some 
of us have toiled so hard; that erasure of 
race-distinctions which will enable foreign- 
ers to understand the Japanese and be 
understood by them? Speculations apart, 
however, we trust the Mainichi Shimbun 
will permit us to thank it for having broken 
through a reserve that renders service in 
this country very cold and cheerless to 
foreigners. The case that elicits its ap- 
plause is indeed exceptional, as it ubserves 
itself, but we wish to think that the pre- 

cedent it offers will find imitators. 

Mr. DENISON is reported to have told 
Count OKUMA that Japan could never 
offer him any adequate compensation for 
what he had suffered in her service. Yet, 
unless we are much mistaken, Count OKu- 
Ma’S reward will come ere long. It is 
impossible to imagine that when the public 
obtains a clearer insight into Japan’s 
foreign affairs, there will be any hesitation 
to recognise the value of Count OKUMA'S 
achievements. He and Count INOUYE 
did for Japan what the most hopeful 
of her people never imagined feasible a 
few years ago. We have often said, and 
we repeat here with more emphasis than 
ever—if that were possible—that Count 
OxkuMaA’s scheme failed of consummation, 
not through its own want of merit, but be- 


cause its details were dragged into the 
arena of party politics. His old-time con- 
nection with the Katshin-to fatally blocked 
the path to success. The organs of that 
great party took up the question with 
unwary vehemence, and let it be plainly 
seen that they intended to plant the Kaz- 
shin-to banner on the pedestal of Treaty 
Revision achieved, so that all other poli- 
tical parties might fall down and worship 
it. Jealousy was ‘at once excited, and 
from argument the partisans of the various 
parties passed to recrimination, until 
many who had wished well to Count 
Oxkuma’s scheme and been willing to sup- 
port it, were estranged by the violence of 
their critics. Doubtless the idea of an 
alien administering Japanese law in the 
name of the Japanese SOVEREIGN must 
always have shocked some susceptibilities. 
But the public at large would have paid 
little or no attention to this point, and 
those who did consider it would have been 
content to suffer it as a compromise, had 
not party politicians made it their Shibbo- 
leth, We Great Britain know how 
quickly a mole-hill is converted into a 
mountain when political agitators set 
themselves to build it up. The employ- 
ment of four or five foreigners in the 
capacity of Japanese Judges may not, per- 
haps, be properly described as a mole-hill. 
But neither was it a mountain until rival 
parties began to manipulate it. They did, 
beyond question, succeed in exciting na- 
tional prejudice so strongly on the subject 
that to proceed with the project would 
have been more than rash. But its abandon- 
ment is primarily attributable to imprud- 
ence on the side of its advocates and 
intolerance on the part of their opponents, 
not to any intrinsic unworthiness of its 
own. Such terms as Count OKUMA was 
on the point of securing, exceeded the 
highest aspirations held by his country a 
year before he came into office, and the 
fact will be appreciated when men are 
sufficiently calm to perceive the true cause 
of failure. ‘ 

Curiously enough, just as we write these 
words the $277 Shimpo of the 2oth instant 
is laid before us, and in its columns we 
find a very outspoken panegyric of the 
ability, resolution, and tact displayed by 
Count OKUMA in the conduct of Japan’s 
foreign affairs. Even his opponents, says 
the F77z, were astonished at the things he 
accomplished, and his physicians assert 
that to his great heart at least as much 
as to their remedies they attribute his 
recovery from the cruel injuries he re- 
ceived. A smaller man could not have 
chosen but chafe and fret to find himself 
struck down at such a critical moment and 
to see the fruit of his hard labours plucked 
from his lips. But Count OKUMA accepted 
the situation without a murmur, and amply 
justified the old adage that truly great 
men are greatest in misfortune. 


in 


COUNT OKUMA'S FUTURE POSITION. 
—_——_>_—_— 

T has hitherto been the usual custom 

in this country that a Minister of State 

on resigning his portfolio accepts a 
less active post, such as that of Privy 
Councillor or Court Councillor. The 
transfer from a seat in the Cabinet, with 
all its responsibilities and difficulties, to a 
position virtually a sinecure, must strike 
outsiders as a peculiar feature of Japanese 
political life. In the West, if a statesman 
and his colleagues differ so acutely as to 
render his exclusion from the Cabinet a 
necessity, he generally goes out of office 
altogether, and wields a free lance until 
the wheel of time brings him once again 
within reach of a portfolio. The latter 
course certainly seems the more natural if 
purely political issues are at stake. But 
so soon as party or clan begins to be 
taken into consideration, it is evident that 
though a divergence of opinion temporarily 
force men asunder, the more permanent 
tie which originally united them may 
induce them to sacrifice dignity to ex- 
pediency. If there were posts in the 
British Administration such as the Sumitsu 
Komon-kan, Kiuchiu Komon-kan, and so 
forth of Japan, it is exceedingly probable 
that we should see them occupied through- 
out by men with whom the Government 
found some slight difficulty in working 
harmoniously, yet whom it could not 
afford to let pass into opposition. Read- 
ing the history of Japan during the past 
wenty years, we find that whenever a 
statesman withdrew altogether from the 
Government, he became thenceforth its 
more or less active opponent, sometimes, 
indeed, going so far as to foment rebellion. 
Examples of men who passed from the 
Cabinet to the immediate or subsequent 
leadership of political parties opposed to the 
Government, are Counts OKUMA, ITAGAKI, 
andGoTo. Of these statesmen incompar- 
able the strongest in an intellectual sense is 
Count OkKuMA, and now, after again hold- 
ing a portfolio for a period of less than two 
years, he has once more resigned. Will 
he accept the post of Privy Councillor or 
Court Councillor, or will he give up office 
altogether? This is the question asked 
anxiously by the public and repeated, 
though left unanswered, by the press. 
Count OKUMA is somewhat peculiarly 
circumstanced. The radical difference that - 
separated him from his colleagues of the 
Cabinet in 1881 no longer exists, and 
the cause of his present resignation is 
his refusal to abandon a policy with 
which the Cabinet was in entire accord at 
the outset. Were he to go into opposition 
at once, the principal plank in his plat- 
form must be the so-called danko-setsu, or 
resolute pushing of Treaty Revision. Yet 
he is far too astute a statesman to ignore 
the strength developed by public opinion 
during the past six months. It is true that 
the intensity of the feeling against the 
proposed conditions was excited chiefly 
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by the friction of parties. But the feeling 
undoubtedly exists, and for the moment 
constitutes a paramount factor of the situa- 
tion, whatever may have been its cause. 
Count OKuUMA is not at all likely to mis- 
take or under-rate this fact. While, like 
all far-seeing Japanese, fully appreciating 
the importance of Revision, he is not less 
alive to the importance of choosing times 
and seasons judiciously. We have not, 
therefore, the smallest expectation that he 
will commit himself and his great party to 
a precipitate policy in respect of the prob- 
lem which his resolution and tact brought 
so nearly within sight of solution. But 
neither do we expect to see him accept a 
Councillorship or any other sinecure. His 
physical condition entitles him to perfect 
rest, and his achievements in office were 
such that he can afford to wait quietly for 
their fruit. 


THE KOREAN TRADE REGULATIONS 
AND CHINA'S STRANGE ATTITUDE 
IN RESPECT OF THEM. 

a ee 

N our issue of the 2nd ist. we insert- 
ed an extract from the Chinese Times 
containing so-called ‘‘ New Trade Regula- 
tions for Jenchuan and Chemulpo.” It 
was stated in the preamble to the Re- 
gulations that the Taotai of Tientsin, in 
obedience to instructions from the Vice- 
roy, promulgated these Regulations, which 
were “the result of certain representations 
made to the Viceroy and the Korean Fo. 
reign Office by the Chinese Minister” 
at Séul. The circumstance excited some 
comment. It was certainly a curious state 
of affairs that regulations governing the 
inland navigation of a country which pos- 
sesses, internationally at least, the full 
status of an independent State, should be 
promulgated by a Viceroy of a neighbouring 
empire logically only her peer. This 
matter, curious in itself, was rendered quite 
incomprehensible by the fact that, accord- 
ing to the report of the Japanese Chargé 
_d’ Affaires at Séul contained in the Oficial 
Gasette of the Japanese Government of 
the 12th November last, that official re- 
ceived due notice from the Korean Go- 
vernment that the Regulations in question 
were enacted by the same Government 
and that they should be enforced from the 
7th of October last. That the Japanese 
Chargé d’Affaires and other foreign Re- 
presentatives accredited to the Court of 
Séul, should quietly bow to Regulations 
promulgated by a Chinese Viceroy, and 
that they should enjoin conformation there- 
with upon their nationals repairing to the 
peninsula, was an absurdity well calculated 
to tax to the utmost the credulity of even 
those best acquainted with the anomalous 
relation in which Korea stands to her big 
neighbour. To us, indeed, the inci- 
dent seemed so remarkable that we 
took steps to ascertain the facts of the 
case, and have succeeded in obtaining 
from trustworthy sources the following 


information. The navigation of the river 
Kangoo, between Jenchuan and Chemul- 
po, was for a long time left in a state 
of perfect freedom, there being abso- 
lutely no regulations whatever for the 
inspection of vessels. Of course, the 
temptation thus offered was not likely to 
be universally resisted. Certain Chinese 
traders, more keen than scrupulous, soon 
seized on the opportunity to carry ona 
smuggling export trade of ginseng from 
Chemulpo. The matter was taken notice 
of by the “Korean Government, who 
began to think it imperative that some 
means should be devised to put an end to 
such evasions of their customs. * With 
this purpose in view, they proceeded to 
prepare a draft of regulations, which 
was submitted for the consideration of 
the Foreign Representatives in Korea. 
These regulations, after receiving a few 
amendments at the hands of some of the 
Foreign Representatives, especially of the 
Japanese Chargé d’Affaires, became at last 
embodied in the form published by the 
Shih Pao and translated in the columns of 
the Chinese Times. From these facts, it 
will be seen that the regulations were 
framed and enacted by the Korean Go- 
vernment itself, instead of being drafted 
and promulgated by the Chinese Viceroy, 
as would appear from the statement in the 
Tientsin paper. As to the part the Chi- 
nese Resident played in the matter, he is, 
indeed, said to have made representations 
to the Korean Foreign Office, but he 
simply did so conjointly with the Japanese 
Chargé d’Affaires—and at the latter’s in- 
stance too—in reply to an invitation of the 
Korean Government for their suggestions 
on the point. Why then does the preamble 
of the Regulations published by the Shzz 
Pao contain such a large-mouthed an- 
nouncement about “the Hai-kwan Taotai 
of Tientsin, in obedience to instructions 
from H.E. the Viceroy, having promul- 
gated Regulations for the control of trade 
with Korean ports,” and why is it dis- 
tinctly stated that “these Regulations are 
the result of certain representations made 
to H.E. the Viceroy and the Korean Fo- 
reign Office by the Chinese Minister at 
Sdul, who deeply deplored the smuggling 
irregularities daily practised in connection 
with the Korean trade”? Was this pre- 
amble concocted in the office of the Shzh 
Pao, or was it officially furnished to that 
journal? It is difficult to answer these 
questions, but we may at least say of the 
affair that it is in strict conformity with 
the system hitherto pursued by China, who 
misses no opportunity to represent the 
Hermit Kingdom in the light of her de- 
pendent, though she is at the same time 
careful to avoid all responsibilities result- 
ing from such a relation. 


THE NEW CABINET. 
—_————_o—————_ 

OUNT INOUYE’S resignation has 

at length been accepted. Anintima- 
tion to that effect is contained in the 
Oficial Gazette of the 24th instant. The 
statement isthat the Count is relieved of the 
portfolio of Agriculture and Commerce at 
his own request, and appointed to the post 
of Fa-ko-no-ma Giko, the nearest English 
equivalent of which is Lord in Waiting. 
Nearly four months have elapsed since 
the time when Count INOUYE first signified 
his desire to retire from the Cabinet. 
Yielding, however, to the persuasions of 
his colleagues, he consented to remain, in | 
the first place until Count YAMAGATA’S 
return, and in the second until some satis- 
factory arrangements could be made as to 
the composition of the New Cabinet. 
These arrangements have now been 
effected. So far as concerns the Depart- 
ment over which Count INOUYE has 
hitherto presided, its portfolio is transfer- 
red to Mr. IWAMURA, who was appointed 
Vice-Minister of Agriculture and Com- 
merce at the close of 1887, having pre- 
viously served as Chief of the Hokkaido 
Administration. Mr. IWAMURA’S abilities 
are held in high esteem by the public, 
especially by Count INOUYE, who has had 
exceptional opportunities of judging. His 
admission to the Cabinet will no doubt be 
hailed with satisfaction by those who have 
been contending of late that the holders 
of portfolios should not be limited to noble- 
men. Apart from this, however, we be- 
lieve the appointment to be suitable and 
judicious. Of course there is no disguis- 
ing the fact that Count INouye’s retire- 
ment is a serious loss to the Government, 
weakening it in every sense. But it is gene- 
rally understood that Count INQUYE’S re- 
solve has been taken in obedience to a 
strong conviction that he is serving the 
best interests of the State, and that his con- 
tinued presence in the Cabinet at this 
juncture would be attended with disad- 
vantages of which outsiders are not, per- 
haps, fully competent to judge. The office 
accepted by the retiring Minister is, as its 
name suggests, nothing more than a link 
between him and the Government, but 
from that point of view it is not without 
significance. Its name is probably new 
to most of our readers, and there is this 
peculiarity about it that all its holders 
previous to the nomination of Count 
INOUYE, have been of the old feudal 
nobility. It carries with it no special 
duties except occasional attendance at 
Court, but it is a distinction conferred on 
most of the leading members of the Daz- 
myo class, and doubtless admission into 
this inner circle of the aristocracy is in- 
tended to be interpreted as a signal mark 
of Imperial favour. 

The Foreign Office, according to a 
Gasette of the 25th instant, passes under 
the direction of Viscount AOKI, who has 
had the great advantage of serving as 
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Vice-Minister during the régime of Counts 
INOUYE and OKUMA. The Viscount speaks 
both German and English, the former per- 
fectly, the latter accurately but with less 
fluency. A long residence in Germany, 
and the fact that he is married to a Ger- 
man lady, were quoted when he first 
entered the Foreign Ofhce as pointing to 
pro-German proclivities which might more 
or less narrow his sphere of usefulness. 
Doubtless most men entertain a feeling of 
affection for the lands they know best, 
and if Viscount AOKI did not feel some 
partiality for a country where he learned 
much and passed many happy years, he 
would be decidedly singular, especially 
when the country is one which even at a 
distance impresses us all so forcibly. But 
those who know the Viscount well bear 
witness to the liberal and cosmopolitan 
character of his views. Certain it is 
that he is entirely sensible of the para- 
mount importance of British friendship 
to Japan, and that he fully understands 
how strongly British influence is, and 
must remain, rooted in this country. 
What policy he will pursue with regard to 
the terrible” problem of Treaty Revision, 
we dare not venture to predict. There 
cannot be much doubt, however, that a 
final decision on this point, a decision con- 
sistent with Viscount AOkfs views, and 
reasonably capable of being carried out, 
had been arrived at before he consented to 
accept the portfolio. To express con- 
fidence in anything connected with Treaty 
Revision demands a larger measure of 
sanguineness than we can pretend to 
possess, but in truth we see no reason why 
Japan should be perplexed about her 
course or encounter any serious obstacles 
in following it. 

The most important feature of the new 
organization is that Count YAMAGATA 
succeeds Prince SANJO as Minister Presi- 
‘dent of State, retaining the portfolio of the 
Interior. It was understood from the first 
that Prince SANJO had only consented to 
preside over the Cabinet asatemporary mea- 
sure, and public opinion pointed to Count 
YAMAGATA as his successor at an early date. 
The Count is a statesman of great prudence 
and moderation. It would be impossible 
to find anyone better qualified to assume 
the leadership of the Government at this 
juncture. He is popular with all parties, 
and the people trust him thoroughly. We 
may be confident, too, that so long as he 
remains at its head the Cabinet will work 
at least harmoniously, and seeing that 
want of harmony was the rock upon which 
the last Cabinet suffered shipwreck, it is 
no small satisfaction to feel that an era of 
union, and therefore of strength, has once 
more been inaugurated. 

From that much discussed point of view, 
clan influence, the constitutton of the new 
Cabinet ought to prove satisfactory. Of 
the nine regular members, three are of 
Choshiu extraction, namely, Count YAMA- 
GATA, Count YAMADA and Viscount. AOKI ; 


three of Sasshiu, namely, Count MatTsu- 
KATA, Count SAIGO, and Count OYAMA; 
two of Toshiu, namely, Count GOTO and 
Mr. IWAMURA; and one of the Bakufu, 
namely, Viscount ENOMOTO. Count OKI, 
who succeeds Count ITO as President 
of the Privy Council, and who, like his 
predecessor, has a seat in the Cabinet, 
is anative of Hizen. The Minister of 
the Household, Viscount HIJIKATA, is of 
Tosa extraction, but does not sit in the Ca- 
binet. It will be seen, therefore, that, in the 
Cabinet, Choshiu and Sasshiu are equally 
represented, as also are Hizen and the 
Bakufu, and Toshiu has two portfolios. 
Among the Ministers of State, on the 
other hand, three portfolios each fall to 
Choshiu and Toshiu, three to Sasshiu, and 
one to the Bakufu, while the important 
post of President of the Privy Council is 
given to Hizen. The organisation has 
evidently been directed by a desire to dis- 
tribute these important posts as equally 
as possible among the leading clans. 


CASH OFFICES REGULATIONS. 
_——__o__——- 
ImpgRtaL OrpINANCE No. 126. 

We hereby give Our sanction to the present 
regulations as to the Rules concerning Cash 
Offices, and order the same to be promulgated. 

(His Imperial Majesty’s Sign-Manual.) 
[Great Seal.] 
Dated the rith day of the rath month of the 
2and year of Meiji. 
(Countersigned) 
Prince Sanso SangTomi, 
Minister President of State. 
a Count MarsuxatTa Masayosal, 
Minister of State for Finance, 


ImperiAL Orninance No. 126. 
Rutes ConcerninG Casu Stores, 


Article 1.—A Cash Office is the place wherein 
cash deposited, paid out, or taken in, at the 
National Treasury will be controlled. 

Article 2.—Cash Offices will be divided into 
three, as follow :— 

_ L—Central Cash Office. 

Il.—Main Cash Office. 

IIL.—Branch Cash Office. 

Article 3.—The Central Cash Office will be esta- 
blished in Tokyo, and a Main Cash Office in every 
City (except Tokyo) and Prefecture, and Sapporo, 
Hakodate, and Nemuro in Hokkaido. 

The Minister of State for Finance shall establish 
a Branch Cash Office everywhere he thinks neces- 
sary besides the above places. 

Article 4.—The Cash Offices will be under the 
superintendence of the Minister of State for 
Finance. 

Article 5.—The Main Cash Offices will be con- 
trolled by the Central Cash Office; and will govern 
their own respective dependent Branch Cash 
Offices. 

The Branch Cash Offices in Tokyo, however, will 
be governed directly by the Central Cash Office. 

Article 6.—The deposit, expenditure, and re- 
ceipt of cash of the Central, Main, and Branch 
Cash Offices shall be managed by the Bank of 
Japan. 

Article 7.—The Bank of Japan shall open branch 
offices or acting offices in several localities for the 
management of the deposits, expenditures, and 
receipts of the cash of the Main and Branch Cash 
Offices. 

Article 8.—Chiefs of branch or acting offices of 
the Bank of Japan shall be charged, as agents of 
the accountants of the Cash Offices, with a part 
of the business of the Offices. 

If the business of the Cash Offices be managed 
ata Lranch.or acting office, the chief of the acting 
office shall entrust the business agent to the chief 
of the branch office. 

Article 9.—When the Bank of Japan intends to 
appoint acting offices in localities in accordance 
with Article 7, it must obtain the permission of the 
Minister of State for Finance. ~ 


Article 10.—The Minister of State for Finance 
may examine the safe and records of Cash Offices 
by sending inspectors at any time. : 

In this case all the safes and records in the Bank 
of Japan, its branch offices and those banks which 
may be its acting offices, may also be examined. 

Article 11.—The Bank of Japan shall be re- 
sponsible to the Government for the deposit, dis- 
bursement, and income of cash at the Central, 
Main and Branch Cash Offices. 

Article 12.—The classes of records which will be 
provided in the Cash Offices, their regulation, the 
order of expenditures and receipts, and the regu- 
lation of the examination of the Cash Offices 
shall be provided by the Minister of State for 
Finance. 

Article 13.—These regulations shall come into 
force on and after the rst day of the 4th month of 
the 23rd year of Meiji. 


STATUS OF NAVAL AND MILITARY 
OFFICERS. 
———_oe——_ 

IMPERIAL ORDINANCE No. 125. 

We hereby give Our sanction to the present 
regulations as an addition to the Regulations for 
the Status of Naval and Military Commissioned 

Officers, and order the same to be promulgated. 
(His Imperial Majesty’s Sign Manual.] 
(Great Seal.) 

Dated the 14th November, 1889. 

(Countersigned) 

aan Prince Sanyo SaANETOMI, 

Minister President of State. 

Count Oyama Iwao, 
Minister of State for War, 
Count Sarco TsuxkuMICHI, 
Minister of State for the Navy. 


IMPERIAL OrpiNaNnceE No. 125. 

The following paragraph shall be added to Ar- 
ticle 5 of the Regulations for the Status of Naval 
and Military Commissioned Officers :— 

5th.—When an officer becomes a member of the 
House of Peers, in accordance with Article 4 of the 
Ordinance concerning the House of Peers. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE CABINET. 
———_——__—_— 
ImperraL Rescript. 
We hereby determine the Functions of the Cabi- 


net. 
(Imperial Sign Manual). 


(Great Seal.) 
24th day, 12th month, 22nd year of Meiji 
(24th December, 1889). 
(Here follow the signatures of all the 
members of the Cabinet). 


(Signed) 


ImperiaL Norirication No. 135. 
FUNCTIONS OF THE CABINBT. 

Art. IL.—The Cabinet is composed of the various 
Ministers of State. 

Art. II.—The Minister President of State stands 
at the head of the Ministers of State, reports affairs 
of State to the Sovereign, and in compliance with 
Impetial instructions, has general control over 
the various branches of the Administration, 

Act. IIT.—The Minister President of State, 
should an occasion seem sufficiently important to 
demand such a course, has competence to give in- 
structions to any branch of the Administration or 
to suspend its notifications, pending an expression 
of the Sovereign’s will on the subject. 

Act. 1V.—AIl Laws and all Imperial Ordinances 
affecting the Administration as a whole, shall bear 
the counter-signature of the Minister President as 
well as that of the Minister from whose Depart- 
ment they directly emanate. All Imperial Ordi- 
nances affecting a special Department only, shall 
be countersigned by the Minister of that Depart- 
ment alone. 

Art. V.—The following matters shall be sub- 
mitted for deliberation by the Cabinet:— = - 

(1.) Drafts of Laws, Financial Estimates, and 

Settled Accounts. 

(2.) Treaties with foreign countries and all 

national questions of importance. 

(3.) Ordinances relating to Administration, or 

to the carrying out of Regulations and Laws. 

(4.) Disputes connected with the relative com- 

petence of Ministers of Departments. 
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(5.) Petitions from the people, handed down 
from the Throne or submitted by the Im- 
perial Diet. 

(6.) Expenditures apart from the Ordinary Es- 
timates, 

(7.) Appointments of chokunin officials and 
of Local Prefects and Governors, as well as 
their promotions and removals. 


In addition to the above, any important matters 
connected with the duties of Ministers of Depart- 
ments, and having relation to the higher branches 
of the Administration, shall also be submitted for 
deliberation by the Cabinet. 


Art. VIL—Every Minister of a Department is 
competent to submit any matter whatsoever bear- 
ing on his functions for the consideration of the 
Cabinet through the Minister President. 


Art. VIL.—With the exception of military or 
naval affairs of grave importance which, having 
been reported directly to the Sovereign by the 
Chief of Staff, may have been submitted by His 
Majesty for the consideration of the Cabinet, the 
Ministers of State for War and the Navy shall re- 
port to the Minister President. 


Art. VIII.—Should the Minister President be 
prevented from discharging his functions, they 
may be temporarily deleyated to another Minister 
of State in conjunction with the latter’s own duties. 


Act. IX.—Should any Minister of State be pre- 
vented from discharging his functions, they may 
be delegated temporarily to another Minister of 
State in conjunction with the latter’s own duties, 
or another Minister may be appointed to discharge 
them. 

Art. X.—In addition to the various Ministers 
of State, a Minister may be specially authorized 
to sit in the Cabinet. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
—_———_—o__——_ 
JAPANESE ART. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘JAPAN Mai.” 

Srr,—Mr. Conder, in the highly interesting 
lecture on Japanese Art, which he lately delivered 
before the Meiji Bijitsu) Kai, not ungracefully 
brings the charge against me of showing a great 
misconception of the meaning of the term Decora- 
tive Art. His charge calls for a teply, which, 
though it may be somewhat contentious, | trust the 
learned architect will not deem to be other than 
the retort courteous. If I trespass beyond the 
space which the teasonable correspondent ought 
to avail himself of in a public newspaper, I can 
only pray in aid of my defence the interest of the 
subject rather than of anything I may have to say 
about the personal matter involved. In the first 
place then, as to the position which my unfortunate 
rematk held in the paper which I had the honour 
to read before the Riuchi Kai. That paper dealt 
entirely with the Pictorial Art of Japan. It 
seemed to be too full of laboured definition already; 
but as [had once embarked on defining terms, I 
could hardly make use of one so loosely applied— 
as I think—as Decorative Art without giving 
some indication of what I meant by it. If 1 had 
given the fuller definition which I have given in 
other pages but which, for their infinite relief 
I may say, are not likely to trouble your readers, 
a long and tedious lecture would have become 
still more wearisome. ‘Ihe definition had there. 
fore to be curtailed to meet the necessities of the 
moment. The point I wished to refute was this: 
that Japanese Pictorial Art is one which depending 
mainly on beauty of line, distegards the accurate 
representation of the lines of which its subjects 
are composed, and therefore at worstis only a 
caligraphic at, at best falls within the limits of 
the art which deals merely in “line for line’s 
sake.” For the purpose of answering this criti- 
cism, of emphasising the fact on which surely all 
of us in Japan are agreed, that Japanese Art is 
a representative art, I introduced the definition 
to show the distinction between such an art and 
the Art of Decoration. I do not believe, Mr. 
Conder surely does not even think that I believe, 
that this art exhausts the functions of Decorative 
Art. But as I understand him he won’t let me 
even call it Decorative Ait. In much writing on 
the subject I have so called it with impunity, and 
immunity from criticism, for many years. I be- 
lieve in spite of my learned critic’s dissent, 
that it is in current use; and further that) it 
isa better term than ‘Act of Ornament.” Or- 
nament is a horrid word, weakened of its origi- 
nal signification by too palpable suggestions of 
the “fctile abominations” of the British lodging- 
house mantel-piece, and the pink and white 
ringlets of paper which, with flowets unmention- 
able, adorn the grate below. The glowing pages 


of Owen Jones’ Grammar of Ornament” never 
shut out from my eyes the gruesome image of 
the man who cries so dolorously “ornaments for 
your fire-stoves.” Again the word “ ornamental” 
is insufficient to express any very precise meaning. 
What does “ornamental art” convey to one’s 
mind? Is not all art ornamental? Do not the 
Japanese consider the kakimono the most fitting 
ornament for the tokonoma? What does an 
ornamental artist”? mean? One, surely, whose 
Greek god-like form has been arrayed by Puole. 
But a ‘decorative artist”? means something. 
To one who has studied their work long and 
lovingly, it seems to invoke the spirit of such 
men as the great precursors of Albrecht Dadrer, 
Israhel von Meckenen and a host whose names 
have passed into the oblivion from which their 
woiks have been saved, and his followers whom 
we know both by name and deed, Altdorfer, Alde- 
grever, Béham, the two De Bries, and a score of 
others. Many of these men provided ornamental 
designs for the goldsmiths: this for their daily 
bread; but the works by which they are chiefly re- 
membered are the wonderful plates they engraved 
by which they raised decorative art—one cannot 
call them ornament, for there was nothing orna- 
mented—to a recognized position as a high art. 

I have said that the art of “line for line’s sake” 
is a part only of decorative art. The other branch 
of the art concerns itself with the arrangement of 
beautiful things in a beautiful way. In England 
we know little of this: we have pictures and we 
have walls, and literally the pictures ‘‘go to the 
wall.” ‘The idea of fitting the picture to its 
surroundings, or the surroundings to the pic- 
tures, never occurs to us: the clash of colour in 
pictures hanging side by side is a torture of 
which we die daily in zesthetic pain. The magic 
rules which the Japanese have formulated for this 
as for every other pleasure of life, that extraordi- 
nary knowledge of the proprieties, based as it is on 
most accurate observation and most perfect taste, 
come to the Western mind as little less than a 
revelation. We feel that they know as facts what 
we have been groping after for years, and still 
call fancies: that they have an exact science of 
which we barely understand the rudiments. Of 
some of these myteries Mr. Conder is the acknow- 
ledged high-priest: he is the instructor and 
we the pupils. He has mastered the rules which 
govern the hanging of pictures; he knows all 
about the planning of gardens and the arrange- 
ment of flowers. When he sets all these matters 
forth for our learnings in fuller form than he 
has done already, we shall owe him greater thanks 
even than we do to-day. But I shall think that 
the high-priest nods if he will not accept this as 
sound: that Japanese art is a representative ait, 
of a very pure order on account of its complete 
dependence on line, but of a secondary order on 
account of the absence of good surface work; that 
the pictures are put to decorative uses almost 
exclusively, the decorative qualities being added in 
the silken appurtenances of the kakemono. I 
think that it is in the setting of the picture and in 
its subsequent disposition in a room, and in these 
things only that decorative art concerns itself with 
pictures, thatis, with representative art; and [think 
further that it is in this way only that Japanese pic- 
torial art can be called decorative. Itis in this ap- 
plication of pictorial art to decorative purposes, 
and again I must say, in this alone, that mural 
painting of purely representative subjects can be 
described as decorative ait. It matters little whe- 
ther a picture is painted first upon canvas and 
hung upon the wall, or whether it is painted 
directly on the plaster or the stone. ‘The materials 
must be changed, that is all: the end must be 
attained by other means. Jt may necessitate a 
flatter style of work,—suiface work may be almost 
impossible—that will drive it to depend all the 
more on accurate drawing and vigour of concep 
tion, But flat painting is not necessarily de- 
corative work; such a fresco, for example, as Sir 
Frederick Leighton’s ‘The Arts of Peace applied 
to War” in the South Kensington Museum is a 
picture in every sense of the word; a lower form 
of representative work itis true, but one which the 
occasion demanded and justifies, and which the 
genius of the artist raised to a pitch which mural 
painting hardly knew before. 

But the subject is an endless one, and pethaps, 
after all, the point resolves itself into a battle of 
words. I have thought ever since I have studied 
the subject that the lines between representative 
art and decoralive ait are very firmly drawn; I 


‘think that my definition was sufficiently full to 


indicate the direction in which these lines run; 
and as to both points I venture to think so still. 

But, Mr. Editor, T must, with your gracious 
favour, lake np my parable against you too, though 
I know that that bourne from whence no com- 
munications ever return, the waste-paper basket, 
is your footstool, 


In that ecstatic praise of the Japanese power of 
line-drawing in which we all indulge, we are apt to 
forget that Western artists can draw lines too, 
and that these also are lines of beauty. For 
example, I need only point to the wonderful fore- 
shortening which characterises the pictures of such 
a man as Albert Moore. But you have, more 
than once I think, used what I may call the 
pencil and india-rubber”’ argument, to show that 
the Western art teaching is deficient. I cannot 
speak very positively on the point, but Tthink Lam 
not far wrong in saying that neither the one nor the 
other are ever used in the Art Schools of Europe, 
What cannot be denied, however, isthat there is a 
fundamental difference between the lines character. 
istic of the Eastern and Western draughtsmen. 
Aud, explain it as we may, the former does pro- 
duce lines which translate swiftness on to paper; 
the latter does not come within even a measurable 
distance of expressing motion (except with ships, 
for reasons already noted). But though the re- 
sult of the difference is so curious and so interest- 
ing, the cause of it is fairly apparent. “The axis of 
Eastern curves is never at the same point of the 
body as the axis of Western curves. Change the 
axis, and we change the length of the tracing limb ; 
as this limb is lengthened, so new articulating 
joints come into play, each of which exerts more or 
less influence, not only on the free lines which the 
limb can trace, but also on the power of producing 
carefully studied lines. Now in Western art the 
position of this axis varies as follows: the tip or 
first joint of the little finger: the whole right side 
of the hand from the knuckle to the base of the 
wrist: above the wrist, at the point where the arm 
is rested on the left hand or on the mahit-stick : and 
lastly at the shoulder. In Eastern art its position 
is either at the elbow, with a curious variation 
when the draughtsman holds the brush by the end, 
letting it swing from the hand, pendulum fashion; 
or at the knees, when the whole body comes into 
play. This change of axis is sufficient to account 
for many differences in the lines drawn; but added 
to this there is the still more important fact that 
the Japanese artist is above his paper or silk, the 
European attist.in front of hiscanvas. The result 
is important, Not only are the lines produced 
different, but, each working under his own condi- 
tions, IT do not think that either can produce 
easily the lines for which the other is famous. 
IT doubt whether a Japanese painter could draw 
freely Hogarth’s “line of beauty,” any more 
than a Western artist could draw freely, say, the 
conventional outline of a lotus leaf. Not altoge- 
ther unskilled in drawing, I find the greatest diffi- 
culty in catching the spinitof such lines in copying, 
for example, the illumination of a Buddhist roll of 
scripture, in catching it not merely by copying 
with pencil and much use of india rubber, bit even 
with the assistance of tracing-paper ; using a Japa- 
nese pen alittle in the Japanese way, I can get 
nearer the mark. Buta Japanese painter of no very 
great ability has copied such work for me; and how 
does he work? By no means carefully. A moment's 
study of the line to be copied, a little reflexion as to 
how the artist must have held his brush, an adjust- 
ment of his own brush, a dash on the paper, with 
the result, the line copied with absolute fidelity. 
The line is an old friend, he knows every feature 
of it by heart. 

This brings me naturally to uo points with 
which this unduly long communication must end. 
On the first I need not dwell; it is the extraordinary 
completeness of the study of conventional and 
traditional examples of line drawing. The second 
is, however, germane to matters if issue at the 
present time, and as to it Iam led to record my 
opinion quantum valutt. Change the conditions 
under which the Japanese artist works, the spirit 
of Japanese art will cease to guide his hand. He 
will thenceforth become a student of European 
methods, a follower of European art; and bye and- 
bye, under the genial influence of such a Society 
as the Meiji Bijttsu Kai, a Japanese Raphael will 
arise, or say a Japanese Leighton or Millais. But 
it will be “bye and-bye”’ for many and many a 
year tocome. By how many masters long since 
departed the art of Millais was produced, by so 
many masters will the Japanese equal of the great 
English master be produced when they have 
learnt and taught and passed away. A school is 
not a mere question of teaching ; it must depend 
ov all the surrounding influences of men and 
things. The artistic instincts of a Japanese stu- 
dent in Europe may lead him to produce excellent 
work: the same student workirg on the same 
methods in Japan must work in a vacuum. A 
European art-school in Japan is an anomaly, 
it promoting chiefly the consumption of good 
time and good material. The flesh is willing 
enough, but the spirit is wanting. And IT doubt 
much if the spirit is even wanted. Cause and 
effect, effect and cause, is a true law in the art 
world as in the wider and more actual world of 
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substances. There is an art indigenous to this 
soil, that art alone can flourish here. Tt has much 
to teach the schaols’ of Europe; in its turn it has 
much to learn from them: iu their methods, in 
their materials, and, yye all, in their freedom 
from the fetters of conventional rules. Let it 


learn and flourish. 
lam, &c., F. T. PIGGOTT. 


Tokyo, December 18th, 1889. 


insane pranks, which can effect no good that I can 
see, and only engender ill-feeling towards  ser- 
vants and dealers without duing any good to con- 
sumers. 


HOUSEHOLDER. 
Yokohama, December 20th, 1889. 


Yours truly, 


To THe Evitor OF THR “JAPAN Malt..”? 

Sir,—Three letters, which read very much as 
from the same pen, appear in the Herald on the 
subject of market prices. The contents of my for- 
mer letter are sufficient to establish my identity, 
and that together with the fact that [have been 
buying so largely for s0 many years and altending 
the market so regularly, is sufficient for most 
people, always excepting, “ Pio bono publico,” 
alias “ One of the Victimised,” alias ‘ La Verité.” 
One of these says: ‘ The letter which appeared in 
the Herald a few days ayo on the subject of the ser- 
vants’ squeezes has made quite a flutter amongst 
the cooks.” Has it now 2 Who would have thought 
it?) The cooks who work for me don’t 1:ead fo- 
reign papers. How supremely ridiculous. ‘This is 
a sample of the whole. Is it dotage, or what ? 

Yours faithfully, KAMO. 

Yokohama, December 22nd, 1889. 


THE PRESS REGULATIONS. 


To THE Epitor oF THE ‘JAPAN MalL” 
Sizn,—Permit me to call the attention of the 
foreign public, and especially of our illustrious 
visitor Sir Edwin Arnold, to the following extract 
from the last number of the “ Journal of the Koku- 
min Eigaku Kwat ??— 


Mr. Katé Hiroyuki merits the highest praise for his sharp and 
eloquent attack upon the so-calle.! ko shimbun of the metropolis, 
especially with regard to the criminally impure serial stories they 
publish. It isa national disgrace that the liberaty of the press 
should he degraded in such a manner. The paragraphs of sume 
of these daily newspapers are often, too often! of the lowest and 
coarsest nature, for they act -s the chronicle of all that is vulgar 
and indecent in seciety N.. newspaper in any other country of 
the world would have the etfrontery to fill its columns with such 

isonous stutt! It is high tome for such prints to be cried down 

y the outraged publ c; for we can assure our readers that were 
their contents to be tran-lated into English no foreigner could 
failto be astonished at the fearfully low grade of morality in 
Japan We need a crusade now more than ever in the days of 
Godfrey of Mouillon. !he press should be a guide, a lamp to the 
feet, the universal medium of instruction—not a cesspool of 
filthiness or a heap of social yarbage! 


The Government forsooth frowns upon and 
suspends newspapers for fair criticism of its mea- 
sures (ft. the Yomiturt Shimbun suspended for 
practically nothing !) while it allows rags like the 
Katshin Shimbun, &c., crammed full of filthy, 
coarse, and obscene reading, and gross personali- 
ties (including infamously untrue stories about 
foreigners) to be published daily! For their own 
self-preservation and selfish purposes they can be 
very sharp to punish any infringement of their 
irritatingly severe “Shimbun-jicei,” but when 
their ends are served, the people may be morally 
poisoned ad libitum while the Government sits 
calmly by in stupid apathy and indifference. Ttis 
high ume the officials in power stirred themselves up 
and took the Latin authow’s advice regarding 
prompt measures — 

Continuo culpam ferro compesce, priusquam 

Dira per incautum serpant contagia vulyus— 
or else the evil will grow on increasing daily. The 
whole range of Japanese ephemeral Iperature is 
tainted with this inordinately lewd and’ disgusting 
tone; and indeed so initimately has it been ground 
into books and periodicals that it would be im- 
possible for any decent foreigner to translate such 
writings literatim and publish them. “The beasti- 
ality and withal senseless inanity of the literary 
cesspool baffles description, but the evil is there 
and it needs a skilful surgeon’s knife to remove 
the living abscess of this fair land! Here is an 
important work awaiting Governmental hands, 
for the press of the country holds the reins of 
power incalculable and remains a mighty influence 
for good or evil over the land. 

Ido not for one beheve inmavhat has been termed 
 grandmotherly legislationf” but the Press Laws 
are in force in Japan, and why not use them as a 
means to protect the people from injury as well as 
the Government sedition ance treason ? 

The task of stemming the torrent of vice is as 
herculean as the cleansing of the Augean stable, 
but if some official braver than the rest will under- 
take the work pro reve, lege, et rege, posterity will 
not forget to accord him a place on the voll of 
Japan’s illustrious men, and another genefation 
shall arise to call him blessed ! 


Yours, &c., MINERVA, 


Yokohama, December 231d, 1889. 


(We publish this letter despite its great exaggeration. The Ko- 
shimbun of Tokyo are by no means so disgustingly immoral as 
“ Minerva’ seems to think. They are immoral, however, 
and the license they have hitherto enjoyed reflects no credit on 
Japan. But ' Minerva ¥ appears to be unaware of a fact very 
distinctly recorded in these columns a few days ago and com- 
mented on with strong approval by several of the vernacular 
newspapers, namely, that the Authorities have issued stringent 
orders for the suppressiun of this immoral literature.—Ep. 
7.M.) 


To THE Epitor oF THE “ JAPAN Matt.” 


Sir,—As one of a number of men who mess 
together and share the expenses, I naturally feel 
some interest in the question of market prices; 
especially so as 1am caterer (we take it in turns 
at this and the mess accounts) atthe present time. 
But I adopt a plan now that I practised before 
which answers splendidly. Itis this. I send a 
trustworthy Japanese, who has no idea of my real 
object, three or four times a month to the market 
to find out what fish, fruit, and game are in, 
aud he obtains the prices of all things—fish, 
fruit, meat, poultry, game, and vegetables. “The 
cook has no knowledge whatever of this, but it 
shows how well we are served when I say that 
on the few occasions when T thought I had dis- 
covered a discrepancy which amounted to a few 
cents only, closer inspection showed that I was 
wrong. Our man is well paid, and I can only 
suggest that cooks who rob generally speaking 
are those who are in receipt of very low wages. 
Pro bono Publico’s letter has been discussed here, 
and divers were the opinions expressed as to its 
origin, All were agreed that he never could have 
been in the market, and being charitably disposed 
after dinner the majority voted that he must 
have dreamt it. While we were subsequently 
engaged in various ways, “ Rhyming Richard” 
sat by the fire and reeled off his idea in dog- 
gerel. As Iam the elocutionist of the -mess, 
he asked me to read it aloud. I did so, and ad- 
vised “Richard” to put itin the fire. Tom Pinch 
believes, or makes believe, that Richard will write 
something one day worthy of being published. 
Upon which Winkle, backed up by Matk ‘Tapley, 
suggested that the lines were of interest and worthy 
of publication, and, as mine was the only dissen- 


majority and IT was requested, as being the only 
objector, to send it to one of the, papers. Here 
are the lines :— 


Twitted with doing nought on every hand, 
With nought to do but potter up and down, 
I sought a subject—one of new-born brand— 
And found it in the market down in town. 


Twitted with barren columns day by day 

l racked my barren brains to find a t!-emie, 

And though | cannot now for certain say 

I’ve found a subject, yet there isa scheme 

By which perchance I may householders sway, 
Because when people’s pockets feel the touch 

Of the couks’ squeeze, they're likely to give way 
To wrath and anger, and to indulge in much 
Strong language at the tale 1 will unfold 

Of how cousumers and their game are sold- 


Primus, my object is to raise a breeze, 

And draw‘attention to my nightly sheet ; 
And if in doing so the Japanese 

Can be dragged in—either by head or feet— 
So much the better; as | fain would please 
My sometime patrons, who, I grieve to say, 
Have lately failed to show appreciation, 

Of what I’ve dished up for their delectation, 


Although I can’t remember any act or 

Deed that when I’m gone will keep my mem’ry green, 
I've always tried to pose as benefactor 

In this community, and now, as plainly seen, 

I'm playing the same réle; with how much tact or 
Truth may not appear; but yet I ween 

My story won't be met by contradiction, 

Though some may find it to be nought but fiction. 


The market men, then, I proceed to flay, 

The cook’s rascality will I no longer brook; 

Said I,.‘¢ In this good work no longer, brook, delay, 
And straightway go for Yokohama’s cook.” 

But tell it not in Gath, the cat the bag bath flown, 

I dy in borrowed plumes, the idea’s not my own, 

The matter was discussed at the table of a friend, 

And as a guid pro quo I at once proposed to lend 

The aid of my next issue to descant upon this theme, 
But I did»’t go to market, and my prices were a dream, 


Yours sincerely, A. JINGLE. 
Yokohama, 22nd December. 


YOKOHAMA MARKET. 


To THe Epitor oF THE “JAPAN Matt.” 

Sir,—I am glad to see the statement of a cor- 
respondent in the Fapan Herald “knocked into a 
cocked-hat” by an undoubted authority on the 
price of game and poultry, as I for one be- 
gan to feel very uncomfortable at the idea of 
being daily robbed to the extent indicated in that 
communication, Servants squeeze in some way 
all the world over, at least that is my experience, 
which is a wide one. Ihave been to the market 
twice this week, but ] could find nothing like the 
prices alleged to be correct by the Herald's corre- 
spondent. As there appears to be no truth in the 
prices put forward, it puzzles me to account for such 


tient voice, publication was carried by a large 


THE NEW MISSION IN KOREA. 


To THe EDITOR OF THE “ JAPAN MAIL.” 

Sir,—The Right Reverend C. J. Corfe was con. 
secrated on last All Saint’s Day in Westminister 
Abbey as the first Bishop of the Church of Eng- 
land in Korea. 

In a letter written on the same day he says :— 
“T have never been to Korea, though I have been 
for some years in China and Japan, In those 
countries people manage to live on less than £100 
a year, so that I hope this sum will suffice to clothe 
us as well as provide us with board and lodgings. 
Will five men volunteer for the love of God? In 
order to make the money (a grant from the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel) go as 
far as possible, I shall propose to those who may 
be willing to go out with me that we live together, 
and share together whatever poverty there may 
be to share.” 

Will you allow me space to say that if any of 
your readers, who have known in former days the 
very popular chaplain of H.M.S. Audacious, desire 
to contribute this Chiistsmas tide to the Bishop’s 
Mission Fund, and will use me as the channel of 
their gifts, I may undertake that their contribu- 
tions shall be immediately forwarded, and venture 
to thank them in the Bishop’s name. 

I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 


EDW. BICKERSTETH. 
Bishop. 
S. Andrew’s House, Shiba, Tokyo, Christmas 
Eve, 1889. 


A CASE OF DISTRESS. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE “ JAPAN MatL.” 

S1r,—I have a painful case of distress to bring 
to your knowledge and that of your readers, and 
request your good offices in giving publicity to the 
same in the columns of your paper. ‘The Paradox 
Company, a small Circus, which gave some per- 
formances here in March last, entered into an 
engagement with a Japanese to travel through 
the country. This enterprise has proved an 
absolute failure, the daily earnings being seldom 
more than three ye, hardly sufficient to keep the 
animals alive, and the company, consisting of 
fifteen men, women, and children, are slowly starv- 
ing in the northern part of this island, suffering 
which is increased by the fear of eventually losing 
their animals in consequence of excessive cold and 
insufficient nourishment. One of its members 
had been sick for weeks and, though properly 
treated and well nursed by the Japanese doctors, 
at last succumbed. There was not sufficient 
money amongst all the members of the Company 
to transport his body to Yokohama by railroad, 
so that they had to entrust it to the care of a jin- 
tikisha man who brought it here after seven or 
eight days journey. I need hardly say more to 
show that immediate action is necessary to rescue 
these unfortunate people from their perilous condi- 
tion. Sufficient means have been at once privately 
collected to enable them to bring themselves 
and their animals to Yokohama; but once here, 
without any further help, they would hardly be 
better off than in the cold north, and steps should 
be taken lo secure for them a liberal attendance 
at say two or three performances to be given as 
soon as they arrive here. At this season of the 
year, when everyone of usis overflowing with good 
will towards his friends, there should be no diffi- 
culty in turning a portion of this feeling into a 
channel which, whilst relieving the. needy, will also 
give a pleasant return to the generous donor. I 
propose that a list be sent from house to house to 
enable everyone to take a few tickets at one dollar 
each and available for any or either of the com- 
templated performances, and besides that both at 
Messrs. Kelly and Walsh and Lane Crawford & 
Co., lists be laid out for those who cannot be 
reached by the first means, toadd their contributions. 
If my proposition meets with favourable considera- 
tion, proper announcement will be made of the 
dates when the performances will take place. 

I am, dear Sir, yours faithfully, XX: 


Yokohama, December, 26th 1889. 


To tHe Dear.—A Person cured of Deafness 
noises in the head of 23 year standings by a simple 
remedy, will send a description of it FREE to any 
Person who applies to Nicwo1son, 21, Bedford 
Square, London, W.C., England. May I.1y. 


(5.) Petitions from the people, handed down 
from the Throne or submitted by the Im- 
perial Diet. — 

(6.) Expenditures apart from the Ordinary Es- 
timates. 

(7.) Appointments of chokunin officials and 
of Local Prefects and Governors, as well as 
their promotions and removals. 

In addition to the above, any important matters 
connected with the duties of Ministers of Depart- 
ments, and having relation to the higher branches 
of the Administration, shall also be submitted for 
deliberation by the Cabinet. 


Art. VI—Every Minister of a Department is 
competent to submit any matter whatsoever bear- 
ing on his functions for the consideration of the 
Cabinet through the Minister President. 


Art. VIL.—With the exception of military or 
naval affairs of grave importance which, having 
been reported directly to the Sovereign by the 
Chief of Staff, may have been submitted by His 
Majesty for the consideration of the Cabinet, the 
Ministers of State for War and the Navy shall re- 
port to the Minister President. 


Art. VIIL.—Should the Minister President be 
prevented from discharging his functions, they 
may be temporarily delepated to another Minister 
of State in conjunction with the latter's own duties. 


Art. [X.—Should any Minister of State be pre- 
vented from discharging his functions, they may 
be delegated temporarily to another Minister of 
State in conjunction with the latter’s own duties, 
or another Minister may be appointed to discharge 
them. 

Art. X.—In addition to the various Ministers 
of State, a Minister may be specially authorized 
to sit in the Cabinet. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
——___—_@—___—__ 
JAPANESE ART. 


To THE EDITOR oF THE “Japan Malt.” 

S1r,—Mr. Conder, in the highly interesting 
lecture on Japanese Art, which he lately delivered 
before the Meiji Bijitsu Kai, not ungracefully 
brings the charge against me of showing a great 
misconception of the meaning of the term Decora- 
tive Art. His charge calls for a teply, which, 
though it may be somewhat contentious, | trust the 
learned architect will not deem to be other than 
the retort courteous. If I trespass beyond the 
space which the s:easonable correspondent ought 
to avail himself of in a public newspaper, I can 
only pray in aid of my defence the interest of the 
subject rather than of anything I may have to say 
about the personal matter involved. In the first 
place then, as to the position which my unfortunate 
rematk held in the paper which I had the honour 
to read before the Riuchi Kai. That paper dealt 
entirely with the Pictorial Art of Japan. = [t 
seemed to be too full of laboured definition already; 
but as L had once embatked on defining terms, I 
could hardly make use of one so loosely applied— 
as I think—as Decorative Art without giving 
some indication of what I meant by it. If I had 
given the fuller definition which I have given in 
other pages but which, for their infinite reliet 
I may say, are not likely to trouble your readers, 
a long and tedious lecture would have become 
still more wearisome, The definition had there. 
fore to be curtailed to meet the necessities of the 
moment. The point I wished to refute was this: 
that Japanese Pictorial Art is one which depending 
mainly on beauty of line, distegards the accurate 
representation of the lines of which its subjects 
are composed, and therefore at worstis ouly a 
caligraphic ait, at best falls within the limits of 
the art which deals merely in “line for line’s 
sake.” For the purpose of answering this criti- 
cism, of emphasising the fact on which surely all 
of us in Japan are agreed, that Japanese Act is 
a representative art, I introduced the definition 
to show the distinction between such an art and 
the Art of Decoration. I do not believe, Mr. 
Conder surely does not even think that I believe, 
that this art exhausts the functions of Decorative 
Art. But as I understand him he won’t let me 
even call it Decorative Art. In much writing on 
the subject I have so called it with impunity, and 
immunity from criticism, for many years. I be- 
lieve in spite of my learned critic’s dissent, 
that it is in current use; and further that it 
isa better term than ‘Art of Ornament.” Or- 
nament is a horrid word, weakened of its origi- 
nal signification by too palpable suggestions of 
the “fictile abominations” of the British lodging- 
house mantel-piece, and the pink and white 
ringlets of paper which, with flowers unmention- 
able, adorn the grate below. ‘The glowing pages 
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of Owen Jones’ Grammar of Ornament” never 
shut out from my eyes the gruesome image of 
the man who cries so dolorously “ornaments for 
your fire-stoves.” Again the word “ ornamental” 
is insufficient to express any very precise meaning. 
What does ‘ornamental art” convey to one’s 
mind? Is not all art ornamental? Do not the 
Japanese consider the kakimono the most fitting 
ornament for the tokonoma? = What does an 
‘ornamental artist”? mean? One, surely, whose 
Greek god-like form has been arrayed by Puole. 
But a ‘decorative artist” means something. 
‘To one who has studied their work long and 
lovingly, it seems to invoke the spirit of such 
men as the great precursors of Albrecht Darer, 
Israhel von Meckenen and a host whose names 
have passed into the oblivion from which their 
wotks have been saved, and his followers whom 
we know both by name and deed, Altdorfer, Alde- 
grever, Béham, the two De Bries, and a score of 
others. Many of these men provided ornamental 
designs for the goldsmiths: this for their daily 
bread; but the works by which they are chiefly re- 
membered are the wonderful plates they engraved 
by which they raised decorative art—one cannot 
call them ornament, for there was nothing orna- 
mented—to a recognized position as a high art. 

I have said that the art of “line for line’s sake” 
is a part only of decorative art. The other branch 
of the art concerns itself with the arrangement of 
beautiful things in a beautiful way. In England 
we know little of this: we have pictures and we 
have walls, and literally the pictures ‘go to the 
wall.” “The idea of hitwig the picture (to its 
surroundings, or the surroundings to the pic- 
tures, never occurs to us: the clash of colour in 
pictures hanging side by side is a torture of 
which we die daily in zesthetic pain. The magic 
rules which the Japanese have formulated for this 
as for every other pleasure of life, that extraordi- 
nary knowledge of the proprieties, based as it is on 
most accurate observation and most perfect taste, 
come to the Western mind as little less than a 
revelation. We feel that they know as facts what 
we have been groping after for years, and still 
call fancies: that they have an exact science of 
which we barely understand the rudiments. Of 
some of these myteries Mr. Conder is the acknow- 
ledged high-priest: he is the instructor and 
we the pupils. He has mastered the rules which 
govern the hanging of pictures; he knows all 
about the planning of gardens and the arrange- 
ment of flowers. When he sets all these matters 
forth for our learninge in fuller form than he 
has done already, we shall owe him greater thanks 
even than we do to-day. But I shall think that 
the high-priest nods if he will not accept this as 
sound: that Japanese art is a representative art, 
of a very pure order on account of its complete 
dependence on tine, but of a secondary order on 
account of the absence of good surface work: that 
the pictures are put to decorative uses almost 
exclusively, the decorative qualities being added in 
the silken appurtenances of the kakemono. I 
think that itis in the setting of the picture and in 
its subsequent disposition in a room, and in these 
things only that decorative art concerns itself with 
pictures, thatis, with representative art; and [think 
further that it is in this way only that Japanese pic- 
torial art can be called decorative. Itis in this ap- 
plication of pictorial art (o decorative purposes, 
and again I must say, in this alone, that mural 
painting of purely representative subjects can be 
described as decorative art. It matters little whe- 
ther a picture is painted first upon canvas and 
hung upon the wall, or whether it is painted 
directly on the plaster or the stone. “The materials 
must be changed, that is all: the end must be 
attained by other means. It may necessitate a 
flatter style of work,—surface work may be almost 
impossible—that will drive it to depend all the 
more on accurate drawing and vigour of concep 
tion. But flat painting is not necessarily de- 
corative work; such a fresco, for example, as Sir 
Frederick Leighton’s ‘The Arts of Peace applied 
to War” in the South Kensington Museum is a 
picture in every sense of the word; a lower form 
of representative work itis true, but one which the 
occasion demanded and justifies, and which the 
genius of the artist raised to a pitch which mural 
painting hardly knew before. 

But the subject is an endless one, and perhaps, 
after all, the point resolves itself into a battle of 
words. I have thought ever since I have studied 
the subject that the lines between representative 
art and decorative ait are very firmly drawn; I 
think that my definition was sufficiently full to 
indicate the direction in which these lines run; 
and as to both points I venture to think so still, 

But, Mr. Editor, To must, with your gracious 
favour, take up my parable against you too, though 
I know that that bourne from whence no com- 
munications ever return, the waste-paper basket, 
is your footstool, 
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In that ecstatic praise of the Japanese power of 
line-diawing in which we all indulge, we are apt to 
forget that Western attists can draw lines too, 
and that these also are lines of beauty. For 
example, I need only point to the wonderful fore. 
shortening which characterises the pictures of such 
a man as Albert Moore. But you have, more 
than once I think, used what may call the 
“ pencil and india-rubber” argument, to show that 
the Western art teaching is deficient. I cannot 
speak very positively on the point, but I think Lam 
not far wrong in saying that neither the one nor the 
other are ever used in the Art Schools of Europe. 
What cannot be denied, however, is that there isa 
fundamental difference between the lines character. 
istic of the Eastern and Western diaughtsmen, 
And, explain it as we may, the former does pro- 
duce lines which translate swiftness on to paper; 
the latter does not come within even a measuable 
distance of expressing motion (except with ships, 
for reasons already noted). But though the re. 
sult of the difference is so curious and so interest- 
ing, the cause of it is fairly apparent. The axis of 
Eastern curves is never at the same point of the 
body as the axis of Western curves, Change the 
axis, and we change the length of the tracing limb; 
as this limb is lengthened, so new articulating 
joints come into play, each of which exerts more or 
less influence, not only on the free lines which the 
limb can trace, but also on the power of producing 
carefully studied lines. Now in Western art the 
position of this axis varies as follows: the tip or 
first joint of the little finger: the whole right side 
of the hand from the knuckle to the base of the 
wrist; above the wrist, at the point where the arm 
is tested on the left hand or on the mahl-stick : and 
lastly atthe shoulder. In Eastern art its position 
is either at the elbow, with a curious variation 
when the draughtsman holds the brush by the end, 
letting it swing from the hand, pendulum fashion; 
or at the knees, when the whole body comes into 
play. This change of axis is sufficient to account 
for many differences in the lines drawn: but added 
to this there is the sull more important fact that 
the Japanese artist is above his paper or silk, the 
European atrtist.in front of his canvas. The result 
is important, Not only are the lines produced 
different, but, each working under his own condi- 
tons, IT do not think that either can produce 
easily the lines for which the other is famous. 
Tdoubt whether a Japanese painter could draw 
fieely Hogarth’s “line of beauty,” any more 
than a Western artist could draw freely, say, the 
conventional outline of a lotus leaf. Not altoge- 
ther unskilled in drawing, I find the greatest diffi- 
culty in catching the spirit of such lines in copying, 
for example, the illumination of a Buddhist roll of 
scripture, in catching it not merely by copying 
with pencil and much use of india rubber, but even 
with the assistance of tracing-paper ; using a Japa- 
nese pen alittle in the Japanese way, I can get 
nearer the mark. Buta Japanese painter of no very 
great ability has copied such work for me; and how 
does he work? By no means carefully. A moment’s 
study of the line to be copied, a little teflexion as to 
how theartist must have held his brush, an adjust- 
ment of his own brush, a dash on the paper, with 
the result, the line copied with absolute fidelity. 
The line is an old friend, he knows every feature 
of it by heart. 

This brings me naturally to two points with 
which this unduly long communication must end. 
On the first [need not dwell; it is the extraordinary 
completeness of the study of conventional and 
traditional examples of line drawing. The second 
is, however, germane to matters in issue at the 
present time, and as to it Iam led to record my 
opinion quantum valuit. Change the conditions 
under which the Japanese artist works, the spirit 
of Japanese art will cease to guide his hand. He 
will thenceforth become a student of European 
methods, a follower of European art; and bye-and- 
bye, under the genial influence of such a Society 
as the Meiji Bijitsn Kai, a Japanese Raphael will 
aiise, or say a Pome Leiphton or Millais. But 
it will be “ bye and-bye”’ for many and many a 
year tocome. By how many masters long since 
departed the artof Millais was produced, by so 
many masters will the Japanese equal of the great 
English master be produced when they have 
learnt and taught and passed away. A school is 
not a mere question of teaching ; it must depend 
on all the surrounding influences of men and 
things. The artistic instincts of a Japanese stu- 
dent in Europe may lead him to produce excellent 
work: the same student working on the same 
methods in Japan must work in a vacuum. A 
European art-school in Japan is an anomaly, 
it, promoting chiefly the consumption of good 
time and good material. The flesh is willing 
enough, but the spirit is wanting. And T doubt 
much if the spirit is even wanted. Cause and 
effect, effect and cause, is a true law in the art 
world as in the wider and more actual world of 
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substances. There is an art indigenous to this 
soil, that art alone can flourish bere. Tt has much 
to teach the schogt$ of Europe; in its turn it has 
much to learn from tig: in their methods, in 
their materials, and, ove all, in their freedom 
from the fetters of conventional rules. Let it 


learn and flourish. 
lam, &c., F. fT. PIGGOTT. 


Tokyo, December 18th, 1889. 


THE PRESS REGULATIONS. 


To THE EpITOR OF THE ‘JAPAN MalIL” 

Sirz,—Peimit me to call the attention of the 
foreign public, and especially of our illustrious 
visitor Sir Edwin Arnold, to the following extract 
from the last number of the ‘ Journal of the Koku- 
min Eigaku Kwai ??— 

Mr Katdé Hiroyuki merits the highest praise for his sharp and 
eloquent attack upon the so-calle' ko shimbun of the metropolis, 
especially with regard to the criminally impure serial stories they 
publish. It is a national disgrace that the liberaty of the press 
should be degraded in such a manner. The paragraphs of sume 
of these daily newspapers are often, too often ! of the lowest and 
coarsest nature, for they act «8 the chronicle of all that is vulgar 
and indecent in seciety N+ newspaper tn any other country of 
the world would have the ettrontery to fill its columns with such 

isonoue stuft! [tis high t:me for such prints to be cried dow 
By the outraged public; for we can assure our readers that were 
their contents to be tran-lated into English no foreigner could 
failto be astonished at the fearfully low grade of morality in 
Japan We need a crusade now more than ever in the days of 
Godfrey of Mouillon. the press should be a guide, a lamp to the 
feet, the universal medium of instruction—not a cesspoot of 
filthiness or a heap of social garbage! 

The Government forsooth frowns upon and 
suspends newspapers for fair criticism of its mea- 
sures (ft. the Yomiuri Shimbun suspended for 
practically nothing !) while it allows rags like the 
Katshin Shimbun, &c., crammed full of filthy, 
coarse, and obscene reading, and gross personali- 
ties (including infamously untrue stories about 
foreigners) to be published daily! For their own 
self-preservation and selfish purposes they can be 
very sharp to punish any inflingement of their 
irritatingly severe “Shimbun-jirei,” but when 
their sas are served, the people may be morally 
poisoned ad libitum while the Government sits 
calmly by in stupid apathy and indifference, [tis 
high time the officials in power stitred themselves up 
and took the Latin author’s advice regarding 
prompt measures — 

Continuo culpam ferro compesce, priusquam 

Dira per incautum serpant contagia vulgus— 
or else the evil will grow on increasing daily. The 
whole range of Japanese ephemeral Iperature is 
tainted with this inordinately lewd and’ disgusting 
tone; and indeed so initimately has it been ground 
into books and periodicals that it would be im. 
possible for any decent foreigner to translate such 
writings literatim and publish them, The beasti- 
ality and withal senseless inanity of the literary 
cesspool baffles description, but the evil is there 
and it needs a skilful surgeon’s knife to remove 
the living abscess of this fair land! Here is an 
important work awaiting Governmental hands, 
for the press of the country holds the reins of 
power incalculable and remains a mighty influence 
for good or evil over the land. 

I do not for one beheve in what has been termed 
 grandmotherly leislatio#,” but the Press Laws 
are in force in Japan, and why not use them asa 
means to protect the people from injury as well as 
the Government sedition and treason ? 

The task of stemming the torrent of vice is as 
herculean as the cleansing of the Augean stable, 
but if some official braver than the rest will under- 
take the work pro rege, lege, et rege, posterity will 
not forget to accord him a place on the roll of 
Japan's illustrious men, and another genefation 
shall arise to call him blessed ! 


Yours, &c., MINERVA. 


Yokohama, December 23:d, 1889. 


[We publish this letter despite its great exaggeration. The Ko- 
shimbun of Tokyo are by no means so disgustingly immoral as 
“ Minerva’? seems to think. They are immoral, however, 
and the license they have hitherto enjoyed reflects no credit on 
Japan. But ‘! Minerva @ appears to be unaware of a fact very 
distinctly recorded in these columns a few days ago and com- 
mented on with strong approval by several of the vernacular 
newspapers, namely, that the Authorities have issued stringent 
orders ior the suppression of this immoral literature.—Ep. 
7.) 


YOKOHAMA MARKET. 


To THE EpiTor oF THE “‘JAPAN MAIL.”’ 

Si1r,—I am glad to see the statement of a cor- 
respondent in the Japan Herald ‘knocked into a 
cocked-hat”” by an undoubted authority on the 
price of game and poultry, as I for one be- 
gan to feel very uncomfortable at the idea of 
being daily robbed to the extent indicated in that 
communication, Servants squeeze in some way 
all the world over, at least that is my experience, 
which is a wide one. [have been to the market 
twice this week, but 1 could find nothing like the 
prices alleged to be correct by the Herald's corre- 
spondent. As there appears to be no truth in the 
prices put forward, it puzzles me to account for such 


a sample of the whole. 


insane pranks, which can effect no good that I can 


see, and only engender ill-feeling towards ser- 


vants and dealers without duing any good to con- 


sumets. 


HOUSEHOLDER. 
Yokohama, December 20th, 1889. 


Yours truly, 


To Tne Evitor OF THR “JAPAN Malt.” 

Sir,—Three letters, which read very much as 
from the same pen, appear in the Herald on the 
subject of market prices. ‘The contents of my for- 
mer letter are sufficient to establish my identity, 
and that together with the fact that Ihave been 
buying so largely for so many years and attending 
the market so regulatly, is sufficient for most 
people, always excepting, ‘ Pro bono publico,” 


alias “ Oue of the Victimised,” alias “ La Verité.” 


One of these says: The letter which appeared in 
the Herald a few days ayo on the subject of the ser- 
vants’ squeezes has made quite a flutter amongst 
the cooks.” Has it now P- Who would have thought 
i?) The cooks who work for me don’t tread fo- 
teign papers. How supremely ridiculous. ‘This is 
Is it dotage, or what? 


Yours faithfully, KAMO. 


Yokohama, December 22nd, 1889. 


To THe Epitor oF THE “ JAPAN Matt.” 
Sir,—As one of a number of men who mess 
together and share the expenses, I naturally feel 
some interest in the question of market prices; 
especially so as Tam caterer (we take it in turns 


at this and the mess accounts) atthe present time. 


But I adopt a plan now that I practised before 
which answers splendidly. Itis this. I send a 
trustworthy Japanese, who has no idea of my real 


object, three or four times a month to the market 


to find out what fish, fruit, and game are in, 
and he obtains the prices of all things—fish, 
fruit, meat, poultry, game, and vegetables. “The 
cook has no knowledge whatever of this, but it 
shows how well we are served when I say that 
on the few occasions when I thought I had dis- 
covered a discrepancy which amounted to afew 
cents only, closer inspection showed that I was 
wrong. Our man is well paid, and I can only 
suggest that cooks who rob generally speaking 
ate those who are in receipt of very low wages. 
Pro bono Publico’s letter las been discussed here, 
and divers were the opinions expressed as to ils 
origin, All were agreed that he never could have 
been in the market, and being charitably disposed 
after dinner the majority voted that) he must 
have dieamt it. While we were subsequently 
engaged in various ways, “ Rhyming Richard” 
sat by the fire and reeled off his idea in dog- 
gerel. As Iam the elocutionist of the mess, 
he asked me to read it aloud. I did so, and ad- 
vised “ Richard” to put it in the fire. ‘Tom Pinch 
believes, or makes believe, that Richard will write 
something one day worthy of being published. 
Upon which Winkle, backed up by Mark Tapley, 
suggested that the lines were of interest and worthy 
of publication, and, as mine was the only dissen- 
tient voice, publication was carried by a large 
majority and I was requested, as being the only 
objector, to send it to one of the, papers. Here 
are the lines :— 


Twitted with doing nought on every hand, 
With nought to do but potter up and down, 
I sought 4 subject—one of new-born brand— 
And found it in the market down in town. 


Twitted with barren columns day by day 

l racked my barren brains to tind a theme, 

And though | cannot now for certain say 

I've found a subject, yet there isa scheme 

By which perchance I may householders sway, 
Because when people’s pockets feel the touch 

Of the couks’ squeeze, they're likely to give way 
To wrath and anger, and to indulge in much 
Strong language at the tale [ will unfold 

Of how cousumers and their game are sold. 


Primus, my object is to raise a breeze, 

And draw attention to my nightly sheet; 
And if in doing so the |apanese 

Can be dragged in—either by head or feet— 
So much the better; as 1 fain would please 
My sometime patrons, who, I grieve to say, 
Have lately failed to show appreciation, 

Of what I’ve dished up fur their delectation, 


Although I can’t remember any act or 

Deed that when I'm gone will keep my mem’ry green, 
I've always tried to pose as benefactor 

In this community, and now, as plainly seen, 

I’m playing the same réle; with Fow much tact or 
Truth may not appear; but yet I ween 

My story won't be met by contradiction, 

Though some may find it to be nought but fiction. 


The market men, then, I proceed to flay, 

The cook’s rascality will Pho longer brook; 

Said I,‘ In this good work no longer, brvok, delay, 
And straightway go for Yokohama’s cook.” 

But tell it not in Gath, the cat the bag bath flown, 

I Gy in borrowed plumes, the idea’s not my own, 

The matter was discussed at the table of a friend, 

And asa ped pro quo [ at once proposed to lend 

The aid of my next issue to descant upon this theme, 
But I didw’t go to market, and my prices were a dream, 


Yours sincerely, A. JINGLE. 
Yokohama, 22nd December. 


THE NEW MISSION IN KOREA. 


To THe Epitor oF THE “ JAPAN MalL.” 

S1r,—The Right Reverend C, J. Corfe was con. 
secrated on last All Saint’s Day in Westminister 
Abbey as the first Bishop of the Church of Eng- 
land in Korea, 

In a letter written on the same day he says :— 
“T have uever been to Korea, though I have been 
for some years in China and Japan. In those 
countries people manage to live on less than £100 
a year, so that I hope this sum will suffice to clothe 
us as well as provide us with board and lodgings. 
Will five men volunteer for the love of God? In 
order to make the money (a grant from the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel) go as 
far as possible, I shall propose to those who may 
be willing to go out with me that we live together, 
and share together whatever poverty there may 
be to share.” 

Will you allow me space to say that if any of 
your readers, who have known in former days the 
very popular chaplain of H.M.S. Audacious, desire 
to contribute this Christsmas-tide to the Bishop’s 
Mission Fund, and will use me as the channel of 
their gifts, I may unde:take that their contribu- 
tions shall be immediately forwarded, and venture 
to thank them in the Bishop’s name. 

I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 


EDW. BICKERSTETH. 
Bishop. 
S. Andrew’s House, Shiba, Tokyo, Christmas 
Eve, 1889. 


A CASE OF DISTRESS. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE “ JAPAN Matt.” 

S1r,—I have a painful case of distress to bring 
to your knowledge and that of your readers, and 
request your good offices in giving publicity to the 
same in the columns of your paper. The Paradox 
Company, a small Circus, which gave some per- 
formances here in March last, entered into an 
engagement with a Japanese to travel through 
the country. This enterprise has proved an 
absolute failure, the daily earnings being seldom 
more than three yex, hardly sufficient to keep the 
animals alive, and the company, consisting of 
fifteen men, women, and children, are slowly starv- 
ing in the northern part of this island, suffering 
which is increased by the fear of eventually losing 
their animals in consequence of excessive cold and 
insufficient nourishment. One of its members 
had been sick for weeks and, though properly 
treated and well nursed by the Japanese doctors, 
at last succumbed. There was not sufficient 
money amongst all the members of the Company 
to transport his body to Yokohama by railroad, 
so that they had to entrust it to the care of a jin- 
tikisha man who brought it here after seven or 
eight days journey. I need hardly say more to 
show that immediate action is necessary to rescue 
these unfortunate people from their perilous condi- 
tion. Sufficient means have been at once privately 
collected to enable them to bring themselves 
and their animals to Yokohama; but once here, 
without any further help, they would hardly be 
better off than in the cold north, and steps should 
be taken to secure for them a liberal attendance 
at say two or three performances to be given as 
soon as they arrive here. At this season of the 
year, when everyone of us is overflowing with good 
will towards his friends, there should be no diffi- 
culty in turning a portion of this feeling into a 
channel which, whilst relieving the needy, will also 
give a pleasant return to the generous donor. I 
propose that a list be sent from house to house to 
enable everyone to take a few tickets at one dollar 
each and available for any or either of the com- 
templated performances, and besides that both at 
Messrs. Kelly and Walsh and Lane Crawford & 
Co., lists be laid out for those who cannot be 
reached by the first means, toadd theircontributions. 
If my proposition meets with favourable considera- 
tion, proper announcement will be made of the 
dates when the performances will take place. 

I am, dear Sir, yours faithfully, X. 


Yokohama, December, 26th 1889. 


To tHe Dear.—A Person cured of Deafness 
noises in the head of 23 year standings by a simple 
remedy, will send a description of it YREE to any 
Person who applies to NicHo1son, 21, Bedford 
Square, London, W.C., England. May t.ry. 
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VICTORIA PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
—_——_—_-~>—__——_ 


‘The presentation of prizes in connection with 
the close of the autumn term of the Victoria Public 
Schvol took place on Monday afternoon in the large 
class-room of the school. In spite of the disagree- 
able weather, snow having begun to fall early 
in the afternoon, there was a tatr attendance ot 
parents and puardians, among the gentlemen pre- 
sent being Messts. H. Allcock, Loomis, Helm, 
J. Hartley, M. Kirkwood, &c. ‘The class toom 
was tasielully decorated for the occasion with 
sprays of evergreens, the portrait ot the Queen 
presented by Her Majesty to the school veing 
surrounded by borders ot toliage interspersed with 
oranges and brightly coloured berries. 

Bishop BICKERSTETH, who took the chair, said 
his first duty was to call on Mr. Hinton to give an 
account of the work of the school during the past 
term and afterwards to read the list of prizes. 

Mr. Hinton said the boys in the school were 
much like little fishes in a small pool or bay who 
were now and then visited by the big fishes, but 
with this difference that while the big fishes 
usually came to eat the smaller ones, here the 
guests had come to view the inmates of the school 
with friendly and inteiested eyes. ‘Taking as an 
example, the world as laid bare by the microscope, 
he said it was regulated by the same principles as 
the larger world, and so the world represented by 
the school was a representation of the outside 
world. ‘Io perceive the changes of the great world, 
however, iL was necessary lo view it trom a dis- 
tance of centuries, and so looking at it and noting 
the condition of the great empire of Carthage, and 
the Roman empire, less cruel but still remorseless 
and inexorable, looking at the whole Appian Way 
fiom Naples to Rome covered with crucified slaves, 
such a sight as that made them feel that in the 
present time we have indeed progressed. The 
school was a picture of the wold in small; 
it had been said we live in a mechanical age, 
and if so a school was a machine for bring- 
ing moral forces to bear on making the actions 
and contrivances of life go continuously from good 
to better. A great philosopher had said that 
goodness lies in the mean.”’ ‘The mean in the 
material would was equilibrium, the balance of 
opposing forces, and so in the world of our feel- 
ings and thoughts the mean would be found 
not in deadness and apathy but in contending 
and opposing wishes. After narrating an inci- 
dent that had occurred in the school, as illus- 
trating the working of the mean in wishes and 
feelings, Mr. Hinton went on to say that a change 
had been introduced in the giving of prizes 
for which he asked the approval of the visitors 
present. They had not usually at Christmas many 
prizes beyond a few cups given by the generosity 
of their well wishers, but there were more this year, 
and the principle on which they were distributed 
was this. ‘he Secretary, Mr. Stone, had taken a 
yreat interest in the School, and specially in the 
department which was designed to prepate the 
boys for a business, and he had been anxious that 
book-keeping should be well taught and practiced. 
He hintself had promised to write a text-book and 
next term would give some lessons. In fact they 
had this term been preparing for his assistance. 
‘They did so by having a quantity of school coin, 
of no value outside, each boy receiving according 
to the value of his work a sum from a farthing 
up to 4d. The money earned all through the 
week was paid at the end of the week, and the 
boys had to keep this money carefully. That 
morning he had a kind of auction in which the 
prizes were disposed of to those boys who had 
gained and kept their money—he said gained and 
kept, because he knew that there were boys who 
had earned more than the others but had lost it 
through carelessness, and he fell a keen pang of 
pleasure when he saw the disconcerted looks of 
those boys. He thought that perhaps their ex- 
perience would teach them to be a little more care- 
ful. He did not inculcate a mercenary or grasping 
spirit, and so he rewarded those who had the great- 
est amount of money by giving a half holiday on 
their account, and he noticed that some of the boys 
had a remarkable financial genius which led them 
to throw themselves into the intricate mazes of book- 
Keeping. He proposed also in the future to have 
a rowing machine with the view of teaching the 
boys that it is better to earn money by the work 
of their minds than by the work of their hands. 
They had been met most delightfully by some of 
their well wishers in the matter of prizes, among 
which there was a prize for book-keeping by Mr. 
Stone; one by Mr. Kitkwood for the best com- 
bined work in Japanese and English; another 
by Mr. Batrie for geometry, and by Mr. Duff, of 
‘Tokyo, for writing, one prizein this case referring 
to past work and the other being offered as a teward 
for future work. ‘lwo prizes had been given by 


Mr. Walter for classics, and had been well worked 
for and deservedly won. Mr. Hinton in conclu- 
sion expressed his regret that Mr. Stone should be 
prevented by illness from attending, and tendered 
his thanks to Mr. Fardel (who had always shown 
himself a most energetic and strenuous teacher) 
and to the rest of the staff, whom he would not 
praise lest it might be thought he was inspired by 
personal feeling. 

The prizes were then presented as follows :— 

ScHoor OrpiNary Money Prizes.—(1st Class) Loomis, 
Smith ; (2nd Class) Sale, Noda; (3rd Class) Inouye, \il- 
gour; (4th Class) De Jong, Vohl ma. ; (5th Class) Deakin, 
Arizumi; (6th Clas») Helm, Pohl mi. 

BOOKKEEPING —Smith. 

WritTinG.—Anderson. 

APANKSE AND ENGLISH .COMBINED.—Scheuten. 

EADING.—Mouss. : 

>PELLING.—Bvoth. 

MaTH. Prizes —H. Loomis ma., J. Inouye. 

Crassics —Hi, Loomis ma., E. Clarke. 

Cricket Cup.—Clarke. 


Mr. Hinron remarked ‘that as the cricket cup 
had now fallen twice to Clarke it became his pro- 
perly. 

Bishop BicKERSTBTH said le had to congratu- 
late the head-master and the school that it was 
possible to have such a good account given of the 
institution, ‘This was the third Christmas that he 
had had the pleasure of presiding there, and he 
was rather anxious to see the school really a suc. 
cess, because he had been told, though he had not 
seen such articles himself, that in some of the 
papers that so excellently represented the condi 
tion and thoughts of a station like this ithad been 
hinted that the school was not successful. Now 
he must admit that there was one sense in which 
the school had not been successful, and it was a 
serious one too. It was not successful as yet in 
this sense that they were not paying all thei: 
expenses. He did not intend to trouble them with 
the work of a Finance Committee, nor did he 
mean to say that their want of success was other 
than what he had called it, a serious thing, but he 
thought he could justify to a considerable extent 
what he had said, that notwithstanding that serious 
point in which they had failed they had to a very 
considerable extent been successful. ‘They would 
see why he said that, if he put before them in a very 
few words the reason of their financial deficit hither- 
to. It simply was that they had tried to give the 
youth of Yokohama the very best that they could 
and inasmuch as many parents of boys had not 
responded to the call upon them and sent their chil- 
dren to be educated at the school the financial ba- 
lance was against them for the time being. Some 
few weeks apo they had a meeting of the Committee 
and they went into the matter. They found there 
was a very steady attendance of nearly 50 boys, 
and no sign of the number falling below that; 
and the Committee agreed that if they could 
increase the number of boys by To or 12 the school 
would have a balance on the right side. ‘They 
had nearly 50 boys, and he called that a very 
considerable success, and he thought those pre- 
sent would think so too for the school was now in its 
third year and giving a far better education than 
had ever been given before in Yokohama. One 
thing, however, that was necessary was a financial 
balance which they could get in one of two ways: 
diminishing the advantages of the school and 
still giving a better education than was procurable 
anywhere else in Yokohama, or by the efforts of 
their friends obtaining an increase in the number 
of boys, a result which he earnestly hoped the 
friends of the school would enable them to achieve. 
The position at present was that the school was a 
success because it had got a considerable number 
of boys together and was giving them an excellent 
education, but it must have some of its advantages 
curtailed unless the committee were able shortly 
to ingrease the number of boys to 60. It had 
been a great pleasure to him to present the prizes, 
those for good learning and that for good play— 
for in this school they laid no small stress on the 
second, believing that the boy who was good in 
the cricket field would also be likely to possess 
those qualities that would make him good in life. 
Every year he spentin this country he felt with 
increasing force how important were the colonies 
of English speaking people scattered over these 
great eastern lands; how great was the respon- 
sibility of the English speaking people forming 
those little colonies; how vast were the opportuni- 
ties for good open to them, and how great must 
be their fault if they did not respond to and 
fulfil their trust. He felt growing on him year 
by year a feeling of what they might do as English 
speaking people and Christians in a land like this, 
the future of which was still to be made. He 
could not help thinking that the education of those 
who were to take their places shortly was alsoa 
matter of supreme importance, and he looked upon 
the boys there present with the greatest interest, 
and felt thankful they were receiving this training. 


He hoped nothing would be allowed to interfere 
with the deyelopment of tk school so that it 
might be worthy of thg great name it bore. “The 
Right Reverend Chi in conclusion addressed 
a few words to the bo¥s. 

On: the motion of Mr. Hinton, cheers were 


given by the boys for Bishop Bickersteth, and the 
proceedings terminated. 


LETTER FROM SAN FRANCISCO. 
+o - 
(From our SpgciaL CORRESPONDENT.) 


San Francisco, December 3rd. 

The first session of the 51st Congress opened 
yesterday, with Thomas B. Reed of Maine in the 
Speaker’s chair. Reed was chosen for Speaker 
on the second ballot in the Republican caucus 
on Saturday, his leading opponent, McKinley of 
Ohio, being practically nowhere in the fight. ‘The 
Ohio man was weakened, first, by the late Re- 
publican defeat in Ohio, and secondly by the 
idiotic proceedings of the silver convention at 
St. Louis. Reed is a typical Yankee, with the 
drawl and nasal twang of the Brother Jonathan 
of the stage. He is a large man, with round 
paunch, a fat neck, asmooth double chin, anda 
clumsy rolling gait which reminds one of ‘Mhad. 
Stevens. His forte is rough and tumble debate; 
he is quick in repartee, bitter in sarcasm, crush- 
ing in invective. He never makes set speeches; 
but he moves his heavy guns with the biisk- 
ness of field artillery, and members have learned 
to fear the accuracy of his fire. He has been 
known as Blaine’s Man Friday; thus his election 
may be regardcd as another triumph for the 
Man from Maine. 

Though Mr. Reed is of course a protectionist, 
and believes iv the power of men to lift themselves 
up by the seat of their breeches, he belongs to 
the advanced school of that peculiar sect. He has 
lately been betrayed into a confession that’ ex- 
tended trade with South America might be a 
benefit, and he is believed to question the ad- 
vantage which the country is said to derive 
trom a duty on wool which involves a duty on 
woollen goods and thus increases the cost of the 
labourer’s blanket—apparently for no one’s profit. 
In the composition of the committees, be will be 
guided by the advice of Blaine, who, in point of 
experience and sagacily, has no superior in the 
country ; and whose counsel will be the more valu- 
able as, now that he is in office, he will not need 
to act on the nonsensical theories which he ad- 
vanced during the campaign to conquer the votes 
of the ignorant and the wrong-headed. 

The session will be a long one, and may be im- 
portant. Conspicuous among the measures which 
will come before Congress for action will be the 
definition of a new foreign policy toward American 
States. The Pan American Congress is in session 
at Washington, but owing to the necessity of 
translating every Spanish speech and resolution 
into English, and translating every English docu- 
ment into Spanish, its proceedings are slow—too 
slow lo suit the taste of those who wanted its plat- 
form as a basis for Congressional legislation. Mr. 
Blaine will probably have to hurry matters up, 
which he can the more easily do, as all the 
delegates are of one mind. He will at any rate 
get a resolution adopted stating it to be the opinion 
of the delegates that properly subsidized steamers 
would divert South and Central American trade 
from Europe to this country. This would bring 
the question of subsidies squarely before Congress, 
and members would have to take their sides. ‘The 
hard-shell Democrats would of course oppose sub- 
sidies as a matter of principle, and they would be 
reinforced by a considerable body of Republicans, 
fearing the renewal of the Pacific Mail scandals, 
On the other hand, the bulk of the Republicans, 
joined with a considerable body of Democrats, who 
are in favour of liberal disbursements of money 
where it will do the most good, would vote for any 
measure which promised to restore American 
naval supremacy, and to promote the sale of 
American goods to Spanish America. If the 
latter do not prove to bea majority, the calcula- 
tions of the administration are at fault. 

The silver question, which threatens to occupy 
much of the time of Congress, has been treated 
in avery radical fashion by its friends St. Louis. 
The convention which adjourned last week, voted 
by an overwhelming majority that the Mint ought 
to coin, in unlimited amounts, silver coins of the 
present weight and fineness—that is to say worth 
about 85 cents in gold—and that they should be 
made legal tender by law. 

The tariff looms up as an awful ghost in the 
path of the administration, It will not down; 
and yet there is no way in which the Republicans 
can deal with it that will not hurt them. It will 
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probably be found impossible to rally the full Re- 
publican strength to the support of the curious 
Senate bill of last session; and nothing short of 
the whole party strength will avail. It would 
be strange if, after some weeks spent in debate, 
the Republicans fell back upon a bill differing in 
no essential particular from the Mills bill of the 
soth Congress. The sober sound thought of 
the American people will never justify the re- 
moval of the tax on whisky and tobacco in order 
lo retain the tax on blankets; and yet some taxes 
must be taken off; or the gradually. accumulating 
surplus will produce sooner or later a financial 
Crisis. 

We have had an epidemic of fires sitice I last 
wrote. First, a great fire in the shoemaking town 
of Lynn., Mass., destroyed several million dollars 
worth of property; then there was a ten million 
fire in Boston; finally, the eight story building 
of the 7ribune newspaper at Minneapolis, Minn., 
was consumed by fire, and a number of persons 
lost theirlives. ‘These disasters have demonstrated 
two propositions, First, it should be avadea criminal 
offence to build tall buildings without providing 
ample means of escape for the people in the top 
stoties. If the ladders had been long enough, no 
lives would have been lost at Minneapolis. And, 
secondly, there is no such thing as a fire proof 
building. Many of the buildings burnt at Boston 
were constructed after the great fire of 1872, and 
were understood to be absulutely fireprool, being 
built wholly of brick, ison, and stone, with no 
wood anywhere. But when a building of this 
kind is surrounded by burning houses, and the 
heat is concentrated by reflection from parallel 
walls, a depree of caloric is evolved which fuses 
metal, and liquifies stone, like the ore that is 
poured into a smelting furnace. No wall, how- 
ever built, can stand against such heat. It may 
not blaze as a wooden wall would, but it curls 
up, and turns into a state of slag, which amounts 
to the same thing, 

The law of inheritance is getting confused. A 

ear or more since, an old bachelor, Gershan P. 
ime died in this city, leaving an illegiti- 
mate son. The son applied to the Pro- 
bate Court to be pronounced his father’s heir, 
and the Court, on evidence that the old man 
had frequently acknowledged the paternity of the 
boy, decided, under a statute passed in 1870, that 
he was entitled to inherit. Appeal was taken to the 
Supreme Court, and in July last the decision was 
confirmed, After this a new Judge of the Supreme 
Court was appointed, and the case was got before 
the Comt again. The new Judge did not concur 
with his brethren; he thought the boy had no 
claims on the estate. Another judge, Sharpstein, 
who is supposed to be half crazy, changed his 
opinion, and these two, with two judges who had 
dissented from the July decision, constituted a 
majority of the Court and reversed the decision of 
the Court below. Thus the question whether a 
child forfeits its claim on its father’s estate by rea- 
son of its having been born out of wedlock re- 
mains as great a mystery as ever, 

Mr. Thornley, Commissioner of Emigration, an- 
nounces that ke has discovered that a number of Ja- 

anese females who come here from Yokolama, are 
imported for immoral purposes, and he proposes to 
put an end to the traffic by forbidding the landing 
of the frail damsels from the land of the Chrysan- 
themum. He is especially on the look out for a 
beldam of the name of Kuo Kim, who is said to 
be now in Japan in quest of recruits for her palace 
of sin. There is a small street in this city known 
as St. Mary’s Place, which is exclusively occupied 
by the Japanese demimonde. [cannot say that I 
place it exactly, but from the accounts [I hear, it 
must butt up against the Roman Catholic Cathe. 
dial, and come out just at the main entrance to 
the Arbbishop’s Palace. Frightful, isn’tvit ? 

No suspicious females were found on the Gaelic, 
which arrived day before yesterday, though the 
ship was thoroughly searched by experts. Nor was 
any opium found, though the Custom-house officials 
had received word by wire that a quantity of the 
drug was coming, and was to be smuggled ashore. 
Inspector Fogarty with a staff of Custom House 
officials attempted to intercept the Gaelic outside 
the heads in the revenue cutter Beary. But Captain 
Pearne, like Nelson on a memorable occasion, put 
his glass to his blind eye when it was reported 
that the Bear was signalling him, and steamed 
tight ahead. As the Gaelic covers 1§ knots an 
hour in smooth water, while the Beary can only 
make 8 or 9, the revenue officials came in at the 
tail end of the race, and when they made a land- 
Mg, found the Gaelic moored at her dock, having 
had ample opportunity to land any opium which 
she may have had on board. 

The Rev. John I. Plunkett has obtained a di- 
vorce from his wife Mis. Mary A. Plunkett. Both 
were disciples of the seet known as Christian scien- 
tists, and carried the doctrines of that sect to very 


extreme lengths indeed. Few human institutions 
escaped their censure, and none came in for more 
bitter denunciation than the institution of mar- 
tiage. Mistress Mary was so sincere in her detes- 
tation of “ monogamy ” that when one A. Bentley 
Worthington, a young man of athletic proportions 
and seductive smile, joined the brotherhood, she 
decided that he was much nearer her idea of an 
affinity that Plunkett, who was emaciated and 
pulmonary. She wrote a note to the latter declar- 
ing that his slippers and his bottles of diops were 
quite at his disposal whenever he chose to call for 
them, adding that for her part she proposed to 
retain the conjugal domicile, in which she had in- 
stalled Worthington under the shadow of the 
almighty wing. When poor Pinnkett crooned, she 
galumphed in fashion following :~- 


In the presence of Almighty God and a few chosen friends, I 
took to be my husband forever the one who has in all past 
eternity been such, because God made him so, and promised by 
his divine assistance to be his loving and faithful wife. To-day 
Tam the happiest woman in all the world. 1 feel divine appro- 
val at every step | take Oh, world! you little dream what 
heaven awaits your obedience to spiritual law! 


There was nothing for the abused husband 
to do but to get those slippers and sue for a 
divorce, which the law very kindly granted him. 


LETTER FROM LONDON. 
——— a 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


London, November gth. 

At the end of last week every one interested in 
the East was startled by the news of the resigna- 
tion of the Japanese Cabinet. A few days later 
Reuter informed us that Prince Sanjo was entrusted 
with the task of forming a Ministry. These move- 
ments were quite unexpected here, and as I write 
are wholly inexplicable. One friend fresh from 
Japan whom I met casually the other day blankly 
refused to credit the news. As far as Iam able 
to gather, the crisis is regarded as a most unto- 
ward one just at this time; but I don’t know that 
this is of much consequence seeing that we are in 
blank ignorance of the causes. 

We are heating a good deal about the chrysan- 
themum just now, as this is the centenary of the 
introduction of the flower to Europe. T take from 
the letter of the London correspondent of the 
Glasgow Herald the following shart paragraph 
respecting the show al the Horticultural Gardens 
at Chiswick, because it is short and to the point:— 

During the present month the Chrysanthemum Centenary is 
being celebrated wherever that flower is cultivated in Western 
Europe—in France, Belgium, England, and Scotland préeminent- 
ly. Yesterday (Nov. 6) and to-day many people from London and 
the suburbs have flocked to the Horticultural Society’s gardens 
at Chiswick, where a show which would repay a longer and 
more tedious journey is open. The great vinery, its glass roof 
draped with xreen and golden foliage, among which hang 
clusters of black H- mburgs, is like a fairy aay of exquisite 
flowering and cut chrysanthemums in suc wildering variety 
that it is possible to pass over flowers which with fewer rivals 
might reign queens of the garden or greenhouse. ‘' Buffalo 
Bill,”* a blending of brown and yellow tints; ‘‘ Lord Truro,’’ one 
of the many great tawny varieties ; the ‘‘ Molyneux,’’ deep red 
with yellow under-petals; the ‘* Red Dragon,” ** Tokio,” an 
“ Eclipse ''—splendid yellow and red Japanese chrysanthemums; 
“Don Quixote,” in a peculiar shade of lilac; the ‘ Hero of 
Magdala,’’ a ragged lilac lapanese flower, ‘‘ Madame Laing,” a 
Japanese lilac, and the ‘* Moonlight,” an exquisite creamy 
white, are among the most remarkable. 

Quite the curiosity of the show is a new variety called ‘ Mrs. 
Alpheus Hardy,” introduced only this season from America by 
the well-known grower, Ware. It isa pure white flower, its 
peculiarity being that the back of eac! petal is rough and hairy. 
A special award has been allotted to it, and also to ‘‘ Aurore,”’ 
“ Etoile de Lyon,’ and some other new varieties shown by 
Messrs. Clibran, of Altrineham, Several of the most successful 
varieties are called *sports,’’ the colours being to a certain 
extent a result of chance rather than design, It is strange that 
what was originally the common wild-flower of China, now, 
however, cultivated in that country with the greatest care, 
should have become the fashionable flawer of England, and 
indeed of Western Europe. According to Mr. Burbidge, of the 
Trinity Botanical Gardens, Dublin, who read a paper on 
chrysanthemum seeds and seedlings at to-day’s conference, 
English horticulturists might learn a lesson from the Chinese, 
who, leaving the Bornean orchid to flutter on its native bough, 
devote their attention and horticultural skill to the culture of 
the common hedge-flower, making it their national flower and 
bringing it to such perfection as we see to-day. 

Mr. Davitt in resuming his defence before the 
Parnell Commission, proposed to read a large 
number of speeches from the pages of the Free- 
man's Fournal. The Attorney General objected 
to this course, and after some wrangling the Pre- 
sident said he would allow itas a matter of favour; 
but this Mr. Davitt declined. He complained that 
out of nearly a thousand speeches made by him 
the Attorney General only quoted a dozen, and of 
the five hundred or so made by Mr. Parnell only 
half a dozen were referred to. In concluding his 
defence, Mr. Davitt informed the Court that the 
late Mr. A. M. Sullivan was one of the first to 
condole with Lady Frederick Cavendish after the 
Phoenix Park murders and that she wrote to 
Mr. Sullivan saying she believed the Irish people 
had not sought her husband’s life nor were they 
implicated in his death. He also mentioned that 
a sister of charity had visited the cells of the con- 
demned murderers and paid very great attention to 


one of the criminals, Brady, and that the lady was 


the sister of Mr. T. H. Burke, the Under Secretary, 
who was assassinated with Lord Frederick Caven- 
dish, At the termination of his speech the Pre- 
sident thanked Mr. Davitt for affording the Court 
information that had been denied by others, and 
complimented him on the ability he displayed. 
Sir Henry James then commenced his reply witha 
short history of Ireland for the last forty years. He 
pointed out that instead of The Times being hostile 
to that country, as alleged by Sjr Charles Russell, 
it had supported many useful measures, notably 
Catholic Emancipation, the Maynooth Grant, and 
the Disestablishment of the Irish Church. He 
sketched Davitt’s career and his connection with 
Devoy the representative of the “ physical force” 
party in America, and showed that the aim for 
which they were working was the complete inde- 
pendence of Ireland. Sir Henry asserted that the 
Land League “sprung from Fenian brains, was 
reared by ain hands, and supported by Fenian 
money ;” that the proof of this lay in the fact ad- 
mitted by Davitt in his evidence that the League 
was started by a subscription from the Jrish World 
“Skirmishing Fund ’—a fund which was raised 
for the purpose of destroying life and property in 
England as opportunity offered. In a vigorous 
manner he defended Le Caron who had mentioned 
scores of names in his evidence given seven or 
eight months ago and none of the persons impli- 
cated had come forward to contradict him. I have 
not read Sir Henry James’s speech, nor have I 
been in Court to hear any part of it; but I am 
told by one of his opponents that it is a splendid 
effort; eloquent, able, fervid, and a masterpiece 
of arrangement. Mr. Davitt, I should say, has 
risen largely in popular esteem by the modesty, 
good sense, and sincerity of his speech. 

Lord Dufferin was entertained at the Hotel Me- 
tropole by the London Chamber of Commerce one 
day last week. The chairman, Sir John Lubbock, 
in proposing his health after enumerating the 
various offices he had held, said Lord Dufferin 
had successfully governed and obtained the esteem 
of followers of Moses, Manu, Mohammed, of 
Buddha, and of Zoroaster. In replying Lord 
Dufferin pointed out that our trade with India was 
larger than with any other country, America ex- 
cepted, and amounted to one-tenth of the whole 
export trade of this country. Though China had 
a population far exceeding India our trade with 
the latter was £64,000,000 per year, whereas with 
the former it was £17,000,000. He holds that our 
Indian trade can be immediately and indefinitely 
expanded if only British capitalists would help the 
Government in constructing railways there. He 
prophesied that at no distant day our principal 
means of communicating with China will be 
through the north or the east of Burma. It is of 
supreme importance, he says, that we should main- 
tain our dominant position in India. 


A very sensible proposal will be brought before 
the House of Commons, and a division taken on 
the first opportunity, by Sir George Trevelyan. 
He thinks the House should take its holidays in 
the summer and not in the winter, and that mem- 
bers should be free from duty early in July and 
that they ought not to be recalled until the end of 
October. Our present arrangements by which 
holidays begin in the middle of August and end 
at the commencement of winter are really a 
glaring absurdity. 

There has been a most exciting contest at the 
Westminster Aquarium between ‘Samson, the 
Strongest Man on Earth” and a young German 
student named Sandow. Samson and his pupil 
Cyclops have been performing some wonderful 
feats of strength at the Aquarium for the last few 
weeks. Samson offered £100 to anyone who 
would do the “trick” of Cyclops; the challenge 
was accepted one night last week by the student, 
who not only executed them as well as Cyclops but 
improved on him and so won the £100. Samson 
then placed £500 in the hands of the manager 
of the Aquarium to be given to anyone who would 
go through the same performance as he did 
nightly; the offer was taken by Sandow and they 
met on Saturday night to decide the struggle. 
Thousands of people were unable to obtain ad- 
mission to the theatre, fifty policemen being 
required to keep the crowd from the doors, 
the excitement was so great. The Marquis of 

neensberry and Lord De Clifford were the 
judges. On Samson being asked whether he ad- 
hered to his original offer of £500 to anyone 
performing his feats, he objected unless his com- 
petitor put down the same amount; this departure 
was greeted with hisses from the spectators. After 
considerable dispute Samson put down £100, 
and the manager of the Aquarium put down £100 
for the student so that the audience should not be 
disappointed. The feats consisted of bending iron 
rods about Zin. thick by striking them on the chest, 
and straightening them again by hitting them on 
the forearm; bursting wire rope (thirty strands of 
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VICTORIA PUBLIC SCHOOL. 

‘The presentation of prizes in connection with 
the close of the autumn term of the Victoria Public 
Schiwol took place on Monday afternoon in the large 
class-room of the school, In spite of the disagiee- 
able weather, snow having begun to fall early 
in the afternoon, there was a tai attendance ot 
patents and guardians, among the gentlemen pre- 
sent being Messis. H. Allcock, Loomis, Helm, 
J. Hartley, M. Kirkwood, &c, ‘The class room 
was tastelully decorated for the occasion with 
sprays of evergreens, the portrait of the Queen 
ptesented by Her Majesty to the school veing 
surrounded by borders ot foliage interspersed with 
oranges and brightly coloured berries. 

Bishop BICKERSTETH, who tovk the chair, said 
his first duty was to call on Mr. Hinton to give an 
account of the work of the school during the past 
term and afterwards to read the list of prizes. 

Mr. Hinton said the boys in the school were 
much like little fishes in a small pool or bay who 
were now and then visited by the big fishes, but 
with this difference that while the big fishes 
usually came to eat the smaller ones, here the 
guests had come to view the inmates of the school 
with friendly and interested eyes. ‘Taking as an 
example, the world as laid bare by the microscope, 
he said it was regulated by the same principles as 
the larger world, and so the world represented by 
the school was a representation of the outside 
wold, ‘Io perceive the changes of the great world, 
however, it was necessary to view it trom a dis- 
tance of centuries, and so looking at it and noting 
the condition of the great empire of Caithage, and 
the Roman empite, less cruel but still remorseless 
and inexorable, looking at the whole Appian Way 
from Naples to Rome covered with crucified slaves, 
such a sight as that made them feel that in the 
present time we have indeed progressed. ‘The 
school was a picture of the wortd in small; 
it had been said we live in a mechanical age, 
and if so a school was a machine for bring- 
ing moral forces to bear on making the actions 
and contrivances of life go continuously from good 
to better. A great philosopher had said that 
* voodness lies in the mean.” ‘The mean in the 
material world was equilibrium, the balance of 
opposing forces, and so in the world of our feel- 
ings and thoughts the mean would be found 
not in deadness and apathy but in contending 
and opposing wishes. After narrating an inci- 
dent that had occurred in the school, as illus- 
trating the working of the mean in wishes and 
feelings, Mr. Hinton went on to say that a change 
had been introduced in the giving of prizes 
for which he asked the approval of the visitors 
present. They had not usually at Christmas many 
prizes beyond a few cups given by the generosity 
of their well wishers, but there were more this year, 
and the principle on which they were distributed 
was this. ‘he Secretary, Mr. Stone, had taken a 
yreat interest in the School, and specially in the 
department which was designed to prepare the 
boys for a business, and he had been anxious that 
bouk-keeping should be well taught and practiced. 
He hintself had promised to write a text-book and 
next term would give some lessons. In fact they 
had this term been preparing for his assistance. 
They did so by having a quantity of school coin, 
of no value outside, each boy receiving according 
to the value of his work a sum from a farthing 
up to 4d. The money earned all through the 
week was paid at the end of the week, and the 
boys had to keep this money carefully. That 
morning he had a kind of auction in which the 
prizes were disposed of to those boys who had 
gained and kept their money—he said gained and 
kept, because he knew that there were boys who 
had earned more than the others but had lost it 
through carelessness, and he felt a keen pang of 
pleasure when he saw the disconcerted looks of 
those boys. He thought that perhaps their ex- 
perience would teach them to be a little more care- 
ful. He did not inculcate a mercenary or grasping 
spirit, and so he rewarded those who had the great- 
est amount of money by giving a half holiday on 
their account, and he noticed that some of the boys 
had a remarkable financial genius which led them 
to throw themselves into the intticate mazes of book- 
keeping. He proposed also in the future to have 
a rowing machine with the view of teaching the 
boys that it is better to earn money by the work 
of their minds than by the work of their hands. 
They had been met most delightfully by some of 
their well wishers in the matter of prizes, among 
which there was a prize for book-keeping by Mr, 
Stone; one by Mr. Kitkwood for the best com- 
bined work in Japanese and English; another 
by Mr. Barrie for geometry, and by Mr. Duff, of 
‘Tokyo, for writing, one prizein this case referring 
to past work and the other being offered as a reward 
for future work. ‘wo prizes had been given by 


Mr. Walter for classics, and had been well worked 


for and deservedly won, Mr. Hinton in conclu- 
sion expressed his regret that Mr. Stone should be 
prevented by illness from altending, and tendered 
his thanks to Mr. Fardel (who had always shown 
himself a most energetic and strenuous teacher) 
and to the rest of the staff, whom he would not 
praise lest it might be thought he was inspired by 
personal feeling. 

The prizes were then presented as follows :— 

ScHoot OrpiINarRY Money Prizes.—(ist Class) Loomis, 
Smith ; (2nd Class) Sale, Noda; (3rd Class) Inouye, \il- 
gour; (4th Class) De Jong, Vohl ma.; (5th Class) Deakin, 
Arizumi; (6th Class) Helm, Pohl mi. 2 

BOOKKEEPING —Smith. 

WritTinG.—Anderson. 

prance AND ENGLISH COMBINED.—Scheuten. 

EADING.—Moss. 

>PELLING.—Bvoth. 

Matu. Prizes —H. Loomis ma., J. Inouye. 

Crassics —Hi, Loomis ma., E. Clarke. 

Cricket Cup.—Clarke. 


Mr. HINTON remarked ‘that as the cricket cup 
had now fallen twice to Clarke it became his pro- 
perly. 


Bishop BicKeRSTeTH said he had to congratu- 
late the head-master and the school that it was 
possible to have such a good account given of the 
institution, ‘This was the third Christmas that he 
had had the pleasure of presiding there, and he 
was rather anxious to see the school really a suc. 
cess, because he had been told, though he had not 
seen such articles himself, that in’ some of the 
papers that so excellently represented the condi 
tion and thoughts of a station like this ithad been 
hinted that the school was not successful. Now 
he must admit that there was one sense in which 
the school had not been successful, and it was a 
serious one too. Jt was not successful as yet in 
this sense that they were not paying all thei 
expenses. He did not intend to trouble them with 
the work of a Finance Committee, nor did he 
mean to say that their want of success was othe: 
than what he had called it, a serious thing, but he 
thought he could justify to a considerable extent 
what he had said, that notwithstanding that serious 
point in which they had failed they had toa very 
considerable extent been successful. ‘They would 
see why he said that, if he put before them in a very 
few words the reason of their financial deficit hither- 
to. It simply was that they had tried to give the 
yonth of Yokohama the very best that they could 
and inasmuch as many parents of boys had not 
responded to the call upon them and sent their chil- 
dren to be educated al the school the financial ba- 
lance was against them for the time being. Some 
few weeks apo they had a meeting of the Committee 
and they went into the matter. They found there 
was a very steady attendance of neatly 50 boys, 
and no sign of the number falling below that; 
and the Committee agreed that if they could 
increase the number of boys by ro or 12 the school 
would have a balance on the right side. They 
had nearly 50 boys, and he called that a very 
considerable success, and he thought those pre- 
sent would think so too for the school was now in its 
third year and giving a far better education than 
had ever been given before in Yokohama. One 
thing, however, that was necessary was a financial 
balance which they could get in one of two ways: 
diminishing the advantages of the school and 
still giving a better education than was procurable 
anywhere else in Yokohama, or by the efforts of 
their friends obtaining an increase in the number 
of boys, a result which he earnestly hoped the 
friends of the school would enable them to achieve. 
The position at present was that the school was a 
success because it had got a considerable number 
of boys together and was giving them an excellent 
education, but it must have some of its advantages 
curtailed unless the committee were able shortly 
to ingrease the number of boys to 60. It lad 
been a great pleasure to him to present the prizes, 
those for good learning and that for good play— 
for in this school they laid no small stress on the 
second, believing that the boy who was good in 
the cricket field would also be likely to possess 
those qualities that would make him good in life. 
Every year he spent in this country he felt’ with 
increasing force how important were the colonies 
of English speaking people scattered over these 
great eastern lands; how great was the respon- 
sibility of the English speaking people forming 
those little colonies ; how vast were the opportuni- 
ties for good open to them, and how great must 
be their fault if they did not respond to and 
fulfil their trust. He felt growing on him year 
by year a feeling of what they might do as English 
speaking people and Christians in a land like this, 
the future of which was still to be made. He 
could not help thinking that the education of those 
who were to take their places shortly was alsoa 
matter of supreme importance, and he looked upon 
the boys there present with the greatest interest, 
and felt thankful they were receiving this training. 


He hoped nothing would be allowed to interfere 
with the deyelopment of. the school so that it 
might be worthy of thazgreat mame it bore. “The 
Right Reverend Chiajtgep in conclusion addressed 
a few words to the boys. 

Oi the motion of Mr. Hinton, cheers were 


given by the boys for Bishop Bickersteth, and the 
proceedings terminated. 


LETTER FROM SAN FRANCISCO. 
i pes 
(From ouR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


San Francisco, December 3rd. 

The first session of the 51st Congiess opened 
yesterday, with Thomas B. Reed of Maine in the 
Speaker’s chair. Reed was chosen for Speaker 
on the second ballot in the Republican caucus 
on Saturday, his leading opponent, McKinley of 
Qhio, being practically nowhere in the fight. “The 
Ohio man was weakened, first, by the late Re- 
publican defeat in Ohio, and secondly by the 
idiotic proceedings of the silver convention at 
St. Louis. Reed is a typical Yankee, with the 
drawl and nasal twang of the Brother Jonathan 
of the stage. He is a large man, with round 
paunch, a fat neck, a smooth double chin, anda 
clumsy rolling gait which reminds one of ‘Thad. 
Stevens. His forte is rough and tumble debate ; 
he is quick in repartee, bitter in sarcasm, crush- 
ing in invective. He never makes set speeches; 
but he moves his heavy guns with the brisk- 
ness of field artillery, and members have learned 
to fear the accuracy of his fire. He has been 
known as Blaine’s Man Friday; thus his election 
may be regaidcd as another triumph for the 
Man from Maine. 

Though Mr. Reed is of course a protectionist, 
and believes in the power of men to lift themselves 
up by the seat of their breeches, he belongs to 
the advanced school of that peculiar sect. He has 
lately been betrayed into a confession that ex- 
tended trade with South America might be a 
benefit, and he is believed to question the ad- 
vantage which the country is said to derive 
trom a duty on wool which involves a duty on 
woollen goods and thus increases the cost of the 
labourer’s blanket—apparently for no one’s profit. 
In the composition of the committees, he will be 
guided by the advice of Blaine, who, in point of 
experience and sagacity, has no superior in the 
country ; and whose counsel will be the more valu- 
able as, now that he is in office, he will not need 
to act on the nonsensical theories which he ad- 
vanced during the campaign to conquer the votes 
of the ignorant and the wrong-headed. 

The session will be a long one, and may be im- 
portant. Conspicuous among the measures which 
will come before Congress for action will be the 
definition of a new foreign policy toward American 
States. The Pan American Congress is in session 
at Washington, but owing to the necessity of 
translating every Spanish speech and resolution 
into English, and translating every English docu- 
ment into Spanish, its proceedings are slow—too 
slow to suit the taste of those who wanted its plat- 
form as a basis for Congressional legislation. Mr. 
Blaine will probably have to hurry matters up, 
which he can the more easily do, as all the 
delegates are of one mind. He will at any rate 
get a resolution adopted stating it to be the opinion 
of the delegates that properly subsidized steamers 
would divert South and Central American trade 
from Europe to this country. This would bring 
the question of subsidies squarely before Congress, 
and members would have to take their sides. ‘he 
hard-shell Democrats would of course oppose sub- 
sidies as a matter of principle, and they would be 
reinforced by a considerable body of Republicans, 
fearing the renewal of the Pacific Mail scandals, 
On the other hand, the bulk of the Republicans, 
joined with a considerable body of Democrats, who 
are in favour of liberal disbursements of money 
where it will do the most good, would vote for any 
measure which promised to restore American 
naval supremacy, and lo promote the sale of 
American goods to Spanish America. If the 
latter do not prove to bea majority, the calcula- 
tions of the administration are at fault. 

The silver question, which threatens to occupy 
much of the time of Congress, has been treated 
in a very radical fashion by its friends St. Louis. 
The convention which adjourned last week, voted 
by an overwhelming majority that the Mint ought 
to coin, in unlimited amounts, silver coins of the 
present weight and fineness—that is lo say worth 
about 85 cents in gold—and that they should be 
made legal tender by law. 

The tariff looms up as an awful ghost in the 
path of the administration, It will not down; 
and yet there is no way in which the Republicans 
can deal with it that will not burt them. [ct will 
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probably be found impossible to tally the full Re- 
publican strength to the support of the curious 
Senate bill of last session; and nothing short of 
the whole party strength will avail. lt would 
be stuange if, after some weeks spent in debate, 
the Republicans fell back upon a bill differing in 
no essential particular from the Mills bill of the 
soth Congress. The sober sound thought of 
the American people will never justify the re- 
moval of the tax on whisky and tobacco in order 
to retain the tax on blankets; and yet some taxes 
must be taken off; or the gradually.accumulating 
surplus will produce sooner or later a financial 
Crisis. 

We have had an epidemic of fires sitice I last 
wrote. First, a great fire in the shoemaking town 
of Lyun., Mass., destroyed several million dollars 
worth of property; then there was a ten million 
fire in Boston; finally, the eight story building 
of the Tribune vewspaper at Minneapolis, Minon., 
was consumed by fire, and a number of persons 
Jost theirlives. “These disasters havedemonstrated 
two propositions, Fist, it should be madea criminal 
offence to build tall buildings without providing 
ample means of escape for the people in the top 
stories. If the laddets bad been long enongh, no 
lives would have been lost at Minneapolis. And, 
secondly, there is no such thing as a fire proof 
building. Many of the buildings burnt at Boston 
were constructed after the great fire of 1872, and 
were understood to be absolutely fireproof, being 
built wholly of brick, iron, and stone, with no 
wood anywhere. But when a building of this 
kind is surrounded by burning houses, and the 
heat is concentrated by reflection from parallel 
walls, a degree of calotic is evolved which fuses 
metal, and liquifies stone, like the ore that is 
poured into a smelting furnace. No wall, how- 
ever built, can stand against such heat. It may 
not blaze as a wooden wall would, but it curls 
up, and turns into a state of slag, which amounts 
to the same thing. 

The law of inheritance is getting confused. A 
year or more since, an old bachelor, Gershan P. 
Jessup, died in this city, leaving an illegiti- 
mate son. ‘She son applied to the Pro. 
bate Court to be pronounced his father’s heir, 
and the Court, on evidence that the old man 
had frequently acknowledged the paternity of the 
boy, decided, under a statute passed in 1870, that 
he was entitled to inherit. Appeal was taken to the 
Supreme Comt, and in July last the decision was 
confirmed. After this a new Judge of the Supreme 
Court was appointed, and the case was got before 
the Court apain. The new Judge did not concur 
with his brethren 5 he thought the boy had no 
claims on the estate. Another judge, Sharpstein, 
who is supposed to be half crazy, changed his 
opinion, and these two, with two judges who had 
dissented from the July decision, constituted a 
majority of the Court and reversed the decision of 
the Court below. Thus the question whether a 
child forfeits its claim on its father’s estate by rea- 
son of its having been born out of wedlock re- 
mains as great a mystery as ever. 


Mr. Thornley, Commissioner of Emigration, an- 
nounces that ke has discovered that a number of Ja- 
panese females who come kere from Yokohama, are 
imported for immoral purposes, and he proposes to 
put an end to the traffic by forbidding the landing 
of the frail damsels from the land of the Chrysan- 
themum. He is especially on the look out for a 
beldam of the name of Kuo Kim, who is said to 
be now in Japan in quest of recruits for her palace 
of sin. There is a small street in this city known 
as St. Mary's Place, which is exclusively occupied 
by the Japanese demimonde. I cannot say that I 
place it exactly, but from the accounts I hear, it 
must butt up against the Roman Catholic Cathe. 
dial, and come ont just at the main entrance to 
the Arbbishop’s Palace. Frightful, isn’tit ? 

No suspicious females were found on the Gaelic, 
which arrived day before yesterday, though the 
ship was thoroughly searched by experts. Nor was 
any opium found, though the Custom-house officials 
had received word by wire that a quantity of the 
diug was coming, and was to be smuggled ashore. 
Inspector Fogarty with a staff of Custom House 
officials attempted to intercept the Gaelic outside 
the heads in the revenue cutter Bear. But Captain 
Pearne, like Nelson on a memorable occasion, put 
his glass to his blind eye when it was reported 
that the Beary was signalling him, and steamed 
tight ahead. As the Gaelic covers 15 knots an 
hour in smooth water, while the Bear can only 
inake 8 org, the revenue officials came in at the 
tail end of the race, and when they made a land- 
Mg, found the Gaelic moored at her dock, having 
lad ample opportunity to land any opium which 
she may have had on board. 

The Rev. John I. Plunkett has obtained a di- 
vorce from his wife Mis. Mary A. Plunkett. Both 
were disciples of the seet known as Christian scien- 
tists, and carried the doctrines of that sect to very 


extreme lengths indeed. Few human institutions 
escaped their censure, and none came in for more 
bitter denunciation than the institution of mar- 
riage. Mistress Mary was so sincere in her detes- 
tation of “ monogamy ” that when one A. Bentley 
Worthington, a young man of athletic proportions 
and seductive smile, joined the brotherhood, she 
decided that he was much nearer her idea of an 
affinity that Plunkett, who was emaciated and 
pulmonary. She wrote a note to the latter declar- 
ing that his slippers and his bottles of diops were 
quite at his disposal whenever he chose to call for 
them, adding that for her part she proposed to 
tetain the conjugal domicile, in which she had in- 
stalled Worthington under the shadow of the 
almighty wing. When poor Pinnkett crooned, she 
galumphed in fashion following :-- 


In the presence of Almighty God and a few chosen friends, I 
took to be my husband forever the one who has in all past 
eternity been such, because God made him so, and promised by 
his divine assistance to be his loving and faithful wife. To-day 
1 am the happiest woman in all the world. 1 feel divine appro- 
val at every step! take Oh, world! hes little dream what 
heaven awaits your obedience to spiritual law! 


There was nothing for the abused husband 
to do but to get those slippers and sue for a 
divorce, which the law very kindly granted him. 


LETTER FROM LONDON. 
ee ee 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


London, November gth. 

At the end of last week every one interested in 
the East was staitled by the news of the resigna- 
tion of the Japanese Cabinet. A few days later 
Reuter informed us that Prince Sanjo was entrusted 
with the task of forming a Ministry. These move- 
ments were quite unexpected here, and as I write 
are wholly inexplicable. One friend fresh from 
Japan whom I met casually the other day blankly 
tefused to credit the news. As far as Tam able 
to gather, the crisis is regarded as a most unto- 
ward one just at this time; but I don’t know that 
this is of much consequence seeing that we are in 
blank ignorance of the causes. 

We are heating a good deal about the chrysan- 
themum just now, as this is the centenary of the 
introduction of the flower to Europe. I take from 
the letter of the London correspondent of the 
Glasgow Herald the following short paragraph 
respecting the show at the Horticultural Gardens 
at Chiswick, because it isshort and to the point:— 

During the present month the Chrysanthemum Centenary is 
being celebrated wherever that flower is cultivated in Western 
Europe—in France, Belgium, England, and Scotland préeminent- 
ly. Yesterday (Nov. 6) and to-day many people from London and 
the suburbs have flocked to the Horticultural Society's gardens 
at Chiswick, where a show which would repay a longer and 
more tedious journey is open. The great vinery, its glass roof 
draped with «reen and golden foliage, among which hang 
clusters of black H- mburgs, is like a oie gordey of exquisite 
flowering and cut chrysanthemums in such bewildering variety 
that it is possible to pass over flowers which with fewer rivals 
might reign queens of the garden or greenhouse. ‘* Buffalo 
Bill,’ a blending of brown and yellow tints; ‘‘ Lord Truro,’’ one 
of the many great tawny varieties ; the ‘“‘ Molyneux,”’ deep red 
with yellow under-petals; the ‘* Red Dragon,” ‘* Tokio,” an 
“ Eclipse ’'—splendid yellow and red Japanese chrysanthemums; 
‘Don Quixote,” in a peculiar shade of lilac; the ‘‘ Hero of 
Magdala,’’ a ragged lilac lapanese flower, ‘‘ Madame Laing,” a 
Japanese lilac, and the ‘* Moonlight,’ an exquisite creamy 
white, are among the most remarkable. 

Quite the curiosity of the show is a new variety called ‘ Mrs, 
Alpheus Hardy,” introduced only this season from America by 
the well-known grower, Ware. It isa pure white flower, its 
peculiarity being that the back of each petal is rough and hairy. 
A special award has been allotted to it, and also to ‘ Aurore,” 
“ Etoile de Lyon,” and some other new varieties shown by 
Messrs. Clibran, of Altrineham, Several of the most successful 
varieties are called “sports,” the colours being to a certain 
extenta result of chance rather than design, It is strange that 
what was originally the common wild-flower of China, now, 
however, cultivated in that country with the greatest care, 
should have become the fashionable flawer of England, and 
indeed of Western Europe. According to Mr. Burbidge, of the 
Trinity Botanical Gardens, Dublin, who read a paper on 
chrysanthemum seeds and seedlings at to-day’s conference, 
English horticulturists might learn a lesson from the Chinese, 
who, leaving the Bornean orchid to flutter on its native bough, 
devote their attention and horticultural skill to the culture of 
the common hedge-flower, making it their national flower and 
bringing it to such perfection as we see to-day. 

Mr. Davitt in resuming his defence before the 
Parnell Commission, proposed to read a large 
number of speeches from the pages of the Free- 
man's Fournal. The Attorney General objected 
to this course, and after some wrangling the Pre- 
sident said he would allow it as a matter of favour; 
but this Mr. Davitt declined. He complained that 
out of nearly a thousand speeches made by him 
the Attorney General only quoted a dozen, and of 
the five hundred or so made by Mr. Parnell only 
half a dozen were referred to. In concluding his 
defence, Mr. Davitt informed the Court that the 
late Mr. A. M. Sullivan was one of the first to 
condole with Lady Frederick Cavendish after the 
Phoenix Park murders and that she wrote to 
Mr. Sullivan saying she believed the Irish people 
had not sought her husband’s life nor were they 
implicated in his death. He also mentioned that 
a sister of charity had visited the cells of the con- 
demned murderers and paid very great attention to 


one of the criminals, Brady, and that the lady was 


the sister of Mr. T. H. Burke, the Under Secretary, 
who was assassinated with Lord Frederick Caven- 
dish. At the termination of his speech the Pre- 
sident thanked Mr. Davitt for affording the Court 
information that had been denied by others, and 
complimented him on the ability he displayed. 
Sir Henry James then commenced his reply witha 
short history of Ireland for the last forty years. He 
pointed out that instead of The Times being hostile 
to that country, as alleged by Qe Charles Russell, 
it had supported many useful measures, notably 
Catholic Emancipation, the Maynooth Grant, and 
the Disestablishment of the Irish Church. He 
sketched Davitt’s career and his connection with 
Devoy the representative of the ‘ physical force” 
party in America, and showed that the aim for 
which they were working was the complete inde- 
pendence of Ireland. Sir Henry asserted that the 
Land League “sprang from Fenian brains, was 
reared by Pealan hands, and supported by Fenian 
money 3” that the proof of this lay in the fact ad- 
mitted by Davitt in his evidence that the League 
was started by a subscription from the /rtsh World 
“Skirmishing Fund ”’—a fund which was raised 
for the purpose of destroying life and property in 
England as opportunity offered. In a vigorous 
manner he defended Le Caron who had mentioned 
scores of names in his evidence given seven or 
eight months ago and none of the persons impli- 
cated had come forward to contradict him. I have 
not read Sir Henry James’s speech, nor have I 
been in Court to hear any part of it; but I am 
told by one of his opponents that it is a splendid 
effort; eloquent, able, fervid, and a masterpiece 
of arrangement. Mr. Davitt, I should say, has 
risen largely in popular esteem by the modesty, 
good sense, and sincerity of his speech. 

Lord Dufferin was entertained at the Hotel Me- 
tropole by the London Chamber of Commerce one 
day last week. The chairman, Sir John Lubbock, 
in proposing his health after enumerating the 
various offices he had held, said Lord Dufferin 
had successfully governed and obtained the esteem 
of followers of Moses, Manu, Mohammed, of 
Buddha, and of Zoroaster. In replying Lord 
Dufferin pointed out that our trade with India was 
larger than with any other country, America ex- 
cepted, and amounted to one-tenth of the whole 
export trade of this country. Though China had 
a population far exceeding India our trade with 
the latter was £64,000,000 per year, whereas with 
the former it was £17,000,000. He holds that our 
Indian trade can be immediately and indefinitely 
expanded if only British capitalists would help the 
Government in constructing railways there. He 
prophesied that at no distant day our principal 
means of communicating with China will be 
through the north or the east of Burma. It is of 
supreme importance, he says, that we should main- 
tain our dominant position in India. 


A very sensible proposal will be brought before 
the House of Commons, and a division taken on 
the first opportunity, by Sir George Trevelyan. 
He thinks the House should take its holidays in 
the sammer and not in the winter, and that mem- 
bers should be free from duty early in July and 
that they ought not to be recalled until the end of 
October. Our present arrangements by which 
holidays begin in the middle of August and end 
at the commencement of winter are really a 
glaring absurdity. 


There has been a most exciting contest at the 
Westminster Aquarium between ‘Samson, the 
Strongest Man on Earth” and a young German 
student named Sandow. Samson and his pupil 
Cyclops have been pe:forming some wonderful 
feats of strength at the Aquarium for the last few 
weexs. Samson offered £100 to anyone who 
would do the “trick” of Cyclops; the challenge 
was accepted one night last week by the student, 
who not only executed them as well as Cyclops but 
improved on him and so won the £100. Samson 
then placed £500 in the hands of the manager 
of the Aquarium to be given to anyone who would 
go through the same performance as he did 
nightly ; the offer was taken by Sandow and they 
met on Saturday night to decide the struggle. 
Thousands of people were unable to obtain ad- 
mission to the theatre, fifty policemen being 
required to keep the crowd from the doors, 
the excitement was so great. The Marquis of 
Queensberry and Lord De Clifford were the 
judges. On Samson being asked whether he ad- 
hered to his original offer of £500 to anyone 
performing his feats, he objected unless his com- 
petitor put down the same amount; this departure 
was greeted with hisses from the spectators. After 
considerable dispute Samson put down £100, 
and the manager of the Aquarium put down £100 
for the student so that the audience should not be 
disappointed. The feats consisted of bending iron 
rods about 3in. thick by striking them on the chest, 
and straightening them again by hitting them on 
the forearm ; bursting wire rope (thirty strands of 
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wire) tied round the chest, by the expansion of the 
lungs; bursting chain bracelets by the enlarge- 
ment of the muscles of the arm; breaking a link of 
achain by pulling it asunder with the hands. 
There was a wrangle over the last, as well as over 
some of the previous feats, and Samson declined 
to do any more of the “ leading ’; the judges then 
called upon thestudent to take the lead and do some 
feats of his own. He promptly complied by seizing 
aman by the waist and, raising him above his 
head, passed him from the right hand to the left 
and back again to his sight hand, without moving 
any portion of his own body but the arms. He 
next manipulated two metal balls joined by a 
steel bar, the whole weighing 150 Ibs. This weight 
he lifted with one hand above his head four times, 
letting it drop on each occasion into the other 
arm; be then held the weight above his head and 
lay down on the floor, and rose up again holding 
the weight in the same position ; he asked Samson 
to do the same trick, but the latter declined though 
offered £50 by one of the audience if he performed it. 
The last teat of Sandow was to have his hands tied 
behind him and a chain put round them uear the 
shoulders; he then stooped down and with one 
hand lifted the weight above his head ; in so doing 
the chain was burst. Tle invited his opponent to 
do the same, but the challenge was not accepted. 
Amid great enthusiasm the money was awarded to 
the student who is only 22 years old and hails from 
Konigsberg. It appears he has only been in 
training three years; his supporters say he can 

-hold a piano in the air. It is likely he will be pro- 
fessionally engaged here. 


During the past week political speeches have 
been very numerous. Mr. Goschen, speaking at a 
luncheon at Hull, said many Liberals and Conser- 
vatives were in favour of improvement in tegistra- 
tion; but he believed that the Gladstonians meant 
a new Reform Bill when they spoke about regis- 
tration. He was opposed to any tinkering with the 
constitution, With regard to teland, he said 
matters there bad much improved, hope was 
reviving, and the Loyalists were taking courage. 
Speaking a few days after at Biackpool (I.anca- 
shire) he held that tests as applied to Ireland by 
Mr. Gladstone had completely failed ; he denied 
that there was any parallel between meetings held 
in [reland and in England; for in the latter place 
there was no incitement to the commission of 
ciime. There was, he said, positive proof of 
telurning prosperity to that country; farms are 
being taken in great numbers, and the relations 
between landlord and tenant have improved on 
every side. Mr. John Morley, addressing a Bristol 
audience, said that if the present Government did 
not introduce a fairly satisfactory measure for the 
lhish to conduct their own affaiis, his party would 
have to reconsider its position, 

Princess Arisugawa ‘Takehilo and suite paid 
a visit of inspection, last week, to the Royal 
Holloway College, which was built at an enormous 
expense by the late Mr. Holloway of “ pill” fame, 
at Egham in Surrey. 

On Friday last the Rev. Charles John Corfe, 
Chaplain to Portsmouth Dockyard, was con- 
secrated Bishop of Korea by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury at Westminister Abbey. 

A sad accident happened on Friday at Glasgow 
by which 29 girls lost their lives. An addition to 
a carpet factory was being made there, and owing 
to the wind the walls were blown down; they fell 
on a portion of the old factory where 140 women 
and gitls were at work. The greater number 
escaped, but fifty were for a short time buried in 
the débiis; twenty-nine of these were found to be 
dead, the remainder were taken to the hospitals 
and are progressing favourably. The architect 
can only account for the collapse of the new walls 
by the strength of the wind; the foundations he 
says are quite sound, 

I hear that the boys of the College for the Blind 
at Worcester actually play cricket. Playing the 
game in the dark is certainly a novelty, and what 
most people would consider an impossibility. Of 
course it is only by the sense of hearing that they 
manage, and indeed manage wonderfully well. 
‘The ball is made of wicker work with a bell inside ; 
whenever the ball touches the ground or is struck, 
the bell rings, but in going through the air the bell 
makes no sound. ‘lhe wicket-keeper claps his 
hands to direct the bowler, who in his turn always 
cries ‘play’ when about to deliver a ball; and it 
is by the vigour of his shout that the batsman can 
judge the swiftness of the bowling. ‘The field can 
also throw very accurately by the sound of the 
wicket-keepers clapping and a batsman is often 
put out in making arun, The bowling is I believe 
remarkably straight; their sense of hearing being 
most acute, and their judgment of distances, 
especially after a little practice, good. 

Macmillan & Co., the publishers, commenced 
Jast month to publish a sixpenny edition of King- 
sley’s works, ‘' Westward Ho”’ being the one for 


October. This book since the first edition in 1853 
has gone through nineteen editions, over 300,000 
copies being sold.‘ Hypatia” will be the volume 
for November ; owing to the great demand there is 
likely to be for it, it has been delayed to enable 
the printers to get ready an edition of 150,000 
copies ; it will, however, be published to-morrow. 


IN H.B.M. COURT FOR FAPAN. 


—-- +) 
Before N. J. Hannen, Esq., Judge.—Monpbay, 
December 23rd, 1889. 


HIGASHINO YOSHIJIRO AGAINST SAMUEL SAMUEL 
: & Co. 


Judgment was given to day in the action brought 
by Higashino Yoshijiro agatnst Samuel Samuel & 
Co. for $302.75. 

His Honour said—I have been delayed in the 
preparation of my judgment in this case by the 
fact that the plainuff, who during the course of 
the trial pleaded two judgments in the Japa- 
nese Court, furnished me with no translation of 
those judgments, and [ have been obliged to obtain 
through the assistance of various people proper 
translations. That delayed me until I was engayed 
in other matters, so that Lhave been unable to pre- 
pare my decision as rapidly as I should have liked. 
The plainiiff’s claim is that \ 

“LVhe said Higashino Yoshijiro contracted to deliver 
to the defendants 80 piculs of awadi shell at the price 
of $3.50 per picul in the month of March, 1888, and 
delivered about 164 piculs of the contracted goods 
during the period from the 16th March, 1888, to 23rd 
October, 1883, but the said Samuel Samuel and Co., 
the defendants, refused to pay the cost of the goods 
so delivered, $32.75,. notwithstanding that payment 
therevf has been demanded.” 

‘The defendant’s auswer is: 

‘¢ 1, That no contract was made for the delivery of 80 
piculs of awaéi shell at the price of $3 50 per picul ; 

2. that the plaintiff had given a guarantee for a sum 
of money lent by the defendants to a third party and 
which money not having been refunded the plaintiff 
undertook to deliver a sufficient quantity of awadi shell 
at the price of $2,25 per picul to cover the amount of 
said loan; that the plaintiff failed to deliver a sufficient 
quantity ; that the plaintiff is consequently in debt to 
the defendants ; that the defendants have already com- 
menced proceedings in the Japanese Courts for the re- 
covery of the sum due to them from the plaintiff ; and 
that the plaintiff has never applied for payment as 
alleged in his petition,” 


On the face, therefore, of these pleadings the Court 
is put in possession of the fact that the defendants 
have proceeded inthe Japanese Courts. It was 
therefore absolutely necessary that the Court 
should know what the judgment of the Japanese 
Court was, and itis to be observed thatthe defen- 
dants went into the Japanese Court and therefore 
so far as they determined questions which re- 
late to or have arisen between the plaintiff and 
the defendants they sought those judgments and 
they must be held to be bound by them. On this 
ground alone it would be reasonable that the de- 
fendants should be bound by the judgments of the 
Japanese Court. Moreover, if the questions deter- 
mined by the Japanese Court are the same exactly 
as those raised in this Court itis the law of England, 
in my opinion, that this Court is bound by those 
judgments. Now the judgment of the Japanese 
Court says that Higashino Yoshijiro did not givea 
guarantee for a sum of money lent by the defen- 
dants to a third party. After carefully looking 
into the judgments I have come to that conclusion, 
and with regard to the second judgment of the 
Japanese Court not only do [ feel inclined to say 
that this Court is bound by the decision, but I 
am not at all prepared to say that I should not 
have come to the same conclusion myself. — [t 
will be seen by what I have to say further on 
that this in the present case does not very much 
affect the matter; but it is well that we should have 
before us, that the Counsel engaged in the Court, 
and the suitors who come before it should 
understand clearly, that this Court will give effect 
to judgments of Japanese Courts. Now the 
defendants’ account is that the conditions that are 
mentioned in the second paragraph of the answer 
were not fulfilled and that in January or February 
of 1888 Higashino Yoshijiro entered into the 
undertaking set out in that second paragraph. 
This was an undertaking to be answerable for 
what the Japanese Court has held to be a debt or 
default of another. ‘The evidence of the defend- 
ants proves that the promise by Higashino to 
auswer for the debt or default of Kodama was not 
in writing, and by English law Higashino would 
not be hable if the alleged promise was not in 
writing. T therefore come to the conclusion that 
upon that state of the facts I should not be able 


to enforce the promise which the defendants allege 
Higashino made to be answerable for the debt of 
Kodama. But the facts of this case are some. 
what different from that. ‘The defendants are not 
asking that the contract entered into by the plain. 
uff with them should be carried out. It is in 
reality this: the plaintiff is asking that money 
which he has paid to the defendants—for the 
awabi shells that were delivered may be considered 
in the nature of money to the extent of their value 
—he is asking that this money which he has paid 
to the defendants should be paid back to him. 
Now that is a different state of matters. It is 
evident that the Court cannot depend on the 
evidence of the plaintiff. He produced a docu- 
ment which he said was a copy of the con- 
tract handed to the defendants. This alleged 
copy of the contract began Ly being dated 1889. 
Now, in making a copy of a thing it would be 
quite possible that a person should make a mis- 
take and date it 1885 when he meant 1886, or 1885 
when he intended ‘to make it 1888, but itis not 
possible—or at any tate it is hardly possible—that 
a person writing in 1888 should write 1889. (which 
he had not written before) aud so make a imistake 
and date it ahead. I come therefore to the con- 
clusion that that is not a copy of the document, 
and that it is not possible to rely upon it, and at the 
same time it throws very grave doubts on the 
evidence of the plaintiff. [think it therefore fair 
to take the account which Mr, Mitchell gave, and 
under those circumstances it amounts to this: that 
some transactions having taken place between the 
plaintiff and the defendants, the plaintiff—for 
some reason or other which I think probably was 
a mistake of law on his part; 1 am under the 
impression that he thought at that time he was 
bound to pay the default, the debt of Kodama— 
under this mistake of law he agreed to hand over 
to the defendants in this case awabi shells to the 
amount of the debt of Kodama. Then he found 
out afterwards his mistake, and he has endeavour- 
ed to get back the price of the awadé shells that 
he delivered. Now, according to English law 
ifa man makes a payment in mistake of facts he 
can recover money that he had paid, but if he 
makes a payment in mistake of law he cannot. 
The plaintiff here seems to have made a mis- 
take of law. He is therefore not entitled to re- 
cover this money. Having read through the 
judgments of the Japanese Court and feeling 
inclined to give full effect to them, yet under all 
the cincumstances of the case I must come to the 
conclusion that the plaintiff is not entitled to re- 
cover any sum from the defendants. ‘lhere will 
therefore be judgment for the defendants, and the 
costs are assessed at $55. 


LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
———_—_—__—___. 
(Specia” ‘LELEGRAM To “Japan Matt.” ] 


Hakodate, December 25th. 

This morning, about five minutes past mid- 
night, the fire bell rung out an alarm, anda 
conflagration was found to have started in the 
kitchen of No. 36, Main Street, which is oc- 
cupied by Mr. Tsunosawa, draper. A fresh 
westerly breeze was blowing at the time, and 
this enabled the flames to get a good hold on 
the building in which they originated. After 
the fire had been burning for about twenty 
minutes the wind shifted to west-north-west, and 
the flames caught a building adjoining and sub- 
sequently another, and the conflagration now 
raged very fiercely and great fears were enter-— 
tained of its extending considerably. By this 
lime, however, the hydrants of the new 
waterworks were at play, and these soon had a 
perceptible effect on the flames, and completely 
extinguished the fire by one o'clock, fortunately 
confining it to the three small buildings de- 
stroyed. The hydrants worked well. 


> 


(Reurer ‘‘Speciau” To “ Javan Marv.” ] 


London, December 22nd. 
The trials that have been made of a new sub- 
marine vessel at Toulon have resulted in a great 
success. ‘The craft steers perfectly, and passes 
easily beneath an ironclad. ~ 
London, December 25th. 
The Marquis of Salisbury has sent a vigorous 
note to Lisbon, which demands that the Portu- 
guese Government repudiate Major Pinto’s re- 
cent action with regard to Nyassaland and a 
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resumption of the s/afus guo. Her Majesty's 
ships Raleigh, Curacoa, and Brisk have been 
ordered to Delagoa Bay. 

There are signs of discontent at Rio de 
Janeiro. 


TIME TAB LES AND STEAAMERS. 
pee ge a 
TOKYO-YOKOHAMA RAILWAY. 
Down TRAINS LEAVE SHIMBASHI Station at 6.10,* 


‘TOKYO-SHIOGAMA RAILWAY. 


TRAINS LeAVR Ueno (down) at 6.40 and 11.45 a.m., 
and 2.45 and §.40 p.m.; Ursunomiya (down) at 10.02 


ain. and 3,03 and 6.03 p.m.; Suirakawa (down) at 8 


a.m, and 12.36 and §.41 p.m.; KXortvama (down) at 


9.25 a.m. and 1.54 and 6.58 p.m.; Fuxkusuima (down) 


6.40, 8, 8.35.¢ 9.45, and 10.50, a.m., and 12.05, 1.25, 

2.30, 4, 4.45,¢ 6.15, 6.50, 8 30, 9.55, and 11.15 p.m. 
Up TRAINS LEAVE YOKOHAMA Station at 6.30, 

7.20, 8.30, 9.15,¢ 10.20, and 11.30 am., and 12,50, 


London, December 26th. 
The Times publishes news from Brazil which 


say that affairs there are in a state of anarchy, 
resembling the condition of France under the 


Commune. The Portuguese Press publish 
more moderate accounts. 
, Later. 


The reply of the Portuguese Government to 
the Note of the Marquis of Salisbury has been 
favourably received. 


(From tHe *Sinoarore Free Press.’ 


London, December 3rd. 

Speaking at an assembly of the National 
Liberal Federation at Manchester, Mr. Glad- 
stone recalled the overthrow of the Conservative 
Government in 1880 consequent on the want of 
sympathy with the sufferings of the Bulgarian 
people. He said that owing to the march of 
events in Crete and Armenia the time has again 
come for the opposition to watch vigilantly as 
they did between 1876 and 1880; that Turkish 
doings in Armenia urgently demand the atten- 
tion of the British people, and that he hoped 
the Government would not accept the customary 
Turkish apologies and evasions. 

Mr. Gladstone ended by endorsing the Radical 
programme. 

The International Conference on slavery now 
sitting in Brussels has discussed a proposal for 
the establishment of stations in the interior of 
Africa with sufficient force to overcome the 
slave hunters. 

The Hague, December sth. 

The second chamber has passed the East 
India Budget, excepting the credits for the 
gymnasium at Batavia and for the cable between 
Macassar and Banjermassin. 


(Havas Trrecram.) 


Paris, December rst. 
The Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies 
has sent a circular to the French Chambers of 
Commerce enjoining on them to attach a 
certificate of French manufacture to the textile 
fabrics sent to Indo-China. 
Paris, December 2nd. 
The German military papers announce that 
the small garrisons in the interior of Germany 
will shortly be suppressed and sent to the 
frontiers of France and Russia. 


(From ‘Ex Cosercio.’) 
Madrid, December 3rd. 
The solution of the partial crisis of the Cabi- 
net has been stayed, owing to the illness of the 
Minister of Exchequer, Sr. Gonzales, 
Madrid, December 9th. 
Politics have entered a state of calm, and 
probably will remain so until after the Christmas 
season. 


Trains marked (*) run through without stoppin 


and 211, 4.31,6.41, and 856 p.m., YOKOSUKA (up) 
at 640, 850, and 1115 a.m., and 2,50, 5, and 730 


7-13, 9.20, and 11.48 a.m., and 3 21, §.33 and 8.03 p.m, 


sen 5; 


2,335. 4.30,¢ 5.05, 6.35, 7-50, 9.10, 10.05, and 11 o5t 
p.m. 


Fares—First-class, se 60; second-class, sen 40; 


and third-class, sen 20. 


at Omori, Ka" 
wasaki, Tsurumi and Kanagawa Stations. ‘ hose marked (t) 
run through without stopping at Omori, Kawasaki and Tsu- 
rumi Stations. Down trains at 6.10a.m. run ne further than 
Kyoto, arriving there at 11.20 p.m.; at 9.45 a.m. no further 
than Nagoya. arriving at 10.10 p.m.; at 2.30 p.m. no further 
than Shizuoka, arriving at 9 p.m.; and the train at 4.45 p.m. 
runsto Kobe, arriving at 12.50 p.m. next day. 


OFUNA-YOKOSUKA RAILWAY, 


TRAINS LEAVe OFuNA (down) at 7.35 and 9.45 a.m., 
and 1.45, 4.05, 6.15, and 8.30 p.m.; Kamakura (down) 
at 7.49 and 9.cgam.,and 1.59, 4.19. 6.29, and 8.44 
p.m.; and ZUsHIMUKA (down) at 8.01 and 10 11 a.m., 


p.m.; ZusHIMUKA (up) at 7.01, 9 09, and 11.36 a.m., 
and 3 09, 5.21, and 7.51 p.m.; and Kamakura (up) at 


Farxns—To Kamakura, first-class seg, second-class 
sen 6, third-class se# 3; to Zushimura sex 15, Sem 10, 
and to Yokosuka sem 30, sen 20, sen 10. 


YOKAIDO RAILWAY. 

Trains taavie YOKOHAMA (down) at 6.55, 9, and 
10.30 a.m., and 1, 3.25, 5.25, and 7.45 p.m.; and 
Kozu (up) at 6.55, 8.40, and 11.10 a.m., and 2.47, 
4.57, 7.25 and 9.46 p.m. 

Farus—VTo Hodogaya, first-class sen 6, second. 
class sen 4, third-class sen 2; 10 Totsuka, sen 18, sen 
12. sen 6: td Ofuna sen 36, sen 24, sen 12; to Fuji- 
Sawa, seu 42, sen 28, sen 14 ito Hiratsuka, sen 66. 
sen 44, sen 22; to Oiso, seu 75, sen 50, sen 25; 
and to Kozu, sen 93, sen 62, sen 31. 

Down trains at 6.55 a.m. run no further than Kyoto, arriving 
there at t1.20p.m.; at 10.30 a.m. no further than Nagoya, 
arriving at 10.10 p.m.; at 3.25 p.m. no further than Shizuoka, 


arriving atqp.m.; and the train at 5.35 p.m. runs to Kobe, 
arriving at 12.50 p.m. next day. 


A tramway runs between Kozu and Yemorto (distance 4 ri.) 
Yinvikisha may be hired between Yumoto and Miyanosnita 
distance r} ri). 


KOZU-KOBE RAILWAY. 


Down Trains Leave Kozu at 8.32 a.m., and 12,12 
505 and7.10 p.m.; GoTEMBA at 952 a.m, and 1.32, 
6.24 and 8.32 pm.; Numazu at 10.40 a.m., and 2.29, 
7.1§, and 9.24 p.m.; SHIzuoKa at 7.15 a.m., and 12.19. 
4.15, and 10.59 p .; HAMAMATSU at 1.16 and to am. 
and 2 40 and 6.45 p.m ; TovYoHASHI at 2.14 and 11.10 
am. and 3.39 and 7.45 p.m ; Oru at 4 20 a.m. and 
1.06, 5.27, and 9.28 pm.; NaGoyaat 5,9 45. and 11.50 
a.m ,and 2and615p.m_; Giru at 6,and 10.53a.m., and 
1, 3.06, and 7.17 o.m.; OGaktat 6.28 and 11.24 a.m., 
and 1.28, 337, and 7.47 p.m.; MAIBARA at 7.45 a.m. 
and 1, 249, 5.07, and 9 p.m.; Hikxone at 7.58 a.m., 
and 1.18, 3.02, 5.25, and 9.11 p.m.; Basa (Otsu) at 
934 and 1044 am., and 3.15, 4.40, and 7.10 p.m.; 
Kyoto at 10.14 a.m., and 4.05, 5.35, and 8 p.m.; and 
OSAKA at 11.45 a.m., and 5.35, 7-20, and 9.50 p.m. 

Up Trains ceave Kose ‘at §.55 and 9.55 a.m. and 
1.55 and 5.30 pm; OsaKA at 7.06 and 11.06 a.m. 
and 3.06 and 6.36 pam.; KyoTo at 5.35 and 8.40 a.m. 
and 12.40, 4.36, and 805 p.m.; Basa (Otsu) at 6.18 
and 931 a.m. and 1.30, 5.25 and 8.52 p.m.; Hikone 
at 7.56 and 11.05 am, and 3.05 and 7.08 p.m.; Mat- 
BARA at 8.13, and 11.20 a.m. and 3.22, 7.25, and 10.42 
p-m.; OGakI at 9.30 a.m. and 12.36, 4.42, 8.46, and 
11.55 pm.; GiFu at 12.18 and 9.57 a.m. and 1.02, 
5.09, and 9.15 p.m.; NaGoya at 1.09, 6, and 11 am. 


and 2.10 pom.; OFu at 1.41, 6.44. and 11.44 a.m. and 


MAIL STEAMERS. 
>—_———- 


THK NKXT MAIL 


From Shanghai, | 
Nagasaki & ; per N.Y. K. 
Kobe... oo... 4 

From Hongkong. per P & O. Co. 

From Canada, &c. per C. P. M. Co, 

From America... per O. & O. Co, 

From Europe, via 
Hongkong... 

* Verona \eft Nagasaki on December 26th. 
Vancouver, B.C., on December t4th. : Gaelic left San Francisco 
on December «qth. § /raouaddy (with French mail) left Shang- 
hai on December a6th. 


is Dus 


Friday, Jan. 3rd. 


Monday, Dec. 30th.* 
Tuesday, Dec. 31st t 
Thursday, Jan 2nd.: 


perc M.M.Co. Thursday, Jan. and.§ 


+ Abyssinia left 


THE NEXT WAIL LRAVES 


For Shanghai, } 
Kone, and } per N.Y. K. 
Nagasaki... 
for Canada. &c. per C. P. M. Co. 
For Europe, vid 


Tuesday, Dec. 31st. 


Thursday, Jan. 23rd. 


Shanghai ...... ver M. M. Co. — Sunday, Dec. agth. 
For America...... perO.&0O.Co. ‘Tuesday, Jan 7th. 
For Europe, vid 

Honguong...... per N.D. Lloyds. Wednesdav. Jan. 8th. 
For America.. ... per P. M. Co. Saturday, Jan. 18th. 


2.56 p.m.; ToyoHASHI at 3.17 and 8.30 a.m. and 1.30 
and 4.42 p.m.; HIAMAMATSU at 4.25 and 9.45 a.m. and 
245 and 6 p.m.: SHIZUOKA at 7.08 and 10.30 a.m. and 
12.45, and 5 35 p.m.; Numazu at 8.43 a.m. and 12.14, 
2.24,and 7.14 p.m.; and GoTEeMBA at 9.55 a.m. and 
1.29, 3 33 and 8 28 p.m. 


Farns—Kozu to Gotemba: first-class. sen 66, second. 
class sen 44, third-class sen 22; to Numazu yes 1.11, 
sen 74, sen 37; to Shizuoka yen 2.13. yer 1.42, sen 
71; to Hamamatsu yer 3.57, yen 2.38, ven 1.19; to 
Toyohashi yen 4.23, yen 2.82, yen 1.41; to Ofu ven 
5.22, yen 3.48, yen 174: to Nagoya yen §.58, yen 
372. ven 1.86; to Gifu yen 6.15, ven 4.10, yew 2.05; 
to Ogaki yen 6 42, yen 4.28, yen 2.14; to Maibara yen 
7.05, én 4.70, yen 235; to Hikone yen 7 17, yer 4.78 
yen 2.39; to Baba yen 8.10, yew 5.40, yet 270: to 
Kyoto yen 8.40, yen 5 60, yen 2.80; to Osaka yen 
9 21, yen 6.14, yer 3.07; and to Kobe yen 9.81, yen 
6.54, yen 3.27. 

The down train at 8.32a.m. runs no further than Kyoto, arriving 
there at 11.20 p.m.; at 12.12 p.m. no further than Nagoya, 
arriving at 10.10 p.m.; at §.05 p.m. no further than Shizuoka, 
arriving at 9 p.m.; and the train at 7.10 p.m.runs to Kobe, 
arriving at 12.50 p.m. next day. The up train at §.5§ a.m. 
runs no further than Shizuoka, arriving there at 8.40 p.m.; 
at 9.§5 a.m. and 1.5 p.m. no further than Nagoya, arriving 
respectively at 6.07 and 10.1§ p.m.; and the train at §.go p.m* 
rans to Shimbashi arriving at 1.40 p.m. next days 


at 7.35 and 11.33 a.m. and 3.45 p.m.; Sunpat (down) 
at 6.15 and 10.25 a.m. and 2.30 and 6.35 p.m. 


TRAINS LRAVE SHIOGAMA (up) at 7 and 11.05 a.m., 
and 3.10 and 7.15 p.m.; SHNDAT (up) at 7.35 and 11.40 
a.m., and 3.45 p.m.; Fukusnima (up) at 6.40 and 
10.26 a.m. and 2.36 p.m.; Kortvama (up) at 8.30 
a.m,, and 12.22 and 4.29 p.m.; SHIRAKAWA (up) at 


6.40 and 9.48 a.m., and 1.40 p.m.; Ursunomiya (up) 
at 6.25 and 9.10 a.m., and 12.19 and 4.14 p.m. 


Farns.—Ueno to Utsunomiya, first-class yen 2, 


second-class yen 1.32, third-class sen 66; to Koriyama 
yen 4.10, yen 2.74, yen 1.37; to Fukushima yen 5, yen 
3.32, yen 1.66; to Sendai yer 6.45, yen 4.30, yen 2.35; 
to Shiogama yer 6.75, yen 4.50, yer 2.25. 


NAGOYA-TAKETOYO RAILWAY. P 
TRAINS LEAVE NAGOYA at 9.95 a.m., and 5.05 p.m, 


and Takeroyo at 7.50 a.m., and 3.50 p.m. 


Farrs—Second-class, sen 74; ‘Vhird-class, ses 37. 


TAKASAKI-YOKOKAWA RAILWAY, 
TRAINS LEAVK TAKASAKI (down) at 6.30 and 9.25 


am , and 42.20 and 3.15 p.m.; and Yokokawa (up) 
at 8 and 11 a.m,, and 1.50 and 4.55 p.m. 


Farus—Pirst-class, sez 75; second-class, sen 4§ 


third-class, sen 25, - 


TAKETOYO-OFU RAILWAY. 
TRAINS LM AVE TaKkeTOvO (up) at 5.40 and 10.40 


a.m., and 4.20 p.m. and Oru (down) at 8.55 a.m, and 
3 and 5.35 p.m, 


Fares—Second.class, 26 sen, third-class, 13 sen. 


SHINJIKU-HACHIO]I RAILWAY. 
TRAINS LeAVE SHINJIKU, TOKYO, (down) at 6.52 


and 9.53 a.m. and 12.56 and 4.25 p.m., and Hacnioji 
(up) at 8.24 and 11.30 a.m. and 2.25 and 6 p.m, 


Fargs—First-class sen 90; second-class sen 60; 


third-class sez 30. 


TOKYO-MAEBASHI RAILWAY. 
‘TRAINS LEAVE ‘Téxyé (Ueno) (down) at 6, 9, and 
1.45 a.m, and 2.45 and 5.40 p.m.; and Maunasuit 
(up) at 6and 11.55 a.m., and 2.50, 5.50, and 8.55 p.m, 
Farns—First-class (Separate Compartment), yen 
2.05 ; second-class, yer 1.36; third-class, sen 68. 


YOKOSUKA STEAMERS. 
Srramues LeavE the English Hatova daily at 7.55 
and 10.30 a.m., and 1.45 and 4.00 p.m.; and Leave 


Yoxosuka at 7.10 and 10.30 a.m., and 1.30, and 4.00 
.m.—Fare, sem 20. 


LATEST SHIPPING. 
a 
ARRIVALS. 


Batavia, British steamer, 1,661, Williams, 20th 
December,— Vancouver, B.C., 2nd December, 
Mails and General.—C. P. M. S.S. Co. 

Hiogo Maru, Japanese steamer, 896, Saiki, 20th 
December,—Hakodate, 17th December, Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Hiroshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,862, Arai, 
20th December,—Yokkaichi 19th December, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Yokohama Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,298, Swain, 
20th December,—Shanghai and ports, 13th 
December, General.— Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Totomi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,196, Steedman, 
2ist December, — Fushiki 18th December, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 386, Watanabe, 
21st December,—Yokkaichi 20th December, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Venetia, British steamer, 1,551, R. W. Haselwood, 
2tst December,—Hongkong 1oth, Nagasaki 
16th, and Kobe 20th December, General.— P. 
& O. S.N. Co. 

Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Carrew, 
21st December,—Hachinohe 18th December, 
General.--Nippon Vusen Kaisha. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Ekstrand, 
2ist December,—Kobe 20th December, Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,259, Haswell, 
22nd December,—Kobe 21st December, Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Nagoya Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,262, Fukui, 
2and December,—Yokkaichi 21st December, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Sakata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,197, Gosch, 

22nd December,—Otaru igth December, 

General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 
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wire) tied round the chest, by the expansion of the 
lungs; bursting chain bracelets by the enlarge- 
ment of the muscles of the arm; breaking a link of 
achain by pulling it asunder with the hands. 
There was a wrangle over the last, as well as over 
some of the previous feats, and Samson declined 
to do any more of the “leading ’’; the judges then 
called upon thestudent to take the lead and do some 
feats of his own, He promptly complied by seizing 
aman by the waist and, raising him above his 
head, passed him from the right hand to the left 
and back again to his right hand, without moving 
any portion of his own body but the arms. He 
next manipulated two metal balls joined by a 
steel bar, the whole weighing 150 Ibs. This weight 
he lifted with one hand above his head four times, 
letting it drop on each occasion into the other 
arm; he then held the weight above his head and 
lay down on the floor, and rose up again holding 
the weight in the same position ; he asked Samson 
to do the same trick, but the latter declined though 
offered £50 by one of the audience if he performed it. 
The last feat of Sandow was to have his hands tied 
behind him and a chain put round them near the 
shoulders; he then stooped down and with one 
hand lifted the weight above his head; in so doing 
the chain was burst. Tle invited his opponent to 
do the same, but the challenge was not accepted. 
Amid great enthusiasm the money was awarded to 
the student who is only 22 years old and hails from 
Konigsberg. It appears he has only been in 
training three years; his supporters say he can 

hold a piano in the air. It is likely he will be pro- 
fessionally engaged here. 


During the past week political speeches have 
been very numerous. Mr. Goschen, speaking ata 
luncheon at Hull, said many Liberals and Conser- 
vatives were in favour of improvement in registra- 
tion; but he believed that the Gladstonians meant 
a new Reform Bill when they spoke about regis- 
tration, He was opposed to any tinkering with the 
constitution. With regard to Ireland, he said 
matters there had much improved, hope was 
reviving, and the Loyalists were taking courage. 
Speaking a few days after at Blackpool (l.anca- 
shire) he held that tests as applied to Ireland by 
Mr. Gladstone had completely failed ; he denied 
that there was any parallel between meetings held 
in Ireland and in England; for in the latter place 
there was uo incitement to the commission of 
crime. There was, he said, positive proof of 
returning prosperity to that country; farms are 
being taken in great numbers, and the relations 
between landlord and tenant have improved on 
every side. Mr. John Morley, addressing a Bristol 
audience, said that if the present Government did 
not introduce a fairly satisfactory measure for the 
Irish to conduct their own affairs, his party would 
have to reconsider its position, 

Princess Arisugawa ‘Takehito and suite paid 
a visit of inspection, last week, to the Royal 
Holloway College, which was built at an enormous 
expense by the late Mr. Holloway of * pill” fame, 
at Egham in Surrey. 

Ou Friday last the Rev. Charles John Corfe, 
Chaplain to Portsmouth Dockyard, was con- 
secrated Bishop of Korea by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury at Westminister Abbey. 

A sad accident happened on Friday at Glasgow 
by which 29 girls lost their lives. An addition to 
a carpet factory was being made there, and owing 
to the wind the walls were blown down; they fell 
on a portion of the old factory where 140 women 
and girls were at work. ‘The greater number 
escaped, but fifty were for a short time buried in 
the débris; twenty-nine of these were found to be 
dead, the remainder were taken to the hospitals 
and are progressing favourably. The architect 
can only account for the collapse of the new walls 
by the strength of the wind; the foundations he 
says are quite sound, 

I hear that the boys of the College for the Blid 
at Worcester actually play cricket. Playing the 
game in the dark is certainly a novelty, and what 
most people would consider an impossibility. Of 
course it is only by the sense of hearing that they 
manage, and indeed manage wonderfully well. 
The ball is made of wicker work with a bell inside ; 
whenever the ball touches the ground or is struck, 
the bell rings, but in going through the air the bell 
makes no sound. ‘The wicket-keeper claps his 
hands to direct the bowler, who in his turn always 
cries ‘play’ when about to deliver a ball; and it 
is by the vigour of his shout that the batsman can 
judge the swiftness of the bowling. ‘The field can 
also throw very accurately by the sound of the 
wicket-keepers clapping and a batsman is often 
put out in making arun. The bowling is I believe 
remarkably straight; their sense of hearing being 
most acute, and their judgment of distances, 
especially after a little practice, good. 

Macmillan & Co., the publishers, commenced 
Jast month to publish a sixpenny edition of King- 
sley’s works, ‘* Westward Hg” being the one for 


October. This book since the first edition in 1853 
has gone through nineteen editions, over 300,000 
copies being sold. ‘* Hypatia” will be the volume 
for November ; owing to the great demand there is 
likely to be for it, it has been delayed to enable 
the printers to get ready an edition of 150,000 
copies ; it will, however, be published to-morrow. 


IN H.B.M. COURT FOR FAPAN. 


~~ <> -—--——_ — 
Before N. J. Hannen, Esq., Judge.—Monpay, 
December 23rd, 1889. 


HIGASHINO YOSHIJIRO AGAINST SAMUEL SAMUEL 
i & Co. 


Judgment was given to day in the action brought 
by Higashino Yoshijito agatnst Samuel Samuel & 
Co. for $302.75. 

His Honour said—I have been delayed in the 
preparation of my judgment in this case by the 
fact that the plaintiff, who during the course of 
the trial pleaded two judgments in the Japa- 
nese Court, furnished me with no translation of 
those judgments, and [ have been obliged to obtain 
through the assistance of various people proper 
translations, ‘That delayed me until I was engayed 
in other matters, so that [have been unable to pre- 
pare my decision as rapidly as I should have liked. 
The plainiiff’s claim is that : 

“Yhe said Higashino Yoshijiro contracted to deliver 
to the defendants 80 viculs of awadi shell at the price 
of $3.50 per picul in the month of March, 1888, and 
delivered about 164 piculs of the contracted goods 
during the period from the 16th March, 1888, to 23rd 
October, 1883, but the said Samuel Samuel and Co., 
the defendants, refused to pay the cost of the goods 
so delivered, $32.75,. notwithstanding that payment 
thereuf has been demanded.” 


The defendant's auswer is: 


‘ty, That no contract was made for the delivery of 80 
piculs of awadi shell at the price of $3.50 per picul; 

2. that the plaintiff had given a guarantee for a sum 
of money lent by the defendants to a third party and 
which mouey not having been refunded the plaintiff 
undertook to deliver a sufficient quantity of awadi shell 
at the price of $2,25 per picul to cover the amount of 
said loan; that the plaintiff failed to deliver a sufficient 
quantity; that the plaintiff is consequently in debt to 
the defendants ; that the defendants have already com- 
menced proceedings in the Japanese Courts fer the re- 
covery of the sum due to them from the plaintiff ; and 
that the plaintiff has never applied for paymeut as 
alleged in his petition,” 


On the face, therefore, of these pleadings the Court 
is put in possession of the fact that the defendants 
have proceeded in the Japanese Courts. It was 
therefore absolutely necessary that the Court 
should know what the judgment of the Japanese 
Court was, and itis to be observed thatthe defen- 
dants went into the Japanese Court and therefore 
so far as they determined questions which re- 
late to or have arisen between the plaintiff and 
the defendants they sought those judgments and 
they must be held to be bound by them. On this 
ground alone it would be reasonable that the de- 
fendants should be bound by the judgments of the 
Japanese Court. Moreover, if the questions deter- 
mined by the Japanese Court are the same exactly 
as those raised in this Court itis the law of England, 
in my opinion, that this Court is bound by those 
judgments. Now the judgment of the Japanese 
Court says that Higashino Yoshijiro did not givea 
guarantee for asum of money lent by the defen- 
dants to a third party. After carefully looking 
into the judgments [have come to that conclusion, 
and with regard to the second judgment of the 
Japanese Court not only do I feel inclined to say 
that this Court is bound by the decision, but I 
am not atall prepared to say that I should not 
have come to the same conclusion myself. — [t 
will be seen by what I have to say further on 
that this in the present case does not very much 
affect the matter; but it is well that we should have 
before us, that the Counsel engaged in the Court, 
and the suitors who come before it should 
understand clearly, that this Court will give effect 
to judgments of Japanese Courts. Now the 
defendants’ account is that the conditions that are 
mentioned in the second paragraph of the answer 
were not fulfilled and that in January or February 
of 1888 Higashino Yoshijiro entered into the 
undertaking set out in that second paragraph. 
This was an undertaking to be answerable for 
what the Japanese Court has held to be a debt or 
default of another. ‘The evidence of the defend- 
ants proves that the promise by Higashino to 
answer for the debt or default of Kodama was not 
in writing, and by English law Higashino would 
not be hable if the alleged promise was not in 
writing. I therefore come to the conclusion that 
upon that state of the facts I should not be able 


to enforce the promise which the defendants allege 
Higashino made to be answerable for the debt of 
Kodama. But the facts of this case are some- 
what different from that. The defendants are uot 
asking that the contract entered into by the plain- 
uff wath them should be carried out. It is in 
teality this: the plaintiff is asking that money 
which he has paid to the defendants—for the 
awabi shells that were delivered may be considered 
in the nature of money to the extent of their value 
—he is asking that this money which he has paid 
to the defendants should be paid back to him. 
Now that is a different state of matters. It is 
evident that the Court cannot depend on the 
evidence of the plaintiff. He produced a docu- 
ment which’ he said was a copy of the con- 
tract handed to the defendants. This alleged 
copy of the contract began by being dated 1889. 
Now, in making a copy of a thing it would be 
quite possible that a person should make a mis- 
take and date it 1885 when he meant 1886, or 1885 
when he intended ‘to make it 1888, but itis not 
possible—or at any tate it is hardly possible—that 
a person writing in 1888 should write 1889. (which 
he had not written before) and so make a mistake 
and date it ahead. [come therefore to the con- 
clusion that that is not a copy of the document, 
and that it is not possible to rely upon it, and at the 
same time it throws very grave doubts on the 
evidence of the plaintiff. T think it therefore fair 
to take the account which Mr, Mitchell gave, and 
under those circumstances it amounts to this: that 
some transactions having taken place between the 
plaintiff and the defendants, the plaintiff—for 
some reason or other which I think probably was 
a mistake of law on his part; I am under the 
impression that he thought at that time he was 
bound to pay the default, the debt of Kodama— 
under this mistake of law he agreed to hand over 
to the defendants in this case awabi shells to the 
amount of the debt of Kodama. Then he found 
out afterwards his mistake, and he has endeavour- 
ed to get back the price of the awad: shells that 
he delivered. Now, according to English law 
ifa man makes a payment in mistake of facts he 
can recover money that he had paid, but if he 
makes a payment in mistake of law he cannot, 
The plaintiff here seems to have made a mis- 
take of law. He is therefore not entitled to re- 
cover this money. Having read through the 
judgments of the Japanese Court and feeling 
inclined to give full effect to them, yet under all 
the circumstances of the case I niust come to the 
conclusion that the plaintiff is not entitled to re- 
cover any sum from the defendants. ‘There will 
therefore be judgment for the defendants, and the 
costs are assessed at $55. 


LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
a 
(SpzciaL” ‘TELEGRAM To ‘Japan Malix.”] 


Hakodate, December 25th. 


This morning, about five minutes past mid- 
night, the fire bell rung out an alarm, and a 
conflagration was found to have started in the 
kitchen of No. 36, Main Street, which is oc- 
cupied by Mr. ‘sunosawa, draper. A fresh 
westerly breeze was blowing at the time, and 
this enabled the flames to get a good hold on 
the building in which they originated. After 
the fire had been burning for about twenty 
minutes the wind shifted to west-north-west, and 
the flames caught a building adjoining and sub- 
sequently another, and the conflagration now 
raged very fiercely and great fears were enter- 
tained of its extending considerably. By this 
lime, however, the hydrants of the new 
waterworks were at play, and these soon had a 
perczptible effect on the flames, and completely 
extinguished the fire by one o'clock, fortunately 
confining it to the three small buildings de- 
stroyed. The hydrants worked well. 


(Reuter ‘“Speciat” To ‘ Javan Matb.”] 


London, December 22nd. 
The trials that have been made of a new sub- 
marine vessel at Toulon have resulted in a great 
success. The craft steers perfectly, and passes 
easily beneath an ironclad. - 
London, December 25th. 
The Marquis of Salisbury has sent a vigorous 
note to Lisbon, which demands that the Portu- 
guese Government repudiate Major Pinto’s re- 
cent action with regard to Nyassaland and a 
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resumption of the sfafus guo. Her Majesty's 
ships Raleigh, Curacoa, and Brisk have been 
ordered to Delagoa Bay. 

There are signs of discontent at Rio de 
Janeiro. 

London, December 26th. 

The Times publishes news from Brazil which 
say that affairs there are in a state of anarchy, 
resembling the condition of France under the 


Commune. The Portuguese Press publish 
more moderate accounts. 
F Later. 


The reply of the Portuguese Government to 
the Note of the Marquis of Salisbury has been 
favourably received. 


(From tue “ Sincapors Free Press.’’) 


London, December 3rd. 

Speaking at an assembly of the National 
Liberal Federation at Manchester, Mr. Glad- 
stone recalled the overthrow of the Conservative 
Government in 1880 consequent on the want of 
sympathy with the sufferings of the Bulgarian 
people. He said that owing to the march of 
events in Crete and Armenia the time has again 
come for the opposition to watch vigilantly as 
they did between 1876 and 1880; that Turkish 
doings in Armenia urgently demand the atten- 
tion of the British people, and that he hoped 
the Government would not accept the customary 
Turkish apologies and evasions. 

Mr. Gladstone ended by endorsing the Radical 
programme. 

The International Conference on slavery now 
sitting in Brussels has discussed a proposal for 
the establishment of stations in the interior of 
Africa with sufficient force to overcome the 
slave hunters. 

The Hague, December 5th. 

The second chamber has passed the East 
India Budget, excepting the credits for the 
gymnasium at Batavia and for the cable between 
Macassar and Banjermassin. 


(Havas Tsceoram.) 


Paris, December Ist. 
The Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies 
has sent a circular to the French Chambers of 
Commerce enjoining on them to attach a 
certificate of French manufacture to the textile 
fabrics sent to Indo-China. 


Paris, December 2nd. 
The German military papers announce that 
the small garrisons in the interior of Germany 
will shortly be suppressed and sent to the 
frontiers of France and Russia. 


(From ‘' Ex Comnrcio.""] 
Madrid, December 3rd. 
The solution of the partial crisis of the Cabi- 
net has been stayed, owing to the illness of the 
Minister of Exchequer, Sr. Gonzales. 
Madrid, December gth. 
Politics have entered a state of calm, and 
probably will remain so until after the Christmas 
season, 


TIME TABLES AND STEAMIERS, 
F hls 
TOKYO-YOKOHAMA RAILWAY. 

Down TRAINS LEAVR SHIMBASH! Station at 6.10," 
6.40, 8, 8.35.¢ 9.45,* and 10.50. a.m., and 12.05, 1.25, 
2.30, 4,4.45,¢ 6.15, 6.50, 8 30, 9.55, and 11.15 p.m. 

Up ‘TRAINS LEAVE YOKOHAMA Station at 6.30, 
7.20, 8.30, 9.15,¢ 10.20, and 11.30 a.m., and 12,50, 


2.3.38. 4.30,t 5-05, 6.35, 7-50, 9.10, 10.05, and 1105+ 
p.m. 


Fares—First-class, sen 60; second-class, sen 40; 
and third-class, sen 20. 


Trains marked (*) run through without stopping at Omori, Ka> 


wasaki, Tsurumi and Kanagawa Stations. Those marked (+) 
run throngh without stopping at Omori, Kawasaki and Tsu- 


rumi Stations. Down trains at 6.10 a.m. run ne further than 
Kyoto, arriving there at 11.20 p.m.; at 9.45 a.m. no further 


than Nagoya. arriving at 10.10 p.m.; at 2.30 p.m. no further 
than Shizuoka, arriving at g p.m.; and the train at 4.45 p.m. 


runsto Kobe, arriving at 12.50 p.m. next day. 


OFUNA-YOKQSUKA RAILWAY. 


TRAINS LEAVE OFUNA (down) at 7.35 and 9.45 a.m., 
and 1.45, 4 05, 6.15, and 8.30 p.m.; KamakuRA (down) 
at 7.49 and g.<gam.,and 1.59, 4.19. 6.29, and 8.44 
p.n.; and ZuSHIMUKA (down) at 8.01 and 10.11 a.m., 
and 211, 4.31, 6.41, and 856 p.m., YOKOSUKA (up) 


at 649, 850, and 11.15 a.m., and 2,50, 5, and 7 30 


p.m.; ZusHIMUKA (up) at 7.01, 9 09, and 11.36 a.m., 
and 3 09, 5.21, and 751 p.m.; and KaMakuRs (up) at 
7-1319 20, and 11.48 a.m., and 3 21, 5 33 and 8 03 p.m. 

Fares—To Kamakura, first-class sew 9g, second-class 
sen 6, third-class se# 3; to Zushimura sen 15, Sew 10, 
sens; and to Yokosuka sem 30, sen 20, se 10. 


YOKAIDO RAILWAY. 


Trains txavie YOKOHAMA (down) at 6.55, 9, and 
10.30 a.m., and 1, 3.25, 5.35. and 7.45 p.m.; and 
Kozu (up) at 6.55, 8.40, and 11.10 a.m., and 2.47, 
4.57, 7-25 and 9.46 p.m, 

Farus—To Hodogaya, first-class sex 6, secoud. 
class sen 4, third-class sen 2; 10 Totsuka, sen 18, sen 
12. sen 6; to Ofuna sen 36, sen 24, sen 12; to Fuji- 
sawa, Seu 42, sen 28, seu 14:10 Hiratsuka, sen 64, 
sen 44, Sen 22; to Oiso, seu 75, sem 50, sen 25; 
and to Kozu, sen 93, sen 62, sen 31, 


there at I1.20p.m.; at 10.30 a.m. no further than Nagoya, 
arriving atgp.m.; and the train at 5.35 p.m. runs to Kobe, 
arriving at 12.50 p.m. next day. 


A tramway runs between Kozu and Yumoro (distance 4 ri.) 
Yinrikisha may be hired between Yumoto and MiyanosHita 
distance 1} ri). 


KOZU-KOBE RAILWAY. 


Down TRAINS Leave Kozu at 8.32 a.m., and 12,12 
505 and7.10 p.m.; GoTEMBA at 9 52 a.m, and 1.32, 
624 and 8.32 pm.; Numazu at 10.40 a.m, and 2.29, 
7.1§, and 9.24 p.m.; SHIZUOKA at 7.15 a.m., and 12.19. 
4.15, and 10.59 pm.; HAMAMATSU at 1.16 and 10 am. 
and 2 40 and 6.45 p.m ; ToYOHASHI at 2.14 and 11.10 
am. and 3.39 and 7.45 p.m ; Oru at 420 a.m. and 
1.06, 5.27, and 9.28 pm.; Nacoya at 5,9 45. and 11.50 


1, 3.06, and 7.17 o.m.; OGaktat 6.28 and 11.24 a.m., 
and 1,28, 337, and 7.47 p.m.; MaIBARA at 7.45 a.m. 
and 1, 249, 5.07, and 9 p.m.; Hikone at 7 58 a.m., 
and 1.18, 3.02, 5.25, and 9.11 p.m.; BABA (Otsu) at 
934 and 1044 am., and 3.15, 4.40, and 7.10 p.m.; 
voto at 10.14 a.m., and 4.05, 5.35, and 8 p.m.; and 
Osaka at 11.45 a.m., and 5.35, 7-20, and 9.50 p.m. 

Up Trains teave Kose ‘at 5.55 and 9.55 a.m. and 
1.55 and 5.30 p.m; OSAKA at 7.06 and 11.06 a.m. 
and 3.06 and 6.36 p.m.; Kyoto at 5.35 and 8.40 a.m. 
and 12.40, 4.36, and 8.05 p.m.; Baba (Otsu) at 6.18 
and 9 31 a.m, and 1.30, 5.25. and 852 p.m.; HikonE 
at 7.56 and 51.05 a.m. and 3.05 and 7.08 p.m.; Mal- 
BARA at 8.13, and 11.20 a.m. and 3.22, 7.25, and 10.42 
pm.: OGakI at 9.30 a.m. and 12.36, 4.42, 8.46, and 
11.55 pom.; GiFU at 12.18 and 9.57 a.m. and 1.02, 


a 3.09, and g.15 p.m.; NaGova at 1.09, 6, and 11 a.m. 


VAIL STEAMERS. 


——»——_—— - 


YUK NKXT MASE 


From Shanghai, n 
Nagasaki & ; per N.Y. K. 
Kobe... ‘ 
From Hongkong. per P & 0. Co. 
From Canada, &c. per C. P. M. Co. 
trom America ... per O. & O. Co, 
From Europe, via 
Hongkong... 


iS pur 


Friday, Jan. 3rd. 


Monday, Dec. 30th.* 
Tuesday, Dec. 31st ¢ 
Thursday, Jan 2nd.: 


Thursday, Jan. 2nd.§ 


* Verona \eft Nagasaki on December 26th. 
Vancouver, B.C., on December t4th. ¢ Gaelic left San Francisco 
on December «4th. § /raouaddy (with French mail) left Shang- 
hai on December 26th. 


per M. M. Ca. 


+ Abyssinia left 


"HE NEXT WALL LRAVES 

For Shanghai, ) 
Kobe, and ? per N.Y. K. Yuesday, Dec. 31st. 
Nagasaki... 


For Canada, &c. per C. P. M. Co. Thursday, Jan. 23rd. 
For Europe, vid 

Shanghai ...... 
For America...... 
For Europe, vid 

Hongnong...... 
For America.. ... 


ver M. M. Co, 


Sunday. Dec. agth. 
per O. & O. Co. 


Tuesday. Jan 7th. 


per N.D. Lloyds. Wednesdav. Jan. 8th. 
per P. M. Co. Saturday, Jan. 18th. 


and 2.10 pom.; OFU at 1.41, 6.44, and 11.44 a.m. and 
2.56 p.m.; TovoHASHI at 3.17 and 8.30 a.m. and 1.30 
and 4.42 p.m.; HAMAMATSU at 4.25 and 9.45 a.m. and 
245 and 6 p.m,; SHIZUOKA at 7.08 and 10.30 a.m. and 
12.45. and 5 35 p.m.; Numazu at 8.43 a.m. and 12.14, 
2.24, and 7.14 p.m.; and GoTeMBA at 9.55 a.m. and 
1.29, 333 and 8 28 p.m, 


Farns—Kozu to Gotemba : first-class. sez 66, second. 

class sen 44, third-class sen 22; to Numazu yer 1.11, 
sen 74, sen 37; to Shizuoka yen 2.13. yer 1.42, sen 
71; to Hamamatsu yer 3.57, ven 2.38, ven 1.19; to 
Toyohashi yen 4.23, yen 2.82, yen 1.41; to Ofu ven 
5.22, yen 3.48, yen 174: to Nagoya yen 5.58, yen 
372. ven 1.86; to Gifu yen 6.15, yen 4.10, yer 2.05 ; 
to Ogaki yen 6 42, yen 4.28, yen 2.14; to Maibara yen 
7.05, en 4.70, yer 235; to Hikone je2 7 17, yen 4.78 
yen 2.39; to Baba yen 8.10, yew 5.40, yen 2.70: to 
Kyoto ven 8.40, yen 5.60, yen 2.80; to Osaka yen 
9.21, yen 6.14, yer 3.07; and to Kobe yes 9.81, yen 
6.54, yen 3.27. 
The down train at 8.32 a.m. runs no further than Kyoto, arriving 
there at 11.20 p.m.; at 12.12 p.m. no further than Nakoya, 
arriving at to.t0 p.m.; at §.0§ p.m. no further than Shizuoka, 
arriving at 9 p.m.; and the train at 7.10 p.m.runs to Kobe, 
arriving at 12.50 p.m. next day. The up train at ¢.g§5 a.m. 
runs no further than Shizuoka, arriving there at 8.40 p.m.; 
at 9.§§ a.m. and 1.55 p.m. no further than Nagoya, arriving 
respectively at 6.07 and 10.15 p.m.; and the train at §.30 p.m° 
runs to Shimbashi arriving at 1.40 p.m. next days 


Down trains at 6.ss a.m. run no further than Kyoto, arriving 


arriving at 10.10 p.m.; at 3.25 p.m. no further than Shizuoka, 


TOKYO-SHIOGAMA RAILWAY. 


Trains Leave Ueno (down) at 6.40 and 11.45 a.m., 
and 2.45 and 5.40 p.m.; Ursunomiyva (down) at 10.02 
a.m. and 3.03 and 6.03 p.m.; Surrakawa (down) at 8 
a.m, and 12.36 and §.41 p.m.; KortvamMa (down) at 
9.25 a.m, and 1.54 and 6.58 p.m.; Fuxusurma (down) 
at 7.35 and 11.33 a.m, and 3.45 p.m.; Siunnat (down) 
at 6.15 and 10.25 a.m. and 2.30 and 6.35 p.m. 

TRAINS LEAVE SHIOGAMA (up) at 7 and 11.05 a.m., 
and 3.10 and 7.15 p.m.; SENDAI (up) at 7.35 and 11.40 
a.m., and 3.45 p.m.; Fukusnima (up) at 6.40 and 
10.26 a.m. and 2.36 p.m.; KoniyamMa (up) at 8.30 
a.m., and 52.22 and 4.29 p.m.; SHIRAKAWA (up) at 
6.40 and 9.48 a.m., and 1.40 p.m.; Ursunomiya (up) 
at 6.25 and 9.10 a.m., and 12.19 and 4.14 p.m. 

Farxws.—Ueno to Utsnnomiya, first-class yen 2, 
second-class yen 1.32, third-class sen 66; to Kuriyama 
yen 4.10, en 2.74, yer 1.37; to Fukushima yen 5, yer 
3.32, yen 1.66; to Sendai yen 6.45, yen 4.30, yen 2.55; 
to Shiogama yen 6.75, yen 4.50, yer 2.25, 


NAGOYA-TAKETOYO RAILWAY. 4 
TRatns LRAVK NAGOYA at 9.95 a.m., and 5.05 p.m, 
and Takeroyo at 7.50 a.m., and 3.50 p.m, 


Farrs—Second-class, sen 74; hird-class, sen 37. 


TAKASAKI-YOKOKAWA RAILWAY, 


TRAINS LEAV« TAKASAKI (down) at 6.30 and 9.25 
a.m , and 42.20 and 3.15 p.m.; and YOKOKAWA (up) 
at 8 and 11 a.m.,, and 1.50 and 4.55 p.m. 

Farus—Pirst-class, sen 75; second-class, sen 45 
third-class, sen 25, ad 


; TAKETOYO-OFU RAILWAY. 

TRAINS LvAVE TAaKeTOYO (up) at 5.40 and 10.40 
a.m., and 4.20 p.m. and Oru (down) at 8.55 a.m. and 
3 and 5.35 p.m. 

Farus—Second-class, 26 sen, third-class, 13 sen, 


SHINJIKU-HACHIO]I RAILWAY. 
TRAINS LH#AVE SHINJIKU, TOKYO, (down) at 6.52 
and 9.53 a.m. and 12.56 and 4.25 p.m., and Hacuioji 
(up) at 8.24 and 11.30 a.m. and 2.25 and 6 p.m, 


Fargs—First-class sen 90; second-class sen 60; 
third-class sen 30. 


TOKYO-MAERBASHI RAILWAY. 
‘Tratns rave ‘Ténkyvd (Ueno) (down) at 6, 9, and 
1.45 4.1m, and 2.45 and 5.40 p.m.; and Mannasuit 
(up) at 6and 11.55 a.m., and 2.50, 5.50, and 855 p.m, 
Farus—First-class (Separate Compartment), yen 
2.05 ; second-class, yer 1.36; third-class, sen 68. 


YOKOSUKA STEAMERS. 


Stramuns Leaver the English Hatoba daily at 7.55 
and 10.30 a.m.. and 1.45 and 4.00 p.m,; and LeAvE 
Yokosuka at 7.10 and 10.30 a.m., and 1.30, and 4.00 
.m.—Fare, sem 20. 


a.m.,and 2and615p.m.; Giru at 6,and 10.53a.m., and | Sooo 


LATEST SHIPPING. 
eee a? Cee - 
ARRIVALS. 


Batavia, British steamer, 1,661, . Williams, 20th 
December,— Vancouver, B.C., 2nd December, 
Mails and General.—C. P. M. S.S. Co. 

Hiogo Maru, Japanese steamer, 896, Saiki, 20th 
December,—Hakodate, 17th December, Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Hiroshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,862, Arai, 
20th December,—Yokkaichi roth December, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Yokohama Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,298, Swain, 
20th December,—Shanghai and ports, 13th 
December, General.— Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 

Totomi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,196, Steedman, 
21st December, — Fushiki 18th December, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 386, Watanabe, 
21st December,—Yokkaichi 20th December, 
General.— Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Venetia, British steamer, 1,551, R. W. Haselwood, 
2tst December,—Hongkong 1oth, Nagasaki 
16th, and Kobe 20th December, General.—P. 
& O. S.N. Co. 

Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Carrew, 
2tst December,—Hachinohe 18th December, 
General.---Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Ekstrand, 

2ist December,—Kobe 20th December, Ge- 

neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,259, Haswell, 


22nd December,—Kobe 21st December, Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


Nagoya Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,262, Fukui, 


22nd December,—Yokkaichi 21st December, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


Sakata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,197; Gosch, 


22nd December, — Otaru 19th 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


December, 


Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Brown, 
22ud December,—Hakodate 19th December, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Mutsu Maru, Japauese steamer, 552, Haki, 23rd 
December,—Hakodate 20th December, Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Hiroshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,862, Arai, 
23rd December, —Yokkaichi 22nd December, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,230, Hussey. 
23rd December,—Hakodate 21st December, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 

Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 386, Watanabe, 
24th December,—Handa 23rd December, Ge- 
veral.— Nippon Yusen Kaisha, : 

Sendai Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,034, Haine, 
24th December,— Fushiki 21st December, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanesesteamer, 1,512, Young, 
24th December,—Hiroshima 22nd December, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 

City of Rio de Faneiro, American steamer, 2,246, 
Wm. Ward, 25th December,—San Francisco 
3:d December, General.— P. M. S.S. Co. 

Nagoya Alaru, Japanese steamer, 1,262, Fukui, 
25th December,—Yokkaichi 24th December, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Sagami Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,182, Kender- 
dine, 25th December,—Kobe 24th December, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Hiroshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,862, Arai, 
26th December,—Yokkaichi 25th December, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 

Mutsu Maru, Japanese steamer, 552, Haki, 26th 
Wecember,—Handa 25th December, General. 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. ; 

Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, 
Walter, 26th December,—Hakodate 24th De- 
cember, General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer 1,525, Chiristensen, 
26th December,— Kobe 25th December, Gene- 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Parthia, British steamer, 2,035, F. H. Wallace, 
27th December,—Hongkong 15th and Kobe 
26th December, General.—C. P. M. S.S. Co. 


DEPARTURES. 


Atroshima Alaru, Japanese steamer, 1,862, Arai, 
2oth December,—Vokkaichi, General.—Nip. 
pon Vusen Kaisha. 

agamt Maru, Japanese steamer,*1,182, Kender- 
dine, 20th December, — Kobe, 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Yechigo Maru, Japanese steamer, 704, Oxumay 
2oth December,—Hakodate, General. —Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

City of Peking, American steamer, 5,079, J. M. 
Cavarly, 21st December, —San Francisco, 
Mails and General. —P. M.S.S. Co. 

Hiogo Maru, Japanese steamer, 896, Saiki, 215t 
December, — Fushiki, General. — Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Batavia, British steamer, 1,661, Williams, 21st 
December,—Ilougkong, Mails and General. 
—C. P.M. SS. Co. 

Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 386, Watanabe, 
2ist December,—Yokkaichi, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Nisam, British steamer, 1,615, Creery, 21st De- 
cember,—Hongkong vid Kobe and Nagasaki, 
Mails and General.—P. & O. S.N. Co. 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, Christensen, 
21st December,—Kobe, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Totom: Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,196, Steadman, 
2tst December,—Otaru, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Wyvern, British steamer, 1,110, Brotherton, 21st 
December,—Otaru, Ballast.—Tanaka. 
Lingfield, British steamer, 1,473, Burnston, 2tst 
Mecember,—Kobe, General.—Samuel Samuel 

& Co. 

Akashi Maru, Japanese steamer, 855, Trennt, 
22nd December,—Nagasaki, Ballast.—Mitsu 
Bishi Sha. 

Iphigenia, German steamer, 1,058, L. Voltmer, 
22nd December,—Kobe, General.—Simon, 
Evers & Co. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Ekstrand, 
22nd December,—Hakodate, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Brown, 
22nd December,—Yokosuka, Ballast.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Kaisow, British steamer, 1,932, Castle, 23rd De- 
cember,—Kobe, General.—W. M. Strachan 
& Co. 

Nagoya Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,262, Fukui, 
23rd December,— Yokkaichi, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Carrew, 
231d December,—Kobe, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. oe 
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Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,230, Hussey, 
24th December,—Hakodato, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Hiroshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,862, Arai, 
24th December,—Yokkaichi, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Yokohama Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,298, Swain, 
24th December,—Shanghai and ports, Mails 
and General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Benvenue, British steamer, 1,517, Thompson, 25th 
December,—Kobe, Geneval.—Cornes & Co, 

Fuyo, Japanese steamer, 875, Eden, 25th Decem- 
ber,—Nagasaki, General.—Mitsu Bishi Sha. 

Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 436, Watanabe, 
25th December,—Yokkaichi, General.—Nip. 
pou Yusen Kaisha. 

Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,735, Haswell, 
25th December,—Kobe, Genetal_—Nippou 
Yusen Kaisha. ; 

Sagamt Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,182, Kender- 
dine, 26th December,— Hakodate, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Mutsu Maru, Japanese steamer, 552, Haki, 26th 

* December, — Yokkaichi, General.— Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

City of Rio de Faneiro, American steamer, 2,246, 
Wm. Ward, 27th December. — Hongkong, 
General.—P. M. S.S. Co. 


PASSENGERS, 
ARRIVED. 


Per British steamer Batavia, from Vancouver, 
B.C. :—Messis. E. Ricket, and A. Arai in cabin, 
aud 2 passengers in steerage. For Hongkong: 
Mr. and Mrs, Lapraik and 3 children, and Mr. 
W. T. Jones in cabin, and 116 Chinese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru, from 
Shanghai and ports :—Messrs. M. Yamawaki, 
Kamimura, Y. Murakami, R. Wilson, and C. O. 
McDowall in cabin ; -Messrs. Suzuki, Kuroki, and 
Mogami in second class, and 72 passengers in 
sleerage, 

Per Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, from Kobe: 
—Col. and Mis. Holdsworth, Mr. J. P. Reid, 
Messrs. G. Sale, Cottrell, Wilson, Clements, 
Morriss, J. Shibusawa, Hellyer, Bildt, Mosle, D. 
Doel, and Stoffregen in cabin; 4 passengers in 
second class, and 82 passengers in steerage, 

Per American steamer City of Rio de Fanerro, 
fiom San Francisco:—Mrs. C. George, Messrs. 
W. Jj. Ford, F. B. Churchill, M. Samuels, and 
F. Alexander in cabin, For Hongkong: Mis. 
M. Jackson, Miss H. Linton, Father Fernandez, 
and Mr. Lam Chung Wa in cabin. 


Per Japanese steamer Omi Maru, fiom Kobe :— 
Messrs. Morgan, Charlesworth, Shigihita, Mura. 
kami, Hayashi, Kajikawa, Kumagae, Yamada, 
Fujita, Kawashita, Tominaga, Miss Nasu, Miss 
Pukao, and Mr, Allen in cabin, and 56 passengers 
in steerape. 

Per British steamer Parthia, from Hongkong: 
—Dr. Waggart in cabin, For Vancouver: Mr. 
and Mrs. G. B. Dodwell, Captain Dewar, and 
Mr. Craven in cabin; 3 passengers in second 
class, and 68 Chinese and 2 Europeans in steerage. 

DEPARTED, 

Per American steamer City of Peking, for San 
Francisco:— Mr. A. H. Benning, Rev. and Mis. 
Partridge, Mr. A. ‘I. Dawes, Father Goette, Baron 
Von Ketteler, Mr. H. J. Mandl, Mr. ‘Toshiro 
Tugita, Dr. S. Powell, Mr. Ibwin, Count Henry 
I.. Grelle, Mr. A. Yockney, R.N., Professor and 
Mrs. J. M. Dixon, Miss H. ‘Taber, Mr. J. T. 
Seou, Mr. Louis Von Neinwenhtiyse, Mr. J 
Witkowski, Mr. A. Visser, Captain G. S, Isley, 
U.S.A., Dr. H. G. O. Wharry, Mr. H. J. Selwyn, 
Mr. Loo Son Tsia, Mr. ‘Te J.SLarkin, and Mr, 
Karl Stenzl in cabin. 

DEPARTBD. 

Per Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru, for 
Shanghai and ports:—Mr. and Mis. G. Lewis, 
Dr. and Mrs, Allen and 2 children, Miss Thomp- 
sen, Dr. Gravatt, Messrs. Means, Okazaki, 
Ayeio, Machado, Arai, Nishi, Natekawa, Nakai, 
Ishimoto, A. W. Beall, Seweira, Nakayama, 
Ohama, legegaki, Iwasaki, and Nakamura in 
cabin; Mr. and Mrs, Watanabe, Messrs. Yuna- 
zuka, and Satake in second class, and 88% pas- 
senpers in steerage. 


CARGOES. 


Per American steamer City of Peking, for San 
Francisco :— 


THA. 

BAN ew OLNEK 
FRANCISCO, YORE Cuniss, POLAR, 
Shanghai 7 1,207 1,863 
Hyogo... 434 1,093 wezue 
Yokohama VW 1,171 3,950 
Hongkong ......... 182 _ 451 
Total... 35947 637° 353917975 


_| continued to port. 
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’ SILK, 
SAN Naw O1HEK 
FRANCISCO, YORE CHIR. Loren, 
Shanghai ............ - 589 - S89 
Hongkong .... _ 353 tea 353 
Vokohama .......... 889 - 389 
TVotalisicsscscccs _ 1,831 _ 1,831 


REPORTS. 


The British steamer Batavia, Captain Williams, 
reports :— Left Vancouver the 2gth November and 
Victoria following day, crossed 180° meridian in 
lat. 47° noith; experienced strong westerly pales 
throughout the passage. On the 14th December; 
had heavy seas breaking over vessel fore and aft, 
smashing bulwarks, ladders, &c. Arrived at Yoko- 
hama the 20th December at 9.320 a.m. 

The Japanese steamer Nitgata Maru, Captain 
Carrew, reports :—Left Miyako the 21st Decem. 
ber al 5.35 a.m. ; experienced strong nor th-westerly 
to northerly winds and fine clear weather through- 
out the passage. Arrived at Yokohama the 21st 
December at 2 p.m. 

The Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, Captain 
Haswell, reports :—Left Kobe the 21st December, 
at noon; had strong north-easterly winds through. 
out the passage. Arrived at Yokohama the 22nd 
December, at 1.10 p.tn. 

The Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, Captain 
Ekstrand, reports :—Left Kobe the 20th Decem- 
ber, at noon; had moderate winds from west to 
north-west, and fine clear weather throughout 
the passage. Arrived at Yokohama the aust 
December, at 4.45 p.m. 

The Japanese steamer Satsuma Alaru, Captain 
Brown, reports :—Left Hakodate the rgth Decem- 
ber at 2 p.m.; had fresh W. and N.W. winds 
and cloudy weather with occasional snow showers 
to Kinkazan; thence to Oginohama moderate 
westerly winds and fine: Artived at Oginohama 
at 00.10 p.m. and left the 21st at 8.20 a.m.; ex- 
perienced fresh N.W. gale until 6 p.m. and fine 
clear weather ; thence to port nodetate westerly 
to northerly winds and cloudy weather. Arrived 
at Yokohama the 22nd December at 8.10 a.m. 

The Japanese steamer Yamashiro Maru, Cap- 
tain Young, reports :—Left’ Hiroshima the 22nd 
December at 11.00 a.m. (with 1,066 emigrants on 
board) ; had fine, mild weather and light: E.N.E, 
to N.E. winds and smooth sea to port. Arrived 
at Yokohama the 24th December at 8.30 a.m, 

The American steamer City of Rio de Fanetro, 
Captain Ward, reports:—Left San Francisco the 
3'd December at 4.36 pam. Arrived at Honolulu 
the rith at 12.30 a.m.; left the same day at 
4.25 pm. and anived at_ Yokohama the ‘24th 
December at 954 p.m. Passage, 20 days, 11 
hours, 50 minutes; and from Honolulu, 12 days, 
9 hours, 39 minutes. 

The Japanese steamer Takasago Maru, Captain 
Hussey, reports :—Left: Hakodate the 2rst De- 
cember at 3 a.m.; bad strong west winds and 
heavy snow squalls until 6 p.m.; thence fresh 
winds from west and fine. On 22nd moderate 
west and north-westetly to northerly winds with 
east swell, On 23rd strong north winds and 
overcast. Arrived at Yokohama at 11.00 a.m. 

‘Ihe Japanese steamer Wakanoura Maru, Cap- 
tain Walter, reports: —Left Hakodate the 23rd 
December, at 2 p.m.3 had moderate winds from 
the N.W. and fine weather. Artived at Ogino- 
hama the 24th at 2 p.m.; left the 25th at 8 a.os 
had moderate winds from the westward and fine 
weather to 6 p.m. when the wind shifted to 
the S.W., increasing to a strong breeze, and 
Artived at Yokohama the 
26th at 9.30 a.m. 

The Japanese steamer Omt Maru, Captain 
Christensen, reports:—Left Kobe the 25th De- 
cember at 00.15 p.m.; had moderate west to nor- 
therly breeze and clear weather to Oshima; thence 
light S.E. airs to Rock Island; thence to port 
moderate S.W. winds and passing clouds. Arvived 
at Yokohama the 26th December at 4 p.m. 


LATEST COMMERCIAL, 
_—— + > 
IMPORTS. 


The Varn Market remained very quiet for 
several days after date of last report, when the 
demand again sprang up and on the 231d and 
24th instant a moderate business was done in Eng- 
lish Spinnings at gradually advancing rates; prices 
at the close are 25 cents up from the lawest point 
and firm at the advance. Only a small business 
has transpired in Bombay Spinuings at former 
rates, Shistings are firm but ‘PT. Cloths are still 
neglected. Fancy Cottons and Woollens are with- 
out demand. Sales for the week amount to:— 
English Yarn 1,100 bales, Bombays 200 bales and 
Shirtings 5,000 pieces. 


~PP ew 
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PIKCK GOODS. 


ae rene, 


corron 


Grey Shictings—84 1h, 384 yds. ay inches $1.75 lo 2.27 
Grey Shistings—glh, 384 yds. g5inches 2.15 to 2.65 
VP. Cloth—7hh, 24 yards, gz inches ...... 1.45 lo 1.65 
Indigo Shictings—12 yards, qyinches... 6.30 to 1.70 
Prints—Assorted, 24 yards, goinches... 1.70 to 2.30 
Cotton—Italians and Satteens Ulacte, 32 ree vane. 
Inches ......cceseeeeeee ceeeeeeeeteeeeeese UOT tO OTF 
Yurkey Reds—tgto 2jth, 24 yards, 40 Pee vlBeR, 
UNChES ccc ceeccsceceeeeee seeeeeereeserseee 8-90 FO 1.40 
Vuskey Reds—a2g to gh, 24 yards, 30 
WACHES ceederaGseaseerloesteectereee, EGS: MO 7S5 
Vinkey Reds—34 to qth, 24 yatds, 30 
inches .....0..ccceecceeeeeesteeeeeereee 200 lu 2 30 
Velvets--Mlack, 35 yards, 2zinches 475 to 615 
Victoria Lawns, 12 yards, 42-3 inches... 0.00 to 0.72 
Valfachelas, 02 yards, qjginches ...... 6.35 to 2.25 
WOOLLENS. 
Plain gs teans, go q2 yards, 32 inches... $400 tu $450 
Itali#i Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches best 0.274to 324 
Italian Cloth, jo yards, 32 inches 
AY ort 0 EES 0.22} lo 264 
Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches 
Listers O.1B bo 224 
pe, 2pyards, 
ytinches sstas Leteseese Og to 0 164 
Cloths— Pilots, 54 @ 56inches ......... 0.30 to 0.45 
Cloths— Presidents, 5 4 @ 56 inches 0.50 to 060 
Cjoths—Union, 54 @ s6 inches ........ 035 '0 0.60 
Rianketa—Scariet and Green, 4 to 34th, 
pet Wi cece ee re ereee O33 te a 38 


COTTON VARNS. 


remeron, 


Nos. 16/24, Oudinary.. sees $29.25 to 30 25 
Nos. 16/24, Mediam .. + 30.25 to 31.75 
Nos. 16/24, Good to Best. 31.75 to 32.373 
Nos. 16/24, Reverse ..... 33.00 to 34.00 
Nos. 28/32, Ordinary.. 30.75 (0 32.75 
Nos. 28°32, Median ....... 32.75 to 3375 
Nos. 28 32, Good to Best ...... 33-75 (03475 
Nos. 38/42, Medium to Best 37.00 to 40.25 
No. 328, T'wo-fold ..... 36 50 to 38 00 
No. 42s, Fwo-fold .. 38 58 to 42 50 
No. 20s, Bombay 28.00 to 29.50 
No. 16s, Bombay 27.00 to 28.25 
Nos. to/eg, Bombay .... 23.50 th 25.50 


MICTALS. 
Market quiet and little will be done until the 


usual holidays are past. Quotations unchanged, 
but these do not cover present home cost by a 
long way, and buyers will soon have to advance 
their limits or go without the goods. 


rem rienn, 


lat Bars, Q inch... ce ceceeereeeeereeee $3.30 (0 3.35 
Vlat Bars, dinch....... ee 3.40 to 350 
Round and square up to 3 inch 3.00 to 3.50 
Nailrod, assorted .... hee 2.90 0 3.00 
Nailiod, small size .. 3.10 to 3.20 
Iron Plates, assorted .. 3.30 to 3.60 
Sheet Tron... .......ececeeee 3.80 to 4-20 
Galvanized Iron sheets . 6.90 to 7.10 
Wire Nuils, assorted .... 4.60 to 5.50 
Tin Plates, per box 5.00 to 5.30 
Pig Iron, No. 3 0. 1.55 to 1.60 


KEROSENE, 
Nothing fresh in this market, all dealers hold- 
ing off from fresh purchases pending the yearly 
settlement of accounts. Deliveries are fair; no 
fresh arsivals and quotations unchanged. The 
country (rade appears good, and a fresh move in 
this market may be looked for next month, 
= QUOTATIONS. 
Jeudeninueandasees? 92 02} to 2.05 
1.95 to 2.00 
1.90 to 1.95 
1.874 to 1.924 


Chester .. 
Comet 
Devoe ..... 
Russian o.oo... eee 


SUGAR, 
Sales of White Refined, amounting to 3,807 
piculs, have been made at the following ps ices :— 
260 piculs at $8.22} per piculs 1,243 piculs at 
$7.25, and 2,304 piculs at $6.25. No change to 
note in the market, 


eat rieht. 


White Refined .........cscecssesesseneeesenees $6.00 09.20 
Manila 4.50 to 4.55 
Taiwanfoo . 430 to 4.40 
Pentama.. 3.80 to 3.95 
Namiida .. 3.00 to 3.20 
Cake .. .0o to — 
Brown T 450 to — 


EXPORTS. 


RAW SILK. 

Our last issue was of the 20th instant, since 
which date settlements in this market are 1,380 
piculs, divided thus: Filatures 850 piculs, Re-reels 
425 piculs, Kakeda 135 piculs. From these must 
be deducted surplus rejections in Hanks 30 piculs, 
makiny the nett settlements 1,380 piculs as above. 
Direct shipments have been 88 bales, thus bring- 
ing the total Export business of the week up to 
1,470 piculs, 


There has been much more doing than in the 


previous week, but nothing like the amount of 
trade in the same week of last year, and total 
settlements from opening of season to date are now 


less than they were on the 27th December, 1888. 


Holders have been fairly current at quotations® 
being much disposed to clear out stock for the 


settlement of accounts. At the same time they 
lave not been eager to sell at any reduction in 
price with the exception of Medium and Common 
Re-reels; these have been freely offered at a liberal 
concession without attracting buyers. 

Rejections during the week have been consider- 
able, and it is not at all certain that all the silk 
now in godown will be weighed up. 

Arrivals continue on a moderate scale, and the 
Stock-list is reduced to 5,700 piculs. 

There have been two shipping opportunities in 
the interval since our last report, viz., the American 
mail of 2st instant and the English mail of 22nd 
instant. The former took 889 bales for the New 
York trade and the latter 707 bales for Europe. 
These departures bring the present export figures 
up to 26,962 piculs against 25,892 last year and 
20,577 piculs at same date in 1887. 

Hanks.—No fresh business toreport, while there 
have been some rejections of previous purchases. 
Prices remain unchanged. 

Filatures.—The bulk of the -trade has been in 
this class, and many good parcels have been taken 
into godown both for Europe and America. 
Prices for best marks are nominally somewhat 
higher, but practically business can be done at the 
quotations of last week, Sellers generally are 
fairly current and will sell readily whenever buyers 
offer to purchase. In best Shinshu marks, Gako- 
sha is said to have realised $815, while Vajina, 
Hasegawa, Nanshinsha, and Higashi Gakosha 
have tealised $795; Katmeisha could probably be 
done at $790; Hakusuru was booked at $782} and 
Tokosha at $780. In fine sizes many parcels have 
gone into godown at prices ranging from $800 to 
$740. One good parcel Koshu (Kusanagisha) 
brought $765. 

Re-veels.—A fair amount of buying Hy Good 
Medium grades at fiom $675 to $700. In chop 
silks one parcel of Kanva done at $740, Kodama 
noted at same price. Omama $735, Oshu $730 to 
$690, and others in proportion. 

Kakeda.—Some revival in tle demand has led 
to a few purchases tir medium sorts, while the best 
grades have been neglected. We note Tora $700, 
Black Shishi $700, Peony, Deer, and Cherry all at 


$675. 


Oshu.—No transactions this week.: 


QUOTATIONS, 
Hanks—No. Tastee ae . Nom. 


if errr —_ 
Hanks—No. 2 (Shinshu sues $660 to 670 
Hanks—No. 2 (Joshu) « 640 to 650 


24 (Shinshu) ‘ 
24 (Joshu) .. 
2h tog... 


Hanks—No. 
Hanks—No. 
Hanks—No 


. 635 to 640 
620 to 630 
.- 600 to 610 

- 570 to 580 


Wanks—No. 4 ... ‘i 
Hanks—No. 4h ccc cece eee . §50 to 560 
Kilatures—-lxtra 10/12 deniers ... : _ 
Filatures—Extra 13/15 deniers .... 800 to 810 
Vilatures—No. 1, 10/13 deniers ..... .. 780 to 790 
Filatures—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers.. «. 780 to 790 
Filatures—No. td, 13/16, 14/17 deniers. .. 760 to 770 
Filatures—No. 2, 10/15 deniers ..... .. 740 to 750 
Filatures—No. 2, 1488 deniers «. 740 to 750 
Filatures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers + 710 tO 720 
Re-reels—Extra ...........s ene eescer ene es «. 780 to 790 
Re-reels—(Shinshu & Oshi® Best No. t. +. 750 to 760 
Re-veels—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers ......... 730 to 740 
Re-reels—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 deniers. ss 710 to 720 
Re-reels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers .. ... 690 to 700 
Re-reels—No. 2}, 14/18 deniers .. «.. 660 to 670 
Re-reels—No. 3, 14/20 denies .. sesaeeee 630 tO 640 
Kakedas—Eéxtra . Nom. 760 to 765 
Kakedas—No.1 ... . Nom. 750 to 755 
Kakedas—lNo. 14... . Nom. 730 to 740 
Kakedas—No, 2 ccccccecsesee cesses cee eatsee see aee 710 to 720 
Kakedas—No. 24 .. . 690 to 700 
Kakedas—No. 3..... . 670 to 680 
Kakedas—No. 34 .. . 660 to 665 
Kakedas—No. 4 ..... .. 650 to 655 
Oshu Sendai— No, 24. «- 610 to 620 
Hamatsuki—No. 1, 2 .... . 620 tu 630 
Hamatsuki—No. 3,4. 580 to 600 


. Sodai—No. 2} 


Lixpor't Raw Silk ‘Tables to 27th Dec., 1889 :— 


Saanon 188% go. 1888.89. 1889.88 

Bares, Baums. Races, 

Karope oo. 0... . 15,918 13,155 9,497 
America oo... 149656 12,499 10,625 
i Bales 26,574 25,654 20,122 
Total ...... { Piculs 26,962 25,892 20,577 
Settlementsand Direct 9 CNS": Ces: Heures 
Export from ist fuly 29,700 304350 20,900 
Stock, 27th Dec. .......... §,700 7,050 15,100 - 
Available suppliesto date 35,400 37,400 36,000 


; WASTE SILK. 

A good week’s business in this branch, settle- 
ments amounting to 1,000 piculs, distributed thus : 
—Noshi 680, Kibiso 320. Nothing done in other 
kinds or for direct shipment. 

The principal buying has again been in Moshi, 
while Kibdiso las also received a fair share of buyers’ 
attention, Quotations are unchanged from last 
week and holders appear to have confidence in the 


future, although not averse to selling at present 
rales. 


There has been only one shipping opportunity, 
the Nisam of 22nd inst., which took 360 bales for 
Europe. (The Glenorchy also sails for New York 
to-morrow, but her figures are not included in the 
present statistics.) Present export figures to all 
parts are 14,599 piculs, against 17,521 piculs last 
year and 11,215 piculs at same date in 1887. 

Arrivals have not kept pace with sales and the 
stock is reduced to 11,500 piculs, chiefly Kibrso. 


Noshi-ito.—Large parcels have been settled in 
Hira kinds, but very little done in Filatures. 
Among the sales are Hachoji $150, Oshu $145, 
Shinshu $125, Mino $130, Foshu $g7 to $824, ac- 
cording to quality and assortment. Youesawa 
Tegarva also brought $120 per picul. 


vibiso.—Filatures have been in request, and 
prices paid range from $108 to $130, even $131 
being notched for something special. Good Bushu 
also done at $40 Withra little Sendai at $105. 
Nothing done in Afawata or Neri, although a 
fragment of Kusuito is reported at $85. 
QUOTATIONS. 
Pierced Cocouns—Good to Best..... 


-Noshi-ito—Filature, Best........... 
Noshi-ito—VFilature, Good ... 


$155 to 165 
- 145 (0 150 


Noshi-ito—Filature, Medium ..... ane 135 to 140 
Noshi-ito—Oshiu, Good to Best Nom. _- 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Best sesvene 120 tO 125 


a 110 to 115 
+ 100to 105 
. 140 to 155 


Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Good ... 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Medium 
Noshi-ito—Bushu, Good to Best 


Noshi-ito—Joshu, Best .......04 924 to 95 
Noshi-ito—Joshu, Gued ... 374 to go 
Noshi-ito—joshu, Ordinary .. «. 80 to 82 
Kibiso—Vilature, Best selected .. ws. 120 to 130 
Kibiso—Filature, Seconds ...... » 110 to 1g 
Kibiso— Osh, Good to Best ... go to 110 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Best...... qoto 80 
Kibiso-—Shinshu, Seconds 55to 60 
Kibiso—Joshu, Good to Fair.......... 45 to 55 
Kibiso—Joshu, Middling to Common. 35 to 40 
Kibiso—liachoji, Good ...........60+ 40oto 45 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Medium to low . 30to 35 
Kibiso—Neri, Good to Common . zoto 15 


om. 230 to 250 


Dec., 1889 :— 


Mawata—Good to Best vn... eee 
Export Table Waste Silk to 27th 


Season 1889-90. 1888-89. 1887-88, 

Picuns, © VPicuns. Picurs. 

Waste Silk... ... ccc ceeeee E2542 15,408 9,350 

Pierced Cocoons ......... 2,057 2,113 1,865 

i 145599 17,521 41,205 

Settlementsand Direct PICULE. PICULS. PICULE, 

Export from 1st July } 17,000 21,400 17,400 

® Stock, 27th December ... 11,500 6,900 6,400 

Availablesuppliestodate 28,500 28,300 23,800 
Exchange las been steady at last week’s 


rates :—Lonpon, 4 m/s. Credits, 3/3; Documents 
3/33 6m/s. Credits, 3/323 Documents 3/3§ ; New 
York, 30 d/s. U.S.G., $783; 4 m/s. U.S.G., 
$794; Panis, 41/s., fes. 408; 6 m/s. fes. 4.10. 


Estimated Silk Stock, 27th ‘December, 1889 :— 


* Raw. PICULB, Wasts. PICULS. 
Hanks..... «260 | Cocvons ........ eee 
Filatures .. 2,075 | Noshi-ito... 

Re-reeis .. .. 2,100 | Kibiso ...... 
Kakeda 522 | Mawata ... 
Oshu ........c0e0 738] Sundries ....... 
Taysaam Kinds...... 5 
Totai piculs ..... 5,700! ‘Yotal piculs ......11,500 
TEA. 


Transactions in Tea have been 310 piculs 
divided among three grades, Good Common 125 
piculs, Good Medium 180 piculs and Fine 65 
piculs, The condition of the Tea market at con- 


suming quarters is not healthy. 
YER PICUL, 


Common Ee | listetessersttsttecssssseeeee $12 & under 
Good Common j........- « 13 to 4 
Medium ........ oy « I§tot 
Good Medium | Nominal 7 e 18 
Fine ccecsccceescecie Pew seseae’ 1g to a1 
Finest .. J 22 to 24 


Choice 
Choicest ......... is 
Extra Choicest 20.0.0... cee ssccceeee cer eeenae ene eee 


EXCHANGE. 


Exchange, which had been steady during the 
week, lias dropped to the following quotations :— 


Sterling—Bank Bills on demand ............... 
Sterling—Bank 4 months’ sight .... 
Sterling — Private 4 months’ sight . 
Sterling—Private 6 months’ sight . 
On Paris—Bank sight............0000+ 
On Paris—Private 6 months’ sight . 
On Hongkong—Bank sight ............ 
On Hongkong—Private 10 days’ sight 
On Shanghai—Bank sight.................- 
On Shanghai—Private 10 days’ sight... 
On New York—Bank Bills on demand ...... 
On New York Private 30 days’ sight ......... 7 
On San Francisco—Bank Wills on demand. 
Or San Francisco—Private 30 days’ sight... 
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Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Brown, 
22nd December,—Hakodate 19th December, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Mutsu Maru, Japanese steamer, 552, Haki, 23rd 
December,—Hakodate 20th December, Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 

Hiroshima AMfaru, Japanese steamer, 1,862, Arai, 
23rd December, ~Yokkaichi 22nd December, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Takasago Maru, Japauese steamer, 1,230, Hussey. 
231d December,—Hakodate 21st December, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 

Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 386, Watanabe, 
24th December,— Handa 23rd December, Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha, : 

Sendai Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,034, Haine, 
24th December, — Fushiki 21st December, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanesesteamer, 1,512, Young, 
24th December,—Hiroshima 22nd December, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

City of Rio de Fanetvo, American steamer, 2,246, 
Wma. Ward, 25th December,—San Francisco 
31d December, General.— P. M. S.S. Co. 

Nagoya Alaru, Japanese steamer, 1,262, Fukui, 
25th December,—Yokkaichi 24th December, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Sagami Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,182, Kender- 
dine, 25th December,—Kobe 24th December, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Hiroshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,862, Arai, 
26th December,—Yokkaichi 25th December, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Mutsu Maru, Japanese steamer, 552, Haki, 26th 
December,—Handa 25th December, General. 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha, ; 

Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, 
Walter, 26th December,—Hakodate 24th De- 
cember, General—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Omi Maru, japanese steamer 1,525, Clhuistensen, 
26th December,— Kobe 25th December, Gene- 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Parthia, British steamer, 2,035, F. H. Wallace, 
27th December,—Hongkong 15th and Kobe 
26th December, General.—C. P. M. S.S. Co. 


DEPARTURES. 

Hiroshima Alaru, Japanese steamer, 1,862, Arai, 
20th December,— Yokkaichi, General.—Nip- 
pon Vusen Kaisha, 

agamt Maru, Japanese steamer,¢1,182, Kender- 
dine, 20th December, — Kobe, General. — 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 

Yechigo Maru, Japanese steamer, 704, Okuma, 
2oth December,—Hakodate, General. —Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

City of Peking, American steamer, 5,079, J. M. 
Cavarly, 21st December,—San  Fiancisco, 
Mails and General.—P. M. S.S. Co. 

Hiogo Maru, Japanese steamer, 8y6, Saiki, 21st 
December, — Fushiki, General. — Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Batavia, British steamer, 1,661, Williams, 21st 
December,—llongkong, Mails and General. 
—C. P. M.S.S. Co. 

Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 386, Watanabe, 
2tst December,— Yokkaichi, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Nisam, British steamer, 1,615, Creery, 21st De- 
cember,—Hongkong vid Kobe and Nagasaki, 
Mails and General.—P. & O. S.N. Co. 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, Christensen, 
21st December,—Kobe, General.—Nippon 
Yusen fCaisha. 

Totomi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,196, Steadman, 
2ist December,—Otaru, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Wyvern, British steamer, 1,110, Brotherton, 21st 
December,—Otaru, Ballast. —Tanaka, 
Lingfield, British steamer, 1,473, Burnston, 21st 
Mecember,—Kobe, General.—Samuel Samuel 

& Co. 

Akashi Maru, Japanese steamer, 855, Trennt, 
22nd December,—Nagasaki, Ballast.—Mitsu 
Bishi Sha. 

Iphigenia, German steamer, 1,058, L. Voltmer, 
22nd December,—Kobe, General.—Simon, 
Evers & Co. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Ekstrand, 
22nd December,—Hakodate, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Brown, 
22nd December,—Yokosuka, Ballast.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Kaisow, British steamer, 1,932, Castle, 23rd De- 
cember,—Kobe, General.—W. M. Strachan 
& Co. 

Nagoya Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,262, Fukui, 
231d December,— Yokkaichi, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha, 

Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Carrew, 
231d December,—Kobe, General.—-Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. + 


Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,230, Hussey, 
24th December,—Hakodato, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Hiroshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,862, Arai, 
24th December,—Yokkaichi, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Yokohama Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,298, Swain, 
2agth December, —Shanghai and ports, Mails 
and General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Benvenue, British steamer, 1,517, Thompson, 25th 
December,—Kobe, General.—Cornes & Co. 

Fuyo, Japanese steamer, 875, Eden, 25th Decem- 
ber,—Nagasaki, General.— Mitsu Bishi Sha. 

Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 436, Watanabe, 
25th December,— Yokkaichi, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,735, Haswell, 
25th December,—Kobe, Genetal.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Sagami Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,182, Kender- 
dine, 26th December,— Hakodate, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Mutsu Maru, Japanese steamer, 552, Haki, 26th 

* December, — Yokkaichi, General.— Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 
City of Rio de Fanetro, Amevican steamer, 2,246, 
m. Ward, 27th December. — Hongkong, 
General.—P. M. S.S. Co. 


PASSENGERS. 
ARRIVED. 


Per British steamer Batavia, from Vancouver, 
B.C. :—Messrs. E. Ricket, and A. Arai in cabin, 
and 2 passengers in steerage. For Hongkong: 
Mr. and Mrs. Lapraik and 3 children, and Mr. 
W.'T. Jones in cabin, and 116 Chinese in steerage, 

Per Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru, from 
Shanghai and ports :—Messis. M. Yamawaki, 
Kamimura, Y. Murakami, R. Wilson, and C. O. 
McDowall in cabin ; -Messrs. Suzuki, Kuroki, and 
Mogami in second class, and 72 passengers in 
steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, from Kobe: 
—Col. and Mis. Holdsworth, Mr. J. P. Reid, 
Messrs. G. Sale, Cottrell, Wilson, Clements, 
Motrriss, J. Shibusawa, Hellyer, Bildt, Mosle, D. 
Doel, and Stoffregen in cabin; 4 passengers in 
second class, and 82 passengers in steerage. 

Per Ametican steamer City of Rio de Faneiro, 
from San Francisco:—Mrs. C. George, Messrs. 
W. J. Ford, F. B. Churchill, M. Samuels, and 
F. Alexander in cabin. For Hongkong: Mrs. 
M. Jackson, Miss H. Linton, Father Fernandez, 
and Mr. Lam Chung Wa in cabin, 

Per Japanese steamer Omi Maru, trom Kobe :— 
Messrs. Morgan, Charlesworth, Shigihita, Mura. 
kami, Hayashi, Kajikawa, Kumagae, Yamada, 
Fujita, Kawashita, Tominaga, Miss Nasu, Miss 
Fukao, and Mr. Allen in cabin, and 56 passengers 
in stecrape. 

Per British steamer Parthia, from Hongkong: 
—Dr. Itaggart in cabin. For Vancouver: Me. 
and Mrs. G. B. Dodwell, Captain Dewar, and 
Mr. Craven in cabin; 3 passenpers in second 
class, and 68 Chinese and 2 Europeans in steerage. 

DEPARTED, 


Per American steamer City of Peking, for San 
Francisco:— Mr. A. H. Benning, Rev. and Mis. 
Partridge, Mr. A. ‘T. Dawes, Father Goette, Baron 
Von Ketteler, Mr. H. J. Mandl, Mr. ‘Toshiro 
Tugita, Dr. S. Powell, Mr. Irwin, Count Henry 
L.. Grelle, Mr. A. Yockney, R.N., Professor and 
Mrs. J. M. Dixon, Miss H. Taber, Mr. J. T. 
Scott, Mr. Louis Von Neinwenhtiyse, Mr. J 
Witkowski, Mc. A. Visser, Captain G. S. Isley, 
U.S.A., Dr. H. G. O. Wharry, Mr. H. J. Selwyn, 
Mr. Loo Son ‘Tsia, Mr. ‘Ty JSLarkin, and Mr. 
Karl Stenzl in cabin. 

DEPARTED. 


Per Japanese steamer Vokohama Maru, for 
Shanghai and ports:—Mr. and Mis. G. Lewis, 
Dr. and Mrs. Allen and 2 children, Miss ‘Thomp- 
sen, Dr. Gravatt, Messis. Means, Okazaki, 
Ayero, Machado, Atai, Nishi, Narekawa, Nakai, 
Ishimoto, A. W. Beall, Seweira, Nakayama, 
Ohama, Tegegaki, Iwasaki, and Nakamura in 
cabin; Mt. and Mrs, Watanabe, Messts. Yuna- 
zuka, and Satake in second class, and 884 pas- 
sengers in sleerage. 


CARGOES. 
Per American steamer City of Peking, for San 
Francisco :— 


YHA. 
sAn NeW OLnEK 
TRANCISCO, YORE cuniss, Per AL. 
Shanghai 649 7 1,207 1,863 
Hyogo . «6264 434 1,093 700 
Vokohama —.. . 2,765 WW 1,171 3,950 
Hongkong ............ 269 182 _- 451 
Total w......... 35947 637 3239! 7:975 
—r ee. 


_|continued to port. 


, SILK, 

BAN Naw wIHEK 
FRANCISCO, YORK, Clima, porac, 
Shanghai... ae 589 — s8q 
Hongkong =< 353 = 353 
Vokohama . _ 889 _- 889 
F Total wo... eee - 1,831 _ 1,831 

REPORTS. 


The British steamer Batavia, Captain Williams, 
reports :—Left_ Vancouver the 29th November and 
Victoria following day, crossed 180° meridian in 
lat. 47° noth; experienced strong westerly gales 
throughout the passage. On the 14th December; 
had heavy seas breaking over vessel fore and aft, 
smashing bulwatks, ladders, &c. Arrived at Yoko- 
hama the 20th December at g 20 a.m. 

The Japanese steamer Nitgata Maru, Captain 
Carew, reports :—Left Miyako the 21st Decem- 
ber at 5.35 a.m. ; experienced strong north-westerly 
to northerly winds and fine clear weather through. 
out the passage. Arrived at Yokohama the 2tst 
December at 2 p.m. 

The Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, Captain 
Haswell, reports :—Left Kobe the 21st December, 
at noon; had strong north-easterly winds through. 
out the passage. Arsived at Yokohama the 22nd 
December, at 1.10 p.m. 

The Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, Captain 
Ekstrand, reports :—Left Kobe the 20th Decem. 
ber, at noon; had moderate winds from west to 
north-west, and fine clear weather throughout 
the passage. Arrived at Yokohama the aist 
December, at 4 45 p.m. 

The Japanese steamer Satsuma Alaru, Captain 
Brown, reports :—Left Hakodate the 19th Decem- 
ber at 2 p.m.3 had fresh W. and N.W. winds 
and cloudy weather with occasional snow showers 
to Kinkazan; thence to Oginohama moderate 
westerly winds and fine. Artived at Oginohama 
at 00.10 p.m. and left the 21st at 8.20 a.m.3 ex- 
perienced fresh N.W. gale until 6 p.m. and fine 
clear weather; thence to pott moderate westerly 
to northerly winds and cloudy weather. Atrived 
at Yokohama the 22nd December at 8.10 a.m. 

‘The Japanese steamer Yamashiro Maru, Cap- 
tain Young, reports :—Left) Hiroshima the 22ud 
December at 11.00 a.m. (with 1,066 emigrants on 
board) ; had fine, mild weather and light: E.N.K, 
to N.E. winds and smooth sea to pot. Artived 
at Yokohama the 24th December at 8.30 a.m. 

The American steamer City of Rio de Fanetro, 
Captain Ward, reports:—Left San Francisco the 
3:'d December at 4.36 p.m. Arrived at Honolulu 
the roth at 12.30 a.m.; left the same day at 
4.25 p.am., and aiived at Vokohama the 24th 
December at 954 p.m. Passage, 20 days, 11 
hours, 50 minutes; and from Honolulu, 12. days, 
9 hours, 39 minutes. 

The Japanese steamer Zakasago Maru, Captain 
Hussey, reports :—Left) Hakodate the art De- 
cember at 3 a.m.; had strong west winds and 
heavy snow squalls until 6 p.m.; thence fresh 
winds from west and fine. On 22nd moderate 
west and north-westerly to northerly winds with 
east swell. On 23rd strong north winds and 
overcast. Arrived at Yokohama at 11.00 a.m. 

‘Ihe Japanese steamer Wakanoura Maru, Cap- 
tain Walter, reports :—Left Hakodate the 23:d 
December, at 2 p.in.; had moderate winds from 
the N.W. and fine weather. Artived at Ogino- 
hama the 24th at 2 p.m.; left the 25th at 8 amy 
had moderate winds from the westward aud fine 
weather to 6 p.m. when the wind shifted to 
the S.W., increasing to a strong breeze, and 
Attived at Yokohama the 
26th at 9.30 a.m. 

The Japanese steamer Omi Maru, Captain 
Christensen, reports:—Left Kobe the 25th De- 
cember at 00.15 p.m.; had moderate west (o nor- 
therly breeze and clear weather to Oshima; thence 
light S.E. airs to Rock Island; thence to port 
moderate S.W. winds and passing clouds. Arrived 
at Yokohama the 26th December at 4 p.m. 


LATEST COMMERCIAL, 
--- -~—_ > —_ 
IMPORTS. 


The Yarn Market remained very quiet for 
several days after date of last report, when the 
demand again sprang up and on the 23:d and 
2gth instant a moderate business was done in Eng- 
lish Spinnings at gradually advancing rates; prices 
atthe close are 25 cents up from the lawest point 
and firm at the advance. Only a small business 
has transpired in. Bombay Spinnings at former 
rates. Shirtings are firm but ‘T. Cloths are still 
neglected. Fancy Cottons and Woollens are with- 
out demand. Sales for the week amount to:— 
English Yarn 1,100 bales, Bombays 200 bales and 
Shirtings 5,000 pieces. 
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ane ‘So 
ATKINSONS “a 
i 


M Ps SOE SE He ‘a P 
a | IE PRU RAE \ sae? 
a Poor UmeEne, R 
ie - ibs "Phat then'sk al tease P vii py \ 
A surpasses hers for its natural fragrance. F& , 
| ATKINSON'S CELEBRATED ie 
mw: EAU DE COLOGNE iV 
7e, is unequalled for its strength and delight- 
ful odo t far surpasses the numerous 


compounds sold under the same name. 
ATKINSON’S 

FLORIDA WATER, 

an exceptionally fine perfume for the hand- 


Of a znd of the 3 r 
‘J. & E. ATKINSON, of 
24, Old Bond Street, London. [ 
Trade Mark—A “ White Ros | 
Lyre,” with Add 


January 5th, 1889. 


Awanneo COLD MEDAL L'PoOL INTERN'L EXHIBITION, 1888. 


ENGLISH MANUFACTURED 


TOBAGCOS 


- RICHMOND 
CAVENDISH CO., 


LIVERPOOL. 


. SPECIAL BRANDS :— 
“* Pioneer” Golden Flake Cut. 
***Richmond Smoking Mixture.” 
Superfine Bird’s Eye. 
**Golden Brown” Fine Cut. 
Bright &Black Plug Cavendish} 


IN ALL USUAL SIZES. . 


PRICE LISFS ON APPLICATION. 


Established a Quarter of a Century. 


November 3rd, 1889. 13ins. 


. THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES, 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


PpBRSON® suffering from weak or debilitated 

constitutions will discover that by the use 
of this wonderful medicine there is ‘“ Health 
forall.” The blood is the fountain of life, and its 
purity can be maintained by the use of these Pills. 


Sin Samuse Baker, in his work entitled ‘The Nile Tribu- 
taries in Abyssinia,” says—‘'I ordered the dragoman Mahomet 
to inform the Fakir that 1 was a Doctor, and I had the best 
medicines atthe service of the sick, with advice gratis. In I 
short time I had many applicants, to whom I served onta 
quantity of Holloway’s Pills. These are most useful toan ex- 
plorer, as, possessing unmistakable purgative properties, they 
create an undeniable ettect upon the patient, which satisties 
them of their value,” 


SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcerations 
of all kinds, It acts miraculously in healing ulcerations, curing 
skin diseases, aud in arresting and subduing all inflammations. 

Mr, J. T. Cooper, in his account of his extraordinary travels 
in China, published in 1871, says—“ I had with me « quantity of 
Holloway’s Ointment. I gave some to the people, and nothing 
could exceed their gratitude ; and, in consequence, milk, fowls 
butter, and horse feed poured in upon us, uvtil at la-t a tea- 
spoonful of Ointment was worth a fowl and any quantity of peas, 
and the demand became so great that I was obliged to lock up 
the sma!l remaining ‘‘stock,”’ 

Sold by all Chemists and Medicine. Vendors the throughout 
World. : May 1st, 1889 


NOW READY. 


HE EASTERN PIONEER OF WES- 
TERN CIVILIZATION AND THE RE- 
COGNITION HER EFFORTS RECEIVE 
An Essay on Treaty Revision in Japan, by 


Cuas. S. Esy, B.A. 


PRICE, 50 CENTS. 


On Sale at KELLY & Co.’s, 28, Yokohama 
Yokohama, January 30th, 1889. 
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4 FINEST — AN CHEAPEST 
MEAT-FLAVOURING 
STOGK FOR SOUPS, 


To be had of all Storekeepers and Dealers throughout India. 


Cookery Books Post Free on Application to the 


ND STEAM LAUNCHES. 


Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN HOUR. 


PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER. 
Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 


MACHINERY CONSTRUCTED FOR BOATS BUILT ABROAD. 


YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition. 


MADE DISHES AND ‘SAUGES. 


Invaluable for India as 
an Efficient Tonic in all 
cases of Weakness. 
Keeps good in the hottest 
Climates, and for any 
length of time. 


LIEBIG'S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co., Lim'ted, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England. 
ee Beto, Pench AVENUE, LODGOD, ENGtANC, 


gold wholesale by COCKING & Co., Yokohama. Cookery Bocks on Applicaticn to cfiice of this Faper. 


The Universal Remedy tor Acidity of 


Headache, Heartburn, Indigestion, Sour Eructations, 


Bilious Affections. 


Soid by all Druggist 


N.B. ASK FOR DINNEFORD’S 


wot] The Physician's Cure 
‘for Gout, Rheumatic 
5 Gout and Gravelsthe 
{safest and most gentle 
#4 Medicine for Infants, 
Children, Delicate Fe- 
males, and the Sick- 
ness of Pregnancy. 


Retires 


the Stomach; 


d Stor 


MAGNESIA, 


KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 


OUGHS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, DIFFICULTY OF 

BREATHING are speedily cured by KEATING'S COUGH 
LOZENGES recognised .nd recommended by the Medical 
Faculty). No other remedy is half so efiective. One Lozenge 
alone gives relief. They contain no Opium, Morvhia, nor any 
violent drug, and may be taken by the most delicate. One or 
two at bed-time ensure rest when troubled by the throat. Sold 
by all Chemists, in Small Tins. Dec. 7th, 1889. arins. 


NOW READY. 

A ROMANIZED EDITION of the JAPA- 

NESE PRAYER-BOOK is now READY. 
This Work, which has been transliterated in its 
entirety by the Rev. JOHN BATCHELOR, 
of the Church Missionary Society, can be ob- 
tained of Mr. G. BRAITHWAITE, No. 51, 
Tsukiji, Tokyo. 

PRICE ONE DOLLAR. 
December 13th 1889. 


(“THE TOKYO MATL.” 


THE ONLY FOREIGN NEWSPAPER PUBLISHED IN 
"THE CAPITAL OF JAPAN, 


|§€HE TOKYO MAIL” is a tri-weekly 
Journal published in Tokyg on Turspay, 
Tuurspay, and Saturpay Mornings, price yen 
6 per Annum. Subscriptions and Advertise- 
ments received at the KOBUNSHA, Dobashi 
Tokyo ; and at 52, Main Street, Yokohama. 


January 1st, 1889. 


| Printed and Published for the Prorriztor at §2, Main Street, 
Settlement, by James Ettacott Brats. of No, 22, Bluff, 
Yokohama.—Saturpay, Decemper 28, 1&8. 
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STANFORD UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 
STANFORD AUXILIARY LIBRARY 
STANFORD, CALIFORNIA 94305-6004 
(650) 723-9201 
salcirc@sulmail.stanford.edu 
All books are subject to recall. 
DATE DUE 
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